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0/ America         PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OF    THE  02^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  September  28, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  8:  45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
ft  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  the  unfailing  source  of 
light  and  strength,  we  praise  Thee  for 
Thy  power  and  goodness.  We  open  our 
minds  to  admit  Thy  truth  and  our  hearts 
to  receive  Thy  love.  When  the  way  is 
cloudy  and  the  choices  imclear,  Impart  a 
wl^om  greater  than  our  own.  Be  with  us, 
Lord,  each  moment.  In  our  weakness 
give  strength,  in  tenseness  give  seren- 
ity. In  discouragement  grant  hope,  and 
In  weariness  bring  rest.  Help  us  to  serve 
as  stewards  of  a  high  trust,  not  In  our 
strength  alone  but  in  that  strength  which 
comes  from  Thee.  Work  through  us  Thy 
will  for  this  Nation  and  the  world.  And 
to  Thee  shall  be  all  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT /^F    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT prlPIlmpore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatx, 

PRSSIDKirr  PRO  TKMPORI, 

Washington,  DC,  September  28,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
OD  official  duties,  I  ^polnt  Hon.  Jamks  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastlakd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AI.I.KN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. September  27,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  bo  ordered, 
cxrx aoia— Part  2S 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING- 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  385. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  bill  by 
Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  38S  (S.  3482) ,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  wax  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHOaXZATIOI* 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4,300,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,600,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where 
It  appears  in  clauae  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu   thereof  "$728.000,000 "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where 
It  appears  In  clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$350.000,000 "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "M75. 000.000". 

LOAIfS   TO    MKKT    RK3ULATORT    BTAMDAKOS 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)(6)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  coo(>eratlon  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  immediate  or  deferred 
basis)  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assist  any  small  business  concern  In  effect- 
ing additions  to  or  alterations  in  Its  plant, 
facilities,  or  methods  of  operation  to  meet 
recrulrements  lnip>oeed  on  such  concern  pur- 
suant to  any  Federal  law,  any  State  law 
enacted  In  conformity  therewith,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  of  a  duly  authorized 
Federal,    State,    regional,    or    local    agency 


Issued  In  conformity  with  such  Federal  law. 
if  the  Administration  determines  that  such 
concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  without  assistance  under  thta 
paragraph:  Provided,  That  the  maximum 
loan  made  to  any  small  business  concern 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  loan  which,  under  rules  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administration,  may 
be  made  to  any  business  enterprise  under 
paragraph    (1)    of   this   subsection;    and". 

(b)  (1)  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  Small  Bual- 
nees  Act  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  7(b)  Is 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (8). 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-596)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b) 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7(b) 
(6)". 

(d)  In  no  case  shall  the  Interest  rate 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  In  connection 
with  physical  disasters. 

CONrORMING    TSCHKICAL    AMEKDMEKTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h).  ^ 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4~Tof  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  bj  striking 
out  "7(g)"  each  place  It  appears  in  para- 
graphs (1)(B),  (2).  and  (4)  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "7(h)". 

ATJTHORrrT  or  secrxtart  or  aoricxtlture  wtth 

RESPECT    TO    NATURAL    DISASTERS 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  I«w  93-24,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  continue  to  exercise  his  authority 
with  respect  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
cured  after  December  36,  1972,  but  prior  to 
April  20,  1973,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  Public  Law  92-385  as 
such  section  was  In  effect  prior  to  Anrll  20 
1973. 

LTVESTOCK    LOANS 

S«c.  6.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Bual- 
neae  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
" :  Provided,  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
Include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  In 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  bogs,  and  poultry  i. 
and  who  suffer  subetinflal  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

LOANS     rOB    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCS    IN     BASE 
CLOeiNOS 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  make  such  loan8.(elther  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
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the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  aaslat  any  small 
bualness  concern  In  continuing  In  business  at 
lU  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  ita 
business,  in  purchasing  a  new  bualness.  or 
In  establishing  a  new  business  if  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  such  concern 
has  suffered  or  will  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  major  military 
installation  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
severe  reduction  In  the  scope  and  size  of  op- 
erations at  a  major  military  insUllatlon.". 

ANNUAL    BEPOBT    ON    STATE    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows 
•The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable each  calendar  year  make  a  comprehen- 
sive annual  report  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  report  ahall 
include  a  description  of  the  state  of  smaU 
business  in  the  Nation  and  the  several  sutea 
and  a  description  of  the  operations  of  the 
Admlnistratkin  under  this  chapter,  mcludlng 
but  not  limited  to,  the  general  lending,  dis- 
aster   relief.    Government    regulation    relief 
procurement  and  property  disposal,  research 
and  development,  technical  assistance    dis- 
semination  of   data    and    information'  and 
other  functions  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administration  during  the  previous  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shall  contain  recommen- 
dations for  strengthening  or  Improving  such 
programs,  or,  when  necessary  or  desirable  to 
implement  more  effectively  congressional  pol- 
icies and  proposals,  for  establishing  new  or 
alternative  programs    In  addition,  such". 

ANTIDISCRIMINATION  AMKNOUENT 

Sec.  8.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Busineas 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  "The  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  engage  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  Administrator."  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Btiainess  Adminis- 
tration Including  its  lending  and  guarantee- 
ing functions,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  against  any  person  or  small  business 
concern  applying  for  or  receiving  assistance 
from  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  and 
the  SmaU  Business  Admmistratlon  shaU  give 
special  consideration  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  and  their 
survivors  or  dependents.". 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominaUons 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon.  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to-  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  lea 
IslaUve  business.  " 

•nie  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
desire  recognlUon? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  Mr.  President. 


September  28,  1973 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
tlngiilshed  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  for  not  to  exceed  is 
minutes. 


U.S.  NAVY 


WAGE-PRICE  PROGRAM 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions In  the  Navy  are  confirmed. 


NATIONAL   ENDOWMENT  FOR   THE 
ARTS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Nancy  Hanks  of 
New  York,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  an  exceptionally  fine  appointment 
Nancy  Hanks  has  done  an  exceptional 
Job  as  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  I  am  glad  she  is 
being  in  the  Government  and  has  been 
reappointed  Chairman.  I  am  certain 
that  she  will  continue  to  serve  well  In 
this  sensitive  capacity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominaUon 
Is  confirmed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  S.  2482  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  beginning 
with  "New  Reports." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations. 


ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON 
THE  SECRETARY'S   DESK 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ObjecUon,  the  nominations 
Placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  in  the 
Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations 
and  also  of  the  nominations  which  were 
confirmed  earlier  in  the  week,  for  which 
no  request  was  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore without  ObjecUon.  \^  President 
will  be  noUfled  of  the  nominaUons  con- 
firmed today  and  also  earlier  this  week 


T3S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
,  proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominaUons  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President     I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  thf  con- 
slderaUon  of  leglslaUve  business 


Mr.  MATHL\S.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
the  Congress  are  well  aware  of  the  severe 
economic  dislocaUon  which  the  United 
States  Is  now  facing.  Its  effects  are  wide- 
spread and  take  many  forms.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  which  is  America  in 
miniature.  I  have  seen  the  breadth  and 
range  of  our  current  problems.  In  Mont- 
gomery   County,    prices    are    rising    in 
supermarkets    at    a    dizzying    rate     In 
Prince    Georges    County,    homeowners- 
mortgages  have  grown  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive—as Interest  rates  have  shot  sky 
»    tT^,?*"  *^®  money  Is  obtalnabie  at 
all.  Poultry  producers  from  the  Eastern 
Shore    caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
have  threatened  to  destroy  their  chlck- 
f^.^  an  attempt  to  caU  attenUon  to 
their  need  for  relief.  Housewives  In  BalU- 
more  County  have  organized  meat  boy- 

^oi!!,"M'^^^°P*  '*^*^  "^^y  can  have 
some  lasting  Impact  on  prices.  Independ- 
ent gasolme  dealers,  threatened  by  a  loss 

hi„'"^^'j:,f  ^'^  *^^  *^*"^y  ^  do  business 
have  publicly  peMUoned  for  redress  un- 
der current  price  controls,  and  are  strik- 
liig  to  avoid  further  losses.  Schools  are 

f  „^^^  h"'';?**^^?^  *"'*^  shortages  of 
fuel  for  heaUng  during  the  winter.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  Uiat 

SLVbSfs.''^'"  ^  "^  ^^^^"°^  '^  " 
For  a  period,  during  the  mid-1960'8 
economists  In  the  United  States  were  re- 
f«"*vf^  as  omniscient.  The  country  was 
m  the  midst  of  a  boom  and  Keyneslan 
economics  had  become  our  new  ortho- 
tK^^K  P«  Congress  enacted  a  tax  cut  at 
the  behest  of  these  economists  and  the 
measure  appeared  to  work  just  as  pre- 
dicted. I  recall  weU  the  great  debate  that 
raged  In  those  years  over  how  best  to 
spend  the  anticipated  Federal  surplus 
that  would  be  generated  by  rising  In- 
comes. 

Today  the  economist  is  no  longer  en- 
Joying  the  heady  status  of  that  earlier 
time.  Attempts  to  "fine-tune"  the  econ- 
omy are  no  longer  advanced  with  the 
same  confidence.  Despite  the  current 
range  of  Government  controls,  our  abil- 
ity to  adjust  those  controls  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people  and  not  merely  for 
particular  Interest  groups  Is  being  called 
Into  quesUon.  In  part,  this  Is  a  question 
of  pollUcal  "wUl".  We  know  how  difficult 
It  would  be  for  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
tax  surcharge  of  10  percent,  as  hinted 


by  Presidential  Counselor  Melvln  Laird, 
evui  if  such  a  devastating  step  appeared 
required  by  the  laws  of  economics.  But, 
in  large  measure,  the  problem  may  well 
be  the  inability  to  master  the  Intricacies 
of  our  economic  system  which  produces 
|1  trillion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
annually  «md  is  inevitably  intertwined 
with  a  world  economy  which  chvims  out 
many  times  that  amount  In  goods  and 
services.  We  are  Increasingly  being  made 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  avail- 
able control  mechanisms  are  Interrelated 
so  that  each  step  we  take  has  a  profoimd 
impact  on  some  other  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Each  Intervention  has  an  Impact 
elsewhere  in  the  economy  and  frequently 
calls  for  further  intervention,  a  fact  often 
unforeseen  at  the  time. 

Intervention  also  may  have  Its  Impact 
on  other  values  that  we  as  a  society  re- 
gard as  Important.  While  we  cannot  go 
back  to  a  time  when  we  believed  that 
government  had  no  business  In  the  mar- 
ketplace— a  belief  that  wsis  always  more 
honored  In  the  breach  than  In  the  obser- 
vance— we  miist  constantly  remain 
aware  of  the  Impact  of  Government  reg- 
ulation on  other  values  and  we  must  at-*, 
tempt  to  achieve  the  preservation  of  as 
much  as  those  values  as  Is  possible. 

The  Impact  of  economic  regulation  on 
other  values  is  shown  by  the  economic 
stabilization  program,  frequently  called 
the  wage-price  program.  This  program  Is 
significantly  different  from  the  methods 
and  agencies  we  have  traditionally  used 
to  regulate  our  economy  in  that  It  regu- 
lates individual  wage  and  price  transac- 
tions. But  It  Is  not  without  precedent  for 
in  modern  times  we  have  seen  wage- 
price  controls  imposed  to  steady  a  war- 
time economy.  The  historical  roots  of 
such  controls  reach  back  to  ancient 
times.  In  the  fourth  century  A.D.  the 
Roman  Emperor  Diocletian  established 
ceilings  on  prices  and  wages  and  froze 
workers  to  their  jobs.  Kublai  Khan  in  the 
13th  century  prescribed  maximum  prices. 
In  our  country,  in  1636,  the  Puritans 
In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  pro- 
posed a  wage  and  price  code  which  was 
"agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  Such 
regulations  have  been  enacted  periodi- 
cally throughout  history. 

The  current  wage-price  program  cuts 
across  all  current  regulatory  schemes. 
Unlike  the  ICC,  the  FPC,  and  the  FCC. 
the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU  which  ad- 
ministers wage-price  controls  Is  not 
limited  to  jurisdiction  over  a  particular 
industry.  While  the  Government  has  for 
many  years  attempted  indirectly  to  af- 
fect the  price  of  certain  commodities,  the 
farm  prorram  being  the  most  striking 
example,  it  has  traditionally  shied  away 
from  attempts  to  Impose  direct  controls 
by  regulating  the  individual  wage  and 
price  transactions  themselves.  The  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  number  of  such  trans- 
actions Is  staggering.  Such  a  program 
makes  the  Government  a  party  to  every 
sale  and  contract  In  our  Incredibly  com- 
plicated economy  and.  to  that  extent, 
gives  It  a  responsibility  for  a  whole  series 
of  related  prior  and  subsequent  trans- 
actions. And  certain  decisions  reached 


under  the  program  Impact  squarely  on 
our  own  foreign  policy  and  the  economy 
of  vlrttially  every  naUon  In  the  world. 

The  economic  stabilization  program  Is 
one  which  grants  enormous  power  to 
small  groups  of  men  whose  decisions  can 
make  or  break  any  business  In  America. 
These  men  can  have  this  impact  even  by 
their  failure  to  decide.  They  are  subject 
to  only  the  most  vague  statutory  stand- 
ards— exceptions  to  their  rulings — for  in- 
stance can  l)e  granted  upon  a  showing  of 
"economic  hardship"  or  "gross  inequity." 
They  are  subject  to  unclear  and  imcer- 
tain  statutory  standards  In  the  proce- 
dures they  must  follow  and  hence  can 
wield  their  enormous  power  without  ef- 
fective hearings,  without  explanations, 
and  with  only  a  limited  right  of  appeal. 
This  Is  executive  discretion  In  the  ex- 
treme, i 

In  the  summer  of  to71  I  was  one  of  a 
group  of  Senators  who  advocated  the 
adoption  of  an  "Incomes  policy"  to  re- 
strain inflation.  After  consultation  with 
economists  In  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
I  proposed  a  system  of  guidelines  for  the 
American  economy. 

The  proposal  contemplated  the  em- 
ployment of  Government  to  Influence  the 
course  of  wage  and  price  fluctuation, 
rather  than  to  mandate  control.  With- 
in 2  weeks,  however,  the  initial  freeze  was 
Imposed,  to  be  followed  by  phtise  I. 

From  the  outset,  the  wage-price  pro- 
gram has  been  characterized  as  tempo- 
rary. As  we  enter  Its  3d  year,  however, 
I  believe  we  must  reexamine  what  is 
meant  by  temporary.  The  authority 
which  the  Congress  has  given  to  the 
President  and  through  him  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram Is  vast  and  largely  unchecked. 
Such  authority  on  a  temporary  basis  un- 
der emergency  circumstances  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  As  cochalrman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Termination  of 
the  National  Emergency,  I  have  been  ex- 
ploring the  effect  of  granting  similar 
power  In  other  circumstances.  I  can  ap- 
preciate that  under  emergency  circum- 
stances and  on  a  temporary  basis,  the 
Congress  has  been  traditionally  more 
willing  to  forgo  limitations  on  Executive 
authority.  But,  If.  sis  It  appears  the  wage 
price  program  Is  to  be  with  us  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time,  I  think  it  Is  vitally 
Important  that  we  now  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  is  operat- 
ing with  a  view  toward  learning  whether 
limitations  or  guidelines  might  be  proper. 

On  October  9  and  10.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  wage-price  program.  The 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  will  ex- 
amine the  extent  to  which  current  legal 
requirements  are  being  compiled  with  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  will  examine  possible 
changes  that  might  appear  warranted 
In  light  of  the  history  of  the  program 
to  date. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  hearings 
to  look  into  questions  of  economic  policy. 
Such  questions  are  imder  constant  con- 
gressional review  and  will  continue  to  be 


considered  by  the  relevant  Senate  com- 
mittees when  the  authorization  for  the 
current  program  expires  and  the  Con- 
gress, once  again,  considers  whether  to 
grant  an  extension.  Rather,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  look  into  questions  of  the 
administrative  procedure  employed  by 
the  agency,  personnel  now  being  used 
to  administer  the  program,  sanctions 
provided  for  in  the  act  and  otherwise 
in  use.  the  mechanism  for  enforcement 
and  its  use.  and  the  availability  of 
Judicial  review.  During  the  first  two  days 
of  hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  exception 
procedure  and  to  the  procedures  for 
clarifying  rulings  issued  under  the 
program. 

In  so  doing,  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  the  program 
on  the  regulated.  Thus,  the  ability  of 
Individuals  and  corporations  to  both 
know  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
obligations  under  the  law  and  to  effec- 
tively state  their  case  is  of  paramount 
Importance  to  the  subcommittee.  This 
much  seems  clear — no  program  will  long 
retain,  or  deserve,  popular  support  if  its 
decisions  are  not  arrived  at  by  a  process 
which  appears  open.  fair,  consistent, 
thorough,  rational,  enforceable,  and 
necessar>'. 

In  undertaking  this  invesUgation.  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  aiwesome  problems  that 
such  a  program  presents  to  those 
charged  with  administering  it.  Whether 
or  not  an  effective  wage-price  program 
can  be  administered  at  the  levels  of  per- 
sonnel now  available  is  a  major  question. 
It  may  also  be  that  we  will  conclude  the 
Coiuicll  would  suffer  a  breakdown  under 
procedures  that  required  full  record- 
keeping and  other  procedural  rights  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  an  issue  I  believe 
should  be  squarely  faced. 

These  hearings  are  in  keeping  with 
a  tradition  of  the  Subcomimttee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  which  has  conducted 
hearings  to  consider  the  role  of  the  in- 
dependent administrative  and  regulatory 
agencies.  Senator  Ervin  has  articulately 
stated  the  subcommittees  purpose : 

The  Independent  administration  agencies 
now  constitute  a  fourth  branch  oi  the  Fed- 
eral Government — some  have  described  them 
as  the  "headless"  fourth  branch.  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  they  have  come  to  have 
responsibility  over  major  4reas  of  public  In- 
terest— transportation,  public  relations,  com- 
munications, trade  regulations,  and  finance, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  Further,  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  are  an  innovation  In  the 
tripartite  type  system,  conceived  by  the 
founding  fathers.  The  fact  that  they  exer- 
cise a  combination  of  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  and  so  represent  a  ma- 
jor deviation  from  the  separation  of  powers 
formula.  Is  another  reason  for  Including 
them  In  our  study. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  hearings  can 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
debate  which  the  Congress  will  eiit"er 
when  the  authorization  for  Uie  wage 
price  program  again  comes  due.  I  am 
confident  that  by  airing  some  of  the 
prior  difficulties  with  the  program  and  by 
openly  examining  the  current  proce- 
dures,  the  subcommittee   can   make   a 
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meaningful  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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PAY   ADJUSTMENTS    FOR   FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  Senate  Resolution  171.  which 
the  clerk  will  please  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  383,  S.  R«s.  171.  disapproving 
the  alternative  plan  far  pay  adjustmenta  tor 
Federal  employees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  aps.the  resolution  Is  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
be  deducted  equaUy  from  the  two  sides, 
If  that  is  agreeable. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preslden*;- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordtr 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESLDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Proxmirk).  Without  objection  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


Project.  Wyo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PkOPosxD  Lksislation  bt  thb  Attoenet 
Oenxral 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trana- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon  to 
make  unlawful  the  receipt  of  property  taken 
In  violation  of  certain  sections  of  title  18. 
US.C.  (with  accompinylng  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I*B0POS13)    TRANSFMt    Of    TH«    LXXINCTON 

Clinical  Reseabch  Cxnteb 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  giving  notice,  pur- 
suant to  law,  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
buildings  and  property  known  as  the  Lexing- 
ton Clinical  Research  Center,  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of 
Justice  ( with  accompanying  papers ) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Lxcislation  bt  th«  SicarrAaT  or 
Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  general  reform  and  modernization  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statement 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Costs  of  th«  Federal  Airport  ajto  Airwat 
Ststem 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report 
entitled  "Determination,  Allocation,  and  Re- 
covery of  System  Costs"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

Deterral  or  CovamvenoN  Repatmbitt 

iNSTALXMElfTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  ap- 
proval of  a  deferment  of  the  construction 
repayment  installments  concerning  the 
Caaper-AJcova   Irrigation   District.   Kendrlck 


PeUtions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allm*)  : 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

'•Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  33 

"Relative  to  providing  assistance  to  Nlcara- 

guan  earthquake  victims 

"Whereas.  The  capital  city  of  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  which  occtured  on  E>ecember  33 
1973;  and 

"Whereas.  The  population  of  Nicaragua  Is 
comprised  of  over   two  mUUon  people;    and 

"Whereas.  A  drought  In  1973  destroyed  90 
percent  of  the  crops,  leaving  the  country 
flnanclaUy  unstable;  and 

"Whereas,  Over  300.000  people  were  left 
homeless  and  financially  destitute  because 
major  businesses  and  Industries  were  cen- 
tralized in  Managua:  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  large  Nlcaraguan  com- 
munities spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey.  PhUadel- 
phla.  New  Orleans,  Miami,  Chicago,  and  ma- 
jor cities  In  California,  particularly  San 
Francisco,  In  which  the  estimated  Nlcaraguan 
population  is  of  about  40.000  people,  which 
constitutes  the  largest  proportion  of  Span- 
ish-speaking; and 

"Whereas,  It  will  take  at  least  a  year  to 
begin  to  normalize  general  conditions  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people;  and 

"Whereas,  Nicaragua  has  always  been  a 
friend  and  firm  supporter  of  the  United 
States,  as  demonstrated  by  the  help  given 
to  San  FrancUco  in  the  dlsastrotis  1906 
earthquake;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California.  foinfUj.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CalUoVnU.  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  general  feeling  towards  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  responds  In  supporting 
continuous  assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
earthquake  victims  and  requesU  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(a)  That  the  State  of  California  give 
every  possible  support  to  the  local   united 
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efforts  of  the  Nlcaraguan  earthquake  relief 
program  and  make  avaUable  whatever  re 
sources  It  has  to  aid  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
including  medical  supplies,  medical  assist^ 
ance.  food.  local  transportation,  manpower 
centralization  of  collection  of  goods  ana 
other  emergency   needs. 

"(b)  That  the  United  States  provide  what- 
ever transportation  necessary  to  move  th» 
cargo  contributed  to  Nicaragua. 

"(c)  That  the  United  States  Immigration 
Service  InltUte  a  refugee  program  for  Nic». 
raguans  wishing  to  come  to  the  United  State* 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  for  Cuban  refu- 
gees, and  also  provide  extensions  of  visas  and 
permits  for  Nlcaraguan  tourists  and  students 
stranded  in  this  country. 

"(d)  That  the  President  and  the  Congnm 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  ^ 
State  of  California,  private  groups,  rellgloui 
groups,  and  Individuals  open  their  hearts  to 
a  true  humanitarian  spirit  towards  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  Nlcaraguan  disaster 
and  be  It  further  '^-"'•er, 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves.  to  each  Senator  and  Reo- 
resentatlve  from  CallfornU  In  the  ConKres. 
Of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  GovemlJ Tf 
the  State  of  CalUornla." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  CalUornla.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joufr  REsoLtmoif  No.  53 

"Relative  to  the  Auburn  Dam  Project 

"Whereas.   The    United    States   Bureau   of 

Reclamation    Is    constructing    the    Auburn 

Dam  on  the  American  River  In  the  SUte  of 

California;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Auburn  Dam  Project  which 
^iKr^  to  have  a  reservoir  capacity  of 
3.300.000  acre-feet.  Is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  flood  protection  for  the  area  sur- 
rounding and  including  the  City  of  Sacra- 
mento; and 

wh.^*if,'^K  "^^  Additional  water  supply 
Which  will  be  made  avaUable  by  the  project 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural purposes  wUl  greatly  benefit  the  people 
.1^"°™^  °'  ">*  State  of  California;  and 

^r.^^^^^-  '^*  P'"°J*<=*  ^">  ^»'e  installed 
^paclty  to  generate  750  megawatts  of  non- 
pollutlng  hydroelectric  power,  which  Is  most 
urgently  needed  by  the  people  of  California- 
and 

"Whereas.  The  project  also  will  assist  in 
maintaining  adequate  flows  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  American  River;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  California  and  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  of  Placer,  El  Dorado 
Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  Counties,  as 
wen  as  numerous  other  local  agencies 
strongly  support  the  construction  of  the 
Auburn  Dam  Project  at  the  earliest  possible 
time;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California.  Jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  Auburn  Dam 
project  on  the  American  River  m  the  State 
of  California  as  quickly  as  possible:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

A  resolution  of  the  Town  of  Irvlngton, 
N.J  .  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
restore  the  death  penalty  for  persons  con- 


victed of  flrst-degree  murder.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals which  are  located  In  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Gal- 
veston. Tex.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Baltimore, 
Md  ;  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
(Rep:  No.  93-*10). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S    3498.   A   bill   to  authorize   the  disposal 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental     stockpile.     Referred     to     the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  3499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation  m   Employment   Act   of    1967   to   re- 
move the  65-year-age  Umlutlon.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 
8  3500.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  an  Office  of  Con- 
stituent Assistance,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred    to   the    Committee   on    Rules   and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cook) : 
S    3501.  A  bin  entitled  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Disposal  Act  of   1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGeb,  Mr.  MclKTYRE,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Thttrmokd.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Wu.- 
LMMS,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Bible.   Mr.   Nelson.   Mr.   Dom- 

ENICI,     Mr.     HtTDDLESTON.     Mr.     RoTH, 

Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   BARTurrr.   Mr.   Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  and 
Mr.  McGovERN )  : 
S.J.  Res.  169.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation   of   the  first  Sunday   In 
July  of  each  year  as  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your 
Health  Day".  Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Gravxl  ) : 

S.  2500.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 

Constituent   Assistance,   and   for   other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

OmCE    or    CONSTITDENT    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
Introduce  legislation  to  provide  for  re- 
form of  congressional  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  50  years, 
we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  an 
ever-more-complex  society.  Problems  of 
housing,  employment,  education,  and 
health  which  hardly  were  imagined  a 
half -century  ago  now  beset  us. 

Today,  there  are  few  aspect*  ot  our 


dally  lives  that  are  not  touched  upon  by 
the  Government.  One  need  only  look 
about  in  this,  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  see 
the  vastness  of  our  Government.  Behind 
the  walls  of  glass  and  stone  sit  people 
whose  actions  and  decisions  affect  the 
lives  of  others  who  may  be  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Inevitably,  careless  or  senseless  exer- 
cises of  public  authority  occur.  The  bu- 
reaucratic process  is  prone  to  imper- 
sonality and  redtape.  Caught  up  in 
confusing  regulations,  procedurea,  and 
policies,  the  individual  citizen  is  often 
helpless.  Nearly  200  years  ago  our  fore- 
fathers entered  into  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  the  people  claiming: 

In  every  stage  of  those  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  In  the  most  humble 
terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  an- 
swered only  by  repeated  Injury. 

We,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  must  establish  a  peaceful,  ef- 
ficient, productive,  direct  method  for  the 
people  to  petition  their  complex  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  people  who  come  to  us  in  Congress 
in  searph  of  help,  request  an  answer  to 
a  probfem  or  a  redress  of  a  grievance.  In 
short,  they  make  use  of  us  as  their  advo- 
cates. No  function  could  be  more  appro- 
priate, for  we  are  here  in  Washington  to 
represent  their  interests  and  look  to  their 
welfare. 

So  great  have  the  needs  of  our  con- 
stituents become  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  spend  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  time  on 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "casework." 
Although  constituents  write  to  us  about 
a  multitude  of  problems,  many  letters 
concern  a  right  or  a  benefit  which  has 
been  denied  or  an  administrative  fiction 
which  was  undertaken  arbitrarily. 

In  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  casework,  our  staffs  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  mail. 
We  must  protect  against  the  possibility 
that  constituent  requests  for  assistance 
receive  only  perfunctory  treatment.  The 
most  diligent  and  efficient  staff  has  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  casework  which  it 
can  handle  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  placing  a  high  priority  on 
casework,  and  because  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  prospects  for  its  rapid  growth  in  the 
future,  I  am  today  proposing  legislation 
which  would  create  an  Office  of  Con- 
stituent Assistance  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  This  office  will  assist 
Members  of  Congress  in  handling  some  of 
their  casework,  and  thus  free  their  staffs 
to  spend  more  time  on  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  ties  between  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  constituent  are 
vital  to  the  democratic  process.  Nothing 
in  my  proposal  would  wesiken  those  ties 
or  Intrude  upon  that  Important  relation- 
ship. In  fact,  the  office  I  propose  would 
actually  strengthen  our  relationship 
with  constituents  by  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  serve  them  l)etter. 

The  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance 
would  investigate  those  cases  which  have 
been  referred  to  it  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  by  a  congressional  committee. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  is  empowered 
to  Investigate  those  cases  involving  ad- 


ministrative actions  which  might  be: 
F^st,  contrary  to  law  or  regulation: 
second,  arbitrary  or  unfair;  third,  mis- 
taken in  law;  fourth,  improper  in  moti- 
vation or  based  on  Irrelevant  considera- 
tions: fifth,  unclear  or  inadequately  ex- 
plained when  reasons  should  have  been 
revealed;  sixth,  inefficiently  performed; 
or  seventh,  otherwise  objectionable. 

Certain  matters  and  governmental 
agencies  are  exempted  from  the  investi- 
gative powers  of  the  OCA.  Any  adminis- 
trative action  which  relates  to  a  person- 
nel decision  affecting  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  administrative  action  be^ed  upon 
a  complaint  which  the  Director  of  the 
OCA  determines  to  be  trivial  or  frivolous 
is  exempted  from  Investigation  by  the 
Director.  Similarly,  the  Director's  Inves- 
tigative powers  do  not  extend  to  matters 
concerning  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  court- 
martial  and  military  commissions.  I  raise 
these  points  because  I  wish  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  this  legislation  would 
not  establish  an  all-powerful  office  of  in- 
vestigation. I  merely  propose  to  create  a 
congressional  office  to  help  us  in  provid- 
ing our  constituents  ulth  assistance. 

The  Office  would  also  assist  us  In  estab- 
lishing a  priority  analysis  of  Issues  which 
are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple. Each  Member  and  each  committee 
would  send  a  weekly  report  to  the  office 
indicating  the  number  of  letters  received 
on  each  issue.  The  Office  would  make  a 
monthly  report  to  each  Congressperson 
of  the  inquiries  and  an  analysis  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  OCA  would  be  an 
officer  of  fongress.  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  upon  the  ewI- 
vlce  and  consent  of  both  Houses,  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  His  findings  and  recom- 
mendations would  be  reported  directly 
to  the  Member  of  Congress  by  whom  the 
case  was  referred. 

The  paramount  virtue  of  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Assistance  is  that  It  would 
provide  each  of  us  with  a  central  staff  of 
cEiseworkers  to  assist  our  personal  staffs. 
As  Is  the  case  with  the  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  OCA  would  make 
available  a  dee^  reservoir  of  expert  tal- 
ent to  assist  us  in  our  work. 

There  is  a  second  Important  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  from  establishing  this 
office.  At  the  present  time,  535  different 
offices  handle  csisework.  but  many  of 
the  problems  handled  by  one  office  are 
mirror  Images  of  the  problems  handled 
by  others.  One  centralized  office  will 
make  It  possible  to  determine  if  there  are 
any  patterns  and  common  elements  to 
constituent  problems  and  thus  facilitate 
legislative  efforts  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions which  cause  these  problems. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  office 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  less  inter- 
ested In  the  needs  of  our  constltuejita. 
nor  will  it  mesm  that  we  are  in  any  man- 
ner removed  from  our  responsibilities  as 
advocates  for  our  constituents.  The 
OCA  will  enable  us  to  perform  these 
functions  more  efficiently  and  more  ef- 
fectively than  in  the  past. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  Office 
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of  Constituent  Assistance  would  have 
these  major  advantages : 

First,  it  would  assist  us  In  handling 

the  ever-Increasing  volume  of  casework. 

Second.  It  would  enable  us  to  give  more 

detailed    and    expert    attention    to    the 

problnns  of  our  constituents. 

Third,  it  would  enable  our  staffs  to 
devote  more  time  to  legislation. 

Fourth,  It  would  enable  each  of  us  to 
handle  the  problems  of  our  cmistituents 
with  more  eflBclency. 

Fifth,  it  would  assist  the  Congress  in 
correcting  those  administrative  deficien- 
cies which  give  rise  to  constituent  com- 
plaints. 

Mr. -President,  I  have  attempted  to 
draft  my  proposal  so  that  the  delicate 
web  of  checks  and  balances  and  the  lay- 
ers of  mutual  respect  and  trust  which 
exist  among  the  various  branches  of 
Government  are  not  injured.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  caseworkers  on  our  staffs 
are  dedicated  and  highly  competent  pro- 
fessionals whose  devotion  to  their  work 
is  proved  every  day  of  the  year.  In  the 
final  analysis,  however,  the  amount  of 
casework  and  our  desire  to  do  our  best  to 
meet  the  needs  of  constituents  require  us 
to  seek  help.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing 
that  the  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance 
be  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  RxcoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  as 
follows: 

S.  2500 
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h«v»  a  seal  adopted  by  him.  Tbe  Assistant 
Director  aball  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Director,  and  during 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Director,  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  shall  act  as 
the  Director. 

(d)  No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or 
Assistant  ^Irector  whUe  a  candidate  for  or 
holder  of  iny  elected  office,  whether  local 
State  or  federal,  or  whUe  engaged  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment. 

(e)  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
ra  of  the  executive  schedule  In  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  annual  compensa- 
tion of  the  AssUtant  Director  shall  be  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  rv  of  such  executive 
schedule. 

(f )  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Director  first  appointed  shall 
expire  on  January  31.  1977.  The  terms  of 
office  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors 
subMquently  appointed  shall  expire  on  Janu- 
ary 31  every  four  years  thereafter.  Except  In 
the  case  of  his  removal  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection    (g) .   a  Dlr«:tor   or  Assistant 

SiSed""^   "*"•    "°'"    ^^   »"*=^*»«'    ^ 

(g)  The  Director  or  Assistant  Director  may 
Zf  ^TZ^  **  "^y  ^^^  ''y  »  Joint  resolution 
When  t^  th.'^^^""^  °'  Representatives, 
r^fw  ^  ^JL  J"«lK™ent  of  the  Congress, 
flf^  tf  '^O'"*  permanently  incapacl- 
rS,^  ^"  ^**°  ^"*y  °^  »°y  felony,  mls- 
mom^urpTtudT    "*""    ~'^'""    '^^^'''^^ 

ri,JrtiL'^K  P^^^^^°^  Staff  members.  In- 
cluding the  Dlaector  and  Assistant  Dlrec- 
^.'r^  '.  ,^  P«rsons  selected  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliations  who,  as  a  result 
of  training,  experience,  and  attainment*  are 
exceptionally  qualified  to  execute  the  pur- 
poees  of  the  Office.  *^ 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  -Office  of  Constituent 
Assistance  Act". 

DtcLARATiott  or  pxmposts 
Sec.  a.  The  Congress  Hnds  and  declares  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  explicit  and  rea- 
sonable method  of  handling  constituent  in- 
quiries to  the  various  Members;  and  that  the 
bureaucratic  procees  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  such  that  the  citizenry  is  unable  to 
ascertain  the  appropriate  remedy  to  pursue 
In  casee  of  grievances;   that  the  varloxis  Is- 
sues which  concern  the  cltlaenry  are  so  nu- 
merous that  an  analysis  of  these  Issues  will 
lead  to  an  Informed  representation;  and  that 
the  staffs  of  the  various  Members  are  unable 
to  expertly  aaslst  their  constituents.  In  or- 
der  to  meet   the   needs  of  the  constltiients 
of  the  Congress  persons  and  to  establish  a 
framework  of  national  issue  analysU  within 
which  the  decUlons  of  the  Members  can  be 
made  in  a  consistent  and  considered  man- 
ner, and  to  stimulate  an  Informed  awareness 
o*   the  national   priorities.   It   U  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  estab- 
Uah  an  office  within  the  Congress  which  will 
carry  out  the  pvirposes  herem  set  forth. 

KSTABZJBRMCirr 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  is  establlahed  m  the  lee- 
telatlve  branch  of  the  Government  the  Office 
of  Constituent  Assistance  (herein  after  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Offlce") . 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Director 
ofConstltuent  Asaijtance  f  hereinafter  re- 
xerred  to  as  the  "Dlractor")  and  an  AsslsUnt 
Director  of  Constituent  AsaUtance  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "AssUtant  Dlrec- 
*?'"'-^*»  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
^  ^i'^'^t  ^'°  t«mpoi-e  of  the  Senate 
.^f****r  °'  ^^  **°^^  of  Represenu- 
iivea  and  conflrmed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
each  House 

<«)   The  Office  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  supervuion   of  the  Director,  and  shall 


DtTTIES   or  TH«  DDIXCTOB   AKD  ASSISTANT 
DiaXCTOB 

hJ^f  1'./k*'  ^P*""  ****  request  of  any  Mem- 
^.«t  ^J"""  ^°'^  °^  Congress,  or  the  re- 
^^L^/  '^^  "landing  committee,  special 
cornmlttee.  or  select  committee  of  the  House 

^int  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  Direc- 
tor Is  authorized —  ""«^ 

in  *.V,»^  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted, 
m  such  manner  as  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
»^I^  ;  .*?  »PPf0Prtate  investigation  of 
any  admlnutratlve  action  not  exempted  un- 
<ler  section  6,  which  might  be  — 

(A)  contrary  to  law  or  regulation; 
,„ir' •f'^''**^'^*'"*-   uiifau-.   oppressive    or 

administrative  agency's  functioning; 

(C     mistaken   in   law  or  arbitrary  In  as- 
certalnmente  of  facts;  j     ^  •^ 

(D)  Improper  In   motivation  or  based  on 
irrelevant  considerations;  ^^ 

(E)  unclear    or    Inadequately    explained 
when  reasons  should  have  been  revealed 

(y)    Inefficiently  performed;    or 
(O)    otherwise  objectionable; 

.uui'  ^r^*  .*  ''°^P^*>^  «Port  on  the  re- 
ooi^^/J  *  investigation,  and  furnish  a 
copy  Of  the  report  to  the  requesting  Mem- 
ber or  committee  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  the  head  of  the  agency  Tn^n^^ 

^  S.tt  j;!?"*'*  '°'  •  "P'y'  »°^  whenev^ 
r^n!^iT  w'  °f  ^  investigate,  inform  the 
requesting  Member  or  committee  of  his  de- 
termination, with  his  reasons  therefore;  and 

rJnl-f"'"?  "'"'''  interim  reports  to  tbe 
Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate 

a  nnl.??*  ^'■•*=^'"  «li»ll  c»uae  to  be  Issued 
a  questionnaire  each  week  to  each  Member 
and  committee  which  shall  request  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  a  lut  of  issue*  which  each 
recipient  ahaU  promptly  return  to  the  Direc- 
tor indicating  the  number  of  constituent 
mqulrlet  on  each  iMue.  The  queatlonnalre 
Shall — 

(1)    be  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion; ""-.i- 


(3)    contam  available  space  for  the  addi- 
tion  of  issues; 

(3)  contam  space  for  comments  peculiar 
to  regional  analysis;  and 

(4)  reflect  patterns  peculiar  to  a  slnele 
Issue.  "b™ 

ruwcnoNs 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Office  shall  make  such 
studies  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  3.  Primary  empha- 
sis shall  be  given  to  supplying  such  analysU 
as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
voting  on  the  measures  which  come  before 
It,  and  on  providing  the  framework  and  over- 
view of  priority  considerations  within  which 
a  meaningful  consideration  of  individual 
meastires  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  \m- 
leas  a  legal  holiday  in  which  case  the 'first 
working  day  thereafter,  and  annually  on 
March  1  of  each  year,  a  report  on  constituent 
inquiries  and  copies  of  such  reports  shall  b« 
furnished  to  each  committee  and  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves.  The  reports  shall  contain 

(1)  an  index  of  the  Issues  and  the  total 
number  of  Inquiries  per  each  issue  as  fur- 
nished by  the  office  of  each  Member  and  Com- 
mittee; 

(2)  Issues  under  Investigation  by  the  Of- 
fice, and  the  agency  involved;  and 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  priori- 
ties among  F«ederal  programs  and  courses  of 
action.  Including  the  Identification  of  those 
programs  and  courses  of  action  which  should 
be  given  greatest  priority  and  those  which 
could  more  properly  be  deferred  as  refiected 
by  the  constituent  Inquiries. 

EXXMPTXD    UATTKXS 

8«c.  fl.  No  complaint  shaU  be  subject  to  in- 
vestigation by  the  Director  under  the  provl- 
slons  of  this  Act  If  such  complaint  Involves— 

(A)  any  administrative  action  concerning 
the  appointment,  removal,  discipline,  bene- 
at^  or  other  personnel  matters  with  respect 

.J^i  *°y  member  of  the  Armed  Vorcta  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes; 

(B)  any  administrative  action,  which  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  person  complaining  of  such 
action  had  actual  notice  thereof,  except  in 
unusual  circumstances,  the  Director  may  in- 
vestigate a  complaint  of  an  administrative 
action  that  would  otherwise  be  exempt  un- 
der this  paragraph; 

(C)  any  administrative  action  based  upon 
a  complaint  which  the  Director  determines 
at  hU  discretion,  to  be  trivial,  frivolous,  vex- 
atious, or  not  made  in  good  faith. 

DzriNmoNs 
Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(A)  "administrative  action"  Includes  ac- 
tion, omission,  decision,  recommendation 
practice  or  procedure; 

(B)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes.  whether 
or  not  It  u  wlthm  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  and  any  officer,  or  member 
thereof  acttog  or  purporting  to  act  to  the 
exercise  of  hU  official  duties,  but  does  not 
Include — 

(I)   the  President; 
(3)   the  Congress; 

(3)  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  governments  of  the  territories  or 
poeseeslons  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(5)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla; 

(8)  agencies  composed  of  repreaenUtlvea 
of  the  parties  or  of  repreaenutlvea  of  orga- 
nizations of  the  parties  to  the  dUputes 
determined  by  them; 

(7)  court*  martial  and  military  commis- 
sions; or  "*»"» 

(8)  mUltary  authority  exercised  tn  the 
field  m  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
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aomuvistbativx  paovisioirs 
Sac.  8.  (a)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Ttslous  of  this  Act,  the  Director  Is  autborlaed 


( 1 )  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  attorneys,  clerks,  and  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Office,  and  such  personnel  shall  be  em- 
ployed without  reference  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  en  the  bcisls  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office; 

(2)  to  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Office  under  this  Act; 

(jj  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  such  Office; 

(4)  request  such  Information,  daU,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  as  the  Director  may 
from  time  to  time  require  and  as  may  be 
produced  consistent  with  other  law; 

(Si  hold  private  discussions  or  meetings 
with  either  the  person  complaining  of  an 
administrative  action  under  Investigation  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  agency  concerned, 
or  both; 

(6)  prepare  and  submit  annually  to  the 
President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  during  tbe  previous  year; 

(7 1  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 
and 

(8)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Dnlted  States. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  agency  Is  authorized  to  make  Its  In- 
formation, data,  and  rep>orts  (Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics)  available 
to  the  greatest  practical  extent  consistent 
with  other  laws  to  the  Director  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions. 

(c)  Section  3107  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  amended  by — 

( 1 1  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(2)  strlkmg  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Constituent  As- 
sistance.". 

EfTKCT   or  OTHKB   LAWS 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation  under  which  any  remedy 
or  right  of  appeal  is  provided  for  any  person, 
or  any  procedure  Is  provided  for  the  Inquiry 
Into  or  investigation  of  any  matter,  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  limit  or  affect  any 
such  remedy,  right  of  appeal,  or  procedure. 
The  powers  conferred  on  the  Director  by  this 
Act  may  be  exercised  by  him  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  effect 
that  any  admmistratlve  action  or  omission 
shall  be  final  or  that  no  api>eal  shall  lie  In 
respect  thereof. 

AtrrHoaizATioN  or  APpaopaiAnoN 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Constituent  As- 
sistance such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Office 
under  this  Act.  AmounU  so  appropriated 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Assistance. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cook)  : 
8.   2501.    A   bill   enUUed    the   Motor 
Vehicle  Disposal  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I. 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  introduce  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Disposal 
Assistance  Act  of  1973."  This  bill  would 
afford  a  practical  means  of  disposing  of 
Junked  and  abandoned  motor  vehicles 
by  providing  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  to  carry  out  programs  approved 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  this  meas- 
ure In  the  last  Congress  as  I  felt  then, 
and  still  do.  that  one  of  the  larger  eco- 
logical problems  facing  America  today, 
is  the  cluttering  of  streets  and  lltteriiig 
of  the  landscape  by  abandoned  and 
junked  vehicles. 

Too  often  we  simply  use  an  Item  until 
we  decide  it  is  no  longer  of  value  and 
then  we  discard  it  In  whatever  manner 
is  most  convenient.  The  junked  motor 
vehicle  is  the  most  obvious  and  notice- 
able example  of  our  solid  waste  disposal 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  area  In- 
volves not  just  autos,  but  also  the  grow- 
ing and  unsightly  accumulation  of  jimk- 
ed  buses  and  trucks  raicircling  our  cities, 
and  dotting  fields  and  vacant  lots  in  the 
countryside. 

This  year,  our  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turing industry  passed  a  significant  mile- 
stone with  the  300  millionth  car  coming 
off  the  assembly  line.  But.  as  the  size  of 
our  automobile  population  grows,  the 
number  of  vehicles  being  abandoned  also 
grows  and  the  Nation  that  relies  on  and 
enjoys  the  automobile  is  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  proliferation  of  rusting 
hulks.  It  is  Indeed  sad  that  the  adage  "old 
chassies  never  die,  they  just  trade  away" 
cannot  be  applied  to  junked  vehicles,  and 
it  is  time  we  realized  that. 

Mr.  President,  a  look  at  the  statistics 
Indicates  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  are  becoming  truly  staggering. 
As  of  1972,  there  were  96.9  million  cars 
and  23.7  million  trucks  and  busses  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Federal  High- 
way Administration  predicts  that  be- 
tween 1971  and  1990  there  will  be  a  total 
of  162.7  million  motor  vehicles  register- 
ed— a  51  percent  increase  over  the  1972 
total.  The  number  of  motor  vehicles 
processed  for  scrap  each  year  is  about  8 
million,  of  which  90  percent  or  7  million 
are  recycled.  Therefore,  we  can  safely  say 
that  at  least  1  million  motor  vehicles 
each  year  and  perhaps  even  more,  are 
added  to  the  visible  junkplles  aroimd  the 
country.  Although  nobody  knows  exact- 
ly how  many  rusty  hulks  are  strewn 
across  the  American  countrj'slde,  the 
current  estimates  nm  between  15  and  20 
million.  This  represents  more  than  1 1  bil- 
lion of  reusable  metals. 

Mr.  President,  although  discarded  mo- 
tor vehicle  hulks  constitute  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  solid  waste  disposal  problem 
In  terms  of  tonnage,  they  Are.  however, 
higher  in  metal  recycle  vajue  than  most 
waste  materials.  The  use  of  1  ton  of 
scrap  eliminates  the  need  for  I'i  tons  of 
Iron  ore,  1  ton  of  coke,  and  a  half  tOD  of 
limestone.  Surely,  in  a  time  when  our 
Nation  must  tighten  up  on^her  use  of 


natural  resources,  this  vast  resource  oi 
ugly  eyesores  could  go  a  long  way  in  con- 
serving what  resources  we  have  left. 

Presently,  American  mills  and  found- 
ries use  from  60  million  to  80  million 
tons  of  scrap  annually.  Without  it,  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  would  rely  en- 
tirely on  dwindling  supplies  of  American 
iron  ore,  coke,  limestone,  or  imported  ore 
from  foreign  mines. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  rid  our  Nation 
of  the  use  and  discard  syndrome,  for  old 
motor  vehicle  hulks  also  represent  a 
source  of  other  valuable  materials  which 
can  be  conserved,  if  a  sound  program 
such  as  I  am  proposing  Is  put  into  ef- 
fect. Presently  60  percent  of  all  the  rub- 
ber, 20  percent  of  all  the  steel,  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  aluminum,  over  7  jser- 
cent  of  the  copper,  13  percent  of  all  the 
nickel,  35  percent  of  all  the  zinc,  and 
over  50  percent  of  all  the  lead  consumed 
In  the  United  States  goes  for  automotive 
use.  Quite  obviously,  junk  motor  vehicles 
are  truly  a  valuable  resource  out  of  place. 

We  must  act  now  to  take  the  neces-f 
sary  steps  to  recycle  the  ever-growingj 
number  of  womout  hulks  so  that  we  can 
change  our  national  eyesores  into  na- 
tional assets.  With  this  aim  in  mind.  I 
urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  .'sponsoring  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Dis- 
posal Assistance  Act"  to  provide  aid  to 
the  States  to  be  used  for  retrieving 
junked  motor  vehicles  and  processing 
them  for  scrap. 

Mt»55&esident,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outlinew?^  my  bill  would  do ; 

This  bill  would  offer  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  States  and  extraconllnental 
territories  adminl.^tered  by  the  United 
States  to  execute  programs  to  remove 
Junk  motor  vehicles  from  public  thor- 
oughfares, junkyards,  and  remote  rural 
areas.  Funds  would  be  adlotted  to  each 
State  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  vehicles  in  all  the  States. 
The  portion  of  amy  States  allotment  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  will  not  be  required 
will  be  reallotted  no  later  than  the  10th 
month  of  that  fiscal  year  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  their  original  allotment. 

Under  this  plan  Federal  regulations 
are  to  be  established  to  spell  out  require- 
ments for  State  participation.  Such 
guidelines  would  include  requirements  to 
provide  for  the  administration  by  a  pub- 
lic agency  in  the  State  of  a  junked  mo- 
tor vehicle  disposal  plan  to  provide  for 
the  efficient  removal  to  scrap  processing 
facilities  of  junked  motor  vehicles.  States 
would  also  provide  an  efficient  means  of 
transferring  title  of  junked  motor  ve- 
hicles— or  other  evidence  of  ownership 
of  such  vehicles  in  States  not  requiring 
title  certification — to  public  agencies  or 
private  business  concerns  charged  with 
the  respon&ibilty  of  processing  such 
motor  vehicle^. 

The  criteria  established  under  the  sec- 
tion on  State  plans  «-ill  also  Include, 
after  thorough  study  and  evaluation  by 
the  Secretary,  pertinent  Information 
available  from  authoritative  sources — as 
DOT,  HEW,  Interior.  Commerce,  Presl- 
dent;s  Council  on  Kivironmental  Qual- 
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Ity.  the  InsUtute  of  Scrap  iron  and 
St«el— a  descrlpUon  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  transporting  junked  motor  ve- 
hicles as  weU  as  the  average  cost  of  such 
scrap  transportation. 
^  Payments  under  this  act  will  be  made 
from  a  State's  allotment  to  any  State 
.  agency  which  administers  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Pay- 
ments from  a  State's  allotment  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  Its  State 
plan  wUl  equal  50  percent  of  the  costs 
for  any  fiscal  year.  In  other  words  half 
wiU  be  Federal;  the  other  half  wlU  be 
State.  The  Federal  share  for  the  total 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  plan  will  be  $25 
million  per  year,  for  fiscal  year  1974 
through  1977. 

Under  this  blU,  and  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. States  will  be  able  to  shrink  or 
at  least  begin  to  shjdnk,  tife  h^ge  ac- 
cumulation of  junk  liulks  •^-hothlng 
within  a  few  years,  bie  ultimate  goal 
would  be  a  smooth  flo^v  of  old  motor  ve- 
hicles back  into  the  steelmaklng  facill- 
Ues  without  the  Intermediate  stops  on 
city  streets,  junkyard  stockpiles,  or  In 
woods  off  country  roads.  Unless  this  re- 
cycling occurs,  we  wlU  soon  find  ourselves 
in  a  national  crijis— buried  in  the  efflu- 
ents of  our  own  affluence. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  tills  plan  will 
assist  the  States  in  a  twofold  fashion 
First,  it  will  aid  the  States,  which  in  most 
cases  lack  the  financial  resources  to 
carry  on  a  meaningful  program  on  their 
own  Initiative.  Second,  this  financial  as- 
sistance should  provide  the  needed  in- 
centive to  pass  State  legislation  dealing 
with  junked  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  my  bill  is  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all  and  I  do  not  offer 
it  as  the  final  word  or  the  final  solution— 
but.  I  think  it  is  a  good  working  start  and 
I  feel  that  the  hearings  held  on  this  bill 
in  the  91st  Congress  pointed  to  this  fact 
I  continue  to  be  amenable  to  sugges- 
tions, modifications,  or  Improvements  to 
my  approach  and  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  will 
view  It  in  this  light.  "^^"-t^e  win 

I  have  offered  my  bill  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  a  balanced,  flexible 
fundable,  nnd  easy  to  admtaister  pro- 
gram which  fills  a  very  real  and  pressing 
need.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  some 
significant  legislation  will  come  out  of 
this  Congress  to  deal  with  this  mounting 
problem  of  junked  and  abandoned  motor 
vehicles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  now  Introduce  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  as 
follows : 

S.  2501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Dis- 
posal Aaslstance  Acf 

*n»»0P«tAT10NS    ATJTHOHZKD 

S«c.  a  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  •25.000.000  for 
^  ^^/T  *'"^*"«  •'"'**  30,  1974.  $25,000,- 
•25X)00,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
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GftAKTS   TO   STATU 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  is  author  iced  to 
make  grants  to  SUtes  which  have  SUte  plans 
approved  by  him.  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  motor  vehicle 
disposal  plans. 

V-LOTliKIfTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  for 
the  purpoees  of  section  3  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Administrator  shall  allot  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  among  the  Ck>mmonwe«lth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  From 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  vehicles  In  all 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "SUte"  does  not  Include  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  States  aUotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Administrator  determines  wUl  not  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  State  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year,  sftali  be  reallotted  not  later 
than  the  tenth  month  In  such  fiscal  year 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
aUotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  SUtes 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  which  the  Administrator  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  wiu  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  its  State  plans 
approved  under  thla  Act.  and  the  total  o; 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallott«l 
wnong  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shaU  be  deemed  p«ut  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

(c)  The  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  a  State  and  In  all  Statee  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  daU 
available  to  him. 


STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  6(a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  Its 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  consistent  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Administrator  may 
establish.  Such  plan  shall 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  by  a 
public  agency  In  the  State  of  a  Junked  motor 
vehicle  disposal  plan  designed  to  provide 
»r  the  efficient  removal  to  scrap  processlne 
faculties  of  junked   motor  vehicles: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  a  State  law 
substantially  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments established  by  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  enacted  or  will  promptly  be  enacted 
by  such  State  designed  to  provide  an  efficient 
means  of  transferring  tlUe  of  Junked  motor 
vehicles  (or  other  evidence  of  ownership  of 
such  vehicles  in  States  not  requiring  title 
certification)    to   public   agencies  or   private 

.^IP*"  concerns  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  transporting  such  motor  vehicles 
to  scrap  processing  faculties; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
agency  wlU  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  costs  of  such  program: 

(4)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disposal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  agency 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  Stat© 
•gency  to  any  agency  of  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  such  State)  under  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  such  reasonabls  re- 
ports in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 


affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compUes  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

(c)  Criteria  established  under  this  secUon 
shall  include,  after  consideration  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  latest  and  best  Informa- 
tion available,  a  description  of  the  most  ef- 
IV^^t^tt^  °^  transportaig  Junked  motor 
vehicles,  the  average  cost  of  such  scrap  trans- 
porting the  requirements  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  other  in- 
formation as  the  Administrator  deems  rele- 
vant  and  necessary. 

ADMINISTEATIVB    P«OVlSIOIfS 

♦  .  ^  ?•  1*^  ^°  **"*•'  ^  «^y  out  the  obiec- 

tL*",  ^  ^^  ^"'  **^*  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary;' 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  deem  advisable: 

(3)    procure   the   serrtces  of  experts  and 

o^'itn  ^^  ^  accordance  with  section  3l(» 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code;  and 

»nl,* .'„,"**  ^f  '»*""^"-  personnel,  facilities 
and  Uifofmatlon  of  any  other  Federal  depart - 
ment  or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  prlva^' 
research  agency  with  the  consent  of  such 
?he°e*for'    ^^^    "    ''"^°"*    reimbursement 

•Jh'.v^^'',  "*>^»t  "y  the  Administrator 
each  Federal  department  and  agency  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  its  services 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information,  Includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
fh-  A*H  .  *^  ^^*'  ^*»teat  practicable  extent  to 
the  Admlnutrator  m  the  performance  of  hu 
funcOons  xinder  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  which  re- 
ceives assistance  from  a  SUte  under  thU 
Act  shall  make  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes.  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  for  purposes  of  audit  and 
examination,  any  books,  documents,  papers 
and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  assist- 
ance received  by  such  agency  or  organiza- 
tion from  the  SUte  under  this  Act. 

PATME*rr8 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  a  SUte's  allotment  to  any 
such  SUte  agency  which  administers  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5.  Pavments  under 
this  Act  from  a  SUte's  allotment  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  lu  State  plan 
shall  equal  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
any  fiscat  year.  In  determining  the  cost  of 
carrying  out- a  SUte's  plan,  there  shall  be 
excluded  »ny  cost  with  respect  to  which 
p.iyments  were  received  under  any  other 
Federal  program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  SUte  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  InsUlhnents.  Ui  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustmenu  on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpaymenu.  and  may  be  made  directly  to  a 
SUte  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  SUte  or 
to  both. 

WrrHHOLDINC  OF  CBANTS 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Administrator  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportur  " t-  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act 

finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  faUur-  to  comply  subsUn- 
tlally  with  any  such  provision:  the  Adminis- 
trator ShaU  notify  such  recipient  of  his  find- 
ings and  no  further  paymenu  may  be  made 


to  such  recipient  by  the  Secretary  untu  he  Is 
MtlsQed  that  suoh  noncompliance  has  been, 
or  win  promptly  be,  corrected.  However,  the 
Administrator  may  authorize  the  continu- 
ance of  paymenU  with  resptect  to  any  proj- 
ects pursuant  to  thla  Act  which  are  t>elng 
carried  out  by  such  recipient  and  which 
are  not  Involved  in  the  noncompliance. 

DETINrnOKS 

Sxc.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "•Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(31  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  prlmarUy  for  use  on  the 
public  streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except 
soy  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail 
or  rails.  The  Administrator  may  exclude 
classes  of  motor  vehicles  other  than  pas- 
senger automobiles  from  the  definition  of 
motor  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
upon  a  finding  that  to  do  so  Is  In  the  public 
Interest: 

(3)  the  term  "Junked  motor  vehicle" 
means  any  motor  vehicle  which  the  owner 
desires  to  dispose  of.  Including  derelict  mo- 
tor vehicles; 

(4)  The  term  "derelict  motor  vehicle" 
means  any  obviously  abandoned  vehicle 
which  has  component  parU  missing.  Is  In- 
operable, or  Is  worth  less  than  $100  In 
value: 

(5 1  the  term  "SUte"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
virgin  Island^,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Gravel.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Hoghks,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Dominici.  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON.       Mr.       ROTH,       Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.J.  Res.  159.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  first  Sun- 
day in  July  of  each  year  as  "Walk  a  Mile 
for  Your  Health  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WALK  A  MILE  rot  TOUE  HEALTH  OAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  McGee,  Mc- 
Intyre, Gravel,  Thurmond,  Clark,  Wil- 
liams, Percy,  Helms,  Randolph,  Hansen, 
Hughes,  Bible,  Nelson,  Domenici,  Hud- 
dleston.  Roth,  Pell,  Bartlett,  Hum- 
phrey, Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  and  Mc- 
Govern I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  last  Sunday  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your 
Health  Day." 

Mr.  President,  two  statistics  that  may 
seem  unrelated  in  reality  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  each  other.  First.  49  mil- 
lion adult  AmericEuis  get  no  exercise  be- 
yond that  required  by  their  Jobs.  Sec- 
ond, heart  disease  accounts  for  54  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  connection  between  these 
statistics?  Well,  simply  put.  the  first  sta- 
tistic is  a  factor  that  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  second  statistic.  In  other 
words  a  lack  of  exercise  can  lead  to  heart 
disease. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties,  when  everything  from  golf 


carts  to  electric  can  openers  cut  down 
on  the  effort  we  make  to  live  In  thla  af- 
fluent coimtry.  the  rate  at  which  young 
men  between  25  and  44  died  from  heart 
attacks  Increased  by  an  alarming  14 
percent. 

The  heart  Is  a  muscle,  like  any  other. 
It  needs  exercise,  like  any  other.  What 
happens  if  we  put  unusual  stress  on  an 
unused  muscle?  A  charley  horse  or  a 
torn  ligament.  But  if  we  put  the  same 
sort  of  stress  on  the  heart  the  result 
may  be  a  severe  heart  attack. 

There  are  four  generally  recognized 
conditions  that  make  any  of  us  candi- 
dates for  a  heart  attack.  The  first  is 
heredity.  If  both  of  our  parents  have  had 
heart  trouble  we  have  to  be  particularly 
careful  to  care  for  our  heart.  The  second 
is  smoking.  The  third  is  a  high  choles- 
terol level.  And  the  fourth  is  inadequate 
exercise. 

We  cannot  do  anything  about  hered- 
ity. We  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  our  cholesterol  level 
without  drugs.  We  can  stop  smokinc.  al- 
though many  find  this  very  difficult!  But 
one  very  obvious,  simple  and  Important 
step  we  can  take  is  exercise. 

How  do  we  exercise  to  get  Into  shape 
and  stay  there?  One  thing  we  should  not 
do  is  to  go  out  after  months  or  years  of 
no  exercise  and  nm  2  or  3  miles  or  play 
a  strenuous  game  of  tennis. 

The  best,  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most 
enjoyable  way  to  exercise  Is  to  walk  your 
way  to  health.  You  can  do  It  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  You  can  do  it  anywhere.  You 
can  do  it  with  your  family  or  by  yourself. 
You  can  do  It  without  any  special  equip- 
ment. 

And  how  enjoyable  it  can  be.  A  brisk 
walk  in  the  fall  air  is  a  tonic  superior 
to  anything  you  can  get  over  your  neigh- 
borhood drug  counter.  It  has  the  further 
benefit  of  reacqualntlng  you  with  those 
surroundings  you  normally  whiz  by  in 
the  car  every  few  days.  It  makes  you 
aware  of  your  environment.  It  makes  you 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  keep  our 
air  fresh  and  our  water  clean. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  last  Sunday  of  May  each  year 
as  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day." 
I  wish  that  I  could  claim  this  idea  as 
my  own.  But  it  really  started  with  a 
marvelous  letter  I  received  last  January 
from  Bruce  Ruska  of  Chatham.  Mich. 
I  intend  to  have  this  letter  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. t)ecause  it  spells  out  with  the 
force  of  great  sincerity  how  enjoyable 
and  meaningful  such  a  day  could  be  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

However.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  a  short  term  effort  to 
implement  the  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your 
Health  Day"  concept  this  past  July. 

This  brief  effort  resulted  in  a  symbolic 
walk  with  my  Senate  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  Chii.es.  Javits. 
Mansfield.  McGovern.  Nelson,  suid 
Thurmond  as  well  as  a  statement  salut- 
ing the  observance  of  "Walk  a  Mile  Day" 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  day  was  endorsed  and  proclaimed 
by  President  Nixon  personally  and  by 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 


ness tuid  Sports.  It  received  the  specific 
endorsement  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  as  well  as  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union. 

A  number  of  television  commercials 
were  played  in  cities  around  the  country 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this  day 
to  good  health.  Members  of  the  television 
industry  were  particularly  helpful  in  the 
promotion  of  this  idea. 

But  we  can  do  more.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  congressional  endorsement  of  the 
"Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day  "  con- 
cept is  essential  if  it  Is  to  become  truly  a 
national  event.  This  coupled  with  a 
change  in  the  date  on  which  the  event  is 
to  be  celebrated  to  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans have  not  yet  left  for  their  summer 
holiday  at  the  beach  or  the  mountadns 
would  help  to  make  the  day  a  great 
success. 

One  ancillary  effect  of  the  "Walk  a 
Mile"  campaign  should  be  a  substantial 
saving  in  Federal  tax  dollars.  Better  ex- 
ercise habits  undoubtedly  will  lead  to 
better  health.  As  Americans  are  inspired 
by  this  resolution  to  get  that  vital  ex- 
ercise their  medical  bills  will  shrink.  And 
Uncle  Sam's  cost  Inmedical  payments  as 
well  as  lost  producclvity  will  dwindle. 

Thus  all  of  us  who  have  an  interest  in 
reducing  spending  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level  should  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

These  are  the  reasons  21  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  introduced  this  reso- 
lution today.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  with  dispatch  to  approve  the 
measure  so  that  planning  for  next  year  s 
event  can  proceed  quickly  and  effectively. 
Quite  literally,  lives  may  depend  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the- 
Ruska  letter  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
speech,  the  President's  statement  salut- 
ing "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day," 
the  Physical  Fitness  Council's  proclama- 
tion, and  the  text  of  the  resolution  itself 
De  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Chatham,  Mich.. 

January  18,  1973. 

Deas  Sm:  My  name  Is  Bruce  Ruska,  I'm 
24  years  old  and  smgle.  Today  Is  the  18th 
of  January  1973.  I  don't  know  where  you 
are.  but  I'm  In  Alger  Coimty  and  It's  a  really 
great  day  for  winter.  My  girlfriend  and  I 
Just  came  back  from  a  mile  hike  down  the 
highway  In  Forest  Lake.  Michigan.  As  I  was 
walking  I  began  thinking  what  would  It  be 
like  If  we  set  aside  one  day  during  the 
summer,  probably  a  Sunday,  where-as  people 
would  walk  Instead  of  drive.  We  could  call 
It.  "Walk  A  MUe  For  Your  Health".  This 
would  be  so  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  physi- 
cal fitness  would  probably  be  the  first.  But 
Just  think  of  all  the  other  ways,  pollution 
from  automobUes,  I  really  don't  know  how 
much  It  would  help  poUutlon  but  It  should 
In  some  way.  I  know  It  wouldnt  be  possible 
to  stop  all  people  from  driving,  people  do 
have  emergencies.  But  If  people  would  sit 
down  and  Just  think  about  It.  what  harm 
could  It  do.  Setting  aside  one  day  a  year 
for  this  purpose  sure  wouldnt  be  asking 
much. 

I  Just  wonder  how  many  people  drive  to 
the  comer  store  maybe  a  mUs  away  for  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  Sunday  paper.  Why  cant  people 
walk?  How  about  a  Sunday  walk  In  the  area 
around  you?  I  know  the  area  I  11  v»  m.  Algtr 
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County,  In  the  Upper  Penlnaula.  I  haven't 
aeen  all  the  beauty  of  nature  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  my  home  town.  People  can  learn 
many  beautiful  things  from  nature.  People 
can  have  picnics  and  outings,  getting  to- 
gether, talking  to  people,  forgetting  everycUy 
problems,  out  in  the  fresh  air  of  nature 
whUe  we  stUl  have  some  fresh  air  left  to 
breathe.  Walking  and  driving  are  two  differ- 
ent things.  What  do  you  think  about  when 
you  are  driving?  OS  you  think  about  the 
trees  or  the  sky  or  how  beautiful  nature  Is-- 
How  about  the  beer  cans  and  debris  along  our 
highways! 

I  dont  know  about  you,  but  my  mind  U 
on  my  driving,  do  I  need  gas.  maybe  a  quart 
of  oil.  do  my  tires  have  enough  air  in  them? 
I  hope  you  get  my  point.  Vow  lets  take  a 
look  when  people  are  walking.  Mavbe  you're 
walking  down  a  highway,  you  tklk  about 
how  beautiful  that  big  blue  sky  Is.  the  color 
of  trees,  heck,  you  could  place  those  beer 
cans  In  neat  pUes  along  side  a  highway  so 
the  clean-up  crew  can  do  a  better  Job  at 
keeping  our  highways  cleaner. 

How  about  teaching  your  children  to  be 
better  citizens!  How  about  walking  down  a 
trail  on  a  beautiful  summer  day  with  your 
famUy  and  friends  Maybe  your  going  on  a 
picnic  or  maybe' Just  walking  along  a  nice 
flshlr.g  stream.  Stop  and  think  about  It.  if 
not  for  you.  how  about  your  children!  its 
hard  for  me  to  put  down  on  paper  the  feel- 
ings I  had  whUe  I  was  walking  down  that 
highway  on  this  beautiful  winter  day.  I 
knew  many  people  who  should  read  this  will 
probably  Joke  about  it.  People  will  probably 
think  Im  one  of  those  nature  lovers,  but 
I'm  not.  Im  Just  an  average  human  being 
like  you.  So  stop  and  Just  think  about  It  for 
a  second.  "Walk  A  Mile  For  Your  Health". 

I  would  be  very  pleased  If  you  would  write 
back  and  let  me  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
subject.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  you 
plan  to  pursue  this  very  Important  subject 
or  whatever.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BarcK  RcsKA. 

W.*LK-A-MrLB-r0«-Y0C«-HKALTH   DAT 

I  By  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sp>orts) 

A    PaOCLAMATION 

Whereas  appropriate  physical  exercise  on  a 
regular  basU  Is  instrumental  in  promoting 
good  health  and  in  preventing  heart  disease 

Whereas  walking  is  a  safe,  inexpensive  and 
effective  form  of  exercise  which  is  avaUable 
to  everyone  except  the  disabled  and  the  very 
young; 

Whereas  a  recent  national  survey  by  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  showed  that  49  mUlion  adult  Amer- 
icans get  no  exercise  beyond  that  required 
by  their  Jobs:  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  urgent  personal 
and  economic  reasons  for  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  preventive  health  care; 

Now,  therefore,  the  President's  CouncU  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  does  endorse  and 
proclaim  Sunday.  July  I.  as  Walk-a-MUe-for- 
Tour-Health-Day  States,  municipalities  and 
other  local  Jurisdictions,  and  sports  clubs 
and  organizations,  are  urged  to  promote  ac- 
tivities appropriate  to  this  observance,  and 
aU  Individual  Americans  are  urged  to  walk 
a  mile  on  that  day.  alone  or  in  company  with 
others,  as  the  flrst  step  toward  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  physical  ntness. 


not  reap  the  benefits  that  simple  walking 
will  provide.  Yet  beyond  the  obvious  health 
beneflta  of  walking.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  long  walks  are' refreshing  ex- 
ercises of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It 
offers  time  for  reflection  and  time  for  per- 
sonal thought. 

"Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day"  this 
weekend  is  an  opportunity  for  aU  Americana 
to  recogniae  the  many  health  benefits  of 
walking.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  continue 
this  and  other  Important  physical  fitness 
programs  on  every  day  thereafter. 

S.J.  Rzs.  150 

Whereas,  regular  moderate  physical  exer- 
cise 13  recognized  sclentlflcally  as  Instrumen- 
tal In  promoting  good  health  and  in  prevent- 
ing heart  disease; 

Whereas,  this  Nation's  tradition  of  vigor- 
ous physical  exertion  stands  in  healthy  con- 
trast to  the  present  trend  toward  the  seden- 
tary life; 

Whereas,  walking  is  a  pollutlon-fr»e.  nat- 
ural, aad  inexpensive  mode  of  transporta- 
tion requiring  no  special  skill  or  ability; 

Whereas,  walking  allows  Individuals  to  ex- 
perience the  beauty  of  their  surrounding  en- 
vironment; and 

Whereas    this  Nation  should  make  a  com- 
mitment   to    persuading    all    Americans    to 
sample    the    Joys    and    beneflU    of    walkimj 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  Sunday  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your 
Health  Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Interested  groups  and 
organisations  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
obtaining  physical  exercise  through  walking 
and.  on  that  day,  to  abandon  other  modes 
of  transportation  in  favor  of  walking 
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R«ZK)  was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  2354.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  partlcipa- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  In  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

S.    244S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyri,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staitord) 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Bay»).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
DoMiNicK),  and  the  Senator  from  DU- 
nols  (Mr.  Pkrcy)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2445,  a  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  con- 
solidate the  reporting  of  wages  by  em- 
ployers for  Income  tax  withholding  and 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disabUity  insur- 
ance purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SCNATK    JOINT    tXSOLUTION     138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph    the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
ScHWKiKiRj  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  to  set  aside 
reg\ilations  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  secUon  206  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
amended. 
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S.  2495— ADDITIONAL  REFERRAL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  day 
before  yesterday  I  introduced  S.  2495  and 
asked  and  obtained  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  bill  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  then  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  sent  also  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Ho'"''*?!!?  o  W^^","»«^  bill  is  reported  by      tlon  of  the  United  Stitirto  c'ei^Tn  Xm^rT 
the  first  2  committees,  is  there  objae-xcan    Indians    and    Ai^a    Natwes  Thich 
tlon  to  the  request  of  the  SenatorlW    ^icy  ha.  come  to  be  known  .1  the  S^ 
Washington.   The  Chair  hears  no  ob-     °**'°'^  Po'lcy;  and 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
48— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY  AND 
FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND 
ALASKAN  NATIVES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DoMENici)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution : 

S.  Con.  Rn.  48 

Whereas  the  Constitution,  legislation 
JudlcUl  decUlona.  and  executive  action  have 
recognized  that  the  United  SUtes  has  a  cor - 
tlnulng  duty  and  the  legal  and  moral  obl'- 
gatlona  of  a  trustee  to  American  Indians  anl 
Alaska  Natives,  requiring  the  highest  de- 
gree of  loyatly,  care,  skui,  and  dUigence  by 
the  United  SUtes  In  fulfilling  that  trust 
responsibility;    and 

Whereas  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
and  particularly  in  H.  Con.  Res.  108  of  the 
Eighty-third  Congress,  declared  a  congres- 
sional policy  disavowing  the  responslblll- 
ties  created  by  the  aforesaid  trustee  oblUa- 


jection,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S     23S0 


Statimint  bt  thk  Pkxsidknt 
This  Sunday  scores  of  Americans.  Includ- 
ing  Members  of  the  Congress,  health  and 
athletic  associations,  and  the  President's 
CouncU  on  Physical  Fitness,  and  spcw^  wUl 
if"^.  »J^^J«t>ratlng  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Your 
Health  Day"  i  heartUy  Join  in  salutlnit  this 
observance 

Whether  out  of  habit  or  Inclination,  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  in  this  country  do 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattiild)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2350,  to  amend 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  the  coordinated 
application  of  technology  to  civilian 
needs  in  the  area  of  earth  resources 
survey  systems,  to  establish  within  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
^tration  an  OfBce  of  Earth  Resources 
Survey  Systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HuicPHRrr  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Aboc- 


Whereas  the  termination  policy  declared 
in  H  Con.  Res.  108  has  created  among 
American  IndUns  and  Alaska  Natives  ap- 
prehension that  the  United  SUtes  may  not 
in  the  future  honor  lu  trustee  obligation 
and  unceruinty  has  severely  limited  the 
ability  of  IndUn  tribes  to  develop  fully  the 
human  and  economic  potential  of  their  com- 
munities In  accord  with  their  cultural 
values;  and 

Whereas  the  termination  policy  declared 
m  H.  Con.  Res.  108  has  had  adverse  social 
consequences  for  tribal  communities  and 
Individuals  upon  which  it  has  been  im- 
posed:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  Senate  (the 
House  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress   that — 

(1)  the  policy,  of  termination  announced 
by  H.  Con.  Res.  108  no  longer  represenu  the 
poUcy  of  Congress  and  Is  hereby  repudiated 
as  a  policy  of  the  Congress; 

(2)  the  Integrity  and  right  to  continued 
existence  of  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive  governments   are   expreaaly   confirmed; 


(31  the  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na> 
tlves  and  their  governments  are,  by  thte 
concurrent  resolution,  assured  that  the 
United  SUt«s  wUl  continue  to  i>erform  lU 
trust  res{x>nalbUltlea  to  them  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  responsibilities  for  their 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  that 
those  trust  responsibilities  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  recognized,  reaffirmed,  and  wUl 
be  performed  with  the  highest  degree  of 
loyalty,   care,   skill,   and   dUlgence. 

(4)  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  be 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  for  develop, 
mg  program  efforU  and  procedures  that 
wUl  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
■octal  and  economic  development  efforU  of 
Indian  people  and  maximize  opp>ortunltles 
for  Indian  control  and  self-determination 
which  shall  be  a  major  goal  of  our  National 
Indian  policy. 


BTTDOrr   KETOBIf 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
experienced  many  failures  in  its  relation- 
ship with  the  American  Indian.  None  of 
the  failures  of  recent  years  has  been  so 
apparent  as  the  termination  policy  ex- 
pressed in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  passed  by  the  83d  Congress  In  1953. 
The  policy  expressed  by  this  resolution 
served  no  useful  purpose  other  than  to 
threaten  the  Indian  tribes  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  trust  relationship  be- 
tween the  tribes  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Indian  people  throughout  the  country 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  have  the 
policy  of  termination  rescinded.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  Indian  message  to  Con- 
gress on  July  8,  1970,  called  for  an  end  to 
termination  when  he  said : 

For  many  years  we  have  talked  about  en- 
couraging Indians  to  exercise  greater  self- 
determination,  but  our  progress  has  never 
been  commensurate  with  our  promises.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  situation  has  been  the 
threat  of  termination. 

Yet  as  a  result  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108,  termination  remains  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  repudiate 
the  termination  policy  which  for  20  years 
has  hung  over  the  tribes  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles.  The  resolution,  if  enacted, 
»111  end  the  era  of  termination  and  begin 
an  era  of  self-determination  for  the  In- 
dian tribes. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  others  who 
wish  to  join  me  in  this  effort  which  will 
allow  the  Indian  to  determine  his  own 
destiny  yet  will  reaffirm  the  Federal 
Government-Indian  partnership. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SXNATK  aXSOLlTTIOW    ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 160.  to  establish  a  temporary  se- 
lect committee  of  the  Senate  regarding 
regulatory  agencies. 


FEDERAL  ACT  TO  CONTROL  EX- 
PENDITURES AND  ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL    PRIORITIES— AMEND- 

MENT 

AMCNnmNT  NO.  8SS 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.) 


Mr.  MU6KIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself,  Sen- 
ator Brock,  and  Senator  Magnuson,  an 
amendment.  In  the  form  of  a  substitute 
to  8.  1541.  the  Federal  Act  to  Control 
Expenditures  and  Establish  National  Pri- 
orities, on  which  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  will  begin  markup  ses- 
sions next  week. 

This  amendment  is  a  revised  version  of 
the  amendment  to  S.  1541  Senator  Brock 
and  I  introduced  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures. That  amendment  was  defeated 
in  subcommittee  by  a  5-4  vote. 

The  revised  Muskle-Brock  amendment 
calls  for  far-reaching,  but  workable,  re- 
forms of  the  system  by  which  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  Federal  budget. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
both  a  meaningful  debate  on  budget  pri- 
orities and  for  firm  controls  on  Federal 
spending.  It  would,  in  fact,  call  for  Con- 
gress to  have  completed  all  of  its  actions 
on  the  Federal  budget  before  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  fiscal  year. 

There  Is  little  dispute  that  the  present 
congressional  system  of  considering  the 
budget  Is  in  need  of  rtform. 

Under  the  present  appropriations 
process.  Congress  lacks  both  the  staff 
and  the  information  it  needs  to  consider 
the  budget  comprehensively.  Congress,  to 
be  sure.  Is  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
to  the  President  in  making  budgetary 
decisions.  It  does  not  have  its  own  budget 
staff,  and  it  must  rely  on  the  executive 
branch  for  much  of  the  Information,  the 
judgments,  and  the  evaluations  It  needs 
to  make  fiscal  decisions. 

Under  the  present  appropriations  proc- 
ess, the  Congress  does  not  have  the  time 
It  needs  to  consider  the  budget  adequate- 
ly. This  time  problem  Is  twofold:  Con- 
gress gets  a  late  start  on  its  budget  con- 
sideration, and  it  cannot  complete  action 
on  the  budget  in  time  to  avoid  forcing 
the  executive  branch  to  run  on  continu- 
ing resolutions  for  many  months. 

Under  the  current  appropriations  proc- 
ess, major  spending  decisions  are  frag- 
mented. Presently,  only  44  percent  of  the 
budget  goes  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  And  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  principal  cause  of  increased 
Federal  spending  is  an  ever-Increasing 
use  of  backdoor  spending  measures 
which  do  not  go  through  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  before  the 
Congress  Is  to  solve  those  readily 
acknowledged  problems  with  the  appro- 
priations process.  S.  1541  would  not  do 
that.  Rather.  It  Is  an  overreaction  to 
these  admittedly  serious  problems  which 
could.  In  the  long  run.  complicate  the 
process  of  congressional  consideration  of 
the  budget  even  more. 

First.  S.  1541  would  needlessly  compli- 
cate the  appropriations  process  by  add- 
ing another  committee.  It  Is  Ironic  that 
a  budget  reform  aimed  to  do  something 
about  fragmentation  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess would  further  fragment  that  process 
by  layering  still  another  committee  into 
the  process. 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  creation  of 
the  Budget  Committee — under  S.  1541  it 
would  be  a  virtual  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Senate — is  the  abolition  of  the 
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Appropriation*  Committees.  If  the 
Budget  Committee  decides  the  priorities 
and  reconciles  spending  with  macro- 
economic  realities,  the  role  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  be  sub- 
stantially diminished  and  perhaps 
unnecessary. 

Second,  S.  1641  would  establish  by 
April  tS-binding  ceilings  for  all  spending 
measures— ceilings  that  can  only  be 
changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  S.  1541  would  enforce  those 
binding  ceilings  by  creating  a  hopelessly 
complex  system  of  Senate  rules  that 
would  tie  up  tjje  Senate  In  its  considera- 
tion of  spending  bills. 

Those  ceUlngs  would  be  so  binding  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
prevented  from  reporting  to  the  Senate 
floor  an  appropriations  bill  that  it  had 
approved  if  it  exceeded  any  of  the  ceil- 
ings In  the  concurrent  resolution.  That 
means,  for  example,  that  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  after  careful  delib- 
eration decided  to  cut  $5  bllUon  from  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  and  add  $4 
billion  to  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
the  Defense  bUl  could  not  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  floor  even  though  the  total 
spending  for  the  two  bills  would  be  $1 
billion  less  than  the  combined  ceilings 
for  the  two  bills  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

And  the  ceilings  would  be  so  binding 
that  the  full  Senate  would  be  prevented 
from  passing  an  appropriations  bill  that 
exceeded  any  of  the  celUngs  in  the  con- 
current resolution— even  if  it  voted  to  do 
so. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1541  argue  that 
a  simple  majority  of  the  Senate  could 
change  the  ceilings  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  by  passing  another  con- 
current resolution.  But  that  would  be 
unlikely  since  all  concurrent  resolutions 
must  be  reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Third.  S.  1541  would  require  the  Con- 
gress to  make  its  most  important  deci- 
sions on  budget  priorities  at  the  time  it 
is  least  equipped  to  do  so — at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  consideration  of  fiscal  meas- 
ures. Under  S.  1541.  Congress  would  set 
binding  ceiUngs  on  expenditures  before 
it  has  had  the  benefit  of  complete  hear- 
ings on  either  authorlzaUon  or  appro- 
priations bills.  This  approach  would 
make  a  mockery  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  authorization  processes  since 
all  the  most  ImporUnt  decisions  would 
be  made  long  before  either  is  completed 
And  it  would  effectively  cut  the  public 
out  of  a  significant  role  In  the  budgetary 
decision  process  of  its  government  since 
it  Is  through  appropriations  and  authori- 
zation hearings  that  the  public  now  gets 
Its  Input. 

Fourth.  S.  1541  addresses  neither  of 
the  critical  timing  problems  with  the 
current  appropriations  process.  S.  1541 
does  caU  for  the  President  to  submit  his 
budget  to  Congress  by  November  15.  but 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  period  during 
which  Congress  would  consider  the  bud- 
get would  be  the  same  as  it  Is  now— the 
period  between  the  time  It  got  back  in 
January  until  It  finished  consideration. 
And  even  the  proponents  of  S.  1541  pro- 
ject that  under  the  procedure  in  that 
bill  Congress  would  not  complete  action 
on  the  budget  before  October  30,  a  full 
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4  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Thia  timetable  would  put 
Congress  In  the  ridiculous  poslton  of  ce- 
menting Into  law  the  fact  that  It  cannot 
complete  its  consideration  of  the  budget 
on  time — before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

In  contrast,  the  substitute  amendment 
we  are  offering  would  make  some  basic 
reforms  in  the  current  appropriations 
process  to  give  Congress  a  firm  handle  on 
budget  consideration. 

First,  it  would  provide  Congress  with 
more  time  to  consider  the  budget  by 
shifting  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  October  1 — a  move  recommended  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

This  would  increase  by  a  full  3 
months  the  time  Congress  has  to  work 
on  the  budget.  And  in  addition,  our 
amendment  would  require  that  the  ac- 
tion on  authorization  bills  be  completed 
by  June  30  so  that  the  Congress  could 
spend  the  period  between  July  1  and 
September  30  working  on  appropriations 
bills. 

Second,  our  amendment  would  not  fur- 
ther fragment  the  appropriations  process 
by  adding  another  committee  to  it. 
Rather,  recognizing  that  backdoor  spend- 
ing is  the  practice  which  accounts  for  the 
fragmentation  of  the  budget  process  and 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  maintain  ef- 
fective control  over  spending,  our  amend- 
ment would  return  control  over  back- 
door spending  measures  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  rename  that 
Committee  the  Committee  on  Budget  and 
Appropriations. 

Third,  our  approach  would  require  the 
Congress  to  establish  initial  targets  for 
spending  before  it  begins  cor\sideration  of 
individual  appropriations  bills.  In  fact, 
under  our  amendment,  the  Congress 
would  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  Budget  similar  to  the  one  it  would 
pass  in  S.  1541.  However,  our  amendment 
would  give  Congress  the  flexibility  to 
readjust  those  targets  sis  it  further  con- 
sidered spending  measures. 

Then,  under  our  approach,  after  all 
lndi%-idual  appropriations  measures  had 
cleared  Congress — but  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fiscal  year — Congress 
would  make  whatever  adjustments  it 
thought  necessary  to  reconcile  its  actions 
on  individual  spending  measures  with 
the  initial  targets  set  forth  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution. 

This  approach  would  provide  for  a 
meaningful  debate  on  budget  priorities 
both  at  the  time  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  was  considered  and.  more  im- 
portantly, at  the  end  of  the  budgetmak- 
Ing  process  when  Congress  adjusts  its 
actions  on  indindual  spending  measures. 
Most  importantly  this  procedure  would 
alia*-  Congress  to  make  Its  final  deci- 
sions on  budget  priorities  at  the  end  of 
lis  process  of  consideraticwi  of  the  budget 
rather  than  forcing  it  to  make  that  final 
decision  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  a 
workable  alternative  to  8.  1541.  It  would 
provide  real  and  meaningful  reforms  of 
our  appropriations  process.  And  it  would 
allow  Coogress  to  get  a  firm  handle  on 
Federal  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 


Brock's  remarks,  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  a  summary  and  explanation 
of  the  amendment  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Sinator  Brock 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  dlstlngulahed 
Senator  from  Itaine,  Mr.  Muskle.  In  offering 
an  amendment.  In  the  nature  oX  a  substitute, 
to  S.  1641.  a  bill  to  control  spending  and 
upgrade  priorities. 

No  subject  before  the  Congress  Is  closer 
to  my  heart  than  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  Congressional  budgetmaklng  process.  We 
simply  must  do  a  better  Job  of  aUocatlng 
the  peoples  money  than  the  current  hap- 
hazard system. 

There  Is  substantial  agreement  on  that 
point.  And  yet.  agreement  on  the  details  of 
any  partlctUar  reform  system  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  extremely  complex  nature  of 
the  subject  Itself,  and  by  the  plethora  of  new 
Ideas  and  suggestions  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  fore. 

The  procedural  system  which  would  be 
established  under  this  amendment  Is  an 
effecuve  and  workable  one.  It  is  a  system 
which  can  engender  wide  support  from  this 
body.  I  believe.  In  short,  that  it  Is  a  practical 
avenue  to  the  early  achievement  of  the  re- 
form we  need  so  badly. 

In  addition.  It  corrects  three  principal 
trouble  spots  in  S.  1641.  as  reported  out  by 
the  budgeting  and  management  subcommit- 
tee. First.  It  avoids  adding  another  layer  of 
committees  to  the  budget  consideration  proc- 
ess, with  the  inevitable  slowing  of  the  proc- 
ess which  that  brings.  Second,  It  does  not 
inhibit  the  abUlty  of  Senators  to  seek  the 
flextbUlty  of  change  In  spending  priorities 
History  has  shown  us  that  when  reasonable 
flexlbUlty  Is  lacking,  ceilings,  goals  and  dead- 
lines very  quickly  And  themselves  Ignored. 
Third.  It  avoids  putting  Congreas  into  the 
ridiculous  position  of  writing  into  law  the 
fact  that  It  cannot  complete  its  budget  de- 
liberations prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
amendment  is  the  new  control  It  would  give 
the  Congress  over  backdoor  spending  by 
requiring  these  Items  to  be  processed  through 
a  new  Committee  on  Budget  and  Approprla- 

In  addition,  the  amendment  changes  the 
begUinlng  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to 
October  1.  and  establishes  a  budget  develop- 
ment schedule  which  assures  that  fln&l  ac- 
tion on  the  budget  wui  be  completed  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  thereby  ending 

K.  '"PP'etnent*!  approprUtlons  system 
which  has  Ul -served  the  country,  creating 
an  administrative  nightmare  for  local  and 
state  recipient  agencies. 

Throughout  the  budget  development  proc- 
'^LI!l*'*  ''"  safeguards  against  exceeding 
agreed-upon  spending  limits,  a  crucial  fea- 
ture, and  there  are  also  required  of  both  the 
Executive  and  Congressional  budgets  nve- 
year  spending  projections  on  all  proems 
This  feature  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  any  reform,  for  we  must  have 
a  way  of  knowing  whether  newly-sought 
programs  are  going  to  balloon  m  coet  as 
some  have  during  the  last  decade. 

Another  Important  feature  is  the  creation 
of  a  Congressional  Ofllce  on  the  Budget  the 
professionally  staffed  "legislative  OMB" 
which  wui  give  us.  for  the  first  time,  the 
expertise  and  resources  to  do  the  Job  ef- 
fectively. 

In  short,  this  amendment  represents  a 
workable  system  of  budget  reform,  one  that 
can  be  supported  by  Senatore  of  all  per- 
suasions I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Sena- 
tor Muskle  Ul  offering  it.  and  urge  quick 
action  on  it. 
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Summary    un    Bxk^atiok    of    Proposrd 
Mubkik-Brock  Amrhdmsnt 

The  8Ul)8Mtute  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Senatore  Muskle  and  Brock  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  to  reform  the  Congres«ona] 
budget  process. 

It  would  give  Congress  the  firm  handle  it 
needs  to  control  the  budget  process  and  to 
control  Federal  spending  by  returning  juru- 
dlctlon  over  all  spending  measures— includ- 
Ing  bhckdoor  spending— to  one  committee  • 
Committee  on  Budget  and  Appropriations' 

It  would  provide  Congress  with  the  re- 
sources it  needs  for  efficient  and  expeditious 
consideration  of  the  budget  by  creating  % 
Congressional  Office  on  the  Budget  and  by 
requiring  the  President  to  submit  a  current 
services  budget  to  Congress  two  months  in 
advance  of  the  submission  of  his  final  budget 
It  would  provide  for  a  meanUigfui  de- 
bate on  budget  priorities  both  early  in  each 
session  and.  more  Importantly,  at  the  end  of 
the  budget  decision-making  process,  the  time 
when  the  full  Senate  is  best  Informed  about 
the  spending  priorities  decisions  it  must 
make. 

It  would  move  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  October  1.  to  insure  that  Congress 
completes  consideration  of  the  budget  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  fljscal  year 

Most  Importantly.  It  would  Insure  members 
of  Congress  and  Congressional  Committees 
maximum  flexibility  during  consideration  of 
spending  measures,  and,  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  firm  spending  controls  on  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 

And.  unlike  the  Subcommittee  bill  it 
would  do  all  of  these  things  without  adding 
another  layer  of  committees  to  the  budgit 
consideration  process,  without  unnecessarUy 
reducing  the  flexibility  of  Congress  to  set 
spending  priorities,  and  without  putting  the 
Congress  In  the  ridiculous  position  of  ce- 
menung  in  law  the  fact  that  It  cannot  com- 
plete Ite  consideration  of  the  budget  on 
time— before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
rrvisrd  AtTTHoarrr  or  tk»  AppaomiATinwa 
coMMrrrtt     and     conteol     or     backdooi 
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This  amendment  would  return  control  over 
backdoor  spending  measures  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  rename  that  Com- 
mittee the  Committee  on  Budget  and  Appro- 
priations. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  the  Budget 
presented  conclusive  evidence  that  backdoor 
spending  is  the  practice  which  accounts  for 
the  fragmenutlon  of  the  budget  process  and 
the  InabUlty  of  Congress  to  maJntaln  effec- 
tive control  over  spending.  The  record  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has.  In  fact,  been 
one  of  cutting  spending  below  the'  level 
recommended  by  the  President  In  his  budget 

At  the  present  time,  however,  more  than 
$100  bUllon  In  spending  does  not  go  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  this  Is  the  upsurge  In  back- 
door spending  In  recent  years. 

If  the  backdoor  spendlag  is  again  policed 
by  the  ApproprUtlons  Committee,  it  wUl  be 
possible  to  control  spending  and  set  spend- 
ing priorities  within  the  regular  Appropria- 
tions pnxsess. 

CHANCR    Ilf    THR    rraCAL    TEA« 

Under  this  amendment,,  the  fiscal  year 
would  begin  on  October  1  rather  than  on 
July  1.  An  October  1  date  would  enable  the 
Congress  to  adequately  consider  the  budget, 
and  It  would  enable  the  President  to  submit 
a  budget  using  actual  prior  year  figures  As 
ComptroUer  General  Staats  has  said: 

"It  Lb  clear  that  the  Congress  cannot  rea- 
sonably t>e  expected  to  complete  appropria- 
tion action  on  the  budget  by  July  1." 

Moving  the  fiscal  year  to  October  1  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  serious  budgetary 
problenu  the  CongreaB  now  faces — that  of 
havUig   to  run   the  country   on   continuing 


resolutions  from  July  I  until  the  appropria- 
tions process  Is  completed.  And.  moving  the 
fiscal  year  to  October  1  would  eliminate  the 
mcredlble  circumstance  that  would  result 
from  tUe  Subcommittee  bill  of  the  Congress 
writing  Into  law  tie  fact  that  It  cannot 
finish  consideration  of  the  budget  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

CONCRESSIONAL  OfTlCl  ON  THR  BinXJET 

Like  the  Subcommittee  bill,  this  amend- 
ment win  create  a  Congressional  Office  on 
the  Budget  to  give  the  Congress  the  resources 
It  needs  to  consider  the  budget  The  Con- 
gressional Office  on  the  Budget  vnw  ser\e 
•Jie  Budget  and  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Congressional  Office  on  the  Budget  wUl 
be  basically  the  same  as  it  is  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee btU. 

RXECUTIVR  SITBMISSION  OF  THE  BUDORT 

This  amendment  would  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  additional  and  more  timely  budget 
Information  by  requiring  the  President  to 
submit  his  budget  In  two  parts. 

First,  by  December  1,  the  President  would 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  cur- 
rent services  budget.  This  would  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  estimate  of  spending  for 
the  next  flscal  year  based  on  current  spend- 
ing levels.  A  current  services  budget  will 
ordinarily  be  a  90  to  86  percent  reflection 
of  the  final  budget,  and  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress basic  budget  Information  to  start  Its 
own  budget  consideration  process 

Secxmd.  the  Presidents  final  budget  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  same  time 
he  does  now.  With  the  current  services 
budget  as  a  base.  Congress  wUl  be  in  a  better 
position  to  anal>-ze  the  budget  impact  of 
policy  changes  by  the  Executive  Branch  as 
soon  as  the  final  budget  Is  submitted. 

riRST  CONCtTRRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THR  BUDGRT 

Like  the  Subcommittee  bill,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  enactment  of  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  budget.  This 
Resolution  would  set  out  the  following: 

1.  ToUl  budget  authority  and  total  out- 
lays; 

2.  Revenue  estimate: 

3.  Estimated  surplus  or  debt;   and 

4.  A  breakdown  of  Individual  spending 
measures  by  budget  authority  contained  In 
regular  appropriation  bill  categories  and  In 
permanent  appropriation  categories  (back- 
door and  mandatory  spending  measures)  by 
functional  areas. 

The  timetable  for  consideration  of  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  would  be  some- 
wha"  different  than  that  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee bill  And  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution, 
under  this  proposal,  would  be  reported  to 
the  floor  by  the  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committee  rather  than  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees. The  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees  would  be  required  to  report  the 
Resolution  to  the  Senate  by  June  1.  By  June 
15.  the  Senate  shall  complete  Its  action  on 
the  Resolution,  and  by  July  1,  final  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  Plret  Concurrent 
Resolution  shall  have  been  completed. 

This  timetable  wUl  provide  Congress  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  In  which  to 
consider  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution. 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  budget  wUl 
be  well  under  way — and  some  of  them  per- 
haps completed— by  the  time  the  budget  and 
Appropriations  Committee  reports  the  First 
jjp  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the  Senate.  Under 
the  Subcommittee  bill,  in  contrast,  the  Sen- 
ate committees  would  be  foroed  to  supply 
their  Input  to  the  budget  committee  by 
February  16.  a  date  by  which  In  every  other 
year  some  committees  have  barely  even 
organized. 

AUTHORIZtNO  I.CGtSLATION 

All  authorization  legislation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  must  be  enacted  prior  to  June  30. 
If  acuon  on  regular  autborUatlon  bills  Is 
not   completed    by   June  30.   Congress  may 
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move  directly  to  consideration  of  apprt>prla- 
tlons  measures  In  those  areas  where  author- 
izing legislation  has  not  been  enacted. 

CONSI3TRNCT    IN    THR   FISST  CONCURRRNT 
RRSOL0TION 

Before  action  on  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution can  be  completed  It  must  be  con- 
sistent In  «iat  the  sum  of  the  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  breakdown  of  In- 
dividual spending  measures  must  equal  the 
toui  budget  authority  in  the  Resolution.  In 
the  event  that  Is  not  the  case  after  action 
on  all  amendmenu  U  completed,  the  Reso- 
lution shall  be  recommitted  to  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committee  to  be  made 
conalstent.  A  consistent  Flret  Concurrent 
Resolution  must  then  be  reported  within 
three  days. 

RRPORT    ACCOMPANTtNO   FIRST   CX>NCUaKRNT 

aKsoLimoN 
The  report  accompanying  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  should  Include  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

1  A  comparison  of  the  figures  In  the  Reso- 
lution with  those  In  the  President's  budget; 

2.  A  statement  of  the  economic  objectives 
underl>-lng  the  Resolution,  and 

3.  Five-year  projections  of  expenditures, 
revenues,  rurplues  and  deficits 

SCORJIKrEPINC    PROCEDUHES 

This  amendment  would  add  extensive 
scorekecplng  provision-;.  The  purpose  of  the 
sjorekeeplng  provisions  is  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress informed  during  Itj  consideration  of 
authorization  and  .<?penc;ir.g  n  e.ibures  of  how 
its  actions  correspond  to  the  appropriate 
spending  levels  ret  forth  In  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution. 

The  elements  of  the  scorekecplng  provi- 
sions Include: 

1.  All  reports  of  all  committees  shall  In- 
clude a  section  written  In  consuiutlon  with 
the  director  of  the  COB  detailing: 

a.  how  that  bill  would  compare  with  the 
figures  in   the  Concurrent  Resolution;    and 

b.  a  five  year  projection  of  the  Impact  of 
the  bin  on  expenditures. 

2.  The  COB  shall  prepare  dally  Ubulatlons 
of  Congressional  progress  on  spending  bills 

3    After  reconciliation  COB  shall  prepare 
a  report  detailing  a  five  jear  projection  of 
the  impact  of  Congressional  action. 
REAFrniMAnoN    or    congressional    spending 
paioaiTiES    AND    reconciliation 

By  September  30.  Congress  shall  enact  a 
bill  that  reconciles  the  actions  it  has  taken 
on  Individual  spending  measures  with  the 
appropriate  levels  for  spending  it  set  out  in 
Its  latest  Concurrent  Resolution. 

This  process  will  not  only  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  adjust  lt3  spending  actions,  but  It 
will  also  permit  the  Congress  to  take  a  final 
look  at  It?  overall  spending  priorities  and 
either  reaffirm  or  adjust  the  priorities  It  es- 
Ubllshed  In  the  Flrat  or  succeeding  Con- 
current Resolutions. 

The  process  would  work  like  this: 

All  Congressional! y  approved  spending  bills 
would  have  written  into  their  enacUng  clause 
a  provision  triggering  their  going  into  ef- 
fect upon  the  passage  of  the  reconcUUUon 
bin. 

If  the  sum  of  the  Individual  spending 
measures  approved  by  the  Congress  Is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  total  spending  celling  in 
the  most  recently  enacted  Concurrent  Res- 
olution, then  the  Budget  and  AppropriaUons 
Committees  would  report  tnd  the  Congress 
would  enact  a  bill  to  trigger  the  prevlouUy 
approved  spending  measures. 

If  the  sum  of  the  Individual  spending 
measures  approved  by  Congress  exceeds  the 
total  spending  celUng  in  the  most  recenUv 
approved  Concurrent  Resolution,  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees  would  report 
and  the  Congress  would  enact  a  bUl  that 
makes  the  spending  total  in  Individual  bills 
consistent  with  an  overall  spending  ceiUng. 


That  bin  can  raise  the  overall  spending  cell- 
ing to  equal  the  total  of  the  spending  in  in- 
dividual bills;  It  can  contain  cuts  in  individ- 
ual bllU  to  meet  the  spending  celling  in  the 
latest  Concurrent  Resolution;  or  it  can  make 
adjustments  somewhere  in  between  In  the 
case  that  floor  amendment's  make  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  inconsistent,  the  same  recom- 
mltal  process  should  be  followed  as  during 
con.<=lderat!on  of  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution. The  reconciliation  Wll,  when  en- 
acted, would  automatically  trigger  previous- 
ly approved  spending  bills. 

A  key  element  of  this  reconciliation  proc- 
ess Is  that  It  be  completed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flscal  year 

The  reconclUatlon  btU  Is  reported  by  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  under  this  amendment  over 
aU  spending  bllU.  including  backdoor  »t>end- 
Ing.  *^ 

Under  this  procedure,  the  Congress  would 
send  to  the  President  at  one  time  all  of  Ita 
spending  action  for  the  year  This  procedure 
would  give  the  Congress  a  stronger  hand  In 
dealing  with  the  President  on  spending  mat- 
ters. However,  unlike  an  omnibus  appropria- 
tions bin.  this  procedure  would  mean  that 
Individual  spending  measures  would  go  to 
the  PreMdent  as  separate  bills  That  means 
he  could  veto  one  spending  measure  without 
vetoing  the  entire  budget 

But  mo't  Importantly  thl'  approach  gives 
Congress  the  opportunitv  to  deal  with  the 
problems  setong  budget  prtorltles  in  Une 
with  economic  realities  at  a  time  in  which 
the  membere  of  Congress  are  l>est  equipped 
to  make  that  kind  of  decisions — at  the  end 
of  the  budget  declFlon-maklng  process,  not 
at  the  l)eglnmng  It  would  parallel  the  con- 
struction of  the  Presidents  own  budget 
which,  after  all.  is  the  sum  toUI  of  a  great 
many  Individual  decisions.  The  Congres- 
sional determination  of  budget  priorities 
would  be  what  It  should  l>e — an  end-product 
of  the  decision-making  process — not  an 
early  stage,  running,  flying  guess  baaed  on 
little  speclflc  Information. 

AMENDMENT  NO. 'SSI 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  S.  1541.  the 
budget  reform  bUl,  relating  to  tax 
expenditures. 

My  amendment  provides  th.it  the  rev- 
enue effects  of  tax  expenditures  such  as 
those  enumerated  In  the  publication  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
entitled  "Estimates  of  Federal  Tax  Ex- 
penditures" be  reviewed  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  the  Congress  in  the 
consideration  of  budget  ceilings.  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  have  a  meaningful  de- 
bate on  Government  spending  without 
some  considers  Uon  of  indirect  spending 
by  way  of  the  tax  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  th» 
Rkcord. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Amxnomxnt  No  Ml 

On  page  21.  line  «.  Section  2  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  paragraphs  "(3)"  and  "(4)- 
as  "(5)"  and  "(6)"  and  adding  the  foUowla* 
two  paragraphs : 

"(3)  The  term  tax  expendlturW  meazM 
those  reductions  In  Federal  revenue  attrib- 
utable to  provtslons  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  grant  a  special  exclusion,  exemp- 
tion, deduction,  deferral,  credit,  rat*  of  tax 
or  other  monetary  benefiu  representing  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  income  tax  rat* 
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structure  for  Individuals  and  corporations 
The  term  'tax  expenditure  budget'  means  the 
enumeration  of  such  tax  expenditures  as 
published  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  'Estimates  of  Federal  Tax  Ex- 
penditures'. Such  enumeration  shaU  corre- 
spond to  the  functional  classifications  shown 
In  the  most  recent  budget  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  this  Act,  the  terms 
•new  budget  authority.'  'ouUays'  resulting 
therefrom  or  'new  budget  outlays'  shall  In- 
elude  the  amount  of  losses  In  Federal  rev- 
enues attrlbuUble  to  any  Ux  expenditures 
to  be  enacted  or  expanded  In  the  fiscal  year 
or  years  under  consideration." 

Oa  page  22.  line  8.  Section  101(a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "Such  llmlUtlons  and  further 
subdivision  shall  take  Into  account  existing 
federal  tax  expenditures  In  each  such  area 
of  allocation  and  subdivision." 

On  page  22,  line  20.  Section  101(a)  U 
amended  by  reletterlng  "(P)"  and  "(Q)"  as 
"(O)"  and  "(H)".  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 

"(P)  The  publication  of  the  existing  levels 
of  tax  expenditures  (the  tax  expenditure 
budget,  consideration  of  their  effect  on  fed- 
eral revenues  and  their  relationship  to  mat- 
ters set  forth  In  clauses  (A)  through  (El 
above." 

On  page  23.  line  10,  Section  101  (a>  is 
amended  by  reletterlng  "(C)"  as  "(D)"  and 
Inserting  the  following  new  clause: 

"(C)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  tax 
expenditures  and  methods  of  coordinating 
the  categories  of  tax  expenditures  policies 
and  programs  and  direct  budget  outlays  and 
to  report  the  results  to  the  Senate  on  a  re- 
ctirrlng  basis." 

On  page  24.  line  19.  Section  102(a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  UmlUtlons  and  further  sub- 
division shall  take  Into  account  existing  fed- 
eral tax  expenditures  In  each  such  area  of 
allocations  or  subdivision." 

On  page  25.  line  7.  Section  102(8)  is 
amended  by  reletterlng  "(f)"  and  "(g)"  as 
"(g)  ••  and  "(hi  ",  and  Inserting  the  foUowlne 
new  paragraph: 

"The  pubUcatlon  of  the  existing  level  of 
tax  expenditures  (the  tax  expenditure 
budget),  consideration  of  their  effect  on  fed- 
eral revenues  and  their  relationship  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  throueh 
(e)  above."  ° 

oa  page  as.  line  22.  Section  102, 'a)  la 
amended  by ,  renumbering  "(3)"  as  "(4)" 
and  inserting!  the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  tax 
expenditures  and  methods  of  coordlnatlnif 
the  categories  of  tax  expenditure  policies  and 
programs  and  direct  budget  outlays,  and  to 
report  the  results  to  the  Hovise  on  a  recur- 
ring basis. 

On  page  30.  line  34.  Section  202' a)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  clause 
a.t«r  the  word  "authority."  "and  tax 
expenditures' 

On  page  32.  line  9,  Section  202(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  after  "forth" 
to  the  end  of  that  sentence,  and  Inserting 
the  following:  "The  exUtlng  levels  of  tax  ex- 
penditures and  an  estimate,  baaed  on  pro- 
jected economic  factors,  of  any  anticipated 
change  in  the  level  of  tax  expenditures  for 
the   fiscal   year   referred    to   above  " 

On  pag-  32,  ime  21,  Section  202(e)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: -The  Information  shan  include  the 
e_e<ns  of  tax  expenditures  on  the  above  " 

On  page  34,  line  15,  Section  301(a)  U 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraph  "(5)" 
*s  (6,"  and  inserting  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph  * 

"'5t  Tax  xxrtxarrcRx  strDcn. — The  tax 
expe-ui'ture  budget  by  major  budget  cate- 

Or.  pa«'e  98.  line  24,  Section  60Ha)  U 
•xnended  by  striking  everything  after  "tlUe  " 
through  "bei."  on  page  59.  line  1 
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On  page  61,  line  12,  Section  602(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  everything  after  "sep- 
arately" and  Inserting  the  following  ""The 
existing  levels  of  tax  expenditures  and  an 
estimate  based  on  projected  economic  fac- 
tors, of  any  anticipated  change  In  the  level 
of  tax  expenditures  for  that  fiscal  year  " 

On  page  63,  line  5,  Section  602  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  phrase  after  the 
word  "programs":  "Includmg  asslsUnce 
from  tax  expenditures" 

On  page  63,  line  21.  at  the  end  of  that 
line  add  the  following:    "or  tax  expenditure" 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 973— AMENDMENTS 

AUENDMXirr    NO.    B60 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2335)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENOMINT    NO.    SS3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  HUMPHREY  submitted  »an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2335).  supra. 

AKCNDMXNT    NO.    363 

.^'O't^red  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr 
JAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  2335).  supra, 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.    SS« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr^JAVTTS  submitted  an  amendment 
Srs.t33'?>.'^upS.^^  '^  ^^  ^  "^^ 

AMENDMENT   NO.    5«S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr^  HELMS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2335), supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    367 

fK^?'^f"**  ^  ^  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
tne  table. ) 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  biU  (S.  2335)  supra  ^^ 


BILINGUAL    COURTS    ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMZNDMTNT    NO.    363 


♦    '?"^"^  ^  ^  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ) 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
n  J^^^^^^^  ^  "24,  Uie  bilingual 
Courts  bill,  to  give  aU  non-EngUsh 
speaking  citizens  a  right  to  Interpreters 
in  judicial  prixeedings. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  individuals  handi- 
capped by  their  inability  to  speak  or 
understand  the  English  language  .so  as  to 
comprehend  the  charges  made  against 
them.  It  is  a  protection  demanded  by  the 
Constitution  and  fully  recognized  by  the 
courts. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  extensive  con- 
versations with  many  individuals  deeply 
lntCTest«d  in  seeing  this  leglslaUon  pass 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1724  pro- 
posing that  certain  changes  be   made 


which  should  strengthen  and  improve 
the  measure  without  in  any  way  negating 
its  original  Intent.  These  changes  are 
as  follows: 

Piret.  The  populaUon  figure  estab- 
lished in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  certified  bUingual  districts 
unnecessarily  excludes  certain  minority 
groups  whose  numbers  are  not  reflected 
in  the  census  statistics  as  strongly  as 
those  of  other  non-English  speaking 
groups,  but  whose  rights  to  courtroom 
interpreters  are  nevertheless  equal  For 
vhls  reason,  I  have  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  all  individuals  have  the  right 
to  Interpretation  where  the  need  is  dem- 
onstrated. 

Second.  Section  3(a)(1)  which  makes 
the  granting  of  simultaneous  Interpreta- 
tion In  criminal  proceedings  a  matter  of 
judicial  discretion  Is  retained;  however 
once  granted,  the  right  is  broadened  to 
encompass  all  phases  of  the  proceedings 
Iricludlng  arraignment,  hearings,  and 
trial. 

Third.    Another    provision    is    added 
[section    2(a)(2)    of    the    amendment] 
which  permits  a  judge  to  determine  In 
a  civil  proceeding  whether  translation 
should  be  simultaneous,  consecutive  or 
summary.  However,  if  a  party  requests 
simultaneous  translaUon,  then  the  court 
must  give  the  request  special  considera- 
tion. The  purpose  here  Is  to  insure  maxi- 
mum protection  of  a  non-English  speak- 
ing party's  rights  even  In  civil  proceed- 
ings, while  recognizing  that  In  certain 
cases  where  the  factual  issues  are  of  a 
highly  technical  nature,  the  interests  of 
justice  may  still  be  served  and  the  pro- 
ceedings   expedited     by    interpretation 
that  Is  not  simultaneous. 

Fourth.  The  provision  in  section  2  per- 
taining to  certification  of  Interpreters  is 
strengthened  to  require  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tified interpreter  for  any  Individual  In- 
capable of  speaking  or  understanding 
the  English  language.  An  interpreter  not 
so  certified  can  only  be  used  after  the 
court  has  demwistrated  that  It  was  un- 
able to  locate  a  certified  Interpreter. 

While  this  establishes  the  funda- 
mental right  to  a  highly  qualified  Inter- 
preter. It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  In 
certain  areas  of  the  country  a  particular 
non-English  language  Is  spoken  onlv  by 
few  individuals  or  the  language  is  gen- 
erally one  of  such  rarity  that  Interpre- 
ters certified  In  the  language  are 
unavailable. 

Fifth.  In  lieu  of  the  provision  requir- 
ing  electronic   recording   of   the  entire 
proceedings  In  all  cases,  a  provision  is 
substituted  which  permits  the  judge  dis- 
cretion In  requiring  such  records    This 
change   would   reduce   costs  while   sUll 
providing   for   adequate   verification   of 
the  official  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
The  posslbUlty  of  error  in  translation 
from  one  language  to  another,  which 
such  recordings  are  designed  to  detect, 
will  also  be  substantially  lessened  bv  the 
use  of  certified  Interpreters.  This  Is  also 
reinforced  by  the  addition  of  language 
requiring  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  Courts  to  direct  the 
employment    of    certified,    full-time    or 
part-time  Interpreters  where  justified. 

Sixth.  A  provision  is  added  requiring 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  to  report  to  the  Congress 
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manually  on  the  frequency  of  requests 
for,  and  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  in- 
terpreters pursuant  to  the  provisions 
established  In  this  bill. 

Seventh.  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  payment  of  Interpreter's  fees 
and  recording  costs,  language  is  substi- 
tuted which  requires  payment  of  such 
fees  and  costs  In  all  criminal  proceedings 
by  funds  appropriated  to  the  Judiciary. 
In  civil  proceedings,  the  court  may,  at 
its  discretion,  direct  that  all  or  part  of 
such  expenses  be  apportioned  between 
the  parties  or  allowed  as  costs  In  the 
action. 

With  these  chatiges,  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  will  be  substantially 
enhanced, 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  strong 
support  to  this  metisure. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy*, the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Stevenson  > ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  535.  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tunney  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Cranston) 
to  the  bill  (S.  2335)  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  794  AND  S.  2292 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  hold  open  hearings  on  October 
4,  1973  at  10  a.m.  In  room  4232,  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  S.  794  and  S. 
2292  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  extend  Its  coverage  and  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals. Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
AFL-CIO.  For  further  information  con- 
tact the  Suocommlttee  on  Labor,  room 
G-237,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  number  225-3674. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NEW  STUDY  SHOWS  PAILUH^ 
OF  BUSING  ▼ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  those  of 
us  who  have  opposed  the  concept  of 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance  have  argued  that 
such  a  system  Injures  the  educational 
process  by  placing  an  artificial  goal — 
balance — ahead  of  the  proper  goal  of  ed- 
ucation, education  Itself. 

Our  opponents  have  argued  that  in 
fact  education  was  promoted  by  busing, 
contending  that  the  achievement  levels 
of  black  students  were  being  adversely 
affected  by  the  lack  of  racial  balance  in 
the  schools.  Black  children,  they  main- 
tained, would  get  a  better  education  In 
appropriately  balanced  schools  than  they 
would  otherwise.  That  being  the  case, 
the  goal  of  quality  education  would  be 
served  by  busing. 

At  the  time  that  argament  was  ad- 
vanced, there  was  ho  empirical  data  by 


which  to  prove  or  disprove  the  busing 
proponents'  theory.  Now  that  we  have 
had  busing  schemes  in  effect  for  several 
years  in  some  cities,  however,  a  factual 
study  of  the  results  Is  possible. 

Such  a  study  has  been  prapared  by 
Jeffrey  J.  Leech,  and  published  In  the 
Indiana  Law  Review.  It  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  probuslng  theory 
was  not  correct.  Busing  has  not  increased 
the  achievement  levels  of  black  students. 
Indeed,  most  cities  reported  that  the 
achievement  gap  between  white  and 
black  students  had  widened  after  busing. 

In  view  of  this  factual  evidence,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  busing  Is  not 
needed  and  not  warranted.  The  Leech 
study  removes  any  trace  of  an  intellectu- 
ally honest  foimdatlon  for  busing.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Senator  can  now  sup- 
port the  continuance  of  this  system,  and 
I  believe  this  body  should  move  swiftly 
to  outlaw  its  existence,  preferably  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

A  good  summary  of  the  Leech  study 
has  been  published  by  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
thi.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SuMMART — New  Study  Shows  PAn,u««  of 

BUStNO 

(By  Stan  Evans) 

Citizens  perplexed  by  the  Issue  of  busing 
and  wondering  what  the  controversy  Is  all 
about  now  have  a  solidly  factual  answer 
available  to  them. 

The  Indiana  Law  Review,  735  W.  New  York 
St.,  has  published  an  extensive  study  of  the 
Issue  conducted  by  .  .  .  Jeffery  J.  Leech, 
which  answers  most  of  the  major  questions 
In  admirable  fashion.  .  .  . 

Leech  traces  the  development  of  the  bus- 
ing movement  from  both  a  legal  and  socio- 
logical Standpoint — beginning  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1954  decision  in  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education,  embracing  the  Coleman 
Report  and  the  education  studies  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  concluding  with  the 
somewhat  cryptic  utterances  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger. 

The  author  shows  from  these  and  other 
sources  that  the  object  of  busing  is  to  sur- 
round Negro  children  with  white  culture  and 
white  schoolmates,  on  the  theory  that  such 
enforced  association  will  Improve  learning 
skills,  raise  achievement  horizons,  and 
smooth  out  racial  antagonisms.  This  so-called 
"contact"  theory  was  a  sociological  creation 
more  or  less  Invented  to  replace  all  the  other 
previous  theories  about  increased  spending, 
pupil-teacher  ratios,  etc.,  that  bad  already 
faUed. 

N3W  that  we  have  had  several  years  of 
extensive  busing.  Leech  observes.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  find  cut  whether  the  theory  Is  right 
or  not.  A  year  ago  David  Armor  of  Harvard 
caused  a  considerable  stir  by  examining  the 
evidence  on  half-a-dozen  experiments  with 
busing  which  failed  to  demonstrate  any  of 
the  hoped-for  effects  and  In  many  cases  pro- 
duced the  opposite  of  the  results  Intended. 
Now  Leech  has  extended  the  survey  to  in 
elude  data  above  and  beyond  the  researches 
of  Armor. 

".  .  .  of  the  10  cities  which  have  systemati- 
cally studied  the  effects  of  busing  on  the 
achievement  levels  of  school  chUdren."  Leech 
concludes,  "'one  shows  moderate  gains  (Sac- 
ramento), two  show  mixed  results  (Hart- 
ford-New Haven.  Rochester)  three  are  in- 
conclusive (Buffalo,  Evanston,  White  Plains). 
and  four  show  either  losses  or  no  significant 
gains   (Ann  Arbor.  Berkeley.  Boston.  River- 


side). In  every  city  studied,  busing  faUed  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  black  and  whlt« 
eu:hlevement. 

"In  fact,  most  cities  reported  that  the 
achievement  gap  had  grown  even  larger 
after  busing.  Scholars  who  have  reviewed  the 
evidence.  Including  Armor,  Bell,  Edmonds, 
Glazer,  and  St.  John,  have  concluded  that 
busing  has  little  If  any  effect  on  the  academic 
achievement  of  either  black  or  white  chU- 
dren. Thus,  the  most  recent  sociological  evi- 
dence falls  to  confirm  a  basic  premise  un- 
derlying the  rationale  for  court-ordered  bus- 
ing. I.e.,  that  it  wUl  positively  affect  the 
academic  performance  of  minority  chil- 
dren.' 

Leech  also  examines  data  concerning  self- 
esteem,  achievement  goals,  and  racial  har- 
mony and  comes  to  slmUar  conclusions.  In 
case  after  case,  he  finds  the  result  of  busing 
to  be  psychologically  harmful  rather  than 
beneficial,  and  In  particular  to  be  a  source 
of  racial  friction  rather  thsji  amity.  Be 
notes  several  cases  where  antagomlsms  were 
directly  traceable  to  busing  and  adds  that 
"In  no  city  did  busing  appear  to  increase 
interracial  contact  or  better  Interracial  un- 
derstanding." 

It  Is  In  alleged  pursuit  of  these  goals  that 
busing  has  been  promoted  In  all  cities  stud- 
led  and  numerous  others  Including  our  own, 
at  enormous  coat  in  dollars  spent  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  affected  communities.  Leech 
urges  a  searching  reappraisal  of  the  whole 
affair,  concluding  that  "In  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous social,  political,  and  economic  costs 
being  paid  for  busing,  the  absence  of  any 
consistent  educational  gains,  the  deleterious 
psychological  Impact  of  busing  upon  black 
ChUdren.  and  the  Increasing  polarization  of 
the  races,  such  a  re-examlnatlon  is  long 
overdue." 


SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
9  months  no  single  subject  has  received 
more  discussion  than  our  soaring  looA 
prices.  If  the  problem  were  not  such  a 
severe  one  that  has  created  such  a  hard- 
ship for  so  mEiny  families,  one  might  say 
that  the  entire  matter  had  been  over- 
discussed,  overanalyzed,  and  overplayed. 

And  surely  one  would  think  that  by 
now  there  would  be  nothing  new  left  to 
say  on  the  subject.  But  I  am  pleased  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  an  inventive 
and  problem-solving  people,  always 
ready  with  fresh  solutions  to  difficult 
problems. 

Just  this  past  Friday,  the  Salt  Lake 
Citj"  Deseret  News  published  an  editorial 
that  contains  a  numt>er  of  new,  and  I 
believe,  very  soimd  ideas  on  what  might 
be  d(»ie  to  hold  down  food  prices  while 
we  strive  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  supplj-.  The  editorial  men- 
tions such  measures  as  centralization  of 
operations  at  the  retail  level,  cutting 
down  on  overhead,  and  the  possibility  of 
applying  certain  technological  innova- 
tions. 

As  the  editorial  notes.  Salt  Lake  City 
has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
recent  rise  in  food  prices,  and  now  ranks 
fourth  in  average  food  prices  among  20 
major  cities  across  the  Nation. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  continue 
to  take  steps  that  will  enable  surplv  to 
meet  demand,  which  in  the  long  nin  Is 
the  onlj-  way  to  achieve  price  stabihty. 
But  In  the  meantime,  the  suggestions 
put  forward  by  the  Deseret  News  have 
considerable  merit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  e<ll- 
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torial  from  the  September  21  edition  of 
the  Deseret  News  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hxax'8  A  High  Ratino  Salt  Lakx  Cnr 

Can  Do  WrrHocrr 
If  anyone  bas  a  reasonable  explanation  for 
the  way  food  prices  seem  to  have  Increased 
more  sharply  In  Salt  Lake  City  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  let's  hear  It. 

In  terms  of  average  prices  for  a  typical 
niarket  basket  of  food  Items,  Salt  Lake  City 
bas  gone  from  12th  among  20  major  cities 
across  the  nation  to  fourth  place. 

One  factor  may  be  the  Increasing  trend  to- 
ward seven-day-a-week.  24-hour8-a-day  gro- 
cery stores.  Unlera  the  laws  of  economics  have 
been  repealed,  staying  open  longer  means 
higher  overhead  and  other  operating  costs — 
and  eventually  these  increased  costs  of  doing 
business  must  be  passed  along  to  consumers. 
But  the  trend  to  around-the-clock  operations 
never  has  been  confined  to  Utah  grocers  but 
has  been  under  way  In  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  for  a  year  or  mere. 

At  first  glance.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
Salt  Lake  City  has  the  fourth  highest  price 
for  sugar  even  though  sugar  refining  Is  an 
Important  Utah  Industry.  But  don't  read  too 
much  Into  that  fact  because  sugar  is  pro- 
duced In  some  30  states  besides  Utah — and 
prices  are  high  In  some  of  those  places,  too. 
The  Increase  In  Salt  Lake  City's  ranking  In 
the  market  basket  survey  may  reflect  not  so 
much  an  increase  In  local  food  prices  as  a  de- 
cline In  certain  food  prices  elsewhere.  On  the 
East  Coast  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant decline  in  some  prices  since  A&P. 
the  nation's  largest  grocery  chain,  abandoned 
food  stamps  and  cut  prices  so  sharply  the 
firm  lost  more  than  •SO  million  the  past  year. 
But  even  this  seems  like  only  a  partial  ex- 
planation for  what's  happened  In  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  be.  the  best  hope 
of  preventing  sharp  increases  In  food  costs  In 
the  future — beyond  Increasing  farm  supplies 
and  abandoning  federal  controls  that  create 
artificial  shortages — Ilea  In  productivity  im- 
provement In  the  food  marketing  system. 

For  Instance,  many  supermarkets  are  said 
to  use  larger  loa<llng  pallets  than  those  used 
by  wholesalers.  As  a  result,  when  food  prod- 
ucts are  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  often  must  be  unloaded  and  reloaded  by 
hand.  Standardizing  pallets  could  be"  a  great 
saver  of  labor  costs. 

Btorc  chain  stores  could  cut  all  of  their 
meat  at  a  central  location,  eliminating  the 
added  expenses  involved  In  meat-cutting  at 
Individual  stores. 

Moreover,  the  Uniform  Grocery  Product 
Code  Council,  a  group  of  food  processing  and 
retaUlng  stores,  is  pushing  a  plan  which 
could  eliminate  the  checker  In  supermarkets 
of  the  future.  The  plan  features  the  stamp- 
ing of  a  symbol  on  every  product,  which 
would  enabie  an  optical  scanner  to  record  the 
price  automatlcaUy  and  add  up  the  shoppers 
total  food  bin. 

Consumers  may  never  again  see  food  prices 
as  low  as  they  were  before  polltlcUns  started 
tinkering  with  the  economy.  But  with  In- 
creased supplies  of  many  farm  products  on 
the  way.  prtces  ought  to  go  down  somewhat 
And  when  you're  only  No.  4  aa  Salt  L&ke  City 
•eems  to  be.  you  ougjit  to  try  harder— to  be- 
come No  5  or  get  an  even  lower  ranking  In 
the  market  t>asket  ratings 
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POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  IMPLI- 
CATIONS OP  MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr  ROTH   Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
meet    hotly    debated    iMues    In    recent 


months  has  been  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  multinational  cor- 
porations. Recently,  the  United  Nations 
established  a  panel  to  study  multina- 
tionals, and  Congress  also  must  devote 
greater  attention  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
their  growth.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
chairman  of  the  UJ^.  panel  is  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  L.  K.  Jha,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador of  India  to  the  United  States. 
Among  those  who  testified  before  Mr. 
Jha  at  the  recent  public  hearings  in  New 
York  was  the  very  articulate  vice  chsilr- 
man  of  the  boird  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Mr. 
Irving  S.  Shapiro. 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  and  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  Shapiro  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues  as  the 
viewpoint  of  Mie  business  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Shapiro's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ord.?red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkmabks  or  laviNG  S.  Shapibo 

Septkmbek  11.  1973. 
To  most  practicing  businessmen,  this  hall 
l3  an  unaccustomed  environment.  But  so  too, 
I  admit.  Is  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  that  has 
been  focused  the  past  few  years  on  the  multi- 
national corporation.  Subjects  rooted  In  eco- 
nomics seldom  command  the  attention  given 
to  political  affairs.  But  the  multinational  en- 
terprise must  certainly  be  one  of  the  20  most 
talked-about  worldwide  subjects  of  the  day. 
It  has  been  Inspected,  analyzed  and  debated 
In  mUUons  of  words.  Some  make  sense.  Others 
are  nonsense.  The  time  has  come  to  bring 
order  and  perspective  to  a  chaotic  body  of 
thought  and.  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
this  group's  work,  it  wUl  be  useful  If  it  con- 
tributes to  that  end. 

The  examination  that  you  are  now  under- 
taking. If  done  In  a  thorough  and  objective 
manner — as  we  know  it  wUl  be — will  allay 
the  concern  of  some  that  corporations  with 
worldwide  interests  are  becoming  laws  unto 
themselves,  answerable  to  no  sovereign  au- 
thority. 

All  multinational  companies  are  not  alike. 
Since  I  plan  to  speak  today  as  a  representa- 
tive of  one  company,  you  can  perhaps  under- 
stand me  better  if  I  describe  It  briefly. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company 
ranks  23rd  In  total  sales  among  the  manu- 
facturing multinationals  listed  In  the  Re- 
port before  you.  Its  sales  volume  this  year 
wUl  be  something  over  «5  bUUon.  of  which 
about  20  per  cent  wUl  be  outside  the  United 
States.  It  Is  headquartered  in  the  U.S.,  but 
of  Its  200  manufacturing  and  processing  fa- 
culties. 94  are  In  26  countries  outside  the 
United  States.  Worldwide  employment  Is  over 
126,000.  a  fifth  outside  the  U.S.  ToUl  Invest- 
ment of  Du  Pont  And  Its  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  la  »8  5  bUIton.  of  whlcBP  H.e  bUUon 
Is  outalde  the  \JBi—' 

Du  Pont  business  activities  outside  the 
United  States  Include  manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, marketing,  Importing,  exporting,  li- 
censing and  fundamental  and  applied  re- 
search. They  are  carried  out  through  the 
parent  company  and  overseas  companies  In 
which  parent  company  ownership  ranges 
from  less  than  26  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Du  Font's  business  Is  chemicals  and  we 
make  about  iflOO  product  lines.  We  are  basi- 
cally suppliers  of  Ingredients  to  many  differ- 
ent Industries,  and  for  the  most  part  we  are 
not  Integrated  backwards  into  raw  materials 
or  forward  Into  the  consumer  market.  Our 
products  hav*  a  high  technological  content 
and  our  business  U  oriented  toward  ex- 
tremely high-volume  production.  The  na- 
ture of  the  chemical  Industry  makes  our  op- 
erations  capital-intensive:    plant   construc- 


tion and  modernization  have  cost  more  than 
U  per  cent  of  net  sales  volume  for  the  oaat 
five  years.  *^ 

Probably  the  most  notable  attribute  of  our 
operations  Is  the  Intensity  and  scope  of  our 
research  and  development,  which  not  only 
yields  new  and  Improved  products,  but  also 
Increases  the  efficiency  and  lowers  the  cost 
of  ovir  processes. 

Now,  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Report 
about  which  you  have  asked  our  views. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Its  utinty  as  a  work- 
ing paper  might  have  been  enhanced  had 
there  been  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
constructive  role  of  the  multinational  cor- 
porations as  an  effective  economic  Instru- 
ment and  perhaps  some  Informed  speculation 
as  to  what  the  state  of  the  world  economy 
might  be  today  if  multlnatlonais  had  been 
stifled  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation,  I  trust 
that  this  omission  wUl  be  corrected  In  your 
deliberations. 

The  Report  has  many  merits.  I  must  add 
however,  that  we  are  somewhat  distressed  by 
ite  adversarial  tone — Its  Implicit  conviction 
that  the  goals  of  multinational  corporations 
and  the  goals  of  people  and  national  entitles 
are  fundamentally  in  disagreement  and  per- 
haps Irreconcilable.  Although  we  readily 
sgree  that  there  are  tensions  In  thU  system 
as  there  are  In  any  system,  we  contend  that 
the  overall  economic  process  has  a  broad 
and  all-lncluslve  goal— the  effective  use  of 
the  world's  resoxirces  In  behalf  of  all.  That 
goal  Is  shared  by  producers,  consumers,  and 
nations  alike,  regardless  of  the  short-term 
Incentives  by  which  each  may  be  motivated 
Viewed  In  this  light,  points  of  controversy 
can  often  be  more  easUy  and  equitably 
resolved. 

The  collective  and  Individual  size  of  multi- 
national corporations,  which  the  Report  em- 
phasizes, should  be  no  surprise  to  those  who 
understand  the  practicalities  of  modern 
business.  In  numerous  Industries,  Including 
our  own.  the  cost  and  avaUabUlty  of  ma.  y 
goods  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  economics 
of  scale,  which  require  enormous  aggreea- 
tlons  of  capital 

In  our  case,  for  example,  a  manufacturing 
plant  for  one  of  the  fibers  we  make  with  a 
5  mUllon  pounds  a  year  capacity  would  cost 
about  S2.00  per  pound  of  capacity  to  build 
and   Its  operation   would   be   high-cost   and 
inefficient    A  plant  for  the  same  product  20 
times  as  large  costs  only  $.70  per  pound  of 
capacity  and  operates  with  low  cost  and  high 
efficiency.  There's  a  significance  to  that  dif- 
ference that  goes  beyond  our  balance  sheet 
Only  the   weU-to-do  can   afford   the   output 
of  the  small  plant.  It  wastes  resources   and 
that  waste  Is  paid  for  by  the  consumer  and 
more  broadly,  by  society  at  large.  That  larger 
plint,   with   Its   low-price   product,   Inciden- 
tally, would  cost  as  much  as  «70  million  and 
would  require  an   Ingredients  plant  costing 
another  $75  million.  And  It  would  make  only 
a  dent  In  the  63  bllllon-pound-a-year  world- 
wide demand  for  fibers.  Only  a  large  orga- 
nization can  assemble  that  •14S  million  and 
create    the    technology    and    the    know-how 
that  make  It  work.  The  example  Is  repeated 
In    our    other    product    lines:    an    efficient 
plastics    resin    manufacturing    plant    costs 
about   $100  million,   one   for  synthetic  dyes 
comes  In  at  ««0  million    And  the  same  prin- 
ciple  applies   to  other  Industries  like  auto- 
mobUes.  primary  metals,  and  petroleum    In 
enterprises  like  ours,  size  Is  dictated  by  the 
nature  of  the  business,  not  by  the  reach  of 
Its  owners. 

Some  thoughtful  people  have  philosophical 
difficulties  with  large  aggregations  of  produc- 
tive resources,  but  I  submit  that  they  are 
essential  in  the  producer  mU  If  the  level 
of  goods  and  services  avaUabls  to  all  the  4 
bUllon  people  in  thU  world  U  to  be  raised 
perceptibly. 

In  our  case,  the  considerations  of  size  also 
affect  the  location  of  our  operations.  The 
Report   polnu  out   that   only  one-third  of 
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multinational  corporation  foreign  invest- 
ment is  in  developing  countries;  our  own 
ratio  Is  lower  than  that.  Since  we  are  not  In 
the  extractive  Industries  and  since  we  sell 
to  large-volume  Industrial  consumers,  It  Is 
the  size  and  character  of  the  potential  mar- 
ket that  determine  where  we  go.  We  expand 
Into  developing  countries  when  there  Ls  a 
fit  between  their  needs  and  our  capabilities. 
Brazil's  economy  has.  for  example,  recently 
matured  to  the  point  that  It  requires  basic 
chemicals  La  substantial  volume,  and  we  are 
expanding  our  production  there  In  wholly- 
owned  and  Joint  ventures  with  both  the 
government  and  local  enterprise.  To  have 
done  so  earlier  would  have  t)een  unproduc- 
tive both  for  Brazil  and  for  us. 

Technology  transfer  Is  an  aspect  of  the 
multinational  debate  lu  which  we  have  a 
special  Interest  as  a  high-technology  com- 
pany. The  value  of  technology  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted,  as  Is  the  unique  role  of 
the  multinational  corporation  In  both  de- 
veloping It  and  making  It  available  in  one 
way  or  another.  What  Is  sometimes  forgotten 
is  that  technology  Is  a  capital  asset,  bought 
and  paid  for,  Just  as  a  manufacturing  plant 
Is.  Du  Pont  spends  over  a  quarter  of  a  bU- 
llon dollars  a  year  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. Forty-five  hundred  people  in  U.S.  and 
overseas  laboratories  that  cost  $363  million 
are  engaged  In  It  and  they  do  It  very  well. 
But  the  risks  are  exteremly  high.  Only  one 
out  of  twenty  projects  ever  results  In  a  com- 
mercial development.  That's  Just  the  kind 
of  business  It  Is.  But  the  effort  Is  enormously 
expensive  and  our  costs  must  be  recovered 
In  the  products  we  sell,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  we  negotiate  hard  about  the  value 
of  technology  In  our  dealings  with  govern- 
ment and  others.  It  Is  because  we  understand 
very  well  whAt  It  costs  and  what  It's  worth. 

Royalty  and  llce:isLng  Income  Is  small, 
howe.er.  In  comparison  with  our  rsearch  and 
development  costs.  Over  the  past  ten  years, 
It  has  amounted  to  $254  mUllon,  one-tenth 
of  the  $2  billion,  430  million  expenditures 
on  technological  development  over  the  same 
period. 

The  worldwide  patent  system  Is  sometimes 
criticized  because  It  grants  the  investing  or- 
ganization the  exclusive  use  of  Its  inventions 
for  a  period  of  time.  From  our  viewpoint,  It 
Is  precisely  the  proprietary  rights  granted  by 
the  patent  system  that  make  research  and 
development  worth  doing.  There  is  little 
practical  Incentive  to  Incur  the  costs  of  In- 
vention. If  Its  commercial  fruits  are  to  go 
to  competitors.  Any  substantial  relaxation  of 
the  patent  Institution  would  tend  to  stifle 
the  creation  of  new  and  needed  technology. 

Although  we  prefer  to  utilize  our  tech- 
nology In  our  own  plants,  we  are  open  to 
making  It  available  by  other  means  In- 
cluding licensing.  Joint  ventures,  sales,  and 
other  appropriate  methods  We  have  fre- 
quently done  this  In  the  past  and  expect  to 
do  so  In  the  future. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  re- 
port to  the  political  and  social  pressures 
exerted  on  and  by  the  International  eco- 
nomic system.  Not  much  popular  attention 
Is  paid,  however,  to  the  controlling  Influence 
of  competition,  which  Is  often  brushed  off 
by  the  report  with  references  to  oligopoly. 
You  gentlemen  would  be  proceeding  under 
an  erroneous  assumption  If  you  should  con- 
clude that  multinational  corporations  work 
their  own  wills,  without  a  restraining  force 
In  the  marketplace.  Our  experience  Is  ex- 
actly to  the  contrary.  For  example,  nylon  Is 
an  Important  element  of  our  business.  We 
Invented  It  and  have  about  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  invested  In  It  There  are  now 
more  than  100  producers  worldwide  and  they 
compete  head-to-hrad  with  us  wherever  we 
go  Prices  have  declined  by  almost  50  per  cent 
In  16  years  despite  Inflation,  and  our  share 
of  the  market  has  dropped  substantially 
We  don't  dictate  what  happens  In  the  nylon 


market:  nobody  does,  except  the  customer, 
who  puts  a  value  on  the  product  according 
to  his  own  self-interest.  We  are  the  largest 
fiber  producer  In  the  world,  but  In  Western 
Europe,  despite  a  $400  mUllon  Investment, 
we  supply  less  than  4  per  cent  of  synthetic 
fibers  sold  there.  The  same  pattern  holds 
for  most  of  our  product  lines  and  In  most 
markets  where  we  o[>erate.  Competition  ap- 
plies to  the  licensing  of  technology  as  well. 
The  last  time  we  negotiated  to  sell  one  of 
our  manufacturing  processes,  we  were  one 
of  six  companies  bidding  aggressively  for 
the  business.  Competition  Is  based  not  only 
on  price,  but  also  on  quality  and  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  sale.  Whether  our 
competitors  are  multinational  companies  or 
local  producers,  they  Impose  a  discipline 
upon  us  that  is  as  strict  as  any  enforced  by 
governmeiits.  The  marketplace  has  harsh 
rules  and  regulates  effectively  In  behalf  of 
the  customer. 

Discussions  of  the  Impacts  and  tensions, 
real  or  potential,  that  are  attributed  to 
multinational  corporations  In  International 
relations  Illuminate  the  fact  that  the  most 
consequential  decisions  about  multinational 
corporations  are,  and  properly  should  be. 
made  by  the  nation-states.  The  largest  of 
the  Important  Issues  Involve  relationships 
between  nations  and  the  consequences  of 
diverse  national  policies.  Cross-border  trans- 
actions would  be  no  problem,  nor  would 
trade  and  monetary  matters,  If  national  pol- 
icies were  hsirmonlzed. 

Extraterritoriality  and  home -host  country 
ralatlonshlps  are  matters  for  agreement 
among  governments.  Business  organl2»tlons 
are  essentially  bystanders  In  matters  of  this 
magnitude.  They  are  nonsoverelgn  and  not 
laws  unto  themselves,  despite  Implications 
In  the  report  to  the  contrary.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  nation-states.  Despite 
Isolated  examples,  their  power  to  unduly  In- 
fluence governments  Is  largely  theoretical 
Neither  Du  Pont  nor  <ts  subsidiaries  has 
ever  subverted,  or  even  significantly  in- 
fluenced, national  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  In  the  case  of  smaller  nations,  govern- 
mental power  to  control  Is  enormous,  rang- 
ing from  the  subtleties  of  taxation  to  ex- 
propriation. 

We  believe  that  everyone  would  benefit  if 
there  were  reasonable  urlfcrmlty  and  sta- 
bility In  the  laws  and  rules  affecting  busi- 
ness, both  national  and  multinational,  in 
such  matters  as  taxation.  Incentives,  busi- 
ness practices  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. Not  absolute  uniformity,  since  the  sit- 
uation of  a  developing  country  In  Africa  or 
Latin  America  is  different  than  that  of  an 
industrialized  country  In  Europe.  And  not 
absolute  stability  since  needs  and  conditions 
change. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  reconamendatlons  of 
the  staff  report,  I'd  like  to  take  a  look  at  one 
of  the  fundamentals  before  us.  Politically  the 
world  Is  fragmented:  It  always  has  been  and. 
short  of  a  miracle.  It  always  wUl  t>e.  I  accept 
that  as  a  fact  of  life,  but  I  am  a  devoted  and 
optimistic  advocate  of  what  I  call  one-world 
economics.  There  are  no  geographical  bound- 
aries to  the  material  needs  of  people  and  no 
Justification  in  morals  or  ethics  for  some 
nations  to  l>e  haves  and  others  to  be  have- 
nots.  Our  economic  svstem.  like  our  politics, 
sprung  from  national  origins,  and  when  Its 
capabUlty  was  limited,  its  Incentives  were 
linked  to  national  well-being.  But  there  has 
been  a  change.  Now,  thanks  mainly  to  tech- 
nology and  Industrialization  and  to  develop- 
ments In  communication  and  transportation, 
production  capacity  with  its  supporting 
structure  has  matured  to  the  point  that  It 
can  look  beyond  national  boundaries  to  the 
task  of  meeting  needs  on  a  worldwide  scale 

One-world  economics  envisions  worldwide 
needs  as  a  worldwide  market  and  the  world- 
wide business  structure  as  a  resource  for 
meeting  lu  needs.  It  U  an  escalation  of  na- 


tional economic  systems  and  attitudes  to  a 
global  scale.  It  Is  an  extension  and  refinement 
of  the  European  community  idea  In  which 
nations  and  business  alike  are  making  the 
accommodations  necessary  to  maximize  the 
benefits  of  resources,  technology  and  Hndus- 
trlallzatlon  for  all. 

The  demands  of  the  worldwide  market,  as 
we  see  It,  are  by  no  means  uniform:  not 
everybody  wants  television  sets  and  some 
people  prefer  cotton  to  nylon.  The  mechan- 
ism for  supplying  the  demands  Is  not  uni- 
form, either;  It  includes  multlnatlonais,  of 
course,  but  as  based  on  thousands  of  national 
companies  and  state  enterprises  of  varying 
size  and  function.  In  one-world  economics, 
the  objective  Is  to  fill  whatever  material 
needs  exist  wherever  they  are  and,  as  In  any 
good  business  deal,  there  are  benefits  for 
both  sides.  Business  can  make  a  fair  profit  to 
satisfy  Its  objectives  while  helping  nations 
and  people  Improve  their  well-being  to  satisfy 
theirs.  Unlike  one-world  politics,  one -world 
economics  Is  within  reach.  The  productive 
system  is  proven  out,  and  much  of  It  Is  in 
place.  What  remains  Is  to  harness  It  effec- 
tively to  the  worldwide  task. 

Some  of  the  staff  recommendations  speak 
directly  to  that  objective. 

A  common  code  of  behavior  for  multina- 
tional— and,  for  that  matter,  national — busi- 
ness would  be  a  logical  and  constructive  step 
so  long  as  It  were  accompanied  by  ^araUel 
standards  for  other  parties  to  the  Crange- 
ments — government  and  labor. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
guidelines,  with  their  references  to  respect 
for  national  policies  and  objectives,  among 
other  subjects,  may  be  a  good  starting  pclnt. 
However  compiled,  such  codes  should  estab- 
lish reasonable  criteria  and  should  reflect  a 
balance  between  all  the  inUrests  Involved, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  equity  but  also  to 
make  the  system  work.  Codes  dreamed  up  in 
a  vacuum  arc  meaningless  and  these  should 
be  hammered  out  by  the  participants,  with 
busmess  as  weU  as  others  having  a  hand  In 
their  framing. 

The  existence  of  codes  automatically  leads 
to  thoughts  of  a  mechanism  for  overseeing 
their  Implementation.  The  record  of  interna- 
tional regulatory  mechanisms  Is  luteven  at 
best  and  massive  problems  would  be  encoun- 
tered In  constriKtlng  another  one.  But  one- 
world  economics  wUl  req  're  us  to  break  new 
ground.  OATT  conaes  to  mind  as  a  device 
that  has  worked  rather  weU.  despite  some 
shortcomings.  It  bas  the  desirable  elements 
of  predictable  rules,  reciprocity,  long-term 
flexibility,  and  adjudication.  The  time  may 
not  be  right  for  a  fuU-fledged  GATT  for  In- 
vestment, btlt  serious  exploratlo-i  of  the 
possibility  may  lead  to  an  evolutlonsiry  de- 
velopment that  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned.  We  Tould  like  to  participate  in 
the  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  supranational  corporations.  Even 
In  a  one-world  economy,  citizens  will  be 
subject  to  national  law  and  we  don't  think 
that  any  corporate  entity  ought  to  have  a 
special  status. 

A  number  of  the  Report's  recommendations 
deal  with  the  purposeful  collecUon  and  dis- 
semination of  data  and  the  provision  of  a 
forum  for  det>ate.  For  our  part,  we  already 
furnish  mountains  of  statistics  to  home  and 
host  governments,  and  I  suspect  that  much 
of  what  Is  wanted  Is  already  in  exUtenc*. 
On  the  surface,  data-gathering  and  debat- 
ing seem  sound  enough  proposals,  yet  there 
are  hasards  in  their  execution.  Data  are  sub- 
ject to  Interpretation  and  even  distortion. 
especially  when  there  Is  an  avowed  purpcwe 
"to  Influence  public  opinion "  Safeguards 
against  one-sided  and  adversarial  use  of  in- 
formation are  of  critical  importance. 

The  staff's  proposal  for  greater  harmonlaa- 
tlon  of  naUonal  policies,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  taxation  and  Incentlrva.  makes  ua- 
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commonly  good  senae.  Such  meaaxiret  would 
not  unduly  Impair  national  sovereignties  and 
they  would  deal  with  the  root  caxise  of  some 
Of  the  perceived  potential  problem*. 

They  would  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
home.'  hoet-country  and  regional  programs 
which  are  also  covered  by  the  recommenda- 
tions. These  programs  are  crucial  to  the  Issues 
under  dlsciisslon,  more  Important  In  the 
near-term  than  any  llXely  Mlematlonal  ac- 
tions. The  producer  ^aWe  of  one-world 
economics  la  ready:  the  rules  have  to  be 
written  in  national  capitals,  hopefully  with 
International  consultation  and  in  harmony 
with  each  other 

The  regional  programs  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
promising  avenue  to  accelerated  progress  In 
economic  development,  so  long  as  their  ob- 
jective Is  really  to  seize  the  opportunities 
that  are  available.  We  wotild  welcome  the 
chance  to  look  at  regions,  with  their  larger 
markets,  to  see  U  there  is  a  fit  between  their 
needs  and  our  capabUltles.  The  European 
Economic  Community  is  obviously  not  a 
model  that  can  be  literally  followed  by  every- 
one else,  but  it  works  and  It  could  be  a 
guide  for  other  nations. 

The  reconamendatlon  that  an  international 
organization  supply  additional  technical  ex- 
pertise and  training  to  developing  countries 
Is  a  beneficial  one.  In  cases  where  those  func- 
tions  are   needed   and   wanted.    Everyone   is 
better  off  when  the  role  of  technology  and 
the  Industrialization  process  are  thoroughly 
understood  and  when  development  goals  are 
weU  defined.  If  outside  technical  assistance 
Is  needed  to  achieve  those  ends,  we  are  all  tor 
It.   As  a  practical   observation,   Incidentally, 
the  people  In  developing  countries  who  have 
sat    across    the    tables   from   us   have    been 
technically   Informed   and   hard   bargainers 
In   this   connection,   there   Is  a  real   need 
for  a  better  flow  of  Information  between  na- 
tions and  business  on  the  working  level.  Bus- 
iness ought   to  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
what  naOons  need  and  they,  in  turn,  need  a 
better  understanding  of  what  multinationals 
can  bring  under  what  set  of  conditions. 

I  think  the  United  Nations  could  help 
bring  that  exchange  about.  In  Du  Pont  we 
have  a  device  called  the  development  con- 
ference m  which  we  sit  down  with  high-level 
members  of  customer  companies  and  explore 
In  detaU  what  they  need  and  what  we  can 
provide.  Eyeball-to-eyeball  contact  of  prta- 
clpals  provides  a  clear  and  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  our  value  to  each  other  and  business 
of  mutual  benefit  results. 

We  think  that  this  device  would  work  on 
a  larger  scale.  Suppose  that  four  or  five  high- 
level    business    representatives    were    to   sit 
down  with  top  national  leaders  of  develop- 
ing countries — one  country  at  a  time  or  per- 
haps  more — accompanied  by  whatever  tech- 
nical  experts   seemed    appropriate    and   ex- 
changed    information  about     national     ob- 
jectives, the  Investment  climate,  wage  policy 
social  development,  tax  problems,  the  need 
for   reasonable   profits,    technology    transfer 
and   sL-nllar   subjects    The   objective    would 
not    be    to    discuss    specific    projects— that 
would    come    later— but    to   facUttate   a   ra- 
tional  matching   of   needs   and   capabUltles 
which  is  one  objective  In  my  view  of  one- 
world  economics.  The  United  Nations  could 
be  the  force  behind  such  meetings,  and  Du 
Pont,  for  one.  would  be  more  than  wUlin« 
to   enter   Into   them.    We   believe   that   they 
would  produce  positive  results,  both  long- 
»nd  short-term. 

On  a  closing  note,  one-world  economics 
Is  based  on  our  side  on  the  profit  motive 
a  fact  about  which  we  we  are  neither  defen- 
sive or  apologetic.  The  profit  svtsem  Is  a  stem 
and  creative  mechanUm  for  the  allocation 
and  maximization  of  retourcea  and  despite 
Ita  imperfections.  It  has  worked  well  for  most 
of  the  world  We  do  take,  however,  a  long 
view  of  profits  and  recognize  that  they  can 
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continue  only  if  we  merit  in  the  broadest 
sense  the  continuing  favor  of  customers  em- 

-!,°i"*';K  t,  "*"'^*'^    *°<*    host-countries 

and  others.  Corporate  responsibility  is  a 
business  Imperative  as  well  as  a  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

We  are  convinced  that  International  busi- 
ness is  here  to  stay,  and  that  It.  together 
with  national  business  everywhere,  ca^  work 
In  the  service  of  mankind.  One-world  eco- 
nomics la  on  the  way  and  nations  and  busi- 
nesses alike  should  work  to  make  it  happen. 
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RHODESIA 


Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD  of  September  27.  I  noted  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.)  voiced  several 
objecUons  to  the  upcoming  vote  on  legis- 
lation placing  this  Nation  back  in  compll- 
^e  with  V^.  sanctions  against  southern 
Rhodesia. 

«,,^^*'?J*'  ^  *°'^'*  "*e  to  take  this 
opportujilty  to  respond  to  my  colleague's 
observations  and  point  out  that  I    too 
share  many  of  these  concerns 

vo^°'''!i;"//  '^°  disagree  with  his  obser- 
\  atlon  that  there  has  never  been  a  vote  in 
the  Congress  to  impose  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  and  that  the  sanctions  were 
unilaterally  Imposed   by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  res^nded  to  tSs 
in'^tnTl""   •'""^   22.    1973-page   20878 
in  the  REcoRD—when  I  pointed  out  the 
constitutional  basis  for  President  John- 
son s  action  Is  to  be  found  In  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  which 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Con- 
gre^  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of 
H»-2.  There  can  be  no  question  that  con- 
grteslonaj  approval  of  both  the  United 
Sfif?.?  Charter  and  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  clearly  gives  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  make  a  judgment  on  a  mandatory 
Secunty  CouncU  resolution.  If  such  ac- 
tions are  not  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation,  then  the  United  States  has  the 
veto  power  In  the  Security  CouncU  to 
block  any  resolutions  It  so  desires 
f H^  f?  i"P^  22  statement.  I  also  noted 
that  I  had  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Staffs.  Nowhere  in  that  oath  am 
I  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  all  laws 
Acfof  ms^"^^^"*  ^^"""^  Participation 
I  would  also  point  out  that  I  am  a  nrm 
advocate   of   proceeding  through   legal 
channels  if  we  find  existing  law  detri- 
mental to  our  Interests  as  a  nation   In 

tTI  '"i^x/^;  ^  ^°^^  Po^n'  out  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  provision  whereby 
those  nations  can  be  granted  exceptions 
to  the  Security  CouncU  Resolution  impos- 
ing economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
u  It  can  be  shown  that  compUance  with 
the  resolution  would  work  a  hardship  on 
that  nation.  Yet,  none  of  the  special  In- 
terests who  would  have  us  unUaterally 
violate  UH.  sancUons  against  Rhodesia 
have  ever  petitioned  our  Government  to 
proceed  through  legal  channels  In  order 
to  seek,  an  exception  due  to  economic 
hardship.-?.  I  am  concerned  with  the  ap- 
parent double  standard  that  we  set  for 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  We  aU  claim 
to  respect  the  law,  but  it  Is  apparent 
there  are  special  Interests  In  our  Nation 
who  feel  the  law  does  not  apply  to  them 


In  this  connection.  I  would  point  out 
this  NaUon  stands  In  violation  of  another 
law  with  our  continued  violaUon  of  sanc- 
tions against  southern  Rhodesia.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  secUon  307  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  which  prohibits  this  Nation  from 
importing  goods  produced  In  Rhodesia  by 
workers  who  are  forced  to  comply  with  a 
Mast«r  and  Servant  Act.  which  imposes 
criminal  conviction  for  any  violations 

In  response  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league s  caU  for  a  fuU-scale  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  United  NaUons,  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  In  fact.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  he  endorses  the  report  to  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee 
submitted   by  the  distinguished  Senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
?i!i,°rT  °^  service  as  delegates  to  the 
27th  United  Nations  (3eneral  Assembly 
last  faU.  In  that  report  we  note  that  it 
would  be  worthwhUe  for  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  engage  in  a 
comprehensive  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  Lodge  Commission  Report  in  an  ef- 
fort to  begin  implementing  innovative 
approaches  to  our  Involvement  in  the 
UJ*.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  do  so  and 
we  urge  the  appropriate  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  begin 
this  in-depth  study. 

My  point  is  that  we  pursue  the  normal 
congressional  channels  in  assessing  the 
imlted  Nations  and  determining  what 
efforts  we  can  exert  to  making  our  par- 
ticipation in  particular,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  UJi.  in  general,  more  effec- 
tive. 

Since  the   Issue  of  our  violation  of 
sanctions  against  southern  Rhodesia  Is 
not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  would  urge  that  my 
coUeagues  proceed  with  the  vote  on  the 
basis  of  S.  1868,  and  on  this  basis  alone 
I  recaU  that  efforts  over  the  past  2  years 
have  been  directed  at  resolving  this  issue 
by  a  straight  up  and  down  vote.  I  did  not 
fear  the  results  of  those  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives then,  nor  do  I  fear  the  results 
of  our  upcoming  effort.  I  am  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  aUowlng  aU  members  of  this 
body  to  determUie  the  merits  of  legisla- 
tion and  exercising  their  right  to  do  so 
I  do  not  fear  the  will  of  the  Congress  as 
I  believe  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  our  constitutional  heritage 
To  attempt  to  forestaU  the  exercise  of 
this  right  on  the  part  of  every  individ- 
ual in  this  body  shows  an  unwillingness 
to  aUow  each  individual  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  and  wiU. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment   briefly    on    the    argument    that 
Rhodesia's  unUateral  declaration  of  In- 
dependence from  Great  Britain  can  be 
compared  to  our  experience  of  200  years 
ago.  I  have  long  taken  pride  in  our  con- 
cepts of  democracy  and  our  historical 
support  for  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  I  strongly  oppose  the   rule  of  a 
minority  at  the  expense  of  the  majority 
whether  It  be  authoritarian  rule  ema- 
nating from  phUosophles  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left.  I  would  hope  that  we  are 
not  being  asked  to  discard  another  of 
our  historical  beliefs  or  that  we  are  once 
again  being  caUed  upon  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  oiu-  rhetoric  and  ideals 
certainly  are  not  matched  by  our  acUons. 


NATIONAL   TOURISM    RESOURCES 
REVIEW   COMMISSION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  25, 
1973,  the  National  Tourism  Resources 
Review  Commission  submitted  Its  report, 
"Destination  U.8.A.,"  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

This  exceUent  report  discusses  in  de- 
tail the  travel  needs  smd  resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  addresses  the  many 
problems  that  confront  world  tourism.  I 
commend  the  report  to  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues. For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  each  of  us  may  have  an 
opportimity  to  review  and  study  the  re- 
sults of  this  important  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recomicxndations   or   thk   Commission 

In  some  ways  the  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  feels  like  an  ex- 
plorer who  has  stumbled  upon  a  new  con- 
tinent. 

Tourism  la  a  vast  economic  and  social 
phenomenon  that  has  largely  been  Ignored 
by  Americans,  even  though  most  participate 
in  It  and  an  impreaaive  number  benefit 
from  It. 

A  great  part  of  the  Commission's  work  was 
prosaic — defining.  measuring.  analyzing. 
These  tasks  were  made  difficult  by  the  la- 
mentable state  of  the  tourism  data  resource. 

A  few  broad  conclusions  were  reached,  even 
though  they  cannot  be  stated  with  ultimate 
precision.  Tourism  In  the  United  States  la  a 
huge  enterprise.  In  1970  tourism  spending 
totaled  »60  billion.  Commission  projections 
Indicate  spending  at  a  rate  of  $127  bUUon  by 
1980.  Simple  arithmetic  yields  tourUm  ex- 
penditures and  investments  approaching  a 
trillion  dollars  for  the  decade.  (See  page  S7. 
The  Economic  Impact  of  Tourism.) 

TTie  Commission's  analysis  determined  that 
tourism  spending  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  and  may  more  than 
double  again  between  1970  and  1980.  A  large 
portion  of  the  private  VS.  work  force — 3.8 
percent  or  2.300,000  people — were  employed 
by  tourism  related  enterprises  In  1970.  That 
number  could  Increase  80  percent  by  1980. 
In  1967  Americans  took  361 J  mlllJon  trips. 
If  more  recent  data  were  avaUable.  It  would 
show  a  much  higher  total. 

Three  factors  contribute  to  the  startling 
size  of  tourism  and  Its  extraordinary  growth. 

First,  Income  per  household  has  been  In- 
creasing, placing  more  and  more  households 
In  higher  Income  brackets.  Since  tourism  la 
a  discretionary  activity.  It  Is  highly  sensitive 
to  household  Income  Increases  that  permit 
a  smaller  proportion  to  be  budgeted  for 
necessities  and  a  consequently  larger  "sur- 
plus" to  be  spent  on  pleasant  but  not  essen- 
tial activities  such  as  tourism. 

Second,  growth  In  population  represents  a 
continual  upward  pressure  on  spending 
totals. 

Third,  an  Increase  In  leisure  coupled  with 
more  convenient,  less  costly  transportation 
and  a  generally  higher  level  of  education 
lead  more  people  to  more  travel.  Becoming  a 
tourist  iB  no  longer  difficult. 

Many  of  these  factors  pertain  worldwide. 
Travel  expenditures  among  all  countries 
were  »20  billion  In  1971.  an  Increase  of  11 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  for  1972  Is  tas  billion.  In- 
ternational tourism,  is  the  largest  single  fac- 
tor In  world  trade.  In  all,  198  million  visits 
to  major  tourism  countries  were  made  In 
1072. 

Establishing  the  dlmenalon  and  rate  of 
growth  of  tourism  leads  logically  to  concern 
about  the  tourism  resource.  The  tremendous 


amount  of  activity  must  be  serviced.  Partly 
that  means  mvestment  by  the  private  sector 
In  accommodatlona  and  transportation 
services  and  In  incidentals  that  are  difficult 
to  Isolate  but  Impressive  in  the  aggregate. 
Partly  it  means  demand  for  publicly  pro- 
vided facilities — highways,  parks,  recreation 
areas  and  airports. 

NEOATTVE    ETTECTS 

Private  resources  tend  to  thrive  as  use  In- 
creases. Higher  hotel-motel  occupsoicy  means 
more  revenue.  More  passengers  mean  higher 
airline  load  factors.  The  public  resource  does 
not  benefit  similarly.  A  national  park  Is 
harmed  by  overuse.  A  heavily  used  highway 
becomes  crowded.  A  congested  airport  means 
delay  for  passengers  and,  if  congestion  be- 
comes too  severe,  actual  danger  as  aircraft 
compete  for  landing  and  approach  space. 

More  than  anything  else  the  Commission 
was  Impressed  by  the  broad  economic  and 
social  activities  represented  by  tourism  and 
the  obligation  to  mobilize  them  with  effec- 
tive federal  leadership.  As  this  report  shows, 
sound  tourism  planning  will  have  an  effect 
In  areas  where  national  goals  are  at  stake: 
community  development,  environmental 
quality  and  the  balance  of  payments,  to 
name  three  Important  examples.  The  real 
result  of  expanded  tourism  and  recreation 
faculties,  the  Commission  concluded,  will 
be  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  In 
America. 

As  it  prepared  Its  report,  Destination  USA. 
the  Commission  mulled  the  problems  of 
macrotourlsm  while  trying  not  to  lose  sight 
of  microtourlsm.  For  all  its  size  and  com- 
plexity tourism  comes  down  to  a  single  ex- 
perience for  an  Individual  tourist.  The  re- 
port deals  with  the  quality  of  that  Individual 
experience.  Does  It  cost  too  much?  Does  it 
need  to  be  protected?  Should  It  be  enhanced 
and  how? 

Much  of  the  report  evaluates  the  federal 
role.  The  Commission's  major  conclusion  was 
that  this  role  needs  to  be  made  more  effec- 
tive. Extensive  governmental  Involvement  In 
tourism  already  exists,  particularly  at  the 
federal  level.  As  the  report  establishes,  how- 
ever, this  involvement  is  fragmented  and 
Inefficient  and  has  Internal  contradictions. 
There  are  about  100  tourism  related  programs 
In  more  than  50  federal  agencies.  The  major 
Commission  recommendation  la  that  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  be  estab- 
lished. Such  a  step  does  not  Imply  creation 
of  a  new  agency  that  would  add  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  to  a  cumbersome  struc- 
ture, but  rather  a  consolidation  of  present 
federal  Involvement.  Under  a  single  tourism 
agency  programs  would  be  coordinated,  and 
some — In  cases  of  duplication — would  t>e 
eliminated. 

The  National  Tourism  Administration 
would  become  reaponslble  for  a  single  federal 
policy  that  would  specifically  address  tour- 
Ism  problems  In  the  national  Interest  and 
In  the  Interest  of  both  the  tourism  Industry 
and  the  consumer. 

Americana  have  a  high  propensity  to  travel 
to  other  countries.  While  many  foreigners 
visit  the  United  States,  their  spending  here 
does  not  come  close  to  balancing  what  Amer- 
icana spend  abroad.  The  result  is  a  travel  def- 
icit that  makes  up  a  significant  part  of  the 
overall  balance  of  payments  deficit.  TMs  def- 
icit puts  a  severe  atraln  on  the  atabUlty  of 
the  dollar  In  the  International  economy. 

The  United  Statea  Travel  Service  (USTS) 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  respon- 
sible for  promoting  the  United  States  as  a 
destination  for  foreign  tourists.  Bach  dollar 
spent  here  by  a  foreigner  decreases  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  Thus  USTS  pro- 
grama  could  be  tlgnlflcant  factors  In  helping 
to  preaerve  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

A  purpose  of  the  Commission's  major  rec- 
ommendations— the  need  for  a  national  tour- 
ism policy  and  the  creation  of  an  organleatlon 
to  carry  out  that  policy— U  to  preserve  USTS 


programs  by  recognizing  them  as  lm(>ortant 
parts  of  larger  objectives.  The  Commission 
believes  USTS  wUl  be  more  effective  as  part 
of  an  enlarged  tourism  agency. 

The  policy  and  organization  recommenda- 
tions are  listed  below  along  with  other  major 
ones  that  resulted  from  the  Commission's 
study.  They  appear  again  In  this  volume — as 
do  subsidiary  recommendations — where  the 
research  and  conclusions  that  led  to  them  are 
summarized. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress establish  and  the  President  carry  out  a 
national  tourism  policy.  Objectives  of  the 
policy  should  be:  adequate  facilities  for  fu- 
ture needs;  assurance  of  the  high  quality  of 
a  tourist's  experience;  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate Industry;  reduction  of  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit;  optimum  utUlzatlon  of 
public  lands  consistent  with  environmental 
protection;  assistance  to  states;  dispersal  of 
tourism  activity  to  relieve  congestion  and  aid 
to  economically  depressed  areas. 

To  Implement  this  policy  the  Commission 
recommends  that  a  National  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration be  established.  The  administra- 
tion should  consist  of  four  bureaus: 

A  Bureau  of  Tourism  Research  and  Plan- 
ning to  determine  future  tourism  needs  and 
prepare  plans  that  ensure  adequate  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  to  coordinate  these 
plans  with  other  agencies  and  private  In- 
dustry. 

A  Bureau  of  Tourism  Information  and  Pro- 
motion to  reapond  to  the  International  travel 
deficit,  a  major  Issue,  and,  through  expand- 
ed, aggressive  promotion  abroad.  Increase  for- 
eign travel  to  and  within  this  country  and 
encourage  Americans  to  know  their  country 
better. 

A  Bureau  of  Tourism  Facilities  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  development  and  management 
of  tourist   faculties  on  public   land.   In  co- 
V  operation  with  private  Industry. 

A  Bureau  of  Regional  Tourism  Develop- 
ment to  assist  states  In  developing  tourist 
facilities  and  to  move  tourism  activity  away 
from  areas  of  congestion  to  areas  of  need. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  be  located  in 
the  Department  of  Opmmerce  and  that  Its 
administrator  be  glvenx  the  rank  of  Under- 
secretary. J 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  ^e  authorized  and  ade- 
quately funded  to  conduct  an  annual  tourism 
survey. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  begin  re- 
search as  soon  as  practical  to  develop  accept- 
ed standards  for  tourism  measurement  and 
to  reconunend  methods  for  conducting  tour- 
Ism  surveys.  These  definitions  and  methods 
would  be  proposed  to  regions,  states.  local- 
ities, private  industry  and  others  who  may 
survey  aspects  of  tourism  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  tourism  data  and  research  in 
America  will  have  a  common  base  and  be 
compatible  with  mutually  acceptable  Inter- 
national standards. 

TTie  Commission  recommends  that  the  pri- 
vate tourism  Industry  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  federal  government  In  the 
promotion  of  tourism  in  America.  In  the 
course  of  this  cooperative  effort  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  selective  develop- 
ment, a  finely  tuned  effort  to  attract  tourists 
to  less  used  rather  than  ovenised  areas  of 
the  country. 

The  private  sector  should  also  continue 
to  collect  and  study  valuable  tourism  re- 
search. This  effort  should  be  coordinated 
closely  with  the  National  Tourism  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Admlntstratlon  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  particular  needs  of  small 
tourism  enterprises. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  as  feasl- 
bUlty  studies  are  made  for  federal  and  other 
projects  such  aa  resort  areas  and  parka,  par- 
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tlcular  attention  be  given  to  their  potential 
°LP'"°'"*^8  small  biMineaB  opportunities. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  take  urban 
tourism  needs  into  account  In  three  Bpeclflc 
waya: 

Oear  Its  daU  collection  and  research  out- 
put as  precisely  as  possible  to  the  special 
needs  or  cities.  »'^«~ 

Olve  specific  assistance  to  cities  In  tourism 
planning.  That  assistance  might  Include  a 
model  urban  tourism  plan  communicated  to 
Interested  cities  through  the  auspices  of  an 
existing  urban  organization  such  as  the 
U.S.  League  of  Cities/Conference  of  Mayors 

As  concepts  of  regional  tourism  plannlnjt 
are  developed,  design  such  plans  uroxmA 
major  cities  in  the  region. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  encoxirage 
state  and  local  governments  In  sound  land 
use  planning.  There  are  many  useful  prece- 
denu  In  existence.  What  Is  needed  Is  not  only 
unUormlty  of  legislation  but  also  determUia- 
Uon  to  protect  and.  where  necessary,  salvage 
land  that  is  America's  primary  tourism 
resource. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  undertake,  as 
a  first  priority,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
impact  of  tourism  on  the  environment. 

As  the  recommendation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  would  require 
legislative  action,  the  Commission  takes  note 
of  the  requirement  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (PL  91-190 
January  1.  1970)  that  such  legislation  would 
have  to  Include  an  environmental  Impact 
statement. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  tourist  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice emphasis  preservation  of  areas  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  ecological  significance  The 
use  of  natural  areas  of  the  park  system  for 
recreation  purposes  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment should  be  ruled  out. 

The  Commission  urges  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Tourism  Administration 
work  together  to  minimize  the  IntAislon  of 
man-made  faculties  In  the  natural  areas 
Future  faculties  should  be  located  at  park 
perimeters  or  Just  outside  the  parks  where 
possible. 

Transportation  faculties  (roads,  trails,  etc  ) 
Uislde  the  parks  should  be  designed  and  con- 
structed  to  Intrude  as  little  as  possible  on 
natural  surroundings,  and  development  of 
Internal  transportation  systems  should  be 
speeded  up  to  reduce  congestion  and  elimi- 
nate pollution. 

The  Commission  encourages  partnership 
with  private  operators  In  the  development 
of  tourist  faculties  In  and  around  national 
parks,  with  firmly  defined  standards  of  qual- 
ity related  to  the  nature,  needs  and  planned 
use  of  each  park. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional TourUm  Admmistratlon  work  closely 
and  continually  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  with  the  regulatory 
agencies  as  it  develops  a  national  tourism 
policy.  provldUig  them  with  dau  on  tourism 
transportation  needs. 

A  nationally  accepted  rating  system  of  ac- 
commodation and  faculties  Is  desirable  Es- 
tablish l:g  such  a  system  depends  largely  on 
the  dUlgence.  integrity  and  credlbuity  of  the 
ratUig  body,  which  should  evolve  In  the  orl- 
vate  sector.  *^ 

The  National  Tourism  Administration 
should  coordinate  distribution  of  tourUt  In- 
formation produced  or  paid  for  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  It  should  promote  the 
widespread  avaUabUlty  of  such  information 
In  foreign  languages. 

The  National  Tourism  Administration 
should,  when  requested,  assist  state  eHorta  to 
Improve  Information  faculties. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
itooaJ  Tourism  AdmUilstratloli  give  particu- 
lar emphasU  to  promotion  programs  devel- 


opea  by  the  United  States  Travel  Service  and 
that  USTS  programs  be  authorized  and  fuUy 
funded  at  a  a30  mUllon  level  by  Congress. 
The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
untu  such  time  as  the  National  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration  Is  created,  the  MO  mUllon  level 
would  apply. 

The  National  Tourism  Administration 
should  concern  itself  Immediately  and  di- 
rectly with  the  state  of  international  travel 
daU.  Standards  must  be  established  and 
measuring  processes  reviewed  to  close  gaps 
In  counting  procedures. 

The  Commission  recommends  a  national 
policy,  defined  by  Congressional  resolution 
and  stated  by  Presidential  proclamation,  that 
the  United  States  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  welcome  foreign  visitors  and  to  facUl- 
tate  their  entry.  The  policy  woiUd  provide  a 
uniform  guide  to  all  federal  agencies  which 
deal  with  the  entry  of  foreign  visitors. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  action 
be  taken  to  assure  accurate  reporting  of  the 
number  of  visitors  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
who  remaUi  in  the  United  States  more  than 
24  hours.  The  present  system  counts  only 
those  visitors  from  Mexico  who  remain  more 
than  72  hours. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
United  States  Join  and  participate  actively 
in   the   World   Tourism  Organization. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  assist  and 
support  states  and  regions  In  programs  to 
promote  foreign  visits  to  this  country. 

The  Conunlsslon  recommends  that  the 
matter  of  facilitating  entry  into  this  country 
by  foreign  visitors  be  reorganized  to  cut 
down  the  delays  and  Individual  Uiconven- 
lence  that  now  contribute  to  a  negative 
image  of  this  country  and  Intensify  airport 
congestion.  "^ 

The  Commission  especUUy  recommends 
that  preclearance.  a  useful  device,  should 
De  continued  and  expanded,  not  ended  or 
curtaUed.  and  that  passengers  not  pre- 
cleared  should  be  helped  to  enter  this  coun- 
try w^lth  an  absolute  minimum  of  formality 
and  delay.  4w  ,  ' 

The  Commission  re^flimends  reciprocal 
relaxation  of  visa  requirements. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  in  In- 
ternational economic  negotiations  the  United 
States  government  should  strive  to  secure 
national,  reciprocal  and  most  favored  nation 
treatment  of  tourism,  travel  and  Interna- 
tional transportation  services. 

The  Commission  Recommends  that  Con- 
gress extend  the  definition  of  qualified  In- 
come under  DISC  (Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation)  to  Include  Income  from 
sales  of  tourist  and  travel   services  abroad 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  cost 
of  travel  to  and  within  this  country  by 
foreigners  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  extent 
that  sound  economics  will  allow. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  goal 
of  the  National  Tourism  Administration 
should  be  to  reduce  language  barriers  with- 
in   this  country   as   much   as   poasfcle. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
National  Tourism  Administration  seek  to 
Identify  the  economic  Impact  of  foreign  visi- 
tor spending  on  the  domestic  tourism  m- 
dustry.  Once  that  Unpact  U  understood  the 
busmesses  Involved  could  appreciate  better 
the  need  to  shape  their  services  to  meet  for- 
eign tourist  needs  and  to  encourage  hospi- 
tality among  their  service  personnel. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  should  be 
authorized  to  q>eak  and  act  for  tourlste 
as  consumers. 


ALL  OP  OUR   CHILDREN   CAN 
LEARN    TO    READ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,!  recent  guest 
editorial  in  Parent*  magazine,  by  the 
Honorable    Edward    M.    Keknedy,    dls- 
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cusses  In  most  telling  terms  just  how  we 
can  Insure  that  all  of  our  chUdren  can 
learn  to  read.  I  commend  Senator  Ken- 
NKDY  for  this  editorial.  It  is  most  timely, 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  currently  been  discuss- 
ing the  issue  of  "right  to  read"  during 
our  hearings  on  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

What  Parxnts  Can  Do  To  Quasantex  Evxbt 

Chiuj's  Right  To  Rkad 

(By  Edward  M.  Kknmxdt) 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  mandated  the 
establishment  of  the  first  public  schooU  In 
this  country  and  ordered  those  schools  "to 
teach  such  chUdren  as  shall  report  to 

write  and  read. . . 

Yet  today,  our  educational  system  has  so 
badly  failed  us  that  more  than  eighteen  mU- 
llon American  adults  cannot  read  a  new- 
paper. 

The  cost  of  this  failure  Is  not  solely  per 
sonal.  It  is  Ullled  on  the  nation's  welfare 
rolls,  prison  logs,  and  unemployment  flies 
Studies  reveal  that  more  than  half  of  the 
welfare  recipients  In  Chicago  cannot  read  In 
New  Jersey,  more  than  hair  of  the  prison  in- 
rnates  cannot  read.  In  our  largest  cities,  more 
than  half  of  the  young  people  under  twenty- 
one  who  are  unemployed  cannot  read. 

Every  taxpayer  pays  for  our  failure  to  teach 
ChUdren  to  read  and  write  well  enough  to 
function  as  adults  in  our  society.  Yet  the 
treadmill  continues  to  send  UUterates  out  of 
the  schoolhouse  door.  One  quarter  of  the 
ChUdren  attending  school  today  have  serious 
reading  disabilities,  according  to  the  late  Dr 
James  E.  Allen,  former  US.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Why  haven't  we  acted  to  bring  relief  to 
the  children  now  in  schooU  and  to  the  adults 
who  still  can  learn  and  who  still  can  be  elven 
hope  for  a  better  future? 

The  problem  is  that  educators  have  been 
unsure  of  what  could  be  done  to  change  the 
situation.  Most  teachers  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  teach  reading.  In  sixteen 
states,  there  is  no  requirement  that  a  would- 
be  elementary  teacher  ^>end  even  an  hour 
in  a  course  jn  how  to  teach  reading.  Another 
eighteen  states  require  only  a  single  course 
to  quaUfy  teachers  to  teach  reading. 

As  a  people,  as  a  government,  and  as  a 
nation,  we  have  failed  to  make  the  right  to 
read  a  part  of  our  heritage.  Our  federal  gov- 
ernment was  first  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
problem,  then  unwilling  to  commit  the  re- 
TOurces  necessary  to  remedy  It.  When  finally 
President  Nixon  promised  t200  mlUlon  an- 
nually to  provide  better  reading  programs 
his  message  to  the  Congress  establishing  the 
Right  to  Read  was  not  foUowed  by*  re- 
quest  for  adequate  funding.  Now.  four  years 
later.  We  budget  requests  total  less  than  t30 
million  instead  of  the  taoo  mlUlon  a  year 
that  Is  needed.  ' 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  program  more  Im- 
portant to  the  national  Interest  than  one 
to  teach  all  our  children  to  read.  And  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  program  that  will  pay 
back  more  to  the  Treasury  In  taxes  and 
In  lower  welfare  costs.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
rewrite  national  priorities  and  place  the  right 
to  read  at  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder 

New  legislation  must  be  Introduced  In  the 
83rd  Congress.  The  need  U  clear.  The  re- 
sources are  available.  What  has  been  lacking 
la  the  political  will.  Beyond  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  other  things  have  to  be  done  both 
at  the  national  and  community  level. 

First,   we   miost   analyze   what   has   worked 
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in  pilot  projecte  of  the  past,  evaluate  the 
reading  abilities  of  studente  In  each  school 
»CT0SS  the  country,  and  make  an  objective 
catalogue  of  what  the  capabilities  to  teach 
reading  are  In  these  schools. 

Second,  we  must  set  about  mtUtlplylng  the 
successful  projecte  In  every  school  across  the 
nation  that  needs  them.  But  the  program 
must  respond  to  local  needs,  and  It  must  be 
the  local  school  teachers,  parents,  and  prin- 
cipals who  choose  the  program  best  for  them. 

Third,  every  local  community  institution — 
unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  city  coun- 
cils— must  pull  together  to  help  survey  the 
adult  community  to  discover  where  the  Right 
to  Read  can  work  best.  Thon  those  same 
local  institutions  must  be  brought  together 
to  help  Implement  a  plan  to  bring  Uteracy 
packages  into  the  plante,  businesses,  and 
civic  Institutions  of  our  commuiUtles. 

Finally,  teacher-training  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  provide  the  most  comprehen- 
sive Instruction  In  the  best  ways  to  teach 
reading. 

These  are  the  major  elements  in  leglsla- 
Uon  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
These  are  the  major  elements  for  breathing 
new  life  Into  the  national  commitment  to 
reach  national  literacy  by  1980.  They  are 
goals  that  I  believe  all  parents  In  this  coiui- 
try  should  support.  < 


NAIROBI 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  meeting,  cur- 
rently underway  in  Nairobi,  comes  at  a 
time  when  reform  of  world  monetary 
agreements  is  desperately  needed. 

This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  dis- 
appointing that  It  now  seems  unlikely 
that  the  meeting  will  result  in  the  sort 
of  hard  substantive  decisions  which  are 
necessary  if  order  Is  to  be  wrought  from 
the  current  chaos  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

An  agreement  on  a  broad  statement 
of  principles  Is  likely.  But  such  agree- 
ments are  of  minor  importance  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  collateral 
agreements  on  details.  I  fear  that  this 
sort  of  agreement  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  current  conference,  and  I 
regret  that  fact  deeply. 

An  excellent  study  of  the  problems 
that  lie  In  the  way  of  real  reform  was 
outlined  In  an  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Thursday,  September  20.  As 
It  explains  much  about  the  complexity 
of  the  issue,  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nairobi  as  a  Nonxvent 
Finance  ministers  and  central  bankers  last 
spring  were  telling  their  publics  that  the 
work  of  creating  a  new  world  monetary  order 
would  begin  to  Jell  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  the  fall. 
But  now  that  the  IMP  meeting  is  at  hand 
(It  formally  opens  In  Nairobi  Sunday)  there 
l«  a  great  deal  less  certainty  about  the  Jelling 
process  In  fact,  some  U.S.  Treasury  officials 
are  doubtful  that  any  very  useful  consensus 
on  a  future  monetary  system  will  emerge 
from  Nairobi. 

That  might  at  first  sound  like  cause  for 
public  alarm,  but  \n  fact  the  opposite  Is  true. 
The  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  as  the  world's 
money  men  wend  their  way  to  the  Kenyan 
plateau  Is  bad  only  if  you  happen  to  be  an 
IMP  operative  wondering  what  future  role 
the  agency  will  perform.  For  everyone  else. 


It's  pretty  good,  particularly  compared  with 
the  frequent  crisis  meetings  these  same  men 
were  having  before  March  of  this  year. 

In  other  words,  the  current  currency  float, 
a  non-system  that  came  Into  being  when 
nations  finaUy  gave  up  on  trying  to  adhere 
to  IMF  currency  exchange  parities,  is  serving 
the  world's  needs  reasonably  well.  After  some 
worrisome  times  last  spring  when  the  dollar 
was  moving  downward  relative  to  certain 
other  key  currencies,  market  forces  brought 
about  a  reasonable  stability.  And  central 
banks  are  no  longer  faced  with  the  task — 
highly  costly  to  their  efforts  at  sound  do- 
mestic money  management — of  trying  to  stop 
sudden  flights  from  the  dollar  or  other  weak 
currencies. 

Since  last  June,  when  the  post-fioat  ex- 
change gyrations  calmed  down,  the  British 
pound  has  fallen  to  about  where  It  was. 
relative  to  the  dollar.  In  the  late  19608.  The 
dollar  has  firmed  against  the  German  mark, 
proving  that  the  mark  couldn't  really  go  up 
forever.  The  dollar  has  held  Ite  own  with 
the  Swiss  franc  and  the  Japanese  yen  and 
has  slipped  a  bit  relative  to  the  French  franc. 
What  this  means  Is  that  the  float  Is  working 
pretty  much  the  way  Ite  propKjnente  said  It 
would  after  the  Initial  adjustments  were 
made. 

Further,  the  market-Induced  exchange  rate 
adjustments  have  seemingly  had  a  desired 
effect  on  paymente  balances.  The  U.S.  shovred 
a  small  surplus  In  Ite  current  accounte  bal- 
ance In  the  second  quarter,  according  to  fig- 
ures made  public  yesterday;  It  was  the  first 
surplus  since  the  last  quarter  of  1969.  Con- 
versely, the  Japanese,  whose  surpluses  were 
a  significant  factor  In  the  paymente  Imbal- 
ances that  were  upsetting  the  IMF  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  have  been  running  deflctte  re- 
cently and  running  down  their  large  reserves 
of  foreign  currencies. 

Finally,  all  signs  are  that  world  trade  has 
continued  to  expand  at  a  healthy  rate  dur- 
ing the  float.  The  dangers  supposedly  asso- 
ciated with  floating  rates  simply  have  not 
materialized.  That  Is  not  to  say  they  may 
not  as  the  system  Is  further  tested,  of  course, 
but  we  simply  cannot  understand  the  haste 
to  end  the  test  when  the  Initial  resulte  show 
nothing  wrong. 

Especially  so  since  It  Is  not  at  aU  clear 
the  alternatives  under  consideration  at  Nai- 
robi would  not  have  dangers  of  their  own. 
Critics  worry,  for  example,  about  the  pro- 
posal that  IMF-created  special  drawing 
rlghte.  or  SDRs,  replace  the  dollar  as  the 
"numeraire  "  for  the  money  system  and  also 
replace  foreign  currencies  and  gold  as  the 
basic  reserve  asset.  Would  heavier  reliance 
on  SDRs,  a  sort  of  flat  currency,  be  managed 
In  a  way  that  would  prevent  world  Inflation? 
On  this  score  there  Is  little  encouragement 
to  be  found  in  the  further  proposal  that 
SDRs  be  dispensed  to  less  developed  nations 
as  sort  of  a  foreign  aid  gift. 

The  current  world-wide  inflation,  mdeed. 
ought  to  t>e  the  principal  topic  for  the  fi- 
nance ministers  and  central  bankers  at  Nai- 
robi. Its  origins  lie  In  the  Irresponsible 
money  creation  policies  of  central  banks, 
particularly  dollar  creation  by  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  No  system  wlU  really  provide 
stability  untu  this  underlying  problem  Is 
dealt  with. 

The  float  has  a  benefit  here  too.  however. 
In  that  excessive  creation  of  a  currency  Is 
quickly  reflected  In  a  weakness  of  that  cur- 
rency In  International  markete.  What  is  nec- 
essary Is  for  government  ofliclals  to  come  to 
an  awareness  that  such  weakness  does  not 
serve  their  long-term  national  Intereste.  If 
such  an  awareness  Jells  at  Nairobi  ther-  wUl 
be  even  less  cause  to  worry  that  nothing 
else  did. 


1948  by  a  U.N.  Assembly  vote  of  55  to  0, 
seeks  primarily  to  make  genocide  an  in- 
ternational crime.  Whether  committed 
during  peace  or  war.  the  treaty  defines 
genocide  to  be  certain  «w;ts  which  are 
punishable,  regardless  of  who  committed 
the  act. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate ratify  this  treaty.  The  impor- 
tance lies  not  only  in  the  substance  of 
the  treaty,  but  more  important,  in  the 
commitment  of  the  signatory  nations  to 
a  common  ideal  of  justice. 

In  February  1970,  President  Nixon 
urged  the  Senate  to  reconsider  this  con- 
vention and  to  grant  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  Such  action,  he  said, 
"will  demonstrate  unequivocally  our 
country's  desire  to  participate  in  the 
building  of  international  order  based  on 
law  and  justice." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 


MAKES  GENOCIDE  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIME 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,   the 
Genocide   Treaty,   signed   In   Dec-^mbcr 


TRADE  TALKS  MUST  FOCUS  ON 
SCARCITY  ISSUES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  amid 
the  shortages  which  have  occurred  over 
this  past  year  in  basic  food  commodities 
we  might  forget  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing international  consultation  in  estab- 
lishing principles  to  guide  policies  to 
control  materials  in  short  supply. 

The  issue  may  not  seem  so  pressing 
as  long  as  we  are  in  the  position  of  set- 
ting such  policies  for  world  trade  our- 
selves, but  what  happens  when  certain 
countries  restrict  our  access  to  oil  or 
minerals  using  the  precedents  for  im- 
posing export  controls  which  the  United 
States  has  unilaterally  established? 

We  must  not  disregard  the  possibility 
that  such  actions  may  someday  return 
to  haunt  us. 

It  also  would  not  be  prudent  to  dis- 
count the  balance-of-payments  implica- 
tions for  export  restrictions. 

Unless  we  can  establish  firm  markets 
abroad  for  American  goods  -uid  regain 
a  stable,  positive  balance-of-payment5 
position  we  will  continue  to  add  to  the 
surplus  of  dollars  abroad  and  thereby  the 
inflationary  pressures  at  home.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  represents  the  brightest 
spot  In  our  entire  trade  oicture. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  ex'?orts 
could  easily  become  America's  biggest 
growth  industry  for  the  next  decade. 

Yet  It  Is  the  markets  for  our  farm 
products  which  have  been  jeopardized 
by  the  recent  rash  of  export  controls. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  can  allow 
excess  foreign  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts to  create  Inconveniences  here  at 
home.  But  I  do  feel  that  policies  relating 
to  commodities  in  short  supply  can  and 
should  be  worked  out  in  a  multilateral 
context. 

We  are  now  entering  a  new  round  of 
trade  negotiations.  The  responsibilities 
to  create  a  stable  basis  for  the  expansion 
of  international  trade  over  the  next 
decade  cannot  be  underestimated. 

It  Is  ci-uclal  the  nations  of  the  world 
reestablish  and  reaffirm  principles  to 
guide  International  trade,  to  replace  the 
atmosphere  of  recrimination  and  unilat- 
eralism that  has  come  to  threaten  the 
channels  of  international  commerce. 

There  must  al«;o  te  uv.nitdiate  C3n- 
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sultatlon  among  the  Importing  and  ex- 
porting nations  of  the  world  to  assess 
and  determine  actions  that  might  have 
to  be  taken  to  provide  equitable  sharing 
of  basic  commodities  in  short  supply. 

The  Wasliington  Post  of  September  27 
carries  an  editorial  which  talks  about 
the  importance  of  addressing  the  Issues 
of  access  to  the  world's  basic  resources 
In  the  next  round  of  trade  negotiations. 
I  think  this  editorial  states  these  con- 
cerns quite  well,  and  I  ask  unanimoiis 
consent  that  this  article,  "Oil,  Grain 
and  the  Trade  Talk,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  responsibilities  for  establishing 
sound  principles  for  international  trade 
have  never  been  greater.  Broadenmg  the 
President's  power  to  unilaterally  deter- 
mine international  trade  policies  such  as 
the  control  of  commodities  in  short  sup- 
ply is  not  an  adequate  solution.  These 
policies  must  be  worked  out  on  a  mul- 
tilateral basis  to  assure  that  when  a 
country  for  any  reason  feels  It  neces- 
sary to  impose  export  restrictions  that 
It  will  be  done  on  an  equitable  basis  in 
accordance  with  international  princi- 
ples. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On,.  Grain,  anb  thb  Traox  Talks 
The  massive  and  ponderoiis  process  of 
world  trade  negotiation  has  now  begxin,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  loud  public  fanfare 
and  quiet  private  doubts.  The  doubts  arise 
from  the  basic  alms  of  the  negotiations, 
which  are  now  to  a  significant  degree  obso- 
lete. These  trade  talks  were  originally  orga- 
nized as  a  further  attempt  to  reduce  protec- 
tionism among  the  rich  nations,  and  open  up 
markets  for  the  poor.  But  the  world's  econ- 
omy has  changed  suddenly  and  profound- 
ly over  the  past  year  or  two.  The  central  U- 
sue  now  is  not  so  much  the  various  coun- 
tries" attempts  to  shut  out  each  others'  goods. 
To  the  contrary,  the  real  and  pressing  danger 
Is  the  savage  competition  for  access  to  Um- 
Ited  supplies  of  thoee  imported  goods  cru- 
cial to  every  nations  life — above  all.  grain 
and  oil. 

The  wc^rld  has  no  rules  for  distributing 
scarce  commodities.  Or.  more  accurately.  It 
rations  them  to  the  highest  bidder  by  rais- 
ing prices.  Currently  that  means  soaring 
commodity  prices  that  are  inciting  spectac- 
ular Inflation  rates  In  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries, and  are  lifting  these  goods  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is  an  ef- 
ficient process,  m  a  mechanical  sense,  but 
it  is  Intolerably  disruptive  and  cruel.  The 
trade  negotiators  seem  to  be  commencing  a 
long  solemn  discussion  of  barriers  to  Imports, 
at  a  moment  when  their  governments  at 
home  are  scrambling  frantically  to  grab  the 
Imports  that  they  need. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the 
first  American  devaluation,  the  leading  na- 
tions all  agreed  that  they  ought  to  work  out 
orderly  new  rules  for  world  trade  and  money, 
vThe  long  labor  of  reorganizing  the  monetary 
system  is  now  getting  under  way  at  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Funds  meeting  in  Nai- 
robi The  parallel  reform  of  the  trading  rules, 
after  months  of  preparaNon.  now  has  for- 
mally begun  with  a  meetldg^of  103  nations 
In  Tokyo,  They  publUhed  a  formal  declara- 
tion pledging  themselves  to  seek  "the  expan- 
sion and  ever-greater  liberalization  of  world 
trade."  That  is  an  admirable  objective,  but 
It  Is  not  at  the  moment  the  most  Important 
one.  Nor  Is  It  likely  to  be  the  most  Important 
one  for  some  years  to  come. 
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The  great  symbol  of  the  sudden  reversal  of 
the  Issues  la  the  United  States  and  Its 
wretchedly  battered  trade  policy.  After  years 
of  drumming  on  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket to  loosen  Its  barriers  to  American  farm 
products,  last  June  we  swung  around  with- 
out notice  and  embargoed  the  exports  of 
soybeans  on  which  those  same  Europeans 
were  cotmtlng.  Meanwhile,  after  15  years  of 
limiting  our  Imports  of  foreign  oU,  in  order  to 
keep  our  domestic  prices  up,  we  are  now 
desperately  trying  to  buy  enough  fuel  oU  m 
Europe  to  get  ourselves  ihroxigh  the  coming 
wmter. 

The  most  urgent  business  for  trade  nego- 
tutors  these  days  are  those  two  commodities 
food  and  oU.  In  both  cases,  there  wUl  be  no 
international  agreement  at  all  unless  the 
United  States  takes  the  Initiative.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
very  clear  idea  precisely  what  It  wants  to  do 
with  either  of  them. 

Regarding  oU,  the  importing  nations  need 
an  agreement  on  dividing  up  the  available 
supplies,  whatever  they  may  be.  Granted,  an 
agreement  would  be  agonizingly  difficult  to 
work  out.  But  month  after  month  of  snarling 
and  squabbling  among  the  oU-fueled  nations 
would  Inflict  catastrophic  damage  on  the  re- 
lationships that  have,  for  a  generation 
guaranteed  world  stability. 

The  prospects  for  an  International  grain 
system  are.  if  anything,  even  dimmer.  Solu- 
tions exist.  \.ajM  week  a  group  of  emUient 
economists  from  Japan,  Europe  and  this 
country  met  here  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  worked  out  a  draft  plan  for  an  inter- 
national grain  reserve.  It  would  be  expensive 
and  complicated.  It  would  require  a  kind  of 
International  consultat,lon  and  Joint  action 
reaching  well  beyond  ttoo  rather  rudimentary 
procedures  of  the  present  trade  and  monetary 
systems.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  It  is  the 
cost  of  the  alternative,  in  recurrent  Inflation 
panic  and  anger. 

The  trade  meeting  In  Tokyo  was  a  sign 
of  progress.  The  negotiations  are  now  under 
way.  But  they  are  like  a  big  ship,  difficult  to 
turn  under  fuU  steam.  There  is  a  risk  that 
this  huge  enterprise,  with  103  nations  aboard 
wlU  keep  sailing  ahead,  by  sheer  force  of 
momentum,  toward  an  obsolete  purpose  In- 
stead of  turning  to  the  work  that  most  needs 
to  l)e  done. 


TWO  GOP  FRESHAIEN  GO  HOME  TO 
FIND  WATERGATE  AT  EBB 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  campaigned  in  behalf  of  a  young  man 
nmning  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  RoBrw  Beard.  As  luck 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work  would  have  It, 
Mr.  Beard  was  successful  in  his  bid,  de- 
feaUng  a  longtime  Incumbent,  former 
Congressman  WUliam  Anderson. 

Since  his  election  RoBm  Beard  has 
been  repaying  those  who  supported  him 
last  year  by  becoming  the  hardest  work- 
ing Congressman  in  memory.  I  am  sure 
no  Representative  has  ever  spent  more 
hours  serving  the  Sixth  District  than  he 
Several  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Beard,  along 
with  his  outstanding  young  colleague 
Ron  Sarasin.  of  Connecticut,  was  the 
■subject  of  a  front  page  article  in  the 
Washington  Po.<;t.  The  article,  authored 
by  political  analyst  David  Broder,  fol- 
lowed both  men  during  the  August  recess 
In  their  home  districts. 

Mr.  Broder  sought  to  Identify  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  Watergate  case 
and  the  general  question  of  what  Issues 
seemed  to  be  foremost  In  the  minds  of 
the  voters.  His  conclusion:  the  Water- 
gate is  "at  ebb."  as  reflected  in  the  head- 


line on  the  article,  and  the  Congressmen 
in  question  stand  to  be  Judged  more  on 
their  own  performance  than  on  the 
scandal  facing  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  Mr.  Broder  is 
correct.  Anyone  challenging  Tennessee's 
Robin  Beard  in  next  year's  election  i.<? 
going  to  have  a  tiger  by  the  tall.  If  my 
impressions  of  his  service  are  accurate 
Robin  Beard  will  be  working  for  his  State 
gth  diligence  and  dedicaUon  for  a  long 
Hme  to  come.  I  hope  so.  for  his  constit- 
uents and  our  Nation  are  well  served  by 
this  outstanding  young  man. 

I  recommend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Two  OOP  FUSHICKN  Go  HoM«  To  Find 
Watergatx  at  Ebb 

(By  Davids.  Broder) 
PaANKUN,  Tenn.— The  members  of  the 
Rotary  Club  had  enjoyed  their  roast  pork 
and  beans  at  the  Holiday  Restaurant,  They 
had  heard  their  congressman,  freshman  Re- 
publican Robin  Beard,  tell  them  about  hU 
"exciting"  new  Job  In  Washington,  his  as- 
signment to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
his  doubts  about  the  voluntary  army,  his 
fear  that  "Phase  IV  will  not  work  in'  any 
way,  shape  or  form  to  reduce  prices,"  and  his 
own  determination  to  cut  government  spend- 
1^8 — even  by  casting  "protest  votes  '  against 
highway  beautlflcatlon.  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Bicentennial  Commission, 

"Now."  said  Beard,  "you'll  want  to  know 
what  I  think  about  this  Watergate  situation. 
Sure.  I'm  concerned.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
It  damages  what  little  credlbUity  people  felt 
toward  their  officials.  Most  of  the  elected  offi- 
cials In  both  parties  are  honest. 

"But  I  think  we  have  here  a  situation  In 
which  some  people,  through  total  naivete  or 
stupidity  or  whatever,  made  some  Jiist  un- 
believable decisions.  There  were  some  bad 
mistakes  made. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  right  now.  I  believe  In 
standing  behind  the  President.  I  believe  In 
giving  him  the  same  rights  we  give  the 
Ellsbergs  and  Angela  Davlses  of  this  world. 
"And  I  think  when  this  case  is  all  through 
the  system  will  be  stronger.  This  little  can- 
cerous growth  wUl  be  removed.  We'll  sur- 
vive." ^ 

As  the  memtwrs  filed  past  Beard  to  shake 
his  hand  after  the  speech,  one  said:  "Tell 
'em  to  get  oflf  old  Splro.  now" 

Another:  "Tell  'em  It's  time  to  close  up 
that  damned  Watergate.  Robin." 

And  a  third:  "Watch  yourself  up  there. 
Robin,  you  don't  get  wet  In  that  Watergate," 
Twenty-four  hours  earlier,  and  almost 
1.000  miles  away,  another  group  of  Rotarlans 
had  gathered  at  Domlnlcks  El  Dorado  In 
Danbury.  Conn,,  to  hear  Rep.  Ronald  A. 
Sarasin.   another   freshman    Republican. 

Sarasin.  too.  announced  that  his  new  Job 
was  "the  most  exciting  thing  I've  ever  done 
m  my  life."  Then,  giving  no  formal  speech, 
he  asked  the  Rotarlans  what  was  on  their 
minds. 

The  questions  rame.  On  revenue-sharing 
allotments,  highway  fund  diversions  to  mass 
transit,  the  status  of  urban  renewal,  the 
prospects  for  pension  reforms,  the  danger 
of  a  fuel-oU  shortage  and  even  the  likelihood 
of  conversion  to  the  metric  system. 

Finally,  with  time  running  out.  Sarasin 
brought  up  Watergate  himself.  "No  one  can 
be  very  proud  of  what  the  Watergate  hearing 
shows.  But  we  are  learning  a  lesson  from 
•t — that  our  system  of  law  works,  and  that 
no  one  is  above  the  law.  not  those  involved 
in  Watergate  and  not  those  on  the  other 
side    of    the    political    spectrum    who   break 
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into  draft  boards  or  steal  papers  from  the 
Pentagon."  be  said. 

"I'm  not  crazy  about  these  hearings.  As  a 
lawyer,  I'd  prefer  to  see  these  questions  set- 
tled in  court.  But  I'm  glad  the  story's  come 
out.  it's  become  clear  that  this  is  not  a  Re- 
publican operation:  that  It  was  done  by  some 
of  these  clowiu  in  the  Re-election  Committee 
and  apparently  the  White  House. 

"I  consider  myself  a  professional  politician 
and  I'm  proud  of  both  words.  And  as  a  pro- 
fessional politician,  I'm  ollended  by  what 
took  place. 

'But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  I'm  not 
willing  to  condemn  the  President  at  this 
point,  I  think  he's  entitled  to  the  presump- 
Uon  of  innocence  that  everyone's  entitled  to. 
And  nobody  seems  to  give  him  that.  We  keep 
waiting  for  him  to  prove  his  Innocence.  Well, 
that  burden  Isn't  on  anyone  In  this  country. 
And  It  isn't  on  him." 

Sarasin  sat  down  to  loud  applause,  and 
later  told  aides:  "I  think  maybe  Watergate 
has  run  its  course.  Just  a  couple  weeks  ago, 
you  wouldn't  have  gone  anywhere  without 
getting  a  Watergate  question.  I  brought  it 
up  myself  today,  because  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  think  I'm  afraid  to  talk  about  It. 
Frankly.  I  don't  think  there's  any  reason  to 
be" 

August  has  become  the  pulse-taking  month 
for  American  politicians.  The  annual  con- 
gressional recess  sends  the  members  rush- 
ing home  to  check  the  mood  of  their 
constituents. 

This  August,  many  Republicans  faced  that 
prospect  fearfully.  The  euphoria  of  the  1972 
Ntxon  landslide  had  been  battered  by  a  bar- 
rage of  bad  news — inflation.  Watergate  and 
spreading  commodity  and  food  shortages, 

Washington  troubles  seemed  to  dog  their 
trails  at  home,  Sarasin  was  doing  a  radio 
call-in  show  on  Wednesday  morning,  when 
the  station  Joined  its  network  for  five  min- 
utes of  news.  The  opening  news  Item  said  the 
Justice  Department  was  refusing  comment 
on  payoff  charges  reportedly  facing  Vice 
President  Agnew.  Tlie  closing  item  said  the 
Agriculture  Department  was  predicting  that 
Increases  following  Monday"s  start  of  Phase 
IV  would  send  the  food  price  Index  for  the 
year  up  20  per  cent  over  the  January  level. 
"Terrlflc."  said  Sarasin. 
Of  all  those  on  the  firing  line,  none  would 
seem  to  have  more  cause  for  apprehension 
than  the  44  freshman  Republicans,  many  of 
whom  were  carried  Into  office  last  November 
on  President  Nixon's  coattalls. 

No  pair  of  freshmen  are  "typical."  but  33- 
year-old  Ron  Sarasin  and  33 -year-old  Robin 
Beard  share  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  group. 

Both  are  energetic,  ambitious  young  prod- 
ucts of  state  government  who  decided  In 
1972  to  tackle  well -entrenched  incumbenta 
in  reapportioned  districts  with  long  Demo- 
cratic voting  histories, 

Sarasin  took  on  a  seven-term  veteran  in 
Connecticut's  Fifth  District,  which  ranges 
from  the  Industrial  towns  of  the  Naugatuck 
valley  down  to  the  suburban  affluence  of 
New  Canaan. 

'Beard  ran  against  a  four-term  incumbent 
in  Tennessee's  Sixth  District,  a  huge,  largely 
rural  territory,  with  mo«t  of  Its  population 
at  opposite  ends  of  a  220-mUe  line  stretching 
from  the  outskirts  of  NasbvlUe  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  Memphis. 

Both  applied  miles  of  shoeleather  and 
thousands  of  handshakes  to  dislodging  older 
men  they  accused  of  "forgetting"  the  con- 
stituents who  had  sent  them  to  Capitol  Hill. 
Both  strapped  the  weight  of  George  Mc- 
Oovem  to  the  shoulders  of  their  uncomfort- 
able opponents.  Both  Joined  hands  firmly 
with  the  popular  President. 

Sarasin  banded  out  "at  least  70.000"  cards 
with  a  color  picture  of  blm  shaking  hands 
with  Mr,  Nixon,  Beards  recalls  that  "In  al- 
most every  speech,  I  said  I  thank  the  Lord 


every  day  that  I  am  running  with  Richard 
Nixon  and  not  George  McGovem." 

And  both  saw  their  efforts  pay  off — thanks. 
In  no  small  part,  to  the  Nixon  coattalls.  The 
President  carried  Beard's  district  by  65,000 
votes,  and  Beard  won  by  one-fourth  that 
margin.  In  Connecticut's  Fifth,  Mr.  Nixon's 
majority  was  66.400;  Sarasln's,  6,400 — Just 
one-tenth  as  much. 

Both  men  know  they  are  high  on  the 
Democrats'  target  list  for  1974,  But  If  the 
impressions  gathered  in  their  districts  last 
week  are  accurate,  the  Watergate  scandals 
will  not  sink  them. 

A  far  greater  danger  to  their  chances  lies 
In  the  rampant  Inflation  and  the  fear  of 
growing  fuel  and  food  shortages. 

There  Is  little  they  can  do  to  protect  them- 
selves directly  against  that  economic  back- 
lash, so  their  best  hope  is  the  old  salesman's 
remedy:  Get  out  and  hustle.  That  is  exactly 
what  Sarasin,  Beard  and  dozens  of  other 
Republicans  were  doing  last  week 

Topic  A  for  the  constituents,  for  weeks, 
has  been  the  worry  over  rising  prices  and 
threatened  scarcity,  both  men  say.  And  on 
this  topic,  neither  man  offers  a  word  to 
Justify  past  poUcles  or  to  promise  future 
relief. 

Sarasin  spent  Wednesday  In  Danbury, 
where  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.), 
himself  facing  re-election  next  year,  bad 
come  the  previous  day  to  spread  the  word 
that  the  administration's  energy  policies 
would  cause  a  serious  heating  oil  shortage 
In  New  England  next  winter. 

As  Sarasin  toured  the  same  radio  stations 
and  newspaper  offices  Rlblcoff  had  visited,  be 
agreed  with  the  forecast,  if  not  the  laying 
of  blame, 

"  A  member  of  the  "energy  task  force"  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  Sarasin 
said  he  saw  no  short-term  solution,  but  has 
co-sponsored  a  bUl  for  a  "crash  program" 
to  develop  new  energy  sources. 

COP  freshmen  rtm  voters  care  most  about 
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As  for  Phase  4  and  prices  be  told  a  cable 
television  Interviewer:  '"When  we  remove 
the  freeze,  there's  no  question  well  see  high- 
er prices,  but  over  the  longer  haul,  the  only 
way  to  bring  prices  down  Is  to  increase  the 
supply," 

"Are  you  Just  telling  the  harried  housewife 
to  bide  her  time?"  asked  Intervli  wer  Chris 
Sllva. 

"I  wish  I  h^  better  advice  but  there  isn't 
a  practical  solution  in  sight."  Siirasln  said, 
"Price  freezes  don't  solve  problems.  We  have 
tinkered  with  the  economy  and  every  time  we 
have  we've  loused  it  up  a  little  bit  more." 

Down  In  Franklin.  Beard  took  almost  the 
same  line.  "I  wish  I  could  say  I  see  some  re- 
lief in  sight,"  be  said  on  station  WAOG. 
"but  my  fear  is  prices  are  going  up  even 
higher,  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  answer  is, 
but  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  rely  on 
supply  and  demand."" 

Beard  and  Sarasin  both  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  shucked  its  own  responsibilities 
for  economic  nutnagement.  and  t>oth  try  to 
remind  the  voters  that  the  President  should 
not  carry  the  whole  burden  of  blame, 

Sarasin  drew  a  good  response  from  the 
Rotarlans  when  he  recounted  the  "ridicu- 
lous" amendments  offered  on  the  House  floor 
by  grandstanding  Congressmen,  when  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  up  for  re- 
newal last  sprlrig, 

"Someone  said  we  should  roll  back  prices 
to  last  year."  be  said,  "Someone  said  we 
should  go  back  to  1029,  Somebody  said  we 
should  amend  the  law  to  reduce  the  gesta- 
tion period  of  cows  by  half.  So  we  ended 
up  Just  handing  the  problem  to  the  Presi- 
dent," 

"Why  doesn't  Congress  set  a  budget  and 
live  with  it?"  a  Rotarlan  asked. 


"I  dont  know,"  Sarasin  said.  "They  don't 
want  the  responsibility.  It's  much  easier  to 
demagogue," 

Beard,  too.  told  his  Rotarlans  that  "Con- 
gress talks  flscal  responsibility,  but  they  don't 
vote  it,"  But  in  interviews,  neither  man  sees 
much  political  hope  in  Mr.  Nixon's  pre- 
Watergate  tactic  of  focusing  public  anger 
at  the  "big  spenders"  In  Congress. 

"X  dont  think  it  will  work  any  more," 
sayii  Beard,  "The  Democrats  will  talk  about 
hospitals  and  s(;^ools  and  say.  "We're  for 
the  things  that  are  good  for  the  people."  " 

In  fact,  though  both  men  are  generaUy 
found  in  the  President's  corner  on  House 
votes,  both  have  broken  away  to  vote  for 
spending  for  their  districts  on  airport  de- 
velopment, vocational  rehabUitation.  im- 
pacted schools  aid  and  public  works,  which 
Mr,  Nixon  opposed. 

Both  have  fought  their  battles  vrtth  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  And  when 
local  editors  last  week  congratulated  Sarasin 
for  springing  $700,000  for  the  StUl  River 
project  and  Beard  for  restoring  funds  for  the 
Columbia.  Tenn,.  dam.  neither  refused  to 
take  credit. 

Above  all  else  Robin  Beard  and  Ron  Sara- 
sin see  their  political  salvation  in  being 
visible,  accessible  and  accommodating  serv- 
ants of  their  districts.  When  news  director 
Charles  Dlbrell  of  WIZO  told  Beard  on  the 
air  "Your  constituents  are  more  aware  of 
what  Robin  Beard  is  doing  than  any  Con- 
gressman we"ve  ever  had.  "  Beard  replied, 
"You've  made  my  day." 

Neither  man  has  ever  stopped  campaigning. 
Beard  has  been  home  all  but  five  «-eekends 
since  January;  Sarasin.  whose  family  still 
lives  In  Connecticut,  has  not  missed  a  one. 

Sarasin  has  converted  his  campaign  bvis 
Into  a  "mobile  district  office,"  and  Is  now 
completing  bis  second  circuit  of  his  26  towns, 
holding  office  hours  In  each. 

Beard  has  been  holding  office  hours  In  the 
courthouse  of  each  of  his  counties,  and  both 
say  that  compared  to  the  urgency  of  the  per- 
sonal problems  the  constituents  bring  to 
these  sessions.  Watergate  and  its  ramifica- 
tions seem  remote  and  abstract. 

Beard  sat  for  two  hours  at  the  Williamson 
County  courthouse  Thursday,  listening  to  a 
stream  of  problems  and  requests;  an  oU  man 
angry  about  the  Independents'  propsiganda 
against  his  company;  a  naval  academy  ap- 
plicant; two  families  whose  homes  are  In  the 
route  of  a  parkway;  a  committee  seeking  a 
levee  for  the  town  creek;  several  social  se- 
curity and  dlsabUtty  claimants;  two  men 
seeking  help  on  getting  Jobs  with  the  state; 
the  w^ife  of  a  government  employee  being 
•■harassed"  by  bis  supervisor;  a  young  man 
seeking  to  have  his  "undesirable"'  discharge 
reviewed;  even  some  rural  residents,  who 
thought  the  Congressman  could  get  the 
phone  company  to  stop  charging  long  dis- 
tance rates  for  calls  to  the  county  seat. 

Of  the  50  to  60  people  who  came  by.  ex- 
actly one.  a  woman,  wanted  t?  talk  about 
Watergate,  "What  I  want  to  ask  you,"  she 
said.  "Is  what's  the  sense  of  having  twelve 
men  ask  one  man  the  same  question  twelve 
times  in  one  day.  What's  the  sense  of  that? 
Don't  they  have  anything  else  tc  do  up 
there?"  Although  their  districts  and  personal 
political  stances  differ,  with  Beard  and  his 
constituents  more  conservative  than  Sarasin 
and  his.  two  freshmen  have  It  on  the  same 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Watergate  situation. 

Both  say  they  wlU  not  condone  the  "mis- 
takes" or  the  "stupid  things"  that  occurred. 
Both  say  that  the  Watergate  crimes  are  not 
part  of  politics  as  they  understand  it. 

But  both  come  down  clearly  on  the  Pres- 
ident's side  of  the  issue — without  dentand- 
Ing  any  further  explanation  from  blm. 

On  the  question  of  the  tapes.  Sarasin  told 
a  Danbury  Interviewer:  "The  lawyer  In  me 
says  he  doesn't  have  to  give  them  up.  The 
Inquisitive  part  of  me  says  I'd  like  to  hear 
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Jilm.  1  dont  know  what  the  answer  U.  but 
the  President  haa  an  obligation  that  goes 
beyond  himself,  to  protect  the  prerogatives 
of  the  presidency.  I  think  thafs  what  he's 
doing. 

•  My  own  feeUtig  is  he  did  not  know  about 
Watergate  or  the  coverup.  that  he  was  lied 
to  by  the  people  around  hUn.  I  see  a  lot  of 
people  who  shouldn't  have  been  In  those 
positions,  who  decided  they  were  above  the 
law.  And  the  good  thing  about  this  is  that 
were  demonstrating  that  no  one  Is  above 
the  law  .  . 

On  a  similar  Interview  program  In  Prank - 
Un.  Bear(\s*ld.  "I  believe  In  standing  behind 
the  President.  He's  still  popular  down  here 
The  majority  of  the  people  Tve  Ulked  with 
8*y  If  they  had  It  to  do  all  over  again  today 
they'd  vote  for  Mr.  NUon  again,    cause  the 
man    has    done    a    good    Job    for    us— made 
fantastic  inroads  In  our  foreign  policy  • 
^th   seized   on    the    impeachment   move 
of  Rep.  Robert  Drlnan   (D-Mass.)   as  device 
for  disassociating  themselves  from  the  Presl- 
dents  more  rabid  critics.  Sarasln  hurried  out 
a  press  release  opposing  the  move.  Beartl  told 
a  radio   Interviewer,  "I  cannot  tolerate  such 
pe<Vle  as  Father  Drlnan  having  the  gall  to 
say.    Let's   Impeach   the   President.'  This   U 
the  same  type  of  guy  who  screamed  on  behalf 
of  the  constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  biuns  like  Ellsberg.  Angela  Davis  and  peo- 
plellke  that.  I  say  its  a  two-way  street  • 

While  backing  the  President,  both  men 
are  taking  steps  to  avoid  being  caught  In 
the  Watergate  backlash  they  see  demeaning 
all  politicians  in  the  publics  eye 

n.^^'^ltl  V  '^*  unfavorable  lmpr«sslon 
many  of  the  lawyer-witnesses  have  made  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  Sarasln  makes  a  point  of 
noting  in  every  speech  or  Interview  that  "I 
gave  up  my  practice,  partnership,  association 
and  income  when  elected  to  Congress.  "My 
full-time  Job  is  to  represent  this  district" 
Beard  has  gone  much  further,  developing 
»  long  monologue  about  his  fears  of  burn- 
ing the  victim  of  "Potomac  fever."  which  he 
says  develops  In  Congressmen  who  have 
^^*f/°  Washington  so  long  they  have  been 
forgotten  by  their  constituents 

h-ot°'  i"  Py5""8  'b«  monkey  on  your 
^^>K^*  **"**  ^'  Rotarlans.  "to  see  I 
don  t  become  one  of  these  great  world  states- 
men who  you  see  up  there  Ml  be  back  here, 
lookln  you  m  the  eye,  and  tellln'  you  hoW 
f  h^4  **'*  °^  """^  y°"  Kot  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  But  I  cant  read  your  minds 
Tou  got  to  tell  me  what  you  think  and 
what  you  want  me  to  do.  and  If  you  help 
me  that  way.  Ill  stay  the  most  hustUn' 
hard-workln'  Congressman  you've  ever  had  '• 

feel   It   is  poutlcally  safe   In   their  districts 
to  speak   up   unequivocally   for  Mr.   Nixon 
they  must  thread  their  way  carefully  around 
the    controversies    surrounding    the    Renub- 

l^rK^^*'"""  '^"^  ''''"■  states  whr«^e 
on  the  Watergate  committee 

i.J"  i",l!*   ^^  '^•""  ««nments.   the   prob- 

Nixon  is  less  worrisome  than  that  of  shar- 
ing a  party  label  and  a  sute  with  Sens 
U.wen  P    Welcker.  Jr    or  Howard  HBa^er 

Publicly.  Sarasln  told  the  Rotarlans  that 
^t^  K  ^"^  °'  ""'■  °^^  Senator  Welcker 
Republican  Party  operation  at  all."  Privately 
tL  ^^'  l^"^  Welcker's  stance  has  he^" 
^t,  "k '?'.  ^^^  independents  and  Dei^ 
c«te^    but  Its  aggravated  a  lot  of  Repub- 

f».^f^'*T!'  ^^  »«ltude  toward  Baker  "is 
mt'/*,^",^^     ^P'*   ^'•'    "'^«    he's    been    a 

ii^!.f  »./°°  ~"«^'  ^^^  »^»'»  overacting  in 
some  of  his  questioning  "  " 

«.^n^"  "'^  however,  he  defends  the  senator 
My^ng  "He's  handled  himself  well  m  a  vei^ 
difficult  situation  "  Beard  compares  it  ?o  t^ 
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Ume  h«  had  his  brother  In  his  own  Marine 
platoon  and  "I  had  to  give  him  the  roughest 
tThim*"  *^''  ^  *^°^  ^  wBLant  partisan 

"1  think  Howard  Baker  has  tried  to  do 
an  objective  Job.  and  compared  to  other 
members,    has    handled    himself    extremely 

As  they  tour  their  districts  this  August 
these  freshman  Repulblcans,  of  course  are 
thinking  about  1974  and  what  it  may  bring 
They  may  be  wrong,  but  they  do  not  see  »£j 
great  perU  In  Watergate. 

,.u^^*JL*  ^'■'^'^'"y  Journalist  told  Sarasln  his 
UKeiy  Democratic  opponent  "Is  going  to  run 
on  Watergate,"  Sarasln  said  flatly-  "That 
won't  be  the  issue,"  and  let  the  mattetdrop 
Beard  told  a  radio  Interviewer:  "WKhout 
any  question,  anyone  who  tries  to  use  Water- 
gate as  an  issue  against  me,  a  congressman 
represenung  a  district  in  Tennesssee.  Is  going 
to  be  a  pretty  weak  candidate." 

"He  can  take  my  voting  record  and  tear  It 
up  as  much  as  he  wants  to;  .-that  wlU  be  a 
legitimate  campaign.  But  for  anyone  to  have 
the  gall  to  run  against  me  on  the  basis  of 
Watergate,  well,  the  people  are  Just  better  In- 
formed than  that.  They  won't  put  up  with  It 
It  wUI  backfire  on  him."  A  Democratic  editor 
Beard  met  later  in  the  day  told  the  congress- 
man he  agreed  completely  on  that  preposi- 
tion. *^ 

Both  men  were  asked  If  they  would  want 
President  Nixon  or  Vice  President  Agnew  to 
campaign  for  them  now.  Sarasln  said  "I 
think  It  would  be  a  help.  People  want  to  come 
out  and  see  them.  They're  certainly  a  draw- 
ing card.  But  I  am  trying  to  do  the  Job  I  was 
elected  to  do,  and  If  I  can  get  the  point 
across.  h<^fully  I  can  be  re-elected  on  my 
own.  ' 

Beard  replied.  'Td  like  to  think  that 
through  good,  hard  work  I  can  win  on  my 
own  Im  realUt  enough  to  know  this  is  a 
Democratic  district,  and  I  have  to  sell  my- 
self." ' 

rr,,^  c"**"!  *"^  P'"^'  '°  *»**ng  a  Nixon 
man?  Sarasln  said.  "Well.  yes.  This  being  a 
Republican  administration,  there  are  pe5)le 
I  can  deal  with  In  the  executive  branch  i^o 
might  perhaps  be  a  little  more  kind  to  me 
than  they  might  be  to  a  Democrat.  I  don't 
look  on  being  a  RepubUcan  as  a  disadvan- 
tage." 

Beard  said.  "I  don't  know.  Personally  I 
think  he's  done  a  good  Job,  but  I  don't  con- 
sider myself  touily  a  Nixon  man.  Whether 
there  are  pluses  now"  I  don't  know.  I'm  Just 
ooklng  for  Robin  Beard  pluses,  trying  to  let 
em  know  what  I'm  doing  "  k  w  let 

Beard  and  Sarasln  may  not  be  typical.  But 
inlf.'*  Tf^  ^°  generalize  from  their  experi- 
ences at  home  this  past  week,  their  attitudes 
you  would  say : 

tJ^,hu^  ""•*  likelihood  today  that  the 
Republican  congressmen  wUl  come   back  to 

with  the  President  about  Watergate  Thev 
will  want-but  don't  really  expect  to  get^ 
nNUBurances  from  him  about  the  economy. 
Some  of  them  may  weU  tell  their  Senate  col- 
he^**  s    *  '^*  ***  ^"*  '*°*^  *'^*  Watergate 

f*J^^l  *^  "'™'  strengthened  in  their  belief 
that  they  are  on  their  own  for  1976.  That  may 
^^,^  "^fleeted  in  more  deviations  from  the 
administration  line  or  coming  votes.  Paced 
.Ti  »K  ^  '^J''  '""'^^  ^^'^  district  or  help- 
t?U:t         ^*»"le'»t'  most  wlU  vote  their  dU- 

edrt^J^'^nn'^K^  H™'°  "'''  **»•  constituents. 
^^r  t?'',''^««>caster8  they  met  are  aU  m^ 
taken.    Watergate    Itself    will   not   put   their 

f?T^';'^i'»K°*'^°*°^  '°  °«''=«  »»«''  year  And 
U  most  of  the  Republican  freshmen  i-e  work- 
Uig  for  re-election  as  hard  and  as  early  as  Ron 
Saraion  and  Robin  Beard  are.  any  Dem^«S 
rSjh^"  'h«°>  ^1  "^now  they  have  ^n  m 


HOME,  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  New  England  Regional 
S?^^^°"  awarded  a  $50,000  grant  to 
HOME.  Inc..  a  crafts  cooperative  In  Or- 
land.  Maine.  The  cooperaUve  now  has 
about  1.000  craftsmen  members,  supple- 
menting their  income  by  selling  their 
products.  In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
better  Idea  of  what  that  $50,000  helped 
buy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
artic  e  in  todays  New  York  Times  de- 
«;rlbing  the  project  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  "' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Tm  Pa«tnm8  Am  Thhxx  Nuns— Akd   1  000 

Mainx     CRArrSMEN 

(By  Lisa  Hammel) 

.  ^l^t"^  Maik..— "All  I  know  of  tomorrow 
is  that  Providence  will  rise  before  the  sun" 
The  felt  and  burlap  poster  announcing  this 
belief  hangs  in  a  small  room  In  a  weather*d 
board  house  Just  outside  this  18th-century 
village,  about  a  half-hour's  drive  south  from 
Bangor. 

The  house  U  occupied  by  three  nuns  still 
members  of  the  Carmelite  order  although 
they  are  no  longer  cloistered.  And  if  Provi- 
dence has  begun  to  smUe  on  them  In  the 
^t  few  years.  It  may  be  because  they  have 
t>een  meeUng  it  more  than  halfway. 

RXNTID      COTTAGE 

The  nuns— Sisters  Margaret  Dorgan,  Lucy 
Poulln  and  Patricia  Veale-left  their  clois: 
tered  monastery  in  New  Hampshire  and  with 
Church  sanction,  moved  to  this  state.  Sister 

h,"f^  f?"*  ^fy  **"■*  '**'^*"8  »  "I'nrler  life 
than  they  believed  they  had  In  their  "two- 
city-blocks-long  monastery." 

Settling  temporarily  in  a  rented  cottage 
they  found  work  sewing  shoes,  which  they 
could  do  at  home.  But  soon  there  was  more 
work  than  the  three  could  handle,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  began  to  be  aware  of  the 

^h!!';!^J?°**  °'**^  °'  °^y  °^  the  people 
who  lived  around  them. 

"The  essence  of  the  Carmelite  Ufe  is  soli- 
tude, silence  and  prayer."  said  Sister  Lucy 
whose  maroon  beret  still  held  a  bit  of  straw 
left  from  her  afternoon  chore  of  baling  hav 
■But  as  Christians."  she  continued,  "we  re- 
sponded to  what  we  were  faced  with  " 

The  sisters  soon  rounded  up  30  women  who 
were  eager  to  do  the  sewing  And  there  were 
200  more  on  a  waiting  list.  But  a  year  later 
because  of  a  change  in  operating  costs,  the 
factory  closed. 

"We  sUU  had  to  earn  a  Uvlng  though."  re- 
called gray-haired  Sister  Margaret,  who  had 
come  into  the  ba.sement  reception  room  of 
the  farm-house  they  later  built  for  them- 
selves. She  was  clad  in  the  shirt  and  dun- 
garees that  are  a  kind  of  mufti  habit  for  the 
three  nuns  when  they  are  not  out  in  public 
So  the  sisters  made  suede  clothing  and 
accessories  ("We  had  learned  leatherwSrk  by 
doing  the  shoes."  Sister  Margaret  explained) 
and  then,  she  said,  "we  peddled  from  store 

^}?r  "^^^^  °^  ^^*^^  suitcases.  In  one  year 
we  did  87.000  worth  of  buslneas." 

In  the  meantime,  the  women  they  had 
helped,  who  had  now  been  put  out  of  work 
by  the  closing  of  the  shoe  factory,  began  to 
turn  to  them.  And  It  occurred  to  the  sisters 
that  they  could  marshal  the  native  talents 
of  these  women  and  other  men  and  women 
11  Ke  them— and  form  a  crafts  cooperative 
which  they  saw  as  one  way  of  returning 
power  to  the  people.  '""lue 

COMPLEX   or   BOTLOmoS 
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"The  plight  of  the  rural   woman,"  Sister 
Lucy  said,  "la  the  worst  I  know  of.  She's 


poor.  Isolated  and  powerless.  The  big  trick  Is 
to  break  the  welfare  cycle  that  has  been  per- 
petuated for  generations." 

In  May.  1970,  the  HOME  Cooperative  (the 
letters  are  an  acronym  for  Homeworkers  Or- 
^nlzed  for  More  Employment)  was  opened, 
with  one  building,  a  few  acres,  a  itaff  of  two, 
excluding  the  sisters,  about  100  participating 
members  and  work  that  Sister  Lucy  recalled 
as  Just  a  notch  above  "a  typical  church 
bazaar." 

Today,  Jttst  a  little  more  than  three  years 
Ister,  Uiere  Is  a  complex  of  buildings  on 
about  34  acres,  alinoet  1.000  craftsmen  mem- 
bers, a  wholesale  operation  (a  line  of  suede, 
patchwork  and  denim  fashions  will  shortly 
be  available  at  a  New  York  boutique — Betsy. 
Bunky  &  Nlnl  at  237  East  63d  Street),  a 
free  mall  order  catalogue  (P.O.  Box  408.  .Or- 
land.  Me.  04473) .  a  summer  store  In  Bar  Har- 
bor and  a  Christmas  store  In  Bangor.  Me 
There  Is  also  an  adult  education  program 
that  teaches  both  crafts  and  "coping  skills." 
as  Sister  Lucy  described  It,  to  more  than  400 
students. 

And  while  only  a  handful  of  the  craftsmen 
are  making  a  living  wage  at  what  they  do,  the 
co-op  has  begun  providing  many  of  them 
with  a  supplementary  Income. 

VOLtTNTEXa    WOKKXaS 

There  are  also  now  about  35  regular  staff 
members  (mostly  VISTA  workers  ofRclally 
assigned  to  the  project,  along  with  some  lo- 
cal people),  whose  ranks  are  swelled  by 
dozens  of  volunters  from  around  the  country 
who  heard  about  HOME  and  came  to  donate 
their  services. 

The  staff  and  volunteers  cover  an  Impres- 
sive croBs-sectlon  of  dedicated  citizenry. 

They  work  on  construction,  help  run  the 
retail  or  wholesale  operations,  handle  the 
finances  or  attend  to  administrative  matters. 
They  range  from  high  school  students  to 
keen-eyed  grandmothers  and  salty  men  of 
advancing  years,  and  in  background  from  Air 
Force  veterans  to  priests,  from  millworkers  to 
attorneys. 

And  each  has  come  t>ecause  of  a  belief  In 
the  Importance  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

As  for  the  craftsmen,  they  have  their  own 
reasons  for  being  Involved  In  the  Home  the 
nuns  built. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  members  are 
women,  many  without  men,  and  t>one-poor. 
Other  members  are  retired  artisans  or  fac- 
tory workers,  or  their  wives,  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  and  glad  of  the  occupation  and  the 
additional  money. 

Dolores  Rol,  an  ample  woman  with  gray 
eyes  that  match  her  crisp  gray  hair.  Is  the 
mother  of  nine  children.  Her  late  husband 
was  in  the  Air  Force.  Mrs.  Rol,  who  Uvea  In 
a  comfortable  old  farmhouse  with  attached 
barn  in  Orland,  started  with  the  project  when 
it  was  first  organized,  and  now  teaches  sew- 
ing for  the  co-op  as  well  as  making  things 
herself. 

"It's  a  good  opportunity  for  many  people," 
she  said,  "even  If  they  don't  get  wealthy  with 
it.  A  lot  of  people  who  have  been  quite  iso- 
lated have  come  and  taken  part;  and  It's  done 
the  more  affluent  ones  good  to  see  what  some 
of  the  problems  are.  I  had  never  realized  there 
were  people  In  that  kind  of  need  so  close  by." 

Charles  Frederlckson.  who  Is  a  very  lively 
80.  retired  15  years  ago  from  an  aircraft  plant 
In  Connecticut  to  a  green  shingled  house  on 
Verona  Island  overlooking  the  broad  expanse 
of  water  where  the  Penobscot  River  turns 
Into  Penobscot  Bay. 

Mr.  Frederlckson.  who  has  a  basement  full 
of  woodworking  tools,  does  canning  for  the 
co-op.  "I  can't  Just  sit  in  a  chair  till  I  die." 
he  said.  "I  have  to  have  something  to  do.  So  I 
do  canning  for  them." 

Francis  Arey  Is  retired  from  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company's  big  mill  In  Bucksport.  and 
lives  with  his  wife  and  a  saucy  myna  bird  at 
the  end  of   a  road   that  dwindles  off   Into 


meadow  and  small  woods.  Mr.  Arey.  who  "Just 
picked  up  woodworking."  makes  candlesticks 
and  candle  lanterns  and  bowls  on  a  lathe  he 
built  himself. 

"I  can't  make  wages  at  It,"  he  noted,  "but 
It  brings  In  a  little  And  If  It  wasn't  for  this, 
I'd  be  with  some  of  my  friends  down  at  the 
senior  citizens  playing  pool." 

Esther  HUls  surived  at  HOME  one  morning 
lugging  a  number  of  oversized  stuffed  dolls, 
some  quilts  and  a  made-to-order  90-foot-Iong 
rag  rug  stair  tread  she  had  Just  finished.  She 
also  weaves  for  the  co-op  on  a  loom  she  In- 
herited from  her  mother-in-law.  Her  hus- 
band. Mark,  is  an  automobile  and  farm 
mechanic. 

"I  visualize  in  my  mind  what  I  want  to 
do."  she  said.  "I  like  to  create.  It's  what  I've 
always  wanted  to  do  but  never  had  the  privi- 
lege of." 

Mrs.  HUls  works  In  a  nursing  home  four 
mornings  a  week,  tends  her  garden  and  does 
"all  my  own  freezing,  canning  and  berrying. 
And  In  the  evening.  I  put  my  eyes  on  the  TV 
and  weave." 

One  of  Mrs.  Hill's  fondest  hopes,  she  said. 
Is  that  "In  a  couple  of  years.  I'll  have  enough 
business  so  I  can  Just  do  this.  I  strike  out 
whenever  I  hear  about  a  gift  shop  on  a  main 
route.  But  HOME  has  done  the  best  by  me. 
They've  done   beautifully  by   me." 

Annie  Strltham.  whose  husband,  Harley.  is 
also  retired  from  the  Bucksport  paper  mill, 
sat  on  a  recent  afternoon  In  her  front  par- 
lor— a  room  furnished  with  a  few  antima- 
cassar-topped armchairs,  a  yellow  and  white 
braided  rug  and  photographs  of  some  of  her 
eight  grandchildren. 

"I  spend  an  average  of  a  few  hours  every 
day  doing  the  sewing."  she  said.  "That  keeps 
me  busy  enough.  And  I  knit  sweaters,  too. 
I've  always  done  things,  but  never  had  a 
chance  to  sell  before." 

The  craftsmen's  co-op  seems  like  a  fine 
Idea  to  her.  "It  doesn't  pollute  the  air  or  de- 
stroy the  soul,  and  it's  profits  for  everyone, 
not  Just  for  a  few." 

Mrs.  Strltham  glanced  down  for  a  moment 
at  the  pile  of  gaily  printed  patch-work  place- 
mats  she  had  brought  in,  and  then  lifted  her 
head,  looking  almost  girlishly  pleased.  "Tliere 
must  be  an  awful  lot  of  homes  In  the  country 
that  my  things  are  In,"  she  said. 


OFFICE  OF  SPANISH -SPEAKING 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  to 
petition  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
urging  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
eliminate  the  Office  of  Spanish -Speaking 
Affairs  within  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  did  not  earlier  join  Senators  Haskzll, 
Stfvenson,  and  others  because  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  situation  until  late  yester- 
day afternoon.  Unfortunately,  a  letter 
informing  me  of  this  action  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues  was  misplaced  by  a 
member  on  my  stafT.  However,  as  soon  as 
I  was  informed.  I  immediately  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  in  order  that 
he  be  aware  of  my  position.  I  later  sent 
a  follow-up  letter  stating  in  further  de*- 
tail  my  great  concern  for  the  future  of 
education  for  our  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens. If  there  is  no  objection,  a  copy  of 
that  letter  will  follow  my  statements 
here. 

In  my  State,  and,  I  would  dare  say,  in 
the  entire  Nation,  there  is  still  a  need 
for  a  special  emphasis  in  dealing  with  the 
educational  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  person.  Since  the  Office  of 
Spanish-Speaking  Affairs  was  initiated 
In  1966.  it  has  helped  Spanish -speaking 


educators  obtain  information  and  neces- 
sary assistance  from  Federal  programs. 
Without  this  assistance,  I  am  afraid  the 
progress  made  in  this  area  would  have 
been  slowed  considerably. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  few  years 
the  Office  has  served  as  a  vigorous  advo- 
cate of  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity. Many  accomplishments  have 
been  made  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  3-7  employees  and  the  office 
operated  on  a  budget  of  approximately 
$50,000  last  year. 

I  believe  that  tills  is  not  the  time  to 
terfninate  the  Office.  Diligence  is  still 
needed  in  seeing  many  of  these  pro- 
grams through,  for  although  I  have  seen 
great  strides  in  my  own  State  as  a  result 
of  these  programs,  there  is  stil  much  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  a  basic  principle  by 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  was  that 
all  men  would  have  at  least  an  equal 
chance  to  participate  in  all  national  pro- 
grams. Some  of  our  citizens  are  at  a 
disadvantage  yet  today.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  progress  made  with  the  passage  of 
many  legislative  initiatives  to  make  that 
dream  a  reality.  Certainly  we  would  all 
agree  that  education  is  the  great  equal- 
izer. Certainly  then,  we  must  guarantee 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  the  best  we 
have  to  offer.  I  feel  that  the  Office  of 
Spanish-Speaking  Affairs  was  trying  to 
live  up  to  that  ideal.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  efforts  until  we 
are  closer  to  the  goal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCFTKlfBXX  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Caspak  W.  Weinbkkckk, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAE  Secretart  WriNBERcra:  This  is  writ- 
ten in  opposition  to  the  proposed  plan  to  dis- 
mantle the  Office  of  Spanish  Speaking  Affairs 
In  the  Office  of  Eklucation.  I  feel  this  action 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  community  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Education  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  nvaln  avenues  to  equaJlty  for  the  Spanish 
speaking.  The  (Tsmantlement  of  the  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
this  avenue  remains  open  would  be  a  signal 
to  the  Spanish  speaking  community  that 
your  department  no  longer  considers  them 
important. 

I  would  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  deci- 
sion and  to  also  please  Inform  me  of  the 
status  of  the  plans  for  Its  continued  exist- 
ence. 

Sincerely. 

Prr*  V.  DoMKNicT.  U.S.  Senator. 


RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS 
MAY  NEGATE  INCREASED  FARM 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we  as 
a  Nation  have  set  a  goal  of  all-out  food 
production  for  next  year  and  the  foresee- 
able future. 

We  must  achieve  this  goal  in  order  to 
control  tood  prices  at  home,  help  avert 
threatened  catastrophic  famines  in  many 
developing  nations,  and  protect  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad. 

As  an  additional  goal,  this  Nation  is 
attempting  to  achieve  a  t>alance  of  urban 
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and  rural  growth  in  the  future  In  which 
rural  areas  must  play  an  important 
growth  role. 

These  are  realisUc  short-  and  long- 
range,  bipartisan  goals  which  we  must 
achieve. 

However,  the  existence  of  one  major 
stumbling  block  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent.  The  magnitude  of  this  obstacle 
Is  frightening,  and  the  extent  of  its 
parameters  is  unknown. 

That  stumbling  block  Is  rural  trans- 
portation, or  rather  the  inadequacy  and, 
in  some  cases,  complete  lack  of  usable 
facilities  for  rural  transportation. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  impact  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  rail  abandonments  on  rural  America 
and  its  agricultural  production.  Concur- 
rent with  this  has  been  emphasis  on  in- 
terstate-type highwaj-  construction  with- 
out a  simUar  emphasis  on  improving 
deteriorated  primarj-,  secondary,  and 
county  roads— the  latter  two  comprising 
our  "farm-to-markef  road  system. 

No  study  has  been  made  which  relates 
the  effects  of  rail  abandonments  and  in- 
adequate farm-to-market  roads  to  farm 
production  and  the  cost  of  agricultural 
products,  not  to  mention  its  relationship 
to  farm  failure  and  the  decay  of  rural 
communities. 

The  first  effort  along  these  lines  is  a 
study  this  Congress  ordered,  as  a  part  of 
the  Agricultural  AppropriaUons  Act,  on 
the  "Crisis  in  Rural  Transportation  " 
This  crisis  is  indeed  very  real  and,  in 
this  case,  not  overstated. 

I  request  that  we  consider  on  an  urgent 
basis,  an  expansion  of  this  study  which 
may  offer  some  possible,  partial  solutions, 
at  least,  in  time  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
breakdown  in  transportation  when  full 
farm  production  is  achieved,  if  indeed 
this  production  level  can  be  attained 
without  transportation  solutions  before- 
hand. 

I  say  possible  solutions  since  it  will 
take  research  and  study  to  find  the  Umlts 
of  feasibility  of  any  new  concepts. 

The  expanded  study  would  encompass 
research  on  utUization  of  the  "ccwitainer 
concept"  in  the  movement  of  bulk  agri- 
cultural products,  both  within  the  coun- 
try and  overseas. 

The  -container  concept"  is  revolution- 
izing all  forms  of  transport  woridwlde 
and  in  virtuaUy  all  major  Industries  The 
economic  benefits  of  containerization 
have,  among  other  things,  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  our  merchant  fleet. 

The  Crisis  in  Rural  Transportation" 
studv.  to  be  conducted  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agnculture,  would  be  expanded  as 
follows : 

Studv  the  potential  for  uUlization  of 
the  container  concept  in  the  movement 
of  agricultural  products  and  agribusiness 
products  to  and  from  the  farm. 

Study  '>otenUal  use.  Intracontinental 
United  Sutes. 

Studv  potential  use  for  export 'and 
backhaul  potential. 

Study  potential  use  of  refrigerated 
containers  for  shipment  of  processed 
Poultr/  and  meats,  both  intra-United 
sutes  and  for  export. 

Study  combination  usage  between 
agribusiness    and    nonagrtbuslnesse^    to 
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utilize  containers  both  ways  and  thus 
encourage  dispersal  of  Industry  and 
Jobs. 

A  research  and  developmrait  program 
to  develop  hardware — especially  new 
types  of  containers— if  necessary — devel- 
opment of  inexpensive  methods  of  on- 
and  off-loading  containers  on— farms— 
at  elevators  and  coUecUon  points,  and— 
onto  flatcars  and  barges. 

Recommend  sources  of  private  capital 
to  finance  and/or  rent  and  lease  con- 
Uiners.  such  as  farm  cooperatives,  ele- 
vators, produce  buyers,  rail,  truck  and 
barge  lines. 

Coordinate  this  study  with  the  "Crisis 
in  Rural  Transportation"  study  to  see  if 
present  rural  highways  and  rallbeds  are 
suflBcient  to  handle  container  loads 
Study  should  detail  deficiencies,  if  any 
where  these  deficiencies  exist  and  the 
cost  and  Umetable  esUmates  for  cor- 
recting them. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  of  Improved 
rural  transportation  and  the  'container 
potential"  is  of  great  interest  to  me  I 
strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  it  a  part  of  this 
congresslonally  mandated  study  of  the 
"Crisis  in  Rural  Transportation." 


PAPER  MOON— WALL  STREET  JOUR- 
NAL   SEES    GROUND    FOR    SUSPI- 
CION IN  IMP  REFORM  PROPOSAL 
Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President.   I   com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  September  27.  dealing 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
reform  discussion  which  has  been  golne 
on  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

The  editorial  is  a  perceptive  analysis 
of  some  of  the  dangers  to  world  mone- 
tary stability  which  would  result  from 
a  liberalization  of  the  current  use  of 
special  drawing  rights. 

I  hope  Senators  will  keep  these  points 
in  mmd  when  evaluating  the  interna- 
tional monetary  changes  which  will  re- 
sult from  these  current  meetings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Papke  Moon 
Part  of  the  rationale  of  the  creation  of 
ff^,"".**',^*^*   ^^^^    'SDKs)    under   the 
r!*  n«S         *   International    Monetary   Pund 

iSrf  M^n  T"  '*''*  ****'^  *■"  •  need  for  an 
additional  reserve  asset  to  insure  sufficient 
liquidity  for  Uiternatlonal  commerce 

Lack  of  liquidity  l«  scarcely  a  problem 
today,  as  Mr.  Stabler  notes  on  this  page  to- 
day, but  another  use  for  SDKs  U  gettUw 
heavy  promotion  at  the  IMP  annual  meetmi 
in  Nairobi:  They  could  be  issued  to  the  le^ 
developed  countries  (LDCs)  as  a  substitute 
or  supplement  for  the  various  forms  of  aid 
those  countries  receive  from  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Idea  has  beauty  In 
Its  simplicity,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
having  doubts  about  It. 

One  of  them  is  the  attitude  of  the  less 
developed  countries  They  like  the  idea  so 
well  that  they  are  wUimg  to  go  to  some 
lengths  to  have  It  realized.  Specifically 
they  are  wUllng  to  vote  as  a  bloc  to  thwart 
the  establishment  of  a  new  moneUry  order 
unless  that  order  provides  them  with  the 
special  SDR  aid. 


It  U  the  attitude  that  bothers  us,  not  the 
poMlbUlty  that  it  might  somehow  delay  fo^! 
matlon  of  the  new  monetary  order  As  has 
been  notwl  here  before,  the  present  non- 
system  of  noatlng  exchange  rates  seems  to 
be  working  weU  enough;  we  can  see  no 
need  to  Junk  It  hurriedly  in  favor  of  an 
untried  scheme.  We  see  no  special  attraction 
to^jH-ganlzatlon    merely    for    organizations 

But  the  attitude  that  the  problems  of 
the  world  can  somehow  be  solved  by  merely 
calling  pieces  of  paper  •money"  and  send- 
ing them  out  to  the  folks  who  have  the 
problems— well,  thafs  a  bit  dUturbing 

IT  the  LDCs  got  their  aid  SDKs  thev 
could  indeed  use  them  to  buy  dollars  and 
francs  and  pounds  which  could  In  turn 
be  spent  on  autoe.  textiles,  rooAng  shingles 

Z  T  M?*'"  y''"-  ^"*  "'•'•  •»  ^  guarantee 
that  this  added  claim  on  the  worlds 
finite  supply  of  real  goods  wouldnt  merely 
result  in  further  erosion  of  the  purchaslnij 
power  of  dollars,  francs,  pounds  or  other 
currencies.  In  other  words,  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  SDR  aid  would  really  give  the 
LDCs  much  real  added  purchasing  power 

In  fact,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  95  blUlon  SDKs  that  already  have 
come  into  use.  equivalent  to  $9.5  bUIlon  in 
1869  pre-devaluatlon  dollars,  have  aggra- 
vated a  tendency  towards  worldwide  Infia- 
tlon.  Since  the  19608.  the  world  has  gone 
from  a  presumed  liquidity  shortage  to  a 
super-excess  of  liquidity.  Most  of  this  has 
Deen  caused  by  excesses  of  national  curren- 
cies   particularly  the  dollar,  but  the  simple 

f.^.^H^,""*!.  ""•  *'°'"*  '"^  "^^^  «•«»  n>ore 

IquldJty  when  price  InOatlon  in  the  major 

industrial    countries    Is    averagUig    close    to 

Further  the  SDR  scheme  might  not  serve 
the  specific  naUonal  InteresU  of  the  LDCs 
as  weU  as  its  promoters  believe.  Given  the 
t^  !.!f  °^  Po»"«»-  »«  we  to  assume  that 
the  added  nominal  purchasing  power  would 
go  to  build  the  productive  capacity  of  LDC 
economies?  Present  forms  of  aid.  with  all 
their  problems  of  misdirection  and  Inade- 
quate project  evaluation,  at  least  are  heav- 
Uy  aimed  at  building  productive  capacity 
^v-fif '"■'*'  "*"ons  which  have  8upport«Kl 
^^>,  °^  Jil'*  ^^^'^'^  "  »  »''npl«  "^"wer 
^.^  ^S'"*'*""  °^  *^*  ^^5  '"•ny  well  be 
doing  the  cause  of  world  development  and 
n^  monetary  stability  a  substantial  dis- 
service. The  United  SUtes.  to  Its  credit,  has 

^^.,?f"*"f'T  ™»'«*'««  t»»«  W««  Some  of 
ts  critics  claim  that  the  US.  merely  wants 
tokeep  strings  tied  to  aid  so  It  can  be 
ua«Jd  for  political  purposes.  But  this  is  an 
^h'^'^Q  *f^J"""***''"^  ">*  commitment 
foLY  «f  f^^  ^**  ""**'•  '"  multUsteral 
forms  of  foreign  aid  that  give  It  vec  little 
real   leverage. 

As  to  the  LDCs  themselves,  they  can  per- 

^JJf  t^*  ***  ''"™***  ^°^  wanting  all  the 
hep  they  can  get  and  even  trying  to  use 
political  leverage  to  move  thl^s^along  a 
bit.   But   It   might  be   well   for  LTC   flnanc^ 

T^T'X  "  ^"'''^^  *«  ^''•"^  »  bit  mo^ 
about  the  proposition.  There  always  are 
grounds  for  suspicion  when  someone  prom- 

^oL  ,!5'^2  ""*  *^'  grounds  become  even 
more  solid  when  the  moon  u  made  of  paper 
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INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Interstate  Land 
Sales  Act  m  an  attempt  to  halt  the  fraud 
prevalent  In  Interstate  land  sales  Un- 
fortunately such  unethical  practices  con- 
tinue to  persist.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  introduced  S.  1753,  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Act  amendments.  The  bill  re- 
quires Federal  licensing  of  all  IntersUte 
land  sales  dealers. 


Mr.  President,  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Tribune  shows 
what  can  happen  to  an  individual  who 
unwittingly  falls  Into  the  trap  set  by 
some  fast-talking  interstate  land  sales- 
man. I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BuTca  Bewabe — Oct-of-8tat»  Lawd  Siloom 

Shanosi-la 

(By  Bob  Walton) 

What  does  a  person  say  to  a  retired  man 
who  has  Invested  ta.700  of  his  pension  money 
In  unseen  Colorado  property  and  has  received 
no  record  of  his  payments? 

It's  too  late  to  teU  blm  never  to  buy  prop- 
erty without  first  Uklng  a  look  at  It  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  Por  all  he  knows  his 
acreage  could  be  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
mountain. 

Por  every  person  who  has  profited  by  such 
an  Investment  thousands  have  loet  and  the 
victims  Invariably  are  thoese  who  can't  af- 
ford to  take  such  a  gamble  Plorlda.  for  ex- 
ample. Is  a  beautiful  state,  but  no  one  knows 
how  many  underwater  lota  have  been  sold  to 
the  unsuspecting. 

The  story  of  the  Colorado  Investment  Is 
told  In  a  letter  from  a  88-year-old  man  who 
lives  In  a  suburb  of  Detroit. 

"We  recently,  bought  a  ey,-acre  parcel 
from  a  Arm  selling  property  In  Colorado.  "  he 
wrote  "We  paid  »9&0  for  a  downpayment  and 
later  the  salesman  persuaded  us  to  buy  a 
blftger  place  at  twice  the  price. 

"After  giving  it  thought  for  a  f^  days,  I 
decided  it  was  too  big  a  chunk  for  me  to 
handle  because  I  was  paying  for  It  with  my 
pension  money  and  It  would  take  twice  as 
long  to  pay  It  off." 

Continuing,  he  wrote  that  he  and  his  wife 
decided  to  go  back  to  the  original  deaJ  "and 
when  we  canceled  out.  the  contract  was  re- 
turned as  was  our  second  check  for  »960  " 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  he  and  his  wife 
are  planning  to  pay  off  the  balance  In  two 
years  Instead  of  10  years  as  provided  for  In 
the  contract.  "We  are  doing  that  by  making 
four  monthly  payments  each  month  and  have 
put  up  $2,700.  but  there  have  been  no  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  money  having  been 
received. 

"Is  this  customary?"  he  asked. 

He  answered  his  own  question  when  he 
wrote  that  in  buying  their  present  home  on 
a  GI  contract,  "we  knew  where  we  stood 
after  every  payment. 

"In  this  deal  we^re  saving  our  [cancelled] 
checks,  as  they  represent  the  only  way  we 
have  of  knowing  when  we  are  paid  up."  he 
wrote.  "Can  we  demand  a  statement  on  the 
payments  we  have  made?"' 

And  now  for  the  finale  of  this  unusual 
letter. 

"We  have  untU  next  July  16  to  inspect  the 
property  and  my  wife  wants  to  know  that. 
If  we  decide  not  to  buy,  would  we  get  our 
money  back?"  he  asked. 

It  U  possible  he  can  get  his  money  re- 
turned, but  he  win  have  to  get  tough  and  act 
fast  and  he  should  engage  an  attorney  at 
once. 

Most  states  have  laws  designated  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  victims  of  such  investments. 
Once  the  promoters  receive  a  letter  from  an 
attorney  it  is  likely  they  will  settle  In  a  hurry. 
If  for  nothing  else  than  to  shut  him  up. 

MeanwhUe.  he  will  have  to  keep  those  can- 
celled cbeclcs  under  lock  and  key  and  he 
should  never  let  them  out  of  his  hands. 

He  didn't  say,  but  It  ts  within  the  realm 
of  poaslbUlty  that  the  promoters  will  offer 
him  and  his  wife  "free"  transportation  to 
Colorado  to  Inspect  his  acreage. 


If  he  feels  he  wants  to  see  the  property,  it 
should  be  at  his  expense  because  a  "free" 
trip  would  be  anything  but  that  for  him. 
When  a  man  is  as  easy  with  his  money  as  he 
Is.  It's  almost  a  certainty  hell  reinstate  the 
■eoond  purchase  he  cancelled. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  DRUG 
TRAFFIC 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  flow 
of  drugs  Into  the  United  Stetes  from 
coimtries  receiving  American  foreign  aid 
is  shocking  and  scandalous.  Although  we 
have  been  aware  of  this  problem  for  some 
time.  American  law  enforcement  cannot 
on  Its  own  craiquer  the  trafBcking  prob- 
lem. We  must  choke  this  flow  at  its 
source.  This  can  only  be  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  nations  in  which  drug 
production  occurs. 

Today  I  am  asking  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  amendment  502  to  8.  2335,  offered 
by  the  Senator  trom  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  which  would  stop  all  foreign 
aid  to  any  coimtry  that  doesn't  take  twle- 
quate  steps  to  control  the  production, 
distribution,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture of  heroin.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  such  Important  and  badly  needed 
legislation. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  good  faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  these  coimtries 
through  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive agency  for  enforcement.  Most  im- 
portantly, this  proposal  requires  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  in  its  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  shocking  under- 
mining of  the  moral  fibre  of  our  society 
caused  by  the  Illicit  use  of  heroin. 

We  here  In  Congress  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  would  deter- 
mine whether  each  country,  consistent 
with  its  individual  problems,  has  made  a 
good  faith  effort.  A  resolution  rejecting 
the  administration's  affirmative  finding 
will  cut  off  all  foreign  aid  to  that  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  to  stop  this 
criminal  trade  and  restrain  the  epidemic 
of  hard  drug  addiction.  Let  us  halt  the 
destruction  of  our  most  valuable  aisset, 
our  country's  young  people. 


PRESIDENTS  HOUSING  MESSAGE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  President  for  aimounclng 
immediate  moves  to  make  mortgage  loan 
money  available  and  to  unfreeze  money 
for  rehabilitation  loans  and  subsidized 
rental  housing.  I  also  applaud  his  rec- 
ommendation to  raise  the  PHA  ceiling 
on  single-family  mortgages  from  the  cur- 
rent $33,000  limit.  I  pledge  my  support 
for  speedy  approval  of  these  recommen- 
dations. 

But  on  long  term  housing  policy,  the 
President's  message  Wednesday  was  in- 
complete and  disappointing. 

Uncertainty  clouds  the  President's 
housing  plans  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
fiscal  year  1976.  More  disturbing,  how- 
ever. Is  what  the  President's  message  does 
make  clear:  He  has  no  strategy  for  Im- 
proving rural  housing;  he  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  having  the  Federal  Government 
assist  people  of  modest  means  to  buy 


new  homes;  he  has  no  plans  to  give  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  construction  of 
rental  units  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  large 
families,  and  the  single-nonelderly  per- 
son. These  groups  require  units  specially 
designed  for  them.  Yet.  the  President  is 
recommending  a  rental  housing  con- 
struction program  which  is  not  tailored 
to  the  unique  needs  of  certain  groups  of 
renters.  The  President's  primary  pro- 
gram, direct  cash  payments.  Is  applied 
principally  toward  existing  units,  and 
many  of  these  lack  the  congregate  facil- 
ities, incline  ramps,  and  other  features 
required  by  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  others. 

A  housing  allowance  relies  principally 
on  units  that  have  already  been  con- 
structed. Yet  thousands  of  these  units 
are  being  lost  each  year  from  our  Na- 
tion's housing  stock  because  landlords 
and  owner  occupants  are  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  finance  repairs.  In  my 
own  State  of  California,  there  are  700.000 
substandard  unite.  Without  rehabilita- 
tion, these  units  and  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  located  will  continue  to 
go  downhill. 

To  prevent  the  deterioration  oi  hous- 
ing and  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
Senator  Tapt  and  I  introduced  the  Home 
Preservation  Act  of  1973  to  provide  reha- 
bilitation financing  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  in  a  variety  of  locales. 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  President, 
while  pinning  the  allowance  to  existing 
units,  offers  in  his  message  only  a  small 
sample  of  rehabilitation  assistance. 

The  idea  of  housing  allowances  did  not 
originate  with  this  administration.  The 
1970  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  undertake 
research  programs  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  providing  poor  families  with  cash  pay- 
ments to  assist  them  in  renting  stand- 
ard units  of  their  choice.  The  first  data 
from  the  congresslonally  authorized  ex- 
periment are  not  yet  in.  Clearly,  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  that  experi- 
ment is  necessary  to  yield  reliable  re- 
sults. 

In  his  message,  the  President  outlined 
several  questloiis  that  he  wants  to  see 
answered  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
None  of  the  President's  questions  were 
directed  at  ^what  I  believe  to  be  an  es- 
sential goal- of  a  federally  aided  hous- 
ing program;  Protection  for  the  consum- 
er against  poor  quality  housing. 

The  housing  allowance  is  designed  to 
enable  poor  families  to  move  into  decent 
and  safe  housing.  The  President  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  who  will  judge  and 
enforce  standards  of  decency  and  safety. 
Which  standards  will,  in  fact,  be  used? 
Who  will  see  to  it  that  the  poor  and  aged 
find  standard  units  when  they  may  be  too 
old  or  weak  to  locate  such  housing  on 
their  own?  What  will  prevent  landlords 
from  re^xuidlng  to  Increased  purchas- 
ing power — the  allowance — by  mnUng 
only  cosmetic  impro\-ements  to  their 
units  while  neglecting  defects  that  affect 
health  and  safety?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  I  want  to  see  answered  In 
the  coming  year  by  the  housing  allow- 
ance experiment. 
HUD  ofHclals  indicate  that  out  of  a 
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full-scale  housing  allowance  program 
costing  between  $8  to  $11  billion,  as 
much  as  one-half  billion  would  be  spent 
for  administration.  That  is  one-half  bil- 
lion per  year.  How  this  money  is  used — 
whether  it  will  assure  that  the  recipient 
finds  and  enjoys  standard  housing — or 
whether  it  is  used  to  pay  a  top-heavy  bu- 
reaucracy here  in  Washington — this  is  a 
matter  that  needs  to  be  clarified. 

The  President  failed  to  explain  what 
kind  of  housing  programs  we  will  have 
In  fiscal  year  1975. 

He  announced  the  approval  of  200,000 
more  subsidized  units  through  flscsd  year 
1974,  the  end  of  the  suspension  of  the 
section  23  leased  public  housing  pro- 
gram, and  the  release  of  $60  million  in 
rehabilitation  loans-actions  I  was  happy 
he  decided  to  make.  But  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  President  is  not  relesis- 
Ing  all  the  impounded  section  312  reha- 
bilitation loan  money  as  I  proposed  in  a 
bill  earlier  in  the  session.  1  am  distressed 
that  the  President  has  stuck  to  his  deci- 
sion to  terminate  conventional  public 
housing,  rent  supplements,  and  in  section 
235  and  236  programs  while  offering  no 
substitute  housing  program  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

By  the  end  of  1974,  the  President  stated 
he  may  be  ready  to  make  a  final  decision 
on  his  principal  approach:  Direct  cash 
payments  to  the  poor  applied  toward  ex- 
isting units.  But  if  the  housing  allow- 
ance experiment  shows  that  this  ap- 
proach Is  unworkable,  what  then  for  fis- 
cal year  1976? 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  up  to 
now.  Federal  housing  programs  have 
been  weighted  toward  new  construction. 
We  need,  I  believe,  to  strike  a  better  bal- 
ance between  Federal  support  for  new 
and  existing  units.  But  the  President's 
shift  is  inequitable  for  persons  of  low- 
to  moderate-Income  seeking  homeowner- 
ship. 

By  fiscal  year  1975,  the  section  235 
program  will  be  dead  By  refusing  to 
keep  subsidized  homeownership  live,  the 
President  is  leaving  the  moderate-in- 
come family — a  family  earning  between 
$8  to  $10,000— with  little  access  to  home- 
ownership.  These  families  used  the  235 
program.  They  will  be  forced  in  fiscal 
year  1975  to  turn  to  conventional  financ- 
ing for  houses  In  their  price  range: 
$20,000  or  less.  The  supply  of  housing 
in  this  price  range  is  small.  Rising  con- 
struction costs  and  financing  costs  will 
reduce  this  small  number  even  further. 
Only  14  percent  of  new  homes  sold  so 
far  in  1973  were  priced  at  $20,000  or 
le55s  whereas  the  average  price  of  a  new 
home  In  the  first  quarter  of  1973  was 
$32,800.  By  contrast,  in  May  1972,  that 
home  sold  for  $27,000. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  users  of  the 
section  235  program  had  Incomes  of  less 
than  $8,000.  Turning  to  conventional  fi- 
nanclng  Is  no  alternative  for  these  In- 
dividuals For  them,  the  end  of  the  235 
program  means  the  end  of  the  chance  of 
owning  a  newly  constructed  home. 

I  beHe\'e  we  need  a  construction  pro- 
gram for  single-family  housing  that  Is 
priced  for  those  with  modest  Incomes. 
Further,  construction  programs  that  add 
to  the  supply  of  housing  In  the  price 


range  of  the  235  program  will  help  keep 
down  housing  prices  for  all  persons  of 
moderate  Incomes. 

If  the  housing  allowance  program  re- 
places the  present  subsidized  programs, 
it  wiU  confine  the  predominant  number 
of  people  receiving  PederM  housing  as- 
sistance to  the  status  of  renters.  In  his 
message,  the  President  has  foresaken  the 
concept  of  assisting  poor  families  in 
owning  new  homes.  He  has  left  those  of 
moderate  Income  adrift,  for  without 
some  kind  of  Federal  subsidy,  persons 
of  modest  means  caimot  afford  to  buy  a 
house.  No  subsidy  to  moderate-Income 
famlllles  for  homeownership  is  being 
offered  by  the  President. 

Homeownership  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple of  modest  Incomes  should  be  opened 
up,  not  closed.  The  President's  housing 
message  shuts  the  homeownership  door 
in  their  face.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  see  to  It  that  It  Is  reopened. 

In  contrast  to  his  neglect  of  modest 
Income  home  buyers,  the  President 
makes  several  recommendations  to  help 
middle-income  purchasers. 

I  share  the  President's  view  that  the 
FHA  single-ffimiy  maximum  mortgage 
limit  of  $33,000  is  unrealistic  in  today's 
market.  His  request  to  raise  that  limit 
has  my  support.  Considering  today's 
high  price  of  new  and  resale  homes,  the 
home  buyer  using  FHA  financing  is 
lucky  if  he  finds  a  house  within  the 
maximum  mortgage  loan  amount  of 
$33,000.  In  high  cost  metropolitan  cen- 
ters In  California,  FHA  activity  Is  drying 
up.  The  FHA  loan  amount  is  Just  too  low. 
In  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area, 
for  example  the  average  purchase  price 
of  a  new  house  was  $37,400  In  March 
1973.  In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
area,  the  average  purchase  price  was 
$37,000. 

Today's  high  prices  are  not  about  to  go 
down.  The  strong  demand  for  housing, 
which  has  helped  push  housing  prices  up, 
is  continuing. 

New  families  are  being  formed  at  a 
high  rate;  personal  disposable  income  is 
rising;  older  housing  is  dropping  out  of 
our  housing  stock — these  factors  sustain 
demand  for  new  units  and  sustain  prices. 
The  high  costs  of  land,  labor,  and 
materials  is  not  about  to  subside  either. 
Over  the  past  year,  hourly  wage  rates 
In  the  building  trades  have  gone  up  7 
percent:  overall  construction  materials 
went  up  by  15  percent — the  most  im- 
portant building  material,  lumber,  in- 
creased by  35  percent:  and  the  average 
cost  per  acre  of  a  finished  lot  outpaced 
other  Increases  by  going  up  30  percent. 
If  FHA  mortgage  loans  are  going  to  be 
originated,  they  must  reflect  a  housing 
market  which  has  changed  since  the  1969 
housing  act  set  the  $33,000  figure.  A 
higher  FHA  limit  is  necessary  and  Has 
my  support. 

The  President's  other  proposals  affect- 
ing FHA— the  experimental  authority  to 
permit  flexible  repayment  terms:  the  set- 
ting of  FHA  and  VA  interest  rates  at  the 
market  rate:  and  FHA  reinsurance  of 
private  mortgage  Insurance  comiJanles — 
all  require  study  by  the  Congress  A  care- 
ful evaluation  is  also  required  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  allow  a  mortgage 


interest  tax  credit  to  financial  Institu- 
tions who  Invest  in  residential  mortgages. 
Of  immediate  value  is  the  President  a 
decision  to  ease  his  tight  money  policy 
that  has  made  mortgage  money  at  rea- 
sonable rates  almost  Impossible  to  get. 

On  July  5.  Federal  monetary  authori- 
ties tried  to  check  the  outflow  of  savings 
from  thrift  Institutions  by  authorizing 
higher  interest  rates  on  time  deposits. 
On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  announced 
that  Interest  rates  on  FHA  and  VA  loans 
would  be  raised  from  7  to  7^^  percent  in 
order  to  avoid  large  discounts.  While 
both  actions  were  intended  to  do  some 
good,  both  have  failed  the  savings  and 
housing  Industries  and  the  homebuying 
public. 

Despite  the  higher  Interest  rates  pay- 
able on  time  deposits,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks 
have  actually  lost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  since  July  5  to  commercial 
bcmks  and  to  investments  in  more  at- 
tractive Treasury  bills  and  other  market 
Instruments. 

The  result  is  that  mortgage  money 
that  was  gradually  disappearing  prior  to 
July  5,  quickly  dried  up. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urt>an  Development  announced  cm  July 
5  that  FHA  and  VA  rates  would  be  raised 
to  7%  percent,  he  did  so  because  sellers 
were  having  to  pay  at  least  8  discount 
points  to  make  the  FHA  mortgage  mar- 
ketable. 

Despite  the  interest  rate  hike,  many 
who  depended  on  FHA  and  VA  financing 
still  found  they  were  out  In  the  cold.  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment suspended  the  QNMA  tandem 
plan  for  nonsubsidlzed  FHA  loans  on  the 
theory  that  this  assistance  would  not  be 
needed  once  a  higher  Interest  rate  was 
effective.  Discount  points,  however,  did 
not  plummet.  Since  then,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
raised  the  FHA  Interest  rate  to  8V'2  per- 
cent. Even  so,  sizable  discount  points 
continued  to  be  charged. 

As  of  August  30,  the  date  of  my  re- 
sponse from  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment on  the  subject  of  the  GNMA  tan- 
dem plan,  the  Department  stood  fast  by 
its  decision  not  to  reinstate  the  GNMA 
tandem  plan  assistance  for  nonsubsi- 
dlzed programs.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment's response  was  prepared  for  the 
record  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  on  housing  legislation. 
Since  this  record  has  not  yet  been  print- 
ed. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
Department's  response  to  my  questions 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

QtnanoNs  From  Senato«  Cranston 
The  termination  of  the  ONMA  Tandem 
Plan  for  the  unaubsldlzed  programs  has 
caiised  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  my  State 
and,  I  am  sure.  In  others.  Some  sponsors, 
for  example,  had  Arm  commltmenu  at  the 
time  ONMA  said  It  bad  closed  Its  doors. 

1.  Why  has  HUD  terminated  the  ONMA 
plan   for   the   unsubsldlzed    programs? 

2.  Will  ONMA  honor  thoae  tlrm  commit- 
ments made  around  June  37-38? 

3.  WUl  the  Tandem  Plan  for  the  subsidized 
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programs  cover  all  those  applications  In  the 

pipeline? 

ANSWXSS    TO     SEKATOR     CRANSTON'S     QUESTIONS 

1.  The  Secretary  has  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  Interest  rate  permitted  for 
mortgages  Insured  by  FHA  to  8V^  percent. 
HUDs  Tandem  Plan  for  FHA  Insured  hous- 
ing lunsubsldlaed)  will  remain  suspended 
(except  for  multlfamlly  hoxislng  mortgages 
covered  by  FHA  commitments  Issued  prior  to 
June  30,  see  3.  below)  because  the  Plan  will 
not  be  needed  with  the  reduction  In  dis- 
counts resulting  from  the  higher  Interest 
rate. 

2  ONMA  will  honor  all  commitments 
made  by  It  for  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
prior  to  the  close  of  business  June  28  It  Is 
anticipated,  however,  that  most  mortgage 
lenders  with  commitments  covering  unsub- 
sldlzed housing  mortgages  will  have  their 
FHA  commitments  Increased  to  the  new  in- 
terest rate  thereby  avoiding  the  need  for 
Tandem  Plan  participation.  All  Tandem 
Plans  were  suspended,  effective  June  28, 
1973.  when  funding  authonsatlons  were  ex- 
hausted. Since  that  time,  In  July  and  August, 
the  Tandem  Plana  for  Programs  16  (section 
a36(J)),  17  (section  2ai(d)(3)).  336,  and 
rent  supplements),  and  18  (section  236(1)) 
were  reinstated  when  funding  authorizations 
were  approved.  Effective  on  August  27.  the 
Tandem  Plan  for  Program  21  (unsubsldlzed 
multlfamlly  bousing  mortgages  was  also  re- 
Instated  for  mortgages  covered  by  FHA 
commitments  Issued  prior  to  June  30. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  Inequity  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Increase  In  tbe  Interest  rate. 
Tandem  Plan  aasUtance  will  continue  as 
to  all  Htro  subsidized  housing  In  process 
which  would  not  be  feasible  at  the  higher 
Interest  rate  and  requires  Tandem  Plan  as- 
sistance to  remain  economically  viable.  A 
letter  Is  required  from  the  local  HUD  offlce 
to  ONMA  documenting  the  finding  of  In- 
feaslblllty  at  the  higher  rate 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  suspension  of 
the  GNMA  tandem  plan  on  July  5,  for 
the  unsubsldlzed  programs  wag  _iire- 
mature.  I  am  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  reversed  Itself  and  is  re- 
instating this  assistance. 

Besides  the  reinstatement  of  the 
GNMA  tandem  plan,  I  am  encouraged 
by  tlie  President's  announcement  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is 
authorized  to  wo'k  out  a  program  of 
"forward  commitments."  worth  $2.5  bil- 
lion, designed  to  give  savings  and  loan 
associations  the  confidence  to  make 
mortgage  loans. 

But,  the  GNMA  tandem  plan  and  the 
program    of     "forward     commitments" 
alone  are  not  enough  to  solve  the  cur- 
rent credit  crunch  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  that  threatens  to  shut 
down  homebulldlng  and  shut  out  peo- 
ple who  need  and  want  to  buy  homes. 
Congress  must  continue  its  investigation 
of  the  impact  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance    Corporation,    and    the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  on  July 
5,  and  take  other  corrective  measures 
where  necessary.  These  actions  Included 
Increasing  interest  rates  on  time  deposits, 
decreasing  to  V*  percent  the  differential 
on  passbook  savings  between  commercial 
banks  and  thrift  institutions,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  type  of  time  deposit  which 
Is  causing  wild  bidding  between  banks 
and  savings  Institutions  for  the  savings 
dollar.  This  new  savings  category  Is  a  4- 
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year,  $1,000  minimum,  unlimited  Inter- 
est time  deposit. 

I  personally  support  a  proposal  being 
offered  by  Senator  McIntyri  that  re- 
quires Federal  banking  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  set  Interest  ceilings  on  certificate 
of  deposits  in  order  reasonably  to  assure 
the  flow  of  money  into  savings  institu- 
tions and  the  housing  market. 

The  President  will  be  sending  his  legis- 
lation to  Congress  shortly.  I  hope  the  leg- 
islation is  more  speciflc  than  his  message. 
The  course  fdr  housing  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  are 
stm  unchartered  despite  all  the  fanfare 
about  new  directions.  Putting  housing 
programs  on  the  right  course  is  a  task 
now  for  the  Congress. 


AN  HONEST  MAN  BOWS  OUT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  feel  a  sense  of  sadness  over  the  im- 
pending departure  from  the  Senate  of 
the  distinguished  senior  senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes).  Senator  Hughes 
has  been  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  so 
many  causes  that  this  Nation  needs  to 
address — the  cause  of  peace,  the  cause  of 
combatting  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse, 
and  the  cause  of  giving  every  man  a  sense 
of  dignity  smd  self-respect. 

Senator  Hughes  has  been  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  be  a  great  spiritual  and 
humanitarian  leader.  He  exemplifles  the 
kind  of  spiritual  leadership  that  com- 
bines the  force  of  conviction  with  the 
compassion  for  need. 

So  wetan  all  join  in  wishing  him  well 
in  his  new  endeavors.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  make  Just  as  greatr— if  not 
greater — contributions  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow  man  in  his  new  role  as  a  Christian 
lay  leader  and  spokesman.  And  I.  for  one. 
certainly  hope  that  Senator  Hughes  will 
on  a  regular  basis  give  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his  views  on 
matters  with  which  he  will  be  dealing. 

In  a  time  when  so  many  people  are 
skeptical  and  downright  suspicious  of 
public  officials,  it  is  refreshing  to  note 
that  there  are  many,  many  fine  men  and 
women  in  public  offlce.  They,  like  Sen- 
ator Hughes,  serve  the  cause  of  man  and 
God  as  best  they  know  how — and  often  at 
very  great  personal  sacrifice.  Many  of  the 
finest  men  and  women  I  know  are  public 
officials  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  making  life  better  for  their  State  and 
Nation. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Senator  Hughes  ' 
that  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  a  rela- 
tively small  but  outstanding  daily  news- 
paper in  my  State,  devoted  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  September  20  to  Senator 
Hughes.  The  editorial  is  entiUed  "An 
Honest  Man  Bows  Out,"  ur\A  I  think  the 
Sun-Democrat  was  correct  when  it 
stated: 

Many  people  have  disagreed  with  manv  of 
the  poslOons  Senator  Hughes  has  taken.  But 
nobody  has  had  the  temerity  to  ascribe  bis 
positions  to  anything  less  than  lofty  motives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
editorial  of  September  20.  1973  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

An  Honest  Man  Bows  Otrr 
Somebody  once  remarked  that  the  one  un- 
beaUble  thing  In  this  world  Is  a  completely 
honest  man. 

Such  a  man.  If  we  Judge  correctly,  is  Sen. 
Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  Once  a  truck  driver 
who  slid  Into  the  abyss  of  alcoholism,  he 
recovered  through  a  profound  spiritual  ex- 
perience. As  a  result,  hp  determined  to  test 
what  could  be  accomplished  by  a  completely 
honest  and  dedicated  man 

The  people  of  Iowa  have  been  so  caught  up 
In  the  drama  of  his  life  and  the  extraordinary 
abUlty  that  was  unshackled  when  the  bonds 
of  alcoholism  were  severed,  that  It's  Incon- 
ceivable that  they  would  deny  him  any  offlce 
he  asked  for. 

He  has  served  them  three  times  as  governor 
and  Is  now  In  his  first  term  as  United  SUtes 
senator.  No  doubt,  he  could  go  on  serving  In 
the  Senate  until  the  end  of  his  active  life. 
But  now,  having  established  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  about  the  honest  man,  he  has 
decided  not  to  rtin  again.  He  Is  going  to  leave 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his  term  "to  work 
full-time  for  Christ." 

Why  Is  he  walking  out  of  an  office  which  Is 
the  summit  of  ambition  for  many  men? 

Because,  he  told  a  press  conference,  he  has 
made  a  "compelling,  intuitive  commitment 
to  launch  out  In  a  different  kind  of  effort 
that  will  be  primarily  spiritual  rather  than 
political." 

Sen.  Hughes'  great  strength  has  risen  from 
hU  rejection  of  the  false  values  that  en- 
snare otlier  men  It's  Impossible  to  Imagine 
anyone  even  offering  him  a  bribe.  He  works 
for  different  goals,  and  he  Is  actuated  by 
different  motives  from  those  that  move  lesser 
men.  in  serving  the  people,  he  believes,  he  Is 
serving  Ood. 

There  Is  a  special  danger  for  this  type  of 
man  Because  he  knows  his  motives  to  be 
better,  he  Is  likely  to  believe  that  his  opinions 
are  also  sounder  than  those  of  other  men. 
Sen.  Hughes  avoids  this  snare  better  than 
most. 

Many  people  have  disagreed  with  many  of 
the  positions  Sen.  Hughes  has  Uken.  But 
nobody  has  had  the  temerity  to  ascribe  his 
positions  to  anything  less  than  lofty  motives. 
"Nor  does  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit  solve 
precisely  the  perplexing  problems  of  worldly 
conduct,"  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  In  "The 
Public  Philosophy."  "For  It  Is  the  realm  of 
being  In  which  the  problems  of  earthly  exist- 
ence are  not  solved  but  transcended." 

Maybe  Sen.  Hughes  has  concluded  that 
people  have  a  greater  need  today  to  learn  to 
transcend  some  of  the  difficult  problems  fac- 
ing the  nation  than  to  have  them  solved. 
Or  maybe  that  the  problems  aren't  solvable 
at  all  untU  we  do  learn  the  "wisdom  of  the 
spirit"  that  transcends  them.  ' 


SENATOR  BENTSEN  WINS  PRAISE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  Included  an 
article  by  Spencer  Rich  which  simimed 
up  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
about  Senator  Lixiyd  Bentsen. 

EntiUed  "Soft  Spoken  Bentsen  Gains 
Wide  Respect  in  the  Senate."  the  article 
predicts  the  Seruitor's  hard  work  and  fol- 
lowthrough  will  rapidly  turn  him  into 
one  of  the  Senate's  brighter  lights. 

As  one  Senator  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  Senator  Bentsen 
when  he  was  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— and  on  my  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee — I  heartily  agree. 
Indeed,  after  2*2  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
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think  Senator  Bentsxn  has  already  be- 
come one  of  our  brighter  stars. 

I  am  dehghted  Senator  Bkntsen's  fine 
work  has  been  recognized  in  the  article 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  piece. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Sorr-SPOKKN  BxNTUN  Gains  Wn>« 
R«ai^CT  w  TH«  Sbnatb 
( By  Spenc«r  Rich ) 
Although  he  la  little  known  to  the  gen- 
er«I  public.  Sen.   Lloyd   Bentaen,   the  quiet 
man   from   Texas,   is   rapidly  winning   wide- 
spread respect  and  admiration  in  the  Senate 
and   may   soon   become   one   of   its   brighter 
Democratic  stars  * 

Soft-spoken,  hard-working,  persuasive  ex- 
tremely well  organized  and  systematic 'and 
known  as  a  follow-through  man,  Bentaen  52 
U  already  being  talked  about  as  a  man  of 
future  leadership  potential,  although  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate  only  2U,  years 

•Probably  he  Is  the  best  Democratic  sen- 
ator to  come  mto  the  Senate  In  the  last 
dozen  years,"  said  one  Senate  staff  man  who 
has  seen  them  all  for  nearly  two  decades 

■Hes  the  most  promising  flrst-term  sen- 
ator In  the  Senate— without  question  "  said 
one  high-ranking  Democrat  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified.  lest  his  praise  of  Bentsen  pro- 
TOke   the  resentment   of  other  frechmen 

•Hes  a  heavyweight.  He  has  made  his  mark 
as  a  speaker.  He  carries  the  ball  intelligently 
and  aggressively.  When  were  up  against  hUn 
we  know  we  have  to  work."  said  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  recently 

Attractive  Senate  newcomers  often  lose 
their  luster  as  time  passes,  their  drive  and 
enthusiasm  fades  and  they  settle  down  to  a 
comfortable  routine  merely  designed  to  get 
them  reelected.  This  could  happen  to  Bent- 
sen-^nly  Ume  will  tell— or  he  could  con- 
ce  vably  reach  for  the  presidency,  as  some 
think  he  may.  and  become  singed  and  tar- 
nished in  the  proceaa.  aa  haa  often  hap- 
pened to  other  men. 

But  so  far,  Bentsen  looks  good  to  his  col- 
leagues. What  earns  men  Brownie  points 
around  the  Senate  Is  hard  work,  a  certam 
willingness  to  give  and  take,  a  respect  for 
democratic  Institutions,  and  forbearance 
from  excessive  showl>oatlng. 

So  far,    Bentsen   has   demonstrated   these 
qualities,  plus  a  quiet  but  articulate  man- 
ner   of   speakmg    which    comes    across    ex- 
tremely  weu   both   m  person   and   on   tele- 
vlslotj,   and   a  moderate  political  stance   m 
which  he  has  supported  civil  rlghte.  Demo- 
cratic economic   programs  and   end-the-war 
legislation,  while  lookmg  after  the  oU  Uiter-  ' 
wts  of  his  native  state.  Bentsen  startled  the 
Southern  establishment  last  year  when    Ui 
a  move  wholly  unlike  a  Junior  Southerner 
he  opposed  acceleration  of  the  Trident  sub- 
mtLTlne  system.  He  had  shocked  It  even  more 
when   he   first   came   to   the   Senate   with   a 
strong  but  fallacious  reputation  as  an  arch- 
conaervatlve,  and  promptly  bucked  the  most 
ancient  traditions  of  the  South  by  voUng  to 
make  it  easier  to  cut  off  fUlbuaters 

A  cloae  aasocUte  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  John  B.  Connally  m  hU  earlier  political 
caw.  wid  a  sort  of  protege  of  famed 
speaker  Sam  Raybum  during  a  1949-55  stint 
In  the  House.  Bentaen  became  an  Insurance 
millionaire  (his  net  worth  In  1971  waa  •2  4 
mmion)  and  In  1970  tackled  long-tUne  Ub- 
•J^.^  °*™<«f»"c  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough 
(D-Tex.)    for  the  Senate   nomination 

In  a  rough  campaign  which  polar  teed  the 
positions  of  both  men,  Bentsen  narrowly 
beat  Yarborough  m   the  primary  and  then 
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went   on   to  whip   George   Bush,    now   GOP 

nation*!  chairman,  m  the  general  election 
It  was  m  these  campaigns  that  Bentaen 
•M-ned  an  exaggerated  reputation  aa  a  con- 
aervatlve.  It  waa  widely  expected  In  Waah- 
Ington  that  he  would  become  a  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  hoped-for  "Ideological  majority" 
when  he  took  office  In  1971. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  he  Immediately 
held  a  news  conference  to  announce  that, 
while  he  didn't  consider  himaelf  a  liberal 
he  wasn't  a  fascist  either,  and  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  be  labeled  it  was  "mod- 
erate" and  "regular  Democrat." 

"You  know,  when  I  waa  in  the  House  I  was 
one  of  only  two  Texas  congressmen  who 
voted  agaUut  the  polltax."  he  said  In  a  re- 
cent Interview.  "The  other  was  Albert 
Thomas,  who  represented  a  fairly  liberal  con- 
stituency In  Houston.  That  doeen't  sound 
Uke  much  now,  but  believe  me.  In  thoae  days 
It  waa  something." 

Bentaen  emerged  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  this  year  aa  one  of  the  strong 
men  m  support  of  the  committees  pension 
reform  bUl.  Those  who  worked  with  him  said 
they  were  amazed  at  hU  knowledge  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  pensions.  "I  did  a  lot 
of  study  on  it."  he  said.  "And  I  was  in  the 
Uisurance  business,  the  banking  business 
and  the  mutual  fund  business  " 

Although  a  freshman,  he  has  been  named 
chaUTnan  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Cam- 
paign Conunlttee  by  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.).  He  admits  to  being  a 
good  political  fundraiser:  "I'm  pretty  good 
at  It.  I  work  at  It,"  he  said.  "Aa  long  ago 
aa  MOO,  I  waa  finance  chairman  for  the 
Kennedy- Johnson   ticket  in  Texas." 

Bentaen  U  a  millionaire  and  he  doeant 
hide  It.  He  dresses  conservatively  but  he 
rides  around  town  Ui  a  big  black  car  with  a 
telephone  He  haa  helped  to  hUe  extra  staff 
with  his  private  funds,  and  haa  recently 
taken  on  Ben  Palumbo.  a  former  aide  to 
Sen.  Harrison  A.  WUllams  Jr.  (D-NJ  )  as 
an  "advance  man  "  on  some  political  matters 
Palumbo  U  paid  with  money  left  over  from 
a  Bentsen  campaign  dinner. 

Bentaen  says  Palumbo  will  help  him  with 
Senate  Democratic  Campaign  Committee 
work.  A  number  of  others  around  the  Senate 
Uilnk  he  may  Just  be  dreaming  of  the  presi- 
dency—«n  Idea  Bentaen  denlee— and  may  be 
usUig  Palumbo  In  a  dual  role. 

When  Bentsen  first  came  to  the  Senate 
he  hired  a  systems  analysis  firm  to  analyze 
his  employee  needs  and  help  hUn  work  out 
Job  descriptions  for  every  function  In  his 
offlce,  which  has  since  won  a  repuUtlon  as 
one  of  the  more  amooth-runnlng  Senate 
operations.  ' 

Partisan  politically  but  not  on  policy  mat- 
ters, Bentaen  has  often  stood  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  defense  or  other  substantive  issues 
But  on  the  Watergate  tapes.  "If  the  Supreme 
Court  says  that  the  President  has  to  sur- 
render those  tapes,  then  he  has  to  surrender 
them,"  he  said.  Refusal  would  be  so  destruc- 
tive to  our  system  of  government  that  it 
could  not  go  unchallenged,  he  contended 
Bentaen  appears  to  have  won  widespread 
respect  among  conaervatlve  Democrau  sub- 
stantial respect  among  moderates,  and  some- 
what grudging  If  Increasing  respect,  from 
the  party's  Uberal  wUig,  which  doesn't  com- 
pletely trust  him  yet. 

"He  makes  the  right  moves;  he's  smooth- 
so  far  he  looks  good.  But  I'm  not  clear  about 
him  yet."  said  one  Northern  Democrat  "III 
have  to  see  him  more.  How  much  he  gets 
through.  How  much  staying  power  he  hL  ■ 
Bentsen  dlsclaUna  naUonal  ambitions  or 
the  desire  to  run  for  a  Senate  leadership 
post,  but  leaves  the  Unpresslon  his  arm  could 
be  twisted. 

•I'm  enjoyuig  myself  working  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  (town)  u  the  center  of  the  world  " 
he  said,  adding,  "Am  I  running  for  President 
or  Vice  President?  I'm  not  "  But  at  another 
point  he  said:  "Everyone  In  the  Senate 
knows  that  the  place  you  can  influence  the 


destiny  of  thU  nation  meet  la  there  in  tha 
presidency."  "*• 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President  mem 
bers  of  the  South  DakoU  Board  of 
TransportaUon  met  in  Sioux  Palls  with 
people  from  all  walks  of  ifie  to  discuss 
what  can  be  done  to  halt  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tems: The  theme  of  the  meeting  wm 
"Where  Do  We  Oo  From  Here?" 

We  in  South  DakoU  have  become  more 
aware  than  most  that  the  raUroads  must 
be  saved.  We  need  the  rails  to  ship  the 
grain  and  meat  products  we  produce  for 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  to  bring  In  the  petroleum,  machin- 
ery, and  other  things  we  need  to  do  our 
Jobs. 

Our  dependence  on  rail  transport  was 
dramaUcaJly  Illustrated  this  past  summer 
when,  because  of  improvident  admlnis- 
tratlon  poUcles,  we  could  not  get  the 
boxcars  needed  to  ship  our  grain 

So  while  we  recognize  the  contribution 
the  truckers  and  the  airlines  have  made 
to  our  country  and  our  economy  we  feel 
that  railroads  have  a  role  to  play  which 
no  other  mode  of  transportation  can 
replace. 

So  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  re- 
port to  this  meeting  what  measures  the 
Congress  is  considering  to  improve  raU 
service  and  what  I  think  can  be  done  in 
this  area.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

THk  TkANSPotTATioN  Cawis:  Whkxc  Do  Wi 
Oo  PaoM  Hxax? 


When  we  talk  about  where  we  go  from 
here  as  we  conalder  transportation  in  South 
Dakou,  we  know  the  answer.  We  must  go  Ui 
a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  the  policies 
we  have  followed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  There  must  be  more  rather  than  leas  track 
mileage,  more  rather  than  fewer  freight  cars 
more  rather  than^  less  frequent  service,  and 
an  end  to  the  problems  we  had  this  year  In 
getting  our  grain  crop  to  market. 

As  I  see  It.  there  are  three  areas  which 
need  serious  and  prompt  consideration-  an 
immediate  ban  on  all  line  abandonment 
a  plentiful  supply  of  freight  cars;  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  different  alternatives  the 
Federal  government  might  adopt  to  help 
solve  the  crisis. 

The  Importance  of  rail  transportation  in 
the  United  SUtes  Is  illustrated  by  the  many 
bUls  which  have  been  Uitroduced  In  Congress 
deaUng  with  lU  Improvement,  excluding 
those  which  have  to  do  with  railroad  em- 
ployees, wage  bargaining,  or  pensions. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  has  In- 
troduced a  bUI  called  the  Midwest  and  North- 
eimt  Rail  System  Development  Act.  It  pro- 
vides for  study  of  a  restructured  rail  trans- 
portation system  In  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east regions  of  the  nation  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  commerce. 
the  national  defense,  as  weU  as  the  environ- 
ment, the  service  requirements  of  passengers, 
mall  shippers,  SUtes,  communlUes  and  the 
public  at  large. 

When  the  bUl  comes  to  the  Senate  floor. 
Senator  Pearson  wUl  offer  an  amendment 
for  the  Northeast  aa  a  substitute  to  the 
Hartke  bUl.  One  of  the  Pearson  provisions, 
called  the  Local  RaU  Services  Act  of  1973 
authorizes  federal  subsidies  of  up  to  tSO  mil- 
lion annually  to  make  up  for  raUroad  loesea 


to  avoid  abandonment  of  unprofitable  raU 
ler^'ices  which  are  essential  to  the  local  com- 
munity. Thirty  percent  of  the  funds  would 
come  from  State  and  local  sources. 

In  contrast,  the  Hartke  bill  calls  for  a 
survey  of  existing  raU  transportation  o[>era- 
tlons  and  faculties,  aa  analysis  of  rail  serv- 
ice needs  and  a  study  of  methods  of  effect- 
ing economies  m  the  cost  of  raU  operations. 
On  the  basis  of  such  surveys,  the  Congress 
could  develop  methods  for  accomplishing  the 
transition  from  the  exlstmg,  inefficient,  un- 
reliable and  Lnsolvent  raU  system  to  an  effi- 
cient, reliable  and  financially  supportable 
restructured  system. 

I  am  propoeUig  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  wUl  do  two  things:  extend  the  study 
to  mclude  the  feaslbUlty  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's purchasing  rights-of-way,  track 
and  all  appurtenances  such  as  signal  sys- 
tems and  bridges,  except  rolling  stock,  at  the 
request  of  any  railroad  in  the  country,  and 
then  lease  them  back  In  return  for  a  user's 
fee  or  other  form  of  payment  by  the  rail- 
road. In  this  way.  raUroads  could  become 
more  competitive  with  the  airlines  and 
truckers;  the  former  receive  Federal  support 
for  airport  construction  and  the  latter  bene- 
fit from  the  highways  and  roads,  which  are 
built  and  maintained  through  gasoline  taxes, 
license  fees  and  tolls. 

I  also  think  that  the  Federal  government 
should  take  an  active  part  In  seeing  to  It 
that  the  supply  of  t>oxcars  Is  sufficient,  that 
It  undertake  research  to  have  manufactured 
the  most  efficient  kinds,  and  that  some  work- 
able method  Is  devised  so  that  the  cars  can 
be  distributed  in  the  quantities  needed  as 
demand  peaks  In  various  areas  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year. 

All  of  this  may  take  some  time  to  ac- 
complish. But  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
have  a  moratorium  on  all  line  abandonment. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  every  mUe  of  track 
lost  In  South  Dakota  and  In  many  other 
States  wUl  have  to  be  replaced  at  some 
future  date.  And  when  It  Is,  the  cost  of  doing 
so  will  t>e  far  greater  than  what  I  propose. 

The  public  Interest  demands  that  we  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  our  railroads.  For  no 
matter  how  efficient  our  air  and  truck  trans- 
port may  be.  there  are  certain  things  which 
only  our  railroads  can  do.  And  If  Federal  air- 
port and  highway  aid  has  made  railroads 
unprofitable  then  the  answer  lies  not  in 
hurting  those  Industries  but  In  helping  the 
rallro«tds  to  efficiently  answer  the  pteople's 
needs. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  enactment 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
nearly  3  years  ago  has  set  us  on  the 
greatest  peacetime  program  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  our  history.  Hopefully,  when  we 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  United  States,  we  will  be 
able  to  look  with  pride  on  our  fleet  as 
being  one  of  the  most  modem  and  effi- 
cient in  the  world. 

The  Congress  has  done  Its  pirt  In 
assisting  our  mcu-itlme  Industry  in  re- 
building our  fleet.  Now  the  management 
leadership  of  the  Industrv  must  meet  the 
challenges  of  international  competition 
and  operate  these  vessels  on  an  efficient 
and  rrofltable  basis.  Without  profits  our 
efforts  in  passing  the  1970  act  will  have 
been  in  vkln. 

The  New  York  Times  earlier  this 
month  described  the  upward  turn  in  the 
operating  results  of  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  under  the  leadership  of  its  presi- 
dent. James  R.  Barker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Cxfax  roR  Mooremack:   Rubbcng  Botwua's 

Bki.lt  Skkms  To  Pat  Orr 

(By  WniUm  D.  Smith) 

Late  one  night  In  January.  1971.  James  R. 
Barker  placed  himself  In  front  of  the  fire  in 
his  home  to  contemplate  a  question  that  al- 
most every  man  broaches  seriously  at  least 
once:  "What  do  I  reaUy  want  to  do  with  my 
life?" 

But  Mr.  Barker'J-  contemplative  sojourn 
lasted  only  as  long  as  It  took  to  poae  the 
question. 

The  reply  was  instantaneous:  "I  want  to 
take  a  crack  at  running  a  steamship  line." 

The  query  and  the  reply  were  not  mere 
conjecttire.  Earlier  In  the  evening  the  35- 
year-old  management  consultant  had  been 
offered  a  Job  as  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Comapny. 
Inc.,  one  of  the  most  famous  names  In  Amer- 
ican shipping. 

Moore-McCormack  still  bad  the  name,  but 
through  the  years  It  had  graduaUy  t>een  los- 
ing the  financial  game.  In  1970  It  lost  $17.1- 
mllllon. 

"Most  of  American  shipping  was  aUlng, 
and  Mooremack  was  a  perfect  case  In  point 
of  an  Industry  and  a  company  unable  to  cope 
with  changing  circumstances,"  Mr.  Barker 
recalled. 

Rather  than  try  to  create  a  turnabout  situ- 
ation, when  he  took  the  Job  In  February. 
1971,  Mr.  Barker  began  turning  the  company 
Inside  out.  He  has  eliminated  such  businesses 
as  the  time-honored  passenger  liner  service 
and  has  entered  such  new  fields  as  mining 
and  energy. 

"I  see  the  future  of  Moore-McCormack  as 
a  transportation  and  natural-resource  com- 
pany with  planned  and  programed  synergism 
between  the  two  components,"  Mr.  Barker 
said. 

Mr.  Barker  had  detailed  a  14-potnt  pro- 
gram for  survival  to  the  Mooremack  board 
while  employed  as  a  consultant.  Although 
the  program  contained  some  bitter  pills  such 
as  cutting  back  personnel,  the  directors 
decided  that  It  was  the  medlclre  needed  to 
cure  the  corporation's  malady  and  that  the 
man  to  administer  It  was  the  man  who  bad 
devised  It. 

Thus  far  the  figures  Indicate  that  the  pre- 
scription U  working.  Earnings  moved  mto 
the  black  in  1971  with  a  net  Income  of  $3.11- 
mllllon  and  tripled  to  $6.46-mllllon  In  1972, 
Including  an  extraordinary  credit  #f  $2.75- 
mUllon.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1973 
Mooremack  had  profits  of  $4.88-mllllon,  dou- 
ble the  $2.01 -million  of  the  first  half  of  1973. 

Mr.  Barker  predicts  profits  of  more  than 
$8-mllllon  for  this  year.  Furthermore,  he  be- 
lieves his  goal,  a  growth  rate  of  15  per  cent  a 
year,  "is  attainable  given  the  biwe  we  have 
and  our  program  for  the  future." 

Moore -McCormack's  bead  man,  a  broad- 
framed  six  footer,  made  all  state  in  the  tough 
battle  grounds  of  Ohio  high-school  football. 
He  talks  softly  with  rather  a  gravelly  voice. 

Mr.  Barker  has  a  touch  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned "Protestant  ethic"  in  that  he  believes 
firmly  that  doing  a  good  Job  and  fighting  the 
good  fight  are  rewards  in  themselves. 

But  be  prides  himaelf  on  beln?  a  prag- 
matist.  "I  think  I  have  the  abUity  to  size  up 
a  situation  and  act  upon  it  in  a  rational 
fashion,"  he  commented.  Yet  he  never  faUs 
when  lunching  with  other  shippers  at  the 
India  House  to  rub  the  belly  of  the  statue  of 
Buddha  that  stands  in  the  entrance  way,  the 
traditional   ship  owners'   good-luck  gesture. 

Mr.  Barker  says  that  much  In  his  early  life 
pointed  to  a  career  in  shipping  and  "I  took 
the  hint." 

During  childhood  he  spent  sununers  with 
his  uncle,  a  boat  captam  In  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,    and    when    he    was    old    enough    for 


summer  work,  be  got  Jobs  on  ships  plying  the 
Oreat  Lakes  trade. 

After  graduation  from  Columbia  College  in 
1967,  Mr.  Barker  became  a  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficer and  returned  to  Bault  Ste.  Marie. 

"Aa  executive  officer  under  a  very  tough 
skipper.  I  became  deeply  involved  In  all  the 
operational  problems  of  the  ships,  their  cap- 
tains and  their  owners.  I  worked  damn  hard, 
but  was  more  than  adequately  paid  back 
with  a  fine  practical  education,"  be  recaUed. 

His  next  move  was  to  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration,  where 
he  hoped  to  leam  to  "bring  a  rational  sys- 
tems perspective  to  a  rather  tradition -bound 
business." 

He  found  what  he  wanted,  particularly 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Paul  Cherlngton. 
who  "bad  a  fantastic  influence  on  my  life 
and  outlook." 

After  graduation  Mr.  Barker  went  to  work 
for  Plckanda  Mather  &  Co.,  a  major  raw- 
materials  production  and  shipping  company 
In  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  Ironically  one 
that  had  turned  him  down  for  a  summer  Job 
the  year  before. 

"I  knew  what  I  was  looking  for  and  I  am 
the  persistent  type,"  he  explained.  During 
four  years  at  PIckands  Mather,  Mr.  Barker 
did  everything  from  financial  analysis  to 
helping  the  personnel  manager  crew  boats. 

"The  most  significant  intellecttial  accom- 
plishment of  my  whole  life  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mathematical  model  of  the  com- 
pany." he  said.  "It  worked  then  and  la  stiU 
working,  allowing  the  company  to  pick  from  / 
numerous  options  the  best  altematlTe  for 
b9th  its  13-shlp  fleet  and  its  production 
activities." 

Next  he  Joined  Professor  Cherlngton.  at 
Harbrldge  House,  a  management  consulting 
firm,  as  a  transp>ortatton  specialist.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1970,  with  Carl  Sloane  and  Peter  Temple, 
he  formed  a  new  mana^ment  consulting 
firm.  Moore-McCormack  hired  Temple.  Bar- 
ker A  Sloane  four  months  later  to  evaluate 
Its  problems. 

"This  wasn't  too  hard  to  do  really.  They 
stared  you  right  In  the  face."  He  ticked  them 
off: 

The  impractlcallty  of  passenger  shipping. 
Mooremack  had  two  liners  laid  up  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $1.5-mllllon. 

A  rate  war  In  the  North  Atlantic.  The  com- 
pany has  since  quit  the  run. 

Contalnerlzatlon.  which  had  not  yet  begun 
to  pay  off. 

Serious  difficulties  in  the  South  American 
and  African  cargo  trade. 

"The  problems  were  such  that  only  a  total 
restructuring  would  do  the  trick."  be  said. 
"Anything  less  and  Moore-McCormack  would 
probably  not  be  here  today." 

When  he  Joined  the  company,  Mr.  Barker 
said.  "My  Job  waa  to  protect  the  assets  of  the 
company  In  Its  weakened  position  from  raid- 
ers, while  turning  It  toward  the  future,  aa  we 
saw  it.  as  a  water-transportation  and  nat- 
ural-resource operation."  , 

Mr.  Barker  said  the  company  had  these 
needs: 

Credibility  in  the  natural -resource  busi- 
ness. 

A  management  group  to  develop  new  proj- 
ects. 

Earnings  to  support  It  as  It  moved  toward 
its  long-term  goals. 

Mr.  Barker  moved  on  several  fronts.  The 
two  lald-up  passenger  ships  were  sold  for 
about  $20-mllllon.  The  asset  t>aae  was 
strengthened  by  negotiating  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
an  Interim  capital  construction  fund,  free- 
ing $2e-mUlion  for  developing  as  a  trana- 
p<M-tatlon  and  water-resotux«s  company. 

The  cargo  routes  It  kept  posted  a  54  per 
cent  Increaae  in  operating  profits,  propeUed 
by  agreements  with  Bradl,  one  oS  the  world's 
largest  and  fastest -growing  economies.  Slml* 
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l*r    Bgr««ments   arc   being   negotiated   wltb 
Argentina. 

Vessel  utilisation  was  improved  by  increas- 
ing oontainerlzatlon  of  cargo  to  more  tban 
70  per  cent  from  leas  than  60  per  cent  In  1971. 
Moat  BtartUng.  BUr.  Barker  returned  to 
Plckanda  Mather — but  as  a  buyer.  Moore- 
made  bought  the  company,  except  some  of 
Its  chemical  operations,  from  Diamond 
Shamrock  for  »66-mllllon  In  December,  1972. 
"We  had  a  list  (rf  eight  companlee  that 
might  give  us  credibility  m  the  natural-re- 
source fleld.  PM.  led  the  list,  and  we  had  our 
vehicle  for  growth,  as  well  as  credibility  and 
solid  management,  he  said. 

Besides  running  Its  Great  Lakes  fleet,  Plck- 
ands  Mather  operates  iron,  coal  and  other 
mineral  mines  around  the  world  both  for  Ita 
own  account  and  for  others.  It  Is  the  world's 
sixth  largest  Iron-ore  producer.  In  AprU  the 
company  and  the  South  Carolina  Electric 
and  Gas  Company  announced  plans  for  a 
synthetic  natural-gas  plant  costing  tlO-mll- 
llon. 

In  early  July  Plckands  Mather  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  announced 
plans  to  Invert  •ISO-mlUlon  In  the  oouBtrnc- 
Uon  of  a  new  large  scale  Iron-ore  peUetlza- 
tlon  c«nplex  at  Hlbblng.  Minn. 

Late  In  July  the  company  announced  that 
It  wotild  build  three  tankers  costing  In  excess 
of  tfiS-mlUlon. 

"Obviously  we  are  Interested  In  Joint  ven- 
tures. Mr.  Barker  said.  "They  allow  us  to  get 
maximum  benefit  from  our  capital,  as  well  as 
get  Into  more  fields  because  of  the  variety  of 
expertise  we  now  offer." 

Mr.  Barker  plans  for  the  cocnpany  to  begin 
reaching  Its  potential  In  1976  and  between 
now  and  then  "to  Just  get  Increasingly  prof- 
itable." 

"Our  plans  wlU  require  capital.  In  the  pres- 
ent market  It  U  very  dlfllcvUt  to  raise  money," 
he  observed.  "If  ^ompanles  like  ours  with  a 
very  promising  Tutxire  cant  raise  money, 
then  economics  wlU  have  It  that  the  growth 
of  the  country  itself  must  certainly  slow  " 

Mr.  Barker  Uvea  with  his  wUe,  and  three 
chUdren  in  Darlen.  Conn.,  to  be  near  the  wa- 
ter, although  he  finds  little  time  to  sail  his 
boat,  an  ensign.  It  may  be  because  be  prac- 
tice* his  own  basic  principle  of  manage- 
ment— "work  your  tall  off." 

He  commented.  "Businesses  aren't  run  by 
geniuses.  It  is  a  matter  of  putting  one  foot 
after  another  la  a  logical  fashion.  The  trick 
Is  in  knowing  in  what  direction  you  want  to 
«o." 
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PEACE— ONE  CITY,  ONE  NATION 
ONE  WORLD 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  1798, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  later 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
that  a  Department  of  Peace  be  estab- 
lished at  the  cabinet  level  of  the  new 
government. 

Since  then,  the  proposal  has  been  in- 
troduced in  nearly  every  Congress  I 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Rakdolph)  In- 
troduced S.  1024  In  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  perennially  elusive 
peace  throughout  the  world  deserves 
more  than  the  silent  treatment  Now 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  of  violence,  the  con- 
cept of  "World  Peace"  has  left  our 
mind,  only  to  be  restored  if  we  again 
engage  in  hostilities. 

Under  my  proposal,  peace  would  be 
as  important  a  concept  of  discussion  as 
defense.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  time  and  energy  that  we  are  now  ex- 
pending on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  how  much   money  shall  be 


spent  or  how  many  weapons  shall  be 
produced — weapons  that  only  kill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  expenditure  of 
$633  million  for  an  airplane,  the  P-14, 
that  the  Navy  neither  needs  nor  Is  sure 
will  be  functional  and  the  expenditure 
of  $1,147  bllhon  for  an  airplane,  P-16, 
for  the  Air  Force  which  is  not  cloee  to 
perfection  in  the  design  stage.  The  Con- 
gress is  going  to  spend  nearly  $2  billion 
for  weapons  that  are  not  perfected  while 
they  are  unable  to  see  the  utility  of  an 
expenditure  for  tHe  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Peate. 

If  the  questionable  expenditure  of  vast 
simis  to  carry-on  war  is  plausible  then 
I  ask  my  fellow  Senators,  is  not  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  academy  to  further 
peace  as  worthy  an  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  peace  may  not  come  to 
the  world  in  our  generaUon,  or  our  chil- 
dren's generation,  but  unless  man  begins 
to  think  in  terms  of  peace,  instead  of  vio- 
lence and  weapons,  we  will  never  have 
peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Nachman  M.  Gerber  appearing  in 
the  February  1973.  issues  of  Current 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb 
as  follows. 

(Prom    Current    magazine.    February.    1973 1 
Toward    A    Crrr    or    Pxacx 
(By  Nachman  M.  Oerber) 
(NoTK.— Mr.  Oerber.  a  Baltimore,  Maryland 
business  man  and  president  of  the  founda- 
tion. Peacefully  Yours,  Inc  ,  offers  suggestions 
for   raising    our   consciousness   about   peace 
through  educational  efforts,  new  Institution 
buUdlng  and  creating  a  whoUy  new  Peace 
CUy   in    the   United    States.    Adapted    from 
Peace  In  the  Twentieth  Century."  an  ad- 
dress by  Nachman  M.  Oerber  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convocation  1972,  Education  for  Peace 
Manhattan    CoUege,    Bronx.    ITT..    Oct.    14^ 

In  this  troubled  times,  whetf  peace  U  so 
sought  after,  why  is  It  so  elusive?  To  sum 
up  an  answer  in  a  few  words,  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  accept  hUtorlcal  values  which 
revolve  a.found  a  phUosophy  of  war  and  aU 
Its  derivatives.  This  covers  almost  every  as- 
pect of  living.  Including  relations  among 
nations,  our  economic  systems  and  produc- 
tion of  munitions  for  war.  and  keeping  a 
large  percentage  of  the  world's  population 
poor,  hungry  and  Ullterate. 

As  a  result  of  the  perpetuation  of  such 
philosophies,  the  world's  people  elect  or  ac- 
cept men  and  women  for  leaders  of  their 
govemmenu  who  also  believe  these  phUoso- 
phles  and  In  their  leadership  keep  some  part 
of  the  world  at  war  at  all  times. 


ON  CHANCING  VALUI  STSTZMS 

How  can  this  seemingly  all -pervasive  sys- 
tem of  values  be  reevaluated  and  redirected' 
Obviously  no  easy  or  quick  answers  are  avail- 
able. But  as  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
said  In  1965  to  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  MacmlUan:  "One  day  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  want  peace  so  badly,  the  gov- 
ernments better  get  out  of  the  way  and  give 
It  to  them  " 

Embedded  in  these  words  which,  on  the 
surface,  appear  aU  to  simplistic.  Is  a  deep 
understanding  that  value  systems  centuries 
old  can  change  and  be  supplanted  by  phUoso- 
phles  and  modes  of  living  which  will  demand 
a  peaceful  arena  In  International  affairs. 

And  the  time  now  seems  ripe  for  setting 
m  motion  ceruin  measures  which  can  lead 
to    reevaluatlon    and    redirection    of    man's 


dream  for  peace.  Such  measures  must  Inevit- 
ably bring  forth  new  institutions  dedicated 
to  peaceful   endeavor.   They   must  also  lead 
to  new  systems  of  education  and  reeducation 
for  peace.  And  such  beginnings  must  provide 
for   an    appropriate    symbolism   of   peace   to 
replace  the  overriding  mUltarlstic  thought- 
ways  and  veneration  of  war  we  still  endure 
Perhaps  the  Utter  is  of  prime  Importance 
of  all  the  steps  we  could  now  take.  I  discuss 
It  last,  however,   in  suggesting  the  creation 
and  buUdlng  of  Peace  CUy.  because  such  an 
endeavor  would   be  not  only  novel  but  all- 
embracing  and  thus  a  fitting  and  unifying 
symbol  for  peace.  The  new  Institutions  and 
educational  steps  we  should   undertake  are 
more  straightforward  to  sketch  In  outline. 
Nxw  FKAd  pramuTioics 
On  the  institutional  side.  I  suggest  we  cre- 
ate forthwith  three  new  governmental  agen- 
cies. First,  the  President  and  Congress  should 
cqiate  a  Department  of  Peace  as  a  cabinet 
level  Institution.  Second,  our  government  and 
aU  govemmenu  where  possible  should  set  ud 
Peace   Research   Institutes.   And   third    that 
a  Peace  Academy  be  established,  compkrable 
to  the  Army's  Academy  at  West  Point    the 
Naval    Academy    at    Annapolis    and    the   Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Department  of  Peace  should  have  reg- 
ular cabinet  status,  and  oversee  at  least  the 
Initial  establishment  of  a  United  SUtes  Peace 
Research  Institute.  For  reasons  of  adequate 
funding  such  an  Institute  should  probably 
be  maintained  as  an  official  government 
agency.  What  autonomy  It  should  have  from 
the  Department  of  Peace  Is  only  one  of  many 
organizational  problems  Involved  In  setting 
up  these  new  Institutions.  Obviously  pro- 
longed analysis  and  decision-making  would 
be  Involved  In  creating  the  new  cabinet  de- 
partment. What  functions  would  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Department 
continue  to  fulfill? 

Such  questloiw  need  debate,  but  they  raise 
the  fundamental  Issue  of  what  purpose  a 
new  Department  of  Peace  should  fulfill  Of 
highest  Importance  again,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  the  fact  that  by  its  very  existence  a  Peace 
Department  would  symbolize  our  govern- 
ment's serious  concern  for  the  problems  ef- 
fecting peace.  A  Secretary  of  Peace  could  be 
expected  continuously  to  bring  to  cabinet 
level  attention  the  problems  of  peace  and 
solutions  to  them  that  are  now  often  con- 
sidered only  in  traditional  national  state 
versus  national  state  terms  or  In  mUltarr 
perspective. 

If  such  a  Peace  Department  would  raise 
to  the  highest  level  a  consUnt  and  overt 
dedication  to  peace,  so  too  a  Peace  Research 
Institute,  adequately  funded,  could  under- 
take s'vgnlflcant  and  broadbased  research  on 
problem*  of  peace  that  are  now  only  fitfully 
under  study  in  private  peace  organizations 
or  through  private  scholarly  research  Such 
Peace  Research  Institutes  should  be  estab- 
lished In  many  other  countries. 

TH«  aoLX   or   A   PEACE   ACADEMY 

In  suggestmg  the  esubllahment  of  a  Peace 
Academy,  comparable  to  our  present  mili- 
tary service  academies  (and  also  a  four-year 
academy),  I  have  in  mind  not  only  a  train- 
ing center  for  personnel  of  a  Department  of 
Peace,  the  State  Department,  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  sen-ices,  but  also  personnel 
destined  for  careers  in  the  various  United 
Nations  agencies  and  private  or  public  agen- 
cies lUte  the  Peace  Corps.  True,  many  of  our 
universities  now  function  as  training  grounds 
for  such  personnel.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
future  needs  In  thU  area  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant place  for  such  an  academy.  Such  an 
academy  should  also  be  duplicated  In  other 
countries. 

Moreover.  I  would  hope  that  the  Peace 
Academy  (and  lu  counterparts  In  other 
countries)  could  perform  an  additional  and 
wholly  new  service.  It  should  be  required, 
through  legislation,  that  every  leader  of  each 
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government  take  course  work  at  the  Peace 
Academy  of  his  or  her  nation,  and  If  no 
such  academy  exists  then  such  leader* 
should  attend  an  academy  of  another  coun- 
try. This  training  should  be  required  of  high 
administrative  officials,  members  of  Con- 
gress or  comparable  bodies,  and  also  members 
of  state  and  local  governments  where  a  need 
for  peace  orientation   is  indicated. 

Such  an  effort  In  leadership  education  for 
peace  orientation  Is  but  the  capstone  of  a 
Twt  system  of  education  and  reeducation 
for  peace  that  Is  needed  throughcrut  the 
world  and  from  elementary  through  college 
and  graduate  educational  levels.  Certainly 
one  of  the  first  tasks  that  could  be  imder- 
taken  by  the  Peace  Research  Institutes  would 
be  the  designing  of  curricula  for  all  such 
educational  levels. 

In  short  space  It  to  not  necessary  to  deUU 
what  educational  areas  need  attention.  Some 
new  thinking  about  peace  education  has  In 
recent  years  begun  to  appear  In  the  work  of 
social  scientists.  Much  more  is  needed  If 
the  tradltlon-bound  Ideas  associated  with 
different  peoples,  different  cultures,  nation- 
alism, economic  rivalry  and  the  like  are  to 
be  redirected  toward  peaceful  cooperation. 

New  educational  programs  on  a  far  vaster 
scale  than  are  now  avaUable  should  also  be 
founded  For  example.  I  suggest  a  Peace 
Central  be  established  as  a  worldwide  organl- 
tatlon  to  promote  contact  between  and 
among  mUIlons  of  youngsters  through  cor- 
respondence and   visits   with   their  peers 

Fundamentally,  all  of  the  above  sugges- 
tions have  one  common  denominator— the 
effort  to  raise  our  consciousness  about  peace 
through  chUdhood  and  adult  education  and 
a  new  education  for  leadership,  but  also 
through  new  Institution  buUdlng  for  peace- 
ful orlenutlon. 
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A    VIABLE    PEACE    CITT 

Ust.  I  suggest  the  creation  of  Peace  City 
to  be  located  not  far  from  Washington  D  C 
(In  due  course  such  cities  could  hopefully 
be  built  In  other  countries  as  well  ) 

Such  a  city  should  become  the  symbol  of 
peace  for  all  citizens.  It  shoxild  rival  and 
surpass  In  beauty  and  meaning  the  count- 
less symbols  we  have  raised  to  wars  and 
WW  heros  It  should  cerUlnly  Include  a 
Peace  Hall  of  Fame  where  a  beginning  can 
be  made  to  laud  the  efforts  for  peace.  Great 
religious  figures.  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners 
and  others  from  aU  cultures  and  times  who 
litve  contributed  to  peace  could  be  en- 
sblmed  in  such  a  Hall  of  Fame 

But  Peace  City  should  be  a  viable,  func- 
ttonlng  city  In  which  the  dominant  actlvl- 
ues  relate  to  peaceful  pursuits— the  study 
»ad  research  about  peace,  the  training  of 
rtudents  and  leaders  In  peace  orientation 
Md  executive,  administrative  and  other 
^activities  related  to  peace.  As  such 
^»ce  City  should  provide   the  site  for  the 

wch   Institute,   the    Peace    Academy   and 
Pe»ce  Central,  all   mentioned   above 

on^^f  ti*"''  '^^y-  "  """^  ^«  't«  Pl»«*  as 
one  of  the  new   cities   Ai^prlca   must   build 
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overview  hearings  on  "American  Fam 
llles:  Trends  and  Pressures." 

During  these  hearings  we  have  received 
extremely  valuable  testimony  from  a 
vanety  of  individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  famUles  and  chil- 
dren in  America,  the  extent  to  which 
governmental  pclicies  are  helping  or 
hurting  families,  and  what  kinds  of 
support  systems  should  be  available. 

In  order  that  these  recommendations 
be  available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  at  the  second  day  of  our  hear- 
ings be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Da  MAacAarr  Mead 
I  Wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Mondale 
on  his  forward-looking  recognition  of  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  m  the  United 
States  and  the  overriding  Importance  of  the 
well-being    of    the    American    Family. 

Our  people  are  m  a  parlous  state;  millions 
are  undernourished,  three  mlUlon  door  step 
children  roam  the  country  with  no  one  re- 
sponsible for  them,  our  smaU  fragile  defense- 
less families  are  breaking   up,   lacking  sup- 
port,   or    protection    from    neighbor,    kin, 
community  or   the   nation,   our   old   people 
are  ending  their  lives  In  squalor  and  misery. 
Those  on  whom  a  country  must  rely  for  Its 
weU  being,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  caring  for  and  teach- 
ing chUdren,  helping  famUles.  finding  mean- 
ingful  career  paths   for   youth,   and   giving 
meaning   to   the   life  of   the   elderly,   are   In 
dlspalr.  They  have  watched   us  steadily  de- 
teriorate  from   a   people    who   came   out   of 
the  Depression  and  World  War  II  more  de- 
termined  than   we   had  ever  been   that  no 
child  would  ever  go  hungry,  no  sick  person 
unattended,  no  youth  without  someone  ac- 
countable, no  working  father  unable  to  care 
for  his  children,  no  at>andoned  mother  with 
no  way  of  caring  for  her  chUdren  whUe  she 
worked,    no    grandparent    left    with    empty 
hands.   Beginning  with   the  Depression  the 
nation   had   stead  Uy   assvuned   responalbiilty 
for  every  man.  woman  and  chUd,  within  our 
borders. 

And  for  twenty-five  years  we  have  watched 
ourselves  sliding  Into  a  pit  of  deterioration, 
corruption,  apathy.  Indifference  and  out- 
right brutaUty  towards  the  weak,  the  sick, 
the  young  and  the  poor. 

But  as  more  children  went  hungry,  more 
old  people  uncared  for,  more  famUles  broke 
up,  there  were  also  thousands  of  efforts,  at 
local,  state  and  federal  level  to  do  something 
about  our  cities  falling  Into  ruins  that  breed 
crime  and  misery,  our  alienated  young  peo- 
ple, our  disappointed  minorities,  our  rural 
poor.  Each  new  effort  brought  hope  that 
some  solutions  would  be  found.  But  the 
efforts  at  amelioration  often  made  matters 
worse,  raised  expectations  that  could  not  be 
fulfilled,  cancelled  each  other  out.  We  looked 


««ons,  the  buUdlng  Of" ViabTe  ^i^'Zt^     ^'«J  

in  many  other  countries   would   annear  to  ^"^^  °"  "**  ^"**  reform  efforts  of  the  early 

"e  quite  practicable.  quarter  of  this  century  and  watched  them 
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P»ce  activities  it  would  encompass    would  '**    rescue    children    from    prisons,    proved 
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irom  the  time-honored  subjugation  to  war  ^^'ther.  and  as  the  move  of  parents  to  the 


suburbs — for  their  chUdren's  stake — ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  lone- 
liness of  the  suburbs  where  friendless  young 
mothers  went  Into  post  partum  psychosis, 
and  the  chUdren  of  the  affluent  took  to  drugs 
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both  h<^>e  and  dlspalr,  for  there  was  still 
a  sense  that  something  was  happening,  that 
there  might  l>e  now  'owns  that  were  com- 
murltles,  achooU  where  chUdren  were  not 
placed  on  a  single  ladder  where  aii  who  did 
not  fit  were  branded  as  faUures,  efforts  to 
recompense  the  culturally  disadvantaged  for 
hemes  where  10  one  had  time  to  talk  to 
them. 

Then   came   1973,  and   we  saw  the   whole 
system  of  Federal   provision   for  people,  for 
people  who  were  poor,  or  unfortunate,  for 
children  and  young  famUles  and  the  lonely, 
old.   impoverished   being  dismantled  almost 
over  night.  And  the  dismanUlng  had  echoes 
within  every  matching  state  and  local  pro- 
gram, compound  of  uncertainty  about  what 
revenue  sharing  meant,  and  InablUty  to  deal 
with  the  result*  of  Inflation.  Welfare  limits 
were    raised.    Before    aU    the    chUdren    who 
shotild    have    had    school    lunches   ever   got 
them,   recent   cuts  wUl   r^uce   the   roUs   of 
hungry  chUdren — it  Is  estfinated— by  800,000. 
Hundreds  of  thousand  of  eager  workers,  who 
have  been  recruited  In  the  new  belief  In  com- 
munity participation  and  para-professlonals 
have    lost    their    Jobs.    Students    who    had 
planned  to  go  to  college  find  no  way  to  go 
And   famUles.   famlUes   that   are   absolutely 
crucial  to  the  health  of  the  nation,  crumble 
under   burdens  too  great  to  bear;   housing 
programs    that    force    men    to    desert    their 
wives  so  their  children  wont  go^ungry  wel- 
fare that  degrades,  prisons  filled  with  those 
who  have  never  been  found  guuty  but  can- 
not furnish  baU,  whUe  money  and  research 
goes  not  to  new  ways  of  finding  unpoi  luting 
energy  for  our  homes,  but  to  more  rapid  ways 
of  devastating  our  landscape,  not  to  a  better 
understanding    of    children    but    to    better 
ways  of  suppressing  the  symptoms  of  dlspalr 
which  own  our  policies  have  evoked,  by  train- 
ing more  police  and  providing  new  methods 
of  surveUIance. 

The  country  Is  In  terrible  disarray.  Richest 
and  strongest  of  nations  we  may  be,  but  we 
■eem  to  have  lost  any  concern  for  those  who 
are  young  or  weak,  old  or  poor. 

Out  of  this  debacle  there  must  come  some- 
thing new,  some  new  recognition  of  how  we 
««n  strengthen  and  support  our  famUles  re- 
buUd  our  communities,  bring  the  old  people 
back  Into  the  community  to  be  tiseful  and 
warm  to  the  young,  provide  many  kinds  of 
education  instead  of  only  one,  stop  giving 
priority  to  mUes  and  mUes  of  cement  above 
the  well  being  and  safety  of  our  chUdren. 

It  wui  not  be  enough  to  humanize  the  new 
"Federalism."  to  invoke  help  m  the  courts  to 
get  us  back  where  we  were  before  the  dis- 
manUlng began,  before  more  babies  began 
to  die.  and  old  people  gasp  and  choke  to 
death  with  our  poUuted  dtles.  Because  where 
we  were  was  not  good  enough:  where  we  were 
very  lU  befitted  our  wealth.  Our  steadUy 
rising  ONP  dismaUy  matched  our  steadUy 
rising  rate  of  meaningless  Imprlsonmente  for 
the  young  and  the  poor,  the  black  and  the 
brown.  steadUy  rising  divorce,  steadly  rising 
number  of  chUdren  Irretrlveably  and  Irrever- 
sibly mared  by  malnutrition  In  infancy. 

Out  of  the  depths  Into  which  our  NaUon 
concern  for  people  has  sunk,  we  may  now 
begin  to  face  a  need  that  has  been  reoognlwd 
tot  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  for  which  we 
may  now  be  ready,  the  need  as  Dr.  Zlgler 
expressed  It  yesterday,  for  an  overau  policy 
on  the  famUy,  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
family  v>tU  being  tmpact  statement. 

In  1944.  I  visited  an  exhUsltlon  of  new 
weU  designed  kitchen  equipment,  highly  ap- 
proved and  backed  by  the  Home  Economic 
Departments  But  within  these  white  and 
convenient  fixtures  there  was  no  place  for 
a  baby,  nowhere  to  hang  it  up,  sit  it.  or 
let  It  Ue  down,  I  asked  why  and  the  answer 
was  revealUig.  "Because  there  Is  no  Bureau 
of  FamUy  Life  within  the  United  State* 
Department  of  Agriculture  "  And  so,  there 
was  no  place  for  the  baby.  Unless  there  is  a 
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piece  of  legislation  every  program  .  .  .  tbere 
will  Indeed  be  no  place  for  the  baby — neither 
In    federal    programs,    now    in    the    concern 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  statement  of  the  Im- 
pact of  federal  legislation  and  programs  on 
the  well  being  of  the  American  family  would 
have   enormous   consequences.    On    the    one 
hand,    we    could   look   at   things   like   urban 
renewal    that   breaks   up   conununltles  and 
makes  thousands  homeless,  at  freeways  that 
cut    communities    In    half   and    leave    once 
happy   homes  abandoned  and  burning,   tax 
laws  which  beax  unfairly  on  young  families 
and  on  women  who  have  to  work,  provisions 
for  medical  care  that  tangle  the  elderly  and 
less  educated  up  In  bundles  of  red  tape.  And 
we  wo«ld  look  also  at  the  benevolent  legis- 
lation— when  such  legislation  Is  revived — to 
evaluate  whether  we  had  not  been  taking  too 
many  children  out  of  their  homes  Into  In- 
stitutions, rather  than  providing  support  for 
frantic,  desperate  famlllea  from  which  ado- 
lescents run  away,  and  within  which  little 
children  are  abused.  We  can  now  take  Into 
account  both  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
valuing  balancing  a  budget  more  than  car- 
ing for  people  and  cutting  services  to  human 
beings  to  save  funds  for  oU  subsidies,  strip 
mining,  more  and  more  deadly  weapons.  And 
we   can    take    account   of   criticisms   which 
have   been   levied   against   our  schools,  our 
hospitals,  our  housing  programs,  our  youth 
hostels,  OUT  rehabilitation  centers,  our  half 
way    houses,    our    day    care    centers.    WhUe 
things  seemed  to  be  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,  those   who  cared  deeply   for  the   fate 
of  the  mothers  and  infants  were  loathe  to 
attack  many  practices  which  they  felt  were 
undesirable.  But  now,  when  hope  is  almost 
dead,    xe   need  not  be  afraid  that  criticism 
will  damage  the  dying  programs.  Instead  we 
can  start  to  plan  in  a  much  more  coherent 
and  responsible  way,  placing  the  family  and 
Its  needs  at   the  center,  scrutinizing  every 
kind   of   legislation,   every   kind   of  program 
for  what  it  will  mean  to  the  well  l)elng  of 
the  family. 

We  can  ask.  Is  there  anything  about  this 
proposal  that  will  force  young  people  to 
marry  too  early  or  prevent  them  from  marry- 
ing at  all.  that  wUl  hinder  their  finding 
a  home  In  which  to  raise  their  children, 
that  wUl  help  or  hinder  each  young  man 
who  wants  to  learn  to  do  some  kind  of  work, 
t^ftt  will  penalize  or  help  a  working  woman 
,  left  with  the  care  of  her  children,  that  will 
help  or  hinder  early  diagnosis  of  handicap, 
that  »-lll  provide  or  reduce  the  poeslbillty  for 
every  child's  adequate  nutrition,  that  will 
create,  or  destroy,  communities  within  which 
famUies  can  be  given  support  and  help,  that 
will  mean  better  schools,  more  diversified 
schools,  or  schooU  which  force  all  children 
Into  the  same  mold.  We  can  start  now  to 
develop  a  national  policy  on  the  famUy  which 
wlU  be  far  better  than  anything  that  we  as 
a  nation  have  ever  done — knowing  that  aa 
the  faxnlly  goes,  so  goes  the  nation. 

TtelTMOICT    BKFORC    THk    SENATK    STTBCOMMIT- 

TTx  oif  CnxumxM  ajto  Todth 
(By  Urt»  Bronfenbremier.  Profeaoor  Human 
Development  and  Family  Studies  and  P«y- 
cbology.  College  of  Human  Ecology.  Cornell 
Unlvermity.  Ithaca.  N.T.i 

SEPTEMna   25.    1973. 

Mr  Chairman,  two  years  ago.  at  the  first 
heartn^a  conduct«d  by  thla  Suboommlf-ee. 
I  preser.-ed  eTldence  of  what  I  viewed  as 
a  disturbing  trend  m  the  position  and  pros- 
pect* of  the  American  family  and  lU  children 
I  then  went  on  to  speak  with  some  optimism 
of  policies  and  programs — some  already  In 
force,  other*  clearly  on  the  horizon — which 
ccmld  counveract  the  trend,  and  perhaps  even 
reverse  it. 

I  appear  before  you  today  a  more  sober 
man  The  disturbing  trend  to  which  I  called 
the  C.'mmittee'i  attention  baa  Increased,  and 
•o  has  th«  eridenoe  for  ita  cotirae  and   lU 


consequences.  But  I  can  claim  poor  credit 
aa  a  prophet,  for  the  policies  and  programs 
that  I  saw  on  the  horizon  have  turned  out 
to  be  not  a  rising  sun,  but  a  falling  star, 
barely  perceptible  by  its  now  cold,  reflected 
Ught. 

I  speak  today,  perhaps  not  with  optimism, 
but  yet  with  hope.  For  as  we  have  gained 
more  knowledge  about  our  growing  problems, 
we  have  learned  more  as  well  about  their 
possible  solution.  Some  of  these  solutions  lie 
within  the  purvey  of  the  Federal  government, 
not  only  directly  through  Its  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  but  also  Indirectly  through 
its  influence  as  a  voice  of  national  leadership 
and,  I  would  add,  by  example,  as  the  nation's 
top  employer  and  fulmlnlstrator. 

But  first,  1  will  speak  to  the  broader  Issue 
to  which  these  hearings  are  addressed;  trends 
and  pressures  affecting  American  famUles. 
The  winds  of  change 

The  most  important  fact  about  the  Amer- 
ican family  today  is  the  fact  of  rapid  and 
radical  change.  The  American  family  of  1973 
Is  significantly  different  from  what  It  was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Witness  the 
following  statistics: 

In  1971,  43  percent  of  the  nation's  mothers 
worked  outside  the  home.  In  1948,  the  flgtire 
was  only  18  percent.  The  greatest  increase 
has  occtirred  for  mothers  of  preschool  chil- 
dren. One  In  every  three  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  six  is  working  today.  In  1948  the 
flgure  was  one  In  eight.  Now  there  are  more 
than  5,000,000  children  under  sU  whose 
mothers  are  In  the  labor  force.  This  flgure 
represents  over  a  quarter  of  all  the  nation's 
children  under  six  years  of  age. 

As  more  mothers  go  to  work,  the  nvimber  of 
other  adults  In  the  family  who  could  care 
for  the  child  has  shown  a  marked  decrease. 
For  example,  fifty  years  ago  In  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  50  percent  of  the  households 
Included  at  least  one  other  adult  besides  the 
parent.  Today  the  figure  Is  only  4  percent. 

The  divorce  rate  among  families  with  chil- 
dren has  been  rising  substantially  during  the 
last  twenty  years^The  percent  of  children 
from  divorced  families  Is  almost  double  what 
It  was  a  decade  ago.  If  present  rates  con- 
tinue, one  child  In  six  will  lose  a  parent 
through  divorce  by  the  time  he  Is  18. 

In  1970,  10  (>ercent  of  all  children  imdar 
six — 2.2  million  of  them — were  living  vk 
single  pexent  families  with  no  father  present 
In  the  home.  This  Is  almost  double  the  rate 
for  a  decade  ago.  Moreover,  almost  half  of 
the  mothers  In  single  parent  families  are  now 
In  the  labor  force,  and  a  third  of  them  are 
working  full-time. 

In  1970,  the  average  income  for  a  single- 
parent  family  with  chUdren  under  six  wa« 
•3100 — well  below  the  poverty  line.  Even 
when  the  mother  worked,  her  average  income 
of  $4200  barely  exceeded  the  poverty  level. 
Among  families  In  poverty.  46  percent  of  all 
children  under  six  are  living  In  single-parent 
households;  in  non-poverty  families,  the  cor- 
responding flgure  is  only  3.6  percent. 

Of  the  5.6  million j}reschool  children  whose 
mothers  are  In  the  labor  force,  one  million 
live  In  famUles  below  the  poverty  line  (e.g. 
Income  below  >4000  for  a  family  of  four) .  An 
additional  one  million  children  of  working 
mothers  live  In  near  poverty  f Income  be- 
tween 94000  and  $7000  for  a  family  of  four) . 
All  of  these  children  would  have  to  be  on 
welfare  If  the  mother  did  not  work.  Finally 
there  are  about  2  5  million  children  under  six 
whose  mothers  do  not  work,  but  where  family 
Income  U"  below  the  poverty  level.  Without 
counting  the  many  thousands  of  chUdren  In 
families  above  the  poverty  line  who  are  In 
need  of  child  care  services,  thla  makes  a  total 
of  about  4  5  million  chUdren  under  six  whose 
families  need  some  help  If  normal  family  life 
Is  to  be  sustained 

The  situation  U  especially  critical  for  the 
families  of  Black  Americans: 

Of  all  Black  children,  over  haU   (63  per- 


cent) live  In  families  below  the  poverty  lia«; 
the  corresponding  figure  for  Whites  la  11  per- 
cent. 

Of  all  Black  children,  almost  half  (44  per. 
cent)  have  mothers  who  are  In  the  labor 
force;  the  correspondli^  flgure  for  Whites  is 
about  a  quarter  (26  percent) . 

Of  all  Black  children,  over  30  percent  live 
In  single-parent  famUles;  the  corresponding 
flgure  for  Whites  Is  7  percent. 

The  census  does  not  provide  comparable 
Information  for  other  groups  living  under 
duress,  such  as  American  Indians.  Mexican 
Americans,  Whites  living  In  Appalachla,  etc. 
If  and  when  such  data  become  avaUable! 
they  are  likely  to  ahow  slmUar  trends. 

Among  famUles  that  are  Intact  and  weU-off 
economically,  and,  of  course,  predominately 
White,  research  results  Indicate  that  parents 
are  spending  less  time  In  activity  with  their 
ChUdren. 

For  example,  a  survey  of  changes  In  chUd- 
rearlng  practices  In  the  United  States  over  a 
25- year  period  reveals  a  decrease  in  aU 
spheres  of  Interaction  between  parent  and 
chUd.  A  similar  trend  la  Indicated  by  data 
from  cross-ciUtural  studies  comparing  Amer- 
ican famUles  with  their  European  counter- 
parts. Thus  Ui  a  comparative  study  of  sociali- 
zation practices  among  German  and  Ameri- 
can parents,  the  former  emerged  as  signifi- 
cantly TXion  Involved  In  activities  with  their 
ChUdren,  Including  both  affection  and  disci- 
pline. A  second  study,  conducted  several 
years  later,  showed  changes  over  time  In  both 
cultures  reflecting  "a  trend  toward  the  dis- 
solution of  the  famUy  as  a  social  system." 
with  Germany  moving  closer  to  the  American 
pattern  of  "centrifugal  forces  pulling  the 
members  Into  relationships  outside  the 
famUy."  (Rodgers,  1971) 

THk  ECOLOGY   OF  TKVXLt  AND  CHILO 

Although  the  nature  and  operation  of 
these  centrifugal  forces  have  not  been  stud- 
led  systematically,  they  are  readUy  apparent 
to  observers  of  the  American  scene.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's White  House  Conference  on  ChUdren 
summarizes  the  situation  as  seen  by  a  group 
of  experts.  Including  both  scientists  and 
practitioners. 

In  today's  world  parents  flnd  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  a  society  which  Imposes 
pressures  and  priorities  that  allow  neither 
time  nor  place  for  meaningful  activities  and 
relations  between  chUdren  and  adults,  which 
downgrade  the  role  of  parents  and  the  func- 
tions of  parenthood,  and  which  prevent  the 
parent  from  doing  things  he  wants  to  do  as  a 
guide,  friend,  and  companion  to  his 
children  .  .  . 

The  frustrations  are  greatest  for  the  fam- 
Uy of  poverty  where  the  capacity  for  human 
response  Is  crippled  by  hunger,  cold,  filth, 
sickness,  and  despair.  For  famUles  who  can 
get  along,  the  rata  are  gone,  but  the  rat- 
race  remains  The  demands  of  a  Job,  or  often 
two  Jobs,  that  claim  mealtimes,  evenings, 
and  weekends  as  well  as  days;  the  trips  and 
moves  necessary  to  get  ahead  or  simply  hold 
one's  own;  the  ever  Increasing  time  spent  in 
commuting,  parties,  evenings  out,  social  and 
community  obligations — all  the  things  one 
has  to  do  to  meet  so-called  primary  respon- 
sIbUltles — produce  a  situation  In  which  % 
child  often  spends  more  time  with  a  passive 
babysitter  than  a  participating  parent.  (Re- 
port to  the  President,  1970.  p.  242) 

The  forces  undermining  the  parental  role 
are  particularly  strong  in  the  case  of  fathers. 
For  example,  although  In  one  Interview 
study  of  middle  class  famUles  fathers  re- 
ported spending  an  average  of  IS  to  20  min- 
utes a  day  playing  with  their  one  year  old 
Infants  (Ban  and  LewU  1971).  an  observa- 
tional research  revealed  a  rather  dUTerent 
story: 

The  dau  Indicate  that  fathers  spend  rela- 
tively little  time  Interacting  with  their  In- 
fants. The  mean  number  of  interactions  per 
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4l»y  was  2.7,  and  the  average  number  of  sec- 
onds per  day  was  37.7.  (Ret>elsky  and  Hanks, 
1971,  page  65) 

Another  factor  reducing  Interaction  be- 
tween parents  and  chUdren  Is  the  changing 
physical  environment  In  the  home.  For  ex- 
smple.  a  brochure  recently  received  In  the 
msU  describes  a  "cognition  crib"  equlpi>ed 
with  a  tape  recorder  than  can  be  activated 
by  the  sound  of  the  Infant's  voice.  In  addi- 
tion, frames  buUt  Into  the  sides  of  the  crib 
permit  Insertion  of  "programmed  play  mod- 
ules for  sensory  and  physical  practice."  The 
modules  come  In  sets  of  six.  which  the  par- 
ent is  "encouraged  to  change"  every  three 
months  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  chUd's 
development.  Since  "faces  are  what  an  In- 
fant sees  first,  six  soft  plastic  faces  .  .  .  ad- 
here to  the  window."  Other  modiUes  Include 
mobiles,  a  crib  aquarium,  a  piggy  bank  and 
■ego  building  mirrors."  Parents  are  hardly 
mentioned  except  as  potential  purchasers. 

Although  no  systematic  evidence  Is  avaU- 
tble.  there  are  Indications  that  a  withdrawal 
of  adults  from  the  lives  of  chUdren  Is  also 
occurring  outside  the  home.  To  quote  again 
from  the  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference : 

In  our  modern  way  of  life.  It  Is  not  only 
parents  of  whom  chUdren  are  deprived.   It 
Is  people  In  general.  A  host  of  factors  con- 
spire  to   Isolate   ChUdren   from    the   rest   of 
•oclety.  The  fragmentation  of  the  extended 
(amUy.    the    separation    of    residential    and 
business  areas,  the  disappearance  of  neigh- 
borhoods,   zoning    ordinances,    occupational 
mobUlty,  chUd  labor  laws,  the  abolishment 
of    the     apprentice     system,     consolidated 
schools,  television,  separate   patterns  of  so- 
cial life  for  different  age  groups,  the  working 
mother,  the  delegation  of  chUd  care  to  spe- 
cialists— all  these  manifestations  of  progress 
operate  to  decrease  opportunity  and  Incen- 
tive for   meaningful    contact   between   chU- 
dren  and    persons    older,    or    younger,    than 
themselves.    (Report   of   Forum    15,   page   2) 
This  erosion  of  the  social   fabric   Isolates 
not  only  the  child  but  also  his  fanUly.  In 
partlciUar,  with  the  breakdown  of  commu- 
nity, neighborhood,  and  the  extended  famUy, 
and  the  rise  In  the  number  of  father-absent 
homes,  increasingly  greater  responsibUity  has 
fallen  on   the   young  mother.   In   some  seg- 
ments of  the  society,  the  resxUtlng  pressures 
appear  to  be  mounting  beyond  the  point  of 
endurance.  For  example,  the  growing  number 
of  divorces   is  now  accompanied  by  a  new 
phenomenon:    the    unwlUlngness    of    either 
parent  to  take  custody  of  the  child.  And  in 
more  and  more  famUles,  the  woman  Is  fleeing 
without  waiting  for  the  mechanism  of  a  legal 
or  even  agreed  upon  separation.  Increasing 
numbers  of  married   women   are  being   re- 
ported to  police  departments  as  missing.  Al- 
though no  national  statistics  are  available. 
news  media  have  reported  a  "quantum  leap" 
In  the  number  of  runaway  wives  whom  pri- 
vate detectives  are  hired  to  retrieve  by  the 
fathers  who  are  left  with  the  chUdren. 

Systematic  data  are  at  hand,  however,  to 
document  an  Increase  in  a  more  gruesome 
trend. 

The  killing  of  Infants  under  1  year  of  age — 
Infanticide — has  been  Increasing  since  1967. 
Although  the  number  of  Infant  homicides 
accounted  for  only  2  2  percent  of  the  total 
homicides  In  1964,  the  rate  of  6.4  deaths  per 
100,000  population  was  higher  than  that  for 
all  persons  aged  66  years  and  over.  The  74 
percent  increase  from  3  1  In  1967  placed  in- 
fanticide in  1964  at  the  highest  level  recorded 
since  1945.  (U.S.  Department  ol  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  1967.) 

This  Increase  may.  of  course,  be  partly  due 
to  more  accurate  registration;  no  tests  of 
the  extent  of  underreporting  of  this  cause 
of  death  have  been  made.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  such  deaths  Is 
•IgnlflcanUy  greater  than  for  all  other  age 
Poups. 


A  similar  pattern  appears  for  less  violent 
forms  of  ChUd  abuse  Involving  bodily  Injury. 
A  recent  survey  of  over  1300  famUles  (OU 
1970)  estimated  2  to  4  million  cases  a  year, 
with  the  highest  rates  occurring  for  the 
adolescent  age  group.  More  significantly,  over 
90  percent  of  the  incidents  took  place  In 
the  chUd's  home.  The  most  severe  Injuries 
occurred  In  single  parent  homes  and  were 
InfUcted  by  the  mother  herself,  a  fact  which 
reflects  the  desperation  of  the  situation  faced 
by  some  young  mothers  today. 

Even  In  Intact  famUles  the  centrifugal 
forces  generated  within  the  family  by  Its 
Increasingly  Isolated  position  have  propeUed 
Its  members  In  different  directions.  As  par- 
ents, especially  mothers,  spend  more  time  In 
work  and  community  activities,  chUdren  are 
placed  In  or  gravitate  to  group  settings,  both 
organized  and  Informal.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970  the  number  of  chUdren 
enroUed  in  day  care  centers  doubled,  and 
the  demand  today  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
Outside  preschool  or  school,  the  child  spends 
increasing  amounts  of  time  solely  in  the 
company  of  his  age  mates.  The  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  the  withdrawal  of  parents  and  other 
adults  has  been  flUed  by  the  Informal  peer 
group.  A  recent  study  has  found  that  at  every 
age  and  grade  level,  chUdren  today  show  a 
greater  dependency  on  their  peers  than  they 
did  a  decade  ago.  A  paraUel  Investigation 
Indicates  that  such  susceptibility  to  group 
Influence  is  higher  among  chUdren  from 
homes  in  which  one  or  both  parents  are  fre- 
quently absent.  In  addition,  "peer  oriented" 
youngsters  describe  their  parents  as  lees  af- 
fectionate and  less  firm  In  dlscipUne.  Attach- 
ment to  age-mates  appears  to  be  Influenced 
more  by  a  lack  of  attention  and  concern  at 
home  than  by  any  positive  attraction  of 
the  peer  group  itself.  In  fact,  these  chUdren 
have  a  rather  negative  view  of  their  friends 
and  of  themselves  as  well.  They  are  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future,  rate  lower  In  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership,  and  are  more 
likely  to  engage  In  such  antl-soclal  behavior 
as  lyUig,  teasing  other  children,  "playing 
hooky,"  or  "doing  something  illegal."  (Slinan 
1973.) 

The  roots  of  alienation 
What  we  are  seeing  here,  of  course,  are  the 
roots  of  alienation  and  its  mUder  conse- 
quences. The  more  serious  manifestations 
are  reflected  in  the  rising  rates  of  youthful 
runaways,  school  drop-outs,  drug  abuse,  sui- 
cide, delinquency,  vandalism,  and  violence 
documented  in  charts  and  tables  specially 
prepared  for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
ChUdren  (Profiles  of  ChUdren.  pp.  78.  79, 
108.  179,  180)  and  more  recent  government 
publications  (Report  of  the  New  York  SUte 
Commission.  1973).  According  to  these  data 
the  proportion  of  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18  arrested  for  drug  abuse 
doubled  between  1964  and  1968;  since  1963, 
JuvenUe  delinquency  has  been  Increasing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  JuvenUe  population; 
over  half  the  crimes  Involve  vandalism, 
theft,  or  breaking  and  entry;  and.  If  the 
present  trends  continue,  one  out  of  every 
nine  youngsters  wUl  appear  In  JuvenUe  court 
before  age  18.  These  fljgures  Index  only  de- 
tected and  prosecuted  offenses.  How  high 
must  they  run  before  we  acknowledge  that 
they  reflect  deep  and  pervasive  problems  In 
the  treatment  of  chUdren  and  youth  In  our 
society? 

■What  Is  the  ultimate  source  of  these 
deep  and  pervasive  problems?  Where  do  the 
roots  of  alienation  He?  Scientific  studies  of 
human  behavior  have  yielded  few  generali- 
sations that  are  firmly  grounded  In  research 
and  broadly  accepted  by  specialists  In  the 
field.  But  there  are  two  answers  to  the  fore- 
going questions  that  do  meet  these  exacting 
criteria.  Moreover,  the  two  conclusions  are 
directly  relevant  to  the  concerns  of  this 
Committee. 

1.  Over  the  past  three  decades,  there  have 


been  llteraUy  thousands  of  Investigations 
conducted  to  Identify  the  developmental  an- 
tecedents of  behavior  disorders  and  social 
pathology.  The  results  of  these  researches 
point  to  the  almost  omnipresent  overriding 
factor — famUy  disorganization. 

2.  Many  of  these  same  researches  also  re- 
veal that  the  forces  of  disorganization  arise 
prlmartly  not  from  within  the  famUy  Itaelf. 
but  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
famUy  finds  Itself  and  the  way  of  life  which 
these  circumstances.  In  turn.  Impose. 

Specifically,  when  these  circumstances, 
and  the  way  of  life  which  they  generate,  un- 
dermine relationships  of  trust  and  emo- 
tional security  between  the  famUy  membera. 
when  there  is  no  support  or  recognition  from 
the  outside  world  for  one's  role  as  a  parent, 
and  when  time  spent  with  one's  famUy  means 
frustration  of  career,  personal  fulflUment, 
and  peace  of  mind — It  Is  then  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  chUd  becomes  adversely  af- 
fected. The  first  symptoms  occur  in  the  emo- 
tional and  motivational  sphere  and  are 
manifested  In  disaffection.  Indifference,  Irre- 
sponslbUity,  and  InabUlty  to  follow  through 
In  activities  requiring  appUcatlon  and  per- 
sistence. In  less  favorable  famUy  ctrcutm- 
stances,  the  reaction  takes  the  form  of  antl- 
soclal  acts  Injurious  to  both  self  and  society. 
FlnaUy,  for  chUdren  who  come  from  en- 
vironments In  which  the  ci4>aclty  of  the 
famUy  to  function  has  been  most  severely 
traumatized  by  such  destrucUve  forces  as 
poverty,  Ul  health,  and  discrimination,  the 
consequences  for  the  chUd  are  seen  not  only 
In  the  spheres  of  emotional  and  social  ma]> 
adjvistment,  but  also  In  the  Impairment  of 
that  most  distinctive  human  capacity — the 
ability  to  think,  to  deal  with  concepts  and 
numbers  even  at  the  most  elementary  level. 
The  extent  of  this  Impairment  In  contem- 
porary American  society,  and  lU  roots  in  so- 
cial disorganization,  are  reflected  In  recent 
studies  conducted  at  national  and  state 
levels.  Two  reports  from  the  National  Health 
Survey  describe  InteUectual  development  aod 
school  achievement  as  a  function  of  demo- 
graphic and  socioeconomic  factors  in  a  prob- 
abUlty  sample  of  over  7000  chUdren  6-11 
years  of  age.  Differences  were  assessed  across 
region,  race,  size  of  place  of  residence,  de- 
gree of  educational  mobUlty,  income,  and 
parents'  educaUon.  Although  substantial 
variation  was  found  across  each  of  these  do- 
mains, the  most  p>owerful  predictors  of  school 
achievement  were  parental  education  and 
tiUcome. 

Proficiency  In  two  sklUs — reading  and 
arithmetic — was  most  strongly  associated 
with  educational  level  of  the  chUdren's  par- 
ents and  nearly  as  closely  with  Ihelr  famUy 
Income. '-These  relationships  are  both  sub- 
stantlaUy  greater  than  that  found  with  race. 
If  the  racial  and  regional  Influences  are  re- 
moved, the  degree  of  association  of  school 
factors  Is  reduced  only  slightly.  (U.S.  Dep«rt- 
ment  of  Health.  Educatton,  and  Welfare, 
1971.  page  26.) 

Confirmatory  results  are  araUable  from  a 
New  York  State  survey.  In  a  study  of  over 
300  schools.  58'-,  of  the  variation  In  student 
achievement  was  predicted  by  three  socio- 
economic factors — broken  homes,  over- 
crowded housing,  and  education  of  the  he*d 
ol  the  household  .  .  .  When  the  racial  and 
ethnic  variables  were  introduced  Into  the 
analysis,  they  accounted  for  less  than  an 
additional  2  percent  of  the  variation  (New 
York  State  Commission  on  the  Quality  of 
Education.  Vol.  1.  p  S3.) 

And  there  Is  a  secular  trend.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  in  the  achieve- 
ment score  data  Is  that  over  time  more  and 
more  children  throughout  the  stare  are  faU- 
ing  below  minimum  competence.  (Idem.) 

How  are  we  to  reverse  this  debuiutlng 
trend?  A^atn.  Uie  evidence  indicates  that  the 
most  promising  solutions  do  not  lie  within 
the  tmtnedlate  setting  In  which  ttoe  chUd  Is 
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found.  In  this  instance,  the  classroom  and 
the  school.  An  Impressive  series  of  Investiga- 
tions, notably  the  studies  by  Coleman  (1966) 
and  more  recently  by  Jencks  (1972)  demon- 
strate that  characteristics  of  schools,  of 
classrooms,  and  even  of  teachers  predict  very 
little  of  the  variation  In  school  achievements. 
What  does  predict  are  faimuy  background 
characteristics,  particularly  those  which  re- 
flect the  position  of  the  family  in  relation 
to  the  larger  social  contexts  In  which  It  Is 
embedded — the  world  of  work  (e.g.,  occupa- 
tion. Income) ,  neighborhood  and  community. 
The  crucial  question  thus  becomes :  can  our 
BociaJ  institutions  be  changed,  can  old  ones 
be  modified  and  new  ones  Introduced  In  such 
a  way  as  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  the  social 
context  which  families  and  children  require 
for  their  effective  function  and  growth? 
A  proved  strategy  for  conserving  human 

potential 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  first  answer  to  this 
question,  I  ask  your  inlulgenoe  to  repeat  a 
statement  I  made  to  this  subcommittee  two 
years  ago.  At  that  time  I  testified  as  follows: 
"We  now  have  the  knowledge  and  the 
know-how  to  increase  significantly  the  abUlty 
and  competence  of  the  next  generation  of 
children  to  be  bom  in  thla  country. 

"We  know  what  Is  needed,  we  know  how 
It  can  be  done.  All  that  remains  is  to  do  the 
Job.  At  least  a  dozen  nations  are  doing  the 
Job  better  than  we  do  It  now."  (Hearings 
Subcommittee  on  ChUdren  and  Youth  1971  )' 
What  I  can  add  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
that  we  in  America  not  only  have  the  know- 
how,  we  have  now  applied  it,  and  know  that 
It  works  effectively  and  on  a  massive  scale. 
We  tried,  we  succeeded,  and.  Just  as  we  were 
beginning  to  avert  tragedy  for  thousands  of 
American  famUles.  the  effort  was  aban- 
doned—precisely at  the  level  with  which 
these  hearings  are  concerned— Federal  policy 
Buid  Federal  action. 

I  know  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
are  weU  aware  of  the  problem  to  which  I 
refer,  but  perhaps  not  of  the  evidence  for  its 
practical  solution.  Alnerlca,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  stands 
thirteenth  among  the  nations  In  combating 
Infant  mortality;  even  East  Oermany  does 
better.  Moreover,  our  ranking  has  dropped 
■teadily  in  recent  decades.  A  similar  sltua- 
*!f.?.*i!'^^  *'^^  respect  to  maternal  and 
chUd  health,  day  care,  chUdren's  allowances 
ana  other  basic  services  to  chUdren  and 
families. 

But  the  figures  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
dismaying  as  they  are,  mask  even  greater 
inequities.  For  example,  infant  mortality  for 
nonwhltes  In  the  United  States  is  almost 
twice  that  for  whites,  the  maternal  death 
rate  Is  four  times  as  high,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  southern  states,  and  northern 
metropoUtan  areas,  in  which  the  ratios  are 
considerably  higher.  Among  New  Tork  City 
health  districts,  for  example,  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  In  1966-67  varied  from  41  5  per 
1000  in  Central  Harlem  to  13  per  1000  m 
Haspeth.  Forest  Hills. 

Ironically,  of  greater  cost  to  the  society 
than  infanta  who  die  are  the  many  more  who 
juataln  injury  but  survive  with  dlsabUlty 
Many  of  these  suffer  Impaired  inteUectuai 
function  and  behavioral  disturbance  Includ- 
mg  hyperactivity,  dlstractabUlty  and  low  at- 
tention span,  au  factors  contributing  to 
•chool  retardation  and  problem  behavior 
Agam.  the  destructive  Impact  U  greawwt  on 
the  poorest  segmenu  of  the  population.  It 
Is  au  the  more  tragic  that  this  massive  dam- 
age and  it*  subeequent  coat  in  reduced  pro- 
ductivity, lower  Income.  unemployabUlty 
welfare  paymenu.  and  Institutionalization 
are  avoidable  "-»*^»nuu 

The  way  to  the,  solution  U  suggeated  by 
a  paradox  that  emerge*  when  the  medical 
data  are  analyzed  In  the  soclo-economx 
terms  The  reUtlon  between  birth  complica- 


tions and  subsequent  Impairment  of  psycho- 
logical development  Is  Indeed  substantial  for 
famUles  In  poverty,  but  is  much  smaller  for 
middle  class  samples.  The  analyses  show  fur- 
ther that  the  same  prenatal  complication  has 
substantially  more  serious  sequellae  for  a 
chUd  born  In  a  low  Income  family  than  a 
middle  Income  famUy.  In  other  words  the 
consequences  of  prenatal  Injury  depend  less 
on  the  Injury  Itself  than  on  the  treatment 
the  ChUd  receives.  And  the  treatment  m 
turn  depends  on  the  circumstances  In  which 
the  family  live. 

This  same  sequence  Is  reflected  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  two-stage  analysis  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Harold  Watte  for  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  ChUd  Development  o»  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  First  Watts 
demonstrated  that  92 '"r  of  the  variation  In 
Infant  death  among  the  30  New  Tork  City 
health  districts  Is  explainable  by  low  birth 
weight.  Second,  he  showed  that  97%  of  the 
varutlon  In  low  birth  weight  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fraction  of  mothers  who  re- 
ceived no  prenatal  care  or  received  care  only 
late  In  their  pregnancy,  and  the  fraction 
unwed  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Confirmatory  evidence  is  avaUable  from  an 
important  and  elegant  study,  published  Just 
this  year,  on  the  relations  between  infant 
mortality,  social  and  medical  rUk.  and  health 
care  (Kessner  et  al.  1973).  From  an  analyste 
of  data  In  140,000  births  In  New  Tork  City 
the  Investigators  found  the  following- 

1.  The  highest  rate  of  Infant  mortality 
^  for  children  of  Black  native-born  women 
at  social  and  medical  risk  and  with  Inade- 
quate health  care.  This  rate  was  48  tlmee 
higher  than  that  for  a  group  of  White 
mothers  at  no  risk  with  adequate  care  Next 
In  line  were  Puerto  Rlcan  Infants  with  a  rate 
22  times  as  high. 

2.  Among  mothers  receiving  adequate  med- 
ical care,  there  was  essentUlly  no  difference 
m  mortality  among  White.  Black,  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  .groups,  even  for  mothers  at  high  med- 

3.  For  mothers  at  socio-economic  risk 
however,  adequate  medical  care  substantially 
reduced  Infant  mortality  rates  for  all  races 
but  the  figures  for  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
famuies  were  still  substantUUy  greater  than 
those  for  Whites.  In  other  words,  other  fac- 
tors besides  Inadequate  medical  care  con- 
tr  bute  to  producing  the  higher  Infant  mor- 
tality for  these  non-white  group*.  Again 
these  factors  have  to  do  with  the  sodal  and 
economic  conditions  In  which  these  famUles 
have  to  live.  Thus,  the  results  of  the  New 
York  City  study  and  other  Investigations 
point  to  the  following  characteristics  as 
predictive  of  higher  Infant  mortality:  em- 
ployment status  of  the  breadwinner  mother 
unwed  at  infanfs  birth,  married  but  no 
rather  In  the  home,  number  of  children  per 
room,  mother  under  20  or  over  85,  and  par- 
ents' educational  level. 

4  Approximately  95%  of  thoee  mothers 
at  risk  had  medical  or  social  conditions  that 
could  have  been  Identified  at  the  time  of 
the  first  prenatal  visit:  infants  born  to  this 
group  of  women  accounted  for  70%  of  the 
deaths. 

What  would  have  happened  had  theae  con- 
ditions been  Identified  and  adequate  medical 
care  provided?  The  answer  to  this  question 
has  recently  become  svalUble  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  data  from  the  Maternal  and  Infant 
Care  Project*  of  HEW  which,  in  the  middle 
608.  were  established  in  slum  areas  of  four- 
teen cities  acroas  the  nation  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  In  Denver,  a  dramatic  faU  in  infant 
mortality  from  34.3  per  1,000  live  births  In 
1964  to  21.8  per  1.000  In  1969  was  ob«srved  for 
the  28  census  tract*  that  made  up  the  target 
area  for  such  a  program.  In  Birmingham 
Alabama,  the  rate  decreased  from  28  4  In 
1966  to  14  J  In  1969,  and  In  Omaha  from  33  4 
in  1964  to  13.4  In  1969.  Significant  reductions 
have    also    occurred    over    the    populations 
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served  by  these  programs  In  prematiorlty  n 
peated  teenage  pregnancy,  women  who  ««' 
celve  over  35  years  old,  and  famUles  irtth 
more  than  four  chUdren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  our  dis- 
torted priorities  that  these  programs  are  cuT 
rently  being  dlsmanUed,  even  thouKh  th« 
proposed  replacement  of  support  through  m 
enue  sharing  is  not  even  visible  on  the  hoH* 
zon.  As  the  sUtlsltlcs  I  have  cited  lndlcat«* 
phasing  out  these  programs  with  nothing  to 
take  their  place  wUl  restilt  in  a  return  at 
mortality  rates  to  their  earlier  higher  levels 
To  speak  in  human  rather  than  purely  su 
tlstical  terms,  more  babies  wUl  die,  and  mar* 
mothers  as  well,  ™ 


18    XASI-T    IKTXaVINTION    KrrcCTlVST 

New  information  is  avaUable  a*  well  in  . 
second  problem  area  substantlaUy  affected  hv 
Federal  policy.  In  connection  with  my  work 
as  a  member  of  the  MRC-MAS  Advisory  Com. 
mlttee  on  ChUd  Development,  I  had  the  re 
sponslbUlty  of  preparing  a  report  evalustlne 
the  effectlvenes  of  so-caUed  Intervention  pro- 
grams that  have  been  conducted  with  thou- 
sands of  preschool  children  over  the  past  dec- 
ade (Bronfenbrenner  1973).  As  the  Commit- 
tee knows,  these  programs  were  Introduced  in 
an  effort  to  counteract  the  destructive  im- 
pact of  poverty  on  the  development  of  the 
young.  In  a  number  of  instances,  chUdren 
were  followed-up  for  three  to  five  years  after 
completion  of  intervention  in  order  to  assess 
long-range  effects.  The  scientific  interest  of 
these  studies  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  they 
employed  strategies  varying  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  involved  the  chUd  alone,  solely 
his  parents,  or  some  combination  of  both 
Specifically,  four  types  of  Intervention  were 
examined: 

1.  Parent  education.  Here  the  Immediate 
and  direct  focus  of  attention  was  the  parent 
usuaUy  the  mother.  The  program  typically 
took  the  form  of  a  lecture  or  discussion,  usu- 
auy  accompanied  by  printed  materials  Also 
Included  were  parent  education  efforts  pre- 
sented entirely  via  mass  media  (press,  radio 
or  television ) . 

2.  Group  presc^oo/ projrraTTw.  The  target  of 
intervention  was  the  chUd  in  a  grouo 
setting,  with  a  ratio  of  at  least  four  children 
to  one  adult. 

Ji,J*.°^'^^^'^  tufonnjj.  A  tutor  visited  the 
ChUd  in  his  home  ton  an  individual  basis 

4.  Parent-child  intervention.  This  ap- 
''^?^^  invcrfved  working  with  parent  and 
ChUd  simultaneously,  usually  In  the  home 

Each  of  these  approaches  was  evaluated  for 
its  infiuence  on  the  child's  cognitive  develop- 
ment. Prom  this  perspective,  one  strategy- 
that  of  parent  education— proved  generally 
ineffective.  There  was  no  evidence  that  infor- 
mational programs  directed  solely  at  the  par- 
ent had  any  appreciable  impact  on  the  chUd's 
intellectual  function  or  academic  per- 
formance. "^ 

Both  group  programs  and  home  tutoring 
produced  gains  In  cognitive  development  (as 
measured  by  mtelllgence  and  achievement 
^ts) .  but  the  effects  were  temporary  only 
By  the  flret  or  second  year  after  completion 
or  the  program,  sometimes  while  It  was  stiu 
in  operation,  the  children  began  to  show  a 
progressive  decline  and,  by  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  once-substantial  differences 
between  experimental  and  control  groups  be- 
came negligible  or  nonexistent.  In  contrast 
parent-chUd  intervention  produced  substan- 
tial improvemenu  m  lntellect\ial  function 
which  were  still  evident  three  to  four  years 
after  termination  of  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion, beneficial  effecu  were  observed  not  only 

?w,.    *    ^'■^''^    *=*""**    *>"'    »J«o    hl»    younger 
sibling*.  '       ^ 

An  analysis  of  reaearch  on  conditions  un- 
derlying Unpalrment  of  development  and 
faUure  of  Intervention  effo.U  with  particular 
individual*  or  group*  led  to  a  general  con- 
clusion with  ImporUnt  policy  Implications: 
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Any  force  or  ctrctmutance  which  Interferes 
with  the  formation,  maintenance,  status,  or 
continuing  development  of  the  parent-chUd 
system  In  turn  Jeopardizes  the  development 
of  the  chUd. 

Such  destructive  forces  may  be  of  two 
kinds.  The  flret  and  most  damaging  are  ex- 
tonally  imposed  constraints,  such  as  inade- 
quate health  care,  poor  housing  lack  of  edu- 
cation, low  Income,  and,  under  certain  clr- 
cumstanoes,  the  necesatty  for  fxiU-tlme  work. 
aU  factors  which  prevent  the  parents  from 
doing  what  they  might  be  quite  able  and 
willing  to  do  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
knowledge.  Second,  there  are  social  forces 
and  educational  arrangements  that  diminish 
the  status  and  motivation  of  parents  as  the 
most  powerful  potential  agents  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  chUd. 

E\'ldence  In  support  of  these  conclusions 
comes  from  several  souroos : 

1.  The  chUdren  who  showed  the  greatest 
Initial  Imptalrment  of  psychological  develop- 
ment were  thoee  from  the  most  deprived  so- 
cial and  economic  backgrounds,  Esfjeclally 
relevant  In  this  regard  were  such  variables 
as  the  employment  status  of  the  head  of  the 
household,  the  number  of  children  In  the 
family,  the  level  of  parent's  Income  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  presence  of  only  one  parent 
In  the  home. 

3.  The  ChUdren  from  these  same  back- 
grounds were  also  thoee  who  profited  least 
from  Intervention  programs  provided  for 
them,  and  showed  the  earliest  and  most  rap- 
Id  decline.  Conversely,  chUdren  benefiting 
most  compensatory  effects  were  those  who 
came  from  the  least  deprived  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

3  The  success  of  intervention  efforts  was 
positively  correlated  with  the  degree  to 
which  parents  were  accorded  high  status  and 
actively  Involvtd  in  the  program.  When  pri- 
mary responslbUity  for  the  chUd's  develop- 
ment was  asstimed  by  professionals  and  the 
parent  relegated  to  a  secondary  role,  the  In- 
tervention was  leas  effective,  particularly 
with  respect  to  long-term  eS^ts. 

4.  Although  group  programs  per  se  did  not 
have  lasting  Impact,  exposure  to  parent  In- 
tervention during,  and  especially  prior  to,  en- 
rollment In  preschool  or  school  resulted  In 
greater  and  more  enduring  gains  achieved  In 
the  group  setting. 

5.  Families  willing  to  become  Involved  in 
inten-entlon  programs  tended  to  come  from 
the  upper  levels  of  the  disadvantaged  pecu- 
lation. At  the  most  deprived  levels,  parents 
were  so  overburdened  with  the  tasks  and 
frustrations  of  sheer  survival  that  they  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  psychological  re- 
sources necessary  to  participate  in  an  Inter- 
vention program  designed  to  benefit  their 
ChUdren. 

The  foregoing  findings  Indicate  that  for 
ChUdren'  from  the  most  deprived  envlron- 
menu  no  strategy  of  Intervention  Is  lUKelv 
to  be  effective  that  focuses  attention  solely 
on  the  chUd,  the  presc  ool,  or  the  parent- 
child  relationship.  The  critical  forces  of  de- 
struction lie  neither  within  the  chUd  nor 
within  the  family  but  la  the  desperate  cir- 
cumstances In  which  the  famUy  is  forced  to 
live.  Accorolngly.  what  U  called  for  is  Inter- 
vention at  the  ecological  level,  measures  that 
will  effect  radical  changes  In  the  Immediate 
environment  of  the  famUy  and  the  child. 
Such  measures  mclude  provision  of  health 
•ervices.  adequate  housing  opportunity  for 
employment,  and  an  Income  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain life  and  growth.  It  Is  significant  that 
the  H.RC.  Committee  could  find  no  re- 
search bearing  on  the  effects  of  ecological 
Intervention  of  thU  kind  on  the  devel  p- 
ment  of  chUdren.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a 
program  which  provides  the  famUy  bread- 
winner with  a  Job,  guarantees  an  adequate 
moome.  suppuea  needed  nutrition  and  health 
••"Ices,  or  fumlsho*  better  housing,  may 
produce  greater  and  more  enduring  gains  In 


cognitive  development  than  aie  presently 
achieved  by  strategies  directly  aimed  at  this 
objective.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
so,  but  could  easUy  find  out  simply  by  add- 
ing well  designed  research  components  to  a 
number  or  existing  Federal,  state,  or  local 
programs. 

The  studies  I  have  been  discussing  docu- 
m-  ..  the  Importance  of  what  I  have  called 
famUy  supp-.rt  syctems  for  .creasing  the  de- 
velopment In  the  preschool  years.  What 
about  the  scboo:-age  chUd?  Does  the  famUy, 
and  Its  supportive  systems,  still  play  the 
critical  role  in  the  chUd's  development? 
Breaking  down  the  wall  between  home  and 
school 
I  believe  it  significant  that  In  review  of 
research,  I  was  able  to  find  only  one  study 
that  examined  the  relation  of  parent  Involve- 
ment to  the  chUd's  learning  in  school.  The 
project,  carried  out  In  Flint,  Michigan,  In- 
vtrfved  approximately  1000  chUdren  from 
low-Income  famUiee,  most  of  them  Black, 
attending  two  public  elementary  schools 
(Smith  1968).  ChUdren  of  slmUar  socio- 
economic background  In  another  elementary 
school  were  selected  as  a  control  group.  The 
effort  Involved  parents  In  activities  both  at 
home  and  In  the  school. 

On  the  home  front,  parents.  Including 
fathers,  were  requested  to  read  aloud  to  their 
ChUdren,  listen  to  their  chUdren  read,  read 
regtUarly  themselves  In  the  presence  of  their 
ChUdren,  show  Interest  by  looking  at  the 
ChUd's  work,  and  give  encouragement  and 
praise  as  needed  and  deserved.  In  addition, 
parents  were  asked  to  provide  a  quiet  period 
In  the  home  for  reading  and  study.  During 
this  time  the  television  or  radio  was  to  be 
turned  off,  telephone  callers  were  asked  to 
phone  back  later.  Parents  were  requested  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  younger  chUdren. 
The  parents  were  not  asked  to  help  the  chUd 
with  homework;  Instead,  they  were  Informed 
that  the  teacher  would  be  checking  with 
them  on  whether  the  chUd  did  his  work 
rather  than  how  well  the  task  was  done. 
"E^very  chUd  coiUd  therefore  be  successful, 
provided  that  his  parents  were  giving  the 
needed  support  at  home."  (Smith  1968,  p. 
97.)  A  ChUdren's  dictionary  was  also  made 
avaUable  to  each  famUy  with  a  chUd  In 
grades  foiir  through  six.  FamUles  were  asked 
to  write  their  names  In  the  dictionary  and 
encourage  Its  use.  Many  other  Innovations 
were  Introduced  to  provide  support  In  the 
home  for  the  chUd's  activities  at  school. 

The  program  also  brought  the  parents  Into 
the  school.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  group 
of  thirty  volunteer  mothers  who  assigned 
themselves  specific  blocks  in  the  school  dis- 
trict and  made  a  personal  call  on  every  fam- 
Uy inviting  the  parents  to  a  program  "to 
learn  what  they  could  do  to  help  their  chU- 
dren achieve  better  In  school,"  (Smith  1968, 
p.  98.)  In  addition,  parents  and  other  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  who  held  skilled 
Jobs  were  asked  to  visit  classrooms  in  order 
to  explain  their  work  and  to  Indicate  how 
"elementary  school  subjects  had  been  im- 
portant to  them  In  their  lives."  (Smith  1968, 
p.  102.) 

The  results  of  the  program  are  reflected 
by  the  gains  In  achievement  test  scores  In 
reading  made  during  the  year  by  the  ex- 
perimental groups.  For  the  first  time  In  their 
school  career,  the  chUdren  attained  and.  In 
some  grades,  surpassed  the  national  norms. 
Real  children  and  families  in  the  school 
curriculum 
The  relation  between  famUy  and  school  has 
significance  In  yet  another  quarter.  It  Is  a 
commonplace  among  educators  to  affirm  that 
the  task  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  the  cJiUd 
"for  life".  Yet  there  is  one  role  In  life  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  chUdren 
ultimately  take,  but  for  which  they  are  glTen 
vlrtuaUy  no  concrete  preparation  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  education  for  parent- 
hood. In  our  croaa-oultural  obserratlons  we 


were    struck    by    the    differences    between 
American  chUdren  and  adolescents  and  those 
from  other  societies  In  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  relate  to  Infants  and  young  chU- 
dren, engage  their  Interest,  and  enjoy  their 
company.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  with  the 
ln^)ortant    exceptions    of    certain    minority 
groups,  mcludlnig  Blacks — many  young  peo- 
ple, eep>eclaUy  males,  never  have  experience 
In  extended  care  and  activity  with  a  baby 
or  young  chUd  untU  they  have  their  own.  A 
solution  to  this  problem,  which  speaks  as 
weU  to  the  need  to  give  young  people  In  our 
society  genuine  and  consequential  responsl- 
bUity, Is  to  Introduce  Into  the  regvUar  scho(4 
curriculum  functional  courses  In  human  de- 
velopment. These  would  be  distinguished  In 
a  number  of  Important  wajrs  from  courses  or 
units    on    "famUy    life",    as    they    are    now 
usually  taught   \n  the   Junior   high  school, 
chiefly  for  girls  who  do  not  plan  to  go  on 
to   college.    The    material    Is    typically    pre- 
sented  In  vicarious  form:    that   Is,   through 
reading,  discussion,  or  at  most,  through  role 
playing,  rather  than  actual  role  taking.  In 
contrast,  the  approach  being  proposed  here 
would  have  a^  Its  core  responsible  and  active 
concern  for  the  lives  of  young  chUdren  and 
their  famUles.  Such  an  experience  could  be 
facUltated  by  locating  day  care  centen  and 
Head  Start  Programs  In  or  near  schools,  so 
that  they  could  be  utUized  as  an  mtegral  part 
of  the  curriculum.  The  older  chUdren  would 
be  worklug  with  the  younger  ones  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  both  at  school  and  at  home.  They 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted     with     the     younger     chUdren's 
famUles,    and    the    circumstances    in    which 
they    live.   This   In   turn    would   provide   a 
vitalizing  context  for  the  study  of  services 
and  faculties  avaUable  to  chUdren  and  fam- 
Ules in  the  community,  such  as  health  care, 
social   services,   recreation   faculties,   and   of 
course,  the  schools  themselves.  Obviously,  the 
scope  of  re^onslbUlty  would   Increase  with 
the  age  of  the  chUd,  but  throughout  there 
would  have  to  be  adequate  supervision  and 
clear  delineation  of  the  limits  of  responsl- 
bUity carried  by  older  chUdren  In  relation  to 
the  young. 

Critical  contexts  for  the  future  of  the 
American  family 

Health  services  and  education  are  two  of 
the  many  institutions  which  must  serve  as 
support  systems  fcM-  the  famUy.  Others  in- 
clude day  care,  the  world  of  work,  mass 
media,  transportation,  architecture,  and  ur- 
ban planning.  I  have  touched  on  most  of 
these  matters  in  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee two  years  ago.  More  recent  devel- 
opments In  these  areas  are  discussed  In  an 
article  published  last  year,  entitled  "The 
Roots  of  Alienation",  a  copy  of  which  I 
would  be  happy  to  s«bmlt  as  an  addendum 
to  this  report.  "There  are  one  or  two  aspects  of 
these  matters  which  because  of  their  contro- 
versial or  novel  nature  merit  specific  noen- 
tlon  here.  The  first  of  these  is  day  care. 

Day  care 

Day  care  Is  coming  to  America.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  what  kind?  Shall  we,  in  response  to 
external  pressures  to  "put  people  to  work", 
or  for  personal  considerations  of  convenience, 
allow  a  pattern  to  develop  in  which  the  care 
of  young  ChUdren  Is  delegated  to  specialists, 
thus  further  separating  the  chUd  from  his 
family  and  reducing  the  famUy's  and  the 
community's  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
their  children?  Or,  shaU  our  noodem  day  care 
l>e  designed,  as  It  can  be,  to  rem  vol  ve  and 
strengthen  the  famUy  as  the  primary  and 
proper  agent  for  the  process  of  making  hu- 
man beings  human? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depeiKl  on 
the  extent  to  which  day  care  programs  are 
so  located  and  so  organised  as  to  encourage 
rather  than  to  discourage  the  Involvement 
of  parents  and  other  non-professtcnals  in  the 
development  aiHl  operation  of  the  program 
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botb  at  the  center  and  in  the  home.  Like  Pro- 
ject Head  Start,  day  care  pro-ams  can  have 
no  lasting  constructive  Impact  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  unless  they  affect  not 
only  the  chtld  himself  but  the  people  who 
constitute  his  enduring  day-to-day  environ- 
ment in  the  family,  neighborhood,  and  com- 
munity. This  means  not  only  that  parents 
must  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  planning 
and  administration  of  day  care  programs,  but 
that  they  mast  also  actively  participate  in 
the  execution  of  the  program  as  volunteers 
and  aides.  It  means  that  the  program  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  center,  but  must  reach 
out  into  the  home  and  the  community  so 
that  the  whole  neighborhood  is  caught  up 
In  activities  in  behalf  of  Its  chUdren.  Prom 
this  point  of  view,  we  need  to  experiment  in 
location  of  day  care  centers  In  places  that 
are  within  reach  of  the  significant  people  in 
the  child's  life.  For  some  families  this  means 
neighborhood  centers;  for  others,  centers  at 
the  place  of  work.  A  great  deal  of  variation 
and  Innovation  will  be  required  to  find  the 
appropriate  solutions  for  different  groups  In 
different  settings. 

Fair  PaTt-time  Practices  Act 
•  In  my  previous  testimony  I  presented  a 
proposal  for  an  act  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  parents  who  sought  or  held  part- 
time  jol>s.  Today  I  should  like  to  enter  Into 
the  record  the  Instructive  experience  of  one 
state  legislator  who  attempted  to  put 
through  such  a  bill,  the  Honorable  Constance 
Cook,  Assemblywoman  from  New  York.  Mrs. 
Cook  sent  me  a  copy  of  her  Bill  as  Intro- 
duced In  conunlttee.  It  began  "no  employer 
shall  set  as  a  condition  of  employment,  sal- 
ary, promotion,  fringe  benefits,  seniority.  . .  ." 
etc.  the  condition  that  an  employee  who  is 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  under  18  years 
of  age  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than 
"forty  hours  a  week".  Tes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  heard  me  correctly — forty  hours  a  week, 
which,  of  course.  Is  full  time.  Mrs.  Cook  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  no  hope  of  getting 
a  bill  through  with  a  lower  limit. 

It  turned  out  that  even  forty  hours  were 
too  much.  The  bill  failed  of  passage  even  in 
conunlttee.  The  pressure  from  business  and 
Industry  was  too  great.  They  wanted  the 
right  to  require  their  employees  to  work  over- 
time. 

There  is,  however,  a  ray  of  hope.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  critical  Issue  In  the 
present  strike  against  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, and  one  on  which  the  union  Is  taking 
a  strong  position  Is  precisely  this  question  of 
compulsory  overtime. 

Families  and  neighborhoods 

I  should  also  like  to  enter  into  the  record 
the  results  of  a  research  conducted  In  Ger- 
many which  sheds  light  on  the  Influence  of 
the  neighborhood  on  the  lives  of  children 
and  fam^Ules  The  study  compared  the  actions 
of  ChUdren  living  in  18  new  "model  commun- 
ities" with  those  from  youngsters  living  in 
older  German  cities.  The  research  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Urban  and  Planning  Institute 
In  Nuremberg  In  collaboration  with  the  In- 
stitute of  Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen-Nuremberg.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  a  special  bulletin  to  the  New 
Tork  Times  (May  9,  1971)  : 

"In  the  new  towns  of  West  Germany,  amid 
•oaring  rectangular  shapes  of  apartment 
houses  with  shaded  walks,  big  lawns  and 
fenced-in  play  areas,  the  children  for  whom 
much  of  this  has  been  designed  apparently 
feel  Isolated,  regimented  and  bored   .   . 

"The  study  finds  that  the  chUdren  gauge 
their  freedom  not  by  the  extent  of  open  areas 
around  them,  but  by  the  liberty  they  have 
to  be  among  people  and  things  that  excite 
them  and  fire  their  Imaginations  .  .  . 

"ChUdren  In  the  older  cities  seemed  en- 
thusiastic about  their  surroundings,  paint- 
ing •  great  amount  of  detail  Into  a  variety 


of  things  they  found  exciting  around  them, 
according  to  thooe  who  interpreted  their  art. 

"The  children  In  the  model  communities 
often  painted  what  were  considered  despair- 
ing pictures  of  the  world  the  adults  had 
fashioned  for  them,  depicting  an  uninviting, 
concrete  fortress  of  cleanliness  and  order  and 
btwedom," 

The  implicaUons  of  the  research  are  self 
evident.  In  the  planning  and  design  of  new 
communities,  housing  projects,  and  urban 
renewal,  the  planners,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, need  to  give  explicit  consideration  to 
the  kind  of  world  that  is  being  created  for 
the  ChUdren  who  wUl  be  growing  up  In 
these  settings.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  opportunities  which  the  en- 
vironment presents  or  precludes  for  involve- 
ment of  ChUdren  with  persons  both  older  and 
younger  than  themselves.  Among  the  specific 
factors  to  be  considered  are  the  location  of 
shops  and  businesses  where  chUdren  could 
have  contact  with  adults  at  work,  recre- 
ational and  day  care  facilities  readily  accessi- 
ble to  parents  as  well  as  children,  provision 
for  a  famUy  neighborhood  center  and  family 
oriented  facilities  and  services,  availability 
of  public  transportation,  and,  perhaps  most 
!mp>ortant  of  all,  places  to  walk,  sit,  and 
talk  in  common  company. 

It  U  perhaps  fitting  to  end  discussion  of 
this  matter  with  a  proposal  for  nothing  more 
radical  than  providing  a  setting  In  which 
young  and  old  can  simply  sit  and  talk.  The 
fact  that  such  settings  are  disappearing  and 
have  to  be  deliberately  recreated  points  both 
to  the  roots  of  the  problem  and  Its  remedy. 
The  evil  and  the  cure,  lie  not  with  the  victims 
of  alienation  but  in  the  social  institutions 
which  produce  It.  and  their  failure  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  most  human  needs  and 
values  of  our  democratic  society. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  kinds 
of  considerations  for  the  work  of  your  com- 
mittee? I  offer  my  recommendations  in  the 
form  of  a  document  entitled  the  "American 
Family  Act  of  1974:  Suggested  Principles  and 
Provisions".  The  date  ar.d  the  substance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  represent  a  compromise  between 
desperation,  realism,  and  hope. 

THE   AUEBICAN    FAkOLY   ACT  OV   1974 
SCCCESTED    PRINCIPLES   AND   PROVISIONS 

A.  Principles 

1.  The  famUy  Is  the  most  humane,  effec- 
tive, and  economical  system  of  child  care 
known  to  man.  The  first  aim  of  any  child 
care  program,  therefore,  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  family  and  enable  the  parents 
to  function  as  parents  for  their  chUdren. 
This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  providing 
a  variety  of  support  systems  for  the  family 
In  the  home,  neighborhood,  place  of  work, 
and  community. 

2.  All  programs  should  be  famUy-centered 
rather  than  merely  chUd-centered.  This 
means  service  to  parents  as  well  as  to  chil- 
dren, and  opportunity  for  the  Involvement 
of  parents  In  the  planning  and  execution 
of  programs  both  within  and  outside  the 
home.  Research  results  Indicate  that  where 
programs  have  involved  famUies  as  a  whole 
there  Is  greater  likelihood  of  lastlr.e  effect 
beyond  the  duration  of  the  program  Itself, 
with  an  Impact  not  only  on  the  target  chUd 
but  other  chUdren  In  the  family  as  weU, 
Also  such  programs  tend  to  be  mf^re  eco- 
nomical because  of  the  greater  participation 
of  family  members  in  the  work  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  During  the  first  six  years  of  life,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  three,  an  endur- 
ing one-to-one  relationship  is  especially  Im- 
portant for  the  child's  development.  For  this 
reason  special  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  arrangements  which  permit  one  of 
the  two  parents  to  work  part-time.  In  par- 
ticular, welfare  eligibility  requirements 
should  not  discriminate  against  famUles  In 
which  one  or  both  parents  are  working  part- 
time  rather  than  fuU-tlme. 


4.  Many  families  today  are  unable  to  f unc- 
tlon  effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
ChUdren  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control.  The  principal  debUltatlng  fac- 
tor Is  poverty.  Others  Include  reduction  oC 
the  famUy  to  only  two  adults,  or.  in  many 
instances,  only  a  single  parent;  the  involve- 
ment of  both  parents  In  full-time  jobs- 
working  on  different  shifts;  the  social  lao^ 
lation  of  families — especially  the  mother— 
because  of  the  breakdown  of  neighborhoods. 
Measures  designed  to  alleviate  these  condi- 
tions can  contribute  in  reenabllng  parents 
to  function  more  effectively.  Hence  such 
measures  should  become  a  part  of  any  com- 
prehensive chUd  care  program,  especlaUy 
because  they  are  more  economical  in  the  long 
run. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  parents,  other  per- 
sons can  play  a  significant  role  both  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ChUd  himself  and  in  providing 
support  to  those  primarily  engaged  in  his 
care,  especially  to  the  mother.  The  most  im- 
portant  persons  in  this  regard  are  other  fam- 
Uy members  such  as  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles,  older  brothers  and  sisters  but  also 
neighbors,  friends,  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  other  professionals.  FlnaUy,  the  research 
evidence  also  points  to  the  powerful  Impact 
of  older  chUdren  on  the  development  of  the 
young.  Therefore,  both  on  psychological  and 
economic  groimds,  an  effective  chUd  care 
program  should  utUlze  and  encourage  the 
Involvement  of  other  adults  and  older  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  the  young. 

6.  To  be  effective,  programs  must  be  com- 
prehensive In  nature  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  chUd  but  also  those  of  his 
famUy  in  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
and  social  services.  For  example,  the  most 
effective  and  economical  measure  to  insure 
the  health  of  the  child  may  often  be  to  meet 
the  health  problems  of  his  parents,  or  of 
other  sick,  handicappted.  or  aged  famUy  mem- 
bers who  sap  the  parents'  strength  and  re- 
sources. 

7.  Families  live  in  widely  differing  circum- 
stances. Any  nrogram  of  chUd  care  services 
must  therefore  supply  a  variety  of  options. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  chUd  care 
services  should  not  be  limited  to  group  day 
care  provided  outside  the  home. 

B.  "Family  Support  Systems" 
1.  Revision  of  Welfare  and  Work  LegUlatlon 

No  single  parent  of  young  children  should 
be  forced  to  work  full  time  or  more  to  pro- 
vide an  Income  at  or  below  the  poverty  line. 
The  statement  applies  with  equal  force  to 
families  In  which  both  parents  are  compelled 
to  work  full  time  or  longer  to  maintain  s 
minimal  subsistence  level.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  parent  wishing  to  do  so  should 
be  enabled  to  remain  at  home  for  part  of 
the  day.  The  following  measures  could  help 
achieve  this  objective : 

a.  Welfare  legislation  should  be  amended 
fo  as  to  encourage  rather  than  penalize  low 
Income  parents,  especially  single  parents, 
who  wish  to  work  only  part-time  in  order 
to  be  able  themselves  to  care  for  their  own 
children. 

b  To  free  parents  in  poverty  from  full- 
time  employment  so  that  one  of  them  can 
care  for  the  chUdren  Federal  and  state  pro- 
grams should  provide  funds  for  part-time 
parental  child  care  at  home  in  lieu  of  wages. 

c.  There  should  be  legal  prohibition 
against  unlimited  compulsory  overtime  for 
parents  with  young  children. 

d.  Federal  or  state  legislatures  should  pass 
Pair  Part-Time  Employment  Practices  Acts 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  Job  opportu- 
nity, rate  of  pay.  seniority,  fringe  benefits 
and  Job  status  for  parents  who  seek  or  are 
engaged  in  part-time  employment. 

2.  Incentive  Programs 
a.  Tax  incentives  should  be  extended  to 
businesses  and  Industries  who  set  up  famUy 
and  child  services  for  their  employees  such 
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u  day  care  programs,  part-time  work  oppor- 
timltles,  flexible  working  hours,  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  acquaint  chUdren  and 
young  people  with  the  world  of  work,  etc. 
In  particular,  employers  shotUd  be  encour- 
aged through  tax  beneflu  to  modify  work 
lebedules  so  as  to  enable  p>arents  to  be  home 
when  their  chUdren  return  from  preschool 
or  school  thus  decreasing  the  need  for  baby- 
litters  during  the  cbUd's  waking  hours  or  for 
"latchkey"  arrangements  for  older  children, 
b.  Special  incentives  should  be  provided 
for  the  development  of  nelghbcvhood  and 
community-wide  programs  benefiting  fam- 
ilies and  children,  especially  on  a  non-age- 
Mgregated  basis. 

d.  Incentives  should  be  offered  to  groups 
responsible  for  the  design  of  neighborhoods, 
housing  projects,  apartment  complexes, 
churches.  Industrial  sites,  urban  renewal 
projects,  etc.  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  famUies  in  the  planning  of  these 
environments.  For  example,  apartment  com- 
plexes should  incorporate  day  care  faculties 
adapted  for  parent  participation,  large  hous- 
ing projects  should  be  provided  with  a  famUy 
neighborhood  center. 

e.  Incentives  should  be  offered  to  schools 
for  Introducing  programs  involving  older 
ChUdren  m  responsibility  for  the  young  both 
within  the  school  and  In  neighborhood 
settings  ( Including  the  old  and  the  sick,  and 
also  for  the  development  of  programs  which 
bring  members  of  the  community  In  contact 
with  school  children  so  as  to  reduce  the 
widening  gap  between  the  worlds  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  world  of  adults  on  the  other. 

3.  Family  Impact  Assessment 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  and  analogous 
governmental  bodies  at  state  and  local  levels 
should  change  or  establish  committees  to 
monitor  all  legislation  or  proposals  coming 
before  the  body  in  question  for  possible  Im- 
pact In  the  welfare  of  families  and  chUdren. 

4.  Homemaker  Services 

Many  disadvantaged  or  single  parents  are 
unable  to  spend  time  In  activities  with  their 
young  children  because  of  other  demands  In 
the  home,  such  as  care  of  old  or  sick  relatives, 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  large  famUy,  house- 
keeping under  difficult  conditions,  etc.  Local 
residents  trained  as  homemakers.  or  high 
school  students  In  special  programs  (see 
above)  could  take  over  some  of  these  respon- 
slbUltles  dxirlng  regular  visits  so  that  the  par- 
ent could  be  free  to  engage  in  activities  with 
the  younger  child. 

6.  Group  Day  Care 

a.  Day  care  ellglbUlty  should  not  be  limited 
to  parents  engaged  in  full-time  employment. 

b.  Some  off-hour  and  around-the-clock  day 
care  should  be  available. 

c.  Some  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
avaUabillty  of  emergency  day  care  when  par- 
ents are  sick.  Incapacitated,  or  for  other  ur- 
gent reasons  temporarily  unable  to  provide 
adequate  care  for  their  children. 

d.  In  the  establishment  of  care  programs, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  Involvement 
of  other  family  members  besides  the  parents 
such  as  adult  relatives,  and  older  chUdren  of 
the  family. 

6  Training  Programs  for  ChUd  Care  Workers 

These  should  be  available  for  persons  of  all 
ages  by  Including  them  in  the  curricula  of 
high  schools,  adult  education  programs,  com- 
munity colleges,  etc.  They  should  Incorporate 
as  a  regular  feature  voluntary  chUd  care 
services  while  In  the  period  of  training.  This 
would  make  avaUabie  large  numbers  of 
trained  personnel  at  low  cost  for  famUles  who 
need  such  assistance. 
7.  Commissions  for  ChUdren  and  FamUles 

Federal  encouragement  should  be  given 
tor  the  establishment  of  such  commissions 
at  the  neighborhood  or  community  level. 
They  would  have  as  their  Initial  charge  find- 


ing out  what  the  community  la  doing  for  its 
children  and  their  famUles.  The  commission 
would  examine  the  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
grams such  as  maternal  and  chUd  health 
services,  family  planning  clinics,  day  care  fa- 
cilities, social  service  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. They  also  would  have  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  looking  at  the  entire  community 
as  an  environment  for  chUdren.  Attention 
would  be  e^iven  not  only  to  Institutions  and 
programs  designed  expUeltly  to  serve  fami- 
lies and  ChUdren,  but  also  to  town  planning, 
housing,  traffic,  entertainment,  etc.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  meetiq^  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies and  their  chUdren.  "Wk  commission  would 
l)e  expected  to  report  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  appropriate  executive  bod- 
ies and  to  the  public  at  large  through  the 
mass  media.  After  completing  the  Initial  as- 
sessment phase,  the  commission  would  as- 
sume continued  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing and  monitoring  programs  to  implement 
Its  reoommendatlotis. 

8.  Research 

Provision  should  be  made  for  studies  de- 
signed to  assess  the  comparative  effectiveness 
of  specific  strategies  for  furthering  the  de- 
velopment of  children  and  famUles.  Unlike 
the  missive  surveys  employed  to  date,  such 
investigations  should  focus  on  specific  com- 
pKsnents  of  particular  programs,  rather  than 
attempting  an  Indiscriminate  evaluation  of 
many  complex  programs  differing  In  content, 
clientele,  and  social  setting. 
9.  A  FamUy-Centered  Employment  Policy  In 
the  Federal  Government 

The  Federal  Government  as  an  employer 
should  be  mandated  to  set  an  example  by 
adopting,  at  least  on  an  experimental  basis, 
the  poUcies  and  practices  proposed  In  these 
recommendations. 

Urgent  <ictions 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  urgent 
steps  that  cannot  wait  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  in  1974.  They  must  be  taken  notr. 

1.  ReUietatlng  and  Expanding  Material  and 

^^  Infant  Care  Services 
In  view  of  its  urgency,  a  separate  bill  should 
be  Introduced  In  the  Congress  now  to  rees- 
tablish and  expand  the  new  material  and  in- 
fant care  services  and  to  mandate  that  the 
appropriated  funds  not  be  impounded  by  the 
Executive  branch. 

2.  Verifying  the  Support  of  FamUy  Programs 

on  Revenue  Sharing 

Many  vital  federal  programs  for  famUles 
and  ChUdren  have  been  dismantled  by  the 
present  administration  with  the  assurance 
that  they  would  t>e  "picked  up"  by  states  and 
local  communities  with  support  from  revenue 
sharing.  For  the  sake  of  the  nation's  chUdren, 
it  U  essential  that  this  process  be  monitored 
by  an  appropriate  agency  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  office  of  ChUd  Develop- 
ment, to  Identify  any  lapse  In  critical  pro- 
grams. An  effort  should  then  be  mounted,  by 
the  Congress  If  necessary,  to  assure  that  the 
vital  needs  o(  families  are  being  met. 
Summary 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  summarize 
with  three  statements : 

1.  The  family  is  the  most  humane,  efficient 
and  economical  system  for  making  human 
beings  human   known   to   man, 

2.  With  all  its  strength,  the  famUy  can- 
not survive  and  function  in  a  vacuum.  It  re- 
quires support  from  the  neighborhood,  from 
the  world  of  work,  and  from  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  at  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional level. 

3.  The  future  belongs  to  those  nations 
that  are  prepared  to  make  and  fulfill  a  pri- 
mary commitment  to  their  famUles  and  their 
chUdren  For.  only  In  this  way  wUl  It  t>e 
possible  to  counteract  the  alienation,  dis- 
trust, and  breakdown  of  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity that  follow  In  the  wake  of  Impersonal 
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technology,  urbanization,  bureaucratization, 
and  their  unplanned,  dehumanizing  cooee- 
quences.  As  a  nation,  we  have  not  yet  been 
willing  to  make  that  commitment.  We  con- 
tinue to  measure  the  worth  of  our  own  so- 
ciety, and  of  other  countries  as  weU,  by  the 
faceless  crlterlum  of  the  GNP — the  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  continue.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  American  psychologist,  WUl  lam 
James — to  "worship  the  bitch-goddess  Suc- 
cess". 

It  appears,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  a 
"stiffnecked  people".  That  phrase  caUs  to 
mind  that  the  worship  of  Idols  Is  not  new  in 
human  experience,  and  Its  almost  inevitable 
and  awesome  consequences  are  a  matter  of 
famUlar  record.  Yet,  the  God  of  Abraham,  we 
will  recall,  was  merciful.  He  sotight  to  warn 
bis  people  by  lesser  calamities  before  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed.  Or,  to  trans- 
late to  our  own  time  and  venacular ;  "Things 
may  have  to  get  worse  before  they  can  get 
better".  If  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take 
heart  from  the  facts  and  figures  I  have 
brought  before  you;  we  surely  are  making 
progress! 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  nation  must  make  and 
fulfill  the  commitment  to  its  famUies  and 
chUdren  before  tUne  runs  out.  Ultimately 
that  commitment  must  be  made  and  fvUfilled 
by  the  people  themselves.  In  the  last  analysis. 
It  Is  they  who  must  decide  to  change  the  in- 
stitutions which  determine  how  they  and 
their  neighbors  live — who  can  get  health 
care  for  his  famUy,  a  habitable  dweUlng  m 
which  to  live,  oppcatunlty  to  ^>end  time  with 
one's  ChUdren,  and  help  and  encouragement 
from  individuals  and  society  In  the  demand- 
ing and  richly  gratifying  task  of  enabling  the 
young  to  develop  Into  competent  and  com- 
passionate human  beings. 

Untlmately,  aU  of  us  must  make  this  na- 
tional commitment.  But  It  can  begin  only 
where  national  leadership  begins.  In  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  m  the  White  House.  It  Is, 
of  course,  unlikely  that  within  the  next  three 
years  that  commitment  will  be  made  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  long  way  from  there  to  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  the  people,  their  families, 
and  their  chUdren.  The  way  is  surely  shorter 
from  here,  from  these  halls,  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  gather  to  serve  the 
people's  Interest.  I  have  high  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Hearings  being  conducted 
by  this  Comn>lttee  wUl  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  In  the  history  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country,  ah<  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  this 
bipartisan  Committee,  wUl  act  In  behalf  (tf 
the  people  In  making  a  national  commitment 
to  meet  the  needs  and  realize  the  tragically 
imfuIfiUed  potential  of  our  famUies  and  our 
chUdren. 

Parents   Wrrnotrr   Partnbis,   Inc.. 

Septemlfer  19.  1973. 
To  Senate   Subcommittee   on   Children   and 

Youth,     Old     Senate     Office     BuUdlng, 

Washington,  DC. 
From      Parents      Without      Partners.      Inc.. 

George  B.  WUllams.  Executive  Director. 

Washington.  D.C. 
My  name  is  George  B.  WUllams.  and  I  am 
Executive  Director  of  Barents  Without  Part- 
ners. Inc..  the  world's  largest  organlzatloD  of 
single  parents.  With  me  today  are  three 
members  of  my  organization  who  wlU  present 
their  personal  stories  and  findings  on  several 
aspects  of  o\\i  national  life  affecting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  famUy  and  the  resulting 
deleterious  effects  on  chUdren  and  youth. 

Before  Introducing  them,  let  me  teU  you 
something  about  our  organization.  Parents 
Without  Partners.  We  are  an  international, 
voluntary  membership  organization  of  single 
parents — the  widowed,  divorced,  septarated 
and  never-married — who  are  bringing  up 
ChUdren  alone  In  what  Is  stUl  a  dual-parent 
society.  Custody   Is   not   a  requirement  for 
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membersbip,  uid  35 -^^  of  our  m«mben  art 
men.  PWP'8  Nortb  American  m«mb«rablp 
(United  8UtM  and  Canada)  llsU  00,000 
members.  We  were  founded  nearly  16  years 
ago  and  have  doubled  In  size  every  third 
ytar  of  our  exUteace;  our  growth  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  the  future  of  our  organiza- 
tion ha*  never  been  brighter.  Thla  doesn't 
Bay  much  for  the  future  of  the  traditional 
marriage  as  we  have  known  It  or  of  the  so- 
called  nuclear  family. 

More  than  700  Chapters  of  our  organiza- 
tion exKt  In  all  60  SUtes  and  In  most  Canadi- 
an Province*,  We  also  have  large  afBllated 
groups,  exclusive  of  our  90.000  members  In 
North  America,  in  AuJtralla.  New  Zealand. 
Xngland,  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  Chapters 
range  from  upwards  of  1.000  members  In  ur- 
ban areas  to  fewer  than  100  In  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities.  Each  Chapter,  with  elected 
volunteer  leaders,  plana  and  conducts  Its 
own  programs  of  service  to  Its  members  and 
their  children,  with  administrative  aids, 
materials,  advice  and  guidance  from  the  In- 
ternational Office  here  in  Washington.  We 
are  tax-exempt  as  a  non-profit,  non-sectari- 
an, educational  organization  devoted  exclu-. 
•ively  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  single 
parents  and  their  children. 

Our  members  come  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  represent  a  kaleldescope  of  occupation 
Interests  and  educational  attainment.  Ages 
range  from  the  20 's  Into  the  60 's  with  the 
bulk  of  the  membership  in  the  30's  and  40*8. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  our  members  are 
widows  and  widowers,  but  the  majority  are 
divorced.  Never-marrleds  are  a  tiny  growing 
minority,  and  there  are  many  "separateds" 
who  do  not  divorce  for  religious  or  other  rea- 
sons. Slxty-flve  pei^ent  of  the  total  are 
women.  The  only  requirement  for  member- 
ship In  Parents  Without  Partners  Is  single 
parenthood.  We  represent  a  typical  crofts- 
sectlon  of  the  millions  who  have  suffered 
marriage  termination,  have  children  to  worry 
about,  and  are  In  the  throes  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  lives.  Our  members  come  to  us 
at  all  stages  In  the  process  of  separation: 
some  are  only  recently  widowed  or  divorced 
while  others  have  lead  the  "single  again"  life 
for  some  time. 

Some  have  young  children;  others  have 
teenagers.  Some  are  fairly  sophisticated, 
others  naive.  They  are  of  all  faiths.  A  few 
have  had  professional  counseling:  most  know 
nothing  about  it  Basically  middle  to  lower- 
middle  class  on  the  socio-economic  scale  (a 
marriage  termination  Invariably  means  that 
the  party  or  parties  to  It  take  a  step  or  two 
down  that  scale) .  many  are  bitter  about  mar- 
riage, others  hopeful  about  remarriage.  About 
the  only  other  generalization  I  can  make 
about  the  organization  I  represent  Is  that 
the  members  are  all  In  the  process  of  transi- 
tion and  change  and  have  come  to  us  for 
help.  Having  received  the  help  they  need,  and 
having  completed  the  process  of  transition, 
they  leave.  The  average  tenure  of  member- 
»fa*P  »«  about  two  years.  We  are  a  permanent 
organization  of  transients.  We  are  a  do-it- 
yourseU.  self-help  organization.  We've  bad 
to  be. 

Por  the  most  part,  gentlemen,  you  as  indi- 
viduals are  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  you  know  full  well  that  the  end  of  a 
marriage,  especially  If  children  are  Involved. 
Is  a  tremendously  traumatic  experience  for 
all  concerned  Even  if  problems  were  an- 
ticipated, nobody,  it  seems,  ever  expects  them 
to  be  BO  critical.  Beyond  that,  many  unpn- 
dlcted  situations  and  problems  have  to  be 
faced  In  any  case,  demoralization  and  de- 
spair are  the  frequent  response  There  is 
much  that  government  can  do  in  many 
many  areas  to  make  the  transition  smoother 
for  those  who  suddenly  enter  the  world  of 
the  formerly  married  because  of  marriaee 
dlsK^utlon.  ^ 

-,il  ""^  °J°**  encouraging  to  see.  beginning 
with  the  hearings  by  this  subcommittee,  that 
the  nation  is  beginning  to  address  Itself  to 


the  escalating  phenomenon  of  broken  faml- 
llea  and  marriage  termmatlon.  All  I  can  say 
Is  that  it's  about  time. 

Marriage  dissolution  should  be  the  Num- 
ber One  subject  of  the  decade.  The  famUy  Is 
the  fundamental  unit  of  civilization,  and  the 
traditional  marriage  has  been  a  comer-stone 
of  our  society.  Marriage  dissolution  U  reach- 
ing epidemic  proportions,  and  the  societal 
Impact  on  aU  leveU  of  our  national  life  U 
now  beginning  to  manifest  Itself 

Strange  things  are  happening  to  the  insU- 
tutlon  of  marriage  as  we  know  it  In  the 
United  States  and  l^Westem  society;  curious 
things  are  happenUB  to  divorce  in  America, 
The  pain  and  trauma  associated  with  the 
break-up  of  a  marriage  have  not  impaired 
the  prevalence  of  marriage  dissolution  Ap- 
proximately four  of  every  iO  couples  who 
marry  this  year  will  not  live  happUy  ever 
after. 

They  will  divorce  after,  on  the  average, 
seven  years  of  marriage.  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  divorce  rate  Is  soaring  to  a  record 
peak:  it  is  beginning  to  approximate  50% 

One  of  every  sU  children  in  the  United 
SUtes  Is  now  being  raised  In  a  single  parent 
home.  The  first-marriage  rate  U  now  at  Its 
lowest  ebb  since  the  Depression,  Second  mar- 
riages have  also  leveled  off  dramatically  "The 
Pill"  and  liberalized  abortion  laws  have  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  has 
reached  its  loweet  level  In  our  history,  and 
even  where  children  aren't  Involved  directly 
equally  striking  is  the  rising  number  of  mar- 
riages that  split  apart  after  the  major  child- 
raising  chores  are  flnUhed.  Among  couples 
married  15  to  19  years,  divorce  has  doubled 
since  1960,  while  In  the  M-years-and-over 
bracket.  It  Is  up  66%. 

And  In  spite  of  the  pill  and  Uberallzed 
abortion  laws,  the  number  of  so-called  "lUe- 
gitlmate"  births  Is  rising. 

Let  me  also  state  here  and  now  that  those 
who  suffer  most  in  a  marriage  dissolution  are 
not  the  children.  Children  are  amenable  to 
change  and  resilient.  It  is  the  adult  who 
suffers  most. 

The  best  thing  one  can  do  for  a  chUd  Is 
to  enable  Cj^m  to  have  a  reasonably  well- 
adjusted,  functioning  parent  or  parents.  We 
are  all  aware  that  innocent  chUdren  are  In- 
nocent victims  of  marriage  dissoluUon  Par- 
ents can  become  dUturbed.  overwrought  and 
traumatized  when  they  enter  the  world  of 
the  formerly  married,  and  they  must  readjust 
toeir  lives  In  a  happy,  organized  manner 
Above  all.  this  has  the  most  beneficial  effect 
on  children.  Contributing  heavUy  to  the 
trauma  and  maladjustment  suffered  bv  many 
members  of  the  single  parent  community  are 
several  inequities  which  can  be  corrected  by 
government,  both  In  the  leglslaUve,  enforce- 
ment  and  policy-making  areas. 

Prom  personal  experience,  the  three  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  whom  I  will  intro- 
duce to  you  now  wUl  preeent  their  personal 
experiences  as  well  as  their  recommendations 
in  several  of  these  areas.  In  order  of  their 
appearance,  they  are  as  follows : 

Ms.  KatheUen  CarroU  Gallagher    Ms    Gal- 
lagher has  been  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion for  several  years  and  has  served  In  sev- 
eral  leadership   capacities.   In   the   business 
world,  she  is  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Coach- 
man Industries.  Inc.  of  MlddJebury.  Indiana 
She   is  also  the  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  that  corporation    Mr   T    H 
Corson.   Youll    be  Interested   to  know  that 
when  Mr.  Corson  was  approached  to  give  Ms 
Gallagher  the  time  to  come  to  Washington 
to  testify  before  thu  committee,  lie  said  "My 
opinion  of  the  men  in  government  and  those 
elected  Senators  has  risen  considerably  since 
learning  that  they  have  asked  you  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  single  parent.  They  can 
benefit  greaUy  from  your  knowledge  and  that 
of  your  organization,  and   Its'  gratifying  to 
know  that  Congress  Is  actually  seeking  the 
advice  of  those  who  had  experience  with  the 
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problems.  Hopefully,  theyTl  do  more  at  thu 
in  all  areas  of  government."  ^^ 

Mb    OaUagher   became   a  single  parent  la 
years   ago   and   at   that   Ume,   her   two  son. 
were  age   13  and   16  and  her  daughter  was 
14.  Since  her  divorce,  her  children  have  sue 
cesafulJy  completed  the  total  of  16  years  oi 
ooUege  in  nine  of  those  12  years    Her  eldest 
son   has  hU  doctorate  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  nuclear  and  systems  engineerinB 
and  her  younger  son  is  a  graduate  of  Indian 
University  and  Is  now  a  Certified  Public  Ac 
oountant.  Her  daughter  is  a  RegUtered  Nur^ 
J^lallalng  In  the  Intensive  care  of  newborn 
babies.  All  of  them  are  happUy  married 

Ms.  Martin  Creasy,  Ms  Creasy  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  herself  and 
was  married  to  a  non-commlssloned  offlcer 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  for  more  than 
14  years.  She  Is  divorced,  and  a  parent  of 
three  growing  boys.  She  has  direct  knowledge 
of  how  politics  governing  the  mUltary  affect 
the  lives  of  enlUted  servicemen  and  their 
famuies  whUe  on  active  duty.  Ms.  Casey  is  > 
housewife  from  New  Ipswich.  New  Hamn- 
shire.  ' 

Ms.  Patricia  Toung  Ms.  Young  la  the  di- 
vorced mother  of  three  children  and  Is  a 
resident  of  Andover.  iiassachusetts  She  b 
employed  as  a  Secretary.  Her  situation  is 
rather  unique,  because  her  divorce  from  s 
senior  non-commissioned  officer  In  the 
United  SUtes  Army  did  not  solve  very  many 
problems  for  her.  Many  of  those  problems 
continue  because  of  some  mUltary  policies 
no  longer  \n  existence  but  which.  In  her  case 
*re  not  yet  resolved.  WhUe  she  Is  divorced 
from  a  former  Army  non-commissioned  of- 
fleer,  her  testimony  wUl  ahow.  I  believe  that 
her  divorce  from  problems  generated  by  "be- 
nign military  neglect"  wiu  not  be  final  untu 
she  leaves  this  planet. 

8TATXMIKT   OF   MB     OALLAOHXR 

I  am  personally  delighted  to  dlscua  certain 
areas  of  concern  which  I  share  with  other 
single  parent  women  functioning  in  the 
business  world. 

My  12  years  spent  as  a  single  parent  were 
not  easy  ones.  I'm  not  complaining,  because 
Ive  been  very  fortunate.  My  children  have 
turned  out  well.  I've  worked  extremely  hard 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  my  family  and 
I  have  felt  Uke  "second  class"  citizens  be- 
cause of  my  divorce.  A  man  or  woman  di- 
vorced or  separated  with  children  Is  the 
subject  of  a  wide  variety  of  overt  and  covert 
discrimination,  some  of  which  Is  directly  due 
to  lack  of  govenmienui  controls  and  laws 
This  discrimination  takes  many  forms  and 
I  would  like  to  review  with  you  some  of  the 
particularly  relevant  aspects.  If  you  magnify 
my  problems  as  one  single  parent  woman 
by  the  10.000.000  single  parents  in  the  United 
SUtes  today,  you  will  easily  realize  my  con- 
cern as  an  Individual  as  well  as  the  concern 
of  my  organization.  Parents  Without  Part- 
ners. 

( 1)  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the 
most  commonly  shared  dilemmas  of  single 
parents  is  adequau  income.  Child  support 
payments  or  life  insurance  benefits  are  rarely 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  fsmlly 
In  nearly  every  case.  It  Is  mandatorv  that  a 
single  parent  be  employed  outside  the  home 
in  order  adequately  to  support  the  house- 
hold. This  leads  to  ansulary  problems  of 
child  care,  low  income  leveU  of  the  average 
woman,  bringing  their  occupational  skills 
current,  and  finding  a  suitable  Job.  Today  one 
family  in  nine  Is  headed  by  a  woman— this 
means  6  6  million  famlUes  headed  by  women. 
Tn  the  decade  between  1960  and  "70  thU 
group  Increased  24%  in  numbers. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
despite  women's  rights  movemenu  and  equal 
opportunity  legislation  from  the  Congress, 
flgiires  on  the  earnings  by  occupational  and 
educational  levels  clearly  show  that  a  work- 
ing woman  with  a  high  school  education 
earns  approximately  6«%  of  the  salary  »t- 
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tained  by  men  on  an  equivalent  level  of 
age  and  ediicatlon.  From  the  sUndpolnt  of 
iociety.  concern  must  be  cenUred  on  the 
lUtus  of  those  single  parent  families  with 
dependent  children  Most  are  not  as  fortu- 
nate as  I  have  been.  I  did  manage  to  keep 
three  children  in  college  at  the  same  time  on 
earnings  of  approximately  $6,000  per  year, 
plus  approximately  $2300  In  child  support 
annually. 

This  is  a  very  bro«ul  problem  The  propor- 
^n  of  mothers  working  ouuide  the  home 
to  no^  more  than  double  that  of  26  years  ago. 
for  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  problem, 
oonslder  the  group  of  mothers  with  children 
uader  six.  Last  year,  there  were  more  than  4.3 
million  mothers  with  children  under  six  in 
the  labor  force.  More  appalling,  there  were 
13  mUUon  mothers  with  children  who  were 
brmging  up  their  families  without  a  husband 
Add  to  this  the  children  from  six  to  17  years 
of  ago  being  raised  by  single  parent  women — 
almost  3,3  million — and  one  soon  realizes  that 
compared  to  the  estimated  number  of 
licensed  day-care  sloU  of  800,000,  the  recent 
veto  by  the  President  on  the  matter  of  day 
oare  facilities  only  serves  to  aggravate  im- 
mediate solutions  to  this  gigantic  problem 
far  single  parents  and  their  chUdren, 

13)  The  second  area  of  concern  are  the 
problems  generated  by  InequlUble  taxation 
of  tho  single  parent.  Most  assuredly,  child 
care  expenses  should  be  treated  as  a  business 
expense  rather  than  a  personal  expense 

An  industrialist  can  hire  2  dozen  extra  sec- 
reUrtes  and  even  a  chauffeur  and  there  Is 
never  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  their 
wages  will  be  a  legitimate  tax  deduction.  Ho 
pays  their  wages  from  one  pocket  and  recoups 
a  handy  tax  brecUc  from  the  Treasury  with 
another.  The  secretaries  help  him  work  more 
effectively.  They  help  him  spend  time  more 
productively  so  that  he  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  our  nation's  economy.  With- 
out them  and  their  help,  he  would  be  very 
mucl^  cut  down  to  size. 

But  what  ab;>ut  fathers  or  mothers  who 
cant  even  get  to  the  stage  of  taking  a  job 
at  all  without  paying  someone  to  look  after 
their  ChUdren  or  clean  their  homes?  They 
dont  have  the  resources  of  a  millionaire, 
but  they  liave  to  hire  someone  or  pay  some- 
one to  help  them  all  the  same.  No  business 
deduction  for  them — despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  parents  could  not  even  work 
at  all  without  incurring  such  expenses,  let 
alone  getting  to  the  stage  of  thinking  In 
terms  of  help  to  enable  them  to  work  more 
effectively. 

Certainly,  where  two  divorced  or  separated 
parents  provide  support  to  chUdren,  there 
should  be  some  automatic,  equlUble  formula 
for  allowing  them  to  split  exemptions  and 
claim  tax  credit,  both  for  support  and  for 
the  education  of  those  dependent  chUdren. 
Meaningful  Ux  reform  Is  long  overdue,  I 
would  think  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  l)e  seriously  embarrassed 
by  their  Inaction,  I.  and  other  single  par- 
ents, wonder  exactly  what  the  time  Uble  on 
thU  glacier  la? 

let  me  personalize  tax  problems  as  they 
affect  single  parenU.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
may  have  read  about  who  was  the  subject  of 
IRS  harassment.  On  two  occasions,  the  IRS 
chose  to  audit  my  returns  as  a  single  par- 
•°t — the  first  time  when  my  former  husband 
claimed  both  me  and  the  three  chUdren 
(mind  you.  this  was  two  years  after  the  di- 
vorce) and  it  was  this  Incorrect  filing  that 
triggered  an  audit  of  my  return,  and  the 
burden  of  proving  the  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions fell  on  my  shoulders.  At  one  point, 
I  was  threatened  by  the  IRS  auditor  that  he 
would  take  away  aU  my  dependent  exemp- 
tlons  unless  I  would  "give  "  some  of  these  ex- 
empUons  to  my  former  husband.  Actually, 
the  auditor  also  threatened  to  use  my  older 
sons  scholarship  money  against  me  In  com- 
putUig  which  of  us  contributed  60%  of  the 
toui   support.   This,   in   spite   of   their   own 


printed  rulings  which  sUte  that  schoiarahlps 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  Income  In  such 
cases.  I  flnaUy  had  to  utUlze  the  services  of  a 
practicing  tax  conaulUnt  to  plead  the  hear- 
ing successfully  before  an  IRfl  examiner.  All 
this,  at  imnecessary  and  great  expense  to  me 
at  a  time  when  I  could  little  afford  It. 

(8)  The  third  area  of  concern  are  problems 
encountered  in  the  areas  of  credit,  mortgages 
and  Insurance  for  the  widowed  and  divorced. 

Let  me  sight  a  couple  of  brief  examples : 

In  1962,  I  suffered  the  indignity  of  l>elng 
refused  automobUe  Insurance  coverage  sim- 
ply because  I  was  newly-dlvorced.  and  con- 
sidered a  bad  risk  for  that  reason.  AllsUte 
Insurance  Company  refused  my  application, 
refused  even  to  process  it,  because  I  had  not 
been  divorced  for  at  least  a  year.  I  submit 
that  I  was  a  twtter  driver  after  my  divorce 
than  I  was  before.  Not  only  that,  why  could 
1  not  l>e  considered  as  an  Individual  and  be 
Judged  on  my  own  driving  record? 

From  all  that  I  hear  In  my  organization, 
insurance  discrimination  against  the  di- 
vorced and  widowed  stUl  exists  and  has  not 
receded  at  all.  From  what  I  am  told.  I  believe 
It  has  escalated. 

As  far  as  credit  is  concerned,  Pve  l>een  for- 
tunate. My  Income  level  is  higher  than  most 
single  parent  women.  However,  there  Is  one 
Interesting  anecdote  to  Indicate  discrimina- 
tion. In  May  of  1971,  1  sent  an  application  for 
a  BankAmerlcard  to  First  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  In  South  Bend.  Indiana.  This  was 
Willie  I  was  employed  as  business  adminis- 
trator for  eight  doctors,  managing  several 
X-ray  faculties,  and  my  Income  was  Indi- 
cated near  $10,000.  Within  that  very  same 
week,  a  woman  appeared  from  the  Bank- 
Amerlcard Central  Office  to  apply  for  my  Job, 
but  I  never  heard  anything  directly  from 
BankAmerlcard  I  wrote  the  banking  faclUty 
to  which  the  application  had  been  sent  and 
explained  what  had  happened.  I  also  ex- 
plained that  I  would  stUl  Uke  to  have  a  card. 
To  this  day,  I  have  never  received  an  ac- 
knowledgement to  my  application  or  my  let- 
ter, nor  have  I  received  a  BankAmerlcard. 

(4)  The  fourth  concern  I  have  is  the  prob- 
lem of  divorce  and  separation  and  the  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  dependent  chUdren 
The  education  of  my  children  has  been  my 
prime  motivation  these  past  12  years.  I  was 
stunned  when  I  read  my  divorce  decree  In 
1961  to  learn  that  no  reference  or  provUlon 
had  been  inserted  in  the  decree  for  their 
higher  education.  This  is  one  area  where  a 
national  divorce  code  with  mandatory  provi- 
sions for  shared  responsibUity  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  would  l>e  of  great  and  last- 
ing benefit.  Such  provisions  will  probably  not 
exist  as  long  as  sUtes  are  the  control  point 
for  the  issuance  of  divorce  decrees.  In  addi- 
tion, there  should  be  mandatory  provisions 
for  the  Insurance  and  health  protection  of 
those  ChUdren. 

There  are  many,  many  reasons  for  a  na- 
tional divorce  code  and  It  could  be  ap- 
proached through  the  sutes  on  the  same 
basis  that  the  "no-fault"  automobUe  Insur- 
ance legislation  was  approached:  minlmtim 
standards  and  a  time  frame. 

(5)  Problems  relating  to  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  will  continue  to  plague  xia  imtU 
government  makes  more  adequate  provisions 
in  our  educational  system  to  provide  that  all 
children,  equally  and  fairly,  are  given  the 
right  to  learn  about  marriage,  about  divorce, 
about  being  good,  effective  parenu.  ete..  In 
order  that  they  may  better  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  certainties  of  their  life  styles. 
The  recently  developed  program,  "Bducation 
for  Parenthood  ",  launched  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  ChUd  Develop- 
ment in  September,  1972.  Is  most  exciung  m 
all  respects.  This  Is  Just  the  type  of  thing  our 
nation  needs  as  we  view  with  considerable 
anxiety  the  recent  trends  in  marriage  dlseolu- 
tion.  Hopefully,  similar  programs  in  other 
areas  will  be  developed  and  launched.  My 
organizatloQ  continues  to  be  available  as  ooa- 


sultante  and  U  prepared  at  aU  times  to  Bhai« 
our  experience  with  aU  governmental  levels 
concerned.  Let  me  also  add.  Senators,  that 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  arc  asking 
us  to  discuss  pertinent  viewpolnte  toward 
speedy  solutions  to  our  shared  problems  ot 
single  parenu  and  their  ctuidren  in  our  so- 
ciety today  .  .  .  and  tomorrow. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

STATKicxirr  or  ics.  ckxast 
I    was   involved    with    the  mUltary  for  14 
years.  Many  problems  were  encountered  and, 
of  course,  not  all  of  them  were  mUltarUy  con- 
nected. Problems  common  to  most  marriages 
^^Jjecome  more  prominent,  however,  becaxise  of 
^he  stresses  of  mUltary  Ufe.  Many  problems 
encountered    directly    result    from    policies 
governing  mUltary  personnel  as  weU  as,  in 
some  cases,  the  lack  of  covering  policies. 

The  overriding  problem  for  enlisted  mili- 
tary families  Is  money.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  famUies  I  knew  In  the  military  found  It 
necessary  to  "moonlight"  in  order  to  survive. 
No  matter  how  tight  the  hold  on  the  purse 
strings,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  work  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  for  my  husband  to 
work  part-time,  three  nlghU  a  week  plus 
Saturdays  every  week  He  held  the  rank  of 
Technical  Sergeant,  at  that  time  the  second 
highest  non-commlssloned  offlcer  rank. 

Even  though  military  pay  scales  have 
escalated  recently,  so  has  the  cost  of  living. 
The  "tight  money"  situation  for  enlisted 
rnllltary  families  has  not  altered. 

The  necessity  of  "moonlighting"  adds  lU 
own  strain  to  family  life.  My  chUdren  spent 
more  time  at  under-staffed  nurseries  and  ■ 
with  baby-sitters  than  in  their  own  home. 
This  factor,  plus  the  added  physical  stress 
of  "moonlighting",  placed  my  husband  and 
me  in  an  atmosphere  where  family  Ufe  was 
almost  nil.  Although  low  finances  is  one 
problem  nearly  everyone  encounters  at  some 
point,  one  would  think  that  men  in  the 
mlUUry  service  of  their  government,  what- 
ever their  rank,  would  be  able  to  support  a 
small  famUy  without  the  added  mental  and 
physical  stress  of  "moofillghllng". 

One  of  the  biggest  financial  strains  placed 
on  wives  of  non-commlsiloned  officers  came 
when  a  decision  was  made  to  allow  non- 
commissioned officers  to  receive  family  al- 
lotment checks  along  with  their  monthly 
pay  checks.  No  consideration  was  given  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  non-commtssloned 
officers  whose  husbands  were  already  using 
their  pay  to  their  own  personal  sitlsfacUon. 
This  decision  was  a  misuke. 

Unnecessary  transfers  run  a  close  second 
to  financial  problems  for  military  famUies 
Undue  mental,  physical  and — again — finan- 
cial stram  Is  placed  on  families  In  the  proc- 
ess of  transferring  from  one  base  to  another. 
The  strain  is  even  greater  when  the  famUy 
is   not   aUowed   to   follow. 

Moving  from  one  home  to  another,  from 
one  scho»M  to  aaothef.  becomes  mare  diffi- 
cult as  thff  children  get  older  and  friends 
become  closer. 

Transfers  to  overseas  bases  where  life  Is 
toUUy  different  and  where  housing  is  either 
non-existent  or  of  low  quality  places  other 
kinds  of  strain  on  family  life. 

Overseas  bases  where  only  famUies  of  of- 
ficers are  allowed  makes  the  enlisted  man 
feel  gvUlty  of  his  ranJc,  Another  strain,  per- 
haps the  biggest  strain  of  all  Is  placed  on 
thoee  famlUes  where  the  wife  Ls  forced,  with- 
out advance  or  continued  counsel,  to  take 
over  the  fuU  respousibUitv  as  a  "head  of 
household". 

MUltary  life  makes  unique  demands  la 
many  ways  and  all  members  of  the  family 
have  pride  in  service  to  our  country  and  do 
their  very  best  to  meet  those  demands  with- 
out complaining.  However,  a  woman  becom- 
ing both  father  and  mother  to  her  chU- 
dren for  any  length  of  tUne  learns  to  be 
leas  dependent  on  her  husband,  uiore  inde- 
pendent and  more  capable  of  being  her  own 
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bo«.  In  many  caaea  where   the  husband   i» 
the  tnie  foundation  of  the  marrtage.  the  mar- 
rtog«  beglna  to  falter  with  thla  type  of  trana- 
nr.   Kvery   effort   should    be    made    by    the 
Armed  Services  to  keep  the  families  together 
and.  where  it  Is  Impossible  to  do  so  because 
of  security  reasons  or  war-time  conditions 
then  counseling  should  be  readily  araUable 
for  thoee  who  8t*uid  and  wait.  The  divorce 
statistics  of  our  Viet  Nam  POWs  bear  me  out 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  when  a  service- 
man is  taken  from  hU  famUy  for  sl:t  months 
or  more  for  security  reason  which  cannot  be 
divulged  that  a  senior  officer  come  by  and 
expUln  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  wife  and 
chUdren  In  terms  they  will  understand  with- 
out divulging  the  necessity  of  the  mission' 
rrom  my  experience,  this  would  have  been 
extremely    helpful,    and    would    have   saved 
much  strain  on  many  marriages    After  all 
the    percentage    of    field    grade   officers    and 
above  Is  at  Its  highest  point  in  military  his- 
tory. While  the  Armed  Services  do  a  good  Job 
of    "taking   care    of    their    own"    the    word 
own"  should  be  more  fuUy  extended  to  In- 
clude the  mUltary  dependents,  too. 

■Hie  mUltary  does  take  care  of  widows  and 
orphans.  Divorce,  in  many  respects,  has  the 
»me  effect  as  death  on  mUltary  dependents 
Even  worse  effet^tai  i  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  greater  concern  shown  for  military  di- 
vorcees and  their  chUdren,  particularly  as 
they  may  affect  tje  chUdren  In  tertns  of  fi- 
nancial supoprt  and  medical  care 

In  preparing  for  this  testimony  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  member  of  our  organization,  a  field 
grade  officer  now  retired  from  the  Army,  that 
conditions  leading  to  marriage  dissolution 
and  resulting  single  parenthood  are  more 
acute  m  the  service  than  among  clvUlans 
This  is  true  because  many  famUles  cannot  ad- 
just to  the  constant  relocating  which  seems 
to  be  required  In  the  miutary,  that  break- 
ups are  caused  by  low  pay  and  poor  living 
conditions  among  the  enlisted  personnel 
(many  of  whom  are  on  welfare),  and  the 
necessity  of  "hardship  tours"  (one  year  over- 
seas without  famUy) . 

He  found,  as  did  I,  that  the  mUltary  is 
highly  sensitive  about  releasmg  any  statis- 
tics to  any  organization  on  subjects  which 
they  feel  might  cause  an  unfavorable  public 
image.  Maybe  you  can  change  this.  I  hope  so 
Thank  vou. 
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STATXKiirr  or  ms.  tottko 

.,^L"*™*°'  ™y  ^°"  weekly  Income  Is 
•  135  00:  my  net  •104  00.  I  receive  no  other 
income  for  either  myself  or  my  chUdren  I 
can  barely  meet  my  expenses,  which  are 
greater  than  they  need  be  because  I  have  to 
work  and  that  means  baby-sitters. 

My  expenses  are  also  larger  because  I  have 
to  clothe  myself  for  my  work,  a  greater  ex- 
pense than  It  would  be  If  I  were  a  housewUe 
Also  I  dont  have  time  to  prepare  economical 

J^;'-  *'"*2  ^  ™'y  °°  so-called  "convenience 
roods  and  one  must  pay  for  the  convenience 
I  am  one  of  thoee  heads  of  households  whose 
tax  base  is  higher,  and  I  pay  a  penalty  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  a  single  parent 

In  1957  I  was  married  to  a  serviceman  at- 
^hed  to  Army  security,  with  the  rank  of 
3P-4.  My  former  husband  attained  a  rank 
or  SP-5  in  1958.  then  took  a  year's  separa- 
tion from  the  Army  in  1968-59  He  re-enllated 
in  1959  as  an  SP^,  the  grade  he  left.  Prior  to 
our  marriage,  he  had  served  18  months  In 
Korea,  and  his  service  record  was  exceUent 

upon  re-enllatment.  he  taught  as  an  in- 
structor at  Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts  He 
was  9elec:ed  for  the  Non-Conmilssloned  Offi- 
cers Academy  In  New  Jersey  and  from  there 
he  went  on  to  Washington.  D.C.  for  Instruc- 
torlal  courses.  He  was  then  selected  for  lan- 
guage school  In  Monterey,  CallfomU  His 
specialty  was  Arabic.  At  thta  time  he  was 
prcmcted  to  the  rank  of  K-0. 


PoUowlng  language  school,  he  retumad  to 
Washington  to  receive  instructions  and  await 
orders  for  assignment  to  Turkey.  After  one 
year  in  Turkey,  he  was  assigned  to  Beirut 
for  2  years  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
E-7,  the  Army  highest,  shorUy  after  his  ar- 
rival. AU  throughout  his  mUltary  career  he 
received  numerous  commendations  and  rec- 
ommendations from  his  commanding  officers 
for  outstanding  performance. 

Prior  to  my  leaving  for  Beirut  with  my 
ChUdren.  another  chUd  was  bom  and  in 
addlUon.  one  of  o\xt  sons  was  hoeplt*ll»d 
Ajrter  my  arrival  in  Beirut,  there  were  five 
additional  hospitalizations  for  the  entire 
famUy.  I  developed  menlngltus  and  was  Uter 
operated  on  for  a  tubal  ligation  which  fol- 
lowmg  surgery,  developed  serious  Infections. 
My  husband  also  had  an  accident  whUe 
swimming,  and  my  son  suffered  complica- 
tions in  a  routine  tonsUectomy  and  adenom- 
ectomy. 

My  husband -s  assignment  In  Beirut  was  ex- 
tremely demanding,  and  the  pressures  were 
great.  In  addition,  the  frequent  and  serious 
illnesses  of  our  famUy  plus  the  death  of  hU 
father  (the  majority  of  the  funeral  expenses 
wwre  placed  on  my  husband),  the  con«t«icy 
of  doctor  and  prescription  bUls,  the  cost  of 
hiring  domestic  help  because  of  my  confine- 
ment to  bed  under  doctors  orders  all  con- 
tributed to  my  husbands  suffering  consider- 
able  mental  and  nervous  tension  and 
anguish. 

When  we  decided  that  he  should  seek  pro- 
fessional assistance,  we  discovered  that  all 
that  was  avaUable  In  Beirut  was  a  phvslclan 
who  could  administer  tranquUlzers.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  husband  turned  to  alcohol  for 
relief,  and  a  distinguished  military  career 
began  to  go  down  the  drain. 

There  were  no  medical  faclUtles  avaUable 
to  us  as  a  miUtary  famUy  in  Beirut  We  In- 
kV,7*^''*^  '^^^  medical  and  prescription 
bUls.  There  was  no  policy  established  for  re- 
imbursement at  the  United  SUtes  Embassy 
in  Beirut.  My  husbands  Income  was  in  no 
way  sufficient  to  cover  these  bUls  In  addition 
to  the  day-to-day  living  expenses 

After  many  months  of  medlcaUon  for  my 
sons  ear  Infections  (the  operation  did  not 
help).  It  was  upon  the  written  statement 
and  strong  advice  of  my  sons  physician  that 
we  returned  to  the  United  States  for  proper 
medical  treatment  and  change  of  climate 
When  my  husband  put  in  for  a  transfer  back 
w»^?  States,  he  was  threatened  that  If  he 
left  his  assignment  In  Beirut  he  would  prob- 
ably  be  transferred  out  of  his  outfit.  And  this 
Is  exactly  what  did  occur. 

WhUe  awaiting  orders  to  be  transferred 
back  to  the  Umted  States,  my  husband  re- 
ceived a  communication  that  stated  he  was 
no  longer  with  the  ASA  due  to  "debt"  (hos- 
pital, physicians  and  medication  which  the 
miutary  didn't  pay  and  for  which  the  Em- 
t^y  did  not  reimburse).  The  mUltary  used 
this  excuse  to  transfer  him  from  his  umt 
and  the  resulting  humiliation  he  suffered 
caused  him  great  anguish  He  had  great  pride 
In  himseu.  his  unit  and  hla  career  He  was 
a  man  torn  between  his  love  for  his  lob  and 
his  love  for  hU  famUy  and  It  was  at  this 
point  that  he  seemed  to  fall  apart  and  turn 
totaUy  to  alcohol. 

When  we  arrived  In  the  States,  the  chil- 
dren and  I  went  to  Ohio.  My  husband  con- 
tinued on  to  hU  assignment  In  California 
ShorUy  after  reporting  to  his  new  assign- 
ment, I  received  a  telephone  call  that  he  was 
»b«ent  without  leave.  He  later  turned  him- 
self in  and  was  brought  up  for  court  martial. 
I  flew  to  CaUfomU  and  left  my  flve-year-old 
and  two  toddlers  In  Ohio.  After  long  discus- 
sions with  his  defense  counsel  and  his  com- 
manding officers,  they  advised  me  that  he 
was  greatly  in  need  of  medical  and  psychia- 


tric aaatstance.  They  did  not  want  to  m. 
him  court  martUUed.  How«vw,  dua  to  hH 
rank,  he  was  to  be  used  as  an  "axample"  to 
others.  This  was  actually  told  to  my  husband 
and  me  by  these  officers  Because  he  was  to 
be  an  "example",  no  medical  assistance  was 
forthcoming. 

At  thU  time,  my  own  physical  deterlora- 
Uon  was  extreme.  After  the  court  martial 
my  husband  was  assigned  to  Fort  Huachuoa! 
Arlaona.  Before  I  left  him  in  California  to 
return  to  Ohio,  my  husband's  physical  and 
mental  state  was  at  an  all-tUne  low.  After  a 
brief  period,  he  Instructed  me  to  bring  the 
famUy  to  Arizona  and,  upon  my  arrival  I 
discovered  that  he  was  again  AWOL.  This 
tune,  su  weeks  elapsed  before  he  returned 
He  was  again  brought  up  for  court  martial 
and  again  demoted  In  rank.  During  this  en- 
tire period,  he  had  one  interrlew  with  a 
psychiatrist. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  husband  was 
advised  to  "leave  the  mlUt*ry  service"  He 
left  the  service,  but  not  for  medical  reasons 
Thus,  my  children  and  I  no  longer  have  any 
consideration  as  military  dependenu.  There 
Is  no  support  for  my  children,  nor  Is  there 
any  available  medical  care  or  other  privUeges 
which  would  be  available  to  us  If  he  had  a 
medical  discharge. 

Diu-Uig  his  year's  tour  of  duty  In  Turkey, 
my  daughter  and  I  were  hospl^ized  In  the 
States.  My  husband  was  not  able  to  be  with 
us  In  addition  to  this,  the  Army's  non-reim- 
bursement of  our  medical  bUls  In  Berult  had 
left  us  In  great  financial  debt  upon  return 
to  the  States  and  I  was  not  able  to  give 
hUn  very  much  moral  and  physical  support 
during  his  post-Berult  assignmenta  In  Cali-^ 
fomla  and  Arizona.  These  separations  createa 
great  strains  on  the  famUy  as  a  unit  anc 
upon  my  husband  and  me  as  Individuals  and 
In  turn,  upon  our  entire  marriage. 

After  Berult.  my  husband  endeavored  to 
receive  reimbursement  for  our  medical  bills 
Incurred  in  Lebanon.  They  were  never 
honored ! 

Whim  my  husband  was  assigned  to  Bwnilt. 
our  marriage  was  very  sound.  I  feel  that 
the  lack  of  medical  assistance  to  our  family 
(as  well  as  other  famUles  In  the  service,  and 
I  have  plenty  of  examples),  no  family  coun- 
seling, no  psychiatric  care  and  at  that  time 
no  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  a  disease — 
all  of  these  factors  assisted  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  marriage  In  a  most  viable  man- 
ner. 

Because  my  husband's  Ulness  was  not  rec- 
ognized at  the  time  of  his  discharge  {aft«- 
14  years  of  active  military  service)  which  up 
to  the  time  of  Beruit  was  commendable  he 
did  not  receive  the  medical  discharge  for 
which  he  was  qualified.  Therefore,  my  chil- 
dren reap  no  military  benefita  nor  do  I  for 
their  care  and  support. 

The  deterioration  of  my  husband  due  to  al- 
coholism occurred  while  In  the  service.  It 
caused  great  stress  upon  my  children,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  save  our  marriage  nor  was 
my  husband  able  to  cope  with  his  escalating 
problems.  A  very  fine  marriage  ended,  a  very 
valuable  soldiers  service  was  lost  to  his  coun- 
try and  my  chUdren  and  I  continue  to  suffer 
because  of  the  Ineptitude  of  the  mUltary.  the 
necessity  of  creating  "the  example"  and  the 
"benign  neglect"  of  the  fact  that  mUltary 
wives  and  children  are  people  too. 

I^^nkly.  It  would  be  better  had  he  died. 
My  children  would  have  greater  security  If 
that  had  happened.  He  might  have  died,  and 
It  may  be  that  he  has.  I  don't  know.  I  havent 
heard  a  thtag  for  three  years. 

The  Ineptitude  with  which  my  husbands 
case  was  handled,  has  caused  untold  emo- 
tional stress,  particularly  for  my  oldest 
daughter.  The  only  assistance  for  her  which 
I  can  afford  Is  school  counseling.  She  needs 
much,  much  more  than  that. 
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I  might  also  add  that  after  my  husband's 
discharge  and  subsequent  desertion  of  his 
fanally.  our  household  goods  were  shipped  to^ 
Ohio.  I  went  back  to  Maasachusetta  with  the 
children  I  couldnt  obtain  a  release  to  have 
the  furniture  sent  to  me  because  I  "needed 
niy  former  husband's  signature".  Conseqent- 
ij,  this  pedantic  attention  to  red  tape  caused 
me  to  beg  from  relatives  to  have  a  home  for 
my  ChUdren.  I  also  had  to  spend  money  I  de- 
sperately needed  for  lawyers  to  try  to  obtain 
my  home  furnishings.  In  addition,  many  of 
our  households  goods  were  sold  In  Berult  to 
pay  some  of  the  medical  bills  we  owed  and 
for  which  we  were  never  reimbursed. 

The  Army  must  provide  for  greater  oognl- 
tance  for  their  families  in  trouble.  Many 
times  I  thought  that  If  the  system  or  even 
one  of  his  coonmandlng  officers  had  the  back- 
bone to  stand  up  and  fight  for  my  husband 
that  today  there  would  be  a  whole  famUy 
unit  with  a  father  who  Is  a  whole  person. 
The  need  at  that  time  for  decent  medical 
and  psychiatric  attention  was  acute  but  lack- 
ing. 

Maybe  It  stUl  Is.  My  nine-year -old-son  tells 
people  that  his  father  is  dead  because  he 
cannot  accept  the  fact  that  he  has  been  re- 
jected My  seven-year -old  can't  remember  his 
father,  and  my  12-year-old  daughter  Is  fight- 
ing a  desperate  battle  within  herself  about 
who  is  to  blame  for  her  father's  disappear- 
ance from  her  life.  If  this  Is  not  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  family  unit  by  separation.  mUl- 
tary ineptitude  and  basic  Ignorance.  I  don't 
know  what  you  would  call  it. 

MUltary  families  have  a  dUfictUt  lot  at  beet. 
MUltary  men  would  do  a  much  more  efficient 
Job  in  serving  our  country  if  the  basic  In- 
sUbUlty  of  mUltary  famUles  caused  by  low 
pay.  frequent  transfers  and  duty-necessitat- 
ing frequent  and  lengthy  absences  could  be 
aUevlated  by  a  greater  concern  and  aware- 
ness for  the  needs  of  mUltary  wives  and  chU- 
dren, plus  more  adequate  psychiatric,  psy- 
chological and  marriage  oounsellng  services 
Without  that,  the  problems  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  mUltary  marriage  dissolution  the 
children,  wUl  not  be  appreciably  aUevlated 

I  do  hope  you'll  do  something  about  It. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

CONCLtTSlOW 

In  stimmary,  gentlemen,  let  me  reiterate 
the  fact  that  there  are  many,  many  things 
our  Federal  Oovernment  can  do  to  alleviate 
the  pain,  suffering,  trauma  and  maladjust- 
ments caused  by  marriage  dissolution,  all  of 
which  have  deleterious  effecta  on  children 
and  youth.  I  won't  take  the  time  to  define  aU 
the  reasons  why  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so  be- 
cause they  are  more  eloquently  stated  In  the 
testimony  than  I  can  artlciUata  In  a  sum- 
mary. 

The  four  of  us  did  not  spend  verv  much 
ttoe  talking  about  what  single  parenta  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  critical  area  of  need 
meaningful  Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
legislation.  From  all  that  I  have  been  told  by 
not  only  my  own  90.000  members  but  every 
•ingle  parent  with  young  chUdren  I  have 
taUced  to.  this  is  the  Number  One  Priority 
Hopefully,  forces  can  agam  be  mustared  to 
make  this  legislation  a  reality.  Our  nation 
needs  it  now,  our  children  need  it  now.  and 
It  Is  their  right  as  weU  as  the  right  of  thoee 
ret  unborn  to  have  it.  It  simply  must  be 
flone  I  might  add  that  as  this  testimony  is 
l>elng  drafted  in  Ita  final  form  (Thursday, 
September  20)  our  expert  on  the  subject  of 
Day  Care  had  to  cancel  her  scheduled  ap- 
pearance with  us  .  .  .  she  couldnt  find  any- 
one to  take  care  of  her  children. 

In  addition  to  unvetoed  Day  Care  and 
Child  Development  legislation,  my  organtea- 
tlon  also  suggests  the  following: 

1  A  total  end,  to  fact  as  well  as  theory. 
to  class  dtscrUnlnatlon  baaed  on  sex  or  marl- 
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tal  status  in  the  areas  of  housing,  credit  and 
Insurance. 

a.  Immediate  tax  reform  which,  in  fairness 
and  equity,  wUl  equalize  the  tax  base  be- 
tween married  couples  and  heads  of  house- 
holds; such  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
deduction  of  chUd  care  expenses  as  a  bufi- 
neaa  deduction  rather  than  a  personal  deduc- 
tion and,  in  addition,  a  percentage  considera- 
tion for  the  dependent  deduction  when  two 
parties  not  in  the  same  household  contribute 
to  child  support. 

3.  A  re-examinatlon  by  the  Armed  Services 
as  weU  as  other  governmental  departmenta 
of  aU  policies  covering  transfers  and  famUy 
relocations.  (I've  been  told  by  many  marriage 
counselors,  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
that  the  chances  of  marriage  dissolution  rise 
sharply — at  least  60% — following  a  famUy  re- 
location. I  believe  It.) 

4.  The  Armed  Services  should  re-examine 
aU  their  policies  covering  dependenta  with 
particular  reference  to  control  of  aUotmenta 
for  child  support  and  alimony. 

6.  Uniform  standards  by  aU  states  In  di- 
vorce codes  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  with  particular  attei 
tlon  to  "no-fa\Ut"  provisions.  The  archaic 
vorce  codes  In  many  of  our  states  encoun 
the  adversary  system  In  divorce  practice  _, 
lawyers  and  usually  brands  a  party  "guUty' 
or  "at  fault."  This  does  not  end  the  conten- 
tiousness which  a  divorce  purporta  to  cure 
and  has  long  term.  deleterlo\u  effecta  on  ct 
dren. 

6.  Uniform  chUd  custody  and  support  laws 
and  enforcement. 


Tmt  iJtPACT  or  THx  Income  Tax  on  the 
Faicilt 

(Testimony  of  Harvey  E.  Brazer,  professor 
of  economics  and  research  associate.  In- 
stitute of  PubUc  PoUcy  Studies,  the 
University  of  Michigan) 

Within  the  tax  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government  only  the  individual  income  tax 
bears  directly  on  the  stabUlty  of  the  famUy. 
My  concern  In  these  remarks  is  not  with  the 
effects  of  the  weight  of  taxes  in  general.  It 
lies,  rather,  with  those  features  of  the  tax 
law  that  Impose  heavier  burdens  on  the 
famUy  headed  by  two  adulta  as  compared 
with  the  single-head  family. 

The  Joining  together  of  two  people  through 
marriage  to  form  a  household— or  their 
separation  through  divorce  or  death — need 
not  be  permitted  to  affect  tax  llabUlty  by 
more  than  the  consequences  of  adding  or 
dropping  a  dependents  exempUon.  As  In 
Canada  and  some  other  taxing  Jurisdictions, 
a  man  and  a  woman  each  of  whom  receives 
Income,  may  pay  Jointly  the  same  amount 
of  income  tax  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  they  marry  or,  if  married,  stay  married 
The  problem  arises  In  this  country  in  part 
because  under  our  law  the  unit  for  taxaUon 
Is.  essentially,  the  household,  rather  than 
the  Individual  And  under  an  Income  tax 
that  alms  at  taxing  people  according  to  their 
relative  economic  power  of  wellbelng.  this  Is 
as  It  should  be.  At  the  same  time,  however 
under  this  approach  It  Is  difficult  to  steer 
a  course  between  the  single  Inxllvldual,  the 
single  head  of  household,  and  the  married 
couple  that  will  do  Justice  to  all  and  also 
avoid  either  Imposing  tax  penalUee  on.  w 
offering  tax  bonuses  for.  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  alternative  of  ignoring  the 
marital  status  of  the  tax  payer,  largelv  or 
entirely.  Inevitably  resulu  in  vastly  differ- 
ent  treatment  of  slmUarly  circumstanced 
economic    unlta   or   households. 

In  the  discussion  that  foUowa  it  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  the  Institution  of  mar- 
riage may  no  longer  be  as  easy  to  define  as  it 
once    was.    Changing    social    mores    suggest 


that  formal,  legal  marriages  coupled  with 
"no-fault"  divorce  laws,  may  be  Increasingly 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  leas  formal  or 
non-legally  sanctioned  liaisons  that  appear 
to  be  gaining  more  widespread  aoceptablUty. 
To  the  extant,  therefore,  that  "marital  sta- 
tus" becomes  moce  a  matter  of  legal  form 
rather  than  a  description  of  living  arrange- 
menU  relevant  for  measuring  economic  and, 
therefore,  taxpaylng  capacity,  any  differen- 
tial impacta  of  the  income  tax  that  turn  on 
the  distinction  between  married  and  single 
individuals  take  on  greater  weight  and  may 
be  hitting  an  Increasingly  fragUe  Institu- 
tion. 

I  shaU  discuss  first  the  principal  features 
of  the  United  States  Income  tax  that  dlffer- 
entlata  between  married  and  single  taxpay- 
ers. These  are  the  rate  structure,  the  low 
Income  allowance  and  the  optional  standard 
deduction,  the  medical  deduction,  the  child 
care  allowance,  and  the  capital  loss  carry- 
over. This  Is  by  no  means  a  completely  In- 
clusive list,  but  for  all  except  a  small  hand- 
ful of  taxpayers  other  aspects  of  the  tax 
code  that  make  tax  llabUlty  turn  in  some 
•>art  on  marital  status  are  Irrelevant  eso- 
eria. 

THE    TAX    EATE    8T«I7CTTJ»E 

From  1948  to  1969  married  couples  enjoyed 
the  prlvUege  of  beteg  taxed  as  though  they 
were  single  Individuals  each  having  half  of 
their  Joint  Incomes.  In  1961  approxlmataly 
half  of  the  benefita  of  income-splitting  was 
extended  to  single  persons  who  maintain  a 
home  occupied  by  one  or  more  dependents 
For  Individuals  with  substantial  Incomes 
who  contemplated  marriage  with  someone 
whose  Income  was  zero  or  relatively  low, 
the  law  offered  the  opportunity,  through  In- 
come-splitting, to  "marry  into  lower  brack- 
eta."  It  also  brought  enormous  pressures  for 
change  from  single  persons  subject  to  very 
much  higher  tax  rates  than  their  married 
compatriota  who  enjoyed  equal  incomes 
UntU  the  1969  Revenue  Act  took  effect  the 
single  taxpayer's  tax  llabUlty  exceeded  that 
of  the  married  couple  with  the  same  taxable 
income  by  an  amount  that  ranged  from  3  6 
percent  at  taxable  income  of  •I  000  to  25  3 
percent  at  •12.000,  and  a  peak  of  42.1  percent 
at  •28.000."  Expressed  In  this  fashion  the  tax 
law  seems  to  have  dealt  harshly  with  the 
single  person  and  most  generouslv  with  the 
married  couple  only  one  party  to  'which  had 
income.  It  was,  however,  very  well  suited 
to  the  case  of  the  married  couple  with  in- 
come equally  attributable  to  husband  and 
wife,  as  compared  with  the  single  taxpayer 
with  income  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  the 
couple.  Stated  another  way.  under  the  pre- 
1970  law  U  brothers  A  and  B  and  slste«  X 
and  T  each  had  •10.000  per  year  of  taxcble 
^icome  and  continued  to  do  so  after  they 
became  married  couples  AX  and  BY  mar- 
riage would  not  have  affected  their  tax  lia- 
bilities.     • 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1969.  however,  changed 
aU  this  WhUe  the  tax  rates  applicable  to 
married  couples  filing  either  Joint  or  separate 
returns  remained  unchanged,  for  single  in- 
dividuals rates  applicable  to  taxable  Income 
In  the  bracketa  »4,000  to  ^6,000  up  to  •38.000 
to  •44.000  were  reduced  by  fro«B  l  at  M.OOO 
to  •6.000  to  10  percentage  polnta  at  »ao!ooo 
to  •36.000.  or  by  as  much  as  20  8  penxnt 
(from  48  to  38  percent  In  the  820.000  to 
•22.000  bracket).  As  a  consequence  our  tax- 


•  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inten^i 
Revenue  TaxaUon.  a*meral  ixvlanAtiom  of 
th*  Tajc  Reform  Act  of  l»€a.  HJi.  f  Ji7#  fist 
Conffrau.  PubUc  Lew  $1-172  (Waahingtoo: 
UJS.  Oovernment  Printing  Office,  I9T0»  p 
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payers  A,  B.  C,  and  D  each  woiild  pay  tax 
of  92.000  as  umnairtod  individuals,  for  a  total 
of  $8,360.  As  they  cont«mpl&t«  marriage, 
however,  they  now  observe  that  their  Joint 
tax  UabUltles  win  rise,  after  marriage,  to 
W.760.  Thus  the  change  under  the  1969 
Revenue  Act  in  the  rate  structure  In  the 
drcumstancee  described  has  Imposed  an  an- 
nual tax  of  $200  per  couple  on  marriage! 

"ITioee  who  may  fUe  tax  returns  as  heads  of 
households    are   placed    approximately    haif 
way  between  single  persons  and  married  cou- 
ples filing  Joint  retxims  In  the  construction 
of  the  tex  rate  schedules.  And  the  tax  costs 
of  marriage  vary  with  income  and  the  pro- 
portions   of    Income    attributable    to    each 
member  of  a  married  couple.  Thus  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  generalize  about  the  penalty  borne  by 
marriage  under  current  tax  rate  schedules. 
Clearly   it   may   be   negative   or   zero,   either 
where  Income  Is  very  low  or  where  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  the  couple's  income 
Is  received  by  only  one  of  the  parties.  whUe 
It  rises  to  a  very  large  sum  where  Income  is 
high  and   equally  divided   between  the  two 
spouses.  For  example.  If  the  man  and  woman 
each  earns  $50,000  In  Uxable  Income  per  year, 
as  single  Individuals  they  would  pay  income 
taxes  of  $20,190  each,  or  $40,380.  The  "tax 
price"  of  marriage  Is  $4,800.  for  as  a  married 
couple  their  tax  llabUlty  would  rise  to  $46.- 
180.  And,  of  course,  If  all  of  the  $100,000  of 
taxable  Income  was  earned  by  either  the  hus- 
band or  wife  It  could  be  divided  evenly  be- 
tween them  through  marriage  followed   by 
divorce  and   an   appropriate  alimony  agree- 
ment, with  a  tax  saving  to  the  couple  of  al- 
most $5,000  per  year.  At  the  other  extreme, 
with  only  $1,000  of  taxable  Income  accruing 
to  each  Individual,  marriage  would  actually 
save  $5  per  year.  I  wlU  not  specuUte  on  the 
implications  of  these  figures  for  the  attitude 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  relation 
between  iQcccne  and  virtue. 

THB    OPTIONAL    STANDARD    DEDUCTION    AND    TH« 
LOW  tNCOm  ALLOWANCX 

Taxpayers  may  not  avail  themselves  of  one 
of  three  options  for  handling  non-business 
deductions.  They  may  take  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  state  and  local  taxes,  charitable 
contributions,  interest  paid,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  a  miscellany  of  other  expenses. 
Or  they  may  choose  Instead  the  optional 
standard  deduction  of  15  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  subject  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 
The  third  option  Is  the  low  Income  allowance 
of  a  flat  $1,300.  The  choice  between  the 
standard  deduction  and  the  low  Income  al- 
lowance turns  simply  on  Income.  Dp  to 
$8,667  the  low  Income  allowance  exceeds  the 
standard  deduction  and  will  be  taken  unless 
Itemized  deductions  are  greater  than  $1,300. 

The  standard  deduction  and  the  it*  are  so 
designed  as  to  impose  tax  costs  on  marriage 
because  they  apply^under  the  same  terms  to 
married  as  to  single  taxpayers.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, returning  to  brothers  A  and  B  and 
sisters  X  and  Y.  let  us  suppose  that  each  has 
$12,000  of  adjusted  gross  income.  Collectively, 
while  single,  they  would  be  entitled  to  $7,200 
($1300  X  4)  In  standard  deductions.  But  fol- 
lowing the  marriages  of  A  and  X  and  B  and 
Y,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  the 
standard  deduction  permissible  Is  reduced  to 
$2,000  per  couple,  for  a  reduction  of  $3J00  In 
total  and  an  Increase,  on  this  account,  of 
some  $600  in  the  tax  UabUmes  of  the  fovir 
people. 

The  operation  of  the  low  income  allowance 
has  a  similar  Impact  on  marriage.  Suppose 
two  people  each  with  adjvisted  gross  Income 
of  $5,000.  As  single  t«ucpayera  each  Is  entitled 
to  a  UA  of  $1300,  or  $3,600  In  total.  IX  they 
now  marry  their  combined  income  of  $10,000 
entities  them  to  only  a  standard  deduction 
of  $1,500,  for  a  loas  of  deductions  of  $1,100. 
In  this  Instance  marriage  costs  over  $150  per 
year  In  additional  tax  liability. 
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It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  married 
couples  cannot  regain  the  tax  advantages  of 
sutus  as  single  taxpayers  by  flUng  separate 
returns.  In  the  case  of  separate  returns  the 
LIA  permitted  is  only  $650  per  return  and 
the  maximum  standard  deducUon  U  reduced 
to  $1,000.  Divorce,  once  more.  Is  the  clear-cut 
answer  to  the  problem ! 

THX  DEDUCTION  FOB  MXOICAL  XXPKNSXS 

Medical  expenses  may  be  taken  as  an  ttem- 
laed  deduction  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  3  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  income 
and  the  costs  of  medicine  and  drugs  count 
as  medical  expenses  only  insofar  as  they  ex- 
ceed 1  per  cent  of  AOI.  In  cases  where  most  or 
all  of  such  expenses  are  Incurred  in  behalf 
of  one  spouse  the  medical  expense  deducUon 
may  be  substanually  larger  IX  that  spouse 
both  has  Income  and  can  file  as  a  slnKle  tax- 
payer. 

As  we  have  seen,  divorce  Is  one  way  In 
which  single  taxpayer  status  may  be  attained 
and  the  Income  of  a  couple  divided  between 
them.  Suppose  that  (1)  married  couple  AX 
has  AOI  of  $20,000,  all  earned  by  A  and  (2) 
medical  expenses  of  $1,000  and  $300  of  drug 
costs  are  incurred  In  behalf  of  X.  PUing 
Jointly  as  a  married  couple.  AX  may  deduct 
only  $400.  But  IX  A  and  X.  XoUowlng  a  divorce 
were  to  divide  their  Income  ao  that  X  re- 
ceived $8,000  and  A  $12,000,  the  medical  ex- 
pense deducUon  available  to  X  would  be 
$880.'  or  $480  higher. 

Obviously  any  of  an  Infinite  number  of 
combinations  of  Income  and  medical  expense 
allocations  between  married  couples  Is  poe- 
slble.  The  foregoing  numbers  are  merely  one 
lllustrauon.  As  such  the  numbers  have  no 
particular  significance  other  than  to  demon- 
strate  another,  probably  minor,  burden  that 
the  Income  lax  law  may  Impose  on  marriage. 

THB  CHILD  AND  OTHEa  DEPENOINTS  CAMX 
ALLOWANCE 

As  much  as  $400  per  month  or  M.SOO  per 
year  may  be  deducted  for  the  costs  of  house- 
hold services  or  for  the  care  of  one  or  more 
dependent  children  under  the  age  of  15  or  an 
incapacitated  spouse  or  dependent  when  such 
costs  are  Incurred  In  orjjer  to  enable  the  tax- 
payer to  be  gainfully  employed.  This  amount 
is  deducUble,  however,  only  IX  AOI  Is  equal 
to  or  less  than  $18,000.  Above  that  level  the 
amount  of  the  allowable  deducUon  U  reduced 
by  50  cents  for  each  dollar  by  which  AOI 
exceeds  $18,000.  Thus  at  AOI  of  $27,600  the 
deductible  amount  Is  reduced  to  zero 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  a  married  couple 
^^lrJ7°  chUdren  under  the  age  of  15  earns 
$36,000.  divided  evenly  between  husband 
and  wife.  At  this  Income  level  they  are  not 
permitted  to  deduct  anything  that  may  be 
spent  for  household  services  or  for  the  care 
of  the  chUdren.  If.  however,  the  marriage  is 
terminated  and  one  child  Is  assigned  to  each 
parent,  since  we  now  have  two  AOIs  of  $18,000 
rather  than  one  of  $30,000,  the  total  allow- 
able deduction  Xor  household  services  or  child 
care  may  amoxint  to  as  much  as  $9,600.  Thus 
entirely  apart  from  the  tax  savings  accruing 
from  the  dlssoluUon  oX  the  marriage  becatjaa 
oX  other  aspects  ol  the  law,  this  one  feature 
by  itaelX  may  cut  taxable  Income  by  close 
to  $10,000  and  provide  a  tax  reduction  of 
scHne  $2,500. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  kind  oX 
tax  Impact  noted  here  Is  not  applicable 
merely  to  younger  or  young  middle-aged 
taxpayers  with  chUdren  under  age  15.  It  ap- 
plies as  well  to  taxpayers  who  may  be  respon- 
sible for  Incapacitated  parents  or  adult  chil- 
dren. And,  while  one  may  strongly  favor 
this  liberal  treatment  of  the  kind  of  ex- 
pensee  under  discussion,  the  very  Urge  dlX- 
Xerence  In  the  treatment  oX  single  as  com- 
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pared   to  married  Uxpayers  U  strtkln*  in- 
deed. ^ 

THX  OKoucnoN  Foa  caktal  Losaxs 
Net  capital  Iosms  in  any  one  year  may  be 
deducted  Xrom  other  Income  In  an  amount 
oX  up  to  $1,000  The  excess  may  be  carried 
Xorward  Indefinitely  and.  IX  not  offset  by 
capital  gains,  the  carryover  U.  again,  de- 
ductible from  ordinary  mcome  to  the  extent 
oX  $1,000  p>er  year. 

The  $1,000  limit  appUee  Irrespective  of  the 
marital  status  oX  the  taxpayer.  Thus  IX  both 
husband  and  wlXe  have  suffered  substantial 
capital  losMs  and  neither  the  current  year 
nor  succeeding  years  bring  offsetting  capital 
gains,  they  could  double  the  amount  deduc- 
tible on  this  account  if  they  attained  sin- 
gle status  as  taxpayers. 

This  Xeature  oX  the  Ux  law  as  It  Impinges 
upon  marriage  U  probably  not  of  major 
quantitative  Importance.  Nevertheless,  it 
does,  once  more,  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  element  of  the  Ux  coda  should 
operate  In  such  fashion  as  to  bring  a  higher 
tax  liability  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  Uxpayers  are  married  rather  than  single. 

OViaALL  IMPACT  ON  ItARITAL  STATUS 

To  this  point  we  have  been  looking  at  se- 
lected aspecte  of  the  tadlvidual  income  tax 
with  each  of  them  viewed  Independently  of 
the  others.  In  an  effort  to  gain  some  addi- 
tional perspective  it  may  be  helpful  to  look 
at  the  tax  consequences  of  marriage  under 
some  lUustraUve  circumstances  with  re- 
spect to  level  of  Income,  the  distribution  of 
income  between  husband  and  wlXe,  and  the 
nature  ol  non-business  deducUons  In 
Table  1  some  hypothetical  tax  UablllUes  are 
presented  In  the  first  row  oX  this  Table  we 
have  the  llabUltles  Incurred  by  Uxpayers  fil- 
ing Joint  returns.  In  the  two  rows  that  follow 
the  compuutlons  are  based  on  the  assimip- 
tion  that  Income  Is  split  equally  between 
the  dissolved  marriage  partners,  either  be- 
cause one  half  was  earned  by  each  or  be- 
cause alimony  equal  to  one  halX  oX  AOI  Is 
paid  to  the  ex-spouse.  In  the  second  row  each 
oX  the  parents  is  assigned  one  chUd  and  thus 
they  both  file  tax  returns  as  heads  oX  house- 
holds. whUe  In  the  third  row  both  chUdren 
are  assigned  to  one  parent,  who  qualifies  as 
a  head  of  household,  and  the  other  parent 
files  his  tax  return  as  a  single  Individual. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  an  even  split  of 
both  Income  and  chUdren  always,  in  the 
Ulustratlve  cases  presented,  produces  the 
smaUest  Ux,  liabUity.  The  difference  In  in- 
come tax  llabUlty  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
$98  per  year  even  where  AOI  Is  only  $5,000, 
and  that  difference  rises  to  a  range  of  about 
$1,500  to  $2,500  at  an  AOI  of  $40,000,  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  deductions  are 
Itemized.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  m- 
clude  the  effects,  described  earlier,  of  the 
treatment  of  medical  expenses  and  costs  of 
household  services  and  care  of  dependents, 
and  the  capital  loss  effect.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  couple  with  AOI  of  $40,000,  for  ex- 
ample, dlssoluUon  of  the  marriage  could 
permit  further  deducUons  of  $9,600  for 
household  services  and  chUd  care,  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  deduction  for  capital  losses,  and 
$600  of  medical  expenses  not  deducUble  In 
the  Joint  return.  This  $12,200  In  reduced  tax- 
able Income  coiUd  bring  the  tax  saving,  as- 
suming Itemized  deductions  are  taken,  from 
less  than  $1,500  to  as  high  as  $5,000  per  year. 
This  amount  represenu  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  after-tax  Income  avaUable  to  tb«  couple 
lUlng  a  Joint  return.  Similar  calctilations 
would  offer  starUlng.  but  less  dramatic,  evi- 
dence Indicating  how  expensive  marital  ties 
can  be  under  the  Federal  Income  tax,  even  at 
low  or  moderate  Income  levels. 
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Income.  1970.  lnO.vidu.1  Incom.  T«,  Rtlurns'  (W«jhinflon   U.S.  Government  Printing  Officrls??) 

It  Jdln'^rtorii::eTh;t"hTp:7uniary    ^r  ""^^T^n.^^^'.^^TS^T  °'    ^  ^"  fff r^  °^  ^^e  interest  in  emer- 

mcentlves  Xor  dissolving  marriages  that  are  I  would  not  be  concerned  about  the  aUo-     f^^py  medicine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

currently  offered   under  the   individual   In-     cation  of  exemptions  for  dependent  children  ^*'  ^"^  article  be  printed  in  the  FIecord. 

come  tax  are  of  no  Influence  on  people  s  de-     between  parents  as  taxable  entitles.  As  I  sug-  ^  believe  it  illustrates  the  need  and  im- 

clslons  m  thU  area.  And  the  Influence  ex-     gested  at  length  elsewhere,'  the  present  form  Portance  for  the  enactment  of  the  emer- 

erted  can  h»rdly  be  conducive  to  Improved     of  the  exemption  would  be  better  abandoned  gency  medicine  legislation  which  I  feel 

i^uL^^.n""^  T  \ '*•''  ''  ^  ^^'^  '^'**'"     '^/*'°' o^  »«  i"«>«»«-conditioned  chUdren-s  confident  the  President  W^sto 

qualified   than  I   to   attempt   to  gauge   Uie     allowance  patterned  along  imes  not  very  dlX-  There  beiiiff  iWnhwti^   tVfTo^i  i 

effect.    Having    attempted    to   spell    out    Uie      ferent  from  the  Family  ^Ulowance  PUn  that  ^„t  ^iLj^^  w      °?J«C"on'   'he   article 

dimensions  and  sources  of  the  tax  pressure     was  passed  In  the  House  but  faUed  to  gain  f  oraered  to  De  printed  in  the  Record, 

on  marriage.  I  wUl  venture  some  sug^tlons      approval  In  the  Senate  last  year.  *^  foUows: 

as  to  how  that  pressure  might  be  reduced         The   problems   presented    by   the   coat  of  STATXwrox  Trauma  Ca«e;    Ma*tland  Insti- 

or    eliminated.    It    may    tempt    some,    as   a     household  services  and  chUd  care  deduction  '^"   »«»   Emi^cency   Medicine 

means  of  enhancing  famUy  sUbUlty.  to  go     are  readUy  solved.  If  the  deduction  U  war-  The    Maryland    InstltuU    for    Bmenrencv 

further  In  the  direction  of  favoring  marriage     ranted   for  a  couple   with   Income  of  up  to  Medicine  is  now  designated  the  -svstenw  or^n 

through  Uje  tax  system   I  reject  thU  for  two     $18,000  It  should  also  be  warranted  at  higher  trol  center"  of  a  new  sUtewlde  di^^L^ 

reasons.  The  first  U  that  If  married  couples      'eveU  of  Income.  Thus  all  that  is  required  U  program  that  wUl  radlcaUy  affect  e^rv  hM 

enjoy  tax  concessions  these  concessions  wUl     tbat  the  provision  under  which  the  deduc-  pltal  emergency  room  In  the  sUte   Based^ 

appear  Inequitable  to  widows  and  widowers     "ble  amount  is  reduced  as  Income  exceeds  the  University  of  Maryland  In  BtLmmnZ^tyl 

and  the  •wronged"  parties  to  divorces,  none     BIS.OOO  be  dropped.  institute  is  unique  In  having  a  sUtev^ldT'n^ 

of  whom  chooaes  to  be  unmarried.  And  IX  the          ^^7  ftrst  proposal,  re-establishing  the  in-  work   of    radio   communications    and    Inu*" 

special    tax    treatment    is   extended    to   such      dividual    as    the    taxable    unit,    should    be  hospital     ooUaboraUon     centered     uoon     It" 

people   holding   the   line   against   only   some      adopted  neither  the  capital  loss  offset  of  not  unique  In  Its  agresslve  treatment  of  MtJentii' 

single   people   seems   neither   equluble   nor     more  than  $1,000  against  other  Income  nor  by  teams  of  doctors  and  other  personnel  who 

politically  vUble.  My  second  reason  is  that     the  LIA  or  standard  deduction  would  con-  are  f<«warned  and   waiting   when  the  m. 

legaUy  identifiable  and  recognized  naarrlage      ttoue  to  present  problems    Difficulties  arise  tienu  arrive  by  helicopter  or  ambulance  and 

may  or  may  not  Involve  murpersonal  rela-      now  because  the  amount  of  these  deductions  unique  In  the  fast  processlnK  of  laboratorv 

tlonahlps    that    are    subsUntiaUy    different     available   Is  made  to   turn  on   whether  two  <UkU.                                                                          ' 

from  those  that  may  obtam  In  the  absence     P«»Ple   are   or   are   not   married.    Under   the  The  program's  multldlsclpllnary  annroach 

of  legal   or   religious  sanction.   Men   oX  the     suggestions  offered  here  each  mcome  recelp-  combines    these    life-saving    measure    with 

cloth  may  preach,  and  any  ol  us  may  moral-     '•'^t   would  constitute  a  Uxable  entity  Ir-  hour-by-hour  basic  research  Into  many  as 

Ize,  but  surely  the  tax  code  is  not  the  ap-     respective  of  his  or  her  marlUl  sUtus.  Thus  spects  of  trauma  and  its  treatment  Thi  in 

proprlate    vehicle    for    rewardmg    virtue    or      neither  marriage  nor  dissolution  of  marriage  eludes  the  tovestlgatlon  of  shock  aa  a  met^ 

punlahmg  am.  Rather.  It  seems  to  me  that      would  affect  allowable  deductions  for  capital  bollc   disease   process   at   the   ceUular   lev^ 

the  tax  system  should  mcorporate  a  com-     lo«a«».  optional  standard  deduction,  or  LIA.  Dr.  R  Adams  CJowley,  director  erf  the  center 

pletely  neutral  stance  m  this  regard.                   Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  medical  &!«>  heads  the  sUte's  new  Division  of  Emer- 

Wlth  respect  to  the  rate  structure  under     expense  deduction.  gency  Medical  Services, 

the  mcome  tax,  neutrality  requires  that  m-         ^  suspect  that  the  present  Income  tax.  de-  The    origins    of    the    InstltuU    (formerly 

come  be  taxed  to  the  Individual  who  earns     *P*^  'ts  obvious  shortcomings.  Is  not  a  major  called  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Traxima) 

it  or  to  whom  It  accrues.  Each  mdlvldual  m      liiAuenoe   on    famUy   sUbUlty.    But    It   does  Ko  back  to  1956.  when  Dr.  Cowley    a  heart 

receipt  of  Income  would  be  a  unit  for  taxa-     ^^™  to  me  both  InequlUble  and  potentiaUy  surgeon,     became     interested     in     studvimr 

tlon,    mcludlng   each    of   the   two   marriage     disruptive  of  an  institution  that  has  served  shock.  At  that  time,  he  recalls    "the  main 

partners.  IX  one  spouse  had  less  than  some     °^  society  weU  (Xor  the  most  part) ,  to  con-  problem  was  getting  the  patient  off  the  Dumo 

minimal   mcome  he  or  she  could  be  given     *^"*  ^  ^^e  tax  law  those  features  that  per-  ''•th  the  right  amount  of  blood  "  This  wu 

dependency  sUtus.  Putting  aside  problems     °^*  '**  liability  to  turn  In  some  appreciable  <lon«.  rather  cumbersomely  by  weighing  the 

relating  to  property  mcome.  this  approach     nseasure  on  ones  marlUl  sUtus.  It  distresses  patient  before  and  after  surgery  m«nnt  |j. 

would   ensure    that   entry    mto   or   the   dls-      ™"  ^  think  that  A  may  never  marry  X  on  lowances    for    prewelghed    tubes    and    other 

solution  of  marriage  would  leave  tax  lUbU-      advice  of  their  Ux  accountant.  paraphernalia.   To   apply   Dr    BUI    Esmond's 

Ity  unaffected.                                                                                        ^^__^^^^^^  suggesUon  that  measurement  of  pressuree  In 

Property    present    difflculUes    because    of                                "^ the  right  atrium  would  provide  a  good  Index 

community  property  nUee  m  eight  states.  MARYLAND  INSTmTTP  FOR  ^^  Cowley  started  trying  to  develop  an  an- 
*fjL*^"*  property  may  readUy  be  dl-  0^00*^  ifW^NT^  ""^  '°~**'  ^°'  «*«="  "">«  »"*  thlnf  he  dls- 
vlded  between  husband  and  wlXe  and  tax  c.Diui^tv^iiM\^\  Ml!J3ICINE  covered  was  that  he  couldn't  matchthe  find- 
llabUltles  thereby  reduced  In  the  absence  oX  Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President  the  August  ^^^  reported  In  the  literature.  "Nobody  had 
Joint  returns  and  mcome-splittlng.  It  was  issue  of  "Contemoorary  Sureerv"  fea-  *«Pefl™enU  that  could  be  duplicated,  yet 
the  first  oX  these  considerations  that  led  the  tured  an  article  on  Marvln.nirrJit*i<L  "^'T'body  was  talkmg  about  therapy- 
Congress  to  mtroduce  Income -splitting  in  lffv,Vt  In  t!^  innilJ-^  ^<  statewide  study  of  I.OOO  shocked  dogs  convinced  Dr 
1JK8.  But  the  resulu  would  have  bee^  f ar  ^^-?^t  Rt oV^  h  "f  Kf/v^T^^*'*"*  *'"^-  ^"''"'5'  ^^  ^"^  ^^''^  mrsT  predict  1^^ 
preferable  IX,  Instead,  the  Congress  had  pro-  ,  ^  "^  o^te  Has  established  a  Maryland  what  physiologic  sequences  would  cause 
vlded  that  sUte  laws  with  regard  to  com-  I^i^titute  for  Emergency  Medicine  which  death  or  permit  iiXe  could  not  be  made  in- 
munlty  property  were  not  to  be  permitted  ^*S  ^X^n  given  the  mandate  by  the  OOV-  telllgently  unless  mathematicians,  btochem- 
to  govern  m  allocation  oX  mcome  Xor  pur-  emor  to  move  statewide.  I  have  been  in  ***"'  *"**  other  specialists  were  directly  in- 
poees  oX  the  Federal  mcome  tax.  It  is  this  close  contact  with  E)r  R  Adams  Cowlev  ^^^*<*-  Second.  spM:les  differences  are  so 
move  that  I  urge  at  this  time.  the  Director  of  the  Maryland  center  and  ^*^  *f^  ^  ,*^•  ""'^**  were  to  be  thera- 
The  dlstrlbuuon  of  property  among  fam-  worked  with  the  StetMn^RPrnrina?™;  ^T^^^  ,"^'"^-  *^*  ^""^  °'  <***•  h«  wa. 
Uy  members  now  provTdeTa  means  of ^  T^^^y^if  .  ^"^«  *  ^Tant  collecting  from  dogs  had  to  come  from  hu- 
duclng    income   tax   llabUltlee    My   propoeal      *<>  f^^^^loP  !<*  COmmunlcaUon  network.  It  "aans. 

would  simply  add  the  spouse  to  the  potential     ^  estimated  that  a  statewide  system  in  ®"'  shock  u  a  "pause  in  the  act  at  death," 

beneficiaries  and  would  not  pose  a  new  set  of     Maryland,    when    operaUonal,    will    cut  ^  Z^^.^a  J'^f^  ^^  ^  ^  '^^^.  the 

problems.    Whether    or    not    the    tuggestwl     the  accidental  death   rate  In  our  State  ^f!L^„  Jfj"  t!!^           '?™  ^^"^ 

Change    should    be   contemplated.  ^SfT^      Xor^S^h-^^.tTri*.'"!!^^'^ 

much  to  be  said  xor  either  a  gift  Ux  with          .  ^The  Federal  Income  Tax  and  the  Poor",  S^^T^  th'Tpa^nt  SL'^^"^  SSS' 

a  much  more  subsUntlal  blte  than  that  Im-      Calitomia  Lau,  Hevicu>.  AprU,  1W9.       ^  by  aiding  hi.  J^^."STw»    ^e^ 
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Cowley  flrst  asked  the  Army  to  finance  shock 
research  on  people,  the  Army  was  leery  of 
human  experimentation  with  prolonged  In- 
sertion of  catheters  In  the  heart,  arteries,  or 
veins  because  of  the  risk  of  clotting  or  In- 
fection. 

Prom  1960  to  1964,  Dr.  Cowley's  two-bed 
(later  four-bed)  shock  tnflima  unit  deve- 
loped a  data  bank  showing  that  physiologic 
variables  gave  very  little  Indication  of  who 
would  live  and  who  would  die.  "That  proved 
we  were  handling  those  factors  pretty  well," 
Dr.  Cowley  says.  "It  was  the  enzyme,  carbo- 
hydrate, and  protein  studies  that  told  us 
what  was  bad."  Patients  who  did  not  survive 
were  autopsled  to  see  what  organs  were  most 
damaged  by  shock  and  whether  a  charac- 
teristic Injury  could  be  discovered.  "Every- 
body (Including  ourselves)  was  talking  about 
the  lung,  but  lo  and  behold  It  was  the  liver. 
Once  that  little  chemical  factory  goes,  you've 
bad  it.  no  matter  what  your  physiologic  test 
show." 

By  1964.  Dr.  Cowley  recalls,  work  at  his 
unit  had  demonstrated  that  one  can  coUect 
complex  data  without  Interfering  with  ti«at- 
ment.  Prom  1964  on,  the  research  tech- 
mques — Including  Intensive  physiological, 
biochemical,  and  clinical  monitoring — in- 
creasingly became  part  of  the  routine  treat- 
ment of  patients  admitted  to  the  unit.  "To 
do  these  kinds  of  studies,  we  had  to  develop 
expert  techniques  of  patient  care  that  In  any 
other  environment  would  be  risky." 

By  now,  the  institute  has  grown  a  long 
way  beyond  the  original  two  beds.  It  occupies 
a  separate  flve-story  building  with  its  own 
admitting  area  distinct  from  the  university 
hospital's  emergency  room:  two  new  operat- 
ing rooms  right  next  to  the  admitting  area 
(last  year,  before  these  were  opened.  15 
patients  died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  OR) ; 
a  24-hour  clinical  laboratory  servtog  only  the 
patients  In  the  Institute;  a  12-bed  Intensive 
car©  unit:  14  additional  beds  for  somewhat 
less  Intensive  monitoring:  and  a  large  hyper- 
baric chaml)er.  About  80  physicans.  niirses, 
and  other  personnel  are  on  the  staff,  which 
serves  some  1,000  patients  annually.  Accord- 
ing to  plan,  the  bxiildlng  will  expand  eventu- 
ally to  eight  stories,  with  the  heUport  on 
Its  own  roof  rather  than  on  that  of  the 
nsarby  hospital  garage.  Patients  are  now 
transported  to  the  admitting  area  by  flre  de- 
partment ambulance,  and  during  this  flve- 
mlnute  ride  the  patient  is  undressed  and  ex- 
ammed  neurologically. 

RZLICOFTZS    PaoCSAM 

Accidents  are  the  number  one  cause  of 
death  la  the  U.S.  In  peiaona  under  age  37 
and  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
whole  population,  ranking  right  behind 
cancer  and  lieart  disease.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  accldei^tal  deaths  occur  In  rural  areas, 
where  good  emergency  medical  services  are 
often  least  avaUable.  In  the  cities,  only  one 
auto  accident  Injury  in  70  results  In  death; 
in  rural  areas  the  ratio  la  one  in  20.  The 
Maryland  program  uses  helicopters  to  bring 
In  far-away  patients  who  will  die  unless 
treated  promptly. 

Out  on  the  highway,  the  helicopter  pUoU 
try  to  control  external  hemorrhage  and 
establish  a  clear  airway,  but  other  than  that 
they  concentrate  on  getting  the  patient  to 
definitive  care  as  fast  as  possible  rather  than 
using  their  other  paramedical  skills.  One 
additional  thing  they  sometimes  should  do 
suggesU  Dr.  William  Oill,  cUnlcal  director 
of  tfae  Institute,  is  to  insert  a  flutter  valve 
when  tbere  are  dgns  of  pneumothorax.  "It 
can  do  no  harm  even  if  the  patient  does 
not  have  pneumothorax,"  he  says 

Pour  fast,  light  BeU  Jet  Ranger  state  pollc* 
baiicopters  (seven.  U  Is  hoped,  by  next 
year)  spend  about  10%  of  their  time  in  tbe 
emergency  medical  services  program,  whl«h 
geU  absolute  priority  orn  such  othsr  tasks 
a*  chaalng  enminaU.  controlling  traffic,  and 
looUmg  for  marijuana  fields.  The  pUoU  have 


had  81  hours  of  standard  first  aid  training 
plus  a  two-week  course  at  the  Institute 
where  they  learn  by  observation  what  types 
of  patients  shovild  be  brought  there.  They 
return  to  work  at  the  iiLstltute  one  week  each 
year  and  take  additional  upgrading  courses 
as  well. 

About  60%  of  the  patients  the  pUote  bring 
In  come  directly  from  a  highway  crash.  Most 
of  the  others  are  Interhospltal  transfers  in- 
cluding some  nontrauma  patlenu  with  severe 
postoperative  peritonitis  or  septicemia.  "Any 
doctor  In  the  state  can  phone  in  If  he's  In 
trouble,  and  well  take  the  patient.  usuaUy 
without  any  question,"  says  Dr.  Oill.  "Only 
about  4%  or  S'^i  come  here  who  probably 
shouldn't." 

With  the  Increasing  effectiveness  of  the 
helicopter  program  over  the  last  few  years 
patients  in  worse  and  worse  condition  are 
being  brought  in,  yet  the  institute's  survival 
rate  has  risen  from  46%  to  80%.  Even  pa- 
tients declared  dead  by  a  physician  at  the 
roadside  have  been  brought  in  and  saved 
■Our  mortality  rate  includes  the  DOAs " 
says  Dr.  OlU.  "We  have  got  to  find  out  why 
they  arrive  dead.  It  Is  ludicrous  not  to  count 
those  who  die  in  the  flrst  hour  or  the  first 
four  hours."  Without  the  streamlined  orga- 
nization and  pre-existing  plan  involving 
multldUclpllnary  teams  of  surgeons,  the  stir- 
vlval  rate  would  undoubtedly  be  much  lower 
Most  emergency  rooms,  lacking  faculties 
and  staff,  could  not  hope  for  such  a  survival 
rate  with  a  comparable  patient  group. 
AOMrrriNc  area 

Within  minutes  after  a  patient  s  arrival  in 
the  admitting  area,  there  will  be  as  many  as 
six  Intravenous  Imes  connected;  blood  gas 
and  other  laboratory  data  will  be  coming 
back  from  the  lab  via  teleprinter  and  Inter^ 
com;  and  surgeons  may  be  working  simulta- 
neously on  the  patients  brain,  abdomen,  and 
fractures.  X-rays  are  taken  on  the  spot- 
equipment  is  set  up  and  ready  in  adavnce' 
Doctors,  nurses,  and  lab  personnel  are  on 
hand  around  the  clock.  Nurses  needn't  chase 
around   for  special   surgical  equipment    be- 

^IT,  "'f«'^'  ^^^^  **»*"*•  °«*"y  wrapped 
^Ir^^^"^  Past-moving,  aggr««ive  t^- 
ment  Is  done  almost  by.Tote.  and  the  resem- 
blance to  activity  in  an  average  emergency 
room  is  minimal.  k^"^3 

LAPASOTOMY     IS     PEBFOai^D     01»     AIX     PATTEWTS 

wn-H  posrrrvx  taps  obtained  bt  aboominai. 
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"We  treat  before  we  diagnose."  says  Dr 
GUI.  "If  you  waste  time  the  old-fashioned 
way.  listening  to  the  patients  abdomen,  he's 
dead."  Sometimes  a  patients'  abdomen  will 
be  opened  without  asepies  In  the  admitting 
area  so  that  the  surgeon  can  squeeze  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  with  hU  hand  as  a  start  at 
getting  the  blood  pressure  up  above  zero. 

The  Maryland  group  believes  that  tradi- 
tional abdominal  inspection  and  palpation 
are  virtually  useless  in  multiple  trauma 
Chest  injuries  are  likely  to  make  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  Ught.  and  the  presence  of  drugs 
or  alcohol  may  result  In  a  misleading  eval- 
uation. Nor  does  the  Institute  rely  on  the 
ordmary  needle-and-syrlnge  method— or 
even  the  four-quadrant  tap — for  checking 
the  abdomen.  Instead,  abdominal  lavas*  is 
performed;  a  purse-string  suture  Is  used  on 
the  incision  to  prevent  blood  from  gettmg 
into  the  Uter  of  sterUe  solution  that  Is  pour- 
ed  In  through  the  abdomen.  This  solution 
fills  the  entire  peritoneal  cavity  and  then 
drips  out  by  gravity.  If  the  solution  ta  pink 
when  It  comes  out.  there  Is  trouble  Inside 

"This  test  Is  very  accurate — almost  too  ac- 
curate." says  Dr.  OUl.  "It  wlU  pick  up  even 
two  or  three  drops  oX  blood  from  small  torn 
vesseU  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  The 
question  Is.  when  the  solution  Is  very,  very 
pale  pink,  what  do  you  do?  We  ttohik  you 
should  do  a  laparotomy  on  all  patients  with 
posiuve  taps.  Even  In  patlenu  with  very  pale 


pink  taps  one  third  have  significant  Injuries 
Inside.  We  believe  getting  that  one  at  the 
start  outweighs  the  two  negative  laparoto- 
mies." 

Dr.  oill  cites  a  study  of  100  consecutive  au- 
topsies of  patients  who  died  of  traimia.  It 
showed  that  18  of  the  deaths  were  due  to 
simple  abdominal  Injuries  that  had  not 
been  diagnosed.  "Por  the  one  third  who  need 
it  I  laparotomy ) .  each  day  you  wait  the  mor- 
bidity and  morality  will  rlae.  In  emergency 
problems  like  these,  the  risks  of  mlssmg 
something  far  outweigh  the  very  small  risk 
of  exploratory  laparotomy.  You  have  to  ac- 
cept the  concept  of  the  negative  laparotomy 
as  'the  final  diagnostic  teat';  when  you  look 
and  see.  you  miss  nothing.  We  do  not  regard 
negative  exploration  as  a  fault  but  actually 
as  part  of  treatment." 

MANAGE  MENT 

"In  over-all  shock  management  we  rarely 
resort  to  pharmacologic  agents  such  as  vaso- 
pressors or  alpha  and  beta  blockers,"  says 
Dr.  GUI.  "We  agree  with  Dr.  Max  Well  and 
Ills  group  to  Los  Angeles  that  everythmg 
still  revolves  around  adequate  ventUatlon 
and  adequate  volume  replacement.  The  vast 
majority  of  patients  with  shock  caused  by 
blood  loss  or  septicemia  need  a  volume  ex- 
pander and  will  respond."  The  unit  does  use 
such  cardiac  stimulators  as  dlgoxln. 

With  spinal  cord  injuries,  however,  the 
body's  abUlty  to  dilate  and  compress  blood 
vessels  may  be  thrown  off.  "Sometimes  we 
can  get  adequate  pressure  merely  by  tipping 
the  table,  or  vasopressors  may  be  indicated 
even  though  they  are  contralndlcated  in  al- 
most every  other  type  of  shock."  says  Dr 
GUI. 

Uncross-matched  O  positive  blood  Is  used 
freely— about  250  units  a  week  for  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  patients.  Packed  cells  are 
used,  with  plasmanate  to  make  up  the  vol- 
ume. Platelets  and  fresh  plasma  are  given 
routmely.  in  correlation  with  the  amount  of 
blood  transfused.  Blood  temperature  Is 
watched  closely.  "You  get  Irreversible  shock 
unless  you  pay  close  attention,"  Dr.  Gill  com- 
ments. "Most  blood  warmers  are  not  suitable 
for  emergency  tise.  The  long  coll  makes  It 
hard  to  get  blood  m  fast  enough."  Although 
adequate  techniques  for  warming  blood  are 
still  not  available,  a  special  effort  Is  made  to 
do  so  early.  Crystalloid  solutions  are  avoided 
because  of  the  risk  of  overloading  lung  cells 
with  fluid. 

"We  feel  that  arteriography  has  only  a 
small  part  to  play  In  the  critical  emergency 
admission."  says  Dr.  GUI.  "Some  writers  re- 
port In  the  literature  that  It  U  the  best  way 
to  diagnose  spleen  Injuries:  we  think  that's 
nonsense." 

Routine  carotid  arteriography,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  In- 
stitute's approach  to  head  Uijurtes  Accord- 
ing to  Drs.  James  Dunn  and  Ron  Paul, 
neurosurgical  members  of  the  Maryland 
team,  the  Institute  has  reversed  the  mor- 
tality to  head  injuries — and  not  by  con- 
ventional means.  The  institute's  aggressive 
approach  includes  prompt  bilateral  carotid 
arteriography  for  almost  all  patients  with 
suspected  head  injury  Continued  monitor- 
ing of  mtracranlal  pressures  via  a  catheter 
Inside  the  brain  is  used  extensively  in  severe 
head  injuries,  both  open  and  closed.  In  the 
latter,  the  catheter  Is  Inserted  through  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  skull. 

Trauma  patients  with  tmmjtu^d  lungs  rtrn 
a  high  risk  of  succumbing  to  respiratory  fail- 
ure even  If  they  survive  the  original  fn- 
Jurles.  At  the  institute,  ho-wever.  Dr.  GUI 
says  "we  find  we  have  hardly  anything  you 
could  call  shock  lung"  He  attributes  this 
to  an  aggressive  preventive  approach :  Nearly 
all  incoming  patlenu  are  placed  on  respira- 
tors, with  continuous  positive  and  expira- 
tory pressure  ventilation.  This  technlqus, 
which  never  allows  the  lung  to  relax  com- 
pletely,   was    introduced    by    Dr.    Thomas 
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Crawford  McAalan,  professor  of  anestheel- 
(4ogy  and  associate  cUnlcal  director  of  the 
Institute.  Dr.  McAslan  noted  that  the 
lesions  seen  m  shock  lung  resemble  those 
of  the  postperfuston  lung  syndrome,  which 
he  had  prevented  by  the  same  method — years 
ago,  before  he  came  to  the  trauma  unit — 
whUe  performing  open  heart  surgery  with 
Dr.  Cowley. 

With  fractures,  too,  the  Institute's  ap- 
proach Is  aggressive.  "We  aim  as  much  as 
possible  at  defixittlve  strrgery  and  Internal 
fixation  rather  than  treatment  of  fractures 
with  traction  or  spllnU,"  says  Dr.  T.  H.  Mor- 
gan, orthopedic  surgeon.  The  Maryland 
group  considers  fract\ire  treatment  paxt  of 
the  basic  multlsurglctLl  teamwork  because,  if 
it  is  not  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Injury  Is  sustamed,  the  risk  of  Infection  be- 
comes greater.  The  Institute's  approach 
makes  the  patient  much  mor~  easUy  mov- 
able, and  it  avoids  Interfermg  with  the 
treatment  of  other  injuries. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Once  a  patient's  condition  has  ttecn  stabi- 
lized he  Is  moved  from  the  flrst  floor  of  the 
msitute.  which  contains  the  admitting  area 
and  the  operating  rooms,  to  the  12-bed  in- 
tensive care  unit  (see  photograph,  page  35) 
on  the  top  floor.  There,  treatment  is  guided 
by  an  Innovative  -ystem  rf  bedside  monltor- 
mg  and  autc«aatlc  centralised  data  record- 
ing that  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
research  as  well  as  therapy.  An  acute  clinical 
laboratory,  operating  24  hours  a  day,  every 
day  of  the  week,  provides  blood  chemistries 
and  other  laboratory  studies  every  six  hours 
(more  frequently  when  necessary)  for  criti- 
cally 111  patlenU. 

The  automatic  data  collection  system 
monitors  cardiac  output,  central  venous  pres- 
sure, heart  rate  (analog-computed  from  the 
electrocardiogram  signals) ,  and  tempera- 
ture (via  a  rectal  thermistor  probe),  as  well 
as  respiratory  gases  and  pulmonary  function. 
Almost  all  patlenU  have  tracheostomies  or 
endotracheal  tubes.  Breath  by  breath,  air 
samples  are  drawn  to  the  nursing  station 
and  are  elevated  at  the  center  of  the  12-bed 
unit.  These  samples  are  then  automatically 
put  through  a  mass  spectrometer,  which 
rapidly  ionizes  the  gases  and  sorts  the  ions 
magnetically.  A  Wang  desk  calculator  oor- 
relates  the  signals  from  the  O,  and  CO, 
channels  of  the  spectrometer  with  airway 
pressure  and  with  lUtrasonlc  air  flow  meas- 
uremenU  to  provide  a  complete  respiratory 
picture. 

This  relatively  Inexpensive  minicomputer 
Is  now  being  programmed  to  provide  for  all 
patients  an  hourly  printout  (or  a  mlnute-by- 
mlnute  printout  for  any  individual  patient) 
that  includes  temperature,  heart  rate,  sys- 
tolic and  mean  blood  pressure,  frequency  of 
respiration,  tidal  volume,  minute  ventUa- 
tlon, pulmonary  compliance,  and  airway 
resistance.  It  also  provides  airway  pressure 
at  the  end  of  expiration,  alveolar  pCO,  and 
pO,,  fractional  concentration  of  Inspired  oxy- 
gen, rate  of  oxygen  consumption,  respiratory 
exchange  ratio,  calories  consumed  (based  on 
oxygen  consumption  and  respiratory  quo- 
tient), cardiac  output,  and  expired  CO, 
tension. 

Dr.  Stephen  Z.  Tumey,  the  Institute's 
expert  In  respiratory  physiology  and  life 
support  systems,  emphasizes  the  economy 
and  practicality  of  the  system.  The  $7,000 
Wang  calculator  Is  relatively  inexpensive.  It 
can  store  1,000  sets  of  Instructions,  control 
the  tl4.000  mass  spectrometer,  read  an 
analog-to-dlgltal  converUr,  and  edit  out 
spurious  or  noisy  signals.  "People  with  a 
vested  interest  in  a  medical  school's  big 
compuUr  haven't  helped  much  except  to 
make  things  more  complicated  and  more  ex- 
pensive." Dr.  Turney  comments. 

A  second,  off-line.  Wang  calculator  has 
access  to  the  same  mentory  as  does  lU  on- 
Une,  real-time  cousin.  The  sscond  calculator 


facUltates  the  correlation  of  each  patient's 
laboratory  studies  ("anything  you  can  put  a 
number  to,"  as  Dr.  Tumey  puU  It)  with  the 
data  monitored  automaticaUy. 

MULTISYSTEM    ANALYSIS 

In  severe  traunoa,  Dr.  Cowley  says,  "It's  time 
for  physicians  to  get  out  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine and  Into  the  science  of  medicine."  And 
one  of  tlie  institute's  current  projects  is 
"putting  a  number"  to  as  many  aspecte  of 
the  post-traumatic  process  as  possible.  This 
"quantification  of  injury"  goes  far  beyond 
the  clinical  judgment  of  anatomic  damage  to 
various  parU  of  the  body.  Por  every  tissue, 
except  those  In  the  brain,  biochemical  pa- 
rameters are  being  developed  that  wUl  serve 
as  an  index  to  the  extent  of  cell  death  and 
cell  Injury.  The  goal  Is  to  study  the  efficacy 
of  treatment  more  objectively  with  the  aid 
of  a  single  multisystem  analysis  of  relative 
total-txKly  faUure.  Data  from  the  institute's 
trauma  registry,  directed  by  Dr.  David  WU- 
son,  are  being  fed  Into  the  computers  of  the 
statewide  Illinois  trauma  service  (developted 
by  Dr.  David  Boyd,  formerly  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  staff)  and  Into  the  computers 
mamtamed  by  the  Army  at  the  Aberdeen 
and  Edgewater  biological  resesirch  Installa- 
tions In  Maryland. 

The  institute's  methods  of  mapping  the 
fast-moving  metabolic  changes  that  foUow 
mjury  are  based  on  the  pioneering  work  of 
Dr.  Prancls  Moore  in  Boston  and  draw  heav- 
Uy  from  current  hormonal  studies  m  many 
Institutions.  "But  what  makes  this  place 
unique,"  says  Dr.  William  Long  of  the  Mary- 
land group,  "la  that  our  patlenU  are  basi- 
cally preselected.  We're  looking  at  a  much 
more  severely  injured  group  of  patients  than 
Dr.  Moore  studied,  with  far  greater  circu- 
latory changes  and  hormonal  disturbances." 
The  breakdown  of  fat  and  protem  for  energy 
purposes  is  massive.  "We  see  catabolism 
like  hardly  anyone  else  In  the  country  sees," 
says  Dr.  Howard  Champion.  Dialysis  Is  being 
started  earlier  and  earlier  in  an  attempt  to 
Improve  survival  rates. 

Almost  every  patient  at  the  Institute  re- 
ceives parenteral  h3rperallmentation.  "This 
has  been  neglected  for  a  long  time,"  says  Dr. 
AUstalr  Conn.  "It's  becommg  clear  that 
trauma  patients  need  It  to  keep  from  wast- 
mg  away."  But  with  the  standard  solutions 
currently  used  for  hyperalimentation  In  this 
country,  a  patient's  dally  requirement  of 
8,000  or  9.000  calories  (together  with  up  to 
200  or  300  uniU  of  Insulin  to  maintain  blood 
glucose  levels)  creates  osmolality  difficulties 
and  other  complications.  The  renal  faUure 
that  is  produced  by  protein  breakdown  makes 
the  fluid  requlremenu  of  hyperalimentation 
much  more  important  for  the  institute's 
patients  than  they  are  for  routme  posuurgl- 
cal  patlenU. 

Clinicians  at  the  Institute  hope  to  sur- 
mount these  problems  by  using  fat  emul- 
sions and  fat  solutions  in  addition  to  pro- 
Ulns  and  carbohydrates,  thus  raising  the 
numt>er  of  calories  per  unit  of  volume.  This 
approach  has  worked  well  In  Europe,  but  it  is 
stUl  legally  restricted  in  the  VS.  Dr.  PhUip 
Gold  and  other  researchers  at  the  mstltute 
hope  to  put  hyperallmenutlon  on  a  less  In- 
tuitive basis  by  means  of  radioactive  tracer 
studies  of  the  metabolism  of  glucose,  lactate, 
fatty  acids,  and  ammo  acids. 

"Dr.  McAslan's  treatment  is  preventing 
shock  lung, '  says  Dr.  Champion,  "but  shock 
liver  is  stUl  a  wide  open  field."  Shock  liver  Is 
usually  accomp>anled  by  renal  faUure,  and  In 
multiple  trauma  patlenu  it  is  usually  fatal. 
Up  to  now  the  pathologist's  picture  of  shock 
Uver  has  been  clearer  than  the  cUnlclan's  or 
the  biochemist's,  but  researchers  are  hoping 
that  data  from  the  Institute's  unique  prese- 
lected patient  population  wUl  help  close  this 
gap.  Por  one  thing.  Dr.  Edgar  Neptune.  r«- 
•earch  director,  is  Interested  in  deUrnUnlng 
whether  pharmacologic  control  of  cycUc 
AMP  can  improve  the  patient's  status.  "W« 


hope  to  define  Uie  natural  history  and  course 
of  shock  liver  by  the  end  of  this  summer." 
sasrs  Dr.  Long. 

At  the  ceUular  level,  one  focus  of  research 
at  the  institute  Is  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand changes  in  energy  metabolism,  espe- 
cially what  happens  to  ATP  production  by 
the  mitochondria.  Patients  who  die  of  se- 
vere trauma  and  stKx:k  or  of  systematic  infec- 
tion have  shown  an  Impaired  abUlty  to  pro- 
duce ATP.  while  patients  who  die  of  pure 
central  nervous  system  injury  stiU  have 
Intact  mitochondria  as  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  ATP  Is  concerned.  These  findings  are 
supported  by  resulU  of  electron  microscopy 
and  tlme-of-death  mitochondrial  activity 
study  of  tissues  obtained  In  the  Institute's 
Innovative  "Instant  autopsy"  program; 
University  of  Maryland  pathologists,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Trump,  re- 
move tissues  from  19  sites  within  a  few 
minutes  after  heart  death. 

Not  surprisingly,  kidney  tissue  shows  the 
most  mitochondrial  faUure  at  the  time  of 
death,  with  the  liver  second  Little  failure  is 
seen  in  liie  heart.  (Brain  mitochondria  are 
difflctUt  to  isolate).  Is  mitochondrial  faUure 
the  critical  parameter  In  ceU  necrosis?  And 
what  mechanism  catises  the  damsige?  The 
Institute's  biochemical  team,  which  is 
headed  by  Dr.  Neptune,  is  seeking  answers 
to  these  questions. 

Unlike  those  who  had  thought  that  mito- 
chondria are  very  susceptible  to  anoxia.  Dr. 
Joel  Oargtis  beUeves  that  In  a  proper  Ionic 
environment  and  substrate,  liver,  kidney, 
and  heart  mitochondria  are  comparatively 
resistant  to  anoxia.  "It  would  take  relatively 
profound  shock  for  a  long  time  to  produce 
these  changes,'  he  says,  "or  else  other  mech- 
anisms are  at  work."  His  hypothesis:  The 
faU  in  ATP  production  Is  due  to  damage  to 
the  membranes  of  the  cells,  not  vice  versa. 
Membrane  damage  may  be  caused  by  the 
elaboration  of  free  fatty  acids  and  break- 
down producU  of  phospboUplds.  Autopsy 
tissues  are  being  analyzed  for  these  sub- 
stances, and  reseao-chers  are  attempting  to 
develop  a  model  of  the  process  In  the  rat. 

PaaVEWTlNC    INTBCnONS 

Severely  Injured  patlenu  are  highly  v\U- 
nerable  to  infection.  Like  many  cancer  pa- 
tlenU, their  resistance  seems  to  be  almost 
negligible  Dr.  Roger  MUler.  the  insUtute's 
infectious  disease  specialist,  hypothesizes 
that  In  damaged  polymorphonuclear  leuko- 
cytes, phagocytosis  probably  continues,  but 
that  the  ingested  infectious  organism  can 
survive  and  reproduce,  protected  from  anti- 
biotics by  the  white  cell  itself. 

Dr.  MUler  Is  now  virtually  able  to  predict 
infections  before  they  appear.  He  has  modi- 
fied the  nltro  blue  tetrazollum  (NBT)  test 
of  white  cells  from  peripheral  blood  samples 
and  gete  a  positive  reaction  from  12  to  14 
hours  before  systemic  infection  becomes 
cUnlcally  apparent.  The  test  Is  ba^ed  on  the 
I>ercentage  of  cells  In  which  the  stam  is 
reduced  to  a  blue-black  precipitate.  Nor- 
mally, fewer  than  lO*;^  of  the  cells  wUl  show 
this  precipitate.  "If  you  see  \&'~c  or  20*; .  you 
know  something's  wrong,"  says  Dr.  Miller. 
He  regards  the  test  as  an  index  of  membrane- 
damaged  cells. 

The  test  has  also  predicted  recovery  from 
Infection.  "I  didn't  believe  it  mrself."  Dr. 
Miller  says  of  one  severely  Infected  girt 
whose  NBT  test  suddenly  dropped  from  37  «V 
to  normal.  But  ten  hours  later  her  tempera- 
ture was  normal  and  her  blood  cultures  were 
negative 

"Any  village  idiot  can  do  it."  Dr.  MUler 
commenU  on  the  NBT  test,  which  registers 
systemic  Infections  but  not  localised  ab- 
scesses or  wound  Infections.  Splenectomy 
produces  a  transient  false-negaUv*.  perhaps 
baoauss  one  of  ths  functtons  of  the  splssn  is 
to  rainova  damaged  calls  troax  the  blood- 
stream.  Sterokds   interfere    with   th«   intzm- 
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cellular  biochemical  mechanism  that  causes 
the  precipitation  and  therefore  gives  false- 
negatives.  Dr.  MUler  hopes  that  the  test  will 
be  useful  in  patlenu  who  have  undergone 
extensive  surgery  as  well  as  In  those  who 
are  In  shock  due  to  trauma. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Vltek,  a  biochemist  at  the  In- 
stitute, has  discovered  an  alteration  of  car- 
bohydrate metabolism  after  severe  trauma 
that  Is  reflected  In  urinary  excretion  of  sug- 
ars not  normally  found  in  urine.  He  has 
identified  a  high  level  of  Isomaltose,  not  pre- 
viously observed  In  human  urine  at  all.  as 
an  "Integral  part  of  the  systemic  response  to 
severe  trauma."  Institute  researchers  are 
looking  at  the  carbohydrate  composition  of 
cell  membranes  to  see  If  damage  to  them 
may  be  partly  resT>onslble  for  this  phenome- 
non. 

Summing  up.  Dr.  Cowley  says:  "We  feel 
we've  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  with 
what  we  know  now.  For  the  next  big  push 
somebody's  got  to  find  out  why  generalized 
cell  sickness  results  from  local  injury."  He 
speculates  that  five  years  from  now,  traiima 
research  such  as  that  being  done  at  the  In- 
stitute will  have  advanced  to  the  point  that 
use  of  enzyme  replacements,  or  substances 
that  act  on  substrates  until  the  enzymes  are 
replenished,  can  save  the  lives  of  those  who 
now  succumb  to  such  metabolic  effects  of 
trauma  as  liver  shock. 

KXPAKDIIfC    xrroRT 

Meanwhile,  the  Institute  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  number  of  patients  who  need  the 
kind  of  care  that  only  a  specialized  trauma 
center  can  provide.  Satellite  centers  such  as 
the  Baltimore  City  Hospital's  bum  unit  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  pediatric  traiima  center 
are  already  Included  in  the  helicopter  pro- 
gram, and  more  than  700  Infants  have  been 
flown  to  the  primary  newt>om  and  preemle 
nxirsery  program  set  up  by  Drs.  Herman 
Reisenberg  and  Ron  Gutberlet  at  Baltimore 
City  Hoepltals  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Hospital.  But  the  statewide  plan  to  be 
set  up  imder  Governor  Mandels  executive 
order  goes  far  beyond  that. 

Most  accident  victims  in  Maryland  are  still 
being    transported    by    ambulances    to    the 
nearest  hospital    with   an   emergency   room, 
regardless  of  its  faculties  and  staff.  Under 
the  new  program,  which  Dr.  Cowley  has  been 
commissioned   to  Implement,   the  state  will 
be  divided   into   five   regions,  each   with   its 
own  regional  emergency  medical  center,   and 
ail   emergency   and    intensive   care   facilities 
will  be  categorized  according  to  the  kind  of 
care  they  are  equipped  to  give.  Ambulances 
and  helicopters  will  be  in  radio  contact  with 
the  emergency  rooms  and  regional  centers. 
and  leased  telephone  lines  will  connect  all 
the   emergency   rooms   in   a   region    to   each 
other    and    to    the    regional    centers.    These 
centers  will  be  set  up  in  existing  major  hoe- 
pltals to  coordinate  all  emergency  care  with- 
in the  areas  they  serve.  At  the  system's  con- 
trol  center   in    the   Maryland    Institute   for 
Emergency  Medicine,  electronic  display  pan- 
els will  Indicate  bed  and  physician  availabil- 
ity   and    current    emergency    room    status 
throughout  the  state 

There  will  also  be  extensive  traimiatology 
education  programs  for  physicians,  nurses, 
and  emergency  medical  technicians  In  all  the 
five  regions  In  an  effort  to  achieve  Inter- 
hoapltal  collaboration  without  duplication 
of  faculties.  "We're  going  to  have  doctors 
everywhere  talking  to  each  other,"  says  Dr. 
Cowley.  "And  we're  going  to  knock  the  socks 
off  the  death  rate  In  this  state." 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ITS 
LOSING  BATTLE  AGAINST  IN- 
FLATION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Au«Tiat  reportg  on  conaumer  prices 
showed  an  extraordinary  acceleration  of 


InflaUon.  with  a  1 -month  Increase  In- 
overall  prices  of  about  2  percent,  and  a  1- 
month  increase  In  food  prices  of  6  per- 
cent. *^ 

The  Au«xist  report  brings  the  overall 
rate  of  inflation  for  1973  to  over  10  per- 
cent, and  the  food  Inflation  rate  to  about 
32  percent. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  prices 
have  been  rising,  the  vplimie  of  the  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  fo  minimize  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  seriousness  of 
these  inflation  rates  hi-s  also  been 
mounting. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  such 
rhetoric  because  it  distorts  our  percep- 
tion of  the  problems  and  dissipates  our 
energy  in  meeting  them.  The  Consumer 
Economics  Subcommittee  held  2  days  of 
hearings  this  week  on  the  meaning  and 
impUcatlons  of  the  August  price  statistics 
and  the  record  on  iiiflation  for  the  year 

The  hearings  were  held  on  September 
jb  and  26.  Testimony  was  heard  from 
Gary  Seevers.  member.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  Arthur  Okun.  senior  fel- 
low, the  Brookings  Institution:  Howard 
W.  Hjort,  consulting  food  economist. 
Washmgton,  DC. .  and  P.  Thomas  Juster 
Institute  for  Social  Research.  University 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Arthur  Okun 
and  Howard  HJort  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  report  some  of  the 
facts  presented  to  our  subcommittee  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  current  inflaUon  is  the  worst  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
President's  energies  in  coping  with  this 
inflation  are  misdirected. 

A     tn««UK     n»TLATION     W      1973 

I  do  not  believe  the  President,  his  eco- 
nomic advisers,  or  many  others  for  that 
matter,  realize  that  the  inflation  we  are 
experiencing  in  1973  is  of  historical  mag- 
nitude and  of  somewhat  unique  origin 
We  can  see  that  it  Is  of  historical  mag- 
nitude by  comparing  It  with  some  pre- 
vious periods,  using  various  measures  of 
inflation. 

The  postwar  average— 1946  to  1972— 
Price  increase  in  the  GNP  deflator  was 
3  percent;  so  far  this  year  it  has  risen 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6.6  percent. 

The  postwar  average  Increase  for  the 
consumer  price  index  was  about  3  per- 
cent; so  far  this  year  consumer  prices 
nave  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  10 
percent. 

The  postwar  average  for  the  wholesale 
price  index  has  been  about  3  percent  so 
far  this  year  wholesale  prices  have  in- 
creased at  a  20-percent  annual  rate 

,nio**^  "^'  ^^  °^^^  0^  ^e  Inflation  In 
1973  is  unique  because,  although  it  may 
have  some  of  its  origins  in  excessive  Gov- 
ernment deficit  spending  in  1972  and  pre- 
vious years,  it  is  today  primarily  due  to 
supply  shortages  In  the  areas  of  food 
fuel,  and  raw  materials.  ShorUges  In  the 


area  of  food,  for  example,  account  for 
slightly  over  60  percent  of  the  entire  rise 
m  the  consumer  price  index  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1973. 

In  addiUon,  the  inflaUon  in  1973  is 
imiquely  a  woridwide  phenomenon.  To 
ine  extent  that  one  can  say  there  is  any 
excess  demand  in  the  American  economy 
today,  it  is  an  excess  in  international 
demand  that  is  a  result  of  prosperous 
economic  times  In  many  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

Taken  together,  both  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  current  inflaUon  pose 
extremely  difficult  problems  for  economic 
pohcy.  It  Is  an  especially  poor  time  to 
pose  old  Ideological  positions  as  solu- 
Uons  to  these  dlfHcult  new  problems   It 

.^J'  ^^*°°^  '^^  *o  cloud  the  issues 
with  rhetoric.  This  is  what  the  admin- 
istraUon  has  done  with  respect  to  budget 
PoUcy,  the  seriousness  of  the  food  situa- 
tion, and  in  acknowledging  the  difficult 
times  consumers  presenUy  face. 

THX    BtnxiTr    AND    DfTLATION 

In  his  statement  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  the  President  said. 

No  Issue  Is  of  greater  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  than  rising  consumer  prices 
land)  we  can  reach  our  goal  only  if  we 
also  apply  the  single  most  important  weapon 
h'?,H^..  '^'^-  •"«»'«>1  of  the  Inderal 
budget  .  Every  dollar  we  cut  from  Uie  Fed- 
eral deflclt  is  another  blow  against  higher 
prices.  B"*;* 

Yet  the  President's  concern  about  high 
levels  of  Federal  spending  is  not  sup- 
ported  by  a  review  of  any  of  the  staUs- 
tics  on  the  Federal  budget.  The  latest 
Department  of  Commerce  InformaUon 
on  the  Federal  deflclt,  as  measured  on 
a  naUonal  income  accounts  basis,  indi- 
cates that  for  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  Federal  budget  is  In  approxi- 
mate balance.  Looking  at  the  fiscal  1974 
budget  that  projects  Government  spend- 
ing patterns  into  the  future,  and  measur- 
ing the  deficit  in  the  fuU  employment 
terms  that  this  administration  popular- 
ized  we  see  that  there  is  in  fact  a  full 
employment  surplus  of  more  than  3  bil- 
lion In  other  words,  there  Is  no  statis- 
tical evidence  to  support  the  President's 
contention  that  the  current  inflaUon  is 
the  result  of  excess  Government  spend- 
ing. 

^or  Is  the  President's  position  sup- 
ported by  the  consensus  of  economic 
opinion  In  the  NaUon.  As  Dr.  Arthur 
Okun  told  the  subcommittee  Just  yes- 
terday: ■' 

The  inflation  directly  attributable  to  the 
spurt  in  aggregate  demand  is  minor  bv 

any  reasonable  standard  of  past  perform- 
ance or  of  present  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
fiscal  and  monetary  poUcy  has  not  been  the 
major  problem  In  1973.  The  budget  has 
moved  dramatically  away  from  stimulus  and 
toward  restraint,  producing  a  balance  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Dr.  Paul  Samuelson,  writing  in  News- 
week magazine  on  September  24.  argues 
in  fact  that  the  growth  of  government 
has  lagged  behind  the  private  sector  Dr 
Samuelson  says : 

The  real  goods  and  servioee  consumed  bv 
government— by  ail  levels  of  government- 
are  lower  than  they  were  Ave  years  ago  when 
inflation  began!  Not  only  has  the  public 
share  of  ONP  dropped  In  pero«nta«e  teroM. 
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its  money  magnitude  has  not  even  kept  up 
with  the  rising  prices  of  public  goods  and 
services.  Since  mld-1971.  real  public  spend- 
ing has  been  growing  at  but  half  the  rate  of 
total  real  ONP:  3.1  percent  for  government. 
6.3  percent  for  all. 

THE    POSSIBIUTT    OF    A    RKCESSION    IN     IS 74 

In  fact,  rather  than  being  concerned 
about  an  overly  stlmulaUve  Federal 
budget  at  this  time,  we  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  cut  the  budget  below  present 
levels.  The  level  of  $268  billion  for  the 
flscal  1974  budget,  as  established  by  the 
Senate,  and  which  is  slightly  below  the 
level  proposed  by  the  President,  is  about 
right.  Now  is  the  time  to  debate  and 
alter  priorities,  and  to  develop  their 
anU-lnfiaUonary  tools;  we  should  not  be 
wasUng  our  time  with  discussions  about 
cutting  the  budget  further. 

Dr.  Okun  made  this  point  very  clearly 
In  his  testimony  yesterday.  He  said: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Job  of  restraint  t^as 
not  been  overdone  thus  far.  But  I  must  em- 
phasize the  growing  danger  that  intensify- 
ing or  maintaining  the  present  level  of  re- 
straint for  much  longer  would  create  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  recession  in  1974. 

Such  a  recession  would  do  little  to  curb  in- 
flation, probably  even  less  than  did  the  re- 
cession of  1969-70  I  would  argue  that  flscal 
restraint  be  maintained  as  prescribed  in  the 
budget,  while  monetary  restraint  should  be 
reduced  promptly  but  gradually. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  covered  our  hearings 
and  highlighted  the  risks  of  recession  in 
1974.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  mornings  Washington 
Post  story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Okon  Predicts  a  Recession  Unless  UNrno 

States  Loosxm  Runs 

(By  Peter  MUlus) 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee''^  Con- 
gress was  told  yesterday  there  is  probably 
going  to  be  a  recession  unless  the  govern- 
ment soon  starts  to  loosen  lu  tight  clamps 
on  the  economy. 

The  prediction  was  made  by  economist 
Arthur  M.  Okixn.  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  John- 
son administration,  and  now  Is  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  here. 

The  government's  purpose  in  clamping 
down  on  the  economy  has  been  to  combat 
Inflation.  The  White  House  has  tried  to 
slow  federal  spending,  and  the  seml-lnde- 
pendent  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  tightened 
up  on  the  money  supply. 

Okun  made  two  points  about  this  yester- 
day. One  was  that  much  of  the  present  in- 
flation was  caused  by  things  other  than  fed- 
eral spending;  the  issue  has  been  blown  up 
out  of  proportion.  "Neither  tax  hikes  nor 
spending  cuts  nor  slower  monetary  growth 
could  conceivably  have  altered  the  basic  pic- 
ture of  food  price  explosion  or  of  interna- 
tional pressures"  on  U.3.  prices  this  year  he 
said. 

His  second  point  was  that  the  present  poli- 


cies now  have  done  all  they  can.  and  that  It 
is  time  to  start  slowly  letting  up,  particularly 
on  the  money  supply. 

"The  Job  of  halting  the  boom  has  been 
done,"  he  said.  "The  amount  of  braking  ac- 
tion necessary  to  stop  a  boom  becomes  exces- 
sive once   the  boom  halts." 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  Okun  told  the  com- 
mittee, to  keep  the  brakes  on  for  the  "many 
months"  it  will  now  take  for  inflation  to 
recede. 

"Surely  If  the  brakes  were  held  on  at  their 
present  position  imtU  prices  slow  down,  a 
recession  would  become  Inevitable."  Okim 
testified.  "The  economy  Is  starting  to  say 
"Uncle,"  and  the  policymakers  should  be 
listening."' 

Okun's  testimony  came  on  the  second  day 
of  food  price  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Economics  headed  by 
Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D.-Minn.).  The 
first  day's  witness  was  Gary  L.  Seever^.  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
A  key  Issue  both  days  was  how  far  the  price 
rises  of  the  last  eight  months  have  eaten 
into  the  average  American's  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Seevers  said  Tuesday  that,  "despite  wide- 
spread feelings  to  the  contrary."  the  "level 
of  living  of  the  average  American  family 
was  .   significantly   higher   than   a   year 

earlier."  and  "the  Improvement  was  substan- 
tially better  than  the  average  annual  Im- 
provement In  the  past  10  years."  He  based 
that  assertion  on  figures  showing  that  real 
disposable  Income  per  capita  rose  5  per  cent 
between  the  second  quarter  of  1972  and  the 
Bocond  quarter  of  this  year. 

\pkun.  however,  produced  statistics  show- 
Ing'^-decllne  In  the  purchasing  p>ower  of  the 
averagl^workingman's  hourly  wages  since  the 
first  or  this  year.  ^ 

"Whereas  In  previous  Inflations  pensioners 
and  fixed-Income  recipients  were  the  only 
obvious  losers,  this  time  the  vast  majority 
of  the  urban  and  suburban  population  of 
America  Is  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick."  he  said. 

Still  another  statistic,  reflecting  real  in- 
come per  household  Instead  of  per  capita, 
was  offered  yesterday  by  P.  Thomas  Juster 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  last  several  years,  he  said,  this 
number  has  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
1.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  It  fell  at  an  annual  rate  of  3 
per  cent. 

THE    CONSUMES    CRUNCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  consumers  has 
been  very  serious  this  yesir.  I  know  that 
because  «  go  home  and  talk  to  the  people 
in  my  S»te,  the  older  people,  the  small 
businessman  who  nms  a  gas  station,  the 
average  working  family,  and  many 
others.  In  fact,  the  impact  of  InflaUon 
on  consumers  has  been  so  serious  that  It 
could  well  precipitate  the  recessioi  tn 
1974  that  I  just  discussed. 

So  the  first  step  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration miist  take  to  improve  its  eco- 
nomic policies  is  to  recognize  that  at  the 
present  time  the  consumer  Is  not  well  off. 
As  Dr.  Okun  said  yesterday,  the  admin- 
istration could  improve  its  credibility  if 
It  abandoned  Its  attitude  that  there  Is 


nothing  more  important  than  convincing 
the  people  that  they  never  had  It  so  good. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  what  the  admin- 
istration's spokesmen  have  been  doing 
in  recent  days.  On  Tuesday  Dr.  Seevers 
told  the  subcommittee  that: 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  a  debate  about  the  111 
effecu  of  the  recent  inflAtlon  and  to  Ignore 
the  economic  expansion  that  has  enabled  In- 
comes to  rise  faster  than  inflation  .  .  .  The 
level  of  living  for  the  average  American 
famUy  was  not  only  significantly  higher  than 
earlier,  despite  widespread  feelings  to  the 
contrary,  but  the  Improvement  was  substan- 
tially better  than  the  average  annual  Im- 
provement In  the  past  10  years. 

But  While  these  statistics  are  tech- 
nically correct,  they  do  not  tell  us  what 
has  happened  to  consumer  income  in 
1973.  By  looking  at  the  last  year.  Dr. 
Seevers  has  cleverly  used  the  real  income 
gains  in  1972— which  was  a  pretty  good 
economic  year — to  offset  the  disastrous 
impact  of  inflation  on  real  Incomes  in 
1973. 

Dr.  Seevers  is  also  very  clever  to  meas- 
ure real  Income  in  aggregate  terms, 
rather  than  per  capita  terms,  or  per 
family  terms,  or  per  lower  moderate  In- 
come family  terms,  because  this  allows 
the  administration  to  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  on  a  per  capita  or  per  family  basis 
real  income  has  declined  in  1973. 

Dr.  Thomas  Juster  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  presented  the  subcommit- 
tee with  accurate  InformaUon  on  how 
the  1973  Inflation  has  affected  the  real 
per  capita  or  per  family  income  of  Amer- 
ican consumers.  Dr.  Juster  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  look  at 
real  income  in  the  aggregate,  since  con- 
sumers quite  naturally  tend  to  view  In- 
flation and  their  income  on  a  per  capita 
or  per  family  basis.  He  argued  further 
that  the  per  family  basis  Is  the  best  way 
to  study  the  Impact  of  Inflation  on  con- 
siuners  because  that  is  the  way  consum- 
ers view  InflaUon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  2  of  Dr.  Juster's  tesU- 
mony  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  see.  on  a  quarter 
by  quarter  basis,  what  has  happened  to 
the  real  disposable  income  of  consumers 
from  1965  until  the  most  recent  quarter 
of  1973. 

Looking  at  1973.  it  Is  clear  that  by  any 
measure  consumers  are  not  better  off. 
For  the  second  quarter  of  1973.  aggre- 
gate disposable  income  only  increases 
by  0.6  or  0.4.  real  disposable  Income  per 
capita  is  about  zero  and  real  disposable 
income  per  family  declines  by  3  percent. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  see  from  this  data  why 
consumers  believe  they  are  worse  off. 
And  I  think  this  InformaUon  shows  that 
consumers  have  a  better  imderstandlng 
of  the  Impact  of  InflaUon  on  their  budg- 
ets than  the  Government  economists 
working  for  President  Nixcm. 
Without  objection  the  table  follows: 
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extremely  pessimistic  about  future  eco- 
nomic   conditions    and    the    ability    of 
Government    to    sensibly    manage    the 
economy.  In  November  of  1972,  for  ex- 
ample, survey  data  showed  that  54  per- 
cent  of   the   American   consumers   ex- 
pected   favorable    economic    conditions 
during  the  12  mcmths  ahead,  and  only  17 
percent  expected  unfavorable  conditions. 
By  August,  however,  after  7  months  of 
the  worst  peacetime  inflation  In  the  his- 
tory  of   this   country,   consximers   have 
completely  reversed  their  attitudes  with 
only  26  percent  believing  that  economic 
conditions  in  the  next  12  months  will  be 
better,  while  48  percent  now  believe  that 
conditions  will  be  worse.  These  sharply 
pessimistic   attitudes  could  cause  con- 
sxuners  to  stop  buying  and  investing  and 
this  m  turn  would  lead  to  the  recession  in 
1974  that  I  mentioned  above. 

TKB    FOOD   ODTXCCK 

We  have  also  had  a   great  deal   of 
rhetoric  from  administration  spokesmen 
about  the  food  problem.  All  this  year 
Secretary  Butz  has  been:  either  teUing 
consumers  that  food  prices  really  are  not 
going  to  Increase  very  much,  or  after 
they  do  increase  blaming  the  consumers 
for  the  price  increase.  The  whole  food 
situation  is  a  lot  more  complex  than  Sec- 
retary Butz'  self-serving  comments  would 
indicate.  Yesterday  we  had  some  excep- 
tlOTiaily  flne  testimony  from  Mr    How- 
ard Hjort.  a  consulting  food  economist 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  recommend 
that  my  coUeagues  take  a  look  at  that 
testimony,  which  I  have  asked  to  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record.  As  Dr.  Hjort  points 
out,  although  we  are  going  to  have  good 
harvest  next  year,  the  food  situaUon  this 
year  is  extremely  precarious.  The  har- 
vests are  still  in  the  fields  and  a  great 
many  things  could  go  wrong  between 
now  and  when  we  finally  have  them  on 
the  grocery  shelves.  Let  me  Just  mention 
a  few: 

First.  There  Is  a  .serious  fertilizer  short- 
age that  could  reduce  our  crop  produc- 
tion; 

Second.  There  Is  a  propane  shortage 
that  could  reduce  crop  production  be- 
cause we  need  that  propane  for  drying 
certain  crops: 

Third.  There  still  are  serious  trans- 
portation problems   in  the   agriculture 


area,  both  in  terms  of  rail  transportation 
and  port  transportation;  and 

Fourth.  Finally,  and  most  important 
we  may  weU  have  overcommltted  some 
of  our  crops  for  export  this  year 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Insists  in  sloganizing  about  the 
merits  of  the  free  economy,  which  I  hap- 
pen to  think  are  significant,  instead  of 
setting  up  an  adequate  intelligence  sys- 
tem, and  a  contingency  plan  for  aUocat- 
ing  food  exports.  Wheat  exports  this  year 
could  well  be  1.4  billion,  an  export  de- 
mand that  is  extremely  large,  and  if  any- 
*i^  8oes  wrong  in  the  agricultural  area 
either  here  at  home  or  abroad,  we  could 
nave  a  serious  economic  crisis. 

Dr.  Hjort  also  pointed  out  that  the  out- 
look for  food  prices  is  not  rosy.  Despite 
Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  yesterday  that 
beef  prices  are  going  to  faU.  I  again  alert 
my  coUeagues  to  my  belief  that  we  are 
going  to  see  high  food  prices  for  the  long- 
run,  not  the  short-run.  And  I  remain 
concerned  that,  while  the  prices  for  farm 
products  have  declined,  so  that  choice 
steers  are  now  seUing  for  $38,  we  still 
have  not  seen  any  of  those  price  declines 
reflected  in  retaU  food  prices. 

DrVELOPIKG    A    NEW    ANTI-miXATION     PROCRAM 

^x/^  L^*^*  indicated,  1  do  not  believe 
that  the  President's  overemphasis  on 
cutting  the  budget  is  the  way  to  halt  the 
current  inflation.  Nor  do  I  think  sermon- 
izing the  consumer  about  how  weU  off  he 
is,  is  appropriate.  What  is  appropriate  is 
the  development  of  a  new.  better  bal- 
anced, anti-inflation  strategy.  Working 
with  yesterday's  witnesses  before  my 
Consumer  Economic  Subcommittee  we 
developed  the  foUowing  elements  of  such 
a  new  strategy: 

First.  Tax  reform  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  on  the  average  worker; 
Second.  A  national  food  plan  for  the 
balance  of  the  decade  consisting  of  a 
good  InteUlgence  system  for  estimating 
world-wide  supply  and  demand  for  food 
a  contingency  plan  to  implement  export 
allocations  for  food  found  to  be  In  tight 
supply,  and  the  development  of  new  op- 
tions for  farm  policy  to  Insure  that  we 
signiflcantly  Increase  food  supply; 

Third.  A  national  energy  plan  that 
provides  for  short-term  allocation  of 
scarce  fuel,  and  long-term  policies  to  con- 
serve ener;fy.  as  weU  as  to  (Jevelop  new 
soiu-ces  of  energy; 


Fourth.  The  development  of  manpow- 
er programs  that  will  help  us  to  reduce 
imemployment  without  causing  excess 
stimulus  to  the  economy; 

Fifth.  The  development  of  a  long- 
range  price-wage  policy  apparatus  that 
would  focus  on  correcting  structural 
problems  in  the  economy,  and  provides 
us  with  the  information  we  need  to  pre- 
vent this  lurching  from  freezes,  phases 
and  so  on; 

Sixth.  The  maintenance  of  a  Federal 
budget  policy  in  approximate  balance  at 
the  present  time,  with  a  reordering  of 
priorities  from  the  defense  sector  as  weU 
as  outmoded  civilian  programs,  to  higher 
priority  needs;  and 

Seventh.  A  prompt  but  gradual  easing 
of  the  credit  squeeze  policies  that  pres- 
ently exist. 

These  are  some  of  the  alternative  anti- 
inflation  strategies  I  beUeve  the  Congress 
should  pursue.  I  think  rather  than  en- 
gaging in  the  bombastic  rhetoric  the  ad- 
ministration has  initiated,  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  turn  to  the  serious,  difficult 
^ues  associated  with  developing  these 
badly  needed  policies.  I  believe  that  the 
economy  Is  the  No.  1  Issue  on  the  minds 
of  citizens  in  this  country,  and  that  they 
wnu  Judge  the  performance  of  the  Con- 
gress primarily  on  this  issue. 
EzRtBrr  1 
8tat»i«nt  bt  A«thot  M.  Okotc 

BCMMAXT 

1.  The  inflationary  upsurge  of  1973  bv 
stemmed  from  several  sources.  A  veritable 
explosion  of  food  prices  has  been  the  lareest 
single  source.  A  number  of  subordinate  fac- 
tors also  played  a  ilgnlflcant  role-lncludlng 
rr*,oJS**"L*  P***  °'  economic  advance  late 
m.„f",'^5  ""^'y  ^  ^»''3-  "le  mismanage- 
ment of  price  controls,  and  the  Impact  of 
world  markets  on  nonfood  commodities  as- 
sociated with  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  strong  growth  abroad. 

2.  The  only  one  of  these  factors  that  could 
be  controlled  by  federal  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  Is  the  excessive  pace  of  overall  eco- 
nomic advance  in  the  United  BUtes  In  fact 
monetary  and  budget  policy  have  acted  to 
end  the  boom.  That  job  has  been  done  and, 
by  reasonable  standards  of  economic  policy- 
making. It  has  been  done  fairly  well. 

3.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Job  of  restraint 
has  not  been  overdone  thus  far.  But  I  must 
emphasize  the  growing  danger  that  Intensi- 
fying or  even  maintaining  the  present  level 
of  restraint  for  much  longer  would  create  a 
serious  risk  of  recession  in  1974.  Such  a  re- 
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oesston  would  do  little  to  cxirb  InflatlMi 
probably  even  less  tbaui  did  the  recession  of 
1969-70.  I  would  urge  that  flscal  restraint 
be  maintained  as  prescribed  in  the  budget, 
whUe  monetary  restraint  should  be  reduced 
promptly  but  graduaUy. 

4.  The  misfortunes  and  mistakes  of  the 
past  year  make  excessive  Inflation  Inevitable 
for  many  months  ahead.  Vigor  In  Phase  IV 
can  help;  export  allocations  for  key  farm 
products  would  provide  some  insurance  In 
the  critical  food  area.  But  our  present  disease 
has  no  Instant  cure.  Recognizing  that,  we 
should  focus  on  longer-rxm  therapy  and  on 
preventive  medicine. 

THX   SOtTKCXS   or   THX    1973    INTLATION 

On  the  basis  of  returns  for  eight  months. 
It  Is  clear  that  1973  will  surpass  the  Inflation 
rate  of  any  year  since  1951.  So  far  In  1973, 
consumer  prices  have  soared  at  a  9  percent 
annual  rate,  a  startling  and  abrupt  Jump  of 
6  points  from  the  3  percent  pace  experienced 
a  year  ago.  That  performance  averages  two 
quite  different  stories:  1)  A  broadly  diffused 
and  troublesome  but  unspectacular  accele- 
ration In  the  prices  of  most  groups  of  non- 
food commodities  and  services,  and  2)  A 
catastrophic  explosion  In  food  prices.  More 
than  three-quarters  of  the  acceleration  In 
the  cost  of  living  this  year  Is  attributable  to 
the  jump  In  food  prices,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  figures  below: 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  ANNUAL  RATE  OF 
INCREASE 
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(Percent) 


August 

1971  to 

August 

1972 


O6C0fwb§r 

1972  to 

August 

1973 


Food 

Nonfood 

Commoditlos '".'. 

Services 

Total  consumtr  prices. 


3.1 
2.6 

1.9 

3.4 


29.2 
3.9 
3.3 
4.4 


2.9 


9.3 


The  food  price  explosion  has  caused  an 
actual  decline  In  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  the  hourly  wage  or  salary  of  the  average 
American  worker  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Whereas,  in  previous  inflations,  pen- 
sioners and  flxed-lncome  recipients  were  the 
only  obvious  significant  losers,  this  time  the 
vast  majority  of  the  urban  and  suburban 
population  of  America  Is  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick.  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  stupendous  increase  In  farm  prices  and 
farm  Incomes  reflects  no  vUlainy  on  the  part 
of  the  American  farmer,  or  even  the  grain 
trader,  nor  Is  It  an  Injustice  when  viewed 
against  the  background  of  relative  incomes 
in  the  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors.  But  It  has 
effected  a  massive  $30  bllUon  (annual  rate) 
transfer  of  real  Income  from  nonfarm  earn- 
ers, and  their  pain  Is  no  figment  of  Imagina- 
tion. 

In  the  nonfood  areas,  the  significant  and 
troublesome  acceleration  of  Inflation  flows 
from  several  sources.  The  economy  advanced 
too  rapidly  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  spurred  by 
consumer  enthusiasm  that  responded  to  the 
better  employment  and  Inflation  news  of 
Phase  II.  The  rapid  expansion  ran  into  ca- 
pacity bottlenecks  In  several  key  areas  where 
prices  are  quite  flexible  and  hence  tended 
to  shoot  upward,  such  as  paper,  some  pri- 
mary metals,  and  oil  refining.  Strong  growth 
In  Europe  and  Japan  stimulated  the  demand 
for  our  exports  and  reduced  the  avaUablllty 
of  Inexpensive  Imports  The  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  added  further  to  the  pressures 
of  world  markeU  In  raUlng  the  price  of  key 
nonfood  as  well  as  food  commodities.  The 
relaxation  of  price  controls  In  symbol  and 
subsunce  under  Phase  III  also  had  Infiatlon- 
ary  effects  on  Industrial  prices,  particularly 


once  businessmen  correctly  su^>ected  that 
controls  would  be  tightened  again  and  hence 
acted  to  avoid  getting  caught  with  their  price 
lists  down. 

The  role  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
Most  of  the  forces  that  cavised  the  major 
Inflationary  upsurge  of  1973  were  largely  be- 
yond the  scope  and  domain  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  Neither  tax  hikes  nor  spend- 
ing cuts  nor  slower  monetary  growth  could 
conceivably  have  altered  the  basic  picture 
of  food  price  explosion  or  of  international 
pressures.  No  actions  that  the  Treasury,  or 
the  Federal  Reserve,  or  the  Congress  could 
have  taken  In  the  areas  of  budgetary  or 
monetary  control  coiild  have  prevented  1973 
from  setting  Inflation  records.  To  be  stire, 
with  perfect  foresight,  fiscal  and  monetary 
actions  might  conceivably  have  prevented 
the  spurt  In  overaU  economic  activity  that 
marked  the  faU  of  1972  and  the  winter  of 
1973. 

But  neither  the  policymakers  nor  their 
present  critics  are  equipped  with  the  perfect 
crystal  ball.  Moreover,  I  strongly  doubt  that 
any  tax-spendlng-credlt  package  could  have 
held  down  the  Inflation  rate  that  we  are 
now  observing  by  as  much  as  1  percentage 
point.  The  Inflation  directly  attributable  to 
the  spurt  In  aggregate  demand  Is  minor;  It 
lies  well  within  the  tolerance  limits  of  imper- 
fect foresight  In  fiscal-monetary  policy  mak- 
ing. By  any  reasonable  standard  of  past  per- 
formance or  of  present  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcy  has  not  been 
the  major  problem  In  1973.  The  budget  has 
moved  dramatically  away  from  stimulus  and 
toward  restraint,  producing  a  balance  in  the 
second  quarter  (refiectlng  a  very  substantial 
surplus  In  the  standard  calctUaUon  of  the 
full  employment  surplus  at  a  4  percent  un- 
employment rate). 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  absurdly 
maligned  both  as  the  engine  of  Inflation  and 
as  the  launcher  of  astronomical  interest 
rates.  Over  the  entire  past  two  years,  the 
money  supply  has  grown  at  6.1  percent  (an- 
nual rate).  On  historical  relations  of  ONP 
to  money  growth,  such  a  rate  of  monetary 
expansion  would  be  associated  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  ONP  In  current  dollars  of  8  or  at 
most.  9  percent:  m  fact,  that  ONP  growth 
rate  has  been  close  to  11  percent,  revealing 
that  liquidity  has  not  been  the  driving  force 
behind  the  economic  upswing.  To  be  sure  the 
money  supply  has  fluctuated  around  8.1  per- 
cent growth  path,  but  never  has  It  been 
above  a  hypothetical  smooth  trend  line  by 
as  much  as  S3  billion.  Not  a  single  shred  of 
evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  the  path  of 
economic  activity  would  have  been  changed 
in  any  noticeable  way— for  better  or  for 
worse— had  the  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply been  absolutely  smooth  and  steady  in 
every  moment  of  the  past  two  years. 

When  it  l>ecame  clear  early  this  spring  that 
the  economy  was  spurting,  a  significant  fiscal 
restrlcUve  action— realistically  a  tax  In- 
crease—would have  been  desirable  to  curb 
the  boom  without  relying  on  tight  credit.  No 
such  action  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  initiated  by  the  Congress.  Since  the 
flscal  restraint  was  providing  only  a  small 
part  of  the  necessary  total  restraint  to  curb 
the  boom,  monetary  restraint  was  applied 
with  vigor.  And  so  the  unwelcome  side  ef- 
fects of  tight  money— soaring  interest  rates 
and  tallsplnnlng  home  construction— are 
again  on  the  scene. 

But  so  Is  the  welcome  slowdown  that  tight 
money  was  intended  to  produce  The  pros- 
pective further  decline  in  homebuUdlng  is 
vital  anti-boom  Insurance,  as  moet  econ- 
omUU  view  the  outlook  for  the  year  ahead. 
All  the  economic  Indicators  and  iill  the  eco- 
nomic forecasters  suggest  that  the  1973-73 
boom  Is  now  history.  But  the  InfUUon  la  not 
history.  Bven  the  part  due  to  domestic  de- 
mand pressures  will  take  many  months  to  re- 
spond to  the  economic  slowdown. 


The  Job  at  halting  the  boom  has  been 
dc»«:  I  do  not  beUeve  that,  so  far.  it  has 
been  overdone.  For  the  Grst  half  of  1974,  the 
outlook  points  to  a  slow  growth  of  produc- 
tion, signiflcantly  below  the  normal  trend 
rate  of  4  percent.  Despite  its  adverse  conse- 
quences, and  high  costs  to  all  Americans,  a 
low  growth  rate  of  3  to  3  percent  in  tihe 
first  half  of  1974  must  be  regarded  as  appro- 
priate under  present  circumstances  to  help 
break  our  bottlenecks  and  catch  our  breath. 
But  a  recession  would  be  Intolerable,  com- 
pounding the  social  costs  of  economic  insta- 
biUty  and  offering  no  significant  addlUonal 
reUef  from  Inflation. 

Putting  the  economy  through  the  wringer 
would  not  squeeze  out  food  inflation  or  help 
prevent  cost-push  wage  Infiatlon.  The  co- 
operation of  labor  has  produced  moderate 
wage  behavior  in  the  face  of  Immoderate 
price  behavior  this  year;  adding  layoffs  and 
Jobs  Insecurity  to  the  ooet-of -living  squeeze 
would  not  be  the  way  to  preserve  that  spirit 
of  cooperation  In  1974.  In  short,  a  recession 
in  1974  would  probably  have  an  even  higher 
ooet  and  an  even  smaller  payoff  than  the 
1969-70  recession  fiasco. 

Let  me  repeat  that  a  recession  In  1974 
Is  not  the  likely  outcome  on  the  basis  of 
anything  that  has  happened  thus  far.  But  If 
the  present  level  of  monetary -flscal  restraint 
were  to  be  maintained  for  much  longer,  re- 
cession would  become  prol>able.  Sxiiely  if 
the  brakes  were  held  on  at  their  present 
position  until  prices  slow  down,  a  recession 
would  become  Inevitable.  The  amoimt  of 
braking  action  necessary  to  stop  a  boom  be- 
comes excessive  once  the  boom  halts.  The 
economy  Is  starting  to  say  "Uncle,"  and  the 
policymakers  should  be  listening. 

Against  this  background,  the  proper  basic 
strategy  for  fiscal-monetary  policies  today  Is 
reasonably  clear: 

1.  This  U  no  time  for  a  tax  Increase  or 
any  measure  of  additional  flscal  or  monetary 
restraint. 

2.  Neither  Is  It  the  time  to  relax  and  stimu- 
late the  economy. 

3.  It  Is  the  time  to  begin  tapering  oa  the 
amount  of  restraint. 

4.  Since  most  of  the  restraint  has  been 
spiled  by  monetary  i>oUcy.  that  Is  the  place 
to  start  tapering  it  off  with  a  prompt  but 
very  gradual  easing  of  credit  conditions  and 
reduction  of  Interest  rates. 

5.  MeanwhUe.  fiscal  pcrflcy  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  level  of  restraint  prescribed  in 
the  Administration's  budget.  Of  cotirae. 
sound  fiscal  policy  does  not  require  Congress 
to  accept  the  President's  preferences  on  pri- 
orities within  the  budget  nor  to  tolerate 
the  practice  of  executive  Impoundment. 

OTHKR     MKASTTRXS     TO     COUBAT     IKFLATION 

The  need  to  accept  a  slowdown  and  to 
avoid  ^-tecession  Is  the  moet  important  ad- 
vice I  can  offer.  But  antl-lnflaUonary  poli- 
cies have  many  other  important  dimensions. 

In  the  nonfood  area.  Phase  IV  looks  like 
a  workable  program  to  reduce  InflaUon;  but 
It  Is  too  soon  to  say  whether  or  not  it  Is 
working.  Effective  enforcement  (uid  Imple- 
mentation of  the  rules  should  bring  particu- 
lar relief  In  those  industries  where  whole- 
sale prices  outpaced  costs  during  the  relaxed 
Phase  ni  period. 

In  the  food  area,  the  forthcoming  harvests 
win  tell  the  basic  story  for  the  year  ahead. 
I  see  some  grounds  fw  optimism,  but  far 
greater  grounds  for  uncertainty  and  eiien 
anxiety.  The  one  constructive  measure  that 
could  provide  Insurance  against  conUnued 
food  inflation  woiild  be  the  setting  of  export 
ceilings  for  key  farm  products,  designed  to 
moderate  (not  to  reverse)  the  growth  of  for- 
eign sales,  and  to  dlstrtbute  the  products 
equitably  to  countries  that  have  tradlUon- 
aUy  depended  on  the  United  States  as  a 
supplier. 

In  the  area  of  wages,  we  should  be  search- 
log  for  measures  that  might  help  to  extend 
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the  period  of  l*bor  tranquility  and  coopent- 
tlon  that  haa  prevailed  to  date.  Aa  one  po»- 
BlbUlty.  I  wo\Ud  suggest  a  tax  reform  that 
lightened  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
average  weaker.  whUe  balancing  the  revenuea 
with  a  reduction  of  ejdstlng  tax  preferencee 
on  property  Incomes. 

These  are  not  panaceas  by  any  mean*.  The 
hard  truth  la  that  no  Instant  cures  exist  for 
our  present  disease.  We  are  bound  to  suffer 
from  an  undesirably  high  Inflation  rate  and 
an  unhappUy  low  growth  rate  In  the  months 
ahead.   The  way  back   to  a  non Inflationary 
growth  track  can  not  be  paved  with  ad  hoc 
responses  to  crisis.  It  requires  a  broader  view 
over  a  longer  time  horizon.  We  need  a  na- 
tional food  plan  for  the  balance  of  the  decade 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  cataclysmic 
failure  of  Intelligence  In  1973.  and  to  explore 
new  options  for  farm  policy.  We  need  a  na- 
tional energy  plan  that  offers  clear  prospect 
of   meeting   our   needs   at   reasonable   prices 
over  the  years  ahead.  We  need  to  explore  the 
constructive  role  that  price-wage  policy  can 
play  In  the  long  run— and  to  end  the  Illu- 
sion that  the  government  will  abcmdon  any 
and  all  concern  about  private  wage  and  price 
decisions.  We  need  to  preptire  manpower  pro- 
grams that  will  capitalize  on  the  opportuni- 
ties to  train  and  upgrade  workers  when  the 
economy  picks  up  again. 

Unless  we  design  long-term  therapy  for 
our  fundamental  problems,  we  will  continue 
to  grope  from  phase  to  phase,  from  crisis 
to  crisis,  from  disappointment  to  distress. 
And  It  has  become  appairent  that  the  na- 
tion's best  hope  for  such  leadership  lies  in 
the  Congress. 


Statemekt  bt  Howako  W.  Bjobt 
Tou  have  Invited  me  to  respond  to  four 
questions  that  relate  to  food  prices    I  will 
respond  briefly  to  each  question  In  the  order 
they  were  given. 

Is  the  current  budget  deficit  in  any  way 
related  to  the  current  food  inflation? 

A  number  of  federal  programs  have  an 
Impact  on  food  prices,  some  more  direct  than 
others.  There  Is.  therefore,  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  budget  deficit  and  food  prices. 

About  16  million  acres  of  cropland  Is  wlth- 
r«io  ^^°'^  production  this  year  under  the 
1973  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Inltlallv  announced 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  designed  to 
c^ture  a  much  larger  acreage,  and  later 
after  It  was  too  late  to  avoid  making  large 
payments,  the  programs  were  curtaUed  If 
those  programs  had  been  set-aside  Instead 
of  the  land  some  of  the  16  million  acres  would 
be  in  production  this  year,  more  grain  would 
have  been  produced,  farm  and  food  prices 
would  be  lower,  and  the  budget  deficit  would 
not  be  as  large. 

Pood  grain  shipments  under  foreign  food 
assistance  programs  were  reduced  last  year 
and  are  likely  to  be  cut  even  further  this 
year.  The  food  grants  component  of  the  pro- 
gram was  suspended  several  weeks  ago  With 
food  grain  prices  far  higher  Uian  were  antici- 
pated when  the  budget  was  prepared,  funds 
will  have  to  be  increased  or  the  quantity  pro- 
vided reduced.  A  smaller  quantity  shipped 
to  the  developing  countries  reduces  the  de- 
mand for  food  grains,  which  takes  some  of 
the  pressure  ofl"  food  grain  prices.  An  Increase 
in  expenditures,  and  the  deOclt.  will  keep 
the  pressure  on  gra.n  prices.  But  to  reduce 
rood  grain  shipments  Just  when  they  are 
needed  more  than  ever  by  the  poorest  coun- 
tries and  people  of  the  world  la  not  in  our 
or  their  best  Interests. 

Federal  expenditures  for  domestic  food  pfo- 
grams— food  stamp,  direct  food  dUtrlbutlon 
school  lunch,  special  milk,  and  the  other>— 
have  a  direct  Impact  on  food  prices.  An  in- 
crease la  federal  expenditures  adds  to  the 
deficit  and  to  the  demand  for  food.  But  be- 
cause food  prices  have  risen  so  rapidly,  it 
require*  an  iocrease  In  funds  Just  to  main- 


tain year  earlier  consumption  levels.  In  any 
event,  the  Impact  on  food  prices  would  be 
smaU.  because  the  aggregate  expenditures  for 
food  Is  so  much  larger  than  federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Oraln  owned  by  the  government  is  being 
sold,  and  that  reduces  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  upward  pressure  on  grain  prices.  But  It 
also  means  we  have  no  reserves  held  by  the 
government. 

There  are  other  federal  programs  that  have 
an  Impact  on  food  prices,  but  they  are  not 
Ukely  to  be  the  causes  of  the  current  food 
Inflation. 

What  are  the  other  causes  of  the  current 
food  inflation? 

The  major  causes  of  the  current  food  Infla- 
tion are  the  weather,  the  consiimer,  and  the 
policies  of  governments. 

The  weather  was  so  bad  In  so  many  places 
from  the  faU  of  1971  to  the  spring  of  1973 
that  world  grain  production  for  1973-73 
dropped  for  the  first  time  In  modern  history 
Grain  production  fell  so  far  below  require- 
ments that  gram  trade  moved  up  to  record 
highs  that  strained  the  capacity  of  the  de- 
livery system,  and  stocks  were  drawn  down 
sharply.  Even  so.  high  prices  and  actual 
shortages  In  some  areas  brought  about  a 
decrease  In  food  grain  consumption  for  the 
developing  countries  as  a  whole.  Potential 
oilseed  production  also  was  reduced  In  most 
countries  where  grain  crops  were  poor,  and 
an  already  tight  high  protein  supply  situa- 
tion turned  into  a  near  Impossible  one  when 
It  no  longer  was  possible  for  Peru  to  continue 
fishing  for  anchovies,  and  protein  meal  prices 
skyrocketed. 

The  consumer  has  been  responsible  for 
some  of  the  sharp  swings  in  farm  and  food 
prices.  Early  in  the  year  they  continued  to 
stay  with  earlier  buying  patterns,  and  the 
strength  In  demand  kept  pushing  food  prices 
higher.  Then  came  the  boycott  meat  effort 
which  was  foUowed  by  near  panic  buying 
when  they  became  convinced  that  either 
prices  were  going  to  move  sharply  higher 
or  supplies  of  meat  would  be  seriously  short 
•niat  spurt  of  buying  helped  send  prices 
skyward,  and  they  reached  a  level  that  turned 
the  consumer  off.  The  crash  in  livestock  and 
livestock  product  prices  since  mld-Augurt 
18  In  part  the  result  of  consumers  standing 
aside,  waiting  for  what  they  believe  are  better 
prices. 

I'arm  and  food  prices  have  moved  higher 
and  have  been  more  volatile  than  necessary 
due   to  actions  and   policy  positions  Uken 
by  the  Administration.  Grain  prices  are  high- 
er today  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
Administration  had  released  all  the  acreage 
for  production  this  year.  Instead  of  deciding 
to  restrict  acreage.  The  decUlon  to  Impose 
ceilings  on  meat  prices,  and  the  Utcr  one  to 
freeze  all  food  prices  while  at  the  same  time 
falling   to   Uke   any   action   to   hold    grain 
and    other    feed    prices    In    check    put    the 
squeeze  on  food  producers  profits  and  caused 
livestock  producers  to  put  expansion  plans  on 
the  shelf.  The  consequence  Is  higher  prices 
this  faU  and  winter  than  was  in  prospect 
The  release  of  food  prices  from  the  freeze 
again  In  the  absence  of  any  action  to  hold 
raw  agricultural  product  prices  In  chek,  was 
partially  the  reason  for  the  sharp  upward 
burst  In  food  prices  noted  from  July  t^  Au- 
gust. Action  to  curb  exports  of  soybeans  and 
soybean  meal  was  taken  only  after  It  became 
obvious  that  the  supply  had  been  oversold 
and  that  was  too  late  to  keep  prices  from 
rising  to  very  high  levels  and  too  late  to 
prevent  unnecessary  foreign  policy  comoll- 
catlona. 

High  food  prices  have  an  Impact  on  people 
everywhere.  In  this  country  meat  consump- 
tion drops,  and  In  the  developing  countries 
food  grain  consumption  drops.  But  the  real 
burden  of  a  decision  to  give  priority  to  dollars 
over  people  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  poor 
both  here  and  there.  High  prices  Improve  the 
balance  of  paymenU,  but  they  also  lead  to 
cuts  In  food  aid  and  market  expansion. 
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What  can  be  done  ai>out  high  food  pricer 
at  this  time,  particularly  tn  the  Ught  of 
world-ioide  rupplp  and  demand? 

World  grain  production  appears  to  be 
headed  for  a  new  record  this  year.  Produc- 
tion should  be  large  enough  to  meet  minimal 
requirements  with  only  a  modest  further  re- 
duction In  grain  stocks.  But  due  to  the  tim- 
ing of  harvests,  and  the  location  of  the 
major  increases  In  grain  production,  grain 
stocks  In  the  United  States  are  likely  to  be 
drawn  down  significantly  again  this  year. 
Wheat  stocks  are  expected  to  be  pulled  down 
t^>*b6olute  minimal  levels,  unless  more 
wheat  Is  used  as  a  food  grain,  and  less  as  a 
feed  grain  than  now  seems  likely. 

To  supply  minimal  consumption  require- 
ments wheat  prices  are  expected  to  face 
greater  upward  price  pressure  than  rice,  rice 
prices  are  expected  to  be  stronger  than' feed 
grain  prices,  and  feed  grain  prices  stronger 
than  oilseed  prices. 

The  developed  countries  appear  to  be  in  a 
more  comforUble  supply  position  than  the 
developing  countries  In  the  latter  rice  pro- 
duction Is  expected  to  improve  slgniflcanUy 
over  last  year,  but  Is  not  expected  to  be  ap- 
preciably above  the  1971-73  level. 

At  this  time  the  odds  favor  another  re- 
duction in  world  grain  stocks.  Food  grain 
stocks  are  expected  to  be  drawn  down  even 
further,  to  rock  bottom  levels.  Any  appre- 
ciable stock  buUd-up  will  have  to  wait  untu 
the  1974-75  crop  and  marketmg  year.  In  thU 
situation,  even  a  relatively  modest  deviation 
from  the  expected  can  move  prices  sharply 
higher  or  lower.  Unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions for  the  1974-75  crop  could  send 
grain  prices  even  higher  than  they  have 
reached  this  year:  favorable  weather  could 
send  them  far  below  today's  levels. 

Given  this  precarious  situation  a  reliable 
early  warning  system  needs  to  be  In  opera- 
tion, that  will  let  us  know  when  supplies  are 
moving  down  to  the  critical  point  and  there 
needs  to  be  an  allocation  plan  based  upon 
need  that  U  ready  on  a  stand-by  basis  to  be 
Implemented  before  Instead  of  after  the  fact. 
The  present  policy  of  letting  price  be  the  ra- 
tloner  leads  to  a  situation  where  those  who 
have  the  InteUigence  systems  and  the  finan- 
cial resources  are  able  to  capture  more  of  a 
short  supply  commodity  than  those  less 
equipped. 

What  ia  the  current  outlook  for  food  prices 
for  1973? 

The  rise  in  farm  and  food  prices  from  July 
to  August  was  almost  beyond  belief— in  30 
days  farm  prices  Jumped  30  percent,  whUe 
wholesale  food  prices  climbed  9  percent  and 
retaU  prices  rose  6  percent.  By  early  August 
food  prices  to  the  consumer  were  20  percent 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  earlier,  a  rise  in 
one  year  as  large  as  the  advance  over  the 
previous  four  years  Wholesale  food  prices  this 
August  were  30  percent  higher  than  in  Au- 
gust 1973.  and  farm  prices  were  up  more  than 
80  percent. 

Since  mid-August  hog.  cattle,  broiler  and 
egg  prices  have  plunged.  Cattle  and  hogs 
moving  to  markets  this  week  bring  30-35 
percent  less  than  in  mid-August.  Cattle 
prices  have  moved  back  to  December  1972 
levels.  Livestock  feeds  have  become  less  ex- 
pensive in  recent  weeks  but  they  again  are 
high  relative  to  current  hog.  cattle  and 
broiler  prices.  The  price  of  wheat,  our  major 
food  grain,  continues  to  hold  around  the 
mid-August  level. 

The  key  to  food  price  movements  rests 
at  the  moment  with  the  consumer.  When 
the  price  of  meat,  chicken  and  eggs  at  the 
retail  level  cornea  back  down  to  the  level  in 
line  with  current  farm  and  wholesale  markets 
will  she  move  back  to  the  higher  consump- 
tion level  of  a  few  months  ago,  or  will  she 
stay  at  the  current  reduced  level. 

There  are  two  >oealble  patterns  for  food 
prices  to  follow  over  the  balance  of  the  1973 
year  and  Into  1974.  One  Is  for  prices  to 
gradually  rise  beginning  in  October  or  No- 
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vember  over  the  next  several  months,  and 
the  other  U  for  price*  to  Jump  upward  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  then  again  find 
a  resistance  level,  come  crashing  down  and 
then  gradually  rise. 

The  supply  of  meat  and  chicken  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1973  shoold  be  well  below  the 
year  earlier  amount.  Consumers  may  be  con- 
tent to  consume  a  smaller  quantity  this  year 
but  I  expect  they  will  be  attracted  by  ciirrent 
prices  and  want  to  consume  more.  My  guess 
Is  that  the  September  CPI  wUl  be  about  at 
the  August  level,  that  the  October  CPI  will 
be  below  the  September,  and  that  the  No- 
vember and  December  CPI's  wUl  both  show 
month-to-month  advances  that  in  any  year 
other  than  this  one  would  appear  to  be  large 
Livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  have 
to  move  up.  or  feed  prices  down  to  encourage 
an  expansion  in  broiler  and  hogs,  and  even 
to  keep  the  cattle  pens  full. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  REPORT  OP  THE 
PRESroENT'B  ADVISORY  PANEL 
ON  TIMBER  AND  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  Report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment 
which  was  released  to  the  pubUc  this  last 
Monday.  I  address  myself  to  the  report 
today  because  I  beUeve  It  may  be  very 
Important,  though  not  necessarily  in  a 
construcOve  way,  to  the  shaping  of  fu- 
ture forest  management  poUcy.  In  short 
the  report  may  become  the  convenient 
mstruraent  of  those  who  advocate  the 
Intensive  exploitation  of  our  naUonal 
forests. 

This  is  not  to  insinuate  that  the  re- 
port is  totally  without  worth,  many  of 
its  recommendations  are  Umely  and  de- 
serve the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  par- 
Ucular^I  would  cite  certain  aspects  of 
recommenOfttlon  17,  wherein  It  is  ob- 
served: 

A  better  method  of  more  adequate  and 
more  timely  financing  of  forest  management 
programs  on  aU  Pederai  forest  lands  is 
essential. 

I  think  this  would  adequately  account 
for  the  basis  of  understanding  upon 
which  the  Senate  considered  smd  passed 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  134,  to  prohibit 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  Forest 
Service  personnel,  and  why  the  budgets 
of  many  of  the  programs  In  the  Interior 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974^  were  in- 
creased. 

It  was  an  evident  contradiction  of  in- 
tents that  prompted  the  administration 
to  caU  for  an  increased  timber  cut  on  the 
one  hand,  and  attempt  to  cut  back  the 
manpower  necessary  to  adequately  plan 
supervise,  and  replant  timbering  opera- 
tions In  our  national  forests.  It  stUI 
amazes  me  to  think  that  at  a  time  when 
aa  never  before,  we  have  been  made  so 
aware  of  what  real  treasures  we  possess 
m  our  natural  resources,  we  would  be 
presented  with  a  budget  that  proposes 
reducUons  in   budgets  of  every  agency 
charged  with  their  supervision.  I  would 
add  here  that  the  budget  has  been  vasUy 
improved  from  ita  initial  presentation  to 
the  Congress,  although  many  of  us  would 
have  hoped  for  even  more. 

In  spite  of  the  good  marks  which  the 
report  might  receive  in  some  areas,  such 


as  adequate  financing  to  execute  good 
forest  management,  its  general  tone  is 
one  which  alarm  the  sensibilities  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  perpetuation  of 
a  viable  naUonal  forest  system.  Its  tone 
and  theme  is  "turn  our  national  forests 
into  tree  farms."  Its  aim  seems  to  be  the 
diminution  of  the  "multiple-use"  con- 
cept. EssentiaUy.  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Panel  recommends  that  the  Forest 
Service  identify  those  areas  of  our  na- 
Uonal forests  with  high  commercial  tim- 
ber potential  and  develc^)  them  to  the 
extreme.  Mind  you,  I  am  reading  through 
the  fine  words  and  rhetoric  of  the  recom- 
mendations offered  in  the  report,  trying 
to  filter  out  those  statements  which  rec- 
ommend a  change  in  policy  rather  than 
those  which  only  restate  the  status  quo 
I*t  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Panel's 
first  recommendation: 

The  President  issued  a  sUtement  ori«€c-^ 
lamatlon  to  the  Nation,  emphasizing^ the 
unique  renewabUlty  of  the  timber  resource 
and  the  opportunlUes  to  improve  substanti- 
ally the  productivity  and  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  forest  resources  to  meet  the  multiple 
demands  now  being  made  and  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  future  on  these  forests-  and 
emphasizing  that  forest  resources  are  to  be 
cherished,  nurtured,  and  used. 

A  harmless  enough  sugge.stion  on  the 
outside,  but  what  single  recommendation 
proposes    significant    change    from    the 
course  upon  which  forest  management 
policy  is  alreadj-  set?  Increased  produc- 
tion. And  it  is  that  caU  which  echoes 
agam  and  again  throughout  the  report 
Recommendation  2  states  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  prepare  a  short-,  medlum- 
and  long-range  timber  supply  program' 
something  which  the  Forest  Service  did 
last   year.   Recommendation   4   advises 
tliat  all  land  not  withdrawn  into  the 
wilderness  system  "should  be  designated 
for  commercial  timber  production  and 
other  compatible  uses  and  be  managed  in 
accordance    with    appropriate   national 
policies."  A  refinement  of  that  recom- 
mendation  appears   later   in   the    text 
wherein  the  Panel  says  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  "redefine  its  classification 
Of  forests  int«  commercial  and  noncom- 
mercial   categories."    Furthermore     the 
Panel  advises  that  the  Forest  Service 
reconsider  its  timber  management  pri- 
orities, in  order  to  concentrate  more  of 
its  efforts,  manpower,  and  fimds  on  in- 
tensive management  of  its  more  produc- 
tive sites. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  need  offer  no 
more  demonstration  as  to  the  Panel's  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  the  demise  of  tiie  mul- 
tiple-use management  concept  Forests 
are  to  be  classified  with  an  either/or 
status.  Manpower  is  to  be  shifted  from 
the  multiple  attenUons  demanded  by  our 
forests  to  the  production  of  timber  and 
timber  only. 

We  in  Wyoming  know  and  understand 
the  values  of  our  national  forests  far  be- 
yond such  a  limited  scope  as  advocated 
by  the  President's  Panel.  We  know  that 
the  forests  are  a  principal  source  of  our 
abundant  wUdllfe  resources;  we  know 
that  our  water  for  the  summer  Is  laid 
down  upon  the  mountains  in  winter,  re- 
tained there  to  be  released  at  an  even 
and  plentiful  rate  throughout  our  driest 
seasons.  We  know  the  enjoyment  of  the 
crisp  fall  air  among  the  aspen,  and  the 
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warm  forest  meadows  of   a  summer's 
afternoon.  We  know  that  forests  are  a 
natural  phenomenon,  and  we  appreciate 
natural  uncivilized  presence,  their  unique 
contrast   to    the   manmade   world.    We     ' 
know  that  forests  are  for  more  things    ■■>> 
than  just  the  limiberman's  saw,  the  tim-    ^* 
ber  trucks  flatbed,  and   the  sawmill's 
kiln. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks.^I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  short  observations 
about  the  Panel's  posiUon  on  clearcut- 
ting.  Appendix  L  to  the  Panel  s  report 
authored  by  Dr.  David  M.  Smith,  asserts 
that  with  the  possible  exception  of  "some 
instances  in  the  Wyoming  forest,"  clear- 
cutting  has  been  a  success,  producing 
regeneration  in  each  instance.  This  in- 
cludes the  Bitterroot  NaUonal  Forest  in 
western  Montana.  The  author  concedes 
that  "the  wisdom  of  spending  $50  per 
acre  to  plant  stands  that  will  grow  only 
250     board     feet     per     acre     annually 
on  a  100-year  rotation  is  debatable  "  I 
would  venture  that  if  the  onlj-  criterion 
is  whether  one  can  get  a  tree  to  grow 
on  a  particular  site,  regardless  of  the  cost, 
we  could  build  greenhouses  on  the  slopes 
of   the   Bridger   National   Forest,   get  a 
couple  of  seedlings  growing,  and  claim 
that  regeneration  was  successful. 

It  should  tdso  be  noted  that  while  Dr. 
Smith  has  no  qualms  about  clearcutting 
In  general.  Dr.  E:arl  Stone,  writing  ap- 
pendix M  on  the  "Impact  of  Timber  Har- 
vest on  Soils  and  Water,"  does  caution: 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the 
ganic  layers  found  under  many 
and  western  conifer  forests  may 
nitrate  at  a  much  slower  rate  after 
than  does  the  hardwood  humus  at 
Brook.  In  view  of  the  usefulness 
cutting  In  some  conifer  stands,  this 
calls  for  research. 
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It  must  be  assumed,  by  the  Panel's 
failure  to  recommend  further  research 
into  the  possible  environmental  effects 
of  clearcutting.  that  it  found  Dr.  Smith's 
research  more  convenient  that  that  of 
Dr.  Stone. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
truth  about  this  matter.  If  clearcutting 
is  a  justified  practice,  so  be  it  and  let  it 
be  done.  Yet.  as  a  wise  sage  once  said: 
"Before  men  can  speak  the  truth,  they 
must  learn  to  hear  it."  My  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  would  offer  that  the  truth  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  "Report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  <L 
and  the  Environment."  '  ' 


CXDNCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


PAY    ADJUSTMENTS    FOR    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  resolution  cS.  Res.  171) 
disapproving  the  alternative  plan  for 
pay  adjustments  for  Federal  employees 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tlm*» 
not  be  charged  against  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlOTi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  Is  Senate 
Resolution  171. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  resolution  very 
briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution is  one  of  the  options  under  the 
existing  law  affecting  comparability  ad- 
justments for  Federal  employees.  Back 
in  1962  Congress  adopted  the  compara- 
bility principle  for  Federal  employees,  so 
that  jobs  in  the  Federal  service  were  to 
be  compared  by  an  impartial  group  with 
comparable  jobs  in  private  industry  to 
measure  any  discrepancy,  and  determine 
what  adjustments  should  be  made.  Since 
the  principle  of  comparability  as  public 
policy  was  enacted  into  law,  we  have 
found  ourselves  at  the  Federal  level  play- 
ing a  continuing  game  of  catch-up;  that 
is,  we  determine  private  industry  pay 
rates  in  the  spring  and  make  needed 
adjustments  for  Federal  employees  effec- 
tive 6  months  later  on  October  1. 

In  1970  Congress  approved  the  Com- 
parability Act  to  set  up  a  specific  formula 
to  take  the  question  of  the  size  of  the 
Federal  pay  adjustment  out  of  the  hands 
Of  Congress.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  March  shall 
assemble  statistics  and  subsequently  sub- 
mit to  the  executive  branch  its  estimate 
of  whatever  adjustments  are  required  by 
comparability  as  of  the  March  figures. 

Then,  both  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
the  President's  "agent,"  advise  him  on 
what  should  be  done,  what  the  percent- 
age increase  should  be.  if  that  were 
needed,  whether  there  should  be  an  in- 
creas.  or,  theoretically,  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened in  our  economy,  whether  there 
should  be  a  decrease. 

The  law  provides  that  the  eCTectlve 
date  in  this  pay  adjustment  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  on  October  1. 

Now,  the  history  of  the  operation  of 
this  act  since  its  adoption  in  1970  reveals 
that  on  the  last  three  occasions  the  Pres- 
ident has  delayed  or  deferred  the  date 
on  which  the  act  itself  called  for  the  pay 
adjustment.  It  was  deferred  from  the 
first  of  January  1972,  for  a  half  year, 
but  Congress  intervened  and  restored 
the  increase  at  a  lower  figure.  It  was 
deferred  in  the  second  instance  from 
October  1972  to  January  1.  1973.  Each 
time,  the  President  had  recourse  to  an 
alternative  plan  authorized  by  law;  and 
this  year  the  President's  alternative  was 
to  defer  until  December  1. 

However,  Congress  can  turn  aroimd 
his  postponement  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  in  either  body.  That  majority  vote 
would  require  the  President  to  make  his 
recommendation  on  the  scheduled  date, 
and  that  Is  precisely  where  we  are  this 
morning  in  this  situation. 


Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  the 
President's  deferral  once  again  illus- 
trates a  deviation  from  the  comparability 
principle  of  the  act.  It  would  be  one  thing 
if  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
In  not  allowing  this  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, if  a  modest  increase  were  going  to 
transfuse  the  economy  into  some  kind  of 
explosive  inflation.  There  is  obviously  no 
manifest  intention  by  the  President  to 
negate  the  increase  because  of  inflation- 
ary factors.  He  is  going  to  grant  it  in  De- 
cember, so  why  not  now,  as  required  by 
law? 

The  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  In  reporting  this 
resolution  of  dissent  is  to  restore  the 
October  1  effective  date  provided  for  by 
law. 

In  the  private  sector  again  and  again 
pay  increases  have  been  allowed,  and  in 
the  Government  they  have  allowed  the 
6-plus  percent  pay  increase  for  the  600,- 
000  Postal  employees.  Therefore,  in  the 
pattern  of  what  the  President's  own  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcll  has  allowed,  it  seems  to 
be  only  equity  that  this  adjustment  be 
kept  on  schedule  at  this  date  of  October 
1.  provided  by  the  law. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
reading  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs 
on  the  pay  in  the  private  sector  is  already 
6  months  old.  Thus,  if  we  add  anothei"  2 
months,  we  would  widen  the  gap  by  8 
months. 

I  have  been  given  a  letter  written  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Roy  Ash.  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  recommend- 
ing that  the  Senate  resolution  not  be 
agreed  to.  I  wish  to  note  the  reason  he 
gives  in  his  letter— that  the  difference 
between  an  October  1  and  a  December  1 
effective  date  would  be  inflationary,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  aU  the  other  pay 
groups  have  been  allowed  their  inflation- 
ary jump  or  4.  5,  6,  and  7  percent  in  some 
cases.  Why  single  out  Federal  employees 
and  disallow  what  the  law  provides? 

But,  second,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  says  that  Federal  em- 
ployees just  received  a  pay  adjustment 
last  January  1.  Mr.  President,  let  us  set 
the  record  straight.  The  only  reason  Fed- 
eral employees  received  that  pay  adjust- 
ment last  January  1  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  deferred  it  from  October  of  last 
year.  There  have  not  been  two  jumps  this 
year:  the  January  increase  was  already 
overdue  when  it  was  dragged  into  ad- 
justment. The  time  for  this  measure  is 
now,  October  1,  beginning  next  Monday. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClviV  Service  be- 
Ueves  that  all  equity  lies  in  the  simple 
recognition  that  the  President's  delay  be 
disallowed  by  the  Senate.  We  do  not  fix 
the  percentage:  we  do  not  have  any 
business  to  fix  the  percentage,  except  to 
say  that  comparability  must  prevail.  We 
are  out  of  the  pay  adjustment  business. 
We  are  seeking  simply  to  establish  the 
ooeratlon  of  the  law  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

It  Is  our  considered  judgment  that 
there  are  no  rationalizations  that  stand 
up  to  the  test.  Federal  employees  are  al- 
ready 8  months  behind  now  and,  there- 
fore, equity  calls  for  a  pay  adjustment 
to  keep  up  with  rising  Incomes  outside 
Government. 


We  urge  that  the  Ewljustment  be  an- 
nounced by  the  President  next  week. 

Mr.  Pong  was  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leadership;  it  has  been  cleared 
tentatively  with  the  distinguished  mana- 
ger of  the  resolution,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  iMr.  McGkk),  the  distln- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxb«)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNc),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  request 
is  as  foUows. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no  later 
than  10:15  a.m.  today  the  pending  meas- 
ure be  set  aside  temporarily  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
military  procurement  bill;  provided 
further,  that  at  the  hour  of  12  noon  the 
Federal  pay  adjustment  measiu-e  be 
again  resumed,  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and  that 
the  debate  on  the  Federal  pay  adjust- 
ment measure  then  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  McGex  and  Mr.  Pong  or  Mr. 
Saxbe,  at  the  close  of  which  20  minutes 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  resolution. 
Mr.  FONG.  Ten  minutes  on  each  side? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
SeYiator  from  Hawaii  further  yield? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Chair 
wUl  Indulge  me.  I  ask  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that.  If  a  vote  Is 
reached  on  any  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  hour  of  11 :45  ajn.  today,  that  vote 
be  set  for  the  hour  of  1 1 :  45  a jn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 


PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  171) 
disapproving  the  alternative  plan  for 
pay  Adjustments  for  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion presently  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Resolution  171,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate,  would  put 
into  effect  on  October  1  of  this  year,  a 
pay  increase  for  approximately  1.3  mil- 
lion Federal  white-collar  employees  and 
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approximately  2  million  military  person- 
nel. Senate  Resolution  171  would  accom- 
plish this  by  the  procedure  of  disapprov- 
ing the  President's  alternative  pay  plan 
to  defer  those  increases  for  2  months,  to 
December  1. 

For  background,  it  might  be  well  to 
recall  for  the  Senate  some  of  the  history 
of  the  principle  of  pay  comparability  for 
Federal  employees,  which  is  the  basis  for 
this  resolution. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  adopted  the 
principle  of  comparability  for  Federal 
white-coUar  salaries  with  their  counter- 
part salaries  in  private  industry.  This 
initial  law  was  further  refined  by  the 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Under  the  Federal  pay  comparability 
law,  as  amended,  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees under  the  Federal  statutory  pay 
system — the  white  collar  jobs — are  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  that 
first,  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work  and  second.  Federal  pay 
rates  be  comparable  with  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates  for  the  same  levels  of 
work. 

The  procedures  for  determining  com- 
parability call  for  the  President  to  ad- 
just the  Federal  pay  rates  annually  on 
October  1  of  each  year.  The  adjustments 
are  based  on  reports  and  comments  from 
three  separate  advisory  groups  to  the 
President.  These  groups  are:  first,  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics;  second,  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Council,  com- 
r>osed  of  Federal  employee  organization 
representatives;  and  third,  the  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Pay,  composed  of  selected  private  citi- 
zens. 

Under  the  law,  the  President  also  has 
the  option  of  recommending  an  alterna- 
tive pay  plan  to  the  Congress  by  August 
31  of  each  year,  if  a  national  emergency 
exists  or  if  national  economic  conditions 
dictate  a  change.  The  alternative  pay 
plan  could  include  an  effective  date 
other  than  October  1. 

Esther  house  of  Congress  would  then 
have  30  days  of  continuous  session  after 
receiving  the  President's  alternative  ray 
plan  to  disapprove  it.  in  which  case  the 
original  pay  plan  effective  October  1 
would  go  into  effect. 

I  must  point  out  that  all  of  these  pro- 
cedures now  in  law  were  woriced  out  in 
detail  between  the  resf)ectlve  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  White 
House. 

It  is  also  Important  to  recall  for  the 
record  that,  in  1971  and  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent, utilizing  authority  under  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Act  amendments — Public 
Law  92-210 — deferred  pay  increases  for 
Federal  white-collar  employees.  Under 
this  authority,  the  pay  increase  sched- 
uled by  the  Comparability  Act  for  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  was  deferred  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  July  1,  1972.  This  deferral  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  President's 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  had  not  yet  set 
national  wage  guidelines  on  salaries. 
However,  before  the  deferral  took  effect 
and  after  the  setting  of  national  wage 
guidelines  by  the  Board,  the  pay  increase 


was  reestablished  by  the  Congress  to  take 
place  on  January  1.  1972,  but  at  a  lower 
rate — 5.5  percent  as  compared  with  the 
initial  6.6  percent  rate. 

The  President,  under  the  same  Wage 
Stabilization  Act  authority,  postponed  a 
second  pay  increase  of  5.14  percent  from 
October  1,  1972.  to  January  1,  1973.  Con- 
gress agreed  to  this  deferral. 

On  August  31  this  year,  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  third  pay  deferral 
proposal  postponing  the  October  1,  1973 
pay  Increase  2  months  to  December  1, 
1973. 

The  President,  in  his  deferral  mes- 
sage, stated: 

At  a  time  when  the  rising  cost  of  living 
Is  a  major  concern  to  us  all.  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  Its  employees  have  a  special 
obligation  to  avoid  any  action  that  would 
needlessly  fan  the  flames  of  inflation.  .  .  It 
Is  In  this  spirit,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  action  I  am  taking  will  help  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  llv-lng  for  aU  Americans, 
that  I  now  recommend  a  sixty  day  deferral 
in  the  pending  pay  adjustment  for  Federal 
employees. 

The  President  is  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  we  should  avoid  any  action  that 
would  "needlessly  fan  the  flames  of 
inflation." 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  many 
previous  courafeeous  efforts  to  curb  In- 
flation, particularly  during  this  period 
when  inflation  is  a  worldwide  problem. 
Compared  with  other  major  nations,  the 
President  has  been  far  more  successful 
in  controlling  inflation.  Congress  has 
sustained  the  President  on  most  of  his 
vetoes  of  measures  he  considered  infla- 
tionary. I  have  stood  by  the  President  on 
every  occasion,  save  one. 

In  this  particular  instance,  however,  I 
believe  the  President  has  been  misad- 
vised as  to  the  impact  of  Implementing 
the  Federal  white-collsu-  salary  Increase 
on  October  1,  rather  than  on  December  1. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  President  did  not  veto  Federal  white- 
collar  salary  increases.  He  simply  de- 
ferred them  for  2  months.  This  re.soluti(»i 
is  not  one  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  It  is  only  one  to  set  the  effective 
date  of  increase  on  October  1.  1973.  or 
2  months  later  on  December  1.  1973. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  here  that 
the  President  is  in  favor  of  a  salary  in- 
crease. He  understands  the  need  and 
justification  for  these  Increases,  but 
would  put  them  into  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 1  of  this  year  rather  than  2  months 
earlier.  We  are  all  in  agreement  that 
these  increases  must  go  into  effect. 

In  asking  that  these  salary  increases 
go  into  effect  on  October  1  this  year,  as 
originally  set  by  law,  I  would  like  to  give 
the  following  reasons: 

One.  Federal  salaries  are  already  lag- 
ging behind  private  industry  by  at  least 
6  months.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  of  private  industry  salaries  was 
made  in  March  this  year  for  adjust- 
ments in  Federal  salaries  this  October. 
In  many  instances,  increases  in  private 
Industrj'  salary  rates  had  been  made 
many  months  before  the  BLS  March  sur- 
vey. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  it  takes  from  3  to  6  nKmths  to 
process  the  raw  survey  figures  into  us- 


able data  from  which  valid  comparisons 
with  Federal  salaries  can  be  made. 

Therefore,  Federal  salaries  right  now 
are  lagging  6  months  or  more  behind  the 
salaries  for  comparable  positions  in  pri- 
vate Industry.  Federal  saltu-les  are  fol- 
lowing, not  leading,  private  Industry 
salaries.  If  we  are  to  observe  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability,  it  Is  essential  that 
Federal  salaries  be  brought  up  to  indus- 
try levels  as  soon  as  p>ossible. 

Two.  approximately  1.3  million  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  2  million  military 
personnel  will  receive  pay  Increases  un- 
der the  comparability  principle  law. 

There  are  some  85  million  people  in 
our  national  work  force.  The  percentage 
of  Federal  employees  and  lylilltary  per- 
sonnel who  would  receive  a  pay  increase 
on  October  1,  if  this  resolution  passes, 
comprises  only  4  percent  of  our  national 
work  force — a  very  small  percentage  by 
comparison . 

I  am  not  p>ersuaded  that  a  2 -month 
deferral  of  a  4.7-percent  pay  increase — 
which  I  presume  would  be  the  percentage 
increase — for  4  percent  of  our  national 
work  force  would  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  holding  the  line  on  inflation. 

Three,  the  cost  of  permitting  a  4.7- 
percent  pay  increase  to  go  into  effect  on 
October  1,  rather  than  Etecember  1,  is 
estimated  at  $357  million. 

In  comparison  to  the  total  Federal 
spending  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 — 
estimated  at  $268.7  billion— $357  million 
is  a  miniscule  amount.  The  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  of  the  2 -month  cost  of 
the  pay  Incresise  is  diminished  even  fur- 
ther when  one  realizes  that  approximate- 
ly cme-third  of  the  $357  million  will  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
taxes  paid  by  these  employees. 

Four,  these  Federal  employees  have 
already  experienced  one  delay  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1970  pay  comparability 
law.  I  believe  it  would  be  inequitable  to 
delay  their  October  pay  increase  to 
December  1. 

Five,  wage-board  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  received  their 
pay  increases  on  a  timely  basis. 

Generally,  Federal  employees  are  jsaid 
under  either  of  two  pay  systems : 

First.  Statutory-salaried  or  white 
collar  and 

Second.  Wage  board  or  blue  collar. 

The  white-collar  employees  are  paid 
on  a  national  wage  schedule,  while  blue- 
collar  employees  are  paid  wages  based 
on  the  prevailing  wages  in  their  local 
private  industry. 

Blue-collar  pay  increases  vary  in 
amounts  and  effective  dates  throughout 
the  courHry.  depending  on  the  area  in 
which  the  employee  works.  However, 
their  paj-  increases  this  year  smd  in  1973 
have  not  been  deferred,  but  have  been 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  on  schedule. 

I  believe  there  au-e  approximately 
600,000  wag',  board  employees.  Their  pay 
Increases  were  not  deferred  in  1972.  Nor 
have  V^ey  been  deferred  this  year. 

To  allow  the  blue-collar  pay  Increases 
to  become  effective  as  scheduled  and 
then  defer  the  increases  for  white-collar 
pay  is  grossly  discriminatory.  The  in- 
creases for  Federal  white-collar  pay 
should  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect  as 
scheduled  by  law.  THIS  would  be  treating 
all  Federal  employees  alike. 
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Six.  private  Industry  wage  setUements 
tnis  year  resiUUng  from  collective  bar- 
gairung  have  been  in  the  order  of  5  or 
6  percent.  The  600.000  Federal  postal 
workers  received  a  6.8  percent  pay  in- 
crease this  year,  retroactive  to  July  26 

a  pay  Increase  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Cost  of  Living  Council. 

So  we  see,  Mr.  President,  already  more 
than  1.200.000  Federal  employees  have 
had  their  pay  increased  this  year  and 
last  year.  Their  pay  increases  have  not 
been  deferred,  whereas  here  we  would  be 
deferring  the  pay  increases  lor  the 
white-collar  employees  if  we  were  not  to 
agree  to  this  resolution  today. 

Certainly,  a  4.7-percent  pay  Increase 
lor  4  percent  of  our  national  workforce 
Is  on  the  low  side  of  salary  increases 
when  compared  to  those  given  other 
workers  in  our  Nation  this  year  It  \s 
obvious  the  Federal  white-collar  pay  In- 
crease effected  October  1  will  have  only 
a  very  small  impact  on  inflation. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  very  care- 
fully and  have  weighed  the  President's 
alternative  pay  plan  and  its  accompany- 
ing message  with  great  care. 

After  considering  alj  of  the  facts  I 
am  compelled  by  equity  and  fairness 'to 
call  for  permitting  the  pay  increase  for 
our  1.3  million  Federal  white-coUar  em- 
ployees and  the  2  million  military  per- 
sonnel to  go  into  effect  on  October  1 
rather  than  delaying  it  2  months  to  De- 
cember 1. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate 
Resolution  171. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 

Mr    MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Senate  resolution.  It  seems  to  me 
that   the  President  has  shown  an  in- 
credible  insensitivlty   in   attempting   to 
delay  the  Federal  employee  pay  adjust- 
ment on  the  spurious  grounds  that  its 
effrotiveness  wiU  lead  to  more  inflation 
Now.  it  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Nixon 
can  be  credited  with  some  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  5  years.  But  I  am 
afraid   that  successful  management  of 
the  economy  is  not  among  them 

The  economic  track  record  of  the 
Nixon  administration  is  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  this  country  The  rec- 
ord of  the  past  5  years  includes  two  de- 
valuations, sustained  unemployment 
skyrocketing  inflation,  chronic  balance-' 
of-payments  deficits,  and.  as  the  latest 
wrinkle,  recordbreaking  interest  rates 

The  Utany  of  economic  failure  during 
this  administration  has  now  become  al- 
most as  depressing  as  its  moral  obtuse- 
ness.  When  it  comes  to  the  pay  adjust- 
ment for  Federal  employees.  President 
Nixon  has  actually  managed  to  combine 
economic  ineptitude  with  insensitivlty  to 
considerations  of  basic  fairness 

Last  month  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  would  attempt  to  post- 
pone from  October  1  to  December  1  the 
pay  increase  mandated  under  the  Fed- 
eral ComparabUity  Act  of  1970.  It  was 
the  third  time  in  3  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  attempted  such  a  delay  Unfor- 
tunately. Congress  acquiesced  to  the  first 
two  delays  despite  the  strong  objections 
of  a  number  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
and  even  though  in  1971  we  eventually 
tSt'd1a'°°^  o'  the  pay  lost  through 
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„  V^  if^®  ^  believe  the  President  will 
not  be  able  to  get  away  with  the  slelght- 
or-hand  gesture  of  controlling  inflation 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  employees. 
The  Senate  should  vote  to  block  the  de- 
lay and  insure  that  Federal  salaries  are 
brought  closer  in  line  with  salary  levels 
In  the  private  sector. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  is  now  aware 
that  It  is  unfair  to  hold  down  Federal 
salaries  at  a  time  when  prices  are  rising 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  10  percent  a  year 
Most  of  the  credit  for  the  new  aware-' 
ness  must  go  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees. 

In  the  past,  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  Federal  employees  have  often  been 
Ignored  simply  because  Congress  has  be- 
lieved that,  unlike  many  other  groups  In 
society,  the  Federal  employees  were  di- 
verse and  politically  unorganized  But 
n^,  thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
AFGE,  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal 
employee  is  being  presented  in  a  cogent 
and  forceful  manner. 

As  a  result.  I  beUeve  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  President's  arguments  for  still 
another  delay  in  the  Federal  pay  adjust- 
ment. For  it  is  clear  that  these  argu- 
ments are  bogus  ones.  All  of  us  want  to 
see  an  end  to  the  current  inflationary 
spiral.  But  depriving  the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  the  adjustment  that  the  Pay 
Council  has  recommended  is  hardly  the 
answer  to  inflation.  It  Is  rather  like  at- 
tempting to  cure  cancer  with  an  aspirin 
tablet. 

President  Nixon  used  the  anti-lnflaOon 
argument  in  both  1971  and  1972  when  he 
kept  Federal  salaries  below  those  in  the 
private  sector.  But  these  delays  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  rising  prices,  and  the  latest 
proposed  delay  would  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful. If  the  President  is  really  serious 
about  controUlng  prices  he  should  stop 
fiddling  with  Federal  pay  adjustments 
and  take  a  serious  look  at  corporate  pro- 
fits which  Increased  more  during  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1973  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

The  President's  continued  attempts  to 
control  infiation  by  holding  down  Fed- 
eral salaries  is  at  best  a  nonsequitur  It 
is  like  the  man  who  after  a  bad  day  at 
the  olBce  returns  home  and  begins  beat- 
ing his  dog.  The  difference,  of  course 
is  that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  dog" 
but  about  a  large  number  of  dedicated 
public  servants  who  are  finding  their 
hard-earned  income  steadily  eaten  away 
by  rising  prices. 

Senate  Resolution  171  Is  related  to  in- 
flation in  one  very  Important  way   But 
Mr.  Nixon  has  the  realtionshlp  the  wrong 
way  around.  Delay  of  the  Federal  pay  ad- 
justment will  not  put  a  stop  to  inflation 
But  passage  of  this  resolution  will  en- 
able a  very  important  group  of  Americans 
to  make  up  some  of  the  losses  they  have 
already  suffered  as  a  result  of  inflation. 
This  period  of  the  most  rapid  advance 
In  prices  we  have  experienced  in  two  or 
three  decades,  when  the  cost  of  food  is 
soaring,  la  the  least  propitious  time  to 
put  a  delay  on  the  comparability  adjust- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  those  who  hap- 
pen to  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
I  commend  the  APOE  for  Its  work  in 
bringing  this  Issue  clearly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  this  body 


will  vote  decisively  for  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 171. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  be*  *lf 
or  the  proponents  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  weU 
aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  job  I 
have  to  do  this  morning.  But  it  is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  think 
that  there  Is  good  reason  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  President's  position.  If  we  are 
interested  in  trying  to  balance  the  bud- 
get, hold  the  line  on  Inflation,  and  are 
interested  In  trying  to  put  some  sound- 
ness into  the  dollar.  I  think  we  should 
pause  before  we  vote  and  consider  where 
we  are  headed  on  these  issues. 

I  know  everyone  needs  more  money  in 
this  country.  Certainly  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, with  their  loyaltv  to  their  jobs 
need  the  money.  Certainly  the  military 
people  do,  also.  The  blue-collar  workers 
the  white-collar  workers,  the  Genemi 
Motors  employees,  the  Chrysler  employ- 
ees and  the  farmers,  in  this  time  of  in- 
flation, need  every  cent  that  they  can 
get  and  it  still  is  not  enough.  There  are 
nullions  of  people  in  this  country  on  fixed 
incomes,  either  living  on  savings  or  some 
JUnd  of  private  pension  plans,  social  se- 
cmlty.  or  aid  to  the  aged,  who  are  locked 
mto  a  fixed  income  and  cannot  get  the 
relief  that  we  are  talking  about  for  Fed- 
eral employees  this  morning. 

The  administration  has  often   asked 
Congress     for     a     balanced     budget^-a 
budget  that  Is  based  upon  the  amount 
of    Income    that    this    country   receives 
and  the  amount  of  income  that  Is  to  be 
spread  around  over  the  various  costs  of 
Government.     Without     exception,     we 
nave  turned  down  those  requests    We 
seem  to  have  the  concept  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  do  not  even  need  to  go  to 
the  people  for  taxes  any  more.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  ever  have  another 
tax  Increase.  We  have  found  out  that  we 
can  take  it  aU  out  of  the  inkweU;  sim- 
ply run  up  the  debt  and  then  simply 
Print  the  money  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and 
we  are  supposedly  back  in  business  It  is 
a  rather  shocking  development  that  we 
have  seen  since  we  have  discovered  that 
all  we  need  to  do  ts  run  the  printing 
press  a  Uttle  faster,  and  that  we  can 
solve  any  problems. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  any  country  that 
has  tried  to  solve  its  economic  develop- 
ment problems  through  the  printing 
press,  through  inflation  of  Its  currency 
has  eventually  faced  a  severe  disaster' 
As  the  printing  presses  speed  up  the 
money  gets  worth  less  and  less,  and 
you  never  catch  up. 

The  President  has  recently  been  try- 
ing, through  various  small  measures  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  any  of  the  big  ones 
through,  to  control  inflation.  It  Is  al- 
most a  retrograde  action.  He  fights  from 
one  stump  to  another.  He  holds  out  as 
long  as  he  can  on  one  particular  issut 
untU  he  realizes  he  has  to  give  up.  In  - 
poundment  was  such  a  stump  for  a  while- 
then  the  dam  burst,  and  Impoundment  Is 
over.  Then  we  have  had  various  economic 
measures;  such  as  the  price  celling  on 
gasoline  as  a  temporary  measure    But 
this  measure  la  going  to  have  to  go  also 
It  causes  injustice  to  the  gasoline  station 
operators,  because  the  big  companies  can 
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profit  without  providing  a  passthrough 
for  the  operator.  We  know  that  the 
money  market  today  is  pinching  millions 
of  people;  it  is  holding  back  housing  de- 
velopment. It  will  most  certainly  have 
serious  repercussions. 

Why  does  the  President  request  a  brief 
2-month  delay  in  pay  Incresises  when  he 
knows  it  Is  only  a  temporary  measure? 
Simply  because  we  gain  a  little  here  and 
we  gain  a  llttie  there,  holding  on,  while 
trying  to  make  the  dollar  more  soUd. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  this  spiral, 
with  no  apparent  end  to  it.  I  just  do  not 
see  why  we  do  not  build  in  a  10-percent 
yearly  increase  for  Federal  employees.  In 
the  last  10  years,  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees has  been  increased  81  percent. 
This  Is  a  startling  reflection,  not  upon 
their  Infiation,  but  on  the  infiationary- 
process  of  the  country.  If  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  this  another  10  years.  I 
<luestion  whether  we  can  hold  it  at  81 
percent.  The  President  is  trying  to  hold 
the  line  almost  single-handedly,  but  «d- 
most  everyone  disagrees  with  him  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  individual  actions. 
We  ssiy.  'He  can't  do  this  to  gasoline 
-operators,  to  real  estate  men,  to  build- 
ers. This  is  an  injustice;  it  is  unreason- 
able." 

We  say,  "He  can't  do  this  to  Federal 
employees.  Why  should  they  bear  the 
bnmt  of  this?" 

The  fact  remains  that  In  this  retro- 
grade action  we  are  fighting  a  backward 
fight  in  trying  to  hold  the  line  to  make 
the  American  dollar  meaningful,  not  only 
In  this  country  but  also  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  was 
•designed  to  bring  Federal  employees  into 
parity  with  their  counterparts  in  indus- 
try. As  a  result  of  this,  they  have  re- 
ceived an  81-percent  Increase  In  the  last 
10  years.  But  a  2-month's  delay,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $80  for  each  Fed- 
eral employee  concerned,  will  contribute 
a  lot  to  hold  down  Inflation.  This  $350 
million  Is  important. 

More  than  that.  It  would  be  a  symbol 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  might  say 
that  the  wage  earners  in  the  country 
have  been  very  patient.  It  will  be  a  sym- 
bol to  them  that  we  must  all  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  flght  against  inflation. 

Pour  percent  of  the  employees  of  the 
coimtry  are  not  necessarily  going  to  pre- 
cipitate the  entire  country  into  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  December  or  a  10- 
percent  increase  i.ow,  but  it  will  con- 
tribute to  an  overall  inflationary  effect. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Federal 
employees  I  am  acquainted  with  do  need 
an  Increase,  but  I  do  not  think  It  Is  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  the  Increase  be 
held  up  until  December;  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  demonstrate  to  the  em- 
ployees In  private  Industry  that  we  all 
share  In  this  problem.  I  am  also  aware 
that  once  this  Inflationary  move  goes  into 
effect,  we  can  expect  it  to  occur  all  over 
the  country. 

What  is  really  the  role  of  Congress  In 
this  situation?  What  role  have  we  had? 
We  profess  that  we  are  going  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible,  that  we  are  going  to 
set  a  budget  of  our  own,  and  that  we 
are  going  to  allocate  the  money  avail- 
able in  that  budget.  But  if  we  go  over 


that  budget,  then  we  would  have  to  say 
that  this  money  has  got  to  come  out 
of  new  taxes:  it  is  going  to  have  to  come 
from  somebody  else,  because  we  just  do 
not  have  it.  In  other  words,  it  would 
have  to  come  out  of  some  other  pro- 
gram. Or  we  will  have  to  say  that  the 
money  will  have  to  come  from  the  deficit 
that  has  been  referred  to  so  often.  We 
increase  the  debt  limit  also  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  got  into  the  habit — in  this 
body,  amy  way — of  thinking  that  we  are 
not  vitally  concerned  with  this.  Last 
week,  in  this  body  we  had  an  amend- 
ment come  l)efore  us  that  would  speed  up 
social  security  from  next  spring  to  the 
present.  The  cost  wsis  estimated  at  $800 
million.  Why,  we  ran  over  each  other 
trying  to  vote  In  favor  of  that  measure. 
We  could  hardly  vrait  to  vote  for  it.  No 
one  said,  "Are  we  going  to  Increase  the 
social  security  rates?  Are  we  going  to 
increase  taxes  now?  Are  we  going  to  take 
this  out  of  the  general  fund?  Are  we 
going  to  raise  the  debt  limit?" 

No.  No  one  talks  about  the  unpleasant 
parts.  We  want  all  the  goodies.  We  want 
to  vote  for  an  increase  in  social  security. 
We  want  to  vote  for  all  the  benefits. 
But  even  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
the  debt  limit,  everyone  sits  around  here 
and  says,  "We  cannot  vote  for  the  debt 
limit,  because  it  is  not  our  fault." 

Well,  if  it  is  not  our  fault,  whose  fault 
Is  it?  Whose  responsibility?  Who  else 
votes  on  these  questions? 

So  we  have  a  fight  on  Increasing  the 
debt  limit.  We  never  take  it  away  from 
someone  else. 

I,  and  others,  are  working  on  a  pro- 
gram to  have  a  concessional  office  of  the 
budget.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf)  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  tun  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  We  have  put  in  a 
lot  of  time  trying  to  put  together  a  plan 
that  will  enable  us  to  analyze  our  own 
budget.  Many  Senators  have  appeared  at 
the  hearings  of  the  joint  committee  and 
before  our  subcommittee  who  think  this 
is  a  good  idea.  But  it  is  floundering.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  get  through  this  ses- 
sion and  I  question  whether  it  ever  will 
take  effect.  It  seems  to  me  we  do  not 
want  fiscal  responsibility  here.  We  would 
rather  be  fiscal  "junkies."  Every  kind  of 
spending  idea  that  comes  along,  we  want 
to  get  in  on  it.  We  do  not  even  want  to 
talk  about  the  unpleasant  part  about 
raisUig  taxes,  the  distasteful  aspect  of 
raising  the  debt  limit  or  taking  It  away 
from  someone  else  in  another  program. 

In  the  very  bill  we  are  Interrupting 
now,  we  have  the  so-called  recomputa- 
tlon.  There  are  many  retired  military 
people  who  badly  need  the  increase  of 
recomputatlon.  I  might  say  that  a  person 
who  purchased  an  insurance  policy  in  the 
1930's  and  the  1940's.  expecting  to  re- 
tire on  it,  needs  to  be  recomputated.  Also, 
people  in  private  pension  plans,  we  can 
make  a  case  for  them.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  sympathetic  to 
those  people  who  would  like  to  be  re- 
computed. The  cost  of  this  Is  some  $16 
billion  over  the  lives  of  the  people  we 
recompute,  if  we  never  recompute  them 
again.  But  I  would  guess  we  would  con- 
tinue recomputing  them  yew  by  year. 
But  if  we  never  recompute  them  again,  It 


will  cost  $16  billion.  Still  no  mention  of 
where  the  money  is  coming  from  oa  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  asked  scHneone  about  that  and  he 
said,  "Well,  we  have  a  firm  assurance 
that  It  will  be  kiUed  in  the  House."  Mr. 
President,  what  kind  of  business  Is  this? 
Is  the  Senate  trying  to  fool  our  military 
people  by  voting  for  their  bill  with  the 
assurance  that  we  know  it  will  be  killed 
somewhere  else?  That  is  the  phoniest  ar- 
gument I  have  ever  heard.  But  it  seems 
to  be  the  practice. 

Who  says  where  the  money  is  going  to 
come  from?  We  do  not  even  talk  about 
it.  The  very  people  who  nm  over  each 
other  voting  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  will  say,  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  That  is  the  fault  of  that  criminal 
administration  downtown  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  Government  spending." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  executive  branch  cannot  spend 
1  cent  that  this  body  does  not  approve 
sooner  or  later. 

When  we  talk  about  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  the  average  fellow  employee 
who  is  affected  by  this  raise  now  makes 
$13,000  plus  $3,200  in  fringe  benefits. 
These  are  figures  given  me  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  This  is  not  the  lower 
income  group.  We  can  call  them  blue- 
collar  workers  or  whatever  we  want  to, 
but  if  the  people  affected  by  this,  the 
average  Federal  employees,  are  going  to 
be  put  out  by  $80  in  an  effort  to  hold  to- 
gether the  line  on  inflation.  I  think  that 
is  not  unreasonable.  The  iJsychological 
impact  upon  the  rest  of  industry  and 
labor  with  the  spendthrift  image  of 
Congress  in  their  minds  will  have  a 
tremendously  greater  effect  on  the  overall 
inflationary  pressures. 

Yes,  the  raises  of  last  January  were  put 
off,  but  within  12  months,  and  still  have 
a  substantial  life  which  means  81  percent 
ir^  10  years. 

What  workingman  in  the  shops  has 
had  an  81 -percent  pay  increase  in  his  job 
over  a  period  of  10  years? 

Mr.  STEJVENS.  Mr.  PresidentT^will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  f£u:t  that  the  increase  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  resolution,  which 
should  go  into  effect  October  1.  is  a 
recomputation  based  on  comparability 
with  pay  raises  that  93  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  country  have  already 
received?  Here  we  are  dealing  with  7 
percent  of  the  employees  of  the  country 
who  have  not  received  it.  It  is  already  a 
year  behind  in  terms  of  comparability. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  that? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  realize  that,  of  course. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  7  percer'  It  is 
nearer  4  percent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor another  question 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Let  me  say  this  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska,  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  change  his  vote,  or  any  other 
vote;  but  I  do  think  there  are  some  things 
that  should  be  said  about  spending  In 
regard  to  wages.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  complete  my  remarks,  as  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  that  will  be  an  affnHit  to  the 
Senator,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 
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Mr.  President,  the  so-called  splraling 
inflation  is  a  serious  question.  As  I  say. 
it  is  much  more  serious  because  there  is 
a  phllosopliy  that  Is  growing  as  a  result 
of  this  inflation  that  should  shock  all 
of  us. 

Suppose  the  average  blue-collar  worker 
reaches  the  point  where  he  is  receiving 
$2^00  a  month  and  his  rent  is  $750  a 
month  for  what  he  is  now  paying  $150 
a  month.  In  other  words,  inflation  af- 
fects everyone,  but  worst  of  all,  it  hurts 
those  we  are  trj-ing  to  help  here  today. 

Inflation  is  the  most  insidious  thing 
that  can  affect  our  country. 

Look  at  the  countries  that  have  fallen 
recently,  like  Chile.  They  have  fallen  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  control  run- 
away inflation,  which  resulted  in  aU  kinds 
of  civil  disturbances. 

Look  at  the  results  of  inflation  in  coun- 
tries that  we  had  great  hopes  for  becom- 
ing democratic  countries.  We  have  seen 
them  go  into  controlled  economies  where 
inflation  is  no  worry,  where  we  see  so 
many  pounds  of  potatoes  for  a  ruble  or 
a  doUar.  They  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
inflation.       ^ 

Some  Senators  went  to  Russia  recently 
I  was  one  of  them.  We  stayed  in  a  promi- 
nent hotel.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  dining  room  filled  up  with  people. 
Every  last  table  was  occupied  and  every 
last  chair  was  pulled  out.  The  people 
came  In  at  6  o'clock.  They  went  in  and 
had  dinner.  There  was  a  dance  band 
there  and  everything. 

I  said,  "My  goodness,  how  can  these 
people  afford  this  kind  of  thing?"  I  asked 
"How  much  does  this  cost?"  I  was  told 
85  rubles,  which  is  about  two  and  a  half 
weeks  pay  for  the  average  worker  In  Rus- 
sia! said.  "These  people  are  not  in  the 
higher  income  brackets."  No,  I  was  told 
these  are  the  people  getting  that  pay' 
and  they  have  to  make  their  reservations 
9  months  ahead  of  time.  They  like  to 
bring  their  wives  to  dinner.  I  wondered 
how  do  they  afford  it?   How  can  ^hey 
spend  their  money  there?  Their  rent  is 
controlled.  Their  food  is  controlled,  and 
their  clothing  is  rationed.  Their  vacations 
are  also  controlled.  They  cannot  buy  an 
automobUe.  In  other  words,  we  do  away 
with  the  marketplace  when  we  have  a 
controlled  economy,  but  we  also  have 
done  away  with  any  effective  control  by 
people  over  their  own  lives  as  they  would 
like  to  manage  them.  They  turn  them 
over  to  the  government  to  manage  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  for 
a  lengthy  discussion  on  inflation  but 
what  I  am  saying  Is  that  a  controlled 
economy  is  the  only  successor  to  inflation 
After  a  certain  period  of  wlldness  one  Is 
then  thrust  Into  what  must  necessarily  be 
a  tightly  controlled  economy. 

I  am  sayini?  now  that  the  President  in 
his  effort  to  flght  this  retrograde  action 
to  hold  the  Une  on  this  and  hold  the  line 
on  that,  even  though  It  will  hurt  certain 
groups  of  people  now.  It  will  hurt  the 
building  and  loans  this  week,  and  the 
builders  next  week,  and  then  the  Federal 
employees.  If  we  do  this. 

I  acknowledge  that,  but  It  is  going  to 
mean  that  the  dollar  he  gets  is  going  to 
be  worth  something,  not  only  this  year 
but  aJso  next  year.  If  we  try  to  control 
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this  coimtry  out  of  the  printing  press.  It 
Is  going  to  mean  that  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back.  If  Congress  is  not  willing  to  ex  - 
erclse  fiscal  responsibility,  no  one  else  Is 
going  to  do  it. 

We  said  earlier,  before  the  military 
procurement  bill  came  up,  that  we  can 
increase  social  security,  that  we  can  do 
all  these  things,  because  we  are  going 
to  take  it  out  of  the  military  procurement 
bill.  We  have  seen  how  they  are  going  to 
take  it  out  of  the  military  procurement 
bill.  Everything  has  gone  sailing  through. 
In  fact,  we  bought  about  another  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  F-14's.  We  have 
added  to  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Yesterday,  there  was  an  amendment  for 
some  troop  cuts.  It  probably  will  not 
stand  up.  We  have  said  all  along  that  we 
are  going  to  take  it  out  of  the  military 
procurement  bill  and  that  we  can  afford 
some  of  these  reckless  things. 

There  are  things  for  which  we  need 
to  spend  money  in  this  country,  and  there 
are  things  we  can  afford  to  do  without. 
But  there  is  also  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  go  beyond  our  budget,  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  money  we  do  not  have,  we 
will  have  to  do  one  of  three  things. 

First,  we  will  have  to  increase  the  tax- 
es, and  nobody  wants  to  talk  about  that. 
I  would  go  for  an  increase  in  taxes.  I  am 
a  spender.  I  would  like  to  give  the  Federal 
employees  more  money.  But  I  would  like 
to  tax  the  people  so  that  we  would  keep 
it  from  being  Inflationary. 

Second,  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  will 
have  to  take  it  from  somebody  else,  and 
nobody  takes  it  from  somebody  else  In 
the  Federal  Government.  We  have  pro- 
grams 40  years  old,  and  nobody  knows 
what  they  do;  but  they  just  pump  money 
into  them  because  we  have  a  bunch  of 
bureaucrats  telling  us  how  important 
the  programs  are. 

Third,  we  will  have  to  increase  the 
debt  limit.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  would  have  to  require  that 
anybody  who  says,  "We  are  going  to  in- 
crease this  or  that,"  would  have  to  say, 
"We  are  doing  one  of  these  three  things." 
Then,  when  they  come  back  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  ask  for  an  increase  in 
the  debt  limit,  we  could  no  longer  hide 
and  say.  "There  ain't  nobody  here  but 
us  chickens." 

That  is  the  way  we  act.  Everybody 
stands  up  and  says,  "I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  It's  the  spenders  downtown." 
The  old  political  trick  of  voting  for  all 
spending  and  against  all  taxes  is  finally 
coming  back  to  haunt  us.  We  are  now  in 
an  inflationary  spiral  and  are  making  it 
increasingly  worse. 

With  respect  to  this  measure,  I  say 
we  should  hold  off  for  2  months.  It  is 
going  to  pinch:  it  is  going  to  hurt  people 
who  deserve  the  raise.  But  let  us  try  to 
help  the  President  in  his  flght  to  hold  the 
Une  on  inflaUon.  I  believe  that,  if  nothing 
else.  It  could  turn  the  comer  In  this  coun- 
try by  being  the  psychological  thing  that 
demonstrates  to  the  country  that  we  are 
fiscally  responsible  and  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  Its  employees  about  $50  billion 
each  year  In  direct  wages  and  salaries.  In 
addlUon,  It  pays  S9  billion  for  fringe 
bcneflta.  These  are  massive  amounts,  and 


they  reflect  not  only  huge  employment 
but  also  the  high  wages  the  Federal  em- 
ployer pays. 

What  the  President  proposed — this  60- 
day  deferral  of  yet  another  increase- 
will  save  the  taxpayers  $340  million.  Now. 
It  could  be  argued  that  In  this  arena  of 
billions,  the  savings  are  small.  But  two 
points  should  be  made.  One  is  that  be- 
cause the  work  force  is  so  immense,  any 
penalty  suffered  by  a  particular  employee 
is  extremely  small.  Second,  but  even  more 
important,  this  $340  million  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere  else.  It  can  come 
from  a  mental  health  clinic,  a  drug  ad- 
diction center.  It  can  come  from  a  man- 
power training  center  or  a  veterans  hos- 
pital. Or  it  can  be  an  add-on  to  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  Then  it  comes  from  every  citi- 
zen's pocket  through  higher  prices  for 
everything  he  buys. 

Does  that  make  sense?  Do  we  want  to 
bust  the  budget  by  $340  million  so  the 
Federal  employees  can  get  their  pay  in- 
crease 2  months  eariy,  when  they  had  an 
increase  only  last  January?  The  Presi- 
dent Is  trying  to  stay  inside  the  budget. 
This  resolution  woul(^  undermine  the 
budget  to  provide  a  small  monetary  gain 
to  Federal  workers.  It  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the 
committee  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ExcDiFr 


PI7SPOSK 

The  purpose  of  this  Resolution  U  to  ex- 
press the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  of  the 
President's  alternative  pay  plan  sent  to  the 
Congress  September  5.  1973.  The  alternative 
pay  plan  would   postpone  a  pay  adjustment 
for  Federal  employees  from  October  1,  1973, 
to  December  l.  1973.  Section  6306(c)  of  tlUe 
6  provides  that  the  President  may  submit  an 
alternative  pay  plan   to  Congress  If  he   be- 
Ueves  an  October  1  pay  adjustment  Is  Inap- 
propriate because  of  economic  conditions   It 
also  provides   that   the  President's  altema- 
Uve    plan    becomes    effective    unless    either 
House  of  the  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
within  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  the  date  on  which  the  alternative  plan 
Is  submitted.  Approval  by  the  Senate  of  this 
Resolution   would   thus   have  the  effect   of 
nullifying  the  President's  postponement  so 
that  Federal  employees  would  receive  an  Oc- 
tober 1.  1973.  pay  adjustment,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  if  the  Resolution 
is  adopted  prior  to  that  date.  If  this  Resolu- 
tion is  adopted  after  October  1,  the  pay  in- 
crease would  become  effective  at  the  begin- 
nlng  of  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  the 
adoption  date. 

BACKOBOtTNO 

In  1970  the  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act,  the  basic  purpose  of 
which  waa  to  divest  Congress  of  what  had 
become  an  almost  annual  exercise  of  consid- 
ering and  enacting  Federal  civilian  pay  ad- 
Justmenu.  But  the  Act  retains  for  Congress 
lU  historic  policymaking  authority  in  the 
matter  of  determining  how  Federal  compen- 
satlon  shall  be  adjusted  Supporting  the  Com- 
parablUty  Act  U  the  underglrdlng  principle 
of  comparability  established  by  Congress  aa 
pubUc  policy  In  1962— the  principle  which 
holds  that  Federal  pay  rates  shall  be  com- 
parable with  private  enterprise  pay  rates  for 
the  same  levels  of  work   (6  U.S.C.  8301) 

Under  the  Comparability  Act,  the  Bureau 
Of  Labor  Statistics  assembles  data  each 
Bprlng  comparing  the  pay  rates  of  Federal 
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employees  with  rates  at  the  same  levels  of 
work  In  private  enterprise.  These  findings 
form  the  basis  of  a  report  to  the  President 
from  his  agent  recommending  appropriate 
rate  adjusments.  The  President  has  named 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  bis  agent. 
The  Act  establishes  an  lndep>endent  impar- 
tial three-member  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay  appointed  by  the  President  from 
outside  Oovemment.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee assists  the  President  in  his  purpose  of 
carrying  out  policy  as  established  by  Con- 
gress when  It  adopted  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple. The  Conunlttee  reviews  the  report  of 
the  President's  agent,  considers  additional 
views,  and  reports  Its  recommendations  to 
the  President. 

The  law  directs  the  President's  agent  to 
establish  a  five-member  Federal  Employ^ 
Pay  CouncU  to  represent  Federal  employee 
organizations  and  to  have  meetings  with  the 
Council  to  hear  its  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  views  of  the  CouncU  may  Include 
the  coverage  of  the  annual  BLS  surveys, 
how  the  private-government  pay  rates  are 
compared,  and  the  most  equitable  percent- 
age adjustment  to  be  recommended  to  the 
President. 

The  President  considers  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commlsslonand  the  Office  of 
Management  and  BucJgrt"  togfcther  with  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  adjusu'statutory  pay 
rates  In  accordance  with  tire  comparability 
principle.  The  adjustments/are  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  He  sends  to  Congj4s8  a  report  of  the 
pay  adjustment  and  a  copy  of  his  agent's 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  his  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee. 

On  September  5,  1973,  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  transmitting  an  alter- 
native plan  postponing  the  adjustment  until 
E>ecember  1.  He  said  that  his  agent  recom- 
mended a  4.77  percent  increase  and  that  this 
recommendation  was  being  considered  by  his 
Advisory  Committee,  which  had  not  yet  ad- 
vised him  of  its  views  of  the  percentage 
recommendation.  He  said  he  would  decide 
on  the  size  of  the  December  1  Increase  In 
late  September,  and  he  called  on  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  In 
order  to  hold  down  Inflation. 

STATXMENT 

In  approving  S.  Res.  171.  the  Committee 
considered  the  President's  reminder  in  his 
message  on  the  need  for  sacrifice.  "At  a  crit- 
ical time  In  the  economic  health  of  our  Na- 
tion." he  said,  "when  many  are  being  called 
on  to  make  sacrifices  In  order  to  hold  down 
Inflation,  no  one  should  enjoy  special  Immu- 
nity." The  Committee  agrees  and  offers  the 
parallel  view  that  no  one  group  should  be 
singled  out  as  less  worthy  than  others  of 
catch-up  relief  made  necessary  by  economic 
conditions  apparently  out  of  control.  I»rlvate 
industry  settlements  this  year  resulting  from 
collective  bargaining  have.  In  the  main,  been 
reasonable — on  the  order  of  6  or  6  percent. 
Other  Federal  employees,  the  600.000  postal 
workers  whose  representatives  annually  ne- 
gotiate with  management  on  pay,  have  re- 
ceived a  6.8  percent  pay  increase  retroactive 
to  July  26,  a  pay  adjustment  approved  by 
the  President's  Cost  of  Living  Council.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  Postal  employees  were  effi- 
ciently completed  In  short  order.  The  differ- 
ence In  cost  between  a  4.77  percent  increase 
for  Faderal  statutory  employees  on  October  l 
as  opposed  to  December  1  Is  tI56.or  mUUon.  a 
pal^  sum  when  compared  to  total  Federal 
spending.  The  Committee  does  not  believe 
that  this  amount,  even  when  added  to  the 
•301.7  million  cost  of  a  military  pay  Increase 
(which,  under  law,  would  follow)  at  the 
earlier  date,  would  have  a  worsening  effect 
upon  the  Nation's  Inflationary  difficulties. 

The  Committee  has  taken  note  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  Federal  Employe«6  Pay  CouncU 


(the  enxployee  group  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident's agent)  and  the  agent  (the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Office  of  Uanage- 
naent  and  Budget) .  The  CouncU  recommends 
a  6.47  percent  Increase,  plus  a  cost-of-living 
supplement  of  $198  for  each  statutory  em- 
ployee without  regard  to  salary.  The  CouncU 
bases  Its  higher  figures  on  the  fact  that  since 
March,  1973,  when  the  BLS  survey  was  made, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  steadUy  risen 
(3.3  i>ercent  between  March  and  July)  and 
the  annual  Inflation  rate  is  much  higher. 
The  Committee  expresses  no  views  in  this 
dispute,  taking  the  position  that  the  law 
should  be  the  controlling  factor:  "Federal 
pay  rates  [shall]  be  comparable  with  private 
enterprise  pay  rates  for  the  same  levels  of 
work."   (6  UJ8.C.  6301). 

The  Federal  Pay  ComparabUlty  Act  of  1970. 
designed  to  provide  periodic  catch-up  pay  in- 
creases, which  allow  Federal  employees  to 
lag  about  six  months  behind  the  pay  rates  of 
comparable  private-enterprise  employees,  ob- 
viously IB  not  working  as  planned.  This  fact 
gives  the  Committee  strong  concern,  suggest- 
ilng  the  need  for  review  of  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Act.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  "alternative- 
plan"  provision  of  the  Act,  seen  when  the 
measure  was  acted  upon  as  a  safety  valve 
to  give  the  President  some  leeway  In  trigger- 
ing a  pay  Increase  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency or  adverse  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare,  Is  invoked  almost 
every  year  by  the  President.  His  September 
5  message  marked  the  third  time  in  three 
years  he  has  submitted  an  alt4>matlve  plan. 
The  President  proposed  postponing  a  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973  pay  increase  of  6.6  percent  for  a 
half-year.  The  Congress  intervened  and  pro- 
vided a  5.5  percent  increase  for  January  1, 
1972.  He  p>ostponed  thftOctober  1,  1972  In- 
crease of  6.14  percent  until  January  1,  1973. 
And  now  again,  he  proposed  a  deferral.  The 
Committee  believes  the  postponement  he 
now  proposes,  in  aU  equity,  should  be  null- 
ifled. 

COST 

Since  the  President  has  announced  no 
percentage  pay  adjustment  figure.  It  is  im- 
possible to  compute  the  cost  of  adoption  of 
this  Resolution.  However,  if  the  4.77  percent 
figure  suggested  by  the  President's  agent  Is 
recommended,  the  differences  between  an 
October  1,  1973,  effective  date  and  a  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973,  effective  date  are:  Federal  statu- 
tory employees,  »16€.2  mUllon;  mUitary 
$201.7  mUllon. 

This  estimate  is  provided  by  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr,  FOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr 
Hartke)  and  the  disUngulshed  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  171 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  171:  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  frran  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)— all  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains  until  the  time  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Ohio  made  an  eloquent  state- 
ment for  a  rigid  and  tough  combating 
of  inflation,  and  I  buy  that. 

If  the  President  would  just  say  to  us. 
"We  are  going  to  freeze  all  wages,  all 
profits,  and  all  interest  rates;  let  us  get 
with  It."  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  he 
set  up  a  Price  Control  Board  and  a  Cost 
of  Living  Board,  and  they  have  recom- 
mended 4-percent,  5-percent.  6-percent, 
and  7-percent  wage  increases  because 
of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Only 
this  white-collar  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, for  the  most  part,  has  been  left 
out.  All  their  colleagues  have  been 
included. 

I^e  President,  himself,  is  not  stopping 
the  Increases.  He  is  simply  deferring  them 
to  December  1'. 

Let  us  get  tough  and  impose  the  freeze 
Ml  all,  or  let  us  at  least  be  willing  to 
deal  in  equity  and  not  to  flout  public 
law.  Public  law  says  that  a  decision  has 
to  be  made  by  October  1,  not  that  it 
should  be  deferred  to  December  1. 


DEPA/?TMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1974 

The  Senate  resumed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9286)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMKNDMKNT    KO.    544 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  544. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recori). 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  insert 
a  new  secuon  as  follows: 

Sbc.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe,  where 
housing  on  any  mUltary  InstaUatlon  is  in- 
sufficient to  provide  quarters  for  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (and  their  dependents) 
assigned  to  duty  at  such  installation,  all 
members  assigned  to  duty  at  sucA  Installa- 
tion and  not  furnished  Oovemment  quarters 
shall  be  paid  quarters  allowances  m  the  same 
amount  without  regard  to  grade. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
traveling  abroad  in  recent  weeks.  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  with  various  young 
servicemen,  and  as  a  result  of  our  dis- 
cussions, I  observed  a  very  disturbing 
situation  which  has  confronted  junior 
enlisted  members  of  the  armed  services 
for  too  long. 
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Married  servicemen  of  the  lowest  mili- 
tary rank,  or  E-1,  &-2.  E-3,  and  £1-4  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service,  stationed  at 
high   cost   of   living   duty   assignments 
throughout  the  world,  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide their  wives  smd  children  with  ade- 
quate   housing    facilities    in    situations 
where   on-base    housing    is    unavailsUble 
and  the  serviceman's  family  chooses  to 
join  him  at  his  duty  station.  There  are 
presently  about   23,000  junior  enlisted 
servicemen  oversea  who  have  transported 
their   wives,   and   in   some   cases,   their 
children,  to  their  duty  station  at  their 
own  expense.  Once  a  serviceman  of  low 
grade  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
family  to  a  particular  duty  station,  and 
on-base  housing  is   unavailable,   he   is 
faced  with  renting  suitable  accommoda- 
tions  in   InQated   housing   markets   on 
quarters  allowances  which  are  not  com- 
mensoirate  with  his  housing  needs,  if  he 
receives  them  at  edl. 

To  provide  an  eventual  remedy  to  this 
situation  and  to  accomplish  an  adequate 
subsistence  for  housing  for  all  military 
personnel,  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment— and  I  have  a  substitute  for  it — 
to  the  millt!eu7  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  study  the  present  payment 
of  housing  allotments  and  quarters  al- 
lowances for  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  where  on-base  housing 
is  unavailable. 

Congress  recently  passed  amend- 
ments to  make  permanent  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
of  1950.  That  act.  as  amended,  now  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  amounts  to  mili- 
tary personnel  for  basic  allowances  for 
quarters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  a  table  of  allow- 
ances, showing  the  allowance  with  de- 
pendents and  without  dependents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


With 

WittMMit 

dtpandants 

dependants 

E-l 

tOS.00 

60.00 

E-2 :... 

lOiOO 

63.90 

E-3 

105.00 

72  30 

E-l 

121.50 

8t60 

E-5 

13160 

9^70 

E-« 

150.00 

95.70 

E-7 

161.40 

104.70 

1-% 

172.20 

12110 

E-« 

1«4.20 

130.80 

*-l 

I60.M 

123.90 

W-2 

173.70 

137.10 

W-3 

191.70 

155.40 

<ir-4 

207.90 

172.50 

0-1 

141.60 

10190 

0-2 

175.80 

13160 

0-J 

195.60 

15140 

0-* 

215.40 

17180 

0-5.  

23180 

19130 

0-« 

25130 

211.80 

0-7 

288.00 

230.40 

0-«., 

288.00 

230.40 

0-9 

288.00 

230.40 

O-IO 

288.00 

230.40 

Mr.  STEVENS.  An  E-l  receives  a  $60 

allowance,  off-base,  without  dependents; 
$105  with  dependents  The  top  of  the  al- 
lowance scale  is  $288  with  dependents 
and  $230  without  dependents. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a  service- 
man in  the  lower  ranks,  with  dependents, 
would  receive  less  money  for  allowance 
for  quarters  off-base  than  a  person  with- 


out dependents,  without  regard  to  what 
his  rank  would  be. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
require  that  the  allowances — off-base 
housing  allowances,  in  particular — be 
paid  without  regard  to  military  grade. 

At  present,  military  personnel  above  E- 
4  are  provided  cost-of-living  allowances 
at  overseas  duty  stations  with  inflated 
costs  of  living.  The  provisions  of  37  VB.C 
402  et  seq.,  permit  the  payment  of  allot- 
ments for  travel  costs,  shipment  of 
household  goods,  trailer  allowances,  dis- 
location allowances,  oversea  station  al- 
lowances, the  shipment  of  privately 
owned  vehicles,  and  tax  advantages,  all 
at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  President.  Jimior  enlisted  person- 
nel do  not  receive  these  benefits.  The 
evidence  of  inequity  to  junior  enlisted 
military  personnel  is  further  amplified 
by  observing  the  differences  between  the 
housing  payments  and  benefits  allotted 
to  junior  enlisted  personnel  and  senior 
grade  personnel.  In  high  cost  of  living 
stations,  such  as  Germany  and  in  various 
duty  stations  in  the  United  States,  where 
on-base  housing  is  imavailable,  low 
grade  military  personnel  with  depend- 
ents must  move  to  off-base  housing  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  housing  market 
regardless  of  rank  or  housing  require- 
ments. This  situation  poses  a  distinct 
disadvantage  and  hardship  to  lower 
grade  servicemen  because  they  are  paid 
quarters  allowances  on  the  basis  of  rank 
and  long  term  commitment  to  the  mili- 
tary rather  than  on  the  basis  of  housing 
requirements.  Consequently,  an  E-2  with 
a  wife  and  clilldren  receives  significantly 
less  In  quarters  allowances  and  housing 
benefits  than  bachelor  senior  grade 
personnel. 

This  practice  of  failing  to  adequately 
compensate  junior  enlisted  military  per- 
sonnel for  off-base  housing  where  on- 
base  housing  is  unavailable  has  resulted 
in  inadequate  living  conditions  for  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  military  popula- 
tion of  junior  enlisted  personnel. 

I  have  a  feeling  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  turnover  and  the  l«u:k  of  reen- 
llstment  of  people  In  these  ranks. 

Therefor.e,  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
analyze  the  existing  military  quarters 
and  housing  compensation  system  In 
depth  so  that  the  Inequities  which  have 
persisted  may  soon  be  revised  and  junior 
enlisted  personnel  may  be  afforded  ade- 
quate housing  allowances  in  lieu  of  on- 
base  housing. 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  man- 
dated study  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  revise  the  differentials  of  the 
existing  housing  compensation  system, 
and  requires  that  the  Secretary  place 
particular  emphasis  on  the  compensa- 
tion of  military  personnel  for  off-base 
housing.  The  amendment  further  directs 
the  Secretary  to  complete  the  study 
within  4  months  after  its  enactment  and 
submit  a  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posed method  to  accomplish  the  system 
improvement  objectives  to  Congress.  By 
the  submission  of  this  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Congress  will  be  able  to  an- 
alyze the  Inequities  in  compensation  paid 
to  junior  enlisted  personnel  for  off-base 
housing,  and  either  accept  or  modify  the 
conclusions,  recommendations,  and  anal- 


ysis of  the  Secretary  for  appropriate  re- 
vision to  the  existing  housing  compensa- 
tion system. 

Mr.  President,  in  ijartlcular.  In  Ger- 
many I  visited  four  yoimg  enlisted  men 
with  dependents  who  were  living  off  base 
because  quarters  were  not  available.  They 
were    not    avaUable    primarily    because 
they  were  not  given  any  allowances  for 
their  families.  They  were  really  not  per- 
mitted to  have  their  families  with  them 
in  accordance  with  military  regulation 
but  most  of  them  had  just  been  married 
and  had  taken  their  wives  with  them. 
Several  of  them  had  children  that  had 
been  bom  in  Germany,  very  yoimg  chil- 
dren. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  conditions 
they  were  Uving  in  were  probably  the 
worst  I  have  seen  at  any  military  base. 
In  one  Instance  a  couple  had  two  chil- 
dren in  a  cold  water,  third  floor,  walk-up 
flat.  They  did  not  have  any  transporta- 
tion and  the  young  man  had  to  walk  back 
and  forth  to  the  base  5  miles  a  day  be- 
cause his  income  was  just  sufHcient  to 
pay  for  the  housing  and  food.  They  had 
no  life  at  all  except  in  that  cold  water 
walk-up  flat.  They  had  made  the  deci- 
sion they  were  going  to  stay  together  in 
spite  of  the  Army,  which  I  think  is  a  deci- 
sion we  should  encourage.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  see  to  it  that  these  young  men, 
and   particularly  these   young  families, 
receive  jthe  money  they  need  to  hve  on 
in  accorBBhce  with  the  standards  we  ex- 
pect of  our  services. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  send  to  the  desk 
a  substitute  for  my  amendment  No  544 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  mod- 
ify his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  If  not, 
the  amendment  is  so  modifled.  The 
amendment  as  modifled  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  as 
modifled. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ready have  explained  the  amendment 
and  I  ask  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  R«cord  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  In- 
sert a  new  section  aa  foUows: 

Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  comprehenalve  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  present  system  for  the 
payment  of  quarters  allowances,  station 
housing  allowances,  and  station  coet-of- 
Uvlng  allowances  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  report  the  result  of  such  study 
and  Investigation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Improvement  of  such 
system  as  be  deems  appropriate.  He  ahaU 
specifically  include  in  such  report  suggee- 
tlons  for  a  system  that  wUl  (1)  provide 
for  the  payment  of  quarters  allowances, 
station  bousing  allowancea,  and  station 
coet-of-Uvlng  allowancea  to  all  military  per- 
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aonnel  having  the  same  number  of  depend- 
ents where  adequate  quarters  are  not 
fumtohed  by  the  Oovernment  for  such  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  and  (2) 
provide  for  the  payment  of  station  housing 
aUowancea  and  coet-of-Uvlng  allowanoee  to 
all  junior  enlisted  personnel  in  cases  where 
such  persormel  are  permanently  assigned 
to  any  duty  station  for  more  than  6  mouths. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  with  the  dlstingtfished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  about  this  amendment. 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  housing 
situation.  It  is  one  that  deserves  great 
consideration.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned on  this  side  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  It 
merely  provides  for  a  study  and  it  could 
result  In  a  great  improvement  In  the 
situation.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaslui  and 
also  with  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  on  our  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee. 

Before  yielding  back  my  time  I  wish 
to  say  this.  I  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  this  bill  this  year.  I  am  quite 
hopeful  from  the  discussions  that  the 
amendment  will  survive  in  conference  to 
tell  the  Department  of  Defense  to  get 
on  with  their  review  of  this  matter.  I 
know  they  have  a  study  coming  up 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
I  know  they  are  proceeding  sdong  the 
same  line  of  providing  off-base  allow- 
ances, based  on  rank. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  con- 
cept of  housing  with  respect  to  on-base 
housing  is  one  thing,  but  when  personnel 
go  off  base  it  seems  to  me  the  problem 
of  the  serviceman's  needs  should  be  con- 
sidered flrst.  and  not  his  rank. 

An  EJ-1  with  children  obviously  can- 
not get  quarters  with  the  allowance  he 
has  today,  nor  will  he  anywhere  in  the 
world,  with  the  declining  value  of  the 
dollar,  as  long  as  they  give  a  bachelor 
colonel  almost  three  times  as  much  as 
the  E-l  gets,  when  the  E-l  has  greater 
need  for  housing  for  his  family. 

I  hope  this  measure  survives  confer- 
ence and  If  it  is  not  straightened  out, 
next  year  when  this  bill  comes  up  I  in- 
tend to  press  very  hard  for  a  congres- 
slonally  mandated  system  that  provides 
for  the  need  without  regard  to  rank. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  our 
time. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  as  modifled. 

The  amendment,  as  modifled,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Clark  amendment.  No.  519,  on 
which  there  Is  4  hours  for  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  consider- 
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atlon  of  that  amendment  be  temporar- 
ily delayed.  Senator  Clark  Is  away  from 
the  Senate  due  to  a  death  in  his  family. 

LKAVX     or    ABSENCX 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time — and  this  Is  a  request 
I  should  have  made  yesterday — that  im- 
der  rule  V  Mr.  Clakk  be  given  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Senate  on  yesterday 
and  today  because  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  probably 
he  will  be  back  by  12  o'clock  or  1  o'clock 
today  and  we  can  then  proceed  with  his 
amendment. 

Qooauic  cAix 


Mr.  President.  In  the  meantime,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSTNT    AORKSMXirr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  provide 
four  star  rank  to  Admiral  RIckover, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes.' 
to  be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Jacksom  providing  extension  of  miU- 
tary  sales  to  Israel  to  the  year  1975.  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  in  accor^ince  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei* 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ADkCIRAI,    RICKOVnt 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  be  read. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  approprUte  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sic.  — ."  In  recognition  of  the  vital  con- 
tribution of  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  Q  Rlck- 
over  (United  States  Navy  retu«d)  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  In  special  recognition  of 
his  Invaluable  guidance.  InltUUve,  and  per- 
severance In  developing  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  President  la  authorised  to  ap- 
point the  said  Hyman  O.  RIckover  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  pay  and  al- 
lowances provided  by  law  for  offloers  ap- 
pointed to  such  grade. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  HJl.  9286  which  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk  regarding  Admiral 
RIckover  Is  Identical  in  language  to  the 
bill.  HJl.  1717,  which  has  already  passed 
the  House. 

In  substtince,  what  this  bill  does  is 
to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
Admiral  RIckover.  who  is  a  vice  admiral 
to  the  grade  of  admiral.  While  in  an  ac- 
tive status.  Admiral  RIckover  would  draw 
the  full  pay  and  allowances  of  any  other 
oflQcer  m  the  grade  of  admiral. 

When  he  leaves  active  service  he  would 
be  treated  like  any  other  retired  four 
star  admiral  and  receive  the  appropriate 
percentage  of  the  basic  pay  of  that  grade. 
As  a  technical  matter.  Mr.  President, 
Admiral  RIckover  is  on  the  official  "re- 
tired list "  but  at  the  same  time  is  on  ac- 
tive duty.  When  he  leaves  active  duty, 
he  would  still  be  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  full  admiral  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  House  report  on  tills  matter, 
which  among  other  things.  Indicates  the 
strong  support  of  the  Navy  for  this  leg- 
islation, together  with  the  text  of  HJl. 
1717  to  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover, 
U.S.  Navy  retired,  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE   or   THI   Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  authorise  the 
Preeldent  to  appoint  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G 
RIckover.  United  States  Navy,  retired,  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

Passage  of  the  bUl  would  be  recognition 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
singular  contribution  that  Admiral  RIckover 
has  made  to  national  defense  and  particu- 
larly the  mutative  and  perseverance  he  has 
shown  in  bringing  about  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  submarine.  Admiral  Rlckover's 
great  a<dilevements  are  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  his  countrymen. 
He  Is  a  unique  American  whose  indomitable 
drive  enabled  the  United  States  to  develc^ 
«»nd  deploy  an  invulnerable  undersea  nuclear 
deterrent. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  present  statiis  is  that  of 
an  officer  on  the  retired  list  who  has  been 
recalled  to  active  duty.  He  originally  retired 
on  February  i,  1964,  and  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  on  the  orders  of  the  President. 
Aa  a  retired  oflBcer,  he  Is  mellglble  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion  under  the  normal 
selection  procedures. 

"Ilie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  appre- 
ciates that  promoting  a  man  to  a  rank  above 
what  his  bUlet  would  normally  call  for  and 
In  a  manner  which  may  cause  asymmetry  of 
rank  within  the  chain  of  command  can  b« 
Justified  only  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  committee  certainly  does  not  ■ 
intend  for  the  present  bill  to  create  a  prece- 
dent.  However,  Admiral  Rlckover's  situation 
U  certainly  very  excepUonal;  and  this  addl- 
Uonal  recognition  by  the  Congress  and  the 
country  is  singularly  well  deserved.  Admiral 
RIckover  has  served  in  his  position  for  an 
extended  period  and  has  served  with  ereat 
distinction. 

The  admiral  has  been  many  times  honored 
(A  Hat  of  his  awards  and  honorarj-  degrees  is 
Included  further  on  in  this  report.)  However 
the  committee  believes  that  the  moet  ap^ 
iwroprlate  honor  for  him  Is  to  achieve  the 
highest  rank  in  the  mUltary  service  to  which 
he  has  given  his  life  and  to  have  that  honor 
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b«6towed  on  the  Initiative  of  the  Congre«8  of 

tbe  United  States. 

Admiral  Rickover  was  bom  on  January 
27,  1900.  and  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1922.  He  received  an  M5.  (Elec- 
trical Engineering)  degree  from  Columbia 
University  In  1929.  In  1937  he  wa«  selected 
for  ■■engineering  duty  only."  He  was  assigned 
to  nuclear-ptropuislon  development  In  1947 
and  since  that  year  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Navy's  nuclear  ship  propulsion  program,  now 
within  the  Naval  Ships  Systems  Command. 
Since  1949  Admiral  Ricltover  has  been 
Director.  Division  of  Naval  Reactors.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  In  charge  of  the 
AEC's  naval  reactors  program. 


KZLrrAKT       MKOALS       HEU)       BT       AOMIKAI. 
RICKOVrX 

Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  Second  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  (Awarded  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy) — February  13,  1964. 

Navy  Dlstingulahed  Service  Medal,  New 
London,  Connecticut — January  17.  1961. 

Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  Second  Legion  of 
Merit — July   7,    1952. 

Legion  of  Merit,  "For  excepUonally  meri- 
torious conduct" — as  Head  of  the  Electrical 
Section  of  Bureau  of  Ships — P^bruarv  7 
1946. 

Letter  of  Commendation  from  War  De- 
partment, with  authorization  to  wear  the 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  on  his  Commendation 
Ribbon — 1946. 

"Por  outstanding  service  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Atomic  Bomb" 
as  Assistant  Director  of  Operations,  Manhat- 
tan  District. 

t«tt«T  of  Commendation  with  authoriza- 
tion to  wear  the  Commendation  Ribbon  from 

Commander    In    Chief,    U.S.    Pacific    Fleet 

1945. 

China  Service   Medal — 1937. 

American  Campaign  Medal.  American  De- 
^    fease  Service  Medal,   Asiatic  Victory  Medal, 
National  Defense  Service  Medal,  Navy  Occu- 
pation Service  Medal.  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal.    World    War    I    Victory    Medal. 

Honorary  Commander,  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the 
British  Empire — 1946. 

AWAKOS  PRESENTED  TO  ADMIRAL  BICKOVER 

Certificate  of  Distinguished  Service,  Na- 
tional Navy  Club — 1954. 

ASME— George  .Westlnghouse  Gold  Medal 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Boeton,  Massachusetts — June  21,    1955. 

Egleston  Medal  Award,  Coluinbu  Engi- 
neering School  Alumni  Association,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  New  York— April 
28.    1955.  ^ 

International  Communication  Award 
"Christopher  Columbus'  for  1957.  Genoa 
Italy — October  12,  1967. 

Meritorious  Award,  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  San  Francisco,  California- 
May  2.  1958. 

High  School  Teachers  EducaUon  Award 
High  School  Teachers  Association  of  New 
"York  City  (Presented  at  Rhodes  School)  — 
June  26    1958. 

Citation,  Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Qulncy,  Massachusetts— July  11,  1958 

Michael  I,  Pupln  lOOth  Anniversary  Medal 
ColumbU  U.-ilverslty  Forum,  New  York.  New 
York — October  23.  1958. 

■Theodore  Roosevelt  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Theodore  Roosevelt  AssoclaUon  New 
York,  New  York — October  27,  1958 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor.  Army  &  Navy  Union 
u.S-A..  Akroa    Ohio — November  10    1958 

Bicentennial  Science  Award.  City  College 
Chemistry  Alumni  Association,  New  York 
New  York— December  29.  1958. 

Golden  Legion  Award.  Seashore  OouncU  of 
the  American  Legion,  Atlantic  City.  New  Jer- 
"•7 — January  24,  1959. 

Special  Gold  Medal.  United  State*  Con- 
gres*— April  15.  1959. 

Gold  Award  of  Merit  and  Citation.  Veter- 
ana  of  Foreign  Wars,  (presented  at  Loa  An- 
ijelee,  CallfornU)— September  13,  1959 


Electronics  institute  Science  Award  De- 
troit, Michigan — September  12.  19fiS. 

Meritorious  Service  Medal.  National  League 
of  Masonic  Clubs,  New  York,  New  York — Oc- 
tober 9,  1969. 

Golden  Omega  Award,  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  Application  of  Electrical  Insula- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.— December  8,  1959. 
Citation  for  Distinguished  PubUc  Service, 
American  BUI  of  Rights  Day  Association, 
New  York,  New  York — December  15,  1959. 

Award  for  Notable  Achievement  Adver- 
tising Club  of  New  York.  New  York.  New 
York — December  30,  1959. 

Award  for  Distinguished  Achievement, 
Golden  Slipper  Square  Club,  PhUadelphla, 
Pennsylvania — January  6.  1960. 

Citation.  The  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  IlUnols,  Bloomlngton,  lUlnols — Jan- 
uary 26,  1960. 

Wendel  L.  WUlkie  Award,  WUlkle  Founda- 
tion for  Leadership,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomlngton.  Indiana — March  20,  1960. 

Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment, Holland  Society  of  New  York,  New 
York.  New  York— October  28.  1960. 

Patriotism  Award.  University  of  Notre 
Dame,    Notre   Dame,   Indiana — ^Ftebruary   22, 

SUver  Helmet  Defense  Award,  AMVETS 
Washl.ngton,   DC— March   31,    1962. 

Freedom  Award,  The  Order  of  Lafayette 
New  York.  New  York— December  3,  1962. 

"Uncle  Sam"  Seaqulcentennlal   Medallion, 

Schenectady,  New  York — December  21,  1962 

International  Platform  Association  Award 

(presented  In  Wash.,  DC. — a  silver  bowl)  — 

October  24,  1963. 

Heart  of  the  Year  Award,  American  Heart 
Association.  Inc..  (presented  at  the  White 
House) — January  30,  1964. 

George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award. 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Valley 
Forge,  Pennsylvania — April  13,  1964. 

Christopher  Columbus  Award,  Columbus 
Ohio — October  10,  1964. 

Enrico  Perml  Award,  Given  by  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  (Presented  at 
White  House  by  President)— January  14. 
19oo. 

Prometheus  Award,  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  (Presented  In 
Washington.  DC.)— November  9.   1966. 

Gold  Good  Citizenship  Medal,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  (Presented  at  West 
Point)— April  30,  1966. 

Franklin  Awjird  for  Distinguished  Service, 
Printing  Industries  of  Metropolitan  New 
York — January  16,  1967. 

Membership,  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering—1967. 

The  Newcomen  Medal,  The  Newcomen  So- 
ciety in  N.  America,  at  the  PrankUu  Insti- 
tute. Philadelphia.  Pa. — January  16,   1969. 

Honorary  Membership,  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  Chicago,  nilnols  1970. 

The  Washington  Award  Medal.  Western 
Society  of  Engineers.  Chicago.  Dllnols — Feb- 
ruary 26,   1970. 

Steuben  Society  of  America,  5th  "Steuben 
Society  of  America  Award  To  An  Outstand- 
ing American,"  New  Tork.  New  York— May 
23,  1970.  ■' 

Honorary  Naval  Aviator,  Washington 
DC— July  21.  1970. 

The  General  Leslie  R.  Groves  Gold  Medal 
Award.  The  American  Ordnance  Association, 
New  York.  New  York— November  17.  1971. 

Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover  Jimlor  High  School 
Sauk  Village.  Illinois — 1971 


MONORAKT    DECRIES    OF    ADMIRAL    RICKOVER 

Doctor  of  Laws — Honoris  Causa,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York— June  7 
1954. 

Doctor  of  Science,  WlUlams  College,  WU- 
llamstown,  Massachusetts — June   13,   1984. 

Doctor  of  Science — Honoris  Causa,  Colby 
CoUege,  WatervUle.  Maine— June  16,  1964. 

Master  of  Science — Honorary  Bradford 
Durfee  Technical  Institute.  Pall  River.  Massa- 
chuaetta — June  6,  1956. 

Doctor    of     Engineering— Honoris     Causa. 
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Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania — June  18.  1968. 

Doctor  of  Kngineermg,  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn,  New  York— AprU 

Doctor  of  Science — Honoris  Causa  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jer- 
sey— June  14.  1958. 

Doctor  of  lAws— Honoris  Causa.  AUegheny 
College,    MeadviUe,    Pennsylvania — June    8, 

Doctor  of  Science — Honoris  Causa   Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  New  York— June  1 
1960. 

Doctor  of  Science— Honorary.  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  DC— March  19 
1964  «~"i     i». 

Doctor  of  Laws  (HonorU  caxisa) ,  University 
of  Birmingham,  Birmingham,  England— July 

lector  of  Science,  University  of  Denver 
Denver.  Colorado — June  11,  1969. 

PTTBUCATIONS    OF  ADMIRAL   RICKOVES 

(In  addition  to  numerous  articles) 
Education  and  Freedom  (1959),  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company. 

Swiss  Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs  Are 
Better  (1962)  Uttle.  Brown  and  Company 
(under  auspices  Council  for  Basic  Educa- 
tion). 

American  Education — A  National  Failure 
(1963),  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Eminent  Americans — Namesakes  of  the 
Polaris  Submarine  Fleet  (1972),  US  Gov- 
ernment Prmtlng  Office. 

Report  on  Russia  (1959).  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

Education  for  All  ChUdren :  What  We  Can 
Learn  From  England  (1962).  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

FISCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  thU  bUl  wiu  result  In  no  In- 
crease  in  the  budgetary  requirementa  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

DEVELOPMENTAL    DATA 

The  Department  of  Defense  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  proposed  legislation  as  Is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  letter,  which  is  hereby 
made  a  part  of  this  report : 

Department  or  the  Navt, 

OmcE  OF  the  Secrjetabt, 
Washington.  B.C.,  AprU  30, 1973. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HfoERT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatities,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dea«  Mb.  CRAikMAit:  Your  request  for 
comment  on  HJl.  1717  a  bUl  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G 
Rlckover,  VS.  Navy  retired,  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  on  the  retired  list,  has  been  assigned 
to  this  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  preparation  of  a  report  express- 
ing the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Q.  Rlckover  (UJ8. 
Navy  retired)  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  lUt  with  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
beoeflta,  pay  and  allowances  provided  by  law 
for  officers  appointed  to  such  grade. 

As  stated  In  the  bUl,  Vice  Adm.  Rlckover 
has  made  a  vital  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  his  assistance  In  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  submarines  has  been 
Invaluable. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  strongly  recommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that.  tJere  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of 'this  report  on  H.R.  1717  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Warneb, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
coMicmicE  posmoif 
The    Committee    on    Armed    Services,    on 
June  14,  1973,  a  quorxmi  bemg  present,  ap- 
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proved  the  bill  and  recommends  its  enact- 
ment. 

summart 

The  purpose  of  HH.  1717  is  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
a.  Rlckover,  USN,  retired,  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

nscAL   data 

There  will  be  no  increase  In  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

COHlUTTXk    POSmOM 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on 
June  14,  1973,  a  quorum  bemg  present,  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  the  bUl  without 
amendment. 

HJl.  1717 
An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  United 
States  Navy  retired,   to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recogni- 
tion of  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rlckover 
(United  States  Navy  retired)  to  our  national 
defense  and  in  special  recognition  of  his  In- 
valuable guidance.  Initiative,  and  persever- 
ance In  developing  the  nuclear  submarine, 
tbe  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  tbe 
said  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  benefits,  pay  and  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law  for  ofBcers  appointed  to  such 
grade. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  need  to  detain 
the  Senate  in  an  explanation  of  this 
measure.  I  think  it  is  long  past  due.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  customary  for  the  President  to  send 
up  nominations  of  this  character? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  true.  However, 
may  I  say  that  Admiral  Rickover's  career 
has  not  been  a  normal  one. 

I  recall  In  1953  when  the  Navy  pa.ssed 
him  over  for  the  second  time  as  captain 
to  be  promoted  to  admiral.  The  first  thing 
I  did  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  having 
come  to  the  Senate  in  1953,  was  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  at  that  time  former  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall,  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  The  upshot  of  that  inquiry  was 
that  the  man  who  received  Admiral  Rick- 
over's slot,  for  engineering  duty  only,  was 
an  ofBcer  in  the  Nav>'  who  had  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  idea  of  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine. He  was  promoted  to  admiral.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  person 
had  written  a  memorandum  saying  that 
it  would  take  many,  many  years  to  get 
a  nuclear  submarine  when,  in  fact,  at 
that  time — that  Is.  at  the  time  the  pro- 
motion was  up — the  NauiUus  had  gone 
to  sea. 

The  Navy  selection  system,  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  was  sorely  tested.  And  I 
pointed  out  that  if  that  is  the  way  the 
selection  system  worked,  we  had  better 
have  a  new  one. 

I  believe  the  history  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over's service  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
country  Is  such  that  it  warrants  this 
action.  I  think  there  Is  ample  precedent 
for  a  move  of  this  kind. 
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As  the  Senator  knows,  here  is  a  man 
who  would  not  have  continued  to  render 
service,  a  man  who  did  not  need  to.  How- 
ever, he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
Navy.  He  Is  73  years  of  age.  He  has  stif- 
fered  two  or  three  heart  attacks.  He 
gives  away  all  of  his  earnings  from 
speeches  and  from  writing.  He  Is  the 
most  selfless  man  that  I  know  of  in  the 
service  of  the  Nation. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  something  of 
this  kind  is  long  past  due.  And  the  Con- 
gress constitutionally  does  have  author- 
ity to  act. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mis-/ 
souri  has  been  outspoken  concerning  the" 
fact  that  Congress  ought  to  exercise  its 
own  authority  more  often. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here  to- 
day, Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
wait  until  it  goes  through  the  Pentagon 
for  recommendation.  The  Nav>'  has  rec- 
ommended this  legislation  and  supports 
it.  The  House  has  already  passed  an  act 
to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Washington,  as  he  remem- 
bers, I  joined  with  him  and  with  Repre- 
sentative Yates  of  Illinois  at  that  time 
to  block  the  retirement.  If  we  had  per- 
mitted his  retirement,  we  would  not  have 
had  his  services  over  the  years.  I  think 
that  was  a  wise  and  constructive  move, 
at  that  time.  > 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  most  help- 
ful at  that  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  tried  to  be.  This  Is 
a  different  situation.  I  am  not  saying  I 
would  vote  against  him  at  this  time,  but 
I  am  getting  increasingly  worried  about 
the  political  operations  of  various  ad- 
mirals and  generals. 

We  have  a  general  In  the  White  House 
now.  I  understand  he  Is  a  fine  and 
able  man.  I  do  not  know  him  well.  He 
went  from  colonel  to  four -star  general 
in  4  short  years  after  becoming  as- 
sociated with  the  White  House. 

E>oes  not  the  Senator  believe,  instead  of 
Congress  taking  over  the  promotion  list, 
this  nomination  should  be  sent  up  by  the 
President  and  passed  upon  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee?  Should  it  not  be 
handled  in  that  manner? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
mentioned  this  before  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  said  that  I  was 
going  to  offer  it  on  the  floor,  that  I  did 
not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  did  mention  It  before  and  said 
that  I  would  offer  It  as  an  amendment  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
under  normal  circumstances  It  ought  to 
be  taken  up  In  the  regular  fashion.  His 
name  ought  to  be  sent  up  by  the  executive 
branch  Instead  of  being  handled  In  this 
manner.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Wsish- 
Ington  to  know  how  I  feel  about  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  fully  understand. 
However.  I  point  out  that  the  executive 
branch  failed  to  send  up  his  name  in 
1953  imtll  after  we  had  made  our  \1ews 
up  here  In  Congress  unmistakably  clear. 
If  we  had  not  acted  at  that  time,  we 
would  have  lost  his  valuable  service  to 
the  Nation  over  the  past  20  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  fnta 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  mjrself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  have  a  very  sentimental  attachment 
for  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  to  know 
Admiral  Rlckover  is  to  not  only  respect 
him,  but  also  to  admire  him. 

Admiral  Rlckover  Is  now  In  the  twilight 
years  of  his  life.  He  has  already  been  ex- 
tended beyond  his  retirement  time  two 
or  three  Umes.  He  has  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  Government  to  continue 
In  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

Admiral  Rlckover  is  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  Navy.  Our  nuclear  Navy,  smd 
especially  our  underwater  Navy,  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  of  our  Natlcai.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  given  his  entire  life  to 
his  country.  In  my  opinion  he  exempli- 
fies what  a  great  American  should  be. 

He  was  poor.  He  comes  frwn  a  very 
poor  beginning.  He  is  still  very  poor,  be- 
cause his  ambition  In  life  has  not  been 
to  accumulate  wealth,  but  to  serve  his 
country.  And  that  he  has  done  every 
waking  moment  of  his  life.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  serving  his 
coimtry. 

There  Is  no  accolade  we  can  give  to 
this  man  beyond  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  in  life  he  be  given  his  four  stars. 
How  long  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  them, 
none  of  us  know.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  should  be  the  crowning 
jewel  in  his  career. 

Here  is  a  man  who.  because  of  his  reli- 
gion, regardless  of  his  outstanding  per- 
formance in  the  service  of  his  country, 
has  been  buffeted  around.  Here  Is  a  man 
for  whom  we  should  stand  up  and  say, 
•'We  pat  you  on  the  back  for  what  you 
have  done.  We  love  you  as  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  we  love  you  as  an  individual. 
You  ought  to  have  the  four  stars." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  that  is  a  beautiful  statement. 

I  would  add  that  Admiral  Rickover's 
career  is  a  Horatio  Alger  story. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  story  of 
America. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Admiral  Rlckover  came  to  the 
United  States  from  an  area  of  Poland 
that  is  now  part  of  Russia  at  a  time  when 
he  was  4  years  old.  His  father  worked  at 
the  tailor's  bench  until  he  was  84  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  part  of  the  rea- 
son that  I  have  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment for  him.  My  father  was  a  tailor, 
too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  why  I  men- 
tioned It. 

Mr.  President.  I  >ield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
pufehed  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  would  feel  honored  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  see  fit  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Seiiator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
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Tavmuosv) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastom),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towir)  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  nor- 
mally I  would  not  favor  this  procedure. 
It  is  customary  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  down  to  the  Sen- 
ate nominations  for  promotion  in  the 
armed  services.  It  is  customary  for  the 
armed  services  to  consider  these  recom- 
mendations for  promotion,  and  then  to 
act  thereon,  and  after  they  act  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  the  Senate. 

However,  this  is  such  an  unusual  case 
that  I  favor  taking  action  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  the  armed 
services  today  for  whom  I  would  favor 
suspending  all  these  procedxu-es  In  the 
matter  of  promotion  except  Admiral 
Rickover. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  because  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
greatest  nuclear  expert  In  the  world.  I 
*  know  of  no  one  anywhere,  In  any  coun- 
try, who  is  as  knowledgeable  on  nuclear 
matters  as  is  Admiral  Rickover.  I  know 
of  no  one  anywhere  who  has  rendered  as 
much  service  to  his  country  in  support- 
ing the  armed  services  and  a  strong  de- 
fense program  and  in  promoting  nuclear 
submarines  and  nuclear  ships  as  Admiral 
Rickover.  In  my  judgment,  he  is  a  superb 
man. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  this  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in 
another  country,  who  has  come  here  and 
worked  his  way  up  and,  because  he  did 
\  not  follow  tradition  exactly,  maybe,  at 
times,  he  was  neglected  and.  as  someone 
said,  he  was  kicked  about.  But  this  gen- 
tleman has  risen  and  risen  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people.  He  has  done  that  be- 
cause he  has  proved  that  he  possesses  the 
qualities  that  make  great  men. 

What  are  those  qualities?  First  of  all 
is  character.  Admiral  Rickover  has  an 
unblemished  character.  He  has  been 
through  the  fire,  so  to  speak.  He  has 
proven  that  he  can  be  stable  and  sound 
under  all  conditions,  even  though  he  has 
had  almost  to  go  up  against  the  wall  at 
times. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  shown  tremendous  courage  in 
what  he  has  done.  He  has  had  to  go 
against  his  superiors.  His  superiors,  in 
many  cases,  did  not  have  the  vIsIoti  and 
foresight  he  had.  and  therefore  he  had 
to  oppose  them  in  what  he  was  doing  for 
the  good  of  the  American  people,  to  keep 
America  first  and  foremost  in  the  nuclear 
field  in  the  world 

Then,  Mr.  President,  his  great  capac- 
ity has  been  demonstrated  by  his  work  I 
have  talked  with  this  man.  I  have 
worked  with  this  man.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  more  dedicated  to  his 
cause  and  to  helping  the  people  as  a 
whole 

I  remember  some  years  ago  I  read  an 
article  by  him  on  education  I  did  not 
know  him  too  well  then.  I  was  so  Im- 
pressed that  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  got 
m  touch  with  him.  arxd  I  was  amazed  at 
the  knowledge  this  man  had  In  educa- 


tional matters.  He  was  pointing  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  getting  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing scientists  and  skilled  people. 

He  was  pointing  out  that  America  was 
not  going  forward  like  the  Soviet  Union 
in  training  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
the  people  we  needed  to  keep  this  coun- 
try ahead  from  a  military  and  scientific 
standpoint. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  man  I  have  ever  met  who  has  Im- 
pressed me   more  with  his  dedication, 
with  his  character,  with  his  capacity  or 
with  his  courage.  Above  all,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman. I  have  never  known  a  man  who  is 
more  courageous  or  more  humble.  When 
you  are  around  Admiral  Rickover   he  Is 
so   humble   that   he   appears   as   If   he 
wanted  to  be  a  servant;  and  that  is  truly 
what  he  wants  to  be.  He  wants  to  be  a 
servant  of  this  country  and  of  his  people 
This  man  possesses  the  attributes  of  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word  He 
is  a  great  man.  an  able  admiral,  and  an 
outstanding  citizen,  and  in  my  judgment 
we  will  do  honor  to  a  person  who  emi- 
nently deserves  to  be  honored  if  Congress 
sees  fit  to  promote  him  to  four  star  rank 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  acUon.  and 
w^jSS  *  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said 
Mr.   President,   this  morning  I  joined 
Senator  Jacksow  to  sponsor  an  amend- 
ment to   the  military  procurement  au- 
thorizaUon   bill   to  promote  Vice  Adm 
Hyman  George   Rickover  to  four  star 
full  admiral.  ' 

In  support  of  my  previous  remarks  to- 
day to  reconmiend  Admiral  Rickover  for 
promoUon  in  recognition  of  his  unparal- 
leUed  achievements,  it  is  appropriate  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressional  Ricord  a 
complete  biography  of  Admiral  Rick- 
overs  distinguished  service  to  our  Na- 
tion and  a  record  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  biography  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over to  be  printed  in  the  Conghkssiohal 
RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  previous 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Vic«  Adm.   Htman  George  Rickoveh.  U.S.N. 

Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  Is  conaldered 
by  many  to  be  the  outatandmg  naval  ensl- 
neer  of  thU  century. 

He  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  on 
June  a.  1923.  In  1928  he  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  In  Electrical  Engineering 
from  ColumbU  University.  He  served  many 
tours  of  sea  duty  as  a  general  itoe  officer 
before  being  designated  for  Engineering  Duty 
in  1937.  These  sea  tours  Included,  among 
others,  qualification  to  command  subma- 
rines, duty  as  Engineer  Officer  of  the  battle- 
ship New  Mexico,  and  command  of  the  U8S 
Finch  on  the  Asiatic  station. 

In  June  1939  he  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  In  Washington  where  he  remained 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  World  War  11 
as  head  of  the  Electrical  Section  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  The  Navy  awarded  him  the 
L«glon  of  liderlt  for  his  outstanding  work: 
"Overcoming  tremendous  procurement  dif- 
ficulties created  by  shortages  In  materUU. 
manpower  and  manufacturing  faculties  at 
a  time  when  an  unprecedented  Increase  In 
production  of  electrical  equipment  was  re*. 
quired  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding Navy.  Captain  Rickover  rendered  In- 
valuable service  in  obtaining  competent  en» 
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glnaars  to  man  the  Electrical  Section,  in  de- 
termining the  raw  materlala  required,  in 
scheduing  and  expediting  production  and  in 
providing  adequate  manufacturing  faculties 
for  aU  electric  power  and  lighting  equipment 
necessary  for  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  and 
maintenance  program.  Workliig  with  fore- 
sight and  abUlty,  he  brought  about  contmual 
Improvements  in  electrical  equipment  to 
meet  the  developing  and  expanding  needs  of 
modem  naval  warfare,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  Increased  military  effectiveness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  and  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war." 

The  British  considered  his  work  "of  the 
very  greatest  value  to  the  Admiralty"  and 
made  him  an  Honorary  Commander  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Most  ExceUent  Order 
of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1946  then  Captain  Rickover  was  assigned 
to  the  Manhattan  Project  at  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee to  learn  the  nuclear  technology  which 
had  been  developed  to  that  time  and  to  de- 
termine what  steps  would   be   necessary  to 
develop  nucle«ir  propulsion  for  naval  ships. 
He  has  been  the  man  In  charge  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program  ever  since.  For 
the   first  five  years  of   his   work   in   nuclear 
propulsion  for  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.    In   July    1963,   presented   him   with   a 
Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  Second  Legion  of  Merit : 
"Displaying  exceptional  talents  In  the  field 
of  MobUe  Power  Reactors  and  exercising  un- 
ceasing drive  and  energy.  Captain  Rickover 
more   than  any  other  Individual.   Is  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  development  of   the  nu- 
clear ship  program.  He  has  held  tenaciously 
to  a  single  Important  goal  through  discour- 
aging   fnistratlon    and    opposition    and    has 
consistently  advanced   the  submarine   ther- 
mal reactor  well  beyond  all  expectations;  his 
efforts  have  led  to  the  laying  of  the  keel  of 
the  world's  first  nuclear  powered  ship  well  in 
advance  of  its  original  schedule.  His  careful 
and  accurate  planning,  his  technical  knowl- 
edge  and   his   ablUty   to   clarify   and   resolve 
problems  arUIng  between  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  civil- 
ian contractors,  have  proven  a   x>ntrlbutlon 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  country's  secur- 
ity  and   reflect   great    credit   upon    Captain 
Rickover  and  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice." 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  Navy.  Admiral  Rick- 
over also  led  the  sclentlflc.  technical  and  In- 
dustrial team  which  developed  and  con- 
structed the  Shlpplngport  Pressurized  Water 
Reactor  (PWR)  at  Shlpplngport.  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  first  nuclear  powered  electric  util- 
ity central  station  in  the  United  States  The 
Shlpplngport  project  was  first  authorized  in 
July  1963.  Official  ground  breakmg  took 
place  September  6.  1954.  when  President 
Elsenhower  closed  an  electrical  circuit  In 
Denver  which  started  an  unmanned  buU- 
doaer  at  the  Shlpplngport  site  The  station 
achieved  Initial  crltlcallty  on  December  2 
1967.  exactly  16  years  after  the  InltUl  chain 
reaction  achieved  by  Enrico  Perml  In  Chi- 
cago. On  December  18.  1957.  the  Shipping- 
port  Atomic  Power  Station  began  supplying 
electricity  to  the  Duquesne  Ught  Company 
serving  the  Greater  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
area. 

The  technology  developed  under  Admiral 
Rlckovers  leadership  In  the  Shlpplngport 
Program  has  provided  most  of  the  basic  tech- 
nology upon  which  the  present  day  nuclear 
power  program  In  the  United  States  U 
founded.  Admiral  Rickover  Is  currently  In 
charge  of  the  development  of  an  advanced 
core  for  the  Shlpplngport  plant  called  the 
Light  Water  Breeder  Reactor  (LWBR)  This 
reactor  core  which  will  be  InsUlled  In  1976 
is  expected  to  demonstrate  breeding  of  more 
new  fuel  than  Is  burned  during  operation  of 
the  reactor  core.  This  core  uses  the  thorium- 
uranlum-a33  fuel  system  Since  the  LWBR 
concept  U  baaed  on  the  proved  technology  of 
the  pressurized  light  water  system.  It  U  tha 
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only  reactor  system  that  promises  significant 
improvement  m  fuel  utUlzatlon  while  being 
devoid  of  many  of  the  technical  problems 
that  must  be  solved  to  obtain  high  fuel  uti- 
lization using  other  systems. 

On  August  38.  1968,  the  President  approved 
a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution  to  award 
Admiral  Rickover  a  Gold  Medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  achievements  "in  succesafuUy 
directing  the  development  and  construction 
of  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  ships 
and  the  flrat  large-scale  nuclear  powered  re- 
actor devoted  exclusively  to  production  of 
electricity."  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Vice  Admiral  to  rank  from  October  24, 
1958. 

Six  years  after  the  USS  Nautilus  first  sig- 
naled   "Underway    on    nuclear    power,"    the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  presented  the  Dlstm- 
gulfihed  Service  Medal  to  Admiral  Rickover. 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  from 
17  January   1966  to   17  January   1961,   while 
in  charge  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
In  the   United   States  Atomic  Energy   Com- 
mission.   Through    Vice    Admiral    Rlckovers 
skUlful    technical    direction,    unusual    fore- 
sight,    and     unswervmg     preseverance,     the 
Umted   States  has  attained  preemmence  In 
the    field   of   naval    nuclear   propulsion.    His 
vision  In  the  training  of  the  crews  of  our 
nuclear-powered  ships,  and  his  insistence  on 
high   engineering   standards   are   Influencing 
those  who  bear  a  responslbUlty  in  preparing 
the  Navy  and  the  Nation  for  the  demanding 
and  exacting  trials  of  the  nuclear  and  missile 
age.  As  a  result  of  his  untiring  and  relentless 
efforts,   nuclear   propulsion   has  provided   us 
with  the  foundation  of  the  new  Navy — nu- 
clear-powered submarines  which  have  revolu- 
tionized naval  offensive  and  defensive  tactics 
and  nuclear-powered  surface  ships,  free  to 
go  anywhere  at  anytime.  Nuclear  propulsion, 
developed   under  his  astute   leadership.   wUl 
take  lU  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  key 
developments   profoundly   affecting   all    the 
navies  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  his  major 
effort  In   the  nuclear  propulsion  field.   Vice 
Admiral  Rickover  has  made  other  important 
contributions  in  the  field  of  naval  engineer- 
ing and   has  always  been   a  source  of   wise 
counsel  In  matters  affecting  both  the  Navy 
and  national  interest.  His  distinguished  and 
Inspiring  accomplishments  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service." 

On  February  13.  1964.  President  Johnson 
presented  Vice  Admiral  Rickover  with  a  Gold 
Star  In  lieu  of  a  second  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

"For  exceptionally  merltorlus  service  to  the 
Government  of   the  United   States   In   posi- 
tions   of    great    responsibility    as    Manager 
Naval  Reactors.  Division  of  Reactor  Develop- 
^ment.  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
as  Assistant  Chief  of   the  Bureau   of  Ships 
for   Nuclear   Propulsion   from   January    1961 
to   January    1964.    During   thU   period.    Vice 
Admiral  Rickover  exercised  dynamic  leader- 
ship    and     outaUndlng     professional     com- 
petence in  assuring  the  continuing  contribu- 
tions of  a  major  element  In  our  national  ca- 
pability to  deter  aggression.  He  skillfully  di- 
rected  the  efforts   of   his   sUff   toward    the 
cooperative  development  of  the  Polaris  weap- 
ons system   to  the  present   advanced   state 
with  sixteen  Polaris  submarines  now  in  ac- 
tive service  and  twenty-five  more  under  con- 
struction.  In   addition,   during   this  period 
the    nuclear-powered    surface   ships.    Enter- 
prise. Long  Beach,  and  Balnbrtdge.  Joined  the 
Fleet.  These  ships,  each  of  a  different  com- 
baunt  type,  are  establlahlng  high  standards 
for  the  new  fieet  of  combatant  surface  ships 
to    follow    Under    Vice    Admiral    RIckover's 
leadership,  the  coat  of  United  SUtes  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plant*  has  been  lowered 
reactor    core    life    has    been    Increased,    and 
significant  ImprovemenU  In  almpllclty  and 
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deper.dabUlty  have  been  achieved.  His  con- 
tributions In  the  field  of  clvUlan  reactors 
have  been  Important  factors  In  the  con- 
tinued development  of  these  units.  He  has 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  In- 
dustrial community  In  general  with  his  keen 
Insight  and  discerning  comments  on  quality 
control  and  product  rellabUlty.  Vice  Admiral 
RIckover's  distinguished  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Service." 

In  November  1964  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  announced  that  they  had  se- 
lected Admiral  Rickover  as  recipient  of  the 
Enrico  Fermi  Award  for  1964  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  engineering  and  admin- 
istrative leadership  m  the  development  of 
safe  and  reliable  nuclear  power  and  Its  suc- 
cessful application  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  needs.  The  award  consists  of 
a  gold  medal,  a  citation,  and  •26,000. 

Admiral  Rickover  was  the  flret  engineer- 
administrator  and  the  eighth  person  to  re- 
ceive the  award,  named  for  the  late  Enrico 
Perml.  leader  of  the  group  of  scientists  who 
achieved  the  first  sustained,  controlled  nu- 
clear chain  reaction  on  Decemt>er  2  1942  at 
Stagg  Field,  Chicago.  ' 

The  selection  of  Admiral  Rickover  for  the 
award  was  made  by  the  Commission  after 
consideration  of  recommendations  from  Its 
statutory  General  Advisory  Committee 
A„  i'*i*"^-i°^'^°'  *°  presenting  the  Perml 
^ZY^  ^  Admiral  Rickover  on  January  14 
1966.  made  the  following  remarks 

"Admiral  Rickover.  It  U  a  gratifying  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  this  ceremony  r«;oenlz- 
Ing  your  contributions  to  our  Natlonsl^u- 

I^  '^ut^.°"'  '"'^'"^  *~''^''=  ^--^^^ 

"The  clUtlon  of  thU  eighth  Enrico  Fterml 
Award  states: 

"^^ ,^^e^^Tlag  and  administrative  lead- 
ership In  the  development  of  safe  and  reliable 
nuclear  power  and  its  successful  application 
to  our  national  security  and  economic  needs  ' 
in  Just  three  days,  we  shaU  be  celebrating 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  flrst  sea  voyage 
?!,  *  ^clear-powered  submarine— the  Nau- 
tilus. The  Nation  is  grateful  for  your  cour- 
ageous and  dedicated  role  in  that  historic 
development. 

"Over  the  ten  years  since,  the  Nautilus  has 
been  Joined  by  more  than  60  other  nuclear- 
powered  naval  vessels.  Today  our  nuclear 
fleet  numbers  32  attack  submarines  29 
Polaris  submarines,  and  3  surface  ships.'  To- 
gether these  nuclear-powered  vessels  have 
traveled  a  total  of  more  than  4.300.000  miles 
on  patrol  for  peace  and  freedom, 

"Your  personal  leadership  has  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  our  national  secu- 
rity—and to  our  capacity  for  keeping  the 
peace 

"Tour  personal  dedlcaUon  to  exceUenc*— 
your  personal  faith  in  the  future— offer  ex- 
amples which  this  nation  must  emuUte  if 
we  are  to  fulflU  the  potential  that  Is  oure. 
^  "In  no  field  Is  the  promise — and  the  chal- 
lenge— more  exciting  than  the  peaceful  po- 
tential of  nuclear  power. 

"Beyond  the  present  naval  appllcaUons, 
perhaps  there  may  be  much  broader  horizons 
for  nuclear  power  on  the  high  seas.  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  nuclear  power  will 
be  so  economical  for  our  merchant  ships  that 
the  American  Maritime  Fleet  will  once  again 
become  preeminent— with  a  new  generation 
of  swift  long  range  nuclear-powered  vessels. 

"You  were  Instrimientai  in  the  construc- 
Uon  of  the  world's  flrst  large  nuclear  gen- 
erating station  at  ShlppUigport.  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1957.  From  that  beginning,  we  are 
now  able  to  foresee  the  day— onlv  16  years 
away — when  we  shall  have  some  70  million 
kilowatts  of  installed  capacity  from  nuclear 
power  generation  stations. 

"I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  great 
energy  reaouroe  can  be  applied  to  desalting 
the  sea.  assuring  us  the  additional  freah  wa- 
ter needed  foe  our  growing  population  and 


expandmg  Industries.  In  these  Important 
yeare  you  ha.-e  played  a  role  of  first  impor- 
tance in  helping  us  to  underetand  and  use 
more  rationally  the  great  force  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  often  overlooked  that  your  many 
accompllahmenta  and  contributions  have 
been  made  whUe  in  the  service  of  your  Gov- 
ernment. Your  achievements  and  your  career 
should  stand  as  an  example  to  the  many 
present  and  future  Government  personnel 
that  there  Is  a  large  job  that  can  be  done — 
and  that  a  Job  well  done  is  recognized. 

"For  these  significant  contributions  to  our 
national  security  and  growth,  I  am  privileged 
to  present  to  you — on  behalf  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  for 
1964." 

As  of  September  1973  there  are  41  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  ballistic  missile  type  nuclear  sub- 
marines, 60  attack  type  nuclear  submarines, 
one  deep  submergence  nuclear-powered  re- 
search vehicle,  one  nuclear  aircraft  carrier, 
one  nuclear  cruiser,  and  two  nuclear  frlgatea 
In  operation.  These  ships  have  steamed  over 
34  million  miles.  In  addition  23  more  attack 
type  nuclear  submarines,  two  nuclear  aircraft 
carrlera  and  flve  nuclear  frigates  are  under 
construction.  Over  30.000  offlcere  and  men 
have  or  are  being  trained  to  operate  the  nu- 
clear propulsion  plants  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine and  surface  warships. 

PtJBLICATIONS 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Admlrai  Rick- 
over has  spoken  and  written  on  the  need 
for  educational  reform.  He  has  published 
several  comparative  studies.  His  first  book. 
Education  and  Freedom  (E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  New  York  1959)  contained  notes 
on  Dutch  and  Russian  education  in  Its 
annex.  After  his  visit  to  Russia  as  a  member 
of  Vice  President  Nixon's  party  (July  1959), 
he  was  asked  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  testify  on  Russia:  published  as  Report  on 
Russia,  his  comments  deal  largely  with  Rus- 
sian education.  The  entire  report  was  in- 
corporated In  the  paperback  edition  of  Edu- 
cation and  Freedom  m  1960  <E.  P  Dution 
and  Company) .  His  study  of  Swiss  education 
appeared  under  the  title  Swiss  Schools  and 
Ours:  Why  Theirs  Are  Better,  as  a  Council 
for  Basic  Education  book  (Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Little.  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
1963 1  On  September  3,  1963,  a  report  on  Eng- 
lish education  which  he  made  in  testimony 
before  the  same  Congressional  Committee 
was  issued  as  a  Government  document  under 
the  title  Education  for  All  Children:  What 
We  Can  Learn  From  England.  This  report 
was  subsequently  published  in  1963  with 
considerable  new  material  added  as  a  book 
called  American  Education — a  National 
FaUure    (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company). 

Admiral  Rickover  has  made  numerous 
speeches:  many  have  later  appeared  as  ar- 
ticles In  pc^ular  and  professional  magazmes; 
notably  "The  World  of  the  Uneducated." 
America  Versus  Russia:  The  Nature  of  the 
Contest,"  "National  Goals."  "Education  In  a 
Free  Society,"  "The  Individual  In  a  Free 
Society,"  "The  Never-Bndlng  Challenge,"  "A 
Humanistic  Technology."  etc. 

Early  In  1966  Vice  Admiral  Rickover  was 
invited  to  participate  In  the  Royal  Nattonai 
Foundation's  First  Athens  Meeting,  an  Inter- 
national cultxirai  gathering  held  everr  other 
year  in  Atliens.  Greece.  The  object  of  tb« 
Athens  MeeUng  is  "to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  eminent  contemporary  thinker* 
from  all  over  the  world  to  express  the  hu- 
man Ideals  and  aspirations  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge  and  experience.  Promi- 
nent represeniauves  of  the  Arts,  Sclenoaa. 
Philosophy.  Cults  and  other  Intellectual  ac- 
Uvltles  are  Invited  to  deUver  their  m«saage 
by  a  talk."  AdmUiU  Rickover,  as  the  United 
SUtes  reprasenuure.  addressed  the  meeting 
on  June  3.  1966.  In  the  open  on  the  HIU  of 
the  Phyx.  suid  the  title  of  his  meecJi 
"Liberty.  Science  and  Law." 
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In   1872   tbe  Government  Printing   Office 
publl&hed  as  House  of  Representatives  Docu- 
ment Number  92-345.  Eminent  Americans — 
Namesakes  Qf  tbe  Polaris  Submarine  Fleet. 
"Within  tMe  'great  sweep  of  American  history 
fall  the  careers  of  those  men  for  whom  the 
41    United  ^SUtes   Polaris  submarines   have 
been  named."  This  book,  written  by  Admiral 
Rlckover.  uses  the  careers  of  these  men  as 
the  focus  for  essays  which  are  broad  enough 
to  mclude  the  significant  events  which  oc- 
curred during  their  lifetimes.  The  careers  of 
these  men.  who  left  a  lasting  Imprint  on  the 
political,  cultural,  and  military  life  of  our 
Nation,  span  the  fuU  range  of  American  his- 
tory   from    the    time    of    the    Revolution    to 
the    present    century.    The    41    biographical 
essays  reflect  historical  themes  which  have 
particular  relevance  for  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems our  Nation   t&cea  today.  These  essays 
reveal   "the   amazing  diversity  of  principles 
and  ide&ls  our  forebears  had  to  reconcile  In 
building  a  Nation  out  of  13  suspicious  and 
Jealous  colonies."  The  essays  Include  studies 
on   such  great  Americans  as  George  Wash- 
ington.    John     Adams,     Thomas     Jefferson. 
Abraham    Lincoln,    Woodrow    Wilson,    and 
many    other    famous    Americans    who    have 
helped  shape  the  course  and  destiny  of  oiir 
Nation. 

DECSZKS 

Doctor  of  Laws — Honoris  Cavisa,  Juq«  7. 
1954,  Syracuse  University,  Syracxiae,  New 
Yortc. 

Doctor  of  Science,  June  13,  1954.  WUIlams 
College.  WUllamstown.  Massachusetts. 

Doctor  of  Science — Honoris  Causa.  June  14, 
1954,   Colby   College.   Watervllle.   Maln> 

Master  of  Science — Honorary.  June  6,  1955. 
Bradford  Durfee  Technical  Institute,  Pall 
River.  Massachusetts. 

Doctor  of  Engineering — Honoris  Causa, 
June  18.  1955.  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  of  Engineering.  April  19.  1958,  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  New 
York. 

Doctor  of  Science — Honoris  Causa,  June  14, 

1958.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hobo- 
ken.  New  Jersey. 

Doctor  of   Laws — Honoris   Causa.   June   8, 

1959.  Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Doctor  of  Science — Honoris  Causa,  June  1, 

1960.  Columbia  University.   New  York    New 
York. 

Doctor  of  Science — Honorary  March  19. 
19«4,  Georgetown  University,  Washington 
DC. 

Doctor  of  Laws — Honoris  Causa.  Julv  16. 
1966,  University  of  Birmingham,  Blrmli^- 
ham.  England. 

Doctor  of  Science.  June  II.  1969.  Unlyer- 
slty  of  Denver,  Etenver.  Colorado. 

AWARDS 

Certificate  of  DUtlngailshed  Service.  1954. 
National  Navy  Club. 

ASME — George  Westlnghouse  Gold  Medal. 
June  21.  1955.  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Egleston  Medal  Award,  April  28,  1955,  Co- 
lumbia Engineering  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Columbia  University.  New  York,  New 
York. 

Intematlor.al  Communication  Award,  Oc- 
tober 12.  1957.  "Chn»U)pher  Columbus"  for 
1957.  Genoa,  Italy. 

Meritorious  Award  May  2.  1958.  Nary 
T>?%?ue  of  the  United  States,  San  Francisco 
CalifornU 

High  School  Teachers  Education  Award 
JUM  26,  1958,  High  School  Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City  (presented  at  Rhodes 
-School ) . 

Citation.  July  11.  1858^  Qulncy  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Qulncy,  Massachusetts 

Michael  I.  PupJn  100th  Anniversary  Medal. 
October  23.  1958.  Columbia  University  FOrum 
New  York.  Sew  York. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  October  37,  1958,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
AssocUtlon.  New  York,  New  York. 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor,  November  10,  1958, 
Army  and  Navy  Union,  U.S-A..  Akron.  Ohio. 

Bicentennial  Science  Award,  December  29. 
1958,  City  CoUege  Chemistry  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. New  York.  New  York. 

Golden  Legion  Award,  January  24,  1969. 
Seashore  Council  of  the  American  Legion.  At-' 
lantlc  City.  New  Jersey. 

Special  Gold  Medal.  Aprtl  12,  1959,  United 
States  Congress. 

Gold  Award  of  Merit  and  Citation,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1969,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (pre- 
sented at  Lo6  Angeles,  Calif.) . 

Electronics  Institute  Science  Award.  Sep- 
tember 12,  1959,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Meritorious  Service  Medal,  October  9,  1969, 
National  League  of  Masonic  Clubs,  New  York! 
New  York. 

Golden  Omega  Award.  December  8,  1959. 
National  Conference  on  the  AppUcatlon  of 
Electrical  Insulation,  Washington.  D.C. 

Citation  for  Distinguished  Public  Service. 
December  15,  1959,  American  BUI  of  Rights' 
Day  Association,  New  York,  New  York. 

Award  for  Notable  Achievement,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1959,  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Award  for  Distinguished  Achievement, 
January  6,  1960,  Golden  Slipper  Square  Club. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Citation,  January  26.  1960,  The  American 
Legion.  Dept.  of  Illinois,  Bloomlngton.  nu- 
nots. 

Wendel  L.  Wlllkle  Award,  March  20  1960 
WUlkle  PoundaUon  for  Leadership.  Indiana 
University.  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement 
October  28,  1960.  Holland  Society  of  New 
York.  New  York.  New  York, 

Patriotism  Award.  February  22.  1961    Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame   Indiana 
Silver   Helmet    Defense   Award.   March   31 
1962.  AMVETS.  Washington,  DC. 

Freedom  Award.  December  3,  1962.  The  Or- 
der of  Lafayette.  New  York,  New  York. 

"Uncle  Sam"  Sesqulcentennlal   Medallion 
December  21,  1962.  Schenectady.  New  York 
International  Platform  Association  Award 
October  24.  1963.  (presented  In  Wash    DC  — 
a  silver  bowl ) . 

Heart  of  the  Year  Award,  January  30  1964 
American  Heart  Association,  Inc.  (S^esented 
at  the  White  House). 

George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award. 
April  13.  1964.  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  Columbus  Award.  October  10 
1964,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

finrlco  Fermi  Award.  January  14  1965 
Given  by  the  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

(Presented   at   White   House   by   President). 

Prometheus  Award,  November  9  1965  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Association 
(Presented    In    Washington.    DC). 

Gold  Good  Citizenship  Medal.  April  30. 
1966,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  (Pre- 
.■^^ented  at  West  Point). 

Franklin  Award  for  DlstlnguUhed  Service 
January  16.  1967.  Printing  Industries  of  Met- 
ropolitan New  York. 

The  Newcomen  Medal,  January  16,  1969 
The  Newcomen  Society  m  N.  America  at  the 
Franklin  In.stltute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  Washington  Award  Medal.  February 
25.  1970.  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Chi- 
cago. nilnolB. 

Steuben  Socletv  of  America.  May  33  1970. 
5th  "Steuben  Society  of  America  Award  To 
An  Outstanding  American,"  New  York  New 
York. 

Honorary  Naval  Aviator,  July  21  1970 
Washington.  DC. 

The  General  Leslie  R.  Groves  Gold  Medal 
Av.ard.  November  17,  1971.  The  American 
Ordiiance  Asscclailon.  New  York.  New  York. 


KiacxujUfxouB 

Honorary  Commander,  1946,  of  the  Mili- 
tary DlvUlon,  of  the  Most  ExoeUent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Admiral  In  the  Texas  Navy,  September  22 
1964,  State  of  Texas. 

The  Honorable  Order  of  Kentucky  Col- 
oneU,  June  23.  1966.  appointed  as  Alde-de- 
Camp  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Commander-in-Chief,  Governor  Edward 
T.  Breathitt. 

International  Yachtsmen's  Association 
Award.  November  13,  1971. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  Newcomen  Society  In  North  America. 
1969. 

National  Academy  of  Engineering.  1967. 

Awards  Committee,  The  Belle  W.  Baruch 
Foundation.  1966. 

Honorary  Membership,  Western  Society  of 
Engineers,  Chicago.  Illinois,  1965. 

MUXTAST    MEDALS 

Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  Second  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  February  13,  1964, 
(Awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy). 

Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Jan- 
uary  17,   1961,   New  London,  Connecticut. 

Gold  SUr  m  Lieu  of  a  Second  Legion  of 
Merit,  July  7,  1952. 

Legion  of  Merit.  February  7,  1946.  "For 
exceptionally  meritorious  conduct — as  Head 
of  the  Electrical  Section  of  Bureau  of  Ships." 

letter  of  Commendation  from  War  De- 
partment with  authorization  to  wear  the 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  on  his  Commendation 
Ribbon.  1946. 

"For  outstanding  service  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Atomic  Bomb 
as  AsslsUnt  Director  of  Operations,  Man- 
hattan District. 

Letter  of  Commendation,  1945.  with  au- 
thorization to  wear  the  Commendation  Rib- 
bon from  Commander  in  Chief,  VS.  Pacific 
Fleet. 

China  Service  Medal,  American  Campaign 
Medal,  American  Defense  Service  Medal, 
Asiatic-Victory  Medal,  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  Navy  Occupation  Service 
Medal,  World  War  n  Victory  Medal,  World 
War  I  Victory  Medal.  1937, 


Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I  do 
not  intend  to  Indulge  in  rhetoric  as  have 
my  colleagues  in  praising  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  I  do  want  to  agree  with  all  they 
have  said  about  him.  I  have  known  him 
for  a  long  time  and  have  had  great  ad- 
miration for  his  brilliance ;  and  his  bril- 
liance is  equaled  only  by  his  courage  and 
determination,  qualities  which  have 
sometimes  got  him  into  the  doghouse. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  can 
ever  adequately  repay  Admiral  Rlckover 
for  what  he  has  done  for  this  coimtry  in 
developing  the  uses  of  atomic  power.  In 
fact,  the  nuclear  submarine,  for  which 
he  is  responsible  for  the  propulsion 
plant,  has  in  my  opinion  been  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  another  large- 
.scale  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  hope  that  the  proposal  to  make  him  a 
four-star  admiral  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  have  a  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter now,  unless  more  time  la  desired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr, 
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Haktkk)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  Eigreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXTENSION   or  SECTION    501 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Defense  Procurement  Act  of 
1970,  Act  of  October  7.  1970.  Public  Law  91- 
441  (84  Stat.  909)  is  hereby  extended  until 
December  31,  1976. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator anticipate  a  roll  call  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  shall  not  ask  for 
a  roll  call,  and  I  will  take  only  three 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  Is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  present  law,  is  it  not? 
Mr.   JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  Is  not  only  simple,  it  is  even 
familiar.  I  offer  It  here  today  as  I  did 
on  two  earlier  occasions,  and  for  much 
the  same  reeison. 

The  amendment  extends  the  life  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  Public  Law  91-441  until  De- 
cember 31,  1975.  since  the  existing  au- 
thority will  expire  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Without  this  amendment,  we  face  the 
very  real  possibility  that  the  President 
will  be  left  without  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend much-needed  military  credits  lo 
Israel  In  a  timely  fashion  and  on  the 
basis  of  Interest  rates  the  Israelis  can 
afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  credits  made  available 
under  section  501  of  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1970.  as  here  amended,  are 
to  be  extended  at  concessionary'  terms  of 
interest — say  3  percent — not  at  cost-of- 
money  terms  as  is  sometimes  the  case  un- 
der other  authority.  This  Is  In  recognition 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  arms  purchases 
from  the  United  States  borne  by  Israel 
these  recent  years. 


It  Is  essential.  If  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  equipment  to  Israel  Is  to  continue,  that 
we  move  now  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
current  authority  granted  imder  my 
amendment  to  the  1970  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  extend  the  law  it  has  so 
strongly  supported  and  passed  when  I 
have  offered  it  before.  It  was  Important 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  safety  of  its 
brave  and  trusted  friend,  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  amendment  was  extended  la8t  year 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  9. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcorb  the 
text  of  the  amendment  we  extended  last 
year — section  608  of  Public  Law  92-436. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

section    608.    PUBLIC    LAW    92-436, 
(SEPTEMBER    26,    1972) 

Sec,  608,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  authority  provided  In 
section  601  of  Public  Law  91-441  (84  Stat. 
909)  is  hereby  extended  until  December  31. 
1973. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  ) ,  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson), 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wsis 
agreed  to. 


TRifeUTE  TO  SENATORS  STENNIS 
AND  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  or  two,  while  we  have 
an  interlude  here,  to  mention  something 
about  which  I  know  there  is  no  con- 
troversy. 

During  the  past  4  days,  we  have  had  a 
whole  lot  of  controversy  on  a  whole  lot 
of  issues  which  are  very  important  to 
this  coimtry.  We  have  had  a  whole  lot  of 
well  meaning  people,  well  intentloned. 
well  reasoned  on  ever>-  side  participating, 
but  one  thing  I  think  all  of  us  can  agree 
on  in  the  Senate  is  that  the  floor  man- 
ager of  tlie  Finding  bill,  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
has  done  a  ver>'  line  job. 

He  has  displayed,  as  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  forcefulness.  the  effectiveness, 
and  the  courtesy  which  are  so  tyi-,icnl  of 
him  and  which  so  many  people  who  have 
known  him  for  a  long  time  have  alwaj's 
known  were  his  qualities. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  can  tell  the  Senate  that 
his  performance  here  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  has  been  a  continuing  demon- 
stration of  a  talent,  skill,  and  dedication 
which  he  has  so  admirably  displayed 
during  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenhis)  . 

Senator  Symington  took  over  this 
committee  as  acting  chairman  at  a 
point  in  history  where  there  was  cer- 
tainly an  awful  lot  of  controversy.  He 
spent  many,  many  long,  dedicated  and 
hard  hours,  that  I  know  personally  about, 
considering  every  aspect  of  the  biU, 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee, 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  ever 
been  treated  with  more  kindness,  cour- 
tesy, and  consideration  than  I  was  by 
Senator  Symington. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  join  me  in 
thanking  Mm.  as  we  near  the  conclusion 
of  this  bill,  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  Sen- 
ators are  delighted  with  the  return  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  to  active  duty  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  alwtiys  devoted  his  full 
energies  to  the  business  of  the  Senate 
smd  we  are  delighted  to  have  him  back. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
this  a  part  of  the  record  as  to  my  feel- 
ings toward  both  Senators  Stennis  and 
Symington,  and  especially  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Senator  Syking- 
TON  has  done  such  an  excellent  job  In 
very  difficult  circumstances. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  am,  indeed,  very  grateful. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the 
junior     Senator     from     Georgia     (Mr. 

NUNN). 

In  turn,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
work  with  him.  He  is  already  one  of  the 
true  authorities  in  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  military  personnel  He  is 
able,  intelligent,  and  hard  working,  and 
I  predict  a  long  and  brilliant  career  for 
him  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion and  his  State  in  the  years  to  come. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the -quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION   AUTHORIZATION    ACT. 

1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  hill  *H.R.  9286>  to  author^ 
lie  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles. na\'«l  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorised  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  oX 
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the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clakk).  which  was  to  have  been 
taken  up  at  this  time,  be  temporarily  de- 
layed, and  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
be  permitted  to  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the  Dole 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided.  ^^^-^y 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  it  is 
propoeed  to  add  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

•'SBC.      .  No  funda  authorized  to  be  appro- 
jalated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  ah&U  be  used 
directly  or  IndlrecUy  to  provide  aid,  promote 
trade  or  cultural  exchange,  or  undertake  any 
other  form  of  aaalatance  or  accommodation 
with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam or  the  ProvlalonAl  Revolutionary  Oov- 
ernment  (Viet  Ctong)  untu  such  time  as  the 
President  shall   certify  to   the  Congress  In 
writing    that    said    governments    have    fully 
compiled  with  Chapter  m.  Article  8,  para- 
ffr«*li  (b)  of  the  Agreement  of  January  27 
1973;  Article  10  of  the  Protocol  to  the  Agree- 
ment; and  point  8(e)  of  the  Joint  Comnu- 
nlque  of  June  13.  1973.  all  of  which  relate  to 
facilitating  the  location  and  care  of  graves 
of  the  dead,  exhumation,  and  repatrtatlon  of 
the  remains  as  weU  as  to  obtaining  Informa- 
tion on  those  stUl  considered  missing  in  ac- 
tion; and  in  no  event  shall  any  such  aid  or 
assistance  be  made  available  xmless  the  Con- 
gress has  specifically  authorized  such  aid  or 
assistance   by  legislation  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 
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uJ^-  ^^  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
briefly  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
It  merely  provides  that  no  funds  author- 
ized m  this  biU  or  any  other  act  be 
expended,  directly  or  indirecUy.  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietcong  until 
there  has  been  an  accurate,  complete 
and  full  accounting  of  the  Americans 
still  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  two  purposes  First 
it  will  clarify  and  underscore  the  inten- 
tion of  this  Nation  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  Uve  up  to  their  obli- 
gations under  the  agreements  which 
ended  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 

Second,  it  will  serve  to  demonstrate 
to  the  wives.  famUies,  and  friends  of 
some  1.300  missing  Americans  that  these 
men  are  not  forgotten. 

Eight  months  ago,  yesterday,  the  Paris 
agreements  were  signed.  Eight  months 
ago.  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
promised  to  permit  us  to  undertake  and 
assist  us  in  efforts  aimed  at  resolving 
the  questions  and  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding the  Americans  who  arc  listed 
as  missing  in  action  throughout  South- 
east Asia. 


For  8  months,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  not  only  refused   to  cooperate  in 
our  efforts   to   assert  our  rights   under 
these   agreements,    but   they    have   ob- 
structed and  frustrated  our  efforts  to  do 
so.  This  has  not  been  a  matter  of  hard- 
ship for  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietcong. 
It  has  not  been  a  matter  of  honest  mis- 
understanding or  confusion.  Instead,  it 
has  been  a  course  of  deUberate,  calcu- 
lated, and  cynical  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  clear  obligations  of  the  agreements 
and  to  permit  the  exercise  of  our  rights. 
I  do  not  know  the  motivation  for  this 
policy.  Many  years  ago  I  gave  up  at- 
tempts at  understanding  conduct  which 
Is  so  alien  to  the  most  basic  humanitar- 
ian principles  and  which  appears  to  offer 
no  hope  for  any  conceivable  gain  or  profit 
on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  it. 

I  do  understand,  however,  the  agony 
the  uncertainty,  and  the  suffering  of  pa- 
rents, wives,  and  children  who  long  for 
any  shread  of  evidence  which  might  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  resolving  the  unknown 
fate  of  a  son,  a  husband  or  a  father  And 
I  know  that  for  8  months  these  Ameri- 
cans have  been  waiting  and  anticipating 
something  which  was  promised  to  them 
and  the  entire  Nation  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  They  were 
promised  a  chance  to  know  what  be- 
came of  their  men. 

These  people  are  not  naive.  They  are 
not  living  on  false  hopes.  They  know 
that  the  passing  of  every  day  reduces 
the  chances  for  survival  for  anyone  listed 
as  MIA.  And  even  before  January  27 
many  days  had  passed.  But  they  want  a 
chance  to  have  some  certainty  in  their 
lives.  They  want  to  be  able  to  hve  in  the 
present  and  look  to  the  future  They 
want  to  be  able  to  set  their  personal  and 
legal  affairs  in  order— on  the  basis  of 
fact,  not  speculation  or  some  arbitrary 
administrative  action. 

So.  today.  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
foreclose— to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent—any opportunity  that  North  Viet- 
nam or  the  Vietcong  can  expect  any  ad- 
vantage or  gain  to  flow  from  their  vio- 
lation and  flouting  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments. Not  only  does  this  amendment 
deny  any  American  aid— either  direct  or 
"^direct— but  It  assures  that  no  funds 
will  be  used  to  promote  trade,  engage  In 
cultural  exchange  programs  or  any  other 
kind  of  accommodation  which  other  na- 
tions might  enjoy  with  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  asking  too  much 
of  any  nation  or  any  political  organiza- 
tion to  abide  by  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions which  it  has  clearly  and  unambigu- 
ously assumed  In  a  formal  agreement 
For  8  months.  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
have  acted  In  the  most  blatant  disregard 
of  these  obligations,  and  I  beUeve  it  Is  far 
past  time  that  Congress  act  to  demon- 
strate its  refusal  to  tolerate  such  con- 
duct. 

^J^°^"  ^^  amendment  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  consider  it  an  appro- 
priate means  of  going  on  record  to  de- 
mand that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  provide  the  full  accounting  and 
opportunities  for  verification  of  the  sta- 
tus of  our  missing  men  to  which  we  are 
entitled  by  the  Paris  agreements. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  a  full-page  advertisement  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoHD.  This  advertisement  an  open 
letter  to  the  President,  was  placed  by 
VrVA.  an  organization  which  has  been 
^ive  in  building  public  awareness  of 
POW  and  MIA  matters  for  many  years  I 
believe  It  indicates  the  extreme  frustra- 
Uon  and  torment  being  suffered  by  the 
parents,  wives  and  families  of  these  men 
I  certainly  find  no  fault  with  nor  criticize' 
them  for  their  anxiety  or  any  expression 
of  it. 

But  I  do  believe  this  advertisement 
serves  to  provide  additional  force  to  sup- 
port adoption  of  this  amendment  Ha- 
noi and  the  Vietcong  must  be  pressured 
relentlessly  and  continuously  until  they 
live  up  to  their  obligations,  and  every 
means  of  applying  this  pressure  in  Con- 
gress, in  public  opinion,  and  elsewhere 
must  be  utilized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Open  Lrma  to  tui  PaEsionrr 
Hon.  RicHAjiD  M.  Ndcon 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  M«.  Pbesident:  We  would  like  to 
exprws  our  thanks  publicly  for  the  concern 
you  have  shown  for  the  POW/mia>  and 
their  famUles.  We  have  not  forgotten  it 
under  your  administration  the  Defense  De- 
pamnent  reversed  it  policy  and  aUowed 
POW  MIA  families  to  discuss  the  plight  of 
their  men. 

Once  Informed  the  American  people  Joined 
m  the  largest  and  moet  dramatic  display  of 
brotherhood  in  our  history  to  help  men  they 
had  never  met.  This  power  of  public  opinion 
influenced  the  Communists  to  Improve  the 
treatment  of  our  men,  to  which  many  re- 
turned POWs  attribute  their  very  lives 

Unfortunately,  the  Communists  are  still 
perpetrating  a  barbaric  form  of  mental 
cruelty  on  almost  1200  POW/MIA  famUles. 
ThU  inhumanity  may  never  be  ended  un- 
less the  American  people  are  again  Informed 
and  utUlze  the  power  of  public  opinion 

Many  have  said  that  all  the  POWs  are 
home.  Yet  more  than  50  men,  who  were 
known  to  be  prisoners  and  are  still  officially 
listed  as  POWs  by  our  Government,  did  not 
return  home  nor  were  they  Usted  as  dead 
by  the  Communists.  Their  capture  was  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence  such  as  a  letter  writ- 
ten home,  photos  In  captivity,  propaganda 
broctdcasts.  etc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks  have  a  letter  from 
their  son  Don  which  says  he  Is  In  fine  health 
and  has  been  held  for  ten  months  without 
seeing  another  prisoner.  It  Is  fair  that  be- 
cause no  returned  prisoner  saw  Don  that 
the  responsibility  now  falU  on  Mr  and  Mrs 
Sparks  to  prove  that  Don  U  stUl  alive  In  or- 
der to  prevent  o\ir  own  Government  spokes- 
men from  saying,  "All  POWs  are  home  and 
all  MIAs  are  dead."  thereby  relieving  the 
Communists  from  their  obUgatlon  to  ac- 
count for  Don  and  hundreds  like  him? 

To  presume  that  the  Communists  could 
possibly  account  for  all  MIAs  la  ludicrous 
but  to  presume  that  it  takes  over  seven 
months  for  them  to  account  for  men  who 
were  known  to  be  captured  U  Just  as  ludi- 
crous. Would  our  outrage  have  been  demon- 
strated more  vocal'.y  U  only  60  POWs  had 
returned  and  500  known  POWs  had  not  been 
accounted  for? 

We  are  aware  of  the  ability,  sincerity  and 
dedication  of  our  delegation  to  the  Pour 
Party  Military  Team  responsible  for  han- 
dUng  the  negotiations  and  the  men  of  the 
Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  who  seek 
to  account  for  the  missing.  These  men  ac- 
knowledge there  has  been  utUe  succeaa  In 
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encouraging  the  Communists  to  live  up  to 
the  Peace  Agreement  and  that  perhsips  pub- 
lic awareness  Is  the  only  weapon  left.  We 
have  also  been  assured  by  Melvln  Laird  that 
the  administration  supports  efforts  to 
broaden  public  awareness  of  the  failure  of 
North  Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Paris 
Agreement. 

We  can  only  assume,  therefore,  that  It 
has  not  been  brought  to  your  attention  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  hindering 
the  effective  use  of  this  weapon  rather  than 
supporting  efforts  to  broaden  pubUc  aware- 
ness. 

This  Is  evidenced  by  public  statements  such 
as  the  one  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  T.  Clements  who  labeled 
everyone  who  distributes  bracelets  and 
bumper  stickers  "charlatans".  It  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  a  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  uses  every  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  urge  returned  POWs, 
POW/MIA  family  members,  and  concerned 
citizens  to  refrain  from  making  public  state- 
ments on  the  issue  and  leave  It  to  the  govern- 
ment "experts"  lest  they  harm  the  negotia- 
tions m  progress. 

Such  actions  negate  the  efforts  toward 
awakening  public  awareness  and  are  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Laird's  and  those  actually  Involved  in  the 
negotiations. 

Although  only  the  Communists  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  still  alive,  all 
POWs  did  not  return  home,  nor  were  they 
accounted  for. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  don't  allow  anyone 
In  our  government  to  render  less  effective 
the  only  weap<»i  the  POW,  MIA  families  may 
have  left — that  of  public  opinion. 

Please  grant  representatives  of  the  national 
organizations  directly  involved  with  this 
Issue  a  meeting  to  clarify  these  discrepancies 
m  order  that  your  pledge  of  support  to  the 
POW/  MIA  families  be  fulfilled. 
Sincerely, 

National    Boako    or    DiBKcrota    VTVA 

Voices  m  Vital  Amekica. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. We  have  made  one  change  in  the 
amendment,  after  conferring  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  committee  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  yesterday.  This  is 
a  subject  in  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
interested.  Portions  of  the  language  were 
changed  with  the  approval  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  As  a  result,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  We  think  It  is  a 
good  amendment,  because  it  ought  to 
give  leverage  to  the  President  to  get  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  to 
hve  up  to  their  agreement.  If  It  does  this, 
It  certainly  wUl  be  worthwhile.  We  are 
all  anxious,  of  course,  to  locate  the  miss- 
ing in  tw;tlon  and  to  get  those  back  who 
are  still  living.  We  think  this  amendment 
will  be  helpful  In  that  respect. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  offering  the  amendment. 


Mi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUBNDlaCNT  NO.   SSa    (AS  MODITIKD) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  552,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er that  this  matter  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes.  I  hope  the  acting  chairmsm  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Clark,  which  was  to  be 
called  up  at  this  time  under  the  order, 
be  temporarily  delayed,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER )  may  be  permitted  to  call  up 
his  amendment,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  10  minutes,  to  be 
equsaiy  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
refiding  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  apprc^rlate  place  In  the  bUl  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sk:.  (a)  TlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  chapter  101 : 

"J  2004.  Detail  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
military  departments  as  students 
at  law  schools 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may.  under  regulaUons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  detail  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  armed  forces  as  students 
at  accredited  law  schools,  located  In  the 
I7nlted  States,  for  a  period  of  training  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  or  Juris 
doctor.  No  more  than  twenty-five  officers 
from  tmch  military  department  may  com- 
mence such  training  In  kny  single  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  detail  under  sub- 
section (a),  an  officer  must  be  a  cltleen  of 
the  ITnlted  States  and  miist — 

"(1)  have  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more 
than  six  years  and  be  In  the  pay  grade  0-~S 


or  below  as  of  the  time  the  training  is  to 
begin;  and 

"(2)  sign  an  agreement  that  unless  sooner 
separated  be  will — 

"(A)  complete  the  educational  coune  of 
legal  training; 

"(B)  accept  transfer  or  detail  as  a  Judge 
advocate  or  law  speciallsrt  within  the  depart- 
ment concerned  when  his  legal  training  is 
completed;  and 

"(C)  agree  to  serve  on  active  duty  fol- 
lowing completion  or  other  termination  of 
training  for  a  period  of  two  years  for  each 
year  or  part  thereof  of  his  legal  training 
under  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Officers  detailed  for  legal  training 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerued,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Any  service  obUgatlon  Incurred  by  an 
officer  under  an  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der subsection  (b)  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  service  obUgatlon  Incurred  by  any  such 
officer  under  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
agreement. 

"(d)  Expenses  Incldent'to  Uie  detail  of  of- 
ficers under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
any  funds  appropriated  for  the  mlUtary  de- 
partotent  concerned. 

"(e)  An  officer  who,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is 
dropped  from  the  program  of  legal  training 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  for  deficiency  In 
conduct  or  studies,  or  for  other  reasons,  may 
be  required  to  perform  active  duty  In  an 
appropriate  military  capacity  In  accordance 
with  the  active  duty  obUgatlon  Imposed  by 
regtilatlons  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, except  that  in  no  case  shall  any  such 
member  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  any  period  in  excess  of  one  year  for  each 
year  or  part  thereof  he  participated  In  the 
program. 

"(f)  No  agreement  detailing  any  officer  of 
the  armed  forces  to  an  accredited  law,  school 
may  be  entered  into  during  any  period  that 
the  President  is  authorised  by  law  to  induct 
persons  Into  the  Eirmed  forces  Involuntarily. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  affect  any 
agreement  entered  Into  during  any  period 
when  the  President  is  not  authorized  by  law 
to  so  Induct  persons  Into  the  armed  forces." 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  101 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  Item  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"2004.  Detail  of  commissioned  officers  at  the 
mUltary  departments  as  students  at 
laws  schools.". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  will 
allow  the  military  services  to  send  regu- 
lar line  oflQcers  to  law  school.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  unquestional>le.  The 
Armed  Forces  must  have  a  basic  source 
of  career  military  lawyers  to  draw  upon 
now  that  the  compulsory  draft  has  ended. 
At  the  same  time  the  legal  workload  of 
the  judge  advocates  of  the  military  serv- 
ices is  pesdcing  as  a  result  of  their  new 
responsibilities  under  the  Uniformed 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  the  ratio  of 
career  officers  in  the  JAG  Corps  is  sub- 
stantially declining.  For  example,  the 
Army  JAG  Corps  presently  has  a  total 
authorized  strength  of  1.560.  but  of  that 
number  only  431  ofBcers  are  in  the  career 
force.  The  corps  is  actually  short  53  per- 
cent of  Its  authorized  field  grade  officers. 
Similar  problems  exist  In  the  other  mili- 
tary services. 

Mr.  President,  my  tunendment  Is 
straightforward  and  is  aimed  at  helping 
to  solve  the  legal  mission  problem  of  the 
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Armed  Forces  over  the  long  run.  Under 
Its  provisions,  regular  line  officers  with 
2  to  6  years  of  service  can  be  detailed  to 
law  school  in  any  year  the  draft  is  not 
In  effect.  It  is  that  simple.  The  amend- 
ment puts  an  overall  ceiling  on  each  of 
the  services  of  25  officers  who  could  enter 
the  program  in  any  one  year.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  participation  in  the  program,  an 
officer  selected  would  have  to  be  serving 
in  a  grade  not  above  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  or  captain  in  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps. 

For  each  year  of  training  received,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  officer  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  serve  a  minimum  of  2  years  in 
legal  duUes  in  his  military  service.  The 
service  obligation  incurred  by  any  officer 
under  thl.i  program  would  be  In  addition 
to  any  obli  <ation  he  has  already  incurred. 
The  total  program  would  cost  no  more 
than  $450,000  a  year  when  fully  operative. 
If  It  is  used  to  the  maximum.  This  is  a 
DOD  estimate  and  I  think  the  true  cost  Is 
actually  lower  because  many  of  the  peo- 
ple detailed  to  this  program  may  be  ones 
who  would  have  been  chosen  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  this  amendment  except  that  Congress 
has  routinely  placed  a  legislative  rider  on 
defense  appropriations  preventing  the 
use  of  defense  funds  for  training  in  any 
legal  profession.  This  rider  has  been 
overlooked  with  time  and  has  become 
outmoded  in  a  volunteer  military  and  in 
a  period  of  history  when  the  legal  mis- 
sion of  all  the  Armed  Forces  has  multi- 
plied tremendously. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  draw  upon 
one  legal  shop  with  which  I  am  person- 
ally familiar.  I  can  verify  the  great  cur- 
rent workload  of  military  lawyers  In  the 
JAG  Corps.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  1972,  the  Judge  Advocate  law- 
yers of  the  Department  of  Law  at  West 
Point  prepared  approximately  300  writ- 
ten legal  opinions,  processed  nearly  500 
miUtary  justice  cases  brought  before  the 
U.S.  magistrate's  court,  provided  legal 
as'tistance  in  5.900  cases  involving  such 
matters  as  adoption,  citizenship,  civil 
riehts.  domestic  relations,  powers  of  at- 
toinev.  and  wL'ls  and  estates,  and  acted 
as  counsel  in  more  than  1,200  claims 
cases  and  250  procurement  law  matters 
You  can  multiply  this  workload  service- 
wide  through  all  the  services  and  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  legal  work  of  the  mili- 
iar>-  really  is. 

Workloads  of  this  size  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  military  draft  were  simply 
not  foreseen  back  in  1953  when  the  first 
legislative  rider  was  passed,  and  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  Congress  endorses  a 
new  policy  by  authorizing  a  program 
along  she  lines  of  the  one  which  I  am 
proposing. 

My  amendment  is  no  panacea.  It  is  not 
mean:  in  any  way  to  impede  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  present  leave 
program  by  which  a  few  young  officers 
who  can  aJord  it  attend  law  school  at 
th£ir  own  expense  and  without  pay.  It 
is  not  a  substitute  for  proficiency  pay 
legislation,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
But  it  does  make  a  start  at  providing  a 
source  of  military  lawyers  who  will  be 
service-motivated  and  likely  to  remain 
with  their  service  as  career  legal  officers 


The  lawyers  coming  out  of  this  program 
would  provide  the  military  services  with 
the  kind  of  experienced  and  balanced 
officer  structure  which  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  Armed  Forces  legal 
missions. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  based 
on  S.  1518,  which  I  Introduced  on  April 
10,  and  I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supports  my  proposal. 

I  ask  the  acting  chairman  if  he  will 
accept  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  staff.  They  know  of  it 
and  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  appears  to  have  consider- 
able merit.  The  services  have  had  trouble 
securing  doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers, 
and  this  amendment  would  enable  the 
services  to  send  some  individuals  to  law 
school.  The  amendment  provides  that 
they  will  serve  at  least  2  years  for  each 
year  or  part  thereof  that  the  legal  train- 
ing requires.  This  wUl  give  some  stabUity 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Individuals  will  be  selected  on  a  comi 
petitlve  basis,  which  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  it.  Since  they  will  be  selected  on 
merit,  no  one  can  say  that  the  service 
is  Just  choosing  someone  to  send  to  law 
school.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
there  probably  Is  great  merit  in  this 
amendment,  but  it  could  be  handled  in 
separate  legislation.  It  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  Itself.  We  have 
taken  many  amendments  on  this  floor 

I  would  hope  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  give  consideration 
to  that  suggestion,  not  just  ask  to  have 
it  passed  by  voice  vote  on  the  floor  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  bill. 

rir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr, President,  this 
m.atter  was  discussed  in  committee— 
not  this  particular  measure;  It  was  not 
ready  at  that  time. 

All  the  amendment  dees  is  to  make 
clear  that  we  can  do  what  we  have  been 
doing.  The  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  past,  long  years  past,  placed  a  rider 
on  appropriations  which  prevent  money 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  this  bill 
to  be  used  for  educational  purpose-?  But 
It  has  been  done.  We  do  it  every  year  I 
just  wanted  to  make  it  legal:  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  on 
the  floor,  instesd  of  waiting  until  next 
year,  when  we  can  hold  hearings  on  it 
ag;'in. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accpt  the 
amendment.  It  Is  not  a  backbreaklng 
itein  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  It 
would  smiply  allow  the  services  to  start 
being  able  to  take  care  of  their  JAG 
duties.  They  are  at  a  great  disadvantage 
today.  In  fact.  con-sideratJon  Is  even  be- 
ing given  to  Wring  clvUlan  lawyers  to  do 
JAG  work,  they  are  so  short 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  did  not  speak  to  me  about  the 
amendment,  to  the  best  of  ray  recol- 
lection. 

Is  money  Involved  in  the  amendment' 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   It  wUl   not   cost 

more  than  $450,000  a  year,  and  probably 

less,  because  It  will  relieve  the  funds  that 
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are  now  being  used  for  this  and  other 
special  training  purposes  to  go  to  this 
purpoee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  agree.  I  would  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  discuss  it  with 
the  staff,  with  the  assurance  to  the  Sen- 
ator it  will  be  taken  up  again  today 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  do  anything 
the  Senator  wishes.  The  staff  is  aware  of 
it.  They  suggested  three  changes  in  the 
amendment,  which  I  have  made.  But  I 
would  hope  we  could  get  a  vote  on  it  to- 
day, or  an  acceptance  of  it  today 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  Senator  we  will  get  to  the 
amendment  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
withdrawn? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  proper  procedure' 

Mr.  S-STMINaTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  we  postpone  consideration 
of  this  amendment  until  later  today 
when  it  will  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  S-SfMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I- 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  this  question.  Does  he  know 
what  is  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Department  of 
Defense  requested  me  to  put  in  the 
amendment.  The  need  for  the  request 
came  from  West  Point.  I  am  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  there.  They  are  doing 
a  lot  of  the  Army's  legal  work  now,  and 
they  cannot  handle  It  with  the  depleted 
staff  they  have.  The  request  came  from 
the  Department  of  Defen.sc 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  staff  tells  me 
we  sent  it  over  and  received  no  conunent 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  advising  us.  We 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  have 
put  it  In  had  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense asked  me-to  do  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and   the  Senator   from 
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South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Clark — which,  im- 
der  the  order,  was  to  be  pending  at  this 
time — be  temporarily  laid  aside  until  the 
disposition  of  the  Federal  pay  adjust- 
ment resolution,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Miiuiesota  (Mr.  Mokdalk)  be  per- 
mitted to  call  up  his  amendment  at  this 
time  under  a  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  before  line  35,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Any  regular  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  discharged  from  service  \mder  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
severance  pay  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  such  officer  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  In  readjustment  pay  under  section 
687  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  if  he 
were  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  being  released  from  active 
duty  involuntarUy." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  deal  with  an  in- 
equity which  came  to  my  attention  fol- 
lowing adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  the  other  day  dealing 
with  the  grade  creep  problem,  which 
amendment  was  designed  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  retire  Re- 
serve and  other  Army  officers  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  service.  The  inequity  that 
came  to  my  attention  was  that,  under  the 
best  conditions  of  our  bill,  a  Reserve  of- 
ficer would  be  given  termination  pay  if 
severed  from  the  service,  but  if  a  Regular 
officer  were  severed  from  the  service  he 
would  not  receive  similar  severance  pay. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  unfair  to 
such  an  officer  and  might  also  Inhibit  the 
services  from  making  the  kinds  of  Judg- 
ments they  would  otherwise  make  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  services. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond^  has  reviewed  this  amend- 
ment, along  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manag;er,  and  has  kindly  agreed  to  serve 
as  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  I 
regret  that  there  Is  not  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  severance  pay  for  noncom- 
missioned officers  in  the  services.  It  does 
seem  somewhat  unfair  to  have  severance 
pay  for  officers  but  not  to  have  a  similar 
program  for  noncommissioned  officers, 
who  are  just  as  deserving  and  perhaps 
In  some  cases  more  needful  of  that  help 
than  others  might  be. 

In  any  event,'  I  believe  this  Inequity 
needs  correction.  That  being  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee might  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
on  this  side  have  studied  the  amendment, 
and  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
feel  the  amendment  does  correct  an  In- 
justice. We  are  pleased  to  go  along  and 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
t>ack  my  time. 

Mr.  S-YMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  amendment  No.  552  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona,  we  have  a 
statement  now  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  which  they  state: 

Effect  of  the  Amxkdmxmt 

The  amendment  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  a  Military  Department  to  detaU.  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  a  limited  number  of  conmiia- 
sloned  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  studies 
at  accredited  law  schools  for  a  period  of 
training  leading  to  the  award  of  a  t>aslc  law 
degree  and  admission  to  the  practice  of  law. 
No  more  than  25  officers  per  MUltary  Depart- 
ment may  commence  such  training  In  any 
fiscal  year.  To  be  eligible  the  officer  must  tiave 
completed  at  least  two  but  not  more  than  six 
years  of  active  duty  and  must  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  he  wlU  serve  as  a  judge  advocate 
or  law  specialist  for  a  specified  period  subse- 
quent to  successful  completion  of  the  train- 
ing. This  program  of  lawyer  procurement 
would  provide  a  hardcore  source  of  career 
legal  officers  who  have  previously  demon- 
strated their  motivation  and  aptitude  for  a 
military  career. 

DOD  posmoir 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  sup- 
ports the  enactment  of  this  Amendment  and 
believes  it  would  materially  assist  in  allevi- 
ating the  present  critical  problems  of  grade 
Imbalance  and  Inexperience  and  the  chronic 
problem  of  career  retention  In  the  military 
lawyer  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  Thurmond),  and  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
win  be  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  asking  that  the 
amendment  he  considered  again  at  this 
Ume? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  asking  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  amendment  No.  552,  as  modi- 
fied, will  be  considered. 

Amendment  No.  552  (as  modified)  is 
as  follows: 

At  the  Impropriate  place  in  the  bill 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

SBC.  .  (a)  TlUe  10,  United  SUtee  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  of  chapter  101 : 

"1 2004.  DetaU  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  mUit&ry  departments  as 
students    at   law    schools 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  each  mU^ry  de- 
pcLTtment  may,  under  regulatlons'^l^crlbed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  detail  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  armed  forces  as 
students  at  accredited  law  schools,  located 
In  ther  United  States,  for  a  period  of  train- 
ing leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
or  Juris  doctor.  No  more  than  twenty-five 
officers  from  each  military  department  may 
commence  such  training  In  any  single  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  detaU  uinder  sub- 
section (a),  an  officer  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  must — 

'■(1)  have  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more 
than  six  yean  and  be  in  the  pay  grade  0-3 
or  below  as  of  the  time  the  training  is  to 
begin:  and 

"(2)  sign  an  agreement  that  unless  sooner 
separated  he  wUl — 

"(A)  complete  the  educational  course  of 
legal  training; 

"(B)  accept  transfer  or  detail  as  a  Judge 
advocate  or  law  specialist  within  the  depart- 
ment concerned  when  his  legal  training  is 
completed;  and 

"(C)  agree  to  serve  on  acUve  duty  follow- 
ing completion  or  other  termination  of  train- 
ing for  a  period  of  two  years  for  each  year 
or  part  thereof  of  his  legal  training  under 
subsection  (a) . 

•(c)  Officers  detailed  for  legal  training  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  selected  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Any  service  obligation  Incurred  by  an  officer 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  serv- 
ice obligation  incurred  by  any  such  officer 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  or  agree- 
ment. 

"(d)  Expenses  incident  to  the  detail  of 
officers  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
from  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  mJll- 
tary  department  concerned. 

'■(e>  An  officer  who,  under  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  dropped  from 
the  program  of  legal  tnUnlng  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  for  deficiency  In  conduct 
or  studies,  or,  for  other  reasons,  may  be 
required  to  perform  active  duty  in  an  appro- 
priate mllltai^  capeolty  In  accordance  with 
the  active  duty  obligation  Imposed  by  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
except  that  In  so  case  shall  any  such  mem- 
ber be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty  for 
any  period  In  excess  of  one  year  for  each  year 
or  part  thereof  he  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(f)  No  agreement  detailing  any  oOecr 
of  the  armed  forces  to  an  accredited  law 
school  may  be  entered  into  during  any  period 
that  the  President  is  authorised  by  law  to 
Induct  persons  into  the  armed  forces  In- 
voluntarily. Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
affect  any  agreement  er.tered  Into  during  any 
period  when  the  President  is  not  authorized 
by  law  to  so  Induct  persons  Into  the  armed 
forces  ■■ 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  101 
of  title  TO  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  foHowlng  new  Item  at  the  end 
thereof  • 
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"3004.  Detan  or  oomxalssioned  officers  of  the 
military  departmenta  »a  atudanta 
at  law  scbools.". 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  apol- 
ogize for  not  having  an  adequate  state- 
ment from  the  Defense  Department.  The 
statement  I  put  in  the  Recx>bd  provided 
that  informatlcwi.  It  was  given  to  me 
verbatim. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  if  we  could  put  that  in  the  law. 
Actually,  we  are  doing  these  things,  but 
we  are  doing  them  around  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  work  aroimd.  but  go  straight 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  because  of  my  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  accept  that 
statement,  but  I  thought  we  would  want 
to  have  a  statement  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  Record  prior  to 
conference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PASSAGE  OF  S.  2482  VITIATED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  earlier  ac- 
tion in  passing  S.  2482  be  vitiated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  passage  of  the 
bill  reoccur  right  after  the  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  171,  and  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      fMr 
Pnx) .  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration   of    Senate    ResoluUon    171 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  asaisunt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  B«s.  171.  disappronag  the  alternative 
plan  for  pay  adjja-.menu  for  Pe<leral  em- 
ployees 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  coUeague  from  Hawaii 
the   ranking   minority   member   of   the 
3onimltt««.  who  has  been  very  active  in 
^his  legislation. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  again  that  Senate  Resolution  171  is 
not  a  resolution  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  President  on  a  Federal  salary  in- 
crease. There  Is  no  quesUon  here  that  the 
President  is  in  favor  of  a  salary  increase 
for  Federal  white-collar  workers  and  mil- 
itary personnel.  However,  he  says  that 
this  increase  should  take  effect  not  on 
October  1  when  the  statute  authorizes  It 
but  that  it  become  effecUve  2  months  la- 
ter on  December  1. 

This  year.  Mr.  President.  600.000  postal 
employees,  all  of  them  Federal  employ- 
ees, have  had  a  6.8  percent  increase  In 
their  wages.  Their  wages  have  not  been 
deferred. 

This  year.  600.000  blue-collar  workers 
all  of  them  Federal  employees,  have  al- 
ready received  or  will  receive  a  pay  in- 
crease, and  that  pay  increase  will  not  be 
deferred. 

That  being  so.  how  can  we  In  good 
conscience  ask  the  other  1.3  million  Fed- 
eral white-collar  workers  to  defer  their 
pay  Increase  when  we  know  that  their 
pay  is  lagging  6  months  or  more  behind 
the  salaries  of  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate industry? 

Federal  salaries  follow  the  salaries  of 
Private  industry.  They  do  not  lead  the 
salaries  of  private  industry.  Because  Fed- 
eral salaries  follow  those  of  private  in- 
dustry, the  impact  of  their  salary  in- 
creases on  inflation  is  minimal 

Private  industry  pay  increases  this 
year  have  been  in  the  area  of  5  percent 
or  6  percent.  To  allow  the  increases  in 
private  industry  and  those  of  the  other 
\.2  million  Federal  employees  to  go  into 
effect  without  deferral  this  year  and  at 
the  same  time  defer  the  pay  increases 
for  Federal  white-collar  and  military 
personnel  Is  grossly  discriminatory  and 
mequitable. 

The  Federal  white-coUar  employees 
and  military  personnel  who  will  benefit 
from  this  resolution  number  only  3  3 
million— 4  percent  of  our  national  work- 
force of  85  million.  Presuming  the  pay  in- 
crease they  will  receive  will  be  4.7  per- 
cent. I  am  not  persuaded  that  a  2-month 
deferral  of  a  4.7  percent  pav  increase  for 
4  percent  of  our  national  workforce 
would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
holding  the  line  on  inflation. 

These  Federal  employees  have  already 
experienced  one  delay— last  year— of 
their  pay  Increases  since  enactment  of 
1970  "^^  Comparability  Act  of 

I   beUeve   the   President   was   misin- 
formed and  Ul-advlsed  when  he  deferred 
the   Federal   white-collar   and   military 
personnel  pay   Increase  for   2  months 
from  October  1  to  December  1. 

It  would  be  inequitable  to  delay  their 
Increases  for  a  second  consecutive  year 
especially  when  pay  Increases  in  other 
sectors  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  on  schedule. 

A  review  of  all  the  facts  mandate  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Resolution  171.  Equity 
and  fairness  compel  me  to  support  put- 
ting this  white  collar  and  military  pay 
increase  into  effect  on  October  1,  rather 
than  delaying  It  2  months  to  December  1 


I  again  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
Senate  Resolution  171. 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  la  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  facts 
are  fairly  plain.  The  President  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
trying  to  flght  inflation.  They  are  trying 
to  flght  inflation  on  every  front  they  can 
find.  Sometimes  I  find  that  their  posiUon 
Is  not  weU  taken  and  hard  to  support. 
But  it  Is  a  rear  guard  action.  We  fight 
from  stump  to  stump,  trying  to  hold  the 
dollar  where  it  will  amount  to  something 
because  when  we  do  not  do  so  we  take  it 
out  of  the  hides  of  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes, their  Ufe  savings,  those  who  are 
trying  to  get  by  on  small  Social  Security 
payments,  out  of  aid  for  the  aged  and 
their  savings. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  hurts  every- 
one but  It  hurts  these  people  the  most. 

Our  Federal  employees  certainly  are 
deserving  of  a  raise  but.  like  everything 
else,  we  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  We 
are  trying  to  hold  the  line  here  for  2 
months,  on  $350  million  doUars.  which  Is 
not  an  inconsequential  amount  of  money 
But.  even  more  than  that,  the  psycholog- 
ical effect  of  a  pay  raise  of  3.5  percent  for 
the  Federal  employees  of  this  country 
will  open  the  gates  for  hicreases  every 
other  place. 

How  can  we  teU  a  man  who  works  in 
the  shops,  "Just  sit  tight.  We  are  flght- 
ing  inflation.  We  are  doing  this  for  vou 
It  is  for  your  pension.  It  Is  for  yoiu-"  re- 
tirement," when  he  has  the  same  de- 
mands on  him  as  any  Federal  employee 
It  would  almost  seem  to  me  that  Con- 
gress is  doing  everything  it  can  to  thwart 
the  flght  against  inflation.  AU  summer 
long  we  have  said.  "Let  us  spend  for  this 
let  us  spend  for  that,  and  take  it  out 
of  the  military  appropriation  bill  when 
it  comes^up."  We  not  only  vote  for  every- 
thing that  comes  along,  but  we  increase 
It.  we  increase  it  by  passing  more  bills 
and  pumping  more  money  into  them.  We 
have  had  so  many  irresponsible  acts  here 
of  late  that  It  must  mark  Congress  as 
being  totally  irresponsible.  It  came  up 
with  a  speed-up  of  social  security.  Every- 
one ran  over  everyone  else  to  vote  for 
it.   But   no  one  said   where   the   money 
would  come  from.  No  one  said.  "We  will 
have  to  increase  taxes  in  order  to  pay 
for  all  this,  but  "Take  It  out  somewhere 
else.'  It  wUl  not  even  suggest  an  Increase 
in  the  debt  limit.  The  most  suggestion  I 
could  get  was,  "We  wiU  take  it  out  of  the 
deficit." 

Well,  what  is  the  deficit?  The  deficit 
Is  the  printing  plant  down  there  that 
prints  the  money  as  we  try  to  control 
the  economy  of  this  country.  By  Infiating 
our  currency,  we  will  be  In  for  continued 
inflation  and  continued  trouble. 

The  people  that  will  be  affected  by 
tWs  bill  will  get  approximately  $80  per 
Federal  employee  concerned,  which 
would  be  the  amount  they  would  lose  be- 
tween now  and  December. 

I  believe  that  If  we  are  going  to  op- 
erate aa  Senators  and  statesmen  with 
some  responsibility  here  today,  we 
should  say  no. 
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Let  us  defer  the  question.  Let  us  help 
the  President  hold  the  line.  He  is  trying 
to  hold  it  on  very  unpopular  items,  on 
the  price  of  gasoline,  trying  to  hold  it  on 
the  interest  rates  by  keeping  interest 
rates  up  so  that  they  will  not  flood  the 
economy.  All  these  things  have,  one  after 
another,  been  discredited.  He  is  trying 
to  hold  the  line  by  impoundments,  one 
thing  after  another:  so  Congress  comes 
in  and  says.  "Oh,  you  cannot  hold  it 
there,  you  cannot  hold  it  there,  either. 
No  way  we  can  do  It  there,"  but  just 
pump  more  money  in  here. 

So  that  it  comes  down  to:  We  must 
help  the  President  hold  the  line.  If  we 
do  not  do  it  in  this  situation,  how  can 
we  tell  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  to 
get  tough.  So.  let  us  sit  down  and  hold 
the  line  on  this.  I  realize  that  this  is  an 
impopular  cause.  I  have  talked  to  many 
colleagues  who  say: 

Well,  I  think  the  President  Is  right.  I  think 
we  have  to  hold  the  line.  The  dollar  Is  get- 
ting worthless.  We  are  being  discredited  In 
the  world  because  our  dollar  InternatlonaUy 
has  gone  to  pieces.  But  I  have  too  many  Fed- 
eral employees  in  my  State.  I  am  going  to  be 
a  candidate  next  year. 

This  is  ridiculous. 

The  recomoutation  amendment  the 
other  day  was  a  good  example.  Every- 
body wants  to  be  recomputed.  You  wtmt 
to  \ye  recomputed  with  respect  to  retire- 
ment or  salary,  whatever  it  is.  You  would 
lUce  to  be  recomputed  on  the  present  dol- 
lar. Everybody  voted  for  It.  I  think  there 
were  14  votes  against  recomputatlon.  I 
went  tiround  to  some  Senators  I  con- 
sidered responsible  and  I  said: 

Why  do  you  vote  for  recomputatlon?  It 
wUl  cost  tie  bUllon.  Where  Is  the  money 
coming  from? 

They  said : 

We  have  firm  assurance  that  the  House  is 
going  to  kin  It. 

What  kind  of  business  Is  this?  If  we 
are  going  to  hold  the  line  on  inflation, 
this  is  where  we  can  begin.  It  is  not  popu- 
lar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  recall  that 
a  short  time  ago  we  had  quite  a  debate 
on  the  floor  as  to  whether  we  were  going 
to  move  the  question  relativ .  to  pay 
raises  over  to  the  House  and  what  would 
occur.  I  never  heard  such  tears  in  my  life 
about  the  financial  crisis  In  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  should  not  under  any 
circumstances,  until  Infiatlon  had  been 
cooled  down,  even  consider  such  an  In- 
crease for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  was  In  on  that  debate,  and  I  wbls  In 
on  the  discussion  of  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
It  was  on  the  wrong  bill,  at  the  wrong 
time,  but  It  fermented  comment  all  over 
the  United  States.  At  that  stage  of  the 
game,  we  talked  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  In  this  country  to  sacrifice. 

We  have  500  filUng  stations  in  west- 
em  New  York  that  have  decided  they  are 


not  going  to  pump  gasoline  this  after- 
noon and  all  weekend,  because  Con- 
gress— every  one  of  us — voted  to  put  fa- 
cilities in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  to 
control  the  economy,  to  contro  the  price 
of  items,  to  control  what  things  could 
be  sold  for,  to  control  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  the  industrial  sector  were  going 
to  lose  money,  that  employees  were  going 
to  lose  money. 

We  are  saying,  "Do  you  believe  that  to 
try  to  control  inflation  in  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  fiscal  year  is 
worth  60  days  of  sacrifice?"  That  is  really 
what  we  are  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  know  who  is  up  for 
election.  Perhaps  we  have  some  elections 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  people  who  rep- 
resent Government  employees.  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  we  can  compare  those  to 
the  elections  that  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  have  to  face  next  year. 

Does  it  really  mean  anything  to  say 
any  more  in  the  United  States  that  you 
have  to  sacrifice  to  get  your  house  in 
order,  or  does  it  really  mean  nothing? 

Is  anyone  telling  me  that  if  we  were  to 
poll  the  people  who  are  standing  in  line 
to  get  this  $80  between  now  and  the  first 
of  the  year,  which  would  amount  to  more 
than  $300  million,  they  would  not  agree 
that  It  would  be  a  pretty  good  deal  if  it 
kept  their  coimtry  in  a  Uttle  better  fi- 
nancial shape? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEJi.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  hit  it  very 
directly.  If  a  vote  were  taken  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  cloakroom,  I  am  sure  we  would 
vote  "present,"  because  we  are  interested 
in  our  retirement. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  jield? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Not  just  now. 
We  put  in  butter  and  we  get  back  oleo, 
because  of  inflation. 

The  thing  we  have  to  remember  here 
today  is  that  If  you  go  down  the  road  and 
say  you  cannot  touch  this,  you  cannot 
touch  that,  you  cannot  bother  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  you  cannot  take  it  from 
there,  it  never  gets  done,  as  a  result. 

I  think  the  time  has  to  come  in  this 
body  and  in  Congress  when  we  accept  the 
full  responsibility.  We  ttJk  about  con- 
gressional responsibility,  that  we  have 
given  too  much  away  to  the  President. 
But  believe  me,  the  reason  the  Presi- 
dent has  it  is  that  we  do  not  want  it. 
We  do  not  want  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
want  to  be  fiscal  jimkles.  Every  time  a 
goodie  comes  along,  we  will  vote  for  It 
but  we  will  vote  against  all  taxes.  The 
same  people  who  want  to  N-ote  for  all 
spending,  when  the  time  comes  to  In- 
creasing the  debt  limit  work  like  a  bunch 
of  dodgers.  They  say,  "We  cannot  vote  to 
increase  the  debt  limit.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  people  downtown."  I  know  that  my 
remarks  will  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
effect  here  today,  because  of  the  public 
pressure  that  creates  some  of  the  feeling 
on  thLs  subject.  But  I  know  this:  That 
unless  we  assume  fiscal  responsibility  and 


are  willing  to  tax  ourselves  to  pay  for  the 
things  we  want,  or  take  it  away  from 
somebody  else  whom  we  have  given  It  to 
over  the  years,  or  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  every  time  we  have  a  spending  bill 
come  up,  we  are  inviting  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the 
cloakroom,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  sug- 
gestion that  somehow  Senators  would 
vote  one  way  in  the  cloakroom  and  would 
not  be  counted  on  the  floor.  The  issue 
here  is  not  a  popularity  vote.  The  issue  is 
equity  and  the  law. 

Look  at  the  record.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Council  on  the 
Cost  of  Living  approved  a  6-percent  in- 
crease to  adjust  to  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  rubber  industry.  They  approved  a 
7.2-percent  Increase  for  the  major  truck- 
ing industries  this  year,  because  of  in- 
flation and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  They 
approved  a  7-percent  increase  for  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry.  They 
approved  a  5.5-percent  increase  for  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The  private  sector  requests  have  been 
approved  by  the  same  President  and  his 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  because  of  the 
rising  costs  that  have  reduced  the  capa- 
bility of  families  to  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No:  I  am  not  yielding.  I 
have  5  minutes,  and  I  am  going  to  use  it. 

There  are  1.2  million  Federal  employ- 
ees who  have  also  received  this  approval 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  postal  workers  got  6.8  per- 
cent. The  blue-collar  workers  got  an  ad- 
justment this  year,  a  group  that  has  been 
extensively  referred  to.  But  the  Federal 
employees  sire  the  only  ones  not  af- 
fected by  the  guidelines  the  President 
laid  down. 

The  petition  from  our  committee  is 
that  we  should  live  up  to  the  intent  of 
the  public  law,  and  that  is  that  the 
President's  decision  be  made  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  There  is  no  economist  ll\-lng. 
whom  I  know  of.  with  all  present  com- 
pany excepted,  who  would  pretend  that 
a  2-months  advance  for  3*^  percent  of 
the  work  force,  in  an  adjustment  that  is 
going  to  be  made  by  the  President,  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  country. 

The  policy  has  been  set,  the  gtudelines 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  procedures 
have  been  ratified,  only  they  are  now,  at 
this  moment,  for  some  curious  reason. 
not  applied  to  the  Government  workers. 
Equity  is  at  stake  with  the  onl>-  group 
that  is  left  that  has  not  been  included 
in  the  guidelines  set  down  to  try  to  pre- 
vent inflation. 

The  guidelines  were  not  set  by  me: 
the  guidelines  were  set  by  the  President 
and  his  officers.  This  is  it.  We  are  recom- 
mending, from  the  committee,  that  the 
guidelines  be  honored.  We  are  not  set- 
ting the  perrenlage  The  President  can 
make  it  1  percent,  if  he  decides  His  offi- 
cers say  i\  ought  to  be  soaievher«  be- 
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tween  5.7  and  8.4  percent.  But  that  is 
up  to  the  President.  We  are  merely  say- 
ing that  this  group,  at  the  back  end  of 
the  line,  is  already  6  months  late.  Let  us 
honor  the  intent  of  the  law,  which  is 
that  the  President's  judgment  should  be 
delivered  on  the  1st  of  October.  He  de- 
layed last  year;  he  delayed  the  year  be- 
fore that.  Congress  thought  otherwise. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  peti- 
tion that  this  body  stand  up  and  be 
counted  wherever  they  feel  the  most 
comfortable  on  what  equity  calls  for  on 
this  question.  If  we  were  starting  some 
new  round  of  negotiations,  it  would  be  an 
entirely  different  kettle  of  fish.  This  is 
the  one  group  that  is  left.  In  this  coun- 
try 83  million  working  people  have  come 
imder  the  guidelines  so  far  with  5.5  per- 
cent, 6.1  percent,  and  7.2  percent  in- 
creases. This  tiny  group  is  all  that  has 
been  left  out.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  that 
the  judgment  will  be  to  restore  equity 
and  to  bring  us  under  the  intent  of  pub- 
lic law  in  honoring  the  October  deadline 
for  this  adjustment  for  Federal 
employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  £dl  votes  after  this  vote,  which  wiU 
be  a  15-minute  vote,  be  10-minute  votes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
when  the  Senate  con.siders  Senate  Reso- 
lution 171  to  grant  Federal  pay  raises  in 
October  instead  of  December,  I  plan  to 
vote  agEunst  this  measure. 

If  the  Senate  approves  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 171  and  requires  that  pay  increases 
become  effective  in  October  rather  than 
later,  the  added  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  at  least  $156.2  million  for  regular 
Federal  employees  and  an  additional 
$201.7  million  for  members  of  the  mili- 
tar>'— a  total  cost  of  $357.9  million  which 
we  can  ill  afford  in  a  time  of  inflation 
which  requires  sacrifices  of  all  citizens. 

Federal  employees  received  pay  in- 
creases in  January  of  this  year,  and  while 
I  fully  recognize  the  impact  on  their  in- 
come of  price  increases  since  then,  I  be- 
heve  all  in  this  Nation  will  benefit  by  re- 
duced Federal  expenditures,  including 
Federal  employees. 

The  people  of  this  country  reacted 
promptly  to  recent  rumors  that  a  tax 
increase  to  fight  inflation  was  under  con- 
sideration. My  ofBce  began  receiving  let- 
ters from  Wyoming  citizens  who  emphat- 
ically denounced  such  an  approach,  ad- 
vocating instead  a  decrease  in  Federal 
spending  as  the  best  way  to  fight  infla- 
tion and  stabilize  prizes. 

Inflation  will  be  reduced  only  when 
the  Federal  budget  is  balanced.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  can  be  balanced  in  one  of 
two  ways:  Either  taxes  must  be  Increased 
to  bring  income  up  to  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures: or  spending  must  be  cut  to 
the  level  of  income.  I  doubt  if  we  could 
find  a  .single  citizen  in  this  country  who 
wants  his  or  her  taxes  increased. 

The  people  expect  the  Government  to 
reduce  .^pending  They  expect  the  Gov- 
ernment to  set  the  example  In  the  fight 
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against  inflation.  I  am  very  strongly  a{>- 
posed  to  a  tax  increase,  believing  that  re- 
duced spending  is  the  proper  approach 
and  the  responsibility  of  Congress.  Con- 
sequently. I  shall  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion to  grant  pay  increases  60  days  earlier 
than  the  President  recommended.  If  my 
position  prevails  and  the  resolution  is 
defeated,  $357.9  million  will  have  been 
saved  and  we  will  be  that  many  dollars 
closer  to  the  time  when  Federal  spending 
wiU  equal  Federal  revenue. 

Earlier  this  year  when  legislation  was 
being  considered  to  pave  the  way  for  pay 
increases  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  top  Federal  officials.  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  deny  such  increases.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  joined  as  cosponsors.  My 
reasons  for  opposing  the  pay  raise  now 
imder  consideration  are  the  same  as  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  earlier  pay  in- 
crease proposal:  In  times  of  inflation  and 
high  prices  triggered  by  inflation.  Gov- 
ernment must  set  the  example  of  the 
sacrifices  everyone  is  called  upon  to 
make,  and  Government  must  reduce  Its 
spending. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  this  res- 
olution and  allow  the  scheduled  pay 
raises  to  take  effect  on  December  31, 1973 
as  proposed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  considering 
the  provisions  of  law  and  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Pay  ComparabUlty 
Act,  it  seems  only  equitable  that  the  in- 
creases scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  be 
allowed. 

HISTOKT    6t   act 

In  1962,  5  U.S.C.  5301  was  enacted  to 
express  the  public  policy  thatr— 

Federal  pay  rates  shall  be  comparable  with 
private  enterprise  pay  rates  for  the  same  level 
of  work. 

Then  in  1970  we  enacted  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970  to  elimi- 
nate the  almost  annual  consideration  of 
Federal  civihan  pay  adjustments  by  the 
Congress  but  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
catchup  pay  increases  to  be  put  into 
effect  by  administrative  action  to  reduce 
the  lag. 

Historically  the  "alternative  plan"  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  to  provide  the 
President  flexibility  in  changing  Federal 
pay  increases  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency or  adverse  conditions. 

QITESTION    OF   INCRKASK 

In  consideration  of  the  law  it  seems 
discriminatory  to  require  Federal  em- 
ployees to  make  sacrifices  based  on  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Inflation  when  pri- 
vate industry  has  had  reasonable  in- 
creases. We  can  all  agree  that  Inflation 
should  be  held  down,  but  to  single  out 
only  Federal  employee  salaries  for  de- 
ferral ignores  the  reality  that  Federal 
employees  are  affected  by  the  same  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Increases  as  any  other 
individual. 

Certainly  the  facts  and  equities  justify 
implementing  the  Federal  white  collar 
and  mllltarj-  pay  increases  Into  effect  on 
October  1  rather  thaft  deferring  it  2 
months  to  December  1 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  my 
supporting  vote  for  Senate  Resolution 
171  to  allow  civil  servants  a  pay  Increase 
beginning  October  1,  1973. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  family  of  the 
Federal  employee,  as  for  those  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  cost  of  food,  health  care, 
housing,  and  fuel  have  continued  to  rise, 
insuring  that  the  economic  cninch  Is 
with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the 
next  few  months  we  can  expect  that 
there  will  be  further  announcements  of 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Federal 
employee  is  not  immune  to  this  hazard. 
I  believe  it  is  the  expressed  and  dem- 
onstrated intent  of  the  majority  of  this 
Congress  to  hold  down  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  follow  the 
course  of  economic  stabilization.  I  have 
spoken  repeatedly  as  to  my  intentions 
in  this  regard  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
feelings,  of  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  feel 
the  passage  of  this  measure  to  go  against 
this  intent  of  Congress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Compara- 
bility Act  in  1969,  it  was  determined  that 
there  would  be  an  automatic  review  of 
salaries  paid  in  the  business  sector  com- 
pared to  those  employed  in  Qoverrunent 
service. 

Private  industry  settlements  this  year 
resulting  from  collective  bargaining 
have,  in  the  main,  been  reasonable — on 
the  order  of  5  or  6  percent.  The  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
felt  that  business  management  has  been 
reasonable  and  agreed  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  held  to  those  same 
guidelines. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  time 
that  this  pay  increase  would  in  no  way 
affect  Senators'  salaries  or  the  salaries 
of  House  Representatives. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent praised  the  private  business  sector 
on  pay  increases  by  stating : 

Labor  and  management  in  the  private  sec- 
tor have  done  their  share  by  acting  with 
commendable  restraint  In  agreeing  upon  new 
wage  Increases. 

Federal  employees  have  not  shared  in 
these  increases.  I  felt  they  should  be 
given  comparability  with  the  past  In- 
creases in  private  sector  salaries  which 
the  President  has  praised. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  McGEE.  A  vote  of  "aye"  would 
rescind  the  President's  announcement 
to  give  this  increase  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  would  return  it  to  the  other 
procedure  under  the  law  of  requiring 
that  he  make  the  decision  and  on  what 
percentage  on  October  1. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  A  vote  of  "aye"  is  for  im- 
mediate approval  of  the  wage  Increase, 
and  a  vote  of  "no"  Is  that  It  be  effective 
December  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglkton)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClillan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  Is  absent  because  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  ihe  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  72 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
CaM 
Clillea 
Church 
Cranston 
Oole 

Domenicl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Errln 
Fong 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cook 
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YEAS — 72 

Pulbrlght 
Ourney    * 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 

atfleld 
thaway 
llinga 
Ii>lddleston 

ughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jacluon 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfleld 
Mathlas 
McClure 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntvre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 

NATS— 16 

Curt  11 
Fannin 

Ckjld  water 
Orlffln 
Hansen 
Helms 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennla 

SteTeus 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WllUama 

Young 


Hruaka 
Suzbe 
Thurmond 
Tower 


S.  Res.  171 
Resolution     disapproving     the     alternative 
plan    for    pay    adjustments    for    Federal 
employees 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
alternative  plan  for  pay  adjustmenta  for 
Federal  employees  under  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems recommended  and  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  Augrist  31,  1973, 
under  section  6306(c)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  motion  Is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  not  in  order. 


PRESENT   AND  OIVINO   A   UVE  PAIR 
PREVXOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Cotton,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Clark  McClellan  Scott.  Hush 

Bagleton  Packwood  Scott. 

Oravel  Pearson  William  L. 

Johnston  Percy  Taft 

So  the  resolution   (8.  Res.  171)   was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2482, 
a  b^l  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 
The  time  for  debate  has  expired.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  Is  absent  because  of  a 
death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  .  and  Senator  from  Virginia 
<Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  sdso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansse  (Mr.  Pearson)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

ler  announce  that,  if  present 
the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'ould  each  vote  "yea." 
was  announced — yeas  89. 
lows : 
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TEAS — 89 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Alien 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 


Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUea 
Church 
Cook 


CXitton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Domlnlck 

BaaUand 

Ervtn 

Fannin 

Ponff 

Fulbrtght 

Ooldwatei 


QrUBn 

Long 

Randolph 

Oumey 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Hansen 

Mansfleld 

Roth 

Hart 

Mathlas 

Sax  be 

Hartke 

McClure 

Schwelker 

Haskell 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Hatfield 

McOovern 

Stafford 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

StennlB 

Helms 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

HolUngs 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Hruaka 

Montoya 

Symmgton 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Hughes 

Muskie 

Thurmond 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Tower 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Timney 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Welcker 

Javlts 

Pell 

Williams 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Clark 

McClellan 

Scott,  Hugh 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Scott, 

Gravel 

Pearson 

William  L 

Johnston 

Percy 

Taft 

So  the  bill  (S.  2482)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2462 
An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

AtTTHOaiZATIOK 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4,3(X).000,000'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$6,600,000,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  It 
appears  In  clause  (B)  and  InsertUig  in  lieu 
thereof  "$725,000,000": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■'$500,000.000"  where  It 
appears  In  clause  ((^  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  sthking  out  "$350,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$475,000,000". 

loans    to    meet    RECrLATORT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(bK6)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  «'lth  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  effecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  In  Its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  imposed 
on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law, 
any  State  law  enacted  in  conformity  there- 
with, or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a  dulv  au- 
thorized Federal.  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  Issued  in  conformity  with  such  Fed- 
eral law.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  Injury  without  assistance  under 
this  paragraph :  Proi-idcd.  That  the  maximum 
loan  made  to  any  small  business  concern 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  loan  which,  under  rules  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administration,  may 
be  made  to  any  business  enterprise  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsection;  and". 

(b)  (1)  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  7(b)  Is 
redesignated  as  paragraph    (6). 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-696)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b)  kS)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••7(b)  (5)  ' 

(d)  In  no  case  shall  the  interest  rate 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  In  connection 
with  physical  disasters. 

CONTORMING    TECHNICAL    AMENDMKNTS 

Src.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  secUon  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section   (h). 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  tne 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(8) "  each  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graphs (1)(B).  (3).  and  (4)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Tih)". 

AtTTHORrTT  OF  SXCRKTABT  OT  AGHICCrLTCniX 

wrrH  RESPECT  TO  tinTrrmjo.  disastkbs 
Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-24,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  continue  to  exercise  bis  au- 
thority with  respect  to  natural  disasters 
which  occurred  after  December  26,  1972,  but 
prior  to  AprU  20,  1973,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  Public  Law 
92-385  as  such  section  was  In  effect  prior 
to  AprU  20,  1973. 

UVESTOCK  liOANS  v 

Sec.  5.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  :  Provided,  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
Include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  In 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  (including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poul- 
try), and  who  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

LOANS  FOB  ADJUSTI^ENT  ASSISTANCE  EN  BASE 
CL08XKG8 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  continuing  tn  business 
at  Ita  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  Its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or 
In  establishing  a  new  business  If  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  wlU  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  of  a  major  military  in- 
stallation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a 
severe  reduction  tn  the  scope  and  size  of 
operations  at  a  major  military  installation.". 

ANKtTAL   KZPOBT   ON    STATE    OP   BKALL 
BT7SINESS 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  fljst  word  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable each  calendar  year  make  a  com- 
prehensive annual  report  to  the  President, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  state  of 
small  business  In  the  Nation  and  the  several 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  operations 
of  the  Administration  under  this  chapter. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  general 
lending,  disaster  relief,  Qovernment  regu- 
lation relief,  procurement  and  property  dis- 
posal, research  and  development,  technical 
assistance,  dissemination  of  data  and  In- 
formation, and  other  functions  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Administration  during 
the  previous  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  strengthening 
or  improving  such  programs,  or,  when  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  implement  more  effec- 
tively congressional  i>oIlcVes  and  proposals. 
Ifor  establishing  new  or  alternative  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  such". 

AKTXDXSOUKIMATXOM    AMZNSKENT 

Sec.  8.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  H  amended  by  adding  after  "The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
buslnees,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that 
<rf  lerrlng  as  Administrator  "  the  following 
new  sentence :  "In  carrying  out  the  programs 
admlnlBtered  by  tb«  Small  Bustneaa  Ad- 
ministration    including     its     lending     and 


guaranteeing  functions,  the  Administrator 
shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  aez  or 
marital  status  against  any  person  or  small 
business  concern  applying  for  or  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shall  give  8f>eclal  considera- 
tion to  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  their  survivors  or  de- 
pendents.'. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  this  vote  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  moUon 
to  reconsider  Is  not  in  order  since  the  bill 
has  already  been  reconsidered  once. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  passage  be 
reconsidered,  that  third  reading  be  re- 
considered, that  amendments  be  agreed 
to,  and  that  as  thus  amended  the  bill  be 
passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  for  how  IcHig 
would  such  a  imanimous- consent  request 
be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  any 
time  so  long  as  the  bill  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
ia74. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9286)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active-duty  compo- 
nent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  agreement,  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  519.  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OYFlCEXi..  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  line  18,  sti-lke  out  "•3.628,700.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•2.971,000.- 
000". 

On  page  19.  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
a  new  section  as  foUows : 

"Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  any 
items  or  services  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  CVN-70  nuclear  attack  air- 
craft carrier.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  charged  equally  to  Joth  sides. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  now  in  the  midst  of  consideration 
of  the  military  authorization  bill.  In  so 
doing  it  should  be  moving  the  American 
defense  program  into  the  post-Vietnam 
era. 

Considering  this  fact.  I  find  it  very 
curious  that  there  has  not  been  more 
serious  conceptual  discussion  about  the 
future  of  our  military  affairs.  This  year 
ought  to  be  a  turning  point,  the  time 
when  we  take  the  long  view,  and  begin 
to  chart  our  requirements  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  coitury. 

Relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
de  facto  combat,  we  should  be  engaging 
in  a  national  debate  on  brocul  policy  ques- 
tions, seeking  to  assess  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  the  realities  of  the  present  and  the 
potential  of  the  future,  with  the  goal  of 
a  balanced  program  to  assure  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  security 
of  its  future. 

Instead,  I  fear  we  have  fallen  Into  a 
syndrome  of  nitpicking. 

It  would  sometimes  appear,  from  the 
newspapers,  that  the  most  Important 
question  of  our  military  policy  is  this: 
how  high  ranking  should  an  oflScer  be 
in  order  to  deserve  a  chauffeur? 

For  some,  the  key  debating  point  on 
national  defense  is  simply  scissor  work. 
The  rallying  cry  is  "cut."  and  the  only 
limitation  is  to  make  sure  that  the  cuts 
do  not  affect  one's  hometown  economy. 
For  others.  It  seems  that  any  suggested 
addition   Is   automatically   good. 

By  the  time  this  body  completes  its 
action.  I  suspect  that  there  will  be 
amendments  to  cut  every  program,  and 
amendments  to  increase  every  program. 

It  is,  of  course,  proper  and  necessary 
to  debate  the  appropriate  level  of  in- 
dividual program  expenditures.  This 
controversy  over  how  much  to  spend, 
however,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  kind 
of  in-depth  study  in  which  we  should  be 
engaging  at  this  vital  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  American  defense  policy. 

Where  are  the  goals?  Where  Is  the 
overview?  Where  is  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  defense  priorities? 

I  have  made  some  suggestions,  and  I 
would  like  to  review  them  briefly  today. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  others  in  this 
body  and  elsewhere  do  not  have  ideas 
equally  good,  or  better. 

I  would  suggest  first  of  all  that  we 
need  better  coordination  within  and 
between  the  various  committees  on  the 
question  of  national  security  policy.  In 
that  regard.  I  have  proposed  an  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  to 
be  established  within  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Senator  Ervtn 
has  graciously  promised  to  study  the 
idea  when  Congress  recesses,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  such  a  group  can  be  formed 
In  time  that  at  least  some  preliminary 
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reports  may  be  published  in  time  for  the 
fiscal  year   1975  appropriations  debate. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  need  some 
streamlining  techniques  for  studying 
the  military  budget.  Consider  the  cur- 
rent authorization  bill.  The  section  for 
naval  vessels  has  two  lines.  The  first  is 
the  title:  "Naval  Vessels."  The  second, 
laconic  In  the  extreme,  reads  "for  naval 
vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $3,628,700,000." 
Over  $3V2  billion  disposed  of  in  two 
lines.  How  is  one  to  vote  responsibly  on 
that? 

We  look  into  the  committee  report, 
and  here  we  find  two  and  a  half  pages  of 
discussion  on  naval  vessels,  but  this  is 
not  in-depth  conceptual  thinking,  relat- 
ing this  expenditure  to  some  specific 
strategic  or  tactical  objective. 

Or  consider  an  even  better  example. 
We  have  the  key  strategic  concept  of 
Triad,  the  mixture  of  land-based,  sea- 
based,  and  airborne  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Why,  then,  does  the  word  Triad 
appear  nowhere  in  the  bill,  and  in  no 
organizational  sense  in  the  report? 

Modernization  programs  for  land- 
based  missiles,  the  Mlnuteman  ni  pro- 
gram, for  example,  appear  in  one  section, 
conversion  of  sea-based  missile  to  MIRV 
are  somewhere  else,  and  the  B-52  mod- 
ernizations are  in  still  another  section. 

Individually,  each  of  these  systems  can 
be  justified,  and  each  can  be  criticized, 
but  if  Triad  Is  more  than  Just  a  word,  the 
proper  way  to  analyze  it  is  in  a  unified 
structure;  it  is  not  three  programs,  it  is 
one,  and  we  will  do  little  justice  to  our 
responsibility  for  policy  development  if 
we  view  it  otherwise. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  have  a  rational  basis 
for  discussion,  we  need  to  develop  some 
general  baseline  concepts.  I  have  four 
to  suggest,  among  many.  Whether  we  use 
these  four,  however,  or  some  others,  the 
point  is  that  without  a  yardstick,  an 
enveloping  theory,  it  is  difBcult  and  dan- 
gerous to  judge  separate  systems. 

The  four  concepts  I  have  suggested 
are  these: 

BTACOERKD    PRASB-IN 

We  cannot  afford  everything  at  once. 
The  current  proposal  is  to  modernize  sOl 
three  legs  of  Triad  at  once.  Two  things 
disturb  me  about  this,  the  first  and  ob- 
vious being  the  cost,  and  the  second, 
more  subtle  but  equally  Important,  the 
fact  that  if  all  are  begun  at  once,  all  may 
become  obsolete  at  once. 

This  concurrent  obsolescence  Is  per- 
haps less  obvious  with  regard  to  Triad 
than  it  Is  with  other  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  fighter  planes,  the  Navy  P-14 
and  Air  Force  F-15  are  proceeding  astep. 
The  initial  cost  here  is  disturbing 
enough,  but  what  really  bothers  me  Is 
that  these  two  expensive  airplanes  will 
become  obsolete  at  the  same  time. 

Since  they  are  both  already  at  the  pro- 
duction stage,  it  Is  probably  too  late  to 
apply  the  principle  of  staggered  phase- 
in.  but  other  programs,  still  at  the  R.  fc  D. 
stage  may  be  appropriate  for  this  sort  of 
thinking,  such  as  our  programs  for  close- 
support  aircraft,  are  currently  under  de- 
velopment by  the  Air  Force — the  A-10 — 
and  the  Army — the  advance  attack  heli- 
copter. 

Hl-LO 

I  believe  In  a  strong  military  posture. 
The  incredible  cost  of  modem  weapons. 


however,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  mix 
high-cost  items  in  with  some  that  are 
more  economicad. 

The  $12  million  F-15.  for  example, 
could  be  obtained  in  reduced  quantities, 
with  the  remainder  of  our  required  num- 
ber of  fighter  planes  with  the  cheaper, 
but  adequate  F-5E.  Similarly,  we  should 
balance  the  high-cost  proposed  new 
XM-1  tank  VTith  some  of  lower  cost  and 
with  antitank  weapons. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  replace  the 
$3  million  F^  with  the  $12  million  F-15 
or  the  $300,000  M-60  tank  with  one  cost- 
ing $1  million,  unit  for  unit. 

But  we  do  need  plsmes  and  tanks  and 
other  weapons  in  quantity,  sanply  to  keep 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Hi-Lo  approach  will  provide  us  with  an 
answer. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  add  $14  mil- 
lion for  F-5E  R.  &  D.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  rfive  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
results  of  these  studies  on  this  light- 
weight aircraft.  On  the  other  hand,  I  view 
with  some  apprehension  the  deletion  of 
funds  for  the  Navy's  sea  control  ship, 
which  might  make  a  very  good  "Lo"  for 
our  aircraft  carrier  "Hi's." 

With  the  current  cost  of  weaponry,  the 
armed  services  are  simply  going  to  have 
to  start  developing  more  "Lo's"  in  order 
to  fill  the  quantity  gap.  Jane's  editors 
now  assert  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is  "the 
# world's  largest  by  almost  any  criteria," 
and  the  reason  is  that  we  have  priced  our- 
selves out  of  contention  for  at  least  the 
immediate  future. 

CAPABmrr  wrrHour  production 

With  the  cost  of  weaponry  soaring,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  we 
undertake  a  conscious  program  whereby 
we  develop  a  sophisticated  weapons  sj^- 
tem.  while  delaying  production  until  the 
system  Is  actually  needed.  In  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  such  a  system 
might  never  be  produced. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
money  spent  on  R.  &  D.  wsis  wasted. 
Rather,  we  may  more  properly  say  that 
the  money  not  spent  on  production  was 
saved.  The  R.  &  D.  is  always  an  invest- 
ment In  greater  technology,  whether 
used  in  one  specific  program  or  not. 

The  Brookings  Institute,  commenting 
on  the  SALT  talks,  said : 

In  the  last  analysts,  the  United  States 
brtn^  two  advantages  to  these  negotiations: 
its  technical  leadership  and  its  superior  eco- 
nomic resources. 

We  must  never  lose  that  technical 
leadership.  With  our  superior  economic 
resources  and  technical  leadership,  we 
can  quickly  put  into  production  items 
that  may  be  urgently  required  in  any 
given  situation. 

Nrw  DETOirrTON  or  Btnxs 
We  clearly  need  to  reexamine  the  roles 
of  the  various  services.  The  committee 
report  opposes  excessive  concurrency, 
and  questions  the  need  for  four  separate 
tactical  air  forces!  but  we  have  estab- 
lished no  clear  role  definitions  that  will 
serve  as  models  for  the  consideration  of 
weaiwnry,  manpower,  and  other  eleSiaits 
of  defense  requirements. 

In  addition  to  role  reexamination  be- 
tween the  services,  we  need  a  close  exam- 


ination of  the  roles  and  methods  of  such 
matters  as  manpower,  military  educa- 
tion, and  procurement. 

CONCLTTSIOKS 

The  Nation  has  been  greatly  concerned 
with  the  domestic  matters  in  this  year, 
and  as  a  result.  w6  have  not  seized  this 
historic  opportunity  to  mold  a  -new  mili- 
tary policy. 

This  is  regrettable,  but  regrets  wUl  not 
change  the  fact.  I  am  confident  that  If 
the  sort  of  thinking  needed  were  to  take 
place,  we  could  save  the  American  people 
substantial  sums  of  money.  Certainly,  we 
could  spend  their  money  more  efficiently. 

In  the  absence  of  clear-cut  debate, 
however,  one  is  left  with  the  situation  of 
deciding  piecemeal  about  whether  or  not 
to  cut  this  program  or  that.  Piecemeal 
cuts  do  little  to  assure  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  shall  err  on  the  side  of 
safety  in  the  current  series  of  votes — 
frustrating  as  that  course  may  be. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  better  alternatives 
in  next  year's  debate.  I  hope  that  each 
of  us  in  this  body  will  have  then  the  op- 
portunity we  do  not  have  now:  to  build 
for  the  future  an  efficient  and  effective 
defense  system  for  the  post  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
people  and  the  liberties  we  cherish. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  FEDERAL  OCEAN  PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  productive 
period  in  our  Nation's  effort  to  better 
understand  and  utilize  our  marine  re- 
sources. The  early  1960's  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  firm  foundation  for  our 
Nation's  oceanographic  research  pro- 
grams. Building  on  this  research  base  in 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  we  began 
formulating  policies  and  carrying  out 
plans  to  derive  practical  benefits  from 
our  oce€m  activities.  New  marine-related 
institutions  were  developed,  the  impor- 
tance of  marine  sciences  to  the  acti\-ities 
of  existing  Institutions  was  recognized, 
and  their  efforts  were  expanded.  While 
recognizing  the  ongoing  Importance  of 
basic  research.  I  belleVe  tEat  this  em- 
phasis on  practical  benefits  must  also  be 
carried  forward  In  the  years  sQiead. 

OCEAN    DCDTTSraXES 

We  have  been  particularly  concerned 
of  late  with  the  challenge  of  relieving  our 
dependence  on  marine  imports  and.  at 
the  ssmie  time,  providing  new  products 
and  services  for  export.  Our  fishing 
industry  has  been  a  special  focus  of 
concern.  At  present,  we  Import  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  our  fish  products, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
world's  most  fertile  fisheries  lie  directly 
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off  our  coasts.  These  imports  contribute 
a  billion  dollars  to  our  foreign  trade 
deficit.  To  help  protect  our  domestic 
fishing  industry,  I  have  recommended 
legioLition  which  would  permit  U.S.  regu- 
lation of  foreign  fishing  off  our  coasts 
to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  inter- 
national agreements  and  would  permit 
Federal  regulation  of  domestic  fisheries 
in  the  U.S.  fisheries  zone  and  in  the  high 
seas  beyond  that  zone. 

Of  the  non-living  or  mineral  resources 
of  the  seabed,  petroleum  from  our  con- 
tinental shelves  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  NatiCHi  for  some  years  to 
come.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  to  accelerate  the 
leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  production  to  a  level 
triple  the  present  annual  acreage  rate  by 
1979,  as  long  as  such  development  can 
proceed  with  adeqiiate  protection  of  the 
environment  and  under  conditions  con- 
sistent with  my  Oceans  PoUcy  statement 
of  May  1970. 

We  are  also  seeking  agreement  with 
other  nations  on  a  suitable  means  for 
developing  mineral  resources  beyond  the 
Umits  of  national  jurisdiction. 

MANAGING     OUR     MAKINK     RXSOUSCZS 

Our  efforts  to  improve  the  means  by 
which  we  extract  resources  from  the  sea 
must  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  ensure 
that  thpse  resources  are  managed  prop- 
erly to  protect  their  continued  abun- 
dance. In  America,  as  in  other  nations, 
there  is  a  deepening  concern  for  the  ma- 
rine environment  and  the  welfare  of  its 
associated  plant  and  animal  life.  There  is 
also  a  growing  worldwide  recognition 
that  the  welfare  of  the  ocean  resources 
is  of  international  concern.  This  concern 
has  been  manifested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram and  Fund  following  the  Conference 
on  the  Hiunan  Eiivironment  at  Stock- 
holm and  in  the  recent  Convention  on 
International  Trade  and  Endangered 
Wild  Species  of  Fauna  and  Flora.  The 
Marine  Mammals  Act  of  1972,  which  will 
help  in  the  preservation  of  porpoises, 
seals,  whales  and  other  mammals  which 
irihabit  the  seas  and  shores,  is  another 
significant  step  in  the  effort.  So  Is  my 
proposed  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act,  which  would  permit  protective 
measiires  to  be  undertaken  before  a  spe- 
cies is  so  depleted  that  its  recovery  is 
difficult  or  impossible. 

The  jieed  for  proper  management  of 
our  coastal  areas  is  Inextricably  linked 
with  the  need  for  proper  management  of 
our  marine  resources.  Much  of  our  pop- 
ulation is  concentrated  on  the  relatively 
narrow  band  of  our  national  coastal 
zone.  The  problems  of  urban  develop- 
ment and  land  transportation  within 
this  zone,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  ocean 
vessels  of  mammoth  tonnage,  demand 
serious  consideration  of  our  entire  coastal 
transportation  complex — including  deep- 
water  ports  and  off-shore  terminals.  Re- 
cently proposed  legislation  for  the  li- 
censing of  deepwater  ports  is  another 
key  element  In  our  effort  to  anticipate 
and  resolve  this  problem. 
^  I  believe  that  coastal  zone  manage- 
'^^ent  must  be  part  of  a  program  for  the 
proper  management  of  all  our  national 
land.s  For  this  reason,  my  legislative  pro- 


gram for  this  year  includes  again  my 
recommendation  for  a  major  National 
Land  Use  PoUcy  Act,  a  bill  which  would 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  our  coastal  zone. 

I  have  further  requested  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  its  consent  to  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution 
by  Dimiping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Mat- 
ter, adopted  in  November  1972  by  the 
United  States  and  91  other  nations.  I 
have  proposed  amendments  to  our  ocean 
dumping  legislation  fully  to  implement 
the  Convention  and  I  am  proposing  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  other  international 
agreements  related  to  pollution  control 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental MariiL-ne  Consiiltative  Organiza- 
tion. 

MARINE     ADVISOET     SERVICES 

To  support  Federal  marine  programs 
and  to  assist  in  their  apphcation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  public,  a  marine 
advisory  service  has  been  estabhshed  to 
serve  as  a  two-way  co.-nmunications  link 
with  the  public.  Field  agents  of  this  ad- 
visory service — "county  agents  in  hip 
boots  "—wUl  help  bring  to  the  Nation  an 
awareness  of  our  ocean  heri'^age  and  its 
potential  for  satisfying  many  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs. 

ZNTKRNATIONAI.    COOPERATION 

Problems  of  the  marine  environment 
have  a  imlque  global  dimension.  As  we 
continue  our  efforts  in  the  marine  areas 
that  I  have  hlgWlghted,  we  shall  also 
work  to  improve  the  performance  of  these 
functions  within  the  intemationsU  com- 
mtmity.  We  are  already  making  head- 
way, for  example,  in  advancing  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion, the  International  Field  Year  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Integrated  Global 
Ocean  Station  System  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Oceanographic  Commission 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion. 

We  have  also  established  special  agree- 
ments for  cooperative  marine  activities 
with  a  niunber  of  nations,  including 
Canada.  Prance.  Japan,  and  the  U.S.8.R. 
In  addition,  we  shall  take  whatever  ef- 
forts are  required  to  fulfill  those  commit- 
ments made  at  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment,  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  and  the  significant  delib- 
erations of  numerous  other  organizations 
dedicated  to  fisheries  and  the  marine 
environment.  We  shall  also  continue  to 
work  with  developing  nations,  helping 
them  to  realize  more  fully  the  benefits 
available  to  them  from  the  oceans  and 
generating  the  climate  necessary  to  as- 
sure freedom  of  research  at  sea  for  all 
nations. 

Finally,  we  must  seek  ways  to  insiu-e 
that  the  oceans  remain  an  avenue  of 
peaceful  cooperation  rather  than  an 
arena  of  tension -filled  confrontation. 
Our  eiTorta  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  delib- 
erations, now  beginning,  will  be  devoted 
to  this  goal. 

CONCLUSION 

America  is  a  seagoing  nation  with 
great  dependence  on  the  oceans  that  sur- 
roimd  It  We  can  take  pride  in  our  past 
leadership  and  our  accomplishments  in 
marine  science  and  engineering.  I  am 
determined    that    our    future    Federal 


marine  effort  will  continue  that  leader- 
ship to  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and  all 
mankind. 

RicuASo  Nixon. 
Thk  Whiti  House,  September  28. 1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9286)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  oi  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  charging  the  time 
equally? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  )  may  be  permitted  to 
call  up  an  amendment  at  this  time;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  40 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form,  with  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  thereto, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— this  Is  with  the  imderstanding  that 
we  will  return  immediately  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  once  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  the  procedure,  under  the  agreement. 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bm,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

OOTERNMENT    OF    INDIA    LOAN    SETTIJCMENT 

Sec.  — .  The  United  States  Qovemment 
may  not  agree  to  any  settlement  with  the 
Qovemment  of  India  with  req>ect  to  sums 
owed  by  that  Government  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment  on  sales  and  on  lo&ns 
made  pursuant  to  law,  unless — 

(1)  that  settlement  provides  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  paying  all  of  such  sums 
owed;  or 

(3)  Congress,  by  law,  specifically  author- 
izes settlement  In  an  amount  which  Is  less 
than  all  of  such  sums  owed. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  19,  the 
press  reported  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  proposed,  and  the  United 
States  has  tentatively  accepted,  settling 
India's  $3  billion  debt  to  the  United 
States.  The  settlement  provides  for  the 
United  States  to  obtain  $100  million  in 
cash  and  $900  milhon  to  be  spent  on 
U.S.  operations  in  India  and  aid  to 
neighboring  countries.  Obviously,  the 
United  States  gets  nothing  out  of  the 
second  proposal,  dealing  with  the  $900 
million. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposal  car- 
ried to  Washington  from  New  Delhi  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
the  remaining  $2  billion  debt  would  be 
used  to  underwrite  agricultural  develop- 
ment, rural  electricity,  housing,  and 
other  Indian  projects.  This  debt  has 
been  built  up  over  many  years. 

So  for  the  $3  billion  owed  the  United 
States  by  India,  the  United  States  would 
get  only  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  a  Uttle  while  ago,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  providing  for  aid  to  Israel.  I  favor 
that  aid  to  Israel  amendment.  My 
amendment  Is  what  I  call  an  ald-to-the 
American -taxpayers  amendment — aid  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  the  forgotten 
people. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  neither  right  nor 
logical  nor  sound  to  permit  an  ambas- 
sador, whether  it  be  the  eminent  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  or  some  other  am- 
bassador, to  go  to  a  foreign  country  and 
make  a  settlement  with  that  government 
to  virtually  cancel  that  government's 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

That  money  Is  the  property  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Only  the  Congress 
can  appropriate  tax  funds. 

The  amount  involved  is  huge — ap- 
proximately $3  biUion.  Other  countries 
have  debts  to  the  United  States,  but  I 
am  dealing  today  only  with  India.  I  do 
this  because  the  amount  is  so  large  and 
because  a  giveaway  of  U.S.  tax  funds 
seems  imminent. 

The  Oovemment  of  India  owes  the 
United  States  $3  billion.  I  submit  that 
that  $3  billion,  belonging  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, should  not  be  given  to  India,  or  to 
any  other  nation,  for  that  matter,  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress. 

I  will  not  pass  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  agreement  made  by  Ambassador 
Moynihan  Is  wise  or  unwise;  but  I  say 
that  when  |3  billion  Is  Involved.  Con- 
gress— the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people — must  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  such  debt  will  be  canceled. 


The  proposal  I  have  offered  to  the 
Senate  says  that  there  shall  be  no  settle- 
ment at  less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  the  debt  owed  by  India  to  the  United 
States,  unless  Congress  approves.  It 
leaves  the  decision  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  proposal  the 
Senator  has  made  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution or  a  bill? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  feel  highly 
honored  if  the  Senator  would  allow  me 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  the  right — I 
do  not  think  the  President  has  the 
right — to  give  the  taxpayers'  money 
away. 

If  he  wants  to  give  it  away,  let  us 
give  it  back  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  never  voted  to 
give  money  to  any  nation  in  the  world, 
but  we  have  done  it.  I  see  no  legal, 
moral  way  we  can  cancel  debts  owed 
to  us.  I  wish  somebody  would  cancel 
my  Income  tax. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  agree  thoroughly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Thurmond)  and  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GOLDWATER  I  and  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  may  be  made  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  offering  the  amendment. 

If  India  owes  the  United  States  $3  bil- 
lion, it  owes  it  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  certainly  do  not  think  Ambassador 
Moynihan  or  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  imdertake  unto 
themselves  the  authority  to  cancel  such 
a  debt;  only  Congress  should  pass  on 
that  matter.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
would  not  favor  such  a  prop<isal.  If  they 
borrowed  the  money,  then  why  not  have 
them  repay  it?  If  they  want  to  take  a 
long  time,  that  can  be  arranged,  but 
why  should  we  cancel  It? 

Furthermore,  India  has  not  been  too 
friendly  to  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  I  wonder  If  this  is  a  gesture  to  tr>- 
to  buy  friendship.  My  experience  has 
been  we  cannot  buy  friendship.  We  have 
furnished  money  all  over  the  world,  and 
Instead  of  making  friends  we  have  lost 
friends  because  they  get  angry  if  we 
contact  them  about  having  the  money 
paid  back,  and  they  feel  like  using  that 
money  for  ulterior  purposes. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator. On  this  side  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  First,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  able  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuNN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
merely  to  sound  a  note  of  caution,  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen.  The  basic  thrust 
of  this  amendment,  of  course,  meets  with 
considerable  immediate  approval.  But  let 
me  tell  Senators  what  it  Is  about. 

There  are  approximately  $7  biUion 
worth  of  rupees,  Indian  rupees,  as  a 
result  of  sales  under  Public  Law  480, 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  going  bock  to  the 
1950's.  Those  rupees  are  In  an  account 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  stand  as  a  mortal  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic solvency  of  India. 

The  effort  was  made  here  to  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  settlement  in  hard  cur- 
rency for  these  rupees.  Ambassador 
Moynihan  just  the  other  day  came  to 
speak  to  me  about  the  matter  very 
briefiy.  Apparently  negotiations  have 
been  underway  for  some  time.  Previous 
efforts  were  maide.  A  much  smaller  figure 
was  bandied  about  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  settlement. 

I  tmderstand  Ambassador  Moynihan 
was  able  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
about  $1  billion.  I  think  that  is  about 
right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  what  he  told 
me,  anyway. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  depends 
on  how  the  $1  billion  Is  figtired.  The  news 
account  states  that  the  United  States  will 
get  $100  million  in  <  ash  and  $900  million 
will  be  spent  on  US  operations  in  India 
and  aid  to  neighboring  coimtries — and 
another  $2  blUion  will  be  used  to  under- 
write projects  in  India. 

Congress  has  not  passed  on  that.  I  am 
not  passmg  judgment,  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
on  the  merits  of  what  Ambassador  Mov- 
nihan  did. 

All  my  proposal  provides  Is  that  before 
$3  billion  In  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  India  is  canceled,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  the  representatives  of  the 
taxpayers,  make  the  final  decision  That 
is  all  It  provides. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  figures  are  so 
confusing,  because  the  figures  I  have 
heard  often  are  far  in  excess  of  $3  tiilUon 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  of  rupees;  I  am  speaking 
of  U*S.  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  speaking  of 
dollars,  too.  Also,  the  money  is  not  in 
dollars.  Actually  what  we  got  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  In  the  past 
we  were  able  to  sell  to  them  for  what 
we  call  counterpart  funds — for  their  cur- 
rency. Much  of  that  currency  Is  not  con- 
vertible at  all.  We  did  the  same  thing 
with  the  Italian  lira,  with  the  Polish 
zloty :  and  the  same  thing  in  the  instance 
of  Spain's  peseU.  All  these  moneys  ac- 
cumulate as  a  result  of  transactions  in 
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what  we  then  called  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  We  had  agreements  with 
those  countries  that  if  that  money  could 
be  expended,  they  would  have  to  program 
it  through  their  ministries  of  finance, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  a  flush  of 
money  nmning  into  their  economy,  which 
would  be  inflationary  and  might  cause  a 
scarcity  of  goods.  Some  people  have 
called  it  fimny  money.  It  is  not  com- 
parable to  money  that  has  been  piled  up, 
where  it  has  become  a  serious  matter  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  of  serious  con- 
cern to  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  that 
held  it,  strange  as  that  may  seem. 

All  I  would  say  is  that  we  might  have 
consulted  on  this  matter  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  or  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shultz:  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Kissinger,  or 
with  someone  who  could  give  us  a  little 
more  insight  than  we  have  now.  I  am 
sorry  that  someone  is  not  here  from  the 
administrations  side  to  take  care  of  this 
case.  I  know  that  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  matter.  I  was  only  trying  to 
put  up  a  warning  signal,  so  that  we  could 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  situation  be- 
fore we  took  precipitate  action.  I  tend 
to  agree  with  what  the  Senator  offers,  but 
I  know  there  is  another  side  to  the  story, 
and  it  has  not  been  stated  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  not 
passing  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
settlement.  Probably  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  merits  of  the  settlement,  but 
I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  that  now. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that,  whether  it  be 
Ambassador  Moynihan  or  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  or  President  Nixon,  none 
of  these  individuals  has  the  right  to 
take  $3  billion  that  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  give  it  to  India,  or 
to  other  countries,  without  coming  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Prom  what  I 
learned  from  Ambassador  Moynihan. 
that  seUlement  was  to  be  referred  to 
Congress.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  was  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Then  this 
amendment  will  do  no  damage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  quickly— I  shall  not  take  more 
^me — that  my  concern  was  that  some- 
body should  come  in  and  explain  the 
administration's  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  serious  matter.  I  think  the 
Senator's  proposal  Ls  reasonable  from  his 
point  dJ.  view;  but  it'  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  nfeed  to  know  much  more  about 
It.  U  the  matter  is  going  to  be  sent  to 
Congress.  It  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Mr  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR  That  Is  fine. 
This  amendment  will  require  that  the 
matter  be  sutHnltted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  good.  I  think 
we  ought  to  ventilate  the  matter  a  little 
bit.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  may  have  to 
make  another  180-degree  turnaround 
and  do  a  little  stopping,  looking,  and  11»- 
tenlnt  wherever  that  1b  necenary 

Mr.  OOIJ3WATZR.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  either  Senator 
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whether   this   money   is   what   we   call 
counterpart  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  that 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Being  that,  this 
money  remains  in  the  coimtry  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  my  under- 
standing, from  what  I  have  been  in- 
formed m  conversation,  that  this  was 
an  effort  to  take  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  counterpart  rupees  and  come  down 
to  an  agreement  on  a  billion  dollars' 
worth,  and  that  $2  billion  dollars  would 
be  left  for  whatever  purposes  would  be 
agreed  on  for  use. 

As  I  understand  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  read  from  the 
press  report,  he  has  thought  there  would 
be  $100  million  in  cash  payment  and  $900 
million  available  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States-  for  payment  of  its  own 
needs  within  India  and  for  other  things 
that  might  be  available  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  are  really  try- 
ing to  get  at  here,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Virginia  i)oses.  is 
wtiether  Congress  should  have  something 
to  say  about  it.  I  think  Congress  should 
have  something  to  say  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wiU  remind  the  Senator  that  15  of  his  20 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  subject  of 
counterpart  funds  lias  always  bothered 
me,  and  the  fact  that  [these  moneys, 
which  rightly  belong  to  the  United  States, 
rest  around  the  world  in  different  coun- 
tries through  transactions  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  As  I  understand  the  law, 
they  cannot  be  returned  to  the  United 
States,  but  are  used  to  build  embassies, 
maintain  embassies,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
this  whole  subject,  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, deserves  not  a  little  airing,  but  a 
lot  of  airing.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
injected  himself  into  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  said  has 
great  merit.  I  agree  with  him.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  concerns  he  has 
expressed,  along  with  others,  in  years 
past.  PubUc  Law  480  has  been  amended, 
so  that  instead  of  going  into  counterpart 
funds,  we  go  into  concessional  sales  of 
dollars,  where  there  is  more  favorable 
rates  of  interest  and  terms,  so  that  at 
least  we  have  some  convertible  dollars. 
But  in  earlier  days,  rather  than  living 
up  to  Public  Law  480.  we  played  games 
and  we  took  counterpart  funds  which 
we  used  for  our  Embassies,  travel,  to 
make  loans  for  businessmen  who  wanted 
to  build  plants  overseas,  et  cetera 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
news  article  on  this  subject,  plus  a  tele- 
gram which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  plus  a  letter  which  I  had  hand 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Recobd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtco«o, 
as  follows: 


India  Mat  Scttlx  Dxbt  to 
Unttsd  Statbs 

Washington.— The  Indian  government  has 
proposed — and  the  United  States  tentatively 
accepted— eettllng  ita  S3  bUllon  debt  for  $100 
million  In  cash  and  $900  million  to  be  spent 
on  VS.  operations  In  India  and  aid  to  neigh- 
boring countries. 

Under  terms  of  the  proposal  carried  here 
from  New  Delhi  by  UB.  Ambassador  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan.  the  remaining  $3  bUUon  debt 
would  be  used  to  underwrite  agricultural  de- 
velopment, rural  electricity,  housing  and 
other  Indian  projects. 

The  debt  has  buUt  up  over  the  years  from 
two  primary  8ou-c««:  American  grain  sup- 
plied during  the  famine  years  of  the  19608 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  and  now- 
oompleted  US.  aid  loans  to  India.  Although 
the  debt  Is  equivalent  to  $3  blUlon.  it  U 
actually  owed  to  America  by  India  in  terms 
of  rupees,  not  U.S.  dollars. 

Skptzmbb  27.  1973. 
Hon.  Henbt  Kissincex. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dca«  Ma.  SEoirtART:  The  atUched  la 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  you  last 
evening.  I  know  the  heavy  volume  of  mall 
your  office  must  handle,  so  1  am  having  a 
copy  hand  delivered. 

I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  reply. 
Cordially. 

HAaaT  P.  Btbd,  Jr. 

Septcmber  26,  1973. 
Ron.  Rekkt  Kissinceb. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  StaU, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Associated  Press  on  September  19.  re- 
ported that  the  Indian  government  has  pro- 
posed and  the  United  States  has  tentatively 
accepted  settlement  of  Its  $3  bUllon  debt  for 
$100  mUllon  in  cash  and  $900  mUllon  to  be 
spent  on  VS.  operations  In  India  and  aid  to 
neighboring  coimtrles. 

The  report  says  the  remaining  $3  billion 
debt  would  be  used  to  underwrite  various 
IndUn  projects.  I  would  appreciate  a  detaUed 
statement  as  to  the  accuracy  of  The  Associ- 
ated Press  report  and  whether  this  arrange- 
ment Is  being  made  unilaterally  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  or  wUl  its  terms  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  approval.  A  prompt  reply 
would  be  apprecUted. 

HAaar  P.  Brao.  Jr.. 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  control 
the  opposition  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  suppose  I  do.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  whatever  time 
I  have  on  It  and  we  can  have  a  vote 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  P.  Btrd.  Jr.)  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaolktoh).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr  INOUYD.  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sw  (Mr.  McClillaw),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mttcalf)  are  nec- 
essarily abeent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grav«l)  and  the  8en- 
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ator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnstow)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  sdso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  Is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business.  ' 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  Is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottow)  Is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  Is  detained  on  official 
business. 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  67 
nays  18,  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 67 

Abourezk 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Montoya 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Ervln 

Nelson 

BeaU 

Pannln 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Pong 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Pulbrtgbt 

Pell 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Oumey« 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hansen 

RlblcoS 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

HoUlngs 

Stennls 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Symmgton 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Talmadge 

Case 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Long 

Tower 

Cook 

Magnuaon 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Curtis 

McClure 

NAYS— 18 

Aiken 

Hatfleld 

McOovern 

Bellmon 

Huddles  ton 

Mondale 

Church 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Ortffln 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Hart 

lilathlas 

Stevenson 
Tunfley 

Hartke 

McQee 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Clark 

McCleUan 

Scott. 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

WUllamL 

Eaglet<in 

Packwood 

Taft 

O  ravel 

Pearson 

Young 

Inouye 

Percy 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr..  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  laiy  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  PENDING  BILL 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
wUI  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  proceed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  propound  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request: 

First  of  all,  may  I  ask  Senators  as  to 
whether  any  Senator  present  has  an 
amendment  which  he  wishes  to  call  up  to 
the  pending  bill?  I  know  that  Senator 
Magnuson  has  an  amendment,  and  Sen- 
ator HtjMPHREY  has  an  amendment  which 
is  already  clocked  in;  and  the  pending 
amendment,  of  course,  is  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Clark,  which  would  reduce  funds 
for  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  expect  to  finish  that  up  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that  ac- 
tion will  be  completed  on  that  one.  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

If  any  other  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment, this  Is  the  tijaie  to  make  that 
known,  before  I  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senator 
Buckley  has  an  amendment;  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  requests,  and  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  wait  until  I  complete  my  re- 
quests before  they  object  or  ask  ques- 
tions, because  this  Is  a  bit  more  difficult 
than  the  usual  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  other  than  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Clark,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  that  time  on  any  sunendment  to 
such  amendment  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form;  and  that  time  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  In  rela- 
tion thereto  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

That  following  the  disposlUon  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Buckley  be  called  up.  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Buckley,  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Macnuson  be  called  up. 

This  does  not.  of  course,  keep  the  Soi- 
ate  from  switching  the  order  of  those 
two  amendments,  depending  upon  the 
convenience  of  the  authors  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  on.  But  for  the  time 
being  we  will  leave  It  in  that  sequence. 

Provided  that  upon  the  disposlUon  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
<Mr.  Humphrey)  then  be  recognised  to 
call  up  his  amendment,  which  will  be 
open  to  an  amendment  In  the  second  de- 
gree under  the  Senate  rules; 

Provided,  that  I  may  be  recognised  to 
call  up  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 


amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey  without 
the  time  having  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  that  debate 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
and /or  my  amendment  thereto  be  lim- 
ited, today,  to  1  hour  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  20  minutes  on  my 
sunendment  thereto; 

Th&t  the  bill  then  be  put  aside,  if  there 
is  other  business  to  be  caUed  up,  until 
Monday — there  will  be  no  session  tomor- 
row— and  that  upon  Monday  at  no  later 
than  Uie  hour  of  3:30  p.m..  the  Senate 
resume  debate  on  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment and  the  perfecting  amoidment 
thereto,  with  a  limitation  on  both,  to  run 
concurrently,  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divid(?d  between  Mr.  Humphkey  and  Mr 
Thurmond  ; 

That,  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p  m  a 
vote  occur  on  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
perfecting  amendment,  to  be  foDowed 
immediately  by  a  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Humphrey  amendment,  to  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  biU ;  and 

That  rule  Xn  be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
because  this  agreement  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  leadership  on  this  side 
and  with  the  managers  of  the  bill  in  gen- 
eral, I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Members  to  say  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hum- 
phrey i  involves  a  $750  miUlon  across- 
the-board  cut.  and  that  the  perfecting 
amendment  to  be  offered  bv  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byed) 
will  be.  as  I  understand  it,  a  perfecUng 
amendment  to  make  that  a  $500  million 
cut. 

I  have  only  one  concern,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  a  request  that  there  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  any  other  amendment 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  amend- 
ments other  than  the  Bucklev  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr 
Magnuson).  That  is  certainly  agreeable 
with  respect  to  those  two  amendments, 
but  I  would  have  some  concern  about  a 
1-hour  limitaUon  on  any  other  amend- 
ment, without  knowing  what  those 
amendments  might  be 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  disUnguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  that  we  have  ordered  a  sequence 
of  aunendments  today. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  on  Monday  other  amendments  will 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  that  and 
they  would  have  to  be  offered  today 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  But  may  I 
say  that  under  the  request,  they  could 
also  not  be  offered  today 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  see. 
Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Because  un- 
der the  request  the  Senator  frotn  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  would  be  reco«- 
nlEcd  to  call  up  his  amendment  on  the 

disposition 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  In  other  words.  It  »i>- 
plies  only  to  those  two  amendments^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  That  Is  cor- 
rect.  (^Uy  to  amendments  speciftcaUy 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  ORIPPIN.  If  that  Is  the  vmder- 
standlng,  th&t  is  fine. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator  enter  a  imanimous- consent 
request  on  the  Clark  amendment. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.    BYRD.    If   we   can 

get  the  other  things  taken  care  of  first, 

we  will  try  to  reduce  the  time  on  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  Just  wanted  to  make 

sure,  because  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  GRTPFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  request  Is  very  acceptable,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  whip  for 
working  so  hard  to  work  this  out,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  Members  are 
not  able  to  stay  until  a  late  hoiu*  today, 
and  too  many  of  them  would  have  had 
to  miss  the  votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand 
that  no  further  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered if  this  request  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  the 
purport  of  the  agreement.  Senators  were 
sisked  if  other  Senators  had  eunendments. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  an  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovKRN).  but  we  think  that  will  be 
accepted.  We  are  working  on  the  amend- 
ment with  my  staff  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Allowing  for 
that  kind  of  contingency,  then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  could  allow  30  minutes  on  any 
amendments  other  than  those  enume- 
rated, with  the  imderstanding  that  no 
nongermane  amendments  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  and  Mr.  BUCKLEY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  next  or- 
der of  business  would  be  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  the 
present  order  of  business.  The  next  order 
of  business  would  be  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  With  a  1-hour  lim- 
itation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ,understand  that 
does  not  involve  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  because  we  do  not 
want  a  time  limitation  on  amendments 
we  do  not  know  exist. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  want 
on  his  amendment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  in  the  past  to  get  the  bill 
over  today,  and  I  have  cooperated  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  stated  they 
would  like  to  have  the  bill  over  today; 
and  until  ver>-  recently,  when  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  was  kind  enough  to 
call  me  in  the  dining  roomT  I  thought  the 
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bill  would  be  over  today  with  ttie  Hum- 
phrey amendment  decided  on. 

So  may  I  ask  my  able  leader  to  explain 
what  I  shall  explain  to  those  to  whom  I 
have  stated  that  the  bill  in  all  probability 
would  be  over  today  somehow,  without  a 
Saturday  session,  that  it  is  now  going  to 
be  put  over  until  Monday? 

Because  we  have  all  been  doing  our 
best  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  lead- 
ership so  as  to  finish  the  bill  at  the  ear- 
liest opportimity. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  able  Sen- 
ator has  asked  a  question  that  should 
have  been  answered  by  me  before  the 
question  was  asked. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  4  hours,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  allotted  to  the 
pending  amendment  of  Senator  Clark. 
It  has  been  brought  very  persuasively  to 
the  attention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  unless  some  agree- 
ment can  be  entered  into,  putting  the 
vote  on  the  Humphrey  amendment  and 
final  passage  of  the  bill  over  imtil  next 
week,  any  request  to  limit  the  time  fur- 
ther on  the  Clark  amendment  will  be  ob- 
jected to.  Hence,  that  would  mean  that 
the  Senate  would  have  to  spend  4  hours 
on  that  amendment  today. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  perfect- 
ing amendments  were  being  prepared  to 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Hxjmphrey — 
on  which  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation 
with  a  30-minute  limitation  on  any 
amendment  thereto — and  that  those 
amendments  would  be  offered  ad  infini- 
tum into  the  evening :  which  woul^  mean 
that  if  we  came  in  tomorrow  it  would 
probably  be  an  exercise  in  futility;  and  if 
we  remained  here  until  8  or  9  o'clock  to- 
night, we  would  still  not  be  able  to  finish 
the  Humphrey  amendment  or  reach  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Confronted  with  these  circumstances, 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
felt  that  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  and  be  more  convenient  to  all 
Senators,  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult— insofar  as  final  passage  and  action 
on  the  amendments  are  concerned — by 
entering  into  an  agreement  which  would 
allow  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  today  on 
the  other  amendments,  cut  the  time  on 
the  Clark  amendment,  and  put  over  until 
Monday  next  the  action  on  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  and  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  states  the  situ- 
ation accurately.  I  will  be  glad  to  accept 
responsibility  for  some  of  that  situation 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  part  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  so 
will  I. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  a  question.  Under  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  when 
will  the  final  vote  be  taken  today  on  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  a  good 
question.  Hopefully,  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  time  on  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  at  that  point,  I  would  be" 
prepared  to  agree  to  1  hour  to  a  side  on 
that  amendment.  Three  and  a  half  hours 
remain  and  we  could  cut  that  down  to  2 


hours.  I  would  be  prepared  to  agreejto 
that.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  that  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark),  and  he  is  expected  to  be 
here  shortly,  I  think  we  could  proceed. 
I  believe  it  will  be  agreeable  to  him  when 
he  gets  here,  and  if  he  wants  any  addi- 
Uonal  time  we  can  try  to  be  helpful  to 
see  that  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  anticipate  that 
I  woiild  yield  back  most  of  my  time  any- 
way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
be  subject,  of  course,  to  the  .-pproval  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark  ) .  Un- 
fortimately,  he  is  away  from  the  Senate 
under  very  extenuating  circumstances. 
So,  then  we  would  be  able  to  take  up  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bocklit)  on  which  there  is 
a  1-hour  time  limitation.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  time  thereon  could  be 
reduced.  That  would  be  followed  by  the 
Magnuson  amendment  on  which  there 
is  a  1-hour  limitation.  Then  there  is  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  on  which  there  is  a  time  lim- 
itation of  10  minutes. 

Thus,  so  far  as  I  know  now,  there 
would  be  no  more  amendments  today. 
That  would  take  up  a  total  of  4  hours 
and  10  minutes,  extluding  rollcalls,  if 
all  of  that  time  were  ttiken. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  the  majority 
whip  anUcipate  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  coming  up  on  Monday  morning"' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  already  announced  that, 
in  advance,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, regarding  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  upon  disposition  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  the  Senate  would  take  up 
the  foreign  assistance  bUl,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement  already  en- 
tered into.  The  Senate  will  meet  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  next.  There  will  be 
three  15  minute  speeches  under  the 
orders  previously  entered,  and  then  15 
minutes  of  morning  business  which  would 
mean  that  by  11  o'clock,  say.  the  Senate 
would  take  up  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
veryimuch. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  could 
there  be  an  understanding  that  we  would 
not  have  any  rollcall  votes  on  that  untU 
noon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes  That 
could  easily  be  arranged.  One  o'clock' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Because  there 
are  Senators  who  have  to  come  from  far- 
away points  over  the  weekend  and  the 
leadership  has  always  tried,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  accommodate  Senators  by 
arranging  the  rollcall  votes  accordingly 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  we  would  be 
able  to  put  off  any  votes  prior  to  1  o'clock 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  the  reason  for  the 
delay,  why  we  are  delaying  this  matter 
until  Monday  rather  than  trying  to  finish 
the  bill  today,  or  tomorrow? 

I  ask  that  question,  because  It  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  when  we  were  meet- 
ing to  arrange  the  schedule,  that  this 
bill  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Items  that 
would  hold  up  adjournment  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  do  not  finish  the  bill  this  week- 
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end  and  have  the  staff  prepared  to  get 
the  report  ready  by  Monday,  It  will  mean 
that  adjournment  will  be  delayed  ap- 
proximately another  week  as  a  result  of 
this  bill's  going  over.  So  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  reason  why  we  are  putting  this 
over  instead  of  going  right  on  through 
and  getting  it  finished  late  tonight  or 
some  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Both  the 
majority  leader  and  I  worked  hard  in 
the  effort  to  get  an  agreement  which 
would  allow  us  to  finish  acUon  on  this 
bill  today.  We  thought  we  were  within 
reach  of  that  goal.  However,  it  was 
snatched  away  from  us  when  we  found 
out  that  there  were  Senators  prepared 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  were  prepared  to  object  to 
a  reduction  in  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  and  were  also  prepared  from  a 
parliamentary  standpoint  to  force  the 
biU  over  until  Monday  by  the  use  of 
quorum  calls,  and  so. forth  and  so  forth 
So  we  thought  it  better,  rather  than  to 
"spill  blood"  in  this  useless  way,  to  try 
to  reach  an  agreement  imder  which 
every  Senator  would  be  spared  of  such 
waste  of  time  and  would  know  what  the 
schedule  would  definitely  be. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  does  not  really 
answer  my  question.  What  I  asked  was 
why  the  delay,  why  the  desire  to  delay 
this  matter  imtil  Monday? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  can  partially  answer  that  question  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  McClellan),  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  Ul  and  is 
unable  to  be  here  today.  He  wanted  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  this  debate  on 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  because  it 
affects  the  appropriations  process.  Some 
of  us  felt  that  he  has  that  right  and  that 
we  should  try  to  accommodate  him. 
That  is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
rea.son. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  wUl  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
would  convene  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
handling  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  but 
I  cannot  get  back  here  until  11: 30  am 
on  Monday.  That  is  the  best  the  air- 
plane will  bring  me  back.  I  would  hope 
as  I  indicated  to  the  majority  whip  ear- 
lier, that  we  might  come  in  at  noon   I 
have  a  granddaughter  who  is  being  con- 
firmed and  I  am  going  to  be  there  Sun- 
day night,  the  Senate  notwithstanding 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Make  It  11  o'clock 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President! 
very  weU.  I  have  grandchildren  myself, 
•so  I  have  sympathy  with  what  the  Sen-' 
ator  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m. 
on  Monday  next.  There  will  be  three  15- 
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minute  orders,  and  morning  business, 
so  that  the  foreign  assistance  bill  could 
come  up  at  12  n(X)n, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  grandchUd  wlU 
love  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
majority  whip's  explanation  to  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  wiiich  is  the  one  I  had  been 
told  about  before,  why  it  is  necessary  to 
put  this  bill  off  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  that  the 
remaining  time  on  the  cnark  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  pending 
amendment  now  is  the  carrier  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.   STENNIS.  And  that  the  author  ' 
of  this  amendment  is  not  here  yet  but 
will  be  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WeU,  yes.  or 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  ready  on  his  amendment, 
we  could  be  utilizing  that  time  and  pro- 
ceed on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr,  Clark)  Is  not  here 
yet,  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  be  here 
much  on  Monday.  I  hope  we  can  dispose 
of  this  carrier  matter  and  that  it  does 
not  lose  Its  place  on  the  list. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  circumstances,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  the  action 
on  the  cnark  amendment  today. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTES  ON  THE  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  AND  SIX 
TREATIES  ON  MONDAY 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  vote 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  amend- 
ments thereto  on  Monday  be  delayed  un- 
til 2:45  p.m.;  that  at  2:30  pjn.,  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
six  treaties;  that  there  be  one  rollcall 
vote  on  the  six  treaties,  with  that  one 
rollcall  vote  to  count  for  six  votes,  thus 
saving  75  minutes  of  the  Senates  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clcre).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Did  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  propound  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  suggested? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  I  think  that 
when  the  Senator  sUted  it.  the  Chair 
granted  the  request. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO - 
PRLATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  9286)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
ulation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  amendment  by  Mi-.  Magnuson  be 
limited  to  50  minutes,  with  25  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  contains  $657  million,  the  balance 
of  the  funding  for  crVN-70,  our  fourth 
nuclear-powered  carrier.  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  approved  $299 
million  for  long  leadtime  items,  basicallj' 
nuclear  powerplant  components. 
,  CVN-70  will  be  a  truly  impressive  air- 
craft carrier,  the  most  powerful,  most 
capable  ship  that  our  technology  can 
produce.  This  is  a  significant  point,  for 
our  carrier  force  level  has  dwindled  from 
25  to  16  in  less  than  10  years.  The  force 
level  is  programed  to  drop  further  to  15 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  With  a  smaUer  carrier 
force  level.  It  Is  increasingly  important 
that  the  carrier  force  we  do  have  is  as 
capable  as  we  can  make  it. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
when  (JVN-70  joins  the  fleet  in  1981  all 
Essex-  and  JJftdioav-class  ships  will  have 
long  since  reached  the  end  of  their  30- 
year  expected  service  lives.  Our  carrier 
force  then  will  consist  of  only  12  modem, 
broadly  capable  carriers — 8  oil  bvmiin^ 
Forrestah  and  4  nuclear  powered  ship^ 
CVN-70  would  be  a  diflScult  target  In 
any  future  conflict.  Critics  like  to  say 
that  the  carrier  Is  very  vulnerable,  to 
enemy  submarines,  bombs,  or  missiles. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Nimitz-cl&ss  carriers  are  the  best 
protected  and  least  \-ulnerable  ships  ever 
designed.  Added  protection  has  been  pro- 
\ided  by  extensive  use  "bf  armor  plating 
against  bombs  and  guided  missiles  and 
improved  an  ti  torpedo  hull  design. 
Watertight  compartmentation  through- 
out the  hull  divides  the  ship  into  more 
than  2.000  watertight  and  shock-resist- 
ant compartments  designed  to  confine 
damage  to  small  areas. 

Redundancy  has  been  built  into  es- 
sential systems  for  command  and  con- 
trol aircraft  operations,  ship  control, 
ship  propulsion,  and  damage  control, 
CVN-70's  structure  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  effective  offensl\-e 
and  defensive  action  while  limiting 
damage. 
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The  1969  accident  aboard  the  Enter- 
prise illustrates  the  capability  which  our 
ship  designers  have  provided  our  nu- 
clear powered  carriers.  The  Enterprise 
withstood  the  detonation  of  nine  major 
caliber  bombs  on  her  flight  deck.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  six  cruise  missiles. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  ship  could  have 
operated  aircraft  within  a  few  hours — 
after  the  deck  was  cleared.  Her  launch- 
ing and  landing  capability  were  still 
intact. 

When  discussing  survivability,  critics 
should  also  remember  that  a  carrier 
normally  does  not  oi>erate  independ- 
ently. The  task  force  would  consist  of 
one  or  more  carriers  with  a  nimiber  of 
escorts  dependent  on  the  mission  and 
the  expected  enemy  threat.  The  escorts 
could  include  frigates,  cruisers,  de- 
troy  ers,  and  submarines.  An  enemy 
would  have  an  initial  problem  in  find- 
ing the  carrier  task  force  in  the  vast 
ocean  operating  areas.  Then,  assimiing 
that  the  force  could  be  located,  the 
enemy  would  have  the  additional  prob- 
lem of  identifying  the  individual  ships 
to  determine  which  is  the  carrier  as  the 
force  maneuvers,  uses  electronic  decep- 
tion and  jamming,  changes  composition, 
courses,  and  speeds.  Identification  of 
carriers,  in  a  pack  of  ships,  is  an  im- 
mensely more  difficult  problem  than 
one  would  think.  A  hostile  submarine 
would  have  to  maneuver  to  firing  posi- 
tion, which  may  be  extremely  difficult 
If  the  carrier  is  moving  at  high  speed.* 

Hostile  air.  surface,  and  submarine 
forces  can  be  detected  long  before  they 
enter  the  carrier's  operating  area.  The 
launch  of  a  missile  can  be  detected  by 
various  carrier  escort,  and  aircraft  sen- 
sors. Thus,  a  would-be  attacker  miist 
penetrate  a  defense  in  depth  comprised 
of  various  combinations  of  aircraft,  sur- 
face ships,  and  submarines. 

The  task  force  has  a  number  6f  de- 
fenses that  can  engage  the  enemy  be- 
fore he  launches  his  weapons,  after  they 
are  launched,  and  during  their  flight. 
The  first  line  of  defense  is  the  detection 

and  destruction  of  the  delivery  vehicles 

surface  ship,  submarine,  or  aircraft.  The 
guided  missiles  themselves  become  the 
primary  target  in  the  second  defensive 
phase.  Some  of  these  missiles  are  com- 
parable in  general  size  and  performance 
to  aircraft,  and  are  therefore  vulnerable 
to  the  task  force's  antiaircraft  defenses. 
To  reach  the  carrier,  the  antiship  mis- 
siles must  evade  fighter  aircraft,  and 
then  successfully  penetrate  the  surface- 
to-air  missile  defenses  of  the  screening 
giUded  missile  ships  in  the  task  force. 
Finally,  any  surviving  enemy  missiles 
are  exposed  to  the  highly  effective  fire 
o'  short  range,  point  defense  mLsslles, 
and  to  automatic  gun  fire  from  ships  of 
the  task  force. 

The  guided  missile  threat  to  the  car- 
rier is  not  a  new  threat.  In  World  War 
n.  the  Japanese  launched  over  2,000 
aircraft  In  kamikaze  attacks  against  the 
US.  fleet.  These  aircraft  carried  bombs 
which  made  them  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  modem  guided  missile.  They  were 
slower  than  modem  guided  mlssUes,  but 
so  were  the  weapons  that  we  had  to  de- 
feat them  with,  so  the  odds  tend  to 
balance  out.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
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Japemese  launched  as  many  kamikazes 
as  they  did,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
carrier  was  their  prime  objective,  not  a 
single  attack  carrier  was  sunk  by  them, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  guidance 
system — the  human  brain — represents 
the  most  sophisticated  guidance  system 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  a  note  of 
personal  experience.  In  the  battle  of  Oki- 
nawa during  World  War  n,  I  saw  kami- 
kaze aircraft  hit  a  carrier.  It  damaged 
the  carrier,  but  the  carrier  continued  its 
launch  and  recover  mission. 

In  summary,  while  nothing  is  invul- 
nerable, the  part  of  the  world's  surface 
that  is  represented  by  CVN-70  will  be  the 
strongest  piece  of  real  estate  that  we  can 
put  together.  A  direct  hit  will  have  pre- 
dictable results  on  an  airfield,  or  a  city. 
The  carrier,  however,  being  mobile,  is  a 
much  more  difficult  targeting  problem. 
It  appears  that  the  logic  is  not  lost  on  the 
Russians,  as  they  build  their  first  true 
aircraft  carriers,  patterned,  of  course, 
for  their  own  specific  naval  strategy. 

Some  argue  that  the  cost  of  the  $956 
million  CVN-70  will  be  closer  to  $3  bil- 
lion, because  of  the  suppwrt  vessels  and 
aircraft  which  the  carrier  will  require. 
But  they  evidently  do  not  understand 
how  the  Navy  plans  its  force  levels.  The 
Navy  currently  has  in  being  escort  and 
support  ships  and  aircraft  for  the  car- 
riers It  is  now  operating.  CVN-70  will  not 
increase  the  number  of  carriers  in  serv- 
ice, rather,  it  will  replace  one  of  our 
older  existing  carriers  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  modem  carrier  force.  Therefore, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  acquire  Euldl- 
tional  ships  and  aircraft  just  to  support 
CVN-70  when  it  joins  the  fleet— though 
modernization  of  escort  ships  will  even- 
tually occur — regardless  of  the  status  of 
CVN-70. 

While  It  is  true  that  over  the  life  of 
CVN-70  there  will  be  other  and  newer 
aircraft  fly  from  her  decks,  this  factor 
Is  not  a  detriment  but  rather  demon- 
strates the  inherent  flexibility  and  value 
of  these  vital  ships.  CVN-70  can  accept 
and  operate  improved  aircraft  when  they 
become  available  and  are  required  to 
meet  changing  threats,  thus  maintaining 
a  viable  combat  capability  over  a  period 
of  30  years.  Only  naval  forces  provide 
this  flexibility. 

It  Is  also  well  to  note  that  our  primary 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  navy  lies  in 
the  sea-based  air  superiority  provided  by 
our  carrier  forces.  If  we  allow  forces  to 
degrade  due  to  age  and  obsolescence,  we 
will  have  to  procure  many  more  surface 
escorts  to  keep  our  sea  lines  open — lines 
over  which  a  significant  part  of  our  badly 
needed  energy  supply  must  travel.  With- 
out a  viable  carrier  force,  it  is  doubtful 
if  these  lines  could  be  defended. 

Of  all  the  types  of  ships  that  could  be 
built,  only  the  aircraft  carrier  can  oper- 
ate the  modem,  high  performance  air- 
craft needed  to  maintain  our  sea  lines 
against  concentrated  enemy  attack.  The 
sophisticated  protective  systems  buUt 
into  CVN-70  provide  greater  combat  sur- 
vivability than  those  for  other  types  of 
siu^ace  ships.  The  carrier's  aircraft  pro- 
vide a  greater  range  and  depth  of  de- 
fensive firepower  than  any  other  ship  in 
the  world. 


Continued  cooatrucUon  of  CVN-70 
r^resents  the  minimum  modernization 
effort  required  to  maintain  a  modem 
force  of  12  aircraft  carriers  when  she 
joins  the  fleet.  As  the  Navy's  fourth  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier.  CVN-70 
will  permit  a  flexible  and  rapid  response 
to  any  contingency.  Without  CVN-70.  the 
Navy  will  have  to  look  to  a  future  with- 
out sufficient  alrpower  at  sea  to  carry  out 
Its  missicm  with  any  assurance  of  success. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I  believe  some 
explanation  is  necessary  on  my  part  be- 
cause I  have  written  and  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  tactical  air  across  this  coun- 
try and  I  have  observed  in  my  writings 
and  in  my  speeches  that  the  aircraft 
carrier,  in  my  opinion,  can  see  the  end  of 
the  tunnel, 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
stop  this  fourth  nuclear  carrier.  We  have 
to  maintain  the  force  we  have  and  as 
long  as  the  National  Security  CouncU 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  see  a  need  for  carriers 
we  should  supply  them  with  the  best 

But  if  I  remain  in  this  body  and  an- 
other carrier  is  ever  suggested.  I  shall 
not  vote  for  It  for  personal  reasons  that 
I  have  expressed. 

I  feel  that  tactical  air  some  day  will 
be  of  such  duration  and  the  possibiliUes 
will  be  such  that  we  can  provide  naval 
tactical  cover  by  ground  based  fighters 
So  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  shall 
oppose  it  very  strongly. 

When  we  have  spent  three-fourths  of 
the  money  needed  to  build  &ni-  weapons 
system.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  stop 
that  system.  We  have  had  extended  de- 
bate on  the  SAM-D  and  F-14.  we  had 
an  attempt  in  the  committee  on  the  B-1. 
I  think  all  of  these  efforts  are  mistakes. 
The  committee  expressed  its  interest 
in  this  system.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  ex- 
penditure. Even  though  I  would  not  vote 
for  the  construction  of  another  one.  I 
do  want  to  see  this  one  completed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  Knowing  that  he  is  an  old 
Air  Force  man,  I  know  he  is  inclined 
from  time  to  time  to  look  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  on  the  carrier  forces  in  the 
Navy.  I  do  appreciate  his  statements,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  have  great  weight 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER  I  yield, 
Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  is  a  Navy  man  and  from  time  to 
time  he  looks  with  a  Jaundiced  eye  on  the 
Air  Force   I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that  I 
have  flown  from  aircraft  carriers  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  in  the  world  for 
any  aviator  who  takes  off  in  these  high 
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performance  aircraft  from  the  carrier 
and  returns.  As  a  ground  based  pilot, 
even  if  I  could  lose  45  years  quickly,  I 
do  not  know  if  I  would  have  the  courage 
to  try  it;  I  do  not  know  if  I  could  land  it. 
I  respect  the  Navy  and  the  pilots  on  the 
carriers,  but  I  think  the  carriers  have 
had  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  view  the  Aft-  Force  with  a  Jaun- 
diced eye.  There  are  25  Air  Force  Bases 
in  Texas  and  we  are  delighted  to  have 
them  there.  I  have  always  supported 
new  forces  for  the  Air  Force  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  We  have  to  have  the 
P-liand  the  B-1.  I  certainly  will  sup- 
port advance  systems  for  the  Air  Force 
any  time  it  can  be  demonstrated  they 
are  needed  by  that  organization 

Mr."^TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  may  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  7  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  can  add  verj'  little,  if  anything.  Mr. 
President,  to  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  well 
versed,  indeed,  on  this  carrier.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  made  a  very  im- 
pressive statement  with  respect  to 
putting  a  value  on  this  carrier. 

Let  me  say  this  to  Members  who  have 
not  been  here  and  who  have  not  heard 
the  debate  and  who  have  not  had  a 
chance,  perhaps,  to  get  into  this  ques- 
tion in  depth,  as  much  as  they  would 
like  to  do. 

The  plan  was  io  build  three  modem 
nuclear-powered  carriers.  They  took  the 
name  CVAN-68.  CVAN-69.  and  CVAN-70. 
This  is  the  third  and  last  one.  now  desig- 
nated CVAN-70,  It  is  in  the  bUl. 

The  carriers  were  sharply  challenged 
and  3  years  ago  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  was  set  up  by  a 
resolution,  and  the  Joint  committee  was 
directed  to  make  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
facts  and  to  make  recommendations. 

Those  who  served  on  the  committee 
were  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr,  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carohna  (Mr.  Thtrmond).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr).  and 
the  then  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murrhy)  I  was  the  other  member  from 
the  Senate.  The  House  chose  Represent- 
ative Bennett,  of  Florida:  Representa- 
tive Stratton.  of  New  York;  and  then 
Representative  STArroRD,  of  Vermont, 
who  is  now  a  Member  of  this  body. 

A  most  intense  study  wtis  conducted 
by  the  staff,  which  included  additional 
staff  members  beyond  the  ordinao'  staff. 
Hearings  were  conducted.  We  did  not 
confine  ourselves  by  any  means  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Navy 
views  but  carefully  selected  outside  wit- 
nesses, people  versed  In  this  field,  and 
took  testimony.  After  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, and  arguing  smiong  our- 
selves— we  were  not  unanimous,  as  I  re- 
call; the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the 


only  one  in  the  minority — all  others  rec- 
ommended that  these  carriers  proceed. 
That  was  in  April  1970,  over  3  years  ago, 
and  the  Congress  took  that  recommen- 
dation—I believe  one  of  those  carriers 
had  already  had  leadtlme  money  at  that 
time — and  the  flrst  two,  68  and  69,  are 
now  under  construction.  Sixty-eight  will 
be  deUvered  September  1973  plus  6 
months,  and  it  is  almost  completed.  That 
6  months  is  the  slippage.  The  second  one, 
69,  will  be  delivered  21  months  after  the 
68,  And  long  leadtmie  items  for  the  70 
have  already  been  authorized— money 
spent — $299  million  has  been  appropriat- 
ed, and  up  to  $100  miUion  of  that  monfey 
could  not  be  recovered  if  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses. It  is  very  simple  in  its  wording. 
It  just  strikes  out  $657  million  that  is 
in  the  bill  now,  and  that  is  estimated 
to  be  the  amount  that  will  complete 
funding  of  this  carrier. 

We  did  delay  this  new  carrier  some- 
what. We  were  going  to  save  money.  Some 
persons  who  were  for  the  three  new  car- 
riers thought  we  would  delay  this  one 
and  save  money.  The  economy  went  the 
other  way.  Inflation  hit  it  and  the  price 
ran  up  somewhat,  but  not  in  a  great 
excess. 

Based  on  the  way  I  see  and  feel  and 
evaluate  the  place  of  a  carrier— and  I 
am  not  talking  about  it  as  a  military 
man— while  the  Polaris,  Poseidon,  and 
Trident  are  our  No.  1  strategic  deterrent, 
based  on  their  capacity,  the  carrier  is 
No,  1  of  the  surface  instruments,  as  I 
see  it,  as  a  deterrent. 

We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  things 
now  where  we  get  to  the  deterrent. 

As  these  carriers  come  and  go  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Nortl.  Sea,  the  At- 
l£Jitic,  the  Pacific,  around  the  Taiwan 
area,  Japan,  and  eli,evhere  in  the 
world — and  they  can  be  moved  about,  as 
we  all  know,  like  checkers  on  a  board— 
they  have  a  tremendous  infiuence  in  the 
thinking  of  the  people  of  those  nations. 
We  do  not  make  threatt.,  but  even  the 
most  lininformed  person  in  those  coim- 
tries  knows  what  those  carriers  can  do. 
He  knows  the  average  one  carries  90  to 
100  aircraft  of  various  kinds.  He  knows 
they  have  a  tremendous  Influence  in  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  And  as  they 
plow  through  the  sea  with  their  support- 
ing forces.  I  think  they  are  the  most  ef- 
fective deterring  Influence  in  our  favor 
that  we  have  and  are  of  incomparable 
value  in  this  field. 

Take  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alone. 
Say  what  you  will,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  our  foreign  policy  in  that 
area  of  the  world  and  in  Westem  Eu- 
rope has  been  highly  successful. 

I  believe  the  carriers  made  a  difference 
in  the  possible  outbreak  of  wars  more 
than  once  and  have  stabilized  things. 
We  have  not  abused  tlie  technical  sSll 
and  knowhow  which  we  and  other  na- 
tions have  developed.  The  time  will  still 
come  for  the  nations  which  have  not 
bee;  tc  the  front  yet,  those  that  are  not 
sc  skilled  or  do  not  have  so  much  of 
their  own  resources. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  this  progress 
is  due  to  the  magnificent  power  that  is 
ever  ready,  but  has  never  been  abused. 


as  I  see  it.  in  that  part  of  the  world 
since  World  War  n.  These  carriers  have 
been  built  in  light  of  that  war. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  our  money 
into  the  best  weapons,  in  certain  areas, 
that  money  can  buy.  I  would  rather 
have  a  few  of  the  very  best  than  to  have 
many  of  those  that  might  be  second 
best.  This  time  we  have  also  had  to  cope 
with  modem  planes  for  the  carriers.  Just 
the  other  day— I  could  not  be  present 
myself— the  Senate  voted  to  prorlde 
money  for  the  F-14,  so  that  our  carriers 
could  have  the  best  weap<Mis  as  we  saw 
it. 

It  is  thought  that  with  four  nuclear 
powered  carriers,  we  shall  have  two  for 
each  side  of  the  world,  if  it  is  desired 
to  spread  taem  that  way.  But  there  will 
be  three  that  are  ready  to  go  at  any 
given  time.  All  of  them  have  to  go  tc  the 
shop,  just  Uke  anything  else  that  is  made 
with  human  hands.  But  we  will  have 
three  at  sea  at  all  time,  as  a  minimum- 
and  we  will  have  four  nuclear  carriers 
If  we  want  to  have  them  at  sea  most  of 
the  time 

I  do  not  see,  with  all  deference,  how 
anyone  can  say  that  we  should  t^m  back 
now  and  throw  away  the  plan  we  adopted 
and  agreed  on  after  this  investigation, 
and  throw  away  $100  million,  or  approxi- 
mately that. 

The  situation  is  ver>-  much  the  same  as 
when  we  started  the  first  three,  except 
that  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  These  are  the  minimum  forces 
We  will  have  a  total  of  12  carriers — four 
nuclear  and  a  total  of  12,  We  now  have  16 
carriers,  but  two  are  in  the  process  of 
being  retired.  In  the  16.  we  have  an  ear- 
lier nuclear  carrier,  the  Enterprise,  then 
8  of  the  Porrestal  class — a  relativelj- 
modem  type— and  7  of  the  old  World 
War  n  carriers.  UnquesUonably  that 
is  a  formidable,  effective  armada  of 
strength  to  be  a  deterrent  day  and  night. 
365  days  and  nights  of  every  year  except 
leap  year,  and  In  that  case  one  day  and 
one  night  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
Clurs).  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nuclear  carrier,  known 
as  CVN-70.  and  the  Navy's  fiscal  1974 
fund  request  for  $657  mUliMi.  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment  not  only  because 
I  believe  our  country  needs  this  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier,  but  because  an 
attempt  Is  being  made  to  cancel  a  major 
weapons  system  after  the  Congress  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  CVN-70  by  previ- 
ously authorizing  and  appropriating  al- 
most $300  milhon. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  CVN-70 
have  been  discussed  many  times  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  last 
year  during  the  debate  on  this  biU  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  was  offered  by  mj-  dis- 
tinguished committee  colleague.  Mr. 
Saxbe.  That  particular  amendment  would 
have  denied  the  Initial  funding  for  CVN- 
70  of  $299  million,  but  it  was  defeated  29 
to  60  on  July  26.  1972  However,  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  was  the  proper 
time  to  debate  the  merits  of  CVN-70.  It 
was  the  proper  time  because  the  program 
was  just  beginning.  The  epd  result  was 
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that  the  majoiity  of  the  Senate  thought 
the  program  should  proceed. 

Now.  more  than  a  year  later  we  flnd 
ourselves  going  over  the  same  arguments 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  CVN-70  in  par- 
ticular and  of  aircraft  carriers  in  general. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  has 
changed  the  situation  in  any  way  that 
lessens  the  requirement  for  CVN-70.  In 
fact,  with  our  increasing  trend  toward 
Isolationism  I  believe  the  requirement  for 
CVN-70  has  actually  increased. 

What  really  disturbs  me  the  most  is 
our  increasing  tendency  to  try  and  can- 
cel programs  long  after  they  have  been 
underway.  For  CVN-70.  the  cost  to  can- 
cel, which  includes  what  has  been  spent 
thus  far.  would  not  be  a  large  amount 
relaUve  to  the  total  cost  but.  neverthe- 
less. Navy  estimates  those  costs  to  be 
between  $60  and  $100  million.  Whatever 
the  amount  might  be  it  would  represent 
an  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars  that 
could  not  be  recovered.  That,  to  me,  is 
the  wrong  way  to  treat  the  taxpayer's 
dollars. 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  argue  that  since  the  entire  $956 
million  is  a  wasteful  expenditure,  It  will 
be  worth  it  if  we  can  get  out  of  the  pro- 
gram for  only  about  a  10-percent  loss,  or 
$100  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  argue  that  the  $956 
million  is  not  a  wasteful  expenditure  and 
I  would  point  out  that,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  S.^xbe's 
amendment.  59  of  my  colleagues  agreed 
that  CVN-70  was  necessary.  This  year 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  no  amend- 
ments to  reduce  CVN-70  were  offered 
and  the  full  amount  requested  was  ap- 
proved. In  this  report  the  committee 
stated. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  Indispensable  com- 
ponents of  United  States  naval  strength  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  carriers 
provide  essential  sea  based  capabUlty  to  de- 
fend the  worldwide  sea  lanes  so  vital  to  our 
national  economy  and  survival.  With  the  re- 
duction of  overseas  bases  and  forces,  aircraft 
carriers  operating  In  International  waters 
provide  a  mobUe  capabUlty  to  employ  effec- 
tive and  credible  naval  power,  under  com- 
plete and  unquestioned  United  States  con- 
trol, to  meet  any  vital  national  Interesta. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  after 
proper  debate  and  discussion  and  after 
initially  funding  for  a  particular  system 
or  program  should  in  subsequent  years 
support  the  funding  required  to  complete 
that  system  or  program.  I  would  qualify 
my  observation  by  adding  that  subse- 
quent year  funding  would  not  necessarily 
apply  if  the  program  incurred  significant 
and  unacceptable  changes. 

Regarding  further  justification  and 
review  of  the  CVN-70  program.  I  was 
privileged  in  1970  to  have  been  a  member 
of  a  Joint  Senate-House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  to  study  the  requirement 
for  the  CVAN-70  aircraft  carrier.  This 
study  requirement  resulted  from  a 
House -Senate  conference  agreement  to 
delete  from  the  fiscal  year  1970  procure- 
ment program  the  procurement  of  the 
long  leadtime  Items  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  what  was  then  known  as 
CVAN-70. 
The  subcommittee  was  charged  to — 


Jointly  conduct  and  complete  a  compre- 
henalve  study  and  Investigation  of  th«  past 
and  projected  costs  and  effectiveness  of  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers  and  their  task  forces 
and  a  thorough  review  of  the  considerations 
which  went  Into  the  decision  to  maintain 
the  present  number  of  attack  carriers.  The 
result  of  this  comprehensive  study  shall  be 
considered  prior  to  any  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation for  the  production  or  procure- 
ment of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  desig- 
nated as  CVAN-70. 


As  a  consequence  of  the  extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  the  special  sub- 
committee a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Members  and  all  of  the  House  Members 
strongly  recommended  that  the  Congress 
approve  the  initial  funding  request  for 
CVAN-70. 

Mr.  President,  this  subcommittee  also 
made  the  following  observations  on  the 
roles  and  missions  of  aircraft  carriers 
that  I  believe  are  still  valid  today : 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  has  in  the  past 
and  wUl  Into  the  foreseeable  future,  continue 
to  perform  a  vital  and  Indispensable  role  in 
Insuring  the  control  of  our  sea  lanes  essential 
to  our  commerce.  Our  Industrial  operations 
could  not  last  more  than  a  very  short  time 
If  our  strategic  materials  were  to  be  cut 
off  from  overseas. 

In  addition,  carrier  air  forces  are  able  to 
provide  tactical  air  In  support  of  land  forces 
operating  far  beyond  existing  American  air 
bases  or  where  such  bases  have  been  ren- 
dered inoperative.  In  particular,  with  the 
current  emphasis  on  reducing  American  com- 
mitments abroad  in  both  Europe  and  the 
Pacific,  the  highly  mobile  carrier  provides 
a  unique  means  of  providing  American  air 
power  In  distant  locations  without  estab- 
lishing bases  and  InstallaUons  ashore. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment  the 
Congress  has  long  since  decided  on  the 
merits  and  requirements  for  this  fourth 
nuclear  powered  carrier.  The  question 
before  us  Is  not  whether  CVN-70  Is  re- 
quired, but  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue with  this  on  again-off  again  fund- 
ing for  required  weapons  systems. 

I  feel  the  carrier  is  indispensable. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  Eimendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  ready  to  maJce  his 
presentation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  be  ready  in  about 
2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
form the  Senator  that  diu-ing  his  ab- 
sence we  got  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  cut  the  time  down  to  2V2 
hours.  This  was  conditioned  upon  the 
agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  that  Is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  it  Is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommendation  that  would  au- 
thorize the  funds  to  complete  the  CVN- 
70.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

As  I  see  It.  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  have  a  Navy.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  Navy.  It  must  be  a 
modem  Navy.  That  means  It  must  be  a 
nuclear   Navy.   The   completion   of   the 
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CVN-70  would  give  the  Navy  four  nucle- 
ar-powered aircraft  carriers  which  would 
be  deployed,  two  on  each  coast.  That  Is 
all  the  Navy  will  have  In  the  way  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers.  Even 
if  the  CVN-70  is  approved,  there  will  only 
be  four  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers. As  I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  Navy,  we  certainly  should  have  a  mod- 
em Navy.  And  if  we'are  going  to  have  a 
modem  Navy,  we  must  have  a  nuclear 
Navy. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Is  a  vital  element 
in  the  protection  of  U.8.  interests.  There 
is  no  viable  strategy  for  the  defense  of 
our  overseas  interests  that  does  not  re- 
quire the  free  use  of  the  seas,  and  car- 
rier-based aircraft  form  a  critical  part  of 
the  force  necessary  to  insure  that  free 
use. 

To  be  certain,  the  degree  of  our  Inter- 
ests overseas,  and  the  conunitments  we 
have  throughout  the  world,  can  hon- 
estly be  debated.  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
maintain  our  role  as  world  policeman  but 
neither  can  we  withdraw  to  our  shores. 
And,  so  long  as  we  have  Interests  abroad 
worth  defending  we  will  need  tactical 
aircraft  to  defend  them. 

There  are  many  times  when  the  car- 
rier would  be  the  only  base  available 
either  because  of  geography  or  political 
restraints  on  the  use  of  foreign  bases  or 
restriction  on  overfljring  foreign  terri- 
tory. 

All  of  us  know  what  happened  to  that 
great  American  base  in  Libya,  Wheelus 
Air  Force  Base.  One  day  the  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment said,  "Get  going,  remove  all  of 
your  aircraft,  and  close  this  base,"  which 
of  course  we  did,  and  we  no  longer  have 
the  use  of  that  facfflty. 

The  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
in  a  different  situation  from  the  Wheelus 
Air  Force  Base.  The  United  States  can 
make  the  decision  whether  to  keep  that 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  or  to  re- 
move it.  The  decision  is  entirely  ours,  and 
I  submit  that  the  6th  Fleet  is  vita::y  Im- 
portant to  whatever  stability  there  Is  and 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  vitality  and  importance  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  goes  beyond  defense 
strategy  alone. 

We  are  a  trading  nation.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  other  nations  of  the 
world  can  sustain  their  population  and 
build  better  lives  for  their  people  unless 
there  is  an  exchange  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products. 

Today  more  goods  are  being  shipped 
by  sea  than  ever  before.  The  shipment 
of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  is  a  good 
example.  As  late  as  the  1940's.  the  United 
States  was  an  exporter  of  oil.  Today  we 
import  one-third  of  our  petroleum  needs 
and,  by  1980,  it  is  estimated  we  will  im- 
port 60  percent  of  our  oil. 

Trade  is  important  to  our  survival.  It 
is  essential  to  maintain  open  lines  of 
trtide  and  that  can  only  be  done  if  there 
is  a  true  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  completion  of  our  four  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carriers  is  an  essential 
step  to  assure  that  the  United  States  can 
protect  its  interests  overseas,  and  insure 
the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

We  face  a  major  challenge  to  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  that  comes  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  Ten  years  ago  the  Soviet 
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Nav>' — except  for  submarines — was  a 
second-class  naval  power.  At  that  time 
even  its  submarine  force  still  included 
more  than  100  World  War  n  submarines 
and  only  a  couple  of  nuclear-propeUed 
submarines. 

Today  the  Soviet  Navy  is  the  world's 
largest  by  almost  any  criteria.  It  operates 
approximately  the  same  number  of  sur- 
face warships  as  the  U.S.  Navy,  consid- 
erably more  submarines — including  more 
nuclear  powered  submarines,  more  small 
ships  and  about  as  many  amphibious 
vessels. 

I  believe  that  the  Russian  naval  forces 
are  part  of  a  major  Soviet  effort  to  use 
the  sea  for  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Not  only  has  the  Russian  bear  learned 
to  swim,  but  he  is  making  a  big  splash — 
in  the  Mediterranean,  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  increasingly  all  around  the 
globe. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Soviets 
have  put  to  sea  more  new  classes  and 
more  numbers  of  surface  warships  than 
any  other  nation;  and  more  new  claisses 
and  more  numbers  of  submarines — in- 
cluding again  nuclear  submarines — than 
any  other  nation. 

The  trends  in  Russian  development  of 
naval  power  must  be  watched  closely. 

Clearly  the  importance  of  a  strong 
modern  Navy  is  not  only  based  on  sound 
military  judgment  but  also  on  soimd 
economic  and  political  judgments. 

I  have  never  supported  a  blank  check 
policy  for  Pentagon  projects.  I  supported, 
in  committee,  cuts  of  nearly  2  billion 
from  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization proposal. 

I  have  said  many  times  we  must  cut 
the  fat  but  leave  the  muscle  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

The  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  represents 
some  of  our  strongest  muscle  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  if.we 
are  going  to  have  a  Navy,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  have  a  modem  Navy. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  modern  Navy. 
we  must  have  nuclear- powered  aircraft 
carriers,  and  even  with  the  completion 
of  CVN-70.  we  would  have  only  four  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  thank  the 
leadership,  and  particularly  the  major- 
ity whip,  for  their  cooperation  in  sched- 
uling this  amendment.  We  planned  to 
bring  it  to  the  fioor  earlier  this  week,  but 
due  to  a  death  in  my  family  that  was 
prevented.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  leadership  and 
to  the  Senate  for  their  cooperation  and 
their  kindness. 

For  the  last  10  days,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  spent  virtually  all  of 
the  time  c«i  the  military  procurement 
bill,  the  annual  authorization  for  re- 
search, development,  and  construction  of 
new  aircraft,  ships,  and  missiles  for  the 
military.  Now.  we  have  about  reached 
the  end  of  our  work  on  It.  This  amend- 
ment— to  save  $657  million  by  eliminat- 
ing the  Navy's  request  to  build  a  fourth 
nuclear  carrier,  CVN-70 — will  be  one  of 


the  last  amendments  offered  to  the  bill. 
Before  we  t>egin  discussing  it  though, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  pause  briefly  to  take 
stock  of  things,  to  see  what  has  happened 
here  with  this  legislation. 

Tlie  military  procurement  bill  began 
as  a  $22  billion  request  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  military  hardware.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  its  acting  chairman 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  reduced  that  request 
by  $1.5  billion,  as  did  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, leaving  this  authorization 
bill  of  $20.4  billion  befwe  us  today. 

The  reductions  in  military  spending 
recommended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  were  significant,  although  it 
should  be  said  that  its  effect  on  the  over- 
all military  budget  is  minimal.  The  com- 
mittee slowed  down  the  B-1  manned 
bomber  program,  reduced  manpower 
levels  by  7  percent,  and  took  steps  to  save 
money  on  other  weapons  programs.  But 
in  some  areas,  often  by  very  close  votes, 
the  committee  accepted  the  military's 
proposals  without  change.  Those  deci- 
sions led  some  of  us  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

In  each  case,  our  differences  with  the 
military's  proposals  have  been  based  on 
sincere  and  honest  differences  of  opinion. 
In  each  case,  a  particular  program  or  re- 
quest has  been  challenged  because  many 
of  us  have  felt  that  it  is  inefilclent  or 
wasteful,  or  just  not  necessai-y  this  year. 
Ten  days  ago,  many  of  us  had  high 
expectations  for  the  success  of  at  least 
some  of  those  amendments.  The  Presi- 
dent had  made  such  a  point  of  the  des- 
perate need  to  cut  Federal  spending  to 
control  inflation.  The  Congress  had  made 
such  a  point  of  exercising  fiscal  respon- 
sibility— and  restraint.  The  people  had 
made  such  a  point  to  me  and  to  my  col- 
leagues of  expecting  a  dividend  from  the 
SALT  talks  and  the  end  of  the  terrible 
American  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Standing  here  today,  10  days  later, 
after  a  great  many  speeches  and  a  great 
many  votes,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  disap- 
pointed. 

One  by  one,  the  amendments  to  reduce 
military  spending  came  to  the  floor,  and. 
one  by  one.  they  were  defeated — from 
Senator  Hughes'  proposal  on  the  A-10  to 
Senator  McIntyre's  proposal  on  the  Tri- 
dent missile  submarine,  defeated  yester- 
day by -just  two  votes. 

The  day  before,  after  a  switch  of  4 
votes  in  a  few  hours,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Tor  troop  reductions  failed 
like  all  the  others.  As  each  amendment 
failed,  the  Senate  lost  another  opportu- 
nity to  keep  the  budget  under  control. 

While  all  of  this  was  happeni!ig,  tlie 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  that 
actually  Incresised  the  mihtary  spending 
authorization  by  $495  million.  And  so. 
[>erhap.s  for  the  first  time,  the  Senate 
has  been  left  with  legislation  that  au- 
thorizes more  money  for  military  spend- 
ing than  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  recommended  and  more  money  than 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  ap- 
proved. 

When  final  passage  comes  on  Monday, 
I  think  the  American  people  will  be  very 
surprised — surprised  and  disappointed. 
Critics  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
over  the  years  have  said  the  committee 


was  "hawkish."  But  this  year,  compared 
with  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case.  This  year,  the 
Senate  has  actually  authorized  more 
military  spending  than  the  committee 
recommended. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  awesome 
military  power  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
That  position  should  not  be  allowed  to 
change — this  country  should  be  second 
to  none — but  we  can  maintain  military 
superiority  without  inefficiency,  without 
wasting  money,  simply  by  getting  the 
best  possible  return  for  every  dollar  sp>ent 
on  defense. 

That  just  means  spending  wisely. 

The  security  of  this  country  cannot  be 
measured  only  by  the  nimaber  of  dollars 
spent  each  year  on  new  weapons.  It  must 
include  far  more.  Two  weeks  ago.  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Symincton) 
emphasized  that  when  he  went  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  testify 
on  military  spending. 

At  one  point,  he  said: 

There  can  be  no  more  dangerous  assump- 
tion than  a  policy  based  on  a  conviction  that 
this  Nation  continues  to  have  unlimited  re- 
sources. If  we  do  not  recognize,  now,  that  our 
resources  are  becoming  Increasingly  limited. 
and  Impose  a  sense  of  discipline  on  such  In- 
stitutions as  our  armed  services,  not  only  are 
we  certain  to  damage  our  economv.  but  we 
will  also  further  reduce  the  people's  con- 
fidence In  government. 

Pterhaps  there  was  a  time  when  this 
coimtry  could  afford  to  be  extravagsmt, 
but  it  is  not  this  year— not  when  Federal 
spending  has  to  be  reduced,  not  when  the 
only  alternative  Is  a  tax  Increase,  not 
when  the  country  has  taken  such  strides 
forward  with  SALT  and  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  not  when  there  are  so  many  do- 
mestic problems  that  need  solutions. 

Yet,  months  of  incredible  progress  in 
the  search  for  peace  have  been  followed 
by  a  $4  billion  increase  In  the  military 
budget.  Months  of  Intense  pressure  to 
reduce  spending  on  domestic  programs 
have  been  followed  by  relatively  little  ef- 
fort to  reduce  military  s{>ending. 

The  Presidents  policy  of  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  the  country's  strong 
support.  The  "Nixon  Doctrine,"  the  SALT 
talks  and  disarmament  conferences,  the 
dl.scussions  of  mutual  balance  force  re- 
ductions In  Europe — all  of  these  have 
been  Important  Initiatives,  and  we  have 
heard  them  hailed  as  the  beglrmings  of  a 
"generation  of  peace." 

But  that  slogan  is  beginning  to  have 
the  hollow  ring  of  an  empty  promise,  es- 
pecially when  considered  In  light  of  the 
military  spending  request  for  fiscal  1974. 
It  is  more  now  than  it  was  at  the  height 
of  the  Vietntim  war. 

Where  are  the  benefits  of  peace,  the 
benefits  of  detente?  Can  we  accept  the 
declaration  of  a  "new  era  of  peace"  while 
voting  for  awesome  expenditures  for  ex- 
pensive weapons  systems  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  imnecessary  and  Inefficient? 
Mr.  President,  I  did  not  realize  that 
peace  could  be  that  expensive. 

The  people  in  this  countrj'  Imow  that 
the  economy  Is  in  terrible  shape.  They 
know  that  the  military  budget  has  never 
been  higher,  they  know  about  the  cost 
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overruns  and  the  waste  in  the  past,  and 
every  person  who  has  ever  served  in  the 
military  knows  of  the  waste  firsthand. 
Yet  despite  this,  we  an  know  that  the 
United  States  already  has  the  power  to 
destroy  every  city  with  a  population  of 
more  than  20.000  in  the  Soviet  Union  3 
times  over  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  I»resldent.  they  know  it,  too,  and 
I  cannot  help  but  think  that  they  are 
going  to  be  a  bit  disappointed  with  us. 

This  amendment  will  be  one  of  the 
very  last  opportunities  the  Senate  has  to 
reduce  the  militar>-  procurement  author- 
ization responsibly  and  save  some  money. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  takes  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  hope  that  In  the  next  few  hours,  we 
all  take  a  hard  look  at  this  specific  pro- 
posal, because  that  kind  of  intense 
scrutiny  is  oiu-  responslbihty.  The  Presi- 
dent has  challenged  Congress  to  hold  the 
line  on  Federal  spending.  Well,  we  have 
done  better  than  that  before — Congress 
has  cut  spending  below  the  Presidents 
request  every  year  for  the  last  4  years — 
and  I  still  think  we  can  do  better  this 
year. 

We  have  talked  about  it  here  for  9 
months,  loudly  and  clearly.  Now  the  time 
has  come  to  fulfill  our  promise. 

If  we  are  not  successful  In  reducing 
military  expenditures — which,  after  all 
are  the  single  biggest  controllable  item 
in  the  Federal  budget— then  it  will  be 
difficult,  indeed,  for  Congress  to  meet  its 
own  spending  ceiling.  This  is  a  challenge 
that  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  and  un- 
less the  challenge  is  met.  the  adminis- 
tration may  well  be  justified  in  its  charge 
that  the  Congress  is  "budget  busting." 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  like  12  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  new  around  here.  But 
over  the  last  few  months.  I  have  tried 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  major  weapons 
proposals.  The  military  has  been  more 
than  cooperative  in  responding  to  my 
questions  and  inquiries.  We  spent  hours 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  B-1  and 
Trident,  for  example,  with  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  managing  those  projects. 

After  all  of  these  discussions,  and 
some  additional  research  and  thought. 
I  concluded  that  this  country  could  do 
without  some  of  the  military's  proposals 
this  year.  So.  I  have  voted  to  reduce 
funds  for  the  Trident  program  and  the 
A-10  and  the  F-14.  because  in  my  judg- 
ment they  are  not  worth  what  they  are 
going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
because  in  my  judgment  we  can  cut  more 
than  $1.5  billion  from  the  President's 
budget  request,  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  suggested,  and  then  some 
without  sacrificing  a  strong  nationai 
defense. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  stop  construction 
of  the  CVN-70  nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

AIMCnATt  CAMMOMS:    SOME    PCUPKCTrmC 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  one  aircraft  carrier  without  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  aircraft  carriers  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  militar\-  historian  that 
Is  a  fascinating  study. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  a  relatively  new 
weapon  that  began,  as  many  weapons  do, 
with  tnnovaUon  and  boldness.  A  clvUlan 
made  the  flmt  aircraft  landing  on  a  ship 
In  l»io.  Putting  his  Curtis  biplane  down 
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on  a  wooden  platform  that  had  been 
rigged  on  the  battleship  Penrisylvania 
The  platform  cost  $500. 

Naval  experts  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it  then— Admiral  Dewey  thought 
it  was  a  waste  of  time — but  by  1920,  the 
Navy  had  its  first  real  "aircraft  carrier," 
a  converted  ship  called  the  Langley.  (The 
Navy  bought  the  arresting  gear  for  the 
carrier  from  the  British  for  $40,000.) 

By  1941  though,  the  aircraft  carrier 
had  started  to  establish  Itself  in  the 
Navy.  There  were  27  aircraft  carriers  in 
operation  or  under  construction  then.  In 
the  next  5  years,  the  number  grew  to  98. 
and  there  was  never  a  doubt  that  the  air- 
craft carrier  was  the  backbone  of  the 
Worid  War  II  fleet.  The  outcome  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  turned  on  their  suc- 
cess. At  Midway  Island,  in  the  Coral  Sea. 
in  the  Philippine  Sea,  in  naval  battles 
across  the  Pacific,  the  firepower  provided 
by  naval  aircraft  and  aircraft  carriers 
against  the  Japanese  fleet  with  its  car- 
riers was  awesome. 

Again,  in  Korea,  and  most  recently 
during  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
aircraft  carrier  played  an  important  role 
In  this  country's  military  effort,  bombing 
enemy  ground  targets  in  the  absence  of 
naval  opposition. 

The  Navy  should  be  proud  of  the  car- 
rier's distinguished  record.  Innumerable 
times,  before  innumerable  committees  of 
the  Congress,  Navy  spokesmen  have 
pointed  out  the  carrier's  role  in  a  variety 
of  "crisis"  situations,  and  they  have  been 
right  because  the  aircraft  carrier  has 
served  this  country  well. 

Only  2  days  ago.  the  Skylab  astronauts 
came  back  to  earth,  and  it  was  a  small 
aircraft  carrier  that  went  to  pick  them 
out  of  the  sea. 

But,  Mr  President,  the  past  value  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  is  not  at  issue  today. 
Nor  do  I  question  the  value  of  having  air- 
craft carriers,  because  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  fleet.  Times  have 
changed  though,  and  with  them  the  role 
and  the  usefulness  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  has  changed.  So, 
we  have  to  reevaluate  them  as  weapons 
and  the  CVN-70  is  the  place  to  begin. 

Right  now  and  in  the  years  ahead, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  an  aircraft  car- 
rier? What  is  the  best  kind?  How  many 
does  this  country  need?  Can  we  afford 
to  build  one  this  year?  The  answers  to 
those  questions  and  others  like  them 
ought  to  help  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  Senate's  decision  on  this  amendment 
to  delete  the  funds  for  the  CVN-170. 


Scheduled  for  completion  late  In  1980 
the  CVN-70  will  be  the  most  modem! 
the  most  versatile,  the  fastes*.  the  best 
equipped  aircraft  carrier  In  history.  It 
will  have  more  sophisticated  aircraft, 
better  damage  control  and  armor  plat- 
ing, more  back-up  systems,  and  greater 
fuel  and  ordnance  capacity  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  floated.  But  that  does 
not  mean  it  should  be  built  this  year 
this  way. 

At  issue  is  not  Its  capability,  but  rather 
its  desirabmty. 

LECISLATTVI    HISTOET 

That  desirability  has  been  questioned 
before— during  the  CVN-70  project's  7 
years  of  stormy  history.  It  first  was  an- 
nounced in  January  of  1966  when  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
said  the  Navy  needed  three  nuclear- 
powered  attack  carriers,  in  Eidditlon  to 
the  Enterprise.  Congress  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  first  two  carriers— and 
then  hesitated. 

It  ordered  a  joint  committee  to  study 
the  need  for  a  fourth  nuclear  carrier 
and,  in  April  of  1970,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  approve  fund- 
ing for  long-lead  items  for  the  carrier. 

By  then  though,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  dispute  within  the  executive  branch 
over  the  need  for  CVN-70,  and  both  in 
1971  and  In  1972,  the  admhilstratlon  re- 
fused to  formally  request  money  for  con- 
struction. So,  Congress  did  not  consider 
a  CVN-70  authorization  imtU  the  admin- 
istration had  made  up  its  mind  about  the 
carrier  proposal,  and  that  did  not  occur 
until  February  1972,  when  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  asked  for 
$299  milhon  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget.  It 
would  be  used  for  development  and  initial 
construction  of  the  nuclear  powerplant 
for  the  CVN-70. 

A  year  later.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  simimarlzed  the 
hesitancy  within  the  executive  branch 
over  the  carrier  proposal  during  an  NBC 
news  documentary  on  the  CVN-70.  Pack- 
ard said : 

The  carrier  has  a  viseful  function  In  cer- 
tain types  of  show  of  force  or  application 
of  Its  force  around  the  world.  It's  not  very 
Important  in  our  nuclear  deterrent  poeture. 
It's  not  very  ImporUnt  In  our  sea  control, 
ao  Ifs  Just  a  question  of  balancing  these 
priorities.  So  the  carrier  has  a  limited  role 
and  thafs  why  I  came  up  with  the  feeling 
that  probably  In  terms  of  ahaolute  priorities, 
our  nuclear  attack  submarines  would  come 
higher  than  a  carrier. 


BO  Ml  VTTAL  STATWTICS 

Before  we  go  much  farther,  everyone 
should  imderstand  what  a  CVN-70  Is- 
How  big  it  is  and  what  it  could  do 

The  CVN-70  would  be  this  country's 
fourth  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier. 
The  first  nuclear-powered  carrier.  Enter- 
prise, was  commissioned  in  1961.  The 
two  others.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
Nimitz  are  being  buUt  and  won't  join 
the  fleet  for  several  years. 

If  it  is  built,  the  CVN-70  will  be  very 
similar  to  Nimitz  except,  of  course.  In  its 
cost — which  will  be  almost  double. 

CVN-70  will  displace  about  94,400  tons. 
It  will  be  longer  than  three  football 
fields,  and  it  will  take  more  than  5,000 
people  to  make  it  work  correctly. 


It  was  a  matter  of  priorities.  And  there 
was  that  same  kind  of  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  last  year  when  Senator  Saxbe  led 
a  fight  to  have  the  $299  million  request 
deleted  from  the  fiscal  1973  authoriza- 
Uon  bill.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  approved  the  request  by 
a  vote  of  12-3.  Senator  Saxbe  challenged 
it  on  the  floor  and  lost  29-60.  A  similar 
challenge  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  month  was  no  more  .-successful. 

So,  the  CVN-70  has  never  been  a  mat- 
ter of  unanimous  consent.  It  has  had  the 
serious  and  concerned  critics — within 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  If  the 
CVN-70  was  a  questionable  proposal  last 
year  at  $299  mUllon,  It  is  even  more  ques- 
tionable this  year  at  twice  the  price. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  throughout  the  years  of 
legislative  controversy  over  the  CVN-70, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  .  has  been 
extraordinarily  fair  and  patient  with  the 
opponents  of  the  project,  as  he  has  been 
■extraordinarily  fair  and  paUent  with 
me. 

I  can  say  to  him  only  that  I  appreciate 
that  courtesy  very  much — and  that  I 
may  be  the  last  opponent  of  the  CVN-70. 

If  the  Senate  defeats  this  amendment 
today,  this  country  will  have  a  fourth 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  CVN-70,  and  it 
will  cost  us  about  $3  biUion  to  put  it  in 
operation. 

THx  cost:    ts  buxjon 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every  year 
about  this  time.  Congress  finds  itself  in 
the  middle  of  this  thicket — the  military's 
annual  budget. 

First  comes  the  barrage  of  witnesses 
from  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy  who  explain  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  why 
they  need  so  much  money.  Then  come 
committee  deliberations  and  committee 
votes,  and  finally,  the  bills  themselves  ar- 
rive on  the  floor.  It  is  a  long  and  com- 
plicated process  and  verv  much  a  rite  o' 
fall  In  Washington. DC. 

In  the  past,  few  Congressmen  even 
bothered  to  complain  about  anything  in 
the  mihtary's  budget.  The  spending  rec- 
ommendations went  from  the  Pentagon 
to  the  White  House  and  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Congress.  With  few  excep- 
tions, Congress  approved  them  all  with- 
out such  questions,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  military  to  end  up  with 
more  spending  money  than  it  had  asked 
for  in  the  first  place. 

Times  are  changing  though,  but  ever 
so  gradually.  Twelve  years  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  change  and  so  is  the  growing 
realization  that  the  American  taxpayer 
does  not  possess  limitless  wealth.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  questioning  the 
military's  proposals  more  often  now,  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  but  as 
I  said  earlier,  we  haven't  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

That,  too,  might  change  if  Congress 
as  a  whole  did  a  better  job  of  analyzing 
the  budget  request.  If  we  realized  exactly- 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize. 
The  CVN-70  is  a  case  in  point. 
In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report,  the  request  for  the  aircraft 
carrier  reads  simply  "CVN  aircraft  car- 
rier. Nuclear  $657  million."  Last  year, 
the  same  line  carried  the  figure  $299  mil- 
lion. Congress  approved  it.  and  initial 
construction  of  long  lead  items  began. 
The  strong  implication  Is  that  these  fig- 
ures represent  the  total  cost  of  one  CVN 
aircraft  carrier — nuclear — but  these  fig- 
ures areotily  the  beginning. 

To  start  with,  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional $16  million  or  so  for  outfitting  the 
ship  after  it  has  been  built,  according 
to  the  Navy's  estimates,  and  outfitting 
brings  the  cost  to  just  under  $1  billion. 
For  that  price,  the  country  gets  the  larg- 
est ship  In  the  world — but  an  empty 
ship. 


An  aircraft  carrier  without  aircraft 
cannot  be  very  useful.  If  It  is  constructed. 
CVN-70  will  carry  just  over  100  sophis- 
Ucated  airplanes,  including  24  of  the 
new  F-14  jets.  The  Initial  cost  alone  for 
these  planes — fighters,  attack  planes, 
tankers,  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  re- 
connaissance and  antlsubifkarlne  warfare 
planes — will  come  to  just  under  $1  billion 
altogether.  Now  we  are  up 'to  $2  billion. 
Whatever  its  strengths  or  weaknesses 
as  a  tactical  weapon,  a  94,000-ton  air- 
craft carrier  is  not  unobtrusive.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  find,  especially  in  a  small 
area  like  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  So,  it 
needs  protection.  Right  now,  the  Navy 
assigns  a  number  of  escorts — ^usually  four 
to  six  destroyers — to  each  aircraft  car- 
rier and,  t<^ether,  they  form  a  task 
force. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  build  an- 
other big  aircraft  carrier,  it  ought  to  be 
nuclear  powered,  because  nuclear  power 
gives  the  ship  significant  advantages  In 
speed  and  range.  However,  if  the  escort 
vessels  are  not  also  powered  by  nuclear 
engines,  those  advantages  will  be  of  little 
use.  and  the  carrier  cannot  be  totally 
effective. 

Four  nuclear  escorts  for  the  CVN-70 
will  cost  more  than  $l  billion.  That  is  a 
third  billion.  The  Navy  presently  has 
only  two  nuclear  frigates  in  commission. 
Five  more  are  under  construction  or  will 
be  soon,  and  there  is  authority  in  this  bill 
for  two  more. 

That  adds  up  to  nine,  but  as  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  noted  in  its 
report,  if  the  CVN-70  is  built,  "a  mini- 
mum of  16  escorts  is  needed — because  of 
the  obvious  requirement  for  additional 
nuclear-powered  frigates  to  accompany 
our  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers." 
The  cost  for  all  of  this  will  be  stagger- 
ing. But  the  Importance  of  nuclear- 
powered  escorts  for  the  CVN-70  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

Without  nuclear  escorts,  a  nucletir  car- 
rier loses  many  of  Its  advantages,  es- 
pecially time,  and  nuclear  escorts  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Counting  the  construction  cost,  the 
cost  of  providing  the  planes,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  building  nuclear  escorts,  the 
total  price  tag  for  CVN-70  comes  to  $3 
billion.  That  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  the  State  budget  for  all  of 
Iowa  last  year. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  assumes  that  the 
cost  estimates  for  the  aircraft  carrier,  its 
planes,  and  escorts  hold  firm.  Exp>erience 
has  taught  us  not  to  count  on  that.  Last 
year,  the  General  Accounting  Office  took 
a  look  at  the  two  nuclear  carriers  pres- 
ently under  construction  and  found  that 
the  combined  cost  of  the  two — Dwight 
D.  Eisentiotver  and  Nimitz — had  gone  up 
$833.3  million  over  the  original  Navy 
planning  estimate.  Even  at  that,  the  cost 
of  CVN-70  alone  will  be  almost  double 
the  cost  of  the  Nimitz. 

Even  at  $3  billion,  the  bill  still  Is  not 
paid;  $3  billion  <loes  not  cover  ttoe  sal- 
aries of  the  5.000  people  aboard  CVN- 
70.  It  does  not  cover  maintenance,  and 
maintenance  of  a  carrier  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive maintenance  In  the  Navy.  It  does 
not  provide  the  money  to  replace  the  air- 
craft on  the  carrier  every  6  years,  their 
normal  life. 


For  the  lifespan  of  this  one  aircraft 
carrier,  which  the  Navy  estimates  at  30 
years,  the  real  cost  will  exceed  $10  bil- 
Uon.  A  table  prepared  by  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information  provides  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  true  price  of  CVN-70. 
Costs  of  CVN-70  over  30  geart—tio  biUion ' 

Carrier  procurement •972.000,000 

Aircraft  procurement' 4,103,200,000 

Escort  ships  procurement «._     1, 088.  400.  000 
Task    icH-ce    operation    and 

maintenance  iSO  years) '._     4,218.000.000 


30-year  total  cost 10,381.600.000 

>  In  constant  FY  1973  dollars. 
'  Pour  luU  buys  of  P-14's,  A-7K's  and  A- 
6E's;  and  3  buys  of  all  other  aircraft. 
»  Cost  of  4  nuclear-powered  escorts. 
♦  $140.6  mUllon  per  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  does  not  make  good 
sense  to  spend  that  much  money  for  one 
ship,  especially  since  the  United  States 
still  will  have  12  aircraft  carriers  in 
1981.  Three  of  them  nuclear-powered. 
Using  £dl  of  that  money  to  build  a  single 
aircraft  carrier  obviously  means  It  can 
not  be  used  on  other  projects  and  pro- 
grams, domestic  and  inllitary  programs. 
Comdr.  Roy  Beavers.  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
a  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chief 
of  NavEd  Operations,  summarized  the 
problem  very  clearly: 

I'm  concerned  that  If  we  make  too  many 
of  these  big  heavy  Investments  In  the  tradi- 
tional carrter-type  Navy,  we're  not  going  to 
have  the  resources  to  make  these  Invest- 
ments of  a  new  kind  that  we  need  for  the 
submarine  underseas  war. 

These  kinds  of  choices  are  the  most 
difficult  decisions  Congress  has  to  make. 
But  they  also  are  the  most  important. 
When  the  Senate  voted  yesterday  to  move 
rapidly  forward  with  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, it  made  that  decision.  Yesterday, 
this  body  decided  to  go  ahead  with  what 
Commander  Beavers  called  the  new  kind 
of  investment.  That  decision  makes  it  all 
the  more  imperative  that  we  hold  up  (m 
the  old  type  investment,  the  aircraft 
carrier.  This  country  cannot  afford 
everything  that  the  military  proposes. 

This  is  the  point:  As  Congress  con- 
siders the  budget  for  fiscal  1974,  it  is 
doing  far  more  than  allocating  money 
for  next  year. 

It  is  spending  money  that  is  not  In  the 
treasury  yet.  money  that  taxpayers  have 
not  even  earned  yet.  A  decision  to  build 
weapons  today  will  affect  Federal  spend- 
ing and  Inflation  for  years  and  years  into 
the  future. 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  esti-  I 
mated  that  militar>-  spending  will  exceed  » 
$100  billion  in  the  next  5  years.  WTiether 
or  not  that  actuallj'  will  happen  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  what  Congress  does 
and  has  done  in  the  last  10  days — on 
the  new  weapons  systems  outlined  In  the 
military  procurement  bill  before  us  now 
and  on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  next  month. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion throughout  this  \-ear  about  the  need 
to  reform  the  way  Congress  considers  the 
Federal  Government's  budget.  The  di?- 
cussion  often  focuses  on  changing  the 
committee  structure  and  making  more 
Information  available  to  Congress  so  It 
can  make  enlightened  decisions,  but  If 
Congress  is  really  to  assert  control  of 
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Federal  spending,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  a  partlcxUar 
budget.  Every  Federal  budget  la  restricted 
by  the  fiscal  year,  but  the  impact  of  that 
Federal  budget  is  not. 

And  if  the  Senate  approves  the  $657 
million  for  the  aircraft  carrier  this  year, 
the  country  will  still  be  paying  for  it  in 
the  year  2010. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  we  could  ac- 
cept that  staggering  cost,  with  its  terrible 
impact  on  infiatlon.  If  the  CVN-70  of- 
fered an  excellent  return  on  the  $3  billion 
investment.  But  the  return  is  not  excel- 
lent— it  is  questionable  at  best. 

A  94,000-ton  aircraft  carrier  Is  terribly 
walnerable.  Smaller  and  less  expensive 
ships  can  do  the  job  better,  and  even  if 
the  aircraft  carrier  is  still  an  extremelv 
effective  and  useful  ship,  this  countrj- 
alreadj-  has  enough  of  them.  We  do  not 
need  another  one — not  now,  not  at  $3 
billloij. 

THE    AIRCRATT    CABBIES'S    PUKPOSE 

The  Navy  has  told  us  that  the  aircraft 
carrier  has  two  major  roles  in  peacetime: 
to  control  the  seas  and  to  project  U.S 
military  power  abroad. 

At  best,  the  use  of  aircraft  carriers  to 
project  power  by  "showing  the  flag"  is 
quesUonable.  At  worst,  it  is  dangerous. 
This  administration  has  emphasized 
wisely  that  Pax  Americana  is  no  longer 
a  legitimate  aim  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
no  longer  useful  to  have  the  fleet  steam 
into  Manila  Bay.  My  distmguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fclbricht> 
has  spoken  on  occasion  about  the  "role" 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  in  executing  for- 
eign policy : 

It  Is  true  tiiat  It  is  a  precision  Instrument 
of  diplomacy,  ir  the  diplomacy  is  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  Intimidation  and  coercion 
of  smaller  countries  around  the  world 
the  aircraft  carrier  would  be  an  Incentive 
would  ter.d  to  induce  Intervention  In  many 
places  where,  with  a  Uttle  passage  of  time 
and  patience,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
int«rveDe. 

If  the  U.S.  Navy  is  strong  and  able 
every  country  in  the  world  is  going  to 
know  about  it.  The  strength  and  ability 
cannot  be  based  on  the  Illusion  of  power 
that  comes  with  the  display  of  large 
ships.  The  power  and  effectiveness  must 
be  real.  Besides,  if  the  Navy  really  is  in- 
terested In  flexing  Its  muscles  in  pubUc 
all  It  needs  to  do  is  have  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine "show  the  flag."  After  all,  a  Po- 
laris represents  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rence. At  best,  the  carrier  is  a  tacUcal 
weapon,  not  even  part  of  that  deterrent 
force. 

A  second  fundamental  use  for  aircraft 
carriers,  the  Navy  contends,  is  helping 
to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  need  to  do  that.  We  depend  on 
free  and  open  naval  commerce  for  oil  and 
countless  other  essential  products  So 
the  question  is  not  whether  to  control 
the  sea  lanes  but  how  best  to  do  it. 

Aircraft  carriers  can  help  do  the  job, 
but  there  are  other  weapons  systems  as 
capable  or  more  capable  of  doing  It.  Every 
year,  for  the  last  3  years.  The  Brookings 
Institution  has  analyzed  the  Federal  bud- 
get and  published  its  results  in  a  re- 
markable aeries  of  books.    'Setting  Na- 
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tlonal  Priorities."  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution's 1972  report  discussed  the  alter- 
natives to  building  more  big  aircraft  car- 
riers: 

virtually  all  of  the  missions  can  be  per- 
formed at  leaat  to  some  extent  by  forces 
other  than  carriers— land  based  fighter  at- 
tack and  ASW  aircraft  and  submarines  for 
example 

The  advocates  of  the  CVN-70  cite  this 
country's  response  to  the  1970  Jordanian 
crisis  as  an  example  of  the  imlque  abil- 
ity of  aircraft  carriers.  Without  engag- 
ing in  a  debate  over  the  wisdom  or  Effec- 
tiveness of  sending  an  aircraft  carrier  to 
respond  to  that  situation,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  if  this  amendment  passed 
there  still  wUl  be  a  6th  fleet  with  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  Mediterranean.  And 
the  fleet  and  the  carriers  will  be  no  less 
effective  than  they  are  today. 

At  Issue  here  is  not  whether  to  elim- 
inate aircraft  curlers  but  whether  to 
add  another  one  —at  a  cost  of  $3  billion. 
The  aircraft  carrier  at  one  time  was 
the  backbone  of  the  fleet.  But  the  out- 
come of  nuclear  or  conventional  wars  at 
sea  no  longer  will  depend  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  firepower  of  aircraft  car- 
riers. The  incredible  advances  in  sub- 
marine technology— with  a  correspond- 
ing lag  in  anti-submarine  warfare — have 
made  the  submarine  master  of  the  sea 
If  there  is  a  "backbone"  of  the  Navy,  it 
is  the  submarine,  not  the  aircraft  carrier. 
Both  as  a  tactical  and  strategic  weapon, 
the  submarine  has  replaced  the  carrier 
as  the  dominant  naval  force. 

The  U.S.  Na/>-  and  the  Soviet  Navy 
have  recognize<l  that.  The  SovieJ;  Navy 
though  has  put  away  its  fJf^tensions 
about  the  importahce  of  surface  ships  as 
offensive  weapons,  while  we  apparently 
have  not.  In  the  July  1972,  issue  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Comdr.  Roy  Beavers  questioned  the  mod- 
em role  of  the  aircraft  carrier: 

Is  it  going  to  take  a  war  at  sea  to  prove 
that  the  U.S.  Navys  caplUl  shli>— the  air- 
craft carrier,  though  defended  by  its  costly 
retinue  of  escorts  and  umbrella  of  manned 
aircraft— lo  Ul-sulted  to  contest  command  of 
the  seas  emanating  from  the  capital  ship  of 
the  Soviet  Navy,  the  attack  submarine? 


At  least  where  the  aircraft  carrier  is 
concerned,  the  issue  of  viilnerabillty 
carries  with  it  two  separate  questions. 
First,  can  the  aircraft  carrier  be  sunk 
easily?  And  second,  can  the  aircraft  car- 
rier be  put  out  of  action  easily? 

On  the  first  question,  the  Navy  makes 
a  good  case.  If  the  CVN-70  is  built,  it 
win  carry  the  latest  In  defensive  and 
safety  measures.  It  wUl  have  special 
armor  plating  along  its  hull.  In  short  it 
would  be  dlfBcult  to  sink  during  a  con- 
ventional war.  Of  course,  in  a  nuclear 
war,  the  aircraft  carrier,  like  every  other 
surface  ship,  simply  wouldn't  have  a 
chance. 

The  second  quesUon— can  the  aircraft 
carrier  be  put  out  of  action  easily?— is 
not  disposed  of  so  readily.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  aircraft  carrier  must  be  able  to 
launch  and  recover  its  aircraft.  It  has  a 
flight  deck  to  do  that,  but  as  the  experi- 
ences of  World  War  n  have  Indicated, 
a  few  bombs— today,  perhaps  a  few  mis- 
sUes— on  the  flight  deck  will  force  the 
aircraft  carrier  out  of  acUon,  because 
it  cannot  launch  or  recover  its  aircraft 
The  1972  Brookings  Institution  study  on 
the  aircraft  carrier  emphasized  the 
problem : 

In  the  Second  World  War.  60  percent  of 
the  carriers  that  took  one  hit  by  a  kamikaze 
and  all  carriers  that  were  hit  more  than 
once  were  forced  to  return  to  port  for  re- 
pairs .  .  .  making  ample  allowance  for  im- 
provements In  damage  control  since  World 
War  Two.  It  to  estimated  that  four  or  five 
hits  by  Soviet  alr-to-surface  mlssUes  (ASMs) 
would  force  a  carrier  to  retire  .  .  .  since  only 
a  few  hits  on  a  carrier  would  force  it  to 
retire,  it  seems  unlikely  that  carriers  could 
be  successfuUy  defended 
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It  is  a  provocative  question,  and  I  hope 
there  are  better  ways  to  find  the  answer. 
HOW  vm,NERABLE  IS  rr? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
the  CVN-70  proposal  In  the  Senate  last 
year,  much  of  the  controversy  turned  on 
the  "vulnerability"  of  an  aircraft  carrier 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Saxbe  )  summarized  one  side  of  the 
argument  succinctly  and  graphically: 

Obviously,  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of 
business.  $10  bUllon  down  the  hole  with  a 
carrier  that  can  be  sunk  by  a  motorboat. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Navy  disputes 
that  contention.  But  It  is  indisputable 
that  surface  ships  are  very  vulnerable 
In  an  age  of  nuclear  attack  submarines, 
reconnaissance  satellites,  and  surface- 
to-surface  guided  missiles— the  kind 
that  sunk  the  Israeli  destroyer  Eilat  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  more  than  5  years 
ago.  And  of  all  the  surface  ships,  the 
aircraft  carrier  Is  the  biggest. 


And  the  Brookings  report  concluded 
that  "technology  and  other  develop- 
ments In  recent  years  have  made  the 
aircraft  carriers  more,  rather  than  less, 
vulnerable." 

In  response  to  all  of  this,  the  Navy 
points  out  that  it  did  not  lose  a  single 
carrier  to  land-based  aircraft  during  all 
of  Worid  War  II  and  that,  since  then,  not 
a  single  carrier  has  been  lost,  period. 
But  those  arguments  Ignore  one  funda- 
mental point:  Since  World  War  II.  U.S. 
aircraft  carriers  have  never  been  opix)sed 
or  seriously  threatened"  by  an  enemy,  not 
In  Korea,  not  in  Lebanon,  not  in  Jordan 
and  not  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  enemy 
rarely  had  the  ability,  let  alone  the  de- 
sire, to  att^ick  them. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  there 
might  ever  be  a  conventional  war  at  sea 
with  the  Soviet  Union— and  that  as- 
sumption is  highly  questionable — US 
aircraft  carriers  would  be  faced  with 
serious  opposition  for  the  first  time,  op- 
position from  submarines,  patrol  boats 
and  land-based  aircraft.  To  respond  to 
that  threat,  the  aircraft  carrier  would 
have  to  use  a  very  large  percentage  of  Its 
resources,  aircraft  and  escort  vessels,  for 
defense.  That  very  obviously  limits  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  tactical  weapon. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  acute  in 
areas  like  the  Mediterranean  where  it  is 
difficult  to  hide  and  where  Soviet  sub- 
marines, patrol  boats,  and  land-based 
aircraft  can  easily  strike  at  US  aircraft 
carriers.    The    recent   developments   In 


J 


technology  and  Soviet  naval  deployment 
led  Brookings  to  conclude  in  its  latest 
report  that  the  carrier  would  not  do  this 
country  much  good  in  a  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union: 

In  practice,  carriers  probably  would  not  be 
used  at  all,  or  at  most  in  ancillary  operations, 
against  land  targets  ...  thus  the  United 
States  to  likely  to  need  fewer  carriers  for  the 
projection  (of  power)  mission  in  the  1980'8.  . . 

Vulnerability  cannot  be  separated  from 
cost.  Every  surface  ship — no  matter  how 
expensive  or  well-armored — can  be  sunk. 
Every  surface  ship  can  be  put  out  of  ac- 
tion and  forced  to  retire.  Bo,  in  this  area 
as  with  so  many  others.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  worth.  How  great  a  degree  of 
survivability  does  this  weapons  system 
provide  and  at  what  price? 

Even  If  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier's  survival  In  a  conventional 
or  a  nuclear  war  are  50-50  or  better,  we 


still  must  pause   before  committing  $3 
billion  and  5,000  lives  on  those  odds. 

HOW    MAirr    CAMUXBS    DO    WX    IfXXDt 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  vitally 
Important  question  that  remains  to  be 
discussed  and  answered.  If  we  accept  the 
Navy's  argument  about  vulnerability.  If 
we  accept  the  contention  that  a  94.000- 
ton  aircraft  carrier  is  "uniquely"  suited 
for  the  job  it  is  supposed  to  do,  and  even 
if  we  agree  that  $3  billion  Is  a  reasonable 
price  to  pay  for  It,  the  CVN-70  still  is  not 
justified.  By  voting  for  this  amendment 
and  against  the  CVN-70,  the  Senate  will 
not  be  voting  against  the  aircraft  carrier 
as  a  concept  or  as  a  naval  weapons 
system.  Right  now.  today,  this  country 
has  14  major  aircraft  carriers  and  2 
antisubmarine  warfare — ASW — carriers. 
Given  that  force  level,  we  do  not  need, 
and  we  carmot  afford,  another  one. 

The  fluctuations  In  the  number  of  air- 


craft carriers  in  the  U.S.  Fleet  over  the 
years  make  an  interesting  study.  At  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  there  were 
seven  In  operation.  At  its  end,  there  were 
almost  100.  The  number  of  carriers  had 
dropped  to  7  by  the  Ume  the  conflict 
in  Korea  began,  but  13  years  later,  in 
1965,  the  United  States  had  24.  Now, 
there  are  14.  and  if  the  CVN-70  is  not 
built,  this  coimtry  still  will  have  12  air- 
craft carriers  in  1981 — 3  of  them 
nuclear  powered. 

The  Navy  has  provided  a  chart  on  the 
makeup  of  the  current  carrier  force,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
chart  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  committee  hearing 
after  committee  hearing,  the  Navy  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  minimum  car- 
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•  Oriskany  (CVA-34)  was  launched  Oct  13,  1945.  Constrtirtion  susp*nd*d  2  y**r».  Rushwl  to 
completion  for  Korean  war. 


«  Plans  for  retirement  in  fiscal  year  1974  have  been  announced 
*  Beyond  expected  service  life. 


rier  force  of  12.  The  service  would  have 
preferred  15  carriers  but,  as  the  Navy 
has  conceded,  that  is  not  practically  or 
financially  feasible.  However,  without 
CVN-70,  the  Navy  stiU  will  have  a  force 
of  12  carriers  by  1981,  the  year  CVN-70 
would  go  into  operation.  As  the  chart 
indicates,  11  aircraft  carriers — from  the 
Eisenhower,  the  newest,  to  the  Forrestal. 
the  oldest — will  be  "modem,"  by  the 
Navy's  own  definition.  The  12th  aircraft 
carrier,  Midway,  wsis  built  just  after  the 
war.  but  it  recently  has  been  overhauled 
and  modernized. 

The  status  of  the  Midway— B.nd  its  ef- 
fectiveness into  the  19B0's — was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  controversy  during 
a  debate  on  an  amendment  similar  to  this 
one  last  year.  Midioay  was  overhauled 
and  partially  rebuilt  2  years  ago  at  a  cost 
of  $197.2  million.  The  conversion  In- 
cluded new  deck-edge  elevators,  new 
catapaults  and  arresting  gear,  a  larger 
ansled  flight  deck,  and  a  variety  of  other 
improvements.  When  Midway  rejoined 
the  fleet,  the  Navy  was  rather  proud,  and 
It  issued  a  press  release  which  read,  In 
part: 

Miduay's  conversion  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive modernization  ever  made  to  a 
U.S.  Navy  ship.  She  wUl  be  capable  of  han- 
dling the  largest  and  most  complex  aircraft 
and  weapons  systems  in  the  Navy's  arsenal 
through  the  7 9«0'i— emphasis  added. 

Since  then,  the  Navj-  has  changed  its 
mind,  arguing  that  Midway  cannot  be 
counted  on  after  1981  when  it  will  be 
over  35  years  old.  and  the  Navy  changed 
its  mind  about  Midway  only  when  the 
CVN-70  proposal  became  controversial. 

The  Navy  has  had  excellent  success 
with  other  conversion  and  moderniza- 


tion programs,  and  there  is  no  sound  rea- 
son for  selling  Midway  short.  No  one 
would  argue  that  Midway  will  be  as  fast 
or  as  versatile  or  as  capable  as  a  brand 
new  CVN-70.  Of  course,  it  would  not. 

But  to  argue  that  Midway  can  never  be 
as  good  as  CVN-70  begs  the  question.  The 
real  issue  before  us  is  not  Midway,  but 
rather  we,  as  a  Nation,  can  afford  to 
spend  $3  billion  to  build  another  giant 
alrcrsift  carrier  when  we  already  have  14, 
when  we  still  have  12  in  the  next  decade. 

Midway  and  CVN-70  aside,  there  is  a 
great  smd  luiresolved  controversy  over 
whether  even  12  carriers  are  necessary. 
The  Navy  repeatedly  has  said  that  it 
needs  12  carriers — four  of  them  nuclear- 
powered — but  it  never  reallj'  has  ex- 
plained why  it  needs  12.  Why  not  13? 
Why  not  11  or  9.  as  some  naval  experts 
have  suggested  and  recommended?  Why 
is  the  number  12  so  magical  when  it  is 
connected  with  aircraft  carriers? 

Of  the  14  U.S.  aircraft  carriers.  10  are 
on  patrol  right  now.  Oriskany.  Midway. 
Kitty  Hawk  are  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Pacific.  Hancock  and  Coral  Sea  are 
in  the  South  China  Sea— Constellation 
In  the  Philippine  Sea.  The  Roosevelt  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  are  in  the  Atlantic  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Mediterranean  pa- 
trol. The  Independence  Is  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. America  is  cruising  off  Norfolk, 
Va.  Pour  other  carriers  are  tied  up:  En- 
terprise and  Saratoga  in  overhaul. 
Ranger  and  Forrestal  in  port. 

The  Navy  says  that  these  aircraft  car- 
riers perform  a  variety  of  essential  serv- 
ices— "controlling"  the  seas,  projecting 
U.S.  military  power  by  "showing  the 
fiag,"  and  maintaining  American  pres- 
ence overseas.   Accepting,  for  the  mo- 


ment, the  need  for  those  services,  the 
question  still  remtiins:  Why  does  it  take 
12  aircraft  carriers,  four  of  them  nuclear- 
powered,  to  perform  those  services? 

For  the  purposes  the  Navy  describes, 
an  n-carrier  force  in  the  1980's  will  be 
sufficient,  and  a  9-carrier  force  might 
be  able  to  do  the  job  as  well.  The  bur- 
den of  proving  the  necessity  for  12  air- 
craft carriers  rests  with  the  Navy,  and 
so  far  at  least,  the  Navy  has  not  made 
its  case. 

As  part  of  its  analyses,  the  Brookings 
Institution  has  ouUined  3  broad  car- 
rier force  level  altemaUves,  including 
force  levels  of  9  carriers  and  11  or  12 
carriers. 

Brookings  sets  the  minimum  number 
of  aircraft  carriers  at  nine,  as  its  1973 
fiscal  year  report  said:, 

on  the  assumption  that  thto  force 
would  be  adequate  from  now  throuehout  the 
1980's. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

This  policy  would  assume  that  carriers 
would  not  be  usable  against  land  targets  in 
a  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  nine  carriers 
would  be  sufficient  for  other  mlssloas  In  a 
war  In  which  the  CS.SJi  was  involved,  for 
other  types  of  wars,  and  for  peacetime  polit- 
ical and  crisis  needs. 

The  Brookings  report  notes  that  as  a 
rule  of  thumb,  it  takes  three  carriers  in 
the  force  to  maintain  one  carrier  con- 
tinuousUv  on  station.  The  backup  car- 
riers make  crew  rotation  and  mainte- 
nance possible.  •On  this  basis,"  the 
Brookings  report  concludes: 

The  fore*  lev*!  on  nine  would  sllow  one 
carrier  to  be  continuously  on  sta:ton  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  two  In  wvstera  Pactflc.  or 
vice  veraau 
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Even  with  only  nine  carriers  In  1981. 
more  than  three  could  be  on  patrol  at 
once.  The  ratio  right  now  is  4  carriers 
out  of  service  for  every  10  on  patrol.  As 
two  more  nuclear-powered  carriers  join 
the  fleet,  that  ratio  can  only  improve 
because  of  the  advantages  in  speed, 
range,  and  staying  power  that  nuclear 
energy  brings. 

In  the  past,  the  Navy  has  argued  that 
a  nuclear  carrier  Is  at  least  one-and-a- 
half  times  as  valuable  as  a  conventional 
carrier.  Using  that  reasoning,  a  carrier 
force  of  9  in  1981  would  be  as  effective 
as  a  carrier  force  of  10  or  11  today. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  of  carrier 
force  levels  goes  far  beyond  this  debate 
today  and  CVN-70.  If  the  Navy  insists 
on  maintaining  a  "modem"  carrier  force 
of  12  into  the  future,  a  new  sdrcraft  car- 
rier will  have  to  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  under  construction  every  other 
year.  In  order  to  maintain  a  12-carrier 
force  that  includes  no  ships  older  than 
30  years.  7  new  carriers  would  have 
to  be  authorized  between  1979  and  1985. 
With  that  in  mind.  Congress  will  have  to 
reconcile  itself  to  vast  expenditures  in 
the  next  decade  for  carriers. 

To  keep  a  force  of  12.  it  will  cost  more 
than  to  build  the  Trident  fleet,  because 
each  aircraft  carrier  with  escorts  and 
planes  will  be  $3  billion. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  reduce  the 
carrier  force  level  and  find  other  ships 
that  can  do  the  job  of  the  mammoth  car- 
rier for  less  money. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  size  of  any  carrier  force  cannot  be 
discussed  in  a  vacuum.  The  aircraft  car- 
rier is  not  this  country's  only  military 
representative  overseas.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide this  country's  only  source  of  tactical 
air  power. 

In  countries  across  the  world,  the  air 
force  maintains  tactical  fighters  and 
bombers.  As  the  number  of  aircraft  car- 
riers h^s  declined,  so  has  the  nimiber  of 
aircraft  carrier  air  wings. 

Those  tactical  aircraft  have  increased 
range  tmd  effectiveness.  There  are  fewer 
overseas  Air  Force  bases  today  but  the 
Air  Force  has  not  complained  that  its 
forces  have  diminished.  In  addition,  the 
Army  has  troops  stationed  around  the 
world  with  greater  firepower  and  mo- 
bility than  ever  before. 

Some  aircraft  carriers  are  necessary 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  need  another  air- 
craft carrier  now. 


September  28,  197S 


THK    SOVUl    THKKAT 

During  the  debate  over  the  Trident 
submarine  proposal,  much  was  made  of 
the  Soviet  threat  with  the  implication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  "Trident"- 
type  of  submarine  already.  When  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Navy  have  testified 
about  the  need  for  CVN-70,  they  too  have 
talked  about  the  Soviet  threat— in  terms 
of  Soviet  aircraft  carriers. 

We  have  heard  that  same  justification 
for  the  B-1.  the  ICBM.  the  Trident,  and 
every  other  weapon  proposed.  "We  must 
build. '  the  argument  goes,  "because  the 
Soviets  are  catching  up  or  going  ahead 
of  us." 

There  should  be  no  confusion  on  this 
point 

The  Soviet  Union  has  built  what  can 
be  called  an  "aircraft  carrier."  They  are 
building  another  one  now.  according  to 


the  Navy.  But  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
can  these  two  ships  be  considered  com- 
parable or  threatening  to  this  country's 
attack  carriers.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Elliot  Richa-rdson's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
March  bears  that  out: 

They  have  one  (deleted).  And  they  h*ve 
Just  laid  the  keel  lot  the  second.  The  first 
one  Is  about  900  reet  long,  and  40.000  tons. 
It  Is  about  halX  of  the  displacement  oX  our 
own  Fotrestal  class  or  SisenJioicer  class  car- 
riers. It  has  a  rather  short  flight  deck  (de- 
leted). It  appears  to  be  designed  to  provide 
air  cover  for  Soviet  naval  task  forces  through 
the  use  of  helicopters  and  very  short  takeoff 
and  landing  aircraft. 

Helicopters  and  very  short  takeofT 
and  landing  aircraft — these  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  tactical  firepower  that  Is  massed 
on  every  major  U.S.  aircraft  carrier.  Un- 
like our  own  carriers,  the  Soviet  light 
carrier  is  designed  primarily  for  defense 
purposes.  It  hardly  represents  a  major 
threat. 

So  let  us  make  this  plain:  the  Soviets 
have  no  aircraft  carriers  of  our  tjrpe.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  plans  for  them 
to  build  supercarriers.  We  have  heard 
of  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and 
how  it  might  surpass  ours,  yet  they  have 
no  carrier  of  our  type  and  no  plans  for 
any. 

All  of  the  countries  of  the  world  put 
together  do  not  have  one  quarter  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  power  of  this  country. 
There  are  no  indications  that  the  balance 
wiU  change— whether  the  U.S.  carrier 
force  level  stands  at  15.  12,  or  even  9 

During  the  Trident  debate  yesterday, 
there  also  was  great  controversy  over  the 
importance  of  the  Trident  program  as  a 
■bargaining  chip"  in  the  SALT  talks.  My 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson" 
argued  forcibly  that  the  United  States 
could  not  bargain  from  a  position  of 
strength  without  Trident. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  argument 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  an  issue  here. 
The  aircraft  carrier  generally— and  the 
CVN-70  in  particular— carmot  possibly 
be  a  "bargaining  chip"  because  no  one 
else  has  the  quantity  and  quality  of  car- 
riers that  we  do  and.  furthermore,  no 
one  else  seems  to  want  them. 

The  mere  fact  that  no  other  navy  in 
the  world  is  bent  on  building  majestic 
and  gigantic  aircraft  carriers— together 
with  an  acceptance  of  the  changing  role 
and  incredible  cost  of  big  carriers— ought 
to  lead  our  own  Navy  to  reevaluate  the 
big  carrier  as  a  practical  weapon. 

ALTBUIATIVXS 

Unless  we  are  to  contiifue  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  indefinitely  to  buUd  large 
aircraft  carriers,  we  have  to  find  alterna- 
tives. The  Navy  itself  has  proposed  a  "sea 
control  ship"— SCS— that  It  says  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  large  carriers 
in  'How-risk"  areas. 

The  Navy  had  requested  almost  $30 
mlUlon  In  this  year's  budget  for  initial 
procurement  of  long  lead  items  for  SCS 
but  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee rejected  the  request.  The  committee 
said  funding  should  wait  "until  such  time 
as  the  concept  has  been  completely  vali- 
dated and  the  'optimum  aircraft'— for 
SCS— have  been  fully  defined." 
SCS  could  perform  many  of  the  duties 


of  the  large  carriers — from  antisubma- 
rine warfare. to  convoy  escort  duty  to  dis- 
playing American  presence  overseas— 
and  It  could  perform  them  with  less  ex- 
pense. The  Navy  plans  eight  of  these 
ships  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.1  billion.  Just 
about  what  It  takes   to  construct   the 

During  hearings  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Vice  Admiral  Price 
said  sea  control  ships  "can  adequately 
carry  out  worldwide  sea  control  tasks  in 
an  effective  manner— but^lt  could  not 
carry  the  P-14's  the  aircraft  carrier  has 
to  have."  But  the  big  carriers  would  stUl 
carry  the  F-14's. 

COST    OF    CANCnxSTIOIf    O*    DCLAT 

It  is  no  secret  that  Congress  author- 
ized $299  million  last  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  long  lead  items  for  the  CVN- 
70,  mostly  for  propulsion.  The  advocates 
of  the  CVN-70  proposal  no  doubt  will 
argue  that  the  authorization  presents  us 
with  a  fait  accompli.  It  most  certainly 
does  not. 

The  Navy  has  told  me  that,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1973.  less  than  2  weeks  ago 
only  $15  million  of  that  amount  had  been 
spent.  It  said  that  the  remainder  of  the 
money  has  been  "obligated"  to  contrac- 
tors. During  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  Q.  Rickover.  Director  U  S 
Navy  Nuclear  Propulsion  Directorate, 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  "$60  to  $100 
million— if  the  CVN-70  is  not  approved 
this  year,  and  we  are  required  to  termi- 
nate the  contracts  we  have  placed  "  Ad- 
miral Rickover  also  said  that  a  delay  in 
the  CVN-70  program  would  cost  $50 
million. 

However,  at  least  some  of  that  "invest- 
ment" would  not  be  lost.  Since  CVN-70 
would  be  almost  Identical  to  Eisenhower 
and  Ntmitz.  equipment  being  built  for 
CVN-70  could  be  used  as  spare  parts  for 
those  two  other  aircraft  carriers.  In  any 
event,  at  worst,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  out  $155  million,  using  the 
Navy's  own  figures,  and  at  best,  it  would 
be  out  $65  million.  Whatever  the  figure 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $3  billion  that  aU 
of  us  WiU  be  out  if  the  CVN-70  is  built 
It  certainly  makes  little  sense  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  Less  than  3  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  would  be  lost  if  we 
discontinued  CVN-70. 

co)rci.tTsioN 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  Physically,  the 
CyN-70  will  be  an  impressive  ship,  but 
then  so  will  its  cost.  If  we  buUd  it   the 
American  people  will  not  be  getting  a 
good  return  on  their  Investment  of  $3 
billion.  For  all  of  the  publicity  and  pro- 
jections.   CVN-70    remains    a    pro^l 
grounded  more  on  naval  tradition  and 
nostalgia  than  on  commonsense   Times 
have  changed— the  "golden  age"  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  has  passed— and  so  must 
the  traditional  concepts  of  naval  military 
power.  With  Its  sea  control  ship  proposal 
the  Navy  has  started  to  move  in  the  right 
direction,    but    It   first   must   clear   Uie 
hurdle  of  an  obsession  with  yet  another 
supercarrier. 

On  this  vote— one  of  the  last  on  the 
military  procurement  blU— more  is  at 
stake  than  just  the  fate  of  the  CVN-70 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  I  think  our 
credibUity  and  our  resjjonsibllity  are  at 
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stake  as  well.  We  all  have  spoken  of  the 
need  to  control  Federal  spending.  We  all 
have  maintained  that  fiscal  responsi- 
bility Is  the  Congress  responsibility.  Yet, 
time  after  time,  in  these  last  10  days,  the 
Senate  seems  to  have  forgotten  that— In 
the  face  of  some  rather  intense  "persua- 
sive" efforts  that,  I  am  told,  are  virtually 
unprecedented.  Whatever  the  reason, 
whatever  the  cause,  the  Senate  has  not 
voted  to  reduce  military  spending.  It  has 
voted  to  increase  it — by  one-third  over 
the  recommendations  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  amount  of  Federal  spending  al- 
ways has  been  an  issue  in  this  country, 
and  littie  more  than  20  years  ago,  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  speech  by  a  prominent 
public  official.  This  is  how  part  of  It 
went: 

Every  gua  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  In  arms  is  not  spend- 
ing money  alone.  It  Is  spending  the  sweat 
of  Its  laborers,  the  genius  of  Its  scientists, 
the  hopes  of  its  chUdren  .  .  .  the  cost  of 
one  modern  heavy  bomber  is  this:  a  modem 
brick  school  In  more  than  30  cities.  It  Is  two 
electric  power  plants,  two  fine  fuUy-equlpped 
ho^ltals.  ...  We  pay  for  a  single  fighter 
plane  with  a  half-mllUon  bushels  of  wheat. 
We  pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new  homes 
that  could  have  housed  more  than  8.000  peo- 
ple. ThU,  I  repeat,  Is  the  best  way  of  Ufe  to 
be  found  on  the  road  the  world  has  been 
taking.  This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all.  In 
any  true  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of  threaten- 
ing war.  It  U  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross 
of  iron. 

The  speaker  was  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower. The  costs  have  increased  quite  a 
bit  since  then.  And  so  has  the  need  to 
make  the  right  decisions. 

So  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  additional 
money,  the  $657  million  this  year  which 
will  ultimately  cost  us  $3  billion.'  I  urge 
support  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas wanted  me  to  yield  to  him 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  I  reserve  my  time 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  How  much 
time  did  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Five  minutes  ought 
to  be  enough  to  start  with. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  a  very  thoughtful  and  thorough 
speech.  He  dealt  with  the  basic  question. 
I  think,  in  an  unanswerable  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and 
others  in  cosponsorlng  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  $657  million  requested  by 
the  Na\y  for  construction  of  another  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier,  the  bllllon-doUar 
CVN-70,  or  I  could  say  $3  bUllon. 

In  considering  this  request  for  funds, 
we  should  weigh  the  needs  for  this  ex- 
tremely expensive  ship  against  the  need 
to  reduce  Government  spending.  We 
should  contrast  the  $657  million  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  spend  for  this  ad- 
ditional carrier  against  the  cuts  it  wants 


to  make  in  health  disaster  relief,  water 
and  sewer,  and  education  programs. 

In  my  view  the  determination  of  need 
can  be  made  rather  easily.  The  Navy  al- 
ready has  one  nuclear  carrier,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  pointed  out.  the 
Enterprise,  In  service,  and  two  others,  the 
Nimitz  and  the  Dwight  D  Eisenhower. 
imder  construction.  These  two  carriers 
will  cost  a  total  of  $1.3  bUlion  accordmg 
to  the  Navy,  with  the  Nimitz  due  to  be 
delivered  In  1974  and  the  Eisenhotoer  In 
1975. 

The  Navy  currenUy  has  14  attack  air- 
craft carriers  and  has  estimated  that  a 
force  of  11  or  12  modem  aircraft  carriers 
will  be  in  operation  In  the  early  1980's 
with  the  CVN-70  becoming  the  12th  if  it 
Is  built.  These  carriers,  with  1,000  mod- 
em aircraft,  would  constitute  a  powerful 
and  more  than  adequate  fleet.  Without 
the  CVN-70  we  would  still  have  six  car- 
riers stationed  In  the  AUanUc  and  Medi- 
terranean, and  five  carriers  In  the  Pa- 
cific, three  of  which  would  be  nuclear- 
powered. 

CVN-70  would  represent  an  incre- 
mental addition  to  our  sea-based  power 
of  only  one-twelfth,  at  a  cost  ranging 
weU  Into  the  billions.  There  is  simply  no 
justification  for  such  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure for  this  purpose. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
$1  bUllon  is  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  carrier  only.  Costs  of  the  aircraft 
and  escort  vehicles  would  also  be  con- 
siderable, probably  as  much  as  $1  billion 
for  the  planes  and  another  billion  for 
the  escort  ships.  Thus  the  basic  costs  of 
CVN-70  would  reaUy  be  more  in  the 
range  of  $3  billion.  This  says  nothing  of 
the  costs  of  operating,  maintaining  and 
manning  the  ship.  The  Center  for  De- 
fense InformatlOTi  calls  this  the  most 
expensive  ship  ever  built  and  says  that 
over  30  years  the  carrier.  Its  aircraft  and 
Its  ship  and  air  crew  will  cost  about  $10  4 
billion. 

The  CVN-70  Is  an  extravagance  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  cost  and  need 
Indeed  there  are  strong  questions  about 
the  role  and  value  of  aircraft  carriers 
In  this  era.  Aircraft  carriers  have  no  role 
In  the  direct  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  also  are  unlikely  to  have  a  mission 
In  any  nuclear  war.  Carriers  will  be  ex- 
tremely vxilnerable  In  ar~  aiajor  con- 
frontation. 

The  carrier  Is  In  no  way  ntal  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  an 
outmoded  naval  weapons  system.  Its  only 
real  role  In  this  age  Is  as  an  instrument 
of  intervention.  It  is  a  weapon  without 
a  legitimate  mission. 

By  now  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
unwisdom  of  military  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  equip  ourselves  with  still 
another  carrier.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  we  already  have  more  than 
ample  means  of  getting  Involved  in  far- 
away adventures. 

Testifying  last  year  on  behalf  of  the 
CVN-70,  Vice  Adm.  Jerome  H.  King  told 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

The  peacetime  presence  mission  of  the  at- 
tack carriers,  particularly  those  which  are 
nuclear  powered,  is  one  of  our  most  eSec- 
Uve  Instruments  of  national  power.  We  must 
back  up  the  President's  dedslon  and  be  pre- 
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pared  to  back  them  up  at  any  time  with  •*- 
fectlve  ready  forces  that  can  move  out  rapid- 
ly and  deploy  In  a  timely  manner. 


I  believe  that  Congress  has  indicated 
in  recent  months  that  action  of  this  sort 
should  not  be  the  "President's  decision  " 
as  the  admiral  phrased  It. 

TTie'declslon  to  use  our  military  power 
abroad  should  be  a  decision  in  which  the 
Congress  participates.  It  should  partici- 
pate In  this  with  due  deliberation,  or  we 
wlU  again  repeat,  as  I  have  indicated  the 
misadventure  such  as  we  have  had  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  sense,  approval  of  another  car- 
rier is  an  implicit  approval  of  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  the  discredited  poUcy  of  allowing 
the  executive  to  intervene  any  time  and 
any  place  It  chooses  to  do  so 

The  aircraft  carrier  Is  essentially  de- 
signed for,  and  about  the  only  mission  I 
can  think  of  is.  Intervention  In  other 
countries  affairs. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  Indi- 
cated the  Russians  have  had  no  simi- 
lar aircraft  carrier  up  to  now,  and  I 
doubt  seriously  that  they  will  have  one 
except  if  we  can  continue  to  build  them' 

..rfi^^/w"^^  ^^  o^'^  ^^^t  to  keep 
up  with  the  Jones,  they  may  decide  to 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "me  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  have  2  min- 
utes,  please? 

mi^,^  ^^    ^"^    President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
CVN-70  would  be  an  outmoded,  sitting 
duck  or  sinkable  airfield,  if  you  prefer  to 
a  nuclear  age.  The  only  apparent  purpose 
for  this  extremely  expensive  ship  would 
be  as  an  Instrument  of  intervention  by 
force  directed  primarily  at  the  smaller 
nations,  not  against  Russia.  Such  a  ship 
would  be  too  vulnerable  for  anv  respon- 
sible naval  ofBcer  to  approach  the  shores 
of  Russia,  wlUi  tiieir  capacity  for  de- 
fending against  such  cumbersome  and 
enormous  targets. 

For  our  country  to  tir  to  preserve  a 
Pax  Americana,"  to  pohce  the  world  by 
force,  rather  than  to  use  diplomacy  and 
persuasion.  Is  a  misguided,  obsolete  ap- 
^"iJf^  L  unsuitable  to  tiie  conditions 
which  have  developed  in  Uie  world  with 
the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  cannot  Imagine  that  even  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  In  the  SALT  talks  the  air- 
craft carrier  would  be  a  very  valuable 
one  in  conti^t  to  the  submarine 

"The  only  argument  that  seemed  to  me 
U>  have  even  a  littie  validity  with  regaitl 
U>  the  Trident  was.  'Well,  if  we  continue 
production  of  the  Trident  and  it  Is  to 
tile  ways,  it  will  be  a  powerful  ship  to  put 
into  Uie  SALT  talks  to  dissuade  Uie 
Russians  from  continuing  or  Increasing 
the  building  of  submarines  on  their 
part." 

Perhaps  that  is  a  valid  argument,  as- 
suming, of  course,  the  irrationality  of 
the  Russians,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  It 
has  been  supported,  I  think.  largel>-  on 
that  ground;  but,  in  an^-  case,  their  hav- 
ing no  aircraft  carriers  of  their  own.  I 
am  not  sure,  with  that  as  the  chip,  they 
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would  have  to  match  it.  Furthermore,  I 
do  not  think  the  Russians  worry  about 
whether  we  wUl  waste  too  much  money 
on  such  obsolete  weapons.  They  would 
probably  prefer  us  to  build  obsolete 
weapons,  involving  so  much  money,  be- 
cause it  would  divert  those  funds  from 
the  building  of  additional  submarines, 
whether  they  be  large  and  ungainly  ones, 
or  the  Poseidon,  which,  from  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard,  are  the  best  weap- 
ons we  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  au- 
thorization for  further  funding  is  for 
an  obsolete  ship  and  is  contrary  to  our 
national  interest. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
5ields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  placed  in  the  Record  the 
cost  of  the  CVN-70  over  a  period  of 
years? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  as  I 
understand  it,  the  cost  for  30  years  is 
estmiated  at  $10  billion  for  one  carrier 
task  force. 

Mr.  CLARK.  $10.4  billion  over  30 
years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 
when  we  get  into  the  question  of  sub- 
marmes,  the  story  they  give  us  is  that 
we  are  way  behind  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  therefore,  we  should  catch  up  in 
order  to  have  the  same  number  as  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Does  the  able  Senator  know  how  many 
carriers  the  Soviet  Union  has? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no 
carriers  of  our  type.  They  have  one  car- 
rier   and    another    under    construction 
They  are  only  half  the  size  of  those  in 
our  present  fleet  of  14. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
am  not  counting  the  Moskva-cl&ss  car- 
rier, which  is  for  helicopters.  They  have 
two.  and  they  may  have  a  carrier  that 
wlU  take  planes  and  they  may  not  We 
are  not  sure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  certainly  is  no  So- 
viet nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  none  other  than 
would  accommodate  the  helicopters  and 
the  vertical  flight  planes 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  they  have  one  it 
would  be  14  to  1  in  our  favor. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  not  only  want 
to  equal  them  in  submarines  as  soon  as 
possible,  based  on  the  discussion   but  It 
would  result  in  building  by  all  odds  the 
10  most  expensive  boats  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  want  to  get  more  car- 
riers, even  though  we  outnumber  them 
by  14  to  1.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr     SYMINGTON     The    newlv    ap- 
pointed distlngiilshed  Secretary  of  State, 
Dr.   Kissinger,   made   an   agreement  in 
Motcow  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  more 
ICBM's   than  we  have   because  of  the 
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added  capability  of  our  strategic  bombers 
and  forward -based  aircraft.  That  was 
upset  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
administration  agreed  that  the  formula 
which  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
used  in  a  press  conference  to  justify  that 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  in- 
correct. Therefore,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  based  on  language  adopted  by 
the  Senate  last  year  with  respect  to  the 
SALT  agreements,  in  addition  to  our 
strategic  bomber,  where  we  outnumber 
any  possible  enemy,  and  our  forward 
based  aircraft,  we  should  also  have  the 
same  number  of  ICBMs  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, too.  Under  those  circimistances, 
it  would  appear  that  we  must  be  e<]ual  or 
superior  in  every  category  of  every  weap- 
on in  the  world  regardless  of  our  supe- 
riority In  the  strategic  bomber  and  num- 
ber of  warheads. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  certainly  appears  that 
way  to  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  State  Depart- 
ment a  year  ago  put  out  a  pamphlet  In 
which  they  stated  the  United  States  at 
that  time  had  6.000  nuclear  warheads 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  2.500.  They 
also  said  that  by  1977  the  2.500  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  increased  to  4.000. 
and  the  6,000  nuclear  warheads  under 
the  present  plans  of  the  United  States 
would  be  increased  to  10.000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No  doubt  there  may 
have  been  some  changes  in  that  since 
last  year,  but  actually  we  only  have  to 
t)e  destroyed  once  in  order  to  be  destroy- 
ed. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  we  can  now 
destroy  every  city  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  more  than  20,000  population  three 
times  over.  I  would  think  that  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Actually  if  we  had 
only  4,000  nuclear  warheads,  instead  of 
10.000  in  1977,  and  the  Soviets  had  10.000 
based  on  the  figures  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  just  presented,  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  destrov  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  .said  is  that  he  believes  in  the 
basic  soimdness  of  the  theory  of  over- 
kill. Am  I  corrects 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  any  success  that  we  may  have  with 
respect  to  this  amendment.  A  cartoon  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  this  morning  shows 
the  Senate  being  lined  up  by  an  officer 
who  appears  to  be  annoyed  by  the  rela- 
tively ineffective  efforts  that  were  made 
to  hold  the  militarj-  budget  down  to  a 
reasonable  figure.  I  do  think  as  we  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  increasing  prob- 
lems we  have  at  home — the  cost  of  meat 
in  the  supermarket,  the  high  taxes,  the 
high  interest  rates,  the  inability  of  young 
people  to  buy  homes,  the  lack  of  adequate 
care  of  the  sick  and  aged,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate money  for  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  so  forth— I  do  think  that  even 
though  we  may  be  controlled,  on  this  bill, 


by  the  Pentagon,  we  ought  to  make  a 
record  to  show  how  wrong  are  some  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  lobbied  for  by 
the  military. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support  and  also  for  his  questions  and 
comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  8  minutes  left;  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  take 
about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  made  the  inquiry  is  that  some  of  our 
brethren,  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, have  said  that  they  would  like  to 
have  the  vote  come  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  take  2  minutes. 
After  10  days,  we  have  not  cut  one 
single  dollar  from  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. Instead,  we  have  added 
half  a  bUllon.  This  is  virtually  our  last 
opportunity  to  vote  responsibly  to  hold 
down  the  military  program  budget.  We 
haveapplauded  the  President's  success  at 
d^teme;  his  success  at  various  mutual 
reduction  of  arms  conferences;  and  at 
the  SALT  talks.  Yet  we  have  seen  no 
benefits  from  that  detente. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  said  that  we  now  possess 
significant  overkill  with  our  present  sys- 
tem. That  fact  is  indisputable.  We  know 
an  argimient  for  strategic  weapons  is 
made  that, we  must  keep  up  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yet  clearly  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  plan  no  carriers  of  our  type. 

So.  when  we  see  all  of  this,  when  we 
realize  that  an  aircraft  carrier  no  longer 
fills  the  role  it  cxice  did  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  wars  that  occurred 
thereafter.  It  simply  makes  no  sense  for 
us  to  permit  another  $3  billion  to  be  spent 
on  a  viilnerable  and  imnecessary  aircraft 
carrier. 
I  yield  back  the  r«nainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  does  the  Sen- 
ator wish? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.   CLARK,   I   yield   the  Senator   3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  for  a  moment,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  not  only  save  funds, 
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as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  have  pointed  out;  it 
would  also,  in  my  Judgment,  lead  to  a 
stronger  naval  capability. 

This  weapons  system  is  expensive.  With 
its  complement  of  aircraft  and  escort 
vessels,  it  would  cost  about  $3  bUlion. 

It  Is  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  and  also  to 
attack  by  nuclear  submarines. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  chief  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  all  of  its  capabilities 
could  be  performed  more  effectively  and 
at  lower  cost  by  other  combinations  of 
vessels.  Its  antisubmarine  role  could  be 
performed  more  cheaply  by  land-t)ased 
planes  and  multipurpose  vessels.  Its  sea 
control  mission  could  be  performed  less 
expensively  by  other  surface  vessels.  Its 
shore  support  mission  might  be  per- 
formed by  surface-to-surface  missiles 
launched  from  le.ss  expensive  naval  plat- 
forms, or  by  planes  launched  from  less 
expensive  carriers. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  that  the  Penta- 
gon's request  for  this  fourth  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  is  not  dictated  by  any  clear 
perception  of  political  or  military  reali- 
ties in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, but  instead  by  habit,  and  bad  habit. 
It  is  a  throw-back  to  the  old  battleship, 
and  little  more  than  a  status  sjmibol  for 
the  Navy  and  a  tribute  to  interservlce 
rivalry. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

DELETE  rUNDS  FOR  THE  CAUUER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  <Mr.  Clark)  in 
his  effort  to  delete  the  $657  million  pro- 
posed for  the  newest  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier, the  CVN-70. 

The  case  for  aircraft  carriers  rests 
mu-h  more  on  history  and  tradition 
rather  than  commonsense  or  sophisti- 
cated analysis.  The  naval  limitation 
treaties  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  locked 
us  into  the  notion  that  we  needed  15  cap- 
ital ships,  and  now  that  battleships  have 
gone  into  mothballs,  that  means  15 
carriers. 

Never  mind  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  followed  the  same  course.  The  U.S. 
Navy  still  wants  to  spend  its  limited  re- 
sources for  surface  ships  on  huge  pro- 
grams like  giant  aircraft  carriers  rather 
than  buying  more  but  smaller  ships. 

Now  is  the  time  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  history  and  adapt  to  modem  weaponry 
bv  turning  away  from  large-scale  carrier 
development. 

Carriers  look  impressive.  They  can 
"show  the  flag"  In  remote  ports.  They  can 
carry  a  vast  potential  for  destruction. 
But  in  the  event  of  a  major  war  with  a 
major  power,  they  will  be  floating  coffins. 
To  make  all  carriers  totally  invulnerable 
to  enemy  submarines,  aircijift.  cruise 
missiles,  and  the  like  would  be  as  costly 
and  as  futile  as  oiu-  mistaken  attempt  to 
protect  all  our  m.issiles  and  cities  by  an 
ABM. 

In  a  conventional  war.  I  believe  that 
the  sea  lanes  could  be  kept  open  better 
by  a  larger  number  of  special  purpose 
ships  rather  than  a  handful  of  carriers. 
The  very  power  of  carriers— with  dozens 
of  aircraft  on  each— makes  them  a  high 
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priority  target  for  any  enemy.  And  the 
neutralization  or  incapacitation  of  one 
carrier  would  seriously  weaken  our 
Navy's  ability  to  perform  Its  sea  control 
mission.  This  vulnerability  would  be  espe- 
cially true  in  the  most  discussed  limited 
war  contingency— in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. In  that  area,  the  Soviet  Union 
can  already  deploy  submarines,  land- 
based  aircraft,  and  high-speed  surface 
ships  equipped  with  antlshlp  missiles. 
The  effort  to  protect  even  one  carrier 
under  those  circumstances  would  vastly 
reduce  our  ability  to  give  support  to  com- 
bat operations,  for  Navy  doctrine  calls 
for  reducing  its  attack  aircraft  by  over 
one -third  in  order  to  perform  an  ASW 
mission. 

In  a  nuclear  war.  the  survivability  of 
carrier  task  forces  is  remote,  so  remote 
that  I  am  surprised  that  the  Navy  still 
foresees  a  role  for  such  ships  in  those 
circumstances.  To  continue  to  build  huge 
carriers  is  to  continue  to  put  too  many 
high-priced  eggs  iiito  a  very  shaky 
basket. 

These  tactical  considerations  only 
strengthen  the  cost  arguments  for  de- 
leting funds  for  another  nuclear  carrier. 
When  all  the  costs  are  added  up.  we  find 
that  the  total  bill  will  be  staggering — not 
only  for  the  Navy  but  also  for  our  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers. 

This  one  carrier,  the  CVN-70,  will  cost 
nearly  $1  billion.  To  equip  this  one  car- 
rier with  its  typical  air  wing  will  cost  an- 
other $657  million.  To  provide  only  six 
escort  ships  wUl  take  another  $577  mil- 
lion, for  a  partial  total  of  $2.19  billion. 
And  even  this  figure  does  not  take  into 
accoimt  other  escort  or  supply  and  re- 
plenishment ships  which  might  be 
needed. 

According  to  official  Navy  estimates, 
these  seven  ships  and  associated  aircraft 
will  cost  $140.6  million  each  year  to  op- 
erate. Who  knows  what  the  cost  will  be 
in  then-year  dollars,  when  inflation  has 
padded  the  bill  even  more? 

Thus,  to  buy  and  operate  these  planes 
and  ships  for  10  years  will  cost  nearly 
$3.6  billion.  And  this  is  only  the  price  tag 
for  one  carrier  group. 

The  Navy  says  it  also  wants  to  have  re- 
placement carriers  in  1985,  1987.  1989. 
and  so  forth.  If  we  are  to  build  to  meet 
these  deadlines,  we  will  have  to  make 
down  payments  on  additional  multi- 
billion-doUar  systems  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  willing  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  pay  all  these  bills 
for  such  a  questionable  and  vulnerable 
capability. 

Senator  Clark  has  done  a  valuable 
public  service  by  raising  these  issues  here 
and  now,  so  that  we  can  stop  payment 
on  this  carrier  before  we  all  find  our- 
selves in  budgetary  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  many  of  us 
have  been  making  speeches  about  the 
contest  between  the  President  sind  the 
Congress  over  national  priorities  and 
over  control  of  the  national  budget. 

Many  of  us  have  described  this  strug- 
gle in  essentially  the  same  way.  We  have 
refuted  the  claim  that  the  Congress  is  a 
spendthrift  Institution  l>ent  on  adding  to 
the  budget,  to  the  deficit,  or  to  Inflation. 


On  the  COTitrary.  we  have  adopted  our 
own  budget  ceiling  of  $268  billion— lower 
than  the  President's — to  demonstrate 
that  if  anything  we  are  more  serious 
than  the  President  about  limiting  spend- 
ing to  responsible  levels.  And  we  have 
asserted  that  our  quarrel  is  instead  about 
priorities,  with  the  Congress  determined 
to  meet  the  backlog  of  human  needs  at 
home,  while  Mr.  Nixon  wants  more 
money  to  underwrite  our  military  pos- 
ture abroad.  We  both  want  to  limit  the 
budget,  we  have  said.  But  In  different 
places. 

After  watching  Senate  action  on  the 
military  procurement  bill,  I  am  forced 
to  retract  that  description. 

After  all  the  debate  and  all  these 
amendments,  the  net  effect  of  Senate 
action  has  been  to  add  $500  million  to 
the  military  spending  levels  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  we  have 
timidly  followed  the  instructions  of  our 
suppased  servants  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
we  have  given  them  virtually  everything 
they  wanted. 

It  is  a  shame  that  those  who  want  the 
economy  repaired,  or  energy  supplies 
assured,  or  inflation  stopped,  or  housing 
built,  or  medical  care  improved,  cannot 
come  up  here  in  impressive  uniforms 
and  lobby  so  persistently  and  so  per- 
suasively. Maybe  then  we  would  override 
some  of  these  vetoes  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  perhaps  even  Insist  that 
arms  spending  must  at  least  stop  rising 
if  a  "generation  of  peace"  is  at  hand. 

But  in  any  case,  it  seems  clear  that 
many  of  us  had  misconstrued  the 
argument. 

The  President  wants  to  cut  the  budget 
in  the  wrong  places.  But  the  Congress 
seems  unwilling  to  cut  it  at  all. 

And  our  actions  seem  to  be  telling  the 
American  people  that  regardless  of  what 
we  might  say.  the  public  purse  does  not 
reside  on  Capitol  Hill;  the  biggest  part 
of  it  is  at  the  Pentagon,  and  the  rest  is 
in  the  President's  pocket. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Now  does  the  Senator 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clur*>.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr*.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay;" 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  ray  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inoute)  ,  the  Senator  from  Monttma 
(Mr.  MrrcALf) .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bavh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  cMr.  Johnston)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  WiLLiAu  L.  ScoTT>  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pehcy)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  becaiise  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scctt)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 
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amendment  is  laid  before  the  Senate 
under  the  agreement,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    conaent.    before    the    next 


S.     2482— TO     AMEND     THE     SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  passage 
of  S.  2482  be  reconsidered,  that  third 
reading  be  reconsidered,  and  that  the 
distin^ruished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  distinguishec".  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
which  I  now  have  at  the  desk,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that, 
as  thus  amended,  the  bill  be  repassed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUI  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law 
93-24  Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom: 
',  a^d  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  cr^it 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  Into^con- 
sideration  prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  In  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  and  periods  of  time',  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Such  loans 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether 
the  required  financial  assistance  Is  other- 
wise available  from  private,  cooperative,  or 
other  responsible  sources". 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
tlila  section  shall  be  given  effect  with  re- 
s;>ect  to  all  loan  applications  and  loans 
made  In  connection  with  a  disaster  occur- 
ring on  or  after  April  20,   1973. 

"(c)  With  regard  to  all  disasters  occurring 
on  or  after  December  27,  1972,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  extend  for  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  the  deadline  for  seeking  assistance 
under  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  RuraJ  Development  Act  as  amended  by 
this  section. 

"(d)  Section  321(a)  of  Public  Law  87-138. 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
'which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  periods 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other 
responsible  sources  (Including  loans  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  or  insure 
under  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congress) ,  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time'.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  effect  with  respect  to 
all  loan  applications  and  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
December  27,  1972  ' 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Jim  lor  Senator  from  Dlinois 
'Mr.  Stevenson)  requiring  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  emergency 
loans  to  farmers  and  rural  families  on 
the  same  term.s  as  are  now  being  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
other  businessmen  antd  urban  resident* 
This  amendment  Is  necessary  to  correct 


an  inequity  that  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-24  earlier 
this  year.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
law.  a  farmer  applying  for  a  disaster 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration must  show  that  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  before  being  eligi- 
ble for  the  5  percent  disaster  loan.  A 
businessman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  credit  limitations  on 
receiving  the  5  percent  loans.  Farmers 
are  being  required  to  go  out  and  try  to 
obtain  loans  for  rebuilding  their  dam- 
aged property  at  the  current  market 
rates  of  7,  8,  or  9  percent,  while  other 
businessmen  In  the  same  community  re- 
ceive 5  percent  loans  to  restore  their 
businesses. 

Traditionally,  and  as  expressly  pro- 
vided in  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
which  I  helped  to  write,  disaster  loans 
were  made  to  an  individual  without  re- 
quiring that  the  applicant  try  to  obtain 
credit  from  other  sources.  It  has  always 
been  the  intent  of  Congress  to  treat  all 
disaster  victims  alike — in  urban  or  rural 
areas.  The  Stevenson-Dole  amendment 
Is  necessary  to  restore  that  element  of 
fairness  and  equality  of  treatment. 

Farmers  are  themselves  businessmen 
and  basic  fairness  dictates  that  they 
should  receive  benefits  which  are  equal 
to  the  Federal  disaster  relief  available  to 
commercial  operations  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  would  point 
out  that  recent  storms  in  Kansas  have 
hit  at  a  critical  time  of  year  when  the 
summer  crops  are  being  harvested  and 
the  fall  crops  are  being  planted.  And  any 
relief  which  can  be  provided  to  put  farm- 
ers back  in  operation  is  also  important  to 
the  Nation  as  a  bo'jnteous  crop  from  our 
farms  is  vitally  needed  in  the  coming 
year  to  meet  our  national  demands  and 
put  food  on  the  grocer's  shelf  at  a  price 
the  consumer  can  afford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  por- 
tions of  an  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Kansas  City  Times  on  Thursday, 
September  27,  describing  the  recent  dev- 
istatlng  storms  in  Kansas  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, for  I  believe  the  Dole-Stevenson 
amendment  will  be  extremely  important 
to  the  efforts  of  Kansas  farmers  to  re- 
build and  repair  their  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Sept.  23,  1973| 
Storm  Area  Paces  Flooding  Threats 
Under  gray  and  threatening  skies,  resi- 
dents of  Clay  Center  and  Greenleaf.  25  miles 
north-northeast,  sadly  but  thankful  to  be 
alive,  went  about  the  task  of  retrieving  scat- 
tered and  damaged  poesesetons.  WhUe  the 
property  damage  was  heavy,  Clay  Centers 
5.100  residents  escaped  with  no  deaths.  At 
Greenleaf.  two  children  among  the  480  resi- 
denu  were  killed  when  a  twister  blew  down 
a  home.  They  were  Angle  Buhr,  5.  and  her 
sUter.  Harmyln,  l.  Their  parenu,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Buhr,  and  another  sister.  Jo 
Ann.  3,  were  Injured. 

The  scenes  of  people  attempting  to  begin 
their  lives  anew  were  common  all  along  the 
storms  path— near  Sallna  where  the  storm 
damaged  a  mobile  homes  court,  at  Nlles  on 
1-70  between  Sallna  and  Abilene  where  Mrs 
Marie  B«U.   67,   was  kUIed   In  her  cafe. 

Public  utility  crews  worked  around  the 
clock  to  restore  electric  power  and  telephone 
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service.  Some  power  was  restored  In  parts  of 
all  the  communities  hit.  Telephone  aervlce, 
completely  knocked  out  here  along  with  the 
electricity,  was  restored  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

"We're  still  not  accepting  direct-dial  long- 
distance calls  for  Clay  Center,  a  telephone 
company  spokesman  said  In  Topeka.  "All  calls 
have  to  be  placed  through  an  operator  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  telephone  traffic  try- 
ing to  get  In  there." 

Long-distance  service  has  been  restored  to 
Washington  Hollenberg,  Marquette.  Mor- 
rowvlUe,  Linn.  Palmer,  Barnes,  Salemberg, 
Htmter  and  Barnard.  StUl  without  long-dis- 
tance service  were  Green,  MorganviUe  and 
Greenleaf. 

The  other  deaths  caused  by  the  storm  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H«frman  Meier  of  Lincoln,  Kan., 
who  were  swept  Into  a  creek  north  of  Ella- 
worth.  Two  women  missing  and  feared  killed 
In  Clay  County  were  accounted  for  during 
the  day  as  the  cleanup  efforts  moved  into 
high  gear. 

As  weary  cleanup  workers  settled  Into 
emergency  shelters  and  untouched  homes 
here  last  night  a  7  pjn.  to  6  a.m.  curfew  was 
put  Into  effect  and  security  was  tightened  to 
prevent  looting,  some  of  which  was  reported 
shortly  after  the  tornado  struck. 

The  full  scope  of  the  damage  was  Just 
beginning  to  emerge  last  night.  The  Red 
Cross  said  a  •  •  •  600  Clay  Center  homes 
damaged,  •  •  •  with  major  damage  and 
about  •  •  •  destroyed.  About  75  percent  of 
the  town's  businesses  were  damaged  in  some 
way  by  the  tornado. 

The  east  wing  of  the  Clay  County  Hos- 
plUl  here  was  badly  damaged  and  a  hospital 
spokesman  said  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
7  4 -ton  air  conditioner  ripped  from  the  hos- 
pital's roof.  Marvin  Henry,  Topeka,  area  Civil 
Defense  co-ordlnator,  estimated  damage  to 
the  hospital  at  $250,000. 

Kerry  said  damage  at  the  municipal  power 
plant  here  was  estimated  at  $250,000. 

In  addition  to  the  40  mobile  homes  near 
Sallna  that  were  damaged,  Henry  said,  the 
Western  Electric  plant  there  was  hit. 

Henry  said  that  of  the  150  houses  In  Green- 
leaf 50  were  destroyed,  and  the  others  were 
damaged.  He  estimated  the  damage  to  the 
city  hall  and  fire  sUtlon  at  $30,000  each. 

MaJ.  James  Martin  of  the  highway  p&trol 
said  he  flew  over  Linn  yesterday,  said  two 
houses  in  that  town  of  644  persons  were 
destroyed  and  eight  others  damaged.  The 
roof  was  blown  off  the  school.  Martin  said 
he  saw  30  or  30  farm  houses  north  of  Clay 
Center  that  were  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Lorln  Kasper,  Clay  Center  police  chief 
said  10  per  cent  of  the  cleanup  work  had 
been  completed  during  the  day,  but  travel 
was  possible  on  only  two  roads,  K-16  and 
Va.  24.  Tree  branches  and  debris  covered 
other  streets.  Kasper  said  he  believed  the 
damage  to  homes,  businesses  and  public 
facilities  would  exceed  $2  million. 

"This  was  a  beautiful  city,  but  now  It  will 
be  a  blight,"  Elmer  Anderaon,  Clay  Center 
lawyer,  said. 

"We  were  all  but  wiped  out,"  a  sad-faced 
man  In  a  yellow  raincoat  said  as  he  directed 
emergency  vehicles  past  an  Intersection  In 
the  early  morning  hours.  "There's  my  place 
Look  at  It." 

His  was  the  second  house  on  the  right 
from  the  corner — a  2-story  frame  structure 
which  for  all  practical  purposes,  had  been 
scattered  about.  Its  front  and  back  yard. 

"Oh.  she's  all  gone.  Isn't  she,"  said  a  dased 
local  business  man  whose  lumber  yard,  car 
wash  and  wrecking  business  was  demolished 
by  the  twister. 

A  flash  flood  watch  for  northeast  Kansas 
and  northwest  Missouri  was  canceled  about 
10: 16  p.m.  last  night  as  showers  over  the  area 
decreased  slffnlflcantly,  a  National  Weather 
Service  spokesman  tald. 


WhUe  light  to  occasslonally  moderate 
showers  continued,  they  posed  no  flooding 
threat  in  thoee  areas. 

Rainfall  in  Kansas  City  from  7  am.  to  7 
pjn.  yesterday  measured  134  Inches.  Rain- 
fall reading  in  area  communities  for  the  12- 
hour  period  ending  at  7  pjn.  yesterday  were : 
Bonner  Springs,  .74  Inch:  Shawnee,  1.40 
inches,  and  Olatbe,  1.70  Inches 

The  significant  ralnfaU  recorded  at  Kansas 
City  International  Airport  In  the  past  week 
has  been  concentrated  In  the  last  four  days. 
Last  Thursday  It  rained  01  of  an  Inch.  Then 
no  rain  was  recorded  here  until  Sunday,  when 
1  Inch  of  rain  fell  Rainfall  total  for  the  flret 
part  of  this  week :  Monday,  4.04  Inches;  Tues- 
day, ,01  Inch,  and  yesterday,  1.34  Inches. 

The  Kansas  Highway  Commission  last 
night  reported  11  roads  closed  throughout 
the  state  because  of  high  waters. 

Streams  In  the  Kansas  City  area  were  be- 
low banks  last  night  but  rising.  The  Big  Blue 
River  was  about  9  feet  below  banks  at  Ban- 
nister Road  but  2  feet  above  banks  at  VS.  50 
at  5  pjn.  yesterday,  the  weather  service  said. 
The  LltUe  Platte  Blver  at  SmlthvUle,  Mo . 
was  faUlng  slowly  but  was  still  4  feet  above 
Us  banks  there  at  5  p.m.,  the  weather  serv- 
ice said.  Only  minor  rises  were  expected  on 
the  Little  Blue  River  In  eastern  Jackson 
County. 

The  Missouri  River  at  Kansas  City  was 
rising  late  yesterday  afternoon  but  the 
weather  service  expected  It  to  crest  at  17  feet. 
Its  flood  stage  is  22  feet.  However  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Waverly  reached  19.1  feet  by 
noon  yesterday  over  its  flood  stage  •  •  '.At 
St.  Joseph  the  Missouri  River  was  expected  to 
crest  at  •  •  •  this  morning,  over  its  flood 
stage  of  17  feet. 

In  Kansas  high  waters  already  have  closed 
these  roads,  according  to  the  highway  com- 
mission : 

In  northeast  Kansas:  K-9  at  Monrovia. 
K-18  at  Zandale  and  near  K-177  south  of 
Manhattan,  K-30  between  1-70  and  Maple 
Hill.  K-82  south  of  Seneca  and  south  of 
Sokller.  K-87  north  of  VUets,  and  K-138  at 
I*axlo. 

In  lorth -central  Kansas:  K-4  from 
Gypsum  to  U.S.  81.  and  K-106  from  K-18 
north  to  Minneapolis. 

In  south-central  Kansas:  VS.  183  about  4 
miles  north  of  Oreensburg  because  of  a 
washed-out  bridge.  US  50  from  Kinsley  to 
a  Junction  with  VS.  281,  and  VS.  68  from 
Kinsley  to  a  Junction  with  VS.   183. 

Shawnee  police  reported  yestertlay  that 
Ogg  Road  at  Mill  Creek  was  closed.  Wilder 
Road  and  Woodland  Road  three  blocks  north 
of  56th  were  reported  covered  with  water  but 
passable,  a  Shawnee  police  dispatcher  said. 

The  Kansas  River  was  expected  to  contain 
flood  waters  within  Its  banks,  and  its  tribu- 
taries In  central  Kansas,  the  Solomon.  SaUne, 
Smokey  Hill  and  Republican  rivers,  were 
about  3  feet  below  the  1951   flood  level. 

The  flood  stage  of  the  Solomon,  at  Nlles. 
where  a  woman  was  killed  during  a  tornado 
Tuesday,  u  24  feet.  Yesterday  afternoon 
waters  there  were  reported  at  28  feet  by  the 
weather  service.  In  1951  the  river  crested  at 
31  feet. 

The  Saline  River  at  Tescott,  north  of 
Sallna,  was  reported  at  flood  stage  yesterday. 
5  feet  short  of  30  feet.  Its  crest  in  1951. 

The  Republican  River  at  Clay  Center, 
which  was  hit  by  two  tornadoes  Tuesday, 
reached  19  feet.  4  feet  above  its  flood  stage 
and  3  feet  short  of  its  crest  in  1951. 

Kinsley,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  reported 
waters  at  11  feet,  about  3  feet  over  the  flood 
stage  of  9  feet  and  2  feet  higher  than  It 
reached  In  1951. 

In  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  a  sheriff's  dis- 
patcher aald  access  road  from  K-7  to  the 
small  community  of  WUder  was  closed 

In  Clay  Co^inty.  Missouri,  several  gravel 
roads  north  of  SmlthvUle  were  closed  due 
to  flooding. 


The  ClvU  Defense  director  of  Platte 
County.  Millard  Pope.  Jr..  said  the  Platte 
River  was  rising  there  and  might  flood  low- 
Iftng  areas  In  Tracy  if  rain  continued. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate,  S.  2482,  is  of 
Importance  to  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  of  spe- 
cial and  indeed  critical  importance  to 
hundreds  of  small  businessmen  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

When  the  Senate  first  cc«isldered  the 
Small  Business  Act  amendments  earlier 
this  year,  it  adopted  my  amendment,  on 
a  record  vote  of  69  to  1 1 .  providing  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses  that  suffer  eco- 
nomic hardship  because  of  the  closing 
of  Federal  military  installations.  I  regret 
that  the  President,  because  of  provisions 
unrelated  to  this  amendment,  vetoed  that 
original  bill. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  objections  raised  by 
the  President  to  the  original  legislation. 
I  am  delighted,  however,  to  note  that  my 
amendment,  providing  assistance  to 
these  small  businesses  damaged  by  base 
closings,  is  included  as  section  6  of  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

The  major  naval  installations  in  Rhode 
Island  have  been  for  decades  a  vital  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  State.  Hundreds  of 
small  businesses  have  been  established 
and  operated  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
the  thousands  of  naval  personnel  and 
their  families  assigned  to  Navy  bfises  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  sudden,  abrupt,  and.  I  believe, 
outrageously  wrong  decision  to  close  ma- 
jor portions  of  those  bases  leaves  many 
of  these  businesses,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  facing  severe  economic  hard- 
ships. 

The  assistance  pro\ided  by  my  amend- 
ment, section  6  of  this  bill,  will  at  least 
give  these  small  businesses  a  chance  to 
adjust  and  sunive  in  drastically  changed 
economic  conditions. 

The  administration  has  promised  to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to  my 
State.  I  hope  it  will  follow  through  on 
that  promise  by  giving  its  support  and 
ultimate  approval  to  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding my  amendment,  to  assist  small 
businesses  hurt  by  base  closings. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Senator  Cranston)  for 
his  asslsttuice,  his  cooperation,  and  his 
sensitivity  to  the  special  and  particular 
problem  confronting  the  small  business- 
men of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Stevenson - 
Dole  amendment  to  S.  2482,  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

The  amendment  would  insure  tjiat  the 
emergency  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans  shall  be  arailable  to  farm 
families  in  rural  areas  following  a  flood, 
drought,  or  other  natural  disaster,  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  the 
SBA  disaster  loans  are  available  to 
businessmen  and  urban  dwellers.  This 
subject  has  been  before  the  Congress 
several  times  In  the  last  year,  but  it  has 
always  been  m>-  position  that  the  avail- 
ability   of    emergency    disaster    loans 
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should  be  the  same  under  the  various 
authorities,  whatever  the  terms  enacted. 
Without  iiis  amendment,  as  Senator 
Stkvenson  explained,  the  SBA  emer- 
gency loans  are  made  at  5  percent  inter- 
est under  the  act  of  April  20. 1973,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  applicants  af- 
fected by  the  disaster  are  able  to  secure 
private  loans.  While  that  act  made  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  emer- 
gency loans  available  at  the  same  in- 
terest rate,  a  proviso  required  a  showing 
by  applicants  that  they  could  not  secure 
private  credit  at  'reasonable  rates" — 
«1th  the  resiUt  that  the  FHA  is  appar- 
ently requiring  applicants  in  disaster 
areas  to  secure  private  loans  at  7-,  8-, 
and  9-percent  interest.  The  Stevenson 
amendment  which,  as  I  understand,  is 
retroactive  to  disasters  declared  since 
December  27,  would  correct  this  inequity. 

In  practical  terms  the  amendment  re- 
turns to  the  principle  of  Public  Law  91- 
606,  the  comprehensive  Disaster  Relief 
Act  developed  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  1970,  which  provided  for  both 
types  of  disaster  loans  to  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  a  showing  that  private 
credit  was  not  available,  although  the 
forgiveness  and  interest  rates  have  been 
changed  since  that  time. 

There  are  many  counties  in  Tennessee 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  differ- 
ences this  year  between  the  terms  of  the 
FHA  and  SBA  disaster  loans.  The 
amendment  will  be  helpful  in  my  State. 
I  am  glad  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
Eulministration.  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
maintained  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  various  requests  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  are  agreed  to  and 
the  bill  is  passed. 

The  bill  as  ameiided  and  passed  is  as 
follows: 

S.  2482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHOBIZA'nON 

SicnoN  1.  P&r&graph  (4)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••M.300.000.000"  and 
inserting  In   lieu  thereof  "tB.eoCOOO.OOO"; 

i2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  !t 
appears  In  clause  (Bi  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••725.000.000"; 

i3i  by  striking  out  ••500,000.000"  where 
It  appears  In  clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In 
li3u    thereof    "•flOO .000,000 '  •    and 

i4)  by  striking  out  ■■»350.000.000'  and  In- 
iertlng  in  lieu  therejf  •■•475,COO.0OO". 

LOANS  TO  MEET  RECCXATORT  STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)(5)  of  the  Small 
EuslJies  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••(5 1  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate en  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
busl.-.esB  co.icerii  in  effecting  additions  to 
or  alternations  In  Its  plant,  faculties,  or 
^  methods  of  operation  to  meet  requirements 
Imposed  on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any 
Federal  law.  any  Stete  law  enacted  In  con- 
formity therewith,  or  any  regulation  or  or- 
der of  a  duly  autborlzed  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional or  Ujcal  age.ncy  issued  in  conformity 
with  such  Federal  law.  If  the  Administration 
determines  that  such  conoern  la  likely  to 
suffer  subftantlAl  economic  Injury  without 
assistance   under   this   paragraph:    Provided. 


That  tlie  marlmum  loan  made  to  any  small 
business  concern  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  loan  which,  under 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, may  be  made  to  any  business 
enterprise  under  paragraph  (1)  of  tais  ub- 
sectlon;  and". 

(b)  (1)  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  l3  repealed. 

(3)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  7(b)  Is 
redesignated  as  paragraph   (6) . 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-696)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••7(b) 
(6)"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■■7(b)  (6)". 

(d)  In  no  case  shaU  the  Interest  rate 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  In  connection 
with  physical  disasters. 

CONPOBKZNO    TECaNICAI,    AMKNDMXNTS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (b) . 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■•7(g)  •'  each  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graphs  (1)(B).   (2).  ofid   (4)    and  Inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  "7(h) ". 

'  > 

AtrrHoarrr  or  sscrxtart  or  ACRicin.Tt;RX  wtth 

RXSPXCT    TO    NATXTRAl,    OISASTKRS 

Sbc.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  93-24,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shaU  continue  to  exercise  his  authority 
with  respect  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
curred after  December  26,  1972,  but  prior  to 
April  20,  1973,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  Public  Law  92-386  as 
such  section  was  In  effect  prior  to  AprU  20 
1973. 

LJVESTtXSl   LOANS 

Sec.  5.  Section  7(b)  (4)  Jt  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•' :  Provided.  That  locuis  under  this  paragraph 
Include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged 
In  the  business  of  raising  livestock  (Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poul- 
try), and  who  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  a  result  of  animal  disease. 

LOANS   rOR   ABJCSTltENT    ASSISTANCB   IN    BASE 
CLOSINGS 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)   the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

■•(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Admlnlstratlun  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  in  business 
at  its  exiting  location.  In  reestablishing  its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or  In 
establishing  a  n?w  business  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has  suf- 
fered or  win  suffer  substantial  economic  In- 
jury as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  of  a  major  mUltary  instal- 
lation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defence,  or  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
reduction  In  the  scope  and  size  of  operations 
at  a  major  mUltary  Installation.". 

ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    STATE    OF   8UAIJ.   BCSINCSS 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  first  word  of  the  seccnd  sentence  of  such 
subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable each  calendar  year  make  a  compre- 
hensive annual  report  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  state  of 
small  business  in  the  Nation  wid  the  several 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  operations 
of  the  Administration  under  thU  chapter, 
Including,  but  not  limited   to,  the  general 


lending,  disaster  relief.  Oovenunent  regtila- 
tlon  relief,  procurement  and  property  dis- 
posal, research  and  development,  technical 
assistance,  dissemination  of  data  and  Infor- 
niation,  and  other  functions  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Administration  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  for  strengthenlag  or 
Improving  such  programs,  or,  when  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  Implement  more  effec- 
tively congressional  policies  and  proposals, 
for  establishing  new  or  alternative  programs. 
In  addition,  such". 

ANTIDiacRIUINATXON   AlCXMDME^rT 

Sec.  8.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  -The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that 
of  serving  as  Administrator."  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence :  "In  carrying  out  the  programs 
administered  by  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration mcludlng  Its  lending  and  guaran- 
teeing functions,  the  Admlnstrator  shaU  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  against  any  person  or  smaU  business 
ooncern  applying  for  or  receiving  assistance 
from  the  SmaU  Business  Administration,  and 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  their 
survivors  or  dependents.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  93-24 
Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom:  •',  and 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consid- 
eration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such 
loans  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  Is 
otherwise  available  from  private,  cooperative, 
or  other  responsible  sources". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  given  effect  with  respect 
to  all  loan  applications  and  loans  made  In 
connection  with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  AprU  20.  1973. 

(c)  With  regard  to  all  disasters  occurring 
on  or  after  December  27.  1972.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ahaU  extend  for  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
the  deadline  for  seeking  assistance  under 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  amended  by  this 
section. 

(d)  Section  321  (a)  of  PubUc  Law  87-128. 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
•■which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary  periods 
of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources  ( Including  loans  the  Secre- 
tary la  authorized  to  make  or  insure  under 
subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congreas) .  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  for  loans  for  slmUar  purposes  and 
periods  of  tlme^.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  effect  with  respect  to 
all  loan  applications  and  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
December  27.  1972. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
going  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment?  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  SBA  bill.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRANS"roN)  and  myself  as  manager  on 
the  minority  side.  It  is  supported  by  the 
administration.  It  would  Just  be  like  vot- 
ing for  motherhood. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  still  does  not  tell 
me  what  the  amendment  does,  and  be- 
fore I  would  consent 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
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Farmers  Home  Administration  makes 
disaster  assistance  loans  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  when 
disaster  victims  are  imable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms.  The  FHA  has  taken  the  position 
that  market  rates  are  reasonable.  Farm 
loans  now  bear  interest  at  between  8  and 
10  percent. 

The  effect  of  this  position  Is  to  de- 
prive most  farmers  stricken  by  natural 
disaster  of  the  5-percent  loans  which 
Congress  Intended.  The  market  rate  is 
so  prohibitively  high  that  the  FHA  has 
eCTectlvely  deprived  many  fanners  of 
all  credit. 

The  clear  effect  of  FHA's  position  is 
to  discriminate  against  farmers.  City 
dwellers  can  get  5 -percent  disaster  loans 
whether  or  not  bank  loans  are  also  avail- 
able. There  is  no  "credit  elsewhere"  pro- 
vision in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion statutes  or  regulations. 

My  amendment  ends  this  hijustice  for 
farmers  by  striking  the  "credit  else- 
where" provision  in  the  FHA's  statutes, 
thfereby  making  disaster  loans  av£dlable 
to  farmers  and  city  dwellers  on  the  same 
terms.  By  striking  this  provision,  dis- 
aster-stricken farmers  will  again  be  able 
to  get  a  fair  measure  of  assistance  at  a 
time  of  need. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  it  puts 
them  all  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the 
rates? 
Mr.  S-TEVENSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 

previous  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  bill  been  passed  ? 
The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  today  S.  2482, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Business  Act, 
was  reconsidered  and  amended  by  unani- 
mous consent  after  its  haviiig  been 
passed,  reconsidered,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider laid  on  the  table. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  after  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  that  effect 
was  agreed  to  today,  had  intended  to 
move  again  to  reconsider,  upon  which 
he  was  advised  that  such  motion  was 
not  necessary  or  was  no  longer  in  order, 
or  something  to  that  effect. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  2482  was 
passed  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
Its  consideration,  and  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table.  This 
would  accomplish  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  had  intended  to  do. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION   AUTHORIZATION   ACT, 

1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HR.  9286  >  to  au- 
tho'-lze  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
,vear  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 


uation, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  tmd 
the  military  training  student  loads,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMZNDBCKNT  NO.   S54 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  is  recognized  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  554. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  554  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  19.  line  14,  strike  out  "•2.958,- 
200,000^  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •••2,960,- 
2(X),(X)0  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  the  Initiation 
of  a  research  program  for  the  development  of 
an  effective  mlasUe  guidance  and  control  sys- 
tem for  use  in  strategic  ballistic  mlssUes,  in- 
cluding the  Mlnuteman  ill  and  Poseidon  mis- 
siles, which  wUl  aid  in  achieving  a  yield- 
accuracy  combination  citable  of  attacking 
mUltary  as  oppkoeed  to  urban  targets." 

On  page  19.  line  12.  strike  out  •••2.656,- 
200,000,^'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•2,658.- 
200.000.  of  which  amount  not  less  than  %2.- 
000.000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the  Initiation  of 
a  research  program  for  the  development  of 
an  effective  mlssUe  guidance  and  control  sys- 
tem for  use  In  strategic  baUlstlc  missiles, 
which  wUl  aid  In  achieving  a  yield-accuracy 
combination  capable  of  attacking  military  as 
opposed  to  urban  targets." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  simple  and  very  much  to 
the  point.  It  would  increase  research 
funds  by  $2  million  each  for  our  Minute- 
man  in  and  Poseidon  missile  guidance 
systems  with  the  objective  of  increastog 
accuracy  to  a  point  where  a  President  of 
the  United  States  would  have  the  option 
of  attacking  military  targets.  As  of  now, 
we  are  effectively  limited  by  current  stra- 
tegic policy.  We  are  precluded  from  at- 
tacking anything  but  urban  centers.  In 
other  words,  our  current  option  Is  either 
not  to  respond  to  a  nuclear  attack  or  to 
destroy  tens  of  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time 
that  I  intend  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment after  I  have  discussed  it  a  few 
minutes.  I  will  do  so  because  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
STKNNist  that  he  will  schedule  closed 
hearings  to  examine  the  desirability  for 
changes  in  our  strategic  thinking  in  light 
of  the  very  different  world  in  which  we 
now  live. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  way  in  this 
country  of  l>ecoming  captive  to  certain 
phrases  or  pat  conclusions  that  may  have 
long  since  outlived  their  usefulpess.  In 
no  area  is  this  so  true  as  in  the  case  of 
strategic  thinking.  The  unspeakable  hor- 
ror of  a  nuclear  exchange  is  such  that  we 
tend  to  retreat  from  a  facing  up  to  cur- 
rent realities  and  future  possibilities 
while  taking  refuge  in  positions  that 
with  time  have  taken  on  the  character 
of  revealed  truth.  And  so  we  cling  to  an 
abhorent  concept  that  deems  civilians — 
men,   women,   and  children — to  be  the 


only    acceptable    targets    for    strategic 
weapons. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  we  are  still 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  deter- 
rence— of  a  balance  of  terror — that 
came  into  being  during  the  McNamara 
years.  Under  this  concept,  each  side 
would,  in  effect,  hold  its  civilian  popula- 
tion hostage  to  the  other.  Under  this 
concept,  we  considered  our  best  defense 
to  be  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  suffi- 
cient survivability  of  our  strategic  weap- 
ons to  Inflict  unacceptable  losses  on  the 
civilian  populations  and  economy  of  an 
aggressor.  As  a  result  of  this  doctrine 
we  deliberately  leveled  off  the  size  of 
our  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  deliberately  limited  the  accu- 
racy of  our  mlssUes  so  that  they  could 
attack  only  an  enemy's  cities  and  not 
military  installations  or  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  would  require  a  far  higher 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  waited  for  the 
Soviets  to  catch  up.  It  was  cont^dentlv 
predicted  that  once  the  Soviet  Union 
achieved  parity,  thus  establishing  the 
full  conditions  of  mutual  deterrence,  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  turn  to  other 
pursuits. 

Unfortunately,  the  Russians  have  re- 
fused to  play  the  game.  Instead  of  stop- 
ping when  their  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  caught  up  with  ours,  they 
have  insisted  on  plowing  ahead  with  the 
deployment  of  more  and  bigger  weap- 
ons. As  a  result  of  this  enormous  effort, 
and  a  result  of  the  terms  of  the  Interim 
SALT  agreement,  the  Soviets  are  as- 
sured a  50-percent  advantage  in  numbers 
of  these  weapons,  and  a  severalfold  ad- 
vantage In  throw-weight  that  within  the 
next  4  or  5  years  they  will  be  able  to 
convert — through  a  MIRV  technologj-— 
into  a  decisive  qualitative  as  well  "as 
quantitative  advantage. 

More  than  that,  because  their  indi- 
\1dual  warheads,  even  after  MIRViug, 
will  be  so  significantly  larger  than  ours, 
they  will  have  achieved  a  capacity  to 
destroy  most  of  our  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  and  a  signif- 
icant proportion  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers in  a  first  strike  while  retaining  more 
than  suflSclent  weapons  to  destroy  all 
our  cities  should  a  President  attempt  to 
retaliate  against  the  destructJon  of  our 
missile  silos  and  bombers  wtth  a  strike 
against  Russian  cities.  Of  course,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  a  President  in  the  fu- 
ture would  strike  out  In  so  suicidal  a 
manner.  They  will  have  assured,  in  fact, 
a  fiexiblllty  we  have  insisted  on  denying 
ourselves. 

The  evidence  Is  clear.  The  Soviet 
Unions  miUtary  and  civilian  leadersiiip 
have  not  accepted  the  Idea  that  war  is 
deterred  by  threatening  the  civilian 
"hostages"  to  deterrence:  rather  they 
think  m  the  more  traditional  military 
terms  of  focusing  on  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  attack  mihtary  forces. 
Tills  Is  attested  to,  not  merely  b>-  the 
nature  of  the  strategic   nuclear  forces 

which  the  So\iets  have  been  deployirig 

forces  which  far  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  a  simple  policy  of  targeting 
civilians— but  by  their  writings.  One 
leading  scholar  of  Soviet  affairs.  Dr. 
Thomas  Wolfe.  recentl,v  noted: 
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It  Is  my  Impression  from  the  Soviet  liter- 
ature and  also  two  weeks  of  discussion  that 
I  have  Just  bad  In  Moscow  with  various  So- 
viet military  theorists  that  the  Soviet  Dnlon 
doesn't  really  regard  us  as  a  good  model  for 
their  strategy:  they  seem  to  feel  that  a  re- 
sponsible strategy  Is  one  which  doesn't  pre- 
pare for  deterrence  only  and  rest  on  assured 
destruction  (the  VS.  policy),  but  one  that 
looks  to  a  situation  where  deterrence  might 
fall  and  tries  to  prepare  the  country  for 
war-waging  capabilities,  damage  limitation, 
survival,  and  so  on. 

The  point.  It  seems  to  me.  that  comes  out 
here  is  that  we  must  ask — if  we  continue  on 
the  deterrence-only  path  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  on  a  war  preparatlon-siir- 
vival  path,  do  we  come  to  a  point  when  this 
asymmetry  In  our  approaches  becomes  sig- 
nificant In  terms  of  how  leaderships  react 
during  a  confrontation  or  not. 

The  nature  of  recent  Soviet  efforts  in 
their  own  ballistic  missile  programs 
tends  to  confirm  the  thrust  of  Dr.  Wolfe's 
remarks. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  for  example,  the 
Soviets  flight  tested  a  missile  which  they 
have  now  deployed  on  one  of  their  sub- 
marines known  as  the  SS-N-8.  This 
missile  contained  a  gviidance  system 
known  as  a  "stellar  inertlal"  system.  It 
is  instructive  that  a  similar  program 
for  our  own  Poseidon  missile  system  was 
terminated  in  1970  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  system  would  be  too 
accurate.  A  related  Air  Force  program 
for  the  Minuteman  m  missile  has  been 
blocked  for  similar  reasons.  E^■idence 
which  has  emerged  in  the  newspapers 
in  recent  weeks  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  a  change  of  mind. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  is  a  modest 
one.  It  does  not  prejudge  the  matter  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  actually  build  such  a 
capability  into  its  strategic  missiles. 
Rather,  it  simply  initiates  an  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram which  could  provide  us  with  the 
option  to  deploy  such  a  system  if  it  be- 
came desirable  to  do  so  at  some  future 
time. 

My  proposal  would  provide  the  R.  &  D. 
base  for  the  option  to  deploy  ballistic 
mLsslle  systems  which  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  attack  targets  other  than  urban 
targets  with  a  minimum  of  destruction  to 
nearby  civilian  areas.  For  example,  there 
are  a  wide  range  of  important  military 
targets  such  as  divisional  and  corps 
Jieadquarters.  conunand  auid  control  cen- 
ters, and  storage  areas  which,  under  some 
circumstances,  may  be  appropriate  tar- 
gets of  attack  rather  than  simple  retalia- 
tion against  urban  areas.  At  the  present 
time  we  cannot  do  this  without  causing 
vast  destruction  to  nearby  urban  areas 
because  of  the  relatively  high  yield  of 
our  existing  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
and  their  inaccuracy  compared  to  what 
might  be  technically  feasible. 

I  believe  one  idea  should  be  dealt  with 
at  the  outset,  however.  That  is  the  notion 
that  this  proposal  establishes  the  aura 
of  a  developing  "first  strike"  capability 
for  our  strategic  forces  with  all  of  the 
destabilizing  properties  such  capability 
Implies.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
tlie  truth  for  reasons  of  technology  as 
well  as  for  imperatives  of  strategy. 

The  recent  SALT  accords  have  limited 
our  strategic  forces  to  a  maximum  of 
1.000  land-based  ICBM's  and  750  sea- 
based   ballistic   missiles  launched  from 


subDiarlnes.  The  Soviet  Union  may  have 
1.400  land-based  ICBM's  and  1,016  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles.  If  we 
were  able  to  cut  the  miss-distance  in 
half,  and  double  the  explosive  energy  of 
the  Minuteman  III  warhead  from  what 
it  now  is.  we  would  only  be  able  to  de- 
stroy 200  to  225  Soviet  ICBM  sUos.  Simi- 
larly, if  we  were  able  to  cut  the  miss- 
distance  of  the  Poseidon  warhead  In  half, 
and  double  the  explosive  energy  of  its 
warhead,  only  an  additional  375  mis- 
siles silos  could  be  attacked  successfully 
if  we  chose  to  fire  every  single  missile 
in  our  inventory.  This  is,  even  under 
these  totally  unrealistic  military  condi- 
tions, a  long,  long  way  from  a  posture 
that  looks  remotely  like  a  "first  strike." 
Indeed,  any  competent  military  observer 
would  not  require  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes of  calculatlor  to  know  that  this  is 
true.  What  it  would  do,  however  is  mean 
a  substantial  improvement  in  our  deter- 
rent credibility. 

This  would  be  so  because  any  plausible 
nuclear  conflict  initiated  by  an  aggres- 
sor would  require  that  a  substantial  frac- 
tion of  his  forces  be  withheld  following 
an  initial  attack  so  that  those  remain- 
ing could  be  used  to  coerce  an  opponent 
through  a  threat  to  his  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

It  may  well  be  that  at  this  point  in 
time,  there  need  not  be  any  requirement 
to  deploy  such  a  system  if  we  had  it 
available,  but  simple  prudence  dictates 
that  if  there  could  plausibly  arise  a  set 
of  circumstances  when  some  future  Pres- 
ident might  find  such  a  capability  essen- 
tial. Congress  could  make  the  option 
available.  This  can  only  occur  If  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  the  needed  funds  for 
such  R.  &  D. 

I  am  persuaded  that  initiating  such 
an  R.  Si  D.  program  could  also  have  a 
very  beneficial  impact  upon  our  ability 
to  negotiate  a  sustainable  pact  to  limit 
and  ultimately  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
arms. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  a  vigorous  Soviet  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram; the  Soviets  are  developing  three 
new  ICBM's  to  replace  their  currently 
deployed  models,  at  least  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  equipped  with  MIRV's.  This 
is  a  development  of  considerable  concern 
because  of  the  potential  threat  these 
forces  could  present  to  our  land  based 
missiles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  Indicated  an  intention  to  proceed 
with  an  R.  &  D.  program  that  could 
eventually  lead  to  the  deployment  of 
ballistic  missiles  capable  of  successfully 
attacking  a  significant  fraction  of  their 
Soviet  counterpart,  they  might  well  be 
dissuaded  from  proceeding  with  a  heavy 
investment  in  the  equipping  of  their 
land-based  forces  with  MIRV  warheads. 
Such  a  development,  if  it  would  occur, 
could  certainly  aid  in  alleviating  some 
of  the  anxieties  that  have  developed  over 
the  Soviet  R.  &  D.  and  deployment  pro- 
gram, and  thereby  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sustainable  set  of  arms 
limitation  agreements — even  leading  to- 
ward actual  reductions  in  land-based 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  Congress  take 
the  lead  in  an  effort  such  as  this  be- 
cause It  is  far  more  than  a  mere  tech- 


nical matter  involving  the  flne-tunlng 
of  esoteric  military  forces.  It  Is  concerned 
with  the  very  essence  of  security — the 
philosophy  which  guides  the  manner  in 
which  we  wUl  use  our  forces  should  they 
have  to  be  used.  It  is  ultimately  a  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  raise  aa 
armed  force,  and  insuring  that  there  ex- 
ist an  adequate  R.  &  D.  based  to  suf^wrt 
a  viable  set  of  defense  alternatives  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  efforts  that  can 
be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  the  interest  he 
has  taken  over  the  iMut  2  ye&rs  in  this 
very  important  Issue  of  Improving  war- 
head guidance  capability.  I  know  of  no 
single  item  in  the  military  budget  of 
comparable  cost  which  could  have  such 
a  positive  impact  on  our  defense  posture. 

We  have  had  testimony  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  our  defense 
planning  has  deliberately  chosen  a  level 
of  acciu-acy  for  ballistic  mi.ssiles  that  is 
less  than  that  attainable  within  the  state 
of  the  art  for  a  relatively  small  expense. 
The  rationale  put  forward  for  this 
astonishing  decision  is  that  the  installa- 
tion of  higher  accuracy  guidance  would 
be  a  destabilizing  element  in  the  strategic 
balance,  and  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
ccmclude  that  we  were  trying  to  prepare 
to  destroy  their  ballistic  missiles  with  a 
first  strike. 

I  have  never  accepted  that  argimient. 
In  the  first  place,  whatever  we  know 
about  Soviet  strategic  writings  indicates 
that  the  Soviets  plcu;e  no  reliance  on  the 
"l>alance  of  terror"  strategy  so  beloved 
to  the  academic  civilian  planners  of  the 
United  States  think  tanks.  Their  strategy 
is  based  upon  sound  principles  of  military 
planning.  Instead  of  trying  "to  hold  our 
cities  hostage."  by  targeting  them  indis- 
criminately with  nuclear  weapons,  their 
writers  recommend  a  sensible  target  list 
that  gives  mUitary  and  defense  installa- 
tions the  highest  priorities.  They  have 
damage-limiting  priorities  designed  to 
paralyze  enemy  retaliation  and  enemy 
military  activity.  For  their  own  part,  they 
have  civil  defense  preparations  of  im- 
pressive proportions  intended  to  allow  the 
supposed  hostages  of  our  much-touted 
strategic  theories  to  escape.  Even  if  they 
do  not  escape,  the  Soviets  have  allowed 
millions  of  their  citizens  to  die  for  politi- 
cal reasons  in  the  past,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  they  can  tolerate  a  high  level 
of  population  decimation  In  their  system 
today. 

For  my  own  part.  I  think  that  our 
strategy  of  "massive  retaliation"  upon 
defenseless  civilians  leads  us  into  the 
realms  of  moral  fantasy.  The  targeting 
of  cities  is  Indefensible  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  where  the  most  effective  mili- 
tary strategy  is  to  target  militarily  sig- 
nificant sites,  with  Soviet  ICBM  instal- 
lations leading  the  list.  Such  a  strategy 
is  not  destabilizing  because  It  would  be 
symmetrical  wiih  the  Soviets'  own  prior- 
ities. The  Soviets,  after  all.  depend  upon 
a  triad  of  land  ballistic  missiles,  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles,  and 
bombers,  just  as  we  do.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  destroy  their  whole  triad  on  a 
first  strike,  and  the  Soviets  know  it. 

But  even  if  the  old  arguments  ever 
made  sense,  they  make  no  sense  since 
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the  Interim  agreement  on  strategic  arms 
limitation  was  signed.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  agreement  halted  competi- 
tion in  quantity  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
turned  the  area  of  concentration  toward 
quality.  The  President  admitted  that  the 
agreement  gave  the  Soviets  the  edge  in 
quantity,  but  it  left  us  with  our  superior- 
ity in  technology.  But  it  also  left  the 
Soviets  the  way  open  to  improve  their 
own  technology. 

No  one  had  any  doubt  that  the  So- 
viets would  use  this  freedom  to  increase 
the  quality  of  their  missiles.  We  know 
today  that  the  Soviets  are  much  further 
along  in  their  technology  than  we  would 
have  expected  a  year  ago.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  spoken  of  the  new  mis- 
siles systems  they  are  developing,  and 
of  the  advanced  state  of  their  testing  of 
multiple  warheads.  Also  much  has  been 
said  in  recent  days  of  the  Soviet  pop-up 
launching  system  that  makes  the  sllo- 
size  limitations  of  the  agreement  almost 
meaningless. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the 
SALT  n  negotiations.  When  the  Presi- 
dent met  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  last  June,  they  arrived  at  a 
general  agreement  on  basic  principles  of 
SALT  negotiation.  At  that  time,  I  wrote 
to  the  President  commending  him  for  the 
high  hopes  expressed  In  the  basic  prin- 
ciples, saying: 

If  they  are  to  be  realized  In  a  permanent, 
agreement.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  do  not  unilaterally  deprive  ourselves 
of  any  of  the  permitted  steps  under  the  basic 
principles.  Our  desire  for  peace  must  be  safe- 
guarded with  prudence,  and  I  would  under- 
score your  slgnincant  achievement  In  agree- 
ment on  the  Fifth  Principle;  namely.  '■The 
modernization  and  replacement  of  strateiflc 
offensive  arms  would  be  permitted  under  con- 
ditions which  will  be  formulated  In  the 
agreements  to  be  concluded." 

This  fifth  principle  of  President  Nixon 
and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  practi- 
cally mandates  the  upgrading  of  our  mis- 
sile systems.  Any  reductions  and  restric- 
tions on  our  strategic  systems  which  come 
out  of  SALT  n  will  make  it  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  we  continue  modernization 
of  the  present  systems.  This  is  not  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  to  be  thrown  away  in  nego- 
tiations. We  know  by  the  Nixon -Brezh- 
nev agreement  that  SALT  II  will  permit 
us  to  modernize  our  missiles  ;^'we  blow 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  tremendous  mo- 
mentum In  modernization;  we  would  be 
derelict  In  our  duty  If  we  did  not  modern- 
ize ours. 

As  I  wrote  to  the  President  in  June, 
modernization — 

Allows  us  to  drop  the  pretense  of  the  out- 
dated "assured  destruction"  strategy,  and  to 
develop  flexible  strategies  more  suited  to  the 
era  of  arms  Umltation.  We  can  only  achieve 
thoae  strategies  if  we  maximize  both  the 
number  of  replacements  permitted  to  us.  and 
the  level  of  warhead  accuracy  up  to  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  art. 

Improving  warhead  accuracy  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  ways  of  modernizing  and 
one  of  the  most  important.  It  cannot  be 
destabilizing  because  both  parties  in- 
volved have  agreed  to  permit  moderniza- 
tion. The  Soviets  expect  us  to  modernize, 
and  are  modernizing  themselves. 

The  proposal  offered  by  Senator  Buck- 
ley is  a  modest  step  in  developing  Im- 
proved accuracy,  and  I  support  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld  briefly? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
tained and  could  not  be  In  the  Chamber 
when  the  Senator  started  his  speech.  I 
have  listened  to  most  of  It.  This  raises  a 
dehcate  matter  which  the  Senator  is 
greatly  Interested  in  and  has  worked  on. 
I  know  we  talked  about  It  last  year.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  go  into  these  things 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However,  I 
would  be  glad  to  review  the  situation 
again. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I  did 
say  I  would  withdraw  my  amendment 
without  bringing  It  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  am  asking  for  this  time  Is  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  nmaor  or  nmiors  go- 
ing around  that  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  will  be  at 
least  one  and  perhaps  two  votes  this 
afternoon,  the  first  occurring  on  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distingtiished  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  5  minutes  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  fioor?  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLi)  has  an  amendment  and  he 
has  to  catch  a  plane. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  his  amendment  now  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limit  thereon  of  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  will  call 
up  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t)e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Sac.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
should  act  favorably  on  any  request  for  an 
early  release  from  active  duty  made  by  any 
physician  or  dentist  serving  on  active  duty 
and  on  the  request  of  any  physician  or 
dentist  to  be  relieved  from  an  obligation  to 
serve  on  active  duty  If  (1 )  such  physician  or 
dentist  agrees,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  dentistry,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area,  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  In  consultation  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  de- 
termines that  the  health  manpower  needs 
of  the  community  in  which  such  physician 
or  dentist  is  to  practice  are  greater  than 
thoae  of  the  military  department  concerned, 
and   (S)   the  medical  needs  of  the  military 


Department  can  be  met  with  the  physicians 
remaining  on  active  duty. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  rule  at  regulation  Issued  under 
any  provision  of  law.  In  determining  whether 
any  physician  or  dentist  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  given  an  early  release  from 
active  duty,  or  whether  any  physician  or  den- 
tist should  be  relieved  from  an  obligation  to 
perform  active  duty.  In  order  that  he  may 
practice  medicine  or  dentistry,  as  the  case 
may  be.  in  any  community  which  has  a 
health  manpower  shortage,  such  determina- 
tion shaU  be  made  without  regard  to  whether 
such  physician  or  dentist  has  previously 
practiced  medicine  or  dentistry  In  such  com- 
munity. 

(c)  Special  consideration  shall  be  given 
any  request  for  an  early  release  from  active 
duty  made  by  any  physician  or  dentist  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  made  by  any  physician 
or  dentist  to  l>e  relieved  from  an  obligation 
to  serve  on  active  duty  if  such  physician  or 
dentist  has  agreed  to  serve  (1)  In  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  as  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area,  or  (2)  In  a  rural  area,  or  (3) 
In  an  economically  deprived  area. 

(d)  As  a  condition  to  receiving  a  release 
from  an  obligation  to  perform  active  duty 
under  this  section,  a  physician  or  dentist 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  perform  not  more  than  two  years  of  duty 
in  an  active  reserve  unit  of  an  armed  force 
of  the  United  States.  A  physlctan  or  dentist 
who  obuins  an  early  release  from  active  duty 
under  this  section  may  be  required  to  serve 
an  amoxmt  of  time  equal  to  the  active  duty 
obligation  that  has  been  waived.  In  an  ac- 
tive reserve  unit  of  an  Armed  Force  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley)  .  and 
other  Senators  for  providing  this  time. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. With  a  certain  change  suggested 
by  the  committee  staff,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  acceptable  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Provided  the  clause 
"the  medical  needs  of  the  Military  De- 
partment can  be  met  with  physicians 
remaining  on  active  duty"  Is  included, 
and  inasmuch  as  section  «a)  starts  out 
with  the  words  "It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress." we  will  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  willing  to 
EK;cept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  not  been  read  and  we 
have  no  idea  at  all  what  it  is.  We  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  the  amend- 
ment were  explained. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  alter  the  procedure  by  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  considers  re- 
quests submitted  by  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  wish  to  receive  an  early  release 
from  service  or  a  waiver  of  a  pending 
service  obligation  in  order  that  they 
might  practice  in  a  civilian  community 
which  is  in  extreme  need  of  their  profes- 
sioncJ  services. 
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I  must  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
this  amendment  does  not  authorize  the 
massive  raid  on  the  military  physician 
corps  by  the  civilian  sector,  nor  does  It 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices also  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
maintaining  adequate  numbers  of  health 
professionals.    The    amendment    simply 
expresses   the   sense   of   Congress   that 
physicians   and   dentists   who  have   in- 
curred a  service  obligation  to  the  Federal 
Govenunent  should  be  permitted  to  ful- 
fill that  obligation  in  a  manner  which 
helps  meet  the  Nation's  greatest  needs 
whether  those  needs  exist  in  the  military 
or  civilian  sector.  The  amendment  does 
not  place  greater  emphasis  on  civilian 
needs  but  neither  does  it  give  the  mili- 
tary a  priority  position  in  the  competi- 
tion for  Fhjscians  and  dentists.  Simply 
stated,  the  amendment  stands  for  the 
proposition  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  upon  the  request  of  the  physician 
or  dentist  consider  the  needs  of  the  ci- 
vilian as  well  as  the  military  sector  be- 
fore determining  the  assignment  of  that 
physician  or  dentist. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendment 
prevents  application  of  a  DOD  ru!e  which 
has  in  the  past  disqualified  the  requests 
of  physicians  and  dentists  who  have 
asked  to  serve  in  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area  in  lieu  of  military  service. 
Becau<v  of  the  rule,  many  requests  are 
denied  before  they  really  have  an  oppor- 
tunity tc  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
The  ruling  of  which  I  speak  Is  outlined 
in  this  letter  which  I  ask  to  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SELEcmE  Service  System, 
Washington,  DC,  May  16,  1972. 
Lt.  Ocn.  Hal  B.  Jennings,  Jr.,  MC 
The  Surgeon  General. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Gevexal  Jennincs  :  The  National  Ad- 
Tistory  Ccmmittee  to  the  Selective  Service 
System  or.  the  Selection  of  Physicians. 
EKentlsta.  and  Allied  SpeclaJLsts  (NAC  SSS) 
has  recently  been  asked  for  advisory  opinions 
regarding  the  community  essentiality  of  cer- 
tain Berry  Plan  reserve  officers  being  called  to 
active  duty,  and  certain  active  duty  person- 
nel who  have  requested  early  releases. 

After  carefully  considering  a  number  of 
such  cases,  the  NAC  SSS  has  voted  to  Insti- 
tute the  following  policy: 

"Physicians,  dentists,  and  allied  special- 
ists will  be  ruled  not  essential  to  communi- 
ties where  they  have  never  practiced." 

I  hope  that  th:s  l.^fcrmatlon  will  be  useful 
to  you.  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
this  po'.lcv.  please  call  me  on  Area  Code  202, 
Number  395-3100. 
Sincerely, 
AccTJST  H.  OaocscHci..  M.D..  Chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  letter  Is  authored  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Selective  Service  System 
on  the  selection  of  physicians.  dentLsts, 
and  allied  specialists,  and  states  that — 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  allied  s-jeclallsts 
will  be  ruled  not  essential  to  communltle* 
where  they  h^ve  never  practiced 

Although  the  Advisory  Committee  no 
longer  exists,  the  ruling  is  still  followed 
and  Is  Included  in  Army  Regulation 
635-100.  Since  a  finding  of  "community 
eswntiallty'*  In  necessary  before  a  physi- 
cian can  obtain  a  release  from  or  waiver 
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of  any  active  duty  commitment,  the  lack 
of  prior  service  in  the  civilian  community 
In  which  the  physician  or  dentist  wishes 
to  practice  is  adequate  in  itself  to  dis- 
qualify his  request.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  physician  or  dentist  will  enter 
or  has  entered  military  service  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  medical  school, 
internship,  or  residency.  He  has  nor- 
mally not  practiced  in  a  community 
prior  to  entering  the  service,  and  thus 
cannot  obtain  a  waiver  or  release  from 
military  duty  regardless  of  the  severity 
of  the  need  in  the  civihan  community  in 
which  he  has  requested  permission  to 
practice  in  Ueu  of  military  service. 

ASSESSMENT   OF  COMPABATrVE   NEEDS 

I  feel  that  the  rule  requiring  prior 
service  in  a  community  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  before  a  doctor  or  dentists 
services  can  be  ruled  essential  to  that 
community  ignores  the  real  issue  and  the 
rule  should  no  longer  be  utilized.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment  I  am  now  pro- 
posmg,  the  determination  of  where  a 
physician  or  dentist  should  fulfill  his 
Federal  service  obligation  is  based  upon 
the  comparative  needs  of  the  civilian  and 
military  communities  Interested  in  the 
physician's  services  and  the  alternatives 
each  has  for  obtaining  and  maintaining 
adequate  professional  health  care  serv- 
ices for  its  residents.  In  malting  this  de- 
termination. I  feel  many  factors  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  doctor/ 
patient  ratio  within  the  two  communities 
and  the  patient  load  which  results  due 
to  the  specific  population  characteristics 
of  the  community  should  be  considered 
In  determining  comparative  need. 

In  addition,  the  availability  of  para- 
professional,  technicians,  and  adequate 
equipment  would  have  a  bearing  on  the 
relative  need  of  the  contesting  communi- 
ties for  the  professional  services.  Third, 
it  would  seem  that  the  alternative  means 
each  community  possesses  for  attracting 
or  employing  health  care  professionals 
should  sdso  be  weighed  In  the  decision. 
If  either  the  civilian  or  military  has  rea- 
sonably available  to  it  other  means  of 
attracting  a  physician  or  dentist,  this 
should  certainly  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  special  health  care  delivery 
problems  of  communities  cind  the  result- 
ing demands  on  health  manpower  created 
by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
population  to  be  served  would  also  have 
a  bearing  on  the  comparative  needs  of 
two  communities  for  the  services  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  might  have  to  offer. 

KANSAS  NEEDS 

When  these  and  other  relevant  factors 
are  taken  Into  consideration,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  some  civilian  com- 
munities and  particularly  some  rural 
conununlties  in  Kansas  can  demonstrate 
a  greater  comparative  need  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Kan-sas  physicians  who  have  been 
refused  a  waiver  of  military  service  or 
denied  an  early  release  from  service  to 
practice  in  areas  of  extreme  need  within 
the  State.  At  last  report  there  were  2.173 
practicing  physicians  in  Kansas.  How- 
ever. 54  percent  of  these  physicians  prac- 
tice in  four  of  the  State's  most  densely 
populated  counties,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing 902  physicians  to  serve  the  other  101 
counUes  of  the  SUte.  A  1972  survey  of 
Kansas  Illustrates  that  over  half  of  the 


counties  in  the  State  had  no  dentist  or 
had  a  dentist/patient  ratio  which  ex- 
ceeds 3,000  patients  per  dentist.  Espe- 
cially in  the  rural  aret^,  there  are  ex- 
treme needs  in  many  communities  for 
additional  health  care  professionals. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will  not 
satisfy  all  of  these  needs  nor  does  It  get 
at  the  real  cource  of  the  problem.  But  If 
It  can  offer  much   needed   professional 
services  to  some  of  the  communities  with- 
out causing  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  services  available  within  the  military 
sector,  it  is  well  worth  our  consideration. 
I  am  confident  that  not  every  physician 
who  has  incurred  a  military  obligation  or 
is  currently  serving  on  active  duty  will 
request  a  release  to  serve  In  a  civilian 
community  of   extreme   need.   The   de- 
mands on  a  young  physician  or  dentist 
who  practices  in  an  underserved  area  are 
enormous  and  the  pressures  severe.  But 
those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  this 
challenge  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
if  the  Defense  Department  can  in  any 
way  adjust  its  medical  corps  program  and 
assignments  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
personnel.    There    are    currently    6.617 
physicians  enrolled  in  the  Berry  plan 
who  are  comoleting  residency  require- 
ments and  will  enter  the  military  some- 
time between  now  and  1980.  The  Berry 
plan  Is  a  military  physicians'  program 
which  permits  a  physician  to  remain  in 
an  Inactive  reserve  status  until  he  com- 
pletes his  medical  education,  at  which 
time  he  Is  obligated  to  serve  2  years  on 
active  duty.  If  only  a  small  portion  of 
these  physicians  were  permitted  to  ful- 
fill this  Federal  service  obligation  In  a 
civilian  community  of  extreme  need,  it 
would  make  a  significant  difference. 

SOME    REQirKSTS    SROtTU)    BE    APPROVED 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cessa- 
tion of  American  military  combat  activ- 
ity since  the  Vietnam  peace  agreements 
and  the  prospects  for  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  readjust  pay  rates  for  uni- 
formed service  health  professionals.  I 
feel  the  Armed  Forces  could  afford  the 
losses  which  might  result  from  the 
amendment  I  now  offer. 

Using  the  figures  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  my  office  h&s 
learned  that  the  doctor/patient  ratio  in 
the  military  is  more  than  120  patients 
per  doctor  lower  than  in  the  civilian 
sector  and  three  times  as  low  as  in  many 
of  the  rural  Kansas  communities. 

AccordlK  to  information  supplied  my 
office  'oy  thF Pentagon,  the  last  DOD  fig- 
ures indicate  that  there  are  currently 
13,754  physicians  serving  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  compares  with  an 
authorized  strength  of  13.741.  The  num- 
ber of  physicians  on  active  duty  had  de- 
creased during  the  period  July  1.  1972, 
to  April  1,  1973.  by  less  than  1  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  active  duty  military 
strength  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  10 
percent. 

In  addition,  military  physicians  have 
the  benefit  of  serving  a  population  which 
resides  in  a  compact  area  and  thus  is  not 
faced  with  the  health  care  delivery  prob- 
lems associated  with  rural  medical  prac- 
tice. Also,  the  military  physician  has  the 
benefit  of  a  larger  nimiber  of  technicians 
and  corpsmen  to  assist  him  in  serving 
his  patients.  Although  I  recognize  the 
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needs  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  medical 
care  in  the  military,  statistics  indicate 
that  some  of  the  physicians  currently 
serving  in  the  military  could  be  permitted 
to  serve  In  areas  of  critical  civilian  need 
without  jeopardizing  the  level  of  military 
health  care. 

KANSAS    REQUESTS 

During  the  past  year  I  have  received 
several  requests  from  several  Kansas 
physicians  asking  that  they  be  gnuited 
the  opportimity  to  fulfill  their  military 
obUgation  in  health  professional  shortage 
areas  within  the  State.  One  request  came 
from  a  physician  completing  his  resi- 
dency requirement  in  Phillipsburg, 
Kans..  who  was  interested  in  remaining 
in  that  community  if  he  were  permitted 
to  fulfill  his  Federal  obligation  imder  the 
Berry  plan  in  that  msmner.  His  request, 
however,  was  denied  by  the  Air  Force. 
Although  I  am  not  aware  of  his  military 
assignment  or  the  need  for  his  services  at 
that  duty  station.  I  am  certain  that  It 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  those 
needs  to  exceed  the  medical  needs  of  the 
city  of  PhUllpsburg  and  Phillips  County, 
Kans.  At  the  present  time  only  one  per- 
manent physician  Is  available  to  serve 
the  county's  population  which  exceeds 
8,000  people.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
some  accommodation  could  not  have  been 
made  within  the  military  medical  corps 
so  that  the  Phillipsburg  medical  require- 
ments could  have  been  met.  Every  possi- 
ble alternative  is  being  explored  in 
Phillipsburg  as  the  effort  continues  to 
obtain  an  additional  physician  for  the 
area.  However,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
rural  areas,  the  problem  of  attracting  a 
physician  is  a  difficult  one  and  one  which 
too  often  is  not  solved  regardless  of  the 
effort  at  the  local  community  level. 
Everyone  agrees  that  It  is  in  this  Nation's 
best  interest  that  health  care  be  made 
more  readily  available  to  rural  America, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  shares 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  this  na- 
tional interest. 

The  amendment  I  am  now  proposing 
expresses  this  policy  and  will  hopefully  in 
the  future  help  focus  attention  on  all 
the  considerations  which  I  feel  should 
be  given  the  request  of  a  dentist  or  phy- 
sician under  these  provisions. 

There  have  been  other  requests  from 
Kansas  physicians  which  I  feel  were 
treated  rather  cursorily  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  One  was  a  request  by  a 
physician  to  serve  as  the  second  doctor  In 
a  southwestern  Kansas  county  which  was 
in  need  of  more  professional  health  serv- 
ices. The  request  was  turned  down  and 
the  physician  assigned  to  a  66-member 
physicians  staff  at  a  base  on  the  east 
coast.  At  present  an  appeal  is  pending 
from  one  of  the  four  neurosurgeons  in 
the  Wichita  area  who  wishes  to  remain 
in  the  area  rather  than  enter  the  service 
and  an  additional  request  for  an  early 
release  from  military  service  has  also 
been  submitted  by  a  physician  from  a 
small  western  Kansas  community  so  that 
he  might  return  to  that  community  to 
practice  medicine. 

POUCT    CLARITICATION    NKEOEO 

I  do  not  contend  that  all  these  requests 
should  be  approved,  but  I  do  feel  that 
civilian  as  well  as  military  needs  should 
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be  weighed  in  making  the  determination 
and  that  every  possible  consideration 
should  be  given  the  approval  of  those  re- 
quests from  doctors  who  wish  to  serve  in 
lieu  of  military  service  in  areas  that  have 
difficulty  in  attracting  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  health  care  professionals. 

The  need  for  a  pohcy  clarification  in 
this  area  is  evident.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  reports  that  last  year  approxi- 
mately 150  requests  were  received  from 
its  physicians  for  a  release  to  serve  in  a 
civilian  capacity.  None  were  approved 
and  department  officials  indicated  to  my 
office  that  It  was  unlikely  that  any  would 
be  in  the  near  future.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time  the  physician  manpower  in  the 
armed  services  was  maintained  at  its  au- 
thorized strength.  This  to  me  Indicates 
that  all  possibilities  for  approval  of  these 
requests  are  not  being  pursued.  I,  there- 
fore, offer  this  amendment  to  insure  that 
all  Defense  Department  policies  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Nation  as  they  re- 
late directly  to  defense  issues  and  also  as 
they  have  ramifications  in  other  areas  of 
Government  and  society.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  amendment  will  receive  Senate 
approval  and  become  binding  policy 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment?  We  have  a 
situation  in  our  State  which  has  caused 
great  consternation. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  I 
yielded  the  floor  for  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  the  time  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  the  floor,  and  he  there- 
upon >ielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  of  coiuse.  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.    McINTYRE.  I  ask  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Do  I  have  8  minutes'' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  I  must 
object  strongly  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Btjckley  which  would, 
if  adopted,  be  In  direct  contradiction  to 
the  principles  underlying  the  SALT  and 
ABM  agreements  of  May  1972,  and  the 
agreements  reached  this  year  between 
President  Nixon  and  Premier  Brezhnev. 
In  fact,  it  could  undermine  SALT  n 
which  is  Just  now  getting  underway. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  would  add  $4 
miUion  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  research 
and  development  program  to  initiate  a 
research  program  to  develop  a  missile 
guidance  and  control  system  that  will 
aid  Mlnuteman  m  and  Poseidon,  as 
well  as  other  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
to  achieve  a  yield-accuracy  combina- 
tion capable  of  attacking  military  as  op- 
posed to  urban  targets.  The  proposed 
amendment  In  its  earlier  form  included 
the  phrase  "capable  of  performing  the 
strategic  counterforce  mission."  That 
phrase  might  Just  as  well  have  been  left 
in  because  the  meaning  of  the  new  lan- 
guage is  identical.  Regardless  of  how  you 
state  it,  It  still  means  a  first  strike  cap- 
ability. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  Senator 
Bdckley  introduced  two  similar  amend- 
ments to  the  procurement  bill,  one  cov- 
ering Mlnuteman  and  the  other  the  Po- 
seidon missile.  The  first  was  defeated 
by  a  voice  vote  and  the  second  by  a  lop- 
sided vote  of  68  to  12.  At  that  time  the 
Department  of  Defense  opposed  Senator 
Buckley's  amendments  and  stated  the 
following  reason  in  support  of  their  op- 
position: 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  tJnlted  States  to  not  develop  a  weapons 
system  whose  deployment  could  reaaonably 
be  construed  by  the  Soviets  as  having  a 
first  strike  capability.  Such  a  deployment 
might  provide  an  incentive  for  the  Sorieta 
to  strike  first. 

Let  me  provide  some  additional  back- 
ground, which  clearly  establishes  the  po- 
sition of  the  administration  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  opposing 
the  objective  of  "Irst-strike  capability. 

First.  President  Nixon  wrote  to  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts.  Sena- 
tor Brooke,  on  December  29.  1969.  and 
stated  as  follows: 

Tlie  purpose  of  our  strategic  program  is  to 
maintain  our  deterrent,  not  to  direct  any 
Nation  with  a  first  strike  .  .  .  there  Is  no 
current  U5.  program  to  develop  a  so-called 
hard-target  UIBV  capability 

Second.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, in  reporting  on  the  fiscal  year  1971 
military  procurement  bill  deleted  funds 
from  the  Air  Force  advanced  ballistic 
reentry  systems  program  and  stated : 

This  reduction  relates  to  effort  in  support 
of  any  future  hard-target  kill  capacity.  Thoa« 
efforts  whlcli  are  pointed  toward  strictly 
retaliatory  objectives  which  can  be  met  wlti> 
substantially  less  accuracy  and  more  modest 
yields  xinm  needed  for  tbe  counter  forc« 
mission  are  to  be  fxilly  supported. 

Third.  The  Congress  denied  fimds  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  year  1973  military 
procurement  bill  to  begin  development 
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of  a  more  accurate,  hltrher  yield  reentry 
vehicle  for  the  Mtnuteman  in  missile. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
fused to  take  a  position  on  this  amend- 
ment and  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
criticized  for  this  lack  of  positive  action. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  had  little  cooperation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  providing 
Its  position  on  many  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  debated  on  the  floor. 
Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  taken  2  years  ago 
which  I  have  quoted,  in  my  opinion 
would  apply  equally  if  not  more  today 

By  these  specific  statements  of  the 
President  and  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense and  by  these  positive  actions  of 
the  Congress  the  objective  of  first  strike, 
counterforce.  hard  target  kill  capability 
which  are  the  stated  objectives  of  im- 
provements in  guidance  and  control  sys- 
tems and.  therefore,  accuracy  of  our  re- 
entry vehicles,  have  been  flatlv  rejected. 
Nothing  has  changed. 

The  stated  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  I  have  quoted  pre- 
viously bears  repeating: 

It  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  to 
not  develop  a  weapons  svstem  whoee  de- 
ployment could  reasonably  be  construed  bv 
the  Soviets  as  having  a  first  strike  capabll'- 
Ity.  Such  a  deployment  might  provide  an 
Incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first 
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Today.  Mr.  President,  we  have  pro- 
gressed far  beyond  the  uncertainUes 
which  existed  when  the  Senate  rejected 
my  distmguished  colleagues  amend- 
ments 2  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
SAUT  I  Interim  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  has  been  signed.  The 
ABM  treaty  has  been  signed.  Earlier 
Uiis  year  the  President  and  Premier 
Brezhnev  signed  a  series  of  agreements 
which  is  a  further  step  toward  an  early 
permanent  agreement  between  the  two 
nations  limiting  not  only  the  quantity 
but  also  the  quahty  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Moreover,  the  President  plans 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  next  year  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  moving  more  rap- 
idlv  toward  such  agreements.  This  could 
bring  to  earlier  fruition  the  efforts  which 
have  just  recently  started  m  the  SALT  n 
negotiations. 

CTearly.  Mr.  President,  the  atmosphere 
today  is  markedly  improved  as  compared 
with  that  2  years  ago.  While  the  ten- 
sions between  the  two  countries  remain 
high,  substantial  and  meaningful  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  hopefully  will 
rantmue  We  must  in  no  way  convey  to 
the  Soviets  any  impression  that  we  are 
embarking  upon  the  development  of  a 
capability  which  they  could  interpret  as 
representing  first  strike.  The  change  in 
the  language  of  the  amendment  indi- 
cating that  such  a  capability  would  be  to 
attack  militar>-  as  opposed  to  urban  tar- 
gets has  only  one  meaning  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  potential  adversary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  capacity  of  a  re- 
entry vehicle  to  destroy  hardened  com- 
mand centers  or  bridges,  for  example 
and  its  ability  to  destroy  hardened  mis- 
sile silos. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President.  I  would 
advise  my  colleagues  not  to  rock  the 
boat.   Let   us   not   undertake   measures 


which  would  be  regressive.  While  we  are 
providing  billions  of  dollars  to  improve 
and  expand  our  strategic  capability  to 
provide  against  any  eventuality,  we  must 
continue  to  strive  toward  the  limitation 
of  arms,  the  reduction  of  world  tensions, 
and  hopefully  a  mutual  reduction  of 
forces. 

I  am  very  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  going  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield  me  1  minute' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  mentioned  this  mat- 
ter to  me  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  I 
could  not  approve  his  amendment.  I  was 
opposed  to  it  2  years  ago.  On  the  merits, 
I  would  be  against  it  now.  But  the  re- 
quest today  was  just  for  a  promise  that 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  at  some  appropriate  hearing,  in 
some  executive  session,  the  Senator 
would  have  a  chance  to  present  this 
matter.  I  agreed  to  do  that.  I  would  do 
that  for  any  other  Senator  here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  read  his  amendment.  I 
thought  first  it  was  going  to  be  brought 
up  for  a  vote. 
I  would  hope  that  when  the  hearing  is 

held  on  the  subject  of  coimter-force 

another  word  for  it  is  first  strike — that 
it  be  held  in  public.  To  me  the  great 
tragedy  in  the  whole  concept  of  the  effort 
to  keep  this  country  secure  lleb  primarily 
in  the  nuclear  field  and  the  secrecy 
which  surrounds  the  nuclear  field.  Re- 
cently, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many, 
including  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  more  Information  about 
our  nuclear  capacity  is  being  released 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  true  that  in  order  to  win  World 
War  n,  we  had  to  drop  2.240.000  tons  of 
TNT  on  Europe  and  Japan.  It  is  also  true 
that  that  amount  is  but  one- twenty -fifth 
of  I  percent  of  what  we  have  in  equiv- 
alent tonnage  in  our  nuclear  stockpile 
today. 

With  that  premise,  why.  when  these 
matters  come  up,  can  we  not  discuss 
them  in  an  open  session  ? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  attacked  us  to- 
night, without  warning,  wnthin  48  hours 
we  would  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  We  have  our  submarines,  the 
Minuteman  ICBMs.  the  strategic  bomb- 
ers, the  forward  based  aircraft.  Actually, 
we  have  four  systems,  not  just  the  triad. 
If  we  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
night and  they  did  not  know  we  were 
coming,  within  48  hours  there  would  be 
100-million  dead  Americans. 

So  that  would  be.  as  I  see  it,  a  rather 
Pyhnic  victory. 

With  that  premise,  let  us  get  out  In 
the  open  what  is  really  available  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  get 
the  secrecy  out  of  the  picture,  so  the  peo- 
ple can  imderstand  why  it  is  that,  even 
though  the  world  has  changed  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years,  certainly  In  the 


last  25  years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  effect,  has  changed  not  at  all  except 
that  it  now  has  more  lethal  weapons 

So  I  would  hope — and  I  say  this  in  all 
respect  to  my  friend  from  New  York- 
let  us  talk  about  this  In  the  open,  not  in 
executive  session. 

Let  the  people  of  the  United  States 
know  more  about  the  strength  of  any 
possible  enemy  And  let  the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  more  about  the 
true  strength  of  this  country  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  able  ^d 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
me  1  minute  so  that  I  might  get  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  We  are  talking 
here  about  no  amendment  at  all  This 
way  there  will  be  some  business  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  An 
amendment  is  pending 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  I  thought  the 
Senator  withdrew  it 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  He  did 
not  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment when  it  Is  called  up 

Mr^  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment  when  the  amendment  Is 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 'order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr^  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment  when  it  Is  called  up. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley > 
However.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  some- 
what alarmed  when  I  read  the  first  ver- 
sion of  his  amendment  to  H.R  9286  and 
i»?l*"^"*^®  ^^^^  referred  to  the  capa- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  "counterforce 
mission." 

I  was  somewhat  pleased,  but  neverthe- 
less found  lltUe  solace  in  the  changing  of 
that  language  to  read  "capability  of  at- 
tacking military  as  opposed  to  urban 
targets." 

In  1971  my  distinguished  colleague  did 
present  a  similar  amendment  When  it 
was  offered.  I  was  personally  so  concerned 
at  that  time  that  I  asked  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  to  our  position  rela- 
tive to  seeking  a  first  strike  capability  I 
also  asked  the  Defense  Department. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from   New   Hampshire    (Mr.   Mc- 
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iHTTii)  has  already  given  the  response 
from  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  we  were  seeking 
a  first-strike  capability.  The  answer  was 
that  we  were  not. 

Then  In  1972,  through  some  action  in 
the  House,  I  believe,  some  money  was 
placed  In  the  bill  for  funds  that  could  be 
used  to  develop  a  hard  target  capability. 
Being  alarmed  again.  I  went  to  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS) ,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
conference.  Even  before  1971,  the  position 
of  Senator  Stennis  was  that  we  did  not 
need  a  capability  whose  primary  purpose 
would  have  been  to  destroy  enemy  mis- 
siles and  silos  before  they  were  launched. 
During  the  conference,  the  Senator  from 
MlssLsslppl  was  most  effective  in  having 
those  funds  deleted  from  the  biU. 

I  share  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
concern  about  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  In 
this  regard.  I  have  been  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  SALT  talks,  and  I  have 
been  somewhat  encoiu^ged  by  the  di- 
rection In  which  both  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  come.  Frankly,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
on  the  floor  to  convince  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
However,  recognizing  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  knowing  the  Senator  from  New 
York's  Intention  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
prepared  remarks  be  entered  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  again 
heard  expressed  in  developing  a  "hard 
target"  capability  for  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal. I  had  hoped  that  this  particular 
form  of  nuclear  Irresponsibility  had  been 
abandoned  once  and  for  adl  in  light  of 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  forbid  the 
development  of  this  clearly  destabilizing 
capability.  Apparently  this  is  not  the 
case. 

A  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
build  and  deploy  the  so-called  "hard- 
target  warhead"  would  represent  a 
fundamental  and  dangerous  change  in 
this  country's  long-standing  strategic 
policy.  Such  a  drastic  change  in  our 
nuclear  weapons  doctrine  of  deterrence 
must  be  made,  if  at  all,  only  after  close 
and  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch. 

A  hard -target  warhead  capability 
would  permit  a  cotmtry  possessing  it  to 
move  toward  a  credible  first  strike  pos- 
ture This  is  an  option  which  we  have 
long  derided  to  forego,  becau.se  it  would 
inevitably  provoke  others  to  try  to  pro- 
tect their  own  security  with  new  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons,  and  thus 
set  off  another  round  In  the  strategic 
arms  race. 

For  over  a  decade,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  has  rested  successfully  on 
a  strategy  of  assured  destruction.  This 
policy  dictates  that  the  United  States 
h-^ve  tlie  ability  to  inflict  unacceptable 
destruction  on  any  nation  which  attacks 
us,  even  after  we  absorb  a  barrage  of 
nuclear- tipped  missiles.  This  "second- 
strike"  posture  means  that  no  adversary 
would  escape  sudden  and  widespread 
damage  If  it  committed  nuclear  aggres- 
sion against  the  United  States  With 
our  present  array  of  nuclear  we.nponry. 


the  threat  of  a  second  strike  provides 
an  awesome  deterrent  to  nuclear  ad- 
venturism. 

President  Nixon  and  former  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird  have  reaffirmed 
the  present  administration's  commit- 
ment to  a  second  strike  or  assured  de- 
struction strategy  in  successive  state- 
ments in  1969,  1970,  and  In  1972.  The 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  Strategic  Offensive  Weapons — SALT 
I  accords — signed  with  the  Soviets  In 
1972.  embody  these  principles  by  limit- 
ing ballistic  missile  defenses  and  plac- 
ing a  celling  on  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
sile launchers  and  launch  platforms. 
Both  of  the  major  nuclear  powers  have 
thus  agreed  to  limit  threats  to  each 
other's  deterrent  forces  and  to  rely  on 
a  policy  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
to  keep  the  peace  between  them. 

The  hard-target  warhead  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a  system  designed  "to 
destroy  enemy  missiles  m  their  silos  be- 
fore they  are  launched".  It  would  allow 
its  possessor  to  strike  first  and  perhaps 
decimate  an  adversary's  retaUatory 
force,  so  that  the  latter  would  be  robbed 
of  its  own  deterrent  and  thus  its  secu- 
rity. That  is  why  such  a  missile  Is  csdled 
a  "counterforce"  weapon.  Paced  with 
such  a  missile,  an  adversary  can  only  be 
expected  to  seek  drastic  remedies,  per- 
haps even  a  preemptive  mLssile  strike. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense declared  that  its  policy  was — 

Not  to  develop  weapons  systems  whose  de- 
ployments could  reasonably  be  considered  by 
the  Soviets  as  having  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity. Such  deplo}rment  might  provide  an  In- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first 

This  concern  expressed  by  the  Defense 
Depswtment  hits  the  nub  of  the  problem 
with  the  hard-target  warhead. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union,  confronted 
by  a  U.S.  "hard  target "  capability,  did 
not  elect  to  attempt  a  preemptive  strike, 
it  would  still  be  likely  to  build  hard-tar- 
get warheads  of  its  own,  as  well  as  im- 
proved defenses  against  incoming  mis- 
siles. These  steps  would  void  the  SALT 
agreements  and  leave  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  very  thin  ice 
represented  by  a  mutual  surprise  attack 
capability.  Further,  such  steps  would  en- 
tail a  serious  setback  to  the  hard-won 
gains  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets 
over  the  last  5  years.  Questions  of  in- 
creased trade  and  mutual  cooperation  in 
other  spheres  would  be  left  dangling  by 
the  slender  tuid  uncertain  thread  of  an 
imminent  attack  resulting  from  even 
the  smallest  disagreement  or  altercation, 
such  as  an  incident  at  sea  or  diplomatic 
misimderstanding.  And  this  uncertainty 
would  further  prompt  both  sides  to  seri- 
ous contemplation  of  the  advantages  of 
a  preemptive  or  first  strike,  with  or  with- 
out provocation. 

To  sum  up.  let  me  say  that  embarking 
on  the  precarious  tightrope  Implicit  in 
a  counterforce  or  first-strike  strategy 
means  the  loss  of  real  gains  m  exchange 
for  the  prospect  of  greatly  increased 
dangers  and  uncertainties  in  our  secu- 
rity posture.  Given  the  present  American 
inventory  of  strategic  weapons  and  those 
which  we  plan  to  build — such  as  Tri- 
dent—  to  start  a  hard-target  warhead 
program  would  not  only  be  provocative, 
counterproductive,  and  dangerous  to  our 


own  security ;  it  would  be  superfluous.  We 
do  not  need  it  for  strategic  purposes  and 
it  makes  no  sense  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
because  It  represents — like  MIRV — the 
kind  of  threat  to  Soviet  security  on  which 
they  are  unlikely  to  bargain,  once  the 
United  States  has  such  a  system. 

Rather  than  reversing  our  proven 
strategy  of  assured  second-strike  de- 
struction. I  recommend  that  we  continue 
to  depend  on  the  twin  pillars  of  security 
which  have  served  us  so  well  over  the 
past  years:  A  policy  of  deterrence  plus 
sincere  efforts  to  lirnit  strategic  weapons 
and  especially  destabilizing  new  arma- 
ments such  as  the  hard -target  warhead. 
We  should  only  abandon  this  policy  if  a 
clear  and  present  danger  exists  to  its 
credibility  and  validity.  Such  a  danger 
does  not  exist  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
my  colleague  does  Intend  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  having  this  matter  considered  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  think 
that  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Rationale 
arguments  can  be  made  on  both  sides.  I 
would  ervjoy  the  opportunity  to  jom  with 
the  Senator  in  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence before  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee. However,  I  would  hope  that  that 
hearing  would  be  open,  as  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  acting  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  because  I  think  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  what  is 
discussed.  If  there  Is  anything  secret  or 
classified,  that  part  can  Yx  discussed  In 
executive  session. 

I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
these  hearings  be  open.  I  join  with  him 
in  expressing  the  desire  for  an  open 
hearing  on  this  matter. 

As  strongly  as  I  can  do  so,  I  oppose 
attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  country  of  the  world 
to  gain  a  first-strike  capability. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator's  comment  with 
respect  to  open  hearings.  As  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  we  held  hear- 
ings, beginning  last  March,  with  experts 
In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  a 
result  of  declassifying  the  testimony  of 
the  first  witness  General  Giller  of  the 
AEC.  The  hearings  disclosed  information 
that  was  never  known  before  to  the 
American  people. 

Later,  in  May.  we  heard  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  charge  of  atomic  matters.  Dr.  Wtdshe. 
They  took  out  practically  everything 
except  the  names  of  the  witnesses ;  there- 
fore, we  sent  back  the  document  and 
said.  "We  are  not  satisfied  with  this  de- 
classification. The  people  of  this  country 
are  putting  up  the  money  for  all  of  these 
weapons,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know 
something  about  it. " 

The  docximent  still  remains  in  the 
Pentagon.  We  have  not  had  any  action 
on  this. 

Then  In  June  we  heard  testimony 
from  the  general  in  charge  of  SHAEF. 
the  supreme  commander.  General  Good- 
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paster.  And  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  wired 
him  and  asked  him  where  the  testimony 
wa^,  classified  or  declassified.  He  had 
taken  it  back  and  had  said  he  would  de- 
classify it,  but  we  did  not  hear  anything 
further  for  many  months. 

We  understand  now  that  the  testimony 
he  took  back  to  declassify  is  In  the  Pen- 
tagon. We  hope  that  some  months  from 
now  perhaps  we  will  get  a  chance  to  look 
at  that,  too. 

This  whole  situation  has  become  rather 
absurd  to  me.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  cotUd  be  malcing  a  real 
contribution  to  the  people  of  this  country 
if  we  are  able  to  let  them  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  It  costs  the  American 
people  a  great  manv  billions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  my  idea  to  ooen  the  hearings.  Noth- 
ing would  make  me  happier  than  to 
-have  as  full  and  open  tin  exploration  of 
all  issues,  because  quite  candidly  I  have 
far  more  confidence  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  making  a  sound  decision 
for  their  own  future  than  I  do  in  this 
enlightened  group. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  my  colleague  say  what  he 
said,  although  I  am  not  surprised  that 
he  did  say  It. 

I  am  glad  that  we  will  follow  this  ap- 
proach. We  can  do  so  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  our  security. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
taor  would  yield.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  I  am  right  in 
understanding  that  the  excuse  given  by 
the  Pentagon  was  that  they  do  not  want 
to  find  out  how  good  we  are  at  finding 
out  information.  Is  that  a  correct  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  honestly  could 
not  say. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  cannot  imagine  any  other 
reason  why  this  information  Is  not  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  know  we  have 
three  nuclear  stockpiles.  One  is  the  stock- 
pile we  have  in  the  countries  overseas, 
and  that  runs  thousands  of  times  more 
than  everything  that  was  dropped  in 
World  War  II.  The  second  largest  stock- 
pile is  what  we  have  on  our  ships.  But 
by  far  the  largest  stockpile  Is  the  stock- 
pile back  here  at  home. 

For  some  strange  reason,  despite  the 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  the  tax- 
payers are  being  forced  to  put  up  for 
national  defense,  we  are  not  able  to  get 
these  facts  out  to  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  propound  one  question  that 
I  think  might  be  helpful. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  question  of 
the  definition  of  "hard-target  kill"  capa- 
bility and  the  prohibition  on  development 
of  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  agree  to  forbid  the  use  of  any 
funds  to  develop,  test,  or  procure  a  MIRV 
system  in  which  an  individual  reentrj' 
vehicle  possesses  that  combination  of 
warhead  yield  and  accuracy  required  to 
generate  the  equivalent  of  one-third  the 
level  of  blast  overpressures  and  related 
effects  considered  necessary  to  enable  a 


single  warhead  to  neutralize  a  hardened 
miasile  silo. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
gladly  approve  such  an  amendment  if 
one  could  obtain  complete  assurance 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  would 
not  develop  a  comparable  warhead.  That 
is  the  problem  we  run  into  on  so  many 
of  these  matters.  - 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lias  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  shall  not  use  all  that 
time.  I  am  sensitive  to  the  desires  of 
others  to  go  home. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  had  this 
experience.  I  think  it  emphasizes  the  dif- 
ferences that  do  exist. 

This  is  a  matter  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance that  we  need  the  largest  quo- 
rum that  is  possible,  in  hearings  open  if 
possible,  or  closed  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  that  it  is 
necessary.  But  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points,  because  I  believe  there 
is  misunderstanding  as  to  some  vital 
issues  reflected  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  others. 

There  was  a  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  submitted  almost  2 
years  ago  to  the  daj*.  and  the  reactions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  that 
has  been  cited  as  ctrntinuing  policy.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  sljift  in  the  respective  stra- 
tegic positions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  the  United  States  in  the  intervening 
years. 

Two  years  ago,  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  were  still  in  the  process 
of  negotiation,  and  obviously  no  one 
wanted  any  waves  to  be  made. 

In  May  of  last  year,  those  talks  were 
concludt>d.  and,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
they  had  the  effect  of  freezing  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  quantitative  advantage  of 
50  percent  In  each  of  the  systems  of 
strategic  weapons  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment, but  we  were  assured  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  military  at  that 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  likely 
to  develop,  in  fact  we  were  assured  that 
they  would  not  develop,  the  technology 
to  take  advantage  of  that  quantitative 
throw-weigh^^  Eidvantage  they  had  much 
before  IQtrT  by  which  time  we  would 
have  SAIJT  n. 

Unforlwnately,  as  has  happened  so 
often  In  the  past,  the  Soviets  were  mov- 
ing far  more  rapidly  than  our  experts 
anticipated,  and  we  know  from  what  we 
have  seen  printed  in  recent  weeks  that 
they  have  a  MIRV  capability,  and  that 
in  due  course  we  can  see  that  reflected  in 
SALT. 

The  net  efl'ect  is  to  give  them  a  coun- 
terforce  capability,  or  give  them  the 
potentiality  of  that  capability,  by  the  end 
of  this  decade.  So  we  are  not  talking 
about  moving  in  a  direction  that  would 
cause  them  to  rush  to  achieve  this 
capability. 

I  think,  too,  when  we  start  talking 
about  a  counterforce  or  a  first  strike, 
we  should  rid  ourselves  of  notions  from 
the  context  of  the  early  sixties,  when  the 


McNamara  doctrine  of  "as&ured  destruc- 
tion" first  evolved.  At  that  time,  we  did 
not  have  large  numbers  of  mLi&ile- 
launching  submarines  deployed.  At  that 
time  it  was  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
surprise  strike  that  would  completely 
obhterate  the  attacked  nation's  capacity 
to  retaliate.  That  simply  is  not  the  fact 
today,  and  cannot  be  the  fact,  because 
each  side  has  not  only  land-based  mis- 
siles, but  submarine-based  missiles  as 
well. 

Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  we  are 
not  capable  of  striking  Soviet  strategic 
forces  with  that  kind  of  effect.  In  my 
judgment,  even  if  we  were  capable  of  de- 
livering our  entire  inventory  of  war- 
heads, because  of  the  present  limitation 
on  numbers  we  could  only  attack  and 
destroy  a  portion  of  the  land -based  So- 
viet armament. 

What  I  am  speaking  about,  and  what 
I  hope  Senators  will  be  thinking  about  in 
the  hearings  we  will  have  early  next 
year,  is  the  need  for  providing  flexibility 
and  the  need  for  providing  the  President 
with  the  option  to  respond  to  an  attack 
on  a  basis  other  than  the  horror  of  de- 
stroying whole  populations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington;  stated  in  his 
scenario  that  if  we  were  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Soviets,  we  would  destroy  50  or  60 
million  Russians.  If  in  the  year  1980  the 
Soviets,  with  the  capwibllity  that  they 
then  would  have  to  retaliate  against  our 
land-based  missiles — which  are  in  iso- 
lated sections  of  our  country — thereby 
destroyed  those  missiles,  but  did  not 
touch  our  population,  I  think  it  would  be 
foolhardy  and  irresponsible  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  press  the  button  and  destroy 
Isu-ge  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
to  do  so  would  be  to  Invite  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  people. 

I  welcome  the  agreement  by  the  chair- 
man to  consider  all  this,  and  to  consider 
the  facts  with  an  open  mind,  so  that  we 
may  move  into  the  next  decade  with  mili- 
tary options  designed  to  meet  military 
objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

At  the  approprlAte  place  In  the  bill  add 
a  new  section  as  follows;  vlz: 

PVBUC    RKALTR    SKEVICE    HOSPrTALS 

Sbc.  — .  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  take  such  action 
as   may    be    necessary    to    assure    that    the 
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fc^'SS^in  ^tt?e"  w«h!neto?'i^^'il^'     i^^^  reported  today  to  the  floor  by  the  and  we  find  that  the  cost  of  transferring 

irh^tS..^.n'"FrT"i;;^''°caiSHr: ^:  ^^'f^^iZ^T.Ti^''^r.'''''^'\'^.\>.  ^f,  ^"-p«,"«"^  °"t  of  these  hospital! 

veston.  Texas,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana   Baltl-  ».  ^.?*f^  Z**'^  ^^^^'  ^^  *  Percent  of  the  will  cost  far  more  in  the  long  run  than 

more,   Maryland,  SUten   IsUuid.  New  York  hospitals    In-patlents    were    active-duty  It  wiU  cost  to  keep  theae  hospitals  open, 

and   Norfolk,   Virginia,   ahaU  contuiue—  o"*  reared  military  personnel  and  military  Only  yesterday  the  Subcommittee  on 

( 1 )  Id  operation  as  hospiuu  of  the  Public  dependents.  Consequently,  the  future  of  HEW  Appropriations,  which  I  chair,  ap- 

Health  Service.  these  hospitals  has  a  direct  bearing  on  proved  appropriations  to  keep  the  hos- 

-. '?J    V  P'^^*'*"  ^°^  *"   categories  of  in-  the    Armed    Forces    and    it    Is    enUrely  pitals  open.  That  money  will  be  in  the 

?iZi  .!JS  '"^'V"**  f  1"V'°'''!r*,  ^  "^*""  proper  and  germane  that  we  consider  HEW    appropriaUons    bUl     when    it    is 

s^tio^  of  t^rp^lirc  Sh  lemcTT  '^«  amendment  In  the  course  of  our  de-  taken  up%  full  commltSe  Monday 

S'linT  ou^l.Til<,''l^^r  SaTtS^ci?;  liberations  on  H.R.  9286.  Mr    BEALL.  Mr    President,  will  the 

services  in  lUce  manner  as  such  services  were  ^™^    amendment    would    not   require  Senator  from  Washington  allow  me  to 

provided  on  January  1.  1073.  to  such  cat*.  ^'^^^  ^^  hospitals  be  kept  open  forever,  become  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment? 

gories  of  individuals  at  the  hoepiuis  of  the  ^  fact,  it  lays  out  a  deflnite  procedure  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 

Public  Health   Senrice  referred   to  in  the  by  which  HEW  may  bring  to  Congre.ss  SO-  but  first,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 

matter  preceding  paragraph   ( 1 )   and  at  a  for  our  consideration  their  proposals  and  nious   consent   that   the   Senator   from 

level  and  range  at  least  as  great  aa  the  level  their  alternatives,  if  they  have  any,  to  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 

vw^'^Tau[h^r^''.;n'^nrT.vlSi,r'h'!''"'K  close  or  transfer  these  hospitals.  from    California    (Mr.    Cranston),    the 

hSStlJ.^  such^te  aS^*^            *    ^  What  the  amendment  would  do  Is  slm-  Senator  from  Texas  .Mr.  Tower)  .  the 

(3)  to  conduct  at  such  hospiuu  a  level  ^^  ^  assure  that  Congress,  not  HEW.  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 

and  range  of  other  health-related  activities  ^'^^  make  the  final  decision  about  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

(Including  training  and  research  activities)  future  of  these  hospitals.  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 

which  la  not  less  than  the  level  and  range  of  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  Brooke  »  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 

•uch  activities  which  were  being  conducted  necessary  to  discuss  this  amendment  In  amendment, 

^^hwi".*^^'  ^  r*  "^"^^  bospitau.  any  great  detaU  because  it  is  very  famU-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Hol- 

A    cioJw  u^^7co'^^or  u  >,«.«,t^,  **'■  ^  ^^®  Senate.  As  I  ah-eady  noted,  it  lucgs).    Without    objecUon    It    Is    so 

of^1,^epZi^H::5^"8emrto°whicnu^l  ?;«f  *"  Uie  emergency  medical  services  ordered, 

section  (a)  applies.  ™"  Which  was  considered  and  approved  Mr.  BEALL.   Mr.  President,  will  the 

(B)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  health  by  the  Senate  on  three  separate  occa-  Senator  from  Washington  yieled? 
care  services  provided  at  such   a   hoepltal  sions.  We  passed  the  original  bill  to  79  to  Mr.  MAGNUSON   I  yield. 

from  the  level  and  range  required  by  sub-  13    We  passed  the  confterence  report  on  Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President  the  Senator 

'X^ l^cHlr^^^^^^*  "^^T^^"  ^  ^^^  ^'^  97  to  0  and  we  voted  77  to  16  to  from   Washington   makes   a   very   vahd 

a'^«pl^tro::7h:'L'^r''reru'.^by:ucE  "TUci^.'^'t^'*'''""''' "''°- ^,     ,  P^*"*    ^^«"    ^«    ^^^^    °"'    "^^'^ 

subsection,  or          "«»'»»•' "^Quirea  by  such  Likewise,  the  emergency  medical  serv-  amendment  does  not  make  a  determina- 

(C)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  the  ^'^^  biU  containing  this  provision  was  tion  as  to  whether  the  Government 
other  health-related  activities  conducted  at  ^.pproved  three  times  by  an  overwhelming  should  be  in  the  hospital  business  But  he 
such  a  hospital  from  the  level  and  range  majority  in  the  House.  says  that  if  the  Government  Is  not  going 
required  by  subsection  (a)  (3).  u  Congress  And  we  aU  know,  the  only  reason  this  to  be  in  the  hospital  business  then  some 
™.i*f''o?"t'if^^  •l^'"  **'*.-**^,'^  *^*  *'"^*-  Pi;ovision  is  not  law  right  now  is  because  orderly  planning  should  be  laid  out  so 
suc^acton        *    *    -P^cincaiiy   authorize,  of  just  five  votes  In  the  House.  that  the  various  communities  wiU  not  S? 

(3)  Any  recommendation  submitted  to  aiiT'Sie  h^Iah  of^rifh^.  '""^^^""k"  .^^P^Jved  of  the  capacity  of  the  hospitals 
the  Congress  for  legislation  to  aut^riM  fi«»  H^crful,  !;^  ♦u"'^"  '^"^  ^^  ^  X>roy\(le  care  and  not  disrupt  the  de- 
an action  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  v^  nospuais— and  they  serve  many  livery  of  hospital  care  services  by  abrupt 
respect  to  a  hospital  of  the  Public  Health  ^^Jf^if  ^fl  **^  important  to  be  jeop-  action  of  HEW  to  close  the  hospitals. 
Service  shall  be  accompanied  oy  a  copy  of  ^1°^°-  °/  ^^^  ^ote  of  a  smaT  minority  I  have  had  some  firsthand  experience 
the  written,  unqualified  approval  of  the  pro-  of   the   Members   of   one   House   in   the  with  the  hospital  in  Baltimore  Vh^r^  n 

ITL^r^,   L^c'tr^uf^)  iLtTh'L^  ''TS'.^the  seni.  t                 .    .  ^eat  mLy  SlSrf pSTpfe'^rTse^^^^^^^ 

pfax^ng  a«n<^  whL,  i^tion  sti^af^ian  i.lJZl,,  «  .  Senate  to  express  its  de-  m  fact,  that  hospital  should  be  closed 

?overe   (V^ho^e^TnTm)    the^r  iS  ^v^^nHna ^h''^^^  ""T  ^^^.^'^^  °P*°  thousands  of  dependents  of  military  per- 

which  such  hospital  is  xL^xlx  or  w^ch  ta  "^m^^S""?^  '^  amendment.  sonnel.    active    personnel,    and    retired 

served  by  such  hoeiptal,  and   (B)   section  ex^^TV     i!          L*^    unanimous  con-  personnel  would  not  have  any  primary 

314(b)    areawide    health    piannUig    agency  ^^}  '^  ^^  printed  in  the  Record  a  care  medical  care  facUity   avaUable  to 

whose  section  314(b)  plan  covers  (In  whole  ^^ble  showing  the  mlUtary  personnel  who  them  In  order  to  get  the  much-n»>rf«»rf 

«'•  "  P»JJ)  ""-^^  •^-  ,  ^'%^^^?:r^  on  ^these  hospitals.  medical  se^fces  they  i^ui^e 

(3)   Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  Therefore    thp  dl<!tln<riiQh*.ri   «5»T,of«r 

term  "section  314(a)  sute  health  planning  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record   as  from  w-c^t;,^!  disttog  lished  Senator 

agency  means  the  agency  of  a  State  which  foUows"              ^"""^  "»  w»e  xtECORD,  as  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  to 

admintstere  or  supervises  the  adminutration  t.wa  v^,^  .             .,  be  congratulated  on  this  amendment, 

of  a  SUte-8  health  planning  functions  under  Hospttals   and  Milttast   Pimonnk,  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 

a  State  plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  According  to  HEW.  In  r.Y.  73,  28.4%   of  to  express  my  deep  admiration  and  con- 

( referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  as  a  "section  i?,!„Vf^.»  ^"^'^^   ln-patlent«   were   active  siderable  astonishment  at  the  absolute 

314(a)  plan") ;  and  the  term  "section  314(b)  «*"*y  mUltary  personnel,  retired  military  per-  determination  of  the  distinKUished  Sen! 

areawide  health  planning  agency"  means  a  «o"nel.  or  military  dependents.  FoUowlng  la  »t^^^'^  wo»h«,w!.^  ^»lr^^,                 7 

public  or  nonprofit  private  aiency  or  oi^7nl-  »  break-down  of  that  26.4%.                    ^  ^^°^  '^om  Washington  (Mr.  Macnttson) 

zatlon  which  has  developed  a  comprehensive  [In  percent)  ^  achieve  what  he  vrtshes  to  achieve  and 

regional,  metropolitan,  or  other  local   area  Active  duty  personnel                                  7  o  **^®"  setting  out  to  do  It.  He  flgures  out 

plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  section  814(b)  Retired   personnel         " ' 75  the  legislative  strategy  and  the  tactics  to 

If^^J^f  *°..{"  P*'"»«'"*Pb  <a)  as  a  "section  Dependents  of  active  duty  pi^Mei"      3  1  accomplish  an  objective  and  keepS  at 

(c»    4^tinn    •»   or  »>,     ,7^                 „    ,.^  Dependents  of  retired  personnel 7.8  it  until  it  is  reached. 

(c)    section   3   of  the   Emergency   Health  Total                                                    on  a  ,,,1.         ,.    j  .          ... 
Personnel    Act    Amendments    of    1972    Is  " We  have  had  here  today  another  mag- 
repealed.  Mr.   MAGNUSON.  Mr.   President,   in  nificent  example  of  his  ability  to  deliver 

Mr    MAGNUSON    Mr    Pre.sidpnt    mv  ^^^""^0™-  ^  San  Francisco,  and  out  In  when  he  offered  his  amendment  on  the 

amendment   concerns    the%S?t   Piib^  "J^  f"^  ^^  f  S^*"'«-  *^«^«  ^^8  hos-  Senate  floor. 

Health  Service  hospitals  and  is  identical  '^            comprise     critically     Important  Mr.  President,  this  measure  Is  very 

to  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  ^^*^^^  research  resources.  In  Baltimore  important  for  two  basic  reasons.  First, 

provision  contained  in   the  emergency  ^"^  Seattle  both,  for  example,  the  PHS  It  Is  false  economy  to  close  the  haspl- 

medical  services  bill  (S.  504)  which  was  hospitals  have  excellent  leukemia  clinics  tals.  It  costs  less  per  day  to  treat  patients 

vetoed  by  the  President.  It  is  also  Identi-  that  are  saving  lives.  who  need  help  in  Federal  hospitals  than 

cal  to  S.  2466,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  Sep-  We  have  checked   the  flgures  many  In  community  hospitals  by  a  substan- 

tember  21,  and  whlcb  btf  ben  unanl-  times  In  the  Appropratlons  Committee,  tlal  margin.  For  the  President  to  have 
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vetoed  the  bill  on  grounds  of  economy 
made  absolutely  no  sense  at  all. 

Second,  the  administration  was  re- 
quired by  law,  p>assed  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress, to  report  to  Congress  before  clos- 
ing any  hospitals  stating  how  It  pro- 
posed to  take  care  of  its  beneficiaries. 
The  administration  did  not  comply  with 
that  law.  We  should  keep  the  hospitals 
open  until  they  have  presented  evidence 
to  Congress  that  those  patients  eligible 
for  care  are  offered  a  real  alternative. 

The  patients  in  these  hospitals  are 
members  of  the  military,  veterans,  mer- 
chant marine,  and  others,  who  have 
served  their  country.  They  are  entitled 
by  statute  to  be  given  medical  treatment 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  re- 
ceive that  treatment  If  the  hospitals  are 
closed.  Until  assurances  are  given  that 
these  beneficiaries  will  receive  a  high 
quality  of  medical  care  wherever  needed 
through  an  alternative  system,  I  believe, 
the  hospitals  must  be  kept  open. 

For  these  and  man>-  other  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  strongly  support  and  again 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  I  wanted  to  thank 
him  for  the  Initiative  &nd  energy  he  has 
shown  in  bringing  this  question  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  join  him  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  should  like  merely  to  confirm  the 
observations  made  by  my  collefigue  (Mr. 
Beau.)  .  I  think  he  is  entirely  right,  that 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  public 
health  hospitals,  and  until  there  is  an 
alternative  we  must  maintain  this  serv- 
ice in  order  to  keep  good  faith  with  the 
people  with  whom  the  Government  hsis 
contract  obligations. 

L  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  which  is  identical  to  the 
bill  which  was  favorably  reported  today 
by  the  Labor  Committee  and  which  was 
introduced  In  the  Senate  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  <  Mr.  Magnuson  i  . 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provlsioiis  contained  in  S.  504. 
the  emergency  medical  services,  which 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  Congress  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  original  version  of 
S.  504  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  13:  the  conference  report  was  ap- 
proved 97  to  0:  and  the  Senate  also  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  S.  504 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  16. 

S.  246€  which  is  identical  to  Senator 
Magntjson's  amendment  does  not  require 
that  the  PHS  hospitals  be  continued  in 
operation  forever.  Instead,  it  simpb' 
makes  clear,  once  and  for  all.  that  Con- 
gress — rather  than  the  Department  of 
HKW — shaU  determine  their  future.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Department 
would,  of  course,  be  useful  and  welcome. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  seeks  to  elicit 
such  recommendations  by  establishing  a 
definite  procedure  by  which  the  Depart- 


ment may  bring  its  recommendations  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

But.  while  contemplating  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Department  will  wish  to 
bring  to  the  Congress  plans  for  closing, 
transferring,  or  altering  the  services  of 
some  or  all  of  these  hospitals,  the  amend- 
ment is  quite  clear  in  prohibiting  the 
Department  from  closing,  transferring, 
or  reducing  the  services  of  these  hospi- 
tals until  such  time  as  the  Congress,  by 
law,  provides  such  action.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  clarity  of  that  prohibition  in 
the  amendment. 

I>urlng  previous  congressional  debate 
of  the  language  now  contained  in  S.  2466 
and  this  amendment  the  concern  was 
occasionally  expressed  that  it  unduly  re- 
stricted the  Department  of  HEW.  I  do  not 
share  that  concern  and  suggest  that  the 
Department,  provided  that  it  complies 
fully  with  the  bill  itself,  approach  the 
question  of  the  PHS  hospitals'  future  just 
as  it  would  in  proposing  a  wholly  new 
program  to  the  Congress.  In  those  com- 
monplace circumstances  the  Department 
submits  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
then  works  together  with  the  relevant 
committees  to  develop  final  legislation 
acceptable  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  Such  an  approach 
would  be  quite  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again  com- 
mend the  author  of  this  provision.  Sena- 
tor MAGNtTsoN.  And,  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mag- 
mrsoN  to  provide  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. Just  today,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee — of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member — favorably  re- 
ported a  separate  bUl  (S.  2466)  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  continues  Senator 
Magnuson's  legislative  leadership  with 
regard  to  congressional  Intent  In  support 
of  the  continued  operation  of  the  hos- 
pitals. 

The  congressional  commitment  in  re- 
spect to  these  facilities  was  conclusively 
established  with  the  passage  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress.  The  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  stated: 

The  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  should  remain  open;  that  the 
administration  should  fund  and  staff  these 
facilities  at  a  sufficient  level  to  allow  them  to 
perform  their  multiple  responsibilities 
throughout  fiscal  year  1973,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Congress  should  explore  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  these  faclllUes  to  deter- 
mine which  facilities  should  continue  to  be 
operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  which 
raclUtles  should  be  converted  to  conununlty 
operation,  and  which  faculties,  if  any,  should 
be  cloeed. 

Although  I  am  gratified  by  Secretary 
Weinbergers  decision  in  respect  to  the 
Staten  Island  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital: 

We  have  decided  that  the  SUten  Island 
hospital  Is  to  continue  lt«  operation  un- 
changed, and  the  I>epartment  presently  has 


no  plan  either  completed  or  under  develop- 
ment to  transfer  to  community  hospitals  the 
care  now  provided  there  on  an  Inpatient  or 
outpatient  basis. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
continued  to  proceed  with  plans  to  phase 
out  the  other  PHS  hospitals  without  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  offered  to 
support  the  HEW  assertion  that  the  ben- 
eficiary population  of  the  hospitals  would 
be  better  served  If  these  hospitals  were 
not  operated  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  no  information 
to  stiggest  that  the  beneflclaries  share 
the  conviction  that  they  will  be  better 
served  if  the  PHS  hospitals  were  closed 
and  they  were  referred  to  other  commu- 
nity facilities.  In  fact,  other  beneficiary 
groups  have  successfully  brought  Judicial 
actions  In  Federal  courts  in  Seattle  and 
New  York  to  keep  the  hospitals  open.  In 
response  to  any  allegations  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
hospitals  because  of  staff  shortages,  it  Is 
Important  to  understand  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  present  Con- 
gress with  the  fait  accompU,  that  is, 
first  it  encourages  employees  to  leave 
and  now  it  argues  that  the  hospitals 
should  be  closed  because  of  staff  short- 
ages. In  response  to  the  argximent  that  to 
close  the  hospitals  without  congressional 
approval  would  fly  In  the  fEu:e  of  soimd 
administrative  judgment  makes  no  sense. 
There  Is  nothing  that  would  have  pre- 
cluded HEW  from  closing  these  hospitals 
if  it  had  demonstrated  with  hsLrd  evi- 
dence that  it  can  and  will  provide  In  some 
other  fashion  for  those  now  being  treated 
at  the  hospitals,  for  the  health  man- 
power training  activities  being  carried  on 
at  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  health  re- 
search being  conducted  at  the  hospitals. 
Should  Congress  be  expected  to  approve 
closure  of  the  hospitals  without  that  evi- 
dence and  on  the  basis  of  the  adminis- 
tration's assertions  alone?  It  is  argued 
that  we  should  not  require  the  314(a) 
and  314Cb)  local  planning  agencies  to  ap- 
prove any  plans  for  closure  of  the  hos- 
pitals. But  this  Is  based  on  the  President's 
principle  with  respect  to  the  decentrali- 
zation of  power,  the  returning  of  power 
to  the  people,  and  abhorrence  of  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  always 
knows  best:  and,  moreover.  3 14 fa)  and 
314 fb)  Eigencies  were  established  pur- 
suant to  Federal  law  and  receive  Federal 
funds  for  the  very  purpose  of  participat- 
ing In  health  planning  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  our  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from   Indiana    (Mr. 
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Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr,  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harkt  P.  Byrd,  Jr  ) 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  McOoverk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Steknis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  »Mr.  Johnston)  are 
absent  on  oCQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr 
Humphrey  )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock  »,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
•  Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott  ),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  (30LDWATER » ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurneyi,  and  thj  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  «Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay. '• 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  ab-sent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hazkell 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Johnston 

Kennedy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Metcair 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pearson 


Percy 

Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Taft 


[No.  438 

Legl 

TEAS— 52 

Aboureek 

Fuibrlght 

Nunn 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

RiblcolT 

Bible 

Huddlestoc 

Schwelker 

Blden 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Symington 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Case 

Mancfield 

Tower 

Chl.es 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Church 

McOee 

Welcker 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Toung 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Ervln 

Moss 

NATS— 19 

Barilett 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Roth 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stafford 

Cook 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McCUire 

Domlnlck 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Baker 

Byrd. 

Dole 

Bayh 

Harry  P  .  Jr.     Domenici 

Brock 

Cotton 

Bagleton 

So  Mr.  Magnuson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  I  met  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  As  an  ex-Air  Force  pUot. 
I  was  Interested  in  the  mandatory  reduc- 
tion in  force  of  the  number  of  people  in 
the  Air  Force.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  this  bill  woidd 
mandate  the  release  of  6,000  officers  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

When  I  Inquired  about  the  cost  of  that 
I  was  told  that  it  would  cost  $99  million 
for  the  one  time  Involuntary  separation 
costs  to  pay  for  this  mandated  reduction. 
Interestingly,  If  that  reducUon  were 
spread  over  4  or  5  years,  there  would  be 
a  saving  to  the  Government  because  of 
this  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  man- 
power involved  being  an  annual  reduc- 
tion in  force  instead  of  an  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  Congress. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  able  chairman,  and  I  understand 
that  the  whole  matter  will  be  before  the 
conference.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  resolved  in  the  time  left  to  consider 
this  biU.  Therefore,  I  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  John  L.  Mc- 
Lucas,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
the  Record  will  be  clear  as  to  the  effect 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  mandating  re- 
ductions without  regard  to  planning, 
that  they  will  cost  more  than  if  we  give 
them  time  under  the  schedule  of  reduc- 
tion in  forces  and  mandate  the  reduction 
in  forces  over  a  period  of  time,  in  which 
there  would  be  a  break  between  the  cost 
and  the  savings,  brought  about  because 
of  the  one-time  cost  involved  with  invol- 
untary separation  of  officers  from  the 
Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DCPAITMKNT    OF    THE    A«    PORCF, 

Waahington.  DC  ,  September  28,  1973 
DcA«  SiUJAToa  Stkvkns  :  EHirlng  our  Septem- 
ber 19th  discussion,  you  asked  about  the 
Impact  on  the  Air  Force  of  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate reduction  In  Department  of  Defense  man- 
power. Assuming  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  suggested  reduction  of  37.000  were 
imposed  on  the  Air  Force,  approximately 
6,000  officers  would  have  to  be  involuntarily 
released.  In  thte  regard,  you  specifically  asked 
what  the  cost  impacts  and  savings  would  be 
If  such  Involuntary  release  actions  were  taken 
In  one  year  or  spread  over  a  four-  or  five-year 
period.  ' 

If  all  6,000  officers  were  InvoluntarUy  re- 
leased m  FT  1974,  separation  cosU  would 
amount  to  an  estUnated  $99  million.  There 
would  be  no  offsetting  savings  In  FT  1974 
since  the  releases  wotUd  now  be  ao  Ute  In 


the  year  that  no  manyear  savings  would  ac- 
crue. In  succeeding  years,  savings  in  pay  and 
allowances  for  these  6,000  officers  would  ap- 
proximate $108  million  per  year. 

If  the  release  of  the  6,000  officers  were 
spread  eveiUy  over  four  years,  separation 
cost*  would  ag&m  amount  to  some  •99  mil- 
lion (sa4.7  million  per  year)  but  the  plan- 
nlng  lead  time  would  permit  the  realization 
of  $202.6  million  in  manyear  savings  over 
that  period  (none  the  first  vear  and  from 
•40.6  muiton  to  $94.6  mUllon  in  each  of  the 
remaining  three  years.)  The  net  Impact  of 
thla  alternative  would  be  a  four-year  savings 
of  $103.7  million. 

If  the  release  of  the  6,000  officers  were 
phased  evenly  over  five  years,  the  same  $99 
mlUlon  cost  would  be  applicable  but  a  five- 
year  savings  of  $259.2  million  would  accrue 
(again  nothing  in  FT  1974  and  from  $32  6 
mUllon  to  $97J  mUllon  in  each  of  the  re- 
maining four  years).  The  net  Impact  of  this 
course  of  action  would  be  a  five-year  savlnM 
of   $160.2   mmion.  ^ 

A   table   U  attached   which   portrays  thla 
Information    in   tabular   form.   I   trust   that 
tills  Information  Is  responsive.  Thank  you  for 
your  Interest  In  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely, 

John  L    McLttcas. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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AMENDMENT     NO.   SS7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  HoL- 
LiNcs) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

At  the  approprUte  place  In  the  Act,  add  a 
new  section  as  foUows : 

SPENDING    CEILING 

"S*c.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlon  of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  of 
money  authorized  to  be  approprUted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not  exceed 
$20,197,700,000." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minne-' 
sota  (Mr.  HtJMPHREY>  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SES^ON 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  Executive  O.  Executive  J,  Ex- 
ecutive G,  Executive  M,  Executive  S,  and 
Executive  K  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 1968,  AS  EXTENDED- 
AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  FOR 
PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY  ON  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  BY  MEANS  OF  RA- 
DIO, 1973:  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
I  PROTECTION   OP   PRODUCERS 

OF  PHONOGRAMS;  EXTRADITION 
TREATY  WITH  ITALY;  TREATY  ON 
EXTRADITION  WITH  PARAGUAY" 
TREATY  ON  EXTRADITION  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  PENAL  MAT- 
TERS WITH  URUGUAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  treaties  and 
agreements  be  considered  collectively  at 
this  time,  passed  through  the  proper 
readings  today,  with  the  vote  to  be  un- 
dertaken on  Monday  next. 

All  of  these  treaties  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons  unanimously  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  give  them 
approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
as  in  Committee  of- the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  six  treaties,  being  Execu- 
tive O,   93d   Congress,    1st  session,   the 
IntemaUonal  Coffee  Agreement  1968,  as 
extended:  ExecuUve  J.  93d  Congress,  1st 
session,  agreement  with  Canada  for  Pro- 
motion of  Safety  on  the  Great  Lakes  by 
Means  of  Radio.  1973:  Executive  G,  93d 
Congress.  1st  session.  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Producers  of  Phonograms  • 
ExecuUve  M.  93d  Congress,  1st  session, 
Extradition  Treaty  with  Italy;  Executive 
S,  93d  Congress,  1st  session.  Extradition 
Treaty  with  Paraguay:  and  Executive  K, 
93d  Congress,   1st  session.  Treaty  with 
Uruguay  on  Extradition  and  Cooperation 
in  Penal  Matters;  which  were  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows : 

INTERNATIONAL      COFFEE      AGREEMENT 

1968;   AS  EXTENDED 

PUEAMBLE 

(Modified) 

The  Oovernments  Parties  to  this  Aeree- 
ment. 

Recognizing  the  exceptional  Importance  of 
coffee  to  the  economies  of  many  countries 
which  are  largely  dependent  upon  this  com- 
modity for  their  export  earnings  and  thus  for 
the  continuation  of  their  development  pro- 
grammes In  the  socUl  and  economic  fields 

Considering  that  close  international  co- 
operation on  coffee  marketing  wUl  stimulate 
the  economic  diversflcatlon  and  develop- 
ment of  coffee-producing  countries  and  thus 
contribute  to  a  strengthening  of  the  political 
and  economic  bonds  between  producers  and 
consumers: 

Finding  reason  to  expect  a  tendency  to- 
ward persistent  dlsequUlbrlum  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption  (•  •  •)  and  pro- 
nounced fluctuations  In  prices  which  can 
be  harmful  both  to  producers  and  to  con- 
sufners; 

(•   •   •) 

Notiy  that  it  has  not  been  posaibU  to 
^Pietf  the  negotiation  of  a  new  Interna- 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  and  that  additional 
time  ia  required  for  thU  purpose. 

Have  agreed  as  foUows. 

Chaptib  I — Objccttves 

AKTlCt^    I 

(Modified) 

Objectives 
The  objectives  of  the  Agreement  are: 
(1)    to  preserve  and  promote   the   under, 
standing  between  producers  and  consumers 
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necesacry  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  and  to  avoid  the 
consequences  prejudicial  to  both  which 
would  result  from  the  termination  of  inter- 
national co-operation; 

(2)  to  preserve  the  International  Coffee 
Organization: 

(a)  as  a  forum  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  Agreement: 

{b)  as  a  competent  and  effective  centre  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statis- 
tical information  on  the  international  trade 
m  coffee,  in  particular  on  prices,  exports  im- 
ports, stocks,  distribution  and  consumption 
of  coffee  and  on  production  and  production 
trends. 

CHAPTZK    II — DBFlNmoNS 


ARTICLK    3 

(Modified) 
Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement : 
(1)    "Coffee-  means  the  beans  and  berries 
of  the  coffee  tree,  whether  parchment,  green 
or  roasted,  and  Includes  ground,  decaffeln- 
ated,  Uquld  and  soluble  coffee.  These  terms 
shall  have  the  following  meaning; 

(a)  'green  coffee"  means  all  coffee  In  the 
naked  bean  form  before  roasting; 

(b)  "coffee  berries"  means  the  complete 
fruit  of  the  coffee  tree;  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  coffee  berries  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the 
""^    "eight    of    the   dried    coffee    berries    by 

(c)  "parchment  coffee"  means  the  green 
coffee  b©an  contained  In  the  parchment  skin 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  parchment  coffe^ 
to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of 
the  parchment  coffee  by  0.80; 

(d)  "roasted  coffee"  means  green  coffee 
roasted  to  any  degre  and  Includes  ground 
coffee:  to  find  the  equivalent  of  roasted 
coffee  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight 
of  roasted  coffee  by  119: 

(e)  "decaffeinated  coffee"  means  green 
roasted  or  soluble  coffee  from  which  caffeln 
has  been  extracted:  to  find  the  equivalent  of 
decaffeinated  coffee  to  green  coffee,  multiply 
the  weight  of  the  decaffeinated  coffee  In 
green,  roasted  or  soluble  form  by  i  00  119 
or  3.00  respectively: 

(/)  "liquid  coffee"  means  the  water-soluble 
so  Ids  derived  from  roasted  coffee  and  put 

,?n^.H  ? "  ^°™=  ^  ^'^  ^«  equivalent  of 
liquid  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight 
?L,^^  ^'*e<l^«'ffee  solids  contained  in  the 
liquid  coffee  by  3.00; 

(g)  "soluble  coffee"  means  the  dried  water- 
soluble   solids  derived   from   roasted   coffee 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  soluble  coffee  to 
green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of  the 
soluble  coffee  by  3.00. 

(2)  "Bag  •  means  60  kUogrammes  or  132  276 
pounds  of  green  coffee;  "ton"  means  a  metric 
ton  Of  1,000  kilogrammes  or  2.204.6  po^^ 
and    pound"  means  453  597  grammes 
^J.V  *'^"^.I^"  ""^^hs  the  period  of  one 
^^A.\  .^™  *  October  through  30  September 

(4)     Expert  of  coffee-  means  any  shipment 
Of  coffee  which  leaves  the  territory  orthe 

that  the  shipment  of  coffee  from  any  of  the 
^rident  territories  of  a  Member  to  its 
^J^^^"tan  territory  or  to  another  of  its 
'^^P^^l  territories  for  domestic  consump. 
V21*!^^'^  °^  '"  ""y  ""*«•  of  «»  dependent 

f5)   "Organization".         "Council"         and 

Board-mean,  respectively,  the  International 

Coffee  Organization,  the  International  Coff«e 

Council,   and   the   Executive   Board   refen»« 

to  In  Article  7  of  the  Agreement. 

(6)  "Member"  means  a  Contracting  Party 
including  an  intergovernmental  organization 
which,  as  provided  for  in  Article  3  has  ae 
ceded  to  the  Agreement;  a  dependent  terrl 
tory  or  territories  in  respect  of  which  sep» 
rate  Membership  has  been  declared  under 
Article  4:  or  two  or  more  Contracting  Partlei 


or  dependent  territories,  or  both,  which  par 
tlclpate  In  the  Organization  as  a  Member 
group  under  Article  6  or  6. 

(7)  "Exporting  Member"  or  "exporting 
country"  means  a  Member  or  country  respec- 
tively, which  is  a  net  exporter  of  coffee  that 
18,  whose  exports  exceed  its  Imports. 

(«)  "Importing  Member"  or  "importlne 
country"  means  a  Member  or  country,  respec- 
tively, which  is  a  net  Importer  of  coffee  that 
Is.  whose  Imports  exceed  its  exports 

(9)  "Producing  Member"  or  "producing 
country  means  a  Member  or  country  respec- 
tively, which  grows  coffee  In  commercially 
significant  quantities. 

(10)  "Distributed  simple  majority  vote" 
means  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  export- 
ing Members  present  and  voting,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  Importing  Members 
present  and  voting,  counted  separately 

(11)  "Distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote"  means  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  Members  present  and 
voting  and  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  importing  Members  present  and  vot- 
ing, counted  separately. 

(12)  [Deleted.) 

(13)  "Exportable  production"  means  the 
total  production  of  coffet  of  an  exporUne 
country  In  a  given  coffee  year  less  the  amount 
destined  for  domestic  consumption  in  the 
same  year. 

(14)  "AvaUabUity  for  export"  means  W 
exportable  production  of  an  exporting  coun- 
try In  a  given  coffee  year  plus  accumulated 
stocks  from  previous  years 

(16)    (Deleted.) 

(16)  (Deleted.) 

(17)  (Deleted.) 

Chapter  III — Membership 

ARTICLE  3 

(Modified) 
Membership  in  the  Organization 

(1)  Each  Contracting  Party,  together  with 
those  of  Its  dependent  territories  to  which 
the  Agreement  Is  extended  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  65,  shall  constitute  a  single 
Member  of  the  Organization,  except  as  » 
otherwise  provided  under  Articles  4.  5.  and 
6. 

(2)  A  Member  may  change  Its  category  of 
Membership,  previously  declared  as  ap- 
proval, ratification,  acceptance  or  accession 
to  the  Agreement,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  agree. 

(3)  Any  reference  in  this  Agreement  to  a 
Government  shall  be  construed  as  including 
a  reference  to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity or  an  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion having  comparable  responsibilities  in 
respect  to  the  negotiation,  conclusion  and 
application  of  international  agreements  in 
particular  commodity  agreements.  Aocord- 
ingly.  reference  in  this  Agreement  to  acces- 
sion by  a  Government  under  the  provisions 
of  Articte  63  shall  be  construed  as  including 
a  reference  to  accession  by  such  an  intergov- 
ernmental organi2ation. 

(4)  Such  an  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion shall  not  itself  have  any  votes  but  in 
the  case  of  a  vote  on  matters  within  its 
competence,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the 
votes  of  its  member  States  and  shall  cast 
them  collectively  In  such  cases,  the  mem- 
ber states  of  such  an  intergovernmental  or- 
9ant:ation  shall  not  be  entitUd  to  exercise 
their  individual  voting  rights. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  il)  of 
Article  IS  shall  not  apply  to  such  an  in- 
tergovernmental organization  but  it  may 
participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  Execu- 
live  Board  on  matters  within  its  competence 
In  the  case  of  a  vote  on  matters  within 
its  competence  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (X)  of  ArticU  18 
the  votes  which  its  member  States  are  en- 
titled to  cast  in  the  Executive  Board  shall 
be  cast  collectively  by  any  one  of  those  mem- 

'«r  States. 
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ARTICLE    4 


Separate  Membership  in  Respect  of  Depend- 
ent Territories 
Any  Contracting  Party  which  Is  a  net  Im- 
porter of  coffee  may.  at  any  time,  by  appro- 
priate notification  In  accordance  with  para- 
gn^Jh  (2)  of  Article  65,  declare  that  it  is 
participating  in  the  Organization  separately 
with  respect  to  any  of  Its  dependent  terri- 
tories which  are  net  exporters  of  coffee  and 
which  It  designates.  In  such  case,  the  metro- 
politan territory  and  Its  non -designated  de- 
pendent territories  will  have  a  single  Mem- 
bership, and  its  designated  dependent 
territories,  either  Individually  or  collectively 
as  the  notification  indicates,  will  have  sepa- 
rate Membership. 

ABTIOUE    8 

(Modified) 
Group  Membership  Upon  Joining  the 
Organization 
( 1 )  Two  or  more  Contracting  Parties  which 
are  net  exporters  of  coffee  may,  by  appro- 
priate notification  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of  deposit 
of  their  respective  instruments  of  (.  .  .) 
acceptance  or  accession  and  to  the  Council, 
declare  that  they  are  Joining  the  Organiza- 
tion as  a  Member  group.  A  dependent  terri- 
tory of  which  the  Agreement  has  been  ex- 
tended under  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  65 
may  constitute  part  of  such  a  Member  group 
if  the  Government  of  the  State  responsible 
for  Its  international  relations  has  given  ap- 
propriate notification  thereof  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  Article  65.  Such  Contracting 
Parties  and  dependent  territories  must  satisfy 
the  following  conditions : 

(a)  they  shall  declare  their  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility  for  group  obligations  in 
an  Individual  as  well  as  a  group  capacity; 

(b)  they  shaU  subsequently  provide  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  the  Council  that  the  group 
has  the  organization  necessary  to  Implement 
a  common  coffee  policy,  and  that  they  have 
the  means  of  complying,  together  with  the 
other  parties  to  the  group,  with  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Agreement;  and 

(c)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  evi- 
dence to  the  Council  either: 

(1)  that  they  have  been  recognized  as  a 
group  In  a  previous  International  coSee 
agreement:  or 

(ill  that  they  have: 

(a)  a  common  or  co-ordinated  commercial 
and  economic  policy  In  relation  to  coffee: 
and 

(b)  a  co-ordinated  monetary  and  financial 
policy,  as  well  as  the  organs  necessary  for 
Implementing  such  a  policy,  so  that  the 
Council  is  satisfied  that  the  Member  group 
can  comply  with  the  spirit  of  group  mem- 
bership and  the  group  obligations  Involved. 

(2)  The  Member  group  shall  constitute  a 
single  Member  of  the  Organization,  except 
that  each  party  to  the  group  shall  be  treated 
as  if  It  were  a  single  Member  as  regards  all 
matters  arising  under  the  followl  ".g  provi- 
sions: 

(a)  [Deleted.) 

(b)  Articles  10.  11  and  19  of  Chapter  IV; 
and 

(c)  Article  68  of  Chapter  XX. 

(3)  The  Contracting  Parties  and  depend- 
ent territories  Joining  as  a  Member  group 
shnll  specify  the  Government  or  organiza- 
tion which  will  represent  them  In  the  Coun- 
cil as  regards  all  matters  arising  under  the 
Agreement  other  than  those  specified  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article. 

(4)  The  Member  group's  voting  rights 
shall  be  as  foUows: 

(a)  the  Member  group  shall  have  the 
same  number  of  basic  votes  as  a  single 
Member  country  Joining  the  Organization  In 
an  Individual  capacity.  These  basic  votes 
shall  be  attributed  to  and  exercised  by  Che 
Government  or  organization  representing  the 
group: 


lb)  in  the  event  of  a  vote  on  any  matters 
arising  under  provisions  specified  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article,  the  parties  to  the 
Member  group  may  exercise  separately  the 
votes  attributed  to  them  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  12  as  if  each 
were  an  individual  Member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, except  for  the  basic  votes,  which  shall 
remain  attributable  only  to  the  Government 
or  organization  representing  the  group. 

(6)  Any  Contracting  Party  or  dependent 
territory  which  Is  a  party  to  a  Member  group 
may.  by  notification  to  the  CouncU,  with- 
draw from  that  group  and  become  a  sepa- 
rate Member.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take 
effect  upon  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the 
Council.  In  case  of  such  withdrawal  from  a 
group,  or  in  case  a  party  to  a  group  ceases. 
by  withdrawal  from  the  Organization  or 
otherwise,  to  be  such  a  party,  the  remaining 
parties  to  the  group  may  apply  to  the  Coun- 
cU to  maintain  the  group,  and  the  group 
shall  continue  to  exist  unless  the  Council 
disapproves  the  application.  If  the  Member 
group  Is  dissolved,  each  former  party  to  the 
group  win  become  a  separate  Member.  A 
Member  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  party  to 
a  group  may  not,  as  long  as  the  Agreement 
remains  in  force,  again  become  a  party  to  a 
group. 

ARTICLE    S 

Subsequent  Group  Membership 
Two  or  more  exporting  Members  may,  at 
any  time  after  the  Agreement  has  entered 
into  force  with  respect  to  them,  apply  to  the 
Council  to  form  a  Member  group.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  approve  the  application  if  it  finds 
that  the  Members  have  made  a  declaration, 
and  have  provided  evidence,  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  6. 
Upon  such  approval,  the  Member  group 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  (4)  and  (6)  of  that  Article. 

CHAPTER    IV ORCANIZATIOK    AND 

Administration 

ARTICLE    7 

Seat  and  Structure  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization 

(1)  The  International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion established  under  the  1962  Agree- 
ment shall  continue  In  being  to  administer 
the  provisions  and  supervise  the  op)eratlon 
of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  seat  of  the  Organization  shaU  be 
in  London  unless  the  Co\in<m  by  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote  decides 
otherwise. 

(3)  The  Organization  shall  function 
through  the  International  Coffee  Council. 
Its  Executive  Board.  Its  Executive  Director 
and  Its  staff. 

ARTICLE    8 

Composition  of  the  International 
Coffee  Council 

(1)  The  highest  authority  of  the  Orga- 
nization ShaU  be  the  International  Coffee 
Council,  which  shall  consist  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Council  by  a  reoresentative  and  one  or 
more  alternates.  A  Member  may  also  desig- 
nate one  or  more  advisers  to  accompany  Its 
representative  or  alternates. 

ARTICLE    9 

Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Council 

(1)  All  powers  specifically  conferred  by 
the  Agreement  shall  be  vested  in  the  Coun- 
cil, which  ShaU  have  the  powers  and  per- 
form the  functions  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  CouncU  shall,  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  establish  suctt 
rules  and  regulations,  including  Its  own  rules 
of  procedure  and  the  financial  and  staff  reg- 
ulations of  the  Organization,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  are  consistent  therewith.  The 
CouncU  may.  In  its  rules  of  procedure,  pro- 


vide a  procedure  whereby  It  may,  without 
meeting,  decide  specific  questions. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall  also  keep  sux^h  rec- 
ords as  are  required  to  perform  Its  functions 
imder  the  Agreement  and  such  other  records 
as  It  considers  desirable.  The  CouncU  shaU 
publish  an  annual  report. 

ARTICLE     10 

Election  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Council 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  elect,  tor  each  cof- 
fee year,  a  Chairman  and  a  first,  a  second 
and  a  third  Vice-Chalrman. 

(2)  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chairman  and 
the  first  Vice  Chairman  shall  both  be  elected 
either  from  among  the  representatives  of 
exporting  Members,  or  from  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  importing  Members,  and  the 
second  and  the  third  Vice-Chairman  shall 
be  elected  from  representatives  cf  the  other 
category  of  Members.  These  offices  shall 
alternate  each  coffee  year  between  the  two 
categories  of  Members. 

(3)  Neither  the  Chairman  nor  any  Vlce- 
Chalrman  acting  as  Chairman  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote.  His  alternate  wUl  In  such  case 
exercise  the  Member's  voting  rights. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

Sessions  of  the  Council 

As  a  general  rule,  the  CouncU  shaU  hold 
regular  sessions  twice  a  year.  It  may  hold 
sp>eclal  sessions  If  It  so  decides.  Special  ses- 
sions shall  also  be  held  when  either  the 
Executive  Board,  or  any  five  Members,  or 
a  Meml)er  or  Members  having  at  least  200 
votes  so  request.  Notice  of  sessions  shall  be 
given  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  emergency.  Sessions  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  the  Organization,  unless 
the  CouncU  decides  otherwise. 

ARTICLB     1 2 

(Modified) 
Votes 

(1)  The  exporting  Members  shall  together 
hold  1,000  votes  and  the  Importing  Mem- 
bers shall  together  hold  1,000  votes,  dis- 
tributed within  each  category  of  Members — 
that  is.  exporting  and  Importing  Members, 
respectively — as  provided  In  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shaU  have  five  basic 
votes,  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
basic  votes  within  each  category  of  Members 
does  not  exceed  ISO.  Should  there  be  more 
than  thirty  exporting  Members  or  more  than 
thirty  Importing  Members,  the  number  of 
basic  votes  for  each  Member  within  that  cat- 
egory of  Members  shall  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
keep  the  number  of  basic  votes  for  each  cate- 
gory of  Members  within  the  maximum  of  150. 

(3)  The  remaining  votes  of  exporting 
Members  shall  he  as  set  out  in  Annex  D. 

(4)  The  remaining  votes  of  Importing 
Members  shall  be  divided  among  those  Mem- 
bers In  proportion  to  the  average  volume  of 
their  res|)ectlve  coffee  Imports  in  the  pre- 
ceding three-year  period. 

(5)  The  distribution  of  votes  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  CouncU  at  the  beginning  of 
each  coffee  year  and  shaU  remain  In  effect 
during  that  year,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  The  CouncU  shall  provide  for  the  re- 
distribution of  votes  In  accordance  with  this 
Article  whenever  there  is  a  change  In  the 
Membership  of  the  OrganlzaUon.  or  if  the 
voting  rights  of  a  Member  are  stispended  or 
regained  under  the  provisions  of  Article  25 
(— ). 

(7)  No  Member  shall  hold  more  than  400 
votes. 

(8)  There  shaU  be  no  fractional  votes. 

ARTICLB    13 

Voting  Procedure  of  the  Council 
(1)   B^ach  representaUve  shall  be  enUUed 
to   cast    the    number   of   votes   held   by  the 
Member  represented  by  him,  and  cannot  di- 
vide Its  votes.  He  may.  however,  cast  differ- 
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ently  any  votes  which  be  exerclsea  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  thla  Article. 

(2)  Any  exporting  Member  may  authorize 
any  other  exporting  Member,  and  any  Im- 
porting Member  may  authorise  any  other  im- 
porting Member,  to  represent  its  Interests 
and  to  exercise  Its  right  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing or  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  limita- 
tion provided  for  In  paragraph  (7)  of  Article 
13  shall  not  not  apply  In  this  case. 

ABTICLK     14 

Decitiona  of  the  Council 

( 1 )  All  declsloils  of  the  Council  shall  be 
taken,    and    all    recommendations    shall    be<' 
made,  by  a  distributed  simple  majority  vote; 
unless  otherwise  provided  In  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  following  procedure  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  action  by  the  Council 
which  under  the  Agreement  requires  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote: 

(a)  U  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote  Is  not  obtained  because  of  the  negative 
vote  of  three  or  less  exporting  or  three  or 
less  Importing  Members,  the  proposal  shall. 
If  the  Council  so  decides  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  present  and  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again  within 
43  hours; 

(b)  If  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote  Is  again  not  obtained  because  of  the 
negative  vole  of  two  or  less  Importing  or 
two  or  less  exporting  Members,  the  proposal 
shill.  If  the  Council  so  decides  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  present  and  by  a  distributed 
simple  majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again 
within  24  hours; 

ic)  if  a  distributed  two- thirds  majority 
vote  is  not  obtained  in  the  third  vote  because 
of  the  negative  vote  of  one  exporting  Mem- 
ber or  one  importing  Member,  the  proposal 
shall  be  considered  adopted; 

(d)  if  the  Council  fails  to  put  a  proposal 
to  a  further  vote.  It  shall  be  considered 
rejected. 

(3)  The  Members  undertake  to  accept  as 
binding  all  decisions  of  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

AKTICXK   IS 

Comipoaition  of  the  Board 

(1)  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of 
eight  exporting  Members  and  eight  importing 
Members,  elected  for  each  coffee  year  In  ac- 
cordan?e  with  Article  16  Members  may  be 
re-elected. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  ap- 
point one  representative  and  one  or  more 
alternates. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Bo«u-d  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  for  each  coffee  year 
and  may  be  re-appolnted.  He  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  vote.  If  a  representative  Is  ap- 
pointed Chairman,  hla  alternate  will  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  hto  place. 

(4i  The  Board  shall  normally  meet  at  the 
seat  of  the  Organization,  but  may  meet 
elsewhere. 

AMTtCLX    16 

EUction  of  the  Board 
( 1 1  The  exporting  and  the  importing  Mem- 
bers on  the  Board  shall  be  elected  In  the 
Council  by  the  exporting  and  the  importing 
iilembers  of  the  Organization  respectively. 
TTie  election  within  each  category  shall  be 
held  Ln  accordance  with  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  cast  all  the  votes 
to  which  it  is  entitled  under  Article  13  for 
a  single  candidate.  A  Member  may  cast  for 
Anolher  candidate  any  votes  which  it  ex- 
ercltea  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  Article 
13. 

(3)  The  eight  candidates  receiving  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  elected:  however, 
no  candidate  shall  be  elected  on  the  Hrat  bal- 
lot unless  It  receives  at  least  75  votes. 

1 4 )  If  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  Article  less  than  eight  candUlates 
are  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  further  bal- 
lou  shall  be  held  in  which  only  Member* 
which  did  not  vote  for  any  of  the  candidates 


elected  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  In  each 
further  ballot,  the  minimum  number  of 
votes  required  for  election  shall  be  succes- 
sively diminished  by  five  until  eight  candi- 
dates are  elected. 

(5)  Any  Memt>er  which  did  not  vote  for  any 
of  the  Members  elected  shall  assign  tta  votes 
to  one  of  them,  subject  to  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (7)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  A  Member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  number  of  votes  originally  cast 
for  it  when  it  was  elected  and.  in  addition. 

k  the  number  of  votes  assigned  to  It.  provided 
that  the  total  numt)er  of  votes  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 499  for  any  Member  elected. 

(7)  If  the  votes  deemed  received  by  an 
elected  Member  would  otherwise  exceed  499. 
Members  which  voted  for  or  assigned  their 
votes  to  such  elected  Member  shall  arrange 
among  themselves  for  one  or  more  of  them 
to  withdraw  their  votes  from  that  Member 
and  assign  or  reassign  them  to  another 
elected  Member  so  that  the  votes  received  by 
each  elected  Member  shall  not  exceed  the 
<<mltof  409. 

ASnCLX  17 

(Modified) 
Competence  of  the  Board 
( 1 )  The  Board  shall  be  responsible  to  and 
work    under    the    general    direction    of    the 
Council. 

(3)  The  CouncU  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote  may  delegate  to  the  Board  the 
exercise  of  any  or  all  of  Its  powers,  other 
than  the  following; 

(a)  approval  of  the  administrative  budget 
and  assessment  of  contt-lbutlons  under  Ar- 
ticle 24: 

(b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  [All  deleted.] 

(/)  waiver  of  the  obligations  of  a  Member 
under  Article  57; 

(g)   [Deleted.]. 

{h)  establishment  of  conditions  for  ac- 
cession under  Article  83; 

(i)  a  decision  to  require  the  withdrawal 
of  a  Member  under  Article  67; 

H)  (•  •  •)  termination  of  the  Agree- 
ment under  Article  69:  and 

(fc)  recommendation  of  amendments  to 
Members  under  Article  70. 

(3)  The  Council  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote  may  at  any  time  revoke  any 
delegation  of  powers  to  the  Board. 

ASTICUC    18 

Voting  Procedure  of  the  Board 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  sliall  l>e 
entitled  to  cast  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  it  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7)  of  Article  16.  Voting  by  proxy  shall 
not  be  allowed.  A  member  may  not  split  its 
votes. 

(2)  Aay  action  taken  by  the  Board  abaU 
require  the  same  majority  as  sucb  action 
would  require   if  taken  by  the  Council. 

AXTICXX    19 

Quorum  for  the  CouncU  and  the  Board 

(1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Execu- 
tive Director  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
of  the  Mem'oers  representing  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  votes.  If 
there  is  no  quorum  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  opening  of  any  CouncU  session,  or  If 
in  the  course  of  any  Council  session  there 
U  no  quorum  at  three  successive  meetings, 
the  CouncU  shall  be  convened  seven  days 
later:  at  that  time  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  that  session  the  quorum  shall  be 
the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
representing  a  distributed  simple  majority 
of  the  votes  Representation  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  13  shall  be 
considered  as  presence. 

(2)  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  presence  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  representing  a  distributed 
two-tblrda  majority  of  the  toUl  votes. 

AST1CLX  ao 
The  Kzecutive  Director  and  the  Staff 
( 1 )    The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Council  shall  bs  the  presence  of  a  majority 


Board.  The  terms  of  appointment  of  the 
Executive  Director  shall  t>e  established  by 
the  Council  and  shall  be  comparable  to  those 
applying  to  corresponding  officials  of  similar 
Inter-governmental  organizations. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  any  duties  devolving  upon  him  In 
the  administration  of  the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
the  staff  in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Council. 

(4)  Neither  the  Executive  Director  nor  any 
member  of  the  staff  shall  have  any  financial 
Interest  in  the  coffee  industry,  coffee  trade, 
or  coffee  tran5p>ortatlon. 

(6)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
the  Executive  Director  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  Mem- 
ber or  from  any  other  authority  external  to 
the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from 
any  action  which  might  reflect  on  their  posi- 
tion as  International  officials  responsible  only 
to  the  Organization.  Each  Member  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  International 
character  of  the  responslbUltles  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  the  staff  and  not  to 
seek  to  influence  them  In  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities. 

AKTICLZ  ai 

Co-operation  With  Other  Organizations 
The  Council  may  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  desirable  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
^>eclalized  agencies  and  with  other  appro- 
prt»te  inter-governmental  organizations. 
The  Council  may  Invite  these  organizations 
and  any  organizations  concerned  with  coffee 
to  send  observers  to  its  meetings. 

CHAirni  V — PKIVII.KCKS  AND   iMMUNrriES 
ASTtCLE    22 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

( 1 )  The  Organization  shall  have  legal  per- 
sonality. It  shall  In  particular  have  the  ca- 
ptaclty  to  contract,  acquire  and  dispose  of 
movable  and  immovable  property  and  to 
Institute  legal  proceedings. 

(2)  The  Oovernment  of  the  country  in 
which  the  headquarters  of  the  Organization 
is  situated  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
host  Oovernment")  shall  conclude  with  the 
Organization  as  soon  as  possible  an  agree- 
ment to  be  approved  by  the  CouncU  relat- 
ing to  the  status,  privileges  and  Immunities 
of  the  Organization,  of  Its  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  Its  staff  and  of  representatives  of 
Members  while  In  the  territory  of  the  host 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
their  functions. 

( 3 )  The  agreement  envisaged  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  Article  shall  be  Independent  of 
the  present  Agreement  and  shall  prescribe 
the  conditions  for  Its  termination. 

(4)  Unless  any  other  taxation  arrange- 
ments are  Implemented  under  the  agree- 
ment envisaged  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle the  host  Government: 

(a)  shaU  grant  exemption  from  taxation 
on  the  remuneration  paid  by  the  Organiza- 
tion to  its  employees,  except  that  such  ex- 
emption need  not  apply  to  nationals  of  that 
country,  and 

(b)  shall  grant  exemption  from  taxation 
on  the  assets,  income  and  other  property  of 
the  Organization. 

(5)  Following  the  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment envisaged  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, the  Organization  may  conclude  with 
one  or  more  other  Members  agreements  to  be 
approved  by  the  CouncU  relating  to  such 
prlvUeges  and  immunities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement. 

CHArm    VI PiNANCC 

ASTICUC    23 

FiTuirice 
(1)    The   expenses    of   delegations    to    the 
CouncU,  representatives  on   the   Board,  and 
representatives  on  any  of  the  committees  of 
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the   CouncU  or  the   Board   wlU   be  met  by 
their  respective  Governments. 

(2)  The  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  met 
by  annual  contributions  from  the  Members 
assessed  in  accordance  with  Article  24.  How- 
ever, the  CouncU  may  levy  fees  for  specific 
services. 

(3)  The  financial  year  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  coffee  year. 

ASnCLE    24 

Determination  of  the  Budget  and  Assessment 
of  Contributions 
( 1 1  During  the  second  half  of  each  finan- 
cial year  the  CouncU  shall  approve  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  the  Organization  for 
the  following  financial  year  and  shall  assess 
the  contribution  of  each  Member  to  that 
budget : 

(2)  The  contribution  of  eacn  Member  to 
the  budget  for  each  financial  year  shaU  be 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  its 
votes  at  the  time  the  budget  for  that  finan- 
cial year  Is  approved  bears  to  the  total  votes 
of  all  the  Members.  However,  If  there  Is 
any  change  In  the  distribution  of  votes 
among  Members  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  12  it  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year  for  which 
contributions  are  assessed,  sucn  contribu- 
tions shall  be  corresf>ondlngly  adjusted  for 
that  year.  In  determining  contributions  the 
votes  of  each  Member  shall  be  calculated 
without  regard  to  the  suspension  oi  any 
Members  voting  rights  or  any  redistribution 
of  votes  resulting  therefrom. 

(3)  The  Initial  contribution  of  any  Mem- 
ber Jobilng  the  Organization  after  the  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Agreement  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  votes  to  be  held  by  It  and  the  period 
remaining  In  the  current  financial  year,  but 
the  assessments  made  upon  other  Members 
for  the  current  financial  year  abaU  not  be 
altered. 

AkTICLX    IS 

(ModUled) 
Payment  of  Contributions 

( 1 )  Contributions  to  the  administrative 
budget  for  each  financial  year  shall  be  pay- 
able in  freely  convertible  currency,  and  shall 
become  due  on  the  first  day  of  that  financial 
year. 

(2)  If  any  Member  falls  to  pay  its  fuU  con- 
tribution to  the  administrative  budget  with- 
in six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
tribution Is  due.  both  Its  voting  rights  In  the 
CouncU  and  its  right  to  have  Its  votes  cast 
In  the  Board  shall  be  suspended  untU  cuch 
contribution  has  been  paid.  However,  unless 
the  CouncU  by  a  distributed  two-thlnls 
majority  vote  so  decides,  such  Member  shaU 
not  be  deprived  of  any  of  Its  other  rights 
nor  relieved  of  any  of  Its  obligations  under 
the  Agreement. 

(3)  Any  Member  whose  voting  rights  have 
been  suspended  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article  (•  •  •)  shall  nevertheless  remain 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  its  contribu- 
tion. 

AKT^CLE    26 

Audit  and  Publications  of  Accounts 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each 
financial  year  an  independent  audited  state- 
ment of  the  Organization's  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures during  that  flnanclal  year  shall  be 
presented  to  the  CouncU  for  approval  and 
publication. 

CHAPm  VII — RS0ULAT70N  OF  EXPO«T8 
AKTICLX    27 

General  Undertakings  by  Members 
(Deleted.) 

ASTICLE    as 

Basic  Eiport  Quotas 
[Deleted] 

AaxicLc  as 
Basic  Export  Quota  of  a  Meml>er  Oroup 
I  Deleted.] 


Axncu  30 
Fixing  of  Annual  Export  Quotas 
(Deleted.) 

ASTTCLX    31 

AdditioruU  Provisions  Concerning  Basic  and 
Annual  Export  Quotas 
[Deleted.) 

ASTICLZ    33 

Fixing  of  Quarterly  Export  Quotas 
[Deleted] 

ABTICLX    33 

/4d/i«t7nenf  of  Annual  Export  Quotas 
[Deleted.] 

AancLX  34 
Notification  of  Shortfalls 
[Deleted.] 

AKTICLK    35 

Adjustment  of  Quarterly  Export  Quotas 
(Deleted.) 

ABTTCLX    36 

Procedure  for  Adjusting  Export  Quotas 
[Deleted.] 

ABTICLK    37 

Additional  ProtHsions  for  Adjusting  Export 
Quotas 
[Deleted.) 

ABTTCUC    38 

Compliance  with  Export  Quotas 
[Deleted.] 

ABTICLK    3S 

Shipments  of  Coffee  from  Dependent 
Territories 
[Deleted.) 

AKTICLX    40 

Exports  not  Charged  to  Quotas 
[Deleted.) 

AKTICLX    41 

Regional    and    Inter -regional    Price 
Arrangements 
(Deleted.) 

AKTtCLK    42 

Surrey  of  Market  Trends 
(Deleted.) 

CHAPTKR     VHI CEBTinCATES     or     OaiGIN     AND 

Rk-expobt 

ABTICLK    43 

Certificates  of  Origin  and  Re-export 
(Deleted.) 

CHAtmai  IX — Pbocxsskd  CorrKX 

ABTICLK    44 

Measures   relating    to   Processed   Coffee 
[Deleted] 
Chaptxk   X — Rbcttlation  or   Impokts 

ABTTCLX    4S 

Regulation  of  Imports 
[Deleted.) 
Chaptkb  XI — Inckkask  or  Consumption 

AKTTCLK    46 

Promotion 
[Deleted] 

ABTICLK    47 

Removal  of  Obstacles  to  Consumption 
(Deleted.) 
Chaptkb  XH — Pbodttction  Polict  and 

CONTBOLS 
ABTICLK    48 

Production  Policy  and  Controls 
(Deleted.) 
CHAn-KB  xm — RaouLATioi*  or  Stocks 

ABTICLK    48 

Policy  RelaUve  to  Coffee  Stocks 
(Deleted.) 

CHAPTU     XIV — MiSCKLLANKOUS     OSLleATIONS 
or    MXMBKBS 

ABTICLK    SO 

Consultation  and  Co-operation  with  th€ 
Trade 

(Deleted  ] 


ABTICLK    31 

Barter 
[Deleted.) 

ABTICLK    82 

Mixtures  and  SubsHtutes 

(1)  Members  shall  not  maintain  any  reg- 
uUtlons  requiring  the  mixing,  processing  ot 
using  of  other  products  with  coffee  fc*  com- 
mercial resale  as  coffee.  Members  shall  en- 
deavour  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  advertise- 
ment of  products  under  the  name  of  coffee 
If  such  products  contain  less  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  90  percent  of  green  coffee  as  the 
basic  raw  material. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  submit 
to  the  CouncU  an  annual  report  on  compU- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  thU  ArUcle. 

(3)  The  CouncU  may  recommend  to  any 
Member  that  it  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  observance  of  the  provUlons  of  this 
Article. 

Chaptkb   XV— Skasonal  Pinancino 

ABTICLK    S3 

Seasonal  Financing 
[Deleted.] 

Chaptkb  XVI— Diykksitication  PtiND 

AXnCLX    34 

Diversification  Fund 
(Deleted.) 

CBAPm   XVn— iNrOBltATION   AND   Stubibs 
ABTICLX   SS 

(Modified) 
Information 

(1)  The  Organization  shaU  act  as  a  centre 
for  the  coUectlon,  exchange  and  pubUcaUon 

(a)  statistical  infwTnatlon  on  world  pro- 
duction, production  trends,  prices,  exports 
and  imports,  distribution  and  consumpOon 
of  coffee;  and  --^u«u 

(6)  insofar  as  U  considered  appropriate, 
technical  infcOTnaUon  on  the  ctUUvatlon. 
processUig  and  utilization  of  coffee. 

(2)  The  CouncU  may  require  Members  to 
furnish  such  Information  as  it  considers 
necessary  for  its  operations  including  rwm- 
lar  statistical  reporte  on  coffee  product 
productuyn  trends,  exports  and  Imports,  dls- 
trlbuUon,  consumpUon,  stocks  and  taxation, 
but  no  information  shaU  be  published  which 
might  serve  to  Idenufy  the  operations  of  per- 
sons or  companies  producing,  processlnT'or 
marketing  coffee.  The  Members  shall  furnish 
Information  requested  in  as  detailed  and  ac- 
curate a  manner  as  is  practicable. 

H.l^*  ,V  •  "«'"**'•  f*^^  to  supply,  or  finds 
difficulty  in  supplying,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  statistical  and  other  Information  re- 
quired by  the  Council  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  OrgantzaUon,  the  CouncU  may 
require  the  Member  concerned  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  non-compUance.  If  it  Is  found 
that  teclinlcal  assistance  Is  needed  in  ti»e 
matter,  the  Council  may  take  any  necessary 
measures. 

ABTICLK    56 

Studies 

(1)  The  CouncU  may  promote  studies  in 
the  fields  of  the  eoonomlcs  of  coffee  produc- 
Uon  and  distribution,  the  impact  at  goT«m. 
medtal  measures  In  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  on  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee,  the  c^portunlties  for  ex- 
pansion of  coffee  consumption  for  traditional 
and  possible  new  uses,  and  the  effects  of  the 
operauon  of  the  Agreement  on  producers  and 
consumers  of  coffee,  including  their  terms  of 
trad*. 

(3)  Tlie  Organization  may  study  tlie  prac- 
tloablUty  of  •stabllahlng  minimum  stand- 
ards for  exports  of  ooffB*  from  producing 
Members.  Reoommenrtattons  in  this  r«c«rd 
may  be  discussed  by  the  OouocU. 
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Chaptks  XVni — WAivn 


AXTtClX    «7 

(Modified) 
Waiver 

(1)  The  CouncU  hf-t  dlstxlbuted  two- thirds 
majority  vote  may  relieve  a  Member  of  an 
obligation,  on  account  of  exceptional  or  emer- 
gency circumstances,  force  majeure,  consti- 
tutional obligations,  or  international  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  NaUona  Charter  for 
terrltortfis  administered  under  the  trustee- 
ship system. 

(2)  The  Council,  in  granting  a  waiver  to 
a  Member,  shall  state  explicitly  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  and  the  period  fop  which 
the  Member  la  relieved  of  such  obligation 

(3)  [Deleted.] 

Craptks  XDC — CoNsm.TATioNs,  Dtsfutes  and 

COMPUUNTS 

axncLX  68 

(Modified) 
Consultatioru 
Each  Member  shall  accord  sympathetic 
consideration  to.  and  shall  afford  adequate 
opportunity  fop,  consvUtatlon  regarding  such 
pepresentaOona  as  may  be  made  by  another 
Member  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  the  Agreement.  In  the  course  of  such  con- 
sultation, on  request  by  either  party  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  other,  the  Executive 
EWrectop  shaU  establiah  an  independent  panel 
which  shall  use  its  good  offices  with  a  view 
to  conciliating  the  parties.  The  costs  of  the 
panel  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  Organi- 
zation. If  a  party  doe«  not  a«rree  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  panel  by  the  Executive  Director, 
or  if  the  conaultatlon  does  not  lead  to  a  so- 
lution, the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the 
CouncU  (•••).  If  the  consultation  does 
lead  to  a  solution,  it  shall  be  rejKtrted  to  the 
Executive  Director  who  shaU  distribute  the 
report  to  all  Members. 

A«TICL«    39 

Disputes  and  Complaints 
fDeleted.l 

Chapter  XX — Ptkal  PBovisions 
Axnci.x  80 
Siffnature 
[Deleted.] 

Aancx*  81 
Ratification 
[Deleted.] 

AXTICLE    82 

Entry  into  Force 
[Deleted] 

Aancut  83 

(Modified) 

Accession 
II)  The  Government  of  any  State  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  lt«  spe- 
cialized agencies  may  accede  to  this  Agree- 
ment upon  conditions  that  shaU  be  esUb- 
llahed  by  the  CouncU.  (•  •  •). 

(2)  Each  Government  depositing  an  In- 
strument of  accession  shall,  at  the  time  of 
such  deposit,  Indicate  whether  It  Is  Joining 
the  Organization  as  an  exporting  Member  or 
an  importing  Member,  aa  defined  in  para- 
graphs f7)  and  (8)  of  Article  2. 

AXnciX   84  , 

Reservations 

R«8ervatlons  may  not  be  made  with  respect 

to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

AancLK  as 

(Modified) 

Notifications  in  Respect  of  Dependint 

Territories 
(1)   Any  Government  may.  at  the  time  of 
<•  •  •)  deposit  of  an  Inatniment  of  (•  •  •) 
acceptance  or  acceaalon,  at  at  any  time  there- 


after, by  notification  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  declare  that  the 
extended  Agreement  shall  apply  to  any  at  the 
territories  for  the  international  relations  of 
which  It  U  responsible  and  the  extended 
Agreement  ahaU  apply  to  the  territories 
named  therein  from  the  date  of  such 
notification. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  desires 
to  exercise  its  rights  under  Article  4  in  re- 
spect of  any  of  its  dependent  territories,  or 
which  desires  to  authorize  one  of  its  depend- 
ent territories  to  become  part  of  a  Member 
Group  formed  under  Article  6  or  6.  may  do 
so  by  making^  notification  to  that  effect  to 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  NaUona, 
either  at  the  time  of  deposit  of  its  instru- 
ment of  ( •  •  • )  acceptance  or  aocesalon,  or 
at  any  later  time. 

(3)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  has 
made  a  declaration  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article  may  at  any  time  thereafter,  by 
notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  declare  that  the  Agreement 
shall  cease  to  extend  to  the  terrltwy  named 
In  the  notification  and  the  Agreement  shall 
cease  to  extend  to  such  territory  from  the 
date  of  such  notification. 

(4)  The  Government  of  a  territory  to 
which  the  Agreement  has  been  extended  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  and  which 
has  subsequently  become  Independent  may, 
within  90  days  after  the  attainment  of  In- 
dependence, declare  by  notification  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
it  has  assumed  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
a  Contracting  Party  to  the  Agreement.  It 
shall,  as  from  the  date  of  such  notification, 
become  a  party  to  the  Agreement. 

ABTICLE    66 

Voluntary  Withdrawal 
Any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  from 
the  Agreement  at  any  time  by  giving  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Withdrawal 
shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the  no- 
tice is  received 

ABTICLS    67 

'  Compulsory  Withdrawal 

If  the  CouncU  determines  that  any  Mem- 
ber has  faUed  to  carry  out  Its  obligations 
under  the  Agreement  and  that  such  failure 
significantly  impairs  the  operations  of  the 
Agreement,  it  may  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  require  the  withdrawal 
of  such  Member  from  the  Organization  The 
CouncU  ahall  immediately  notify  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  of  any 
such  decision.  Ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  CouncUs  decision  that  Member  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Organization 
and,  if  such  Member  la  a  Contracting  Party, 
a  party  to  the  Agreement. 

ABTICLE    68 
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ASTICLK    6B 

(Modified)' 

Duration  and  Termination 

Negotiation  of  a  New    Agreement 

(1)  The  extended  Agreement,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) .  shall  remain 
in  force  until  30  September  1975  or  untu  a 
new  Agreement  has  entered  Into  force  which- 
ever Is  the  earlier. 

(2)  The  Council  may  at  any  time,  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  having  not  less 
than  a  distributed  two-thlrda  majority  of 
the  total  votes,  decide  to  terminate  the 
Agreement.  Such  terminaUon  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  sucb  date  as  the  Council  sbaU  decide 

(8)  Notwithstanding  termination  of  the 
Agreement,  the  Council  snail  remain  in  be- 
ing for  as  long  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
llquldaUon  of  the  Organization,  settlement 
of  Its  accounte  and  diaposal  of  ita  asseta 
and  ahall  have  during  that  period  such  pow- 
ers and  functlona  as  may  be  necessary  for 
those  purpoaea. 

(4)  The  Council  may.  by  a  vote  of  58  per- 
cent by  the  Members  having  not  less  than 
a  distributed  majority  of  70  percent  of  the 
total  votes,  negotiate  a  new  Agreement  for 
such  period  as  the  Council  shaU  determine. 

AXTICLX    70 


Settlement  of  Accounts  With  Withdrawing 
Members 
(1)  The  Council  shall  determine  any  set- 
tlement of  accounts  with  a  vrtthdrawlng 
Member.  The  Organization  ahall  retain  any 
amounta  already  paid  by  a  withdrawing 
Member  and  such  Member  shaU  remain 
bound  to  pay.  any  acounta  due  from  it  to  the 
Organization  at  the  tane  the  withdrawal 
becomes  effective;  provided,  however  that  In 
the  case  of  a  Contracting  Party  which  la  un- 
able to  accept  an  amendment  and  conse- 
quently either  withdraws  or  ceases  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Agreement  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2>  of  Article  70,  the 
CouncU  may  determine  any  settlement  of 
account*  which  it  finds  equitable. 

(2)  A  member  which  has  withdrawn  or 
which  baa  ceaaed  to  participate  In  the  Agree- 
ment ahaU  not  be  entitled  to  any  ahare  of 
the  proceeda  of  liquidation  op  the  other  as- 
sets of  the  Organization  upon  termination 
of  the  Agpeement  under  Article  99. 


Amendment 
(1)    The    CouncU    by    a   distributed    two- 
thirds    majority    vote    may    recommend    an 
amendment  of  the  Agreement  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties.  The   amendment  shaU   be- 
come effective  100  days  after  the  Secretary - 
General  of  the  United  Nations  has  received 
notiflcatlona  of  acceptance  from  Contracting 
Parties  representing  at  least  76  percent  of 
the  exporting  countrtea  holding  at  leaat  85 
percent  of  the  votes  of  the  exporting  Mem- 
bers, and  from  Contracting  Parties  represent- 
ing   at    leaat    76    percent   of    the    importing 
countries  holding  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
votes  of  the  Importing  Members.  The  Coun- 
cU may  fix  a  time  wltiiln  which  each  Con- 
tracting   Party    shaU    notify    the   Secretary- 
General    of   the   United    Nations   of   Its    ac- 
ceptance   of    the    amendment    and    If    the 
amendment  has  not  become  effective  by  such 
time,  It  shall  be  considered  withdrawn   The 
Council  shall  provide  the  Secretary-General 
with  the  Information  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  amendment  has  become  effective. 
(2)    Any   Contracting    Party,    or   any   de- 
pendent territory  which  la  either  a  Member 
OP  a  party  to  a  Member  group,  on  behalf  of 
which    notification    of    acceptance    of    an 
amendment  haa  not  been  made  by  the  date 
on  which  such  amendment  becomea  effective, 
ShaU  as  of  that  date  cease  to  participate  In 
the  Agreement. 

AKTICLX     7 1 

(Modified) 

Notifications  by  the  Secretary-General 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ShaU  notify  all  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  1968  and 
all  other  Governments  of  SUtes  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies,  of  each  deposit  of  an  In- 
strument of  (•  •  •)  acceptance  or  acces- 
sion (•  •  •).  The  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  also  notify  aU  Con- 
tracting Parties  of  each  notification  under 
Articles  5  (•  •  •),  65,  66  or  67;  of  the 
date  (•  •  •)  on  which  the  Agreement  is  ter- 
mlnted  under  Article  69;  and  of  the  date  on 
which  an  amendment  becomes  effective  un- 
der Article  70. 


«  Paragraph  2  of  this  Article  corresponds  to 
paragraph  3  of  Article  69  of  the  1968  Agree- 
ment and  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  corre- 
sponds to  paragn^h  4  of  Article  69  of  the 
1968  Agreement. 
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AXTICLX    7  a 

(Modmed) 
Supplementary  and  Transitional  Provisions 

(1)  The  present  Agreement  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  1962. 

(2)  In  order  to  facUiUte  the  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  the  Agreement : 

(a)  AU  acts  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Organi- 
zation or  any  of  Its  organs  ( •  •  • )  Jn  effect 
on  30  September  197i  and  the  terms  of  which 
do  not  provide  lor  expiry  on  that  date,  shall 
remain  in  effect  unless  they  have  been 
changed  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Agreement.  Except  as  provided  in  sub-para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  hereof  all  acts  based  on 
the  deleted  Articles  of  the  IntematUmai  Cof- 
fee Agreement  1968  are  expressly  revoked 
with  effect  from  1  October  1973. 

(6)  After  30  September  1973  the  Diversi- 
fication Fund  shall  remain  in  t>eing  for  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  liquida- 
tion, the  settlement  of  its  accounts  and  the 
disposal  of  its  assets.  During  that  period 
the  Council  may  adopt  such  amendments  to 
the  Statutes  as  it  deems  necessary  for  those 
purposes. 

(C)  After  30  September  1973  the  World 
Coffee  Promotion  Committee  shall  remain 
in  beirig  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  liquidation  of  the  Promotwn  Fund, 
the  settlement  of  its  accounts  and  the  dis- 
posal of  its  assets. 

(d)  AU  decisions  (•  •  •)  taken  by  the 
Council  during  the  coffee  year  1972/73  tor 
application  In  coffee  year  1973/74  shall 
( •  •  • )  apply  on  a  provisional  basis  as  If  the 
extension  of  the  Agreement  had  become 
effective. 
(•  •  •) 

The  texts  of  this  Agreement  In  the  English, 
French,  Portuguese  (•  •  •)  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages shall  all  be  equally  authentic.  The 
originals  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  archives 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  shaU  trans- 
mit certified  copies  thereof  to  each  (•  •  •) 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Agreement. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  CANADA  FOR 
PROMOTION  OP  SAFETY  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  BY  MEANS  OF  RADIO.  1973 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 

Desirous  of  promoting  safety  of  life  and 
property  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica by  means  of  radio; 

Believino  that  this  purpose  wlU  be  served 
by  making  provision  in  cc«nmon  agreement 
for  the  use  of  radiotelephone  communica- 
tion for  distress,  safety  and  navigational  pur- 
poses; 

CoNsn>ERiNC  that  these  objectives  may  best 
be  achieved  and  maintained  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  Agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ABTICLE    I 

Definitions 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement,  un- 
less expressly  provided  otherwise: 

(a)  "Approved"  or  "Approval"  means,  in 
relation  to  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement  by  vessels  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States,  approval  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  respectively,  and  In  relation  to 
vessels  of  other  countries,  approval  by  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States; 

(b)  "Vessel"  Includes  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance  used 
or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation on  or  over  the  water,  exreot  air- 
craft; 

(c)  "Towing"  means  the  act  of  pulling  or 
pushing  or  lowUig  alongside  a  vessel  or  float- 
ing object; 

(d)  "Great  Lakes"  means  all  waters  of 
Lakes  Ontario.  Erie.  Huron  (including  Geor- 
gian   Bay),    Michigan.    Superior,    their   con- 


necting and  tributary  waters  and  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  east  as  the  lower  exit  of 
the  St.  Lambert  Lock  at  Montreal  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  but  sbaU  not  In- 
clude such  of  the  connecting  and  tributary 
waters  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Technical 
Regulations; 

(e)  "MUe"  means  a  sUtute  mUe  of  6.280 
feet  or  1 ,609  meters; 

(/)  "International  Radio  RegiUatlons" 
means  the  Radio  Regulations  in  force  an- 
nexed to  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention,  or  any  regiUatlons  which 
have  been,  or  which  from  time  to  time  In 
the  future  may  be,  substituted  for  such 
regulations; 

i.g)  "Technical  Regulations"  means  the 
regulations  in  force  referred  to  In  paragraph 
2  of  Article  III  of  this  Agreement; 

(/i)  "Distress,  safety  and  caUlng  fre- 
quency" means  the  radiotelephone  fre- 
quency or  frequencies  designated  for  this 
purpose  In  the  Technical  Regulations; 

(t)  "Radiotelephone  alarm  signal"  means 
the  automatic  alarm  signal  prescribed  by  the 
International  Radio  Regulations  for  radio- 
telephony; 

(J)  "Radiotelephone  auto  alarm"  means  a 
warning   device    which    Is   capable   of   being 
actuated    automatically    by    the    radiotele- 
phone alarm  signal,  and  which  compiles  with 
the  International  Radio  Regulations. 
Article  II 
Purposes  of  the  Agreement 
The  purposes  of  the  Agreement  are: 
(o)    To   provide    lor   cooperation    between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  In  the  field  of 
governmental   regulation   and   practices   re- 
lating to  fitting,  usage  and  maintenance  of 
radlocommunlcatlon    equipment    for    safety 
purposes  aboard  specified  classes  of  vessels 
of   all   nationalities  operating   on   the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America; 

(b)  To  provide  the  highest  practicable 
standards  In  matters  concerning  use  of  radio- 
communication  and  associated  equipment  for 
maritime  distress,  safety  and  efficiency  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes; 

(c)  To  provide  uniformity  of  reguJations 
on  radio  communications  for  safety  purposes 
to  ships  of  all  nationalities  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Article  in 
General  Provisions 

1.  The  Contracting  Governments  under- 
take to  coUaborate  in  encouraging  the  high- 
est practicable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
standards  for  radlocommunlcatlon  and  asso- 
ciated equipment,  where  such  uniformity 
wUl  facUltate  and  Improve  maritime  safety 
and  efficiency  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

2.  The  Technical  Regulations  annexed  to 
this  Agreement  are  an  integral  part  thereof 
and  every  reference  to  thU  Agreement  ImpUes 
at  the  same  time  a  reference  to  the  Techni- 
cal Regulations  unless  the  language  or  con- 
t«xt  of  the  reference  clearly  excludes  the 
Technical  Regulations. 

3.  The  Agreement  shaU  apply  to  vessels  of 
all  countries  as  provided  In  Article  V. 

4.  Each  Contracting  Government  agrees 
that  any  vessel  which  Is  not  subject  to  this 
Agreement,  and  which  is  permitted  by  such 
Governmert  to  use  any  radio  frequency  des- 
ignated by  this  Agreement.  shaU  be  required, 
while  on  the  Great  Lakes,  to  use  such  radio 
frequency  In  the  same  manner  as  a  vessel 
subject  to  this  Agreement. 

5  No  provision  of  this  Agreement  shall  pre- 
vent the  use  by  a  vessel  or  survival  craft  in 
distress  of  any  means  at  its  dUposal  to  attract 
attention,  make  known  Its  position,  and  ob- 
tain help. 

Article  IV 
Notification  to  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organisation  (tMCO) 
1.  The  C^ontracting  Governments  agree  to 
notify  the  SecreUry -General  of  the  IMCO  as 


soon  as  possible  of  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Agreement  and  of  any  subsequent 
amendments. 

2.  The  Contracting  Governments  agree, 
also,  to  deposit  with  the  Secretary -General 
of  IMCO  a  true  copy  of  the  TechxUcal  Regu- 
lations annexed  to  this  Agreement  and  any 
amendments  to  these  Technical  Regulations 
which  may  subsequently  be  agreed  la  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  2  of  Article  xvitt 

ABTICLE   V 

Applicability    to   Vessels 
A  vessel  to  which  this  Agreement  applies 
generally,  as  stated  In  paragraph  3  of  Article 
III  of  this  Agreement,  and  which  falls  Into 
any   of   the   following  specific  categories   ol 
paragraphs  (a),  (b)  or  (c),  and  not  excepted 
by  paragraphs  (b)   and  (d).  shall  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Agreement  and  . 
the  Technical  Regulations  while  being  navl-  i 
gated  on  the  Great  Lakes: 

(a)  Every  vessel  65  feet  or  over  In  length 
(measured  from  end  to  end  over  the  deck 
exclusive  of  sheer) ,  except  that  the  Con- 
tracting Governments,  each  with  respect  to 
Its  own  vessels,  may  specify  a  smaUer  dimen- 
sion; 

(6)  Every  vessel  engaged  in  towing  an- 
other vessel  or  floating  object,  except ; 

(<)  where  the  maximum  length  of  the 
towing  vessel,  measured  from  end  to  end 
over  the  deck  exclusive  of  sheer.  U  less  than 
twenty-six  (26)  feet  and  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  tow,  exclusive  of  the  towing 
line  Is  less  than  sixty -five    (65)    feet; 

(ii)  where  the  vessel  towed  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Agreement  and  the 
Technical  Regulations  annexed  thereto; 

(tit)  where  the  towing  vessel  and  tow  are 
located  within  a  booming  ground:  or 

(if)  where  the  tow  has  been  undertaken 
in  an  emergency  and  neither  the  towing 
vessel  nor  the  tow  can  comply  »-ith  this 
Agreement  and  the  Technical  Regulations 
annexed  thereto; 

(C)  Any  vessel  carrying  more  than  six  pas- 
sengers for  hire; 

(d)  A  vessel  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Agreement  if  such  ves- 
sel faUs  in  any  of  the  following  specific 
categories: 

(t)   Ships  of  war  and  troop  ships: 
(it)    Vessels  owned   and  operated   by  anv 
government  and  not  engaged  in  trade. 
Article  VI 
Coast  Station  Watch 

1.  Subject  to  paragraph  2.  each  Contract- 
ing Government  agrees  to  ensure  that  neces- 
sary arrangements  are  made  for  coast  sta- 
tions to  maintain  a  continuous  watch  on 
the  distress,  safety  and  callUig  frequency  or 
frequencies. 

2.  During  the  non -navigation  season  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Sea«-ay  system  continuous 
watch  need  be  maintained  only  by  such 
shore  station^  as  may  be  required  for  the 
service  of  shipping  which  continues  to  oper- 
ate In  the  open  water  areas. 

Article  VII 

S^iip  Station  Operators  and  LUteniJ^g  Watch 

1.  There  shaU  be  on  board,  at  least  one 
operator  whose  qualifications  for  radiotele- 
phone operation  for  safety  purposes  on  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  certified  bv  each  of 
the  Contracting  Governments  for  citizens  of 
Its  own  countr>-  on  vessels  of  that  country 
or  for  persons  on  vessels  of  other  countries, 
as  meeting  the  qualifications  set  forth  In  the 
Technical  Regulations. 

2.  From  among  those  certified  operators, 
the  master  shall  designate  one  or  more  who 
ShaU  operate  the  radiotelephone  station.  The 
duties  of  the  operators  so  designated  need 
not  be  restrlced  to  duties  In  connnectk» 
with  the  radiotelephone  station  but  may  In- 
clude any  and  all  duties  assigned  them  bv 
the  master. 

3.  Ther^  shall  be  an  effective  coi\ilnuoua 
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listening  watch  on  the  dlatreaa,  safety  and 
calling  frequency  or  frequencies  required  by 
the  Technical  Regulations  by  at  least  one 
person  who  has  been  designated  by  the  mas- 
ter to  perform  such  lUtenlng.  The  person 
ao  designated  may  simultaneously  perform 
other  duties  relating  to  the  operation  or 
navigation  of  the  Tesael,  provided  that  such 
other  duties  do  not  interfere  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  listening. 

4.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  3  of  this 
Article,  Contracting  Governments  may  re- 
quire that  the  continuous  listening  watch 
shall  be  maintained  on  a  frequency  other 
than  the  distress,  safety  and  t-aiiing  trc- 
quencles  whUe  the  vessel  Is  within  desig- 
nated national  waters  of  a  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment where  It  assumes  the  distress  watch 
for  the  vessel. 

5.  VesseU  may  be  permitted  by  each  of 
the  Contracting  Oovemments,  with  respect 
to  Its  own  national  waters,  to  suspend  tem- 
porarUy  the  continuous  listening  watch  re- 
quired under  paragraph  3  or  paragn^th  4 
of  this  Article,  in  order  to  engage  in  Mari- 
time Mobile  communications  on  other 
frequencies. 

8.  A  vessel  shall  not  be  navigated  unless 
the  qualified  radio  operator  required  under 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  Is  on  board.  How- 
ever, if  the  vessel  Is  deprived  of  the  services 
of  such  operator  while  underway  the  mas- 
ter shall  notify  authorities  of  the  Contract- 
ing Governments  of  this  fact,  and  shaU  com- 
ply with  such  Instructions  as  may  be  given 
by  those  authorities.  In  any  event,  the  mas- 
ter shall  obtain  a  satisfactory  replacement 
operator  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

A«TicL«  vni 

Cases  of  Force  Majeure 
A  vessel  which  Is  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement  shall  not  become 
subject  thereto  due  to  stress  of  weather  or 
any  other  cause  of  force  majeure. 

A«T1CL£   IX 

Exemptions 

1.  Each  Contracting  Government,  if  it  con- 
siders that  the  conditions  of  the  voyage  or 
voyages  affecting  safety  (including  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  regularity,  fre- 
quency and  nature  of  the  voyages,  or  other 
circumstances  i  are  such  as  to  render  the  full 
application  of  this  Agreement  unreasonable 
or  unnecessary-,  may  exempt  partially,  con- 
ditionally or  completely  any  individual  ves- 
sel for  one  or  more  voyages  or  for  any  period 
of  time  net  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date 
of  exemption  Each  Contracting  Government 
shall  promptly  notify  the  other  of  each  ex- 
emption that  is  granted  and  of  the  significant 
terms  therecf.  ^ 

2.  Since  the  waters  to  which  this  Agree- 
ment applies  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  the  exemptions 
referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
may  be  granted  only  by  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting Govemmenta.  for  vessels  of  Its  own 
countn  or  for  the  vessels  of  other  countries. 

ARTicue  X 
Radiotelephone  Station 
1  Each  vessel  shall,  except  as  it  may  be 
exempted  under  Article  IX.  be  fitted, with  a 
radiotelephone  station  in  effective  operating 
condlticn  and  approved  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  the  Technical  Retu- 
latlcns 

2.  If  f-e  vessels  radiotelephone  station 
ceases  to  be  in  effective  operating  condition. 
the  master  shall  forthwith  exercise  due  dili- 
gence to  restore  the  radiotelephc.ne  station 
to  effective  operating  condition  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment.  If  the  radiotelephone 
•tatlon  becomes  defective  while  underway, 
the  mafiier,  if  practicable  to  do  so.  shall 
notify  authorities  of  the  Contracting  Gov- 
emmenu  of  this  fact,  and  shall  comply  with 
such  ln.itructlon«  as  may  be  given  by  tboae 
authorttlea. 
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Aancut  XI 
Vesiel  Record* 
Each  veaael  shall,  except  as  It  may  l>e  ex- 
empted under  Article  IX,  maintain  such 
records  of  the  use  of  the  radiotelephone  su- 
tlon  for  safety  purposes  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Technical  Regulations. 

AaTICL,B    XU 

Annual  Inrpectiona  and  Survey* 
1.  So  far  as  concerna  the  enforcement  of 
this  Agreement,  the  radio-telephone  stations 
of  all  vessels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  Technical  Regulations 
shaU  be  subject  to  inspection  from  time  to 
time.  In  addition,  vessels  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement  and  to  the  Techni- 
cal Regulations  of  the  two  countries  con- 
cerned shall  be  subject  to  a  periodic  survey 
of  the  radiotelephone  station  not  less  than 
once  every  thirteen  months.  This  survey  shall 
be  made  while  the  vessel  is  In  active  service 
or  within  not  more  than  one  month  before 
the  date  on  which  it  is  placed  In  such  service, 
a.  "Hie  Inspection  and  survey  of  radiotele- 
phone stations  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
officers  of  the  Contracting  Governments  for 
their  respective  vessels.  With  respect  to  any 
vessel  which  belongs  to  any  other  country, 
such  in^>ectlon  shall  be  carried  out  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Contracting  Governments  within 
whose  jurisdiction  such  vessel  first  enters, 
and  thereafter  by  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ment having  jurisdiction  as  determined  by 
the  location  of  the  vessel  at  least  once  each 
thirteen  months  or  at  the  time  of  any  inspec- 
tion deemed  necessary  by  such  Government. 
3  Each  Contracting  Government  may  en- 
trust the  inspection  and  survey  of  the  radio- 
telephone stations  either  to  surveyors  nomi- 
nated for  this  purpoee  or  to  organizations 
recognized  by  it.  In  every  case  the  Contract- 
ing Government  concerned  fully  guarantees 
the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  In- 
spection and  survey. 

Ahticle  xin 
Certification  and  Privileges 

1.  If,  after  appropriate  Inspection  or  survey 
made  Ln  accordance  with  Article  XH.  the 
Contracting  Government  responsible  for  the 
Inspection  or  survey  Is  satisfied  that  all  rele- 
vant provisions  of  this  Agreement  have  been 
complied  with,  including  any  exemptions  or 
conditions  of  exemption  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  IX,  that  fact  shall  be  certi- 
fied Immediately  after  each  such  Inspection 
or  survey  either  on  the  vessel's  radiotele- 
phone sUtlon  license  or  by  means  of  another 
document  as  determined  by  the  Contracting 
Government. 

2.  The  certification  prescribed  by  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  be  kept  on  board 
the  vessel  whUe  the  vessel  U  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement,  and  shaU  be 
available  for  Inspection  by  the  officers  au- 
thorized by  the  Contracting  Governments 
to  make  such  in^)ectlon«.  Certifications  Is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  a  Contracting 
Government  shall  be  accepted  by  the  other 
Contracting  Government  for  all  purposes 
covered  by  this  Agreement 

AancLB  xrv 

Issue  of  Certificate  by  Other  Contracting 
Government 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Governments 
may.  at  the  request  of  the  other,  cause  a 
vessel,  for  the  survey  of  which  the  request- 
ing Government  Ls  primarily  responsible  to 
be  surveyed  and.  If  satisfied  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  Agreement  are  complied  with 
Issue  certificates  to  the  veaael  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  Any  cer- 
tificate so  issued  must  contain  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  Issued  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  which  made  the 
request,  and  it  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  receive  the  same  recognition  as  a  certifi- 
cate Issued  under  Article  Xn  of  this  Agree- 


AancLX  XV 


ControZ 

1.  Over  and  above  the  application  of  this 
Agreement  as  set  forth  In  the  provisions  of 
Article  V  of  this  Agreement,  every  vessel  re- 
quired by  thla  Agreement  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate issued  by  one  Contracting  Government 
inacordance  with  Article  XU  or  Article 
XIV  Is  subject  In  the  ports  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting Government  to  centred  by  officers 
duly  authorized  by  such  Government  In  so 
far  as  this  control  Is  directed  towards  veri- 
fying that  (a)  there  is  on  board  a  valid  cer- 
tification, (b)  that  the  conditions  of  the 
radiotelephone  apparatus  coresponds  sub- 
stantially with  the  particulars  of  that  cer- 
tification, and  (c)  that  there  are  on  board 
the  necessary  personnel. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  this  control  giving  rise 
to  Intervention  of  any  kind,  the  authorities 
carrying  out  the  control  shall  forthwith  In- 
form the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessel  belongs  of  all  the 
circumstances  In  which  Intervention  is 
deemed  to  be  necessary. 

AancLK  XVI 
Responsibility  of  the  Master  and  Radiotele- 
phone Operators 
The   radiotelephone   station    and    all   per- 
sons designated    to   perform   radiotelephone 
operating  duties  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  master.  These  designated  persons  and 
the  master  shall  comply  with  applicable  tele- 
communication     laws      and      international 
agreements  and  with   the  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  pursuant  thereto. 
Articlk  XVll 
Laws  and  Regulations 
The  Contracting   Governments   undertake 
to  communicate  to  each   other  the  text  of 
laws,  decrees,  and   regulations  promulgated 
on  the  various  matters  within  the  scope  of 
this  Agreement. 

AaTicLK  XVm 
Amendments 

1.  Amendment  of  the  Articles  of  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  by  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  Governments  and  shall  become 
effective  following  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  Contracting  Governments  indicat- 
ing that  whatever  approval  may  be  required 
constitutionally  has  been  obtained. 

2.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  amendment  or  modification  of  the 
Technical  Regulations  annexed  to  this  Agree- 
ment may.  when  agreed  upon  by  the  inter- 
ested agencies  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Governments,  be  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  between  the  Contracting 
Oovemments.  Any  such  amendment  or  mod- 
ification shall  enter  into  force  on  the  first  day 
of  February  of  the  year  following  the  ex- 
change of  notes  constituting  final  agreement 
thereto,  provided  that  an  earlier  date,  but 
not  less  than  three  months  from  the  date  of 
such  final  agreement,  may  be  specified  in  the 
exchange  of  notes  If  further  delay  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  safety  of  vessels  subject  to 
this  Agreement. 

AmcLE  XIX 
Termination  of  Prior  Agreement 
tJpon  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  Agreement  for  the  Promotion  of 
Safety  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  Means  of 
Radio,  signed  at  OtUwa  on  February  21, 
1952,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  shall  terminate  and  cease  to 
have  effect. 

Abticlk  XX 
Entry  into  Force 
This  Agreement  shall  be  ratified  and  In- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
Agreement  shall  come  Into  force  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  are  exchanged. 
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Akticlx  XXI 
Termination 


1.  This  Agreement  may  be  terminated  by 
either  Contracting  Government  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  6  years  from  the  date 
on  which  this  Agreement  comes  into  force, 
except  where  the  Contracting  Governments 
agree  to  terminate  earlier  Termination  shall 
be  effected  by  a  notification  In  writing  from 
either  Contracting  Government  to  the  other 
Contracting  Government. 

2  Termination  of  this  Agreement  shall 
take  effect  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
such  notification. 

In  wttntss  whereof,  the  undersigned 
being  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective Governments  have  signed  the 
Agreement 

Done  In  two  copies  at  Ottawa  this  26th 
day  of  February  1973  in  English  and  French, 
each  language  version  being  equally  au- 
thentic. 

Adolph  W  Schmidt:  For  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

J.  Marchand:  For  the  Government  of 
Canada. 

CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  PRODUCERS  OF  PHONOGRAMS 
AGAINST  UNAUTHORIZED  DUPUCA- 
TION   OF   THEIR   PHONOGRAMS 

The  CoNTEACTiNO  States, 

concerned  at  the  widespread  and  Increas- 
ing unauthorized  duplication  of  phono- 
grams and  the  damage  this  Is  occasioning  to 
the  Interest  of  authors,  performers  and  pro- 
ducers of  phonograms; 

convinced  that  the  protection  of  producers 
of  phonograms  against  such  acts  will  also 
benefit  the  performers  whose  performances, 
and  the  authors  whose  works,  are  recorded 
on  the  said  phonograms; 

recognizing  the  value  of  the  work  under- 
taken in  this  field  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nisation and  the  World  Intellectual  Property 
Organization; 

anxious  not  to  impair  In  any  way  Interna- 
tional agreements  already  In  force  and  In 
particular  In  no  way  to  prejudice  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Rome  Convention  of  Octo- 
ber 26.  1961,  which  affords  protection  to  per- 
formers and  to  broadcasting  organizations  as 
well  as  to  producers  of  phonograms; 

have  agreed  as  follows: 

Abticlk  1 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention: 
(o)    "phonogram"   means   any   exclusively 

aural  fixation  of  sounds  of  a  performance  or 

of  other  sounds: 

(b)  'producer  of  phonograms"  means  the 
person  who,  or  the  legal  entity  which,  first 
fixes  the  sounds  of  a  performance  or  other 
sounds: 

(c)  "duplicate"  means  an  article  which 
contains  sounds  uken  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  a  phonogram  and  which  embodies  all 
or  a  substantial  part  of  the  sounds  fixed  In 
that  phonogram; 

(d)  "distribution  to  the  public"  means  any 
act  by  which  duplicates  of  a  phonogram  are 
offered,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the  general 
public  or  any  section  thereof. 

Article  2 
Each  Contracting  State  shall  protect  pro- 
ducers of  phonograms  who  are  nationals  of 
other  Contracting  States  against  the  making 
of  duplicates  without  the  consent  of  the 
producer  and  against  the  Importation  of  such 
duplicates,  provided  that  any  such  mak- 
ing or  ImporUtlon  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  public,  and  against  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  duplicates  to  the  public. 

Articlr    3 

The   means   by   which   this  Convention   la 

Implemented    shall    be    a    matter    for    the 

domestic  law  of  each  Contracting  State  and 

shall  Include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 


protection  by  means  of  the  grant  of  a  copy- 
right or  other  specific  right;  protection  by 
means  of  the  law  relating  to  unfair  competi- 
tion; protection  by  means  of  penal  sanctions. 
AxncLK  4 

The  duration  of  the  protection  given  shall 
be  a  matter  for  the  domestic  law  of  each 
Contracting  State  However,  If  the  domestic 
law  prescribes  a  specific  duration  for  the 
protection,  that  duration  shall  not  be  lesa 
than  twenty  years  from  the  end  either  of  the 
year  in  which  the  sounds'  embodied  In  the 
phonogram  were  first  fixed  or  of  the  year  to 
which  the  phonogram  was  first  published. 
Article   6 

If,  as  a  condition  of  protecting  the  pro- 
ducers of  phonograms,  a  Contractmg  State, 
under  Its  domestic  law.  requires  compliance 
with  formalities,  these  shall  be  considered  as 
fulfilled  If  all  the  authorized  duplicates  of 
the  phonogram  distributed  to  the  public  or 
their  containers  bear  a  notice  consisting  of 
the  symbol  (g),  accompanied  by  the  year  date 
of  the  first  publication,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  claim 
of  protection;  and,  if  the  duplicates  or  their 
containers  do  not  Identify  the  producer,  his 
successor  In  title  or  the  exclusive  Ucensee 
(by  carrying  hla  name,  trademark  or  other 
appropriate  designation),  the  notice  shall 
also  Include  the  name  of  the  producer,  his 
successor  In  title  or  the  exclusive  licensee. 
Articlr   6 

Any  Contracting  State  which  affords  pro- 
tection by  means  of  copyright  or  other  spe- 
cific right,  or  protection  by  means  of  penal 
sanctions,  may  In  its  domestic  law  provide, 
with  regard  to  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms,  the  same  kinds  of  limitations  as 
are  permitted  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  authors  of  literary  and  artistic  works. 
However  no  compulsory  licenses  may  be  per- 
mitted imless  all  of  the  following  conditions 
are  naet: 

(0)  the  duplication  is  for  use  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  or  scientific  research; 

(b)  the  license  shall  be  valid  for  duplica- 
tion only  within  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  whose  competent  authority 
has  granted  the  license  and  shall  not  extend 
to  the  export  of  duplicates; 

(c)  the  duplication  made  under  the  li- 
cense gives  rise  to  an  equitable  remunera- 
tion fixed  by  the  said  authority  taking  Into 
account.  Inter  alia,  the  number  of  duplicates 
which  will  be  made. 

Article  7  ' 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  In  no  way  be 
interpreted  to  limit  or  prejudice  the  protec- 
tion otherwise  secured  to  authors,  to  per- 
formers, to  producers  of  phonograms  or  to 
broadcasting  organizations  under  any  domes- 
tic law  or  International  agreement. 

(2)  It  shall  be  a  matter  for  the  domestic 
law  of  each  Contracting  Bute  to  determine 
the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  performers  whose 
performances  are  fixed  In  a  phonogram  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  protection  and  the  condi- 
tions for  enjoying  any  such  protection. 

(3)  No  Contracting  SUte  shall  be  required 
to  apply  the  ^)rovislons  of  this  Convention 
to  any  phonogram  fixed  before  this  Conven- 
tion entered  into  force  with  respect  to  that 
State. 

(41  Any  Contracting  SUte  which,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1971.  affords  protection  to  producers 
of  phonograms  solely  on  the  baala  of  the 
place  of  first  fixation  may.  by  a  notification 
deposited  with  the  Director  General  of  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization, 
declare  that  it  will  apply  this  criterion  In- 
stead of  the  criterion  of  the  nationality  of 
the  producer. 

Article  8 

(1)  The  International  Bureau  of  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
shall  assemble  and  publish  Information  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  phonograms.  Bach 


Contracting  State  shall  promptly  communi- 
cate to  the  International  Bureau  all  new 
laws  and  official  texts  on  this  subject. 

(21  The  International  Bureau  shall,  on 
request,  ftxmlsh  Information  to  any  Con- 
tracting State  cai  matters  concerning  this 
Convention,  and  shall  conduct  studies  and 
provide  services  designed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
tection provided  for  therein. 

(3)  The  International  Bureau  shall  exer- 
cise the  functions  enumerated  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  above  in  cooperation,  for  mat- 
ters within  their  respective  competence,  with 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization. 
Article  9 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  shall  be  open  until  April  30, 
1972,  for  signature  by  any  SUte  that  Is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  any  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies  brought  Into  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations,  or  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  Is  a  party 
to  the  SUtute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  or  acceptance  by  the  signatory 
SUtes.  It  shall  be  opten  for  accession  by  any 
SUte  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  thla 
Article. 

(3)  Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

(4)  It  is  understood  that,  at  the  time  a 
SUte  becomes  bound  by  this  Convention,  it 
will  be  In  a  position  in  accordance  with  Ite 
domestic  law  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention. 

Article  10 

No  reservations  to  this  Convention  are 
permitted. 

Article  11 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
three  months  after  deposit  of  the  fifth  In- 
strument of  ratification,  acceptance  or  ac- 
cession. 

(2)  For  each  State  ratifying,  accepting  or 
acceding  to  this  Convention  after  the  de- 
posit of  the  fifth  Instrument  of  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession,  the  Convention  shall 
enter  Into  force  three  months  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Director  General  of  the  World 
Intellectual  Property  Organization  informs 
the  SUtes,  In  accordance  with  Article  13, 
paragraph  (4),  of  the  deposit  of  lu  Instru- 
ment. 

(3)  Any  SUte  may.  at  the  time  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  accession,  or  at  any  later 
date,  declare  by  notification  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
this  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  or  any  one 
of  the  territories  for  whose  international  af- 
fairs It  Is  responsible.  This  notification  will 
take  effect  three  months  after  the  date  on 
which  It  Is  received. 

(4)  However,  the  preceding  paragraph 
may  In  no  way  be  understood  as  implying 
the  recognition  or  Uclt  acceptance  by  a  Con- 
tracting SUte  of  the  factual  situation  con- 
cerning a  terrttory  to  which  this  Convention 
is  made  applicable  by  another  Contracting 
SUte  by  virtue  of  the  siUd  paragraph. 

Article   12 

(1>  Any  Contracting  SUte  may  denounce 
thla  Convention,  on  lu  own  behalf  or  on  be- 
half of  any  of  the  territories  referred  to  in 
Article  II.  paragraph  (3) .  by  written  notifica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

(2)  DenunclaUon  shall  take  effect  twelve 
montha  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  has  re- 
ceived the  notification. 

Article    13 
(1)   This  Con\-enUon  shall  be  signed  in  a 
single  copy  in  English.  French.  Russian  and 
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Spanish,  tbe  tout  texts   being  equally  au- 
tbentlc. 

(3)  Official  texts  shall  be  established  by 
the  Director  General  of  the  World  Intel- 
lectual Property  Organization,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  interested  OoTemments, 
In  the  Arabic.  Dutch.  Oerman,  Italian  and 
Portuguese  languages. 

(3)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  .shall  notify  the  Director  General 
of  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Organiza- 
tion, the  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Sclentlflc  and  Cultural 
Organization  and  the  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labour  Office  of: 

(a)  signatures  to  this  Convention; 

( b )  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  accession: 

(c)  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention: 

(d)  any  declaration  notified  pursuant  to 
Article  11.  paragraph  (3); 

(e)  the  receipt  of  notification  of  denuncia- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Director  General  of  the  World  In- 
tellectual Property  Organization  shall  Inform 
the  States  referred  to  In  Article  9.  paragraph 
(1),  of  the  notifications  received  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  paragraph  and  of  any  dec- 
larations made  under  Article  7,  paragraph 
(4).  He  shall  also  notify  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization  and  the 
Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  of  such  declarations. 

(5)  The  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  transmit  two  certified  copies  of 
this  Convention  to  the  States  referred  to  In 
Article  9,  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

In  wriNEss  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  authorized,  have  signed  this 
Convention. 

DoNK  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
October.  1971. 

TREATY  ON  EXTRADITION 

BETWEEN    THE    UNmOJ    STATES    OF    AMEBICA    AND 
rTALY 

The  Presoent  op  thx  UNrnm  States  or 
Amcxica  and  the  President  of  the  Italian 
REPtTBLic,  desiring  to  meUce  more  effective  the 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  In 
thi  repression  of  crime  by  making  provision 
for   the   reciprocal   extradition  of   offenders; 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  this 
purpose  and  have  app>olnted  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries: 

The  Phbsident  or  the  UNrrEo  States  or 
America,  H.  E.  Graham  Martin,  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

The  President  op  the  Italian  Riptjblic 
Senator  Professor  Giuseppe  Medici.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Who,  having  exchanged  their  respective 
full  powers,  which  were  found  In  good  and 
due   form,   have   agreed   as   follows: 

Article  I 

Each  Contracting  Party  agrees  to  extra- 
dite to  the  other.  In  the  circumstances  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  described  In  this 
Treaty,  persons  found  In  Its  territory  who 
have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
of  the  offenses  mentioned  In  Article  n  of 
this  Treaty  committed  within  the  territory 
of  the  other  or  outside  thereof  under  the 
condtllons  specified  In  Article  HI  of  this 
Treaty. 

Article  n 

Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  for  any  of  the 
following  offenses  provided  that  these  of- 
fenses are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  both 
Contracting  Parties  and  subject  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  exceeding  one  year: 

1.  Murder;  manslaughter;  assault  with  In- 
tent to  commit  murder. 

2.  Malicious  wounding;  Inflicting  grievous 
oodlly  harm. 

3.  DIegal  abortion. 


4.  Unlawful  throwing  or  application  of 
any  corrosive  or  Injurious  substances  upon 
the  person  of  another. 

5.  Rape;  Indecent  assault. 

6.  Unlawful  sexual  acts  with  or  upon  chil- 
dren under  the  age  specified  by  the  laws  of 
both  the  requesting  and  requested  parties. 

7.  Procuration  defined  as  procuring  a  wo- 
man to  have  unlawful  sexual  Intercourse  or 
to  become  a  prostitute,  or  living  on  the  earn- 
ings of  prostitution  or  exercising  control  over 
a  prostitute. 

8.  Child  steiUlng  of  a  minor  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  willful  nonsupport  or  will- 
ful abandonment  of  a  minor  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  when  personal  injury  or 
death  results. 

9.  Kidnapping;  abduction;  false  imprison- 
ment. 

10.  Robbery;  assault  with  intent  to  rob. 

11.  Burglary;  housebrealclng. 

12.  Larceny. 

13.  Embezzlement. 

14.  Fraud.  Including: 

o.  Obtaining  property,  money  or  valuable 
securities  by  false  pretenses  or  statements  or 
by  threat  of  force  or  by  defrauding  any  gov- 
ernmental body,  the  public,  or  any  person, 
by  deceit,  falsehood,  use  of  the  malls  or 
other  means  of  communication  In  connection 
with  schemes  Intended  to  deceive  or  defraud, 
or  other  fraudulent  means. 

b.  Fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor, 
trustee,  executor,  administrator  or  by  a  di- 
rector or  officer  of  any  company. 

15.  Bribery,  including  soliciting,  offering 
and  accepting. 

16.  Extortion  by  private  or  public  persons. 

17.  Receiving  or  transporting  any  money, 
valuable  securities  or  other  property  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  obtained. 

18.  Forgery  and  counterfeiting.  Including: 

a.  Forgery  or  uttering  what  Is  forged. 

b.  The  forgery  or  false  making  of  official 
documents  or  public  records  of  the  govern- 
ment or  public  authority  or  the  uttering  or 
fraudulent  use  of  the  same. 

c.  The  making  or  the  utterance,  circula- 
tion or  fraudulent  use  of  counterfeit  money 
or  counterfeit  seals,  stamps,  dies  and  marks 
of  the  government  or  public  authority. 

d.  Knowingly  and  without  lawful  author- 
ity, making  or  having  in  possession  any  in- 
strument, tool,  or  machine  adapted  and  In- 
tended for  the  counterfelUng  of  money, 
whether  coin  or  paper. 

IB.  Perjury;  false  swearing;  subornation  of 
perjury. 

20.  Arson. 

21.  Any  malicious  act  done  with  Intent  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  any  person  traveling 
upon  a  railway,  or  In  any  aircraft  or  vessel 
or  other  means  of  transportation. 

22.  Piracy  by  law  of  nations. 

23.  Mutiny  or  revolt  on  board  an  aircraft 
or  vessel  against  the  authority  of  the  captain 
or  commander  of  such  aircraft  or  vessel;  any 
seizure  or  exercise  of  control,  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  threat  of  force  or  violence,  of  an 
aircraft  or  vessel. 

24.  Malicious  Injury  to  property. 

25.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

26.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs,  cannabis  satlva  L.,  hallucino- 
genic drugs,  cocaine  and  Its  derivatives  and 
other  dangerous  drugs  and  chemicals. 

27.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
the  UUclt  manufacture  of  or  traffic  In  sub- 
sUnces  Injurious  to  health. 

28.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
the  sale  or  transportation  of  securities  or 
commodities. 

29.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
firearms,  explosives,  or  Incendiary  devices. 

30.  Unlawful  obstruction  of  Juridical  pro- 
ceedings or  proceedings  before  governmental 
bodies  or  Interference  with  an  Investltgatlon 
of  a  violation  of  a  criminal  statute  by  the 
Influencing,  bribing.  Impeding,  threatening. 


or  the  Injuring  by  any  means,  any  officer  of 
the  court.  Juror,  witness,  or  duly  authorized 
criminal  Investigator. 

KitradlUon  shaU  also  be  granted  for  the 
Italian  offense  of  "assoclazlone  per  de- 
llnquere"  if  the  request  establishes  the  ele- 
ments of  a  conspiracy,  as  defined  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  commit  any  of  the 
offenses  mentioned  in  this  Article.  The  re- 
quirement that  a  conspiracy  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes  be  esubllahed  wUl  be 
fulfilled  when  evidence  Is  produced  estab- 
lishing probable  cause  that  two  or  more  per- 
sons have  conspired  to  commit  any  offense 
In  this  Article  and  when  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  have  done  any  act  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  at- 
tempts to  commit,  conspiracy  to  commit,  or 
participation  In,  any  of  the  offenses  men- 
tioned In  this  Article! 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  the 
above-mentioned  offenses,  even  when  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  recognizing  United  States 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  circumstances  such  as 
the  transportation  from  one  State  to  another, 
have  been  taken  into  account.  By  transporta- 
tion Is  meant  any  transport  or  transfer  of 
persons,  articles,  or  other  Items. 
Article  III 

A  reference  In  this  Treaty  to  the  territory 
of  a  Contracting  Party  is  a  reference  to  all 
the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
Contracting  Party,  including  airspace  and 
territorial  waters  and  vessels  and  aircraft 
registered  In  that  Contracting  Party  if  any 
such  aircraft  Is  In  filght  or  If  any  such  vessel 
la  on  the  high  seas  when  the  offense  Is  com- 
mitted. For  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an  air- 
craft shall  be  considered  to  be  In  flight  from 
the  moment  when  power  Is  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  take-off  until  the  moment  when 
the  landing  run  ends. 

When  the  offense  has  been  committed  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party,  in 
the  case  of  a  request  emanating  from  Italy, 
the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating  from 
the  United  States,  the  competent  authority 
of  Italy,  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  extra- 
dition If  the  laws  of  the  requested  party  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  such  an  offense. 
Article  rv 

A  requested  Party  shall  not  decline  to  ex- 
tradite a  person  sought  because  such  person 
Is  a  national  of  the  requested  Party. 
Article  V 

Extradition  shall  be  granted  only  If  the 
evidence  be  found  sufficient,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  requested  Party,  either  to  Justify 
his  committal  for  trial  If  the  offense  of  which 
he  Is  accused  had  been  committed  In  Its 
territory  or  to  prove  that  he  U  the  identical 
person  convicted  by  the  courts  of  the  re- 
questing Party. 

Article  VI 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  In  any  of 
the  following  circumstances: 

1.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  is 
sought  Is  being  proceeded  against  or  has  been 
tried  and  discharged  or  punished  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  requested  Party  for  the  offense 
for  which  his  extradition  Is  requested. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  has 
undergone  his  punishment  in  a  third  State 
for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradition  Is 
requested. 

3.  When  the  prosecution  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has 
become  barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  or  would  be 
barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  requested  Party  had  the  offense  been 
committed  in  Its  territory. 

4.  When  the  offense  constitutes  an  Infrac- 
tion against  military  law  which  Is  not  an 
offense  under  ordinary  criminal  law. 
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6.  When  the  offense  for  which  extradition 
Is  requested  is  of  a  political  character,  or  If 
the  person  whose  surrender  Is  sought  proves 
that  the  requisition  for  his  surrender  has.  In 
fact,  been  made  with  a  view  to  try  or  punish 
him  for  an  offense  of  a  political  character. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  application  of  the 
present  paragraph,  the  seizure  or  exercise  of 
control  by  force  or  violence  or  threat  of  force 
or  violence  committed  on  board  an  aircraft 
In  flight  carrying  passengers  In  scheduled  air 
services  or  on  a  charter  basis  will  be  presumed 
to  have  a  predominant  character  of  a  com- 
mon crime  when  the  consequences  of  the 
offense  were  or  coull  have  been  grave.  If  any 
question  arises  as  to  whether  a  case  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
authorities  of  the  Government  on  which  the 
requisition  Is  made  shall  decide. 
Article  VII 

If  a  request  for  extradition  Is  made  under 
this  Treaty  for  a  p>erson  who  at  the  time  of 
such  request  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  is  considered  by  the  requested 
Par,y  to  be  one  of  Its  residents,  the  requested 
Party,  upon  a  determination  that  extradition 
would  disrupt  the  social  readjustment  and 
rehabilitation  of  that  person,  may  recom- 
mend to  the  requesting  Party  that  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  be  withdrawn,  specify- 
ing the  reasons  therefor. 

Article  Vin 
When  the  offense  lor  which  the  extradition 
is  requested  Is  punishable  by  death  under 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party  and  the  laws 
of  the  requested  Party  do  not  provide  for 
such  punishment  for  that  offense,  extradi- 
tion shall  be  refused  unless  the  requesting 
Party  provides  such  assurances  sis  the  re- 
quested Party  considers  sufficient  that  the 
death  penalty  shall  not  be  Imposed,  or.  If  Im- 
posed, shall  not  be  executed. 

Article  IX 
When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  re- 
quested Is  being  proceeded  against  or  Is 
serving  a  sentence  In  the  territory  of  the  re- 
quested Party  for  an  offense  other  than  that 
for  which  extradition  has  been  requested, 
his  surrender  may  be  deferred  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceedings  and  the  full  exe- 
cution of  any  punishment  he  may  be  or  may 
have  been  awarded. 

AXTlCUt   X 

The  determination  that  extradition  should 
or  should  not  be  granted  shall  be  made  In 
acc'-'rdance  with  the  law  of  the  requested 
Party  and  the  person  whose  extradition  Is 
sought  shall  have  the  right  to  use  all  reme- 
dies and  recourses  provided  by  such  law. 
Article  XI 

The  request  for  extradition  shall  be  made 
through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  person  sought,  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  text  of  the  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  requesting  Party  Includ- 
ing the  law  defining  the  offense,  the  law  pre- 
scribing the  punishment  for  the  offense,  and 
the  law  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the 
legal  proceedings  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
p>enalty  for  the  offense. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  who 
has  not  yet  been  convicted.  It  must  also  be 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  Issued  by 
a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  officer  of  the  re- 
questing Party  and  by  such  evidence  as.  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  requested  Partv, 
would  Justify  his  arrest  and  committal  for 
trial  If  the  offense  had  been  committed  there. 
Including  evidence  proving  that  the  person 
requested  is  the  jjerson  to  whom  the  warrant 
of  arrest  refers. 

When  the  request  relates  to  a  person  al- 
ready convicted,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  Judgment  of  conviction  and  sentence  passed 
against  him  In  the  territory  of  the  request- 
ing Party,  by  a  statement  showing  how  much 


of  the  sentence  has  not  been  served,  and  by 
evidence  proving  that  the  person  requested 
Is  the  person  to  whom  the  sentence  refers. 

The  warrant  of  arrest  and  depoaltlon  or 
other  evidence,  given  under  oath,  and  the 
Judicial  documents  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  conviction,  or  certified  copies  of  these 
documents,  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  In 
the  examination  of  the  request  for  extradi- 
tion when.  In  the  case  of  a  request  emanat- 
ing from  Italy,  they  bear  the  signature  or 
are  accompanied  by  the  attestation  of  a 
Judge,  magistrate  or  other  official  or  are  au- 
thenticated by  the  official  seal  of  the  MlnU- 
try  of  Justice  and,  In  any  case,  are  certified 
by  the  principal  diplomatic  or  consular  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  In  Italy,  or  when, 
In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating  from  the 
United  States,  they  are  signed  by  or  certi- 
fied by  a  Judge,  magistrate  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  and  they  are  sealed  by  the  offi- 
cial seal  of  the  Department  of  State.  Any 
deposition  or  other  evidence  which  has  not 
been  given  under  oath  but  which  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In  this  par- 
agraph shaU  be  admitted  In  evidence  as  a 
deposition  or  evidence  given  under  oath 
when  there  Is  an  Indication  that  the  person, 
prior  to  deposing  before  the  Judicial  authori- 
ties of  the  requesting  Party,  was  Informed 
by  those  authorities  of  the  penal  sanctions 
to  which  he  would  be  subject  In  the  case  of 
false  or  Incomplete  statements. 
Article  XII 
The  executive  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  the  competent  authority  of  Italy 
shall.  In  their  discretion,  have  the  power  to 
grant  extradition  of  persons  In  cases  of  con- 
viction In  absentia  or  In  contumacy.  The 
request  for  extradition  of  such  persons  shall 
be  accompanied  by  evidence  establishing 
probable  cause  that  the  offense  has  been 
committed  by  the  person  sought.  Should  the 
law  of  the  requesting  Party  so  provide,  such 
convictions  may  be  treated  as  final  convic- 
tions. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  the  competent  authority  of  Italy 
may  require  Information  concerning  the 
notification  procedure  employed  In  the  case 
of  a  person  whose  extradition  Is  requested 
In  accordance  with  this  Article  and  the  proce- 
diu^s.  If  any,  which  was  available  to  that 
person  to  reopen  the  Judgment  of  conviction. 
Article  XIU 
In  case  of  urgency  a  Contracting  Party  may 
apply  for  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  person 
sought  pending  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  through  the  diplomatic 
channel.  This  application  may  be  made  either 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  or  directly 
between  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Grace  and 
Justice  and  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Justice.  The  application  shall  contain  a 
description  of  the  person  sought,  an  mdlca-- 
tlon  of  Intention  to  request  the  extradition  of 
the  person  sought,  and  a  statement  of  the 
existence  of  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  a  Judg- 
ment of  conviction,  includmg  convictions  In 
absentia  and  in  contumacy,  against  that  per- 
son, and  such  fvirther  Information,  if  any. 
as  wr  uld  be  necessary  to  Justify  the  issue  of  a 
warrant  of  arrest  had  the  offense  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  person  sought  been  convicted. 
In  the  territory  of  the  requested  Party. 

On  receipt  of  suet  an  application  the  re- 
quested Party  shall  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  person  claimed. 

A  person  arrested  upon  such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  set  at  liberty  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  forty-flve  days  from  the  date  of  his 
arrest  If  a  request  for  his  extradition  accom- 
panied by  the  documents  sp>eclfled  In 
Article  XI  shall  not  have  been  received.  This 
stipulation  shall  not  prevent  the  Institu- 
tion of  proceedings  with  a  view  to  extraditing 
the  person  sought  If  the  request  Is  subse- 
quently received. 


Article  XIV 
If  the  requested  Party  requires  additional 
evidence  or  Information  to  enable  It  to  decide 
on  the  request  for  extradition,  such  evidence 
or  Information  shall  be  submitted  to  It  within 
such  time  as  that  Party  shall  require. 

If  the  person  sought  Is  under  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  or  Information  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid  Is  not  sufficttnt  or  If  such 
evidence  or  Information  Is  not  received 
within  the  period  specified  by  the  requested 
Party,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 
However,  such  discharge  shall  not  bar  the 
requesting  Party  from  submitting  another 
request  In  respect  of  the  same  offense. 

ArUcle  XV 
A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Treaty  shall  not  be  detained,  tried  or  pun- 
ished in  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party 
for  an  offense  other  than  that  for  which 
extradition  has  been  granted  nor  be  extra- 
dited by  that  Party  to  a  third  State  unless: 

1.  He  has  left  the  territory  of  the  request- 
ing Party  after  his  extradition  and  has  volun- 
tarily returned  to  It; 

2.  After  being  free  to  do  so,  he  has  not 
left  the  territory  of  the  requesting  State 
within  forty-flve  days;  or 

3.  The  requested  Party  has  consented  to 
his  detention,  trial  and  punishment  for  an 
offense  other  than  that  for  which  extradition 
was  granted,  or  to  his  extradition  to  a  third 
State. 

Tliese  stlpulatlons^^all  not  apply  to  of- 
fenses committed  after  the  extradition. 
Article  XVI 

A  requested  Party  upon  receiving  two  or 
more  requests  for  the  extradition  of  the  same 
person  either  for  the  same  offense,  or  for  dif- 
ferent offenses,  shall  determine  to  which  of 
the  requesting  States  it  will  extradite  the 
person  sought,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
circumstances  and  particularly  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  later  extradition  between  the  re- 
questing States,  the  seriousness  of  each  of- 
fense, the  place  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, the  nationality  of  the  person  sought, 
the  dates  upon  which  the  requests  were  re- 
ceived ariH  the  provisions  of  any  extradition 
agreements  between  the  requested  Party  and 
the  other  requesting  State  or  States. 
Article  XVII 

The  requested  Party  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  requesting  Party  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extrtMlltion. 

If  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  extradition 
of  a  person  sought  has  been  Issued  by  the 
competent  authority  and  he  Is  not  removed 
from  the  territory  of  the  requested  Party 
within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  that  Party,  he  may  be  set  at  liberty 
and  the  requested  Party  may  subsequently 
refuse  to  extradite  that  person  for  the  same 
offense. 

Article  XVIII 

To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  requested  Party  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  third  parties,  which  shall  be  duly  re- 
spected, all  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  offense  or  which  may  be  requlr»Kl  as  evi- 
dence shall.  If  found,  be  surrendered  If  extra- 
dition Is  granted. 

Subject  to  the  qualifications  of  the  first 
paragraph,  the  abovementloned  prtlcles  shall 
be  returned  to  the  requesting  Party  even  If 
the  extradition,  having  been  agreed  to,  can- 
not be  carried  out  owing  to  the  death  or  es- 
cape of  the  person  sought. 

Article  XIX 
The  right  to  transport  through  the  terri- 
tory of  one  cf  the  Contracting  Parties  a  per- 
son surrendered  to  the  other  Contracting 
Party  by  a  third  Stau  shall  be  granted  on 
request  made  through  the  diplomatic  chan- 
nel provided  that  conditions  are  present 
which  would  warrant  extradition  cf  such  per- 
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son  by  the  Stat«  of  transit  and   reasons  of 
public  order  are  not  opposed  to  the  transit. 

The  Party  to  which  the  person  has  been 
extradited  shall  reimburse  the  Party  through 
who«e  territory  such  person  Is  transported  for 
any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  latter  in  con- 
nection with  such  transportation. 
Article  XX 

Expenses  related  to  the  translation  of  doc- 
uments and  to  the  transportation  of  the  per- 
son sought  shal'.  be  paid  by  the  requestlns 
State. 

The  appropriate  legal  officers  of  the  United 
Sutes  shall,  by  all  legal  means  within  their 
power,  assist  Italy  before  Its  respective  Judges 
and  magistrates  and.  reciprocally,  Italy  un- 
dertakes to  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
United  Sutes  by  all  legal  means  envisaged 
by  Its  legal  system. 

No  pecuniary  claim,  arising  out  of  the  ar- 
rest, detention,  examination  and  surrender 
of  persons  sought  under  the  terms  of  this 
Treaty,  shall  be  made  by  the  requested  SUte 
against  the  requesting  State. 

ArUcle  XXI 
This  Treaty  shall  apply  to  offenses  men- 
tioned In  Article  II  committed  before  as  well 
as  after  the  date  this  Treaty  enters  Into 
force,  provided  that  no  extradition  shall  be 
granted  for  an  offense  committed  before  the 
date  this  Treaty  enters  into  force  which  was 
not  an  offense  under  the  laws  of  both  Con- 
tracting Parties  at  the  time  of  Its  commis- 
sion. 

Article  XXn 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  In- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
the  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification. 
It  may  be  terminated  by  either  Contracting 
Party  giving  notice  of  termination  to  the 
other  Contracting  Party  at  any  time  and 
the  termination  shall  be  effective  six  months 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

This  Treaty  shaU  terminate  and  replace 
the  extradition  convention  between  the 
United  sutes  and  Italy  signed  at  Washing- 
ton. March  23.  1868,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented by  the  conventions  signed  January 
21.  1869  and  June  11.  1884.  respectively,  as 
well  as  the  agreement  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  of  April  16  and  17,  1946. 

IN  wiTNXss  wHiMoF  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  their  seals. 

DONE    In    duplicate,    in    the    English    and 
luilan    languages,    both    equally    authentic, 
at    Rome    thU   eighteenth    day    of   January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  seventy  three. 
For  the  United  States  of  America 

Oeaham  Mabtin. 

For  the  Italian  Republic 

Medici. 


September  28,  1973 


TREATi-  ON  EXTRADITION  BETWEEN  THE 

UNITED  ST.\TES  OP  AMERICA  AND  THE 

REPUBLIC   OP  PARAQUAT 

The  UAlted  Sutes  of  America  and  the  Re- 

pubUc  o-  Paraguay,  desiring  to  make  more 

effective  the  cooperation  of  the  two  countries 

in  the  repression  of  crime,  agree  as  follows; 

AaricLK  1 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  extradite 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  to  the  other,  in  the  cir- 
cumsurces  and  subject  to  the  condlUons 
established  in  this  Treaty,  persons  found  in 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  Parties  who  have 
beea  charged  with  or  convicted  by  the  Judi- 
cial authorities  of  the  other  of  the  offensea 
mentioned  in  Article  2  of  this  Treaty  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  of  such  other  or 
outside  thereof  under  the  conditions 
^>eclCed  la  Article  3. 

A«TICI.E    2 

Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to 
aie  provisions  of  this  Treaty  for  any  of  tne 
foUowlng   offenses  provided    that   these   of- 


fensee  are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  both 
Contractmg  Parties  by  deprivation  of  liberty 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year: 

1.  Murder  or  manslaughter. 

2.  Abortion. 

3.  Aggravated  Injury  or  mutilation;  as- 
sault. 

4.  Illegal  use  of  anna. 
6.  Willful    abandonment    of    a    child    or 

spouse  when  for  that  reason  the  life  of  that 
child  or  spouse  is  or  Is  likely  to  be  endang- 
ered or  death  results. 

6.  Rape;  statutory  rape;  Indecent  assault; 
corruption  of  minora,  including  unlawful 
sexual  acts  with  or  upon  minors  under  the 
age  specified  by  the  penal  laws  of  both  Con- 
tracting  Parties. 

7.  Procuration;  promoting  or  facilitating 
prostitution. 

8.  False  Imprisonment;  abduction  or  child 
stealing:  kidnapping. 

9.  Robbery  or  larceny  or  burglary. 

10.  Extortion  or  threats. 

11.  Bigamy. 

12.  Fraud;  embezzlement  or  breach  of  fi- 
duciary relationships:  obuinlng  money, 
valuabl"  securities  or  property,  by  false  pre- 
tenses or  by  other  fraudulent  means  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  malls  or  other  means  of 
communication. 

13.  Unlawful  manufacture,  use,  distribu- 
tion, supply,  acquisition  or  possession,  or 
theft  of  bombs,  apparatus  capable  of  releas- 
ing nuclear  energy,  explosive  or  toxic  ma- 
terials, asphyxiating  or  flammable  materials. 

14.  Offenses  that  endanger  the  safety  of 
means  of  transporUtlon  or  communications. 
Including  any  act  that  endangers  any  person 
on  a  means  of  transporUtlon. 

15.  Piracy  and  any  act  of  mutiny  or  revolt 
on  board  an  aircraft  or  vessel  against  the 
authority  of  the  capUln  or  commander  of 
such  aircraft  or  veseel.  any  seizure  or  exer- 
cise of  control,  by  force  or  violence  or  threat 
of  force  or  violence,  of  an  aircraft  or  vessel. 

16.  Offenses   against   public  health. 

17.  Unlawful  Introduction  or  ImporUtlon, 
exporutlon,  fabrication,  production,  prepa- 
ration, sale,  delivery  or  supply  of  narcotic 
drugs,  psychotropic  drugs,  cocaine  and  lU 
derivatives  and  other  dangerous  drugs  In- 
cludmg  cannabis  satlva  L.,  and  chemicals 
or  subsunces  Injurious  to  health  or  of  pri- 
mary materials  designed  for  such  fabrica- 
tion. 

18.  Introduction,  export,  fabrication,  trans- 
porUtlon, sale  or  transmission,  use,  posses- 
sion or  stockpUlng  of  explosives,  offensive 
chemicals  or  similar  materials,  subsUnces 
or  InstrumenU  designed  for  such  fabrica- 
tion, arms,  mumtlons,  nuclear  elemenU  and 
other  materials  considered  war  material, 
other  than  such  acta  legaUy  provided  for  or 
pro{>erly  authorized. 

19.  Bribery,  Including  soliciting,  offering 
and  accepting. 

20.  Malversation, 

21.  False  statements,  accusatlona  or  testi- 
mony effected  before  a  government  agency 
or  official. 

22.  Counterfeiting  or  forgery  of  money, 
bank  buu,  negotiable  InstrumenU  whether 
bearer  or  not,  documents,  of  credit,  seals, 
sUmps,  marks,  and  public  and  private  In- 
strumenU, 

23-  Execution  or  Issuance  of  checks  with- 
out sufficient  funds. 

24.  Smuggling. 

26.  The  acquisition,  receipt  or  concealment 
of  money,  objecu  or  valuables,  knowing  the 
article  Is  the  result  of  a  crime. 

26.  Arson;  mallclotis  or  willful  injury  to 
property. 

27.  Any  offense  against  the  bankruptcy 
laws. 

28  Offenses  against  the  law  relating  to  the 
sale  or  transporUtlon  or  purchase  of  secu- 
rities or  agricultural  futures. 

29.  Unlawful  Inurference  In  any  admin- 
istrative or  Juridical  proceeding  by  bribing, 
threaUnlng,   or   Injury    by   any   means,    any 


officer.    Juror,    witness    or    duly    authorized 
person. 

30.  Aaaault  upon  a  public  official. 
Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  par- 
ticipation In  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned 
In  this  Article,  not  only  as  principal  or  ac- 
complices, but  as  accessories,  as  well  as  for 
attempt   to  commit  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  aforementioned  offenses  when 
such  participation,    atUmpt  or  conspiracy  la 
subject,  under  the  laws  of  both  Parties,  and 
In    accordance    with    the    principles    of    the 
penal  code  conUlnlng  the  lesser  penalty,  to 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  exceeding  one  year. 
If  extradition  is  requested  for  any  offense 
mentioned  In  the  first  or  second  paragraphs 
of  this  Article  and  that  offense   Is  punish- 
able   under   the   laws   of   both   Contracting 
Parties  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  exceeding 
one  year,  such  offense  shall  be  extradlUble 
whether  or  not  the  laws  of  both  Contracting 
Parties  would  place  that  offense  wlthm  the 
same  category  of  offenses  made  extradlUble 
by   the   first   or  second   paragraphs  of   this 
Article  and  whether  or  not  the  laws  of  the 
Requested  SUte  denominate  the  offense  by 
the  same  terminology. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  any 
offense  against  a  federal  law  of  the  United 
sutes  In  which  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
offenses  U  a  substantial  element,  even  if 
transporting,  transporUtlon,  the  use  of  the 
malls  or  IntersUU  facUlUes  are  also  elemenu 
of  the  specific  offense 

In  the  case  In  which  a  person  haa  already 
been  sentenced,  extradition  wUl  be  granted 
only  If  the  sentence  Imposed  or  remaining 
to  l>e  served  Is  a  minimum  of  one  year  of 
Imprisonment. 

Aancu  3  / 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  Urrl- 
tory  of  a  Contracting  Party  shall  Include  all 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Con- 
tracting Party,  Including  airspace  and  terri- 
torial waters  and  vessels  and  aircraft  regis- 
tered In  that  Contracting  Party  If  any  such 
aircraft  U  In  flight  or  U  any  such  vessel  la  on 
the  high  seas  when  the  offense  Is  committed. 
For  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an  aircraft  shall 
be  considered  to  be  In  flight  from  the  mo- 
ment when  power  is  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  take-off  untU  the  moment  when  the  land- 
ing run  ends.  The  aforementioned  provisions 
do  not  exclude  the  application  of  penal  Ju- 
risdiction exercised  in  accord  with  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Requested  Party, 

When  the  offense  for  which  extradition  haa 
been  requested  has  been  committed  outside 
the  territory  of  the  Requesting  Party,  the 
Requested  Party  may  grant  the  request  pro- 
vided that  the  laws  of  the  Requested  Party 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  such  an  of- 
fense committed  in  similar  clrcumsUnces. 
AaTici.«  4 
NotwlthsUndlng  the  general  principle  con- 
Ulned  In  ArUcle  l,  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  not  be  bound  to  grant  extradition  of 
their  own  nationals,  but  the  execuUve  au- 
thority of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  competent 
authority  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  shall 
have  the  power  to  deliver  them  up,  if.  in  lU 
discretion.  It  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

If  the  request  for  extradition  la  denied  on 
the  basis  of  nationality,  the  person  claimed 
shall  be  tried  by  the  Requested  Party  for  the 
offenae  on  which  the  request  for  extradition 
was  based,  unless  that  crffense  U  not  punlah- 
able  under  lu  own  laws  or  the  Requested 
Party  lacks  appropriate  Jurisdiction. 

The  sutus  of  nationality  shall  be  deter- 
mmed  by  the  laws  of  the  Requested  Psuty. 
Axnci.s  5 


Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  In  any  of 
the  following  clrcumsUnces: 

1.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  la  being  proceeded  against  or  has  been 
tried  and  discharged  or  punished  In  the 
territory  of  the  Requested  Party  for  the  of- 
fense for  which  his  extradition  is  requested, 

2.  When    the    person    whose    surrender   la 
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sought  haa  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  has 
undergone  his  punishment  In  a  third  State 
for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradition  Is 
requested. 

3.  When  the  prosecution  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has  be- 
come barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to 
the  laws  of  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

4.  When  the  offense  for  which  the  extra- 
dition is  requested  Is  of  a  political  character, 
or  connected  with  such  an  offense,  or  the 
person  whose  extradition  has  been  requested 
proves  that  the  extradition  request  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  trying  or  punishing 
him  for  an  offense  of  the  above-mentioned 
character.  In  either  case,  the  final  Judgment 
as  to  the  application  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  rest  with  the  Requested  Party. 

The  provisions  of  subparagraph  4  of  this 
Article  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  An  attempt,  whether  consummated  or 
not.  against  the  life,  the  physical  Integrity 
or  the  liberty  of  the  Head  of  SUte  of  either 
Contracting  Party  or  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
sutes  of  America  or  a  Minister  of  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  or  a 
member  of  the  respective  family. 

(  b)  A  kidnapping,  murder  or  other  assault 
against  the  life  or  physical  Integrity  of  a 
person  to  whom  a  Contracting  Party  has  the 
duty  according  to  International  law  to  give 
special  protection,  or  any  attempt  to  commit 
such  an  offense  with  respect  to  any  such 
person. 

(c)  An  offense  committed  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  on  board  a  commercial  air- 
craft carrying  passengers  In  scheduled  air 
services  or  on  a  charter  basis. 

5.  When  the  offense  In  respect  of  which 
the  extradition  Is  requested  Is  a  military 
offense  and  does  not  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  ordinary  criminal  law. 

ASTICLK    6 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  re- 
quested Is.  at  the  time  of  the  presenutlon 
of  the  request  for  extradition,  under  the  age 
of  18  years  and  has  permanent  residence  In 
the  territory  of  the  Requested  Party  and  the 
compeUnt  authorities  deUrmlne  that  extra- 
dition would  prejudice  the  social  readjust- 
ment and  rehabiuutlon  of  that  person,  the 
Requested  Party  may  suggest  to  the  Request- 
ing Party  that  the  request  for  extradition 
be  withdrawn,  specifying  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

ASTICLK    7 

When  the  offense  for  which  the  extradition 
Is  requested  Is  punishable  by  death  under 
the  laws  of  the  Requesting  Party,  extradition 
shall  be  denied  unless  the  Requestmg  Party 
provides  such  assurances  as  the  Requested 
Party  considers  sufficient  that  the  death 
penalty  shall  not  be  imposed,  or,  If  Imposed, 
shall  not  b«  executed. 

AartCLE  8 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  is  re- 
quested Is  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
request  for  extradition  being  proceeded 
against  or  Is  serving  a  sentence  In  the  terrl- 
torj-  of  the  Requested  Party  for  an  offense 
other  than  that  for  which  extradition  has 
been  requested,  his  surrender  may  be  de- 
ferred until  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  convlcUon,  unui  the 
full  execution  of  any  punishment  he  may  be 
or  may  have  been  awarded. 

Article  9  , 

The  deUrmlnatlon  that  extradition  should 
or  BhoiUd  not  be  granted  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  this  Treaty  and  the  law  of 
the  Requested  Party.  The  person  whose  ex- 
tradition Is  sought  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
such  remedies  and  recourses  as  are  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  Requested  Party. 
AsncLX  10 

1.  The  request  for  extradition  shall  be 
made  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 


2,  The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

(a)  A  statement  of  the  facta  of  the  case. 

(b)  The  daU  necessary  to  prove  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  sought 
Including,  when  possible,  photographs  and 
flngerprlnu. 

(c)  The  text  of  the  applicable  laws.  Includ- 
ing the  laws  defining  the  offense,  the  law 
prescribing  the  punishment  for  the  offense 
and  the  laws  relating  to  the  IlmlUtlon  of  the 
legal  proceedings  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
legal  penalty  for  the  offense. 

3.  When  the  request  relates  to  a  person 
who  has  not  yet  been  convicted  It  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  Issued  by 
a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  officer  of  the  Re- 
questmg Party. 

The  Requested  Party  may  require  the  Re- 
questing Party  to  produce  evidence  to  esUb- 
llsh  prima  facie  that  the  person  claimed  has 
committed  the  offense  for  which  extradition 
Is  requested.  The  Requested  Party  may  re- 
fuse the  extradition  request  If  an  examlna- 

.tlon  of  the  case  in  question  shows  that  the 

'warrant  Is  manifestly  Ill-founded. 

4  When  the  request  relates  to  a  person 
already  convicted.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

(a)  Wben  emanating  from  the  United 
States,  a  copy  of  the  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion and  of  the  sentence  if  it  has  been 
passed. 

(b)  When  emanating  from  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay,  a  copy  of  the  sentence. 

In  a  case  envisioned  In  this  paragraph,  a 
certification  showing  that  the  sentence  lias 
not  been  served. or  how  much  of  the  sentence 
has  not  been  served  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
Requested  Party. 

6.  The  documents  which,  according  to  this 
Article,  shall  accompany  the  extradition  re- 
quest, shall  be  admitted  In  evidence  when: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  request  enuinatlng 
from  the  United  SUtes,  they  are  signed  by  a 
Judge,  magistrate  or  officer  of  the  United 
sutes,  authenticated  by  the  official  seal  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  certified  by  the 
competent  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay  In  the  United 
sutes. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating 
from  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  they  are 
signed  by  a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  authority 
and  are  legalized  by  the  competent  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  the  United  BUtes 
m  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

8.  All  the  documents  mentioned  In  this 
Article  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  translation 
Into  the  language  of  the  Requested  Party 
which  win  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Request- 
ing Party. 

Aettcuc  11 

In  case  of  urgency  the  Contracting  Parties 
may  request,  through  their  respective  diplo- 
matic agenu,  the  provisional  arrest  of  an 
accused  as  well  as  the  seizure  of  objects 
relating  to  the  offense  of  which  he  has  been 
accused  and  which  objects  are  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  accused  or  of  his  agent,  associate, 
or  represenutlve,  and  the  location  of  which 
has  been  identified  by  the  Requesting  Party. 
The  Requesting  Party  shall  support  a  request 
for  obJecU  by  evidence  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  obJecU  to  the  offense  charged. 
The  Requested  Party  may  decline  this  re- 
quest If  It  appears  that  the  intereet  of  In- 
nocent third  parties  has  Intervened. 

The  request  for  provisional  arrest  shall  be 
granted  If  It  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  documenu  enumer- 
ated m  Article  10,  paragraphs  8  and  4,  the 
description  of  the  person  sought  and  the 
offense  for  which  he  has  been  charged. 

If,  within  forty-five  calendar  days  from  the 
date  of  provisional  arrest,  the  Requesting 
Party  falls  to  present  the  formal  request  for 
extradition  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions In  a  request  emanating  from  the  United 
sutes  of  America  or  to  the  Department  of 
SUte  In  a  request  emanating  from  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  supported  by  the  docu- 
menu    required    by    Article    10,    the    person 


claimed  shall  be  released  and  a  new  request 
based  on  the  same  offense  shall  be  admitted 
only  If  a  formal  request  for  extradition  is 
presented  with  all  the  requtremenu  enumer- 
ated In  Article  10. 

AancuE  12 

If  the  Requested  Party  requires  additional 
evidence  or  Information  to  enable  It  to  de- 
cide on  the  request  for  extradition,  such 
evidence  or  Information  shall  be  submitted 
to  It  within  such  time  as  that  Party  shaU 
require. 

If  the  person  sought  Is  imder  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  or  Information  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid  is  not  sufficient  or  If  such 
evidence  or  Information  Is  not  received  with- 
in the  period  specified  by  the  Requested 
Party,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 
Such  discharge  shall  not  bar  the  Requesting 
Party  from  submitting  another  request  in  due 
form  In  respect  of  the  same  tx  any  other 
offense. 

Articue  13 

A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Treaty  shall  not  be  deUlned,  tried  or  pun- 
ished In  the  territory  of  the  Requesting 
Party  for  an  offence  other  than  that  for  which 
extradition  has  been  granted  nor  be  ex- 
tradited by  that  Party  to  a  third  SUU  un- 
less: 

1.  Upon  being  released,  he  remains  in  the 
territory  of  the  Requesting  Partv  for  more 
than  thirty  days  counting  from  the  date  his 
release  was  granted; 

2.  He  has  left  the  territory  of  the  Request- 
ing Party  after  his  extradition  and  has  volun- 
tarily returned  to  It;  or 

3.  The  Requested  Party  baa  consented  to 
his  detention,  trial  or  punishment  for  an 
offense  other  than  that  for  which  extradi- 
tion was  granted  or  has  consented  to  his 
extradition  to  a  third  State  provided  such 
other  offense  is  included  In  Article  2  of 
this  Treaty.  ■"> 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  1   and 

2  of  this  Article,  the  person  extradited  must 
be  formally  advised  at  the  time  he  Is  re- 
leased in  the  territory  of  the  Requesting 
Party  of  the  possible  consequences  if  he  re- 
mains  In   the   territory   of   that   Party, 

The  stipulations  of  subparagraphs  1.  2,  and 

3  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  offenses 
committed  after  the  extradition, 

Akticuc  14 
The  Requested  Party  upon  receiving  two 
or  more  requests  for  the  extradition  of  the 
same  person,  either  for  the  same  offense  or 
for  different  offenses,  shall  determine  t© 
which  of  the  Requesting  SUtes  It  wUl  grant 
extradition,  taking  Into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and.  particularly, 
the  possibility  of  a  later  extradition  between 
the  Requesting  Sutes.  the  seriousness  of 
each  offense,  the  place  where  the  offense  was 
committed,  the  nationality  of  the  person 
sought,  the  dates  upon  which  the  requesu 
were  received  and  the  provisions  of  ay  ex- 
tradition agreements  between  the  Requested 
Party  and  the  other  Requestmg  Sutes. 
AancLX  15 
The  Requesting  Party  shall  prompUy  com- 
municate to  the  Requesting  Party  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extradition. 

If  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  extradition 
of  a  person  sought  has  been  issued  by  the 
competent  authority  and  he  Is  not  reoMved 
from  the  territory  of  the  Requested  Party 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  sala 
communication,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
and  the  Requested  Party  may  subsequently 
refuse  to  extradite  that  person  for  the  same 
offense. 

AancLx  16 
To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law 
of  the  Requested  Party  and  subject  to  the 
righu  of  third  Parties,  which  shall  be  duly 
respected,  all  articles,  objects  of  value  or 
documenU  relating  to  the  offense,  whether 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  offense  or  used 
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for  Its  execution,  or  which  in  any  other 
m&aner  may  be  material  evidence  for  the 
proaecutlon.  shaU,  If  found,  be  surrendered 
upon  the  granting  of  the  extradition  even 
when  extradition  cannot  be  effected  due  to 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  the  accused. 
AancLX  17 
Transit  through  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
ContracOng  Parties  of  a  person  surrendered 
to  the  other  Contracting  Party  by  a  third 
State  shall  be  granted  on  request  made 
through  the  diplomatic  channel,  which  re- 
quest shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  or  order  of  extradition,  provided 
that  conditions  are  present  which  would 
warrant  extradition  of  such  person  by  the 
State  of  transit  and  reasons  of  public  order 
are  not  opposed  to  the  transit. 

The  Requesting  Party  shall  reimburse  the 
State  of  transit  for  any  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  such  transportation. 
AancLK  18 
Expenses  related  to  the  translation  of  docu- 
ments and  to  the  transpK)rtatlon  of  the  per- 
son sought  shall  be  paid  by  the  Requesting 
Party    The   appropriate  legal   officers  of  the 
country    in   which   the   extradition   proceed- 
ings take  place  shall,  by  all  legal  means  with- 
in their  power,  assist  the  Requesting  Party 
before  the  respective  judges  and  magistrates. 
No  pecuniary  claim  arising  out  of  the  ar- 
rest, detention,  examination  and  surrender 
of  persons  sought   under  the  terms  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  made  by  the  Requested  Party 
against  the  Requesting  Party. 
Aaxict-E  19 
This  Treaty  shaU  apply  to  offenses  speci- 
fied  In   Article   2  committed   before   as  well 
as   after    the   date    this   Treaty  enters   Into 
force,  provided  that  no  extradition  shall  be 
granted  for  an  offense  committed  before  the 
date  this  T^aty  enters  Into  force  which  was 
not  an  offense  under  the  laws  of  both  Con- 
tracting Parties  at  the  time  of  Its  commis- 
sion. 

ARTICLE  20 

This  Treatv  *hall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion and  shall  enter  into  force  the  day  of 
the  exchange  cf  the  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation which  will  take  place  In  Washington. 

It  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either 
Contracting  Party  by  prior  notification  to  the 
other  Ccntractlng  Party,  and  termination 
shall  become  effective  six  months  after  the 
date  such  notiflcat'on  is  received. 

This  Tl-eaty  shall  terminate  and  •^uocrsede 
the  Extradition  Trea'v  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay done  at  AsunckSn  on  March  26.   1913. 

In  vitnfss  vhereof  the  undersigned  being 
duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respective 
OoTemments,  ^ave  signed  this  Tteatv. 

Drme  In  duplicate  In  th^  English  ahd  Span- 
ish lacgu^ffes  both  equallv  authentic  at  the 
CitT  cf  Asurcidn.  this  twentr-fourth  day  of 
Mar.»  «>ne  Thousand  nine  hundred  seventy- 
three 

P^r  t^e  Cnlted  States  of  America: 
CJsoaTs  W    LAWDAr. 
Arrttyissad4yr  Exfraordinarv 

and  Pleniztotenfiary. 
FjT  the  Republic  of  Parariinr- 

R»t-i,  Saftna  PASToa. 
Minister  of  Forriffn  Relations. 


TREATY      ON      EXTRADITION      AND      CO- 
OPERATION    IN    PENAL    MATTERS    BE- 
TWEEN      THE       UNITED      STATES      OT 
AMEPrrA      AND     THE     ORIENTAL     RE- 
PUBUC    OP    URUGUAY 
The  Unlt*4  States  of  America  and  the  Ort- 
enta:  Reoub'.lr  of  Uruguay  desiring  to  make 
more   ere-»!T«    the   cooperation   of   the    two 
connrn—  Jn  the  repreaalon  of  crime   agree  aa 

AMTtCLZ     1 

Th»  Contracting  Parties  a^ee  to  extradite 
on  a  rertprocal  baala  to  the  other,  in  tbe  cir- 


cumstances and  subject  to  the  condltUuia  «•- 
Ubllahed  In  thla  Treaty,  peraonx  found  In 
the  territory  of  one  of  tbe  Partlee  who  have 
been  charged  with  or  convicted  by  the  Judi- 
cial authorities  of  the  other  of  the  offenses 
mentioned  In  Article  2  of  this  Treaty  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  of  such  other,  or 
outside  thereof  under  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  Article  3. 

AancLX  2 
Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  for  any  of 
the  following  offenses  provided  that  these  of- 
fenses are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  both 
Contracting  Parties  by  deprivation  of  Uberty 
for  a  maximum  period  exceeding  one  year. 

1.  Murder  or  manslaughter. 

2.  AborUon. 

3.  Aggravated  Injury  or  mutilation  or  as- 
sault. 

4.  Illegal  use  of  arms. 

5.  Willful  abandonment  of  a  child  or  spouse 
when  for  that  reason  the  life  of  that  child 
or  spouse  Is  or  is  likely  to  be  endangered 
or  death  results. 

6.  Rape;  statutory  rape;  Indecent  assault: 
corruption  of  minors,  including  imlawful 
sexual  acta  with  or  upon  minors  imder  the 
age  specified  by  the  penal  laws  of  both  Con- 
tracting Parties. 

7.  f"roctiratlon;  promoting  or  facilitating 
proetltutlon. 

8.  False  Imprisonment;  abduction  or  child 
stealing;  kidnapping. 

9.  Robbery  or  larceny  or  burglary. 

10.  Extortion  or  threats. 
11    Bigamy. 

12.  Fraud;  embezzlement  or  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary relationships;  obuinlng  money,  valu- 
able securities  or  property,  by  false  pretenses 
or  by  other  fraudulent  means  Including  the 
use  of  the  malls  or  other  means  of  conununl- 
catlon. 

13.  Unlawful  manufacture,  use.  distribu- 
tion, supply,  acquisition  or  possession,  or 
theft  of  bombs,  apparatus  capable  of  releas- 
ing nuclear  energy,  explosive  or  toxic  mate- 
rials, asphyxiating  or  flammable  materials. 

14.  Offenses  that  endanger  the  safety  of 
means  of  transportation  or  communication 
including  any  act  that  endangers  any  per- 
son on  a  means  of  transportation. 

15.  Piracy  and  any  act  of  mutiny  or  revolt 
on  board  an  aircraft  or  vessel  against  the 
authority   of  the   captain   or  commander   of 

such  aircraft  or  vessel,  any  seizure  or  exer- 
cise of  control,  by  force  or  violence  or  threat 
of  force  or  violence,  of  an  aircraft  or  vessel. 
18.  Offenses  against  public  ^ealth. 

17.  Unlawful  introduction  or  importation, 
exportation,  fabrication,  production,  prepa- 
ration, sale,  delivery  or  supply  of  narcotic 
drugs,  psychotropic  drugs,  cocaine  and  Its 
derivatives  and  ot^er  dangerous  drugs  In- 
cluding cannabis  satlva  L.  and  chemicals  or 
substances  injurious  to  health  or  of  primary 
materials  designed  for  such  fabrication 

18.  Introduction,  export,  fabrication, 
transportation,  sale  or  transmission,  use. 
possession  or  stockplimg  of  explosives,  of- 
fensive chemicals  or  similar  materials,  sub- 
stances or  Instruments  designed  for  such 
fabrication,  arm.'s.  munitions,  nuclear  ele- 
ments and  other  materials  considered  war 
materia!,  other  than  such  acts  legally  pro- 
vided for  or  properly  authorized 

19.  Bribery,  Including  soliciting,  offering 
and  accepting. 

20  Malversation. 

21  False  statements,  accusations  or  testi- 
mony effected  before  a  government  agency  or 
official. 

22  Counterfeiting  or  forgery  of  money, 
bank  bills,  bonds,  documents  of  credit,  seals 
stamps,  marks,  and  public  and  private  In- 
struments For  the  purpose  of  this  offense 
holographic  wills,  sealed  wllU,  ehe'-ks.  letters 
of  exchange  and  negotiable  or  bearer  docu- 
menu  shall  be  considered  public  instru- 
ments 
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23.  Issuance,  acceptance  or  endorsement  of 
receipts  which  do  not  conform,  totally  or 
partially,  to  purchases  and  sales  actually  per- 
formed. J 

24.  Execution  or  Issuance  of  checks  with- 
out sufficient  funds. 

26.  Smuggling. 

26.  The  acquisition,  receipt  or  concealment 
of  money,  objects  or  valuables,  knowing  the 
article  Is  the  result  of  a  crime,  whether  or 
not  the  receiver  participated  in  such  crUne 
or  intervened  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
preceding  the  offense. 

27.  Arson;  malicious  or  willful  injurj-  to 
property. 

28.  An  offense  against  any  law  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  life  or  health  of  per- 
sons from  contaminated  or  poisoned  water. 
substances  or  products. 

29.  Any  offense  against  the  bankruptcy 
laws. 

30.  Industrial  or  commercial  fraud.  In- 
cluding: 

(a)  The  raising  or  lowering  the  price  of 
merchandise,  public  funds  or  negotiable  In- 
struments through  the  use  of  false  Informa- 
tion, simulated  negotiations,  meetings  or 
coalitions,  for  the  purpose  of  not  selling  cer- 
tain merchandise  or  of  selling  at  a  fixed 
price. 

(b)  The  offering  of  public  funds  or  stocks 
or  financUl  obligations  of  the  corporations, 
companies,  partnerships,  or  corporate  bod- 
ies, dissimulating  or  concealing  facts  or  true 
circumstances  or  affirming  or  expressing  false 
statements  or  circumstances. 

(c)  The  publishing  or  authorizing  of  false 
or  Incomplete  inventories,  accounts,  profit 
and  loss  statements,  reports  or  statements  or 
Informing  a  meeting  of  partners  by  false- 
hood or  the  withholding  of  Information 
about  important  facts  needed  to  understand 
the  economic  condition  of  a  firm,  for  what- 
ever end. 

In  the  case  of  subparagraph  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  item,  the  offense  can  be  committed 
by  any  individual  as  well  as  by  members  of 
corjwratlons  or  partnerships  of  any  nature. 
In  the  supposition  of  subparagraph  (c)  of 
this  Item,  the  offense  must  necessarily  have 
been  committed  by  incorporators,  directors, 
administrators,  liquidators  or  trustees  of  In- 
corporated entitles,  cooperatives  or  other 
Joint  comptmles. 

31.  Assault  upon  a  public  official. 

32.  Unlawful  Interference  In  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  proceeding  by  bribing, 
threatening,  or  injury  bv  anv  means,  anv 
officer.  Juror,  witness  or  duly  authorized 
person. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  par- 
ticipation In  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned 
in  this  Article,  not  only  as  principal  or  ac- 
complices, but  as  accessories,  as  well  as  for 
attempt  to  commit  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  aforementioned  offenses,  when 
such  participation,  attempt  or  conspracy 
Is  subiect,  under  the  laws  of  both  Parties. 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  exceeding  one 
year. 

If  extradition  is  requested  for  any  offense 
mentioned  in  the  first  or  second  paragraphs 
of  this  Article  and  that  offense  Is  punishable 
under  the  laws  of  both  Contracting  Parties 
by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  exceeding  one 
year,  such  offense  shall  be  extraditable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  whether  or  not 
the  laws  of  both  Contracting  Parties  would 
place  that  offense  within  the  same  category 
of  offenses  made  extraditable  by  the  first  or 
second  paragraphs  of  this  Article  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  laws  of  the  requested  Party 
denominate  the  offense  by  the  same  termi- 
nology. 

Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  any 
offense  against  a  federal  law  of  the  United 
States  In  which  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
offenses  is  a  stibstantial  element,  even  if 
transporting,  transportation,  the  use  of  the 
malls  or  IntersUte  faculties  are  also  elements 
of  the  specific  offense. 
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In  the  case  In  which  a  person  has  already 
been  sentenced,  extradition  will  be  granted 
only  If  the  sentence  Imposed  or  remaining  to 
be  served  Is  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  Un- 
prlsoniuent. 

AancLs  8 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  Contracting  Party  shall  include 
all  the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  Contracting  Party,  mciudlng  airspace 
and  territorial  waters  and  vessels  and  aircraft 
registered  In  that  Contracting  Party  If  any 
such  aircraft  is  In  filght  or  U  any  such  ves- 
sel is  on  the  high  seas  when  the  offense  Is 
committed.  For  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an 
aircraft  shall  be  considered  to  be  m  flight 
from  the  moment  when  power  is  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  take-off  until  the  moment 
when  the  landing  run  ends.  The  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  do  not  exclude  the  ap- 
plication of  penal  Jurisdiction  exercised  in 
accord  with  the  legislation-  of  the  requested 
Pairty. 

When  the  offense  for  which  extradition 
has  bee.i  requested  has  been  committed 
outside  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party, 
extradition  may  be  granted  If  the  laws  of 
the  requested  Party  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  ail  offense  committed  In  similar 
clrrumstances. 

AaxicE  4 

A  requested  Party  shall  not  decline  to  ex- 
tr,idlte  a  person  sought  because  such  person 
is  a  national  of  the  lequested  Party. 
Akticlx  5 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  In  any 
of   the   following  clrcunatances: 

1.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  Is  being  proceeded  against  or  has  been 
tried  and  discharged  or  punished  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  requested  Party  for  the  offense 
for  which  his  extradition  Is  requested. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted,  or  has 
undergone  his  punishment  In  a  third  State 
for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is 
requested. 

3.  When  i,he  prosecution  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has  be- 
come barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  to 
the  laws  of  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

4.  When  th«  offense  for  which  the  extra- 
dition is  requested  Is  of  a  political  character, 
or  the  person  whose  ..xtradltlon  has  been 
requested  proves  that  the  extradition  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  lue  purpose  of  try- 
ing or  punishing  him  .'or  an  offense  of  the 
ab,  \e-me:it.oned  character.  In  either  case, 
the  final  Judgment  as  to  the  application  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  rest  with  the  re- 
quested Party. 

The  provisions  of  subparagraph  4  of  this 
Article  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  An  attempt,  whether  consummated  or 
not,  against  the  life,  the  physical  Integ- 
rity or  the  liberty  of  the  Head  of  State  of 
either  Contracting  Party  or  of  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  a  Minister  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Urugtiay 
or  a  member  of  the  respective  family. 

(b)  A  kidnapping,  murder  or  other  assault 
against  the  life  or  physical  intergrity  of  a 
person  to  whom  a  Contracting  Party  has  the 
duty  according  to  International  law  to  give 
special  protection,  or  any  attempt  to  com- 
mit such  an  offense  rlth  respect  to  any  such 
per  on. 

(c>   An    offense    committed    by    force    or 
threat  of  force  on  board  a  commercial  air- 
craft  carrying   passengers   In   scheduled   air 
services  or  on  a   charter   basis. 
Article  6 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  is  re- 
quested Is,  at  the  time  of  the  presentation 
of  the  request  for  extradition,  under  the  age 
of  18  years  and  has  permanent  residence  in 
the   requested  Country   and   the   competent 


authorities  of  that  Country  determine  that 
extradition  would  prejudice  the  social  re- 
adjustment and  rehabilitation  of  that  per- 
son, the  requested  Party  may  suggest  to  the 
requesting  Party  that  the  requeet  for  extra- 
dition be  withdrawn,  speclfymg  the  reasons 
therefor. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
will  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  In  which 
the  person  sought  Is  subject  to  prosecution 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  requested 
Party. 

AancLX  7 

When  the  offense  for  which  the  extradition 
Is  requested  is  punishable  by  death  under 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party,  and  the 
laws  of  the  requested  Country  do  not  permit 
the  death  penalty  for  that  offense,  extradi- 
tion may  be  refused  unless  the  requesting 
Party  provides  such  assurances  as  the  re- 
quested Party  considers  sufficient  that  the 
death  penalty  shall  not  be  imposed,  or.  If 
imposed,  shall  not  be  executed. 
Aancix  8 

When  the  person  whose  extradition  is  re- 
quested Is  being  proceeded  against  or  Is  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  the  territory  of  the  re- 
quested Party  for  an  offense  other  than  that 
for  which  extradition  has  been  requested,  his 
surrender  may  be  deferred  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  proceedings  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
conviction,  until  the  full  execution  of  any 
punishment  he  may  or  may  have  been 
awarded. 

Abticlx  9 

The  determination  that  extradition  should 
or  should  not  be  granted  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  this  Treaty  and  the  law  of 
the  requested  Party.  The  person  whose  extra- 
dition is  sought  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
such  remedies  and  recourses  as  are  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  requested  Party. 
Abticus  10 

1.  The  request  for  extradition  shall  be 
made  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

2.  The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

(a)  A  statement  of  tl^  facts  of  the  case. 

(b)  The  data  necessary  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  sought 
Including,  when  possible,  photographs  and 
fingerprints. 

(c)  The  text  of  the  applicable  laws,  includ- 
ing the  laws  defining  the  offezise  and  the  laws 
relating  to  the  llmlUtlon  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings or  the  enforcement  of  the  legal 
penalty  for  the  offense. 

3.  When  the  request  relates  to  a  person 
who  has  not  yet  l>een  convicted.  It  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  issued 
by  a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  officer  of  the 
requesting  Party. 

The  requested  Party  may  require  the  re- 
questing Party  to  produce  evidence  to  estab- 
lish probable  cause  that  the  person  claimed 
nas  committed  the  offense  for  which  extra- 
dition U  requested.  The  requested  Party  mav 
refuse  the  extradition  request  if  an  examina- 
tion of  the  case  In  question  shows  that  t^e 
warrant  Is  manifestly  Ill-founded. 

4.  When  the  request  relates  to  a  person 
already  convicted,  it  shaU  be  accompanied 
by  the  following: 

(a)  When  emanating  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  copy  of  the  Judgment 
of  conviction  and  of  the  sentence  If  it  has 
t>een  passed. 

(bi  When  emanating  from  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  a  copy  of  the  sentence 

In  a  case  envisioned  in  this  paragraph,  a 
certification  showing  that  the  sentence  lias 
not  been  served  or  how  much  of  the  sentence 
has  not  been  served  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
requested  Party. 

5  The  documents  which,  according  to  this 
Article,  shall  accompany  the  extradition  re- 
quest, shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  wher. : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  reqxiest  emanating 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  they  are 
signed  by  a  Judge,  magistrate  or  officer  of  the 


United  States  of  America,  authenticated  by 
the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  certified  by  the  principal  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
Uruguay  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(bi  In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating 
from  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  they 
are  signed  by  a  Judge  or  other  Judicial  au- 
thority and  are  legalized  by  the  principal 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
Uruguay. 

6.  All  the  documents  mentioned  in  this 
Article  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  translation 
into  the  language  of  the  requested  Party 
which  will  be  at  the  expense  of  t^e  request- 
ing Party. 

AancLK  11 

In  case  of  urgency  the  Contracting  Parties 
may  request,  through  their  respective  diplo- 
matic agents  or  by  direct  communication 
between  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
the  provisional  arrest  of  an  accused  as  well 
as  the  seizure  of  objects  relating  to  the  of- 
fense of  which  he  has  been  accused  and 
which  objects  are  m  the  possession  of  the  ac- 
cused or  of  bis  associate  or  representative, 
and  the  location  of  which  has  been  identified 
by  the  requesting  Party.  The  requesting  Party 
shall  support  a  request  for  objects  by  evi- 
dence showing  the  relationship  of  the  objects 
to  the  offense  charged.  The  requested  Party 
may  decline  this  request  if  it  appears  that 
the  Interest  of  innocent  third  parties  has  in- 
tervened. 

The  request  for  provisional  arrest  shall  be 
granted  If  it  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  documents  entimer- 
ated  in  Article  10,  paragraphs  3  and  4.  the 
description  of  the  person  sought  and'  the 
offense   for  which   he   has   been   charged. 

If,  within  forty-five  calendar  days  from 
the  date  of  provisional  arrest,  the  requesting 
Party  falls  to  present  the  formal  request 
for  extradition  to  the  Department  of  State 
in  a  request  emanating  from  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  or  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  a  request  emanating  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  supported  by 
the  documents  required  by  Article  10,  the 
person  claimed  shaU  be  released  and  a  new 
request  based  on  the  same  offense  shall  l>e 
admitted  only  if  a  formal  request  for  extra- 
dition is  presented  with  all  Uie  requirements 
enumerated  in  Article  10. 

ASTTCLX    12 

If  the  requested  Party  requires  addiUonal 
evidence  or  information  to  enable  it  to  decide 
on  the  request  for  extradition,  such  evidence 
or  Information  shall  be  submitted  to  it  with- 
in such  time  as  that  Party  shall  require. 

If  the  person  sought  is  under  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  or  Information  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid  is  not  sufficient  or  if 
such  evidence  or  information  is  not  received 
within  the  period  ^jecified  by  the  requested 
Party,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  cusiody. 
Such  discharge  shall  not  bar  the  requesting 
Party  from  submitting  anotiier  request  in 
due  form  in  respect  of  the  same  or  anv  other 
offense. 

ASTKLK    13 

A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Treaty  shall  not  be  detained,  tried  or  pun- 
ished in  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party 
for  an  offense  other  than  that  for  which 
eztradiUon  has  been  granted  nor  be  extra- 
dited by  that  Party  to  a  third  State  unloaa; 

1.  IX,  upon  being  released,  he  rec&alns  in 
the  territory  of  the  requesting  Partv  for 
more  than  thirty  days  counting  from  the 
date  his  release  was  granted;  or 

2.  When,  having  left  the  territory  of  the 
requesUng  Party  after  his  extradlUon.  be 
has  voluntarily  returned  to  it: 

3  When  the  requested  Party  has  manifest- 
ed its  consent  to  bis  detention,  trial  or  pun- 
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iftbment  for  an  offense  other  than  that  for 
which  extradition  was  granted  or  to  his  ex- 
tradition to  a  third  State  provided  such  other 
offense  Is  covered  by  Article  2. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  I  and  2 
of  this  Article,  the  person  extradited  must 
be  formally  advised  at  the  time  he  Is  released 
In  the  requesting  Party  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences If  he  remains  m  the  territory  of 
that  Party. 

The  stipulations  of  subparagraphs  1,  2  and 
3  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  offenses 
committed  after   the  extradition. 
AxncLX  14 

The  requested  Party  upon  receiving  two 
or  niore  requests  for  the  extradition  of  the 
same  person,  either  for  the  same  offense  or 
for  different  offenses,  shall  determine  to 
which  of  the  requesting  States  It  will  grant 
extradition,  taking  Into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and.  particularly, 
the  possibility  of  a  later  extradition  between 
the  requesting  States,  the  seriousness  of  each 
offense,  the  place  where  the  offeiise  was  com- 
mitted, the  nationality  of  the  person  sought, 
the  dates  upon  which  the  requests  were  re- 
ceived and  the  provisions  of  any  extradition 
agreements  between  the  requested  Party  and 
the  other  requesting  States. 
Akticlb  15 

The  requested  Party  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  requesting  Party  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extradition. 

If  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  extradition 
of  a  person  sought  has  been  issued  by  the 
competent  authority  and  he  is  not  removed 
from  the  territory  of  the  requested  Party 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  said 
communication,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
and  the  requested  Pao-ty  may  subsequently 
refuse  to  extradite  that  person  for  the  same 
offense. 

Abticlz  16 

To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law 
of  the  requested  Party  and  subject  to  the 
rights  of  third  Parties,  which  shaU  be  duly 
respected,  all  articles,  objects  of  value  or 
dociiments  relating  to  the  offense,  whether 
acquired  as  a  restilt  of  the  offense  or  tise<l^ 
for  Its  execution,  or  which  in  any  other 
manner  may  be  material  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  shall.  If  foxind.  be  surrendered 
upon  the  granting  of  the  extradition  even 
when  extradition  cannot  be  effected  due  to 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  the  accused. 
Abttclk  17 

Transit  through  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  of  a  person  surrendered 
to  the  other  Contracting  Party  by  a  third 
State  shall  be  granted  on  request  made 
through  the  diplomatic  channel,  which  re- 
quest shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  or  order  of  extradition,  provided  that 
conditions  are  present  which  would  warrant 
extradition  of  such  personby  the  State  of 
Transit  and  reasons  of  public  order  are  not 
opposed  to  the  transit 

The  requesting  Party  shall  reimburse  the 
Stat«  of  transit  for  any  expenses  incurred  In 
connection  with  such  transp<xtatlon. 
Abticlx  18 

Expenses  related  to  the  translation  of 
documents  and  to  the  transportation  of  the 
person  sought  shall  be  paid  by  the  request- 
ing Party.  The  appropriate  legal  officers  of 
the  country  in  which  the  extradition  pro- 
ceedings take  place  shall,  by  all  legal  means 
within  their  power,  assist  the  requesting 
Party  before  the  respective  Judges  and  mag- 
istrates. 

No  pecuniary  claim  arising  out  of  the 
arrest,  detention,  examination  and  surrender 
of  persona  sought  under  the  terms  of  this 
Treaty  shaU  be  made  by  the  requested  Party 
against  the  requesting  Party. 


Aancxx  19 

In  order  to  cooperate  in  the  prevention  and 
repression  of  crime,  subject  to  their  respec- 
tive national  laws  the  Contracting  Parties 
agree  as  follows : 

1.  To  exchange  information  and  to  con- 
sider the  most  efficient  administrative  tech- 
niques for  the  prevention  and  repression  of 
crime: 

2.  To  expedite  as  rapidly  as  possible  re- 
quests in  connection  with  those  offenses 
listed  In  this  Treaty: 

3.  To  exchange  sutlstlcal  data  and  the  re- 
sults of  research  In  the  field  of  criminology. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  Executive  O.  Executive 
J.  Executive  G.  Executive  M.  Executive 
S,  and  Executive  K,  all  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  their  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation, which  will  be  read  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive O  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (tioo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  Tliat  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  1968,  As  Ex- 
tended, adopted  by  the  International  Coffee 
CouncU  In  its  Resolution  No.  264  of  April  14, 
1973  (Ex.  O,  93-1). 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive J  was  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  {Ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pr^^s- 
ent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  for  Promotion  of  Safety 
on  the  Great  Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio,  1973, 
signed  at  OtUwa  on  February  26,  1973  (Ex. 
J,  93-1). 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive G  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  ( Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Producers 
of  Phoncgrams  Against  Unauthorized  Dupli- 
cation of  their  Phonograms,  done  at  Oeneva 
October  29,  1971  (Ex.  G.  93-1) . 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive M  wsis  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  on  Extradition  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Italy,  signed 
at  Rome  on  January  18,  1973  (Ex.  M.  93-1). 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive 8  was  read  as  follows: 

Reiolved.  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurHng  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  on  Extradition  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
Of  Paraguay,  signed  at  Asuncl6n  on  May  24 
1973  (Ex  S.  93-1). 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive K  was  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  (Tvo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  on  Extradition  and  Cooperation 
in  Penal  Matters  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  signed  at  Washington  on  April  6 
1973  (Ex.  K,  93-1). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


September  28,  1973 

the  RzcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
on  Executive  O  (No.  93-16),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Excerpt  from.  Report  on  Executive  < 
No.  93-16) 
MAIM  pcapoaz  or  thx  aceckment 
The  main  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to 
extend  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1968  for  an  additional  period  of  two  years, 
with  substantial  modifications.  The  extenslou 
wlU  keep  the  structure  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  intact   until  September 
30,  1975.  but  the  substantive  economic  pro- 
visions of  the  Coffee  Agreement  will  lapse. 

BACKCKOI7ND 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1962  and  came  into  force  in 
1963  in  response  to  pressures  from  the  coffee- 
producing  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa  at  a  time  of  sagging  coffee  prices  anr 
burdensome  surpluses.  It  was  designed  to 
stabilize  the  world  price  of  coffee  by  assign- 
ing quotas  to  exporting  countries.  In  1968. 
the  Agreement  was  renegotiated  and  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973.  The  1968  Agreement  Included 
new  provisions  designed  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendence of  producing  countries  on  coffee 
as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange  by  encour- 
aging diversification  of  their  agriculture.  To 
this  end,  a  Coffee  Ettversificatlon  P\md  was 
established  to  be  financed  by  producing  coun- 
tries through  a  contribution  of  a  stated 
amount  per  bag  of  their  coffee  exports.  There 
was  also  established  a  World  Coffee  Promo- 
tion Committee. 

During  the  1960's,  the  Agreement  achieved 
a  degree  of  success  in  bolstering  coffee  prices. 
In  the  early  1970s,  due  mainly  to  bad  weather 
In  Brazil,  the  international  coffee  market 
changed  drastically,  shifting  from  a  situation 
of  surplus  to  one  of  shortage,  and  prices  rose. 
(The  price  of  Brazilian  Santos  No.  4  coffee  In 
New  York  on  September  21,  1973.  for  example. 
was  70  cents  a  pound,  compared  to  57  cents  a 
year  before.)  A  dispute  arose  between  im- 
porting countries,  which  wanted  to  Increase 
export  quotas,  and  producing  countries, 
which  wanted  to  maintain  the  status  quo  A 
sub-issue  was  a  dispute  among  producing 
countries  themselves,  mainly  between  Brazil 
and  Colombia  (the  two  biggest  producers)  on 
one  side,  and  the  African  producers  on  the 
other.  Brasil.  which  had  been  so  hard  hit  by 
the  weather  that  it  no  longer  had  surplus 
stocks  and  was  barely  able  to  meet  Its  com- 
mitments, and  to  a  lesser  extent  Colombia 
were  fearful  that  an  Increase  in  quotas  would 
result  in  Africa  capturing  a  larger  share  of 
the  world  market.  African  coffee  was  already 
becoming  more  competitive  In  the  world  mar- 
ket because  of  the  growing  use  of  Instant 
coffee,  most  of  which  Is  made  from  African 
grades. 

In  any  event,  in  prolonged  meetings  In  late 
1972.  the  International  Coffee  CouncU  was 
unable  to  agree  on  quotas  few  the  balance  of 
the  1972-73  coffee  year  (ending  September  30, 
1973)  and  the  operative  provisions  of  the 
Coffee  Agreement  became,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, a  dead  letter.  It  was  apparent  that  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  substantive  extension  of 
the  Agreement  would  be  fruitless,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  felt  that  the  International 
Coffee  Council  should  be  kept  in  being,  both 
as  a  fonim  for  futtore  negotiations  should 
the  world  coffee  situation  change  and,  in  the 
meantime,  as  a  mechanism  for  gathering  and 
reporting  coffee  sutlstlcs.  Therefore,  on 
April  14.  1973,  the  Coffee  CouncU  approved  a 
resolution  extending  the  1968  Agreement, 
with  substantial  modification,  for  a  two- 
year  period  from  September  30,  1973  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976. 


September  28,  1973 
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PaOVISIONs   OF  THB  AGSIKMKNT  AS   BXTKHDID 

There  is  appended  to  this  report  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  1968  Agreement  with 
changes  made  by  the  1973  extension.  The 
most  Important  of  these  changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  As  a  refiectlon  of  the  development  of  the 
European  Economic  CJommunlty,  provision 
is  made  for  that  Community  or  comparable 
intergovernmental  organizations  to  act>as  a 
single  member  of  the  Agreement.  I, 

2  The  original  Agreement  provided  that 
exporting  members,  as  a  group,  would  have 
1000  votes  and  that  importing  members,  as 
a  group,  would  have  1000  votes.  Decisions  can 
be  taken  only  by  a  majority  (or  in  some  cases, 
two-thirds)  of  each  group.  Voting  power 
among  exporting  countries  was  proportional 
to  their  qoutas.  Since  there  are  no  quotas  in 
the  extended  Agreement,  specific  votes  are 
assigned  to  exporting  countrl^.-'Tjie  distri- 
bution of  votes  among  Importing  countries 
remains,  as  before,  In  proportion  to  the  aver- 
age volume  of  their  respective  coffee  Imports 
in  the  preceding  three-year  period.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  this  means  a  re- 
duction from  400  votes  originally  to  386  cur- 
rently. 

3.  The  extension  deletes  all  the  provisions 
relating  to  regulation  of  exports,  quotas,  cer- 
tificates of  origin  and  re-export,  processed 
coffee,  regulation  of  Imports,  Increase  of  con- 
sumption, production  policy  and  controls, 
regulation  of  stocks,  seasonal  financing,  di- 
versification, barter,  and  disputes  and  com- 
plaints. 

4.  The  old  Agreement  provided  that  it 
could  be  renegotiated  or  extended  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes  exporting  and 
importing  members,  computed  separately. 
The  extension  contains  a  more  complicated 
provision  that  a  new  Agreement  can  be  ne- 
gotiated "by  a  vote  of  68  percent  by  the  Mem- 
bers having  not  less  than  a  distributed  ma- 
jority of  70  percent  of  the  toUl  votes."  This 
convolution  was  designed  to  deal  with  differ- 
ences between  African  and  Latin  American 
exporting  countries  In  any  event.  It  does  not 
affect  the  United  States  which  currently  has 
38  6  percent  of  the  Importing  votes  and  is  un- 
likely to  fall  below  35  percent  In  the  next  two 
years. 

5.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  Diversification  Fund  and  the  Coffee  Pro- 
motion Fund.  Neither  of  these  has  been  the 
recipient  of  any  United  States  Government 
funds. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  President  transmitted  the  extended 
Agreement  to  the  Senate  July  23.  1973  with 
a  request  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  the  matter  in  executive  session 
on  September  18  and  25  On  the  latter  date, 
it  voted  (by  voice  vote)  to  report  the  Agree- 
ment  favorably,    without    reservations. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
continuing  to  participate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  as  extended  is  $280.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  should  be  sub- 
stantially less  of  FY  1975  as  the  sUff  or  the 
organization  is  dismantled. 

COMMITTEK   COMMENTS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  approved  the  extension  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  mainly 
on  the  grounds  that  It  is  better  to  have  such 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  coffee  issues 
than  not  to  have  It  This  action  of  the  com- 
mittee should  by  no  means  be  taken  to  Im- 
ply approval  of  any  future  substantive  agree- 
ment relating  to  coffee — or  to  any  other 
commodity,  for  that  matter.  That  Issue  does 
not  require  decision  at  this  time 

What  does  require  prompt  decision  is  the 
question  of  continuing  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  organizational,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  substantive,  provisions  of 


the  Coffee  Agreement.  The  old  Agreement 
expires  September  30.  The  extension  becomes 
effective  only  if,  by  that  date,  at  least  20  ex- 
porting members  and  10  Importing  members, 
holding  a  majority  of  votes  notify  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  of  their 
acceptance  of  the  extension.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  if  the  United  States  is  going 
to  accept  the  extension,  it  do  so  promptly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  &a  excerpt  from  the  report 
on  Executive  J  (No.  93-17),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PtTSPOSE 

This  agreement  was  signed  on  February  26. 
1973.  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
May  14.  Upon  entry  into  force,  it  wUl  termi- 
nate and  replace  a  similar  agreement  which 
was  signed  In  1952.  The  stated  purposes  of 
the  agreement  (Article  II)  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  provide  for  cooperation  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  In  the  field  of 
governmental  regulation  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  fitting,  usage  and  maintenance  of 
radlocommunlcatlon  equipment  for  safety 
purposes  aboard  specified  classes  of  vessels 
of  all  nationalities  operating  on  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America: 

(b)  To  provide  the  highest  practicable 
standards  In  matters  concerning  use  of  radio- 
communication  and  associated  equipment  for 
maritime  distress,  safety  and  efficiency  of 
navigaaon  on  the  Great  Lakes; 

(c)  "Ad  provide  uniformity  of  regulations 
on  radlocommunlcatlons  for  safety  purposes 
to  ships  of  all  nationalities  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

The  pending  agreement  U  designed  to  mod- 
ernize certain  technical  provisions  of  the 
1952  agreement  and  to  provide  more  expedi- 
tious procedures  for  adopting  amendments. 

It  Is  understood  that  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased vessel  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
congestion  on  the  radio  frequencies  author- 
ized by  the  1952  agreement  had  become  so 
great  as  to  make  It  necessary  to  change  that 
agreement  to  include  another  frequency  band 
for  certain  radio  functions.  Accordingly,  this 
new  agreement  requires  that,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  all  vessels  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment (i.e.,  vessels  65  feet  or  more  in  length: 
vessels  engaged  in  towing  another  vessel  or 
floating  object:  and  any  vessel  carrying  more 
than  six  passengers  for  hire)  must  have  very 
high  frequency  radiotelephone  equipment 
operating  In  a  certain  band  (156-162  MHz). 
The  agreement  also  designates  a  distress, 
safety  and  calling  frequency  (166.8  MHz) .  In 
addition,  the  technical  regulations  of  the 
1973  agreement  are.  in  general,  more  specific 
and  are  updated  to  conform  with  modem 
radio  practices  and  capabilities. 

Amendments  to  the  articles  of  the  agree- 
ment (Article  XVIII)  may  be  accomplished 
through  an  exchange  of  notes  betvs-een  Can- 
ada and  the  United  SUtes  "indicfiting  that 
whatever  approval  may  be  required  constitu- 
tionally has  been  obtained." 

DATS    or    ENTRT    INTO    rORCE 

This  agreement  will  come  into  force  one 
year  after  Instruments  of  ratification  are  ex- 
changed (Article  XX).  It  may  be  terminated 
by  either  party  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  the  agreement  enters 
into  force,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  termi- 
nate It  earlier.  TerminaUon  wiu  take  effect 
twelve  months  following  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion (Article  XXI). 

coMMrrrxx  action 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Agreement  with  Can- 


ada for  Promotion  of  Safety  on  the  Great 
Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio,  1973,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Gordon  L. 
Huffcutt,  Office  of  Telecommunications,  De- 
partment of  Bute,  testified  in  support  of  the 
convention. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Committee  met  in 
executive  session  and,  by  voice  vote,  ordered 
the  convention  reported  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Mr.  MAl^rSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
on  Executive  G  (No.  93-18),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSR 

The  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Pro- 
ducers of  Phonograms,  done  at  Geneva 
October  29,  1971,  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  Illicit  practice  of  pirating  records  and 
tapes.  According  to  the  administration,  the 
unauthorized  duplication  of  legitimate 
commercial  recordings  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  the  last  decade  and  it  is 
now  estimated  that  $300  million  worth  of 
pirated  records  and  tapes  are  made  and  sold 
throughout  the  world  each  year.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  the  •  alue  of  pirated 
records  and  Upes  U  estimated  at  $100  mil- 
lion. This  unauthorized  copying  and  sale  of 
legitimately  produced  records  and  tap>es  Is 
a  serious  problem  for  every  composer,  author, 
performing  artist,  and  record  producer,  and 
It  U  expected  that  this  activity  wUl  continue 
to  grow  unless  effective  legal  efforts  are 
taken  to  combat  It  and  reverse  the  trend. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  In- 
formed that  the  pending  convention  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

BACKGROUND 

Twelve  countries,  but  not  the  U.S_A.. 
agreed  to  the  Rome  Convention  of  1961  for 
the  protection  of  Performers,  Producers  of 
Phonograms  and  Broadcasting  Organiza- 
tions. Although  that  convention  protected 
record  producers  Internationally,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  favored  negoti- 
ating the  present  convention  in  order  to 
gain  broader  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  protection.  In  consultation  with  the  Brit- 
ish, the  United  States  proposed  that  French, 
German,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States  representauves  meet  to  outline  gen- 
eral principles.  Their  draft  was  completed 
in  December  1970.  Subsequently,  govern- 
ment experts  from  41  countries  met  in  Paris 
from  March  1-6.  1971.  and  submitted  the 
draft  convention  for  adoption  and  signa- 
ture at  a  conference  held  in  Geneva  from 
October  18-29.  1971.  It  entered  Into  force  In 
AprU  1973,  with  the  deposit  of  the  fifth  In- 
strument of  ratification,  and  at  the  present 
time  six  countries  (France.  Sweden.  United 
Kingdom.  Finland,  FIJI,  and  ArgenUna)  are 
party  to  the  convention.  The  Recording  In- 
dustry Association  of  America  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  endorse  U.S.  rati- 
fication. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

The  key  provision  of  this  convention  is 
article  2  which  provides  that  contracting 
states  wUl  protect  the  nationals  of  other 
contracting  states  against  the  making  or 
importation  of  duplicate  recordings  althout 
the  consent  of  the  producer  if  the  intent 
Is  to  distribute  them  to  the  public. 

Article  III  allows  each  state  to  determine 
how.  under  its  own  domestic  laws,  the  con- 
vention »-lU  be  Implemented,  such  as  through 
the  Issuance  of  copyrlghta.  through  laws  re- 
lating to  unfair  competition  or  through  penal 
sanctions. 
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Article  VI  considers  ihe  needs  of  "devel- 
oping countries."  It  provides  for  compulsory 
licensing  of  sound  recordings  "solely  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  or  scientific  research" 
but.  In  consideration  of  the  arguments  «ul- 
vanced  against  compulsory  licensing  at  the 
time  the  Senate  discxissed  (and  approved) 
the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  in  1972, 
It  places  limits  on  such  licenses  and  re- 
quires "equitable  remuneration"  to  be  fixed 
by  a  competent  authority. 

Article  VII  allows  parties  to  tlie  convention 
to  grant  retroactive  protection  but  does  not 
make  It  obligatory. 

Article  VIII  gives  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization, in  cooperation  with  UNESCO  and 
ILO.  the  responsibility  of  conducting  studies 
and  publishing  information  concerning  the 
protection  of  phonograms  taking  place  In 
each  contracting  state. 


coMMrrrxK  action 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Producers  of  Phonograms  on 
September  25.  1973.  At  that  time  Mr.  Har- 
vey J.  Winter,  Director.  Office  of  Business 
Practices.  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  convention. 

On  the  same  day.  the  committee  met  In 
executive  session  and.  by  voice  vote,  ordered 
the  convention  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
on  Executives  S.  M,  and  K  iNo.  93-19). 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

raZATY     WTTH     ITALT 

The  Extradition  Treaty  with  Italy  was 
signed  at  Rome  on  January  18,  1973,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  27.  It  will 
terminate  and  replace  the  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy  signed 
at  Washington  on  March  23,  1868,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  the  conven- 
tions signed  on  January  21,  1869,  and  June  11, 
1884,  respectively,  as  well  as  the  agreement 
effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  April 
16  and  17.  1946. 

TREATT     WrrH     PARAGUAT 

The  treaty  with  Paraguay  was  signed  at 
Asuncldn  on  May  24.  1973,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  September  12.  It  will  ter- 
minate and  supersede  the  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Paragtiay 
done  at  Asuncl6n  on  March  26.  1913. 

TREATY    WTTH    tmuCtJAT 

The  Extradition  Treaty  with  Urugtiay  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  April  6,  1973.  and 
tra.'-.smltted  to  the  Senate  on  May  21.  It  will 
terminate  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay  signed  at  Washington 
on  March  11.  1905.  but  extradlUble  offenses 
committed  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  to  the 
present  treaty  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
extradition  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
earlier  treaty. 

PROVISIONS    OF   TREATIES 

According  to  the  Administration,  the  pro- 
vUions  of  these  treaties  follow  generally  the 
form  and  cr.ntent  of  extradition  treaties  re- 
cently concluded  by  the  US.  Government. 
The  most  significant  offenses  Included  in 
these  'reailr;  are  those  relating  to  narcotics. 
Including  psychotropic  drugs  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  the  offenses  of  aircraft 
hijacking  The  treaties  also  include  a  pro- 
vision in  Article  II  which  enables  extnull- 
tion  to  be  granted  in  cue  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  of  the  extraditable  offenses 


Set  forth  below  Is  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  provisions  contained  m  all  three 
treaties : 

Article  I.  Persons  found  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  cotintry,  charged  with  crimes  listed 
in  Article  II,  are  subject  to  extradition. 

Article  II  sets  forth   the  extraditable  of- 
fenses. They  Include:  murder,  assault,  arson, 
rape,      prostitution,      the      manufacture      of 
bombs,  piracy,  dealing  In  narcotics,  bigamy, 
larceny,  offenses  against  public  health,  smug- 
gling, counterfeiting,  malversation,   bribery, 
mterferencs  with  Judicial  procedures,  receipt 
of  stolen  goods,  offenses  against  bankruptcy. 
Industrial  or  commercial  fraud,  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  any  of  those  offenses.  The  Italian 
treaty    defines    "conspiracy"    as    being   com- 
mitted   when   evidence   Is'  produced    "estab- 
lishing probable  cause  that  two  or  more  per- 
sons   have    conspired    to    cocunlt    any    of- 
fense .        and   when  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  have  dene  any  act  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject  of   the   conspiracy."   The  Italian   treaty 
places  the  offense  under  US.   federal  Juris- 
diction When  transportation  from  one  state 
to  another   Is   Involved.   Paraguay  and  Uru- 
guay will  grant  extradition  for  "any  offense 
against  a  federal  law  of  the  United  States." 
Article  III  defines  the  territorial   applica- 
tion of  each   treaty   to  Include  all   territory 
under   the   Jurisdiction  of  either  party   in- 
cluding territorial  waters  and  airspace  and 
has  been  extended  to  include  registered  air- 
craft in  flight,  meanmg  from  takeoff  to  land- 
ing as  deaned  by  the  Tokyo  Convention  of 
September   14,    1963.   The  purpose   Is  to  ex- 
tend Jurisdiction  to  aircraft  piracy  whether 
committed  over  national  territory  or  not 

The  treaties  with  Italy  [Article  IV)  and 
Uruguay  i  Article  4)  provide  that  persons  can 
be  extradited  even  though  they  are  nationals 
of  the  requested  party.  The  Paraguayan 
treaty  says  "the  Contracting  Parties  shall  not 
be  bound  to  grant  extradition  of  their  own 
nationals."  and  allows  each  to  determine  "the 
status  of  nationality,'  However,  each  can  per- 
mit extradition  If  it  believes  It  Is  proper  to 
do  so.  If  denied,  the  accused  shall  be  tried 
locally  under  domestic  laws,  if  they  apply. 
Article  V  requires,  in  the  case  of  Italy. 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  accused  has  been 
properly  identl.ed  and  actuaUy  committed 
the  crime. 

Article  5  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
ArticU  VI  (for  Italy)    provide  that  extradi- 
tion win  not  be  granted  If  contrary  to  the 
legal  principles  of  double  Jeopardy,  prlcr  Im- 
prisonment for  the  same  offense  either  lo- 
cally or  In  a  third  country  and.  If  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  run.  It  also  excludes  of- 
fenses  of   a   political    nature,   although    not 
in  cases  Involving  attempted  homicide,  kid- 
napping and  threats  to  the  safety  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  The  Italian  treaty  also  ex- 
cepts infractions  of  military  law  which  are 
not  an  offense  under  ordinary  criminal  law 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  6  (for  Para- 
guay   and    Uruguay)    and    ArticU    VII    (for 
Italy),  a  party  may  refuse  extradition  of  a 
person  under  18  with  permanent  residence 
in  its  country  if  it  Is  determined  that  extra- 
dition   would    disrupt    the    social    readjust- 
ment   and    rehabilitation    of   that    person 

ArticU  7  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay) 
and  ArticU  VIII  (for  Italy)  provide  that  If 
the  death  penalty  la  possible  under  the  laws 
of  the  requesting  party  but  not  that  of 
J^e  requested  party,  the  latter  may  refuse 
extradition  unless  given  assurances  the 
death  penalty  will  not  be  Imposed.  All  re- 
cent treaties  have  carried  a  similar  article 
so  as  to  avoid  JudlcUl  delays  of  extradition 
arising  from  claims  of  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment." 

ArticU  8  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
Article  IX  (for  Italy).  The  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  may  be  delayed,  if  he  la  on  trial 
or  serving  a  sentence  for  a  criminal  act 
other  than  that  cited  In  the  extradition  re- 
quest, until  either  the  trial  or  sentence  is 
completed. 
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Article  9  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay) 
and  ArticU  X  (for  Italy).  The  requested 
party  shaU  determine  if  extradition  should 
be  granted  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  its  own  domestic  laws  The  ac- 
cused may  Uke  all  legal  remedies  to  pre- 
vent extradition  which  are  allowed  under  the 
laws  of  the  requested  party. 

ArticU  10  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay) 
ArtxcU  XI  (for  Italy).  Requests  for  extradi- 
tion will  be  made  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  positive  identification 
of  the  individual,  texts  of  applicable  Uw 
an  arrest  warrant,  and  sufficient  evidence 
to  estobliah  probable  guilt.  For  persons  al- 
ready convicted,  the  Judgment  and  sentence 
shall  be  provided.  Translations  and  proper 
authentication  of  documents  are  required 
The  text  of  the  Italian  convention  differs 
but  It  has  substantially  the  same  meaning' 

ArticU  XII  of  the  treaty  with  Italy  pro- 
vides that  the  competent  authorities  of  either 
country  have  the  power  to  grant  extradition 
of  persons  In  cases  of  conviction  In  absentia 
or  for  willful  contempt  of  court  (contumacy) 
If  the  safeguards  cited  In  the  article  are  ful- 
filled. 

ArticU  11  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay) 
and  ArticU  XIII  (for  Italy) ,  Provisional  ar- 
rest and  seizure  of  evidence  may  be  requested 
through  diplomatic  channels  or,  in  cases 
of  urgency,  through  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments of  Justice  accompanied  by  appropri- 
ate supporting  evidence.  Provisional  arrest 
must  be  foUowed  within  46  days  by  a  formal 
request  for  extradition  or  the  accused  may 
be  released. 

Article  12  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay) 
and  ArticU  XIV  (for  Italy).  If  the  evidence 
submitted  Is  not  deemed  sufficient,  the  re- 
quested party  may  demand  additional  proof 
and  specify  the  time  for  Its  submission.  If 
the  additional  evidence  Is  delayed  beyond 
that  time  or  Is  stUl  considered  insufficient 
the  accused  may  be  released.  However,  If 
thu  is  done,  another  request  for  the  same 
or  other  offense  may  be  submitted  later. 

ArticU  13  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
Article  XV  (for  Italy).  A  person  may  not  be 
detained,  tried  or  punished  In  the  country 
to  which  extradited  for  other  than  the  offense 
named  In  the  request  unless:  (a)  he  remains 
In  that  country  more  than  30  days  after 
being  released  (45  days  for  Italy);  "(b)  re- 
turns to  It  voluntarily .  or  (c)  the  requested 
party  consents  to  other  charges  being  added 
In  the  treaties  with  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
the  person  must  receive  due  "warning  of  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  (a)  and  (b)  That 
stipulation  Is  not  Included  in  the  Italian 
treaty.  Crimes  committed  after  extradition 
are  excepted. 

Article  14  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
Article  XVI  (for  Italy) .  If  two  or  more  states 
request  extradition  of  the  same  person  the 
requested  party  wUl  determine  which  re- 
quest to  honor,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  seriousness  of  the  crimes,  the  nationality 
of  the  accused,  the  dates  the  requests  were 
received,  and  provisions  of  extradition  trea- 
ties of  the  requesting  parties  and  Itself 

Article  IS  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
ArticU  XVII  (for  Italy.  The  requested  party 
shall  promptly  communicate  through  diplo- 
matic channels  Its  decision  on  the  extradi- 
tion request.  If  within  30  days  thereafter  a 
properly  executed  warrant  has  not  been  Is- 
sued and  the  accused  has  not  been  removed 
the  requested  party  may  release  him  and 
subsequently  refuse  to  extradite  him  for  the 
same  offeuse. 

ArticU  16  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
ArticU  XVIII  (for  Italy).  If  extradition  is 
granted.  aU  supporting  material  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  must  be  surrendered  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  third  persona,  even  if 
the  accused  escapes  or  dies. 

ArticU  17  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
ArticU  XIX  (for  Italy) .  The  transit  of  arrest- 
ing officers  and   a  person   under  extradition 
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order  from  a  third  country  will  l)e  granted 
provided  a  request  is  made  through  diplo- 
matic channels  and  the  requesting  party 
reimburses  the  other  for  any  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  transit. 

ArticU  18  (for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  and 
ArticU  XX  (for  Italy) .  Each  party  shall  assist 
the  other  In  the  presentation  of  extradition 
case*  before  Its  respective  Judges  and  magis- 
tratea,  but  the  expenses  Involved  In  the 
translation  of  documents  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  person  shall  be  paid  by  the  re- 
questing state.  This  clause,  which  has  be- 
come normal  In  recent  conventions.  Is  In- 
cluded because  the  coets  of  presentation  have 
been  a  hindrance  to  the  making  of  extradi- 
tion requests. 

ArticU  19  (for  Urtiguay) .  Both  parties  will 
exchange  Information  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention and  repreeslon  of  crime,  Including 
statistical  data  and  results  of  research  in  the 
field  of  criminology.  This  clause  accounts  for 
the  difference  In  title  between  the  treaty  with 
Uruguay  and  thoee  with  Italy  and  Paraguay 
where  the  article  Is  not  included. 

ArticU  19  (for  Paraguay).  ArticU  20  (for 
Uruguay),  and  Article  XXI  (for  Italy).  The 
treaties  apply  to  offenses  specified  In  Article 
n  committed  before  as  well  as  after  the  date 
of  ratification  If  the  offense  was  Illegal  under 
the  laws  of  both  parties.  In  the  case  of  Uru- 
guay, crimes  listed  In  the  treaty  of  1906,  and 
committed  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty.  wlU  continue  to  be  subject 
to  extradition  pursuant  to  that  treaty.  With 
that  exception,  this  article  terminates  the 
former  treaty. 

Datt  of  Emtrt  Into  Fobck 
The  Extradition  Treaties  with  Italy,  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay  will  enter  into  force  on  the 
day  Instruments  of  ratification  are  obtained. 
Each  treaty  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  by  giving  six  months'  notice. 
Couicrmcx  Action 
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The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ceived testimony  on  the  Elxtradltlon  Treaties 
with  Italy,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1973.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Knute  B. 
Malmborg,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Mxm- 
agement  and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  testified  In  support  of  the  treaties. 

During  an  executive  session  held  later  the 
same  day.  the  Committee  ordered  the  treaties 
favorably  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION   AUTHORIZATION    ACT. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  (H.R.  9286)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
CXix 2030— Part  26 


I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tiiank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  President,  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  vote  on  Mon- 
day is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  procurement 
bill  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
economy,  our  inflation  problems,  and  also 
the  effect  which  the  vote  Is  going  to  have, 
which  I  think  a  number  of  Senators  and 
the  press  do  not  realize,  on  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  question  of  how  we  are 
going  to  stay  within  the  $268  billion 
budget  on  overall  spending  which  this 
House  passed.  The  bill  before  us,  unless 
reduced,  is  going  to  put  us  in  a  very 
painful  position.  As  it  stands,  it  is  $500 
million  higher  than  the  committee  ap- 
proved. Far  from  economizing,  we  have 
splurged  and  it  will  make  It  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  live  within  our 
budget  celling. 

There  are  now  several  forces  that  are 
going  to  force  this  Congress  to  economize 
or  forget  the  budget  ceiling.  First  is  the 
galloping  increase  In  spending  for  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  It  will  be  at 
least  $4  billion  higher  this  year  than 
planned  for  in  the  President's  budget  in 
January,  at  the  time  he  first  submitted 
it.  In  fact,  it  could  go  as  high  &&  |7  bil- 
lion more  unless  inflation  Is  held  In 
check. 

Second  Is  the  social  security  program. 
The  Senate  has  approved  an  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  that  will  cost 
about  $2  billion  more.  And  there  is  also 
the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  cost  of 
living  factors  buUt  into  social  security 
payments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Congress  has  no 
control  over  the  increase  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Neither  does  it  control 
the  effect  of  the  inflation  factor  built 
into  the  social  security  program. 

But  where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from? 

In  the  President's  budget  there  are 
$202  billion  in  imcontrollable  outlays 
about  which  we  cannot  do  anything  in 
this  sessicm,  in  the  remaining  time  we 
have  before  we  make  a  determination  of 
the  1974  budget— and  only  $75  billion  in 
controllable  outlays.  We  really  have  very 
little  to  say  about  most  spending. 

Of  the  $75  billion  in  controllable  out- 
lays, about  70  percent  is  taken  up  by  the 
military,  or  $52  billion.  Civilian  programs 
only  accoimt  for  30  percent,  or  $23  billion 
of  that  total. 

Clearly  this  $4  to  $7  billion  Increase  for 
servicing  the  national  debt  plus  the  an- 
ticipated $2  billion  for  social  security 
must  come  out  of  the  controllable  $75 
billion.  But  it  cannot  all  be  taken  out  of 
domestic  programs  without  causing  a 
disruption  so  severe  that  it  would  be  to- 
tally unacceptable  to  the  American 
public. 

If  Senators  disagree,  I  ask  them  to  con- 
sider that  In  voting  against  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  which  would  cut  $750 
million  In  the  procurement  bill — it  pro- 
vides a  celling  $750  million  below  the 
celling — and  for  full-speed  ahead  In  mili- 


tary spending,  they  are  either  voting  to 
destroy  the  ceiling  for  which  we  over- 
whelmingly voted  earlier  in  the  session, 
or  they  are  voting  for  a  25-percent  to 
40-percent  cut  in  such  programs  as  child 
nutrition,  forest  protection,  health  serv- 
ices, grants  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  manpower  programs,  and  air- 
port safety.  These  are  the  programs, 
some  of  them  already-  sharply  reduced, 
which  must  be  gutted  if  the  military 
spending  program  is  not  reduced. 

Senators  may  not  like  it,  but  a  vote 
against  the  Humphrey  amendment  is  a 
vote  that  Is  virtually  certain  to  destroy 
some  of  the  same  programs  which  many 
of  the  same  Senators  have  fought  hard 
to  provide,  and  that  go  right  to  the  heart 
of  building  a  strong  as  well  as  a  com- 
passionate country. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  this  Increase 
must  come  out  of  the  military  budget. 

It  is  time  that  we  stop  putting  money 
into  the  military  budget,  as  has  hap- 
pened here  in  recent  days,  and  vote  to 
hold  Inflation  in  check. 

If  we  believe  In  that  sending  ceilin? 
as  requested  by  the  President,  and  as 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
then  both  military  and  civilian  programs 
will  have  to  be  pruned. 

A  vote  to  reduce  the  military  budget 
will  be  a  vote  to  hold  down  inflaUon, 
food  prices,  and  rents.  It  will  make  a 
stronger  country. 

I  think  all  of  us  must  realize  what  the 
polls  are  teUing  us  day  after  day  It  is 
not  Watergate  that  is  the  number  one 
issue;  It  is  inflation.  Some  80  percent  of 
the  people  say  inflaUon  is  their  number 
one  concern.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
make  cuts  everywhere.  We  have  to  make 
cuts  in  the  domestic  programs  and  In 
the  military  budget,  but,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  the  last  chance  we  will  have  to 
vote  on  the  military  budget  will  be  when 
we  vote  on  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
As  one  who  has  voted  consistently  to 
hold  down  spending  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  who  recognizes  that  we  should 
not  completely  gut  them,  I  ask  Senators, 
where  do  we  get  the  money  if  we  do  not 
make  cuts  of  the  kind  embodied  In  the 
Humphrey  amendment? 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi>( 
dent,  does  the  Senator  want  additional ' 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  have  completed 
my  statement, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles >. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
speak  against  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment, and  actually  against  the  Bj-rd 
amendment  to  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment, that  will  be  coming  up  on  Mon- 
day, too  Both  of  these  propositions  deal 
with  the  principle  that  we  are  going  to 
make  an  across-the-board  cut,  a  per- 
centage cut.  I  feel  like  this  is  some- 
thing any  legislature  ought  to  resist,  be- 
cause what  it  does  when  we  make  any 
percentage  or  across-the-board  cut  Is 
surrender  our  legislative  authority. 
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I  have  voted  against  many  items  in  the 
defense  budgets,  many  that  would  have 
made  cuts  more  than  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  $500  or  $750  million  in 
spending.  But  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  be  a  legislature  and  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  our  constitutional  requirements 
and  duties,  then  we  should  be  the 
budget-setting  authority  and  we  should 
determine  which  items  are  going  to  pass 
and  which  Items  are  going  to  fail. 

I  think  it  is  bad  when  we  have  to  take 
a  process  whereby  we  are  just  going  to 
cut  something  across  the  board  and  sur- 
render our  legislative  authority  to  the 
executive  branch. 

What  is  the  reward  to  be  reaped  when 
we  do  that?  The  reward  is  that  we  give 
up  completely  any  choice  we  might  have, 
what  kind  of  weapons  system  or  what 
kind  of  appropriation  there  should  be, 
and  surrender  it  completely  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  surrender  it 
completely  to  the  executive  branch.  If 
they  want  to.  they  can  shrink  any  pro- 
grams, because  either  they  have  given 
Qs  proper  figures  to  carry  out  a  mission 
or  they  have  not.  We  ought  to  determine 
what  mission  is  necessary  and  what  is 
not  necessary. 

I  hate  to  see  us  in  this  body  say  we 
cannot  determine  what  should  be  the 
roles  and  we  cannot  determine  what  we 
should  fund  and  what  we  should  not 
fund,  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  svir- 
render  that  authority.  We  are  going  to 
cut  across  the  board.  We  are  going  to 
close  our  eyes.  Do  not  ask  us  to  pick.  Do 
not  ask  us  what  it  is.  Ho  not  make  any 
reqiolrement.  We  are  going  to  close  our 
eyes  and  let  you  determine  it." 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  why  do  we 
not  do  It  in  this  appropriation?  How  long 
will  It  be  before  one  day  we  just  come 
to  say  what  the  bottom  line  is  going  to 
be? 

If  we  have  a  budget  ceiling,  and  let  us 
say  it  is  to  spend  $268  billion,  should  we 
say  to  the  executive  branch,  "You  figure 
out  where  it  should  be  spent,  and  we 
wiU  not  determine  how  much  will  go  to 
operate  the  Defense  Department  or  how 
much  we  want  to  see  go  for  education  or 
how  much  we  want  to  see  go  for  health. 
We  will  ju.st  surrender  that  to  you." 

That  is  one  step  we  will  take  when  we 
start  making  across-the-board  cuts  for 
defense. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  us  say.  "I 
cannot  look  at  the  budget  and  vote  for 
what  I  think  are  the  priorities."  The  day 
we  do  that,  that  is  the  day  we  do  not 
need  Congress  any  more.  That  Is  the  day 
we  have  surrendered  our  authority  to 
the  Executive.  That  is  the  day  we  have 
surrendered  to  what  the  Executive  has 
been  saying  for  years  now :  that  the  legis- 
lative does  not  have  sense  to  determine 
where  the  money  should  be  spent  that  we 
have  to  have.  And  we  art  telling  them 
even  what  taxes  should  be  raised.  They 
do  not  have  the  staff.  They  do  not  have 
the  capabilities.  And  they  do  not  have 
the  intelligence  to  determine  what  pro- 
grams and  priorities  the  country  sliould 
have. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  that  when  the 
Executive  impounds  the  money  we  have 
appropriated.  I  think  we  will  have  proved 


that  the  Executive  perhaps  has  the  right 
to  Impound  It  and  the  duty  to  impound 
those  funds  when  we  surrender  and  give 
them  the  responsibility  of  determining 
where  it  should  be  appropriated  by  say- 
ing that  there  will  be  tm  across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  if  we 
overappropriate?  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  not  an  appropriations  bill. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  authorization  and 
not  the  appropriation  of  money.  How- 
ever, if  we  overappropriate,  then  I 
think  that  we  have  to  sit  down  and  de- 
termine if  we  have  violated  the  celling 
that  we  set  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  again  that  we  do 
not  say  that  we  will  cut  2  percent  or 
that  we  will  cut  4  percent  across  the 
board  on  everything.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  some  Member  of  the  Senate  offer  an 
across-the-board  amendment  on  domes- 
tic programs.  I  do  not  think  that  should 
be  done  on  these  programs. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  follow 
the  role  the  Constitution  gives  us,  we  are 
going  to  determine  where  the  money  will 
be  spent.  If  we  do  not  have  the  gimip- 
tlon  to  do  that,  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  be  here.  And  the  people  ought  to  get 
a  new  bunch. 

I  think  they  wUl  do  just  that  if  they 
see  that  all  we  are  interested  in  is  the 
bottom  line  figure.  I  think  that  if  we  do 
not  have  the  gumption  to  say  where 
the  money  will  be  spent,  the  people  will 
see  to  it  that  they  get  another  bunch 
up  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  reject 
both  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  President,  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  authorization  al- 
lowed under  this  bill  by  $750  million,  and 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  reduce  It  by 
S500  million. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  totaled  $20.4 
bHllon,  a  net  reduction  of  $1.5  billion. 
Added  to  the  $1.5  billion  cut  by  the  com- 
mittee we  must  recognize  that  the  man- 
power reduction  of  156.000  imposed  by 
the  committee  will  eventually  result  In 
an  additional  $1.5  billion  annual  savings. 
Therefore,  we  have  an  eventual  reduc- 
tion of  $3  billion  in  this  bill  already,  a 
total  of  about  15  percent  from  the  re- 
quest of  nearly  $22  billion — $21.9 — by  the 
administration. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  a  celling  cut  Is 
an  easy  thing  to  vote  for  because  one  does 
not  have  to  address  directly  the  conse- 
quences of  that  vote. 

Our  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  have  worked  hard  to 
get  this  bill  to  the  point  it  is  today,  a  total 
of  about  $20.9  bUlion  In  authorizations. 
Every  doUar  in  this  bill  Is  designated  for 
some  program. 

Now  the  authors  of  these  amendments 
are  asking  us  to  throw  out  $750  million 
and  $500  million  of  these  dollars,  but 
they  will  not  tell  us  from  which  pro- 
grams they  should  be  withdrawn. 

Should  we  take  them  out  of  the  P-14 
program  which  the  Senate  approved  by 


a  vote  of  66  to  26?  If  we  do  so,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  unemployed  people  in  New 
York  and  California  as  well  as  other 
States. 

Should  we  take  them  out  of  the  SAM-D 
program  which  the  Senate  approved  56 
to  34  after  nearly  5  hours  of  debate  last 
night?  I  doubt  the  Senators  trom  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  would 
approve  that  decision.  Massachusetts 
already  is  faced  with  thousands  of  un- 
employed because  of  the  closing  of  ship- 
yards in  that  State. 

What  about  Trident?  Are  we  to  re- 
verse the  Trident  vote  by  slashing  $750 
million  or  $500  million  from  this  bill 
and  cutting  the  Trident  program  back 
to  the  point  favored  by  some  but  disap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  a  whole? 

What  about  the  A-10,  the  Air  Force 
close-alr-support  plane.  We  can  account 
for  20  percent  of  this  proposed  cut,  just 
20  percent,  by  eliminating  the  A-10  pro- 
gram altogether.  However.  I  doubt  the 
Senators  who  voted  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram on  the  floor  would  think  much  of 
this  idea. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  Irresponsible 
approach  to  defense  spending.  Our  com- 
mittee has  worked  hard  for  6  months: 
we  have  heard  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony;  we  have  published 
eight  volumes  of  hearings  like  the  one  I 
hold  In  my  hand;  we  have  consumed 
hundreds  of  hours  of  time  In  trying  to 
make  wise  decisions  on  this  bill.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  wipe  out  these  decisions  at 
one  stroke.  In  the  15  minutes  it  will  take 
to  call  the  roll.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

Why  do  not  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  make  specific  proposals  s« 
to  where  they  want  to  save  $500  million? 
Do  they  want  It  to  come  from  the  new 
tank  program,  from  the  new  assault 
helicopter  program?  Where  is  It  to  come 
from?  We  would  consider  those  pro- 
posals on  their  merits.  No,  they  know 
they  would  be  beat  if  they  had  to  say 
where  these  cuts  would  come.  Rather 
they  would  cloud  Issues  with  an  across- 
the-board  cut  with  which  they  think 
the  Senators  would  be  comfortable,  be- 
cause in  this  manner  they  can  avoid  the 
realities  of  their  actions. 

Senator  Stennis,  our  distinguished 
chairman,  has  always  opposed  these 
across-the-board  slashes.  He  has  argued 
many  times  here  on  the  floor  against 
them.  He  knows  they  make  a  mockery 
of  the  committee  work.  Earlier  this  week, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN>  argued  eloquently  along  the  same 
lines.  They  know  about  the  labors  of  their 
committees.  They  sit  there  hour  by  hour, 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  working  to  make  sure  every  dol- 
lar goes  to  the  right  program. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  procedure 
advocated  here,  all  of  that  would  go  out 
of  the  window.  All  of  this  study  and 
work  and  the  details  and  one  program 
after  the  other  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  window. 

Then  we  come  to  the  floor  and  debate 
this  bill  for  over  a  week,  long  hours  each 
day.  deciding  on  this  issue  and  that  issue. 
This  amendment  wipes  out  all  that  work. 
It   cancels   all   these   decisions.   It   does 
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not  answer   the  questions   the  Senate 
should  answer. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senator  decided  on 
this  particular  level  of  spending.  Does 
he  propose  to  take  this  reduction  out  of 
procurement?  Will  It  come  out  of  re- 
search and  development?  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  say  how  this  money 
should  be  spent.  Let  us  be  specific.  What 
are  we  doing  here  in  the  Senate?  Why 
do  we  not  all  go  home  tind  just  send  a 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  every 
year  and  say,  "You  have  a  ceiling  of  i 
number  of  dollars  and  spend  It  how  you 
like."  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  asked.  What  kind  of  government 
is  that?  What  responsibility  Is  there  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  In  acting  In  such 
a  manner? 

Would  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
for  whom  I  have  affection  and  respect, 
kindly  tell  me  how  he  arrived  at  this 
particular  level  of  reduction?  What  is 
magic  about  $500  million?  Why  not  $1 
billion,  or  one-quarter  billion?  Where 
do  you  propose  these  reductions  be 
made?  Who  came  forward  with  the  idea 
that  this  is  the  level  to  which  every- 
thing should  be  reduced?  Can  anyone 
really  Justify  this  parUcular  reduction 
which  would  affect  so  greatly  our  na- 
tional security? 

Is  It  proposed  to  undo  the  $495  million 
for  the  F-14?  Is  It  proposed  to  cut  the 
aircraft  carrier  we  just  approved  by  a 
roUcall  vote?  This  amendment  is  not 
specific,  and  does  not  tell  us  just  where 
these  cuts  can  be  made. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  why  do  the  Sen- 
ators feel  that  we  should  go  indirectly 
and  have  a  ceiling  limitation  and  take 
action  that  we  have  failed  to  take  directly 
by  roUcaU  votes?  Why  Is  this  particular 
approach  chosen?  What  is  the  logic  of 
this  'amendment? 

Mr.  President.  If  this  ceiUng  amend- 
ment passes.  I  question  very  seriously 
If  we  can  have  a  viable  conference  and 
truly  work  the  will  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  bill.  There  would  be  no 
real  difference  moneywise.  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  If  this  amend- 
ment passes  It  will  be  difficult  to  write 
a  conference  bill  which  speaks  to  the 
will  of  the  two  great  bodies  of  the 
Congress. 

We  may  have  to  make  decisions  In 
conference  which  would  decide  major 
Issues  not  considered  by  the  Senate  or 
House  bodies  because  of  this  across-the- 
board  approach  to  defense  spending 
I  hope  the  Senate  wlU  not  force  that 
upon  us. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  more  serious 
consideration  to  this  matter  and  will  not 
take  a  meat-ax  approach  that  would 
destroy  the  work  of  the  committees. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  chairmen  in  tlils 
body  could  afford  such  a  procedure.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  chairmen — and  they 
are  all  Democratic  chairmen,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  of  course — or  even 
a  single  one  of  the  chairmen  could  sup- 
port this  approach. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  he  really  Is  Interested  In  the 
work  of  hU  committee  and  respects  the 
procedure  of  committees,  could  support 
this  amendment.  Why.  Senators  go  there 
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and  hold  hearings  day  after  day,  wheth- 
er It  Is  on  health,  whether  It  Is  on  de- 
fense, or  whether  It  la  on  some  other 
subject,  and  spend  so  much  time;  if  the 
Senate  is  going  to  undo  all  of  that  with 
one  rollcall.  how  frustrating  it  can  be. 
how  inappropriate  it  can  be,  and  how 
unwise  It  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  not  only  think  It  Is  dangerous 
for  this  bill  and  dangerous  to  national 
defense,  but  I  think  it  Is  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  set  here.  I  think  we  may, 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  set  a  prece- 
dent that  will  haunt  the  Senate  for  years 
to  come,  because  If  we  ever  do  it  in  one 
instance,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  do  It 
again. 

Again  I  say.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  unwise  and  Impractical 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SS8 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btrd)  proposea  an  amen<lment  (No. 
558)  to  the  amendment  (No.  667)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  HtrMPHacr)  as 
follows : 

On  page  I.  line  3.  strike  "«20.197,700,000  ■ 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof  "•20.447.700.000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
the  amendment  speaks  for  Itself.  It  pro-^ 
vldes  for  a  $500  million  reduction  in 
the  overall  authorization,  whereas  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey  would 
provide  for  a  $750  million  reduction. 

Since  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  we 
have  added  something  like  $499,700,000 
to  the  bill.  My  amendment  would  reduce 
the  overall  amount  by  almost  the  same 
amount  that  the  Senate  has  increased 
the  authorization  since  the  bill  first  was 
caUed  up  and  subjected  to  debate  and 
amendment,  so  that  the  $1.5  billion  re- 
duction which  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee made  in  the  bill  then  would  be 
restored. 

My  reduction  would  not  go  to  any  line 
item;  it  would  merely  be  an  overall  re- 
duction of  $500  million. 

I  think  my  amendment  a  fair  com- 
promise of  conflicting  viewpoints.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  is  asking  for  a  reduction 
of  $750  million.  There  are  tliose  on  one 
side,  philosophically,  who  would  like  to 
see  a  larger  reduction  In  the  authoriza- 
tion. There  are  others  who  want  to  see  no 
reduction  at  all  in  the  authorization. 

So,  as  we  come  to  the  close  of  action 
on  the  bill  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  to  conclude,  on  Monday,  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  overall  reduction.  Some 
Senators  would  like  to  see  a  deeper  re- 
ducUon.  as  I  say.  and  others  no  reduc- 
tion at  all.  My  amendment  would  simply 
reduce  the  overall  reduction  by  an 
amount  almost  equal  to  the  amounts 
added  to  the  bill  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  here  on  the  fioor.  Thus  the  com- 


the  same  overall  authorization.  d<dlar- 
wise,  as  was  reported  to  the  floor— which 
mittee  would  go  to  conference  with  about 
represented  a  $1.5  billion  reduction  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  alll  have  to  say 
on  my  amendment  today. 


SALE  OP  AMERICAN  WHEAT  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  responding  to  news  reports  in 
a  Rome  newspaper  and  numerous  nimors 
within  this  country,  requested  tiiat  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  investigate  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
selling  quantities  of  wheat  to  other 
countries. 

Such  sales  of  wheat  by  the  Soviet 
Union  could  only  be  possible  because  of 
last  year's  large  purchases  of  American 
grain  by  the  Russians,  under  favorable 
credit  terms  and  subsidies  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

We  raised  questions  about  the  original 
sale  and  the  current  Soviet  grain  situa- 
tion and  sought  answers  because  we  be- 
lieve that  if  a  foreign  country  Is  able  to 
reap  profits  and  diplomatic  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  as  a  re- 
sult of  administration  policies,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
The  response  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky's inquiry  was  indeed  surprising:  In- 
stead of  addressing  themselves  to  the  is- 
sues involved,  both  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricultxire  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  re- 
torted with  a  castlgation  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  raising  questions. 

The  Secretary  was  quoted  in  the  press 
as  saying  it  was  an  "irresponsible  ques- 
tion raised  by  a  headllne-star%-ed  Senator 
pushed  off  the  front  pages  by  Water- 
gate." His  assistant  leveled  similar 
charges.  Just  as  intemperate  and  just  as 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Associated  Press  has 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  Just 
completed  a  loan  of  2  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  India.  The  news  release  quoted 
Soviet  Communist  leader  Leonid  I  Brez- 
hnev as  sajing  the  sale  was  made  be- 
cause of  Moscow's  "aspiraUons  to  develop 
friendly  Soviet-India  relations." 

Mrs.  Oandhl  was  quoted  as  accept- 
ing and  conveying  India's  warm  appreci- 
ation for  this  friendly-  gesture. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that 
the  Soviets  had  provided  a  substantial 
quantity  of  wheat  to  Bangladesh  to  assist 
that  nation  In  meeting  its  critical 
shortage. 

Also.  Pakistan  has  indicated  that  It  is 
in  dire  need  of  additional  grain,  and  has 
suggested  that  if  the  United  States  could 
not  -.upply  that  need  It  would  have  to 
turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  assistance 

Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that 
whether  these  transfers  of  wheat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  other  countries  are 
gifts,  loans,  or  sales,  they  were,  at  least 
in  part,  made  possible  by  Russia's  un- 
precedented purchase  of  American 
wheat.  And  the  benefit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  detriment  to  the  United 
States  Is  tremendous. 

Aside   from   any   financial   gains   the 
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Russians  may  be  making,  they  are  with- 
out doubt  assuming  the  role  of  Good 
Samaritan  of  the  world,  a  role  tradi- 
tionally held  by  the  United  States.  Coim- 
triee  are  now  turning  to  Russia  for  help, 
and  the  Soviets  are  able  to  enhance 
their  relationship  with  those  coimtrles 
by  making  grains  available  to  them  while 
our  bins  sire  en^.pty,  in  large  part  by  the 
infamous  deal. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  Senator  in  raising  the 
question  of  Russia's  improving  its  posi- 
tion with  America's  wheat,  the  American 
housewife  who  is  paying  record  prices  to 
feed  her  family  knows  who  was  irrespon- 
sible. 

And  the  American  farmer  who  was 
kept  In  the  dark  about  the  Russian  pur- 
chase and  sold  his  wheat  too  low  knows 
who  was  irresponsible. 

And  the  developing  nations  which 
traditionally  turn  to  the  United  States 
for  help,  but  now  find  themselves  seek- 
ing help  from  the  Soviet  Union,  know 
who  Is  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  call  for  an 
examination  of  the  disposition  of  the 
American  wheat  purchased  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  of  the  benefits  that  may  be 
accruing  to  the  UJ5.S.R.  because  of  it, 
and,  if  it  is  found  that  the  transactions 
have  not  been  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  then  ad3quate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  similar  trade 
arrangement  In  the  futxire. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  KENNEDY,  JAVITS, 
CHURCH.  MONDALE.  MUSKIE,  AND 
HART  ON  TXTESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  In  the  order  stated: 
Mr.  Kenntdt,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Chtjrch. 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  MnsKiz,  and  Mr.  Habt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VACATINO  ORDER  FOR 
SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
providing  for  the  convening  of  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
providing  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  be  vacated,  and  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today  It  stand  in  adjournment  untO  11 
o'clock  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HATFIELD.  McGOVERN, 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  AND  PROXMIRE 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  In  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Hatfuld,  Mr.  McGovkrn,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  Proxmitib. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Govem  on  Monday,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfeeld),  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  prior  to  the 
recognition  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  BILL 
FOLLOWING  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  recognition  of  Senators  under 
special  orders  on  Monday,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
S.  2335. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next,  after  which  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  In  the  order 
stated:  Senators  Hatttxld,  McGoverh, 
MANsriKLo.  Robert  C.  Btro,  and  Prox- 
Mnts. 


Then,  there  wiU  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  wUl 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2335, 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  under  a  time 
limitation  of  3  hours  with  1  hour  on  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

At  2:30  pjn.,  a  rollcall  vote  will  oc- 
cur on  the  six  treaties  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  alluded  ear- 
lier, £ind  that  one  rollcaU  vote  will  count 
as  six  rollcall  votes,  thus  saving  75  min- 
utes of  the  Senate's  time. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2335,  the  foreign  assistance 
bill.  Amendments  will  be  In  order.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  could  occur  thereon. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
will  be  laid  aside  under  the  previous 
agreement  and  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bilJ,  on  which  one-half  hour  to  be 
divided  equally  wUl  run  concurrently  on 
the  Hiunphrey  amendment  and  the  Byrd 
perfecting  amendment  thereto,  the  roll- 
call vote  to  occur  at  4  p.m.  on  the  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  perfecting  amendment, 
making  an  overall  cut  of  $500  million  In 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill. 

Immediately  after  disposition  of  the 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  at  4:15  p.m.,  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) making  an  overall  cut  of  $750 
million,  or.  In  the  alternative,  as  amended 
by  the  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  amend- 
ment, msiking  an  overall  cut  of  $500  mil- 
lion. 

At  4:30  pjn.  a  vote  will  occur  on  final 
passage  of  the  military  procurement  bill, 
£ind  that  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  S.  2335,  the  foreign 
assistance  bill,  with  yea-and-nay  votes 
occurring  on  amendments  thereto,  and 
possibly  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  that 
evening. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  events 
does  not  preclude  the  calling  up  of  con- 
ference reports  or  other  business  which 
has  been  cleared  for  action. 

In  sim^nation,  on  Monday  there  wlD 
be  at  least  nine  roUcall  votes  the  first  of 
which  will  occur  at  2:30  p.m. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuBDLESTON).  WIthout  Objection,  It  tB 
so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  OCTO- 
BER  1,   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
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before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  BJn. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  6: 13 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, October  1.  1973.  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28,  1973: 

In  thx  An  Fokcs 

The  foUowlQg  officer  to  be  placed  on  tlie 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  Bectlon  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutcTiant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Alvan  C.  GUlem,  U,  41&-62-9245FR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  UjS.  Air 
Force. 

Department  or  Defense 

Herman  R.  Staudt,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Kenneth  E.  Be- 
Lleu,  resigned. 

Frank  A.  Shrontz,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 
PhUlp  N.  Whlttaker.  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UjB. 
Coast  Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain : 

Peter  A.  Morrill  Arthur  W.  Gove 

Clarence  R.  OUlett        William  E.  Smith 
Gerald  O.  Lesperance    Rudolph  V.  Cassanl 
Rudolph  E.  Anderson    Thomas  H.  Rutledge 
WlUlam  L.  King  Ernest  L.  Murdock 

Donald  D.  Gamett         Paul  E.  Schroeder 
V.  Wendell  Drlggers      James  C.  Morrow 
Richard  P.  Cueronl       Richard  G.  Kerr 
William  J.  Russell         James  P.  Culbertson 
Edmund  L.  Cof>e  John  M.  Wilkinson 

Walter  E.  Paulsen  William  J.  TUlo 

Theodore  J.  Wojnar      Gerald  J.  Budrldge 
Donald  W.  Smith  Charles  L.  Clark 

George  K.  Grelner.  Jr.  Alfred  F.  Brldgman,  Jr. 
James  H.  Conrad  George  T.  Seaman 

Edward  Nelson,  Jr.         John  R.  Klrkland 
William  B.  Clark  Carlton  W.  Swlckley 

Nathaniel  C.  SpadaforaCIyde  E.  Robblns 
Jack  A.  Howell  James  L.  Fear 

William  E.  Heath  Alban  Landry 

Arthur  Solvaiit^  Daniel  B.  Carter,  Jr. 


'^.^ 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Elxecutlve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  28, 1973: 

National  Endowment  fob  the  Abtb 

Nancy  Hanks,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Martin,  304-14-t226FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  For*^),  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Y\ 

The  following  officer  to  be  placeoyin  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  Indicated  (inder  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Smith.  00e-07-O41TFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UjB.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  DeLuca,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U^S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.  Lew   Allen,  Jr..   456-2&-7478FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
at  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Sanford  K.  Moats,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UjS. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  ptoeltlon  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  f oUows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Warren    D.    Johnson,    448-05- 
3925FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Hudson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  secUon  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066.  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.   George  H.  McKee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Austin  J.  Russell,  490-44-8T76FR 
(major  general,  RegtUar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen  Jammle  M.  PhUpott.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  %o  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code: 


To  be  general 

Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  oX  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  general 
Gen.  WilUam  W.   Momyer.  715-0S-399SFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  UjB.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer,  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066. 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dlzcn.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  UjS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provlslona 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy.  501-42-8&49FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VA.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8086, 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  H.  EUis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)^  UJS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regtilar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066„' 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Fcvce) ,  VS. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provlslozis 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  806^ 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  respouslbility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066. 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  (^ner&l.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  followmg-nanied  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provlslous  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  licvter.ar^.t  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Carroll    H.    Dunn.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  genera:. 
U.S.  .\rmy). 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  liKltcated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Cod«. 
sections  3036,  3284.  and  3307: 
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To  b«  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.   Oen.   Richard   Ray  Taylor,   612-14- 
4938.  Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army). 
IW  TI£«  Natt 

Rear  Adm.  Joeeph  P.  Moorer.  UJ3.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  b«  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appomt- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
aervlng  and  for  appointment  as  senior  Navy 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  secUon  711. 

Vice  Adm.  Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursiiant  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
Ik  the  Aib  Poaci 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
*      K.  Ace,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  William  B. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Price,  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  i^ilch  nomlnatlona 
wera  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  CoNcasssxoNAi.  Racoap  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1973. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
J.  Abelln,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Wayne  P.  Kendall,  Jr.,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Covoaxs- 
BiONAi.  Rzcoao  on  September  6,  1973. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  837,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  Public 
Law  93-139. 

Lmx  or  TRK  AIR  roacK 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Hess,  Jay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Air  force  nominations  beginning  Howard 
S.  Regent,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Ray- 
mond C.  Zindell,  Jr.,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNoussiONaL  R«c- 
oao  on  September  6.  1973. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
D.  Ablard,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Orlan 
V.  W.  Masters,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNGRBBsioifAi.  Rbcoko  on  Beo- 
tember  13,  1973. 

Ilf  TBI  AaifT 

Army  nominations  beginning  Thomas  J. 
Klnane,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Joachim 
Hagoplan.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nonUnationa  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
speared  in  the  CoNcaxssjONAL  Racoao  on 
September  5.  1973. 

Iir  TBK  Mabutx  Coaps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Carl 
L.  Blimey,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Walter  W.  Welgle.  to  be  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congees - 
sioNAL  Record  on  September  5,  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  AD- 
DRESSES VIRGINIA  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE CONFERENCE 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or    NORTH    CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  28.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  ^  delivered  an  excellent 
address  in  Richmond  before  the  Virginia 
Motor  Vehicles  Conference. 

I  found  Bill  Scott's  remarks  exceed- 
ingly perceptive  on  a  number  of  issues, 
and  I  commend  his  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  fine  address  l>e  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
Senator  William  L.  Scott's  speech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  as  follows: 

Admiss  bt  SsTAToa  WnxiAM  L.  Scott 

It  la  good  to  be  with  you  this  evening  aa 
you  oboerve  "National  Highway  Week."  The 
President  recognizes  the  vital  part  highways 
play  In  America's  overall  transportation  sys- 
tem In  his  "Highway  Week  Proclamation." 
I  notice  the  paragraph  commencing  with 
the  worda.  "We  must  work."  Now.  of  course, 
he  continues,  we  must  work  "to  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  all  tranaportatlon"  but  In 
looking  over  the  list  of  organizations  com- 
prising your  membership,  it  is  evident  that 
you  have  an  organization  of  constructive 
workers.  When  it  appears  today  that  the 
work  ethic  is  being  weakened  by  the  welfare 
concept  and  by  lack  of  Initiative,  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  with  a  group  who  make  construc- 
tive contributions  to  oxir  society. 

As  you  attempt,  through  your  various 
businesses,  profeaslona.  and  trade  organi- 
zations to  increaae  the  quality  of  your  prod- 
uct* and  servlcee  or  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  your  aaaociations,  I'm  sure  you  are  also 
building  a  better  society.  The  free  enterprise 
•ystem  that  u  the  backbone  of  our  American 
•tandapd  of  living  U  constantly  under  at- 
tack and  will  continue  to  be  from  collectlvlat 


groups  and  shallow  thinking  Individuals,  so 
I  would  urge  that  you  waste  no  opportunity 
to  speak  up  for  our  free  enterprise  system 
that  helps  make  America  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

It  la  an  understatment  to  say  that  we  have 
unsettled  political  conditions  in  Washington. 
Some  seem  dedicated  to  a  policy  of  harassing 
and  criticizing  every  constructive  effort.  You 
will  recall  In  his  speech  to  the  Nation  some 
weeks    ago.    the    President   remarked.   "If   it 
weren't  Watergate,  anything  else,  in  order  to 
keep  the  President  from  doing  his  Job."  We 
might  ask.  Who's  leading  this  effort?  To  a 
large  extent  it  is  the  people,  the  organiza- 
tions,  and  liberal  media  whose  views  were 
decisively  defeated  at  the  polls  last  fall.  The 
Amwican  people  overwhelmingly  chose  Presi- 
dent  NUon   and   Vice   President   Agnew   to 
lead  the  Nation  but  their  abUlty  to  lead  Is 
threatened  by  repetition  of  Innuendo,  hear- 
say, and  half  truths.  No  charges  have  yet 
been  placed  against  the  Vice  President,  but. 
this  group  has  Judged,  tried  and  convicted 
him  and  even  if  he  is  completely  Innocent, 
his  political  future  has  been  severely  dam- 
aged. It  was  quite  nattiral,  therefore,  for  Mr. 
Agnew  to  ask  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  to  undertake  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
charges  apparently  made  against  him  in  the 
course   of   an    Investigation    by   the   United 
SUtes  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 
The  Vice  President  states  he  made  thla  re- 
quest for  the  dual  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Constitutional  stature  of  his  office  and  to  ac- 
complish his  personal   vindication.  Now,  of 
course,  it  would  be  Improper  for  me  to  com- 
ment at  this  time  on  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  the  Vice  President  becauae  If  the  House 
of    RepresenUtlves    should    find    the    basu 
for  Impeachment.  I  together  with  the  other 
ninety-nine   Senators   would   hear   the   caae 
presented  by  the  House  to  determine  whether 
he  should   be  removed   from   office.  By  the 
■ame  token,  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  permitting  the  case  to  go  to  the  grand 
Jury  In   Maryland  Is  no  indication  that  he 
beUevea  Mr    Agnew  la  guilty  of  any  wrong- 
doing. Attorney  General  Richardson  la  both 
the  chief  law  officer  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  a  Republican  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  He  may  prefer  to  have  the 
issue  of  probable  cause  determined   by   the 
grand  Jury  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  of 
a  political  decision  being  made.  While  I  have 
not  had  time  for  mature  reflection  on  the 
procedure*    being    followed,    the    action    of 
both    Vice   President   Agnew   and    Attorney 


General  Richardson  appear  to  be  reasonable. 
A  person  holding  high  office,  however,  should 
not  have  less  opportunity  to  achieve  an  Im- 
partial trial  than  the  average  citizen  can 
achieve  by  a  simple  change  of  venue.  We 
pride  ourselves  to  havtog  a  government  un- 
der which  no  man  la  above  the  law  and  no 
man  is  below  the  law  and  every  man  la  en- 
titled to  hla  day  In  court  and  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial  by  a  Jury  of  hla  peers. 

We  have  many  serious  matters  confronting 
the  country,  the  Military  Procurement  Bill, 
now  before  the  Senate;  the  energy  crisis:  to- 
flation  and  other  economic  problems;  our  re- 
lationship with  foreign  countries;  these  re- 
quire thoughtful  and  searchtog  considera- 
tion by  our  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  Only  a  masochlst  would  want  to 
continue  the  present  widespread  self-crltl- 
clsm  within  our  Nation  to  the  detriment  of 
Ita  Institutions,  its  standards  of  living  and 
general  well-being.  You  are  the  type  of  peo- 
ple, working  as  you  do  to  a  constructive  way, 
to  better  our  society,  who  should  also  speak 
out  regardtog  the  good  to  America  and  caU 
for  a  return  of  trials  in  our  courts,  of  a  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence,  of  the  right  to  con- 
front one's  accusers  and  the  end  to  attacks 
on  the  rights  of  Individuals  who  happen  to 
hold  high  office.  This  could  expand,  and  pos- 
sibly already  has.  untu  all  public  officials  are 
suspect  and  subject  to  the  strange  new  no- 
tion of  public  punishment  at  the  whim  of 
Irresponsible  Individuals  and  groups.  No  one 
can  properly  conduct  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment under  such  circumstances. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  recently  confirmed 
the  President's  nominee,  Russell  E.  Train,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  He  appears  to  be  a  well  edu- 
cated, cultured,  and  devoted  public  servant. 
WhUe  I  expressed  some  reservations  durtog 
the  hearings  before  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
regardtog  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Train 
putting  undue  emphasis  on  cleaning  up  the 
environment  to  the  detriment  of  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  Mr.  Train  assured  the  Commit- 
tee that  proper  consideration  would  always 
be  given  to  the  affect  of  any  regxjlatlon  by 
hU  agency  upon  the  economy  and  upon  our 
standard  of  living.  Yet.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970  may  have  gone  too  far  and  many  mem- 
bera  of  Congress  are  taktog  another  look  at 
It.  My  staff  U  getting  together  a  series  of 
amendments  to  extend  the  time  for  maxi- 
mum reduction  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbons  for  automobile  emlasions  from 
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1076  to  1078  or  1080.  The  present  date  may 
put  an  undue  restriction  upon  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  the  car  owner  and  ulti- 
mately, the  trucker. 

We  are  also  tocludlng  amendments  to  ex- 
tend transportation  control  dates  for  states 
and  air  quality  regions  so  that  there  can  be 
greater  flexibility  to  meettog  cleaner  air 
standards. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  some  months 
ago  in  the  Sierra  Club  vs.  Ruckelahaus, 
affirming  a  lower  court  rultog  by  a  4-4  deci- 
sion, cast  considerable  doubt  on  our  abUlty 
to  build  new  plants  to  rural  areas  by  banning 
construction  that  might  "signlflcantly  de- 
teriorate air  standards."  Everyone  wants  a 
clean  environment  to  live  in,  yet  we  need 
to  have  conttoued  todustrial  growth  to  mato- 
tato  our  standard  of  living  and  to  survive 
as  a  great  Industrial  nation.  The  amend- 
ments our  office  are  prepartog  wiU  attempt 
to  clarify  and  change  the  language  of  the 
Act  so  that  there  can  be  continued  growth 
throughout  the  country  with  reasonable 
limitations  upon  pollution.  To  me  the  rule 
of  reason  should  permeate  all  that  we  do  to 
the  field  of  public  admtolstration  and  we 
cannot  let  those  with  extreme  points  of  view 
prevail  in  our  society. 

A  colleague  from  West  Vlrgtola.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Bsrrd.  paraphrased  these  thoughts 
to  a  recent  speech  to  this  way:  "All  of  us 
would  like  to  see  Mtonehaha  living  once 
again  in  the  wigwam  of  Nokomls.  by  the 
shtotog  blg-sea-water.  But  that  wigwam  Is 
now  a  jxjwer  plant,  and  Minnehaha — who 
used  to  live  in  the  wigwam — is  making  two 
hundred  dollars  a  week  worktog  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  President  of  the  power  plant,  while 
HUwatha  Is  worktog  his  taU  off  in  the  plant 
to  keep  up  the  payments  on  a  split-level,  a 
station  wagon,  and  a  boat.  Like  It  or  not, 
ours  Is  an  todustrial  society,  and  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  otir  entire  lifestyle, 
we  will  remain  an  industrial  society."  Some- 
one else  put  it  this  way.  "Maybe  the  en- 
vironmental crusaders  should  be  the  ones 
to  tell  the  unemployed  factory  worker,  "Well, 
you  may  not  have  a  Job,  but  by  golly  you've 
got  cleaner  air  to  breathe  and  cleaner  water 
to  dangle  your  shoeless  feet  In.'  " 

Some  question  has  been  raised  within  the 
last  few  days  regarding  my  position  on  es- 
tablishing wilderness  areas  to  Vlrgtola  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. The  Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Is  considering  an  Omnibus  Wilderness  Bill 
for  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  would  con- 
vert something  over  200,000  acres  of  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  wilderness  con- 
cept. Now  this  means  that  the  land  so  desig- 
nated would  return  to  Its  natural  state.  No 
access  roads  would  be  permitted,  no  cabtos 
or  camps  could  be  constructed,  no  timber 
could  be  cut,  it  would  be  preserved  entirely 
to  its  natural  state.  The  public  could  utilize 
It  only  by  visiting  on  foot  and  physically 
carrytog  their  supplies.  Of  course  we  need 
land  for  recreation  but  I  support  the  concept 
of  permltttog  the  maximum  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  public  land.  I  also  support  the 
concept  of  selective  cutting  wlthto  our  na- 
tional forests.  We  need  timber  for  many 
purposes  and  selective  cutting  Is  better  hus- 
bandry than  nature's  survival  of  the  fittest 
concept  to  the  woods.  Many  trees  die  and 
much  valuable  timber  rots  without  some 
form  of  management.  At  a  time  when  people 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  our  natural 
resources  are  not  limitless,  we  need  to  take 
a  stand  to  favor  of  the  wise  use  of  these 
resources. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  my  colleague 
from  Virginia.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
would,  through  separate  legislation.  esUb- 
llsh  a  wilderness  area  on  public  land  to  the 
Shenandoah  mountatos.  The  area  was  a 
favorite  hiking  spot  for  hU  father.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr..  and  I  believe  this  would 
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be  a  fltttog  memorial  to  a  man  who  served 
his  State  and  Nation  for  ao  many  years. 
Therefore.  I  support  this  measure,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  but  do  not  want  the  gen- 
eral wilderness  concept,  forblddtog  as  it  does 
all  forms  of  motorized  equipment,  all  forms 
of  construction,  and  all  timber  operations. 
Such  action  would  result  to  the  use  of  this 
public  land  by  only  a  ttoy  segment  of  our 
people,  and  ignore  the  need  for  recreational 
areas  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Vlrgtola. 

Of  course,  I  know  this  Is  a  Motor  Vehicle 
Conference  and  would  like  to  devote  the 
major  portion  of  my  remaining  remarks  to 
highway  matters.  Being  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  has 
permlted  me  to  hear  a  number  of  arguments 
made  to  favor  of  dlverttog  highway  trust 
funds  to  mass  transit,  tocludlng  rapid  rail 
transit.  Yet,  I  feel  that  the  toterstate  system 
of  highways  Is  a  major  achievement  of  this 
century  and  that  there  should  be  no  diver- 
sion of  trust  funds  until  the  toterstate  sys- 
tem is  completed.  The  115  mUlion  passen- 
ger cars,  buses  and  trucks  to  the  country  are 
our  prtoclpal  means  of  transportation;  we 
could  not  function  without  them.  Putting 
gasoltoe  taxes  and  highway  related  revenue 
Into  trust  funds  for  highway  purposes  was 
the  only  way  Congress  could  be  sure  money 
would  be  available  when  needed.  Many  lives 
have  been  saved  by  construction  of  safer 
roads  and  I  am  most  Interested  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  Interstate  system  of  high- 
ways at  the  earliest  possible  date.  While  we 
need  a  balanced  transportation  system,  espe- 
cially to  our  metropolitan  areas,  the  high- 
way users  are  the  ones  contributing  to  this 
fund  and  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  di- 
vert highway  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  other 
fonns  of  transportation. 

Of  course  you  know  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  our  Committee 
and  between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  1973  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  and  con- 
sideration of  opposing  views  resulted  to 
numerous  conferences  between  representa- 
tives of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  final 
agreement  was  a  compromise  under  which  no 
highway  funds  shall  be  diverted  this  fiscal 
year.  Next  year  funds  will  be  allowed  for 
buses  and  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  trust  fund 
wlU  be  opened  for  construction  of  rapid  rail 
systems.  All  of  us  should  realize,  as  I  believe 
we  do,  that  we  need  mass  transit  to  our 
urban  areas  and  that  every  American  cannot 
travel  to  his  Individual  automobile  into  our 
major  cities  and  find  a  place  to  park  without 
considerable  congestion,  pollution  and  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  My  position  has  been, 
however,  that  the  cost  of  mass  transit  should 
be  borne  either  by  the  users  of  that  form  of 
transportation,  paid  from  local  or  state  tax 
revenues,  or  if  Federally  financed  to  whole  or 
to  part,  from  general  revenue  rather  than 
from  the  trust  fund  set  aside  for  highway 
purposes.  This  view  has  not  prevailed  to  Its 
entirety  but  we  have  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
good  three  year  Highway  Act.  When  the  bUl 
was  under  consideration,  I  talked  from  Ume 
to  time  with  our  Virginia  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Doug  Pugate  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  counsel.  I  also  talked  with  a  number 
of  other  people  here  today  and  to  representa- 
tives of  various  associations.  I  ho|>e  you  will 
continue  to  share  your  thoughts  and  con- 
cerns with  me. 

The  new  highway  bill  has  great  Importance 
to  Virginians.  It  will  provide  more  than  9640 
million  to  Federal  funds  over  a  three  year 
period  for  highway  construction  in  our  State. 
More  than  aSSO  million  of  that  money  on  a 
00-10  ratio  is  allocated  for  further  work  to- 
ward the  completion  of  our  toterstate  high- 
way system.  I  am  personally  pleased  that  the 
law  tocludes  an  amendment  I  offered  setting 
a  sohedule  for  the  completion  of  preliminary 
studies  relating   to  Interstate  00  from  the 
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Capital  Beltway  toto  the  City  of  Washington. 
This  vital  highway  link  toto  our  National 
Capital  has  been  delayed  for  seventeen  years 
and  the  law  now  states  that  the  draft  en- 
vironmental Impact  study  shall  be  completed 
by  October  1  of  this  year  and  final  review  of 
the  project,  after  appropriate  heartogs,  ahall 
be  made  by  the  Secrettiry  of  Transf>ortatlon 
by  December  31.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  per- 
nilt  the  letting  of  contracts  to  the  sprtog  and 
that  visitors  to  Washington  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial will  be  able  to  travel  over  a  modern  in- 
terstate highway  link  to  1076. 

Press  reports  may  have  overlooked  new 
or  modified  provisions  of  the  Act  that  af- 
firm the  Federal  commitment  to  better  high- 
ways, yet  recognize  the  primary  role  of  the 
states  In  the  national  highway  program.  For 
example,  states,  with  Department  of  Trans- 
portation approval,  may  assume  the  day  to 
day  administrative  responsibility  for  all  high- 
way projects,  except  the  toterstate  program. 
The  Federal  Highway  Admtolstration  would 
only  make  a  final  Inspection  of  each  pro- 
ject. This  procedure  could  greatly  reduce 
red  tape  and  accelerate  the  construction  of 
needed  highways.  The  states  are  given  great- 
er latitude  In  transferrtog  funds  from  one 
Federal  aid  system  to  another  thus  permit- 
ting each  state  to  direct  its  money  where 
it  is  most  needed.  The  Act  permits  the  state 
to  shift  up  to  vyfc,  rather  than  the  old 
limit  of  20%,  between  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary road  systems  and  between  the  two 
urban  systems. 

The  1973  Act  also  creates  a  new  program, 
the  prtority  primary  sjrstem,  which  requires 
each  state  to  identify  those  major  roads  most 
In  need  of  improvement  and  authorizes 
funds  to  begin  to  upgrade  these  Important 
transportation  links.  The  program  could  be 
construed  as  evidence  of  the  continuing  em- 
phasis on  highways  as  the  major  means  of 
transportation  In  the  country  and  the  Im- 
portance of  state  responsibility  to  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  our  highway  system. 
During  this  three  year  period,  Virginia  will 
receive  $12^  million  toward  this  priority 
primary  work.  Another  area  of  real  Improve- 
ment Is  the  greatly  expanded  highway  safety 
program  at  a  cost  of  (2  billion  over  the 
three  year  period.  Vlrgtola  has  been  a  leader 
In  achevtog  highway  safety.  Its  fatality  rate 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  has  declined 
from  4.8  to  1069  to  3.8  to  1972,  which  Is 
significantly  better  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Let  me  close  by  thanking  you  for  tovlttog 
me  to  be  with  you  tonight.  It's  a  pleasure 
to  represent  Virginia  in  the  Senate.  I  attempt 
to  act  responsibly  and  believe  this  Is  true  of 
the  entire  Virginia  delegation  without  regard 
to  their  political  affiliation.  Most  of  you  are 
not  directly  tovolved  to  the  affairs  of  gov- 
enunent,  yet  you  have  a  considerable  stake 
in  how  It  Is  conducted.  For  the  most  part, 
you  are  successful  bustoess  and  professional 
men  with  knowledge  and  experience  which 
can  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  your 
public  officials.  We  receive  mall  from  all 
sorts  of  organized  groups  and  thoae  most 
active  are  generally  of  the  more  liberal  va- 
riety reflecting  a  philosophy  foreign  to  the 
views  represented  here  and  while  your  elect- 
ed representatives  attempt  to  use  their  beet 
Judgment  to  considering  Issues  coming  be- 
fore the  Congress,  they  may  come  to  believe 
that  the  activist  groups  represent  the  feeling 
of  the  peopl^  of  Virginia. 

A  few  mtoutee  ago  I  spoke  of  character 
assassination  of  those  In  public  office.  This 
extends  also  to  the  business  and  profes- 
sional community.  For  example,  highway 
builders  may  be  accused  of  attempting  to 
pave  the  entire  country  wtlh  asphalt  and 
concrete;  the  manufacturer  with  having  no 
concern  about  pollution  of  the  air  or  water: 
the  tlmberman  with  wanting  to  destroy  our 
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forests.  AH  of  you  ba^e  &n  Important  stake 
In  the  futiire  of  our  country  and  I  would 
urge  that  you  be  as  Involved  In  the  affairs 
of  your  government  at  all  levels  as  your  clr- 
cumatances  will  permit.  We  cannot  permit 
the  ultra-liberal  element  to  so  deluge  the 
media  and  government  officials  with  their 
point  of  view  that  the  more  moderate  or 
conservative  opinions  are  subverted.  We  have 
a  heritage  Ln  Virginia  worthy  of  preservation 
upon  which  we  can  build  a  better  society. 
Responsible  citizens  are  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  and  few  grousp  have  greater  talent 
to  achieve  this  end  than  the  one  gathered 
In  this  room  tonight. 


FORESTRY     INCENTIVE     PROGRAM 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   VOXJISXANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 

States  is  not  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  recognizes  the  value  of  a 
forestry  incentives  program  to  encourage 
timber  production. 

The  Juli-  1973  issue  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Panorama  contains  an  interesting 
article  detailing  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  to  encourage  tim- 
ber production.  This  article  is  especially 
relevant  in  its  emphasis  on  the  financial 
return  that  a  country  can  expect  from 
an  investment  in  timber  growth. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  a  reduction  in  U.S. 
Forest  Service  personnel  of  almost  1.600 
individuals.  This  country  is  presently  ex- 
periencing a  timber  shortage,  and  ruch 
a  move  could  seriously  worsen  an  already 
critical  environmental  situation  as  well 
as  signal  a  reduction  In  funds  provided 
the  States  from  their  share  of  the  money 
gained  from  timber  harvest  on  national 
forest  lands.  In  fact,  for  every  dollar 
spent  In  our  timber  programs,  S4  is  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  this  amount  goes  to  the 
States  in  which  national  forests  are 
located. 

The  administration  proposal  to  slash 
Forest  Senice  personnel  simply  does  not 
make  sense.  This  is  one  of  few  Federal 
programs  that  actually  make  money  for 
the  Uxpayer.  It  should  and  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Speairer,  the  experience  of  Soith 
Africa  Is  but  one  example  of  a  country 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  its 
environment  and  insure  adequate  tim- 
ber supply  for  future  generations  It  Is 
an  experience  that  the  United  Stat/>8 
would  do  well  to  heed. 

I  Include  the  prevloasly  cited  article 
from  the  South  African  Panorama  In 
the  RrcoBs  at  this  jxjint : 
■Pr-vm    the    South   African    Panorama    July 
l»73i 
Ou«   Otxxjt  HarrAor 
South  Africa  U  blaeaed  with  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources.  Neverthelean,  the  Repub- 
lic U  a  prx/r  country— poor  ber:au.-se  of  a  lack 
of  tree^.  bu»he«  and  rej^etation    Despite  the 
fatt  that  1.1  million  htrctare*  are  already  un- 
der plATiUUons  which  enable  the  sawmlli  in- 
duatry  to  eupply  som*  30  ^er  cent  of  the  lo- 
cal demand,  the  land  tar.^  a  •erlouji  timber 
•bi'.etA^e  U/warda  the  end  of  the  century  — 
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unleos  existing  afforested  areas  can  be  con- 
siderably Increased.  In  the  case  of  softwoods, 
the  output  will  have  to  be  trebled  while  the 
extent  of  the  hardwood  plantations  wUl  have 
to  be  increased  by  60  per  cent. 

To  make  South  Africa  greener  and  its  peo- 
ple more  vegetation-conscious,  a  nation-wide 
promotion  campaign,  "Our  Oreen  Heritage" 
was  launched  early  this  year.  For  this  pur- 
pose, thousands  of  trees  were  presented  to 
schools  for  Whites.  Bantu.  Coloureds  and  In- 
dians throughout  the  country  and  South 
West  Africa  by  the  Department  of  Forestry. 
Apart  from  ten  decorative  trees,  each  school 
could  order  other  utility  trees  as  weU,  to  be 
planted  at  special  occasions.  Further,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  country  and  its  tim- 
ber resources  was  reviewed  at  a  series  of 
eight  launching  functions.  These  commenced 
with  the  opening  of  a  forest  reserve  in  the 
Franschhoek  valley  of  the  Cape  by  the  State 
President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Pouch*. 

It  was  realized  as  far  back  as  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  that  indigenous  forests, 
which  covered  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's surface,  would  never  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  normal  timber  demands. 
Forestry  experts  therefore  had  to  go  into  a 
new  field:  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  artificial  forests  of  exotic  tree  species. 
Since  the  First  World  War,  the  State  has 
taken  positive  steps  towtirds  augmenting  the 
lack  of  natural  timber  resources.  Intensive 
afforestation  with  pine  types  (for  building, 
packaging  of  agricultural  products  and  for 
chemical  processing*  followed,  kept  up  for 
many  years  The  private  sector  also  made  a 
considerable  contribution,  especially  after  the 
Second  World  War,  and  today.  South  Africa 
is  to  a  large  extent  self-supporting  as  far  as 
pine  is  concerned. 

The  determined  promotion  of  pin©  types 
for  timt>er  and  pulp  requirements,  as  well  as 
Bucalyptiis  plantations  which  are  grown  in 
short  cycles  of  ?ix  to  15  years  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mine  props  and  telephone  poles, 
meant  that  the  requirements  of  the  furni- 
ture, construction  and  jjArpentry  Industry 
were  largely  overlooked.  Some  10  years  ago,  a 
start  was  made  to  offset  the  backlog  by  the 
systematic  establishment  of  plantations  to 
produce  softwood.  The  softwood  poeltlon, 
however,  is  still  far  from  favourable  At  pres- 
ent South  Africa  can  only  supply  10  per  cent 
of  Its  needs  and  softwood  to  the  value  of  R25 
mlKlon  has  to  be  imported  annually. 

The  development  of  forestry  In  this  coun- 
try, which  got  into  stride  particularly  as  a 
result  of  the  needs  which  arose  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  during  the  following 
20  years,  brought  about  the  existence  of  the 
sawmill  Industry.  The  sawmill  Industry  is  the 
origin  of  all  timber  products  with  the  excep- 
tion of  round  poles  and  products  which  may 
be  classified  as  chemically  processed  products 
of  wood.  Today,  South  .\frlca  has  more  than 
230  sawmills  in  production  which  process  ap- 
proximately 3,23  million  cubic  metres  of  log 
annually.  These  products  are  dried  according 
to  acknowledged  standards,  graded  In  ac- 
cordance with  compulsory  specifications  as 
laid  down  by  the  3-A.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  marketed  by  the  timber  trade  and  other 
industrialists  for  secondary  processing.  It 
reaches  the  consumer  in  a  wealth  of  different 
kinds  such  as  sawn  and  moulded  timber, 
furniture,  boxes  and  crates. 

The  moet  important  species  processed  by 
the  sawmill  Industry  are  pine  (better  known 
as  S  A  Plr.<?)  and  bluegum  types,  especially 
"Eucalyptus  grandls".  The  mechanical  char- 
acteristic* of  graded  S.A.  PUje  (density,  mod- 
ulus of  rupture  and  modulus  of  elasticity) 
comp«u«  favourably  with  those  of  imported 
harder  pine  types,  whUe  sawn  eucalyptus 
timber  Is  useful  In  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture. Bluegum  U  also  being  used  more  and 
more  for  flooring  and  panelling. 
The  effective  functioning  of  the  sawmill 
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Industry  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  S.A.  Lumber  Millers'  Associa- 
tion In  1941.  This  association  acts  as  the 
channel  by  meaiLS  of  which  its  members 
(sawmUlB)  can  get  technical  advice  and  in- 
formation. It  also  publishes  a  number  of  in- 
formation brochures  and  pamphlets  which 
are  obtainable  from  the  Timber  Information 
Centre  in  Johannesburg.  At  the  same  time, 
the  association  acts  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
private  sawmill  industry  and  unites  the  wide- 
spread timber  industry  In  close  unit. 

Wattle,  planted  on  a  commercial  scale  In 
Natal  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
later  In  the  eastern  Transvaal,  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  economic  structure  of 
the  local  forestry  industry  in  augmenting  the 
Republic's  growing  pine  and  bluegum  assets. 
The  wattle  industry,  representing  a  total 
capital  investment  of  approximately  R50  mil- 
lion, produces  about  one  million  metric  tons 
of  wood  to  the  value  of  R6  miUlon  annually. 
Earlier  this  year,  South  Africa  signed  an  ex- 
port contract  of  R40  million,  spread  over  10 
years,  with  Japan  to  deliver  wattle  chips  at 
a  rate  of  250,000  metric  tons  per  year.  Apart 
from  the  wood,  bark  and  extract  are  also 
t>eing  produced  and  shipped  to  tanneries 
around  the  world,  earning  more  than  R12 
million  annually  in  foreign  exchange. 

Amongst  the  many  uses  of  wood,  its  role 
In  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  rayon 
thread  can  be  regarded  as  the  most  sophisti- 
cated. The  pulp  and  paper  manufactvirlng 
Industry  has  gone  ahead  considerably  in 
post-war  years.  At  present  the  country's 
plantations  which  are  being  grown  Increas- 
ingly to  produce  pulp  wood,  form  the  main 
source  of  15  pulp  and  board  factories  which 
supply  about  80  per  cent  of  the  local  require- 
ments. As  far  as  synthetics  are  concerned,  the 
plantations  also  make  a  considerable  contri- 
bution. Rayon  pulp  to  the  value  of  more 
than  R25  million  is  delivered  annually  to 
textUe  factories  throughout  the  world. 

Two  aspects  which  have  a  great  Infiuence 
on  the  expansion  of  forestry  are  training  and 
research.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  a  di- 
ploma course  was  available  In  the  beginning 
from  the  8. A.  College.  Cape  Town,  but  when 
it  was  discontinued  in  1911,  students  were 
encouraged  to  train  overseas.  Since  1931,  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  has  offered  a  four- 
year  BSc.  degree  In  forestry.  The  subjects 
Include  sUvicxUture.  forest  management,  tim- 
ber technology,  timber  chemistry  (post- 
graduate) while  nature  conservation  has 
been  a  recognised  study  field  since  1968. 
Apart  from  the  academically  trained  profes- 
sional forestry  officers,  technicians  (foresters) 
are  also  trained  (originally  at  the  Tokal  For- 
estry School.  Cape  Town,  and  since  1932  at 
the  Saasveld  College  at  George).  Provision  is 
made  for  the  training  of  Bantu  foresters  at 
Pert  Cox  Agricultural  College  In  the  Clskel. 
The  Department  of  Forestry  began  with 
sUvlculture  In  1913  and  with  forest  product* 
research  In  1919.  Today  there  are  four  in- 
stitutions which  each  work  in  a  separately 
defined  field.  The  Department's  Forest  Re- 
search Institute  In  Pretoria  concentrates  on 
studies  of  silviculture,  catchment  area  man- 
agement, tree  propagation,  timber  drying, 
timber  preservation,  timber  mechanics  and 
wood  structure  and  identification.  The  Wat- 
tle Research  Institute  (which  falls  under  the 
University  of  NaUl)  has  concentrated  on 
silviculture  and  propagation  research  of  the 
particular  species  since  1946.  Thirdly,  the 
forestry  faculty  of  the  University  of  Stellen- 
bosch undertakes  research  in  connection 
with  forest  hydrology  and  wood  technology, 
for  Instance.  The  picture  Is  completed  by 
the"  Timber  Research  Institute  of  the  CSIR 
which  came  Into  existence  in  1960  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  South  African 
building  trade.  Investigations  are  carried  out 
In  the  field  of  timber  engineering,  the  proc- 
essing of  wood,  pulp  an**  paper,  and  technical 
and  economic  studies. 
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In  the  past  seven  decades,  the  infant  South 
African  forestry  undertakings  have  changed 
considerably — a  change  which  is  described 
in  detail  in  a  profusely  illustrated  pubUca- 
tion,  "Our  Oreen  Heritage",  which  has  Just 
been  published  by  Tafelberg  Publishers.  Cape 
Town.  The  Industry  as  a  whole,  employing 
some  100,000  South  Africans,  represents  an 
investment  of  R976  milUon  and  saves  South 
Africa  an  annual  R230  million  in  imported 
timljer.  But  the  cycle  of  forests  as  self- 
augmenting  and  permanent  sources  of  pros- 
perity Is  far  from  complete.  There  Is  a  big 
responsibility  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  South 
Africans  to  make  our  green  heritage  greater, 
richer  and  more  beautiful. 
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BROYHILL  ENCLAVE  DILL  OPPOSED 
BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


MENNTNGER  CLINIC  BULLETIN  DIS- 
CUSSES GROUP  PROCESSES  IN 
POLICE-COMMUNITY    RELATIONS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THK    DISTRICT    OF    COLTTltBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  gratified  to  learn  of  a  much  needed 
effort  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  po- 
liceman and  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  I  proudly  represent.  A 
publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Men- 
ninger  Clinic,  written  by  Dr.  Kenn  Rogers 
of  the  Cleveland  State  University,  de- 
scribes and  evaluates  this  attempt  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  between  the 
working  police  officers  and  the  citizens 
living  in  our  city.  The  program  involved 
four  intensive  seminars  conducted  by  the 
Pilot  District  project,  whose  task  was  to 
educate  middle-management  police  offi- 
cials and  other  participants  about  grroup 
processes  and  authority  lines.  This  pro- 
vided participants  with  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence in  which  they  could  experience  the 
effects  of  authority  upon  themselves  and 
others.  In  the  process,  they  examined 
their  ovm  role  behavior,  perceptions  and 
attitudes  as  they  manifested  themselves 
within  the  diffeient  groups.  The  seminars 
Instituted  anxiety  and  conflict  situations 
resulting  in  the  open  awareness  of  prob- 
lems such  as  race,  class,  age,  respon- 
sibility, and  authority. 

The  Pilot  District  project's  attempt  to 
create  improved  police-community  rela- 
tions can  be  illustrated  In  Dr.  Rogers' 
words  from  the  paper  where  he  states 
that  the  P.D.P.'s  original  mission  was 
seen  as  an  effort  to  break  the  vicious  cir- 
cle where  on  the  one  hand  the  police  were 
perceived  as  an  occupation  army  in  ene- 
my territory,  displaying  attitudes  of  hos- 
tility and  brutality  toward  the  residents. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  the  perceptions  of 
the  police,  they  were  trying  to  exert 
honest  and  concerned  efforts  at  enforcing 
the  law. 

This  attempt  at  improving  police-com- 
munity relations  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  should  be  emulated  in  an 
effort  to  decrease  the  existing  hostilities 
In  our  Nation's  cities.  The  article  by  Dr. 
Rogers  which  details  the  d.vnamlcs 
which  took  place  and  points  to  alterna- 
tive models  for  training  of  police  was  pub- 
lished In  September  1972  by  the  Mennin- 
ger  Foundation.  I  recommend  Its  helpful 
reading  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

cxiz aoai— Part  as 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICRIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  has  just  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  HR.  9598,  the  Fed- 
eral Enclave  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill).  The 
analysis  accomplished  by  the  city's  gov- 
ernment points  out  several  impacts  of 
the  bill  upon  the  typical  fimctions  of  an 
urban  area. 

I  might  add  that  the  1970  census 
shows  that  about  11,700  people  live  with- 
in the  Federal  District  proposed  by  Mr. 
Broyhill,  that  51  percent  of  the  taxable 
land  area  is  made  up  of  residential  prop- 
erties, and  that  the  total  assessment  for 
the  taxable  properties  in  the  area  is 
more  than  $300  million. 

A  letter  from  Mayor  'Washington  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,  J«.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair&ian:  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  has  for  report  HJl.  9598, 
a  biU  "To  reorganize  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  its 
separation  Into  two  entitles,  the  city  of 
Washington.  Federal  District,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  provide  a  charter  for 
local  government  in  tlie  new  District  of 
Columbia  subject  to  acceptance  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  qualified  electors  In 
the  new  District  of  Columbia;  to  delegate 
certain  legislative  powers  to  the  local  govern- 
ment; to  Implement  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;   and  for  other  purposes". 

HJl.  9598  is  substanUally  similar  to  H.R. 
9056,  a  bUl  reported  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  Gov- 
ernment reported  on  HJl.  9056  on  July  10. 
1973.  This  report,  therefore,  Incorporates  by 
reference  those  portions  of  the  report  on 
H.R.  9056  which  relate  to  identical  provisions 
contained  in  HJl.  9598.  and  is  limited  to  a 
discussion  of  those  parts  of  HJl.  9598  which 
do  not  appear  In  HJl.  9056. 

The  principal  differences  between  HM. 
9598  and  other  self-government  bUls  under 
consideration  by  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee U  the  creation  of  a  dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  a  Federal 
payment  to  the  new  District  government,  and 
the  transfer  of  all  faculties  and  functions 
relating  to  water  supply  and  waste  man- 
agement services  to  the  government  of  the 
Federal  District. 

Section  301  of  HH.  9598  would  create  an 
area  to  be  known  as  "Washington,  Federal 
Dletrlct",  within  what  Is  now  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federal  District  would  be 
governed  by  the  form  of  govenunent  eetab- 
lUhed  by  ReorganLeatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1967. 
The  remainder  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  governed  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  established  ujysn  approval  of  the 
charter  In  title  rv  of  the  bill. 

The  District  government  previously  In- 
dicated, in  a  report  dated  August  30.  1973. 
lU  support  of  HH.  9682.  a  bill  which  would 
MtAblUh  the  means  of  governance  for  the 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia.  We  are  of  the  view  that 
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HJl.  9682  would  adequately  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Interests  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  provide  effective  self-government  for 
the  city. 

The  Dis^lct  government  opposes  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  9598  In  the  belief  that  creation 
of  a  dual  tana  of  government  for  the  geo- 
graphically limited  area  of  Washington,  D.C. 
will  create  unnecessary  and  costly  problems 
without  corresponding  benefits.  Rules  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  policies  and  proce- 
dures affecting  the  Washington  Federal  DU- 
trlct  may  differ  In  many  instances  from  those 
adopted  by  the  new  District  government. 
There  would  be  severe  and  costly  Inter- 
jurisdictional problems  of  coordination  and 
administration  of  public  services,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  law  enforcement, 
transportation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. In  these  and  other  areas,  a  likely  re- 
sult would  be  the  creation  of  new  entities  to 
provide  services  In  the  Federal  District 
matching  those  already  being  provided  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  Identified  a  number  of  specific 
areas  in  which  enactment  of  HJl.  9598  would 
have  an  adverse  affect  upon  efficient  govern- 
ment. Comments  on  the  specific  areas  of  serv- 
ice Involved  are  summarized  in  an  attach- 
ment to  this  report.  In  addlUon.  we  have  pre- 
pared a  demographic  analysis  of  the  Federal 
District  which  is  also  attached.  This  aaalvsls 
demonstrates  the  full  Impact  which  HJl.  9598 
would  have  on  the  remaining  portions  of 
Washin^a,  D.C.  la  terms  of  the  tvpe  of 
Federal  District  which  would  be  created  and 
the  nature  of  what  would  be  left. 

HJl.  9598  does  not  contain  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
District.  However,  the  bill  does  no;  speclScally 
repeal  existing  authority  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2501a).  which  pro- 
vides for  such  a  payment  of  $190  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

If  It  U  the  intent  of  HJi.  9598  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  pa>-ment.  the  bill  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  feasible  home  rule  proposal.  The 
creation  of  a  separate  Federal  DUtrlct  would 
not  change  the  District  Government  s  basic 
responsiblUtles  to  provide  services  in  the 
areas  of  educaUon,  healUj.  welfare,  pubUc 
safety,  and  transportation.  Continued  Fed- 
eral contributions  at  a  reasonable  level  are 
necessary  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  Dis- 
trict. This  fact  has.  Indeed,  been  lecogniud 
In  every  other  major  biU  to  provide  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Because  the  division  of  responsibility  for 
services  cannot  be  fully  determined  frtwn  the 
provisions  of  the  blU.  we  cannot  estimate 
either  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Federal 
District  or  the  additional  costs  which  would 
result  from  duplicaUon  of  effort  between  the 
two  areas  of  government. 

For  the  foregoing  and  attached  reasons,  the 
District  Government  stronglv  opposes  the  en- 
actment of  HJl.  9598. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waltw  E.  Washikctox, 

Majfor-Com  missionfr. 


THE  OPPRESSED  MrNORITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LorxsL\NA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Scptg-mbfr  27.  1973 

Mr.  R.\RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  of  the  teitn  "oppressed  minority" 
toda>-.  A  recent  letter  to  the  editor,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Star- News 
may  add  to  the  understanding  of  that 
term.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  Include 
the  letter  In  the  Rscoilo  In  its  entirety; 
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(Prom  the  Waabla^ton  St*r-New8.  Sept.  30, 
1973) 
Oppktbsed  Minokitt?! 
Sa:  Oerald  Hopkins  of  the  Fairfax  County 
Redeyelopment   and   Housing    Authority,    In 
a   recent    letter,    ridiculed    Fairfax    County 
Supervisor  John  Herrtty's  use  of  the  term 
"oppressed  minority"  in  referring  to  a  group 
of  his  middle  class  constituents.  Specifloally 
the  group   alluded   to   are  the  residents  of 
Country   Club    View,   three    miles   south    of 
Fairfax  City.   Nlnety-flve   percent   of   us  are 
opposed  to  C-«03,  a  proposed  rezonlng  to  per- 
mit 60  public  multiple  housing  units  being 
built  In  the  midst  of  a  seven  year  old  estab- 
llshed  community  of  single  family  dwellings. 
As  a  point  of  order,  Herrlty  Is  not  being 
"pressed"  by  the  minority  (toward  which  Mr. 
Hopkins    exhibits    obvious    animus)    but    is 
simply    being    consistent    with    the    philo- 
sophical   assumptions    of    representation    as 
It  has  evolved  in  the  American  experience. 

Hopkins'  proflle  of  our  affluence  (cars,  in- 
come, education,  etc.)  is  fairly  accurate; 
however,  in  fairness  he  could  have  added: 
"and  a  vast  majority  of  the  CCV  homeown- 
ers came  from  poor  and/or  underemployed 
backgrounds"  (this  writer  began  working  Ln 
the  coal  mines  at  age  12) . 

Hopkins  implied  that  oppression  <•*"  only 
stem  from  racial  and  economic  motives  and 
its  victims  can  only  be  "poor,  black,  and  un- 
deremployed." Hasnt  he  beard  that  we 
"eetabllshment  types"  also  utilize  religion, 
education,  government  and  the  family  to 
advance  our  reactionary  policies  of  control? 
Also,  that  we  have  historically  been  known 
tc  select  as  our  targeU  Orientals,  Jews,  Cath- 
olics, Bifasons.  bankers,  merchants  and  even 
bureaucrats.  For  Hopkins'  edification: 

I  am  oppressed  when  an  appointed  bureau- 
crat has  the  hubris  to  attempt  to  run  rough- 
shod over  the  will  of  the  majority. 

I  am  oppressed  when  the  liberal  majority 
of  the  Fairfax  Coimty  Board  decides  to  build 
low-income  housing  in  the  only  county  dis- 
trict represented  by  a  conservative. 

I  am  oppressed  when  Utopian  aortal  en- 
gineers provide  incomplete  and  Inaccurate 
data  to  the  decision  makers,  and  change  the 
data  repeatedly  to  preclude  opponents  from 
chaUenglng  or  disproving  the  data. 

I  am  oppressed  when  so-called  public  hear- 
ings on  vital  issues  are  turned  Into  a  charade 
by  the  minority  of  the  Coimty  Board— Pref- 
erential treatment  for  the  proponents  of 
C-603  and  harassment  of  those  opposed. 

I  am  oppressed  when  hypocrites  are  for 
low- income  bousing  in  my  neighborhood  but 
•gainst  It  in  theirs. 

I  »-a  oppressed  when  it  is  clear  how  the 
board  is  going  Anally  to  vote  very  early  to 
the  fact-finding  stage. 

I  am  oppressed  when  elected  and  appointed 
officials  impugn  my  opposition  as  racism  This 
Is  McCarthylsm  at  its  ugliest. 

I  am  not  optimistic  about  Hopkins  ever 
fuUy  apprecUtlng  the  complexities  and  nu- 
ances that  are  central  to  the  American  demo- 
cratic process,  nor  do  I  expect  him  ever  vol- 
untarily to  relinquish  his  "special  insights." 
However,  this  he  can  understand:  we  have 
Just  begun  to  fight. 

CWAST.KS  OOTT 

Citizen  Covntry  Club  Vleto  Addition. 
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rates  are  continuing  to  plague  Litton  In- 
dustries' so-called  "shipyard  of  the  fu- 
ture" according  to  official  Navy  docu- 
ments which  I  recently  publicly  released. 
Littons  seemingly  endless  problem  at 
the  Pascagoula  Shipyard  will  eventually 
be  translated  into  cost  overruns  on  Its 
30-ship  DD-963  program.  According  to 
the  documents  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Navy,  the  Litton  Shipyard  Is  to- 
day at  least  18  percent  less  efficient  than 
Littons  old  shipyard  was  during  1969- 
70.  Litton  claims  that  its  new  style  of 
construction  in  the  Pascagoula  Yard  will 
"revolutionize"  shipbuilding  construc- 
tion. The  facts  are  that  this  new  method, 
thus  far  at  least,  has  been  a  failure. 

The  information  provided  to  me  by  the 
Navy  also  indicates  that  from  February 
to  June  of  this  year  the  labor  turnover 
rate  at  the  Pascagoula  Shipyard  aver- 
aged 8.1  percent  per  month.  E)uring  July, 
turnover  did  dip  to  5.9  percent.  This  high 
labor  turnover  coupled  with  low  efficiency 
will  eventually  cause  new  cost  overruns 
involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
In  October,  Litton  will  seek  between 
$175  million  to  $221  million  In  additional 
cost  growth  as  part  of  a  so-called  "reset 
proposal."  The  DD-963  contract  allows 
the  company  to  request  an  increase  in  the 
contract  value  up  to  $350  million,  includ- 
ing profit.  According  to  the  original  con- 
tract, Lltton's  profit  can  range  between 
$107.5  million  to  $178.9  million  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  negotiations  which 
will  occur  tliis  October. 

I  am  publicly  calling  upon  the  Navy  to 
hold  Litton  to  the  absolute  minimum 
profit  allowed  by  the  contract.  In  view 
of  Litton's  consistently  faulty  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  shipbuilding  program 
at  Pascagoula,  their  profit  must  be 
curbed.  Unless  the  Navy  starts  disciplin- 
ing its  contractors  they  will  continue  to 
bilk  the  taxpayers  for  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  cost  overruns. 

Already  Lltton's  contract  for  the  ships 
is  between  $586  million  to  $632  million 
higher  than  the  original  contract.  But 
these  cost  overruns  may  be  only  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg.  They  undoubtedly  do  not 
Include  all  of  the  additional  costs  which 
will  probably  occur  because  of  Lltton's 
low  efficiency  and  high  labor  turnover. 
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The  following  comments  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  point  out  problems 
which  would  arise  through  enactment  of 
HJl.  9598: 

COMMXNTS      ON      SPICmC      ASXAS      OF      SXXVICK 

Which  Would  Bk  Arrxcm)  bt  H.B.  0698 

LAW    ENTORCZMBNT 


HARMFUL  EFFECT  OF  THE  EN- 
CLAVE BILL  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1973 


LITTON   SHIPYARD   AND   SUBSTAN- 
TIAL  TURNOVER   RATES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WTacowBor 
D»  THB  HOtrez  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVM1 

Thurtdav.  September  27,  1973 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  low  efficiency 
ratings  and  subetantlal  labor  turnover 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  SM.  9598, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
does  not  provide  a  serious  solution  to 
many  of  the  problems  Inherent  in  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  population  of 
a  large  urban  center  of  nearly  a  million 
persons.  In  fact,  Mr.  Broyhill 's  Federal 
enclave  bill  creates  additional  services 
problems  for  the  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment, emergency  situations,  highways 
and  traffic,  and  environmental  services, 
to  mention  a  few. 


HH.  9598  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
potential  law  enforcement  problems  which 
would  arise  on  a  dally  or  emergency  basis. 

A.  Role  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Normal  Police  Operations  of  the  Two 
Cities: 

The  Chief  of  Police  U  of  the  c^inlon  that 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  District  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  could  result  in  Jiorisdic- 
tlonal  and  administrative  problems  which 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole. 
The  Federal  District  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  by  HJt.  9598 
would  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Second 
Police  District  (The  Constitution  Avenue 
corridor  and  the  White  Hoxiae  Area),  and 
approximately  one-half  of  the  First  Police 
District,  including  the  Municipal  BuUdlng. 
the  court  buUdings,  and  the  first  substation 
of  the  First  District.  The  Federal  DUtrlct 
also  includes  portions  of  virtually  every 
major  roadway  In  the  downtown  area  of  the 
city,  as  weU  as  the  14th  Street.  Memorial, 
and  Roosevelt  Bridges.  H.R.  9598  makes  no 
provisions  for  coordinating  the  functions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  with 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
Federal  DUtrict. 

B.  Role  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Emergency  Operations  of  the  Two 
Cities: 

This  city  has  Just  come  through  a  decade 
of  potential  and  actual  disorders.  Some  of 
these  related  to  local,  urban  problems  com- 
mon to  many  large  cities,  others  related  to 
demonstrations  directed  against  the  Federal 
government. 

H.R.  9598  does  not  delineate  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  responsibilities  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department   in   the  Federal  District 
area,  either  In  normal  times  or  in  time  of 
emergencies.  The  bill  does  provide  that  Fed- 
eral  and  District  officers  and  agencies  may 
make  agreements  to  furnish  services  to  each 
other  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis.  Presuma- 
bly, all  arrangements  for  poUce  services  and 
coordination    are   to   be   worked   out   in   the 
future.  Perhaps  the  presumption  is  that  aU 
police  law  enforcement  agencies  would  maln- 
Uln  their  present  services  and  reUtlonshlps, 
but  there  Is  no  Indication  of  this  In  the  bUl. 
This   Is   a  crucial   omission,   because   of  the 
unique  status  of  the  NaUon's  Capital.  Had 
the  governmental  divisions  prof>o6ed  In  H-R. 
9598  existed  during  the  civil  disturbances  of 
the  last  decade.  It  Is  likely  that  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  disturbances  would  have 
been  magnified  many  times.  CivU  emergen- 
cies   within    the    District    of    ColumbU    are 
bound  to  affect  the  Federal  District.  Just  as 
civU  emergencies  within  the  Federal  DUtrlct 
are  bound  to  affect  the  surrounding  metro- 
politan area.  It  U  unrealistic  to  expect  riot- 
ers,  demonstrators,   or    natural   disasters   to 
observe  Invisible  boundary  lines  within  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  it  la  Imperative  that 
law  enforcement  authorities  be  able  to  func- 
tion effectively  within   the  entire  area  of  a 
civil  disturbance  or  other  emergency. 

HIOHWATS   AKD  TXAFTTC 

The  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
foresees  serious  problems  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  two  sectors  esUblUhed  by  HR. 
9698.  Some  of  the  problem  areas  on  streeu 
where  Jurisdictional  responslbUlty  Is  deter- 
mmed  only  by  an  imaginary  division  line  In- 
volve oontlnulty  and  coordination  as  It 
relates  to  the  Installation  and  maintenance 
of  aU  underground  utilities,  traffic  signal  In- 
stallation   and    timing,   street    signing    and 
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markings,  and  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  streets,  sidewalks,  and  alleys. 

Federal-Aid  apportionments  to  the  States 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  peculation.  At 
present,  under  Federal-Aid  highway  legisla- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  Is  considered 
a  State  for  construction  purposes.  In  con- 
nection with  the  prc^osed  Washington  Fed- 
eral District,  the  existing  Federal-Aid  high- 
way legislation  would  have  to  be  amended 
in  order  for  this  newly  created  sector  to 
qualify  for  funding.  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  city,  it  will  first  have 
to  be  determined  whether  this  section  can 
be  considered  a  State.  After  that  determina- 
tion is  made,  and  l>ecause  of  the  resulting 
decrease  in  population  therein,  the  Federal- 
Aid  apportionments  will  be  in  leaser 
amounts. 

XNVIXONMXNTAL    SESVICXS 

In  the  enviroimiental  control  field,  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  9598  would  mean  a  separation 
of  the  environmental  services  organizational 
Structure  into  two  separate  entitles,  one  to 
serve  the  Federal  District  and  the  other  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  self-government 
the  District  obviously  would  desire  to  exer- 
cise regulatory  functions  within  its  area  of 
Jurisdiction,  separate  and  distinct  from  those 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  District  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  District's  Department  of 
Environmental  Services  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  implications  of  section  610 
of  the  bill  relating  to  Water  Supply  and 
Waste  Management  Services,  which  provides 
for  the  retention  by,  or  transfer  to  the  Wash- 
ington, Federal  District,  of  all  facilities 
operated,  and  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  performed  by  the  Department.  One 
disadvantage  to  the  District  would  be  dilu- 
tion of  Its  decision-making  powers  in  a 
regional  decision-making  body.  HJl.  9698 
would  move  control  over  these  Impnirtant 
activities  even  further  from  District  resi- 
dents. The  bill  would  not  provide  for  direct 
representation  by  any  area  Jurisdiction  In 
the  decision-making  process  after  the  re- 
sponsibilities were  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral District  Qovernment.  Further,  based  on 
our  interpretation  of  the  blU,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Services  or  a  similar 
organizational  entity  within  the  Washington, 
Federal  District,  would  continue  to  perform 
all  functions  in  the  field  of  water  supply, 
solid  waste  dlsp>osal.  and  liquid  waste  dis- 
posal as  are  currently  carried  on  with  one 
exception.  Section  618  provides  only  for  the 
"Treatment  and  Disposal  of  Solid  Waste  ", 
and  thus  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
presumably  be  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  solid  waste  within  Its  boundaries  and  the 
Washington  Federal  District  would  make  the 
necessary  collections  within  the  remainder 
of  the  District.  Further  ramifications  of  such 
an  arrangement  would  Involve  such  matters 
as  funding,  appropriations,  reimbursement 
for  services,  and  other  facets  of  the  operation. 


AN  HISTORIC  FARCE:  PROPOSINQ 
SOVIET  UNION  MOST  FAVORED 
NATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTISIAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  led  to  l)elleve  that 
the  only  opposition  to  the  President's 
trade  reform  bill  granting  moet-favored- 
natlon  status  to  further  subsidize  the 
Bolshevik  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  based  upon  religious  and  minority  op- 
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pression  and  suspension  of  intellectual 
freedom  in  their  country. 

While  certainly  these  more  publicized 
facts  do  exist,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  are  after  aU  matters  of  domes- 
tic policy  of  the  Commimist  Party  in 
power  which  our  Government  has  at 
least  tacitly  ratified  by  our  recognition 
of  the  Red  dictatorship  and  detente  with 
its  party  leaders. 

But  certainly  Just  as  important  In  op- 
position to  the  President's  trade  reform 
policy  and  granting  privileged  status  to 
financial  deals  with  tiie  Soviets,  must  be 
their  repudiation  of  international  agree- 
ments which  are  in  no  way  to  be  con- 
sidered as  domestic  policy  of  a  sovereign 
natiMi.  I  refer  explicitly  to  the  repudia- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Government  of  any 
responsibility  toward  I'eplacement  of  the 
Russian  dollar  bond  debt.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  correspondence  from  the  Vice 
Consul  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in 
Washington  in  corresE>ondence  as  late  as 
Sept.  5,  1973.  a  copy  of  which  letter  I  ask 
follow  my  remarks. 

Certainly,  if  the  party  in  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  csm  repudiate  any 
liability  on  past  bond  debts  of  that  coun- 
try today  it  can  do  the  same  thing  on  any 
obligations  incurred  in  the  future.  Like- 
wise, promises  of  reform  in  human  rights 
treatment  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  soften 
American  poUticsd  resistance  to  the  trade 
bill  can  be  considered  but  a  temporary 
accommodatic«i  to  permit  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  save  face  in  voting 
to  rubberstamp  the  President's  previous- 
ly made  commitments  by  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  company. 

Extending  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  credit  and  trade  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  make  a  farce  of  the  entire 
program. 

If  you  lie  to  me  once,  shame  on  you;  If  you 
lie  to  me  twice,  shame  on  me. 

I  ask  that  the  aforementioned  letter 
from  the  Soviet  Elmbassy,  correspondence 
from  the  Carl  Marks  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  a 
newspaper  clipping  follow  at  this  point: 
EiCBASST  or  THE  Unton  or 
SoviTT  Socialist  Rcpttblics, 
WaaKington.  D.C.,  September  5, 1973. 
CAaL  Masks  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Edwin  Mahks:  In  response  to  your 
letter  concerning  bonds  of  1916  please  be  In- 
formed, that  pre-revolutlon  bonds  were 
abolished  by  Decree  of  the  Soviet  Qovern- 
ment of  January  ai,  1918. 

So,  Bonds  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Qovern- 
ment has  no  value  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.    USPKNSKT, 

Vice  Cojuxil. 

Cakl  Makks  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
New  York.  NY..  September  26.  1973. 
Re:  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
Hon.  John  R.  RAaicx, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNoitxssMAN  RAaiCK :  With  reference 
to  my  statement  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  June  1,  1973,  I  herewith 
enclose  a  letter  from  the  Russian  Bznbaasy, 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  property  rights.  If  the  Russian  Dol- 
lar Bond  debt  can  be  arbitrarily  "abolished 
by  decree"  In  violation  of  International  law, 
what  will  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  rrom  re- 
pudiating new  oommltments  in  the  futuieT 

In   this  context.   It   is  difficult  for  vis  to 
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understand  how  our  government  can  even 
consider  those  proposed  sections  of  the 
"Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973"  which  enable 
"Most  Favored  Nation"  treatment  to  be 
granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  repeal  the 
Johnson  Debt  DefavUt  Act. 

Officials  of  our  government  have  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimacy  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government  DoUar  Bond  debt  and  claim  to 
be  awaiting  the  proper  time  to  discuss  it  with 
the  Soviets.  We  believe  the  time  Is  now,  be- 
fore further  concessions  are  made  by  us. 
Respectfully, 

Edwtn  S.  Makks, 

President. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  28,  1973) 
Sovirrs  RATirr  UJI.  Rights  Pacts,  With 

ElCIORATION 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

Moscow,  September  27. — The  Soviet  Union 
has  ratified  two  United  Nations  conventions 
on  the  rights  of  man  which  provide  for  basic 
freedoms,  including  the  right  to  emigrate, 
a  Soviet  newspaper  revealed  today. 

The  covenants  commit  nations  which  ratify 
them  to  respect  each  citizen's  right  to  pri- 
vacy, freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  to  ex- 
change books  and  newspapers  "regardless  of 
frontiers,"  freedom  of  religion  and  the  free- 
dom "to  leave  any  country.  Including  his 
own." 

Moscow's  ratification  comes  amidst  a  crack- 
down on  internal  dissedents  and  a  campaign 
In  the  VS.  Congress  to  deny  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  unless 
it  lifts  restrictions  against  emigration. 

If  literally  interpreted  according  to  West- 
ern definitions,  the  covenants  would  require 
a  radical  transformation  of  Soviet  society. 
But  the  first  press  comment  on  the  pacts 
suggests  that  the  Soviets  will  Interpret  them 
by  their  ovm  definitions  consistent  with  ex- 
isting practices  here. 

Today's  press  accounts  gave  no  hint  of 
when  the  Soviet  government  ratified  the 
covenants,  but  an  article  in  the  weekly  mag- 
azine New  Times  hints  that  ratification  may 
have  occurred  several  months  ago.  Today's 
announcement  appeared  timed  to  answer 
foreign  criticism  of  Soviet  policies  on  htiman 
rights. 

The  two  pacts  were  approved  by  the  UJJ. 
In  1960.  Their  formal  names  are  "the  Inter- 
national covenants  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights  and  on  civil  and  p<41tlcal 
rights."  They  have  not  yet  come  Into  force, 
because  only  19  countries  have  ratified  them: 
35  ratifications  are  needed.  The  UB.  and 
other  major  Western  oountries  have  not  raU- 
fled  the  covenants. 

(The  United  States  never  even  signed, 
much  le?s  ratify,  the  two  UJI.  covenants  for 
fear  of  Congressional  opposition  to  treaties 
that  might  Impose  International  laws  on  the 
United  States  that  would  go  further  than 
domestic  civil  rights  laws.  VS.  officials  at  the 
U.N.  traced  these  fears  back  30  years  to  Con- 
gressional rejection  of  the  convention  against 
genocide;  to  American  Bar  Association  con- 
servatism, since  modified;  and  to  Southern 
lawyers'  obje^-tlons  as  late  as  1968.) 

No  Soviet  newspaper  actually  carried  the 
text  of  the  covenants,  and  the  published 
descriptions  of  tbem  were  Inoomplete. 

As  written,  the  covenant  on  civil  and 
political  rights  contains  loopholes.  Each  of 
the  basic  rights  It  guarantees  can  tie  sus- 
pended "for  the  protection  of  national  secu- 
rity or  of  public  order,  or  ctf  public  health 
or  morals."  In  the  Soviet  Union,  "national 
security"  Is  interpreted  extremely  broadly 

Tlie  magarlne  New  Times,  m  its  Issue  that 
goes  on  sale  Friday,  says  that  capitalist  ooun- 
tries have  sought  "to  use  the  covenants  for 
their  own  purposes — to  interfere  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  socialist  states." 

Discussing  the  article  of  the  covenants  on 
civil  rights  that  provides  for  freedom  of  emi- 
gration. New  Times  cites  a  study  by  a  FUt- 
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plno  judge  who  round  that  "only  a  few  coun- 
trlM  speclflcaUy  recognize  In  their  constitu- 
tion* or  their  laws  the  right  of  their  citi- 
zen* to  leave  their  own  country,  and  nowhere 
is  this  right  unconditional.-' 

The  magazine  goes  oa  to  note  that  this 
article  can  be  suspended  to  preserve  national 
security,  clearly  implying  that  no  Soviet  citi- 
zen should  expect  any  relaxation  of  the  ex- 
isting rigorous  controls  on  travel  abroad  and 
emigration. 

New  Times  notes  that  some  people  Ir  the 
West  "express  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact 
that  the  soclalUt  states  Umlt  the  distribution 
of  "Information'  and  'ideas,'  names  they  try 
to  attach  to  subversive  organs  of  propaganda 


like  'Radio  Liberty'  and  Radio  Free  Europe'." 
The  magazine  quotes  several  American  poli- 
ticians who  have  criticized  these  stations. 

Emphasizing  the  covenants  are  not  uncon- 
ditional. New  Times  explains  the  loop  on  na- 
tional security.  "In  other  words,"  the  maga- 
zine says,  "the  realization  of  the  rights  en- 
visioned by  the  covenant  of  a  country.  Its 
laws  and  traditions,  or  the  customs  of  Its 
people." 

New  Times  and  the  ofBdal  newspaper 
Soviet  Russia,  which  published  a  long  article 
on  ratiflcatlon  of  the  covenants  today,  both 
emphasized  the  economic  and  social  rights 
they  guarantee,  mentioning  the  right  to  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  social  security  and  so  on. 
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In  tradlUonal  Soviet  propaganda  these 
rights  are  viewed  as  much  more  fundamen- 
tal and  important  than  "bourgeois"  legal 
rights  In  more  abstract  fields. 

"The  socUllst  countries,"  wrote  Soviet  Rus- 
sU,  "have  provided  their  citizens  with  a  sig- 
nlflcantly  higher  level  of  rights  and  freedoms 
than  the  countries  which  allow  tlie  exploita- 
tion of  man  by  man"— Soviet  shorthand  for 
the  capitalist  West. 

By  ratifying  these  covenants  before  the 
other  major  powers,  according  to  New  Times, 
the  Soviet  Union  "has  again  emphasized  that 
It  Is  a  consistent  struggler  for  democratic 
rights  and  freedom,  and  for  social  progress." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-iJ/onday,  October  1, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

In  everything  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God. — Philippians 
4;  6. 

Eternal  God,  in  whose  presence  we  find 
peace,  from  v.hose  spirit  comes  strength 
for  daily  duties  and  by  whose  guidance 
we  are  led  from  day  to  day,  receive  us 
8s  we  pray  and  light  the  lamps  of  love 
and  truth  in  all  our  hearts. 

Thou  hast  called  us  to  play  a  vital  part 
in  these  decision  days  of  destiny.  Keep 
U3  from  being  little  people  in  a  great 
period  of  our  Nation's  life  and  make  us 
more  than  a  match  for  the  movements 
of  the  modem  mood. 

Help  us  to  raise  to  new  heights  of  de- 
votion in  our  service  to  o'or  coimtry  and 
to  our  world.  May  we  be  partners  with 
Thee  in  building  a  world  where  love  and 
peace  and  truth  shall  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  every  nation  and  live  in  the  hearts 
of  all  people;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journ:.l  stands 
approved- 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE   FROM   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested; 

S.  1118.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Algona.  Iowa,  for  airport  purposes; 
and 

S.  2482.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
neaa  Act. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  of  the 
following  title  as  follows; 
8.  Bo.  171 

Retolved.  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
altemattve    plan    for    p»y    adjustments    for 


Federal  employees  under  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems recommended  and  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  August  31  1973 
under  section  5305(c)  ot  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

SKprSMBER  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Ai3Krt, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Ueax.  Mr.  Speakkr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  While  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  1:00  P.M.  on  Friday,  September  28, 
1973,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
the  annual  report  on  the  Federal  Ocean 
Program. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  JxKNZNaa. 

Clerk,  House  0/  Representatives. 

By  W.  Raymond  CoLtrr. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-159) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  produc- 
tive period  in  our  Nation's  effort  to  bet- 
ter understand  and  utilize  our  marine 
resoiu'ces.  The  early  1960's  saw  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  foundation  for 
our  Nation's  oceanographlc  research 
programs.  Building  on  this  research  base 
in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  we 
began  formulating  policies  and  carrying 
out  plans  to  derive  pracUcal  benefits 
from  our  ocean  activities.  New  marine- 
related  Irtftitutions  were  developed,  the 
Importance  of  marine  sciences  to  the 
activities  of  existing  Institutions  was 
recognized,  and  their  efforts  were  ex- 
panded. While  recognizing  the  ongoing 
importance  of  basic  research.  I  believe 
that  this  emphasis  on  practical  benefits 


must  also  be  carried  forward  in  the  years 
ahead. 

OCKAN    INDUSTRIKS 

We  have  been  particularly  concerned 
of  late  with  the  challenge  of  relieving 
our  dependence  on  marine  Imports  and 
at  the  same  time,  providing  new  prod- 
ucts and  services  for  export.  Our  fishing 
industry  has  been  a  special  focus  of  con- 
cern. At  present,  we  import  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  our  fish  products  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  worid's 
most  fertile  fisheries  lie  directly  off  our 
coasts.  These  imports  contribute  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  our  foreign  trade  deficit 
To  help  protect  our  domestic  fishing 
industry.  I  have  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  U.S.  regulation 
of  foreign  fishing  off  our  coasts  to  the 
fullest  extent  authorized  by  interna- 
tional agreements  and  would  permit 
Federal  regulation  of  domestic  fisheries 
m  the  U.S.  fisheries  zone  and  in  the  high 
seas  beyond  that  zone. 

Of  the  non-living  or  mineral  resources 
of  the  seabed,  petroleum  from  our  con- 
tmental  shelves  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  for  some  years  to 
come.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  to  accelerate  the 
leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  production  to  a  level  triple 
the  present  annual  acreage  rate  by  1979 
as  long  as  such  development  can  proceed 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  under  conditions  consistent 
with  my  Oceans  Policy  statement  of 
May  1970. 

We  are  also  seeking  agreement  with 
other  nations  on  a  suitable  means  for 
developing  mineral  resources  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction. 

MANACtNC    OUR    MARINT    RXSOITRCXS 

Our  efforts  to  Improve  the  means  by 
which  we  extract  resources  from  the  sea 
must  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  ensure 
that  those  resources  are  managed  prop- 
erly to  protect  their  continued  abun- 
dance. In  America,  as  In  other  nations, 
there  is  a  deepening  concern  for  the  ma- 
rine environment  and  the  welfare  of  Its 
associated  plant  and  animal  life.  There 
Is  also  a  growing  worldwide  recognition 
that  the  welfare  of  the  ocean  resources 
is  of  International  concern.  This  concern 
has  been  manifested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram and  Fund  following  the  Conference 
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on  the  Human  Environment  at  Stock- 
holm and  In  the  recent  Convention  on 
International  Trade  and  Endangered 
Wild  Species  of  Fauna  and  Flora  The 
Marine  Mammals  Act  of  1972.  which  will 
help  in  the  preservation  of  porpoises 
seals,  whales  and  other  mammals  which 
inhabit  the  seas  and  shores,  is  another 
significant  step  in  this  effort.  So  is  my 
proposed  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act,  which  would  permit  protective 
measures  to  be  undertaken  before  a 
species  is  so  depleted  that  its  recovery 
is  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  need  for  proper  management  of 
our  coastal  areas  is  inextricably  linked 
with  the  need  for  proper  management  of 
our  marine  resources.  Much  of  our  popu- 
lation is  concentrated  on  the  relatively 
narrow  band  of  our  national  coastal  zone 
The  problems  of  urban  development  and 
land  transportation  within  this  zone  as 
weU  as  the  impact  of  ocean  vessels  of 
mammoth  tonnage,  demand  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  entire  coastal  transpor- 
tation complex— including  deepwater 
ports  and  off-shore  terminals.  Recently 
proposed  legislation  for  the  licensing  of 
deepwater  ports  is  another  key  element 
in  our  effort  to  anticipate  and  resolve 
this  problem. 

I  believe  that  coastal  zone  management 
must  be  part  of  a  program  for  the  proper 
management  of  all  our  national  lands 
For  this  reason,  my  legislative  program 
for  this  year  includes  again  my  recom- 
mendation for  a  major  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act.  a  bill  which  would  place 
special  emphaftis  on  the  problems  of  our 
coastal  zone. 

I  have  further  requested  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  its  consent  to  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Diimping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter 
adopted  in  November  1972  by  the  United 
States  and  91  other  nations.  I  have  pro- 
posed amendments  to  our  ocean  dump- 
ing legislation  fully  to  implement  the 
Convention  and  I  am  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  other  international 
agreements  related  to  poUution  control 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion. 
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emmental  Oceanographlc  Commission 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion. 

We  have  also  established  special  agree- 
ments for  cooperative  marine  activities 
with  a  number  of  nations,  including 
Canada,  France,  Japan,  and  the  USSR. 
In  addition,  we  shall  take  whatever  ef- 
forts are  required  to  fulfill  those  com- 
mitments made  at  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Envirorunent  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  and  the  significant  delib- 
erations of  numerous  other  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  fisheries  and  the  ma- 
rine environment.  We  shall  also  continue 
to  work  with  developing  nations,  helping 
them  to  realize  more  fully  the  benefits 
available  to  them  from  the  oceans  and 
generating  the  climate  necessary  to  as- 
sure freedom  of  research  at  sea  for  all 
nations. 

Finally,  we  must  seek  ways  to  insure 
that  the  oceans  remain  an  avenue  of 
peaceful  cooperation  rather  than  an 
arena  of  tension-filled  confrontation. 
Our  efforts  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  delib- 
erations, now  beginning,  will  be  devoted 
to  this  goal. 

CONCLtrSION 

America  Is  a  seagoing  nation  with  great 
dependence  on  the  oceans  that  surround 
it.  We  can  take  pride  in  our  past  lead- 
ership and  our  accompUshments  in  ma- 
rine science  and  engineering.  I  am  de- 
termined that  our  future  Federal  marine 
effort  will  continue  that  leadership  to 
the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Richard  Nixon. 
THE  White  House,  September  28. 1973. 


ICARINK    AOVISORT    SERVICSS 

To  support  Federal  marine  programs 
and  to  assist  in  their  appUcatlon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  public  a  ma- 
rine advisory  service  has  been  estab- 
hshed  to  serve  as  a  two-way  commu- 
nications link  with  the  public.  Field 
agents  of  this  advisory  service— "county 
agents  in  hip  boots"— will  help  bring  to 
the  Nation  an  awareness  of  our  ocean 
heritage  and  Its  potential  for  satisfying 
many  of  our  economic  and  social  needs. 

INTERWATIONAL    COOPERATION 

Problems  of  the  marine  environment 
have  a  unique  global  dimension  As  we 
continue  our  efforts  In  the  marine  areas 
that  I  have  highlighted,  we  shall  also 
work  to  Improve  the  performance  of 
these  functions  within  the  international 
community.  We  are  already  making 
headway,  for  example,  in  advancing  the 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion, the  International  Field  Year  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Integrated  Global 
Ocean  StaUon  System  of  the  Mitergov- 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON   6     1317 
USIA  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  1317)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  UJ3.  Information  Agency; 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  93-532) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S  1317) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  XJnlted 
States  Information  Agency,  having  met  after 
fuu  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  resoec- 
tive  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows  : 

to  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  an - 
proprlated  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  carry  out  in- 
ternational Informational  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
«  »  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the 
i^t  f*,f?,"*''"°''^  '''"^  Cultural  Kxchange 
^1^  o**^^'  *"**  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 8  of  1953.  and  other  purpose,  author- 
ized by  law.  the  following  amo^ints- 

(1)  •196,000.000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
and  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special  forelira 
currency  program)",  except  that  so  much 
of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated  for 
•Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  cur- 


rency program) "  may  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation; 

(2)  $6,125,000  for  "Special  International  ex- 
hibitions" and  "Special  international  exhi- 
bitions (special  foreign  currency  program)", 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shaU  be 
arailable  solely  for  the  Eighth  Series  of 
Traveling  Exhibitions  In  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics;  and 

<3)    $1,000,000  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  faciUtles". 
Amounts  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  \mtU  expended. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
the  following  additional  or  supplemental 
amounts: 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $7,200,000  for  Increases 
in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
beneflta  authorized  by  law;  and 

(2)  not  to  exceeed  $7,460,000  for  additional 
overseas  costs  resulting  from  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  InformaUon 
Agency  shall,  upon  request  by  Little  League 
BasebaU.  Incorporated,  authorize  the  pur- 
chase by  such  corporation  of  copies  of  the 
film  "Summer  Fever",  produced  by  such 
agency  in  1972  depicting  events  In  Little 
League  Baseball  In  the  United  States  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  by  section  501  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948.  Little  League 
Baseball.  Incorporated.  shaU  have  exclusive 
rights  to  distribute  such  film  for  viewing 
Within  the  United  States  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  and  purposes  of  such  corporation 
as  set  forth  In  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Little  League 
Baseball,  Incorporated",  approved  July  16 
1964  (78  Stat.  325). 

*w?.fi'  **•  ^*^  ^^^  *^^  expiration  of  anv 
thlrty-flve-day  period  beglnnUig  on  the  date 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  deUven»d  ^ 
to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  a  written  request 
that  the  oommlttee  be  furnished  any  docu- 
ment, paper,  communication,  audit,  review 
finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other 
material  In  the  custody  or  control  of  such 
agency,  and  relating  to  such  agency,  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  such  agency 
shall  be  obligated  unless  and  until  there  has 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  making  the 
request  the  document,  paper,  commimica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation 
report,  or  other  material  so  requested  The 
written  request  to  the  agency  shall  be  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee acting  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation that  18  directed  by  the  President  to  a 
particular  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  or  to  any  com- 
munication directed  by  any  such  officer  or 
employee  to  the  President. 

And  the  House  agre?  to  the  same. 
Watni  L.  Hatb. 
Thomas  E.  Moecan, 
CLtuitrr    J.    Zablocki. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  FULBRIOHT, 
MiKX  Manstiklo. 
Qxoa(»  McOovxsM 

O.    D.    AlKXN. 

CuTToaD  p.  Cask, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jonrr  Expi  ai«atort  SrATrifTNT  of  tux  Com- 

MrTTKE    or    CONTEREWCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
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nxAnt  of  the  Hovu«  to  tbe  blU  (S.  1317)  to 
authorize  approprlAtions  for  the  United 
Statae  Information  Agency,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  ot  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
enoe  report: 
The  House  amendment  struck  out  aU  of 


the  Senate  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Seoate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 


House  amendment  thereto,  and  the  substi- 
tute agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  oonforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sums  In  the 
Senate  bill.  In  the  House  amendment,  and  In 
the  conference  agreement: 


SsfUts  Hooss                 arMintnt 

l^ml^Siriiiibi^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;::::;:;:^  «»;-{|*;»§     ^oH^^ggg  "'«?oo,ooo 

Lmployee  MiMtitx ,. jn  7  ?nn  nrm                  7  >nn'>SS; 

o.v,iu.t.on  osts : :/""///"///.:::::::::::::::: ^\  }.^^:Z  ?:%:ogo 

'"^- - 133,249,500  224,054.000  216,775.000 

1  Th«  Senate  recommended  an  open-ended  authorization  for  this  itaoi. 

sAUkKiM  awD  KXTEima  '^°^-.  ««>mmendatlon,   report,   or   other  virtually   unregulated    and    too    numer- 

The  Senate  bui  authorized-  an  appn^rla-  material  to  the  custody  ot  control  of  such  ^ug  to  monitor    are  systematlcaUv  df 

tlon  of  $188,124,600  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  •««i^cy,   and   relating   to  such   Agency.   The  ^TliiZ  ^^nnc/r^r±Z^^nl^,,r.Z' 

year  1974  request  wUl  be  by  the  chairman  of  the  com-  P^"t?f."^^°^'=®  5^»^«  "shlng  grounds. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap-  mlttee  acting  on  a  majority  vote  of  the  com-  .  "f  ^^^  Qlgland.  species  such  as  had- 

propriation  of  $203,379,000.  mlttee.  PaUure  to  comply  would  result  to  ^oc^    ^^^^    herring    have    already    been 

The    committee    conference   agreed    upon  ^^  inabUlty  of  the  Agency  to  obligate  any  eliminated  as  sources  of  large  amounts  of 

$196,000,000.  funds  available  to  It.  harvestable  protein.  Other  species  of  fish 

spKiAL  iKTXRNATioNAL  KHZBiTioNs  naJ^ie^ro^L^"^  '^^  ^^^  ~''**^°  *  "'"*  °°'  ^^^  depleted  by  the  Overwhelming 

The  senate  bUl  authorized  an  approprla-  iTe  conference"  substitute  Is  the  same  as  fv'TiS.i^  ^5°"^  ^  ^^  ^"'^- 

tlon  of  $4,125,000  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  the  House  amendment  ^^  sucked  from  the  sea  by  efficient,  gov- 

year  1974.  Watne  l.  Hays  emment-subsidized     foreign     fleets     in 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  1^-  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  quantities   that   guarantee   their  speedy 

propriation  of  $5,136,000.  clemint  J.  zablocki,  elimination  as  exploitable  sources  of  pro- 

The  Senate  receded.  Managers  on  the  Part  of  tfie  House.  teln  as  well. 

SALAST  BXMXITT8  J.  w.  PuT-BRicHT,  Thc  pfoblcm  of  uncontrolled  foreign 

The  Senate  bill  contatoed  an  open-ended  Mikx  Mamsiteu),  fishing  off  our  coasts' is  not  one  that  con- 

authorlzatlon  to  permit  the  Agency  to  seek  Geobok  McOoverit,                    fronts  just  New  England nor  does  it  af- 

supplemental    appropriations    to    cover   to-  O.  D.  AnaN,  fgct  just  our  fishermen.  It  confronts  all 

creases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  Cldtord  P.  Casz.  «„_  /v»ncfoi  araoc   /«,,.  ^k/ni»  m^m^^    __j 

employee   benefits   authorized  by   law.  Manager  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  ^  ^.^^  ^^^'  °^  ^^°^^  l^B,\Xon,  and 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap-  _  .  ^"***^-                  ... 

proprution  of  $7,200,000  for  this  purpose  for  ,^^  source  of  protein  for  the  people  of 

fiscal  year  1974.  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES   ON  "^®  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as  H-R.  7645,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  world  Is  being  irreparably  damaged.  The 

the  House  amendment.  AUTHORIZATION  foreign   nations   fishing   off   our   coasts 

DEVALUATioK  COSTS  w_  TTAvcj  n#,  o~,„i,„,  T-  1.           t  Diust  bc  rcstralncd  befofe  thcy  have  com- 

The  senate  bill  contatoed  an  open-ended  mou^'c^Int  to^ls^k^f^^^L^s  J^v*^"  P^^tely  destroyed  this  resource, 

authorization  to  pennlt  the  Agen^  to  seek  ^bS?  th^bni    i^    l^Z  ^^  !,^^t"  ^    Speaker,  we  are  being  robbed  of 

suppiemenui   appropriations  to  cover  to-  a^D^DriltioM  fof'tJi^T^^rf^Sf^  one  Of  OUT  most  precious  natural  SOUTCes 

creased  costs  due  to  the  devaluation  of  the  qP?/?Pf|f  "°°^  l?^   "^«   Department   of  of  protein— the  fish  in  our  coastal  waters. 

''Te  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap-  I^J^^en^r^t'L'tSl^^l'en'S!  LTSi^S^^I  ^^^  g>°Xo%£ 

gSr?ril7r*"~°"'"-''"-^'-  ^l^^e'^^^Tt^^'^t^Z^^'t.  SlSn1Jr^\^?S?ur^esa%^ 

^eTnfe^nce  substitute  is  the  same  a-  Sf^ous^  ^^entoenl   T  £f SLte  ^""h'  ^  ^^  °^  ^  "^^mely  valuable 

the  House  amendment.  amendment  ^rt  ^^  t!?  f h«   f^  ^'^  necessary  source  of  food-in  short, 

The  House  amendment  tocluded  a  provl-  S.e  SPeIS.  Is  ^ere  ^j^tlon  to  "^'^""^  ^«*^'  ^^^  ««  °"^  ^^^ores. 

slon  to  permit  the  Agency  to  sell  to  Little  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio?  ^-^—^-^ 

J^^v^r-^dSin^^wlS^Utt^e  L^  1^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^-^^  appoints  the  TO  AUTHORIZE  GRAPEFRUIT 

bau  to  the  United  States.  Such  fl^ could  be  ^oUo™^  conferees:  Messrs.  Hays.  Moa-  MARKETING  ORDERS 

shown   by    the   corporation    to    the   United  *'*^'    Zablocki,    Mahliard,    and    TROlc-  /w,.    nmrrvo   o^i,.^   o«^   „       _. 

States  only  for  educational  purposes  and  f^  SON  of  Wisconsin.  n^r^.c.?^^  w^        ^»K*"i  ^^  ^"^ 

the  recruitment  of  volunt^rrtrthTfur-  perm^ion   to  address  the  House  for  1 

therance  of  the  objectives  of  UtUe  League         minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
baseball.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  connection  THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY  marks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

S^raTiL.^^"'-^*^^'^^    ■""^^^^    °'    "^'  (Mr.  8TUDDS  asked  and  was  given  tr^ucSg  S'to^y  to^end  Jht^-" 

5;  senate  bin  did  not  contato  a  compar-  Sff  and  to  SSlT-n'?'  ?°r>,f°'  '  ^"^'»^    AdjSJtSSt    AcTtS    aStotSe 

'^"Tl^^r.^„^^^.    ,    ..  ^^  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  grapefruit  marketing  orders.  This  billie- 

The  conference  substitute  U  the  same  as      marks.) centlv  nft.<«pH  thp  Rt-r^af^  f^r.  fv,»  ^^^^^ 

the  House  amendment.  The  conferees  agreed  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to-  yS  in  a^w  ind  f^  hnSff.^fh^f^*'* 

with  the  prohibition  to  the  House  report  that  day  to  caU  the  attenUonof  my  colleamjea  l^.  ^^^        J^n  ^  J^opef  ul  that  this 

nor  wlU  it  be  shown  to  connection  with  any  the   futiirp   wpU   fvincr   nt   tH»   r^^»«rT-  7^  proposal. 

fund-ralstog  activities  of  the  federally  char'  ^  {jaJlS^  IJd  S^«  loHrt   ^h  o«i  ™^  ^^  ^"^  ^"°^  grapefruit  growers 

tered  corporation,"  l.e.  Uttle  League  Base-  ^S^pr!r°rtr,!^rf-  n«             l^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^0  ^^^s  handlers  for  marketing  pro- 

*>^  l°<=-  ?^^^  marine  life  are  a  major  source  of  motion  to  also  aUow  credits  asalmt  Mirh 

Acc«  TO  ne^^ATioK  SfuT;  aiuI^SS  o^fi^'  ^^  ^%  "^J"  assessment S  SJe  ca^e^  toSe^SS 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provl-  fmuing  avaUabillty  of  the  supply  is  be-  who  make  direct  expenditures  f^mar- 

sion  requirtog  the  Agency  to -ppnd  ^thto  ^i'*^^^^? J  threatened.  feting  promoSn.  gl^Sci?,  hLidS 

35  days  to  a  written  reque«  of  either  the  Hundreds  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  are  of  Florida  Indian  River  grapefruit  will 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affair,  or  the  Com-  Ashing  in  our  coastal  waters,  just  beyond  be   encouraged   to  continue   develoolne 

mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  any  docu-  our  3-mlle  territorial  sea  and  9-mIle  con-  their  own   promotions  by  crediting  the 

ment.  paper,  communlcauon.  audit,  review,  tlguous  fishing  zone.  These  foreign  boats,  cost    of    thS^  prom^tioL    SlS^t    toj 
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handlers  assessment  as  authorized  in  the 
Indian  River  grapefruit  marketing  order. 

A  favorable  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
legislation,  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
Indian  River  Cltriis  League  wlilch  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  Indian  River 
citrus  growers.  This  is  enabling  legisla- 
tion only,  and  the  Indian  River  grape- 
fruit industry  will  still  have  to  adopt  a 
specific  program  agreeable  to  them.  This 
bill  will  merely  give  maximum  flexibility 
to  those  involved  in  marketing  Indian 
River  grapefruit. 

For  promotional  purposes  under  the 
existing  marketing  order,  individual  han- 
dlers are  assessed  so  much  per  box  of 
fruit  to  promote  Indian  River  fruit.  If, 
however,  these  handlers  use  the  words 
"Indian  River"  in  their  own  promotion, 
they  should  receive  some  credit  toward 
their  promotional  assessment.  This  leg- 
islation would  allow  them  to  do  that. 

This  bill  is  important  in  amending  a 
program  that  is  being  improved  through 
local  initiative  and  cooperation.  I  believe 
this  type  of  activity  should  not  be  im- 
peded, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
concur  In  passing  this  bill. 


THE  MILITARY  ALL-VOLUNTEER 
CXDNCEPT— FIFTH  SEGMENT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  suldress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOJdERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
comments  today  are  directed  toward 
those  among  the  public  who  only  a  short 
time  ago.  were  pressing  for  an  end  to 
the  draft  in  favor  of  a  Volunteer  Armed 
Force.  There  is  growing  evidence  that 
volunteers  may  not  be  forthcoming  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  our  sirmed 
services  at  the  required  manpower  levels. 

We  need  also  to  take  a  good  look  to 
see  If  the  volunteer  system  Is  going  to 
be  representative  of  the  population  of 
our  great  country. 

If  middle  America  Is  not  willing  to 
support  our  services  and  be  proportion- 
ate^ represented  among  its  ranks,  the 
volunteer  system  may  never  work.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  those  young  men  who 
were  unhappy  with  the  prospects  of  being 
drafted  and  were  advocating  the  volun- 
teer system  to  step  forward  and  volun- 
teer. If  not.  we  will  again  have  to  resort 
to  some  form  of  compulsory  military 
service.  So  I  say  to  you  volunteers  here 
in  the  Chamber  to  step  up  to  the  recruit- 
ing table  and  let  us  fill  and  close  the 
ranks. 


STOPPING  MANDATORY  SEATBELT 
IGNITION  INTERLOCKS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  seek- 
ing cosponsorship  on  my  bill,  H.R.  10277. 
which  I  shall  reintroduce  tomorrow,  to 
require  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation end  at  once  its  regulation  that 
sdl  1974  automobiles  have  a  built-in  seat- 
belt  ignition  interlock. 


Engineering  estimates  are  that  at  least 
3  percent  of  the  1974  manufacturing  run 
will  be  defective  mechanictdly.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  a  mandatory  buckleup  order 
tied  into  the  automobile  ignition  on  1974 
models  Is  an  unreasonable  invasion  of 
private  rights,  costwise  and  decisionwise. 

Suppose  an  accident  involving  fire, 
such  as  a  rear-end  collision,  or  a  car 
Immersed  in  water,  and  the  seatbelt 
jammed.  Or  a  woman  being  attacked  who 
runs  away,  gets  to  her  car.  and  then  must 
buckle  her  seatbelt  and  harness  before 
she  can  even  start  up. 

Such  a  requirement  Is  bureaucratic 
extremism.  Optional  perhaps,  but  man- 
datory never. 

Last  week  I  sisked  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  review  this  require- 
ment. The  Department  has  informed  me 
that  it  declines  to  modify  its  order. 

In  these  circumstances  and  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  I  respectfully  solicit  cospon- 
sorship of  my  bill.  Some  drivers  do  not 
wish  to  wear  seatbelts.  This  is  and  should 
be  their  privilege.  Others  are  not 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  all  get  to- 
gether on  this  and  act  without  delay.  The 
response  to  the  DOT  requirement  £u:ross 
the  coimtry  is  one  of  soUd  opposition,  and 
justly  so. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  INVOLV- 
ING THE  VICE  PRESIDENT— THE 
HOUSE  HAS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  GET  INVOLVED 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  appeared  on  na- 
tional television  and  commented  upon 
the  current  situation  Involving  the  Vice 
President.  In  resix)nse  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  distinguished  chairman 
asserted  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Vice  President  should  rely  upon  the 
courts  to  investigate  and  punish  any 
proved  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Vice  President. 

When  questioned  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's claim  that  Justice  Department 
leaks  have  deprived  him  of  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  fair  trial,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as- 
serted that  the  executive  department 
had  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
such  lealcs  and  that  Congress  should 
keep  its  hand  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  challenge  both 
such  assertions.  For  months  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  hsis  been  investigat- 
ing tdleged  deprivations  of  civil  rights  by 
various  classes  of  citizens.  We  have  held 
the  executive  department  up  to  the 
closest  of  scrutiny  in  these  investiga- 
tions. Given  the  seriousness  of  the 
charge  by  the  Vice  President  of  a  pat- 
tern of  conduct  by  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive department  tending  to  deny  him  his 
constitutional  rights,  the  right  and  duty 
of  this  Congress,  and  particularly  Chair- 
man RoDwo's  own  committee  to  in- 
vestigate is  absolutely  clear. 

Great  constitutional  Issues  Involving 


the  relative  power  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government  are  now  before  the 
country. 

This  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  not  be^a 
si>ectator  to  these  historic  events  by 
yielding  to  the  courts  for  their  resolution. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  get  In- 
volved. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  we 
will  call  up  two  bills  by  unanimous  con- 
sent from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee: 

HJl.  8217,  duty  exemptions  for  certain 
foreign  repairs  to  vessels  owned  by  or 
operated  for  the  United  States;  and 

B.B..  8219,  extending  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  to  the  organization  of 
African  unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  an- 
nounce that  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man. HJl.  7730,  San  Carlos.  Ariz.,  min- 
eral strip  purchase  is  asked  to  be  called 
off  for  this  week. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


REVISION  OF  EMPLOYEE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  DEDUC- 
TIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9267) 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  rates  of  em- 
ployee deductions,  agency  contributions, 
and  deposits  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  9267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  Onited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Asseynbled,  That  section 
8334  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redeslgTAtlng  paragraph  (a)(2)  as 
paragraph  (a)(3); 

(2)  by  Inserttog  after  paragraph  (a)(1) 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraph    (a)(2): 

"(2)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission  from 
time  to  time,  shall  determtoe  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  withheld  from  the  basic 
pay  of  an  employee  to  meet  one-half  of  the 
normal  cost  of  aU  benefits  then  to  effect 
under  this  subchapter.  If  the  percentage  of 
employee  deduction  necessary  to  obtato  such 
amount  differs  by  more  than  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  from  the  percentage  of  the  deduc- 
tion then  to  effect,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  propose  an  adjustment, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  one- 
fovirth  of  1  percent,  to  the  percentage  of 
the  employee  deduction  necessary  to  meet 
one-half  of  such  normal  cost  and  corresi>ond- 
Ing  adjustments  In  each  of  the  other  per- 
centages prescribed  by  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Notice  of 
such  proposed  adjustments  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Unless  withta  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  trans- 
mittal of  the  notice — 

"(A)  there  has  been  enacted  toto  law  a 
statute  which  provides  for  different  adjust- 
ments; or 

"(B)    either  House   of  the   Congress  has 
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passed  a  resolution  which  speclflcaUy  disap- 
proves the  proposed  adjustments; 
the  proposed  adjustments  shall  become  effec- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  foUowlng  the  expiration  of 
such  thirty-day  period.  The  continuity  of  a 
session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on 
which  either  House  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computa- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period.  Not  more  than 
one  adjustment  shall  be  proposed  In  any 
calendar   year.";    and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  colon  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  deduc- 
tions, as  adjusted  from  time  to  time  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  for  periods 
of  service  to  which  such  adjustments  apply:". 
Sec.  2.  The  Initial  adjustment  under  sec- 
tion 8334(a)  (2)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  based  upon  the  estimated  normal 
cost  of  benefits  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and.  notwithstanding  the 
offlectlve  date  provision  of  such  section  8334 
(a)  (2) ,  shall  become  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  applicable  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
foUowlng  the  date  of  such  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CHANGING  NAME  OF  PATENT 
OFFICE 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bm  (H.R.  7599) 
to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  and 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Patent  Office  to 
the  'Patent  and  Trademark  Office  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  "call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  the  fact 
that  these  further  bUls  are  not  eligible 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  advised 
that  they  are  all  eligible.  The  Chair  has 
not  counted  the  days. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pass- 
ed over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PoweU,  Ohio 

Qule 

Railsback 

Bee3 

Beld 

Rooney.  NT. 

Roatenkowsk! 

Runnels 

Sandman 


Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 


Taylor.  N.C. 

Tleman 

Veysey 

WjiJle 
Walsh 
Whltr 
Wright 
Toung,  Fla 
Young.  S.C. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  336 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PEAITUT  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9205) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  peanuts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  foUows: 

HJl.  9205 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
358  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(j)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determlnea  for 
1973  or  a  subsequent  year   that  because  of 
a  natural  disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot 
be  timely  planted  or  replanted  In  such  year, 
he  may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer 
of  aU  or  a  part  of  the  peanut  acresige  aUot- 
ments  for  any  farm  m  the  county  so  affected 
to   another   farm   In   the   county  or   In   an 
adjoining  county  In  the  same  or  an  adjoin- 
Ing  state  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers on  tfae  farm  from  which  the  transfer 
is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  and  will  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
Utlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any 
farm  allotment  transferred  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  be  released  acre- 
age for  the  purpose  of  acreage  history  credits 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 377  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing   the   provisions   of   subsection    (g) 
of  this  section,  the  transfer  of  any  farm  al- 
lotment under  this  subsection  shall  operate 
to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
was  transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as 
having  peanuu  planted  thereon  durmg  the 
three- year  base  pertod.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  7.  atrtke  the  words  "or  a  sub- 
sequent year". 

The     committee     amendment     was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDING  TRADEMARK  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8981) 
to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  to  extend 
the  tune  for  filing  oppositions,  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  filing  reasons  of 
appeal  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  awarding  attorney  fees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
therequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  484)  * 
Addabbo  Davis.  Ga.  Heinz 

Alexander  Dellums  Holtzman 

Anderson,  ni.      DingeU  Hosmer 

^rtm!^  ^^  Howard 

Badlllo  Esch  Hudnut 

Barrett  Eshleman  Johnson.  Colo. 

5fi;,H  Flowers  Jones.  N.C. 

B  aggl  Flynt  Jones.  OkU. 

in'rfiv  ^°^-  Jones.  T^n. 

Blatnlk  Gerald,  R.  Kluczynskl 

Boiling  Frellnghuysen  Lereett 

Brov.n,  Calif.  Puqua  Mc^adden 

Buchanan  Gibbons  Madden 

nulll-  ^^^-  0<"^^t"  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Burke,  FTa  Gray  Matsunaga 

Carney.  Ohio  Green.  Greg.  Michel 

Chisholm  Grlffltha  muIs.  Ark 

S!!jL„   r^.,  Ou^se'  Mlnshall.Ohlo 

ClawBon,  Del  Oude  Mitchell.  Md. 

Clay  Hanna  Mollohan 

Cleveland  Hansen.  Idaho    Murphy.  lU 

Conte  Harrington  Murphy.  N.T. 

Conyers  Hawkins  Nelsen 

Danlelson  H«bert  Nix 


ESTABLISHING  ADDITIONAL  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  THE  IN- 
TERIOR FOR  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
620  >  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:   ^ 

HR  620 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
shall  be  in  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior. 
In  addition  to  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  now 
provided  for  by  law,  one  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  who  shaU  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(6) 
at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Sec.   3.  Section  462,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  supplemented    (25  U.SC    1) 
and  paragraph   (46)   of  section  5316  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  620  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  new  Assistant  Secretary 
would  replace  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  currently  Chief 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  created 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1824, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  continuing  agencies 
in  the  executive  department.  In  1832, 
Congress  created  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  head  the  Bureau 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  Bureau  and  the  Commissioner 
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were  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849. 
The  United  States  has  a  special  duty 
to  Indian  tribes.  It  is  charged  with  a 
high  fiduciary  duty  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect Indian  assets.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  the  authorized  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  perform  this 
special  duty,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  reports  to 
the  Secretary  through  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Thus,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  are  in  a  third-tier  level 
within  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
creates  two  detrimental  effects. 

First,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
also  has  the  duty  to  administer  the  Na- 
tion's resources  for  the  greatest  common 
good,  and  when  these  national  interests 
conflict  with  the  Interests  of  Indian 
tribes,  the  Indian  interests  are  often 
compromised  in  favor  of  the  naticmal  in- 
terests. The  third-tier  positioning  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  within  the  Department  has  sub- 
stantially aggravated  this  inherent  con- 
flict of  interest  when  the  national  or  spe- 
cial non-Indian  interest  in  water,  power, 
minerals,  timber,  and  so  forth,  are  in 
conflict  with  the  interest  of  Indian 
tribes  in  these  areas. 

Second,  Indian  matters  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  occupy  a  low 
level  of  importance  and  visibility. 

Various  statements  of  policy  have  put 
native  American  issues  high  on  the  list 
of  national  domestic  priorities. 

The  admlnstration  has  emphasized 
that  the  Nation  does  care  about  its  trust 
responsibihty  to  the  first  Americans  and 
will  work  to  live  up  to  that  responsi- 
bility. 

However,  the  low  level  of  Importance 
of  Indian  matters  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  seriously  weakens  that  em- 
phasis. 

H.R.  620  will  raise  the  Department  of 
Interior's  responsibility  for  Indians  to 
its  proper  level  within  the  structure  of 
the  Department. 

The  Indians,  who  have  given  so  much 
to  make  this  country  what  it  Is  today  by 
ceding  vast  tracts  of  lands  to  the  United 
States,  deserve  the  protection  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  so  often  prom- 
ised in  treaties  and  statutes,  but  has  so 
seldom  effectively  provided. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  will  focus 
his  attention  solely  on  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  Indians  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  their  full  poten- 
tial, both  for  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
benefit. 

He  will  also  help  guide  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  national  policy  of  In- 
dian self-determination. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  620  as  proposed  by 
the  committee  will  not,  of  itself,  solve 
the  deep-rooted  problems  affecting  In- 
dian people  and  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs. 

But  it  is  a  small  step  in  that  direction 
which.  If  woven  into  a  well-conceived 
and  well-considered  new  national  Indian 
program,  may  bring  us  closer  to  a  reali- 
zation of  that  long-sought  goal. 


The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  favorably  adopted  the  bill 
with  one  amendment  repealing  the  law 
establishing  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  This  position 
is  no  longer  needed  with  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs. 
The  committee  intends  that  the  perma- 
nent, primary  function  of  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  be  that  of  Indian  af- 
fairs and  that  he  not  be  assigned  other 
duties  of  a  substantive,  permanent 
nature. 

Although  the  bill  Is  derived  from  draft 
legislation  proposing  the  establishment 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitted  by  Executive 
communication,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  reluctant  to  support  his 
designation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Department  gave  a  very  weak 
argument  supporting  its  stand. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  position  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  included 
in  the  bill  and  with  Indian  support  for 
specifying  the  title  and  function,  the 
committee  favors  the  language  in  the 
bill  designating  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and  limiting 
his  primary,  permanent  functions  to 
that  of  Indian  affairs. 

However,  he  may  perform  other  tem- 
porary duties,  such  as  serving  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  enact 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  the  leader  of  the  delegation 
upon  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve,  for  her  sponsorship  of  this 
legrlslation. 

She  has  long  been  a  very  strong  and 
effective  advocate  for  the  rights  of  In- 
dians. Her  initial  sponsorship  before  any- 
one else  certainly  bears  out  her  continu- 
ing concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  support  of 
the  minority  and  the  administration. 

With  tiiat,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
House  to  enact  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  this  bill. 
How  did  the  Government  get  along  for 
almost  50  years — 49  years— without  this 
Assistant  Secretary?  What  Is  the  justifi- 
cation for  now  coming  up  with  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Dep>artment  of 
the  Interior  to  manage  Indian  affairs? 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  if  the  gentle- 
man can  enllgliten  me. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons;  first  of  all 
there  are  the  reasons  which  I  enunciated 
in  my  prepared  text  in  which  I  stated  the 
inherent  problems  of  ctHiflicts  of  interest 
which  are  exacerbated  by  the  position- 
ing on  the  third  tier  of  that  person  who 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  Indian 
tribes  so  that  he  has  often  been  in  con- 
flict and  relegated  to  a  substantially  les- 
ser role  than  he  ought  to  be  with  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  be  any  less 


true  If  we  approve  another  Assistant  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  not  be  Insofar 
as  conflict  of  interest,  would  it? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
will  then  be  dealing  on  the  same  level 
as  other  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be.  but  he 
might  have  other  interests  that  could  be 
construed  to  be  conflicts  of  interest  in 
the  Department.  I  think  that  is  the  weak- 
est reed  you  are  trying  to  lean  on  in  ask- 
ing for  a  new  Assistant  Secretary. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Does  this 
grow  out  of  the  uprising  of  Indians  in 
Washington  last  fall? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No.  I  think  that  this  has 
been  proposed  in  previous  Congresses.  I 
beUeve  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mrs.  Hansen)  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  I  have  sat  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  for  appropria- 
tions, I  have  been  constantly  faced  with 
the  variety  of  Interests  that  the  Indian 
Affairs  program  has.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary has  had  to  handle  the  business  of 
land  management,  the  territories,  Indian 
affairs,  et  cetera,  on  which  he  is  the  In- 
dian official,  and  these  have  grown 
throughout  the  years.  And  when  I  am 
given  the  opportunity  I  will  explain  some 
of  these  difficulties. 

Also,  in  discussing  this  with  Indians 
throughout  this  Nation  I  was  requested 
by  the  Indian  people  to  introduce  this 
biU,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  do  so.  and 
I  will  explain,  as  I  say.  later,  some  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's explanation,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Indians  would  hke  to  have 
an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  but  prestige  liardly 
justifies  the  creation  of  an  expensive  of- 
fice. 

It  was  stated  that  the  cost  wiU  be  $2  - 
00()  a  year,  which  would  be  the  differen- 
tial in  pay  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  former  Commissioner,  or  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Itfdian  Affairs.  Invariably 
when  Congress  creates  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary he  requires  additional  super- 
grade  employees.  This  seems  to  be  the 
routine  and  to  give  prestige  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary.  So  I  do  not 
think  I  will  be  deluded  by  the  $2  000  a 
year,  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
more. 

But.  let  me  ask  the  gentlewoman  this 
question:  Will  this  Assistant  Secretary 
be  able  any  more  than  was  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  last  fall  when 
the  deal  was  made  to  buy  these  Indians 
off — those  Indians  who  Invaded,  took 
over,  and  wantonly  destroved  the  prop- 
erty at  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs- 
will  he  be  able  to  represent  any  more 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
able  to  represent  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  its  accumulation  of  $65,000 
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or  $66,000  in  cash  to  buy  these  Indians 
off,  and  get  them  out  of  Washington, 
D.C.?  That  deal  was  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  OEO  whose  funds  they  stole 
to  get  them  out  of  town. 

Please  tell  me  if  the  creation  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  is  going  to  result  in 
any  more  efficiency  than  was  exhibited 
last  fall,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior him.««'if  was  supposed  to  be  calling 
the  shots.  Is  an  Assistant  Secretary  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  wield  any  more  irLfluence 
on  the  Indians  than  did  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  failed  to  get  them 
out  of  town  without  paying  a  huge  cash 
bribe  for  which  apparently  there  will 
never  be  an  accounting? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  We  need  fewer  not 
more  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  not  planned  to  speak  at 
any  length  on  this  bill  because  it  is  self- 
explanatory,  but  I  shall  give  the  history 
of  it. 

More  and  more  Indians  have  been 
seeking  tiirough  the  years,  since  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  being  familiar 
with  their  problems,  a  greater  identity 
and  a  greater  ability  to  be  close  to  the 
Government  without  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy. 

Laist  fall  I  met  with  many  Indian 
groups  in  my  own  district.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  many  tribes  in  my  area  of 
southwest  Washington.  I  told  them  that 
I  would  be  proud  to  sponsor  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  if  this 
was  their  desire.  Heretofore,  this  office 
has  been  combined  with  the  Territories 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  the  beginning  I  planned  to  have  the 
assistant  merely  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  However,  because 
the  Indian  affairs  of  oxir  Nation  are  of 
such  immense  importance,  and  because 
the  Indian  people.  I  think,  need  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  Presidential  appointment, 
I  changed  my  bill  to  read  "appointed 
by  the  President  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate." 

Naturally.  I  would  asstmie  that  the 
President  would  constilt  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  before  making  any 
appointment,  as  well  as  with  the  In- 
dian people. 

Immediately  after  preparation  of  the 
bill.  I  wrote  to  209  Indian  tribes  and  144 
Indian  publications  asking  their  opin- 
ions, suggestions,  and  if  they  wished  to 
make  any  corrections  or  changes  to 
notify  me.  Since  that  time  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  tribes  all  over  the 
United  States  supporting  the  bill.  I  sent 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Indians  to  the 
White  House,  when  I  wrote  the  White 
House  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  also 
UTote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  same  material.  They  raised  no 
objections. 


I  do  today  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  taking  this  step  because  I  am 
going  to  be  very  frank — the  Indian  world 
has  problems  that  are  deep  and  serious. 
Not  more  than  10  days  ago  the  Members 
heard  me  discuss  In  our  conference  re- 
port some  of  the  Indian  fimding  in- 
creases. You  Members  have  heard  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  come  to  you 
with  some  of  the  problems.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  some  Indian  tribes  are  unem- 
ployed; their  lands  are  unproductive; 
timber  has  not  been  cleaned  up  after 
being  cut;  and  there  are  dozens  and 
dozens  and  dozens  of  other  wrongs  to  be 
righted  in  a  range  of  fields  from  educa- 
tion to  housing  and  heaJth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
House  today  in  good  faith  with  our  In- 
dian brothers  and  sisters  in  this  Nation 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  have 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
who  can  handle  expeditiously  and  well 
the  problems  that  beset  the  Indian  peo- 
ple from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  from 
Maine  to  Csillf  omla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
at  length  on  this  bill;  I  will  give  you  the 
history. 

More  and  more  Indians  have  been 
seeking  through  the  years  that  since  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  a  greater  Iden- 
tity smd  a  greater  ability  to  be  close  to 
the  Government  without  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Last  fall  I  met  with  many  Indian 
groups  In  my  own  district,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  would  be  proud  to  sp>onsor 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 
Heretofore,  this  office  has  been  combined 
with  the  territories,  et  cetera. 

In  the  beginning,  I  planned  to  have  it 
merely  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  However,  because  the  Indian  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation  are  of  such  Immense 
Importance  and  because  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. I  feel,  need  the  recognition  of  a  Pres- 
idential appointment,  I  changed  my  bill 
to  read  "appointed  by  the  President  and 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate." 
Naturally,  I  would  assume  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  before  making  any  ap- 
pointment as  well  as  the  Indian  people. 

Immediately  after  preparation  of  the 
bill,  I  wrote  to  209  Indian  tribes  and  144 
Indian  publications  asking  their  opin- 
ions, siiggestlons,  and  if  they  wished  to 
make  any  corrections  or  changes,  to 
notify  me.  Since  that  time,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  tribes  all  supporting 
the  bill. 

Congratulate  the  committee  for  Its 
tremendoiisly  thoughtful  and  active  In- 
terest In  our  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  conserve  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohth)  . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportimlty  to  support  H.R.  820, 
which  would  create  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Indian  Affairs.  Clearly,  there  Is 
an  Immediate  need  for  the  estaollshment 
of  this  position  to  fulfill  the  United 
States'  trust  responsibility  to  protect  the 


natural  resource  rights  of  American  In- 
diana. 

We  have  operated  too  long  imder  the 
assumption  that  the  Etepartment  of  the 
Interior  can  represent  two  opposing  cli- 
ents in  one  dispute.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Department  must  preserve  Indian  trust 
assets,  while  on  the  other.  It  must  man- 
age the  Nation's  natural  resources.  Un- 
fortimately,  when  those  Interests  con- 
flict, evidence  indicates  that  the  Indians 
are  the  losers.  I  believe  H.R.  620  is  a  great 
step  forwsu-d  in  remedying  this  situation 
and  Increasing  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  Government  administers  the  welfare 
of  our  first  Americans. 

Yet,  more  Importantly,  I  see  with  the 
creation  of  this  position  a  far  greater 
good. 

The  obligation  to  provide  services  for 
American  Indians  is  rooted  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  more  specifical- 
ly in  the  Federal  statutes  which  establish 
special  benefit  programs  for  American 
Indians.  The  most  Important  of  these  is 
the  Snyder  act,  under  which  most  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  funds  are  allocated. 

The  Snyder  act  gives  the  BIA  author- 
ity to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services  to 
"Indians  throughout  the  United  States." 
The  BIA,  on  the  other  hand,  has  inter- 
preted "throughout  the  United  States" 
to  mean  on  or  near  federally  recognized 
Indian  reservations  and  has  limited  the 
availability  for  its  services  accordingly. 
Therefore,  approximately  3.000  Indians 
residing  in  the  State  of  Maine  do  not 
receive  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  because  they  do  not  belong 
to  a  "federally  recognized"  tribe.  How- 
ever, the  lise  of  the  concept  "Federal  rec- 
ognition" as  an  administrative  vehicle 
for  denying  service  to  Indians  has  no 
basis  in  law.  Only  Congress  can  ter- 
minate the  national  responsibility  to  In- 
dian tribes  and  it  has  never  taken  such 
action  with  regard  to  Maine's  Indians. 

Maine's  Indians  are  In  great  need  of 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  their  legal  rights  and  to  de- 
velop their  personal  and  tribal  resources. 
The  denial  of  these  necessary  services  by 
the  BIA,  which  is  specifically  charged 
by  Congress  to  serve  all  Indians,  is  arbi- 
trary and  unfair.  In  this  regard  I  sup- 
port the  President's  position  that  there 
should  be  no  termination  of  this  Nation's 
trust  responsibilities  without  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  involved. 

The  very  name  "Indian"  was  first  ap- 
plied to  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  seabotuxl. 
It  was  these  Indians  who  helped  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers  to  adapt  to  a  new  and 
forbidding  land.  Now  It  is  time  for  us  to 
reciprocate.  I  believe  that  when  the  ter- 
mination of  Federal  services  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  decision  by  an  administra- 
tion agency,  as  Is  the  case  in  Maine  and 
with  other  so-called  "State  Indians,"  the 
restoration  of  services  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  new  administrative  Initia- 
tive. I  would  hope  that  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  seize  this  opportunity  to  better 
the  plight  of  this  Nation's  most  neglect- 
ed minority. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Satlor). 
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Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  might  say 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  no  one  abhors,  more  than  I, 
what  happened  last  year  when  the  In- 
dian group  took  over  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  building  and  wrought  havoc 
here  in  Washington;  but  on  the  other 
hand.  Congress  has  not  dealt  fairly  with 
our  Indian  wards  over  the  years. 

Under  the  ESiglish  code  of  law,  one  is 
expected  to  apply  standards  toward  his 
ward  at  least  as  high  as  he  applies  to- 
ward his  natural-bom  children.  We  have 
not  done  this. 

We  have  entrusted  the  care  of  our  In- 
dian wards  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  to  the  Bureau  under  his 
supervision.  But  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  his  responsibilities  is 
reflected  In  both  the  status  level  and 
salary  level  of  his  position.  Instead  of 
reporting  directly  to  a  Cabinet  officer, 
the  Commissioner  has  been  placed  under 
the  supervision  and  administration  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  not  any  specific  As- 
sistant Secretary,  mind  you,  but  which- 
ever Assistant  Secretary  happened  to  be 
available.  Our  last  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  for  example,  reported  at  one 
time  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management,  and  later  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Management  and 
Budget.  There  have  always  been  any 
number  of  officers  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment who  have  outranked  the  Com- 
missioner and  could  override  his  deci- 
sions. 

The  result  has  been  that  some  of  the 
sorriest  chapters  in  American  history 
have  l)een  written  In  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Not  necessarily  because  of 
venal  commissioners  or  ill-intentioned 
commissioners,  but  because  of  commis- 
sioners whose  low-level  position  rendered 
them  virtually  impotent  in  matters  of 
policy. 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today 
Is  merely  to  give  the  man  who  is  en- 
trusted vdth  the  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs  an  equal  rank  in  sitting  down 
and  determining  policy.  This  man  will 
answer  only  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
President,  and  will  enjoy  a  salary  status 
at  least  the  equal  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries in  charge  of  fish,  H.nima.i.s.  and 
public  lands.  Is  that  really  too  much 
to  ask? 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to  Implement 
the  President's  historic  1970  message  on 
Indian  policy.  This  Is  but  one  of  the  seven 
major  initiatives  we  have  taken  in  this 
field.  We  cannot  set  right  In  one  session 
the  WTongs  of  the  entire  past,  but  we 
can  make  a  start — and  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  a  good  start. 

Twenty  years  ago.  during  a  period  of 
time  when  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  were  embarking  on  the 
policy  of  termination  for  Indians,  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  argued  with  all  my 
strength  against  that  policy.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  become  all  too  well  aware 
of  the  tragic  results  of  those  policies,  and 
we  will  be  taking  many  legislative  stepis 


in  the  coming  years  to  correct  them.  It 
is  a  new  beginning,  and  one  that  must 
start  with  this  bill  that  upgrades  the  en- 
tire area  of  Indian  Affairs  and  demon- 
strates the  will  of  this  Congress  to  treat 
its  Indian  wards  at  least  as  well  as  it 
treats  other  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  not  only  this  bill  but  the  change 
in  direction,  the  change  In  emphasis,  the 
change  in  policy  that  it  represents. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  all  those  Members  on  the  other  side 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  pass,  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  deserves  some 
special  applause  for  his  long  and  deep 
feeling  about  the  problems  of  the  Indian 
people  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  what  the 
gentleman  said  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  who  asked  In  effect  if 
this  was  going  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Indians.  I  think  It  would  be  disastrous 
for  this  House  to  consider  this  bill  as  a 
panacea  for  the  many  problems  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
and  the  problems  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  mentioned  as  far  as  housing 
and  poor  health  and  all  the  other  prob- 
lems the  Indians  have. 

This  bill  is  not  a  single  solution  to  all 
those  problems. 

As  I  said.  It  is  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Hopefully,  this  committee  is 
going  to  be  coming  before  this  House 
within  the  next  year  with  other  legisla- 
tion which  will  also  go  a  long  v&s  to- 
ward solving  some  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  upgrade  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs — which  of  course 
would  be  eliminated  by  this  proposal— 
to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

This  Assistant  Secretary,  who  would 
be  In  addition  to  those  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  currently'  has, 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  smd  consent  of  the 
Senate;  would  have  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  assigned,  and 
would  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Department's  other  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. The  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5315  of  Utle  5,  UrUted  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  Departments  numoer  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  from  six  to  seven. 

The  creation  of  this  position  would 
raise  the  Department's  resiwnslbllity  for 
Indlsms  to  Its  proper  level  within  the 
structure  of  the  Department.  Indians 
will  no  longer  have  to  compete  with  the 
land  and  other  natural  resources  prob- 
lems for  attention  as  they  now  do  In 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Focusing  his  attention  solely  on  their 
unique  problems,  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary will  work  full  time  with  Indians 
to  Improve  their  economic  and  social  con- 


ditions to  assist  in  the  development  of 
their  fuU  potential,  both  for  their  own 
and  the  Nations  benefit.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  the  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  will  be  to  help  guide  the 
implementation  of  the  new  national  pol- 
icy of  Indian  self-determination  that 
President  Nixon  outlined  in  his  July  8. 
1970,  message  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
cently, in  his  March  1,  1973,  human  re- 
sources message  to  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislative  proposal 
is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. He  has  put  his  finger  on  exactly 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  We  have  a 
policy  of  Indian  self-determination  and 
doing  things  for  themselves,  and  yet  we 
go  on  asking  them,  for  whatever  they 
might  want,  to  compete  with  other  in- 
terests that  the  department  has. 

I  think  in  upgrading  these  functions 
to  Secretary  level  is  really  one  of  the 
solutions  which  would  lead  to  the  better 
administration  of  Indian  affairs 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  ispeaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs, 
Hansen  >  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
fiylvania  (Mr.  Saylob)  in  support  of 
this  measure  to  create  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
who  authored  the  bill  before  us  today] 
recognizes  the  need  for  one  high-level 
official  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  the  focus  for  Indian  pro- 
grams because  she  has  been  so  able  and 
diligent  in  working  to  gain  funding  for 
these  programs. 

She  knows  the  importance  to  the 
Indian  people  of  the  policy  decisions  of 
the  Federal  CTOvermnent  and  believes,  as 
I  do,  that  we  must  reflect  that  impor- 
tance by  upgrading  those  who  make 
Federal  poUcy  to  a  higher  level  in  gov- 
ernment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  helped  move  this  legislation  through 
our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  also  aware  of  this  need  as  he 
has  demonstrated  here  today. 

In  his  message  on  Federal  programs 
for  the  American  Indian  in  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  that : 

The  first  Aro*rlc»ns — the  Indians — ar*  the 
most  deprived  and  most  Isolated  mlnoiitT 
group  In  cur  nation.  On  vlrtuaUy  every 
scale  of  measurement — emplovment.  income. 
educaUon.  healtb-ui)f  condition  of  th« 
Indian  people  ranks  at  the  bottom. 

While  the  white  man  has  b<«3  in  the 
United  States  for  just  over  300  years, 
most  of  us  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  has  been  here  over  300  cen- 
turies. 
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The  coming  of  the  Europeans  brought 
an  end  to  a  life  style  in  which  the  Indian 
had  lived  in  complete  harmony  with  na- 
ture. A  life  style  that  had  brought  about 
cultural  achievements  far  above  any- 
thing the  average  American  realizes  to- 
day after  having  been  exposed  to  thou- 
sands of  "Western"  movies  based  upon 
our  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Indians 
In  the  19th  century. 

But  while  the  Indian's  history  Is  full 
of  his  frustration,  hardship,  and  suffer- 
ing, his  survival  is  a  testament  to  his  en- 
durance and  inner  strength. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  will  be  a 
symbolic  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  recognizes  the  complexity 
of  issues  involving  the  Indians  and  that 
it  is  committed  to  resolving  them. 

I,  for  one.  will  be  working  to  insure 
that  this  symbolism  is  translated  into 
substantive  change  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
and  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  HR. 
620,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof;  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
FUNDS  IN  SATISFACTION  OF  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS  COMMISSION  JUDG- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8029)  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  cer- 
tain judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  piirposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  8029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoute  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congreu  assembled,  TtAX,,  not- 
wlUistandlng  any  other  law,  all  use  or  dls- 
trlbutlou  of  funda  appropriated  In  satlatac- 
tlon  of  a  Judgment  of  tbe  Indian  Clalma 
Comialsslon  or  the  Court  of  Clalma  la  favor 
of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or 
community  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "In- 
dian tribe"),  together  with  any  Interest 
earned  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses,  shaU  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  provlslona  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  tiie  appropriation  of  funds  to  pay 
a  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commls- 
alon  or  the  Court  of  Claims  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  ihall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for  the  use  or  distribution  of  such  funds: 
Provided,  however.  That  with  respect  to  Judg- 
ments for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated and  for  which  legislation  authorizing 
use  or  distribution  has  not  been  enacted 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-day  period  sbaU  begin  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  any 


case  where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
circumstances  do  not  p>ermlt  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  a  plan  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  he  shall  submit,  within  such  one 
hundred  and  eighty-day  period,  proposed 
legislation  as  provided  In  section  6(b). 

(b)  An  extension  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-day  period,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days, 
may  be  requested  by  the  Sedretary  or  by  the 
affected  Indian  tribe  submitting  such  re- 
quest to  the  committees  through  the  Secre- 
tary, and  any  such  request  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  Committees  on  In- 
terior   and    Insular    Affairs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  affected 
Indian  tribe  on  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  plan  and  provide  it  with  a  cc^y  thereof. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
plan  which  shall  best  serve  the  Interests  of 
aU  those  entitles  and  Individuals  entitled 
to  receive  funds  of  each  Indian  Judgment. 
Prior  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  consider  any  resolution  or 
communication,  together  with  any  suggested 
use  or  distribution  plan,  which  any  affected 
Indian  tribe  may  wish  to  submit  to  him- 
aiid 

(2)  hold  a  hearing  of  record,  after  appro- 
priate public  notice,  to  obtain  the  testimony 
of  leaders  and  members  of  the  Indian  tribe 
which  may  receive  any  portion,  or  be  affected 
by  the  use  or  distribution,  of  such  funds.  In 
the  area  m  which  such  Indian  tribe  is  located 
and  at  a  time  which  shall  best  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  eligible  members  thereof. 

(b)  In  preparing  a  plan  for  the  use  or 
distribution  of  the  funds  of  each  Indian 
Judgment,  the  Secretary  shall,  among  other 
things,  be  assured  that — 

(1)  legal,  flnai'.ciai.  and  other  expertise  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
made  fully  available  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Indian  tribe  which  is  entitled  to  such 
funds  to  assist  it  to  develop  and  communi- 
cate to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  closure  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  its  own  sug- 
gested plan  for  the  distribution  and  use  of 
such  funds: 

(2)  the  needs  and  desires  of  any  groups 
or  Individuals  who  are  In  a  minority  posi- 
tion, but  who  are  also  entitled  to  receive 
such  funds,  have  been  fully  ascertained  and 
coiisldered; 

(3)  the  Interests  of  minors  and  other 
legally  Incompetent  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  any  portion  of  such  funds  as  are 
subsequently  distributed  to  them  are  and 
will  be  protected  and  preserved: 

(4)  any  provision,  including  enrollment 
provisions,  of  the  constitution,  bylaws,  rules, 
and  procedures  of  such  tribe  which  may  af- 
fect the  distribution  or  other  use  of  such 
funds  are  in  full  accord  with  the  principles 
of  fairness  and  equity; 

(5)  a  slgnlflcant  portion  of  such  funds 
shall  be  set  aside  and  programed  to  serve 
common  tribal  needs,  educational  require- 
ments, and  such  other  purposes  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affected  Indian  tribe  may 
Justify,  except  not  less  than  20  per  centum 
of  such  funds  shall  be  so  set  aside  and  pro- 
grammed unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  per- 
tinent Indian  tribe  clearly  warranty  other- 
wise: and 

(6)  methods  exist  and  will  be  employed  to 
Insure  the  proper  performance  of  the  plan 
once  It  becomes  effective  under  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

Sxc.  4.  When  submitting  the  plan  as  pro- 
vided In  aectlon  2,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Congress  with  such  plan — 

(1)  copies  of  the  transcripts  of  hearings 
held  by  him  concerning  the  Indian  Judgment 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  3(a)  and 
all  other  papers  and  documents  considered 
by  him  in  the  preparation  of  such  plan,  in- 
cluding any  resolution,  communication,  or 
suggested   use  or  distribution   plan   of  the 


pertinent  Indian  tribe  submitted  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  of  section  3(a) ;  and 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  plan  reflects  the  desires  of  the  Indian 
tribe  or  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  such 
funds,  which  statement  shall  specify  the 
alternatives,  If  any,  proposed  by  such  Indian 
tribe  or  individuals  in  lieu  of  such  plan, 
together  with  an  indication  of  the  degree  of 
support  among  the  Interested  parties  for 
each  such  alternative. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  plan  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  become  effective,  and  he  shall 
take  Immediate  action  to  Implement  the  plan 
for  the  use  or  distribution  of  such  Judgment 
funds,  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period 
(excluding  days  on  which  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain  i 
beginning  on  the  day  such  plan  is  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  unless  during  such  sixty- 
day  period  either  House  adopts  a  resolution 
disapproving  such  plan. 

(b)  Within  thirty  calendar  days  after  the 
date  of  adoption  of  a  resolution  disapproving 
a  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation,  together  with 
a  report  thereon,  authorizing  use  or  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  implement  this  Act 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Among  other 
things,  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  adequate  notice  to  all  entitles  and 
persons  who  may  receive  funds  vmder  any 
Indian  Judgment  of  all  relevant  procedures 
pursuant  to  this  Act  concerning  any  such 
Judgment. 

(b)  No  later  than  sixty  dajs  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  No  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  the  opportunity  for  hearings  ou 
the  proposed  rules  and  regulations,  once  pub- 
lished, to  all  Interested  parties. 

Sec.  7.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  held  in  trust  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  taxes,  and  the  per  capita  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or 
resources  when  determining  the  extent  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  use  or  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  certain  Judg- 
ments of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposec." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  TELR.  8029  provides  for 
ithe  distribution  of  fimds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  certain  Judgments  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

The  act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat, 
1049)  established  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  hear  and  determine 
claims  by  Indian  tribes  and  groups 
against  the  United  States  accruing  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  act.  Claimants 
were  given  5  years  In  which  to  file  claims 
or  be  barred. 

A  total  of  611  claims  were  docketed 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
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By  December  1972,  208  dockets  liad  re- 
sulted in  awards  against  the  United 
States  totaling  $423,926,883.92  and  176 
dockets  had  been  dismissed.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  satisfy  these  judgments 
are  deposited  in  the  U£.  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  plaintiff  tribe.  Prior  to  1960, 
under  an  option  of  the  Interior  Solicitor, 
these  funds  were  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  without  further 
congressional  action. 

Since  1960,  each  Interior  Department 
appropriations  act  has  included  a  pro- 
viso that  no  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  funds  derived  from  appropriations  in 
satisfaction  of  awards  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  after  legislation  has  been  enacted 
authorizing  distribution  and  setting 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
will  be  used. 

The  Congress  adopted  this  oversight 
procedure  because  It  was  felt  that  the 
Department  was  not  giving  adequate 
consideration  to  more  effective  use  of 
parts  of  these  awards  by  the  tribe,  such 
as  education,  economic  development,  and 
so  forth. 

Certain  well-accepted  guidelines  and 
patterns  for  distribution  of  Indian  judg- 
ment funds  have  been  established  In  the 
12  years  of  experience  with  the  proce- 
dure of  separate  legislation  for  each 
award. 

This  procedure,  while  effective,  has  im- 
posed a  severe  burden  upon  the  time  and 
efforts  of  members  and  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affsdrs, 
preventing  the  committee  from  consid- 
ering more  pressing  issues  in  Indian  af- 
fairs. The  present  process  of  piecemeal 
legislation  also  results  in  delay  in  get- 
ting the  funds  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dian recipients. 

The  Department  had  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  there  will  be  approximately 
36  such  awards  awaiting  separate  leglsla- 
the  authorization  in  the  93d  Congress. 

H.R.  8029  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  awarded  to  any  Indian  tribe 
by  judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  Court  of  Claims  within  6 
months  after  appropriation  of  such 
funds,  with  the  exception  that  he  may 
submit  legislation  rather  than  a  plan  in 
certain  circumstances. 

The  bill  provides  guidelines,  proced- 
ui-es  and  factors  which  the  Secretary 
must  take  Into  consideration  in  prepar- 
ing such  plan.  Including  active  consul- 
tation with  the  affected  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals.  The  Congres.s  has  60  davs  in 
which  to  review  the  plan. 

If  neither  House  of  the  Congress  passes 
a  resolution  disapproving  the  plan  with- 
in the  60-day  period,  it  becomes  effective 
and  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  make 
distribution  tn  accordance  therewith. 

If  either  house  dLsapproves  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  must  submit  draft  legisla- 
tion of  a  plan  of  distribution  withhi  30 
calendar  days  of  the  date  of  such  dis- 
approval. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  prom- 
ulgate rules  and  regulations  for  Imple- 


mentation of  the  act  no  later  than  the 
end  of  a  180 -day  period  following  en- 
actment. ^ 

H.R.  8029  is  designed  to  delegate  much 
of  the  fvmction  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  distribution  while  malntcdn- 
ing  ample  congressional  oversight. 

This  will  have  the  effect  of  freeing  the 
time  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  for  more  pressing  and 
important  considerations  and  expediting 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  the  tribe. 

H.R.  8029  exempts  per  capita  pay- 
ments and  income  on  funds  held  in  trust 
under  any  such  plan  from  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes  and  from  being  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resources  for  pur- 
poses of  assistance  or  benefits  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  time  for  submitting  a 
plan  of  distribution  to  the  Congress  in 
the  case  of  judgments  already  appropri- 
ated is  180  days  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  For  all  subsequent  judg- 
ments, the  time  will  run  from  the  date 
of  appropriation. 

Further  amendment  of  the  bill  allows 
an  extension  of  90  days  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  or  the  affected  In- 
dian tribe  if  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Such  an  extension  may  be  necessary 
on  the  more  complex  judgments. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
tliat  the  Secretarj-  must  notify  the  af- 
fected tribes  on  the  date  he  submits  his 
proposed  plan  and  provide  them  with  a 
copy. 

This  will  Insure  the  Indian  tribes  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  to  the  two  committees  prior 
to  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  bill  was  amended  to  reflect  this 
opinion. 

Further  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
ascertain  minority  positions  among  the 
Indians  affected  by  the  distribution  plan 
before  preparing  and  submitting  such 
plan. 

Section  3(b)(4)  of  the  biU  provides 
that  the  Secretary  must  assure  himself 
that  the  governing  documents,  such  as 
enrollment  provisions,  of  the  constitu- 
tion, bylaws,  rules  and  procedures  of 
such  tribe  which  may  affect  the  distribu- 
tion or  other  use  of  funds  are  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  fairness  and 
equity.  This  and  section  3cb)(2)  are  to 
assure  that  nonresident  members  of  the 
affected  tribe  will  be  treated  with  com- 
plete fairness  and  equity  in  any  use  or 
distribution  of  such  awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu^e  the  House  to  en- 
act the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  note  in  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Committee, 
In  the  second  sentence  of  the  letter  there 
appears  this  language: 


We  recommend  enactment  of  this  blU,  if 
amended  as  suggested  infra. 

The  word  "infra."  is  In  italics. 

What  in  the  world  does  "infra"  mean 
in  connection  with  the  enactment  or 
passage  of  such  a  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
assume  that  it  means  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  whiich  are  made  in  the 
accompanying  document  and  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  concerning 
the  bill.  t, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  Is  that  the  meaning 
of  "infra"— i-n-f-r-a? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  the  meaning 
which  I  would  assume  It  hsis  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
note  that  the  letter  is  imslgned  except 
that  it  just  provides  blank  spaces  for 
the  name  of  the  "Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

May  I  assume  that  if  the  bill  goes 
through  creating  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  and  it  is  just  approved  by  the 
House  and  without  passage  by  the  other 
body,  this  new  Assistant  Secretary  will 
sign  his  name  to  the  communication,  or 
does  the  gentleman  suppose  It  will  just 
remain  "Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior" blank — anonymous? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  letter 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  on  page 
6  of  the  report,  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  let- 
ter dated  June  19,  1973.  from  the  .Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Mr.  Kyle,  which  Is  signed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  one  is  unsigned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested in  the  word,  "infra."  This  "is  the 
first  time  I  have  discovered  the  word  In 
legislation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  by  Congress 
to  speed  up  the  delivery  system  of  our 
Indian  judgment  fimds.  The  mechanism 
which  was  created  by  Congress  several 
years  ago  has  proven  too  slow  and  too 
cumbersome,  and  the  bill  simply  stream- 
lines the  mechanism. 

We  have  made  certain.  I  believe,  in 
this  legislation  that  all  necessary  safe- 
guards have  been  included.  The  rights  of 
the  Indians,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Secretary,  I  believe,  have  all  been  con- 
sidered and.  in  my  opinion,  have  been  \ 
handled  well  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  not  taken  up  a  single  indi- 
vidual Judgment  bill  this  year,  even 
though  a  number  of  these  judgments 
have  been  approved  for  payment  by  the 
Claims  Commission.  If  for  any  reason 
the  bill  before  us  fails,  we  vlll  have  no 
time  this  year  to  consider  individual  blUs. 
and  the  damage  to  many  tribes  will  be 
considerable. 

With  this  bill  Judgment  payments  will 
proceed  at  an  orderly  but  faster  pace,  and 
all  payments  now  pending  will  be  made 
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without  the  need  for  further  congres- 
sional action.  It  is  very  important  to  the 
many  thousands  of  Indian  citizens  tliat 
this  bill  be  enacted  promptly  to  permit 
this  orderly  process  to  be  effected. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  at  this  time  that 
already  there  have  been  11  bills  intro- 
duced In  order  to  release  the  funds  that 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  There  are  some  32  or  33 
that  will  require  legislation  just  in  this 
year.  So  we  are  talking  about  an  addi- 
tional 40-some  pieces  of  legislation  that 
must  be  dealt  with. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
pointed  out,  there  are  227  different  judg- 
ments pending  now.  We  would  have  to 
take  each  one  of  those  up  in  separate  leg- 
islation. It  Is  tlme-consiiming.  There  Is 
no  need  for  that  procedure. 

If  we  adopt  this  bill  today,  I  think  we 
will  speed  up  the  process.  I  know  we  will 
speed  up  the  process  and  certainly  ac- 
compUsh  the  objecUves  that  we  set  out 
to  accomplish  many  years  ago. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  now  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress created  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  1946,  it  was  intended  to  have 
all  Indian  claims  adjudicated  and  paid 
within  10  years.  There  has  been  delay  In 
adjudication,  resulting  in  two  10-year 
extensions  of  the  Commission's  author- 
ization and  culminatmg  this  year  to  a 
1-year  authorization.  I  think  our  acUon 
In  that  authorlzaUon  bill  wiU  speed  up 
the  adjudication  of  these  remaining 
claims  and  bring  them  all  finally  to  jude- 
ment. 

But  that  action  takes  care  of  only  half 
the  problem.  After  the  Claims  Commis- 
sion or  the  Court  of  Claims  makes  a 
judgment  award,  the  system  now  is  for 
the  House  and  Senate  to  agree  on  legis- 
lation authorizing  payment  of  that 
award.  Legislative  delays  have  resulted 
in  administrative  delays,  and  it  has  many 
times  taken  10  years  or  more  for  a  tribe 
to  receive  the  money  that  is  rightfully 
theirs. 

The  bill  before  us  takes  care  of  this 
second  problem.  By  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  proceed  with  the  preparaUon 
of  a  payment  plan  immediately  upon  an 
award  being  made.  We  will  get  the 
wheels  turning  faster.  And  by  permit- 
ting that  plan  to  go  into  effect,  imless 
Congress  has  objections,  we  speed  the 
process  even  more. 

By  speeding  the  process  at  both  the 
adjudication  end  and  the  administration 
end.  we  hope  to  wind  up  all  of  these 
claims  once  and  for  all  this  year. 

This  Is  the  wrong  bill  to  oppose  on  the 
grounds  of  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine. The  Issue  Is  not  clearly  Joined  nor 
clear  cut  in  this  bill,  and  should  not  be 
raised  at  all.  The  language  objected  to 
by  the  Justice  Department  Is  identical 
to  the  language  used  in  the  act  creating 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission. 
It  is  almost  identical  to  the  language  in 
25  U.S.C.  165  on  Restoration  of  Un- 
claimed Tribal  Per  Capita  Funds.  Neither 
of  these  acta  have  been  challenged  on 


constitutional  grounds,  and  the  Issue 
has  never  been  raised  in  their  imple- 
mentation. 

Purpose  of  HJR.  8029  Is  to  speed  up 
payment  of  claims.  But  in  doing  this, 
Congress  is  delegating  to  the  executive 
branch  certain  administrative  and  de- 
cisionmaking powers  that  hitherto  have 
been  at  the  sole  discretion  of  Congress. 
In  making  this  delegation,  we  retain  the 
responsiblhty,  and  thus  the  need  for 
oversight.  The  responsibility  is  shared 
equally  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  so 
either  of  them  must  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  raise  a  red  flag  on  an  Individual 
payment  plan  and  say:  "Wait  a  minute, 
Mr.  Secretary,  let  us  take  another  look  at 
this  one.  Give  it  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  so  we  can  consider  it  more  carefully." 

I  urge  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
that  the  bill  does  pass. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  HicKs». 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hicks 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MRS.  HANSXN  OF 
WASHINCTOI* 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delega- 
tion from  the  State  of  Washington  is 
very  proud  of  the  dean  of  our  delegation, 
Mrs.  Hansen.  All  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  diligence  with 
which  she  attends  to  her  legislative  du- 
ties, but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  one  that  went  a  little 
bit  beyond  the  usual  dedication. 

On  September  20  last,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansin) 
handled  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
on  this  floor.  Following  the  completion 
of  that  conference  report  the  gentle- 
woman got  in  an  airplane  so  as  to  go 
west  as  fast  as  she  could  because  the 
gentlewoman  was  about  to  become  a 
grandmother  for  the  first  time.  When  she 
arrived  in  Denver  on  the  first  leg  of  her 
journey  her  grandchild  had  arrived,  and 
she  received  the  news  at  that  time  that 
it  was  a  7  pound.  11  ounce  girl,  quite  ap- 
propriately named  Juha  Arm  Hansen. 

I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  should  be  congratulated  for 
becoming  a  grandmother  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  question  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  I  think  we  ought  to 
meet  that  issue  head  on. 

We  wrote  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  asked  them  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  question,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  indicated  that  they 
felt  this  legislative  veto  provision 
brought  into  focus  a  problem  in  this  re- 
gard. I  will  quote  to  the  Members  the 
answer  that  they  gave  us,  in  the  second 
paragraph  in  their  letter  of  May  4,  1973, 
addressed  to  me  on  this  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative  veto, 
and  they  said : 

The  position  taken  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  section  6  of  S.  lOlfl.  which 
provides  Congress  with  00  calendar  days  to 
disapprove   plana   of   the   Secretary   to  dis- 


tribute certain  funds  la  unconstitutional 
and,  to  be  blunt,  is  untenable. 

And  that  Indeed  it  Is  untenable. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  we  have  had  this  thoroughly  re- 
searched and,  indeed,  we  have  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  pointed  out, 
and  that  is  almost  Identical  to  this  lan- 
guage. That  was  not  vetoed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  argument  which  is  being 
made  by  the  administration  was  first 
raised  I  tiiink  In  an  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  in  1933.  It  has  been  since  re- 
pudiated by  successive  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, and  I  think  today  certainly  is  In 
great  disrepute,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  passed  ample  pieces  of 
legislation  In  the  last  year  or  2  years 
which  contamed  admost  Identical 
provisions. 

So  to  say  that  this  bill  should  not  be 
passed  because  of  that  Is  really  to  say  it 
should  not  be  passed  for  some  other  rea- 
son because  there  is  no  Judicial  backing 
for  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prioi  of  Illinois) .  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
8029,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  331,  nays  33, 
not  vottag  70,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

M.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BafalU 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeTlll 
Blester 
Btngham 
Bogga 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotaman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.O. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
BuTKcner 
BurtM.  Calif. 
B\irke, 


[Roll  No.  485 1 
TEAS — 331 


Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Uo. 

Burton 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clazlc 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Danlela. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Darts.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
DcJaney 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Den  holm' 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Bd  wards.  AJa. 

Edwarda,  CaUf . 

SUbers 

E^lenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PasceU 

PlndJey 

Plah 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUltamD. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Fr*iinghuyaen 
Frenael 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Oaydoa 
Oettya 
Oialmo 
Oibbons 
Oilman 
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Olnn 
Oonzalez 
Onsao 
Green.  Pa. 
Orover 
Ounter 
Quyer 
Ualey 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mosher 
Heckler.  Mass.     Moss 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazBoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meavlnsky 

Mllford 

MUler 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


NY. 


Uelstoskl 

Henderson 

Kicks 

HUUs 

Hlnahaw 

Hogan 

Hoilfleld 

Borton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 


Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nlchcds 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 


m. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Perkins 

Johnson.  Pa.       Pettis 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenineler 

Kazen 


Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyrt)S 

Landgrebe 

L&ndrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

MaUlUrd 

Mall&ry 


Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 


Arends 

Baker 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Butler 

Cochran 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Dennis 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

BtOermaln 

Saraaln 

NATS — 33 

Devlne 

Doodling 

Oroas 

Hanrahan 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Lott 

Madlgan 

Marazltl 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 


Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Bchneebell 

Schroeder 

SebelluB 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  ArlB. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell.  Nev. 
Udall 

UUman      i 
Van  Deerl^ 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins  , 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Tates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rousselot 
Satterfleld 
Snyder 
Spence 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Treen 
•  Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Wydler 
Wylle 


NOT  VOTING — 70 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  m. 

Archer 

BadlUo 

Barrett 

BeU 

Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 


Carney,  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Oonyers 

Davis.  Oa. 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Esch 

Bshleman 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Puqua 

Ooldwater 

Oray 


Oreen,  Oreg. 

Orlfllths 

Oubaer 

Oude 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Helna 

Holtzman 

Hudnut 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jonea.  N.O. 

Jones,  Tenn. 


Nix 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Pepper 

Stubblefleld 

RaUsback 

Synuns 

Rees 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Reld 

Tleman 

Rooney,  NT. 

Waldle 

Runnelf 

White 

Sandman 

Young,  na. 

Slsk 

Young,  S.C. 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kuykendall 
Lesiett 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Michel 
Mills,  Arte. 
Mlnaball,  Ohio 
MltcheU.  Md. 
MoUohan 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jonea  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Mlnahall  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Oude 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 
Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Oubeer. 
Mr.    Runnels   with    Mr.   Taylor   of    North 
Carolina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£is  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MEEDSN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1016)  to  provide  a  more 
democratic  and  effective  method  for  the 
distribution  of  fimds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  pay  certain  judgments  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  (Tlerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Judgment 
Funds  Distribution  Act  of  1973". 


STATXkCKNT  OF  rtNDIKCS   AND  PUaPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  a 
new  method  of  distributing  funds  of  Indian 
Judgments  must  be  established  as  the  exist- 
ing procedures  for  developing,  approving,  and 
enacting  a  distribution  plan  for  each  Indian 
Judgment  are  cumbersome,  and  Infringe  upon 
the  fuU  and  free  development  of  the  unique 
relationship  between  the  Indian  people  and 
the  Federal  Government;  and  reduce  the 
time  available  to,  and  limit  the  ability  of, 
Congress  to  effectively  investigate  and  leg- 
islate in  the  areas  of  substantive  Indian 
policy. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  declare 
a  policy  for  the  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  to  Indians;  to  delegate  certain  min- 
isterial functions  to.  and  establish  specific 
guidelines  and  standards  to  be  foUowed  by. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  the  distribution  of  such 
funds;  to  provide  maximum  participation  to 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  pueblos,  or  com- 
munities In  determining  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  such  funds;  to  protect  the  interests  of 
any  groups  and  Individuals  who  are  In  a 
minority  position  but  who  are  also  entitled 
to  receive  such  funds;  to  enhance  the  edu- 
cational, social,  and  economic  opportunities 
avaUable  to  the  Indian  people;  and  to  enable 
the  commltteee  of  the  Congress  to  dedicate 
the  time  and  resources  of  their  members  more 
fuUy  to  substantive  policy  Issues  associated 
with  the  historic  relationship  between  the 
Indian  people  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Improvement  of  this 
relationship. 

INDIAN    JtTDCMENTS 

Sec  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  from  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  all  distributions  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  pay  In  fa- 
vor of  Indians.  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups, 
pueblos,  or  communities  judgments  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "In- 
dian Judgments"  or  "Indian  Judgment")  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

PL.AN    FOB    DlSTHIBtmoN    OF    rtTNDS    OF    UTOIAN 
JtnXSMXNTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Unless  a  request  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  (1)  Is  deemed  necessary  and  Is 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  or  (11)  Is  made 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  pueblo,  or  community,  which  request 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  aix  months  after  the  date  of 
the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
to  pay  each  Indian  Judgment,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  recommended  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  (herelnaftM'  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "plan")  to  the  Indians  and  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  commu- 
nity which  has  been  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  the  present-day  t>eneflclary  or 
beneficiaries  c^  the  subject  award  and  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of 
the  appropriated  funds.  The  Secretary  ahall 
also  submit  to  the  Congress  with  such  plan — 

(1)  copies  of  the  transcripts  of  hearings 
held  by  him  concerning  the  Indian  Judg- 
ment pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  and  all  other  papers  and  documents  con- 
sidered by  him  In  the  preparation  of  such 
plan.  Including  any  resolution,  communica- 
tion, or  suggested  distribution  plan  of  the 
pertinent  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo, 
or  community  submitted  pursuant  to  clause 
(I)    of  subsection   (c);   and 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  plan  refiecu  the  desires  of  the  tribe, 
band,  group,  pueblo,  community,  or  Individ- 
uals  who  are  entitled  to  such  funds,  which 
statement  shaU  specify  the  alternatives,  if 
any,  proposed  by  such  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  community,  or  Individuals  In  lieu  of 
such  plan,  together  with  an  indlcauon  of 
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the  degree  of  support  among  the  Interested 
parties  for  each  such  alternative. 

(b)  The  plan  shaU  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  SecreUry  may 
prescribe  In  accordance  with  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  plan 
which  shall  best  serve  the  interests  of  all 
those  entitles  and  individuals  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  of  each  Indian  Judgment. 
Prior  to  final  preparation  of  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  consider  any  resolution  or 
communication,  together  with  any  suggested 
distribution  plan,  which  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community  may 
wish  to  submit  to  him;  and 

(3)  hold  a  hearing  or  hearings  of  record, 
after  appropriate  pubUc  notice,  to  obtain  the 
testimony  of  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  com- 
munity who  may  receive  any  portion,  or 
be  affected  by  the  distribution,  of  such  funds. 
Such  hearing  or  hearings  shall  be  held  In 
the  area  or  areas  in  which  such  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community  resides 
and  at  a  time  or  times  which  shall  best  serve 
the  convenience  of  eligible  members  thereof. 

(d)  In  preparing  a  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  of  each  Indian  Judgment, 
the  Secretary  shall,  among  other  things,  be 
assured  that — 

(1)  legal,  financial,  and  other  expertise  of 
the  Dep.inment  of  the  Interior  has  been 
made  fully  available  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or 
community  which  is  entitled  to  such  funds 
to  assist  it  to  develop  and  communicate  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  its 
own  suggested  plan  for  the  distribution  and 
use  of  such  funds; 

(2)  the  needs  and  desires  of  any  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  in  a  minority  position 
but  who  are  aLso  entitled  to  receive  such 
funds  have  been  fully  considered; 

(3)  the  Interests  of  minors  and  others 
legally  Incompetent  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  such  funds  and  such 
portions  as  are  subsequently  distributed  to 
them  are  and  will  be  protected  and  pre- 
served; 

1 4)  the  constitution,  bylaws,  rules,  or  pro- 
cedures of  such  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  community  which  relate  to  en- 
rollment, eligibility  to  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds,  and  decisionmaking  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  such  funds  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection; 

(51  a  significant  portion,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  of  the  net  distributable 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  and  programed  to 
serve  common  tribal,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or 
community  needs,  educational  requirements, 
and  such  other  purposes  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  affected  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  community  may  Justify;  and 

<8>  methods  exist  and  will  be  employed  to 
insure  the  proper  performance  of  the  plan 
onc«  It  becomes  effective  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  this  Act. 

CONCXESSIONAL  RTVirw 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Congress  shall  have  sUty  cal- 
endar days  from  the  date  of  submission  of  a 
pUn  by  the  Secretary  In  order  to  review  such 
plan. 

(b)  Such  plan  abaU  become  effective  and 
th»  distribution  of  Indian  Judgment  funds 
proTlfded  for  by  such  plan  ahaJl  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
»txty-<lay  period. 

(c>  The  full  sixty-day  period,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  may  be  waived  by  committee 
resolution*  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  lasular  Affair*  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Hepreaentativea.  Such  plan  shall 
*"        T  eCectlTe  and  the  dlstnbtitlon  of  cucb 
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funds  shall  be  made  upon  the  effective  date 
of  the  waiver  of  the  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

(d)  Such  plan  shall  not  become  effective 
and  no  distribution  of  such  funds  shall  be 
made  if,  within  such  sixty-day  period,  a  com- 
mittee resolution  disapproving  such  plan  Is 
passed  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

(e)  Within  thirty  calendar  days  of  the 
date  of  passage  of  a  committee  resolution 
disapproving  a  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
FKJse  legislation  embodying  such  plan,  to- 
gether with  whatever  changes  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

PROCEDUEES   IN   ASSENCI  OF  A  PLAN 

Src.  6.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  circximstances  do  not  permit  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
of  an  Indian  Judgment  which  shall  meet  the 
policies  or  purposes  of  this  Act  or  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4  or  whenever  he  shall 
determine  that  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
such  funds  reflects  a  new  policy  or  purpose 
not  contemplated  by  this  Act.  he  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  recommendations, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  report  or  of  proposed 
legislation,  to  effect  the  distribution  of  such 
funds. 

RULES    AND    RECrXATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  this  Act 
no  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Among  other  things, 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  for 
adequate  notice  to  all  entitles  and  persons 
who  may  receive  funds  under  any  Indian 
Judgment  of  all  relevant  procedures  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  concerning  any  such  Judg- 
ment. 

(b)  No  later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  r\Ues 
and  regulations  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  No  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  the  opportiuilty  for  hearings 
on  the  proposed  rules  and  regulations,  once 
published,  to  all  interested  parties. 

Sec.  8  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (5)  of 
subsection  4(d),  •significant  portion"  means 
a  portion  dl  the  net  distributable  funds  of  an 
Indian  Judgment  which  shall  be  no  less  than 
20  per  centum  unless  otherwise  warranted  by 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  p>ertlnent 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  com- 
munity. 

Sec.  9.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes, 
and  per  capita  payments  less  than  $4,000 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or  resources 
when  determining  the  extent  of  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT    MR.    MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S  1016 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  8029,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  provide  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  In  satisfaction  of  certain  Judg- 
ments of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  simUar  House  bUl  (H.B.  8029)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTING  TYPOGRAPHICAL  AND 
CLERICAL  ERRORS  IN  PUBLIC 
LAW  93-86 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2419)  to  correct  typographical  and 
clerical  errors  in  Public  Law  93-86. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State3    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public 
Law  93-86  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  1  U  amended 
by— 

(I)  striking  "diary"  and  Inserting  "dairy". 

(II)  striking  the  quotation  marks  follow- 
ing "articles.",  and 

(lU)  striking  "Agriculture  Act  of  1973"  and 
Inserting  "Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (20)  of  section  1 
are  each  amended  by  striking  the  comma 
from  that  part  readii^g:  "If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  producers  are  prevented 
from  planting,  any  portion". 

(c)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  1  Is  amended 
by  striking  "(12)  (a)"  and  Inserting  "(12)". 

(d)  Paragraph  (18)  of  section  1  is  amended 
by— 

(I) revising  the  first  paragraph  (C)  appear- 
ing therein  so  that  the  quoted  sentence  con- 
tained therein  is  placed  Immediately  after 
"follows:"  and  does  not  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate paragraph, 

(11)  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(C)  appearing  therein  and  paragraphs  (D), 
(E).  and  (P)  as  (D),  (E).  (F),  and  (O), 
respectively, 

(ill)  inserting  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  (C)  and  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph  (D)   as  so  redesignated,  and 

(Iv)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (P)  as  so  redesignated  and  Inserting  a 
comma  and  the  word  "and". 

(e)  The  second  paragraph  of  paragraph 
1 26)  of  section  1  Is  amended  by — 

(I)  Inserting  double  quotation  mtu-ks  and 
"Sec.  703."  at  the  beginning  thereof, 

(II)  striking  the  double  quotation  marks 
which  precede  the  word  "and"  and  inserting  a 
single  quotation  mark,  and 

(III)  striking  the  period  and  double  quo- 
tation marks  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
a  single  quotation  mark  followed  by  a  period. 

(f)  Quoted  section  812  contained  In  para- 
graph (27)  (B)  of  section  1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(g)  Paragraph  (28)  of  section  1  Is  amended 
by- 

(I)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  appearing  In  quoted  section  1001  and  in- 
serting said  paragraphs  In  quoted  section 
1003(a)  Immediately  before  paragraph  (6), 
and 

(II)  changing  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
quoted  section  1007(a)   tt)  a  period. 

(h)  Section  3(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"foreoging"  and  Inserting  "foregoing". 

(1)  Section  3(1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  after  the  word  "amended". 

(J)  The  final  sentence  of  section  3(k)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "members  of"  after 
"permit". 

(k)  Section  3(m)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"for  value"  and  Inserting  "for  households  of  a 
given  size  unless  the  Increase  In  the  face 
value". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  bill  does  nothing  more  than  cor- 
rect the  errors  which  were  written  into 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us  have  had 
the  experience  in  the  past  few  years  of 
finding  that  the  Printing  Office  brings  in 
more  errors  than  it  corrects.  That  is  the 
situation  here. 

This  bill  does  not  change  any  substan- 
tive portion  of  the  legislation  which  was 
presented  in  the  conference  report  to  the 
House.  It  simply  corrects  those  errors, 
most  of  which  £ire  of  spelling,  some  of 
which  are  of  punctuation,  and  in  one  case 
where  there  is  a  whole  line  placed  in  the 
wrong  position. 

We  sought  to  correct  those  errors  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  there  was  ob- 
jection. We  sought  to  correct  them  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  again  there  was 
objection — based,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  desire  of  one  of  our  colleagues  to 
amend  the  conference  report,  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  These  objections  do  not 
go  to  the  merits  of  this  bill  at  all.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  unfair  approach. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  recall  any  other  in- 
stance in  the  House  when  there  was  ob- 
jection to  making  a  correction  of  a 
typographical  error  of  this  type,  certainly 
there  has  been  no  other  Instance  of  such 
a  blatant  example  of  refusing  to  correct 
an  error  in  one  bill  because  the  objector 
did  not  like  another  bill  but  objection  has 
been  made,  so  we  have  to  bring  the  meas- 
ure to  the  House  in  this  form. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  I  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  general  farm 
bill  itself,  and  worked  very  hard  to  try 
to  defeat  it. 

I  certainly  have  no  objecti&n  to  mak- 
ing these  corrections,  which  has  to  be 
done,  of  typographical  errors  and  in  one 
case  the  transpo.sltion  of  a  line. 

I  do  support  this  bill  and  recommend 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE>. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  objected 
to  this  bill  when  it  came  up  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  last  day  before  the 
recess,  and  I  again  objected,  I  believe, 
about  a  week  ago. 

I  spoke  to  the  chairman  about  it  At 
that  time  I  was  hopeful  v.e  could  arrive 
at  a  compromise  with  regard  to  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill.  I  wanted  to 
retain  the  strict,  no-loophole  language 
with  regard  to  the  $20,000  payment  lim- 
itation and  also  delete  the  $10  million 
subsidy  for  Cotton.  Inc. 

At  the  time  I  told  the  chairman  that 
if  these  two  things  would  be  done,  I  would 
not  raise  an  objection  if  this  bill  would 
come  to  the  floor. 

Unfortunately,  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  came  back  from  the  con- 
ference without  the  language  that 
plugged  the  loopholes  In  the  $20,000  sub- 
sidy payment  limitation,  even  though 
the  House  had  Instructed  Its  conferees  to 
Insist  on  this.   The   conference   report 


made  the  motion  passed  by  the  House  sd- 
most  worthless,  because  big  corporate 
farmers  can  still  get  around  the  law  by 
leasing,  subdividing,  and  making  end 
runs  Eux>imd  the  payment  limitation 
amendment  adopted  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  win  a  par- 
tial victory  in  regard  to  the  $10  million 
payment  to  Cotton.  Inc.,  which  I  exposed 
here  on  the  floor  as  a  fraud  upon  the 
taxpayers. 

I  was  able  to  get  $7  million  deleted, 
which  left  just  $3  million  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  earmarked  for  cotton 
research. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  method  by 
which  this  "technical  corrections"  bill 
has  come  to  the  floor.  I  wish  that  it  had 
not  come  up  under  suspension,  because 
If  it  came  in  imder  a  regular  rule,  I  would 
have  another  crack  at  putting  in  a  strict 
$20,000  payment  limitation  and  deleting 
the  $10  million  Federal  subsidy  for  Cot- 
ton. Inc.,  which  is  in  the  authorization 
bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  procedure  by  which 
the  bill  was  brought  in  does  not  allow  me 
to  make  such  a  motion.  The  bill  was 
brought  In  under  suspension,  and  if  It  Is 
roll-called,  I  will  vote  against  It. 

<Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  this 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  100 
percent.  I  further  wish  to  say  that  the 
people  In  my  district  feel  exactly  the 
same  way.  Therefore,  I  must  vote  and 
deal  with  the  matter  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage^  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2419. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  330.  nays  28 
not  voting  76.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  486 

1 

TEAS — 330 

Abdnor 

Brademas 

Byron 

Abzug 

Brasco 

Camp 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bray 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Andrews. 

Breaux 

Carter 

N.Dak. 

Breckinridge 

Casey,  Tex. 

Annunzlo 

Brinkley 

Cederberg 

Arends 

Brooks 

Chamberlain 

Ashbrook 

Broomfleld 

ChappeU 

Ashley 

Brotzman 

rhisholm 

Aspin 

Brown.  Mich. 

Clausen, 

Rafalls 

Brown.  Ohio 

Don  H. 

Baker 

Bn.nhill.  N.C. 

Clawson,  Del 

Baumeoi 

BroyhUI,  Va. 

Clay 

Bergland 

Burgener 

Cochran 

BrvUl 

Burke.  Calif 

Cohen 

Bingham 

Burke.  Mnss 

Collier 

Blackburn 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Collins,  ni. 

Boras 

BurllaoD.  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

BoUnd 

Burton 

Conahle 

Bo  wen 

Butler 

Conlan 

Gorman 
Ooughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Bobert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dollenback 
Delluma 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Po\intaln 
Praaer 

Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Qettys 
Giauno 
Gibbons 
GUm 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Uammer- 

schmldt 
Han  ley 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Uass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HiIUs 
Hlnsbaw 
Ho^an 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Hort<in 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hum 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
John*.'!!.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 


Adams 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Bennett 
Blester 
Clancy 
Clark 
Oonte 


,  N.Y. 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

K.VTOS 

Liandgrebe 

Landrum 

Latto 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClookey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

MarazlU 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ma  this.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Maizoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Milford 

MUler 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NelBen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

0"Nem 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PettU 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Ranirel 

Rarick 

RefTUla 

Reuss 

Rhixles 

Rmaldo 

Roberta 

Robms<.in.  Va. 

N.\YS— 28 
Cotter 
Donohue 
Fish 
Oilman 
OroTer 
Hanrahan 
Hoamar 
Lent 


Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Boybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sart>anes 

Sattezaeld 

SdMrte 

Schroedar 

Sebellus 

Selberllnc 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Arl«. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
S>Tnlngton 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Ho. 
Tea«ue.Oam. 
Teagae.  Tex. 
ThomiMon.  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
To  well.  Ner. 
Treen 
DcUOl 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Ja^ 
Vsinlk 
Veysey 
vigonto 
Walah 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

CbarteaH^ 

Calif 
Wilson. 

Charlee,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
wnsht 
Wvatl 
'Wrlle 

Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  HL 
Young.  Tax. 
Zabljckl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Macdonald 

Moakley 

Pike 

Prltchard 

Rlade 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Rosentikal 

Saylor 
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Smith.  N.T. 

StudcU 
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Wrdler 


AddAbtw 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Arcber 

Armctrong 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Beard 

BeU 

Blaggl 

Blatnilc 

BoUlng 

Brown,  C&llf. 

Buchanan 

Biirke.  Pla. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

Cronln 

OavU,  Oa. 

Dlggs 

Dln«eU 

Dom 

Each 

Eahleman 

Flynt 


NOT  VOTI    O— 76 


Pord.  Oerald  R. 
Pord. 

WUllam  O. 
Puqua 
Goldwater 
Qreen.  Oreg. 
Ortffltlu 
OutMer 
Oude 

Hanna  -. 

Hanaen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Heinz 
Holtzznan 
Hudnut 
Jobnaon,  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Leggett 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Matblas.  Calif. 

MUls,  Ark. 
Minahall.  Ohio 


Mitchell.  Md. 

Mollohan 

Murphy.  N.T. 

NU 

Patman 

Pepper 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Runnela 

Sandman 

S\ak. 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stubblefield 

Symma 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Tleman 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

White 

Young,  Pi*. 

Young.  S.C. 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Patman 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Or«en  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Oerald  ft. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Teiinessee  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Reld  w^lth  Mr.  Bell. 

Mz.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr  Gubser. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mrs.     Hansen     of    Washington     with    Mr 
Burke  of  Florida 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Heinz. 

B4r  Puqua  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  California. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  Brown  of  CallfomU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Hud- 
nut. 

B4r.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Grlfllths  with  Mr  Anderson  of  Illlnola. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina. 

B4r  White  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as 
above  recorded. 

A  motion  to     reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  8PANISH-8PEAK- 
INO  PEOPLE 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pfus  the  bill 
'HJl.  10397)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  OpportunlUea  for  Span- 


ish-Speaking People,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJl.  10397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  establlah  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  ^lanlsb- 
Speaklng  People,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  December  30.  1969  (83  Stat.  838; 
43  U.S.C.  4301),  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  2  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(12)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
"(14)  the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon;  and 
"(15)    the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs."; 

(B)  in  subsection  (e)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  'quarterly"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"semiannually";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  group  of  fourteen  Individuals  In 
addition  to  the  Chairman,  each  of  whom 
shall  represent  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
at  least  six  times  each  year". 

(2)  Subsection  3(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  to  advise  and  assist  Spanish -speaking 
and  Spanlsh-surnamed  groups  and  Individ- 
uals In  receiving  assistance  avaUable  by  law.". 

(3)  Section  4  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(d)  The  Committee  shall  operate  such 
regional  offices  as  may  be  necessary  to  effi- 
ciently carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.". 

(4)  Section  7  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  In  the  flrst  sentence  "nine"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "eleven",  and  by  striking 
out  In  the  second  sentence  "Committee"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman". 

(B)  In  subsection  (b)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  flrst  two  sentences  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "The  Advisory  Council  shall 
advise  the  Committee  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  may  be  of  concern  to  the  Spanish - 
speaking  and  Spanlsh-surnamed  community. 
The  Chairman  shall  submit  all  Independent- 
ly produced  reports  and  studies  to  the  Ad- 
visory Council  for  advice  and  comment.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council."; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (86  Stat.  770;  6  UB.C.  App 
I). 

"(e)  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
call  and  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council  at  least  quarterly  during  each  year.". 

(6)  Section  9  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 
"No  part  of  any  funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  any 
activities  designed  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  any  election  to  Federal  office  or  any  voter 
registration  activity,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  C^ialrman  or  any  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee after  the  date  on  which  such  persona 
engage  In  such  activity,  aa  determined  by  the 
United  8tat«fl  ClvU  Service  CommlsBlon.  No 
person  found  by  the  United  SUtea  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  have  violated  this  provi- 
sion shall  be  required  to  repay  more  than 
thirty  days  of  hu  salary.  For  the  purpose  of 
thU  section,  the  term  'election'  shall  have 
tta*  Muna  meaning  aa  prescribed  for  such 


term  by  section  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Kec- 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (86  Stat.  3),  and 
the  term  Federal  office'  shall  have  the  same 
^neanlng  as  prescribed  for  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  of  such  Act.". 

(6)  Section  10  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
language  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following :  "There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  approprUted  for  fiscal  year  1974  the 
amount  of  tl  ,500.000  and  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  a  period  ending  December  30.  1974,  the 
amount  of  $760,000.  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  At  least  60  per  centimi  of 
the  amount  of  any  funds  expended  for  sala- 
ries under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for 
salaries  of  employees  In  regional  offices  of 
the  Conunlttee  located  outside  Washington 
District  of  Columbia". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  WIOGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIGOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLITIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  10397 
Is  to  provide  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-Speaking  People 
through  December  30.  1974.  which  Is  the 
date  when  the  enabling  legislation  for 
the  Cabinet  Committee  expires. 

Under  Public  Law  91-181,  approved 
December  30.  1969.  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee was  established  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
However,  appropriations  were  authorized 
Initially  only  for  iy2  fiscal  years,  and 
extended  for  2  fiscal  years  in  1971. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  has  1  Vi  years  to  run,  but 
Its  funding  authorization  expired  on 
June  30,  1973.  It  is  now  operating  on  the 
basis  of  a  continuing  resolution.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  10397  Is  necessary  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee's  statutory  tenure. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportuni- 
ties for  Spanish-Speaking  People  was 
created  by  statute  in  1969  as  a  successor 
to  the  Inter-agency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can Affairs,  which  was  established  by 
President  Johnson.  It*  objective  is  to  help 
Insure  that  Federal  programs  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  They  comprise  a  diverse 
community,  with  Puerto  Rlcan,  Mexican, 
Cuban,  and  other  backgrounds.  Many  of 
these  Americans  are  seriously  disadvan- 
taged in  terms  of  employment,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  health  care. 

The  1969  legislation  provided  that  the 
Cabinet  Committee  be  composed  of  seven 
Cabinet  oflQclals  and  four  agency  heads. 
The  chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  full-time 
ofHclal.  In  a  level  V  position,  directing  a 
staff  of  approximately  40  employees. 

An  Advisory  Council  of  nine  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  advises  the 
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Cabinet  Committee  on  such  matters  aa 
the  chairman  may  request.  The  Advi- 
sory Coimcll,  which  represents  major 
segments  of  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity, has  met  four  times  since  Its 
members  were  appointed  in  1971 

The  Cabinet  Committee,  according  to 
Its  mandate,  has  an  advisory  role.  It 
advises  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  two  respects:  to  assure  that  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  are  helping 
Spanish -speaking  Americans,  and  to 
point  out  what  new  plans  or  programs 
may  be  needed. 

In  carrying  out  this  advisory  function, 
the  Cabinet  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
foster  surveys,  studies,  demonstration 
projects,  and  technical  assistance;  also, 
to  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  in  solving 
special  problems  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

Hearings  on  the  operations  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  were  held  on 
July  23  and  September  12,  1973,  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations.  The  chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee,  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  various  rep- 
resentatives of  Spanish-speaking  orga- 
nizations testified. 

H.R.  10397  was  introduced  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee until  December  30,  1974,  when 
the  enabling  legislation  expires.  The 
committee  unanimously  reported  the  bill 
which  was  sponsored  by  20  members. 

The  bill  amends  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion in  several  respects  to  overcome  cer- 
tain deficiencies  and  improve  the  Cab- 
inet Committee's  effectiveness.  As  devel- 
oped in  subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
matter,  and  in  discussions  with  Members 
of  Congress,  two  types  of  criticism  have 
been  heard:  First,  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee has  operated  largely  from  a  Wash- 
ington headquarters  and  has  not  been 
close  enough  to  the  people  in  the  Span- 
ish-speaking communities;  and,  second. 
It  has  been  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
partisan  pohtlcal  purposes  In  the  1972 
campaign. 

In  this  bill,  extending  the  Cabinet 
Committee's  funding  authorization  for 
the  remaining  11/2  years  of  Its  tenure 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  deficiencies 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

First,  it  seems  generally  agreed  that 
a  portion  of  the  Cabinet  Committee's 
funds  should  be  expended  in  the  field 
Accordingly,  the  bill  requires  that  re- 
gional offices  be  esUbllshed.  and  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  funds  for  salaries 
of  Cabinet  Committee  employees  be  ex- 
pended through  these  offices.  Also,  the 
Cabinet  Committee  has  been  assigned 
the  added  function  of  assisting  Spanish- 
speaking  groups  and  Individuals  In  se- 
curing their  participation  In  various  ben- 
efit and  assistance  programs  mandated 
by  law.  Previously  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee's role  was  simply  to  advise  the 
Federal   Government  on  such   matters. 

Second,  there  is  language  In  the  bill 
which  bans  partisan  political  activity  by 
the  chairman  smd  employees  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  had  been  used  for  par- 


tisan political  purposes  during  the  1972 
election  campaign. 

The  blU  makes  clear  that  both  the 
chairman  and  employees  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  are  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  partisan  political  activities. 

Third,  the  bill  tries  to  make  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  a  more  effective  Instru- 
ment by  broadening  Its  membership  and 
provldmg  for  a  working  group  designated 
by  the  Cabinet  Committee  members.  Rec- 
ognizing that  subcablnet  officials  are 
more  Intimately  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee and  are  able  to  give  more  time  to  Its 
work,  the  bUl  provides  that  the  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  comprising  the 
Cabinet  Committee  designate  represen- 
tatives to  constitute  a  working  group, 
who  are  required  to  meet  at  least  six 
times  a  year.  The  full  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee, which  the  bill  enlarges  to  include 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  will  be  required 
to  meet  semiannually. 

Fourth,  the  Advisory  Council  now  pro- 
vided by  law  would  be  made  more  effec- 
tive by  expanding  Its  membership  so  as 
to  become  more  representative  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  community  and  by  re- 
quiring quarterly  meetings,  with  minutes 
of  these  meetings  available  for  public  in- 
spection. The  bUl  provides  a  greater 
range  of  problems  on  which  advice  would 
be  given  by  the  Advisory  CouncU  It  en- 
ables the  CouncU  to  identify  matters  of 
concern  to  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity rather  that  merely  subjects  upon 
which  the  chairman  has  requested  their 
advice. 

The  bUl  provides,  for  the  flrst  time  a 
doUar  celling  in  the  appropriaaons  which 
may  be  authorized  for  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  OpportuniUes  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People.  This  ceiling  is  $1  5  mil- 
lion. The  Cabinet  Committee  has  been 
operating  In  recent  years  on  a  budget  of 
$1  million  per  annum.  To  carry  out  the 
additional  duties  specified  in  the  biU, 
and  to  perform  more  effectively,  the 
Cabinet  Committee  may  require  a  mod- 
^t  increase  in  its  appropriaUons,  and 
the  ceUing  was  set  with  that  In  mind  The 
actual  appropriations  will,  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 

To  sum  up,  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  OpportuniUes  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People  was  created  by  sUtute  in  1969 
for  a  5 -year  period,  with  funding  au- 
thorization for  a  shorter  period,  which 
explains  the  need  for  the  present  bill. 
H.R.  10397  extends  the  authorization  to 
coincide  with  the  Cabinet  Committee's 
tenure. 

Although  the  Cabinet  Committee's 
performance  has  been  disappointing  in 
some  respects,  your  committee  recognizes 
that  many  people  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  regard  it  as  a  help- 
ing hand  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
their  behalf.  Consequently,  we  recom- 
mend the  changes  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation in  the  Interest  of  making  the 
Cabinet  Committee  more  effective  In 
the  remaining  period  of  its  statutory  life. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJR.  10397,  a  bill  extending 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportimltles 
for  Spanish-Speaking  People.  Chairman 
HoLinxLo  has  given  an  excellent  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  and  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  his  effort.  As  he  has 
pointed  out,  the  Cabinet  Committee  has 
become  a  symbol  within  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  of  the  willingness  of 
the  Federal  Govenmient  to  be  respon- 
sive to  their  needs.  This  legislation  is 
needed  to  conUnue  the  Cabinet  Ccwnmlt- 
tee  through  the  life  of  Its  enabling  leg- 
islation, which  expires  on  December  30. 
1974. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Spanish  speaking  in 
America  are  not  enjoying  the  stand- 
ards of  living,  the  educational  c^portu- 
nitles.  the  health  care  that  other  Amer- 
icans do.  In  1969  we  attempted  to  fash- 
ion a  committee  that  would  help  make 
the  Federal  Government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  unique  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  On  the  basis  of  the 
experience  we  have  had  to  date  with  the 
Cabinet  Committee,  the  <3ovemment  Op- 
erations Committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  found  in  its 
present  organization  and  to  reshape  its 
legislative  mandate  to  increase  Its  abil- 
ity to  serve  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans. 

Both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  reported  this  legislation  unan- 
imously. We  had  discussions  with  the 
administration  during  the  drafting  of 
the  legislation  and  came  out  with  a  biU 
that  we  believe  took  into  accoimt  their 
views  as  well  as  those  of  the  committee 
in  an  adequate  manner. 

At  this  time,  this  bill  represents  the 
best  authorization  possible,  and  the  ad- 
ministration supports  its  adoption.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  will  strengthen  the 
Cabinet  Committee  and  I  urge  Its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-   • 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUemat 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  fine  presentation,  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
10397,  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words 
today  In  behalf  of  this  most  needed  leg- 
islation. 

This  bill  to  extend  funding  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Opportvinltles  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  and  to  expand 
its  membership  would  sdso  effectively 
answer  the  two  major  criticisms  leveled 
against  It — namely,  the  drawbacks  of 
over-reliance  on  a  Washington  head- 
quarters and  charges  that  the  committee 
has  been  used  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. 

To  answer  the  first  criticism,  this  bill 
stipulates  that  regional  offlc«s  are  to  be 
operated  and  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
total  payroll  must  be  allotted  to  employ- 
ees located  outside  of  Washington. 
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As  to  the  latter  criticism,  this  bill 
would  prohibit  outright  any  political  ac- 
tivity by  the  chairman  and  employees  of 
the  Cabinet  committee. 

But  there  are  even  greater  concerns 
we  must  be  considering  here  today.  And 
chief  among  them  is  the  overwhelming 
need  for  this  Congress  to  remain  true  to 
the  promise  made  to  our  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  so  belatedly  in  1969. 

At  that  time,  the  Federal  Government 
finally  acted  to  Insure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish-sur- 
named  Individuals  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  that  time,  this  Nation  had 
demonstrated  precious  little  concern  for 
this  almost  forgotten  minority.  Since 
that  time,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  for  our  Spanish-speaking  citizens, 
and  considerable  credit  for  that  must  go 
to  this  committee.  But  let  us  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  here  today  that  the  job  has 
been  done.  The  fact  is  it  has  barely  be- 
gun and  this  is  not  the  time  to  desert  the 
cause. 

Recent  statistics  like  the  following 
point  out  the  need  for  action :  One-fifth 
of  the  families  of  Spanish  origin  in  this 
country  are  living  below  the  poverty 
level;  80  percent  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
homes  in  this  coimtry  are  substandard; 
and  the  imemployment  rate  for  the 
Spanish  speaking  is  almost  10  percent, 
in  a  country  where  the  national  percent- 
age is  less  than  5  percent. 

We  must  change  these  statistics  and 
one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  support 
this  legislation  today. 

We  who  constantly  proclaim  the 
equality  of  opportunity  in  America, 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  back  up 
that  claim  with  action.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  opportunity  is  not  lost  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  here  today 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  SttzLMAN) 

Mr.  STEIXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  WIGGEnS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  dislike  the  interjection 
of  controversy  into  the  consideration 
of  this  bill.  It  ought  to  be  noncontro- 
versial.  I  have  supported  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People  in  the  past,  and 
would  wish  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Mu"h  in  the  bill  is  worthy  of  my 
support,  particularly  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  advisory  committee  be  made 
more  responsive  to  all  segments  of  the 
SpanL-h-speaking  population. 

However.  I  would  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  one  section 
of  the  bUl  which  I  regard  as  fatally  de- 
fective. I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  at  least  one-third  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  because  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
they  vote  "no"  when  this  bill  comes  up 
for  vote  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  section  to  which  I  refer  Is  section 
5.  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  3 
of  the  bCl  and  extends  over  onto  page  4. 
It  Is  a  brief  section.  Let  me  quote  the  per- 
tinent language: 


No  part  of  any  funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  any  ac- 
tivities designed  to  Influence  the  outcome  of 
any  election  to  Federal  office  or  any  voter 
registration  activity,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee after  the  date  on  which  such  persons 
^  engage  In  such  activity,  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  CIvU  Service  Commission.  No 
person  found  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  have  violated  this  pro- 
vision shaU  be  required  to  repay  more  than 
thirty  days  of  his  salary. 

We  should  understand  the  character  of 
the  officer  this  language  is  directed 
against.  This  officer,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee,  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  his  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  He  has  been  tradi- 
tionally regarded  to  be  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Yet  a  committee  which  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  Hatch  Act  would  create 
a  special  amendment  through  special 
legislation  aimed  at  one  man.  a  Repub- 
lican who  happens  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee.  Moreover,  a 
imique  penalty  is  to  be  imposed  against 
this  man;  namely,  if  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  find  that  he  has  en- 
gaged in  political  activity  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  forfeit  30  days  of  his  salary. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  Is 
imprecedented. 

The  activities  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  were  investigated 
rather  thoroughly  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
which  I  serve,  and  we  were  unable  to 
find,  notwithstanding  the  complaints, 
that  he  acted  in  a  manner  outside  of  the 
legitimate  scope  of  his  activities. 

I  can  understand  Democrat  Members 
being  unhappy  with  a  Republican  ap- 
pointee of  the  President  going  around 
the  country  and  saying  some  kind  things 
about  this  administration  immediately 
prior  to  an  election.  But  what  would  they 
expect  him  to  say? 

Let  me  say  that  I  reg^tklhls  as  an 
unfortunate  act  of  retrllftitlon  against 
one  man,  and  we  should  not  tolerate  It. 
We  cannot  stand  and  should  not  stand 
for  a  precedent  which  makes  Presiden- 
tial appointees,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  would  do 
in  section  5.  It  is  a  fatal  defect.  For  that 
reason  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  jicld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  One  thing  I  should 
like  to  point  out  is  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  view  that  this  officer  is  nec- 
essarily exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  I  had  always  assumed 
that,  but  we  did  make  a  reexamination 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  axe 
five  exemptions.  The  only  exemption  I 
believe  could  be  applicable  Insofar  as  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  con- 
cerned is  that  exemption  which  reads  as 
follows : 


An  employee  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  determines  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  In  Its  relations 
to  foreign  powers  or  In  the  nationwide  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws. 

The  Chairman  here  does  not  determine 
policy.  Tills  is  not  a  policymaking  com- 
mittee. Literally  the  policies  are  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  because 
they  are  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments. So  this  particular  officer  does 
not,  as  the  Chairman,  determine  policy. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  would  be  more  comfortable  with  his 
opinion  if  It  were  coming  from  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  that  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  the  law  which  he  is  inter- 
preting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  interpret  the  lamguage 
contrariwise,  and  the  precedents  seem 
to  support  me.  In  fact,  the  Hatch  Act 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  made  to 
apply  to  Presidential  appointees  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  until  this  time.  We 
should  not  start  that  precedent  now. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  in  the  bill 
is  patterned  after  2  U.S.C.  452,  which 
is  almost  Identical  to  that  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  has  said,  the 
Chairman  does  not  make  policy:  the 
Cabinet  committee  makes  policy.  As  an 
administrative  official,  the  record  is  re- 
plete with  occasions  where  he  violated 
the  intent  of  the  legislation.  He  was  ab- 
jured by  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  not  to  use  this  committee  in 
a  political  way  in  a  campaign  either  for 
Republicans  or  Democrats.  Notwith- 
standing that  admonition,  he  did  this  on 
numerous  occasions,  causing  embarrass- 
ment to  Congressmen  and  Senators  in 
whose  States  or  districts  he  acted  in  a 
political  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) the  chairman  of  one  of  the  sub- 
committees on  the  Judiciary,  who  also 
made  an  investigation  of  this  in  regard 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  tiis  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  10397, 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People. 

Spanish-speaking  people  represent 
this  Nation's  second  largest  minority. 
Their  contributions  to  our  history,  our 
laws,  language,  and  customs  must  not  be 
underestimated.  We  in  Government  can- 
not afford  to  forget  their  contributions. 
Nor  can  we  fall  to  recognize  that  while 
Spanish -speaking  Americans  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  Nation's  wealth. 
they  have  not  often  been  its  recipients. 
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On  July  11  and  19,  the  Civil  Rights 
and  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
held  oversight  hearings  on  the  role  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  in  providing  equal 
opportunity  to  Spanish-speaking  people. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Conunit- 
tee,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Ramirez,  testified,  as 
did  representatives  of  Spanish-speaking 
organizations.  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings. I  think  that  the  evidence  was  clear 
that  the  Cabinet  Committee  had  not  fully 
met  its  statutory  obligations  and  had 
indeed  participated  in  partisan  politics 
to  an  unacceptable  degree. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  remains,  how- 
ever, the  only  vehicle  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  which  the  voice  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  can  be  heard.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  recommend  that  the 
Cabinet  Committee  be  reauthorized  for 
an  additional  year. 

H.R.  10397  makes  some  very  construc- 
tive changes  in  the  operation  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee.  I  believe  that  it  will  in- 
sure against  the  kind  of  poUtical  activity 
that  so  marred  the  performance  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  last  year.  The  new 
authorization  will  also  allow  much 
greater  input  from  the  Spanish-speaking 
community.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  support  for 
H.R.  10.397. 

Mr.  "WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  is  it  not  true  that  the  sub- 
committee itself  was  unable  to  make  the 
judgment  that  the  Cabinet  Committee 
has  engaged  in  imacceptable  political 
activity? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  I 
said  that  I  believe  that  my  view  Is  shared 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members.  It  is  my 
personal  belief  that  my  view  is  shared. 
We  have  not  had  a  vote;  we  have  not 
written  a  report  as  such. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  But  I 
do  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
that  the  conduct  of  Chairman  Ramirez  In 
the  1972  election  was  not  what  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  original  legislation, 
and  a  little  later  on  I  hope  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  will  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It 
not  true  that  this  provision  Is  not  a  psu-- 
tlsan  provision?  This  Is  a  provision  that 
prohibits  partisan  activity  in  campaigns 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  or 
the  Republicans. 

Therefore,  the  provision  against  politi- 
cal activity  Is  not  partisan  In  nature,  but 
it  is.  In  my  opinion,  salutary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  100  percent.  In  the 


event  there  is  a  Democratic  President  in 
1976,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  be  saying 
exactly  the  same  things  about  this  office 
in  the  event  the  chairman  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  were  chosen  by  a  Democratic 
President  and  engaged  in  the  same  activ- 
ity as  Mr.  Ramirez. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gkoss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not 
good  legislation.  On  page  2  of  the  bill  it 
is  provided  that: 

The  committee  shall  operate  such  re- 
gional offices  85  may  be  necessary  to  effi- 
ciently carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Where  are  these  new  regional  offices  to 
be  located  and  how  many?  The  bill  does 
not  state.  There  can  be  any  nimiber  of 
them. 

The  bill  also  provides,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  has 
pointed  out,  a  prohibition  against  the 
financing  with  Federal  fimds  of  any  ac- 
tivities designed  to  insure  the  outcome 
of  any  election  to  Federal  office. 

Why  not  extend  that  proliibition  to 
State,  county,  and  municipal  candidates 
and  elections?  Why  limit  it  to  Federal 
elections? 

Then,  what  is  the  penalty  for  viola- 
tion? Forfeiture  of  30  days  pay. 

If  you  are  dealing  in  politics — and 
this  provision  would  not  be  in  the  bill 
for  any  other  reason  than  to  try  to  keep 
this  outfit  out  of  politics— why  only  30 
days  forfeiture  of  pay? 

I  imagine  if  any  of  the  officials  or  em- 
ployees were  worth  their  salt  from  a 
political  standpoint  they  could  get  a 
contribution  that  would  take  care  of 
that  30-day  lost  pay. 

If  you  want  to  outlaw  the  use  of  these 
people  in  politics,  why  do  you  not  pro- 
vide that  they  be  fired?  Take  their  jobs 
away  from  them  for  political  activity. 

I  agree,  too,  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  invaded  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  its  direction  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  there 
is  nothing  any  Member  can  do  about  it 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  by  way  of 
a  point  of  order. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  commend  him  for 
his  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Would  not  the  genUe- 
man  agree  it  would  Impose  a  more 
onerous  duty  than  we  do  on  simple  civil 
service  employees,  because  the  chair- 
man can  be  punished  for  engaging  in 
political  activities  at  any  time;  whereas 
normal  employees  are  permitted  to  en- 
gage In  political  activities  on  their  own 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Moreover,  looking  at  this  thing  in  broad 
terms,  why  a  Spanish -speaking  setup 
of  this  kind?  Why  not  German-  and 
Italian-speaking  people?  You  name  It. 
Refugees  from  Uganda  are  emigrating 
to  this  country.  I  doubt  that  very  many 
of  them  know  the  English  language.  How 
about  a  fund  of  a  few  million  dollars 
for  every  other  group  of  citizens  who 


happen  to  speak  some  other  language? 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
expand  this  all  over  hell's  half  acre. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

My  argument  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  the  gentleman's.  I  sun  a  first-genera- 
tion American.  I  am  of  ethnic  national- 
ity. I  am  both  Hungarian  and  German. 

I  served  on  the  national  committee.  I 
have  just  as  much  respect  for  the  ethnics 
as  anyone  else  in  this  country-,  particu- 
larly for  my  Spanish-speaking  friends, 
not  only  in  this  Chamber  but  all  over 
the  United  States. 

How  about  the  Hungarians  and  Poles 
and  Slovaks  and  all  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  reason  why  we  should 
not  borrow  the  money  and  take  care  of 
them.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  minorities 
coming  to  this  country'. 

Why  not  take  care  of  all  of  them? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  When  the  ethnics  come 
into  this  country,  they  are  all  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage,  so  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  pay  attention  to  aJl  of  them  rather 
than  to  pay  attention  to  only  one  small 
segment,  and  place  them  in  a  preferential 
group. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Watch  this  leglslaUon 
grow  and  grow  in  spending  once  we  es- 
tablish this  bureaucracy  with  regional 
offices  aU  over  the  country.  This  bill  pro- 
ndes  an  unlimited  number  of  them 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield,  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  weU,  or  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sch£rlk>.  with 
regard  to  other  nationaliUes,  but  I  do 
have  a  large  number  of  Spanish -speaking 
people  in  my,  district,  and  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  they  have  had 
great  difficulties  in  communication  they 
have  large  families,  they  have  problems 
in  the  schools,  and  so  forth 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired 

,  ^L-Tf^'^^^-  ^  Speaker.  I  vield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  genUeman 
irom  Iowa. 

yldS"?  ^^^'^^    "^^    the   gentleman 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man in  just  one  moment. 

I  do  not  know  that  their  problems  are 
any  different  than  the  problems  of  other 
ethnics. 

There  are  Mexicans  who  work  in  the 
T^lrd  Congressional  District  of  Iowa. 
They  seem  to  learn  to  speak  English 
without  a  bureaucrat  from  Washington 
to  teach  them. 

„i^-  ^^?P^'  "  ^^  genUeman  will 
yield,  what  I  am  talking  about 

Mr  GROSS.  And  Uiey  have  been  work- 
ing there  for  many  years  in  nurseries 
and  factories  and  they  seem  to  get  along 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  toe  genUeman  wui 
yield,  that  Is  the  problem,  thev  do  not 
get  along. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  getting 
along  without  high-salaried  help  from 
Washington  or  anywhere  else.  They  are 
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certainly  learning  the  English  lang:uage, 
and  malring  themselves  heard  in  the 
English  language.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
spending  ol  $2.25  million.  What  has  been 
accomplished  with  previous  spending  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  that  we  Germans  and  Hun- 
garians are  Catholics,  and  we  have  as 
many  kids  as  anybody  else. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON>. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  have  been  having  diffi- 
culties. I  recall  that  I  received,  about  2 
years  ago,  a  telephone  call  from  one  of 
the  members  of  my  district's  Spanish- 
speaking  community  telling  me  that  a 
member  of  the  commimity  was  in  jail.  So 
I  checked  it  out,  and  arranged  for  a 
Spanish-speaking  interpreter.  The  man 
was  released  subsequently.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  understand  him  because  of 
his  inability  to  speak  English. 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  through- 
out the  country  are  having  great  difficul- 
ties in  getting  programs  for  housing,  ur- 
ban renewal,  education,  and  other  such 
problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  important 
that  we  have  this  committee.  It  is  In  ex- 
istence. The  committee  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  its  good  wisdom.  The 
Congress,  also  in  Its  good  wisdom, 
amended  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  with  a  special  provision  to 
help  Spanish-speaking  people  In  their 
communities  through  bilingual  programs. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hopa  this  bill  will 
pass. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  (Mr.   ROYBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  10397,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Cabinet  Committee. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  some  claim- 
ing that  the  Spmnlsh-speaking  people 
have  no  problems.  Whoever  believes  that 
really  does  not  know  what  the  situation 
Is. 

Studies  made  by  the  U.S.  Government 
have  indicated  over  a  period  of  a  long 
time  that  the  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  have  a  great 
many  problems.  They  are  the  last  to  be 
hired,  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  In  the 
field  of  education  they  have  the  largest 
number  of  school  dropouts  of  any  ethnic 
group  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  1972  report  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  docimiented  the  failure 
of  our  present  school  systems  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Spanish  si)eak- 
Ing.  Within  my  own  district.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  Spanish-speakini?  bar- 
rios of  east  Los  Angeles  three  out  of  four 
drop  out  of  school.  The  causes  of  this 
educational  tragedy  can  be  found  In  the 
failure  of  our  school  systems  to  respond 
positively  to  the  cultural  heritage  and 
language  of  the  various  Latino  groups. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  Mexican 


Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  today  re- 
main basically  in  the  same  position  as  in 
1969,  particularly  in  employment  rates 
and  job  opportunities.  Even  though  labor 
force  participation  rates  have  increased, 
unemployment  has  worsened.  In  1969, 
unemployment  rates  for  males  and  fe- 
males, 16  years  of  age  or  older,  were  5.5 
and  7.4  percent  respectively  for  Mexican 
Americans,  and  6.4  and  6.1  percent  for 
Puerto  Rlcans.  In  1972,  these  figures 
jumped  to  7.9  and  9.1  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans and  8.8  and  17.6  for  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Another  major  employment  problem  is 
the  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  profes- 
sional and  white  collar  positions.  A  com- 
parison of  1969  and  1972  figiures  shows 
very  little  change  in  the  dlstribuUon  of 
types  of  jobs  held  by  Mexican  Americans 
and  Puerto  Rlcans.  In  1969,  only  18.5  per- 
cent of  Mexican  American  and  19.3  per- 
cent of  Puerto  Rican  workers  held  white 
collar  jobs.  In  1972  the  situation  wors- 
ened for  Mexican  Americans,  falling  to 
17.5  and  improved  only  marginally  for 
Puerto  Ricans  at  21.5  percent. 

Although  Income  figures  show  in- 
creases in  median  family  income  for 
Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans, 
under  closer  scrutiny  the  improvement  is 
only  an  illusion.  In  1969,  the  median 
family  Income  for  the  total  population 
was  $7,894  and  in  1972,  $10,285.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $2,391  for  the 
whole  population,  but  the  increase  among 
Mexican  American  families  was  only 
$1,998  and  among  Puerto  Ricans,  $1,216. 
Clearly  the  rate  of  Increase  among  these 
Spanish-speaking  groups  failed  to  match 
the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  population 
and.  in  fact,  was  negligible  in  face  of  our 
inflationary  spiral. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  percentage  of  Mexican  Americans 
and  Puerto  Ricans  below  the  low  in- 
come level  are  far  greater  than  the  na- 
tional average.  While  12.5  percent  of  the 
total  population  fell  below  the  low  in- 
come level  in  1972,  28.9  percent  of  Mexi- 
can Americans  and  32.2  percent  of  Puerto 
Ricans  were  living  in  poverty. 

All  in  all,  a  comparison  of  1969  data 
with  more  recent  statistics  paints  a  dis- 
appointing picture  of  progress  for  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans.  The  fact  Is 
there  has  been  very  little  improvement 
in  the  social  and  economic  level  of  Mex- 
ican Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  since 
1969.  The  continuing  lack  of  opportimlty 
has  meant  a  tremendous  waste  of  val- 
uable human  talent  and  resources. 

This  pattern  of  neglect  has  also  been 
reflected  in  the  au-ea  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. As  you  may  recall,  in  November 
1970  President  Nixon  announced  a  16- 
point  program  to  Incresise  Federal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  Spanish 
speaking.  Last  year  a  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  program.  It  was  their 
unanimous  and  bipartisan  conclusion 
that  there  had  been  "no  significant  in- 
cresise In  the  level  of  Spanish -speaking 
employment  relative  to  the  total  work 
force  since  the  inception  of  the  16 -point 
program." 

During  my  investigations  this  year  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  found  a  similar  lack  of  progress 
within  such  agencies  as  the  Treasury 


Department,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Department  of  Treasury,  for  Instance, 
showed  just  2.2  percent  overall  Spanish- 
speaking  employment  with  only  0.7  per- 
cent at  management  levels — OS  13- 
18.  Postal  Service  figures  revealed  2.7 
percent  Spanish-speaking  employment 
with  only  0.9  percent  in  postal  executive 
service  categories.  And  the  Office  of 
Management  smd  Budget,  which  for- 
mulates the  President's  budget  and 
evaluates  equal  employment  perform- 
ance, produced  the  worse  record  with 
only  0.8  percent  Spanish  speaking.  This 
Is  the  reason  why  this  committee  was 
established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  are  so  great  ♦Jiat 
there  is  no  time  and  no  room  for  any 
of  its  administrators  or  any  of  its  em- 
ployers tc  be  involved  In  any  partisan 
political  campaigns.  When  this  com- 
mittee was  originally  established  under 
the  Johnson  administration,  I  called  the 
Director  and  spoke  with  him  with  re- 
gard to  this  problem.  He  agreed  that  the 
probleqas  of  the  Spanish  speaking  were 
so  great  that  he  should  not  continue  in 
his  endeavor  to  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  stopped.  When  this  new 
Director  was  appointed,  I  also  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  and  tried  to 
impress  him  with  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  the  Spanish  speaking  were 
great  that  there  was  no  time  or  no  room 
for  him  or  anybody  else  to  be  Involved 
in  partisan  political  campaigns. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee to  help  reverse  this  Federal  ne- 
glect and  seek  viable  solutions  to  Span- 
ish-speaking needs  without  involvement 
in  partisan  politics.  As  long  as  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  lack  of  opportunity 
and  political  representation  for  the  Sp€in- 
ish-speaking,  there  Is  need  for  a  Cabinet- 
level  unit.  This  bill  offers  a  constructive 
approach  which  will  strengthen  this 
agency  and  return  it  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  legislation.  I  urge  you 
to  join  me  In  adopting  this  approach 
and  renewing  our  commitment  to  serve 
the  Spanish-speaking. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  very  short  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legrlslation. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors.  however.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  in  spon- 
soring this  bill  I  did  not  Intend,  nor  do  I 
now,  to  In  any  way  pass  any  kind  of  judg- 
ment on  past  activities  of  anyone  con- 
nected with  this  organization.  The  guide- 
lines for  the  futiire  I  consider  are  Intelli- 
gent guidelines  for  the  future  only.  They 
will  keep  this  very  unique  organization 
out  of  trouble  In  the  future,  but  It  Is  not 
meant  on  my  part  to  be  any  type  of  judg- 
ment on  past  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  highly  recommend  that 
everjbody  vote  "si." 
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Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HiNSHAW ) . 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
HJl.  10397.  I  beUeve  that  some  of  the 
points  brought  out  about  this  bill  today 
indicate  that  perhaps  we  should  afford 
its  opponents  time  for  more  extensive 
debate  about  the  possibility  of  creating 
an  exception  to  the  Hatch  Act  that  we 
might  later  regret. 

Wheretis  I  intend  to  support  this 
legislation — and  I  have  a  large  number 
of  Spanish-speaking  people  in  my  area: 
about  10  percent  of  my  constituents  are 
Spanish  speaking— I  do  think  we  should 
have  more  extensive  debate  upon  points 
that  have  been  brought  up  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  today,  even  though  I  will  sup- 
port the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  the  re- 
sponsible and  sensible  course  of  action 
at  this  time  by  those  of  us  who  truly 
support  the  Cabinet  committee  and  Its 
overall  objective  would  be  to  defeat  this 
bill  under  suspension  at  least,  and  send 
it  back  to  House  administration  to  clean 
up  &nd  to  come  back  to  the  House  under 
a  rule  where  the  bill  can  be  fully  de- 
bated, and  those  of  us  who  have  reserva- 
tions concerning  some  of  Its  provisions 
can  offer  amendments  and  get  a  vote  on 
those  amendments? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes,  I  would  think 
that  would  be  a  very  good  procedure. 
Certainly  we  have  a  difficult  time  limit 
in  that  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People  now  expire,  I  understand,  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  but  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  more  extensive  debate  upon  ele- 
ments in  this  bill,  and  I  think  probably 
to  defeat  the  suspension  would  be  a  good 
way  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  said 
regional  offices  would  be  set  up  ail  over 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  give 
to  this  cabinet  committee.  They  gave  $1 
million  last  year,  and  if  they  give  the 
same  amoxmt  this  year,  one-half  of  that 
would  be  obligated  for  regional  offices. 
The  testimony  before  us  was  it  would 
take  at  least  $100,000  to  run  an  office 
with  two  or  three  people  in  It  to  bring 
these  programs  to  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  people.  Ninety  percent 
of  these  people  live  in  six  of  the  present 
Federal  regions.  That  would  mean  maybe 
five  or  six  regional  offices,  if  they  set 
the  offices  up,  and  if  they  get  the  money. 
If  they  get  $1.2  million,  there  would  be  a 
maximum  of  six  offices,  but  that  is  up 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  Jo 
not  know  how  much  they  are  going  to 
give  on  this  matter,  but  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  provide  sufficient  funds. 
But  let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  this  fact.  Two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  advocated  this 
committee,  President  Johnson  and  Pres- 


ident Nixon.  Twice  the  Congress  has 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  this  committee, 
and  this  Is  the  third  extension.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  the  original  bill 
and  we  had  a  second  bill,  to  extend  the 
authorization.  This  is  the  third  time  we 
have  come  before  the  Members  for  such 
an  authorization  of  such  sums  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  deems  to  be 
advisable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal)  said  there  are 
close  to  14  million  Spsinlsh-speaklng 
people  in  the  United  States;  our  second 
largest  minority  group.  No  other  national 
group  is  in  this  particular  condition. 
Most  of  these  people  are  native  bom  cit- 
izens. Many  are  descended  from  ances- 
tors who  lived  here  before  the  English- 
speaking.  Many  of  these  people  have 
been  brought  across  the  border  to  work 
for  pittances  on  farms  In  the  border 
coimtles  of  California,  including  my  own 
dlstrict^Some  of  them  have  had  children 
in  the  tfnited  States  who  are  now  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  These  people  are  In 
an  underprivileged  group,  denied  because 
of  their  language  difficulties  in  the  main, 
their  access  to  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  $1.2  million  or  $1.5 
million  is  a  small  gesture  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  these  14  million 
people,  the  men,  women,  and  children  In 
many  instances,  who  are  doing  the  most 
menial  types  of  agricultural  labor  in  the 
United  States.  I  say  to  make  a  big  fight 
on  the  prohibition  of  partisan  political 
activity  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  one 
man  Is  to  look  at  the  mote  and  refuse  to 
see  the  beam  that  Is  In  the  eye  of  our 
society. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  humane  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  here  and  let  us 
pass  this  bill,  as  two  Congresses  have, 
and  as  two  Presidents  Including  the  one 
now  in  office  have  asked  because  they 
realized  that  here  are  peculiar  condi- 
tions. 

I  assure  the  Members  there  will  be  no 
proliferation  of  field  offices  throughout 
the  United  States  as  far  as  we  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  and.  support  for 
Chairman  Henry  M.  Ramirez,  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish -Speaking  People.  At  my  request 
the  CCOSSP  was  instrumental  In  chan- 
neling Federal  funds  into  one  of  the 
cities  located  In  my  district,  Parlier. 
Calif.  Rewarding  results  are  already  Im- 
minent. Construction  began  last  month 
on  a  new  $400,000  Parlier  community 
center.  The  project  Is  being  financed 
with  the  help  of  a  $268,821  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  F^irthermore,  a  medical 
clinic  begins  operating  this  month  on  a 
full-time  basis,  thanks  to  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Cabinet  Committee's 
sissistance  was  Instrumental  in  securing 
these  funds. 

The  city  of  Parlier,  located  In  my  dis- 
trict, has  a  population  of  85  percent 
Mexican-American  descent.  My  distin- 
guished constituent,  the  Honorable  An- 
drew Benites,  mayor  of  Pau-ller,  along 


with  city  government  officials,  has  led 
the  planning  of  the  future  of  the  com-, 
munity.  In  1972,  in  their  first  month  in 
office,  the  officials  conferred  with  the 
staff  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  and  re- 
ceived invaluable  assistance  regarding 
implementation  of  major  plans. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
rise  in  support  of  HH.  10397.  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  work  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish -Speaking  People. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiKLD)  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  drafting  legislation  that  can  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
while  preventing  the  Committee  from 
being  engaged  in  political  activities. 

The  role  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
people  in  our  society  is  difficult  for  a 
variety  of  complex  reasons.  I  am  sure  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  rich  cultural  heri- 
tage we  have  received  from  these  people. 

The  Committee  can  continue  for  the 
remainder  of  its  5-year  life  to  compile 
and  disseminate  information  on  Federal 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  and  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  these  programs  can  be  improved. 

I  have  often  seen  demonstrated  the 
proud  tradition  of  individual  initiative 
and  self-sufficiency  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  In  California.  They  face  lin- 
guistic and  economic  barriers  but  with 
an  Indomitable  spirit  and  determination 
to  conquer  them. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish  Speaking  People 
is  the  only  Federal  mechanism  directly 
serving  this  coim try's  12  million  Spanish- 
sumamed  Americans.  This  committee 
functions  In  the  hope  of  seeing  the  sec- 
ond largest,  but  fastest  growing  minor- 
ity, at  last  obtain  an  equitable  share  of 
Government  funds,  and  an  equitable 
nimiber  of  decision  and  policj-making 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Nationwide,  unemployment  for  Span- 
ish speaking  persons  is  at  10  percent  and 
many  of  those  who  are  working  receive 
below  poverty  incomes.  Within  Govern- 
ment there  must  be  an  apparatus  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  programs  are  reaching 
these  people,  a  people  unique  In  that  they 
have  maintained  with  pride  their  rich 
language  and  culture. 

In  Wyoming,  where  over  4  percent  of 
the  population  Is  Spanish  sumamed — 
13,894  In  the  1970  census — new  and  grow-  i 
Ing  opportunities  are  developing.  With  an 
impending  boom  in  resource  extraction 
and  development,  there  will  be  groimd- 
level  opportunities  in  which  to  grow  with 
the  economy.  Not  only  will  there  be  op- 
portunities in  industry,  but  also  in  the 
services  and  needs  associated  with  an  In- 
flux of  population  in  small  communities. 
There  is  no  reason  why  persons  of 
Hispanic  descent  cannot  and  should  not 
become  established  and  be  sitting  on  the 
boards  of  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  with  their  Anglo  neighbors. 
They  too  should  be  reaping  the  l)eneflts 
of  their  labors.  We  will  not  have  future 
mass  immigrations  from  Ireland,  Oer- 
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many,  or  southern  Europe  to  supply  a 
new  labor  force,  to  bring  imagination 
and  new  blood  into  our  lifestream. 

This  time  the  burden  falls  on  all  Amer- 
icans alike  to  contribute,  to  revitalize 
and  build  America  from  within.  Ameri- 
cans of  Hispanic  descent  are  a  ptirt  of 
our  mix  and  are  entitled  to  every  oppor- 
txmity  and  advantage  available  to  other 
Americans.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish  Speaking  Peo- 
ple is  a  step  in  the  direction  to  assure 
that  they  may  share  in  prosperity,  and 
share  in  the  growth  and  building  of  a 
greater  America. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  10397, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  authorlzaUon  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Opportunities  for  Spanish -Speaking 
People  until  December  31,  1974. 

This  committee  was  established  in  1969 
to  assure  that  Federal  programs  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  Spanish-sumamed  individuals. 
It  has  made  sure  that  Federal  programs 
have  provided  the  assistance  that  these 
people  need  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  looked  for  new  programs  that  may 
be  necessary  to  handle  problems  imique 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  American. 

During  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  and  Military  Operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, it  was  made  known  that  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee has  not  fulfilled  its  intended  obliga- 
tions— it  has  not  gotten  close  to  the  peo- 
ple It  it  trying  to  help.  Other  critics  say 
that  the  committee  was  used  for  partisan 
political  purposes  in  the  1972  campaigns 
I  feel  that  this  bill,  H Jl.  10397,  will  ap- 
pease these  critics.  First,  the  bill  will 
make  the  committee  more  responsive  to 
the     Spanish -speaking     American     by 
establishing  regional  o£Qces  and  requir- 
ing that  50  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  for  salaries  be  expended  throiigh 
these  regional  offices.  Second,  the  bill 
prohibits  anyone  connected  with  the  or- 
ganization from  trying  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  a  political  election  as  well 
as  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Moreover  it  expands  the  membership 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  to  include  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Transporta- 
tion as  wen  as  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  which  Includes  many 
areas  of  Involvement  that  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  lives  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  the  com- 
mittee to  advise  and  assist  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanish-sumamed  groups 
and  individuals  in  receiving  legal  assist- 
ance, when  necessary. 

I  believe  that  the  continuance  of 
funding  for  this  committee  is  vital  for 
the  well-being  and  Improvement  of 
the  Spanish -speaking  and  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  American.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10397  by  my  coUeagues 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  avidly 
support  the  move  for  Improving  condi- 
tions for  aU  nationalities  and  minorities 
wltliln  our  Nation  and  for  effective  legis- 
lation to  meet  that  objective.  Creation  In 
1969  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities For  Spanish-Speaking  Peo- 


ples, was  in  essence  formulated  for  ont 
main  principle:  To  help  insure  the  Fed- 
eral programs  are  responsive  to  Spanish 
speaking  and  sumamed  individuals. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  Spanish  Amer- 
Ic^g^  are    seriously    disadvantaged    in 
terms  of  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  health  care.  Thus,  the  objective 
of    the    Cabinet   committee.    I    believe, 
should  be  genuine  concern  to  act  effec- 
tively in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  our 
Spanish-American  citizens.  Yet.  over  the 
past  4  years  the  effort  by  the  Cabinet 
committee  has  fallen  short  of  intended 
goal.  Our  coUeagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  clearly  por- 
tray some  problems  which  can  develop 
in  a  Cabinet  committee  that  at  the  out- 
set would  seem  improbable.  For  example, 
the  Cabinet  committee  operates  largely 
from  its  Washington  headquarters  and 
Is  not  close  at  all  to  most  Spanish-speak- 
ing communities.  Second,  Cabinet  com- 
mittee membership,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  used  for  outright  partisan  political 
purposes   in   the   1972  Presidential  and 
congressional  campaigns. 

What  good  are  such  tactics  for  Span- 
ish-speaking communities  all  across  the 
Nation? 

The  impression  that  I  perceive  In  talk- 
ing with  minority  leaders,  remains  one  of 
Intense  pessimism  toward  the  Federal 
Government.  On  many  ocasslons,  Span- 
ish Americans  are  not  even  aware  that 
there  exists  a  Federal  Cabinet-level  com- 
mittee, whose  sole  purpose  is  to  help 
their  basic  necessities. 

How  can  we.  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  spend  money  on  a  cause  that 
presently  is  not  meeting  the  role  for 
which  It  was  created. 

The  moment  has  arrived  for  a  signifi- 
cant Improval  within  the  Cabinet  com- 
mittee. Hopefully,  this  bill  will  remedy 
the  situation  and  will  allow  the  Cabinet 
committee  to  Indeed  aid  our  fellow  Span- 
ish Americans. 

Although  the  Cabinet  committee's  per- 
formance has  been  disappointing  Span- 
ish communities  throughout  America 
need  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  their  behalf.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
support  the  authorization  for  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  Peoples. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  10397,  a  biU  to  ex- 
tend the  authorlzaUon  of  appropriations 
for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nlUes  for  Spanish -Speaking  People  until 
the  expiration  on  December  30  1974  of 
the  enabUng  legislation  which  created 
the  cabinet  committee.  This  leglslatlcm 
provides  much  needed  recognition  of  the 
problems  that  the  over  12  mlUlon  Span- 
ish-speaking and  Spanish-sumamed  cit- 
izens of  this  coimtry  face. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans  have  a 
national  unemployment  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. The  national  figure  is  below  5  per- 
cent. 

Housing  for  the  Spanish  speaking  is 
neariy  80  percent  substandard.  Twenty 
percent  of  Spanish-speaking  families  Uve 
on  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

School  dropout  rates  are  also  weU 
above  the  national  average.  These  sta- 
tistics are  in  a  sense  aU  related  to  one 
another.  Inadequate  food  and  housing 
relate  directly  to  poor  school  perform- 
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ance  and  truancy.  This  is  particularly 
tragic  In  today's  world  where  education 
counts  for  so  much. 

Schooling  was  the  bootstrap  by  which 
many  of  our  ethnic  minorities  puUed 
themselves  out  of  poverty  and  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  and 
social  life.  Their  experience  serves  as  a 
lesson  for  the  pUgjt  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  Without  a  similar  boost 
Spanlsh-sjjeaking  Americans  can  only 
expect  to  fail  further  behind  their  fel- 
low citizens  at  an  ever  increasing  pace 

What  is  needed  in  the  face  of  these 
sometimes  overwhelming  disadvantages 
in  all  areas  of  social  life— accentuated  by 
a  different  language  and  cultural  tradi- 
tion from  that  of  most  Americans— Is  a 
concerted  efTort  by  all  Americans  first  to 
understand  and  relate  the  experience  of 
our  Spanish-speaking  neighbors  to  oin- 
own  situation,  then  to  assist  with  aU  the 
forces  at  our  disposal  in  righting  the  in- 
equities under  which  so  many  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  live  and  work 
»i,",!i/^''  ^^  reason  that  I  voted  for 
the  1969  legislaUon  creating  the  Cabinet 
committee.  For  these  same  reasons  I  en- 
dorse   HH.    10397    today.   The   Cabinet 
committee   was  created   to  Insure  that 
Federal  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  bv  advis- 
ing agencies  and  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment when  Spanish -speaking  inter- 
ests are  affected  and  how  best  to  imple- 
ment programs  and  policies  which  are 
therefore    attuned    to    their   particular 
problems. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  House 
would  insure  expansion  of  that  role    It 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
needed  regional  ofBces  closer  to  various 
Spanish-speaking     communities.      The 
cabinet    committee,    moreover,     would 
move  from  its    purely  advisory  role  to 
one  more  representaUve  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking    community.    The    committee 
could  thus  offer  more  specific  assistance 
to    Spanish-speaking    individuals    and 
groups  in  obtaining  various  Government 
benefits.  Since  the  committee  would  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  problems  with  which 
^  would  concern  itself,  appropriations 
would  Increase  to  $1.5  mUhon  in  fiscal 
year   1974,  an  increase  of  $0.5  million 
irom  the  previous  year. 
#^>5-  ^Pfaker.  I  believe  that  the  work 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportuni- 
ties for  Spanish-Speaking  People  repre- 
sents only  a  smaU  part  of  what  we  can 
do  for  the  12  mlUlon  citizens  it  attempts 
to  serve.  These  Americans  look  to  the 
Feder^  Government  for  assistance  on 
m^  fronts.  They  must  deal  with  many 
Federal  agencies  and  departments.  This 
as  we  can  aU  testify,  can  sometimes  be 
a  demoralizing  experience.  The  feeling 
that  their  particular  problems  are  re- 
ceiving   attention    commensurate    with 
their  special  needs  is  therefore  very  im- 
^^^^JP^^P^^^'SPe&^ing  Americans. 
H.R.  10397  represents  only  a  smaU  step 
for  national  expenditure,  but  It  could 
hasten   a  giant  step  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  of  this  country— parity 
n  fact  as  weU  as  theory  with  their  fel- 
low Americans. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
urge  approval  of  H  R.  10397.  a  bUl  which 
would  extend  and  Improve  an  Important 
service      for      our      Spanish-speaking 
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brothers  and  sisters.  The  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opport\mltles  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  opening  new  vistas  and  oppor- 
tunities for  our  neglected  Spanish 
minorities,  deserves  not  only  the  funding 
authorizatlcm  necessary  to  continue  Its 
important  work,  but  also  protection 
from  political  Interference  which  has 
frustrated  and  obstructed  it  from  fully 
attaining  its  true  mission.  This  is  what 
this  blU  will  provide.  Free  of  political 
manipulation  and  open  to  greater  partic- 
ipation by  those  affected,  the  Cabinet 
Committee  can  return  benefits  many 
times  over  on  the  taxpayers  investment 
by  improving  understanding  and  har- 
mony between  our  citizens,  bettering  the 
lives  of  our  less  fortunate  brethren, 
reducing  the  causes  of  poverty,  crime 
and  misfortune,  and  opening  the  door 
to  aU  our  citizens  to  a  future  of  promise 
and  hope. 

The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  to  be  commended  for 
fashioning  this  thoughtful  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10397  is  not  dis- 
similar to  H.R.  261.  hitroduced  by  my 
colleague  from  California  <Mr.  Glenn 
Anderson)  and  myself,  which  would 
establish  the  same  type  of  Cabinet  com- 
mittee for  Asian-Americans. 

I  trust  that  H.R.  261  wiU  soon  receive 
congressional  approval. 

Today,  of  course,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  H.R.  10397.  which  will  enable 
the  Cabinet  Committee  for  the  Spanish- 
Speaking  to  strengthen  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  that  group  of  Americans. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifold)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rtiles  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  10397. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  241.  nays  130 
not  voting  63,  as  foUows: 
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TEAS— 241 

Abzug 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Donohue 

Adams 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Dnnan 

AdcUbbo 

ChamberUln      Diilakl 

Anderaon, 

Chlabolm 

du  Pont 

Calif. 

Clausen, 

Eckhardt 

Annunzlo 

DonH. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Armstrong 

Clay 

Ellberg 

Aspln 

Cohen 

BvRns.  Colo. 

Blaster 

Collins,  ni. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Bingham 

Collins.  Tex 

PaaceU 

Blatnlk 

Conable 

Findley 

Boggs 

Conlaa 

Plah 

Boland 

Conte 

Ptsher 

Brademas 

Corman 

Flood 

Brasco 

Cotter 

Foley 

Breckinridge 

Coughlln 

Ford. 

Brlnkley 

Cronln 

William  D. 

Brooks 

CulTer 

Forsyttae 

Daniels. 

Praser 

Brown.  Mich. 

Domini  ck 

V.    Frenzel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Danlelaon 

Frey 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Davis.  Wis 

Froehllch 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

de  laOarza 

Fulton 

Burgener 

Dellenback 

Olalmo 

Burke,  Calif. 

Drllums 

Ollmf^n 

Burke.  Ma«. 

Dent 

Oraaao 

Burton 

Derwlnskt 

Oray 

Camp 

Dlggi 

Oreen,  Pm. 

CXIX- 

— 2oaa— Part  ao 

Ouyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanr&han 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Baraha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hibert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUiis 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jordan 

Kartta 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlBter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matstinaga 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

Metcalfe 

Melcher 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Bo  wen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 

Clawaon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davla  S.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Bdwarda.  Ala. 
Brlenborn 
Flowers 
Fountain 


MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moor  bead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  Til 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

OBrlen 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

ParrlB 

Paasman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltciiard 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

RegxUa 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

NAYS— 130 

Prellnghuysen 
Oaydoe 
Oettys 
Oibbon« 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Ooodltng 
Oroas 
Drover 
Qunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketch  um 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Litton 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
McBwen 
McKay 
Madlgim 
Mann 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
MazEolt 
MUford 
Mlnahall,  Ohio 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkee 

Skubitc 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stokea 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sum  Tan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompeon.  N  J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Widnall 
WUliams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Young,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTINa — 63 


MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
Owena 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Qulllen 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rose 
Rouah 
Rousselot 
Ruth 

Satterfleld 
Baylor 
Scherle 
SchneebeU 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomaon.  Wis. 
Treen 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonnar 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUk>ii. 

Charlea.  Tex. 
WyUe 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  m. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zlon 


Alexander 

Anderson.  HI. 

Archer 

Aahley 

Badillo 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Boiling 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Cony  era 

Davis.  Oa. 

DingeU 

Dorn 

Each 

Eshleman 


Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Puqua 

Goldwater 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Grlfnths 

Gubaer 

Oude 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Heinz 
Holtzman 
Hudnut 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Leggett 
Mc^^jadden 
Madden 
Mathias,  Calif . 


Michel 

Mills,  AA. 
Mitchell,  j 
MoUohan 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nix 

Rallsback 
Bms 
Reld 

Booney,  N.Y. 
BTinnela 

Slak 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Steiger.  Wla. 
Symma 
Waldle 
White 
Young,  Fla. 
Zwacb 


So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)   the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eees. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Symma. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Gerald  B, 
Ford. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Gubaer. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Heinz 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  CalUomia. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Oom  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  nunols. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr   Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


\ 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  biU  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICTOR  LAPIDOS— VICTIM  OF  SO- 
VIET EMIGRATION  POLICIES 
(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privUege  for  me  to  participate  today  in 
the  "Congressional  Vigil"  which  wlU  take 
place  each  day  untU  flnjU  House  passage 
of  the  MUls- Vanik  amendment  and  the 
Trade  Reform  Act.  This  is  a  measure 
which  I  strongly  support  and  of  which  I 
am  a  eosponsor,  and  I  was  delighted  last 
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week  when  our  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  agreed  to  include 
the  amendment  in  the  bDl. 

The  issue  of  human  rights  and  freedom 
must  always  be  paramount  in  any  delib- 
erations by  tills  body.  The  denial  of  these 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  thousands 
of  its  citizens  who  want  to  leave  that 
country  and  emigrate  elsewhere  must 
constantly  be  brought  to  national  atten- 
tion and  our  concern  must  be  expressed. 
The  case  of  Victor  Lapldos  io  typical  of 
the  harassment  and  denial  of  human 
rights  experienced  by  so  many  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Victor  Lapldos.  a  doctor  of  technical 
sciences  who  worked  in  Moscow's  Auto- 
mobile Industry  Research  Institute,  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  in  Augxist 
1972.  and  was  granted  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  upon  payment  of 
a  S30.000  exit  fee.  This  is  an  astronomi- 
cal amount  of  money  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Dr.  Lapidos  could  not  hope  to  ac- 
cumulate that  much. 

Suddenly,  he  was  told  he  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  fee  if  he  left  the  U.S.S.R. 
within  10  days.  He  and  his  wife  quit  their 
jobs:  his  11-year-old  daughter  withdrew 
from  school:  and  his  19-year-old  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  were  expelled  from 
the  university.  The  family  was  evicted 
from  their  apartment  and.  after  the  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $1,000  for  an  exit 
visa  for  each  member  of  the  family,  they 
were  told  it  had  all  been  a  mistake  and 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  the  Soviet 
Union  imderstand  the  revulsion  we  feel 
upon  hearing  such  stories.  The  granting 
of  most-favored-nation  trade  status  is 
important  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
They  must  know  of  our.  concern  for 
human  rights.  The  adoption  of  the  Mills- 
Varuk  amendment  will  do  this.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  it  is  retained  in  the  Trade 
Reform  Act. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OP  BREAD. 
OCTOBER  2 

•  Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneou.s  matter. » 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. October  2.  is  the  International  Day 
of  Bread.  To  ticlp  celebrate  this  soeclal 
day  as  part  of  Harvest  Festival  Week,  I 
again  plan  to  distribute  a  complimentary 
loaf  of  bread  to  each  of  my  colleagues. 
This  complimentary  loaf  of  bread  is  in 
behalf  of  the  wheat  growers,  millers,  and 
bakers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  with  us  in  breaking  bread  in  thanks- 
ei-.ing  and  in  committing  our  re.sources 
to  world  peace,  understanding  and  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  for  all  of  mankind. 

Har.est  Festival  Week  has  become  a 
traditional  time  for  peoples  of  the  world 
to  come  together  and  express  thanks- 
giving for  the  annual  harvest  in  their 
native  lands.  To  fully  understand  the 
.significance  of  this  event,  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  article.  "The  World 
Has  a  Day  To  Remember"  and  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 


The  Woru)  Has  a  Dat  To  Remembkb 
Before  recorded  time,  the  famUy  of  man 
paused  each  autumn  for  rites  of  Joy  and 
gratitude  for  the  bounty  of  Nature.  Spon- 
taneous ceremonies  marked  the  oompIeUon 
of  his  harvest  from  field,  farm,  forest 
from  lakes,  streams  and  seas. 

This  compelling  Impulse  became  part  of 
tribal  or  religious  custom  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  memory.  You  stUl  find  Harvest 
Festivals — whether  for  grapes  that  make 
wine,  grains  for  bread,  or  flsh  or  meat  for  the 
larder — celebrated  by  most  people  of  the 
world. 

Following  the  Egyptians  and  those  before 
them,  the  Greeks  incarnated  the  concept  In 
a  goddess,  Demeter.  and  paid  her  homage. 
The  Romans  called  her  Ceres,  for  whom  ce- 
reals were  named.  Bread  came  to  symbolize 
all  food  and  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
the  soil,  the  rain,  the  sun.  the  seasons  and 
the  labor  of  arglculture. 

Bread  thus  signifies  the  reaping  of  all 
crops,  of  meat,  milk  and  food  Itself,  a  mean- 
ing expressed  In  prayer.  "Give  Us  This  Day 
.  .  ."  The  thought  gains  greater  Import  every 
day  as  governments  around  the  world  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  with  problems 
of  feeding  the  hungry  and  malnourished,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  token  of  such  values,  the  tradition  was 
revived  in  West  Germany  in  the  early  1950s 
as  a  "Day  of  Bread."  The  observance  spread 
to  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  to  the 
Americas  and  the  Far  East.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Governors  of  the  50 
Statei.  and  the  Mayors  of  scores  of  cities  an- 
nually proclaim  a  "Day  of  Bread"  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  "Harvest  Festival"  Week,  usually 
the  first  fuU  week  of  October.  Deeply  rooted 
in  the  legacy  of  all  mankind,  the  occasion 
has  won  acceptance  as  a  contribution  to  hu- 
man understanding,  person-to-person, 
around  the  world,  a  means  of  national  com- 
munication transcending  boundaries  of 
country,  creed,  or  politics. 
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we  witnessed  at  Wounded  Knee  I  spoke 
on  the  House  floor  urging  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  not  give  in  to  demands 
while  Uves  were  threatened.  Recently  I 
condemned  the  action  of  Ohio  State  offi- 
cials who  closed  down  a  State  park  under 
the  threat  of  a  bomb  scare.  In  Washing- 
ton we  have  seen  the  attempt  in  1971  to 
close  the  Federal  Government  and  In 
1972  the  violent  takeover  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  short  we  must  have 
a  poUcy  of  not  capitulaUng  to  acts  or 
threats  of  violence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment decision  to  close  down  the 
Schoenau  Processing  Center  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  center  must  remain  open. 

The  decision  was  made  imder  duress 
and  the  law  is  very  clear  that  a  promise 
made  under  duress  has  no  sUnding 
Therefore,  there  is  no  legal  reason  for 
the  Austrian  Government  to  keep  their 
promise  to  the  Arab  terrorists. 

The  Austrian  center  must  remain  open 
so  that  the  Jewish  refugees  can  continue 
to  leave  the  persecution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  it  must  remain  open  to  show 
the  Arabs  and  other  potential  terrorists 
that  they  will  not  achieve  their  goals 
through  acts  of  violence. 


WELCOME  TO  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


VIOLENCE  IN  AUSTRIA 


<Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
perai'^.sion  to  Fddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
processing  center  at  Schoenau.  Austria, 
where  thou^and.s  of  Soviet  Jewish  refu- 
gee.^ have  been  processed  as  they  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  new  life  in  Israel. 
I  \va.s  shocked  by  the  news  this  weekend 
that  the  Austrian  Government,  under 
Arab  terrorist  threats,  agreed  to  close 
douTi  the  center. 

The  decision  to  close  down  the  Scho- 
enau Center  was  hailed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  Terrorist  Movement  as  their 
greatest  victory  to  date.  The  decision 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  Once  terror- 
i.st.s  win  one  objective  through  violence, 
they  will  tr>'  again  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise «.ith  those  who  are  willing  to 
blackmail  society  to  achieve  their  goials 

When  I  visited  Austria  and  Lsrael  to 
inspect  the  International  refugee  pro- 
gram I  was  impressed  by  the  fine  work 
done  in  the  Austrian  center:  it  would  be 
deplorable  if  this  link  in  the  migration 
program  waa  broken. 

We  have  wltne.s6ed  acts  of  violence  in 
England  with  the  terrorist  bombings  and 
in  Ireland:  both  of  these  countries  stood 
up  to  the  terrorist«.  During  the  violence 


•  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion that  I  place  before  the  House  an 
editorial  from  the  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 29.  1973.  issue  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Home  News— an  editorial  which  remarks 
upon  the  recent  visit  to  New  Bnmswlck, 
N.J.  of  His  Excellency  Jozsef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  Cardinal  Mindszentv  has 
become  a  living  legend  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  as 
a  symbol  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  point 
out  that  the  Home  News  editorial  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  in  Hungarian 
thanks  to  the  translation  of  Mr.  Laszlo  I. 
Dienes.  who  for  30  years  has  edited  the 
Magyar  Herald,  the  Hungarian  news- 
paper in  the  eastern  United  States.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

WELcoNir.   Cardinal 

With  great  pleasure  and  pride,  our  com- 
munity today  welcomes  Josef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  Primate  of  Hungary  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Esztergom,  who  Is  making  a  four- 
day  visit  during  which  he  wUl  officiate  at 
the  dedication  of  the  relocated  St.  Ladlalaua 
Church  on  Somerset  Street. 

The  visit  of  this  extraordinary  religious 
leader  Is  a  singular  honor  for  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  81 -year-old  prelate,  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  U  known  the  world  over  as  an 
ardent  foe  of  communism,  a  champion  of 
freedom  In  his  beloved  homeland,  and  the 
unflaR(?ing  conscience  of  the  free  world 

Cardinal  Mlnd.s:-enty  spent  33^cars  of  hLi 
life,  except  for  four  days,  either  in  prL-jon  or 
as  a  refugee  In  the  United  State  mUslon  In 
Budapest  Sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
by  the  Communist  government  In  Hungary 
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in  1049,  the  cardinal  was  released  by  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  during  the  1966  re- 
beUlon.  When  the  tragic  uprising  was  brutally 
put  down,  the  cardinal  took  refuge,  after  four 
days.  In  the  American  mission  in  Budapest 
where  he  remained,  silenced  but  unbending, 
until  called  from  his  exile  by  Pope  Paul  VI 
In  1971. 

The  courageous  and  steadfast  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  has  lived  since  1971  In  Vienna, 
a  living  symbol  of  one  extraordinary  Individ- 
ual's unrelenting  battle  against  tyranny. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty's  visit  to  New  Brunswick,  we 
Join  with  the  Hungarian  community  in  ex- 
tendlr.g  our  warmest  welcome  and  our  sln- 
cerest  admiration  and  respect  for  a  great 
man. 

thank  you 

The  Home  News  Is  Indebted  to  Laszlo  I. 
Dienes  for  the  Hungarian  translation,  which 
appears  on  Page  1.  of  our  editorial  welcom- 
ing Josel  Cardinal  Mi  .dsienty.  For  more 
tlian  30  years  Mr.  Dienes  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Magyar  Herald,  the  only  Hungarian 
weekly  newspaper  In  the  eastern  United 
States.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  assist- 
ance. 


INQUIRY      INTO      CHARGES      MADE 
AGAINST  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  has  erred  in  declining  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  the  request  of  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew  to  "undertake  a  full  in- 
quiry" into  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  him  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Maryland. 

Based  unon  precedent,  there  Is  clear 
evidence  that  the  Vice  President  should 
look  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  situation  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  just  as 
clear  that  the  House  should  respond  by 
making  the  investigation  which  will  de- 
termine the  true  facts  of  the  charges  be- 
fore any  further  action  is  taken  out- 
side of  Congress. 

My  position  on  the  House's  responsi- 
bility has  been  fortified  by  a  telegram 
I  received  today  from  the  Honorable 
Winfleld  Dunn,  Goveinor  of  Tennessee, 
in  which  he  asks  me  to  prevail  upon  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  reconsider  your  decision 
and  allow  an  Immediate  investigation  of 
the  charges  against  the  Vice  President. 
Governor's  Dunn's  telegram  is  included 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Imploie  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  it  due  consideration. 
In  your  response  to  the  Vice  President's 
letter  on  September  25.  you  indicated 
that  you  would  not  "take  any  action  on 
the  letter  at  this  time." 

That  decision  was  several  days  ago. 
Since  that  time,  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  calling  upon  you  to  instruct 
an  appropriate  committee  to  begin  the 
investigation.  Respected  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  asked  you  to  re- 
consider your  decision  and  take  this 
rour.se.  As  you  have  given  more  thought 
to  the  proposition,  I  trust  that  you  see 
it  as  your  constitutional  duty  to  under- 
take the  Investigation.  You  can  make 


this  decision  without  waiting  for  action 
on  the  resolutions.  I  am  confident  a  ma- 
jority of  your  colleagues  in  this  body  will 
support  you  In  carrying  out  this  respon- 
sibility. 

The  telegram  from  Governor  Dunn  fol- 
lows: 

Nashvilxe,  Tenn. 
Hon.  LaMaa  Baker, 

119    Cannon    Office    Building.    Capitol    Hill. 
Washington,  B.C. 

I  honestly  request  that  you  as  a  member  of 
Tennessee  delegation  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  prevail  on  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  to  reconsider  his  decision 
and  to  allow  an  immediate  iuveatigation  of 
cl-.arges  i  f  kickbacks  and  bribery  against 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  Is  imperative  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion be  conducted  by  the  House  to  determine 
the  fa^ts.  To  date  the  Vice  President  has  onlv 
been  terribly  abused  without  concrete 
grounds  of  factuality  or  authenticity.  With 
the  leaks  of  information  conccrnir.g  the 
Grand  Jury  Investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Agnew,  It  seems  to  mo  to  bs  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  him  to  get  fair  hearing 
iiny  ether  way.  I  strongly  share  the  Vice 
President's  view  that  under  constitution  the 
only  avenue  open  for  all  the  facts  to  be  made 
known  is  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  support  an  Investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter by  tl.e  House  and  it  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  you  share  my  desire. 

Gov.  WiNFiELD  Dunn. 


HOW  MUCH  LONGER? 

•  Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  fifth  legislative  day  in  succession  that 
I  have  taken  the  floor  to  briefly  but  ear- 
nestly urge  the  administratioli  to  do 
something  specific  and  concrete  for  as- 
sistance to  our  hard-pressed  farmers  now 
derperately  needing  adequate  quantities 
of  gasoline  and  dicsd  fuel  to  move  from 
the  fields  feed  grain  and  soybeans  in  the 
days  that  lie  ahead.  They  ab^o  need  some 
positive  assurance  tl.at  there  will  be 
forthcoming  an  allqcation  of  propane  in 
the  event  crops  need  to  be  dried. 

For  the  past  3  nionths  our  office  has 
been  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  ui-p- 
ing  action  by  Governor  Love.  We  have 
called  his  attention  to  the  unbelievable 
circumstances  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict where  suppliers  of  diesel  fuel  admit 
and  agree  they  have  available  product  in 
their  tanks,  but  are  prohibitedlrom  sell- 
ing it  by  orders  from  higher  up.  What  a 
spectacle  that  this  idnd  of  refusal  to  sell 
exists  when  crops  remain  imharvested  in 
the  fields,  particula.ly  silage  which  must 
be  cut  right  now.  or  else  suffer  a  loss  in 
feed  value. 

Just  today  I  asked  our  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  when  to  expect  floor 
action  on  mandntor>-  legislation  for  al- 
location of  petroleum  products.  His  an- 
swer was  within  a  week  or  10  days  with 
the  hope  our  bill  would  be  agreed  to  by 
the  other  body  and  a  conference  avoided. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  leg- 
islation and  we  have  not  needed  any 
since  April  of  this  year.  Anyone  who  can 
read  English  can  see  from  the  language 
of  Public  Law  93-28  that  there  is  a  clear 
and  Indisputable  grant  of  authority  for 
allocation  of  petroleum  fuels. 

Why  does  this  administration  wait? 
Why  does  Governor  Love's  office  do 
nothing?  Well,  these  questions  remain 
im  answered  day  after  day,  even  week 
after  week. 

The  record  will  show  that  Governor 
Love  came  out  of  the  West  to  become 
energy  czar  away  back  about  July  1  of 
this  year.  As  nearly  as  most  of  us  can 
determine,  he  has  done  nothing  since 
his  arrival  on  the  Washington  scene  but 
make  lofty  pronoimcements  about  the 
disruptive  effect  of  any  kind  of  alloca- 
tion on  private  enterprise.  He  means  he 
does  not  want  to  disturb  the  tr::nqui]lity 
of  the  giant  oil  companies.  He  has  re- 
peatedly deplored  the  bureaucracy  he 
says  would  be  needed  to  enforce  alloca- 
tions. By  that  he  means  he  wants  to  let 
the  major  oil  corporations  continue  to 
do  as  they  jolly  well  please  while  the  in- 
dependents and  the  public  suffer  the 
continued  hardship  of  fuel  shortages. 
Meanwhile,  Governor,  the  condition  of 
our  farmers  progressively  worsens. 


AUSTRIA:   1938  RE\T[SITED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  response 
of  the  Austrian  Government  to  the  de- 
mands of  two  Arab  terrorists  to  close 
down  the  processing  center  for  So\1et 
Jewish  emigrces  bourd  for  Israel  is  i-o 
outrageous  that  it  L>  difficult  to  comment 
in  moderate  term.^.  The  articn  of  the 
Austrian  Government  makes  it  even  more 
clear  why  Israel  takes  the  position  that 
its  security  and  that  of  its  citizens 
abroad  can  never  be  left  to  others  to 
defend.  Austria's  historj-  is  not  without 
blemish.  During  the  Nazi  era  its  citizens 
cooperated  extensively  with  Germanj- 
and  overwhelming^-  supported  An- 
schluss. Now,  once  again.  Austria  is  tak- 
ing an  action  against  Jews  which  can 
only  call  up  that  past. 

Unfortunatelj-.  Austria  is  not  alone  in 
submitting  to  extortionate  Arab  de- 
mands. The  French,  in  their  eagerness 
to  achieve  oil  concessions  in  Algeria  and 
other  African  countries,  turned  its  back 
on  Israel  and  provided  IsraeFs  eneny,-. 
Libya,  with  Mirages,  knowing  they 
would  be  available  to  Egypt  At  the  same 
time  it  denied  Israel  the  sanie  planes. 
Great  Britain  has  made  it  clear  that  its 
desire  to  do  business  with  Arab  states 
will  not  be  impeded  by  ary,-  display  of 
fair  play  vis-a-vLs  Israel  in  the  Security 
Cotmcil.  And.  of  course,  the  Japanese,  in 
submission  to  Arab  threats,  have  en-  f 
gaged  In  an  economic  Iwycott  of  Israel 
by  refusing  to  sell  key  electronic  and 
other  items  whicii  Israel  needs.  This  is 
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only  a  partial  list  of  nations  that  have 
failed  to  give  Israel  fair  treatment,  to  say 
nothing  of  support  when  Israel  has  been 
in  need  of  help.  It  also  does  not  take  into 
account  the  recent  drive  by  certain 
American  oil  companies,  Mobil  and 
Standard  Oil  of  California  among  them, 
to  change  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  making  it  less  favorable  to 
Israel. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
Security  Council  shows  that  on  almost 
every  occasion,  the  governments  I  have 
listed  and  those  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  exciised  Arab  terrorism  and 
condemned  Israel's  counteractions  to 
deter  that  terrorism.  If  other  countries, 
such  as  Austria,  do  not  seek  to  deter  ter- 
rorism by  apprehending  the  terrorists 
and  instead  choose  to  deter  it  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  terrorists'  demands,  then 
what  choice  does  Israel  have  but  to 
strike  the  terrorists  wherever  they  might 
And  sanctuary? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  its 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  state  in  1955, 
Aiistria  has  sought  to  win  its  way  back 
as  a  respected  democratic  nation  in  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  in  heretofore  pro- 
viding a  way  station  for  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees.  Austria  had  in  part  demon - 
started  some  contrition  for  its  anti- 
Semitic  outrages  of  the  past,  but  its  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  close  Schoenau 
Castle  to  Israel-bound  Soviet  Jews  is  so 
grotesque  that  if  not  rescinded,  it  can 
only  cause  all  decent  people  to  ponder 
how  different  is  Austria  today  than  in 
1938  when  Anschluss  occurred. 

Nations  normally  principled  look  away 
when  Arab  nations  encourage  and  sup- 
port terrorists,  and  give  them  sanctuary, 
as  Libya  habitually  does,  while  they  are 
quick  to  condemn  Israel's  actions  taken 
in  self-defense  to  stop  the  terrorists. 
Where  is  Justice? 


RAISE    HELL    WITH    THE    COST    OP 
LIVING  COUNCIL 

'Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
about  every  day  I  get  a  mimeographed 
copy  of  a  hell-raising  speech  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  in  my  packet 
of  press  releases  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  he  lambasts  those 
decisionmakers  who  have  foolishly  dis- 
rupted meat  production,  or  some  other 
kind  of  food  production,  with  unwise 
price  controls. 

Prom  coast  to  coast  he  tells  his  audi- 
ences that  the  Cost  of  Uving  Council's 
actions  are  disastrous,  that  their  de- 
cisions are  counterproductive  by  de- 
stroying incentives  to  raise  hogs  and  feed 
cattle,  closing  down  food  production 
plants  and  causing  all  sort  of  havoc 
throughout  the  food  industry, 

I  wish  he  would  raise  hell  instead  with 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  here  in  Wash- 
ington, give  come  of  it  to  John  Dunlop. 
who  runs  the  CLC,  or  carry  his  case  on 
up  to  the  President. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  But2  told  the  Amer- 


ican Meat  Institute  in  Chicago  1  week 
ago  today: 

We've  Just  come  through  a  period  when, 
due  to  very  heavy  consumer  pressures,  we 
temporarUy  shelved  producer  incentives  in 
food  production,  Including  meat.  The  results 
tiave  been  disastrous. 

f^lce  ceilings  imposed  on  meat  at  the  re- 
taU  counter  have  been  counter-productive. 
Just  as  many  of  us  knew  they  woxUd,  and  so 
predicted  at  the  time. 

Freezing  retaU  prices  for  food  whUe  pro- 
duction and  processing  costs  continued  to 
mount  had  the  predictable  effect.  Producers 
and  processors  simply  cut  their  losses  and 
reduced  or  shut  down  their  operations. 

Baby  chicks  destroyed  a  few  months  ago 
mean  less  chickens  on  the  market.  Breeder 
Socks  sold  off  mean  one  complete  life  cycle  In 
the  life  of  a  chicken  before  the  Industry  can 
get  back  Into  full  production. 

Pregnant  sows  taken  to  market  earlier  this 
year,  because  the  profit  motive  has  been  re- 
moved and  pork  producers  no  longer  could 
find  their  incentive  In  the  marketplace,  mean 
fewer  pork  chops  next  winter. 

Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  beef,  breeding 
herds  were  not  liquidated  durtog  the  freeze. 
For  the  most  part,  the  animals  stayed  out 
there  on  the  pasture  and  range.  Now,  since 
the  beef -price  ceUlng  has  been  lifted,  beef  Is 
starting  to  come  to  market,  although  many 
animals  are  heavier  than  would  have  been  the 
case  If  cattle  marketings  had  remained  nor- 
mal. 

These  are  points  that  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed, but  there  are  many  more  hard 
facts  to  be  faced  if  consumers  are  going 
to  have  adequate  supplies  of  American 
beef. 

The  Secretary  was  mistaken  about 
beef  starting  to  come  to  market. 

There  always  has  been  some  coming 
to  market,  but  not  enough,  and  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  spoke  the  volume  had 
not  picked  up.  Cattle  marketings  last 
week  were  still  nmning  about  10  percent 
behind  last  year.  The  big  bulge  that  Cost 
of  Living  Council  predicted  had  not  ma- 
terialized when  the  Secretary  made  that 
speech;  buyers  were  offering  such  low 
prices  for  cattle  that  many  producers 
were  still  holding,  rather  than  accept- 
ing bankruptcy  returns  for  products  it 
had  taken  years  to  produce. 

The  cattle  business  was  in  such  agony 
that  placement  of  cattle  on  feed  for  mar- 
kets next  year  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  head  behind  last  year's  level. 
Placements  on  feed  have  been  off  since 
last  April,  when  the  beef  boycott  threat- 
ened the  solvency  of  the  business,  and 
they  will  continue  to  stay  down  until 
prices  are  stabilized  at  least  at  a  break- 
even level. 

These  are  the  points  that  have  to  be 
made  emphatically  here  where  it  coimts 
with  the  people  who  are  damaging  sup- 
ply meat  decisions. 

And  now  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
rejected  an  emergency  price  order  for 
October  milk  earlier  this  week.  Secre- 
tary Butz's  Dairy  Division  recommended 
that  the  base  for  pricing  class  I  fluid 
milk  in  October  be  set  at  $6.95  per  hun- 
dredweight, an  increase  of  57  cents  cwt 
but  CLC  rejected  It  Did  USDA  press  its 
position  at  the  CLC?  Who  appealed  It 
to  the  President  to  point  out  this  detri- 
mental decision  that  will  affect  milk 
supplies? 

Milk  production  In  the  United  States 
was  off  0  7  percent  In  January.  Dairy 


herds  were  being  liquidated.  They  have 
continued  to  be  liquidated  and  production 
was  down  3.8  percent  by  August.  The 
dairy  division,  realizing  the  increasing 
costs  of  dairymen  tried  to  stop  the  trend 
with  the  modest  price  Increase.  We  are 
short  on  fluid  milk  already  in  some  of 
our  ciUes.  Yet  CLC  rejected  the  modest 
increase. 

Secretary  Butz  should  note  that  this 
also  is  a  "disastrous"  and  "coimter-pro- 
ductive"  new  price  ceiling  John  Dunlop 
was  Imposing.  It  may  not  be  formally 
labeled  a  price  celling  but  In  reality 
it  is. 

And  what  Is  being  done  about  a  fer- 
tilizer supply  for  farmers? 

When  are  we  going  to  get  some  action 
that  will  stop  the  export  of  nitrogen  that 
we  desperately  need  In  Montana  to  de- 
compose stubble  and  prepare  the  groxmd 
for  next  year's  wheat  crop? 

What  is  being  done  about  fertilizer 
dealers  having  their  supplies  cut  off  out 
in  my  State  of  Montana? 

I  cannot  find  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  doing  anything  to  as- 
sure fertilizer  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, and  my  office  is  contacting  USDA 
on  shortages  in  our  State.  All  we  can  get 
is  explanations  about  who  and  why  the 
cutoffs  are  made. 

Is  It  because  the  USDA  officials  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  cannot  go  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building,  or  if  need  be  the 
White  House  to  convince  the  administra- 
tion that  these  are  serious  problems? 

The  food  producers  and  consumers  of 
this  Nation  are  entitled,  especially  in 
these  critical  times,  to  have  someone  in 
Washington  to  raise  hell  where  the  hell 
ought  to  be  raised.  Secretary  Butz  makes 
his  point  in  his  speeches  across  the  coun- 
try about  the  "disastrous,"  "counter- 
productive" decisions  his  associates  in 
the  administration  are  making  in  his 
absence.  They  need  a  hell-raiser  in 
Washington  who  can  slug  It  out  with  Mr. 
Dunlop  in  the  Oval  Office  if  necessary. 
Adequate  food  supplies  are  at  stake. 

The  action  is  here  In  Washington 
where  the  wrong  decisions  have  been 
made  and  here  Is  where  those  decisions 
must  be  corrected. 


TOWARD  THE  REALIZATION  OP 
PEACE.  PROSPERITY.  AND  FREE- 
DOM AS  GOALS  OP  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
other  body,  exercising  freely  Its  consti- 
tutional prerogatives,  confirmed  the 
President's  nomination  of  his  principal 
foreign  policy  architect  as  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dr.  Kissinger  will  serve 
in  the  dual  capacities  as  Secretary  and  as 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  These  dual  responsibili- 
ties will  afford  the  Secretary  an  un- 
paralled  staff  capability,  an  access  to  the 
decisionmakers  and  policy  Implementors, 
and  a  structural  ability  to  effectuate  poli- 
cies agreed  upon.  They  will  also  place 
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sqtiarely  upon  him  major  responsibility 
for  achieving  our  substantive  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Secretary  Kissinger 
ranks  among  the  most  knowledgeable  of 
the  men  to  serve  In  this  most  prestigious 
of  cabinet  posts.  Pew  men.  If  any,  are 
more  qualified  to  perceive  and  to  deal 
with  the  Intricate  maneuvers  between 
nations  and  their  leaders.  Because  he 
brings  this  fort6  to  the  secretarjshlp.  he 
must  be  that  much  more  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  achievement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  our  nation's  foreign  policies — 
the  actual  realization  of  policy  goals. 

What  might  be,  in  summary,  some  of 
these  substantive  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives which  ought  to  be  pursued? 

First,  to  guarantee  adequately  the  de- 
fense capability  of  the  United  States 
against  potential  aggression,  either  in 
full  scale  war  or  in  small-scale  military 
or  para-mllltary  operations.  Second,  the 
making  of  no  concession  by  the  United 
States  which  does  not  result,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  obtaining  of  commensurate 
concessions. 

Third,  to  use  the  economic  power  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  concessions 
from  foreign  nations  which  result  in  the 
expansion  of  political  freedom  and  the 
right  of  free  expression  by  the  citizens 
of  that  nation.  The  doctrine  of  "non- 
Interference"  holds  that  no  nation  ought 
to  use  Its  foreign  policy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  "interfere"  with  the  domestic  poU- 
cies  of  a  second  power.  When  the  United 
States  must  formally  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations,  this  Is  an  un- 
derstandable policy  to  pubUcly  express.  It 
Is  not,  however,  an  accurate  or  desired 
doctrine.     The     controversial      United 
States-Soviet   Union   grain   deal   shows 
clearly  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
was  able  to  Impact  upon  our  domestic 
economy  through  that  one  trade  package, 
that  Is,  today,  we  have  Inadequate  do- 
mestic grain  supplies  for  home  consiunp- 
tlon,  a  mlsallocatlon  of  railroad  boxcars. 
a  resulting  rise  in  domestic  food  prices,  a 
serious  dock  shortage  in  some  ports,  et 
cetera,  and  the  resulting  pohtical  impli- 
cations arising  from  these  economic  fac- 
tors. I  hope  that  our  foreign  policymak- 
ers perceive  the  realities  of  this  doctrine, 
and  its  shortcomings.  Trade  can  be  such 
a  weapon  for  freedom. 

Fourth,  to  b«ise  any  permanent  reallne- 
ments  in  power  relationships  between  na- 
tions on  the  realities  of  commonly  shared 
aspirations,  heritage,  and  objectives,  not 
upon  "hoped-for"  divergences  between 
former  allies  or  upon  perceived  changes 
from  revolutionary  fervor  to  status  quo 
acquiescence  when  such  changes  may  be 
only  short-lived  phenomena. 

Fifth,  to  guard  against  any  careless 
or  precipitous  withdrawal  of  support 
from  our  allies.  By  definition,  our  allies 
are  allied  with  us:  if  "push  should  come 
to  shove,"  It  is  these  nations  which  will 
be  "on  our  side."  We  need  a  conscious, 
deliberate,  and  visible  foreign  policy  and 
expression  of  same  which  shores  up  the 
real  and  psychological  needs  of  our  allies 
and  their  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
stantive objectives  uUl  be  frustrated  un- 
less the  administrative  capability  for 
carrying  out  our  foreign  policies— the 
Department  of  State,  the  IntemaUonal- 


In-scope  economic  assistance  agencies  of 
our  government,  the  foreign  service— Is, 
on  all  levels,  operating  in  a  maimer  con- 
sistent with  the  administration-deter- 
mined policy  objectives.  To  guarantee 
this  is  to  shore  the  foundations  for  our 
policies:  to  fail  to  Insure  it — to  "get 
along" — is  to  nm  the  risk  of  total  frus- 
tration. 

THE   TOOLS   or   NXOOTXATIOI* 


Union,  we  are  less  strong  today  than  we 
were  previously. 

TBADK    AS    KS    INSTEtlMKNT    F>OB    ntEEOOM 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  both  positive 
and  negative  tools  at  our  disposal  to  ef- 
fectuate our  foreign  policy.  Prom  a  posi- 
tive sense,  we  have  the  significant  ad- 
vantage of  trade,  a  trade  capability  en- 
gendered by  our  market  economy.  We 
have  our  economic,  technical,  and  mlll- 
tarj-  assistance  programs  and  funding 
sources.  And  we  have  the  advantages  of 
operating  from  a  position  of  prestige,  in- 
fluence, and  respect — although  all  of 
these  factors  have  been  waning  in  past 
years.  From  a  negative  sense,  we  have 
our  military  capabUlty— as  the  ultimate 
use  of  foreign  policy — and  the  capacity 
to  withhold  the  advantages  of  economic, 
technical,  ai^  military  assistance. 

CUB     NATIOli'S    rORElCN    ATFAIBS    AGENDA 

The  foreign  affsiirs  agenda  of  our  Na- 
tion is  a  crowded  one.  We  have  the  over- 
riding problem  of  the  allocation  of  en- 
ergy   producing    resources    among    the 
powers — a  way  in  which  to  say,  the  60- 
year  struggle  for  control  of  the  oil  fields 
of  the  Middle  East  has  intensified.  We 
have  the  presently  very  visible  exposes 
on  the  plight  of  minorities  and  dissident 
intellectuals   within    the   Soviet   Union, 
most  of  whom  are  today  subject  to  a  re- 
pression    unseen     since     the    Stalinist 
purges  of  the  1930's.  all  because  these 
individuals  suid  sects  seek  the  same  free- 
dom of  expression  for  which  the  United 
States  has  stood  since  its  Independence. 
We  have  the  continuation  of  aggression 
within  Southeast  Asia,  evidenced  by  in- 
creased subversive  activity  In  Thailand, 
by  new  initiatives  against  the  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia,  and  by  actual  con- 
struction of  military  bases  by  the  Com- 
munist   North    Vietnamese    within    the 
sovereign  borders  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  the  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  question  of  con- 
ferring upon  it,  by  an  act  of  this  Con- 
gress,   the    most-favored-natlOTi    status 
sought  for  It  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  but  for  which  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
make  any  concessions  on  the  rights  of 
expression  ajid  exit. 

We  have  the  on-going  Conference  on 
European  Security  and  Cooperation, 
popularly  known  as  the  Etiropean  Se- 
curity Conference,  now  being  held  in 
Geneva.  We  have  the  pervasive  question 
of '.the  mutusd  reductions  of  forces  and 
armaments  and  associated  measures  in 
Central  Europe,  the  outcome  of  which 
will  govern  the  security  of  idl  Europe,  if 
not  the  world.  And,  we  have  the  second 
round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks — SALT  II.  the  outcome  of  which 
may  affect  the  ver>-  survival  of  the  mill- 
tar>-  capabilities  of  our  Nation,  for  we 
have  already,  as  a  result  of  SALT  I. 
moved  from  a  position  of  militar>-  su- 
periority to  one  perceived  by  many  re- 
nowned experts  as  one  of  simple  parity: 
that.   Is.  In   relationship  to  the  Soviet 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  ad- 
dress this  body  at  length  on  some  of  the 
crucial  questions  and  Issues  arising  out 
of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  agenda.  I 
wish  to  discuss  today,  however,  two  as- 
pects of  that  agenda — aspects  which 
ought  to  have  been  Intertwined  by  our 
Government  some  time  ago.  I  speak  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
suppression  of  dissent  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  should  not  be  treated  by 
the  administration  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct questions.  We  should  force  their 
Intertwining;  otherwise,  we  should  re- 
fuse to  confer  the  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  on  the  Soviet  Unicm. 

East- West  trade  iz  nothing  more  than 
a  contemporary  manifestation  of  a  cen- 
turies-old policy  question:  To  what  ex- 
tent ought  a  nation  permit  Its  indus- 
tries to  engage  in  commercial  trade  with 
nations  which  constitute  an  ideological, 
and  often  military,  threat  to  that  first 
nation?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  read  history,  that 
the  argimients  advanced  for  and  against 
Carthaginian  trade  with  the  Roman  Em- 
pire differed  little  from  the  arguments 
advanced  for  and  against  United  States 
trade  with  Imperial  Japan  during  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  Whether  the  ensuing 
wars  were  the  result  of  having  increased 
the  economic  or  military  capacities  of 
the  weaker  powers,  or  were  the  result  of 
having  withdrawn  such  trade  once  it  was 
established — thereby  forcing  military  ag- 
gression to  obtain  resources,  history  does 
tell  us  what  the  consequences  of  such 
trade  were  in  both  instances.  In  essence, 
while  the  conflicting  ideologies  and  na- 
tional aspirations  have  obviously  been 
different,    the    strategic    considerations 
have  remained  essentially  unchanged,  to 
wit:   How  much  will  trade  mean  aid? 
How  much  will  aid  help  the  other  na- 
tion's military  capabilities,  or  permit  it 
to  divert  nonmilltary  or  consumer  pro- 
duction to  military  production? 

There  are  several  critical  points  which 
must  be  raised  smd  which  must  serve, 
collectively,  as  a  frame  of  referene  with- 
in which  the  United  States  ought  to  ne- 
gotiate, or  permit  to  be  negotiated,  trade 
packages  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  Commimlst  power. 

First,  indiscriminate  trade  may  Jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  trade  in  commodities 
which  can  be  put  to  military  use. 

Second,  certain  t.vpes  of  nonstrateglc 
trade,  if  under  specific  limited  condi- 
tions— such  as.  obtaining  political  con- 
cessions In  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  their 
people  by  us  in  exchange  for  such 
trade — could  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Third,  such  trade  is  not  a  simple  com- 
mercial concept  where  American  firms 
trade  with  private  firms  or  individuals. 
It  is  trade  by  American  firms  with  com- 
munist governments,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, which  are  more  often  than 
not  oppressive  and  misrepresentative  of 
the  aspirations  of  their  people  Such 
trade  tends  to  strengthen  those  govern- 
ments. Because  this  trade  Is  not  between 
private  firms  and  prlvat*  firms,  or  prt- 
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vate  firms  and  individuals,  it  Is  mis- 
leading to  assert  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  such 
trade.  No  matter  how  much  our  country 
may  strike  to  remove  restrictions,  there  is 
no  free  trade  or  free  market  allocation  of 
resources  on  the  receiving  end  until  that 
nation  makes  similar  and  full  removal  of 
restrictions.  This  has  not.  and  will  not. 
happen,  for  government  control  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  socialist  economies 
of  these  nations. 

Fourth,  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods 
can  permit  the  communist  government 
to  divert  requisite  consumer  production 
to  military  production. 

Fifth,  trade  must  be  on  terms  which 
strengthen  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  Ameri- 
can tr.xpayer  i:?,  today,  paying  eight  per- 
cent interest  on  dollars  borrowed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  the  grain 
on  credit  with  only  2  percent  interest. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  subsidizing  the 
remaining  6  percent  and  is  not  receiving 
any  payments  in  gold— gold  which  would 
help  shore  up  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar against  erosion  at  foreign  money 
markets.  Testimony  offered  by  a  former 
foreign,  seivice  ofScer  before  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  other 
body  at  the  time  of  the  confirmation 
hearings  on  Dr.  Kissinger  indicates  the 
interest  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer 
on  the  Soviet  grain  package  is  alone 
enough  to  pay  the  operating  budget  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  a  full  fiscal 
year. 

Sixth,  the  Commvmists,  by  sometimes 
disregarding  ordinary'  patent  conven- 
tions or  treaties,  seek  to  buy  prototypes 
for  copying  purposes. 

Seventh,  the  Communists  refuse  to  pay 
cash.  They  want  credits — credits  under- 
written by  the  American  taxpayer.  They 
want  credit  rates  well  below  the  cus- 
tomary rates  on  the  American  or  world 
money  markets.  They  want  waivers  on 
payments  for  a  set  minimum  period  of 
years  after  receiving  the  commodities. 
With  such  credit  terms,  trade  runs  the 
risk  of  being  aid.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Symmsi  which  would  have 
required  cash  payment  terms  for  all 
trade  deals  with  Commurast  nation.s. 

Eighth,  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries by  relieving  them  of  economic  and 
domestic  political  burdens,  discourages, 
rather  than  encourages,  internal  refonni 
of  the  government  or  of  the  economy.  We 
will  never  engender  a  market  economy 
in  the  Communist  countries  when  our 
market  economy,  through  trade,  contin- 
ues to  "baU  out"  their  malfunctioning 
state-controlled  economies. 

Ninth,  American  businessmen  are  not 
starved  for  world  markets  and  can  seek 
out  many  more  "business  as  usual"  for- 
eign markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  concerns  are  under- 
scored by  the  rising  expressions  of  dis- 
sent among  the  Soviet  intellectuals, 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  the  noted  Soviet 
physicist  who  helped  develop  the  Soviet 
hydrogen  bomb  and  later  took  up  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
recently  stated  that  an  expansion  In 
trade  would  turn  out  to  be  "very  danger- 
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ous"  if  it  was  not  accompanied  by  some 
democratization  of  Soviet  life  and  some 
reduction  of  Soviet  isolation  from  the 
outside  world.  He  stated  that  "rap- 
prochement has  to  take  place  with  a 
simultaneous  liquidation  of — Soviet — 
isolation."  In  Sakharov's  view,  "politi- 
cally unconditioned  deals  with  the  West 
merely  strengthen  the  regime,  without 
changing  it,  and  aid  it  m  its  grab  for 
world  power."  ' 
Sakharov  addec^: 

To  get  back  to  the  question  of  whether 
(this  wave  of  repression)  Is  connected  with 
the  change  of  the  international  situation 
(toward  detente),  I  cannot  avoid 


for  that  reason  I  strongly  support  the 
Jackson  amendment  and  its  House  ver- 
sion; that  is,  the  Mills- Vanik  amend- 
ment. 

sovTET  intellj:ctual  suppression 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  eyewitnesses  of 
Commimist  suppression  from  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  testified 
to  the  horrors  of  Soviet  detention  camps, 
of  reprisals,  of  the  unspeakable  fear 
which  comes  from  living  under  regimes 
which  have  no  regard  for  human  life  or 
dignity,  much  less  the  rights  of  man  as 
expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  set  forth  in  our  Bill  of 
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tl^e  im-  penoence  and  set  lorth  in  our  Bill  of 
pression  that  the  connection  exists,  fl»dl^^/ Rights.  My  district  is  the  home  in  this 
believe  this  ought  to  show  Westerners  that      f-^aa  ^Qr^^  r^r.  *y,r^„^r.„j 1,_  i .a-j 


in  accepting  detente  they  must  realize  that 
detente  cannot  be  unconditioned.  If  it  is 
that  would  be  one  more  capitulation  to  our 
antidemocratic  regime,  an  encouragement  to 
Its  crimes.  It  could  have  grave  and  tragic 
consequences  for  the  entire  global  situation. 

The  West  should  also  realize  that  If  our 
country  does  not  develop  toward  greater 
freedom,  any  agreement  wUl  be  precarious. 
It  will  last  only  as  long  as  Immediate  eco- 
nomic and  political  necessity  compels  the 
rulers  of  this  country  to  respect  It. 

The  key  Issue  to  pose  from  the  beginning 
ought  to  be  an  end  to  the  isolation  of  this 
country.  This  means  freedom  to  leave  the 
country,  freedom  to  return,  freedom  to  re- 
nounce or  to  keep  Soviet  nationality. 

In  his  article  of  September  28.  1973, 
"The  Protracted  Conflict,"  James  Bum- 
ham  commented  concerning  these  Sak- 
harov observations: 

He  Is  contending  that  In  this  specific  case 
of  the  presently  developing  relation  between 
the  existing  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
nations,  it  Is  Impossible  to  affect  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  In  a  manner  of  benefit  to  the 
Western  nations  unless  there  Is  a  change  In 
the  domestic  structure:  that,  in  fact.  Soviet 
policy  without  domestic  changes  must  be  a 
continuing  and  Increasing  danger  to  West- 
ern nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  trials  and  so-called  confes- 
sions now  emanating  from  the  Soviet 
dissidents  are  designed  with  only  one 
clear  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  Soviet 
hierarchy:  to  intimidate  and  silence  all 
internal  criticism  of  the  government  and 
to  foreclose,  thereby,  any  internal  soften- 
ing or  normalization. 

SOME    VALID    REASONS    FOR    EXPANDED    TRADE 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  advantages  in 
the  expansion  of  trade — trade  with  any 
nation— free  or  not  free.  Such  trade  can 
bolster  the  domestic  production  of  com- 
modities, thereby  generating  potential 
for  increased  employment  and  machin- 
ery purchases. 

It  can  generate  additional  workloads — 
and  therefore  jobs— within  the  shipping 
industry— trucks,  rail,  barges,  ships. 

It  can  help  aright  our  balance-of-trade 
deficits. 

If  on  the  right  credit  terms,  or  if  for 
cash  or  gold,  it  can  bolster  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  domestically  helping  to  curb 
Inflation  and  halting  and  reversing  the 
erosion  on  foreign  money  markets. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — the  positive 
aspects  of  trade  versus  the  negative  as- 
pects of  same.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
strongly  believe  we  .<=hould  couple  all 
trade  negotiations  with  CommunI  t  na- 
tions with  concessions  and  tradeoffs  and 


free  land  for  thousands  who  have  fled  or 
escaped  from  Soviet  suppression — from 
Poland,  from  Hungary,  from  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Ger- 
many. Many  left  all  of  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions behind;  many  left  their  families 
and  loved  ones.  There  is  no  spirit  within 
the  psyche  of  man  which  is  as  driving 
a  force  as  the  search  for  liberty  and 
freedom.  The  will  of  the  suppressed  and 
repressed  people  of  these  nations,  even 
today,  speaks  as  a  testament  to  that 
spirit — the  Polish  uprisings  several  years 
ago,  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Hungary  in 
1956,  East  Berlin  always.  The  walls,  the 
barbed  wire,  the  mine  fields,  the  watch- 
towers,  the  police  dogs,  the  border  pa- 
trols— they  are  not  there  to  keep  people 
out.  They  are  there  to  keep  freedom- 
loving  people  in. 

There  are  well  publicized  cases  of  In- 
tellectual suppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today:  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn, 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient,  and  An- 
drei D.  Sakharov,  the  father  of  the  Soviet 
hydrogen  bomb,  and  others.  And,  there 
is  the  continuing  repression  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  pages 
of  the  Record  on  the  extensive  repres- 
sion within  the  Soviet  Union,  particular- 
ly against  the  suppression  of  intellec- 
tuals' dissent.  I  welcome  the  remarks  of 
those  persons  whose  silence  has  been  loud 
on  this  issue  prior  to  Solzhenitsyn's  blast 
at  those  who  remain  silent  while  Stalin- 
ist repression  goes  forward  daily.  I  wi.sh 
to  add  to  the  record  of  this  debate  on 
Soviet  repression  by  adding  thereto  an 
astonishingly  frank  and  accurate  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Wednesday,  September  19.  1973.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Tomorrow  op  Mankind? 

The  latest  warnings  from  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn. printed  elsewhere  on  this  page,  ere 
of  particular  relevance  to  Impending  debates 
In  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Democrats'  liberal 
wlm  Is  assaulting  the  defense  budget  even 
more  vigoroujly  than  usuil.  and  also  winU 
to  cut  off  all  foreign  aid  funds  used  for  the 
Sou»h  Vietnamese  police  force.  How  better 
could  o-e  Illustrate  the  folly  of  which  the 
Soviet  Nobel  laureate  complains? 

To  take  the  minor  but  telling  m-itter  first, 
the  question  of  police  funds  for  Saigon  Is  a 
perfect  ex  mple  of  the  double  moral  standard 
Solzhenitsyn  discusses  so  disdainfully  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  valid  criticisms 
to  be  levied  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
police:  no  doubt  their  prisons  are  abusive, 
m  doubt  there  are  Instances  of  torture.  Yet 
the  Senate  move  Is  not  directed  narrowly  at 
r  buses,  but  broadly  enough  to  cripple  South 
Vlcmam's  struggle  to  survive  against  North 
Vietnam. 


The  cut-off  professes  to  express  moral 
anger  at  South  Vietnam's  abuses.  But  where 
Is  the  moral  anger  at  North  Vietnam's  far 
greater  abuses?  Where,  Solzhenitsyn  asks.  Is 
the  anger  at  the  Hue  massacres?  Senator 
Case.  Senator  Mathlas.  Senator  Kennedy. 
Senator  McGovern.  The  National  CouncU  of 
Churches.  Where  were  they  on  the  morality 
at  Hue?  Did  they  give  the  massacres  more 
than  the  "momentary  attention  "  of  which 
Solzhenitsyn  complains?  Do  they  remember 
Hue  In  putting  at  the  center  of  their  view 
of  Southeast  Asia — and  of  their  lobbying 
campaign — the  curtailment  of  abuses  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  police? 

Solzhenitsyn  contributes  Just  as  relevantly 
to  the  far  more  Important  debate  on  the 
Defense  Department  authorization.  For  In 
essence  this  debate  wlU  turn  not  on  Judg- 
ments about  military  hardware,  but  on  Judg- 
ments about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
The  underlying  if  often  unspoken  threat  In 
the  assault  on  the  Pentagon  budget  Is,  since 
we  are  now  miking  friends  with  the  Russians, 
why  do  we  need  arms  at  all? 

Yet  is  "friendship"  the  proper  way  to 
achieve  any  kind  of  detente  with  the  kind  of 
regime  Solzhenitsyn  knows  and  describes? 
We  hope  that  he  underestimates  the  resU- 
lence  of  the  West  In  general  and  the  United 
States  In  particular  when  he  warns  that 
Soviet-style  repression  is  the  "tomorrow  of 
mankind."  We  will  learn  something  of  that 
resilience,  or  Its  lack.  In  the  defense  debate 
that  starts  this  week. 

John  W  Finney  reports  In  The  New  York 
Times  that  the  Soviet  government  has  been 
telling  Its  Eastern  European  allies  that  de- 
tente IS  merely  a  tactic.  Over  the  next  15 
years  or  so  It  plans  to  pursue  accords  with 
the  West  to  lull  it  Into  complacency  whUe 
the  Soviets  build  their  own  military  strength. 
Then  In  the  mid-1980s  the  Soviets  will  be 
In  a  commanding  position,  and  able  to  dic- 
tate their  own  terms  for  detente,  able  to 
spread  their  own  Influence  and  social-eco- 
nomic system. 

Mr.  Finney  reports  that  military  leaders 
are  worried,  but  that  civilian  analysts  tend 
to  excuse  the  Soviets.  TTiese  warnings,  they 
say,  are  merely  ways  to  sell  detente  to  Com- 
munist hardliners.  Perhaps  so,  but  why  then 
Is  the  Soviet  Union  Investing  so  much  money 
In  a  weapons  building  program  entirely  con- 
sistent with  commanding  superiority  by  the 
mid-1980s'  The  SALT-I  agreement  ratified 
Soviet  superiority  In  numbers  and  throw- 
weight  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons,  offset 
only  temporarily  by  a  US  lead  In  MIRV 
technology  the  Sortets  have  already  started 
to  close.  This  year  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  re- 
ported for  the  first  time  that  the  Soviet  navy 
has  eclipsed  the  American  one.  and  of  course 
In  land  forces  we  never  have  been  their 
equal. 

Given  this  arms  building  program,  and  giv- 
en the  Internal  rule  Solziienltsyn  knows  so 
well.  It  seems  to  us  the  most  optimistic  pos- 
sible conclusion  about  Soviet  Intentions  is 
that  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
about  detente  They  are  clearly  keeping  open 
the  option  of  a  hard  line  If  the  West  does 
relax,  but  if  that  course  does  not  seem 
promising  the  detente  can  continue.  The  way 
for  the  West  to  preserve  the  detente  Is  to 
keep  its  military  strong. 

This  ix  what  Is  at  stake  in  the  defense 
spending  debate.  The  details  of  specific  pro- 
grams aside,  we  need  enoiigh  weapons  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  forces  that  makes 
detente  work  If  anyone  thinks  instead  that 
tt  works  because  of  Russian  friendship,  let 
him  remember  Solzhenitsyn  and  the  warn- 
ing that  the  Soviet  system  Is  the  tomorrow 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  featured  an  article  based 
upon  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  Soviet 
"labor  camps."  the  likes  of  which  have 
not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Nazi 


Gennany.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
perhaps  1,000  Soviet  labor  or  detention 
camps  in  a  nationwide  system  enslaving 
what  some  experts  estimate  to  be  up  to 
10  million  persons.  These  camps  are 
characterized  by  conscious  policies  of 
torture,  separation,  hunger,  heavy  labor. 
Inadequate  medical  care,  and  sheer 
brutality.  These  are  not  the  revelations 
of  some  right-wing  anti-Communist,  act- 
ing upon  inadequate  information.  These 
are  the  observations  of  those  who  have 
been  there,  who  have  seen  these  ramps, 
who  have  been  in  these  camps.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  wiih  to  Insert  ex- 
cerpts from  this  moving  article,  "Soviet 
Labor  Camps:  The  Nightmare  That 
Doesn't  Eiid,"  by  Brian  KeUy.  The  ex- 
cerpts follow : 

Soviet  Labor  Camps:  The  Nightmare 

That  Doesn't  End 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

As   his    train   rocked   and   swayed   on   the 

KGB's  narrow-gauge  railway  In  the  forests 

of     Russia's     Mordovia     region.     Alexander 

Krlmgold  was  stunned  by  what  he  saw  In  the 

clearings.  One  ugly  compound  after  another. 

Barbed-wire     fences.     Fierce-looking     patrol 

dogs.  Watchtowers  and  armed  guards. 

A  Russian  Jew  escorting  a  prisoner's  wife 
to  a  visit  with  her  husband,  Krlmgold  reallv 
had  no  reason  to  be  surprised.  Like  mUllons 
of  others  In  the  Soviet  Union  today,  he  knew 
about  labor  camps. 

StUl.  he  never  had  seen  one,  and  his 
glimpse  of  the  Potma  camp  complex  In  Mor- 
dovia two  summers  ago  left  him  with  an 
Image  straight  from  Dostoyesvky. 

The  terrible  labor  camps  of  Potma,  he 
later  wrote,  lie  along  the  tracks  "like  so 
many  bolls."  Describing  that  "the  gloom  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,"  Krlmgold  says 
"Potma  Is  a  fearful  place  which  readily 
evokes  Nazi  concentration  camps." 

But  Krlmgold  saw  only  Potma.  He 
traveled  only  on  the  KBG's  37-mlle  private 
rail  spur  from  Potma  to  Barashevo,  a  rail 
line  mysteriously  missing  from  official  maps 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  safe  In  Israel,  he  didn't  see  Russia's 
remaining  "bolls."  On  Wrangel  Island  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  steppe,  across 
the  Urals,  In  the  Ukraine — camps  stretch 
across  the  entire  USSR,  from  its  borders 
with  Western  Europe  to  the  vastness  of 
Siberia  in  the  East.  Camps  dot  the  plains 
and  forests  at  the  sites  of  new  cities,  lumber 
camps,  hydro-electric  dams,  railroad  and 
alrpMjrt  constructon,  coal  mines  and  like 
projects  requiring  heavy  labor.  There  are 
perhaps  1,000  of  them  In  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem enslaving  what  many  experts  estimate 
to  be  5  to  10  million  persons.  Many  are  politi- 
cal prisoners,  members  of  the  dissident 
movement  that  has  surfaced  In  recent  years, 
or  people  from  minority  groups — not  only 
Jews,  but  members  of  every  minority  race  or 
faith  In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Camps  for  men,  camps  for  women,  for 
women  with  babies.  Camps  where  men  and 
women  fall  111,  and  often  die,  from  poor  food, 
lack  of  medical  care,  exposure,  outright  bru- 
tality and  overwork.  Camps  In  one  case  at 
least,  where  prisoners  have  been  the  guinea 
pigs   In   dangerous   medical   experiments. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century  It 
sounds  like  a  forgotten  nightmare,  perhaps 
a  last  gasp  of  offsetting  Nazi  propaganda. 
A  reminder  of  the  terrifying  Stalinist  era 
in  Soviet  Russia. 

But  It  is  none  of  these.  The  details  cited 
here  come  from  survivors  or  observers  of 
the  hidden  Russian  labor  camp  system  in 
the  ao  years  since  Stalin's  death  in  1952. 
up  to  and  including  the  last  two  years. 

Krlmgold  says  he  saw  the  "boUs"  in  July 
1971.  R«yxe  PalatnUc,  another  recent  emi- 
grant to  Israel,  left  a  camp  last  December. 


It  was  "located  In  a  swamp,"  she  recall^ 
"buildings  damp  .  .  .  semi-cold  existence, 
no  medical  services.  One  had  to  loee  con- 
sclousnees  to  be  allowed  off  for  the  day." 
In  February  1872.  Yuri  Galanskov,  the  dis- 
senting writer  and  Intellectual,  wrote  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, saying  In  part : 

"The  sixth  year  has  begun  ...  I  am  111  .  .  . 
duodenal  ulceration.  Denied  food  and  sleep 
for  more  than  five  years  now.  Obliged  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day.  Every  day  a  torture. 
Health  deteriorating.  I  am  gradually  exter- 
minated. 

"No  longer  can  keep  quiet.  Not  only  my 
health,  but  my  very  life,  is  now  endangered." 
Nine  months  later.  Galanskov  died  In  the 
Potma  labor  camps. 

According  to  Mikhail  Shepshelovlch.  an- 
other recent  labor  camp  gradunte,  such 
deaths  are  no  mistake.  "Annihilation  is 
achieved  through  a  slow  process  of  destruc- 
tion over  a  period  of  many  years."  he  v.Tltes. 
"Continuous  malnutrition  and  the  con- 
stant nervous  tension  to  which  a  prisoner 
is  subjected  In  his  environment,  is  the  es- 
sence of  this  method. 

"The  prisoner's  medical  treatment  depends 
very  much  on  his  attitude  toward  hts  po- 
litical views.  A  person  who  does  not  re- 
nounce his  political  convictions  receives 
practically  no  medical  aid. 

"In  a  labor  camp,  such  people  are  con- 
demned to  slow  deterioration  and  death. " 
•  •  •  •  • 

Shlfrln  says  he  saw  many  horrors.  He  saw 
companions  mutilate  themselves  In  despair 
or  protest.  Prisoners  working  In  lumber 
camps  would  even  chop  off  a  hand  ar.d  place 
It  In  the  stacks  of  wood  as  a  reminder  of 
their  plight  to  the  lumber's  eve.itual  recip- 
ients, some  of  them  in  the  Free  WorH.  Shlf- 
rln saw  others  gash  themselves,  then  In- 
fect their  cuts  with  plaque  from  their  teeth 
to  gain  the  respite  of  a  hospital  bed.  Pro- 
testing Inmates  severed  their  ears  or  tattooed 
their  foreheads  with  anti-regime  slogans. 

Some  desperate  prisoners  sliced  flesh  from 
their  own  bodies  to  put  In  their  thin  soup, 
or  drew  their  own  blood  to  enrich  their  plain 
bread,  Shlfrln  testified. 

In  response.  Shlfrln  saw  his  guards  react 
with  terrifying  cruelty.  One  man  he  knew 
was  punished — and  died — when  they  pwured 
water  on  him  In  temperatures  30  degrees 
below  zero.  Another  died  tied  to  a  stake  In 
a  region  Infested  by  g:iats.  his  body  swelling 
visibly  as  the  tiny  insects  swarmed. 

In  the  northern  camps,  a  number  of  pris- 
oners died  each  night  during  winter. 

Then  there  was  Wrangel  Island  In  the  Arc- 
tic waters.  Shlfrln  never  was  there  himself, 
but  be  met  one  prisoner  who  was. 

According  to  the  Wrangel  Island  survivor. 
Inmates  there  were  subjected  to  medical  ex- 
periments— Injections,  strange  diets,  radia- 
tion exposure,  oxygen  and  submersion  tests. 
The  same  source  reported  seeing  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, the  Swedish  diplomat  who  orga- 
nized a  rescue  effort  for  Hungarian  Jews  flee- 
ing the  Nazis  in  World  War  II.  only  to 
"disappear"  when  the  Red  Army  stormed 
Budapest.  Also  languishing  at  Wrangel  Is- 
land was  Rudolph  Trushnovlch,  a  leader  of 
the  antl-Sovlet  NTS  organization  who  was 
kidnaped  from  West  Berlin  In  1954. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Convinced  that  world  opinion  has  Its  ef- 
fects upon  Moscow.  Shlfrln  urges  a  Free 
World  outcry  of  revulsion  against  the  Soviet 
slave  labor  system  of  the  1970'8. 

"We  can  help  in  two  ways,"  be  says.  "First 
by  exposing  the  facts,  and  second,  by  voicing 
our  Indignation. 

"In  helping  them,  we  shall  also  be  help- 
ing ourselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  point,  raised  by 
Avraham  Shifrin,  a  Soviet  Jew  and  in- 
tellectual who  spent  more  than  30  years 
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in  and  out  of  such  camps,  is  vital  here. 
I  repeat  it  for  emphasis: 

Convinced  tbat  world  opinion  haa  lt«  ef- 
fects upon  Moecow.  Shlfrtn  urges  a  Free 
World  outcry  of  revulsion  against  the  Soviet 
slave  lalwr  system  of  the  1970's.  "We  can 
help  In  two  ways,"  he  says,  "Plrst  by  expos- 
tog  the  facts,  and  second,  by  voicing  our  in- 
dignation. In  helping  them,  we  shall  also 
be  helping  ourselves." 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  spirit  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives?  Are  we  to  recognize 
only  the  aspirations  for  markets  and  dol- 
lars as  the  denominators  of  our  foreign 
policy  formulae?  What  is  so  wrong  with 
the  use  of  moral  and  ethical  criteria  in 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy — espe- 
cially when  such  criteria  rest  upon  a 
belief  In  political  and  economic  free- 
dom; the  rights  of  free  speech,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press:  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  the  exercise  of 
free  will — politically,  economically,  and 
morally :  and  the  dignity  of  life?  Is  it  that 
such  criteria  restrict  the  ability  of  our 
foreign  policy  makers  to  be  pragmatlst? 
Or  that  our  foreign  policy  makers  are  too 
seated  in  relativist  philosophy? 

CONCESSIONS  WHICH  SHOtTLO  BK  SOUGHT 

B£r.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
concessions  which  should  be  sought  by 
the  United  States  as  a  product  of  its 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations.  These  con- 
cessions can  be  obtained,  albeit  over  a 
period  of  years  and  a  variety  of  negotia- 
tions, as  the  so-called  era  of  detente  goes 
forward.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
negotiations  now  underway,  and  the 
legislation  pending  on  the  outcome  of 
those  negotiations,  with  respect  to  ex- 
Pfinded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
allied  nations  Is  an  opportimlty  to  move 
forward  towards  the  first  significant  con- 
cession from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  they 
want  our  trade  badly  enough,  they  will 
commence  the  relaxation  of  the  police 
state  which  characterizes  Soviet  life. 

What  are  some  of  these  potential  con- 
cessions? 

First,  the  right  to  emigrate.  Next  to 
the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  leave  one's 
country  and  return  Is  probably  the  most 
important  of  human  rights.  However 
fettered  in  one's  country  a  person's  lib- 
erty might  be  and  however  restricted  his 
longing  for  self -identity,  for  spiritual  and 
cultural  fulfillment  and  for  economic  and 
social  enhancement,  opportunity  to  leave 
a  country  and  seek  a  haven  elsewhere 
can  provide  the  basis  for  life  and  himian 
integrity.  On  October  14.  1972.  I  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  manner  in 
which  some  nations  have  not  adhered  to 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  which  specifically  recites 
that  all  people  have  a  right  to  expatriate 
themselves,  and  asking  for  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  expression  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations,  should  present  to  the 
United  Nations  General  As.sembly  in  fit- 
ting manner  the  issue  of  the  right  to 
emigrate  from  and  also  return  to  one's 
country.  I  hope  the  Congress  will,  now 
that  there  is  heightened  Interest  in  the 
Congres."?  on  this  matter,  act  promptly  on 
this  resolution. 


Second,  freedom  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  of  its  eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  to  freely  eidt,  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  with  property  and  family 
and  without  the  payment  of  exit  fees 
or  the  reimbursing  of  the  state  for  the 
costs  of  services.  A  compromise  would  be 
to  permit  third  parties  to  pay  the  reason- 
able costs  of  exit  or  services,  with  the 
funds  to  be  placed  specifically  in  triist 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
medical  services  in  the  country  being  de- 
parted by  an  international  agency,  like 
the  International  Red  Cross.  Families, 
organizations,  synagogues  could  raise 
these  funds. 

Third,  the  granting  to  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple their  inalienable  right  to  freely  ex- 
press opinions,  particularly  in  print.  We 
regard  this  as  an  inalienable  right  for  our 
citizens ;  if  we  are  true  and  sincere  in  as- 
serting that  all  men  are  equal  and  that 
we  are  all  brothers,  how  can  we  ask  for 
less  for  the  citizens  of  these  foreign 
nations? 

Fourth,  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
travel  to  and  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  to  permit  families  divided  by 
borders  to  be  reunited  and  to  visit  one 
another — for  the  members  of  families  in 
Buffalo,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to  freely 
visit  with  their  relatives  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  vice  versa. 

Fifth,  the  reestablishment  of  freedom 
of  religious  worship. 

Sixth,  unrestricted  travel  among 
scholars  and  intellectuals. 

Seventh,  the  free  flow  of  postal  mail 
between  peoples.  Citizens  living  in  this 
country,  with  families  still  living  within 
the  Captive  Nations,  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  mail  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  there,  and  in  getting  mall  from 
them. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  negotiators  must  also  obtain  the 
economic  concession  of  hereafter  dealing 
in  cash  or  gold,  not  on  credit,  with  pay- 
ments due  before  the  shipments  are 
made. 

TOWARD  A  NTW  ERA  IN  FORZICN  POLICY 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  opportunity, 
almost  unparalleled  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, to  achieve  vital  substantive  objec- 
tives in  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  not 
alone  in  perceiving  this  opportunity.  In 
his  open  letter  to  the  U.S.  Congress, 
Sakharov  stated: 

I  erpresa  the  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  reflecting  the  will  and  the 
traditional  love  of  freedom  of  the  American 
people.  wUl  realize  its  historical  responsibility 
before  mankind  and  will  Hnd  the  strength  to 
rise  above  temporary  partisan  considerations 
of  commercialism  and  prestige. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  substance  of  this  task, 
and  the  criteria  for  that  substance  must 
be  the  fundamental  rights  of  all  men.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  worthy  a  goal 
for  the  Nation,  for  our  President,  and 
most  assuredly  for  the  people  who  will 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  such  policies. 


AMENDING  THE  BARTLETT  ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yoxjho)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  subsection  (b)  of  16  USC 
1082.  the  so-called  BarUett  Act.  to  re- 
quire that  all  fish  on  board  any  vessel 
apprehended  fishing  in  American  terri- 
torial waters  be  forfeited.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law.  only  fish  actually  taken  within 
our  territorial  waters  need  be  confiscat- 
ed. 

The  present  statute  does,  indeed,  pro- 
vide a  rebuttable  presumption  that  all 
fish  on  board  were  in  fact  taken  within 
our  territorial  waters.  However,  my  bill 
replaces  that  rebuttable  presumption 
with  a  conclusive  presumption  that  they 
were  so  taken. 

It  is  clear  both  from  the  statutory 
language  and  from  the  legislative  histof^ 
of  section  1082(b)  that  fish  can  be  or- 
dered forfeited  even  though  the  vessel 
Itself  is  not  confiscated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  in 
light  of  the  present  situation  facing  our 
coastal  fishermen.  Time  after  time,  the 
same  nations  are  caught  in  violation  of 
the  law,  either  fishing  inside  the  contigu- 
ous zone,  or  violating  provisions  of  the 
international  agreements  that  were 
drafted  to  protect  and  conserve  the  tre- 
mendous renewable  resource  of  Alaska's 
waters. 

Only  last  year,  two  Russian  vessels,  the 
362-foot  Lamut  and  the  278-foot  Kolyvan 
were  apprehended  by  the  Coast  Guard 
while  conducting  an  Ulegal  transfer  of 
fish  supplies  off  St.  Matthew  Island  in  the 
Bering  Sea. 

The  apprehension  of  the  two  Soviet 
vessels  by  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Storis 
led  by  a  classic  nighttime  sea  chase 
through  the  ice-choked  Bering  Sea  It 
was  ended  only  after  the  Americn  vessel 
received  permission  to  unlimber  its  3- 
inch  gxm  in  preparation  to  putting  a  shot 
across  the  Russism  vessels"  bows. 

Just  last  week,  a  Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sel, the  Mitsu  Maru  No.  30  was  fined 
$230,000  for  its  fiagrant  violations  of  the 
fisheries  treaties  oCf  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Any  captain  who  can  navigate  his  way 
3.000  miles  across  the  North  Pacific  to 
find  Alaska  fish  surely  should  be  able  to 
determine  whether  he  is  on  the  legal  side 
of  the  12-mile  limit. 

The  Coast  Guard  does  an  exemplary 
job  of  patrolling  the  Alaskan  coast.  But 
this  is  just  a  case  of  good  men  being 
compelled  to  make  do  under  the  most 
tryuig  circumstances.  Alaska  has  more 
than  36.000  miles  of  coastline  and  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  territorial  waters 
And  yet  the  Coast  Guard  is  unable  to  do 
mere  than  put  two  or  three  boats  on 
patrol. 

Clearly,  the  odds  lie  in  favor  of  the 
potential  violators.  If  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  could  listen  in  on  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  foreign  fishing  fleets 
they  would  learn  that  most  of  the  callers 
ask:  "Where  is  the  Coast  Guard?  " 

They  keep  track  of  the  American  ves- 
sels in  order  that  ships  in  the  fleet  may 
violate  the  treaties  and  take  American 
fish  in  American  waters  with  Impudence. 
Such  intrusions  into  Alaska's  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  American  contigu- 
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ous  fishery  zone  cannot  and  must  not  be 
tolerated  any  longer.  Offenders  must  be 
dealt  with  harshly.  Otherwise,  not  only 
this  Nation,  but  the  entire  world  stands 
to  lose  one  of  the  richest  fisheries  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  pro- 
tein that  has  ever  been  discovered. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  this  biU 
specifically  provides  that  the  monetary 
value  of  the  fish  may  be  forfeited  In  lieu 
of  the  fish  themselves.  In  order  to  Insure 
that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
forfeiture  of  the  monetary  value  rather 
than  the  fish  is  to  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  offending  vessels  owner,  this  bill  has 
been  amended. 

I  request  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Congressional  Recoiu). 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  prohibiting  certain 
fishing  In  United  States  waters  in  order 
to  revise  the  penalty  for  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing  In  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States  and  in  cer- 
tain other  areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  by  persons  in  charge 
of  such  vessels",  approved  May  20,  1964,  as 
amended  (16  UB.C.  1082(b) ),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  of  such  subsection  following 
"subject  to  forfeiture  and  all  fish"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "aboard  such  vessel  or 
the  monetary  value  thereof  shall  be  for- 
feited: the  election  to  forfeit  the  monetary 
value  rather  than  the  fish  themselves  shall 
be  made  by  the  United  States  Government." 


COL.  MUAMMAR  AL  GADDAFI  MAY 
BE  THE  ULTIMATE  ANSWER  TO 
OUR  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Libya's  radical  leader  Col.  Mu- 
ammar  Al  Gaddafi  unknowingly  may  be 
the  ultimate  smswer  to  America's  energy 
crisis. 

Remember  how  the  Russians  placed 
sputnik  in  orbit  and  triggered  a  mEissive 
U.S.  buildup  in  the  space  program  that, 
in  a  few  years,  put  us  well  ahead  in  the 
space  race? 

Well,  Colonel  Gaddafi  and  his  erratic 
actions  could  cause  the  same  result  in 
making  us  face  and  eventually  solve  our 
serious  energy  situation. 

Several  times  since  he  took  power. 
Colonel  Gaddafi,  chairman  of  oil-rich 
Libya's  Revolutionary  Command  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  Defense,  has  poked 
the  United  States  with  his  big  stick  of 
oil:  Libya's  oil  output  has  been  slashed, 
prices  have  been  sharply  increased,  con- 
trol of  American  oil  companies  has  been 
seized,  and  oil  income  has  been  used  to 
subvert  all  governments  that  do  not  see 
things  his  way. 

Instead  of  deploring  the  Libyan  leader 
and  his  growing  hostile  actions,  perhaps 
we  should  be  grateful. 

Colonel  Gaddafi  may  be  a  Paul  Revere 
In  alerting  our  country  and  Europe  and 
Japan  to  the  serious  stage  to  which  our 
energy  crisis  has  grown. 

With  every  single  burning  light,  work- 
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ing  appliance,  and  passing  car.  our  de- 
pendence on  Colonel  Gaddafi  and  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia  grows  geometri- 
cally. On  any  given  incident  of  violence, 
terror  or  murder,  emotions  could  be 
aroused  so  high  that  Arab  coimtries 
would  eagerly  cut  o^  our  oil  supplies. 

Thanks  Ln  measure  to  Colonel  Gaddafi, 
one  of  these  days  the  Congress,  our  ener- 
gy producing  companies,  our  investors 
and  our  researchers  are  all  going  to  get 
the  lead  out  and  start  moving  together 
toward  finding  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
problem.  Only  at  that  time  will  there  be 
a  lessening  of  our  dependence  on  Libya's 
present  boss.  But.  of  course,  he  is  not  the 
only  problem. 

The  Middle  East  oil  countries  have 
enough  dollars  to  clean  out  Fort  Knox. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  what  do  you  give  the 
Sheik  of  Araby  who  has  everything  that 
he  or  we  can  think  of?  That  is  the  crux 
of  the  problem  in  getting  Saudi  Arabia 
to  increase  oil  output.  You  name  it  and 
they  have  it,  unless  it  is  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  the  average  man. 
Our  technology  and  scientific  knowhow 
can  be  put  to  good  use  in  this  area.  But 
we  cannot  count  on  Saudi  Arabia  to  jeop- 
ardize its  owTi  political  stability  merely 
to  oblige  the  galloping  oil  consumption 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  actions  being  taken 
to  end  the  shortaige  of  oil  here  and  to 
eventually  cut  short  our  need  for  im- 
ported oil.  But.  at  the  present  time,  the 
current  demand  in  the  United  States  hsis 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  imported  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  at  a  record  rate. 

Middle  Eastern  countries  now  export 
almost  1.2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to 
the  United  States,  an  increase  of  about 
800,000  barrels  a  day  from  1972.  Mideast 
oil  now  makes  up  18  percent  of  U.S.  im- 
ports. 

The  United  States  traditional  oil  sup- 
pliers have  been  Canada.  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  but  these  sources 
are  having  to  cut  back. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  having  to  in- 
crease imports  from  the  Mideast  to  meet 
demands.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
moved  ftist  enough  on  the  home  front. 
We  need  more  refineries,  more  explora- 
tion, and  above  all,  more  research. 

Construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe  line 
is  in  the  making  suid  offshore  drilling  Is 
moving  ahead,  but  that  is  not  enough  to 
meet  the  immediate  shortages. 

The  overall  problem  is  certainly  a  com- 
plex one  with  no  easy  answers.  If  the 
shortage  can  be  overcome,  and  that  is 
far  from  certain,  it  will  have  to  be  largely 
due  to»«i  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
industry,  government  and  the  people. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Gaddafi  may 
just  force  us  to  find  the  answers.  If  so. 
he  has  unwittingly  done  us  a  great 
favor. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 
CHARGES  AGAINST  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pinduy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 


dicated when  I  introduced  Hoiise  Resolu- 
tion 569,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  investigate  the 
charges  against  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  consider  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance  and  urgency. 

At  stake  is  public  confidence  In  our 
institutions  of  Government,  especially 
the  Vice-Presidency.  Confidence  is  se- 
verely shaken.  People  do  not  know  what 
to  believe.  At  the  very  time  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  through 
his  new  Attorney  General  seeks  to  rees- 
tablish confidence  in  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  making 
serious  charges  of  maladministration. 

While  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Mary- 
land hears  evidence  that  may  lead  to  an 
indictment  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
AcNEw  declares  he  will  not  resign  if 
indicted. 

If  an  indictment  is  returned,  the  ques- 
tion of  indictability  inevitably  will  pro- 
ceed through  the  courts.  If.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  the  initial  responsibility  in  impteach- 
ment  proceedings,  sits  on  its  hands  and 
does  nothing  to  begin  an  investigation, 
precious  time  will  have  been  lost. 

By  then  the  cloud  hanging  over  the 
Vice-Presidency  will  be  black  indeed. 
Presidential  succession  is  a  vital  and 
precious  part  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. The  uncertainties  of  life  in  this 
world  must  give  us  pause  for  thought. 

The  cloud  must  be  dispelled  as  quickly 
and  thoroughly  as  possible.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  Vice-Presidency  must  be 
restored  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  time-bomb  circumstances  the 
House  has  the  special  responsibility  to 
begin  an  investigation.  On  September  26, 
I  introduced  a  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 569,  calling  for  a  select  committee 
for  this  purpose. 

I  introduced  the  resolution  before  I  was 
aware  that  the  Speaker  had  decided  to 
reject  the  request  of  the  Vice  President 
that  the  House  undertake  such  an  inves- 
tigation. Two  days  later  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  urging  that  he  reconsider 
his  decision.  And  today,  in  order  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  matter,  I  have  introduced  a 
privileged  resolution,  one  of  inquiry. 

It  directs  the  Attorney  General  to  fur- 
nish the  House  with  any  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  Vice  President  accepted  bribes 
or  failed  to  declare  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses. These  are  the  central  allegations 
that  have  been  disclosed  in  the  press  and 
other  media  concerning  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident 

The  resolution  will  presumably  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  itself 
will  see  fit  to  direct  the  Attorney  General 
to  furnish  this  information  as  a  F>art  of 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  alle- 
gations. If  the  committee  takes  no  ac- 
tion, however,  it  is  my  intention  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  offer  a  moticui  in 
the  House  to  discharge  the  committee  of 
further  consideration  and  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  for  vote. 

Here  are  the  texts  of  House  Resolution 
569,  my  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  Sep- 
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tember  28.  and  the  text  of  the  privileged 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today: 
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Whereas  article  I,  section  2,  clause  5.  of 
the  Constitution  states  that  'The  House  of 
BepresenUtlves  .  .  .  shaU  have  the  sole  Pow- 
er of  Impeachment";  and 

Whereas  article  n.  section  4,  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  "The  .  .  .  Vice  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Trea- 
son, Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors": Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader,  shall 
appoint  a  select  committee  of  the  House  to 
recommeud  after  deliberate  Inquiry,  whether 
the  House  sliall  undertake  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  violations  of  article  11. 
section  4.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  Such  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
not  of  the  same  political  party  and  twelve 
other  Members  as  follows:  seven  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  Ave  of  the  minority  party. 
Sec.  3.  Such  select  committee  shall  com- 
mence Its  Investigation  under  this  resolution 
forthwith,  shall  have  the  power  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  committee  shall 
determine,  and  shall  report  Its  findings  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with  lt« 
recommendations,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  In  no  case  later  than  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Jflne- 
ty-thlrd  Congress. 

Skc.  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  such'funds  as  may 
be  required  by  the  select  committee  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  this  resolution. 

Septembtr  28.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speak£r  :  Tour  decision  Wednes- 
day not  to  take  any  action  -at  this  time" 
on  the  charges  made  against  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent stirs  in  me  the  hope  that  you  wUl  re- 
consider your  decision  in  the  coming  days 
as  you  ponder  the  gravity  of  the  situation." 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  stated  that 
they  see  no  reason  why  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. controUed  by  the  Democrats 
should  help  a  Republican  Vice  President  out 
of  his  predicament.  I  feel  confident  that 
your  decision  was  not  based  upon  this  reas- 
oning These  Members  have  missed  the  basic 
point  behind  the  Impeachment  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Issue  is  not  whether 
we  shall  help  the  Vice  President,  but  whether 
the  nation  shall  have  a  Vice  President  who  is 
fully  capable  of  taking  over  as  President  If 
the  need  arise.^ 

Suppose  that  President  NUon  should  meet 
a  terrible  fate  like  that  of  President  Kennedy 
Just  a  decade  ago  Could  Vice  President  Ag- 
new  assume  the  great  burdens  of  the  highest 
post  In  the  land  with  a  criminal  Indictment 
hanging  over  his  head?  At  a  time  of  great 
national  stress.-could  the  Vice  President  pro- 
vide the  moral  force  to  head  the  nation  while 
he  is  engaged  in  a  criminal  trial  and  perhaps 
protracted  appeals? 

If  the  Hou^e  takes  a  hands-off  altitude 
whne  the  matter  is  before  the  courts,  a  cloud 
may  hang  over  the  Vice  President  for  several 
years,  and  all  that  time.  Splro  T  Agnew  wUl 
be  Jost  a  heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency. 
Only  the  House  of  Representatives  can  Ini- 
tiate action  to  remove  that  cloud  promptly 
and  guarantee  to  the  nation  the  continuity 
of  leadership  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
democracy.  If  the  Vice  President  Is  guilty 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  he  should 
be  Impeached    If  be  la  not  fulity.  then  the 


cloud    should    be   removed    so    tliat   be    Cftn 
carry  out  the  functions  of  hu  office. 

In  your  reply  to  the  Vloe  President's  letter, 
you  predicated  your  decision  upon  the  fact 
that  this  matter  is  presently  before  the 
courts.  Perhaps  one  of  your  concerns  was  the 
fact  that  the  request  for  action  by  the  House 
came  Just  two  days  before  the  grand  Jury 
began  hearing  evidence.  To  the  extent  that 
your  decision  was  based  upon  a  reluctance 
to  Interpose  the  House  between  grand  Jury 
action  and  the  Vice  President,  you  have  been 
successful.  The  grand  Jury  proceedings  have 
now  begun,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  courts  wlU  order  them  halted 
regardless  of  what  action  the  House  takes. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  Congres- 
sional action  whUe  grand  Juries  are  consid- 
ering the  same  or  related  Issues.  Tliroughout 
the  Watergate  hearings  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Senate,  several  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  have  also  appeared  before  grand 
Juries,  and  some  have  been  indicted.  For 
example,  former  Secretar>-  of  Commerce  Mau- 
rice Stans  testified  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee only  one  month  after  a  federal  grand 
Jury  In  New  York  Indicted  him  for  criminal 
conduct,  and  former  Attorney  General  John 
MltcheU  appeared  Just  two  months  after  his 
Indictment.  The  fact  that  an  indictment  by 
grand  Jury  or  a  criminal  trial  may  be  Immi- 
nent Is  therefore  ro  reason  for  the  House 
to  delay  fulfllUng  Its  Constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

If  you  wish  to  be  completelv  on  the  safe 
side,  you  may  decide  to  wait  until  the  Vice 
Presidents  lawyers  attempt  to  quash  the 
grand  Jury  proceedings  By  examining  the 
courts  decision  you  may  determine  wl^ther 
there  Is  any  hint  that  Congressional  action 
would  act  as  a  bar  to  fxirther  grand  jury 
proceedings.  I  do  not  recommend  this  course 
of  action,  but  It  is  preferable  to  doing  noth- 
ing. 

Perhaps  your  decision  was  based  upon  the 
belief  that  indictment  and  trial  by  the  courts 
should  precede  Impeachment  by  Congress. 
The  Constitution  would  seem  to  contemplate 
Impeachment  hrst  and  subsequent  trial.  Ar- 
ticle I.  section  3  of  the  Constitution  states: 
"Judgment  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust,  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States:  but  the  Party  cont-icted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment,  Tnal.  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  law.-  (Emphasis  added.) 
The  use  of  the  word  "nevertheless"  clearly 
contemplates  that  Impeachment  by  Congress 
has  already  occurred  In  a  conistltutlonai 
sense  It  unquestionably  would  be  proper  for 
Congress  to  proceed  now  to  consider  whether 
Impeachment  In  this  case   Is  warranted. 

As  the  person  who  Is  next  in  line  after 
the  Vice  President  to  accede  to  the  Presi- 
dency, you  keenly  feel.  I  am  sure,  the  special 
responsibility  which  this  burden  Imposes 
upon  you.  You  can  assume  that  responsibil- 
ity and  demonstrate  a  greatness  of  spirit  and 
a  willingness  to  rise  above  partisan  consider- 
ation by  reconsidering  your  decision. 

If  you  decide  to  support  an  Investigation 
Into  the  charges  made  against  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, your  decision  will  not  only  enhance 
the  position  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  but  it 
will  also  enhance  your  own  position  as  a 
leader  of  the  House  and  a  leader  of  the  coun- 
try It  wiu  confirm  your  own  ability  to  lead 
the  ration  In  a  moment  of  trial.  A  distinct 
possibility  exL-ste  that  if  the  Vice  President 
resigns  or  Is  removed,  the  Congress  may  be- 
come deadlocked  over  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor, at  which  point  you  would  be  only  a 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency. 

Recent  years  have  found  our  Institutions 
under  heavy  stress.  Indeed,  this  year  must 
rank  a«  one  of  ttie  mo«t  critical  m  our  na- 
tion's history.  The  Congress  has  not  escaped 


criticism.  It  U  often  derided  as  being  ao 
cumbersome  and  tinreeponolve  as  to  be  in- 
effective In  a  crlala.  Tlie  crisis  posed  by  the 
obarges  against  tiie  Vloe  President  Is  the 
latest  test  of  the  Congreao,  and  particularly 
the  House.  I  feel  we  must  do  all  possible  to 
restore  confidence  In  this  vital  Institution 
so  often  and  so  accurately  described  as  the 
people's  branch  of  the  government. 

As  It  has  been  seldom  in  our  history,  now 
la  the  hour  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  see 
fit  to  lead  the  House  In  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Sincerely. 

Paot.  Pindlet. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

RSBOLtmoK 
A  resolution  directing  the  Attorney  General 
to  Inform  the  House  of  certain  facts 
Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  In- 
form the  House  of  all  the  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Splro  T.  Agnew.  accepted  bribes  or  received 
consideration  for  services  rendered  or  prom- 
ised In  the  performance  of  his  official  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  public  official  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  failed  to  declare  his  Income  for 
tax  purposes. 
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NORTHEAST  RAIL  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Orinan> 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  six  North- 
east railroads  are  bankrupt.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  Nation  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  operation  and  s'.ccessful 
reorganization  of  these  railroads.  But 
without  substantial  and  immediate  con- 
gressional help,  the  services  of  these  rail- 
roads may  be  severely  reduced  if  not 
eliminated  entirely.  No  area  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  Immune  from  the  economic 
havcx;  that  cessation  of  service  would 
cause. 

I  have  organized  this  speciil  order  to- 
day, with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
England  Congressional  Caucus,  in  order 
to  emphasize  with  my  colleagues  the  im- 
portance of  Northeast  rail  service  to  the 
entire  Nation,  and  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to  restruc- 
ture the  Northeast  railroads  into  self- 
sustaining  entities. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  special  order  has 
attracted  bipartisan  partftlpction,  and 
that  Members  of  Congress  from  areas 
apart  from  the  Northeast  have  joined 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
Northeast  rail  crisis  and  the  need  for  a 
solution  to  it.  The  Northeast  rail  crisis 
is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  Nor  is  it  a  re- 
gional issue.  It  is  a  national  problem 

one  that  must  be  approached  in  a  con- 
structive spirit  of  compromise  by  all  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  participation  in 
this  special  order  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Brock  Adams  from  Washing- 
ton and  Dick  Shoup  from  Montana,  who 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
hard  work  that  they  have  done  on  the 
Transportotion  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  hope 
that  the  legislation  they  have  coau- 
thored,  H.R.  9142,  will  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  action  by  the  full  com- 
mittee where  it  Is  now  being  considered. 

The  day  of  decision  in  the  Northeast 
rail  crisis  is  fast  approaching.  The 
trustees  of  Perm  Central  have  already 
proposed  liquidation  and  consequent 
termination  of  service.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  today  released  a 
report  on  the  liquidation  proposal  which 
I  understand  recommends  against  imme- 
diate liquidation  and  proposes  more 
hearings.  And.  on  October  12  the  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  In  the  rail  proceedings 
Judge  John  P.  Fullam.  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  future  of  Penn  Central 
and  the  other  bankrupt  railroads — at 
which  liquidation  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered. Judge  Pullam  has  stated  that: 

It  appears  highly  doubtful  that  the  Debtor 
I  Penn  Central]  could  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate on  Its  present  basis  t>eyond  October  1. 

While  there  is  uncertainty  among 
lawyers  debating  the  power  of  Judge 
Fullam  to  order  the  bankrupt  railroads 
into  liquidation,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  without  rapid  congressional  action 
severe  reductions  or  even  termination  of 
service  may  occur. 

If  all  things  were  possible.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  bankrupt  railroads  re- 
organize entirely  with  private  capital, 
as  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  involving 
the  Giovernment  in  the  business  of  nm- 
ning  the  railroads.  But  the  evidence  is 
that  the  many  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Northeast  railroads  are  not  going  to  be 
reversed  without  some  government  in- 
volvement. The  extent  of  government 
involvement  should  be  carefully  limited. 
But  short-term  assistance  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  railroads  operating 
until  the  long-term  effects  of  restructur- 
ing begin  to  take  hold.  Government  guar- 
antees of  loans  and  bonds  will  be  neces- 
sary to  faciUtate  the  modernization  and 
restructuring  of  the  railroads. 

Certain  changes  will  be  necessary  in 
regulatory  procedures  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible the  streamlining  of  Northeast  rail 
lines.  A  matching  subsidy  program  will 
be  appropriate  to  keep  open  branch  lines 
of  particular  importance  to  shippers  or 
local  communities  that  would  otherwise 
be  abandoned  as  part  of  the  restructur- 
ing. And,  the  Government  will  have  to 
assume  the  sqcial  cost  of  labor  that  will 
be  dispossessed  as  part  of  the  restructur- 
ing. 

Yet  the  direct  government  investment 
will  be  relatively  small,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  great  economic  im- 
portance of  continued  rail  service  and 
healthy,  competitive  Northesist  rail- 
roads. Without  this  Government  assist- 
ance, we  take  the  risk  that  the  already 
manifold  problems  of  our  economy  could 
be  further  compounded,  possibly  to  the 
point  of  a  recession  or  beyond. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
suggests  that  termination  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral service  alone  would  Increase  national 
unemployment  by  60  percent,  and  de- 
crease national  pr(xluctlvity  by  3  percent. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
estimated   that   a   Penn   Central   shut- 
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down  would  cause  a  cut  in  national  eco- 
nomic activity  of  4  percent  after  8  weeks, 
with  localized  effects,  particularly  in  the 
17  northeast  region  States,  more  severe. 
Key  Industries  would  be  particularly  af- 
fected, including  the  automobile  indus- 
try, lumber  and  other  construction  mate- 
rials, and  many  perishable  goods. 

Termination  or  severe  limitation  of 
rail  service  would  Increase  Inflationary 
pressures  throughout  the  Nation— at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  living  soars  virtu- 
ally uncontroUed.  Use  of  alternate  trans- 
portation modes,  particularly  trucking 
would  aggravate  air  pollution,  further 
clog  highways,  and  increase  use  of  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleiun  products  at  a 
time  when  fuel  resources  are  already 
stretched  thin. 

Termination  of  service  must  be 
avoided.  In  its  place  we  must  work  for 
an  orderly  restructuring  of  the  North- 
east railroads.  The  Northeast  railroads 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  again  be- 
come self-sustaining  entities.  Such  an 
approach  Is  embodied  in  the  legislation 
coauthored  by  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
men Shoup  and  Adams.  But  many  dif- 
ficult issues  remain  as  vet  unresolved 
and  each  facet  of  the  rail  problem  has  its 
owTi  legiUmately  self-interested  constit- 
uency. I  believe  that,  if  every  party  to 
the  railroad  debate  recognizes  their  mu- 
tual interest  in  a  haalthy  Northea.st  raU 
system  and  exhibits  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise, a  v.orkable  solution  can  be 
found. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  NORTHEAST  RAIL  CRISIS 

While  I  and  other  Members  assembled 
here  today  have  stressed  the  national 
economic  significance  of  the  Northeast 
rail  crisis.  I  would  like  to  discuss  as  a 
case  in  point  the  great  importance  of 
rail  service  to  the  economy  of  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  particularly 
to  the  Montachusett  and  South  Middle- 
sex areas  of  Massachusetts  which  are  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 

These  areas  are  serviced  primarily  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  and  the 
Penn  Central.  The  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts — AIM — a  group  repre- 
senting 2,500  firms  in  Massachusetts  who 
coUectlvely  employ  450.000  persons  and 
thus  represent  three-quarters  of  the 
State's  manufacturing  employment,  has 
estimated  that  between  2.500  and  3.000 
shippers  depend  on  continued  service  of 
just  the  B.  &  M..  and  that,  according  to 
AIM.  at  least  60.000  jobs  stand  to  be  lost 
if  the  B.  ti  M.  shuts  down. 

Another  study  of  the  B.  &  M..  con- 
ducted by  the  Harbrldge  House  Inc..  a 
consulting  firm  in  Boston,  suggests  tliat 
at  least  51.250  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  five 
New  England  States  served  by  the 
B.  ti  M..  35.842  of  these  in  Massachusetts. 
This  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Harbridge  House  study,  as 
many  as  150.000  jobs  could  be  lost  in  New 
England  if  B.  &  M.  terminates  service. 
At  least  $811  million  would  be  lost  to  the 
States  serviced  by  B.  &  M  if  the  line  shut 
down,  with  Massachusetts  taking  the 
lion's  share  of  the  loss.  $569  million. 
Nearly  10.000  of  the  Jobs  that  could  be 
lost  are  dependent  on  rail  lines  serving 
towns  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 


According  to  the  Harbridge  House 
study.  Industries  in  Massachusetts  which 
would  be  particularly  hard-hit  would 
be:  plastics,  tires  and  inner  tubes,  print- 
ing and  publishing,  sanitary  paper  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  fabricated  steel  prod- 
ucts, paperboard  boxes  and  containers, 
cotton  fabrics,  and  paper.  The  consumer 
in  Massachusetts  would  also  be  a  big 
loser  if  the  B.  &  M.  folded,  as  the  study 
forecasts  a  price  rise  of  4.9  percent  for 
butter,  5.0  percent  for  cheese,  1.3  per- 
cent for  malt  liquor,  2.1  percent  for  lum- 
ber, 4.5  percent  for  plywood,  3.2  percent 
for  fabricated  structural  material,  and 
2.0  percent  for  hydraulic  cement.  These 
are  increases  the  beleaguered  consumer 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  bear. 

The  Harbridge  House  analysis  notes 
that  each  job  lost  costs  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  an  average  of 
$1,000  to  $3,000  annually  in  lost  tax 
revenues,  increased  welfare  and  employ- 
ment security  service,  and  other  related 
costs.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the 
loss  of  51.250  jobs  related  to  the  Boston 
ti  Maine  in  the  Northeast  would  cost 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  be- 
tween $51.2  million  and  $153.8  million 
each  year.  When  Massachusetts  sdready 
suffers  from  chronic  unemployment, 
thousands  of  new  additions  to  the  im- 
employment  rolls  must  be  avoided. 

Two  other  studies  on  the  impact  of 
rail  service  in  the  Montachusett  and 
South  Middlesex  areas  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  conducted  at  mj-  request  by 
the  South  Middlesex  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  by  the  Montachusett  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunitv  to  thank 
these  groups  and  the  other  individuals, 
organizations,  and  business  leaders  that 
participate!  in  the  compilation  of  the 
valuable  material  that  I  have  just  re- 
cently received. 

The  study  conducted  by  the  Monta- 
chusett Regional  Planning  Commission, 
involving  22  towns  served  by  14  rail  sta- 
tions, estimates  that  at  least  18.000  car- 
loads will  be  either  received  or  shipped 
by  the  industries  in  the  region.  More 
than  1.150  jobs  in  the  towns  included  in 
this  preliminary  study  depend  on  con- 
tinued rail  service.  The  study  shows  the 
towns  of  Gardner  and  Fitchburg  to  be 
particularly  dependent  on  rail  ser\ices: 
In  1972  Gardner  received  and  shipped  a 
total  of  3.146  carloads,  with  the  principal 
commcxlities  being  furniture,  paper, 
lumber  and  steel.    . 

The  total  carload  figure  for  Fitchburg 
was  2.855.  principally  paper,  plastics, 
steel,  grain  and  lumber.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  that  22  towns  re- 
sponding to  the  Montachusett  Regional 
Planning  Commission  suney  indicated 
that  they  would  expect  greater  use  of 
rail  facilities  if  service  were  improved, 
while  the  most  common  complaints 
against  the  railroads  were  the  slow  or  er- 
ratic delivery  of  freight  and  the  recur- 
ring unavailability  of  freight  cars  when 
needed.  These  complaints  signify  areas 
that  must  be  improved  as  part  of  the  re- 
structuring of  Northeast  railroads. 

The  South  Middlesex  .\rea  Chamber  of 
Commerce  study,  baseil  on  respons«s 
from  26  flrm<;  in  the  area,  indicates  that 
more  than  3.500  jol«  will  ce  lost  if  rail 
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service  is  discontinued.  One-third  of  the 
firms  responding  use  rail  for  90  percent 
or  more  of  their  freight  volume,  and  more 
than  half  the  firms  use  rail  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  freight  volume.  Cessa- 
tion of  rail  services  would  cause  the  loss 
of  all  jobs  at  four  firms,  including  1.400 
at  one  plant.  Termination  of  service 
would  cause  the  loss  of  more  than  2,000 
jobs  at  another  plant. 

The  firms  responding  indicate  an  ap- 
proximatf  yearly  inbound  use  of  8,650 
freight  cars,  and  an  average  outbound 
use  of  655  cars.  Even  though  several  re- 
spondents indicated  that  availability  of 
piggyback  service  could  be  improved, 
total  piggyback  use  by  the  firms 
amounted  to  over  3,500  cars  per  year.  A 
number  of  responding  companies  criti- 
cized the  railroads,  noting  most  fre- 
quently slow  service  and  poor  condition 
of  equipment.  Still,  most  of  the  firms  re- 
sponding estimated  substantial  increases 
in  freight  volume  over  the  next  5  years. 
Obviously  these  increases — and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  they  indicate,  will  not 
come  to  pass  without  a  viable  Northeast 
rail  system. 

The  Northeast  is  the  heart  of  indus- 
trial America.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  economic  activity  of  the  entire  na- 
tion originates  in  the  17  States  directly 
affected  by  the  Northeast  rail  crisis.  The 
collapse  of  the  bankrupt  railroads,  which 
could  begin  in  as  little  as  30  days  from 
today,    would    bring    economic    disaster 
felt   throughout  the  country.   Congress 
must  act  to  avert  such  a  peril.  We  must 
act  rapidly,  yet  responsibly,  to  enact  leg- 
islation  that   will   save   the   threatened 
raUroads  and  restructure  these  rail  Unes 
and    companies    into    a   self-sustaining 
system  operating  in  the  pubUc  interest 
I  believe  that  the  best  bUl  to  do  this  job 
is  that  coauthored  by  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen Brock  Adajjs  and  Dick  Shoup. 
H.R.  9142.  I  am  hopeful  of  its  passage 

Mr.   O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
O'Nkill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  heartUy  congratulate 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Brock  Adams. 
and  members  of  his  subcommittee  for 
their  diligent  bipartisan  efforts  in  report- 
ing to  the  full  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  a  bill  that  offers 
the  only  constructive  alternative  to  a 
policy  which  pretends  that  the  Northeast 
raU  crisis  can  be  solved  without  substan- 
tial Federal  assistance. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
special  order  called  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Bob 
Drinan,  to  impress  upon  the  members  of 
this  House  that  the  Northeast  crisis  is  a 
national  problem  with  national  reper- 
cussions. For,  a  healthy  Northeast  rail 
system  is  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  entire  Nation  to  preserve  the  mar- 
kets and  access  to  sources  of  supply  and 
to  keep  transportation  costs  down. 

If  there  is  a  serious  interruption  or 
curtailment  of  services  over  the  North- 
east railroads,  customers  in  every  region 
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of  the  Nation  would  have  to  find  other 
methods  of  transportation  to  receive 
their  supply  of  goods,  thus  forcing  an  in- 
crease in  transportation  costs,  which 
would  serve  to  add  fuel  to  our  already  in- 
fiated  economy. 

Only  bold  and  Imaginative  congres- 
sional action  as  represented  in  the 
Adams-Shoup  bill,  will  enable  these  rail- 
roads to  continue  their  services  to  supply 
customers  in  every  region  of  this  Na- 
tion, thus  preventing  a  national  disaster 
in  which  all  sections  of  the  country 
could  suffer  Instant  recession. 

How  important  are  the  northeast  rail- 
roads to  the  rest  of  the  country?  A  few 
examples  will  graphically  illustrate. 

Forty  percent  of  all  intercity  freight 
moves  by  rail,  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  that  total  amount  originates  or 
terminates  in  the  Northeast. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  all  manufactured 
products  that  move  by  rail  originate  in 
the  Northeast. 

Fifty-two  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
all  mine  products  that  move  by  rail  orig- 
inate in  the  Northeast. 

While  9.8  percent  of  all  agriculture 
products  that  move  by  rail  originate  in 
the  Northeast,  nearly  12.9  percent  of  all 
agriculture  products  that  move  by  rail 
terminate  in  the  Northeast,  and 

Neariy  63  percent  of  aU  coal  that 
moves  by  rail  originates  in  the  North- 
east. 

The  Shoup-Adams  bill  provides  the 
kind  of  necessary  long-range  solution  to 
the  Northeast  rail  crisis,  because  it  re- 
structures the  Northeast  raUroads  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  direct  grants  and  Government  guar- 
anteed bonds.  And  these  Federal  loan 
guarantees  are  necessary  safeguards  for 
any  kind  of  private  investment  solution 
to  the  problem.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  hmited  operating  subsidy  for 
bankrupt  railroads  threatened  by  a  shut- 
down during  the  planning  period.  It  con- 
tains labor  protective  provisions  for 
workers  who  would  be  displaced  by  the 
reconstruction  of  the  rail  system. 

H.R.  9142  provides  a  workable 
balanced  and  comprehensive  solution  to 
the  Northeast  rail  crisis.  It  provides  a 
long  range  solution  which  will  preserve 
these  railroads  in  the  Northeast  region 
a^  a  major  and  imperative  resource  for 
the  national  economy  of  the  late  1970's 
and  1980's. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemphasize  that  the 
future  of  the  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
will  have  an  economic  effect  over  the 
whole  Nation,  from  Maine  to  California 
from  New  York  to  Key  Biscayne. 

I  urge  aU  my  coUeagues  to  support 
the  Shoup-Adams  bill.  For  only  by  pass- 
ing this  bill  can  we  avoid  a  national  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  It  might 
interest  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  reciting  the  importance  of  rail 
service  in  the  Northeast  to  the  Nation, 
to  know  that  in  my  home  State  of 
Montana  there  are  a  few  figures  that 
are  somewhat  outstanding  to  me  and 
others  to  the  effect  that  19  percent  of 
all  Interestate  railroad  carloads  that 
originate  In  Montana  are  delivered  to 


the  eight  Northeastern  States:  and  that 
28  percent  of  aU  interstate  rail  move- 
ments of  lumber  and  wood  products 
loaded  in  Montana  are  delivered  in  the 
Northeast;  and  34  percent  of  all  inter- 
state movements  of  primary  metal 
products  loaded  in  Montana  are 
delivered  to  the  Northeast  by  rail. 

This  is  one  factor  that  makes  it  very 
provincial  in  my  consideration  and  in 
my  determination  for  the  sponsorship  of 
and  continued  pressing  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Let  me  emphasiae  that 
the  future  of  the  railroads  of  the  North- 
east has  a  great  economic  effect  on  the 
whole  Nation,  not  only  California  and 
New  York. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Congressman 
Shoitp.  too.  for  his  kind  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  legislation  and  for  his  considera- 
tion for  not  only  the  Northeast  section 
of  the  coimtry  but  for  the  entire  Nation 
because  It  is  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Adams- 
Shoup  legislation,  when  it  reaches  the 
fioor.  will  have  a  favorable  result 

Mr.  SHOUP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader  for 
his  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I.  too,  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Shoup)  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
O'Neill  ) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  calling  upon  the 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. I  submit  for  inclusion  at  this  point  a 
long,  comprehensive  report  of  Gov. 
Francis  W.  Sargent  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the 
Governor  sets  forth  imperative  reasons 
for  the  continued  services  of  the  North- 
east railroads  to  the  Nation. 

Commonwealth  or  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  1,  1973. 

Hon.    ROBEKT   P.   DUNAN. 

UjS.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Duinan:  I  very  much 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  on  the  national  railroad  crisis  As  you 
know,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  made  a  serious  effort  to  come  to  grips 
on  a  state  level  with  this  complex  problem 
not  only  as  It  affects  our  state's  economy 
but  also  because  It  bears  very  Importantly 
upon  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens. 
Just  recenUy.  for  example,  our  state  com- 
pleted the  acquisition  of  over  145  miles  of 
Penn  Central  trackage  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  these  valuable  lines  for  Intercity 
and  Intrastate  passenger  service.  We  are  also 
negotiating  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  RaU- 
road  for  a  similar  acquisition  protrram  Thus 
our  state  has  a  very  real  Interest  In  the  legis- 
lation that  is  now  being  considered  by 
Consrreas. 

There  are  four  points  which  I  would  lUte 
to  make  at  the  be(flnnlng  of  my  comments 
which  underline  my  concern  that  Congress 
pass  a  comprehensive  and  effective  raUroad 
reform  act  that  will  come  to  grips  with  thU 
problem : 

1.  The  so-called  "Northeast  raUroad  prob- 
lem" Is  not  a  problem  limited  to  the  North- 
east. It  Is  a  problem  which  affects  directly 
every  region  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  continent  and  those  countrlea 
which  ship  goods  through  our  ports. 

2.  By  focusing  our  attention  on  the  Penn 
Central  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  other  ma- 
jor bankrupt  railroads,  we  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  most  raUroads  in  this  coun- 
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try  are  making  a  profit  and  that  there  Is 
legislation  before  Congrwaa  which  these  raU- 
roads need  and  need  now  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue as  healthy  and  growing  organizations. 
3.  LATge  scale  abandonments  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  railroad  problem  in  the  North- 
east. WhUe  some  rationalization  of  road  and 
facilities  must  occur,  excessive  abandonments 
would  hurt  the  railroads  more  than  It  would 
help  them. 

4  The  Implementation  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  high  speed  rail  passenger  service 
project  should  be  Included  In  any  overall 
solution  to  the  northeast  railroad  problem. 

While  our  state  Is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problems  confronting  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad,  we  are  equally  concerned 
about  the  other  major  carrier  that  operates 
In  our  sute.  the  Boston  &  Maine  RaUroad. 
Together  with  our  sister  states  In  New  Eng- 
land and  the  SUte  of  New  Tork.  we  have 
undertaken  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  RaUroad,  a  bankrupt.  Class  One, 
raUroad  which  Is  regional  In  character.  The 
conclusions  we  have  reached  wUl  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  you  as  you  and  your 
coUeagues  consider  legislation  affecting  the 
raUroads.  since  many  of  these  conclusions 
pertain  to  other  Northeastern  raUroads  and 
Mld-westem  raUroads. 

In  the  event  that  the  Boston  ti  Maine 
were  to  shut  down  completely — and  there 
have  been  proposals  for  the  liquidation  of 
this  railroad  as  there  have  been  of  others — 
at  least  61.000  Jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  states 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont  and  New  York.  These  are  raUroad 
Jobs,  jobs  In  manufacturing  firms  served  by 
the  raUroad,  and  Jobs  with  suppliers  to  these 
firms.  5l,(X)0  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  actual  job  loss  could 
run  as  much  as  three  times  that  number. 

These    Jobs,    plus    the   goods    which    they 
produce,  contribute  more  than  $800  million 
In  value  added  to  the  New  England  economy. 
Our  state  also  looked  at  the  raU  abandon- 
ment program  proposed  by  the  B  &  M  Trust- 
ees. Under  their  plan  of  Reorganization,  over 
25  percent  of  the  present  system  would  be 
abandoned.  The  Trustees  estimated  that  this 
would  save  the  Corporation  one  million  dol- 
lars a  year  In  costs.  We  found  that  this  plan 
could  probably  save  about  SC'r   more  than 
this  figure  with  the  proposed  abandonments, 
but  we  also  found  that  they  would  loss  even 
more  dollars  in  terms  of  revenues,  resulting 
In  a  net   Income   loss.  Only  If  a  quarter  of 
the     freight     presently     handled     on     these 
branch  lines  could  be  retained  by  the  raU- 
road, which  might  happen  if  shippers  truck- 
ed their  freight  to  another  B  &  M  rail  line, 
could    the    raUroad    break    even    on    these 
abandonments.  What  we  found  was  that  the 
B  &  M  abandonment  program  Is  at  best  a 
break-even  proposition.  When  we  looked  at 
other  possible  abandonments  which  had  been 
mentioned  at  one  time  or  another,  we  found 
that   If   the   B   &   M   undertook   any   further 
abandonments,  the  results  would  be  clearly 
detrimental.     Branch     lines    are     Important 
feeder  lines  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  It 
Is  my  fear  that  the  emphasis  being  placed 
on   abandonments   wUl   only  accelerate   the 
present    trend   of   the   declining   Importance 
of  railroads  In  the  movement  of  our  freight. 
Clearly  there  are  some  low-density  lines, 
especially   parallel    lines    which    are    clearly 
duplicative  and  branch  lines  which  generate 
very  little  traffic,  which  should  be  abandon- 
ed. But  before  any  abandonment  occurs,  we 
must  take  a  long  hard  look  at  all  these  lines. 
We  must  develop  a  means  for  accurately  de- 
termining  whether  or  not  they  generate  a 
profit.  We  must  determine  what  the  effect 
of  each  abandonment  would  be  In  terms  of 
Jobs  and  other  economic  considerations.  We 
must  determine  what  effect  an  abandonment 
would  have  on   the  rest  of  the  system.  We 
must    determine    whether    there    are   other 
transportation   alternatives   which  could   be 


uUllaed.  All  thU  takes  time.  UntU  we  know 
these  things,  we  cannot  be  so  casual  about 
line  abandonments. 

Several  bUls  being  considered  by  Congress 
would  provide  a  subsidy  for  branch  line  op- 
erations. I  believe  such  a  subsidy  is  essential, 
at  the  very  least  on  a  temporary  basU,  to 
allow  us  time  to  evaluate  these  lines,  to  al- 
low shippers  time  to  deternUne  whether 
there  aren't  other  alternatives  available  to 
them.  In  New  England,  we  have  recently 
faced  some  major  mUltary  base  closings.  Our 
biggest  problem  Is  not  so  much  the  closings 
themselves,  but  the  suddenness  of  It  all.  We 
do  not  hive  the  time  we  need  to  develop 
job  training  programs  and  new  Industrial  de- 
velopment. Let  us  not  allow  the  same  thing 
to  happen  In  the  case  of  rail  line  abandon- 
ments. 

Should  some  lines  be  abandoned,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  rights  of  way  be  preserved 
In  a  land  bank  for  possible  future  uses.  Such 
corridors  are  almost  Impossible  to  duplicate 
and  represent  a  resource  which  must  not  be 
lost.  In  the  future,  they  might  be  needed  for 
the  restoration  of  rail  service  or  for  power 
lines,  pipelines  or  recreation.  While  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  leading  this  effort  at 
state  level,  federal  policies  and  funding 
mechanisms  must  be  designed  not  only  to 
encourage,  but  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
these  corridors  at  both  the  national  and 
sute  levels.  In  other  words,  notwithstand- 
ing thU  effort  at  the  state  level,  federal 
policies  and  funding  mechanisms  must  be 
designed  to  encourage  the  preservation  of 
these  corridors  by  federally  assUted  state  ac- 
quisition. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  economic  impact  of  freight  service  ter- 
mination on  the  Boston  &  Maine  system. 

The  Boston  tt  Maine  receives  considerably 
more  freight  than  It  ships  out.  New  England 
is  heavUy  dependent  on  goods  mined,  grown 
or  produced  outside  the  region  and  to  a 
large  degree,  outside  of  the  Northeast  The 
study  of  the  B  &  M  found  that  the  cost  to 
consumers  of  certain  commodities  could  Ui- 
crease  by  as  much  as  5^c  If  B  &  M  raU  service 
were  for  some  reason  terminated. 

For  some  area  of  our  economy,  the  results 
of  a  Boston  &  Maine  shutdown  could  be 
catastrophic.  Por  example.  Just  about  all  the 
feed  grain  consumed  In  New  England  Is  Im- 
ported from  outside  the  region— we  grow  al- 
most none  of  our  own  grain  here.  A  full  75% 
of  all  the  grain  consumed  is  shipped  In  part 
over  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  U-ony  is  that 
If  B  &  M  service  collapsed,  the  major  losers 
would  not  be  B  &  M  customers,  but  farmers 
In  northern  Maine  who  themselves  are  served 
by  profit-making  carriers. 

Many  of  the  points  that  I  have  raised  above 
In  reference  to  the  Boston  &  MaUie  problem 
apply  equaUy  as  well  to  the  Penn  Central 
reorganization.  Indeed.  It  is  our  objective  to 
Insure  that  freight  service  to  Massachusetts 
and   New   England   along  the   Penn    Central 
system  U  preserved  and  strengthened  rather 
than  terminated.   Where  consolidation  with 
other  Northeastern  railroads  Is  possible af- 
ter    due     consultation     with     the     affected 
states— such  programs  should  be  undertaken 
WhUe  half  of  the  rail   miles  operated   In 
the  Northeast  are  operated  by  bankrupt  car- 
riers,  we   tend    to   forget    that   other   half— 
the  half  In  the  northeast  operated  by  the 
nonbankrupt  carriers— as  well  as  other  raU- 
roads operating  throughout  the  country  are 
In    need   of   assistance.    There    U   legislation 
before  Congress,  notably  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act,  which  U  designed  to  help  all 
of  our   nation's  railroads,   and   the  surface 
transportation  Industry  as  a  whole.  I  urge 
Congress  to  go  forward  with  this  significant 
piece    of   legislation.    Oxir    laws   need   to    be 
changed  so  that  raUroads  can  operate  with 
more    flexlbUlty.   so   that   raUroad   manage- 
ments can  Increase  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  their  operations,  and  so  that  raU- 


roadlng  can  be  more  innovative  and  thus 
compete  more  effectively  in  today's  transpor- 
tation market. 

There  Is  one  more  area  which  warrants 
Immediate  consideration  and  action,  and 
that  is  the  "Northeast  Corridor  Project."  The 
development  of  high-speed  rail  passenger 
transportation  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington has  been  studied  and  debated  for  a 
decade.  Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  Imple- 
ment the  project.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  lives  In  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  on  less  than  two  percent 
of  the  nation's  land.  Our  highways  are  con- 
gested; our  airports  are  operating  at  near 
capacity.  We  need  good,  high  speed  raU  serv- 
ice and  we  need  it  now.  Much  of  the  right-of- 
way  needed  for  thU  project  Is  also  heavily 
used  for  freight  and  thus  the  two  services 
must  be  coordinated.  The  corridor  must  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  solution  to  the  over- 
all northeast  raU  problem.  The  northeast 
corridor  Is  the  first  of  several  corridors 
throughout  the  country  which  are  Ideal  for 
such  service. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  solution  to  the  north- 
east rail  problem.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
solution  which  need  not  require  huge  federal 
grants,  and  I  t)elleve  that  in  the  end  we  wUl 
again  see  a  healthy,  private  raU  system  op- 
eratUig  in  the  region.  Certainly  studies  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  have 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  the 
high-speed  corridor  can  be  profitable.  And 
studies  of  the  freight  system  show  that  there 
Is  busUiess  to  be  had  In  the  Northeast  once 
we  get  the  railroads  back  on  their  feet. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  concerning  thU  most  im- 
portant national  transportation  problem 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Pkancis  W.  Sakgekt. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  person- 
ally want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  for  having  this  special 
order  today  to  afford  us  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority 'eader  for  his  kind  remarks  on 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the  full 
committee. 

My  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  Mr.  Shoup)  and  I  hope  that 
tomorrow  we  will  start  on  the  markup 
of  this  bill  in  the  full  committee.  The  bill 
has  had  long  and  extensive  work  in  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  wanted  to  announce 
to  the  House,  so  that  they  will  know  that 
the  bill  has  been  completed  in  all  of  its 
particulars,  that  as  of  Friday  of  this  last 
week  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween management  and  labor  on  the  so- 
called  labor  protective  agreements  that 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  start  a 
new  corporation  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  echo  once  again 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Shoup)  that 
this  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  and  It 
it  not  a  regional  matter;  it  is  a  national 
matter.  Each  of  us  has  examined  our 
States  and.  for  example.  I  find  in  my  own 
State  that  31  percent  of  all  of  the  rail- 
road carioads  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton are  destined  for  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  45  per- 
cent of  aU  of  the  interstate  movements 
in  lumber  in  the  State  of  Washington 
are  destined  for  the  Northeast,  and  41 
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percent  of  all  farm  products  are  destined 
for  the  Northeast. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  Member 
of  the  House  has  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  nearly  3  years  is  that  we 
have  had  before  the  House,  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  various  bills  dealing  with 
strikes  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Penn  Central  sys- 
tem, and  ea^h  time  the  testimony  of  the 
various  witnesses  that  have  been  before 
our  committee  has  been  that  this  country 
would  be  in  a  depression  in  less  than  30 
days  if  the  railroad  system  in  the  North- 
east were  to  stop.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to 
this  Nation.  We  estimate  that  in  less 
than  2  weeks  all  perishable  commodities 
would  be  embargoed  out  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  most  recent  estimate  is  that  they 
would  start  shutting  down  the  automo- 
bile production  facilities  in  Detroit  in  5 
days  if  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  were 
to  stop  because  it  would  be  unable  to  de- 
liver commodities  that  are  served  only 
by  the  Penn  Central  to  the  Detroit  area. 

It  is  very  important,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  we 
do  this  today.  This  is  particularly  appro- 
priate today  because  Judge  Fullam,  the 
Judge  in  charge  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  required  that 
the  ICC  report  as  of  today  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  rail- 
roads, for  it  has  been  proposed  by  the 
trustees  that  the  Penn  Central  begin  a 
phased  shutdown  starting  October  31. 

That  sjives  only  30  days  for  us  in  the 
Congress  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  The  ICC 
In  their  report  today  to  the  court,  as  re- 
reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning,  states  very  forcibly  that  we 
simply  cannot  have  a  liquidation  of  these 
railroads  in  the  Northeast. 

The  ICC  goes  on  to  say  that  the  bill  be- 
ing considered  at  the  present  time  in  the 
House  is  the  proper  solution,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  Federal  involve- 
ment in  this  matter,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  10  have  Federal  involvement  with 
regard  to  the  jobs  that  are  concerned  in 
the  railroad  industry,  and  the  ICC  re- 
peats the  recommendations  that  some- 
thing must  immediately  be  done  in  terms 
of  restructurirg  the  whole  system. 

I  would  just  conclude  my  remarks  by 
statin?  to  the  House  the  proposal  that 
has  been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  and  myself  and  which  has 
passed  the  subcommittee  and  is  before 
the  full  committee  provides  for  20 
months  for  a  planning  process,  whereby 
a  new  corporation  will  be  set  up  in  the 
Northwest.  The  time  will  be  spent  to  put 
together  a  system  which  will  be  viable  for 
that  portion  of  the  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation 

I  thinJc  this  Is  vitally  important.  I  hope 
this  House  will  move  on  it  rapidly,  as  well 
as  the  other  body,  so  we  may  have  this  in 
statutory  form  and  the  process  started 
before  the  Congress  adjourns  this  year. 
Bmcirirr  «An.  smncz  n«  thz  babt  EsmrriAL 

TO    STAT*    OF    WAflHDVCTOIt'S    BCOWOMT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  a  dis- 


cussion of  the  Impending  crisis  that  rail 
transportation  in  the  Northeast  is  facing. 
This  subject  is  painfully  familiar  to  those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  where 
we  have  been  wrestling  with  the  wreck  of 
the  Penn  Central  for  more  than  3  years. 

One  thing  is  very  clear  to  me.  This  is 
not  a  regional  crisis,  but  a  threat  to  the 
national  economy  and  the  transporta- 
tion network  that  binds  it  together.  Ac- 
tually, the  term  "Northeast  crisis"  is  a 
misnomer,  for  the  States  served  by  the 
Penn  Central  and  the  five  other  bankrupt 
railroads  include  Michigan.  Illinois.  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  The  in- 
dustrial heartland  of  America  is  threat- 
ened by  a  cessation  of  vital  transporta- 
tion service  which  would  in  short  order 
close  auto  plants  and  steel  mills.  The 
crippling  effect  of  a  shutdown  of  the  in- 
dustrial East  would  soon  be  felt  in  my 
own  State  of  Washington.  We  would 
have  a  statewide  depression  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  For  example,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  informs  me 
that: 

Thirty-one  percent  of  all  rail  carloads 
originating  in  Washington  for  out  of 
State  shipment  are  delivered  to  the 
Northeastern  States; 

Forty-four  percent  of  all  interstate 
rail  movements  of  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts loaded  in  Washington  are  delivered 
to  the  Northeast: 

Porty-one  percent  of  all  interstate  rail 
movements  of  farm  products  loaded  In 
Washington  are  delivered  in  the 
Northeast: 

Thirty  six  percent  of  all  interstate  rail 
movements  of  primary  metal  products 
lofided  in  Washington  are  delivered  in 
the  Northeast: 

Eighteen  percent  of  all  interstate  rail 
movement  of  pulp,  paper  and  allied 
products  loaded  in  Washington  are  de- 
livered in  the  Northeast. 

The  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  simply  cannot  tolerate 
the  economic  wrench  that  a  collapse  of 
rail  service  in  the  East  could  cause. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  presently  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  9142.  offers  a 
practical  solution  to  this  transportation 
crisis.  It  would  use  Government  backing 
to  preserve  a  necessary  public  service  but 
the  ultimate  omiership  and  management 
of  the  new  railroad  created  from  the 
shambles  of  the  bankrupts  would  remain 
in  private  hands.  Absent  congressional 
action  on  this  legislation.  I  fear  that  we 
will  end  up  with  the  worst  of  all  possible 
solutions — either  an  ongoing,  expensive 
and  inefficient  subsidy  program  or  out- 
right nationalization  at  staggering  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Seattle  to  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatorj-  Utility  Commissioners.  I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  legi.«lation  to  resolve 
the  Northeast  crisis  and  the  impact  that 
the  transportation  problems  there  could 
have  on  the  people  of  Washington  whom 
I  represent.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  with  an  excerpt  from  that 
speech. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Seattle.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fate  of  rail- 
road service  in  the  Northeast^and  the 
Northeast  means  official  territory  when 


we  are  talking  about  the  Penn  Central 
for  it  includes  Illinois,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
and  Michigan.  I  am  worried  not  because 
of  some  idealistic  principle,  but  because 
I  am  worried  about  the  economy  of 
Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington. 
Washington  and  Seattle,  its  economic 
center,  depend  on  exports  for  economic 
survival.  We  export  to  the  Asian  East  and 
look  to  a  growing  market  there:  but  we 
also  export  to  the  East  of  the  United 
States  for  by  our  constitutional  union 
this  country  is  the  greatest  internal  mar- 
ket in  the  world. 

This  internal  market  depends  on 
transportation  to  bind  it  together.  What 
has  impressed  me  most  is  how  dependent 
we  are  on  this  transportation  network  for 
our  economic  unity.  Much  as  we  cherish 
our  regional  differences  of  salmon  in  the 
Northwest  and  cod  in  the  Northeast,  and 
argue  about  the  virtues  of  baked  beans 
versus  black-eyed  peas — our  industrial 
Nation  relies  on  a  basic  transportation 
structure  for  its  day-to-day  production. 
Now.  today,  as  a  nation,  we  depend  on  a 
transportation  chain  whose  very  link  is 
rail  transportation  in  the  Northeast.  If 
this  Northeastern  link  fails,  the  indus- 
trial system  will  stop  in  a  short  time. 
Seattle  must  worry  about  the  Northeast, 
for  without  a  decent  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  Northeast,  we  will  have  an 
economic  recession  in  Seattle  which  will 
make  the  Boeing  disaster  of  1970  look 
like  a  minor  event. 

Let  us  look  at  some  basic  facts.  The 
State  of  Washington  is  an  exporter  of 
raw  materials  to  the  East.  And  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  A  sample  of 
railroad  waybills  in  1969  showed  that 
while  we  shipped  65.000  cars  with  2.5 
million  tons  of  freight  to  the  East,  we 
received  48.000  cars  carrying  1.2  million 
tons.  These  are  1969  figures  and  I  am 
sure  that  4  years  later  the  carload  ton- 
nage figures  will  have  increased. 

The  ratio  of  shipments  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  East  is  2  to  1.  We  ex- 
port to  the  East  raw  materials  for  change 
into  manufactured  products. 

Our  lumber,  grain  and  fruit  depend  on 
an  Eastern  market  and  rail  service  to 
bring  them  there.  Some  examples: 

Weyerhaeuser  is  a  well  known  name  in 
the  Northeast.  How  many  know  that 
Weyerhaeuser  has  33  plants  in  the  East 
which  are  served  by  the  Penn  Central, 
the  Reading,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Erie  Lackawanna  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine.  These  plants  tiuTi  raw  wood  prod- 
ucts into  packaging  materials  and  paper: 
they  supply  wood  products  to  builders 
throughout  the  region.  A  shutdown  of 
these  plants  for  lack  of  rail  service  woiald 
soon  be  felt  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
reports  that  29  percent  of  the  lumber,  36 
percent  of  the  plywood  and  73  percent  of 
the  fruit  in  the  Northwest  moves  to  the 
East  by  rail.  A  major  railroad  serving 
Seattle  says  that  in  1972.  it  moved  more 
than  12.000  carloads  from  the  Northwest 
to  the  East  while  it  brought  only  8.200 
carloads  from  East  to  West.  It  says  that 
about  60  perecnt  of  its  traffic  terminates 
in  the  East  on  the  bankrupt  railroads 
now  threatened  with  liquidation. 

Another  major  railroad  tells  me  that 
it  shipped  more  than  2  million  tons  from 
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Washington  and  Oregon  to  the  territory 
served  by  the  bankrupts  in  1972;  from 
this  territory  it  received  600,000  tons. 

I  am  told  that  ports  in  the  Northwest 
receive  about  100,000  tons  in  import  con- 
tainers each  year  for  shipment  to  the 
East — it  is  estimated  that  each  ton  of 
cargo  in  these  containers  equals  $60  to 
$70  in  payroll  for  people  in  the  North- 
west. Here  in  Seattle  we  look  to  cargo  by 
rail  as  part  of  the  economic  life  blood 
of  our  great  port. 

Another  railroad  tells  me  that  it  alone 
receives  35  percent  of  Washington's 
potato  crop,  64  percent  of  our  apples,  68 
percent  of  our  pears.  35  percent  of  our 
pulp  and  25  percent  of  our  aluminum 
production  for  delivery  to  the  East. 

These  statistics  are  examples,  only,  but 
I  think  they  show  why  we  in  the  North- 
west should  have  more  than  neighborly 
concern  for  the  transjwrtation  problems 
of  the  Northeast.  The  problems  there  are 
not  New  England  regional  problems,  they 
are  also  the  problems  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  all 
the  extraordinary  work  he  has  done,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Shoup)  for  the  work  he  hsis  done. 
I  want  to  thank  both  of  them  for  their 
collaboration  with  the  25  Members  of 
this  House  who  constitute  the  New  Eng- 
land Congressional  Caucus. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  their  initiative  in  pro- 
ceeding in  this  extremely  serious  matter. 
Coming  from  Akron,  Ohio,  as  I  do. 
which  is  not  only  the  rubber  capital  of 
the  world  but  also  the  trucking  capital 
of  the  United  States,  I  can  say  absolutely 
without  any  equivocation  that  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
supplying  the  needs  that  would  exist  if 
the  Perm  Central  Raliroad.  let  alone 
other  Northeastern  railroads,  were  to 
shut  down.  We  would  be  out  of  business 
In  industry  sifter  industry'  in  Ohio  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  West.  It 
is  absolutely  unthinkable  that  we  would 
let  this  come  to  pass. 

I  think  it  is  very  commendable  that 
the  House  leadership  and  the  leadership 
of  the  committee  are  now  prepared  to 
close  in  on  this.  This  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  we  need.  We  are  getting  it 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  act  if  we  are  not  to  have  a 
catastrophe  of  earthshaking  proportions. 
As  one  Member  from  the  Middle  West, 
which  is  about  halfway  in  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  the  one  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  one  from  Montana.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  everything  in  be- 
tween is  dependent  on  their  bringing  out 
a  bill  along  the  lines  that  have  been  in- 
dicated and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio  aware  that  although 
the  North  American  Truclcing  Associa- 
tion has  not  endorsed  this  particular  bill, 
they  have  come  out  in  full  support  of 
some  legislation  which  would  enable  the 
continuation  of  the  railroads.  They  are 
certainly  endorsing  action  by  this  body 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  rail  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  aware  of  their 
basic  position  and  I  know  they  cannot 
take  any  other  position  because  even  if 
they  wanted  to  they  absolutely  could  not 
fulfill  the  need  the  railroads  fill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  reorgani- 
zation of  the  six  bankrupt  Northeastern 
railroads  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

A  shutdown  of  these  lines  would  re- 
sult in  serious  economic  distress,  not  just 
for  Northeastern  States,  but  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Interchanging  and  receiving  of  rail 
traflac  from  those  areas,  on  lines  which 
at  present  are  unaffected  by  solvency 
crisis,  would  necessarily  cease. 

The  margin  of  safety,  represented  by 
high  traffic  volume,  which  lines  like  the 
Union  Pacific  or  Southern  Railroads  now 
enjoy,  would  disappear. 

Estimates  of  the  impact,  that  a  stran- 
gulation upon  rail  movements  in  the 
Northeast  would  have,  range,  from  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  gross  national  product, 
to  a  significant  rise  in  unemployment. 
I  have  been  told,  that  the  failure  of 
reorganization  legislation,  would  affect 
as  many  as  2,500  to  3,000  customer- 
shippers  of  just  one  beleaguered  line,  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Sixty  thousand,  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  would  lose  their  jobs  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Boston  &  Maine  cessation 
of  operations. 

The  effect  nationwide,  of  a  northeast- 
wide  rail  collapse,  would  be  a  further 
rise  in  consumer  prices.  Manufacturing 
levels  would  fall  off  dramatically  with- 
out adequate  transportation  facilities. 

Even  the  switch  to  existing  trucking 
lines — if  it  could  be  accomplished— would 
have  the  effect  of  further  exacerbating 
the  fuel  oil  shortages  that  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  throughout  the  country. 
All  of  these  developments,  moreover, 
will  come  at  a  time  when  our  hard-hit 
economy  is  steadily  nearing  the  briiik  of 
recession. 

In  the  face  of  the  severe  repercussions 
that  a  rail  failure  could  produce,  avail- 
able alternatives  are  few. 

Temporary  measures,  designed  to  shore 
up  existing  operations,  have  many  dis- 
advantages. They  fail  to  produce  any 
long-range  solution,  while  draining  mil- 
lions from  the  public  purse.  Such  ex- 
penditures could  have  no  conceivable 
termination. 

Similarly,  operating  subsidies  fail  even 
to  preserve  the  status  quo,  since  rolling 
stock  and  equipment — much  of  It  of  al- 
ready advanced  age — must  eventually  be 
replaced. 

In  addition,  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  lose,  when  the  assets  of  the 
lines  wear  out.  and  are  not  replaced,  re- 
ducing still  further,  the  tmiount  of  their 


Investment  they  can  expect  to  recover. 

The  principal  objection,  to  a  tempo- 
rary solution  to  the  plight  of  these  rail- 
roads, is  the  certainty  that  there  can  be 
no  expectation  of  improvement  in  the 
state  of  affairs  without  a  commitment 
on  every  level— Federal,  State  and  local— 
to  a  plan  that  can  offer  hope  for  an  end 
to  subsidies. 

Nothing  less  than  complete  rejuvena- 
tion of  all  railroads— bankrupt  or  no 

must  be  the  goal  of  such  a  plan. 

As  I  see  it.  three  elements  are  essen- 
tial to  a  railroad  plan. 

First,  operating  subsidies  must  be  pro- 
vided—but only  as  an  interim  measure. 
They  will  prevent  the  shutdown  of  north- 
eastern railroads,  whUe  a  plan  is  devised, 
for  creating  a  core  system  of  lines,  with- 
out the  present  rail  network. 

When  this  plan  for  reorganization  is 
presented  and  approved,  then  the  third 
stage— that  of  the  comprehensive  and 
massive  rehabUitation  of  that  core  sys- 
tem— must  go  forward. 

Necessarily,  this  must  be  done  under 
the  auspices  of  Federal  control.  Eventu- 
aUy,  however,  if  we  have  plaimed  well 
and  invested  sufficiently,  control  as  weU 
as  operation  can  pass  once  again  into 
pnvate  hands. 

This  end— and  the  desire  for  a  healthy 
economy— are  my  reasons  for  advocat- 
ing this  approach. 

I  feel  that  alternative  plans — private 
sector  rescue  on  the  one  hand  or  na- 
tionalization on  the  other — do  not  offer 
either  realistic  or  workable  evaluations. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  HJl.  9142, 
which  was  recently  reported  out  of  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  feel  that  it  provides  the  perspective 
and  proper  funding  to  be  successful  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  point  out.  in 
particular,  that  the  major  funding  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  9142  constitute  loan  guar- 
antees, not  direct  grants.  The  only  dij-ect 
grants  are  for  operating  costs,  which"  are 
limited  to  the  period  during  which  the 
reorganization  plan  is  developed. 

I  cannot  accept  the  criticisms  of  some 
who  cite  the  amount  of  loan  guaran- 
tees— $2  billion — as  too  large  or  infla- 
tionary. 

These  guarantees  constitute  insurance 
for  the  operation  of  an  industry  which, 
despite  its  decline  in  recent  years,  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  economic  in- 
frastructure of  this  countr>'. 

Railroads  helped  make  this  country 
what  it  is  today. 

We  are.  all  of  us.  beginning  to  real- 
ize— after  years  of  neglect — what  this 
comitry  might  be  without  them  tomor- 
row. 

With  these  stakes  at  risk,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  $2  billion  is  a  rather  low  insur- 
ance premiimi.  That  amount  happens  to 
be  the  final  price  of  the  C-5A  cost  over- 
run, which,  at  best,  flies  infrequently. 

Let  me  quote  you  some  statistics  con- 
cerning my  district  to  give  you  an  idea 

of  how  frequent — and  how  important 

rail  traffic  is. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  statistics 

pertain  to  Penn  Central  operations  only. 

Twenty-four  freight  tralrw  pass  daily 

through  the   area   carrying   traffic   be- 
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tween  Selkirk,  Beacon  Park  and  New 
Haven,  tn  addition  to  the  local  trains 
servicing  industries  oti  the  Penn  Central 
lines. 

Fourteen  passenger  trains  operate,  ex- 
tending service  between  Boston,  Mont- 
real, New  Haven  and  beyond. 

Springfield  yards  dispatch  over  1,700 
cars  per  week  while  receiving  over  1,200 
cars  per  week. 

At  Springfield,  over  18.500  cars  are 
interchanged  annually  onto  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  lines.  Over  26,000  are 
received. 

At  Palmer,  Mass.,  interchanges  to  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad  total  over 
29,000  cars  annually  and  over  15,500 
received. 

The  commodities  handled  in  greatest 
volume  are  plastics,  chemicals,  tires,  toys, 
egg  cartons,  matches  and  paper  products. 
In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  commodi- 
ties are  shipped  into  the  district. 

Among  the  greatest  In  volume  are 
petroleum  products,  forest  products, 
chemicals,  paper,  packing  house  prod- 
ucts, canned  goods,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
iron  and  steel,  building  materials,  plas- 
tics, and  paper  products. 

Tlie  Penn  Central  serves  numerous 
smaller  industries  located  an  their  lines 
and  participates  in  the  routing  of  many 
of  those  located  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  and  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Railroad. 

Major  patrons  alone  account  for  17.- 
700  car  loads  per  year  on  Penn  Central 
in  my  district. 

The  railroad  employs  a  total  of  518 
persons  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  is  in  many 
ways  typical  of  many  in  the  Northeast. 
It  seems  to  me — and  believe  me.  it  seems 
this  way  to  my  constituents  too — that 
without  prompt  and  comprehensive  ac- 
tion on  the  plight  of  Northeastern  rail- 
roads, there  is  gomg  to  be  a  serioiis  im- 
pact upon  all  of  us  ik  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na^n  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  the  repe»TOssions  to  spread 
outside  the  Northeait.  for  by  then  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
ADAMS'  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  'Mr.  Shoupj  for 
♦heir  leadership  that  ultimately  will 
bring  H.R.  9142  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  action.  Both  have  given  untold  hours 
of  labor  and  hearings  to  this  problem.  It 
is  fair  to  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  without 
their  persuasiveness,  persistence,  and  In- 
tense interest,  the  matter  would  be  wal- 
lowing without  action  and  we  would  be 
treading  water  without  meeting  the 
problem  head  on.  The  New  England 
Congressional  Caucus  expresses  its  ap- 
preciation with  deep  gratitude  to  both 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wejt  Virginia  'Mr  Staggers,  for  his 
schediUlng  committee  action  and  sup- 
port of  the  proposal 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mawachuietts   for  these   words,   which 


have  particular  force  in  that  they  come 
from  the  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House.  Mr. 
BoLAND  has  been  long  familiar  with  these 
problems.  He  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  In  the  entire  House  on 
this  problem,  smd  he  is  joining  with  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte,  also  of  Massa- 
chusetts, In  giving  leadership  not  merely 
to  New  England  Congressional  Caucus, 
but  to  the  entire  House  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  myself  to  the  spe- 
cial order  on  HJl.  9142  called  for  by  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Congress- 
man Drinan.  His  remarks  made  before 
the  House  and  carried  in  the  Record  of 
September  25  are  of  the  very  highest 
caliber.  They  reflect  a  command  of  the 
bill  which  is  to  be  most  highly  respected 
and  for  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen 
those  comments  they  begin  on  page 
31387  of  the  Record. 

HJi.  9142  as  of  this  date  has  advanced 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion to  the  full  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  where  markup 
sessions  are  scheduled  to  begin  tomorrow. 
This  legislation  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand: its  complexities  confound  those 
of  us  who  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  it  for  many  months.  Parts  of  it  have 
raised  a  storm  of  controversy  among 
some  very  fine  legal  minds.  These  dis- 
putations cross  party  lines  and  raise  the 
ire  of  almost  all  who  become  involved. 

Why  then  in  the  face  of  all  this  must 
this  legislation  be  brought  forward  to  the 
Congress?  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  raise 
and  argue  the  many  complexities  of  H.R. 
9142  since  the  time  for  debate  will  soon 
be  upon  us.  However,  I  would  use  this 
occasion  to  remind  you  that  the  North- 
east rail  disaster  is  upon  us  and  it 
threatens  the  entire  Nation  with  eco- 
nomic disaster  of  a  proportion  and  de- 
gree that  is  most  gloomy  in  all  its  pros- 
pects. Attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid 
the  problem  and  to  postpone  it  through 
interim  meao  ares  but  one  Inevitable  con- 
clusion that  cannot  be  avoided  is  that 
this  problem  will  not  go  away  but  will 
only  get  worse  the  longer  It  festers.  This 
then  is  the  time  to  solve  the  problem  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  9142  Is  the  ve- 
hicle to  do  the  job.  While  not  perfect  in 
every  detail  it  is  structurally  and  basic- 
ally sound. 

I  would  further  like  to  commend  the 
Members  from  the  Northeast  region  for 
their  interest  and  support  and  specifical- 
ly Congressman  Jim  Hastings  of  New 
York  who  demonstrated  his  concern  by 
sponsoring  Identical  legislation.  But  the 
greatest  measure  of  credit  and  gratitude 
must  be  extended  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Brock  Adams  While  mine  is  the  name 
on  the  bill,  this  1%  very  much  the  Shoup- 
Adams  bill  Brock's  expertise,  his  firm- 
ness and  dedication  to  transportation 
problems  contributed  greatly  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill  and  Its  progress  to  where 


It  now  is  today  and  by  the  same  logic 
the  future  welfare  of  the  bill.  Therefore, 
I  again  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Congressman  Drtnan,  Congressman 
Hastings,  Congressman  Brock  Adams. 
and  to  all  the  others  who  have  con-' 
tributed  thought  and  energy  to  H.R.  9142 
and  I  close  by  reminding  you  that  a  dif- 
ficult struggle  is  yet  ahead  of  us  on  this 
legislation,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
mes^ure  will  advance  through  this  Con- 
gress and  wUl  be  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  very  much 
for  his  comments.  This  has  been  a  very 
long,  difBcult  session  for  all  of  us  In- 
volved. For  example,  the  subcommittee 
met  evenings  and  has  met  afternoons 
and  over  a  great  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  like  to 
leave  my  part  of  this  colloquy  by  stat- 
ing to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  this  bill  will  depend  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  New  England  Caucus  and  of 
the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois 
Maryland,  and  the  District.  All  of  these 
areas  are  heavUy  involved  with  these 
bankrupt  railroads.  I  hope  we  solicit  the 
interest  of  all  the  Members  from  this 
area  to  watch  the  bill,  to  make  their  com- 
ments on  it,  to  be  certain  we  are  carrying 
out  the  public  service  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral railroad  participation,  because  to 
us  that  is  the  only  reason  any  of  us  are 
involved  to  it. 

This  is  a  public  service.  It  is  very 
necessary  for  the  Nation's  economy,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  New  England 
Caucus  and  Members  of  the  region  in- 
volved are  now  aware  of  what  is  oc- 
curring. We  desperately  need  and  ur- 
gently solicit  their  support. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
togton.  Also.  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  20  Members  of  Congress  who  will  be 
submitting  material  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  and  In  the  next  5 
days. 

From  this,  we  will  hopefully  build  a 
body  of  knowledge  that  will  be  available 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  at  the  time  when 
we  will  have  the  vote  on  this  bill. 

I  have  also  collected  material  from 
my  own  congressional  district,  from 
businessmen,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
from  every  source  I  can  go  to  with  re- 
spect to  the  urgent  necessity  of  contlnu- 
tog  a  railroad  service  for  heavy  freight 
of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  Congress  to  act  now  to 
solve  the  Northeast  railroad  crisis.  We 
have  watched  too  many  weeks  pass  by 
and  no  solution  has  generated  Itself  from 
the  ftoantlal  morass  that  is  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad.  Moreover,  the  branch 
lines  that  particularly  involve  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  are  left  helpless  and  without 
recourse  until  a  positive  decision  is 
reached. 
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Many  officials  believe  that  the  branch 
lines  can  easily  be  eliminated  when  a 
new  plan  is  devised  to  salvage  the  rail- 
roads. A  study  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  a  branch  line  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  conducted  by  Harbridge 
House  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  and  Mass- 
port,  proves  that  this  assumption  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  The  study  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  branch  Unes  are  not  a 
considerable  drato  on  the  main  service 
Unes,  but  rather  an  Important  contribut- 
ing segment. 

Within  the  region  of  Massachusetts 
served  by  the  Boston  k  Maine  Railroad 
fall  70  percent  of  our  population  and  67 
percent  of  our  manufacturtog  employ- 
ment. Already  the  State  has  purchased 
the  Passenger  Corridor  from  Boston  to 
the  Rhode  Island  line  to  an  effort  to  aid 
the  struggle  to  revive  the  railroads.  The 
purchase  does  not,  however,  directly  af- 
fect my  district.  In  fact,  if  the  branch 
Itoes  serving  my  district  are  abandoned, 
the  value  added  loss  to  terms  of  direct 
and  indirect  jobs  will  be  nearly  $206,000,- 
000  or  32,300  jobs.  These  figures  alone  are 
awesome  and  represent  the  loss  to  only 
one  congressional  district.  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  their  potential  multiplica- 
tive results. 

Clearly  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  part  to  as- 
sist the  States  like  Massachusetts  in  eas- 
tog  the  railroad  crisis.  The  railroads  are 
an  Important  tiltemative  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  airplane,  both  energy- 
expensive  and  highly  polluting  means  of 
transportation.  Congress  is  the  body  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  can  and 
should  effect  this  action.  I  urge  that  It  be 
done  immediately. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  September  26  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that: 

Federal  Judge  John  P.  Pullham  of  Phila- 
delphia, overseeing  the  Penn  Central's  re- 
organization proceedings,  has  talked  of  start- 
ing liquidation  of  the  railroad's  assets  warn- 
ing "unconstitutional  eroston  of  the  debtor's 
estate.'  He  has  called  a  crucial  hearing  for 
October  12.  It's  understood  he  wUl  delay 
action  only  until  about  November  1 .  to  allow 
a  bit  more  time  for  Government  action  to 
keep  the  freight  trains  and  commuter  lines 
running. 

The  Penn  Central,  the  largest  of  the  six 
bankrupt  carriers,  is  rapidly  runntog  out 
of  money.  The  economy  of  the  Northeast 
as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
totrlcately  tied  to  the  conttoued  opera- 
tion and  reorganization  of  these  rail- 
roads. Unless  action  is  taken  by  this 
Congress  and  taken  soon  the  repercus- 
sions of  a  cessation  of  service  will  be 
brutally  felt  throughout  the  Naticwi. 

The  Northeast  railroads  handle  ap- 
proximately 45.5  million  tons  of  orlgtoat- 
ing  and  termtoattog  freight  each  year. 
About  70  percent  of  this  amount  is 
carried  by  two  major  bankrupt  railroads, 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  tl  e  Penn 
Central.  The  Boston  &  Ma  toe  has  some- 
where between  2,675  and  3,000  active 
shippers  and  the  Penn  Central  is  believed 
to  handle  somewhat  beyond  this  amount 
for  a  total  of  at  least  6,000  shippers. 
Thousands  of  shippers  In  the  Northeast 
are  dependent  on  these  railroads.  Once  it 
is   realized   the   great  dependence   that 


exists  on  the  Northeast  railroads  to  the 
17  State  Northeast  region  the  Impact  of 
a  shutdown  becomes  clearer. 

Apxproximately  three-fourths  of  all 
lumber  and  wood  products  are  trans- 
ported by  rail,  barge  amounts  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  fuel  for  the  region  are  carried  by 
rail.  What  does  this  mean  for  the  North- 
east? Higher  houstog  costs,  higher  food 
costs,  fuel  shortages  to  an  area  already 
fraught  with  critically  short  fuel  sup- 
plies. A  1969  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion survey  showed  that  railroads  carried 
3.8  million  tons  of  freight  per  day  to  the 
Northeast,  tocludlng  such  vital  products 
as  coal,  iron  ore,  heavy  machtoery,  au- 
tomobiles and  parts,  wood  pulp  and  build- 
ing materials.  It  is  expected  that  just  a 
shutdown  of  the  Penn  Central  sdone 
would  affect  the  entire  national  rail  sys- 
tem glut  the  highways,  and  push  water- 
ways and  air  carriers  beyond  their 
capabilities. 

In  fact,  the  Northeast  rail  crisis  is  not 
a  regional  problem  but  goes  well  beyond 
affecttog  the  entire  economy.  Senator 
Hartke  in  his  statement  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  25  potots  out — 

If  one  of  the  banlu-upt  railroads  In  the 
Northeast  ceased  operation,  the  consequences 
could  be  disastrous  to  the  more  than  100  mil- 
lion people  living  In  the  region  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  For  example,  a  study  has  dis- 
closed that  if  the  Penn  Central  were  to  cur- 
taU  activity  for  a  period  of  8  weeks  economi- 
cal activity  in  the  Northeast  would  decline 
at  a  rate  of  6.7%.  Economic  activity  In  the 
entire  Nation  would  decline  by  a  rate  of  4% 
and  the  gross  national  product  would  decline 
by  2.7  percent. 

In  more  human  terms,  thousands 
would  be  thrown  out  of  jobs,  widespread 
food  shortages  would  occur  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  over  100  million 
threatened.  And  what  about  the  farmer 
down  South  who  ships  his  products 
North.  Certain  economic  disaster  would 
follow  if  he  suddenly  found  that  his  mar- 
ket had  disappeared.  / 

During  the  past  few  months  ^uch  of 
the  progress  scored  to  shaptog  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  Northeast  rail  crisis 
can  be  credited  to  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
men Brock  Adams  and  Richard  Shout. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  modified 
Adams-Shoup  bill  has  just  been  reported 
from  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  their  consideration.  The  bill 
would  authorize  $2  billion  In  loan  guar- 
antees to  be  offered  by  a  new  Federal  Na- 
tional Railway  Association — Fannie 
Rae — patterned  after  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  Govern- 
ment sponsored,  but  private  corporation 
for  the  Federal  housing  mortgages.  The 
Association  would  be  authorized  to  raise 
$2  billion  through  bond  issues  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
make  loans  for  purchase,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement  of  railroads.  The  Asso- 
ciation would  be  responsible  for  draw- 
ing up  an  operation  plan  for  the  North- 
east region  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress  The  bill  would  also  create  a 
Northeast  Rail  Corporation  authorized 
to  Issue  stock  and  authorized  to  purchase 
and  operate  bankrupt  railroad  proper- 
ties. Provisions  are  made  for  conveyance 


of  bankrupt  properties  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  exchange  for  stocks  or  Association 
bonds. 

In  addition  shippers.  States  or  locali- 
ties could  subsidize  deficit  rail  operations 
to  maintato  service  with  Departmenrof 
Transportation  reimbursements  of  up  to 
70  percent,  but  not  exceedtog  $50  million 
per  year.  In  short,  the  bill  mandates  con- 
solidation of  the  bankrupt  railroads 
matotalns  Government  exp>enditures  at 
a  mtoimum  and  vests  control  of  the  new 
system  to  a  private  corporation. 

A  major  bone  of  contention  yet  to  be 
settled  between  Congress  and  the  admto- 
istration  Is  the  amount  of  Federal  fund- 
tog  that  will  be  needed.  The  admtolstra- 
tion  has  matotatoed  that  private  capital 
should  provide  the  major  ftoancial  sup- 
port for  a  restructured  system:  however. 
I  personally  feel  it  is  ridiculous  to  even 
entertam  the  notion  that  private  to- 
vestors  without  Government  assistance 
or  loan  guarantees  will  provide  the  level 
of  ftoancing  needed  to  undertake  the  re- 
organization. Investors  have  lost  their 
shirts  to  railroad  to  vestments  and  it  is 
difBcult  to  imagtoe  that  they  will  come 
forth  with  capital  without  some  sort  of 
Government  guarantee.  In  view  of  this, 
it  is  tocumbent  upon  the  Government  to 
matotato  an  active  role  to  provldtog  ade- 
quate rail  service  and  I  think  the  Shoup- 
Adams  bill  offers  us  this  opportimity  in 
a  highly  sensible  and  constructive  man- 
ner. 

The  Northeast  and  the  Nation  is 
heavily  dependent  on  conttoued  rail  serv- 
ice to  the  Northeast.  It  is  urgent  that  the 
House  act  at  once  on  legislation  to  keep 
the  railroads  gotog.  I  thtok  that  the 
Shoup-Adams  blU.  H.R.  9142.  represents 
a  comprehensive  and  balanced  approach 
to  the  Northeast  rail  crisis  and  we  to  this 
body  should  waste  no  more  time  to  pass- 
tog  this  urgent  legislation. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  today,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  mention  at  this 
time  funding  for  the  high-speed  passen- 
ger rail  project  to  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor which  I  hope  to  see  tocluded  to  the 
bill  now  betog  debated  before  the  House 
Interstate  smd  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. A  17  volume  Northeast  corridor 
transportation  project  was  completed 
by  DOT  to  1969.  SubsequenUy.  DOT  rec- 
ommended that  the  project  be  started 
to  Its  September  1971  report  to  Congress. 

The  passenger  corridor  baslcalUv  com- 
prises the  Metroltoer  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  and  the  turbotrain 
link  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
improved  passenger  service  is  needed  for 
several  reasons.  Passenger  travel  along 
the  corridor  is  forecast  to  increase  by  a 
mtoimum  of  3  percent  per  year.  Air 
routes,  as  well  as  highways  are  reachtog 
saturation  point  along  tlie  corridor  and 
expected  outlays  for  these  two  transpor- 
tation modes  far  surpass  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  high-speed  p>assenger  rail  proj- 
ect 

It  is  my  firm  con\icUon  that  action  by 
this  Congress  to  Improve  the  Northeast 
passenger  corridor  will  pro\-e  beneficial 
in  terms  of  cost,  safety.  energ>-  consump- 
tion, noise,  and  F>ollution  control  and  I 
certainly  hope  to  see  this  provision  car- 
ried as  part  of  aivv  legislation  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Northeast  rail- 
roads. 
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Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  my  coUea^rues  have  read  the  cozn- 

mentarj'  on  the  Northeast  railroad  situa- 
tion given  in  the  House  on  September  25 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Dbinan).  This  back- 
ground Information  demonstrates  the 
need  for  immediate  forthright  action  to 
alleviate  the  critical  situation  affecting 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  entire 
Northeast  becaure  of  the  Perm  Centrsd 
bankruptcy. 

The  basic  facts  of  the  situation  are 
well  known.  The  Perm  Central  operates 
a  20,000-mile  railroad  system  covering 
16  States  with  a  population  of  100  mil- 
lion people.  It  accounts  for  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  passenger  service  and  20 
percent  of  its  freight  transportation,  in- 
cluding everything  from  raw  materials 
and  hea\-y  manufactured  goods  to  food- 
stuffs. 

The  Peim  Central  has  faced  financial 
difaculties  ever  since  its  merger  in  1968. 
In  1972.  it  earned  14  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's rail  revenues,  but  suffered  a  deficit 
of  $198  million.  Finally,  on  June  29,  the 
trustees  of  the  bankrupt  system  outlined 
a  plan  for  the  eventual  Uquidations  jf  the 
system  later  this  year.  Today,  October  1, 
was  to  have  been  the  day  of  decision. 
Unless  positive  action  is  undertaken  to 
prevent  excess  cash  flow  and  further  ero- 
sion of  the  estate  of  the  system,  liquida- 
tion could  begin  later  this  month. 

The  problems  of  the  railroad  have  been 
known  to  us  for  years.  Yet,  the  North- 
east United  States  stands  on  the  brink 
of  economic  disaster  because  a  plan  for 
restructuring  and  reviving  the  Northeast 
railroads  has  yet  to  be  formulated. 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Penn  Central  to  the  economy 
of  the  Northeast.  In  Connecticut  the  rail- 
road plays  a  vital  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  State,  carrying  raw  materials  to 
our  numerous  manufacturing  concerns 
and  transporting  our  finished  goods  na- 
tionwide. Trains  bring  in  foodstuffs, 
grain  for  our  dair>-  and  poultry  indus- 
tries, fuel — virtually  all  the  necessities  of 
life.  Finally,  the  State's  citizens  make 
18  million  commuter  trips  each  year.  In- 
deed, the  Penn  Central  is,  as  the  Greater 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
stated,  essential  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  State  and  region. 

Without  railroads.  Cormecticuts  citi- 
zens would  be  forced,  to  turn  to  motor 
transportation.  But,  the  State  s  highways 
could  ill  afford  the  estimated  1,000  trucks 
needed  each  day  to  carrj-  the  7.3  million 
tons  of  freight  now  transported  by  rail. 
Nor  could  they  afford  the  thousands  of 
additional  conrunuter  automobiles  which 
would  be  forced  to  take  to  the  road.  In 
addition,  some  Connecticut  basinessmen 
have  informed  me  that  they  could  not 
remain  in  bu^uiec>s  without  rail  trans- 
portation. For  these  companies,  a  liquida- 
tion of  the  Penn  Central  would  mean 
economic  ruin,  causing  unemployment 
for  their  workers  and  additional  tax 
burdens  for  the  to«'ns  in  which  they  now 
operate. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
is  not  a  Northeast  problem,  or  a  Mid- 
west problem.  It  i«  a  national  problem. 
The  liquidation  of  the  Penn  Central 
would  mean  a  drop  of  3  percent  In  na- 
tional productivity  and  an  Increase  of  60 


percent  in  the  unemployment  rate.  It 
would  mean  higher  prices  for  goods  and 
increased  inflation.  Increased  fuel  con- 
sumption by  motor  transportation  would 
mean  additional  pollution  and  a  larger 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Many  in  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  have  advanced  proposals  to 
deal  with  the  crisis.  They  range  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  piece- 
meal approach,  relying  totally  on  private 
enterprise,  to  creation  of  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. Earlier  in  the  year,  the  entire 
Connecticut  delegation  sponsored  a  plan 
to  save  the  Northeast  railroads.  However, 
at  this  crucial  time,  only  one  bUl  has  the 
support  needed  to  save  the  Penn  Central. 
This  is  H.R.  9142.  the  Shoup-Adams  bill. 
Without  proffering  a  panacea  to  the 
problems  of  the  bankrupt  railroads,  the 
bill  provides  the  framework  we  must  de- 
velop now  if  the  Congress  is  to  prevent  a 
liquidation  order  later  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  is  here — and  it 
cannot  be  avoided  without  frightening 
economic  consequences.  The  only  fore- 
seeable alternative  to  Shoup-Adams  is 
the  shutdown  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
the  other  bankrupt  Northeast  railroads, 
which  would  cause  economic  disaster. 

We  must  pass  the  Shoup-Adams  bill 
with  all  possible  dispatch. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
thankful  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  concerning  this  Imminent 
Northeast  rail  crisis.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  problem  of  great  concern  to  me  as  it  is 
to  a  great  nimiber  of  my  colleagues. 
Without  the  Northeast  railroads.  I  dare- 
say that  this  Nation  of  ours  could  very 
well  face  economic  disaster.  We  will  see  a 
loss  of  jobs,  a  displacement  of  industry,  a 
disruption  of  pljumed  business,  a  slow- 
down of  industrial  development  and  ex- 
pansion, all  adversely  affecting  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Should  we  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  the  major  rail  s>stems  in  the  North- 
east, the  loss  wiU  be  felt  nationwide. 
Whether  some  want  to  admit  it  or  not, 
a  balance  exists  between  the  Northeast 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Rail 
freight  in  the  Northeast  is  a  huge  indus- 
try which  supplies  the  United  SUtes 
many  tons  of  merchandise  daily.  In  just 
one  day,  64,000  cars  carrying  4 
million  tons  of  cargo  will  travel  from  the 
Northeast.  What  other  means  are  we 
going  to  find  to  handle  this  monstrous 
load  if  the  railroads  are  left  to  die?  In 
shipments  to  points  outside  the  North- 
east, over  7  billion  tons  of  cargo  are 
needed  annually.  This  bolls  down  to  over 
5.000  carloads  being  put  into  use 
each  day.  In  turn,  the  Northeast  must 
rely  heavily  upon  outside  rail  shipments 
for  Its  merchandise.  For  example,  the 
States  of  Minnesota.  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
and  North  Carolina  supply  us  with  over 
60  million  tons  of  cargo  annually. 

Immediate  action  must  be  taken,  and 
we  have  tlie  ability  and  the  means  to  do 
It  here  in  Congress.  We  must  first  halt 
the  Indiscriminate  axing  of  sections  of 
trackage,  until  indepth  studies  can  be 
made  of  the  situation.  Second,  we  must 
bring  passenger  rail  travel  to  its  former 
first-rate  statiis.  These  are  only  a  couple 


of  areas  needing  improvement  which 
comprehensive  legislation  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving. 

Hie  rail  situation  in  the  Northeast  is 
a  grave  one  indeed.  I.  therefore,  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  offering  my  full  suppxjrt 
for  the  drafting  of  viable  legislation 
which  will  keep  the  rahroads  alive. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  join  In  this 
special  order  today  to  express  my  deep 
concern  with  respect  to  the  needed  reor- 
ganization of  the  Northeast  railroads.  At 
the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Congressman  Bob  DiuNrN,  for  leading 
this  colloquy  and  for  his  hard  work  and 
diligent  attention  to  this  pressing  na- 
tional problem. 

At  the  risk.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  repeating 
what  has  been  said  many  times  already 
when  discussing  this  problem,  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  word  "Northeast,"  when 
speaking  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Northeast  railroads,  must  not  delude  any 
of  us  into  thinking  that  this  Is  merely  a 
regional  problem.  By  no  means  Ls  this 
the  case.  In  fact,  the  nationwide  rami- 
fications of  any  shutdown  of  the  North- 
east railroads  are  so  far-reaching  as  to  be 
literally  horrifying.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
the  Penn  Central  alone  were  to  stop  run- 
ning, unemployment  in  the  Nation  might 
rise  by  60  percent,  with  our  entire  na- 
tional productivity  cut  by  a  full  3  per- 
centage points.  This  Is  certainly  not  a 
problem  for  the  Northeast  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  the  Northeast  rail  cri-sls  is  just 
that — a  crisis,  which  must  be  faced 
squarely,  forthrightly,  and,  above  all. 
Immediately.  With  this  in  mind.  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  and  pro- 
found respect  for  my  two  colleagues  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Congressman  Brock  Adams 
and  Congressman  Dick  Shoup.  who  have 
devoted  literally  months  of  time  and  ef- 
fort in  preparing  legislation  providing 
Congress  with  the  groundwork  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  realistic  solution  to  this 
complex  and  forbidding  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  men  are  to  be  commended 
in  the  highest  possible  terms,  for  they 
set  for  themselves  a  monumental  task. 
Unlike  the  Senate,  which  has  already 
acted  on  three  stop-gap  bills.  Congress- 
men AoAMs  and  Shoup  were  determined 
to  reconcile,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
long-standing  and  deeply  ingrained  in- 
terests of  the  sundry  parties  affected  by 
reorganization,  so  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  might  have  for  their  considera- 
tion a  truly  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation. While  H.R.  9142,  the  bUl  for  which 
Ihey  are  primarily  responsible  and  which 
has  just  been  reported  to  the  full  Com- 
merce Committee,  is  not  a  perfect  bill  or 
one  that  Is  equally  satisfying  to  all  par- 
ties. It  does  provide,  as  I  have  said,  a 
blueprint  for  a  genuine  solution  to  this 
problem  In  the  public  interest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  pledge, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
a  committee  bill  Is  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  soon  as  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible. Time  Is  rimnlng  out  for  the  North- 
east railroads,  with  consequences  affect- 
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Ing  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  act  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  noted  today, 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  disaster  of  enor- 
mous proportions  In  the  transF>ortatlon 
industry  of  this  Nation.  Next  week,  a 
Federal  judge  will  begin  a  review  of  plans 
to  sell  off  the  assets  of  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad,  thereby  breaking  up  the  largest 
rail  operation  in  the  entire  United  States. 
If  this  liquidation  is  allowed  to  proceed, 
each  and  every  consumer  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut  and  throughout  the  North- 
east will  feel  its  brutal  effects.  And  be- 
yond its  immediate  Impact  on  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  North- 
east, this  liquidation  would  be  a  huge 
blow  to  our  progress  toward  an  eCQclent, 
comprehensive,  and  rational  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  dense  and  bustling 
Northeast. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures: 

Each  year  the  Penn  Central  ships  for 
use  by  Connecticut  residents  alone  nearly 
1.6  million  tons  of  coal,  800,000  tons  of 
primary  metals,  and  nearly  1  million  tons 
of  food.  These  commodities  are  vital  to 
the  Connecticut  consumer,  but  none  of 
them  can  be  moved  by  truck  at  anything 
like  comparable  rates  to  rail  shipping.  If 
the  railroads  stop  nmning,  the  result 
would  be  either  large-scale  infiatlon  in 
the  retail  prices  of  these  goods  or  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  commodities  from 
the  market. 

Moreover,  the  railroad  employs  1,300 
persons  on  a  payroll  of  $43  million  in 
Connecticut.  It  purchases  $3  'tz  million  in 
goods  and  services  in  the  State,  thereby 
generating  more  than  11.000  supplemen- 
tary Connecticut  jobs.  And  it  Invests  close 
to  $11  million  per  year  in  Industrial  de- 
velopment within  the  State. 

If  the  Penn  Central  stops  running,  the 
Connecticut  consumer  and  worker  are 
going  to  pay  for  It. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  have  emergency 
legislation  to  keep  the  bankrupt  railroad 
operating  while  a  comprehensive  rail  re- 
organization plan  is  developed.  Once 
again.  Congress  must  Intervene  to  save 
the  Nation's  rail  service.  But  this  time 
has  got  to  be  the  last  time.  We  must  make 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  subsi- 
dize the  bankrupt  railroads  any  longer 
than  Is  necessary  to  Implement  a  com- 
prehensive railroad  reorganization. 

Thus,  I  have  joined  with  the  other  five 
Members  of  the  Connecticut  House  dele- 
gation In  introducing  legislation  to  Insure 
the  continuation  of  rail  service  through- 
out the  Northeast  while  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  creation  of  a  viable 
rail  system  designed  to  meet  the  overall 
needs  of  the  area.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  proposals  pending  before  this 
House  to  deal  with  the  rail  crisis.  But — 
regardless  of  which  bill  and  which  ap- 
proach we  choose  to  take — the  one  essen- 
tial thing  to  remember  today  Is  that  we 
must  have  decisive  action,  now.  Time  Is 
running  out,  and  we  cannot  afford  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  liquidation  of 
the  Penn  Central. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  9142.  the  Shoup- 
Adams   Northeast  railroad   reorganiza- 


tion bill.  In  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  serious  consequences  the 
present  crisis  has  for  New  England,  and 
to  offer  several  proposals  for  dealing  with 
that  crisis. 

INTRODUCTION 

Construction  of  New  England's  rail- 
roads began  over  100  years  ago  smd 
peaked  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, long  before  alternative  modes  of 
transportation  had  been  developed.  As  a 
result,  the  railroad  system  in  the  North- 
east reached  Into  almost  every  commu- 
nity in  New  England  to  provide  both 
freight  and  passenger  service.  Since 
then,  highway  transportation  has  been 
substituted  for  all  but  the  most  densely 
traveled  routes,  and  truck  and  pipeline 
transportation  have  made  deep  Inroads 
in  freight  transportation. 

Today,  six  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  are  bankrupt.  Two  of  them, 
the  Penn  Central  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  are  of  critical  importance  to  the 
economy  of  New  England.  The  six  bank- 
rupt railroads  lost  a  total  of  $318  million 
in  1971,  and  even  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion that  followed  the  declaration  of 
bankruptcy,  the  railroads  lost  $267  mil- 
lion last  year.  While  the  Penn  Central 
alone  earns  some  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroad  revenues,  it  has  not  had  a 
profitable  year  since  1968. 

It  appears  that  the  Penn  Central  will 
not  be  able  to  operate  after  October 
without  substantial  action  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  are  two  basic  reasons 
for  this:  cash  flow  problems  and  the 
probability  that  the  banktruptcy  judge 
will  liquidate  the  Penn  Central  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  railroad's  cred- 
itors. Liquidation  of  the  Penn  Central 
would  be  an  intolerable  blow  to  all  the 
railroads  in  the  Northeast,  a  blow  from 
which  most  of  them  could  never  recover. 

BACKGROVND    TO    THE    CRISIS 

The  Peim  Central  itself  is  a  large  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  crisis.  Mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  former  Penn  Central 
executives  has  certainly  played  a  major 
role  in  Penn  Central's  financial  prob- 
lems, although  It  has  not  been  the  only 
factor.  Among  the  more  noted  examples 
of  mismanagement  and  scandal:  an 
illegal  attempt  by  Penn  Central  execu- 
tives to  organize  their  own  airline,  spec- 
ulation by  executives  in  stocks  of  Penn 
Central-controlled  companies,  the  drain- 
ing of  railroad  investment  funds  through 
ill-conceived  diversification,  poor  plan- 
ning in  the  1968  merger,  and  a  loss  of  $4 
million  to  a  foreign  investor. 

After  the  Penn  Central  formally  went 
bankrupt,  these  problems  were  elimi- 
nated. But  other  factors  continue  to 
hobble  the  railroad: 

First.  While  U.S.  railroads  now  handle 
al>out  40  percent — 260  million  tons  in 
1971 — of  all  intercity  freight,  originated 
tonnage  has  Increased  by  only  1  percent 
nationally  since  1957.  Tonnage  has  de- 
creased 21  percent  In  the  East.  The  de- 
velopment of  light  manufacturing  in  the 
Esist  and  a  modem  highway  system  in 
the  Northeast  have  combined  to  favor 
trucking  over  rail  transportation. 

Second.  Shorter  hauls  and  frequent 
terminal  operations  In  the  East  mean 


that,  while  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  West 
gets  1.6  million  net  ton-miles  per  em- 
ployee, and  the  Southern  Railway  gets 
2  million,  the  Northeast  railroads  get 
fewer  than  1  million  ton-miles  per  em- 
ployee. 

Third.  All  the  Northeast  railroads  have 
been  hit  by  the  reduction  in  high-sul- 
fur coal  shipments,  formerly  a  depend- 
able source  of  revenue.  High-sulfur 
coal  has  declined  in  use  because  of  anti- 
pollution concerns. 

Fourth.  Overregulatlon  has  choked  off 
irmovation.  even  when  proposed  rate 
and/or  service  changes  have  been  clearly 
in  the  public  interest  and  would  not  work 
hardship  on  competing  traCBc  modes. 
The  ICC's  overregulatlon  of  all  transport 
modes  has  led  to  maintenance  of  cartels 
that  cost  the  economy  some  $5  billion 
annually.  The  problem  is  not  so  much 
with  the  motivations  of  the  ICC.  but 
rather  with  the  procedures  under  which 
the  ICC  must  operate. 

Fifth.  Discriminatory  taxation  prac- 
tices applied  to  railroad  properties  by 
many  communities  have  been  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  Northeast.  Both  rail 
spokesmen  and  critics  agree  that  equi- 
table assessment  and  taxation  must  be 
substituted  for  the  old-fashioned  tax- 
gouging  presently  going  on. 

External  factors  have  compounded  the 
problem.  In  New  England,  there  has  been 
a  marked  shift  away  from  heavy  manu- 
facturing to  service  industries  and  high 
technology  good!,  neither  of  which  de- 
pend significantly  on  rsil  service.  The 
Northeast,  and  esr>cclally  New  England, 
now  produces  little  In  the  way  of  raw 
materials  and  the  demand  for  rail-car- 
ried raw  materials — notably  coal — from 
other  parts  of  the  country  has  declined. 
Furthermore,  the  significance  of  the 
Northeast  as  a  major  port  has  dimin- 
ished markedly.  For  example,  in  1955. 
218  million  bushels  or  49  percent  of  all 
U.S.  grain  exports  passed  through  North 
Atlantic  ports.  By  1971.  this  figure  had 
shrunk  to  less  than  6  percent.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  shift  were  essentially 
transportation-related,  such  as  high 
labor  costs  at  eastern  ports.  But  others 
include  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  subsequent  easy  access 
to  grain  elevators  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

SOLCTIONS  ARE  CALIJa)  FOR 

It  is  clear  that  the  rail  network  in  the 
Northeast  is  overextended  and  must  be 
cut  back  to  reflect  present-day  require- 
ments. Continued  operation  on  non- 
essential low-density  lines  not  only  con- 
stitutes a  drain  on  the  rail  system,  but  Is 
highly  Inefficient  in  terms  of  manpower, 
equipment  utilization,  and  energy  con- 
ser\atlon.  On  these  points.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree. 

The  answers  to  the  following  questions 
are  less  clear. 

Which  lines  should  be  abandoned? 

What  are  the  cost  of  abandonment  In 
terms  of  jolis  lost  or  industr>  cutbacks? 
Can  firms  now  serv-ed  by  these  lines  use 
alternative  transportation  modes? 

Which  lines  are  re.illj-  losing  money? 
How  do  you  determine  whether,  or  not 
a  line  is  indeed  losing  money? 

It  would  be  folly  for  this  Government 
to   again    tackle    the    problem    of    r»- 
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organizing  the  Northeast  railroads  with- 
out answers  to  these  very  fundamental 
questions — answers  which  are  not  pres- 
ently available. 

B.  &  K.  Sttjot 
A  study  of  the  Boston  Si  Maine  Rail- 
road conducted  by  several  Masschusetts 
agencies  and  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission    has    concluded    that    the 
trustees"     estimates     that     they     could 
realize  an  annual  savings  of  $1  million 
by  abandoning  370  miles  of  rail  line  are 
conservative.  The  study  projects  savings 
of  $1.6  million  annually.  However,  the 
study  also  discovered  that  the  B.  Si  M. 
would  lose  $2.1  million  in  revenues  by 
such   abandonments.   In   effect,   closing 
the  370  miles  of  track  would  trigger  a  net 
loss  to  the  railroad  of  $500,000  annually. 
However,  the  study  reasoned  that  if 
24  percent  of  the  freight  on  the  branch 
lines  could  be  retained  for  rail  trans- 
port, as  It  found  to  be  the  likely  case, 
then  the  abandonment  of  the  370  miles 
would  prove  to  be  an  essentially  break- 
even proposition. 

LasUy,  the  study  concluded  that  the 
effect  of  further  abandonments,  even  of 
lines  which  in  themselves  could  be  shown 
to  be  losing  money,  would  so  deprive  the 
railroad  of  revenues  as  to  cause  those 
portions  of  the  system  presently 
operating  at  a  profit  to  begin  to  lose 
money.  In  other  words,  the  study  found 
that  the  rail  system  which  produced  the 
greatest  potential  earnings  for  the  rail- 
road was  the  one  in  which  most  of  the 
present  service  was  preserved. 

The  impact  of  abandonment  on  local 
economies  is  an  additional  factor  to  be 
considered.  In  terms  of  jobs,  the  B.  Si  M. 
study  found  that  for  lines  where  no  al- 
ternative transport  would  be  available  in 
the  event  of  a  B.  &  M.  shutdown.  23  per- 
cent of  the  local  jobs  in  manufacturing 
firms  served  by  the  B.  Si  M.  would  be  lost. 

LOCAI.    IMPACT 

The  impact  of  such  abandonment  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  the  Sixth 
of  Massachusetts,  hughlights  the  serious 
nature  of  these  eventualities.  Closing 
spur  service  would  affect  22,783  jobs,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  The  job  loss,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  would  amount  to  5,309. 
The  loss  of  value  added  would  come  to 
over  $132  million. 

At  a  time  when  the  unemployment 
rate  in  my  district  is  running  aroimd  10 
percent  and  many  communities  have 
unemployment  rates  over  15  percent,  we 
cannot  accept  poUcies  which  would  set 
the  economy  farther  back. 

CONCLCSIONS 

Prom  the  B.  Si  M.  study  and  other 
sources.  I  have  come  to  a  number  of 
conclusions  about  the  railroad  crisis. 

First,  wholesale  abandonments  are  not 
the  answer,  and  are  not  even  particularly 
important  to  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion, some  Unes  should  be  abandoned,  but 
with  a  system  rationalization,  increased 
efBciencies.  and  improved  marketmg, 
many  of  the  branch  lines  could  be  pre- 
served profitably. 

To  look  at  the  profitabUity  or  losses 
of  a  single  line  is  not  enough:  we  must 
recognize  that  this  line  feeds  into  a  sys- 
tem and  cannot  be  considered  alone.  On 
the  B  <f  M.,  for  example,  there  are  many 
lines  which  lose  money  on  a  simple  book- 
keeping basis,  but  which  generate  the 
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revenues  that  allow  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem to  make  money.  Any  'core  rail  sys- 
tem" based  on  major  population  centers 
and  freight  densities  tends  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  many  rail  customers  are  lo- 
cated on  branch  or  feeder  Unes,  and  that 
without  their  busmess.  significant  rev- 
enues would  be  lost. 

In  addition,  we  must  consider  poten- 
tial as  well  as  Teal  revenues.  A  line  must 
not  be  abandoned  today  because  it  is 
losing  money,  if  it  is  also  probable  that 
in  a  few  years  developments  along  that 
line  win  make  it  far  more  profitable. 

Nonrailroad  costs  must  also  be  brought 
into  consideration.  The  adequacy  of  the 
local  highway  system  and  the  need  for 
highway  construction  or  repairs,  with  as- 
sociated costs,  must  be  assessed.  For  each 
branch  line,  it  must  be  determined 
whether  or  not  the  commoditi-rs  shipped 
or  received  can  be  transferred  by  truck. 
Materials  such  as  lumber,  coal,  and  grain 
CBimot  be  shipped  economically  by  any 
other  mode  of  transportation.  Where  the 
goods  shipped  over  a  branch  ime  are  of 
this  nature,  abandonment  is  likely  to 
have  more  of  a  critical  impact  than 
where  other  types  of  materials  are 
handled. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  Government 
policies — State,  local  and  Federal — must 
change  if  a  profitable,  private  rail  sys- 
tem is  to  survive. 

While  the  problems  peculiar  to  the 
Northeast  must  be  dealt  with  as  such,  a 
rational  process  for  dealing  with  aban- 
donments elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  in  the  Northeast  once  the  present 
problems  are  solved,  must  be  developed. 
ICC  procedures  must  be  shortened  and 
set  within  a  specific  time  frame. 

Basic  to  an  abandonment  proceeding 
is  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a 
Ime  is  profitable.  Right  now,  no  one 
really  knows  how  many  ton  miles,  how 
much  revenue,  or  how  much  traffic  is  re- 
quired to  keep  or  make  a  line  economi- 
cally profitable.  Several  bills  presently 
before  us  require  that  a  process  be  de- 
veloped whereby  the  actual  costs  and  re- 
venues associated  with  branch  Ime  oper- 
ations can  be  identified.  I  have  offered 
the  strongest  of  such  proposals.  Such  a 
process,  in  place  of  the  present  proce- 
dures based  on  guesses  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  badly  needed. 

Public  subsidy  of  branch  lines  should 
be  considered  seriously,  as  it  is  in  several 
of  the  bills  before  us.  Public  subsidies  of 
transportation  operations  are  not  new. 
Barge  construction  is  heavily  subsidized. 
The  CAB  directly  subsidizes  local  air 
service.  If  a  railroad  is  ordered  to  operate 
in  the  public  interest,  then  the  public 
must  be  willing  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  a  rail  carrier 
operating  an  unprofitable  line  in  the  pub- 
lic service  to  pay  local  taxes,  which  are 
often  discriminatory.  The  adverse  effect 
of  these  taxes  has  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented, and  the  taxes  should  be  adjusted 
or  abolished. 


PXNOINC     PaoPOSALS 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  must  act 
quickly  to  preserve  adequate  rail  service 
in  the  Northeast.  I  support  three  Imme- 
diate measures  to  help  solve  the  problems 
we  face. 

First.  I  strongly  endorse  H  R.  9142.  the 
Shoup-Adams  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  subcommittee  and  is  pend- 


ing before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. It  is  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive reorganization  plan  before  the 
Congress.  The  bill  would  create  the  Fed- 
eral National  Railway  Association,  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  system  planning  and  developing  an 
implementation  plan.  Operations  of  the 
baiikrupt  lines  would  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  for-profit  entity,  the  Northeast 
Rail  Corporation,  which  would  be 
created  by  the  bill.  Ihis  corporation, 
woiUd  acquire  bankrupt  rail  property  in 
exchange  for  stock,  and  would  rehabili- 
tate and  operate  the  railroad. 

Second,  I  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Shoup-Adsmis  bill  to  require 
a  complete  economic  evaluation  of  the 
Northeast  rail  system,  along  the  lines  of 
the  B.  Si  M.  evaluation,  before  any  reor- 
ganization plan  is  implemented.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  offered  documentmg  the  im- 
pact on  my  own  congressional  district 
make  it  clear,  I  feel,  that  we  must  know 
the  effect  of  what  we  are  domg  before  we 
proceed.  I  hcwie  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues w  ill  seriously  consider  supportmg 
this  proposal,  and  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  amend  H.R.  9142  to  in- 
clude such  provisions.  The  text  of  the 
amendment  follows  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 

Finally,  I  have  proposed  a  biU.  H.R. 
10287,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
firms,  workers,  and  communities  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  closing  of  railroad 
service.  First,  the  bill  would  enable  firms 
to  explore  alternative  modes  of  transpor- 
tation and  alternative  production  proc- 
esses to  determme  whether  they  can  con- 
tinue operation.  In  the  event  that  the 
firms  would  have  to  close  or  relocate,  the 
bill  would  provide  assistance  to  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs,  and  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  firms  close. 

In  my  view,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibUity  to  help  those  ad- 
versely affected  by  its  policy  decisions  to 
adjust  to  their  new  circumstances.  This 
is  even  truer  when  the  local  economy  Is 
as  depressed  as  it  is  in  much  of  the 
Northeast.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  this  responsibility.  I  hope 
the  Congress  wUl  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity the  House  has  given  to  me.  Con- 
gressman Drinan.  and  my  other  col- 
leagues m  the  House  in  our  attempt  to 
highlight  our  concern  about  the  railroad 
crisis  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  important 
that  the  public  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  understand  the  situation,  so 
that  we  can  act  promptly  and  wisely  to 
solve  some  very  real  problems. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
Amendment  to  H.R.  9142 

Page   19.  immediately  after  line  4,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provUlona  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  tlie  clialrman 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  all 
raUroads  In  the  northeast  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  the  economic  viability  of 
the  rau  system  In  such  region,  and  of  each 
railroad  in  such  system;  assessing  the  eco- 
nomlc  ImpRct  of  changes  in  the  level  of 
rail  .-.ervlces  on  communities,  industrtes  and 
shippers  adversely  affected  by  such  changes 
and  on  the  economy  of  the  northeast  region; 
and  determining  necessary  meaauivs  to  be 
talcen  in  the  public  sector  and  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  assure  continuation  of  esaen- 
tJal  rail  services  in  such  region.  Such  study 
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aluOl  Include  an  analysis  of  «(Ti«M"g  r&U 
facmtles  and  equipment,  including  the  lo- 
cation, value,  and  use  of  such  faculties  and 
equipment  and  the  cost  of  necessary  Im- 
provementa,  and  an  analysis  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  communities.  Industries, 
and  shippers  adversely  affected  by  a  loss 
of,  or  reduction  in,  the  present  level  of 
rail  services. 

Page  18,  line  16,  Immediately  after  plan  — , 
insert  "(a)". 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Congressman  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Northeast  rail  crisis  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  since  two  of  the 
bankrupt  lines — the  Penn  Central  and 
the  Reading — serve  my  congressional 
district. 

Naturally,  my  constituents  who  are 
employed  by  these  toes  are  distressed 
that  they  be  adequately  protected  under 
a  reorganization  bill.  Companies  in  my 
district  also  are  concerned  over  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  which  they  would  face 
should  the  threat  of  liquidation  or  Inter- 
rupted service  become  a  reality. 

However,  the  Northeast  crisis  not  only 
affects  those  of  us  from  that  particular 
geographic  area.  In  fact,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  rail  collapse  would  be  felt  na- 
tionwide. Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
not  only  would  there  be  an  overall  de- 
cline in  employment  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  but  there  also  would  be  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  major  consumer 
goods,   construction   materials,   agricul- 
tural commodities  and  fuel  supplies   At 
a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to  find 
a  means  with  which  to  combat  the  rising 
cost  of  llvmg.  not  to  mention  the  threat 
of  a  fuel  shortage  this  wmter.  further 
complications  brought  on  by  a  termina- 
tion of  Northeast  raU  service  clearly  are 
not  needed. 
I  firmly  believe  It  is  the  responsibility 
w,  w     ,J;0"8Tess    to    enact    legislation 
which  wUl  again  give  the  Northeast  lines 
the  opportunity  to  be  self-sustaining  In 
the  past,  the  Congress  has  provided  mas- 
sive  amounts   of   Federal   aid   to   other 
modes  of  transportation,  specifically  air 
mantlme,  and  highways.  But  assistance 
to  the  railroads  has  been  minimal— and 
very  recent.  We  simply  cannot  continue 
to  neglect  this  vital  means  of  transporta- 
tion or  allow  it  to  deteriorate  further. 

While  some  have  advocated  a  short- 
term  solution  to  the  present  situation,  I 
feel  that  such  an  action  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible. Piecemeal  legislation  is  not  the 
answer.  The  railroads  have  been  declin- 
ing for  many  years,  and  the  application 
now  of  several  bandages  is  not  sufficient 
to  heal  the  many  wounds. 

We  need  comprehensive,  long-range 
legislation  if  we  are  to  revitalize  the  raU- 
roads  as  an  efficient  and  economical  op- 
eration. Not  only  Is  It  essential  that  we 
rejuvenate  the  Northeast  system,  which 
is  our  primary  concern  at  present,  but  I 
feel  It  also  is  Imperative  that  we  later 
take  a  careful  look  at  some  of  the  other 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
rail  decline.  By  this  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
proportionately high  taxes  which  have 
been  levied  against  the  railroads,  as  well 
as  the  stringent  and  unrealistic  regula- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  have  made  it  difficult  for 
the  railroads  to  abandon  unprofitable 
lines  or  to  adjust  to  changing  mar- 
ket conditiona. 


Without  an  overall  revision  of  the  reg- 
ulatory provisions  of  the  Government 
agencies  which  deal  with  surface  trans- 
portation, I  feel  that  we  will  fall  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  before  us, 
and  while  we  may  manage  to  produce  a 
revival  in  the  Northeast,  this  may  only 
be  short-Uved.  In  addition,  by  failing  to 
recognize  and  rectify  the  underlying 
causes,  we  may  only  be  encouraging  the 
possibility  of  similar  disasters  in  other 
areas  of  the  coimtry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  de- 
voted so  much  of  its  time  to  formulat- 
ing legislation  to  resolve  the  Northeast 
crisis.  I  firmly  support  the  principle  of 
restructurmg  which  is  embodied  m  H.R. 
9142,  as  well  as  the  long-term  approach 
which  has  t>een  taken. 

Now  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  m 
the  Congress  to  thoroughly  review  and 
evaluate  this  legislation  In  order  to  m- 
sure  that  the  flnEil  measure  which  is 
passed  represents  a  truly  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  Northeast  problem.  We  need 
action  m  this  area,  not  just  more  studies, 
and  we  need  a  plan  which  can  be  Imple- 
mented wlthm  a  reasonable  time  frame. 
The  delay  already  has  been  too  long. 

The  legislation  which  we  enact  must 
be  directed  at  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  1970"s  and  the  years  beyond, 
not  a  patchwork  proposal  to  update  laws 
and  regulations  of  a  bygone  era.  While 
I  realize  that  the  dilemma  is  Indeed  com- 
plex and  that  many  special  Interests  are 
affected,  the  overall  national  Interest 
should  be  recognized  above  all  else  to 
formulating  a  measure  which  will  re- 
store the  Northeast  railroads  as  viable 
and  contributmg  forces  In  our  transpor- 
tation network. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  significant  day  in  which  to  focus-m 
on  rail  problems,  particularly  those  that 
plague  us  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the 
country.  Federal  Judge  John  Fullam  of 
Philadelphia  designated  today.  October  1. 
as  a  deadline  for  submittal  of  a  plan  to 
help  solve  the  Penn  Central  operation. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  has  reported  out  legislation 
which  would  assure  maintenance  of  fully 
adequate  rail  service  to  the  Northeast 
during  a  period  of  great  change  In  the 
Government's  role  In  railroad  assistance. 
Briefly,  the  Adams-Shoup  bill  provides 
for  a  Federal  National  Railway  Asso- 
ciation—FNRA— which  would  design  a 
new  rail  system  and  would  also  be  a  fi- 
nancing agent  for  the  new  system:  a 
mandatory  consolidation  of  selected  rail 
properties  Into  an  operating,  privatelv 
owned  entity- RRC;  an  exchange  of 
stock  and  FNRA  bonds  for  the  raU  as- 
sets: labor  protective  provisions  for 
workers  displaced  by  restricting  of  the 
system  and  a  limited  operating  subsidy 
for  bankrupt  railroads  threatened  by  a 
shutdown  during  the  planning  period— 
about  15  months. 

A  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  gone 
into  this  legislation  and  it  should  give 
assurance  to  Judge  Fullam  that  we  are 
working  out  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee  for 
the  effort  and  expertise  spent  on  this 
matter;  we  are  much  In  their  debt. 
During  the  planning  period  for  grant- 


ing a  new  and  viable  rail  system,  much 
research  will  need  to  be  accomplished, 
collated  and  acted  upon  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  legislation.  One 
of  the  critical  areas  to  be  researched  is 
that  of  branch  line  abandonment,  an 
Issue  vital  to  many  small  communities 
all  over  the  coiintry. 

One  of  the  major  elements  \n  railroad 
reorganization  plans  is  the  abandonment 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  rail  mileage, 
most  of  It  branch  lines.  There  are  rail- 
roads In  bankruptcy,  among  them  Penn 
Cwitral  and  the  Boston  fc  Mame,  who 
claim  that  money  could  be  saved  by  the 
abandonment  of  many  of  their  branch 
lines  and  that  If  this  occurred  their  fi- 
nancial problems  would  be  solved.  I  just 
do  not  believe  m  such  simplistic  solu- 
tion, and  the  best  studies  show  that 
branch  line  abandonment  is  not  a  way 
to  solve  the  railroad  problem. 

Some  of  the  points  neglected  or  not 
considered  m  branch  line  abandonment 
are: 

The  costs  of  abandonment  m  terms  of 
jobs  lost  and  mdustry  failures. 

The  lack  of  alternative  transportation 
modes. 

Where  the  money  is  being  lost,  that  Is, 
which  lines  are  the  real  losers? 

How  to  determme  whether  a  line  is 
Indeed  a  loser,  what  is  the  methodology 
used? 

Whether  the  closing  of  a  branch  line 
would  contribute  to  a  greater  financial 
deficit  of  the  "Core"  line? 

What  innovations  can  be  implemented 

to  make  branch  Unes  more  competitive 

with  other   transportation   modes — and 
more  flexible? 

What  is  the  public  Interest  considera- 
tion m  branch  Ime  abandonment? 

What  part  does  the  Government  and 
the  shippers  play  m  advancing  subsidy 
programs  ? 

What  is  the  future  usage  of  abandoned 
branch  lines  properties? 

These  questions  beg  for  answers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  before  action  is  taken 
in  future  branch  line  abandonments,  we 
must  have  these  points  debated  and 
answered. 

Just  recently  the  Boston  &  Mame  Rail- 
road was  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive, 
detailed  computer  study,  commissioned 
by  the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  Massport  and  carried  out  by 
Harbridge  House,  a  private  consultant. 
The  report  has  not  been  made  officially 
public,  but  enough  has  been  learned  that 
suggests  we  would  benefit  from  a  similar 
study  of  all  the  Northeast  rail  lines.  The 
Boston  Si  Mame  study  shows  in  part  the 
wholestLle  branch  abandonments  will  not 
only  not  solve  the  railroads  problems, 
but  anj'  significant  number  of  abandon- 
ments probably  would  worsen  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  believe  a  modem  computer  stAidy 
such  as  the  Harbridge  House  study  to 
be  a  necessity  In  resolving  our  rail  prob- 
lems. I  urge  the  House  to  approve  such 
an  approach  when  It  considers  the  Gen- 
eral National  Railway  Association  and 
Northeast  rail  proposals. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doubt,  as  part  of  this  special  order,  many  \ 
of  my  colleagues  will  address  themselves 
to  the  social,  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic factors  surrounding  the  North- 
east rails  and  the  "Instant  depression" 
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that  would  result  should  the  railroads 
stop  running.  For  my  part,  I  will  spend 
my  time  discussing  some  aspects  of  the 
Shoup-Adams  bill  that  concern  me  and 
possible  additions  and  deletions  which  I 
feel  are  imperative. 

On  the  whole  I  believe  the  principles 
of  H.R.  9142  as  amended  present  a  work- 
able and  balanced  approach  to  the  North- 
east rail  crisis,  one  that  will  preserve 
railroads  as  a  major  resource  for  the 
economy  of  the  late  1970's  and  1980's.  I 
was  particularly  happy  to  note  that  the 
Shoup-Adams  bill  does  not  address  it- 
self only  to  the  Northeast  but  includes 
the  Midwestern  States  In  the  rail  emer- 
gency region.  Often  our  rail  crisis  is  nar- 
rowly referred  to  as  the  "Northeast  rail 
problem"  when,  in  fact,  it  is  an  urgent 
national  problem.  Should  Congress  ad- 
dress itself  now  only  to  the  Northeast 
rail  crisis  at  a  later  time — undoubtedly 
in  the  near  future — we  would  have  to 
devote  attention  to  the  Midwest  rail 
crisis.  We  need  to  provide  a  coordinated, 
integrated  rail  system  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion and  not  approach  the  problem  in  our 
usual  piecemeal  fashion,  only  legislating 
when  a  cfisis  occurs.  Our  national  trans- 
portation system  demands  a  total  ap- 
proach and  I  commend  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics 
for  taking  this  total  approach. 

One  of  my  reservations  regarding  the 
bill  concerns  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Railway  Association.  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  note  that  there  is  no  repre- 
sentative of  railway  passengers  or  con- 
sumer groups  or  environmentalists.  I  be- 
lieve a  representative  for  these  groups  is 
as  essential  as  representatives  of  ship- 
pers, railroads  not  in  reorganization. 
Governors,  mayors,  and  labor.  Too  often 
it  is  passenger  service  that  has  suffered 
cutbacks  ar.d  now.  more  than  ever,  we 
need  continued  and  increased  pa.<=.<:enger 
service  in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  our  highways.  I  would  hope  that  the 
full  Commerce  Committee  must  revise 
the  membcrFhip  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
In  terms  of  adding  to  their  number  a  rep- 
resentative for  passengers,  consumers, 
and  environmentalists. 

The  criteria  for  the  formulation  of  the 
final  system  plan  includes  the  require- 
ments of  commuter  and  intercity  rail 
passenger  ser\ice  and  coordination  with 
the  National  Passenger  Corporation.  The 
criteria  also  includes  identification  of  all 
short-to-medium  distance  corridors  in 
densely  populated  areas  in  which  the 
major  upgrading  of  rail  lines  for  high- 
speed passenger  operation  would  return 
substantial  public  benefits.  Such  a  provi- 
sion only  highlights  the  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  passenger  service  and 
again  emphasi2es  the  need  for  inclusion 
of  a  passenger  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FNRA. 

While  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  one 
function  of  the  FNRA  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  Amtrak  in  the  form  of  loans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Northeast 
corridor  between  Boston  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  at  the  same  time  I  would 
have  preferred  stronger  language  with 
respect  to  the  Northeast  corridor,  specifi- 
cally. Implementation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  recommendations.  It 
is  time  the  Federal  Government  acquire 
the  right-of-way  between  Washington, 


New  York,  and  Boston.  We  must  have 
such  a  transportation  system  In  this 
growing  megalopolis  and  the  price  will 
never  be  lower. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  play  an  active  role  in  any 
solution  which  is  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate rail  service.  But  I  am  worried 
about  that  section  of  H.R.  9142  which 
commits  the  Federal  Oovemment.  in  ad- 
vance, to  an  extensive  financing  pro- 
gram. The  administration  believes  that 
the  proper  approach  is  to  first  find  out 
what  is  needed  and  then  to  arrange  for 
the  specific  funds  and  guarantees.  That 
was  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Connecticut  congres- 
sional delegation:  learn  the  facts  and 
then  determine  what  Federal  assistance 
is  necessary  and  what  form  it  should 
take.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
pour  money  into  a  system  without  ade- 
quate preplanning  for  no  one  really 
knows  enough  at  this  time  to  lay  out  spe- 
cific programs  or  dollar  commitments.  I 
do  not  want  to  eCfect  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  governmental  intervention  or 
cause  a  %oter  backlash  or  Presidential 
veto  because  of  overauthorization.  This 
problem  must  be  approached  in  a  fiscally 
responsible  manner;  therefore,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  legislation  merely  pro- 
vide "start-up"  financing,  assistance  in 
solving  the  labor  settlement  and  limited 
loan  guarantees  for  modernization  of  the 
system.  Then,  later,  after  the  facts  are 
In  and  the  requirements  known,  we  can 
responsibly  legislate  additional  funds. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  subcom- 
mittee draft  recognizes  the  problem  of 
abandonments  and  provides  for  a  system 
of  subsidies  for  State  or  local  agencies 
that  desire  to  operate  a  rail  line  sched- 
uled for  abandonment.  However,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  full  committee  go  further 
and  include  a  moratorium  on  all  aban- 
donments until  the  core  system  is  iden- 
tified as  well  as  provide  that  no  aban- 
donments occur  until  a  modem  computer 
study  similar  to  the  one  done  by  Har- 
bridge  House  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  is 
carried  out  for  the  entire  Northeast  rail 
system.  Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  ex- 
cess branch  lines  are  what  is  killing  the 
railroads  when,  in  reality,  abandoning 
lines  does  not  make  railroads  more  vi- 
able in  most  cases. 

Along  this  line  I  would  like  to  see  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  mandating  preser- 
vation of  existing  rights-of-way — 
whether  in  use  or  not — for  future  mass 
transit  use  in  the  rail  emergency  region. 
The  rights-of-way  on  lines  that  are 
dropped  from  the  core  system  and  not 
subsidized  by  the  States,  communities, 
shippers,  or  manufacturers,  must  be  pro- 
tected. Technical  developments  may  re- 
store economic  possibilities  of  feeder 
imes  In  the  future  and  other  modes  of 
transportation  might  make  use  of  old 
transportation  corridors.  Once  a  rail- 
road right-of-way  has  been  held  for  de- 
velopment, it  can  never  again  serve 
transportation. 

Included  in  any  plan  to  resolve  the 
Northeast  railroad  problem  must  be  re- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
One  of  the  basic  problems  of  our  rail- 
roads is  that  they  are  being  regulated 
in  the  1970's  under  a  law  written  In  the 
1880'8  when  the  railroads  were  a  monop- 
oly. It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 


fault  lies  with  the  Interstate  Ooaunore 
Commission  but  that  agency  simply  ad- 
ministers the  laws  written  by  Congress. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  rewrite  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  that  our  new  railroad 
system  can  make  the  proper  adjustments 
to  chsknging  economic  conditions. 

For  example,  we  must  eliminate  min- 
imum rate  regulations  so  all  transporta- 
tion can  compete  freely  on  the  basis  of 
price,  speed,  and  sernce.  We  must  elim- 
inate restrictions  that  prohibit  a  com- 
pany In  one  field  of  transportation— 
whether  trucking,  airlines  or  railroads — 
from  operating  in  any  of  the  other  fields, 
thus  granting  the  benefits  of  Intermodal 
operations  to  both  the  shipping  public 
and  the  railroads.  I  would  urge  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  give  full  attention 
to  this  area  for  regulatory  reform  would 
immeasurably  assist  In  underwriting  the 
viability,  durability  and  progress  of  the 
new  railroad  system. 

Perhaps  most  important.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  a  management  study  of 
the  railroad  industry  be  mandated  in  the 
Shoup-Adams  bill.  It  is  obvious  that  fun- 
damental structural  changes  are  needed 
in  the  railroad  industry  for  without  basic 
management  and  operating  refomxs  we 
cannot  expect  maximum  returns  on  any 
funding  that  is  infused  into  the  new  rail 
system.  Public  and  private  funding  will 
just  go  down  the  drain — necessitating 
further  drains  on  the  public  trust — 
unless  outdated  management  and  oper- 
ating techniques  are  replaced  by  total 
systems  economic  analysis,  adequate 
marketing  and  operating  planning,  ad- 
vanced industrial  engineering  tech- 
niques, sound  financial  analysis  for 
soimd  pricing  patterns,  new  accounting 
procedures,  and  effective  marketing  pro- 
grams that  can  return  adequate  profits. 

We  can  give  our  railroads  all  the 
money  in  the  world  but  until  manage- 
ment and  operating  reform  is  achieved, 
our  railroads  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  shippers  in  competitive  climate 
and  all  our  efforts  at  revitalizing  our 
railroads  will  go  to  naught.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  FNRA  should  include  an  ex- 
pert on  transortation  management  as  a 
means  of  insuring  that  the  necessar\'  re- 
forms are  realized. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  my  belief 
that  the  Shoup-Adams  bill  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  responsible  legislation  to 
meet  our  rail  crisis.  I  stress  the  urgency 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  partic- 
ularly in  Ught  of  our  energy  crisis,  to 
meet  the  critical  freight  and  passenger 
service  needs  not  only  of  the  Northeast 
but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Drinan,  in 
expressing  deep  concern  over  the  North- 
east rail  crisis  and  its  impUcations  for 
my  State,  my  region,  and  the  country. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  six  Northeast- 
em  railroads  and  the  threatened  termi- 
nation of  service  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  economy  of  New  England, 
the  Northeast,  and  indeed,  on  the  entire 
Nation.  The  ICC  has  recently  stated  that 
a  shutdown  of  rail  service  would  have  a 
severe  impact  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Northesist.  an  area  which  Is  already 
saddled  with  an  Impending  fuel  short- 
age and  pockets  of  high  unemployment. 
In  another  projection,  the  ICC  predicted 
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that  an  8-week  shutdown  of  the  Perm 
Central  alone  would  lead  to  a  staggering 
2.7-percent  decrease  In  the  growth  rate 
of  the  entire  national  economy,  a  de- 
crease which  our  faltering  economy  can 
ill  afford. 

Obviously,  the  fate  of  these  six  North- 
eastern railroads  is  of  grave  national  as 
well  as  regional  concern.  As  Mr.  Drinan 
concluded  in  his  September  25  congres- 
sional insert,  the  collapse  of  the  six  rail- 
roads would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  national 
recession. 

The  statistics  for  the  Penn  Central 
alone  are  awesome.  This  line  moves  24 
percent  of  the  freight  transportation  of 
all  new  automobiles  from  the  factory  to 
the  dealer:  smd  serves  55  percent  of 
America's  manufacturing  plants  and  60 
percent  of  Its  employees.  Northeastern 
dealers  receive  .some  1.300  carloads  of 
General  Motors  automobiles  weekly  from 
Ohio.  In  Massachusetts.  GM  utilizes  406 
carloads  per  week,  while  In  New  York, 
GM  facilities  employ  1.673  carloads  per 
week. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
plaguing  a  large  segment  of  our  work 
force,  one  can  hardly  allow  the  dissolu- 
tion of  these  railroads.  In  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  closing  of 
Army  bases  promises  to  Inflate  an  imem- 
ployment  rate  already  ranking  among 
the  Nation's  highest,  a  termination  of  rail 
service  would  be  a  crippling  blow. 

The  repercussions  of  a  cessation  of  rail 
trar.sport  in  the  Northeast  would  reach 
far  beyond  Massachusetts  and  the  North- 
east. Each  year,  the  State  of  California 
transports  7.941.000  tons  to  the  North- 
east by  rail.  Trains  carry  some  5.177.100 
tons  yearly  from  Florida,  and  the  North- 
east also  receives  46.047.100  tons  of 
freight  from  Miiuiesota. 

Northeastern  rail  shipments  to  other 
regions  of  the  country  are  likewise  sig- 
nificant. Last  year's  rail  shipments  to 
North  Carolina  were  recorded  at  11.333- 
110  tons,  transports  to  Wisconsin  were 
7.223.300  annual  tons,  and  Tennessee  re- 
ceived 10,522.300  annual  tens. 

Congressman  Drinan,  as  well  as  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land con^jressional  caucas.  have  noted 
that  the  maintenance  of  branch  line  op- 
erations is  crucial  to  the  continuing  pros- 
perity of  their  jurisdictions. 

On  another  front,  the  rail  crLsIs  will 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  energj-  crisis. 
Railroads  require  less  fuel  than  any 
other  mode  of  transportation  and  they 
bum  It  more  efficiently.  According  to 
Richard  A.  Rice,  professor  of  transporta- 
tion at  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  rail- 
roads have  a  gross  efficiency  of  200-ton 
miles  per  gallon,  as  compared  to  the  58- 
ton-mile  per  gallon  for  trucks  and  the 
3.7-ton-mlle  per  gallon  for  airplanes.  To 
illustrate  this  point  further.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  Harbrldge  House  study 
of  the  Boston  ti  Maine,  one  of  the  six  af- 
fected railroads.  In  1972  the  B.  &  M,  car- 
ried 14.1  million  revenue  tons  of  freight. 
If  this  freight  were  carried  by  truck.  It 
would  have  taken  more  than  a  million 
truck  trips,  requiring  an  additional  26.1 
million  gallons  of  fuel.  At  a  time  when 
service  stations  have  tight  gas  supplies 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  cold  winter 
raises  alarm,  the  savings  In  fuel  con- 
sumption by  trains  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance. 


During  the  last  several  years,  the  Na- 
tion has  made  a  commitmrait  to  Improve 
our  environment,  and  certainly  trans- 
portation activities  are  a  major  factor  in 
the  fight  against  pollutlMi.  In  the  north- 
east corridor,  transportation  accounts 
for  90  percent  of  the  cart>on  monoxide, 
50  percent  of  the  nitrogen  pollutants, 
and  almost  50  percent  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons. Rail  service  contributes  less  poUu- 
tlon  per  passenger  than  any  other  mode 
of  transportation.  As  was  stated  earlier, 
trains  use  less  fuel  than  trucks  and 
equaUy  important,  they  burn  it  much 
more  efficiently.  Analyses  of  rail  emis- 
sions show  that  trains  give  off  ^3  as  much 
pollutants  as  aircraft,  one-twenty-fourth 
as  much  as  buses,  and  one-thirtieth  as 
much  as  automobiles.  In  short,  trains 
meet  the  demand  for  transportation 
without  further  deteriorating  the  en- 
vironment. Insuring  the  continuation  of 
rail  service  would  be  an  ecologically 
sound  move 

Trains  also  contribute  very  little  to 
noise  pollution.  Their  Impact  is  extended 
over  a  small  area  and  only  for  a  limited 
time.  A  rail  system  does  not  plague  urban 
home  owners  as  do  low-flying  aircrsift. 

Effective  rail  systems  lessen  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  roads  and  highways 
at  the  same  time  as  they  help  alleviate 
the  congestion  of  Innercity  traffic.  Con- 
tinued and  extended  use  of  railroads  also 
helps  curtail  the  massive  expansion  of 
airports  which  have  customarilv  bought 
up  privately-owned  residential  areas  for 
the  construction  of  runways  and  other 
airport  needs. 

Railroads  use  a  minimal  amount  of 
land  and  are  able  to  transport  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  tonnage.  aU  at  reason- 
able expense.  They  neither  pollute  our 
environment  nor  disturb  oiu-  urban 
dwellers.  In  short,  their  continued  use 
is  a  necessity  for  the  United  States  of 
the  1970's  and  1980's. 

The  plight  of  the  six  bankrupt  rail- 
roads will  soon  be  before  us.  The  con- 
tinued operation  of  Penn  Central  and 
the  other  lines  is  a  must  for  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  economy  of  New 
England,  the  Northeast,  and  the  Nation; 
it  Is  a  must  for  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  energy  crisis;  it  is  a 
must  for  all  those  who  are  Interested  in 
saving  our  environment;  it  Is  a  must  for 
those  who  seek  solutions  to  innercity 
traffic  problems:  it  is  a  must  for  all  those 
cities,  such  as  Boston,  where  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  land ;  and  it  is  a  must 
for  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
hifrh  rate  of  unemplov-ment  In  this 
country. 

The  Shoup-Adams  bill,  H.R.  9142  Is 
presently  being  marked  up  by  the  Inter- 
state pnd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  will  be  voted  on  shortly.  It  calls  for  a 
restructuring  of  the  Northeast  rail  sys- 
tem with  Federal  financial  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  direct  grants  and  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  bonds.  I  consider  this 
to  be  a  strong,  viable  solution:  and  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  actively  support 
this  crucial  legislation. 


days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH  TEXAS  TO  PAY? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
Absolutely  Incredible  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  has  not  looked  to  Coastal 
for  the  dollars  needed  to  obtain  gas  to 
fulfill  its  contracts.  After  all.  It  is  Coastal 
that  stole  the  gas  from  its  own  contracts, 
in  the  first  place.  The  fact  that  LoVaca 
cannot  meet  its  contracts,  stems  from 
the  actions  of  Coastal  in  stealing  Lo- 
Vaca's  assets  and  from  nothing  else.  In 
Mght  of  that.  It  is  incredible  and  uncon- 
scionable that  the  Railroad  Commission 
expects  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  and 
Austin,  and  south  Texas  to  pay  for  the 
theft.  I  always  thought  that  the  object 
of  law  was  to  make  the  thieves  pay  and 
not  the  victims. 

The  Railroad  Commission  instead  of 
granting  an  increase,  ought  to  demand 
that  Coastal  put  up  the  money  to  find  the 
gas  for  LoVaca  and.  in  addition,  put  up 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  damages  that  their 
criminal  actions  have  caused  to  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Antonio,  and  other  commu- 
nities affected  by  the  ruthless  tactics  of 
the  robber  barons  in  control  of  Coastal. 
I  applaud  the  dissenting  vote  of  Com- 
missioner WaUace.  and  I  can  find  no 
words  adequate  to  express  my  dismay 
and  utter  contempt  for  the  votes  of  the 
majority  who  have  delivered  us  into  the 
hands  of  these  thieves. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    DRINAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 


U.S.   BUSINESS  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  the  House,  the  genUeman 
from  r.Iichisan  dwlr.  Dices  <  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  U.S.  business  involvement  in 
southern  Africa.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  my  sUtement  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  on  September  20.  1973. 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  269* — to 
Influence  U.S.  companies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa  to  be  equal  opportunity 
employers  by  so  conditioning  eligibility 
for  U.S.  Government  contracts.  The 
statement  follows: 

Statement    of    Ru>R£SXNTAm-K    Chakles    C. 
DiCGS,  Jr. 

PAST    I — INTRODUCTION 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  d*«p 
appreciation  for  the  opportunltv  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  testify  on  h!  J.  Res.  289 
and  for  the  awareness  of  the  urgencv  of  the 
problem  which  you  and  Chairman "  Rodlno 
have  demonstrated  both  by  these  hearings 
and  by  your  co-sponsorahlp  of  this  measure. 

The  shots  at  the  gold  mine  in  South  ATrt- 

*(Alao  House  Joint  Resolution  522.  883, 
«9d.  703.  and  72«.) 
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ca  iMt  week  felling  scorM  of  people  and  kUl- 
Ing  13  miners — a  tragedy  recalling  the 
Sharpeville  maseacre  of  more  than  a  decade 
ago — is  the  culmination  of  the  waves  of 
strikes  this  year  In  South  Africa  at  Durban, 
and  at  Richards  Bay.  ThU  disaster  (and  I 
would  like  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor)  brings  home  to 
us  that  the  U.S.  government  cannot  sU  by 
with  more  exhortations  and  suggestions  for 
fair  play  to  their  en^loyees  by  the  more 
than  30  U.S.  companies  with  a  billion  dol- 
lars direct  investment  alone  In  South  Af- 
rica. The  unfair,  unequal  employment  prac- 
tices In  that  country,  the  abominably  low 
wages  for  the  armies  of  black  workers  ap- 
pear to  be  bringing  ever  cloeer  the  holocaust 
that  looms  in  that  country.  VS.  companies 
cannot,  and  must  not.  be  a  part  of  or  a 
catalyst  for  such  slaughter  of  labor  The 
Irony  of  it  Is  that  the  same  companies,  which 
are  In  the  forefront  of  equal  employment 
practices  In  the  United  States.  In  South 
Africa  remain  In  the  mainstream  of  discrim- 
inatory and.  yes.  exploitation  practices. 

Our  government  must  act  to  protect  US 
Interests — both  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
interests  are  directly  Involved  here — and  use 
Its  legitimate  leverage  with  respect  to  US. 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa 
and  Namibia,  the  International  territory 
which  South  Africa  continues  to  administer 
in  defiance  of  the  International  community. 
We  must  use  that  leverage  to  Influence  VS. 
companies  to  adhere  at  least  to  certain  basic 
standards  of  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  was  Intro- 
duced after  direct,  on  the  ground  observa- 
tion of  US  businesses  In  South  Africa  and 
after  almost  two  years  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  on  US.  business  in- 
volvement In  southern  Africa.  I  would  like 
to  append  my  findings  on  the  study  mission 
to  South  Africa,  pp.  163-173.  of  the  Faces  of 
Africa,  for  Inclusion  in  the  record. 

These  Investigations  demonstrated  that: 
(1)  In  South  Africa  there  is  a  govern- 
mentally  prescribed  and  enforced  system  of 
non-free  labor  Imposed  by  the  South  African 
government  by  legislative,  administrative  and 
other  measures  on  the  basis  of  race  and  color 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Inhuman  policy  of 
apartheid.  (3>  Businesses  do  not  respond, 
other  than  in  a  superficial  cosmetic  fashion, 
to  voluntary  efforts  The  sporadic  response  to 
the  questionnaire  made  this  clear. 

The  response  of  the  Executive  Department 
to  the  recommendations  made  in  my  Action 
Manifesto  of  December  14.  1971  made  It  clear 
that  It  Is  the  Congress  that  must  put  teeth 
In  this  effort.  (Mr.  Chairman,  here  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  as  an  appendix  to  my  state- 
ment, to  be  included  in  the  record,  the  rele- 
vant recommendations  (recommendations 
36-33]  from  the  Action  Manifesto— a  recom- 
mendation that  the  President  establish  an 
honor  roll  of  U.S.  firms  doing  business  In 
South  Africa  as  equal  opportunity  employ- 
era. — a  recommendation  that  the  President 
amend  BO.  11246  to  make  fair  emplovment 
practices  in  their  South  African  enterprises 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  government  con- 
tracts. 

It  is  the  Congress  that,  at  a  minimum, 
must  require  that,  where  VS.  companies — 
notwithstanding  the  utter  repugnance  of  the 
apartheid  system,  and  their  inevitable  In- 
volvement In  the  all-pervaslve  unconscion- 
able discrimination  of  that  system — decide 
to  contlnxie  doing  business  In  South  Africa, 
the  U5  employer  must  not  engage  In  racially 
discriminatory  practices  with  respect  to  the 
key  areas  of:  wages;  fringe  benefits;  hiring; 
training  opportunities;  opportunity  for  ad- 
▼*Dc»nient  to  supervisory,  and  higher  posi- 
tions. 

Thna.  the  proposed  legislation  provides : 
"Section  1.  No  United  States  person  (a) 
having  a  major  investment  m  an  enterprise 
In  South  Africa,  or  ib)  ailUlated  with  an  en- 
tity doing  business  in  South  Africa,  shall  be 
eligible  to  enter  into  any  contract  with  any 


agency  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  un- 
less such  United  States  person  is  doing  busi- 
ness In  South  Africa  In  accordance  with  fair 
employment  practices  and  Is  listed  on  the 
roeter  to  be  established  under  section  4  of 
this  joint  resolution." 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  time  today  to  re- 
view the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  South 
Africa.  Pot  reference  purpoaes.  I  am  append- 
ing pp.  110-136  of  The  Faces  of  Africa  on 
■The  Economy"  and  "The  Labor  System  of 
South  Africa"  to  my  statement,  for  Inclusion 
In  the  record. 

The  thrust  of  my  testimony  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  to  build  the  legislative 
history  by  clarifying  what  we  as  initiators  of 
this  legislation  conceive  as  Its  purpose.  Its 
scope  and  Its  application.  Given  the  Inherent- 
ly discriminatory  nature  of  that  society, 
given  the  fact  that  any  participant  In  that 
society  must  In  Itself  be  a  part  of  the  whole 
discriminatory  pattern  which  permeates 
every  aspect  of  life  In  that  country  given 
these  facts.  I  believe  It  to  be  of  crucial  Im- 
portance to  spell  out  here  the  contemplated 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  Immediately 
following  a  brief  description  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Joint  Resolution. 
PAKT  n — A  Rxvntw  or  thk  mt  pbovisions 

or    THX    BILL 

A  basic  concept  written  into  this  measure 
Is  flexlbUlty.  The  Joint  Resolution  does  not 
Incorporate  Title  VII  by  reference.  Rather, 
the  bill  provides  for  cerUln  flexibility  with 
respect  to  the  term  "doing  business  in  South 
Africa  In  accordance  with  fair  emplovment 
practices",  except  that  the  term  "fair  em- 
ployment practices"  Is  to  Include: 

"the  concepts  of  equal  pay  for  equal  or 
comparable  work,  equal  fringe  benefits,  equal 
hiring  and  training  opportunities,  and  equal 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  supervisory 
and  higher  positions,  all  without  regard  to 
race  or  color." 

The  designated  administrator,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  government  that  administers 
government  contracts — currently,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — Is  to  have  a  Presldentlal- 
ly  appointed  advisory  board  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  policy  to  him.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  board  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
fields  of:  education;  labor;  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations; business;  concerned  departments 
of  government:  Commerce,  State  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission; 
finally,  there  are  to  be  two  members  repre- 
senting the  public  Interest. 

The  Administrator  Is  (1)  to  review  the 
employment  practices  of  each  VS.  person, 
having  a  major  Investment  enterprise  In 
South  Africa  or  afflltated  with  an  entity  do- 
ing business  In  South  Africa,  and  (2)  to  es- 
tablish a  rooter  of  all  such  persons  doing 
business  in  accordance  with  fair  employ- 
ment practices. 

There  Is  provision,  for  Presidential  waiver 
of  this  requirement  for  reasons  of  national 
••curlty.  for  a  specified  period.  JudlcUl  re- 
view is  provided  for  any  aggrieved  person  in 
accordance  with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
would  take  effect  one  year  after  enactment. 

PAST  m WHAT  THE  BUX  RXQt7tRX8  Or  U.S.  PKK- 

aONS   DOINO   BrrSINKSS   IN   SOT7TH   ArRICA :    AND 

QccsnoNs    or    consonance    with    south 

AraiCAN  LAW 

Before  we  take  a  hard  look  at  each  fair 
employment  standard  which  this  measure 
would  require  of  VS.  persons  with  major 
investments  In  South  Africa.  I  believe  It  U 
desirable  to  state  certain  hypotheses  basic 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  legislation  and 
central  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
which  Is  Inevitably  raised  here  as  to  whether 
this  legislation  would  require  VS.  companies 
to  take  actions  which  are  prohibited  by 
South  African  law. 

Premise  1 

The  legislation  Is  directed  at  preventing 
discrimination  by  the  employer  himself.  This 


means  that:  (a)  in  the  hiring  situation,  the 
VS.  employer  must  not  discriminate,  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  with  respect  to  legiti- 
mate work  seekers;  (b)  in  the  employer, 
employee  relationship,  the  U.S.  employer 
must  not  discriminate  with  respect  to  wages, 
fringe  benefits,  training,  and  advancement. 

That  is.  we  are  concerned  with  that  area 
where  the  employer  has  control. 
Premise  2 
In  prescribing  standards  for  VS.  busi- 
nesses, the  concern  is  what  South  African 
law  requires.  By  virtue  of  custom,  practices, 
and  policies  permissible  under  the  law,  dis- 
crimination is  a  way  of  life  In  that  society. 
But  the  U.S.  employer  Is  not  by  statute 
obliged  to  discriminate  In  the  specified  areas 
of  wages,  fringe  benefits,  hiring,  training, 
and  advancement.  Neither  Custom  nor  dis- 
cretionary Implementation  can  be  an  excuse 
for  non-compliance.  To  answer  the  question, 
what  win  the  South  African  reaction  be.  we 
must  bo  mindful  that  U.S.  Investment  Is 
eminently  desirable  to  South  Africa  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

(1)  South  Africa  wishes  to  be  Identified 
with  the  West  and  particularly  with  the 
United  States;  (3)  South  Africa  needs  West- 
ern capital;  (3)  South  Africa  and  South 
Africans  are  very  practical  people  and  the 
fact  that  many  discriminatory  measures  are 
economically  costly  or  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  harmful  to  South  Africa  politically 
on  the  International  scene  would  mean  that 
the  real  concern  here  must  be  whether  the 
law  In  any  of  the  relevant  areas  mandates 
discrimination.  Por  otherwise,  the  adoption. 
by  the  U.S.  companies  of  the  requisite  stand- 
ards Is  feasible.  It  may  require  hard-tblnk- 
Ing.  It  may  require  Ingenuity  as  to  alterna- 
tives. It  may  require  diplomacy,  negotiations 
and  tact.  It  may  require  detepnlnatlon  and 
skill.  But  these  are.  we  llke^tto  believe,  at- 
tributes of  American  busin«S.  The  stand- 
ards set  In  this  legislation  are  allowable  un- 
der South  African  law  and  business  must  be 
called  upon  to  adhere  to  them. 
Premise  3 

The  concern  here  Is  primarily  with  the 
practices  of  the  employer  rather  than  his 
procedures.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Issues 
would  not  be  whether  discriminatory  proce- 
dures or  facilities  were  used  by  a  U.S.  em- 
ployer for  determining  the  wages  of  his 
white  employees  or  whether  such  procedures 
differed  from  the  measures  used  to  deter- 
mine those  of  the  African  employees. 

Indeed  under  the  laws  providing  for  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  whites  and  deny- 
ing It  for  the  blacks,  such  procedures  would 
probably  be  different.  The  pivotal  issue  would 
be  the  wage  practices  of  the  employer, 
whether  he  In  fact  Is  paying  equal  wages  for 
equal  or  comparable  work  without  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

Before  considering  each  requirement,  one 
at  a  time,  let  me  address  an  old  shibboleth . 
that  it  is  a  world-wide  custom  for  U.8  firms 
to  differentiate  between  wages  for  locals  and 
expatriates.  That  is  not  the  concern  here.  Por 
In  South  Africa,  we  are  concerned  with 
systematic  differentiation  between  locals  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  color. 

(1)    Wages 

The  Joint  ResoluUon  would  require  first, 
that  the  VS.  employer  pay  equal  wages  for 
equal  work  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
I  am  aware  of  no  South  African  law  which 
prohibits  an  employer  from  paying  equal 
wages  for  equal  work.  Let  me  say  here  that 
the  references  which  are  cited  In  the  State 
Department  memorandum  on  differences  In 
wage  schedules  refer  to  minimum  wages. 
There  is  no  law  of  which  I  am  aware  that 
puts  a  celling  on  maximum  wages  for  private 
employers. 

The  Joint  Resolution  would  require  equal 
wages  for  comparable  work  without  regard 
to  race  or  color.  I  know  of  no  South  African 
law  which  prohibits  an  employer  from  pay- 
ing equal  wages  for  comparable  work. 
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(2)    Fringe  Benefits 

The  Joint  Resolution  would  require  equal 
fringe  benefits  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  I  am  aware  of  no  law  which  prohibits 
an  employer  from  offering  equal  fringe  bene- 
fits to  all  employees.  Regrettably,  VS.  em- 
ployers have  been  very  slow  In  providing  sick 
pay,  retirement  and  leave  on  a  non-dlscrlml- 
natory  basis  for  aU  their  employees. 
(3)  Equal  Hiring  and  Training  Opportunities 
a.  Hiring 

The  Joint  Resolution  would  require  equal 
hiring  opportunities  without  regard  to  race 
or  color.  The  first  premise,  stated  above, 
makes  It  clear  that  under  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, a  VS.  employer  would  be  required  to 
deal  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  work  seekers 
who  present  themselves  to  him  legitimately 
as  applicants  for  work. 

Thus,  the  employer  would  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  vast  discrimination  In 
South  Africa  resulting  from,  say.  the  home- 
lands policy.  Influx  control,  pass  law  regu- 
lations, the  Oroup  Areas  Act,  or  the  unequal 
educational  opportunities  provided  by  the 
government  under  the  Bantu  Education  Act. 
I  know  of  no  law  In  South  Africa  which 
explicitly  prohlblto  equal  hiring  and  training. 
There  Is  the  possibility  of  potential  conflict 
through  Implementation  by  the  Minister  of 
cloeed  shop  agreements,  or  through  policies 
under  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  Physical 
Planning  and  Utilization  of  Resources  Act, 
the  Bantu  Law  Amendment  Act,  Bantu  Urban 
Areas  Act,  and  Bantu  Building  Workers  Act. 
Again,  these  are  discretionary;  and  the  power 
to  exercise  that  discretion  Is  vested  In  the 
central  government  which  has  an  Interest  In 
cooperaUng  with  United  SUtes  business  for 
political  reasons.  International  public  rela- 
tions reasons  as  well  as  economic  reasons. 
Further,  the  Joint  Resolution  is  only  in- 
tended Insofar  as  hiring  Is  concerned  to  re- 
quire the  US.  employer  to  give  racially  non- 
discriminatory treatment  to  legitimate  work 
seekers. 

Note,  Job  reservation  Is  applicable  to  less 
than  three  i>ercent  of  the  Jobs  In  South 
Africa.  It,  In  fact,  affects  an  even  smaller 
percentage  because  of  the  exemptions  that 
have  been  granted.  With  respect  to  this  small 
area,  Job  reservation  does  not  present  a  con- 
flict Insofar  as  new  applicants  for  employ- 
ment are  concerned,  because  under  the  test 
set  out  above,  the  U.S.  employer  Is  not  re- 
quired to  hire  i>er8ons  who,  under  the  law, 
are  not  eligible  for  such  employment, 
b.  Equal  training  opportunities 

In  any  effort  to  make  a  significant  differ- 
ence In  the  employment  opportunities  of  all 
South  African  employees  In  U.S.  plants, 
training  is  crucial.  To  see  what  is  required 
of  the  VS.  employer  with  respect  to  training 
opportunities  under  the  Joint  Resolution,  let 
US  look  first  at  off-the-Job  training  and  then 
at  on-the-job  training. 

Off-the-Job  training — The  Joint  Resolution 
would  require  equal  treatment,  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  by  the  employer  with  respect 
to  opportunities  for  off-the-Job  training.  The 
employer  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
different  training  schools  are  available  tat 
whites,  and  that  such  training  opportunities 
may  not  In  many  cases  be  available  for 
blacks  In  South  Africa. 

But,  If  the  employer  funds  training  for 
whites,  he  must  fund  It  for  blacks.  If  the  em- 
ployer does  not  fund  It  for  blacks,  whatever 
the  reason — because  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities, there  are  no  opportunities,  there  are 
no  schools,  or  whatever — he  cannot  fund  It 
for  whites  without  violating  the  Injunction 
against  his  participating  in  unequal  training 
opportunities.  Thus,  the  employer.  If  he  is  to 
fund  training,  or  assist  training  for  his  white 
employees,  must  seek  and  find  alternatives 
for  offering  equal  opportunity,  facilitation, 
and  assistance  to  the  black  employee,  either 
by  sending  him  out  of  the  country  for  traln^ 
Ing.  or  by  setting  up  other  centers  for  train- 
ing In  South  Africa  or  other  alternatives. 
On-the-job  training— This  is  a  difficult  area 


because  of  the  pattern  of  discriminatory 
practices  permissible  under  the  various 
statutes,  particularly  the  Apprenticeship  Act. 
But  again,  the  standard  Is  that  the  employer 
provide  equal  training  opportunities  for  his 
black  and  white  employees.  Notice,  we  are  not 
saying  Identical,  but  we  are  saying  equal. 
TTiis  might  entail  his  bringing  In  personnel 
for  this  purpose  from  the  United  States,  or 
elsewhere,  to  provide  the  training.  If  the 
South  African  workers  refuse.  It  might  in- 
volve his  proceeding  under  the  Artisans  Act 
to  get  around  the  difficulties  that  he  might 
find  with  respect  to  the  Apprenticeship  Act, 
In  a  particular  case. 

Since  this  area  of  training  and  the  require- 
ment of  equal  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  supervisory  or  higher  positions  are  per- 
haps the  most  delicate  areas  and  require  spe- 
cial thought,  I  wish  to  return  to  discussion  of 
the  traming  problem  after  looking  at  the  re- 
quirement for  equal  opportunity  or  advance- 
ment. 

(4)  Advancement  to  Supervisory  and  Higher 
Positions 

The  Joint  Resolution  would  require  equal 
opportunity  for  t^lvancement  to  supervisory 
and  higher  positions  without  regard  to  race 
or  colM-.  I  am  aware  of  no  law  which  pro- 
hibits an  employer  from  providing  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  color  for  advancement  to  supervisory 
and  higher  positions.  But.  policies  permissible 
under  such  laws  as  the  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion Act  and  Factories  Act  are  such  that  spe- 
cial consideration  must  be  given  here.  It  is 
South  African  custom  that  whites  are  not  to 
be  supervised  by  blacks.  It  is  not  law.  But  the 
Minister  has  the  discretion  if  he  finds  It  de- 
sirable to  use  the  job  reservation  mechanism 
of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  Act  to  cut  off 
certain  areas  for  advancement. 

With  respect  to  these  two  areas  of  equal 
training  opportunities  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  supervisory  and  higher  positions — 
and  with  respect  to  these  only,  the  sUnd- 
ards  must  reasonably  be: 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  employer  must  be  required 
to  take  all  possible  means  to  provide  train- 
ing opportunities  and  equal  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  supervisory  positions  for  all 
of  his  employees. 

(2)  Where  he  cannot  provide  such  op- 
portunities, the  operative  provision  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  disqualifying  such  U-8.  per- 
son from  eligibility  for  government  contracts 
will  be  triggered  unless  he  can  show — with 
the  burden  of  proof  on  him  to  show  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence: 

(a)  that  the  South  African  government 
itself  has  taken  action  to  prevent  him  from 
providing  the  particular  opportunity  in 
question,  and  (b)  that  he  has  taken,  and  is 
taking,  every  possible  step  to  provide  such 
training  and  advancement  opportunities,  In- 
cluding efforts  to  have  the  Minister  of  Labor 
exercise  his  discretion  to  remove  the  barrier 
to  such  training  or  advancement,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

To  sum  up,  on  the  point  of  consonance 
with  South  African  law,  I  believe  that  force 
majeure,  or  South  African  law,  should  not 
be  an  excuse  for  non-compliance  by  U.S.  busi- 
nesses with  equal  opportunity  standards  as 
set  forth  in  this  legislation  for  two  reasons: 

First,  South  African  law  does  not  compel 
discrimination  in  any  of  these  specified  areas. 
Even  In  the  areas  of  trtdnlng  and  advance- 
ment, where  the  law  can  be  Implemented  by 
the  administrator  to  provide  for  such  dis- 
crimination, the  administrator,  that  is  the 
South  African  government,  has  wide  discre- 
tion to  Implement  it  the  other  way. 

Second,  where  the  employer  meets  the 
burden  of  proof  in  this  area,  that  a  specific 
law,  such  as  a  Job  reservation  determination 
has  been  Implemented  to  prevent  him  from 
providing  an  equal  training  or  advancement 
opportunity,  a  Hlckenlooper-typ>e  "appro- 
priate steps"  test  may  apply.  That  is.  in 
each  case,  there  is  a  continuing  obligation 
on  the  employer  to  continue  to  Lake  every 


appropriate  step  to  remove  such  Impediment, 
For  example.  If  a  Job  reservation  was  made 
m  April  to  prevent  his  advancing  a  partic- 
ular employee  Into  a  certain  Job,  be  must 
show  that  he  has  sought  and  is  seeking 
each  month  an  exemption  from  such  deter- 
mination and  that  he  will  continue  to  do 
this. 

One  other  area,  that  of  the  cloeed  shop 
contract,  should  be  singled  out  for  comment. 
For  In  South  Africa,  agreements  between  an 
employer  and  a  union  can  have  the  force  of 
law  with  criminal  sanctions  applicable. 
(Note,  that  under  the  Bantu  Labour  (Settle- 
ment of  Disputes)  Act,  No.  48  of  1953  the 
term  "employee"  Is  defined  to  exclude  Afri- 
cans, to  prevent  registered  trade  unions  from 
having  African  members,  and  to  prohibit 
strikes  by  African  employees.)  A  cloeed  shop 
contract  might  require  the  employer  to  hire 
only  persons  who  are  members  of  the  union 
and  this  would  effectively  exclude  blacks  who 
were  not  members.  Or,  In  other  more  fre- 
quent cases,  the  closed  shop  agreement  wotild 
require  that  all  employers  become  members 
of  the  union  within  a  specified  period.  Again, 
this  would  exclude  blacks.  Under  the  Joint 
Resolution,  U.S.  companies  may  not  be 
parties  to  such  contracts  and  continue  their 
eligibility  for  U.S.  government  contracts. 
Where  such  contracts  are  in  existence,  and 
their  normal  period  run»  for  three  years,  the 
VS.  employer  cannot  enter  into  another  such 
contract. 

PART  rv CONCLUSION 

I've  tried  to  cover  some  of  the  Issues  posed 
by  the  Joint  Resolution.  I  will  be  happy  to 
take  questions.  Let  me  say  here  that  this 
explanation  shows  that  the  so-called  con- 
flicts with  South  African  law,  touted  by  those 
who  basically.  I  am  afraid,  oppose  the  law  on 
other  grounds,  awe  mostly  Imaginary.  At  this 
point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  enter 
for  the  record  an  editorial  from  a  South 
African  newspaper.  The  Johannesburg  Star, ' 
entitled  "Those  Imaginary  Race  Laws".  The 
editorial  concludes: 

"In  fact,  our  laws  governing  pay — like  the 
wage  act  and  industrial  agreements— are  de- 
void of  either  color  bars  or  ceUlngs.  Stripped 
of  Imarlnary  trimmings,  they  are  a  perfectly 
valid  foundation  for  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion now  underway." 

What  will  the  bill  accomplish? 

It  wUI  begin  to  put  us.  as  a  government 
on  the  right  side. 

It  wui  signal  an  end  to  VS.  complicity 
with  apartheid  and  give  substance  to  VS 
oral  policy  of  abhorrence  of  I4>artheld. 

It  will  enable  U.S.  companies  to  stand  up 
against  patterns  of  discrimination,  and  to 
become  equal  opportunity  emplovers 

It  wUl  Improve  the  living  standards  of 
employees  of  VS.  firms,  relatively  few  they 
maybe. 

It  will  Improve  the  chances  for  education 
and  for  a  better  life  for  the  chUdren  of  VS 
employees 

And.  thus  it  holds  some  hope  for  being 
an  element  In  moving  that  country  out  of 
the  tragic  situation  In  which  It  te  today— a 
situation  which  threatens  not  onlv  the  peace 
of  southern  Africa,  but  is  a  scourge  to  the 
world 

Mr.  Chairman.  55  Congressmen  have  Joined 
us  In  co-sponsoring  this  measure.  Por  this 
reason.  I  urge  not  only  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  by  your  subcommittee,  but 
I  unre  that  it  be  reported  to  the  fioor  by 
the  full  committee. 

l«t  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 
through  inaction  or  misinformation,  be  in 
any  way  responsible  for  continuing  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  mining  massacre. 
Let  not  the  myopia,  which  prevents  us  from 
seeing  that  US  vlUl  Interests  Include  policy 
towards  Africa,  prevent  us  from  seeing  the 
compelling  domestic  interests  requiring  that 
the  U.S.  Government  act  towards  ending  VS. 
business  exploitation  of  black  woAers  in 
South  Africa. 
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FLAGLER  COUNTY  BICENTENNL^L 
PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
spirational to  get  letters  from  all  over 
my  Fourth  District  of  Florida,  suggest- 
ing ways  the  people  plan  to  participate 
in  our  bicentennial  celebration. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  proposals 
in  the  form  of  an  editorial  in  the  Flagler 
Tribune  has  come  from  the  fine  county 
of  Flagler,  a  small  coastal  county  that 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  as  a  coun- 
ty in  1967. 

The  editorial  written  by  John  A.  Clegg, 
publisher,  reads  in  part: 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Flagler  Coun- 
ty would  be  proud  to  celebrate  the  part  we 
played  til  the  history  of  this  nation.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  committee  appointed  that  would 
beglii  now  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a:i 
even  greater  celebration  than  we  had  In  1967. 
We  believe  the  committee  would  best  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers so  a^  to  have  some  official  status-  but 
we  would  like  to  see  the  push  for  the  grand 
event  to  come  from  such  organizations  as 
Flagler  Ciiamber  of  Commerce.  Jaycees  and 
Jaycettes. 

It  would  take  some  monev  to  stage  such 
a  celebration.  We  understand  that  Congress 
aad  the  Legislature  are  pouring  money  Into 
the  nationwide  filcenteunial;  but.  we  be- 
lieve there  are  enough  public  spirited  liidl- 
viduiiS.  business  Arms  and  civic  wganlza- 
tlo.Ts  who  would  support  our  local  celebra- 
tion without  having  to  call  for  tax  monies 
By  1976  there  will  be  a  lot  of  new  resi- 
dents la  Flagler  Cou.'-.ty  who  would  enlov 
learning  more  about  the  heritage  of  their 
newly  adopted  county  And.  it  would  do  the 
rest  of  us  good  to  have  a  renewed  acquain- 
tance with  our  history. 

We  hear  so  much  of  what  is  wrong  with 
our  country  today  that  it  would  Just  do  us 
a  lot  of  good  to  learn  more  about  the  history 
and  heritage  of  our  nation.  We  are  the  old- 
est free  nation  in  the  world  to  have  lived 
under  one  continuous  form  of  government. 
We  should  be  proud  of  it  and  we  should 
proudly  celebrate  it. 

Now  is  the  ttae  to  begin  making  our  plans. 
All  we  need  is  some  designated  leadership 
and  we  win  furnish  the  Bicentennial  -Spirit 
While  the  res:  of  the  nation  U  celebratlnit 
lets  celebrate  In  Flagler,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarkable  aspect  of 
this  editorial  is  that  the  people  are  so 
public  spirited  they  are  not  making  all 
their  plans  around  Federal  funds  Their 
plans  sprtn?  from  a  deep-rooted  patriot- 
ism and  sense  of  heriUge.  We  high'y 
commend  this  county  for  projecting  the 
true  meaning  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 
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est  and  enrich  the  lives  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  worked  or  came  in  contact. 

As  chief  cotmsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Tom  brought  to  his 
job  a  sense  for  human  feelings  and  val- 
ues, as  well  as  an  ability  to  get  the  job 
done. 

An  alumnus  of  the  Joint  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  Committee  staff — one  of 
the  best  training  grounds  for  leadership 
in  one  of  the  most  demanding  fields  of 
pubhc  service— those  who  had  worked 
with  him  over  the  yeurs  on  this  commit- 
tee were  glad  they  would  contmue  work- 
ing with  him  in  conferences  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Tom  was  not 
only  a  good  administrator,  not  only  a 
man  with  tn-depth  knowledge  of  the 
complex  subject  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  these  committees,  but  a  skilled 
diplomat  who  worked  well  with  the 
strong  personalities  often  found  in  con- 
gressional committees. 

We  often  hear  people  praised  in  this 
Chamber  for  being  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic .servant — .so  frequently  that  the  im- 
pression may  well  be  encouraged  that 
hard-working,  self-effacing,  professional, 
and  nonpartisan  aides  and  administra- 
tors are  a  dime  a  dozen — easy  to  find  and 
ea.3y  to  replace.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Men  like  Tom  Vail 
are  rare  among  men.  and  Tom  was  the 
rarest  of  them  all.  Knowing  full  well  the 
extent  of  his  illness.  Tom's  order  of 
priorities  remained  unchanged.  His  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  committee  remained 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  striving 
against  the  inevitable,  he  continued  to 
lollow  committee  developments  up  to 
the  very  end. 

Yes.  he  will  he  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us  who  had  'he  opportunity  to  know  and 
work  with  him.  The  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  once  said  while  addressing 
this  Nation : 

Aak  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
but  rather  what  can  you  do  for  your  country. 
Tom    was    the   living   embodiment   of 
this  noble  ideal. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  extending  sincerest  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Vail  and  her  family  and  hope  she 
takes  comfort  in  her  hour  of  great  per- 
sonal loss  In  the  knowledge  that  her  loss 
is  shared  by  so  many  others. 


ANNUNZIO  PROPOSES  EXEMPTION 
OP  PORTION  OF  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX 


TOM  VAIL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  BtnucE*  is 
recogniz/^d  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUP.KE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  at  the  age  of  45  a  person  begins 
to  look  back  over  his  life  at  what  he  has 
accomplished  and  look  forward  to  what 
he  may  yet  still  hope  to  accomplish.  Tom 
Vail  really  never  had  a  chance  to  do 
either  when  the  Good  Lord  called  him 
before  his  time. 

A  driving.  energeUc  personality.  Tom 
continually  strove  to  live  life  to  Its  full- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  ANNimzio)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
landmark  legislation  for  reform  of  the 
private  pension  system.  The  thrust  of 
this  bill  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
workers  who  now  participate  in  private 
pension  plans  and  to  permit  Individuals 
who  are  either  not  presently  covered  or 
are  inadequately  covered  by  employer 
pension  plans  a  tex  deduction  for 
amounts  they  set  aside  toward  their  own 
reUrement.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide minimum  vesting  standards  mini- 
mum funding  standards,  plan  termina- 
tion Insurance,  portability  rights  and  fi- 
duciary standards.  ' 


I  strongly  support  pension  reform  ahd 
look  forward  with  Interest  to  the  final 
version  of  this  bill  which  will  emerge 
when  the  Senate  bill  is  combined  with 
those  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  House.  However,  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  reform  legislation  will  be  of 
little  value  if.  when  retirement  benefits 
are  received,  they  are  taxed  so  heavily 
there  is  not  enough  left  to  live  on. 

Accordingly-,  I  am  Introducmg  today  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  basic  $.5,000  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions 
or  other  retirement  benefits,  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple. 

Under  present  tax  law,  reUrement 
benefits  may  be  partially  or  totally  ex- 
cluded from  income  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  benefits.  Social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits  are  excluded 
from  Income.  If  a  retiree  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  his  pension  or 
annuity,  and  it  was  fully  paid  by  his  em- 
ployer, usually  he  is  taxed  on  the  full 
amount  received  each  year.  If  a  retiree 
contributed  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his 
pension  or  tmnuity,  only  part  of  each 
payment  he  receives  will  be  taxed, 
whether  he  obtained  his  pension  from  a 
commercial  organization  or  in  connec- 
tion with  his  employment. 

If  both  the  retiree  and  his  emplover 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  renslon  or 
annuity,  and  the  retiree  will  recover  his 
contribution  within  3  years,  no  part  of 
the  payments  he  receives  is  taxable  until 
his  cost  is  recovered.  After  hi.-,  cost  has 
been  recovered,  all  amounts  he  receives 
will  be  Included  in  Income  and  subject 
to  tax.  If  the  retiree  will  not  recover  his 
cost  within  3  years,  generally  the  pav- 
ments  are  partially  taxable  and  partlaUy 
nontaxable. 

Since  most  private  pension  plans  are 
employer  financed,  most  retirees  are  fully 
taxable  on  their  retirement  Income.  My 
bill  will  ameliorate  the  impact  of  this 
discriminatory  treatment  of  retirement 
income  by  assuring  that  all  retirees  can 
receive  up  to  $5,000  of  tax-free  Income. 
This  amount  of  exempt  income  can 
hardly  be  termed  lavLsh  In  terms  of  to- 
day's cost  of  living.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  has  updated  to  autumn  1972  its 
hypothetical  budgets  for  a  retired  couple. 
The  retired  couple  is  defined  as  a  hus- 
band, age  65  or  over,  and  his  wife.  They 
are  assumed  to  be  self-.supporting  and 
living  in  their  own  home  in  an  urban 
area;  they  are  in  reasonably  good  health 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  budgets  illustrate  three  different 
levels  of  living  and  provide  for  different 
specified  types  of  amounts  of  goods  and 
services.  They  represent  estimates  of 
total  costs  and  are  not  based  on  actual 
expenditures.  For  this  couple,  the  U.S. 
average  cost  of  the  lower  budget  amount- 
ed to  $3,442.  while  budgets  at  an  inter- 
mediate and  higher  level  of  living  aver- 
aged $4,967  and  $7,689.  respectively. 

These  year-old  estimates  are  already 
dramatically  outdated.  Not  only  has  the 
overall  cast  of  living— as  measured  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index — Increased  at 
an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  6  percent 
since  that  time,  but  the  bulk  of  accelera- 
tion has  been  in  that  crucial  segment  of 
the  retiree's  budget  food  which  has  In- 
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creased  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  16.3 
percent. 

This  appalling  pace  of  Inflation  Is  dlfH- 
cult  for  all  of  us.  But  the  chief  burden  Is 
on  those  with  fixed  income.  My  proposal 
would  greatly  lessen  this  burden.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  help  those  who  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives.  Obviously, 
they  do  not  want  a  handout.  But  they 
deserve  protection  from  the  cruel  Inroads 
of  Inflation.  My  proposal  will  accomplish 
this  objective  In  a  dignified  manner.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. 


DO  NOT  LET  SCHONAU  CLOSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore;  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
heartened  to  hear  that  last  week,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted 
to  include  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Mills-Vanik  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act 
in  the  trade  bill  which  they  are  consid- 
ering. We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  measure,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
be  fully  victorious  when  it  comes  up  for 
a  vote  on  the  floor  in  the  near  future. 

But.  just  as  victory  is  within  our  reach 
in  the  Vanik  amendment,  we  see  it  lit- 
erally snatched  away  by  the  actions  of 
political  terrorists  and  cowardly  Gov- 
ernment ofiQcials. 

When  the  Palestinian  terrorists  last 
week  took  three  Jewish  hostages  in 
Austria,  we  were  once  again  treated  to  a 
display  of  what  happens  when  the  world 
refuses  to  deal  with  the  dangers  of  ter- 
rorism. I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
I  have  spoken  on  this,  and  how  many 
coimtless  times  others  have  warned  us 
of  what  would  happen  if  we  did  not  act 
to  stem  the  terrorist  onslaught.  At  first, 
it  was  airlines  which  capitulated  to  the 
demands  of  the  terrorists.  Now  we  are 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  na- 
tion reversing  a  long-standing  human- 
itarian policy  because  of  the  depraved 
actions  of  two  amoral  fanatics. 

Chancellor  Kreisky  of  Austria  tells  us 
that  he  made  the  decision  to  close  the 
emigration  center  at  Schonau  because  it 
was  the  only  way  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
three  Jewish  hostages  taken  by  the 
Palestinians.  He  says  that  he  does  not 
want  Austria  to  become  a  center  of  con- 
flict in  the  confrontation  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  and  their  terrorist 
minions.  He  tries  to  reassure  us  that 
Austria  will  still  be  open  to  tho.se  who 
want  to  travel  through  it  to  some  other 
country. 

But  how  much  of  his  words  can  we 
believe  when  we  see  that  the  center  at 
Schonau  Castle  will  be  closed.  I  was  at 
Schonau  myself  earlier  this  year,  for  the 
Passover  holiday.  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  sight  of  himdreds  of  Jews,  men, 
women,  children,  one  of  them  a  3-month- 
old  infant,  who  were  stopping  there  on 
their  way  from  Russia  to  Israel.  At 
Schonau.  th.  -e  people  were  ^.etting  their 
first  taste  of  freedom  In  their  lives.  They 
were  given  some  information  about  what 
would  be  waiting  for  them  in  Israel. 
They  were  given  a  brief  respite  to  collect 
and  compose  themselves,  to  rest  between 
the  oppression  which  they  had  suffered 


in  Russia  and  the  culture  shock  which 
they  would  undergo  in  Israel. 

Closing  Schonau  Castle,  and  ending 
the  immigration  of  groups  into  Austria, 
will  undoubtedly  strike  a  serious  blow  to 
Jewish  immigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  adoption  of  the 
Vanik  amendment  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  this  newest  terror- 
ist attack  is  a  little  too  close. 

I  would  fervently  hope  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  will  rethink  its  deci- 
sion. Giving  in  to  the  terrorists,  especial- 
ly such  as  these  who  took  two  women  as 
hostages,  is  craven  cowardice.  It  appears 
from  news  reports  that  the  decision  to 
close  Schonau  was  made  on  a  suggestion 
originated  by  Prime  Minister  Kreisky.  If 
this  Is  Indeed  true.  I  am  doubly  angered. 
For  when  a  nation  extends  its  hospitahty 
to  those  who  are  modern-day  religious 
refugees,  and  then  withdraws  that  hos- 
pitality when  terrorism  raises  its  head. 
Is  to  display  nothing  less  than  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  any  morality  and  strength 
of  character. 

I  appeal  to  Prime  Minister  Kreisky  to 
abandon  his  decisicHi  to  close  Schonau. 
Promises  extorted  by  such  means  as  were 
used  here  are  not  promises  worth  keep- 
ing. In  the  court  of  world  opinion,  the 
Prime  Minister  will  not  be  found  of  any 
crime  if  he  breaks  his  word  to  the 
Palestinian  terrorists.  But  if  he  keeps  it, 
and  if  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  no 
longer  able  to  travel  through  Austria  on 
their  way  to  Israel,  then  the  Prime 
Minister  will  certainly  be  guilty  of  a  sell- 
out. He  will  have  sold  out  the  Integrity  of 
his  entire  nation,  and  he  will  have  sold 
oiit  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  had  hoped  to  use  the  Schonau 
Castle  way-station  on  their  trip  to  Israel. 

I  cannot  reiterate  strongly  enough 
that  we  must  deal  with  the  problem  of 
terrorism.  We  will  always  have  a  gun 
pointed  at  our  heads  until  we  eradicate 
not  only  these  bands  of  political  outlaws 
but  the  conditions  under  which  they 
thrive.  We  should  not  look  at  these  as 
isolated  incidents  of  sabotage  and  terror, 
but  iu>  a  well-organized,  and  unfortu- 
nately, successful  campaign  against  the 
very  existence  of  Israel.  We  do  not  work 
in  a  complete  vacuum  here  in  Congress, 
but  everything  that  wc  do  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  millions  of  people. 

Our  work  will  not  be  done  simply  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Mills-Vanik  Freedom 
of  Emicration  Act.  Rather.  I  believe  that 
this  event  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
even  greater  demands  being  placed  on 
the  United  States.  We  will  have  made  it 
possible  for  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  if  they  so  desire.  But  simply  hav- 
ing the  right  to  leave  will  do  them  no 
good  if  they  have  no  way  of  getting  to 
Israel,  or  if  the  existence  of  Israel  con- 
tinues to  be  threatened  by  Palestinian 
terrorists  and  Arab  leaders  out  for 
Jewish  blood. 

In  the  story  of  Exodus.  Moses  led  his 
people  to  the  Red  Sea.  where  the  waters 
were  parted  for  them,  so  that  they 
could  escape  from  Pharoah  and  his 
armies.  Moses  did  not  stop  with  lifting 
his  hands  aloft,  but  led  his  people  across 
the  sea  bed  into  safety.  It  ma,v  be  a 
rather  unusual  analogy,  but  we  have  in 
a  way  parted  a  modem -day  Red  Sea  for 


the  Jews  living  in  Russia.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  simply  stop  with  opening  the 
doors  to  emigration.  We  must  make  sure 
that  a  right  to  emigrate  is  a  right  that 
can  be  used  by  sinyone  who  so  desires. 
For  imless  a  right  can  be  used  freely,  it 
Is  meaningless  and  may  as  well  not 
exist. 

Schonau  Castle  is  vital  to  the  effort  to 
save  Soviet  Jewry.  I  call  on  Prime  Min- 
ister Kreisky.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me,  to  reverse  his  decision  so  that 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  disrupted  for  even  one  day. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
GROWTH  AND  LAND  USE  POLICY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
propose  the  establislimcnt  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Growrth  and 
Land  Use  Policy  to  provide  guidance  and 
to  oversee  and  monitor  Federal  and  fed- 
erally sponsored  activities  and  programs 
that  collectively  shape  our  patterns  of 
national  land  use  and  development.  Pres- 
ently, this  Is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  many  standing  committees  but  the 
single  responsibility  of  none. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  this  pro- 
posal has  the  support,  among  others,  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Pltinners.  the  Urban  Land 
Institute,  the  Governors  Conference,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  the  National  Association 
of  Counties. 

The  decision  to  propose  this  joint  com- 
mittee, either  by  a  separate  resolution  or 
as  an  amendment  to  the  land  use  bill 
soon  to  be  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior,  was  not  taken  lightly.  We  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  imusual  demands 
on  every  Member's  time.  Just  keeping 
up  with  our  work  within  the  standing 
committees  is  diCBcult  enough.  But  it  has 
growTi  increasingly  apparent  during  the 
last  several  years  that  there  Ls  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  when  it 
comes  to  what  Congress  intends  when  it 
enacts  major  legislation  and  the  actual 
results  we  get  when  the  act  is  imple- 
mented. This  is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the 
executive  agencies.  All  too  often  the 
Congress  itself  has  acted  without  full 
awareness  of  tlie  possible  connections  be- 
tween a  bill  brought  to  the  floor  by  one 
committee  to  achieve  a  special  purpose 
and  a  bill  brought  t>efore  us  for  a  sepa- 
rate purpose  by  still  another  committee. 
Yet  it  is  the  overall  impact  of  such  legis- 
lation that  shapes  the  way  the  coimtry 
develops. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  t>alance  of 
powers  so  essential  to  the  successfiil 
fimctioning  of  this  Government.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  have  the  instru- 
ments it  needs  to  evaluate  the  ccBise- 
quences  that  flow  from  the  legislation  it 
enacts.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
In  the  Information  we  receive  about 
these  special  programs  and  the  effects 
they  are  ha\ing  on  the  coimtry.  The 
standing  committees  are  excellently 
equipped  to  evaluate  Uie  activities  of  the 
agencies  over  which  they  preside. 

But   man>'    Members    are    cominc    to 
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realize  that  the  acUons  and  programs  of 
the  agencies  when  all  taken  together  are 
what  really  shape  the  way  this  country 
has  grown.  Sometimes  what  we  have  au- 
thorized In  good  conscience  for  a  special 
purpose  conflicts  with  something  else  we 
have  also  authorized.  The  total  result  is 
often  less  than  we  hoped  for.  but  we  do 
not  hear  about  it  because  each  of  the 
agencies,  reporting  to  its  own  standing 
committee,  looks  at  the  problem  from  its 
own  narrow  jioint  of  view.  We  do  not  get 
all  the  facts  because  no  one  knows  the 
facts.  And  Congress  must  have  facts  to 
legislate.  We  cannot  blame  the  executive 
branch  entirely  for  this  state  of  affairs 
The  fault  is  in  ourselves  and  the  way 
we  are  organized  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions when  they  involve  the  interests  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  standing 
committees. 

No  better  example  of  the  need  to  have 
the  facts  is  likely  to  come  before  us  than 
this  bill  to  establish  a  national  land  use 
policy.  Its  subject  and  concerns  touch 
the  interests  of  the  majority  of  stand- 
ing committees. 

Nearly  every  legislative  committee  has 
responsibUities  which  affect  the  nation's 
future  development  and  land  use. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  brought  this  vital  legis- 
lation before  us  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  deeply  concerned  with  closely  re- 
lated questions  involving  our  future 
sources  of  energy  and  supplies  of  mate- 
riel. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  urgently  concerned  with  assur- 
ing that  land  is  available  in  the  right 
places  and  the  right  times  for  the  future 
housing  and  development  needs  of  the 
countrj-.  The  committee  has  urged  for 
several  years  the  development  of  na- 
tional poUcies  on  urban  growth— policies 
very  much  related  to  the  matters  at  issue 
m  the  land  use  legislaUon  presentlj-  be- 
fore us.  It  was  because  of  this  that  the 
House  approved  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Community  Development  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4501  >  in  the  1970  housing  bill  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  submit  reccwn- 
mendaUons  that  would  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  been  much  concerned  for 
many  years  with  the  problems  created  in 
our  rural  areas  as  the  population  has 
drifted  away  to  the  metropolitan  areas 
On  the  recommendation  of  that  commit- 
tee we  approved  a  Rural  Development 
Act  in  1972  that  has  as  its  purpose  the 
achievement  of  balanced  national 
growth.  Over  in  the  other  body  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  before  it  legislation  craiceming  this 
same  matter. 

Just  recenUy.  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  issued  the 
results  of  its  extensive  hearings  into  the 
overarching  problems  of  National 
Gro»-th. 

The  Committees  on  Public  Works  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  given  their 
concerns  with  regicxial  development  the 
development  of  our  highway  system  the 
management  and  quality  of  our  air  and 
water,  and  the  construction  of  major 
public  projects  have  a  profound  interest 
in  these  same  matters  and  have  consid- 
ered over  the  last  several  years  the  need 


for  a  national  developmoit  policy  to  har- 
monize the  many  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  In  this  field. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  had  equally  wrest 
Interest  in  connection  with  the  Impact 
of  the  transportation  and  communication 
activlUes  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  responsibilities  of  nearly  all  other 
standing  committees  have  an  equally  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  year  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
other  body  inventoried  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  with  direct  in- 
terests In  land  use  policies  and  practices 
and  found  11  in  each  House,  plus  1 
Joint  committee,  which  have  continuing 
responsibilities  in  Issues  relating  to  na- 
tional land  use  policies  and  practices  I 
Include  the  list  of  JurisdlcUonal  respon- 
sibilities of  the  committees  in  each 
House  related  to  this  matter  of  land  use 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

STANDIKO     COMMmXKS     IN     THE     SXNAT«     AND 

Hocs«:    Jurisdiction  and  StiBcoiiifnTxis 
INVOLVXD  WriH  Land  tJsi  Pouct 
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Agriculture  Committee 
Crop  Instirance  and  aoU  conservation. 
Forestry    In    general,    and   forest   reserves 

other   than   those   created   from   the  public 

domain. 

Plant  Industry.  aoUs,  and  agricultural  en- 
gineering. 

Rural  electrincatlon. 

Subcommittee  on  Forests. 

Special  Subcommittees  on  Conservation 
and  credit,  family  farms,  and  rural  develOD- 
ment.  *^ 

Appropriations  Committee 
Subcommittees  on: 
Agriculture. 

Independent    Offices    and    Department   of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develt^ment. 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 
Military  Construction. 
Public  Works. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Transportation . 

Armed  Services  Committee 

Ammunition  depots:  forts:  arsenals- 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  reservations  and 
establishments. 

Conservation,  development,  and  uae  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate. 
Banking  and  Currency 

Public  and  private  housing. 

Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

Interior  and  Inrular  Affairs 

Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  created 
from  the  public  domain. 

Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien  owner- 
ships. Including  alien  ownership  of  mineral 
lands. 

Geological  survey. 

Interstote  compacts  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  waters  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation,  Including  wa- 
ter supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and  ease- 
ments of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  projects 
and  acquisition  of  private  lands  when  neces- 
sary to  complete  Irrigation  projects. 

Measures  relating  to  the  care,  education, 
and  management  of  Indians,  Including  the 
care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and  gen- 
eral and  specific  measures  relating  to  claims 
which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

Measures  relating  to  insular  possessions  of 
the  US.,  except  matters  affecting  the  revenue 
Siid  appropriations. 

Military  parks  and  battlefields. 

Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  entries 
thereunder. 
Mineral  resouroes  of  the  pubUc  lands. 


Mining  Interests  generally. 

Mining  schools  and  experimental  stations. 

Petroleum  conservaUon  on  the  public  lands 
and  conservation  of  the  radium  suddIt  In  th» 
United  States.  ff  J  ^  <^f> 

PreservaUon  of  prehistoric  rivers  and  ob- 
jects of  Interest  on  the  public  domain. 

Public  lands  generally,  Including  entry, 
easemenu,  and  grazing  thereon. 

BelaUons  of  the  United  SUtes  with  In- 
dians and  the  Indian  tribes. 

Subcommittees  on: 

Indian  Affairs. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Mines  and  Mining. 

National  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Public  Lands. 

Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

RegtUatlon  of  Interstate  and  foreign  trans- 
portation, except  transportation  by  water  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Interstate  oil  compacts,  and  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  except  on  the  public  lands. 

Regulation  of  Interstate  transmission  of 
power,  except  the  Installation  of  connections 
between  government  water  projects. 

Inland  waterways. 

Subcommittees  on: 
Communications  and  Power. 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics. 
Judiciary 

State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 
Special      Subcommittee      on     Submerged 
Lands. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Navigation  and  the  Uws  relating  thereto 
Including  pilotage. 

Coast  and  geodetic  surveys. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Includ- 
ing the  administration,  sanitation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  Interoceanlc 
canals  generally. 

Fisheries  and  wUdllfe,  Including  research, 
restoration  refugee,  and  conservation. 

Subcommittees  on: 

Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  Navigation. 

Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Conservation. 

Panama  Canal. 

Public  Works 

Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 
Including  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  In- 
ternational  bridges   and   dams) . 

Water  power. 

Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable  waters. 

PubUc  biilldlngs  and  occupied  or  Improved 
grounds  of  the  United  States  generally. 

Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  construction  of  pos'.  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses,  and  government 
buildings  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Construction  or  reconstruction,  mainte- 
nance, and  care  of  the  buUclngs  and  grounds 
of  the  Botanic  gardens,  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Public  reservations  a.  d  p-rks  within  the 
DUtrict  of  Ctolumbla.  Including  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

Measures  relating  to  the  construction  or 
maintenance  of  roads  and  post  ro«MU.  other 
f     n  appropriations  therefor. 

Subcommittees  on: 

Flood  Contrc. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Roads. 

Watershed  Development. 
Special  Subcomr  'ttee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program. 

Ways  and  Means 
Transportation  of  dutUble  goods. 
Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  insular 
possessions. 

Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommlttse  on: 
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Hospitals. 
Housing. 


sutatx 


Agricultural  and  Forestry 

Agriculture  colleges  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

Forestry  in  general  and  forest  reserves; 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

Plant  Industry,  soils,  and  agricultural  an- 
glneertng. 

Rural  electrification. 

Crop  Insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

Subcommittees  on: 

Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion. 

Sou  Conservation  and  Forestry. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Watershed  Proj- 
ects. 

•  Appropriations 

Subcommittees  on: 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies. 

Department  of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

Military  construction. 

Public  Works. 

Department  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary  and  related  agencies. 

Transportation. 

Armed  Services 

Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations,  and 
navy  yards. 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  Including  the  administration,  sanita- 
tion, and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oU  shale  reserves. 

Subcommittees  on: 

Military  construction. 

National  stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves. 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs:  Pub- 
lic and  private  housing  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

ComTTiercc 

Reg\Uatlon  of  Interstate  railroads,  buses, 
trucks,  and  pipelines. 

Communication  by  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  and  television. 

Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (c) 
(Armed  Services  Committee  Jurisdiction), 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc  canals 
generally. 

Inland  waterways. 

Fisheries  and  wUdllfe.  including  research. 


restoration,  refuges,  and  conservation. 

Subcommittee  on: 

Aviation. 

Communication. 

Energy,  National  Resources,  and  the  En- 
vironment. 

Subcommittee  on  Surface  transportation. 

Finance 
Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 
Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  Insular 
possessions. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Public    lands    generally.    Including    entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 
Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien  own- 
ership. Including  alien  ownership  of  mineral 
lands. 

Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  created 
from  the  public  domain. 

MUltary  parks  and  battlefields,  and  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

Preservation  of  prehistoric  rivers  and  ob- 
Jecu  of  Interest  on  the  public  domain. 

Measures  relating  generally  to  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  SUtes  except  those 
affecting   their  revenue   and  appropriations. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation.  Including  water 
supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and  case- 
ments of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  projects. 

Interstate  compacts  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  waters  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Mining  Interests  general. 

Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  entries 
thereunder. 

Geological  survey. 

Mining  schools  and  experimental  stations. 

Petroleum  conservation  and  conservation 
of  the  radium  supply  in  the  United  States. 

Relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  In- 
dian and  the  Indian  tribes. 

Measures  relating  to  the  care,  education, 
and  management  of  Indians,  mcludlng  the 
care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and  gen- 
eral and  special  measures  relating  to  claims 
which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

Subcommittees  on : 

Indian  Affairs. 

Minerals,  materials,  and  fuels. 

Parks  and  Recreation. 

Public  Lands. 

Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Water  and  power  resources. 

Special  Subcommittees  on : 

Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Legislative  Oversight. 

A.  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
(Dollars  in  th(Na8n(Js( 


Judiciary 
State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 
Interstate  and  compacts  generally. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare :  Measures  relat- 
ing   to   education,   labor   or   public    welfare 
generally. 

Public  Works 

Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  tn- 
tematlonal  bridges  and  dams) . 

Water  power. 

OU  and  other  pollution  of  navigable  waters. 

Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  improved 
grounds  of  the  United  States  generally. 

Measures  relating  to  the  purchaaea  of  sites 
and  construction  of  post  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses,  and  govern- 
ment buUdlngs  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Measures  relating  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of  the 
biUldlngs.  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Oar- 
dens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Smith- 
sonlan   Institution. 

Public  reservations  and  parks  within  DC. 
Including  Rock  Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological 
Park. 

Measures  relating  to  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  {KJSt  roads,  air  pollu- 
tion control  measures:  disaster  relief;  eco- 
nomics development;  environmental  pollu- 
tion control  measures. 

Subcommittees  on : 

Air  and  water  pollution. 

Flood  control — rivers  and  harbors. 

Public  buUdlngs  and  grounds. 

Public  roads. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
(does  not  report  legislation). 

JOINT  COMMIITKES 

Atomic  Energy:  "...  shaU  make  continu- 
ing studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating 
to  the  development,  use,  and  oontrtd  of 
atomic  energy." 

That  same  study  foimd  that  23  Federal 
departments  smd  Federal  agencies  have 
programs  related  to  land  use  policy  and 
planning.  There  were  112  Federal  land 
oriented  programs.  I  include  a  table 
showing  these  programs  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 


Agency 


Nature  ot  profrMi 


A.  LAND 


1.  Council  on  Environmental  Quelity Executive  office  ol  the  president.  CEQ    .  FP 

2.  ArKultural  research USDA,  Agricultural  Research  Service    ...  fp 

3.  Cooperative  State  research USOA,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  FP 

4.  Agricultural  stabilization  and  conservetiM USDA,  Agricultural  Stabilization  artd  Comarvation  Ssrvict     '"  M 

5.  Commodity  Credit  Corpofatlon USDA.CCC tt'V?  — 

6.  Loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers USDA,  FHA  " pp      

7.  Soil  conservation  USDA.  Soil  ConserfMion  Secvie«.'.."!!IlIIlimiH" FP  PP 

8   Great  Plains  conservation  program  do _  pp' 

9.  Resource  conservation  and  development do '.'.'..'.'.[.'.'.'...[..'.'. FP  PP 

10.  Forest  protection  and  utilization USDA,  fonsX%trnc»... '..'..'.. '.'.'.'.'."'."". M  'fP  PP" 

11.  Forcstland  management,  construction  and  land  ic- do pp 

quisition 

12.  Forest  roads  and  trails       do.. ..  pp 

13.  Acquisition  ol  lands  lor  national  forotts dO.".'"."""!Il!"I!I"!II'[!'" pf 

14.  Assistance  to  Stales  lor  tree  planting do '..].""""""""["[[[ pf 

15.  Forest  Service  permanent  appropriations do "!"!!!!""II  Pf 

16.  Management  of  publK  lands  and  resources Interior  Deperiment,  Bureau  of  Lend  Menifii»»Bt".""J"^'""  m 

17.  Construction  and  maintenance  on  puMic  lands do .----—...  ^  ^ 

18.  PublK  lands  development  roeds  and  trails do !..JIIIIIIIII '  pp 

19    Range  improvements do '.'.'.'.'.""."". pp 

20.  Resources  management  ol  Indian-owned  lands Interior  Department,  Buraao  of  jndian  Aliairi  ".'.'.'.'.'.'. IIPP 

21.  Construction  of  buildings,  utilities,  and  irrigation do pp 

systems  on  Indian-owned  lands 

22.  Road  construction  on  Indian-owned  lands do pp 

23.  Geological  surveys,  investigation  and  researck Interior  Department,  Geoiafcal  Survey  '  ." FP 

24.  Legal  matters  relating  to  land Justice   Department.    Land    and    Natural    Roiourtos   oivisioii     PP 

25.  Environmantal  Protection  Agency  operations,  re-    Environmental  Protection  Agency    ...  FP  PP 

search  and  lacihties 

2S.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission..     FDR.  Memorial  Commission pp 

27.  National  Parks  Centennial  Commission National  Parks  Centoanial  Commission ."J.!I.'."I.!m""  Pf 


Fiscal  year— 

1973  budgo: 

1971 

1972 

1973 

PSfsNa 

$1.4» 

C.1M 

{2  550 

y 

274.  379 

231590 

18S,654 

116 

69.507 

82,894 

87  841 

125 

243. 374 

250.890 

249,280 

143 

8.  824.  567 

10, 047.  456 

9,398.378 

1S4 

368.  56S 

133.225 

351,038 

171 

138. 874 

149,702 

149,702 

182 

16.  243 

17,907 

17  907 

las 

13.565 

21.231 

21.  225 

19* 

365.233 

314,878 

321,531 

»c 

13.450 

37.675 

32.290 

at 

166,568 

17a  763 

169,563 

210 

12 

80 

80 

211 

910 

1.118 

1,015 

212 

115.900 

97.942 

138.910 

213 

81.707 

70.708 

SI.  187 

53i 

11*9 

4.627 

7.9W 

541 

4.067 

4.000 

3.915 

541 

1.931 

2.523 

1.073 

544 

73.507 

70,132 

81.159 

549 

37.940 

59.(01 

47,05 

5S 

2Q.3t5 

40.07 

51.941 

512 

114.  on 

128.927 

1«.8«0 

554 

4.736 

4.902 

MM 

632 

2a.m 

417.7*4 

mtti 

7?J 

a 

«• 

a 

901 

IS*.. 

W 
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Agency 


Nature  ot  program 


1971 


Fiscal  year— 
1972 


1973 


B.  WATER  AND  WATER  POWER 

28   River  basin  surveys  and  investigation 

29.  Watershed  planning 

30.  Watershed  anJ  flool  prevention  operations. 

31.  General  invest. gations.  river,  harbor,  flood  control. 

shore  protection  and  others. 

32.  (instruction  o(  water  related  projects 

33.  Operation    and    maintenance    of    water    related 

r.roiect:. 

34.  Emergency  Pood  control  and  hurricane  and  shore 

P'  fiction 

35.  Floo.1  contrjl,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

36.  Loan  pro;: im  for  s;nall  irrigation  oriented  proiects. 

37.  Emeige-icy  tun:)  for  cont/nuous  operation  of  irriga- 

tion ini  r~  ■■-■!  «vs*ens. 

38.  General  inve-t.  Mtions  and  conservation  planning. . 

39.  Construction    and    re>iabil.tation    of    reclamation 

and  power  croiect 

40.  Operation  an  J  maintenance  of  reclamation  projects. 
4!.  Colorado  River  Bajin  project. .    

42.  Uooer  Clor-j^o  Siver  storage  project 

43.  A'^^V  1 --OASf  (Hvestigations. . 

44.  Operaticn  and  maintenance  of  power  projects  in 

AlaiK  . 

45.  Con£tri.;tioi     of    facilities.     Bonneville     Power 

Administration, 

46.  Operation   and    maintenance     Bonneville    Power  . 

Administf-aon. 

47.  Operation  and  maintenance.  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 

ministration 

48.  Consif  clio-^  of  facilities  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 

rr,;n:s'ra:ion, 

49  Cpeiction  and  mainteranee.  Southwestern  Power 

AJ(ri"i5tration 

50  Wate'  rescurcer  i»',earch_    ._ 

51  Fert=  al  Power  Commission 

52.  Dela*  ne  "i.vet  Basin  de^elopit.ent.  U.S.  share 

53.  Po^GTSC  ^i^er  p'Jit'ion  control.  U.S.  share 

54   Sii-'L-e-.-i-'a  River  development.  U.S.  snare 

55.  Wa'er  'e^Tjrce  planning.. 

C    MINERALS 


USDA.  Soil  Conservation  Service FP 

<lo  -     FP 

do  pp 

Defense  Department,  Army  Corps  of  Engineen FP 


.do 


-do. 
do. 


PP 

M 

PP 


.-  do PP 

Interior  Department,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. .  PP 

..do... PP 


do. 
do. 


FP 
PP 


do M 

do — M.  PP 

do M.  PP 


Interior  Department,  Alaska  Power  Administration FP 

do.  ...« M 

Interior  Department,  BonneviHe  Po.ver  Administration PP 


-do. 
.do. 


V. 


/do. 


In'erior  Department.  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  FP 

Fpc ;.:.;;:  m 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission      .,        ..  rp 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin FP 

Susquehinna  River  Basin  Commission FP 

Water  Resources  Council FP,  PP 


56  Conssrvaticn  a  <d  development  ot  mineral  resources.  Interior  Department.  Bureau  of  Mines 
0    FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 


FP 


57.  f.^ana^sm^nt  and  invjstigations  of  fish  and  wildlife    Interior  Department.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildliis  M  FP 

resources.  . 

58   ConstTuc'ion  of  fKilit.es  necessary  to  conservation        ..do pp 

an'1  mani^ement  of  fish  and  i-iHIife. 

59.  r.'igra'ory  tin  conservation   do : M.  PP 

60.  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation .do /. '."   \  .\\\.V.V...V.\  PP 

E    RECREATION 

61.  Plann  .ij  j-id  rtsearrh  and  Federal  coordination  for    Interior  Department.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  FP 

outdoor  recreation. 

62.  Land  ?-i  «3t»r  consefv3''r;p  for  recreation. ..      do fP  PP 

63.  Parii:  and  recreat.-n  areas  management  and  re-     Interior  Department.  Uitional  Park  Service!'!'"^'" M  FP 

64.  ^jni^runce   ?nd   rehabilitition  of   park    roads do M 

trjiis  and  facilities. 

^2^5   Construc'on  cf  park  facilities do pp 

66-  Pirkwi/s.  roadj.  and  tfjiL  construction do '.!!""''!"!!"!!"!!!"]  PP 

67  Pre-.ervation  of  historic  properties '. do , FP  PP 

68  Recreational  anl  fish  and  Aildlife  facilities..'. Interior  Department,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  ...'.'        M  ?P 


B.  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 


rr — — 

A    HOUSIN'S 

69  Fural '•..i,i,-,g  tor  Vn-es'ir  farm  labor  .     .  USDA,  Farmers  Home  Administration „ 

70  Mu'ua.  ard  sell-heip  houi.ng do 

71.  fai^r^  housing,  deferss Defense  Department. 

72.  l-'ei:.a;e  land  rak'.  lull  disclc^re Dep3rtrTtent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Fedefa!  Hous- 

ing Admini^:ra:icn. 

73.  *i-,rcrofi;  sponsor  assistance do 

74.  Hiu-jr.:  tjfments Department   of    Hou:ing   and    Urban    Oevalopment,    Housing 

Manageme'l. 

Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

c;o    - 

.;. do : ■ 


7i    "■-'•abili'afton  lean  tun-: 
76   Re^.^er-'' a-"*  techrclofy 
■-peraiion  Breaktl-rcun.l 


PP 
FP 
PP 
M 

PP 
PP 


FP 
FP 


Cepai'-nent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

...  do 

.  do , 

do 


B   '.'RBA*.  DEVELOPMENT 

77  Cimpct-cnsive  plinnTg  giants  

7f   N»v.  c'n  m^r.;:y  as-^i^tjnce  grants 

75  Mojelci'ie-  program-. 

«i.  ri.-.'jbh-'t  ...  facilities  

81  Cp«-  -.caci"  land  pr  <rzn'$ do 

82  'JM-  '?-'■  J: 

Ca.i'?' grant- do 

L'ans  and  pl»r-irr  advances do [["][[[][     ^ 

83  Na-io'al  Capital  Planning  Commission National  Capital  Planning  Commission  '...."J.'.' 

C    RUrlAL  DEVELOfMEHT 

84.  Eiter-.ion  Service.  USDA 

85  fc- .Tc  ■'•search Service to..."    ]""]'..]]"[ ] 

86  Rtral  De/etopment  Service ., do 

87  Put)lic  facility  loans Oeparlment  of  Houstog  and  Urban  Devclopnimt. 


CP 
HP 

CP,  PP 
PP 


FP,  PP 
FP.  PP 
CP 


PP 
FP 
FP 


$9,520 

6.310 

102. 834 

39,909 

947.  425 
301.  579 

13, 173 

91.869 
4,918 
1.331 

19.  744 

133,  443 

69.  lis 

17.991 

43.725 

614 


93. 145 

39.306 

5.441 

15,600 

15.600 

13.225 

19.820 

175 

S 


5,411 


48.298 


$10.  333 

6.805 
127,638 
51.079 

1.076  361 
384,668 

11,657 

90.967 

lb  895 

1.229 

22.999 
235. 554 

83. 856 

32.  101 

53.526 

604 

440 

93  131 

66  384 

6.130 

17,343 

17.343 

14.258 

21.583 

179 

20 

75 

6.143 


48.432 


SI  1.083 

6.799 

127.591 

57,649 

1.301.663 
423  500 

7,000 

96.000 

19. 170 

1.000 

21.600 
275,  306 

89.889 

Il.OCO 

68.325 

584 

627 

94  899 

96.450 

6.154 

17.  765 

17.765 

14.257 

22.  795 

215 

34 

150 

6.375 


53.351 


4.164 


3,807 


4.011 


203  103 
65.  823 

381.483 

79.  642 

323.  373 
84,  755 

50.517 

56.  444 

72. 556 

17.502 

23. 165 

6.625 

1.505 

46.838 

23.  297 

8.653 

2.030 

42.025 

22.000 

10,600 

959 

»737 

1.721 

668.235 

J3.767 

2.450 

802,417 

700 

$5,463 

3,729 

958  829 

500 

2,770 
808. 176 

6,340 
1.310.400 

8  690 
1.882.000 

50,872 
43  441 
26.715 

51.485 
50.784 
16.284 

51.700 

62  900 

4.560 

45.794 

357 

520.625 

38  441 

84.867 

66  389 
12,143 

620  500 
40.002 

105. 268 

100.000 
10.000 

620  000 
65,000 

100.000 

1.239.331 

626.802 

1  092 

2.321.091 

825.  134 

1.527 

1  300  000 

627.661 

1.365 

159.607 
15.  934 

48.980 

172.269 

16  048 

240 

61.988 

181.631 

17.248 

490 

62.241 
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153 

155 
133 
358 

357 
366 

366 

341 
689 
689 

561 
532 

594 
598 
598 
644 
644 

605 

605 

646 

617 

617 

912 
914 
914 
914 
916 


567 


59.  708 

64.  753 

70,  441 

575 

4.613 

9.153 

6.961 

576 

15  434 
2.280 

14.591 
2.368 

14.412 

2,330 

577 
578 

553 

559 
581 

582 

583 
584 
553 
590 


169 

170 
316 
487 

487 
510 

524 
531 
531 


514 
515 
517 
518 
519 

521 
521 
911 


125 

152 
164 
526 
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Atency 


Nature  of  program 


Fiscal  year— 
1971  1972 


1973 
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D.  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


K  F^'!frf^'i'!S-Jl!^'°"'' w'*'??""*"' Appalachian  Regional  Commission  cP  PP 

^.  'nXral'd%rH%rit'to^a;fa'od  guirantees----  '=""'^0""  "^''"'"'"'-  '"""""^  OeveiopmenV Administration:  ^f/' 

91.  Planning,  technical  assistance  and  research  do en 

92.  Regional  Development  programs  do ro  no 

93   Tennessee  Valley  Authority.. '.!'.'.".'.  tVA..! ro  dd 

E.  SANITATION 


94.  Waste  disposal  planning  and  development 

""    "  '  Tai  ■ 


works. 


USDA.  Farmers  Home  Administration FP  PP 

.    rtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmeiit pp' 

Environmental  Protection  Agency '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"  PP 


«   flV^,^l\"  ""'^  V";*'  '»"^'''""  ,     -     .---'-'-".-■-  Depaii^Vnro'f"Hiuimg"and'urba7Developin"ent ""'"  PP 

96.  Construction  grants  for  municipal  waste  treatment    ''—■ —  " -  ""eiufmein rr 


F.  TRANSPORTATION 


FP 
...  FP 


PP 


l8f;in1KS,'X"/c„t.r- Department  of  Transportation...' 

m.  w'Z'^^Tm'llS:^ ' i^oT^-iie"!  Av.a,»n  Admin.str.tii-:::::::::::::::;::::;;;:  Vf. 

101.  Forest  hifhways...  .    ^ K 

1C2.  PublK  lands  highways '" do Ed 

103.  Intei-American  Highway,  Alaska  Assistance  Pro- do " do 

gram.  Chamizal  Memorial  Highway  "  ""^ 

Federal  and  highways ^g  _ 

Right-of-way  revolving  fund do " po 

High-speed  ground  transportation  research  and do " dd 

development.  "" 

fl  ^^.^^^^SSr^:^i..^-i;^^:  OOT.  urban  M.»Tr.nsportation  Administration FP  pp 


104, 
105. 
106. 


US.  contribution. 


G.  OTHER 

109.  Alteration  a>  bridges DOT.  Coast  Guard 

110.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plant  and  capital    AEC  

equipment.  

111.  Sites  and  expenses,  public  building  projects  General  Services  Administration 

112.  Construcuon  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities..  Veterans'  Admimstration ;;" 


PP 


PP 
PP 

PP 

PP 


Each  of  us  has  a  good  idea  of  what 
-•^houM  be  accomplished  under  the  sepa- 
rate bills  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
but  Congress  has  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  cumulative  consequences  of  aH 
these  separate  actions  on  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  countrv- 
might  be.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  most 
of  us  are  disappointed  with  the  results 
we  have  sometimes  achieved  in  the  past 
and  we  are  frustrated  when  the  executive 
branch  is  unable  to  fully  apprise  us  about 
what  the  overall  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams is  on  the  way  the  countrv  is  grow- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  European  nations  are  try- 
ing to  sort  out  these  problems.  They  are 
trjing  to  put  together  policies  that  are 
harmonized  so  they  do  not  have  some 
of  the  accidental  results  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  had  within  this  country-. 

Most  Members  are  concerned  over  the 
unbalanced  development  of  the  Nation 
which  has  occurred  during  the  past  five 
or  six  decades.  Most  of  us  recognize  that 
much  of  rural  America  has  been  deci- 
mated as  the  country-  has  become  more 
metropolitan.  Most  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  enormous  economic  and  social 
costs  of  central  city  decay.  Most  of  us 
worr>-  over  the  mismatch  between  where 
people  who  need  jobs  the  most  can  live 
and  where  most  of  the  new  jobs  are 
located.  Most  of  us  are  well  aware  that 
we  are  in  an  environmental  and  resource 
crisis  because  of  our  unbalanced  ap- 
proach to  national  development.  Most  of 
us  know  that  a  policy  on  land  use  and  a 
policy  on  national  growth  are  closelv 
linked.  And  most  of  us  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  Federal  pollcv  has  a  heavy  in- 
fluence over  all  this. 

But  the  fact  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  not  adequately  equipped  to  do  very 
much  about  making  collective  sense  out 
of  these  policies.  It  Is  little  wonder  then 


that  some  of  these  programs  have  results 
we  did  not  and  could  not  anticipate. 

Back  in  1970,  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  tried  to  identify  how 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars  was 
aflfecting  the  Nation's  patterns  of  growth. 
They  measured  the  proportion  of  the 
country's  population  living  in  the  poorest 
and  richest  counties,  the  slowest-growing 
and  fastest-growing  counties,  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  more  than  1  million 
and  those  less  than  1  million.  They 
measured  those  li\'ing  in  rural  counties 
and  those  living  in  central  cities  and 
those  living  in  suburban  versus  those  liv- 
ing in  depressed  counties. 

They  then  measured  the  proportion  of 
Federal  dollars  flowing  into  each  of  those 
categories.  They  found  twice  as  much 
proportionately  flowing  into  the  rich, 
fast-growing  areas  as  into  the  poorest! 
The  largest  proportion  by  far  is  flowing 
into  the  most  congested,  fastest  develop- 
ing areas.  The  flow  of  Federal  dollars  in 
most  cases  reinforces  the  existing  trends 
of  development  and  land  use  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  place  a  table  entitled  "Locatlonal  Im- 
pact of  Federal  Expenditures — Fiscal 
Year  1969"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

LOCATIONAL  IMPACT  OF  FEDER.AL  EXPENDITURES   FISCAL 
YEAR  1969 


Poorest  counties 

Richest  counties 
Slowest  gtowini  counties  . 
Fastest  glowing  counties 
SMSA's>l,OOOnoO  in  196(5 
SMSA$<1.00O.%0inl9«6 
Non-SMSA  urban  counties 
Rural  counties 


Popula- 

tion 

Program 

(percent  of  (percent  of 

Cone  en- 

Unitwt 

United 

trot  ion 

States) 

States) 

ratio 

lao 

6.1 
13  2 

a  61 
1.31 

10.1 

10.2 

11.7 

1.15 

10.0 

12.4 

1.24 

37  3 

42.7 

1.14 

29  6 

30  5 

1  03 

U.O 

9.9 

.90 

22.1 

16.9 

.76 

$262,888 
159,  998 
49.  983 
20.  778 
36.505 
1,245,612 


43.998 

119,610 

1,228,364 


15,  250 
24.098 
305,713 
11.510 
30,933 
12, 936 
4,(20 

4,621.365 

50,000 
24,113 

334.077 
180, 028 


409.600 

22,704 
102.834 


$374,211 
190.000 
50,000 
20.  855 
39,4C8 
1, 130,  522 


42.  COO 

241,211 

2,  080.  500 


32.855 
34.257 
295,000 
38,033 
22,878 
lO.OCO 
3,577 

I.  997  297 
50.000 
25.540 

696.  175 
188,011 


8.750 
478,970 

28.  750 
109,  897 


$300,000 
160,000 
40,000 
22.368 
41.141 
1,  555,  744 


42.000 

235.000 

2.000,000 


4S,0C0 
50.618 
255.000 
61.300 
22.040 
12.000 
359 

4.417.000 
50.000 
60,862 

1. 000. 000 
174. 321 


13.900 
411,300 

34.  SCO 
155. 923 


71 
231 
231 
213 
297 
964 


165 
511 
751 


£81 
618 
711 
710 
711 
718 
719 

700 
70j 
731 

735 
S19 


892 

714 

703 
860 


Popula- 
tion Program 
(percent  of  'peice-lof       Concen- 
United  Urited          tratiofl 
States)  States)            ratio 


Central  cities 12  5  18  7 

Suburbs 8.4  8.2 

EDA  counties.. 38.3        -39.4 


1.50 
98 

1.83 


Note:  Report  of  the  joint  locational  analysis  piojact.  Office  of 
Management  and  Buoget  Economic  Development  Administration 
Sept.  1,  1970. 

A  few  other  studies  have  tried  to 
identify  which  of  the  Federal  programs 
have  the  hea\'iest  influence  on  the  loca- 
tion of  population  and  economic  growth. 

It  would  surprise  none  of  us  that  these 
studies  discovered  that  of  all  programs 
involving  direct  Federal  expenditures, 
the  national  highway  program,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  has  the  most  profound  effects  on 
land  use  and  patterns  of  growth. 

The  sewer  and  water  programs,  which 
are  scattered  among  several  Federal 
agencies  and  among  the  jurisdictions  of 
several  standing  committees,  rank  next 
in  impact  among  Federal  direct  grant 
programs. 

Several  other  programs,  all  under  the 
.iiu-isdicUon  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  have  important  influ- 
ence as  well,  jjarticiaarly  ihe  housing 
guarantees  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
niiniiitriition,  urban  renewal — and,  look- 
ing imo  the  future,  new  communitv  as- 
sistance. One  of  tlie  most  important  in- 
fluences on  the  use  of  land  for  housing, 
however,  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — hous- 
ing interest  deductions  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 
I  include  a  table  entitled  "Assistance 
Program.":  Having  Moderate  or  Hea\-y 
Impact  on  National  Development"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  HAVING  MODERATE  OR  HEAVY  IMPACT  ON  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  >-FROM  SURVEY  OF  42  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


Metropolitan  impact 


Program 


Regional  impact 


CantraJ  city 


Suburb  satiUita 


Non  metropolitan 
areas 


National  highway  prDgram Heavy 

Sewer  and  water  programs „ " " 

Urban  renewal I.mi"!!!" 

Housing  guarantees  (FHA) Moderate'  

Housing  interest  deductions -IIIIIII  '  do      do  Hn 

New  community  assistance """I " 2? 


HM»y Heavy 

••oderate Moderate-heavy 

"  do."iir"""r"""r"irModefVte'ririi 


Moderate. 
D«. 


W.  Lie*2!ld'Stti™)'  ^'^"*'  '^""^"^  ""'""*  "*''*°"  '^  '""'""*  Oevelopmenl  prepared  for  Economic  Development  Administration  by  Center  for  Political  Research  (Donald  D.  Kummerteld,  Donald 


The  mo6t  disturbing  thing  about  these 
studies  carried  out  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  by  the 
Center  for  Political  Research  is  that  of 
the  42  direct  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams surveyed,  only  these  few  programs 
seemed  to  have  had  or  wUl  potentially 
have  moderate  or  heavy  influence  on 
national  land  use  and  settlement  pat- 
terns. Most  others,  although  they  might 
have  great  local  significance,  appear  to 
have  only  a  light  or  negligible  effect  na- 
tionally. Yet  Congress  has  enacted  a 
great  many  programs  in  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  specifically  intended  to  ame- 
liorate some  of  the  lack  of  balance  in 
our  national  growth  patterns. 

We  have  passed  rural  development 
programs.  We  have  created  special  urban 
and  regional  development  programs.  We 
have  launched  special  programs  in  hous- 
ing. We  have  approved  special  planning 
assistance  and  environmental  programs. 
But  few  of  these,  if  we  can  believe  the 
studies,  seem  to  have  had  einy  major  na- 
tional impact  on  the  way  the  country  is 
.growing  and  the  way  our  land  Is  being 
used. 

An  analysis  of  the  budget  provides  one 
of  the  principal  explanations  for  our 
disappointment.  Until  recently,  one- 
third  of  our  Federal  outlays  have  gone 
for  space,  and  defense,  and  internation- 
al relations,  a  little  more  than  an  addi- 
tional one- third  has  gone  for  the  gen- 
eral functions  of  government.  Most  of 
these  expenditures — nearly  70  percent  of 
our  total  outlays  go  to  the  richest,  fast- 
est growing,  most  intensively  developed 
sections  of  the  country.  There  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  these  expenditures 
and  where  the  fastest  growth  has  been. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  our  outlays 
have  been  allocated  to  resource  and  en- 
vironmental programs — about  7  per- 
cent— social  development  programs,  a 
little  over  10  percent,  and  urban  and 
regional  development  programs — Just 
under  15  percent.  Responsibilities  for 
this  vast  array  of  separate  programs  are 
spread  throughout  the  executive  branch 
and  among  many  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Analysis  of  their 
separate  objectives  finds  them  in  con- 
flict or  redimdant  in  many  cases;  one 
program  glveth  while  another  taketh 
away.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  is  not 
equipped  at  the  moment  to  look  at  all 
these  Federal  programs  as  a  coherent 
whole  and  to  assure  that  they  make  col- 
lective sense. 

Even  if  they  did  add  up  to  a  whole, 
however,  under  our  present  approach  we 
are  expecting  programs  financed  with 
leas  than  a  third  of  Federal  outlays  to 
dampen     or     ameliorate     the     effects 


achieved  with  expenditures  made  under 
the  other  two-thirds  of  the  budget.  I 
submit  that  therein  Ues  one  of  the  key 
sources  of  disappointment  in  many  of 
these  domestic  programs  and  their  seem- 
ingly inability  to  achieve  the  results  we 
wish. 

But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
our  only  recourse  is  to  drastically  in- 
crease oiu-  expenditures  for  domestic  pro- 
grams and  cut  way  back  on  our  interna- 
tional '  and  military  obligations.  These 
same  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
most  powerfial  tools  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  for  restoring  some  balance  to 
national  growth  and  land  use  are  not 
those  we  achieve  through  appropriations 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, but  the  direct  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself. 

Much  of  our  evidence  about  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  Federal  policy  in  terms 
of  its  influence  on  achieving  more  order- 
ly national  growth  is  imcertain  and  frag- 
mentary. We  lack  the  mechanisms  we 
need  to  make  such  an  evaluation. 

This  bin,  which  would  establish  a  whole 
new  thrust  in  our  continuing  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  our  patterns  of 
national  growth  and  land  use  should  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  new  in- 
strument to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Con- 
gress in  these  matters.  This  Is  why  this 
amendment  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Growth  and  Land  Use  Policy  is  pro- 
posed. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  n.  Congress  faced 
the  need  to  devise  instnmients  of  eco- 
nomic policy  that  would  help  us  get 
through  the  transition  from  a  war-time 
to  a  peace-time  economy.  That  led  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Congress  recog- 
nized then  that  economic  policy  was  a 
pervasive  subject  involving  many  of  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  many  of  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  In 
recognition  of  that  fact.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
provide  advice  and  direct  studies  that 
would  benefit  all  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees in  carrying  out  their  legislative 
responsibilities. 

We  are  now  at  another  watershed  in 
national  policy.  We  are  concerned  not 
just  with  the  fiscal  and  monetary  aspects 
of  economic  policy,  but  with  its  implica- 
tions for  the  distribution  of  economic  ac- 
tivity across  the  face  of  the  lands  as  well. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  interac- 
tions between  economic  policy  and  en- 
vironmental and  resource  development 
policy.  We  need  to  assure  the  adequate 
provision  of  land  for  hoiislng  and  urban 
development    while   at    the   same   time 


minimizing  disruptions  of  the  national 
environment  and  the  waste  of  national 
resources.  We  want  to  measure  the  best 
ways  to  meet  our  continuing  commitment 
to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions 
and  the  quality  of  national  life  while  pro- 
tecting our  natural  wealth.  We  want  to 
restore  some  balance,  urban  and  rural,  to 
our  national  system. 

And  we  cannot  do  that  unless  we  have 
the  means  to  determine  what  problems 
we  wish  to  correct,  what  cause  and  effect 
linkages  exist  between  Federal  policies 
and  these  problems,  what  decision  levers 
we  have  at  our  disposal,  and  the  possible 
consequences  likely  to  flow  from  alterna- 
tive actions  that  Congress  might  take. 

Congress  has  already  directed  the 
executive  to  prepare  or  have  prepared  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  in  con- 
nection with  major  public  or  publicly- 
related  projects  as  one  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  have  authorized  the  establish- 
ment within  Congress  of  a  new  oflQce  to 
help  us  assess  the  futiu-e  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  the  introduction  of 
speclflc  technologies.  The  President  is  re- 
quired, under  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  to  submit  a  report  on 
urban  growth  every  2  years  and  the  pres- 
ent bill  requires  regiilar  reports  from  the 
and  these  problems,  what  decision  levers 

But  Congress  must  have  a  means  for 
scanning  the  broad  landscape  of  Federal 
actions  and  responsibilities  and  the 
means  for  Informing  Itself  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  actions  we 
have  taken  or  are  about  to  take  for  na- 
tional growth  and  development.  We  also 
need  a  means  for  overseeing  the  relevant 
Federal  activities  and  providing  reports 
to  the  relevant  standing  committees.  In 
these  years  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
change  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
move  toward  an  "anticipatory  democ- 
racy" that  tries  to  clearly  see  where  it 
is  going. 

Without  such  mechanisms  In  such  an 
era  Congress  cannot  maintain  the  leg- 
islative Initiatives  and  the  effective 
checks  and  balances  required  to  make 
our  form  of  government  work. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Growth  and  Land  Use 
Policy  have  three  principal  functions : 

First.  To  file  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  beginning 
with  the  second  year  of  Its  existence,  an 
annual  report  containing  Its  flndings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
actions  of  executive  agencies.  States,  and 
local  governments  that  will  have  a 
slgniflcant  Impact  on  national  develop- 
ment and  land  use. 

Second.  Provide  broad  oversight  for  all 
major   Federal   and   federally   financed 
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programs  having  a  slgniflcant  Impact  on 
national  growth  and  development.  To 
assist  in  this  oversight,  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality  shall  report  to 
the  joint  committee  each  year  on  the 
extent  to  which  executive  policies  and 
actions  have  been  harmonized  toward 
the  development  of  policies  for  future 
national  growth.  The  Joint  committee 
could  call  such  other  witnesses  from 
executive  agencies  and  the  general  public 
as  it  deems  appropriate  to  obtain  the 
Information  It  requires  in  its  report  to 
Congress. 

Third.  Conduct  special  studies  to  assist 
the  standing  committees  of  Congress  in 
determining  means  for  Improving  and 
harmonizing  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  achieve  more  desirable  patterns 
of  national  growth  and  development  so 
as  to  conserve  our  national  environment 
and  resources,  promote  balanced  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  assist  In 
achieving  the  Nation's  economic  and 
social  objectives. 

It  is  essential  that  the  provision  for 
establishing  such  a  mechanism  be  In- 
cluded In  this  bill. 

The  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
major  Incentives  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  policies  and  proc- 
esses for  more  effective  land  use  plan- 
ning. It  will  require  substantial  profes- 
sional skills  in  the  executive  branch  to 
assiu-e  that  the  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  achieved  successfully. 

The  bill  requires  consultations  among 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Transportation  as  well  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Past  experi- 
ence with  such  interagency  consultations 
offers  little  hope  for  successful  coordina- 
tion and  policy.  For  the  most  part,  such 
committees  have  fimctioned  sis  commit- 
tees of  peers  more  Interested  in  accom- 
modating their  separate  agency  interests 
than  in  obtaining  the  innovative  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation.  Confilct  Is  stead- 
ily distilled  out  of  their  deliberations 
imtil  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  agreement  is  reached.  Too  often  our 
hopes  for  past  legislation  have  fotiii- 
dered  on  the  rocks  of  these  Interagency 
committees,  particularly  when  they  are 
chaired  by  a  cabinet  officer  who  can 
attain  authority  only  by  negotiation 
over  activities  in  another  agency. 

If  the  executive  is  not  to  be  property 
structured  to  meet  the  comprehensive 
resjjonsibllitles  envisioned  under  this 
bin,  then  Congress  must  have  a  greatly 
strengthened  hand  to  oversee  execution 
of  the  programs  authorized  under  the 
bill  and  to  assure  effective  orchestration 
of  these  programs  with  those  authorized 
under  other  closely  related,  but  separate 
legislation. 

A  highly  competent  oversight  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  activities  assisted 
imder  this  bill  can  help  assure  Congress 
that  the  objectives  It  has  in  mind  will 
be  achieved. 

No   existing   committee   in    Congress, 
with  all  deference  to  the  splendid  staff 
of  both  Committees  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs,  has  the  resources,  time,  or 
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staff  to  monitor  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Act  on  a  continuing  basis  on 
behalf  of  all  the  standing  conmiittees 
of  Congress  that  have  a  legislative  con- 
cern for  the  manner  In  which  the  pro- 
gram is  administered  and  the  Impact  it 
is  having  on  programs  within  their  own 
jurisdictions. 

The  precedent  of  the  Joint  Ekjonomlc 
Committee  clearly  serves  us  well. 

The  membership  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of 
the  Senate  from  among  the  Members  of 
each  of  the  relevant  standing  commit- 
tees much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Chairmanship  of  the  committee  should 
be  rotated  between  the  two  Houses  fol- 
lowing the  procedure  with  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

The  committee  should  be  assigned 
competent  professional  staff  and  funds 
as  necessary. 

By  establishing  such  a  mechanism 
Congress  will  be  better  equipped  to 
assess  Its  i>ast  and  future  potential  for 
promoting  the  balanced  and  orderly 
growth  of  the  coimtry. 

With  this  kind  of  Information  and 
support  we  should  be  far  better  able  to 
Eichieve  the  outcomes  we  desire  in  both 
urban  and  rural  America. 


COMPUTER  DATA  BANKS  MUST  BE 
REGULATED 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  today's 
imregulated  amassment  of  Information 
that  probes  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
personal  lives  of  our  citizens,  we  are 
courting  permanent  erosion  of  privacy 
In  this  coimtry.  Most  Individuals  do  not 
know  what  Government  agencies  main- 
tain flies  on  them,  or  whether  these  files 
contain  erroneous  and  imfairly  damag- 
ing material.  The  Congress  has  been 
most  remiss  In  this  area  since  we  have 
yet  to  develop  a  policy  governing  the 
collection,  evaluation,  dissemination  and 
use  of  such  material. 

In  1969  I  introduced  the  Federal  Pri- 
vacy Act  which  is  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  This  bill  would  initiate  safe- 
guards against  the  abuses  of  privacy  by 
Federal  data  collecting  systems  by  per- 
mitting a  person  to  Inspect  the  records 
maintained  on  him/her  by  a  Federal 
agency,  supplement  them,  and  remove 
erroneous  or  misleading  Information 
contained  in  his  file.  The  bill.  H.R.  667 
In  the  93d  Congress,  would  establish  a 
Federal  Privacy  Board  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government's 
data  banks. 

To  extend  the  central  premise  of  this 
legislation  to  all  computerized  data 
bajiks.  not  Just  Federal  data  banks.  I 
Introduced  with  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Alphonzo  Bei.l^  on  August 
1,  H.R.  9786  to  regulate  the  use  of  all 
computer  data  banks  In  the  coimtry.  This 
bill  will  not  prevent  the  collection  of 
valid  data  either  by  private  or  govern- 
mental agencies,  but  will  Impose  reason- 


able controls  on  what  can  be  collected,  or 
how  It  can  be  dispersed  so  as  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  our  citizens. 

Tlie  proliferation  of  data  collection 
systems  has  been  the  subject  of  study 
by  conmilsslons  In  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  Sweden,  the  latter  being  the  first 
country  to  recently  enact  the  first  na- 
tionwide law  to  protect  its  citizens  from 
computer  abuses.  The  legislation  we  have 
introduced  is  in  great  part  modeled  after 
the  Swedish  legislation. 

It  Is  about  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  a  national  policy  re- 
garding computers  and  computer  abuses 
in  the  interests  of  protecting  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens.  Computers  are  becoming 
a  liydra-headed  monster.  No  amount  of 
State  legislation  will  insure  that  resi- 
dents of  another  State  will  be  protected. 
We  must  have  Federal  oversight  In  this 
matter. 

On  August  1,  the  HEW  Secretary's 
Advisory  committee  on  automated  per- 
sonal data  systems  released  Its  report. 
"Records,  Computers,  and  the  Rights  of 
Citizens."  The  committee.  Initiated  by 
Elliot  Richardson,  then  Secretary  of 
HEW,  made  certain  recommendations 
concerning  the  collection  of  personal  in- 
formation by  data  banks. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
Implement  those  recommendations  of  the 
HEW  report  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  There  must  be  no  personal  data 
recordkeeping  systems  whose  ver>-  exist- 
ence Is  secret. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
individual  to  find  out  what  information 
about  him  is  In  a  record  and  how  It  is 
used. 

Third.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
Individual  to  prevent  information  about 
him  that  was  obtained  for  one  purpose 
from  being  used  or  made  available  for 
other  purposes  without  his  consent. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
individual  to  correct  or  amend  a  record 
of  Identiflable  Information  about  him. 

Fifth.  Any  organizations  creating, 
maintaining,  using,  or  disseminating  rec- 
ords of  identiflable  personal  data  must 
insure  the  reliability  of  these  data  for 
their  Intended  use  and  must  take  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  misuse. 

The  following  Members  are  sponsoring 
this  measure:  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eckhahdt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Hakring- 
TON,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pkppkh.  Mr.  Po- 
dell.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenth.u,.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Ware,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

A  copy  of  the  bill,  HJl.  9786.  follows: 

HJt.  9786 
^Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatit^s    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conffreaa  assembled.  That  for  Um 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  terax  "data  bank"  means  any  reg- 
ister or  any  other  notes  kept  for  any  p««on 
(but  not  for  any  local,  SUte.  or  P^Mleral 
frorernmental  authority) .  and  made  by  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  containing  name, 
personal  number.  or  other  particular 
whereby  Information  can  be  assigned  to  an 
indltldual: 
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(3)  the  term  "personal  infomuktioa" 
me*ns  Information  concerning  an  Individual; 

(3)  the  term  "Individual  regUtered"  mo^nn 
an  Individual  In  respect  ot  whom  an  entry 
b&s  been  made  In  a  data  bank;  and 

(4)  tbe  term  "keeper  of  the  data  bank" 
means  anyone  for  whose  activity  automatic 
data  processing  is  being  carried  out. 

S«c.  2.  Except  as  provided  In  section  6,  a 
data  bank  may  not  be  kept  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act.  Per- 
mission to  keep  a  data  bank  shall  be  ob- 
tained In  the  case  of  each  such  data  bank 
from  the  Federal  Privacy  Bocuxl  created  un- 
der section  14. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Permission  shaU  be  granted  by 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  If  It  determines 
that  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that,  with 
due  observance  of  the  reg\ilatlons  prescribed 
under  section  6,  undue  encroachment  on  the 
privacy  of  Individuals  registered  wlU  arise, 
(b)  The  Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  to  assure  that  automatic  data 
processing  carried  out  for  any  local  or  gen- 
eral governmental  authority  of  each  State, 
the  District  of  Col\imbla.  smd  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  is  conducted  so  as  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  Individuals.  Such  rvUes 
shall  Insofar  as  feasible  apply  to  standards 
established  for  protecting  privacy  In  auto- 
matic data  processing  which  are  established 
for  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Sxc.  4.  (a)  Permission  to  record  In  a  data 
bank  information  concerning  a  siisplclon  of 
or  jjenalty  for  crime  may  not  be  granted  to 
a  person  other  than  an  authority  which  by 
law  Is  responsible  for  keeping  a  record  of 
such  Information,  unless  there  are  extraordi- 
nary reasons,  therefor,  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board. 

(b)  Permission  to  record.  In  a  data  bank. 
Information  that  a  person  has  received  medi- 
cal attendance,  welfare,  treatment  for  alco- 
holism or  the  like  may  not  be  granted  to  a 
person  other  than  an  authority  which  by 
law  Is  responsible  for  keeping  a  record  of 
such  information,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  therefor,  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Board. 

ic)  Permission  to  record.  In  a  data  bank. 
information  concerning  political  or  religious 
views  may  be  granted  only  where  there  are 
special  reasons  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Privacy  Board  may 
determine  that  data  banks  of  members,  em- 
ployees, tenants.  Insured  persons,  or  other 
ctistomers  and  slmUar  kinds  of  data  banks 
may  be  kept  without  permission  otherwise 
required  under  section  2. 

I  b )  No  data  bank  may  be  kept  under  sub- 
section (ai  unless — 

( 1 1  with  respect  to  a  data  bank  other  than 
a  data  bank  of  employees,  the  date  of  birth 
ts  not  entered  In  the  data  bank: 

(2<  no  personal  Information  Is  entered  In 
the  data  bank  other  than  Information  given 
by  the  Individual  registered  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  data  bank  Is  kept  or  by  an 
authority  according  to  law.  or  which  has 
arisen  within  tbe  activity  of  the  keeper  of 
the  data  bank  or  which  concerns  a  change  of 
addresB. 

(3)  no  Information  referred  to  In  section 
4  is  enrered  In  the  data  bank; 

14)  an  Individual  registered  is  suitably  in- 
formed that  the  data  bank  Is  kept  by  auto- 
matic  data   processing    and    concerning   the 
kind  of  personal  Information  entered  In  it; 
<bi  Information  from  the  data  bank  is  not 
issued  In  such  a  manx<er  that  Information  Is 
given  cf^ncemlng  an  individual  except — 
<  A I   when  tt»  ha«  consented  thereto: 
iB>  when  information  is  Issued  to  a  person 
who,    by    permission    granted    according    to 
section  2.  la  entitled  to  eot«r  tbe  information 
in  a  data  bank: 

fC)  wtien  information  Is  Issued  to  an  au- 
thcvtty  according  to  law;  or 

(D;  When  tbe  Information  Issued  is  needed 
In  OTiUtr  ♦..^a*.  the  keeper  of  tbe  dau  bank 


may  be  able  to  safeguard  his  rights  against 
the  Individual  registered. 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  tmdue 
encroachment  on  privacy,  the  Federal  Pri- 
vacy Board  may.  by  regiUatlon.  provide  that 
no  data  bank  may  be  kept  under  sabsectlon 

(a)  unless  such  data  bank  compiles  with 
other  conditions  In  addition  to  those  stated 
In  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Before  a  data  bank  referred  to  In  this 
section  Is  established,  a  notification  thereof 
shall  be  made  to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  permission  to  ke^  a  data 
bank  is  granted  by  the  Federal  Privacy 
Board  under  section  2.  regulations  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  as  to 

( 1 )  the  purpose  of  the  data  bank. 

(2)  the  personal  Information  which  may 
be  entered  In  the  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

(3)  the  adaptation  of  personal  informa- 
tion that  may  be  made  through  automatic 
data  processing  equipment,  and  • 

(4)  what  particulars  may  be  made  acces- 
sible in  such  manner  that  Information  on 
Individuals  Is  provided. 

(b)  In  other  respects  regiUatlons  may  In- 
sofar as  needed,  be  issued  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  Information  for  the  data  bank 
the  carrying  out  of  the  automatic  data 
processing,  the  technical  equipment  In- 
formation to  persons  affected,  the  keeping 
and  selection  of  Information,  the  Issuance 
of  personal  Information  to  others  and  the 
use  of  such  information  in  other  respects  as 
McurlT  '^^^*"°°*  concerning  control  and 

tr.f'^:,''.^^  ^^^  request  of  the  person  who 
intends  to  carry  out  automatic  data  proc- 
*^K^'^..'^*  Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  issue 
a  binding  statement  as  to  whether  permis- 
sion or  notlflcatlon  Is  required 

thff^  ^  '*^  ^'  **'*"  ^  '^^so^  to  suspect 
that  personal  information  in  a  data  bankls 

r.llr  .»!'''''•  ^*  *^*  necessary  steps  to  as-' 
fn^  the  wrrectness  of  the  Information 
and.  If  needed^  to  correct  it.  If  the  Informa- 

J^m?>.^\'\''^«*-  "  "^•^l  ^  excluded 
from  the  data  bank  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dividual registered 

whtrh  ^h  ^  ^i!^  °'  incorrect  Information, 
which  shall  be  corrected,  or  of  unverified 
formation,  which  shall  be  excluded  has 
been  handed  to  a  person  other  than  the 
mdlvidua^  registered,  the  keeper  of  the  dati 
bank  shaJl.  at  the  request  of  the  individual 
registered,  notify  the  receiver  concerning  the 
correct  Information  or  concemln«  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Information. 

Sec.  9.  If  in  a  data  bank  there  Is  personal 
Information  which  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  daU  bank  must  be  regarded  as 
incomplete,  or  if  a  data  bank  which  consti- 
tutes a  record  of  persons  contains  no  Infor- 
mation on  a  person  who  with  regard  to  the 
purpoee  of  the  register  would  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  Included  In  it.  and  if  this 
may  cause  undue  encroachment  on  prlvacv 
or  risk  of  loss  of  rights,  the  keeper  of  the 
dau  bank  shall  enter  the  Information  which 
Is  missing. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  At  the  request  of  an  Individual 
registered,  the  keeper  of  the  dau  bank  shall 
for  such  minimal  fees  as  the  Federal  Privacy 
Board  Shall  prescribe,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
inform  him  of  the  personal  information  con- 
cerning him  Ui  the  dau  bank.  When  an  indi- 
vidual registered  has  been  so  Informed  new 
information  regarding  such  personal  infor- 
mation need  not  be  given  to  him  until  twelve 
months  later. 

(b)  Subnection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  in- 
formation which,  pursuant  to  law  may  not 
be  delivered  to  the  Individual  registered. 

Sec.  11.  Personal  Information  in  a  data 
bank  may  not  be  Issued  If  there  Is  reason  to 
assume  that  the  Information  will  be  used 
for  automatic  dau  processing  not  In  accord- 
ance with  thU  Act  or  abroad.  If  tbe  Issuance 
win  not  cause  undue  encroachment  on  pri- 


vacy, the  Federal  Privacy  Board  may  permit 
the  Issuance  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  notice  to  all  persons  concerned. 

8k:.  12.  (a)  The  keeper  of  a  dau  bank  or 
any  person  who  has  dealt  with  the  daU  bank 
may  not  without  authorization  reveal  what 
he  has  learned  from  It  about  the  personal 
circumstances  of  an  Individual. 

(b)  If  personal  Information  has  been  Issued 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  Act  that  limit  the  right  of  the 
receiver  to  pass  It  on.  the  receiver  or  any 
person  who  in  his  activity  has  dealt  with  the 
information  shall  not  reveal  what  he  has 
learned  about  the  personal  clrcumsUnces  of 
an  Individual. 

Sec.  13.  Information  from  an  automatic 
dau  processing  recording  which  U  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  shall  be  added  to  the  relevant 
file  In  readable  form.  The  Federal  Privacy 
Board  may  permit  specific  exceptions  from 
this  rule,  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  notice  to  all  persons  ooncerned,  where 
special  reasons  so  warrant. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Board  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  establUh  published 
rules  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, each  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
four  of  whom  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more  than 
four  of  the  members  appointed  to  serve  at 
the  sante  time  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  and  aU  members  shall  be  from  the 
public  at  large  and  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shaU  be  entitled 
to  receive  $100  each  day  during  which  they 
are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board.  Including  traveltlme. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  every  year,  and  the 
Board  shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than 
bimonthly.  y        t^ 

i.t)  The  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  are  nec- 
essary to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpoee  of  lU  supervision 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  be  granted 
admission  at  reasonable  hours  to  premises 
where  automatic  daU  processing  is  carried 
out  or  where  computers  or  equipment  or  re- 
cordings for  automatic  daU  processing  are 
kept,  and  may  by  subpena  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  relating  to  such  proc- 
essing. Enforcement  of  any  subpena  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  had  In  the  United 
SUtes  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  documenu  shall  be  located. 

Sec.  16.  With  respect  to  each  dau  bank 
the  keeper  of  the  daU  bank  shall  deUver 
to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  the  Informa- 
tion and  particulars  concerning  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  which  that  Board  re- 
quires for  iu  supervision. 

Sec,  17.  If  undue  encroachment  on  privacy 
arises  through  a  data  banlc  or  lu  use  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  issue  regulations 
concerning  the  collection  of  information  for 
automatic  data  processing,  the  canning  out 
of  automatic  dau  processing,  the  informa- 
tion which  may  be  included,  the  technical 
equipment,  the  adaptation  through  auto- 
matic dau  processing,  notlflcatlon  of  per- 
sons concerned.  Issuance  or  other  use  of 
personal  Information,  the  keeping  or  selec- 
tion of  Information,  control  or  security 
measures  needed  for  protection  against  such 
encroachment.  In  conjunction  therewith  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  mav  amend  regula- 
tions given  In  the  decision  granting  per- 
mission to  Iteep  a  data  bank  If  protection 
against  undue  encroachment  on  privacy 
cannot  be  atUlned  by  other  means,  tbe 
Board  may  cancel  the  permit  or  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  a  daU  bank  kept  under  section  0. 
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Ssc.  18.  Any  p>er6on  who  has  dealt  with  a 
matur  relating  to  a  permission  or  with 
notlflcatlon  or  supervision  under  this  Act 
shall  not  reveal  what  he  has  learned  about 
the  personal  circumstances  of  an  individual 
or  about  professional  or  busuiess  secrets. 

Sec.  19.  Any  person  who  wUlfuUy  or 
through  criminal  negligence — 

(1)  keeps  a  daU  bank  without  permission 
under  this  Act.  when  such  permission  is  re- 
quired, or  In  contravention  of  a  prohibition 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  17; 

(2)  keeps  a  data  bank  referred  to  in  section 
5  without  having  notified  the  Data  Inspec- 
tion Board; 

(3)  violates  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
under  this  Act; 

(4)  issues  personal  Infornaation  in  viola- 
tion of  section  1 1 ; 

(6)  violates  the  provisions  of  section  12 
or  18;  or 

(6)   gives  Incorrect  Information  when  ful- 
filling an  obligation  to  provide  Information 
as  suted  In  section   10  or   16; 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  30.  (a)  A  keeper  of  a  daU  bank  shall 
pay  compensation  to  an  Individual  registered 
for  damage  caused  to  him  through  Incorrect 
Information  concerning  him  In  the  daU 
b&nk.  When  assessing  the  damages,  the  suf- 
fering caused  and  other  circumstances  of 
other  than  a  purely  pecuniary  significance 
shall  be  Uken  Into  consideration.  The  keep- 
er of  the  data  bank  shall  be  liable  even  If 
the  error  or  the  damage  has  not  arisen 
through  any  act  or  omission  of  his  own. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  class  action  to  en- 
force liability  under  subsection  (a),  dam- 
ages shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of  $50,000 
or  2  per  centum  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
defendant,  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  defendant  Immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  cause  of  action  of 
such  class  action  rose. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  liability  tmder  this  section,  the  costs 
of  an  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney s  fee,  as  determined  by  the  court,  shall 
be  awarded  to  any  prevailing  party  plain- 
tiff. 

Sec.  21.  If  the  keeper  of  a  data  bank  falls 
to  grant  access  to  premises  or  documents 
pursuant  to  section  15  or  falls  to  give  in- 
formation pursuant  to  section  16  or  to  fulfill 
his  obligations  pursuant  to  section  8,  9,  or  10, 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  may  assess  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $6,000  which  may  be 
recovered  by  the  United  SUtes  through  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court. 

Sec.  22.  This  section  and  section  14  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment, and  sections  1,  2.  3.  4.  6,  6,  7.  8.  9 
10.  11.  12,  13.  16.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  and  21 
shall  Uke  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CHARLES  HARMON:   AN  AMERICAN 
MISSING  IN  CHILE 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  (riven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  REroRO  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  serlou.s 
situation  involving  a  young  American, 
Charles  Edmund  Harmon.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  Is  the  only  American 
citizen  not  yet  accounted  for  in  Chile.  I 
have  spoken  with  a  young  woman.  Terr>' 
Simon,  also  an  American  citizen,  who 
was  visiting  with  Charles  Harmon  and 
his  wife.  Joyce,  at  the  time  of  the  Chilean 
Army  coup  d'etat.  She  reports  to  me 
that  Charles  Harmon  was  seen  by  neigh- 
bors to  have  been  pliyalcally  taken  into 


custody  by  members  of  the  Chilean  Army 
on  Monday,  September  17  in  the  late 
afternoon.  The  following  morning,  neigh- 
bors received  calls  from  the  Chilean 
Army  Intelligence  Service  asking  ques- 
tions concerning  Harmon's  political 
background. 

I  have  been  advised  by  friends  of  the 
Harmons  that  they  were  In  Chile  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  animated  chil- 
dren's film.  Charles  Is  31  and  his  wife. 
Joyce,  is  28.  They  are  both  American 
citizens.  I  have  contacted  our  State  De- 
partment and  have  been  advised  that 
they  have  no  information  available  on 
the  young  man  and  his  whereabouts. 

Since  he  is  the  only  American  still  un- 
accounted for,  I  believe  that  it  is  critical 
that  our  Government  at  the  highest  level 
intercede  with  the  Chilean  Government 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  locate  and  re- 
lease this  yoimg  man  so  that  he  and  his 
wife  can  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  Kissinger,  requesting  his  interces- 
sion. In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  other  Members  would  indicate  their 
concern  for  this  young  American  by 
letters  to  our  State  Department. 


ARMY  POLICY:  UP  OR  OUT? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  question  concerning  the  en- 
listment procedure  of  the  Army.  It  in- 
volves the  case  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, an  honorably  discharged  Air  Force 
veteran,  who  was  denied  reenlistment 
into  the  Army.  After  making  an  Inquiry 
into  the  csise,  the  Army  stated  to  me  its 
resison  for  refusal  of  reenlistment  pri- 
vileges was  that  the  veteran  held  the 
rank  of  E-3  at  the  time  of  discharge  and 
should  have  been  an  E-4  after  his  period 
of  service,  which  was  3  years,  8  months, 
and  15  days.  For  reenlistment  Into  an- 
other service,  the  present  regulations  re- 
quire that  a  man  with  prior  service  be 
able  to  meet  reenlistment  requirements 
into  his  own  service,  or  be  waived  from 
such  requirements  by  that  service,  or  be 
the  possessor  of  at  least  the  Silver  Star 
for  combat  heroism.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  Army  unable  to  presently  fill 
its  quota  of  monthlj-  enlistments — 
though  it  claims  It  will  achieve  its  tar- 
get goals  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — 
it  Is  undermining  the  concept  of  a  volun- 
teer Army  by  promulgating  overly  strict 
norms  in  accordance  with  its  quajitative 
management  program.  This  program  has 
taken  as  its  policy  "up  or  out."  If  certain 
designated  milestones  are  not  attained, 
the  serviceman  may  be  discharged  even 
before  his  term  of  service  is  completed. 
The  Army  has  cited  this  fact  as  one  rea- 
son to  denj*  reenlistment  to  a  prior  serv- 
ice veteran  as  being  inequitable  to  a  pres- 
ent Army  serviceman  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  and  involuntarily  and  pre- 
maturely discharged. 

That  the  Army  should  not  be  a  dump- 
liig  ground  for  lncomp)etents — the  OI 
term  was  even  more  descriptive — can- 
not be  gainsaid.  It  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  me  that  a  colonel  in  charge  of 
recruitment  policy  in  the  Pentegon  told 


a  member  of  my  staff  that  servicemen 
who  could  not  rise  in  rank  according  to 
military  expectations  were  'the  dregs  of 
the  earth — thieves,  addicts,  and  misfits". 
This  attitude  is  philosophically  unac- 
ceptable to  roe  and  surely  administra- 
tively coxinterproductive.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  an  Army  which  lacks  effective- 
ness and  quality,  especiall>-  at  the  salaries 
now  being  paid.  The  Army  should  not  be 
considered  a  refuge  for  those  men  unable 
or  unwilling  to  make  it  in  civilian  life. 
But  there  should  be  room  for  comF>etent. 
If  uninspired,  soldiers.  Suppose  a  man 
lacks  the  ambition  to  become  a  master 
sergeant,  but  is  a  capable  and  discpllned 
rifleman,  why  should  he  be  expelled  from 
the  Army  or  denied  reenlistment,  espe- 
cially with  the  Army  falling  short  of  Its 
manpower  goals?  It  seems  to  be  a  policy 
designed  to  thwart  the  goal  of  a  fully 
manned  volunteer  Army,  as  well  as  likely 
to  cause  unnecessary  embitterment.  Cer- 
tainly we  want  quality,  but  unrealistic 
standards  of  achleval  are  damaging.  I 
hope  those  in  charge  of  policy  in  the 
Armed  Forces  will  reconsider  their  policy 
as  it  appUes  to  enlistees  in  general  and 
to  my  constituent  in  particular. 


INDEPENDENT  GAS  RETAILERS 
NEED  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
resolution  to  make  continuing  appropri- 
ations was  before  the  House  last 
Wednesday.  I  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  from  continuing  to  discrim- 
inate unjustifiably  agsunst  small  inde- 
pendent petroleum  dealers  and  in  favor 
of  the  major  oil  comtmnies : 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  ShaU  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program  which 
discriminates  among  petroleum  marketers  in 
the  method  of  esUbllshlng  prices  for  petro- 
leum producU. 

The  amendment  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  371  to  7. 

This  afternoon  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  mark  up  the  House- 
passed  continuing  resolution.  I  strongly 
urge  that  m.v  amendment  be  retained. 

It  is  a  wise  insurance  policy  against 
renewed  discrimination  againstsmall  in- 
dependent gasoline  retailers  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  I  make  this  earnest 
recommendation  despite  two  important 
developments  which  have  occurred  since 
the  House  vote: 

First.  The  announcement  by  COLC 
Fridaj-  which  seems  to  respood 
thoroughly  to  Uie  House  demand  that 
discrimination  end.  COLC  issued  new 
price  regulations  under  phase  IV  which 
permit  passthrough  of  costs  to  all  but 
gasoline  retailers,  and  bases  puicing  for 
independent  retailers  on  the  same  Ma^ 
15  date  as  earlier  accorded  the  major 
oil  companies,  which  are  both  retailers 
and  refiners. 

The  principal  complaints  which  led  to 
the  amendment  were  that  the  independ- 
ent retailer  wsis  required  to  stick  with  a 
profltaess  January  10  price  ba»  and  de- 
nied passthrough  of  cost  Increases,  while 
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the  majors  were  given  a  more  profitable 
May  15  base  and  permitted  passthrough. 
The  failure  of  COLC  to  allow  pass- 
through  for  gasoline  dealers  will  still 
cause  serious  problems.  After  COLC  an- 
nounced its  decision,  several  major  oil 
refiners  smnoimced  price  increases  which 
will  now  have  to  be  eaten  by  the  inde- 
pendent service  stations.  For  example, 
this  weekend.  Shell  increased  Its  prices 
0.2  cent.  Union  hiked  its  price  0.3  cent, 
and  Arco  raised  its  price  a  whopping  1.5 
cents.  None  of  these  costs  can  be  passed 
through  even  under  the  amended  regula- 
tions. 

Second.  The  publication  of  the  letter 
dated  Thursday,  September  26,  from 
COLC  Chairman  John  T.  Dunlop  to  Sen- 
ator John  L.  McClellan,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  letter  curiously  denounces  the 
price-base  changes  my  amendment 
requires.  I  say  curiously  because  it  must 
have  been  prepared  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  ofilce  as  the  price-base 
changes  which  were  yesterday  an- 
noimced  by  COLC. 

In  effect,  the  letter  to  the  Senate 
committee  £irgues  against  the  price 
changes  COLC  was  then  in  the  process 
of  ordering. 

Several  possible  explanations  come  to 
mind:  First,  faced  with  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  House  for  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  against  the  In- 
dependent retailer,  COLC  quickly  made 
changes  to  accommodate  the  expressed 
mandate:  or  alternatively,  the  left  hand 
In  COLC  did  not  know  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing.  Considering  the  curious 
things  that  have  happened  in  COLC  in 
recent  months,  this  is  not  siirprislng, 
but  neither  is  it  reassuring  to  a  market- 
place so  dependent  on  COLC  decisions. 
A  third  possibility  is  that  Mr.  Dunlop 
Is  a  shrewd  politician.  While  bowing  sub- 
stantially to  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  in  the  House  vote,  at  the  same 
time  he  protests  against  the  intrusion 
upon  what  he  consldesr  his  own  private 
domain. 

In  any  exent,  prudence  dictates  that 
the  amendment  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  the  little  fellow  be  retained. 
It  is  good  insurance  against  price 
changes  in  the  future  that  may  be  just 
as  harmful  to  marketplace  competition 
as  those  in  the  past. 

The  amendment  Is  regarded  as  in  good 
order  and  properly  constructed  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— notwithstanding  Mr.  Dunlop's 
objection. 

Finally.  It  Is  outrageous  for  Mr.  Dun- 
lop to  argue  that  the  amendment  ill 
serves  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  Just 
the  opposite  Is  true.  Under  Mr.  IXmlop's 
earlier  price  order.  Independent  retailing 
of  gasoline — so  vital  to  the  Interest  of 
con.sumers — would  have  been  destroyed. 
Under  his  new  price  order — motivated,  I 
believe,  in  great  measure  by  the  strong 
voice  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
competition  can  once  more  floiuish  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  ccaisumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  Insert 
in  the  RxcoRo  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Senate  Awjro- 
prlatlons  Committee,  a  letter  from  the 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  a  memorandum  prepcu-ed  by  the 
Libnu-y  of  Congress,  a  memorandum  I 
prepared  responding  to  several  Issues 
raised  dtulng  floor  consideration  of  my 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Dunlop's  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Approprlft- 
tions  Committee: 

CoNcaess  or  the  Unhsd  States, 
Washington,  DC,  September  28, 1973. 
Deah  Senator:  When  HJ.  Res.  727  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriation  was  before  the 
House  this  week,  I  ofTered  the  foUowlng 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  371-7: 

"None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram which  discriminates  among  petroleum 
marketers  In  the  method  of  establishing 
prices  for  petroleum  products." 

When  this  resolution  Is  considered  by 
your  committee  Monday  morning,  some 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  might  require 
the  Identical  percentage  of  markup  for  all 
levels  of  petroleum  marketing.  This  was  not 
my  intention,  nor  would  it  be  the  amend- 
ment's effect. 

In  offering  the  amendment,  my  inten- 
tion was  two-fold:  first,  to  prohibit  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  from  basing  prices  for 
one  segment  of  the  petroleum  marketers  on 
January  10  margins  and  another  segment  on 
May  15  prices;  and  second,  to  prohibit  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  from  discriminating 
against  levels  of  marketing  by  allowing  some 
to  pass  through  cost  increases  and  some  not. 
In  the  attached  letter  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General,  he  makes  clear  that 
Identical  percentages  of  markup  for  all  levels 
of  marketing  would  not  be  required. 

The  Assistant  General  Counsel  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Robert  Montgomery, 
has  also  assured  me  that  the  amendment  Is 
"well  drafted  and  on  the  point"  and  tha^ 
he  would  expect  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
to  be  "fair-minded  In  applying  It  " 

The  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  adds  a  memorandum  which 
shows  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  look 
to  the  legislative  history  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  interpreting  the  amend- 
ment and  would  adopt  the  Interpretation  of 
the  author  and  not  that  of  Its  opponents, 
who  "In  their  zeal  to  defeat  a  bill  .  .  .  under- 
standably tend  to  overstate  Its  reach." 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Committee  wUl 
see  fit  to  retain  this  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  Pindlet, 
RepTeaentative  in  Congress. 


COMPTSOLLES  QENERAL  OF  THE 

Untted  States, 
Washington,  DC,  September  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Patji,  Pikdlet. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Mr.  Pxnolet:  You  InformaUy  re- 
quested our  interpretation  of  the  follow- 
ing amendment  offered  by  you  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  which 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Septembier  2i5: 

"Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a 
program  which  discriminates  among  petro- 
leum marketers  In  the  method  of  establish- 
ing prices  for  petroleum  products." 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  Cost  of  Llv. 
ing  CouncU  from  using  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Joint  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  or  carrying  out  a  program 
which  discriminates  among  petroleum  mar- 
keters in  the  method  of  establishing  prices 
for  petroleum  products.  The  amendment  is 
thus  stated  in  fairly  broad  terms  and  It  la 
dilBcult  to  state  specifically   what  problems 


may  arise  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
amendment  or  Just  how  the  amendment 
would  be  applied  except  on  a  caae-by-caae 
basis.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  your  state- 
ments on  the  fioor  of  the  House  (Congres- 
sional Record,  September  36,  1973,  pp.  31363- 
31366)  that  the  House  of  Hepreeentatlves 
Intended  that  the  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  from  bas- 
ing prices  for  one  segment  of  petroleum  mar- 
keters on  January  10  prices  and  basing  prices 
for  another  segment  of  t>etroleum  marketers 
on  May  16  prices:  and  that  the  amendment 
would  prevent  discrimination  at  each  level 
of  marketing,  that  Is,  the  producer,  refiner, 
reseUer.  or  retaUer  level  and  would  not  re- 
quire the  Identical  percentage  of  markup 
for  all  levels  of  marketing. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  con- 
trary In  the  complete  legislative  history  of 
the  amendment  as  finally  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  we  would  construe  the  amendment 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  intent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  O.  Dkmbuno, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

The  I  .ma  art   or  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  27,  1873. 
To  Honorable  Paul  Fmdley.  Attention:  Mr 

WUer. 
From  American  Law  Division. 
Subject  The  Sponsors  Intent  In  Construct- 
ing the  Meaning  of  a  Statute. 

This  memorandum  Is  submitted  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  an  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  following  amendment  to  H.J. 
Res.  727  (Further  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, 1974)  which  you  offered  and  was 
agreed  to  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  25,  1973, 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a 
program  which  discriminates  among  petro- 
leum marketers  In  the  method  of  establish- 
ing prices  for  petrolexim  products." 

Aimed  at  preventing  a  future  repetition  of 
the  type  of  double  standard  established  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  In  setting  up 
Phase  rv  retaU  prices  for  gasoline,  one  for 
the  Independent  retailer  and  one  for  the  re- 
finer which  also  markets  Its  own  products  at 
retaU,  you  stated  the  amendment's  purpose 
as:  "It  requires  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  treat  aU  retaUers  alike,  whether  they 
be  Independent  merchants;  whether  they 
also  own  their  own  refining  operation."  (119 
Cong.  Rec.  p.  31353.  dally  ed.  Sept.  26.  1973). 
In  response  to  Rep.  Moss'  assertion  that  the 
amendment  Is  ambiguous  since  "marketer" 
is  not  defined  therein,  and  therefore  would 
affect  all  marketing  levels  within  the  Indus- 
try thereby  disallowing  historic  markup 
standards,  you  replied,  in  part: 

"If  there  Is  any  ambiguity  In  this  language, 
the  legislative  history  today  wUI  certainly 
help  to  clear  it  up.  A  marketer,  of  course, 
can  cooperate  at  the  refining  level.  He  can 
operate  at  the  Jobbing  level.  He  can  c^ierate 
at  the  retaU  level. 

"This  amendment  says  that  in  establish- 
ing prices  for  petroleum  products,  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  cannot  discriminate  within 
whatever  level  of  marketing  is  at  Issue  at 
this  particular  point.  If  It  does  not  say  that 
clearly  to  the  gentleman's  satisfaction,  let 
my  words  in  the  Record  clarify  it  for  pur- 
poses of  legislative  history  " 

119  Cong.  Rec.  page  31354  (daUy  ed. 
Sept.  26,  1973). 

In  construing  a  statute,  a  court  of  law 
"must  consider  the  purpose  of  Its  enactment, 
the  evU  to  be  eradicated,  the  object  to  be 
obtained  and  recognize  the  construction 
that  would  beat  effectuate  those  standards." 
Gartner  v.  Soloner.  384  P,  2d  248.  366  (3rd 
Cir.  1967).  cert.  den.  890  U.S.  1040  (1968)  : 
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"A  court  faced  with  this  problem  oif  Inter- 
pretation, or  another  problem  like  It,  can 
well  begin  with  an  inquiry  Into  the  purpose 
of  the  provision  that  requires  Interpretation. 
The  language  of  the  provision  that  la  to  be 
Interpreted  Is,  of  course,  highly  relevant  to 
this  Inquiry  but  It  should  never  beoome  a 
"verbal  prison."  (citation  omitted]  Other 
considerations,  such  as  the  court's  sense  of 
the  conditions  that  existed  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  provision  was  adopted.  Its 
awareness  of  the  mischief  the  provision  was 
meant  to  remedy,  and  the  legislative  history 
available  to  it,  are  also  relevant  as  the  court 
attempt*  to  discern  and  articulate  the  pro- 
vlAloQ's  purpose."  Eck  v.  United  Arab  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  360  P.  2d  804,  812  (2d  Clr.  1966). 
The  Supreme  Court  baa  held  that  when 
the  Issue  Is  simply  the  Interpretation  of 
legislation.  It  wUl  look  to  the  statements  by 
legislators  for  guidance  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  legislature.  United  States  v.  O'Brien,  391 
US.  367  (1968)  : 

"But  we  have  often  cautioned  against  the 
danger,  when  interpreting  a  statute,  of  reli- 
ance upon  the  views  of  Its  legislative  op- 
ponents. In  their  zeal  to  defeat  a  bill,  they 
understandably  tend  to  overstate  Its  reach. 
"The  fears  and  doubts  of  the  opposition  are 
no  authoritative  guide  to  the  construction  of 
legislation.  It  Is  the  sponsors  that  we  look 
to  when  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  words 
Is  m  doubt."  National  Labor  Relatioris  Board 
V.  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Packers  &  Warehouse- 
men. Local  760.  377  US.  68.  66    (1964). 

In  fact,  in  a  recent  case  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  an  Interpretation  placed  by  the 
sponsor  of  a  bUl  on  the  very  language  sub- 
sequently enacted  by  Congress  was  appro- 
priately part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  enacted,  though  the  Interpretation  was 
given  two  years  prior  to  the  enactment  with 
respect  to  a  previous  bill,  the  operative  lan- 
guage of  which  was  substantially  carried 
forward  into  the  Act  United  States  v.  En- 
mans.  410  US.  396  (1973) . 

Danux  Hill  Zathtk, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

Memorandttm  Prepared  bt  Representative 
Paul  Ptndlet  on  the  Efttct  or  His  Amend- 
ment Regarding  On.  Pricing  Polict 

Several  distinguished  members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  suggested  that  mv  amendment  to 
H  J.  Res  727  Is  not  sufflclentlv  precise.  The 
amendment  forbids  use  of  COLC  funds  In 
formulating  or  carrylni;  out  a  program  which 
discriminates  among  petroleum  marketers  In 
the  method  of  establishing  prices  for  petro- 
leum products  It  Is  supgeFted  that  this  gen- 
eral statement  alone  is  Inadeouate  because 
f  1 )  It  could  be  oonstrued  to  forbid  the  preser- 
vation of  tradltlonallv  different  margins 
earned  at  different  levels  of  the  industrv  or 
(2)  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  can  contend 
that  its  regulations,  in  fact,  nrovlde  equal 
treatment  by  sublectlng  different  marketers 
to  different  rules  T  believe  that  both  of  these 
objections  can  be  adequately  met. 

Tradltlonallv.  crude  producers,  refiners. 
Jobbers,  dealers  and  Jobber-dealers,  as  sep- 
arate classes,  have  all  earned  different  nor- 
mal markups.  Yet.  because  they  all  market 
petroleum  products,  some  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  forbid  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil to  preserve  these  differences.  It  would  not. 
The  petroleum  industry  has  for  years  been 
noted  for  the  stable  prices  and  markups 
which  exist  at  each  level  and  within  each 
class  of  marketer.  It  Is  this  very  stability 
which  has  given  rise  tb  the  term  "normal" 
markup.  Moreover,  the  scheme  Is  so  well  un- 
derstood as  to  be  Implicitly  recognized  In 
the  "Prices"  section  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  mandatory  allocation  regulations 
which  refer  to  "normal  and  reasonable  rela- 
tlonshlp(s)".  As  a  result,  it  should  be  ap- 


parent that  forbidding  discrimination  by 
COLC '8  new  regulations  Is  an  attempt  to 
preserve  this  established  structure  of  differ- 
ent margins.  The  amendment  makes  this 
clear  in  that  It  does  nothing  more  than  ex- 
pressly require  a  uniform  "method  of  es- 
tabUshing  prices;  It  does  not  require  iden- 
tical prices  or  Identical  markups.  Thus,  If 
prices  are  to  be  determined  by  means  of  a 
particular  day,  CX3LC  must  use  the  same  day. 
If  prices  are  to  include  a  pass-through,  there 
must  be  a  pass-through  at  all  levels. 

Notice,  too,  that  forbidding  discrimination 
has  not  historically  required  uniformity 
where  there  was  a  reasonable  basis  for  dif- 
ferences. The  word  'discrimination"  may  be 
new  to  the  economic  stabUlzatlon  program, 
but  It  Is  a  highly  refined  term  of  art  in  the 
broader  spectrum  of  economic  and  pricing 
regulations.  For  example,  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act  permits  different  prices  to  different 
customers  where  the  differences  are  cost 
Justifiable  quantity  discounts.  This  difference 
Is  not  "discrimination"  because  the  term  is 
construed  to  allow  reasonable  differences. 
Similarly,  "discrimination  "  by  granting  func- 
tional discounts  resiUtlng  in  different  prices 
or  margins  is  permitted  where  the  under- 
lying function  is  actually  performed.  Mueller 
Co.,  60  FTC  120  ( 1962) ,  affd  353  P.  2d  44  (7th 
Clr.,  1963),  cert  denied.  377  U.S.  923  (1964). 
Because  existing  statutory  proscriptions  on 
"discrimination"  have  not  forbidden  such 
reasonable  functional  differentiation,  the 
present  use  of  the  word  can  be  expected  to 
permit  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  aUow 
crude  producers,  refiners,  Jobbers,  dealers. 
Jobber -dealers,  and  aU  other  different  mar- 
keters In  the  petroleum  Industry  to  have  dif- 
ferent markup.?  to  the  extent  that  these 
markups  reflect  real  function  differences.  At 
the  same  time,  functionally  identical  transac- 
tions, e.g.,  sales  of  gasoUne  by  reflner-retall- 
ers  and  dealers,  must  be  governed  by  the  same 
method  of  establishing  price. 

Should  the  courts  or  the  OMt  of  Living 
Council  find  these  precedents  inadequate, 
they  must  look  to  the  legislative  history  to 
clarify  any  ambiguity.  There  I  made  It  clear 
that  discrimination  meant  different  dates  for 
markup  calculation  and  faUure  to  provide  a 
pass-through  of  alKj&icreased  product  costs 
at  all  levels  of  distribution. 

The  flexlblUty  just  outlined  has  led  others 
to  object  that  COLC  will  be  able  to  Justify 
Its  present  rules  as  reasonable  and  therefore 
permissible  discrimination.  This  also  is  not 
the  case.  The  use  of  different  dates  for  re- 
finer-owned marketing  op»eratlon8  and  inde- 
pendent Jobbers  and  dealers  Is  clearly  inde- 
fensible because  there  Is  no  difference  In 
the  functions  performed.  In  fact,  markups 
reflecting  functional  differences  are  most 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  taking  all  markups 
from  a  single  day  rather  than  by  using  dif- 
ferent days  when  conditions  and  functions 
may  be  different. 

Much  the  same  logic  would  apply  to  a 
rule  which  does  not  permit  a  pass-through 
of  Increased  product  costs  at  all  levels  of 
the  Industry.  Reducing  one  businessman's 
markup  to  Increase  another's  could  only  be 
justified  if  the  second  man  assumes  a  func- 
tion which  the  first  marketer  stops.  Without 
this  rationale,  the  absence  of  a  pass-through 
would  not  fall  Into  any  traditional  concept 
of  reasonable  discrimination  and  It  certainly 
could  not  be  supported  by  simple  logic  or 
by  an  examination  of  my  comments  in  the 
legislative  record. 

Given  the  specific  language  about  "method 
of  establishing  prices",  the  traditional  gloss 
on  "discrimination",  and  my  own  comments 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  It  seems  reas- 
onable to  expect  that  this  amendment  wlU 
be  Rufflclently  clear  to  our  courts  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  insure  reform  of 
the  present  blatant  inequities  In  Phase  IV. 


Economic  Stabilization  Program, 

Cost  or  Living  Codncii., 
Washington,  DC,  September  26. 1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, New  Senate  Offl.ce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press serious  concern  over  the  amendment 
to  B.J.  Res.  727,  adopted  by  the  House  Sep- 
tember 25,  1973.  and  now  before  your  Com- 
mltee,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  dla- 
mantUng  the  ceUlng  price  system  for  gaso- 
line, home  heating  oU  and  dlesel  fuel  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  The 
amendment  reflects  a  serious  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  Council's  petroleum  regula- 
tions. Ignores  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  pricing  structiores  of  refiner-re- 
taUers  and  other  retaUers,  and  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  protect  American  consum- 
ers from  inflationary  increases  In  the  prices 
they  must  pay  for  petroleum  products. 

The  amendment  Is  Ul-advised  and  I  want 
to  express  In  this  letter  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing it. 

First,  the  Committee  should  be  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  increases  which  have 
been  experienced  In  petroleum  prices  this 
year.  Prom  January  through  August  1973,  the 
fuel  oil  comjxjnent  of  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex Increased  at  an  annualized  rate  of  72.5%. 
For  gasoUne,  the  annualized  rate  of  Increase 
has  been  63.6%.  For  aU  refined  petroleum 
products.  It  has  been  56.6%.  These  figures 
contrast  sharply  with  the  figure  for  aU  indus- 
trial commodities,  which  Increases  at  a  rate 
of  10.8  7c,  and  are  significantly  higher  than 
the  figures  for  the  processed  foods  and  feed 
compwnent — about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  pubUc  concern — which  has  increased 
at  a  rate  of  47.7%  over  the  same  period. 

The  same  picture  appears  In  the  consumer 
price  Index.  Oasollne  at  retaU  has  Increased 
at  an  annualized  rate  of  12.7%.  fuel  oU  has 
increased  at  a  rate  of  22%,  while  the  overall 
CPI  has  Increased  at  an  annualized  rate  of 
9.3%.  So  the  first  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
petroleum  products  have  contributed  dispro- 
portionately to  inflation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  designed 
specialized  regulations  for  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry in  Phase  IV. 

The  Council  gathered  extensive  dealer 
markup  data  as  the  basis  for  Its  decision  to 
establish  celling  prices  at  retaU  for  the  sale 
of  gasoline.  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize.  In 
this  connection,  that  whUe  the  markups 
themselves  deal  in  pennies  per  gallon,  their 
aggregate  Impact  upon  the  economy  is  sub- 
stantial. Approximately  1(X)  billion  gaUons 
of  gasoline  will  be  sold  at  retail  in  1973.  Thus, 
an  Increase  In  markup  which  Is  reflected  in 
a  price  Increase  of  a  penny  per  gallon  repre- 
sents. In  the  aggregate,  a  price  Increase  of  tl 
billion  per  year  which  must  be  paid  by  Amer- 
ican motorists. 

Information  derived  from  industry  and 
other  sources  collected  by  the  CouncU  in 
plannlg  Phase  IV  showed  that  during  the 
p>erlod  of  the  feared  gasoUne  shortage  this 
Spring.  reUU  gasoUne  dealers  subetantlally 
hiked  their  prices  and  obtained  slgtuflcantly 
Increased  markups.  These  markups  were,  on 
the  average,  far  above  what  dealers  had 
previously  obtained  and  were,  in  the  Coun- 
cU's  view,  inflationary.  Dealer  markups  on 
retail  sales  of  gasoline  during  1972  averaged 
6  74  cents  per  gallon.  However,  by  July  1973, 
the  average  markup  Increased  to  7.60  cents 
per  gallon,  an  Increase  of  13%.  The  CouncU 
determined  to  reduce  these  markups  to  the 
levels  which  they  occupied  on  January  10. 
1973.  the  last  day  of  Phase  II,  and  which  are 
more  consistent  with  historic  markup  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Council  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  in  some  areas  price  wars  were 
being  waged  in  January,  with  the  result  that 
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dealer  markups  w«re  depressed  on  January 
10.  Consequently.  It  established  a  minimum 
markup  of  7  cents  per  gallon  which  Is  above 
the  average  markup  retailers  were  able  to 
apply  to  all  of  1973. 

Under  the  Council's  rules,  dealers  may  add 
this  markup  (the  January  10,  1973  markup  of 
7  cents,  whichever  Is  higher)  to  the  actual 
cost  of  their  products  on  August  1,  1973. 
Thus,  the  celling  price  Is  not  the  January  10, 
1973,  price.  It  Is  the  actual  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct on  Augrust  1  plus  the  January  10  or  7 
cents  markup.  This  rule  applies  to  the  ap- 
proximately  90%  of  the  Nation's  retail  gaso- 
line outlets  which  are  not  directly  owned  and 
operated  by  refiners. 

Different  celling  price  rules  apply  to  re- 
tail sales  made  directly  by  refiners  because 
products  sold  through  these  outlets  reach 
the  retail  market  through  a  series  of  intra- 
corporate transfers,  rather  than  arms-length 
transactions  establishing  costs  and  mark- 
ups. The  structure  of  these  refiner-retailers 
and  their  prtckig  mechanisms  simply  do  not 
lend  themselv^  to  price  control  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  retailers  and  artificial  sym- 
metry cannot  produce  an  effective  or  equit- 
able price  control  mechanism. 

Most  refiners  are  vertically  integrated 
flrma  which  engage  In  the  production,  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  an  array  of  pe- 
troleum products.  Phase  IV  rules  respond 
to  this  reality  by  establishing  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  different  rules  applicable  to 
the  particular  characteristics  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  at  all  levels — from  the  oil  that 
is  pumped  out  of  the  ground  to  the  gasoline 
sold  to  motorists  and  the  heating  oil  sold 
to  home  owners.  The  benchmark  date  for 
control  of  refiners  prices  Is  May  15,  1973. 
That  is  the  date  for  establishing  celling 
prices  on  domestic  crude  oil:  it  Is  the  date  for 
establishing  base  prices  of  the  array  of  pe- 
troleum products  manufacttxred  and  sold 
by  refiners;  and  it  is  the  date  for  establish- 
ing celling  prices  for  retail  sales  of  gasoline, 
home  heating  oil  and  dlesel  fuel  by  refiners. 

Specifically,  the  celling  price  for  retail 
sales  of  these  three  products  by  refiner-re- 
tailers is  the  May  15,  1973.  selling  price  plus 
the  Increased  costs  of  Imports  Incurred  be- 
tween May  15  and  August  1.  1973.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  this  celling  price  Is 
based  upon  refiner-retailers  May  15  selling 
price  adjusted  for  Increased  costs  of  im- 
ports Incurred  before  August  1.  as  distinct 
from  the  rule  for  other  retaUers  which  es- 
tablishes a  celling  price  base  upon  the  Au- 
gust 1  cost  of  the  produce  plye  Its  January 
to  markup  or  7  cents  whichever  is  higher. 

Moreover,  the  May  15  selling  price  for  re- 
finer-retailers Is  generally  no  higher  than 
the  prices  they  were  charging  in  August 
1971  which  were  frozen  In  the  first  freeze 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  and 
remained  unchanged  during  all  of  Phase  n 
unlike  the  prices  of  other  retailers,  which  In 
most  cases,  were  not  controlled  during  most 
of  Phase  II  because  of  the  small  business  ex- 
emption. In  both  cases,  however,  the  celling 
prices  for  refiner-retailers  as  well  as  other 
retaUers  are  fixed  and  may  not  be  Increased 
until  authorized  by  the  Council. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Council  regulates  only  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products  by  most  Independent  retail  dealers. 
The  remainder,  and  more  profitable  part  of 
their  sales  (tires,  batteries,  accessories  and 
repairs ) .  are  exempt  from  controls  under  the 
small  business  exemption.  Such  sales  by  re- 
finer-retailers, however,  are  controlled  by  the 
Phase  rv  rules  since  they  do  not  qualify  for 
the  small  firm  exemption.  Sales  of  non-pe- 
troleum Items  generally  account  for  larger 
proflta  to  Independent  dealers  than  the  sale 
of  gasoline.  Markups  on  non-i>etroleum 
producta  range  from  33%  to  50^-. 

The  point  I  would  make,  therefore,  is  that 
while  there  are  differences  in  the  celling  price 
rulea  that  apply  to  refiner-retailers  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  other  retaUers  on  the  other 


bftnd.  theoe  differences  are  premised  upon 
vital  differences  In  the  particular  economic 
oharacterlstics  of  the  firms  being  regulated 
and  fairly  reflect  the  different  price  behavior 
which  the  firms  have  experienced  under  the 
stabUizatlon  program.  The  charge  that  the 
differences  In  treatment  were  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  favor  refiner- retailers  or  to  dis- 
criminate against  other  retaUers — or  that  the 
differences  have  this  effect — is  wholly  with- 
out foundation  and  does  not  consider  the 
practical  economic  need  to  treat  different 
customary  operating  practices  differently  In 
a  comprehensive  price  controls  system. 

The  thrust  of  the  House  amendment  la  to 
require  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  Ignore 
economic  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the 
marketplace  and  to  tie  the  CouncU's  hands 
In  Implementing  a  system  to  conuwl  rapidly 
escalating  prices  in  the  petroleum  sector.  As 
the  Committee  knows,  the  Council  Is  now 
conducting  ita  first  periodic  review  of  the 
celling  prices  established  under  the  regula- 
tions, and  I  am  committed  publicly  to  In- 
creasing those  ceUings  in  the  next  few  days 
to  reflect  the  Increased  costs  which  the  rules 
permit  to  be  passed  through  the  distribu- 
tion system  on  a  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis. 
This  is  In  fulfillment  of  a  commitment  which 
the  CouncU  made  in  August  when  the  regu- 
lations were  originally  Issued. 

To  require  the  CouncU  now.  in  addition,  to 
perform  major  surgery  on  the  regtUatory 
framework  is  to  Invite  serious  inflationary 
consequences.  It  would  also  add  greatly  to 
public  confusion.  That  is  particularly  true 
In  the  case  of  gasoline  where  the  CouncU 
has  required  the  posting  of  ceUlng  prices  and 
minimum  octane  ratings  by  all  gasoline  re- 
tailers, to  enable  members  of  the  public  to 
assist  In  the  enforcement  and  admliUstratloa 
of  these  price  ceilings. 

It  may  well  be  that  changes  are  warranted 
in  the  Council's  regulations.  The  petroleum 
Industry  is  complex  and  requires  complicated 
regulations  If  It  Is  to  be  effectively  controUed. 
My  colleagues  and  I  are.  of  course,  prepared 
to  meet  with  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  sug- 
gested changes  and  to  do  so  in  an  orderly 
and  resp>onslble  manner.  But  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  hasty  and  Ul-conceived  ac- 
tion which  has  not  been  thoughtfully  exam- 
ined, which  Is  clearly  premised  upon  mis- 
conceptions and  which  threatens  to  unravel 
the  existing  controls  program  in  a  highly 
Inflationary  sector  of  the  economy. 

I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Committee 
to  eliminate  the  House  amendment  from  the 
BUI  which  It  reports  to  the  floor. 
Sincerely, 

John   T.  DtJWLop, 

Director. 

THE  SAD  PLIGHT  OF  OUR 
RUNAWAY  YOUTH 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  glvai 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  htfve 
joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  in  some  way  help 
resolve  this  tragic  problem.  The  shock- 
ing disclosure  recently  that  27  young 
men  missing  from  their  homes  had 
been  murdered  in  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
brought  to  light  the  startling  fact  that 
nearly  1  million  young  people  a  year  are 
missing  in  this  country.  We  must  try  to 
do  something  to  keep  them  from  getting 
lost  and  try  to  get  them  reunited  with 
their  families  and  back  in  their  homes. 
We  must  encourage  them  to  live  normal 
lives  in  the  years  ahead.  I  intend  to  fight 
for  this  kind  of  program  in  the  Con- 


gress and  welcome  the  support  of  my 

colleagues. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  all 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Miami  News  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973,  by  Jack  Kassewltz,  entitled 
"It's  Not  Always  Easy  for  a  Runaway  To 
Return  Home."  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  In  this  article  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Its  Not  Always   East   fob   a  Ritnawat  To 

RxTuaN  Home 

(By  Jack  Kassewltz) 

One  of  the  toughest  problems  for  the  law 
enforcement-JuvenUe  Justice  system  is  how 
to  deal  with  runaway  youths.  More  than  a 
million  kids  are  missing  this  year  from  their 
homes  and  the  number  Is  increasing.  Un- 
fortunately, national  statistics  have  never 
been  compiled  and  the  exact  number  and 
causes  therefor  go  undefined. 

The  tragedy  of  Houston,  where  27  boys 
were  victims  of  a  sex  murder  ring  preying  on 
runaways,  has  moved  the  Congress  to  action 
Rep.  William  Keating  (R-Ohlo)  proposed 
two  years  ago  that  federal  government  help 
local  and  state  police  forces  in  establish- 
ment of  a  new  communication  system  to 
report  on  runaways. 

But  the  House  was  reluctant  to  do  any- 
thing about  Rep.  Keating's  legislation  until 
recent  months.  The  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  quick  hearings  In  June  on  a  bUI 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  and 
passed  the  federally-funded  Runaway  Youth 
Act  which  Is  very  much  like  Keating's.  Two 
other  bills  also  were  offered  in  the  House  and 
at  long  last  Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins  (D- 
Calif.)  has  caUed  hearings  for  a  week  from 
today.  The  Keating  blU  suddenly  has  46  co- 
sponsors. 

A  strong  point  In  the  Keating  bill  geu  slm- 
Uar  attention  in  the  Bayh  bUl.  It  would 
establish  "halfway  "  houses,  or  quiet  havens, 
where  chUdren  could  find  food,  medical  care 
and  most  important  of  all.  counseling  by 
professional  social  workers. 

For  the  runaway,  returning  almost  seems 
more  difficult  and  traumatic  than  the  deci- 
sion to  leave  home.  He  may  fear  punishment, 
or  merely  fear  that  he  or  she  won't  be  able 
to  explain  the  emotions  that  caused  the 
filght  from  parental  guidance.  Halfway 
houses  could  help  the  youngsters  get  them- 
selves together,  and  In  turn,  get  together  in 
a  less  demeaning  manner  with  their  families. 

Government  generally  has  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  runaway  problem.  There  is 
one  federally  funded  home  in  Los  Angeles 
which  houses  runaways  and  has  proven  a 
successful  alternative,  says  Congressman 
Keating,  to  treating  the  chUd  and  keeping 
him  out  of  the  court  system.  The  Los  Angeles 
program  has  sent  85  per  cent  of  600  children 
back  to  their  homes  In  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, while  13  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
sent  to  relatives  or  foster  homes.  The  L.A. 
authorities  found  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
children  beyond  their  reach. 

Metro  Dade  County  initiated  a  program 
to  help  runaway  young  people  last  June. 
Arthur  Poehrenbacb,  director  of  Youth  Serv- 
ices, remembers  when  Dade  County  operated 
Youth  HaU  and  half  of  Its  prlsonsers  actu- 
ally were  runaways  who  bad  no  business 
being  behind  bars  in  the  first  instance. 

"We  want  to  get  the  chUd  back  home  and 
have  our  social  counselors  work  with  blm 
there,"  said  Foehrenbach.  "We've  advised 
local  police  department  of  our  program.  They 
too,  recognize  the  runaway  generally  has  a 
social  problem  rather  han  a  criminal  one." 

Foehrenbach  says  Youth  Hall  averaged  120 
runaway  custodial  cases  a  month  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  state  of  Florida  took  over  from 
Dade  County.  Now  that  the  state  operates 
the  Hall,  he  isn't  sure  what  the  population 
count  runs  these  days. 

"We  knew  from  experience  about  40  per 
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cent  of  the  population  at  Youth  Hall  should 
not  be  locked  up. "  says  Foehrenbach.  "We're 
trying  to  find  housing  to  serve  as  a  tempor- 
ary shelter  for  two  or  three  days  whUe  the 
chUd  Is  reunited  with  his  family."  (Average 
stay  for  a  youngster  In  the  Loe  Angeles  haven 
Is  a.9  days. ) 

Currently  the  Dade  runaway  Intervention 
program  (RIP)  serves  88  children  and  their 
families.  Foehrenbach  Is  getting  about  36 
new  charges  every  two  weeks:  "Our  service  is 
avaUable  to  police  24  hours  a  day.  They  have 
been  urged  to  telephone  us  when  they  pick 
up  a  runaway  and  we'll  send  out  a  social 
worker  to  take  over  the  case." 

Congress  might  do  well  to  include  In  Its 
program  what  many  European  countries  al- 
ready have — a  system  of  youth  hostels  to  pro- 
vide basic  food  and  shelter  at  low  cost  to 
wandering  young  people.  The  idea  would  not 
be  to  foster  runaways  but  to  decently  accom- 
modate the  wayfarers  who  are  Increasing  In 
number  and  In  part  to  separate  legitimate 
young  travelers  from  the  runaways,  so  the 
latter  could  be  more  easUy  spotted  and  of- 
fered aid.  This  idea  has  also  been  advanced 
by  a  private  Individual  In  Dade  County,  but 
never  got  off  the  ground  with  government. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  STUDY  OP 
CRIME    IN    AMERICA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. August  7,  I  had  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress  the   National    District   Attorneys 
Association  at  Snowmass,  Colo.  The  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  Hon.  Carroll 
Vance,  district  attorney  in  Houston,  Tex., 
and    his    distinguished    colleagues.    Joe 
Busch,  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles: 
Bob  Leonard,  district  attorney  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Milt  Allen  of  Baltimore; 
and  Allen  Spector  of  Philadelphia,  had 
testified    earlier    this    year    before    the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of 
which  I  was  then  chairman.  In  view  of 
the  contribution— the  dedicated  contri- 
bution— of  the  district  attorneys  of  this 
country,  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
system,  to  law  enforcement  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives,  the  persons,  and  the 
property  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
it  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  eminent 
group.  I  discussed  with  the  group  some 
of  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  in 
America  and  some  of  the  results  of  the 
study  of  the  crime  problem  of  the  United 
States  over  the  last  4  years  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

I  ask,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  my  remarks 
on  this  occasion  appear  in  the  Record 
following  the  Introduction  by  Hon.  Car- 
rol Vance,  president  of  the  association. 

The  material  follows : 

ADoatss  or  Hon.  Cuiitdc  Pxppeb  to  thi  Na- 
TiONAi,    District    ArxoaNXTs    AaaociAnoN, 
Snowmass,  Colo.,  Aucdst  7,  1973 
Ca«roli,  Vance,  President,  The  Congress- 
man has  made  a  long  trip  and  you  might 
wonder  how  did   we  settle  on  Congressman 
Claude   Pepper   to   be  here  and  deliver  this 
address  today.   WeU.   before  I  get  into  that 
Just  a  lltUe  bit  let  me  Just  say  a  lltUe  some- 
thing about  hU  background  so  youll  know 
how  many  years  he's  given  to  government 
service  and  the  wealth  of  experience  that  he 
brings  to  this  podium. 

He,  after  attending  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 


(Tve  always  wanted  to  know  a  Harvard  law- 
yer). I  finally  got  one  and  had  dinner  with 
one  last  night.  At  any  rate,  one  thing  that 
is  very  interesting  I  think  about  any  Con- 
gressman Is  if  they've  previously  served  In 
the  VS.  Senate  and  we  won't  say  what  year 
that  was  In,  but  at  any  rate,  not  only  has  he 
done  so  many  things  but  we  won't  go  Into 
these. 

He   has   had   an   outstanding   government 
service  through  the  years  and  you  are  stui 
wondering    why    Congressman    Pepper    has 
oome  all  this  way — why  Is  he  our  main  kick- 
off  speaker  of  this  entire  convention?  WeU  It 
BO  happens  that  the  Congressman  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  that 
heard   testimony  from  throughout   the   US. 
to   try   to   come   up   with    Ideas  and   recom- 
mendations  of   what   can    be   done    to   curb 
the  crime  problem   (whether  It  Is  organized 
crime  or  crime  In  the  streets) .  And  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  particular 
Committee.  And  I  know  that  others  in  our 
association  appeared  before  this  Committee. 
Milt  Allen  from   Baltimore  appeared   before 
this  Committee.  Joe  Busch  and  I  were  on  the 
program.  Joe  Is   (not  clear)   attorney  In  Los 
Angeles  as  you  know  perhaps  to  go  forward 
and  read  some  comments  Into  the  minutes 
and  spend  perhaps  16  or  20  minutes  In  giving 
the  testimony  but  Joe  and  I  spent  3  hours 
before  that  Committee  that  day  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  knowlegeable  Committees 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  Congressmen  on 
this  Committee   had   done   their  homework 
and  asked  very  explicit  and  articulate  ques- 
tions and  they  knew  what  it  was  all  about 
and  you  could  teU  that  they  had  taken  a 
very  keen  Interest  with  very  fine  minds  for 
over  a  2  year  period  In  trying  to  come  up  with 
some  at  these  determinations. 

So  we  felt  like  in  that  we  were  trying  to 
go  in  that  same  direction  to  try  to  reduce 
crime  on  the  streets  that  we  could  bring  the 
very  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  the  prosecutors  of  the  country  that 
could  share  some  of  this  information.  And 
the  only  problem  I  have  In  introducing  this 
wonderful  person  Is  that  I  Just,  Just  dont 
know  what  to  call  him.  He  says,  "Well  call 
me  Claude  or  call  me  anything,"  and  I  finally 
got  the  nerve  to  ask  him  should  I  call  you 
Congressman  or  call  you  Senator — he  said 
weU  it  really  doesn't  matter  but  he  said, 
"most  of  the  friends  in  the  House  call  me 
Senator  because  they  said  once  you're  a  Sen- 
ator— always  a  Senator."  So  you  might  want 
to  refer  to  him  as  Senator  Claude  Pepper  and 
I  know  he  has  an  exciting  message  for  us 
today. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper. 
Let   us  give   him   a   warm   welcome    (ap- 
plause) . 
Mr.  Peppd.  Thank  you. 
President  Vance,  Mrs.  Vance,  Mr.  Robert 
Russell.  Mr.  Attorney  General  Moore.  Presi- 
dent-elect Mr.  CHara  and  Mrs.  CHara.  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Hallet,   members  of   the   National 
Association  of  District  Attorneys,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I'm  very  profoundly  grateful  to  your  dis- 
tinguished president  for  those  generous  and 
kind  words  of  introduction.  I've  often  said 
that  anyone  who'd  been  in  politics  as  long 
as  I  have  Is  grateful  if  the  Introducer  Is  Just 
kind — he  doesn't  have  to  be  as  complimen- 
tary as  CarroU  so  kindly  was  today. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  because  I  con- 
sider this  probably  the  premier  organisation 
In  this  country  of  those  rendering  dUtln- 
gulshed  and  significant  and  dedicated  public 
service.  And  I'm  also  very  happy  to  be  here 
for  the  second  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Aspen, 
Colorado,  to  have  enjoyed,  Mr.  Russell,  the 
most  significant  and  gracious  hoepitallty 
that  you  have  extended  to  all  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  here  on  this  occasion. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  my  wUe  and  I  were 
Invited  by  Mr.  Walter  Paepcke  who  had  a 
home  near  Denver  to  come  by  and  spend  a 
weekend  there  enroute  to  Seattle  where  I  was 


to  address  a  National  Convention.  Mr. 
Paepcke  told  us  of  his  dreams  for  Aq>en.  On 
that  visit  we  met  a  very  wonderful  young 
couple  whose  friendship  we  enjoyed  for 
many,  many  years  thereafter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adlal  Stevenson.  And  so  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
in  the  Aspen  area  which  I  understand  Mr. 
Paepcke  and  an  associate  buUt.  This  beau- 
tlfiU  part  of  Colorado  Is  greatly  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

When  we  think  of  the  formal  court  system, 
which  we  know  so  much  about  and  of  which 
you  are  so  Imjjortant  a  part,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  forget  that  there  Is  another  very 
Important  court  In  this  country  and  that  Is 
the  Court  of  Self  Help.  I  heard  an  example 
of  that  a  little  bit  ago  about  a  truck  driver 
who  stopped  early  one  morning  at  a  roadside 
restaurant  for  breakfast.  He  went  In.  sat 
down,  ordered  bacon  and  eggs,  buttered  toast 
and  coffee.  His  breakfast  had  been  served  and 
he  was  about  ready  to  begin  to  eat  when  3  of 
these  motorcycle  toughs  roared  up  In  front  of 
the  door.  Clad  In  their  black,  leather  Jackets 
and  In  their  characteristic  uniform  they 
strolled  arrogantly  into  the  little  restaurant. 
They  walked  up  behind  this  feUow  who  was 
sitting  behind  this  counter  about  to  eat  his 
breakfast.  One  of  them  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der, reached  down  and  picked  up  his  coffee 
and  started  drinking  it  as  he  walked  away. 
The  truck  driver  followed  him  with  his  eyes 
but  he  didn't  say  anything. 

Another  fellow  reached  dowm,  picked  up  a 
handful  of  his  bacon  and  walked  away.  The 
truck  driver's  gaze  followed  him  but  he  dldnt 
say  anything.  The  other  feUow  reached  down, 
picked  up  his  toast,  and  walked  over  to  a 
table  with  It.  The  truck  driver's  look  foUowed 
him  but  he  didn't  say  anything. 

The  motorcycle  toughs  sat  down  to  the 
table  and  had  coffee.  The  truck  driver  got  up 
quietly  and  walked  over  to  the  cashier  and 
paid  his  check  and  walked  out.  After  the 
motorcycle  toughs  finished  their  coffee,  one 
of  them  walked  over  to  the  lady  cashier.  He 
said,  "Lady,  did  you  see  what  happened  there 
a  whUe  ago?"  She  said,  "Yes  sir."  "Well,"  he 
said,  "that  fellow  wasn't  much  of  a  man  was 
he?  The  lady  replied:  No,  sir,  he  wasn't  much 
of  a  truck  driver  either.  He  Just  ran  over  and 
flattened  3  motocycles  as  he  drove  off  a  whUe 
ago."  1  Laughter). 

Before  speaking  of  the  areas  In  which  you 
are  concerned  and  to  which  you  have  con« 
tributed  so  much.  I'd  Just  like  to  mentloa 
three  matters  of  considerable,  national  lm« 
portance  In  the  nature  of  constitutional  con* 
frontations  which  are  under  consideration  la 
Washington  today. 

One  of  them  of  course  with  which  you  are 
very  famUlar  from  the  media  Is  the  contro- 
versy about  whether  the  President  should  re- 
lease to  the  Watergate  Committee  and  tb« 
Special  Prosecutor  and  possibly  to  the  court* 
the  tapes  of  the  conversations  which  he  has 
had  made  and  are  In  the  President's  custody. 
I  heard  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner  of  tba 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers  In 
Washington  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt,  the  honorable  Arthur  Goldberg,  speak 
on  that  subject,  aa.  the  release  of  the  tapes. 
He  finds  In  the  decisions  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  last  year,  assurance  that 
the  Xxpn  will  eventually,  by  the  courts,  b* 
ordered  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  prosecutors  and  to  the  oourta 
If  called  for. 

The  unhappy  episode  of  Watergate  has  had 
a  chilling  influence  up>on  the  moral  cllmats 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  episodes  In  our  nation's  history, 
tragic  as  it  Is  and  will  be  in  Its  consequence 
International  as  weU  as  national.  We  all  hope 
that  It  will  lay  a  path  for  the  future  that  will 
be  followed  by  those  who  tread  that  path 
more  clrcum^>ectly  than  those  who  have 
trodden  it  In  the  past  and  that  all  of  \is  wUl 
be  able  to  walk  on  higher  ground  even  when 
we  are  waUclng  thru  the  thicket  of  poUUcs. 
The  otber  two  oonfrootatlons  have  to  do 
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first .  with  th«  autborlty  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  »nd  to  wtge  ww.  Twice  Id  recent 
times  since  I've  been  in  the  Congress,  Amer- 
ican troops  to  the  extent  of  some  \<t  million 
hATe  been  sent  by  our  Chief  Kzecutlve  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  And  casualties 
have  been  In  excess  of  60,000  In  one  of  thoee 
wars  and  comparable  to  that  In  the  other. 
Expenditures  In  the  Vietnam  war  now  ex- 
ceed $125  billion  when  we  have  many  needs 
unmet  in  our  own  coxintry. 

While  a  war  Is  In  progress  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  President 
said,  very  well.  I  have  the  right  to  send  the 
troops  over  there.  If  you  don't  want  to  sup- 
ply them  with  ammunition.  If  you  don't 
want  to  pay  tbem.  If  you  don't  want  to  give 
them  supplies  that  are  necessary — that|s  up 
to  you  of  the  Congress.  So  now  that  the  war 
Is  over,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  hope. 
Congress  has  been  trying  to  define  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gres  in  taking  this  country  into  the  agony  of 
war.  We  have  legislation  that's  passed  both 
bodies  that  is  now  In  process  of  belr.g  recon- 
ciled between  the  two  which  will  of  course 
preserve  the  right  of  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  attack  or  the  threat  of  attack  and 
to  engage  In  short-term  mllltarj  operations 
but  with  the  tinderstandlng  that  he  makes 
an  Immediate  report  to  the  Congress  observ- 
able of  course  by  a  free  people,  and  then  the 
Congress  will  determine  whether  they  give 
extended  authority  for  those  hostUltles  to 
be  carried  on. 

A  third  confrontation  relates  to  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
pruted  by  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
This  Administration  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  having  Impounded  somewhat  In 
excess  of  the  funds  imp>ounded  by  previous 
administrations  and  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  Constitution  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fuUy  executed."  The  Constitution  might  have 
said  "The  President  shall  execute  the  laws" 
but  the  forefathers  felt  it  necessary  to  put 
emphasis  upon  the  Presidents  obligation  by 
adding.  "The  President  shall  take  care  that 
the  Uw«  be  faithfully  executed."  So  when  the 
President  doesn't  carry  out  an  Appropriation 
Act  of  the  Congress,  which  In  most  Instances 
he's  signed  Into  law.  when  he  terminates 
legislative  authority  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Congress,  many  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  I  suspect  many  of  our  fellow 
dttaena  feel  that  the  President  Is  exceeding 
his  Constitutional  authority. 

And  now  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem by  which  that  controversy  also  wUl  be 
reconciled.  The  Erwin  BUI  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  provided  that  the  President 
would  not  have  authority  to  Impound  funds 
vuiless  within  60  days  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution  should  hold  that  the  im- 
poundment was  legal.  That  took  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  for  It  to 
be  legal 

The  Vlahon  BUI  which  first  waa  Introduced 
In  the  House  provided  that  the  President's 
Impoundment  of  funds  should  be  valid  un- 
less the  House  and  Senate  disapproved  It 
la-^r  within  60  days.  We've  reached  a  com- 
promise In  the  Hotue  now  providing  that  If 
the  President  Impoxinds  funds  he  shall  with- 
in 10  days  advise  the  Congress  of  bis  action 
arid  the.-:  if  one  House  of  the  Congress  within 
60  days  disapproves  the  Impoundment,  then 
the  !mpour.dment  will  not  be  legal  and  the 
aatlicrlzed  and  appropriated  funds  must  be 
expended  as  required  by  law. 

But  tbcM  are  things  In  the  larger  forum 
at  natl/maJ  Interest  and  debate.  Tou  are 
eoocerned  en  the  front  line  to  try  to  pre- 
•erre  the  right  tit  the  people  of  this  country 
to  be  sectire  In  their  persona,  in  their  homes, 
rtetr  tniMiaemm.  thetr  recreation  and  their 
pr-jpeity  against  tbo«e  who  would  deprive 
tliem  of  what  ta  rl«btfully  theb*  And  you 
l»ave  wafed  a  gailaat  and  meaningful  fight 


to  try  to  curb  crime,  to  try  to  take  the  most 
effective  meastires  to  reduce  the  amount  and 
volume  and  seriousness  of  It  and  try  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  this  country.  You  are  the 
symbol  primarily  In  every  community  In 
which  you  live  of  the  conununlty  effort  to 
try  to  protect  and  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
citizens  roiuid  about  you. 

Carroll  Vance  was  kind  enough  to  refer 
to  the  actions  of  our  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime.  After  a  4  year  study  of  crime 
in  the  country  we  in  the  last  hearings  that 
we  conducted  tried  to  take  up  the  various 
aspects  of  street  crime  and  the  system  which 
Is  to  us  the  administrator  of  the  criminal  law 
or  criminal  Justice  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  better  the  system  and  to  reduce 
crime. 

First,  we  had  13  outstanding  police  de- 
partments of  the  country  to  come  and  tell 
about  the  Innovative  programs  that  they 
have  Initiated  in  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions and  how  they  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce crime  by  the  InlUatlve  they  have  taken 
In  those  Innovative  programs.  And  then  we 
have,  as  Carroll  has  said,  outstanding  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  of  the  country — four  of 
whom  are  here:  Carroll  Vance,  Joe  Busch, 
Bob  Leonard  back  here  who  participated  on 
the  panel  discussion  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  with  me  last  Friday,  and 
MUt  Allen  of  Baltimore.  Allen  Specter  of 
Philadelphia  was  also  one  of  our  witnesses, 
I  haven't  seen  him  here  since  I've  been  here. 
They  gave  us  most  Interesting  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  how  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
screen  out  the  cases  that  should  not  be  put 
Into  the  court  system:  about  the  diversion- 
ary programs  under  which  they  are  with- 
holding certain  young  people  not  previously 
guilty  of  the  commission  of  serious  crime 
from  the  criminal  system  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity for  rehabilitation  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  They  told  us  also  In  some 
Instances,  they  have  developed  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  we  call  In  civil  law  the  pre- 
trial conference,  cutting  down  the  delay  In- 
volved In  the  filing  of  many  delaying  mo- 
tions which  are  often  filed  by  a  defense  coun- 
sel. An  excellent  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  court  and  counsel  working  together 
U  the  omnibus  system  initiated  by  Judge 
Albert  Spear  in  the  Western  District  of  Texas 
in  the  Federal  Court  system.  Other  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  have  developed  different  tech- 
niques to  improve  the  quality  of  the  admln- 
Utratlon  of  Justice.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  no  officer  in  the  whole  system  of  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  more 
Important,  whose  voice  Is  more  effectively 
heard,  whose  Influence  can  be  more  gain- 
fully employed  than  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. 

the  prosecutor  Is  the  symbol  of  the  com- 
munity's hope  for  the  protection  of  its  life 
and  property  against  the  criminal.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  not  only  occupies  a 
prime  role  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
but  he  must  also  be  a  leader  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  Itself.  All  of  us  recognize 
whether  we  be  in  the  White  House  or  In  the 
Congress  or  In  the  position  of  prosecuting 
attorney  or  occupy  some  other  position  of 
trust  and  confidence — we're  all  answerable 
to  the  people.  We're  all  obligated  to  render 
the  maximum  of  public  service.  Nobody 
should  be  immune  to  a  good  suggestion  or 
alxrve  one. 

The  court  system,  too,  is  begin  nli»g  to  be 
more  Introepectlve  and  to  be  willing  to  accept 
change  as  we  have  learned  from  Federal  and 
State  Judges.  Yet  the  pace  of  change  In  the 
courts  Is  still  too  alow. 

I  recall  very  well  one  innovative  Judge  from 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Coiirt  of  Appeals  who 
testified  "I  must  tell  you  with  regret  and 
sooM  embarrassment.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
pemiade  many  of  my  colleagues  and  my 
brethren  of  the  bench  to  go  along  with  me." 
Weil  the  Judges  themselvee  must  remember 
their  obllgatton   to  make   the  Judicial   sys- 


tem function  in  the  best  possible  way.  You 
have  a  perfect  right  and  I  believe  a  duty  to 
let  your  fellow  citizens  In  your  community 
know  how  the  Judges  discharge  their  solemn 
responsibility. 

Some  of  the  Judges,  who  have  testified  be- 
fore our  Committee,  have  come  up  with  the 
proposal  that  we  must  use  more  modern 
techniques  In  trials — video  tape  for  ex- 
ample— to  reduce  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed on  an  appeal.  Some  Judges  have 
pointed  out  that  maybe  we  don't  need  al- 
ways to  send  up  the  usual  transcript  of  record 
after  a  case  has  been  tried  In  the  Lower 
Court.  We  might  use  video  tape  or  we  might 
dispense  with  the  total  transcript.  We  don't 
need  always  to  file  lengthy  briefs  in  all  the 
cases  that  are  pendlpg  on  appeal.  The  presid- 
ing Judge  of  my  own  Circuit,  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Brown,  told  me 
that  hlB  court  has  reduced  the  length  of 
time  for  dlspoelng  of  cases  by  eliminating 
a  lot  of  oral  argument  which  had  previously 
been  allowed.  So  the  cotirts  too  are  loolUng. 
we  hope,  with  a  more  open  eye  and  ear  to  find 
ways  by  which  the  system  Itself  can  be  made 
to  function  more  efficiently. 

How  frustrating  It  must  be  to  you  as 
prosecuting  attorneys  to  have  to  wait  a  year 
or  more  to  get  your  cases  tried.  In  1871,  SOTc 
of  the  cases  on  the  Federal  Court  dockets 
of  this  country  were  over  a  year  old.  You 
can  see  the  opportunity  of  repeated  crime 
by  the  man  out  on  ball  whUe  he's  waiting 
for  a  trial.  Many  of  the  courts,  as  in  my 
state  of  Florida,  have  said  you  must  try  a 
defendant  In  60  days.  If  you  don't.  If  excep- 
tional circumstances  do  not  exist,  that  case 
will  have  to  be  dismissed.  WhUe  a  good  many 
were  dismissed  in  the  beginning,  generally 
the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  state  have 
met  the  challenge  of  this  requirement  and 
much  more  speedy  trial  Is  assured  today  In 
Florida.  Each  Jurisdiction  will  of  course  have 
to  work  these  matters  out  In  its  own  way. 

And  now  may  I  mention  Just  two  other 
areas.  They  are  the  ones  of  the  greatest  hope 
and  the  greatest  challenge  In  trying  to  curb 
crime  according  to  the  disclosures  that  we 
have  discovered. 

The  first  Is  the  correctional  system.  That's 
the  end  of  the  line.  That's  where  you're  try- 
ing to  put  the  defendant  who's  been  con- 
victed of  serious  crime.  Well,  what's  going 
to  be  the  effect  of  putting  him  there?  What 
do  we  do  with  people  who  are  convicted  of 
serious  crime?  What  should  we  do  with 
t_hem?  What's  In  the  public  Interest? 
"~I  attended  recently  in  England  at  Ditch- 
ley  Park  a  British-American  Conference  on 
correctional  Institutions.  And  the  figures 
that  we  used  there  were  that  of  the  long- 
term  people  serving  in  our  penal  institutions 
almost  all  of  them  have  served  an  average  of 
three  sentences  before.  Well  that  means  that 
some  prosecuting  attorney  convicted  one  of 
those  men  the  first  time  and  he  went  to 
prison  and  then  he  got  out.  Then  he  or  some 
other  prosecuting  attorney  had  to  prosecute 
him  a  second  time — maybe  after  he  com- 
mitted, as  usually  Is  the  case,  more  than  one 
crime.  He  goes  back  a  second  time.  Then  he 
comes  out.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  in- 
mates come  out  some  time  or  another.  An- 
other prosecuting  attorney  has  to  prose- 
cute and  convict  him  a  third  time.  There  he 
Is  back  In  prison  a  fourth  time  with  three 
previous  convictions  ahead  of  him.  Well. 
we  all  wLsh  that  we  could  somehow  or  an- 
other divine  the  possibility  of  stopping  the 
commission  of  the  first  crime.  But  we  would 
make  considerable  progress  if  we  could  stop 
the  third,   let  alone  the  second. 

So  what  do  we  do?  Well,  In  the  old  days  as 
you  know  we  had  great  institutions  like  At- 
tica and  like  my  state  institution,  Raiford  in 
Florida,  built  out  In  a  rural  area  for  the 
function  of  simply  warehousing  dangerous 
people.  In  Attica,  we  went  up  there— my 
Committee  did — on  Friday  of  the  tragic  week 
and  we  found  it  was  in  a  rural  area.  There 
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were  5ft%  of  the  Inmates  that  were  black 
and  there  wasn't  a  black  guard  t>ecause  no 
black  people  lived  in  that  area.  Five  percent 
of  the  inmates  were  Puerto  Rlcan  and  there 
was  one  Puerto  Rlcan  guard — no  Puerto 
R leans  lived  in  that  area. 

Well  on  the  way  up  we  stopped  and  had 
an  interview  with  Oovernor  Rockefeller.  He 
said.  "Oentlemen.  nobody  knows  better  than 
I  that  our  penal  system  in  New  York  is  ob- 
solete and  archaic.  But  do  you  know  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  modernize  our  state 
institutions  of  penal  character?  There  was 
a  chairman  of  the  Crime  Committee  of  the 
State  legislature  there  with  us.  The  Oover- 
nor turned  to  him  and  said.  "How  much  do 
you  think?"  And  they  agreed  on  probably 
•300  million.  TTie  Oovernor  said.  "We  haven't 
got  the  money.  We're  already  In  a  deficit  stete 
of  finances."  There  we  are. 

When  we  Ulked  to  the  bead  of  the  prison, 
Mr.  Oswald,  he  said.  "I  know  how  to  run  a 
modem  prison  but  I  don't  have  the  money." 
He  didn't  have  any  vocational  education  pro- 
gram to  give  skills  to  those  men.  He  didn't 
have  any  educational  program  for  tbem  to 
improve  their  education.  He  didn't  have  a 
single  man  in  charge  of  a  recreational  pro- 
gram for  the  Inmates.  They  spent  627c  of 
their  time  In  cells.  He  said.  "I  didn't  have 
the  money." 

Same  way  In  Florida,  at  Raiford.  and  many 
other  institutions  of  similar  character  over 
the  country.  Well  what  do  we  do?  Mr.  Vance 
was  Just  saying  here  a  while  ago  and  I'm 
sure  Its  true  with  most  of  you,  you  begin  to 
recognize  these  Inmates  as  they  come  back 
a  second  and  a  third  or  a  fourth  time.  What 
do  we  do  with  those  people?  It's  generally 
considered — the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  used  the  figure — that  about  75%  of 
the  people  who  are  In  these  institutions  and 
get  out  later  on  commit  crime  and  go  back 
again.  So  the  prison  today  is  a  revolving 
door. 

Well.  I  don't  know  the  answer  and  ap- 
parently our  penologlste  haven't  found  the 
answer  either.  But  probably  public  opinion 
contains  the  key  to  the  problem.  At  least 
allow  experimentation  with  the  esteblish- 
ment  of  small  institutions  having  no  more 
than  3  or  4  hundred  in  custody,  based  in  the 
communities  primarily  from  which  the  In- 
mates come  where  they  can  have  access  to 
community  facilities,  when  they  are  trust- 
worthy enough  to  enjoy  them,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  Job.  How  many  Jobs 
are  around  Raiford  In  Florida  and  Attica  in 
New  York  and  In  other  rural  communities 
where  so  many  of  these  old  institutions  built 
In  the  last  century  exist?  If  in  urban  areas 
near  where  they  lived  they  could  be  visited 
by  their  families — now  in  most  instances 
they  are  too  far  away  for  the  families  or- 
dinarily to  visit  them. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 
But  our  Committee  has  recommended  and 
we  have  introduced  legislation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  In  order  to  encourage  the 
states  to  try  out  these  local,  community- 
based  progranis  would  put  up  50%  of  the 
cost  and  the  local,  state  or  community  would 
put  up  the  other  60%  of  the  small  urban 
centers  operation,  the  local  authorities — 
state  or  local — would  be  able  to  carry  tbem 
on  and  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  wlU  not 
have  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  continued 
operation. 

And  so  one  of  the  most  challerxglng  prob- 
lems we  have  today  is  to  do  something  ef- 
fective about  the  correctional  systems  of  this 
country. 

Now  why  do  I  speak  to  you  about  it?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  why.  If  I  get  out  and  say  too 
much  about  It.  somebody  can  say.  "Yes. 
Claude  Pepper  Is  soft  on  crime.  Oh,  he  wanU 
to  coddle  the  criminal.  He  wante  to  make  a 
luxury  hotel  out  of  a  penal  institution.  He 
forgete  about  the  tragedy  that  these  cul- 
prlte  have  Inflicted  on  the  people."  And  that 
is  effective  against  a  man  In  politics.  But  if 
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you  stand  up.  say.  "Look  here,  nobody  can 
charge  me  with  being  soft  on  crime.  I've 
sent  thousands  to  the  Institutions  of  penal 
character.  All  I'm  trying  to  do  my  fellow 
citizens  Is  to  save  you  from  being  a  future 
victim  of  these  men's  crime.  I'm  the  fellow 
that  has  to  prosecute  them  a  second  and  a 
third  and  a  fourth  time.  I  want  us  to  try 
something  that  may  be  more  effective  than 
what  we've  been  doing  In  the  past."  What 
voice  could  be  as  persuasive  as  yours  among 
your  fellow  citizens  or  before  your  state 
legislature,  or  before  your  local  Bar  Associa- 
tion or  the  National  Bar  Association,  or  be- 
fore the  Congress? 

Now.  I  mention  Just  one  other  area.  Re- 
peaters of  crime  are  one  of  the  largest  seg- 
mente  of  people  who  participate  In  crime  but 
the  largest  segment  Is  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

Consequently,  we  had  outstanding  wit- 
nesses before  our  Committee  to  tell  about 
the  problem  of  Juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  Juvenile  courts  and  corrections. 
Mr.  Vance  and  I  were  Just  comparing  some 
figures  here  a  while  ago.  They're  generally 
known  to  you.  Roughly  speaklzig,  half  of  the 
serious  crimes  are  committed  by  people  un- 
der 18  years  of  age,  mostly  boys.  Two  thirds 
of  all  the  serious  crime  Is  committed  by 
people  under  28  years  of  age.  It  is  that  young 
group  of  criminals  coming  into  the  criminal 
law  system  which  provides  the  principal 
Imput  into  the  penal  institutions.  If  we 
could  stop  the  young  men  and  some  women 
coming  Into  the  crime  population  we  would 
have  gained  some  substantial  success  in  re- 
ducing and  curbing  crime  in  this  covmtry. 
Well  there  again,  what  do  you  do  with 
these  boys  and  girls  who  get  into  trouble? 
Well  a  lot  of  these  boys  and  girls  could  be 
saved  in  high  school  and  m  grammar  school 
Our  Committee  held  hearings  in  six  cities 
on  drugs  in  the  schools  and  we  found  out 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  schools 
to  curb  drugs  and  crime  but  they  don't  have 
the  money  again.  So  we've  Introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  500  million  dollars  federal  aid 
to  the  schools  to  get  a  teacher  that  knows 
something  about  drugs  or  some  other  person 
In  the  faculty  or  on  the  schools  grounds 
who  help  develop  programs  which  will  dis- 
courage the  use  of  drugs  and  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  They  will  also  try  to  teach 
the  parente  themselves  to  recognize  the  evils 
of  the  drug  problem.  We've  had  mothers, 
with  tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks, 
testify  before  our  Committee,  "Why  didn't 
somebody  tell  we  what  was  wrong  with  my 
son?" 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  mother  who  told 
about  her  young  son  coming  home  one  day 
acting  strangely.  He  went  into  the  bedroom 
where  a  little  five  year  old  daughter  was 
asleep.  In  a  few  minutes  time  she  heard  a 
muffled  scream  conUng  out  of  that  bedroom. 
Before  the  mother  could  get  through  a  locked 
door  that  boy  under  the  Infiuenoe  of  drugs 
had  strangled  to  death  a  beautiful  little  five 
year  old  girl.  The  sobbing  mother  said  to  us, 
"Why  dldnt  somebody  help  me  to  recognise 
the  drug  problem — maybe  to  do  something 
about  it." 

And  so  you  know  all  the  things  you  hare 
tried  to  do.  ni  not  take  the  time  to  deline- 
ate them.  Under  the  diversion  program  which 
many  of  you  use.  if  a  boy  comee  up  before 
you  who  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  serious 
crime  before,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Judge  rather  than  putting  him  into  the  Ju- 
dicial system,  you  give  him  an  opportunity 
in  the  community  to  redeem  himself — to 
save  himself  from  a  criminal  career.  If  he 
can't  read  or  write,  you  put  him  in  school. 
If  he's  unskilled,  you  put  htm  through  voca- 
tional training  procedure  If  his  health  needs 
care,  attention  is  paid  to  that  at  the  com- 
munity level;  you  generally  can  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney  enlist  the  support  of  outstand- 
ing clTll  leaders  and  citlasns,  mothers  and 
fathers  to  help  with  those  twys. 


Speaking  to  the  Florida  Bar  Association  in 
Florida  a  Uttle  bit  ago.  I  said,  "Listen  gentle- 
men. When  you're  taking  your  sons  on  your 
next  fishing  or  hunting  trip,  how  about  ask- 
ing your  sons  if  they  have  a  boyfriend  who 
has  been  having  trouble  in  school — maybe 
he  had  dropped  out.  had  begun  to  get  in 
trouble  In  the  community.  Ask  yovir  sons  if 
they  would  like  to  invite  him  to  go  along 
with  you  on  your  fishing  and  hunting  trip 
or  some  other  recreation  that  such  a  boy 
would  find  delightful  and  stimulating." 

We  had  evidence  of  one  nuui,  a  former 
distinguished  opera  singer  now  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  records  who  took  six  months,  paid 
his  own  expenses,  carried  only  a  photogra- 
pher along  besides  the  l>oys  and  took  six 
boys,  who  had  been  in  serious  trouble  In  the 
Juvenile  courts,  on  a  canoe  trip  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  don't 
Imagine  those  six  boys  had  much  time  on 
that  exciting  canoe  trip  to  think  about  crime 
or  to  get  involved  in  crime.  And  what  a  les- 
son that  is  to  us  all  as  to  what  we  may  do. 

These  matters  are  all  commonplace  to  you. 
You  and  I  know  that  public  opinion  is  going 
to  have  to  be  satisfied  if  we  modernize  the 
correctional  Institutions,  If  we  show  some 
consideration  for  these  boys  and  girls  who 
have  gotten  into  trouble  in  the  local  com- 
munity. And  you  are  the  voice  to  speak  to 
the  people.  They  will  listen  to  you  because 
you  wlU  be  telling  them  you  are  their  pro- 
tector and  you  are  trying  to  get  them  to  help 
you  to  save  them  from  more  grievous  crime 
that  these  young  people  may  oommlt  in  the 
years  ahead  if  they  are  not  diverted  from 
crime  in  their  youth . 

I  close  with  this.  Not  long  ago  my  wife  and 
I  visited  in  northern  England  a  fanK>us  old 
house  which  had  been  for  a  long  tinae  the 
home  of  a  famous  English  famUy.  As  we 
went  through  this  house,  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  plaque  on  the  wall  and 
then  we  learned  that  In  World  War  n  the 
two  children  of  this  home  had  gone  forth  to 
war,  a  boy  and  a  girl — one  of  them  to  North 
Africa  and  one  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
neither  one  ever  came  back  And  here  Is  what 
this  plaque  said  cooung  as  It  were  from  that 
absent,  never-to-retum  boy  and  girl  of  that 
home: 

"When  you  go  home,  remember  us  and  say 
far  your  tomorrow :  We  gave  ours  today." 

And  so.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  better 
tomorrow,  It  behooves  aU  of  us  to  do  all  we 
can  so  to  spend  otir  today  that  that  better 
tomorrow  will  someday  happily  arrive. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


STUDY  OP  THE   DESERT  TRAIL  AS 
A  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAIL 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ULLKL^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968. 
the  Naticxial  Trails  Act  designated  two 
well-known  hiking  trails  as  national 
scenic  trails  and  proTlded  for  the  study 
of  14  others  for  possible  deslgnatkin. 
Today.  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
SMithortze  a  study  of  the  Desert  Trail  for 
InduslcKi  as  a  national  scenic  trull. 

The  Desert  Trail  concept  Is  a  most 
unique  one.  and  I  feel  it  should  be  care- 
full>-  considered  as  a  potential  addition 
to  the  national  s^-stem.  Unlike  most 
trails  under  study  or  in  the  system,  this 
trail  will  cross  primarily  desert  lazxis 
rather  than  mountain  ridge  crests.  The 
fact  that  pfopoeed  routes  cross  ^^ery  tit- 
tle private  land  izKreases  the  feasibility 
for  this  project.  This  Desert  Trail  wUl 
help  meet  the  outdoor  recrea.tlon  needs 
of  the  a%*erage  person  with  Umlted  fl- 
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nancial  resources.  And  it  will  help  to 
preserve  the  unique  geological,  biolog- 
ical, historical,  and  scenic  attributes  of 
the  Western  desert  region. 

The  idea  for  a  Desert  Trail  originated 
with  one  of  my  constituents,  Russell 
Pengelly.  a  high  school  biology  teacher 
at  Burns  Union  High  School  in  Bums, 
Oreg.  Mr.  Pengelly  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous recreation  potential  of  such  a 
trail  and  has  been  generating  public  sup- 
port for  his  idea  for  over  8  years.  A  Des- 
ert Trail  Association  was  formed  last 
year  to  help  stimulate  Interest,  and  they 
are  now  meeting  monthly  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  project. 

Without  anj-  formal  Government  sup- 
port or  funding,  a  tentative  trail  has 
teen  plotted  through  Idaho,  Oregon.  Ne- 
vada, California,  and  Arizona.  Some 
study  has  also  been  made  of  a  possible 
route  through  portions  of  Washington. 
However,  the  traU  has  developed  primar- 
ily as  a  point-to-point  route  through  a 
particular  area  rather  than  as  a  step-by- 
step  speci^ed  trail.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Fish  and  Wlldhfe  Serv- 
ice, the  Forest  Service,  several  State 
agencies  and  local  conservation  groups 
have  helped  put  together  a  tentative  trail, 
with  special  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
crossing  private  land  wherever  possible. 
The  route  would  begin  at  the  Canadian 
border  in  northwest  Idaho,  pass  through 
northern  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon,  north- 
em  and  eastern  Nevada  U)  Hoover  Dam, 
along  the  Colorado  River  in  southern 
California,  and  into  Arizona  to  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

Some  development  has  already  oc- 
curred in  Oregon.  One  section,  beginning 
near  Diamond  Craters,  passes  through 
the  Malheur  National  Wilderness  Ref- 
uge, to  Page  Springs,  then  to  the  summit 
of  Steens  Mountain. 

In  Idaho,  the  proposed  route  goes  south 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  Priest 
River,  then  southeast  near  the  Idaho- 
Montana  border  through  Lolo  Pass,  then 
southwest  toward  Homestead.  Oreg. 

In  Oregon,  it  goes  from  Homestead  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  Malheur  National 
Forest  near  Drewsy,  then  down  the  Mal- 
heur River  to  Malheur  Cave,  across  Dia- 
mond Cra^rs  and  tlirough  the  Malheur 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  Page 
Springs.     It  crosses     Steens     Mountain 

drops  to  the  Alvord  Desert,  and  then  pro-' 
ce«ls  south  to  Denio,  Nev. 

In  Nevada,  the  BLM  suggests  a  route 
across  Black  Rock  E>esert.  paralleling 
US.  80  to  Hallect  turning  southward 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ruby 
Mountains.  Below  Ruby  Lake,  it  swin^ 
east,  then  southward  passing  east  of  Las 
Vegas.  An  alternative  route  passing 
southwesterly  from  Ruby  Lake  enters 
California  near  Death  Valley  National 
Monument. 

Califomlans  propose  a  route  through 
the  Mojave  and  Colorado  Deserte  and 
along  the  Colorado  River  into  Arizona 
near  Yuma.  In  Arizona,  it  would  proceed 
southeasterly  to  the  Mexican  border. 

An  additional  advantage  of  this  desert 
trail  win  be  acceas,  since  it  will  be  open 
almost  year  round.  Only  travel  by  foot 
or  horse  wlD  be  permitted  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  true  recreaUonai  experience  of 
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hiking  In  and  exploring  the  desert  for 
others.  This  trail  will  eventually  be  a 
most  significant  addition  to  our  national 
trails  system,  and  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  study  measure,  wliich  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  10634 
A  bui  to  authorize  the  Secr  tary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the  feaal- 
bUlty  of  esUbllshlng  the  Desert  TraU  as 
a  national  scenic  trail. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection 
(c)  of  section  6  of  the  NaUonal  Trails  System 
Act  Is  amenced  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

••(15)  The  Desert  TraU,  which  extends 
from  the  Cancdlan  border  o:  Idaho,  throiogh 
parts  of  Oregon.  Washington.  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arizona,  to  the  Mexican  border.^' 


MUSEUM  SERVICES  ACT 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Museum  Services  Act 
wtiich  would  provide  assistance  for  a 
variety  of  supportive  programs  of  essen- 
tial value  to  museums  in  this  country. 

For  many  years,  the  museums  in  our 
Nation  have  been  primarUy  dependent 
upon  local  and  State  support  to  provide 
the  basic  services  many  of  our  citizens 
enjoy  each  year,  but  now,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  support  is  insufficient  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  services. 
Every  museum  in  this  country  offers 
something  unique,  and  each  deserves  the 
chance  to  continue  to  serve  its  com- 
munity. Federal  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
over  the  past  several  years,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  it  expand  into 
this  important  area.  There  is  no  greater 
reward  to  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
professionals  staffing  our  museums  than 
the  awed  look  on  a  child's  face  while 
viewing  the  exhibits  at  a  museum.  My  bill 
seeks  to  insure  the  ability  of  our 
museimis  to  provide  our  citizens,  young 
and  old,  with  cultural  riches  only  a 
museum  can  give. 

A  brief  description  of  the  bill's  major 
provisions  follows: 

First.  The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  miiseums  In  their  ed- 
ucational role,  and  to  assist  them  in 
modernizing  their  methods  and  facilities. 
Second.  An  Institute  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Museum  Services  would  be 
created  wlthun  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  oversee  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  under 
the  bill. 

Third.  The  Institute  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  museums  to  in- 
crease and  Improve  museum  services 
through:  First,  construction  or  installa- 
tion of  displays.  Interpretations,  and  ex- 
hibitions in  order  to  improve  services  to 
the  public;  second,  development  and 
maintenance  of  professionally  trained  or 
otherwise  experienced  staff;  third,  con- 
tributions to  administrative  costs  for  pre- 
serving   and    maintaining    their   collec- 


tion, exhibiting  them  to  the  public  and 
providing  educational  programs  to  the 
public  through  the  use  of  their  collec- 
tions; fourth,  development  of  cooperative 
traveling  exhibitions,  meeting  transpor- 
tation costs,  and  Identifying  and  locating 
collections  available  for  loan;  fifth,  con- 
servation of  artifacts  and  art  objects; 
and.  sixth,  development  and  carrying  out 
of  specialized  programs  for  specific  seg- 
ments of  the  public— such  as  programs 
for  urban  neighborhoods,  rural  areas,  In- 
dian reservaUons.  penal  and  other  State 
institutions. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  grants  made  un- 
der this  program  could  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  cost  for  which 
the  grant  was  made. 

Fifth.  The  InsUtute  would  be  author- 
ized to  accept  private  donations,  be- 
quests, and  gifts  for  use  as  described 
above. 

Sixth.  The  bill  would  authorize  $25 
mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $30  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
years. 

Seventh.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act 
the  term  "museum"  is  defined  as  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  institution 
which  Is  organized  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  essentially  educational  or  esthetic 
purposes,  employs  a  professional  staff 
owns  and  maintains  tangible  objects 
and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a  ree- 
ular  basis. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
O  Nbill)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  officiai 
business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends)  .  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Heinz  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Arends  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  officiai 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today  and 
October  2.  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Abends  • ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Henderson)  .  for  today,  on 
account  of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Cronin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
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Mr.  McClosket,  for  1  hour,  on  Octo- 
ber 2. 

Mr.  FrNDLKY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiouLA)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoNTER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Diggs,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Satterfiild,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  4. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge)  for  30  minutes  on  Octo- 
ber 2  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ashley,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
Is  estimated  by  the  PubUc  Printer  to 
cost  $940.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  To  WELL  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBXLI. 

Mr.  Keup  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Member  tat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Regula)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OuNTKR)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Conyers  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  db  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 


Mr.  Hxlstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  QuNTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  JoNKs  of  Tennessee  in  six  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Grutiths. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Dilaney. 

Mr.  KocH  in  three  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  1116.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Algona.  Iowa,  for  airport  pxirpoees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  suljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  2.  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  \yere  taken  from  th« 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  nrt>an  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Improve  and 
simplify  laws  relating  to  housing  and  hous- 
ing assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  74-4,  finding  that  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  F-5  mUltary  air- 
craft. Is  Important  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  (Xwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  Onal 
determinations  of  the  (Commission  In  docket 
Noe.  30  and  48,  the  Fort  SiU  Apache  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  the  Chiricahua  Apache  Tribe, 
et  al..  plaintiffs.  ▼.  The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  and  docket  Nos.  30-A 
and  48-A.  The  Fort  SUl  Apache  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa. The  Chiricahua  Apache  Tribe,  et  al., 
plaintiffs,  V.  The  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  283.  The  Mohave  Indians  Who  are 
Members  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes, 
and  others,  plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  and  docket  No.  395. 
(Consolidated)  Mohave  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  and  Others. 
plaintiffs,  v  The  United  States  of  Amerioa, 
defendant,  pursuant  to  as  USC  70t:  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


.  1400.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Buraau 
of  Land  Management.  Department  of  th«  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  negotiated 
sales  contracts,  made  under  Public  Law  87- 
689  (79  SUt.  687)  tor  disposal  of  materials 
during  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30.  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1401 .  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administrative  processes  under 
which  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
wUl  operate  In  carrying  out  the  national 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  program, 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  Law  92-^23: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  profKJsed  transfer  of  the  Lexing- 
ton (Ky.)  Clinical  Beaearch  Onter  trc»n 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-585:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Oommunlcatioas  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  p>endlng 
ap>pllcations  and  bearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  August  81,  1973.  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Ck)mmunlcatlon8  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (^mmerce. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  656.  657.  and  2112  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1405  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Antitrust  Division),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  general 
reform  and  modernization  of  the  Patent 
Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  '^ 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  o*  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  cutlers  suspending  deportation,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  [8 
VSC.  1254(c)  (1)  1;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative OfBce  of  the  VS.  Ckjurts:  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  28.  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure, 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
membership  of  Courts  of  Appeal  sitting  en 
banc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  at  the  .\rmy.  dated 
September  27,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompkanylng  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Kansas  River  navigation.  Law- 
rence to  Mouth.  Kans..  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 26.  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-ieo<;  to  the 
Cocnmlttee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Ulustrattons 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  .fdministra- 
tlon.  transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal 
year  1973  on  grants  by  NASA  in  which  title 
to  equipment  was  vested  under  42  UiC. 
1892.  pursuant  to  42  V£.C  1893;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

RiTKTvcD  FtoM  THi  CoupTmcuja  Gkneilu. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  ComptroUer 
CJeneral  of  the  United  States,  tnuistnlttlnf 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  administered  by  the 
Pood  and  NutriUon  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlculHire.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-433  (80  Stat.  734):  to  the  Coounltte*  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
lOmitUd  from  the  Record  of  Sept.  26,  X973] 

Mr.  STAOQKRS:  Committee  on  IntirsUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJi.  9«8I.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  and  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  aUocate  crude  ou  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing or  Imminent  shortages  and  dislocations 
in  the  national  distribution  system  which 
Jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fj^^iJ®  provide  for  the  delegation  of  au- 
thorlty;  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-631).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union.  o«»««i 

[Submitted  Oct.  1,  1973] 
Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference  report  on  S.  1317  (Kept.  No.  93-532) 
Ordered  to  be  printed  »«-—;. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resoluUons  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ANNTJNZIO 
HJI.  10594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Hevenue  Code  of  ,954  to  provide  a  b^ 
•5.000  exemption  from  Income  tax  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensloii.  or 
other  retirement  beneflte;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  ^-^u^uutiee 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself.    Mr 

JoNis  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Robots  Mr" 

TT  o     ,xf„^,  ^-  C'^^szK.  and  Mr.  Howard)  .•' 

H.R.    10595.    A   bin    to    amend    the   act    of 

^^^  r^  ,"^"  ^  P'^''****  'Of  construction 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr  BINOHAM- 
H^.    10596.    A    bill    to    improve    museum 
semces;  u>  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

By  Mr.  BROYHILX  of  Virginia  ■ 
HB.    10597.  A   blU   to  reorganize  the  gov- 
ernmental structure   within   the   Dlstrlc!  of 
Columbia   by  providing   for  two   munlcioal 

^e  ^t,  '^'^'"^  ^*^  °'  Washlng,!in.  iS 
Xhe  City  of  Washington;  to  provide  a  char- 
ter for  local  government  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
oe'' ^^^"^  "^  •««Pt*nce  by  a  majority 
„  ^l  I^^^  qualified  electors  l£  the 
cl  v  Of  Washington  to  delegate  certain  l^- 
Wative  powers  to  the  local  government;  lo 
impleme.'.t  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
^^J^L^^^"  Purposea;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Dutrlct  of  Columbia.  "^^i.w 

^-"^^   CARTER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Was )  : 

R,fJ?  »^K*  "'"  "^  «tabllsh  an  Office  of 
K^y  ^^^  "^^^^  *^«  Department  of 
H«a..h.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  a«- 

^  r!!L';^t  development  and  demonstration 
ot  rural  health  care  delivery  modeu  and 
components;  u.  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
axid  Foreign  Commerce.  '^'"tote 

By  Mr   CONTE: 
H_R    VOW    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income^ 
incentives  to  improve  the  economics  of  re- 

wl^r.^^"*  *****^  **  "«  Committee  on 
ways  and  Mea.^s 

By  Mr  CONTE  (for  himself  Mr 
W*i*H.  Mr.  T*moir.  Mr  Dwholm 
Mr  RocsH.  Mr  THowr.  Mr  Hoa- 
»ta.  Mr.  Eruis  of  Tennewiee  Mr 
KrrcHr.M.  Mr  Mivsmall  of  Ohio. 
Mr  Smca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Roa- 
KtiTHAL.  Mr.  OsAT.  Mr  Wow  Pat  Mr 
Wam.  Mr  Mom.  Mr  Fuh.  Mr.  Ouw- 


THt,  Mr.  BxRGLAm),  Mr.  LBoanr,  Mr. 
ScHZKLx,   Mr.   Fattntbot,   Mr.   Hxl- 
STOSKJ,  Mr.  TtsaivAi*,  and  Mr.  Maz- 
zou)  : 
HJI.  10600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   SUtes   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans"  pension  and  compen- 
sation  will   not   have   the   amount   of   such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases   in   monthly  social  security   bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterana*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  J«r.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nicaou.  Mr.  Fas- 
CBU.,  Mr.  HowAao.  Mr.  Bataus.  Mr. 
PowKu.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Flowibs.   Mr. 
QxTTx.  Mr.  Wn-ijAMs.  Mr   PsrTKa,  Mr. 
FtTLTOK.  Mr.  AacHER.  Mr.  Cttlvhi,  Mr. 
RncLE.  Mr.  MoBGAN,  Mr.  Btjchanan, 
Mr.  Stttdds,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  CHAXI.K8  Wilson  of  Tezaa. 
and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York)  : 
HJI.  10601.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States   Code    to   make    certain    that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  copensa- 
tlon  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion   or    compensation    reduced    because    of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Binchaic. 
Mr.  Stakk,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  Hawkins.   Mr.   Bbowk  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr  Rncu.  Mr. 
Blackbttkn,   and   Mr    Hasbington) 
HJl.    10602.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance   to    cities,    combinations    of    cities 
public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  improving  po- 
lice-community relations,  encouraging  citi- 
zen   involvement   in   crime   prevention   pro- 
grams,  volunteer  service  programs,   and  In 
other  cooperative  efTorts  In  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
HR.  10603.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  ses  or  marital  status  In 
the  granting  of  credit,  and  to  make  certain 
changes    with   respect    to   the   civU    UabUlty 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 
HJI.   10604.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S    Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in   the  Department  of  Housing  and   Urban 
Development,  to  assist  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernmente  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  death 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,    to    Increaae    the    effectiveness    and    co- 
ordination   of    Are    prevention    and    control 
agencies   at   aU   levels   of  government    and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  GXJNTER 
HJI.   10605    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act.    as    reenacted    and 
amended    by    the    Agricultural     Marketing 
A^^eement  Act  of   1937.   so  as  to  authorize 
certam   grapefruit   marketing   orders   which 
provide   for  an  assessment  against  handlers 
lor   the  purpose   of  financing  a  marketinj? 
promotion    program    to   also   provide    for   a 
credit  against  such  assessment  in  the  case 
of  handlers  who  expend  directly  for  market- 
ing^ promotion;    to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 

By  Mr  HARRINOTON  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  • 
HH  10606.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  poetlng 
information  in  poat  offices  with  re«)ect  to 
regUtratlon.  voting,  and  communicating  with 
lawinaker.;  to  the  Commttee  on  Poat  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H  II   10607    A  bill  to  establUh  an  Office  of 

^I^L  ^^^  *"*''"  ^^'  D«P»rtment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
stot  in  the  development  and  demonstration 
of    rural    health    care    delivery    models    and 

r;^?^"*."'*'^^  ^*"  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  H08MER: 
HJI.  10608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  reallne  naval  districts    and 
for   other  purpoees;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services, 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself 
Mr.  Stdgkb  of  Wisconaln,   and  Mr' 
Zablocxi)  : 
HJI.  10608.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "open  cities"  program  be- 
tween    the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmaelf,  lix.  Bell 
Mr.  AsHLXT,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bbown 
of   CallfornU.    Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr. 
CowTK.  Mr.  CowTKBs,  Mr.  Dakixlsok 
Mr.  Dan»A*j,  Mr.  EcKHAairr,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABDs  of  California,  Mr.  HAaamoTON 
and  Mr.  Hklstdski  ) : 
HJi.  10610.  A  bill  to  assure  the  conatltu- 
tlonal  right  of  privacy  by  regulating  auto- 
matically processed  flies   identifiable   to   In- 
dividuals;   to  the   Committee   on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bell 
Mr.   LEccrrr.   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.   Mrr- 

CHXLL    of    Maryland.    Mr.    Moaklit 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pkppkb,  Mr.  Pooell,  Mr. 
Ranckl,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Sa«- 
BANEs.  Mr.  Seibebuno,  Mr.  Wabk  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJI.    10611.   A   blU   to  assiire  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  privacy  by  regulating  auto- 
matically  processed    files   identifiable  to   In- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr.    KYR06    (for    himself,    Mr 
Fuqda,  Mr.  SHBrvra,  and  Mr   Sebe- 

LITTS)  : 
HJI.  10612.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
sist In  the  development  and  demonstration 
Of  rural  health  care  delivery  models  and  com- 
ponents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  Mr.  Ash- 
bbook,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Matsdnaca,     Mr.     McCloskxt.  '  Mr. 
RiXGLE,   and   Mr.   Robinson   of   Vir- 
ginia) : 
HJI.  10613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  income  Ux  returns  by 
and  the  disclosure  of  information  therein  to" 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PIKE    (for  himself  and   Mr 
King ) : 
HR.  10614.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction  at   military   Installations,  and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
HR.    10615    A    bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
August  6.  1958.  72  Stat.  497.  relating  to  serv- 
ice as  chief  Judge  of  a  US.  district  court- 
to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  10616.  A  bill  to  provide  to  the  U3 
magistrates  alternative  means  of  disposition 
of  certain  offenders  In  minor  offense  cases 
prior  to  trial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROOERS : 
.J^^  10817  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  in  regard  to 
the  authority  conferred  by  that  section  with 
respect  to  petroleum  producU;  to  the  Com- 
ralttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Staooebs.  Mr  Ktbos.  Mr.  Prcteb  Mr. 
STMDfOTON.   Mr.   Rot,   Mr.   Nelsen, 
Mr.  Caxtcb.  Mr.  Hastinos.  Mr.  Heinz. 
and  tAr  Hudnttt)  : 
H  R.  10618.  A  bill.  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Systems  Act  of  1973;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interrtate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    RONCALLO  of  New  York 
HR   10619   A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cation.  Act  r.f  ib34  with  respect  to  presenU- 
ilon  of  controversial  issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance on  comedy  shows;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR.  10630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive area  emergency  medical  services 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  8TBELMAN    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wtub,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Bbxaux.  and 
Mr.  Stokes)  : 
HJI.  10621.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director   of   the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget  shaU  be  subject  to  conflrmatlMj  by 
the   Senate;    to   the   Committee  on   Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJI.  10622.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  di^oa&l 
of  sUlcon  carbide  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TEAOCTE  of  CalUomia: 
HR.  10623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  payment  of  the  annual 
reporting  fee  to  certain  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJI.  10624.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary-  of  Agrlcui- 
ture  to  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility   of   establishing   the    Desert   Trail 
as  a  national  scenic  trail;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska: 
HR.   10625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting   certain    fishing    in    VB.    waters    In 
order  to  revise  the  penalty  for  violating  the 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hah- 
BiNCTON,    Ms.    Abzttg.    and    Mr     Ed- 
wards of  California)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   319.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  observance  of  human  rights 
in    Chile;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs.  " 


By    Mr.    HXTBER     (for    hlmaelf.     Mr 

Bbown  of  California,   Mr.   Oilman, 

Mr.   OtTNTKB,  Mr.  Hechlxk  of  West 

Virginia,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Roncaixo 

of  New  York,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Wal- 

Diz.  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

H.   Con.    Res.    320.   Concurrent   reaolutton 

offering  honorary  citizenship  of  the  United 

States   to   Alexander   Solzhenitsyn   and  An- 

drey   Sakharov;    to    the   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER : 
H.R.  Res.  671.  Resolution  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  VS.  Ambassador 
to  Austria  be  withdrawn  until  the  Austrian 
Government  reinstates  ite  policy  permitting 
transit  for  Soviet  Jews;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY : 
H.     Res.     572.     Resolution     directing     the 
Attorney    General    to   inform   the   House    of 
certain    facU;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HAIiEY: 

HJI.  loeae.  a  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tW7  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  In  Florida  to  John  Carter  and 
Martha  B.  Carter;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

HJI.  10627.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Baxter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials  were   presented   and   referred   as 
follows : 

308.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  providing  assistance  to  Nlcaraguan  earth- 
quake victims;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

809.  Also,  memwlal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  com- 
memorative postage  stamps  in  recognition 
of  the  contributions  of  the  Nation's  hunters 
and  fishermen;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


PETITIONS,  ETC.  / 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petlUohs 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

296.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Fourth  Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature 
Salpan,  Mariana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Services  C<wp.,  to  the  Mlcrone- 
slan  L«gal  Islands,  reUtive  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

297.  Also.  peUUon  of  Simeon  Mongcopa  and 
GuiUormo  Alcoran,  Dumaguete  city  Philip- 
pines, relauve  to  compensaiton  for  Uj8 
guerrillas  In  the  Philippines  during  World 
War  H;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

298.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ohio  Young  Dem- 
^rata.  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  relative  to  the 
Hatch  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

299.  Also,  petition  of  E.  D  Guess.  Fowler, 
Colo.,  relative  to  the  broadcast  license  of 
radio  station  WXUR;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce. 

300.  Also,  petition  of  Ronald  Del  Ralne, 
Marlon,  m.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  C<Knmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

301.  Also,  petition  of  the  Munlcioal  Coun- 
cu,  Irvington,  NJ.,  relaUve  to  the  death 
penalty;  to  the  Oommitte©  on  the  Judiciary. 

302.  Also,  petition  of  Stephen  L  Suffet! 
Kew  Gardens,  NY.,  and  others.  relaUve  to 
impeachment  of  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— .J/owrfay,  October  /,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYIR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  has  brought  us  safely  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  week,  rule  over  us  in  this 
Chamber  that  first  we  may  love  Thee 
with  our  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and 
strength  and  then  serve  this  Nation  and 
Its  people  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
Transfigure  every  duty,  great  and  small, 
that  we  may  work  with  constancy  and 
joy.   Keep   us   from    faUlng  or  falling. 
Keep  our  goals  high,  our  vision  clear,  our 
minds  keen.  In  the  end  grant  us  thank- 
ful hearts  for  having  labored  here  to 
advance  Thy  kingdom. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vn,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday 
September  28,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


SENATOR  HUGHES  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1973.  published  an  editorial  en- 
tlUed  "Senator  Hughes  Will  Be  Missed." 

I  read  in  pwirt  as  follows : 

Current  wisdom  holds  that  next  vear  w^ui 
be  a  fruitful  one  for  the  Democrats' in  Oon- 
greaalonal  races,  so  the  announcement  that 
a  liberal  Democrat  wUl  not  seek  re-elecUon 
could  be  dismissed  as  a  minor  flaw  In  an 
otherwise  rosy  picture  But  when  tha  loss  ts 
someone  as  energeUc,  hard-workii\g  and  de- 
cent as  Iowa's  Harold  Hughes.  obaM^«rs  of 


aU  poliucal  persuasions  who  care  about  an 
effecUve  Senate  cannot  but  be  saddened. 

Further  on  It  states : 

His  political  triumphs  w«re  parUctUarlv 
noteworthy  because  of  his  background  as  a 
largely  self-educated  former  truck  driver  and 
a  reformed  alcohoUc  In  the  Senate  he  has 
pressed  vigorously  for  refcam  of  the  naUons 
drug  laws  and  for  more  sympathy  and  »t- 
tenuon  for  victims  of  alcoholism. 

We  wish  the  Senator  success  in  his  new 
endeavors,  but  we  can't  help  feeling  he  wui 
be  sorely  missed  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   have   this   editorial   printed   in   the 

RKCOIU). 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

SKNATOa    HCCHKS    WlU.     Bx     Ml9aB> 

Current  wladom  holds  that  next  y»ar  wiu 
be  a  fruitful  one  for  the  Democrats  m  Con- 
gressional ra.-es.  so  the  announcement  that  • 
liberal  Democrat  wUl  mn  sMk  r»-electloa 
ci^uld  be  dismissed  as  a  aunor  flaw  in  an 
otherwise  rtwr  picture.  But  »-hen  the  loss  ts 
someone  as  enerp^tk-.  hard-working  a:id  de- 
cent as  Iowa's  Harold  Hughe*,  observers  of 
aU  pollUcaJ  persuasi^ms  whi>  care  about  an 
•ffecuve  SMiate  «luuo«  but  be  saddenetl 

Senator  Hughe*  says  he  wiu  fflve  up  his 
ae«t  and  de\-ote  his  time  as  a  lav  -rcrkw  to 
t»-o  religious  f.MiudaUous.  The  foundations- 
gain  ts  the  Seoate-s  lo«a  After  sarrin*  ihT*» 
t*rms  as  governor  of  the  usually  RepubUcmn 
»t«t«  of  Iowa,  be  WM  alected  to  the  Seoat* 
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In  1968,  even  thoiigh  low&ns,  as  expected, 
gave  Preftldent  Nixon  a  solid  majority  In  that 
year's  presidential  race. 

His  political  trliunphs  were  pxarticiilarly 
noteworthy  because  of  his  background  as  a 
largely  self-educated  former  truck  driver  and 
a  reformed  alcoholic.  In  the  Senate  he  has 
pressed  vlgoroiisly  for  reform  of  the  nation's 
drug  laws  and  for  more  sympathy  and  at- 
tention for  victims  of  alcoholism. 

He  has  also  been  a  consistent  critic  of 
the  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Indochina 
and  was  Instrumental  in  uncovering  the  se- 
cret bombing  campaign  In  Cambodia  and  the 
supposedly  unauthorized  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  during  jierlods  of  negotiation  In  late 
1971  and  early  1973. 

We  wish  the  Senator  success  in  his  new 
endeavors,  but  we  cant  help  feeling  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
contributions  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  have  been 
very  considerable.  He  will  be.  Indeed, 
very  much  missed  In  this  Chamber. 

He  has  made  a  decision  of  conscience. 
We  must  honor  him  for  tliat.  We  in  the 
Senate  are  aware  how,  more  often  than 
not,  problems  of  conscience  beset  us  and 
tiard  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

This  decision  of  the  Senator  does  him 
great  credit.  In  Iowa,  what  needs  now 
to  be  taken  as  a  lesson  by  both  political 
parties  is  to  find  in  the  candidate  of  each 
party  men  and  women  who  are  hard 
working,  energetic,  and  decent  and  let 
them  contend  against  each  other,  fairly 
and  honorably,  let  them  advocate  their 
causes,  their  beliefs,  their  intentions,  sis 
fugitive  men  of  this  body  in  their  desire 
to  serve  their  country,  their  State,  and 
their  oeople.  and  let  them  be  chosen 
along  those  lines  and  with  those  Impor- 
tant principles  in  mind;  because  I  think 
the  next  election  will  probably  turn  not 
only  in  Iowa  but  around  the  country  on 
the  character  and  the  personalities  of  the 
individuals  on  the  issues  which  they  gen- 
erate and  on  the  judgment  of  the  people 
whether  the  candidate  is  really  good  for 
them  and  whether  he  has  their  interest 
genuinely  at  heart.  The  public  Is  per- 
fectly capable  of  passing  on  the  differing 
philosophies  as  they  evolve. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  extrsmeous  is- 
sues which  have  occupied  our  time,  our 
thoughts,  and  our  concerns  so  much  in 
Washington  will  be  major  is.sues  In  the 
campaign  for  Federal  offices  or,  for  that 
matter,  State  offices,  as  recent  elections 
have  tended  to  illustrate 

I  hope  that  In  the  course  of  the  next 
campaign  we  can  convince  the  people  of 
this  country  tliat  politics  Is  an  honorable 
profession,  and  that  the  elected  or  would 
be  elected  officials  are  capable  and  are 
worthv  of  the  trust  of  the  people  and  of 
their  franchise.  That  Is  the  way  In  which 
elections  should  be  conducted. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  of  things  here. 
We  have  learned  that  some  things  are  not 
good  for  the  Republic.  We  have  known 
those  things  all  along  but  we  have  .seen 
some  of  them  happen  and  we  know  how 
very  bad  they  are.  I  think  the  public  does, 
too. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  we  will  conduct 
our  campaigns  along  the  lines  I  have 
mentioned. 


Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  la 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Hattizld  made 
when  he  introduced  S.  2502,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  pro- 
viding certain  tax  credits,  are  printed 
In  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovbrn)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  prevlotis   order,   the  distinguished 


COMPROMISE:   KEY  TO  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  shall  speak  briefly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  economy.  I  hope  to  be  making 
a  series  of  statements  on  various  aspects 
of  the  economic  difficulties  that  confront 
our  country  In  the  next  few  weeks.  This 
represents  the  first  in  that  series. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  flaw 
with  the  administration's  economic  pol- 
icy Is  an  almost  panicked  procession  from 
phase  to  phase,  characterized  by  poor 
timing  and  little  forethought,  so  that 
the  overall  effect  is  not  prudence,  con- 
fidence, and  revival,  but  carelessness, 
imcertainty,  and  further  decline. 

Indeed,  the  three  phases  so  far  this 
year,  far  from  promoting  order  in  the 
marketplace,  have  themselves  become  a 
principal  source  of  disorder. 

So  I  was  particularly  disappointed  to 
learn  from  President  Nixon's  news  con- 
ference and  the  subsequent  statements 
of  his  spokesmen  that  phase  IV,  now  only 
2  weeks  old,  seems  to  be  unraveling. 

What  the  President  said  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  and  I  quote: 

A  number  of  my  advisers.  Including,  inci- 
dentally, Arthur  Bums,  have  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  the  answer  to  this  whole 
problem  of  Inflation  is  in  the  tax  structure. 

He  went  on  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
altering  the  Investment  tax  credit  but 
concluded,  and  again  I  quote: 

I  think  a  number  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  on  the  tax  front  which  might 
be  helpful  in  the  control  of  Inflation,  but 
there  Isn't  a  chance  that  a  responsible  biU 
would  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Thereafter,  the  President's  cliief  do- 
mestic advisor,  Mr.  Laird,  floated  the 
President's  trial  balloon  on  a  variable 
investment  tax  credit  and  an  Income  tax 
surcliarge.  That  proposal  appears  to  have 
been  withdrawn,  after  Mr.  Shultz  public- 
ly told  Mr.  Laird  to  "keep  his  cotton 
plckin'  hands  off  economic  policy"  and 
the  prospect  of  a  general  tax  increase 
met  with  a  cool  reception  on  Capitol  Hill. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  all  this : 

First,  that  President  Nixon  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  his  anti-lnflatlon  strategy  but 
he  Is  reluctant  to  seek  from  the  Congress 
the  economic  tools  he  feels  he  needs  to 
restore  price  stability;  and 

Second,  there  Is  a  deep  philosophical 
dispute  among  the  President's  principal 
advisors  over  the  relative  wisdom  of  ccm- 
fiictlng  economic  approeurhes. 

It  la  understandable  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
dissatisfied  with  public  economic  policy 
and  looks  to  the  tax  structure  for  better 
policy. 


The  most  important  thing  for  the 
economy  is  to  achieve  price  stability  and 
orderly  growth.  To  do  this,  the  President 
must  c^t  for  one  economic  approach  or 
the  other.  He  cannot  permit  Mr.  Shultz 
to  step  on  the  fiscal  accelerator  while  Mr. 
Bums  applies  the  monetary  brakes.  For 
if  things  remain  as  they  are  we  will  ex- 
perience the  boom  to  bust  cycle  of  the 
first  Nixon  administration. 

So,  I  hope  that  we  can  renew  now  the 
constructive  search  for  effective  action  to 
curb  Inflation.  Our  economic  problems 
are  so  serious  that  they  transcend  the 
differences  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  I  fear  that  if  effective  steps  are 
not  taken  promptly,  we  face  the  prospect 
of  an  even  more  sei^ous  wage-price  spiral 
next  year — and  perhaps  a  serious  reces- 
sicm. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  in  a  spirit  of 
accommodation.  I  hope  that  these  words 
from  his  opponent  last  year,  coupled 
with  those  of  the  Senate  and  House  ma- 
jority leadership,  will  signal  to  Mr.  Nixon 
that  a  compromise  between  him  and  the 
Congress  is  as  possible  as  It  is  essential. 

For  discussions  I  have  had  with  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  since  our 
return  from  the  August  recess  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  President  will  find 
a  constructive  response  if  he  will  meet 
the  Congress  half  way. 

In  his  second  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  President  said  that  in  addition 
to  his  phase  IV  program,  he  hoped  to 
control  inflation  by  increased  farm  pro- 
duction, keeping  the  Federal  budget 
down,  and  keeping  interest  rates  high. 
He  al§p  acknowledged  that  his  difference 
with  Congress  was  not  on  how  much  to 
spend  but  on  where  to  spend  it.  However, 
the  President  has  remained  r.dament 
about  his  view  of  national  prioritle5,  tak- 
ing the  hard  line  and  threatening  to 
veto  any  bill  that  decreases  his  military 
budget  or  increases  his  civilian  budget. 

So  my  first  suggestion  Is  that  the 
President  sit  down  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  com- 
promise on  the  budget,  costing  out  the 
probable  outlays  for  the  bills  we  will  con- 
sider this  year  and  next  year.  The  key  to 
this  compromise  is  for  the  President  to 
give  at  least  a  little  on  the  military 
budget.  The  bombing  halt  in  Indochina 
and  the  changed  realities  there  since  the 
budget  was  submitted  last  January  alone 
Indicate  that  as  much  as  $3  billion  could 
be  cut  from  military  spending  without 
affecting  the  President's  recommended 
baseline  force.  And  an  inconsequential 
1-  or  2-year  delay  in  the  development  of 
several  weapons  systems  could  save  the 
taxpayer  as  much  as  $3  billion  more. 

The  basis  for  compromise  is  clearly 
present. 

A  major  obstacle  to  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  a  recusal  to  compromise.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  am  confident  If  the 
White  House  manifests  a  genuine  spirit 
of  cooperation,  the  Congress  will  quickly 
conclude  an  agreement  on  overall  spend- 
ing at  a  level  that  Is  both  economically 
sound  and  socially  responsible.  Indeed, 
we,  for  our  part,  have  already  proven  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  by  enacting  a 
budget  celling  even  lower — by  $700  mil- 
lion— than  the  President  requested. 

The  President  may  have  the  votes  for 
his  military  and  overseas  budgets.  But 
it  Ijb  clear  that  he  does  not  have  the  votes 
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for  his  reduced  domestic  program,  except 
by  relying  on  the  veto. 

So  the  best  the  President  can  hope 
for  is  that  Congress  will  pass  the  mili- 
tary and  foreign  programs  he  supports 
and  the  domestic  programs  he  opposes. 
If  this  happens,  we  will  travel  again  the 
imcertaln  path  of  veto  and  impoimd- 
ment — and  that  will  not  moderate,  and 
almost  certainly  will  aggravate — the 
spreading  climate  of  economic  doubt 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  inflationary 
psychology. 

Moreover,  such  a  course  would  threaten 
to  bust  the  budget  in  any  case,  if  and 
when  the  Supreme  Court  rules  on  the 
constitutionality  of  impoundment. 

Reasonable  compromise  would  help 
both  to  resolve  our  economic  crisis  and 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  Presidency 
as  well. 

My  second  suggestion  is  in  the  area  of 
tax  policy.  The  record  inflation  we  have 
seen  recently  has  been  different  in  kind 
from  the  inflation  on  the  first  Nixon 
administration.  And  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason,  as  the  President  has  said,  that 
the  administration's  economic  forecasts 
have  not  been  very  good  tills  year.  The 
1970-71  inflation  was  a  textbook  wage- 
price  spiral.  And  although  some  of  us 
criticized  the  phase  I  and  phase  II  con- 
trols as  biased  in  favor  of  big  business, 
all  agreed  that  temporary  controls  would 
flatten  out  the  wage  curve  and,  there- 
fore, prices. 

But  in  1973  wage  increases  have  been 
moderate.  During  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  wages  rose  at  annual  rate  of 
approximately  6  percent,  while  consumer 
prices  rose  at  a  substantially  higher  rate. 
So  this  time  the  worker  could  not  be 
blamed  for  skjrocketing  prices.  And 
President  Nixon  recognized  this  by 
exempting  wages  from  the  summer  price 
freeze. 

And  congressional  spending  could  not 
convincingly  be  blamed  either.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  for  last  year  was  held  $4  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  recommended 
budget  ceiling.  Moreover,  the  projected 
budget  deficits  for  the  first  two  quarters 
of  this  year  were  sharply  reduced  with 
an  actual  billion -dollar  surplus  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Last  January,  with  wages  under  con- 
trol and  with  Federal  sF>endlng  at  a  level 
the  President  thought  proper,  the  ad- 
ministration relaxed  the  phase  II  con- 
trols in  the  expectation  that  the  infia- 
tlonary  pressures  had  abated. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is  his- 
tory. Consumer  prices  soared,  reaching 
an  annual  rate  of  nearly  10  percent  this 
spring.  Wholesale  prices  shot  forward  at 
an  annual  rate  of  over  20  percent  be- 
tween January  and  Jvme. 

In  sum,  phase  III  was  an  unmitigated 
disaster. 

What  the  administration  had  failed  to 
take  Into  accoimt  was  the  effect  of  the 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  farm  (>ollcles  of 
the  prior  year  and  a  half. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Nixon  practiced  the  eco- 
nomics of  Herbert  Hoover,  seeking  to 
restrain  prices  by  raising  unemployment. 
The  result  was  recession — a  major  reces- 
sion and  Inflation  at  the  same  time.  Job- 
lessness soared  above  6  percent  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  jtunped  6'^  points. 
Then  In  a  stunning  reversal  of  his 


prior  position,  the  President  announced 
he  had  become  a  Keynesian.  His  new 
economic  policy  comprised  elements  of 
fiscal  stimulation  thirough  tax  reduction 
and  increased  Government  spending, 
plus  the  comprehensive  wage  and  price 
controls  his  congressional  critics  had 
advocated.  This,  combined  with  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  money  supply,  resulted 
in  a  degree  of  economic  recovery  by  the 
time  of  his  reelection. 

But  then  Mr.  Nixon,  in  shifting  to 
phase  III,  forgot  the  other  side  of  the 
Keynesian  coin — the  disclpUne  of  re- 
straint. The  economy,  stimulated  by  rec- 
ord budget  deficits  and  multibillion  dol- 
lar tax  breaks  to  big  business  raced  for- 
ward at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate.  And 
Uiis  expauision  proportionately  increased 
the  demand  for  industrial  commodities. 
This  increased  commodity  demand 
sharply  escalated  the  prices  manufac- 
turers had  to  pay  for  material  and  in 
turn  the  prices  consimiers  had  to  pay 
for  goods.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  crude  materials  went  up  at  a  rate 
of  18  percent,  fuel  and  power,  18  percent; 
lumber,  30  percent;  wool,  20  percent; 
petroleum  products,  30  percent  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  As  a  result,  wholesale 
prices  also  increased  sharply — the  cost 
of  consumer  finished  goods  rose  at  a 
rate  of  19.4  percent,  durable  goods  9.8 
percent,  Industrial  commodities  12.6  per- 
cent and  petroleima  products  a  whopping 
61.8  percent. 

Arthur  Bums,  as  Cliairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  economy  was  expanding  too  fast 
and  that  serious  dem£ind-pull  infiation 
would  result.  And  when  his  warning 
went  unheeded  by  Mr.  Shuitz  and  Mr. 
Stein,  he  did  what  he  could  to  slow  eco- 
nomic growth  by  increasing  interest 
rates  to  record  levels. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve's  high-inter- 
est policy  has  been  only  a  mixed  success. 
Monetary  policy  is  at  best  a  rough  hewn 
tool.  It  has  reduced  real  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product  from  8  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to  less  than 
3  percent  in  the  second  quarter  and  an 
estimated  4  percent  in  the  third  quarter. 
And    tills    slowed    growth    has    been 
bought  at  great  cost.  Because  money  Is 
in  short  supply,  housing  starts  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  by  as  much  as  one  quar- 
ter to  one  third  next  year.  If  that  Is  al- 
lowed to  happen,  the  cost  to  the  economv 
will  be  between  $12  to  $16  billion  in  the 
housing  industry  alone,  not  to  mention 
the  secondary  effect  on  related  industries. 
This  would  repeat  the  kind  of  needless 
dLslocaUon  which  led  to  the  first  Nixon 
recession. 

The  second  cost  of  this  high  interest 
rate  policy  has  been  the  redistribution  of 
income  from  the  worker  and  the  con- 
sumer to  big  business  in  the  form  of  in- 
flated profits.  The  loss  of  real  income  by 
working  people  threatens  to  inspire  the 
kind  of  wage-price  spiral  we  had  in 
1970-71. 

Beyond  these  factors,  high  interest 
rates  are  a  direct  cost  of  living  hardship 
on  all  those  who  depend  on  credit — es- 
pecially small  merchants,  farmers,  home 
buyers,  and  consumers  at  large.  For  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  by  raising  inter- 
est rates  amounts  to  an  actual  increase 
in  their  cost  of  living. 


A  further  irony  of  the  high  interest 
rate  policy  Is  that  the  higher  cost  of  bor- 
rowing for  the  Government  means  a 
probable  addition  to  Uie  Federal  budget 
of  some  $4  billion  this  year  alone  in  the 
form  of  increased  interest  on  Govern- 
ment debt. 

This  is  the  economic  schizophrenia  of 
present  economic  policy.  Mr.  Shultz  Is 
heating  up  the  economy  by  tax  incentives 
to  big  business  while  Mr.  Bums  tries  to 
cool  it  down  by  making  the  cost  of  money 
more  expensive. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  in  effect  replaced  Isdssez 
faire  economics  with  helter-skelter 
economics. 

And  the  end  result  of  contradictory 
economic  policy  is  that  Federal  spending 
goes  up,  economic  expansion  continues, 
inflation  soars,  and  consumers  are  priced 
out  of  the  money  market. 

Moreover,  the  most  recent  economic 
evidence,  indicates  that  the  risk  of  re- 
cession Is  real.  Due  to  the  food  inflation 
this  year,  consumers  now  have  fewer 
dollars  to  spend  for  other  goods  and 
services.  And  so  we  saw  a  1.6-percent  de- 
crease in  orders  for  durable  goods  in 
August. 

This  phenomenon  wiU  clearly  continue 
in  the  montlis  ahead  as  the  August 
wholesale  price  rise — which  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  75  percent — is 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  imder 
phase  rv  rules.  And  unless  we  achieve 
price  stability,  sharp  reductions  in  de- 
mand will  result  in  decreased  produc- 
tion and  high  imemployment. 

Since  the  rate  of  decline  in  real  income 
has  been  greater  this  summer  than  dur- 
ing the  comparable  period  in  the  first 
Nixon  recession,  the  risk  of  a  more  seri- 
ous recession  is  proportionately  greater. 
Thus,  if  Mr.  Nixon  is  to  avoid  tiis  sec- 
ond recession  he  must  imderstand  that 
neither  laissez  faire  nor  helter  skelter 
economics  are  adequate  to  our  needs.  He 
must  adopt  a  fiscal  policy  to  relieve  the 
pressures  on  our  over-burdened  mone- 
tary system. 

Arthur  Bums  has  told  the  President 
the  waj'  to  do  this  is  by  increasing  busi- 
ness taxes.  And  the  obvious  place  to  start 
is  with  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  guidelines 
which  Congress  adopted  in  1969  and  1971 
at  the  President's  request.  These  tax 
breaks  to  big  business  are  incentives  to 
invest  and  expand  which  have  pushed 
business  borrowing  rates  and  forced  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  pursue  a  restrictive 
monetarj-  policy.  If  these  tax  incentives 
are  at  least  temp>oraril>-  suspended,  in- 
flationarj-  pressures  will  be  reduced,  in- 
terest rates  could  be  reduced,  and  the 
economy  could  grow  at  an  orderly  and 
moderate  rate. 

I  have  long  favored  outright  repeal  of 
the  excessive  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances and  a  limitation  of  the  tax 
credit  to  net  increases  in  investment  as 
the  major  cornerstone  of  comprehensive 
tax  reform.  But  I  would  l)e  willing  to 
support  the  President's  plan  for  a  varia- 
ble tax  credit  to  be  increased  or  decreased 
as  economic  conditions  warrant  subject 
to  congressional  approval,  as  a  reason- 
able compromise  in  the  Interest  of  avoid- 
ing more  Inflation  and  another  recession. 

However.  I  will  not  support — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  oppose — a  gen- 
eral income  tax  increase.  The  principal 
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inflationary  demand  pressures  eu*e  in  the 
business,  not  the  consumer,  sector.  An 
across  the  board  tax  increase  not  only 
would  fail  to  deal  with  our  economic 
troubles;  it  would  also  act  as  a  depressant 
and  pose  the  same  recessionary  risk  as  a 
continuation  of  present  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money. 

Instead,  I  encourage  the  President  to 
look  to  that  part  of  the  tax  structure 
which  offers  a  way  out  of  the  present 
quandary.  And  as  one  who  has  worked 
toward  tax  reform,  I  pledge  my  support 
for  a  reasonable  compromise  in  this  area. 
Thirdly,  so  far  as  farm  policy  and  food 
prices  are  concerned.  I  am  generally  in 
accord  with  what  the  President  said  in 
his  recent  message. 

Food  prices,  which  have  paced  infla- 
tion this  year,  rose  sharply  because  pro- 
duction did  not  meet  rising  demand.  This 
occurred  in  part  because  of  the  huge 
wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year, 
in  part  because  of  poor  weather  condi- 
tions and  harvests  abroad,  and  in  part 
because  of  the  second  dollar  devaluation 
and  the  rising  affluence  of  European  and 
Japanese  consiuners  which  made  Ameri- 
can products  more  attractive  to  foreign 
buyers. 

The  road  to  lower  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer is  through  higher  farm  produc- 
tion. Last  year  40  million  acres  were  kept 
out  of  production;  this  year,  20  million. 
The  recent  farm  bill  authored  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  has 
put  us  back  on  the  right  track.  Our  bill 
creates  incentives  to  produce  by  guaran- 
teeing to  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his 
labor.  This  policy  will  reduce  the  cyclical 
factors  in  demand  and  production  and 
insure  us  an  adequate  food  supply  in  the 
years  ahead.  At  the  same  time,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  America  will 
exploit  its  greatest  export  market  and 
hopefully  bring  its  international  pay- 
ments back  into  balance,  strengrthening 
the  dollar  abroad. 

But  both  the  consumer  and  farmer 
need  greater  protection  in  the  form  of 
stricter  regulation  of  the  commodity 
markets. 

Unprecedented  increases  in  the  price  of 
farm  commodities — particularly  wheat, 
soyt)eans  and  other  grains — were  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  food  inflation  this 
year.  Many  of  these  price  increases  re- 
sulted from  commodity  speculation. 

The  people's  interest  in  commodity 
trading  transcends  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  commodity  markets  and  the 
preventlOTi  of  fraud.  For  every  time  a 
speculator  or  large  grain  company  turns 
a  profit  by  trading  futures  the  house- 
wife and  the  consimier  pay  a  higher 
price.  And  since  It  is  the  speculator,  not 
the  farmer,  who  receives  the  windfall 
profit,  the  higher  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  do  not  act  as  a  stimulant  to  pro- 
duction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  subject  further  when  I  intro- 
duce later  this  week  legislation  to  create 
an  independent  commission  to  regulate 
commodity  trading.  Hopefully,  this  legis- 
lation will  lead  to  careful  deliberation 
and  discussion  of  the  complex  but  vital 
subject  of  commodity  trading. 

My  fourth  and  last  suggestion  for  im- 
mediate action  is  that  the  phase  IV  rules 
be  stiffened. 

As  I  said  laat  June.  Inflation  will  re- 
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main  with  us  until  we  are  able  to  re«dve 
the  underlying  causes  of  inflati(m.  Eco- 
n|Omlc  controls  by  themselves  solve  noth- 
ing Phase  rv  is  a  band-aid  response  to 
thq  pressures  which  arose  under  the  111 
acjylsed  phase  m  program.  So  whether 
inflation  will  come  under  control  depends 
upon  whether  the  President,  working 
with  the  Congress,  develops  a  new  and 
for  the  first  time  truly  effective  econcHnic 
policy. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  believe  we  can 
move  rapidly  toward  this  gotJ  if  the 
President  and  the  Congress  balance  the 
budget  by  reducing  military  and  fw^gn 
spending  and  restricting  excessive  tax 
stimulus  to  big  business.  And  I  think  we 
can  reduce  food  and  commodity  Inflation 
by  controlling  speculation  in  futures  and 
spot  markets.  But  in  the  long  nm.  the 
measures  I  suggest  will  have  little  effect 
if  phase  IV  fails  and  we  have  more  runa- 
way inflation  this  taM. 

This  fall  and  especially  next  yetu-.  mil- 
lions of  workers  will  negotiate  new  em- 
ployment contracts.  Unless  we  restrain 
price  inflation  now.  we  cannot  expect 
wage  restraint  then.  And  if  workers  esca- 
late wage  demands  to  keep  pace  with  a 
further  rise  in  prices,  we  will  spur  an- 
other roimd  of  wage-price  inflation  and 
potentially  another  recession  of  the  kind 
we  had  2  years  ago. 

Unfortimately,  phase  rv  lacks  the 
toughness  to  be  convincing  and  effective. 
The  price  increases  granted  to  the  auto 
industry,  and  especially  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry, earlier  this  month  demonstrate 
the  administration's  continued  reluc- 
tance to  have  its  business  friends  share 
the  cost  of  controlling  Inflation. 

The  case  of  steel  is  particularly  fla- 
grant. For  American  industry  as  a  whole, 
second  quarter  proflts  were  up  30  per- 
cent over  the  comparable  period  last 
year.  For  the  steel  industry  profits  were 
up  65  percent.  The  proflts  of  United 
States  Steel  were  up  88  percent  and 
Armco  and  Bethlehem  59  percent.  Profit 
margins  were  up  as  well.  United  States 
Steel  posting  a  30-percent  increase, 
Armco  25  percent  and  Bethlehem  20  per- 
cent. 

Yet  In  spite  of  those  figures,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  approved  Increases  in 
the  price  of  steel. 

And  the  same  pattern  holds  In  both 
the  auto  and  oil  industries.  Ford's  sec- 
ond quarter  proflts  were  up  41  percent 
and  General  Motors'  18  percent.  For  the 
oil  industry  as  a  whole,  second  quarter 
profits  were  up  39  percent  and  profit 
margins  over  20  percent. 

Exempting  large  concerns  from  the 
burden  of  inflation  control  raises  more 
than  a  question  of  equity;  it  raises  a 
serious  problem  of  credibility  as  well. 

The  labor  leaders  who  will  negotiate 
for  their  membership  know  that  big  busi- 
ness posted  record  proflts  this  year.  The 
administration's  5.5  percent  wage  guide- 
line would  mean  a  2.5-percent  loss  in  real 
income  if  Infiation  averages  8  per- 
cent this  year  Why  should  working  peo- 
ple be  asked  to  sacrifice  when  big  busi- 
ness chalks  up  record  profits  and  execu- 
tive compensation  Increases  at  a  rate  of 
13.5  percent? 

And  the  large  corporations  themselves, 
whose  Investment  and  production  plans 
determine  whether  the  economy  will  slow 
down  to  orderly  growth  or  race  ahead  to 


renewed  inflation,  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand at  record  rates  if  their  present  be- 
havior is  rewarded  by  the  administration. 

So  my  fourth  suggestion  is  that  phase 
rv  be  stiffened  by  an  indirect  control  on 
the  profits  of  large  enterprises.  No  price 
increase  should  be  granted,  even  where 
costs  for  labor  and  materials  increase, 
except  to  hold  a  company's  profit  at  an 
appropriate  base  period  level.  The  stand- 
ards for  this  would  differ  from  industry 
to  Industry. 

This  change  would  strengthen  the 
credibility  of  phase  IV.  Prices  would  be 
under  tighter  control  and  long-term  solu- 
tions would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  stress  my  hope  that  we  in  Congress 
can  reach  a  reasonable  compromise  with 
the  President  on  military  spending  so 
that  together  we  can  hold  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  level  the  economy  can  af- 
ford. 

If  the  President  takes  a  hard  line,  if  he 
refuses  to  compromise  with  the  Congress, 
we  will  pay  the  price  in  more  years  of 
economic  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

The  choice  is  in  the  President's  hands. 

I  hope  he  will  decide  to  compromise 
with  us  so  that  we  can  work  with  him  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

In  1973.  compromise  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  from  Business  Week 
magazine  of  the  economy  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

StTBV»T    OF    CORPORATX    PKR»t>RMANCE :     STCOND 

QrAsm   1973:    Tsz  Pmonrs  Boom   Rolls 
On 

The  boom  in  corporate  proflts  not  only 
continued  through  the  second  quarter  of 
1973.  but  actually  picked  up  some  steam. 

The  latest  Business  Week  quarterly 
survey  of  corporate  performance  points  to 
second -quarter  after-tax  etunlngs  at  better 
than  a  $70-buaon  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate — up  more  than  30%  from  the 
•53.4-bUllon  rate  of  the  second  quarter  of 
1972. 

The  only  hint  of  trouble  In  the  second 
quarter  was  the  softening  of  profit  margins 
that  occurred  in  some  industries — an  indi- 
cation that  productivity  is  beginning  to  lag. 
and  that  gains  in  earnings  will  be  smaUer  \ri 
the  second  half  than  in  the  flrst.  The 
over-all  profit  margin  figure  for  all  880 
companies  covered  In  the  survey  was  up 
handsomely — from  6.6  cents  earned  per  $1 
of  sales  a  year  ago  to  8.1  cents  this  time.  But 
more  Industries  had  trouble  fattening  mar- 
gins than  In  either  the  second  quarter  of 
1972  or  this  year's  flrst  quarter 

Whafs  Included.  The  quarterly  survey  Is 
complied  by  Investors  Management  Sciences 
Inc.  of  Denver,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  & 
Poor's  Corp.  The  880  companies  In  the  survey 
are  spread  among  36  Indvistrlal  categories, 
from  aerospace  to  utilities. 

To  hold  the  list  to  Just  880  companies.  Uie 
current  survey  omits  those  with  sales  of  less 
than  •2«-mlllk>n  for  the  quarter.  Utilities  are 
listed  only  when  revenues  for  the  quarter 
topped  •50-mmion.  whUe  only  banks  with 
$l-blUlon  or  more  In  deposiu  are  mcluded. 
Companies  whose  most  recent  fiscal  quarter 
ended  before  May  1  were  left  out  xmless  their 
sales  for  the  quarter  exceeded  •lOO-mllUon. 
Finally,  companies  had  to  report.  In  deUU, 
by  July  31.  to  be  Included  In  the  stirvey. 
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The  companies  that  did  make  the  survey 
had  some  Impressive  s*  -tries  to  teU.  Only  two 
of  the  36  industrial  groups  reported  lower 
earnings  In  the  quarter:  raUroctds.  where 
soaring  costs  and  fiood  damage  hurt  many  of 
the  bigger  carriers,  and  the  nonbank  financial 
category,  where  the  profits  squeeze  on  WaU 
Street  dragged  proflts  down  for  the  whole 
group.  The  survey  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1972  covered  35  Industrial  groups,  and  four 
of  them  reported  lower  earnings  tor  that 
period. 

And  earnings  gains  tended  to  be  par- 
ticularly steep  this  time  for  a  wide  array  of 
industries.  Nineteen  industries  reported 
proflts  up  20%  or  more  this  time  against 
17  a  year  ago;  12  reported  proflts  up  30% 
or  more  this  time  against  nine  a  year  earlier. 
The  big  winner  was  the  paper  industry,  with 
earnings  for  the  group  up  by  69%  on  a  17% 


Increase  in  sales.  The  big  winners  ii.mnng 
the  paper  companies  were  Westvaco  with 
proflts  up  161%.  Crown  Zellerbach  up  129%. 
and  Hammermill  up  1 13  % . 

Hard  behind  the  p^er  companies  came 
the  building  materials  companies,  with  the 
forest  products  companies  doing  particularly 
well. 

Boise  Cascade,  fighting  Its  way  back  from 
a  near  financial  disaster,  boosted  second- 
quarter  earnings  by  195%.  whUe  Weyerhaeu- 
ser pushed  Its  earnings  up  by  179%,  Georgia- 
Paclflc  by  126%,  and  Potlach  by  126%. 

Sharpest  turnarounds.  The  most  spec- 
tacular turnarounds  were  by  the  metals 
companies,  both  steel  and  nonferrous  metals. 
Each  group  reported  sharply  lower  earnings 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1972 — but  sharply 
higher  earnings  this  time.  Reynolds  Metals 
reported  second -quarter  proflts   up  a  stun- 
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nlng  750%,  while  at  American  Smelting  & 
Beflning  the  g^ln  was  129%.  Among  steel- 
makers, VS.  Steel  was  up  62%  for  the  quar- 
ter, and  Bethlehem  up  57%.  Only  Jones  & 
Laughlln  among  the  major  producers  re- 
ported  lower   earnings    for   the   quarter. 

No  less  Impressive  was  the  showing  by 
the  big  oil  companies,  with  industry  giant 
Exxon  up  54 ^f.  Shell  up  54%.  Gulf  up 
82  Tr ,  and  Standard  of  Ohio  up  110%. 

The  retailers  as  a  group  did  weU  in  the 
quarter— Including  some  of  the  food  chains, 
which  had  been  taking  quite  a  pounding 
recently.  A&P.  for  one.  earned  $2.4-mllllon 
in  the  quarter  against  the  »21-mmion  it 
lost  In  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Among 
the  reUUing  giants,  Sears  boosted  proflts  by 
23%.  Penney  by  24%,  and  Marcor— with  both 
Its  retailing  and  nonretalllng  businesses  do- 
ing well — by  50%. 


Comptny 


S«l*s 


Profits 


Margins 


Chanie 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Chani* 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change 

2d  trom 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.           1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


$101.  S 

1,607.2 

IM.O 

123.3 

82(.9 

1.34^3 

1,  731. 2 

217.7 

1.633.0 

I3S.6 

1, 134. 1 


1SS.1 
616.2 
203.3 
1S2.5 
553.7 
634.3 
130.1 
61.5 
58.7 
261.4 
654.1 
60.2 
731.0 
954.3 
194.3 


AEROSPACE 

Airframes,  general  aircraft  and  parts 

Beech  Aircraft  > J5I  8  20 

Boeing  976;4  jj 

Cessna  Aircraft' |8,g  42 

Curtiss-Wright |J.g                9 

General  Oynamici "  428.8  11 

LocKheed  Aircraft 7H.7               g 

McDonnell  Douglas 915.0  21 

Northrop '  ''ISiS                1 

Rockwell  tt«arnational> "  831.7  19 

Thiokol  Chemical (5^4                3 

United  Aircraft. 5914  26 

Industry  composite 4,911.1  23     9.116.7 

AIRLINES  ' 

Allegheny  Airlines g3. 5  2I 

American  Airlines 3t4!4                7 

Branifl  Airways lOSis  15 

Continental  Air  Lines II.  97.0               7 

Delta  Air  Lines  • 286.  S  21 

Eastern  Air  Lines 315  4  12 

Hying  Tiser 68.5                9 

Frontier  Air  Lines 32.6  17 

North  Central  Airlines 31.3  Jq 

Northwest  Airlines 14L4  10 

Pan  American  World  Airways 357  4                9 

PSA 31.8  ig 

Trans  World  Airlines 406.3  13 

UAL 512.1  14 

Western  Air  Lines 99.4  jg 

Industry  composite 2.933.1  13     5.520.9 

APPLIANCES  =^===^== 

Magic  Ch«l«.. 617                5 

Maytag 52.2  13 

Singer 619.7  12 

Tappan 61.0  14 

Whirlpool 465.1  21 

Industry  composite 1,259.8  15      2,385.4 

AUTOMOTIVE  ===^===== 

Autos,  truclis,  equipment  and  parts 

American  Motors' 472.0  25 

Aivin  Industries 529  g 

B«ndi»> ••612.7  28      1 

Borg-Warner , 393.7  16 

Budd 198.3  17 

Champion  Spark  Plug .     .  1092  24 

Chrysler 3.178.1  25      6 

Cummins  Engine 175.2  54 

Dana* 271.0  18 

Eaton 403.6  29 

Federal-Mogul 87  2  15 

Ford  Motor 6.274  7  17     12 

Fruehaul 164.8  11 

General  Motors ••9.674.6  14    19 

Houdailla  Industries '   79.5  24 

International  Harvestar* 1095  4  18     1 

Kelsey-Hayas « 147.9  18 

Libt>ey-Owans-Ford 179,9  19 

Maremont 82.5  8 

McCord* ""  42  2  43 

Novo 27.7  19 

Purolator 64  6  19 

Ouestor 96.7  3 

Fcxntnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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37 
76 
47 
79 
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23 
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31 
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30 


J5.0 
25.2 
12.3 

3.8 
16.4 

7.9 
74.9 

4.1 
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6.2 
31.0 


48 

47 

80 

185 

44 
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37 

-20 

32 

28 

17 


5.0 
1.5 
6.3 
3.3 
2.1 
.6 
4.4 
1.5 
4.2 
4.8 
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34 


2.8 


36 

5 
13 
6 
18 
9 
9 

20 
8 
5 
9 
14 
14 
12 
13 


4.2 
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6.3 

1.0 

20.7 
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16.6 
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NM 
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NM 
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.7 
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NM 
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84 

NM 

20 

46 

16 

52 

NM 

-78 

NM 

NM 
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NM 
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NM 
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NM 
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II 
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11 
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3.5 
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15 
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10 
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13 
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105.5 
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SIl.S 
774.2 
166  5 
397.4 
322.3 
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.6 
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2.6 
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1.0 
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NM 
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.6 
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2.9 


5.0 
12.0 
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4.4 
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16 
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Return 

on 
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ending 
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P-E 
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19.8 

4.9 

20.1 

4.2 

8.7 

5.1 

16.4 

6.4 

11.7 

12.7 

10.6 


10.2 


9.6 

-3.7 

19.7 

4.9 

20.2 

-2.0 

20.9 

295.3 

21.8 

5.1 

-3.8 

3.8 

13.2 

5.1 

17.5 


4.2 


9.8 
30.9 
11.4 
11.1 
219 


15.8 


15.4 
12.4 
10  5 
11.1 
12.2 
21.1 
12.4 
12.1 
17.4 
16  1 
10.7 
17.6 
12.7 
20.9 
18.4 
8  5 
9.3 
17.5 
26  2 
13.1 
8.5 
19.9 
10.5 


7 

10 
8 
31 
7 
6 
7 
7 
8 
7 
7 


16 
NM 
11 
17 
15 
NM 
10 

6 

8 

21 

NM 

16 

6 
14 
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U 


9 

13 

11 

6 

14 


10 


12  mo. 
earnings 

share 


2.09 
1.93 
2.81 
0.79 
2.  IS 
1.17 
131 
2.46 
172 
1.90 
4.60 


2.82 


.65 

-.78 

.97 

.48 

132 

-.35 

2.71 

.99 

.54 

1.15 

-.41 

.79 

173 

1.48 

1.16 


■n 


.98 
2.14 
5.14 
1.90 
2.17 


2.68 


1.S6 
1.43 
4.19 
137 
2.96 
1.14 
6.01 
114 
4.01 
4.50 

2  SO 
10  87 

3  44 
8.35 
1.86 
171 
159 

4  80 
133 
2.64 
1.01 
2.67 
1.48 
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UVa 


Profits 


Mar|iM 


Compiny 


Change  Change 

2d           from  from 

quarter           1972  6  mo.          1972 

1973    (perwnt)  1973    (percent) 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.          1972  1973  1972 

1973    (peicmt)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


P-E 

July  31 


31 
25 
12 
17 
44 
26 
42 
34 
17 
113 


4.1 
3.9 
6.9 
3.7 
19 
2.5 
10.3 
4.9 
4.3 
1.6 


4.3 
3.6 
7.3 


2.7 
2.7 
8.8 
4.8 
4.3 
.8 


AUTOMOTIVE— Cootiaued 

Autos,  trucks,  equipment  and  perts 

Raybestts-Manhattan J46.5  10  J91. 7  16  J1.9  4  $3.7 

Royallndustries 48.7  17  90.9  19  1.9  27  3  6 

Sealed-Power 30.8  21  59.2  20  2.1  15  3  9 

Sheller-Glot)e ' 76.5  19  IM.O  19  3.8  19  4  8 

Smith  (A.  0.) 166.4  29  322.8  27  6.5  86  ll.O 

Te«tar» 47.9  34  89.5  30  1.2  25  2.2 

Timken 148.2  21  288.7  24  15.2  42  28  9 

TRW 559.2  28  1,057.0  29  27.4  32  48  6 

Wagner  Electric 69.2  9  135.9  13  3.0  9  5.4 

White  Motor 308.3  31  581.9  25  5.0  161  8.1 

Industry  composite 25,385.9  18  49,621.6  22  1.583.0  23  3,071.9               29             6.2             6.0 

BANKS  AND  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES    =^^^'='=^=^=^====^^====== 

American  Fletcher 30.9  33  60.8  32  2.9  20  6  2 

Bancal  TD-SUte 46.1  30  89.3  26  1.5  4  34 

BancOhio    - 44.2  27  83.4  23  5.4  13  lo'l 

Bank  of  Ne«  York 61.4  24  117.5  19  6  6  5  12  8 

BankAmerica 503.4  25  961.5  22  47.9  13  95.3 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 238.9  56  440.2  42  14.9  12  30  5 

GIT  Financial 151.8  9  298.8  8  21.8  3  42  0 

Cameron  Financial 39.0  31  73.5  27  3  9  8  7  0 

Charter  New  York 131.6  63  241.0  54  8.3  19  15  6 

Chase  Manhattan 511.9  48  972.7  41  38.2  11  78  3 

Chemical  New  York 253.3  55  467.3  44  16.4  11  313 

Cituens  i  Southern  National 57.6  34  109.6  31  5  9  2  12  2 

Continental  Illinois 236.9  80  430.8  63  19.3  8  413 

Crocker  National 129.9  28  248.2  24  8  3  2  156 

Detroit  Bank 42.7  24  82.2  21  5.8  34  11.0 

First  Bank  System 98.6  26  190  5  23  13.0  10  26  3 

First  Chicago J236. 2  70  J425.8  59  $22.0  10  $41.8 

First  International  Bancshares 54.7  48  103.4  42  7  0  13  13  5 

First  National  Boston 134.4  71  249.6  62  12.4  18  23'6 

First  National  City 694.2  51  1,295.2  41  64.1  28  122  3 

Franklin  New  York 76.0  61  138.6  45  3.6  14  7  3 

Harris  Bankcorp 58.7  64  107.4  54  5  3  32  10  3 

Hartford  National 26.4  27  50.1  23  2  1  0  4  2 

Indiana  National 30.7  46  58.4  43  3  0  22  5  7 

Industrial  National 35.8  61  66.1  55  4.4  28  8  3 

Lincoln  First  Banks 40.5  20  80.7  21  2.8  -21  6  6 

Manufacturers  Hanover 279.7  67  513.8  59  23  4  26  46  6 

Mtrs.  National  Detroit 39.2  23  75.9  20  4  3  33  82 

Marine  BancorD  Seattle 36.3  25  69.4  20  2  7  26  5  2 

Marine  Midland  Banks 191.0  46  357.3  41  9  5  -11  191 

Mellon  National 122.6  62  226.4  51  12.8  20  25  4 

MidiantK  Banks 26.9  31  51.1  25  3  4  11  6  8 

Morgand.  P) 285.8  59  533.7  49  35.6  25  711 

National  Detroit 92.8  35  177.2  28  10.0  21  19  6 

NCNB 66.7  60  123.2  55  6.8  26  132 

Northwest  Bancorp 101.4  28  196.3  26  11.7  12  23  5 

Nortrust. 47.4  47  88.2  37  5  0  29  9  9 

Provident  National 39.2  33  74.1  31  4  1  22  7  5 

Seattle-First  National 63.3  40  119.4  34  5.9  6  12  0 

Seojrity  Pacific 200.6  35  378.0  30  14.7  -1  296 

Southeast  Banking 38.1  48  71.8  42  4.7  42  8  9 

State  Street  Boston  Financial 27.7  27  54.2  22  2.5  16  5  6 

Texas  Con-merce  Bancshares „  35  4  70  66.5  62  5  0  23  10  4 

US.  Bancorp 41.0  26  79.2  23  4  7  20  9  4 

United  Virginia  Bankshares 35.3  34  68.6  33  3  3  —5  7  0 

Valley  National  Bank  Araona 45.8  23  88.5  19  3  9  —4  7*7 

Wachovia 77.7  34  149.0  29  8.4  11  167 

Wells  Farjo 178.0  48  328.7  39  11.1  17  214 

Western  Bancorp 273.5  33  518.4  28  19.2  13  37^5 

Industry  composite 6.3112  44    11,851.4  37  559.8  14      1.104.7              14            8.9 
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BEVERAGES.  BREWERS,  DISTILLERS.  SOFT  DRINKS 

Anh«user-Busch_ 272.5 

Coca-Cola  Bottlmi  of  New  York 56. 8 

Dr.  Pepper 27.1 

FalstaH  Brewiig 45.7 

Heileman  (G  )  Brewing. i  45.2 

HeuWein*  1  192.8 

Natw^al  Distillers  i  Cbemical i  307.0 

Patst  Brewing i  131.0 

PepsiCo 373.1 

Royal  Crown  CoJ* 49.9 

Scniitz  (Jo«  )  Brtwinj. 191.7 

Seven-Up 40.6 

Industry  compoitte 1.733.5 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Cement,  wood,  paint  heatinj  and  plumbinf, 
roohng,  etc 

Amewd 

Ainerofl ' 

1  A  LaafMin  Indvstriet 

e  '"♦nt^ 

Brown  1 '..'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Carrier  > 

C«<t*iA-tMd  ProdKts 

Pootnotes  «t  moA  c€  tabto. 
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4.6 

-1.9 

2.7 

22.6 

20.1 

14.2 

32.4 

6.5 

28.5 

6.8 


-2 
IS 
20 
NM 
13 
17 
42 

8 
12 

9 
23 

8 


6.9 
6.1 

10.5 
NM 
3.2 
7.3 
3.3 
5.9 
5.0 
7.7 
9.6 

10.1 


8.0 
5.7 

10.5 
1.3 
4.8 
9.9 
2.4 
6.0 
5.3 
7.4 
9.0 

10.1 


16.8 
15.3 
30.6 
-17.4 
19.5 
20.6 
8.8 
14.3 
17.9 
24.4 
20.7 
28.9 


14      3,  331.  7 


14 


102.9 


179.1 


11 


5.9 


6.2 


15.8 


M.2 

17 

86.7 

12 

2.5 

10 

2.4 

19 

4.6 

4.9 

5.4 

39.  C 

1( 

71.8 

25 

1.5 

11 

2.2 

41 

3.8 

4.0 

10.6 

•41.  S 

21 

81.6 

25 

2.2 

23 

4.2 

40 

5.2 

5.1 

15.2 

345.9 

21 

672.3 

21 

27.6 

195 

43  9 

202 

8.0 

3.3 

9.5 

74.5 

II 

137.7 

21 

2.9 

326 

3.8 

332 

3.9 

1.1 

11.7 

237.2 

15 

421.3 

19 

12.1 

23 

18.3 

25 

5.1 

4.8 

12.3 

12Si5 

2« 

225.2 

21 

6.9 

IS 

11.4 

19 

5.5 

LO 

15.2 

11 

10 

9 

8 

16 

9 

10 

13 

8 

10 

10 

20 

12 

8 

7 

18 

16 

21 

11 

24 

10 

8 

8 

11 

10 

7 

12 
7 
8 
8 
9 
8 
17 
7 

25 

15 

10 

9 

11 

9 

17 

7 

16 
10 
12 
13 
15 
11 
9 


12 


24 
26 
59 
NM 
7 
22 
10 
15 
27 
19 
38 
25 


12  mo. 

earnings 

per 

share 


4.13 
1.24 
2.38 
1.92 
2.70 
.89 
4.78 
2.68 
1.81 
1.25 


6  23 


2.81 
2.45 
2.84 
4.40 
2.90 
6.15 
4.22 
2.29 
3.65 
4.87 
4.58 
1.06 
4.64 
3.24 
6.77 
3.50 
4.17 
2.34 
3.83 
1.95 
2.31 
6.54 
3.09 
2.45 
3.19 
3.68 
3.14 
5.07 
2.74 
3.32 
4.97 
4.71 
3.63 
6.19 
1.52 
3.93 
3.91 
3.84 
5.27 
2.88 
2.03 
5.46 
2.14 
2.25 
2.91 
1.76 
2.25 
2.24 
3.25 


3.13 


1.68 

.86 

.47 

-1.94 

1.59 

2.21 

1.49 

3.11 

3.18 

1.53 

1.76 

1.16 


1.68 


.61 
2.34 
2.48 
2.23 
1.72 
1.46 
2.24 
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Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


Company 


Change  Change 

2d          from  from 

quarter           1972  6  mo.          1972 

1973    (percent)  1973    (percent) 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973   (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from       quarter      quarter 

6  mo.  1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)   (percent)    (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

n  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


P-E 
July  31 


Footnotas  at  end  of  t*bl«. 


105.8 
106.8 
454.9 
136.3 
532.5 
186.3 
198.2 
102.9 
107.2 

86.9 
109.6 
100.8 
415.7 

80.9 

61.5 
307.5 

51.4 
141.7 

58.8 
267.5 
616.1 
184.6 
348.4 
226.7 
122.8 
333.7 

63.3 
218.7 
279.3 

60.5 

53.2 
156.5 
358.4 
148.1 
506.3 

77.5 
171.5 


Champion  I ntef national $580.8  21    $1, 

Copeland* 53.2  11 

Crane 240.0  11 

DeSota 73.9  12 

Evans  ProducU "302.3  16 

Fedders* "104.5  49 

Flintkote 119.6  10 

General  Portland 55.2  18 

Georgia-Pacific 589.4  37      1, 

Giftord-Hill "50.4  21 

Ideal  Basic  Industries 64.2  11 

Interpace 52.3  —4 

Johns-Manville 226.3  12 

Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum 46.5  17 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement. 36.7  7 

Lone  Star  Industries 183.1  58 

Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing 34.0  11 

Masonite* 81.3  22 

Medusa 38.0  13 

National  Gypsum 143.0  4 

NL  Industries 338.4  25 

Norris  Industries 95.3  17 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 180.8  17 

Pollatch 116  6  18 

Robertson  (H.  H.) 64.9  12 

Sherwin-Williams* 190.3  7 

Sierra  Pacific  Industries a...  36.7  78 

Southwest  Forest  Industries 114.6  37 

Tecumseh  Products 143.6  21 

Temple  Industries 31.6  17 

Texas  Industries' "31.6  15 

Trane 86.0  16 

O.S.  Gypsum 188.3  15 

Wallace-Murray 74.6  8 

Walter  (Jim)« 273.3  17 

Weil-McLain "42.1  12 

Weyerhaeuser 635.8  51      1. 

Industry  composite 6,627.3  22    12,235.0 

CHEMICALS 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals  (•) 103.1  5 

Airco 143.2  13 

Akjona 181.0  27 

Allied  Chemical 432.5  11 

American  Cyanamid ...  372.1         •       2 

Big  Three  Industries 28.3  21 

Cabot' 79.6  12 

Celanese 410.9  18 

Chemetron 87.2  11 

(k>mmercial  Solvents... . ..  32.6  IS 

Dart  Industries 247.9  11 

Diamond  Shamrock. . 164.4  15 

Dow  Chemical 747.4  23 

Oupont 1,353.0  21 

Emery  Industries  • 33  3  24 

Ethyl 179.2  14 

Ferro 63.0  19 

Freeport  Minerals 40.9  10 

GAF 2135  10 

Grace  (W.R.) 724.3  21 

Hercules 295.6  18 

Inmont 106.5  16 

KewaneeOII "51.0  17 

Koppers 185.9  20 

Lubrizol "70.4  26 

Monsanto... 665.0  18 

Naico  Chemical 56.1  11 

National  Starch  8i  Chemical 53.9  19 

Olin 316  3  9 

Pennwalt 125.7  9 

Pepi 69.9  12 

Reichhold  Chemicals 71.6  23 

Rohm  4  Mass 203.0  26 

Staufter  Chemical 156.0  12 

STP 26.0  -7 

Texasgull 79.6  16 

Onion  Carbide 973.5  20 

Witco  Chemical 92.7  24 

Industry  composite 9,236.8  17    17,773.8 

CONGLOMERATES 

Aveoi 169.2  12 

City  Investing 472.2  11 

Colt  Industiies 219.9  19 

Gull  iWestein  Industries* 506.0  13 

Indian  Head  1 141.3  10 

lU  International ••371.9  32 

Kaisei  Industiies 56.9  -16 

Kaman. 34.5  20 

Katy  Industries 40.0  37 

Kidde(Walter) 246.3  18 

Litton  Industries* 638.6  6 

LTV J. 1,018.0  15 

Martin  Mai  letta 300.5  13 

Northwest  Industries '. 201.4  20 

Signal '424.1  12 

Studebaker-Worthington 287.7  21 

Teledyne" 359.1  16 

Teitron 470.4  7 

Whitttker* W1.8  23 

Industry  composite 6,129.8  14    11,7013 


19 
19 
11 
14 
20 
13 
10 
19 
38 
18 

6 

0 
12 
10 

4 
53 
12 
15 
17 

7 

23 
21 
19 
19 
10 

6 
58 
56 
20 
20 
12 
17 
16 
12 
22 
14 
54 


$27.9 
2.9 
5.3 
2.9 

11.9 
5.1 
6.3 
3.9 

56.6 
3.3 
7.9 
1.8 

14.5 
14 
15 
9.2 
1.8 
9.4 
2.5 
7.7 

14.6 
5.0 

11.9 

10.7 
1.4 
7.8 
4.5 
19 
6.3 
17 
2.5 
6.1 

118 
12 

14.4 

2.0 

1119 


64 
18 
92 

131 
24 

NM 
18 
6 

126 
12 
11 
0 
3 
27 
75 
31 

105 
31 
17 

-9 
24 
12 
29 

125 

8 

12 

223 
33 
7 
41 
13 
24 
11 
23 
17 
10 

179 


$48.3 
6.0 
8.0 
4.4 

16.1 
7.5 
6.2 
5.1 

915 
4.9 

12.8 
10 

219 
4.8 
4.5 

10.4 
1.0 

15.1 
2.1 

118 

22.5 
8.5 

215 

19.1 
2.6 
7.8 
7.5 
6.9 

110 
7.0 
2.4 

10.7 

25.4 
5.5 

210 

11 

200.2 


63 

24 

64 

128 

24 

22 

21 

-6 

HO 

0 

9 

14 

3 

7 

85 

31 

MN 

25 

64 

0 

17 

0 

47 

106 

52 

12 

172 

47 

12 

35 

-25 

42 

9 

25 

20. 

23 

174 


4.8 
5.5 
2.2 
4,0 
19 
4.9 
5.3 
7.2 
9.6 
6.5 

12.3 
15 
6.4 
7.3 
9.6 
5.0 
5.2 

11.6 
6.6 
5.4 
4.4 
5.2 
6.6 
9.2 
2.1 
4.1 

12.4 
14 
4.4 

11.7 
7.9 
7.1 
7.3 
4.2 
5.3 
4.7 

17.9 


15 
5.2 
1.3 
1.9 
17 
.5 
4.9 
7.9 
5.8 
7.0 

12.3 
13 
7.0 
6.7 
5.9 
6.1 
2.8 

10.8 
6.4 
6.1 
4.5 
5.4 
6.0 
4.8 
2.2 
19 
6.8 
15 
4.9 
9.7 
8.0 
6.6 
7.6 
17 
5.2 
4.9 
9.7 


11.3 

22.9 

9.7 

12.3 

14.0 

2.3 

8.7 

9.2 

20.7 

111 

12.9 

8.5 

10.8 

8.7 

8.7 

11.8 

1.8 

17.7 

9.6 

9.8 

9.6 

17.5 

14.2 

110 

11.6 

9.3 

47.9 

11.8 

16.9 

16.3 

14.1 

112 

11.0 

11.5 

14.9 

118 

27.2 


23 


469.4 


66 


766.2 


65 


7.1 


5.2 


14.0 


199.1 
272.6 
347.4 
821.5 
728.8 

55.5 
158.2 
792.8 
171.5 

60.4 
480.0 
321.2 
.450.2 
600.5 

63.5 
343.3 
117.8 

78.4 
406.0 
336.1 
548.9 
2014 

96.2 
332.2 
127.5 
,360.1 
105.3 
104.9 
618.3 
240.1 
120.3 
135,4 
382.0 
328.2 

47.7 

152.0 

,888.9 

177.7 


7 
11 
24 
II 

6 
17 
11 
16 

7 

13 
10 
11 
21 
20 
19 
11 
18 

4 
11 
19 
18 
14 
16 
17 
18 
15 
11 
20 
11 
10 
10 
21 
26 
15 
-2 
22 
20 
25 


6.7 

4.9 

8.0 

29.4 

28.8 

13 

6-7 

20.6 

16 

1.5 

15.6 

14.9 

79.5 

159.0 

2.0 

14.3 

4.6 

5.7 

7.7 

27.0 

25.3 

15 

17 

8.4 

10.2 

65.2 

6.4 

4.4 

15.5 

6.2 

10 

10 

18.4 

11.5 

1.7 

14.1 

76.9 

4.5 


24 

-17 

68 

47 

-4 
41 
33 

137 
29 
80 
18 
56 
52 
39 
18 
25 
33 
56 
8 
20 
21 
34 
26 
32 
52 

105 
21 
22 
25 
26 
25 
19 
43 
26 

-9 

131 
48 
29 


12.4 

8.6 

16.5 

50.2 

58.3 

6.3 

11.8 

35.3 

5.2 

2.4 

29.0 

25.1 

137.4 

297.3 

19 

26.4 

8.4 

10.4 

115 

37.9 

44.7 

6.4 

6.7 

12.2 

17.4 

139.0 

11.6 

8.6 

27.1 

10.0 

4.0 

5.5 

319 

27.9 

13 

22.9 

141 


8.1 


26 

-27 

62 

51 

8 
31 
25 
69 
23 
99 
24 
60 
47 
39 

19 
24 
40 
33 

9 

20 
27 
37 
16 
58 
35 
75 
21 
26 
27 
31 
26 
25 
50 
51 

9 
90 
40 
35 


6.5 
14 
4.4 

6.8 
7.7 

US 
8.4 
5.0 
10 
4.7 
6.3 
9.1 

10.6 

11.8 
5.1 
8.0 
7.3 

14.0 
16 
17 
8.5 
13 


7. 
4.5 

14.5 
9.8 

11.4 
8.2 
4.9 
4.9 
4.3 
4.2 
9.1 
7.4 
6.6 

17.8 
7.9 
4.8 


5.5 
4.6 
14 
5.1 
8.2 
9.9 
7.1 
2.5 
15 
10 
5.9 
6.7 
8.6 

10.2 
6.4 
7.2 
6.5 
9.9 
17 
18 
8.3 
2.8 
6.7 
4.1 

12.1 
5.6 

10.5 
8.0 
4.3 
4. 
1 
4. 
8. 
6. 


6.7 
8w9 
6.4 
4.7 


11.5 

5.5 

10.5 

9.9 

12.7 

15.8 

9.5 

11.3 

5.3 

5.9 

10.7 

9.9 

18.0 

16.2 

11.6 

15.7 

20.4 

8.3 

8.1 

9.4 

16.0 

8.8 

10.2 

11.7 

22.3 

114 

21.4 

17.8 

7.5 

6.6 

6.6 

lae 

14.1 
14.2 
14.6 
10.8 
110 
12.6 


16 


724.9       t      42      1.329.1 


40 


7.8 


6.4 


110 


319.1 
891.5 
428.0 
959.6 
267.3 
705.3 
100.5 
65.0 
75.0 
478.9 
190.2 
001.2 
548.7 
370.5 
833.7 
539.3 
6916 
922.2 
3115 


IS 
8 

22 
IS 
14 
25 
-27 
19 
37 
21 
8 
20 
12 
17 
14 
22 
17 
7 
21 


111 
19.6 

6.5 
24.1 

5.2 

17.5 

24.9 

.8 

2.8 

9.2 
11.1 

7.6 
18.2 
15.4 
12. 1 

9,5 
14.8 
24.4 

4.1 


16 
14 

27 

41 

26 

21 

2.79 

41 

126 

19 

NM 

54 

6 
10 
14 
12 

0 
15 

7 


212 
35.7 
12.1 
46.0 

8.1 
35.6 
29.7 

1.4 

19 
18.3 
21.9 
16  9 
24.9 
26.7 
213 
15.8 
29.2 
45.9 

7.1 


20 
13 
49 
38 

24 
21 

NM 
32 
91 
20 

NM 

188 

8 

13 

48 

16 

-1 
17 
6 


7.7 
4.1 
2.9 
4.8 
17 
4.7 
43.7 
2.3 
7.0 
17 
1.7 
.7 
6.0 
7.6 
19 
13 
4.1 
S.2 
14 


7.5 
4.0 
18 
18 
12 
5.1 
9.7 
1.9 
4.2 
17 
NM 
.6 
6.4 
13 
18 
16 
4.8 
4.1 
17 


6.7 
13 
6.2 
116 
15.4 
19.2 
6.7 

ia2 
i:.5 
i:.2 

14 
18 

11.4 
14.6 

16 
11.9 

9l3 
17.5 

7.7 


15 


240.7 


40 


430.S 


45 


19 


12 


It 


7 

13 
6 
9 
8 

47 
6 
7 

14 
7 
9 
7 
8 
7 
6 
6 

17 

18 
8 
7 
9 
7 

15 
7 
7 
9 
4 
4 

10 
9 
8 

13 
8 
5 
7 
6 

14 


26 
10 
11 
12 
10 
18 

7 

8 

7 
16 
13 

9 
22 
17 

9 

6 
11 
20 

6 
10 
17 

6 

9 

7 
27 
II 
30 
23 

8 
12 
13 

8 
22 
10 

7 
19 

9 

7 


13 


4 

5 

6 
6 

12 
S 
6 
6 
6 

11 
4 
7 
5 
9 
5 
8 
9 
6 


12  mo. 

earnings 

per 

share 


137 
1.56 
196 
1.49 
1.84 

.30 
181 
1.61 
173 
111 
1.63 
135 
173 
1.14 
138 
139 

.50 
1.88 
103 
1.90 
1.67 
189 
192 
161 
173 
4.04 
105 
125 
4.54 
1.84 
124 
169 
191 
184 
191 
1.86 
4.44 


154 


1.67 
1.27 
137 
199 
130 
136 
189 
4.42 
130 
1.05 
157 
131 
2  54 

ia23 

.87 
4  58 

168 
1.27 
1.83 
140 
1.97 
1.25 
1.50 
4.78 
1.53 
5.26 
1.  a 
150 
1  80 
1.91 
1.99 
1.35 
4.52 
4.33 
1.20 
1.36 
4.09 
170 


113 


165 
148 
142 
4..'5 

i:4 

107 
1.22 
165 

.94 
133 

.77 
111 
140 
4.70 
130 
106 
1.16 
15i 

.61 


121 
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SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  SECOND  QUARTER  1973— Continued 
IDollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


October  1,  1973 


Sales 


Praets 


Marlins 


Company 


Change  Change 

2d           from  from 

quarter           1972  6  mo.          1972 

1973    (percent)  1973    (percent) 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.           1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  (percaot)  (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


P-E 
July  31 


CONTAINERS 

American  Can $545.7 

Anchor  Hocking 92.4 

Brockway  Glass ,1  66.4 

Continental  Can  635  1 

Crown  Corli  i  Seal 153.6 

Diamond  International 164  9 

Oorsey   34.6 

Federal  Paper  Board 65.1 

FibreUoard 70.9 

Inland  Container ^ 62.5 

National  Can 137.0 

Owens-lllinois 469.6 

Stone  Container  38.7 

Van  Corn 30.9 

Industry  composite 2.S67.4 

DRUGS 


Ethical,  proprietary,  medical,  and  hospital 
supplies 

Abbott  Laboratories 150.4 

American  Home  Products 440!l 

American  Hospital  Supply '.'.'.'..  200!5 

American  Steriluer H  2^2 

Baiter  Laboratories 87.7 

Becton,  Dickinson* 89.0 

Bristol-Myers 3312 

Damon* 31  3 

ICN  Pharmaceuticals' 42]; 

Johnson  4  Johnson 3917 

Lilly  (Eii)_.. :.:.:.;::;:  249.'3 

«««rck.    279.2 

Miles  Laboratories 83.6 

Pfi^ef 312.5 

Ricftardson-Merrdl  • 129.5 

Robins  (AH.) '.."'.'.'  46.1 

Rorer-Amchem 51.7 

Schering-Plough ''ISS  7 

Searle  (GO.) ['_[  7^8 

Smithkline 95.7 

Squibb I'"'  210.6 

Sterling  Drug 190.2 

Sybron 101.5 

Upjohn 171.5 

Warner-Lambert 399  8 

Will  Ross* '....'..'.  37.4 

Industry  composite 4,391.7 


ELECTRICAL,  ELECTRONICS 

Heavy  equipment,  components,  radio  and 
TV  sets,  etc 

Admiral 124  2 

Attibae  Industries 47.% 

S-'P     -  104.5 

Bunker  Rair.0 .^ 741 

Burndy .C. ......'.  28!  8 

Grouse-Hinds 27  1 

cTs. :.::.  35:9 

Cutler-Hammer 75.0 

ESB  • :.:.:::::  97.3 

E  Systems 35.8 

Echlin  Manufacturing* 36.4 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instr 84.6 

General  Electric 2,886.9 

Geieril  Instrument  ■ ..'.  '  K.i 

Globe-Union' "'  55' 5 

Hubbell  (Harvey) "!I.''.'.''.'.I  36.5 

l-T-E  Imperial     IO8.4 

LCA    ;  68.1 

Leeds  t  NortHrup 29  I 

Magnavoi "'"  lJo'.6 

M}flofy(PR.) 54.6 

McOraw-Edison     ••220  6 

Motorola ••368.6 

National  Semiconductor ' 32.3 

North  American  Philips '.'.'.'..'.'."  196  7 

Oak  !ndu«ries 299 

"C*      1,032.5 

Rajrtneon 400  6 

Reliance  Electric'  113.0 

Sola  Basic  I  ndustnes  • 33  1 

SperryRand'    '  5990 

Square  D     ..   98.4 

Teias  Instruments 316.4 

Thomas  Industries ''"'  29  8 

UV  Industries 110  5 

vn :::;:::::  30:0 

Wes^inghou'-e  Electric i  409  5 

Zenith  Radio 20l!o 

Indvttry  composite S.  447. 9 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2 
7 

17 
11 
16 
18 
12 
15 
33 
16 
8 
14 
26 
39 


{1.028.9 

180.3 

129.5 

1.200.5 

276.5 

310.3 

64.7 

122.7 

131.4 

123.3 

257.0 

888.5 

73.0 

57.7 


5 
8 
16 
11 
14 
15 
12 
11 
29 
14 
12 
10 
20 
33 


$19.4 
4.5 
3.3 

27.7 
9.7 

10.9 
.7 
3.8 
4.2 
3.6 
4.3 

23.3 
1.6 
1.1 


11   4,844.4 


11 


118.0 


21 
11 
20 
16 
30 
19 
12 
15 

6 
16 
22 
16 
12 
18 
14 
13 
34 
23 
15 

7 

15 
10 
14 
30 
10 

5 


289.5 

927.7 
381.0 

49.6 
165.7 
174.8 
660.8 

61.3 

83.0 
763.9 
525.5 
540.8 
170.0 
593.2 
262.2 

95.8 
111.7 
318.7 
149.0 
199.0 
404.4 
379.8 
195.9 
321.2 
796.7 

82.7 


16      8.703.9 


16 
26 
37 
15 
19 
16 
31 
12 
10 

-12 
40 
62 
13 
35 
46 
19 
11 
26 
2 

-13 
18 
17 
31 
90 
13 
17 
12 
6 
22 
20 
20 
12 
34 
21 
18 
13 
12 
43 


253.5 

81.6 

196.6 

138.4 

56.1 

52.4 

69.2 

157.6 

187.2 

74.8 

64.9 

159.7 

5, 434. 3 

185.2 

107.5 

69  2 

212.1 

134.1 

54.7 

286.3 

107.5 

U2.6 

68S.9 

55.1 

359.9 

58.1 

2.046.1 

768.7 

214.9 

66.8 

1.234.0 

187.2 

605.4 

59.6 

213.2 

60.1 

2,677.6 

422.2 


16  18  244.3 


18 
11 
18 
18 
23 
18 
14 
15 

6 
15 
20 
15 
11 
16 
12 
14 
21 
22 
16 

8 
15 
10 
13 
28 
10 

8 


15 


12 
24 
37 
10 
17 
22 
29 
14 
9 
3 

35 
55 
14 
31 
40 
15 
12 
25 
-1 
-8 
18 
23 
30 
74 
13 
19 
11 
4 

20 
21 
18 
12 
34 
19 
17 
11 
10 
31 


15 


10. 
45. 

9. 

1. 

7. 

6. 
24.3 

2.4 

1.3 
36.2 
39.2 
46.5 

3.9 
25.3 

7.4 

a4 

5.4 
27.8 
13.2 
11.5 
19.5 
15.0 

6.0 
20.3 
32.2 

1.6 


426.1 


2 
2 

11. 
2 
1. 
1. 

3.3 
3.5 
2.6 
.8 
2.0 
6.0 

137.3 

2.8 

.5 

3.3 

4.8 

4.4 

.7 

.9 

2.1 

11.2 

23.7 
1.5 
9.2 
1.2 

46.3 

12.2 
5.0 
1.2 

23.5 
8.3 

20.4 
1.5 
5.2 
1.2 

53.4 
6.6 


7 

-18 

-20 

16 

13 

23 

-55 

81 

114 

57 

10 

16 

100 

37 


$30.9 

9  3 

6.4 

44  2 

17.2 

20.4 

1.3 

5.4 

6.7 

6.3 

6.3 

36.3 

2  9 

2.1 


28 
-4 

-14 
21 
11 
16 

-50 
50 
98 
72 
14 
14 
102 
38 


3.6 
4.8 
5.0 
4.4 
6.3 
6.6 
1.9 
5.8 
6.0 
5.7 
3.1 
5.0 
4.1 
3.7 


15 


195.8 


19 


4.6 


20 
19 
11 
18 
34 
20 
18 
28 
34 
16 
26 
29 
21 
17 
5 

18 
48 
43 
33 
8 
14 
10 
18 
60 
12 
-9 


20.8 
96.8 
18.0 

3.2 
14.0 
12.5 
44.0 

4.5 

2.5 
71.4 
86.5 
85.6 

8  3 
514 
18.7 
14.2 
13.1 
55.3 
24.4 
216 
34.2 
34.1 
11.4 
38.0 
66.8 

4.1 


18 
17 
14 
19 
27 
18 
25 
30 
28 
16 
27 
22 
20 
18 
9 
18 
26 
48 
28 
11 
14 
10 
17 
57 
13 
5 


6.8 

10.3 

4.6 

7.2 

8.7 

7.0 

7.3 

7.7 

12 

9.2 

15.7 

16.6 

4.6 

8.1 

5.7 

119 

10.5 

17.0 

17.4 

11.9 

9.3 

7.9 

6.0 

11.9 

8.0 

4.3 


22 


859.3 


21 


9.7 


33 
78 
28 

-24 
30 
15 
34 
39 
22 
13 
29 

307 
13 
59 

113 

20 

6 

10 

-55 

-79 

26 

9 

73 

120 
17 
52 
15 
11 
47 
21 
32 
-10 
72 
25 
59 
19 
1 
78 


5.3 
18 

21.2 
5.1 
11 
12 
6.3 
6.6 
7.8 
1.6 
18 

10.3 
251.7 
5.0 
1.1 
6.1 
9.0 
9.0 
1.0 
2.8 
4.0 

20.8 

38.0 
2.3 

15.3 
2.2 

88.0 

22. 
9. 
3. 

52. 

15. 

39. 
3. 
9. 
2.5 

94.1 

22.6 


32 
75 
40 

-11 
27 
21 
33 
37 
28 
24 
27 

365 
12 
69 
12 
19 
7 
17 

-58 

-74 

23 

8 

75 
99 
17 
85 
15 
8 
55 
24 
39 

-8 
74 
19 
55 
30 

-1 
63 


1.8 
4.7 
10.6 
13 
5.6 
6.1 
9.1 
4.4 
10 
2.4 
5.5 
7.0 
4.8 
2.9 
1.0 
9.0 
4.4 
6.5 
2.5 
.7 
19 
5.1 
6.4 
4.5 
4.7 
4.0 
4.5 
10 
4.4 
17 
19 
8.5 
6.4 
5.1 
4.7 
19 
18 
13 


14 
6.3 
7.3 
4.2 


11 
4.9 
2.6 
17 


8  7 
12.7 
11.4 
12.0 
14.8 
116 
7.4 
7.6 
11.9 
10.0 
11.6 
10.1 
11.3 
16.5 


4.4 


11.0 


6.8 

9.6 

5.0 

7.1 

8.4 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

2.5 

9.2 

15.2 

14.9 

4.3 

8.2 

6.2 

113 

9.4 

14.6 

15.1 

11.8 

9.3 

7.9 

5.8 

9.6 

7.9 

4.9 


14.8 
28.5 
10.7 
12.0 
115 
14.2 
19.4 
24.2 

6.3 
18.5 
24.1 
28  1 
14.4 
16.8 
14.2 
22.3 
24.1 
29.5 
30.0 
22.8 
16.1 
19.6 
11.3 
19.2 
16.2 
116 


9L2 


19.7 


1.6 

14 

11.4 

5.0 
5.1 
6.1 
8.9 
15 
2.7 
1.9 
5.9 
2.8 
4.8 
2.5 
.7 
8.9 
4.6 
7.4 
5.6 
2.9 
17 
5.5 
4.9 
19 
4.5 
11 
4.3 
2.9 
16 
17 
16 
10.5 
5.0 
5.0 
15 
17 
4.2 
2.7 


14.1 
10.6 
24.9 
8.9 
11.6 
14.5 
22.2 
12.5 
11.2 
9.9 
28.7 
20.7 
18.7 
7.2 
7.2 
14.7 
11.9 
14.1 
15 
6.2 
10.4 
12.9 
16.2 
20.2 
112 
119 
17.4 
12.6 
11.0 
10.8 
11.2 
20.7 
17.4 
16  2 
NA 
10.0 
10.6 
22.8 


427.7 


19 


808.7 


19 


4.5 


4.4 


15.0 


9 
7 
6 
9 

14 
9 
6 
6 
6 

10 
6 
8 
7 
8 


23 
39 
43 
16 
59 
28 
23 
35 
20 
51 
42 
42 
15 
31 
21 
36 
18 
48 
32 
18 
30 
29 
14 
47 
30 
15 


31 


6 

7 
45 

6 
13 
15 

7 

9 
10 

6 
27 
17 
21 
15 

9 
15 
9 

8 
18 
14 
10 
11 
22 
39 

7 

7 

12 

9 

9 

9 

16 

19 

37 

8 

6 

8 

17 

13 


14 


12  mo. 

earnings 

per 

share 


133 
2.89 
2.80 
103 
1.70 
141 
.97 
114 
2.85 
187 
1.90 
4.27 
1.43  . 
1.26 


110 
1.16 
1.05 

.78 

.87 
1.39 
2.88 
1.33 

.60 
2.32 
2.11 
2.19 
110 
1.61 
150 

.97 
1.70 
1.78 
1.13 
143 
131 
1.23 
1.78 
2.05 
1.67 
1.45 


1.73 


2.09 

1.43 

1.06 

1.57 

1.91 

1.48 

2.31 

159 

2.88 

1.69 

1.24 

106 

106 

1.27 

2.09 

2.63 

2.25 

1.89 

.70 

.72 

2.11 

2.70 

2.47 

.96 

140 

2.13 

2.20 

2.76 

1.74 

1.64 

2.79 

1.47 

2.89 

1.45 

4.72 

.87 

2.22 

101 


2.39 
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32139 


Company 


Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973   (percent) 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


FOOD 

Baked  goods,  canned  and  packaged  foods,  dairy 
products,  meat,  condiments,  et  cetera 

Allied  Mills* .147  , 

American  Maize  Products [,'.,, 37*3 

Aruona  Colorado  Land  &  Catti'e ''Sl^ 

Beatrice  Foods  1* iJ,", 

Bofden IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  636  9 

Brewer  (C.) .--_.._...  13  4 

CPC  International I.I.IIIIIIIIIIirri  436' 2 

Campt>ell  Soup  » .-........"""""""""*  317  2 

Campbell-Tagiart '..". ini'  4 

CastleiCooke \L\\ 

Central  Soya  « '..'.'".'.'.". 341  2 

Cook  Industries  ' '■ ••in'i 

Del  Monte' «io 

Esmark* S??? 

Fairmont  Foods  n in?  & 

Federal' .i^l 

Flavorland  Industries  • 67  2 

General  Foods  * J._" 664  2 

•>  Genefal  Host " **141  8 

General  Mills' I ioi? 

Gerber  Products  • k4 

Green  Giant  • ""'.  77'  3 

Greyhound .                   "      *  •*g4fi  7 

Hein2(H.  J.)  I 3077 

Hormel(Geo.  A.)> " 19c  3 

Hygrade  Food  Products  » "1"'. 1075 

Interstate  Brands 591 

International  Multifoods  ■• ""Ill 156"  6 

Iowa  Beef  Processeros  > 3«n"l 

Kane-Miller 1^4 

^••"•f 51.6 

J*"°M 205.0 

rrartco ,  g7j  q 

Mayer  (Oscar) « l"ll""ll'l  2101 

Missouri  Beef  Pacliers > '  124*4 

Nabisco "■"  3I7'9 

National  Industries ••nja 

Pillsbury' 23l| 

S*1?B  '"u"""?' ;:;::::::::;::::  610.4 

Rath  Packing' 94  g 

Seaboard  Allied  Milling  """ 74' j 

Staley  (A   E)  Manufacturing* '...'.'.'.'  120  0 

Standard  Brands .  •  350  5 

Stockely-Van  Camp  '..'.....'. 86  1 

Tasty  Banking "Ill 26  3 

Tropicana  Products* 111111111" 219 

United  Brands "  540  7 

Wrigley(Wm)Jr IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"  m!9 

Industry  composite 12,332.8 

GENERAL  MACHINERY  ===== 

MKhine  tools,  industrial  mKhinery,  metal 
fabricators,  etc. 

*T0 igg  a 

Acme-Cleveland* 34  c 

American  Chain  &  Cable  sa'a 

Amtel 475 

Associated  Spring aa'c 

Bal)cock  4  WllcoK jms 

Baker  Oil  Tools  i ""IIIIIIII""    .  414 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing* '."'.'..'.'.'..'.  107.1 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 60*9' 

Cincinnati  MllKron  '.".'. 86ll 

Combustion  Engineering '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  330  4 

Cooper  Industries IIIIIIIII"  749 

Crompton  4  Knonvies 31*1 

Dover..  " 7  jJ 

Dresser  Industries' 1^  11 

Emhart — «•• 

Envirotech  (•) JT? 

E«-Cell-0  (>) IIIIIIIIIIIIH""  847 

Foster  Wheeler \3J'ii 

Gardner-Denver 1 71' 0 

Garlock I  33]  5 

Halliburton 488.1 

Ingarsoll-Rand ".I"'." 261  3 

Joy  Manufacturing  ^ 88  7 

Keene i\  » 

McNwl __  34  1 

Midland-Ross ...'.'.'.'.'.I'l *  84  5 

Otis  Elevator * 213(1 

Peabody  Gallon  O 4g^^g 

Roper "IIIIIIIII  91  3 

Smith  International  Industries ••30  2 

Sundstrand q/a 

U.S.  Filter »  , 

usM  (10) :::::::::::"  isi  o 

Warner  4  Swasey jj^g 

2urn  Industries  (») I.IIIIIII  52.  0 

Industry  composite 3  863  5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


71 

$278.8 

8 

710 

103 

58.7 

12 

1. 494. 6 

9 

1,204.6 

31 

83.1 

12 

836.3 

14 

645.6 

22 

1911 

11 

294.6 

53 

647.5 

107 

182.1 

9 

507.0 

20 

1,839.6 

9 

194.9 

34 

1719 

-3 

140.4 

10 

1,415.1 

15 

275.8 

17 

782.4 

-6 

136.3 

7 

178.2 

18 

1,625.0 

-13 

5913 

14 

374.5 

22 

207.3 

3 

156.1 

31 

304.8 

28 

760.0 

53 

295.0 

10 

102.6 

7 

417.3 

12 

1,727.9 

19 

4016 

31 

241.1 

8 

632.9 

11 

249.4 

25 

430.4 

44 

1,181.0 

36 

181.4 

35 

112.6 

38 

232.5 

9 

672.1 

5 

165.9 

1/ 

52.0 

7 

59.7 

25 

1.028.3 

8 

111.9 

18 

21953.9 

66 

$7.0 

8 

.9 

110 

1.6 

15 

25.1 

8 

21.2 

23 

2.3 

12 

17.3 

13 

20.6 

19 

10 

7 

8.7 

45 

6.8 

87 

12.2 

8 

9.5 

17 

10.3 

8 

1.2 

31 

12 

3 

.2 

12 

26.5 

15 

.9 

18 

14.3 

-3 

2.9 

12 

1.5 

18 

16.4 

-3 

22.6 

9 

.2 

20 

.9 

2 

0 

28 

1.7 

32 

11 

53 

2.0 

11 

1.0 

16 

15.9 

11 

24.5 

18 

11 

36 

.5 

11 

10.9 

12 

1.8 

21 

5.4 

36 

21.2 

29 

.3 

34 

.8 

37 

2.1 

9 

11.1 

4 

2.5 

16 

.9 

11 

2.8 

25 

9.4 

8 

6.3 

17 


364.7 


12 
39 
43 
83 
16 
20 
9 
23 
18 
34 
13 
35 

-5 

75 

9 

0 

35 

24 
4 

30 

22 

49 

16 
7 

18 
6 

17 

10 

21 

16 

20 

33 

30 

26 

39 
8 


212.9 
67.7 
121.2 
84.4 
87.1 
518.9 
92.5 
221.0 
114.4 
168.4 
578.8 
140.8 
60.4 
137.9 
457.1 
135.8 
109.1 
160.3 
248.8 
129  I 
64  3 
982.1 
494.4 
170.1 
81.4 
67.5 
162.7 
365.7 
90.9 
178  1 
58.8 
181.  3 
714 
300.3 
107.9 
108.9 


11 
38 
46 
63 
14 
8 
7 
22 
25 
37 
11 
28 

-5 

52 

7 

1 

34 

21 

-5 

28 

27 

60 
15 
4 

19 

10 

22 

10 

22 

18 

23 

31 

21 

22 

43 

12 


11 
2.0 
2.0 
1.3 
2.2 
9.1 
2.7 
7.6 
4.3 
2.3 
10.0 
4.8 
1.2 
4.8 
10.3 
19 
1.7 
4.3 
2.3 
7.4 
1.5 
210 
21.6 
16 
.9 
1.6 
2.5 
11.3 
2.2 
2.2 
1.6 
14 
1.9 
4.5 
17 
1.2 


22      7.  334.  3 


21 


1716 


23 


36 
123 
119 
507 

27 

20 
-14 

29 

11 

828 

7 

SO 

5 
42 

8 

26 

21 

133 

29 

9 

20 
45 
17 
10 

3 

25 
IS 
67 
26 

4 
13 
75 
27 
183 
184 
IS 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.           1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 

June  30 


12  mo. 

earnings 

.     P-E  P«r 

July  31  share 


NM 

$8.4 

-1 

2.1 

83 

2.9 

13 

45.2 

10 

36.9 

12 

4.1 

15 

32.7 

40 

419 

3 

5.7 

22 

119 

95 

14.5 

724 

21.3 

13 

15.5 

23 

19.6 

-20 

2.3 

83 

4.9 

-56 

.9 

6 

57.8 

NM 

.8 

14 

27.9 

-39 

6.4 

8 

4.6 

0 

25.1 

35 

30.0 

-71 

to 

195 

2.0 

-98 

-.6 

20 

5.0 

120 

6.1 

45 

18 

-2 

1.8 

9 

29.9 

9 

51.1 

-23 

8.0 

415 

1.4 

-11 

24.3 

44 

2.0 

10 

9.5 

56 

39.5 

NM 

.7 

-7 

1.3 

43 

4.3 

11 

22.3 

3 

4.3 

3 

1.7 

18 

5.1 

52 

11.1 

12 

10.5 

674.3 


33 


5.2 

19 

4.0 

2.4 

4.0 

14.1 

5.5 

17.3 

8.1 

4.3 

18.9 

8.6 

2.2 

9.0 

17.8 

7.4 

14 

7.8 

4.0 

12.3 

2.9 

38.2 

4ai 

5.3 
1.6 
10 
4.3 
19.4 
18 
4.8 
14 
6.4 
14 
8.6 
6.1 
12 


314.5 


NM 

21 

97 

15 

9 

32 

23 

37 

-1 

14 

89 

837 

11 

29 

-2 

54 

9 

7 

NM 

15 

-34 

10 

1 

27 

-34 

48 

NM 

20 

113 

107 

2 

12 

8 

4 

241 

-5 

20 

22 

37 

NM 

8 

77 

10 

6 

-3 

15 

36 

10 


4.7 

2.5 

5.1 

13 

13 

5.4 

4.0 

6.5 

2.9 

5.4 

2.0 

U.O 

16 

1.1 

1.2 

13 

.3 

4.0 

.6 

16 

4.4 

2.0 

1.9 

7.3 

.1 

.8 

0 

1.1 

.8 

1.3 

2.0 

7.8 

2.8 

1.5 

.4 

14 

1.3 

2.3 

15 

.3 

1.1 

1.7 

12 

2.9 

13 

9.7 

1.7 

10.5 


NM 
2.7 
5.6 
13 
13 
6.3 
19 
5.3 
15 
4.9 
1.6 
2.8 
15 
1.0 
1.6 
2.4 

.6 
4.1 
NM 
17 
6.8 
2.0 
2.3 
4.7 

.4 

.3 
1.6 
1.2 
.  5 
1.4 
2.2 
7.6 
2.9 
2.3 

.1 
4.1 
1.0 
2.6 
12 
NM 
1.5 
1.7 
11 
2.9 
17 
8.8 
1.4 
10.2 


22 


10 


2.8 


I 


23 
134 
330 
469 
27 
7 
-2 
26 
15 
NM 
8 
46 
4 
35 
7 
16 
21 
118 
22 
10 
30 
33 
15 
-33 
8 
33 
18 
37 
26 
8 
30 
72 
25 
204 
185 
50 


2.8 
5.8 
12 
2.6 
4.9 
12 
5.7 
7.1 
7.0 
2.6 
10 
6.4 
18 
6.3 
4.2 
5.7 
12 
5.1 
1.7 
10.4 
4.5 
4.7 
8.3 
4.1 
2.3 
4.6 
10 
5.3 
4.5 
2.5 
5.4 
16 
4.8 
2  9 
6.5 
2.2 


2.3 
16 
2.1 
.8 
4.5 
12 
7.2 
6.7 
7.5 
.4 
12 
5.8 
15 
7.8 
4.3 
4.5 
16 
2.7 
1.3 
12.4 
4.6 
4.8 
12 
4.0 
2.6 
19 
10 
15 
4.3 
2.7 
5.7 
2.7 
4.9 
1.3 
12 
2.1 


17.3 

7.3 
25.0 
16.9 

9.7 

8.0 
14.3 
14.0 
118 

NA 
15.0 
52.1 
10.9 

9.9 

7.8 
12.1 
10.5 
118 
111 
16.4 
11.0 

8.5 
116 
12.6 

6.8 
11.5 
-.9 
10.4 
21.6 
10.9 

8.9 
22.6 
117 
11.8 
19.6 
15.9 

2.8 

12.1 

15.5 

-14.3 

10.1 

7.9 
14.9 
8.0 
14.4 
25.3 
2.6 
15.3 


110 


9.3 
10.1 
9.2 
9.4 


12 

8 

15 
17. 
10. 

4. 
11 
11 

9.9 
20.1 

7.7 

10  8 

9.7 

7.8 

10.5 

15.0 

12.6 

17.8 

14.0 

5.6 

8.1 

8  6 

6.8 

114 

114 

10.8 

14.2 

6.4 

NA 

6.4 

8.4 

las 


29 


4S 


4.1 


11.3 


6 

8 

13 

15 

10 

8 

10 

13 

9 

NA 

10 

2 

9 

7 

8 

7 

4 

12 

5 

21 

11 

10 

8 

14 

12 

8 

NM 

9 

5 

6 

9 

16 

12 

13 

4 

12 

10 

12 

20 

NM 

4 

8 

15 

7 

8 

26 

8 

13 


10 


7 
9 
7 
9 
8 
12 
27 
SO 
11 
17 
20 
10 
8 
11 
15 
6 
27 
10 
16 
13 
8 
38 
13 
19 
6 
8 
8 
10 
22 
7 
19 
12 
13 
7 
11 
15 


14 


4.41 

.88 
1.41 
1.40 
2.29 
1.72 
2.97 
2.32 
2.64 

NA 
110 
7.83 
2.16 
126 
1.13 
5.10 
1.85 
2.24 
2.16 
2.80 
1.63 
2.21 
1.67 
131 
1.40 
2.98 
-.18 
2.86 
4.27 
2.61 
2.20 

.87 
171 
1.73 
2.89 
152 

.30 
196 
2.18 
-2.10 
1.70 
112 
135 
2.2c 
1.52 
1.03 
1.06 
4.89 


2.14 


1.12 
1.67 
134 
.62 
3.20 
2.06 
1.10 
2.45 
112 
1.69 
190 
110 
1.82 
170 
2.98 
114 
1.54 
1.67 
t*7 
1.46 
M7 
4.28 
4.50 
1.71 
.87 
1  81 
1.54 
4.16 
1.26 
2.94 
1.01 
1.61 
.84 
2.84 
2.57 
1.00 


2.41 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  SECOND  QUARTER  1973— ConQjMd 
(Dollar  amountJ  in  miUionij 


October  i,  1973 


Sil« 


ProfiU 


Margins 


Company 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change  Change  26  2d 

2d          from  from  quarter  quarter 

«uarter          1972  6  mo.           1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  1973    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

12  mo. 

earnings 

endiiM 
June  30 

P-E 
July  31 

per 
share 

INSTRUMENTS 

Controls,  measuring  devices,  photo  and  optical 

Ametel* 

Bausch  i  Lomb 

Bell  *  Howell 

Bulova  Watch » 

EG  &G 

Eastman  Kodak 

TisJier  Scientific 

Foxbtro 

General  Signal 

Hewlett-Packard  • i 

Itek 

Johnson  Service 

Polaroid 

Rancoi 

Robertshaw  Controls 

Sherwood  Medical  Industries 

Talley  Industries* 

Technicon 

Tektronix' 

Vanan  Associates' 


Industry  composite 

LEISURE  TIME  INDUSTRIES 


American  Greetings  >• „ 

AMF 

Brunswick 

Champion  Home  Builders  >*.. 

Coleman 

Disney  (Walt)  Productions'.. 

Fleetwood  Enterprises' 

Fugua  Industries 

Gino's... 

Hilton  Hotels 

Holiday  Inns 

Host  International 

Howard  Johnson 

Madison  Square  Garden  r 

Marriott* , 

McDonald' s 

Metro-(jOldwyn-Mayer  • 

Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing.. 

National  Homes 

Norlin_ 

Ramada  Inns 

Skyline' 

Twentieth  Century- Fox  Film. 

Webb  (Del  E.) 

Western  Publishing 

Winnebago  Industries  i* 


Industry  composite 

METALS  AND  MINING 
Nonferrous  metals,  coal,  iron  ore,  etc 


Aluminiun  Co.  of  America 

American  Metal  Climax 

American  Smelting  t  Refining.. 

Anaconda 

Belden 

Cerro 

Ciuomalloy  American 

Cteveiand-Clills  Iron 

Copper  Range 

Cyprus  Mines 

Easeo 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Association. 

Essex  International 

Foote  Mineral 

Gulf  Resources  S  Chemicals 

Homestake  Mining 

Kaiser  Aluminum  t  Chemical... 

Kennaeott  Copper 

Martin  Marietta  Aluminum 

North  American  Coat 

Phelps  Dodge 

Pittston 

Revere  Copper  A  Brass 

Reynolds  Metals 

SL  Joe  Minerals 

Triangle  Industries 

Universal  Oil  Products 


Industry  (^mpostta. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


t46.S 
56.C 

100.7 
45. 1 
35. » 

906.7 
34.1 
44.6 
98.1 

163.6 
51. 0 
60.2 
•143. 3 
29.0 
48.5 
33.0 
68.3 
31.9 
S6.4 
62.8 


2,117.0 


••49.0 

255.6 

172.1 

92.5 

52.9 

102.4 

103.4 

•117.1 

42.6 

94.5 

226.7 

41.1 

93.4 

38.8 

132.3 

•147.2 

••45.1 

37.2 

62.6 

39.6 

••49.7 

112.6 

••64.1 

••72.5 

47.9 

62.6 


2.347.4 


S4L6 

336.7 

273.9 

333.6 

3&2 

224.5 

171.4 

••40.9 

34.6 

••115.1 

36.8 

76.6 

220.1 

31.5 

••37.3 

••28.2 

353.8 

35Z.1 

63.1 

32.1 

254.4 

145.7 

125.9 

358.0 

62.3 

6a7 

236.4 


4, 616.  5 


16 
20 
13 
33 
-5 
15 

9 
18 
11 
40 

8 
17 
17 
25 
14 

5 

6 
17 
29 
20 


$90.7 

107.1 

197.0 

87.7 

69.0 

,704.4 

68.8 

79.7 

190.3 

290.6 

100.2 

113.5 

278.6 

56.5 

97.5 

65.1 

130.0 

61.0 

116.0 

123.6 


15 
19 
15 
29 

0 
17 
11 

4 
10 
35 

9 
12 
19 
17 
15 

5 
10 
18 
25 
19 


»2.3 
2.8 
5.0 
1.0 
1.2 
154.3 
.7 
2.7 
4.6 
14.6 
1.5 
2.2 
8.4 
1.3 
2.9 
2.4 
1.8 
3.9 
4.6 
1.8 


38 

14 

13 

15 

27 

31 

14 

288 

17 

70 

12 

0 

14 

6 

8 

11 

-28 

35 

21 

52 


H4 

5.1 
9.2 
2.4 
2.0 
277.0 
1.5 
3.4 
8.5 

23.3 
2.7 
4.3 

19.6 
2.6 
5.5 
4.7 
3.9 
7.1 
9.3 
3.4 


42 
15 

20 
89 
24 
34 
10 
82 
18 
S3 

8 

1 
21 

3 
10 

6 

-6 

48 

24 

113 


5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
2.3 
3.2 

17.0 
2.1 
6.1 
4.7 
8.9 
2.9 
3.6 
5.8 
4.7 
6.0 
7.3 
2.7 

12.1 
8.2 
2.8 


4.3 
5.3 
5.0 
2.7 
2.4 

15.0 
2.0 
1.8 
4.4 
7.4 
^8 
4.2 
6.0 
5.5 
6.3 
6.9 
3.9 

10.5 
8.7 
2.2 


16.2 

9.5 
11.8 

8.9 
13.1 
23.2 

6.3 

5.6 
12.0 
16.1 

7.5 
12.9 

8.1 
13.9 
12.9 
17.3 

80 
16.0 
11.3 

5.3 


16      4, 027. 2 


11 
11 

-1 
23 
18 
19 
20 
25 
29 
6 
14 
18 
13 
40 
28 
40 
33 
9 

-5 
18 
31 
15 
31 
-14 
14 
6 


89.1 

474.5 

346.6 

157.3 

103.9 

188.8 

172.6 

236.3 

75.6 

188.3 

420.5 

77.2 

171.7 

67.9 

285.2 

272.2 

90.5 

69.3 

111.6 

76.6 

88.9 

179.0 

126.1 

146.1 

92.6 

110.9 


17 


12 
10 
11 
23 
20 
17 
26 
25 
27 

8 
13 
15 
13 
35 
29 
43 
10 
11 

6 
20 
25 

11 

33 

-13 

10 

18 


220.1 


2.5 

14.7 

10.3 
4.5 
3.0 

13.8 
6.0 
4.0 
2.3 
6.0 

14.2 
1.8 
6.0 
1.3 
5.9 

14.6 
-2.7 
1.5 
-2.3 
1.6 
4.0 
5.7 
2.6 
2.0 
1.7 
4.0 


30 


17 
6 
22 
0 
16 
34 
42 
28 
36 
11 
21 
20 
14 

-26 
18 
39 
NM 
19 
NM 
28 
21 

-16 
48 
84 
57 

-35 


399.8 


6.6 

29.3 

19.5 

7.0 

6.1 

24.2 

7.4 

7.2 

3.1 

11.8 

21.6 

2.8 

9.3 

2.1 

10.6 

25.1 

.5 

3.0 

-4.3 

2.9 

7.6 

7.8 

5.1 

3.4 

3.4 

8.0 


32 


14 
6 
23 
-7 
25 
25 
31 
28 
38 
29 
17 
18 
19 
1 
22 
46 

-87 

20 

NM 

29 

20 

-22 
29 
66 
39 

-18 


10.4 


60 
5.7 
6.0 
4.8 
5.7 
114 
5.8 
3.4 
5.3 
6.3 
6.2 
4.3 
6.5 
3.2 
4.5 
9.9 
NM 
4.0 
NM 
3.9 
8.1 
5.0 
4.1 
2.8 
3.6 
6.5 


9.3 


5.7 
60 
4.9 
5.9 
5.8 

11.9 
5.0 
3.3 
5.1 
60 
5.8 
4.2 
6.4 
6.1 
4.8 

10.0 
3.1 
3.7 
4.2 
3.6 
8.8 
6.9 
3.6 
1.3 
2.6 

10.6 


17.4 


16.4 
21.9 
16.7 
38.3 
15.4 

9.9 
24.2 
14.3 
27.9 
10.4 
12.6 
18.8 
14.5 

3.0 
11.6 
23.6 

5.4 
16.2 
-2.2 
12.4 
14.1 
26.4 

9.8 

9.9 
12.5 
25.0 


15      4,417.2 


16 


128.9 


231.0 


12 


5.5 


5.8 


14.4 


21 
54 

32 
24 
25 
53 
24 
40 
41 
34 
19 

-5 
26 
33 
12 

107 
28 
25 
29 
25 
23 
5 

25 
17 
23 
32 
93 


037.5 

613.3 

529.9 

624.0 

74.3 

414.1 

321.2 

52.5 

66.3 

211.8 

74.6 

174.3 

423.8 

60.6 

70.5 

58.0 

640.9 

663.1 

123.4 

63.6 

469.9 

338.4 

242.0 

674.8 

121.8 

113.9 

369.3 


20 
46 
27 
23 
24 
50 
26 
23 
32 
25 
19 

-2 
26 
34 
10 

115 
27 
20 
22 
31 
21 
2 

24 
17 
20 
31 
60 


30.3 

24.9 

28.0 

21.9 

1.5 

13.0 

6.4 

7.1 

2.2 

10.7 

1.3 

1.8 

11.4 

.7 

1.8 

6.6 

15.3 

41.5 

1.2 

1.4 

29.3 

5.9 

.3 

5.7 

8.0 

1.2 

3.8 


47 
51 

129 
49 
12 
89 
14 
53 

NM 

28 

16 

-54 

14 

197 
41 

255 
80 
85 
60 
48 
18 
3 

NM 

750 
34 
60 
11 


51.3 

46.8 

44.7 

3Sl2 

2.7 

19.8 

11.4 

9.3 

2.8 

20.1 

2.6 

13 

22.3 

1.0 

3.3 

10.2 

25.0 

70.1 

1.2 

2.1 

54.6 

13.3 

-.5 

9.1 

15.8 

2.2 

8.1 


27 

55 

80 

48 

9 

93 

21 

39 

NM 

20 

21 

-28 

16 

111 

123 

254 

131 

72 

-43 

6 

16 

-15 

NM 

NM 

28 

52 

17 


5.6 
7.4 

10.2 
6.6 
4.0 
5.8 
3.8 

17.2 
6.3 
9.3 
3.5 
2.4 
5.2 
2.2 
4.8 

23.3 
4.3 

11.8 
1.9 
4.3 

11.5 

4.0 

.3 

1.6 

12.9 
2.0 
1.6 


4.6 
7.6 
5.9 
5.5 
4.4 
4.7 
4.1 

15.8 
NM 
9.7 
3.5 
4.9 
5.7 
1.0 
3.9 

13.6 
3.1 
7.9 
1.5 
3.7 

12.0 
4 
0 
0. 

II 
1 


1 

.2 

.8 

.6 

2.8 


8.8 
U.7 
10.1 

6.0 
15.0 

9.9 
12.9 
12.1 
.7 
15.7 
10.0 

7.7 
15.9 

0 

14.4 
17.7 

4.6 

9.6 
.5 

9.7 
12.1 

9.7 
-.6 

1.5 
15.5 

7.5 

9.2 


29     8.683.3 


25 


295.3 


56 


512.9 


47 


6.4 


5.3 


9.0 


10 

20 
9 
9 
19 
36 
10 
26 
18 
51 
16 
8 

92 

8 

9 

10 

4 

23 

21 

14 


21 


40 

9 

11 

13 

13 

56 

10 

6 

13 

10 

15 

10 

22 

12 

43 

57 

20 

11 

NM 

5 

16 

13 

9 

9 

7 

9 


18 


13 
11 
8 

9 
8 
4 

6 
11 
59 
10 

7 
12 

8 

NM 

M) 

18 

13 

8 
78 
12 
11 
18 
NM 
28 

9 

9 
15 


15 


1.53 
1.42 
125 
1.77 

.75 
182 

.81 
1.34 
2.46 
1.72 
1.89 

^36 

1.40 
2.06 
2.66 
1.77 
1.23 

.66 
1.92 

.92 


2.67 


1.09 

107 

2.12 

.47 

1.55 

1.57 

1.29 

1.98 

1.26 

2.35 

1.47 

1.19 

.96 

.55 

.69 

1.13 

.95 

2.62 

-.25 

158 

.60 

1.59 

.92 

.63 

2.40 

.68 


J.  22 


5.10 
121 
2.59 
2.50 
2.53 
4.12 
2.0: 
6.25 

.29 
ISt 
1.S2 
1.46 
2.18 
0 

.96 
2.58 
1.36 
152 

.11 

1.77 

4.38 

1.30 

-.15 

.53 
133 
1.71 
1.52 


2.60 


October  1,  197  S 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Sales 


Profits 


Change  Change 

2d          from  from 

quarter          1972  6  mo.           1972 

1973   (percent)  1973   (percent) 


Margins 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973   (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.     1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


P-E 
July  31 


12  mo. 

earnings 
per 

share 


MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURING 

ACF  Industries $105.3 

Allied  Products 61.7 

Amsted  IndustriM* \\  wi.% 

ApKhe """  ••4L4 

Armstrong  (^rk '.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.  209!4 

Athlone  Industries '.'.'.'.'.  49  3 

Bath  Industries "" 103  7 

Bemis "\  ••123.8 

Butler  Manutactarinf. 61.4 

Carborundum .  1014 

Coco '.'.'""".  66.S 

Coming  Glass  Works 214.4 

Eigte-Picher  Industries > '.'.'.'..'.  Slit 

Ganeral  American  Trans '..V.V.  102.4 

General  Cat>l« IIIIII  UOit 

General  Refractories "  '  57.$ 

Howmet- UA.$ 

Illinois  Tool  Wofk '."",'.  4t.l 

Insilco... IIIIIII         *  96.4 

Kroehler  Manufacturing '".'.V"".  32.6 

Lamson  &  Sessions 27.0 

Lionel " "  •27  2 

Ludlow 57' 0 

Microdot 60.3 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing. I  641.9 

Norton 120.4 

Nucof 26.1 

PhHips  Industiias • S8.S 

Pitt3burgh-0e$.Moin«s  St»el "  37.1 

Porter  (H.  K.) 67.2 

PPG  Industries 384.7 

Pullman ..I.Ill""  ••237. 1 

Roblin  Industries 111"™"!™  ••27.0 

Scott*  Fetieri V.'"".'.'.'.'.  71.8 

Scovill  Manufacturing '.'."".  148.3 

Signode "...  95.9 

Simmons 99,1 

Standard  Pressed  Steel '.'.'.'.l'."'.'.'.'.  37.8 

Stanley  Works 122.9 

Todd  Shipyards  • ...III..  37.  8 

Trans  Union Illll"  ••86.2 

Trinity  Industries' J.J 44  $ 

Tyler 45.7 

U.S.  Industries . ..... 418.9 

Unarco  Industries .... .lll.lllll  34.0 

Vulcan  Materials "3  gl.4 

Wheelabrator-Frye ".  53. 3 

Industry  composit* 5.038.7 

NONBANK  FINANCIAL 

Aetna  Life  A  Casualty 1  HZ  1 

Capital  Holding 77.  g 

Continental 8015 

Creditthrift  Financial ••34  9 

Hutton  (L  F.) ••33."  1 

'N*-      485.4 

Martennan . . ••5  30 

Verrfll  Lynch ...'..'.'.'.'.'.  ••158.9 

MGIC  Investment. "."""  ••40.2 

Transamerica "    "  ••515  5 

USLIFE  :;■  81  9 

Witter  (Dean)  « 35.1 

Industry  composite 3,459.3 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT,  COMPUTERS         ===== 

Addressograph-Multigraph  • 130.5 

Apeeoi 38.8 

Burroughs ••SU  3 

Control  Data '  229  2 

Diebold I  47.1 

Electronic  Memories  &  Magnet .""  26.9 

Honeyweli 572.2 

International  Business  Machines .'.".".".*.'.'.'  2  546  7 

Nashua . '    55  2 

National  Cash  Register 433  4 

PItney-Bowes gsjj 

Standard  Regiatef _  31.J 

Uarco' 3£i 

Victor  Comptometer 50. 5 

Xerox 752. 5 

Industry  composita , 5,  358.  2 


17 
9 
20 
25 
18 
21 
18 
18 
24 
20 
21 
43 
21 
23 
87 
37 
16 
25 
12 
14 
23 
20 
14 
27 
22 
26 
37 
7 
39 
14 
7 

27 
0 
21 
11 
21 
IS 
18 
20 

-25 
14 

160 
14 
5 
38 
15 
30 


$212.6 

116.8 

1912 

76.4 

401.4 

912 

192.0 

240.2 

104.2 

199.6 

118.0 

418.4 

151.5 

190.0 

237.9 

105.3 

1913 

95.0 

187.1 

64.2 

51.3 

47.6 

106.4 

119.3 

,217.9 

230.6 

50.5 

111.8 

54.9 

134.4 

755.0 

458.3 

52.0 

131.5 

2915 

165.5 

1915 

716 

236.8 

8^2 

161.1 

810 

817 

828.0 

64.1 

146.7 

105.4 


20 
14 
23 
23 
19 
21 
17 
17 
27 
IS 
16 
32 
14 
18 
32 
30 
20 
27 
12 
11 
20 
26 
11 
30 
19 
24 
32 
7 
26 
15 
10 
24 
5 
20 
15 
24 
17 
20 
22 

-12 
17 

143 
16 
7 
31 
17 
31 


$6.5 
1.7 
4.7 
2.0 
17.7 
1.5 
6.2 
18 
4.3 
5.6 
2.4 
17.7 
4.2 
1L3 
4.8 
L3 
5.4 
4.6 
4.2 
.6 
.9 
.2 
1.5 
2.7 
76.9 
7.8 
1.2 
2.4 
1.2 
.6 
24.2 
10.5 
.3 
5.4 
5.0 
5.5 
16 
1.7 
62 
.1 
7.6 
1.2 
2.4 
19.9 
1.3 
6.6 
2.2 


46 
15 
12 
41 
47 
51 
21 
40 
70 
32 
3 

42 
28 
22 
12 
128 
25 
34 
10 
13 
55 

-21 

-1 
24 
29 
52 
21 
1 
88 
19 
14 

168 

-49 
21 
11 
17 
16 

115 

23 

-75 

18 

214 
4 
5 

116 

25 
23 


$119 
10 
7.8 
16 
32.5 
2.6 
10.5 
6.6 
6.0 
10.3 
14 
36.0 
7.2 
22.1 
85 
1.7 
9.3 
8.4 
7.2 
L2 
1.5 
-.6 
2.3 
5.5 
142.2 
15.8 
2.4 
4.4 
1.4 
1.3 
48.2 
16.8 
.5 
9.6 
9.5 
10.6 
6.3 
12 
11. 5 
1.0 
14.1 
2.0 
18 
39.0 
2.3 
8.2 
4.0 


46 
32 
39 
35 
43 
52 
7 

33 

83 

36 

-6 

39 

29 

20 

8 

NM 

0 

36 

6 

8 

36 

NM 

-17 

41 

24 

80 

20 

19 

52 

162 

21 

109 

-40 

20 

IS 

27 

23 

206 

23 

NM 

14 

100 

5 

3 

71 

41 

25 


6.2 
2.8 
4.5 
4.7 
8.4 
10 
6.0 

10 
7.0 
5.4 
16 
8.3 
5.1 
11.0 
16 
2.3 
5.3 
9.4 
4.2 
1.8 
14 

.6 
2.7 
4.5 
12.0 
6.5 
4.6 
4.0 
12 

.9 
6.3 
4.4 
1.1 
7.6 
14 
64 
16 
4.4 
5.0 

.2 
8.9 
2.7 
5.3 
4.7 
18 
8.1 
4.0 


5.0 
2.7 
4.8 
4.2 
6.8 
2.4 
5.8 
2.6 
5.1 
4.9 
4.2 
8.3 
4.8 
11.1 
4.5 
1.4 
5.0 
8.7 
4.3 
1.8 
2.7 
.8 
11 
4.6 
11.4 
5.4 
5.2 
4.2 
2.4 
.8 
5.9 
2.1 
2.1 
7.5 
14 
6.6 
16 
2.4 
4.9 
.6 
8.6 
2.2 
5.8 
4.8 
2.4 
7.5 
4.3 


11.6 
11.5 
10.8 
12.8 
112 
111 
26.6 
10.3 
18.6 
10.4 
11.0 
14.0 
15.2 
lis 
10.0 
15 
1L4 
19.3 
112 
7.1 
6.2 
10.3 
9.2 
22.5 
20.9 
9.9 
25.9 
14.2 
8.6 
1.4 
12.7 
11.3 
17.7 
26.2 
11.7 
16.1 
10.1 
8.8 
14.1 
.1 
14.5 
15.4 
19.6 
15.6 
14.6 
16.4 
9.8 


19      9,629.1 


18 


309.1 


28 


568.5 


28 


6.1 


5.7 


14.3 


8 

5 

105 

10 

-9 

20 

7 

-13 

42 

5 

8 

-19 


2, 378. 4 

154.8 

1,201.7 

61.0 

69.5 

929.3 

109.4 

3413 

74.1 

1.010.8 

161.4 

72.7 


13 

6 

55 

9 

-10 

19 

9 

-11 

55 

6 

10 

-14 


50.9 

10.3 

31.8 

2.4 

-.9 

27.2 

7.8 

2.8 

10.7 

21.6 

5.9 

.1 


8 

13 

13 

-14 

NM 

13 

20 

-84 

59 

3 

3 

-96 


85.3 
19.1 
62.9 

4.8 
.6 
47.9 
16.3 
116 
19.7 
42.7 
11.4 

1.6 


17 

13 

16 

-6 

-92 

2 

15 

-68 

65 

8 

8 

-74 


4.5 

112 
4.0 
6.9 
NM 
5.6 

14.7 
1.7 

26.6 
4.2 
7.2 

-.4 


4.5 
12.3 

7.2 

8 

6. 

5. 
13. 

9 
23. 

4. 

7 


7.5 


12.7 
11.1 

8.8 
16.2 

9.7 
10.5 
26.0 

9.6 
18.1 
10.7 
19.0 

8.5 


21      6,566.3 


16 


170.5 


-2 


325.8 


-1 


4.9 


6.1 


11.2 


8 

17 
25 
38 
23 
56 
12 
8 
31 
13 
13 
15 
12 
-3 
23 


245.1 

69.8 

588.8 

432.2 

92.7 

51.6 

1,098.1 

4,997.2 

104.4 

800  1 

184.9 

60.3 

64.9 

101.1 

1,42L1 


9 
IS 
25 
46 
23 
52 
14 

7 

26 
13 
14 
14 
11 

5 
22 


2.8 
1.0 

26.1 

15.5 
10 
1.1 

19.6 

356.7 

12 

114 

18 

1.2 

1.1 

.9 

76  5 


-53 

-36 

29 

-9 

55 

261 

46 

14 

22 

246 

1 

51 

.      18 

^-40 

21 


6.0 
1.8 

42.5 

31.9 
5.9 
2.1 

35.7 

696.8 

5.8 

20.8 
66 
2.2 
2.3 
1.9 
146.3 
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26 
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17      1,009.0 
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13 
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13 
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7 
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4 
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8 
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9 
7 

13 
NM 

12 
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8 

14 
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21 

8 
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10 
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13 
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22 
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8 
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9 

22 
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NM 
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9 
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9 

46 
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2.96 
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1.85 

1.98 

2.66 

105 

2.60 

5.24 

5.14 

2.40 
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2.97 

157 

1.11 

.76 

1.35 

1.42 

L34 

2.74 

1.74 

.32 

1.68 

122 

2.41 

4.03 

2.54 

1.10 

4.13 

.87 

4.37 

5.54 

.75 

2.62 

2.40 

2.79 

2.07 

.99 

2.85 

.04 

2.78 

2.19 

2.89 

2.41 

1.54 

132 

1.11 

2.50 


6.97 
1.41 
5.13 
.98 
.97 
4.47 
2.06 
1.28 
1.61 
1.25 
1.46 
1.28 


2.51 


1.71 
25 
16 

00 
24 
50 
63 
33 


5 
4 

2. 

4! 
9. 

2.41 
-1.63 
1.05 
1.77 
2.05 
1.07 
148 


20 


5.35 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  SECOND  QUARTER  1973— C«rtinu«d 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


October  1,  197  S 


Salts 


Profits 


Margins 


Company 


Chang* 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (pcrcant) 


6  mo. 
1973 


Change 

from 

1972 

(percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1973 


Change 

from 

1972 

(percent) 


6  mo. 
1973 


Change 

from 

1972 

(percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1973 

(percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


P-E 
July  31 


on. 

Crude,  integrated  domestic  and  intarnationai 

Amerada  Hess ••$393.7 

American  Petrofina 8ii 

Apco  Oil "32.6 

Ashland  Oil » 518. 0 

Atlantic  Richfietd *1,069  8 

Cities  Service 457.9 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining **96i4 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining.. 99l2 

Continental  Oil •••1,0219 

Crown  Central  Petroleum ••43. 1 

EJuwn 5,830.0 

Getty  0.1 364.8 

Gulf  Oil ••'2  397.0 

Kerr-McGee  Oil 190.4 

Marathon  Oil ••363.0 

Mississippi  River I.  ••33.2 

Mot>il  Oil •••2,880.0 

Murphy  Oil ••114.4 

Occidental  Petroleum gio  3 

Pennzoil 244.3 

Phillips  Petroleum ••693  5 

Quaker  State  Oil  ReRning. 48  5 

Shell  Oil ••1,211.9 

SkeUyOiL. •••157  8 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) •••!  527  2 

Standard  OiKCaliforma) 1,817  2 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) ••394.9 

SutHjrban  Propane  Gas  (>) si? 

Sun  Oil 532.2 

Tesoro  Petroleum  (i) \,  76  2 

Teiaco ••2,727.0 

Union  Oil  of  California •••714.6 

Industry  composite 26,990.0 

PAPER 

Avery  Products  ' 61.0 

Crown  Zellerbach 336.4 

Denmson  Manufacturing. ••50.6 

Fort  Howard  Paper 29.4 

Great  Northern- NekooM 122.9 

Hammermill  Paper 110.7 

International  Paper 610.9 

Kimberty-Clark 282.0 

Mead ;:  327.4 

Scott  Paper 232.6 

Sonoco  Products „„  47  1 

SL  Regis  Paper 2«9l3 

Union  Camp 194.3 

*«tvaeo» 129.4 

Industry  composite 2,823.9 


PERSONAL    CARE     PRODUCTS; 

COSMETICS.  SOAP,  ETC. 

Alberto-Culver  1 45  g 

Avon  Products 259.6 

Chesebrouzh-Pond's 103. 4 

Colgate-Palmolive 513  5 

Faberge 31. 6 

G«»ette 248.5 

Revton 116.0 

Industry  composita 1,3114 

PUBllSHtNG 


Periosteals,  books,  newspapers 

Gannett 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanwich 

KaigM  Newspapers 

MacimNian . 

McGraw-HiM 

Media  Gerteral 

New  fork  Times 

Ridder  PuMtcations 

Time 

Washington  Poit 

Industry  composite 

RADIO  AND  TV  BROADCASTING 

American  Broadcasting 

Caprtal  Citjes  Communication 

Coiambta  Broadcasting  Syitem 

MetroflMdia 

Noanaleo  Entafprises 

Industry  composite 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


77.7 

41.0 
86.6 
97.6 

107.6 
33.4 
90.9 
42.6 

154.6 
65.4 


797.3 


216.3 
34.5 

355.3 
48.3 
31.7 


686.0 


27 
13 
3 
16 
14 

-2 
41 
34 
17 

-3 
20 
5 
27 
0 
24 

-5 
14 
30 
21 
12 
8 

24 
19 
8 
11 
26 
16 
21 
21 
37 
26 
17 


$798.9 

155.7 
63.3 

957.0 
2, 067. 3 

979.7 

180.2 

190.3 

1,961.1 

814 

11.504.0 

72Sl4 
4,500.0 

365.2 

717.9 

76.1 

5.680.0 

222.3 
1,491.7 

499.3 

1,374.6 

93.5 

2,008.4 

311.3 
2,997.0 
3,425.7 

774.6 

87.9 

1,041.1 

137.2 
5.221.0 
1,267.4 


17 
13 

6 
13 

9 

4 
30 
36 
13 
-3 
16 

4 
18 

3 
20 
-2 
14 
22 
11 
14 
8 

22 
15 

8 
11 
22 
13 
20 
15 
23 
20 
14 


$33.3 

6.3 

1.5 

22.3 

68.4 

3a5 

8.4 

7.1 

51.7 

.5 

510.0 

23.6 

195.0 

19.0 

27.6 

3.7 

184.2 

9.2 

26.9 

19  3 

46.4 

4.7 

89. 

9. 

121. 

181. 

27. 

1. 

48.4 

4.4 

267.5 

40.2 


66 
63 
0 
35 
50 
28 

773 

174 
24 

NM 
54 

120 
82 
22 
66 
19 
41 

645 

566 
25 
25 
32 
54 
25 
37 
42 

110 
60 
41 
24 
44 
44 


$7ao 

11.0 

2.3 

38.2 

1117 

64.9 

13.2 

9.9 

99.2 

.8 

0110 

50.6 

360.0 

30.9 

51.7 

7.5 

340.0 

15.6 

36.5 

38.9 

89.8 

8.3 

169.8 

19.0 

242.5 

334.5 

44.5 

5.1 

97.6 

17 

531.6 

714 


42 

79 

-16 

38 

51 
22 

650 
95 
18 

286 
48 
53 
46 
21 
58 
19 
25 

194 

276 
24 
24 
19 
52 
10 
29 
33 
81 
23 
42 
48 
28 
36 


15 
7.7 
4.5 
4.3 
6.4 
6.7 
17 
7.1 
5.0 
1.1 
17 
6.5 
11 

10.0 
7.6 

11.1 
6.4 
10 
3.3 
7.9 
6.7 
9.6 
7.4 
5.7 
7.9 


6.5 
14 
4.6 
3.7 
4.9 
5.1 
1.4 
3.5 
4.7 
NM 
6.8 
3.1 
5.7 
12 
5.7 
18 
5.2 
1.4 
.6 


5.8 
9.8 
5.6 


6.4 
19 

3.8 
2.5 
7.8 
6.4 
15 
4.6 


4.4 

15.8 

17 
17.2 

17 

7.8 
24.2 

3.9 
11.5 

3.9 
15.6 

6.5 
10.4 
12.9 
12.6 
11.9 
12.7 
13.6 

NA 
11.5 

9.2 
19.2 
11.0 

7.1 


11. 
12. 

7. 
14. 

8. 

19.8 
14.2 

7.9 


24    51,960.4 


18     2.089.8 


52     4,007.7 


39 


7.7 


14 


11.9 


27 
21 
15 
IS 
23 
18 
13 
16 
15 
14 
24 
13 
29 
13 


115.9 

656.8 

96.2 

57,3 

239.3 

215.3 

1,163.0 

564.0 

629.2 

454.1 

907 

543.2 

365.8 

256.9 


28 
22 
16 
14 
21 
16 
11 
14 
14 
14 
21 
10 
25 
16 


3.6 

27.8 

2.4 

3.4 

16 

3.4 

46.6 

19.1 

14.0 

14.1 

10 

17.0 

17.0 

13 


47 

129 

13 

15 

59 

113 

73 

37 

78 

44 

33 

70 

68 

161 


13 
50.5 

4.3 

18 
11.8 

5.8 
713 
40.5 
22.0 
212 

5.5 
215 
29.2 
11.5 


54 

155 
15 
15 
41 

174 
62 
45 
78 
53 
27 
68 
60 

302 


5.9 
13 
4.8 
11.7 
5.3 
3.1 
7.6 
18 
4.3 
11 
13 
5.9 
18 
4.8 


11 
4.4 

4.9 
11.7 
4.1 
1.7 
10 
17 
2.8 
4.8 
19 
3.9 
17 
2.1 


118 

13.0 

13.3 

19.0 

18 

NA 

12.0 

12.3 

7.0 

9.0 

110 

9.5 

113 

13 


17      1  «7. 5 


15 


184.3 


69 


327.2 


70 


15 


4.5 


11.2 


-4 

16 
10 
15 
3 
21 
11 


95.0 

480.5 

2114 

1,005.4 

63.1 
480.4 
2212 


3 

17 

10 
14 
3 
19 
10 


1.2 
29.1 

7.5 
20.5 

1.1 
20.5 
11.2 


-21 
10 
12 
23 
1 
23 
16 


2.6 
49.4 
114 
318 

2.5 
41.3 
20.5 


-5 

14 

14 

23 

4 

22 
16 


2.7 
11.2 
7.3 
4.0 
3.6 
13 
9.7 


13 
11.7 
7.2 
3.7 
3.6 
11 
9.2 


12.2 
37.3 
21.9 
17.2 
12 
24.3 
17.7 


14     2. 566. 0 


14 


91.1 


16 


1614 


17 


19 


18 


22.8 


7 

13 
10 

8 
13 

8 
11 
16 
19 
13 


146.6 

72.0 

164.2 

181.9 

201.8 

63.9 

1714 

77.7 

279.0 

119.8 


8 

12 
9 
6 
12 
11 
9 
12 
14 
13 


7.8 
1.2 
15 
2.2 
3.9 
2.6 
18 
4.2 
11.9 
10 


21 
9 
13 
38 
17 
39 
104 
14 
31 
25 


12.9 

.1 
10.7 
3.7 
19 
4.7 
9.7 
15 
17.2 
14 


23 
NM 
13 
31 
49 
37 
88 
11 
26 
34 


10.1 
3.0 
7.5 
2.3 
3.7 
7.9 
13 
9.8 
7.7 
7.7 


19 
3.1 


6. 

1. 
3. 

6. 
3. 

10. 
7. 
7. 


115 
14.7 
119 
7.2 
13.0 
12.9 
14.9 
11.7 
12.9 
115 


12      1. 482. 2 


10 


51.2 


29 


77.9 


30 


14 


16 


12.9 


5 

9 
11 
14 
21 


452.3 
63.9 

719.0 
97.7 
59.7 


9 
9 
12 
18 
19 


14.9 
11 

23.4 
3.6 
2.0 


46 
20 
14 
1 
25 


24.7 

10.2 

417 

12 

3  5 


49 
18 
39 
10 
26 


10 
111 
14 

15 
12 


17.1 
113 
21.6 
111 
14.0 


10      1, 392. 5 


12 


50.1 


22 


89.2 


7.3 


16 


117 


19 
12 

7 

10 
21 
11 

7 
24 

8 
12 
12 
24 

8 
28 

9 
10 
10 
16 
21 
10 
25 
27 
12 
17 
14 
10 
19 
U 
11 

9 

9 

9 


14 


38 

10 
8 
26 
12 
12 
13 
14 
9 
10 
15 
II 
14 
13 


15 


8 
51 
31 
29 

6 
22 
22 


24 


30 
8 

21 
7 
9 

14 
9 

14 
8 
9 


13 


11 
21 
10 
6 
12 


12 


12  mo. 

earnings 

per 

share 


1.79 
2.98 
2.12 
3.18 
4.10 
4.27 
2.79 

.44 
3.67 
1.30 
131 
4.93 
2.74 
2.27 
3.30 
1.60 
131 
4.30 

.45 
2.03 
2.20 
1.17 
4.73 
4.34 
6.14 
7.43 
186 
2.10 
4.30 
3.29 
3.70 
4.18 


4.43 


I.  IS 
3.13 
3.26 
1.05 
3.99 
1.19 
2.95 
2.93 
1.71 
1.39 
2.08 
3.67 
3.30 
2.03 


2.44 


1.23 
2.26 
2.35 
1.18 
1.34 
2.78 
3.08 


1.99 


1.24 
2.52 
2.12 
1.13 
1.00 
2.57 
1.47 
1.40 
4.U 
2.43 


1.65 


2.48 
2.42 
3  34 
2.08 
1.23 

2.69 
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Company 


Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973   (percent) 


Change 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973   (percent) 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973   (percent) 


6  mo. 


Change 
from 
1972 


2d 

quarter 
1973 


2d 
quarter 
1972 


1973   (percent)   (percent)   (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

endliw 
June  30 


P-E 
July  31 


11 
9 

23 
9 

5 

8 

22 

9 

5 

6 

10 

10 


$3.2 
114 
118 

1.0 
17.3 

2.9 
23.6 
113 
24.3 
20.2 

.9 
31.5 


-77 
20 
11 

-53 
5 

-26 
29 

-34 

-29 
13 

-63 
30 


$119 
32.3 
31.8 

15 
34.1 

10 
43.9 
31.7 
314 
38.5 

2.5 
512 


-19 
18 
12 

-33 
8 

-18 
20 

-25 

-29 
13 

-44 
33 


1.1 
13 
16 
2.6 
7.6 
7.6 
10 
10 
12 

10.1 
1.4 

10.4 


10 
19 
12 
16 
7.5 
11.4 
7.7 
11 
9.1 
9.5 
4.1 
18 


7.5 


RAILROADS 

Burlington  Northern $2910               7       $587  1 

Chessie  System 293.9              J2         554'o 

Illinois  Central  Industries. i 300  8             23        567  5 

Kansas  City  Southern  Inds -38.2               3          715 

Norfolk  *  Western  Ry 228.6                4         4510 

Rio  Grande  Industries „  3g  2                U            72.6 

Santa  Fe  Industries I.  2911              24         570.3 

Seaboard  Coast  Un*  Inds 307.8               8         607  1 

Southern  Pacific 392.5              4        755.4 

Southern  Railway 2OO.O                6         39a0 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway 612               9         1310 

Union  Padlic 301.9               10         583Jo 

Industry  composite 2,762.2             11     13416             11        1713           ^6        334^              i           iF 

RETAILING  ~ 

Department,  discount,  mail  order,  variety,  food, 
specialty  stores 

Acme  Markets  • 540. 2 

Albertson'su .  190  1 

Allied  Stores" 111111^11"!  342.3 

Amfac "  _  231  4 

Arlen  Realty  S  DvlpmL  •• ''.".'.'.'.'.'".".'.'.  171 2 

Associated  Dry  Goods  " "  ""  269  9 

Bayless  (A.  J.)  Markets 32.2 

Big  Bear  Stores'* ••62.8 

Borman's  " ..........V..'.  122.  4 

Broadway-Hale  Stores  n . 1111111111  211 0 

Colonial  Stores igi  7 

Daylin' ™I1I""1  134!  3 

Dayton-Hudson  u 2915 

Fed  Mart* 51  g 

Federated  DepL  Stores  " mmmrmr  621  5 

Fisher  Foods 187.3 

Food  Fair  Stores' I.III"1I1I"  489^9 

Gamble-Skogmo  u ...III1IIII"111  317.6 

Gimbel  Brothers u '..JiV "".'.'.'.'.'".  180.5 

Gordon  Jewelry* IIIIIIIIIIIIIII  310 

Grand  Union  i« 355  7 

Grant  0*  T )  B i::::::".".:""  38o:  i 

Great  A.  *  P.  Tea  » 1, 640. 5 

i«*e<  "--- 4618 

Kresge  (S.S.)n 914.9 

Kfoger 957. 4 

Kuhns  Big  K  Stores 29. 4 

Lerner  Stores  u "I"III  104^0 

Lucky  Stores  " "11111^11!!  530  9 

Macy  (R.H.)» 241 1 

Marcor"  879  7 

Marshall  Field" 108  2 

May  Department  Stores  1 1. "II'  321  8 

McCrory  '■ 312.'9 

Mercantile  Stores" 102.6 

Mobile  Home  Industries* '..'.'.'...'.  31.2 

Munford .  .  .                      "  "  ••49  4 

Murphy  (&.C.) .'..-.'.V.V.V.'.V.V.V.'.  112. 5 

National  ^  aa  • 271  7 

New  Process 32  g 

Penn  Fruit* 752 

Penney  (J.C.)u 1,299.6 

Peoples  Drug  Stores 59. 7 

Pneumo  Dynamics  ' ••77.  g 

Pueblo  International" 132.5 

Rapid- American" 619  4 

Rite  Aid" 62  5 

Sefeway  Stores 1.519  8 

Sears,  Roebuck  u 2  660  4 

Skaggs 95.2 

Southland ••351.8 

Star  Supermarkets 32  9 

Stop  &  Shop  (u) 301 5 

Supermarkets  General  (") 300.5 

Thrifty  Drug  Stores  («) 1Q3.  5 

Triangle- Pacific 65. 2 

Vofnado(i') 172  4 

Walgreen  (•) 221. 1 

Weis  Markets 64  9 

Wickes  (") 259. 1 

Woolworth  (F.W.)Oi) 765.9 

ZeleC) 130.0 

2»yre  C) 2116 

Industry  composite 22.123.8  15    41297.3              15         359.8              35      1,1514              18            1.6            1.4 

SAVINGS  «  LOAN  ' 

First  Charier  Financial ••715             16 

Great  Western  Financial 84.7              i| 

Imperial  Corp.  of  America ••51.2              21 

Industry  composita. 212.4              It         414.3              18          30.8              15           513              19^ 


2.9 
17 
17 
4.8 
17 
15 
17 
12 
16 
7.4 
2.5 
7.3 


19 


11.8 


150.6 
164.6 
99.1 


18 
17 
21 


12.1 
11.8 
18 


1 

29 
26 


24.2 
21.5 
12.6 


10 
26 
24 


119 
13.9 
13.4 


113 
12.8 
12.9 


14.5 
14.2 
US 


14.5 


14.8 


14.1 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


9 

6 

6 
7 

10 
5 
7 
5 
9 
9 

14 

11 


11 


12  mo. 

earnings 

per 

share 


3.47 
7.06 
3.18 
3.55 
138 
2.09 
3.49 
119 
3.48 
4.24 
2.43 
124 


4.15 


14 

1.072.9 

12 

2.9 

NM 

13 

114 

.5 

NM 

3.7 

10 

101 

29 

NA 

NA 

2.2 

44 

NA 

NA 

1.1 

1.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15 

873.1 

16 

3.2 

NM 

27.9 

34 

.9 

.1 

9.8 

8 

3.62 

30 

4110 

28 

10 

10 

11.2 

7 

16 

3.1 

11.2 

8 

121 

5 

349.1 

-4 

-.5 

NM 

.7 

-87 

NM 

1.1 

16 

13 

.45 

15 

652.8 

12 

13 

65 

31.5 

23 

13 

1.6 

117 

11 

3.36 

16 

616 

16 

.4 

-31 

1.0 

-15 

1.2 

10 

13.1 

5 

1.76 

12 

1212 

12 

1.1 

19 

2.1 

8 

1.8 

1.7 

13.3 

7 

3.13 

-1 

220.4 

1 

-.2 

NM 

.5 

16 

NM 

NM 

1.9 

20 

.19 

1/ 

5519 

19 

11 

21 

24.9 

24 

14 

13 

111 

17 

1.93 

12 

357.1 

9 

2.5 

12 

4.4 

3 

1.4 

1.4 

11.2 

8 

109 

10 

2611 

U 

2.2 

-5 

11 

3 

1.6 

1.9 

115 

5 

1.65 

19 

741.5 

21 

1.4 

54 

2a7 

13 

.5 

.4 

9.1 

8 

1.77 

/ 

113.0 

14 

.7 

42 

1.7 

29 

1.4 

1. 1 

119 

6 

155 

16 

1, 541. 1 

16 

21.5 

39 

73.5 

20 

3.4 

18 

14.4 

16 

159 

3/ 

367.3 

36 

14 

17 

4.4 

17 

1.3 

1.5 

219 

7 

1.41 

9 

994.8 

7 

1.7 

131 

4.4 

-28 

.3 

.2 

13 

16 

.42 

i 

695.5 

6 

2.8 

14 

13.7 

13 

.9 

.8 

114 

6 

4.35 

4 

444.4 

5 

-.2 

NM 

11.6 

7 

NM 

.1 

11 

11 

1.62 

21 

83.0 

20 

1.2 

34 

11 

23 

16 

3.2 

110 

10 

1.45 

9 

742-5 

11 

1.4 

-42 

4.8 

-18 

.4 

.8 

12 

9 

1.24 

19 

924.8 

20 

-17 

NM 

3ao 

2 

NM 

NM 

10.8 

8 

133 

10 

3,  321. 1 

15 

2.4 

NM 

1.1 

NM 

.1 

NM 

-4.5 

NM 

-1.14 

7 

1,010.7 

12 

4.0 

-14 

116 

3 

.9 

1.1 

112 

10 

175 

24 

2,219.6 

27 

22.6 

29 

73  2 

28 

15 

14 

17.6 

36 

1.08 

15 

1,885.5 

13 

15 

1 

9.1 

-51 

.6 

.7 

11 

12 

1.34 

43 

48.5 

38 

.6 

45 

.3 

-6 

1.9 

1.9 

21.1 

6 

1.55 

20 

243.1 

16 

4.4 

86 

14.3 

29 

4.2 

17 

27.0 

7 

142 

13 

1.083.6 

13 

7.2 

5 

17.9 

8 

1.4 

1.5 

21.5 

13 

0.95 

11 

607.0 

9 

.7 

NM 

19.0 

19 

.3 

NM 

111 

8 

3.13 

2U 

1,855.9 

17 

17.6 

50 

50.5 

34 

10 

1.6 

7.5 

9 

139 

6 

2617 

6 

2.6 

22 

13.8 

16 

14 

11 

11.0 

11 

139 

10 

824.3 

13 

13 

52 

33.7 

20 

10 

1.4 

11.5 

10 

127 

45 

773.8 

49 

.2 

NM 

14.0 

IS 

.1 

NM 

215 

5 

4.29 

17 

261.1 

17 

3.2 

15 

13.8 

24 

3.1 

3.2 

110 

22 

159 

34 

52.8 

29 

1.6 

21 

2.5 

21 

11 

16 

27.4 

9 

1.26 

28 

89.8 

24 

1.0 

9 

1.2 

10 

10 

13 

119 

7 

1.24 

lb 

201.8 

12 

2.2 

17 

2.4 

6 

1.9 

1.9 

7.4 

8 

103 

13 

NA 

NA 

-4.8 

NM 

-9.3 

NM 

NM 

.4 

-10.3 

NM 

-1.52 

10 

63.8 

2 

2.2 

19 

4.1 

2 

18 

13 

29.5 

16 

.76 

-16 

154.4 

-12 

-.3 

NM 

-.7 

NM 

NM 

.2 

-10.6 

NM 

-1.91 

18 

3,091.5 

16 

24.5 

24 

94.1 

23 

1.9 

1.8 

116 

28 

195 

3 

113.9 

2 

.6 

91 

.7 

34 

1.1 

.6 

4.3 

13 

.60 

8 

152.2 

12 

.6 

72 

.9 

6 

.8 

.5 

-1.0 

NM 

-.14 

11 

265.0 

11 

.4 

-52 

-.4 

NM 

.3 

.7 

-16 

NM 

-.25 

28 

1,446.2 

32 

11 

160 

24.8 

67 

1.3 

.6 

14.3 

4 

4.04 

36 

127.0 

37 

1.9 

33 

14 

40 

11 

3.1 

20.7 

33 

.94 

11 

2,9817 

11 

21.9 

5 

39.9 

3 

1.4 

1.5 

115 

9 

158 

14 

5,  870.  2 

12 

117.3 

23 

359.3 

15 

4.4 

4.1 

14.6 

25 

4.06 

14 

179.4 

14 

1.3 

62 

2.1 

134 

1.4 

1.0 

114 

16 

1.17 

12 

654.9 

11 

7.0 

15 

19 

15 

10 

10 

11.9 

14 

1.35 

15 

64.7 

18 

.3 

SI 

.4 

13 

.9 

.7 

9.4 

6 

1.48 

8 

574.1 

10 

1.1 

843 

12 

S3 

.4 

0 

11.4 

7 

134 

18 

652.3 

24 

.8 

338 

4.3 

14 

.3 

.1 

7.1 

13 

.57 

10 

223.5 

9 

1.8 

9 

15 

6 

1.7 

1.7 

119 

8 

.96 

39 

117.9 

45 

2.0 

96 

3.2 

105 

10 

12 

110 

6 

2.94 

6 

399.1 

11 

.1 

-36 

19 

—2 

1. 

.1 

NA 

5 

1.81 

8 

432.8 

8 

2.2 

49 

3.4 

37 

.1 

.7 

111 

8 

2.05 

17 

1212 

16 

2.3 

18 

4.7 

8 

3.5 

14 

17.8 

9 

1.67 

40 

491.0 

48 

3.9 

30 

18 

62 

1.5 

1.6 

10.4 

9 

112 

1/ 

NA 

NA 

17.9 

39 

NA 

NA 

13 

2.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20 

222.9 

15 

10 

26 

9.0 

30 

3.9 

3.7 

11.6 

10 

113 

18 

5216 

20 

1.2 

18 

13 

-8 

.6 

.6 

11.1 

6 

2.19 

122 


100 

lao 

1.72 


lis 
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S«ln 


Profits 


Companir 


2d 

quarter 

1973 


Ch»n««  Chang* 

from  from 

1972  6  mo.           1972 

(peretnt)  1973    (p«n»nt) 


Margins 


Chang* 

2(J  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.           1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

Leasing,  vending  machines,  whdesalinz,  real 
estate  builders  and  developers,  etc 

Alpha  Portland  Industries  ••t4fi.  1 

American  DiSnct  Telegraph       ^7 

American  Medical  Intl.  (<)             Si 

-rer^n  Medicorp ::::;::::::;:::::  53:0 

Vt»«nte     .430 

Automation  Industries •*'jil 

8aker"fnd(iiVi«.'."I": ^  ! 

Bergen  Brunswig  4..               fr; 

Castle  ( A.  M)..*. ::::::": if: 

Combined  Communications                        ••?*■  a 

Commercial  Metals*...          "  037 

Computer  Sciences  '     liL 

Cramer  Electronics >            m"? 

Deltona ••»'< 

Dillingham ,«» 

Donnelley  (R.R.)  «  Sons".:.::: mt 

Dravo 2,  , 

Dun  i  Bradstreet..' nai 

Extendicare «.               'ij, 

Fischbach  &  Moore' im? 

Fleming 217S 

Foremost- McKesson  • 191  i 

Genuine  Parts....             TS,  i 

Grainger  (WW.) 1* 'S"! 

Hosplral  Corp  of  America           ••s«2 

Interpublic  Group '.'.'..'. Si 

Jorgensen  (EaWe  M.y.'rr «"« 

Kaufman  S  Broad ' 72  0 

Leaseway  Transportation iij'l 

Lennar'..                               ••j?' I 

McKe*  (Arthur  G.).'.."'."".".'.'.".";.";r 45  4 

National  Service  Indus. «             in«"« 

Nielsen  (A.C.)  <                S"  1 

ogden .:.::: ,S;i 

Parsons  (Ralph  M.)                u\ 

Pittway Jr! 

Raymond  International k» 

Retail  Credit "m"! 

Ryan  Homes.                   cf" » 

Ryder  Systems lilS 

Sav-A-Stop«.. 'S"! 

Scriiner-Boogaarti..        u"* 

Sperry  &  Hutchinson ••!&«  9 

Super  Valu  Stores'*                      4177 

Thompson  (J.  Walter) ii'J 

UMC  Industries      .                 iS'i 

US.  Homei'    ..         Jfe 

vendo ":::::: So 

VWR  United'* """"";;i;  879 

Warner  Communications .-I.""I"I"  129  9 

Industry  composite 4  543  6 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Farm,  construction,  materials  handling 

AllivChalmerj in.  . 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick' S'S 

8ucyrui-E(ie...                                  «? 

Caterpillar  Tractor .' gnn? 

Clark  Equipment...  .                  5m  i 

Deere' ."I'"."III."I.".'.'  537;4 

rMC     411*9 

Koehnng'                                  fi'\ 

Rexnord' ---------II"!";"";  1161 

Industry  composite 2.  701.  6 

STEEL  ==== 

AIM  Wood  Steel 3c, 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries       \vi  y 

Ampco-Pittiborgh..                    Ji, 

ArmcoSteel cii? 

Betilehem  Stee* ." 1  £70 

CoEt)«r«eld u;\ 

Florida  Steel  I...            'j,, 

Interlake .""":. iffio 

Jones  *Uughlm  Steel...             iiSi 

KanerSteel fS  1 

LukensS'eel    .                'Se 

McLouth  Steel...     SS 

National  Standard  >         Si 

National  Steel "ST?  ? 

NVF *^J 

RepuUicSted '. cj?  I 

US.Steel : ,.,  iglS 

Wheeling-Pittslxirgh  Steel '  \K.\ 

Industry  composite eTlSlS 


13 
11 
4 
14 
23 
16 
IS 
11 
5 
40 
84 
73 
29 

48 

18 

10 

S 

9 

14 

34 

11 

14 
2 

13 

34 

29 

8 

119 

28 

16 

23 

79 

-18 

8 

15 

21 
-22 

14 

25 
5 

31 

36 

18 

23 

2 

17 

16 

10 
33 

4 

19 

9 


$78.4 
71.3 
75.8 
107.7 
88.5 
112.8 
157.7 
51.8 
121.9 
79.2 
49.6 
156.7 
59.4 
63.3 
70.2 
278.7 
171.7 
128.1 
223.3 
52.6 
263.8 
500.4 
995.5 
245.6 
120.1 
107.8 
70.9 
77.4 
82.5 
141.3 
213.0 
42.0 
109.7 
206.2 
74.3 
609.1 
76.5 
51.3 
69.8 
102.5 
87.5 
238.3 
106.3 
107.1 
305.2 
712.4 
61.9 
83.8 
144.4 
58.7 
163.0 
269.5 


15     8. 696. 4 


22 
28 
9 
22 
24 
28 
14 
28 
17 


587.7 
124.9 
93.5 
1,552.0 
5516 
909.2 
842.3 
173.3 
212.4 


22      5.050.8 


22 
31 
28 
26 
31 
19 
29 
32 
16 
25 
24 
25 
25 
28 
23 
11 
29 
25 
19 


68.4 

385.8 

54.7 

,  124.  3 

022.5 

117.1 

255.2 

53.5 
227.3 
755.3 
294.  S 

83.1 
184  * 

96.0 
054.9 
192.7 
025.7 
323.8 
364.6 


26  11,684.5 


Footnotes  at  end  of  t«ble. 


18 

10 
9 
13 
34 
17 
15 
12 
3 
34 
95 
49 
4 
40 
19 
13 
6 
2 
17 
26 
13 
13 
7 

12 
31 
29 
7 
96 
27 
20 
22 
37 
-1 
8 
15 
16 
-36 
17 
6 
4 
28 
37 
19 
26 
2 
12 
12 
16 
52 
0 
19 
14 


$1.5 
2.5 
1.9 
2.6 
.3 
1.4 
3.1. 
1.7 
.3 
.8 
1.8 
1.1 
.2 
.7 
1.8 
2.0 
7.3 
2.4 
9.6 
1.5 
2.5 
1.7 
6.7 
4.3 
4.5 
2.9 
2.5 
14 
1.9 
5.4 
6.2 
1.9 
.7 
5.8 
2.9 
6.6 
.8 
2.1 
.6 
2.2 
2.6 
5l8 
.6 
.5 
8.3 
2.6 
2.1 
Z4 
3.4 
1.3 
1.3 
12.6 


15 


22 
26 
10 
22 
26 
31 
12 
30 
21 


151.6 


5.9 

2.2 

4.3 

65.4 

14.8 

44.1 

25.6 

2.6 

4.6 


22 


169.4 


14 

30 
31 
23 
34 
25 
32 
26 
18 
32 
46 
19 
25 
28 
28 
16 
31 
29 
25 


.9 

9.6 

1.2 

3a6 

57.9 

3.3 

3.0 

1.7 

4.1 

13.4 

7.9 

2.3 

5.3 

LS 

27.7 

3.6 

24.7 

84.9 

4.4 


29 


288.2 


47 

12 

-19 

9 
40 

8 

a 
21 

NM 
298 

55 
24 
NM 
113 
10 
14 
11 
28 
14 
21 
12 
19 

-13 

11 

46 

14 

16 

NM 

51 

33 

19 

8 

43 

1 

12 
26 
13 
17 
50 

-16 

15 

32 

7 

34 

-10 

11 

9 

1 

19 

14 

369 
3 


$2.2 
4.9 
4.6 
6.0 
.7 
2.6 
4.3 
3.3 
.6 
1.3 
2.5 
1.9 
-5.5 
1.2 
4.1 
3.0 
12.4 
2.9 
18.2 
2.8 
5.0 
3.9 
12.8 
7.3 
7.6 
6.3 
3.0 
1.9 
3.5 

ia6 

9.6 
3.2 
1.2 

10.4 
5.9 

11.9 
1.4 
4.2 
1.2 
4.0 
4.1 
9.6 
1.4 
.9 

16.4 

4.8 

2.1 

4.3 

&5 

1.9 

2.0 
27.2 


17 


98 
56 
1 
20 
51 
32 
20 
60 
12 


272.3 


10.4 

3.4 

8.7 

126.0 

29.3 

72.1 

45.2 

3.8 

7.1 


27 


306.0 


127 
47 
94 
58 

57 

33 

119 

28 

1 

-5 

203 

19 

174 

105 

30 

34 

43 

62 

-27 


1.4 

17.5 
2.4 

54.6 

98.4 
6.1 
6.0 
3.2 
7.0 

25.4 

las 

14 

9.0 

3.6 
47.3 

6.0 

45.3 

134.0 

7.0 


49 


488.1 


36 

9 
2 
11 
62 
16 
11 
26 
NM 
235 
56 
69 
NM 
232 
5 
-2 
17 
36 
16 
14 
12 
18 
-12 
11 
49 
18 
15 
NM 
47 
37 
24 
-11 
55 
1 

15 

26 

19 

25 

51 

-16 

15 

37 

25 

23 

-6 

-10 

-24 

4 

52 

17 

NM 

11 


3.2 
&9 
5.0 
4.9 
.8 
2.4 
3.6 
6.4 
.5 
1.9 
6.6 
1.1 
.5 
2.1 
5.0 
1.4 
8.2 
3.0 
8.4 
5.1 
1.9 
.8 
1.3 
3.3 
6.6 
5.4 
6.4 
3.3 
4.4 
7.5 
5.4 
7.0 
1.5 
5.3 
7.6 
2.1 
1.8 
8.1 
L8 
4.1 
5.0 
4.6 
1.2 
.9 
5.4 
.6 
5.9 
5.4 
4.3 
3.8 
1.5 
9.7 


40 


73 
72 
21 
29 
52 
42 
20 
168 
23 


3.3 


L9 
3.6 
8.6 
8.2 
5.1 
8.2 
5.8 
2.7 
4.0 


34 


6.3 


170 

57 

88 

59 

59 

36 

299 

5 

2 

12 

NM 

8 

209 

10> 

31 

40 

70 

88 

-24 


2.4 
4.9 
4.3 
5.2 
5.5 
16 
2.2 
6.1 
3.5 
3.4 
4.9 
5.1 
5.5 
3.8 
5.2 
3.8 
4.7 
4.7 
2.4 


6S 


4.7 


2.5 
6.9 
6.5 
5.1 

.7 
2.6 
3.8 
5.9 
NM 
.7 
7.8 
1.6 
NM 
1.5 
5.3 
1.4 
7.8 
2.6 
8.4 
5.7 
1.9 
.7 
1.6 
3.4 
6.1 
5.7 
5.9 
NM 
3.8 
7  5 
5.6 
11.6 
.9 
5.7 
7.9 
2.0 
1.2 
7.9 
L5 
5.2 
5.7 
4.7 
1.3 
.9 
5.9 
.6 
6.4 
5.9 
4.8 
3.4 
.4 
10.2 


8.9 
11.8 
.17.5 
7.3 
21.3 
8.6 
20.4 
13.7 
.9 
11.8 
15.1 
13.2 
-87.4 
8.9 
12.2 
4.4 
11.7 
8.7 
26.9 
10.9 
22.6 
15.7 
16.2 
17.8 
23.6 
13.6 
22.2 
11.6 
NA 
16.7 
29.7 
24.9 
9.7 
19.1 
19.0 
10.4 
14.2 
12.9 
6.4 
18.6 
29.0 
16.0 
9.8 
15.4 
16.0 
18.2 
11.2 
14.5 
23.0 
6.3 
9.5 
15.8 


X3 


1.2 
3.0 
9.2 
8.3 
4.2 
8.0 
5.5 
2.1 
4.2 


14.5 


3.3 

10.8 
12.5 
20.8 
16.0 
16.4 
11.3 
10.6 
10.1 


6.0 


15.1 


1.3 
4.3 
2.9 
4.1 
4.6 
5.0 
1.3 
6.2 
4.1 
4.5 
2.0 
5.3 
2.5 
2.4 
5.0 
3.1 
4.2 
3.6 
18 


4.8 

7.2 
10.5 
8.2 
8.1 
17.3 
8.7 
17.6 
6.3 
6.1 
4.8 
7.8 
7.1 
S.S 
8.1 
18.2 
19 
6.2 
11 


P-E 
July  31 


40 


7.0 


•  1 


6 

23 

8 

5 
5 
8 
15 
23 
43 
4 
19 
6 
NM 
12 
6 
13 
16 
9 
28 
8 
17 
8 
7 
36 
33 
13 
6 
8 
6 
21 
13 
6 
13 
8 
30 
7 
21 
15 
12 
9 
14 
26 
9 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
6 
10 
8 
5 


13 


9 
8 

14 
15 
12 
10 
8 
6 
9 


10 


6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
4 
5 
7 
7 
7 
9 
7 
16 
8 
3 
6 
7 
( 


12  mo. 

earnings 

per 

share 


2.13 
1.85 
1.46 
1.08 
1.42 
.65 
1.91 
1  06 
.10 
4.71 
1.47 
2.33 
-.47 
.67 
i23 
.55 
1.47 
125 
1.40 
1.04 
2.95 
1.30 
2.03 
1.17 
1.16 
1.23 
2.62 
.71 
4.07 
1.38 
2.69 
1.86 
1.94 
1.60 

i.oe 

2.06 
1.41 
i42 

.91 
2.63 
1.36 
1.44 

.80 
1.39 
3.66 
2.26 
2.01 
1.99 
1.86 

.93 
1.57 
2.34 


1.S2 


1.05 
1.68 
2.43 
4.12 
174 
4.56 
2.23 
2.30 
2.25 


134 


163 
180 
1.20 
2.98 
186 
4  64 
141 
4  13 
134 
2.61 
1.90 
2  63 
2.96 
1.32 
4.40 
6.13 
181 
4.05 
2.29 


1S6 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


32145 


Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


N 


Company 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973    (percenO 


Change 

2d  from 

quarter  1972 

1973    (percent) 


Change  2d  2d 

from  quarter  quarter 

6  mo.           1972  1973  1972 

1973    (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Ritum 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 

June  30 


P-E 

July  31 


TEXTILES  AND  APPAREL 

Avondale  Mills* $42  5 

Blue  Bell  > '..'.'.'.  108.2 

Brown  Group' '.'.'.'.'.V.  1616 

Burlington  Industries' 5516 

Cluett,  Peabody 125.1 

Collins  A  Aikman  (■•) 90  7 

Cone  Mills \  95.7 

D»n  R'vef 112.5 

Fieldcrest  Mills 70  4 

GenescoC) 347. 1 

Graniteville 46.  2 

H»'>« 64.  3 

Hart  Schaltner  &  Marx  0) , 112. 3 

JantzenC) 29  9 

Levi  Strauss  0) 159.  3 

Lowenstein  (M.)  &  Sons. 142.0 

Melville  Shoe I9a3 

Puritan  Fashions  0) 47.8 

Riegel  Textile  0 59  6 

Springs  Mills 133  6 

Stevens  (J  P.)  CO 277.0 

US  ShoeC) 112.7 

Warnaco ^__  75.3 

West  Point- Pepperell  Manufacturing  («) I  127. 2 

Industry  composite 3,290.9 

TIRE  AND  RUBBER 

Amerace 56.9 

Armstrong  Rubber' 719 

Carlisle 31.1 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 41.7 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber' 785.9 

General  Tire  &  Rubber' .  344  g 

Goodrich  (8.  F.) 4413 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 1,210.8 

Mansfield  Tire  4  Rubber 27.9 

Mohawk  Rubber 33.2 

Richardson  29.0 

Rubbermaid ^ 29.9 

Uniroyal 561.3 

Industry  composite 3,669.6 

TOBACCO 


14 
25 
17 
18 

9 
12 

3 
22 
23 

4 

9 
10 
14 
18 
23 
24 
27 
36 
12 
38 
18 
10 
12 
18 


3118 

,070.4 

250.9 

177.0 

183.9 
212.4 

127.8 
7217 

90.0 
130.5 
230.6 

52.6 
280.9 
280.8 
328.8 

819 
119.2 
248.8 
524.9 
211.  S 
147.0 
247.8 


15 
21 
16 
17 

0 
11 

6 
20 
18 

2 

8 
IS 
12 
12 
19 
19 
16 
36 
15 
34 
21 
12 
14 
22 


$1.8 
4.1 
6.3 

22.8 
.9 
4.3 
2.3 
2.7 
2.0 
.4 
1.8 
2.1 
17 
1.6 
6.6 
2.7 
8.7 
1.7 
2.3 
18 
7.0 
16 
1.7 
14 


51 

2 

12 

81 

-64 
-6 

-18 

1.43 
5 

-47 
49 
19 
23 
32 

-11 
29 
53 
8 
95 
37 
138 

-12 
18 
77 


$3.5 
8.8 

11.9 

42.9 
IS 
7.8 
4.3 
4.5 
2.6 
14 
4.1 
4.2 
7.8 
2.5 

12.0 
13 

11.4 
11 
4.5 
7.6 

111 
7.1 
16 
9.2 


69 

2 

7 

75 

-36 

-11 

-8 

156 

-10 

-56 

103 

19 

20 

33 

-3 

24 

29 

16 

97 

51 

111 

-4 

17 

97 


4.3 

18 
18 
4.1 

.7 
4.7 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 

.1 
19 
13 
13 
13 
4.1 
1.9 
4.6 
16 
18 
2.9 
2.5 
12 
13 
4.2 


13 
4.6 
19 
2.7 
2.0 
17 
11 
1.2 
13 
.2 
2.9 
11 
11 
4.7 
17 
1.8 
18 
4.5 
2.2 
2.9 
1.2 
4.0 
2.2 
2.8 


10.9 

115 

112 

9.4 

6.4 

111 

17 

4.7 

8.5 

.2 

12.3 

9.9 

9.8 

12.9 

115 

6.2 

26.4 

26.1 

11.5 

6.6 

6.2 

11.9 

12.6 

8.0 


16      6,338.0 


15 


100.3 


31 


190.7 


25 


10 


2.7 


9.2 


20 

12 

20 

15 

17 

29 

12 

14 

6 

9 

-2 

16 

16 


1110 

128.4 

61.3 

77.1 

1,459.1 

648.1 

849.1 

2, 280. 2 

48.7 

56.2 

58.5 

59.6 

1,056.7 


21 

13 
17 
17 
17 
35 
14 
15 

1 
10 

0 
21 
16 


2.5 

2.9 

1.7 

1.4 

42.9 

218 

17.5 

519 

.7 

1.2 

.9 

2.4 

18.6 


12 

9 

23 

-5 

24 

28 

3 

3 

-35 

4 

6 

13 

10 


11 

4.3 

13 

2.4 

69.5 

37.0 

30.9 

101.2 

.9 

1.9 

1.7 

4.6 

32.0 


13 
10 
33 
12 
24 
36 
20 

9 

-48 

12 

9 
18 
14 


4.3 
19 
13 
13 
15 
6.9 
19 
4.6 
2.5 
16 
10 
8.0 
13 


4.6 
4.0 
12 
19 
11 
7.0 
4.3 
11 
4.1 
18 
2.7 
8.2 
15 


9.8 

9.8 
115 
14.0 
11.9 
14.9 

8.4 
12.9 

13 
14.1 

9.4 
18.6 

8.9 


16     6,897.8 


17 


172.2 


12 


294.7 


17 


4.7 


4.9 


11.8 


3 
5 
-9 
19 
9 


18 
2 
20 
23 
20 
17 
12 
19 
4 
23 


Cigars,  ciprettes 

American  Brands •788,1  4  1,509  8 

GeneralCigar j •••717  4  144.2 

Loews* '197.0  -6  317.7 

Philip  Morris •  634.3  21  1,2010 

Reynolds  (R.  J.)  Industries '820.4  9  1,340.0 

Industry  composite 2,5115  24  4,516.6              15 

TRUCKING  =^=^====== 

Arkansas  Best 28.9  17  57  1 

Associated  Transport 34.6  l  67  7 

Consolidated  Freightways 171.8  21  337  8 

McLean  Trucking* 63.2  23  123  3 

Roadway  Express 100.8  19  198  8 

Smith's  Transfer 26.3  19  52  1 

Spector  Industries 34  0  9  67  8 

T.I.M.E.-OC 46.5  22  90^1 

Transcon  Lines 33.8  1  64.6 

Yellow  Freight  Systems 78.6  22  152.7 

Industry  composite 618.6  17  1,212.2              18 

UTILITIES  =======^== 

Telephone,  electric,  gas 

Allegheny  Power  System 93.7  12  1916 

American  Electiic  Power 225.8  8  465  2 

American  Natural  Gas .  1852  10  4335 

American  Tel.  4  Tel.'  5,814.7  13  11,326  1 

Arizona  Public  Service 52.1  22  105.4 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas . 72  6  14  1515 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric „ 109.3  12  237  1 

Boston  Edison 75.5  14  153.8 

Carolina  Power  A  Light 714  9  164  6 

Central  4  South  West 107.9  8  210  4 

Central  Telephone  4  Utilities 710  14  1519 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electnc 80.0  8  182  6 

Cleveland  Electnc  Illuminating 78.6  11  160.8 

Columbia  Gas  System 231.4  8  572  9 

Commonwealth  Edison 296.8  9  6013 

Consolidaled  Edison  of  New  York 4017  17  830  8 

Consumer  Power 194.4  10  446.8 

Continental  Telephone 152.2  29  286  8 

Dayton  Power  4  Ught 514  6  122^0 

Detroit  Edisofl m.?  10  364.4 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 294.4  11  580  5 

Florida  Power  4  UgM 1615  27  311.4 

Florida  Power 56.1  20  111.6 

General  Public  Utilities 1$19  13  3194 

General  Tel  4  Electronics 1,246.3  17  2  400  0 

Gulf  States  Utilities 67.9  20  'l27  2 

Houston  Lighting  4  Poiver 919  8  174  7 

LoneStarGas 78.0  14  186!  2 

Long  Island  Lighting 95.3  4  2o7.5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


34.2 

.7 

lis 

38.4 
67.7 


10 
-4 

-40 

21 

6 


64.1 

1.3 

36.9 

70.7 

128.2 


7 

-12 

-1 

19 

6 


4.3 
.9 
6.4 
6.0 
8.3 


4.1 
1.0 
6.9 
6.1 
8.5 


14.3 
6.4 
17.0 
20.8 
18.0 


1515 


301.1 


6.1 


7.3 


17.2 


-.4 
-.4 
15 
13 
6.2 
1.3 
.2 
1.3 
1.0 
11 


NM 

NM 

-12 

16 

10 

15 

14 

110 

28 

12 


.7 

-1.2 

9.5 

17 

111 

16 

.4 
15 
1.6 
9.4 


-74 
NM 

-16 
22 
10 
24 

224 
89 
33 
22 


NM 
NM 
12 
12 
6.2 
10 
.7 
19 
10 
6.4 


6.1 
NM 
4.4 

15 
6.7 
12 
.6 
1.7 
14 
7.0 


9.6 
-214 
18.5 
216 
27.7 
216 

8.1 
13.7 
116 
28.6 


212 


4.33 


17 


4.4 


19.1 


12 
11 

6 
13 
22 
12 
11 
12 
15 
10 
13 

7 
11 

2 

9 
16 
11 
26 

4 
11 

6 
26 
23 
14 
IS 
20 
10 
17 

5 


16.6 

52.3 

17.8 

750.8 

6.7 

7.3 
20.8 

6.5 
118 
16.5 

9.6 
110 
11.0 
2a8 
4a3 
39.2 
211 
114 

14 

2ao 
111 
21.9 

7.8 

215 
812 

110 

14.5 

7.9 

10.4 


3 
16 
16 
21 
30 
14 
21 
-18 
2 

10 

14 

22 

-5 

7 

7 

29 

7 

20 

-€ 

-15 

34 

19 

-12 

14 

IS 

24 

-4 

12 

-21 


34.3 
102.6 
54.8 
429.2 
110 
1L6 
44.6 
114 
33.4 
30.5 
119 
310 
219 
67.8 
86.2 
89.3 
516 
29.4 
116 
47.4 
33  6 
44.3 
16.9 
514 
1614 
2a2 
24.  S 
29.8 
28.2 


4 

18 

10 

20 

26 

20 

15 

-26 

19 

9 

12 

22 

0 

5 

6 

18 

16 

24 

-1 

2 

25 

22 

6 

26 

19 

2S 

-3 

9 

-7 


17.7 
212 
9.6 
119 
119 

lao 

19.1 
8.6 

17.7 
113 
117 
110 
119 

9  0 
116 

9.7 
11.4 
10.1 

laz 

11.3 
11 
114 
119 
14.7 
6.8 
17.7 
115 
10.2 
10.9 


19.2 
21.7 
9.1 
111 
111 

lao 

17.6 
110 
14  9 
110 
117 
113 
16.2 

9.1 
119 

8.8 
11.7 
10.9 
11.6 
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4.2 
14.3 
14  9 
14.6 

7.0 
17.1 
17.3 
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14.4 
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14.1 

NA 
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111 
113 

9.7 
113 
110 
110 
14.9 
14.0 
116 
113 

7.2 

ia3 

112 

as 

17 
11.4 
115 
114 
11. 1 
US 
115 
114 
16.9 
11.9 
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6 
8 
7 
6 
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8 
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11 

8 
13 
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8 

9 
11 

9 
14 
11 
10 

8 
12 
11 
9 
11 
12 
13 
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10 
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earnings 
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share 


178 
158 
111 
170 
1.16 
1.32 
157 
1.13 
102 
.06 
4.29 
108 
1.76 
126 
127 
171 
1.28 
1.84 
197 
1.94 
173 
1.82 
143 
136 


100 


190 
4.71 
2.43 
2.24 
160 
166 
161 
2.75 
.77 
129 
1.90 
146 
1.70 


2.71 


4.72 
104 
4.67 
101 
145 


101 


1.24 
-106 
1.82 
3.67 
1  26 
131 
.61 
1.26 
1.23 
152 


1.57 


137 
178 
4  29 
4.S9 
145 

in 

191 
181 
183 
1.63 
1.79 
151 
110 
124 
114 
115 
177 
1.74 
1.98 
1.94 
1. 91 
186 
151 
129 
174 
1  69 
187 
169 
101 
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SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  SECOND  QUARTER  1973-Co«tir.««J 
|>oiUr  imountsi  n  mitlioos— Cootinutd 


October  i,  197S 


S«lM 


Profits 


Company 


2d 

quarter 

1973 


Changt 

from 

1972 

(parcent) 


Chanfs 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973    (percant) 


Marlins 


2d 

quarter 

1973 


Chang* 

from 

1972 

(percent) 


Change 

from 

6  mo.  1972 

1973    (percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1973 

(percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(percent) 


Return 

on 

common 

equity 

12  mo. 

ending 
June  30 


UTILITIES— Continued 

Telephone,  electric,  ga* 

Middle  South  Utjlities.  tiii  i 

MonoUin  SUtcs  TH.  A  Tel  > ?«  1 

New  Eiigland  Tel.  S  TeLi..  .1 zato 

New  EflfUnd  Electric  System " ino  i 

He*  York  State  Elec  *Ga»„    MS 

Nort^e3St  Utilrtjes '.."".'." 1279 

Northern  Illinois  Gas. ''.""'""      "  llo!2 

NortJiern  Indiana  Pub.  S*rv «  a 

Ohio  Edison »,5 

Paafic  Gas  i  Electric'.".'; jii;? 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tel.i    iSa 

Pacific  Power  t  UghL..        w? 

Pecific  Te(.  *  Tel.i:..                  gH'i 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line I '  124  5 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Li^t               " oi? 

Peoples  Gas....                   ,|if 

PhiUdelphia  Electric.. "'1 177  ? 

Potomac  Electric  Power...      jny 

PublK  Service  of  Colorado              789 

PuWie  Service  of  Indiana                    55' 1 

PuWk  Service  Electric  &  Gas'.V."! 2U  8 

Rochester  Cast  Electric....             50  7 

Southern  California  Edisoo                  717' 1 

Southern 2583 

Texas  Eastern  Tran$m'isioii..'r.'."rr"" 191 0 

Texas  Gas  Transmission...                        "«.  nag 

Texas  Wilities ■^»       fiS  ? 

Union  Electric """IIIIIII""!!""  M  9 

United  Teleconmunicatjoiis    "  190  7 

Virginia  Electric  i  fotm....'."" m'J 

Western  Union.                                           **121  9 

WiKonsin  EJectrie  foimV.V/"".'.'.'.'.""""  gg]  9 

ImJustry  compost* is,  049. 3 


P-E 
July  31 


12  mo. 

urnings 

per 

share 


'  21  quarter  ending  May  31. 
'  23  quarter  ending  Apr.  30. 

•  3d  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  June  30 

•  M  quarter  and  most  recert  6  montns  ending  May  31 
»  3d  quarter  an<J  most  recent  6  months  ending  Apr  30 

I  *th  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  June  30 
■  «th  quarter  and  most  recent  6  ewnths  ending  May  31 ' 

•  *th  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  Apr  30 

•  Ist  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  June  30 
'•  1st  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  May  31 
"  isf  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  Apr  30. 

•Sates  indude  'tt.'se  taxes. 

•*  Sates  indude  other  income. 

•••  Sates  indiKte  excis*  taxes  and  other  incsm*. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHusTow.  Under  the  prevloiis  order, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Mahs- 
nxLD'  is  recognized.  He  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
koU  for  holding  out  the  hand  of  compro- 
mise and  understanding  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  made  this  detailed  and 
thoughtful  speech. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  read  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  the  spirit 
of  comity  and  understanding  which.  I 
think,  is  beglxming  to  develop  and  will  be 
accentuated  In  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months  ahead 

The  times  call  for  cooperation  and  for 
the  placing  of  the  pubUc  interest  first 
The  times  do  not  call  for  an  obBesalon 
with  outside  factors,  but  they  do  call 
for  an  application  to  duty  and  the  con- 
tinuation Jn  a  constructive  manner  of 
the  business  of  the  Government  and  the 
people,  who  are  In  reiOlty  the  Govern- 
ment ttaetf. 
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17 
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13 

$18. 6 

10 

f39.8 
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19 

36.2 

35 

69  8 

565.3 

14 

24.4 

4 

50  3 

233.4 

11 

lag 

0 

26.5 

133.9 

8 

8.5 

1 

18.7 

270.5 

13 

19.2 

-15 

41  2 

281.3 

7 

14.0 

-3 

37  8 

21a  6 

8 

11.3 

18 

25.7 

186.5 

11 

IS.  3 

19 

3a5 

745.2 

8 

59.4 

12 

124.4 

280.2 

10 

16.8 

11 

3012 

121.3 

20 

14.8 

33 

30.5 

,299.2 

14 

65.6 

44 

127.7 

261.8 

3 

14.8 

1 

35.2 

191.4 

10 

16.8 

21 

32.6 

380.0 

-2 

19.7 

-5 

49  9 

371.9 

9 

28.6 

6 

62  2 

139.0 

20 

6.9 

-10 

18.6 

167.1 

20 

10.6 

33 

24.3 

117.8 

12 

11.1 

33 

23  3 

532.1 

8 

29.7 

21 

68  3 

115.5 

14 

5.6 

38 

14.3 

494.6 

11 

31.4 

-5 

59  9 

521.2 

18 

36.5 

26 

78  3 

408.3 

5 

18.6 

15 

46  0 

287.2 

9 

8.5 

0 

18  7 

270.0 

13 

25.3 

1 

47.3 

192.2 

10 

15.3 

24 

27  9 

363.9 

19 

17.7 

11 

33  5 

256.2 

18 

24.9 

36 

52  3 

236.8 

4 

7.8 

-33 

13.6 

206.9 

10 

11.6 

-12 

23.7 

22 
35 
14 
3 
5 
-8 
3 
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IS 
10 
10 
24 
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1 
28 
42 
21 
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1 
28 
16 
19 
12 
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11 
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-36 
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13    32.362.0 


110 
13.8 
S.S 

10.0 
14.0 
15.0 
12.7 
12.0 
16.6 
16.7 
11.7 
24.8 
9.9 
12.0 
18.4 
12.6 
16.1 
9.8 
13.8 
20.0 
12.1 
11.1 
12.7 
14.1 
9.7 
6.1 
18.2 
15.5 
9.3 
20.2 
6.4 
11.9 


1^8 
12.2 
9.1 
II. 0 
14.7 
19.9 
13.7 
ia9 
15.6 
16.2 
11.6 
22.8 
7.8 
12.0 
16.3 
12.7 
16.7 
13.3 
12.6 
15.9 
10.7 
9.3 
15.0 
12.9 
8.9 
6.4 
19.0 
13.9 
10.0 
17.4 
10.1 
15.1 


14.1 

11 

NA 
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NA 
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12.0 
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11.9 
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15.0 
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11.9 
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NA 
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NA 
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12.0 
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13.6 
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10.1 
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13.5 
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15.6 
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12.8 
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9.4 
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11.4 

9 

16.6 

14 
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15.1 
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12 

12.3 

12 

12.5 
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5.9 
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9.9 
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12      1, 962. 8 


IS     4,045.4 


2.07 

2.28 

2.72 

2.57 

100 

L41 

3.00 

2.25 

1.97 

110 

1.41 

2.31 

1.64 

198 

2.53 

4.14 

1.98 

1.44 

2.26 

150 

2.37 

2.54 

2.52 

1.97 

139 

154 

1.98 

1.39 

1.55 

2.14 

2.27 

2.31 


16 


12.2 


12.0 


12.2 


10 


2.84 


NA — not  available. 
NM — not  meaningful. 

Data:  Investors  Management  Scienctx 

GLOSSARY 

Margins:  Net  income  before  extraordinary  items  as  percent  of  sales 

Return  on  common  equity:  Ratio  of  net  available  for  common  stockholders  to  >v»rii«  mm™. 
equity,  which  includes  common  stock,  capital  surplus,  retained  efrningT  *^        "*" 

Price-earnings  ratio:  Based  on  July  31  stock  price  and  earning    for   .test  12  months 
Earnings  per  share:  For  latest  12  months,  includes  all  co m mo n*rto2k  equivalent 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  17ft— AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  SENATOR  TOWER  TO 
APPEAR  IN  COURT  AS  A  WITNESS 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
A  «»oiuuon  (S.  Res.  17B)  authorizing  Sen- 
ator JoHW  C.  Town  to  appear  as  wltnew  be- 
fore dutrtct  court  of  United  States  at  a  tU»e 
when  Senate  U  not  sitting  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subpena  and 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  in  this  matter 
be  printed  In  the  RrcotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  subpenas 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


V£.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas— No.  CR  3-2811 

8T7BPOKNA    To    TKSnTT 

[VS.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  Texas-^No.  CR  3-2811] 
To  Senator  John  Tower- 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  District  of  Texas  at  Hon- 
orable  Wm.  Taylor.  Jr.'s  Court  in  the  city 
of  Dallas  on  the  2nd  day  of  October  1973  at 
10:00  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  m  the  above- 
entitled  case. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  on  application  of 
the  Defendant. 
September  30.  1973. 

WAOooi«n  Cabs, 

Attorney  for  pro  ae. 
Joseph  McEuiot,  Jr., 

Clerk. 

IU.8.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas— No.  CR  3-2811 ) 

SOSPOENA    To    PSODDCE    DOCUMENT    OS    OEJECT 

Ufilted  States  of  America  v.  John  Osorlo, 
Waggoner  Carr,  Tom  Max  Thomas,  et  al. 
To  Senator  John  Tower: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  tn 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  DUtrlct  of  Texas  at  Honorable  Wm. 
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Taylor.  Jr.'s  Court  In  the  dty  of  Dallas  on 
the  2nd  day  of  October  1973  at  10:00  o'clock 
A.M.  to  testify  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
John  Oeorto.  et  al.  and  bring  with  you  any 
and  all  copies  of  originals  or  correspondence, 
tapes,  recordings,  and  memoranda  of  commu- 
nications to  or  from  any  governmental  per- 
sonnel relating  in  any  manner  to:  (1)  the 
Immunity  of  Prank  W.  Sharp,  granted  June 
14.  1971.  prtKecutlons  or  proposed  prosecu- 
tions relating  to  Sharp  and  others  arising  out 
of  Sharp  and  Sharptovm  related  activities; 
(3)  amy  and  all  originals  or  copies  of  writings. 
tapes,  or  recording  of  any  meeting  between 
Senator  Tower.  John  MltcheU.  and  President 
Nixon  In  the  Whltehouse  including  (but  not 
excluding  others)  a  meeting  between  such 
three  persons  on  July  29.  1971  at  the  White 
House,  relating  in  any  manner  to  discussions 
concerning  Prank  W.  Sharp.  WlU  Wilson, 
Sharpstown  related  activities  In  Texas,  Will 
Wilson's  connection  with  Prank  W.  Sharp  and 
his  activities,  and  prosecutions  or  proposed 
prosecutions  arising  or  to  arise  therefrom. 

This  subpoena  is  issued  upon  application 
of  the  Defendant. 
Sept.  19.  1973. 

Waggoner  Cars, 

Attorney  for  pro  ae. 
Joseph  McEi^rot,  Jr.. 

Clerk. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if  It  be 
necessary  to  notify  any  party  or  parties, 
the  proper  official  of  the  Senate  be  so  in- 
structed to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  res- 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  176)  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble,  reads  - 
as  follow : 

S.  Rks.  176 
Authorizing  Senator  John  Q.  Tower  to  ap- 
pear as  witness   before  District  Court  of 
United  States  at  a  time  when  Senate  Is  not 
sitting  In  session 

Whereas  Hon.  John  O.  Tower,  a  Member  of 
this  body,  has  been  served  with  a  subpoena 
and  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  appear  as  a 
witness  Ijefore  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas,  to  testify  at  10:00  o'clock  AJiJ.  on  the 
second  day  of  Octol>er.  1973.  in  the  case  of 
United  Statea  v.  John  Oaorio.  Waggoner  Carr, 
Tom  Max  Thomaa,  et  al;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  said  court  has  no 
authority  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any 
>4ember  of  the  Senate  as  a  witness  before 
said  court  during  hLs  attendance  at  auiy  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  Senator  may  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave  of  the 
Senate :  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved.  That  Hon.  John  G.  Towxr  Is 
granted  leave  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Statea  v.  John  Oaorio. 
Waggoner  Carr.  Tom  Max  Thomaa.  «t  ai  at  a 
time  when  the  Senate  Is  not  sitting  m  ses- 
sion; and  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b* 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 


Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvenb)  as 
much  of  my  time  imder  the  15-mlnute 
order  previously  entered  as  he  desires 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 


THE   EMPLOYMENT   SITUATION   IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  contacted  my  office  asking 
about  work  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Others  have  gone  to  Alaska  anticipating 
employment. 

Unfortunately.  Jobs  on  the  pipeline  are 
not  yet  available.  Construction  has  not 
yet  begim.  The  permits  have  not  even 
been  issued.  No  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  have  been  let. 

Many  persons  who  have  incurred  sub- 
stantial expense  and  traveled  great  dis- 
tances are  likely  to  be  in  for  disappoint- 
ment. They  will  be  faced  with  tremen- 
dous hardship  because  there  wlU  not  be 
work  In  our  State  for  them.  Alaska  al- 
ready has  the  highest  unemplojrment 
rate  in  the  Nation.  "Hiese  people  will  add 
additional  burdens  to  the  already  over- 
strained Alaska  State  government  wel- 
fare rolls. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Alaskan 
welfare  rolls  have  Increased  in  alarming 
proportions.  Alaska  has  a  harsh  eco- 
nomic climate.  It  is  not  a  place  to  go  to 
without  a  Job. 

Last  week,  I  was  informed  that  seven 
new  families  a  day  are  entering  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  A  nimiber  of  people  who  have 
come  to  Alaska  seeking  employment  were 
told  that  there  is  no  employment  there. 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co., 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  pipeline,  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
all  State  divisions  of  employment,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  various 
better  business  bureaus.  This  letter  urged 
that  people  desiring  employment  in 
Alaska  in  the  future  should  be  advised 
that  there  are  no  construction  opportu- 
nities available  on  the  pipeline  in  Alaska, 
or  anywhere  else  In  Alaska  at  this  time. 

When  It  is  built,  applications  should 
not  be  submitted  to  Alyeska  or  the  owner 
companies.  After  the  required  Federal 
permits  have  been  obtained,  awards  for 
construction  contracts  will  be  made  by 
Alyeska.  Announcements  will  appear  in 
the  press  and  in  trade  journals.  At  that 
time,  persons  desiring  emplo3mient 
should  apply  directly  to  the  contractors 
selected  by  Alyeska  before  coming  to 
Alaska — and  not  to  Alj-eska  or  the  oil 
companies  themselves. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  received  similar  inquiries 
concerning  emplo>'ment  on  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  construction  project.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Inform  each  Member  of  Congress 
of  the  situation  in  Alaska  and  to  request 
that  they  Inform  their  constituents  that 
no  employment  opportimlUes  presently 
exist  in  Alaska.  After  the  contracts  have 
been  let,  persons  Interested  should  con- 
tact the  contractors  or  the  oil  companies 
themselves  before  coming  to  Alaska. 

I  Uilnk  it  Is  a  very  wise  move  to  inform 
the  public  that  there  are  no  Jobs  avail- 
able in  my  SUte  now.  The  welfare  rolls 
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in  Alaska  are  overloaded  and.  Alaska  be- 
ing a  small  State  with  a  swollen  popula- 
tion, cannot  support  this  increase  in  the 
welfare  rolls.  I  ask  that  the  pubhc  be  in- 
formed that  there  are  no  job  opportuni- 
ties in  Alaska  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  O.  T.  Carter,  manager  of  per- 
sonnel relaUons  for  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Service  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Altbska  Pipeline  Service  Co 

Gentlemen:  Recent  Congressional  actions 
relative  to  the  Trans  Alaska  PipeUne  Sys- 
tem have  encouraged  many  job  seekers  to 
contact  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company 
and  many  other  petroleum  Industry  com- 
panies concerning  construcUon  employment 
posslbiuties.  j"«:"i. 

Alyeska  PipeUne  Service  Company  is  the 
company  formed  and  owned  by  seven  pe- 
troleum industry  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  overseeing  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  Sys- 
tem. Although  Alyeska  has  undertaken  de- 
sign and  construction  planning  activiues. 
permits  required  from  governmental  a«en. 
cles  which  would  aUow  construction  to  com- 
mence have  not  yet  been  granted.  No  con- 
struction actlvltlee  wlU  be  undertaken  untU 
appropriate   permits  have   been   granted 

Actual  construction,  when  commenced.  wlU 
be  performed  by  construcUon  contractors, 
with  Alyeska  functioning  in  an  overall  proj- 
ect management  role.  Although  Alyeska  may 
hire  some  experienced  construction  manage- 
ment personnel  at  that  time,  the  malorttT 
of  construction  Job  opportunities,  and  cer- 
tainly aU  craft  and  sklUed  trade  opportunl- 
ties,  WlU  be  with  the  various  contractors 
selected  to  do  actual  construction.  Alveska 
and  its  vartous  owner  companies  wlli  not 
be  hiring  general  construction  personnel  to 
construct  the  plpeUne. 

Persons  seeking  to  secure  positions  to  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  plpeUne  should  be 
advised  that  no  construction  Job  opportunl- 
ties  presently  exist.  AppUcations  for  these 
positions  ahould  not  be  submitted  to  Alyeska 
or  Its  owner  companies.  When  required  per- 
mits are  obtained,  construction  contracts 
WlU  be  awarded.  Announcements  of  these 
avwds  will  appear  in  press  and  trade  Jour- 
nals.  At  that  time  individuals  seeking  con- 
struction Job  opportunities  should  apply  di- 
rectly to  selected  contractors. 

Yoiu-  help  would  be  greaUy  appreciated 
In  making  the  above  information  known  to 
all  individuals  inqulrtng  about  Alaska  pipe- 
line Job  opportuniUes  If  I  cam  provide  fur- 
ther informauon,  please  conUct  me 
Very  truly  yours. 

O.  T.  Carter. 
Manager.  Personnel  ReUrion*. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  .Masks  vjeld' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Would 
be  happy  to  j-ield  to  the  Senator  from 

nHnf>i5 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  also 
add  to  his  urgent  plea  on  his  part — and  I 
think  that  he  has  acted  wusely  and  with 
foresight  at  this  time,  an  action  that  I 
know  he  takes  with  deep  regret— the  per- 
centage of  the  higher  cost  of  living  for 
an.v  individual  or  family  that  comes  to 
Alaska  as  agulnst  the  cost  of  hwas  In 
other  parts  of  our  countrv.  How  much 
more  expensive  fa  it  to  hve  in  Alaska, 
particularly  If  one  does  not  have  a  Job.  in 
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which  circumstances  the  co6t£  would  be 
impossible  for  a  person  to  bear. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  information  we  have  on  that  Is  a 
very  staggering  figure.  School  lunches  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  are  53  percent  greater 
than  the  average  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost  of  living  in  Anchorage  i5  in  ex- 
cess of  30  percent  over  that  in  Seattle. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  welfare 
payments  are  based  upon  the  national 
welfare  payments.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  survive  in  Alaska 
on  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  very 
important  point.  A  person  who  is  on  wel- 
fare in  another  State  and  moves  into  our 
State  is  going  to  suffer  greatly  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  take  a  family  into  our 
State,  particularly  In  the  wintertime  and 
get  by  financially.  There  are  jobseekers 
in  our  State  who  are  in  sore,  financial 
trouble.  As  you  know,  our  State  is  lagging 
economically  because  we  had  anticipated 
the  income  from  the  pipeline  and  we 
have  not  received  any.  Those  people  who 
are  employed  now  are  even  having  a  very 
difBcuIt  time. 

The  point  on  the  high  cost  of  living 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
something  that  people  should  keep  in 
mind.  However,  basically,  it  is  not  wise 
for  anyone  to  travel  from  the  South  48 
and  be  obliged  to  travel  over  3.000  miles 
without  having  been  promised  a  job  in 
Alaska.  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Furthermore,  since  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator's  remarks  is  pub- 
lic information  and  solid  advice  based  on 
experience,  has  it  not  been  the  Senator's 
experience  that  one  of  the  problems  of 
unemployment  in  this  country  is  disloca- 
tion, that  to  concentrate  in  an  area  of 
very  low  employment  opportunities  re- 
moves workers  from  other  areas  of  high 
opportimities  right  now,  and  that  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  country  where  op- 
portunities are  more  plentiful? 

For  example,  in  some  parts  of  Illinois 
we  have  a  large  part  of  our  classified  ads 
in  newspapers  devoted  to  trying  to  seek 
out  and  find  people  who  have  some  de- 
gree of  skill  to  come  to  work  in  industry. 
We  also  have  some  opportunities  in  agri- 
culture now.  Job  opportunities  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  just 
do  not  happen  to  exist  in  Alaska. 

So  people  looking  for  job  opportimities 
would  do  better  to  go  where  the  oppor- 
tunities are  right  now.  rather  than  to 
Alaska. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  never  think  of  selling  his  State 
short.  I  happened  to  be  in  Alaska  the  day 
the  bids  on  the  pipeline  were  opened,  and 
I  know  that  feeling  of  optimism  for  the 
future,  though  I  did  want  to  see  an  alter- 
native explored,  the  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line. When  opportunities  do  exist,  notice 
will  be  given,  and  I  presume  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  be  on  the  floor  again  to 
say.  'Now  opportunities  do  exist,  and  we 
want  more  people  to  come  to  Alaska  with 
skills  to  fill  the  opportunities." 

As  a  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  many  midwestem  Congressmen 
when  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not, 
in  his  judgment,  there  are  sufficient  re- 
serves on  the  North  Slope  that  some  day 
we  might  look  forward  to  two  pip^lnes, 
one  trans-Alaska  and  the  other  trans- 


Canada,  so  that  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  Middle  West  might  some  day  look 
forward  to  a  direct  line  of  supply  to  our 
part  of  the  co-ontry,  instead  of  depending 
on  the  higher  cost  of  imported  oil,  and 
the  uncertainties  that  exist  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  we  will  be  consider- 
ing the  construction  of  a  second  pipe- 
line from  Alaska  very  soon  after  the  first 
one  is  under  construction.  We  have  an 
estimated  300  biUion  barrels  of  oil  in 
Alaska,  though  there  are  only  an  esti- 
mated 10  billion  barrels  in  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  reserve.  The  first  pipeline  will  tap 
that  reserve.  There  are  those  in  Alaska 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  once  we  as- 
sure the  investor  that  it  is  possible  to 
transport  the  oil  discovered  in  the  north - 
em  part  of  Ala^^  to  the  south,  we  will 
have  the  investment  that  is  necessary 
to  prove  up  the  remainder  of  our  re- 
serves. We  know  that  reserves  exist  at 
Chukchi  Sea,  Crystal  Bay,  Unalakleet, 
Swanson  River,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Yukon 
Flats.  All  of  these  well-known  potentiali- 
ties of  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  assured; 
we  just  have  not  discovered  the  precise 
locations. 

So  I  predict  we  will  see  two  oil  pipe- 
lines and  two  gas  pipelines  in  the  near 
future,  that  is  to  say.  within  10  or  15 
years,  for  moving  Alaska's  hydrocarbon 
resources  to  the  mainland  United  States, 
and  we  think  that  will  bring  substan- 
tial sustained  employment.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  circumstances  are.  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do  to  have  to  tell 
the  Americ:.n  public  that  your  State  is 
in  economic  trouble,  but  we  have  as  high 
as  85  percent  unemployment  in  the  Na- 
tive sector  of  Alaska,  and  we  feel  that 
those  people,  who  have  been  out  of  work 
so  long,  should  be  employed  first  when 
opportunities  arise. 

After  we  hit  the  construction  phase, 
there  will  be  jobs  available  for  additional 
people  in  Alaska,  and  I  think  that  will 
he  sustained  employment,  because  we  are 
building  an  oil  pipeline  to  Valdez.  then 
a  gas  pipeline,  and  I  think  we  will  be 
building  another  pipeline  from  the  cen- 
trsd  portions  of  Alaska  to  the  Midwest, 
and  an  additional  gas  pipeline.  To  take 
the  gas  to  the  markets,  we  obviously 
need  a  diversified  transportation  system 
from  these  various  deposits. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be 
enough  oil  for  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
as  well,  and  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  supports  such  a  con- 
cept, will  be  of  great  encouragement  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Proxbdre)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
because  we  want  a  source  of  oil  coming 
direct  to  the  Midwest.  I  think  we  wsmt. 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  consideration 
to  the  coal  reserves  of  West  Virginia  and 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  we  ought  to 
be  very  bullish  on  the  future  of  that  re- 
source as  well;  but  I  am  bullish  on  the 
long  term  future  of  Alaska,  and  this 
colloquy,  I  think,  should  reinforce  our 
feelings  that  the  future  is  great  for 
Alaska,  but  that  this  is  a  temporary  sit- 
uation, and  certainly  people  would  be 
foolish  to  move  from  areas  where  they 
are  needed  and  can  find  employment 
opportimities  to  go  to  an  area  where  they 


would  have  to  wait  for  a  period  of  months 
for  jobs  that  will  eventually  be  available 
there. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  I  would  assume,  when  we 
have  passed  a  bill  to  go  ahead  with  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline,  it  would  still 
take  6  to  9  months  to  put  together  the 
logistics  that  are  necessary  to  proceed 
with  full  construction  of  the  pipeline. 
So  we  are  a  long  way  from  additional 
job  opportunities  related  to  Alaska,  and  I 
hope  we  can  find  some  way  to  stem  the 
mobility  of  people  seeking  employment 
there  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  '/2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  time 
be  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, so  that  he  will  have  ample  time  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  time  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EFFICIENCY 
IN  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT— AD- 
DRESS BY  GEN.  GEORGE  BROWN. 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  winds  up  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  to- 
day, and  as  we  look  toward  considera- 
tion of  the  defense  appropriation  bill,  I 
would  call  particular  attention  to  a  re- 
cent address  by  Gen.  George  S.  Brown. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  before  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association 
here  in  Washington. 

In  this  address.  General  Bron-n  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  industry  and  the 
Defense  Department  to  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  overhead  costs  and  cites  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  "indirect  costs  exceed 
the  bounds  of  legitimacy  and  necessity." 
The  general  further  pomts  out  that  these 
overhead  and  indirect  costs  constitute 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  total  research 
and  development  and  procurement  costs. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  states : 

For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  other 
nations  are  approaching  our  technological 
posture,  and  are  threatening  to  surpass  us  In 
some  areas.  And  some  of  them  are  doing  it 
with  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  than 
we  are  currently  demonstrating.  We  have 
already  seen  some  of  the  effects  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  position.  That  is  one  part  of 


our  broad  national  security — the  economic 
base  on  which  we  stand  or  faU.  But,  even 
more  significantly,  our  forces  for  national 
defense  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  theae 
management  deficiencies.  In  the  current 
budgetary  climate,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
defense  posture  can  be  Improved  and  main- 
tained only  if  all  of  us — in  mUltary  systems 
acqulalUon  and  the  defenae  Indujtry— con- 
duct our  business  with  maximum  efficiency. 
Therefore,  we  must  devote  our  best  efforts  to 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable oyerhe*d  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  address  in  question  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
would  hope  that  my  coUeagues  would 
take  the  time  to  read  this  thoughtful 
and  constructive  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Oen.  Qkorge  8.  Brown 
However  little  we  may  lUe  the  term— or  the 
way  It  has  been  used  over  the  past  few 
years — we  are  part  of  a  mUltarv/lndustrlal 
complex.  In  the  free  enterprise  economy  of 
our  democratic  society,  and  with  the  techno- 
logical sophistication  of  modem  weaponry. 
I  know  of  no  other  reaaonable  way  to  de- 
velop and  produce  the  weapon  systems  that 
the  sectirlty  of  the  nation  demands. 

The  system  works.  It  has  been  notably  ef- 
fective. Major  war  has  been  deterred  and 
smaller  conflicts  have  been  kept  from  going 
global.  In  no  small  part,  these  achievements 
have  been  possible  because,  up  to  now  the 
United  Sutes  has  had  superior  weapons  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  prevent  and  to  limit 
war. 

Up  to  now.  We  are  at  a  point  In  our  hU- 
tory  where  that  kind  of  effectiveness  wUl  no 
longer  be  possible,  unless  it  is  matched  by 
an  equal  measure  of  tough,  economy-minded 
efficiency. 

All  of  us  must  recognize  ceruin  basic 
truths.  Klrst.  defense  costs,  lUce  costs  every- 
where, have  been  climbing  steadily.  Second 
even  If  defense  spending  could  be  maintained 
at  a  fixed  level  in  current  dollar  terms  there 
Is  an  erosion  of  real  purchasing  power.  Third 
this  has  neoessltated  reduction  in  force  size 
Fourth,  the  reduced  force  structure  makes  It 
more  than  ever  Imperative  to  offset  nimierlcal 
Inferiority  with  qualitatively  superior  weapon 
systems.  But,  fifth,  the  coet  of  these  s^s- 
tems  has  also  been  climbing  so  rapidly  that 
we  face  such  alternatives  as  reduced  quality 
lesser  numbers,  or  Just  not  going  forward  at 
au  with  some  programs  that  are  needed 

These  factors  can  only  degrade  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  defense  forces,  unless  we  move 
in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased  efficiency 
in  the  way  we  do  business.  Cost-conscious- 
ness— cost  avoidance — cost  reduction  wUl 
have  to  be  our  way  of  life. 

Not  that  we  haven't  made  some  good  prog- 
ress these  past  four  years  or  so.  In  the  Mr 
Force,  for  example,  we're  seeing  genuine  re- 
sults In  such  programs  as  the  P-15.  AWACS 
SRAM.  Mlnuteman  in  and  others  They're 
doing  what  they're  supposed  to  do.  They're 
doing  It  on  or  ahead  of  schedule.  And— most 
of  au— they're  staying  inside  the  cost  en- 
velope. 

That  kind  of  progress  grows  out  of  such 
things  as  putting  strong  program  managers 
in  charge,  giving  them  broad  authority,  and 
fully  supporting  their  cost  reduction  Initia- 
tives. It  comes  from  competitive  prototyping 
wherever  possible— from  component*  to  as- 
semblies to  sub-systems  to  full  systems  It 
comes  from  Innovative  contracUng  tech- 
niques and  better  methods  of  making  cost  es- 
timates. And  It  comes  from  taking  a  hard- 
nosed  looked,  with  users  and  developers  work- 
ing  together,   at   the  requirements. 

Progress,  in  short,  has  evolved  from  many 
management  Improvements,  in  both  Indus- 
try and  government,  that  have  been  In  the 
making  since  at  least  1060. 
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Aixd  yet.  all  these  things  address  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  problem.  They  do  a  good  Job, 
for  the  most  part,  of  controlling  dli«ct 
costs— but  they  do  not  have  much  Impact  on 
Indirect,  or  overhead,  coets. 

An  Air  Force  study  on  the  subject  con- 
cluded that  anywhere  from  60%  to  66%  of 
USAF  procurement  dollars  consumed  In 
prime  contractor  plants  are  Indirect  or  over- 
head coets.  Of  the  7  bUllon  dollars  expended 
In  Air  Force  Systems  Command  In  Fiscal  Year 
1972.  roughly  3^  bUllon  went  for  overhead. 
So  this  has  to  be  a  fruitful  area  In  which  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  our  weapon  systems;  sin 
area  which  has  not  received  proper  attention. 
In  the  Air  Force — and  Im  sure  this  is  true 
of  the  other  services  and  throughout  DOD — 
the  control  and  reduction  of  overhead  Is 
going  to  be  the  subject  of  Intensive  atten- 
tion, concern— and  action.  But,  as  with  every- 
thing we  enter  into  Jointly— you  the  con- 
tractors and  we  In  Defense — a  major  part  of 
the  responsibility  resides  with  you.  As  the 
climate  of  the  times  indicates,  you  wUl  have 
to  face  that  responsibility  squarely.  And  we 
in  government  must  provide  you  in  Industry 
with  greater  motivation  to  curb  these  costs. 
In  consumer  business  and  In  a  firm-flxed- 
prlce  environment,  American  Industry  has 
always  demonstrated  that  It  can  keep  costs 
wlthm  tight  bounds.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  same  discipline  must  be  exerted  in  gov- 
ernment work  other  than  fixed-price  con- 
tracting. The  mUltary  services  ar«  joining 
the  consiuner  movement.  Some  of  the  ex- 
amples of  overhead  problems  I  will  be  get- 
ting to  in  a  moment  lead  to  questions  of 
credibility,  your  credlbUlty  with  us— and 
with  the  public. 

Overhead  per  se  is  a  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary part  of  doing  business.  After  all.  my 
headquarters  Is  in  the  overhead  business;  we 
know  from  experience  whafs  Involved  In 
managing  large  enterprises. 

What  I'm  really  concerned  with,  are  those 
cases  where  indirect  costs  exceed  the  bounds 
of  legitimacy  and  necessity.  These  range  from 
carelessness  to  outright  abuse.  Let  me  cite 
some  Instances  exemplifying  what  I  mean: 

Unused  Capacity— W*  find  cases  In  which 
contractors  carry  Idle  faculties  and  equip- 
ment for  excessive  periods  of  time.  This  fail- 
ure to  divest  Idle  capacity  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently increases  overhead  coets  and  results 
In  excessive  charges  to  government  contracts. 
The  taxpayer— a  category  that  Includes  all 
of  us— has  paid  a  surcharge.  In  effect,  for 
which  he  geu  nothing  in  the  way  of  added 
defense  and  security  benefits. 

This  Is  a  notice  to  Industry  that  such  costs 
will  not  be  recognized  on  Air  Force  contracts 
when  a  reasonable  time  for  divestment  or 
more  appropriate  utUlzatlon.  has  elapsed 

Special  CapabUitiea— Some  contractors 
maintain  special  capablUtles  to  perform 
work  In-house  that  could  be  done  at  less 
cost  by  subcontracting.  Too  often,  these  In- 
house  operations  have  the  same  problems  as 
the  basic  effort:  unused  capacity,  poor  In- 
direct cost  control,  and  aU  the  rest.  There  Is 
too  often  a  failure  to  aggressively  complete 
subcontractor  and  vendor  Items. 

Business  Volume — Many  contractors  con- 
sider It  axiomatic  that  overhead  costs  must 
rise  during  decreases  in  business  volume  be- 
cause fixed  and  seml-flxed  costs  are  not  as 
readily  controllable  as  variable  coets.  While 
that  proposition  has  some  merit,  we  see 
cases  where  costs  that  should  be  variable  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  fixed.  One  frequent 
example  Is  an  Increase  In  the  indlrect-to-dl- 
rect  employee  labor  ratios.  Direct  personnel 
are  cut  as  programs  dictate,  but  sUff  and 

support  functions  remain  up  to  strength 

on  the  grounds  that  approximately  the  same 
level  is  needed  to  support  the  remaining  di- 
rect effort. 

That  Is  luxury  thinking  in  an  era  that  has 
no  room  for  luxury.  The  AdmlnlstraUon  has 
aet  the  tone  and  the  example  In  reducing 
government  personnel,  particularly  in  head- 


quarters and  other  support  areas.  BeUeve  me. 
I  know  about  that  from  personal  experience. 
The  fact  is  that  It  can  be  done.  One  major 
aero^ace  contractor  reduced  his  raUo  of  In- 
direct support  to  direct  personnel  from  70  ^ 
to  61%  during  a  period  of  business  dec'ane 
by  diligent  management  efforts. 

Organizational     Management     Control A 

major  problem  in  the  control  of  overhead  is 
a  management  system  that  places  insuffi- 
cient emphasis  at  the  lower  operating  levels. 
That  Is  to  say.  managers  with  proflt-and-loss 
responsibility  for  Indirect  costs  are  often  too 
far  removed  from  the  activity  Incurring  these 
costs  to  be  able  to  control  them  effectively. 
He  instituted  a  new  management  and  related 
accounting  system  with  the  prime  objective 
of  moUvating  program  managers  and  re- 
soim^e  managers  toward  better  cost  control. 
TradltlonaUy.  project  managers  assign  and 
maintain  a  level  of  personnel  to  meet  fiuctu- 
atlng  workload  periods.  To  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  they  are  really  manned  for  peak  work- 
loads. Under  the  new  concept,  managers  must 
man  their  programs  for  the  normal  fore- 
cast workload.  Then,  during  peaks,  they  req- 
uisition additional  personnel  from  resource 
pools,  and  return  them  when  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  The  resources  pool  managers, 
at  the  same  time,  are  motivated  to  sell  their 
resources,  and  to  maintain  a  minimum  o' 
manpower  In  the  pool,  which  is  charged  to 
overhead. 

Independent  Research  and  Development 

Some  contractors  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  participate  in  and  absorb  costs  for 
a  constant  or  increasing  level  of  IR&D  even 
though  their  business  base  may  be  decreas- 
ing. ThU  Is  unrealistic.  We  understand  the 
need  for  and  the  value  of  IR&D  programs 
and  we  are  wUllng  to  pay  our  fair  share! 
But  contractor  management  must  evaluate 
and  reassess  the  worth  of  these  projects  and 
make  absolutely  sure  that  the  company  is 
Judicious  m  the  use  of  IR&D  money.  What  wa 
can  afford  under  current  conditions  Is  a  far 
cry  from  what  we'd  aU  like  to  see  done  In 
this  area. 

Refurbishments — One  contractor  did  a 
great  deal  of  refurbUhlng  on  a  building  being 
used  solely  for  government  contract  work. 
The  expenditure  during  the  year  came  to 
two  million  dollars.  By  his  accountmg  pro- 
cedures, the  two  million  was  expensed  during 
the  current  year  and  assessed  to  government- 
contracts.  The  next  year  the  contractor  took 
government  work  out  of  the  buUdlng  and 
turned  the  facility  over  to  commercial  oper- 
ations. Then  he  objected  vlolenUy  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  refurbishment  costs 
should  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  years 
so  that  the  commercial  business  would  be 
charged  a  fair  share  of  thU  expense. 

Commercial  Product  Development  Cost— 
At  another  plant  the  development  work  tor 
producing  a  commercial  project  was  included 
in  the  overhead  cost  of  a  government- 
oriented  division.  The  contractor  readily  ad- 
mitted that  as  soon  as  volume  and  sales 
orders  permitted,  this  operation  would  be 
segregated  Into  a  separate  division  or  cost 
center.  In  effect,  he  was  expectmg  the  Gov- 
ernment to  underwrite  the  development  cost 
for  a  commercial  product;  then  he  would 
move  production  elsewhere  so  that  DoD 
would  derive  no  benefit  from  having  partJcl- 
pated  In  the  development  costs.  You  tend 
to  wonder  how  some  people  define  "free  en- 
terprise"—perhaps  with  the  emphasis  on 
free. 

Depreciation  Techniqucs—Stm  another 
contractor  had  a  technique  for  depreclaUng 
assets  so  that  some  of  them  were  depreciated 
In  excess  of  their  acqulslUon  value.  It  took 
the  Oovemment  ftco  years  to  get  that  con- 
tractor to  change  his  overhead  claim ! 

Bidding  and  Proposal  Expense — Admitted- 
ly, these  are  not  easy  times  for  the  defense 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  any  contractor 
worth  his  salt  Is  going  to  fight  for  any  con- 
tract he  feels  he  can  handle.  But  I  must 
urge  that  you   fight  reaUstlcally  and  con- 
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structlvely  In  selecting  thoa«  prwrurementa 
on  whlcli  to  bid  and  In  preparing  yoxir  bid. 
Contractora  who  are  not  rtgcawisly  selective 
about  tbe  propoaals  tbey  respond  to,  who 
are  not  In  the  forefront  of  the  required  tech- 
nology, who  go  after  everything  In  sight  with 
little  hope  of  making  the  grade — euch  con- 
tractors cost  us,  and  themselves,  a  great  deal 
of  money  that  none  of  us  can  afford.  Then 
oomee  a  rash  of  protest*  and  appeals — which 
az«  not  only  unallowable  costs,  but  which 
force  us  to  spend  a  great  de«il  of  time  Justi- 
fying contract  dedslcou. 

As  It  turns  out.  In  Just  about  every  case 
the  original  evaluation  holds  up,  but  there 
we  are,  expending  too  much  of  our  scarce  re- 
sources on  the  losers.  This  Is  economically 
absurd.  The  protestor  gains  nothing;  the  tax- 
payer has  been  had,  and  the  strength  of  the 
national  defense  is  again  diminished.  So  It  Is 
essential  that  contractors  be  realistic  In  their 
selection  of  the  bvislness  they  can  hope  to  be 
awarded.  It's  been  said  and  I  believe  It,  that 
no  contractor  can  afford  to  bid  on  a  contract 
he  cannot  afford  to  lose ! 

These  are  a  few  speclflc  examples  of  un- 
necessary overhead  expenses  and  abuses  of 
Indirect  costing.  All  of  us  can  cite  nximerous 
Others:  excess  computer  capacity,  excessive 
engineering  staffs,  pension  and  retirement 
costs,  fringe  benefits  that  grow  two  to  three 
times  faster  than  salaries — the  list  Is  almost 
endless. 

So  I  say  here  and  now:  we  never  should 
have  Indulged  In  these  kinds  of  overhead 
practices — and  today  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  For  the  first  time  in  modem  history,  other 
nations  are  approaching  our  technological 
posture,  and  are  threatening  to  stirpass  us 
In  some  areas.  And  some  of  them  are  doing 
it  with  greater  efficiency  and  productivity 
than  we  are  currently  demonstrating.  We 
have  already  seen  some  of  the  effects  in  our 
balance  of  trade  position.  That  Is  one  part  of 
owi  broad  national  security — the  economic 
base  on  which  we  stand  or  fall.  But.  even 
more  significantly,  our  forces  for  national  de- 
fense are  beginning  to  suffer  from  these 
management  deficiencies.  In  the  current 
budgetary  climate,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
defense  posture  can  be  Improved  and  maln- 
talne<l  only  If  all  of  xis — In  military  sfstems 
acquisition  and  the  defense  industry*— con- 
duct ovir  business  with  maximum  efficiency. 
Therefore,  we  must  devote  our  best  efforts  to 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable overhead  costs. 

In  the  Air  Force,  we  are  further  increasing 
our  capability  to  evaluate  and  reduce  poten- 
tial overhead  cost.  In  the  future,  we  will  be 
far  more  aggressive  In  Issuing  notices  of  In- 
tent to  disallow  costs — before  or  at  the  time 
they  are  Incurred — when  we  do  not  agree 
with  your  management  policies  and  decisions. 

We  don't  propose  to  take  over  your  Job,  but 
we  do  Intend  to  have  a  means  to  participate 
actively  in  the  management  of  overhead  and 
its  effect  on  system  costs. 

While  at  Systems  Command,  I  established 
an  Overhead  Management  Division.  This  or- 
ganization Is  developing  indices  and  criteria 
for  identifying  unnecessary  and  unreason- 
able overhead  costs.  It  wUl  establish  the  cri- 
teria and  procedures  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment team  will  initiate  timely  action 
when  it  is  apparent  that  unreasonable  or  un- 
necessary expenses  are  being  planned  or  in- 
curred. The  thrust,  in  other  words,  is  to  take 
action  before  these  costs  are  incurred,  rather 
than  arguing  endlessly  after  the  money  has 
already  been  spent.  And  those  who  decide 
what  Is  not  allowable  according  to  the  For- 
ward Pricing  Rate  Agreement  will  be  around 
to  insure  that  the  final  settlements  are  con- 
sistent with  the  agreement. 

We  will  definitely  be  increasingly  engaged 
with  am  contractors.  And  that  engagement 
will  Include  Increased  Tlsibillty  into  over- 
bead  costs.  They  have  been  hidden  or  Invis- 
ible for  too  long.  We've  got  to  bring  them 
out  Into  the  light  of  day,  give  them  a  thor- 


ough and  fair  scrutiny,  and  bring  them 
under  control.  There  should  be  no  mystery 
surrounding  overhead,  and  there  really  isn't. 

One  fact  predominates  In  all  this  discus- 
sion. The  responsibility  for  controlling  over- 
head In  the  plants  of  defense  contractors 
rests  with  the  contractors'  top  management. 
That  Is  where  the  policies  are  established 
that  affect  Indirect  costs.  It  Is  from  that  level 
that  we  must  have  assurance  that  the  poli- 
cies are  sound.  Judicious,  and  efficiently 
Implemented. 

Today's  budget  realities  present  the  most 
sobering  and  Intense  challenge  the  VS.  de- 
fense establishment  has  faced  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  laid  down  a  sound  foundation  for  meet- 
ing that  challenge.  The  time  Is  ripe  to  make 
a  concerted  attack  on  that  hidden  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  R&D  and  procurement  costs : 
OVERHEAD! 

The  Air  Force  is  determined  to  reduce  the 
overhead  and  Indirect  costs  burden.  We  urge 
the  defense  Industry  to  discharge  Its  man- 
agement responsibility  for  keeping  overhead 
costs  to  the  most  attainable  minimum.  The 
Job  of  the  military /industrial  complex  is 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We  have  to 
work  together  to  do  It  at  a  price  the  nation 
can  afford. 

I  have  found  Air  Force  units  and  Air  Force 
men  and  women  ready  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenges ahead,  no  matter  how  austere  the 
conditions,  no  matter  how  tough  the  Job. 

I  want  to  say  the  same  thing  of  American 
Industry. 

It's  up  to  you. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
thoughtlul  and  constructive  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAM NOT  ONLY  A  DISAPPOINT- 
MENT BUT  A  DISASTER — A  "NO 
POLICY"  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  message  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
admlnstration  on  September  19  is  not 
only  a  disappointment.  It  Ls  a  disaster. 

With  certain  minor  exceptions,  it  con- 
tinues the  brutal  HUD  moratorium  until 
1976,  or  for  another  2\^  years. 

And  even  then  no  specific  program  is 
proposed.  In  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message: 

But  right  now.  In  my  Judgment,  our  prin- 
cipal efforts  should  be  directed  toward  de- 
termining whether  a  policy  of  direct  cash 
assistance — with  first  priority  for  the  elderly 
poor — can  be  put  into  practical  operation. 

So,  there  is  essentially  a  moratorium 
until  1976.  And  in  the  meantime,  there 
Is  nothing  more  than  suggesting  that 
our — 

Efforts  should  be  directed  toward  deter- 
mining whether  a  policy  of  cash  assistance 
can  work. 

What  a  program. 

According  to  HUD'S  own  calculations, 
if  they  do  institute  a  housing  allowance 
program  after  1976,  It  will  ultimately 
cost  $8  billion  to  $11  billion  a  year. 

"wo    POUCT"    POLICT 

This  lack  of  policy — the  "no  policy" 
policy — condemns  millions  of  American 
families  to  a  tragic  plight.  Because  of 
present  housing  costs — for  land,  for  con- 
struction and  especially  for  money — 
more  than  half  the  American  families 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home.  Just  think 
of  that — more  than  half  of  American 


families  earning  $11,000  a  year  cannot 
afford  to  buy  homes. 

The  average  family  Income  In  the 
United  States  is  about  $11,000  a  year.  At 
the  rule  of  thumb  tliat  one  should  not 
pay  more  than  two  and  one  half  times 
cme's  family  income  for  a  home,  that 
means  that  half  the  American  families 
cannot  buy  a  home  costing  more  than 
$27,500. 

But  where  can  one  get  a  decent  home 
in  a  suitable  living  environment  with 
three  bedrooms  for  an  American  family 
for  $27,500?  The  majority  of  Amer- 
ican families  are  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

The  administration's  housing  propo- 
sals, instead  of  doing  something  about 
It,  essentially  continues  the  present 
freeze  or  moratorium  for  at  least  an- 
other 2^  years. 

BEYERSKS   BISTOaiC   ROTTSINC   POUCT 

What  the  administration  is  doing  Is 
reversing  our  historic  housing  policy. 

Public  housing,  and  very  good  public 
housing,  indeed,  was  begun  in  the  1930's. 

Then,  in  1949  with  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Act  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  pledged  itself 
to  provide — and  I  use  the  words  of  the 
act — • 

A  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  fanUly. 

That  was  the  pledge. 

That  policy  was  constructive  but  it 
was  one  that  was  not  able  to  achieve  Its 
aim  although  it  was  coming  close  to  it. 

POLICY    FOR    POOR 

It  contemplated  slum  clearance  and 
the  provision  of  135.000  public  housing 
units  each  year  for  6  years,  or  810.000 
units.  Additional  public  housing  units, 
including  construction,  scattered  site, 
and  leased  housing  have  been  authorized 
and  provided  since  that  time. 

This  was  the  policy  for  the  poor  auid 
the  near  poor. 

POLICY    FOR    MODERATE    INCOB<E   FAMILIES 

We  have  also  provided  a  series  of  pro- 
grams for  what  Is  called  moderate  in- 
come families — those  below  the  line 
where  they  could  provide  housing  for 
themselves  but  yet  with  too  much  in- 
come to  be  called  poor  and  to  qualify  for 
public  housing.  This  was  done  under  the 
221 -d-3  program  and  the  interest  rate 
subsidy  programs  for  moderate  income 
families  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  1968  Housing  Act. 

POLICY    FOR    MIDDLE    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Third,  we  provided  FHA  guarantees 
which  allowed  private  mortgage  lenders 
to  make  longer  and  longer  mortgage 
commitments  with  smaller  and  smaller 
down  payments  so  that  average  income 
Americans  could  afford  to  buy  their  own 
homes  with  an  PHA  or  a  VA  guarantee. 

CONVENTIONAL    PROGRAMS 

And  finally,  for  the  very  well  to  do, 
there  was  the  ccxiventional  housing  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Government  assisted 
only  In  the  fact  that  Interest  payments 
and  property  taxes  paid  were  deductible 
under  the  Federal  Income  tax.  This  has 
been  a  very,  very  great  advantage  to 
upper  middle  and  upper  Income  Ameri- 
can families.  One  study  showed  that  the 
actual  dollar  savings — not  the  deduc- 
tion but  the  actual  tax   savings — was 
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three  and  a  hall  times  greater  for  the 
upper  20  percoit  of  income  groups  than 
for  all  the  housing  subsidies  for  the 
lower  20  percent  of  mcome  groups. 

But  the  point  is  that  our  historic  policy 
has  Included  a  program  for  all  income 
groups — low,  moderate,  middle,  and  up- 
per income  groups. 

POLICY    ABANDONED 

With  the  present  extremely  high  in- 
terest rates  plus  the  moratorium  on  low- 
and  moderate-income  programs  that 
historic  policy  has  been  abandcmed  by 
the  administration.  And  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, it  amtlnues. 

The  only  major  policy  remaining  is 
the  PHA  guarantee  program  which,  im- 
der  existing  prices,  means  a  housing  pol- 
icy for  the  upper  35  or  40  percent  or 
less  of  the  American  people. 

That  is  a  very  sad  fact  and  it  is  a  very 
sad  day  Indeed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  principle  we 
should  follow  is  that  the  Government 
should  aid  or  help  or  subsidize  only  those 
who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves 
Under  the  proposed  housing  proposals. 
Government  will  not  only  shun  those 
least  able  to  help  themselves  but  will 
help  only  those  who  are  most  able  to 
help  themselves. 

The  abandonment  of  the  housing  goals 
and  the  moratorium  or  cut  back  on  most 
of  the  programs  is  a  cruel,  brutal,  and 
harsh  poUcy. 

And  the  justification  given  for  this  "no 
poUcy"  poUcy.  where  it  is  not  wrong 
headed.  Is  wholly  Inadecuate.  It  con- 
demns the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  to  years  more  of  Inadequate  hous- 
ing. 

Here  is  how  they  justify  it.  Here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  specious  arguments 
they  use. 

COVEB-TTP   FOR   CORRTTPTION    AND 
MISMANAGEMENT 

First  of  aU.  they  have  cut  out  entirely 
one  of  the  most  promising  programs  we 
have  had  to  provide  home  ownership  for 
low-  and  middle-income  families  the  In- 
terest rate  subsidy  or  section  235  pro- 
gram. 

The  argument  Is  that  It  does  not  work 
that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  foreclos- 
ures, and  the  program  is  inherently  bad 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  President 
and  HUD  have  stopped  this  program  as 
a  cover-up  for  HUD's  own  mismanage- 
ment and  in  far  too  many  cases,  actually 
corruption. 

HUD  says  the  program  has  failed 
because  of  foreclosures.  But  the  vast 
number  of  foreclosures  in  Detroit  and 
elsewhere,  were  not  section  235  housing 
at  all. 

The  problem  is  not  the  program.  The 
problem  is  HUD  mismanagement.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  program  that 
good  management  will  not  cure. 

In   Milwaukee,    for   example,    where 
there  was  good  HUD  management  there 
was  not  a  single  section  235  foreclosure 
Not  one. 

In  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  massive  foreclosures  under  all  the 
programs.  Including  section  235. 

That  means  there  Is  nothing  Inher- 
ently bad  about  the  program.  But  there 
Is  something  very  bad  about  HUD  man- 
agement. 
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It  has  been  inept  or  corrupt.  Both  bu- 
reaucrats and  local  housing  speculators 
are  being  indicted,  tried,  and  are  on  their 
way  to  Jail. 

Cutting  out  this  program  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  coverup  for  HUD.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  blame  a  program  for  the  in- 
competence and  corruption  of  HUD  of- 
ficials themselves.  And  the  proof  lies  in 
the  fact  that  where  there  was  misman- 
agement and  corruption,  every  HUD  con- 
struction program  was  Involved  not  just 
section  235.  And  where  there  was  good 
management  and  honest  men  In  charge, 
the  HUD  programs,  including  section  235 
worked. 

That  argument  Is  a  phony,  red  herring 
dragged  across  the  political  scene. 

DO   NOT   DO   rr  FOR   ANYONE    UNLESS   rr   IS   DOJfE 
FOR  ETXRTONX 

Let  me  cite  a  second  specious  argu- 
ment. 

There  is  a  premise  stated  in  the  Presi- 
dent^smessage  and  repeated  constantly 
by  HUD  officials  that  the  present  pro- 
grams are  "highly  inequitable."  As  the 
message  says: 

Rather  than  treating  those  In  equal  cir- 
cumstances equaUy,  it  arbitrarily  selects  only 
a  few  low  Income  families  to  live  In  federally 
supported  housing,  while  ignoring  others 
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It  Is  time  someone  blew  the  whistle  on 
the  constant  use  of  the  ridiculous  argu- 
ment. What  HUD  is  saying  Is  that  unless 
the  Government  can  subsidize  everyone 
it  should  not  subsidize  anyone. 

But  it  was  never  Intended  that  every 
poor  family  or  middle  income  family 
would  be  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
That  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  nor 
has  it  ever  been  proposed  by  anyone  In 
his  senses. 

This  coimtry  has  a  housing  goal  estab- 
lished by  Congress  by  law  under  the  1968 
Housing  Act.  That  goal  is  an  average  of 
600,000  units  a  year  for  10  years  for  low- 
and  moderate- income  families.  That  goal 
does  not  contemplate  building  a  new 
house  for  every  poor  family. 

But  by  building  600,000  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income units  a  year  plus  2  million 
units  imder  conventional  programs, 
enough  housing  can  be  provided  to  meet 
our  housing  goals  and  to  house  every 
American  family  in  a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment. 

The  marginal  construction  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
relieves  the  pressure  on  the  housing  mar- 
ket, affects  waiting  lists  and  vacancy 
rates,  and  provides  a  competitive  hous- 
ing market.  Government  does  not  have 
to  provide,  and  should  never  provide,  all 
the  low-income  housing.  But  by  provid- 
ing the  marginal  construction  It  makes 
the  system  work. 

It  is  time  HUD  began  to  carry  out  the 
law  and  the  goals  instead  of  insulting 
our  intelligence  by  telling  us  that  since 
we  cannot  build  a  new  house  for  every 
poor  family  we  should  not  build  any  or 
very  few. 

TALKING  OUT  OF  BOTH   SmKS  OF  THEIR   MOUTHS 

Other  specious  arguments  and  excuses 
are  thrown  up  as  weU.  We  are  told  that 
the  present  approach  of  building  new 
buildings  is  wasteful  because  it.  and  I 
quote,  "Ignores  the  potential  for  using 
good  existing  housing." 

That  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most 


spTOious  strawmen  ever  demised  by  HUD 
and  the  President's  speechwriters 

For  years  we  have  had  a  program  of 
rehabilitation  loans  to  fix  up  existing 
homes.  We  have  another  program^ 
grants  and  loans  to  aid  families  fix  up 
their  homes  in  order  to  meet  local  hous- 
ing codes.  Under  urban  renewal,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  we  have  provided 
a  program  and  funds  to  keep  existing 
houses  in  an  area  designated  as  uiiban 
renewal  from  deteriorating  during  the 
time  between  designation  and  actual  re- 
"^^  All  of  those  programs  were  de- 
signed to  rehabiUtate  and  use  good  ex- 
isting housing. 

Instead  of  foUowlng  these  programs 
they  were  put  under  the  moratorium  by 
this  administration. 

»>Jff-  J^^'ient.  just  think  for  a  minute 
what  that  means.  The  administration 
nas  said  that  we  should  concentrate  cm 
fixing  up  present  homes  instead  of  build- 
ing new  ones  and  then  they  end  the  pro- 
grams that  would  pennit  rehabilitation 
They  are  putting  those  In  the  morato-' 
riima  until  1976  also.  "M^i^w- 

r^J^I^  r^ewal  programs  were  termi- 
S^^  ^«°^  ^"^^  ^°'  ^^'^^-  ^d  "^ere  have 
SlSiar?      ''"''    approvals    since    last 

r.1^  ^^"°^   3^2   rehabilitation   loan 

^^^f^^"!^  terminated  on  June  30, 

l?r!h  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^r  moratorium 
since  January  1973. 

PubUc  housing  programs  providing  for 
eased  units,  that  is  leasing  the  very  ex- 
isting housing  units  the  President  says 
we  should   use.   have  been   under   the 
moratorium  for  months. 

How  this  administraUon  has  the  gall 
to  tell  Congress,  which  has  provided  pro- 
grams over  the  years  to  use.  rehabiUtate 
and  lease  existing  housing,  that  the  pres- 
ent approach  ".  .  .  ignores  the  potential 
for  using  good  existing  housing"  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  decade. 

The  administration  placed  the  mora- 
torium on  using  good  existing  housing 
while  we  in  Congress  have  insisted  lor 
months  that  they  end  the  moratorium 
and  get  on  with  the  programs.  They  have 
suspended  these  programs  for  monUis 
Now  they  have  the  gall  to  tell  us  that  the 
very  programs  they  suspended  are  the 
answer  to  our  housing  needs.  If  that  Is 
true,  why  did  they  suspend  them? 

COVERNMINT  AND  BXTD  POUCT   UAMMXO  THE 
POOR 

Let  me  answer  just  one  more  of  the 
ridiculous  arguments  put  forward  in  the 
housing  message.  The  message  charges 
that  low-  and  moderate -income  famiUes 
are  now — 

Offered  subsidized  housing  on  a  "take  It  or 
leave  if  basis— losing  their  basic  rights  to 
choose  the  house  they  wUl  live  in  and  the 
place  they  will  live.  Too  often  they  are  sim- 
ply warehoused  together  wherever  the  Qot- 
ernment  puts  them. 

There  were  imlts  built  In  the  past  of 
that  nature.  Pruitt-Igoe  in  St.  Louis  is 
the  classic  example.  But  that  was  built  in 
the  late  1 950 's— more  than  15  years  ago 

We  are  not  building  public  housing  like 
tliat  now  and  no  one  is  suggesting  doing 
so.  But  HUD  is  sajlng  that  because  that 
kind  of  housing  was  built  In  the  past,  we 
should  have  little  or  no  public  housing 
in  the  future.  — — • 
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And  what  real  choice  does  a  poor  fam- 
ily have  imder  the  moratorium  and  the 
"no  policy"  policy? 

HtJB    POIJCT    AT   FAULT 

The  reason  poor  families  did  not  have 
a  choice  of  the  house  or  the  neighbor- 
hood they  wanted  to  live  in  was  the  fault, 
in  large  part,  of  HUD  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

FHA  refused  to  insure  poor  people's 
housing  In  the  inner  city.  They  redlined 
the  areas.  They  drew  a  redllne  around 
there  and  said  that  within  those  areas 
there  will  be  no  FHA  insurance.  Of 
course,  that  condemned  those  areas  to 
becoming  slum  and  ghetto  housing  by 
Government  determination. 

HUD  Itself  refused  to  help  the  poor 
and  the  poor  blacks  especially  get  homes 
in  the  suburbs.  They  were  kept  out  by 
official  policy. 

HUD  and  the  Federal  Government  de- 
stroyed more  housing  for  poor  people 
than  was  built. 

We  have  docimiented  that  again, 
both  In  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  In  the  highway  program. 

It  was  HUD  and  the  Government  it- 
self who  "warehoused"  the  poor.  Now 
they  tell  us  because  their  own  policies 
have  failed,  they  should  do  nothing  in 
the  future. 

Because  the  Government  warehoused 
the  poor,  destroyed  their  homes,  red- 
lined  their  neighborhoods,  and  forced 
the  poor  and  poor  blswks  to  remain 
within  the  boimdsuies  of  the  ghetto  are 
no  reasons  why  nothing  should  be  done 
in  the  future.  Instead,  it  places  a  moral 
obligation  on  President  Nixon,  Secre- 
tary Lynn,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  decent  home 
in  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  f  timlly. 

"^at  promise  was  made  in  1949.  Al- 
most 25  years  later  It  has  not  been  kept. 
And  since  January  5,  1973,  the  adminis- 
tration has  repealed  that  promise  by 
flat. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  should 
be  done,  and  done  now. 

T^e  housing  goals  must  be  carried 
out.  HUD  must,  in  good  faith,  attempt 
to  carry  them  out.  They  should  provide 
for  at  least  600.000  units  this  year  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

That  means  that  certain  things  must 
be  done. 

The  public  housing  program,  the  pro- 
gram which  provides  the  greatest 
amount  of  housing  for  the  lowest  cost, 
must  be  carried  on. 

And  it  need  not  be  carried  on  by 
building  Pruitt-Igoes.  It  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  building  garden  apartment 
housing,  by  building  scattered  site  hous- 
ing, by  leasing  new  construction,  and  by 
leasing  older  housing  in  good  condition. 
HUD  now  says  it  will  do  some  of  this, 
but  less  than  one-third  of  the  housing 
goals. 

Second,  the  sections  235.  238,  and 
rent  supplement  programs  should  con- 
tinue while  HUD  gets  rid  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  Inefficient  officials  and  their 
private  industry  cotmterparts  who  com- 
mitted criminal  acta  which  resulted  in 
the  foreclosures  for  these  and  virtually 
all  other  HUD  programs. 


TTilrd.  HUD  should  push  the  reha- 
bilitation programs,  the  small  loans  and 
grants  needed  to  bring  existing  housing 
up  to  local  housing  code  standards,  and 
the  programs  to  make  certain  that  exist- 
ing housing  in  urban  renewal  sites  does 
not  deteriorate  while  waiting  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  to  be  carried 
out. 

Fourth,  funds  for  counseling  the  poor 
going  Into  public  housing,  leased  sites, 
and  section  235  housing  should  be  re- 
quested by  HUD  and  provided  by  the 
Congress.  This  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant means  of  making  housing  for 
the  poor  work. 

We  have  not  had  that  kind  of  coun- 
sel; we  have  not  had  that  kind  of  ac- 
tion. These  people  have  been  Ignored  and 
snubbed  by  HUD  over  the  last  5  years. 

Finally,  we  should  provide  by  law  that 
where  the  Govenmient — any  arm  of  the 
Government— destroys  housing,  it  should 
be  required  to  provide  housing.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  the  highway  depart- 
ments which  have  destroyed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  housing  units  of  the  poor. 

LONCEB     RANGE      PKOGBAM 

Those  are  the  things  to  be  done  now. 
Over  the  longer  haul  we  must  find  a 
cheaper  way  of  subsidizing  housing.  In 
my  view,  that  means  substituting  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  borrow 
fimds  for  the  ability  of  the  private  mar- 
ket to  borrow.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  Indicates  that  we  could  save  from 
$2  to  $5  billion  in  carrying  out  the  hous- 
ing goals  if  that  were  done. 

There  must  be  a  concerted  policy  to 
bring  down  the  interest  rates.  What  the 
President's  housing  message  did  was  to 
provide  a  series  of  palliatives  to  try  to 
offset  the  present  imprecedentedly  high 
interest  rates.  But  what  we  need  are  low- 
er interest  rates,  not  the  palliatives. 

We  do  not  need  the  devastating,  cruci- 
fying effect  that  high  Interest  rates  have 
on  housing.  Housing  is  the  first  industry 
that  feels  the  effect  of  tight  credit.  It  Is 
probably  the  only  i>rlvate  industry  that, 
in  a  big  way.  Is  so  seriously  affected  by  It. 
In  fact,  at  times  It  is  so  great  that  It  Is 
devastating,  resulting  in  depressions — 
not  recessions,  but  depressions. 

We  must  find  a  means  of  cutting  hous- 
ing costs.  Section  108  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968  provided  one  such  possibility.  But 
HUD  has  doggedly  refused  to  carry  out 
that  section. 

And  we  must  find  means  of  providing 
not  only  housing  but  the  schools,  strwt 
lights,  police  and  fire  protection,  city 
services,  and  the  myriad  of  services  that 
turn  a  housing  development  into  a  com- 
munity. 

But  in  this  area,  too,  HUD  suspended 
or  ended  the  programs  to  upgrade  the 
neighborhoods  and  provide  for  an  im- 
proved environment — water  and  sewer 
facilities,  public  facUity  loans,  open  space 
land  programs,  the  revised  urt)an  re- 
newal programs,  neighborhood  faclliUes. 
model  cities,  and  the  community  develop- 
ment and  training  programs. 

We  are  told  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  that  we  must  use  exist- 
ing housing  and  not  just  build  new 
houses,  and  how  Important  It  is  to  pro- 
vide not  merely  for  the  iKmslng  Itaelf  but 
for  the  neighborhoods  as  well. 


But  since  January  5,  1973,  HUD  has 
suspended  or  ended  all  the  programs  to 
upgrade  existing  housing  and  to  prtxvlde 
for  the  neighborhoods  and  environment. 
Whether  that  should  be  called  a  hypo- 
critical policy,  I  will  not  say,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  it  has  consigned  millions  of 
American  families  to  years  more  of  liv- 
ing in  dilapidated,  substandard,  and 
overcrowded  tKXislng  in  blighted  n^gh- 
borhoods. 

That  Is  the  real  meaning  of  HUD's  "no 
policy"  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorxun,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
to  be  charged  to  may  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  also  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield), 
if  any  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  J«fr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow! 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees,  and 
prior  to  the  order  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  entered  on  last  Friday,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


U.S.    ACTION    ON    GENOCIDE    CON- 
VENTION IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  23  years  since  the  U.S.  Senate 
first  considered  the  Treaty  on  Genocide. 
75  nations  have  ratified  it.  United  States 
action  Is  long  overdue. 

As  President  Harry  S  Tnmian  said 
when  he  submitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  in  June  1949: 

America  hu  long  been  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  progress  to  peoples  leas 
favored  than  we  have  been  and  ...  we  must 
maintain  their  belief  In  us  by  our  policies 
and  our  acta.  By  the  leading  part  the  United 
States  has  Uken  In  the  United  Nations  In 
producing  an  effective  International  legal  In- 
stnmient  outlawing  the  world-shocking 
crime  of  genocide,  we  have  established  be- 
fore the  world  our  Arm  and  clear  policy  to- 
ward that  crime.  By  giving  lu  advice  and 
consent  to  my  ratification  of  thu  convenUon, 
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which  I  urge,  the  Senate  ot  the  United  SUtea 
wUl  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  Is 
prepared  to  take  effective  action  on  Its  part 
to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciple* of  law  and  justice. 

Just  think  of  that.  That  was  almost  25 
years  ago.  The  only  actiwi  needed  by 
anybody  is  action  by  the  Senate.  The 
treaty  does  not  have  to  be  passed  by  the 
House. 

President  Nixon  has  approved  It,  as  has 
every  President  since  President  Truman. 
The  matter  is  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
It  is  a  controversial  Issue;  but  it  is  time 
that  we  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ments we  have  made  over  so  many  years 
in  favor  of  outlawing  the  most  heinous 
crime  that  can  be  imagined — ^the  crime 
of  genocide. 

The  United  States  must  put  Itself  on 
record  as  being  imalterably  opposed  to 
this  heinous  crime.  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  will  publicly  re- 
affirm our  fundamental  belief  ttiat  hu- 
man life  is  most  precious. 
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RECOGNITION       OF       SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  United  SUtes  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  enUUed  "PrBlUnlnarv  Report 
on  the  Special  Supplemental  Ptood  Program" 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operatlooa. 
OkDcas  Bxjsem^rna  Dkpoetatioh 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  CTommlislonM' 
of  the  iDMnlgratlon  and  Naturalization 
Service  transnxltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  as  weU  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PaOPOSTD    LccrSLATIOK     BT     THE     JUSICIAI. 
COKrEXXNCB 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon 
relative  to  en  banc  proceedings  In  the  courts 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Rei*ort  or  THi  Skcutakt  of  Health.  Kdd- 

CATIOK,    ANT)    WeLTARE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  administrative 
processes  under  which  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  wlU  operate  In  carrying 
out  the  National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Program  (with  an  acMMnpanylng 
repcfft)  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Increases  in  Postal  Rates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Rate  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of  proposed  In- 
creases in  postal  rates  and  fees  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  tomorrow  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
DtBPOSAL  OF  Certain  Chemical  MtrNmoNS 
AND   Bulk   Agents 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  deacrtblng  proposed  plan 
for  the  disposal  of  certain  chemical  muni- 
tions and  bulk  agents  stored  at  several  Army 
Installations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Housing  Act  of  1873 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "Housing  Act  of 
1973"  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Houslnir  and 
Urban  Affairs.  ~ 

Ttfical  Klbctric  Bills,  IO'TST 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  FWleral 

Power  Commission  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 

publication  enutled   'Typical  Electric  BUls. 

1973";   (with  an  accompanying  publication). 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  tlie  Ck>mptroUer  General  of 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
suid  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   resolution   adopted   by   the   CouncU   of 
State  Governments  relating  to  adequacy  of 
fuel  for  agriculture.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Ptorestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common  Car- 
rier Conference  supporting  the  proposal  un- 
der which  coal-burning  Institutions  would 
be  prohibited  from  switching  to  oU.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  CommBroe. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  CouncU  of 
State  Governments  relating  to  residency  pro- 
visions for  Federal  tax  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  (Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion expressing  confidence  In  the  wot*  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  wishing 
success  to  Its  new  Director.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Italian 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  In  opposition  to  the  granting  of 
amnesty  to  draft-dodgers  and  deserters.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association  endorsing  the  orders  coucernlng 
bankruptcy  rules  and  official  forms.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  relating  to  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  the  Veterans  of 
the  Spanish  American  War.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 

A  rest^utlon  adopted  by  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  veterans'  hospital  In  Connecticut. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Approprlauons,  with  an  amendment  • 

HJ.  Res.  727.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No.  93-411).  \      f  ■ 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  wlthoirt  amendment: 

8.  1888.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community  (Rept.  No.  93-412) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL6  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time  and  referred  or  pas«d  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions  to  a  neighborhood  corporation 
and  to  provide  other  flnancUl  assistance  to 
such  corporations  organized  under  State  law 
to  fumtoh  their  own  nelghbcM-hood  services 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Tower)  : 

>,.^;^?*°^;  A  bUl  to  name  a  Federal  Office 
building  in  Dallas.  Texas,  the  'Earle  CabeU 
Federal  BuUdlng."  Referred  to  the  CommTt. 
tee  on  Public  Works.  "^i*"^- 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT- 
a  2504.  A  bUl  for  the  general  reform  and 
modernization  of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35 

jS^  ""^^  ^  '*"*  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Btm- 
DICK,  Mr.  Oolowatrr.  Mr.  Iwoor*. 
Mr.  MowDALB,  Mr.  McOovern  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 

TnoS-«?*-^  ^^  ^  provide  for  additional 
Federal  financial  participation  in  expenses 
Uicurred  In  providing  benefits  to  Uhlans 
Aleuts,  native  Hawallans,  and  other  aborigi- 
nal persons,  under  certain  State  public  m- 
S^f.f,'^"'^"'/  established  pursuant  to  the 
^lal  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  "^^n 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  Mr 
^DHEZK,  Mr  Hart,  Mr.  Hcmphret" 
Mr  MAGNtrsow.  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr. 
McInttre,   Mr.  MrrcALF,   Mr    Mon- 

B  asofl^i^K,^;  ^°^'  •^'^  ^    Pa«ore)  : 
B.250e.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 

^r  „I?  "**;"*"  «l«l"ate  and  reliable  suppUes 

abl^^t^".^**  '^^  **  *^*  ''>^«^  ^'^^- 
able  cost  to  the   consumer,   and   for  other 

^ZTce.^'*"^    "^   ^*    Oommlttee°";rn 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (by  request)  • 
^f.^^\.'^^^^  ***  Improve  and  simplify  laws 
relating  to  housUig  and  houslnTaiiisiana; 

^*^"  i°°?'  •*  ^"'  ^  provide  for  the  guarantee 
of  private   mortgage  Insurance.  Re^er^  ^ 

Urla^yS^*^   °"   ^'^'^-    ^"^^^    -•* 
By  Mr.  CHILES : 

♦hf  ■/??*?"  ^  ^^'^  ^  '^'^^  structure  S^sa  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  FloodC^n- 

^n^""^"J°^"«*  ^  P-^"^  Beach^tS^ty 

rh?ii  ».     ,"    *^^    Secretary-Treasurer    and 
Chief  Enguieer  for  the  Central  and  Soutto- 

T.PV^^  "°«*  ^"^^l  District    R^e^ 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 

S.  2610.  A  bUl  to  create  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  PoUcy  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  asil.  A  bill  entitled  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Delivery  Improvement  Act  of  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Latxir  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PONO: 
S.3512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saltaclon 
Narlto  Bl«quera.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TOWER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sparkkan,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mc- 

INTTR*,     Mr.      HtTlCPKBZT.      Mr.     TaL- 

UAocE,  Mr.  Tajt,  and  Mr.  Nukn)  : 
S.J.  Res.  160.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes.  Considered 
and  paaaed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  contributions  to  a  neighbor- 
hood corporation  and  to  provide  other 
financial  Eisslstance  to  such  corporations 
organized  under  State  law  to  furnish 
their  own  neighborhood  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KEICBBOBHOOO    COVXHNICXm    ACT    OF     197S 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Neighborhood  Government  Act  of  1973," 
which  I  view  as  a  cornerstone  of  my  do- 
mestic political  philosophy.  Like  any  phl- 
Josophy,  it  is  rooted  ultimately  In  value 
judgments.  For  me,  these'  judgments 
have  evolved  over  nearly  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  public  life.  My  approach  is  based 
on  the  following  convictions :  the  central 
importance  of  liberating  the  Individual 
person;  the  Imperative  to  decentralize 
power,  or  conversely,  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  political  and  economic  centrali- 
zation; the  instinctual  human  need  for 
community  and  family  being  central  to 
the  health  of  any  greater  unit  of  organi- 
zation— the  city,  county.  State,  Nation,  or 
world;  the  humanity  and  fallibility  of 
public  ofiQcials;  and  the  requirement  of 
government,  if  it  is  to  be  democratic,  ef- 
fective and  responsive,  to  be  rooted  close 
to  the  people.  These  convictions  seem  to 
have  lost  their  vital  relevance  to  actual 
legislation  and  the  programs  Imple- 
mented at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

The  implications  of  these  observations 
are  multifold  if  one  is  to  be  consistent  in 
applying  them  to  our  political,  social,  and 
economic  institutions.  The  trend  of  the 
past  four  decades  has  been  to  place  more 
and  more  power  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
the  Central  Qovemment,  and  also  at  the 
State  level.  A  great  deal  of  this  resulted 
from  technological  developments  and 
from  times  of  crisis  such  as  the  Great  De- 
pression, three  wars,  and  continuing  in- 
ner turmoil.  To  oversimplify  40  years' 
national  psychological  history,  we  have 
thought  the  Government  In  Washington 
to  be  somehow  superhuman,  deserving 
oni  unquestioned  faith  and  trust.  We 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nation,  the  State  and  the 
people,  allegiance  to  Individuals  and  al- 
legiance to  political  philosophy. 

As  new  technologies  developed.  In- 


stead of  applying  the  values  inherent 
In  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution,  we  altered  our  value  sys- 
tems to  meet  these  technologies.  Rather 
than  adapt  new  technology  to  our  val- 
ues, we  sMlapted  our  values  to  the  new 
technology  of  the  time.  The  loss  of  pri- 
vacy is  but  one  example  of  the  price  we 
have  paid.  Consequently,  we  have  lost 
touch  with  the  meaning  of  individual- 
ism, government  checks  and  balances, 
representative  government,  community, 
and  family.  We  have  sacrificed  fimda- 
mental  human  values  in  our  race  to  ma- 
terial accumulation.  Look  at  what  has 
happened  to  government:  impersonali- 
zation,  dehumanization,  unresponsive- 
ness, and  distance. 

All  of  our  problems  would  not  be 
solved  if  we  reversed  the  process  but  at 
least  we  would  cease  compounding  those 
that  already  exist.  Essentially,  we  must 
discover  some  genuine  response  to  solv- 
ing our  society's  basic  problems  rather 
than  merely  passing  the  buck  to  a  new 
agency  and  pouring  money  Into  it.  Our 
prevailing  philosophy  of  government, 
developed  during  the  New  Deal,  has  had 
its  strengths  during  certain  times  of 
crisis.  But  now  It  needs  to  be  exorcised 
if  we  are  to  reach  any  semblance  of  na- 
tional maturity  and  health,  and  enhance 
human  liberation.  We  have  learned 
much  from  our  New  Deals,  our  Great 
Societies  and  Wars  on  Poverty,  our  New 
Federallsms  and  New  Populisms.  The 
time  has  come  to  apply  these  lessons  in 
light  of  the  historical  values  which 
have  made  the  United  States  a  vital  ex- 
periment In  self-government,  and  the 
new  technologies  tliat  have  so  Incredibly 
met  many  of  our  material  needs  on  one 
hand  and  made  us  slaves  to  them  on  the 
other. 

This  might  be  viewed  as  a  harsh 
assessment  of  our  progress  in  this  cen- 
tury, but  think  of  the  following  few  ex- 
amples. What  has  happened  to  Individ- 
ual rights,  the  coherence  of  the  family, 
the  meaning  of  community,  economic 
vitality,  social  justice,  environmental 
health,  respect  to  human  life,  and  any 
meaningful  sense  of  independence  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens?  They 
have  all  deteriorated  to  varying  degrees. 
I  am  not  predicting  doomsday  if  we  fail 
to  change  direction,  nor  am  I  harking 
back  to  some  golden  age  in  human  his- 
tory. But  we  face  the  danger  of  eroding 
our  spirit  and  morale,  and  becoming 
more  cjTiical  and  apathetic  as  history 
moves  onward,  if  we  do  not  alter  course. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  more  and 
more  power  is  being  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  Government.  A  few  statistics ' 
are  ample  evidence  of  this.  For  instance, 
between  1930  and  1970  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product — GNP— increased  roughly 
10  times — from  $90.4  billion  to  $976.4 
bUllon.  During  the  same  time  period  Fed- 
eral expenditures  Increased  20  times — 
from  $2.8  billion  to  $204.5  billion— or 
roughly  two  times  as  fast  as  the  Increase 
in  GNP.  On  the  other  hand.  State  and 
local  expenditures  increased  13  times  or 
one-third  faster  than  increase  In  GNP — 
$8.3  billion  In  1930  and  $107.7  bUUon  in 


1970.  In  the  case  of  taxes.  Federal  re- 
ceipts have  increased  13  times — from  $3  o 
billion  to  $190.3  billion— one-third  faster 
than  the  Increase  in  GNP  between  1930 
and  1970;  and  State  and  local  tax  re- 
ceipts increased  14  times,  a  rate  slightly 
greater  than  Federal  tax  receipts.  What 
this  means  Is  that  we  are  looking  to  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  more  of  our  problems 
than  we  used  to.  More  specifically,  we 
now  look  first  and  primarily  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  to  solve  our  problems, 
rather  than  to  our  ctHnmunities,  our  local 
institutions,  or  even  ourselves. 

We  suppose  that  all  our  social  and  po- 
litical problems  can  be  solved  from  the 
top  down,  by  simply  changing  the  super- 
structure of  Government,  and  imposing 
new  Federal  programs  and  crusades. 

It  is  imdenlable,  of  course,  that  there 
are  numerous  issues  which  can  caily  be 
resolved  with  the  application  of  Federal 
power.  But  my  point  is  that  we  have  been 
operating  under  a  political  psychology 
that  assumes  our  social  and  economic  ills 
can  only  be  solved  by  Government,  and 
only  well  by  the  Federal  Government 
Ironically,  tills  belief  has  ccmtinued  to 
grow  while  the  elementary  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment has  continuously  and  drastically 
eroded. 

According  to  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  Federal  Government  em- 
ployed 2,865.303  civilian  personnel  ln-1972 
at  a  cost — In  salaries  alone — of  $31.7 
billion.  In  May  of  1973  the  Department  of 
Defense  employed  1,059.532  people — and 
these  are  not  people  in  the  uniformed 
services,  they  are  only  civilian  employees. 
The  cost  in  salaries  was  $1,094,755,000.  In 
the  same  month  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  employed 
124,982  people  at  a  salary  cost  of  $118,- 
349,000. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  dramatic  and 
forceful  action  in  resp>onse  to  many  of  the 
crisis  that  we  face.  But  I  do  maintain  that 
the  goals  of  social  and  human  libera- 
tion— the  freeing  of  each  citizen  from  so- 
cial, political,  economic,  and  technologi- 
cal oppression,  and  the  liberating  of  his 
spirit  for  creative  self- fulfillment — will 
never  be  wrought  exclusively  through  the 
means  of  the  Federal  Government's  cen- 
tralized power. 

Our  Government  has  encouraged  and 
now  become  victimized  by  misplaced  ex- 
pectations. Through  the  past  four  dec- 
ades. Americans  have  been  conditioned 
to  believe  that  our  major  economic  and 
social  dilemmas  can  be  corrected  by  Fed- 
eral power. 

When  such  has  not  always  occurred, 
the  Federal  Government  has  become  the 
chief  culprit,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  for 
the  existence  of  these  problems.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  conditlOTis  In  society  has 
been  placed  to  the  remote,  impersonal 
Government.  The  gulf  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  thus  widens,  the 
belief  of  the  people  that  Government 
can  really  govern  deteriorates,  and 
meaningful  democracy  la  lost. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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It  is  useful  to  bear  In  minri  that  the 
massive  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  social  and  economic  details  of  our 
society's  fimctloning  has  been  a  receht 
historical  event,  thought  necessary  by 
most  persons  because  of  the  revolution 
In  our  technology'  and  the  growing  per- 
plexity of  our  problems.  Originally,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  thought  l>est  confined  to  those  of 
insuring  the  physical  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  guaranteeing  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  each  citizen.  Now.  however, 
the  common  assumption  Is  that  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  Government's  exten- 
sion of  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
in  our  Nation.  That  modem  political 
axiom  stands  in  need  of  reexamination. 

The  fimdamental  crisis  facing  our 
Government  is  the  drastic  political  es- 
trangement of  our  citizens.  There  Is  no 
way  that  centralized  Federal  power  can 
solve  that  crisis,  for  that  power  Itself  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.  We  cannot 
talk  naively  about  making  the  Federal 
Government  more  responsive.  Rather, 
the  only  way  the  mood  of  political 
alienation  can  be  broken  is  by  the 
diminution  of  the  power  held  by  the  cen- 
tral Government.  That  entails  recreating 
a  democracy  that  Is  relevant  to  the  lives 
of  American  citizens. 

Government  has  become  an  institution 
of  domination.  It  must  be  transformed 
into  an  institution  of  servanthood. 

The  cornerstone  of  political  and  social 
renewal  for  America  is  the  revitalizatlon 
of  the  relevance  of  human  community. 
Only  with  a  heightened  sense  of  commu- 
nity can  we  enhance  the  freeing  of  hu- 
man creativity  and  sJso  hope  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  family's  role  in  our 
society. 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  a  re- 
newal, however,  massive  decentralization 
at  every  level  of  Government  is  required. 
Decentralization  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  is  also  required.  If 
technology  is  to  be  mastered  rather  than 
the  master,  we  have  no  choice.  If  each 
citizen  cannot  meaningfully  participate 
in  his  or  her  system  of  government  and 
actually  have  an  effect  on  that  system, 
the  system  is  the  master,  not  the  servsmt; 
Government  Is  the  master  and  the  cit- 
izen the  slave,  the  State  becomes  su- 
preme, the  individual  inconsequential. 
This  is  the  definition  of  totalitarianism, 
the  antithesis  of  democracy. 

Dr.  John  B.  Calhoun  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  conducted  a 
series  of  studies  which  exemplify  what 
is  happening  within  our  country,  having 
implications  much  broader  than  those  to 
which  I  am  directing  my  remarks  today : 

We  Introduced  four  pairs  of  domesticated 
house  mice  Into  a  Utopian  environment  that 
provided  adequate  resource  of  food,  water 
and  shelter  for  over  3.000  mice  The  popula- 
tion grew  to  a  maximum  of  2.200  individuals 
shortly  after  which  reproduction  ceased.  Now 
in  January  1972,  after  nearly  two  years  with- 
out any  reproduction,  aging  hp.s  taken  Its 
toll  leaving  only  600  senescent  mice.  cU  be- 
yond the  age  cA  normal  cessation  of  repro- 
ductive function. 

As  population  growth  ensued,  small  social 
groups  of  10  to  12  mice  formed  Each  staked 
out  a  portion  of  the  physical  space  as  Its 


territory.  By  the  time  14  such  groups  had 
formed,  all  the  more  desirable  space  had 
been  occupied.  Due  to  our  exclusion  of  most 
mortality  factors  other  than  aging,  many 
more  young  survived  than  would  have  in  a 
natural  ecological  setting.  The  first  few 
hundred  such  younger  mice  were  systemati- 
cally and  vigorously  rejected  as  they  at- 
tempted to  seek  a  place  in  the  social  fabric. 
Most  withdrew  both  peychologlcaUy  and 
physically,  moving  about  only  to  obtain 
food  and  water.  Most  of  the  last  1,000  mice 
born  became  very  autlstlc-llke  due  to  early 
rejection  by  their  mothers  and  excessive  con- 
tacts In  the  now  over-crowded  environment. 
They  never  learned  any  effective  aggressive 
or  sexually  adequate  behavior.  Once  the  for- 
merly behaviorly  effective  and  reproductive 
mice  died  of  old  age,  there  survived  no  such 
competent  member  to  replace  them.  So  It 
has  come  about  that  the  population  is  fast 
approaching  extinction. 

Transferring  these  observations  to  the  hu- 
man scene  calls  for  Interpretation  of  this 
Implication.  We  may  rephrase  the  conclu- 
sion: Whenever  a  species  Increases  Its  num- 
ber beyond  the  point  that  most  members  can 
play  an  effective  role  In  the  community,  be- 
havioral development  will  be  disrupted  to  the 
point  that  the  more  complex  behaviors,  for- 
merly p>osslble  by  members  of  the  species, 
will  no  longer  emerge.  For  mice,  these  more 
complex  behaviors  Include  reproduction  and 
territorial  defense.  For  man  they  Include 
acquisition  and  utUlzatlon  of  Ideas.  If  I  am 
correct  In  making  this  Interpretation,  we 
are  very  close  In  time  to  where  the  human 
species  may  be  faced  with  extinction  because 
of  loss  of  capacity  to  deal  with  complex 
Ideas  such  as  are  Involved  In  the  current 
environmental  crisis.  (This  point  of  evolu- 
tion Is  about  2010  AJ}.,  at  the  current  rate 
of  population  growth.)' 

Look  at  our  society,  especially  our 
large  cities,  and  one  can  see  these  symp- 
toms which  Dr.  Calhoun  discusses:  the 
overcrowding,  the  size,  the  highly  com- 
plex nature  of  any  problem,  increasing 
crime,  the  virtual  lack  of  any  human 
scale  and  human  community,  and  the  in- 
crease of  problems  In  spite  of  material 
abundance. 

A  very  different  sort  of  study '  was 
conducted  for  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  analyzing  the  Income  flows  in 
the  Shaw-Cardozo  area  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Three  sets  of  statistics  were  de- 
veloped the  most  reliable  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  indicated  that  in 
1968  $5  million  more  in  taxes  were  paid 
out  than  were  received  in  all  visible 
government  services.  This  was  the  first 
study  of  its  kind  and  while  not  the  most 
sophisticated  economic  document,  its 
potential  Implications  were  profound. 
Since  then  more  sophisticated  studies  of 
other  poverty  areas  have  taken  place. 
Dr.  Richard  Shafer,  consultant  to  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corpo- 
ration, conducted  his  first  study  *  of  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  community  in  1970. 
Since  then  he  has  updated  and  further 
analyzed  the  area  based  on  1970  census 
data  in  a  soon-to-be-published  docu- 
ment.' In  contrast  to  the  Shaw  study. 
Dr.  Shafer's  shows  opposite  results: 
there  were  more  revenues  going  into  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  community  than 
tax  revenues  going  out.  Rather  than  go 
Into  the  details  of  each  of  these  studies, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  some  of  the 


conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from 
them. 

First,  both  areas  are  low  income  com- 
munities and  the  focal  point  for  most,  If 
not  all,  of  the  innumerable  anti-poverty 
programs  of  the  past  decade.  Second,  like 
most  ghetto  areas  between  1959  and  1969 
the  earned  income  of  their  residents  de- 
creased. Third,  both  communities  have 
enough  resources  that  If  they  were  left 
in  the  community  it  could  be  possible  to 
finance  a  great  proportion  of  their  own 
services,  and  perhaps  finance  even  all  of 
them — in  the  Shaw  area — if  that  orig- 
inal study  is  still  valid. 

The  financing  of  neighborhoods  is  a 
very  new  area  in  accounting  and  eco- 
nomics. The  studies  mentioned  are  the 
only  ones  of  which  I  am  aware  that  in- 
corporate these  new  accounting  concepts 
showing  inflow  and  outflow  data  for 
neighborhoods.  Data  is  organized  In  a 
completely  different  manner  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  county,  and  city  levels  mak- 
ing comparative  analyses  of  the  needed 
type  very  hard  to  develop.  For  instance, 
in  order  to  compile  the  data  for  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant study.  Dr.  Shafer  had  to 
go  from  department  to  department, 
agency  to  agency,  and  collect  his  own 
statistics  in  some  instances,  in  order  to 
determine  what  amount  of  money  went 
to  specific  areas  In  New  Yoric  City.  Ttxe 
outflow  statistics  are  not  that  dlfQcult 
to  come  by,  relatively  speaking.  But  even 
on  that  side  of  the  ledger,  even  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  does  not  have  its 
tax  data  organized  on  an  adequate  geo- 
graphical matching  system.  The  State  of 
New  York  is  perhaps  the  most  advanced 
government  in  this  area,  but  progress  to- 
ward centralizing  this  information  Is 
questlcmable.  What  is  needed  is  a  neigh- 
borhood income  accounting  system  on  a 
national  scale  carried  out  by  each  Fed- 
eral, State,  county,  and  city  agency.  This 
would  demand  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort,  not  in  data  collection  but  in  data 
reorganization  and  computerization.  Yet 
it  seems  about  time  that  we  had  such  €Ui 
accounting  system  if  we  are  to  have  any 
meaningful  grasp  of  the  problems  facing 
our  towns  and  cities.  Merely  having  large 
budgetary  outlays  listed  in  traditional 
form  cannot  give  us  siny  indication  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  various  pol- 
icies where  it  counts — at  the  local  neigh- 
borhood level.  One  can  gather  outflow 
data  with  relative  ease  based  on  the  1970 
census  data.  It  would  be  much  easier, 
however,  if  It  were  collected  on  such  a 
geographical  basis  to  begin  with.  Yet.  to 
collect  data  on  Inflow  of  revenues  from 
any  governmental  source  is  a  lon^;  and 
painstaking  process.  A  geographical 
matching  system  with  a  neighborhood 
accounting  system  for  each  city  is  very 
much  needed. 

Neighborhood  government,  as  I  con- 
ceive of  it.  is  groups  of  individuals  living 
within  common  geographical  areas  with 
fully  participatory  forms  of  government. 
The  citizens  would  have  ultimate  control 
over  their  own  services,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, including  police,  education,  health, 
drug  abuse,  welfare  day  care,  help  for 
the  aging,  sanitation,  zoning,  taxlnc  and 
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law  enforcement.  All  of  this,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  in  concert  with  State 
and  Federal  laws  as  well  as  within  the 
gruideUnes  of  the  Constitution.  But  rather 
than  power,  money  and  programs  eman- 
ating from  and  controlled  by  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  city  governments,  they 
would  emanate  from  the  neighborhood 
to  the  larger  jurisdictions  as  appropri- 
ate. 

In  order  to  move  from  our  present 
institutional-political-economic  structure 
to  one  based  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
series  of  transitional  moves  are  neces- 
sary, combined  with  a  great  deal  of  model 
development  and  experimentation.  Pol- 
lowing  the  IntroductlMi  of  the  overall 
neighborhood  government  legislation  I 
am  presenting  today.  I  will  be  proposing 
legislation  dealing  with  a  number  of  in- 
stitutions and  their  decentralization  In- 
clxiding:  welfare,  drug  abuse,  prisons, 
child  care,  police,  national  guard,  health, 
education,  finance,  justice,  and  Juvenile 
delinquency.  At  this  time,  however.  I  will 
only  briefly  outline  what  Is  contemplated 
in  some  of  these  areas. 

In    virtually    each    area    mentioned 
above,  there  is  a  terrible  lack  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  economies  of  scale  cost- 
benefit   analyses,   and   other   efficiency/ 
quality  studies.  Welfare  Is  not  one  of  the 
exceptions.  We  do  not  have  at  the  present 
time  the  type  of  data  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  present  welfare  system 
is  working,  falling,  or  succeeding.  Con- 
tinuing efforts,  such  as  some  underway, 
which  look  at  the  present  system  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  is  happening  within 
It,   are  the  first  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken.  Then  a  combined  Federal.  State, 
and  local  effort  Is  required  to  develop 
models  at  the  neighborhood  level   for 
neighborhood  welfare  corporations.  The 
thrust  of  such  a  program  would  be  to 
make  these  corporations  as  self-sustain- 
ing as  possible  by  encouraging  local  par- 
ticipation In  not  only  program  develop- 
ment but  in  its  Implementation  as  well.* 
Drug  abuse  legislation  is  badly  needed 
The  problems  of  drug  addiction,  not  just 
heroin  addiction.  Is  growing  rapidly,  and 
effective   methods   of    dealing   with   its 
symptoms  and  Its  causes  must  be  forth- 
coming. While  It  is  a  family-community 
problem  at  its  roots,  it  Is  national  in  its 
scope.  One  cannot  merely  wash  one's 
hands  of  It  by  leaving  it  soleli'  up  to  the 
neighborhood  to  solve.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  multimodel.  community-based  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  multifarious  prob- 
lems of  addiction  and  drug  related  crime 
while  including  the  community  as  much 
as  possible.  Dealing  with  the  symptoms 
will  only  postpone  further  problems  until 
they  boll  up  once  again.  It  is  only  through 
a  cooperative  effort  by  Federal,  State, 
and  neighborhood  governments  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved.' 

Data  Is  not  lacking  In  the  area  of 
prisons,  and  the  data  indicates  that  radi- 
cal change  is  needed  in  our  penal  Insti- 
tutions. We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
Attica's  of  the  recent  past,  and  if  we 
continue  with  this  sort  of  memory,  we 
win  only  be  reminded  of  it  during  the 
next  bloody  riot  in  some  unnamed  prison. 
Before  such  tragic  events  overtake  us 
once  again,  our  penal  system  should  be 
made  more  responslTe  to  rehabilitating 
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those  who  have  broken  the  law.  To  do 
this  will  require  a  great  deal  of  com- 
munity involvement  and  a  great  deal  <rf 
prison  Involvement  In  the  community. 
Only  through  community  based  rehabll- 
itaUon  can  there  be  any  hope  of  effec- 
tively dealing  with  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  broken  the  law. 

Child  care  Is  an  issue  entirely  separate 
from  welfare,  because  it  is  not  only  the 
young  children  of  parents  below  the  pov- 
erty line  who  have  need  for  such  facili- 
ties. There  Is  an  increasing  trend  to  have 
both  parents  working — for  many  mlddle- 
and  upper-income  families  as  weU  With 
the  continuing  trend  in  the  divorce  rate 
many  more  mothers  are  forced  into  the 
marketplace  and  have  a  need  to  find 
some  reliable  place  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren during  the  day.  It  seems  logical  that 
such  a  program  must  of  necessity  be 
community  based  and  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  potential  to  be  self-sustaining 
before  any  of  the  other  neighborhood 
based  programs  merely  because  of  the 
cross  section  of  income  brackets  that  it 
encompasses. 

Our  poUce  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, particularly  in  the  large  cities  very 
much  need  to  get  closer  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods for  a  number  of  reasons  A  faA* 
cmatlng  study  by  Elinor  Ostrom  and 
Roger  B.  Parks  of  Indiana  University  was 
recently  published,  fully  developing  the 
reasons  for  this  concluslOTi.  They  found 
that  the  assumed  efficiencies  and  quality 
of  large  police  forces  are  not  evidenced 
by  any  data  which  they  have  compUed 
and/or  examined,  and  that  the  quality 
of  smaller  jurisdictions  was  higher  Thev 
found: 

In  the  smaller  size  ranges  for  both  subur- 
ban  cities  and  center  cities,  service  levels  may 
Increaae  as  city  size  increaaea.  Thus  eval- 
uaUon  by  surburban  resWentB  imng  in  cit- 
ies below  20,000  Increaees  aa  city  size  in- 
creases. The  same  U  true  for  residents  of 
center  cities  under  100,000.  However  the  di- 
rection of  relationship  reverses  for  suburban 
residents  living  in  cities  above  20,000  in  popu- 
atlon  and  center  city  reeldents  living  in  cit- 
ies above  100,000.  Ecoix>mlee  of  scale  accrue 

^^^°°^  ^  ""^  ^  ^^^  neighborhood  of 
30.000  population  for  suburban  police  de- 
partments and  100,000  for  center  city  depart- 
ments but  diseconomies  of  scale  may  occur  Ui 

larger  sizes Thus,  neither  an  increase  in 

the  popuutton  size  of  a  Jurisdiction  nor  an 
increase  In  the  pollce/cltlzen  ratio  Is  posi- 
tively aasoclated  with  higher  serrlce  qu«Jl^.« 

The  National  Guard,  which  Is  both  a 
State  and  Federal  organization,  could 
serve  a  greater  service  to  the  community 
than  it  already  does.  Having  neighbor- 
nood  based  national  units  with  programs 
developed  to  foster  community  improve- 
ment and  Involvement  could  have  a  tre- 
mendously constructive  Impact  In  our  cit- 
ies and  towns  across  the  coimtry  While 
I  am  advocating  such  a  program  for  the 
National  Guard,  and  for  the  Reserves  as 
weu  perhaps.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
elunination  of  their  primary  role  of  mili- 
tary readiness  for  domestic  crises  and 
for  backing  up  our  active  duty  forces  in 
case  of  war  or  national  emergency.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  a  great  deal 
of  potential  exists  for  a  twofold  thrust 
for  the  National  Guard  that  would  at- 
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tract  more  enlistments  and  have  many 
positive  spinoffs,  not  only  for  the  com- 
munity but  for  the  guardsmen  as  well 

Health  delivery  systems  have  been  the 
foctis  of  a  continuing  national  debate. 
There  remains  a  great  lack  of  informa- 
tion relaUve  to  various  aspects  of  this 
system.  Elements  for  an  effective  health 
delivery  system,  however,  would  include 
the  foUowlng:  first,  adequately  trained 
personnel  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  aU 
of  our  citizens;  second,  adequate  facili- 
ties to  meet  these  needs  in  a  prompt 
manner  as  well  as  any  sustained  long- 
term  needs  of  patients;  third,  personnel 
from  and  facilities  based  In  the  local  com- 
munities to  the  greatest  extent  possible- 
fourth.  commuiUty  based  financing  for 
such  a  system  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible; and  fifth,  neighborhood  focused 
group  and  related  insurance  programs  to 
meet  health  and  other  related  needs 

Neighborhood    education    presents    a 
myriad   of   potential   problems   ranging 
from  federally  controlled  national  edu- 
cation programs  and  standards  to  minor- 
ity rights  and  desegregation.  What  I  will 
propose,  however,  may  get  beyond  these 
issues,    with    the    clear    mandate    that 
neighborhoods,    of    course,    follow    the 
guidelines  of  the  ConstltuUon.  The  first 
major  component  of  such  a  program  is 
neighborhood  control  of  its  own  schools 
This  includes  financing,   teaching,   and 
adminlstraUon.  It  should  be  the  choice 
of  each  neighborhood  if  they  want  to  be 
part  of  a  larger  educaUon  system.  Sec- 
ond, the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should  provide   economic   incenUves   to 
neighborhood  units  to  experiment  in  this 
area,  but  not  further  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  States  in  setting 
numerous  artificial  standards  of  educa- 
tional attainment  or  programing. 

Much  greater  stress  must  be  placed  on 
neighborhood  and  local  financial  struc- 
tures. Credit  unions  and  banks,  particu- 
larly, must  be  developed  focusing  on 
community  resources  and  building  neigh- 
borhood independence.  Financial  InsUtu- 
tions  with  the  community's  interests  in 
mind  based  in  the  neighborhood  or  coali- 
tions of  neighborhoods  forming  financial 
enterprises  could  play  a  vital  role  in  con- 
structing a  strong  financial  base  within 
each  of  our  local  communities. 

Developing  such  insUtutlons  at  the 
neighborhood  level  will  be  one  of  the 
most  critical  factors  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  neighborhood  based  govern- 
ment in  the  long  nm.  For  If  neighbor- 
hoods are  to  develop  Independent  self- 
susUining  service  systems,  the  financial 
base  must  also  be  Independent  and  com- 
munity based  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

The  general  approach  In  each  of  these 
neighborhood  government  bills  will  en- 
tail the  geographic  definlUon  of  a  neigh- 
borhood area  and  the  requirement  for 
citizens  in  each  community  to  participate 
in  the  program  develc^ment  and  imple- 
mentation. Furthermore,  the  financing 
will  start  with  the  present  system,  In 
most  cases  a  combined  Federal  and  State 
program,  with  specific  guideUnes  for 
transferring  costs  to  the  local  commu- 
nity, the  goal  being  the  complete  finan- 
cial takeover  by  the  neighborhood.  There 
are  obvious  cases  where  all  nelghbor- 
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hoods  do  not  have  the  requisite  expertise 
to  entirely  set  up  and  carry  out  complex 
programs — nor  do  many  have  the  finan- 
cial resources.  Federal,  State,  and  city 
governments  do  have  access  to  such  per- 
sonnel and  resources.  However,  these 
levels  of  government  lack  essential 
knowledge  of  the  unique  problems  In 
each  locahty.  Thus  innovative  partner- 
ship wedding  these  two  is  essential.  Col- 
leges and  universities  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  this  effort  as  well.  Further,  reU- 
gious  institutions  could  play  an  Indis- 
pensible  role  in  enhancing  the  renewal 
of  community.  For  instance,  if  each 
church  and  sjmagogue  were  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  10  people 
over  the  age  of  65  who  are  presently  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  level,  there  would 
not  be  any  need  for  the  present  welfare 
programs  focused  on  the  aged.  If  each 
church  and  synagogue  took  over  the  re- 
sponsibility of  18  families — a  total  of  72 
adults  and  children — who  are  eligible  for 
welfare  today,  there  would  not  be  any 
need  for  the  existing  Federal  or  State 
welfare  programs  to  families.  If  each 
church  and  synagogue  cared  for  less  than 
one  child  each,  the  present  day  care  pro- 
grams supported  by  Federal  and  State 
funds  would  be  totally  unnecessary.  Our 
religious  institutions  would  be  a  natural 
focus  of  community  activity  directed  to- 
ward meeting  the  human  needs  of  one's 
fellow  citizens. 

Elach  institutional  change,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  legislation,  would  proceed 
on  an  experimental  basis  developing 
neighborhood  models  in  a  cross  section 
of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Then,  and  only  upon  successful  mod- 
el development,  would  neighborhood  gov- 
ernment be  a  viable  alternative  national 
policy.  By  alternative  national  policy.  I 
mean  that  no  community  would  be  re- 
quired to  organize  Itself  in  such  a  man- 
ner unless  it  so  desired.  If  the  citizens  of 
the  neighborhood  are  satisfied  with  their 
programs  or  view  neighborhood  govern- 
ment as  a  worse  alternative,  they  need 
not  be  obligated  to  change.  The  core  of 
the  proposal  is  based  upon  voluntarism. 
People  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  to  sulopt  means  of  self-govern- 
ment, reclaiming  jxjwer  that  has  pre- 
viously been  abdicated  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  number  of  programs  and  bills  In  the 
past  have  dealt  with  local  community 
control  of  various  aspects  of  neighbor- 
hood life.  They  have  ranged  from  OEX> 
programs  to  Revenue  Sharing  to  the 
Better  Communities  Act  to  the  Commu- 
nity Self-Determination  Act.  They  have 
all  focused  on  the  lower  income  commu- 
nities, with  the  exception  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  and  have  ranged  in  financing 
from  specified  grants  to  bloc  grants.  AU 
of  them  contemplated  actually  solving  a 
myriad  of  complex  problems  In  one  legis- 
lative and /or  administrative  move  by 
either  moving  all  of  these  problems  out  of 
the  sphere  of  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  by  completely  bypassing  local 
and  State  governments.  All  of  them  con- 
templated decentralizing  power  only  to  a 
small  extent,  and  some  did  not  explicitly 
set  up  any  experimentation  models,  nor 


did  many  provide  any  checks  or  gtiide- 
llnes  for  program  development  or  fund 
utilization.  Those  few  that  did  aUow  for 
decentralizaion  below  the  city  level  did 
not  have  adequate  definition  considera- 
tions of  boundaries  and  unit  size  nor  did 
they  or  any  of  the  other  proposals  focus 
sufficiently  on  developing  or  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  citizen  participation.  Some 
have  created  community  corporations, 
bypassing  State  and  local  power  struc- 
tures, and  others  have  dealt  with  the 
existing  power  structures  in  each  city  or 
town.  The  trend  has  been  toward 
large  bloc  grants,  without  any  guide- 
lines to  the  State  and  local  governments, 
and  without  any  requirement  for  local 
participation  to  any  great  extent,  if  at 
all.  This  trend,  as  embodied  in  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  and  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  is  In  the  wrong  direction, 
both  as  to  focus  and  to  financing. 

As  long  as  Federal  funds  are  being  used 
to  finance  domestic  programs  In  areas 
where  the  funds  did  not  originate,  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— or  agency — to  responsibly  admin- 
ister those  funds.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Congress  does  not  set  down  specific 
guidelines.  It  is  up  to  the  executive 
branch  to  do  so.  In  the  past  three  decades 
the  Congress  has  virtually  given  over 
large  areas  of  legislative  authority  to 
various  executive  agencies  without  hav- 
ing much  recourse  if  the  original  intent 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  is  not  fol- 
lowed. Once  a  bureaucracy  is  created  it 
seems  virtually  self-perpetuating  and 
keeping  track  of  it  is  almost  Impossible 
from  within  Congress  on  any  consistent 
basis.  This  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  recent  Federal  legislation. 
That  is  why  I  believe  that  authorizing 
legislation  should  entail  as  many  specific 
guidelines  as  regulations  within  It  as  pos- 
sible. A  counter  argimient  is  that  this 
robs  those  running  the  respective  agencj' 
of  necessary  flexibility  in  administering 
their  mandate.  However,  this  misses  the 
critical  point  that  administrative  flexi- 
bility is  not  the  purpose  of  a  bill  If  It  is 
to  accomplish  very  speclflc  goals  within 
the  definition  set  down  by  Congress.  The 
Neighborhood  Government  Act,  as  well 
as  the  neighborhood  government  legisla- 
tion I  will  subsequently  introduce,  en- 
compass this  philosophy. 

The  financing  of  neighborhood  pro- 
grams, of  course,  Is  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical factors.  The  Neighborhood  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1973  sets  up  a  series  of  tax 
credits  for  individual  ciUzetis  of  neigh- 
borhoods based  on  the  citizen's  income 
level.  It  also  Includes  direct  grants  to  the 
neighborhood  corporations  based  on  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  taxes  that  were 
paid  out  of  the  neighborhood.  But  this 
simple  financing  method  alone  would  not 
be  adequate  for  all  neighborhoods  across 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  In  areas 
where  the  citizen  awareness  is  significant 
enough.  the  resources  substantial 
oiough,  the  technical  expertise  well 
enough  developed,  and  assimilng  this 
legislation  were  to  pass,  neighborhoods 
could  begin  to  fimction  on  the  basis  con- 
templated in  the  bill.  Other  neighbor- 
hoods, however,  would  not  be  able  to  due 
to  lack  of  various  types  of  resources,  in- 


cluding financial.  Consequently,  I  will 
be  introducing  legislation  aimed  at  spe- 
cifically fostering  financial  expertise 
within  the  community  as  well  as  Increas- 
ing citlzoi  awareness,  participation,  and 
organization.  Further,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obvious  and  continuous 
role  to  play  in  supplementing  and  build- 
ing up  the  resources  of  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods.  Also,  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  credit  unions  and  neighborhood 
banks  might  serve  as  a  major  step  in 
fostering  such  devel<^>ment  In  specific 
financial  areas.  In  some  of  the  low-in- 
come neighborhoods  of  our  Nation  the  ef- 
fort to  attain  these  goals  may  be  arduous, 
but  at  least  we  can  make  the  right  be- 
ginning. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  this  leg- 
islation on  a  low-income  area  in  purely 
economic  terms?  Assume  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  community  received  $11.5 
million  In  credits  to  its  citizens,  which 
would  occur,  roughly,  under  my  proposal. 
This  would  give  the  neighborhood  ap- 
proximately twice  the  credit  that  it  now 
has.  It  could  Increase  its  equity  and 
magnify  it  to  perhaps  $100  million — and 
this  is  in  an  economy  of  $1  billion.  We 
would  then  be  talking  about  a  10-percent 
cash  flow  Increase  in  the  community 
which  would  thereby  increase  the  re- 
source base  significantly  If  the  con- 
sistency of  the  tax  credit  could  be 
counted  on.  The  lack  of  consistency 
with  respect  to  reliable,  predictable  in- 
come to  the  area  is  one  of  the  primary 
obstacles  which  presently  hampers  the 
community's  growth.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Bedf  ord-Stujrvesant  community 
has  a  median  income  of  $6,300.  which 
contrasts  to  Harlem  of  $6,100  and  to 
South  Brooklyn  of  $5,100 — in  1970. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  median  incomes 
vary  to  some  degree  in  these  three  com- 
munities, the  general  effect  would  be  the 
same  in  each:  a  substantial  increase  in 
cash  fiow  and  the  economic  base,  and, 
consequently,  a  progressively  greater 
capacity  to  handle  their  own  programs. 
This  would  be  the  amticipated  effect  in 
other  low  income  communities. 

A  key  area  which  needs  development 
and  research  is  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  various  sized  service  areas.  Health, 
prisons,  welfare,  fire,  refuse,  education, 
and  housing  would  be  Included  on  the 
Ust.  There  has  already  been  some  re- 
search in  this  regard  in  law  enforcement, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  but  the  state  of 
the  art  beyond  this  one  study  is  not  very 
advanced  at  all.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sioQ  on  Intergovernmental  Relations — 
ACIR — In  a  bulletin  has  concluded: 

size  does  not  seem  to  matter  In  cities  of 
25,000  to  250,000 — neither  economies  nor  dis- 
economies of  scale  were  of  algnlflc&nt  num- 
ber. But  In  cities  over  250.000  population,  slae 
doea  make  a  difference — the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  sets  in  and  there  are  significant 
dlaeoonomlee  of  scale* 

In  a  table  adapted  from  data  collected 
by  Werner  A.  Hlrsch.  Elinor  Ostrom  has 
presented  the  following  compilation  ** 
focusing  cm  previous  empirical  studies  of 
the  effect  of  scale  of  producticm  on  aver- 
age unit  cost  for  a  variety  of  social 
services: 
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titm*  of  inv«s1i(itor 
yMr  of  study 


Typ*  of  urbtn 
puMic  Mfvic* 


Typ«  of 

data 

U3«d  >        Rtsutt  > 


Reyi«w(1966) Swondary  Education.  S 

Ki«s(ing  (1966) Primary  and  S 

Sacondary  Educa- 
tion. 

Hirseh  (1959) Primary  and  S 

Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

Sehmandt-Stevans Folic*  Protactioa S&O 

(I960) 

Hirseh  (1960) do S*Q 


AUC  is  U-stiap«d  with  a  trough  at  atMWt 

1,700  puptls. 
AUC  is  about  horizontal. 


Oai 

Do. 
Do. 


Nanw  of  InvMtiptor 
yMT  of  study 


Typaof  urtiM 
p«iMic  s«rvic* 


Typo  of 

daU 

usod  >        Rosuit  > 


W'«a9«5> Hn  ProtactiOB E 

Hirseh  (1959) do s 

!J!ra<*(j585) Rofuso  CdUetion....  S 

Hirseh  (1959) School  s 

^    .        Administration. 

Narlcve  (1961) Elwrtricity s 

l$ard-Coughlin(1957).  SawaiiPUnb..         S 

LomaidMl) Gas  s 

Johnston  (1960) Etociricity.""!";"  s 


AUC  is  d«dinin|  with  major  Konomios 
.."wehod  it  300,000  population. 

*49„"Ji'^*P*^  *'*  "">«'«''  «»  «bout 
IIO.OOO  population. 

AUC  IS  about  horizontal. 

*".^  iL,"'''"/***  "'^  '"X'8''  »»  »l>out 
«,000  pupits. 

AUC  IS  dodining. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 


'  S>statistical  data;  Q  =  qo«stionanir(  data;  E=engine«rin(  data. 


However,  there  are  several  problems  In 
tills  compilation.  To  utilize  Elinor  Os- 
trom's  work  further: 

Tbe  development  of  an  explanation  wUl 
also  require  the  careful  and  consistent  defi- 
nition of  all  concepts  Included  In  the  theo- 
retical Btructurea.  PrequenUy,  tcrma  uaed  In 
one  tradition  do  not  quite  mean  the  same  aa 
when  used  In  another  tradition.  For  example, 
the  term  "efBclency"  Is  xiaed  as  a  dependent 
variable  In  both  of  the  theoretical  structures 
poeed  above.  However,  aa  iised  by  the  metro- 
poUtan  reformers,  the  term  "efflclency"  la 
uaualiy  conceptualized  as  a  ratio  of  benefits 
produced  to  the  cost  of  producing  them.  So- 
cial costs  are  rarely  Included  within  thu  defi- 
nition of  efflclency.  In  analyzing  the  efflclency 
Of  public  agencies,  poUtlcal  economlsta  are 
apt  to  define  efflclency  so  aa  to  include  tbe 


>  AUC^avaratt  unit  cost 


social  costa  or  the  resources  required  to  pro- 
duce and  consume  the  public  good  valued  in 
terma  of  alternative  uses  foregone.  Social 
costs  "may  not  equal  the  costs  borne  by  the 
urban  government  that  provides  the  service." 
That  portion  of  the  total  costs  represented 
In  the  budget  of  a  government  agency  may  be 
caUed  "agency  costs."  But,  In  addition,  other 
parties,  both  public  and  private,  may  incur 
costs  that  are  not  explicitly  charged  to  the 
agency  In  question,  new  considered  In  that 
agency's  efflclency  and  financial  deUbera- 
tlons. 

Equally  perplexing  problems  exist  with 
such  concepts  as  "output."  "equal  dUtrtbu- 
tlon  of  costs,"  "responsibility  of  local  leaders" 
and  "citizen  participation."  Not  only  wUl 
scholars  define  these  concepts  differently,  but 
the  indicators  which  are  utUlzed  for  opera- 
tionallzlng  variables  are  frequently  <q)en  to 


serious  questions  of  validity.  One  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  facing  theae  interest  In 
quantitative,  comparative  urban  research  is 
the  development  of  valid  measures  of  output 
However,  since  the  amount  expended  by  a 
government  may  not  always  be  transformed 
(Ml  a  one-to-one  baala  into  benefita  for  the 
clUzens  of  the  Jurisdiction,  we  need  to  be 
developing  other  measures  of  output  which 
Indicate  the  level  of  output  received  bv 
citizens."  ' 

Howard  Hallman  in  his  book  "Govern- 
ment by  Nelghborh(xxis,"  "  has  taken  an- 
other interesting  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. He  has  complied  data  to  show  what 
functions  commimities  of  various  sizes 
can  adequately  manage.  His  summary  Is 
listed  in  the  following  table: 


Activities  which  can  b«  handled  by  a 
neighborhood 


Functions  10,000  population  25,000  or  mora 


Activities  which 
'  cannot  be  handled 
by  a  neighborhood 


Pol't* Patrol,  routine  inves- 
tigation, traffic 
control. 

^"* Fire  company  (mini- 
mal). 


Same Crime  laboratory. 

special  investigation. 


Streets  and  highways. 


Transportation. 


LxaJ  streets,  side- 
walks, alleys:  Re- 
pairs, cleaning, 
snow  removal,  light- 
ing, trees. 


communications. 
Training,  communica- 
tions, special  in- 
vestigation. 

S*"* - Expressways,  major 

artefia*. 


Activities  which  can  be  handled  by  a 
neighborhood 


Functions  10,000  population  25,000  or  more 


Parks  and  recreation.. 


Fire  companies  (bet- 
ter). 


^ust Collection... 

Water  and  sewer Local  mains. 


Mass  transit,  airport, 

port  terminals. 

5s™« Disposal. 

*• Treatment  plams, 

trunk  lines. 


Libraries.. 
Education. 


Wailare. 
Hsaith.. 


Local  parks,  play- 
grounds, recreation 
centers,  tot-lots, 
swimming  pool  (25 

Branch  (smaU) 

Elementary 


Social  servicas. 


There  is  ample  historical  precedent  for 
the  proposal  I  tun  malting  today.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  experience  that  small,  com- 
munity oriented  government  has  had  In 
world  history  and  in  other  countries,  the 
United  States  has  accumulated  a  great 
deal  of  such  experience  during  the  past 
two  centuries.  In  the  East  and  South 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  local 
participatory  governments  have  been  In 
existence.  One  can  visit  almost  any  State 
in  the  Nortiieast,  for  instance,  and  find 
governments  that  are  organized  around 
the  town  meeting.  Similarly,  our  western 
cities  were  originaUy  governed  In  much 
the  same  manner.  Furthermore,  vlrtu- 
aUy  every  major  city  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  by  the  process  of  annexation, 
the  central  city— or  what  was  to  become 
the  central  city— bringing  in  suburbs 
towns,  munlclpallUes,  and  villages  on  Its 
borders  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  move  to  decentralization  is  not 
new.  There  Is  experimentation  occurring 
in  various  cities,  counties,  and  States  to- 
day. Included  in  this  list  would  be  Dade 
County,  Fla.;  Bergen  County,  N.J.;  New 
York  City;  Delaware  County.  Pa.;  Mont- 


Environ  mental 

protection. 
Land  use  and 
developmenL 

Housing 


Local  planning,  zoning, 
urban  renewal. 

Public  housing 
management. 


Same  plus  community 
center,  skating  rink, 
swimming  pool  (50  ' 
m). 

.  Branch  Oarger) 

.  Elementary,  secondary. 

.  Same 

.  Public  health  services, 

health  center. 
Environmental 

sanitation 
Same  plus  housing  and 

building  code 

enlorcement. 
Public  housint 

management  and 

construction. 


Activities  which 
'  cannot  be  handled 
by  a  neighborhood 


Large  parks,  zoo,  mu- 
seum, concert  hall, 
stadium,  goll  courses. 

Central  reference. 
Community  colleges, 
vocational  schoolv 
Assistance  payments. 
Hospital 

Air  pollution  control. 

Broad  planning,  build- 
ing and  housing 
standards. 

Housing  subsidy 
allocation. 


gomery  County,  Md.;  Washington,  DC 

UPO,  MICCO,  and  AMMO;  Columbus, 
Olilo;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Oakland,  Calif  •  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Boston:  Seattle;  Kansas 
City;  Pittsburg;  and  Sto-Rox,  Pa. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  experi- 
ments with  which  I  am  familiar  is  taking 
place  within  the  AMMO  neighborhood 
under  a  separate  corporation  called  Com- 
munity Technology.  The  group  is  newly 
created— 1973— and    is    examining    the 
various  methods  by  which  neighborhoods 
can  develop  and  utilize  resources  within 
the  community  to  meet  as  much  If  not 
all  of  their  technological  needs:   food, 
clothing,  et  cetera.  The  community  ex- 
periment is  fascinating  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Not  only  does  it  combine  four 
very  distinct  ethnic  groups,  but  it  is  ex- 
periencing with  local  control  of  govern- 
ment services  and  technological  adapta- 
tion to  local  needs  as  weU.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  my  address.  I  referred  to  the  need 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  letting  technology 
lead  us  rather  than  our  controlling  tech- 
nology. This  experiment,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds or  fails  in  terma  of  meeting  the 
specific  needs  of  this  Washington  nelgh- 


tHjrhood,  will  be  a  tremendous  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  freeing  ourselves  from 
our  current  form  of  technological  slavery. 
A  critical  aspect  in  developing  any 
sense  of  genuine  neighborhood,  and  de- 
veloping programs  based  in  the  commu- 
nity, is  defining  the  boundaries  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  best  method  of  deter- 
mining geographical  boundaries  that  I 
have  encoimtered  was  written  by  Oerson 
Green.  Mr.  Green's  criteria  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Official  designations  by  municipal  gov- 
ernments for  such  city  services  aa  police  and 
fire  protection,  recreation  centers,  and  neigh- 
borhood city  halls; 

2.  Official  designations  by  public  or  semi- 
public  Institutions  such  as  local  Community 
Action  Programs,  Model  ClUea  Programs,  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authorities,  and  Employment 
Service  funded  neighborhood  outreach  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Sub-areas  of  the  cities  which  originally 
possessed  their  own  Incorporated  boundarlea 
prior  to  annexation  by  the  cities. 

4.  Sub-areas  designated  by  indigenous  vol- 
untary neighborhood  cltbMna  organlxattona 
as  their  service  areas; 
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a.  De-facto  designations  by  church  parish, 
by  neighborhood  schools,  and  by  private  set- 
tlement houses  and  community  centers; 

6.  Sub-areas  of  the  cities  designated  by 
Indigenous  'folUore.' 

7.  Sub-areas  of  the  cities  contadned  within 
natural  boundaries  such  as  hills  and  rivers. 

8  Sub-areas  of  the  cities  contained  within 
artificial  boundaries  that  have  come  to  be 
accepted,  such  as  freeways,  railways,  or  other 
elements  of  urt>an  design; 

9.  Sub-areas  containing  pubUc  and  com- 
mercial clusters  of  amenities  that  have  re- 
cently been  or  are  currently  primary  amen- 
ities to  the  surrounding  residents; 

10.  Sub-area  designations  consistently  rec- 
ognized by  mass  media. 

In  the  final  analysis,  sub-area  residents 
have  defined  their  neighborhoods  through  the 
Impact  of  some  or  most  of  the  above  criteria, 
plus  the  memory  or  reality  of  racial  or  ethnic 
concentrations,  and  the  residual  force  of  the 
past  and  current  ward,  district,  or  precinct 
boundaries. 

In  most  cases,  neither  the  residents,  local 
politlcans,  or  even  local  htstortans  can  em- 
plrlcaUy  demonstrate  the  existence  of  nelgh- 
twrhood,  but,  in  querying  local  residents,  the 
specific  designation  is  expressed  with  con- 
siderable confidence. 

Tbe  task  of  defending  the  general  and 
seemingly  apparent  arbitrariness  of  neighlxir- 
hood  designation  was  much  simplified  dur- 
ing the  1960'8  by  official  designation  of  muni- 
cipal Community  Action  Agencies  (CAA's) 
and  the  further  definitional  refinement  ac- 
complished by  the  neighborhood  councils  es- 
tabUshed  by  the  CAA's.  In  general,  both  the 
residents  of  the  designated  neight>orhoods, 
and  city  planning  departments,  and  munici- 
pal political  leadership  have  all  accepted  the 
designations,  at  least  for  functional  purposes. 
Census  data  tends  to  confirm  the  designa- 
tions at  least  in  terms  of  Income,  race,  and 
other  socio-economic  factors.  Special  studies 
or  urban  pathologies,  such  as  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Comprehensive  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  program,  the  neighborhood 
Legal  Services  Program,  and  a  number  of  uni- 
versities and  health  and  welfare  associations 
have  confirmed  the  concentrations  of  pathol- 
ogy which  have  long  been  well  known  to  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhoods. 

One  final  criterion  that  asalsts  many  cities 
in  definition  of  neighborhoods  is  the  bound- 
aries staked  out  by  youth  gangs  to  define 
their  turf.  This  Is  a  relevant  criterion  gen- 
erally observed  by  both  the  resident  adult 
population  and  by  rival  youth  gangs,  as  well 
as  by  police." 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
encompasses  three  distinct  areas.  The 
first  area  Is  financing.  There  are  three 
methods  by  which  financing  can  be  ac- 
complished. First,  there  is  a  tax  credit 
based  upon  the  taxable  income  of  each 
individual  resident  of  the  neighlxjrhood 
set  up  on  an  inverse  relationship  between 
the  credit  and  taxable  income.  The  credit 
In  this  instance  would  range  from  be- 
tween 80  and  10  percent.  The  second 
method  of  financing  comes  from  moneys 
contributed  by  individuals,  corporations, 
or  other  neighborhoods,  also  based  on  an 
inverse  relationship  between  the  taxable 
income  and  the  credit,  the  credit  in  this 
case,  however,  would  be  one-half  of  that 
given  to  individual  residents  within  the 
neighborhood.  The  third  method  of  fi- 
nancing Is  by  direct  grants  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods. The  basis  on  which  these 
grants  are  computed  is  by  the  amount  of 
non-Federal  taxes  paid  out  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood.  The  grsmt 
would  be  the  total  of  these  non-Federal 
taxes.  While  the  methods  of  financing 
outlined  above  have  their  problems — and 
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perhaps  we  will  find  simpler,  more  effi- 
cient methods,  such  as  negative  tax  cred- 
its state  reduction  of  income  and  other 
taxes,  building  up  resources  within  nelgh- 
lx)rhoods,  et  cetera — these  are  the  most 
effective  means  available  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  relative  to  neigh- 
borhood cash  fiow.  But  clearly  more  re- 
search needs  to  be  done. 

The  second  distinct  area  within  the 
bill  is  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine  whether  or 
not  sufficient  numbers  of  the  respective 
neighborhood's  citizens  wish  to  incorpo- 
rate and  participitate  in  the  programs. 
I  use  the  figure  of  70  percent  as  the 
minimum  desired  proportion  of  voting 
age  citizens  who  desire  to  form  a  neigh- 
borhood corporation  as  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary number.  However,  some  guideline 
must  insure  against  an  oligarchical  ar- 
rangement being  created  within  the 
neighborhoods,  or  we  will  be  regressing  In 
history.  We  have  had  too  much  unfortu- 
nate experience  with  nondemocratically 
nm  governments — within  our  borders. 

The  third  major  area  within  the  bill 
is  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  approve  of  boundary 
determinations  of  neighborhoods.  The 
guidelines  to  which  I  referred  earlier  of 
Mr.  Gerson  Green  should  be  adequate. 
But  if  they  are  not,  the  criteria  should 
be  as  nonpoliticai  as  possible.  In  other 
words,  natural  geographical  boimdaries 
should  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. The  neighborhoods  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  enclaves  of  ethnicity,  spe- 
cific economic  interests,  social  stratifica- 
tion, and  the  lilce.  Such  will  be  the  case 
in  certain  instances,  but  more  than  likely 
there  would  be  a  great  cross-section  of 
incomes,  ethnic  groups,  religious  groups, 
racial  groups,  and  other  interest  groups. 
This  may  cause  definite  problems  In 
human  relations  but,  If  the  desire  is 
there,  which  it  would  have  to  be  if  the 
neighlxjrhood  incorporated,  that  mixing 
of  interests  and  backgrounds  has  been  a 
primary  source  of  the  American  genius. 

Previously,  In  testimony  for  the  1972 
Republican  National  Convention,  I 
focused  on  not  only  what  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  needed  to  do  to  move  toward 
decentralization,  but  outlined  what  steps 
the  various  State  governments  might 
take  as  well.  Tliese  steps  could  Include 
the  following: 

A  league  of  neighborhoods  or  league  of 
community  governments. 

Proposed  State  legislation  Instituting 
community  or  neighborhood  subunits. 

Pilot  projects  on  neighborhood  wel- 
fare reform  corporations. 

Initiative  to  enable  community  control 
of  education. 

Statewide  neighborhood  atlas  devel- 
opment. 

The  States  have  perhaps  a  greater  po- 
tential role  to  play  than  the  Federal 
Government.  They  have  consistently 
and  historically  been  the  source  of  new 
programs  for  national  adaptation.  And 
neighborhood  government  can,  and  I  be- 
lieve will,  be  no  exception.  In  any  event,  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  will  be  required 
If  this  concept  is  to  reach  valid  conclu- 
sions based  on  experimentation,  let  alone 
become  an  alternative  national  policy. 
While    I    personally    believe    that    our 


society  and  each  citizen  of  our  country 
would  be  better  for  our  own  national  in- 
terest by  adopting  neighborhood-btised 
government  within  our  commiinlties,  the 
choice  ultimately  rests  with  them,  as  it 
always  has  and,  I  hope,  always  will. 

In  the  most  humanly  important  ways, 
people  function  as  members  of  neigh- 
borhoods rather  than  of  cities  or  States. 
But  the  public  life  and  needs  of  our 
neighborhoods  carry  no  self-governing 
authority  and  responsibility.  Therefore,  It 
is  essential  that  we  develop  a  concerted 
policy  of  restoring  poUtical  power  to 
neighborhoods  and  their  residents. 

The  plight  of  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vtintaged  must  certainly  be  the  concern 
of  the  Federal  Government.  But  in  the 
final  sense,  the  relief  for  the  dispossessed 
will  come  not  through  solely  a  bureau- 
cratic program  written  and  iJinplemented 
in  Washington,  but  through  individuals, 
groups,  neighborhoods,  and  local  com- 
munities that  are  given,  and  choose  to 
take,  the  responsibility.  Enabling  and 
evoking  this  kind  of  responsibility  at  de- 
centralized levels  of  political  life  is  the 
most  f  imdamental  contribution  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  make  toward  the 
realization  of  human  well-being  for  all 
our  people. 

The  purpose  is  to  allow  poUtical  power, 
resources,  and  responsibility  to  be  re- 
tained as  directly  and  closely  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible.  To  do  so  obviously  means 
that  the  power  and  ftmctions  of  larger 
imits  of  local  government,  such  as  the 
machines  of  city  mayors,  should  re- 
linquish responsibilities  to  neighbor- 
hood government.  We  must  create  such 
decentralized  structures  if  the  average 
citizen  is  to  have  a  direct  and  meaning- 
ful opportunity  for  determining  the  in- 
stitutions that  affect  his  life  and  shape 
his  future.  TTie  strategy  and  process  of 
such  a  transition  in  government  respon- 
sibility may  present  challenging  prob- 
lems. But  ultimately,  I  lieUeve  there  is  no 
other  way  to  overcome  the  dominate  feel- 
ing of  political  lifelessness  in  America, 
and  to  restore  genuine  political  power  to 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  footnotes  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  my  statement  together  with 
the  bill  tie  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foot- 
notes and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rOOTNOTSS 

1  "Economic  Report  of  the  President," 
January  1973  and  "Budget  of  the  TTnlted 
States   Government,   Plscal   Year    1974". 

•  Calhoun,  John  B.,  "Declaration  of  Knvl- 
ronment."  from  the  "Jovimal  of  Environ- 
mental Health."  January/I*ebruary  1072.  p. 
357. 

•Mellor,  Karl  F.,  "PubUc  Ooods  and  Serv- 
ices: Costs  and  Benefits,  A  Study  of  the 
Shaw-Cardoeo  Area"  presented  to  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  October  31,   1968. 

<Schaffer,  Richard  L.,  "Inoome  Flowa  In 
Urban  Poverty  Areaa:  A  Comparison  of  the 
Community  Income  Accounts  of  Bedford- 
Stuyveaant  and  Borough  Park."  a  doctoral 
dtasertatlon  In  tbe  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. New  York  University. 

•Schaffer,  Richard  L.,  "Toward  an  Eco- 
nomio  and  Social  Accounting  8yst«in  for 
Bedford -Stuyvesant,  a  Progress  Report.  April 
1973,"  aoon  to  be  published. 
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o.;^?orii?^o.  1l,:t^<^S^.  JS;  ^TL^a'*Sn1rSu«o'^r  "^^"^^^^  ^ot  that  corporation  to  SUt.  L  local 

Session.  November  17,    971.    ''°''«^'  ""'         .^j  Ve  ^o^t  of  ?^  credit  under  «„h  f^^*"^"""^   Such  payment*  may  be  m«le 

orin'orh,^"   ?^«  ■■£?hT^°'^'^    ^-     ^^^T^>^^^<^»cl^^..^Zrtil  ^ual^or  a.  otberwu^  determine,  by  the 

70-fl)    (Washln^n.  DC.  Advisory  Commls-  not  exceed  the  amount  of ^^  to,^  "^^'^'^  *'"»  the  following  table: 

slon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Sept.  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  ^^  *=*Pl^  annual  Income  of  Indlvld- 

16.  1970) ,  p.  a.  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  ""^   residing    m    the    neighborhood 

'  Ostrom.    Elinor.    "Metrt^Killtan   Reform:  section  33    (relatmg  to  foreign  tax  credit)  served  by  the  corporation:            Percentooe 

Prt^osltlons  Derived  from  Two  Traditions."  section  35   (relating  to  partially  tas-exemnt             •10.000  or   leas go 

from  "Social  Science  Quarterly,"  December  Interest),  section  37  (relating  to  retirement             •10.001  to  »16.000 go 

^^l^r^.           »,  income),  and  section  38  (relating  to  Invest-            '^^'^^^  ^  »20,000 40 

"Ostrom,    Elinor,    "Metropolitan    Reform:  ment  In  certain  depreciable  property)                           ^20,001   to  $25.000. _ 20 

Propoaltlona  Derived  from  Two  Traditions."  "(c)   CramncATioN  of  NncHTOBHooD  Co«-              """^  ^^^  •25,000 10 

1~T?  pp*^W-»m"''"  ^"'^'^y-"   ^<^^^t  ^J^^ons-A  corporauon   may  be  certified  (c)  The  amount  payable  under  subsection 

u  wfi?;,,!^     J^"    -^   «,     .  ^^  '*^*  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for  purposes  (a)  may  be  reduced  by  the  Secretary  when 

NeTe?Sr^  ^°c^tJr    0°J«"^«°t  ^  °'  "^^^  '^''^^  ^P^n  application  by'^h/oor-  ever  he  determines  th'at  sucT^ctton  J 

weignoorhood.       Center     for     Governmental  poratlon  for  certification  If  It^  necessarv     in     con«irt#.r.tir>n     ,»»     ♦!,-»♦, 

^a'^n'^'^^'^''-  ''?^  •'""''  ^'^-  P-  =»*•  =.■■*''    •*  °^*°^   ^"^  '"^^  1»-  °^  the  ^^of  ^STaUabe  to  him  for  ^u^ 

the     i^tltu^^o;  TM^>,';t^l  P^f P'^r*.  '°'  ft't  "^  ^'i,':''  ".^  "^"^  •"  "  °OTx«»t'on  payments  and  the  total  a^unt^pa/meoU 

wLhSn   DC     107^^        ^°^     ^'''**'**'  t^       ?'  ^'^^'.'uw   '■''*''*''*  '^  operations  to  for  which  application  has   been  or  liTy  b1 

Washington.  DC,  19J71^  the  single  neighborhood  It  was  designed  to  expected    to   be   made.   Before   making   any 

Q    oK«o  "*^/«\   .               ,     ^  payment  under  subsection    (a),  the  Secre- 

_     „                       "•  ^°*^^  ,    <*'    •*  organized  for  the  purpoee  of  sup-  tary  shall   require   that  any  appUcant  pro- 

Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate   and  House  P'^^^*   services    to   its   members,   and   other  vide   for   such    fiscal    control   and   fund   ac- 

0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of  Persons  residing  within  the  neighborhood  it  counting  procedures  as  he  deems  necessary 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this  ^  deelgned  to  serve,  which  were  suppUed  by  to    assure    proper    accounting    for    Federal 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood  Gov-  *  municipal  or  other  government  prior  to  the  funds  so  paid.  The  Secretary  may  reoulre 

emment  Act  of   1973."  establishment  of  the  corporation,  or  similar  such    reasonable   reports   as    to    the    use   of 

D«cuuiATioN  or  PT7VOSE  ^^/.^^L*"**  funds  paid  under  subsection  (a)  as  he  deems 

SBC.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  -n  «.^>.   L.l!^°°**'!f*5'    *   capacity    to   supply  necessary,    and    he    shall    make    an    annual 

courage  communltl^iSS  neS^rho^  to  ?^  wh^.TT  t°**  ^K?f  k!!7?  '*''  actlvlUes  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  pay- 

incorporate    for    the    purpo^^^o^p'r^i^  ^d^tUfsL'toTi^^  f"*  ""  *"  *^"*^  Z^StT''  "^  "^^  "^^'"*  ""^^  ^^^ 

their  own  neighborhood  services,  to  provide      » i»c«,ry  manner.  section. 

additional  operating  funds  for  such  corpora-  "°  '^'Vo^^^on  may  be  certified  for  purpoeea  avthokoation  or  ai»pkop«iations 

tlons.  to  increase  the  sense  of  neighborhood  ^  V^Vt h*"  th^*"^  »a/ormed  for  the  pur-  Sk.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 

partlclpatlon  by  indlvlduaU  in  such  neigh-  ^LZnVJ'^J  L.^T'^iJ'^  preventing  the  prUted  such  sums  as  may  be  necMs^  to 

borhoods  by  providing  a  tax  credit  for  *n-  S^^h*  Uni?  ^  »^         the  neighborhood  It  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Uiis  A^^ 

tributions  thereto,  and  to  provide  additional  .  !t^  ^.^  }°  ^"*  *"■   *"^^   ">«   l»f8««"                                       

Federal  revenue  to  such  corporatl^  ^^n^^*^  ^*'''°  V""^  "  •*  "^*^-  °'  By  Mr    HU^TicOTT- 

_.____, ^^y  plan  or  program  designed  to  carry  out  „           '  ^*"-  "UCjli  BCXjTT. 

fi       J'^'^"''°«coKT«at7noN9  the  laws  of  the   United  SUtes,  or^  ^y  S.  2504.  A  bill  for  the  general  reform 

.y.T%     .'*,'  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub-  Piirpose  which  is  contrary  to  public  poUcy.  or  a"d  modernization  of  the  patent  laws 

^^*  of  ?^?'/  ?!  ""*  mu^mal  Reve-  which  would  have  a  substantial  adveme  ef-  tlUe  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

S^i  te  ^ni^  J"     ^>!f  ,"^"  "^"^^  ^^^  .?^''  adjacent  neighborhoods.  No  oor-  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

i^il  ^^hJ^!^  by  renumbering  section  40  poratlon  may  be  certified  for  purposes  of  this  mittee  on  the^Iudiclarv 

J^iill,,!^  ^  ^."^  "^ter  section  39  the  subsection    unless    It    Is   so   organized   as   to  mT  HTiAh  al^O^i^vr.    i»,     .^      »     x 

fouowlng  new  section:  permit   a   high    degree   of   pmiclpatlon   by  ,nt^„^y?^nw^K         '  ^^f'^J^?'-  ^ 

"Sec.  40.  Contributions     to     neighborhood  °"'^^"  o^  the  neighborhood  It  Is  designed  "^^J°<^"ce  a  bill  for  the  general  reform 

corporatlonj  ^  "erve  in  making  major  policy  decisions  *""  modernization  of  the  patent  laws, 

"(a)    Okkkxal  Rm,«.— There   shaU  be  al-  "^'^'>      NoKDEDucnBu-rrT      of     Cokttubtj-  '^^^  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

lowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  "o^s. — No  deduction  shaU  be  aUowed  under-  'or  other  purposes. 

this  chapter  for  any  taxable  year  any  amount  ^tlon    170   for  any  contribution  to  or  for  This  bill,  proposed  by  the  administra- 

contrlbuted  to  a  certified  neighborhood  cor-  ***•  "f*  ?'  *  neighborhood  corporation  to  the  Uon,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Cnn- 

poratlon  and  paid  during  that  year  sublect  *^**°*  ^hat  a  credit  is  aUowed  (after  the  ap-  otac^  h^thTr^mrio^Ji^^   t     .?  ^ 

to  the  limitations  of  iubLctlonT^!        ^  P"<»"on  of  subsection   (b) )    for  «ich  c^  S.^mpL=      ^°°™""  *"«i  Justice  De- 

"(b)    LocrrATiOKS. —  trlbutlon  under  subsection   (a).  parunenus. 

"(1)  AMooirr.— Except  as  provided  m  para-  "'*'    RK!^^i-»-noN8— The  Secretary  oc  his  In  the  past,  the  patent  laws  have  stlm- 

graph  (2),  the  amount  of  the  credit  \mder  delegate  shaU  preecrlbe  such  regulations  as  ulated    and   contributed    to    the    growth 

subeectlon  (a)  shall  not  exceed—  °^^  ^  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  our  economic  system,  but  there  have 

tnw.^  *T/^u*  °'  ""*  amount  of  the  con-  "^ /Jl'V!!' V°,![l  "  ,        .  *^°  ^  ^^^^  Changes  In  the  structure 

trlbutlon    if   the   contributor's   taxable    In-  .    °'  ^^*  t*^'*  °^  sections  for  such  subpart  of  the  patent  system  since  the  Pat«.nt 

come  for  the  taxable  year  is  tlCOOO  or  less  *  *"  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  Act  of  183B          ^^^^^   ^"^ce   tne   Patent 

"(B)  60  percent  of  such  amount  If  his  tax-  *^<*  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followtog;  t»i    J^       ♦.         *       »w     ^ 

Ji'i'JSl'**"*  ^"^  "'*  ^^^bie  year  Is  more  than  -Bee.  40.  Contributions  to  neighborhood  cor-  J                  1                 ^  Congress  to  con- 

•10.000  but  not  more  than  $15,000;  porations.         '""«'^°«-'woa  cor-  slder  several  new  approaches  necessary 

"(C)  40  percent  of  such  amount  if  his  tax-  "S**    ♦I-  Overpayments  of  Ux  "  '*""  '^®  mcxlemizatlon  of  patent  proce- 

?fi*J2>'^°**  ^*^  *^" '***^^*  y**' •*  ^o™  y^an  ^*=>  The  amendments  made  by  this  secMon  ^ures.  I  am  certain  that  the  Patents, 

"Vn?  ^    ^°*  ™°"  '^^*"  •20.000:  »liaU  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  Trademarks,  and  Copyright  Subcommlt- 

ahi«   .n«^JSr?!?\w'  '^''^  amount  U  his  tax-  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only  with  tee  of  which  I  am  a  member  wlU  study 

SI  jSo^  i^  n^'m^til  ^TfK  ^  """^  r*^  to  contributions  payment  of  which  this  bUI  along  with  other  suggestions  pre- 

^BMo'^it^  ^c'sS^'t'ff "^i  ^  -  -^«  •^^  ""ch  date.  vlously  advanced  to  determine  the  best 

able  income  for  the  taxable  year  U  mwe  t^  compxhsatiow  ro«  btati  and  local  taxm  possible  future  course.  I  look  forward  to 

•25,000.  Bkc.  8.  (a)  Upon     application     from     a  working  toward  this  end  under  the  able 

"(3)  NowMsnwNTa. — In  the  case  of  an  in-  ''•'Shborhood    corporation    certified     under  leadership  of  the  chairman.  Senator  Mc- 

dlvldual  who  does  not  reside  in  the  neigh-  ""^tlon  40  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  Clellaw. 

boThood  served  by  the  neighborhood  corpora-  ^"**-  ^^*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au-  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of 

«^t^,*^JL**  '^*  "*•  °^  ^^^  **•  °^****  •  "»<'rtzed  to  pay  to  such  corporation  for  gen-  my  coUeagues  one  provision  in  this  bill 

S^l«l  ^'JT  *  ««T»^'i^  which  does  eral  corporate  use  an  amount  equal  to  a  part  that  causes  me  some  concern  and  one 

sti^^st^'.r-esj^-^^-  'r:rTJL^T:^j^'i,us'.  srj/^.X'^'^^^"^^ 
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Section  147  of  this  bill  adds  another 
appellate  layer  to  existing  procedures  by 
providing  for  an  appeal  to  the  clrcjit 
court  of  appeals  following  an  appeal  to 
the  Patent  Court.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  totfdly  unnecessary  and  I  would  hope 
the  subcommittee  would  l<x)k  at  this  pro- 
vision carefully. 

Since  this  is  am  administration  pro- 
posal I  have  left  the  provision  in  the  bill 
but  I  did  want  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  of  my  position  regarding  section 
147. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  provided  by  the 
White  House  summarizing  the  significant 
provisions  of  this  legislation  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Whit*  Hot7sx  Fact  Shxtt — Patent 
Reform 

The  President's  Patent  Reform  Message 
calls  for  enactment  of  a  bill  which  woiild 
substantially  strengthen  the  American  pat- 
ent system.  The  Patent  Modernization  and 
Reform  Act  of  1973  would  Improve  the 
strength  and  reliability  of  Issued  patents 
through  procedural  reforms  In  the  patent 
examination  and  Issuance  process.  It  would 
also  simplify  procedures  for  obtain mg  pat- 
ents and  make  more  complete  and  precise 
the  disclosure  of  technology  contained  m 
patents,  as  well  as  speed  the  disclosure  of 
such  techncdogy  to  the  public.  The  bill  U  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  value  of  the  patent 
grant.  primarUy  by  creating  greater  respect 
for  the  validity  of  Issued  patents  and  by  add- 
mg  certam  new  provisions  concernmg  en- 
forcement of  patents. 

NIXD    FOR    tXFORM 

The  patent  system  has  played  an  import- 
ant role  m  stlmulatmg  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress and  prosperity.  There  have  been  no  basic 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem since  the  Patent  Act  of  1836. 

In  view  of  the  technological  and  Informa- 
tion explosion  In  recent  years,  which  baa  re- 
sulted In  the  fUmg  of  approximately  116.000 
new  patont  applications  and  the  Issuance  of 
70,000  new  patents  each  year,  the  adequacy 
of  our  procedures  for  Issuing  valid  patents 
has  be^n  increasingly  called  into  question. 

Too  many  patents  today  are  declared  to- 
valid  after  protracted  litigation  dlsclosee  new 
information  not  considered  when  the  applica- 
tion was  originally  reviewed. 

Proceedings  before  the  Patent  Office  pre- 
sent no  opportunity  for  public  participation 
before  the  patent  Is  granted. 

There  have  been  Increasing  aUegations  of 
fraud  and  toequitable  conduct  in  the  pro- 
curement of  patents;  and  some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  patent  system  is  not  brtoglng 
forth  the  full  and  rapid  disclosure  that  it 
should. 

The  coet  of  litigating  patents  is  often 
needlessly  great,  both  for  the  patentee  and 
the  businessman  accused  of  Infrtoglng  the 
patent. 

There  Is  a  need  to  stem  the  eraelon  of  con- 
fidence to  the  validity  of  issued  patents 
raised  by  these  questions  and  the  possible 
resulting  erosion  in  the  value  of  the  patent 
grant  Itself. 

sa    MAJOR   PODfTS   OF  TRX   ACT 

1.  Examination  procedures  would  be  thor- 
oughly restructured  to  assure  the  issuance  of 
valid  patents  and  to  obtain  as  much  tofor- 
matlon  concerning  the  patenUbUlty  from  all 
sources  as  is  practicable — from  the  applicant 
himself,  from  the  Office  search  files,  and 
from  members  of  the  public — before  the  Pat- 
ent Office  Issues  a  patent. 

Broad  public  parUclpatlon  to  the  review 
of  pat.tnt  applications  would  be  provided,  so 


that  members  of  tbe  public  may,  prior  to  Is- 
suance, Inform  the  Office  of  facts  to  their 
possession  which  might  affect  the  Office's 
decisions  regardtog  the  Issuance  of  a  patent. 
AU  patent  applications  would  be  published 
when  found  to  be  allowable  by  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  public  would  be  given  up  to 
six  months  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Office  any  Information  relevant  to  the  aUow- 
abtllty  of  the  applications.  Members  of  the 
public  would  be  permitted  to  present  their 
views  to  the  Patent  Office  to  an  adversary 
proceeding  suid  new  procedures  for  discov- 
ery and  opix>rtunltles  for  the  parties  to  ap- 
peal the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  would 
be  provided.  The  Office  would  be  given  to- 
creased  resources  for  effectively  conducting 
these   new   opposition   proceedtogs. 

Patent  applications  would  be  required  to 
assist  the  Patent  Office  to  the  examtoatlon 
process.  They  would  be  required  to  disclose 
aU  perttoent  information  to  the  Office 
throughout  the  examination  proceedtog,  to- 
gether with  a  written  explanation  of  why 
they  believe  their  toventlons  are  patentable 
notwlthstandtog  this  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bUl  sp>eUs  out  to  considerable  de- 
taU  the  duties  of  toventors,  patent  appli- 
cants, and  attorneys  to  brtog  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Office  all  relevant  toformatlon  of 
which  they  are  aware  during  the  examina- 
tion process. 

The  patent  examiner  would  be  given  addi- 
tional tools  to  perform  his  Job.  These  would 
toclude.  to  appropriate  cases,  authorization 
to  require  an  adversary  examtoatlon  proceed- 
ing and  assistance  from  a  special  officer  to 
assist  him  to  such  a  proceedtog,  tocludlng 
access  to  adequate  discovery.  This  same 
newly  created  officer  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  tovestigate  improper  conduct  before 
the  Office  and  would  be  required  to  defend 
the  examtoer's  decisions  when  they  sire  ap- 
pealed. 

Patent  Office  proceedtogs  would  be  more 
like  the  regular  adjudicatory  proceedtogs  of 
other  agencies.  Patent  Office  decisions  would 
more  generally  foUow  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  and  the  applicant  would  have 
the  burden  of  persuading  the  Office  that  the 
claims  he  seeks  are  patentable. 

There  would  be  a  full  written  record  of 
Office  action,  and  the  examiner  would  be 
specifically  empowered  to  control  the  exami- 
nation proceeding.  Judicial  review  of  Office 
proceedings  would  be  strengthened  and 
placed  more  in  the  mainstream  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Federal  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction. 

3.  Applicants  would  be  required  to  make 
a  nK>re  complete  disclosure  of  the  toventlon 
on  which  they  seek  a  patent  and  a  more 
rapid  disclosure  of  new  technology  would  be 
encouraged. 

Applications  would  specify  all  novel  or  un- 
eri>ected  properties  or  results  relied  on  in 
seeking  a  patent.  They  would  Include  the 
beat  mode  of  commercially  practicing  (to 
"trade  and  todustry")  the  subject  matter — 
matter  to  be  patented.  Patent  claims 
would  be  drafted  to  a  clearer  format,  sepa- 
rating, wherever  possible,  the  taventlve  con- 
tribution from  background  information. 

A  20-year  term  of  a  patent  would  be  meas- 
ured from  the  date  on  which  the  application 
is  filed  rather  than  the  present  17-year  term 
from  the  date  a  patent  Is  granted.  If  some 
claims  In  an  application  are  flnaUy  rejected 
by  the  Patent  Office,  applicants  would  be 
permitted  to  obtain  patents  on  the  aUowed 
claims  In  the  same  application,  while  simul- 
taneously appealing  the  rejected  claims.  Both 
these  reforms  would  provide  an  incentive 
for  applicants  to  help  speed  the  processing 
of  their  applications  through  the  Office. 

3.  Procedures  for  filing  and  obtaining  p>at- 
ents  would  be  slmpUfled  without  obanglng 
substantive  law. 

Owners  of  toventlons.  rather  than  only 
the  tovantore,  would  be  permitted  to  file 
patent  applications;  other  procedures  are 
proposed  that  would  ellmtoate  dlfflcultlee  In 


naming  Inventors  which  may  arise  to  con- 
nection with  team  research  In  industry. 

A  number  of  procedural  changes  would 
correct  or  eliminate  needless  technical  prob- 
lems which  now  arise  In  cases  where  appli- 
cations contato  more  than  one  toventlon. 

4.  The  Patent  Office  fee  system  would  be 
simplified  and  modernized. 

Rather  than  a  set  schedule  of  statutory 
fees,  the  Commissioner  would  be  given  dis- 
cretion to  charge  fees  to  recover  65  to  76 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  Office. 

A  new  fee  provision  would  be  designed  to 
encourage  the  lapsing  of  unused  patents  ten 
and  fifteen  years  after  filing  unless  good 
faith  efforts  were  being  made  to  commercial- 
ize thetn. 

6.  The  value  of  a  patent  grant  would  be 
strengthened.  In  addition  to  the  procedural 
reforms  which  strengthen  the  patent  Exami- 
nation and  Issuance  process,  glvtog  greater 
assurance  of  validity  for  those  patent<i.  which 
Issue,  specific  provisions  are  Included  which 
would  enhance  the  value  of  a  patent  grant. 

Present  law  which  leaves  the  owner  of 
United  States  process  patents  unprotected 
against  importers  would  be  changed.  Exclu- 
sive sales  agenu  or  affiliates  of  foreign  oom- 
jjetltors  who  handle  products  made  by  for- 
eign manufacturers  using  VS.  process  jjat- 
ents  would  be  considered  patent  Infringers. 

Additional  discovery  and  discovery  reme- 
dies would  be  authorized  to  speed  the  reso- 
lution of  patent  suits. 

Patent  owners  would  be  specifically  au- 
thorized to  settle  exlsttog  dilutes  over  the 
Infringement  and  validity  of  their  patents 
by  arbitration,  thus  avoiding  the  need  to 
resort  to  expensive  and  time-consuming 
court  litigation. 

Provisions  would  be  added  to  the  law  to 
avoid  problems  of  possible  abuse,  raised  by 
challenges  to  patent  validity,  by  licensees 
and  assignors  of  patents,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  patent  law  would  not  preempt  state  trade 
secret  laws  when  the  lattor  did  not  toterfera 
with  ideas  In  the  public  domato.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  to  these  Im- 
portant areas  would  not  be  disturbed. 

8.  The  Patent  Modernization  and  Reform 
Act  of  1973  would  conttoue  cert«to  aspecu 
of  our  patent  system. 

The  basic  criteria  for  patentablUty,  to- 
dudlng  the  Important  standards  of  unobvi- 
ousness, novelty,  and  uUlltv,  would  be  re- 
tained in  their  present  form! 

The  bill  does  not  contain  provisions  that 
relate  to  the  traditional  case-by-case  deter- 
mination of  anti-trust  problems  regarding 
the  Ucenstog  of  patented  toventlons.  In  re- 
^x>nse  to  concern  over  p>oeslble  erosion  of  the 
reliability  and  value  of  the  patent  grant,  a 
number  of  proposals  addressed  to  this  prob- 
lem were  carefully  considered.  After  this 
study,  the  Administration  concluded  that  no 
need  for  taking  action  in  the  area  had  been 
demonstrated  at  this  time,  other  than  the 
need  to  act  to  strengthen  the  procedures  fot 
examination  and  issuance  of  patents. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Aboukxzx,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  MAGNxrsoN.  Mr. 

MCGOVERN.    Mr.   MclNTYRK.    Mr. 

Metcalf,     Mr.     Mondale,     Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Pastore)  : 

S.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  secure  adequate  and  reliable 
supplies  of  natural  gas  and  oil  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
on.  AND  CAS  rbculatort  aaroRM  act  or  i»t3 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Oil  and  Oas  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 

Competition  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
free    enterprise    sj-stem.    Yet.    evidence 
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continues  to  mount  that  the  Nation's 
energy  industries  are  stifling  competition 
at  the  expense  of  consumers. 

The  major  oil  companies  reaped  a  39- 
percent  iiicrease  in  their  profits  during 
the  first  hall  of  this  year. 

Consumers  were  saddled  with  a  12- 
percent  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 
Independent  marketers,  who  provide 
the  little  remaining  competition  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  are  running  out  of 
gas — literally  and  figuratively.  Three 
thousand  independent  gas  stations  have 
gone  out  of  business  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Thousands  more  have  been  cut 
back  on  supplies  of  gasoline  as  much  as 
50  percent,  although  the  national  short- 
fall Is  only  3  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
major  oil  companies  continue  to  expand 
their  own  operations — some  in  excess  of 
120  percent  of  last  year. 

The  Nations  four  largest  producers  of 
natural  gas  control  70  percent  of  our 
uncommitted  gas  reserves.  These  same 
four  producers  also  happen  to  be  four 
of  the  largest  major  oil  companies. 

Thirty  of  the  Nation's  4,000  gas  pro- 
ducers now  produce  about  85  percent  of 
the  Nation's  gas  supplies. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  the  Nation  when  comr>etition 
disapppears  from  its  largest  and  most 
vital  industry.  And  I  am  not  alone. 

On  July  17.  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission issued  a  complaint  against  the 
Nation's  eight  largest  petroleum  com- 
panies charging  them  with  anticompeti- 
tive and  monopolistic  practices. 

Fourteen  States  have  either  filed  suit 
or  are  in  the  process  of  bringing  anti- 
trust actions  against  major  oil  compa- 
nies. 

The  Director  of  the  FTC's  Bureau  of 
Competition  recently  told  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
that  the  major  producers  of  natural  gas 
are  withholding  data  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  proven  natural 
gas  reserves. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  conduct- 
ing an  Intensive  investigation  of  energy 
industrj-  pricing. 

Against  this  anticompetitive  backdrop, 
the  administration,  in  concert  with  the 
gas  and  oil  Industry,  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas. 

The  administration  and  the  major  oil 
companies  argue  that  regulation  dis- 
courages producers  from  exploring  for 
natural  gas.  They  contend  that  regula- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  current  nat- 
ural gas  shortage. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  Govern- 
ment regulation,  and  would  not  presume 
to  defend  the  present  system  for  the 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices. 

I  believe  in  a  free  market.  But  there 
simply  Is  no  free  market  In  the  Nation's 
gas  and  oil  business. 

Efforts  to  restore  effective  competition 
will  take  years.  Meanwhile,  we  are  faced 
with  an  anticompetitive  industry  and  an 
administration  bent  on  removing  all 
price  controls  from  a  major  part  of  that 
industry.  The  American  consumer  Is 
justified  in  asking  whether  we  can  afford 
to  turn  sole  responsibility  for  price  and 
supply  of  natural  gas  over  to  the  very 
same   companies   which   have   already 
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used  the  gasoline  shortage  they  helped 
create  to  drive  their  competition  out  of 
business. 

The  industry  claims  that  present  reg- 
ulations on  natural  gas  are  vmworkable. 
Consumers  consider  total  dereg\ilation 
unthinkable.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  consider  an  alternative 
that  will  protect  the  consiuner  and,  at 
the  same  time,  meet  some  of  the  indus- 
try's objections  to  current  regulatory 
practices. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  today  a  compre- 
hensive regulatory  reform  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  to  the  admin- 
istration's deregulation  bill.  Both  ap- 
proaches will  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  In  hearings 
which  I  will  chair  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  rec- 
ognizes the  procediu-al  shortcomings  of 
current  regulatory  law. 

It  would  streamline  the  FPC  regula- 
tory process  by  establishing  a  national 
area  rate  by  rulemaking.  Under  current 
law  the  establishment  of  rates  involves 
adjudicatory  proceedings  which  require 
many  years.  Under  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cedure proposed  in  my  bill,  the  rate 
would  be  subject  to  congressional  review 
and  based  on  actual  costs  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  retmn. 

It  provides  that  once  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  gas  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  Is  power- 
less to  change  the  contract  price — a  pos- 
sibility imder  present  law  that  poses  po- 
tential hardship  for  producer^. 

It  exempts  all  small  prodiicers  from 
regulation,  thus  concentrating  on  the  30 
largest  producers  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
ert an  anticompetitive  force  in  the 
marketplace,  whUe  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  FPC's  workload. 

It  extends  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  to  large  gas  producers  in  the  Intra- 
state market  as  well  as  in  the  Interstate 
market.  At  present,  high  intrastate  prices 
are  diverting  gas  from  the  interstate 
market. 

It  directs  the  FPC  to  conduct  its  own 
review  of  natural  gas  reserves  so  for  the 
first  time  the  Nation  will  not  be  depend- 
ent on  the  Industry's  estimates. 

It  provides  the  FPC  with  the  power  to 
equitably  allocate  natural  gas  supplies 
during  shortages  among  all  customers 
and  regions. 

It  gives  the  FPC  the  power  to  compel 
petroleum  pipeline  operators  to  provide 
service  and  storage  facilities  to  Independ- 
ent producers  £ind  refiners  who  meet  rea- 
sonable minimum  requirements.  Non- 
compliance by  a  pipeline  owner  would 
subject  him  to  treble  damage  suits. 

It  also  transfers  the  responsibility  for 
the  regulation  of  petroleum  pipelines 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion—which has  failed  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibility—to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  gives  the  FPC  authority  over 
all  new  pipeline  construction. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  petroleum  pipe- 
lines are  the  jugtilar  of  the  major  Inte- 
grated oil  companies.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  owned  by  a  few  of  the  largest 
majors.  And  they  are,  quite  literally,  the 
lifetime  upon  which  Independent  pro- 
ducers, refiners,  and  marketers  depend. 


I  believe  this  kind  of  regiilatory  re- 
form bill  is  a  responsible,  consumer -ori- 
ented alternative  to  the  administration's 
proposal  for  deregulation.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Industry  are  quick  to 
blame  regulation  for  the  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas.  But  oil  has  never  been  regiilat- 
ed — and  it  is  also  in  short  supply.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  real  problem 
Is  the  anticompetitive  structure  of  the 
fuel  Industry.  And  if  that  is  so,  we  need 
to  explore  ways  of  improving  and 
streamlining  regulation  so  that  it  can 
help  restore  competition  and  fissure  both 
adequate  production  and  reasonable 
prices.  We  must  ask  if  the  oil  and  gas  sec- 
tors of  the  industry  should  be  dealt  with 
differently— or  if  both  should  be  regu- 
lated, or  unregulated. 

Our  choices  are  clear.  Without  a  free 
energy  market,  which  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils — regulated  or  unregulated  energy 
industries?  Improved  controls  that  strive 
for  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  in  mar- 
kets dominated  by  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  the  Nation 
has  ever  seen,  or  an  abandonment  of 
Gtovemment  responsibility  that  leaves 
these  giant  companies  accountable  only 
to  their  stockholders? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  the 
Senate  Conunerce  Committee  will  begin 
considering  next  week. 

A  quick  answer  in  favor  of  either 
regulation  or  deregulation  is  essential. 
Until  the  answer  Is  forthcoming  produc- 
ers will  hold  back  reserves,  and  the  Nation 
will  be  short  of  vital  energy.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Senate  will  move  rapidly.  The 
legislation  will  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week.  If 
enacted  I  believe  it  would : 

Substantially  Increase  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  available  to  consumers  and, 
in  the  event  of  shortages,  assure  that 
supplies  are  fairly  allocated  among  the 
regions  of  the  Nation  and  classes  of 
customers. 

Save  the  public  billions  of  dollars  by 
foreclosing  massive  windf aU  profits  to  the 
petroleum  industry. 

Improve  the  competitive  structure  of 
the  oil  industry  by  affording  independent 
companies  the  opportunity  to  success- 
fully compete  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "OU  and  Qas  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1973." 

TITLE  I— NATURAL  OAS 

Src.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Natural  Oaa  Amendments  of  1973", 
nrraASTATE  Ktavruimoti 

Sec.  loa.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
the  Natural  Oaa  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717(b))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  natural  gas 
and  the  sale  thereof  in"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  sale  of  natural  gas  which  affects". 

8»c.  103.  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  1  at 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(a))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  suboeotlon 
(c)   hereof,  the  prortelona  of  this  Act  ahall 
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apply  to  the  transportation  and  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas  and/or  to  natural  gas  companies 
engaged  In  such  transportation  and  sale." 

Sac.  1<M.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of  the 
Nattiral  Oas  Act  (16  Ufi.C.  717(c) )  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows : 

"(c)  The  provir'ons  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  (1)  production  faculties  and  the 
construction  of  such  faclUtlea,  or  to  the 
gathering  of  natural  gas;  and  (2)  the  local 
distribution  of  natural  gas  and  the  faculties 
used  for  such  distribution." 
DKrxKrnoNs 

Sac.  105.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(16  UJS.C.  717(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"Sec.  a.  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

"(1)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

"(3)  'Corporation'  Includes  any  corpora- 
tion. Joint-stock  company,  partnership,  as- 
sociation, business  trust,  organized  group  of 
persons,  whether  Incorporated  or  not,  re- 
ceiver or  receivers,  trustee  or  trustees  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  but  shaU  not  Include  a 
municipality. 

•'(4)  "Definite  pricing  clause'  means  a  pro- 
vision In  a  producer  contract  which — 

."(A)  sets  forth  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
natural  gas  delivered  under  such  contract 
to  terms  of  ^)eclflc  monetary  \inlts,  Includ- 
ing charges  for  specific  supplemental  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  by  the  producer,  with- 
out reference  to  any  other  contract,  price, 
or  circumstances.  Including,  to  addition  to 
the  initial  price,  any  increases  in  the  Initial 
price,  by  specific  amounts  which  shall  be- 
come eflectve  at  definite  future  dates; 

"(B)  changes  to  the  price  to  order  to  re- 
imburse the  aeUer  for  all  or  any  part  of 
the  changes  In  production,  severance,  of 
gathering  taxes  or  taxes  of  a  slmUar  type 
or  kind  levied  after  a  specific  date;  and 

"(C)  establishes  the  price  to  refiect 
changes  In  the  heat  tog  value  of  the  gas  de- 
livered under  such  contract. 

"(6)  "Foreign  commerce'  means  commerce 
with  a  foreign  country. 

"(6)  'Includes"  or  "tocludlng'  should  be 
read  as  If  the  phrase  "but  is  not  limited  to" 
were  also  set  forth. 

"(7)  'In  commerce"  should  be  read  as  If 
the  phrase  'toterstate,  foreign,  and  Intra- 
state" were  also  set  forth  as  an  adjective 
modlfytog  commerce. 

"(8)  "Indefinite  price  clause'  means  a  pro- 
vision to  a  producer  contract,  other  than  a 
definite  pricing  clause,  under  which  the  price 
for  natural  gas  sold  under  the  contract  may 
be  determined  or  changed. 

"■(»)  Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  a  point  in  one  State  and  a 
point  outside  such  State,  or  between  points 
withto  the  same  State  but  through  any  place 
outside  such  State. 

"'(10)  "Intrastate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  same  State. 

"(11)  'Local"  means  of  or  pertalntog  to  any 
I>olltlcal   subdivision  within  a  State. 

"(12)  'Municipality'  means  a  city,  county, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(13)  'Natural  gas'  Includes  natural  gas, 
liquefied  natural  ga«.  artificial  gas,  syn- 
thetic gas.  or  any  mixture  thereof. 

"(14)  'Natural-gas  company"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  production,  Importation, 
transportation,  or  sale  of  natural  gas  In 
commerce. 

"(16)  'New  producer  contract'  means  a 
producer  contract,  or  an  amendment  to  such 
contract  which  adds  natural  gas  reserves  or 
acreage  to  an  existing  contract,  under  which 
contract  or  amendment  deliveries  have  not 
commenced  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  an  amendment  to  a  contract  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Commission  under 
section  26  of  this  Act  which  decreases  the 


delivery  pressure,  lowers  the  quaUty  speci- 
fications. Increase  the  price,  or  shortens  or 
extends  the  term. 

"(16)  'Person"  includes  an  Individual  or 
a  corporation. 

"(17)  "Producer"  means  a  person  who  Is 
engaged  to  the  production,  gathering,  or 
processing  of  natviral  gas  and  who  sells  nat- 
ural gas  to  commerce  for  resale. 

"(18)  'Producer  contract'  means  a  con- 
tract by  a  producer  providing  for  a  sale 
of  natural  gas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Commission. 

"(19)  'Rate'  tocludes  a  local.  State,  or 
national  area  rate. 

"(20)  'Sale'  tocludes  distributions  and  ta- 
tracorporate  transfers.  In  determining  sale 
price,  to  the  case  of  an  totracorporate  trans- 
fer, such  price  shall  be  the  amount  recorded 
to  the  books  of  such  corporation  for  pur- 
poses of  Federal  tocome  taxation. 

"(21)  'Small  producer"  means  a  producer 
(a)  whose  total  sales  to  commerce  do  not 
exceed  10.000,000  M.cf.  or  10,000,000  barrels 
durtog  the  preceding  calendar  year;  (b)  who 
Is  neither  directly  nor  todlrectly  controlled 
by  or  affiliated  with  a  natural  gas  company; 
and  (c)  who  Is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
controUed  by  or  affiliated  with  another  pro- 
ducer or  energy  company  such  the  aggregate 
production  of  aU  such  related  or  affiliated 
entitles  exceeds  10,000,000  M.cJ.  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  energy  to  another  fuel 
per  calendar  year. 

"(22)  'State'  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  organized  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

"(23)  'State  commission"  means  the  regu- 
latory body  of  a  State  or  municipality  which 
has  jurisdiction  to  regulate  rates  and 
charges  for  any  sale,  not  regulated  by  the 
Commission,  of  natural  gas  to  consumers 
withto    such    State   or    municipality. 

"(24)  'Transportation'  tocludes  produc- 
tion. Importation,  storage,  and  gathertog. 

"(25)  'United  States'  tocludes  all  States 
and  all  places  and  waters,  conttoental  or  in- 
sular, subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

NATIOKAL  ARZA  RATI 

Sxc.  106.  Section  6  of  the  Natiu-al  Oas  Act 
(15  UJ3.C.  717(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  four  new  sub- 
sections ; 

"(c)  The  Commission  shaU,  to  a  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  to  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  establish  and 
perlodlc&Uy  revise  a  national  area  rate  for 
production  of  natiiral  gas.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  adjustments  to  the  national 
area  rate  for  each  major  productog  region  to 
refiect  differences  In  production  costs.  State 
taxation,  and  sImUar  costs.  Sixty  days  before 
the  Commission  establishes  or  grants  approv- 
al to  any  revision  to  such  national  area  rate, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  Its  findtogs 
and  prop>06ed  rate  to  Congress  and  shall  pub- 
lish such  findtogs  and  proposed  rate  to  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  a  national  area  rate 
or  revised  national  area  rate  shall  be  Imple- 
mented by  order  of  the  Commission  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  sixty-day  period.  utUess 
either  House  of  Congress  passes  a  resolution 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  sixty-day  period  stattog  In  substance 
that  it  disapproves  the  proposed  national 
area  rate,  or  unless  reversed  pursuant  to  Ju- 
dicial review  by  the  end  of  such  sixty-day  pe- 
riod. Judicial  review  of  such  proposed  na- 
tional area  rate  shall  be  to  accordance  with 
sections  701.  702,  703,  704.  705.  and  706(2)  (A) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  "The  Conxmls- 
slon  shaU  not  order  any  increase  In  existing 
area  rates  for  flowtog  natural  gas  unless  such 
an  tocretiae  Is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  an 
actual  tocrease  to  costs  of  operation  or  mato- 
tenance  (Including  a  fair  rate  of  return). 
The  Commission  shall  establish  or  revise  the 
national  area  rate  for  new  natural  gas  only 
to  the  extent  justified  by  actual  costs  of  ex- 


ploration, development,  operation  or  main- 
tenance (tocludlng  a  fair  rate  of  return) . 
"The  Commission  may,  because  of  ^>»cial 
hardships  or  costs  tocurred  by  a  producer, 
approve  a  new  producer  contract  for  rates  to 
excess  of  the  national  area  rate  pursuant  to 
section  29(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  In  det«rmtotog  present  and  future 
requirements  of  consumers  for  natural  gas, 
the  Commission  shall.  Insofar  as  possible,  ex- 
amine and  Implement  conservation  poUcles 
tocludlng  rate  design  revision,  end  use  con- 
trols, and  termination  of  promotional  prac- 
tices to  encourage  wise  management  and 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  natural  gas  re- 
sources. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  require  sepa- 
rate rate  filings  for  synthetic  natural  gas, 
liquified  natural  gas,  and  other  supplemental 
natural  gas  supplies,  the  cost  of  production 
of  which  exceeds  the  national  area  rate.  Such 
rate  filings  shall  reflect  tocremental  costing 
concepts.  Each  such  filing  shaU  toclude  the 
cost  of  producing  such  gas,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting such  gas  to  an  existing  pipeline,  and 
a  fair  aUocatlon  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
such  gas  in  existing  plpeltoes  and  distribu- 
tion systems  to  the  ultimate  user. 

"(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
withto  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  an  analysis  of  direct  sale 
and  retail  rate  structures  for  natural  gas 
other  than  synthetic,  liquified,  or  supplemen- 
tal natural  gas.  Such  analysis  shaU  toclude 
an  todlcatlon  of  how  marginal  cost  pricing 
would  affect  consumption  withto  the  United 
States  and  an  evaluation  on  a  regional  basis 
of  the  Impact  various  rate  changes  might 
have  on  natural  gas  consumption,  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  economy  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  107.  Section  10(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (16  UJ3.C.  7171(a) )  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  foUowtog:  ".  and  cur- 
rent, planned,  and  contemplated  efforts  to 
tocrease  such  company's  reserves  or  acreage 
of  natural  gas". 

KESEXVK  EVALUATION 

Sec.  108.  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
( 16  U.S.C.  717m)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtog  three  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(h)  The  Commission  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  natural  gas,  bow- 
ever  produced,  throughout  the  United  States 
whether  or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission,  tocludlng  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  natural  gas  by 
any  agency,  authority,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  mu- 
nicipality. The  Commission  shall  make  an 
independent  evaluation  of  the  proven  and 
probable  natural  gas  reserves  of  the  United 
States  Identifying  volumes  committed  to 
contract  and  volumes  not  committed  and 
the  reasons  for  such  noneommltment.  "The 
Commission  shall  update  such  evaluation 
each  year.  "The  evaluation  of  proven  natural 
gas  reserves  shall  be  based  on  individual 
company  data  obtAtoed  directly  by  the  Com- 
mission and  todependently  evaluated  by  Its 
staff  experts.  The  Commission  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  secure  and  keep  current  In- 
formation regarding  (1)  the  ownership,  op- 
eration, management,  and  control  of  all  fa- 
cilities for  such  transp>ortatlon  and  sale;  (2) 
the  total  estimated  natural  gas  reserves  of 
fields  or  reservoirs  and  the  current  utUlza- 
tlon  of  natiu-al  gas  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two;  (3)  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  sale;  (4)  the  rates,  charges,  and  con- 
tracts «-lth  respect  to  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
and  Its  service  to  residential,  niral,  com- 
mercial, Industrial  consumers,  and  other 
purchasers:  and  (5)  the  relation  of  any  or 
all  facts  to  the  development  of  energy  con- 
servation. Industry,  commerce,  and  the  na- 
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ttonal  defense.  The  Commlaslon  shall  report 
to  Congress,  publish,  and  make  avaUable  to 
Interested  persons  the  results  of  studies 
made  under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(1)   The  Commission,  In  making  studies. 
InTeetlgatlons,  and  reports  under  this  sec- 
tion, Is  authorized  to  obtain  reserve  infor- 
mation on  natural  gas  reserves  from  natural 
gas   companies,   whether  or  not   such   com- 
panies are  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission.  It  shall  publish  such 
Information  annually  In  the  form  of  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Nation's  natural  gas  reserves, 
both  proven  and  potential,  with  breakdowns 
by  producing  areas,  identifying  the  volumes 
In  each  area  not  being  produced.  The  Com- 
mission shall  utilize.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
the   services,    studies,    reports.    Information, 
and  continuing  Investigational  programs.  If 
any,    of    each    department,    bureau,    office, 
agency,  and  other  entity  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  each  State.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  modifying,  reassigning, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  Investigating  and 
reporting     activities,     duties,     powers,     and 
functions  of  any  other  department,  bureau, 
office,  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
"(J)  Any  natural -gas  company  which  falls 
to  reveal  its  natural  gas  reserves  to  the  Com- 
mission shall.  In  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ties   which    may    be    assessed,    and    after    a 
hearing  pursuant  to  section  656  of  title  6, 
United   SUtes  Code,  be   declared   Ineligible 
to  bid  on  any  leases  on  any  Federal  lands 
until  such   Information  Is  supplied  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ComnUsslon.". 
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EXEMPTIONS    AHT>    KATX    PROCB1T7XSS 

Sk.  109.  The  Natural  Oas  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
five  new  sections : 

"Sec.  23.  A  small  producer  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  reqiUre  any  such  pro- 
ducers to  prepare  and  fximlsh  such  Informa- 
tion as  It  deems  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  or  contlniiing  any  such  ex- 
emption. At  flve-year  Intervals  after  the 
grant  of  such  exemption  the  Commission 
shall  review,  after  opportunity  for  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  653  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  such  exemption  and  continue, 
modify,  or  revoke  such  exemption  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  new  producer  contract, 
other  than  a  small  producer  contract,  shall 
.  be  filed  by  the  producer  with  the  Commla- 
slon. 

"(b)  Upon  the  initial  filing  of  a  new  pro- 
ducer contract,  the  Commission  shall  review 
the  contract  to  insure  that  the  rate  does  not 
exceed  the  national  area  rate  and  shall  by 
order  (1)  approve  such  contract  uncondi- 
tionally; (2)  approve  such  contract  subject 
to  such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
specified  by  the  Commission  as  to  price,  ex- 
piration, determination,  or  other  provision 
thereof;  or  (3)  disapprove  such  contract. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  by  final  order, 
no  longer  subject  to  Judicial  review,  ap- 
proves a  new  producer  contract  uncondition- 
ally under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
such  contract  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject 
to  modification  by  the  Commlaslon,  and  the 
provisions  of  such  contract  shall  be  effective 
without  further  Commission  action:  Pro- 
vided. That  ( 1 )  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  act  upon  any  proposed  amendments 
to  such  contract  which  may  be  submitted  to 
It  by  the  parties  to  such  contract;  and  (3) 
any  increase  In  the  price  of  natural  gas 
under  such  contract  by  application  of  an 
indefinite  pricing  clause  In  such  contract 
shall  be  subject  to  Commission  action  under 
section  29  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  by  final  order,  no 
longer  subject  to  Judicial  review.  ar>provea 
a  new  producer  contract  subject  to  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the 


Oommlasion.  and  if  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions are  accepted  within  thirty  days  by  the 
party  or  parties  to  the  contract  adversely  af- 
fected thereby,  such  contract,  as  conditioned, 
shall  be  deemed  approved  and  become  affec- 
tive under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If 
the  Osmmlsslon's  approval  la  subject  to  con- 
ditions which  dlaaUow  in  full  or  In  part  any 
defluite  price  changing  provisions  in  a  new 
producer  contract,  such  disallowance  shall 
be  subject  to  reconsideration  by  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  notice,  hearing,  and 
effective  rate  procedures,  upon  application 
by  the  producer  filed  not  less  than  nine 
months  before  the  time  any  such  price 
change  is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve  the 
Commission  of  Its  obligation  to  act  upon 
such  definite  price  changing  provisions  at 
the  time  of  its  Initial  order. 

"(e)  If  the  Conunlsslon  by  finsa  order,  no 
longer  subject  to  Judicial  review,  disap- 
proves a  new  producer  contract  or  If  the 
party  or  parties  to  the  contract  adversely 
affected  do  not  "accept  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions specified  by  the  Conunlselon.  deliver- 
ies have  commenced  under  such  contract 
prior  to  such  order,  they  shall  be  termln*t- 
ed  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  after 
such  order  becomes  final  and  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review:  Provided,  That  if 
such  contract  is  an  amendment  to  a  contract, 
such  termination  of  deliveries  shall  affect 
only  such  amendment. 

"(f)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  new  producer  con- 
tract with  the  Commission,  deliveries  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  such  contract  may 
be  commenced  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
national  area  rate  after  notice  to  the  Com- 
mission, pending  review  of  such  contract  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Any  such  deliveries  so  commenced 
may  be  terminated.  If  such  contract  shall 
terminate  or  be  terminated  for  any  reason 
prior  to  the  Issuance  by  the  Commission  of  a 
final  order  following  review  of  such  contract 
or  upon  the  Issuance  of  an  Initial  order 
which  contains  terms  and  conditions  unac- 
ceptable to  the  party  adversely  affected. 

"S*c.  37.  (a)  In  all  proceedings  to  which 
section  26(b)  of  this  Act  is  applicable,  the 
Commission  shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  determine 
whether  the  contract  is  (1)  Just  and  reason- 
able; (2)  required  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity;  and  (3)  not  unduly  discrimi- 
natory or  preferential  to  any  person. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
solidate proceedings  for  hearing  and  decision 
when  the  Commission  finds  that  such  pro- 
ceedings involve  oonunon  questions  of  fact 
which  may  be  beard  xaon  expeditiously  on 
a  single  record. 

"^c.  28.  Natural  gas  which  Is  produced 
from  its  own  wells  by  a  natiu-al-gas  com- 
pany engaged  In  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  In  commerce,  which  Is  not  sold  tin- 
der a  producer  contract,  and  which  Is  taken 
and  delivered  into  its  own  transportation  fa- 
cilities or  Into  the  transportation  facllltlea 
of  any  p>erBon  transporting  such  natural  gas 
for  Its  account  In  Interstate  commerce  shall 
be  delivered  only  pursuant  to  a  schediUe  of 
terms  and  conditions,  Including  pricing  pro- 
visions, applicable  to  the  taking  of  such 
nattiral  gas.  Such  schedtUe  shaU  l)e  filed  with 
the  ComnUsBlon;  all  terms  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  a  new  producer  con- 
tract shall  be  applicable  to  such  schedule. 
The  Commission  shall  allow  as  an  operating 
expense  of  such  natural -gas  company  the 
price  established  by  the  national  area  rate 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  No  new  producer  contract 
shall  be  accepted  for  filing  If  it  Includes  any 
of  the  following  types  of  Indefinite  pricing 
clauses: 

"(1)  the  two-party  favored -nation  clause' 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  price  of  the 


natural  gas  Is  or  many  be  increased  In  the 
event  the  purchaser  shaU  pay  or  offer  to  pay 
a  higher  price  foe  natural  gas; 

"(3)  the  'third-party  favored-nauon 
clause-  under  the  terms  of  which  the  price 
of  the  nat\iral  gas  Is  or  may  be  Increased  in 
the  event  some  person  not  a  party  to  the 
contract  shaU  pay  or  offer  to  pay  a  higher 
prtce  for  natural  gas; 

"(3)  the  "better  market  clause'  or  'price  re- 
determination clause'  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  price  of  the  natxiral  gas  is  or  may 
be  Increased  In  the  event  the  average  of  two 
or  more  prices  which  are  paid  by  purchasers 
Is  greater;   and 

"(4)  the  spiral  escalation  clause'  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  price  of  the  natural 
gas  is  or  may  be  Increased  In  the  event  the 
resale  rates  of  the  purchaser  under  the  con- 
tract are  Increased. 

"(b)  No  seUer  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
all  or  any  part  of  a  price  Increase  for  natural 
gas   which   Is   intended   to   reeult,   after  the 
date  this  section  takes  effect,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  an  Indefinite  pricing  clause  in  a  new 
producer  contract  unless  (1)    the  seller  files 
an  application  with  the  Commlaslon  for  per- 
mission to  charge  the  Increased  price;   and 
(2)  the  Commission,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  makes  findings  in  writing 
and  enters  its  order  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. Such  appUcatlon  shall  be  filed  not 
less  than  nine  months  prior  to  the  time  any 
proposed  price  Increase  la  intended  to  take 
effect.  If  the  Commission  falls  to  make  its 
finding  and  enter  its  order  prior  to  the  date 
such  proposed  price  increase  Is  Intended  to 
take  effect,  the  Increased  price  so  proposed 
may.    upon    notice    to   the   Commission,   be 
charged  by  the  seller  so  long  as  such  price 
does  not  exceed  the  national  area  rate.  Such 
price  ShaU  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  such  indefinite  pricing 
clatise,  until  the  Commission  issues  its  order 
In  the  application  proceeding.  If  the  Com- 
mission  finds   that   the   proposed   mcreased 
price  does  not  exceed  the  naUonal  area  rate 
for  present  and  future  deliveries  of  natural 
gas  at  the  point  of  delivery  under  new  pro- 
ducer contracts  then  being  approved  by  the 
Commission,  the  Commlaslon  shall  issue  Its 
order     approving     the     proposed     increased 
price.   Such   price  shaU  be  charged   by   the 
seller  and  paid  by  the  purchaser  from  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  order.  If  the 
Commission    finds    that    the    proposed    in- 
creased price  does  exceed  such  national  area 
rate,   the  Commission  shall,  in  its  finding, 
determine  such  portion.  If  any,  of  the  pro- 
posed Increase  In  price  as  Is  reasonable,  be- 
cause of  special  hardship  or  costs  Incurred 
by   the   producer   in   hU   overall   operations 
such  that  the  producer's  overall  costs  exceed 
his  overall  revenues.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  a  portion  of  the  proposed   increase   is 
reasonable   under  the   above  teat,   the  seUer 
ShaU   be   entlUed   to   charge   and   the   buyer 
ShaU  pay  an  increased  price  in  accordance 
with  such  finding.  If,  during  the  course  of 
such    proceeding,    the    seUer    collected    any 
amounts   in   excess   of   the  price   which   the 
Commission    ultimately    determines    la    the 
amount  properly  chargeable  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,   the   seller   shall   refund   to   the 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  with  Interest,  all  or 
that  part  of  the  Increase  Ln  price,  above  that 
so  approved  by  the  Commlaalon,  which  the 
seller   collected,    prior    to    the    Commission's 
order,  under  the  Indefinite  pricing  clause. 

"Sec.  30.  The  Commlaalon  is  authorlEed. 
after  notice,  hearing,  and  opportunity  for 
pubUc  conunent,  to  allocate  natural  gas 
among  pipelines  to  attain  the  foUowlng  spe- 
cific objectives — 

"(a)  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 
"(b)  maintenance  of  all  public  services; 
"(c)  malntenanoe  of  all  easentlal  agricul- 
tural operations  directly  reUted  to  the  culU- 
vation.  production,  and  preeervatlon  of  food, 
and 
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"(d)  equitable  distribution  of  natural  gas 
among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  all  classes  of  consumers." 
TTTLE  U— OIL    PIPKLINE 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"OU  Pipeline  Transportation  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  re^>ect  to 
the  regulation  of  oil  pipelines  under,  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S  C. 
1  et  seq.)  are  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  obli- 
gations, commitments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  which  are  used  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlsslon  primarily  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  pipelines  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  are  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  trarwfer  of 
persotuiel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
without  reduction  In  classification  or  com- 
pensation for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 
This  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  im- 
pair the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  assign  persoiuiel  during  this  pe- 
riod to  carry  out  its  functions  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible. 

Sec.  303.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  (15  UB.C.  717a).  as  amended  by  title  I 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by — 

(a)  redesignating  subsections  (16)  through 
(25)   as  subsections  (18)   through  (27);  and 

(b)  Inserting  the  following  three  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(16)  'Oil'  includes  crude  oil,  petroleum, 
and  any  substance  refined  from  petroleum. 

"(17)  'OU  company'  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  production.  Importation,  refin- 
ing, transportation  by  pipeline,  or  sale  of 
oU  In  commerce. 

"(18)  'Oil  pipeline  company'  means  an  oil 
company  engaged  In  the  transportation  by 
pipeline  of  oU  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(16  use.  717f)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  finds 
such  action  necessary  or  desirable  in  the 
public  Interest,  it  may  by  order  direct  an 
oil  pipeline  company  to  extend  or  Improve 
its  transportation  or  storage  facilities,  to 
establish  a  physical  connection  of  its  trans- 
portation or  storage  facilities  with  the  facili- 
ties of  any  person  engaged  or  legally  author- 
ized to  engage  in  the  refining  or  distribution 
of  oil.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such  a 
facility  extension  would  not  impair  the  oil 
pipeline  company's  abUlty  to  render  ade- 
quate service  to  its  customers. 

"(j)  No  oil  pipeline  company  shall  aban- 
don all  or  any  portion  of  Its  facilities  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
service  rendered  by  means  of  such  facili- 
ties, without  the  permission  and  approval  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  grant 
such  approval  if  it  finds,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  present  or 
future  public  convenience  or  necessity  per- 
mits such  abandonment. 

"(k)  No  oil  pipeline  company  shall  under- 
take the  construction  or  extension  of  any 
facilities  for  the  transportation  or  storage  of 
oil,  or  acquire  or  operate  any  such  facilities 
or  extension  of  facilities,  unless  there  Is  in 
force  with  respect  to  such  oil  pipeline  com- 
pany a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  Issued  by  the  Commission  author- 
izing such  acts  or  operations. 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  give  priority 
consideration  to  applications  for  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  where 
the  applicant  is  an  oil  pipeline  company  or 
a  sh^per  which  is  an  Independent  oil  com- 
pany seekmg  to  extend  pipeline  or  storage 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an 


oil  pipeline  company's  obligation.  If  the  Com- 
mlaslon does  not  act  on  any  such  application 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  filing,  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  Issued  for 
such  facilities,  as  described  in  such  applica- 
tion. 

"(m)  If  the  applicant  is  a  partnership, 
corporation,  association,  or  other  business 
entity,  the  Commission,  prior  to  grantmg 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  require  the 
applicant  to  disclose  the  l^ntity  of  all  par- 
ticipants In  the  oil  pipefinexxjmpany.  Such 
disclosure    shall    mciude,    where    appUcable, 

(1)  the  ntune  and  address  of  each  partner; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  share- 
holder with  voting  rights  to  one  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  shares,  together  with  the 
number  and  percentage  of  any  class  of  vot- 
ing shares  of  the  entity  which  such  share- 
holders Is  authorized  to  vote;  and  (3)  the 
name  and  address  of  each  affiliate  of  the 
entity  together  vrith,  in  the  case  of  an  affili- 
ate controlled  by  the  entity,  the  number  of 
shares  in  the  percentage  of  any  class  of  vot- 
ing stock  of  the  affiliate  owned,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  that  entity,  and.  In  the  case 
of  an  affiliate  which  controls  that  entity,  the 
number  of  shares  and  percentage  of  any  class 
of  voting  stock  of  that  entity  owned,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  the  affiliate. 

"(n)  A  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Issued  or  renewed  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  shall  be  given  under  regula- 
tions or  stipulations  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  applicable  law  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  regarding  extent, 
duration,  survey,  location,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  termmation.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  determme  the  duration  of  each 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity granted  or  renewed  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  (Commission's  considerations  in  de- 
termining duration  shall  mciude  the  cost  of 
the  faculty  and  its  useful  Ufe. 

"(o)  The  Commission,  prior  to  granting  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity pursuant  to  this  Act  for  a  new  project 
which  may  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
environment,  shaU  require  the  applicant  to 
submit  a  plan  of  construction,  operation, 
and  rehabUitatlon  of  the  facility  and  the 
right-of-way.  Such  plan  shall  comply  with 
stipulations  or  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commission.  The  (Commission,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations or  Impose  stipulations  which  shall 
Include:  (1)  requirements  to  Insure  that 
activities  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  facUlty  wUl  not 
violate  applicable  State  or  Federal  air  and 
water  quality  standards.  pipeUne  safety  reg- 
ulations, or  land  use  planning  requirements 
established  by  or  pursuant  to  law;  (2)  re- 
quirements designed  to  control  or  prevent 
damage  to  the  envlrorunent  (Includmg  dam- 
age to  fish  and  wUdllfe  habitat),  damage 
to  public  or  private  property,  and  hazards  to 
public  health  and  safety:  and  (3)  require- 
ments to  protect  the  Interests  of  individuals 
living  In  the  general  area  traversed  by  the 
pipeline  or  storage  faculty  who  rely  on  the 
fish,  wildlife,  and  biotic  resources  of  the 
area  for  subsistence  purposes.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  regularly  revised.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  be  applicable  to  every  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  granted 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  may  be  applicable 
to  existing  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  to  be  renewed  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"(p)  Where  It  deems  appropriate,  the  Com- 
mlaslon may  require  the  holder  of  a  oertlfl- 
cate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  to 
furnish  a  bond  or  other  security  satlafacUvy 
to  tba  Oommiasion,  to  aecure  any  or  all  o( 


the  obligations  imposed  by  the  tenna  and 
conditions  of  such  certificate  or  by  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Commission. 

"(q)(l)  The  Commission  shall  not  grant, 
issue,  or  renew  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  untU  it  has  received 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the 
Umted  States  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaslon on  the  foUowlng  question:  'Would 
such  action  by  the  Commission  tend  to  create 
or  maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws?'  Whenever  such  action  is  con- 
templated by  the  Commission,  it  ahaU  trans- 
mit promptly,  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  notice  of  the 
application  for  grant,  issuance,  or  renewal 
of  such  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  and  the  probable  terms  or  coiuli- 
tlons  of  such  certificate.  Within  a  reasonable 
time  after  receipt  of  such  notification.  In 
no  event  more  than  sixty  days  thereafter,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  advise  the  (Commission 
whether,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the 
proposed  disposition  would  tend  to  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

"(3)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Commission  shaU  furnish  or  cause  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  such  Information 
as  the  Commission  may  possess  which  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  appropriate  or  nec- 
essary in  rendering  the  advice  rqulred  by 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  with  the  ^proval 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  (Commission,  may  exempt  classes  or 
types  of  grants  or  renewals  from  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  If  It  deter- 
mines that  such  exemption  would  not  have 
any  substantive  Impact  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

"(4)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
impair,  amend,  or  modify  any  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  Unalt  or  prevent  the  application 
of  any  such  law  to  any  person  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  As  tised  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  Includes  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1890  (C.H.  647,  Stet.  209),  as  amended;  the 
Act  of  October  16,  1914  (Ch.  333,  38  Stat. 
730),  as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (38  Stat.  717).  as  amended:  and 
sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  37, 
1894  (28  Stat.  570),  as  amended." 

Sec.  305.  Section  30  of  the  Natviral  Oas  Act 
(15  UB.C.  717s)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(d)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  pipeline 
company  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oU 
to  refuse  or  faU  to  provide  any  shipper  of 
such  oU  or  products  who  meets  minimum 
tender  requirements  access  or  exit  storage 
or  terminal  faculties  at  any  origin  point  or 
any  destinatimi  point  (unless  any  such 
point  Is  within  fifty  mUes  of  another  such 
pomt  which  provides  storage  or  terminal  fa- 
cilities on  the  same  pipeline),  except  that 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  preclude  a 
pipeline  company  from  holding  tenders  of  five 
thousand  barrels  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts until  twenty-five  thousand  barrels  are 
accumulated. 

"(e)    As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 

"(I)  'origin  point'  means  the  point  at 
which  crude  oil  or  the  refined  petroleum 
product  enters  the  pipeline  either  as  pro- 
vided by  such  pipeline  company  or  as  re- 
quested by  the  shipper; 

"(2)  'destination  point'  means  the  point 
at  which  the  crude  oil  or  the  refined  petro- 
leum product  leaves  the  pipeUne  either  as 
provided  by  the  pipeline  company  or  as  re- 
quested by  the  shipper,  and 

"(3)  'nUnimum  tender'  meana,  subject  to 
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tbA  proTlslona  of  subaectlon  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  nx>re  th&n  ten  thousand  baxrcls  ot 
crude  oU  or  five  thousand  barrels  of  refined 
petroleum  products. 

"(f)     Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
subsection    (d)    of   this   section,   a   pipeline 
company  may  file  an  application   with   the 
Commission    requesting    that    the    required 
minimum  tender  be  raised.  Pending  the  dis- 
position by  the  Commission  of  such  appli- 
cation It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pipeline 
company  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  No  such  application 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Commission  has 
first  held,  with  respect  to  such  application, 
a  full  formal  hearing  and  Investigation  and. 
on  the  basis  thereof,  has  determined  that  the 
failure  to  raise  the  minimum  tender  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  appUcatlon  would  result 
In  a  degree  of  Intermixture  during  transpor- 
tation greater  than  the  customary  usage  of 
the  Industry.  In  every  determination  by  the 
Commission  upon  an  application  for  an  In- 
creased tender,  the  burden  of  proof  ahaU  be 
on  the  applicant.  Such  hearing  and  investl- 
y    gatlon  ahaU  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
consideration  of  the  following: 

"(1)  evidence  from  factual  tests  of  the 
degree  of  Iniermliture  of  different  kinds  of 
crude  oU  or  of  different  kinds  of  refined 
petroleum  products  which  wUl  result  from 
transportation  in  a  plpeUne  of  similar  char- 
acteristics over  the  distances  covered  from 
eacn  origin  point  to  each  destination  point- 
•'(2)  other  relevant  scientific,  technologi- 
cal, and  engineering  calculations; 

'•(3)  the  opinion  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  concerning  the  valid- 
ity of  the  evidence  presented  and  the  re- 
quirements of  safety;  and 

"(4)  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  the  effects  on  competition 
of  the  proposed  Increased  minimum  tender 
as  requested  by  such  pipeline  company 

"(g)   The    district    courts    of    the    United 
States    shall    have    Jurisdiction    to    prevent 
and   restrain   any   violations  of  thU  Act  or 
the  conditions  of  any  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  under  this 
Act.    It    shall    be    the   duty   of   the   United 
SUtes  attorneys.  In  their  respective  districts 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
to    Institute   proceedings   for   mandatory   or 
prohibitive    Injunction    relief.    Before    final 
decree,    the   court   may   at   any   time   grant 
interim   equitable   relief.    Whenever   It  shall 
appear  to  the  court  before  when  any  such 
proceeding  may   be  pending,  that  the  ends 
of  Justice  require  that  any  other  parties  be 
brought    before    the    court,    the    court    may 
cause  any  such  person  or  persons  to  be  sum- 
moned and  subpenas  to  that  end  be  served 
in^any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
(h)   Any  oU  pipeline  company  subject  to 
this  paragraph,  or.  whenever  such  oU  pipe- 
line company  is  a  corporation,  any  director  or 
officer  thereof,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee 
agent,  or  person  acting  for  or  employed  by 
such   corporation,    who   alone   or   with   any 
other  corporation,  company,  person,  or  party 
shall  knowingly  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
Act   or  aid  or  abet  therein,  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United    States    within    the    Jurisdiction    of 
Which  such  offense  was  committed,  be  fined 
not  more  than  •150,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon 
of  this  Act.  any  shipper  of  crude  oU  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  who  suffers  dam- 
age, as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal  or  failure 
of  any  oU  pipeline  company  to  provide  such 
shipper  access  or  exit  storage  or  terminal 
facilities  m  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  thU  section,  may  bring  a  clvU  action 
against  such  oil  pipeline  company  in  any  ap- 
propriate dUtrlct  court  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  amount  In  controversy 
and  may  recover  threefold  the  amount  of 


damage  so  siistalned  and  the  cost  of  any 
such  action.  Including  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees.  In  any  such  action,  such  court  la  au- 
thorized to  grant  any  interim  or  permanent 
equitable  relief  Including  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive  Injunctive  relief. 

"(J)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
activities  of  oU  pipeline  companies  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  periodic 
investigations  and  shall  require  appropriate 
reports  from  such  pipeline  companies  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  and  Conmilsslon  regulations. 
The  Commission  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  Its  findings  resulting  from  such 
monitoring  activities. 

"(k)  Noncompliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  any  term  or  condition  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  or 
any  applicable  rule  of  the  Commission  may 
be  grounds  for  suspension  or  termination  of 
the  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  If.  after  due  notice  to  the  holder 
and  appropriate  administrative  proceeding 
pursuant  to  section  S54  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
ground  exists  and  suspension  or  termination 
Is  Justified. 

■■(1)  No  administrative  proceedings  shall  be 
required  where  the  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  by  its  terms  provides 
that    It    terminates   on   any   fixed  or  agreed 
upon  event,  time,  or  other  condition  or  con- 
ditions. If  the  Commission  determines  that 
an  immediate  temporary  suspension  of  activi- 
ties for  violation  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  or  safety  or  the  environment   it  may 
abate  such  activities  prior  to  an  administra- 
tive  proceeding.    Prior   to   commencing   any 
proceeding  to  suspend  or  terminate  a  certifi- 
cate of  pubUc  convenience  and  necessity  the 
Commission  shall  give  written  notice  to'  the 
holder  of  the  ground  or  grounds  for  such  ac- 
tion and  shaU  give  the  holder  a  reasonable 
time  to  resxmie  operations  pursuant  to  such 
certificate  and  to  comply  with  the  Act,  con- 
dition, rule,  or  regulation,  as  the  case  may 
be.   Deliberate  faUure  of  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  use  or  operate  faculties  for  which  such 
certificate   was  granted,   Issued,   or  renewed 
for   any    continuous    two-year   period,   shall' 
constitute    a    rebuttable    presumption    that 
such  certificate  should  be  terminated. 

"(m)  The  amendment  made  by  this  tlUe 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve-month  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 
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hoped  that  this  proposal  will  provide 
for  an  orderly  flaw  of  funds  into  the 
residential  housing  market  as  well  as 
creating  new  mortgage  investments  in 
secondary  markets. 

Today  I  should  like  to  introduce  two 
bills  which  embody  the  administration  s 
housing  recommendaUons,  the  "Housine 
Act  of  1973."  and  the  "Private  Mortgage 
Insurance  Guarantee  Act  of  1973."  l  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section-by- 
section  summary  of  both  bills  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Section -BY -Section    Sdmmast    or    Puvate 

MoarcAGE    Insxtranci    Oua«aktee    Act    of 

1973 

To  provide   for   the  guarantee   of  private 
mortgage  Insiirance. 

aEcnoN  1 .  SHoiT  xnxE 
Section  1  would  provide  that  this  Art  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Private  Mortgage  Insurance 
Guarantee  Act  of  1973." 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (by  request) : 
S.  2507.  A  bill  to  improve  and  simplify 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  housing 
assistance;  and 

S.  2508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  guar- 
antee of  private  mortgage  insurance 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1973.  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  housing  policy  recom- 
mendations. These  proposals  were  the 
result  of  a  7-month  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  They  were  designed  to  ease 
the  tight  credit  conditions  in  the  cur- 
rent housing  market,  and  improve  the 
prospects  for  potential  home  buyers  to 
obtain  mortgages  over  the  longer  term. 
Additionally,  It  contains  new  approaches 
for  obtaining  clean  and  decent  housing 
for  lower  income  familits  and  elderly 
persons. 

Also  proposed  was  a  private  mortgage 
insurance    guarantee    program.    It    Is 


SECTION     2.     fTNnrNCS 

This  section  would  contain  Congressional 
findings  that  a  sound  national  system  of 
mortgage  Insiirance  Issued  by  private  mort- 
gage insurers  and  backed  by  a  voluntary 
Federal  program  for  the  guarantee  to  holders 
of  Insured  mortgages  that  in  the  event  a 
private  mortgage  Insurer  suffers  financial 
difficulty  Its  mortgage  Insurance  contracts 
will  be  performed,  would  Improve  the  orderly 
fiow  of  funds  Into  the  finance  of  residential 
housing,  create  new  mortgage  Investments  In 
secondary  markets,  improve  the  avaUabUlty 
of  residential  mortgage  financing,  and  com- 
plement Federal  housing  and  other  pro- 
grams to  attain  the  National  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family. 

SECTION     3.     DETlNrnONS 

Subsection  (a)  would  define  the  term 
"mortgage  Insurance  contract"  as  any  Insur- 
ance contract  Insuring  a  mortgage  against 
aU  risks  or  specified  risks  of  loss  under  a 
note  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust  or  other 
instrument  constituting  a  Hen  on  real  estate 
the  Improvements  on  which  are  a  residential 
buUdlng  or  buildings,  other  than  a  title  In- 
surance contract,  fire  and  extended  cover- 
age or  slmUar  hazard  Insurance  contract  or 
mortgage  payment  life  or  disability  insur- 
ance contract. 

Subsection  (b)  would  define  the  term 
"person"  to  Include  any  individual  or  group 
of  Individuals,  corporation,  partnership  as- 
sociation, or  other  organization. 

Subsection  (c)  would  define  the  term  "In- 
sured mortgagee"  as  the  person  Insured 
under  a  mortgage  Insurance  contract 

Subsection  (d)  would  define  "private 
mortgage  Insurer"  as  any  person  which  U 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  a  State  to 
Issue  mortgage  Insurance  contracts. 

Subsection  (e)  would  define  "guarantee" 
as  the  Secretarj's  guarantee  of  the  perform- 
ance of  obligations  of  a  private  mortgage  In- 
surer under  a  mortgage  Insiu-ance  contract 
and  "guarantee  agreement"  as  an  agreement 
to  guarantee. 

Subsection  (f)  would  define  "Secretary- 
aa  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

SECTION     4.     GUARANTEE     OF    P«IVATE     MOETCACE 
INStTRANCE 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  guarantee  private  mortgage  Insur- 
ance contracts  Issued  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  The  guarantee  agreements  by  the 
Secretary  would  contain  such  incontestabil- 
ity provladona  and  be  Issued  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
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retary,  but  such  guarantee  agreements  would 
not  relieve  a  private  mortgage  Insurer  of  Its 
primary  obligation  to  perform  the  guaran- 
teed mortgage  Insurance  contracts.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  and 
carry  out  any  contracts  necessary  to  the 
guarantee  programs,  and  to  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  be  would  deem  appro- 
priate to  establish  requirements  for  private 
mortgage  Insurers  to  be  eligible  for  guarantee 
and  to  establish  the  types  and  classes  of 
mortgage  Insurance  contracts  which  would 
be  guaranteed. 

SECTION    S.    PREMITTMS 

This  section  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  such  premiums  as  be 
determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  to  provide  satisfac- 
tory reserves  against  the  risks  assumed 
pursuant  to  the  guarantee  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act,  and  to  establish 
application  and  other  fees  and  charges  as 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  different  premium 
rates  with  resp>ect  to  particular  private 
mortgage  Insurers  emd  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent types  or  classes  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance contracts. 

SECTION    6.    GUAKANTEX    rtTND 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  and  other  program  expenses, 
and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  and  advance  to  the 
fund  amounts  not  to  exceed  (10,000,000. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  If  at 
any  time  the  moneys  available  In  the  fund 
are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
discharge  his  reeponslbllltles  under  guar- 
antee agreement  under  this  Act,  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  notes 
or  other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  amounts  borrowed  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  comparable 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  moneys 
in  the  fund  established  under  this  Act  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  not  needed  for 
the  current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under 
guarantee  agreements  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  Treasurer  or  Invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 

SECTION    7.    PAYMENT   OF    CLAIMS 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  guar- 
antee agreements  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act  may  provide  for  pajrment  of 
claims  In  cash  or  debentures,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  de- 
bentures Issued  under  Section  7  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  denominations,  for  such 
terms,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  «  ith  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  de- 
bentures shall  be  dated  as  provided  In  the 
guarantee  agreement  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  in  effect  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  which  shall  be  the  rate  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  Section  602(e)  of  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  debentures  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  as  obligations  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that  de- 
bentxires  shall  be  redeemed  and  paid  out  of 


the  fund  established  by  the  Act.  and  shall 
be  fully  and  uncondltlonaUy  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
the  debentures. 

SECTION    8.    CLAIMS    AND    JUDICIAL    EETIBW 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  claims 
against  the  Secretary  under  the  Act  shall  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions    established    by    the    Secretary. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  upon 
disallowance  of  any  claim  under  color  of 
guarantee  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act, 
or  upon  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept  the 
amount  allowed  upon  any  such  claim,  the 
claimant  may  Institute  an  action  against  the 
Secretary  on  such  claim  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  within  one  year. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  upon 
payment  of  any  claim  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  succeed  to  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  claimant  virlth  respect  thereto. 

SECTION    *,    RECORDS,    ANNtTAL    STATEMENTS   AND 
AUDITS 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  a  par- 
ticipating private  mortgage  Insurer  shall  fur- 
nish the  Secretary  with  such  information  as 
required  by  the  Secretary  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  shall  furnish  a 
correct  copy  of  any  statement  submitted  to 
a  State  Insurance  authority  at  the  time  filed 
with  such   State   Insurance   authority. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  diall  have  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers  and  records  of  a  private 
mortgage  Insurer  guaranteed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  State  Insurance  authorities  and  use 
their  examining  facilities  to  the  extent 
feasible. 

SECTION     10.    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  Including  the  pwwers  set 
forth  In  sections  108  (except  with  respect  to 
technical  assistance),  701.  702  and  703  of  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  finan- 
cial transactions  In  payment  of  claims  under 
guarantee  agreements  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Oovemment. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  any  real 
property  acquired  and  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  taxation 
by  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof. 

SECTION     1  1  .    APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  would  provide  that  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Summary,  Housing  Act 
OF  1973 

TTTLB  I — DIRECT  CASH   ASSISTANCE 

Section   102.   Findings  and  Purpose 

Subsection  (a)  would  set  forth  Congres- 
sional findings  that: 

( 1 )  Federal  subsidized  housing  programs 
have  not  made  an  adequate  contribution 
toward  attaining  "a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  everj-  American 
family"  since  that  goal  was  adopted  25  years 
ago; 

(2)  current  Federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  wasteful  and  inequitable  because 
they  concentrate  on  the  construction  of  new 
housing  for  an  arbitrarily  selected,  very  small 
percentage  of  families  who  need  assistance; 

(3)  current  Federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams often  Ignore  the  potential  of  utilizing 
available  safe  and  sanitary  existing  housing; 

(4)  by  making  housing  subsidies  avaUable 
to  families  eligible  for  assistance  only  while 
they  occupy  a  particular  dwelling  unit,  or  live 
In  a  particular  housing  project,  these  current 
Federal  programs  have  tended  to  produce  a 
concentration  of  families  living  In  subsidized 
housing,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  enjoy- 


ment of  the  benefits  of  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance In  safe  and  sanitary  dwelling  units 
of  their  own  choosing  and  free  of  the  stigma 
which  often  attaches  to  subsidized  project 
occupants; 

(5)  Federal  assistance  provided  to  those 
who  cannot  obtain  safe  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing should  be  provided  In  a  manner  that  al- 
lows those  assisted  to  select  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  of  their  own  choosing: 

(6)  in  most  areas  of  the  country  there  is 
a  substantia!  stock  of  existing  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing  suitable  for  use  by  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income; 

(7)  a  program  of  cash  assistance  payments 
which  would  provide  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  with  that  amount  of  assistance 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  afford  safe  and 
sanitary  housing  of  their  choice  could 
achieve  substantial  equity  as  among  low  and 
moderate  income  families  with  similar  In- 
comes, and  substantial  equity  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  work  disincentives  as  among  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  of  differing  in- 
come levels  If  properly  related  to  other  pro- 
grams which  also  assist  these  families;  and 

(8)  the  most  promising  way  to  enable  all 
feonllles  to  obtain  decent  housing  at  an 
acceptable  cost  appears  to  be  direct  cash 
assistance. 

Subsection  (b)  would  set  forth  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title  as  being  the  development 
of  a  better  approach  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  families  who  cannot  obtain  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  without  assistance  and 
the  determining  of  whether  a  policy  of  di- 
rect cash  assistance  to  such  families,  with 
first  priority  to  the  elderly  poor,  can  be  put 
Into  practical  operation. 

Section  103.  Attainment  of  national 
housing  goal 
Paragraph  (1)  would  amend  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1601  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968,  which  currently  states  that  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  suitable  Uvlng  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family  can  be  met 
over  the  ten  years  following  the  1968  Act 
throxigh  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  twenty-six  million  housing  units — six 
million  of  these  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  As  amended  this  section 
would  reaffirm  this  goal  but  would  Indicate 
that  It  Is  to  be  achieved  In  a  manner  which 
makes  maximum  use  the  existing  housing 
stock  and  which,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasi- 
ble, relies  upon  the  disciplines  and  economics 
of  a  free  housing  market. 

Paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)   would  delete  ref- 
erences to  a  ten  year  period  from  sections 
1602  and  1603  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
Section  104.  Expansion  of  experimental 

program 
This  section  would  amend  Section  504  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  through  an  expansion  of 
the  Experimental  Housing  Allowance  Pro- 
gram to  Initiate  and  operate  pilot  programs 
of  cash  assistance  for  rental  or  homeowner- 
ship  expense  to  determine  the  practicality  of 
such  programs. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  data  and  exi}erlence  to  de- 
termine: (A)  the  attributes  and  composi- 
tion of  the  group  to  be  eligible  under  a  full 
scale  national  cash  assistance  program,  (B) 
appropriate  methods  for  staging  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  fuU  scale  program.  (C)  the 
definition  of  safe  and  sanitary  housing.  (D) 
the  cost  of  safe  and  sanitary  housing  in  vari- 
ous areas.  (E)  the  amount  that  a  family  re- 
ceiving Federal  cash  assistance  should  con- 
tribute to  Its  housing  costs  and  (F)  the  Im- 
pact of  a  cash  assistance  program  for  housing 
on  the  welfare  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  administrative  arrangements 
for  a  cash  assistance  program  and  to  deter- 
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mine  the  effect  the  cash  aasiatance  program 
would  have  on  the  cost  of  housing  and  the 
availability  of  safe  and  sanitary  bousing. 

Subaectlon  (c)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  hU  Ondlngs  to  Congress  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1973  and  to  Include  In 
his  report  any  appropriate  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  appropriation  acts,  to  con- 
tract for  cash  assistance  payments  and  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  agencies  for  the 
performance  of  administrative  functions. 

Subsection    (e)    would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  this  section. 
us*  or  ruNDS  nioM  unttzo  statsb  houshto 

ACT   or    1937 

Section  105  would  permit  the  Secretary,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Section  5 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
make  payments  of  cash  assistance  for  rental 
or  bomeownerstalp  expense  to,  or  on  behalf 
of.  such  number  of  individuals  and  famUlea 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations required  by  section  504(c)  of  the 
dousing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

TTTLI  n — M OrrCAGK  OtEDIT  ASSISTANCX 

(Revised  National  Housing  Act) 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that   upon  enactment   It  would  be  cited  as 
the  "Revised  National  Housing  Act." 

Structure  of  the  Act 

The  Act  would  replace  a  large  number  of 
existing  Insurance  authorities  and  consoli- 
date them  In  three  major  titles.  Title  HI 
would  cover  property  Improvement,  historic 
structure  preservation  and  mobile  home 
loans.  Title  IV  would  cover  home  mortgages 
Including  one  to  four  family  residences  and 
a  one-family  unit  In  a  condominium.  Title  V 
would  consolidate  various  project  mortgage 
Insurance  programs  ( Including  multi-family 
housing,  land  development  and  health  facil- 
ities), together  with  a  supplemental  lo«ui 
program  which  would  In  t\im  consolidate 
three  existing  authorities.  The  Act  also  would 
establish  a  new  experimental  financing  au- 
thority. Additionally,  various  provisions 
spread  throughout  the  National  Hoiising  Act 
relating  to  Insurance  funds,  premiums  and 
similar  Items  would  be  revised,  clarified  and 
consolidated.  TTie  subsidized  home  owner- 
ship and  rental  programs  now  contained  In 
Sections  235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  would  not  be  carried  over  to  the  new 
Revised  National  Housing  Act. 

BzvisxD  Nattonai.  Hocsing  Act 

TTTLx  I— cKNaaaL  ATTTBoarrr 

Section  lOt—Dtflnitiona 

This  section  would  define  "first  message", 
"mortcage."  "mortgagor,"  "home  mortgage." 
"project  mortgage."  "maturity  date,"  "con- 
dominium," "experimental  property," 
"State,"  and  "Secretary."  In  substantially  the 
same  ways  these  terms  are  used  In  the  Na- 
UoaaJ  Housing  Act.  The  term  "loan"  would 
be  defined  to  mean  a  loan  the  security  for 
which  Is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  but  does 
not  neceasariiy  Involve  a  mortgage  There 
would  also  be  corresponding  definitions 
of  "Tender"  and  "borrower".  In  addition, 
the  term  "advances"  would  be  defined  to 
permit  "advances"  of  insvired  mortgage  i>ro- 
ceeds  during  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  project*  or  otherwise  prior  to  final  en- 
dorsement of  a  mortcage  for  insurance  to 
cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  buUdlr.g  com- 
ponents which  are  in  transit,  stored  off-site, 
or  ocherwiae  located  off-site  but  which  will 
ultimately  become  part  of  the  mortgaged 
ptopeity.  Also,  the  term  "experimental  fi- 
nancing' would  be  defined  as  covering  the 
tiae.  on  an  experimental  basis,  of  financing 
Icstruments  not  otherwise  authorized  or  ac- 


ceptable under  the  Act,  but  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  be  useful  in  expand- 
ing housing  opportunities  or  meeting  spe- 
cial needs  and  have  a  potential  for  aooept- 
ance  In  the  private  marlut. 

Section  102 — General  insurance  authority 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  that  an  In- 
sured mortgage  be  made  by.  and  held  by, 
a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  general  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  Insure  and  make 
(and  modify)  commitments  to  Insure  mort- 
gages and  loans.  Except  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty Improvement  loans  under  Title  HI.  In- 
surance could  be  provided  on  a  basis  which 
obligates  the  Secretary  to  pay  lotins  up  to  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  noortgage  or  loan. 
Including  the  full  value.  The  Secretary  could 
also  contract  so  that  be  would  only  pay 
losses  In  excess  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
a  mortgage  or  In  excess  of  a  specified  dollar 
amount:  he  could  contract  to  share  losses; 
or  he  could  combine  two  or  more  of  the 
above  approaches.  The  choice  of  method  Is 
to  be  made  according  to  what  the  Secre- 
tary believes  is  appropriate  to  encourage  pro- 
visions of  housing  opportunities,  protect  his 
interests  as  Insurer,  promote  efficient  admin- 
istration and  otherwise  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Different  methods  could  be  cho- 
sen for  different  programs  or  classes  of  risks. 

Subsection  (c)  woxild  provide  that  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  insurance  xinder  this  Act, 
the  mortgage  transaction  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  Insurable 
risk.  However,  It  would  also  provide  that  the 
Secretary  may  accept  for  Insurance  as  spe- 
cial risks  mortgage  transactions  Involving 
experimental  property,  property  In  areas 
where  there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  re- 
vltallzatlon,  single-family  housing  for  em- 
ployees or  personnel  of  research  or  military 
Installations  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  la  a  special  need  for  such  hous- 
ing, or  supplemental  project  loans  where 
the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund  created  pur- 
suant to  section  238  (b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  obligated  for  Insurance  of  the 
original    project    mortgage. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  prior  to 
July  1.  1977.  the  Secretary  would  be  per- 
mitted to  Insure  as  a  special  risk  a  transac- 
tion involving  experimental  financing,  pro- 
vided that  the  transaction  would,  except  for 
the  method  of  financing  and  related  adjust- 
ments involved,  qualify  for  insurance  under 
the  Act.  However  the  outstanding  aggregate 
principal  amounts  of  Instruments  Insured 
under  this  authority  could  not  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  mortgages  and  loans  insured 
under  Title  IV  and  V  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  wovild  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary not  Insure  any  mortgage  or  loan,  the 
interest  of  which  is  exempt  from  F"ederal  tax- 
ation. 

Section  103 — Umitationa  in  relation  to  value 
or  cost 

This  section  would  provide  that  for  pro- 
grams under  Titles  IV  and  V  authorizing  In- 
surance of  mortgages  or  loans  Involving  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  refinancing,  re- 
pair or  Improvement  of  property,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  limitations  with  respect 
to  the  ratio  between  the  principal  amount  of 
eligible  mortgages  or  loans  and  the  value, 
cost,  or  replacement  cost  of  the  properties 
or  work  covered  by  such  mortgages  or  loans. 

Section  104 — Interest  rates 

This  section  would  provide  for  the  Interest 
rates  on  mortgages  and  loans  insured  tinder 
the  Act.  except  in  the  case  of  property  im- 
provement and  nuiblle  home  loans  under 
Title  ni  and  experimental  financing.  The  rate 
provided  for  would  not  be  fixed  but  would  be 
that  rate  as  agreed  to  by  the  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  or  borrower  and  lender  unless  the 
Secretary  determined  that  an  agreed  upon 


rate  was  excessive  In  relation  to  current  mar- 
ket rates  in  the  area.  The  section  would  fur- 
ther prohibit  (under  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary) the  sharing  of  mortgages  or  lenders 
of  discounts  or  points  in  addition  to  interest. 
Section  105 — Water  and  sewer  facilities 
This  section  would  require  that  there  b« 
public  or  adequate  private  community  water 
and  sewerage  facillUes  serving  newly  con- 
structed housing  except  where  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretai7  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  or  adequate  private  com- 
munity system  was  not  economically  feasible 
and  the  Secretary  determined  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  system  would  not  create  a 
significant  environmental  hazard.  The  de- 
termination of  economic  feasibility  would  be 
made  without  regard  to  whether  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  particular  type  of  system  was 
authorized  by  law  or  was  subject  to  approval 
by  one  or  more  local  governments  or  public 
bodies. 

Section  106 — Approval  of  technically  suitable 
materials 
This  section  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
adopt  a  uniform  procedure  for  the  acceptance 
of  materials  and  products  to  be  used  in  struc- 
tures approved  for  mortgages  and  loans  In- 
sured under  the  Act. 

Section  107 — Insurance  contract  incontest- 
ability 

This  section  would  establish  the  Incontest- 
ability of  an  Insurance  contract  In  the  hands 
of  an  approved  mortgagee  from  the  date  of 
its  execution,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  such  mortgagee. 
Section  108 — Administration 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, In  respect  to  his  powers  under  this  Act. 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  make  expenditures,  and 
Issue  rules  and  regulations. 

TITLX     n — atSUMJLtfCZ     rUNDS,     PaZMTDMS     AlfD 

CHAacxs 

Section  201 — Insurance  funds 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the 
General  Insurance  Pund  established  by  the 
National  Housing  Act  will  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  both  his  obligations 
incurred  pursuant  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  his  obli- 
gations with  T9epect  to  mortgages  and  loans 
under  titles  HI,  IV  and  V  of  this  Act.  This 
subsection  would  further  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  transfer  to  the  Oeneral  Insurance 
Pund  all  assets,  liabilities,  outstanding  com- 
mitments and  Insurance  of  the  Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Pund,  and  to  use  the  Oeneral 
Insurance  Pund  for  carrying  out  his  obliga- 
tions under  Sections  203(a),  203(h)  and  203 
(i)   of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Pund  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  both  his  obligations 
pursuant  to  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
his  obligations  with  respect  to  mortgages  and 
loans  Insured  as  special  risks  pursuant  to 
section  103  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  In  addi- 
tion to  those  Insurance  obligations  Incurred 
pursuant  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  the 
Cooperative  Management  Housing  Insurance 
Pund  also  be  used  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's obligations  with  respect  to  (1)  project 
mortgages  Insured  under  section  501  where 
the  mortgagor  Is  a  cooperative,  and  (2)  sup- 
plemental project  loans  where  the  original 
project  mortgage  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
Cooperative  Management  Housing  Insurance 
Pund  or  is  an  uninsured  mortgage  covering  a 
cooperative  project. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  Income 
received  or  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  insurance  of  mortgages  or  loans  be 
credited  or  charged  to  the  fund  obligated  for 
such  Insurance. 

Subsection  (e)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  from  time 
to  time  such  amounts  as  he  determined  were 
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necessary  to  make  cash  insurance  payments, 
in  lieu  of  payments  in  del>entures. 

Subsection  (f)  would  allow  moneys  in  an 
Insurance  fund  which  were  not  needed  for 
current  operations  to  be  Invested  In  obliga- 
tions of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
debentures  which  are  the  obligation  of  the 
particular  fund. 

Subsection  (g)  would  authorize  repayable 
advances  from  one  Insurance  fund  to  the 
other  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termined necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds. 

Subsection  (h)  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  needed  to  cover 
losses  sustained  by  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Pund. 

Section   202 — Insurance   premiums   and 
charges 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  fix  an  insurance  premium  charge 
or  charges.  The  Secretary  could  require  pay- 
ment of  any  Insurance  premium  either  on 
an  advanced  or  deferred  payment  basis. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, In  his  discretion,  to  collect  an  adjusted 
premium  charge  In  the  event  a  home  or 
project  mortgage  were  prepaid. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  terminate  any  insurance  contract 
upon  request  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mort- 
gagee, and  to  require  the  payment  of  a  termi- 
nation charge. 

Subsection  (d)  would  permit  payment  of 
premiums  and  charges  under  this  section  to 
be  either  In  cash  or  debentures  of  the  In- 
surance fund  to  which  the  premium  Is  to 
be  credited,  except  that  insurance  pi^mlums 
for  property  Improvement  and  mobile  home 
loans  shall  be  paid  only  In  cash. 
Section  203 — Processing  fees  and  service 
charges 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  charge  the  mortgagee  processing, 
appraisal,  Inspection  and  other  appropriate 
charges  for  the  services  rendered.  Such 
charges  would  be  payable  In  cash. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary. In  the  case  of  mortgages  held  by  him 
or  made  payable  to  him.  to  collect  a  service 
charge  from  the  mortgagor  In  the  event  the 
mortgage  U  held  by  the  Secretary. 
TTTLm  m — pEOPKaTT  itcraovrxENT  and  mobilx 

BOIOC    LOANS 

Section  301— Types  of  loans 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  Insure  financial  Institutions  against 
losses  In  making,  advancing  credit  In  con- 
nection with,  or  purchasing  property  Im- 
provenient  loans,  mobile  home  loans,  and 
historic  residential  structure  preservation 
loans. 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  eligible  for  In- 
surance home  improvement  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  or  improving  existing  struc- 
tures or  mobile  homes  (Including  the  pro- 
vision of  fire  safety  equpment)  or  the  buld- 
ing  of  new  structures  by  the  owner  or  a  lessee 
under  a  lease  expiring  not  less  than  six 
months   after  the  maturity  of  the  l0€m. 

Subsection  (c)  would  make  eligible  for  In- 
surance loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  to 
be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence. 

Subsection  (d)  would  make  eligible  for  in- 
surance loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  preservation  of  "historic  struc- 
tures". 

Section  302 — Loan  terms 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  that  a  home 
Improvement  loan  (1)  Involve  an  amount  not 
exceeding  •10.000,  except  that  where  the 
structure  to  be  repaired  Includes  two  or  more 
dweUlng  uniu  the  loan  oould  not  exceed 
•  IS.OOO  nor  an  average  amount  of  M.OOO  per 


unit:  and  (2)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding 
twelve  years  and  thirty-two  days,  except 
whore  the  loan  Involves  the  construction  of 
a  new  structure  for  use  In  whole  or  In  part 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  would  requhe  that  a  mobUe 
home  loan  ( 1 )  involve  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000  (SIO.OOO  in  the  case  of  a  mobile 
home  composed  of  two  or  more  modules); 
and  ( 2 )  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days. 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  that  a  loan 
financing  the  preservaUon  of  a  historic  struc- 
ture (1)  involve  an  amount  not  exceeding 
•16,000  per  famUy  unit;  and  (^)  have  a  ma- 
ttulty  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  and  thirty- 
two  days. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  loans  under 
this  title  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  loajx 
market. 

Section  303 — Refinancing 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  refinance  and  extend  the  maturity  of 
any  loan  insured  under  the  title,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  term  of  the  loan  as  re- 
financed did  not  exceed  the  llmiutions  pre- 
scribed in  section  302. 

Section  304— Prohibitions 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  prevent  (l )  the  use  of  multiple  loans 
which  would  result  in  outstanding  lotms, 
with  respect  to  the  same  property  or  mobUe 
home,  in  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  dollar 
limits  prescribed  In  this  title  for  an  Individ- 
ual loan,  or  (unless  waived  by  the  Secretary) 
(2)  the  insiaring  of  home  improvement  loans 
involving  new  residential  structures  (other 
than  mobile  homes)  which  have  not  been 
completed  and  occupied  for  at  least  sU 
months. 

Section  305 — Property  standards 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  declare  Ineligible  for  financing  under 
thU  title  any  products,  repairs  or  Improve- 
ments which  do  not  improve  the  basic  Uve- 
abUlty  or  utility  of  properties  or  which  are 
especially  subject  to  selUng  abuses. 

Subsection  (b)  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  ( 1 )  prescribe  minimum  property  standards 
for  mobUe  homes  and  the  sites  on  which  they 
are  to  be  located,  and  (2)  obtain  assurance 
from  the  borrowers  on  mobUe  home  loans 
that  their  mobUe  homes  will  be  placed  on 
Sites  meeting  sUndards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  any  local  aonlng  or  other  re- 
quirements. 

Section  306 — Contract  provisions 

SubsecUon  (a)  would  provide  that  the 
Insurance  obligation  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  lender  not  exceed  either  (1) 
10  percent  of  the  total  amounts  of  loans 
made  by  the  lender  under  this  title  and 
under  section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
after  July  1.  1939.  or  (2)  90  percent  of  the 
loss  on  any  individual  loan. 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  any  payment 
for  loss  IncontesUble  after  two  years  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  by  the 
lender  uiUess  a  demand  for  repurchase  of 
the  obligation  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  made  before  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period. 

SecUon  307— Waiver  of  requirements 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  waive  compliance  with  any  regulaUon 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  tlUe  if  the  lender 
has  acted  In  good  faith  and  enforcement 
would  impose  an  InJusUce  on  him,  but  the 
waiver  could  not  Involve  an  increase  In  the 
amount  of  the  Secretary's  obligation. 
Section  308— Transfer  of  insurance 

This  section  would  authonae  the  Secretary 
to  tranafer  the  Insurance  of  any  loan  to  any 
approved  lender  which  purchases  such  loan. 


""^  IV — Hoica  icoBTOAoa  nrsoaAMcx 
Section  401 — Conditions  for  insurance  of 

home  mortgages 
SubeecUon  (a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  Insure  unsubsidlzed  home  mort- 
gages (Including  open-end  advances  under 
the  mortgage)  covering  a  one-  to  four- family 
residence  or  a  one-famUy  unit  In  a  condo- 
minium. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  certain  ellgl- 
biUty  requirements  for  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section: 

(1)  The  mortgage  must  require  complete 
amortization  payments  which  are  not  In 
excess  of  the  mortgagor's  abUity  to  pay  and 
must  have  a  maximum  term  within  such 
limits  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(2)  The  mortgagor  would  have  to  make  a 
minimum  down  payment  in  cash  t»  its 
equivalent  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretarr 
requires.  ' 

(3)  The  mortgage  has  a  principal  obliga- 
tion not  to  exceed  MS.OOO  in  the  case  of  a 
slngle-famUy  resident,  •48,760  tor  a  two-  and 
three-famUy  residence  or  •66.000  In  the  case 
of  a  four-famUy  residence,  except  the  Secre- 
tary may  increase  such  amounts  by  60  per 
centum  In  Alaska.  Hawaii  or  Ouam. 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  such  requirements  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  own- 
ers of  one-famUy  units  in  a  condominium. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  that  ratio 
limits  on  mortgages  (required  by  section 
103(b)  of  the  Act)  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  covered  by 
such  mortgages.  In  determining  the  limi- 
tations to  be  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  Secretary  is  to  consider  the  deslr- 
abUlty  of  lower  limitations  where  the  mort- 
gagor Is  not  the  occupant  or  where  an  exist- 
ing property  has  been  recently  constructed 
without  the  prior  approval  which  is  requlrwl 
for  mortgage  insurance  under  the  Act  or  for 
assistance  under  Chapter  37  of  title  38  (VA) , 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  that  the 
mortgagor  receive  a  written  statement  erf  the 
Secretary's  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the 
property  prior  to  completion  of  the  sale  or 
niortgage  transaction. 

rmx  v—nojKrr  MorrcAca  nfroaaifci 
Section  501—ltultifamiiy  housing 
Subsection  (a)  would  provWe  for  four 
categorlesofmultlfamUy  housing-  (i)  rental 
project*  (other  than  those  constructed  vmdar 
secUon  8(g)  of  the  United  States  Houatar 
Act  of  1937):  (3)  cooperative  projectsMS) 
projects  In  which  the  Individual  units  are  to 
be  sold  on  a  condominium  basis-  and  (4) 
mobile  home  parks. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  would  autharlae 
the  Secretary  to  Insure  njortgages  financing 
the  construction  of  new  multlfamllv  projects 
and  the  rehabUltation.  purchase  orreflnanc- 
ing  of  existing  multlfamlly  projects  The 
mortgage  would  have  to  be  approved  bv  the 
Secretary  and  could  be  made  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Secretary  as  to  rents,  or  aOea, 
capital  structure,  rate  of  return  and  meth- 
ods of  operatioB. 

SubsM:tk>n  (d)  woiild  provide  that  the 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section: 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  complete  amortlatlon 
by  pwlodlc  payments  within  and  terms  as 
the  Secretary  preecrlbea. 

(2>  involve  a  principal  amount  for  such 
part  of  the  property  as  may  be  attributable 
to  dwelling  use  of  (A^  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
elevator  structure,  not  to  exceed  $13 «» 
per  family  unit  without  bedroom.  •18000 
per  famUy  unit  with  one  bedroom.  Ml  500 
per  famUT  unit  with  two  bedrooms.  939  5O0 
per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms,  and 
•30.000  per  famUy  unit  In  the  case  of  a 
unit  with  four  or  more  bedrooms;  and  iB>  in 
W>«  «*«e  of  an  elevator  stracture.  not  to  ex- 
ceed •18.000  per  family  unit  without  bed- 
room; •31.000  per  family  unit  with  one  bed- 
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room:  $25,7S0  per  family  unit  with  two  b«<l- 
rooma;  932,260  per  family  unit  with  tbre« 
bedrooms:  and  $36,466  per  family  unit  wltb 
four  or  more  bedrooms.  These  maximums 
could  be  Increased  by  up  to  45  percent  In  any 
geographical  area  if  costs  so  required,  and 
by  an  additional  amoxint  up  to  50  percent  in 
Alaska,  HawaU  or  Ouam. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  that  a  proj- 
ect contain  at  least  6  dwelling  units  (which, 
with  the  Secretary's  approval,  need  not  be 
self-contained  living  units)  or  5  spaces  In 
a  mobile  home  park.  Projects  could  Include 
nondwelllng  facilities  to  serve  occupants  In 
the  neighborhood  but  these  facilities  would 
have  to  be  found  to  contribute  to  economic 
feaslbUlty. 

Section  502 — Mortgoffe  inauTance  for  health, 
facilities 

Subsection  (a)  would  define  varloxis  terms 
used  throughout  the  section.  The  terms 
"hospital,"  "nursing  home,"  "Intermediate 
care  facility,"  and  "group  practice  facility" 
would  be  defined  In  substantially  the  same 
ui&nner  as  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  Insure  mortgages  which  cover  new 
or  rehabilitated  projects  for  use  as  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes.  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities, or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 
The  mortgage  would  require  complete 
amortization  of  periodic  payments  within  a 
maximum  term  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Mortgagors  could  be  made  subject  to  restric- 
tions as  to  charges  and  methods  of  financing. 

Sutjsectlons  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion would  (I)  establish  the  general  types  of 
hospitals,  niirslng  homes  and  intermediate 
care  facilities  with  respect  to  which  mort- 
gages could  be  Insured,  with  requirements 
for  certain  State  health  agency  approvals 
for  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  Intermedi- 
ate care  facilities:  (2)  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to 
medical  aspects  of  these  facilities,  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  insurance  program  authorized 
by  this  section,  and  (3)  provide  that  hos- 
pitals Insured  pursuant  to  this  section  be 
encouraged  to  carry  out  comprehensive 
health  care  programs  for  defined  popula- 
tions. 

Section  503 — Supplemental  project  loans 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  Instire  a  supplemental  loan  (Includ- 
ing advances)  for  a  multlfamlly  or  health 
facility  project  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  under  this  title,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary.  A  limited  number  of  housing 
cooperatives  which  purchased  wartime  hous- 
ing covered  by  an  uninsured  mortgage  for 
part  of  the  purchase  price  from  the  Fed- 
eral CSovemment,  and  which  qualify  for  sup- 
plemental loan  Insurance  under  existing  law, 
would  continue  to  be  eligible. 

Supplemental  loans  could  be  made :  ( 1 )  to 
cover  the  operating  losses  of  a  project  which 
during  the  first  two  years  of  operation  has 
had  costs  exceeding  income;  (3)  to  finance 
repairs,  improvements,  and  additions  to  pro- 
jects: and  (3)  to  finance  the  purchase  and  re- 
sale of  cooperative  memberships,  provided 
that  the  down  payment  of  new  members  Is  at 
least  proportionately  equal  to  the  original 
downpajrment  for  such  memberships. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  that  a  loan 
covering  operating  losses  not  exceed  In  dura- 
tion the  unexpired  term  of  the  original  mort- 
gage and  be  limited  In  amount  to  the  actual 
losses  Incurred  by  the  project,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  would  establish  require- 
ments for  a  loan  financing  repairs,  improve- 
ments, and  additions.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
when  a  project  is  covered  by  an  Insured  mort- 
gage would  be  limited  so  that  the  sum  of 
the  lo&n  plus  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
mortgage    does    not    exceed    the    maxtmum 


mortgage  limit  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  type  of  project  lnvolv«d.  The  maximum 
maturity  of  the  loan  could  not  exceed  the 
remaining  term  of  the  mortgage  except  that 
a  supplemental  loan  with  a  maturity  up  to 
ten  years  In  excess  of  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage term  could  be  made  In  the  case  of  a 
cooperative  project  covered  by  an  uninsured 
mortgage. 

Subsection  (d)  would  establish  require- 
ments for  a  loan  to  a  cooperative  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  memberships.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  plus  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance remaining  on  the  mortgage  could  not 
exceed  the  maximum  mortgage  limit  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  for  the  type  of  project 
Involved.  The  maturity  of  the  loan  could  not 
exceed  the  remaining  term  of  the  mortgage. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  supplemental  loans  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  Insure  a  loan  for  the  repair  or  Im- 
provements to  a  multlfamlly  project  or 
health  facility  not  covered  by  an  insured 
mortgage.  If  he  finds  such  loans  would  Im- 
prove bousing  opportunities  or  provide  pro- 
tection against  fire  or  other  hazards. 

Section  504 — Mortgage  insurance  for  land 
development 

Subsection  (a)  would  define  the  terms 
"land  development"  and  "Improvements"  In 
substantially  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
used  In  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  establish  certain 
conditions  under  which  a  land  development 
mortgage  could  be  Insured.  The  mortgage 
could  cover  land  to  be  developed  and  the  Im- 
provements to  be  made,  except  that  facilities 
Intended  for  public  use  and  In  public  owner- 
ship would  be  excluded.  Any  eligible  party  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretray  other  than  a  public 
body  could  qualify  as  a  mortgagor.  The  term 
of  the  mortgage  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  would  limit  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  to  the  sum  of  80 
percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  land 
before  the  development  plus  90  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  development. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  that  the  Im- 
provements comply  with  applicable  State  and 
local  governmental  requirements  as  well  as 
minimum  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  and 
would  establish  certain  other  conditions  un- 
der which  a  land  development  project  could 
be  undertaken. 

Subsection  (e)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  adopt  requirements  for  land  de- 
velopment Including  encouragement  of  broad 
participation  by  small  builders  and  a  proper 
balance  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families. 

Subsection  (f)  would  require  that  public 
or  private  water  and  sewage  systems  consist- 
ent with  existing  or  planned  area  systems  be 
provided  after  development  of  the  land. 

Subsection  (g)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  release  or  subordinate  part  or  parts  of 
the  mortgaged  property  from  the  Hen  of  the 
mortgage. 

Subsection  (h)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  adopt  requirements  to  assure,  at  rea- 
sonable intervals  of  time  during  development, 
that  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage loan  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
before  development  value  of  the  remaining 
land  under  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  plus  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  development  of 
such  land. 

Section  SOS — Cost  certification 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  adopt  requirements  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  costs  Incurred  In  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  multlfamlly  housing  or 
health  facilities.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage 
or  loan  at  the  time  of  final  endorsement 
could  not  exceed  the  approved  percentage  of 
the  estimated  value  or  cost  of  the  land,  prop- 
erty or  Interest  prtcnr  to  construction  or  re- 
babllltatloo    plus   the   Secretary's   approved 


actual  cost  of  such  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  the  mortga- 
gor to  certify  the  actual  costs  of  construction 
or  rehabilitation  TTie  Secretary  could.  In  his 
dlacretlon,  require  other  parties  Involved  In 
the  transaction  to  certify  the  actual  costs 
they  have  incurred  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect or  property.  The  Secretary  could  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section  (1)  a 
mxx-tgage  covering  a  multlfamlly  project  de- 
signed for  occupancy  by  12  or  fewer  families, 
or   (2)    a  mortgage  of  less  than  $500,000. 

Subsection  (C)  would  define  various  tenna 
used  In  this  section:  (1)  The  term  "approved 
percentage"  nteans  the  i>ercentage  of  esti- 
mated value,  cost  or  replacement  cost  of  a 
project  or  property  which  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  Insure  under  the  appropriate 
section  of  the  Act.  (2)  TTie  term  "actual 
cost"  means  the  costs  to  the  mortgagor  of 
various  Improvements.  Allowable  expendi- 
tures could  Include  those  for  latx>r,  materials, 
construction,  contracts,  engineers'  and  ar- 
chitects' fees,  otr-slte  public  utilities,  streets, 
organizational  expenses,  legal  expenses,  taxes 
and  Interest  during  construction,  allocations 
of  general  overhead,  and  similar  expenses  al- 
lowed by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  cost  certification  Is  from  a 
builder,  contractor,  or  similarly  interested 
party,  the  term  "actual  cost"  could  Include 
an  allowance  for  profit  and  risk  determined 
to  be  reasonable  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  506 — tabor  standards 

Subsection  (a)  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  insuring  any  mortgage  or  loan  un- 
der Title  V  Involving  new  or  rehabilitated 
property,  except  a  mortgage  covering  multl- 
famlly housing  designed  for  use  by  fewer 
than  12  families,  unless  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  Involved  In  the  construction  of 
the  project  or  facility  have  been  paid  wages 
not  lower  than  those  prevailing  for  similar 
work  In  that  locality,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Subsection  (b)  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  waive  compliance  with  this  section 
In  any  case  where  services  are  voluntarily 
donated  without  compensation  or  at  reduced 
compensation,  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully 
credited  to  the  mortgagor. 

TTTLM    Vt — INSUIlAlfCX    n  Anutff 

Section  SOi — Insurance  claim  settlement 
Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  and  settlement 
of  claims  arising  from  the  Issuance  of  mort- 
gages and  loans.  Such  regulations  would  pre- 
scribe conditions  to  receipt  of  Insurance  ben- 
efits and  the  manner  In  which  such  bene- 
fits are  to  be  calculated,  including  the  al- 
lowances to  be  made  for  Indemnifying  mort- 
gagees for  losses  or  costs  Incurred  Ln  preserv- 
ing or  enforcing  those  security  interests  or 
transferring  those  Interests  to  the  Secretary. 
Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  pay- 
ment of  claims  could  be  made  In  cash  or  In 
debentures. 

Secflon  602 — Settlement  of  insurance  claims 
with  debentures 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  that  the  de- 
bentures.. Issued  In  settlement  of  insurance 
claims  be  In  registered  form  and  In  denom- 
inations which  are  multiples  of  (50.  Such 
debentvires  would  be  subject  to  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  vrlth  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
debentures  are  to  be  negotiable  instruments, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  and  Issued  in  the 
name  of  the  applicable  Insurance  fund  car- 
rying the  insurance  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  loan  or  mortgage. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  the 
debentures  would  be  dated  as  of  the  date  of 
default,  unless  a  later  date  were  established 
by  the  Secretary. 
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Subsections  (d)  and  (•)  would  establish 
the  means  of  determlnlnc  the  rate  at  which 
the  debentures  would  bear  Interest. 

Subsection  (f)  would  provide  for  the  semi- 
annual payment  of  Interest  on  debentures, 
and  would  establish  a  maturity. 

Subsection  (g)  would  exempt  the  principal 
and  Interest  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

Subsection  (h)  would  provide  that  the 
debentures  would  be  redeemed  and  paid  out 
of  the  Insurance  fund  under  which  they  were 
Issued.  If  the  principal  or  Interest  were  not 
so  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  la 
directed  to  pay  the  holders  the  amount 
thereof. 

Section   603 — Forbearance  of  paj/ment*   on 
home  mortgages 

This  section  would  permit  the  Secretary, 
In  a  case  where  a  mortgagor  defaulted  on  a 
home  mortgage  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  to:  (1)  approve  the  request  of 
the  mortgagee  for  an  extension  of  time  for 
curing  the  default:  or  (2)  approve  a  modi- 
fication of  the  mortgage  by  recasting  over  the 
remaining  term  of  the  mortgage  or  a  longer 
period  the  total  unpaid  amount  then  due. 

Section  604 — Modifications  in  terms  of 
project  mortgages 

This  section  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  consent  to  any  extension  or 
modification  of  a  defaulted  multi-family 
mortgage  only  under  and  in  conformity  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  Such  regiUa- 
tlons  must  provide  that,  unless  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  during  the  period 
of  any  such  extension  or  modification  the 
mortgagor  will  place  In  trust  any  income 
from  the  project  In  excess  of  operating  needs. 
Criminal  penalties  would  be  prescribed  for 
the  misuse  of  project  Income  In  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

TnXX  Vn MISCKLLANKOUS 

Section  701 — General  authorization  for  deal- 
ing with  and  disposing  of  property 
This  section  would  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretary  for  dealing  with  and  disposing 
of  proi>erty  acquired  In  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  insurance  claims. 

Section  702 — Acquisition  of  title  by  the 
Secretary 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, in  connection  with  a  mortgage  assigned 
to  him,  to  acquire  possession  and  title  to  the 
property  by  a  voluntary  conveyance  In  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  mortgage  debt  or  to 
institute  foreclosure  proceedings  and  pros- 
ecute such  proceedings  to  conclusion.  It 
also  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  bid  at 
a  foreclosure  sale  of  a  mortgage  held  by  blm 
and  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  a  mortgagee 
under  such  mortgage. 

Section  703 — Insurance  for  mortgages  sold 
or  executed  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  property  by  the  Secretary 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  Insure  mortgages  sold  by  him  or  executed 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  property  by 
him.  Such  Insurance  Is  permitted  to  be  made 
without  being  limited  to  the  eligibility,  in- 
surance premium  and  settlement  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Section  704 — Expenditures  to  correct  defects 
in  experimental  property 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  expend  available  funds  to  correct  defects 
or  failures  (when  he  determines  It  necessary 
to  protect  the  occupants)  with  respect  to  ex- 
perimental property  covered  by  an  Instired 
mortgage  where  the  defects  are  caused  or 
related  to  the  advanced  technology  utilized. 
Section    202 — Transition    between    National 

Housing  Act  and  ReiHsed  NatioruU  Housing 

Act 

This  section  would  provide  that  the  Revised 
National  Hotising  Act  be  effective,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  at  such  date  or  dates  as  the 
Secretary   of  Housing   and   Urban   Develop - 


iSfSnt  prescribed  by  regulation  and  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  est*bllah  procedures 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance operations  from  the  authority  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  the  authority  of 
the  Revised  National  Housing  Act  in  order 
to  assure  continuity  of  efllclent  program 
activity  and  to  provide  adequate  opportunity 
for  necessary  administrative  and  legislative 
revisions. 

rnxx  m — pttbuc  housino  assistancs 

FmooaAM 

Section  301 — Revision  of  UJS.  Housing  Act 

of  1937 

This  section  would  revise  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Section  1— Short  titls 

This  section  would  provide  that  the  revised 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1837." 

Section  2 — Declaration  of  policy 

This  section  would  state  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
conduct  programs  to  provide  housing  for 
families  of  low-Income  and,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  vest  in  local 
housing  agencies  the  maximum  amount  of 
responsibility  In  the  administration  of  their 
housing  programs.  It  also  would  state  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  tenant 
In  a  low-Income  housing  project  should  be 
barred  from  serving  on  the  board  of  a  public 
housing  agency  because  of  bis  tenancy. 

Section  3 — Definitions 

Subsection  (1)  would  definite  the  term 
"low-Income  housing"  to  mean  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  and  their  necessary 
appurtenances,  within  the  financial  reach  of 
families  of  low  income.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  Act.  income  limits  for  oc- 
cupancy and  rents  would  be  fixed  by  public 
housing  agencies  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  rent  fixed  by  a  public  housing 
agency  could  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  low- 
income  family's  Income,  but  in  no  event 
could  it  be  less  than  40';:^  of  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  proj- 
ect, including  the  cost  of  utilities  whether 
tenant  or  agency  supplied,  which  Is  reason- 
ably allocable  to  the  unit.  This  subsection 
also  would  provide  that.  In  defining  income 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  income  from  all  sources  of  each 
member  of  the  family  in  the  hotisehold,  ex- 
cept that  there  would  be  excluded  the  in- 
come of  any  family  member  (other  than  the 
head  of  household  or  sptouse)  who  is  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent: the  first  $300  of  income  of  a  secondary 
wage  earner  who  Is  the  spouse  of  the  head  of 
household:  an  amount  equal  to  $300  for  each 
family  member  residing  In  the  household 
(other  than  the  head  of  the  household  or 
spouse)  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  old  or 
who  Is  eighteen  or  older  and  Is  disabled  or 
handicapped  or  a  full  time  student;  nonre- 
curring Income  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  such  extraordinary  medical  ex- 
penses as  the  Secretary  approves  for 
exclusion. 

Subsection  (2)  would  define  the  term 
"low-Income  families"  to  mean  famUlee  who 
are  In  the  lowest  Income  group  and  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  use.  It  also 
would  provide  that  a  low-income  family  may 
consist  of  a  single  person  who  is  (1)  the  re- 
maining member  of  a  tenant  family,  (11) 
at  least  sixty-two  years  of  age,  (ill)  under 
a  disability  as  defined  in  section  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  (iv)  a  handicapped  per- 
son who,  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, meets  specified  conditions,  (v)  a  per- 
son displaced  by  governmental  action,  or  (vi) 
a  person  whose  present  or  former  dwelling 
has  been  affected  by  certain  disasters. 

Subsection  (3)  would  define  the  term  "de- 
velopment" to  mean  any  or  all  undertakings 


necessary  for  planning,  land  acquisition,  de- 
molition, construction,  or  equipment,  in  con- 
nection with  a  low-Income  housing  project. 
It  also  would  define  the  term  "development 
cost"  to  be  the  cost  Incurred  by  a  public 
housing  agency  in  such  undertakings  and 
their  necessary  financing,  and  In  otherwise 
developing  such  a  project.  Additionally,  'A 
would  provide  that  construction  activity  in 
connection  with  a  low-income  housing  proj- 
ect could  be  confined  to  the  reconstruction, 
remodeling,  or  repair  of  an  existing  build- 
ing. 

Subsection  (4)  would  define  the  term  "op- 
eration" to  mean  any  or  all  undertakings 
appropriate  for  low-income  housing  project 
management,  operation,  services,  or  main- 
tenance, and  their  necessary  financing,  as 
well  as  the  financing  of  "tenant  programs 
and  services",  which  would  be  defined  to 
Include  development  or  maintenance  of 
tenant  organizations,  training  for  housing 
management,  counseling  and  related  services. 
It  also  would  provide  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  available  and  appropriate,  existing 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity shall  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
such  services. 

Subsection  (S)  would  define  the  term  "ac-\ 
qulsltlon  cost"  to  mean  the  amount  prudent- 
ly required  to  be  expended  by  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  in  acquiring  a  low-lnoome  hous- 
ing project. 

Subsection  (6)  would  define  the  term 
"public  housing  agency"  to  mean  any  State, 
county,  municipality  or  other  governmental 
entity  or  public  body  (or  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof)  which  Is  authorized  to 
engage  in  or  assist  in  the  development  or  op- 
eration of  low-income  housing. 

Subsection  (7)  would  define  the  term 
"State"  to  include  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  at 
Puerto  Rico,  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  groups,  and  Nations  (including  Alaska 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos)  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (8)  would  define  the  term 
"low-income  housing  project"  and  "project" 
to  mean  any  low-income  housing  developed, 
acquired,  or  assisted  by  a  public  housing 
agency  under  the  Act  and  to  mean  the  Im- 
provement of  such  housing. 

Subsection  (9)  would  define  the  term 
"Secretary"  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Section  4 — Loans  for  low-income  housing 
projects 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  loans  or  commitments  to  make 
loans  to  public  housing  agencies  to  help  fi- 
nance or  refinance  the  development,  acquisi- 
tion, or  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects  by  such  agencies.  Any  contract  for 
such  loan  and  any  amendment  to  a  con- 
tract for  such  loans  would  have  to  provide 
for  an  interest  rate,  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  recoalnlng  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  loans,  plus  one-eighth  of  one  per- 
cent. Tills  subsection  also  would  provide  that 
such  loans  shall  be  secured  in  such  manner 
and  shall  be  repkald  within  a  period  not  to 
exceed  forty  years  or  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  bonds  evidencing  the  loan,  as 
the  Secretary  determines.  Also,  it  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  to  require  such  loans  or 
commitments  to  make  such  loans  to  be 
pledged  as  security  for  obligations  Issued  by 
a  public  housing  agency  in  connection  with 
a  low-lnoome  housing  project. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  Issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  notes  and  other  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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In  an  amount  which,  unless  authorized  by 
the  President,  could  not  exceed  tl.6  bUllon. 
It  also  would  direct  the  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  obligations  Incurred 
to  make  loans  pursuant  to  the  Act  against 
any  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  such 
loans,  to  estimate  the  maximum  amount  to 
be  loaned  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  loan 
agreements  outstanding  with  public  hous- 
ing agencies.  Additionally,  It  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  to  establish  terms  and 
conditions  of  notes  or  obligations;  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  notes  or  obligations 
Issued  under  the  section;  and  would  estab- 
lish other  related  terms  and  conditions. 
Section  5 — Annual  contributions  for  lov- 
income  housing  projects 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  annual  contributions  to  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  and  would  direct  that 
provisions  for  such  contributions  be  em- 
bodied In  a  contract  guaranteeing  their  pay- 
ment. It  would  provide  that  the  annual  con- 
tributions payable  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  the  annual  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  payable  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  public  housing  agency  to  finance  the 
development  or  acquisition  coet  of  the  low- 
income  project  involved.  It  also  would  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  of  annual  contribu- 
tions which  would  be  esUbllshed  for  a  new 
project  to  accommodate  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies of  a  given  size  and  kind  may  be  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  a  project  by 
such  public  housing  agency  which  would 
provide  housing  for  the  comparable  num- 
ber, sizes,  and  kinds  of  families  through  the 
acquisition,  acquisition  and  rehabUltation, 
or  use  under  lease  of  structures  suitable 
for  low-income  housing  use  and  obtained 
in  the  local  market. 

Additionally,  this  subsection  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  the  pledging 
of  annual  contributions  payable  under  this 
section  as  security  for  obUgatlona  of  a  public 
housing  agency  to  assist  the  development  or 
acquisition  of  the  project  to  which  annual 
contrlbuUons  relate  and  would  direct  that 
annual  contributions  shaU  be  paid  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  forty  years. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  regulations  fixing  the 
maximum  contributions  to  be  provided  under 
different  circumstances,  giving  consideration 
to  cost,  location,  size,  rent-paying  ablUty  of 
prospective  tenants,  or  other  factors  bearing 
upon  the  need  to  achieve  and  maintain  low 
rentals,  and  would  authorize  regulations  pro- 
viding for  rates  of  contribution  based  upon 
development,  or  acquisition  costs,  number  of 
dwelling  uniu.  number  of  persons  housed, 
interest  charges,  or  other  appropriate  factors. 
SubsecUon  (c)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  Into  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions aggregating  not  more  than 

per  y   \r.  which  would  be  increased  by 

million  on  July  1,  1874.  It  would  provide 
that,  of  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  for 
annual  contrtbuuona,  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed   million  per  year  may  be  used  for 

the  modemlzaUon  of  low -income  housing 
projects.  It  would  limit  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  enter  into  new  contracts  for  pre- 
liminary loans  to  such  contracts  as  are  con- 
sutent  with  the  niunber  of  dwelling  units 
foe  which  contracts  for  annual  contrtbutio«»s 
may  be  entered  mto.  It  would  pledge  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  to  payment  of  all 
annual  contributions  contractwl  for  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  and  would  authorize 
•p^^rlatlon  In  each  fiscal  year  of  amounts 
nnrnmmry  to  provide  for  such  payments.  It 
al«>  would  provide  that  all  paymenU  of  an- 
nual contributions  pursuant  to  section  6 
shaU  be  made  out  of  any  funds  available  for 
puipo«!8  of  th«  Act  when  such  payments 
*re  due,  except  that  funds  obtained  through 
the  issuance  of  obllfatloos  pursuant  to  eec- 
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tlon  4(b)  (including  repayments  or  otbw 
realisations  of  the  principal  of  loans  mads 
out  of  such  funds)  shall  not  be  avaUable  for 
the  payment  of  such  annual  contributions. 

SubsecUon  (d)  would  provide  that  any 
contract  for  loans  or  annual  contributions, 
or  both,  could  cover  one  or  more  low -Income 
housing  project  owned  by  a  public  housing 
agency  and.  in  the  event  that  a  contract 
covers  two  or  more  projects,  such  projects 
could,  for  any  purposes  of  the  Act  and  of 
such  contract  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  lo<ui, 
annual  contributions,  or  payments  in  Ueu  of 
taxes,  specified  In  such  contract),  be  treated 
collectively  as  one  project. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  enter  Into  a  contract  with  a 
public  housing  agency  for  preliminary  loans 
for  surveys  and  planning  in  respect  to  a 
project  unless  the  governing  body  of  tha>  lo- 
cality has  approved  the  application  of  the 
public  housing  agency  for  such  loan  and 
unless  the  public  housing  agency  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  there  Is  not.  and  there  Is  not  likely 
soon  to  be,  in  the  locality,  an  adequate 
supply  of  exUtlng  housing  for  low-income 
families.  This  subsection  also  would  provide 
that  the  Secretary  could  not  enter  Into  a 
contract  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary 
loans)  or  for  annual  contributions  unless 
the  governing  body  at  the  locality  has  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  public 
bousing  agency  providing  for  the  local  coop- 
eration required  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  Act. 

Subsection  (f)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  Installment  of  prmclpal  and  interest, 
security,  amount  of  annual  contribution  or 
any  other  term  of  any  contract  or  agreement 
to  which  the  Secretary  Is  a  party,  subject  to 
specific  llmlUtlons  contained  In  the  Act.  It 
also  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  amend 
or  supersede  any  contract  made  for  ^nn^ai 
contributions,  loans,  or  both,  when  It  would 
promote  economy  or  be  In  the  financial  in- 
terest of  the  Government.  It  also  would  pro- 
scribe the  amending  or  superseding  of  con- 
tracts In  a  manner  which  would  Impair  out- 
standing obligations,  and  wo\Ud  deem  any 
contrary  rule  of  law  Inapplicable. 

Subsection  (g)  would  provide  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
public  housing  agency  may  sell  a  low-Income 
housing  project  to  its  low-income  tenants, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  agency 
may  determine,  without  affecting  the  Secre- 
tary's commitment  to  pay  annual  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  that  project,  but  such 
contributions  could  not  exceed  the  maximum 
contributions  authorized  under  subsection 
5(a). 

Section  8 — Contract  provisions  and 
requirements 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  include  in  any  contract  for  loans, 
annual  contributions,  sale,  lease,  mortgage, 
or  any  other  agreement  or  Instrument  made 
pursuant  to  the  Act,  such  covenants,  condl- 
dtions,  or  provisions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  low-income  character  and 
economic  viability  of  the  project  Involved, 
including  a  condition  requiring  an  open 
space  or  pUyground  in  connection  with  a 
housing  project.  It  also  would  provide  that, 
except  m  the  case  of  housing  predominantly 
for  the  elderly,  any  such  contract  shall  re- 
quire that  hlgh-rtse  elevator  projects  shall 
not  be  provided  for  families  with  children 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  no  practical  alternative. 

SubsecUon  (b)  woxUd  provide  that  every 
contract  for  loans  (other  than  preliminary 
loans)  and  annual  contributions  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  development  cost  of  a  low-in- 
come housing  project  (excluding  the  cost  of 
non-dweUlng  faculties  and  the  cost  of  relo- 


caUon  payments  and  assisUnce)  on  which 
the  computation  of  any  annual  contrtbuMcms 
may  be  baswl  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10  percent  the  appropriate  prototype  coet  for 
the  area,  except  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  this  UmlUUon  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  project  because  of  special  con- 
siderations with  resjsect  to  the  coet  of  land 
or  site  Improvements. 

This  subsection  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  establUh  prototype  costs  at  least  annually 
based  on  his  estimate  of  the  construction 
cosu  (excluding  land  and  site  development 
costs)  of  new  dweUlng  unlu  of  various  sizes 
and  types  in  the  area  suitable  for  occupancy 
by  persons  assisted  under  the  Act,  and  his 
determination  of  reasonable  allowances  for 
the  cost  of  land  and  site  Improvemenu  In 
determining  prototype  costs,  the  SecreUry 
would  be  directed  to  take  Into  account  the 
extra  durabUlty  required  for  economical 
maintenance  of  assisted  housing,  the  provi- 
sion of  amenities  designed  to  guarantee  safe 
and  healthy  home  life,  and  good  design  and 
architectural  standards.  The  prototype  coeu 
would  become  effective  upon  publication  in 
the  Fedearl  Register. 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  every  con- 
tract for  annual  contributions  to  include  pro- 
visions (1)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire the  public  housing  agency  to  review 
and  revise  Its  maximum  income  llmlU  for 
admission  to  the  project;  (3)  requiring  a 
public  housing  agency  to  determine  and  cer- 
tlfy  to  the  Secretary  that  each  famUy  in  a 
project  was  admitted  in  accordance  with 
approved  Income  limits  and  to  make  such 
reviews  of  Incomes  of  tenant  families  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  but  proscribing  both 
establishment  of  any  Income  llmlU  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  and  the  charging  of  any 
rent  in  excess  of  the  rental  described  In  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Act;  and  (3)  requiring 
prompt  notification  to  applicants  determined 
to  be  ineligible  for  admission  of  the  basis 
for  the  determination  and  an  opportunity  for 
an  informal  hearing,  and  prompt  notifica- 
tion of  the  approximate  date  of  occupancy 
insofar  as  It  can  reasonably  be  determined  to 
any  applicant  determined  eligible  for  occu- 
pancy. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  annual 
contributions  may  not  be  made  available  for 
a  public  housing  project  unless  the  project 
(exclusive  of  any  portion  not  assisted  by  an- 
nual contributions  under  the  Act)  is  exempt 
from  all  real  and  personal  property  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  SUte  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions. ThU  subsection  also  would  require 
public  housing  agencies  to  make  certain  pay- 
menu  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  would  provide  for 
certain  additional  payments  by  Bute  or  local 
governments  if  a  project  Is  not  exempt  from 
aU  taxes. 

Subsection  (s)  would  require  every  con- 
tract for  annual  contributions  to  provide 
that  whenever  in  any  year  the  receipts  of  a 
public  housing  agency  In  connection  with  a 
low-lnoome  housing  project  exceed  Its  ex- 
penditures (including  debt  service,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  establishment  of  reserves, 
and  other  costs  and  charges) ,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  must  be  applied,  or  set 
aside  for  application,  to  purposes  which.  In 
the  determlnatlMi  of  the  Secretary.  wUl  re- 
duce the  amount  of  subsequent  annual  con- 
tributions. 

Subsection  (f)  would  authorize  every  an- 
nual contribuUon  contract  to  provide  that, 
upon  substantial  default,  as  defined  in  the 
contract,  by  the  public  housing  agency  with 
respect  to  the  covenants  and  conditions  to 
which  the  agency  is  subject,  the  Secretary 
could  require  the  agency  to  convey  tlUe  or 
possession  of  the  project  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  recon- 
vey  or  redeliver  the  project  to  the  public 
housing  agency  when  the  Secetary  was  sat- 
isfied that  all  defaults  with  respect  to  the 
project  had  been  cured.  This  subsection  also 
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would  provide  that,  with  re^>ect  to  contracts 
for  annual  contributions  containing  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  above,  the  Secretary's  obli- 
gation to  pay  annual  contributions  to  cover 
debt   service   on    the   local    agency's   obliga- 
tions would  continue.  If  the  annual  contri- 
butions  have   been   pledged   as  security   by 
the    public    housing    agency,    and    notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 
Section  7 — Congregate  housing 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
assist  public  housing  agencies,  in  providing 
housing  predominantly  for  displaced,  elderly, 
or  handicapped  families,  to  design,  develop! 
or  otherwise  acquire  such  housing  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  occupants  and,  wher- 
ever practicable,  for  use  In  whole  or  In  part 
as   congregate    housing     The    section    would 
provide  that  not  more  than  ten  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  annual  contribuUon 
contracts  entered  Into  In  any  fiscal  year  vm- 
der  new  authority  In  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1070  or 
any  subsequent  law  could   be  entered   Into 
with  respect  to  units  In  congregate  housing. 
The  term  "congregate  housing"  would  be  de- 
fined to  mean  low-income  housing  in  which 
some  or  all  dwelling  umts  do  not  have  kitch- 
en facilities,  and   there   is  a  central   dining 
facility.  This  section   would  provide  for  In- 
clusion,  as   project   operating   costs,   of   ex- 
penses (other  than  the  cost  of  providing  food 
and  service)    incurred  by  a  public  housing 
agency  m  the  administration  of  such  central 
dining  facility. 

Section  8 — Low-Income  housing  in  private 

accommodatioru 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  8(a)  would 
authorize  public  housing  agencies,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  form  of  low-Income 
housing  which  wlU  take  full  advantage  of 
vacancies  In  the  private  housing  market,  to 
provide  housing  for  low-income  families  in 
the  form  of  low-income  housing  in  private 
accommodaUons  In  accordance  with  section 
8. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  would 
provide  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  locality  unless  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  has  passed  a 
resolution  approving  application  of  such  pro- 
visions to  such  locality. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  would  de- 
fine, for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"low-income  housing  In  private  acconunoda- 
tlons"  to  mean  dwelling  unite,  leased  from  a 
private  owner  (includmg  an  owner-occu- 
pant), which  provide  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary dwelling  accommodations  and  related 
facilities,  and  would  define  the  term  "owner" 
to  mean  any  person  or  enUty  having  the  legal 
right  to  lease  or  sublease  property  contain- 
ing one  or  more  dweUlng  units  as  described 
in  this  section. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  8(a)  would 
authorize  the  Secretary,  at  periodic  inter- 
vals, to  determine  the  market  rental  required 
to  obtain  modest  existing  and  newly  con- 
structed rental  housing  and,  on  the  basis  of 
such  determination,  to  establish  for  each 
housing  area  in  which  the  urogram  author- 
ized under  this  section  operates,  a  fair  mar- 
ket monthly  rental  (including  utilities  and 
all  maintenance  and  management  services) 
for  units  by  bedroom  size  for  low-Income 
housing  In  private  accommodations. 

Subsection  (b)  would  direct  each  public 
hoxising  agency,  by  notification  to  owners  of 
hoiising  suitable  for  use  as  low-income  hous- 
ing In  private  accommodations,  or  by  publi- 
cation or  advertisement,  or  otherwise,  to 
make  known  from  time  to  time  to  the  public 
In  the  community  or  oommunltlas  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  avallabiUty  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  low-income  famiUes  seeking  low- 
income  housing  \n  private  accommodations 
and  the  anticipated  need  for  dwelling  units 
to  be  used  as  such  low-income  housing  in 
such   communities,   inviting  the  owners  of 


such  dweUlng  imlts  to  make  avaUable  for 
purposes  of  this  section  one  or  more  such 
dwelling  unite,  but  not  exceeding  20  per 
centum  of  the  units  in  any  single  structure 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  may  establish  exceptions.  This 
subsection  also  would  direct  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  conduct  appropriate  inspec- 
tions of  offered  units,  or  of  units  solicited  by 
low-income  famUles,  and  if  It  finds  that 
such  units  are,  or  may  be  made,  suitable 
for  use  as  low-Income  housing  in  private  ac- 
commodations within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  and  the  renUls  to  be  charged 
for  such  units,  as  agreed  to  by  the  agency 
and  the  owner  consistent  with  subsection  (c) 
(2) ,  are  within  the  financial  range  of  families 
of  low  Income,  the  agency  could  approve 
such  units  in  accordance  with  (and  subject 
to  the  applicable  limitations  contained  In) 
this  section.  Also,  each  public  housing  agency 
would  be  required  to  malnUin  a  current  list 
of  units  approved  by  it  including  related 
Information  it  considers  necessary  or  aobro- 
prlate. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that,  to  the 
extent  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  a  public  housing  agency  for  an- 
nual  contributions  authorized  by  section   5 
(a)   of  the  Act,  such  agency  may  enter  into 
contracta   for   the   use   of  dwelling  units   in 
accordance  with  section  8.  It  also  would  state 
that  each  contract  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion   8   shall    provide    (with    respect   to   any 
unit)   that  (1)   selection  of  tenants  shall  be 
by   the   owner   subject   to   the   contract   be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  agency;  (2)  the 
rental  and  other  charges  to  be  received  by  the 
owner     (which    shall    not    exceed    the    fair 
market  rental  established  by  the  Secretary) 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  agency  and  the  own- 
er, and  the  contribution  toward  the  rental 
and  other  charges  agreed  to  by  the  agency 
and   the   owner  to   be   made   by   the  tenant 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section   3(1)    of  the   Act;    (3) 
maintenance   and   replacement   shall   be   In 
accordance  with  standard  practices  for  the 
buUding    concerned    as    esUbllshed    by    the 
owner  and  agreed  to  by  the  agency;  and  (4) 
the  agency  and  the  owner  shall  carry  out  such 
other   appropriate  terms  and  conditions  as 
mutually  agreed  to  by  them.  This  subsection 
also  would  provide  that  each  contract  for  an 
existing   structure   entered    Into   under   this 
subsection  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  one  month  or  more  than  sixty  months, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Secre- 
Ury; and  that  each  contract  for  a  new  struc- 
ture entered  into  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  months 
and  may  be  renewable  at  the  expiration  of 
such  term,  except  that  no  renewal  of  such  a 
contract  shall  result  in  a  toUl  term  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  forty  months. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  the 
period  over  which  payments  wUl  be  made  by 
a  public  housing  agency  for  a  project  of 
low-Income  housing  in  private  accommoda- 
tions under  section  8,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  payments,  under  a  contract 
for  annual  contributions,  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  units  in  the 
community  or  communities  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  agency  which  are  in  use  (or 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  placed  in 
use)  as  low-income  housing  In  private  ac- 
commodations under  this  section,  taking  into 
account  the  terms  of  the  leases  under  which 
the  units  are  (or  wlU  be)  so  used.  Also,  thU 
subsection  would  sUte  that  contracta  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  public  housing 
agency  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment  or  reimbursement  of  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  administering  enUty  in  carrying  out 
functions  under  section  8. 

Subsection  (e)  woxUd  authorize  a  public 
housing  agancy  to  ptirchase  any  structure 
containing  one  or  more  dwelUng  uniu  leased 


to  provide  low-Income  housing  in  private 
accommodations  under  this  section  few  the 
purpose  of  reselling  the  structure  to  the 
tenant  or  tenants  occupying  units  aggregat- 
ing In  value  at  least  80  percent  of  the  struc- 
ture's total  value.  This  paragraph  also  would 
provide  that  any  such  resale  may  be  made  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6(g)  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (f)  would  make  the  provisions 
of  subsections  6(e)  and  6(d)  of  the  Act  In- 
applicable to  low-income  housing  in  private 
accommodations  provided  under  section  8, 
and  to  housing  purchased  (or  in  the  process 
of  purchase)  by  the  public  housing  agency 
for  resale  to  tenants  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (e). 

Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
direct  the  SecreUry,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  to  provide  asslsUnce  for  the  con- 
struction or  subsUntlal  rehabuiutlon  of 
housing  for  low-Income  families  vmder  the 
Act  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Such  housing  would  have  to  be 
located  In  housing  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
there  Is  not,  and  not  likely  to  be,  an  adequate 
supply  of  existing  housing  sulUble  to  the 
needs  of  low-income  families,  except  that 
newly  constructed  or  substantlaUy  rehablll- 
Uted  housing  for  low-income  families  could 
be  located  In  other  areas  If  such  areas  met 
standards  establtehed  by  regulaUons  of  the 
Secretary. 

Paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  subeectlon  (g)  would 
provide  that,  notwlthsUndlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  asslsUnce  for  the  con- 
struction or  subsUntlal  rehablMUtlon  of 
housing  for  low-Income  families  pursuant  to 
this  subsecMon  shall  be  provided  through 
contracts  with  owners  who  agree  to  construct 
or  subsUntUlly  rehablUUte  low-Income 
housing  m  which  some  or  all  of  the  units  (as 
agreed  to  by  the  owner  and  the  Secretary) 
shall  be  avaUable  for  occupancy  by  low- 
income  families.  f       j      j'     uw 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  make,  and  to  con- 
tract to  make,  asslsUnce  paymenU  to  owners 
in  such  amounts  and  imder  such  clrrum- 
stMces  as  are  prescribed  In  this  subsection 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  would  de- 
fine, for  purposes  of  this  subsectton  the  term 
low-Income  family  to  mean  any  famUy  who 
pursuant  to  crlterU  and  procedures  estab-' 
llahed  by  the  Secretary,  has  been  certified  to 
have  a  gross  annual  Income  which  U  not 
more  than  four  times  the  annual  fair  market 
rental  as  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary  for 
existing  housing  m  the  housing  area  for  a 
dweumg  unit  sulUWe  In  size  to  the  housing 
needs  of  such  famUy  and  would  define  the 
term  'owner'  to  mean  any  private  person  or 
entity  having  the  legal  right  to  lease  or  sub- 
lease newly  constructed  or  substanttaUy  re- 
habUlUted  dwelling  units  as  described  m  this 
subsection  and  may  Include  a  public  houslM 
agency.  • 

Paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
direct  that  the  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  owner  shall  provide  that  all 
ownership,  management  and  maintenance 
responslbUttles  and  expenses  shall  be  as- 
sumed by  the  owner;  shaU  esubllsh  the 
maximum  monthly  rent  (Including  utilities 
and  all  maintenance  and  management  serv- 
ice charges)  which  the  owner  shaU  receive 
per  dwelling  unit  with  respect  to  which 
monthly  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  nxunber  and 
size  (by  bedrooms)  of  the  dwelling  uniu 
with  respect  to  which  such  assistance  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made,  and  the  length  of 
time  for  which  such  assistance  paymenu  ar« 
to  be  made. 

Paragraph  (4)  (B)(1)  of  subeecUon  (g) 
would  provide  that  the  maximum  monthly 
rent  shall  not  exceed  the  fair  market  rental 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  modest  new- 
ly constructed  rental  housing  in  the  bous- 
ing area,  except  that  maximum  reau  not  in 
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excess  of  10  per  centum  above  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental  may  be  contracted  for  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  additional 
amount  Is  required  to  provide  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

Paragraph  (4)  (B)(2)  of  subsection  (g) 
would  provide  that  assistance  payments  shall 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  nx>re  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  dwelling  units  In  any  sin- 
gle structure  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Secretary. 

Paragraph  (4)  (B)(3)  of  subsection  (g) 
would  direct  the  Secretary  not  to  contract 
to  make  assistance  payments  with  respect  to 
a  dwelling  unit  for  a  term  of  less  than  one 
month  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  months  and  would  provide  that  such 
term  may  be  renewable  except  that  no  re- 
newal shall  result  In  a  total  term  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  forty  months. 

Paragraph  (4)(C)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
direct  that  the  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  owner  shall  provide  that  as- 
slsUnce  payments  may  be  made  only  with 
respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  occupied  by  a  fam- 
ily who  was  certified  as  a  low-income  family 
at  the  time  it  entered  into  a  dwelling  unit 
with  respect  to  which  assistance  payments 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  and  whose 
current  gross  annual  income  is  not  more 
than  four  times  the  annual  rental  of  the 
dwelling  unit  occupied  by  it. 

Paragraph  4(D)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
provide  that  the  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  owner  may  provide  for  ad- 
justment In  the  maximum  rents  in  amount* 
not  greater  than  the  amount  of  Increases  or 
decreases  over  the  same  period  of  time  In 
the  fair  market  rental  established  for  the 
housing  area  for  slmUar  sizes  and  types  of 
dwelling  units  to  the  extent  such  increases 
or  decreases  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  expense  of  owning  and  maintain- 
ing the  dwelling  units  covered  by  the  con- 
tract or.  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  formula. 

Paragraph  (4)  (E)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
provide  that  no  other  assistance  under  the 
Act  and  no  loans  or  insurance  under  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  made 
available  with  respect  to  any  structure  con- 
taining dwelling  units  for  which  assistance 
payments  are  contracted  to  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
limit  the  maximum  amount  of  the  monthly 
assistance  payment  with  respect  to  any 
dwelling  unit  to  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  differ- 
ence between  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  gross  annual  Income  of 
the  famUy  occupying  the  dwelling  unit  and 
the  maximum  monthly  rent  which  the  con- 
tract provides  that  the  owner  Is  to  receive 
for  the  unit:  or  (2)  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  utUlty  charges 
attributable  to  the  dwelling  unit  (whether  or 
not  such  charges  are  Included  la  the 
monthly  rent)  and  the  maximum  monthly 
rent  which  the  contract  provides  that  the 
owner  Is  to  receive  for  the  unit. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
provide  that  subsection  3(1>  through  3(6). 
the  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  section 
5(aK  and  section  8.  would  not  apply  to  con- 
tracts for  assutance  entered  Into  under  thla 
subsection,  except  that  the  term  "famUy"  or 
"families"  as  used  In  this  subsection  would 
Include  single  persons  who  are  Included  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  section  3. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (g)  would 
provide  that  applications  for  contracts  for 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  evalu- 
ated by  him.  and  that.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  an  Insuffl- 
cl«it  ntimber  of  applications  to  provide  ade- 
quate competition  or  suitable  sites,  the 
Secretary  may  advertise  for  propooals. 


Section  9 — Annual  contributions  /or  openx- 
tion  of  loir-income  housing  projects 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  annual  contributions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  contributions  authorized  under 
section  5(a)  of  the  Act,  to  public  bousing 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  low-Income 
housing  projects  owned  by  them.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  embody  the  pro- 
visions for  annual  contributions  for  operat- 
ing subsidy  In  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment,  which  contract  could  Include  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  not  make  any  annual  contribu- 
tions to  a  public  housing  agency  for  the 
operation  of  low-income  housing  In  any  year 
unless  the  aggregate  rentals  collected  for 
such  year  from  families  residing  In  the  dwell- 
ing units  owned  by  that  agency  are  not  less 
than  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  sum 
of  the  Incomes  of  all  such  families  but  in  no 
event  could  the  rental  charged  for  an  Indi- 
vidual dwelling  unit  exceed  the  sum  of  that 
part  of  the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest 
which  the  public  housing  agency  Is  obligated 
to  pay  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  project  and 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  project  attributable  to  the  dwell- 
ing unit  or.  In  the  case  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing In  private  accommodations  provided  un- 
der section  8  of  the  Act,  the  rental  which  the 
owner  receives  for  the  dwelling  unit  plus  the 
cost  of  utilities  and  necessary  services  not  In- 
cluded In  such  rental. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, from  the  amounts  authorized  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  Act,  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  under  this 
section  aggregating  not  more  than  per 

year. 

Section  10 — General  provisions 
Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, In  carrying  out  the  Act,  to  prepare  and 
submit  annual  budget  programs  as  provided 
for  wholly  owned  Oovernment  Corporations 
by  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Control  Act 
and  to  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts 
to  be  audited  annually  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  all  re- 
ceipts and  assets  of  the  SecreUry  under  the 
Act  shall  be  available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  act  as  depositories,  cus- 
todians, and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary, 
and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  reim- 
burse any  such  bank  for  such  services  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
Section  11 — Financing  loic-income  housing 
projects 
Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that,  where 
obligations  Issued  by  a  public  housing  agency 
In  connection  with  low-Income  housing  proj- 
ects are  secured  by  a  pledge  of  loans,  annual 
contributions,  or  both  with  respect  to  such 
obligations,  and  bear  or  are  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  that  they  are  so 
secured,  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  would  back  the  guarantee, 
which  would  be  Incontestable  In  the  bands 
of  a  bearer. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  public 
housing  agency  obligations  (Including  in- 
terest thereon)  issued  by  public  housing 
agencies  in  connection  with  low-income 
housing  projects  and  the  Income  from  such 
projects  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal  tAxes 
whether  paid  by  such  agencies  or  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  12 — Labor  standards 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  contracts  for 

lo*ns.   annual   contributions,   sale,   or   lease 

pursuant  to  the  Act,  other  than  under  the 

authority  of  ^ectlon  8  of  the  Aot,  to  Include 


a  provUIon  requiring  that  not  leas  than  the 
wages  prevailing  In  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined or  adopted  (subsequent  to  a  determi- 
nation under  applicable  SUte  or  local  Uw) 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  to  all  archi- 
tects, technical  engineers,  draftsmen,  and 
technicians  employed  In  the  development, 
and  to  all  maintenance  laborers  employed  In 
the  operation,  of  low-Income  bouslns 
projects.  * 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  any  contract 
for  loans,  annual  contributions,  sale,  or  lease 
pursuant  to  the  Act  to  Include  a  provision 
that  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  In  the 
development  of  a  project  designed  for  resi- 
dential use  for  twelve  or  more  famUles  in- 
cluding a  project  for  the  use  of  privately 
buUt  housing  In  any  case  where  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  public  housing  agency  and  the 
buUder  or  sponsor  enter  Into  an  agreement 
for  such  use  before  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation Is  commenced,  shall  not  be  paid  less 
than  the  wages  prevaUlng  In  the  locality,  as 
predetermined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It  also  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  require  certification 
as  to  compliance  before  making  any  payment 
under  the  contract. 

Section  13 — Termination  of  authority  to 
enter  into  new  contracts 

This  section  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary could  not  enter  Into  any  new  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  arrangements 
with  respect  to  low-income  housing  projects 
the  acquisition  or  development  of  which  Is 
Initiated  after  December  31.  1976.  nor  after 
that  date  could  he  amend  existing  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  arrangements  to  permit 
the  construction  or  lease  of  additional  dwell- 
ing unlU.  but  the  Secretary  could  enter  Into 
new  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  modernization  or 
rehabilitation  of  low-income  housing  ac- 
quired or  developed  prior  to  that  date. 
Section  302— Applicability  of  rental 
requirement 

This  section  would  provide  that.  If  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  by  section  301  of  the  Aot 
would  require  the  establishment  of  any  In- 
creased rental  for  any  family  which  occupies 
a  low-Income  housing  unit  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  amendments,  the  required  ad- 
justment would  be  made  as  follows:  (1)  an 
Increase  equal  to  one  half  the  Increased  rent 
would  become  effective  at  the  time  the  public 
housing  agency  makes  the  first  review  of  the 
family's  Income  pursuant  to  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  which  occurs  at  least  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments, 
and  (2)  the  family's  rent  would  be  Increased 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  rental  charge  re- 
quired under  this  Act  when  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  makes  Its  next  review  of  the 
family's  Income.  This  section  also  would  pro- 
vide that  rent  increases  would  be  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  the  Income  re- 
view takes  place. 

Section  303 — Exemption  of  certain  projects 
from  rental  formula 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In  lieu 
of  the  rental  or  Income  contribution  provi- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  by  section  301  of  the  Act, 
to  approve  ( 1 )  the  use  of  special  schedules  of 
required  payments  for  participants  In  mutual 
help  housing  projects  who  contribute  Ubor, 
land,  or  materials  to  the  development  of  such 
projects,  or  (2)  the  continued  use  of  special 
schedules  of  required  payments  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  homebuyers  In  occu- 
pancy In  homeownershlp  opportunity  proj- 
ects under  lease-purchase  type  contracts  on 
the  effective  date  of  title  m. 


Section  304 — Repeal  of  specification  require- 
ments in  construction  contracts 

This  section  would  repeal  section  815  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1B64. 

Section    305 — Retroactive    repeal    of    section 
I0{j) 

This  section  would  amend  section  206(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  19«1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  agree  with  a  public  housing 
agency  to  amend  outstanding  contracts  for 
annual  contributions  which  contained  the 
provision  prescribed  In  section  10(J)  so  as 
to  delete  such  provision  and  waive  any  rights 
of  the  United  States  under  such  provision. 
Section  306 — i4men<lment  to  National  Bank 
Act 

ThJs  section  would  affect  several  amend- 
ments to  section  6136  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  US.C.  24). 
Section  307 — Amendment  to  Lanham  Act 
ThU  section  would  amend  section  606(b) 
of  the  Lanham  Act  by  striking  out  all  of  the 
first    sentence    following    the    parenthetical 
phrase  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 
Section  308 — Effective  date  of  title  III 
This  section  would  provide  that  Title  III 
of  the  Act  would  be  effective  at  such  date 
or   dates   as   prescribed   by  the   Secretary  of 
Housmg   and   Urban   Development,   but   not 
later     than    six     months    after    enactment 
thereof. 

rEOKRAL   MOBTCAOB  roaiCLOSmiE  ACT 

Section  401.  Short  title 
This  section  would  provide  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Mortgage  Fore- 
closure Act." 

Section  402.  Statement  of  findings 

ThU  section  would  set  forth  the  following 
Congressional  findings: 

(1)  that  disparate  state  foreclosure  laws 
have  Inhibited  the  free  fiow  of  mortgage 
money  to  homeowners  In  many  States  and 
have  burdened  Federal  programs  Involving 
real  estate  mortgages; 

(2)  that  delays  In  foreclosures  have  caused 
vandalism,  depreciation  and  related  costs; 

(3)  that  delays  In  foreclosure  have  re- 
mlted  In  "equity  skimming"; 

(4)  that  foreclosure  costs  are  excessive  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation; 

(6)  that  a  uniform,  less  expensive  and 
more  expeditious  foreclosure  procedure  would 
fekcllltate  the  nationwide  secondary  mortgage 
markets  and  would  remove  burdens  on  Inter- 
state commerce; 

(6)   that  this  Act  would  provide  a  less  ex- 
pensive   and    more    expeditious    foreclosure 
procedure  which  would  reduce  litigation  In 
the  courts  and  promote  general  welfare. 
Section  403.  Definitions 

(a)  "Mortgage"  would  mean  any  formal 
Instrument  under  which  real  property  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  lien  to  sectu*  payment  of  money. 
Including  an  Installment  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  real  property.        » 

(b)  "Mortgage  agreement"  would  mean 
the  note  and  mortgage,  deed  of  trust  or  other 
instruoient.  Including  any  Instnmient  In- 
corporated by  reference  therein. 

(c)  "Mortgagee"  would  mean  the  obligee 
or  obligees  named  In  the  mortgage  agree- 
ment, and  their  successors  and  assigns. 

(d)  "Holder"  would  mean  the  current 
owner  of  the  Indebtedness  secured  by  the 
mortgage. 

(e)  "Mortgagor"  would  mean  the  obligor 
named  In  the  mortgage  agreement  and,  un- 
less the  context  otherwise  Indicated,  would 
Include  the  current  owner  of  record  of  the 
mortgaged  property. 

(f)  "Person"  would  Include  any  Individual, 
association,  partnership,  corporation  or  or- 
ganization. 

(g)  "Record"  and  "records"  would  include 


"register"  and  "registered"  In  order  to  cover 
torrens  systems. 

(h)  "Security  property"  woiUd  mean  the 
real  property  and  other  property  subject  to 
the    mortgage. 

( 1 )  "State"  would  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  *  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  territories  and  possessions,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(J)  "County"  would  mean  county  as  de- 
fined In  1  use.  i  3. 

Section  404.  Mortgages  Subject  to  this  Act 
This  section  would  provide  that  the  Act 
would  cover  mortgages  made,  owned,  Insured 
or  guaranteed.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  the 
United  states.  Mortgages  executed  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  would  be  cov- 
ered, provided  the  default  upon  which  fore- 
closure Is  based  occurred  subsequent  to  en- 
actment. 

Section  405.  Designation  of  Foreclosure 
Commissioner 

This  section  would  provide  that  a  Federal 
foreclosure  remedy  Is  created  by  authorizing 
a  nonjudicial  power  of  sale.  This  section 
would  provide  that  the  mortgage  agreement 
may  designate  a  "foreclosure  commissioner" 
to  conduct  the  foreclosure,  and  that  the 
mortgagee  may  designate  the  foreclosure 
commissioner  whether  or  not  one  Is  desig- 
nated In  the  mortgage  agreement. 

The  foreclosure  commissioner  would  be 
required  to  be  a  resident  of  the  State  In 
which  the  security  property  Is  located,  or  If 
not  a  natural  person,  the  foreclosure  com- 
missioner would  be  required  to  be  duly  au- 
thorized to  transact  business  in  such  State. 
The  person  or  entity  selected  by  the  mort- 
gagees would  be  required,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  mortgagee,  to  be  responsible,  finan- 
cially sound  and  competent  to  conduct  the 
foreclosure.  An  employee  could  not  be  se- 
lected, TTie  mortgagee  would  be  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  any  judgment  obtained 
against  the  foreclosure  commissioner  based 
upon  wrongful  performance  of  the  foreclos- 
ure commissioner's  duties.  Where  the  fore- 
closure commissioner  is  to  be  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  a  local 
government,  the  foreclosure  commissioner 
may  be  designated  by  title  or  position  rather 
than  name. 

Section  406.  Prerequisites  to  foreclosure 
This  section  would  provide  that  fore- 
closure may  be  commenced  upon  breach  of  a 
covenant  or  condition  of  the  mortgage  agree- 
ment for  which  foreclosure  Is  authorized, 
provided  that  no  foreclosure  proceeding  has 
been  separately  Instituted  by  the  mortgagee 
other  than  under  this  Act,  and  provided  that 
there  Is  pending  no  action  on  the  debt.  This 
section  would  permit  simultaneous  suit  to 
appoint  a  receiver,  obtain  mortgagee  in 
possession  status,  or  obtain  relief  under  an 
assignment  of  rents. 

Section  407.  Notice  of  default  and  foreclosure 
sale 
This  section  would  require  that  a  notice 
of  default  and  foreclosure  sale  be  subscribed 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  foreclosure 
commissioner,  and  set  forth  the  following 
Information : 

(a)  the  names  of  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage,  original  mortgagee  and  the  ori- 
ginal mortgagor; 

(b)  the  street  address  or  description  of 
the  location  of  the  security  property,  and  a 
description  of  the  security-property,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  Is  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
sufficient  to  Identify  the  property  to  be  sold; 

(c)  the  date  of  the  mortgage,  the  office  in 
which  the  mortgage  is  recorded,  and  the  liber 
and  folio  or  other  description  of  the  location 
of  recordation  of  the  mortgage; 

(d)  the  faUure  to  make  payment.  In- 
cluding the  due  date  of  the  earliest  payment 
remaining  wholly  unpaid  as  of  the  date  the 


notice  Is  subscribed,  or  the  description  of 
other  default  or  defaults  upon  which  fore- 
closure Is  based,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
secured  Indebtedness: 

(e)  the  date,  time  and  place  of  the  fore- 
closure sale: 

(f)  a  statement  that  the  foreclostire  Is 
being  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
that  objections  and  a  written  request  for  a 
meeting  may  be  made  In  accordance  with 
subsection  411(b); 

(g)  the  types  of  costa,  If  any,  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser  upon  transfer  of  title; 

(h)  the  amount  and  method  of  deposit 
to  be  required  at  the  foreclosure  sale,  the 
time  and  method  of  payment  of  the  balance 
Of  the  foreclosure  purchase  price,  and  other 
terms  of  sale  which  the  foreclosure  commis- 
sioner deems  appropriate. 
Section  408.  Commencement  of  foreclosure 

This  section  wotild  provide  that  the  fore- 
closure commissioner  shall  commence  fore- 
closure upon  request  of  the  mortgagee  pro- 
vided the  prerequisites  to  foreclosure  set 
forth  In  section  406  are  satisfied,  by  serving 
a  notice  of  default  and  foreclosure  sale  In 
accordance  with  section  409. 
Section  409.  Service  of  notice  of  default  and 
foreclosure  sale 
This  section  would  provide  that  the  fore- 
closure commissioner  shall  serve  a  notice  of 
default  and  foreclosure  sale  by  publication, 
mailing  and  posting  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  notice 
to  be  published  once  a  week  during  three 
successive  calendar  weeks  with  last  date  of 
publication  not  lees  than  four  nor  more  than 
twelve  days  prior  to  sale.  The  newspaper 
In  which  publication  Is  made  would  be 
required  to  have  general  circulation  in  the 
county  m  which  the  security  property  Is 
located,  and  to  have  circulation,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  conducive  to  achieving  notice  by 
publication.  In  the  event  no  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  Is  available,  the  section 
would  require  posting  In  three  public  places. 
Subsection  (b)  woxUd  require  mailing 
notice  by  certified  or  registered  mall,  postage 
prepaid  and  return  receipt  requested,  to  the 
following  persons : 

( 1 )  the  owner  of  record  u  the  record  exlsta 
forty -five  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  fore- 
closure sale; 

(2)  the  original  mortgagor  and  subsequent 
mortgagors  of  record  except  those  released; 

(3)  with  respect  to  one-  to  fotir-famlly 
residential  properties,  any  other  person 
known  to  the  holder  ol  the  mortgage  to 
be  In  lawful  poeesslon; 

(4)  all  lienors  of  record  as  the  record  exlsta 
forty-days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the 
foreclosure  sale. 

Notices  under  (l),  (2)  and  (3)  aboTe 
would  be  required  to  be  mailed  at  least 
twenty-one  days  prior  to  date  of  forecloeure 
sale,  and  notices  under  (4)  above  would  be 
required  to  be  mailed  at  least  ten  days  prior 
to  date  of  foreclosure  sale.  Notice  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  whether  or  not  received. 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  that  a  copy 
of  the  notice  be  posted  .^n  a  prominent  place 
on  the  security  prc^jerty  at  least  seven  days 
prior  to  foreclosure  sale,  except  where: 

(1)  the  foreclosure  commissioner  has  re- 
ceived return  recelpte  for  all  notices  maUed 
under  subsection  (b)  except  these  maUed  to 
lienors:  or 

(2)  the  foreclosure  commissioner  deter- 
mines that  p>ostlng  would  cause  a  breach  of 
the  peace;  or 

(3)  all  persons  to  be  mailed  notice,  except 
lienors,  request  In  writing  that  notice  not  be 
posted;  or 

(4)  the  property  Is  vacant. 

Section  410.  Pre-sale  reinstatement 

This  section  would  require  that  the  fore- 
closure be  cancelled  In  the  event  the  mortga- 
gor tenders  payment  of  all  Installments  past 
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due  or  curaa  a  non-monetAry  default  upon 
which  foreclosure  is  baaed,  and  tenders  the 
expenses  of  foreclosure,  except  that  the  fore- 
closure commlssioaer  shall  have  discretion 
not  to  cancel  a  foreclosure  when  the  current 
mortgagor  has  on  two  or  more  occasions  pre- 
viously so  required  a  foreclosure  to  be 
cancelled. 

Section  4tt.  Adjournment;  objections  to 
foreclosure 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the 
foreclosure  commissioner  shall  act  as  a  fidu- 
ciary to  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee 
and  shall  conduct  the  foreclosure  in  a  man- 
ner fair  to  both.  The  foreclosure  commis- 
sioner would  be  required  to  attend  the  fore- 
closure sale  and  would  be  authorized  x) 
adjourn  the  sale  to  a  later  hour  In  the  same 
day  without  further  giving  of  notice,  or  to 
adjourn  the  foreclosure  sale  for  not  less  than 
nine  nor  more  than  twenty-four  days  in 
which  case  revised  notice  would  be  served  by 
publication  and  mailing. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
foreclosure  commissioner  would  review  any 
objections  to  foreclosure  sale,  and  would 
meet  with  the  mortgagor  upon  written  re- 
quest. The  foreclosure  commissioner  could 
request  a  representative  of  the  mortgagee 
to  attend  such  meeting. 

Section  412.  Conduct  of  sale 
This  section  would  require  that  the  fore- 
closure sale  not  be  held  earlier  than  sixty 
days  after  the  due  date  of  the  earliest  Install- 
ment wholly  unpaid  or  the  earliest  occur- 
rence of  any  uncured  non-monetary  default, 
with  respect  to  one-  to  four-family  residen- 
tial properties  except  those  which  are  vacant. 
Foreclosure  would  be  required  to  be  at  public 
auction  at  a  location  where  real  estate  auc- 
tions are  customarily  held,  or  at  a  courthouse. 
or  at  the  property.  The  foreclosure  commis- 
sioner would  be  prohibited  from  bidding  but 
would  be  permitted  to  receive  written  one- 
price  bids  and  to  serve  as  auctioneer. 
Section  413.  Foreclosure  costs 
This  section  would  provide  that  the  follow- 
ing costs  be  paid  from  the  sale  proceeds  be- 
fore any  other  claim  is  paid : 

(1)  advertising  expenses,  postage  and  other 
out-of-pocKet  expenses  of  giving  notice  by 
publication  and  maU: 

(2)  mileage,  at  the  rate  provided  in  28 
U.S.C.  ;  1921.  for  posting  notices  and  con- 
ducting sale: 

(3)  reasonable  costs  actually  Incurred  in 
any  necessary  title  search; 

(4)  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  record  docu- 
ments: and 

(5)  a  commission  as  authorized  by  Joint 
regulations  of  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrators  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Section  414.  Disposition  of  Sale  Proceeds 
This  section  woiUd  provide  that  money 
realized  from  a  foreclosiire  sale  be  applied 
to  costs  of  foreclosure,  then  to  any  Hens  prior 
to  the  mortgage  which  are  required  to  be 
paid,  then  to  advancements  for  taxes  and  as- 
sessments and  expenditures  for  the  necessary 
protection  of  the  secxirlty  property,  then  to 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  then  to  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  mortgage,  then  to  payment  of 
Jimlor  llenholders  in  order  of  priority,  then 
to  the  mortgagor.  Provision  would  be  made 
for  deposit  of  disputed  funds  with  any  ap- 
propriate State  official  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  foreclosure  conunlssloner  costs  should 
a  lawsTilt  be  necessary  to  determine  rights 
to  disputed  fvmds. 

Section  415  Transfer  of  Title  and  Possession 
Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the 
forecloaure  commissioner  shall  deliver  a  deed 
to  tb«  purchaser  and  obtain  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  In  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  sale  of  the  notice  of  default  and 
foreclosure  sale. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
deed  to  the  purchaser  shall  convey  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  mortgagee,  the 
mortgagor  and  others  claiming  through 
them,  without  any  Judicial  proceeding  ancil- 
lary or  supplemental  to  the  foreclosure  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  a  pur- 
chaser at  foreclosure  shall  be  entitled  to  pos- 
session upon  passage  of  title  subject  only  to 
an  Interest  senior  to  that  of  the  mortgage. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  no  right 
of  redemption  or  possession  shall  exist  in  the 
mortgagor  subsequent  to  the  foreclosure  sale. 

Subsection   (e)    would  provide  that  where 
conveyance  is  made  to  the  United  SUtes.  no 
tax   shall   be   imposed   upon   the   foreclosure 
deed  or  the  transfer  of  title. 
Section  416.  Record  of  Foreclosure  and  Sale 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the  fore- 
closure commissioner  shall  Include  In  recitals 
of  the  deed  to  the  purchaser,  or  prepare  an 
affidavit,  respectmg: 

(1)  the  fact  that  the  mortgage  was  made, 
owned,  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  In  whole  or  in  part; 

(2)  the  particulars  of  service  of  notice: 

(3)  the  conformity  of  the  conduct  of  the 
foreclosure  sale  with  the  terms  of  the  notice: 

(4)  a  correct  statement  of  foreclosure 
costs; 

(5)  the  name  of  the  successful  bidder  and 
amount  of  successful  bid. 

Subsection  (b)  would  reqiUre  that  the  fore- 
closure deed,  the  foreclosure  commissioner 
affidavit,  and  any  other  Instruments  neces- 
sary to  be  recorded  shall  be  accepted  for  rec- 
ordation. 

Section  417.  Protection  of  properties 

This  section  would  provide  that  in  the 
event  the  security  property  after  default  be- 
comes vacant,  the  mortgagee  would  be  en- 
titled to  take  reasonable  steps  to  secure  the 
property  against  fire,  vandalism  and  similar 
risks,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  property 
by  peaceable  entry  until  one  of  the  following 
events  occurs:  (1)  the  mortgagor  demands 
and  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  Intention 
to  take  Immediate  possession;  (11)  a  fore- 
closure Is  commenced  under  State  law;  (111) 
foreclosure  under  this  Act  is  completed:  or 
(Iv)  foreclosure  Is  cancelled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 410. 

Secflon  418.  Computation  of  time 
This  section  would  define  the  method  of 
computation  of  time  to  include  the  day  from 
which  any  period  Is  calculated  and  the  day 
on  which  any  event  or  action  to  be  taken 
occurs. 

Section  419.  Separability 
This  section  would  provide  that  If  any  part 
of  the  Act  shall  be  adjudged  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  mvalld.  such 
Judgment  shall  not  impair  the  remainder  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2509.  A  bill  to  name  structure  S-5A 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District,  located  in  Palm 
Beach  County.  Fla.,  as  the  "W.  Turner 
Wallls  Pumping  Station"  In  memory  of 
the  late  W.  Turner  Wallls,  the  first  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  chief  engineer  for 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee onPublic  Works. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  name 
structure  S-5A  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
located  in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla..  as 
the  "W.  Turner  Wallls  Pumping  Station" 
In  memory  of  the  late  W.  Turner  Wallis, 


the  first  secretary -treasurer  and  chief 
engineer  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District. 

Turner  Wallls,  a  native  of  Clarksburg 
W.  Va.,  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  civil  engineering  from  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  and  came  to  Florida 
in  1920  to  engage  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. After  many  years  of  experience  in 
south  Florida,  especially  in  the  Florida 
Everglades,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
secretary-treasurer  and  chief  engineer 
for  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District  in  July  1949. 

With  his  wealth  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  and  related  water  prob- 
lems of  the  region,  gained  by  years  of 
varied  acUvitles.  Turner  Wallls  was  ex- 
tremely infiuential  in  getting  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control 
project  off  to  an  early  and  progressive 
start  on  construction  of  works  so  vital 
and  necessary  for  the  protecticwi  of  life 
and  property  and  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  residents  and  visitors  with- 
in the  area  of  the  district. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
W.  Turner  Wallis  be  posthumously  hon- 
ored for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  the  project,  and  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  district  that  his  contributions  be 
properly  recognized  by  dedicating  a 
major  project  faciUty  in  his  honor.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  this  biU  today  and 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  early  favor- 
able attention  of  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2510.  A  bUl  to  create  an  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
orncB  or  noxxAL  procurxmcnt  policy  act 

or    1973 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  that  represents  the 
first  step  in  a  major  legislative  campaign 
about  to  be  started  by  my  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Procurement  to  re- 
form the  Federal  procurement  process. 

Senator  Roth,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee,  joins  me  in 
sponsoring  this  act  to  create  an  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy — OFPP— 
the  No.  1  recommendation  made  by  the 
Congressional  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  on  which  I  served. 
Since  the  Commission  report  was  deliv- 
ered to  Congress  at  the  start  of  this  year, 
much  has  transpired  to  crystallize  the 
legislation.  Bills  have  been  introduced 
and,  in  the  House,  Chairman  HoLinrLD 
has  already  completed  extensive  hearings 
on  OFPP  issues. 

Now  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  take  up 
its  part  in  reforming  a  process  that  con- 
sumes nearly  40  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  through  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  and  grants. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  re- 
fiects  the  latest  developments  elicited  by 
House  hearings  and  executive  branch  re- 
action. It  provides  a  new  baseline  for 
moving  towai*ds  a  central  authority  to 
guide  and  direct  Federal  procurement 
policies  and  regulations.  In  place  of  frag- 
mented and  Inconsistent  procurement 
authority  and  practices,  it  seeks  to  sub- 
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stitute  a  central  focus  for  tcUcing  a  hard 
look  at  policies,  regulations,  procedures 
and  focus  on  a  governmentwlde  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows : 

8.  2610 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatix^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  of  1978." 

DECLAXATIOIf   OF  POUCT 

Sxc.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy,  ef- 
ficiency, and  effectiveness  in  the  procure- 
ment of  goods,  services  and  facilities  by  and 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by — 

(1)  establishing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  will  require  the  Oovernment 
to  acquire  goods,  services,  and  facilities  of 
the  requisite  quaUty  and  within  the  time 
needed  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost,  utiliz- 
ing competition  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable; 

(2)  Improving  the  quality,  efficiency, 
econcnny,  and  performance  of  Oovernment 
procurement  organizations  and  personnel; 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  procurement 
and  related  activities; 

(4)  avoiding  or  eliminating  imnecessary  or 
redundant  requirements  placed  on  contrac- 
tor and  Federal  procurement  officials; 

(6)  Identifying  gaps,  omissions,  or  incon- 
sistencies In  procurement  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives  and  in  other  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives,  relating  to  or  affecting  pro- 
curement; 

(8)  achieving  greater  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity whenever  appropriate.  In  procure- 
ment procedures; 

(7)  coordination  procurement  policies  and 
programs  of  the  several  departments  and 
agencies; 

(8)  conforming  procurement  policies  and 
programs,  whenever  appropriate,  to  other  es- 
tablished Oovernment  policies  and  pro- 
grams; 

(9)  minimizing  possible  disruptive  effects 
of  Oovernment  procurement  on  particular 
industries,  areas,  or  occupations; 

(10)  improving  understanding  of  Oovern- 
ment procurement  laws  and  policies  within 
the  Oovernment  and  by  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals doing  business  with  the  Oovern- 
ment; 

(11)  promoting  fair  dealing  and  equitable 
relationships  among  the  parties  in  Oovern- 
ment contracting;  and 

(12)  otherwise  promoting  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  in  Oovernment  pro- 
curement organizations  and  operations. 

mrotNos  AND  ptnposK 

8»c.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  the  pro- 
curement of  property  and  services  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  will  be  Improved  by  estab- 
lishing an  organization  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  and  direction  over  procurement 
policies  and  regulations. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
an  office  to  provide  overall  leadership  and  di- 
rection for  the  development  of  procurement 
policies  and  regulations  for  executive  agen- 
cies in  implementation  of  procurement 
statutes. 

oxrufTnoMS 

Sbc.  4.  As  \iaed  In  this  Aet — 

( 1 )  the  term  "executive  agency"  means  an 
executive  department  as  defined  In  section 


101  of  Utle  6.  United  SUtee  Code,  an  Inde- 
pendent esUblUhment  as  defined  by  section 
104  of  Utle  6.  United  States  Code  (except 
that  it  abaU  not  Include  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office),  a  military  department  as 
defined  by  section  102  of  UUe  6.  United  States 
Code,  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(2)  the  term  "Office"  means  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Admmistrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy. 

omcx  or  rxDiKAL  paocuxcicKirr  pouct 
Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Exeoutlve  Office  of  the  President  an  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curenaent  PoUcy.  Functions  exercised  by  the 
Office  shall  be  subject  to  such  policies  and 
directives  as  the  President  shall  deem  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  an  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy,  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
designate  and  shall  be  Acting  Administrator 
during  the  absence  or  disabUity  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and.  unless  the  President  shall 
designate  another  officer  of  the  Government, 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Office. 

ruNcnoNS 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
overall  guidance  and  direction  of  procure- 
ment policy,  and  to  the  extent  he  considers 
appropriate  and  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  executive  agencies, 
shall  prescribe  policies  and  regulations  which 
shall  be  followed  by  executive  agencies  (A) 
In  the  procurement  of — 

(1)  property  other  than  real  property  In 
being; 

(2)  services,  mcludlng  research  and  de- 
velopment;  and 

(3)  construction,  alteration,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  real  property;  and  (B)  In 
providing  for  or  In  connection  with  pro- 
curement of  items  specified  in  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  above,  to  the  extent  required  for  per- 
formance of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
However,  in  the  case  of  programs  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  this  authority  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  procxirement  con- 
trary to  State  and  local  laws.  Also,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  under  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  procurement  by  or  for  a  mili- 
tary department  only  when  payable  from 
appropriated  funds. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator 
shall  Include  the  following: 

(1)  monitoring  and  revising  as  necessary 
policies  and  regulations  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Federal  government  and  its  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  in  providing  goods  and 
services  required  to  meet  public  needs; 

(2)  monitoring  and  revising  as  necessary 
policies  and  regulations  to  protect  the  In- 
terests and  integrity  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  In  the  proc\irement  of  goods 
and  services; 

(3)  establishing  a  system  of  Government- 
wide  coordinated  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
uniform   procurement   regulations; 

(4)  establishing  criteria  and  procedures 
for  an  effective  method  of  soliciting  the  view- 
points of  Interested  parties  in  the  develop- 
ment of  procurement  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  forms,  and  for  overseeing 
and  upgrading  the  status  of  procurement 
personnel    through    Improved    progranu    for 


recruitment,  training,  career  development, 
and   perfomance  evaluation; 

(S)  q>onsorlng  research  in  procurement 
policies,  regulations,  procedures,  and  forms: 
and 

(8)  guiding  and  directing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  for  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating governmentwlde  procurement  data  to 
meet  the  Informational  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  branch  and  the  private 
sector. 

(c)  In  the  development  of  policies  and  reg- 
ulations to  be  atuhorlzed  cw  prescribed  by 
him,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  executive  agencies  affected  and.  to  the 
extent  feasible,  with  the  consent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  concerned,  shall  designate 
an  executive  agency  or  agencies,  establish 
agency  representatives  or  personnel,  to  so- 
licit the  views  and  the  agreement,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  agencies  affected  on  significant 
changes  in  policies  and  regulations. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  im- 
pair or  interfere  with — 

(1)  the  determination  by  executive  agen- 
cies of  their  need  to  procure,  or  their  use  of, 
property,    services,    or    construction; 

(2)  the  decisions  by  executive  agencies  to 
procure  mdividual  property,  services,  or  con- 
struction, including  the  particular  specifica- 
tions therefor;  and 

(3)  the  procedures  and  forms  used  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies  except  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  effective  Itnple- 
mentatlon  of  policies  and  regulations  au- 
thorized or  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

ADMINISTRATIVK    POWERS 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, m  carrying  out  this  Act.  to — of  the 
Federal.  Stats,  and  local  governments,  and 
to  pay  such  members  (other  than  those  reg- 
ularly employed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment) 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  conunlt- 
tees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator,  compensation  (including 
traveltlme)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  as  provided  in 
the  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  while  such  members  are  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  to  pay  such  members  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  atuhorlzed  by  section  6703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  p>er8ons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently; 

(2)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel  and  facilities  of  State  and 
private  agencies  and  Instrumentalities; 

(3)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  section  665 (b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code: 

(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided  in 
secUon  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  servmg  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Cod«',  for  persona 
In  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently; and 

(5)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shaU  be 
JudlclaUy  noticed. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Administrator, 
each  executive  agency  Is  directed  to — 

(1)  make  lU  services,  personnel,  and  facu- 
lties available  to  the  greatest  practical  extent 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  thla 
act:  and 

(2)  except  when  prohibited  by  law.  furnish 
and  allow  access  to  aU  Information  and  rec- 
ords In  Its  p>oese8sion  which  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine  to  be  neoeaaary  for  tbe 
performance  of  the  functions  of  his  OtBca. 
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8T7B1CISS10N  or  Kxporrs  awd  nrrou&iTtoK  to 
coHcatsas 
Sac.  8.  The  Admlnlstnttor  shall  keep  the 
Congress  and  Its  duly  authorized  commltteea 
fully  and  currently  Informed  or  Its  activities 
including  consideration  of  proposed  changes 
in  procurement  policies  and  regulations,  and 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  annually, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  with  recommendations  for 
amendment  or  repeal  of  existing  laws  or 
adoption  of  new  laws  when  appropriate. 
Neither  the  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, nor  employees  of  the  Office  may 
refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  informa- 
tion to  Congress  or  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees thereof. 

KVTBCT   OH   EXlaiUrO    LAWS 

Sbc.  9.  Authority  under  any  other  law  per- 
mitting an  executive  agency  to  prescribe 
policies,  regulations,  procedures  and  forms 
for  procurement  U  subject  to  the  authority 
conferred  in  this  Act. 

KTTECT    ON    KXXSTIMC    BTCUIATIONS 

S«c.  10.  Procurement  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  or  forms  In  effecr  as  of  the  date 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  effect,  as  modi- 
fled  from  time  to  time,  until  superseded  by 
poUcles.  regulations,  procedures,  or  forms 
promulgated  by  the  Admlnlstraior. 

AUTHORIZATIOW    OF   AnHOPaiATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

OKLXCATION 

Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  may  delegate 
and  authorize  redelegatlon  ot  any  authority 
under  this  Act  to  any  official  in  his  Office  or, 
with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  upon  di- 
rection of  the  President,  to  any  executive 
agency. 

ANWUAL  PAT 

Sec.  13.  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(SO)  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral ProcTirement  PoUcy." 

*ocxaa  TO  xmyokmatioit  bt  coMPraoixai 


Sec.  14  The  Administrator  and  personnel 
In  his  Office  shall  furnish  such  information 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  require  for 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities,  and  for 
this  purpose,  the  Comptroller  General  or  his 
represenUtives  shaU  have  access  to  aU  books 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  Office! 

COOKDLNATION    OF    FEOCaAl.    ASSISTANCE 
POLICIES 

Sec.  15.  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  executive  agencies  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  deslr- 
ablUty  of  authorizing  his  Office,  or  another 
Federal  office  or  agency,  to  provide  overall 
guidance  and  direction  for  Federal  assUtance 
programs  and  the  relationship  of  policies  and 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  contracts 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements  In  carry- 
ing out  such  study,  the  Administrator  shaU 
constUt  with  representatives  of  States  and 
local  governments  and  that  segment  of  the 
public  which  is  actively  engaged  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  performance  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  The  results  of  the  study 
together  with  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative or  sUtutory  changes,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  in  no 
event  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

KXPKALS    AHD    AMEND  MX  NTS 

8*c.  18.  (a)  Section  aoi(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1»4«  f40  \3BC.  481  fc)  )  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing -subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 


Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy."  after  the  comma  foUowlng 
"Administrator.". 

(b)  Section  e02(d)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  (40  VSC. 
474)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (8). 
(19),  and  (20);  by  amending  clause  (12)  to 
read  as  follows : 

'■the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  referred  to  in  section 
201  (a)  (4) .  and  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
any  property  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for 
or  In  connection  with  any  program  of  process- 
ing, manufacture,  production,  or  force  ac- 
count construction:  Prot»«ied,  That  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  that  It  may  deem  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  its  program  and  the  effective  and  ef- 
ficient conduct  of  Its  business,  coordinate  its 
operations  with  the  requirements  of  said 
chapters  and  the  policies  and  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  thereto; 

by  amending  clauses  (13),  (16),  and  (17) 
to  add  at  the  end  'with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  property';  and  by  amending  clause  (16)  by 
striking  out  "construction,  reconstruction, 
and  reconditioning  (Including  outfitting  and 
equipping  incident  to  the  foregoing) ,  the  ac- 
quisition. proc\irement.  operation,  mainte- 
nance, preservation'; " 

(c)  Section  602(c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  US.C.  474)  Is  amended  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  by  Inserting  "except  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procxirement 
Policy  Act.  and"  Immediately  after  "here- 
with". 


By  Mr.  DOLE : 
S.  2511.  A  bill  entitled  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Delivery  Improvement  Act  of  1973. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

RUXAI.    BXAI.TB    CAXX    DEUTEST    IMPKOVEMENT 
ACT    or     1»7S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  task  of 
making  health  care  accessible  to  all 
Americans  has  become  an  issue  of  na- 
tional importance  in  recent  years.  The 
average  American  citizen  is  spending  an 
increasingly  larger  portion  of  his  income 
on  health  care  and  is  justifiably  demand- 
ing better  services  in  return.  In  many 
areas  across  the  country,  improvements 
in  health  technology  and  the  presence 
of  many  highly  skilled  physicians  have 
brought  the  best  in  modem  medical  serv- 
ices. Yet,  at  the  same  time  some  com- 
munities— especially  rxiral  communities — 
face  the  problem  of  a  decreasing  level  of 
health  care. 

The  delivery  of  adequate  health  care 
to  our  rural  populations  is  a  task  which 
is  complicated  by  the  very  nature  of  rural 
communities.  Health  services  must  be 
provided  to  low  density  populations  scat- 
tered over  a  large  geographic  area.  Often 
the  population  is  not  adequate  In  a  given 
community  to  financially  support  a  medi- 
cal staff  and  the  facilities  necessary  to 
provide  quality  medical  care.  As  a  result, 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
and  technicians  are  not  attracted  to  these 
areas  and  health  manpower  problems  de- 
velop. Often  the  nearest  available  health 
care  for  rural  residents  Is  miles  away  and 
public  transportation  Is  also  not  avail- 
able. On  top  of  all  this,  rural  health 
problems  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  rural  populations  have  a  higher  than 
average  percentage  of  elderly  resident* 
and  normally  a  higher  degree  of  poverty. 
Both  the  elderly  and  the  poverty  popula- 


tions present  additional  and  unique 
health  care  problems. 

In  the  past,  the  unique  problems  of 
rural  health  care  delivery  have  not  re- 
ceived the  special  coiulderatlon  they 
deserve  on  Federal  programs.  In  fact, 
the  rural  applicants  for  many  of  the 
Federal  programs  are  at  a  disadvantage 

because  they  lack  the  technical  skill 

the  grantsmanshlp  ability  and  experi- 
ence— necessary  to  draft  competitive  ap- 
plications. In  many  ways,  the  impact  of 
Federal  health  care  programs  has  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  health  care  delivery. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Delivery  Improvement  Act 
of  1973,  is  intended  to  reverse  this  trend 
in  Federal  health  care  legislation.  This 
bill  is  oriented  specifically  toward  the 
unique  needs  of  rural  communities.  It 
would  authorize  the  establishment  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  an  OflBce  of  Rural  Health. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  would  have  the  authority  to 
award  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  to  applicants  who  wish  to 
develop  rural  health  care  delivery  mod- 
els. The  intent  of  this  program  Is  to 
develop  new  models  of  rural  health  care 
and  also  new  components  within  these 
models  which  can  be  adapted  in  other 
rural  communities  across  the  coimtry  so 
that  they  might  too  Improve  their  own 
health  care  delivery  system. 

The  foUowlng  problems  and  issues  im- 
portant to  rural  health  care  are  to  be 
specifically  addressed  in  the  model  de- 
livery projects: 

First.  The  demographic  and  geo- 
graphic characteristics  of  a  rtiral  health 
service  area. 

Second.  The  identification  of  new  and 
innovative  rural  health  care  delivery 
models  and  manner  in  which  these  mod- 
els may  be  utilized  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  sei^^lces  to  rural 
populations. 

Third.  The  identification  and  utiliza- 
tion of  transportation  models  and  com- 
munication systems  to  make  health  care 
more  accessible  to  rural  residents. 

Fourth.  The  methods  of  making  avail- 
able and  the  economic  feasibility  of  using 
bidinonltoring  technology  in  rural  health 
care  delivery  systems. 

Fifth.  The  development  of  health  and 
nutrition  education  programs  in  rural 
areas  as  well  as  continuing  education 
programs  for  health  professionals  serv- 
ing in  these  areas. 

Sixth.  The  development  of  community 
health  planning  and  administration 
mechanisms  and  experimentation  with 
appropriate  linkages  of  these  mecha- 
nisms with  regionalized  health  programs 
and  facilities. 

Seventh.  The  identification  and  utiliza- 
tion of  appropriate  dental  services  for 
rural  areas. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  these  special 
Issues  for  two  reasons.  First,  these  are 
issues  which  are  basic  to  the  rural  health 
care  problems  and  must  be  answered  if 
the  delivery  of  health  services  to  our  rural 
population  Is  to  be  improved.  Secondly, 
developments  and  new  Initiative  on  any 
of  these  issues  can  toe  applied  In  other 
areas,  and  thus  a  much  larger  population 
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than  just  the  residents  of  the  model  com- 
munity can  be  served  by  accomplish- 
ments under  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of 
the  grant  and  loan  program,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfQce  of  Rural  Health  tias 
other  responsibilities  to  help  make  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  resources  more 
available  to  rural  communities.  These 
duties  Include: 

First.  Providing  liaison  among  all 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  health  care  programs  in 
rural  areas. 

Second.  Periodically  evaluating  HEW 
programs  relating  to  health  care  in  rural 
sa"eas  and  recommending  changes  which 
might  be  needed. 

Third.  Coordinating  model  programs 
and  projects  with  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  projects  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  medicine  to  rural 
areas  of  extreme  need. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Im- 
provement Act  of  1973  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $300  million  over  the 
next  3  years  for  assistance  to  rural 
health  delivery  models.  Funds  are  to  be 
provided  for  a  model  project  only  when 
the  Director  of  Rural  Health  has  de- 
termined that  such  assistance  is  likely  to 
further  the  goal  of  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  services  in  a  rural 
area  in  which  such  services  are  not  pres- 
ently available.  Operation  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  reviewed  by  an  11 -mem- 
ber Rural  Health  Care  Advisory  Commit- 
tee respcmslble  for  advising  the  EMrector 
of  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  with  respect 
to  the  overall  pltmning.  policies  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  rural  health  program.  In 
order  to  Insure  that  the  program  is 
realistic  and  focuses  at  providing  resison- 
able  answers  to  rural  health  problems, 
the  projects  are  to  be  developed  with  a 
view  to  becoming  self-sustaining  within 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  rural  health  delivery 
problems  do  exist  and  need  special  con- 
sideration. In  Kansas,  for  example,  54 
percent  of  the  State's  practicing  physi- 
cians are  located  In  the  State's  four  most 
populous  counties  leaving  the  remaining 
46  percent  to  serve  the  other  101  coun- 
ties. A  1972  survey  of  Kansas  illustrated 
that  over  half  of  the  counties  in  the  State 
had  no  dentist  or  had  a  dentist/patient 
ratio  which  exceeds  3.000  patients  per 
dentist.  Although  these  figures  illustrate 
only  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  they  do 
show  its  immensity  and  reveal  the  need 
for  concentrated  effort  in  this  area. 

This  bill  is  based  upon  the  promise 
that  community  health  programs  can 
best  be  planned  and  implemented  at  the 
community  and  regional  level.  It  pro- 
vides assistance  so  that  communities  can 
develop  a  comprehensive  health  program 
suited  to  their  own  needs  and  desires, 
but  yet  emphasizes  the  need  for  organi- 
zation and  regional  cooperation. 

I  feel  the  legislation  would  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  rural  com- 
munities and  In  addition  give  specltd 
emphasis  to  unique  rural  situations.  I 
would  Invite  my  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  improving  health 
care  in  rural  areas  to  Join  in  sponsoring 


the  legislation  and  ask  prompt  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposed  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

8.  3511 

Be  it  enacted  t>v  the  Senate  and  Botue 
of  Rejrreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  auemhled. 

Section  1.  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1973." 

FIKDINOS;    DECLARATION   OF  POLICT  AND  FXJKFOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  rural 
health  care  delivery  In  many  areas  through- 
out the  nation: 

(2)  that  avaUablllty  of  health  services  in 
many  rural  areas  Is  below  that  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole; 

(3)  that  although  current  authorized  fed- 
eral programs  are  applicable  to  niral  health, 
there  has  been  no  centralized  focus  on  the 
health  needs  of  rural  areas; 

(4)  that  community  health  programs  can 
best  be  planned  and  Implemented  at  the 
community  and  regional  level  with  coordi- 
nation at  community,  regional,  state,  and 
national  levels; 

(5)  that  there  Is  a  need  for  feasibility 
studies,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
rural  health  care  delivery  models  and  com- 
ponents; 

'6)  that  recognition  by  rural  communities 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  rural  health 
resources  are  limited  and  that  consequently, 
alternative  rural  health  care  delivery  models 
and  components  should  be  tested  and  de- 
veloped; and 

(7)  that  experimental  and  developmental 
rural  health  care  delivery  models  and/or 
components  should  be  developed  with  a  view 
to  becoming  financially  self-sustaining  with- 
in three  years. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  programs  for  the  delivery  of  health  services 
in  order  to  Increase  the  availability  of  health 
care  services  to  residents  of  rural  areas.  This 
purpose  should  be  achieved  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  federal  entity  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare having  the  authority  to  coordinate  fed- 
eral activities,  review  existing  programs,  and 
Initiate  demonstration  projects  and  programs 
which  can  improve  rural  health  care  delivery. 

BSTABUSBMXNT  OF  OFFICE   OF  aUKAL  HEALTH 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  eetabllshed  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
an  Office  of  Rural  Health.  The  Office  shall  be 
administered  and  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  a  qualified  health  care  professional, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

DOlXCTOa    OF    THE    OFFICE:     TECHNTCAL    AND 
PROFESSIONAL    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health,  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  vested  in  him 
or  to  the  Office  by  or  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  perform  such  related  duties  as  may  be 
prescrll>ed  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  basic  pay  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  subschapter  II  of  Chap- 
ter 53  of  title  fi  I7nlted  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  appomt  in  addition 
to  the  regular  personnel  of  the  Office  under 
his  direction  and  control,  such  technical  and 


professional  personnel  and  consultants  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Office,  In  ac<x>rdance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service  or  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Such  technical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel and  consultants  shall  include  special- 
ists In  the  health  professions  as  well  as  spe- 
cialists In  environmental  health,  community 
organization,  communication,  transportation, 
and  such  other  areas  as  the  Director  deems 
appropriate. 

DIRECTOR'S    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  have  the  au- 
thority to  award  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and 
loan  guarantees  for  projects  to  examine  exist- 
ing models  of  rural  health  care  delivery,  to 
determine  their  applicability  and  traiufera- 
blllty  to  other  rural  areas,  and  to  assist  in 
the  study,  planning,  development,  experi- 
mentation, and  demonstration  of  rural 
health  care  delivery  models  and/  or  compo- 
nents. Except  In  the  case  of  assistance  for 
feaslbuity  studies.  assUtance  shall  be  pro- 
vided only  when  the  Director  has  determined 
that  such  assistance  Is  likely  to  ftirther  the 
goal  of  Increasing  the  availability  of  health 
care  services  In  rural  areas  where  the  Direc- 
tor has  determined  that  adequate  services 
are  presently  not  available.  In  determining 
the  eligibility  of  any  entity  (which  term 
shall  Include  an  Individual)  for  assistance 
for  Improving  the  avallabUlty  of  health  care 
services  in  a  rural  area,  the  Director  will  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  entity  will  in- 
corporate In  Its  activities  one  or  more  of  the 
foUowlng : 

(1)  Identification  of  the  demographic  and 
geographic  characteristics  which  categorize 
an  area  as  rural.  Including  the  definition  and 
delineation  of  health  service  areas; 

(2)  Identification  of  beneficial  (Including 
new  and  innovative)  health  components  of 
various  types  of  rural  health  care  delivery 
models,  and  utilization  of  such  components 
in  increasing  availability  of  health  care 
services; 

(3)  Identification  and  utilization  of  trans- 
portation modes  appropriate  In  achieving  the 
goal  of  making  health  care  services  available 
to  residents  of  rural  areas; 

(4)  identification  and  utilization  of  appro- 
priate communications  in  rural  areas: 

(5)  determination  and  utilization  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  uses  erf  blomonttostng 
technology; 

(6)  emergency  medical  care  coc^KiDents 
and  systems  available  to  meet  the  special 
problems  of  the  rural  areas: 

(7)  education  programs  in  rural  areas,  In- 
cluding health  and  nutrition  education,  as 
well  as  continuing  education  for  health  pro- 
fessionals; 

(8)  experimentation  in  appropriate  link- 
ages with  regionalized  health  programs  and 
facilities  In  its  and  other  rural  areas,  and 
with  health  programs  and  facilities  in  urban 
areas; 

(9)  development  of  community  planning 
mechanisms  so  that  the  communities  can 
develop  health  care  delivery  models  appro- 
priate to  their  needs;  and 

(10)  provision  for  community  support  for 
appropriate  health  care  delivery  models 
and  or  components  including  necessary 
staffing,  construction,  and  equipment: 

(11)  identification  and  utilization  of  ap- 
propriate dental  services  for  rural  areas 

(b)  No  assistance  shaU  be  provided  to  any 
project  under  subsection  (a)  above  unleeii 
the  Director  has  satisfactory  evidence  indi- 
cating that  the  type  of  project  being  assisted 
will  be  transferable  or  adaptable  to  other 
rural  areas. 

(e>  Mo  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  • 
project  under  subeectlon  (a)  above  nnl—i 
the  project,  in  acoordanoe  with  ragulattooa 
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prescribed  by  the  Director,  provides  for  pe- 
riodic evaluation  of  tbe  effectiveness  of  the 
project  in  meeting  Its  piuposes. 

(d)  Any  assistance  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  above,  may  also  Include  support  for 
BtaSlns.  construction,  and  furnishing  of  nec- 
essary equipment.  Stafllng  assistance  would 
be  limited  In  tbe  first  year  to  90%  of  sucb 
costs,  to  60%  of  sucb  cost  In  the  second 
year,  and  to  30%  of  such  cost  In  the  third 
year. 

(e)  The  Director  sbaU — 

(1)  provide  liaison  among  all  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
for  tbe  purpose  of  coordinating  health  care 
programs  in  rural  areas, 

(2)  make  a  periodic  evaluation  of  other 
Deptutment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare programs  relating  to  health  care  In  rural 
areas,  including  development  of  adequate 
maniDwer  and  to  make  periodic  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary: 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice for  the  development  of  rural  health  care 
delivery  models  and/or  components  includ- 
ing sucb  assistance  and  advice  to  health 
providers,  and  Including  such  assistance  to 
expand  existing  or  develop  new  medical 
groups  In  rural  areas; 

(4)  provide  for  evaluation  of  \^e  projects 
assisted  under  this  Act  In  ordet  to  Insure 
that  the  projects  are  carried  out  In  conform- 
ance with  the  application  for  the  assistance 
and  la  conformance  with  regxUatlons  of  the 
Director. 

(5)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  act 
with  programs  and  projects  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  to  the  end  that  the 
development  eind  expansion  of  private  med- 
ical care  will  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  6.  Agencies  and  departments  of  tbe 
Federal  Oovernment  are  hereby  authorized 
by  this  Act  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  tbe 
Office  or  Rural  Health  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Rural  Health  to  carry  out  provisions 
and/or  functions  authorized  by  law  dealing 
with  niral  health  care  delivery  or  develop- 
ment. 

ACTHOaiZATION     Or     APPBOPKIATIOITS 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  For  grants  and  contracts,  as 
authorized  by  Sections  5  and  9.  there  Lb  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  t7S 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  the  sum  of  tlOO  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxine  30.  1975,  and  the  sum  of 
tl25  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxine  30,  1976. 

(b)  Any  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  and  any  amounts  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not 
appropriated,  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to 
JiUy  1,  1976. 

LOAN  CUAkAKTCZS  klTB  LOAJtS 

See.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Director  may  not  approve 
the  application  for  assistance  imder  this  Act 

iinl»«« — 

(1)  he  determines.  In  the  case  of  a  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sought,  that  the 
terms,  conditions,  maturity,  security  (IX 
any),  and  schedule  and  amounts  of  repay- 
ments with  respect  to  tbe  loan  are  sufficient 
to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable 
and  In  accord  with  regulations,  including  a 
determination  that  the  rate  of  Interest  does 
not  exceed  such  percentum  per  annum  on 
the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as  tbe 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
Into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loa:  ^  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States: 

(2)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guaran- 
tee is  sought  does  not  exceed  16  years  or 
such  shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
•cnbea:  and 
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(3)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such 
accees  thereto,  and  make  such  reports,  In  gtich 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Guarantees  of  locms  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
part  will  be  achieved,  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (d),  any  of  such  terms 
and  condlUons  may  be  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section,  the  United  States  shaU  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
such  guarantee  unless  the  Secretary,  for  good 
cause,  waives  his  right  of  recovery,  and.  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

(d)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the  hands 
of  an  applicant  on  whose  behalf  such  guar- 
antee Is  made,  and  as  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such 
applicant  in  reliance  thereon,  except  for  fraud 
or  mlsrepresenutlon  on  the  part  of  such 
applicant  or  such  other  person. 

(e)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prlnclpaJ 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been  Is- 
sued,  or  which  have  been  directly  made,  xin- 
der  this  section  may  not  exceed  such  llmlta- 
Ac^  as  may  be  specified  in  appropriations 

(f)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  a  rural  health  care  delivery  loan 
guarantee  and  loan  fund  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  appro- 
prutlons  Acts.  (I)  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  responslbUltles  under  guarantees  Issued 
by  him  under  this  section,  and  (11)  for  direct 
loans  to  pubUc  entitles.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  tbe  fund  from  time  to 
time  sucb  amounts  as  may  be  required  for 
the  fund.  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
Interest  payments  or  repayments  of  principal 
on  loans  and  any  other  moneys,  property  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
under  this  section,  including  any  moneys  de- 
rived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

(B)  Of  the  moneys  in  the  fund  there  shall 
be  avaUablc  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
or  making  direct  loans  to  public  entitles  only 
such  sums  as  are  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
poee.  or  stims  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
interest  payments  or  repayments  of  principal 
on  such  loans  and  authorized  in  appropria- 
tions Acu  to  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  this  section 
to  meet  obUgatlons  under  guarantees  of  loans 
under  subsection    (a),   he  Is  authorized   to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
or  other  obligations  in  such  forms  wid  de- 
nominations  bearing   such  maturities,   and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  mav 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent   average    market   yield    on    outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
ObUgatlons.  The  S«n»tary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized    and    directed    to   purchaw    any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  U  authorized  to  use 
ss  a  public  debt   transaction   the  proceeds 
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trom  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obllgauons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury  may  at  any  time  seU  any  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under 
this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv' 
of  such  notes  or  other  obUgatlons  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
ShaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  sucb 
fund. 

(g)(1)(A)  Any  loan  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  current  rate  of  Interest 
prevaUing  with  respect  to  loans  which  are 
guaranteed  under  subsection   (a). 

(B)  No  such  loan  may  be  made  unless 

(I)  the  Secretary  la  reasonably  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  therefore  wlU  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
thereon  when  due.  and 

(II)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  peasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  wTaUable  to  it  sucb  additional  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  such  loan  la  requested. 

(C)  Any  such  loan  shall  have  such  se- 
cxirtty.  have  such  maturity  date,  be  repay- 
able in  such  installments,  and  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  (Including 
provisions  for  recovery  in  case  of  default) 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Utle  while 
adequately  protecting  the  financial  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(D)  No  such  loan  shall  have  a  term  In 
excess  of  15  years. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  a  public  orga- 
nization to  make  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  a  loan  under  this  section. 

•aANTS,   CO>rTRACTS.    LOANS,    AKD   LOAM 
CITAaAKTEKS 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  grants 
to  public  and  to  nonprofit  private  entitles 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entitles  and  individuals,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  loans  to  pubUc  entitles, 
and  may  provide  loan  guarantees  to  private 
entlUes  and  Individuals,  for  projects  de- 
scribed In  Section  6. 

(b)  No  grant,  contract,  loan,  or  loan  giiar- 
antee  may  be  awarded  under  this  Act  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted 
U)  and  approved  by  the  Director,  and  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Advisory  Committee   nor 
ShaU  any  such  aaalstanoe  be  awarded  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  appropriate  state  and 
local  medical  society.  Such  an  appUcaUon 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  to  the 
Director  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  In  order  to  be 
approved,  an  appUcation  shall  Include  assur- 
ances to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  that 
existing  faculties  and  services  will  be  utUlzed 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  and  shaU 
contain  Uiformatlon  such  as  the  Secretary 
"hall  by  regulation  prescribe.  This  shaU  Ui- 
clude  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  DU^ctor 
that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  outlined   in   the  application 
and  that  the  program  wlU  be  conducted  In 
cooperation  with  the  planning  entity  referred 
to  In  Section  10. 

Sec.  10.  The  Director  may  not  approve  an 
appUcation  under  this  Act  unless  the  plan- 
ning agency  referred  to  in  Section  314(b)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  or  If  there  is 
no  such  agency  or  organization,  then  the 
stats  planning  agency  referred  to  In  Section 
814(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  has 
been  provided  an  opportunity  m  accordance 
vrtth  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  review 
the  appUcation  and  to  submit  to  the  Director 


ix  bis  consideration  Its  recommendations 
respecting  approval  of  tbe  application. 

Ssc.  11.  Payment  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such  In- 
tervals (uid  on  such  conditions  as  the  Di- 
rector finds  necessary. 

Sxc.  12.  Contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  Act  without  a  regard  to  Sections 
364(b)  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (31  U.S.C.  529.  41  VS.C.  6) . 

BtTSAL  HEALTH  CARE  AOVISOST  COMMrTTKX 

Sec.  13.  There  is  established  a  Rural  Health 
Care  Advisory  Committee  which  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Director  with  respect  to  overaU  planning, 
policies,  objectives  and  priorities  for  the 
Office  of  Rural  Health  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  created  under 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
eleven  membere.  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  education,  training, 
or  experience  are  qualified  to  carry  out  tbe 
function  as  membere  of  the  Committee.  Of 
the  memt>era  so  appointed,  six  shaU  t>e  Doc- 
tore  of  Medicine  or  Doctore  of  Osteopathy 
knowledgeable  in  rural  health  care  delivery, 
one  shall  be  a  Dentist  and  the  remainder 
shaU  be  persons  who  are  recognized  authori- 
ties In  r\u-al  health  care  deUvery.  The  Secre- 
tary ShaU  designate  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  tbe  caU  of  the 
Chairman  but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

(b)(1)  The  Committee  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  shall  within  eighteen  months  aJter 
its  appointment,  and  annually  thereafter, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  tbe  accomplishments  of  this  Act 
in  meeting  tbe  goal  of  increasing  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  health  care  In  rural  areas  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  continued  assist- 
ance under  the  Act.  The  Committee  shall  In- 
clude recommendations  for  legislative  and 
administrative  modifications  as  it  determines 
appropriate  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  (other  than 
members  who  are  full  time  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States)  shaU.  whUe  serving 
on  business  of  tbe  Committee,  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  per  diem  allowance  for  grade  OS- 18 
of  the  General  Schedule.  Each  member  of  the 
Committee.  whUe  so  serving  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  actual  travel  expense  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  796,  a  bill  to 
improve  museum  services. 

8.  1X83 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  blU  (8.  1283),  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1973,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondali) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  191* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1919,  a  bill  to  allow  the  IntersUte  ship- 
ment of  State  inspected  meat. 


S.  2384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatcr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2384,  a  bill  to 
provide  uniform  procedures  for  absentee 
voting  in  Federal  elections  for  citizens 
outside  the  United  States. 

B.  2388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevxns,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Guhney)  was 
Eidded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2389,  a  bill  to 
authorize  certain  revenues  from  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  be 
made  available  to  coastal  and  other 
States. 

S.  2485 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABotmEZK>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2465.  a  bill  to  guarantee  loans  for  the 
financing  of  commercial  ventures  in  geo- 
thermal  energy;  to  coordinate  Federal 
activities  in  geothermal  energy  explora- 
tion, research,  and  development;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DomNicK) 
was  added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158,  to  set  aside  regulations  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  els  amended. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1973 — AMENDMENTS 

AICENDkCENT    NO.    SST 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  last  Friday  but  I 
did  not  submit  a  statement  explaining 
the  measure.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  amendment. 

In  submitting  the  amendment  to  S. 
2335  I  sought  to  reinstate  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  that  the  administration 
had  recommended  before  the  bill  now 
pending  was  Introduced,  really,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  cosix>nsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  which  was  a  new 
phrEiseoIogy  applied  to  the  same  basic 
principles  of  foreign  aid  Involved  in  the 
tradiUonal  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amiendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1973". 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FtTND 

Sec  2.  Title  I  of  chapter  a  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  section  30a(a),  relating  to  author- 
ization— 

(A)  immediately  after  "fiscal  year  1973," 
strike  out  "and"; 

(B)  Immediately  after  "fiscal  year  1973," 
Insert  "$125,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yeara  1974  and  1975,"; 

(C)  Immediately  after  "Juns  30,  1972," 
strike  out  "and";  and 

(D)  Immediately  after  "June  30,  1979,"  in- 
sert "June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975.**. 


(3)  In  section  303,  relating  to  fiscal  provl- 
sions,  strike  out  "for  tbe  fiscal  year  1970, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1973"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  yeara  1974  and 
1976". 

TSCRNICAL    COOPXaATION    AND    DKVELOPMZNT 
OKAMTS 

Sec.  3.  TlUe  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as 
f  oUows : 

(1)  In  section  211(a),  relating  to  genera) 
authority,  In  the  last  sentence  Immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance".  Insert  the  word 
"directly". 

(2)  In  section  212.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, strUu  out  "$175,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975". 

(3)  Section  214.  reUUng  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  tbe  foUowlng: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  $19,000,000,  which  amount  is  authorized 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  tbe  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  avaUable  for  such  purposes,  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $6,500,000  in  foreign  curren- 
cies which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  nonnal  re- 
quirements of  tbe  United  States. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  termination  of  thirty 
days  after  the  convening  of  the  second  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  Department  of  SUte  authorization 
legislation,  such  recommendations  as  he 
considers  desirable  for  assistance  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  hospital  centers  for  medical 
education  and  research,  outside  the  United 
States,  foxmded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens  and  serving  on  study  and 
demonstration  centere  for  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  United  States." 

ROUStNC    CUASANTIES 

Sec.  4.  Title  HI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  221.  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guarantees,  strike  out  "$205,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$349,900,000". 

(2)  In  section  223(1).  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "June  30.  1974"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Jtine  30.  1975". 

ALLIANCE   POB    PKOCXESS 

Sec.  5.  Section  253  of  the  FcHelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorization. 
Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)   In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "tot  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
$295.(X)0.000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
$295,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  -for 
each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1974  and  1976.  $150.- 
000.000":  and 

(B)  strike  out  "$88,600,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50.- 
000.000  for  each  such  fiscal  year". 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yeare  1974  and  1976.  $900,000  fca-  grants  to 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partnera  of 
the  Alliance.  Incorporated." 

FKOCkAMS     SELATINC     TO     POPTLATION     CEOWTR 

Sbc.  6.  Section  292  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1972  and  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974  and  1975". 

nrnEaNATIONAL    OaCANXSATIONS    AND    PSOCaAMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  In  subsection  (»),  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
$13fl.OOC.OOO  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
•138,000,000"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  197S, 
♦120,000,000  ". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  (2),  relating  to  Indus 
Basin  Development  grants,  strike  out  "for 
use  In  tbe  fiscal  year  1972,  116,000.000.  and 
for  use  In  the  fiscal  year  1973.  915.000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  914,000,000". 

CONTmCEKCT  FUND 

Sec.  8.  Section  461(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not  to  exceed 
•30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not 
to  exceed  •SO.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  not  to  exceed  •33,500,000". 

nrrXXKATTONAI.  na>cotics  contkoi. 

Sec.  9.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization,  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  "942,500.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  which  amount  is"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  •30,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  which  amounts  are". 

PKOHIBmONS   AGAINST    FTjaKlSHINC    ASSISTANCK 

Sac.  10.  The  first  fuU  paragraph  of  section 
,  620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1901  is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Preeldent  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  provlalons  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  waived  with  respect  to  any  coun- 
try unless  the  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies that  such  a  waiver  Is  Important  to  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Such 
certification  shall  be  reported  Immediately 
to  Congress." 

tMTLOtMUrt  or  PEBSONNZI. 

^c.  11.  Section  625  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regvila- 
tlons  a«  the  President  may  prescribe,  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  personnel  who  serve  In 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  of  this  Act  shall  become  par- 
ticipants in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System: 

"(A)  a  person  serving  under  unlimited  ap- 
pomtments  In  employment  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  of  this  section  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  ofllcers  and  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice staff  officers  and  employees',  and 

"(B)  a  person  serving  In  a  poeltlon  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  if  (1)  such  person  shall 
have  served  previously  under  an  unlimited 
appointment  pursuant  to  such  subsection 
(d)(2)  or  a  comparable  provision  of  predeces- 
sor legislation  to  this  Act,  and  (11)  following 
service  specified  m  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, such  person  shall  have  served 
continuously  with  such  agency  or  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies  only  in  positions  established 
under  the  authority  of  aectVona  624(a)  and 
6311b)  or  comparable  provisions  of  predeces- 
sor legislation  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  ^>ecial  contribution  to  the  Fc^elgn 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  852 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Thereafter,  compulsory  contrlbu- 
XiooM  will  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
participating  ofllcer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  811  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provUions  of  section  636  and 
tWe  Vni  of  the  Foreljrn  Service  Act  of  194«. 
a^  amended,  shall  apply  to  participation  In 
the    Foreign    Service    Rettretnent    and    Dis- 


ability System  by  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

"(4)  If  an  officer  who  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  ts  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a  poel- 
tlon In  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, any  United  States  delegation  or 
mission  to  any  mternatlonal  organization.  In 
any  International  commission,  or  In  any  In- 
ternational body,  such  officer  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment, lose  his  status  as  a  participant  In  the 
system. 

"(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  under 
paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsecUon  shaU  be 
mandator Uy  retired  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy,  or 
(B)  earlier  If,  during  the  third  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  at- 
tains age  sixty-four  or  If  he  Is  over  age  sixty- 
four;  during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty- 
three;  during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty- 
two;  during  the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one; 
and  thereafter  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  he  reaches  age  sixty.  However,  no  par- 
ticipant shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under 
this  paragraph  while  serving  in  a  position  to 
which  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Any  participant  who  completes  a  period  of 
authorized  service  after  reaching  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  specified  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  such  service  Is  completed. 
"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  after  mandatory  retirement 
date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  which  begins 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who,  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requirements  for  participation  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  elect  to  become  a  participant  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
Such  officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  par- 
ticipant on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  following  the  date  of  his  application 
for  earlier  particip>atlon.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  becomes  a  participant  In  the 
system  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  who  is  age  fifty-seven 
or  over  on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  retire  voluntarily  at  any  time  be- 
fore mandatory  retirement  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  and  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  under  section  821  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sepa- 
rated for  cause  while  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefits  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  participants  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended." 

ADMIXISraATIOI*    EXPXlfSKS 

Sec.  12.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tions, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  •50,000.000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  •50,000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1978.  949,000,000". 

OEWXaAL    *1»0    MISCnXAKEODB    i»aoviaiON8 

Sec.  13.  Part  lU  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 


"Sec.  659.  SHaamc  of  Costs.— No  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  Sutes 
Government  to  a  country  under  title  I,  n 
or  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act  until 
the  country  provides  assurances  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  is  satisfied,  that 
such  country  wUl  provide  at  lease  25  per 
centum  of  the  costs  In  any  fiscal  year  of  the 
entire  program,  project,  or  activity  with 
respect  to  which  such  assistance  Is  to  be 
furmshed,  except  that  such  costs  borne  by 
such  country  may  be  provided  on  an  in- 
Und'  basis. 

_  "See.  660.  MuLTiLATKaAL  Afphoaches  to 
Dkvelopment. — Greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  promote  and  support  sound  multi- 
Uteral  approaches  to  the  development  of 
foreign  countries.  Therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  undertake  consultations  with 
multilateral  organizations  (including  the 
United  Nations)  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining (1)  how  soon  and  which  such  multi- 
lateral organlzauons  would  be  able  to  ad- 
minister foreign  assistance  funds  transferred 
to  them  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  for  the 
development  of  foreign  countries,  (2)  the 
kinds  of  such  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities which  those  organizations  are  able 
and  wUl  be  able  to  admmister,  (3)  Ukely 
methods  for  the  administration  of  those 
programs,  projects,  and  activities,  and  (4) 
the  expecUtlon  of  increased  contributions 
by  other  countries  to  such  organizations  for 
those  programs,  projects,  and  activities.  Not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  his  consultations.  In- 
cluding such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

"8«c.  661.  PaoHtBTriNo  Teainino. — No  part 
of  any  appropriation  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  any  police  training  or 
related  program  for  a  foreign  cotintry." 

POSTWAa  aXUTF  AlTD  RKX)N3T«UCTION  IN  SOUTH 
VITTNAM,  CAMBODIA,   AND  LAOS 

See.  14.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  V— POSTWAR  RELIEF  AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM.  CAM- 
BODIA, AND  LOAS 

"Sac.  801.  Oknksai.  Adthoritt.— The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  f\imlsh.  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  Including 
hinnanitarlan  assistance  to  refugees,  civilian 
war  casualties,  and  other  persons  disadvan- 
taged by  hostilities  or  conditions  related  to 
thoee  hoetUltles  in  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 

"Skc.  802.  ArTHoaizATioN. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not 
to  exceed  •376,000,000,  which  amount  is  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended 
"Sec.  803.  Assistancx  to  South  Vittnamese 
Childeen.— (a)  It  U  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Inadequate  provision  has  been  made  (1) 
for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and  Im- 
provement of  day  care  centers,  orphanages, 
hostels,  school  feeding  programs,  health  and 
welfare  programs,  and  training  related  to 
these  programs,  which  are  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children,  dis- 
advantaged by  hoetUltles  in  Vietnam  or  con- 
ditions related  to  those  hoetillUes,  and  (2) 
for  the  adoption  by  United  States  citizens  of 
South  Vietnamese  children,  who  are  orphan- 
ed or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or  sole 
surviving  parent,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  Ir- 
revocably relinquished  all  parental  rights. 

"(b)  The  President  is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  approprUte,  for  the  pur- 


poses described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  802  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  •7,500.000  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In,  such  subsection  (a).  Not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  fxinds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  such  subsection  (a)  may 
be  expended  for  the  purix>ses  referred  to  In 
clause  (2)  of  such  subsection.  Assistance  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  (a)  ahall  be  furmshed.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  International  agencies  or 
United  States  or  South  Vietnamese  voluntary 
agencies. 

"Sec.  804.  CONSTEOCTION  With  Othee 
Laws. — All  references  to  part  I  of  this  Act. 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  this 
part  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided. 
The  authorities  available  to  administer  part 
I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  administer 
programs  authorized  In  this  part.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  656(c)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  funds  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1974  under  part  I,  this  part, 
and  section  637  of  this  Act  " 

TKSMINATTON    OP   INDOCHINA    WAB 

Sec.  16.  No  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  ex- 
pended to  finance  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

UKITATION    ON    USE    OP    FUNDS 

Sec.  16.  No  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  financing  directly 
or  Indirectly  any  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  by  foreign  forces  In  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  or 
Thailand  unless  (1)  such  operations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  forces  of  ttie  government  re- 
ceiving such  funds  within  the  borders  of  that 
country,  or  (2)  ^eclfically  authorized  by  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

WEST  AFRICAN   FAMINES 

SiK.  17  In  regard  to  the  famine  In  West 
Africa,  the  President  shall  consult  with  In- 
ternationa! relief  organizations  and  other  ex- 
perts to  find  the  best  way  to  forestall  future 
famine  conditions  in  West  Africa,  and  he 
shall  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible 
on  solutions  to  this  problem  of  famine  and 
further  propose  how  any  of  these  solutions 
may  be  carried  out  by  multilateral  organiza- 
tions. 

POLmCAI.  PEISONKRS 

Sac.  18.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  deny  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
foreign  coimtry  which  practices  the  intern- 
ment or  Imprisonment  of  that  coimtrys  citi- 
zens for  political  purposes. 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  IN  INDOCHINA 

Sec.  19.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Agreements  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  and  protocols 
thereto,  signed  In  Paris,  France,  on  January 
27,  1973,  wUl  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  parties  to  such  agreements  and 
protocols  carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  those  agreements  and  protocols.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  furnish  economic  or 
military  assistance  to  any  such  party,  or 
make  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  party,  unless  that  party 
agrees  to  comply,  and  does  comply,  with 
those  agreements  and  protocols. 

(b)  This  secuon  ahall  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
vision of  food  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance which  Is  administered  and  dis- 
tributed, under  international  auspices  o*-  by 
United  States  voluntary  agencies,  directly  to 
persons  and  not  through  any  government. 
CXIX 3028 — Part  20 


ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  30.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  anjr 
thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  heed  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  ACTION, 
or  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, a  written  request  that  It  be  furnished 
any  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  in  its  custody  or  control  relat- 
ing to  such  department,  agency,  m-  corpora- 
tion, none  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
such  department,  agency,  or  corporation, 
shall  be  obligated  unless  and  until  there  has 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  maving  the 
request  the  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  so  requested. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation that  Is  directed  by  the  President  to  a 
p>artlcular  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
department,  agency,  or  corporation  or  to  any 
communication  that  is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President. 

(c)  Section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (23  VS.C.  2394(c))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  "so 
requested"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following :  "The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  is  directed  by  the  President 
to  a  particiilar  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  to  any  com- 
munication that  Is  directed  by  any  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  to  the  President." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. It  would  continue  the  foreign  aid 
program  under  the  traditional  authori- 
ties in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  recommsnded  by  the  administration 
earlier  this  year,  and  make  a  modest  re- 
duction of  $217  million  in  the  overall 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee. 
It  also  Includes  adl  of  the  provisions  now 
In  S.  2335  that  were  Initiated  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  It  is  the  same 
bill  except  for  deletion  of  th«  new  au- 
thorization categories  and  the  reduction 
in  amounts. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  substitute 
for  two  principal  reasons:  First,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Is  merely  a  cosmtic  Job  designed 
to  give  a  face-lifting  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  but  which  leaves  the  btislc  pol- 
icy unchanged.  Second,  the  stat«  of  our 
econwny  and  the  Oovemment's  fiscal 
condition  are  such  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  continuing  to  spend  the 
massive  amounts  recommended  In  this 
bill  for  a  bilateral  foreign  aid  program 
which  Is  badly  in  need  of  basic  change. 

The  bUl  is  both  deceptive  and  defective. 
For  years  bilateral  economic  aid,  other 
than  that  for  straight  budget  supporlTaa 
has  be«n  the  case  in  Indochina,  has  b^ 
approved  by  Congress  In  two  major  cate- 
gories, developing  loans  and  grants  for 
technical  assistance.  These  funds  wer« 
then  loaned  or  given  to  recipient  coun- 
tries for  the  various  projects  and  actlvl- 
tlea — In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health, 
population,  education.  Industrial  devel- 


opment, transportation,  and  so  on — that 
had  bteo.  Justified  to  Congress. 

This  year  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  argued  within  the 
executive  branch  that  its  program  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  survive  the 
gauntlet  of  an  Increasingly  skeptical 
Congress  If  it  asked  for  money  in  cate- 
gories which  had  more  sales  appeal.  In- 
stead of  the  traditional  loan  and  grant 
categories,  it  wanted  to  ask  Congress  for 
money  under  these  labels:  First,  food 
production,  nutrition,  and  rural  develop- 
ment, second,  population  planning  and 
health,  third,  education  and  human  re- 
source developing,  fourth,  selected  de- 
velopment problems,  and  fifth,  selected 
countries  and  organizations.  But  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  did  not 
accept  that  plan  and  the  executive 
branch's  foreign  aid  submission  to  Con- 
gress ended  up  as  a  straight-forward 
extension  of  the  existing  loan  and  grant 
authority.  This  bill  contains  the  i^&me  au- 
thorization categories  sought  by  AID  and 
rejected  within  the  executive  branch. 
Thus,  it  is,  in  effect,  ATDs  second  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  legislative  revamping 
of  its  Image. 

Senators  should  not  be  deceived.  The 
foreign  aid  program  will  not  be  changed 
by  this  bill;  even  the  authorization  labels 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  AID  con- 
gressional presentation  book.  The  people 
who  will  administer  the  program  will  be 
the  same  as  now.  And  they  will  be  dis- 
pensing $1J2  biUion  for  the  same  pro- 
jects and  programs  AID  has  supported  in 
the  past.  This  is  hardly  the  "vigorous 
new  initiative"  claimed  for  this  measure 
by  its  prlnclpaJ  sponsor. 

By  authorizing  amounts  for  five  spec- 
ific aid  categories,  it  appears,  on  the 
surface,  that  congressional  control  will 
be  strengthened  under  this  bill.  This  is 
but  a  bit  of  legislative  slight  of  hand.  The 
bill  authorizes  $592,000,000  this  fiscal 
year  for  five  categories.  In  addition.  $251, 
000,000  in  repayments  on  outstanding 
foreign  aid  loans  wUl  be  available  and 
up  to  one-third  of  that  can  be  used  in 
any  one  of  these  categories.  Yet  that 
quarter  of  a  biUion  dollars  does  not  ap- 
pear anywhere  in  this  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  new  system 
will  work.  Take,  for  example,  the  cate- 
gory of  "Selected  Coim tries  and  Organi- 
zations," for  which  the  bill  authorises 
$28,000,000.  Among  other  things  this 
money  is  to  be  used  for  "sui>port  of  the 
general  economy  of  recipient  countries," 
in  plain  English,  a  program  to  finance 
imports.  By  adding  loan  reflows,  the 
money  available  for  "Selected  Countries 
and  Orgaiiizallons"  this  fiscal  year  can 
be  increased  to  $112,000,000 — four  times 
the  specific  amount  the  Senate  Is  being 
asked  to  approve  in  this  bill. 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  this 
bill  weakens  Congress  control  over  for- 
eign aid  spending.  Under  existing  law 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
specific  amounts  for  loans  and  q;>eclflc  | 
amounts  for  grants.  But  not  imder  this 
bill.  It  authorizes  a  lump  sum  for  eacii 
of  the  five  categories,  money  which  can 
be  used  for  either  loans  or  grants.  Tbe 
only  requirement  is  that  not  more  than 
half  of  the  new  funds  appropriated  for 
all  categories  can  be  ased  as  grants. 
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Executive  branch  bureaucrats,  not  Con- 
gress, will  be  the  ones  to  decide  how 
much  In  each  category  Is  given  out  as 
grants  and  how  much  in  loans. 

They  could  require  that  population  ac- 
tivities be  financed  entirely  on  a  loan 
basis  while  financing  the  biiildlng  of 
dsuns  and  steel  mills  with  grants,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  The  bill  is  so  loosely 
drawn  that  the  assistance  authorized  in 
the  new  categories  could  be  used  here  in 
the  United  States,  not  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries, as  Intended.  The  bill  states  only 
that  the  'President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  .  .  ."—with- 
out specifying  that  the  assistance  Is  to 
go  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  why  this  bill  should  be  put 
tislde  for  further  study  and  refinement. 
For  years  Congress  has  been  trying  to 
plug  the  many  loopholes  in  the  foreign 
aid  programs.  This  bill  reverses  that  com- 
mendable record. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  S.  2335,  it  will 
probably  do  so  under  the  Impression  that 
it  is  voting  to  make  significant  changes  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  This  would  be 
an  illusion  which  would  result  only  in 
giving  the  existing  unsatisfactory  aid 
program  a  new  lease  on  life.  This  bill 
does  not  represent  a  change  of  policy:  It 
Is  "business  as  usual."  The  foreign  aid 
program  needs  a  drastic  overhaul,  not 
a  face  lifting.  My  substitute  would  con- 
tinue the  existing  programs,  at  a  slightly 
reduced  level,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  make  an  indepth  study  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  U.S.  relations  with 
the  poor  countries  of  the  world.  It  would 
avoid  shoving  the  foreign  aid  problem 
under  the  rug. 

As  to  the  amoimts,  my  substitute  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $1  billion  compared 
with  the  $1.2  billion  recommended  by 
the  committee,  a  reduction  of  $217,000.- 
000.  The  reductions  would  be  made  pri- 
marily in  the  development  loan  category, 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  technical  as- 
sistance program.  I  Eusk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkord  fol- 
lowing mj-  remarks  a  comparative  table 
of  the  amounts  involved.  However,  this 
table  does  not  reflect  the  additional 
$251,000,000  that  will  be  available  to  AID 
this  year  for  relending  as  a  result  of  re- 
payments on  outstanding  foreign  aid 
loans.  So  Instead  of  the  $225,000,000  for 
loans  provided  in  my  substitute,  there 


will  actually  be  a  total  of  $476,000,000 
available,  aU  of  It  at  2  percent  interest 
for  the  first  10  years  and  3  percent  for 
following  30  years. 

This  bill  cannot  be  considered  In  isola- 
tion from  our  general  economic  situa- 
tion. Our  economy  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
array, the  Qovemments  fiscal  condition 
perilous.  In  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold  and  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar — by  7.9  percent  and  10  percent. 

The  disorder  in  our  financial  house  is 
largely  due  to  the  accumulated  effects  of 
many  years  of  overcommitment  abroad. 
Including  the  foreign  aid  program.  Our 
Government's  zealous  determination  to 
control  and  shape  the  destinies  of  much 
of  the  world  has  brought  our  Nation  to  a 
state  of  financial  exhaustion.  Since  1965 
the  Federal  debt  has  increased  by  $150 
billion,  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
doubled,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  up  by 
40  percent.  The  $50  billlOTi  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  our  Nation  has  Incurred 
over  the  last  3  years  is  directly  related 
to  overcommitment  abroad  and  the 
lessemng  of  world  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
ability  to  put  its  house  In  order.  The 
programs  to  be  funded  by  this  bill  add 
over  $400  million  annually  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.  EInactment  of 
this  bill  will  contribute  further  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  general  economic 
position. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  AID  com- 
pleted a  luxurioiis  hotel  and  apartment 
complex  in  New  Delhi  for  foreign  aid  per- 
sonnel at  a  cost  of  $3.2  million.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
Government  as  a  consequence  of  the 
shutdown  of  most  of  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram following  the  India -Pakistan  war. 
Now,  according  to  press  accounts,  India 
cannot  figiire  out  what  to  do  with  this 
costly  white  elephant.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate symbol  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
On  a  related  issue,  the  September  20 
Washington  Post  reported  that  India  had 
proposed,  and  the  United  States  had 
tentatively  agreed,  to  settle  its  $3  billion 
foreign  currency  debt  to  us  for  $100  mil- 
lion in  dollars  and  $900  million  in  local 
currency.  Although,  on  the  surface,  it 
appears  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  rupee 
debt  was  written  off,  the  American  tax- 
payer has  lost  much  more  since,  ap- 
pau^ntly,  much  of  the  $900  million  In 
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rupees  will  be  used  in  fMelgn  aid  pro- 
grams in  the  region. 

I  do  not  criticize  this  settlement  as 
such,  but  for  what  it  represents —  the  cul- 
mination of  a  misguided  foreign  aid 
policy.  An  Indian  economist  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  recently: 

.  Better    Indo-Unlted    8t»t«8    relations 
can  oniy  be  built  on  a  "zero  aid"  position 
The   overwhelming   majority  of  the  Indian 
people         .  are  against  foreign  aid. 

Now  that  the  Indian  foreign  currency 
debt  is  being  settled  on  such  a  favorable 
basis  for  India,  we  c«m  expect  Pakistan 
to  demand  equal  treatment  on  the  $1.1 
billion  in  foreign  currency  she  owes  on 
Public  Law  480  purchases.  And  the  list  of 
petitioners  Is  likely  to  grow.  Indeed,  If 
the  entire  $8.3  billion  in  outstanding  Pub- 
lic Law  480  foreign  currency  debts  were 
settled  on  this  basis,  the  American  tax- 
payer would  end  up  getting  only  about 
$280  million  In  dollars  and  $2.5  billion  in 
foreign  currency.  And,  with  the  debt  bur- 
dens of  the  poor  countries  growing,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  similar  de- 
faults In  the  future  on  the  $29  billion 
oustanding  in  dollar  repayable  loans.  Set- 
tlement on  the  one-third  basis  followed 
In  India  would  cost  the  taxpayers  an  ad- 
ditional $20  billion. 

One  final  point.  The  $1  biUion  proposed 
in  my  substitute  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  overall  foreign  aid  program  for  this 
fiscal  year.  The  total  foreign  aid  package 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch  comes 
to  $7.9  billion,  using  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates.  Other  estimates  go  as  high 
as  $8.6  bUlion.  There  is  now  $2.7  billion 
in  the  pipeline  for  the  programs  to  be 
authorized  by  this  bill.  If  no  new  pro- 
gram money  at  all  were  provided  by 
Congress  the  foreign  aid  program  would 
still  continue  for  the  indefinite  future. 
In  view  of  our  Government's  fiscal  situa- 
tion I  think  a  further  modest  reduction 
In  foreign  aid  is  well  justified. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  restoring  the  confidence  of 
our  people  in  our  ability  to  eict  responsi- 
bly in  fiscal  matters  and  to  vote  for  my 
substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  tables  and 
articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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'  Tbe  same  amoeirts  are  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  aH  programs  with  the  eneption 
of  the  internatio«vai  narcotics  control  progrim  for  nrhich  $30,500,000  is  authorized  and  American 
schooh  and  hoscitjh  abroad  and  asststanca  to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  tor  which 
hnds  arc  authoriad  oaiy  tor  fscal  n*i  1974. 

1  Estimate 

•  la  addition  {251.000.000  in  loan  raflows  «il  be  availabto  tor  relending. 


•  1125,000.000  earmafkad  out  o(  ail  categories  tor  population  proframt. 

» Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  tor  these  categories  may  be  used  lot 
grants.  In  addition.  $Z51. 000,000  in  repayments  on  outstanding  toreirn  asvstanca  loans  wlllbi 
availaMe  for  ralendmg  in  ftacal  year  1974. 

•  In  addition  16,500,000  in  eicess  toreign  currencies  are  authorized. 
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propriation   tUm,   fiscal   year  1973.   at  of         The   avaUablllty   of   money   and   grain   on  ^''^™°  S^*"*  To  Eud  Am  PaooEAif  u,  Ikdia 

June  30,  1973  etwy  terms   makes  this  «lte  postpone  hard  (By  L«wl«M.  Simons) 

(In  millions  of  doUars]  decisions  on  essentUl  reforms  such  as  econ-  N«w  Dklki,  Juij  16. — in  the  next  couple 

TlUe  I— Foreign  asslsUnce  actlvltlea:  °°^^  ^  government  expenditure,  land  reform  ^  <**y8.  a«  »oon  as  Prime  Minister  Indira 

DxvixopitxNT  ASSisTAMca  ^*^  ***  rcstructuTe    My  study  shows   that.  O&ndhl  gets  over  a  case  of  flu,  U.S.  Ambaa- 

r»-v«i,,„„,-„»    i^„.                           ,,   o.,   o,  oon^quently.  a  doUar  of  foreign  aid  Instead  »»dor  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  will  caU  on 

w     iH^H      ^^^ (1.841.3)  of  supplementing   domeotlc  saving   actuaUy  ^er  and  close  out  an  era. 

worldwide    ------ -         886.6  depresses  It  by  more  than  a  dollar.  The    ambassador    will    Inform    the   prime 

Alliance  for  Progress 866.  8  What  IndU  bmOly  needs  U  Immediate  self-  minister   that   the   much-maligned   vl    aid 

development  granU. (lfll.4)  reliance— that  Is,  to  taUor  Its  Import  bUl  to  Program  to  India  Is  ofBclally  ended    at  her 

wormwiae  ----  — 110.  1  its  export  eamlngB.  Long-term  credit  on  the  government's  Insistence,  after  22  years  and 

Alliance  for  Progreas.. 61.3  international  capital  market  Is  also  permls-  ^  expenditure  of  $10  billion 

Population    programs... 156.0  slble  because  foreign  capital  obUlned   this  Moynlhan   will  also  prese.it  Mrs    Oandhl 

^'".It^    «  ..°'"^^i"".°'^-      .  ^^y   ^  disciplined   to  optimal   uses  by  the  '^th  a  proposal  tar  disposing  of  »840  mllUon 

umied    Nations   development  market  Interest  rate  that  the  Indian  economy  "^  Indian  rupees  held  by  the  United  States 

program     and     other     pro-  would  have  then  to  pay.  To  qualify  for  such  "  »  result  of  Indian  payments  for  American 

TT^^v"."", rV" ::        ""  lo*na.  l»idl»  wlU  have  to  improve  its  'credit-  g'*!^  "upplied  during  the  famine  years  of 

U.N   technical  assistance  and  rating,"  which  wUl  create  additional  pres-  ^^^  J»»08  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program 

other  programs            _  suree  at  home  for  serious  reforms.  ^^n^ly.  Moynlhan  wUl  turn  over  to  the 

U.N.  Envuonment  Fund —  FlnaUy,  no  one  In  India  feels  that  foreign  P»"»™«  minister  a  $6  mlUlon  complex  of  lux- 

inaus      Basin      Development  aid   Is  motivated   In  the  VS.  or  the  Soviet  u»7  buildings  occupied  by  the  US    Agency 

T„rfr,»      IS^"""'^"", :        ~  Union  by  the  "largeneas  of  the  heart"  or  that  *^  International  Development  (AID)  In  New 

Indus      Basin      Development  it  entaUs  a  sacrifice  for  the  donor  country.  Delhi.  The  oomplex  was  completed  Just  two 

i»,f„^1-,^iV— ■■,  =  —  -        ~  An  index  of  this  feeling  U,  the  fact  that  Mrs.  ye«  ago. 

liii^f          *"^^°^  <^*"8-          „,  Oandhl  ran  the  1972  provincial  elections  on  So  ^ar  as  the  Indians  are  concerned    the 

A,i!^T^J^  .Vk^Ci 'S'^"',W  "**  °^'*^'  appealing  plank  of  puma  arthik  °^o"*  Important  of  the  three  components  of 

^h^.^                "  ^  hospitals  swarai.  I.e..  self-reliance.  To  devUte  from  this  the  package  will  be  Moynlhans  ^op<itl " 

aoroaa  .- 23.6  election  promise  Is  good  for  nobody— Indians  '*g»«l'n«  the  U.8    rupee  holdlnes 

International  narcotics  control.           12. 2  or  Americans.  These  reserve  rupee*  are  hrtd  In  the  B* 

^^"^X^f,  '""** '°- '  StTBaAUAKiaN  SWAMT.  -rve  Bank  of  IndjTanTtS^y  r%^nTl 

Administrative  expenses:  CAMMnxa,  Mass.,  July  25.  1973.  drain  on  the  Indian  economy  becauseof  the 

Aiu    4.6                                              enonno'JS  Interest  the  account  commands— 

°~?* lo  IHDIA  Oppers  Settlement  or  Debts  to  Interest   that    Is   piling  up   faster   than   th«« 

Prototype  desalting  plant -  Unitxd  States  rupees  themselves  c*npoLlb"^  S^t 

Ruhtr^tfti    rti.,.in«m-nt    ..  (By  Barry  Schweld)  ,  "^^    ambassador,   who   recently   returned 

TuCU'!!*l°"."!."'..*^:     2,887.2  The  Indian  government  has  propoeed^nd  S^  ^Tr^STtaT^rof^e'T '^'^^fn  ■:- 

.^^JZJ—  the    United    States    tentatively    accepted-  h^se^i  ^ o^n^h ,    w      ^^  ^^^^  ?5*°  *»• 

indo^ma   postwar   reconstruc-         _  ope^«ons  In  India  and  aid  to'l.elghborlng  'ZTTr..  S.^^.^^^^^l  7Z^^\^Z 

MnjTAHT  ASsiSTANci  Under  terms  of  the  proposal  carried  here  SS  ^^hr^n^ll*  J^'!^  '^V^'  '""" 

MlUtary    assistance.... 781.6  ''««   New   Delhi   by   Ambassador  Daniel   P.  ^SJ^flln^  ^h  T^i!^"  ^^    , 

Regional  naval  training _  Moynlhan,    the    remaining    W    bUllon    debt  is  V^  om    J^^t^h^I^^  L"'^**^  ."^  " 

international  military  Auction  jo""^    be   used    to    underwrite    agricultural  that  M^  S^nd^TS  hkelv  tn  .^^^.l    »" 

and   training _  development,  rural  electricity,   housing  and  onlv  reSon  fr^^wtinl   f  ^          "*  "   ^^ 

other  Indian  Drolects  ,1  '***'"  ^"^  rejecting  it,  the  sources  spec- 

SEcnaxTT  s^rrxNC  assistakc  ^  butlhe'^^S,  mUHon  that  India  would  "'^e  7n^  ^tn^Jt""^'  .""*  ^^-^^ 

Security  supporting  assistance,         469.3  giye  the  United  State,  In  cash  could  remam  goS?.m«ToSSi^',v*°tL°'*'f^  ?l  ^" 

subtotal,  military  and  secu- m^ve   currency-the   rupe^^der   the  P^ro'^blTr'^lh^ThS"  wS?  T  tSUX 

rlty     supporting     assist-  The  debt  has  buUt  up  over  the  veani  from  rJ^^l^  2^'  of  worming  its  way  into  the 

^          •^«*-- 1.2«0.8  Amertcan    gram  WppU^    dLrw'^mr  f^  n^^^n^^?."*  "'^  ^?'***' «****«  "^^y 

Inter-Amerlcan  Foundation  by  IndU  m  terms  of  rupe4.  not  VS.  doUa^  ^s                                             natlon-to-natlon 

(limitation  on  obligations)...             8.4  Moynlhan    Is    In    Washington    to    consult  As  much  as  Ideological  viirti.nf»  .^h  ^n. 

^cAaictWtiS. 3.T7«.6  "1111,  c<.B.I<l.ru.8.»oir«rot,  top  pit"  ";;;  ^'^_^'"  loM' on  tb.  tTnlt«I  SUt*. 

=«c==  the  department,  but  appears  Inclined  to  pass  Th*  nrtm*  Tninie+-^>.  «♦+.»,.-. 

Title  n-Forelgn  Military  Credit  l^ee^enr^""  ''^™*^  *^  ""'^  ^"^   ^"  tha^^thTre^^s'^C'^^l^t'^^'^;  oM^'^Vd'Tf 

sales _^47^  ''^rJe-year-old  Democrat   has  been   am-  M:^^V.°LVTc^!!^\^f7^''Vr''- 

Total.  tlUe  I  and  title  n....     4,624.2  bas««lor  only  seven  months.  He  is  reluctant  ^^lSZ^,^\T^o^1^toZ?'^^°" 

HOW  Foaxro.^  HtntT,  Iten.  ^oT'^^H.^^'^T^T  J^L^^^T^^^  ^.^le?^  Z'.^ZX'S^'^'    ^ 

To   the   Editor:    In   reference   to   Bemartl  especially  during  the  1971  Indian  war  with  ta^i «  .^  ^)^  fi,^!f         "*-  P^*™™*^*  ot 

Welnraub-s  July   25   news  story   "IndU  Kx-  Pakistan    when    Indians    generally^alSeS  Se  st.^^  ^^^1?*  ^  *°*'  *°  °"  *"  »"*» 

presses    Desire    to    Broaden    Relations    with  that    Washlntgon    was    tUtlng    toward    their  '^hT^c^^\^nr.i^  r,t   „v.«.     w.-  ..    ^ 

VS."  I  would  like  to  state  that  better  Indo-  enemy.                                       mg       warn    ineir  T^e    collection    of   white    brick    buildings 

UJB    relations  can  only  be  buUt  on  a  "eero  The  prospective  compromise  on  the  rupee  ff  N^w  De^  U^V!!!rtS?,,^vf  ?"i^t*"^ 

aid"  position.  account  Is  essentlallv  a  political  agreement  «;J;    X,t^l     ,♦   t  *  *^  thumb.  And  Uke  a 

Foreign  aid-that  U.  government-to-gov-  one  that  could  help  overcome  Indian  bitter-  SnL  It^,  h,  m                     *^  Irritant  ever 

emment  loans  on  low  Interest  rates  and  long  ness  over  the  fact  that  Washington  owns  a         The  smith  hWk  ro™„, ,. 

maturity  perlods-nelther  promotes  economic  handsome  chunk  of  the  Indian  economv.  The  to  Amt^n  mi^^^    m^       ^  ^°'^ 

growth  nor  betters  political  relation..  In  fact,  rupees  have  piled  up   In  the  Reserve  Bank  S.    United^  ^^Z^^J^     ^^  "^^  ^** 

Itworeensboth.  of  India,  drewlng  l/terest,  despite  vlgo,x>us  mL^   JSn  ^%r^V^       ^    °'    ^'"/ ' 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Indian  US.  efforts   to  spend   them   partly  by   sucb  2!*^  .,~T^   ^    ^f°°    '°'    *'^"    country, 

people  (and.  I  learn,  the  American  people  as  means  as  financing  visits  to  India  by  Amer-  ,          ,  aecislon   to  build   the  complex,  with 

well)  are  against  foreign  aid.  At  best,  only  a  lean  officials.  '°*^   ^°'  peace   rupee*,   was   made   In    18«». 

small  fraction  of  the  top  bureaucracy  In  both  The  $100  million  would  be  paid  over  the  ^hen  AID  had  260  Americans  working  in  In- 

countriee  want  foreign  aid   In  India,  foreign  next   10   yeare.   Part  of  the   WOO  mUllon   In  **'*  •°**  'he  United  States  was  spending  what 

aid   susUlns   sometimes   dlrecUy  and   moat  rupees   would   be  tised   to  finance  VS.   aid  1*  considered  "funny  money*"  oq  anything  It 

often  indirectly  the  high  conspicuous  con-  programs  to  Nepal  and  other  small  countries  ootild  think  of.  Just  to  get  rid  of  some  of  it. 

sumption  of  a  small  «llte,  and  consequently  on  the  subcontinent  as  well  as  to  keep  up  As  oxm  AID  Insider  put  It,  "The  way  «« 

the  investment  pattern  based  on  aid  avaU-  the  U.S.  embassy  and  other  American  oOoea.  were   buying    and    spending   in   those   days 
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would  make  yotir  hair  cxirl.  Anything  any- 
body wanted  was  okay." 

The  south  block  ooaoept  fit  In  perfectly 
with  that  kind  of  mentaUty.  Aft«r  all.  the 
reaaoDlng  went,  India  la  a  bard  place  for 
AnMTlc&ns  to  live  in.  The  weather  la  mlaer- 
ablj  hot  at  least  half  of  the  year,  and  all 
year-round  In  some  parts;  You  cannot  drink 
the  water  without  boiling  it;  you  cannot 
buy  a  steak;  outside  the  big  cities  there's  no 
place  to  swim.  etc..  etc.  In  short,  wouldn't 
It  be  nice  to  have  a  place  where  we  could 
get  away  frckm  India,  even  for  Just  a  little 
while. 

The  south  block  Is  jvist  such  a  place,  "An 
ostentatious  American  ghetto,  but  the  beet 
damned  oasis  In  the  Indian  desert,"  as  one 
AID  staffer  put  It.  The  complex  consists  of  a 
clustered  slz-etory  building  containing  SO 
roomy  two-  and  three-bedroom  apartments;  a 
hotel  with  18  double  rooms  as  well  as  a  din- 
ing room,  cocktail  lounge,  reception  room, 
library,  four-lane  bowling  alley  and  swim- 
ming pool.  The  whole  thing  Is  swathed  In 
tinted  glass,  lined  with  waU-to-wall  carpet- 
ing, oooled  with  central  air  conditioning, 
sweetened  with  piped-tn  stereo  music  and  lu- 
bricated with  pure  drinking  water  right  from 
the  taps. 

In  addition  to  these  living  and  playing 
faculties,  the  complex  has  a  sprawling,  low- 
slung  oflloe  block,  a  giant  warehouse  and  a 
covered  garage.  These  buildings  have  already 
been  turned  over  to  India  which  has  In- 
stalled members  of  its  science  and  technology 
ministry  In  them. 

The  rest  of  the  buildings  will  be  turned 
ovo'  by  the  end  of  September.  Such  a  transfer 
was  envisaged  in  1969.  The  agreement  signed 
by  AID  and  the  Indian  government  then  said 
India  would  receive  the  complex  "when  no 
longer  required  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  assistance  program  in  India." 

Barely  a  year  after  the  construction  ended. 
MzB.  Oandhl  said  India  had  had  enough  of 
U.S.  AID  and  the  staff  was  quickly  run  down 
to  Ita  present  13  Americans. 

A  ma)or  unknown  Is  how  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  cope  with  the  huge  cost 
and  expertise  needed  to  run  the  modem 
complex.  Electricity  alone  costs  $67,000  a 
year.  Total  annual  operating  costs  are  $160.- 
000. 

An  American  engineer  who  Just  completed 
an  overall  Inspection  of  the  plumbing  and 
water  purification  plant  told  AID  staffers  be 
expected  the  whole  system  would  cease  func- 
tioning six  months  after  the  Indians  take 
over. 

Cyril  Peters,  an  Indian  national  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  coznplex  since  its  com- 
pletion, says  it  will  take  even  less  time. 

"The  government  won't  be  able  to  run  it." 
said  Peters.  "Fd  hate  to  see  It  three  months 
after  they  move  In.  Under  my  management. 
everyone  does  whatever  la  required  of  him. 
The  government  will  have  to  worry  about 
caste*.  Higher  caste  people  won't  help  with 
low-level  Jobs.  It  will  be  a  mess." 

The  end  of  the  south  block  complex  does 
not  mean  that  the  American  community  In 
New  Delhi  will  no  longer  have  a  refuge  from 
IcdU. 

There  is  still  the  American  Community 
Support  Association,  where  Americans  can 
taste  ruch  Joys  of  home  as  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs.  American  beer,  coke*  and  soft  ice  cream 
and  relax  In  the  swimming  pool  and  on  tne 
baseball  diamond 

The  handful  of  AID  staffers  and  their  fam- 
Uies  who  will  remain  In  New  Delhi  to  over- 
see outstanding  loaia,  the  large  school  lunch 
program  and  a  few  other  extant  projects  are 
being  transferred  to  rented  houses  or  em- 
bassy compound  apartments 

Ironically,  jiist  as  tbe  south  block  Is  being 
gtren  up  tbe  va  embassy  finds  ttaelf  need- 
ing at  least  20  new  apartments  for  staff  mem- 
bers A  12-nnlt  building  was  recently  eom- 
Irieted  and  plans  for  otbers  are  on  the  draw- 
ing boards 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 
July  as,  1973] 
PoaxiCN  Am:  Thx  Politics  or  RksxMnuarT 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Of  all  the  bUllons  of  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  which  profligate  ad- 
ministrations have  sown  around  the  world 
In  the  past  quarter-century,  none  has  reaped 
such    a    bitter    harvest    as    the    $10    billion 
pumped  into  India  since  19M. 

It  always  was  naive  to  suppoae  that  those 
nations  which  the  United  States  so  generous- 
ly aided  would  be  grateful  for  that  assist- 
ance: Dependency  is  seldom  a  happy  rela- 
tlonahlp.  And  yet  in  an  era  In  which  ironies 
abound.  It  Is  somehow  doubly  ironic  that 
past  American  generosity  should  poison 
present  relations  between  Washington  and 
New  Delhi. 

Just  the  other  day,  American  Ambassador 
to  India  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl  to  announce 
the  termination  of  the  VS.  aid  program  and 
to  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  a  mountain  of 
US-owned  rupees  vrorih  $40  million  which 
Washington  cannot  possibly  sf>end  and  the 
existence  of  which  affronts  Indian  sensibili- 
ties. The  rupees  are  a  debt  incurred  by  India 
for  the  purchase  of  surplus  food  m  famine 
years  at  cut-rate,  long-term  prices. 

Americans  rightly  find  It  hard  to  turn 
sway  from  people  dying  of  hunger.  Yet,  it  Is 
arguable  that  the  provision  of  food  to  avert 
famine  did  India  no  favor:  It  simply  made 
It  possible  for  miUions  of  people  the  land 
could  not  support  to  survive  and  procreate 
children  who,  in  their  tiim.  are  doomed  to 
lives  of  hunger  and  want. 

Indeed,  the  churlish  Indian  response  to 
United  States  assistance  calls  into  question 
tbe  whole  concept  of  foreign  aid.  And  high 
time,  too. 

The  great  success  of  tbe  ilarahaU  Plan, 
under  which  Europe  roee  phoenix-like  from 
the  ashes  of  World  War  n,  fostered  the  sim- 
plistic notion  that,  given  enough  money, 
technical  assistance  and  goodwill,  poverty 
could  be  banished  from  the  earth  and  the 
most  backward  nations  introduced  to  the 
glories  of  Industrialism  and  consumerism. 

The  point  the  aldeologlsts  missed — or 
chose  to  Ignore — was  that,  in  the  case  of 
Western  Europe,  we  were  dealing  with  na- 
tions which  had  already  undergone  the  his- 
torical experience  of  Industrialization.  They 
had  the  skUls.  the  institutions  and  the  desire 
to  become  again  what  they  once  had  been. 
The  foundations,  the  preconditions,  were 
there;  in  Western  Europe,  the  Job  was  one 
of  reconstruction,  not  construction,  and  the 
difference  is  Immense.  In  the  Third  World, 
we  were  trying  to  bxilld  bricks  without  straw, 
and  to  lay  them  on  sand. 

The  point  la  that  we  know  virtually  noth- 
ing about  the  determinants  of  development. 
Theories  abound,  but  there  are  no  provable 
absolutes. 

If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  you 
will  see  that.  In  general,  the  developed  coun- 
tries lie  well  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
(the  XJS..  Canada,  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan)  or  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn (Chile.  Argentina.  Brazil,  South  Africa 
and  Australia).  In  between  these  parallels 
lie  the  barefoot  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

Some  theorists  postulate  that  Protestant- 
ism and  industrallsation  are  linked,  that  the 
Moslem-Catholic  prohibition  against  usury 
made  impoeelble  the  accumulation  of  capital 
necessary  for  development.  Others  suggest 
that  there  is  a  linkage  between  climate  and 
development.  Still  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  diet  Is  the  determining  factor,  that 
meat-eaters  ultimately  prevail  over  grain - 
eaters,  and  grain-eaters  over  rice-eaters. 

There  la  always  the  danger  of  confusing 
cause  with  effect,  and  the  probability  is  that 
there  Is  no  alngle  reason  why  one  nation  or 
group  of  nations  Is  developed  and  others  are 


not  Religion,  climate,  diet,  national  atti- 
tudes and  social  organisation  probably  all 
play  a  role. 

The  point  Is  that  only  a  people,  a  nation 
can  determine  what  It  wanu  to  be.  Nobody 
else  can  effectively  make  that  determination 
for  It.  Many  underdeveloped  nations  want 
the  fruits  of  industrialization:  automobiles 
sewing  machines,  transistor  radios,  Coca- 
Cola.  But.  for  reasons  which  we  do  not  fully 
understand,  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
create  and  sustain  the  preconditions  for 
their  own  Industrialization. 

The  concern  has  been  more  with  appear- 
ances than  with  realities  Let  a  nation  attain 
independence  and  the  first  things  its  rul- 
ers want  are  a  steel  mill,  a  national  airline 
and  a  mammoth  sports  stadium.  Never  mind 
that  its  real  needs  are  a  workable  population- 
control  policy,  an  effective  agricultural  ex- 
tension program  and  a  system  of  simple  voca- 
tional schools:  Tbese  are  not  egomaasaglne 
prestige  projects 

And  when  resources  In  the  form  or  money 
and  technicians  are  received  from  abroad, 
this  obviates  the  need  for  their  generation 
at  home,  to  the  detriment  of  local  pride,  ini- 
tiative and  the  development  of  responsive 
and  responsible  institutions. 

In  short,  nobody  appreciates  something 
for  nothing  and  It's  high  time  we  got  out  of 
the  foreign  aid  business,  except  on  a  highly 
selective  basis. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  S,  1973] 

Thx  Cass  Agaikst  Pokkxcn  Am 

(By  Peter  T.  Bauer) 

It  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  electrons  in  Novem- 
ber, foreign  aid  will  once  again  be  a  contro- 
versial Item  on  the  agenda  of  Congress. 

And  It  can  also  be  predicted  confidently 
that  once  again  It  will  be  alleged  that  official 
development  assistance — that  Is.  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  grants  or  soft  loans — la 
Indispensable  for  the  progress  of  poor  coun- 
tries. 

Aid  Is  given  regardless  of  the  conduct  of 
the  reclpienu,  or  of  Its  results.  It  is  virtually 
the  only  form  of  government  expenditure 
which  goes  unquestioned,  unlike  defense, 
farm  price  supports  or  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. This  is  remarkable. 

Aid  Is  plainly  not  necessary  for  develop- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  the  progress  of  many 
poor  countries  without  aid.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  damaging,  because  although  it  is  ad- 
mittedly an  inflow  of  resources.  It  sets  up 
repercussions  which  can  outweigh  the 
benefits. 

Aid  advocates  often  allege  that  official  aid 
is  Indispensable  for  development.  This  offen- 
sively patronises  aid  recipients  by  saying  that 
they  desperately  want  development  but  can- 
not achieve  It  without  handouts — doles  from 
us.  In  fact,  very  many  poor  countries  have 
progressed  without  them.  Malaya  was  trans- 
formed by  the  rise  of  the  rubber  Industry. 
which  received  no  external  subsidies,  from  a 
sparsely  populated  country  of  hamlets  In  the 
1890s  to  a  thriving  country  by  the  19308 
where  a  much  larger  population  lived  longer 
at  much  higher  standards. 

ATKICA    AKD    BONO    KONO 

To  move  from  Asia  to  Africa,  the  Gold 
Coast  (Ghana  since  1957)  was  transformed 
between  the  1880e  and  the  1960s  without  for- 
eign aid.  In  1880  there  were  no  cocoa  trees 
there;  by  1950  there  were  huge  exports  of 
cocoa,  all  from  African-owned  farms.  Again, 
In  1840  Hong  Kong  was  a  barren  rock.  By  now 
four  million  people  live  In  that  major  manu- 
facturing center  whoee  competition  U  most 
embarrassing  to  Western  industries.  Hong 
HCong  also  developed  without  external  gifts. 
And  so  did  the  now  developed  countries,  all 
of  which  had  begun  as  poor. 

Official  aid  is  thus  not  necessary  for  devel- 
opment. Nor  Is  It  Bufflaient.  The  Navajo  In- 
dian nation  has  remained  wretchedly  poor  In 
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spite  of  decades  of  huge  American  offictal 
aid.  If  a  society  cannot  develop  without  ex- 
ternal gifts,  it  will  not  develop  with  them. 
What  holds  back  many  leas  devel<^>ed  coun- 
tries is  the  people  who  live  there. 

Development  depends  on  people's  capad- 
tlee,  motivations  and  social  and  political  In- 
stitutions. Where  these  basic  determinants 
are  farorable,  material  progress  will  usually 
occur.  Materially  ambitious,  resourceful.  In- 
dustrious, far-sighted  and  ttirllty  f>eople  will 
create  or  obtain  capital,  and  also  use  It  pro- 
ductively. 

There  Is  an  Inescapable  dilemma  In  the  ar- 
gument that  aid  is  necessary  for  develop- 
ment. If  the  required  conditions  other  than 
capital  are  present,  capital  will  be  gener- 
ated locally  or  supplied  commercially  from 
abroad,  to  government  or  to  business,  so  that 
aid  is  unnecessary  for  development.  If  the 
other  conditions  are  not  present,  aid  will  be 
ineffective  and  thus  useleas. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  culture  and  the  so- 
cial and  political  Institutions  of  the  recipients 
should  not  be  disturbed.  But  what  If  these  are 
Incompatible  with  substantial  material  prog- 
ress, as  are  many  beliefs,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  deeply  held  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  animal  life  in  South  Asia?  Mate- 
rial progress  requires  modernization  of  the 
mind,  which  is  Inhibited  by  many  institutions 
In  leas  developed  countries  and  also  by  offi- 
cial policies  pursued  there. 

Progress  does  not  def>end  on  handouts,  but 
on  capacities,  mores  and  Institutions.  This 
still  leaves  open  the  question  whether  aid  is 
mcMe  likely  to  proma<te  or  to  retard  progress, 
which  cannot  be  shown  so  conclusively.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  practice  it  Is  more  likely  to  re- 
tard It.  Here  are  some  of  the  many  reasons 
why. 

Aid  ^inforces  tbe  disastrous  tendency  to 
make  everything  a  matter  of  politics  in  leas 
developed  countries.  The  handouts  Increase 
the  resources  and  power  of  governments  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  society,  a  result  rein- 
forced by  the  preferential  treatment  of  gov- 
ernments which  try  to  establish  state-con- 
trolled economies  and  of  countries  with  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems.  PoUtlcizatlon  of 
life  diverts  energy  and  ambition  from  eco- 
nomic act}vlty.  Moreover  It  provokes  and  ex- 
acerbates political  tension,  because  it  be- 
comes supremely  important,  often  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  who  has  the  government,  as 
la  clear  from  the  recent  history  of  Indonesia, 
Pakistan,  East  Africa  and  Nigeria. 

Aid  often  supports  moet  damaging  policies. 
Many  recipient  governments  restrict  the  ac- 
tivities of  minorities,  of  Chinese  in  Indo- 
nesia. Asians  in  East  and  Central  Africa,  In- 
dians in  Burma,  Europxeans  everywhere.  The 
removal  of  thousands  of  Asians  from  East 
Africa  (the  moet  familiar  of  many  examples) 
has  reduced  Incomes  and  widened  Income 
differences  between  these  countries  and  the 
West.  These  measures  are  often  followed  by 
the  expulsion  or  even  destruction  of  thou- 
sands or  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 
KNcotraAOrNO  tkb  pasaooxical 

Aid  In  many  ways  encourages  the  paradox- 
ical policy  of  recipients  to  restrict  the  inflow 
and  deployment  of  private  capital.  The  In- 
dian government,  an  aid  recipient  for  many 
years.  Sets  up  expensive  state  oil  refineries 
when  the  oil  companies  In  India  have  un- 
used capacity  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
employ 

Foreign  aid  promotes  the  adoption  of  un- 
suitable external  models.  The  establishment 
of  uneconomic  heavy  Industries  and  national 
airlines  is  familiar  More  Important  is  the 
proliferation  of  Western-type  universities, 
whose  graduates  cannot  find  employment, 
and  of  Western-style  trade  unions  which  are 
only  vehicles  for  the  self-advancement  of 
p<^ltlcians. 

Aid  obscures  tbe  fact  that  progress  can- 
not be  had  for  nothing,  that  the  peoples  of 
advanced  countries  have  themselves  had  to 


develop  tbe  required  conditions.  It  rein- 
forces a  widespread  attitude  that  opportuni- 
ties and  resources  for  the  advance  of  one's 
self  and  one's  family  must  be  provided  by 
someone  else,  which  promotes  or  reinforces 
torpor,  fatalism  or  even  t>eggary  and  black- 
mail, but  not  self-improvement.  Preoccupa- 
tion with  aid  also  diverts  the  government's 
attention  from  the  basic  causes  of  poverty 
and  from  tbe  possibilities  of  acting  of  them. 

Those  are  Just  five  ways  In  which  an  inflow 
of  resources  can  damage  development.  And 
the  economic  productivity  of  aid  resources  is 
generally  likely  to  be  low  and  insufficient 
to  outweigh  the  adverse  repercussions.  Aid 
cannot  be  so  cloeely  adjusted  to  local  condi- 
tions as  can  resources  supplied  commercially. 
Moreover,  governmeuts  are  understandably 
apt  to  use  resources  donated  from  abroad 
on  wasteful  show  projects. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  aid  cannot  pro- 
mote development.  Whether  it  In  fact  does  so 
or  not  depends  on  the  specific  ctrcumstances 
of  each  case.  But  the  examples  above  make  It 
clear  that  it  la  unwarranted  to  assume  that 
because  aid  represents  an  inflow  of  resources. 
It  must  promote  development.  In  fact,  aid  Is 
at  least  as  likely  to  retard  development  as  to 
promote  It. 

If  It  is  only  money  that  were  missing,  it 
could  be  secured  commercially  from  abroad. 
Aid  means  at  most  that  some  capital  la 
cheaper.  But  tbe  capital  is  likely  to  be  less 
productive  than  if  it  were  supplied  commer- 
cially from  abroad  to  government  or  to  busl- 
t^ss.  and  as  we  have  seen,  aid  Is  also  apt  to 
set  up  far  reaching  adverse  repercussions. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  general  presump- 
tion that  in  practice  aid  la  more  likely  to  pro- 
mote development  than  to  retard  it.  In  fact, 
these  various  considerations  suggest  that  as 
it  has  operated  and  is  likely  to  operate,  any 
general  presumption  would  be  the  other  way 
round.  Of  course,  even  if  aid  does  promote 
development,  this  stUl  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion why  p>eople  In  the  donor  countries 
should  be  taxed  for  this  purpose. 

It  Is  often  urged  that  the  more  aid  is  given 
the  better,  without  examining  its  results 
that,  somehow  effectiveness  la  measured  by 
cost,  which  no  one  In  his  senses  would  apply 
to  his  own  life. 

Aid  certainly  removes  resources  from  the 
donors.  But  It  does  not  follow  tnat  it  pro- 
motes development.  To  make  the  rich  poor, 
does  not  make  the  poor  rich. 

Once  the  case  for  aid  la  taken  for  granted, 
then  either  progress  or  Its  absence  can  be 
ad%'anoed  for  more  aid:  progress  as  evidence 
of  Its  success,  and  lack  of  progress  as  evidence 
that  more  la  needed.  Whatever  happens  Is 
an  argument  for  more  aid.  When  a  case  la 
taken  for  granted,  evidence  becomes  Irrele- 
vant. 

Why  is  the  argument  that  aid  la  necessary 
so  widely  accepted  if  It  la  unfounded?  This 
isnt  strictly  relevant:  why  people  hold  cer- 
tain beliefs  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
validity.  However,  for  what  it  is  worth  let 
me  give  you  my  explanation. 

Many  advocates  of  aid  are  well  Intentloned. 
but  not  well  informed.  But  by  and  large  the 
aid  crusade  Is  a  glg&ntlc  confidence  trick. 
A  well  meaning  public  has  been  conned  by 
a  motley  coalition  which  has  succeeded  In 
part  by  playing  on  feelings  of  guilt,  which 
however  unfounded  are  nevertheless  wide- 
spread. I  think  this  coalition  includes  inter- 
national agencies  and  government  depart- 
ments anxious  to  Increase  their  activities 
and  power:  professional  humanitarians  with 
similar  ambitions;  disillusioned,  bored, 
power-and-money-hungry  academics;  the 
churches  whlcb  face  spiritual  oollapae  and 
seek  a  role  as  welfare  agencies;  temperamen- 
tal do-gooders,  frustrated  by  events  at  home; 
politicians  in  searcb  of  publicity;  exporters 
In  search  of  easy  markets,  and  governments 
emt>arraaaed  by  commodity  surpluses  And 
there  are  also  many  people  who  welconM  any 


argument  or  policy  which  in  some  way  or 
other  weakens  the  position  of  Western  so- 
cley.  which  for  various  political  and  emo- 
tional reasons  they  have  come  to  dislike. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  should  we 
do  about  foreign  aid?  I  think  it  would /be 
best  to  finish  this  system  of  handouts  which 
is  bad  for  both  tbe  patrons  and  for  the  pa- 
tronized, and  which,  by  the  way,  is  relatively 
recent  and  was  started  only  some  20  years 
ago. 

However,  this  Is  unlikely  to  come  about. 
because  of  the  emotional,  political.  Intellec- 
tual, financial  and  administrative  Interests 
behind  it.  Moreover,  the  immense  sums  al- 
ready spent  on  aid  themselves  operate 
against  Its  termination:  tbe  greater  are  the 
sacrlflces,  tbe  harder  it  is  to  question  the 
principles  in  the  name  of  which  they  have 
been  exacted. 

Olven  the  fact  that  aid  will  continue,  I 
would  wish  to  see  tbe  method  and  criteria  of 
allocation  changed  drastically.  Aid  oould  be 
allocated  in  such  a  manner  that  It  would 
favor  governments  which  within  their  hu- 
man, administrative  and  financial  resources 
try  to  perform  the  essential  and  difficult  tasks 
of  government  and  at  the  same  time  refrain 
from  close  centred  of  tbe  economy.  These 
tasks  Include  the  successful  conduct  of  ex- 
ternal affairs:  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order;  the  effective  management  of  the  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  system:  the  promotion  of  a 
suitable  Institutional  framework  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  Individuals;  tbe  provision  of  basic 
health  and  education  services  and  of  basic 
communications;  and  also  agricultural  ex- 
tension work.  These  are  Important  and  es- 
sential functions  whlcb  must  devolve  on  the 
government.  This  la  so  for  two  reasona.  Plrst, 
because  part  of  the  Institutional  structure 
within  which ^Ihe  private  sector  functions 
does  not  emerge  from  the  operation  of  mar- 
ket forces  and  so  must  be  estaMlshed  by  law. 
Second,  because  some  of  these  activities  yield 
services  which,  although  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  them,  cannot  be  bought  or  sold 
In  the  market. 

This  list  of  tasks  largely  exhausts  the 
potentialities  of  state  action  In  the  promo- 
tion of  general  living  standards.  These  tasks 
are  extensive  and  complex.  Their  adequate 
performance  would  fuUy  stretch  the  re- 
sources of  all  governments  In  poc«-  countries. 
Yet  governments  frequently  neglect  even  the 
most  elementary  of  these  functions  while 
attempting  close  control  of  tbe  economies 
of  their  countries,  or  even,  occasionally,  con- 
templating, coercive  transformation  of  so- 
cieties. They  seem  anxious  to  plan  and  un- 
able to  govern. 

Much  more  thotight  could  also  be  given 
to  prevent  the  inflow  of  aid  from  biasing  tbe 
development  of  recipient  countries  in  direc- 
tions based  on  inappropriate  external  proto- 
types. Preference  could  be  given  to  govern- 
ments Interested  more  In  improving  the  roads 
and  extending  external  contacts  than  in 
opening  Western-type  universities  or  in 
creating  heavy  engineering  works. 

covxaxiNG  vzxstra  planntkc 
Tbe  substantial  revision  of  the  criteria 
of  allocation  of  aid  which  I  suggest  does 
not  in  tbe  least  imply  underestimation  of 
the  tasks  of  government,  but  rather  tbe  re- 
verse. Tbe  adoption  of  such  criteria  would 
favor  governments  which  try  to  govern  rather 
than  to  plan.  By  the  same  token,  aid  would 
be  withheld  from  governments  which  pursue 
policies  whlcb  plainly  retard  the  material 
progress  of  their  oountrie*.  And  many  of 
these  ptolicles.  as  for  Instance  the  maltreat- 
ment of  economically  successful  minorities. 
often  exacerbate  the  problems  and  dUBcolttes 
both  of  otbw  aid  recipients  and  also  of  tbe 
donon. 

The  adopttoD  of  such  ulteila  would  pro- 
mote relatively  liberal  economic  systems  tn 
tbe  recipient  countries,  mmimtat  coercion 
and   faror   material   progreaa.   especlallj    an 
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Improvement  of  living  standards.  It  wovUd 
also  reduce  political  tension  In  the  recipient 
countries. 

This  proposal  assumes,  of  course,  that  the 
purpose  of  aid  is  to  Improve  material  condl- 
tlons  In  recipient  countries.  But  the  proposal 
will  be  altogether  unacceptable  If  the  actual 
purpose  of  aid  differs  from  the  ostensible 
objective  of  improving  general  living  stand- 
ards In  the  recipient  countries.  It  wUl  be 
unaccepuble  If  the  primary-  purpose  is  the 
pursuit  of  unacknowledged  political  policies, 
such  as  the  promotion  of  closely  controlled 
economies  and  societies,  or  the  Increase  in 
the  resources  and  power  of  the  International 
organizations. 

Thus,  after  a  couple  of  good  crop  vears 
those  countries  credited  their  Increased 
jlelda  to  new  technology  rather  than  to  good 
rainfall.  By  1970  Indonesia,  the  PhUlpplnes, 
Pakistan,  India  and  others  were  talking  con- 
fidently about  soon  lielng  self-sufflclent  In 
food.  The  chairman  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
committee,  in  announcing  that  the  1870 
prize  was  going  to  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug, 
developer  of  the  "wonder"  wheat,  summed  up 
the  euphoria  by  saying  that.  Ijecause  of  the 
'green  revolution."  "we  do  not  any  longer 
have  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  economic 
future  of  the  developing  countries." 

How  could  the  world  be  so  misled?  One 
reason  was  the  flourishing  public  relations 
work  of  AID  and  the  foundations.  Another 
reason  can  be  found  In  a  book  written  in 
the  early  19508  which  noted  that  "when  a 
white-coated  scientist,  looking  up  from  his 
microscope,  makes  a  pronouncement  for  the 
public,  he  may  not  be  understood  but  he  Is 
certain  to  be  believed  No  one  doubts  a  sci- 
entist." The  book's  title.  'Science  Is  a  Sacred 
Cow."  Is  appropriate  when  one  rememljers 
that  the  "green  revolution"  was  promoted 
by  the  scientific  branch  of  the  development 
community. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Borlaug  said,  "You  have 
to  l)e  brutally  frank  with  some  governments: 
you  have  to  pvish  them  Into  using  (the  new 
technology)  .  .  it  doesn't  do  anv  good  to  get 
10  or  15  per  cent  yield  Increases,  they  won't 
listen  to  you.  You  have  to  throw  the  long 
bomb.  You  have  to  make  a  100  or  200  per 
cent  gain  to  change  their  old  worn-out  prac- 
tices." Dr.  D  8.  Athwahl.  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  foundation-financed  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  (IRRI).  where  the 
'miracle"  rice  was  developed,  says,  "What 
we  are  saying  Is  either  you  apply  the  new 
technology  or  you  starve." 

I  remember  well  a  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  visiting  IRRI.  a  science  show- 
case In  the  Par  East,  and  listening  spell- 
bound to  the  gesticulating  director.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert F.  CVandler.  In  front  of  a  large  bill- 
board which  blazoned  the  message.  "Newly 
Developed  Rice  Selections  .  .  .  Produce  Up 
To  400%  More  Rice.  Make  Rice  OrowlnK 
ProfiUble."" 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  advertises  one  of  Its  publica- 
tion* by  saying.  "New  methods  and  tech- 
niques will  make  It  poaelble  to  "^-set  the 
food  needs  of  the  world"8  rapidly  Increasing 
population  throughout  the  2l8t  Century."  It 
Is  a  preposterous  promise,  for  at  current  rates 
the  world"s  population  wUl  have  grown  from 
todays  3  5  bmion  to  37  bUllon  by  the  end 
of  the  next  century. 


[Prom  the  Waabliigt<»  Poat.  June  3.   1973) 

Po«rici»   Ax»   WrrHotrr   Aid 

(By   WUllam  C.   Paddock) 

The  American  bald  eagle  la  a  remarkable 

bird.   For   83   days  Um   paranta  feed   their 

young.  Then,  reaimn«  that  the  eagleu  will 

n«Ter  fly  wltixout  dractle  action,  the  parenU 

fly   overhead   with   a   flah,   land   nearby    in 

light — but  out  of  reach— (rf  the  eagleu  and 

Mt    th«   fljfa    thorn— iTea.    The    eagleU   are 


finally  starved  Into  leaving  the  safety  of  the 
neat  to  go  out  and  fiah  for  themaelvM. 

It  U  a  practice  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  in  pondering  our  foreign  economic 
*id  program,  run  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  expires  this 
month  unless  Congre«.  as  it  haa  in  the 
past,  grudgingly  renews  It. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  American 
people  have  been  carrying  out  a  sometimes 
charitable  and  sometimes  self-serving  cru- 
sade against  hunger  and  poverty  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  The  crusade  employs  thou- 
sands of  Americans  overseas  and  has  cost 
us  more  than  $160  billion.  While  the  matorlty 
of  those  who  have  studied  thu  crusade  are 
hard  put  to  find  concrete  proof  that  the 
money  has  been  well  spent,  most  Interna- 
tlonally  minded  Americana  stiU  advocate  a 
continued  flow  of  such  aid.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  let  the  developing  world  fish 

A   PREPOSTXaotTB  PIOMISK 

For  more  than  25  years  the  hungry  na- 
tions of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America 
have  heard  of  the  miracles  that  American 
technical  knowhow,  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
U.a.  doUars  can  produce  In  a  backward  hun- 
gry, tradltlon-bound  nation.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  these  hungry  nations  have  come 
to  place  a  degree  of  faith  for  solving  their 
problems  on  US  help. 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  ""green  revolution,""  a  name 
coined  by  a  former  AID  head  The  ""wonder" 
wheat  and  "miracle"  rice  developed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  were  ""seeds  of 
change""  which  gave  Congress  hope  that  the 
war  on  hunger  not  only  could  be  won  but 
was  truly  being  won  The  developing  nations 
believed  these  florid  statements. 

BaZATHTAKIKO    HOPE 

The  truth  is  that,  while  the  new  wheat 
and  rice  varieties  are  excellent  high  ylelders 
under  certain  specialized  condlUons  (control- 
led irrigation,  high  fertilization),  they  have 
done  utue  to  overcome  the  biological  limits 
of  1  .*  «7f  *ge  farm.  The  hungry  nations 
of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  hun- 
gry because  they  have  a  poSTpiece  of  agri- 
cultural real  estate,  and  no  one  should 
delude  them  into  belle Wng  that  some  sort 
of  technological  wizardry  can  nullify  the 
consequences  of  too  many  people  on  too  lit- 
tle arable  land. 

But  If  AID  officials  and  their  supporters 
were  to  admit  this  to  Congress,  they  would 
destroy  a  major  argument  for  more  money 
For  instance,  in  the  1973  congressional  pres- 
enutlon  of  its  program.  AID  said,  "Signifi- 
cant and  even  exciting  technological  gains 
have  been  made  In  Important  food  crops 

^Fl^^  "P  *^*  P***  °'  *^"»  progress  will  be 
a  duncult  though  far  from  impossibU  task" 
( Italics  mine) . 

The  hope  held  out  to  Congress  is  breath- 
taking. For  example,  research  on  agricultural 
problems  In  Latin  America.  AID  says  "has 
resulted,  where  the  improved  management 
pracUces  have  been  adopted.  In  yields  of  200 
bushels  per  acre  of  com  where  80-bushel 
crops  were  the  usual  production.  The  long 
time  effect  of  this  research  should  result  in 
yields  Increases  on  the  nearly  300  mlUlon 
^<^  o^  l»nd  cultivated  In  Latin  America 
research  in  arid  and  subhumld  lands  In  Asia 
haa  demonstrated  that.  In  IndU  and  Paki- 
stan alone,  yields  on  the  existing  of  100  mll- 
Uon  acres  of  irrigated  land  can  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  application  of  modem  Irriga- 
tion practices  ..." 

Where  Is  th«  congressman  who  would  vote 
agalnat  such  a  program?  And  if  Congress 
takes  hope,  think  what  visions  of  sugarplum 
falrtea  dance  before  the  eyes  of  the  hungry 
nations.  Why  should  they  not  feel  that  AID'S 
technology  wUl  eliminate  their  problems,  or 
at  least  materUUy  reduce  them? 
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Yet  If  one  looks  at  some  of  the  character- 
istic* which  developing  natlona  hold  In  com- 
naon.  it  U  clear  the  only  hope  to  solve  their 
food  problems  lies  In  extreme  action  of  such 
gargantuan  dimensions  that  they  dwarf  any 
help  our  dollars  or  technology  can  offer.  86 
per  cent  of  their  people  depend  on  agricul- 
ture for  a  living,  though  26  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  Is  either  unemployed  or  under- 
employed, they  grow  a  narrow  range 
of  crops  which  are  excessively  susceptible  to 
both  pests  and  market  fluctuations;  most  of 
their  land  U  broken,  mountainous,  swampy 
or  desert,  with  water  the  most  critical  factor 
affecting  production.  Malnutrition  is  ram- 
pant. 

With  enough  caplUl  some  of  theae  prob- 
lems could  be  remedied,  but  this  none  of  the 
hungry  countries  have,  and  few  have  much 
credit  left.  Of  the  (59  bUlion  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  IndustrlaUslng  world.  t33  bU- 
llon falls  due  In  the  flve-year  period  1970-75. 

Yet  we  hear  of  much  progress  In  these  na- 
tions, of  how  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world  (with  a  per-caplta  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  less  than  $200  and  containing  67  per 
cent  of  the  developing  nation's  population) 
have  been  growing  economically  at  nearly 
4  per  cent  a  year  for  10  years,  a  rate  faster 
than  their  population.  This  sounds  flne.  but 
in  general  It  has  meant  that  their  rich  have 
gotten  richer  while  their  poor  have  either 
remained  the  same  or  are.  Indeed,  poorer. 
More  people,  not  fewer,  are  worse  off  today 
than  10  years  ago. 

"When  you  rip  aside  the  confusing  figiues 
on  growth  rates."  says  Pakistan  economist 
Mahbub  ul  Haq,  "you  find  that  for  about 
two-thirds  of  humanity  the  increase  In  per 
capita  Income  has  been  less  than  one  dollar 
a  year  for  the  last  20  years  " 


THK    POPtTLATlON    CBUNCU 

American  Presidents  have  told  us  AID  Is 
necessary  because  "the  wealthy  nations  can- 
not survive  as  islands  of  abundance  in  a 
world  of  hunger,  sickness  and  despair."  This 
is  utter  nonsense,  for  we  are  doing  so  now. 
like  it  or  not,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  so.  like  It  or  not 

Every  day  the  gap  widens  and  at  an  accel- 
erating pace.  In  1960  the  per  capita  QNP  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  countries  was 
•2.000:  today  it  U  (3.000.  World  Bank  Pres- 
ident Robert  S.  McNamara  says.  "Projected 
to  the  end  of  the  century  ...  the  people  of 
the  developed  countries  will  be  enjoying 
per  capita  mcomes.  in  1972  prices,  of  more 
than  »8.000  a  year.  whUe  the  masses  of  the 
poor  .  will  on  average  receive  lees  than 
•200  per  capita,  and  some  800  million  of 
theae  will  receive  leas  than  $100.  .  .  ." 

WhUe  some  countries  have  doubled  and 
tripled  the  size  of  their  school  systems  dur- 
ing the  p«ut  10  years,  each  year  there  are 
more  llllteratee.  The  trouble,  of  course.  U 
that  even  before  they  are  started,  develop- 
ment efforts  are  defeated  by  the  steady,  un- 
controUed  growth  in  population.  Develop- 
ment experts  once  thought  the  mUlennlum 
had  arrived  when  India  produced  a  record 
95  million  tons  of  food  grains  in  1967-88.  To- 
day, however,  the  experts  refer  to  the  pro- 
jected 1972-73  Indian  crop  of  100  mUllon 
tons  as  a  "critically  low  figure."  The  reason: 
This  year's  crop  must  feed  70  million  more 
Indians  than  it  did  in  1967. 

Mexico  often  cited  as  one  of  the  world's 
best  agricultural  success  stories  It  was  there 
that  Dr  Borlaug  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion developed  his  "wonder"  wheat.  Congres- 
sional committees  and  others  have  often 
heard  that  since  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
scientists  began  working  there,  Mexico  no 
longer  has  to  Import  wheat  and  com.  This 
suppoaed  self-eufflciency.  unfortunately,  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mexican  price  sup- 
ports or  cost  of  production  or  both  have 
priced  com  and  wheat  out  of  reach  of  a  large 
percentage   of  Mexicans.   Malnutrition   U  a 


major  problem  In  Btexlco — clear  evidence 
that  Mexico's  agriculture  does  not  produce 
the  food  her  people  need. 

Speaking  of  this,  a  former  UJB.  ambassador 
to  Mexico  once  told  me,  "We  cant  convince 
the  Mexican  government  that  a  population 
problem  exlsta;  as  long  aa  agricultural 
production  la  growing  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion, they  don't  think  there  is  anything  to 
be  concerned   about" 

Since  World  War  n,  Mexico,  like  most  of 
the  developing  world,  has  been  able  to  In- 
crease Its  agricultural  production  primarily 
by  putting  new  land  into  production,  not 
through  new  technology.  But  now,  like  the 
rest  of  the  hungry  world,  it  is  harder  and 
harder  to  find  new  land  to  develop.  If  its 
population  continue*  to  grow  at  the  present 
rate,  the  next  40  years  will  see  Mexico's 
population  mushroom  from  60  mUllon  to  200 
mlUlon,  a  number  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  her  limited  farm  land  to  feed. 

WHAT    LB   aXLT-HKLPT 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  been  told  that  all  the 
United  States  wants  to  do  Is  help  those 
people  who  will  help  themselves.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  our  aim  was  to  ""help  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  through  their  own 
efforts,"'  and  President  Johnson  said,  "The 
key  to  victory  Is  self-help."  Today's  AID  ad- 
ministrator. John  Hannah,  says.  "We  recog- 
nize that  the  developing  countries  are  respon- 
sible for  their  own  development.  .  . 
\  Such  statements  seem  clear  when  made, 
but  what  is  ""self-help"?  "The  concept  offers 
no  guidelines  for  the  expenditure  of  our  AID 
money  because  no  country  Intentionally  tries 
self -harm.  They  are  all  making  an  effort  to 
Improve  their  lot.  And  ""self-help"'  Is  Just 
as  confusing  to  the  recipient  nation.  A 
friend  In  the  Dominican  Republic  once  told 
me  that  his  concept  of  "self-help"  was  that 
of  a  U.S.  supermarket  where  a  developing 
nation  strolls  along  the  AID  shelves  and 
helps  itself  to  what  It  wants:  a  power  plant 
here,  a  road  there,  and  next  an  Irrigation 
canal. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  noble  effort 
to  help  the  developing  world  solve  its  prob- 
lems. In  doing  so,  however,  we  have  given 
a  false  hope  that  we  really  can  develop  these 
regions — If  the  world  would  only  listen  to  us 
anl  Congress  would  only  be  more  generous 
with  dollars.  The  resulting  confidence  has 
let  the  hungry  nations  concentrate  on  pro- 
grama  often  completely  unrelated  to  their 
basic  problem:   the  population-food  crunch. 

Virtually  every  knowledgeable  authority 
agrees  that  drastic  action  must  be  taken  If 
the  crunch  Is  not  to  become  catastrophic. 
"To  delay  progress  toward  full  self-regula- 
tion of  population  size  Is  to  play  'Russian 
roulette'  with  the  future  of  man.""  says  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report.  Yet 
nowhere  has  the  necessary  extreme  action 
been  undertaken,  nor  will  it  be  until  the 
developing  world  realizes  that  there  U 
nothing  the  Industrialized  nations  can  do. 
In  the  form  of  foreign  aid.  about  the  popula- 
tion problem. 

Cruel  though  the  statement  might  sound, 
India  would  be  a  more  viable  nation  today  If 
In  1965  the  United  States  had  not  shipped  a 
fifth  of  its  wheat  crop  to  that  sub-continent, 
thereby  averting  a  famme  and  saving  per- 
haps 30  million  or  more  Indian  lives  (Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  the  figure  at  60  million). 
The  catastrophic  shock  of  so  many  deaths 
In  1 906-60  probably  would  have  shaken  In- 
dla"8  political  structure  to  the  core  and 
slowed  down  or  stopped  entirely  its  nation- 
alist aspirations,  such  as  needless  expendi- 
tures on  flag-carrying  airlines  and  military 
operations  against  neighbors.  Its  agriculture 
would  surely  be  receiving  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  national  budget,  and  we  oould  ex- 
pect the  citizens  to  be  more  responalre 
to  government  efforts  to  control  births  (the 
Indian  government  might  not  have  to  re- 


port, as  It  did  this  year,  that  '""Thus  far, 
the  rate  or  population  growth  has  shown  no 
declining  tendency").  Nor  would  we  have 
seen  India  r^ax  into  euphoric  talk  about 
food  seir-sufflcleiicy.  as  it  did  In  1971  after 
having  a  couple  of  good  monsoons — which 
led  to  further  dallying  with  Its  problems. 

AID     WrrHOUT    AS) 

One  reason  why  no  drastic  action  is  being 
taken  in  the  world  against  the  population - 
food  crunch  is  the  false  hope  that  foreign 
aid  provides.  So  long  as  there  is  such  false 
hope,  governments  will  not  Initiate  the  ac- 
tion most  needed.  The  time  has  come  then, 
for  aid  without  AID. 

The  hungry  nations  must  be  helped  by 
not  helping  them,  by  letting  them  know 
they  must  solve  their  own  problems  and  that 
the  only  way  they  can  do  this  Is  with  their 
own  energies  and  motivation.  Most  of  the  de- 
veloping world  knows  what  needs  to  be  done. 
We  must  let  them  do  It. 

No  new  scientific  glsmo  needs  to  be  In- 
vented to  control  runaway  population 
growth.  Birth  control  techiUques  already 
exist.  What  does  not  exist  Is  the  motivation 
to  use  them.  If  the  leaders  of  the  hungry 
nations — Mrs.  Oandhl.  Oen.  Suharto.  Presi- 
dent Marcos  and  others — could  be  convinced 
that  so  long  as  present  trends  continue  fam- 
ine is  Inevitable,  they  may  well  stop  follow- 
ing their  politically  "safe"  but  dawdling 
courses.  They  would  have  to  stop  spending 
so  much  money  on  such  things  as  elaborate 
road  systems,  military  establishments  and 
petrochemical  Industries  that  not  only  pro- 
duce needed  fertilizer  but  a  hundred  other 
less  crucial  ""national"  products. 

The  hungry  nations  of  Africa.  Asia  and 
Latin  America  spend  $26  billion  annually  on 
armaments — three  times  what  they  receive  in 
official  development  assistance.  If  this  (26 
billion,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  were  spent  on 
tul)e  wells.  Irrigation  ditches,  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  research,  it  might  become  pos- 
sible to  head  toward  a  true  ""green  revolu- 
tion." If.  simultaneously,  the  nations'  com- 
munications industries  focused  on  teaching 
the  perils  of  a  slx-chlld  (and  even  a  three- 
child)  family,  and  If  economic  rewards  went 
to  those  who  practiced  what  the  nation 
preached,  a  significant  birth-rate  drop  might 
be  possible.  Then,  mdeed.  famine  would  not 
be  inevitable. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1973) 

India  To  Impost  Morx  Orain  as  Hedgk 
Against  Obouoht 

Nrw  DzLHi,  June  2. — India  has  decided  to 
Import  more  grain  to  build  stocks  and  to 
combat  severe  drought  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Minister  of  State  for  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture said  yesterday. 

The  Mmister.  Annasaheb  Shlnde.  said  at  a 
news  conference  that  he  could  not  yet  an- 
nounce how  much  grain  would  be  Imported, 
and  that  this  would  depend  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Govemment"s  plan  to  build  up 
stocks  and  on  the  effect  of  the  monsoon 
rains,  due  In  Western  India  in  less  than  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Shlnde  said  that  Ck>vemment  efforts 
to  build  up  stocks  were  running  behind 
schedule.  They  had  been  delayed,  he  said, 
because  some  farmers  were  holding  their 
grain  in  the  hope  that  the  Government 
would  increase  the  price.  Mr  Shlnde  said 
that  the  Government  still  intended  to  na- 
tionaliee  the  wholeeale  rice  trade  later  this 
year,  as  It  had  nationalized  wheat  on  April  I . 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 
Hunger,  mainly  resulting  from  drought.  Is 
rising  In  Africa,  India,  China.  As  things  look 
now,  the  coming  year  could  be  one  of  the 
century's  hungriest. 

In  India,  as  the  first  touches  of  mcHisoon 
rain  reach  the  hllla.  drought  and  famine  are 
threatening  at  least  80  mlllloo  people  with 
hunger  and  starvation  before  October's  har- 


vest. So  far,  deaths  are  minimal.  But  worse 
is  to  come. 

Bangladesh,  miserable  after  civil  war,  has 
promises  of  enough  grain  from  U.S.  alone  to 
supply  6  million  people  for  a  year.  More  is 
needed. 

Mainland  China,  with  one  bad  harvest  last 
year,  faces  another.  Drought  or  fioods  mean 
food  shortages,  hunger,  and  Increasing  unrest 
ahead. 

West  Africa  is  struggling  through  the 
worst  of  five  to  seven  years  of  drought.  Six 
former  French  colonlee  are  hardest  hit — 
Chad,  Mall.  Ma\irltanla.  Niger,  Upper  Volta, 
Senegal.  Millions  of  cattle,  unknown  numbers 
of  people  among  the  10  mUllon  threatened 
have  already  died. 

U.S..  once  beset  by  grain  surpluses,  now 
has  not  only  grain-short  Russia  but  much  of 
the  world  lining  up  to  get  what  grain  th* 
Americans  can  spare. 

AMKNDMKNTS    NOS.    569,    870,    STI,    AND    573 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2335  >  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMXNDMXNT    MO.    ST3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KENNEDY)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2335 ) ,  supra. 

AMEIfDMEirr    NO.    S74 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  many  of  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries,  traditional  practice,  cul- 
tural mores  and  inadequate  resources 
tend  to  block  women  and  girls  from  ac- 
cess to  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  developed  countries  as  well,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  women  and  girls 
suffer  similar — if  less  severe — discrimi- 
nation. I  am  very  conscious  of  this,  and 
I  continue  to  support  every  reasonable 
effort  to  give  women  and  girls  full  equal- 
ity in  our  society. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  especially  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  women  in  the  aid-recipient 
countries.  In  the  committee  report  on 
this  year's  Foreign  Assistance  bill.  S. 
2335.  the  following  language  appears: 

Recognizing  that  the  status  of  women 
within  each  society  is  one  of  the  Indicators 
of  the  level  of  national  development,  U.S.  bi- 
lateral aid  should  assist  In  the  integration 
of  women  into  the  national  economy. 

This  is  an  important  concept  and  a 
significant  statement  which  I  now  wish 
to  bring  into  law  by  mesins  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  bilL 

TTie  amendment  I  submit  specifies  that 
the  major  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  gi%'e  particular  at- 
tention to  programs,  projects  and  activi- 
ties which  tend  to  Integrate  women  Into 
the  national  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  impro\-lng  their  status  and 
assisting  the  total  development  effort. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  seek  to  achieve 
the  equal  rights  of  women  in  our  own 
coimtry,  let  us  adopt  this  amendment  to 
promote  the  achievement  of  equal  rights 
for  women  in  the  aid -recipient  countriee. 
I  urge  adoption  ol  the  amexklment. 
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AiCBfSMxirr  iro.  •?• 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
t^e  table. ) 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCi-KLLAN)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2335) .  sxipra. 

AMXHDICXMT    NO.    STT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2335),  supra. 

AMDrOMKNT   NO.    8TS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2335).  supra. 

AMZMDICXNT    NO.    ST» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2335) .  supra. 


FURTHER       CONTINUING       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    368 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  > 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
I  may  well  Introduce  the  same  amend- 
ment when  the  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  bUl  is  re- 
torted to  the  floor. 

The  amendment  would  assure  that  no 
local  school  district  receives  less  funds 
under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  than  it 
received  in  fiscal  1973.  It  would  also  as- 
sure that  school  districts  which  had  been 
allocated  funds  at  Increased  levels  as  a 
result  of  the  previous  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  be  able  to  maintain  their  rate 
of  operation  at  these  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  last  week  un- 
wisely adopted  an  sunendment  by  Con- 
gressman Qnz  which  would  require  that 
no  school  district  receive  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  amount  made  available  to  it 
for  title  I-A  in  1973.  On  the  surface,  this 
seems  both  wise  and  fair,  since  many 
school  districts  suffered  severe  cuts  in 
funds  as  a  result  of  late  notification  by 
the  Office  of  Educatloi  that  1970  census 
figures  would  be  used  in  determining  allo- 
cations. The  Q\iie  amendment,  then,  was 
a  kind  of  modified  "hold  harmless"  for 
local  school  districts. 

In  fact,  the  results  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ment are  precisely  the  opposite.  While  it 
Is  tnie  that  some  districts  will  gain  funds, 
they  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  others 
within  the  same  State.  The  Quie  amend- 
ment, whether  inteitionally  or  not, 
struck  out  the  "hold  harmless"  provi- 
sions for  each  State.  To  bring  some  of  the 
school  districts,  then,  up  to  the  level  of 
85  percent  of  last  year's  fimds,  the  money 
win  have  to  be  taken  from  other  districts 
In  the  SUte.  The  result  Is  that  32  States 
would  lose  title  I-A  money. 

In  addition,  most  serious  consequences 
could  happen  (or  many  school  districts 
well  into  the  scbool  year  after  they  have 
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already  hired  their  personnel  and  made  amxnomknt  no.  sea 

their  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  earUer  At  the  mpproprimt*  piac«  in  the  bin  inamrt 
continuing     resolution.     In     particxilar,     the  foUowing :  '  ^^ 

some  urban  districts  would  suffer  uncon-  "Provided  further.  That  the  aggregAte 
scionable  cuts  in  mid-year:  in  my  own  ^^nount  made  »vkii»ble  iinder  Title  I-a  of 
State,  for  example.  Houston  would  go  "*"  Kementary  and  Secondary  Bducatton 
from  an  expected  level  of  $8  million  to  w*^*  ^  *°^  '°*^  educational  agency  which 
a  level  of  $4  million;  Dallas,  from  $5.5  tH^^'L^l'^J*^  amounts  prior  to  aep- 
milllon    to   $3.5    million;    San   Antonio     ^^e^  of'thl  ™ J^J"^"*  *?.  ^  ""''  '" 

SS3!VlS^o?  '^OoVJ'"''''-  ^'  ^"^-  "*-^»'"  ^^  ^-  i^le^t^r Se'L.S 
DOCK  a  1«3SS  ol  $300,000.  nece«ary   to   maintain   the   rate   for   which 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  are     allocations  were  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
not  losses  resulting  from  any  new  for-     PrJor  to  September  30.  1873,  and 
mula  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary        Provided  further,  That  each  local  educa- 
Education  Act;  they  are  losses  incurred     ^^°^^    agency    which    has    been    allocated 

because  of  an  arbitrary  formula  attached  '"nd»  under  Tiue   i-a  of   the   Elementary 

to  a  continuing  resolution.  I  wonder  if  ^  .   Secondary    Education    Act,    prior    to 

that  is  the  way  we  want  to  do  business  ^«^*f™}>«''  30.  1973.  pursuant  to  this  Act  at 

around  here.  The  schools  are  confused  '  ««  for  operations  less  than  the  rate  for 

enough    because    we    do   not   give   them  °P*5*"°"«  l»  «»»<*»  yew  I873,  shall  be  alio- 

adequate  leadtime  to  plan;  do  we  now  **  ,  '  '^^"'''t*^*  *"h  the  amounts  previ- 

want  to  cut  school  district  funds  in  mid-  T^^  provided  by  the  Act.  no  less  than  the 

year?  I  do  not  believe  so  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  rate  for 

One  of  the  ironies  is  that  Congress-  ^™  k°°  'k'  ""^^"^  allocations  were  made 

man    Quu's    own    SUte    of    Minnesota  *°  ••«»>  »^'=t' -gency  in  fiscal  year  X973." 

^^J^'L^^f^  *^,^  milhon  if  his  formula  is  state  title  i-a  distributions  under  elementary 
camea  mto  law.  and  secondary  education  act 

I  believe  there  is  but  one  equitable 

solution:    First,    to    protect    the    many  ~ — 

school  districts  which  received  cuts  after  Kt^i^**'* 

their  budgets  were  formulated,  we  should  ceived  under 

have  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  for  all  prevwus 

districts;  and  second,  to  protect  school  sute  HSm 

districts  who  would  have  received  In- 

creases    imder    the    earlier    continuing  .,  ^ 

resolution,  we  should  provide  that  they  ^^ *1«J9m 

can  keep  the  increases  thev  had  counted  Anzone '.'.    g^ewiiis 

on  in  making  up  their  budgets.  ^^,^^, ilz^n^ijiil 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I  would  Coiofido..::". to  loosw 

not  be  supporting  these  comprehensive  ^"**''*^ ii.sia  oos 

"hold  harmless"  provisions,  but  the  cir-  noTidJ™ 26  445  o* 

cumstances  here  demand  it.  The  Office  of  g*»^» 3i,94i  78« 

Education  waited  almost  a  year  beyond  TdTho' Ifam 

their   deadline   in    telling   local   school  iiiinoii;:::;:;;"::  63.' 243  wo 

districts  how  much  they  could  expect  I""*'*"* I6,999.»i 

And  the  districts  which  received  large  iTnw iltvm 

Increases  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  •^«ue''» 3?!  i3i  906 

surrender  those  Increases  at  this  point  In  m^'.^*"* ^mtIm 

the  school  year.  ^*»ry^^n^'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.   19  423141 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Southern  IJSi^'Jr'^ H?2J?i 

solution;  it  is  not  a  Northern  soluUon.  Mi^nS,".'. ;;:;::::   21  120043 

It  is  an  attempt  to  make  equity  out  of  a  ••<»'«'pp« 42.074,152 

very  complicated  situation.  The  fact  that  &n. loil'JS 

32  States  would  lose  under  the  Q\iie  Netrejk* 7[523'a56 

amendment  makes  it,,necessary  that  we  KVnipVhire-   "     1  S'ISi 

**-L.  NewJerMy 44.160,594 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com-  S**  !?•'•" .J*?!'^ 

mittee  will  soon  be  considering  changes  S^clrotinV 'le'Kow 

in   the  authorizing   legislation   for   the  North oeiiota_ 4.271, i8i 

Elementary   and   Secondary   Education  olluhomeV.V.:;::;:   lif^KJ 

Act.  I^t  us  give  them  time  to  establish  Ofeion 9;3«2'23i 

an    equitable    formula    for    distributing  ShSS^S 'sUi  ?« 

tlUe  I-A  funds.  But  hi  the  meantime.  South carodnj..;::   x 313120 

let  us  not  pimlsh  the  schools  for  our  de-  I"'"'  °'*'°^ 6,266  048 

lays  and  for  bureaucratic  ineptitude.  My  tJuT*** msmt!? 

amendment  assures  that  all  States  would  "'»" 3^93  i9t 

receive    increases    under    tiUe    I-A.    Its  S? 33*  803' mi 

projected  cost  of  $117  million  can  be  *»shinrton....'""   ii255'o22 

absorbed    without    Increasing    the    au-  Ki^"" ?6m\u 

thorlzation   levels,   since   approximately  wrommg  ;.;;:::::     i;^793 

$200  million  of  the  smaounts  already  au-  0'«"ti  <n  Co»umb««.     a,  it7,27l 

thorized    for   this    program    have    been — 

to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  amend-  ACT— AMENDMENT 

ment  as  well  as  a  table  illustrating  the  ammtoment  no.  stb 

doUar   figures   involved   In   the   various         (Ordered  tc  be  printed  and  referred  to 

^'Si^     .-  ****  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-  fare.) 
ment    and    table    were    ordered    to    be        Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
printed  to  the  Recobd,  as  follows:  mlt   today   an   amendment   to   Senator 


S29,  366,  791 

2.682,258 

7.  979,  433 

17.819,075 

132,282,520 

10. 662. 90S 

14.075.019 

2.  369,  640 

21,409,583 

34,  487,  740 

4.056,617 

2,  394,  164 

73.322,080 

16.  346.  660 
12,  411  412 

7,775.316 
27,380.870 
26.624,116 

5.  238,  765 
20, 745, 445 
28. 293. 810 
53.125.904 

17.  762,  582 
30  534  235 
19,  862,  207 

2.435,711 
6, 100. 400 
1,198,736 

2.  123,  746 
51  451,480 

7, 094, 925 

229,  434.  700 

43.823,164 

3.  486,  077 
41,720,277 
14,151.859 

9,088.136 

63,512,670 

5,122.679 

25,  375,  246 

4.  649,  968 
26.582,212 
57.  524,  391 

4,  233,  235 
2,  846.  465 

26,  794,  288 
15,206,163 
14,721,841 
16.  008.  791 

1.019,105 
11.469,287 


$43,  210,  975 

2. 402, 337 

8.813.237 

25.508.632 

123  652  910 

10.  967.  183 

12,008.729 

2.  390.  764 

28.561  420 

47.141,112 

3. 695.  770 

3. 074.  456 

70,034  743 

19  818, 199 

18,152,063 

11,892,855 

40,602,855 

37,717,744 

5,970,215 

21,236.393 

25. 029.  604 

51,823,683 

25,401.570 

43,  843.  727 

29. 640, 152 

3,356,151 

8,  705, 644 
1.020,583 
2,  083,  240 

45,578,211 

9.  873,  658 
203,925,109 

61.602,215 

4  197.  159 
45.  542,  799 
19,  877, 837 

9, 544.  254 
73, 129,  802 

5,225,132 
36,  324.  635 

7,226,011 

39.  707. 208 
79, 650, 190 

3, 937,  393 
2.287.131 

40.  Oa.  875 
13,512.651 
21.129,570 
19,345.516 

1.  367. 999 
10,042.675 
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ease  Benefits  Act. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  the 
laudable  goal  of  8. 1029: 

To  provide  to  those  workers  suffering 
from  occupatlonally  Induced  respiratory 
diseases  the  same  benefits  now  received 
by  the  victims  of  black  lung  and  tiielr 
survivors. 

My  amendment  furthers  the  scope  of 
Senator  Tatt's  bill,  while  remaining 
faithful  to  its  intent,  by  including  imdcr- 
ground  uranium  miners  will  be  covered 
those  eligible  lor  benefits.  Under  section 
102(e)  (11)  of  8.  1029,  as  introduced,  im- 
derground  urani'om  miners  are  eligible 
for  benefits  already,  but  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  ana  Welfare  chooses 
to  taclude  them  within  the  act's  purview. 
My  amendment  assures  that  under- 
ground uranium  miners  will  be  covered 
Irrespective  of  any  action  by  any  Cabi- 
net officer.  It  does  this  by :  a.  establishing 
a  new  subsection  defining  underground 
uranium  mines  as  a  "health  hazard  in- 
dustry," and  b.  by  adding  to  the  bill  a 
second  rebuttable  presumption  tailored 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  uranium 
miners. 

The  objects  of  my  concern  in  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  are  the  15,000  to  20.- 
000  miners  who  have  worked  in  under- 
ground uranium  mines.  Laboring  in  the 
presence  of  radon  daughters'  gas,  a  ra- 
dioactive £igent  which  Is  a  known  carcto- 
ogen,  some  1,000  to  2,000  of  these  miners 
will  contact  and  succumb  to  lung  cancer. 
These  figures  confront  us  with  a  fatality 
rate  which  is  7  to  30  times  the  normal 
rate  of  death  from  lung  cancer.  In  a 
population  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the 
uranium  miners,  there  should  be  only 
150  deaths  to  lung  cancer. 

The  danger  to  which  uranium  miners 
are  exposed  are  well  known.  A  paper  pre- 
sented in  June,  1968,  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Health  Physics  Society  pointed 
out  that: 

Among  white  underground  uranium  min- 
ers, death  from  malignant  neoplasms  of  the 
respiratory  system  occurred  much  more  com- 
monly 10  or  more  years  after  onset  of  un- 
derground uranium  mining  (48  versus  6.4 
expected),  with  a  significant  excess  also  oc- 
curring between  6  and  10  years  (13  versus  3.2 
expected). 

Surely  to  classify  the  underground 
mine  as  a  health  hazard  Industry  and  to 
include  underground  uranium  miners 
amiong  those  eligible  for  black  lung  type 
l)enefits  Is  a  reasonable  step. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  amendment 
requires  a  would-be  beneficiary  to  have 
worked  at  least  6  months  in  a  mine  and 
to  have  contacted  lung  cancer  not  earlier 
than  5  years  after  he  began  his  employ- 
ment. These  requirements  were  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Dr.  Victor  Archer  of 
the  National  Institute  of  (Dccupational 
Safety  and  Health.  Dr.  Archer  Is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  country's  experts  in 
the  field  of  diseases  of  uranium  workers 
and  miners.  Dr.  Archer  explained  that 
almost  any  exposure  to  radon  daughters" 
gas,  the  carcinogenic  element  found  in 
uranium  mine  environments,  may  induce 
cancer.  He  points  out  that  it  is  unreason- 
akble  In  such  a  situation  to  force  a  mnn 
to  work  10  years  or  more  before  he  can 
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be  considered  to  have  contacted  an  oc- 
cupatlonally related  disease. 

The  requirement  that  the  miner  not 
contact  the  disease  earlier  than  5  years 
after  beginning  work  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  takes  5  years  for  a  cancer  to  de- 
velop into  a  detectable  state.  If  a  miner 
develops  limg  cancer  only  3  Va  years  after 
beginning  work  in  a  mine,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  he  had  the  disease  before  he 
began  work.  Senator  Tatt's  bill  requires 
a  worker  to  spend  10  years  on  the  Job 
before  it  may  be  assumed,  without  dis- 
tinct proof,  that  he  contacted  an  occupa- 
tlonally related  disease.  As  has  been 
stated,  that  provision  Is  entirely  inappro- 
priate to  uranium  workers. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  steps  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  to  upgrade  the  en- 
vironment of  the  uranium  mine.  It  is 
true  that  at  one  time  miners  were  ex- 
r>osed  to  high  levels  of  radon  daughters' 
gas.  By  now.  however,  new  requirements 
have  been  established  to  insure  that  min- 
ers are  not  exposed  to  excessive  radia- 
tion. This  is  significant  because  it  means 
that  we  are  dealing,  in  considering  my 
amendment,  with  a  class  ol  beneficiaries 
which  is  fixed  in  number.  I  hope  that  the 
new  safety  requirements  will  prevent  fu- 
ture uranium  miners  from  developing 
cancer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  575 

On  page  6,  line  34,  Insert  "(other  than  a 
place  of  work  deecrlbed  In  paragraph  (11) )". 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  4  and  fi,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(11)  lung  cancer,  a  place  of  work  in  an 
underground  uranium  mine  In  which  such 
worker  Is  or  was  employed  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  6  months;  or". 

On  page  6,  line  6.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  ( 12)  ". 

On  page  0,  immediately  after  the  period  on 
line  19,  Insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  If  a  work- 
er who  is  suffering  from  lung  cancer  which 
first  developed  not  earlier  than  5  years  after 
the  dat«  such  worker  was  first  employed  In 
a  place  of  work  described  In  section  102(e) 
(11),  there  shaU  (if  such  worker  worked  In 
such  a  place  of  work  for  not  leae  than  6 
months)  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
such  lung  cancer  aroee  out  of  his  employ- 
ment In  such  place  of  work." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  INDIAN 
Bn.Tfi 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  several  miscellaneous  Indian 
bills  on  October  17,  1973.  The  bills  are: 

S.  1411,  to  authorize  the  Slsseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Trav- 
erse Reservation  to  consolidate  Its  land- 
holdings  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota; 

8.  1412,  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Slsseton-Wah- 
peton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  and  South 
Dakota: 


6.  1222,  to  declare  that  all  right,  tlUe, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
2,640  acres,  more  or  less,  are  hereby  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Piaute- Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  In- 
dian Reservation.  Nev.; 

S.  481.  to  declare  that  certain  mineral 
interests  are  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Creek  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation.  Mont.: 

S.  2105.  to  amend  PubUc  Law  90-335 
(82  Stat.  174)  relating  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation; 

8.  634,  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Kootenai 
Tribe  of  Idaho: 

S.  1102,  to  declare  that  certtdn  fed- 
erally ovraed  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community  and  to  make  such 
lands  part  of  the  reservation  involved; 

8.  1854,  to  authorize  funds  to  com- 
pensate the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  for  the  loss  of  545,- 
175.14  acres  of  land;  and 

S.  1856.  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  and  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion in  and  to  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas 
River  below  the  Canadian  Fork  and  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Oklahoma. 

The  hearing  is  open  to  the  public  and 
will  commence  at  9  am.  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUowing  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

J.  Raymond  Bell,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  22, 
1971,  vice  Theodore  Jaffe.  term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday.  October  8,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  c(xiceming  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INOS  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at  10 
ajm.  on  October  5.  1973.  In  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  on  the 
following  bills; 

S.  210.  to  airthorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

S.  262.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes 

S.  417,  to  eunend  the  act  of  June  2S, 
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1948.  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain property  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park. 

S.  584,  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Seashore, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  No- 
vember 5, 1966. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish 
to  announce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  chairmtm.  Mr.  Ervin, 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  2  days  of 
hearings  to  investigate  procedural  issues 
connected  with  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  October  9 
and  10,  at  10  ajn..  in  room  6226.  Dirksen 
Senate  OfiQce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  welcome  state- 
ments for  Inclusion  in  the  record  of 
hearings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   15TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP  NASA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  completion 
of  the  Skylab  11  mission  last  week  coin- 
cided with  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Elsenhower,  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
That  agency  was  created  on  October  1, 
1958.  with  a  policy  that  "activities  in 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

As  part  of  the  NASA  organization,  the 
George  C.  MarshaU  Space  Flight  Center 
was  established  at  Huntsvllle.  Ala.,  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  Dr.  Werner 
von  Braun.  Dr.  Von  Braun  served  as  Di- 
rector during  the  first  10  years,  and  he 
and  his  coworters  at  MSPC  played  lead- 
ing roles  In  gaining  supremacy  in  space 
for  the  United  States.  Dr.  Eberhard  Rees 
served  as  Director  of  MSPC  for  2  years 
following  Dr.  Von  Braun's  retirement, 
and  early  this  year  Dr.  Rocco  A.  Petrone 
took  over  the  helm  of  the  Alabama-based 
space  center. 

The  past  15  years  have  been  crammed 
with  history -making  events  In  space  ex- 
ploration. As  part  of  the  observance  of 
the  founding  of  NASA,  the  Marshall  Star, 
the  employee  publication  for  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  published  a  special 
section  entitled  -'igsS-Va:  NASA  Activi- 
ties Dedicated.  'For  the  Benefit  of  All 
Mankind.'  "  This  article,  written  by  Ed 
Medal,  appeared  in  the  September  28 
1973.  Issue  of  the  Star.  It  gives  a  brief 
hl«tory  of  NASA  achievements.  Includ- 
ing the  many  benefits  which  Earth-bound 
man  enjoys  as  an  outfall  from  space  re- 
search and  development  programg.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  tn  the  R«co»d  for  the  enjoyment 
of  alJ  on  this  special  occasion. 

There  being  no  obJectl<Hi.  the  article 
WB«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
as  follows: 


Tkabs:    1968-73:   NASA  Acmrmxa  Dtoicatib 

"FOE  TH«  BEXXriT  OF   ALL  MAinUHD" 

(By  Ed  Medal) 
On  October  1.  1958  the  Nation*!  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  was  eetab- 
lUbed  with  the  poUcy  "that  actlvltlea  in 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses  for   the    benefit    of   all    mankind." 

When  NASA  marks  Its  16th  birthday 
Monday,  the  U.S.  wUl  have  orbiting  the 
Earth  every  90  mlnutee  the  100- ton  Skylab 
space  station.  Its  solar  astronomy.  Earth  re- 
sources, medical  and  other  scientific  and 
technical  Investigations  are  providing  new 
knowledge  for  the  Improvement  of  life 
on  Earth. 

Skylab  8  Investigations  and  experiments. 
In  no  small  way.  are  helping  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  learning  about  the 
Earth's  environment  and  resources  and  are 
providing  new  ways  of  evaluating  programs 
directed  at  preserving  those  resources 
throughout  the  world. 

Skylab  truly  Is  "for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind." 

The  success  of  Skylab  is  indicative  of 
NASA's  first  15  years.  The  knowledge  gained 
from  NASA  programs  would  fill  a  library  and 
certetaly  Is  too  great  to  detaU  here.  A  sum- 
mary of  major  programs  and  some  of  the 
mUestones  reached  follows. 
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MANNED    SPACK    FLIGHT 

The  first  United  States'  manned  space 
filght  program,  Project  Mercury,  was 
Initiated  Just  seven  days  after  NASA  was 
established.  Two  and  one-half  years  later 
Alan  Shepard  became  the  first  American  in 
space.  Aboard  his  spacecraft.  Freedom  7 
Shepard  fiew  a  suborbital  flight  of  15 
minutes,  successfully  landing  In  the  AUantlc 
Ocean  302  mllee  downrange  from  Cane 
Canaveral.  *^ 

On  February  20,  1962,  John  Glenn  became 
the  first  of  four  Mercury  astronauts  to  be 
placed  In  Earth  orbit,  accomplishing  the 
major  goal  of  the  program.  The  succeedlne 
missions  by  M.  Scott  Carpenter  and  Walter 
M.  Schlrra.  Jr  later  that  year  and  the  final 
orbital  flight  by  L.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr  In 
May  1963  demonstrated  that  man  could  not 
only  survive  Ui  weightlessness  but  also  could 
operate  efficiently  as  a  pUot-englneer -experi- 
menter for  as  long  as  34  hoxm. 

Following  Mercury,  the  Gemini  Program 
was  established  to  advance  the  capablltles  of 
man  to  explore  space  for  up  to  two  weeks 
duration  and  to  perfect  operational  tech- 
nlquee  of  rendezvousing  and  docking  ve- 
hicles In  space— a  requU^ment  of  the  Apollo 
lunar  Undlng  missions.  From  March  19«6 
to  November  1966,  10  manned  Earth  orbital 
Oemlnl  flights  were  flown  for  missions  of 
from  5  hours  to  14  days. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the 
Apollo  lunar  landing  program  dominated  the 
space  scene.  In  December  1968,  with  the 
filght  of  ApoUo  8.  Man  first  circled  the  Moon 
and  returned  safely  to  Earth.  The  stage  was 
then  set  for  the  landing  of  a  man  on  the 
lunar  siirface. 

It  was  on  July  20,  1969  at  3:18  p.m.  when 
Nell  Armstrong  reported  "The  Eagle  has 
landed."  Thus,  man's  greatest  conquest  of 
space  to  date  had  been  accomplished  As 
Armstrong  lowered  himself  to  the  stutace  of 
the  moon  the  whole  world  was  listening  as  he 
said:  "One  smaU  step  for  a  man.  One  slant 
leap  for  mankind." 

Twelve  more  astronauts  were  eventually  to 
explore  the  Moon  by  December  1972  when  the 
flight  of  ApoUo  17  officially  ended  the  lunar 
Undlng  program.  But  the  five  sdenttflc  sta- 
tions established  on  the  Moon  conUnue  to 
reUy  Information  to  Kartb  and  It  will  take 
years  to  completely  analyze  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  lunar  materUl  returned  to  Earth. 
•FACx  scmrcxa 
Through  the  uae  of  unmanned  spacecraft. 
th«  nploratlon  of  space  baa  provided  man 


with  a  better  understanding  of  his  own 
planet  and  an  opportunity  to  see  other  plan- 
ets, stars  and  galaxies  unhindered  by  the 
Karth's  obscuring  atmosphere. 

Earth -orbiting  satellites  have  discovered 
and  mapped  in  detail  the  highly  complex 
magnetosphere  sturounded  Earth  and  the 
effect  of  solar  radiation  on  Earth's  Ionosphere 
and  atmosphere.  Other  spacecraft  have 
studied  ultraviolet,  infrared.  X-ray  and  gam 
ma -ray  radiation  to  learn  more  about  stars 
and  galaxies  and  little-understood  pulsars 
quasars  and  black  holes. 

In  NASA's  first  15  years,  some  300  satel- 
Utes  have  been  sent  into  Earth  orbit  and 
interplanetary  space. 

AFPUCATIONS 

In  the  area  of  dh^ct  benefits  to  mankind 
as  a  result  of  space  activity,  the  groundwork 
was  done  In  the  early  sUtles  with  passive 
and  active  commumcatlons  satelUtes  and 
early  meteorological  spacecraft, 
ml?*  ^*^^°  balloon  satellites,  launched  in 
1960  and  196t,  were  some  of  the  early  step- 
ping stones  to  the  billion  dollar  global  com- 
mercUl  communications  satellite  Industrv 
They  were  foUowed  by  the  Telstar  and 
NASA  8  Relay  satellites  in  1962  and  1964. 

The  first  meteorological  satellite,  TIROS-l 
was  launched  in  1960,  followed  by  a  raDld 
succession  of  similar  spacecraft  in  followine 
fo^'  '"'*'*  resulted  m  the  estabUshment  in 
1966  of  the  first  operational  meteorological 
saieUlte  system.  Weather  satellites  have  ob- 
served  every  major  storm  or  hurricane  since 
the   launching  of  the   first  TIROS 

In  1972,  the  first  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite.  ERTS-1,  was  launched  and 
continues  to  return  information  of  great 
importance  in  managing  the  Earths  re- 
sources and  observing  its  environment  More 
Information  in  this  area  Is  forthcoming  from 
the  SkyUb  missions. 

AERONAUTICS 

NASA  continued  the  long  and  successful 
record  of  its  predecessor  agency,  the  NaUonal 
Advisory  Cksmmlttee  for  Aeronautics,  in  pre- 
serving the  role  of  the  U.S.  as  a  leader  in 
clvU  and  military  aeronautical  technology 

The  Joint  NASA/U8AF/USN  X-16  rocket 
powered  airplane  made  its  first  filght  In  June 
1959.  The  world's  only  manned  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  hypen»nlc  filght.  the  X-15  flew  to  a 
peak  altitude  of  354.200  feet  (67  plus  miles) 
&nd  a  top  speed  of  4,520  miles  per  hour 
(Mach6.7). 

NASA's  experimental  Quiet  Engine  Pro- 
gram, started  to  1969,  has  demonstrated  Jet 
engine  noise  leveU  significantly  below  the 
Federal  Aviation  Regulation  requirement 
Aircraft  noise  is  currently  constratolng 
growth  of  clvU  aviation.  The  NASA  quiet 
engine  technology  development  program  alms 
at  maktog  aircraft  quieter  and  thus  more 
acceptable  to  the  community  environment. 

TECHNOLOCT    tnTLlZATlON 

The  legislation  establishing  NASA  gave  the 
space  agency  the  mission  of  making  certain 
that  any  new  technology  developed  by  the 
agency  would  be  made  readily  availeOjle  to  all 
potentUl  users  In  the  XJS.  and  worldwide 
NASA's  Technology  UtUlzatlon  Office  has 
been  assigned  this  task. 

The  office  currenUy  operates  six  Regional 
Dissemination  Centers  or  technological  data 
banks  located  around  the  country.  The  dls- 
senunatlon  centers  contain  more  than  one 
million  Individual  publications  dealing  with 
technology  derived  from  space  programs. 
These  publications  cover  a  wide  range  of 
disciplines.  The  materials  represent  new  de- 
velopments and  Inventions  resiUUng  from 
more  than  MS  bUllon  worth  of  contracts  with 
more  than  400,000  separate  companies  durtne 
NASA's  first  18  years. 

Perhaps  nowhere  baa  NASA  technology 
been  put  to  more  use  than  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  Thu  is  due  to  space  age  advances 
In   mlnUturUaUon   and   eophlstlcat^d  elec- 
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tronlcs  circuitry.  Some  notable  examples  at 
these  benefits  are: 

Bye-operated  switches,  devices  operated  by 
breath  controls  and  ultra-sensitive  pressure 
devices  tooorporated  In  a  specially-equipped 
HuntsvUle  Hospital  room  designed  to  aid 
quadriplegics.  A  patient  unable  to  use  either 
his  hands  or  feet  may  one  day  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  total  environment  of  his  room  using 
the  above  mentioned  devices. 

A  compact,  fully  automatic  gas  analyaer 
which  measures  the  compceltlon  of  air 
breathed  to  and  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  In 
hospital  totensive  care  units,  the  Instrument 
can  be  used  to  monitor  the  breathing  of 
acutely  ill  patients.  In  surgeries,  the  anee- 
theslologlst  can  monitor  the  patient's  prog- 
ress, checking  tohaled  and  exhaled  concen- 
trations of  anesthetic  gas. 

Some  of  the  other  "spinoffs"  presently  to 
daUy  use  outside  the  aerospace  field  are: 

NA8TRAN.  a  computer  program  designed 
by  NASA  to  analyse  the  behavior  of  struc- 
tures under  stress.  This  program  Is  betog  used 
by  hundreds  of  Industrial  firms,  universities, 
laboratories  and  government  agencies  to 
solve  their  structura'.  englneertag  problems. 

Another  device  benefitting  average  citi- 
zens is  the  "heat  pipe"  concept,  developed 
Jototly  by  NASA  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  heat  pipe  has  been  applied 
domestically  to  recovertog  and  recirculat- 
ing heat  from  chimney  fines,  tocreastog  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  many  types  of 
home  heating  plants  approximately  10  per 
cent. 

INTEKNATIONAI.    PKOGRAMS 

The  first  totemational  cooi>erative  satellite 
was  launched  In  1962.  Called  Ariel  I  and 
developed  Jointly  with  the  United  Bangdom, 
It  carried  scientific  Ionosphere  experiments. 

In  the  following  years,  NASA  has  conduct- 
ed 18  cooperative  satellite  and  probe  Jotot 
projects  with  Canada,  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  ten-na- 
tion Etiropean  Space  Research  Organization 
(ESRO). 

Since  orbiting  the  first  foreign  experiment 
on  Explorer  20  in  1964,  NASA  has  flown  25 
international  experiments  on  its  satellites 
and  spacecraft.  Since  Its  early  development 
of  communications  satellites.  NASA  baa 
successfully  orbited  12  such  spacecraft  which 
form  the  Intelsat  system  of  global  communi- 
cations. 

From  small  begtonlngs,  NASA's  Interna- 
tional programs  have  developed  to  the  pres- 
ent stage,  where  94  countries  and  totema- 
tional organizations  are  cooperattog  with 
NASA  to  some  form.  NASA,  to  turn,  has  en- 
tered Into  more  than  500  agreements  for  to- 
temational space  projects. 

Among  other  developments,  more  than  350 
fM'elgn  scientists  have  been  tovolved  to  the 
analysis  of  lunar  surface  samples. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  NASA's  accomplish- 
ments during  the  first  15  years  of  the  agen- 
cy. A  vigorous  program  continues  as  the 
agency  reaches  the  middle  point  of  Its  sec- 
ond decade. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AQNEW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  speech  given  by 
the  Vice  President  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  in  Los  Angeles  on  Saturday. 

I  highly  recommend  both  the  prepared 
text  and  the  transcript  of  our  distin- 
guished Vice  President's  extemporaneous 
remarks,  as  reported  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prepared 


text  and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Anoaxss  bt  tke  Vice  Pbksitient  or  the 
United  States 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  ail 
of  you  this  morning  at  your  17th  Biennial 
Convention.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
able  to  speak  to  yoiir  Federation,  and  your 
very  warm  and  gracious  welcome  makes  me 
wish  circumstances  had  permitted  me  to 
come  earlier.  And  I  can  assure  you,  contrary 
to  aU  the  rumor  and  speculation  gushing 
out  of  Washington  these  days,  that  this  ad- 
dress t>efore  your  group,  my  Republican 
friends,  will  not  be  my  last. 

It's  enormously  encouraging  to  know  that 
you  have  been  meeting  here  for  the  past  five 
days  to  plan,  study  and  gear  up  for  the  year 
ahead  and  the  all-Important  elections  we 
face.  The  Republican  Party  has  a  great  fu- 
ture and  certainly  the  excitement  here  today 
is  an  Indication  that  we  are  wltnesstog  the 
brilliant  premiere  of  a  New  Republican 
Majority   in  American   politics. 

Your  Federation  wUl  play  a  leading  role 
in  this  developing  chapter  in  our  Party's 
history.  You  represent  500.000  Republican 
women — the  largest,  most  vibrant  women's 
political  volunteer  organization  to  the  world. 
And  to  reviewing  the  tremendous  perform- 
ance you  gave  last  year — a  contribution  of 
more  than  $2  million  to  campaign  funds  and. 
even  more  Important,  over  16  million  hours 
of  personal  devotion — I  am  certain  you  wUl 
deliver  another  star  performance  in  1974. 

You  know,  some  male  politicians  these 
days  are  a  little  nervous  about  spwaklng  be- 
fore women's  groups.  They  figure  it's  some- 
what like  a  chauvtolstic  Christian  betog 
thrown  into  an  arena  of  liberated  lions,  or 
Bobby  Riggs  being  thrown  to  BUlle  Jean 
Ktog.  But  somehow  I'm  not  quite  so  fearful 
I  sense  that  women  to  the  Republican  arena 
have  not  had  to  become  savage  to  the  search 
for  representation,  recognition  and  respect 
within  our  Party.  You've  earned  your  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  you've  received  it.  You 
didn't  have  to  force  your  way  tato  the  Con- 
vention of  1972  by  means  of  a  narrow,  rigid 
quota  system.  The  doors  had  long  been  open 
wide,  and  you  were  already  present  in  great 
numbers. 

I  noticed  last  week  that  our  Democrat 
counterparts  are  stlU  fighttog  over  the  un- 
democratic quota  system  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed their  Party  to  1972.  They  may  never 
learn  what  we  Republicans  have  always 
known — that  men  and  women  want  to  be 
treated  as  todlviduals  rather  than  as  mem- 
bers of  sexual,  ethnic  and  religious  groups. 

The  quota-mtoded  to  thU  country  Include 
women  Just  because  they  are  women.  Simi- 
larly, they  urge  the  hiring  of  a  person  for  a 
Job  or  the  election  of  a  person  as  a  conven- 
tion delegate  simply  because  that  person 
belongs  to  a  specific  religious  or  racial  group. 

These  attitudes  may  find  a  home  In  some 
echelons  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  Re- 
publicans will  always  reject  them  as  demean- 
ing, discriminatory  and  inconsistent  with 
our  traditions.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  you 
play  such  important  roles  to  the  affairs  of 
our  Party  is  proof  that  we  Republicans  don't 
need  quotas.  Maybe  it's  proof  also  that  you 
are  harder  working  and  better  politicians 
than  your  Democrat  counterparts. 

Today,  greater  numbers  of  women  are  ac- 
tively engaged  throughout  our  Party  than 
at  any  time  In  our  history.  From  the  prectoct 
level  up  to  the  national  level,  you  supply 
the  llfeblood  of  our  organization  as  well  as 
much  of  the  leadership.  I  nee<*  mention  only 
»  few — talented  and  dedicated  women  such 
as  Connie  Armltage.  Janet  Johnston  and  the 
newly-elected  officers  of  your  Federation. 

Republican  women  are  present  today  to 
greater  number  than  before  In  ClovemmeDt 
as  well.  Anne  Armstrong  and  Helen  BenUey. 
who  Jotoed  you  at  this  ConTentlon,  are  two 
outstanding  representatives  of  a  Republican 


AdmlnlstitLtlon  that  Includes  four  times  as 
many  women  as  any  other  Administration  to 
history. 

President  Nixon  has  always  recognized  the 
ability  and  dedication  that  women  have  to 
offer,  especially  to  the  field  of  politics.  He 
once  put  It  this  way: 

"Women  baslcaUy  Itod  It  much  harder  to 
lose  than  do  men  .  .  .  Once  they  or  those 
they  admire  and  love  are  oonunltted  to 
battle,  they  enter  toto  the  contest  with  all 
their  hearts  and  souls.  They  work  harder 
and  fight  harder  than  men.  Their  oommlt- 
ment  Is  generally  more  total  and  their  loyal- 
ties more  lasting." 

I  dont  think  there  could  be  any  finer 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  statement  than 
the  fact  all  of  you  here  at  this  Convention 
and  the  thousands  more  you  represent  are 
standing  behtod  your  Party  now  to  its  time 
of  greatest  need. 

We  are  to  a  period  to  which  our  loyalty 
to  Party  and  to  prtoclple  Is  being  sternly 
tested.  And  that  has  a  good  side  as  weU  as  a 
troubled  side.  For  It  Is  only  times  such  as 
this  that  test  our  loyalty  and  conviction.  You 
have  proven  that  you  have  both  loyalty  and 
conviction.  Indeed,  you  are  proving  that  you 
are  at  your  best  when  the  challenge  is 
greatest. 

The  term  "party  loyalty"  Is  open  to  varied 
definition.  We  have  heard  some  associate 
loyalty  with  nothtog  more  than  a  bUnd.  self- 
righteous  zeal  that  encourages  one  to  com- 
mit any  act,  no  matter  how  wrong,  to  order 
to  serve  a  cause.  But  that  Isn't  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  loyalty.  Loyalty  in  its  truest 
sense  is  a  rational  commitment  to  certain 
principles  and  service  to  those  prtoclples  In 
ways  that  seek  to  dignify  and  advance  them. 
That  Is  loyalty  to  Its  truest,  finest  sense  and 
that  Is  the  loyalty  that  you  and  millions  of 
other  dedicated  RespubUcans  have  always 
shown  toward  this  Party. 

WhUe  you  fight  hard  for  the  Republican 
cause,  you  fight  fairly  and  you  abide  by  the 
rules  and  ethics  of  the  political  process.  Tou 
have  enough  faith  to  the  soundness  of  the 
Republican  phUosophy  to  know  that,  with 
enough  work  and  good  candidates,  the  Re- 
publican F>arty  can  succeed  in  the  healthy, 
open  competition  our  two-party  system  pro- 
vides. It's  people  like  you  that  make  that 
system  work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  wUl  always 
be  some  todlviduals  who  do  not  abide  by  the 
rules  and  ethics  of  fair  play.  A  lack  of  faith 
either  to  their  cause  or  In  the  system  Itself, 
drives  them  to  the  use  of  Improper  or  illegal 
methods.  This,  ot  course,  was  the  tragedy  of 
Watergate.  Certato  todlviduals,  exercising 
poor  Judgment  and  acting  unethlcaUy,  tried 
to  circumvent  the  laws  and  accepted  stand- 
ards of  conduct  to  M-der  to  serve  their  cauae. 
The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  to  dotog  ao,  they 
damaged  their  cause  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  smaU  advantage  they  sought.  By  betray- 
ing prtoclple,  they  did  far  graver  damage 
than  the  opposition  could  ever  have  done. 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
what  they  did  is  typical  of  political  cam- 
paigns. They  were  only  a  smaU  minority  com- 
pared to  the  mUllons  like  you  who  worked 
within  the  framework  of  law  and  proper  con- 
duct. 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
bacauae  socne  misguided  todlviduals  abused 
the  political  process,  that  the  process  itaelf 
Is  a  faroe.  Certainly,  there  are  we*kne6aes 
velthto  It  that  need  to  be  corrected,  especially 
In  the  area  of  campaign  funding.  But  the 
process  Itself  Is  stlU  valid  because  It  result* 
to  the  victory  of  those  caxididales  and  vlew- 
potots  that  are  most  representative  of  the 
majority  of  Americans.  That,  as  you  kAow, 
fellow  Republicans,  was  the  result  last  No- 
vember when  our  President  von  Ms  over- 
whelming mandate. 

The  President  was  given  that  mandate  be- 
cause he  cherishes  those  values  and  prtocl- 
ples that  America  has  always  stood  for  aa4 
that  Americans  today  just  at  strongly  ballet* 
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In.  And  no  aepect  of  those  valu«s  and  prlnd- 
plM  is  more  centraJ  to  the  well-being  of  oui 
soci«ty  than  is  our  system  of  Jiistlce. 

The  structure  of  that  system  Is  both  re- 
flective and  symbolic  of  the  total  structure 
of  our  society.  The  basic  philosophic*!  con- 
cept upon  which  our  Nation  was  built  was 
faith  In  the  Individual  human  being.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution 
work  to  Insure  that  the  Individual  citizen  Is 
as  free  as  p>o6Slble — so  long  as  be  acts  re- 
sponsibly and  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  The  civil  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual are  of  paramount  concern,  for  only 
If  man  is  allowed  to  exercise  those  rights 
can  he  remam  free.  If  the  rights  of  one  per- 
son are  violated,  the  rlghte  of  all  are  lessened. 
It  is  the  primary  function  of  our  system  of 
Justice  to  Insure  that  those  rights  are  pro- 
tected. 

But  today  that  system  of  Justice,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  free  society,  is  under  attack. 
And  perhaps  no  Instance  better  Illustrates 
the  seriousness  and  ferocity  of  the  assault 
than  the  current  flagrant  violation  of  the 
traditional  and  constitutionally  guaranteed 
secrecy  of  Grand  Jury  proceedings. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  cavalier  attitude  toward  such  vio- 
lations of  the  essential  principle  of  secrecy 
In  investigations  related  to  Grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings. L«aks  have  sprung  in  unprece- 
dented quantities,  and  the  resultant  publica- 
tion of  distortions  and  half-truths  has  led 
to  a  cruel  form  of  kangaroo  trial  In  the 
media,  the  accusatory  stories  maliciously 
supplied  by  anonymous  sources. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  wrote: 
"The  history  of  liberty  has  largely  been 
the  history  of  observance  of  procedural  safe- 
guards." 

And  no  safeguard  is  more  important  to  the 
preservation  of  Uberty  than  the  safeguard  of 
secrecy  that  has  traditionally  protected  the 
evidence  developed  for  presentation  to  the 
American  Grand  Jury. 

The  reason  for  this  secrecy  is  a  simple  one, 
although  perhaps  not  quite  sxifllclently  un- 
derstood by  many  Americans. 

First,  the  safeguards  of  secrecy  which 
shoujd  surround  the  proceed  mgs  of  the 
Grand  Jury  are  essential  to  the  rights  of 
the  Individual.  For  the  Grand  Jury  Is  pre- 
sented only  with  the  prosecutor's  view  of  a 
given  case.  The  defendant  cannot  challenge 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  or  credibility 
of  witnesses  by  cross  examination;  he  can- 
not produce  evidence  In  his  own  behalf.  The 
purpose  of  the  Grand  Jury  procedure.  In 
other  words.  Is  to  produce  a  formal  accusa- 
tion, if  that  should  be  merited. 

Second,  the  findings  of  a  Grand  Jury— and 
It  Is  extremely  Important  that  thU  be  under- 
stood— those  findings,  caUed  the  indictment, 
are  In  no  way  equivalent  to  a  conviction.  If 
Indictment  were  equivalent  to  conviction, 
there  would  be  no  need  within  our  legal  sys- 
tem for  a  trial.  For  it  is  In  the  trial  pro- 
ceedings that  cross-examination,  challenge 
and  the  fuU  facta  of  the  case  can  be  heard 
and  evaluated.  As  observers  of  the  legal  proc- 
eea  wUl  teU  you,  a  great  number  of  Indict- 
ments result  in  the  full  clearing  of  the  per- 
son Indicted. 

Therefore,  under  our  system  although  the 
formal  proceedings  of  the  trial  should  t>e 
open,  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Jury 
must  be  kept  secret. 

But  a  severe  distortion  of  that  system 
*''l«*8  when  evidence  to  be  presented  to  the 
Grand  Jury  Is  surreptitiously  made  avail- 
able to  the  media,  and  through  the  media 
to  the  public.  This  can  destroy  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  concepts  of  our  system  of 
Justice — the  presumption  of  Innocence  That 
presumption  has  led  to  the  development  of 
the  most  careful  and  systematic  body  of 
legal  procediires  which  are  preserved  for 
the  use  of  the  accused,  to  make  certain  that 
he  has  every  protection  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  common  law.  And  that  prerump- 
tloB  of  innocence  applies  acroas  the  board — 


to   every    American,    whether    buslneeaman, 
factory  worker,  or  Vice  President. 

That  Is  the  legacy  of  the  Pounding  Fath- 
ers— passed  on  from  the  English  common 
law — the  cardinal  rule  of  our  system  of 
Justice — that  every  American  is  Innocent 
untu  it  is  formally  proven  otherwise. 

It  Is  a  great  principle,  a  principle  that 
generations  of  Americans  have  fought  to 
preserve. 

It  should  be  clear  that  what  is  at  stake 
Is  not  merely  the  rlghte  of  a  single  Individ- 
ual, but  the  fundamental  Judicial  princi- 
ples of  this  country.  These  principles  are 
designed  to  prevent  a  person  from  being 
wrongly  convicted,  as  weU  as  to  protect  a 
person  from  more  Intangible  forms  of  abuse, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  a  chosen  career  of 
public  service.  The  endless  "leaks"  must  In- 
evitably violate  not  only  the  rights  of  an 
individual  but  the  right  of  every  American. 

Given  the  current  climate  of  wild  over- 
reaction.  It  wlU  not  be  an  easy  flght.  But 
those  of  us  who  believe  fervently  in  the  val- 
ues and  Institutions  that  form  the  very 
core  of  our  system  must  contmue  to  repel 
every  assault  against  them. 

Let  us  continue  to  stand  firmly  for  the 
basic  principles  and  rlghte  embodied  in  our 
Constitution.  Preserving  what  Is  right  about 
America  Is  our  challenge,  my  fellow  Re- 
publicans. I  know  that  we  wUl  prove  equal  to 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  30.  1973| 

AoNTw  Hrrs  Jvemcx  Dxpabtictnt  in  htm 
Rkma»ks:  "fM  A  Bio  Tropht" 

{Following  is  a  transcript  of  Vice  President 
AgneWs  extemporaneoiLS  remarks  yesterday 
before  the  Los  Angeles  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women:) 

In  the  past  several  months  I've  been  living 
m  purgatory.  I  have  found  myself  the  recipi- 
ent of  undefined,  unclear,  unattrlbuted  ac- 
cusations that  have  surfaced  In  the  largest 
and  most  widely  clrciUated  organs  of  our 
communications  media. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  clearly  and 
unequivocally:  I  am  Innocent  of  the  charges 
against  me. 

I  have  not  used  my  office,  nor  abused  my 
public  trust  as  coimty  executive,  as  gover- 
nor, or  as  Vice  President  to  enrich  myself  at 
the  expense  of  my  fellow  Americans.  In 
August  of  this  year  when  I  first  became  aware 
that  I  was  being  Investigated  for  a  serious 
crime,  and  I  might  mention  to  you  that  al- 
though rumors  had  been  drUtlng  out  of 
Baltimore  for  some  months  before  that,  up 
until  the  time  my  attorney  was  handed  that 
letter  on  Aug.  6  or  6  In  Baltimore,  I  had  no 
Idea  that  I  was  the  target  of  an  Investigation. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  got  that 
letter  I  learned  an  hour  or  two  later  that 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  In  possession  of 
that  letter  before  I  was.  And  I  want  you  to 
know  that  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, It  was  not  through  my  fault  that  this 
became  a  nonsecret  procedure,  but  through 
deUberately  contrived  actions  of  individuals 
In  the  prosecutorial  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  regard  that  as  outrageous  and 
malicious. 

USICX710T7S   KXPLT 

Even  today  at  this  point  In  this  widely 
pubUclzed  InvestlgaUon,  no  one  would  know 
that  I  am  under  any  kind  of  investigation  if 
the  secrecy  of  grand  Jury  investigations  and 
the  prosecutorial  probes  that  precede  them 
were  kept  inviolate.  Certainly  it  Is  not  and 
was  not  to  my  advantage  to  spread  this  kind 
of  Information  acroas  the  pages  of  the  news 
media.  What  a  ridiculous  counterreply  to  my 
statement  Is  the  statement  that  comes  out 
of  the  prosecutor's  office  that  I  have  been 
responsible  for  thi«  publicity. 

I  say  this  to  you:  conduct  of  high 
Individuals  In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
particularly  the  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the 
criminal  Investigation  division  of  that  de- 
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partment.  U  anprofesslonal  and  maUclous 
and  outrageous,  if  I  am  to  beheve  what  has 
been  printed  in  the  news  magaalnes  and  said 
on  the  television  networks  of  this  country 
and  I  have  had  no  denial  that  that  U  the 
case. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  use  the  courts  of 
this  country  in  an  attempt  to  gain  permis- 
sion to  examine  under  oath  these  people  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  me  politically  through 
the  abuse  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  court  gives  my  attorneys  the  right 
to  take  those  depositions  and  If  we  find  In 
fact  that  In  Baltimore  or  in  Washington  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Department  of 
JusUce  have  abused  their  sacred  trust  and 
forsaken  their  professional  standards  then 
I  wlU  ask  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  sxmimarUy  discharge  those  Individuals 

Now  people  wUl  say  to  me:  "Why  should 
a  Republican  Department  of  Justice  and 
Republican  prosecutors  attempt  to  get  you?" 
WeU  I  don't  know  aU  the  answers,  but  I  wiu 
say  this,  that  Individuals  In  the  upper  pro- 
fessional echelons  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  been  severely  stung  by  their 
Ineptness  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Water- 
gate case.  They  have  been  severely  stiuig  that 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General  have 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  special  pro- 
secutor and  they  are  trying  to  recoup  their 
reputation  at  my  expense.  I'm  a  big  trophy. 
And  one  of  those  Individuals  has  made 
some  very  severe  mistakes,  serious  mistakes. 
In  the  handling  of  his  Job  he  considers  him- 
self a  career  professional.  In  a  class  by  him- 
self, but  a  recent  examination  of  his  record 
wUl  show  not  only  that  he  faUed  to  get  any 
of  the  Information  out  about  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  Watergate  matter  but  that  he 
also  through  Ineptness  and  blunder  pre- 
vented the  successful  proeecution  of  high 
crime  figures  because  of  wiretapping  error. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  he  needs  me 
to  reinstate  his  reputation  as  a  tough  and 
courageous  and  hardnosed  prosecutor.  Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  fall  down  and  be  his  victim,' 
I  assure  you. 

Don't  think  for  one  minute  when  I  say 
there's  leaks  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  it's  J\ist  my  opinion.  Civil  libertarians 
across  the  country  are  enraged  at  what  is 
happening.  Attorney  General  Richardson 
himself  after  first  denying  those  leaks,  came 
back  later,  several  days  or  a  week  later,  and 
admitted  members  of  the  news  media  had 
Informed  him  that  the  leaks  were  in  fact 
coming  from  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
Washington.  I  say,  if  they're  there  let's  do 
something  about  it. 

I'm  not  going  to  get  Into  the  facts  of  the 
accusations  against  me  coming  out  of  Balti- 
more except  in  the  most  general  sense  to  say 
that  through  the  cocktail  circuit  and  the 
rumor  m^ls  In  Washington  threats  by  certain 
Individuals  were  communicated  to  me  as  re- 
cently as  AprU  of  this  year  In  which  those 
people  left  no  doubt  that  iinless  I  used  my 
high  office  to  cut  off  the  investigations 
against  them  that  they  intended  to  Implicate 
me  In  their  sordid  misdeeds. 

A  POQONKO  VrZLL 

I  said  no  to  them,  that  I  would  have  no 
part  of  that.  Certainly  if  anyone  knows  that 
I  knew  these  Individuals,  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  them,  that  I  was  not  going  to 
do  that.  And  It  was  a  resiUt  of  that— a  state- 
ment on  my  part  that  they  could  not  look 
to  me  to  abuse  the  constitutional  powers  that 
1  have— that  they  began  to  seek  and  obuin 
from  the  prosecutors  In  Baltimore  Immunity 
and  limited  Immunity. 

Now,  In  case  you  dont  know  what  Immu- 
nity It.  Is  means  that  someone  who  has 
already  admitted  hU  guilt  to  a  criminal  ac- 
tion can  escape  the  full  force  of  his  punish- 
ment by  turning  m  somebody  higher  up.  And 
that's  exactly  what  happened  In  this  case. 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about  why  I 
went  to  the  House   of  Representatives.  It 
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should  be,  I  guess,  obvious,  that  I  don't 
believe  I  can  have  a  fair  hearing  either  before 
a  grand  Jury  or  petit  Jury  In  Baltimore.  The 
well  has  been  most  successfully  poisoned. 

And  I  find  the  only  chance  I  would  have 
to  have  a  full  bearing  on  the  facts  was  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus 
far,  they  have  decided  not  to  grant  me  that 
hearing.  But  when  I  see  principal  news 
organs  of  this  country  criticize  my  going  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  basts 
that  I  am  attempting  to  hide  behind  a  con- 
stitutional shield  and  suppress  the  facts, 
that  amazes  me,  because  what  I  want  is  not 
a  suppression  of  the  facts,  but  the  fullest 
possible  hearing  of  them,  widely  publicized 
before  the  people  of  the  American  nation, 
so  that  everyone  knows  exactly  what  Is  going 
on  In  this  nation.  I'm  not  trying  to  bide 
anything. 

NOT    RESIGN 

I  want  to  make  another  thing  so  clear  that 
It  cannot  be  mistaken  In  the  future.  Because 
of  these  tactics  which  have  been  employed 
against  me,  because  small  and  fearful  men 
have  been  frightened  Into  furnishing  evi- 
dence against  me — they  have  jjerjured  them- 
selves in  many  cases,  It's  my  understanding — 
I  will  not  resign  If  Indicted,  I  will  not  resign 
If  Indicted. 

Our  Constitution  says  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and  a  presumption  of 
innocence.  I  intend  to  rely  on  the  spirit  as 
weU  as  the  letter  of  those  guarantees.  I 
would  forsake  the  prmciplee  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  If  I  abandoned  this  flght.  And 
I  do  not  Intend  to  abandon  it. 

Because  as  I  said  In  my  earlier  remarks, 
although  I  am  very  directly  and  personally 
Involved  In  these  accusations,  also  Involved 
Is  the  traditional  framework  of  the  American 
Judicial  system  and  the  fairness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Inviolability  of  other 
Americans  to  perversions  of  this  type  in  the 
future.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for 
hearing  me  out.  I  Intend  .  .  .  (Lost  In  ap- 
plause.) 


THE    NATIONAL    AIRPORT    SYSTEM 
PLAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose with  these  brief  remarks  Is  to  ex- 
press concern  about  the  apparent  short 
shrift  given  to  the  law  and  to  the  U£. 
Postal  Service  in  the  recent  formulation 
of  the  National  Airp^  System  Plan. 

That  report,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the 
Aviation  Advisory  Commission,  recently 
was  published  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Public  Law  91-258,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970. 

Section  12(a)  of  that  act  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  formulate 
a  National  Airport  System  Plan  and,  in 
so  doing,  to  consider  the  needs  of  civil 
aeronautics,  of  the  national  defense  and 
"the  special  needs  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice." Further  on  In  the  same  section  of 
law,  the  Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
was  established  and  charged  with  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  long- range  needs  of  aviation, 
again  with  reference  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

If  any  attention  was  paid  at  aU  to  that 
requirement  of  the  law  It  was  apparently 
in  the  nature  of  a  quick  flyover.  Mr. 
President.  With  regard  to  the  National 
Airport  System  Plan,  a  voluminous  12- 
volume  compilation,  "Aviation  Daily." 
carried  the  following  Item  in  its  July  23, 
1973  edition: 

Federal  law  directing  DOT  to  produce  Na- 
tional Airport  System  Plan  specified  It  was 
for  use  of  civil  aeronautics,  defense  and  'spe- 


cial needs  of  Postal  Service.'  Asked  by  The 
Dally  for  an  opinion  on  the  new  plan.  Postal 
Service  executive  said:  'What  airport  plan? 
Oh,  that  thing.  We  had  very  little  Input.  We 
attended  a  meeting  about  a  year  ago  and 
never  heard  any  more  about  It.  I  wish  some- 
body would  give  us  a  copy. 

My  perusal  of  the  other  document  in 
question.  Report  of  the  Aviation  Advisory 
Commission,  revealed  that  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  was  represented  at 
a  meeting  on  service  to  smaller  commiml- 
tles,  held  January  5-7,  1972.  But  nowhere 
in  the  Commission's  report  is  there  a 
hint  that  the  "special  needs"  of  the 
Postal  Service  might  have  been  given 
serious  consideration — not  even  in  the 
section  that  deals  with  interagency  co- 
ordination of  civil  aviation  activities, 
which  recommends  a  reorganized  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
with  representation  from  a  number  of 
other  agencies,  but  not  the  Postal 
Service. 


CURRENT   U.S.    POPULATION 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  approximations,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  as 
of  October  1,  1973,  is  211,264,882.  In  spite 
of  widely  publicized  reductions  in  our 
fertility  levels,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease of  120,344  since  September  1 — 
that  Is,  in  Just  1  month.  It  also  represents 
an  increase  of  1,461,395  since  October  1, 
1972. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  additional  people  to  fill 
more  than  two  cities  the  size  of  San 
Francisco.  And  in  just  1  short  month,  we 
have  added  as  many  people  as  now  reside 
in  Galveston  and  Midland,  Tex.,  com- 
bined. 

TOM  VAIL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  wai 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  learn- 
ed last  week  of  the  death  of  Tom  Vail, 
chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Tom  was  an  extraordinary  individual 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  During  his  22 
years  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  was  respected  as 
a  technician  of  the  highest  order  in  some 
of  the  most  complicated  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress:  Social  security,  medi- 
care, taxation,  trade  laws,  welfare  re- 
form, and  others. 

But  the  admiration  for  Tom  goes  far 
beyond  his  professional  competence.  He 
was  also  courteous,  fair,  and  considerate. 
Above  all,  Tom  Vail  wsis  generous  with 
his  time  and  talent,  whether  a  Senator 
was  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
or  other  congressional  units. 

We  in  the  Senate — as  well  as  our  en- 
tire Nation — shall  sorely  miss  his  counsel 
and  wisdom.  PubUc  servants  of  his  cali- 
ber and  dedication  are  always  diflBcult 
to  replace.  But  his  excellent  example  can 
be  a  moving  inspiration  for  all  in  the 
Senate  to  emulate  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges ahead. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Church  Joins  me  in 
extending  our  condolences  and  pray- 
ers to  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  their  four 
lovely  children. 


PROPOSED     COLORADO     RIVER 
BASIN  SAUNITY  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17,  1973,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  met  for  its  annual 
meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.  At  this  meeting 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 4)y 
the  Commission  urging  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Elnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
State  to  expedite  their  reports  on  S.  1807. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  S.  1807  is  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  execute  a  program  of  salinity  control 
for  the  Colorado  River. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal, I  would  like  to  join  with  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Commission  in  urg- 
ing earlj-  consideration  of  this  measure. 
This  program  Is  vitally  needed  to  pre- 
serve interstate  and  international  rela- 
tions as  well  as  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  water  In  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

RECOIU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  bt  Upper  Colorado  RrvER  Com- 
mission RE  TECS  Proposed  Colorado  River 

Basin  Salinttt  Control  Act 

Whereas,  on  April  27.  1972,  at  the  Federal- 
State  Conference  in  the  Matter  of  Pollution 
of  the  Interstate  Waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  Its  Tributaries  the  conferees  unani- 
mously recommended  that:  (a)  a  salinity 
policy  be  adopted  for  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem that  would  have  as  its  objective  the 
maintenance  of  salinity  concentrations  at  or 
below  levels  presently  found  In  the  lower 
main  stem,  and  (b)  in  implementing  that 
policy  objective  the  salinity  problem  must  be 
treated  as  a  baslnwide  problem  that  needs 
to  be  solved  to  maintain  Lower  Basin  water 
salinity  at  or  below  present  levels  while  the 
Upper  Bas  n  continues  to  develop  Its  com- 
pact-apportioned waters:  and 

Whereas,  the  conferees  also  recommended 
that  the  salinity  control  program  as  described 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  Ite  re- 
port entitled  "Colorado  River  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Prlogram."  dated  February  1972 
offers  the  best  prospect  for  Implementing 
the  salinity  control  objective:  and 

Whereas,  by  letter  of  June  9.  1972  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
concurred  with  the  conferees,  endorsed  the 
proposed  salinity  control  program,  and  of- 
fered the  assistance  of  his  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent of  araUable  resources;  and 

Whereas.  BUls  (H.R.  7774,  H.R.  7775, 
S.  1807)  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  conferees  and  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  Introduced  by  35 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  14  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  on  May  14.  1973. 
and  are  pending  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  Departmente  of  Agriculture.  Interior, 
and  State,  to  whom  the  Bills  have  been  re- 
ferred for  reports,  have  not  submitted  re- 
ports to  the  Congressional  committees : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  convened  In  an- 
nual session  it  Denver.  Colorado  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1973  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection   Agency,    and    the    Departments    of 
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Agriculture,  Interior,  and  StAte  ar«  urged  to 
expedite  reporta  on.  and  to  support,  legisla- 
tion pending  In  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  execute  a  pro- 
gram of   salinity   control   for   the   Colorado 
River  In  order  that  said  program  can  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  to  Implement  the  salinity 
control   objective   unanimously   adopted   by 
the  Federal -State  Conferees   In   the  Matter 
of  PoUutlon  of  the  Interstate  Waters  of  the 
Colorado    River    and    It*    Trlbutarlea,    thus 
contributing  to  regional,  national,  and  Inter- 
national Interests  in  Colorado  River  waters; 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Administrator 
of    the    EnvlronmenUl    Protection    Agency, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture.    Secretary    of    the 
Interior.  Secretary  of  State,  each  of  the  Oov- 
emors  and   Members   of   the   U.3.   House   of 
Representatives  and  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin   States,   and   to   other   In- 
terested entitles. 


daTxncATx 

I,  Ival  V.  Ooelln,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  at 
an  Annual  Meeting  held  In  Denver,  Colorado 
on  September  17,  1973. 

Witness  my  hand  this  19th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1973. 

IVAL  V.  GosLor,  Executive  Director. 


THE  CORRECTION  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION OP  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  speech  made  by  Norman  A.  Carlson, 
Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  before  the  Alabama 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  at 
HuntsvlUe,  Ala.  The  speech  deals  with 
the  problems  associated  with  corrections 
and  rehabilitation  of  offenders.  I  con- 
sider the  remarks  an  excellent  review  of 
some  of  our  programs,  and  should  be  of 
Interest  to  every  Senator.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
JU^ARKs  or  Norman  a.  CASuoir,  Dolxctos, 

PZllKMAI.    BTTUCAU    of    PBIBONS.    DKPAMTttXm 

or  Jxrsncx 

It  ts  a  pleasiire  to  be  In  HuntavlUe  today  to 
speak  on  an  issue  that  U  vital  to  the  future 
of  corrections — namely  how  much  emphasis 
we  need  to  place  on  community  alternatives 
to  traditional  treatment  in  correctional  Insti- 
tutions. 

I  think  the  answer  Is  an  obvious  one. 
What  we  need  to  do  ts  upgrade  aU  areas  of 
corrections.  We  need  to  move  ahead  with  a 
balanced  approach — one  which  wlU  see  in- 
stitutional and  community  treatment  both 
developed  to  the  highest  degree  of  effective- 


Unfortunately,  the  whole  question  of  com- 
munity and  instltuuonal  corrections  empha- 
su  has  been  clouded  by  a  handful  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  trying  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  Institutions  are  Inherently 
em  and  that  the  only  effective  correctional 
technique  ts  the  community  approach.  Some 
advocates  even  malnuin  that  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  confined  population  can  be  re- 
leased without  posing  a  threat  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

In  fact,  the  only  thing  we  can  say  of  cor- 
rections with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  that 
we  stlU  know  very  Uttle  about  how  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  offenders.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
pretend  otherwise 


What  we  can  honestly  say  about  commu- 
nity treatment  U  that  It  is  far  more  humana 
and  a  lot  less  expensive  than  even  the  most 
modem  institutions  can  ever  hope  to  be. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  shelve  the  notion  that 
there  exists  today  some  sort  of  crystal  ball 
with  which  we  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
likeUhood  of  renewed  criminal  behavior  on 
the  part  of  an  offender. 

I  cannot  stand  here  today  and  give  you 
either  percentages  or  round  flgiires  on  the 
number    of    olTenders    who    could    safely    be 
treated  In  a  community  treatment  environ- 
ment. But  I  know  that  in  the  Federal  system 
it  wouldn't  approach  anything  like  90  or  95 
per  cent  which  some  advocates  of  commu- 
nity treatment  maintain.  When  you  get  down 
to  the  decision-making  stage.  It  can  only  be 
handled  caref  uUy  on  a  case-by-caae  basis  and 
even   then  one   Is  apt  occaslonaUy  to  make 
dangerous  mlsjudgments  about  an  offender's 
abUlty  to  adjust.  A  recent  case  comes  to  mind 
In  which  three  of  our  young  offenders  were 
placed   on   a  college  study-release   program 
AU  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  ffne  pros- 
pects for  thU  kind  of  community  treatment 
But.  unfortunately,  we  had  to  take  them  off 
of  study  release  rather  suddenly  when  the 
FBI  told  us  they  were  prime  suspects  in  a 
sophisticated  bank  robbery.  Yet,  these  young 
men.  on  the  basU  of  their  personal  and  crimi- 
nal histories,  institutional  adjustment    and 
participation  in  programs  offered  to  them 
would,  no  doubt,  appear  to  fall   within  the 
90  to  95  per  cent  that  some  individuals  say 
should  be  released.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
careful  staff  evaluation  which  preceded  their 
release  Into  a  community  program,  these  of- 
fenders didn't  make  It,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  wUl  be  others.  We  need  desper- 
ately to  move  ahead  with  community  alter- 
natives to  incarcerition.  But  we  need  to  do 
it  with  our  eyes  open,  In  the  responsible  man- 
ner which  the  American  public  demands  and 
indeed,  has  every  right  to  expect. 

In  Improving  conmjunlty  treatment  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  put  the  proverbial 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  cannot  hope  to 
release  large  numbers  of  offenders  untu  there 
is  flrst  a  substantUl  Improvement  in  proba- 
tion services  at  all  levels. 

Probation  officers— Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal—must, first  of  aU,  be  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  for  the  work  and 
not  because  of  political  patronage  or 
other  considerations.  Appointment  standards 
should  be  based  on  academic  achievement 
and  experience  and  salaries  must  be  at  a 
level  which  will  attract  good  people.  They 
need  also  to  be  given  meaningful  training 
and  case  loads  small  enough  to  permit  much 
more  individualized  attention  to  offender 
needs.  Short  of  this,  I'm  afraid  that  we  wlU 
see  Uttle  improvement  in  the  splraUlng  crime 
rate  of  the  60s.  Institutions  can  do  much  to 
help  an  offender  and  so  can  existing  pro- 
grama  of  community  treatment.  But  without 
propr  supervision  of  an  offender  they  become 
virtually  meaningless. 

Another  area  which  needs  a  great  deal  of 
attention  la  the  diversion  of  some  offenders 
from  our  criminal  Justice  system.  I  believe 
there  are  many  juvenUes  and  persons  with 
alcohol  or  drug  problems  whose  needs  should 
be  handled  outside  of  the  system.  Handling 
them  In  such  a  fashion  would  relieve  not  only 
the  enormous  population  pressures  on  our 
correctional  Institutions,  but  also  some  of  the 
unnecessary  paperwork  which  now  ts  han- 
dled by  probation  and  parole  officers. 

I  think,  too,  that  Instead  of  looking  at  in- 
stitutions in  a  totally  negative  manner,  be- 
cause of  admitted  past  failures,  we  should 
start  thinking  positively  We  need  to  lUt  the 
known  deflclencles  of  institutional  treatment 
methods  and  then  do  our  utmost  to  overcome 
them  There  are  some  who  wUl  say  this  U  an 
Impossible  task.  The  fact  U  rapid  Improve- 
menu  are  being  made  daUy  at  correctional 
institutions  throughout  the  country 
For  example,  in  the  Federal  system,  we  are 
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tle^gnlng  and  buUdlng  radically  new  tynes 
of  institutions  in  which  the  stress  U  on  at- 
tractive tension-reducing  envlronmenu  hu- 
man dlgmty.  and  the  need  for  privacy.'  The 
steel  colls  and  austere  surroundings  of  the 
traditional  correctional  instituUon  are  on 
the  way  out. 

We  have  taken  our  correctional  officers  out 
of  the  police  type  uniforms  which  were  the 
fashion  fc*  naany  years  and  have  put  them 
Into  colorful   blazers,  shirts,  and  slacks. 

Wo  have  placed  strong  emphasis  on  minor- 
ity recruitment  and  retention  in  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  proportional  Imbalance  be- 
tween minority  staff  and  inmates.  Since  late 
1971,  30  per  cent  of  our  new  appointments 
have  been  from  minority  groups. 

AU  of  these  improvements  would  be  en- 
tirely superficial,  however,  if  there  were  not 
also  some  real  changes  in  the  phUosophy  of 
many  men  and  women  who  entered  correc- 
tional service  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  less  emphasis  on  positive  staff- 
Inmate  relationships. 

With  an  eye  toward  improving  these  rela- 
tionships, we  have  undertaken  a  large-scale 
training  program  which  Is  administered  at 
two  staff  training  centers— one  in  Atlanta 
the  other  in  Dallas— as  well  as  at  each  indi- 
vidual institution.  This  training  program  Is 
designed  to  reach  every  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  with  the  message  that  re- 
habUltatlon  is  an  empty  gesture  unless  con- 
ducted with  a  sincere  attempt  on  the  part 
of  all  staff  to  treat  offenders  as  feUow  hu- 
man beings  in  an  atmosphere  which  U  sup- 
portive instead  of  repressive. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  calls  for  balanced 
development  of  community  and  liMtltutional 
treatment  because  we  recognize  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  offenders  cannot  or  wlU 
not  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  which 
is  conducive  to  remaining  In  a  community 
environment.  Even  so.  we  see  a  very  real 
need  to  provide  offenders  In  Institutions  occa- 
slonal  recite  by  permitting  them  to  visit 
with  family  or  friends  or  to  make  contact 
with  prospective  employers.  To  this  end  I 
have  recently  testified  before  Congress  on  leg- 
islation which  would  give  the  Bureau  mucii 
greater  discretion  in  the  granting  of  fur- 
loughs so  that  Inmates  may  leave  the  insUtu-  ' 
tlons  unaccompanied  for  periods  of  several 
days.  Our  average  furlough  now  is  three  days 
exclusive  of  travel  time,  but  we  feel  the  law 
governing  theee  furloughs  should  be  broad- 
ened so  that  they  wiu  better  serve  correc- 
tional efforts. 

Needless  to  say.  I  have  touched  on  only  a 
few  of  the  Improvements  which  we  feel  are 
essential  If  institutional  corrections  are  to 
achieve  a  more  humane  and  effective  role  In 
changing  criminal  behavior. 

Another  development,  which  we  believe  has 
tremendous  potential  for  good  Is  to  disperse 
Institution  staff  so  that  their  ofllcea  are  ae- 
rially located  in  cioae  proximity  to  Inmates 
We  call  thU  the  "functional  unit  manage- 
ment" system.  Quite  simply,  representsJSves 
from  diverse  Institutional  departments  are 
given  office  sp«u:«  in  or  close  to  a  dormitory 
or  other  living  area.  A  typical  functional  unit 
might  house  offices  of  a  unit  manager  a  case- 
worker, an  educational  specialist,  a  psycholo- 
gist, correctional  officer,  a  represenUtlve  of 
the  vocational  training  department,  and  so 
on.  Because  theee  men  and  women  no  longer 
work  in  some  remote,  isolated  area  of  the 
institution,  they  come  to  know  the  offenders 
on  a  much  more  personalized  basis,  and  na- 
^irally.  It  works  the  other  way  around '  too 
We  feel  that  these  functional  units  represent 
a  major  step  forward  m  humanizing  correc- 
tions. They  are  not  dissimilar  to  the  impor- 
tant new  efforts  by  some  probation  depart- 
menu  to  get  their  probation  officers  out  of 

^l^^^""*"  *"**  '"^  ^^«  communities 
at  neighborhood  locations 

An  additional  step  forward  Is  the  encour- 
agement of  community  Involvement  In  the 
coirectlonaJ  progress.  We  firmly  believe  that 
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the  old  phUosophy  of  Isolating  offenders — 
shutting  them  up  out  of  slgnt  and  out  of 
mind — ts  a  significant  obstacle  to  helping  the 
offender  come  to  terms  with  community  life. 
After  all,  it  was  the  offender's  inability  to 
function  in  the  community  that  was  in  great 
part  responsible  for  his  being  removed  from 
society.  Surely  it  would  make  much  more 
sense  In  the  correctlon.il  proces  for  him  grad- 
ually to  come  to  terms  with  the  community 
than  to  remain  Isolated  in  some  remote  spot 
for  months  or  years.  We  don't  accept  the  no- 
tion that  the  offender  should  be  cut  off  from 
society  like  some  sort  of  diseased  limb  and 
be  expected  to  make  a  normal  readjustment 
some  years  down  the  road  once  he  has  paid 
his  debt  for  his  wrongdoing. 

There  are  many  other  improvements  un- 
derway in  addition  to  those  I  have  described. 
Not  the  least  of  these  are  significant 
strengthening  of  educational  and  vocational 
training,  food  service,  recreational  activities 
and  remodeUng  of  some  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions which,  due  to  economics,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  last  ones  replaced. 

Another  area  in  which  we  are  placing  much 
greater  emphasis  Is  that  of  offenders  com- 
mitted under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  as  well  as  of  other  offenders  who 
we  feel  have  significant  problems  related  to 
narcotics  use. 

To  sum  up,  we  aU  know  that  corrections 
in  the  past  decades  has  been  largely  a  fail- 
ure as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  repeat 
offenders  and  "revolving  door"  institutions 
which  have  operated  throughout  the  Nation. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  different  explana- 
tions for  these  failures,  not  the  least  of 
which  have  been  public  apathy  and  the  re- 
sulting lack  of  financial  support. 

Today,  however,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
much  greater  Insight  Into  the  areas  that 
need  Improvement.  The  entire  correction 
philosophy  is  beginning  to  change  slowly 
to  a  much  more  humane,  yet  practical  and 
realistic,  position. 

Finances  have  Improved  at  most  levels 
and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  credit  must  go 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  administration  which  annually 
dispenses  millions  of  dollars  to  Improve  State 
and  local  corrections. 

With  the  changing  philosophy,  new  public 
concern,  and  financial  8up[>ort,  I  think  we 
have  every  Justification  to  look  forward  to 
a  bright  future  In  corrections  at  all  levels. 


SOLZHENTTSYN'S  WARNING 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
bel Prlze-wlrmlng  Russian  novelist  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn  recently  wrote  a  let- 
ter In  which  he  eloquently  spoke  of  the 
West's  Inability  to  comprehend  the  real- 
ities of  international  life  today.  It  is  yet 
another  in  a  series  of  profoimdly  illumi- 
nating messages  from  this  great  writer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  article  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sovtrr  Maktts's  Anouishxd  Pixa 
(By  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn) 

Moscow. — Shaken  by  two  gigantic  world 
conflicts  In  quick  succession,  recent  genera- 
tions have  committed  an  emotional  error  or 
misconception.  They  saw  the  threat  against 
mankind's  peaceful,  Just  and  good  existence 
as  almost  exclusively  deriving  from  war.  And 
thus  they  strengthened  the  conception  of 
the  contrast  of  "war  or  peace." 

Many  exceedingly  vocal  and  exceedingly 
one-sided  congresses  were  called  together  and 
a  world  peace  council  came  into  being.  And 
those  persons  who  devoted  their  efforts  (some 
honestly,  others  playing  the  role  o<  dema- 


gogues) to  averting  new  wars  (occaslonaUy 
favoring  one  type  of  war  over  another)  ac- 
quired the  title  of  "Fighters  for  Peace." 

But  a  title  of  that  nature  covers  considera- 
bly more  ground  than  the  scope  of  the  task 
these  people  assigned  themselves.  The  move- 
ment "against  war"  falls  far  short  of  filling 
the  demands  of  a  movement  "for  peace." 

The  contrast  "peace-war"  Involves  an  er- 
ror of  logic.  War  Is  a  mass  phenomenon — 
compact,  noisy,  distinct.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  expression  of  the  world-wide 
wave  of  violence  that  never  ends.  A  logically 
balanced  and  moraUy  truthful  contrast 
would  thus  l>e :  peace -violence. 

Man's  existence  is  torn  and  shattered  not 
alone  by  the  violent  arms  or  war  but  also  by 
the  unending,  inhuman  processes  of  violence. 
And  If  one  may  say  that  peace  is  indivisible — 
that  a  small  Infringement  of  peace  (not 
merely  military)  is  a  violation  of  peace  In 
its  entirety — then  violence  must  be  equally 
indivisible. 

A  hostage  who  is  seized  and  an  aircraft 
that  Is  hijacked  are  Just  as  great  examples  of 
threats  to  peace  as  Is  a  rifle  shot  across  a 
border  and  a  bomb  thrown  on  the  territory  of 
another  state. 

But  here  we  Immediately  run  into  a  selfish 
effort  to  contradict  the  truth.  WeU-known 
groups  of  violent  men  insist  that  Just  those 
precise  forms  of  violence  that  they  them- 
selves use  cannot  be  considered  a  threat 
against  peace,  but  as  Instruments  In  the 
cause  of  peace. 

One  example — the  terrorism  of  the  past  few 
years.  While  man  Is  tense  and  on  his  guard 
against  wars,  he  has  a  tendency  to  fall  to 
detect  other  forms  of  violence.  The  confu- 
sion is  complete,  and  people  are  not  prepared 
to  reject  terrorism  committed  by  a  single. 
Uttle.  Individual.  And  most  astonishing,  a 
world-wide  humanitarian  organization  is  In- 
capable of  securing  a  moral  condemnation  of 
terrorism ! 

One  coxild  J<Alngly  suggest  the  foU owing: 
"When  we  are  attacked,  that  Is  terrorism. 
But  when  we  are  the  attackers,  then  It's  a 
partisan  freedom  movement." 

THE    MOST    THRXATTNTNO    OANCn 

Permanent  state  violence — which  through- 
out the  decades  it  has  reigned  has  succeeded 
In  taking  over  all  "Judicial"  forms,  codifying 
thick  coUecUons  of  its  violent  "laws,"  draping 
capes  across  the  shoulders  of  Its  "Judges" — is 
the  most  threatening  danger  in  our  world  of 
today,  even  If  It  Is  only  barely  recognized  or 
understood. 

This  violence  no  longer  needs  to  place  ex- 
plosives under  something  or  to  toes  bombs. 
Its  procedures  are  carried  out  in  strict  si- 
lence, seldom  disturbed  by  the  final  shrieks  of 
he  who  is  being  strangled  This  type  of  vio- 
lence permits  Itself  to  take  on  a  respectable 
appearance. 

There  Is  an  emotional  error  Involved  in  the 
comprehension  of  what  Is  Included  In  the 
conception  of  "ijeace." 

We  do  not  err  because  It  may  be  difficult 
to  see  the  truth  floating  on  the  surface.  But 
we  err  because  it  is  pleasant  and  easy  to  seek 
an  understanding  in  exact  conformity  with 
our  feeUngs — especially  oxir  egoistical  feel- 
ings. The  truth  has  been  around  a  long  time. 
It  has  been  exhibited,  proven  and  explained. 
But  It  draws  no  attention  or  sympathy.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  OrweU's  "1984,"  with  its 
"conspiracy  of  flattery." 

The  bestial  mass  kUlings  of  Hue,  that  have 
been  proven  with  certainty,  drew  only  mo- 
mentary attention  and  were  almost  Immedi- 
ately forgiven — because  the  sympathy  of  so- 
ciety leaned  in  that  direction  and  one  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  protest.  It  was.  Instead,  a 
shame  that  these  accounts  leaked  out  to  the 
free  press  and  for  a  time  (very  short)  gave 
rise  to  embarrassment  (very  little)  among 
the  energetic  defenders  of  this  social  system. 

It  Is  possible  to  believe  that  the  fluttering 
little  butterfly,  Ramsey  Clark,  even  though  a 
former  Attorney  Oensral,  quite  simply  Just 


could  not  understand,  quite  simply  could  not 
Imagine  that  the  prisoner  of  war  who  handed 
him  a  piece  of  paper  that  Is  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  some  clearly  defijied  poUtlcal 
aim  had  previously  been  put  through  tor- 
ture? 

(Perhaps  aU  that  he  faUed  to  realize  was 
the  form  of  the  torture:  What  is  a  hand 
crushed  by  a  block  and  tackle  that  has  been 
raised  and  lowered  through  a  roof?)  Tet, 
there  was  no  one  In  the  United  States  to  criti- 
cize this  Clark;  thU  U  not  "Watergate."  But 
with  the  help  of  the  same  moralizing  faclaU 
expressions.  It  was  possible  for  the  English 
labor  leader  to  sum  up  his  courage  and  pay  a 
visit  to  another  ooxintry  (naturaUy  enough, 
not  an  African  country:  that  would  not  have 
been  permitted)  and  there  to  Issue  his  own 
"forgiveness"  of  the  government  without 
having  asked  the  local  population. 

And  when  the  Norwegians  In  1968  pro- 
posed— alone — that  not  aU  had  a  right  to 
panicipate  in  the  Olympic  Oames.  and  faces 
of  the  majority  of  the  Olympic  participants 
stiffened  In  an  embarrassed  moral  grimace  as 
they  closed  their  eyes  and  mumbled  some- 
thlxg  atkout  the  lofty  interests  of  athletics 
and  commercialism. 

But  what  kind  of  waU  would  they  not 
erect  if  it  was  a  case  of  protesting  in  the 
other  direction?  Would,  for  example,  the 
South  African  republic  be  able  to  hold  a 
black  leader  Imprisoned  for  four  years  and 
subject  him  to  torture,  as  was  the  caSe  with 
General  Orlgorenko?  No,  the  world's  storm 
of  indignation  would  long  since  have  blown 
the  roof  oS  his  prison? 

In  1966,  an  English  publication  exercising 
its  own  unlimited  rights  of  freedom  decided 
tactfuUy  that  M.  Mikhallov's  idea  of  cre- 
ating a  similar  and  eqxiaUy  free  publication 
in  Yugoslavia  was  "conceited."  And  a  Ger- 
man publication,  looking  on  from  Its  own 
IdyUlc  position,  decided  that  Mikhallov's  Idea 
had  "ripened  too  soon  and  was  a  disservice 
to  liberallzaUon."  (After  Mikhallov  was 
broken,  we  can  see  how  far  Uberallzatlon 
has  spread  in  Yugoslavia  without  any  use 
of  disservices.) 

And  recently  New  Zealand  and  AustraUa 
protested  In  vain  against  the  French -atomic 
tests — but  why  not  against  the  Chinese 
tests,  which  are  a  much  more  serious  mat- 
ter? Simply  because  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining a  supervisory  vessel  are  too  great 
and  the  times  for  the  tests  have  not  been 
made  public  In  advance?  I  maintain  with 
no  conviction:  Not  Just  because  of  a  normal 
grimace,  but  very  simply  because  of  coward- 
ice Nobody  would  come  back  from  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  Chinese  desert  or  to  the 
Chinese   coasts,    and    they   knew   this. 

It  Is  precisely  this  that  consUtutea  the 
hypocrisy  of  many  Western  protesU:  They 
protest  where  their  lives  are  not  in  danger, 
where  they  can  expect  the  other  side  to  give 
way.  and  where  they  are  not  risking  being 
condemned  by  ^n  eft  wingers."  (The  best  thing 
Is  of  course  always  to  make  your  protest 
along  with  them.) 

Untu  the  beginnings  of  the  highly  moti- 
vated 20th  century,  one  tised  the  term 
hifpocrisf  when  a  person  iiaed  two  varying 
yardsticks  of  moral  Judgment.  But  what  do 
we  call  It  today? 

Is  It  possible  that  the  hypocrlUcal  facial 
expressions  of  the  West  can  only  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance  but  never  detected  at 
close  range? 

This  type  of  hypocrisy  is  typical  of  the 
American  political  life  of  today,  for  the 
Senate  leaders  with  their  distorted  vision, 
for  the  sensational  "Watergate"  scandal. 

Without  In  any  way  defending  either  Nix- 
on or  th9  RepubUcan  Party,  one  caimot  avoid 
being  astonished  by  this  loud,  artificial  anger 
among  the  Democrats  What  had  they  real- 
ly expected  from  a  democracy  without  the 
slightest  binding  ethical  basis,  a  democracy 
with  its  clash  of  Interssts,  where  nothtng 
ranks  above  interasta.  where  the  battle  ts 
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determined  by  the  rules  of  the  Constitution 
without  any  ethical  roof  above  It?  Has  It 
not  been  full  of  mutual  swindles  and  mlstise 
of  power  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  elec- 
tion fights,  with  perhaps  the  sole  distinc- 
tion that  then  there  were  no  electronics  and 
fortunately  nothing  could  be  discovered? 

I  have  throughout  my  years  devoted  my- 
self to  examining  Russian  life  before  It  was 
mined,  and  I  have  been  personally  Impressed 
by  the  apparently  Impossible  resemblence  be- 
tween the  Russian  czarlst  regime  In  Its  final 
years  and.  for  example,  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  recent  years — years,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  also  are  the  final  ones 
before  the  great  chaos.  This  Is  not  a  compari- 
son of  material  and  economic  qualities  and 
not  a  comparison  of  social  structures,  but  of 
son»ethlng  more  important :  a  comparison  of 
the  politicians"  lack  of  emotional  ability  to 
reflect.  The  entire  storm  of  wrath  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  subject  of  Watergate  re- 
sembles a  parody  of  the  angry,  thoughtless 
storm  of  the  Cadets  against  Ooremykln- 
Sturmer  in  1915-1916. 

This  Is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Irrational 
history.  How  could  Russia  in  the  final  yeare 
of  the  19th  Century,  a  Russia  that  was  not 
yet  Industrially  armed  and  which  led  a  sleepy 
existence,  acquire  an  Impulse  and  make  such 
a  dynamic  leap  forward  that  today's  Russian 
research  looks  on  the  Western  society  as 
something  "backward."  something  from  out 
of  the  past?  It  U  depresstngly  amusing  to  ob- 


agalnst  the  violence  of  the  state  wherever  it 
la  necessary  to  defend  members  of  society. 
The  task  must  be  to  banish  from  mankind's 
thoughts  the  idea  that  anybody  has  the  right 
to  use  force  against  righteousness,  against 
Justice,   against  mutual   agreements. 

This  means  that  peace  Is  not  served  by 
those  who  trust  In  the  agreeable  nature  of 
the  men  of  violence,  but  by  those  who — un- 
brlbable,  uncompromisingly  and  untiringly — 
Insist  on  Justice  for  the  persecuted,  for  the 
subjected,  for  the  dead. 

The  widespread,  mistaken  definition  of 
peace  as  "antiwar"  and  not  as  "anttviolence" 
has  quite  naturally  also  led  to  an  Incorrect 
evaluation  of  Individual  person's  accomplish- 
ments In  the  fight  for  peace. 

One  looks  first  for  the  best  fighters  for 
peace  among  those  who  collect  laurel  wreaths 
at  airports  and  In  parliaments,  who  at  any 
price  divert  the  threatening  breath  of  war. 
"farm"  or  "cold."  This  is  the  type  who  uses 
whatever  admission  Is  at  hand  to  achieve  an 
end  to  criticism  in  the  press,  to  create  a 
breathing  space  for  trade  and  self-deceptive 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  un- 
compromisingly point  out  the  global  danger 
to  peace  from  all  types  of  violations  run  the 
risk  now  and  then  of  being  labeled  "war- 
mongers." 

This  distorted  conception  of  exactly  what 
It  is  that  stands  in  the  path  of  peace  and 
find  expression  in  the  activities  of  the  Nobel 
.Committee  for  the  Peace  Prize.   Its  evalua- 
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serve  how  fugitives  from  society  DOlltlclan,  committee  for  the  Peace  Prize  Its  evalua- 
»nd  youth  in \he  Wei^  M^70  ye^  ^h1^  ^^"''^  h  °k^  decisions  are.  on  the  one  hand, 
the  times,  repeat  'our"  ideas  our^rtorm-.  « T^**  \l  '»>«;  »"ltudes  of  world  opinion. 
ana»  and  our  mlsUkes  penorm  .    But   on   the   other   hand— and   this   is   Just 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  agree— as  so  f^  ''*^'!r*!r"^  Z°!^  "  "^'P'o^*!  ""^^  /o^« 
many,  many  maintain-that  what  U^I^^  <  Twlfo  .tf**  «  ^1?°^°  '*"*  *=''***^* 
ing  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  Just  something  *  .Ji^H,,  ,^  ^°^^  Committee  has  an 
in  "Just  about  every  country"  but  is  the  t^  exceptionally  large  responslbUity  in  choosing 
moTTOtr  of  mankind  and  is  thus  in  the  mat«  winners.  Even  when  no  prise  Is  awarded, 
ter  of  Its  inner  processes,  worth  full  attention!.^  Importance  grows;  the  value  of  deserving 
by  Western  observers  f  earlier  winners   work  Is  so  great  that  no  one 


by  Western  observers 

No.  it's  not  the  troubles  involved  with 
gaining  an  insight  that  pose  difficulties  for 
the  West.  Rather,  if  a  the  lack  of  a  desire  to 
knew,  the  emotional  preference  of  the  com- 
fortable solution  Instead  of  the  difficult  one 
Such  a  searching  for  Insight  is  fed  by  the 
Munich  Spirit,  by  concession  and  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  led  by  an  anxious  self-decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  societies  of  good  inten- 
tions and  persons  who  have  lost  their  deter- 
mination to  make  sacrifices  and  stand  firm 

And  even  though  this  path  of  theirs  has 
never  meant  preservation  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice, but  only  their  being  trod  upon  and 
violated,  human  feelings  are  shown  to  be 
stronger  than  the  most  obvious  lessons.  Again 
and  again  the  weakened  world  paints  senti- 
mental pictures  that  show  how  violence  has 
generously  become  softened  and  Is  now  wUl- 
Ing  to  part  with  some  crumbs  of  its  superior 
strength— and  all  the  whUe  one  can  continue 
one's  unbothered  existence. 

"Aircraft  hijacking"  and  other  forms  of 
terror  have  multiplied  tenfold  precisely  be- 
cause we  are  all  too  quick  to  capitulate  to 
them.  But  when  one  displays  toughness  then 
one  can  always  triumph  over  terror.  Heed 
this  well. 

PROPACANVA    41TD    PKACC 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  In  Europe  but  In 
our  country  you  wUl  find  placed  alongside 
all  railway  lines  small  stones  with  these  In- 
scriptions: "Peace  for  the  tcorld!"  and  "J'or 
peace  throughout  the  world!"  This  kind  of 
propaganda  la  quite  useful.  If  it  means  that 
there  must  not  only  be  no  wars  throughout 
the  world  but  that  In  addition  every  inner 
form  of  violence  must  end. 

In  order  to  achieve  not  merely  a  short- 
term  postponement  of  the  threat  of  war  but 
a  real  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  wage  battle 
against  the  "quiet,"  hidden  types  of  violence 
with  no  less  determination  than  one  would 
wage  battle  against  the  "noisier""  types.  The 
taak  must  be  more  than  merely  stopping  the 
rockets  and  cannons.  We  must  draw  the  line 


else  can  compare  with  them. 

'  PROPOSING    A    CANOniATE 

As  I  hereby  make  use  of  my  right  as  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  to  propose  candidates  for 
the  Nobel  Prize,  and  as  I  have  no  possibilities 
of  doing  so  directly  to  the  Nobel  Committee 
for  the  Peace  Prize  otherwise  than  through 
this  article  in  the  newspaper  Aftenposten.  I 
beg  that  my  words  here  may  be  regarded  as 
a  formal  nomination  of  Andrei  Dlmltrevltch 
Sakharov  for  the  1973  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  this  in 
my  Interview  with  the  newspaper  Le  Monde : 
Sakharov's  untiring  and  sacrificing  (and  per- 
sonally dangerous)  resistance  to  unceasing 
state  violence  against  Individuals  and  na- 
tional population  groups. 

Such  activity  must  also  be  Judged  as  a 
great  contribution  to  the  general  peace,  a 
contribution  which  has  no  overtones  of  pub- 
licity, which  is  without  Uluslon.  but  which 
Is  entirely  fundamental;  through  his  mod- 
est. Individual  powers  he  works  heroically 
to  dam  up  a  mighty  wave  of  violence— that 
U  what  it  means  to  strengthen  the  general 
peace. 

And  may  the  Nobel  Committee  be  In  no 
doubt  because  of  Sakharov"s  former,  quite 
considerable  achievements  in  the  area  of 
weapons,  nor  see  here  something  paradoxl- 
cal;  the  human  splrlt"s  admission  of  its  ear- 
lier mistakes,  its  cleansing  and  Its  breaking 
free  from  these  mistakes.  Precisely  here  is  to 
be  found  greater  Justification  of  man's  exis- 
tence on  this  earth. 


EMERGENCY  POWERS  STATUTES 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
bodies  the  publication  of  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency  entitled  "Emer- 
gency Powers  Statutes:  Provisions  of 
Federal  Law  Now  In  Effect  Delegating  to 


the  Executive  Extraordinary  Authority 
in  Time  of  National  Emergency."  The 
600-page  catalog  was  released  over  the 
weekend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
sUtement  accompanying  the  compUa- 
tion  by  Senator  Charles  McC  Mathias 
Jr.,  and  me  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

SFKCIAL  SXNATl  COMMrmx  ON  TH«  TEXICIMA- 

Tioif  or  THK  National  EiccaczMcT 
The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency  la- 
sued  today  a  report  on  "Emergency  Powers 
Statutes:  Provisions  of  Federal  Law  Now  m 
Effect  Delegating  to  the  Executive  Extra- 
ordinary Authority  in  "nme  of  National 
Emergency.""  The  report  consists  of  a  com- 
pUatlon  of  significant  emergency  statutes 
now  in  force,  and  includes  an  introduction 
which  describes  how  these  laws  came  into 
being. 

Analytic  study  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  laws  have  been  enacted  over  the 
past  four  decades  shows  a  pattern  of  law- 
making by  which  the  Legislative  branch  In 
all  but  name,  has  transferred  the  essence 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  to  the 
Executive  branch.  The  470  statutes  conUlned 
in  the  compilation  were,  for  the  most  part 
drafted  by  the  Executive  branch:  these  pro- 
visions give  the  President  a  vast  store  of  dis- 
cretionary powers  for  use  In  time  of  declared 
national  emergency. 

Most  citizens  are  unaware  that  they  have 
been   living  under  a  declared  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  for  over  40  years.  Further 
most   citizens   are   unaware   that   under  the 
authority  conferred  by  these  laws,  triggered 
by    a    proclamation    of    a   state    of    national 
emergency,  the  President  has  the  power  in 
hand   to  seize  property,  organize  and  con- 
trol   the    means   of   production,   seize   com- 
modities, assign  muitary  forces  abroad    call 
reserve  forces  amounting  to  2?^  million' men 
to  duty.  Institute  martial  law.  seize  and  con- 
trol all  means  of  transportation,  regulate  all 
prtvate  enterprise,   restrict  travel,  and  In  a 
plethora  of  particular  ways,  control  the  lives 
of   all   Americans.   Because  we   remain   in   a 
legal  state  of  national  emergency  dating  from 
1933.  one  man  In  the  White  House  can  exer- 
cise these  powers  whenever  he  decides  to  do 
so   without   reference  to  Congress.   Some  of 
these  laws  have  been  used  by  recent  Presi- 
dents;   a   few   such    as   section   5(b)    of   the 
"Trading    with    the    Enemy    Act   of    1917   are 
used  as  though  they  were  permanent  law 
Most  remain  as  a  potential  source  of  virtu- 
ally unlimited  power  for  a  President  should 
he  choose  to  activate  them.  It  Is  possible  that 
some    future    President    could    exercise    this 
vast  authority  In  an  attempt  to  place  the 
United    Sutes    under    authoritarian    rule 
WhUe  the  danger  of  a  dictatorship  arising 
through  legal  means  may  seen  remote  to  us 
today,   recent  history  records  Hitler  seizlnK 
control   through   the   use  of  the  emergency 
powers  provuions  contained  In  the  laws  of 
the  Weimar  Republic.  In  this  period  of  eas- 
ing  tensions    abroad   and    relative   calm   at 
home,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  assess  with 
rational  detachment,  the  current  condition 
of  U.S.  law  and  law-making. 

The  Special  Committees  analysis  of  emer- 
gency powers  statutes  unfortunately  discloses 
that  Congress  passed  hundreds  of  separate 
laws  delegating  to  the  President  extraordi- 
nary powers,  during  foiu-  decades  of  Inter- 
mittent warfare,  without  apparent  recogni- 
tion of  the  awesome  accumulation  of  power 
it  had  transferred  to  the  Executive.  The  rec- 
ord of  Congressional  performance  is  a  poor 
one.  The«  laws— in  the  main,  drafted  In  the 
Executive  branch — were  passed  hastily  with- 
out much  consideration.  Almost  all  of  the 
laws  make  no  provision   for  Congreeslonal 
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oversight  nor  do  they  provide  a  means  for 
terminating  the  "temporary"  delegated  pow- 
ers. 

The  Special  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that 
conditions  in  the  world  and  In  the  United 
States  no  longer  warrant  the  continuance  of 
a  formal  sUte  of  national  emergency.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  Special  Committee  that  the 
four  existing  states  of  national  emergency 
should  be  formaUy  ended.  From  the  outset 
of  the  Special  Committee's  existence  in  Jan- 
uary, it  has  aimed  at  reconmiendlng  legisla- 
tion to  enable  Congress  to  terminate  the 
states  of  national  emergency  now  in  force, 
but  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  the  normal 
processes  of  government  are  not  disrupted 
and.  perhaps  most  important,  to  provide 
regular  and  consistent  procedures  for  the 
delegation  of  power  in  the  event  of  future 
emergencies. 

To  thu  end,  the  Special  Committee  is 
working  with  aU  of  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Executive  branch  in  an  as- 
sessment of  emergency  powers  statutes  now 
in  force.  On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  made 
by  the  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 
and  the  assessment  made  by  aU  standing 
Congressional  Committees  with  regard  to 
emergency  powers  statutes  that  would  fall 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  the  Spe- 
cial Ccwnmlttee  Intends  to  recommend  to 
Congress  which  laws  should  be  repealed 
which  laws  should  be  retained  for  use  In  pos- 
sible future  emergencies,  and  which  laws 
should  be  cast  in  permanent  form.  The  Spe- 
cUl  Committee  will  also  suggest  legislation 
providing  a  method  by  which  Congress  would 
participate  both  In  the  declaration  of  future 
emergencies  and  in  the  determination  of 
their  duration. 

Fortunately,  thvis  far.  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  delegated  powers  have  been  regu/ 
larly  used.  But  this  large  body  of  potential 
power  remains  an  underlying  threat  to  demo- 
cratic government.  The  combination  of  ac- 
tivist Presidents,  permissive  Congresses,  and 
a  series  of  great  crises  and  turmoils  have 
aU  contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  struc- 
ture of  divided  powers,  the  bedrock  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

We  cannot  stress  enough  the  warning  con- 
tained In  thla  catalog  of  emergency  powers 
statutes.  The  evident  pattern  in  this  accre- 
tion of  power  over  a  40-year  period  U  In 
our  view,  symptomatic  of  what  has  oc- 
curred In  law-making  In  aU  areas  of  our 
government.  Unless  Congress  takes  steps  to 
strengthen  its  capacity  to  write  the  laws 
through  the  representative  political  process 
as  the  Constitution  intended,  then  the  un- 
mistakable drift  toward  one-man  govern- 
ment will  continue.  Steps  required  Include 
access  on  a  regular  and  consistent  basis  to 
the  infMTnatlon  developed  by  the  govern- 
ment, a  restructuring  of  Congressional  pro- 
cedures to  better  handle  the  requirements 
for  law-making,  and  instituting  effective 
budgetary  controls.  Foremost,  however.  Con- 
gress must  have  the  will  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  law  that  the  Con- 
stitution prescribes. 

The  Special  Committee  will  publish  In  the 
coming  months  a  report  on  Executive  Orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  emergency  powers  stat- 
utes. The  results  of  Its  study  of  Executive 
Orders  thus  far  has  raised  a  number  of  dU- 
turblng  questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
present  procedures  for  accountabUity  of  Ex- 
ecutive actions.  It  U  clearly  an  a^>ect  of 
pubUc  administration  that  requires  thor- 
ough investigation  and  perhaps  remedial 
legislation. 

In  o\ir  final  report,  the  Special  Committee 
will  publish  recommended  legislation  based 
upon  the  resulte  of  several  studies  made  In 
conjunction  with  the  Executive  branch. 
Thus  far.  the  Executive  branch  has  coop- 
erated fully.  The  Justice  Department  In  this 
matter  Is  a  model  of  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  separate  branches.  It 
Is  In  this  spirit  of  cooperation  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  has  conducted  its  work  and 


it  is  In  the  same  ^irlt  that  we  wish  to  rec- 
ommend a  reasonable  solution  to  this  great 
problem  for  democracy — of  how  to  provide 
the  President  powen  that  might  be  neces- 
sary for  emergency  action,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI 
of  RlgbU. 


THE   MEDIA  AND  THE  RECORD 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are,  at  the  present,  a  number  of  investi- 
gations into  charges  of  alleged  corrupt 
business     practices — including     "drug- 
ola  " — in  the  record  industry.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Stem,  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Newark, 
N.J..    has    been    vigorously    engaged    in 
such  an  investigation  for  a  number  of 
months  and,  since  my  call  on  June  25, 
1973,   for   a   thorough   investigation   of 
charges  of  corruption,   the  district  at- 
tomeys  office  in  Los  Angeles  and  Sena- 
tor John  McClellan's  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,    Trademarks,    and    Copyrights 
have  initiated  investigations.  In  response 
to  my  call  for  self-examination  by  the 
industry,   the   Recording   Industry   As- 
sociation of  America  issued,  on  July  23, 
1973.  an  action  program,  which,  if  im- 
plemented, wUl  go  far  to  rid  the  industry 
of  corrupt  practices.  Finally,  as  you  may 
know,  my  own  staff  has  been  investigat- 
ing these  charges  of  alleged  corruption 
I  think  it  should  be  publicly  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  without  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  such  journalists  as 
Grace   Lichtenstein   of   the   New   York 
Times.  Maureen  Orth  of  Newsweek  and 
by  Betty  RoUin  of  the  National  Broad - 
casUng   Co.   among   others,   the   public 
would  have  been  unaware  of  the  scope 
and  the  nature  of  the  alleged  abuses.  I 
think  we  owe  these  reporters  and  others 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  doing  responsible 
reporting  in  such  a  difficult  field. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  first 
intimations  of  such  illegal  practices 
came  to  light  with  the  disclosures  that 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  fired 
the  head  of  Columbia  Records,  Clive 
Davis.  On  June  26.  1973.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  some  newspaper  accounts  that 
discussed  the  Davis  affair  and  the  events 
that  surrounded  it. 

Since  that  time  only  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  among  the  network 
news  divisions,  has  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  investigatory  skill  and  deter- 
mination that  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  the  best  In  American  journalism. 
Why  this  should  be  so  puzzles  me  since 
charges  of  alleged  corruption  in  a  $2 
billion  industry  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant enough  to  be  covered  by  each 
network.  However,  Mr.  Walter  Cronkite. 
long-time  anchorman  of  the  CBS 
Evening  News,  recently  stated,  in  an 
interview  in  the  Washington  Post 
August  28, 1973: 

For  the  last  six  months  we've  had  a  crew  out 
on  the  (record  industry)  payola  scandal. 
"They've  produced  a  couple  of  smaU  stories 
so  far  but  I  don't  know  if  they  can  deliver 
m  a  subject  so  complex  and  maybe  un- 
filmable.  I'd  be  Inclined  to  think  not. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Cronkite 
is  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  investi- 
gatory ability  of  the  members  of  CBS 
News.  Surely  the  men  and  women  who 
do  such  a  f>ersistent  and  in-d^th  accoimt 
of   alleged   abuses  In   Government  can 
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overcome  the  difficulties  In  this  case  As  I 
speak,  however,  it  would  seem  that  Mr 
Cronkite's  guess  as  to  the  Investigatory 
capability  of  his  own  organization  is  cor- 
rect. Viewers  of  the  CBS  Evening  News 
have  not  been  favored  with  hard-hitting 
day-after-day  coverage  by  CBS  News  of 
the  charges  of  illegal  practices  Involv- 
irig  executives  of  Columbia  Records.  I 
can,  of  course,  readily  understand  why 
CBS  News  might  shy  away  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  its  own  sister  organization 
But  certainly  we  should  expect  dj-namic 
no-holds-barred  documentaries  and  news 
accounts  in  the  CBS  News  tradition,  of 
the  recording  industry  as  a  whole.  But 
CBS  has  presumably  decided  to  let  NBC 
carry  the  banner  of  investigatory  skill  so 
far  as  electronic  Journalism  is  concerned. 
I  trust  that  we  will  soon  see,  on  CBS 
News,  the  kind  of  exceUent  coverage  of 
this  important  issue  that  we  have  been 
getting  on  NBC.  In  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  how  NBC  is  covering  this  story,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    print    in    the 
Record,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  the 
shooting   scripts   of   some   of   the  NBC 
coverage,  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  fully 
grasp  from   a  script   the  excellence   of 
the  job  NBC   is  doing   with   what   Mr 
Cronkite  calls  this  "complex  and  maybe 
unfilmable"  story  without  seeing  the  film 
I  think  it  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
printed  in   the  Record  even   a  parUal 
description     of     what  a     good     news 
organization  can  do  when  it  really  wants 
to.    Mr.    William    Paley.    head    of    the 
Columbia   Broadcasting   System   will.   I 
hope,  spur  on  his  news  division  to  cover 
this  story.  A  network  that  is  ingenious 
enough  to  find  the  subject  of  abortion  a 
fit  topic  for  a  situation  comedy  should 
certainly  be  able  to  use  that  inegenulty 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  an  indus- 
try of  which  Its  own  recording  subsidiary 
plays  so  important  a  role. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Payola  in  the  music  industry  used  to 
mean  .  .  .  money  ...  or  women. 

Now  ...  in  the  enormous  rock  business 
•  .  .  it  often  means  drugs. 

Last  winter  ...  the  man  on  the  right 
Patsy  Falcone  .  .  .  was  arrested  on  a  druK 
charge.  * 

A  quantity  of  heroin  was  also  seized. 

On  Falcone's  address  book  .  .  .  investiga- 
tors found  the  name  of  a  high  level  executive 
at  Columbia  records  ...  a  major  record 
company  in  rock  music. 

A  while  later  .  .  .  that  executive,  and  Clive 
Davis  .  .  .  president  of  Columbia  records  . 
were  fired  on  short  notice. 

"The  reason  given  was  "misuse  of  company 
funds"*. 

But  there  have  been  persistent  reports 
that  a  lot  more  was  involved. 

And  federal  investigators  are  now  looking 
Into  the  whole  drug-recording  business  con- 
nection. 

They  are  especially  interested  in  the  link 
between  some  recording  companies  and  their 
rock  stars  who  are  on  drugs. 

We  plan  to  have  a  number  of  reports  on 
this  subject  .  .  .  and  here  In  the  first  from 
Betty  Rollln. 

This  was  Jams  Joplln  in  1970.  She  was  a 
rock  star  who  made  it  big.  Very  big.  She  was 
also  a  heroin  addict.  And  14  months  after  this 
film  was  made,  she  was  dead  from  an  over- 
dose She  was  27  years  old,  and  her  death 
was  a  shock.  But  the  cause  of  it  was  not. 
Heroin  use  among  rock  performers  is  not 
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uncommon.  Nor  Is  It  much  of  a  secret.  Tbare 
are  rock  perfortners  who  would  no  more  walk 
out  on  a  stage  or  Into  a  recording  studio 
without  being  high,  than  they  would  play 
their  electric  guitar  without  plugging  It  In. 
Nor  Is  drug  uae  much  of  a  secret.  Indeed, 
much  rock  music  of  the  fiast  decade  has 
been  a  kind  of  celebration  of  drugs — LSD, 
speed,  cocaine,  heroin. 

Federal  Investigate^  are  now  trying  to  find 
out  how  rock  j>erformers  have  been  getting 
their  drugs.  One  of  the  questions  is  who  at 
the  record  companies  knew  or  did  what. 

Albkkt  Ooldman,  rock  critic.  People  in 
these  companies  are  well  aware  of  what's 
going  on,  I  mean,  how  can  you  miss  It? 
Everybody  who  goes  through  promotion  par- 
ties, or  recording  sessions  or  Junkets,  or  this 
or  that,  sees  drugs  being  passed  around. 

BrxTT  RoLxxN.  What  happens  in  a  record- 
ing session,  with  respect  to  drugs?  What  kind 
of  drug  Is  likely  to  be  used  there? 

Albxbt  Ooloman.  Well,  if  a  musician,  or  an 
artist,  of  any  sort.  I  think,  wants  to  work 
for  a  long  time  at  a  certain  optimum  level, 
he's  getting  his  heroin.  Heroin  is  the  drug 
of  preference  for  many  reasons,  not  only  be- 
cause It  gives  you  a  tremendous  flash  when 
you  mject  It.  but  because  It  holds  so  well. 
You  can  go  5-6-7-8  hours,  and  feel  very  cool, 
and  concentrated  .  .  .  unperturbable,  you 
know. 

BrrrT  Roixtn.  You  took  drugs  before  a 
recording  session? 

Caxol  Washington.  Yes. 
Bkttt  Rolxxns.  There  are  people  who  take 
drugs.   Why  do  people  take   drugs  before  a 
recording  session? 

Cakol  Washington  To  me.  I  sang  better. 
These  four  musicians  are  ex-addlcts.  Carol 
Washington  sang  with   a  group  called   the 
Embers: 

Brrrr  Rolixn.  It's  very  Important  for  ua 
to  know  ...  do  you  know,  for  a  fact,  that 
drugs  sometimes  came,  either  from  or 
through,  people  who  came  from  a  recording 
company' 

Cabol  Washtncton.  Yeah,  yeah. 
Brrrr  Rolxzn.  And  were  these  people,  like, 
publicity  people,  promotion  people  .  .  .  that 
kind  of  people? 

Caaoi.  Washington.  Road  managers  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  public  relations  men  .  .  . 
you  know  .  .  .  managers  .  .  .  then,  like,  say, 
uh,  right  .  .  .  when  you  have  a  big  record- 
ing session,  and  the  recording  session  goes 
well,  one  of  the  A  A;  R  men.  or  one  of 
the  road  managers,  or  anything,  say,  come 
on  .  .  .  like  .  .  .  say  .  .  .  come  on,  I  have  a 
party  going  on  over  my  house  .  .  .  come  on 
over. 

Brrrr  Rolxxn.  What's  the  party? 
Casol  WASHtNCTON.  Oh.  you  have  heroin, 
cocaine,  you  have  pot,  you  have  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
hashish.  The  man  upstairs  doesn't  know  ex- 
actly where  the  money's  going.  All  you  know 
Is  that  they  have  an  expense  account,  and 
they  would  use  this  .  .  .  like  ...  to  throw 
parties,  you  know  .  .  .  and  uh. 
Brmr  Rolucn.  And  for  drugs? 
Cakol  Washington.  Yeah,  and  even  to 
people  that  sing,  or  musicians  that  never 
used  dnigs  before.  It's  a  brand  new  thing 
to  them  because  they  will  go  to  the  party 
Just  because  they  were  In  the  recording  and 
they  would  come  In.  It  would  be  new  to  them 
to  the  extent  that  they  never  became  exposed 
or  Involved  .  .  .  you  know  .  .  .  they're  green 
.  .  .  you  know  when,  like,  they  came  In, 
and  they  see  the  things  that's  happening, 
and  that's  going  on  .  .  .  you  know,  like  uh, 
they  do  want  to  be  a  part  of  .  .  . 

Brrrr  Rollzn.  Is  this  an  unusual  thing 
that  you're  describing' 

Casol  Washington.  No,  It's  nothing,  hap- 
pens all  the  time. 

NBC  News  has  learned  that  Senator  James 
Buckley  of  New  York  will  have  some  startling 
things  to  say  tomorrow  about  drug-dealing 
and  corrupt  practices  in  the  recording  in- 
dustry. 


Buckley  will  htdd  a  news  conference  .  .  . 
and  at  It  will  charge  that  a  prominent  record- 
ing Industry  executive  arranged  to  supply 
cocaine  to  a  leading  rock  performer. 

Last  Prlday  night  we  reported  on  drug- 
dealing  In  the  rock  mvislc  business  .  .  . 
and  tonight  we  have  another  report  from 
Betty  Rollln  .  .  .  this  report  Is  on  counterfeit 
stereo  tapes  and  the  Influence  of  organized 
crime. 

Flea  markets,  like  this  one  In  New  Jersey, 
serve  three  groups  nicely:  bargain  hunters, 
legitimate  dealers,  and  hustlers  of  shady 
merchandise. 

The  blond  girl  who  seems  Interested  In  the 
bargain-priced  stereo  tapes  ia  interested  all 
right.  But  that's  because  she's  working  un- 
dercover for  the  record  Industry.  And  the 
record  Industry  is  very  Interested  In  this 
particular  kind  of  shady  mechandlae.  Namely. 
pirate  tap>e8.  Pirate  tapes  are  re-recordings  of 
hit  recordings,  packaged  In  plain  brown 
wrappers,  so  to  speak,  and  sold  for  less  than  a 
third  of  the  original  price. 

The  girl's  U  to  buy  the  tapes  and  In  so 
doing,  gather  evidence  for  future  prosecu- 
tions. On  this  day,  she  got  all  she  wanted. 

F>lrate  tape  manufacturers  and  dealers  op- 
erate throughout  the  country.  Occasionally, 
there  are  raids,  like  this  one  in  Arizona. 

There  are  a  lot  of  small  time  operators  In 
the  pirate  tape  racket,  but  lately,  organized 
crime  has  moved  In. 

Jules  Yamell.  formerly  with  the  Justice 
Department,  now  heads  antl-plracy  opera- 
tions for  the  recording  industry. 

This  man,  who  agreed  to  be  interviewed 
anonymously,  got  out  of  the  pirate  business, 
when  his  partners  started  handling  narcotics, 

'.  .  .  these  boys  play  rough.") 

The  government  Is  starting  to  play  rough 
too.  But  mostly  •  •  •  the  little  guys  who 
are  selling  tapes  that  are,  at  least,  only  tapes. 

Meanwhile  they  have  yet  to  crack  down 
on  the  big  guys — the  mob.  Perhaps  that 
wasn't  so  serious  while  the  selling  of  pirate 
tapes  was,  as  they  say,  only  a  rip-off  of  a  rich 
Indxistry.  But  with  heroin  In  the  package 
Instead  of  music,  and  with  14  years-olds  buy- 
ing, what  began  as  a  rip-off  Is  now,  both 
legally  and  morally,  a  major  crime.  BR, 
NBC  News. 

BrrxT  RoixiN — Pikats  Tapks 

BuTiB.  Is  this  good,  I  mean.  It  won't  fall 
apart  or  anything? 

SEuja.  It  better  not,  If  It  does,  you  bring 
It  back  .  .  .  how's  that? 

BtrrxB.  You  sure? 

But,  I  thought,  they  should  cost 
6  or  7  dollars,  at  least. 

Scixn.  This  one  here  ...  If  you  get  It  on 
the  regular  brand. 

Btmai.  Yeah. 

Sxu,EK.  It  would  run  that  much. 

Repoktts.  How  long  have  you  been  In  the 
bootleg  business? 

ScT.i.xB.  Oh  ...  I  don't  know.  For  6  years, 
I  guess. 

Rkpobtxr.  Were  you  aware  that  you  were 
violating  the  Federal  and  State  laws? 

Sn.Lx«.  Uh  .  .  .  no. 

Rkpobttb.  You  were  not  .  .  .  What  do  you 
do  next?  What's  your  next  move? 

Soxza.  Look  for  a  Job. 

Jtn.Es  Aknal.  Very  often,  the  very  same  or- 
ganized crime  figures,  who  were  involved  in 
pirating,  ot  counterfeiting,  the  tapes  and 
records,  or  Involved  In  narcotics,  pornog- 
raphy, untaxed  cigarettes,  faked  perfume, 
gun-running,  and  the  like.  This  Is  a  very 
big  criminal  Industry.  One  out  of  every  three 
tapes  piirchased  throughout  the  U.S.  may 
very  well  be  a  pirate  tape. 

F.T  J4.  It  was  very  easy  to  deal  and  to  trans- 
fer drugs  through  tapes.  I  would  Just  simply 
un-wrap  the  cartridge,  and  take  the  plastic 
off  of  It,  take  the  plastic  lid,  or  U  It  had  a 
sleeve  on  it  Just  slide  the  sleeves  off  of  It.  We 
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wotild  snap  the  cartridge  apart,  place  the  nar. 
ootlcs  Inside,  put  the  cartridge  back  to- 
gether, put  the  sleeve,  or  the  snap  on  tlM 
top,  run  It  back  through  a  shrink  machine, 
and  re-seal  the  cartridge  and  it  would  just 
look  like  an  ordinary  8-track  tape. 

Brrrr.  How  do  the  kids  know  how  to  get 
the  tapes  with  heroin? 

F.T.M.  Uh  .  .  .  a  word  would  be  passed, 
there  is  a  certain  album  that  can  be  bought 
for  a  price  of.  say  ...  uh  ...  30  dollars, 
and  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  this  album  would  not  be  on 
display  In  the  case.  The  retailer  would  take  It 
possibly  from  behind  the  bar,  or  from  a  back 
room  .  .  .  and  ...  uh  ...  it  would  Just  be 
an  exchange  of  money,  and  the  8-track  car- 
tridge. 

BrrrT.  Are  you  In  contact  with  the  FBI,  or 
Federal  authorities  about  this? 
P.T.M.  No,  I  haven't. 
Brrrr.  Why  not? 
F.TJ4.  These  boys  play  rough. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  repented  today  that 
a  federal  grand  Jury  In  California  would  soon 
investigate    the    multimiUion    dollar    record 
business. 

The  story  was  promptly  denied  by  the  US 
attorney's  office  In  Los  Angeles.  But  many 
people  In  the  business  have  been  called  be- 
fore a  federal  grand  Jury  in  Newark. 

They  were  asked  about  drug-dealing, 
F>ayola.  mob  connections  and  high  living  at 
company  expense. 

Here  Is  a  report  from  Betty  Rollln  on  rich 
stars  and  the  Industry  that  shares  their 
wealth. 

The  Shah  of  Iran?  No.  J.  Paul  Getty?  No. 
Ll2  and  Dick?  Wrong  again.  The  occupants 
of  these  limousines  don't  rule  cotintiies, 
dont  make  oil  deals.  They  dont  even  make 
million  dollar  movies.  But  they  live  as  if  they 
did  all  of  those  things.  In  their  twenties,  they 
are  rich,  powerful,  tempermental.  and  pam- 
pered. They  are  the  Led  Zeppelin,  a  rock 
group  on  tour,  and,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
record  biz,  where  to  be  merely  big  Is  nothing, 
the  Zeppelin  Is  Very  Big  .  .  .  monsters  .  .  .  su- 
per monsters.  To  get  around,  the  Zeppelin 
uses  a  chartered  707,  the  kind  of  plane  Presi- 
dent Nixon  uses.  But  the  President's  plane 
doesn't  have  an  organ,  nor  a  16-foot  mirrored 
bar,  nor,  in  the  private  qtiarters,  does  It  have 
2  bedrooms  and  a  fireplace.  Nor  does  the 
president  travel  with  an  entourage  that  looks 
like  this: 

The  boys  In  the  Zeppelin  have  been  flying 
high  for  a  few  years  now,  and  they  feel  their 
life  style  Is  only  befitting  their  station. 

No  one — not  the  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world,  not  the  president  of 
General  Motors,  not  the  country's  most 
glamorous  movie  star  makes  more  money 
faster  than  a  rock  star  in  his  or  her  prime. 

The  latest  estimate  Is  that  at  least  50  rock 
superstars  earn  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  year.  But  It  Isn't  only  the  performers  who 
are  making  all  of  that  money.  The  people 
around  them  are  cashing  In,  too — people 
like  agents  and  managers,  and  sometimes 
people  like  mobsters  and  pushers.  At  the 
heart  of  the  current  scandal  are  reputed 
Mafia  hoods,  who  have  been  after  a  piece  of 
the  rock  action  through  drug  dealing,  protec- 
tion rackets  and  payola.  Of  course,  no  one 
has  profited  more  from  the  rock  phenomenon 
than  the  2-billlQn-dollar-a-year  recording 
Industry. 

Scandal  or  not.  the  rock  recording  Industry 
rolls  on.  And  the  stakes  are  high.  Of  7600 
new  releases  a  year,  only  150  will  be  hits.  So 
when  compfuiy  heads  thinks  they  might  have 
a  hit.  they  sort  of  go  crazy. 

Freak  rock  Is  big  thU  year,  so  when  David 
Bowie  came  along — a  flaming  red-haired 
self -proclaimed  bl -sexual.  RCA  put  up 
•100.000  for  promotion  and  publicity  to  make 
the  chance  of  a  Bowie  hit  less  chancy. 

All  the  promotion,  all  the  effort,  all  the 
money,  all  the  shadlness,  all  the  payola.  Is  to 
attract  the  attention  of  kids  like  this.  A 
whole  Industry  ttims  on  the  fancy — and  on 
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predicting  the  fancy — of  American  kids  with 
cash.  And  in  going  after  that  cash,  some  of 
America's  most  successful  corporations  have 
lunged,  tripped  and  fallen  and  now  face  the 
prospect  of  criminal  proaecutlon.  Betty  Rol- 
ina.  NBC  News. 
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APPOINTMENT    OF    THE    AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
hearing  on  ambassadorial  appointments 
on  September  25,  Mr.  Kingman  Gould, 
Jr.  was  nominated  to  be  our  Ambassador 
to  The  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearing,  Mr.  Gould  was  asked  about  his 
contributions  to  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1972.  The  following  exchange 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  hearing : 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  your  con- 
tribution. Could  you  be  specific  In  what  was 
the  nature  of  your  contribution? 

Mr.  GotjiD.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  eave 
exactly  tSl, 000. 

The  Chaoman.  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Oouuj.  Yes,  for  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign effort. 

The  Chaisman.  Was  that  all  of  your  per- 
sonal and  your  family,  or  yours  personally? 
Mr.  GooLD.  That  was  from  me  personally 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaisman  The  date  of  which  has  been 
supplied  to  the  Committee,  of  course,  you  can 
explain  that.  It  states  that  the  total  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  that.  Just  a  moment 
I  know  Newsweek  states  that  you  gave  t80  - 
000.  Is  that  incorrect? 

Mr.  OouLD.  I  gave  exactly  »51,000,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  would  also  Uke  to  sUte  that  the 
Newsweek  suted  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Stans,  one  of  Mr.  Stans  finan- 
cial committees.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is 
totally  without  foundation.  I  never  attended 
a  meeting,  never  was  notified  I  was  on  a  com- 
mittee, and  was  overseas  at  the  Ume.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  may  have  been  on  a  letter- 
lead  somebody  might  have  used,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  that  U  totally  without  founda- 
tion and  I  would  appreciate  it  If  somebody 
would  have  contacted  me  before  they  made 
the  statement. 

The  Chaixman.  Well.  In  short 

Senator  Scott.  If  I  can  Interrupt,  that  is 
not  always  the  custom,  unfortunately. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  by  the  CcHnmlt- 
tee  or  by  the  Newsweek? 

Senator  Scott.  I  mean  by  the  people  who 
publish  the  stories.  They  don't  always  ask 
the  person  Involved.  I  wish  they  asked  me 

The  Chaibmak.  The  GAG  accounting  office 
also,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  there 
Is  a  discrepancy  there  In  their  figures.  We 
have  the  following  data.  The  GAO  on  July  18 
stated  •19,000.  the  Baltimore  Sun  a  thotisand 
Newsweek  •80,000,  and  GAO  again  on  Sep- 
tember 24  an  additional  •900,  according  to 
their  records.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  reconcUe 
those  figures.  Your  statement  Is.  and  you 
ought  to  know,  you  gave  •ei.OOO. 

Mr.  OotJLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  all,  everything 
I  gave  was  by  check,  I  -jave  all  of  the  can- 
celled checks,  my  books  are  open  to  audit 
This  U  what  I  gave. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  given  to  several 
committees  that  were  c^)eratlng  out  of  the 
finance  committee  headquarters.  I  believe 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting.  It  was  re- 
vealed in  the  press  that  Mr.  Gould  and 
his  wife  gave  $101,000.  When  a  news- 
paper reporter  called  me  and  asked  about 
the  revelation  that  Mr.  Gould  and  his 
wife  had  given  such  an  amount  and 
asked  for  my  comments.  I  stated  that 
Mr.  Gould  had  been  less  than  candid. 


In  an  account  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  30  revealing  the  contribu- 
tions of  large  donors  to  the  1972  Presi- 
dential campaign,  the  following  para- 
graph api>ears: 

George  and  Ruth  Farkas  of  the  Alexander's 
Department  Store  chain.  •300.000.00.  She  Is 
ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  In  this  case  as 
In  all  others,  gifts  of  a  husband  and  wife 
are  treated  as  one. 

Having  asked  Mr.  Gould  if  the  $51,000 
"was  all  of  your  personal  and  your  fam- 
ily, or  yours  persontOly"  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Newsweek  article  which 
said  he  had  given  $80,000,  it  still  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Gould  was  less  than 
candid  In  not  explaining  that  he  and  his 
wife  gave  $101,000. 

The  custom  in  the  committee  in  the 
past  has  been  not  to  pursue  the  hearings 
as  if  they  were  a  criminal  prosecution, 
nor  to  pursue  every  possible  avenue  for 
eliciting  information  in  the  absence  of 
serious  charges  being  made;  the  hearings 
are  simply  designed  to  give  the  nominees 
an  opportunity  to  impress  the  committee 
favorably  with  regard  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  appointment.  Very  rarely 
has  a  naminee  to  an  ambassadorship 
been  rejected,  and  It  has  not  generally 
been  an  adversary  atmosphere  that  pre- 
vailed in  these  hearings,  smd  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  nominee  to  tell  it  any- 
thing he  may  think  relevant  to  his  quali- 
fications, to  fill  the  post  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed.  In  view  of  the  public 
discussion  of  the  Parkas  case,  especially 
since  Mrs.  Parkas  has  become  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  post  in  Luxembourg,  it  can 
hardly  have  escaped  Mr.  Gould's  atten- 
tion that  the  amount  of  money  contrib- 
uted to  Presidential  campaigns  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  confirmed.  I  make 
this  statement  simply  to  clarify  the 
record. 


INNOVATIVE  AID  REFORM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  very  thought-provoking  article 
in  today's  New  York  Times  regarding 
the  Humphrey -Aiken  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  now  being  debated  In  the 
Senate.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows : 

Innovativb  Am  Rkfobm 

The  Senate  will  have  opportunity  this 
week  to  give  a  decisive  push  to  the  most 
promising  innovation  In  foreign  aid  since 
President  Truman  enunciated  "Point  Four" 
for  the  world's  needy  in  his  1948  Inaugural. 
A  new  departure,  already  adopted  by  the 
House,  would  redirect  American  aid  from 
large-scale  Industrial  projects  to  direct  as- 
sUtance  to  the  "poorest  majority"  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  via  rural  devel- 
opment, food  production.  poptUatlon  con- 
trol, health  and  education. 

This  approach  offers  the  best  posslbUlty  for 
involving  the  very  poor  In  economic  devel- 
opment and  natlon-buUdlng;  for  narrowing 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor;  for  curbing 
birth  rates  that  nullify  economic  gains,  and 
for  helping  resolve  the  menacing  problem  of 
world  food  supply.  To  this  end,  Robert  S. 
McNamara  has  disclosed  that  the  World  Bank 
will  concentrate  a  new  •22-bllllon  five-year 


program  on  helping  800  mlUlon  rural  poor  to 
escape  from  what  he  calls  "absolute  poverty." 
Mr.  McNamara  was  moved  by  the  same 
solid  evidence  that  inspired  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Congreeamen  and  Senators  to  launch 
their  drive  to  rechannel  American  aid  De- 
veloping countries  achieved  an  average 
growth  rate  of  6.5  per  cent  during  the  iseo's; 
but  these  advances  primarily  benefited  those 
In  the  upper  40  per  cent  income  category. 
The  poor  were  largely  left  out;  unemploy- 
ment continued  to  rise:  the  gulf  between  rich 
and  poor  steadily  widened. 

There  are  broader,  more  positive  reasons 
for  switching  the  emphasis  of  aid.  In  consid- 
ering future  food  needs,  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunlties  He  In  the  developing  countries,  "the 
world's  greatest  reservoir  of  untapped  food- 
production  potential,"  as  one  expert  puts  It 
Contrary  to  widely  held  belief,  small  farms. 
If  they  have  equal  acces%  to  technology  and 
credit,  can  usually  produce  higher  yields  per 
acre  than  large  farms. 

Direct  aid  for  the  "poorest  majority"  Is  also 
the  surest  way  to  curb  population  explosion. 
Birth  rates  usually  decline  markedly  once 
famUles  have  begun  to  receive  adequate  food, 
education  and  the  health  services  that  cut 
Infant  mortality. 

Here,  In  short,  is  an  aid  program  that  con- 
centrates on  the  kinds  of  overseas  assistance 
In  which  Americans  have  enjoyed  much  suc- 
cess— agricultural  techniques  and  produc- 
tivity, pubUc  health,  education— but  that 
can  also  expand  the  world's  food  supply,  pro- 
mote real  development  as  against  "growth" 
measured  only  by  advances  in  the  ON  P.,  and 
help  lift  out  of  Intolerable  poverty  the  most 
unfortunate  human  beings  on  earth. 

The  reshaping  of  aid  is  an  admirable 
example  of  congressional  Imagination  and 
leadership  In  foreign  policy  at  a  time  when 
both  Congress  smd  country  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  learvlng  all  initiatives 
In  this  field  to  the  White  House.  Yet,  because 
of  widespread  disillusionment  with  foreign 
aid.  the  reform  passed  the  House  by  only 
five  votes. 

The  reform  has  broad  bipartisan  backing 
and  the  floor  fight  wUl  be  led  by  the  able 
bipartisan  tandem  of  Senator  Humphrey 
and  the  Republican  co-sponsor.  Senator 
Aiken.  If  a  twofold  appeal  to  common  sense 
and  compassion  for  the  world's  neediest  can 
stm  move  Senators  in  this  cynical  time 
Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Aiken  wlU  surely 
prevail.  ' 


THE  ENERGY  SITUATION 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  excellent  analysis  of  the  en- 
ergy situation  given  by  Edmund  W.  Llt- 
tlefleld  before  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress on  September  12.  I  think  that  you 
will  find  it  well-reascmed,  thorough,  and 
very  informative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Addbkss  bt  Kditund  W.  Lrmjanxu),  Chaib- 

"m_^     THX     BOABD     AND    CHIKF    ExXCtTrlVB 

OmcxB 

Gentlemen,  certainly  energy  occupies  cen- 
ter stage  In  Washington  today.  This  is  a  new 
and  unaccustomed  role.  Throughout  Its  his- 
tory the  United  States  has  been  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  cheap  energy.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  wood,  feed  and  fodder,  and 
animals.  Then  came  the  era  when  coal  was 
king.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  toppled 
coal  from  the  throne.  New  entries  such  as 
nuclear  power  and  geo-thermal  combined 
with  the  traditional  soiiroes  to  provide  us 
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with  the  energy  to  build  the  most  productive 
society  with  the  hlgbeet  standard  of  living 
on  earth.  Now  we  are  faced  with  an  energy 
erUlB  that  demands  intelligent  action.  Failure 
to  take  timely  and  Intelligent  action— and  It 
U  already  late  In  the  day — wUl  severely  lm> 
peril  our  economic  structure  and  put  beyond 
our  reach,  temporarily  at  least,  the  social 
goals  to  which  we  aspire. 

The  dimensions  of  the  energy  crisis  have 
been  well  delineated  in  a  number  of  studies. 
Whether  the  forecasts  are  absolutely  ac- 
curate Is  not  so  Important  here.  The  demand 
curve  may  be  tilted  up  or  down  in  minor 
degree  depending  upon  energy  availability. 
Its  cost,  steps  taken  to  conserve  Its  use  or 
to  ration  demand.  The  supply  side  will  be 
affected  by  the  policies  and  the  programs 
adopted  to  stimulate  discovery,  development, 
and  production.  But  the  forecasts  are  suf- 
ficiently accTirate  for  policy  guidance,  and 
any  unbiased  observer  Is  forced  to  these  con- 
clusions. 

Plrst.  the  United  States  wlU  become  In- 
creasingly dependent  for  some  years  to  come 
upon  lmf>orted  petroleum  for  Its  energy 
needs. 

Second,  given  our  balance  of  payments  po- 
sition, the  United  States  can  Ul  afford  to  pay 
the   bill   for   these   Increasing   Imports. 

Third,  the  source  of  these  future  Imports 
Is  heavily  concentrated  in  a  few  Middle  East- 
em  countries,  and  this  concentration  In- 
troduces a  special  element  of  risk  that  Is  un- 
acceptable from  the  standpoint  of  either  our 
economic  and  social  structure  or  our  nation- 
al security. 

Fourth,  the  cost  of  energy  will  Increase, 
no  matter  what  we  do.  On  Imports  our  bar- 
gaining position  Is  weak  and  domestically 
we  require  higher  prices  to  stimulate  the 
discovery  and  development  of  additional  re- 
serves. 

Fifth,  clearly  the  national  Interest  Is  best 
served  by  development  of  domestic  energy 
supplies  In  order  to  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  Imported  oil.  Coal  Is  certainly  one 
mineral  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
abundantly  endowed  with  reserves  already 
Identified  sufficient  for  many,  many  years 
to  come.  There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
we  can  develop  In  the  U.S.  the  uranium 
reserves  necessary  to  meet  the  very  sharp 
Increases  In  demand  for  nuclear  power.  Per- 
haps It  Is  questionable  whether  we  can  de- 
velop all  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  re- 
sen-es  we  require  but  we  can  Increase  pro- 
duction of  these  fuels  in  large  measure  and 
alleviate  further  our  need  for  foreign  sup- 
plies. 

Finally,  today's  energy  crisis  Is  the  result 
In  large  measure  of  massive  failures  In  eco- 
nomic planning  and  In  the  United  States' 
political  process.  This  Is  a  serious  charge  but 
we  ignore  the  lesson  to  be  learned  here  at 
our  peril.  We  cannot  afford  In  the  future 
the  mistakes  we  have  made  In  the  past. 

The  world  Is  not  short  of  energy.  There 
exist  In  the  world  ample  undeveloped  en- 
ergy reserves  to  care  for  the  world's  needs 
for  centuries  to  come.  If  we  were  One  World, 
there  would  be  no  critical  energy  problem. 
But.  alas,  we  are  not  one  world  but  a  world 
divided  Uito  sovereign  states.  The  require- 
ments for  energy  are  concentrated  In  the 
highly  Industrialized  areas — Japan.  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  In  1973,  Japan,  vir- 
tually without  reserves  or  production  of  Its 
own.  consumed  9%    of  the  world's  oil. 

Western  Europe,  with  2%  of  the  world's 
"published  proved  ore  reserves",  produced 
only  less  than  1  '^  of  world  production  but 
constimed  77%  of  the  total. 

The  United  States  had  0%  of  the  petro- 
leum reaervea,  accounted  for  20%  of  world 
production,  and  30"^.  of  vorld  oil  consump- 
tion. 

In  cor.traat.  the  Middle  East  consumed 
only  2-:^  of  the  total  but  had  34  Tc  of  world 
production,  and  30%  of  the  world  oil  ooo- 
•umptlon. 


In  oontnut.  the  Middle  East  cons\uned 
only  a%  of  the  total  but  had  34%  of  world 
oU  production,  and  53%   of  the  reaerves. 

Africa  constuned  under  2%  of  total  but 
accounted  for  11%  of  the  production  and 
16%  of  the  reserves. 

This  distortion  will  be  more  serious  In  the 
future,  for  the  potential  for  Increased  pro- 
duction In  these  lesser  devel(^>ed  countrlea 
Is  greater  than  In  the  highly  Industrialized 
countries. 

One  can  argue  from  the  figures  that  the 
situation  In  the  United  States  Is  leas  criti- 
cal than  that  In  either  Japan  or  Western 
Btirope.  Japan  Is  completely  dependent  upon 
Imports.  Western  Europe  already  imported 
56%  of  its  energy  needs  In  1970  and  this  Is 
forecast  to  reach  75%  by  1990.  Against  this 
the  National  Petroleum  Council's  most  i>essl- 
mlstlc  assumption  foresees  VS.  imports  of 
energy  reaching  26%  In  1975  and  38%  bv 
1980.  But  what  Is  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
cern In  Japan  and  Western  Europe  Is  a  crisis 
in  the  United  States  for  two  important  rea- 
sons. First.  Japan  and  Western  Europe  have 
favorable  trade  balances  and  strong  curren- 
cies to  accommodate  their  needs  for  Imported 
energy.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  so  conducted  Its  affairs  that  Its  trade 
balance  has  become  unfavorable  and  Its  cur- 
rency has  depreciated.  Second  and  tragically, 
the  United  States  had  a  choice.  We  have  vast 
reserves  of  coal  unutilized  and  potential  re- 
serves of  other  energy  minerals  that  could 
be  brought  Into  the  picture.  By  foolishness 
and  by  folly,  we  put  ourselves  In  the  position 
In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  charge  that 
the  fault  lies  with  private  enterprise  but  the 
truth  Is  that  the  guilt  Is  largely  chargeable 
to  the  political  process,  ni-concelved  legisla- 
tion and  fiscal  and  monetary  pwUcles  created 
the  economic  environment  that  caused  to- 
day's crisis.  IT  we  are  to  effect  the  cures,  we 
have  to  assess  accurately  the  causes. 

First,  control  of  Interstate  natural  gas  pric- 
ing and  establishment  of  prices  at  levels 
below  Its  competitive  value  as  a  fuel  con- 
currently stimulated  demand  while  It  dis- 
couraged discovery  and  supply.  This  un- 
realistic price  level  diverted  natural  gas  to 
uses  that  otherwise  would  have  been  sup- 
plied by  other  fuels. 

Second,  our  policies  and  programs  control- 
ling foreign  oil  Imports  kept  the  competitive 
price  too  low  to  stimulate  domestic  produc- 
tion of  either  oil  or  coal  and  the  future  of 
supply  too  uncertain  to  bring  about  expan- 
sion of  domestic  petroleum  refineries. 

Third,  despite  warnings  from  Industry 
spokesmen  of  the  consequences,  we  revised 
the  tax  laws  In  1969.  It  was  politically  ex- 
pedient to  label  "depletion  allowances"  as  a 
"loophole"  rather  than  recognizing  them  as 
a  true  tax  allowance  for  those  with  wasting 
assets.  Under  the  lower  depletion  allowances, 
the  8e««x;h  for  domestic  resources  declined 
Just  as  Industry  predicted  it  would. 

Fourth.  In  a  burst  of  emotlDn  the  Congress 
passed  with  great  public  approval  environ- 
mental legislation.  It  did  so  without  analyz- 
ing clearly  the  consequences,  without  cost/ 
t>eneflt  studies,  and  without  the  solid  basis  of 
factual  Information  to  support  the  action 
taken  or  the  regulations  that  are  derived 
from  It.  Overnight  we  insisted  on  'cleaCh 
energy"  with  too  little  regard  to  whether 
such  a  worthy  objective  was  within  our 
power  In  the  time  frame  set  out  for  Its 
achievement. 

We  set  health  standards  that  rest  on  flimsy 
evidence.  We  armed  the  environmentalists 
with  legal  rights  to  Intervene  and  to  delay 
new  energy  developments.  We  set  In  l>elng 
machinery  that  has  delayed  bringing  In  the 
North  Slope  supplies,  greatly  delayed  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power,  curtailed  off- 
shore drilling,  stopped  construction  of  new 
refineries,  deep  water  ports,  and  pipelines.  We 
outlawed  the  greater  part  of  the  nation's  ooal 


production,  deUyed  power  plant  siting,  in- 
hibited the  development  of  synthetic  fuels 
In  summary,  we  have  taken  a  series  of  ac- 
tlons  that  have  combined  to  discourage  the 
development  of  energy  suppUes  at  a  time 
when  our  need  for  Increased  domestic  energy 
has  become  critical. 

The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  we  are 
long  on  politicians  and  short  on  statesmen 
But  this  Is  unfair  to  the  many  able  and  sin- 
cere members  of  the  Congress  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  national  Interest  but  who  must 
at  any  given  time  act  with  an  awareness  of 
the  political  realities.  I.  for  one.  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  In  the  American  poUtlcal 
process  and  in  Its  ability  in  time  to  reach 
correct  decisions.  On  the  Washington  scene 
Senator  Fannin  stands  tall  and.  time  and 
again,  has  demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the 
problem  and  his  willingness  to  fight  for  Its 
sensible  resolution.  Others  will  join  his 
ranks. 

If  one  has  faith  In  the  American  political 
process,  then  It  follows  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  will  In  time  take  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  solve  the  problem.  As  I 
see  It,  the  attack  would  be  mounted  along 
the  following  lines. 

To  cope  with  the  problem  that  various  seg- 
ments of  the  energy  picture  are  now  scat- 
tered administratively  in  many  different  gov- 
ernment agencies,  new  administrative  ma- 
chinery will  be  created  to  centralize  man- 
agement of  energy  matters  and  to  achieve  co- 
ordinated planning  and  administration.  The 
appointment  of  Governor  Love  as  a  director 
of  the  White  Hoxise  Energy  Policy  Office  Is  a 
first  step  in  this  direction.  The  proposed  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Is  a  further  Important  step  fav- 
ored  by  the  American  Mining  Congress.  With 
the  creation  of  such  a  department  with  cabi- 
net level  status  empowered  to  deal  with  all 
forms  or  energy  on  a  broad  basU  the  admin- 
istrative process  should  be  much  Improved 
and  the  type  of  conflicting  and  seU-defeatlng 
policies  that  we  have  had  In  the  past  should 
be  minimized. 

Hopefully  such  a  Etepartment  would  also 
speed  up  the  approval  process  and  eliminate 
the  costly,  needless,  and  frustrating  delays 
that  new  programs  now  encounter.  To  accom- 
plish this  may  require  new  legislative  au- 
thority for  "one-stop"  approvals  for  utUlty 
plant  sitings,  new  refineries  and  pipeline 
projects,  new  coal  or  synthetic  fuel  projects. 
The  energy  crisis  cannot  be  solved  without 
modifications  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  I  foresee 
changes  being  made  because  they  must  be 
made  and  because  they  shoiUd  be  made 
Changes  should  be  made  because  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  1970  were 
passed  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  technology 
to  treat  sulfur  oxide  emissions  would  be 
available,  and  such  Is  not  the  case.  The  orig- 
inal data  base  on  which  the  health  stand- 
ards were  adopted  may  well  prove  erroneous 
in  the  light  of  later  knowledge  and  more 
careful  scrutiny.  The  law  is  proving  to  be 
very  hard  to  administer  and  legal,  technical 
and  practical  difficulties  are  becoming  more 
apparent.  The  drastic  traffic  control  plans 
proposed  by  EPA  for  31  metropolitan  areas 
have  caught  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
public  support  for  strict  adherence  to  an  im- 
possible tlmeUble  is  beginning  to  wane. 

Of  course,  the  public  wants  clean  air  and 
clean  water  but  it  also  wants  ample  energy 
supplies  and  all  that  this  means  as  a  life 
•tyle.  Paced  with  an  ugly  choice,  the  public 
will  not  abandon  its  environmental  objec- 
tives but  It  wUl  be  wuilng  to  postpone  the 
time  for  their  achievement. 

Modifications  to  envlronmenUl  legislation 
wUl  not  come  easUy  and  the  battle  wlU  be 
bitter.  Everyone  at  heart  U  an  environmen- 
talist but  the  fury  of  the  resistance  wui  corns 
from  those  environmental  extremists  who  are 
more  motivated  by  hatred  of  business  than 
true  concam  for  the  environment.  They  will 
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remain  imrelentlng.  To  a  midget  In  a  crowded 
elevator  the  whole  world  smells  differently. 
Beside  the  pressure  groups  there  are  practical 
poUtlcal  problems.  Senator  Muakle  who  au- 
thored the  Act  needs  a  graceful  way  to  re- 
treat, and  the  exit  Is  not  readily  apparent. 
He  will  stall  for  time  by  calling  for  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  study.  But  others 
on  the  Senate  Committees  are  more  realis- 
tically concerned  with  the  consequences  of 
doing  nothing.  Hopefully  the  Chairman  will 
moderate  his  position  and  do  the  right  thing. 
Being  right  Is  one  way  to  be  President,  al- 
though recent  events  would  Indicate  It  is 
certainly  not  the  only  way. 

Without  such  changes  there  Is  no  way  that 
coal,  our  most  abundant  resource,  can  play 
the  meanmgful  role  It  Is  expected  to  play  In 
meeting  our  future  energy  needs.  Nor  Is  there 
enough  low  sulfur  fuel  available  anywhere 
to  meet  the  demand  under  present^ptandards 
without  massive  ImpMsrts.  Nor  can  we  afford 
vo  delay  further  exploration  or  development 
of  promising  areas  off-shore  or  the  North 
Slope. 

Concurrent  with  a  necessary  companion 
for  compromises  m  the  environmental  field 
Is  a  quantum  Jimap  In  research  and  develop- 
ment and  massive  federal  funding  tor  this 
purpose.  Such  an  effort  Is  needed  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  technology  that 
will  m  fact  permit  us  to  achieve  the  desirable 
goals  of  clean  air  and  clean  water.  Such  an 
effort  Is  required  to  Improve  our  techniques 
for  discovery  and  winning  the  mineral  re- 
sources that  we  need  and  to  utilize  them 
more  efficiently.  Research  and  development 
wUl  be  directed  toward  the  removal  of  pol- 
lutants, more  efficient  underground  mming 
methods,  more  efficient  combustion  of  fuels, 
the  development  of  synthetics,  the  use  of 
energy  sources  not  now  in  common  use  such 
a«  oil  shale,  solar,  and  geothermal,  and  In 
the  nuclear  field  the  breeder  and  ultimately 
the  fusion  process. 

To  accomplish  these  research  and  develop- 
ment goals,  a  further  change  In  the  govern- 
ment setup  has  been  proposed.  An  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
has  been  prop>osed  to  assume  the  present  re- 
search activities  now  conducted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  research 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  A 
new  and  separate  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion would  deal  with  the  non-R&D  func- 
tions of  atomic  energy.  The  concentration 
ot  research  into  a  single  agency  makes  very 
good  sense  organizationally  but,  like  all  pro- 
posed government  reorganizations  It  will 
meet  resistance.  Both  the  creation  of  ERDA 
a*  well  as  the  Department  of  Energy  &  Na- 
tional Resources  (DNER)  which  sutMumes 
most  energy  functions  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  requires  more  than  36,000  em- 
ployees and  »3  bllUon  of  budget  from  other 
departments  such  as  Commerce,  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Army  are  bound  to  meet  op- 
position from  thoae  departments  and  from 
the  Congressional  committees  which  oveisee 
these  activities.  Power  In  Washington  Is 
prised  and  never  easily  surrendered. 

In  solving  our  energy  crisis  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  great  thrtist  will  be  made  in 
Increasing  and  utUlzlng  domestic  supplies 
but  there  wUl  also  be  legislation  that  will 
affect  demand.  This  will  take  three  broad 
forms  First  win  be  legislation  designed  to 
force  the  conservation  of  er^rgy  by  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  uses.  Second  wlil  be  standby 
legislation  to  ration  supplies  In  emergency 
situations.  Third  will  be  legislation  or  reg- 
ulation to  channel  certain  fuels  to  their  best 
ue»  and  to  prohibit  the  um  of  certain  fuel* 
for  certain  purposes.  Where  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative exists,  natural  or  synthetic  gas  will 
bs  barred  as  boUsr  fuels  and  channeled  Into 
direct  use  for  space  heating  and  residential 
needs.   A   higher  percentage  of   our  energy 


needs  will  be  supplied  by  electricity  and  ooal 
and  uranium  will  be  used  primarily  for  this 
purpose.  Liquid  fuels  wUl  be  channeled  to 
transportation  uses  where  solid  fuels  can- 
not be  utilized. 

The  energy  situation  can  only  be  solved  If 
the  production  of  coal  and  uranium  Is  In- 
creased very  sharply.  Coal  has  a  critical  and 
obvious  role  to  play.  The  ooal  is  there.  It  Is 
a  versatile  raw  material  which  with  advanc- 
ing technologies  can  be  utilised  directly  as  a 
fuel  and  also  to  supply  synthetic  gas  and 
synthetic  crude  as  a  substitute  for  Imported 
oU.  Nuclear  energy  must  supply  a  greater 
share  of  our  electrical  output  and  the  produc- 
tion of  uranium  must  rise  and  rise  very 
rapidly  to  meet  the  accelerating  demand.  Un- 
like coal  much  of  the  uranium  that  will  be 
required  Is  yet  to  be  discovered  but  the  geo- 
logical prospects  are  good.  The  breeder  reac- 
tor and  ultimately  the  fusion  process  are 
pronUslng  long-range  solutions  to  much  of 
our  energy  needs  and  will  be  pursued  as 
research  projects  of  high  priority.  The  mining 
Industry  will  be  challenged  to  produce  the 
coal  and  uranium  required,  and  this  will 
necessitate  heavy  Investment  in  new  facilities 
as  well  as  a  substantial  recruitment  and 
training  of  the  necessary  manpower. 

There  will  also  be  significant  changes  on 
the  economic  side  because  such  changes  are 
essential  to  stimulate  domestic  discovery  and 
development.  The  price  of  new  supplies  of 
natural  gas  will  be  allowed  to  reach  Its  true 
value  In  the  mtu-ket  place.  The  prices  for 
other  domestic  fuels  will  rise  to  Induce  sup- 
ply, to  cover  the  Increased  cost  of  discovery 
and  development  of  new  mineral  resources, 
and  to  put  the  natural  resources  Industries 
In  a  financial  position  that  will  permit  them 
to  raise  the  massive  amounts  of  capital  that 
will  be  required.  Other  incentives — direct  and 
mdirect — will  stimulate  the  development  of 
Improved  transportation  facilities  private 
research  and  development  expenditures,  more 
rapid  Investment  In  supply-producing  ven- 
tures. On  the  negative  side,  there  will  be  less 
adverse  legislation  that  would  thwart  or 
blunt  the  objective  of  Increasing  our  domes- 
Uc  energy  base.  Changes  In  the  tax  laws  will 
more  likely  be  helpful  than  harmful.  Surface 
mimng  legislation  will  hopefully  be  realistic 
enough  so  that  the  mining  Industry  can  live 
with  It. 

If  we  take  these  steps  promptly,  the  energy 
crisis  can  be  reduced  to  manageable  propor- 
tions by  1985.  By  then  we  could  be  saving  the 
equivalent  of  7  million  barrels  of  oil  dally 
through  conservation  methods.  Additional 
supplies  equivalent  to  9  million  barrels  dally 
could  be  forthcoming  through  new  oil  and 
gas  wells,  through  vigorous  pursuit  of  con- 
version of  coal  to  synthetics  and  expanded 
coal  production,  production  from  oil  shale. 
By  this  time  new  technologies  for  cleaning 
stack  gases  will  be  available  and  In  place. 

On  this  basis  we  could  reduce  our  need  for 
Imported  oil  to  2  million  to  4  million  bar- 
rels daily  by  1985.  In  constant  dollars  but 
even  after  allowing  the  cost  of  Imported 
crude  to  rise  from  •3.76  to  $6  a  barrel,  the 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments  would  be 
from  »4  billion  to  $S  billion,  compared  to  %3 
blUlon  In  1970. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that  we  attack  the 
problem  promptly  and  vigorously  as  I  have 
suggested.  Failure  to  do  so  could  cause  us 
either  to  Incur  a  $32  billion  deficit  for  Im- 
ported oil  In  1985  or  to  face  the  consequences 
of  underemployment,  a  reduced  standard  of 
living,  and  all  the  sacrifices  in  life  values  that 
are  the  bandmatdeiis  of  an  energy -starved 
society. 

The  sukes  are  large.  The  Ume  la  short.  The 
matter  la  of  the  highest  urgency  We  have 
had  a  period  of  temp>orary  insanity  but  U^s 
time  has  come  to  get  on  with  the  Job.  Private' 
enterprise  and  Government,  working  to- 
gether, can  get  the  Job  done.  So  let's  go  do  It. 


SPfATOR  MOND  ALE'S  STUDY  OP 
THE  STATE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  have  had  the  same 
disquieting  thought  that  has  plagued  me 
for  many  months  now.  In  all  the  furor 
over  the  pressing  issues  of  the  moment — 
from  Watergate  to  inflation  to  food  and 
fuel  shortages  and  back  again — are  we 
In  the  Congress,  and  the  opinion  molders 
outside  the  Congress,  being  distracted 
from  those  chronic  social  maladies  that 
In  the  long  nm  may  be  far  more  por- 
tentous? 

For  my  part,  I  have  long  felt  that  a 
good  many  of  our  problems  stem  direct- 
ly from  rampant  urbanization,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  has  taken  an  even  greater 
psychic  toll  than  Its  cost  in  crime,  pol- 
lution, Impossible  trafBc  congestion,  and 
street  violence. 

While  we  direct  attention  and  fimding 
to  the  specific  symptoms,  we  stubbornly 
refuse  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
are,  sifter  all,  just  the  surface  evidence 
of  an  illness  that  can  only  be  cured  by 
a  revolution  in  thinking  about  where 
and  how  people  should  live  and  make 
a  living  and  how  to  restore  that  all  im- 
portant sense  of  community  to  the  Amer- 
ican milieu. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  grant  that  it  is 
most  diflScult  to  keep  the  long  view  in 
perspective  when  we  are  bombarded  day 
by  day  with  crises,  but  a  few  of  our  col- 
leagues, very  few.  have  managed  to  do 
just  that. 

So  today  I  want  to  salute  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Honorable  Waltir  F.  Mondalk. 
for  his  rejection  of  the  crisis  mentality 
and  his  determination  to  look  beneath 
symptoms  to  underlying  causes. 

For  Senator  Mondalk  is  piercing 
through  the  need  for  a  restoration  of  an 
American  sense  of  community  to  reach 
and  examine  an  even  more  elemental 
need — a  restoration  of  the  American 
sense  of  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  29  i«ue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  edito- 
rialized on  our  coUeague's  study  of  the 
"State  of  the  Family."  declaring  that 
"no  subject  is  of  greater  long-term  im- 
portance for  the  Nation." 

As  the  Monitor  so  rightly  points  out: 

All  the  national  Issues  Impinge  on  the 
family.  The  state  of  the  family  tempers  or 
aggravates  all  the  national  issues.  It  affects 
all  Americans,  mdudlng  those  who  oouldnt 
care  less  about  the  national  scene. 

So  I  salute  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mlimesota.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editorial  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  to  focus  attention  upon  and  to 
encourage  support  for  his  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeb. 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  tkb  Pamzlt 

Ben.  Walter  Mondale  said  no,  he  dldn*t 
tMnk  the  state  of  the  American  family  was 
tlM  stuff  prestdenttal  Issiiss  are  made  of — 
not  oom pared  to  Urlng  costs,  taxes,  etc.  But 
h»  WM  interested  In  the  family  anyway  and 
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looking  forwajtl  to  beaiings  on  the  subject 
by  a  subcommittee  be  beads. 

Tbat  was  last  June.  Since  tben  Mr.  Mon- 
dale  bas  been  spoken  of  more  and  more  as  a 
potential  Democratic  candidate  for  president. 
Tbe  developing  Lssuea  are  economy,  energy, 
environment,  governmental  Integrity,  al- 
most anytblng  but  tbe  family. 

Yet  Senator  Mondaie's  subcommittee  baa 
now  beld  those  bearings  on  "American  Fam- 
Ules:  Trends  and  Pressures."  And,  In  a  fun- 
damental sense — presidential  Issue  or  not — 
no  subject  Is  of  greater  long-term  Importance 
for  tbe  nation. 

All  the  national  issues  Impinge  on  the 
family.  The  state  of  the  family  tempers  or 
aggravates  all  tbe  national  Issues.  It  affects 
all  Americans,  Including  those  who  couldn't 
care  less  about  tbe  national  scene. 

The  Mondale  subcommittee  made  a 
thoughtful  start  with  Robert  Coles,  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winner  this  yeax  for  his  boolu  on 
the  minority  and  backwoods  families  whom 
the  nation  tends  to  forget.  Dr.  Coles  and 
others  reportedly  told  the  committee  that 
unemployment  was  the  most  critical  problem 
for  many  families.  He  miade  a  penetrating  ob- 
servation about  tbe  possible  psychological 
echoes  within  such  a  family: 

"A  Jobless  man's  situation  becomes  a  wife's 
mood,  a  child's  feeling  about  what  Is  In  store 
for  him  or  her,  too  " 

This  mental  and  emotional  realm  Is  what 
Americans  must  consider  In  addition  to  legis- 
lative measures  to  combat  unemployment 
and  poverty. 

Reducing  economic  pressures  Is  only  one 
step  toward  family  stability.  Numberless  fam- 
ilies are  unstable  without  such  pressures. 
And  Dr.  Coles's  books  show  the  pride  and 
family  feeling  tbat  can  survive  even  In  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  tbe  middle  American 
outsider,  would  seem  reduced  Indeed. 

With  the  best  will  In  the  world,  subcom- 
mittees cannot  supply  tbe  affection,  respon- 
sibility, selflessness,  and  other  human  qual- 
iUes  needed  to  make  the  family  relationship 
work.  These  depend  on  tbe  Individual,  no 
matter  what  the  shape  of  the  family — small 
and  "nuclear,"  large  and  "extended,"  or  any 
of  the  67  varieties  seen  as  possibilities  for  the 
future. 

If  society  cannot  create  these  qualities  by 
flat.  It  can  provide  an  atmosphere  of  expec- 
tation for  tbe  qualities  that  cement  family 
life  rather  than  shatter  It. 

In  the  go-ahead  land  of  America,  keeping 
up  with  tbe  Joneses  bas  always  meant  keep- 
ing up  with  what  tbe  Joneses  can  afford  to 
own.  The  time  Is  overdue  to  redefine  the 
Joneses — not  as  people  whose  possessions  are 
worth  oiatchlng  but  as  people  whose  lives 
are  worth  matching.  Such  a  change  could 
come  only  as  members  of  families,  and  so- 
ciety In  general,  display  the  actions  and  at- 
titudes to  reinforce  sound  values. 

The  Mondale  hearings  made  no  big  splash. 
But  tbelr  very  existence  was  encouraging  In 
that  they  vlrt\ially  cried  out  with — and  for — 
something  that  bas  been  muted  lately:  a 
government's  concern  for  its  people.  And 
concern  is  itaelf  a  family  quality  for  the 
Joneses  to  keep  up  with. 


CAPITULATION  IN  VIENNA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vienna  government's  capitulation  to 
Arab  terrorists,  closing  tbe  borders  of 
Austria  to  Jewish  emigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  en  route  to  Israel.  Is  terribly 
distressing. 

Aostrla  has  yielded  to  preastire  and  so 
tnvltes  greater  pressure.  If  not  upon  her- 


self, then  upon  other  nations.  No  fire  can 
be  extinguished  by  [>ouring  more  fuel 
upon  it. 

The  Austrian  decision  beckons  further 
violence  in  Europe,  and  discourages  mod- 
eration on  Isoth  sides  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute.  It  was  an  act  of  weakness  In  a 
crisis  which  called  for  strength. 

As  long  as  Austria  offered  Itself  as  a 
way  station  to  freedom  for  Jews  leaving 
Russia,  it  earned  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  free  men  everywhere.  One  hopes 
that  the  Austrian  Gtovemment  will  re- 
consider its  lamentable  decision,  and  re- 
open its  gates  to  people  who  seek  only 
a  temporary  refuge,  a  gathering  place 
from  wliich  they  may  reach  their 
promised  land. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  sec- 
tion 21  of  S.  2335  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  agreements  reached  for  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and  in 
all  of  Indochina  will  be  effective  only  if 
they  are  faithfully  observed  by  all  the 
signatories.  The  section  also  declares 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  furnish  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance  to  any  par- 
ties violating  the  agreements. 

I  originally  introduced  a  separate  bill, 
S.  848,  calling  for  a  mandatory  prohibi- 
tion on  rendering  such  assistance  to 
violators  of  the  peace  settlement.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
subsequently  incorporated  the  bill  in  its 
present  modified  form  as  a  provision  of 
S.  2335. 

I  believe  the  mandatory  nature  of  my 
original  proposal  would  have  been  more 
compelling  in  influencing  all  parties  to 
abide  by  their  treaty  obligations  in  order 
to  assure  a  lasting  and  just  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  To  this  end,  therefore,  I  call 
upon  the  administration  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  sense  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  section  22. 

In  calling  upon  the  application  of  the 
section  equally  to  any  violator,  I  would 
particularly  remind  the  administration 
of  the  continuation  of  the  agonizing  un- 
certainty of  the  families  of  those  brave 
and  dedicated  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion and  of  the  failure  of  Hanoi  to  honor 
its  agreement  to  facilitate  the  search  for 
determining  their  fate.  Certainly  we  have 
an  obligation  to  employ  every  means  at 
our  command  to  assure  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  honor  this  obligation  vital 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  many  American 
citizens. 

We  must  also  be  Insistent  that  the  Sai- 
gon Government  stand  by  its  obligations, 
especially  In  the  light  of  section  20  of 
the  bill  which  declares  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  to  deny  economic  or  military 
assistance  to  governments  which  prac- 
tice the  internment  or  Imprisonment  of 
citizens  for  [>olitlcal  purposes.  We  must 
be  impartial  in  coming  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights  wherever  violations  occur 
in  Vietnam,  In  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Chile — wherever. 


NO  VICTORY  FOR  TERRORISM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
pixispect  that  a  free  and  humane  govern- 
ment may  capitulate  to  the  demands  of 
terrorist  thugs  in  Austria  is  appalling  to 
all  people  who  honor  peace,  freedom,  and 
human  dignity.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  this  win  not  come  to  pass,  and  that 
the  gangsters  who  perpetrated  last 
week's  terrorism  in  Austria  will  be  de- 
nied any  semblance  of  a  victory. 

Last  week's  attack  on  a  train  in  Aus- 
tria by  Arab  gunmen  and  the  kidnaping 
of  three  Jewish  emigrants  from  Russia, 
was  a  brutal,  criminal  act.  It  was  of  the 
same  genre  as  the  airplane  hijEu;kings 
and  the  tragic,  cold-blooded  murder  of 
Israeli  athletes  at  Munich,  which  have 
condemned  Arab  terrorists  to  the  scorn 
history  reserves  for  pirates.  The  only  way 
to  combat  this  armed  blaciunail  is  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  stand  firm  in  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  its  demands. 

Reports  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  halt  the  use  of  that  na- 
tion as  a  processing  center  for  Jews  emi- 
grating from  Russia  to  Israel  were  most 
discouraging.  They  gave  tbe  appearance, 
at  least,  of  capitulation  to  tbe  terrorist 
demands.  Among  certain  Arab  groups  the 
kldnapings  were  hailed  as  a  victory  for 
terrorism,  and  one  newspaper  in  Beirut 
declared  they  represented: 

The  first  .  .  .  act  of  piracy  (to  achieve)  a 
precise  and  concrete  result. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  appearance  of 
capitulation  to  the  terrorists  was  em- 
ployed only  to  secure  the  safe  release  of 
the  hostages,  then  it  was  certainly  a  step 
which  can  be  understood.  But  if  the  Aus- 
trian Government  actually  intends  to 
accede  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  these 
criminals,  then  it  would  be  a  sad  act  in- 
deed. 

The  Austrian  people,  and  the  Austrian 
Government,  have  a  proud  history  of 
justice  and  compassion.  I  very  much  hope 
they  will  not  now  blemish  tbat  record  by 
handing  the  terrorists  a  victory  which 
would  encourage  them  to  new,  criminal 
acts.  To  do  so,  as  Israeli  Premier  Golda 
Meir  bas  stated,  would  be  for  Austria  to 
"betray  her  own  greatness." 
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HEARINGS    ON    "AMERICAN    FAMI- 
LIES:   TRENDS   AND   PRESSURES" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Subconunittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  which  I  chair,  has  been  holding 
overview  hearings  on  "American  Fami- 
lies: Trends  and  Pressures." 

During  these  hearings  we  have  re- 
ceived extremely  valuable  testimony 
from  a  variety  of  individuals  and  groups 
concerning  the  needs  of  families  and 
children  in  America,  the  extent  to  which 
governmental  policies  are  helping  or 
hurting  families,  and  what  kinds  of  sup- 
port systems  should  be  available. 

In  order  that  these  recommendations 
be  available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
prepared  statements  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  at  the  third  day  of  our  hear- 
ings be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUovre: 

Amducan  Familiks:    Tkxnds  and  Pressxjucs 
(Statement  by  Sophie  B.  Engel,  on  behalf  of 

Oouncll  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 

Funds,  September  36.  1973) 

My  name  Is  Sophie  B.  Engel  and  I  am  pre- 
senting testimony  on  behalf  of  PhUlp  Bern- 
stein, Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 
My  position  with  the  CouncU  is  that  of  Con- 
sultant on  Social  Planning. 

The  CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds  Is  the  national  association  of 
central  conununlty  organizations — Jewish 
federations  and  community  councils — serving 
cloee  to  800  Jewish  communities  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  major  function 
of  the  CouncU  is  to  assist  these  community 
organizations  in  planning,  developing,  and 
financing  of  health,  welfare,  cultural  and 
educational  servloes. 

Our  member  Federations  represent  a  net- 
work of  health  and  welfare  agencies  which 
include  close  to  100  Jewish  family  and  chU- 
dren  agencies,  about  300  Jewish  community 
recreational  and  informal  educational  cen- 
ters, 85  homes  for  the  aged  and  chronically 
111  and  general  hospitals  under  Jewish  aus- 
pices In  22  cltiee. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opporttinity 
to  present  ovir  views  on  governmental  policies 
affecting  famUy  stability  and  the  well  being 
of  children.  At  our  annual  national  assem- 
blies we  have  continually  pressed  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. We  beUeve  the  central  Issues  affecting 
these  developments  are  the  following: 

NATIONAL     POLICT      ON     INCOMX      MAINTXNANCX 

Of  overriding  Importance  is  the  need  for 
a  national  income  policy  with  national 
standards  of  eligibility  to  asstire  tbat  all 
people.  Including  children,  may  have  at  least 
a  minimum  standard  of  living  sufficient  to 
maintain  health,  human  decency  and  dignity. 
A  first  step  In  this  direction  was  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  last  year  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Security  Income  Program  which  re- 
places the  federal-state  programs  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Aid  to  the  BUnd.  and  Aid  to  the 
Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled.  We 
strongly  urge  that  this  policy  be  extended 
to  all  eligible  Individuals  arid  families  In 
need,  including  those  with  both  parente  In 
the  home  and  the  "working  poor". 

Such  legislation  should  Include  safeguards 
against  any  state  lowering  its  present  stand- 
ards of  assistance.  It  should  also  authorize 
Federal  sharing  in  supplementation  by  states 
with  higher  standards.  We  believe  thU  would 
go  far  In  correcting  many  of  the  present  in- 
equities. At  tbe  present  time  families  with 
tbe  same  Income  level  but  residing  In  dif- 
ferent states  are  not  eligible  for  the  same 
services  due  to  wide  variaUon  in  State  poUcy 
on  Income  eligibility  requirements.  To  over- 
come this  manifest  Inequity  eligibility  for 
services  which  are  subsidised  in  part  or  In 
whole  by  tbe  Federal  government  should  be 
related  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ad- 
Justed  minimum  income  stadnard. 
NA'noNAL  ooMMmcxirr  to   btkxnothzn 

FAMn-T    LOT 

A  national  commitment  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  family  and  to  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  children  is  urgently  required. 
It  should  be  tbe  concern  of  government  to 
raise  the  quality  of  all  of  family  life  in  the 
United  SUtes.  A  comprehensive  range  of 
family  and  child  care  services  should  be 
available  to  all  families  and  children  who 
need  them,  with  cost  for  services  ranging 
from  free  to  full  payment  depending  upon 
the  family's  financial  resources. 


Unfortunately,  the  principal  government 
program  for  famUlee  and  children — tbe 
AFDC  program — encourages  separatlffn  and 
the  disruption  of  family  life.  Tbe  require- 
ments in  many  SUtes  that  the  father  leave 
home  in  order  that  the  mother  and  chUdren 
qualify  for  AFDC  should  be  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  legislation  that  would  encourage 
family  stablUty  and  provide  Incentives  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  tbe  famUy.  Mothers 
should  be  enabled  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  tbelr  ChUdren,  and  thereby  of  society,  by 
having  the  option  of  remaining  in  their 
homes  or  taking  outside  employment. 

The  sharp  Increase  In  the  divorce  rate  and 
the  growing  number  of  single  parent  fam- 
ilies headed  by  a  female — tbe  increasing 
nimiber  of  women  in  the  labor  force — the 
large  numbers  of  troubled  and  alienated 
youth — all  these  underscore  the  need  for  a 
strong  government  Initiative  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  tbe  famUy.  In  addition  to  sup- 
portive services,  such  as  counseling,  home- 
maker  services,  day  care  and  foster  care  when 
needed,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  pre- 
ventive programs,  such  as  family  life  educa- 
tion, nutrition  and  health  care,  cultimil  en- 
richment programs  for  chUdren  and  youth  as 
well  as  vocational  and  career  guidance. 

If  we  are  committed  to  a  goal  of  strength- 
ening famUy  life,  the  range  of  family  services 
and  the  ellglbUlty  requirements  need  to  be 
broadened  considerably  beyond  the  restric- 
tive limitations  in  the  current  draft  of  HEW's 
Social  Service  RegtUatlons.  The  definition  of 
family  services  should  encompass  services  to 
support  and  reinforce  parental  care  and  serv- 
ices to  supplement  parental  care  as  needed. 
The  prevention  of  financial  dependency 
might  be  more  possible  of  attainment  If  such 
services  were  made  avaUable  to  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  at  fees  within  their 
capacity  to  pay. 

The  experience  of  our  agencies  in  providing 
services  to  chUdren  and  their  parents  in  their 
own  homes  has  ^hown  that  the  viability  of 
the  family  unit  can  be  preserved  and 
strengthened — that  placement  In  a  foster 
home  or  In  an  Institution  can  be  avoided  In 
many  instances  Institutionalization,  unless 
absolutely  necessary  U  not  only  disruptive  of 
family  relationships  and  ties  but  is  costly  to 
the  community. 

DELIVniT    8TSTXM 

A  network  of  community  based  services 
should  be  made  avaUable  to  all  In  need,  with 
easy  access  to  the  system  through  multi- 
service centers.  These  centers  should  provide 
Information  and  referral  services,  temporary 
emergency  services  and  other  services  either 
directly  or  through  arrangements  with  other 
public  or  private  agencies  In  the  community. 
Efforts  should  be  directed  toward  coordina- 
tion and  Integration  of  the  many  fragmented 
sen-Ices  to  assure  the  provision  of  appropriate 
services  as  effectively  and  promptly  as 
pKJSslble. 

VUVUC   TTNDiaSTANDIHO 

We  tnist  tbat  this  bearing  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  far-reaching  and  sustained  ef- 
fort on  tbe  part  of  the  Federal  government 
to  examine  Its  policies  in  the  context  of 
strengthening  famUy  life  and  enhancing  chUd 
development.  Legislation  to  effect  needed 
changes  wlU  require  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds — and  the  gap  between  needs  and 
resources  is  a  perennial  problem.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  also  direct  our  efforts  to  creating 
public  understanding  of  the  need  to  conserve 
our  human  resources. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  an 
excerpt  from  the  resolution  on  Urban  Con- 
cerns and  Public  Welfare  adopted  at  the  1972 
assembly  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds- 

"Underlying  tbe  Inadequate  measures  to 
OmJ  with   America's  human  needs  are  the 


pervasive  misconceptions  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  these  problems  and  tbelr  causes.  We 
deplore  the  growing  tendency  to  demean  and 
exploit  the  poor — the  aged,  disabled,  and 
handicapped— whose  disabilities  genuinely 
entitle  them  to  assistance.  An  Imperative  for 
productive  action  Is  to  buUd  far  greater  un- 
derstanding among  people  generally,  and  par- 
tlciUarly  in  the  national,  state,  and  local 
legislatures.  The  popiUar  misinformation  and 
distortions  are  refiected  in  tbe  regressive  leg- 
islation which  will  increase  rather  than  re- 
solve the  problems. 

"Leaders  of  voluntary  agencies  have  a  spe- 
cial competence  and  responsibility,  from  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  to  help  overcome 
tbe  widespread  myths  about  poverty,  social 
needs,  and  welfare.  We  urge  that  such  efforts 
be  undertaken  and  extended  by  the  leaders 
of  our  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  and 
by  their  associated  and  cooperating 
agencies." 

Statkmbnt  of  Mas.  Morton  A.  Lancsfzld.  Ja. 
(Chairman.  Planning  Committee  on  FamUy 
and     Individual     Services    Federation     of 
JewUh  Agencies  of  Greater  Philadelphia) 
I  am  greatly  prlvUeged  to  share  today  In 
your  verj-  Important  and  essential  examina- 
tion of  our  American  famUles.  The  trends, 
the  pressures,  and  the  vitality,  are  of  extreme 
urgency,  for  careful  assessment. 

Both  governmental  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  set  up  many  poUcles  and  expendi- 
ture of  dollars  that  have  provided  necessary 
services  to  children  and  famUles.  However,  it 
Is  a  well  known  fact  that  we,  together,  are 
simply  not  doing  enough.  Family  breakdown, 
physically  ill  parents  and  chUdren.  low  in- 
come, emotional  Instability,  and  mental  Ul- 
ness  are  but  a  few  of  the  diagnoses  made 
by  professionals  In  these  fields,  and  char- 
acterize cases  today.  To  ensure  famUv  sUbU- 
ity  and  the  well-being  of  Its  members,  we 
must  find  every  possible  means  to  provide 
services  that  are  both  preventive  and  sup- 
portive. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  serves  chUdren  and 
youth  through  several  different  agencies. 
The  very  concept  of  Jewish  famUy  life — has 
been,  always — the  cornerstone  of  our  com- 
munity. We  are  concerned  with  Jewish  sxir- 
vival,  a  need  to  strengthen  Jevrtah  idenuty, 
and  have  developed  a  network  of  services  to 
meet  Jewish  needs  The  family  unit  has 
great  significance  by  long  tradition,  and  we 
contlnuaUy  develop  the  best  possible  ways  in 
which  to  protect  and  strengthen  it.  Oiur 
objective  is  to  keep  famlUes  together,  and 
it  is  to  this  end,  that  we  direct  our  energies. 
Government  doUars  have  come  to  our  agen- 
cies In  several  different  ways — bringing  about 
a  partnership  of  mandated  governmental  re- 
sponsibility and  the  private  or  voluntary  dol- 
lar. This  combination  of  funds  has  been  tised 
to  extend  or  develop  new  approaches  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  a  child's  life. 

A  variety  of  settings  mxxst  be  offered  by 
agencies  today— so  that  an  individual  chUd 
receives  help  in  the  best  possible  way  to  suit 
his  individual  needs  Large  institutions  may 
have  a  place  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  In  Philadelphia,  we  ha^-e  found  that  this 
type  of  care  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
children.  We  have  developed  creaOve  types 
of  foster  homes,  small  group  homes,  and 
services  to  children  In  their  own  hofnea. 
These  are  to  us.  the  best  resourree  to  help 
children  who  can  no  longer  continue  in  their 
famUy  patterns  because  of  their  own  prob- 
lems, or  when  parents  are  unable  to  car»  for 
their  ChUdren.  The  role  of  the  roluntazr 
agency  Is  of  tremendous  importanc*.  It  pro- 
vides training,  standards  setung,  rich  and 
creative  supportive  services,  using  volunteers 
as  weU  as  professional  staff. 
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The  Association  for  Jewlsli  CbUdren,  a 
member  agency  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Agencies,  la  a  striking  example  of  a  success- 
ful preventive  program— i.e..  Services  to  Chil- 
dren In  their  Own  Homes.  This  u  a  valid 
trend  in  the  field  of  child  care,  and  has  been 
able  to  show  that  famUy  breakdown  is  pre- 
ventable. Here  In  thU  agency,  it  Is  quite 
evident  that  sound  casework  services  for  a 
single  family  in  Its  own  home,  brings  greater 
strength  to  the  parent-child  relationship. 
Also,  the  child  has  a  better  chance  to  func- 
tion on  his  own.  thus  avoiding  separation, 
or  a  long  term  placement. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Increased  services  to 
children  In  their  own  homes  will  bring  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  present  bleak  outlook 
for   troubled   children   in    our   communities. 
We  must  find  every  possible  way  to  provide 
funds  for  this  much  needed  service.  Some- 
how, government  seems  to  fall  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  such  preventive  services, 
as  well  as  the  funding.  (No  government  funds 
are   available   for  purchase   of  service   from 
the  voluntary  agencies  for  services  to  chUdren 
In   their   own   homes).   The   only  posslbUlty 
to  receive  thU  service.  Is  through  the  volun- 
tary agency,  where  funds  are  very  limited. 
Thus,  only  a  small  number  of  children  can 
receive  such  care.  Here,  the  problem  becomes 
even  more  complicated  because  the  voluntary 
dollars  that  must  come  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, l.e  ,  United  Funds — Just  are  not  available 
In   aU    the   agencies.   What   Is    the   answer? 
Surely  government  funds  must  provide  these 
services,  and  they  are  a  serious  and  pressing 
Investment  consideration.  If  there  can  be  an 
emphasis    upon    prevention,    then,    from    a 
purely  monetary  outlook,  dollars  spent  here 
will  be  translated  Into  dollars  saved  In  hos- 
pitals and   Institutions  of  long  term  place- 
ment. Damaged  children  become  lost  children 
If  help   is  not  offered  In  their  early  years. 
FamUy  breakdown  Is  a  priority  concern  and 
must  bring  priority  dollars  and  highly  skUled 
professional  worhers.  Increased  family  hard- 
ships and  breakdowns  of  chUdren  are  InevlU- 
ble.  If  we  do  not  Include  services  to  children 
in   their   own   homes   In   government  policy. 
In  child  care  services,  foster  homes  and 
group  residences  are  used  for  chUdren  whoae 
parents  are  unable  to  care  for  them  properly, 
and  separation  is  indicated.  The  choice  for 
care  is  dependent  upon  the  Individual  needa 
of  the  Individual  chUd.  The  goals  and  dreams 
of  our  agencies  are  to  provide  a  variety  of 
settings — a  chance  for  every  child.  Oovem- 
ment  must  take  a  hard  look  at  these  mani- 
fold needs  Institutions  and  group  homes  can 
be    long,    frustrating   and    often    sad    place- 
ments, with  little  hope  for  a  child.  We  must 
Invest  In  new  ways  to  achieve  our  goals. 

Dollars  are  a  necessary  consideration  In  all 
chUd  care.  If  we  look  at  comparative  costs  of 
different  types  of  care,  the  picture  is  very 
striking.  The  costs  spiral  upwards,  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  damage  to  a  child  In 
PhlladelphU  we  spend  for  one  child  In  a 
single  year: 

$1,000  for  services  to  chUdren  In  their  own 
homes. 

$5.000-«8.000  for  placement  In  foster  homes 
or  group  homes. 

•10.500  In  residential  type  group  homes. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  mental  hospital  that 
serves  chUdren  the  State  spends  «23  000  a 
year,  per  child.  In  a  private  agency  In  sub- 
urban Philadelphia  the  cost  Is  $17,000  per 
chUd. 

If  our  goal  Is  to  help  families  to  remain  in- 
tact.  It  is  glaringly  seen  that  as  the  cost  goes 
upwards,  so  must  the  funds  become  avaUable 
to  UB.  The  sad  truth  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  dollars,  and  thus,  chUdren  are  wait- 
ing 

If  prevention  Is  the  answer  to  child  prob- 
lema  In  the  United  States,  we  muxt  provide 
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more  of  the  supplementary  services  that  can 
make  the  difference  t>etween  family  health 
and  breakdown.  Also.  It  Is  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  discharge  our  collective  responslbUltles, 
that  a  full  range  of  services  be  made  avaUable 
In  our  agencies.  We  have  developed  many  of 
them  that  are  essential  for  famUy  rebuUdlng. 
such  as.  Day  Care,  Counseling,  Homemaker 
Services,  and  PamUy  Life  Education.  Govern- 
mental and  voluntary  doUars  are  matched  In 
some  of  these  In  order  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  chUdren.  In  other  of  these  services, 
voluntary  and  demonstration  dollars  provide 
the  fcelp  to  famUles.  I  sincerely  hope  that  In- 
creased funds  wUl  be  made  avaUable  since  the 
nee4  Is  so  demanding. 

I»  this  field  of  ChUd  care,  every  professional 
anq  lay  person  must  continue  to  seek  ways 
and  funds  to  give  every  child  a  fair  chance 
to  Uve  and  grow.  Possible  famUy  breakdown  Is 
reduced  when  we  have  the  most  effective  and 
productive  skUls  and  tooU  to  keep  famUles 
Intact.  Not  only  Is  the  economically  deprived 
segment  of  our  communities  in  need  of  pre- 
ventive services,  but  a  great  segment  of  the 
border  line  working  class  and  middle  class 
are,  also.  They  simply  cannot  afford  these 
services  and  they  are  left  unserved. 

In  conclxislon,  I  am  extremely  anxious  and 
hopeful  that  our  government  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  tremendous  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween needs  and  available  funding,  particu- 
larly In  the  care  for  children  In  their  own 
homes.  It  Is  an  extremely  important  alterna- 
tive to  separation  of  children  from  their  par- 
ents. In  our  country  we  have  the  greatest 
obligation  to  support  and  strengthen  family 
life.  I  believe  that  preventive  services  are  a 
priority  concern  that  hold  hope  and  promise 
of  future  healthy  and  happy  human  beings. 
I  do  thank  the  Chairman  and  this  Com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  present  these 
views  on  the  very  crucial  matter  of  American 
famUles.  and  our  deep  concern  for  future 
generations. 

Testimony  or  Rrv.  Msca.  James  T.  McHugh, 
DiRxcTOR,  Family  Lifk  DrvisioN,  Untted 
States  Catholic  Confirencx 
I  am  Msgr.  James  T.  McHugh.  Director  of 
the  FamUy  Life  Division  of  the  United  SUtes 
Catholic  Conference.  At  the  very  outset  I 
wish  to  commend  Senator  Mondale  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  ChUdren  and  Youth 
for  holding  hearings  on  famUy  life  In  the 
United  States.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  and  present 
testimony  on  how  the  nation — particularly 
m  Its  law  and  public  policy — may  provide 
positive  support  for  the  contemporary  Amer- 
ican famUy, 

The  formulation  of  a  clear,  coherent  and 
consistent  famUy  policy  Is  a  major  item  on 
the  national  agenda  as  we  begin  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  At  every 
moment  of  the  nation's  history  the  family 
has  been  a  most  Unportant  social  unit.  How- 
ever. In  recent  decades  we  have  become 
aware  that  many  of  our  major  social  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  famUy  InsUbUlty  and 
weakened  famUy  ties.  And  family  Insta- 
bUlty  U  at  least  partially  due  to  our  failure 
to  adopt  a  comprehensive  and  a  realistic 
family  centered  policy.  The  object  of  wise 
social  policy  is  not  only  the  physical  well- 
being  of  Individual  persona,  but  also  their 
emotional  stabUlty.  moral  growth  and  abUlty 
to  live  in  society  and  relate  to  others.  More- 
over, social  policy  shoiild  l>e  directed  not  only 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible,  to  the  family  unit  as  well. 

The  realization  that  the  family  Is  an  Im- 
portant social  unit  was  never  totally  Ignored 
or  denied.  If  anything,  the  family  suffered 
more  from  the  ambivalence  of  policy-makers 
than  from  outright  neglect.  It  also  suffered 


from  the  lack  of  an  advocate  that  would  con- 
stantly present  Its  Lnteresta  and  concerns 
In  the  halls  of  government.  Moreover,  there 
are  specific  values  In  our  society  that  seemed 
to  be  at  odds  with  the  values  of  famUy  life. 
For  Instance,  the  American  commitment  to 
individualism  focused  on  the  autonomous 
person  rather  than  the  person  as  member  of 
a  famUy  The  commitment  to  private  enter- 
prise has  placed  the  famUy  In  a  secondary 
position  to  national  economic  goals.  Oovern- 
naent  has  t>een  reluctant  to  restrict  or  con- 
strain business  or  Industry  for  the  good  of 
the  famUy  unit.  Thus,  chUd  labor  laws,  equal 
employment  opportunity  regardless  of  sex, 
color  or  creed,  concern  for  the  famUy  life 
of  agricultural  and  Immlgratory  workers 
have  been  recent  achievements  or  remain 
goals  stUl  to  be  attained.  Again,  the  ethnic, 
ctutural.  and  religious  pluralism  of  our  na- 
tion has  made  It  difficult  to  Identify  one  form 
of  famUy  life  as  specifically  American  and 
thus  to  provide  social  support  for  such  an 
Ideal. 

Within  government,  concern  for  the  famUy 
was  tucked  away  In  the  Women's  Bureau  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  ChUdren's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Neither  agency  was 
noted  for  an  Integral  1st  approach  to  famUv 
life. 

During  the  sixties,  concentration  on  racial 
Inequality,  on  poverty,  on  mtaorltles  led  to 
a  rash  of  well-intentioned  but  less  than 
satisfactory  government  programs.  It  was  not 
a  lack  of  will  or  of  Imagination  that  robbed  us 
of  success  in  our  attempts  at  socUl  Improve- 
ment. Rather.  It  was  the  absence  of  clearly 
defined  policies  that  would  govern  the  myriad 
programs  that  were  initiated  at  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  level  For  the  most  part,  these 
programs  were  experimental  or  therapeutic, 
but  they  lacked  careful  evaluation  and  fol- 
low-up. Thus,  the  limited  successes  were  lost 
in  a  sea  of  frustration,  distrust  and  intensi- 
fied resentment. 

It  Is  time  to  break  fresh  ground  and  at- 
tempt the  formulation  of  a  national  policy 
directed  toward  supporting  the  quality  and 
StabUlty  of  famUy  life.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  that  such  a  policy  might  accom- 
plish. 

First  of  all.  a  national  famUy  policy  might 
well  become  the  cornerstone  for  a  corpus 
of  social  legislation  that  would  benefit  aU 
Americans.  Such  policy  need  not  be  complex 
or  terribly  detailed.  Its  major  Impact  will  be 
In  shaping  legislation  and  directing  the  en- 
ergies of  government  for  the  years  ahead.  As 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  describes  It. 

"A  national  famUy  policy  need  only  de- 
clare that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  American 
government  to  promote  the  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  American  family;  that  the 
social  programs  of  the  Federal  government 
wlU  be  formulated  and  administered  with 
this  object  In  mind;  and  finally  that  the 
President,  or  some  person  designated  by 
him.  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  wUl  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  condition  of  the  American  fam- 
Uy In  all  its  many  facets— not  of  the  Amer- 
can  family,  for  there  is  as  yet  no  such 
thing,  but  rather  of  the  great  range  of  Ameri- 
can famUles  In  terms  of  regions,  national 
origins  and  economic  status."  ' 

Secondly,  a  family  policy  should  be  di- 
rected toward  assisting  the  famUy  play  its 
proper  role  as  the  nation  Itself  undergoes  a 
radical  transformation  and  renewal.  TTie 
questions  that  face  us  as  a  nation  are  ques- 
tions of  values,  and   they  are   increasingly 


>  "A  FamUy  Policy  for  the  Nation,"  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan,  from  America.  Sept.  18.  1966, 
pp.  380  ff. 
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raised  by  today's  youth.  How  do  we  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  discrimination  whUe  com- 
mitted to  an  economic  system  built  on  capi- 
talism, free  enterprise  and  heavUy  tinged  with 
materialism?  How  do  we  malntam  the  value 
of  human  life  while  allocating  many  of  our 
resources  to  readiness  for  war.  while  we  delay 
in  a  total  revision  of  our  criminal  law  and 
penal  system,  and  whUe  we  aUow  the  high- 
est court  of  the  land  to  Ignore  the  evidence 
of  science  and  of  history  in  deciding  that 
certam  classes  of  human  beings  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  protection  of  the  basic  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness promised  by  the  Founding  Fathers? 
How  do  we  InstlU  confidence  in  the  dem- 
ocratic system,  and  maintain  the  values  of 
honesty  and  integrity,  when  so  niany  people 
look  up>on  public  service  with  cynicism  and 
dlstnist? 

The  famUy  Is  that  basic  social  unit  that  Is 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  value  questions 
and  to  weigh  the  speculative  theory  in  terms 
of  the  experience  o*  htiman  living.  As  Cohen 
and  Connery  point  out  in  a  highly  percepUve 
article  on  "Qovemment  Policy  and  the  Pam- 
Uy". 

We  suspect  that  a  revitallzatlon  of  the 
famUy  represenu  a  neglected  opportunity  in 
the  resolution  of  this  crisis.  As  an  institution. 
It  has  demonstrated  a  remarkable  resUIence 
and  a  capacity  to  adapt  to  a  wide  range  of 
circumstances.  It  has  provided  a  transitional 
experience  for  the  Individual  that  has  linked 
past,  present,  and  future.  It  has  been  a  ma- 
jor source  of  ctUtural  Innovation  and  has 
proved  Its  worth  in  the  most  simple  and 
complex  societies.  Studies  of  values  and  at- 
titudes have  persistently  demonstrated  that 
the  famUy  Is  the  primary  source  of  both  our 
Individual  and  collective  orientations  and 
that  this  institution  must  l)e  engaged  If  we 
are  to  achieve  a  lasting  modification  of 
values.  The  problems  that  confront  the 
United  States  In  the  present  day  are  prob- 
lems that  baslcaUy  demand  a  radical  shift  in 
our  values.  As  we  mo^e  toward  the  solution 
of  our  problems,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
we  vrtll  make  many  false  starts  or  that  the 
transition  to  new  patterns  of  society  wUl 
create  new  stresses.  The  famUy,  among  all  of 
our  Institutions,  is  uniquely  equipped  to 
cushion  these  shocks  and  to  ease  the  strains 
that  are  an  inevitable  consequence  of  change 
Yet  If  the  famUy  U  to  fulflU  this  need.  It 
must  be  restored  to  a  central  place  In  our 
perception  of  the  nature  of  our  society  and 
provided  with  the  resources  which  wUl  make 
possible  the  fulfUlment  of  this  role.  This  can 
only  be  accomplUhed  by  a  major  shift  In 
government  policy  and  action  vtrlth  respect  to 
the  fanxUy."« 

Thirdly,  a  family  policy  should  help  the 
famUy  maximize  Its  strengths.  The  family 
Is  where  deepest  Interpersonal  relationships 
are  formed  and  lived  out.  The  relationship 
of  husband  and  wife  la  characterized  by  in- 
timacy, fidelity,  mutual  respect,  multi-facet- 
ed communication,  understanding  and  trust 
ChUdren  are  bom  and  grow  up  in  this  envi- 
ronment where  they  come  to  know  them- 
selves as  individuals  and  In  relaUon  to  other 
persons.  In  the  family  the  chUd  crysUUlzes 
his  or  her  own  sexual  Identity,  and  achieves 
satisfaction,  confidence  and  security  in  de- 
veloping basic  aptitudes  and  talents.  Finally 
as  ChUdren  grow  to  adulthood  and  parents 
see  succeeding  generations  come  Into  exist- 
ence, a  loose-knit  kinship  structure  perdures 
It  U  the  reeponslbUlty  of  government  to  as- 
sist the  famUy  In  playing  its  role,  fulfilling 
Its  functions  and  achieving  Ita  destiny. 

Specifically,  government  policy  shoiUd  be 
directed     toward     helping     young     couples 
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achieve  close  Interpersonal  union  in  marriage. 
At  the  least,  this  entails  avoiding  anything 
that  endangers  the  relationship.  On  the  posi- 
tive Bide,  educational  priorities  should  be  re- 
examined. FaniUy  life  education  is  stiU  virtu- 
ally nonexistent  in  our  schools,  and  contem- 
porary attempts  in  this  area  are  often  frag- 
mented, ambivalent,  or  Limited.  We  need  a 
system  of  fanUly  life  education  that  helps 
young  people  understand  the  responslbUltles 
of  marriage,  sexuaUty,  and  parenthood  that 
prepares  married  couples  to  deepen  their  per- 
sonal intimacy  without  Isolating  themselves 
from  society,  that  restores  a  sense  of  com- 
munity with  generations  that  have  preceded 
them  and  with  those  that  foUow. 

Moreover.  In  our  highly  technologlzed 
society.  Individuals  and  married  couples  fre- 
quently reach  an  Impasse  where  personal 
Identity  or  the  marriage  Itself  Is  threatened. 
ReadUy  avaUable  coimseling  faculties  and 
supportive  health  care  opportunities  are 
often  needed  but  sadly  lacking.  There 
Is  a  definite  need  for  more  realistic  federal 
legislation  and  funding  In  the  mental  health 
field  that  wUl  assist  married  couples  and 
famUles  to  deal  with  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  modern  society.  Although  there  la  a  trend 
In  family  counseling  toward  treating  the 
Individual  as  a  member  of  a  famUy,  the 
multUmUlIon  dollar  Investment  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  programs  dealing  with 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  delinquency, 
mental  lUness.  gerontology  and  mental  re- 
tardation often  attempt  to  buUd  substitutes 
for  the  family  rather  than  assisting  the 
family  to  help  the  person  in  need  when 
that  Is  possible. 

Fourthly,  though  I  am  reluctant  to  stig- 
gest  Increasing  the  bureaucracy  In  Washing- 
ton or  in  the  many  state  capitals  through- 
out the  nation,  we  must  develop  some  capac- 
ity to  represent,  and  Indeed  advocate,  the 
concerns  of  the  family  In  the  formulation 
of  social  policy  that  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  famUy  life.  For  practical  purposes, 
this  means  an  ombudsman  that  monitors 
all  health,  education  and  welfare  legislation, 
which  at  present  Is  stUl  directed  toward 
the  needs  of  the  Individual  or  the  good  of 
society,  with  no  recognition  of  the  famUy  as 
this   basic   social   unit. 

Fifthly,  government  policy  affecting  the 
famUy  should  recognize  and  support  the 
corrollary  efforts  of  churches,  private  founda- 
tions and  agencies,  and  other  family  assist- 
ance groups.  The  United  States  can  learn 
much  from  Great  Britain  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  about  the  role  of  the  para-pro- 
fesslonal.  For  Instance,  there  Is  a  fairly  well 
established  network  of  marriage  counseling 
centers  throughout  the  British  Isles  In 
which  the  counselors  are  married  jjersons 
who  have  special  traming,  but  are  not  certi- 
fied psychologists  or  psychiatrists.  The  mar- 
riage counseling  center  Includes  a  sUff  of 
professionals  who  are  available  for  referral 
and  for  supervision  of  the  para-professlon- 
als.  and  this  system  Is  fairly  effective  In 
helping    troubled    famUles. 

SUthly,  government  policy  should  respect 
the  pluralism  of  famUy  heritages  and  famUy 
styles.  Otto  Pollack  maintains  that  the  func- 
tion that  has  truly  been  taken  away  from 
families  Is  the  autonomy  of  setting  its  own 
standards  The  famUy  has  been  subjected  to 
the  tinkering  of  the  social  experUnenters, 
the  Ineptitude  of  the  bureaucrats  and  domi- 
nation by  self-proclaimed  specialists.  It  Is 
time  for  the  famUy  to  assert  Its  own  power 
against  the  expert,  and  protect  itself  against 
becoming  simply  one  more  factor  In  the 
Utopian  schemes  of  todays  social  planners. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  some  tenta- 
tive suggestions  on  how  government  policy 
and  other  social  forces  can  support  famUy 
me. 


1.  Work — Two  of  the  most  important 
things  in  people's  lives  are  what  they  do. 
I.e.,  their  work,  and  who  cares  about  them 
and  their  accompllshmenta.  There  Is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  when  a  person's  Job  is 
stultifying,  frustrating  or  unrewarding,  work 
performance  suffers.  Worse  than  that,  the 
person  tends  to  lose  self-esteem,  and  in  time 
may  give  up  working  and  become  delinquent 
in  terms  of  other  responslbUltles.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  government  and  Industry  try 
to  ellmmate  dead-end  Jobs  and  generaUy 
Improve  working  conditions,  particularly  In 
blue-collar  Jobs.  But  It  Is  also  Important 
that  American  business  treat  the  white  col- 
lar worker  with  respect  and  regard  for  his 
family  life.  Contmual  relocation,  constant 
travel,  treating  the  employee  as  a  posses- 
sion of  the  company  are  things  that  disrupt 
famUy  life  and  destroy  personal  stabUlty. 
Everyone  needs  some  leisure  and  solitude  to 
think,  relax  and  share  the  experiences  of 
famUy  growth. 

The  wage  scale  normaUy  refiects  the 
amount  of  work,  the  skUl  of  the  worker,  the 
longevity  of  employment,  and  the  position 
held  by  the  worker.  In  too  many  cases  a  man 
must  moorUIght  or  a  woman  may  be  forced 
to  work  so  that  family  income  may  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Married  and 
single  persons  receive  the  same  wage,  with 
the  results  that  famUles  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  financial  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  next  generation.  One  of  the  ways 
of  equalizing  the  financial  burden,  and  of 
providing  special  assistance  to  poor  families 
Is  by  way  of  a  famUy  allowance  system.  This 
may  also  be  the  first  step  toward  a  complete 
revision  of  the  welfare  system. 

2.  Health  care — Scientific  progress  has  en- 
abled us  to  overcome  many  fatal  diseases, 
and  to  restore  health  and  physical  function 
in  many  circumstances  where  previously  a 
person  became  an  invalid.  But  the  avaUabU- 
Ity  of  health  care  Is  limited  by  cost,  by  cir- 
cumstance, and  by  limitations  of  delivering 
health  care  services.  There  is  an  increasing 
role  for  government  to  play  in  establishing 
a  national  health  care  program  that  would 
assure  quality  service  to  aU  persons,  eco- 
nomically, equitably  and  with  dlgruty.  Again, 
the  needs  of  famUles  should  be  an  mcentlve 
to  legislators  to  find  the  proper  plan. 

3.  Education — America  Is  distinguished 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  for  Its  com- 
mitment to  general  education.  At  present, 
that  practlcaUy  Includes  college  for  every 
ChUd,  placing  the  young  person  in  a  pro- 
longed i>erlod  of  dependency  and  increasing 
the  financial  and  emotional  costs  of  parent- 
ing. As  a  result,  young  men  and  women  spend 
years  m  an  academic  sub-culture  where  deep 
interpersonal  relationships  develop  but  where 
marriage  is  not  possible  and  where  the  WtihI 
reward  of  the  entire  venture  is  increasingly 
uncertain.  Consequently,  the  cost  and  prac- 
ticality of  higher  education  Is  Increasingly 
called  Into  question.  Of  greater  concern  to 
the  narrowness  of  approach  of  the  present 
system.  There  is  stUl  great  need  for  special- 
ized educational  programs  Including  techni- 
cal and  vocational  training,  education  for 
handicapped  persons,  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  personal  enrichment,  and  govern- 
ment assisted  alternatives  to  the  public 
school.  Moreover,  though  the  major  wavee 
of  Immigrants  have  generally  been  assimi- 
lated, special  approaches  should  be  devel- 
oped to  transmit  the  cultural  heritages  of 
the  black  and  brown  population  to  the  com- 
ing generations. 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  positive  note.  It  Is 
frequently  thought  that  the  famUy  Is  a  frag- 
Ue,  confused,  conservative  Insututlon  buffet- 
ed about  by  the  winds  of  change,  and  seek- 
ing some  'isolated  niche  apart  from  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  the  famUy  Is  a  flexible  and 
resilient  Institution,  one  In  which  personal- 
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Ism  can  ttirlve,  and  one  that  can  exert  a 
directive,  indeed  a  revolutionary  force  in  the 
larger  society.  It  la  the  role  of  government  to 
support  the  family  unit,  and  the  family  In 
turn  must  bring  about  a  re-orderlng  of  na- 
tional priorities  so  as  to  maintain  and  sup- 
port the  basic  human  values  of  respect  for 
the  person,  community,  and  transcendence. 
I  believe  It  Is  well  summed  up  In  this  state- 
ment by  Leon  Kaas ; 

"The  family  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  oniy 
Inatltutlon  In  an  Increasingly  Impersonal 
world  where  each  person  Is  loved  not  for 
what  he  does  or  makes,  but  simply  because 
he  Is.  The  family  la  also  the  InsUtutlon 
where  most  of  us.  both  as  children  and  as 
parents,  acquire  a  sense  of  continuity  with 
the  past  and  a  sense  ol  commitment  to  the 
future.  Without  the  family,  most  of  us  would 
have  little  Incentive  to  take  an  Interest  In 
anythlrig  after  our  own  deaths.  These  obser- 
vations suggest  to  nte  that  the  eUmlnatlon 
of  the  family  would  weaken  ties  to  past  and 
present,  and  would  throw  us  even  jjnore  on 
the  mercy  of  an  Impersonal,  lonely  present." « 

Ftdzmal  Pouct  and  American  Pamiuxs 
(Testimony    presented    by    Bev.    Msgr.    Law- 
rence    J.     Ckjrcoran,     executive     director, 
National    Conference    of    CathoUc    Chari- 
ties) 

Senators:  I  am  Monslgnor  Lawrence  J 
Corcoran.  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Chanties 
which  serves  some  1.500  member  agencies 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  United 
States.  wiiiwru 

With  a  combined  local  community  budget 
of  near  3-^  bUllon  dollars  a  year,  the  CaUi- 
ollc    Charities    network    serves    mUUons    of 

n'^llT  ''^  '*"*  ^'^^'^  SUtes.  CathoUc 
Chanties  represents  the  largest  non-govern- 
mental program  In  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare. Since  the  Conference  was  foiinded  in 
1910.  It  has  been  committed  to  provldma 
servloes  and  supporting  pubUc  policy  which 
would  strengthen  the  fabric  of  family  life 
in  our  country.  It  is  our  view  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  nation  depends  In  large 
Su«   °''  '*""  "'*"*"  '"'*  strength  of  Ite 

«n^"*.,r  *"  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
a^l  famUies.  we  have  a  special  concern  for 
low-income  famU:es.  The  proceedings  of  our 
flrst  national  meeting  in  1910  Indicate  th^I 
Me^  "^.^T"/  ^^"'"*^«  ot  Catholic  Chan- 
t^  r^^  ^  become  ...   the  attorney  for 

noTn^"*',  '•''.  "'^'"■°  "^'"y-  *°  P««ent  their 
potat   of   view   and   defend   them   unto  the 

SrSu^*^  J""'"*  "^^  ^"^^^  ^  ^^•^ 

f.n^,.'t'^^''VP*'"*"y  pleased  that  this  dls- 
h.!^^^  ^'^'^  Subcommittee  has  caJl«l 

aTdThiid^en^'"''   ^""^    "^^^   -    '-'^«- 
We    understand    that    tbCM   heartnes    ara 

UfeT^  °J  governmental  policy  on  famUy 
m*nt  ,  ^'°^  *"*•  **«*P-  »"<!  the  govern! 
mt^^i,»7f'~^."'"''y  "^  important  that  toe 
interrelationship  between  govemment«J 
^ncy   and   famUy  life   needs   fons^'^ 

,^  ^  ^  strengthened  and  to  remain 
strong  and  vital.  «;"i»iu 

Our  comments  below  reflect  what  our 
agencies  around  the  nation  report  to  ^ 
st^»l^!  "Pf»*°«  we  have  gained  In  t^e 
ti^ff      u     ^°™  »"*'   maintain  sound   na- 

M.1^^^^*^^-  ^'^  example,  we  have  been 
'^^"^'^  by  the  constant  efforf^n^ 

•-Making  Bable.— the  New  Biology  and 
the  Old-  Morality."  L«)n  R.  Kaas.  Th^  PvbUe 
Interest,  No.  M,  Winter,  1972   p  61 
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part  of  the  present  Administration  to  cut 
social  service  and  public  assistance  costa, 
both  efforts  which  will  weaken  family  life 
In  this  country.  We  believe  moat  strongly 
that  the  flrst  focus  or  objective  of  national 
social  welfare  policy  should  be  on  strength- 
ening family  life.  The  focus  which  has  de- 
veloped recently  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
seema,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  flrat  to 
return  people  to  work,  any  kind  of  work,  at 
any  kind  of  wage,  and  to  cut  social  welfare 
costs.  That  policy  Is  destructive  policy. 

With  this  general  Introduction,  may  I  now 
comment  on  some  of  the  specific  problem 
areas  the  Committee  has  enumerated. 

WORK 

liicome  and  financial  securtty  for  the  fu- 
ture are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
strong  family  life.  This  almost  seema  a  plati- 
tude, it  Is  so  self-evident,  but  often  govern- 
ment p)ollcy  does  not  square  with  the  obvi- 
ous nature  of  the  statement.  Just  recently, 
for  example,  the  President  vetoed,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  not  override, 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  very  modest  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage,  and  a  badly 
needed  extension  of  Its  coverage.  If  our  na- 
tional policy  really  put  strong  families  flrst 
on  its  agenda,  one  could  hardly  call  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  •2.20  per  hour  Inflationary. 
The  annual  wage  that  minimum  would  pro- 
duce barely  reaches  the  poverty  level. 

Unemployment,  under-employment  and  In- 
adequate and  unsatisfying  work  or  work  con- 
ditions develop  tensions  In  families  which 
frequently  result  In  the  disintegration  of 
families,  force  mothers  of  small  children  to 
work,  separate  children  from  their  fathers 
or  their  parents.  We  see  the  results  of  un- 
employment. Inadequate  wages  and  unsatis- 
fying work  dally  In  our  agencies  around  the 
country.  So  a  strong  and  expanding  economy, 
designed  for  maximum  employment  oppor- 
tunity, with  reasonable  family-supporting 
levels  of  minimum  wage  for  all  employees 
must  become  a  consistent  governmental  pol- 
icy. The  kind  of  economic  policy  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  several  years,  with  rampant 
Inflation,  rapidly  rising  prices,  high  unem- 
ployment and  almost  unprecedented  corpo- 
rate profits,  has  been  placing  very  real  strains 
on  minions  of  poor  and  modest  Income 
families. 

Secondly,  since  a  sense  of  security  Is  needed 
to  sustain  family  life,  we  would  urge,  as  we 
have  urged  before  Congress  In  the  past,  that 
the  government  make  a  firm  and  enduring 
commitment  to  being  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort, so  that  despite  occasional  economic  dis- 
locations or  fiuctuatlons  in  our  economy, 
those  who  are  able  to  work  will  find  meaning- 
ful Jobs  available  to  them. 

In  this  connection  we  are  not  Impressed 
by  the  relatively  unconstructlve  "make-work" 
programs  which  have  been  devised  to  reduce 
the  public  assistance  rolls  in  states  such 
as  California.  Work  must  be  meaningful, 
must  t>e  adequately  compensated  to  provide 
family  support,  and  must  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  human  satisfaction  and 
advancement. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  work  op- 
portunltlea  by  government.  If  necessary,  we 
see  It  aa  entirely  appropriate  for  the  govern- 
ment to  help  thoee  In  need  sectire  the  educa- 
tion which  would  enable  them  to  Improve 
their  skilla  and  advance  In  the  labor  market. 
Recently,  for  example,  a  situation  In  Cali- 
fornia came  to  our  attention,  where  in  order 
to  continue  receiving  public  assistance  for 
herself  and  her  children,  a  woman  waa  or- 
dered to  go  to  work,  rather  than  complete 
her  college  education  which  would  have  en- 
abled her  to  become  a  certified  teacher. 
In  a  related  matter  we  would  urge  more 


adequate  Income  carry-over  programs  such 
as  unemployment  compensation  and  the  lib- 
eralization of  unemployment  compensation 
benefita  to  strikers  engaged  In  legitimate 
labor  disputes  centering  around  economic 
and  non-economic  benefits  for  the  workers 
and  their  families. 

Several  other  polnta  related  to  the  matter 
of  work : 

We  urgently  need  better  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems.  Middle  class  people  In  aub- 
urt>s  have  benefitted  from  one  of  the  largest 
governmental   welfare   programs — the  devel- 
opment of  highway  systems  to  let  them  come 
downtown  to  work  at  white  collar  Jobs.  At 
the    same    time,    countless    companies    have 
moved  from  the  central  cities  mto  suburban 
areas.  With  grossly  madequate  public  mass 
transportation  systems,   poorer  llsople,  fre- 
quently members  of  mlnortty  groups,  living 
In  central  city  areas,  find  It  difficult  to  get 
to  where  the  new  Jobs  are.  At  the  same  time, 
what    public    transportation    there    Is    fre- 
quently Is  under-utilized,  transportation  sys- 
tems lose  money,  and  fares  become  much  too 
high    Clearly,  mass  transportation  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  welfare.  Dally  experience 
In  city  after  city  points  more  and  more  to  the 
necessity  of  a  system  of   Integrated  public 
transportation  In  our  urban  areas  as  a  normal 
function  of  government  supported  entirely  by 
tax  money   Transportation  affects  the  ability 
to  work,  and  consequently  affects  family  life. 
But  even  more  Important  than  better  pub- 
lic  transportation    Is   the   need    to   develop 
a  neighborhood  economic  development  strat- 
egy    We    need    neighborhood    economic    de- 
velopment programs  to  place  Job  oppcotunl- 
ties    near   p>eople.    as    well    as    to   encourage 
the   maintenance    of   strong    neighborhoods. 
Large  areas  of  many  of  our  cities  contain 
no   Job   opportunities   at   all.   especially  for 
younger  people    Secondly,   the   almost   total 
dislocation    of   Jobs   from    neighborhoods   In 
urban  areas  results  In  young  people  having 
to  go  without  work  models,  since  they  have 
no   opportunity   to   observe    those    close    to 
them    In    work   situations. 

We  were  happy  to  see  the  Senate  begin 
to  deal  forthrtghtly  with  the  matter  of 
earned  retirement  Income — the  pension. 
Vesting  nghts.  Insurance  and  portability  are 
Imjxirtant  to  the  securtty  of  Amertcan  fami- 
lies, and  we  hope  the  legislation  clears  Con- 
Rress  and  Is  signed  by  the  President  and  Is 
Improved  In  subsequent  years. 

Increased  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
Important  role  government  must  play  in 
providing  training  for  second  careers.  We 
have  In  mind  not  only  workers  whose  Jobs 
become  obsolete  In  our  economy,  but  also 
the  growing  number  of  women  whose  fami- 
lies are  grown,  who  have  many  productive 
years  before  them,  but  who  have  no  career 
or  work  skills  when  they  could  once  again 
enter  the  labor  market 

Finally  we  need  on-going  planning,  gov- 
ernment programs  and  forceful  governmen- 
tal action  to  deal  with  severe  economic  dis- 
location We  do  not  feel,  for  example,  that 
governmental  responsibility  was  adequately 
exerrlsed  several  years  ago  when  the  NASA 
budget  was  trtmmed  fsomethlng  we  favor) 
and  countless  engineers  glutted  the  mar- 
ket We  saw  the  effect  of  that  dislocation  on 
family  life.  And  It  la  certainly  clear  to  all 
who  believe  that  our  country  can  care  for 
lU  defense  with  a  more  modest  Defense  De- 
partment budget  that  we  need  the  kind  of 
programs  which  will  efficiently  transfer  mili- 
tary or  military-related  employment  and 
production  to  the  private  aector.  We  need, 
especially,  the  kind  of  attention  In  Congress 
which  will  see  to  It  that  the  government 
develops  the  economic  programs  which  will 
reduce  the  dependence  of  many  of  our  con- 
gressional dlstrtcta  on  military  or  military- 
related  employment.  How  else  can  we  de- 
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velop   and   maintain   a   vital    and   enduring 
peacetime  economy? 

The  agencies  affiliated  with  the  National 
Conference  of  CathoUc  Charttles  are  con- 
stantly forced  to  deal  with  the  wreckage  In 
families  of  Inadequate  government  economic 
poUcy  and  Inadequate  prxjgrams  guarantee- 
ing productive  and  satisfying  work  for  our 
citizens. 

INSTIT  irTIONAUZATION    AND    F08TZR    CARS 

The  expenence  of  our  agencies  leaves  Ut- 
tle  doubt  that  the  lack  of  certain  supports 
for  families  in  stress,  and  unnecessary  in- 
stitutionalization of  children  and  parents, 
place  severe  strains  on  family  life  and  often 
result  m  the  breakup  of  families.  We  would 
make  the  following  observations  on  needed 
social  service  and  other  governmental  pro- 
grams to  reUeve  the  stress  and  strengthen 
families. 

High  moblUty  in  our  society,  and  the  van- 
ishing of  the  extended  family,  leaves  count- 
leas  mamed  couples  with  little  Immediate 
personal  support  In  times  of  need  or  stress 
Thus  the  adequate  provision  of  homemaker 
services  is  essential  If  children  are  to  be 
maintained  In  the  home  durtng  lUness  or 
other  emergencies. 

Likewise  we  need  to  extend  day  care  as  a 
supplement  to  strengthen  famUy  life  by  pro- 
viding for  children  while  parents  are  work- 
ing, and  also  as  an  important  assist  to  sin- 
gle parent  famUles.  Even  single  parent  fam- 
Ules  with  the  parent  at  home  need  the  relief 
and  leisure  which  can  sometimes  only  be 
provided  by  day  care.  At  the  same  time,  day 
care  programs  should  not  be  a  method  by 
which  we  subsidize  under-employment  or 
low  wages  paid  by  the  private  sectcw  of  the 
economy. 

These  helps — day  care,  homemakers — are 
essential  public  programs  In  our  country, 
since  our  modern  economy  no  longer  encour- 
ages the  extended  family  system  which  had 
these  buut-ln  supports.  To  avoid  unneces- 
sary Institutional  care,  we  need  more  ade- 
quate financial  resources  for  day  care  and 
homemaker  services.  We  also  need  high  na- 
tional standards  \n  the  day  care  and  home- 
maker  services. 

Let  me  observe  that  the  move  of  profit- 
making  companies  Into  the  day  care  field 
gives  us  concern:  the  government  must  In- 
sure that  this  does  not  deflate  standards 
which  was  the  case  In  the  nursing  home 
field.  This  movement  also  makes  us  uneasy 
In  terms  of  the  posslbUlty  of  profit-making 
concerns  forcing  non-profit  services  out  of 
the  field,  or  absorbing  them,  ultimately  lead- 
ing to  Increased  costs  for  day  care. 

Frankly,  we  have  some  sertous  question  as 
to  whether  the  profit  sector  of  our  economy 
should  be  permitted  at  all  In  the  fields  of 
providing  direct  human  care  services,  such 
as  health  care,  niu^lng  care,  day  care.  These 
services  are  not  subject  to  much  consumer 
choice;  they  are  necessary  services  In  pro- 
viding for  the  general  walfare.  It  seems  con- 
trary to  the  humanitarian  spirit  that  should 
motivate  our  solicitude  for  our  fellow  citi- 
zens that  profit  or  excessive  Income  should  be 
derived  from  the  provision  of  those  personal 
services  which  are  basic  to  a  decent  human 
existence. 

One  of  the  greatest  strains  on  famUles  In 
our  country  Is  that  Imposed  by  illness  or  the 
breakdown  In  the  health  of  famUy  members. 
The  Inadequacy  of  our  medical  delivery  sys- 
tem and  the  prtvate  health  Insurance  em- 
phasis on  crlals  care  rather  than  preventive 
medicine  resulU  in  needless  Institutionaliza- 
tion of  parents  and  of  chUdren. 

Thla  nation  urgently  needa  a  universal 
health  Inaurance  aystem,  under  the  Social 
Securtty  system,  and  a  greater  re-orlentatlon 
of  delivery  to  see  that  the  health  needa  of 
the  poor  are  adequately  met,  and  to  Inaure 


that  the  emphasis  Is  on  preventive  care, 
rather  than  on  the  high  ooata  reaultlng  from 
major  illness  when  preventive  care  is  not 
available.  The  legislation  on  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  which  has  been  mov- 
ing through  Congress,  is  badly  needed,  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  presently  proposed. 
It  Is  disturbing  to  ua  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  backed  off  considerably 
from  Its  previous  strong  stance  few  change 
in  the  delivery  system  through  HMO's. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  Instance  of  a  serious 
local  problem  reaultlng  from  an  Inadequate 
delivery  system,  Inadequate  funding  for 
HMO's,  and  the  lack  of  an  overaU  health 
strategy  and  health  insurance  system  for  aU 
American  citizens.  Bexar  Cotinty,  Texas 
(largely  San  Antonio),  has  approximately 
240.000  medlcaUy  Indigent  citizens.  SUte  law 
In  Texas  prohibits  doctors  from  working  on 
a  contract  basis  with  any  but  public  hospi- 
tals or  health  services,  and  as  a  result,  the 
clinics  In  San  Antonio  operate  on  a  limited, 
part-time,  basis,  and  on  the  time  of  doctors 
who  volunteer.  Many  citizens,  particularly 
many  Mexlcan-Amertcans,  have  no  access  to 
regular  health  care,  especially  preventive 
care. 

Several  years  ago  that  community  suffered 
a  dlsastroua  and  prolonged  dlphtherta  epi- 
demic. The  epidemic  raged  some  seven 
months  before  local  public  health  officials 
called  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  In 
Atlanta  for  some  assistance.  There  were  In- 
adequate public  health  services  for  Immuni- 
zation, and.  in  the  meantime.  Immunization 
shots  which  might  have  been  available  at  a 
public  cost  oj  some  lit  per  citizen  were  be- 
ing given  by  private  physicians  at  from  JIO 
to  (15  each. 

Since  that  time  two  groups  In  San  Antonio 
have  attempted  to  form  Health  Mamtenance 
Organizations  Citizens  associated  with  the 
Commission  for  Mexican  American  Affairs 
applied  for  a  non-profit  charter  and  were 
denied  It  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  ap- 
parently because  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
their  HMO  was  not  completely  made  up  of 
physicians.  They  have  since  sued  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  and  their  caae  la  before  the 
Federal  Dlstrtct  Court.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Bexar  County  Medical  Foundation  (com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  leadership  of  the 
local  medical  society)  applied  for  and  secured 
a  grant  to  begin  organizing  an  HMO.  and  Is 
presenty  In  Its  second  year  of  federal  fund- 
ing. However,  the  Medical  Foundation  has 
stated  Its  HMO  would  not  treat  Indigent 
patients. 

Something  surely  Is  wrong  with  federal 
policy  if  such  a  situation  obtains  In  San 
Antonio,  as  well  as  In  other  communities  In 
our  country.  The  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charttles  feels  that  present  health 
care  policy  in  the  United  States  Is  skewed 
toward  the  affiuent  and  toward  high  costs. 
We  favor  federal  policy  which  will  reorient 
the  delivery  system  so  as  to  meet  the  pre- 
ventive hesilth  care  needs  of  the  poor,  and  a 
universal  federal  health  Insurance  system 
Both  elements  of  policy  are  needed:  health 
Insurance  alone  without  preventive  care  de- 
livery will  only  keep  costs  moving  upward. 
We  do  believe  that  sound  federal  policy  and 
programs  In  the  health  care  field  wUl  reduce 
Institutionalization  of  parents  and  children. 
One  final  observation  on  Institutionaliza- 
tion; Sometimes  placement  of  children  Is 
needed;  but  we  And  that  there  Is  a  lack  of 
resources  to  apply  In  situations  especially 
Involving  retarded  or  other  difficult  to  place 
chUdren.  We  need  more  help  here  from  the 
federal  government. 

MOBnJTT 

Mobility  quite  obviously  poeea  great  strains 
for  Individual  and  family  life,  whether  that 
moblUty  la  a  reault  of  governmental  employ- 


ment programa  (mUltary  tranafers),  econ- 
omic dislocation,  or  the  prtvate  aearch  for 
more  aatlsfylng  and  better  Jobs.  I  believe  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  do  recognize 
their  responsibility  as  employers,  but  I  do 
not  have  the  expertence  to  speak  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  programs.  Rather  I  would 
speak  to  mobUlty  in  the  prtvate  sector,  and 
present  some  Ideas  as  to  how  we  might  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  there. 

First  of  aU,  much  mobUlty  la  Involtintary, 
and  results  from  the  lack  of  strong  local 
economies,  or  the  Impact  in  local  commu- 
nities of  the  decisions  reached  by  remote 
corporate  managers.  I  would  again  reiterate 
the  need  for  a  strong  neighborhood  economic 
development  strategy,  to  build  and  maintain 
enduring  Job  markets  locaUy. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
begin  to  Insist  that  responsibility  for  econ- 
omic dislocation  be  shared  by  corporate  em- 
ployers and  the  govertmient;  the  burden 
cannot  fairly  continue  to  be  placed  on  the 
Individual  family  with  modest  assistance 
from  unemployment  insurance.  It  Is  not 
stifflclent  for  necessary  moving  costs  mvolved 
In   taking  a  Job   to  be  tax  deductible. 

The  business  community  has  found  It  ad- 
vantageous to  meet  the  economic  costs  of 
moving  when  it  transfers  executives — paying 
moving  costs,  often  Insurtng  against  loss  in 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  adequate  housing. 
The  same  benefits  should  be  provided  by  per- 
haps a  combination  of  the  prtvate  and  pubUc 
sector  for  the  average  worker  who  finds  him- 
self without  a  Job  because  a  plant  shuts  down, 
or  a  company  relocates,  or  almost  a  whole 
Industry  relocates,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
textUe  Industry.  Something  similar  should  be 
done  also  for  the  wage  earner  a-ho  cannot 
find  employment  locally,  when  there  are  open 
Job  markets  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
do  not,  however,  mean  we  should  support 
mvoluntary  mobUlty  EUglbUlty  for  public 
assistance  should  not  have  moving  to  an  area 
of  Job  surplus  as  a  requirement.  But  the  costs 
of  moving  should  be  met  for  a  worker  who 
voluntarily  relocates. 

WXLFARK 

In  August,  1970,  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  the  proposed  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act.  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now, 
that  "it  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  need 
for  welfare  reform,  which  is  acknowledged  by 
almost  everyone — the  general  public,  the  wel- 
fare recipient,  welfare  administrators  and 
workers,  and  Indeed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

While  there  have  been  Improvements — no- 
tably the  transference  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  assistance  to  the  elderly,  blind  and 
disabled  (even  though  the  payment  levels  are 
Inadequate) — the  situation  of  famllle*  and 
ChUdren  in  the  welfaire  has  deteriorated  smce 
that  time.  I  noted  at  the  opening  of  thla 
testimony  that  despite  Its  proclamations 
about  getlng  pubUc  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple who  need  It  most,  the  present  Adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  spending  cuts,  return 
to  work,  and  a  weakening  of  federal  stand- 
ards as  Its  prime  goals  in  the  field  of  weUare. 

Let  me  state  firmly  the  belief  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  CathoUc  Charltiee  that 
the  prtme  goal  of  our  welfare  system  must  be 
to  protect,  nurture  and  strengthen  famUy 
life  by  the  guarantee  of  adequate  Income, 
and  the  provision  of  supportive  services.  And 
the  prtme  purpose  of  providing  social  services 
must  not  t>e  to  get  people  off  of  pubUc  in- 
come maintenance  into  meaningful  employ- 
ment, desirable  as  this  la,  but,  again,  to 
atrengthen  family  life. 

We  are  discouraged  at  what  we  obeerre  to 
be  a  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
dismantle  the  federal  protectlona  which  had 
been  buUt  Into  the  financial  aaalstanoa  pro- 
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gram,  by  offering  the  St«t«  great  leeway  In 
determining  and  handling  the  eligibility 
process.  We  fev  a  massive  effort  to  sharply 
cut  the  number  of  people  receiving  public 
assistance — to  cut  off  from  assistance  mil- 
lions of  families  who  are  or  have  been  elig- 
ible, and  who  desperately  need  income  secur- 
ity. We  continue  to  be  concerned  by  what 
we  caUed  In  1970  "the  pernicious  condition 
which  presents  some  parents  with  the  ter- 
rible choice  of  remaining  with  their  family 
and  not  receiving  public  assistance  or  desert- 
ing their  spouse  and  children  so  that  the 
family  can  receive  the  financial  assistance  It 
needs  to  exist." 

We  are  also  very  disturbed  by  efforts  In 
Congress  and  in  HEW  to  substantially  weaken 
the  programs  of  social  service  available  to 
our  citizens,  and  to  tie  social  services  di- 
rectly to  a  "return  to  work"  objective.  The 
most  recent  regulations  on  social  services 
proposed  by  the  Social  and  RehabiUtaUon 
Service  of  HEW  are  grossly  inadequate,  as 
are  the  regulations  recently  finalized  on  eli- 
gibility for  financial  assistance.  Both  will  be 
destructive  of  family  life  In  our  country  and 
hit  especially  sharply  at  the  family  life  of 
poor  people  whose  marriages  are  already  un- 
der great  strain. 

Just  as  the  federal  government  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  minimum  guaran- 
teed assistance  to  the  elderly,  the  blind  and 
the  disabled,  we  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  devise  a  program  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  assume  responsibility  for  income 
maintenance  for  families  in  need.  We  need 
a  public  assistance  program  which  will  not 
weaken  famUy  life  by  making  the  parent  de- 
dependent  on  Income  focused  on  children, 
and  will  not  require  the  father  to  be  absent. 
We  need  federal  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, federal  eligibility  standards,  federal 
minimum  payment  levels,  and  federal  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  observation 
on  the  need  for  the  federal  government  to 
assume  responslbUlty  for  an  adequate  income 
maintenance  program.  We  note  with  interest 
the  tenutlve  proposal  of  the  Administration 
to  provide  a  cash  allowance  to  thoee  whcee 
Incomes  are  Inadequate  to  purchase  or  rent 
housing  In  the  private  housing  market.  We 
do  not  believe  It  would  be  wise  governmental 
policy  to  chop  necessary  Income  maintenance 
programs  into  bits  and  pieces  and  distribute 
them  In  various  areas  of  need  in  this  manner. 
Rather,  except  for  health  Insiirance.  they 
should  be  consolidated  into  one  overall  in- 
come maintenance  strategy  We  would  also 
like  to  place  on  record  our  fear  that  separate 
administration  of  a  cash  allowance  program 
In  the  field  of  hoxislng  would  result  in  Inflated 
rents  in  those  cities  with  low  vacancy  rates. 
We  believe  that  Income  subsidies,  as  essential 
as  they  are,  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  other 
federal  programs  designed  to  stimulate  and 
enlarge  the  housing  supply  in  our  country. 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  federal  Income 
maintenance  program  for  famUles.  we  need 
a  system  of  social  services  which  are  not  part 
of  or  dependent  on  financial  assistance,  and 
which  are  organizationally  and  admimstra- 
ttvely  separated  from  the  financial  assistance 
function  of  government. 

And  In  the  social  service  field  we  need  the 
maintenance  of  a  public-private  partnership. 
The  collaboration  of  the  governmental  and 
voitintary.  non-profit  sectors  In  the  provision 
erf  social  servloes  btm  been  beneficial  to  thoee 
served  and  also  In  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
strong  and  helpful  social  service  system  la 
this  country.  Such  coUaboratlon  manifests 
In  practice  the  democratic  principles  which 
we  all  espouse. 

We  also  need  the  maintenance  of  strong 
and  vital  multl-ptirpose  legal  service  pro- 
grams. The  advances  made  in  recent  years  to 
extend  needed  legal  servlcea  to  the  poor  must 
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be  strengthened.  liegal  serric*  lawyers  should 
not  be  restricted  In  their  activities  any  more 
than  lawyers  are  who  serve  the  more  af- 
fiuent;  legal  service  back-up  centers  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened:  and  the  whole 
legal  service  program  needs  more  adeqiiate 
funding.  The  provision  of  such  a  program  is 
an  Important  complement  to  the  servloes 
neceasary  to  strengthen  family  life  In  the 
United  States. 

TAX  STSTXIC 

In  our  view  the  present  tax  system,  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  combined,  contains 
some  serious  inequities,  and  disincentives 
for  family  life. 

On  the  federal  level,  present  deductibles 
for  family  members  are  insulBclently  large 
to  encourage  family  stabUlty  and  develop- 
ment. The  need  for  more  adequate  deducti- 
bles realistically  reflecting  some  of  the  basic 
costs  Involved  In  rearing  and  educating  a 
famUy,  are  especially  important  now  that 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  population  growth 
rate  in  the  United  States  has  stabilized. 

Some  other  deductibles — notably  the  de- 
ductibUlty  of  interest  payments  in  the  pur- 
chase of  housing — discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  more  afOuent  and  those  who  own  prop- 
erty, while  quite  clearly  discriminating 
against  renters  and  the  bulk  of  the  poor 
famUles  of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  the  health  reeds  of  our  nation's 
families,  particularly  the  marginally  poor 
and  modest  income  families  whose  health 
needs  so  often  go  unmet  because  of  lack  of 
financial  resources,  suggest  the  need  for  the 
complete  deductibility  of  medical  and  dental 
expenses  until  such  time  as  we  develop  a 
universal  health  Insurance  system. 

Also  on  the  federal  level,  in  order  to  relate 
deductibility  more  closely  to  the  concept  of 
an  Income  maintenance  program,  considera- 
tion might  be  given  to  relating  deductible 
amounts  to  Income  levels:  the  lower  a 
family's  income,  the  higher  the  deductible 
per  family  member. 

Finally  on  the  federal  level.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  present  social  security  tax 
system  places  an  inequitable  burden  on 
poorer  wagj  earners  and  families. 

There  are  some  tax  disincentives  on  the 
local  level  which  might  properly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  attention  also.  We  have  In 
mind  particularly  the  present  nature  of  our 
property  tax  system,  as  it  is  especially  bur- 
densome on  some  groups  In  our  population, 
as  It  subsidizes  the  profits  of  slumlords  in 
our  cities,  and  especially  as  Its  administra- 
tion results  in  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
tax  resources  in  the  field  of  education.  I  un- 
derstand that  education  is  properly  a  func- 
tion of  the  states.  There  are  a  number  of 
cases  in  the  Federal  Courts  challenging  the 
present  administration  of  the  property  taxes 
on  the  state  level.  The  evidence  Is  so  over- 
whelming that  the  educational  needs  of 
poorer  families,  and  often  of  minorities,  have 
for  generations  been  sacrificed  In  favor  of 
the  affluent,  that  all  federal  assistance  in  the 
field  of  education  ought  to  be  designed  to 
make  up  for  this  Inequity  until  state  tax 
systems  result  In  an  even  distribution  of 
state  resources  to  meet  educational  needs. 
Secondly,  on  the  sUte  level,  the  con- 
tinuance of  high  rates  of  sales  tax,  partic- 
ularly on  food  and  other  essentials  for  family 
life,  discriminate  by  placing  a  far  heavier 
relative  burden  on  poor  and  moderate  in- 
come families  than  on  the  affluent.  Federal 
tax  poUcy  ought  l)e  devised  to  correct  this 
skew,  and  to  discourage  the  continuance  of 
the  sales  tax.  While  revenue  sharing  has  in 
some  instances  enabled  states  to  consider 
correcting  the  system,  revenue  sharing,  along 
with  reductions  In  the  categorical  programs, 
as  conceived  by  the  present  Administration, 
Is  not  the  answer. 
All  in  all.  we  do  believe  that  attention  to 


the  above  problems  and  cloelng  some  of  the 
glaring  loopholes  in  our  present  tax  law  is 
properly  part  of  a  federal  effort  to  protect 
and  nurture  strong  family  life  in  our 
country. 

BOtraiMC,      EONIMC      Aire      UaSAN      OKVXI.OPI(XMT 

No  one  believes  that  housmg  legislation  in 
the  United  States  has  been  adequate.  But  the 
evident  housing  programs  of  the  current  Ad- 
ministration have  disastrous  Implications  tor 
the  family  life  of  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
middle  income  family.  The  Administration 
declares  moratoriums  and  Impounds  with 
Impunity  and  our  shortage  of  housing  grows 
shorter  still.  At  the  same  time,  the  Adminis- 
tration's overall  economic  policy  encourages 
the  rise  of  Interest  rates  to  levels  unprece- 
dented in  the  nation's  history,  forcing  count- 
less families  Into  a  new  form  of  bondage, 
sharply  increasing  the  cost  of  housing,  and' 
making  homeownership  a  goal  beyond  the 
reach  of  additional  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Obviously  Congress  must  assert  its  will  over 
the  Administration's  reckless  program,  and 
then,  while  ciirrent  programs  continue,  do 
Its  own  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  federal 
housing  programs  of  the  past  25  yean  in 
order  to  devise  a  better  program  which  will 
increase  our  housing  supply  and  substan- 
tially Improve  rural  and  urban  living  for  our 
nation's  families. 

The  Administration  has  one  proposal  which 
interests  us,  and  that  is  to  seek  a  formula 
which  would  space  a  family's  housing  costs 
out  more  evenly  over  its  lifetime  income  ex- 
pectancy. At  the  present  time  the  average 
family's  income  pMks  far  after  its  need  for 
housing  space  peaks,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
disincentive  to  strong  family  life. 

Federal  attention  should  be  Increasingly 
given  to  the  obvious  ways  in  which  zoning 
Is  l)elng  used  on  the  local  level  to  maintain 
and  even  increase  economic  segregation  in 
our  urban  areas.  As  Jobs  expand  to  suburban 
areas,  restrictive  zoning  policies  result  in  the 
Inability  of  poorer  families  to  become  more 
affluent  since  they  are  unable  to  locate  their 
homes  near  Job  growth.  And  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  testimony,  more  adequate  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  systems  are  needed. 
Also  needed  is  a  vigorous  neighborhood  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  to  help  rebuild 
inner  city  areas  and  to  help  maintain  strong 
neighborhood  life  in  our  cities. 

One  other  aspect  of  urban  development 
bothers  us  very  much.  Not  long  ago  Art 
Buchwald  wrote  a  column  which  with  grim 
humor  portrayed  a  coming  pattern  of  re- 
segregation  in  our  cities.  Because  of  income 
disparity,  booming  Inner  city  land  costs,  and 
the  Inadequacy  of  government  aids  to  hous- 
ing rehabUltatlon,  inner  cities  had  become 
white,  surrounded  by  black  suburban  rings. 
The  results  of  the  present  non-policy  are  evi- 
dent even  not  far  from  this  Capitol  buUdlng. 
It  strikes  us  that  there  are  at  least  two 
problems  which  must  be  given  attention  in 
the  development  of  federal  policy  which 
would  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  cities 
and  thereby  strengthen  family  life.  First  of 
all.  ways  mxist  be  found  to  give  the  poorer 
and  moderate  Income  family  the  money  to 
rehabilitate  urban  housing.  Secondly,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  halt  the  grossly  In- 
flated value  of  urban  land  to  Insure  that  In 
our  rapidly  urbanizing  nation  all  of  the  na- 
tion's families  will  be  able  to  have  access  to 
housing  In  our  cities  in  the  fut\ire.  Leaving 
land  costs  to  the  present  patterns  of  specu- 
lation, to  the  supply  and  demand  force 
created  by  thoee  who  have  money  to  invest 
simply  squeezes  the  poorer  families  of  our 
nation  out  of  present  and  future  opportu- 
nity. We  could  cite  from  the  experience  of 
oxir  agencies  around  the  country  family  after 
family  who  has  had  to  move  repeatedly  be- 
cause of  tirban  renewal  or  private  rehabill- 
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tatlon.  and  the  absence  of  any  way  for  the 
poorer  family  to  get  a  stake  In  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  neighborhoods. 

Any  reappraisal  of  the  government's  role 
In  boTislng  and  urban  rehabilitation  must 
rest  on  the  expression  In  the  Housing  Acts 
of  1949  and  1968  that  our  goal  must  be  a  de- 
cent home  in  a  decent  neighborhood  for 
every  family  In  otir  nation.  We  need  to  spell 
out  again  and  provide  the  resources  to  meet 
concrete  numerical  targets  such  as  were  de- 
tailed m  the  1968  Act. 

Let  me  close  my  testimony  with  thanks  to 
you.  Senator  Mondale.  and  to  your  distin- 
guished conferees  on  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Children  and  Youth.  The  attention 
you  are  calling  to  the  effect  of  governmental 
policies  and  programs  on  family  life  is  sorely 
needed.  Our  nation  depends  on  strong  and 
vital  famUles  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  this  fact  Is  more  clearly  recognized 
as  a  matter  of  federal  policy  and  when  all 
federal  policy  initiatives  are  evaluated  with 
their  impact  on  family  life  In  mind. 

Thank  you. 

Statxment  on  Bkhalt  or  thk  National 

CoiTNcn.  or  the  Chu«chis  or  CiotisT 

(By  Rev.  WUltam  H.  Oenne') 

lir.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth,  my 
name  is  WUltam  Oenne'.  I  am  a  staff  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  VSA..  serving  the  Council's 
Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  as  Co- 
ordinator of  Ministries  with  FamUles. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Churches  is  the 
agency  through  which  thirty-two  Christian 
Churches  of  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
traditions  seek  to  cooperate  in  their  various 
nalnlstrles.  Since  Its  organization  In  1950,  the 
CouncU  has  tried  to  carry  forward  the  con- 
cerns of  its  predecessor  organizations  for  the 
strengthening  and  enrichment  of  family  life, 
not  only  In  this  country  but  around  the 
world  as  weU  through  our  overseas  units.  The 
former  Federal  CouncU  of  Churches  created 
Its  Commission  on  Marriage  and  the  Home 
In  1932:  and  ever  since  there  has  been  an 
identifiable  structure  at  this  level  to  repre- 
sent this  concern. 

THX    IMPORTANCE    OF    THK    FAMTLT 

During  these  more  than  forty  years  of 
helping  famUles  help  themselves  we  have 
learned  much  from  the  famUles  we  have 
sought  to  serve.  Strong,  healthy  famUy  life 
does  not  happen  automatically  any  more 
than  we  "fall  Into  love".  Just  as  love  must 
be  nurtured  and  helped  to  grow,  family  life 
must  be  nurtured  by  arduous  effort.  A  grow- 
ing love  and  a  growing  family  life  are  both 
full  of  growing  pains. 

In  1966  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches 
Joined  with  the  Synagogue  CouncU  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  SUtes  Catholic  Confer- 
enoe  in  adopting  "A  Joint  Statement  on 
Marriage  and  Family  Life  in  the  United 
States"  (attached).  This  statement  reads  In 
part: 

"To  help  famUles  develop  foundations  for 
personally  meaningful  and  socially  respon- 
sible behavior,  we  offer  the  following  af- 
firmations on  which  our  historic  faiths  unite. 

"We  l)elleve,  and  unite  In  affirming,  that 
God  .  .  did  create  us  male  and  female  and 
did  establish  families  as  part  of  his  Divine 
Plan 

"We  believe  and  unite  In  affirming  that 
our  sexuality  Is  a  wondrous  gift  from  Ood 
to  be  accepted  with  thanksgiving  and  used 
within  marriage  with  reverence  and  Joy. 

"We  believe  and  unite  In  affirming  that 
our  understanding  of  Oodl  plan  for  mar- 
riage ideally  calls  for  lifelong  commitment 
In  fidelity  to  a  continuing,  supportive  rela- 


tionship In  which  each  partner  helps  the 
other  develop  to  fullest  capacity.  .  .  . 

"We  believe  and  unite  In  affirming  that 
chUdren  are  a  trust  from  Ood  and  that  par- 
enthood Is  a  Joyous,  though  strenuous,  ad- 
venture In  partnership  with  Ood  for  the 
procreation  and  nurturing  of  each  chUd.  .  .  . 

"We  believe  and  unite  In  affirming  that 
famUy  life  is  the  cradle  of  personality  and 
character  for  each  chUd  and  created  an  en- 
vironment for  the  societal  values  of  each 
succeeding  generation  as  weU  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  meaningful  personal  relaticms 
for  each  adult  member  of  our  society.  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  the  famUy  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  society.  It  5ha|>e8  the  attitudes, 
the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  the  values  of  every 
citizen.  .  .  . 

"Therefore,  we  the  major  religious  groups 
In  the  VS.,  Join  In  exploring  all  ways  and 
means  avaUable  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
family  life  In  America  to  the  end  that  each 
person  may  enjoy  fulfillment  In  dignity,  Jus- 
tice, and  peace." 

THE  rAIOLT  AND  TRX  TOTAL  SNVTBONKKNT 

It  is  Within  this  context,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  say  that  the  famUles  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  World  need  a  total  environment, 
both  internal  and  external,  if  l^hese  famUles 
are  to  realize  their  fullest  potential  and  ren- 
der their  greatest  service  to  humanity. 

Because  we  believe  that  every  aspect  of 
life  has  moral  significance,  the  CouncU  has 
had  to  be  concerned  with  every  aspect  of  life 
as  It  either  enhances  or  destroys  the  quality 
of  human  life. 

Therefore,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  has  developed  many  ptollcy  state- 
ments and  programs  to  strengthen  and  en- 
rich famUy  life.  It  has  frequently  supported 
the  objectives  of  proposed  legislation  and 
government  programs  which  woiUd  help  im- 
prove the  total  social  and  cultural  environ- 
ment in  which  famUies  must  live. 

These  policy  statements,  developed  and 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  our  mem- 
ber churches,  do  not  profess  to  speak  for 
every  member  of  those  communions.  They 
do  represent  the  majority  Judgment  of  those 
leaders  who,  working  together  through  the 
National  CouncU,  have  sought  to  relate  the 
moral  insights  of  their  Christian  faith  to  the 
corporate  life  of  our  communities. 

We  cannot.  In  the  time  avaUable  to  us, 
enumerate  all  the  concerns  of  our  common 
life  that  would  have  an  Impact  on  famUy 
life.  Every  effort  to  buUd  international,  eco- 
nomic or  racial  Justice,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  peace,  would,  of  course,  have  a  bene- 
ficial Impact  on  all  of  the  famUles  of  this 
world.  The  elimination  of  racial  and  sexual 
discrimination,  the  achievement  of  a  more 
Just  distribution  of  Income,  the  conversion 
of  our  multi-bUllon  doUar  swords  into  plow- 
shares— these  and  others  are  examples  of 
areas  over  which  Congress  can.  If  it  wUls, 
exert  some  control,  to  the  tangible  benefit 
of  all  f  amlUes. 

Let  me  speak,  however,  to  a  few  concerns 
which  relate  more  q>ecifically  and  directly 
to  famUles — and  to  the  Institution  of  mar- 
riage which  confers  legal  status  on  fam- 
Ules In  our  culture — to  which  this  commit- 
tee might  direct  Its  attention: 

The  condUions  of  marrlaffe 

Since  the  states  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  determine  the  laws  governing  mar- 
riage and  the  dissolution  thereof,  there  Is  a 
hodge-podge  of  fifty-one  Jurisdictions  (in- 
cluding D.C.)  with  differing  legislation  on 
this  matter.  Not  all  states  report  their  sta- 
tistics to  the  federal  bureaus  concerned  with 
such  matters.  This  lack  of  complete  statistics 
Is  a  real  handicap  to  researchers  and  family- 
helping  specialists. 

In    1963   the  National   Council   urged   the 


Senate  to  ratify  the  convention  proposed  by 
the  United  Nations  favoring  free  consent  to 
marriage,  a  minimum  age  for  marriage  and 
the  registration  of  aU  marriages.  To  date  the 
Senate  has  not  taken  action  on  this  matter, 
becaxise,  we  understand,  it  has  not  been  of- 
ficially submitted  by  the  State  Department. 

Such  confusion  and  Inaction  tend  to  Indi- 
cate to  young  people  that  marriage  Is  not  a 
serious  concern  of  legislators.  Any  young 
person  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  mar- 
riage Ucenae  than  It  is  to  get  a  driver's  li- 
cense for  an  automobile.  If  our  govemmenU 
at  all  levels  persist  In  such  a  casual  attitude 
toward  marriage,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  ever  increasing  marital  discord  and  failure. 
Education  for  FamUy  Life 

In  1968  the  same  three  organizations  men- 
tioned before  addressed  themselves  specifl- 
caUy  to  sex  education  as  part  of  the  traimng  L 
for  adult  life  and  responslbillUes  (cf .  The  In-  * 
terfalth  Statement  on  Sex  Education  at- 
tached). While  recognizing  the  primary  re- 
sponalblUty  of  the  home  and  the  distinctive 
responsiblUty  of  the  churches  in  education 
for  an  understanding  of  human  sexuaUty, 
this  statement  recognized  the  responsiblUty 
of  the  schools  and  other  community  agencies 
In  this  important  task. 

Since  the  three  major  faith  groups  are 
united  in  this  concern,  we  would  urge  the 
agencies  of  government  that  have  to  do  with 
education  at  all  levels  to  develop  more  ade- 
quate programs  for  adulthood  and  family 
life.  The  time  for  a  conspiracy  of  sUence  and 
neglect  Is  long  past. 

Education  for  family  living  calls  for  com- 
munity offerings  for  every  age  In  the  life 
cycle  from  pre-natal  educaUon  for  retirement 
and  eventual  death.  Legislation  to  guide  and 
resources  to  actualize  programs  of  education 
for  aU  ages  is  a  necessity  in  our  modem 
society. 

Education  is.  of  course,  an  aspect  of  chUd 
development  and  we  strongly  urge  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  be  directed  toward 
adequate  care  and  education  in  early  chUd- 
hood,  especlaUy  in  those  instances  where 
both  parents  are  working  outside  the  home. 
Health  Care  aiid  Service* 

There  is  a  basic  need  for  adequate  health 
care  in  our  country.  In  addition  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  health  care  services  provided  by 
our  member  churches  in  this  country  and 
overseas,  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches 
has  repeatedly  (1960,  '67,  '71)  spoken  out  for 
a  better  deUvery  system  and  a  more  adequate 
provision  of  health  care  services  In  this 
country.  As  recently  as  1971  It  said: 

"The  General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  VJSJL 
endorses  the  development  of  a  national 
health  system  which  wUl  assiire  quality 
health  care  as  a  right  to  aU  persons  in  an 
accessible,  effective  and  efficient  manner,  with 
a  method  of  funding  which  makes  this  pos- 
sible. It  calls  upon  units  of  the  Council  to 
support  the  achievement  of  his  goal  in  ap- 
propriate ways." 

Adequate  health  services  would  include  not 
only  medical  and  dental  services  but  also 
mental  health  faclUtles,  Including  marital 
and  sexual  therapies  which  are  so  basic  to 
healthy  family  Ufe.  Counseling  and  services 
to  help  families  voluntarily  determine  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  Is  a 
vital  component  of  any  family  health  care 
system  (1961). 

Economic  Supports 
There  seems  to  be  a  mora]  dilenuna  in  the 
most  affluent  nation  in  the  world  having  per- 
sistent pockets  of  poverty  gnawing  at  the 
vitality  of  the  body  politic.  When  we  have 
the  resources  and  are  under  the  moral  im- 
perative to  share  with  the  less  fortunate 
membere  of  our  human  family.  It  seems  as 
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tbou«li  we  ouglit  to  be  able  to  figure  out 
some  ways  to  insure  a  basic  decency  of  life 
for  aU  persons.  In  1968  the  National  Council 
■Utwl: 

.  .  .  the  National  Council  of  Cburchea  en- 
dorses the  concept  and  deelrablllty  of  a  guar- 
anteed Income.  Such  a  program  shovild  meet 
the  foUowLng  criteria: 

(1)  It  should  be  available  as  a  matter  of 
right,  with  need  as  the  sole  criterion  of  eU- 
glbUlty. 

(3)  It  should  be  adeqiute  to  maintain 
health  and  human  decency. 

(3)  It  should  be  administered  so  as  to  ad- 
Just  benefits  to  changes  in  cost  of  living. 

(4)  It  should  be  developed  in  a  manner 
which  will  respect  tne  freedom  of  persons 
to  manage  their  own  lives,  Increase  their 
power  to  choose  their  own  careers,  and  enable 
them  to  participate  In  meeting  personal  and 
community  needs. 

(5)  It  should  be  designed  to  afford  Incen- 
tive to  productive  activity. 

(6)  It  should  be  designed  In  such  a  way 
that  existing  soclaUy  desirable  programs  and 
values  are  conserved  end  enhanced. 

We  recognize  that  the  guaranteed  Income 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  programs  of  full  em- 
ployment and  human  resource  development. 
It  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  socio-economic 
problems  enoountere*  by  th^  family  and  the 
Individual  In  the  course  of  a  life  cycle.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  our  socio-economic  system  works 
Imperfectly.  It  is.  therefore,  the  responslbUlty 
of  society  to  devise  new  Institutions  which 
more  adequately  fulfil  basic  hxunan  rights. 

The  most  dangerous  person  to  any  society 
U  the  one  who  has  no  stake  l;i  It.  When  we 
urge  the  government  to  Insure  the  basics 
of  health  wid  decency,  as  well  as  order  and 
tranquUity.  we  are  reminded  that  these  bene- 
fits should  be  a-aUable  to  all.  Including  our 
native  American  Indians  (1955),  migratory 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  (1951,  1966)  and 
all  Americans  regardless  of  rac-,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin  ( 1966 1 .  Only  as  each  person  Is 
given  visible  and  tar  glble  Interest  In  our  so- 
cial structures  can  they  be  expected  to  work 
for  those  social  structures. 


tlonal  rejection  of  one  or  two  of  the  sensi- 
tive items  on  which  they  comment.  0\ir  only 
plea  Is  that  there  should  be  continuing  dia- 
logue on  the  total  reports,  untu  agreement  Is 
reached  on  many  areas  discussed  In  those  re- 
ports as  they  affect  oiur  national  life. 

These  two  reports  direct  attenUon  to  two 
Important  areas  of  the  total  environment 
that  affects  every  family  and  person  in  Amer- 
lea.  Because  of  many  changes  In  society 
technologicaUy  and  phllosophlcaUy,  parents 
are  frequently  confused  about  their  own 
values  and  consequently  are  xmable  to  share 
with  their  children  clear  bases  for  moral  de- 
cision making.  Parents  and  their  chUdren 
have  been  battered  by  repeated  ware  and 
other  upheavals  so  all  of  us  need  the  help  of 
all  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  all  com- 
munity organizations.  Including  the 
churches.  In  the  painstaking  Job  of  rediscov- 
ering the  basic  moral  values  to  which  we 
need  to  recommit  ourselves. 
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CONCLUSION 

Many  religionists  have  the  feeling  that 
God  Is  at  work  exposing  cynicism  and  arro- 
gance and  reminding  us  that  love,  honor 
honesty  and  a  wlllngness  to  stick  by  one's 
vows,  especially  the  marriage  vows,  are  fun- 
damental to  a  healthy  society. 

We  therefore  applaud  your  committee's 
concern  to  stabUlze,  strengthen  and  enrich 
the  families  of  children  and  youth,  and 
pledge  our  continued  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion as  specific  legislative  proposals  are  de- 
veloped. 


HorrsxNG 

As  far  beck  es  1953,  the  CouncU  expressed 
Its  concern  about  adequate  housing  as  a  ne- 
cessity for  healthy  famlll^.  We  realize  this  Is 
a  ocKnpllcated  question  involving  land,  taxa- 
tion, construction  costs  and  financing  as  well 
as  the  overaU  design  to  enhance  family  living 
Blighted  cities,  "tlcky-tacky"  suburban  de- 
velopments, and  the  deterioration  of  many 
smaller  oommunltleB  all  testify  to  the  need 
for  strenuous  efforts  by  legislative  bodies  to 
Teate  better  ways  of  providing  adequate 
shelter  for  the  families  of  America. 

The  recent  practice  of  encouraging  "urban 
homesteader"  to  rehabilitate  unused  houses 
in  some  <rf  our  cities  seems  to  offer  some 
nope  within  the  American  tradition  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  self  relUnce.  This  and 
many  other  proposals  regarding  land  use 
property  taxation  and  hotislng  and  urban  de-' 
velopment  ought  to  be  a  high  priority  for 
thu  committee.  -»      »-  j   *ui 

Cultural  and  media  environment 
In  the  sub-commlttes  study  of  the  Impact 
of  legislation  and  governmental  policies  on 
.amines,  you  would  do  weU  to  study  the 
reports  of  the  Presidential  Commissions  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future 
and  on  Ob«:enlty  and  Pornography  ThU  U 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  blanket  endorsement 
or  an  the  specific  recommendations  In  those 
two  reports  but  simply  as  an  observation  that 
they  do  addrcM  two  Important  areas  that 
have  an  impact  on  every  person  In  our  land. 
Some  of  'js  fear  that  thcM  r«i>orts  have  been 
rather  quickly  pasMd  br  because  oC  an  emo- 


American  PAMnjEs:  Trends  and  PaxsstjRxs 
(By  Leon  Smith,  director.  Marriage  and  Fam- 
ily Life  Education  for  the  United  Method- 
ist Church) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth  to  take  part 
in  the  hearings  on  "American  PamlUes: 
Trends  and  Pressures." 

At  the  outset,  it  Is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  even  though  I  am  presently  Director  of 
Marriage  and  PanUIy  Ufe  Education  for  The 
United  Methodist  Church.  I  have  not  been 
elected  by  our  more  than  10.000.000  members 
to  represent  them  here  today.  I  come  to  you 
as  an  Individual  professional  concerned  about 
the  well  being  of  the  families  of  this  nation. 
Nevertheless,  I  draw  upon  my  experience  In 
helping  to  draft  official  statements  of  our 
church  concerning  famlUes  and  base  my  re- 
marks on  these  documents,  two  of  which  are 
attached  and  quoted  as  Indicated:  I.  "Social 
Principles  of  The  United  Methodist  Church" 
adopted  by  the  1973  General  Conference  and 
n.  the  "Resolution  on  the  Family"  accepted 
by  that  General  Conference  and  referred  to 
the  churches  for  study. 

nnt,  I  would  like  to  conmiend  you  and 
your  Committee  for  your  concern  for  aU  the 
families  of  this  natlcm.  Then.  I  would  Uke  to 
make  a  few  specific  suggestions  and  offer  a 
framework  of  support  for  your  efforu. 

1.  We  agree  with  your  statement  "that 
nothing  Is  more  Important  to  a  chUd  than  a 
healthy  fanUly"  and  "that  often  too  little 
considerauon  is  paid  to  the  role  of  family  In 
the  prevenuon  and  soluUon  of  children's 
problems." 

Officially  our  church  has  stated  "We  be- 
Ueve  the  family  to  be  the  basic  human  com- 
munlty  through  which  persons  are  nurtured 
and  sustained  in  mutual  love.  responslbUlty 
respect  and  fidelity.  We  urge  social,  economic' 
and  reUglous  efforU  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  famlUes  In  order  that  every  mem- 
ber  may  be  aasUted  toward  complete  person- 
hood."  (I.  p.  7  ) 

a.  Because  of  the  high  value  we  place  on 
fkmilles.  especially  with  regard  to  their  In- 
fluence  on  the  well  being  of  children  and 
youth,  I  believe  it  u  time  that  we  took  the 


1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
seriously  and  reordered  our  national  prlorlUes 
eo  as  to  give  first  place  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  perrons,  for  we  recognize  "that  human 
values  must  outweigh  military  claims  as  gov- 
emmenu  determine  their  priorities."   {I,  p. 

As  a  church  we  have  called  on  our  people 
to  'actively  -vork  to  change  our  national 
prlorlUes  so  that  the  government  addresses 
Itself  more  directly  to  the  human  needs  with- 
in our  society."  (n,  p.  7.)  "A  high  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  rights  and  needs  of 
children."  (n.  p.  6.)  We  beUeve  that  "chli- 
dren  have  the  rights  to  food,  shelter,  clothlne 
and  health  care  as  do  adults,  and  these  rlghSi 
we  affirm  as  theirs  regardless  of  actions  or  in- 
actions of  their  parents  or  guardians."  (i,  p. 

3.  One  effecUve  way  to  Implement  our  basic 
concern  for  children,  youth  and  famlUes  is 
to  estabUsh  a  NaUonal  Institute  for  Families 
whose  chief  officer  would  have  Cabinet  status 
Purpose  of  such  an  Institute  would  be  to 
foster  family  well  being  through  research 
education,  and  action  programs.  As  I  see  it' 
the  Institute  aUo  would  have  the  power  to 
review  aU  governmental  poUcios  affecting 
famlUes  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
proper  authorities  In  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment I  beUeve  we  need  a  National  Institute 
for  FamlUes  to  do  Just  what  this  Committee 
is  doing  m  these  heartngs.  but  to  do  It  on  a 
continuous  comprehensive  basis  and  more  in 
depth  than  can  be  done  in  a  few  days.  Again 
our  church  has  declared  that  social  smjc- 
tures,  including  government,  which  affect 
families  "must  be  under  constant  scrutiny 
ajid  Judgment  to  measure  their  influence  on 
the  family."  (U,  p.  3.) 

4.  As  a  prime  concern  of  the  Institute— or 
of  this  Committee— I  would  urge  major  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  famUy  life  and  sex 
education.  Including  preparation  for 
marriage  and  parenthood— from  headstart 
through  high  school  and  Into  oollege  and 
professional  education.  For  example,  every 
high  school  student  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  it  means  to  be  mairied 
and  to  be  a  parent.  Massive  educational  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  prepare  teachere  for 
these  tasks. 

«.^!^*  "^^*  *^*^"^*=^  supports  public  BchooU 
and  other  agencies  in  programs  of  famUy 
life  and  sex  education"  (U,  p.  6)  As  a 
Church,  "we  support  the  development  of 
school  systems  and  Innovative  methods  of 
education  designed  to  assist  each  child 
Sr'^hVH^  bumanlty.  .  .  All  children  have 
the  right  to  a  fuU  sexual  education,  appro- 

^^m?.  ^v,**l*^  "**«•  °'  development,  that 
utilizes  the  best  educational  techniques  and 
Insights."  (I,  p.  10.)  ^   ""  ""° 

f  Jt^tf  Z!?*'^'  position,  are  baaed  on  the 
ract  that  we  recognize  that  sexuality  U  a 
good  gift  of  God,  and  we  believe  that  persons 
may  be  fully  human  only  when  that  Sn"2 

thech^i't**^.'^'*    **™«»    "y    themSU 
the  church,  and  society."'  Since  "'homoeexuaJs 

^.^  w^   heterosexuals   are   pereons   of 

^^k!  V  *^  !?  *"*'•  **>•»'  human  and  dvU 
rlghu  in«ir«l."  (I,  p.  7-8.)  Further,  we  call 
for  the  enactment  of  clvU  rights  leztela- 
tton  prohibiting  discrimination  becaulT  of 
»exual  orlenutlon  in  employment,  housing 
or  public  accommodations  "  (n   p   a  I       ^ 

6.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween marital  interaction  and  chUd  de^lop- 
ment,  way.  must  be  found  to  support  the 
continuing  enrichment  of  marriage  across 
the  years,  (n.  p.  ».)  Further.  In  terms  of 
marital  and  family  crises,  counseling  services 
must  be  made  available  to  all  our  people 

SpeclflcaUy,  our  national  health  Insurance 
program  must  be  written  so  as  to  include 
mAniace  and  family  oounaellng  as  weU  aa 
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pastoral  oounaellng.  When  Individuals  with 
personal  and  family  problems  seek  counsel- 
ing almost  twice  as  many  turn  to  a  minister 
as  to  a  medical  doctor.  And  more  than  half 
of  them  bring  marriage  and  family  problems. 
When  fees  are  required  for  professional 
marriage  and  family  counseling,  they  should 
be  covered  by  our  national  health  Insurance. 
(I,  pp.  10,  11,  16;  II,  p.  7.) 

6.  ChUdren  and  famUles  are  affected  by 
the  environment  in  which  they  live.  This  In- 
cludes housing  and  community  development. 
"Massive  programs  of  renewal  and  social 
planning  are  needed  to  bring  a  greater  degree 
of  humanization  Into  urban-suburban  life 
styles."  We  "must  Judge  all  programs,  in- 
cluding economic  and  community  develop- 
ment, new  towns,  and  urban  renewal  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  protect  and  enhance 
human  values,  permit  personal  and  political 
involvement,  and  make  possible  nelghor- 
hoods  open  to  persons  of  aU  races,  ages  and 
Income  levels."  (I,  p.  13.) 

7.  We  have  a  special  concern  for  famUles 
living  In  poverty.  ""In  order  to  provide  basic 
needs  such  as  food,  clothing  shelter,  educa- 
tion, health  care  and  other  necessities,  ways 
must  be  found  to  more  equitably  share  the 
wealth  of  the  world  ...  To  begin  to  alleviate 
poverty,  we  support  such  policies  as:  ade- 
quate Income  maintenance,  quality  educa- 
tion, decent  housing.  Job  training,  meaning- 
ful employment  opportunities,  medical  and 
hospital  care,  and  humanization  and  radical 
revisions  of  welfare  programs."  (I,  p.  16.) 

Regarding  migrant  workers,  "we  call  upon 
governments  and  all  employers  to  Insure  for 
migratory  workers  the  same  economic,  edu- 
cational and  social  benefits  enjoyed  by  other 
citizens."  (I,  p.  16.) 

8.  Families  are  acutely  affected  by  mUltary 
service  and  the  disruption  of  family  life  it 
requires.  As  a  church  "we  support  those  In- 
dividuals who  conscientiously  oppose  all  war, 
or  any  particular  war.  and  who  therefore  re- 
fuse to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  We  also 
support  those  persons  who  conscientiously 
choose  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  or  to  ac- 
cept alternate  service."  (I,  p.  19.) 

At  the  present  time  oiu-  government's  at- 
titude against  amnesty  is  dividing  families 
who  could  be  brought  back  together  by 
change  In  governmental  policy. 

9.  ESnployment  and  income  are  basic  to 
famUy  well  being.  Thus  In  the  economic 
realm,  "we  recognize  the  responslbUlty  of 
governments  to  develop  and  Implement 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  life  of  individuals  and 
corporate  entltes.  and  that  Insure  fiUl  em- 
ployment and  adequate  Incomes  with  a 
minlmimi  of  Infiation."  .  .  .  We  believe  pri- 
vate and  public  economic  enterprises  are 
responsible  for  the  social  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, such  as  unemployment  and  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  that  they  should  be 
held  accountable  for  these  coats.  We  sup- 
port measures  that  would  reduce  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few  We  fur- 
ther support  efforts  to  revise  tax  structures 
and  eliminate  governmental  support  pro- 
grams that  now  benefit  the  wealthy  at  the 
expense  of  other  persons  .  .  .  We  believe 
governments  have  the  responsibility,  Ui  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  and  order  under  law,  to 
provide  procedures  that  protect  the  rights 
of  the  whole  society,  as  well  as  those  of  pri- 
vate ownership."   (I,  p.  14-15.) 

10.  Finally,  for  the  office  of  a  framework 
of  support  for  your  efforts  that  goes  bevond 
these  sutemenu  and  beyond  the  chureh 
Itself.  I  would  lUce  to  share  with  you  a  dream 

I  have  a  dream  of  establishing  in  this  na- 
tion a  FamUy  Action  Network  that  will  b*. 
a  membership  organization  of  a  mlUlon  per- 
sons who  are  concerned  about  famUles  and 
Who   want    to   Join    In   action   programs   to 


strengthen  famUy  life  In  this  nation.  In  local 
communities  all  across  this  land  members 
wUl  form  task  forces  to  work  on  partlctUar 
problems  or  issues  affecting  families  where 
they  live.  At  the  national  level  we  wlU  study 
the  structures  of  society  and  help  them 
become  aware  of  their  effect  on  famUles — 
Including  the  mass  media,  business,  educa- 
tion, medicine,  religion,  and  government. 
Specifically,  one  part  of  the  FamUy  Action 
Network  would  be  a  citizen  lobby  for  fami- 
lies. In  such  an  organization.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  you  would  find  support  for  your 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  famUles  of  the 
children  and  youth  you  are  so  concerned 
about,  (n.  p.  7-8.)  Thank  you. 


TxsnifQNT  or  Mb.  Chkis  Hobgood 
(Representing  the  Departments  of  Christian 
Education  and  Church  In  Society  of  the 
Division  of  Homeland  Mimstries  of  the 
Christian  Church — Disciples  of  Christ) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth,  my 
name  Is  Chris  Hobgood.  I  am  pastor  of  the 
First  Christian  Church  in  Alexandria.  Vir- 
ginia. At  this  time  I  am  representing  not 
only  myself,  but  also  the  Departments  of 
Christian  Education  and  Church  In  Society 
of  the'  Division  of  Homeland  Ministries  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 
The  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
Is  a  Protestant  denomination  with  approxi- 
mately 4,500  congregations  and  13  mUllon 
membera  throughout  the  country.  While  this 
statement  is  a  personal  response  of  myself 
and  members  of  these  two  national  pro- 
gram units  of  our  chtirch,  it  does  reflect  the 
thinking  of  a  number  of  persons  who  are 
concerned  with  development  of  both  family 
and  social  or  community  ministries  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  through  channels  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
at  its  various  levels;  local  congregations,  re- 
gional and  national.  Therefore,  this  state- 
ment suggests  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
concerns  and  future  programs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) . 

The  Christian  Chtxrch  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
strongly  affirms  the  central  Importance  of  the 
family  in  the  molding  and  supporting  of 
persons.  We  beUeve  that  It  is  the  famUy 
which  can  and  shovUd  provide  the  basic 
sense  of  personhood  and  self-worth  for  chU- 
dren, as  well  as  security  and  affirmation  for 
youth  and  adults.  To  say  that  the  famUy 
can  and  should  serve  these  functions,  how- 
ever. Is  not  to  suggest  that  It  Is  currently 
doing  so  In  every  Instance.  We  are  deeply 
concerned,  in  fact,  about  the  failure  of  a 
great  many  families  to  serve  these  functions 
of  developing  and  supporting  persons. 

While  we  believe  that  these  famUles — and 
more  p>artlcularly  the  persons  In  ibeee  fam- 
ilies— must  themselves  t>ear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  such  failures  we  maintain  that  the 
culture  In  which  we  live  brings  many  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  these  persons  and  families 
In  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  said  fail- 
ures. Some  of  the  pressures  of  dlvlslveness 
are  primarily  cultural  Many  others  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  the  result  of  governmen- 
tal policies 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  government 
can  pass  laws  and  establish  policies  which 
eliminate  family  failures.  We  do  beUeve.  how- 
ever, that  the  various  governments  under 
which  we  U\'e — local,  state,  federal — can  be 
cognizant  of  the  effect  of  laws  and  poUcles 
upon  families.  More  than  simply  being  aware, 
however,  we  believe  that  government  can  seek 
to  avoid  creating  laws  and  poUcles  which 
negatively  effect  the  ability  of  families  to 
serve  the  functions  of  development  and  sup- 
port of  persons.  In  addition  we  beUeve  that 


govermnent  can  at  times  and  In  some  areas 
take  positive  twjtions  to  support  the  healthy 
functioning  of  families. 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  several  specific 
areas  where  governmental  policy  and/or 
leglalatlon  have  In  the  past,  are  at  present, 
or  can  In  the  future  directly  Unplnge  upon 
Ihn  welfare  and  stabUlty  of  famUles  as  they 
seek  to  serve  these  essential  functions  of 
development  and  support  of  wholesome  per- 
sonhood. Among  the  most  Important  of  these 
areas  are  the  f oUowlng : 

CHOi)   CJUUC    DKVKLOPlfZNT 

As  more  famUles  face  the  situation  of  both 
parents  working  outside  the  home,  or  as 
necessitated  In  growing  numbere  of  one- 
parent  famUles,  we  are  greatly  concerned 
that  satisfactory  chUd  care  and  development 
faculties  be  available  and  accessible.  Such 
faculties  must  be  humane  and  complemen- 
tary to  the  famUles'  Individual  life  styles. 
Since  life  styles  and  needs  vary,  facilities 
must  vary  in  their  functions  and  goals. 
Rather  than  neutralize  the  slgnlflcance  of 
the  famUy,  as  some  have  said  Is  the  danger 
of  such  faculties,  effective  chUd  develop- 
nient  programs  should  reinforce  the  values 
Inherent  In  the  family  whUe  enabling  the 
chUd  to  develop  progressively  through  effec- 
tive Instruction  and  activities.  Oovernmental 
support  must  be  avaUable  to  private  agen- 
cies which  attempt  to  provide  such  services. 
It  may  also  be  that  the  government  Itself 
may  at  times  and  In  certain  places  be  obU- 
gsted  to  provide  such  services  We  beUeve 
that  the  ChUd  Develc^ment  Act  (S.  3007) 
was  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  very 
much  regret  its  veto  by  President  Nlion  We 
hope  that  similar  legislation  wUl,  after  care- 
fia  study,  be  enacted  In  the  very  near  future. 

We  see  such  legislation  as  not  divisive 
of  the  famUy  but  as  supportive  of  Individual 
persons  In  their  own  growth.  Satisfactory 
child  care  faculties  can  be  supportive  of  the 
famUy  as  they  provide  extended  famUy  rela- 
tionships whUe  encouraging  individual  fam- 
Uy members  to  work  for  their  development 
and  effectiveness  as  parents  and  famUv  mem- 
bers. The  avaUabUity  of  standard  chUd  care/ 
development  centers  can  serve  to  relieve  ten- 
sions and  fnistratlons  which  may  exist  In 
theU-  absence.  With  these  goals  In  mind, 
therefore,  we  afllrm  the  need  for  faculties 
which  are  flexible,  open  to  and  supportive 
of  parental  Involvement,  and  soundly  baaed 
In  principles  of  developmental  psychology. 
HiritAN  sxxvusrr 

We  believe  that  the  government  has  a  re- 
sponslbUlty to  be  a  resource  and  an  advocate 
in  the  area  of  human  sexuality  It  must  be 
a  resource  In  providing  Information  and 
services  to  persons  and  famlUes  for  the  task 
of  sound  education  to  sexuality.  WhUe  we 
afllrm  that  the  schools  and  the  churr:hes  have 
a  responslbUlty  In  sex  education  we  main- 
tain that  It  U  ultimately  the  task  of  the 
famUy.  and  particularly  the  parents,  to  pro- 
vide such  education.  We  find,  however,  the 
parents  are  frequently  Ul^equlpped  for  this 
task,  and  it  Is  In  providing  Information  and 
resources  for  them  that  the  government  may 
be  well  equipped. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  InformatloD 
and  counseling  in  birth  control  must  be 
avaUable  to  parents  and  potential  parent*. 
Such  a  service— which  may  well  include  dis- 
semination of  birth  control  devices  and  abor- 
tion counseling  and  referral — could  prevent 
many  unhappy  famUy  sltuaUons  and  ne- 
glected ChUdren.  Both  of  these  goals  could 
be  Implemented  by  the  CoDgraas  by  adding 
provisions  for  these  service*  to  future  legis- 
lation that  provides  federal  «T<»rti-t^ti  ajctat- 
anoe  for  clinics,  hospitals,  etc 

As  an  advocate  the  government  must  sup- 
port the  right  of  women  to  eqxial  oppor- 
tunity.   The    passage    of    the    Equal    Rights 
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Amendment  to  tb«  United  States  Conxtltn- 
tlon  te  »  logical  first  step  In  this  direction, 
followed  by  vigorous  enforcement  of  its  pro- 
visions. In  this  way  all  persons  may  have 
opp<»tunlty  to  find  fulfillment  for  them- 
selves as  persons.  Even  without  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  however,  the  govern- 
ment can  provide  support  for  women  in  their 
struggle  for  equality  of  opportunity. 

MASS     MKSIA 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  mass  media,  and  especially  televi- 
sion, on  families.  We  regret  the  general  lack 
of  substantive  material  found  In  moet  com- 
mercial programing.  We  are  concerned  about 
stereo-typical  pictures  of  families  which  give 
little  support  to  viewing  families  In  their 
struggle  for  a  meaningful  life  together.  We 
deplore  the  very  low  quality  of  so-called 
children's  programing  on  commercial  televi- 
sion, with  Its  major  faults  of  banality  and 
glorification  of  violence.  Even  more  do  we 
deplore  the  natiire  and  constancy  of  adver- 
tising which  seeks  to  use  children  as  tools 
In  consumer  warfare.  The  licensing  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shoxUd  be  reviewed,  so  that  quality 
programing,  and  not  political  harassment, 
becomes  the  criterion  for  licensing. 

THX    KCONOMT 

The  affect  of  the  present  state  of  the  econ- 
omy on  families  Is  of  concern  to  vis.  As  tn- 
fiatlon  continues  we  see  more  evidence  of 
parents  seeking  to  work  more  hours  apart 
from  their  families  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
prices.  Furthermore,  with  the  vast  discrep- 
ancies In  income  level  between  various  fam- 
ilies, we  are  particularly  concerned  about 
what  these  discrepancies  say  to  out  chUdren 
and  youth  about  equality  of  opportunity. 
Children  in  lower  Income  families,  especially 
If  they  are  also  minorities,  know  very  well 
that  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  hollow 
phrase  when  their  parents  are  unable  to  find 
work,  or  can  find  only  low-paying  Jobs,  or 
must  work  at  two  or  three  Jobs  In  order  to 
provide  bare  essentials.  We  question  an  eco- 
nomic system  that,  increasingly,  favors  the 
very  affluent  and  where  even  the  middle 
class,  like  the  poor,  are  unable  to  fxinctlon 
with  much  equality. 

WTUULX    LXCI8UITXON 

Persons  and  families  receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance must  have  the  same  opportunities 
to  enjoy  a  meaningful  family  life  as  those 
who  are  more  fortunate.  Particularly  does 
this  refer  to  families  receiving  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  support.  Such  legislation 
must  provide  for  adequate  time  for  the  fam- 
ily to  be  together  as  well  as  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  need  for  satisfactory  child 
care  facilities  at  times.  Furthermore,  present 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grant  levels  tend 
to  keep  families  In  poverty  and  therefore  are 
a  disservice  both  to  the  families  and  to  the 
nation. 

wf  Tt«»   A>n>    orvoacx 

We  are  distressed  at  the  growing  divorce 
rate,  but  do  not  feel  that  the  answer  U  to  be 
found  In  strengthening  divorce  laws.  In  fact, 
we  support  the  growing  trend  toward  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  "no-faulf  divorce 
law*  which  we  believe  frequently  lessen  the 
tension  and  hostility  Involved  in  many  di- 
vorce actions.  We  are  more  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  strengthening  shovild  come  at 
the  other  end,  that  Li.  In  marriage  laws.  We 
woTild  urge  consideration  being  given  to  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  laws  governing  marriage 
which  might  require  more  thought  being 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  commitment  be- 
ing made  than  t>  presently  the  case.  The 
time  may  well  have  come  when  the  federal 
levels  needs  to  take  an  active  role  in  effective 
marriage  laws.  With  the  mobUlty  of  onr  so- 
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clety  the  differences  between  states'  Uws  be- 
come Increasingly  counter-productive.  We 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's enacting  marriage  laws,  but  we  do  feel 
it  could  take  the  Initiative  in  encouraging 
the  coordination  of  states'  laws. 

ICXMTAI.    HXALTH 

The  other  major  point  at  which  re^onse 
to  the  growing  divorce  rate  might  be  made 
Is  In  the  support  and  strengthening  of  men- 
tal health  services.  We  regret  the  recent  cut- 
back In  federal  support  to  mental  health 
and  counseling  services.  Such  support  must 
be  Increased,  both  as  a  preventive  measure 
and  as  a  reconciling  force  In  marriage  and 
family  breakdown.  Marriage  and  family 
counseling  services  are  greatly  needed  for 
families  of  aU  economic  levels,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  must  be  made  a  pri- 
ority. 

rAICLT    STASnjTT 

At  several  points  we  find  governmental 
policy  and  legislation  working  against  op- 
portunities for  family  togetherness  and  sta- 
bility. ParUcularly  U  this  true  In  regard  to 
the  government  as  employer  or  as  govern- 
ment policy  affects  private  employers.  Em- 
ployment conditions  which  require  frequent 
and/ or  long-term  separation  of  the  employee 
from  his  or  her  family  should  be  avoided 
whenever  possible.  When  travel  is  necessi- 
tated, compensation  should  be  provided 
either  for  the  family  to  accompany  the  em- 
ployee or  compensatory  time  off  should  be 
available  to  the  employee.  Opportunities  for 
families  to  be  with  employees  on  the  Job  site 
should  bo  made  available  whenever  possi- 
ble. Frequent  moves  from  community  to 
community  should  be  avoided  whenever  pos- 
sible to  enable  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  roots  In  a  community.  Persons  in 
prison  should  be  much  more  accessible  to 
familial  visits  both  In  frequency  and  dura- 
tion. Many  other  changes  which  provide  op- 
portunity for  family  togetherness  could  also 
be  implemented. 

In  conclusion  we  re-afllrm  our  belief  In  the 
essential  Importance  of  the  family  In  devel- 
oping and  supporting  persons.  We  trust  that 
the  government  shares  a  slmUar  belief  and 
will  work  to  enable  the  family's  functioning 
effecUvely.  Perhaps  a  "famUy  Impact  state- 
ment" accompanying  new  leglslaUon,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Mondale,  would  be  helpfxil 
In  alerting  persons  to  Implications  for  fam- 
ilies. Whatever  the  recommendations  from 
this  sub-committee  may  be,  we  fervently  hope 
that  they  will  be  supporUve  of  the  family 
In  both  specific  and  general  ways. 

Thank  you. 


Toward  a  National  Paiolt  Pouct 
1  By  Andrew  BUllngsley,  Ph.  D.,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs,  professor  of  socicriogy 
Howard  University) 

The  author  of  this  paper,  Andrew  BUllngs- 
ley, has  been  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  since  1970. 
He  was  previously  Assistant  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Welfare  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

He   Is   the   author   of   "Black   Families   In 
White  America"    (Prentice  Hall,    1068)    and 
•Children  of   the   Storm"    (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovlch,  1972). 

A  native  of  Birmingham,  Alabama  and  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  Dr.  BllllngBley  did 
his  early  college  work  under  the  OJ.  Bill  of 
Rights  at  Hampton  Institute  In  Virginia. 
Later  he  completed  a  degree  In  political  sci- 
ence at  Orinnell  College  In  Iowa,  and  subee- 
quently  obtained  advanced  degrees  In  the 
social  sciences  at  the  University  of  Michigan 


and  at  Boston  University.  He  earned  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  Florence  HeUer  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  In  Social  WeUare  at 
Brandela  University  in  1984  where  he  wrote 
an  award-winning  dlssertaUon  on  the  pro- 
fessional and  organizational  context  for  child 
welfare  services. 

Dr.  BUllngsley  Is  married  to  the  former 
Amy  Loretta  Tate  who  U  active  in  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  ColumbU  Public  Schools  where  their  two 
daughters,  Angela  and  Bonlta  are  students. 

TOWAKO  a  national  rAMILT  POLICT 

Introduction 
Mr.  Chairman,  please  permit  me,  first  to 
commend  this  Committee  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who  have 
decided  to  give  concerted  attention  to  the 
needs  for  federal  guidance  and  action  de- 
signed  to  enhance  the  well-being  of  chU- 
dren within  the  context  of  their  famUies  It 
is  an  area  of  our  national  lUe  which  has  been 
long  neglected  with  very  grave  consequences 
to  the  development  of  chUdhood  and  family 
life  anaong  aU  segments  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation and  most  especiaUy  among  the  low 
and  nUddle  income  sectors  and  among  those 
ethnic  groups  who  have  faced  historic  pat- 
terns of  racial  discrimination. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  Subcommittee  is 
conducting  a  series  of  Inveetlgatlons  de- 
signed to  help  clarify  the  role  of  govern- 
mental policies  In  the  development  of  strong 
famUles  "on  the  premise  that  nothing  is 
more  Important  to  a  chUd  than  a  healthy 
famUy,  and  on  the  belief  that  often  too  little 
consideration  is  paid  to  the  role  of  the  fam- 
Uy In  the  prevention  and  solution  of  chU- 
dren's  problems."  This  is  a  concern  which  I 
have  held  for  some  time  and  by  professional 
training,  systematic  research,  observations 
as  a  citizen  and  famUy  member,  I  have  come 
to  the  belief  that  among  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  nation  at  this  time  Is  a  concerted  na- 
tional policy,  augmented  by  new  legislation 
which  wUl  give  priority  and  coherence  to 
national,  regional  and  local  efforts  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  reverse  the  prea- 
ent  trends  toward  the  disintegration  of  fam- 
Uy life  and  to  enhance  both  the  structur>» 
and  the  functioning  of  famUles  In  the  nation 
both  for  the  sake  of  their  members,  especially 
their  ChUdren,  and  for  the  contribution  a 
strong  and  viable  famUy  lUe  can  make  to 
strengthening  the  social  and  moral  fabric 
of  other  major  Institutions  and.  Indeed  the 
nation  Itself. 

As  a   social   scientist   and   as  an  educator 
concerned  about  the  development  of  values 
and   social    structures   which   bring   out   the 
best,  most  creative  and  humanistic  charac- 
teristics of  people,  I  am  often  appalled  at 
the  manner  In  which  the  nation  assigns  pri- 
orities to  the  various  aspects  of  our  national 
life.  WhUe  we  often  give  lip  service  to  the 
importance  of  famUles.  asserting  from  time 
to  time  that  the  famUy  la  the  most  Impor- 
tant Institution  among  ua  and  is  the  bul- 
wark of  our  culture  and  society,  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  nation's  resources  and  attention 
bespeak  otherwise.  This  problem  of  misplaced 
priorities  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  In  an  appearance  he  made  before  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  as  early  as  1967.  "I  think  the 
budget  is  about  as  good  an  index  of  the  pri- 
ority society  gives  various  problems  as  one 
can  find.  Out  space  program  and  the  Vietnam 
war  have  budgetary  supports  which  Indicate 
tremendous    seriousness.     Our    anti-poverty 
programs  have  budgetary  indications  of  sec- 
ondary, tertiary,  peripheral  prloritlea,  and  I 
dont  think  that  we  will  solve  the  problems 
of  our   Inner  cities   by   relegating  them   to 
p>erlpheral    priorities."    All    of    us    must    be 
gratefiU  that  our  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam  War  has  finally  been   brought   to  an 


end.  Yet  the  cessation  of  bostUitles  seems  to 
have  made  no  impact  whatever  on  the 
budgetary  priorities  of  the  nation. 

Indeed,  when  Daniel  P.  Moynlhaa  was 
Counselor  to  the  President,  he  warned  us 
publicly  that  the  end  of  the  war  would  bring 
no  appreciable  Increase  In  budgetary  sup- 
[>ort  for  social  programs  of  a  domestic  nature. 
The  government,  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  citizens,  seems  In- 
capable of  redirecting  the  vast  economic  re- 
sources devoted  to  war  and  war-related 
activities  in  order  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  ChUdren  and  their  famUies  who  are 
certainly  the  nation's  greatest  resource  for 
the  future. 

When  we  speak  of  enhancing  famUy  life 
as  a  major  goal  of  federal  policies.  It  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  budgetary  allocations, 
federal  spending  or  welfare  payments.  The 
matter  is  much  more  complicated,  complex 
and  Intricate.  A  famUy  Is  viable.  In  our  view, 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  able  to  maintain  its 
physical,  social  and  psychological  Integrity, 
meet  the  Instrumental  and  expressive*  needs 
of  its  members  young  and  old,  and  meet  the 
requirements  which  society  places  on  aU 
famUy  groups.  This  is  the  definition  of  a 
healthy,  weU-functionlng  family.  FamUy  vl- 
abUlty,  then,  is  a  much  more  Important  con- 
cept than  famUy  stabUity  which  refers 
simply  to  staying  together.  The  abUlty  of  a 
famUy  to  meet  this  test  of  viabUity  depends 
quite  heavUy  on  Its  base  of  economic  se- 
curity, housing  and  health  care,  the  quality 
of  its  education  and  the  support  from  gther 
major  segments  of  the  larger  society.  It  de- 
pends, also,  on  a  host  of  other  factors  all 
of  which  are  amenable  to  social  policies  at 
the  national  level. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
very  ably  chaired  by  Congresswoman  Martha 
Griffiths,  we  have  set  forth  our  conception  of 
t!ie  requirements  of  viable  famUy  life  as  fol- 
lows: What  the  average  man  desires  and 
needs  are  (1)  a  good  Job,  (2)  a  good  home, 
(31  good  health,  (4)  a  good  education  for  his 
chUdren  and  (5)  friendly  relations  with  his 
neighbors.  To  the  extent  that  men  have  these 
resources  avaUable  to  them,  their  famUy  life 
will  be  strong,  stable  and  secure  and  they  wUl 
function  very  well  Indeed  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  members  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  larger  society. 

The  manner  in  which  famUy  functioning 
Is  influenced  by  social  policies  and  social 
forces  outside  the  family  Itself  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  diagram  taken  from  Black 
Families  in  White  America.  In  this  book,  my 
wife  and  I  have  described  a  social  systems 
approach  to  the  study  of  famUy  life.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  famUy  is  a  dependent  unit  of 
the  larger  society,  highly  influenced  by  the 
policies  and  operations  of  these  major  seg- 
ments or  systems  of  that  society.  These  sys- 
tems have  both  a  direct  influence  on  famUy 
functioning  and  an  indirect  Influence 
through  their  Interrelatedness  with  each 
other.  Thus  while  family  vlatoUity  can  be  en- 
hanced by  strong  economic  support — a  good 
Job  at  an  adequate  income,  by  adequate,  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  and  by  effective  educa- 
tion, it  Is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that 
these  systems  are  themselves  highly  inter- 
related and  Interdependent.  All  are  necessary 
and  neither  Is  sufficient  In  Itself  to  produce 
and  sustain  viable  famUles.  The  communi- 
cations media,  for  example,  have  both  direct 
and  indirect  influence  on  family  life  In  the 
values  they  portray,  the  resources  they  pro- 
vide   as    well    as    their    teaching    potential. 


*  Instrumental  needs  are  those  basic  needs 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Expressive 
needs  are  needs  for  satisfactory  relatiouships 
Including  tender  love  and  care. 
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This  Industry  has  not  yet  lived  up  to  Its  po-* 
tentlal  for  the  enhancement  of  famUy  life. 
Indeed,  If  we  single  out  television  as  an  ex- 
ample, both  public  and  private,  the  per- 
formance Is  as  disappointing  as  the  p>otentlal 
Is  great. 

In  order,  then,  to  utUlze  the  resources  of 
ail  these  major  segments  of  our  national  life, 
to  enhance  famUy  functioning  we  need  a 
national  famUy  policy. 

Elements   of   a   national   family   policy 

A  national  famUy  policy  Initiated  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  designate  the 
famUy  unit.  In  all  its  variety  of  structure  and 
forms,  growing  out  of  the  cultural  pluralism 
of  the  society  and  the  varied  and  changing 
value  systems,  as  the  moet  Important  unit 
in  society.  We  sometimes  say  that  the  famUy 
Is  the  most  Important  unit  in  society  today, 
but  there  ts  no  national  policy  or  commit- 
ment to  that  view. 

Thus,  a  host  of  other  tinits  turn  out  to 
be  more  important  In  the  sense  that  they 
get  more  attention,  protection,  admiration 
and  support  from  the  national  society  than 
do  famUies. 

The  designation  of  the  famUy  unit  as  the 
most  Important  unit  In  society  would  require 
a  national  commitment  to  use  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  at  all 
levels  and  the  private  sectors  of  society  as 
well,  to  enhance  the  functioning  of  families. 
It  may  well  be  advisable  that  each  of  the 
major  governmental  functions,  agencies,  de- 
partments and  programs  should  be  evaluated 
according  to  their  Impact  on  famUy  life. 
They  shoxUd  then  be  reconceived,  redesigned, 
budgeted  and  administered  In  ways  specif- 
ically calculated  to  enhance  the  functioning 
of  famUies.  Many  of  these  agencies  and  pro- 
grams now  have  the  opposite  effect.  Such 
policy  would  require  a  conception  of  ade- 
quate, optimum  and  satisfactory  famUy 
functioning. 

If  the  family  in  all  its  variety  Is  viewed 
as  a  subsystem  of  the  larger  society,  then 
the  enhancement  of  the  functioning  of  fam- 
ily life  is  a  responslbUity  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety more  than  of  the  individual  memt>ers 
of  the  family.  This  Is  a  hard  concept  for 
Americans  to  grasp.  We  are  so  indlvlduallstlo 
in  our  value  system,  so  prone  to  blame  the 
victim,  so  laissez-faire  in  our  conception  of 
collective  responslbUity,  and  so  hostUe  to- 
ward people  who  seem  to  be  poor,  weak,  and 
relatively  helpless. 

Yet  these  approaches  and  programs  grow- 
ing out  of  these  approaches  have  not  solved 
the  problems  confronting  famUy  life  In  the 
nation  today,  and  they  do  not  seem  likely  to 
do  so.  Viewed  In  the  context  of  a  creature  of 
society  and  a  dependent  unit  of  the  larger 
society,  it  becomes  fairly  clear  what  the 
priorities  are  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
functioning  of  famUies  In  this  society.  Meas- 
ures designed  to  enable  the  famUles  to  main- 
tain their  vlabUlty,  that  Is  to  say  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  their  members,  especially 
their  youngest  members,  must  emanate  from 
the  most  Important  systems  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety with  a  bearing  on  family  life.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  economic  system,  the 
systems  of  housing,  health  care  and  educa- 
tion. Others  are  important  too.  but  these  are 
critical.  And  whUe  all  these  systems  are  In- 
terrelated, a  priority  must  be  given  to 
changes  In  the  way  the  economic  system 
functions  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families. 

One  measure  of  the  level  of  economic  secu- 
rity of  American  fanilUes  Is  suggested  by  the 
following  data.  The  Labor  Department  has 
estimated  that  an  urban  famUy  of  four  mrm- 
hen  In  order  to  afford  a  modest  standard 
of  living  needs  an  annual  income  in  1970 
of  at  least  •13,132.  We  also  know  that  half 


of  all  American  famUies  earned  less  than 
that.  These  famUles  are  especlaUy  vulnerable. 
Furthermore,  the  Labor  Department  esti- 
mated that  In  order  to  manage  weU  that 
same  famUy  would  reqiUre  an  annual  Income 
of  •18,&45  per  year.  And  we  know  that  three 
fourths  of  all  Anaerlcan  famUles  had  incomes 
less  than  $15,000  In  1970. 

And  if  we  consider  the  Labor  Department's 
lower  budget  of  $7,183  barely  enough  to  keep 
the  famUy  together,  we  must  observe  that 
nearly  a  third  of  aU  American  famUies  can- 
not sustain  themselves  at  an  acceptable  level 
of  economic  well-being,  health  and  decency. 
In  my  view  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  base  a 
national  famUy  policy  on  a  level  of  economic 
security  less  than  the  Labor  Dep>artment's 
Intermediate  budget  based  as  It  is  on  a  very 
sophisticated  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of 
living.  A  poUcy  based  on  present  conceptions 
of  poverty  levels  would  be  self-defeating.  A 
disproportionate  share  of  the  national  re- 
sources must  be  devoted  to  the  most  dis- 
advantaged peculations  In  the  nation. 
Otherwise,  it  wUl  be  difficult  to  ever  solve 
the  nation's  social  problems. 

Presently  the  major  national  programs  de- 
signed to  reflect  a  basic  commitment  to  the 
famUy  are  the  welfare  programs  growing  out  ^ 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1933  as  revised  ^ 
by  successive  Congresses.  The  moet  notable 
of  these  programs  Is  the  program  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  chUdren. 
This  and  related  programs  have  had  enor- 
mous benefits  to  recipients.  In  the  ten  years 
between  1960  and  1970,  the  nujnber  of  re- 
cipients In  this  program  rose  from  3.4  mU- 
Uon  to  more  than  10  million.  In  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  studies  of  welfare,  Henry 
Cohen  has  observed  that  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  In  1961,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  public  assistance 
doubled  and  that  two-thirds  of  this  increase 
occurred  since  President  Nixon  took  office 
In  January  of  1969. 

Despite  its  popularity  with  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  this  public  assistance 
approach  has  a  number  of  glaring  problems 
for  effective  famUy  functioning.  First,  the 
level  of  assistance  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
famUies  to  move  out  of  poverty.  Second.  It 
Is  not  provided  to  famUy  units,  but  to  in- 
dividuals and  thus  has  some  inherent  antl- 
famUy  consequences.  In  more  than  half  the 
states,  even  to  this  day,  it  is  necessary  that 
men,  husbands  and  fathers  leave  their  fam- 
Uies by  death,  desertion,  divorce  or  separa- 
tion In  order  for  the  chUdren  and  their 
mother  to  receive  assistance.  Third.  In  Its 
manner  of  eligibUity,  administration  and 
supervision  It  provides  anti-work  incentives 
which  further  erode  the  stabUity  of  famUy 
life.  In  most  states  any  earned  income  re- 
sults In  a  net  loss  or  support.  Fourth,  the 
value  context  within  which  aid  is  adminis- 
tered and  viewed  In  the  country  perpetuates 
negative  attitudes  toward  and  negative  def- 
initions of  poor  and  needy  people  thus  strik- 
ing at  the  foundations  of  pride  and  dignity 
which  are  necessary  Ingredients  of  strong 
famUy  life.  When  Professor  Kenneth  Clark 
testified  before  a  Senate  Committee  In  1967. 
he  argued  against  a  simplistic  economic 
solution  that  ignored  the  complexities  of  hu- 
man existence.  He  said.  "I  think  if  you  were 
to  give  every  poor  family  $5000  now.  the  way 
welfare  Is  administered,  it  Is  my  personal 
opinion  that  this  would  not  affect  one  lota 
the  observable  pathologies  of  the  slums.  I 
think  the  way  welfare  is  administered.  It 
seems  to  be  calculated  to  dehuntanlae  peo- 
ple, to  make  them  see  themselves  as  un- 
worthy." Finally,  Its  unevenneas  of  le\-els  In 
locally  administered  programs  and  the  gross 
inequities  which  result  make  for  hardships 
and  feelings  of  relative  deprivation  and  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  recipients  and 
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potential  recipients  and  political  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  more  favored  Jvirlsdictlons. 
Professor  Charles  Hamilton  has  recently 
conducted  studies  which  show  that  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  welfare  payments  are  not  the 
poor  recipients  but  other  sectors  of  society. 
In  his  study  Professor  Hamilton  observed 
that  the  large  sums  of  money  paid  out  In  the 
present  forms  of  welfare  move  very  rapidly 
from  the  hands  of  the  poor  to  the  hands  of 
the  not-so-poor,  and  in  fact  they  move  very 
rapidly  from  the  core  of  the  urban  city  to 
the  suburbs.  He  concludes: 

"The  money  comes  Into  the  Black  commu- 
nities, to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  but  It  goes  right  out.  It  Is  paid  out  to 
absentee  landlords,  to  exploitative  mer- 
chants, to  credit  gougers  and  loan  sharks. 
The  people  we  tradltlonp.Uy  call  'welfare 
recipients'  are,  in  fiu:t,  really  conduits.  They 
conduct  money  from  one  segment  of  the 
economy  (the  public  sector)  to  another  (the 
private  sector).  The  real  welfare  recipients 
are  those  people  who  prey  on  the  conduits 
e\er>-   welfare-check   day." 

Little  wonder  then,  that  the  American 
people,  the  dominant  majority  would  rather 
keep  the  present  system,  corrupt  as  tt  Is, 
than  to  make  any  major  reforms  in  It. 

It  Is  In  part  because  of  these  critical  limi- 
tations of  public  assistance  and  partly  be- 
cause of  Its  mounting  size  and  costs"  that 
the  most  far-reaching  reforms  so  far  ad- 
vanced were  put  forward  under  the  sponsor- 
Bhip  of  President  Nixon  for  the  development 
of  a  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  replace  the 
Aid  to  PamlUea  with  Dependent  Children 
plan.  The  PamUy  Assistance  Plan  (PAP)  was 
debated  In  the  Congress,  but  not  passed.  It 
had  several  features  which  made  It  an  out- 
standing advance  over  APDC.  First,  it  pro- 
vided uniform  rules  of  ellglbUltv  throughout 
the  nation.  Second,  it  provided  a  floor  of 
guaranteed  Income  for  each  family.  Third 
assistance  would  be  available  on  the  basis  of 
need  providing  only  that  there  was  at  least 
one  chUd  present.  Thus  families  headed  by 
men  who  are  unemployed,  men  who  work 
but  who  earn  less  than  the  level  provided  by 
the  assistance  plan  as  weU  as  families  headed 
by  women  would  all  be  eligible.  There  would 
be  no  requirement  for  the  father's  absence 
m  order  to  become  eligible.  Each  of  these 
family  types  would  be  treated  equally.  Ad- 
ditlonaUy,  It  provided  that  day  care  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  working  mothers 
based  on  their  ability  to  pay. 

These  features  are  absent  from  present  pro- 
grams and  while  representing  a  significant 
social  advance  with  enormous  consequences 
for  the  strengthening  of  famUy  life  among 
very  poor  populations,  they  were  also  among 
the  more  controversial  features  of  PAP.  par- 
ticularly Its  proposed  support  for  families  of 
the  working  p>oor.  JYom  the  point  of  view  of 
family  strengthening  features,  there  were 
three  major  limitations  of  the  PAP.  First, 
the  level  of  assistance  was  rtlll  not  high 
enough  to  bring  families  out  of  poverty  The 
average  assistance  of  $2400  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four  with  no  additional  income 
seemed  hardly  adequate  to  t.he  conditions  of 
modem  urban  life.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
northern  urban  states  already  provide  levels 
of  assistance  higher  than  that. 

A  second  limitation  of  FAP  was  Its  uneven 
treatment  of  the  local  Junsdlctlrn.'.,  and  if 
uneven  provision  of  relief  for  heavily  taxed 
states  In  the  urban  north  and  west.  Still  a 
third  limitation  of  PAP  was  Its  inclu.^lon  of 
a  provision  fcr  mandatory  work  on  the  part 
of  mc-.hers  of  young  children,  with  no  spScl- 
flcatlon  that  a  minimum  wage  be  paid  or 
that  suitable  employment  be  available  or 
that  the  mothers  be  able  to  freely  choose 
occupatlor-s.  So,  the  strongest  features  of 
PAP   which  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
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family  life  were  severely  comproml5«d  by  Its  requires  an  Income  for  a  famllv  of  fo,.,  .«  .v. 
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employment.  A  second  requisite  is  a  program  ^^^^  would  be  no  mandatory  work  reqvlre- 

of  famUy  economic  supports  for   those   not  ™*'^*-  ^  breakdown  in  the  level  of  assistance 

able  to  earn  enough  to  move  out  of  poverty.  P''°'lded  In  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  foUow- 

Familles  function  better  and  they  can  take  '^ '^**''*- 

mea..lngful  Jobs  for  the^ults  In  the  family  '^"""^  °'  '°'"''  ''"'°'*'^  "''  ^0  JIO.OOO 

Illness,  crime  and  other  forms  of  maladaptive  ~                                     " 

behavior  go  up  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rise  c 

m  econonuc   insecurity  and  unemployment.  ** ^'•*''' 

Economists   suggest    tbat    full    employment 

would  reduce  unemployment  at  any  partlc-      " J5  000 

lUar  time  to  around  three  to  four  percent,      u'ooo ?  nS 

It  now  hovers  around  six  percent  according      jejooo 5  ooo 

to  government  figures  whlcb  underestimate  ».'ooo"!;";!'';       S^OOO 

"hidden  unemployment"  by  at  least  fifty  per-      J'O.OOO 5,000 

cent.  And  for  most  of  the  years  since  the 

Korean  War,  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  According  to  a  Oallup  Poll  conducted  m 

Buck  community  have  exceeded  the  depres-  1970,  a  national  samp^e*^  oVXmer"c^s^sti- 

b;?hi  l^eersSr'""''  "'*'  experienced  mated  that  the  minimum  lncome^«rary 

D>  tne  larger  society.  to  support  a  famUy  of  four  was  $126  a.  wp<.it 

A    strong    corollary    to    unemployment    Is  The    f^eral    government's    o^    Bu4au    of 

underemployment    where    men    and    women  Labor   Statistics   estimated  "^^1 970   that   i 

work  only  part  of  the  year  and  where  they  minimum  of  $136  a  weelTwa^  nec^n   for 

K^  r^*"  ^'^  ^"""^  *°  situations  and  Jobs      maintain    a   minimum   level   of   heaJth    and 
which  do  not  utilize  their  abilities  and  as-      safety 

^!.?hV^'^,  ^°  ^^^  '"*''*'""™  This  particular  It  must  be  clear  from  the  above  discussion 
prob  em  is  more  pervasive  In  the  Black  com-  that  none  of  the  current  proposals  before  the 
munlty  than  is  unemployment.  It  Is  the  lot  Congress  for  famUy  assistance  policies  are 
*  ..t'^/  segment  of  the  working  poor  who  adequate  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  people 
constitute  In  turn  the  largest  segment  of  the  who  live  outside  the  American  dreanT  The 
poor  in  the  Black  community.  In  the  low-  question,  then,  becomes  not  so  much  which 
income  Black  community,  most  famUles  are  specific  programs  should  be  recommended  as 
..eaded  by  men  who  work  every  day  and  stUl  how  to  develop  a  general  national  pol'icv 
are  not  able  to  move  their  famUles  above  the  which  requires  everv  major  government  pro- 
poverty  line.  Clearly  what  U  needed  Is  not  a  gram  to  be  conceived,  designed  budgeted 
worit  incentive  plan,  but  a  work  opportunity  and  operated  so  as  to  enhance  the  viability 
plan  with  options  and  rewards  commensurate  ot  families 

with  the  aspirations  of  all  men  Thus,  tull  employment,  a  minimum  wage 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  even  In  the  Con-  which  assures  that  one  wage  earner  can  sup- 
gress.  poverty  cannot  be  abolished  by  work  Port  a  famUy  of  four  at  the  minimum  neces- 
mcentlves  and  even  work  opportunities  alone.  «a«7  for  safety,  health  and  decency,  plus  a 
AfamUy  policy  designed  to  enhance  the  func-  guaranteed  floor  under  the  Income  of  all 
tlonlng  of  families  would  not  Insist  that  American  famUles  would  reflect  a  national 
mothers  of  young  children  abandon  them  commitment  to  the  enhancement  of  famUy 
against  their  wUl  and  go  to  work  at  mean-  'l^e  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
Lngless  Jobs  In  order  to  Insure  that  their  chll-  '^  the  basic  problems  low-  and  moderate- 
dren  are  properly  fed.  Family  solidarity  would  Income  families  face  In  thU  society  at  the 
V  ™°''*  f^'K^'y  ^^"ed  than  work,  per  se.  present  time.  These  programs  need  to  be  sup- 
Nearly  fifteen  percent  of  poor  families  In  tRe  plemented  by  a  national  system  of  health 
country  and  nearly  a  third  of  poor  families  care  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
m  the  Black  community  are  headed  by  Kennedy-Orlfflths  BUI  and  the  Congressional 
women  with  young  children  who  should  not  Black  Caucus,  a  system  of  chUd  care  centers 
be  forced  to  go  to  work.  The  need,  therefore,  along  the  lines  of  those  vetoed  by  the  Presl- 
18  for  a  program  of  family  assistance  which  dent  in  1971.  a  national  commitment  to  a 
guarantees  all  American  families  a  minimum  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  home  for  every 
income  which  will  support  a  safe  and  sanl-  American  family,  and  as  much  education  and 
tary  standard  of  living    In  1973  dollars,  that  technical  training  as  Individuals  wish  to  sb- 
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aorb  and  can  be  useful  to  the  maintenance 
and  further  buUding  of  the  society.  And  to 
underglrd  this  commitment,  a  national  pro- 
gram of  family  assistance  which  adopts  the 
best  features  of  the  current  proposals  Includ- 
ing FAP. 

However,  In  all  these  matters,  the  economic 
base  is  paramount.  Economic  justice  and 
equity  according  to  the  needs  and  values  of 
the  people  Is  a  requisite  for  a  sound  national 
famUy  policy.  In  their  massive  "Counter- 
budget."  the  National  Urban  Coalition  ex- 
pressed a  set  of  national  priorities  for  the 
years  between  1971  and  1976  much  as  the 
Freedom  Budget  Panel  did  for  the  years 
1967-75.  The  Urban  Coalition  placed  at  the 
top  of  its  priority  list  full  employment  sind 
economic  growth  along  with  reasonable  price 
stabUlty.  It  further  urged  a  national  "Guar- 
antee that  no  American  wUl  go  without  the 
basic  necessities:  food,  shelter,  health  care, 
a  healthy  environment,  personal  safety  and 
an  adequate  Income." 

Finally.  If  family  life  Is  to  be  enhanced  by 
national  poUcy,  local  Initiative  must  be 
meaningfully  established.  Parents,  neighbors, 
relatives  and  friends  must  have  a  major  share 
in  the  decision  making  about  the  function- 
ing of  all  those  Institutions  in  the  cominu- 
nlty  and  the  larger  society  which  have  such 
as  Important  and  fateful  t>earlng  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  famUles  function.  In  this  way, 
families  may  regain  a  measure  of  their  right- 
ful Influence  on  the  Institutions  which  sup- 
plement and  often  supplant  them.  Urle  Bron- 
fenbrenner  In  his  book.  The  Two  Worlds  of 
Childhood,  has  reminded  us  that  the  segre- 
gation and  separation  of  chUdren  from  the 
totality  of  the  human  experience  represent- 
ed by  the  variety  of  ages,  sex.  famUy  struc- 
tures and  community  members  Is  surely  one 
of  the  more  crippling  aspects  of  the  society 
in  which  we  live. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
a  great  deal  of  human  kindness,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  altruism  among  the  American 
people.  The  problem  is.  these  values  are  not 
sufficiently  rewarded,  focused  or  developed 
by  the  leadership,  by  the  professions,  by  the 
mass  media,  by  the  government,  and  so  the 
baser  motives  of  man  are  aUowed  to  take 
precedence.  And  those  more  prlvUeged  sec- 
tors of  the  society,  those  with  access  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  p>ower  and  Influence  are  en- 
couraged to  use  It  in  their  own  Interests.  In 
the  Interests  of  their  own  group  or  social 
class  or  race,  and  so  the  social  well-being  of 
the  total  society  Is  neglected,  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  are  the  least  powerful, 
those  who  are  very  young  or  very  old.  those 
who  are  Black,  or  poor,  or  dependent  must 
take  a  back  seat. 

Dr.  James  Comer,  In  his  book  Beyond  Black 
and  White,  states  the  problem  clearly.  He 
says.  "We  live  In  a  society  that  makes  trust 
and  respect  difficult.  Our  social  system  pro- 
duces too  much  uncertainty,  fear  and  anxi- 
ety .  .  .  This  Is  due  largely."  he  continues, 
"to  the  fact  that  America  has  a  defect  In 
Its  executive  or  leadership  structure  ...  In 
fact,  the  behavior  of  too  much  of  our  leader- 
ship group  resembles  neurotic  patterns  in 
Individuals — fleeing  from  responsibility,  faU- 
Ing  to  face  up  to  reality,  self-destructlve- 
ness."  These  words  by  Professor  Comer  were 
written  more  than  two  years  ago  and  they 
are  almost  prophetic  when  we  look  at  today's 
headlines  and  today's  television.  "The  task 
confronting  America."  he  continues,  "Is  the 
creation  of  a  mature,  representative  leader- 
ship group  and  the  development  of  specific 
social  programs  that  take  excessive  Insecu- 
rity out  of  American  life."  Take  excessive  In- 
security out  of  American  life.  It  Is  very  clear 
to  us  as  we  have  observed  the  present  dis- 
mantling of  social  programs  and  the  reluc- 
tance to  create  new,  better,  comprehensive 


policies  and  programs  that  the  nation  la  not 
now  embarked  upon  that  course. 

President  James  E.  Cheek  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity has  observed  that  the  nation  needs 
to  make  a  commitment  to  equity  and  parity 
among  all  major  segments  of  Its  population 
as  a  matter  of  simple  social  justice.  This  re- 
quires a  certain  reordering  of  the  national 
priorities.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  the 
resources  and  the  capacity  to  do  so.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated famUy  policy  woiUd  be  a  giant  step  In 
that  direction. 


DEiNsrrrunoNAijzATioN- 
Challenge 


-An  Unmet 


(Testimony  of  Qunnar  Dybwad) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ounnar  Dyb- 
wad; I  live  In  Wellesley.  Massachusetts  and 
am  professor  of  human  development  at  the 
Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  of  Brandela 
University.  I  am  also  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Special  Educa- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  and  as  V  ice-Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  CouncU  for  the 
Planning.  Construction.  Operation  or  UtUl- 
zatlon  of  Faculties  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. Before  the  problems  of  mentally 
retarded  citizens  and  their  famUles  became 
my  main  professional  focus  and  concern,  I 
had  been  Executive  Director  of  the  ChUd 
Study  Association  of  America,  head  of  the 
ChUdren's  Division  In  the  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  had 
worked  many  years  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions for  juvenUes  as  well  as  In  prisons  and 
reformatories. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  ask- 
ing me  to  participate  In  these  Important 
hearings  dealing  with  American  FamUles: 
Trends  and  Pressures. 

The  pfu-tlcular  concern  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  today  deals  with  the  chUdren 
who  for  various  reasons  live  apart  from  their 
famlUes,  In  large  public  institutions.  Specif- 
ically, I  want  to  deal  with  a  new  program 
emphasis  known  as  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon. 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  many  authori- 
ties on  the  national  scene  and  in  many  of 
our  states.  Institutions  for  chUdren  have,  on 
the  whole,  not  been  a'n'area  of  gerat  achieve- 
ment In  our  country,  as  Albert  Deutsch  and 
other  writers  have  dramatically  documented. 
In  the  field  of  juvenUe  delinquency,  de-ln- 
stltutlonallzatlon Ls  being  pursued  with 
vigor  In  at  least  some  of  our  states,  and  I 
would  mention  here  In  particular  New  York 
State  and  Massachusetts  WhUe  In  the  field 
of  chUdhood  mental  Ulness  we  face  many 
serious  problems.  Institutionalization  plays 
a  lesser  role.  Indeed  many  states  have  been 
very  remiss  In  developing  specialized  resi- 
dential  treatment   faculties   for  this   group. 

Without  doubt  the  most  serious  problem  of 
Institutionalization  In  our  country  Is  found 
In  the  state  residential  faculties  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
ChUdren  Involved,  In  terms  of  the  length  of 
time  Individuals  spend  In  these  Institutions 
(often  enough.  Indeed,  almost  their  entire 
lifetime),  in  terms  of  the  emotional  Impact 
on  famUles.  In  terms  of  the  cost  factor  (ap- 
proaching $10,000  a  year  per  chUd).  and  last 
but  not  least.  In  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  the 
Institutionalized  chUdren  themselves.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  to  emphasize 
that  although  designated  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  these  Institutions  have  harbored 
to  this  day  many  other  children  for  whom 
appropriate  faculties  were  presumed  to  be 
lacking,  such  as  the  cbUd  with  spinal  bifida, 
a  congenital  malformation  affecting  the 
spinal  cord,  who  may  not  have  any  Impair- 
ment of  InteUlgence,  the  chUd  with  autism, 
or  the  cliUd  with  specific  perceptual  dtsabUl- 


tles.  Many  of  the  chUdren  In  these  Institu- 
tions are  multiple  handlcapp>ed.  affllrted  with 
cerebral  palsy,  seizure  problems,  blindness, 
deafness  and  a  host  of  other  disabling  con- 
ditions. 

I  am,  of  course,  keenly  aware  that  within 
the  broad  scope  of  your  Committee's  present 
bearing  the  problem  which  I  am  addressing 
may  appear  to  be  of  minor  significance.  But 
it  Is  not  minor  to  the  famUles  Involved,  and 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee desired  these  hearings  "to  Identify 
the  pressures  on  various  kinds  of  families 
and  discover  ways  to  alleviate  them." 

And  pressures  are  Indeed  mounting  in  this 
area.  There  Is  pressure  from  parents  who 
worry  where,  after  their  death,  their  retarded 
or  otherwise  developmentally  disabled  child 
now  living  with  them  wUl  be  cared  for  m 
the  community.  Years  ago  the  chances  were 
slim  that  a  severely  disabled  child  would  out- 
live his  parents.  Indeed,  grow  Into  adoles- 
cence. The  advent  of  antibiotics  and  other 
progress  In  medicine  and  public  health  has 
strikingly  changed  the  picture.  There  Is.  on 
the  other  hand,  pressure  from  parents  who 
long  ago  were  advised  to  place  their  child  In 
an  institution  and  now  bitterly  oppose  offi- 
cial plans  to  move  their  chUd  back  home 
or  to  some  community  placement.  And  there 
Is  pressure  on  parents  from  Institutions  who 
want  to  close  down  buUdlngs  and  from  state 
administrative  agencies  which  have  enun- 
ciated a  program  of  phasing  out  institutions 
altogether. 

The  extent  of  the  confiict  engendered  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  this  very  time 
legislation  has  been  submitted  to  Califor- 
nia's Governor  for  signature,  which  prevents 
the  State  Administration  from  closing  any 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  institu- 
tion unless  the  Legislature  specifically  ap- 
proves such  a  plan.  Just  day  before  yester- 
day. In  Minnesota,  I  was  handed  a  fiver 
urging  parents  to  protest  plans  to  abolish 
the  state  Institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  urging  them  to  join  a  new  "Or- 
ganization of  Concerned  FamUles"  to  fight 
de-lnstltutlonallzatlon  plans.  In  other  states 
protest  meetings  have  been  held  and  In  Mich- 
igan legal  action  has  been  Initiated  to  pre- 
vent closing  of  such  an  Institution.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  opinions  of  workers  in  the 
field  differ  Just  as  sharply,  some  feeling 
strongly  that  the  closing  of  state  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded  should  be 
programmed  out  like  the  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  Ul,  only  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
Other  workers  consider  It  totally  unrealisuc 
to  carry  through  a  program  without  the  back- 
stopping  role  of  the  state  Insiuutlon.  In  the 
organizational  field,  national  associations 
have  Issued  policy  statements  rerommendLng 
at  least  a  phasing  down  of  Institutions.  whUe 
local  groups  are  apt  to  take  the  opposing 
view. 

Reference  needs  to  be  made  here  to  a  per- 
vasive confusion  regarding  the  term  de-in- 
stitutlon&llzatlon.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood merely  as  a  process  of  removing  indi- 
viduals from  existing  state  Institutions  but 
as  a  process  of  making  large  state  Institu- 
tions unnecessary  by  providing  In  the  com- 
munity, other  modalities  for  care  and  treat- 
ment, more  humane,  more  effective  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  the 
individuals  involved.  Too  many  of  the  pres- 
ent State  efforts  towards  4e-Lnstltutionallza- 
tlon  have  focused  only  obs^rovldlng  a  sub- 
stitute abode  for  the  person  to  be  mo\ed  out 
of  the  Institution,  with  often  grossly  instiffl- 
cleut  attention  to  the  many  other  Ufe-needs 
of  disabled  persons  Thus  parents  and  profes- 
slon<a  workers  alike  have  oomplalned  tha:  in 
many  instances  the  person  Is  merely  moved 
from  one  large  Institution  to  a  smaller  one. 
is  left  without  adequate  activity,  guidance  or 
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supervision.  stUI  in  relative  Isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  community.  There  Is  more 
than  ample  evidence  that  many  Individuals 
go  to  Institutions  in  the  first  place  because 
of  the  lack  of  community  programs  and  serv- 
ices. Waiting  lists  for  institution:;  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  waiting  lists  for  a  reason- 
able array  of  services  the  community  or  state 
has  failed  to  provide. 

Therefore,  if  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon  is  to 
embrace  both  prevention  of  institutionaliza- 
tion and  return  to  the  community  of  indi- 
viduals now  in  the  institution,  it  is  contm- 
genc  on  the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
community  services.  Here  lies  the  crux  of 
the  problem.  Two  Interrelated  problems  are 
intervening.  The  one  is  fiscal  In  nature,  the 
other  Is  organizational. 

The  fiscal  potat  relates  to  the  well-known 
sociological  concept  of  system  mamtenance. 
An  example  will  suffice.  Even  though  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  his  Secretary 
of  Human  Services  have  made  de-lnstltu- 
tionalizatlon  in  the  areas  of  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  a  top  priority,  essen- 
tially in  pursuit  of  Departmental  goals 
established  as  long  ago  as  1966,  a  recent  re- 
port from  the  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Cen- 
ter highlights  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
£)epartment's  resources  continue  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  institutions,  with  only  a  small 
fraction  going  to  community  services. 
Massachiisetts.  along  with  all  other  states, 
undertook  a  statewide  comprehensive  men- 
tal retardation  planning  effort  ten  years  ago 
under  the  provisions  of  PL  88-154.  WhUe  the 
report  Itself  was  excellent,  practically  noth- 
mg  happened  as  a  consequence  towards 
facilitation  of  community  services,  with  the 
result  that  Massachusetts  like  man>  other 
states  lacks  the  kind  of  basic  services  par- 
ents need  for  their  handicapped  children 
and  for  themselves. 

Here  is  a  matter  to  which  your  Committee 
might  want  to  give  some  attention.  Reorga- 
nization is  In  the  air  and  has  been,  for  quite 
some  years,  not  jiost  in  the  federal  establish- 
ment but  In  state  govenunent  as  well.  How- 
ever, as  one  watches  the  succession  of  re- 
oreanization  moves,  usiially  engineered  by 
experts  in  management  and  administration, 
one  sees  forever  a  reshutaing  and  reordering 
of  the  upper  and  middle  echelons,  a  game  of 
musical  chairs  moving  agencies  and  posi- 
tions hither  and  yon.  and  at  times  removing 
them.  Yet  little  if  anything  ever  happens 
on  the  front  line.  In  the  area  of  direct  con- 
stumer  services,  and  this  means,  m  our  con- 
text, services  to  parents  of  handicapped 
children.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  /ocal 
point  of  your  hearing. 

There  are.  of  course,  exceptions  to  what  I 
ccnsider  a  generally  gloomy  picture  acroes 
the  country,  and  I  shall  give  a  few  examples. 
In  New  Tork  State,  the  Heanor  Booeevelt 
Devfelopmenta:  Services  provides  the  sU- 
co'iaty  Capital  EMstrtct  with  imaginative  ap- 
proaches. Although  a  new  Institution  was 
buUt  for  this  area,  the  director.  Dr.  Hugh 
Lafeve,  preferred  not  to  use  It  as  a  massive 
residential  reso'irce.  Instead  he  utilized  a 
considerable  number  of  the  staff  positions 
for  serrlce,  leajxiM  organized  In  each  of  the 
nx  co.intl«B.  leasln?  many  of  the  residential 
care  buKdlngs  to  local  organizations,  public 
and  prlTate.  for  a  varl»ty  cf  purposes  Includ- 
ing day  care,  respite  care.  etc.  an  on  behalf 
of  the  developmmtally  dlMUjled.  The  nature 
of  theM  lerricea  Ta  strikingly  different  from 
'.t'Me  la  most  of  our  atat«  institutions  I  per- 
•ocAliy  know  of  no  other  Instance  where 
'*-*'•*  o-i-ned  building*  have  been  put  to  such 
InaoratlTe  -.Me  and  really  made  a  part  of  com- 
rnMnity  efforts  It  U  worthy  of  note  that  Dr. 
L^e7*  va«  mainly  responsible  for  the  cloe- 
:r-^  of  a  'jLrge  injrt!tutlr.n  of  th*  Provincial 
r>T«Tjr.«nt  of  Saakatchewan,  throti«b  Inl- 
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tlatlng  and  nurturing  a  system  of  dispersed 
community  services. 

Ohio  has  most  recently  enacted  a  Law 
(HR-761)  to  make  possible  the  setting  up 
of  group  homes  and  other  related  community 
services.  The  program  was  Implemented  by 
substantial  approprrlatlons  for  construction 
of  residential  faculties  at  the  community 
level  and  for  purchase  of  care.  Eligible  for 
these  services  are  not  Just  those  presently  In 
institutions  (a  restriction  which  has  been  set 
up  elsewhere)  but  anyone  who  at  some  time 
might  become  an  institutional  resident.  A 
key  point  of  the  Ohio  situation  is  the  Dis- 
trict Case  Management  Service  encompassing 
no  less  than  8  levels  of  differential  care  in 
the  community,  from  room  and  bockrd  with 
minimum  supervision  all  the  way  to  room  and 
board  with  skilled  nursing  care. 

This  8-level  community  residence  model 
unduobtedly  was  Influenced  by  the  earlier 
work  done  by  the  ENCOR  organization  in 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  serving  a  6-county  area, 
one  of  the  first  structured  de-lnstltutional- 
Ization  demonstrations  In  the  country. 

In  Michigan  E>avld  Rosen.  Past-President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Residential  Paclllties  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  is  developing  in  the  Ma- 
comb/Oakland area  a  network  of  community 
services  somewhat  similar  to  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Developmental  Services.  But  of  par- 
ticular Interest  is  a  project  he  is  Just  under- 
taking with  support  from  HEW's  Social  and 
RehabllltaUon  Service.  This  project  Is  a 
frontal  attack  on  a  problem  which  has  led 
to  much  negativlstlc  thinking  regarding  the 
poBsibillty  of  de-lnstitutlonallzatlon.  To 
quote  from  the  project  description: 

"It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  that 
while  many  mentally  retarded  persona  have 
been  returned  to  the  larger  community,  a 
substantial  segment  has  been  routinely 
passed  over  for  such  consideration.  This 
group  is  variously  referred  to  as  the  "hard  to 
manage'.  Teally  tough  ones',  'hard  to  place', 
etc.  The  persons  comprising  this  category 
are  the  youngsters  and  adults  exhibiting  a 
wide  range  of  Ijehavior  problems  such  as  hy- 
peractivity, tantrum  behaviors,  and  those 
with  complicating  physical  handicaps  that 
compound  learning  difficulties  such  as  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  Inflnn. 

"In  a  recent  survey,  it  was  estinwited  that 
of  the  approximately  1,000  meut^ly  re- 
tarded persons  living  in  State  Institutions 
from  Macomb  or  Oakland  County,  at  least 
half  are  considered  'hard  to  place'. 

"If  the  movement  of  delnstitutlonallzihg 
the  retarded  is  going  to  go  beyond  the  point 
of  mild  satufactlon,  a  vigorous  effort  must 
be  directed  at  seeking  model  placements  and 
programs  for  these  individuals  who,  while 
not  readily  appealing  as  traditional  candi- 
dates for  conununlty  living,  neither  require 
ncr  deserve  institutional  residence. 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  Macomb-Oakland 
P-esidenilal  Center  to  assure  swift  return  to 
the  community  and  quality  support  services 
for  all  the  retarded  citizens  of  Macomb  and 
Oakland  Counties  The  specific  intent  of  this 
proposal  is  to  seek  aid  for  the  development 
of  a  six  member  team  which  would  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  satisfying  identical  prl- 
orltle*  for  the  'hard  to  place'  population  aa 
are  sought  for  the  minimally  handicapped.' 
What  is  most  significant  about  this  project 
Is  that  it  is  not  a  small  demonstration  but 
rather  is  designed  to  return  to  the  commu- 
nity of  this  2-county  area.  In  each  of  the  3 
project  years,  100  hard-to-place  Individual*. 
The  success  of  this  project  will  go  far  In 
P'>lnting  to  a  community  solution  for  chil- 
dren for  whom  today  the  institution  la 
thought  to  be  the  only  answer:  in  other 
wordj.  It  will  decrease  community  demands 
for  Inatltutlonal  placement. 

I.  Fr«n  the  foregoing  commenta  It  c*n  be 


concluded  that  de-lnstltutlonallaatlon  as  a 
nationwide  program  consUtutee  a  problem  of 
considerable  magnitude,  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  and  adults,  and  very 
considerable  funds.  Yet.  present  institutional 
costs  exceed  one  billion  dollars  annually,  con- 
stituting an  expenditure  with  very  poor  re- 
turns, a  vast  Investment  In  brick  and  mortar 
and  a  heavy  burden  on  the  families  and  on 
the  retarded  children  and  adults  themselves. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  believe  that  In  the  long  run  the 
results  of  de-lnstitutlonallzatlon.  namely 
care  in  the  community,  will  lead  to  substan- 
tial savings  because  the  time  and  degree  of 
dependency  on  services  will  be  substantially 
curtailed,  and  general  rather  than  specialized 
agencies  will  l)e  increasingly  utilized.  How- 
ever, as  m  any  major  enterprise,  the  new 
management  system,  i.e.,  a  network  of  com- 
munity services,  cannot  be  Instituted  on  a 
broad  scale  without  Investment  of  some  ma- 
jor funds.  The  question,  of  course,  suggests 
itself  whether  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
area  for  federal  funding.  I  hope  your  Com- 
mittee can  give  this  due  consideration. 

U.  A  multitude  of  federal  programs  have 
been  available  on  behalf  of  developmentally 
disabled  chUdren  and  their  families,  both  In 
the  institution  and  In  the  community.  Among 
them   are   a   variety   of   statutory    insurance 
and  social  service  benefits,  with  an  elaborate 
array    of    rules    and    regulations.    The    most 
recent  are  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  September  5  con- 
cerning families,  children,  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled  individuals.   It   is  not   feasible   to  go 
Into  the  technical  details  here;  what  can  be 
stated  simply  as  the  essence  of  the  problem 
Is  that  there  is  no  clear  federal  posture  to- 
ward the  problem  here  under  discussion.  Pro- 
grammatlcally.  as  has  been  indicated  before, 
we  have  statements  from  the  highest  eche- 
lons   of    the    federal    government    not    only 
strongly  endorsing  de-instltuUonallzatlon  by 
actually  setting   target  dates  and  numbers. 
Yet  the  appropriations  and,  equally  so,  the 
rules  delineating  the  manner  in  which  mon- 
ey  may    be   spent,   obviously  give  any   form 
of  support  for  community  programs  a  very 
low   priority.   This   is   a  matter   which   defi- 
nitely calls  for  Congresalonal  review  and  ap- 
propriate Congressional  Intervention  In  the 
expectation  that  a  coherent  federal  posture 
can  be  developed,  sympathetic  to  the  cause 
of  de-lnstltutlonallzation. 

III.  Community  programming  for  develop- 
mentally  disabled  children  and  chUdren  with 
any  other  type  of  severe  handicap  depends 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  special  education  services.  This  does 
no  longer  necessarUy  mean  special  classes  or 
special  schools  because  in  many  cases  the 
utilization  of  special  resource  teachers  and 
methods  will  enable  a  child  with  ^)eclal 
needs  lo  remain  in  his  regular  class  or  home- 
room. I^r  sopie  children,  however,  special 
classes  are  still  an  unquestioned  necessity. 
The  main  point  la  that  de-lnstltutlonallza- 
tion. I.e.,  prevention  of  Institutionalization 
or  return  to  community  care  of  Institutional- 
ized ChUdren  is  largely  dependent  on  special 
education  service*.  In  this  area  federal  lead- 
ership and  federal  support  on  a  project  basts 
U  urgently  needed.  Here  again  appropriations 
are  at  odds  with  federal  programmatic  pro- 
nouncements. 

IV.  New  rehabUltatlon  legislation  recently 
passed  by  Congress  is  awaltlnjr  the  Presi- 
dents signature.  It  Is  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance to  the  problem  of  de-lnatltutlonallza- 
tlon  because  It  has  repeated  references  to 
services  to  severely  handicapped  persona.  Re- 
habUltatlon as  a  field  haa  responded  to  the 
needa  of  the  severely  handicapped  with  heal- 
tatlon.  In  spite  of  convincing  demonstra- 
tlona  of  their  potential  for  production  end 
partial  aelf-aupport.  Therefore,  in  thta  ar«« 
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we  not  only  have  again  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween federal  program  goals  and  the  unduly 
limited  funding,  but  we  have  on  the  national 
scene  the  chaUenge  that  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment la  Interested  In  Implementing  a 
policy  of  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon.  It  must  be 
prepared  to  support  action  programs  de- 
signed to  gain  acceptance  for  severely  re- 
tarded persona  within  rehabUltatlon  services 
specifically,  and  the  American  economy  In 
general. 

V.  For  future  consideration  1  would  like 
to  put  before  this  Committee  a  rather  spe- 
cific and  highly  technical  matter  which  Is 
of  crucial  Import  in  the  development  of  a 
system  of  residential  faculties  In  the  com- 
munity, appropriate  to  the  si>ectrum  of  de- 
pendency and  needed  care.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  the  varying  buUdlng  codes  in  force 
In  this  country,  to  the  life  safety  code  and 
to  the  local  zoning  ordinances.  Many  of  these 
codes  and  ordinances  are  based  on  attitudes 
toward  severely  handicapped  persons  which 
no  longer  represent  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  and  practice.  They  are  predicated, 
one  might  say,  on  Institutionalization  rather 
than  on  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon,  on  segrega- 
tion rather  than  integration.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  so  Intimately  related  to  preser- 
vation of  life  that  their  sponsors  are  not  In- 
clined to  favor  changes  toward  greater  flexl- 
bUlty.  And  yet,  coming  back  to  the  focal 
point  of  this  Hearing,  the  American  family, 
parents  should  be  able  to  arrange  to  have 
their  severely  handicapped  son,  who  has 
lived  with  them  into  adulthood,  move  into 
a  small  group  residence  that  has  more  the 
characteristics  of  their  own  home  than  of  an 
emergency  hospital  ward.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
a  broad  scale  approach  to  this  problem. 

VI.  There  Is  another  technical  area  that  Is 
of  significance  to  the  process  of  de-lnstltu- 
tlonalization    but    also    relates    in    a    very 
tangible  way  to  the  Conunlttee's  overall  In- 
terest In  the  changing  role  of  the  famUy  in 
the   prevention   and   solution   of   chUdren's 
problems.  In  general  our  attention  is  focused 
on   the   relative   roles  of   the   famUy  and  of 
government  in  deciding  courses  of  action  for 
ChUdren    with  special   needs.  In  the  area  of 
Institutionalization    parents   have    had    and 
stUl  are  granted,  or  at  least  wUl  claim,  con- 
siderable discretion  in  deciding  on  their  chil- 
dren's care.  StUl  today  they  can  bring  their 
'child  to  a  state  institution  which  In  effect  is 
closed  and   arrange  for  the  chUd  to  be  ad- 
mitted   as   a   "voluntary"   resident.    A    good 
number  of  parents  have  been  vociferous  In 
clalmmg  their  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
their  chUd  was  to  be  released  from  the  In- 
stitution or   not.   But  times  have   changed. 
The   President's  Committee   on   Mental    Re- 
tardation has  published  and  distributed  the 
Declaration  on   the   Rights  of  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Persons,  adopted  by  the  UN    General 
Assembly.  Eighteen  year  olds  can  vote,  in- 
cluding, as  a  matter  of  recorded  fact.  18  year 
old  developmentally  disabled  Individuals  In 
state  Institutions  States  have  adopted  stat- 
utes giving  ChUdren  down  to  the  age  of   12 
(In  Michigan)   the  right  to  admit  themselves 
without    parental    consent    to   a    resldentl.il 
drug  treatment  facility.  Is  it  not  time  for  us 
to    consider    under    what    circumstances    a 
young  man  or  young  woman.  16  years  of  age. 
should  be  able  to  renege  the  "voluntaryness" 
of  his  admission,  through   his  parents  to  a 
state   institution   for  the  mentally  retarded 

On  the  ba.sls  of  my  own  years  of  experience 
In  the  correctional  field  I  ran  state  that  Im- 
prisonment In  our  Institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  Is  often  vastly  more  uncom- 
fortable, vastly  more  restrictive,  vastly  more 
Interfering  with  personal  Integrity  than  In 
Institutions  for  Juvenile  delinquents.  The 
rlghu  of  the  Institutional ired  child  would  ap- 
pear to  call  ever  more  urgently  for  reap- 
praisal. 

VII.  As  I  read  over  the  general  introduc- 


tory statement  to  these  Hearings  with  the 
long  catalogue  of  famUy  problems.  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  how  parents  could  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  with  all  the  flow  of  In- 
formation essential  for  their  pursuit  of  the 
happiness  of  their  chUd  and  their  own.  Ob- 
viously one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  concerned  citizen,  and  that  is  why 
I  decided  I  should  bring  to  your  Committee's 
attention  a  rather  unique  communication 
device,  initiated  by  two  concerned  mothers 
In  Seattle.  Washington,  who  have  organized 
themselves  as  "Trouble  Shooters,  Inc.",  af- 
filiated themselves  with  a  community  cen- 
ter, and  sUrted  to  publish  INSIDE  SCOOP. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  read  from  this 
remarkable  publication,  so  I  have  appended 
two  sample  pages  l>ecau8e  what  concerns  me 
very  deeply  In  this  whole  process  of  de-lnstl- 
tutlonallzatlon is  to  provide  for  parents  clear 
information  In  helpful  form  on  the  options 
available  to  them  and  their  chUdren. 


[Prom  Inside  Scoop  IX.  a  regular  monthly 
pubUcatlon  of  Troubleshooters  Inc..  a  proj- 
ect of  Northwest  Center) 

What's   New   With   the  T^ottbles hooters? 

Every  day  new  problems  arise  that  seem  to 
have  no  solutions.  We  try  to  develop  a  system 
for  these  unique  or  complex  problems  of 
mental  retardation.  Why  systems?  Because 
we  have  found  II  one  person  has  an  Insoluble 
problem,  you  can  be  sure  other  people  have 
the  same  problem.  Therefore,  we  develop 
systems  that  can  be  used  all  over  the  state 
of  Washington. 

Deab  Katie:  I  am  a  caseworker  and  I  have 
a  client  who  Is  83  and  has  a  severely  retarxled 
daughter  who  Is  36  years  old  Mother  Is  not 
able  to  care  for  herself  or  her  daughter  now 
and  I  was  wondering  how  to  get  the  daughter 
in  Fircrest.  Both  mother  and  daughter  really 
require  nursing  home  servlc?s. 

Caring  Caseworker. 

Dear  Caring:  We  love  your  concern  Why 
worry  about  Fircrest?  Why  not  use  our  latest 
system  (developed  while  I  was  talking  to 
you),  the  Mother -Daughter -Serve -Alike  Sys- 
tem? Both  ladies  are  on  public  assistance. 
Both  are  in  need  of  nursing  homes.  How  nice 
that  they  could  be  together  and  receiving 
the  care  that  they  both  need.  New  friends 
will  no  doubt  make  life  a  lot  more  pleasant 
for  both  mcther  and  daughter  and  how  much 
easier  for  the  daughter  when  she  Is  left 
alone.  Please  let  us  know  if  this  system 
works  for  you.  READERS:  Call  AT  4-1037  If 
you  know  of  any  famUy  situations  of  this 
type  In  nursing  homes,  ICF's  etc.  Husbands 
and  wives,  too: 

HopETtn,  Katie 

Dear  Janet  and  Katie:  Another  mother 
suggested  that  I  call  you.  I  am  a  mother  of 
a  22  year  old  retarded  son.  I'm  on  public 
assistance  (dlsabUlty)  since  I  broke  my  leg. 
then  a  knee,  then  had  two  heart  attacks.  I 
have  2  daughters  14  and  16.  Their  father 
deserted  them  aU  my  son  needs  help.  He  was 
kicked  out  of  one  school  t>eoause  thev  said 
he  was  a  grump.  He  didn't  like  the  sheltered 
workshop  because  the  kids  teased  him.  He 
was  at  Rainier  for  one  year,  coming  home 
in  AprU.  Since  then  I  have  called  35  places 
for  help  but  no  one  can  help  me.  I  only 
want  him  to  be  happy  and  busy.  My  friend 
sold  you  could  help  us 

HriPLKSS    MoTHDt. 

Dear  Mother:  First,  don't  make  another 
telephone  call  Katie  once  got  herself  Into 
that  trap  when  Patrick  w.'w  about  4  and 
ended  up  with  nothing  Second,  sit  down 
with  your  son  and  write  down  what  you 
really  want  for  yoursel\-e».  In  the  meantime 
we  will  relate  your  problem  to  a  Rainier 
Field  Worker  and  see  If  he  can  pull  It  all 
together.  Next  Chapter:  Mr.  Henry  Frank. 
arranged  for  your  son  to  apply  at  a  Sheltered 


Workshop.  The  sheltered  workshop  would 
love  to  serve  your  son,  but  needs  more  sup- 
port than  the  usual  $5.00  per  day.  Your  local 
Coimty  Mental  Retardation  Board  Is  very 
Interested  in  funding  a  program  that  would 
offer  intensive.  Individualized  skUl  training 
to  someone  Uke  your  son.  Finally,  no  one 
wants  to  be  a  'grump'.  How  long  has  it  been 
since  he  had  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion? Maybe  he  needs  a  vitamm  B  shot,  iron 
or  some  calcium  or  a  tranquUlzer.  Next 
Chapter:  A  doctor  in  your  local  area  Is  inter- 
ested and  you  have  an  apf>olntment. 

What  Is  the  moral  of  this  story?  What  Is 
the  system  that  Troubleshooters  developed? 
Try  to  stick  with  one  person  or  agency  and 
keep  demanding  the  service  you  need.  We 
parenu  let  them  off  the  hook  if  we  say 
"Thank  you.  anyway'.  Another  time,  another 
parent,  another  son,  try  asking  the  agency, 
the  volunteer  organization,  the  workshop, 
etc..  to  put  their  refusals  in  writing  or  take 
a  tape  recorder  and  ask  the  Intake  person  to 
speak  right  into  the  microphone!  No  mother 
needs  to  go  to  35  places  to  get  help  from 
one,  or  two. 

Troubleshooters  Janet  and  Katie. 

This  edition  of  the  Inside  Scoop  Is  fea- 
turing the  educational  needs  of  all  handi- 
capped children  in  the  Seattle  School  Dis- 
trict and  those  in  contracting  districts. 

Dear  Janet:  My  daughter  is  19.  She  has 
worked  In  a  sheltered  workshop  this  summer, 
but  now  she  can't  get  to  it.  She  doesn't  realiv 
have  any  work  skills  Could  she  get  seme  vc"- 
catlonal  training?  I  think  she  could  be  a  good 
worker. 

Working  Mother 

Dear  Working:  We.  too.  have  great  respect 
for  work.  Your  school  is  obligated  to  offer 
an  educational  program  to  ycur  daughter  un- 
tU  she  Is  21  or  until  she  has  work  skills.  V^Tiv 
not  talk  to  your  principal  and  ask  what  their 
plans  are  for  your  daughter.  Then  do  one 
more  thing.  Talk  to  Renee  Nowak.  president 
of  the  Pacific  School  P.T.A.  and  get  together 
with  other  concerned  parents  to  develop  a 
truly  meaningful  vocational  education  post 
graduate  program  1 18-2! )  for  ycur  daughters 
and  sons. 

Working  J.<.xet. 

Dear  Katix  and  Janct  My  daughter  Is  :3 
Sl.e  is  severely  handicapped  with  cerebral 
palsy.  No  one  knows  if  she  is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  not.  Also,  doctors  and  teachers  have 
argued  about  how  best  to  teach  her  The  dor- 
tors  say  her  behavior  is  neurologicallr  origi- 
nated The  agency  teachers  feel  she  is  emo- 
UonaUy  upset  and  that  1  aggravate  her  con- 
dition. Im  confused  and  hope  she  will  get  a 
new  chance  in  Seattle  Public  Schools 

CoNrrsEO  Mother 

Dear  Mother  Oh,  how  we  do  understand! 
But  gocKl  news  is  here  for  \-cu  In  our  Seattle 
Public  School  District  there  w«l  be  s  c.^n;- 
plete  evaluation  center  ChUdren  such  as  vcur 
daughter  with  unique  learning  problems  »::; 
be  able  to  go  to  this  center  for  comoleie  sjjdv 
and  personaliced  evaluations  where  finals  a 
pr.-gram  of  education  will  be  dex-eloped  ius: 
frr  your  daughter.  C.-ill  Mr  Bill  Aftebury 
.S8T-5025  for  placement  of  >oi:r  daughter  into 
this  special  testing  pr.^grini 

K»tte  Avr  .'anft 
Dkar  Katix:  My  son  was  kept  in  temb!e 
prpcran\s  for  the  deaf  and'  then  kicked  out 
of  public  school  in  1969  He  prv\-ed  not  to  l^e 
deaf  at  all'  He  has  been  t*u»:ht  perfeof.v  «: 
a  private  school  since  1970  Now  the  pub'.iv- 
»chiv>!5  want  me  to  bring  him  hack  I  h*te 
and  fear  the  puhlK-  schocl  I  shcHild  sue  them 
not  glre  them  back  my  child  What  do  r.u 
say: 

FRrcHTSNEi)  MoTur* 
Dear   Mother      .Vain.    I    understand     Re- 
member, there  has  been  a  f\^n\plete  change 
In  the  special  eduoatiot-ial  d'.vjston  d  Seattle 
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Public  Schools.  Also.  In  the  last  years.  Seattle 
Public  Schools  has  paid  for  your  child  In  his 
private  non-proflt  school.  Now.  special  edu- 
cators want  to  make  up  to  you  and  your 
son.  but  most  Importantly,  they  want  to 
serve  other  children  who  have  mysterious 
learning  problems.  I  can't  advise  you  more 
than  to  say  my  son  also  suffered  as  your 
son.  only  my  son  never  received  any  educa- 
tion from  the  Seattle  Public  Schools.  Now 
new  people  and  new  techniques  can  and  will 
offer  programs  to  all.  Your  son.  as  mine, 
has  been  one  of  the  martyrs  to  bring  about 
this  great  social  change.  But  they  have 
helped  thousands  of  children  everywhere. 
Now  your  son  can  help  develop  programs  In 
the  public  schools  where  all  can  benefit. 

Understanding  Katie. 
Deab  jANirr:  My  child  has  learning  and 
language  disorders.  He  has  always  been  In 
school  but  not  always  in  his  own  district.  He 
is  now  in  Junior  high.  Under  HB  90  can  I 
force  my  school  district  to  provide  him  with 
a  program  at  his  local  school  Instead  of 
bussing  him  to  Seattle? 

LXJ5    MOTHEB. 

Dear  Motheb:  Your  child  is  being  con- 
tracted for  in  Seattle  Public  Schools.  Your 
school  district  has  met  its  obligations  by 
contracting  with  a  neighborhood  school  dis- 
trict (Seattle).  Why  not  Join  with  other 
parents  of  similar  need  and  help  develop  an 
LLD  Program  at  the  secondary  level  In  your 
district?  Be  grateful  that  your  chUd  has  been 
in  school  now  start  working  for  a  better 
program. 

Janet. 


JTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  15  years 
ago  today,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1953.  a  new  Federal  agency  opened  its 
doors  for  business.  Certainly  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
is  second  to  none  in  its  record  of  accom- 
plishments during  its  first  decade  and  a 
half. 

These  past  15  years  have  seen  us  go 
from  the  depths  of  postsputnlk  depres- 
sion to  imdreamed  of  heights  in  both  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  space. 

Twelve  men  have  walked  on  the  Moon 
and  brought  back  a  veritable  treasure 
house  of  lunar  samples  and  scientific 
data  about  our  nearest  neighbor  in  space. 

The  crew  of  Skjlab  m  has  just  com- 
pleted 59  highly  successful  days  in  space, 
in  a  mission  already  being  hailed  as  per- 
haps the  most  productive  in  our  history. 

Eighty-three  nations  have  joined  in 
a  global  commimications  satellite  sys- 
tem now  carrying  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  intercontinental  telecommunica- 
tions trafQc. 

Operational  weather  satellites  have 
been  a  reality  for  a  decade  and  Earth 
resources  .satellites  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing operational  .status. 

Two  spacecraft  are  presently  on  their 
wav  to  Jupiter,  and  from  that  largest  of 
our  neighbors.  Into  the  universe  sur- 
rounding our  .solar  system. 

Continuing  research  in  aeronautics  Is 
producing  a  steady  flow  of  improvements 
in  the  eCBcleney  and  safety  of  civilian 
ar.d  mllltarj-  aircraft. 

Mr.  Preaident.  this  list  could  go  on  and 


on.  NASA  personnel  have  prepared  a 
brief  chronology  of  15  years  at  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  science  and  technology.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chronol- 
ogy be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Major  Milkstones  of  NASA  Prockam 
(Background:  On  Nov.  21.  1957,  NASA's 
predecessor,  the  National  AdTlaory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  (NACA) ,  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  space  technology.  During 
the  following  January,  President  Elsenhower 
proposed  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S. 
"agree  that  outer  space  should  be  used  only 
for  peaceful  purposes,"  a  timely  suggestion 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Russia,  with  the 
Sputnik  satellite,  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
space  effort.  As  that  month  ended.  Explorer 
1.  America's  first  satellite,  welghli.g  30 
pounds,  was  launched  and  led  to  discovery  of 
the  Van  Allen  radiation  belts  around  the 
Earth. 

(Quickly,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives established  committees  on  space 
and  aeronautics.  The  President  proposed 
establUhment  of  a  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  Into  which  NACA  would  be 
absorbed,  and  Congress  acted  promptly.  On 
July  29.  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  ) 
i9sa 

Oct.  1— First  official  day  of  NASA,  with  Dr. 
T.  Keith  Glennan  as  Administrator  and  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden  as  Deputy  Administrator. 

Oct.  7 — NASA  formally  approved  Project 
Mercury  to  send  man  into  orbit  around  the 
Earth,  investigate  his  capabUities  and  reac- 
tions to  space,  and  return  him  safely  to 
Earth. 

Oct.  11— The  84-pound  Pioneer  1,  launched 
from  Cape  Canaveral  as  NASA's  first  deep 
space  probe,  reached  an  altitude  of  70,714 
miles. 

1959 

Feb.  17— Vanguard  2,  NASA's  first  Earth 
satellite,  launched  to  demonstrate  feasibility 
of       global       weather       data       acquisition. 

Mar.  3 — World's  first  six-stage,  solid-fuel 
rocket  launched  from  Wallops  Station. 

**»«■•  10 — First  captive  filght  of  X-15  rocket 
airplane. 

Apr.  2 — Seven  astronauts  selected  for 
Project  Mercury — Captains  L.  Gordon  Coop- 
er. Jr..  Virgil  I.  Grlssom  and  Donald  K.  Slay- 
ton.  USAF:  Lt.  Scott  Carpenter,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  and  Walter  M.  Schtrra, 
Jr.,  USN,  and  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  USMC. 

May  28 — Jupiter  experiment  spacecraft  U 
sent  to  altitude  of  300  mUes  with  monkeys 
"Able"  and  "Baker  "  on  board.  Primate  pas- 
sengers recovered  unharmed. 

Aug.  7— Explorer  6.  placed  In  an  eUlptlcal 
Earth  orbit,  returned  first  crude  TV  photo  of 
the  Earth. 

Aug  17— First  of  Nlke-ASP  sounding  rock- 
eta  to  provide  geophysical  Information  on 
wind  activity  at  altitudes  of  50  to  160  mUes 
launched  from  Wallops  Station. 

Sept.  18 — Vanguard  3,  last  of  series  to  gath- 
er data  on  the  magnetic  field,  radiation  belte, 
and  micrometeorolds,  launched  to  end  pro- 
gram. 

Dec.  14 — Little  Joe  3,  part  of  the  Project 
Mercury  test  program.  Is  sent  65  miles  into 
space  with  a  monkey  on  board  and  recovered 
safely 

1B80 

Jan.  20 — NASA  presented  to  Congress  a  10- 
year  program  of  space  activities.  Including 
plans  for  25  major  vehicle  launchlngs  per 
year. 

Mar.    11— Pioneer  6  launched   to   measure 


radiation  and  magnetic  fields  between  Earth 
and  Venus. 

Apr.  1 — Tiros  1,  first  known  weather  ob- 
servation satellite,  launched  and  took  pic- 
tures of  Earth's  cloud  cover  from  altitude 
of  450  miles. 

July  29 — Project  Apollo,  advanced  manned 
spacecraft  program,  announced. 

Aug.  4— Test  PUot  Joseph  Walker,  In  X-15, 
makes  first  manned  filght  at  speed  of  2,196 
mph. 

Aug.  12 — Echo  1,  first  passive  communica- 
tion satellite,  reflected  a  radio  message  from 
President  Elsenhower  across  the  nation. 

Nov.  3 — Explorer  8,  containing  instrumen- 
tation for  detailed  measurementa  of  the  ion- 
osphere, orbited. 

Dec.  9 — X-16,  with  Nell  Armstrong  as  pilot, 
made  first  flight  with  ball-shaped  "hot  nose,'' 
reaching  an  altitude  of  50,000  feet  and  speed 
of  1,254  mph. 

1961 

Jan.  1 — President  Elsenhower  Issued  state- 
ment that  "the  early  establishment  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system  which  can  be 
used  on  a  commercial  basis  Is  a  national  ob- 
jective." 

Jan.  30 — President  Kennedy,  newly  inau- 
gurated. Invited  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  cooperate  in  invoking  "the  won- 
ders of  science  instead  of  Ita  terrors, '  espe- 
cially in  developing  a  weather  prediction 
program. 

Jan.  30 — James  E.  Webb  nominated  as 
NASA  Administrator  by  President  Kennedy  to 
succeed  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan,  retired. 

Feb.  10 — Voice  message  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  Australia  by  way  of  the  Moon. 

Mar.  10 — NASA  announced  first  success  in 
immediata  detection  real  time  of  radar  signals 
off  planet  Venus. 

Apr.  14 — NASA  Informed  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  it  will  take  $20  to 
$40  bUlion  to  achieve  a  lunar  landing. 

May  5 — Freedom  7,  manned  Mercury  space- 
craft carrying  Astronaut  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr., 
as  pilot,  launched  at  Cape  Canaveral  as  first 
American  manned  space  filght.  Flight  lasted 
14.8  minutes  and  reached  an  altitude  of  115 
miles. 

May  19 — Cape  Canaveral  opened  to  general 
public  for  first  time  in  its  history. 

May  25 — President  Kennedy  called  for 
speedup  in  American  space  effort  and  declared 
a  national  space  goal  of  "landing  an  Amer- 
ican on  the  Moon  In  this  decade." 

July  21— Mercury  Astronaut  Virgil  I.  Grls- 
som made  a  15-mlnute.  118-mlle-high  and 
303-mlle  long  fUght  In  Liberty  Bell  7,  second 
successful  manned  suborbital  flight. 

Dec.  7 — Plans  for  the  development  of  a  two- 
man  Mercury  capsule  were  announced. 

1982  J 

Feb.  20 — Mercury  spacecraft  Friendship  7, 
with  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  as  astro- 
naut, launched  on  first  U.S.  manned  orbital 
space  flight,  covering  81.000  miles  In  4  hours 
and  66  minutes. 

Mar.  7— OSO-1  (Orbiting  Solar  Observa- 
tory), NASA's  first  scientific  observatory 
spacecraft,  successfully  launched  to  study  the 
Sun. 

Apr  19 — X-15  made  its  60th  successful 
flight  from  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 

Apr.  26 — Arlel-1,  first  International  satel- 
lite, carrying  6  BrltUh  experimenta.  launched 
from  Cape  Canaveral. 

May  24 — Aurora  7,  with  Astronaut  M.  Scott 
Carpenter  as  pilot,  launched  on  orbital  mis- 
sion from  Cape  Canaveral  on  the  second  US 
manned  orbital  and  fourth  US.  manned  apace 
fight,  was  recovered  after  three  orblU,  Mis- 
sion lasted  nearly  5  hours. 

June  8 — NASA  and  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence agreed  on  coordinated  projects  In  satel- 
lite meteorology.  communications  and 
magnetic  survey. 
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June  IS — "Hros  5.  designed  to  chart  the 
origin  and  movement  of  tropical  storms, 
launched. 

July  10 — Telstar  1.  first  privately-financed 
satellite,  put  into  orbit. 

July  23— Telstar  relayed  two  20-minute  live 
TV  shows,  first  fcrmal  exchange  of  programs 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Aug.  27 — Mariner  2  launched  from  Cape 
Canaveral  on  ISO-mllllon-mile,  four-month 
flight  to  Venus,  later  transmitting  first  data 
from  that  planet's  vicinity. 

Aug.  21— President  Kenredy  signed  Into 
law  the  CDmmunlcatlons  satellite  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  prlvats  corporation  to  be  In  charge 
of  the  U.S.  portion  of  future  global  commu- 
nications satelllta  network. 

Sept.  17 — Nine  more  astronauta  named  at 
Houston — Nell  A.  Armstrong  and  Eliot  M.  See, 
Jr.,  clvlUan  test  pilots;  MaJ.  Prank  Borman, 
Capt.  James  A.  McDivltt,  Capt.  Thomas  P. 
Stafford  and  Capt.  Edward  H.  White  II,  all 
of  the  USAF.  and  Lt.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  Lt. 
Comdr.  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  and  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  W.  Toung,  all  of  the  USN. 

Oct.  3 — Sigma  7  spacecraft,  with  Astronaut 
Walter  M.  Schlrra,  Jr  ,  as  pilot,  launched  from 
Cape  Canaveral  to  travel  160,000  miles  and 
make  nearly  fix  orblta  In  9  hours  and  14 
minutes. 

Oct.  18 — Ranger  5  lunar  probe  launched. 

Oct.  25 — First  live  two-way  radio  broadcast 
conducted  via  Telstar. 

1963 

Mar.  19 — Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  In 
cooperation  with  NBC  and  RCA,  accomplished 
first  known  transmission  of  television  in  color 
via  Relay  communications  satelllta. 

Apr.  2 — Explorer  17  atmospheric  structure 
satelllta  launched. 

Apr.  11 — X-15  fiew  at  speed  of  2,500  mph 
and  altitude  of  70,000  feet  In  Ita  first  test  as 
an  aerial  mapping  plane. 

May  7 — Telstar  2  communications  satel- 
llta placed  in  elliptical  orbit. 

May  16 — Mercury  spacecraft  Faith  7,  with 
Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  as  pilot,  made  suc- 
cessful orbital  filght.  the  longest  U.S.  manned 
mission  to  data,  making  22  orblta  in  34  hours 
and  20  minutes. 

May  19 — With  publication  of  first  applica- 
tions nota.  NASA  Inaugurated  new  phase  of 
Its  technology  utUlzatlon  program. 

June  12 — Project  Mercury  ofllcially  ended, 
having  achieved  ita  goals. 

June  18 — Tiros  7  meteorological  satallita 
launched. 

July  26 — Syncom  2  communications  satel- 
llta put  in  orbit,  providing  telephone,  tale- 
type  and  photo  facsimile  communications 
between  US.  and  Africa 

Sept.  2— Two  flight  tests  of  M-2  wingless 
lifting  body  conducted  by  Flight  Research 
Center. 

Nov.  23 — First  live  transmission  of  tele- 
vision signals  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  ac- 
complished by  Relay  1. 

Nov.  26 — Explorer  18.  the  Interplanetary 
Monitoring  Probe,  successfully  launched. 

1964 

Jan.  26 — Echo  2  passive  communications 
satellite,  used  in  the  first  Joint  US/USSR 
space  experiment,  placed  In  uear-polar  orbit. 

Jan.  30 — Ranger  8  lunar  probe  launched. 

Mar  26 — First  TV  transmission  from  Japan 
to  the  US.  made  via  Relay  2  communications 
satellite. 

Apr.  8 — Unmanned  Gemini  spacecraft 
launched  into  orbit  in  first  Project  Gemini 
flight. 

July  14 — Mariner  4  launched  on  228-day. 
326-mUllon-mlle  flight  to  Mars,  sending  back 
flrst  close  photos  of  that  planet. 

July  20— Space  flight  of  Sert  1  spacecraft 
marked  first  successful  operation  in  space  of 
an  electric  rocket  engine. 


July  28 — Ranger  7  spacecraft  launched 
from  Cape  Kennedy  on  ita  way  to  the  Moon, 
sending  back  4,316  clear  photos  before  it  im- 
pacted on  lunar  surface. 

Sept.  4 — OGO  1  sateillte.  designed  to  per- 
form 20  space  experiments  at  once,  placed  in 
orbit. 

19SS 

Feb.  3 — 030  2.  second  of  eight  spacecraft 
planned  for  direct  observation  of  the  Sun, 
launched  from  Cape  Kennedy. 

Feb.  17 — Rar-ger  8  spacecraft,  equ^ped 
with  six  television  cameras  to  photograph 
part  of  the  Moon's  surface,  launched. 

Mar.  23 — Gemini  3  spacecraft,  with  Astro- 
nauta Virgil  I.  Grlssom  and  John  W.  Young 
on  board,  launched  and  made  three  orbits 
In  4  hours  and  63  minutes,  during  which  a 
manned  spacecraft  was  maneuvered  in  orbit 
for  first  time. 

Mar.  24 — After  transmitting  6.814  close-up 
lunar  pictures  to  Earth,  Ranger  9  was  Im- 
pacted on  Moon. 

Apr.  6 — Intelsat  1.  first  commercial  com- 
munications satellite,  placed  in  synchronous 
equatorial  orbit  above  Atlantic  Ocean. 

May  30 — A  modified  Convair  990A  Jet  trans- 
port. NASA's  new  high-altitude  research  lab- 
oratory, carried  30  sc.entista  from  five  coun- 
tries and  a  million  dollars'  woith  of  delicate 
Instrumente  In  a  race  with  a  total  eclipse 
over  the  South  Pacific 

June  3 — Gemini  4  spacecraft,  with  Astro- 
nauta James  A.  McDivltt  and  Edward  H 
White  as  pllota.  launched  to  make  62  revolu- 
tions around  the  Earth  In  97  hours  and  56 
minutes,  during  which  White  became  the 
flrst  American  to  walk  in  space. 

July  14 — Mariner  4.  launched  the  preced- 
ing Nov.  28,  approached  within  5.500  miles 
of  Mars  and  took  the  first  close-up  pictures 
of  that  planet. 

Aug.  21 — Gemini  5.  piloted  by  Astronauta 
L.  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles  Conrad.  Jr.. 
launched  on  e(ght-day  mission,  lasting  190 
hours  and  56  minutes,  during  which  120 
revolutions  of  the  Earth  were  made. 

3ept.  28 — In  Ita  150th  flight,  the  X-15. 
piloted  by  John  B.  McKay,  flew  to  an  altitude 
of  295.600  feet  and  a  speed  of  3  682  mph. 

Oct.  8 — Test  model  of  the  Lunar  Landing 
Research  Vehicle  designed  to  simulate  lunar 
landing  was  flown  by  former  X-16  pilot  Jo- 
seph Walker  to  300-foot  altitude. 

Nov.  6 — Explorer  29  geodetic  satellite 
launched  from  Eastern  Test  Range  by  an 
Improved  Thrust -Augmented  Delta  In  first 
use  of  a  gravity-gradient  system  for  stabili- 
sation. 

Dec.  4 — Gemln:  7.  piloted  by  Astronauta 
Frank  Borman  and  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr.. 
launched  on  14-day  mission,  loujfest  U.S. 
flight  to  date,  lasting  330  hours  and  36  min- 
utes. Eleven  days  after  launch,  the  space- 
craft achieved  Ita  historic  rendezvous  In  or- 
bit with  Gemini  6,  launched  Dec.  16  and 
piloted  by  Astronauta  Walter  Schlrra,  Jr., 
and  Thomas  P.  Stafford. 

1966 

Mar.  16 — Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong  and 
David  R.  Scott.  In  Gemini  8.  performed 
world's  second  rendezvous  and  flrst  docking 
experiment  with  an  unmanned  Gemini 
Agena  Target  Vehicle  (GATV) .  Mission  lasted 
10  hours  and  42  minutes. 

Apr  29 — One  of  world's  largest  and  most 
sensitive  automatic  spare  tracking  and  tel- 
emetry antennas  was  officially  dedicated  at 
Goldstone.  CA. 

May  19 — XB-70A  operational  aircraft  suc- 
cessfully made  sustained  2.000-mph  flight  at 
70.000-foot  altitude  for  32  minutes. 

May  30 — Sur^•eyor  1  launched  to  become 
flrst  US.  spacecraft  to  softland  In  Moon 
when  It  touched  down  In  the  Ocean  of 
Storms  and  began  sending  back  pictures. 


June  3 — Gemini  9,  with  Astronauta  Thom- 
as P.  Stafford  and  Eugene  A.  Cernan  as  pllota, 
launched  on  three-day  filght  to  overtake 
Augmented  Target  Docking  Adapter,  during 
which  Cernan  p>erf ormed  a  spacewalk  of  more 
than  two  hours,  longest  to  date. 

July  18 — Gemini  10,  eighth  manned  filght 
In  Gemini  series,  launched  on  successful 
rendezvous  and  docking  mission  to  over- 
take GATV.  Astronauta  John  W  Toung  and 
Michael  Collins  were  pllota  and  performed 
first  docked -spacecraft  maneuver,  also  ren- 
dezvotislng  with  Gemini  8's  GATV  target. 

Aug.  10 — Lunar  Orblter  1,  unmanned, 
launched  to  become  first  U.S.  spacecraft  to 
enter  lunar  orbit,  taking  first  pictures  of 
Earth  from  vicinity  of  Moon.  Orblter  In- 
tentionally crashed  Into  far  side  of  Moon. 

Sept.  12 — Three-day  Gemini  11  mission, 
ninth  In  the  series  began  with  Astronauts 
Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  and  Richard  F.  Gordon, 
Jr.,  as  pUota  and  became  first  spacecraft  to 
achieve  first-revolution  rendezvous  and 
docking  with  GATV,  using  tether  to  link  two 
spacecraft. 

Nov.  11 — Gemini  12,  last  of  the  series, 
launched  with  Astronauta  James  A.  Lovell, 
Jr.,  and  Edwin  A.  Aldrln.  Jr.,  on  board.  Al- 
drin  performed  two  standup  EVAs.  Mission 
lasted  nearly  four  days. 

1967 

Jan.  27 — Three-man  crew  training  for  first 
Apollo  flight — VirgU  I.  Grlssom,  Edward  H. 
White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee — died  when 
flash  fire  swept  through  Command  Mod- 
ule at  KSC. 

Jan.  27— Representatives  of  62  nations 
signed  the  United  Nations  treaty  on  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space. 

Apr.  17 — Surveyor  3  launched  on  mis- 
sion to  Moon  to  land  In  Ocean  of  Storms  and 
excavate  with  surface  sampler  trenches  up 
to  six  Inches  deep. 

June  14 — Mariner  6  spacecraft  launched  on 
four-month  212-million-mlle  fiyby  mission 
to  Venus. 

Sept.  8 — Surveyor  5  softlands  In  Moon  to 
take  photographs  of  possible  landing  sites 
for  Apollo  spacecraft  and  begins  first  on- 
site  chemical  analysis  of  an  extraterrestrial 
body. 

Nov.  9 — Apollo  4  spacecraft  was  success- 
fuUy  sent  aloft  In  first  Saturn  V  Sight  and 
first  launch  from  Complex  39  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  making  first  all-up  test  of 
three-stage  launch  vehicle  and  reentering 
at  lunar-return  velocity. 

1968 

Jan.  7 — Surveyor  7  launched  to  softland  in 
Moon's  highlands,  return  T\'  pictures,  per- 
form lunar-digging  experimenta,  and  detect 
laser  beams  directed  from  Earth. 

Jan.  22 — Apollo  6  launched  from  KSC  on 
unmanned  Earth  orbital  mission  to  verify 
operation  of  Lunar  Module  ascent  and  de- 
scent propulsion  system.  Adjudged  success- 
ful. 

Apr.  4 — Apollo  6  was  successfully  launched 
on  mission  to  qualify  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicle, demonstrating  rocket  and  spacecraft 
subsystem  and  heat  shield  performance. 

Oct.  6 — Administrator  James  E  Webb  re- 
tired and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  formerly  Deputy  Administrator. 

Oct.  11— Apollo  7.  first  manned  CSM  oper- 
ation in  ApoUo  lunar  landing  program,  suc- 
cessfully launched  from  KSC  with  Astro- 
nauta Walter  M  Schlrra.  Jr..  Donn  P.  Eisele 
and  R  Walter  Cunningham.  Crew  appeared 
on  TV  In  Initial  telecast  from  space.  Mission 
lasted  10  days.  20  hours,  accomplishing  ren- 
dezvous with  &-TVB  stage  Earth  circled  168 
times. 

Dec.  a  I — Apollo  8.  second  manned  mission 
In  program  and  first  to  CH-blt  Moon,  launched. 
A-itronauta:  Frank  Borman.  James  A.  Lovell 
and  WUllam  Anders.  Mission  duration  6  daya. 
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3  hours.  Twenty  hoxirs  In  lunar  orbit.  Cir- 
cled Moon  10  tunes.  Support  ^Ultles  tested. 
Photographs  taken  of  Earth  and  Moon.  LItc 
TV  broadcasts. 

1969 
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^b-  9 — NASA  announced  supercritical 
wing,  a  new  alrfoU  shape  developed  In  four 
years  of  wind-tunnel  studies  at  Plight  re- 
search Center,  will  be  flight  tested. 

ii^T-  3 — ApoUo  9,  first  manned  flight  of  all 
lunar  hardware  In  Earth  orbit,  launched. 
Astronauts:  James  A.  McDlvltt,  David  R. 
Scott  and  Russell  L.  Schwelckart.  Mission 
duration  10  days,  1  hour.  Schwelckart  per- 
formed 37-nilnute  EVA.  Human  reactions  to 
space  and  weightlessness  tested  In  162  orbits. 
First  manned  flight  of  Lunar  Module  (LM). 

May  18 — ApoUo  10  launched  for  dress  re- 
hearsal ol  Moon  landing.  Astronauts:  Eugene 
A.  Cernan.  John  W.  Young  and  Thomas  P. 
Stafford.  Mission  duration  8  days.  3  minutes. 
First  manned  CSM  lAI  operations  in  cislunar 
and  lunar  environment;  simulation  of  first 
lunar  landing  profile.  In  lunar  orbit  61.6 
hours,  with  31  orbits.  LM  taken  to  within 
47,000  feet  of  lunar  surface.  First  live  color 
TV  from  space.  LM  ascmt  stage  Jettisoned 
In  orbit** 

July  16— ApoUo  11  launched  on  first  lunar 
landing  mission  and  lunar  surface  EVA.  As- 
tronauts: NeU  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Col- 
lins and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.  Landed  on  Sea 
of  Tranquility.  One  EVA— 2  hours.  31  min- 
ute*. Mission  duration  8  days.  3  hours.  18 
minutes.  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  landed  on 
Moon  July  20.  Flag  and  Instruments  de- 
ployed. Lunar  surface  stay  time  21.6  hours 
59.5  hours  in  lunar  orbit,  with  30  orbits  LM 
ascent  stage  left  in  lunar  orbit.  Forty-four 
pounds  of  material  gathered.  President 
Nixon  made  first  long-distance  phone  call  to 
Moon  to  congratiUate  astronauts. 

Mission  achieved  the  goal  set  on  May  25, 
1961.  by  President  Kennedy  of  landing  an 
American  on  the  Moon  within  the  decade 

July  29 — First  pictures  of  Mars,  taken  by 
Mariner  6.  received  at  JPL. 

Sept.  13— NASA  began  distributing  18 
pounds  of  lunar  material  from  the  ApoUo  11 
mission  to  scientific  investigators  In  U.S.  and 
8  other  countries. 

Nov.  14 — Apollo  12,  second  manned  lunar 
landing  mission  launched  Astronauts- 
Charles  Conrad.  Jr  .  Richard  F  Ctordon.  Jr , 
and  Alan  L.  Bean.  Landed  on  Ocean  of 
Storms.  Two  BVAs  15 !4  hours.  Mission  dura- 
tion 10  days,  4  hours.  36  minutes.  First 
demonstration  of  pinpoint  landing  capabu- 
ity.  Candidate  landing  sites  photographed. 
Parts  taken  from  Surveyor  2.  unmanned 
spacecraft  sent  to  Moon  in  April  1967.  Lunar 
sUy  time  325  hours.  In  lunar  orbit  89  hours, 
with  45  orbits.  LM  accent  stage  Impacted  on 
Moon.  Seventy.flve  pounda  of  material 
gathered. 

1970 

May  31— Explorer  1.  first  0.S.  satellite 
launched  Jan.  31,  1958.  reentered  Earth 
atmosphere  after  completing  58,408  revolu- 
tions and  traveling  2.67  bUllon  miles 

Apr.  11— Apollo  13,  third  lunar  landing 
mission  attempt,  launched.  Astronauts- 
Jamea  A.  Lovell,  John  L.  Swlgert  Jr  and 
Fred  W.  Halse.  Jr.  Mission  duration  5  'days 
22.9  hours.  Mission  aborted  after  rupture  of 
Service  Module  oxygen  tank.  Oassed  as  "suc- 
cessful fallur*-  because  of  experience  In 
reaming  crew.  Spent  S-IVB  stage  succeasfuUy 
lmp«;t«d  on  Moon.  ' 

Sept.  15— Dr  Thomas  O.  Paine  resigned  as 
NASA  AdmlnUtrator.  Ut.  Oeorge  M.  Low,  Etep. 
uty  Axlmlnlstrator,  assumed  reaponslblUty 
to  carry  on  as  Acting  Admmutrator. 

Dec.  12— Explorer  42  Uunched  Into  equa- 
torial orbit  from  the  San  Marco  platform  off 
the  coaat  of  Kenya  by  an  ItaUan  crew,  the 
first  American  spacecraft  to  be  sent  aloft  by 
men  of  another  country. 

ItTl 

Jan.  31— Apollo  14,  third  lunar  landing 
mission,  Uunched  AstronauU;  Alan  B.  8hep- 


ard.  Jr..  Stioart  A.  Rooaa  and  Edgar  D.  Mit- 
chell. Landed  on  Frau  Mauro,  rocky  upland 
*"••  Two  EVAs,  8  hours,  29  minutes.  Mission 
duration  9  days.  Docking  and  other  dUBcul> 
ties  experienced  demonstrated  value  of 
manned  flight  over  unmanned  flight.  AISEP 
and  other  Instnunents  deployed.  Lunar  sur- 
face stay  time  33.5  hours;  67  hours  In  lunar 
orbit,  with  34  orbits.  Third  stage  Impacted  on 
Moon.  Ninety-four  pounds  of  material 
gathered,  using  hand  cart  for  flrst  Ume  to 
transport  rocks. 

Apr.  37— Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher  Is  sworn  In 
as  NASA  Administrator  to  succeed  Dr.  Paine. 
July  26 — ApoUo  15,  fourth  lunar  landing 
mission  and  first  of  "J"  series  using  Lunar 
Roving  Vehicle  (LRV) ,  launched.  Astronauts: 
David  R.  Scott,  James  B.  Irwln  and  Alfred 
M.  Worden.  Landed  In  Hadley-Apennlne  re- 
gion near  Apennlne  MounUlns.  Three  EVAs, 
10  hours.  36  minutes.  Worden  performed  38- 
mlnute  EVA  on  way  back  to  Earth.  Mission 
duration  12  days.  7  hours.  13  minutes.  First 
to  carry  orbital  sensors  In  Service  Module 
ALSEP  deployed  Scientific  studies  begun  on 
Apollo  11.  12  and  14  missions  continued.  Im- 
proved spacesuits  gave  Increased  mobUlty  and 
staytlme.  Scientific  payload  landed  on  Moon 
doubled.  Lunar  surface  stay  time  66.9  hours 
LRV  traversed  total  of  37.9  km.  In  lunar  or- 
bit 145  hours,  with  74  orbits.  SmaU  sub-satel- 
lite left  In  lunar  orbit  for  flrst  time. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  materials 
gathered. 

Sept.  39— OSO— 7  launched  to  make  flrst 
X-ray  observations  of  a  beginning  solar  flare 
and  of  solar  "streamers". 

Nov.  13 — Mariner  9.  launched  May  30.  went 
into  orbit  of  Mars,  flrst  to  circle  another  plan- 
et, and  took  flrst  close  photos  of  Mars' 
moons  Deimos  and  Phobos  and  of  a  Mars  dust 
storm. 

1973 

Jan.  5 — President  Nixon  announced  deci- 
sion that  US.  should  develop  Space  Shuttle 
system. 

Mar.  2— Pioneer  10  Jupiter  probe  launched 
to  become  flrst  man-made  object  to  escape 
solar  system,  flrst  spacecraft  to  use  orbital 
velocity  and  gravity  of  Jupiter  for  escape,  and 
flrst  NASA  spacecraft  powered  entirely  by  nu- 
clear energy. 

Apr.  16— ApoUo  16.  fifth  lunar  landing  mis- 
sion, launched.  Astronauts:  John  W  Young 
TTiomas  K.  Mattlngly  n.  and  Charles  m' 
Duke.  Jr.  Landed  In  Descartes,  highlands 
area.  Three  EVAs,  30  hours,  14  minutes  Mat- 
tlngly performed  In-fllght  EVA  lasting  one 
hour.  Mission  duration  11  days.  1  hour  61 
minutes.  First  study  of  highlands  area.  Se- 
lected surface  experiments  deployed  Tests 
started  by  ApoUo  15  crew  continued.  Ultra- 
violet camera/ spec  tograph  used  second  time 
Lunar  surface  sUy  time  71  hours.  LRV  tra- 
versed total  of  27  km.  In  lunar  orbit  136 
hours.  With  64  orbits.  T»-o  hundred  and  thir- 
teen pounds  of  material  gathered 

May  24 — President  Nixon  and  USSR  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  in  Moscow  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  cooperation  In  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  and  the 
docking  m  space  m  1975  of  a  U.S.  and  a  So- 
viet spacecraft. 

May  26— NASA  announced  retirement  of 
Dr  Wemher  von  Braun.  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  for  Planning  and  a  pioneer 
In  the  space  effort,  effective  July  i 

July  23— ERT8  1  launched  to  acquire  in- 
formation for  Investigations  In  agriculture 
forestry,  minerals,  etc. 

Dec.  7— Apollo  17,  sixth  lunar  landing  and 
final  mission  In  ApoUo  series,  launched  As- 
tronauts: Eugene  A,  Cernan.  Ronald  B  Evans 
and  Harrison  H.  Schmltt.  the  last  named 
the  flrst  geologist  on  the  Moon.  Landed  In 
Taurus-LUtrow  area,  valley  floor  pockmarked 
with  craters  and  littered  with  boulders.  Three 
EVAa.  22  hours.  6  minutes.  8  seconds.  MU- 
slon  duration  12  days.  13  hours.  61  mlnutee. 
Lunar  surface  stay  time  74  hours.  69  minutes, 
3«  seconds.  LRV  traversed  36  km    In  lunar 


orbit   147  hours.  48  minutes.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-flve  pounds  of  material  gathered 

1973 

May  14— Skylab  1,  the  nation's  first  orbit- 
ing laboratory,  was  launched  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, with  a  three-man  crew.  Charles  Con- 
rad. Jr.,  Joseph  P.  Kerwm  and  Paul  J  Weltz 
scheduled  to  rendezvous  with  it  the  next 
day.  Twelve  minutes  after  launch,  signals 
revealed  the  meteorold  shield  had  been  torn 
away  and  one  of  two  solar  panels  only  par- 
Ually  deployed.  The  spacecraft  was  maneu- 
vered  to  keep  Ita  interior  from  becoming  too 
hot  and  Centers  were  alerted  to  start  search- 
ing for  a  solution  to  the  emergency 

May  26— After  U  days  durUig  which  tech- 
nicians worked  around  the  clock  to  develop  a 
parasol  as  a  substitute  for  the  heat  shield  and 
tools  with  which  astronauts  would  cut  the 
metal  strap  found  to  be  keeping  the  solar 
wing  from  deploying  the  crew  was  launched 
and  rendezvoused  with  Skylab.  Next  day  the 
parasol  was  deployed  and,  on  June  7,  an  EVA 
to  free  the  solar  array  was  performed  A 
28-day  mission  was  completed  on  June  22 

July  2e— The  second  Skylab  crew,  Alan  L 
Bean,  Jack  R.  Lousma  and  Owen  K.  Oarrlott 
was  launched.  En  route,  a  rocket  thruster  on 
the  spaceship  conveying  them  aloft  began 
le^lng.  On  August  2,  a  second  thruster  de- 
veloped leaks,  leaving  only  two  in  operable 
condition.  A  rescue  ship  was  readied  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  but  officials  decided  to  allow  the 
astronauts  to  complete  a  59-day  mission  and 
return  to  Earth  via  their  disabled  craft  on 
September  26. 


CHILDREN  OP  VIETNAM  WEEK 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  October  22  has  been  declared 
Fnends  of  Children  of  Vietnam  Week  by 
the  Governor  of  Colorado. 

The  Friends  of  Children  of  Vietnam 
is  a  Denver-based,  national  organization 
It  has  recenUy  been  granted  a  contract 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
arrange,  among  other  things,  adoptions 
for  Vietnamese  children. 

PCVN  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  a  group  of  citizens,  without  fanfare 
or  Government  fimding,  can  do  The  re- 
sults of  PCVN's  work  over  the  past  year 
are  striking. 

The  group  has  quietly  completed  al- 
most 300  adoptions.  Working  without  of- 
ficial recognition,  this  agency  carefully 
researched  each  case  to  assure  the  best 
possible  chance  of  a  successful  match  be- 
tween parents  and  child.  Now  that 
PCVN  has  been  officially  recognized  I 
believe  we  can  expect  even  more  impres- 
sive help  for  Vietnamese  children 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  precari- 
ous existence  these  youngsters  lead 
They  are  the  most  visible  victims  of  a 
tragic  war.  While  our  involvement  in 
that  conflict  is  finally  over,  our  humane 
and  moral  responsibility  continues  One 
to  assist  such  groups  as  PCVN  which 
have  been  the  prime  benefactors  of  these 
war  victims. 

A  clause  in  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  gives 
us  the  mechanism  for  that  support.  Sec- 
tion 803  will  allow  Government  aid  for 
PCVN  and  similar  groups  which  are 
fighting  to  secure  a  decent  life  for  South 
Vitnamese  children.  I  cosponsored  thLs 
provision  as  a  separate  bill  ahd  I  support 
It  in  Its  pre.sent  form. 

I  congratulate  the  Friends  of  Children 
of  Vietnam  and  I  commend  to  my  ctfl- 
leagues  the  provision  in  this  bill  which 
will  help  them  continue  their  work. 
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FOREIGN  AID  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
PROVISIONS  FOR  VIETNAMESE 
ORPHANS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  tne  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  including  in  S.  2335.  the 
Foreign  Aid  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  the 
special  provisions  relating  to  the  care  of 
South  Vietnamese  children  whose  lives 
and  future  have  been  blighted  by  the 
war.  The  plight  of  these  children  is 
deeply  etched  on  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people. 

I  refer  to  the  provisions  Included  in  the 
bill  at  the  insistence  of  Senator  Williams 
to  earmark  $7,5  million  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide: First,  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  day  care  centers,  orphan- 
ages, and  hostels,  and  for  educational  in- 
struction, school  feeding,  health  and 
other  welfare  programs  for  the  children: 
and  second,  to  fswiilitate  the  adoption  by 
American  citizens  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned children  in  Vietnam. 

This  latter  provision — to  make  it  easier 
for  American  citizens  to  adopt  South 
Vietnamese  children — has  long  been  an 
objective  of  mine.  I  sun  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  orphaned  or  abandoned 
children  who  have  been  fathered  by 
Americans  and  who  are  therefore  both 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  by 
heritage. 

Last  session  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S. 
2071.  92d  Cong.)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care,  housing  education  and 
training  of  these  American -fathered 
children,  with  emphasis  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  agreements  and  machinery 
to  make  it  easier  for  people  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  such  children  as  are 
abandoned  or  deserted,  or  for  whom  the 
sole  surviving  parent  is  willing  to  relin- 
quish irrevocably  all  jjarental  rights. 

I  was  advised  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
'  ment  at  the  time  I  introduced  my 
bill  that  there  were  an  estimated  5.400 
American-fathered  children  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  some  of  them 
living  with  their  mothers  or  other  rela- 
tives, and  others  living  in  orphanages  or 
hostels. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  various 
other  estimates  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren Involved,  and  of  the  smaller  numt)er 
who  have  actually  been  absindoned.  But 
whatever  their  numl^r  or  circumstances. 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  these  children 
who  are  particularly  and  tragically  the 
result  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  axe 
our  special  responsibility,  and  that  we 
owe  them  special  consideration.  They  are 
half-American,  and  If  they  have  no  es- 
tablished place  or  future  In  Vietnam, 
then  we  should  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  here. 

Because  I  could  get  no  as.surance  from 
the  State  Department  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  wa.s  willing  to 
work  with  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  make  these 
children  more  easily  available  for  adop- 
tion, and  because  legislation  increasing 
U.S.  efforts  did  not,  therefore,  seem  to 
offer  any  solution  to  the  problem  unless 
we  could  get  more  cooperation  from  the 
Vietnamese  Government — I  decided 
with  some  reluctance — not  to  introduce 
my  bill  again  in  this  Congress. 


However,  with  the  passage  of  S.  2335, 
now  imminent,  containing  the  provisions 
of  section  903  which  earmEirks  funds  for 
the  children's  programs — we  are  offered 
a  fresh  opportimity  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  American-fathered  children — 
as  well  as  for  all  other  South  Vietnamese 
children — who  have  less  security  and  fu- 
ture than  they  otherwise  would  have,  had 
they  not  been  bom  into  a  war-ravaged 
country,  and  orphaned  or  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  circimistances  of  that  war. 

I  would  hope  that  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  administering  section  903,  and  in  al- 
locating the  $7.5  million  which  this  sec- 
tion provides,  will  make  every  attempt  to 
get  assurance  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  that  they  will  cooperate  in 
facilitating  the  adoption  of  abandoned 
or  orphaned  children — and  especially 
those  who  are  American-fathered  by 
citizens  in  the  United  States. 

I  well  recognize  that  the  United  States 
has  no  legal  cltiim  on  these  children.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese  Government 
all  children  bom  of  Vietnamese  mothers 
in  Vietnam  are  Vietnamese  citizens  re- 
gardless of  the  nationality  of  their  fa- 
thers. I  am  sure  that  the  Government 
will  make  every  effort,  as  would  any  other 
nation,  to  see  that  these  childrefi  receive 
the  greatest  amoimt  of  care  and  attention 
as  possible  with  the  resources  available 
to  them. 

But  I  would  hope  that  In  the  cases 
where  the  children  are  sought  for  indi- 
vidual adoption  in  the  United  States,  and 
where  it  is  clear  that  such  adoption 
would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  child, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
will  strive  to  make  procedures  less  com- 
plex so  that  more  children  can  be  made 
available  for  those  thousands  of  families 
in  the  United  States  who  seek  such  chil- 
dren. 

Since  I  flrst  proposed  S.  2071  some  2 
years  ago,  I  have  received  letters  from 
literally  hundreds  of  famihes  in  the 
United  States  who  seek  to  adopt  Vietna- 
mese children.  In  many  instances,  they 
have  been  unable  to  msike  any  headway 
whatsoever,  and  they  beg  for  assistance. 
There  has  been  little  I  could  do  to  help, 
of  course,  and  that  Is  why  I  welcome  so 
warmly  the  action  of  the  committee  ear- 
marking special  funds  for  sissistance  to 
South  Viatnamese  children,  and  in  speci- 
fying that  at  least  10  percent  of  those 
funds  can  be  spent  for  adoption  proce- 
dures. Passage  of  this  bill,  and  funding 
and  Implementation  of  section  903.  will 
give  some  measure  of  hope  to  many 
households  seeking  to  adopt  a  South 
Vietnamese  child. 

A  recent  letter  I  received  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
signed  by  Matthew  J.  Harvey.  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
clarifies  greatly  the  situation  regarding 
South  Vietnamese  orphans,  and  the  at- 
titude of  South  Vietnamese  officials  to- 
ward them  I  ask  that  several  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  this  letter  be  Included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

r  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
provide  you  with  some  general  Information 
on  the  situation  of  orphans,  and  particularly 
American-Vietnamese  children  in  Vietnam. 
Through  dealing  with  this  question  over 
a  period  of  Ume,  we  have  oome  to  realise  that 
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many  Americans  misunderstand  the  legal 
status  of  these  youngsters.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  and  indeed  of 
the  International  community,  all  chUdren 
born  of  Vietnamese  mothers  in  Vietnam  are 
Vietnamese  citizens  regardless  of  the  nation- 
ality of  their  fathers.  The  United  States  has 
no  claim  to  these  chUdren.  The  Vietnamese 
Government  regards  aU  of  its  citizens  as 
equal  before  the  law  and  possessed  of  equal 
claim  on  government  support  in  times  of  ^ 
need.  The  Government  of  Vietnam  (OVN)  Is  ^ 
concerned  over  the  plight  of  children  who 
have  been  dlsadrcuitaged  by  the  war.  and 
accepts  fuU  resF>onsiblHty  for  them,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  social  and  chUd  wefare  pro- 
grams discussed  below. 

Ttie  OVN  does  not  favor  removal  of  orphans 
from  their  Vietnamese  environment  In  cases 
other  than  Individual  adoption  because  mass 
emigration  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  as- 
surance that  the  best  taterests  and  welfare 
of  each  chUd  are  being  fuUy  met.  We  ac- 
cept the  Government's  position  that  large- 
scale  Immigration  of  Vietnamese -American 
orphans  from  institutions  in  Vietnam  to  or- 
phan homes  In  the  United  States  Is  not  In 
the  best  Interest  of  these  chUdren.  We  be-  , 
lleve  that,  short  of  formal  adoption,  the  best 
way  to  help  American-fathered  chUdren  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  help  strengthen  welfare  serv- 
ices for  all  needy  Viatnamese  chUdren.  ' 

The  Government  of  Vietnam,  through  its  A 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  (MSW)  is  provid- 
ing support  to  some  133  orphanages  and  201 
day  care  centers.  Approximately  42.000  chil- 
dren receive  assistance  through  these  Insti- 
tutions. Additionally,  approximately  590.000 
orphans  of  deceased  military  personnel  re- 
ceive allowances  from  the  Ministry  of  War 
Veterans,  which  also  provides  them  the  same 
medical,  educational  and  employment  bene- 
fits as  those  received  by  disabled   veterans. 

Of  the  estimated  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
racially  mixed  children  In  Vietnam,  almost 
all  of  them  are  being  taken  care  of  by  their 
Vietnamese  mothers  and  their  extended  fam- 
ilies. A  recent  estimate  by  the  GVN  indicated 
that  among  approximately  19.000  chUdren 
presently  In  offlclaUy  recognized  orphanages, 
there  are  only  about  1,200  (approximately 
six  percent)   racially  mixed  chUdren. 

For  US.  adoptions,  the  GVN  has  granted 
an  exception  to  the  general  requirement  that 
all  adoption  formalities  be  completed  before 
a  chUd  Is  permitted  to  emigrate.  ChUdren 
are  now  permitted  to  depart  for  the  United 
States,  providing  the  American  adopting 
couple  have  assigned  power  of  attorney  to  a 
Vietnamese  lawyer  to  ccmplet.?  the  proxy 
adoption.  During  1972,  there  were  about  500 
Intercountry  adoptions,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 400  were  by  US.  citizens.  This  recent 
liberalization  of  Vietnamese  procedures  has 
facilitated  adoptions  to  the  United  States. 

As  this  letter  indicates,  there  has  al- 
ready been  some  liberalization  in  pro- 
cedures for  adoption,  and  this  new  pro- 
gram should  provide  a  further  easing  in 
the  situation. 

I  would  hope  that  with  this  liberaliza- 
tion that  we  would  not  again  hear,  as  we 
have  heard  in  the  past,  that  AID  officials 
were  not  perhaps  doing  everything  they 
could  to  clear  ehgible  children  for  adop- 
tion— that  they  were  turning  the  wheels 
ver>-  slowly,  or  not  turning  them  at  all. 
I  would  hope  that  with  the  new  emphasis 
placed  on  accelerating  adoptlong  proce- 
dures, and  the  special  funds  allocated  for 
this  purpose,  the  whole  procedure  would 
become  easier  and  more  certain  of  suc- 
cess. Surely  It  should  not  ever  be  said 
that  an  Americaai  couple  seeking  to  adopt 
a  Vietnamese  child,  who  has  no  home 
or  future  in  his  own  country-,  should  be 
thwarted  because  other  Americans  do  not 
give  every  iota  of  assistance  they-  are  In 
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a  position  to  give.  I  would  say  the  s^me 
to  the  international  agencies  working  in 
the  field.  Leave  no  stone  unturned.  If 
there  are  children — racially  mixed  or 
otherwise — who  have  no  home  or  special 
ties  in  Vietnam,  be  sure  they  are  made 
available  for  individual  adoption  by  the 
thousands  of  American  families  earnestly 
seeking  them. 

Again.  I  commend  the  committee — and 
Senator  Williams — for  the  farsighted 
effort  this  bill  offers  to  help  solve  a  tragic 
situation — the  plight  of  the  children  of 
Vietnam  because  of  war  in  whose  midst 
they  just  happened  to  be  bom. 


October  1,  1973 


PHASE  IV  PETROLEUM  PRICE  CON- 
TROLS—A CONTINUING  DILEMMA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
experiencing  several  weeks  of  the  ill- 
conceived  phase  rv  petroleum  retail  price 
gxiidelines,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
last  Friday  apparently  realized  the  in- 
herent inequity  that  phase  rV  petroleum 
regulations  were  having  on  the  retail  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  and  modified  the 
program.  The  problem  is  that  the  modifi- 
cation only  addresses  itself  to  part  of  the 
unfairness  inherent  in  phase  IV  petro- 
leum price  regulations.  While  the  action 
taken  by  Dr.  Dunlop  does  bring  partial 
relief,  it  will  only  be  temporarj'  in  nature. 
The  same  basic  program  remains  intact 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  refuses  to 
recognize  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  you  cannot  allow  pro- 
duction, refining  and  wholesale  costs  to 
increase  and  freeze  the  retail  price  at  the 
same  time.  This  basic  flaw  will  again 
force  the  retail  segment  of  the  industry 
to  operate  at  a  loss  when  their  price 
increases. 

While  Friday's  action  was  certainly 
welcome  news  to  the  petroleum  retailers, 
it  in  no  way  addresses  the  basic  problem. 
U  the  goal  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
is  to  control  price  increases  in  the  petro- 
leum industry,  it  must  be  realized  that 
freezing  retail  price  in  no  way  removes 
upward  price  pressure.  Its  only  effect  is 
to  discriminate  against  the  small  business 
marketing  segment  of  the  industry.  If 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  for  whatever 
reason,  decides  that  it  cannot  put  strict 
price  controls  on  the  production,  refining 
and  wholesaling  of  oil  products,  then  it 
mu'=t  also  come  to  its  senses  and  face  the 
reality  of  the  unjust  discrimination  in- 
h-irent  in  forcing  the  .small  business  re- 
tailer to  carry  the  whole  burden. 

Mr.  President,  in  last  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Poet  a  well-written  editorial  ap- 
peared pointing  out  the  basic  Injastice 
of  the  present  Cost  of  Living  Council 
regulations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
particularly  the  Cost  of  Li\ing  Council 
to  read  this  article  and  request  unan- 
imous con.-,ent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

THZ  TziCZ  OF  Oasoune 

Price  co.'iirolJi  creat*  excrudatl.ng  dl>m- 
ma8,  M  th»  current  troubles  of  the  ganoijne 
r«tai;er»  7ery  clearly  lUi«trat«  The  cou.;rry 
U  ^ing  to  ne*d  conirola  fcr  fome  tl.T.e  to 
cocj«.  but  there  U  no  dooming  the  -mhappy 
trnh  tha'.  th-7  ■»'«lgh  vtry  unfairly  on  the 
•emc«  3tA<.lon  operators   The  controls  e«tab. 


lUh  fixed  ceilings  for  retail  prlcea.  whll^  the 
wholesale  prices  of  gasoline  float  upward 
under  entirely  different  r.ljfe.  President 
NUon  has  temporarily  allevlat^iw  the  squeeze 
on  the  service  stations  by  ordering  his  price 
controllers  to  move  the  celling  up  a  bit,  as 
they  did  on  PrltJay.  But  It  U  no  real  remedy. 
It  still  leaves  the  service  stations  caught  In  a 
system  that  Uniits  their  rjtall  prices  much 
more  rigidly  than  the  wholesale  prices  at 
which  they  must  buy  their  gasoUne. 

But  the  dilemma  is  a  real  cne.  To  see  how 
:hese  rules  came  to  be  written.  U  is  necessary 
to  turn  the  question  arcur.d  and  look  at  It 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Fuel  prices  have  been  a  major  con- 
tributor to  inflation  this  year,  second  only  to 
food  In  forcing  the  cost  of  Ui-lng  up.  The  im- 
pact of  gasoline  price  fluctuations  is  stagger- 
lag.  An  Increase  of  one  cjnt  a  gallsn  costs 
inotorisu  91  billion  a  year.  But  the  govern- 
ment Is  forced  to  let  wholesale  petroleum 
priceo  move  upward  to  encourage  Imncr's  and 
expanded  production.  Otherwise  the  present 
shortages  would  only  get  worse. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  Is  dclng  here 
*hat  it  has  dene  elsewhers:  It  knows  that 
rising  prices  are  going  to  have  to  be  passed 
along,  but  is  fighMng  f  delaying  action  to 
hold  off  the  impact  on  the  consumer  as  long 
as  possible.  In  this  case  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  upholding  a  questlon.ible  rule  until  the 
political  pressure  became  unbearable. 

The  price  controllers  have  now  raised  the 
ceiling  as  little  as  they  dared,  and  the  cycle 
of  protest  and  pressure  wiU  doubtless  be  re- 
peated. It  Is  Just  everyb.-dys  had  luck— the 
coutrollers*.  the  administration's  and  espe- 
cially the  service  station  operators'— that  this 
strategy  works  more  harshly  and  unjustly  In 
the  gasoline  business  than  in  most  others 

The  relationship  between  the  major  oil 
companies  and  the  service  stations  Is  abra- 
sive and  painful  in  the  best  of  times.  The 
present  times  are  far  from  the  best.  The 
typical  service  station  operator  leaaes  his  au- 
tlon  from  an  oil  company — Texaco.  Exxon. 
Mobil  or  whatever.  He  must  pay  his  rent,  pay 
his  own  bills  and  taxes,  hire  his  own  help 
and  meet  his  own  payroll.  He  is  independent 
in  the  sense  that  It  is  up  to  him  to  make  hU 
own  profit.  But  his  lease  usually  runs  only  a 
year  at  a  time,  which  makes  it  easy  for  the 
company  to  get  rid  of  him  if  it  chooees.  In 
that  sense,  he  is  anything  but  Independent. 
Retailers  will  now  be  permitted  to  charge 
whatever  prices  they  charged  last  May  15, 
pluB  the  Increases  in  wholesale  costs  up  to 
last  Friday.  This  formula  is  a  considerable 
Improvement  over  the  previous  one,  but  It 
again  Impoees  a  fixed  limit  with  no  consider- 
ation for  the  wholesale  price  increases  th»t 
are  obviously  coming  in  the  future.  The  serv- 
ice station  operators  siispect  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  of  trying  to  use  the  reUllers 
as  an  Indirect  presatire  on  the  big  oU  com- 
panies to  hold  down  their  wholesale  prices. 
In  many  industries,  dealer  resistance  could 
be  a  formidable  force  on  the  manufacturers 
But.  unlike  retaUers  In  other  goods,  the  serv- 
ice sUtlon  operator  cannot  switch  suppliers 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  price.  His  supplier  Is  also 
his  landlord,  and  a  very  Jealous  one. 

All  of  these  complaints  are  aggravated  by 
the  further  point  that.  In  this  monstrously 
complicated  Industry,  some  filling  stations 
are  operated  directly  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. These  stations,  being  integral  parts 
of  the  companies,  are  permitted  to  pass  on  to 
the  ciistomer  their  wholesale  price  increases 
as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  other  costs,  like 
wage  increases,  that  the  leased  station  op- 
erators must  absorb. 

The  reader  must  not  itippose  that  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  contain  the  full  litany  of 
the  service  JiUtlon  operators'  grievances.  Nor 
do  they  offer  the  complete  catalog  of  the 
price  controllers'  Justifications,  or  the  oil 
companies'  positions,  or  the  commentaries  of 
the  varlotis  eminent  politicians  who  hare 
Uken  a  hand  to  the  matter.  But  the  reader 
who  hae  got  thU  far  will  doubtless  perceive 


that  oU  petaUlng  U  a  highly  Intricate  bMs'l- 
neas  to  which  large  simple  rules  do  not  ade- 
quately apply. 

In  economc  regulation,  fairness  la  always 
at  war  with  simplicity.  The  simpler  and 
broader  the  rules,  the  more  anomalies  and 
injustices  they  produce.  The  harder  the  legls- 
Utors  struggle  to  make  the  rules  fair,  the 
more  fantastically  complicated  they  become. 
The  income  tax  laws  are  the  great  monument 
to  this  principle,  but  the  price  control  sys- 
tem is  rapidly  developing  In  the  same 
direction. 

The  country  is  going  to  require  controls 
on  some  parts  of  the  economy  for  quite  a 
long  time.  That  U  ail  the  more  reason  to 
begin  making  the  rules  more  durable  by 
making  them  more  flexible.  If  the  service 
stations  are  going  to  be  controUed,  like  the 
big  companies,  then  they  wiU  have  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  their  costs  on  the 
same  terms.  It  will  be  more  complicated  to 
administer.  But  If  the  control  system  is  going 
to  survive  as  long  as  we  need  It,  it  wUl  have 
to  ensure  that  big  companies  do  not  prosper 
at  the  expense  of  small  ones. 
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WORLD  FOOD  RESOURCES 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sky- 
rocketing food  prices  in  the  United 
States,  and  rationing  and  famine  in 
many  poor  countries,  have  raised  public 
awareness  of  the  world's  food  problem. 
Many  experts  believe  that  the  global 
food  scarcity  we  are  now  experiencing  is 
not  merely  a  temporai-y  aberration,  but 
that  it  reflects  important  long-tarm 
trends,  and  may  augur  an  era  of  chronic 
global  food  scarcity. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  global  supply 
and  demand  trends  which  may  produce 
an  era  of  scarcity  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Lester  R.  Brown,  senior  fel- 
low at  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil and  an  internationally  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  world  food  situation.  Mr. 
Brown's  study  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause it  imderlines  the  important  link 
between  the  precarious  state  of  the  world 
food  economy  and  the  new  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  now  imder  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

The  world's  greatest  untapped  reser- 
voir of  food  production  potential  now 
lies  in  the  poor  coimtries,  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram to  substantially  increase  support 
for  niral  and  agricultural  development 
could  help  unleash  this  great  potential. 
As  Mr.  Brown  makes  clear,  the  "new 
look  ■  in  foreign  f.ssistance  now  being 
considered  is  more  than  cosmetics— it 
"seeks  to  capitalize  on  the  unique  capac- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  lead  an  en- 
larged effort  to  expand  the  world's  food 
supply." 

Reducing  global  food  scarcity  In  the 
decades  to  come  will  serve  our  national 
.self-interest  in  the  form  of  lower  food 
prices  and  hence  lower  inflation  at  home. 
It  wUl  abo  help  reduce  the  ominous 
threat  of  famine  in  the  poorest  nations. 
The  modest  funding  called  for  In  this 
till  can  be  used  with  greater  effect  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  con- 
sider the  new  aid  legislation.  I  urge  them 
to  carefully  read  Mr.  Brown's  Important 
study.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
wafl  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


POPULATTOM    AND   ATFLUKNCX  :    OBOWLNO   PbI8- 

BT7«Ks  or  Woau>  Pood  RKSoiracia 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown  with  foreword  by 

James  P.  Grant) 

FOREWORD 

Lester  Brown  breaks  Important  new  ground 
In  this  analysU  of  a  problem— food  supply— 
which  profoundly  affects  more  citizens  in  all 
countries  than  any  other.  The  current  inter- 
national scarcity  of  major  agricultural  com- 
modlUes  reflects  Important  long-term  trends 
as  well  as  the  more  temporary  phenomenon 
of  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
large  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  fact  we 
probably  are  witnessing  In  the  world  food 
economy  a  fundamental  change  from  two 
decades  of  relative  global  abundance  'jo  an 
era  of  more  or  less  chronically  tight  supplies 
of  essential  foodstuffs — despite  the  return  to 
production  of  U.S.  cropland  idled  in  recent 
years.  A  major  reason  behind  this  shift  is 
the  fact  that  growing  affluence  In  rich  coun- 
tries Is  Joining  population  growth  in  the  poor 
countries  as  a  major  cause  of  increased  de- 
mand for  foodgralns.  At  the  same  time,  over- 
fishing has  Interrupted  the  long  period  of 
sustained  growth  in  the  world  fish  catch- 
thus  limiting  the  supply  of  another  impor- 
tant protein  source. 

This  changing  situation  suggests  that  sev- 
eral important  policy  needs  must  be  empha- 
sized. First,  an  Internationally  agreed  system 
of  food  reserves— on  the  general  pattern  pro- 
posed in  1973  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma.  the 
Director-General  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations— U  now 
In  the  self-interest  of  all  nations.  In  a  situa- 
tion characterized  by  chronic  scarcity  and 
'periodic  surpluses.- the  International  prices 
of  food  commodities  could  acquire  a  danger- 
ous volatUlty.  with  adverse  consequences  for 
consumers  and  farmers  the  world  over 

Second,  there  is  a  similarly  urgent  need  to 
evolve  a  cooperative  approach  to  the  man- 
agement of  ocean  fisheries,  which  provide  so 
much  of  the  world's  protein  for  both  human 
and  animal  consumption.  PaUure  to  develop 
more  effecUve  cooperative  mechanisms  wUl 
result  In  the  continued  depletion  of  stocks  a 
reduction   in   catch,  and   rapidly  rising  flkh 

Third,  this  analysis  of  the  changing  world 
food  situation  partltularly  highlights  the 
urgent  need  to  curb  population  growth 
throughout  the  world.  Ever  greater  pressures 
are  being  put  on  the  world's  agricultural 
capacity  as  a  result  of  continuing  rapid 
population  growth— making  food  more 
scarce  for  everyone  and  rendering  difficult 
the  dietary  improvements  necessary  for  the 
basic  welfare  of  the  poorest  half  of  humanity 

Finally,  an  even  stronger  case  now  exists 
for  substantially  increasing  International  ef- 
forts to  aid  agricultural  development  within 
the  developing  nations.  Many  poor  countries 
have  a  vast  unexplolted  agricultural  poten- 
tial. Those  countries  which  have  been  able 
and  willing  to  exploit  the  Green  Revolution 
potential  in  wheat  and  rice  have  demon- 
strated that  slgnlflcant  Increases  In  food  pro- 
duction are  possible  In  many  developing  na- 
tions at  far  less  cost  than  comparable  In- 
creases In  many  of  the  more  agriculturally 
advanced  nations.  There  Is  Increasing  evi- 
dence, moreover,  that  asslsUnce  earmarked 
for  agricultural  development  should  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  role  of  small  farmers 
In  the  production  effort.  In  many  develop- 
ing countries,  small  farmers— when  given 
effective  access  to  needed  agricultural  'n- 
puts  as  well  as  health  and  educational  serv- 
ices—have engaged  In  more  intensive  culU- 
vatlon  and  generally  achieved  higher  per- 
acre  yields  than  those  with  large  furms  By 
tm-irovlng  the  access  of  the  poor  majority 
to  both  income  and  services,  this  approach  to 
rural  develoiiment  also  contributes  greatly  to 
the  motivation  for  .imaller  families  that  !<= 
the  prerequUlte  of  a  major  reduction  In 
birth  rates. 


Lester  Brown's  analysis  of  the  new  dimen- 
sions of  the  world  food  problem  underlines 
the  direct  stake  Americans  have  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  U.N. -sponsored  conferences  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  on  World  Population 
that  are  to  take  place  In  1974.  This  percep- 
tion of  the  global  food  situation  also  gives 
addltloruU  Importance  to  the  1973  Congres- 
sional mitlatlve  to  restructme  the  bilateral 
economic  aid  program  to  focus  more  directly 
on  such  key  factors  as  food  production,  rural 
development,  population,  and  the  problems 
of  the  poorest  majority  in  the  developing 
countries. 

James  P.  Grant, 
President,  Overseas  Development  Council. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  early  months  of  1973  witnessed  a 
dramatic  upsurge  in  interest  in  the  world 
food  situation,  largely  In  response  to  global 
scarcity  and  rising  food  prices.  Prices  for 
some  of  man's  principal  food  commodities — 
wheat,  rice,  feedgralns.  and  soybeans — soared 
to  historic  highs  in  International  markets. 
Rationing  was  in  effect  for  at  least  some 
foodstuffs  in  three  of  the  world's  fotir  most 
populous  countries:  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  India,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pood  was  being  airlifted  Into  several 
countries  In  sub-Sahara  Africa  during  Jime 
1973  to  stave  off  famine.  India  and  Bangla- 
desh faced  critical  food  shortages.  The  United 
States  was  restricting  soybean  exports  in 
order  to  bring  internal  food  prices  down. 
Pood  scarcity  was  affecting  the  entire  world, 
rich  countries  and  poor. 

The  communications  media  have  drawn 
attention  to  several  factors  contributing  to 
the  food  scarcities  of  1973.  Among  these  are 
the  poor  rice  harvest  In  Asia,  the  shortfall 
In  the  Soviet  wheat  crop,  and  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  the  anchoveta  off  the  coast 
of  Peru  for  several  months  in  late  1972  and 
early  1973.  But  these  are  short-term  factors, 
and  they  should  not  be  permlted  to  obscure 
other  more  fundamental  long-term  trends 
and  forces  that  are  altering  the  nature  and 
dimensions  of  the  world  food  problem 

Ehirlng  the  1960s  the  world  food  problem 
was  perceived  as  a  food/population  problem, 
a  race  between  food  and  people.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  observers  anxiously  compared 
rates  of  Increase  in  food  production  with 
those  of  population  growth  to  see  If  any 
progress  was  being  made.  Throughout  most 
of  the  decade  it  was  nip  and  tuck.  During 
the  19708  rapid  global  population  growth 
continues  to  generate  demand  for  more  food, 
but.  In  addition,  rising  affluence  Is  emerging 
as  a  major  new  claimant  on  world  food  re- 
sources. Historically,  there  was  only  one  Im- 
portant source  of  growth  In  world  demand 
for  food;  there  are  now  two. 

At  the  global  level,  population  growth  Is 
stlU  the  dommant  cause  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  food.  Expanding  at  about  2  per- 
cent per  year  world  population  will  double 
in  little  more  than  a  generation.  Merely 
maintaining  current  per  capita  consump- 
tion le\els  will  therefore  reqi;lre  a  doubling 
of  food  production  over  the  next  .generation. 
In  demographic  terms  the  world  currently 
divides  essentially  Into  two  gr.iups  of  coun- 
tries: the  rich  countries  that  have  low  or 
declining  rates  of  population  growth,  and 
the  poor  countries,  most  of  which  have 
rapid  rates  of  population  growth.  Fully  four- 
fifihs  of  the  annual  Increment  in  world  pop- 
ulatlcn  of  on  estimated  70  million  occurs  in 
the  poor  countries. 

Some  of  the  relatively  small  poor  countries 
add  more  to  the  world  s  annual  population 
gain  than  the  larger  rich  ones.  Mexico,  for 
example,  now  contributes  more  to  world  pop- 
ulation growth  than  does  the  United  States. 
The  Philippines  adds  more  people  each  year 
Ihftii  dors  Japan  Brazil  adds  2.6  nillllin  peo- 
ple In  •  ye.\r.  while  the  Soviet  Union  add^ 
onlv  2  4  million 

The  effect  of  rising  affluence  on  the  world 
demand  for  food  Is  perhaps  best  understood 


by  examining  Its  effect  on  grain  require- 
ments. Grain  consumed  directly  provides  62 
percent  of  man's  food  energy  intake.  Con- 
sumed Indirectly  in  the  form  of  livestock 
products.  It  provides  a  sizable  share  of  the 
remainder.  In  resource  terms,  grains  occupy 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  world's  crop 
area. 

In  the  poor  countries  the  annual  availa- 
bility of  grain  per  person  averages  only 
about  400  pounds  per  year.  Nearly  all  of 
this  small  amount  must  be  consumed  di- 
rectly to  meet  minimum  energy  needs  Little 
can  be  spared  for  conversion  into  animal 
protein. 

In  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  per  cap- 
ita grain  utilization  Is  currentlv  approaching 
1  ton  per  year.  Of  this  total  only  about  150 
pounds  are  consumed  directly  in  the  form 
of  bread,  pastries,  and  breakfast  cereals  The 
remainder  Is  consumed  Indirectly  In  the  fcrm 
of  meat.  mUk,  and  eggs.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources—land, water,  fertilizer— required  to 
support  an  average  North  American  are  | 
nearly  five  times  those  of  the  average  Indian. 
Nigerian,  or  Colombian. 

Throughout  the  world,  per  capita  grain 
requirements  rise  with  Income.  The  amount 
of  grain  consumed  directly  rises  until  per 
capita  mcome  approaches  »600  per  year, 
whereupon  It  begins  to  decline.  eventuaUy 
leveling  off  at  about  160  pounds.  The  total 
amount  of  grain  consumed  dlrectlv  and  in- 
directly, however,  continues  to  rise  rapidly 
as  per  capita  mcome  climbs.  As  yet  no  ra- 
tion appears  to  have  reached  a  level  of  af- 
fluence where  its  per  capiu  grain  require- 
ments have  stopped  rising. 

The  impact  of  rising  affluence  on  the  con- 
sumption of  livestock  products  is  evident  in 
trends  m  the  United  Stales  over  the  past 
generation.  For  example,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef  climbed  from  55  pounds 
In  1940  to  117  pounds  In  1972.  more  than 
doubling  Poultry  consumption  rose  from  18 
pounds  to  51  pounds  during  the  same  period. 
There  is  now  a  northern  tier  of  Industrial 
countries— beginning  with  the  United  KLng- 
dom  In  the  West  and  Including  Scandinavia, 
Western  Europe.  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Japan — whose  economic  advance- 
ment and  dietary  habits  more  or  less  approxi- 
mate those  of  the  United  States  to  1940  As 
Incomes  continue  to  rise  in  this  group  of 
countries  containing  some  two-thirds  of  a 
bUUon  people,  a  sizable  share  of  the  addi- 
tional income  Is  being  converted  Into  demand 
for  livestock  products,  partlcularlv  beef. 
Many  of  these  countries,  such  as  Japan  and 
those  m  Western  Europe,  are  densely  pop- 
ulated. Others— the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample— suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
Thus  they  lack  the  capacity  to  satisfy  the 
growth  m  demand  for  livestock  products  en- 
tirely from  Indigenous  resources.  As  a  result 
they  are  importing  Increasing  amounts  of 
livestock  products  or  of  feedgralns  and  soy- 
beans with  which  to  expand  their  llvestocJt 
production. 

Throughout  the  poor  countries  population 
growth  accounts  for  most  of  the  year-to-vear 
growth  In  the  demand  for  food  At  best  only 
very  limited  progress  is  being  made  in  rais- 
ing per  capita  constimptlon  In  the  more 
afliuent  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  ris- 
ing Incomes  account  for  most  of  the  growth 
in  the  demand  for  food  In  Japan  and  France, 
for  example,  where  population  is  growling 
at  about  1  percent  annuaUy  and  per  capita 
Incomes  at  several  percent,  jrear-to-year 
growth  in  the  demand  for  food  derives  prin- 
cipally from  rising  affluence. 

Wherever  population  has  stopped  growing. 
as  In  West  Germany,  rising  affluence  accounts 
for  all  the  growth  in  food  consumption  !n  a 
country  such  as  India.  howe\-er.  where  m- 
come  rises  are  scarcely  perceptible  and  pop- 
ulation continues  to  grow  rapidly,  nearly  all 
the  growth  in  demand  derives  from  popula- 
tion growth.  In  BraaU.  which  has  l)oih  rapid 
populatloo   growth   and.   in  recent   years  at 
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least,  rapid  growth  In  per  capita  Income, 
both  factors  loom  large  In  the  growth  in  de- 
mand for  food. 

THS    TECHNOLOGICAL    BACKDROP 

Ai  the  time  agriculture  evolved  10,000  or 
more  years  ago.  the  earth  supported  roughly 
10  million  people,  no  more  than  now  Uve  In 
London  or  Afghanistan.  Since  then  a  series 
of  technological   Innovations  have   brought 
about  an  enormous  expansion  In  the  earth's 
rood-producmg  capacity.  Following  the  dis- 
covery  of   agriculture,   food   production   ex- 
panded under  the  Influence  of  six  major  tech- 
nological advances:  the  use  of  Irrigation,  the 
harnessing  of  draft  animals,  the  exchange  of 
crops  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
the  development  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
pesticides,  advances  m  genetics,  and  the  In- 
vention of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
The  earliest  of  these  Innovations  was  irri- 
gation. By  obstructing  the  flow  of  streams 
and   rivers,   man    was   able   to  divert   water 
onto  land  under  cultivation.  This  Interven- 
tion In  the  bydrologlcal  cycle,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  emergence  of  early  civiliza- 
tions In  the  Middle  East,  has  greatly  boosted 
the  productivity  of  land.  Today  close  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  world's  cropland  Is  irrigated. 
A  thousand  years  after  learning  to  irrigate, 
man  began  to  harness  draft  animals  for  tlll- 
mg  Che  sou.  This  breakthrough  enabled  him 
to  convert  grass  and  hay  Into  a  form  of  en- 
ergy he  could  use  to  Increase  his  food  sup- 
ply. By  harnessing  draft  animals  man  sup- 
plemented   his    limited    muscle    power    and 
raised  the  efficiency  of  his  labor  to  the  point 
where  a  small   segment   of   the   population 
could  be  spared  from  food-producing  activ- 
ities. 

Hie  third  fictor  expanding  global  food 
production  was  the  exchange  of  crops  set  in 
motion  by  the  llnJtage  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  Few  people  would  Identify  Colum- 
bus as  a  major  figure  In  the  effort  to  Increase 
rood  supplies,  yet  his  contribution  In  estab- 
lishing such  a  llnlcage  was  considerable.  One 
of  the  moe:  interesting  results  of  this  ex- 
change of  crops  was  the  discovery  that  some 
plants  could  be  grown  more  successfully  In 
tiielr  new  environment  than  to  their  coun- 
try of  ongln.  For  example,  several  times  more 
potatoes  are  produced  to  Europe  tocludtog 
the  Soviet  Cnlon,  than  to  the  New  World 
where  the  potato  orlgtoated. 

The  use  of  agr.cxiltural  chemicals,  both  to 
improve  soil  fertility  and  to  control  pests, 
has  been  yet  another  crucial  factor  in  the 
eSort  to  meet  the  global  demand  for  food. 
The  early  research  on  chemical  fertilizers 
was  undertaken  In  Germany  by  Justus  von 
liebif?.  who  found  that  the  nutrients  re- 
moved from  the  soil  by  farmtog  could  be 
Ttplicvi  artlflcSally.  Although  this  discovery 
was  made  la  the  1840b.  It  did  not  become 
commercially  Important  untU  well  toto  the 
•wen-.ieth  century,  largely  because  the 
pr^ser.ce  -.f  frontiers  made  it  poaalble  to  con- 
t  .-luo-jaly  br.ng  r.ew  land  under  the  plow. 
Orice  the  front'xrs  began  to  disappear,  how- 
ever farmers  turned  to  fertilizer  as  the  prto- 
•:  pai  mearj  of  expanding  production. 

Then  aa  man's  ability  to  alter  the  genetic 
comp'.-sirir.n  cf  domesticated  apeciet  of  plants 
arjj  an;mal«  progreaaed  after  the  discovery 
'-f  rh<  p.-tociples  of  genetics,  the  productivity 
'.?  tl'-eie  specie*  Ijicreased  dramatically.  Ad- 
vanc^  i.-i  cereal  produrtinty  over  the  past 
?*-.en-.!on  have  been  paricularly  Impressive 
iU'.v  farmeri  to  th«  VB  Midwest  row  con- 
n-ji'er:ij  obtain  com  yields  of  3  U,nn  per 
hrr*  .T^r:.-.g  c^m  the  mo«t  productive  of  all 
".'.•  wortd's  grain* 

Adva.'.'e*  in  cereal  produetlvUv  have  at 
:»Ti»r  o€«.'.  matched  by  thoee  m  the  Kvenoclc 
id  p'yult.'y  aect^.«-  The  nmt  d'-/me5tl<-«t«,j 
'.'/w  xiT'AAMr  did  n'vt  yield  tnon  than  flOO 
p'-rjads  of  mUk.  ^.,•rely  en^ni^  to  nuopr^rt 
»  calf  'jr.tll  tt  owild  Ujntc  tor  Itaelf.  In  India, 
.-r.rlk  :;r'.4lu<rtlon  remaloa  at  about  that  level 
Viday    By  c/w-tra«t.  the  averace  corw  to  tbe 
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United  States  last  year  yielded  10,000  pounds 
of  mUk.  The  holder  of  the  world  record  is  a 
Maryland  cow,  "Rhelnharts  Ballad,"  which 
produced  42.000  pounds  of  mUk  In  a  single 
year.  This  productive  animal  could  deUver 
49  quarts  of  milk  to  one's  doorstep  dally, 
thus  outperformtog  her  early  ancestors  by  a 
factor  of  70  to  1. 

In  the  case  of  poultry,  the  first  domesti- 
cated hens  did  not  lay  more  than  about  15 
eggs  or  one  clutch  per  year.  The  average 
American  hen  produced  237  eggs  In  1972.  For 
some  time  XJ3.  hens  held  the  world  egg-lay- 
ing title,  but  a  few  years  ago  an  Industrious 
Japanese  hen  set  a  new  record  by  laying  365 
eggs  in  365  days.  US.  agricultural  analysts 
project  continuing  gains  In  productivity  pM 
cow  and  hen.  ^ 

And  finally,  with  the  development  of  the 
Internal  combustion  engtoe,  man  has  been 
able  to  greatly  augment  the  available  energy 
resources  for  expandtog  his  food  supply.  To- 
day more  than  half  the  world's  cropland  Is 
tilled  with  mechanical  power;  the  bulk  of 
the  rematoder  Is  still  tUled  by  animals.  Three 
distinct  forms  of  agriculture  exist  today,  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  energy  used — human 
muscle  power,  draft  animals,  or  Internal  com- 
bustion engines.  In  some  areas  of  the  world 
all  three  types  can  be  found  within  a  single 
country.  In  Colombia,  Andean  Indians  llvtog 
In  mounuinous  regions  practice  hand  culti- 
vation, family  farmers  in  the  lowlands  em- 
ploy draft  animals,  and  the  large  commercUl 
farmers  use  tractors. 

Man's  achievements  In  agriculture  are  Im- 
pressive. These  prtoclpal  technological  ad- 
vances, coupled  with  others  not  discussed 
here,  have  tocreased  the  earth.'s  food-pro- 
ducing capacity  several  hundredfold  since 
agriculture  began.  Despite  these  advances, 
hunger  remains  the  dally  lot  of  much  of 
mankind. 

Technological  advances  In  agriculture  and 
consequent  tocreases  In  the  food  supply  have 
permitted  population  to  tocrease.  Population 
tocreases  to  turn  generate  pressures  for  agrl- 
cultiiral  Innovation.  Thus  trends  of  expand- 
ing food  production  and  growing  population 
have  retoforced  each  other.  Population 
growth  conttoues  to  absorb  all  the  Increases 
in  food  production  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  poor  countries,  leavtog  little  U  any  food 
for  upgrading  diets. 

Expansion  ol  area  vs.  increased  yield 
There  are  essentlaUy  two  ways  of  expand- 
ing the  world  food  supply  from  conventional 
agriculture.  One  Is  to  expand  the  area  under 
cultivation.  The  other,  largely  made  possible 
by  the  advancemenU  In  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals  and  to  plant  genetics.  U  to 
raise  output  on  the  existing  cultivated  area. 
From  the  beglnntog  of  agriculture  untU 
about  1950.  expanding  the  cultivated  area 
was  the  major  means  of  Increasing  the 
world's  food  supply.  Since  mid-century,  how- 
ever, raising  the  yield  on  existing  cultivated 
area  has  accounted  for  most  of  the  Increase 
Intensification  of  cultivation  has  tocreased 
steadUy  lor  an  estimated  four-fifths  of  the 
annual  growth  In  world  food  output,  far 
overshadowing  expansion  of  the  ciUtlvated 
area. 

The  tlmtog  of  the  transition  from  the 
area-expanding  method  of  increastog  food 
production  to  the  yleld-raUlng  method  has 
been  very  uneven  throughout  the  world 
As  population  pressures  built  up  in  Japan 
In  the  Ute  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  the  Japanese  were  forced  to  In- 
tensify cultivation  and  were  very  likely  the 
first  people  to  succeed  in  making  the  transi- 
tion. Ironically,  some  of  the  technologies 
used  by  the  Japanese  In  attaining  a  yleld- 
per-acre  takeoff,  notably  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizer,  were  Introduced  from  Europe. 
Several  rwrth  European  countries  In  which 
avaUable  farmUnd  was  limited  were  close 
b«blod  and  also  suecMsfuUy  completed  the 
transition  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 


In  the  United  States  the  frontier  hi^ 
vanished  Just  before  World  War  I.  but  a 
yleld-per-acre  takeoff  was  not  achieved  until 
World  War  II  when  economic  conditions 
made  the  use  of  the  accumulated  tech- 
nologies profitable.  Dy^^ng  the  Interventog 
period,  farm  output  lagged,  but  land  used  to 
produce  feed  for  horses  was  released  for 
production  when  tractors  began  to  displace 
horses  after  World  War  I.  A  second  group  of 
Industrial  countries,  tocludtog  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Australia,  also  made 
the  area-to-yleld  transition  during  the  early 
1»40b,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  strong  war- 
time economic  Incentives  to  utilize  already 
available  technologies  to  expand  production. 
Interestingly.  U.S.  corn  yields  had  rematoed 
static  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
Warn. 

Some  estimates  todlcate  that  the  worlds 
cultivated  area  can  l>e  doubled.  But  much  of 
the  potentially  cultivable  land  Is  to  the 
tropics,  and  recent  experience  shows  that 
once  the  protective  forest  cover  Is  removed 
from  much  of  this  land,  It  deteriorates 
rapidly,  losing  whatever  Inherent  fertility  it 
has.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  such  as 
selected  areas  to  the  Amazon  Basto  In  Brazil, 
the  world's  most  productive  farmlands  are 
under  cultivation.  At  the  global  level,  the 
record  of  the  past  two  decades  suggests  It 
Is  far  cheaper  and  easier  to  expand  the  food 
supply  by  Intensifying  cultivation  on  the  ex- 
isting cropland  area  than  by  brtogng  new 
land  under  the  plow. 

During  the  firat  half  of  the   19608,  food 
production  in  the  developtog  countries  as  a 
group     began     to     fall     behind     population 
growth,  bringing  rising  food  prices,  growing 
food  scarcity,  and  increasing  dependence  on 
food  aid  from  the  United  States.  The  food 
crisis  In  these  countries  that  occurred  during 
the  early  and   mid- 19608  was  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  by  the  two  consecutive  monsoon 
failures  In  the  Indian  subcontinent  to  1965 
and  1966.  It  was,  however,  a  direct  result  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  countries  had 
virtually  exhausted  the  supply  of  new  land 
that  could  be  readily  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion but  had  not  yet  achieved  a  takeoff  to 
yield  per  acre.  It  was  In  this  context  that  the 
Green  Revolution — the  combination  of  new 
cereal  technologies  and  production-oriented 
economic  incentives — came  into  being. 
TOT  oaKKir  axvoLtmoN 
Efforts    to   modernize    agriculture   In    the 
poor  countries  In  the  19508  and  early  19608 
were  consistently  fnistrated.  When  farmers 
In  these  countries  attempted  to  use  varieties 
of  corn  developed  In  Iowa,  they  often  failed 
to   produce   any   corn   at   all.   Japanese   rice 
varieties  were  not  suited  either  to  local  cul- 
tural   practices   or    to    consumer    tastes    In 
India.  When  fertilizer  was  applied  Intensive- 
ly to  local  cereal  varieties,  the  yield  response 
was  limited  and  occasionally  even  negative. 
It  was  against  this  backdrop  of  frustration 
that   the   hlgh-yleldlng   dwarf  wheats   were 
developed    by    the    Rockefeller    Foundation 
team  In  Mexico.  Three  unique  characteristics 
of  these  wheats  endeared  them  to  farmers  In 
many  countries — their  fertilizer  responsive- 
ness, lack  of  photoperiod  sensitivity  (sensi- 
tivity to  day  length  K  and  early  maturity. 

When  farmera  applied  more  than  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre  to  tra- 
ditional varieties  having  tall,  thin  straw,  the 
wheat  often  lodged  or  fell  over,  causing 
severe  crop  losses.  By  contrast,  yields  of  the 
short.  Btlff-strawed  dwarf  varieties  of  Mexi- 
can wheat  would  continue  to  rise  with  ni- 
trogen applications  up  to  130  pound*  per 
acre.  Given  the  necessary  fertilizer  and  water 
and  the  appropriate  management,  farmer* 
could  easily  double  the  yields  of  Indigenous 
varieties. 

Advantage*  of  new  cereal  varieties 
Beyond    this,    the    reduced    sensitivity    of 
dwarf  varieties  to  day  length  permitted  them 
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to  be  moved  around  the  world  over  a  wide  One  rmtnit   nf  thii.   h».».»i„   _-<              . 

range  of  latitudes,  stretching  from  Mea«>  wheat  o^ictl^n  to  In^^^ti^f*"**   ^  "^'^   countries    and    locales,    however,    the 

Which  Ues  partly  in  the  tropin  to  Turkey  to  latlon  ^nnrL^f^t^      ^  ^^  accumu-  ownera  of  large  farms  have  easier  access  to 

the   temperate  Lne.   Bec^r^   ^he  b^kScS  the  at^U^enl^  ™,**«^?^  "^V^  '''f  T^^""  ^"^  ***  ^^^^  advisory  services  than 

clocks  of   the   new   wheats   were   much   1^  1»?2    -^^fim.^ft^    %  self-siifllclency   to  the  owners  of  smaller  ones.  Where  these  cir- 

sensltlve  than  those  of  the  ^tl^niU  on^  thP^I^   .  ^           '  "  ***"  temporarily,  cumatances    prevaU.    there    is    a    disturbing 

''^^:^ii^:i':£f'^r^^v^     -!yrftw";er'^^f^re"h^''b^n"rpr  '^T.^^ziiis'^^r'^-  ^  -^  --' 

nef  ;t\u"';L"^re^'r^aTry°^e:  ^^suSnc";  1  ""^    'T"  T  ^^'^'^^  f  ^"^  "^'^^  othlr'TL',.  determine  which 

were  ready  for  harvest  wlthto  120  HrL  I?w  «"-s"«clency     In     cereals— when     farmers  farmera  wUl  benefit  from  the  new  seeds.  One 

plantto^  the  ^tionll  v^letlL  t^k   IM  L      "°*  ,?f  """^^   ^  consumers  can  afford  Is  the  crop  they  grow.  Widely  adapted,  high! 

days  or  more    This  tra°t    cLmbln^  ^th  r^  t^,?'*'""*'^  prlces-ls  not  to  be  confused  yielding  varieties  exist  only  for  wheat  La 

duced    MMm^    ^  L^T.n^^            ♦  ;  ^^^    nutritional    self-sufficiency,    however,  "ce.  Thus,   to  Mexico,  wh4t  farmers  have 

bJSS  nT^oDDortuSties  for  .SfiHn,  """*'^  *^''^  ^"'"^«  "^"'^•^  ^^^«^  levels  of  pro-  benefited  grandly,  but  com  farmed  Sost  of 

pSTwher^ver  watTSonll^s  we-  l^  mo?.?;  ^^^^^^''^  "'"'  P^'^^'^'^i  P^wer.                 *^  them  small  subsistence  farmers,  ha^e  g^nS 

Within  r  few  v^IrTS^^f^r^^ff*-  ^""^^  ^"^  ^^''^   *«'»  ^°   '972,  India  was  Httle  from  technological  progress.  Lilewi*^ 

breaL-lkrough    vrtth^elt   to    XL^'^  *'"'  ^L^T   ""^'^  =*  "^"""^  ^"^  '-""^   '^  I?   ''''**^   '^^   princl^    bln^iarles   of   i?e 

R)rd     FoundatlM     101^     th«  ^J^ZtJ^  °^  ^°°**   reserves,   initially  to   feed    nearly  Green    Revolution    are    the    wheat    farmera 

Poimdauon   to  establlT^th?  ln£^^  on!^  '°  '".""^°  ^'^*"  '*^'"«^  ^"^  ^^"^  «=1^"  since  successful  adoption  of  the  hlgh-yleldl 

Rice  Rese^h  Institute  riRR^  fn  ^nTtl?,?^  "^^  ^"  ^***  PaklsUn.  and  later  as  food  aid  ^  rices   has   been   exceedingly  mod«st   by 

^1^.   rff^                       '         ^*  ^"^*^^"'P-  tor   Bangladesh.    A    poor    monsoon    In    1972  comparison.                                                           ^ 

K^^-r^e^^vr  l°J:X^^lV"^^^  "■"  temporarily  for.^InSa'^k  into'^hl  ^^^^  the  most  toiportant  stogie  factor 

capaWe  of  wldte^lDtatfo^  ^^^^r^  ^  ''°'"'*'  '"'^•'"*  *»  *"  importer  of  grain,  but  on  f««™lnlng  whether  a  given  farmer  can  use 

t^^art  of  the  hS-vSld^^^!5^^  *  '""'^^  ''^»""  «^'«^  °i"»0D  tons-than  t^*  ^^^  ««ds  ^  whether  or  not  he  has  an 

wh^at  exper^nce  to  dral^.^n    ?J^  .^""^  *^**  °''^'^*'  ^P^^^  °^  ^•"''ly  '0  «^lUon  tons  "^•T"^  '"PP''^  °'  '^^"-  ^~t  '*™e"  on 

Kientls"   at^I  st^c^  Tv  HtT"'^,*^  '^**  ^°^^°'^'"^  *^«^  '885  mon^n  failure.  *  t^»  hlgh-ralnf aU  coastal  plato  of  Turkey  have 

WUhto  a  few  iSL  th?v  rei^Li^.^fl     ."^,  '^^  ^  '^"^  *°  ""K^est  that  the  Green  Revo-  ^J?f «»«?    ^'"''■'^^y  '«««   the    new   seeds, 

the    high-yteld!^  dwLJ    n^  ^          f  f^  '""°"  ^'^  ^''***  **"=  ^°'-''»'«  '««»  problems.  ^hUe   those   on   the  arid   Anatolian  Plateau 

^own  Is  mfa                                                    ""^  *"^*'"  °°  *  ^^°^^  Of  long-term  basis.  Last  ^'*  scarcely  been  touched. 

The  irreat  advantai^p  nr  th-  „  „       ^  ^^^'^  drought  clearly  demonstrated  that  In-  7^*    Impact    of    Green    Revolution    tech- 

that  thernP^T^fif^H-^  ,      f           ^^*  *^  <*'*"  agriculture  Is  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  '^°^°^  '=>''  unemployment  also  is  often  ques- 

S^ckS  utE^ultuJ^r^''^  '^^H^ff  !f!.  "^  ^^^'■^^  °^  ''"•t^^"   A  second  mons<i>n  fau!  ""^f^-  ^^  P«>perly  managed,  this  technol^v 

4iken    d^^^    to   c^'^^^rf^^^S  "^**  .'J*^  ""^  ''O"'^  seriously  disrupt  the  pattern  of  f^  be  highly  beneficial.  The  new  hlgh-vleW^ 

sSes   J^Mn    a^  el<^whJt    t     *k*    "'"''*'*  P'"'»«™^  **^»*  ^'^  characterized  Indian  agrl-  ''^  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  require  much 

of^e'devXotne  cot^tH«     J°  ^^  '^'"^  '=""""'  °^'  *^«  P'^  A^  ^^^   WorldwTde.  ™T  ^^'  "^  ^  traditional  varieties  thev 

ra^Ulte  sunS  tes  of  wifi/.^HT  ^?"  ^"^  ^''''**  ^'"""^  "^^  «»'>^"  below  30  million  tons  ffP^""^-  ^^^^  the  full  yield  potential  of 

whera    Drt^    inLnt.r!.    »          "^^'  *"'*  ^^^  ^°^''^^  '«''*'•  ^toce  1952,  according  to  the  '**"  °»T  «*<»«  requires  frequent  fertilization 

mre^n^t^y,^^   VT!?    "'"■^    offered,    the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization    In  the  *''**  irrigation.  This  to  turn  requires  careful 

^drtcelMra^oV1^™t'"''"''°i^'^*''*  '^^'"'"^    y^     •*    handful  ^f    cou^trie^!  ^^^  ^^^^ent  weeding  lest  the  fertuizer  ar!^ 

honnrt  L  tttJ^f       ^^™era  assumed  to  be  peclally  the  United  States— will  be  called  on  ^^^'  ^  converted  toto  we«ls  raOier  than 

S^w  LcL  Xn  1?  Zl^T,'^  ^  "'"''"  '^^  *«  '""'«  "P  ''''  Shortfalls  in  world  g^topro^  1°^,^^''''  ^^  ^^^  more  labor  at  S^ 

for  tht^  to  do"                 °'"'°'^'  profitable  ductlon.  Yet  the  United  States  Is  ah^y^x-  "^'4^^  ^  ^,,  , 

°°  ^-  porting  the  equivalent   of   three-fourths   of  The  risk  Is  that  farmers  profiting  from  the 

Effects  0/  the  revolution  its  wheat  crop  and  more  than  half  its  soybean  "^01  tne  new  seeds  wUl  want  to  tovest  their 

Early  In  1968.  the  term  "Green  Revolution"  Production.  proflte  In  Westem-stvle  mechanization.  Tbis 

was  coined  by  WUllam  Gaud,  Admtolstrator  Assessing  the  results  ^  toL^t  r^L^"'"'^ , ''■'  ^'    ""'*^'- 

?i  T^  ^^l  '°'  I^^rnatlonal  Development,  The  Green  Revolution  can  be  property  as-  f^  m^^nJ^^r.l^^T'^  ^°^  ^"^ 

^  f^    K^'t  *^*  Introduction  and  rapid  spread  sessed  only  when  we  ask  what  thto«  wo^d  w^h  is  o^n  thi^^^!**  """  *"  ^  ^^^ 

of  the  hlgh-yleldlng  wheats  and  rlc^s.  In  1965  bave  been  like  to  Its  absence.  The  grim  s^e-  Tul^tltut^^L^in^f   Tl^^  -^"^^  *° 

i^  ,  P.'*^  ^^^  '^'*«  "*'  varieties  In  Asia  narlo   that   this   question   calls   forth    lenL  to^  ^^i^^^m^»,l°'  ^^^  ,^"  ^'^ 

^^^«''**°"'  ?'^  '^'••'  '^8ely  trial  and  dem-  some  of  the  ne%d^  perapective.  tocreases  to  ,^,^*.^            "^^^  °'  '*'*^- 

2^^^,  P  °^-    Thereafter    the     acreage  cereal  production  made  possible  by  the  new  '^'^^'^^rvRAi.  strtsses  on  thb  ecoststtm 

spread  swiftly  as  follows:  needs  did  arrest  the  deteriorating  trend  to  ^^'^   ^^"^   °^  agricultural   stress  on   the 

^^'""                                                                   Acres  P*""  capita  food  production  In  the  developing  earth  s  ecosystem  appear  almost  dailv  as  the 

1965 ,--  countries.    But    although    there    have    been  Krowlng  demand  for  food  presses  against  ovi- 

1966   " ..  ???  some  spectacular  localized  successes  to  rising  ecosystem's    finite    capacities.    Interventions 

1967 A  aJt  ftftA  cereal  output,  relatively  mue  progress  has  "^  ^*'ly  "^cultural  man  were  local  in  effect 

1968 i«'««n'n««  '^'^  '""'*  '"  raUlng  the  per  capita  produc-  °^  ""*  technological  Intrusions  of  modem 

1969 " q,'Q?o'«^  "°°  "^  cereals  among  the  poor  countries  as  •g^culture  often  have  global  consequences 

1970..                             A^oJ^n^  a  whole  over  the  past  several  j-eara  Efforts  to  expand  the  food  supplv.  either  bv 

1971 Kn'ii„'2l2  "*'^y   of   those    involved    working    closelv  expanding  the  area  under  cultivation  or  bv 

Acreage  flml^for'CrVJIII 60,649,000  with    the   Green    Revolution.    Including    Dr  ''i!?"^!!^^*  cultivation  through  the  use  oi 

in  thTTrlef^ve  „^^  ?^  ^  "°'  Included  Norman   Borlaug  and   myself,  have  st^ssed  "^Hf "1*^^  chemicals  and  IrrlgaUon.  bring 

Urgely^pla^  tr.^ft^nV,"  °^^,r*<^  ^^  ^~™  ^be  beginning  that  the  new  techn^  T?  V**"  *^"W«some  and  dunurblng  ec«: 

th7  Or^'^^iut^n  ^^^Tl*n"f  ^'°'^  ^"^^  embodied  to  the  Green  Revolution  did  logical  consequence. 

tlonal  phenomenon  ,nth^^%a^'"^'""*-  °°*  represent  a  soluUon  to  the  food  prob-  Acce'.erai.ng  sot:  loss 

the    irinc  paT^S^n    ^u^tri^sT  ^n°.«?  T^,^J^Z  ^  ""^  "^*'  "  ^  *  ^^  ^  "^**^  '^"^  »«  ^cr*ased   to  me«» 

from  uslng^the  new  L^^ei^dlaPaJLIn  ^Ts^V^.'^l.lT.^  ^^T'"''*'  '' "^  "^^   ^'"^   ***°^*^^   ^"^^    ^«^   and   SS^ 

Turkey,    the   PhlllDDlnaa    inrtnn„ti.     «   ,      '  \^^    durtog  which  the  brakes  could  be  power,    they    graae    over    ever-larwr    ar«af 

sla.andCeylon       '^'^        ■   ^"**°"'^^^-   ""^'"y-  *PP"^,  »«,  population    growth.    Ultimately  stripping   the   land   of  its   natx^^x^*^" 

Duflng    the    late    19e0's     th«    Pt,,..^  .  the  only  solution  to  the  food  problem  wUl  be  many   parts  of  the   world.   This  probl^   te 

was  abl?  to^acmete  ^lt^.,mrl^  ^^^?^  t,^^^'"'^  °^  *°'""*  P^P»»»tlon  growth.  most    serious    to    North    Africa,    to^S^t 

ending    ah  J^J^ntu^    or    rtJ^^         ""•'  .k      «°"***  T'^  ^''^^  *^**"«  P*****  ^'»c*  ^»-  *'^«1  "^«  I^**'"!  subcoaUnent    ^^t 

impo^    rl«     UnforLn.tJ^'^K^^^    °"  tha    Green    Revolution    began,    the    suec«..  expanding  pop ul.Uon  incrraseTthene^fS^ 

«nue  t^e  e^entrai  ^f.nil'r^'o^'!?!"'  .*°  ^"-      ^^V*^"?  1"*  ''!'"^J*^'    ''"^  "^"cUona  in  Natur*    requires   centuries    to   create    tte 

gram  •"*'**'•'  '"PPort  of  the  rice  pro-      IndU.  Indonesia,  PakUtan,  and  Bangladash  earths  thin  nianUe  of  llfe-sus;alrJ:«u4s^ 

PakUtan  er«.tiv  in.«.«.H  ...  *"  !^*^i^  perceptible.  Without  a  aharply  man  can  destroy  It  In  a  lew  year^   Stripped 

ducMon^ml^iil  '^^"*^'l  'ts  wheat  pro-      ff«'l«'»t«d  effort  to  curb  birth  rates,  the  bat-  of  its  original  cirer  of  grass  aSd  tl-e^  mST^ 

g^ln  ?n  A^^?  4.™    Tn   t" 'i   "P^"*'    "^  *f'*  "^  f-»d,Asla-*  massive  and  rapidly  gruw-  of  the  e*rtii>.  land  sur^  te  rxj^^e  -o 

fl^r-  i„^       ^  ^"   ^"*'"'   ^^^^  *^-  "^  population  may  yet  bo  lost.  eroskv:i  bv  wind  and  rain    In  Door  cv^a rm«^ 

centrTtid  ,^?^Zs  'T^V*  '"''*  "^^  '^"-         '^,'"^^^  '»"""'*"  perslste.iUy  raU«l  con-  mim.v:,,  of  »cr*s  of  tX  un^i^uou^  -^^ 

centrated  largely  in  wheat,  progress  has  been     cerntog  the  Qre*n  RevolnUoJi  is:  Who  bene-  ar»  abandoned  aikch  year  bv  ^  ^^^L't^^t 

dtitlon  frnn,  ?,       m.P*"'^"'*  ^^  »'*'••'  P^""      "^^'°8'--    ^b*   «>ew  »e«ls  can  be  used  wlt^     clUea.    Furth^imo.* ^f^»„^  m  *^ 
S  an    ncraaii  in  i  ^"..'^"'  ^'  "  ''*""""      ^"•'  '"^'^"»  '"^  '^'''^  '•'^-  •"'»  *mall-farm      «>untri*.  as  IS^Tai*  ^^^*s^.™ 

£'aiiy"oti;rcrnS;.n"^."u,?r:''  """•"^•^  z:Zu  z:zzi  !;ur?.r  "-^"^^i:  r  '^•^  '^  ^*  ~-  duVaTS^i.Tep^v;:^;^ 

'  '  raquuite  inpuu  and  supporting  mttIom.  V.\     lano  of  a  natural  s^^urc*  of  fwmiity. 
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As  the  dem&nd  for  food  expands,  more  and 
more  land  that  Is  too  steep  or  too  dry  to  sus- 
the  level  land  Is  already  cultivated,  farmers 
tain  cultivation  Is  being  brought  under  the 
plow.  In  the  poor  countries,  where  most  of 
are  moving  up  the  hillsides.  Accelerated 
erosion  Is  the  result. 

Irrigation  problems 

In  West  Pakistan  the  recently  completed 
$600  mlUlon  Mangla  Irrigation  reservoir, 
which  originally  had  a  life  expectancy  of  100 
years.  Is  now  expected  to  be  nearly  flUed 
with  silt  In  half  that  time.  The  clearing 
of  steep  slopes  for  farming,  progressive  de- 
forestation, and  overgrazing  In  the  reser- 
voir's watershed  are  responsible  for  Its  de- 
clining life  expectancy. 

Efforts  to  expand  the  area  of  farmland  In 
one  locale  Is  reducing  the  water  for  Irriga- 
tion In  another.  Fanners  moving  up  the 
hillsides  in  Java  are  causing  Irrigation  canals 
to  silt  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Damming  the  Nile  at  Aswan  expanded  the 
Irrigated  area  for  producing  cereals  put  large- 
ly eliminated  the  annual  depoalts  of  rich 
alluvUl  sUt  on  fields  Ln  tbe  Nile  Valley, 
forcing  farmers  to  rely  more  on  chemical 
fertilizers.  In  addition.  Interrupting  the  flow 
of  nutrients  into  the  Nile  estuary  caused  a 
precipitous  decline  in  the  fish  catch  there 
Intensive  farming  In  the  PhUlppLnes  with 
chemical  fertilizers  Is  expanding  the  rice 
supply  but  causing  freshwater  lakes  and 
streams  to  eutrophy,  destroying  fish  and 
depriving  local  villagers  of  their  principal 
source  of  animal  protelft. 

One  of  the  most  costly  and  tragic  side 
effects  of  the  spread  of  modem  Irrigation  In 
Egypt  and  other  river  valleys  In  Africa,  Asia, 
and  northeastern  South  America  Is  the  great 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  schistosomiasis. 
This  debilitating  Intestinal  and  urinary  dis- 
ease, produced  by  the  parasitic  larvae  of  a 
blood  fluke  that  burrows  mto  tbe  flesh  of 
those  working  in  water-covered  fields,  af- 
fects a  sizable  number  of  the  Egyptian 
people. 

The  Chinese  call  this  disease  "snail  fever" 
and  are  waging  an  all-out  campaign  against 
it.  Unfortunately,  schistosomiasis  is  environ- 
mentally Induced  by  conditions  created  by 
man.  The  Incidence  of  the  disease  Is  rising 
rapidly  as  the  world's  large  rivers  are  har- 
iiminr  f1  for  Irrigation.  Schistosomiasis  la  esti- 
mated to  afflict  250  million  people,  or  1  out 
of  14  people  living  today.  It  siirpasses  malaria 
which  is  declining,  as  the  world's  most  pre- 
valent infectious  disease. 

The  virgin-lands  project  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which  was  launched  in  the  late  19S0t. 
Involved  plowing  up  an  estimated  100  million 
acres  of  drylands.  Only  after  the  land  was 
plowed  was  it  realized  that  much  of  it  lacked 
sufficient  precipitation  to  sustain  continuous 
cultivation.  Eventually  some  of  the  land  was 
returned  to  grass  but  not  before  It  became 
known  as  the  drylands  fiasco. 

Kn  historic  example  of  the  effect's  of  man's 
abuse  of  the  sol!  is  all  too  visible  in  North 
Africa,  occe  the  fertile  granary  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  now  largely  a  desert  or  near- 
desert  whose  people  are  fed  with  the  aid  of 
food  imports  Jnm  the  United  States.  Once- 
I  produc-.l'.e  land  was  eroded  by  continuous 
cropping  and  overgrazing  until  much  of  It 
would  no  longer  sustain  agrlctUture.  Irriga- 
tion systems  silted,  depriving  land  of  the  wa- 
ter needed  for  cultivation  Similar  sltuationa 
are'  bemg  created  in  semiarld  parts  of  Asia, 
such  as  western  India,  that  are  experiencing 
a  rapid  buildup  of  population  during  this 
century. 

KCraOPHICATXOM 

ESorts  to  Lntenstf  y  acrtcultural  yields  also 
have  advene  environmental  conaequences.  If 
the  effect  of  chemical  fertiltEer  ootiid  be  con- 
fined to  agriculture  It  would  be  fine;  trat  un- 
fortunately it  cannot.  Tbe  water  runoff  from 
agricultural  land  carries  chemical  fertilizer 
with    it     raising    the    nutrient    oooteot    of 


streams    and    lakes    throughout    the    world, 
causing  them  to  eutrophy. 

Thousands  of  fresh-water  lakes  are  threat- 
ened throughout  North  America  and  Europe 
and  increasingly  in  many  poor  countries 
where  fertilizer  use  is  beginning  to  climb. 
Plllplno  villagers  are  finding  that  rising  fer- 
tilizer use  In  rice  paddles  is  resulting  in  the 
eutrophlcatlon  of  local  lakes  and  ponds,  de- 
priving them  of  flsh,  a  traditional  source  of 
animal  protein.  No  one  has  calculated  the 
cost  to  mankind  of  losing  these  freshwater 
lakes,  but  it  Is  staggering. 

COCNTING    THE    COSTS 

The  preceding  analysis  shows  that  the  mar- 
ket price  of  food  represents  only  one  of  the 
costs  associated  with  its  production.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  Is  no  complete  Inventory  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  expand  the  world  food 
supply  continuously  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing needs.  There  is  no  calculation  of  the 
tradeoff  between  Increases  in  population  and 
Improvements  in  diet,  a  choice  that  is  being 
forced  on  man  as  he  presses  against  the  finite 
limits  of  the  ecosystem. 

An  unwillingness  to  tolerate  some  of  the 
environmental  costs  of  indefinitely  expand- 
ing the  food  supply  is  beginning  to  translate 
Into  constraints  on  food  production.  Many 
countries  have  banned  or  seriously  limited 
the  use  of  DDT,  dleldrln.  and  other  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons,  a  group  of  cheap, 
highly  effective  pesticides.  In  some  parts  of 
the  world,  conservationists  are  objecting  to 
the  construction  of  new  Irrigation  reservoirs. 

In  the  United  States,  a  growing  number  of 
local  and  state  governments  are  banning  the 
use  of  phosphates  in  detergents  because  of 
eutrophlcatlon.  It  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  use  of  phosphate  fertilizer  Is 
regulated  in  some  communities.  The  con- 
flicts between  economic  efficiency  and  ecolog- 
ical soundness  are  myriad.  DDT  Is  a  potent, 
low-cost  pesticide,  but  It  threatens  some 
species  of  wildlife  with  extinction.  Chemical 
fertilizer  is  far  cheaper  than  organic  fer- 
tilizer, but  runoff  Is  a  more  serious  problem: 
and  beef  finished  In  large  commercial  feed- 
lots  Is  cheaper  than  that  finished  In  family- 
farm  feedlots,  but  waste  disposal  Is  much 
more  difficult. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  species  of  birds, 
fish,  and  mammals  must  be  sacrlfled  in  order 
to  achieve  a  5  percent  Increase  in  the  world's 
food  supply.  We  do  know  that  as  the  number 
of  people  In  the  world  goes  up,  the  number  of 
extant  species  goes  down.  Over  time,  willing- 
ness to  pay  all  the  costs  for  expanding  the 
world  food  supply  surely  will  diminish. 

WORLD    FISHERT    PSOSPSCTS 

Until  recently,  the  oceans  were  viewed  as 
an  almost  limitless  source  of  protein,  either 
in  the  form  of  fish  or  algae.  Tbe  outlook 
today,  however,  contrasu  sharply  with  that 
of  five  years  ago  because  world  fisheries  are 
In  serloua  trouble,  largely  because  of  over- 
fishing. 

rrom  1950  to  1968,  the  world  fish  catch 
reached  a  new  record  each  year,  tripling  from 
21  million  to  63  million  tons  The  average  an- 
nual Increase  in  the  catch  of  nearly  6  per- 
cent (far  exceeding  the  annual  rate  of  world 
population  growth)  greatly  increased  the  av- 
erage supply  of  marine  protein  per  person. 
Then  suddenly,  in  1969.  the  long  period  of 
sustained  growth  was  Interrupted  by  a  de- 
cline In  the  catch,  which  has  been  fluctuat- 
ing rather  unpredictably,  while  the  amount 
of  time  and  money  expended  to  bring  In  the 
catch  continue  to  rise  every  year  Many  ma- 
rine biologists  now  feel  that  the  global  catch 
of  table -grade  flsh  is  at  or  near  the  maximum 
sustainable  level.  A  large  number  of  the  30  or 
•o  leading  spedea  of  commercial -grade  flsh 
may  currently  be  overfished;  that  U,  stocks 
will  not  sustain  eTcn  tbe  current  level  of 
catch 

International  conftictt 

Theae  new  and  disturbing  trends,  at  a  time 
wbeo  tbe  world  demand  for  protein  la  soar- 


ing, have  Intensified  competition  in  world 
fisheries.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  Oreat  Britain 
and  Iceland  are  in  continuous  conflict  over 
the  fishery  resources  off  the  coast  of  Ice- 
land. The  Icelandic  economy  is  closely  tied 
to  its  fisheries,  as  evidenced  by  two  devalua- 
tions of  the  krona  following  two  poor  fish- 
ing years  in  1967  and  1968.  Aware  of  this 
dependence  on  fishing,  Iceland  has  extended 
its  offshore  limits  to  50  miles  In  order  to  pre- 
vent British  ships  from  depleting  its  offshore 
fishery  resources. 

Soviet  fishing  trawlers  operating  Just 
beyond  the  12-mUe  offshore  limits  along  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States  are  exploit- 
ing fisheries  that  American  fishermen  form- 
erly considered  their  exclusive  domain.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  is  threatening  to  ex- 
tend Its  offshore  limits  to  200  miles  in  order 
to  prevent  the  demise  of  its  once  vigorous 
fishing  Industry.  In  the  North  Pacific,  the 
Soviet  and  Japanese  fishing  fleets  find  them- 
selves in  direct  competition  wtth  each  other. 
U.S.  fishermen  off  the  west  coast  face  stiff 
competition  from  Soviet,  Japanese,  and 
Korean  trawlers.  Off  the  west  coast  of  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  Is  in  continual 
conflict  with  Peru  and  Ecuador.  During  a  re- 
cent 12-month  period  Ecuador  seized  56  U.S. 
fishing  trawlers  found  within  Its  unilaterally 
imposed  200-mlle  offshore  limit,  fining  them 
a  total  of  $2.3  million  dollars. 

Importance  of  flsh  as  protein 

World  flishery  resources  represent  an  Im- 
portant source  of  protein.  The  1971  catch  of 
69  million  tons  amounted  to  nearly  40 
p>ounds  (live  weight)  f>er  F>erson  throughout 
the  world.  Of  tills  catch  roughly  60  percent 
was  table-grade  flsh,  the  remainder  consist- 
ing of  inferior  ^>ecles  used  for  manufactur- 
ing flsh  meal,  which  in  turn  Is  used  In  poul- 
try and  hog  feed  In  the  Industrial  countries. 
For  Americans,  flsh  are  Important  In  the  diet, 
but  direct  consumption  averages  only  about 
14  pounds  per  year,  compared  with  60  pounds 
of  poultry,  73  pounds  of  pork,  and  1 17  pounds 
of  beef.  These  data  on  direct  consumption 
understate  the  Importance  of  flsh  In  the  diet 
since  a  significant  share  of  the  poultry  and 
pork  consumed  are  produced  with  flsh  meal. 

In  two  of  tbe  world's  more  populous  coun- 
tries, Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  flsh  are 
significant  as  a  direct  source  of  protein  in 
the  national  diet.  As  population  pressure 
buUt  up  In  Japan  during  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  Japanese 
were  forced  to  turn  to  the  oceans  for  their 
animal  protein,  using  their  very  limited  land 
resources  to  produce  rice  to  meet  tnintmai 
food  energy  needs  As  a  result,  the  Japanese 
evolved  a  '•fish  and  rice"  diet  Flsh  consump- 
tion per  person  in  Japan  totals  70  poimds  per 
year,  the  highest  of  any  major  country. 

The  Soviet  Union,  experiencing  dlfflciiltlea 
In  expanding  Its  livestock  industry  at  a  satls- 
factaf7  rate,  has  also  turned  to  the  oceans 
during  the  past  IS  years  for  much  of  Its  ani- 
mal protein.  It  has  invested  heavily  not  only 
In  fiahlng  fieeta.  but  also  In  floating  flsh- 
processlng  factories  and  sophUttoated  flahlng 
technologies  that  enable  those  flee>ta  to  flab 
extensively  throughout  the  world.  The  direct 
consumption  of  flsh  by  the  average  Soviet 
consumer  Is  probably  at  least  double  that  of 
his  American  oounberpart.  Accordingly,  a« 
growth  in  the  world  catch  of  table-grade  flab 
sloiws,  and  as  some  lmp>ortant  species  begin  to 
decline  from  overfishing,  the  Soviet  and 
Japanese  populations  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable. If  they  find  themselves  Increasingly 
unable  to  meet  protein  needs  from  oceanic 
reeources,  they  may  be  forced  to  offset  this 
decline  by  substantially  stepping  up  imports 
of  feed-grains  and  soybeans  to  expand  their 
lndlgeno\is  livestock  produeUon. 

Aquac^ilture 

In  examining  world  fishery  prospects,  the 
possibility  of  aquaculture,  or  fish  farming, 
must  always  be  considered  There  have  been 
local  successes  in  various  forms  of  aquacul- 
ture in  both  fresh  waur  and  salt  water  In  a 
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number  of  countries  throughout  the  world, 
Including  Norway,  Germany,  Israel,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  VIS.  aquaculture  has  become 
Important  for  two  species  of  flsh,  catfish  and 
trout.  The  combined  production  of  these  two. 
which  is  expanding  steadily,  now  amounts 
u>  several  ounces  per  person  per  year  In  the 
United  States.  But  because  of  many  unre- 
solved technical  problems  there  Is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  that  flsh  farming  will  be 
able  to  provide  more  than  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  world's  flsh  supplies,  at  most.  This 
Is  not  to  rule  out  the  posslbUlty  a  decade  or 
so  hence  of  sufficient  expansion  In  thte  ac- 
tivity to  enable  it  to  became  an  Important 
global  source  of  protein.  Active  research  pro- 
grams continue  In  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries. 

tr.s.  AO«icTn,TcraE  avd  world  rooD  needs 
Over  the  past  generation  the  United  SUtes 
has  achieved  a  unique  position  as  a  supplier 
of  f  30d  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Before  World 
War  II,  both  Latin  America,  particularly  Ar- 
gentina, and  North  America  (including  Can- 
ada) were  major  exporters  of  grain.  During 
the  late  19308,  net  grain  exports  from  each  of 
these  continents  averaged  about  5  mUllon 
tons  per  year.  Since  then,  however,  the  faUure 
of  most  Latin  American  countries  to  reform 
and  modernize  agriculture  and  the  unprece- 
dented population  growth  In  the  region  have 
largely  eliminated  the  net  export  surplus. 
With  a  few  exceptions  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  now  food  importers.  Over  the  past 
three  decades,  North  America  has  emerged  as 
the  world's  bread-basket  Australia,  the  only 
other  net  exporter  of  importance,  exports 
about  one-sixth  as  much  grain  as  North 
America. 

The  period  since  World  War  II  has  been 
characterized  by  excess  capacity  In  world 
agriculture,  much  of  it  concentrated  In  the 
United  States.  Immediately  following  the  war 
the  United  States  made  a  unilateral  decision 
to  use  its  impressive  food-producing  capclty, 
which  was  expanded  vastly  in  response  to 
war-time  demands,  to  Intervene  anywhere  in 
the  world  whenever  famine  threatened.  Dur- 
ing the  quarter  century  since  then,  the 
United  States  has  been  remarkably  successful 
In  staving  off  famine,  even  when  one-fifth  of 
the  exportable  U.S.  wheat  crop  was  required 
during  1966  and  1967  to  feed  some  60  mU- 
llon Indians  over  a  two-year  period. 
Doic.iwaTd  trend  for  grain  reserves 
In  many  ways  the  world  was  fortunate  to 
have.  In  effect,  two  major  food  reserves  dur- 
ing this  period.  One  was  In  the  form  of  grain 
reserves  In  the  principal  exporting  countries 
and  the  other  in  the  form  of  cropland  Idled 
under  farm  programs,  virtually  all  of  It  In 
the  United  SUtee. 

Grain  reserves,  including  substantial  quan- 
tities of  both  foodgralns  and  feedgrains,  are 
most  commonly  measured  in  terms  of  carry- 
over stocks — the  amount  In  storage  at  the 
time  the  new  crop  begins  to  come  in.  World 
carryover  stocks  are  concentrated  In  a  few 

of     the     principal     exporting      countries 

namely  the  United  SUtes.  Canada.  Australia, 
and  Argentina. 

Since  1960,  world  grain  reserves  have  fluc- 
tuated from  a  high  of  156  million  metric  tons 
to  a  low  of  about  100  mUllon  metric  tons. 
Wl.en  reserves  drop  to  100  million  tons,  severe 
shortages  and  strong  upward  price  pressures 
develop.  Although  100  mUllon  tons  appears  to 
be  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain,  it  repre- 
sents a  mere  8  percent  of  annual  world  grain 
consumption,  an  uncomforubly  small  work- 
ing reserve  and  a  perilously  thin  buffer 
against  the  vagaries  of  weather  or  plant 
diseases.  As  world  consumption  expands  so 
should  the  slse  of  working  reserves;  but  the 
trend  over  the  past  decade  has  been  for  re- 
serves to  dwindle  while  consumption  has 
climbed. 

In  addition,  one-seventh  of  U.S.  cropland, 
or  roughly  60  million  acres  out  of  350  million 
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acres,  has  been  idled  for  the  past  dozen  years 
or  so.  Though  not  as  quickly  available  as  the 
grain  resenes,  most  of  this  acreage  can  be 
brought  back  into  production  within  12  to  18 
months  once  the  decision  is  made  to  do  so. 

In  recent  years  the  need  to  draw  down 
grain  reserves  and  to  dip  Into  the  reserve  of 
Idled  cropland  has  occurred  with  increasing 
frequency.  This  first  happened  during  the 
food  crisis  years  of  1966  and  19o7  when  world 
graui  reserves  were  reduced  to  a  dangerous!  .• 
low  level  and  the  United  States  brought  back 
Into  production  a  small  portion  of  the  60 
million  Idle  acres.  Again,  in  1971,  as  a  result 
of  the  com  blight,  the  United  States  both 
drew  down  Ite  grain  reserves  and  brought 
another  portion  of  the  idled  acreage  back  into 
production.  In  1973,  In  response  to  growing 
food  scarcities,  world  grain  reserves  once  more 
declined,  and  the  United  SUtes  dipped  into 
Its  idled  cropland,  but  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  on  either  of  the  two  previous  oc- 
casions. Government  decisions  in  early  1973 
permitted  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  idled 
cropland  to  come  back  Into  production. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  unta  re- 
cently world  prices  for  the  principal  tem- 
perate zone  farm  commodities  such  as  wheat, 
feedgrains,  and  soybeans,  have  been  remark- 
ably suble.  In  part,  this  is  because  through- 
out much  of  this  period  world  prices  have 
rested  on  the  commodity  support  le.el  in  the 
United  States.  Since  world  food  reserves  may 
become  chronically  low  and  the  idled  crop 
acreage  in  the  United  SUtes  may  decUne 
sharply  or  even  disappear  entirely  in  tbe 
years  ahead,  there  is  the  prospect  of  very  vola- 
tile world  prices  for  the  Important  food  com- 
modities. Indeed,  in  recent  months  prices  of 
most  principal  food  stuffs  have  soared  to  his- 
toric highs.  This  situation  could  be  made  far 
more  seru>us  by  a  prolonged  drought  of  sev- 
eral years  Uke  those  that  have  occurred 
roughly  every  20  years  in  the  United  SUtes, 
most  recently  during  the  1950s. 
coNSTRAI^^^s  on  expanding  the  world  food 

StrPPLT 

The  prbapecu  for  expanding  the  food  sup- 
ply depend,  on  a  wide  range  of  economic 
ecological,  and  technological  factors.  The  tra- 
ditional approach  to  Increasing  production- 
expanding  the  area  under  cultivation — has 
only  limited  scope  tor  the  future.  Indeed 
some  poru  of  the  world  face  a  net  reduction 
In  agricultural  land  because  of  the  growth 
In  competing  uses,  such  as  Industrial  develop- 
ment, recreation,  transport* tlon.  and  resi- 
dential development.  Pew  countries  have 
well-defined  land  use  policies  that  protect 
agricultural  land  from  other  uses.  In  the 
United  SUtes,  farmland  has  been  used  In- 
discriminately for  other  purposes  with  little 
thought  to  the  possible  long-term  conse- 
quences. 

Some  more  densely  populated  countries, 
such  as  Japan  and  several  in  Western  Exirope, 
have  been  expertenclng  a  reduction  in  the 
land  used  for  crop  production  for  the  past 
few  decades.  This  trend  Is  continuing  and 
may  well  accelerate  Other  parts  of  the  world 
Including  particularly  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent, the  Middle  East.  North  Africa,  the 
Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  the  Andean 
countries,  are  losing  duturblngly  large  acre- 
ages of  cropland  each  year  because  of  severe 
erosion 

The  area  of  land  avaUable  for  food  produc- 
tion Is  Important,  but  perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant In  the  future  wUl  be  the  avallabUlty 
of  water  for  agricultural  purposes  In  manv 
regions  of  the  world,  fertUe  agricultural  Und 
is  available  if  water  can  be  found  to  make 
It  produce.  Yet  most  of  the  rivers  that  land 
themselves  to  damming  and  to  Irrigation 
have  already  been  developed.  Future  efforts 
to  expand  freshwaur  supplies  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  wUl  increasingly  focus  on  sucii 
techniques  as  the  diversion  of  rivers  (as  tn 
the  Soviet  Union),  desalting  sea  water,  and 
the  mantpuUtlon  of  rainfall  patterns  to  In- 


crease the  share  of  rain  falling  over  moisture- 
deficient  agricultural  areas. 

The  need  lor  capital  inpuU,  particularly  In 
the  form  of  chemical  fertilizer  and  pesticides. 
Is  projected  to  grow  at  an  unprecedetiied  rate 
over  the  remainder  of  this  centurj-.  If  the 
XJa.  medium  population  projection  material- 
izes by  ths  end  of  the  century  (giving  the 
world  a  population  of  6.5  billion),  far  more 
than  a  doubling  in  the  use  of  chemical  ferti- 
lizer would  be  required,  and  the  eutrophlca- 
tlon of  freshwater  lakes  and  streams  would 
become  a  far  more  serious  problem  thAn  it 
is  today. 

One  of  the  disturbing  questions  associated 
with  future  gains  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  the  extent  to  which  the  trend  of 
rising  per  acre  yields  of  cereals  In  the  more 
advanced  countries  can  be  sustained.  In 
some  countries  Increases  In  per  acre  yields 
are  beginning  to  slow  down,  and  the  capital 
investments  required  for  each  addltlcHial  in- 
crease may  now  start  to  climb  sharply.  In 
agriculturally  advanced  countries,  such  as 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States,  the  cost  per  l-.creuient  of  yield  per 
acre  for  some  crops  is  risl.:g.  For  example, 
raising  rice  yields  In  Japan  from  the  cur- 
rent 5.000  pounds  per  acre  to  6  000  pounds 
could  be  very  costly.  Raising  yields  of  com 
in  the  United  States  from  90  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  requires  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
nitrogen  than  was  needed  to  raise  yields 
from  50  to  60  bushels. 

What  Impact  the  energy  crisis  will  have 
o:i  food  production  cosU  and  trends  remains 
to  be  seen.  With  a  substantial  rise  In  the  cost 
of  energy,  farmers  engaged  In  hlgh-energv 
agriculture,  as  in  the  United  SUtes,  wlU  tend 
to  use  less,  thus  perhaps  reducing  future 
production  increases  below  current  expecU- 
tlons.  For  other  Inputs  used  In  modern  agri- 
culture— nitrogen  fertilizer,  for  example — 
the  rising  cost  of  energy  can  be  Important 
In  part,  this  is  because  one  of  the  principal 
raw  materials  for  the  synthesis  of  nitrogen 
fertUizer  is  nattiral  gas,  and  In  part,  because 
one  of  the  dominant  costs  In  manufacturing 
nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  energy. 

Constraints  on  protein  production 
In  looking  ahead  one  must  be  particularly 
concerned  about  the  difficulties  in  expanding 
the  supply  of  world  protein  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected rapid  growth  In  demand,  which  Is  now 
being  fueled  both  by  population  growth  and 
rising  affluence  At  present  mankind  is  faced 
with  technological  and  other  constralnta  In 
Increasing  the  supply  of  three  principal 
sources  of  protein. 

The  first — fish — Is  constrained,  in  the  short 
run  at  least,  by  natural  or  ecological  llmiu- 
tlons.  In  an  unmanaged  sute.  the  worlds 
oceans  produce  only  a  certain  amount  of  fish 
each  year  The  recent  faU-off  in  the  growth 
in  the  world  flsh  catch  Indicates  the  ^nuttng 
catch  U  pressing  against  the  limits  for  sotne 
^>ecles.  It  does  not  aug\ir  well  Tor  the  future. 
A  second  important  source  of  prx>teln  Is 
beef  Here  two  constraints  are  operative  Agri- 
cultural scientists  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
vise any  commercially  viable  means  of  get- 
ting more  than  o:ie  calf  per  cow  per  rear 
For  every  animal  that  goes  into  tbe  beef 
production  process,  one  adult  must  be  fed 
and  otherwise  maintained  for  a  fuU  year. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect 
of  an  imminent  breakthrough  on  this  front. 
The  other  constraint  on  beef  productloo 
Is  that  the  graaing  capacity  of  much  of  the 
world's  pastureland  Is  now  almoet  fully  uti- 
lised. ThU  is  true,  for  example,  in  mo«t  of 
the  US.  Oreat  Plains  are*,  in  Bast  Africa, 
and  In  parts  of  Australu  Most  of  the  in- 
dustrial countries  In  which  beef  consump- 
Uon  Is  expanding  rapidly,  from  Ireland 
through  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  are 
unable  to  meet  aU  the  growth  in  demand 
from  Indigenous  reeources.  Either  scene  of 
^*  *>**'■  or  the  feedgrains  and  sovbeens  to 
produce  tt.  must  be  imported 

A  third,  potentially  serious  constraint  on 
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efforts  to  expand  supplies  of  blgh-quallty 
protein  Is  the  Inability  of  scientists  to  achieve 
a  breakthrough  In  per  acre  yields  of  soy- 
beans. Soybeans  are  a  major  source  of  high- 
quality  protein  for  livestock  and  poultry 
throughout  much  of  the  world  and  are  con- 
sumed directly  as  food  by  perhaps  a  billion 
people  throughout  densely  populated  East 
Asia.  The  economic  Importance  of  soybeans 
Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  be- 
come the  leading  export  product  of  the 
United  States,  surpassing  export  sales  of 
wheat,  com,  and  high-technology  Items  such 
as  electronic  computers  and  Jet  aircraft. 

In  the  United  States,  which  now  produces 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  soybean  crop 
and  supplies  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
soybeans  entering  the  world  market,  soybean 
yields  per  acre  have  Increased  by  about  1  per- 
cent per  year  since  1950;  corn  yields,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  Increased  by  nearly  4  per- 
cent per  year.  One  reason  why  soybean  yields 
have  not  climbed  very  rapidly  Is  that  the 
soybean,  being  a  legume  with  a  built-in 
nitrogen  supply,  Is  not  very  responsive  to 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  The  way  the  United  States 
produces  more  soybeans  Is  by  planting  more 
soybean  acreage.  Close  to  85  percent  of  the 
dramatic  fourfold  Increase  In  the  U.S.  soy- 
bean crop  since  1950  has  come  from  expand- 
ing the  area  devoted  to  It.  As  long  as  there 
was  ample  Idled  cropland  available,  this  did 
not  pose  a  problem,  but,  If  this  cropland  re- 
serve continues  to  diminish  or  disappears  en- 
tirely ItNrould  create  serious  global  supply 
problems. 

Although  there  are  substantial  opportuni- 
ties for  expanding  the  world's  protein  sup- 
ply, it  now  seems  likely  that  the  supply  of 
animal  protein  will  lag  behind  growth  In 
demand  for  some  time  to  come,  resulting  In 
significantly  higher  prices  for  livestock  prod- 
ucts during  the  remainder  of  the  1970s  than 
prevailed  during  the  1960s.  The  world  pro- 
tein market  may  be  transformed  from  a  buy- 
er's market  to  a  seller's  market,  much  as  the 
world  energy  market  has  been  transformed 
over  the  past  few  years. 

AU.EVIAT1NC    PaESSTTRZS    OF    POPXTLATION 
GROWTH    AND    RISING    AyTLCXNCK 

In  this  decade  the  overriding  objectives  of 
a  global  food  strategy  In  an  Increasingly  in- 
terdependent world  should  be  the  elimination 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  among  that  large 
segment  of  humanity  whose  food  supply  sim- 
ply Is  Inadequate.  To  be  successful,  such  a 
strategy  must  be  designed  to  alter  existing 
trends  In  food  production  and  population 
growth  while  seeking  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies  both  among  and 
within  societies. 

REDUCCNC    POPXrUVTlON    GROWTH 

The  prospect  of  an  emerging  chronic  global 
scarcity  of  food  as  a  result  of  growing  pres- 
sures on  available  food  resources  underlines 
the  need  to  reduce  and  eventually  halt  pop- 
ulation growth  in  as  short  a  period  of  time 
as  possible.  One  can  conceive  of  this  occur- 
ring In  the  Industrial  countries  as  a  result 
of  current  demographic  trends.  In  the  United 
States,  attitudes  toward  chlldbearlng  have 
changed  dramatically  In  recent  years,  and 
US.  fertility  has  fallen  below  the  replace- 
ment level  of  2.1  children.  If  the  recent  pre- 
cipitous decline  In  the  US.  birth  rate  con- 
tinues, and  this  Is  a  big  If,  It  will  bring  U.S. 
population  growth  to  a  halt  by  1960. 

Despite  this  voluntary  movement  toward 
zero  population  growth,  however,  there  has 
been  no  official  VB.  statement  of  population 
pHDlicy — even  while  the  United  States  is  urg- 
ing other  nations  to  drastically  reduce  their 
birth  rates.  An  official  policy  statement  at 
this  time  would  strengthen  the  UJS.  position 
at  the  World  Population  Conference  in  1974. 
greatly  Improving  US  credibility  and  the 
climate  and  prospects  for  a  successful  con- 
ference. 

Three  European  coiuitrles — East  Germany, 
Luxembourg,  and  West  Germany — have  sta- 


bilized their  population  within  the  past  few 
years.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  German- 
speaking  population  of  Europe — 90  million 
people  who  live  in  East  Germany,  Berlin, 
West  Germany,  Austria,  and  part  of  Switzer- 
land— has  very  nearly  ceased.  Although  this 
Is  a  beginning  toward  reaching  the  goal  of 
reducing  or  halting  world  population  growth. 
It  unfortunately  Is  only  a  beginning  in  a 
world  containing  ZS  bUllon  people. 

Many  other  European  countries  have  rela- 
tively low  birth  rates  and  app>ear  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  zero  population  growth.  These 
countries — Including  Hungary,  Scandinavia, 
and  the  United  Kingdom — plus  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan,  could  easily  achieve  a  zero 
rate  of  population  growth  within  the  next 
decade  or  so,  particularly  If  both  policy  mak- 
ers and  the  people  put  their  minds  to  It. 

In  the  pKJor  countries,  however,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  reduce  growth  rates  within 
an  acceptable  time  frame,  at  least  as  things 
are  going  now.  For  one  thing,  the  historical 
record  indicates  that  birth  rates  do  not  usu- 
ally decline  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  im- 
provement Ln  well-being — an  assured  food 
supply,  a  reduced  Infeuit  mortality  rate,  lit- 
eracy, and  at  least  rudimentary  health  serv- 
ices— which  provides  the  basic  motivation 
for  smaller  families.' 

Attacking  global  poverty 

In  short.  It  may  well  be  in  the  self-interest 
of  affluent  societies,  such  as  the  United 
States,  to  launch  an  attack  on  global  poverty, 
not  only  to  narrow  the  economic  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations,  but  also  to 
meet  the  basic  social  needs  of  people 
throughout  the  world  In  an  effort  to  provide 
Incentives  for  lowering  birth  rates.  Popula- 
tion-induced pressures  on  the  global  food 
supply  will  continue  to  increase  if  substan- 
tial economic  and  social  progress  Is  not  made. 
Populations  that  double  every  24  years — as 
many  are  doing  in  poor  nations — multiply  16- 
fold  in  scarcely  three  generations! 

Athough  the  costs  of  promoting  economic 
and  social  progress  cannot  be  accurately  pre- 
dicted, there  is  reason  to  believe  they  might 
be  less  than  imagined.  UNESCO  estimates 
show,  for  example,  that  in  a  developing  coun- 
try the  cost  of  making  a  person  literate  Is 
about  t8 — slightly  less  for  an  adult,  slightly 
more  for  a  school-age  youngster  Given  a  bil- 
lion illiterates  in  the  world,  universal  literacy 
would  require  an  outlay  of  $8  billioni  If  the 
funds  could  be  mobilized  and  were  spread 
over  five  years,  the  cost  would  come  tb  $1.6 
billion  a  year.  If  the  costs  were  allocated 
among  the  principal  Industrial  countries, 
each  would  have  to  put  out  only  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year. 

Similarly,  the  cost  of  providing  a  mini- 
mum nutritional  diet  for  most  of  mankind 
may  be  less  than  commonly  thought.  In  some 
ways  the  Chinese  experience  Is  Instructive. 
E>evelopment  efforts  in  that  country  have  had 
a  strong  social  focus,  with  overall  economic 
growth  rates  being  secondary  in  Importance. 
Despite  an  unimpressive  economic  growth 
rate  averaging  below  4  percent  yearly,  the 
Chinese  approach  has  apparently  been  suc- 
cessful in  providing  adequate  nutrition  and 
near-universal  literacy,  even  though  Incomes 
per  person  average  only  about  $140  a  year. 
And  birth  rates  are  declining  steadily. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment decided  It  would  share  Its  food  re- 
sources whenever  famine  threatened  any- 
where m  the  world.  As  a  result  the  world 
has  been  spared  famine  caused  by  natural 
disasters.  Given  the  level  of  affluence  that 
e.Tlsts  in  many  nations  today,  the  time  Is 
ripe  to  take  another  positive  step  forward, 
recognizing  that  it  is  both  necessary  and 
humane  to  provide  people  with  a  diet  that  at 
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least  meets  minimum  nutritional  needs.  In 
effect,  better  nutrition  could  mean  lower 
birth  rates  by  decreasing  infant  and  child 
mortality  and  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
pregnancies  required  to  assure  the  desired 
number  of  surviving  children  in  families  in 
poor  nations.  (In  Population  Bulletin  No.  1, 
1973,  Alan  Berg  has  discussed  in  detail  the 
relationship  between  poor  nutrition  and 
high  fertmty.) 

Altering  consumption  patterns 
As  the  world  shrinks  under  the  impact 
of  advancing  communications  and  trans- 
portation technologies  auid  the  continuing 
Integration  of  national  economies  into  a 
single  global  economy,  the  contrast  In  food 
consumption  levels  between  rich  aud  poor 
countries  sharpens.  As  Indicated  earlier,  those 
living  in  the  poor  countries  are  sustained  on 
400  pounds  or  less  of  grain  a  year,  while 
those  in  the  wealthier  ones  require  nearly  a 
ton  of  grain.  It  Is  difficult  to  envisage  a  situ- 
ation in  which  all  of  mankind  could  progres- 
sively increase  per  capita  claims  on  the 
earth's  food-producing  resources  until  everj-- 
one  reached  the  level  now  enjoyed  by  the 
average  North  American.  Thus  thought 
should  be  given  to  how  diets  could  be  sim- 
plified In  the  wealthy  nations  m  order  to 
reduce  per  capita  claims  on  the  earth's 
scarce  resources  of  land  and  water.  What  are 
the  possibilities  of  substituting  less  costly, 
more  efficient  forms  of  protein  for.  say,  beef? 
Consumption  patterns  in  the  United  States 
suggest  that  there  are  two  broad  approaches 
to  reducing  per  capita  resource  require- 
ments for  food.  One  is  to  substitute  vegetable 
oils  for  animal  fat;  the  other  Is  to  substitute 
vegetable  protein  for  animal  protein. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  vegetable  oils 
have  been  extensively  replacing  animal  fats 
in  the  American  diet.  In  1940,  for  example, 
the  average  American  consumed  17  pounds 
of  butter  and  2  pounds  of  margarine.  By 
1971  the  average  American  was  consuming 
11  pounds  of  margarine  and  5  pounds  of  but- 
ter. Lard  has  been  almost  pushed  off  super- 
market shelves  by  the  hydrogenated  vege- 
table shortenings.  At  least  65  percent  of 
the  whipped  toppings  and  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  coffee  whlteners  In  the  United 
States  today  are  of  nondairy  origin.  This 
pervasive  trend  has  economic,  ecological,  and 
nutritional  advantages.  It  reduces  both  per 
capita  food  costs  and  per  capita  claims  on 
agricultural  resources,  and  It  reduces  the 
intake  of  saturated  animal  fats  now  widely 
believed  to  be  a  factor  contributing  to  heart 
disease. 

The  widespread  substitution  of  vegetable 
oils  for  atUmal  fata  in  the  U.S.  diet  over  the 
past  generation  has  reduced  per  capita 
claims  on  agricultural  resources,  but  this 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  simul- 
taneous Increase  In  beef  consumption  from 
55  to  117  pounds.  Stimulated  by  sharp  rises 
in  meat  prices  In  late  1972  and  early  1973, 
attention  is  now  focusing  on  the  substitu- 
tion of  htgh-quallty  vegetable  protein  for 
animal  protein.  Technology  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  vegetable  for  animal  proteins 
has  made  considerable  progress,  mainly  in 
the  area  of  a  soya-based  meat  substitutes. 
The  development  of  a  technique  for  spinning 
soya  protein  into  fibers,  duplicating  the 
spinning  of  synthetic  textile  fibers,  permits 
the  close  emulation  of  the  fibrous  qualities 
of  meat.  Pood  technologists  can  now  com- 
press soya  fibers  Into  meat  form  and,  with 
the  appropriate  flavoring  and  coloring  come 
up  with  reasonable  substitutes  for  beef, 
pork,  and  poultry.  With  livestock  protein, 
particularly  beef,  becoming  more  costly,  this 
technique  Is  likely  to  gain  a  string  oonuner- 
dal  foothold  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  major  meat  product  for  which 
substitution  Is  succeeding  conunercially  Ls 
bacon.  The  soya-based  substitute  looks  and 
tastes  like  bacon,  and,  while  the  extent  of 
substitution  for  bacon  Is  still  small,  It  is 
growing.    The    substitute    product    has    the 
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advantage  of  being  high  In  protein,  low  in 
fat,  and  storable  without  refrigeration. 

The  greatest  single  area  of  protein  substi- 
tution promises  to  be  the  use  of  vegetable 
protein  to  augment  meat  proteins  In  ground 
meats.  Soya  protein  "extenders,"  as  they  are 
known,  are  being  added  to  a  variety  of  proc- 
essed and  ground  meat  products,  frequently 
improving  flavor,  cooking  qualities,  and  nu- 
trition  as  well  as  reducing  prices.  Soya  pro- 
tein extenders  are  already  widely  used  in 
Institutions  tliroughout  the  United  States, 
and  limited  supermarket  sales  to  the  public 
have  also  begun. 

Although  the  average  American  already 
consumes  nearly  1  ton  of  grain  per  year, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  indications  are 
that  this  could  climb  even  higher  in  the 
years  ahead.  Projections  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  per  capita  beef 
coixsumptlon  reaching  140  pounds  by  1985, 
but  a  continuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  beef 
could  tJter  this  trend  downward  as  con- 
sumers seek  more  economic  substitutes.  If 
the  substitution  of  high-quality  vegeUl>le 
protein  becomes  as  widespread  as  that  of 
vegetable  oils  for  animal  fats,  It  is  not  In- 
conceivable that,  in  the  United  States,  per 
capita  claims  on  agricultural  resources  could 
eventually  begin  to  decline.  A  combination 
of  convergent  economic  and  ecological  forces 
and  health  considerations  could  lead  In  this 
direction. 

SOME    IMMEOIATE    STi:P8 

In  addition  to  the  actions  designed  to 
ameliorate  long-term  pressures  on  food  re- 
sources caused  by  population  growth  and  ris- 
ing aflSuence,  the  circumstances  of  the  mld- 
19708  also  argue  for  some  specific  actions  to 
offset  Immediate  pressures.  If,  as  this  analy- 
sis suggests,  the  world  Is  moving  from  a 
situation  of  chronic  excess  agricultural  pro- 
duction capacity  to  one  of  chronic  scarcity, 
particularly  of  protein,  a  reassessment  of  the 
world  food  production  potential  may  be  in 
order.  International  competition  for  avail- 
able food  supplies  could  become  much  more 
Intense  than  any  previously  experienced. 
World  food  reserve  system 

These  new  circumstances  call  for  serious 
consideration  of  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tionally agreed  system  of  food  reserves  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  some  order  and  sta- 
bility in  the  world  food  economy.  Just  as  the 
U.S.  dollar  can  no  longer  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, U.S.  agriculture  may  no  longer  have 
sufficient  excess  capacity  to  ensure  reason- 
able stability  in  the  world  market  for  food. 
A  world  reserve  could  be  built  up  In  times 
of  relative  abundance  and  drawn  down  in 
times  of  acute  scarcity.  In  effect,  the  cush- 
ion that  surplus  American  agrlcultral  ca- 
pacity has  provided  for  a  generation  would 
be  provided  at  least  partially  by  a  world  food 
bank. 

An  Important  first  step  would  be  interna- 
tional adoption  of  the  concept  of  "minimum 
world  food  security "  proposed  in  early  1973 
by  A.  H.  Boerma.  Director  General  of  the  XJJi. 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO). 
Under  the  PAO  plan  all  governments — ex- 
porters and  Importers — would  be  asked  to 
hold  certain  minimum  levels  of  food  stocks 
to  meet  International  emergencies.  The  gov- 
ertmients  of  participating  countries  would 
consult  regularly  to  review  the  food  situa- 
tion. Judge  the  adequacy  of  existing  stocks, 
and  recommend  necessary  actions.  Interna- 
tional agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  FAO 
would  help  poor  countries  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  reserve  stocks  necessary  for 
self-protection  against  crop  failures. 

Any  system  of  global  food  reserves,  whether 
a  single,  centrally  managed  food  bank  or  the 
proposed  PAO  plan  of  coordinated  national 
reserve  policies,  would  provide  a  measure  of 
stability  in  the  world  food  economy  that 
would  be  In  the  self-interest  of  all  nations. 


The  world  community  also,  of  course,  has 
a  basic  humanitarian  interest  in  ensuring 
that  famine  does  not  occur  in  the  densely 
populated  low-income  countries  following  a 
poor  crop  year — an  assurance  the  affluent  na- 
tions may  be  less  able  to  provide  in  the 
future  if  the  current  system  of  autonomous 
nationally  oriented  plaiuilng  is  allowed  to 
continue  without  modification. 

Cooperative   appro<ich    to  fisheries 

A  close  examination  of  the  extent  of  over- 
fishing and  stock  depletion  in  many  of  the 
world's  fisheries  underlines  the  urgency  of 
evolving  a  cooperative  global  approach  to  the 
management  of  oceanic  fisheries.  Failure  to 
do  this  win  result  in  a  continuing  depletion 
of  stocks,  a  reduction  In  catch,  and  soaring 
seafood  prices  that  will  make  those  of  the 
early  19708  seem  modest  by  comparison.  Prices 
of  some  table  fish  could  double  within  the 
next  few  years.  In  the  absence  of  cooperation, 
world  fishery  resources  could  dwindle  in  the 
same  way  the  world  catch  of  whales  has  over 
the  past  two  decades.  It  Is  In  this  context  that 
all  nations  have  a  direct  Interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  which 
is  being  organized  by  the  United  Nations  for 
late  1973  and  early  1974.  Among  other  things, 
delegates  to  the  conference  will  deal  with  the 
need  to  devise  an  Institutional  mechanism 
for  cooperatively  managing  global  fishery  re- 
sources. 

77ic  potential  of  the  poor  countries 

One  of  the  most  immediate  means  of  ex- 
panding the  food  supply  is  to  return  ail  of  the 
idled  VS.  cropland  to  production.  Over  the 
longer  run,  however,  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities He  in  the  developing  countries,  where 
the  world's  greatest  reservoir  of  unexploited 
food  potential  Is  located. 

In  those  countries  having  the  appropriate 
economic  Incentives,  fertilizer,  water,  and 
other  required  agricultural  inputs,  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  wheat  and  rice  varieties  has 
increased  production.  The  Jump  In  per  acre 
yields  In  developing  countries  appears  dra- 
matic largely  because  their  yields  traditional- 
ly have  been  so  low  relative  to  the  potential. 
But  today  rice  yields  per  acre  in  India  and 
Nigeria  still  are  only  one-third  those  of  Ja- 
pan; corn  yields  In  Thailand  and  Brazil  are 
less  than  one-third  those  of  the  United 
States.  Large  Increases  In  food  supply  are 
possible  In  these  countries  at  far  less  cost 
than  In  agriculturally  advanced  nations  if 
farmers  are  given  the  necessary  economic  in- 
centives and  the  requisite  inputs. 

When  global  food  scarcity  exists  and  the 
capacity  of  the  international  community  to 
res{>ond  to  food  emergencies  has  deminlshed, 
a  convincing  case  can  be  made  for  strength- 
ened support  of  agrlcultioral  development  In 
such  populous  food-short  countries  as  Bang- 
ladesh, India,  Indonesia,  and  Nigeria,  India 
and  the  United  States,  for  example,  have 
about  the  same  crop  area  with  many  similar 
characteristics.  If  India's  yield  levels  equalled 
those  of  the  United  States,  Its  current  an- 
nual cereal  production  would  be  230  million 
metric  tons  rather  than  the  present  total  of 
aproxlmately  100  million  tons.  If  rice  farmers 
In  Bangladesh  attained  Japanese  yield  levels, 
rice  production  would  Jump  fourfold  from 
10  million  to  40  million  tons.  Brazil,  by 
doubling  Its  present  cultivated  area,  could 
produce  an  additional  22  million  tons  of 
grain  even  If  its  currently  low  yield  levels 
were  not  Improved. 

A  bipartisan  legislative  proposal  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1973  that 
would  restructure  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  focus  more  sharply 
on  solving  the  problems  of  the  p>oor  major- 
ity, and  increase  by  60  percent  the  Agency's 
support  for  agricultural  and  rural  develop- 
ment in  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  This 
proposal  seeks  to  capitalize  on  the  unique 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  lead  an  en- 
larged effort  to  expand  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply and  to  spur  rural  development.  If  imple- 


mented, this  strategem  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  the  most  dev- 
astating consequences  of  population 
growth — widespread  malnutrition  and  the 
threat  of  famine — by  strengthening  support 
for  modernizing  the  processes  and  structure 
of  agriculture  In  the  developing  world,  and 
to  provide  more  effective  support  for  health 
and  education  services  that  reach  the  poor- 
est majority  and  thereby  Increase  the  moti- 
vation for  limiting  family  size. 

Concentrating  efforts  on  expanding  food 
production  In  the  poor  countries  could  re- 
duce upward  pressure  on  world  food  prices, 
create  additional  employment  in  countries 
where  continuously  rising  unemployment 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  political  stability, 
raise  Income  and  improve  nutrition  for  the 
poorest  fjortlon  of  humanity  (the  fieople  liv- 
ing In  rural  areas  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries) ,  and  Increase  motivation  for  smaller 
families.  If  these  effCM-ts  were  to  succeed,  the 
covmtrles  most  affected  by  population  growth 
would  simultaneously  gain  both  additional 
time  In  which  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
the  demographic  components  of  hunger,  and 
additional  help  with  their  efforts  to  stabilize 
population  growth. 

The  urgency  of  the  food  problem  Is  under- 
scored by  increasingly  frequent  repwrts  of 
starvation  In  sub-Sahara  Africa  and  of  food 
riots  in  Asia.  Solving  the  problem  is  a  com- 
plex task — one  that  requires  thoughtful 
analysis  and  determined  action  by  both  rich 
and  pKJor  nations.  Assuring  adequate  food 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  within  individ- 
ual countries  may  now  be  possible  only 
through  International  coop>eratlon.  The  dis- 
appearance of  surplus  food  stocks  and  the 
return  of  Idled  cropland  to  production  has 
removed  the  cushions  that  once  existed  as 
partial  Insurance  against  catastrophe. 


IS  BUSING  THE  ANSWER? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  1973  issue  of  the  Indiana 
Law  Journal,  by  Jeffrey  J.  Leech,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  who  wander 
whether  court-ordered  busing  actually 
works.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thj  Record. 
as  follows: 
Busing  as  a  Jitdicial  Rkmixt  :  A  Socio-Lxgal 

RZAPPRAISAL 
I.   INTHODUCnON 

The  origins  of  the  current  national  con- 
troversy over  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  through  coxirt -ordered  busing  of 
school  children  are  rooted  In  the  landmark 
case  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.'  In 
Brown  I  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  relied 
primarily  on  the  "scientific"  findings  of  soci- 
ologists and  psychologists  in  concluding  that 
racial  segregation  In  the  public  schools  de- 
prived black  children  of  equal  educational 
opportunities. >  Olj^key  soclaloglcal  under- 
pinnings of  th^^Hjtlslon  emphasized  that 
segregation  sol^^^bause  of  race  generated 
among  black  stu^^B  a  "feeling  of  Inferiority 
as  to  their  statusHRhe  community  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  tin- 
llkely  ever  to  be  undone." »  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  this  sense  of  inferiority  seriously 
impaired  the  educational  and  mental  devel- 
opment of  black  children.*  The  Court's  heavy 
reliance  on  sociological  and  psychological  evi- 
dence not  only  supplanted  the  "separate-but- 
equal"  doctrine  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,^  but 
also  imparted  added  prastlge  to  social  science 
research.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sociological 
evidence  cited  in  Broum  I  is  vulnerable  to 
academic  criticism.'  the  vast  majority  of  both 
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plaintiffs  and  defendants  In  the  hundreds  of 
desegregation  cases  litigated  since  Brown  l 
have    failed    to    question    the    fundamental 
•evidence'    underlying    that   decision.    Later 
sociological  studies  have  further  buttressed 
Brown    Is    findings    by    hypothesizing    that 
school  integraaon  would  raise  black  aclileve- 
ment  levels,  would  have  positive,  psychologi- 
cal effects  on  black  children,  and  would  gen- 
erally  Improve  relations  between  the  races.* 
Federal   Judftes  also   have  widely   accepted 
the  assumption  that  Integration  would  edu- 
cationally and  socially  benefit  black  chUdren 
and  have  Increasingly  ordered  massive  bus- 
ing of  school  ChUdren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ar.ce  even   In   the  face  of  significant  social, 
political,  and  financial  costs.  This  Note  sub- 
mits that  the  federal  Judiciary  should  re- 
examine   Its    recent    push    toward    massive 
busing  In  light  of  more  current  sociological 
evidence    which    Indicates    that    busing    to 
achieve  Integration  may  In  fact  produce  no 
educational  gains,  may  hinder  the  psycholog- 
ical   development    of    black    children,    and 
may  Intensify  racial  misunderstanding. 

n.     DEVELOPMENTS     SINCE     BROWN     I 


A  brief  examination  of  judicial  and  socio- 
logical developments  since  Brown  I  Is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  current  controversy  over 
school  busing  Into  proper  perspective.  In 
Brown  II  the  Supreme  Court  mandp.ted  that 
desegregation  proceed  with  "all  deliberate 
speed"*  However,  through  prolonged  court 
battles,  various  evasion  schemes,  and  other 
forms  of  resUtance.  the  pace  of  desegrega- 
tion moved  slowly."  Finally,  the  passage  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964."  along  with 
the  distribution  of  large-scale  federal  aid  to 
education,  enabled  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
errectlvely  force  compliance  with  desegrega- 
tion requirements  by  using  the  club  of  with- 
drawal of  federal  funds." 

In   1965  through   1966.  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  commissioned  a  massive 
Investigation  to  survey  educational   oppor- 
tunity In  the  United  SUtes.  The  resxiltlng 
"Coleman    Report."    named    after    its    chief 
sociologist.  James  Coleman,  found  that  ex- 
tensive racial  segregation  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  that  black  students  were  per- 
forming from  two  to  six  years  behind  white 
students   In   reading  and   mathematics,   and 
that   black  students  had  lower  educational 
aspirations  and  a  lower  sense  of  control  over 
their  own  destinies.  "  Its  moet  controversial 
finding  was  that  whUe  school  faculties  had 
little    Impact   on    educational    achievement, 
the  predominant  social  class  of  the  chUd's 
school  had  a  significant  impact  on  achieve- 
ment. •  This   finding   suggested   the   conclu- 
sion that  a  lower-class  black  chUds  educa- 
tion could  best  be  Improved  by  attendance 
at     a     predominantly     white     mlddle-claas 
school."' 

In  1967.  the  United  SUtes  Commission  on 
ClvU  Rights  reevaluated  the  Coleman  data 
and  concluded  that  black  chUdren  suffered 
serious  harm  when  they  were  educated  In 
whether  or  not  they  were  compelled  to  do 
so  by  law."  The  Commission  argued  that  all- 
black  schooU  lowered  academic  achievement 
and  reinforced  negative  self-concepts.  Con- 
versely. Integrated  education  raised  black 
achievement  levels,  reduced  racial  prejudice 
and  produced  lasting  ImprovemenU  In  in- 
teraclal  attitudes.  To  remedy  the  problem. 
the  Commtaslon  recommended  that  the 
federal  gOTemment  establish  a  imlform 
standard  for  racial  balance,  with  no  more 
than  fifty  percent  black  in  any  alncla 
school'"  --*-' 

Thew  studies  bolstered  the  educational 
premises  of  Brown  I  and  led  to  the  general 
acceptance  by  federal  courts  that  Justice 
required  that  black  chUdren  attend  inte- 
grated schools."  In  Oreen  v.  County  School 
Board  "•  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  In- 
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effective  "freedom-of-cholce "  plans  and  Im- 
posed upon  school  officials  an  affirmative 
duty  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  eliminate 
state- Imposed  segregation  "root  and  branch." 
In  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education  -  the  Court  ruled  that  the  "al  de- 
Uberated  speed"  standard  of  Bro»-n  II  was 
outdated  and  that  positive  and  Immediate 
desegregation  was  required  to  convert  all 
remaining  dual  school  systems  Into  unitary 
systems. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  federal  courts 
and  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  applied  the  necessary- 
pressure  to  force  compliance  In  most  areas  of 
the  rural  and  small-town  South.  However,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  desegregation  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  South  and  North  was 
possible  only  through  massive  transporUtlon 
of  large  numbers  of  school  chUdren." 

Finally.   In   1971.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
In    Swann    v.    Charlotte-Mecklenburg    Board 
o/  Education  -•  that  busing  was  a  legltUnate 
tool    for   desegregating   schools   unless   "the 
time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to 
either   risk    the    health    of    the    children   or 
significantly    Impinge    on    the    educational 
process."  =      Subsequently,      federal      courts 
rushed  to  order  large-scale  busing  plans  for 
scores  of  cUles.=*  Moreover,  in  1972    federal 
courts   considered    cross-district,    metropoli- 
tan busing  plans  as  a  possible  solution  to  in- 
creasing racial  separation  In  large  cities  The 
Court    of    Appeals    for    the    Fourth    Circuit 
overruled    a    district    court    order    requlrUig 
massive  cross-town  busing  between  city  and 
suburban    schools    In    Richmond.   Virginia* 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
ordered  Atlanta  to  devise  and  Implement  a 
broad  new  desegregation  plan  requiring  ex- 
tensive  busing.-'  The  Court   of  Appeals  for 
the   Sixth   CU-cult   Is   currently   reviewing   a 
district  court  order   Involving   the   massive 
busing   of   pupUs   between    Detroit   and    its 
nity-two    suburban    districts.'^    A    district 
court  In  Indianapolis  continues  to  consider 
extensive  busing  between  that  city  and  nine- 
teen   adjoining   suburban    school    districts  =■ 
while   other   courts  review   urban-suburban 
busing  programs  in  Boston.  Massachusetts 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan.  Hartford.  Connect-' 
icut.  and  Wilmington.  Delaware." 

Public  controversy  over  court-ordered  bus- 
ing  has  also  stured  significant  political-so- 
cial action  and  reaction.  Vociferous  groups 
have  picketed,  conducted  mock  funeral  proc- 
essions, blocked  buses,  and  staged  boycotts 
and  demonstrations.-  Mrs.  Irene  McCabe 
head  of  the  Natltonal  Action  Group  (NAG)' 
achieved  national  prominence  during  her 
620-mUe  antl^buslng  march  from  Pontlac 
Michigan,  to  Washington.  D.c-  Some  black 
i^rlf";  '°S.'"'''"8  R«y  I^nls  of  the  Coi^ess 
of  Racial  Equality,  have  condemned  b^ng 

c"ll3r\'?^*°^    "^    ''''    '^^"^    °'    '>^^ 

Busing  became  the  dominant  political  Is- 

s'^^n"  ""f  ^  °'  "**  '*■'='  PrtmarVelecUons. 
Strong  vo^r  repudutlon  of  "forced  bus- 
ing played  an  Important  role  In  Governor 
Oeorge  Wallaces  favorable  showings  m  the 
Florida    Alabama.    Tennessee.    North    Caro- 

P^AJ^'*"?;.  "''*  Michigan  primaries- 
Pushed  by  public  discontent.  Congress  hur- 
led   to   draft   antl-buslng   leglsla^n   whUe 

TZl^r^T^^''  P"'^*^  f°'-  •  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  school  assign- 
ments based  upon  race.-  Prealdnt  NUon 
l^'^^°^ft^  ^"P  °'  antl-buslng  Senator, 
ICnitrt^  ^""*  *"'*  promised  executive 
•upport  for  a  strong  antl-buslng  statute- 

1^  I  J.  P"*P«*0  »  moratorium  on  bujlna 
Which  directed  the  Justice  Department  to 
intervene  in  thoe.  c««i  in  which  lower  fed! 
eral  court,  had  ordered  excessive  busing - 
Congressional  debate  on  the  antl-bualng  le«. 

eniih^  ^T^  ^°'  "*'"^  '^°">»'  "^tU  a 
it2^'»H  "•,?l  *^  ^"^"^  "'*'^«  '•tally 
^^  ***•  *«"-buslng  forces "  In  the  fall 
or  1972.  many  communities  voted  out  of  office 
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candidates  who  had  supported  busing.  Mean- 
while, the  busing  controversy  distracted 
Americas  attention  from  other  Important 
Issues  such  as  the  Vietnam  war,  the  welfare 
system,  crime,  and  drug  abuse. 

Busing  has  led  to  other  consequences 
School  officials  have  closed  many  black 
schools  across  the  nation.*  Particularly  in 
the  South,  this  has  resulted  in  the  demotion 
forced  resignation,  and  dismissal  of  hundreds 
of  black  principals,  supervisory  personnel 
athleuc  coaches,  and  classroom  teachers* 
Racial  disorders  and  disciplinary  problems 
have  plagued  many  schools  affected  by  bus- 
ing." 

Costly  busing  programs  have  also  Intensi- 
fied the  financial  difficulties  faced  by  many 
school  dUtrlcts.  For  example.  Pontlac,  Michi- 
gan, must  spend  •665.000  this  year  on  busing 
and  at  least  M50.000  more  each  year  until 
1977."    The    resulting    financial    pinch    has 
forced   the  school   t>oard   to  cut  the  overall 
budget  by  ten  percent,  reduce  InstrucUonal 
faculties   and   equipment   thirty-three   per- 
cent,  and    lay   off    123    teachers."   Nashville. 
Tennessee,  forced  to  spend  about  $2,000,000 
a  year  on  busing,  had  to  reduce  Its  school  day 
by  an  hovu-.  abolish  field  trips,  and  slgnlfi- 
canUy  cut   back   on   extracurricular   actlvl- 
tle8.«»   The   annual   cost   of    busing   exceeds 
•1,000.000    In    Charlotte*'    and    $330000    In 
JackaonvUle,"  while  the  proposed  Los  Angeles 
program  would  transport  240.000  students  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  •40.000.000  In  the  first 
year.** 

Thxis.  court-ordered  busing  has  resulted 
In  significant  social  and  political  upheaval. 
Intensified  pubUc  criticism  of  our  Judicial 
system,  adversely  affected  black  educators, 
and  Increased  funding  problems  for  already 
hard-pressed  school  districts.  If  In  fact  bus- 
ing wUl  lead  to  significant  social  and  edu- 
cational benefits  for  black  and  white  chil- 
dren. It  can  be  reasonably  argued  that  the 
cost  of  busing  is  worth  the  price.  Unfortu- 
nately, social  science  research  does  not  lead 
to  this  conclusion. 


ni.  SOCIOLOCICAL  STtTDIXS  ON  BCBtNC 

In  recent  years,  sociologists  have  conducted 
a  substantial  amount  of  research  studying 
the  effects  of  busing  to  achieve  Integration 
on  school  ChUdren.  Most  of  the  studies  focus 
upon  busing  experiments  In  northern  schools 
where  black  chUdren  were  voluntarily  trans- 
ported to  predominantly  white  classrooms 
The  objectives,  research  designs,  control  over 
variables,  and  consequently  the  quality  of 
the  reports,  vary  considerably." 

St.  John.**  Armor."  and  Pettlgrew  •»  have 
conducted  three  of  the  most  comprehensive 
evaluations    of    these    busing    experiments 
Armor's  study  has  aroused  considerable  com- 
ment In  the  academic  and  legal  communl- 
tles.»»  has  been  repeatedly  cited  in  the  Senate 
debates   over   antl-buslng   legislation."   and 
has  formed  one  basis  of  a  recent  court  of 
app>eaLs  decision  overturning  a  court-ordered 
busing  program  In  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  " 
In  spite  of  the  methodological  shortcom- 
ings of  social  science  research,  these  studies 
may  be  Judiciously  used  to  test  three  prem- 
ises underlying  the  rationale  for  school  bus- 
ing as  a  Judicial  remedy:  busing  wiu  signifi- 
cantly   raise    the    academic    performance    of 
black    ChUdren:    busing    wUl    have    positive 
psychological  effects  on  black  students-  bus- 
ing WUl  Improve  reUtlons  between  the  races." 
i4.  Achievement  Levels 
In   19«5,  the  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  public 
schools  closed  a  predominantly  black  school 
bused  Its  studenu  to  predominantly  white 
schools  in  other  pans  of  the  city,  and  reUln- 
ed  a  school  with  equal  proportions  of  whites 
and   blacks   as  a  control   group."  After  one 
year  the  achievement  against  gains  for  bused 
blacks  m  reading,  arithmetic,  and  scholastic 
aptitude  were  not  slgnUlcanUy  higher  than 
those  for  the  black  control  group,  IHa  the 
achievement  gap  between  blacks  and  whites 
widened."  A  follow-up  study  done  three  years 
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later  showed  that  the  bused  pupUs  had  fallen 
even  further  behind  white  students  In 
achievement  than  before  the  busing  program 
was  Initiated.'-' 

In  1968.  Berkeley.  California,  t>ecame  the 
first  city  of  Its  size  to  voluntarUy  desegregate 
Its  public  schools  through  the  use  of  two-way, 
cross-town  busing.^  WhUe  Berkeley  school 
superintendent  Richard  Poster  reported 
slight  gains  In  black  achievement  levels  to 
the  Mondale  Conunlttee  In  1971,  he  noted 
that  whit  gains  far  outdlsUnced  black 
galns.^  Thus  by  the  eighth  grade,  white  chU- 
dren were  reading  at  the  eleventh  grade  level 
while  blacks  were  stUl  at  the  fifth  grade 
level  ••  A  1972  study  by  Dambacher  Indicates 
that  black  student  achievement  ts  as  far 
behind  white  achievement  as  before  busing.*' 
The  most  recent  Journalistic  report  confirms 
this  lack  of  progress."^ 

Since  1966.  Boston's  Metropyolltan  CouncU 
for  Educational  Opportunity  (METCO)  has 
coordinated  the  voluntary  busing  of  approxi- 
mately 1.600  black  students  from  Boston  to 
twenty-eight  participating  suburban  com- 
munities"* Some  bias  in  the  choice  of  chU- 
dren to  be  bused  Is  ptosslble  since  students 
were  bused  only  at  their  parent's  request.** 
Recent  students  have  utUlzed  siblings  of 
the  bused  students  as  a  control  group.  A 
1969  study  by  Walberg  found  no  significant 
differences  in  achievement  between  the  two 
groups  In  grades  2-12  except  for  mathematics 
at  grades  5  and  6.  where  the  bused  chUdren 
gained  significantly  less.*'  The  latest  study 
by  Armor  and  Genova  In  1970  concluded  that 
bused  students  showed  no  significant  gains 
In  either  reading  or  mathematics  as  compared 
with  the  control  group.*" 

In  1965.  the  Buffalo.  New  York,  school 
board  bused  1.200  black  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth graders  from  six  segregated  Innerclty 
schools  to  twenty-two  Integrated  schools.*' 
A  1967-68  study  by  Banks  and  DlPasquale 
found  that  the  bused  pupils  made  greater 
gains  In  paragraph  meaning  than  their 
counterparts  who  remained  in  segregated 
schools.**  However,  the  achievement  gap  be- 
tween the  integrated  white  and  black  stu- 
dents at  all  three  grade  levels  grew  even 
wider  "  Moreover,  fifty  percent  of  the  schools 
principals  and  thirty-one  percent  of  the 
teachers  surveyed  rated  pupU  achievement 
lower  or  significantly  lower.  Only  six  percent 
of  each  group  rated  achievement  higher  or 
significantly  higher.'*  Unfortunately,  the 
lack  of  controls  on  socio-economic  status  and 
other  viiTlables  may  contaminate  the  Buffalo 
research." 

Beginning  in  1967.  the  affluent  Chicago 
suburb  of  Evanston.  Illinois,  voluntarily  Ini- 
tiated a  limited  busing  program  to  desegre- 
gate Its  elemenUry  public  schools  A  three- 
year  study  by  the  educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice revealed  that  bused  black  pupUs  from 
formerly  segregated  schools  showed  slightly 
greater  group  mean  gains  than  their  non- 
bused  former  classmates  However,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  constant  control  group,  the  lack 
of  correlation  between  pre-  and  post-test 
scores  for  bused  black  pupils,  and  the  differ- 
ences In  socio-economic  status  among  black 
students  make  meaningful  conclusions 
difficult." 

Starting  In  1966.  Project  Concern  In  Con- 
necticut each  year  bused  more  than  300 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  elementary  students 
from  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to  neighboring 
suburban  schools'*  The  program  provided 
extra  remedial  and  guidance  services  for  moet 
of  the  bused  pupils,  while  a  control  group 
of  minority  chUdren  continued  to  attend 
Inner-clty  schooU  In  Hartford,  bused  pupils 
In  the  lower  grades  showed  significantly 
greater  growth  In  mental  ability  and  school 
achievement  than  the  nonbused  pupils  for 
the  1967-68  scbocM  year.'-  However,  differences 
were  consistently  in  favor  of  the  nonbused 
pupUs  In  the  upper  grades."*  In  New  Haven, 
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second  and  third  graders  were  tested  In 
arithmetic,  language,  and  reading  for  the 
1967-68  school  year.  In  only  two  of  the  six 
comparisons  possible  did  the  bused  pupils 
make  significantly  greater  gains  than  non- 
bused  students." 

In  1966.  Riverside.  California,  closed  three 
predominantly  minority  schools  and  bused 
the  black  and  Mexican-American  students 
to  predominantly  white  schools  In  the  dis- 
trict.™ A  five-year  study  of  the  program  by 
Purl  and  Dawson  In  1969  compared  the  bused 
pupils  with  the  cJty-wlde  mean  and  con- 
cluded that  desegregated  schooling  had 
Uttle.  If  any.  effect  on  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  the  bused  pupils."*  A  follow-up  study 
In  1971  confirmed  these  flnds^St.  John  criti- 
cized the  studies'  lack  of  controls  on  social 
class  and  other  variables.'"  but  reevaluatlou 
of  the  data,  taking  account  of  social  class 
factors,  showed  only  minor  differences." 

In  1967.  the  Rochester.  New  York.  Board  of 
Education  adopted  an  extensive  plan  to  re- 
duce racial  segregation  In  Its  public  schools.'^ 
By  1970.  nine  Inner-clty  schools  were  send- 
ing more  than  1.200  black  pupils  to  pre- 
donUnantly  white  outer-city  schools  through 
voluntary  transfers."  After  three  years  of 
busing,  academic  achievement  comparisons 
favored  the  black  segregated  pupils  In  grade 

2  and  the  black  Integrated  pupils  In  grades 

3  and  5.  No  significant  differences  were  found 
In  grades  4  and  e."^  Teacher  perceptions  of 
pupils'  social  growth  and  work  habits  favored 
the  black  segregated  pupUs  In  grade  5.**  The 
use  of  different  pre-  and  post-tests  and  the 
generally  lower  pre-test  scores  for  the  con- 
trol groups  may  Impair  the  study's  results.*' 

Between  1966  and  1969.  the  Sacramento 
City  Unified  School  DUtrlct  volunUrUy  InUl- 
ated  Project  Aspiration  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation  In  that  city's  schools."  The  school 
board  closed  three  black  elementary  schools 
and  reassigned  black  pupils  from  a  total  of 
six  predominantly  black  schools  to  nineteen 
predominantly  white  receiving  schools.  All 
transferred  students  received  additional  sup- 
portive assistance  Including  after-school 
study  centers  and  special  in-servlce  teacher 
training."*  Nontransferred  pupUs  from  pre- 
dominantly black  sending  schools  were  used 
as  a  control  group.  During  the  1970-72  school 
years,  the  bused  group  significantly  out- 
scored  the  nonbused  group  In  four  of  five 
grades  In  reading  and  In  aU  five  grades  In 
arithmetic.*"  However,  after  two  years  of  bus- 
ing, the  bused  black  pupils  stUl  were  not 
achieving  at  normal  grade  levels  and  were  as 
far  behind  their  fellow  white  classmates  as 
when  the  busing  began." 

In  1964.  the  White  Plains,  New  York,  school 
district  closed  one  Inner-clty  black  school 
and  bused  about  900  black  pupils  from  that 
school  and  two  other  racially  Unbalanced 
schools  to  six  predominantly  white  Inner- 
clty  schools.  The  achievement  scores  of 
thirty-three  bused  black  pupils  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  thlrty-slx  blacks  attend- 
ing Inner-clty  segregated  schools  In  1960. 
The  bused  students  gained  slightly  more  In 
arithmetic  and  paragraph  meaning  than  the 
earlier  segregated  students,  but  the  segre- 
gated black  pupUa  gained  more  In  word 
meaning.**  These  differences  were  not  statis- 
tically significant,  and  the  achievement  gap 
between  white  and  black  students  did  not 
diminish  during  the  period  studied."  Bow- 
ever,  methodological  problenris.  including  the 
lack  of  a  contemporaneous  control  group  and 
the  small  number  of  students  tested,  may 
render  these  findings  ^conclusive." 

In  summary,  of  the  ten  cities  which  have 
systematically  studied  the  effects  of  busing 
on  the  achievement  levels  of  achool  chUdren. 
one  ahows  moderate  gains  (Sacramento) . 
two  show  mixed  results  (Hartford/New  Ha- 
ven. Rochester) .  three  are  IneoncluslTe  (Buf- 
falo. Evanston.  White  Plains) .  and  four  show 
either  loaaee  or  no  significant  gains  (Ann 
Arbor.  Berkeley,  Boston.  Rlrertlde) .  Is  every 


city  studied,  busing  faUed  to  reduce  the  gap 
between  black  and  white  achievement.  In 
fact,  most  cities  reported  that  the  achieve- 
ment gap  had  grown  even  larger  after  bus- 
ing. Scholars  who  have  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence, including  Armor,"  BeU."  Edmonds." 
Glazier."  and  St.  John.**  have  concluded  that 
busing  has  little  If  any  effect  on  the  academic 
achievement  of  either  black  or  white  chU- 
dren.'*" Thus,  the  most  recent  sociological 
evidence  falls  to  confirm  a  basic  premise  un- 
derlying the  rationale  for  "court-ordered 
busing,  i^.,  that  It  wUl  positively  affect  the 
academic  performance  of  minority  chUdren. 
B.  Psychological  effects 

broum  I  emphasized  the  feeling  of  In- 
feriority ■  thai  black  chUdrea  suaered  when 
ihey  were  legally  prohibited  Irom  attending 
white  schools.'^  ihe  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion would  presumably  remo.e  these  In- 
feriority leeiings.  raiae  educational  asplra- 
tioiis.  and  enhai.ce  the  sell -esteem  oi  minor- 
ity students.''^ 

in  his  existence  study  of  the  psychological 
Impact  of  desegregation  upon  black  chUdren. 
Katz  noted  that  a  black  chUd  s  exposure  to 
higher  academic  standard*  In  an  Integrated 
school  was  lUtely  to  lower  his  expectancy  of 
academic  success  and  consequently  lower  his 
achievement  motivation.'"-  Katz  further 
argued  that  a  black  chUd's  exposure  to  a 
higher  degree  of  social  threat  in  an  Inte- 
grated classroom  would  tend  to  lower  his 
self -esteem  and  harm  his  academic  perform- 
ance.'■•  This  analysis  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  busing  situation  In  which 
black  ChUdren  are  frequently  bused  out  of 
their  neighborhood  schools  Into  suburban 
schools  containing  a  majority  of  higher- 
achieving  white  ChUdren.  While  most  of  the 
busing  studies  have  focused  on  academic 
achievement,  reports  from  a  few  cities  pro- 
vide some  evidence  of  the  psychological  Im- 
pact of  busing  upon  black  chUdren. 

In  Ann  Arbor.  Carrlgan  concluded  that 
the  significantly  lower  levels  of  self-esteem 
of  black  pupUs  were  generally  unaffected  by 
the  busing  experience.'*  Veroff  and  Peele 
found  that  bused  black  males  attending 
predominantly  white  schools  -  demonstrated 
significantly  lower  levels  of  educational 
aspiration,  but  significantly  higher  achieve- 
ment motivation  than  nonbused  black  males 
attending  racially  balanced  schools."*  On  the 
other  hand,  black  females  showed  no  sig- 
nificant dlfferenses  In  either  aspiration  levels 
or  achievement  motivation  as  compared  with 
the  nonbused  black  females  <" 

In  the  Boston  METCO  study,  bused  stu- 
dents' educational  aspiration  significantly 
declined  after  Integration.  The  percentage  of 
buied  pupils  who  wanted  a  college  degree 
decreased  from  seventy-four  percent  In  1968 
to  sixty  percent  In  1970.  During  the  same 
period,  the  control  group  indicated  no  sig- 
nificant change  In  their  college  aspirations.'" 
More  Importantly,  the  bused  students  re- 
flected a  substantlaUy  lower  academic  self- 
concept  than  the  control  group.  SpeclflcaUy. 
a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  bused 
students  than  control  group  students  con- 
sistently related  their  claasmatea  as  more 
Intelligent." 

In  Evanston.  researchers  reported  signifi- 
cant decreases  In  the  academic  self-concepts 
of  transferred  black  pupils.  Black  males  In 
particular  showed  a  lower  sense  of  control 
over  their  environment  than  white  males 
after  busing.''*  Moreover,  teachers  reported 
more  psychological  referrals  of  black  males 
and  leas  favorable  written  comments  on 
black  females  after  busing.'" 

In  Hartford,  bused  Project  Concern  stu- 
dents demonstrated  significantly  higher  anx- 
iety levels  than  the  8uburt>an  receiving  stu- 
dents. However,  no  algnlflcant  differences 
were  found  between  the  bused  pupils  and 
the  Inner-clty  control  group.'"  In  New 
Haven.  Samuels  found  that  the  bused  cbll- 
4nn    evidenced    stronger    aelf-imafe    m«an 
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•cores  than  the  nonbused  Inner-clty  control 
group,  but  these  differences  were  not  st»tls- 
Ucally  significant."' 

Although  the  Riverside  study  reported  that 
black  and  Mexican-American  children  tended 
to  choose  white  students  as  the  ones  with 
better  grades,  the  data  indicated  no  signifi- 
cant changes  In  either  achievement  motiva- 
tion or  self-esteem  of  the  minority  stu- 
dents."* However,  Dr.  Jane  Mercer,  sociolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  California  at  River- 
side, noted  a  tendency  for  the  bused  students 
In  Riverside  to  face  a  more  hostile  environ- 
ment and  more  negative  teacher  attitudes  In 
the  desegregated  school  which  produced  a 
drop  In  the  grades  of  bused  pupils. i" 

In  summary,  researchers  have  found  that 
busing  for  racial  Integration  significantly 
lowered  black  students'  educational  aspira- 
tions m  Ann  Arbor  and  Boston,  the  only  two 
cities  which  studied  this  problem.  At  the 
same  time,  the  academic  self-concepts  of 
black  students  were  significantly  lowered  In 
Boston  and  Evanston,  raised  In  Ann  Arbor 
(males),  and  not  significantly  altered  In  Ann 
Arbor  (females).  New  Haven,  and  Riverside. 
Viewing  this  evidence  In  Its  most  favorable 
light,  busing  for  racial  Integration  would 
appear  to  lower  black  students'  educational 
aspirations  and  have  r.o  consistent  effect  on 
their  academic  self-concepts.'"' 

It  may  be  reasonably  argued,  however,  that 
more  negative  consequences  might  result  In 
cities  where  courts  or  school  boards  have 
forced  busing  on  unreceptlve  white  com- 
munities. In  Brooklyn.  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, white  parents  have  conducted  continu- 
ing school  boycotts  and  demonstrations.  Po- 
lice have  had  to  quell  shouting  matches  be- 
tween black  and  white  students.  Reports  In- 
dicate that  black  students  suffered  substan- 
tial psychological  damage  from  this  busing 
experience."'  Incidents  such  as  this  raise 
the  possibility  that  black  children  may  suffer 
psychological  harm  from  being  prohibited 
from  attending  neighborhood  schools  in  the 
black  community. 

Certainly,  the  white  and  black  communi- 
ties have  not  equally  shared  the  burdens  of 
desegregation  through  busing.  In  Ann  Arbor, 
Buffalo,  Riverside.  Sacramento,  and  White 
Plains,  school  officials  closed  down  black 
schools  and  bused  black  children  to  white 
schools.  Similarly,  In  Boston  and  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  only  token  numbers  of  blacks 
were  bused  to  white  suburban  schools.  Only 
the  Berkeley  and  Evanston  school  boards 
preserved  both  black  and  white  schools  and 
used  extensive  cross-town  busing  to  desegre- 
gate the  schools 

When  communities  have  blatanly  discrim- 
inated against  the  blacks  in  desegregation 
plans,  federal  courts  have  taken  prompt  ac- 
tion against  It.'^  However,  one  still  finds  the 
basic  pattern  of  closing  black  schools  and 
busing  blacks  far  from  their  homes  to  white 
schools  In  such  cities  as  Little  Rock.  Or- 
lando. Tulsa.  Mobile,  and  Jacksonville."* 
The  resulting  consequences  to  the  black 
community  have  been  devastating.  The  cloe- 
ing  of  black  schools  has  accelerated  the 
process  of  neighborhood  decay,  resulted  in 
the  "retirement"  or  demotion  of  black  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  decreased  the  opportu- 
nity for  bused  black  children  to  participate 
in  after-school  programs,  and  made  involve- 
ment in  school  affairs  by  black  parents  more 
dlfflcult.'* 

The  buslr.g  experience  thus  seems  to  Im- 
part a  very  clear  psychological  message  to 
black  children:  black  Institutions  and  per- 
sonnel must  be  inferior  to  white  ones.  WU- 
IlAA  Raspberry,  a  prominent  black  political 
columnist,  has  noted  the  trsumaUc  effect 
this  message  must  have  upon  the  develop- 
ing personality  of  black  children.  While 
agreeing  that  legal  segregation  of  the  races 
Is  psychologically  destructive  for  black  chil- 
dren. Raspberry  has  oppoaed  the  massive  bua- 
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Ing  oX  blacks  to  white  schools  on  grounds 
that  It  reinforces  racial  superiority  feelings 
In  white  chUdren  and  "says  to  black  children 
that  they  are  somehow  Unproved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  white  8Ch<x>lmate8."  »»  Thla  "humili- 
ating" experience,  says  Raspberry,  only  stig- 
gests  to  black  chUdren  that  there  Is  some- 
thing inherently  wrong  with  them  that  only 
whites  can  cure.'"  In  short,  the  evidence 
reveals  that  the  busing  experience  Imparts 
few  psychological  beneflU  to  black  chUdren 
and  may  Inflict  harmful  psychological  con- 
sequences upon  them. 

C.  Improved  race  relations 
The  third  premise  underlying  the  rationale 
for  school  busing  is  that  Integration  of  the 
public  schools  will  improve  relations  Ijetween 
the  races.  Such  Influential  writers  as  AUport 
and  Deutsch  have  hypothesized  that  Inter- 
racial contact  would  reduce  prejudice,  de- 
crease discrimination,  and  eliminate  racial 
stereotyping.'"    Proponents    of    busing    im- 
pliedly rely  upon  this  "conUct"  hypothesis 
as  a  fundamental  rationale  for  massive  trans- 
portation to  achieve  school  desegregation. "J* 
However,  a  number  of  recent  studies  mdl- 
cate    that    Interracial    contact    may    lead    to 
greater  cleavage  between  white  and  blacks. 
Anderson   reported   that  desegregated   black 
pupUs    showed    greater    antisocial    attitudes 
than    segregated    black    pupUs   at    the   same 
grade  level  i*  Bronfenbrenner  observed  the 
tendency  of  black  male  students  to  feel  in- 
adequate   In    an    Integrated    classroom    and 
concluded    that    this    resulted    m    increased 
aggressive  and  disruptive  behavior  between 
both    white   and    black   students.'-   Dentler 
and  Elklns  found  chUdren  In  naturally  un- 
segregated  schools  expressed  more  antlblack 
prejudice  than  chUdren  In  white  segregated 
schools.'*^  Drake  and  Cayton  wrote  that  inter- 
racial contact  may  lead  to  some  degree  of 
understanding,   but  may  also  produce  ten- 
sion and  reinforce  foIk-preJudlces.'»  Oottlleb 
and  TenHouten  found  little  cross-racial  In- 
teraction In  extracurricular  activities  in  three 
desegregated   northern   high   schools.    More- 
over, as  the  number  of  blacks  equaled  the 
number   of   whites.    Separatism   Increased. •» 
Proshansky  pointed  out  that  even  coopera- 
tive   and    equal-status    interracial    contacts 
in  a  desegregated  school  did  not  necessarUy 
reduce   ethnic   prejudice.'*  SUiger   reported 
that  desegregated   whites  viewed  blacks  as 
more  aggressive  and  nonachlevlng.  This  Im- 
plies that  desegregation  may  reinforce  racial 
stereotypes.  1^'  Webster  found  that  white  stu- 
dents were  significantly  less  wUllng  to  accept 
blacks     after     than     before     Integration.'" 
Carlthers  extensive  review  of  the  literature 
on  school  desegregation  and  racial  cleavage 
concluded  that  interracial  contact  per  se  wUl 
not   bring  about   increased  tolerance  or  ac- 
<»ptance.'» 

Unfortunately,  since  moet  busing  programs 
have  been  In  operation  only  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  since  Interracial  attitudes  fre- 
quently do  not  become  crystal  Ized  untU  at 
least  Junior  high  school,  social  scientists  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  test  the  "contact 
hypothesis  '  in  busing  situations.  Neverthe- 
less, studies  in  at  least  seven  cities  provide 
some  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  busing  upon 
Interracial  attitudes.  Since  the  studies  used 
different  testing  methods,  meaningful  com- 
parisons among  the  studies  are  difficult. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  teachers'  ratings  of  pupil 
behavior  In  school  indicated  the  highest  In- 
cidence of  problem  behavior  among  bused 
students.  Aggression  was  rated  consistently 
higher  among  bused  students  and  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  aggression  was  reported  for 
tmaed  fourth  and  fifth  grade  males'*  More- 
over, sociometrlc  tests  revealed  that  black 
second  and  third  grade  females  as  well  as 
fourth  and  fltth  grade  males  suffered  statis- 
tically significant  ioeaes  of  peer  sutus  after 
they  were  bused  from  a  segregated  to  an 
Integrated  school."*  This  means  that  their 
new  white  classmates  liked  them  less  than 


their  previous  black  clasamates.  A  foUow-un 
study  three  years  Uter  revealed  that  bused 
studenu  had  suffered  further  declines  in 
peer  acceptance.'" 

In  Berkeley,  studenu  who  testified  before 
the  Mondale  Committee  reported  only  mini- 
mal contact  among  members  of  different 
racUl  and  ethnic  groups.'^  The  student  bociv 
president  testified  that  white  studenu  boy- 
cotted the  class  elections  and  did  not  atteid 
school  dances  or  eat  lunch  with  blacks  ai^d 
that  white  teachers  consistently  dlscouraireci 
black  studenu  from  taking  college  prepara- 
tory courses.  He  concluded  that  Integration 
at  Berkeley  was  a  -faUure-  and  that  true 
Integration  existed  only  when  students 
passed  through  the  hallways  between 
classes'"  •^■.wmi 

In  his  study  of  the  Boston  METCO  pro- 
gram. Armor  found  that  busing  heightened 
black  studenu-  feelings  of  racial  conscious- 
ness and  solidarity  and  promoted  Ideologies 
that  encouraged  racUl  separation.  UtUlzliiK 
a  Separatist  Ideology  Index,  Armor  dUcovered 
that  bused  studenu  were  signlflcanily  more 
lUtely  to  support  the  idea  of  black  power  than 
the    control    group    of    black    students    who 
remamed    in    the    Inner-clty    schools'*   Al- 
though   overt    racial    incldenU    were    Uifre- 
quent,    bused    pupils    reported    spendUig    a 
greaur  portion  of  their  free  time  with  other 
blacks,   greater  feelUigs  of  white  prejudice 
less  frequent  Interracial  dating,  and  less  sup- 
port  for   integrated   schooling.'"   Interracial 
contact   also   negatively   affected   white   stu- 
denu. Although  the  vast  majority  of  white 
studenu   m   suburban   schools  conslstentlv 
favored  the  busing  program  and  supported 
Its  continuance,   those  white  studenu  with 
the   greatest  classroom  contact   with   blacks 
showed  the  least  support  for  the  program  " 
In    Buffalo,   seventy-four   percent    of   the 
«chool  principals  and  forty-seven  percent  of 
the  classroom  teachers  reported  a  higher  or 
significantly  higher  Incidence  of  disclpllnarv 
problems  after  busing  •♦^  Moreover,  a  slgnlfl'- 
cant  minority  of  the  principals  (thU-ty-three 
percent)  and  teachers  (twenty-five  percent) 
noted  a  negative  or  rebellious  attitude  on  the 
part    of    black    studenu    toward    their    new 
school  environment.'" 

Teachers  in  Evanston  reported  greater  con- 
cern over  dUclpimary  problems  in  desegre- 
gated classrooms  and  greater  patterns  of 
aggression  among  black  pupils  after  busUig  '" 
Moreover,  dlaagreemenu  among  the  school 
board,  superintendent,  and  the  community 
resulted  In  a  series  of  confrontations  with 
strong  racial  overtones  which  threatened  to 
polarize  the  community.'* 

In  the  Riverside  study,  researchers  asked 
studenu  to  rate  pictures  of  children's  faces 
reflecting  varying  racial  and  ethnic  charac- 
Urlstlcs.  The  chUdren  made  fewer  cross- 
racui  choices  after  busing  than  before'" 
Moreover,  afUr  InUrraclal  contacU  through 
busing,  both  black  and  white  chUdren  more 
frequently  chose  a  member  of  their  own  race 
as  their  lUely  friend  than  they  had  before 
the  busing  program  had  begun.  The  older  the 
ChUdren,  the  more  pronounced  was  this 
trend.'" 

Soon  after  Implementation  of  Rochester's 
busing  program,  the  major  black  organiza- 
tion. FIGHT,  changed  the  "I"  in  lU  acronym 
from  -Integration"  to  "Integrity"  and  Ui 
1971  ran  separatut  candidates  In  the  school 
board  elections  and  sought  black  control  over 
segregated  schools  "•  MeanwhUe,  a  coaUtlon 
of  fearful  middle-class  whites  ran  a  slate  fa- 
voring better  dlaclpUna  and  "neighborhood 
schools."  Plghu  between  black  and  white 
students  at  several  high  schools  aided  the 
anti-busing  forces  and  resulted  in  the  deci- 
sive defeat  of  the  pro-busing  school  board 
and  consequently  the  early  termination  of 
the  cltys  busing  program.'" 

In  summary,  the  busing  studies  available 
demonstrate  rather  conclusively  that  busing 
for  racial  Integration  ha.s  produced  little  or 
no   Improvement  in  race   relaUons.  In  fact, 


the  resuIU  appear  to  be  to  the  contrary.  In 
Ann  Arbor  and  Riverside,  Interracial  peer 
acceptance  declined.  In  Boston,  busing 
heightened  racial  consciousness  and  encour- 
aged separatist  ideologies.  In  Buffalo,  Evans- 
t'jn,  and  Rochester,  disciplinary  problems, 
frequently  with  racial  overtones,  threatened 
termination  of  the  busing  programs.  In  no 
city  did  busing  appear  to  increase  Interracial 
contact  or  better  interracial  understanding. 
In  communities  where  couru  have  man- 
dated that  school  boards  utilize  busing  to 
integrate  the  schools,  frictions  between 
blacks  and  whites  have  led  to  an  even  greater 
polarization  of  the  races'"  After  reviewing 
the  experiences  of  those  communities  which 
have  used  busing,  social  scientist  Olazer  con- 
cluded that  black  children  who  were  bused 
fnded  to  become  more  antl-whlte  than 
those  who  were  not  bused.  He  emphaalzed 
that  if  Judges  are  ordering  forced  integra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  because  they  be- 
lieve that  this  wlU  Improve  race  relations, 
ihey  are  acting  neither  an  evidence  nor  on 
experience  but  on  faith.'-  "' 

The  long-range  Impact  of  busing  on  Inter- 
r.=iclal  attitudes  is  obviously  lm{>o6slble  to 
assess  at  this  time.  SoclologtsU  are  In  dls- 
•igreement  as  to  whether  "-natural"  Integra- 
tion of  the  races  has  resulted  In  more  posi- 
tive Interracial  attitudes. i"  Certainly,  if  bus- 
ing to  achieve  Integration  constitutes  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  more  comprehensive  program 
to  achieve  Integration  of  housing,  employ- 
ment, private  clubs,  etc.,  then  the  chances  of 
better  racial  attitudes  may  be  Improved.  How- 
ever, the  evidence  does  not  indicate  that 
busing  alone  wUl  produce  such  attltudlnal 
changes.  In  fact,  busing  for  racial  Integra- 
tion appears  to  have  Intensified  racial  differ- 
ences among  studenU  and  polarized  commu- 
nities Into  hostile  camps. 

D.  Conclusions  from  the  studies 

The  ten  busing  studies  as  weU  as  other  re- 
cent evidence  from  social  sclentlsU  faU  to 
support  the  fundamental  assumptions  upon 
which  proponenU  of  massive  court-ordered 
buLlng  have  relied.  Busing  has  faUed  to  con- 
sistently raise  black  achievement  levels  or 
close  th»>  gap  between  white  and  black  pupils. 
Busing  has  faUed  to  Impart  psychological 
benefiu  upon  black  studenu  and  may  Im- 
pose seriously  harmful  psychological  conse- 
quences. Most  clearly,  busing  has  failed  to 
Improve  race  relations.  Instead,  it  has  tended 
to  Intensify  racial  stereotyping  and  p>olarlze 
affected  communities. 

-These  conclusions  raise  an  Important  ques- 
tion: why  has  social  science  research  faUed 
to  adequately  question  the  underlying  prem- 
ises upon  which  educators,  lawyers,  and  es- 
peclaUy  federal  Judges  have  relied  in  support 
of  massive  busing  as  a  Judicial  remedy?  At 
least  four  reasons  may  be  offered.  First,  many 
of  the  early  studies  suffered  from  serious 
methodological  shortcomings.'"  Second, 
many  of  the  early  studies  have  been  mis- 
understood. James  Coleman  recently  empha- 
."^ized,  for  example,  that  courts  have  "Inap- 
propriately" applied  the  resvUU  of  his  In- 
fluential study  to  support  the  premise  that 
racial  balance  In  the  schools  Is  required  to 
provide  equal  educational  opporturUty  for 
blacks.'"  -Third,  moet  of  the  studies  on  the 
elTecU  of  desegregated  schooling  have  not 
focused  on  busing.  Since  busing  to  achieve 
Integration  Is  a  relatively  recent  phenome- 
non, most  researchers  have  studied  com- 
munities where  "natural"  Integration  pre- 
vaUed  or  where  desegregation  Involved  mln- 
irnal  transportation  of  children.  But  logic 
tells  us  that  studies  which  focus  on  the 
effects  upon  black  children  of  legally  en- 
forced segregation  will  have  one  result:  those 
which  focus  on  desegregation  with  all  chil- 
dren attending  neighborhood  schools  may 
have   a  different  result:    and   tboee  studies 
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which  focus  on  busing  children  out  of  their 
neighborhood  schools  as  a  Judicial  remedy 
may  have  still  another  restUt. 

Finally,  a  significant  shortcoming  of  moat 
desegregation  studies  is  their  faUure  to  ac- 
covint  for  the  rising  racial  consciousness  In 
the  black  community.  The  Integratlonalist 
Ideology  presupposed  that  the  white  school 
was  superior  and  that  blacks  could  Improve 
themselves  only  by  attending  classes  with 
whites'"  By  the  mld-19fl0's,  however,  many 
blacks  began  to  question  whether  integra- 
tion should  any  longer  be  their  primary  ob- 
jective.'" 

Today,  many  blacks  oppose  both  busing 
and  Integration  and  Instead  seek  community 
control  over  black  Institutions,  Including 
ghetto  public  schools.  Roy  Innls  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  argues  that  integra- 
tion of  the  pubUc  schools  woiUd  place  blacks 
In  a  "perpetual  minority."  ^  Blacks  can  hop© 
to  share  In  the  beneflU  of  American  society, 
says  Innls,  only  by  controlling  as  many  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  institu- 
tions as  possible.'"  SlmUarly.  the  recent  Na- 
tional Black  Convention  In  Gary.  Indiana, 
adopted  a  strong  plank  against  the  busing 
of  black  ChUdren  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
A  majority  of  the  delegates  condemned 
"forced  racial  Integration  of  the  schools  as  a 
bankrupt,  suicidal  methd  of  desegregating 
schools." »" 

Certainly,  no  single  leader  can  sp>eak  for 
all  blacks  on  this  or  any  other  Issue.  Most 
blacks  and  whites  still  support  the  goal  of 
an  Integrated  society.'"  However,  a  substan- 
tial minority  of  blacks  oppose  busing  school 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance.'"  Because 
many  blacks  view  antl-busing  as  a  "code 
word"  for  white  racism,  even  these  polls  may 
underestimate  the  antl-buslng  sentiment  In 
the  black  community.  Moreover,  the  most 
black  parenU  who  support  busing  view  It  as 
the  only  vehicle  for  quality  education  for 
their  children  and  often  neglect  to  consider 
the  posslbUlty  of  upgrading  black  schools  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. '"  Certainly,  both 
social  sclentlsU  and  policy-makers  should 
carefully  consider  these  changing  sentiments 
In  the  black  community  before  rushing  to 
conclude  that  busing  to  achieve  racial  In- 
tegration will  automatically  benefit  black 
pupils. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  busing  studies 
relied  upon  In  this  Note  should  also  be  In- 
dicated. Since  most  busing  programs  have 
been  In  effect  less  than  four  years,  the 
studies  cover  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 
Many  of  the  programs  Involve  the  busing  of 
small  numbers  of  children.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, all  of  the  studies  deal  with  commu- 
nities which  voluntarily  adopted  busing  pro- 
grams. Future  studies  are  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  academic,  psychological,  and  social 
effecU  on  school  children  from  large-scale, 
court-ordered  busing  programs.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  legal  community  should 
not  Ignore  the  avaUable  sociological  findings 
derived  from  voluntary  busing  programs. 
IV.  Mapp:  A  precedent  for  socio-legal 
reappraisal 

Even  thv  ugh  current  sociological  studies 
on  busing  to  achieve  racial  Integration  con- 
tain shortcomings,  the  legal  community 
should  utUlze  this  evidence  to  make  the 
court-ordered  busing  of  school  children  a 
more  rational  process.  The  court  of  appeals- 
heavy  reliance  on  the  recent  findUigs  of 
soclologlsU  and  psychologlsU  In  Mapp  v. 
Board  of  Education  '"  wUl  hopefuUy  re- 
kindle Interest  In  Brown  I's  soclo-legal  ap- 
proach. The  procedural  background  of  ilapp 
provides  a  representative  chronolog  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  federal  courU  In 
desegregation  sulU  since  Brown  I  and  //.'•« 

In  Mapp.  plaintiffs  contended  that  the 
Chattanooga  School  Board's  desegregation 
plan  did  not  go  far  enough  in  eUmlnatlng 
racially  Identifiable  schools  and  placed  a  dis- 


proportionate burden  on  the  black  com- 
munity.'" Defendanu  argued  that  the  plan 
went  too  far  by  requiring  pairing  and  cluster- 
ing of  schools  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounU  of  pubUc  funds  (t500.000)  for  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance  In  every  school. 
In  a  two-to-one  decision,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit  rejected  both  the 
plaintiffs'  alternative  plan  and  the  district 
court's  modified  plan  as  reqiUrlng  fixed  racial 
balances  or  quotas.  Writing  for  the  majority, 
Judge  Welck  noted  that  neither  Swann  nor 
Winston-Salem/Forsi/th  County  Board  of 
Education  v.  Scott^"  required  such  quotas.*" 

The  court  distinguished  Mapp  from  Sicann 
in  terms  of  the  degree  of  cooperation  which 
the  school  boards  afforded  the  district  courU. 
While  the  Charlotte  Board  had  failed  to  co- 
operate and  was  "clearly  In  default,"  the 
Chattanooga  Board  had  made  a  consistent 
"good  faith"  effort  to  comply  with  the  dis- 
trict court's  directives. '■  Such  good  faith  ef- 
forU,  the  court  concluded,  shifted  to  plain- 
tiffs the  burden  of  proving  that  the  remain- 
ing racial  imbalances  resulted  from  discrim- 
inatory sUte  action.'" 

By  far  the  most  revolutionary  aspect  of 
Mapp  was  lU  repudiation  of  indiscriminate 
court-ordered  busing  as  a  Judicial  remedy. 
The  court  emphasized  the  critical  Importance 
of  the  neighborhood  school  In  enabUng  par- 
enU and  children  to  more  fuUy  participate 
in  the  educational  process."*  The  majority 
distinguished  voluntary  busing  to  a  neigh- 
borhood school  from  "Induced  or  forced  bus- 
ing" to  a  distant  school  In  terms  of  the  effecU 
upon  school  children  and  their  parenU.*" 
The  "feeUng-of-lnferlorlty"  effect  on  children 
noted  In  Brown  I,  Judge  Welck  wrote,  "would 
seem  to  persist  still  if  children  of  both  races 
are  prohibited  from  attending  schools  near- 
est to  their  residences,  merely  becatise  of  the 
color  of  their  skin.'" 

In  the  court's  Judgment,  a  quota  system, 
with  lU  companion  use  of  busing,  discrim- 
inated In  favor  of  one  race,  lowered  the  qual- 
ity of  education,  and  polarized  the  races.'"* 
More  significantly,  the  majority  suggested 
that  the  district  court  on  remand  should  con- 
sider recent  sociological  findings  in  evaluating 
the  Impact  of  Induced  busing  upon  educ:a- 
tlonal  achievement  and  race  relations.''*  The 
court  also  recommended  that  the  district 
court  further  examine  the  practlcaUlles  of 
busing  in  light  of  lU  substantial  cost  and  lu 
Impact  upon  the  constitutional  rlghu.  safety, 
and  educational  achievement  of  bused  chil- 
dren.'™ 

V.  OONCLTTSION 

Mapp  thus  constitutes  the  most  recent 
federal  court  decision  to  utuize  social  science 
research  In  analyzing  the  effecu  of  school 
busing  on  the  academic,  psychological,  and 
social  development  of  black  chUdren  This 
approach  should  be  weU-noted.  regardless  of 
the  final  disposition  of  the  case  Itself.  Un- 
fortunately. CKiflt  lawyers.  Judges,  and  legal 
scholars  who  have  grappled  with  the  am- 
biguities and  complexities  of  Swann  over  the 
past  two  years  have  ignored  this  soclo-legal 
approach  originated  by  Brovm  /."•  But  the 
Court  in  Swann  left  the  doc*  open  to  such 
sociologies  and  psychological  evaluations 
when  It  emphasized  that  couru  may  limit 
busing  where  '-the  time  or  distance  of  travel 
Is  so  great  as  to  either  risk  the  health  of  the 
chUdren  or  sijrni/Scanfiy  impinge  on  the  ed- 
ucational process."  "^  Unfortunately,  some 
federal  couru  have  Interpreted  Swann  as  a 
full-fledged  constitutional  authorization  for 
the  masalve  busing  of  school  chUdren  to 
achieve  fixed  racial  balances  In  the  public 
schools.'^  Chief  Justice  Burger  cautioned 
against  such  an  tnterpreutlon  last  year  In 
Winston-Salem."*  and  certainly  the  Den- 
ver 1"  and  RlchnK3nd  ««  busing  cases  wUl  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  Court  to  further 
define  constitutional  requirements  In  ttita 
hmxj  area.  At  the  same  time,  a  full  nine-Judge 
panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
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circuit  Is  reevaluating  its  recent  decision  In 
the   controversial    Detroit    busing   case.'* 

In  this  period  of  analysis  and  relnterpreU- 
tlon.  social  science  research  polnU  the  way 
toward  a  more  realistic  Interpretation  of 
Swann.  Under  cerUln  circumstances,  busing 
may  Improve  the  quality  of  education  which 
a  child  receives. ■•«  As  the  busing  studies  from 
Hartford  '^  and  Sacramento  "•  demonstrated 
when  bused  chUdren  are  Integrated  from  the 
first  grade  on,  when  they  receive  special  sup- 
portive assistance  at  the  receiving  schools 
and  when  there  exists  strong  support  for  bxis- 
Ing  In  both  the  black  and  white  communi- 
ties, the  chances  for  quality  education 
through  busing  are  Increased.'**  This  Note 
asserts,  however,  that  the  legal  community 
must  encourage  additional  soclo-legal  in- 
vestigations to  determine  the  likelihood  of 
such  improvemenu  in  special  communities 
before  Judges  Indiscriminately  order  massive 
busing  as  a  Judicial  remedy.  Certainly,  we 
should  not  return  to  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine  under  which  communities  could 
deny  black  chUdren  the  right  to  attend 
schools  In  their  own  neighborhoods  so  long 
as  equal  physical  faculties  were  provided.'^' 
But,  simUarly.  we  should  not  bus  chUdren 
from  their  neighborhood  schools  unless  edu- 
cational and  social  gains  appear  likely. 

Mappa  renewed  reliance  on  modem  so- 
ciology wUl.  thus,  hopefully  generate  an  ex- 
tensive reappraisal  of  the  specific  circum- 
stances under  which  federal  courts  should  or 
should  not  order  massive  busing  to  desegre- 
gate the  public  schools.  In  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous social,  political,  and  economic  costs 
being  paid  for  busing,  the  absence  of  any 
consistent  educational  gains,  the  deleterious 
psychological  Impact  of  busing  upon  black 
children,  and  the  Increasmg  polarization  of 
the  races,  such  a  reexamination  is  long 
overdue. 

JeFFKET  J.  LZECH. 
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•  347  US  at  494 

'Id  The  Court  supported  this  finding  bv 
quoting  an  unidentified  Kansas  case  ' 

S?-7^«^?atlon  of  white  and  colored  children 
I"  nubM-  schools  has  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  colored  children  The  Impact  te 
greater  when  It  has  tl-e  sanction  of  thelaw: 
for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  is 
usually  Interpreted  as  denoting  the  In- 
feriority of  the  Negro  group.  A  sense  of  In- 
feriority affects  the  motivation  of  a  child 
to  learn  Segregation  with  the  sanction  of 
law,   therefore,   has   a    tendency   to    (retard] 


the  educational  and  mental  development  of 
Negro  children  apd  to  deprive  them  of  soma 
of  the  benefits  they  would  receive  In  a  ra- 
cial |ly|   Integrated  school  system. 

Id.  In  a  footnote,  the  Court  further  but- 
tressed Its  argument  by  citing  a  Delaware 
case.  Belton  v.  Oebhart,  33  Del.  Ch.  343  87 
A  2d   862    (Ch.    1962)  : 

I  conclude  from  the  testimony  that  In  our 
Delaware  society.  State-Imposed  segregation 
In  education  Itself  resulte  In  the  Negro  chU- 
dren.  as  a  class,  receiving  educational  op- 
portunities which  are  substantially  inferior 
to  those  available  to  white  children  other- 
wise similarly  situated.  347  U-8.  at  494  n  10 

M83  UJ3.  637  (1886). 

•Carltbers,  School  Desegregation  and  Ra- 
cial CUavage.  1954-1970:  A  Revieio  of  the  Lit- 
erature, 26  J.  Social  lasues,  Autumn  1970 
at  28. 

^  See  generally  P.  Carmlchael,  The  South 
and  Segregation  (1966) ;  van  den  Haag,  Social 
Science  Testimony  in  the  Desegregation 
Cases.  6  Vlll.  L.  Rev.  69  (I960):  see  aUo  van 
den  Haag,  The  Tortured  Search  for  the  Cause 
of  Inequality,  Natl  Rev.,  Feb.  16,  1973,  at  200. 

'  See  Armor,  The  Evidence  on  Busing,  Pub. 
Interest,  Summer  1972.  at  96  | hereinafter 
cited  as  Armor.  Evidence].  Mack  H.  Jones  in 
Black  School  Board  Members  in  the  Deep 
South,  emphasized  the  pervasive  acceptance 
of  the  premises  of  the  Integratlonlat  Ideoloev 
in  Apr U  1970:  ^' 

Over  the  last  decade  or  so  the  educational 
problems  of  Black  chUdren  In  the  South  have 
been  discussed  almost  exclusively  within  the 
constraints  of  the  Integratlonlsm-aegregatlon 
argument.  In  the  process,  the  real  problems 
of  Black  scholastics  have  been  obfuscated  by 
the  heat  generated  by  this  controversy  while 
we  waited  In  vain  for  that  heat  to  be  con- 
verted Into  Illumination. 

•  •  •  .  . 

Quoted  in  Integrated  Educ.  Nov.-Dec 
1972,  at  63. 

•  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educ,  349  VS.  294,  301 

"See  B.  Muse.  Ten  Years  of  Prelude  The 
Story  of  Integration  Since  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  Decision  (1964) 

"28  use.  }S2000c-d  (1970) 

"Olazer,  Is  Busing  Necessary?,  Commen- 
tary, Mar.  1972,  at  39. 

'■■J.  Coleman.  Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity    3-7.     21-24     (1966)      [hereinafter 
cited  as  Coleman  Report]. 
'  Id.  at  21-22.  325. 

■'Pettigrew.  Race  and  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity,  38  Harv.  Educ.  Rkv.  66  (1968)- 
Pettlgrew.  Racially  Separate  or  Together  25 
J.  Social  Issues.  Jan.  1969.  at  43. 

"'  U.S.  Commn  on  ClvU  Rights.  Racial  Iso- 
lation In  the  Public  Schools,  Summary  of 
Report  3-5.  11-12  (1967). 

'■  Id.  at  16-17.  See  also  Pettlgrew.  Race  and 
Equ^l  Educational  Opportunity  38  Harv 
Educ.  Rev.  66.   70-75    (1968) 

■'Edmonds.  You  Can  Get  Hurt  Waiting  for 
the  Bus.  2  J  Intergroup  Rel.,  Oct.  1972,  at 
13  See  also  Cnmrnn  on  School  Integration 
National  Assn  of  Intergroup  Relations  Of- 
ficials. Public  School  Segregation  and  In- 
tegration In  the  North  (1963) 

"391  US.  430.  437-38  (1968) 

»396  us.   19   (1969). 

^  Bl?kel.  Buslni?:  Whafs  To  Be  Done?,  New 
Reoubllc,  Sept    30.  2.  at  21 

=  402  US    1   (1971) 

-'Id.  at  30-31. 

"School  boards  have  Implemented  exten- 
sive court-ordered  busing  programs  In  Ala- 
bimi  (Bessemer.  Birmingham),  Arkansas 
(Little  Rock).  CallfomU  (Oxnard  San 
Prsnclsco).  Florida  ( Jack-sonvllle) .  Georgia 
(Augusta.  Savannah!.  Maryland  (Prince 
Georges  County),  Michigan  (Kalamazoo 
Pontlac).  Mississippi  (Jackson),  North  Caro- 
lina (Charlotte.  WUmlngton.).  Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma  City).  South  Carolina  (Coltim- 
bUi.  Tennessee  (NaahvUle.  Memphis).  Texas 
(Austin.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Dallas,  Port  Worth, 
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Houston),  and  Virginia  (Norfolk,  Richmond) 

Other    cltlM    facing    deBegregatloa    suits   to 

court  orders  Involving  busing  have  Included 

Buffalo.  Denver,  Las  Vegas,  Los  Angeles,  In- 

dlanapoUs,  and  Minneapolis.  See  US  News  & 

World  Rep.,  Sept  11,  1972,  at  68-69. 

"Bradley   v.   School   Bd..   338  P.   Supp    67 

(K.D.  Va.),  revd,  462  F.  ad  68  (4th  Clr   1972, 

cert,  granted,  93  8.  Ct.  936  (1973).  noted  in 

6  Ind.  L.  V.  (1972). 

*  See  U.S.  News  &  World  Rep..  Oct  29  1972 
at  38.  -      <*. 

"  IndlanapolU  Star.  Feb.  9,  1973.  at  13  cols 
7-8:  IndUnapolis  Star,  June  17,  1973.  at  34 
cols.  6-8.  For  previous  case  hUtory,  see  Brad- 
ley v.  Mllllken.  Cause  Nob.  72-1809  &  72-1814 
(6th  Clr..  Dec.  8,  1972).  aff'g  338  F.  App 
p.  682  (Ed.  Mich.  1971).  On  May  24,  1972 
Armor  gave  a  deposition  for  defendants  b.ised 
upon  an  early  draft  of  his  bousing  article 
See  note  8  supra.  On  June  12,  1972.  United 
States  District  Court  Judge  Stephen  H.  Rjth 
ruled  the  deposition  Inadmissible. 

•"  United  States  v  Board  of  School  Commrs 
332  F.  Supp.  655  (S.D.  Ind.  1971).  After  the 
circuit  court  affirmed.  474  F.2d  81  (7th  C:r 
1973) .  the  Indianapolis  school  board  Initi.^ted 
an  appeal  to  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court.  See  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  14  1973 
at  4.  cols.  6-8. 

"U.S.  News  &  World  Rep..  June  19.  1972. 
at  19.  For  an  article  supporting  metropolitan 
busing,  see  Strlckman.  Desegregation:  The 
Metropolitan  Concept.  6  Urban  Rev..  Sept  - 
Oct.  1972.  at  18. 

'See  Zwerllng.  White  Militance  in  Michi- 
gan: Block  Those  Buses.  New  Republic.  Oct. 
23.  1971.  at  14;  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan  15. 
1973.  at  9,  cols.  4-7:  Newsweek.  Feb.  12,  1973, 
at  71:  Newsweek,  Mar.  13,  1972,  at  20-21. 
N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  26,  1973,  at  40.  oolB.  1-8. 
•"  NY  Times.  Apr  28,  1972,  at  9,  cols.  1-2 
"See  Newsweek.  Mar.  13,  1972.  at  21. 
»  Wooten,  Again  a  Oun  Alters  the  Politics 
of  the  Republic.  NY.  Times.  May  21.  1972. 
?  4,  at  81.  cols.  1-5:  NY.  Times,  May  14,  1972. 
f  1.  at  1.  col.  6.  By  the  time  of  Oovernor 
Wallace's  attempted  assassination,  he  had 
collected  more  than  320  Democratic  conven- 
tion delegates  and  had  won  more  popular 
votes  than  any  other  presidential  candidate 
"See  BIckel.  Whafs  Wrong  with  Nirons 
Busing  Bills.  New  Republic,  Apr.  22.  1972.  at 
19:  US.  News  &  World  Rep..  June  19.  1972.  at 
19.  In  May  1972.  Congress  passed  a  measure 
prohibiting  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  bus- 
ing not  "constitutionally  required"  and  pro- 
viding that  any  new  busing  orders  could 
not  become  effective  untu  December  31.  1973. 
or  until  all  appeals  had  been  exhausted.  How- 
ever, some  federal  courts  Ignored  the  mora- 
torium and  continued  to  order  busing.  See 
Herbers,  A  Bus  Blocks  the  Way.  NY.  Times. 
May  21.  1972.  }  4,  at  9.  col.  4:'UB.  News  & 
World  Rep..  Oct.  23.  1972.  at  37. 

"U.S.  News  &  World  Rep..  Oct.  23,  1972.  at 
37  For  a  discussion  of  President  Nixon's  posi- 
tion on  busing,  see  BIckel.  Untangling  the 
Busing  Snarl.  New  Republic.  Sept.  23  1972 
at  21. 

"See  also  Harvey  &  Holmes.  Busing  and 
Schodl  Desegregation.  64  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
540  (1972). 

'^U.S.  News  &  World  Rep.,  Oct.  23.  1972, 
at  37. 

»  See  Entln.  The  Black  Burden  in  Jackaon- 
tHlle  Desegregation,  Integrated  Educ  July- 
Aug.  1972.  at  3 

"Saturday  Rev.  Jan  16.  1971.  at  62.  Ser 
generally  Hearings  on  the  Status  of  School 
Desegregation  Law  Before  the  Senate  Select 
Comm.  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
92d  Cong,  ist  Sess .  pt.  10  (1971)  (herein- 
after cited  as  School  Desegregation  Hear- 
ings ] . 

"See   Chesler.   Desegregation   and   School 
Crisis.  Integrated  Educ.  Nov.-Dec.  1972.  at  54 
"Zwerllng.   White  Militance  in  Michigan 
Block   Those  Buses,  New   Republic.   Oct    23, 
1971.  at  14. 
-Id. 
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—  School  Desegregation  Hearings,  supra 
note  39,  pt.  18.  at  9038  (testimony  of  Dr.  El- 
bert D.  Brooks). 

"  Figures  cited  in  Brewer  v.  School  Bd..  456 
F.2d943,  947  (4th  Clr.  1972). 

•»U.8.  News  &  World  Rep..  Sept.  11,  1973. 
at  68. 

'*  Id.  at  60.  See  generally  School  Desegrega- 
tion Hearings,  supra  note  39.  pt.  18  (Pupil 
I'ranspjrtatlon  Costs) . 

*•  This  Note  does  not  review  every  busing 
experiment  ■tydled.  However,  it  is  contended 
that  the  ten  ditles  reviewed  represent  a  fair 
a  id  adequate /sampling  of  the  major  studies 
available  Otfier  studies,  by  city,  not  herein 
discussed  Include:  (1)  Ooldsboro,  N.C.:  J. 
McCullough.  Academic  Achievement  Under 
School  Desegregation  In  Southern  City.  Jan. 
1972  (Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill):  (2)  Newark-Verona,  N.J.:  S 
Zdep  &  D  Joyce.  The  Newark-Verona  Plan  for 
Sharing  Educational  Opportunity,  1969  (Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  Princeton.  N.J): 
(1)  New  Rochelle.  NY:  J.  Kaplan,  New 
Rochelle:  Civil  Rights  USA.  Public  Schools, 
rules  In  the  North  a;id  West.  A  Report  to  the 
United  States  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights 
1962:  (4)  New  York,  NY.-  I.  Slone.  The 
Effects  of  One  School  Pairing  on  Pupil 
Achievement.  Anxieties,  and  Attitudes,  1968 
I  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  In  New 
York  Unlveraltr  Library):  (6)  PhUadelphla, 
Pa  M  Laird  &  G.  Weeks.  The  Effects  of 
Busing  on  Achievement  In  Reading  and 
Arithmetic  In  Three  Philadelphia  Schools, 
Dec.  1966  (Board  of  Education,  Phllndelphla, 
Pa  ):  (6)  Syracus  .  NY  :  J.  Beker.  Final  Re- 
port:  A  Study  of  Intewatlon  In  Raclnlly  Tm- 
balanced  Urban  Public  School?.  Mav  1967 
(Yo!ith  Development  Center,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity). 

•'St.  John,  Desegregation  and  Minority 
Group  Performance.  40  Rev.  Educ  Res.  Ill 
(1970)    (hereinafter  cited  as  St    John(. 

"Armrr.  Evidence,  .'i/pro  note  8:  Armor, 
The  Double  Double  Standard:  A  Ri-ply  Pub 
Interest.  Winter  1973.  at  119  (hereinafter 
cited  Bs  Armor.  Reply]. 

'"Pettlgrew.  Useem.  Normand.  fc  Smith 
Busing-  A  Revieir  of  "The  Eridencr  "  Pub' 
Interest,  Winter  1973.  at  88  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Pettlsrrew.  Busing], 

"  Eiltonal.  Dangerous  Orthodoxy  N  Y 
Times,  July  5,  1972.  at  38,  cols.  l-2:"Farber 
Lawyers'  Group  Fears  an  Overreliance  cm 
Educational  Studies.  NY.  Times.  June  11 
1972.  at  37.  cols.  1-5;  Hodgson,  Do  Schools 
Wake  a  Difference.  Atlantic.  Mar  1973,  at.40- 
41:  Pettlerew.  Busitg.  supra  note  60:  Pettl- 
grew, Useem,  Normand,  &  Smith,  Pierced 
Armor.  Integrated  Educ,  Nov.-Dec.  1972.  at  3- 
Relnhold.  Study  Critical  of  Busing  Scored 
NY.  Times.  June  8,  1972,  at  40.  cols  1-3 
Strlckman,  The  Trouble  with  Armor,  6  Urban 
Rev  .  Sept.-Ocf   1972,  at  20. 

»  118  Cong.  Rec  S8189-90.  S8214  fdaUy  ed 
May  23.  1972)  (remarks  of  Senators  Byrd, 
Griffin.  4  Brock):  118  Cong.  Rec  S9155  (dally 
ed.  June  12,  1972)  (remarks  of  Senator  Tal- 
madge);  118  Cong.  Rec.  S11.095  (dally  ed 
July  18.  1972)  (remarks  of  Senator  Allott)- 
118  Cone  Rec  S17.698  99.  S17.740  (dally  ed 
Oct.  12.  1972)  (remarks  of  Senators  Domlnick 
A:  Javlts) . 

"  Mapp  V.  Board  of  Educ.  Cause  No.  71-2006 
(6th  Clr  .  Oct.  11.  1972). 

■■*  See  generally  Brown  v.  Board   of  Educ 
347  U.S.   483.  494    (1954);    Coleman   Report.' 
supra  note  13;  U.S  Comm'n  on  Civil  Rights, 
supra  note  16;  Armor.  Evidence,  supra  note 
8:  authorities  cited  note  16  supra. 

'■'•P.    Carrlgan.    School    Desegregation    via 
Compulsory  Pupil  Transfer:  Early  Effects  on 
Elementary    School    Children    371-73.    Sept. 
1969  (Office  of  Education,  Washington.  D  C  ) 
"Id  At  135-37 
»■  Id.  at  367-68. 

"School  Desegregation  Hearings  supra 
note  39.  pt  9A.  at  3978  (testimony  of  Harriet 
G.Wood). 


"Id.  at  3981  (testimony  of  Richard  L. 
Poster)  Since  the  entire  school  population 
participated  in  the  desegregation  plan,  no 
control  group  was  avaUable  for  comparison. 
"A.  Dambacher,  Report  of  Group  Test 
Results  of  Intelligence  and  Academic 
Achievement,  1970  (Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation.  Berkeley  Unified  School  District) . 
reprinted  in  School  Desegregation  Hearings, 
supra,  note  39.  pt.  9B.  at  4539. 

•'  A.  Dambacher,  Comparison  of  Selected 
Group  Achievement  Test  Results  for  Period 
1967  through  1973,  1973  (Office  of  Research 
and  Evaluation.  Berkeley  Unified  School 
District).  See  alto  Armor,  Reply,  supra  note 
49.  at  131-122. 

*»  Streshlnsky.  Making  Integration  Work, 
Parents'  Magazine,  Jan.   1973.  at  53. 

"  Armor.  EiHdence,  supra  note  8,  at  97. 

••  See  St.  John,  supro  note  at  48.  at  124. 
For  additional  methodological  criticisms. 
compare  Pettlgrew,  Busing,  supra  note  60.  at 
99-103  with  Armor.  Reply,  supra  note  49.  at 
126-29.  During  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
bused  children  In  grades  3-8  showed  Im- 
provement In  reading,  word,  and  spelling 
testa,  but  not  arithmetic.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Boston 
schools  to  supply  records  to  researchers,  no 
comparisons  with  a  control  group  were  pos- 
sible. See  D.  Archibald,  Report  on  Change  In 
Academic  Achievement  for  a  Sample  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Children:  Progress  Report 
on  METCO,  1967  (METCO  Education  Pro- 
gram. Roxbury,  Mass.),  cited  in  St.  John, 
supra  note  48.  at  124. 

"•Paper  presented  by  Herbert  J.  Walberg, 
American  Educational  Research  Association 
Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  1971.  See  also  H  Wal- 
berg, An  evaluation  of  an  Urban-Suburban 
School  Bussing  Program:  Student  Achieve- 
ment and  Perception  of  Class  Learning  En- 
vironments. 1969  (METCO  Education  Pro- 
gram, Roxbury.  Mass.) . 

"  D.  Armor  &  W.  Oenova.  METCO  Student 
Attitudes  and  Aspirations:  A  Three-Year 
Evaluation.  1970  (unpublUhed  manuscript). 
cited  in  Armor.  Evidence,  supra  note  8  at 
99 

•^  R  Bank";  &  M.  DlPasquale.  A  Study  of 
the  Educational  Effectiveness  of  Integration 
1.  Jan.  1969  (Buffalo  Public  Schools.  Buffalo, 
N  Y  )  (hereinafter  cited  as  R.  Banks  &  M. 
DlPasquale).  For  an  earlier  study,  see  F. 
Dressier.  Study  of  Achievement  In  Reading  of 
Pupils  Transferred  from  Sc*iools  16  and  37 
to  Peripheral  Schools  to  Eliminate  Over- 
crowding, to  Abandon  an  Obsolete  School, 
and  to  Achieve  a  More  Desirable  Racial  Bal- 
ance In  City  Schools.  Mar.  1967  (Buffalo  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Buffalo.  NY.) . 

•"  R.  Banks  St  M.  DlPasquale.  supra  note  67. 
at  4-5. 

"Id.  at  4.  For  example,  before  busing, 
segregated  seventh  grade  blacks  were  1.3 
years  behind  whites  in  paragraph  meaning. 
After  one  year  of  integrated  schooling,  blacks 
were  1.7  years  behind. 

^  Id.  at  7.  10. 

■'  St.  John,  supra  note  48.  at  123. 

"  J.  Hsla.  Integration  In  Evanston.  1967-71 : 
A  Longitudinal  Evaluation.  A  Summary  of 
the  MajM-  Flndlnrs  4.  Aug.  1971  (Educational 
Testing  Service,  Evanston,  111.). 

■'Id. 

■*  The  students  were  randomly  selected,  but 
parental  approval  was  required.  See  gener- 
ally US  Dep't  of  Health.  Educ  A-  Welfare.  It 
Works:  Project  Concern.  Hartfcrd.  Connecti- 
cut (1989):  A.  Satz  St  M.  Hoffman,  Project 
Concern:  Hartford.  Connecticut,  Oct.  1971 
(Center  for  Urban  Education.  New  York. 
N.Y.):  Mahan.  The  Impact  of  Schools  on 
Learning:  Inner-City  Children  in  Suburban 
Schools.  9  J.  School  Psych.  3  ( 1971 ) ;  Samuels, 
Is  Busing  a  Viable  AltermtiveT.  Actions. 
Mar.  1972  (Connecticut  SUte  Department  of 
Education  newsletter). 

•»  US.  Dep't  of  Hecath.  Educ.  &  Welfare.  It 
Works:  Project  Concern.  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut 2,  4-10  (1969). 


"/d.  A  1970  report  by  Crane  concluded 
that  bused  pupUs  achieved  more  In  reading 
than  nonbused  puplU.  However,  by  the  fifth 
grade,  bused  pupils  were  stUl  a  full  year 
below  grade  level.  The  absence  of  a  compar- 
able control  group  and  the  high  dropout 
rate  for  the  program  may  prejudice  these  re- 
results  See  T.  Crane.  A  Three  Year  Summary 
of  Hartford  Project  Concern.  Oct.  1970  (Con- 
necticut State  Department  of  Education. 
Hartford,  Conn). 

^  R.  Clinton,  A  Study  of  the  Improvement 
In  Achievement  of  Basic  Skills  of  ChUdren 
Bused  from  Urban  to  Suburban  School  En- 
vironment. 1969  (unpublished  masters  thesis 
In  Southern  Connecticut  SUte  College  Li- 
brary), cited  in  Armor,  Evidence,  supra  note 
8,  at  100. 

'•  M.  Purl  k  J.  Dawson,  The  Effect  of  Inte- 
gration on  the  Achievement  of  Elementary 
PupUs,  May  1969  (Riverside  Unified  School 
District,  Riverside,  Cal),  reprinted  in  School 
Desegregation  Hearings,  supra  note  39.  pt. 
9B,  at  4834.  Because  desegregation  was  ac- 
complished by  eliminating  minority  schools, 
no  control  group  was  available  for  compari- 
son. 

^/d.  at  4869. 

»°M.  Purl  &  J,  Dawson.  The  Achievement 
of  Pupils  In  Desegregated  Schools.  1971 
(Riverside  Unified  School  District.  River- 
side. Cal),  cited  in  Armor,  Evidence, 
supra  note  8,  at  100.  The  achievement  gap 
between  white  and  black  fourth  graders, 
who  had  been  Integrated  since  kindergarten, 
was  as  great  as  when  the  busing  program 
began. 

"  St.  John,  supra  note  48,  at  115. 
•»H  Gerard  &  N.  Miller.  Factors  Contrib- 
uting to  Adlustment  and  Achievement  In 
Racially  Desegregated  Schools  48-65,  1971 
(unpublished  manuscript.  Department  of 
Psychology,  UCLA) .  See  also  Paper  presented 
by  Harry  Singer,  Annual  Convention  of 
American  Educational  Resenrch  Association, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Mar.  3-6.  1970. 

"  In  a  pilot  program  starting  In  1965, 
Rochester  each  year  bu.sed  twenty-five 
above-average  chUdren  from  an  Inner-clty 
school  to  a  high  quality  suburban  school  In 
West  Irondequolt.  Over  a  three-year  period, 
bused  students  made  significant  gains  over 
a  control  group  of  inner-city  students  In 
thirteen  of  twenty-seven  achievement  com- 
parisons possible.  However,  pupil  trans- 
fers resulting  from  parental  objections,  high 
testing  mortality,  and  the  high  quality  of 
the  receiving  school  render  overall  conclu- 
sions difficult  See  W.  Rock.  An  intertm  Re- 
port on  a  Cooperative  Program  Between  a 
City  School  District  and  a  Suburban  School 
Dlst ,  July  1966,  July  1967,  July  1988  (Board 
of  Education.  Rochester.  NY),  cited  in  St. 
John,  supra  note  48.  at  122. 

"O.  Bowman  &  R.  Green.  Final  Report: 
A  Three  Year  Longitudinal  Study  to  Assess 
a  Fifteen  Point  Plan  to  Reduce  Racial  Iso-  \ 
latlon  and  Provide  Quality  Integrated  Edu- 
cation for  Elementary  Pupils  2.  9.  Sept  1970 
(City   School    District.    Rochester.    NY) 

"  Id.  at  32-33.  Of  thirty-five  academic 
achievement  comparisons  possible,  one  fa- 
vored the  segregated  black  pupils,  nine  la-  * 
vored  the  integrated  black  pupils  (eight  at 
grade  3),  and  twenty-five  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different. 

"Id.  Of  sixteen  comparisons  p>osslble  for 
teacher  perception  of  pupils'  social  growth 
and  work  habits,  none  favored  the  Inte- 
grated black  pupils,  two  favored  the  segre- 
gated black  pupils,  and  fourteen  were  Insig- 
nificant 

"  Armor.  Evidence,  supra  note  8.  at  123 
••  E.  Morrison  &  J    Stivers.  A  Summary  of 
the  Assessments  of  the  Dlitrlcfs  Integration 
Programs,     1964-1971,     at     1,     Sept.     1971 
(Sacramento   City   Unified   School    District. 
Sacramento.  Cal.) . 
-Id  at  3-3. 
">/d.at  11-14 
*>  Id.  at  7.  See  also  Armor,  R€pl§.  Mupr% 
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not«  49,  at  IM,  In  wblch  he  points  cut  that 
the  slight  achievement  gains  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  instructional  services  rather 
than  Integration  through  busing.  Segregated 
students  who  received  sp)eclal  compensatory 
services  gained  1.1  years  per  year  In  reading, 
while  integrated  students  gained  1.0  years. 
"Bd.  of  Educ.  White  Plains,  New  York. 
A  Three-Year  Evaluation  of  the  White  Plains 
Racial  Balance  Plan,  Oct.  1967,  cited  in  St. 
John,  supra  note  48  at  122.  See  also  A. 
Bondarln,  The  Racial  Balance  Plan:  White 
Plains,  New  York,  1969  (Center  for  Urban 
Education,  New    York,    NY.) 

••  Armor,  Evidence,  supra  note  8.  at  99. 
••  St.  John,  svpra  note  48,  at  122. 
"  Armor.  Evidence,  supra  note  8,  at  109. 
"Bell.   Integration:   A  No    Win  Policy  for 
Blacks,  Integrated  Educ,  Sept.-Oct.  1972   at 
35. 
"  Edmonds,  supra  note  18,  at  14. 
"  Glazer,  supra  note  12,  at  50. 
"St.  John,  supra  note  48,  at   125-29.  See 
also  Podhoretz,  School  Integration  and  Lib- 
eral Opinion.  Commentary,  Mar.  1972,  at  7; 
Wasserman,  Busing  As  a  "Cover  Issue"— A 
Radical  View,  6  Urban  Rev.,  Sept.-Oct.  1972, 
at  7.  Bus  see  Poster.  School  Desegregation: 
Problem   or  Opportunity  for   Urban  Educa- 
tion?,  Urban    Rev.,    Sept.-Oct.    1972,    at    12; 
Mondale.  Busing  in  Perspective,  New  Repub- 
lic. Mar.  4.  1972,  at  16. 

'"Social  scientists  generally  agree  that 
busing  has  no  effect  on  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  white  children.  See,  e.g.,  Scudder  & 
Jurs.  Do  Bused  Negro  Children  Afject 
Achievement  of  Non-Neoro  Children?,  Inte- 
grated Educ.  Mar-Apr.  '972,  at  30-34 
"^  347  VS.  at  494. 

'"See  Armor.  Eviderice,  supra  note  8,  at 
96:  Clark.  Eighteen  Years  After  Brown,  In- 
tegrated Educ  .  Nov.-Dec  1972.  at  7  (herein- 
after cited  as  Clark.  Eighteen  Years). 

'>«  Katz,  Review  of  Evidence  Relating  to  Ef- 
fects of  Desegregation  on  the  Intellectual 
Performance  of  Negroes.  19  Am.  Psych.  396 
(1964):  cf.  Katx.  Academic  Motivation  and 
Equal  Education  Opportunity,  38  Harv.  Educ 
Rev.  57  ( 19681 :  Katz,  A  Critique  of  Personal- 
ity Approaches  to  Negro  Performance  With 
Research  Suggestions,  25  J.  Social  Issues. 
Summer  1969,  at  13. 
'••  See  authorities  cited  note  103  supra. 
"•P.  Carrlgan,  supra  note  55,  at  163,  368. 
"»  Vernoff  &  Peele,  Initial  Effects  of  Deseg- 
regation on  the  Achievement  Motivation  of 
Negro  Elementary  School  Children,  25  J. 
Social  Issues.  Summer  1969.  at  71.  The  au- 
thors attributed  this  seemingly  contradictory 
result  to  the  tendency  of  bused  black  males 
to  lower  unuauaUy  high  aspirations  to  more 
realistic  levels. 

^^  Id.  at  84-85.  The  authors  speculate  that 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  may  result 
from  the  black  male's  competency  in  athletics 
which  leads  to  Increased  social  acceptance 
among  his  peers.  Conversely,  they  contend 
that  black  females  are  much  less  likely  to 
gain  such  peer  support.  Id.  at  88.  Readers  are 
cautioned,  however,  that  follow-up  studies 
on  these  children  over  longer  periods  of  time 
are  necessary  before  the  effects  of  busing  on 
motivation  can  be  conclusively  measured 
Id.  at  90. 

"•Armor.  Evidence,  supra  note  8,  at  101. 
»»/tl.  at  102. 

«"  J  Hsla,  supra  note  72,  at  5. 
">/d. 

"^  A.  Satz  St  M.  Hoffman,  Project  Concern: 
Hartford.  Connecticut  34,  Oct.  1971  (Onter 
for  Urban  Education,  New  York.  N.Y.). 

■"Samuels,   Busing,  Reading,  ond   Self  in 
New    Haven,    Integrated    Educ.    Nov  -Dec 
1972.  at  26-27. 

"« H.  Gerard  &  N.  MUler.  supra  note  82  at 
35-36. 

''*  School  Desegregation  Hearings,  supra 
note  39,  pt.  9A,  at  4502  (testimony  of  Dr.  Jane 
Mercer  i . 

"•C/.  Jencks.  Busing — The  Supreme 
Court  Goes  North.  N.  Y.  Times   (Biagaidne), 


Nov.  19,  1972.  at  120.  in  which  the  author 
wrote  that  blacks  tend  to  get  lower  grades 
in  Integrated  schools  and  consequently  have 
lower  academic  self-concepts  than  blacks  In 
segregated  schools.  Moreover,  he  concluded 
that  blacks  in  segregated  schools  have  basi- 
cally the  same  high  educational  aspirations 
as  those  in  integrated  schools  and  are  just 
as  likely  to  go  to  college. 

"■Black  Journal  (television  program. 
Jan.  9.  1973.  Public  Broadcasting  System. 
WFYI.  Indianapolis.  Ind.) . 

"'See.  eg..  Smith  v.  St.  Tammany  Pariah 
School  Bd..  302  P.  Supp.  106  (EX).  La.  1969); 
Brlce  V.  LandU.  314  P.  Supp.  974  (N.D.  Cal. 
1969) .  See  also  Entln,  supra  note  28,  at  11-16. 
^'See,  eg.,  Clark  v.  Board  of  Educ,  449 
F.2d  493  (8th  Clr.  1971);  Carr  v.  Montgomery 
County  Bd.  of  Educ,  429  P.2d  382  (5th  Clr. 
1970) ;  Choctaw  County  Bd.  of  Educ.  v.  United 
SUtes,  417  F.2d  946  (5th  Clr.  1969);  Mima  v. 
Duval  County  School  Bd.,  329  P.  Supp.  123 
(MJ3.  Fla.  1971).  See  also  B.  Pancher,  Voices 
in  the  South.  Aug.  1970  (Southern  Regional 
Council.  Atlanta,  Oa),  reprinted  in  Scfiool 
Desegregation  Hearings,  supra  note  39,  pt.  20, 
at  10276;  Entln.  supra  note  38,  at  11-16;  Qen- 
dron.  Busing  in  Florida:  Before  and  After, 
Integrated  Educ.  Mar.-Apr.  1972,  at  3-7;  In- 
tegrated Educ.  July-Aug.  1972,  at  21;  83 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1434  (1970). 

"°  Entln.  supra  note  38,  at  9-11.  See  also 
Hamilton,  Race  and  Education:  A  search  for 
Legitimacy,  38  Harv.  Educ.  Rev.  677  (1968). 
For  arguments  in  favor  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  see  Ounntng.  Busing  Versus 
the  Neighborhood  School,  6  Urban  Rev., 
Sept.-Oct.  1972.  at  2-5;  Note.  School  Desegre- 
gation After  Swann,  39  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  444 
(1972). 

">  Raspberry.  Massive  Busing:  A  Waste. 
Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1972.  at  A16,  cols. 
6-8. 

'=^  Raspberry,  School  Changes  Are  Late, 
Washington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1972,  at  A23,  col« 
6-8.  See  also  Raspberry,  No  Point  in  Run- 
ning, Washington  Post.  Jan.  21.  1972.  at  A2;i. 
cols.  6-8;  Raspberry.  School  Integration  Bids 
Rooted  in  Many  Motives.  Indianapolis  Star, 
Feb.  '\.  1973,  i  2,  at  3,  cols.  1-6. 

""o'ee  G.  Allport.  the  Nature  of  Prejudice 
261-82  (1954);  M.  Deutsch  &  M.  Collins.  In- 
terracial Housing:  A  Psychological  Evaluation 
of  a  Social  Experiment  (1951);  Armor,  Evi- 
dence, supra  note  8,  at  92-93. 

■*♦  Clark.  Eighteen  Years,  supra  note  102, 
at  8-9;  Pettigrew.  School  Research  and  the 
Busing  Issue.  6  Urban  Rev..  Sept.-Oct.  1972. 
at  24  [hereinafter  cited  as  Pettigrew.  School 
Research  ] . 

^h.  Anderson,  The  Effects  of  Desegrega- 
tion on  the  Achievement  and  Personality 
Patterns  of  Negro  ChUdren,  1967  (doctoral 
dissertation.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers),  cited  in  Carlthers.  supra  note  6. 
at  37. 

"•  Bronfenbrenner,  The  Psychological  Costs 
of  Quality  and  Equality  in  Education.  38 
Child  Development  919  ( 1967) . 

"^  Dentler  &  Elklns,  Intergroup  Attitudes, 
Academic  Performance,  and  Racial  Composi- 
tion, In  The  Urban  R's  75  (R.  Dentler,  B. 
Mackler.  &  M.  Warshauer  eds.  1967). 

'"  S.  Drake  &  H.  Cayton.  Black  Metropolis 
281-82  (1962). 

"•Gottlieb  Sc  TenHouten,  Racial  Composi- 
tion and  the  Social  Systems  of  Three  High 
Schools,  27  J.  Marriage  &  Family  204  (1965). 
"» Proshansky,  The  Development  of  Inter- 
group Attitudes.  In  2  Rev.  of  Child  Develop- 
ment Res.  366  (L.  Hoffman  &  M.  Hoffman 
eds    1966). 

>•"  D.  Singer.  Interracial  Attitudes  of  Negro 
and  White  Fifth  Grade  Children  In  Segre- 
gated and  Unsegregated  Schools,  1967  (doc- 
toral dissertation.  Columbia  University  Li- 
brary), cited  in  Carlthers,  supra  note  6  at 
33. 

u»  Webster.  The  Influence  of  Interracial 
Contact  on  Social  Acceptance  in  a  Newly  In- 
tegrated   School.    52    J.    Educ.    Psych.    296 


(1961);  cf.  Haggstrom.  Segregation,  Desegre- 
gation, and  Negro  Persojuility,  In  Learning 
Together  40   (M.  Weinberg  ed.  1964). 

""Carlthers.  supra  note  6.  at  41.  See  also 
Eisenman,  Comment  on  Racially  Separate 
or  Together,  25  J.  Social  Issues,  Autumn 
1969  at  199;  Podhoretz,  jupra  note  99.  at  7. 
See  Carlthers.  supra  note  6.  at  36-37  for 
contrary  studies. 

'**  P.  Carrlgan,  supra  note  55,  at  309-12. 
i»  Id.  at  167-202.  Moreover,  the  level  of 
acceptance  of  black  children  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  level  of  acceptance 
of  whites  by  blacks.  Although  black  chu- 
dren  Indicated  more  positive  attitudes  to- 
ward their  white  classmates  after  Integra- 
tion than  before,  the  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant. 
»•  Id.  at  367. 

'•^  School  Desegregation  Hearings,  supra 
note  39,  pt.  9A,  at  4058-84  (testimony  of 
Berkeley  Students  Panel). 

'-Id.  at  4058-65  (teetlmony  of  Eric  WUey). 
'"  Armor.  Evidence,  supra  note  8.  at  102- 
03. 

'"/d.  At  the  start  of  the  busing  program, 
forty-seven  percent  of  the  bused  and  fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  control  group  students 
expressed  preferences  for  nonwhlte  schools. 
After  two  years  of  busing,  eighty-one  per- 
cent of  the  bused  students  said  they  would 
prefer  attending  nonwhlte  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  slxty-slx  percent  of  the  control 
groups. 

'"B.  Useem,  White  Suburban  Secondary 
Students  In  Schools  with  Token  Desegrega- 
tion, 1971  (unpublished  doctoral  thesis  in 
Harvard  University  Library),  cited  in  Armor, 
Evidence,  supra  note  8,  at  103-04.  While  the 
lower-class  white  students  reflected  the  high- 
est levels  of  prejudice  toward  blacks,  the 
middle-class,  high-achieving  white  students 
showed  the  greatest  decrease  In  support  for 
the  busing  program.  See  also  Useem,  White 
Students  and  Token  Desegregation.  Inte- 
grated Educ,  Sept.-Oct.  1972,  at  46.  But  see 
Pettigrew,  Busing,  supra  note  50,  at  108-10. 
In  response.  Armor  bolsters  his  thesis  that 
busing  Increases  racial  hostility  by  citing 
recent  data  from  A  Better  Chance,  a  pro- 
gram that  places  black  students  in  white 
prep  schools.  See  Armor,  Reply,  supra  note 
49,  at  127-29. 

'«R.  Banks  &  M.  DlPasquale,  supra  note 
67,  at  7,  10. 
'«/(i.  at  7,  11. 

"•  J.  Hsla,  Supra  note  72,  at  6-7. 
'"  Id.  at  7-8. 

■«"  H.  Gerard  &  N.  Miller,  supra  note  82,  at 
66-77. 
"'Id. 

«*•  Zukosky,  Giving  Up  On  Integration.  New 
Republic,  Oct.  14,  1972,  at  21. 
'*«/d.at20. 

"•See  B.  Fancher,  Voices  From  the  South, 
Aug.  1970  (Southern  Regional  CouncU,  At- 
lanta, Oa.),  reprinted  in  School  Desegrega- 
tion Hearings,  supra  note  39,  pt.  20.  at  10. 
276-325;  Barrows.  School  Busing:  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  Atlantic.  Nov.  1972.  at  17-20;  Bell,  supra 
note  96.  at  34-35;  Dorr.  Ordeal  by  Desegre- 
gation. Integrated  Educ,  July-Aug.  1972,  at 
34.  See  also  authorities  cited  note  30  supra. 
"'  Olazer.  supra  note  12,  at  61. 
^  Jencks.  supra  note  116,  at  120;  Pettigrew, 
School  Research,  supra  note  124,  at  25. 

'"See  generally  Armor,  Evidence,  supra 
note  8,  at  101-12;  St.  John,  supra  note  48, 
at  111-20.  For  evaluations  of  the  Coleman 
Report,  see  P.  Mosteller  &  D.  Moynlhan.  On 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  (1972): 
R.  Newman  &  D.  Newman,  Evidence  215-17 
(1969);  Bowles  8c  Levin,  The  Determinants 
of  Scholastic  Achievement — An  Appraisal  of 
Some  Recent  Evidence,  3  J.  Human  Resources 
3  (1968);  38  Harv.  Educ.  Rev.  1,  1-212  (1968) 
(Issue  devoted  to  equality  of  educational  t^- 
portunlty) . 

'**  Coleman,  Coleman  on  "The  Coleman  Re- 
port," Pub.  Interest,  Summer  1972.  at  126- 
27. 
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«»  Smith.  The  Coming  of  the  Black  Ghetto- 
State.  61  Yale  Rev.  173  (1971). 

»»  See  S.  Carmlchael  It  C.  Hamilton,  Black 
Power  (1967):  A.  Smith,  Rhetoric  of  Black 
RevoIuttOQ  (1969);  HamUton,  The  National- 
ist vs.  the  Integrationist,  NY.  Times  (Maga- 
zlna).  Oct.  1.  1972.  at  36;  KUlUn.  School  De- 
segregation: Past,  Present,  Future,  Integrated 
Educ,  Sept.-Oct.  1972,  at  8;  Metzger,  Ameri- 
can Sociology  and  Black  Assimilation:  Con- 
flicting Perspectives.  76  Am.  Soc.  Rev.  627 
(1971) 

'"  Innte.  quoted  in  HamUton.  The  NatUm- 
alist  vs.  the  Integrationist,  N.Y.  Times  (Mag- 
azme).  Oct.  1,  1972,  at  36. 
"»Id. 

>»Bork,    Quotation   Marks:    Busing   and 
Forced  Integration.  6  Urban  Rev.,  Sept.-Oct. 
1972,  at  41;  Jaffe,  Coming  Together  in  Gary, 
Nation.  Apr.  3,  1972,  at  422. 

"•Greeley  &  Sheatsley,  Attitudes  Toward 
Racial  Integration,  8cl.  Am.,  Dec.  1971,  at 
13-18.  A  number  of  prominent  black  leaders 
continue  to  support  busing.  See  Clark,  In 
the  Matter  of  Busing,  6  Urban  Rev.,  Sept  - 
Oct.  1972,  at  11;  Jordan,  Busing:  A  Creative 
Partnership.  38  VlUl  Speeches,  May  1,  1972, 
at  435;  N.Y.  Times,  May  17,  1972.  at  9,  col. 
1,  In  which  Roy  Wllklna  of  the  NAACP  stated 
that  his  organization  withdrew  from  the 
Black  Political  Convention  because  of  ideo- 
logical differences  over  busing.  But  see  Rasp- 
berry, NAACP  Shifting  Stance  on  School  In- 
tegration? Indianapolis  Star,  Mar.  6,  1973. 
at  21,  cols.  4-6. 

•"The  Harris  PoU  in  April  1972  reported 
that  thirty-four  percent  of  blacks  opposed 
and  fifty-two  percent  favored  busing  school 
children  to  achieve  racial  balancing.  See  In- 
tegrated Educ,  July-Aug.  1972,  at  20.  The 
OaUup  Poll  In  March  1972  reported  that  a 
"sizable  proportion"  of  blacks  opposed  com- 
pulsory busing  to  achieve  school  desegrega- 
tion. See  Newsweek,  Mar.  13,  1972,  at  24.  For 
an  excellent  case  study  (Beaufort,  S.C.)  on 
black  opposition  to  busing  for  racial  balance, 
see  B.  Pancher,  Voices  Prom  the  South,  Aug. 
1970  (Southern  Regional  CouncU,  Atlanta, 
Oa),  reprinted  in  School  Desegregation 
Hearings,  supra  note  39,  pt.  20,  at  10,287-93. 
>«See  Teele  it  Mayo,  School  Racial  Inte- 
gration: Tumult  and  Shame.  25  J.  Social 
Issues.  Jan.  1960.  at  137.  Bryant  RoUlns,  Ex- 
ecutive Editor  of  the  New  Amsterdam  News, 
recently  emphasized  that  the  busing  issue 
distracted  blacks'  attention  from  the  Impor- 
tance of  community-controlled  public 
schools  and  added: 

Dr.  Armor's  study  Is  Important  to  black 
parents  In  that  It  arms  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  the  present  solution  to  urban  educa- 
tional problems  Is  not  through  busing  and 
other  methods  of  Integration,  but  through  a 
massive  two-pronged  attack  to  bring  quality 
education  to  the  inner  city.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
major  blocks  In  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive all-Hack  schools  and  the  struggle  for 
cuallty  education  in  Inner-clty  public 
fchools  has  been  the  way  In  which  blacks  In 
leadership  positions  and  ordinary  middle- 
class  blacks  as  well,  have  assumed  that  they 
Jiad  to  move  out  In  order  for  their  chUdren 
lo  learn  weU.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
fracturing  and  dividing  our  energies. 

Quoted  in  N.Y.  Times  (Magazine),  Oct.  1, 
1972,  at  37.  It  Is  possible  for  aU  black  schools 
to  provide  a  quality  education  and  also  place 
greater  emphasis  upon  black  culture  and 
history.  For  example,  moat  children  attend- 
ing Black  Muslim  schools  In  Washington, 
DC.  unlike  their  counterparts  attending  pub- 
lic schools,  are  achieving  at  or  above  grade 
level  in  mathematics  and  reading.  See  News- 
week, Sept.  26,   1972,  at   106-107. 

'"Cause  No.  71-2006  (6th  Clr.,  Oct.  11, 
1972).  (On  December  14,  1972,  this  opinion 
was  withdrawn  and  the  case  heard  en  banc. 
On  April  SO,  1973,  the  Sixth  Circuit  affirmed 
the  flndlnga  of  the  district  court  and  ordered 
Implementation  of  the  busing  plan.  See  In- 
dianapolis Star,  May  1,  1973,  at  15,  col.  1.) 


•"The  district  court  has  assumed  contin- 
uing jurisdiction  over  this  case  since  plain- 
tiffs filed  their  original  complaint  In  AprU 
1960  charging  unconstitutional  segregation 
In  the  Chattanooga  public  schools.  In  1961, 
the  court  of  appeals  affirmed  a  district  court 
order  directing  the  school  board  to  file  a  de- 
segregation plan.  296  FJd  617  (eth  Clr.  1961) . 
In  1962,  the  district  court  ordered  the  board 
to  Implement  a  gradual  desegregation  plan 
for  all  pubUc  schools  within  eight  years.  203 
P.  Supp.  843  (E.  D.  Tenn.  1962).  In  1963,  the 
court  of  appeals  affirmed  except  as  to  techni- 
cal and  vocational  courses  and  remanded  for 
further  proceedings.  319  F.2d  571  (6th  Clr. 
1963) .  The  district  court  later  ordered  deseg- 
regation of  Chattanooga  Technical  Institute 
as  well  as  all  vocational  and  technical 
cotirses.  In  1966,  the  district  court  granted 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  acceleration  of  the  de- 
segregation plan  requiring  all  grades,  facul- 
ty, and  sup)ervlsory  personnel  to  be  desegre- 
gated by  September  1966.  In  1967,  the  court 
of  appeals  affirmed  the  district  court  order 
except  with  regard  to  faculty  assignments, 
with  regard  to  which  further  proceedings 
were  ordered.  373  F.2d  75  (6th  Clr.  1967). 
In  1968,  plaintiffs  filed  a  motion  for  Immedi- 
ate relief.  In  1970,  the  district  court  dlsctissed 
recent  Supreme  Court  and  appellate  court 
decisions  and  ordered  an  evidentiary  hearing. 
In  1971,  the  district  court  conducted  hear- 
ings on  plaintiffs'  motions,  found  the  school 
system  to  be  unconstitutionally  segregated, 
and  ordered  the  board  to  file  new  desegrega- 
tion plans  consistent  with  recent  decisions. 
The  district  court  later  approved  a  modified 
board  plan  which  basically  provided  a  70% 
while '30%  black  distribution  In  the  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  schools.  329  P.  Supp. 
1374  (ED.  Tenn.  1971).  Both  parUes  ap- 
pealed. 

'••Mapp  1.  Board  of  Educ,  Cause  No.  71- 
2006  (6th  Clr.,  Oct.  11.  1972).  at  1-2,  11. 
""404  US.  1221  (1971). 
"•  Cause  No.  71-2006.  at  7. 
'"  Id.  at  8. 
'•/d.  at9, 
"•/d. 

'^  Id.  at  10. 
'^/d.  at  10-11. 

'•/d.  at  12.  The  court  specifically  recom- 
mended Armor's  article.  Evidence,  supra  note 
8. 

'"•Cause  No.  71-2006.  at  11-12.  In  his  dis- 
sent. Judge  Edwards  argued  that  the  majority 
position  represented  a  repudiation  of  Brown  I 
and  //,  Swann,  and  Davis  1.  Board  of  Com- 
m'rs.  402  U.S.  33  (1971).  Mapp  v.  Board  of 
Educ.  supra  at  14.  He  contended  that  any  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  sociological  underpinnings 
of  Brown  I  and  //  was  Improper  and  mislead- 
ing. Describing  the  majority's  reference  to 
Armor's  article  as  "completely  irrelevant  to 
our  legal  problems,"  he  pointed  to  Pettlgrews 
reply  to  Armor  which  he  had  printed  In  the 
appendix.  Mapp  v.  Board  of  Educ,  supra  at 
34,  38. 

'^  Cause  No.  71-2006,  at  13. 
'••See  Cook,  School  Desegregation:  To 
Brown  and  Back  Again — the  Great  Circle,  23 
Baylor  L.  Rev.  398  (1971);  Piss,  The  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Case— Its  Significance  for 
Northern  School  Desegregation.  38  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  697  ( 1971 ) :  May.  Busing  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mechlenburg.  and  the  Future  of  Deseg- 
regation in  the  Fifth  Circuit.  49  Texas  L. 
Rev.  884  (1971);  The  Supreme  Court,  1970 
Term,  85  Hajsv.  L.  Rkv.  3.  74  (1971);  Note. 
From  Brown  fo  Swann — The  New  ROle  of 
Equity  in  Integration.  23  Batlor  L  Rev.  555 
(1971);  Note.  Civil  Rights  v.  Individual  Lib- 
erty: Swann,  and  Other  Monsters  of  Impetu- 
ous Justice,  5  Ind.  Legal  P.  368  (1972): 
Note  Schools,  Busing  and  Desegregation: 
The  P03f-Swann  Era,  46  N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  1079 
(1971);  Note,  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education:  Roadblocks  to  the 
Implementation  of  Brown.  12  Wm.  &  Mast 
L.  Rev.  838    (1971);    21  DePaxjl  L.  Rev.  562 


(1971);  49  J.  Urban  L.  399  (1971);  3  Texas 
Tech.  L.  Rev.  99  (1971);  24  Vakd.  L.  Rev. 
1243(1971). 

"^402  U.S.  at  30-31  (emphasU  added). 

"»  See  Northcroes  v.  Memphis  Bd.  of  Educ. 
446  P.2d  890  (eth  Clr.  1972);  KeUey  v.  Metro- 
politan County  Bd.  of  Educ.  463  P.2d  732 
(6th  Clr.  1972) ;  Dowell  v.  Board  of  Educ,  838 
P.  Supp.  1266  (W.D.  Okla.  1972) :  Bradley  t. 
Mllllken.  338  P.  Supp.  682  (E.D.  Mich,  1971); 
Mlms  V.  Duval  County  School  Bd.,  329  P. 
Supp.  123  (MJ3.  Fla.  1971). 

"•404  U.S.  1221  (1971).  The  specific  lan- 
guage used  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  Is  note- 
worthy : 

The  Board's  resolution  that  it  was  adopt- 
ing the  revised  plan  under  protest  on  an  un- 
dertsandlng  that  It  was  required  to  achieve  a 
fixed  "racial  balance"  that  reflected  the  total 
composition  of  the  school  district  is  disturb- 
ing. It  suggests  the  posslbUlty  that  there  may 
be  some  misreading  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  In  the  Swann  case.  If  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals or  the  District  Court  read  this  Court's 
opinion  as  requiring  a  fixed  racial  balance  or 
quota,  they  would  appear  to  have  overlooked 
specific  language  of  the  opinion  In  the 
Swann  case  to  the  contrary.  Id.  at  1227. 

"•Keyes  v.  Denver  School  Dlst.,  445  P.  8d 
990  (10th  Clr.  1971).  cert,  granted,  404  U.S. 
1036  (1972).  For  excerpte  from  a  memoran- 
dum submitted  to  the  Court  by  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys,  see  UJ3.  News  &  World 
Rep.,  Oct.  23,  1972,  at  39.  See  aUo  Alsop,  The 
Constitutional  Precipice.  Newsweek,  Apr.  3, 
1972,  at  88;  Kirk,  Salvation  By  Bus.  Nat1  Rev. 
Sept.  29,  1972,  at  1065. 

■"Bradley  v.  School  Bd.,  338  P.  Supp.  67 
(EJ3.  Va.),  rev'd  462  P.  2d  1068  (4th  Clr. 
1972),  cert,  granted,  93  S.  Ct.  936  (1973). 

■"  See  authorities  cited  note  27  supra. 

'»» The  vast  majority  of  American  chUdren 
outside  our  central  cities  ride  buses  to  school 
dally  for  nonraclal  reasons.  In  1971,  20  mU- 
Uon  children  rode  256.000  buses  more  than  2 
bUllon  miles.  Sec  Mondale,  Biising  in  Perspec- 
tive, New  Republic,  Mar.  4.  1972,  at  18. 

"*♦  See  authorities  cited  note  74  supra. 

'"  See  E.  Morrison  &  J.  SUvers,  supra  note 
88. 

•»•  See  generally  A.  Myers,  Factors  Relating 
to  the  Acceptance  of  Negro  ChUdren  m  a 
Busing  Integration  Program,  1968  (unpub- 
lished manuscript.  University  of  Delaware); 
Deutsch,  The  School's  Role  in  the  Problems 
of  Integration,  In  The  Disadvantaged  ChUd 
293-94  (M.  Deutsch  ed.  1967);  Katz.  Review 
of  Evidence  Relating  to  Effects  of  Desegrega- 
tion on  the  Intellectual  Performance  of 
Negroes,  19  Am.  Psych.  396-97  (1964);  St. 
John.  Desegregation:  Voluntary  or  Manda- 
tory, Integrated  Educ,  Jan. -Feb.  1972.  at  7. 

»*^Ples6y  V.  Ferguson,  163  VS.  537  (1896). 
See  Berea  College  v.  Kentucky,  211  U.S.  45 
(1908). 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  a-sslstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Hathaway)  .  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  Is 
concluded. 


,/ 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  PREFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

<Por  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  bill 
(S.  2419)  to  correct  typographical  and 
clerical  errors  in  PubUc  Law  93-86. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7645)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  had 
agreed  to  the  further  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Hays  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi.  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2335 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2335 »  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  pxirpoees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  amendments 
on  page  9.  line  20.  after  the  word  "part", 
strike  out  "and  for  the  purposes  specified 
under  part  V  of  this  Act":  on  page  17, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  strike  out 
1961  is  amended— 
.  "<1)  by  striking  out  "Peace  Corps  As- 
sistance '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Exclusions":  and 

"'2>  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
the  last  semicolon  thereof  the  following: 
'  part  V  of  this  Act;"."  and  insert  "1961" 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Peace  Corps 
Assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Exclusions".";  on  page  19.  after  line  11. 
strike  out 

tTKIITD     STATtS     EXPORT      DrvTLOPltZIfT     CBrOrr 

Sec  16.  fa»  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part  • 

FAKT  V 
■Se      801    Genmai,  AtTTHoarrT.  (a)   In  the 
Interest  of  ir.creaeed  United  SUtes  exports 
to  the  lowest  income  countries,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  high  levels  of  employment  and 


lncom«  In  the  United  States  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maluteaance  of  long  range, 
growing  export  markets.  whUe  promoting  de- 
velopment of  such  countries,  the  President 
shaU  establish  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Export  Development  Credit 
Fund",  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  authority  contained  in  this  part. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide extensions  of  credit  and  to  refinance 
United  States  export  credits,  for  the  purpose 
of  facuitatlng  the  sale  of  United  SUtes  goods 
and  services  to  the  lowest  Income  countries 
which  advance  their  development.  The  au- 
thority conuined  In  this  part  shall  be  used 
to  extend  credit  In  connection  with  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services  which  are  of  develop- 
mental character,  with  due  regard  for  the 
objectives  suted  In  section  102(b)  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Any  extension  of  credit  made  under 
this  part  shall — 

"(1)  not  be  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years  from  the  date  such  credit  U  extended; 
"(2)  require  that  annual  repayments  of 
principal  on  extensions  of  credit  commence 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  credit  Is  extended;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  a  rate  of  interest  of  not 
less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum  payable 
annually  during  the  entire  period  such  credit 
is  extended. 

"(d)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Fund  In  the  discharge  of  its  functions  shaU 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  under  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 

•Sec.  802.  Financing,  (a)  As  may  hereafter 
be  provided  la  annual  appropriation  Acts,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  borrow  from  what- 
ever source  he  deems  apprc^rlate,  during  the 
period  from  the  effective   date  of  this  part 
through  December  31,  1977,  and  to  Issue  and 
sell  such  obligations  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
However,  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  ob- 
ligations outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not   exceed    15   per   centum   of   the   amount 
specified   In  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  In  effect  on 
July  1,  1973.  The  dates  of  Issuance,  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  interest,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  obligations   Issued   under 
this   subsection   will    be   determined   by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  approval 
of  the   President.  Obligations   Issued   under 
the  authority  of  thU  section  shall  be  obliga- 
tions of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the    United    States    of    America    Is    hereby 
pledged  to  the  fuU  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  thereon.  For  the  purpose  of  any  pur- 
chase of  the  obligations   Issued   under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  public  debt  transaction  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
now  or  hereafter  in  force,  and  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be   Issued  under   the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chases of  the  obligations  Issued  under  this 
part.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at 
any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  such 
obligations  shaU   be   treated   as  public   debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 806.  the  amounts  borrowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Fund  and  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Any  difference  between  the  In- 
terest to  be  repaid  on  export  credits  made 
under  this  part  and  the  Interest  paid  by  the 
Fund  on  obligations  Incurred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
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Fund  out  of  receipts  specified  in  section  203 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Receipts  from  loans  made  pursuant 
to  this  part  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  re- 
ceipts and  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  remain  available 
untu  expended. 

"Sac.  803. — Lending  Ceiling  and  Txsmina- 
TiON.— (a)  The  United  States  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fund  shaU  not  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  loans  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  In  excess  of  15  per  centum  of 
the  amount  specified  In  section  7  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
in  effect  on  July  1.  1973. 

•■(b)  The  Fund  shall  continue  to  exercUe 
Its  functions  In  connection  with  and  In  fur- 
therance of  Its  objectives  and  purposes  untU 
the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1977 
but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  preventing  the  Fund  from  ac- 
quiring  obligations  prior  to  such  date  which 
mature  subsequent  to  such  date  or  from 
assuming  prior  to  such  date  lUbUlty  as  ac- 
ceptor of  obligations  which  mature  subse- 
quent to  such  date  or  from  issuing  either 
prior  or  subsequent  to  such  date,  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  any 
other  purchasers,  its  obligations  which  ma- 
ture subsequent  to  such  date  or  from  con- 
tinuing as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
and  exercising  any  of  its  functions  subse- 
quent to  such  date  for  purposes  of  orderly 
liquidation,  Including  the  administration  of 
its  assets  and  the  coUection  of  any  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Fund. 

•'Sec.  804.  Reports  to  the  Congress.  The 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
semiannually  a  complete  and  detaUed  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
Export  Develoypment  Credit  Fund.  The  re- 
port shall  be  as  of  the  close  of  business  on 
June   30   and   December  31   of  each   year. 

"Sec.  805.  Administhation  or  FtrNo. The 

President  shaU  establish  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  on  the  exercise  of  the  functions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  part.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  include  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
President  of  the  Export  Import  Bank,  and 
the  head  of  the  agency  prlmarUy  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act. 

•*Sec.  806.  Provision  roR  Losses. — Ten  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  bor- 
rowed under  subsection  802(a)  shall  be  re- 
served and  may  be  used  to  cover  any  loeses 
Incurred  on  loans  extended  under  this  part 
Receipts  specified  In  section  203  of  this  Act 
may  also  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  for  In  section 
203  of  this  Act  may  also  be  paid  into  the 
United  States  Export  Development  Credit 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the 
Fund  for  any  such  losses. 

"Sec.  807.  Export-Import  Bank  Powers 
Nothing  In  this  part  shaU  be  construed  as  a 
limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes. 

•Sec  808.  PROHrsmoN  on  Loans  for  De- 
fense Articles  oh  Services.  The  authority 
conuined  In  this  part  shall  not  be  used  to 
extend  credit  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services.  This  pro- 
vision may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 614  of  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

"Sec  809.  DETmrrioN.  Effix-tive  Date, 
AND  Plan  of  Implementation. — As  used  In 
this  part,  'lowest  mcome  countries'  are  those 
countries  with  per  capiu  national  product 
of  less  th.-»n  »376  a  year  which  need  conces- 
sional foreign  exchange  financing  from  the 
United  States  or  other  International  donors 
to  finance  goods  and  services  on  terms  they 
can  reasonably  afford,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  countries  In  which  per  capiu  na- 
tional product  Is  less  than  t200  a  year." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  is  effective  July  4,  1974. 
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(c)  The  President  shall,  not  later  than 
April  16,  1974,  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  RepreaenUtlves  a  detaUed  plan  describing 
the  proposed  organizational  and  operational 
methods  for  Implemenutlon  of  the  United 
States  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  es- 
tablished by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section; 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
21.  change  the  section  number  from  "17" 
to  "16":  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "add- 
ing", strike  out  "after  V  thereof,  as  added 
by  section  16<a>"  and  insert  "at  the 
end  thereof";  on  page  26.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  1,  strike  out  "PART  VI"  and 
insert  "PART  V";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  strike  out  "Sec  901."  and  Insert 
"Sec  801.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
strike  out  "Sec.  902."  and  insert  "Sec 
802.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike 
out  "Sec  903."  and  insert  "Sec.  803.";  on 
page  27,  line  9.  after  the  word  "section", 
strike  out  "902"  and  Insert  "802";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec  904." 
and  insert  "Sec  804.";  on  page  28.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out  "parts  I 
and  VI"  and  insert  "part  I.  this  part,"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "18"  to  "17";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10.  change  the  section 
number  from  "19"  to  "18";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hne  20,  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "20"  to  "19";  on  page  29,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "21"  to  "20":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  change  the  section 
number  from  "22  "  to  "21";  and,  on  pagf 
30.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  change  the 
section  number  from  "23"  to  "22";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973". 


pouct; 


development  assistance 
ai7thorizations 


Sec.  2.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

111  In  the  chapter  heading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapttr  1 — Policy"  insert  ";  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Authorizations". 

1 2)  In  section  102,  relating  to  sUtement  of 
policy — 

(A)  Insert  "(a)  "  immediately  after  "State- 
ment OF  PoLicT. — ■•;  and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■•(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  SUtes 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  economic  progress 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the 
United  SUtes  foreign  assistance  program  in 
the  past  have  changed.  While  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  seek  Increased  co- 
operation and  mutually  ijeneficlal  relations 
with  other  nations,  our  relations  with  the 
less  developed  countries  must  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  new  realities.  In  restructuring  our 
relationships  with  these  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent should  place  appropriate  emphasis  on 
the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate Increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
Industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  In  as- 
sociation with  contributions  from  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  working  together  In  a 
multilateral  framework. 


•'(2)  United  Etites  asslsUnce  should  con- 
centrate in  particular  on  the  development  of 
employment-Intensive  technologies  suitable 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

••(3)  Future  United  States  bllaUral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  critical 
problems  in  those  functional  sectors  which 
affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
In  the  developing  countries:  food  produc- 
tion; rural  development  and  nutrition;  popu- 
lation planning  and  health;  and  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development. 

••(4 1  United  States  cooperation  In  de- 
velopment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  through  the  private 
sector.  Including  those  public  service  Institu- 
tions which  already  have  ties  In  the  develop- 
ing areas,  such  as  educational  institutions, 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  voluntary 
agendas. 

•'(5)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  adminis- 
tered In  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

■•(61  United  SUtes  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  improve  the  lives  of 
the  fKJorest  of  their  people  and  their  capacity 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

"(7)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
United  States  development-related  activities. 
The  head  of  that  agency  should  advise  the 
President  on  all  United  States  action  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  less-developed 
countries,  and  should  keep  the  Congress  In- 
formed on  the  major  aspects  of  United  SUtes 
Interests  in  the  progress  of  those  countries." 

(3;  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  Sections: 

"Sec.  103.  Food  and  NtrnimoN. — In  order 
to  alleviate  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  poor 
people,  enhancing  their  capacity  for  self- 
help,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment, and  nutrition.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes. 
8282.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  which  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

"Sec  104.  PoPDLATioN  Planning  and 
Health. — In  order  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities and  motivation  for  family  planning, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help 
provide  health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $141,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untu  expended. 

"Sec.  105.  Education  and  Human 
RESouacEs  DEVELOPMENT.^In  Order  to  re- 
duce Illiteracy,  to  extend  basic  education 
and  to  Increase  manpower  training  In  skills 
related  to  development,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  edu- 
cation, public  administration,  and  human 
resource  development.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes.  $94.- 


000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  106.  Selected  Development  Prob- 
lems.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assisUnce  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  In  fields 
such  as  transportation,  power,  industry, 
urban  development,  and  export  development. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  $47,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"Sec  107.  Selected  Countries  and  Org.^- 
NizATioNs. — The  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  asstsunce  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  in  support  of 
the  general  economy  of  recipient  countries  or 
for  development  programs  conducted  by  pri- 
vate or  International  organizations.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  $28.000.(X)0  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

•Sec.  108.  Appucation  of  Existing  Provi- 
sions.— Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  titles  I,  II,  VI,  or  X  of  chapter  2 
of  this  part,  and  nothing  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  make  inapplicable  the  re- 
strictions, criteria,  authorities,  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act  in  accordance 
with  which  asslsUnce  furnished  under  this 
chapter  would  otherwise  have  been  provided. 

"Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing section  108  of  this  Act.  whenever 
the  President  determines  It  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred  to.  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  toUl  In  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  25  jjer 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision.  The  provisions  of 
sections  610(a)  and  614(a)  of  thU  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  110.  Sharing  of  Costs. — No  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  a  country  under  sections 
103-107  of  this  Act  until  the  country  pro- 
vides assurances  to  the  President,  and  the 
President  Is  satisfied,  that  such  country  will 
provide  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  costs 
in  any  fiscal  year  of  the  entire  program,  proj- 
ect, or  activity  with  respect  to  which  such 
assistance  Is  to  be  furnished,  except  that 
such  cosu  borne  by  such  country  may  be 
provided  on  an  'in-kind'  basis. 

"Sec.  ill.  Use  of  Receipts. — Not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  receipts  made  available  un- 
der section  203  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  any  one  of  sections  103-107  of 
this  Act  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  112.  Limitation  on  Grants. — Not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  funds  appropriated  each  vear  under 
sections  103-107  of  this  Act  ahaJl  be  used 
for  making  granU. 

"Sec  113.  Development  and  Use  of  Co- 
operatives.— In  order  to  strengthen  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  in 
their  country's  development,  not  less  than 
$20,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  avail- 
able during  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
only  for  assistance  In  the  de\-elopment  of 
cooperatives  In  the  less  developed  countries 
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which  will  enabl*  and  encourage  greater 
numbers  of  the  poor  to  help  themselves  to- 
ward a  better  life. 

'•SBC.      114.     MXTLTTLATnUl,     APPKOACHXS     TO 

Devxlopmsnt. — Greater    efforts    should     be 
made  to  promote  and  support  sound  multi- 
lateral  approaches    to    the   development   of 
foreign   countries.   Therefore,   the   Secretary 
of  State  shall  undertake  consultations  with 
mxiltllateral    organizations    (Including    the 
United  Nations)    for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining ( 1 )  how  soon  and  which  such  multi- 
lateral organizations  would  be  able  to  ad- 
minister foreign  assistance  funds  transferred 
to  them  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  for  the 
development   of   foreign    countries.    (2)    the 
kinds  of  such  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties which  those  organizations  are  able  and 
wUl  be  able  to  administer,  (3)  likely  methods 
for   the   administration   of  those  programs, 
projects   and  activities,  and  (4)   the  expec- 
tation  of  increased   contributions   by  other 
countries    to   such    organizations    for    those 
programs,  projects,  and  activities.  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
report    to    the    President    and    the    Congress 
with  respect  to  his  consultations.  Including 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"Sec.  115  PROHiBmNo  Pouce  Trainino. — 
No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police  training 
or  related  program  for  a  foreign  country." 

DE\XLOPMrNT     LOAN     FtrND 

Skc.  3  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  for  loans  under  title  VI  and  for 
the  purposes  of  section  232"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  making  loans 
under  chapter  1  of  this  part". 

AMKBICAN   SCHOOLS  AND   HOSPrTALS  ABROAD 

Sec.  4.  Section  214  of  the  Foreign  AssUt- 
ance  Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  se- 
tlon  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  $19.- 
-000.000.  which  amount  Is  authorized  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  avaUable  for  such  purposes  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  $6  500,000  In  foreign  "cur- 
rencies which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  termination  of 
thirty  days  after  the  convening  of  the  sec- 
ond regular  session  of  the  Ninety-third 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  for  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  Department  of  State  authori- 
zation leguiatlon.  such  recommendations  as 
he  considers  desirable  for  assistance  to 
schools,  libraries,  and  hoepltal  centers  for 
medical  education  and  research  outside  the 
United  States,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  SUtes  citizens  and  serving  as  study 
and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States  " 

HOtrsiNG     CtJAKAJmZS 

Sec  5  Title  11  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  AsslaUnce  Act  of  1961  is  amend- 
ed aa  follows; 

(1)  In  section  221,  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guarantees,  strike  out  "MOS.OOO.OOO " 
and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "•349.900,000". 

(3)  In  iectlon  223(1).  reUtlng  to  general 
proTlalona.  itrlke  out  "June  30,  1974"  and 
truert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1975". 


October  1,  1973 


October  i,  1973 
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AixiANCx  roa  nocuxaa 
Sec.  6.  Section  252(b)   of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  $900,000  for  grants  to  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  Inc." 

PROCKAMS    BELATINO    TO    POPtHJlTION 
GROWTH 

Sec.  7.  Section  292  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorization, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1972  and  1973" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974  and  1975". 

IKTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorization.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
$138,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973* 
$138,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
$120,000,000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  (2) .  relating  to  Indus 
Basin  development  grants,  strike  out  "for  use 
In  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $15,000,000.  and  for  use 
In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  $14,000,000". 

CONTINGENCT    rOND 

Sec.  9,  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
Blstance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  not  to  exceed  $23,500,000". 

INTEHNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Sec.  10.  Section  4«a  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$42,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  which  amout  U"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $30,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  which  amounts  are". 

PROHmmoNS  AGAINST  rUKNlSHlNC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  11.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  other 
provision  of  thU  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  subsection."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  waived  with  respect  to  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  that  such  a  waiver  Is  Important  to 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Such  certification  shaU  be  reported  imme- 
diately to  Congress." 

employment   or   personnel 

Sec.  12.  Section  625  of  the  Foreign  AasUt- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  personnel  who  serve  In 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  of  this  Act  shall  become  par- 
ticipants In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System: 

"(A)  persons  serving  under  unlimited  ap- 
pointments In  employment  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  this  section  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice staff  officers  and  employees:  and 

"(B)  a  person  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  if  (i)  such  person  shall 
have  served  previously  under  an  unlimited 
appointment  pursuant  to  such  subsection 
(d)(2)  or  a  comparable  provision  of  prede- 
cessor legislation  to  this  Act,  and  (U)  follow- 
ing service  specified  In  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph,  such   person   shall    have   served 
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continuously  with  such  agency  or  Its  pred- 
ecessor agencies  only  in  positions  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  sections  624(6) 
and  631(b)  or  comparable  provisions  of  pred- 
ecessor legislation  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  852 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed. Thereafter,  compulsory  contributions  will 
be  made  with  respect  to  each  such  participat- 
ing officer  or  employee  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  811  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  636  and  title 
VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  shaU  apply  to  participation  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  by  any  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(4)  If  an  officer  who  becomes  a  participant 
In  the  Foreign  Service  Retj'ement  and  Dls- 
abUlty  System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  Is  appoUit^xl  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a  position  la 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.  any  United  States  delegation  or  mis- 
sion to  any  International  organization,  in 
any  International  commission,  or  in  any  in- 
ternational body,  such  officer  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment, lose  his  status  as  a  participant  in  the 
system. 

"(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  disability  System  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
mandatorily  retired  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  he  reaches  age  seventy,  or 
iB)  earlier  if.  during  the  third  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  siibsectlon.  he  attains 
age  sixty-four  or  If  he  U  over  age  sUty-four; 
during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty-three; 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two:  during 
the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one:  and  there- 
after at  the  end  of  tie  month  In  which  he 
reaches  age  sixty.  However,  no  participant 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under  this  para- 
graph while  serving  In  a  position  to  which 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  par- 
ticipant who  completes  a  period  of  author- 
ized service  after  reaching  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  specified  Ir  this  paragraph 
shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  such  service  Is  completed. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participants  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who.  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requirements  for  participation  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec'- 
tlon  may  elect  to  become  a  participant  heiore 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection.  Such 
officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  participant 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  his  application  for  earlier 
participation.  Any  officer  or  employee  who 
be-om»s  a  participant  In  the  system  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, who  Is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  may  retire 
volunUrlly  at  any  time  before  mandatory 
retirement  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section and  receive  retirement  benefits  under 
section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sepa- 
rated for  cause  while  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System   pursuant   to   this   subaectlon,   shall 


be  entitled  to  benefits  In  accordance  with 
section  637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1948,  h£  amended.  The  provisions 
of  subsection  (e)  of  this  s  ctlon  shall  apply 
to  participants  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended." 

ADMINiaTRaTIVE   EXPENSES 

S«c.  13.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tions, is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $60,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  $60,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976.  $49,000,000". 

PKACX    CORPS    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14.  Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Peace  Corps  Assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Exclusions". 

COORDINATION 

SECM5.  Chapter  2  of  part  UI  of  the  Foreign 
A.ssisiance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

Sec.  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  and  programs  which 
afTect  United  States  Interests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  low-Income  countries.  To  that  end, 
the  President  shall  esUbllsh  a  Development 
Coordination  Committee  which  shall  advise 
him  and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  coordi- 
nation of  United  States  policies  and  programs 
affecting  the  development  of  the  developing 
countries.  Including  programs  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  development  assistance.  The 
Committee  shall  Include  the  head  of  the 
agency  prlmarUy  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  of  thU  Act,  who  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man: the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State:  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury:  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs,  Department  of  Agriculture:  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Business,  Department  of  Commerce; 
the  President,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States:  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation:  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  Ex- 
erutive  Office  of  the  President;  and  the  Ex- 
e  utive  Director.  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

•(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  Umted  States 
Government  In  each  country,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission,  and  the  President  shall 
keep  the  Congress  advised  of  hU  actions  un- 
der this  subsection. 

ic)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  requested  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  appropriate  committee  thereof, 
o:i  United  States  actions  affecting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  low-Income  countries." 
POSTWAR     RELnr    and     RrcoNsraucnoN    in 

SOtrrH    VTETNAM.    CAMBODIA,    AND    LAOS 

Sec.  16.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

•PART  V— POSTWAR  RELIEF  AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION IN  SOUTH  VIETTNAM  CAM- 
BODIA, AND  LAOS 

Sec  801.  General  Ai'thorttt.— The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  including  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  refugees,  civilian 
war  casualties,  and  other  persons  disadvan- 


taged by  hostilities  or  conditions  related  to 
those  hostilities  In  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 

"Sec  802.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposea.  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  ex- 
ceed $376,000,000,  which  amoimt  Is  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec  803.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese Children.— (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  Inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  (l)  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  traUUng 
related  to  these  programs,  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese 
children,  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam or  conditions  related  to  those  hostili- 
ties, and  (2)  for  the  adoption  by  United 
States  citizens  of  South  Vietnamese  chUdren, 
who  are  orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose 
parents  or  sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  Irrevocably  relinquished  all  par- 
ental rights. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  therefore  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  802  of  thU  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  $7,500,000  shaU  be  avaUable  untu  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection  (a) .  Not  more  than 
10  per  centimi  of  the  fimds  made  available 
to  carry  out  such  subsection  (a)  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  referred  to  In  clause 
(2)  of  such  subsection.  Assistance  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  referred  to  In  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  furnished,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  under  the  auspices  of  and 
by  International  agencies  or  United  States  or 
South  Vietnamese  voluntary  agencies. 

"Sec.  804.  Construction  WrrH  Other 
Laws. — All  references  to  part  I  of  this  Act, 
whether  heretobefore  or  hereafter  enacted, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  this 
part  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided. 
The  authorities  available  to  administer  part 
I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  administer 
programs  authorized  In  this  part.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  656(c)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1974  under  part  I,  this 
part  and  section  637  of  this  Act." 

termination  or  indochina  war 
Sec.  17.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  thU  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  to  finance  zmutary  or  paramilitary 
operations  by  the  United  SUtes  In  or  over 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

limitation  on  use  or  ruNos 
Sec.  18.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be 
made  avaUable  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  mUltary  or  para- 
military operations  by  foreign  forces  m  Laos, 
Cambodia,  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam! 
or  ThaUand  unless  (1)  such  operations  are 
conducted  by  the  forces  of  the  government 
receiving  such  funds  within  the  borders  of 
that  country,  or  (2)  speclflcaUy  authorized 
by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

west  atrican  famines 
Sec.  19.  In  regard  to  the  famine  In  West 
Africa,  the  President  shall  consult  with  In- 
ternational relief  organizations  and  other 
experts  to  find  the  best  way  to  forestall 
future  famine  conditions  In  West  Africa,  and 
he  shall  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble on  solutions  to  this  problem  of  famine 
and  further  propose  how  any  of  these  solu- 
tions may  be  carried  out  by  multUateral 
organizations. 

poLrricAL  nisoNns 
Sec  20.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  deny  any  economic  or 


mUltary  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
foreign  country  which  practices  the  Intern- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  that  country's  citi- 
zens for  political  purposes. 
termination  or  assistance  in  indochina 

Sec  21.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Agreements  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  In  Vietnam,  and  protocols 
thereto,  signed  In  ParU.  France,  on  January 
27.  1973,  wlU  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  parties  to  such  agreements  and  pro- 
tocoU  carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  those  agreements  and  protocoU  It 
Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  furnish  economic 
or  mUltary  assistance  to  any  such  party  or 
make  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  party,  unless  that 
party  agrees  to  comply,  and  does  comply. 
with  those  agreements  and  protocols 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  which  Is  adminUtered  and  dis- 
trlbuted.  under  International  auspices  or  by 
United  States  voluntary  agencies,  directly  to 
persons  and  not  through  any  government. 
access  to  information 

♦vfJ?^-  P  <*>  ^^^  ^^  expiration  of  any 
thlrty-flve-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  the  Committee  on  Forel^  Relations  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tlonal  Development,  the  United  Stetes  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Agency  ACTION 
or  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora-' 
tlon  a  written  request  that  It  be  furnished 
any  document,  paper,  communication,  audit 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report  o^ 
other  material  m  its  custody  or  conu-ol  re- 
lating to  such  department,  agency.'V  corpo- 
ration   none  of  the  funds  made  avaUable^ 

ch^n  ^P*^?*"^'  ^'''^^y-  o*-  corporation, 
shall  be  obligated  unless  and  untU  there 
has  been  furnished  to  the  committee  maklna 
the  request  the  document,  paper,  communl- 
cation,  audit,  review.  flndlng,^ommenda- 
tlon,  report,  or  other  material  so  requested 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection   (a)   of 

^n  T}1°^  f^^  "°'^  *PP'y  ^  »°y  communi- 
cation that  U  directed  by  the  President  to  a 
particular  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
department,  agency,  or  corporation  or  to  any 
commumcatlon  that  is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President 

(c)  Subectlon  634(c)    of  the  Foreign  As- 

'^^nd'^-"  °'  '^'    ^^^  ^■^■'=-  =»^<->>    »» 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(l)";  and 

(2)  by  straing  out  aU  after  the  phrase 
so  requested"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

ofT,.  ^'^.^^^  ^oUowlng:  "The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  is  directed  by  ^e  Pr^ld^t 
to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  the 
united  SUtes  Government  or  toTnv  com! 
munlcatlon  that  is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debat*  on  this  biU  is  limited  to  3 
hours  to  be  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees,  w-ith  time  on  any 
amendment  limited  to  1  hour,  and  30 
minutes  on  anj-  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
mj-  staff.  Tom  Daschle  be  allowed  the 
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privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  understands  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  control  the  minority 
time. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
in  charge  of  the  time  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  distingmshed  ma- 
jority leader  yielded  his  time. 

Mr.  HLT^PHREY.  I  wish  to  make  an 
opening  statement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAJFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Miss  Eleanor  Parker 
of  mi'  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this  bUl. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dan 
Spiegel,  of  my  staff,  and  NorvHl  Jones, 
Robert  Dockery,  and  John  Hitch,  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  2335. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  under  the  time  limitation,  I 
might  be  allowed  to  make  my  statement 
in  reference  to  the  bill,  and  then  we  will 
proceed,  as  best  we  can.  with  the  amend- 
ments, in  the  hope  of  trying  to  facihtate 
action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  begins  its 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  at  a  critical  moment  in  America's 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  just  terminated  our  involve- 
ment in  a  decade  of  tragic  war  which 
has  diverted  our  resources  from  urgent 
domestic  needs,  embittered  many  of  oiir 
people  and  brought  untold  sorrow  and 
suffering  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  families. 

We  are  at  last  embarking  on  policies 
of  genuine  detente  and  arms  limitations 
which  may  reduce  the  horrible  threat 
of  nuclear  destruction  which  has  cast  a 
pall  over  great  power  relationships  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  great  enemies  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  devastated  by  Nazism  are  now 
economic  superpowers  competing  with  us 
at  every  occasion  and  at  every  spot  on 
the  globe  including  our  own  territory. 

The  gap  between  the  few  rich  nations 
and  the  more  than  100  ix)or  nations  is 
widening  every  year.  Despite  more  than 
two  decades  of  development  and  foreign 


aid,  illiteracy  is  increasing  rapidly,  half 
the  world  still  goes  to  bed  hungry,  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  babies  die  before 
age  1  and  the  population  explosion  of 
the  1950's  has  become  the  unemplojonent 
explosion  of  the  1970's. 

At  home  we  are  experiencing  severe 
economic  difficulties :  Excessive  inflation, 
pe/sistent  unemployment,  sky-high  in- 
terest rates,  soaring  food  prices,  and  a 
growing  energy  crisis.  These  ills  were 
once  thought  to  be  the  economic  mis- 
fortunes only  visited  upon  small  foreign 
countries.  We  were  supposedly  immime 
from  these  problems. 

The  postwar  world  as  many  of  us  knew 
it  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  exists  no 
longer.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  Is  a 
mood  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  as 
we  consider  what  America's  world  role 
should  be. 

However,  it  was  with  the  firm  belief 
that  the  Congress  should  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  foreign  affairs  and  specifi- 
cally in  fashioning  America's  relations 
with  the  developing  world  that  16  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  wrote 
the  President  in  April  1973  urging  that — 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  for- 
eign aid  as  It  has  been  conceived  and  admin- 
istered In  the  past. 

When  the  administration  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  from  the  House  and 
submitted  foreign  assistance  legislation 
substantially  unchanged  from  years  past, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  members  worked  to- 
gether and  introduced  new  legislation. 

The  measure  we  begin  considering  to- 
day— the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
(S.  2335  > — is  the  Senate  version  of  the 
new  foreign  aid  initiative  first  introduced 
by  the  bipartisan  coalition  of  House 
members  led  by  Congressmen  Phaser  and 
Zablocki.  I  introduced  the  House  version 
of  the  legislation  in  the  Senate  with  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont,  Senator  George  Adcen. 
Senator  Aiken  and  I  have  collaborated 
many  times  in  the  past  on  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation.  Our  renewed  collab- 
oration was  a  reflection  of  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  this  new  initiative. 

Despite  numerous  successes  In  the  var- 
ious economic  assistance  programs  over 
the  years,  despite  the  enthusiasm  of  com- 
mitment which  began  under  President 
Truman  with  Point  Four,  the  enormity 
of  the  task  combined  with  the  relatively 
limited  resources  has  not  always  pro- 
duced the  results  we  desired.  At  first  it 
seemed  so  simple.  The  mission  was  cleas. 
The  technologically  advanced  nations 
should  help  the  less  developed  countries 
rise  out  of  the  poverty  and  apathy  of 
centuries  with  a  massive  commitment  of 
capital  and  human  talent. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  seen  economic 
growth  rates  surge  after  two  decades  of 
development.  In  the  poor  countries  GNP 
has  been  rising  at  double  the  rate  of  the 
19th  century  West. 

However,  behind  impressive  growth 
rates  remain  nearly  a  billion  people 
whose  lives  remain  virtually  untouched 
by  economic  gains.  Past  aid  efforts  have 
stimulated  growth  without  affecting  the 
lives  of  people  who  live  in  desperate 
poverty. 

Economic  growth  has  too  often  meant 
greater  economic  security  for  those  who 


already  possessed  it.  The  poor  of  the 
developing  world  who  lives  in  the  urban 
slums  or  the  isolated  villages  have  been 
left  behind  by  the  development  process 
or  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  meager 
gains  trickling  down  from  above.  The 
poor  of  the  developing  world  who  live  on 
the  margin  of  city  and  farm  are  totally 
shut  out  from  the  four  elements  of  a 
modem  economic  system:  The  means  of 
production,  the  financial  system,  the 
market,  and  technical  knowledge  based 
on  education.  As  far  as  society  and 
politics  are  concerned,  the  poor  are 
unheeded  and  imheard.  And  each  year 
this  situation  grows  worse.  Today  these 
poor  excluded  from  development  gains 
may  number  close  to  a  billion.  By  1990, 
if  nothing  is  done,  they  will  nimiber  2 
billion.  As  World  Bank  President  Robert 
McNamara  stated : 

Can  we  Imagine  any  human  order  sur- 
viving with  so  gross  a  mass  of  misery  piling 
up  at  Its  base? 

The  poor  nations,  the  foreign  aid 
agencies  and  academicians  around  the 
world  are  increasingly  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  massive  problems  of  em- 
ployment, poverty,  and  income  distribu- 
tion; illiteracy  and  the  tragically  and 
uimecessarily  high  infant  mortality 
rates;  social  and  political  instability. 
What  we  are  now  learning  is  that  If  the 
poorest  majority  can  participate  in  de- 
velopment by  having  productive  work 
and  access  to  basic  education,  health 
care  and  adequate  diets,  then  increased 
growth  and  social  justice  can  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  prospect  for  a  stable 
international  order  is  enhanced. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
recognizes  that  we  are  very  possibly  wit- 
nessing the  end  of  the  period  In  which 
poor  nations  simply  Import  machine- 
oriented  production  techniques  from  the 
West — big  assembly  line  factories  and 
large  farm,  mechanized  agriculture. 
These  methods  can  increase  production. 
Unfortunately,  Western  techniques  do 
not  create  enough  jobs. 

Jobs  are  the  overwhelming  need  of  the 
developing  world.  In  many  low-income 
countries  the  combination  of  unemplov- 
ment  and  underemployment  is  already 
as  serious  as  imemplojTnent  in  the  West 
during  the  1930's.  Each  year  the  situa- 
tion worsens  a  little  because  jobs  are  not 
being  created  near  fast  enough  to  employ 
the  burgeoning  labor  force. 

The  overreaching  emphasis  of  a  new 
American  strategy  of  development  which 
will  begin  to  deal  with  these  unsolved 
problems  is  the  development  of  policies 
and  practices  which  will  foster  hope 
among  the  PKwr  in  the  poorest  nations. 
As  James  P.  Grant,  president  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  has  wTit- 
ten: 

Fortunately,  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
poUcles  designed  to  raise  the  Income  of  the 
poorest  half  of  the  population  by  Increas- 
ing their  ability  to  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment process  can  actually  accelerate, 
not    hinder   economic   growth. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  h&s 
reported  a  bill  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  3  which  authorizes  $1,234,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  for  bilateral,  economic  assistance, 
focused  directly  upon  the  development 
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needs  of  the  poor.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  amount  Is  the  smaU- 
est  sum  authorized  for  foreign  ecoi.omlc 
assistance  in  the  27 -year  history  of  the 
program.  It  represents  a  decrease  of  11.5 
percent  from  fiscal  yesu-  1973,  it  is  24 
percent  below  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  23  percent  below  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

Might  I  add  that  this  does  not  include 
the  erosion  that  comes  from  inflation. 
So  we  can  add  to  that  another  6-percent 
reduction  because  of  inflation.  So  we 
have  before  us  this  year  a  bill  which  Is 
the  smallest  or  the  most  modest  bill  in 
27  years  of  foreign  assistance. 

In  order  to  apply  the  new  ideas  on 
development  effectively,  S.  2335  has  been 
organized  into  sectors — sections  103  to 
107.  Funds  are  thus  authorized  for  de- 
velopment loans  and  development  grants 
along  the  functional  sectors  which  di- 
rectly affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  developing  countries: 
The  sum  of  $282  million  in  section  103 
for  agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
nutrition. 

The  sum  of  $141  million  in  section  104 
for  population  planning  and  heaith. 

The  sum  of  $94  million  in  section  105 
for  education,  public  administration,  and 
hiunan  resource  development. 

The  sum  of  $47  million  in  section  106 
to  help  solve  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment problems  in  fields  such  as  trans- 
portation and  power,  industry,  and  lu-- 
ban  development. 

The  sum  of  $28  million  in  section  107 
to  support  the  general  economy  of  se- 
'ected  countrifs  primarily  through  pro- 
gram lending. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  approach.  AID 
will  be  forced  to  redesign  many  Individ- 
ual projects  in  the  field  as  well  as  con- 
centrate efforts  in  new  aresis.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  careful  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  new 
approaches  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  by  specifically  estab- 
hshing  guidelines  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  new  effort.  I  believe  it 
important  to  restate  the  basic  criteria  in 
the  legislation: 

First.  Bilateral  development  aid  should 
concentrate  increasingly  on  sharing 
American  technical  expertise,  farm 
commodities,  and  industrial  goods  to 
meet  critical  development  problems,  and 
les<;  on  large-scale  capital  transfers, 
which  when  made  should  be  in  asso- 
ciation with  contributions  from  other 
industrialized  countries  working  together 
in  a  multilateral  framework. 

Second.  U.S.  assistance  should  con- 
centrate on  the  development  of  labor- 
intensive  technologies  suitable  to  the 
less-developed  countries. 

Third.  Future  U.S.  bilateral  support 
for  development  should  focus  on  critical 
problems  in  those  functional  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  developing  countries: 
Food  production,  rural  development  and 
nutrition;  population  plarmlng  and 
health;  education,  public  administration, 
and  human  resource  development. 

Fourth.  U.S.  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  through  the  private 
sector.  Including  those  pubUc  service  In- 
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siitutlons  which  already  have  ties  in  the 
developing  areas,  such  as  educational  In- 
stitutions, cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
and  voluntary  agencies. 

Fifth.  Development  planning  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  sovereign 
coimtry.  U.S.  assistance  should  be  ad- 
ministered In  a  collaborative  style  to 
support  the  development  goals  chosen  by 
each  country  receiving  assistance. 

Sixth.  U.S.  bilateral  development  as- 
sistance should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  gov- 
ernmenLs  which  directly  improve  the 
lives  of  the  poorest  of  their  people  and 
their  capacity  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  coimtries. 

Seventh.  Under  the  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
U.S.  development-related  activiUes.  The 
administrator  of  the  Agency  is  to  advise 
the  President  on  all  U.S.  actions  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  and  shall  keep  the  Con- 
gress informed  on  the  major  aspects  of 
US.  interests  in  the  progress  of  those 
coimtries. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  be  a  panacea  for  the 
poor  nations — it  cannot  possibly  solve  all 
of  the  world's  development  problems. 
But  it  makes  an  important  start  In  what 
I  beUeve  to  be  the  right  direction. 

It  is  important  to  go  into  detail  con- 
cerning some  of  the  new  development 
loan  and  grant  sectors  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  problems  and  how  the  au- 
thorized funds  will  be  used. 

The  largest  authorization  in  these  new 
sectors  comes  under  the  category  of 
'Food,  Rural  Development  and  Nutri- 
tion." 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  production  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food,  the  distribution  of 
expensive  protein  to  the  poor  to  meet 
basic  nutritional  needs  and  the  improve- 
ment of  life  in  rural  areas  remain  the 
greatest  unsolved  problems. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
these  developing  countries  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  population  Uves  in  villages  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  AID  program  before  us  now  is  to  help 
these  people.  It  is  not  a  program  for  more 
steel  plants,  cement  factories,  or  super- 
highways. Those  are  matters  that  can 
very  well  be  taken  care  of  by  the  national 
banking  Institutions. 

The  United  States  effort  is  directed  in 
S.  2335  primarily  toward  helping  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  meet  with  their  prob- 
lems in  the  rural  areas  of  the  developing 
countries  and  helping  those  poor  in  those 
areas  at  least  to  have  a  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence for  their  own  needs. 

Indeed,  our  own  prosperity  and  way  of 
life  Is  directly  related  to  our  ability  to 
assist  poor  nations  in  meeting  these 
challenges. 

We  must  not  forget  that  virtually  all 
the  poor  countries  are  predominantl.v 
rural.  The  agricultural  sector  determines 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  people,  provides  employment 
for  two-thirds  of  the  population,  gen- 
erates a  third  of  the  national  income  and 
accounts  for  a  substantial  portion  of  all 
foreign  exchange  Income. 


Over  the  past  decade,  total  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  coimtries  has 
increased  about  35  percent.  But  this  sub- 
stantial accomplishment  is  almost  wiped 
out  by  population  increases.  Many  pop- 
ulations in  poor  nations  double  every  24 
years.  Per  capita  food  production  Is  now 
only  very  slightly  higher  than  a  decade 

h.,^^J""^'^^''*°"*  ^^^  balance  among 
o^^l^  of  millions  of  persons  ca5 
create  severe  hardship  when  there  is  even 
a  slight  shortfaU  In  production  caused  by 
drought,   flood,   crop  disease,   or   other 

fi^^'lr  f  ^  ,^'^  "°^  witnessing  The 
4«h^f  ^K^"^  °^  ^  '^^""K^t  m  the  African 
fv  dirTnf  tn'^'^l!!"'  *^°  "^^^  marglnal- 
L^!r^  ^^^  ^^  °^  yea«  now  face 
starvation  a*  a  result  of  a  4-year  drought 

dr^M^n"?,  '■^=P°^e  ^  the  Sahellan 
♦  u^M  foUows  a  pattern  of  assistance 
established  after  Worid  War  n  aST  il 
crS' w^h"'  "^\7"«"t  woridwidTfood 
of^„S^^  ^^"t  ^^^^^  ^^^^  quantities 
of   grain   sorghums   to   West   Africa   to 

hl«  ^'"f^*^^^  ""^^  starvation  S  w? 
have  shared  our  food  resources  with 
otoer  nations  in  need  many  times  in  the 

However,  growing  demand  at  home 
combined  with  foreign  demand  rising  oSt 

JJ^T^'  ^^""T'  '"  ^^  industrl  JlLd 
world  has  created  severe  shortages  of 

T^^rT"^^^}'  ^  °^^^  t^«  food  nee£ 
of  the  poor  nations.  Purchases  of  Public 
Law  480  commodities  have  now  been  siS- 

me  ^^iV%^^.^^  Questionable  wSS^r 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  meet 
s«hi,°°*^  demands  of  the  West  African 
Sahel  or  any  other  marginal  area  suffer- 
ing a  natural  disaster 

miii°  r°'  ^^"^^'^  ^^  Phenomenon  is 
merely  temporary.  In  the  past  our  Na- 
tion has  been  fortunate  enough  to  pLs^ 
two  important  food  reserves  ■  one^^ 
lo^  ^i^^""  reser%'es.  the  other  in  the 
form  of  Idle  cropland.  Grain  reserves 
have  now  dwindled  to  their  lowest  point 
m  20  years.  And  all  of  the  Idle  crop 
acreage  has  been  placed  back  into  pro- 
duction this  year.  In  light  of  growing 
demand,  the  prospect  for  a  severe  food 
crisis  will  loom  large  on  the  horizon 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress stUl  senses  what  this  means 

I  have  put  most  of  my  time  In  the 
past  year  on  the  matter  of  protecting 
those  areas  where  I  feel  as  a  result  of 
my  many  years  of  study  and  legislative 
activity  I  know  what  the  situation  is 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before  on 
the  floor  and  have  placed  arUcles  on  this 
subject  in  the  Record,  the  world  faces 
the  possibility  of  disaster  because  of  the 
shortage  of  food  and  fuel.  We  must  never 
judge  the  food  situation  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  the  basis  of  the  supp'ies 
available  to  our  people  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  can  simplv  say  that  the  worid  food 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  world 
population.  There  seems  to  be  an~ever- 
tightening  supply  situation  despite  what 
maj-  be  a  temporar>-  source  of  relief  from 
other  nations.  For  example,  this  year  it 
is  now  understood,  or  at  least  the  re- 
ports thus  far  would  so  indicate,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  wiU  have  a  record  crop 
However,  having  said  that,  the  rice 
shortage  In  Asia  Is  criUcal.  The  drought 
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in  West  Africa  is  almost  totally  devastat- 
ing. Countries  like  Palcistan  and  India 
have  problems  that  are  unbelievably  de- 
manding and  large.  There  Is  a  food 
shortage. 

When  that  food  shortage  becomes  too 
evident,  when  the  pressures  become  too 
heavy,  it  will  affect  the  entire  economic 
base,  not  only  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries but  of  the  developed  or  indus- 
trialized nations.  Food  is  a  commodity 
that  you  cannot  get  along  without.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  must  item.  You  must 
have  it.  You  can  get  along  without  some 
other  things,  but  not  in  the  instance  of 
food. 

This  bill  before  us  has  its  emphasis 
upon  the  basics  of  human  survival — the 
production  of  food,  the  development  of 
the  rural  areas,  nutrition,  family  plan- 
ning, public  health,  and  education.  That 
is  what  this  money  goes  for. 

I  say  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  a  great  stake  in  it,  because  out  of  the 
misery  of  starvation  are  bom  world 
trouble  and  world  tension.  Out  of  the 
shortage  of  food  supply  will  come  total 
disintegration  of  economies.  We  cannot 
permit  that  to  happen,  if  we  can  prevent 
it. 

Rapidly  rising  food  prices  here  at  home 
have  forced  all  of  us  to  recognize  the  link 
between  our  food  supplies  and  worldwide 
agricultural  production.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  to  reduce  the  dependency 
of  the  rural  imderdeveloped  world  on 
food  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  nations.  If  we  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  food  producing 
potential  of  the  developing  world,  we  can 
expect  higher  food  prices  at  home  and 
famine  abroad. 

We  know  that  if  fertilizer,  water  and 
other  inputs  combined  with  new  varieties 
of  wheat  and  rice  are  provided  poor  coim- 
tries  agricultural  production  can  be  in- 
creased. Increasiiijg  yield  per  acre  is  a 
tremendous  challenge.  Experts  tell  us 
that  rice  yields  per  acre  in  India  and 
Nigeria  are  still  only  one- third  of  those 
of  Japan;  com  yields  in  Thailand  and 
Brazil  are  less  than  one-third  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  food 
and  protein  in  the  nations  of  the  under- 
developed world  represents  an  untapped 
potential  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  And 
let  me  sar  once  again,  we  have  a  self- 
interest  In  this.  We  cannot  feed  the 
world.  We  do  not  have  it.  We  must  help 
them  to  feed  themselves,  or  at  least  to 
Increase  their  production. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
through  its  section  103  hopes  to  provide 
the  poor  nations  with  the  means  to  ac- 
quire the  capacity  to  feed  themselves — 
to  end  their  role  as  hungry  chent  states 
dependent  on  an  American  agricultural 
abundance  which  may  no  longer  exist.  In 
doing  thLs  we  will  have  to  recognize  that 
small-farm,  labor  Intensive  agriculture 
which  provides  jobs  for  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing labor  force  can  achieve  increased 
production. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  per  1.000  acres  of  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  is  nothing  less  than  35 
times  higher  than  in  Mexico,  where  a  few 
farmers  in  the  large-farm,  tractor-mech- 
anized commercial  sector  are  prospering 
but  the  maM  of  small  farmers  are  left 


out.  This  enormous  difference  exists  even 
though  average  farm  size  in  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  is  only  2W  acres.  The  capi- 
tal cost  of  the  Mexican  model  is  higher 
than  the  capital  cost  of  the  small  farm 
model.  Unfortunately,  the  Mexican  dual 
agricultural  economy  pattern  is  the  com- 
mon pattern  in  the  developing  world. 

What  will  the  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 103  actually  provide?  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  contemplated  activities: 

Technical  assistance  and  training  pro- 
grams for  local  and,  to  some  extent,  re- 
gional organizations  through  which  peo- 
ple can  participate  in  development,  such 
as  local  government,  cooperatives,  trade 
unions,  business,  industrial,  professional 
and  other  groups. 

Capital  costs  of  local  projects  such  as: 
farm-to-market  roads,  small-scale  land 
improvement,  electric  power,  storage,  wa- 
ter supply  and  sanitation. 

Training  programs  for  staff  of  and 
credit  for  financial  institutions,  mostly 
at  the  local  level,  such  as  private  banks, 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  small  busi- 
ness banks,  and  such. 

Training  programs  and  credit  for 
small-scale  agriculturally  related  indus- 
tries. 

Capital  cost  of  facilities  for  market 
towns  and  small  cities  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered such  as  schools,  clinics,  and  other 
community  buildings. 

Training  and  supplies  for  child-feed- 
ing, nursing  mothers  and  other  nutri- 
tional programs. 

The  level  of  funding  for  section  103 
must  be  maintained  if  activities  designed 
to  promote  food  production  in  poor  na- 
tions are  to  go  forward.  As  Mr.  Lester 
Brown,  an  expert  on  world  food  produc- 
tion, stated  in  a  recent  article: 

Concentrating  efforts  on  expanding  food 
production  in  the  poor  countries  could  re- 
duce upward  pressure  on  world  food  prices, 
create  additional  employment  In  countries 
where  continuously  rising  unemployment 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  political  stability, 
and  raise  Income  and  Improve  nutrition  for 
the  poorest  portion  of  humanity — the  people 
living  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  developing 
countries. 

A  concerted  program  of  Increasing  food 
production  and  improving  the  quality  of 
rural  Ufe  in  the  developing  world  can- 
not begin  to  succeed  without  a  means  to 
slowdown  population  Increases.  The  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1973  provides  $141 
million  in  development  loans  and  grants 
under  section  104  for  the  purpose  of 
population  planning  and  health  care. 

I  understand  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  slightly  expand 
that  fund.  I  commend  him  for  it.  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  in  committee, 
and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  light  of  the  population  facts  of  today. 

The  economic  gains  made  by  develop- 
ing countries  are  quickly  consumed  by 
burgeoning  populations.  At  present,  there 
are  no  schools  for  300  million  children 
even  though  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased by  80  percent  in  the  past  decade. 
Similar  problems  are  faced  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  employment,  health  care  and 
the  provision  of  other  social  services. 

Developing  countries  account  for  85 
percent  of  the  annual  world  population 
growth.  At  current  growth  rates  world 


population  will  increase  from  today's  3.8 
billion  to  about  6.6  billion  by  2000,  and 
will  reach  more  than  10  billion  In  the 
next  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  talking  with  our 
Ambassador  to  India  just  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Moynihan.  In  my  discussion  with 
him,  we  were  discussing  food  problems 
there,  and  I  said : 

WeU.  India,  a  country  of  over  450  mUllon, 
Is  having  a  serloua.  difficult  time,  but  they 
have  done  very  well  In  expanding  their  food 
production. 

He  said: 

Senator  Humphrey.  460  mUllon  U  no  longer 
the  figure.  Put  It  at  650  to  600  mUlion. 

And  he  said : 

In  10  years.  It  will  be  a  billion. 

That  is  the  problem  that  the  world 
faces.  We  can  pretend  that  this  Is  no  af- 
fair of  ours.  We  can  say,  "It  Is  not  in  our 
country,  why  care?"  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  live  in  what  we  call  a  global 
village.  The  world  is  one.  We  cannot  iso- 
late ourselves,  much  as  we  would  like  to. 
What  happens  in  the  Middle  East  has 
more  effect  on  the  lives  of  people  in  mj* 
part  of  the  country  than  anything  that 
happens  in  the  Middle  West. 

What  goes  on  in  this  world  is  a  vital      t 
part  of  our  total  life,  and  we  cannot 
ignore  it. 

All  I  am  saying  about  this  bill,  with  its 
very  modest  provisions,  is  that  it  repre- 
sents at  least  an  attempt  to  try  to  be 
helpful,  not  just  for  others,  but  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  self-interest  as  well  as  the  public 
interest.  In  this  way,  helping  others  to 
help  themselves  is  a  better  way  to  help 
ourselves  than  any  other  way  I  can 
think  of. 

It  is  clear  that  family  size,  poor  health, 
low  nutrition  and  poverty  are  interrel- 
ated. Making  progress  in  any  one  of  these 
areas  without  an  equal  effort  In  the  other 
will  fail  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  which 
grips  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
IXKir  people. 

Less  developed  countries  have  made 
progress  in  providing  the  means  for  and 
information  about  controlling  fertility 
and  improving  health;  but  family  plan- 
ning services  stUl  are  available  to  only 
10  to  15  percent  of  couples  of  reproduc- 
tive age. 

The  Congress  has  often  stressed  the 
need  for  active  American  participation 
in  global  efforts  to  deal  with  the  popula- 
tion problems.  Our  aid  program  has  sup- 
ported family  planning  programs  In  39 
countries,  we  have  funded  the  distribu- 
tion of  contraceptives  and  other  com- 
modities in  more  than  70  countries,  and 
we  have  supported  population  activities 
by  a  number  of  International  institu- 
tions. By  this  year,  34  countries  had  es- 
tablished national  family  planning  prac- 
tices and  programs — only  four  countries 
had  such  programs  a  decade  ago. 

The  $125  million  earmarked  for  popu- 
lation programs  will  support  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

Dissemination  of  birth  control  infor- 
mation and  commodities,  including  the 
establishment  of  networks  of  health  and 
family  planning  delivery  systems. 

Efforts    to    understand    legal,    social, 
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cultural,  and  religious  factors  which  In- 
fluence decisions  to  limit  family  size. 

A  $20  million  contribution  to  the  UN 
Fund  for  Population  Activities — wtilch  Ls 
often  more  effective  in  this  delicate  field 
than  the  United  States  can  be  on  a  bilat- 
eral t>a£is. 

Research  to  develop  new  or  improved 
birth  control  methods  better  suited  to 
conditions  in  developing  countries. 

Efforts  to  encourage  govemmraits  to 
undertake  and  strengthen  national  popu- 
latlcHi  programs. 

Development  of  institutions  for  re- 
search, training,  program  administra- 
tion, and  information  dissemination  to 
promote  populatlwi  control. 

I  t)elleve  it  important  that  we  recognize 
that  slowing  population  growth  will  re- 
quire much  more  than  access  to  birth 
control  devices.  Motivation  to  reduce 
family  size  can  only  be  increased  if  so- 
cial and  economic  conditicms  improve 
sufficiently  so  that  families  ccui  be  as- 
sured that  their  progeny  will  survive. 

This  is  one  reason  why  efforts  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  the  poor  must  be  up- 
graded. In  so  doing,  our  aid  programs 
should  be  focused  on  the  delivery  of  low- 
cost  health  care  to  rural  areas  and  en- 
couraging the  wldesperad  use  of  para- 
medics. The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  efforts  be 
made  to  combine  deUvery  of  medical  care 
and  family  planning  devices. 

Another  sector  of  8.  2335's  develop- 
ment loan  and  grant  program  is  in  the 
field  of  education,  public  administration, 
and  human  resource  development;  $94 
million  has  been  allocated  to  support  ac- 
tivities designed  to  reduce  illiteracy,  ex- 
tend bsisic  education,  and  increase  man- 
power tralnnlg  In  skills  related  to  de- 
velopment. 

The  committee  has  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  using  the  funds  In  this  section 
for  programs  which  provide  minimal, 
basic  education  rather  than  on  the  tra- 
ditional emphasis  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  Pimds  from  this  section  should 
go  to  support  vocational  education  as 
well  as  the  development  of  educational 
techniques  which  can  be  used  outside  of 
the  traditional  classrooms  so  that  greater 
numbers  of  people  can  be  reached.  Edu- 
cational programs  will  continue  to  be  di- 
rected toward  development  related  activ- 
ities In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health 
and  sanitation,  labor  and  public  admin- 
istration rather  than  on  underwriting 
the  costs  of  classrooms  and  educational 
facilities.  Because  a  large  portion  of 
American  aid  funds  for  education  went 
to  Improvement  of  higher  education,  we 
have  played  a  significant  role  In  training 
the  technical,  professional  and  adminis- 
trative manpower  of  the  developing 
world. 

Our  efforts  now  must  be  turned  to  the 
problems  of  mass  education,  of  combat- 
ting Illiteracy,  providing  basic  vocational 
skills  and  supporting  innovative  educa- 
tional activities. 

In  light  of  this  new  emphasis,  funds  in 
section  104  will  support  the  following 
activities: 

Technical  assistance  and  materials  for 
literacy  and  low  and  medium  level  skills 
training    primarily    for    farmers,    small 
producers  and  wage-paid  workers. 
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Technical  assistance  and  capital  costs 
to  Improve  the  formal  school  system 
through  better  teaching  materials, 
teacher  training,  curriculum  changes, 
educational  teciinology,  and  such. 

Technical  assistance  and  capital  costs 
to  build  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  which  these  countries  can  train  their 
own  leaders  and  teachers. 

Technical  assistance  and  training  to 
improve  the  administrative  capacity  of 
government  and  semi-public  organiza- 
tions— such  as  irrigation  associations — 
at  all  levels. 

As  we  have  learned  In  our  own  coim- 
try.  investment  in  people  is  one  of  the 
most  important  investments  to  be  made 
in  economic  development. 

In  a  recent  landmark  study  of  develop- 
ment strategies,  Mr.  Edgar  Owen  com- 
mented on  the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  education  in  the  developing  world: 

What  la  needed  in  the  (developing)  coxm- 
trles  is  a  natlonviflde  knowledge  system.  A 
part  of  such  a  system  it  the  formal  school 
structure,  which  has  been  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  "educational  development"  thua  far. 
But  people  learn  from  experience  as  weU  as 
from  textbooks.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
farmer  to  be  told  by  a  teacher  that  fertilizer 
wUl  increase  his  output.  He  must  learn  how 
to  use  particular  kinds  of  fertilizer  on  his 
own  land. 

Oixr  development  aid  must  be  struc- 
tured so  that  it  assists  people  to  manage 
their  own  situations  and  use  modem 
technology.  Millions  of  persons  have  been 
excluded  from  development  because  they 
were  not  allowed  or  able  to  participate  in 
the  educational  systems  left  intact  by 
former  colonial  powers.  To  the  degree 
that  education  can  reach  beyond  urban 
areas  and  be  relevant  to  the  immediate 
problems  facing  people  and  innovative 
in  its  techniques,  the  poor  can  begin  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  development. 

The  last  two  sections  of  the  develop- 
ment grant  and  lotm  portion  of  the  bill 
deserve  brief  comment. 

Section  106  authorizes  $47  million  to 
help  solve  critical  economic  and  social 
development  problems  in  fields  such  as 
transportation  and  power,  industry  and 
urban  development  and  export  develop- 
ment. 

These  funds  will  provide  only  limited 
assistance  to  large  projects  requiring 
great  amoimts  of  capital.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reduced  this  fund- 
ing category  substantially  because  It  be- 
lieved that  too  large  a  portion  of  our  past 
assistance  efforts  were  devoted  to  financ- 
ing large  showijlace  projects  such  as 
dams,  highways  and  factories.  The  mass 
of  people  in  developing  countries  seldom 
derived  very  many  direct  benefits  from 
these  projects.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  funds 
authorized  for  section  106  will  now  be 
used  for  local  projects  of  smaller  scale 
which  will  relate  directly  to  the  lives  of 
the  poorest  people. 

The  last  new  funding  category — sec- 
tion 107— provides  $28  million  for  lend- 
ing in  -support  of  the  general  economy  of 
selected  coxmtries  through  program  loans 
as  well  as  providing  grants  for  programs 
conducted  by  private  or  international  or- 
ganizations. 

Program  loans  are  a  means  to  provide 
developing   countries   with  foreign  ex- 


change so  that  they  can  buy  materials, 
equipment  and  other  commodities  for  use 
in  their  development  programs.  Before 
these  loans  are  made,  the  recipient  coun- 
try must  demonstrate  that  it  has  under- 
taken a  sound  development  program  for 
which  it  needs  imports.  These  program 
loans  are  generally  made  in  consultation 
with  other  donor  coimtries  and  the  World 
Bank. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment plans  to  consider  five  countries  for 
fiscal  year  1974  program  loans:  Ghana, 
India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  Sudan. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
duced the  new  funds  for  this  section  by 
more  than  half — from  $60  million  to  $28 
mlllicm. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  recite  once 
again  that  we  have  cut  deeply  into  the 
requests  that  were  made.  I  know  what 
the  attitude  of  this  body  is  and  I  think  I 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  attitude 
of  the  American  public.  We  must  make 
some  cuts,  as  I  have  said,  on  defense 
spending  and  we  must  make  some  cuts  in 
foreign  aid.  As  the  main  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  and  as  a  mover  in  the  committee,  we 
have  cut  the  bill  by  another  25  percent. 
No  other  piece  of  legislation  coming  be- 
fore Congress  had  had  that  severe  a  re- 
duction. Bo,  we  have  not  been  remiss  in 
our  responsibility  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
where  the  money  goes. 

This  piece  of  legislation,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  is  the  most  modest  request 
for  fimds  for  foreign  assistance  in  the  27 
years  of  ttiis  Government's  history  In 
that  area  of  economic  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries. 

INDOCHUfA    E»COKBT«UCTTOW 

Aside  from  the  provisions  of  S.  2335 
relating  to  development  loans  and 
grants,  the  other  major  funding  Item 
in  the  legislation  concerns  postwar  relief 
and  reconstruction  In  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Section  902  author- 
izes $376  million  for  carrying  out  this 
program  of  reconstruction,  humanitar- 
ian assistance  to  refugees,  civilian  war 
casualties,  and  other  persons  affected 
by  years  of  war. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Foreign  Relatlc«is  Committee 
reduced  this  section  by  $256  minion  from 
the  executive  branch  request  of  $632 
million. 

In  other  words,  the  President  requested 
$632  million.  Tlils  committee  authorized 
$376  million. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  that  this  figure  not  be  re- 
duced further  at  a  time  when  this  area 
Is  makinr  efforts  to  recover  economically 
and  groping  with  the  problems  of  F>olltl- 
cal  readjustment. 

I  do  not  favor  further  cuts  In  the  fund- 
ing level  provided  In  the  committee  bill. 

I  will  say  quite  candidly  that  the  levels 
are  already  what  I  believe  to  be  below 
many  of  the  demonstrated  needs. 

Whate\-er  the  sentiment  In  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Nation  concerning  the  gov- 
ernments of  Mr.  Thieu  or  Lon  Nol  In 
Cambodia  or  the  coalition  govonment  in 
Laos,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
these  countries  and  their  mnnnng  of  peo- 
ple deserve  humanitarian  assistance.  Our 
military  Involvement  in  these  countries 
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has  dramatically  affected  the  people,  the 
land,  and  their  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
American  people  would  be  as  considerate 
of  these  poor  souls  as  we  were  In  the  post- 
war period  after  World  War  II  when  we 
went  into  Germany  and  Japan  with  re- 
lief and  into  Eastern  Europe  with  relief. 
The  finest  hour  of  this  Republic,  Mr. 
President,  was  when  we  generously  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance to  a  former  enemy.  We  were 
truly  a  moral  people. 

Now  we  have  been  involved  for  over  10 
years  in  war  in  South  Vietnam,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  there  have  been  seriously 
and  adversely  affected.  We  have  some 
moral  responsibility  at  least  to  help  them 
in  the  most  essential  things  of  their  lives. 
I  realise  that  the  governments  and  coun- 
tries such  as  those  In  Indochina  are  not 
always  what  we  would  like  them  to  be 
but.  might  I  say.  this  Government  is  con- 
templatmg  loans  via  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  the  Soviet  Union  running  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

When  did  we  start  to  like  that  Gov- 
ernment? We  have  loaned  money  to 
other  governments.  More  important,  we 
hope  that  this  money  will  go  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  think  that  the  moneys  we  have 
provided  in  this  bill  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  directly  to  the  people  who 
need  help  than  it  will  In  any  other  piece 
of  legislation  calling  for  assistance  that 
we  have  passed. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  assist 
these  people  so  that  they  can  recover 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  humani- 
tarian assistance  so  badly  needed  by 
refugees,  the  elderly  and  the  very  young, 
the  sick  and  the  lame  cannot  take  place 
In  a  vacuum  of  economic  decline.  The 
program  must  be  considered  as  an  inte- 
gral whole.  Aside  from  direct  humanitar- 
ian assistance,  the  bill  provides  for  pro- 
grams which  will  prevent  the  economies 
of  these  countries  from  deteriorating  and 
reduce  their  dependence  on  outside 
sources  of  aid.  This  is  our  final  objec- 
tive— to  end  the  dependence  of  the  coim- 
trles  of  Indochina  on  the  United  States 
which  has  been  created  by  years  of  war. 
We  can  only  achieve  this  goal  If  their 
economies  begin  to  recover  and  there 
Is  normal  economic  development  which 
begins  to  affect  the  disrupted  lives  of  so 
many  people. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  let  us  go  for- 
ward with  this  program  on  humanitarian 
relief  and  rehabiliution. 
It  is  a  modest  program. 
It  \s  Important. 

It  Is  essential  after  we  have  been  so 
Involved  in  a  war  which  damaged  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  Indo- 
china. 

coNCLcsioir 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  there  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  not  vote 
for  the  measure  before  us  today.  But  let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  live  In 
a  world  where  the  most  urgent  of  our  do- 
mestic problems  cannot  be  solved  by  do- 
mestic stctions  alone. 

More  and  more  we  must  turn  to  other 
nations  or  to  international  systems  or  in- 
stitutions for  cooperation  in  solving 
what  used  to  be  purely  internal  problems. 

Not  a  single  one  of   these  items  is 
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subject  to  domestic  solution.  It  will  re- 
quire international  action,  international 
cooperation.  No  country  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  is  so  dependent  on  others  as 
we  are.  We  have  to  import  vast  amounts 
of  natural  resources.  Either  we  must  do 
that,  or  we  must  cut  back  on  our  style 
of  life  and  our  consumption  to  levels 
that  none  at  this  moment  can  contem- 
plate. In  short,  the  need  for  orderly 
function  in  the  world  depends  as  much 
on  cooperation. 

Obviously,  those  factors  apply  to  only 
a  limited  number  of  countries,  richly 
developed  in  natural  resources,  such  as 
oil.  So  our  future  may  very  well  be  de- 
pendent on  the  cooperation  of  countries 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  We  need 
their  help.  We  must  look  beyond  today; 
we  must  look  to  the  next  generation. 

This  is  true  of  narcotics  and  of  its 
corollary,  crime  in  the  street.  It  is  true 
of  the  security  of  our  airways  against 
skyjackings.  It  is  true  of  our  efforts  to 
protect  the  Earth's  environment. 

It  is  true  of  our  need  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  energy  which  is  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  threatening  our  economy.  It 
is  true  of  the  protection  of  American 
johs,  our  Investment  abroad  and  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

In  short,  the  stability  we  need  for  the 
orderly  functioning  of  the  world  depends 
as  much  on  the  cooperation  between  rich 
and  poor  nations  as  it  does  on  the  mutual 
restraint  of  the  nuclear  powers.  In  fact, 
the  detente  we  seek  will  be  useless  with- 
out an  underpinning  of  growing  stability 
In  the  developing:  world.  That  stability 
is  dependent  on  the  100-poor  nations  be- 
lieving that  there  are  sufficient  benefits 
from  cooperating  with  us  that  they  want 
vital  international  arrangements  to  work. 
The  notion  that  we  can  somehow  re- 
fuse to  help  the  people  of  these  nations 
to  solve  their  most  urgent  problems  smd 
then  exptect  their  economic  and  political 
cooperation  in  our  own  enrichment  Is 
sheer  folly.  This  notion  might  have  had 
some  validity  in  the  early  1950's — but  not 
in  the  world  we  live  in  today. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world,  frustrated 
and  bitter  over  American  indifference  to 
their  needs,  could  use  their  growing  eco- 
nomic power  as  a  lever  to  force  a  change 
of  American  policy. 

They  possess  considerable  strategic 
market  power. 

Their  dollar  holdings  allow  them  to 
exert  growing  influence  over  world 
money  markets. 

Their  ability  to  damage  our  invest- 
ments through  confiscation  Is  a  real 
possibility. 

And  a  repudiation  of  debts  Is  not  out 
of  the  question. 

In  short,  the  developing  countries  have 
enough  economic  clout  to  inflict  serious 
damage  on  the  United  States. 

The  developing  coimtries  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  individual  economic 
vulnerability  of  each  one  of  the  world's 
three  major  economic  powers — che 
United  States.  Europe,  and  Japan.  They 
are  prepared  to  exploit  economic  disputes 
for  their  own  advantage  if  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  not  based  on  con- 
structive cooperation. 

Our  economic  competitors  have  recog- 
nized this  fact  of  life.  The  Europeans  and 


the  Japanese  are  making  their  relations 
with  the  developing  world  a  high  priority 
of  their  foreign  policies.  The  Common 
Market  is  making  a  major  effort  in  Africa 
among  former  French  and  British  col- 
onies. They  have  even  begun  to  line  up 
economic  allies  in  Latin  America.  The 
Japanese  are  developing  economic  rela- 
tions with  a  similar  aggressiveness  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  the 
new  approach  to  our  relations  with  the 
developing  countries  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  S.  2335  was  devised. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state 
that  I  totally  reject  the  premise  that  by 
helping  others  we  postpone  providing  for 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  own  people. 
This  is  a  phony  argument. 
The  cost  of  this  bill  before  us  is  about 
$1.2  billion. 

It  is  less  than  the  funds  devoted  to  the 
research  and  development  phase  of  a 
single  weapons  system  such  as  the  B-l 
bomber  of  the  Trident  submarine. 

Neither  I.  nor  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, would  propose  or  support  a  pro- 
gram which  pltices  the  needs  of  others 
before  our  commitment  to  the  American 
people. 

We  have  the  resources  to  embark  on  a 
modest  and  sensible  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  world's  poor  and 
still  help  thoee  Americans  In  need.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  money.  It  is  a  question 
of  will. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  remember 
what  Adlal  Stevenson  said  concerning 
America's  role  in  the  world: 

You  cant  turn  out  almost  two-thlrda  of 
the  entlr»  world's  production  and  not  be  con- 
cerned with  cuatomera.  You  cant  be  the 
richest  man  in  town  and  not  be  concerned 
with  Insurance.  And  you  cant  be  happy  and 
free  surrounded  by  misery  and  slavery. 

These  words  spoken  26  years  ago  take 
on  special  meaning  today. 

As  we  begin  our  debate  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  I  would  Uke  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  American  people  have 
never  said  "no"  to  the  aspirations  of 
those  In  need.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  reflect  this  same  humani- 
tarian concern  as  we  consider  what  role 
our  Nation  will  play  in  improving  the 
lives  of  the  world's  poorest  majority. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  placed  on  the 
desk  of  every  Senator  today  an  analysis 
of  the  bill — a  fact  sheet.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  substance  of  the  fact 
sheet  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo.  as  follows: 

FoBEiCN  Aid  Bill  Fact  Skcet 
S.  2335.  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill,  U  based 
on  the  Congresslonally  initiated  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Humphrey,  Aiken  and 
McOee  and  has  basic  AdmlnUtratlon  and 
bipartisan  support. 

AtTTROUEATION 

The  two-year  authorization  bill  estab- 
lishes a  funding  level  of  $1,234,400,000  for 
mr  1974  and  slightly  less  for  FY  1975  The 
sum  arallable  In  FY  1974  represents  a  de- 
crease of  11.6  percent  compared  to  the 
amount  available  In  FT  1973  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  8  2335  la  24  percent  be- 
low the  Adm In tetrmt Ion's  request  and  23  per- 
cent below  the  House-passed  bUl  The  sum 
authorlawl  In  the  bUi  reported  by  the  For- 
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elgn  Relations  Committee  by  13-3  represents 
the  lowest  authorization  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic  assistance   in   the  program's   history. 

POUCT 

The  Humphrey-Alken  bUl  adds  new  sUte- 
ments  of  policy  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Due  to  changing  international  condi- 
tions, foreign  assistance  should  be  restruc- 
tured: 

1.  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poorest  people. 

2  In  bilateral  programs  concentrate  on 
snaring  technical  e]ci>ertlse  and  commodities. 

3.  Develop  employment-Intensive  tech- 
nologies. 

4.  Use  a  functional  sector  approach. 

6.  Work  through  the  private  sector  (In- 
cluding cooperatives  and  credit  unions) . 

6.  Let  the  client  country  take  the  lead  in 
planning. 

7.  Give  AID  overall  coordinating  authority 
over  development  activities,  with  guidance 
from  State. 

SPKCTTIC   rtTNDIIfO  LKVKLS 

The  bill  authorizes  new  appropriations  in 
the  following  functional  categories,  estab- 
lished by  the  Humphrey-Alken  bill  to  em- 
phasize new  aid  directions  to  the  poorest 
majority: 

1.  Pood  and  Nutrition — authorizes  (262 
million  for  FY  1074  and  1975.  (Administra- 
tion request — 1300  mUUon.) 

2.  Population  Planning  and  Health — au- 
thorizes tl4I  million  for  FY  1974  and  1975. 
Earmarks  tl25  million  for  population  pro- 
grams. (Administration  request — $160  mil- 
lion.) 

3.  Education  and  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment— authorizes  $94  mUlion  for  FY 
1974  and  1976.  (Administration  request — $115 
mmion.) 

4.  Selected  Development  Problems — aUowB 
aid  to  be  given  for  special  programs  Ui  fields 
such  as  transportation,  urban  development 
and  Industry — authorizes  $47  million  for  FY 
1974  and  1976.  (Administration  request — $93 
million.) 

6.  Selected  Countries  and  Organizations — 
allows  aid  for  program  lending  and  through 
voluntary  agencies  and  International  organi- 
zations— authorizes  $28  mUUon  for  FY  1974 
and  1975.  (Administration  request — $60  mU- 
llon.) 

OTHZK  POLICY  PBOVISION8 

In  addition  to  the  basic  policy  provisions 
of  the  Humphrey-Alken  bill,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  added  other  eco- 
nomic policy  provisions: 

1.  Limitations  on  Grants — provides  that 
not  more  than  60%  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  may  be  used  for 
grants  In  the  functional  sectors. 

2.  Development  and  Use  of  Cooperatives — 
earmarks  a  total  of  $20  mUllon  of  all  funds 
made  available  for  functional  categories  for 
use  during  FY  1974  and  1976  to  develc^  co- 
operatives In  less  developed  countries. 

3.  Multilateral  Approaches  to  Develop- 
ment— urges  a  shift  In  policy  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  multilateral  agencies  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult  with 
various  multilateral  agencies  to  expedite  this 
and  report  to  Congress  and  the  President 
within  six  months  on  his  negotiations  and 
the  plans  for  switching  to  multUateral  aid. 

4  Prohibiting  Police  Training — provides 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  may  be  used  for  pmllce  training  or  re- 
lated programs  for  a  foreign  country. 

6.  Repayments  of  Loans — The  bill  chan- 
nels repayments  of  loans  In  1974  and  1976 
Into  the  functional  categories  (for  further 
loans),  but  llmiu  allocation  of  reHows  to 
one-third  In  any  single  category. 

6.  Development  Coortllnatlon  Committee — 
The  bill  sets  up  a  Development  Coordina- 
tion Committee  chaired  by  the  AID  Admin- 
istration with  representatives  from  State, 
Treasury,     Commerce.     Agriculture,     Ex-Im 


Bank.  OPIC  and  the  White  House  and  re- 
quires the  CoEomlttee  to  report  to  Congress 
as  weU  as  the  President. 

AlIXaiCAN  SCHOOU  AND  HOflPITAUl 

The  bin  authorizes  $19  mlll.on  In  appro- 
priations and  the  $6.5  mllUon  In  excess  for- 
eign currencies  for  American  Schools  ana 
Hospitals  Abroad  for  FY  1974.  FY  1978  and 
future  funding  requests  for  this  program  are 
to  be  part  of  the  State  Department  author- 
ization legislation. 


HOUSIMO  CTJAKANTKXS 

The  blU  Increases  the  worldwide  housing 
guaranty  celling  to  $340.9  million  and  ex- 
tends the  authority  for  one  fiscal  year,  to 
June  30.  1976.  (Administration  request — in- 
crease to  $460  mUllon  and  extension  to  June 
30.  1976.) 

INTUNATIONAL    OEOANIKATIONS    AND    PKOGRAMS 

The  blU  provides  $120  mUUon  for  FY  1974 
and  1976  for  these  organizations  generally, 
and  another  $14  million  each  year  for  Indus 
Basin  grants.  (Administration  request — FY 
1974 — $134.8  minion  generally  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  Indus  Basin  grants;  FY  1978 — open- 
ended  request  generally  and  $16  million  for 
Indus  Basin  grants.) 

COKTINGKNCT   FUND 

The  bUl  authorizes  $23.6  million  for  each  of 
1974  and  1975  for  the  Contingency  Fund. 
(Administration  request — $30  mUllon  plus 
special  open-ended  extraordinary  disaster  re- 
lief authority.) 

NABCOnCS  CONTHOL 

The  bUl  authorizes  $40  mllUon  for  FY  1974 
and  $30.6  mllUon  for  FY  1976  for  narcotics 
control.  (Administration  request — $42.5  mil- 
lion for  FY  1974  and  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion for  FY  1975.) 

EXPROPXIATION  POUCT 
The  bill  amends  the  HIckenlooper  Amend- 
ment by  allowing  the  President  to  waive  it 
by  determining  and  certifying  to  Congress 
that  such  waiver  Is  "important  to  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States."  This 
would  bring  the  legislation  Into  conformity 
with  the  President's  Policy  Statement  of 
January.  1972. 

BCnaEMCNT    BTSTElf 

The  bill  Includes  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  all  FSRs 
and  PSSs  serving  unlimited  AID  appoint- 
ments and  Presidential  appointees  who  have 
previously  served  unlimited  FS  appointments 
and  subsequently  served  continuously  under 
other  FAA  statutes. 

EXPORT    DEVELOPMKNT    CRXDrr    FUND 

The  bill  proposed  a  $3  bUllon  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fund  to  extend  and  re- 
finance U.S.  export  credits  for  sales  of  VS. 
goods  and  services  of  a  developmental  char- 
acter to  lowest  Income  countries,  on  terms 
up  to  30  years  with  a  5-year  grace  period 
(which  Is  mcluded  In  the  30-year  period) 
at  not  less  than  3%  per  annum.  (The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  recommended  deletion  of 
the  Fund  from  the  bill  and  reconsideration 
of  the  measure  In  future  trade  legislation.  I 
shall  move  to  recommit  this  section  to  Com- 
mittee.) 

INDOCHINA    POSTWAR    RECONSTRrCTlON 

The  bill  gives  general  authorization  for 
relief  and  reconstruction  In  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Including  humanitarian 
assistance.  The  Committee  rejected  more  re- 
strictive authorizing  language.  The  Admin- 
istration supports  this  authorizing  language 
and  opposes  any  amendment. 

The  bUl  earmarks  $7.6  million  of  the  In- 
dochina funds  for  aid  to  South  Vietnamese 
children. 

The  bUl  authorizes  $376  mUllon  for  FY 
1974  for  Indochina.  The  House-passed  bill 
contains  $632  mUllon  which  was  the  Admin- 
istration's request 


mMHtATION    or    INDOCHINA    WAR 

The  bUl  prohibits  use  of  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  any  other  law  to  financa  American 
military  or  paramUltary  operations  In  or  OTer 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia 

PINANCING    TRTRO    COtTNTRT     NATIONAL    TROOPS 

The  bill  prohibits  use  of  funds  under  any 
provision  of  law  for  direct  or  indirect  financ- 
ing of  any  mUltary  or  paramUltary  operations 
by  foreign  forces  In  Laos,  Cambodia.  North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  or  ThaUand  unless 
conducted  by  the  recipient  government  with- 
in Its  own  borders,  or  approved  by  a  subee- 
quent  act  of  Congiress. 

POLITICAL    PRISONERS 

The  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  deny  any  aid  to  a  foreign 
government  which  interns  or  imprisons  that 
country's  citizens  for  "political  purposes." 

INDOCHINA     PEACX      A6REEKUNT8 

The  bUl  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  no  economic  or  military  assistance 
should  be  furnished  to.  nor  any  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty  be  made  to  or  on  behaU 
of  any  party  to  the  Indochina  peace  agree- 
ments which  does  not  comply  with  the  agree- 
ments and  protocols  This  does  not  apply  to 
food  and  other  humanitarian  assistance 
given  under  international  auspices  or  by 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  to  persons  directly, 
and  not  through  governments  Again,  the 
Administration  opposes  any  trigger-type  cut- 
off provisions  tied  to  the  Indochina  peace 
agreements. 

ACCESS    TO    INTORILATION 

The  bUl  requires  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  heads  of  USIA.  AID.  ACDA,  ACTION  or 
OPIC,  within  35  days  of  a  written  request, 
to  turn  over  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  virtually  any  document  it 
requests  or  requires  that  obligations  be 
stopped  on  the  35  th  day  and  remain 
stopped  until  the  document  Is  furnished. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any  com- 
mxinlcatlon  that  Is  directed  to  the  President 
by.  or  by  the  President  to.  a  particular  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  organization.  The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  now  contains 
a  similar  requirement,  but  permits  denial  of 
a  document  If  the  President  Invokes  Execu- 
tive privilege  and  states  his  reason. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Innovative  Aid  Reform,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  today,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INNOVATIVR  Am  Reform 

The  Senate  wUl  have  opportunity  this 
week  to  give  a  decisive  push  to  the  most 
promising  innovation  In  foreign  aid  sine* 
President  Truman  enunciated  "Point  Four  " 
for  the  world's  needy  In  his  1948  Inaugural.  A 
new  departure,  already  adopted  by  the  House, 
would  redirect  American  aid  from  large-scale 
Industrial  projects  to  direct  assistance  to 
the  "poorest  majority"  In  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  via  rural  development,  food 
production,  population  control,  health  and 
education. 

This  approach  offers  the  best  possibility 
for  involving  the  very  poor  In  economic  de- 
velopment and  nation -building;  for  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  rich  and  poor;  for  curb- 
ing birth  rates  that  nuUlfy  economic  gains, 
and  for  helping  resolve  the  menacing  prob- 
lem of  world  food  supply.  To  this  end.  Robert 
S.  McNamara  has  disclosed  that  the  World 
Bank  wUI  concentrate  a  new  S22-bUllon.  five- 
year  program  on  helping  800  miUlon  rural 
poor  to  escape  from  what  be  caUs  "absolute 
poverty." 
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Mr.  McN&mars  waa  moved  by  th«  sam* 
solM  ffvldecce  th«t  insplnd  a  blpartlaan 
group  of  CcngTeasmen  and  8«naton  to 
launch  their  drive  to  rechannel  American 
aid.  Developing  countries  achieved  an  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  6.6  per  cent  during  the 
1960's:  but  theee  advance*  primarily  bene- 
fited thoee  in  the  upper  40  per  cent  Income 
category.  The  poor  were  largely  left  out: 
unemployment  continued  to  rise:  the  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  steadUy  widened. 
•  •  •  «  • 

There  are  broader,  more  poaitive  reaaona 
for  switching  the  emphasis  of  aid.  In  con- 
sidering future  food  needs,  the  greatest  op- 
portunities Ue  In  the  developing  countries, 
"the  world's  greatest  reservoir  of  untapped 
food-production  potential,"  as  one  expert 
puts  it.  Contrary  to  wWely  held  belief,  small 
farms,  if  they  have  equal  access  to  technol- 
ogy and  credit,  can  usually  produce  higher 
yields  per  acre  than  large  farms. 

Direct  aid  for  the  "poorest  majority"  Is 
alao  the  surest  way  to  curb  the  population 
explosion.  Birth  rates  usually  decline  mark- 
edly once  famUles  have  begun  to  receive  ade- 
quate food,  education  and  the  health  services 
that  cut  Infant  mortality. 

Here,  in  short,  is  an  aid  program  that  con- 
centrates on  the  kinds  of  overseas  assistance 
In  which  Americans  have  enjoyed  much  suc- 
cesB — agricultural  techniques  and  produc- 
tivity, public  health,  education — but  that 
can  alao  expand  the  world's  food  supply,  pro- 
mote real  development  as  against  "growth" 
measured  only  by  advances  Ln  the  OJi-P.,  and 
help  lift  out  of  Intolerable  poverty  the  most 
unfortunate  human  beings  on  earth. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  reshaping  of  aid  Is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  Congreeatonal  imagination  and 
leadership  In  foreign  policy  at  a  time  when 
both  Congress  and  country  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  leaving  all  Lnltlattves 
in  this  aeld  to  the  White  House.  Yet,  be- 
cauae  of  widespread  disillusionment  with 
foreign  aid,  the  reform  passed  the  House  by 
only  five  votes. 

The  reform  has  broad  bipartisan  backmg, 
axMl  the  fioor  flght  wUl  be  led  by  the  able 
bipartisan  tandem  of  Senator  Humphrey  and 
tb*  Republican  co-sponaor.  Senator  Aiken. 
If  a  twofold  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
ccHXLpasslon  for  the  world's  neediest  can  still 
move  Senators  Ln  this  cynical  time,  Messrs. 
Hximphrey  and  Aiken  will  surely  prevail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  also  like  to  remind  Senators  to 
look  in  the  Rscoko  and  recul  the  re- 
markable speech  delivered  by  Robert 
ifcNamara,  President  of  the  World  Bank. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  World  Bank 
is  contemplating  some  $24  billion  worth 
of  assistance  in  the  next  5  years  to  de- 
veloping countries.  The  World  Bank  is 
not  made  up  of  a  lot  of  world  do-gooders, 
for  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  title  of  deri- 
sion. It  is  made  up  of  practical  people 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  con- 
ference In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  was  given  to  the  necessity 
of  better,  more  effective  assistance  in 
the  various  countries  of  the  world. 

I  appeal  to  my  fellow  Americans,  rep- 
resented In  Congress  by  Senators  and 
ilembers  of  the  other  body,  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  dependent  not  only 
upon  their  products,  but  upon  their  good 
wCl. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  choices  in 
our  situation  where  we  need  energy, 
where  we  need  minerals,  and  where  we 
need  markets,  and  those  choices  are 
either  to  occupy  by  bnite  force,  which 
I  know  we  reject,  or  to  earn  the  coopera- 
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tlon  of  the  people  of  the  world  by  a  sensi- 
ble humanitarian  appro«tch  to  their 
needs  and  problems. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yield  my  own  time. 
I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  fcK-  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  major 
business  of  the  Congress  Is  to  legislate. 

I  cosponsored  this  bill  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  pass  some  legislation  in  this 
tangled  and  controversial  area  of  foreign 
aid. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took  the  ini- 
tiative this  year  and  produced  a  foreign 

aid  biU. 
They  worked  long  and  hard  at  it. 
Subsequently,  the  House,  as  a  whole, 
approved  their  efforts. 

Whether  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  have  produced  anything  new.  really 
depends,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  how  the 
administration  interprets  their  ideas, 
particularly  their  hope— which  is  mine— 
that  much  more  aid  moneys  be  chan- 
neled through  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  show  that  they  have  good 
working  relationsips  with  people  In  the 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Following  up  the  House  lead,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended similar  aid  legislation,  which 
now  Is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  we  act  positively  this  time. 

To  rely  again  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions would  be  an  abdlcaUon  of  our 
responsibilities. 

There  are,  in  fact,  high  matters  of  pub- 
lic business  Involved. 

At  the  end  of  October,  In  Paris,  a  group 
of  countries  will  meet  at  the  InvitaUon  of 
the  World  Bank  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consortium  to  aid  the  re- 
construction and  recovery  of  Indo- 
china—particularly of  South  Vietnam 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  because  North  Viet- 
nam still  looks  upon  international  assist- 
ance with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

The  Paris  meeting  is  of  great  Im- 
portance. 

If  agreement  can  be  reached,  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstruction  in  Indochina  will 
become  a  common  problem  of  many  na- 
tlMis.  not  Just  a  burden  on  the  conscience 
of  the  United  States. 

The  problems  of  Indochina  for  the  first 
time  may  become  the  legitimate  concern 
of  many  nations,  not  Just  the  special  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
single  coimtry. 

It  has  l>een  rather  difBcult  to  convene 
this  Paris  meeting. 

Other  governments,  understandably  I 
am  afraid,  fear  that  they  will  be  accused 
of  seeming  to  take  over  a  responsibility 
that  many  believe  is  the  United  States. 

These  fears  are  shortsighted.  If  not 
simply  wrong. 

We  may  have  made  many  grave  mis- 
takes in  Vietnam;  I  was  among  those 
first  to  say  so. 

But  we  would  be  compounding  those 
mistakes  now  if  we  accepted  the  position 
of  sole  resjwnsibillty. 


On  the  contrary,  we  owe  It  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia to  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
their  problems  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  international  community  of  nations. 

There  should  be  many  donors  in  this 
proposed  consortium,  particularly  Japan. 
Germany,  and  the  World  Bank  itself 

However,  we  have  already  received 
clear  diplomatic  signals  that  if  the  Con- 
gress votes  not  to  participate,  others  will 
also  refuse. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  numbers. 

They  still  have  to  be  worked  out  and 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  signing  any  blank 
checks. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  need  to  pass  a  bill 
that  will  signal  our  wllllngnesa  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  bill  now  before  us  will  help  do 
that. 

It  should  do  more. 

I  hope  the  next  administrator  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  will  bring  a  whole 
new  set  of  attitudes  and  policies  to  bear 
on  his  work. 

I  hope  he  will  have  done  away  with 
large  government- to- government  en- 
gagements in  the  name  of  development 
assistance  in  which  U.S.  officials  and  for- 
eign officials  make  decisions  which 
rather  less  exalted  people  ought  to  be 
making. 

I  would  favor  keeping  the  total  price 
tag  on  the  aid  program  sufficiently  lim- 
ited to  discourage  this  sort  of  exercise 
and  feel  that  we  should  encourage 
serious  support  for  private  American  or- 
ganizations with  the  necessary  skills  and 
connections  to  better  express  the  real 
contributions  Americans  can  make  to 
some  of  the  dire  problems  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  pro- 
posed legislation  along  these  lines. 

It  deserves  a  full  and  complete  hear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

I  would  hope  this  could  be  done  early 
next  year. 

For  now,  however,  our  duty  is  to  pass  a 
bill,  not  to  abdicate  in  the  face  of  a  prob- 
lem that  has  drained  both  our  patience 
and  our  Interest. 

PaUure  to  act  will  be  a  clear  signal  to 
others  to  withhold  their  actions  alao. 

That  is  why  I  have  given  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  legislation  now  before  us 

I  hope  this  Senate  will  give  Its  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion without  damaging  amendments 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding. 

I  commend  the  committee,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuiCHRXY) ,  and  the  dlstingiiished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  ^Mr.  Aiken  >.  I  think  the  bill 
wWch  has  been  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  that 
attempts  to  compromise  various  Interests 
and  to  adjust  the  foreign  aid  program  In 
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a  realistic  way  to  the  clrcumstcmcee  that 
exist. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated,  I  expect  at  a  later 
time  to  have  further  remarks  with  re- 
gard ptirticularly  to  the  population  con- 
trol aspect  of  the  bill  and  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  somewhat  increase  the 
earmarking  for  that  purpose.  I  should 
not  belabor  the  point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  Saturday  night  I  re- 
turned from  a  week  In  Niarobl  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Agency  and 
the  International  Monetary  Pimd.  One 
could  not  attend  that  meeting,  listen  to 
the  remarks  made  there,  smd  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  representatives 
of  other  nations  concerning  the  problems 
of  developing  nations  without  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  a  tremendous  need,  as 
yet  unmet;  and  it  has  to  be  met  by  pro- 
grams such  as  those  In  this  legislation 
today,  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity which  traditlonaUy  has  been  the 
American  motivation,  but  also  In  self- 
interest. 

We  helped  to  stabilize  the  world  and  to 
meet  in  a  realistic  way  the  changing  and 
developing  conditions  which  have  oc- 
curred, in  connection  with  which  we  have 
had  a  duty  In  our  own  Interest  to  par- 
ticipate. 

It  is  true  that  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  agencies  have  In- 
creased their  efforts  in  this  field  and  I 
concur  with  that  development.  I  believe 
the  multilateral  approach  taken  by  those 
agencies  is  a  sound  one.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  into  backdoor  spending  in 
this  connection.  I  believe  that  probably 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deserves 
a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the  Intelligent 
and  firm  stand  he  has  taken  with  regard 
to  the  refusal  to  make  commitments  on 
the  direction  in  which  the  international 
fund  problems  will  be  solved,  but  I  think 
those  problems  will  be  solved  and  we  are 
going  toward  the  solution  of  those 
problems. 

However,  that  does  not  detract  one 
whit  from  the  proposIUon  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  sound  bilateral  program,  not 
just  self-serving  but  in  a  positive  way  I 
believe  this  bill  proposes  to  help  meet  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  call  up  his  amendment?  Did 
the  Senator  want  to  ask  to  do  so? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  not  in  order,  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  until  we  dispose  of 
the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I  was 
waiting  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  to  come  on  the 
floor.  He  is  now  present. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  there  Is  an 
amendment  proF>osed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  striking  from  the  bill  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  UJ3.  Export  Development 
Credit  Fund.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
that  amendment  be  considered  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Could  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  explain  which 
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amendment  it  Is,  or  does  he  want  the 
committee  amendments  to  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  is  the 
committee  amendment  that  relates  to 
section  16. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  correct?  The 
committee  amendments  relating  to  sec- 
tion 16  run  from  line  12  on  page  19 
through  line  16  and  page  24. 

Mr.  LONG.  Actually,  there  are  other 
technical  amendments,  but  this  is  the 
only  substantive  amendment  involved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
eliminates  the  U.S.  Export  Development 
Credit  Pimd  section  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  this  bill  considered  as 
original  text  after  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  LONG.  For  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  just 
want  to  understand  what  this  does.  Does 
it  take  out  of  the  bill  the  so-called  ex- 
port credit? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee asked  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
it.  and  it  was  the  view  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  this  matter  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  considered  in 
connection  with  trade  legislation  which 
will  reach  us  from  the  House  briefly. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  doing  is  ef- 
fectuating that  proposal? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  There  are 
other  technical  amendments  in  the  bill 
which  should  be  agreed  to,  but  this  pro- 
posal is  a  substitute  for  what  was  In  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  strike  that  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  objecUon 
what.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
will  be  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

•T7MMAXT  OF  COMICTTTKX  ACTIOir 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  referred  S.  2335, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973,  in 
order  that  it  could  consider  section  16 
of  that  bill,  which  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  U.S.  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fund.  Following  a 
hearing  at  which  the  major  proponents 
of  this  section  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify,  the  committee  met  in  executive 
session,  and  by  a  vote  of  14-2.  agreed  to 
strike  section  16,  and  consider  the  pro- 
posal later  when  we  take  up  trade  legis- 
lation. Thus,  the  vote  was  part  proce- 
dural in  that  this  was  a  trade  measure 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  trade  legislation,  and  also  part 


substantive  in  that  the  committee  had 
grave  misgivings  about  various  aspects 
of  the  proposal. 

TRX   PB0P08AL 

As  indicated  in  the  committee  report, 
section  16  would  have  established  a  UJ3. 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund,  fi- 
nanced by  public  borrowings  of  the 
UJ3.  Treasury.  The  fimd  would  have 
offered  financing  for  U.S.  exports  to  the 
lowest  income  countries — that  is.  those 
with  per  capita  gross  national  products 
of  $375  a  year  or  less  on  concessional 
terms — interest  rates  of  not  less  than  3 
percent  per  year,  repayment  witnin  30 
years  and  a  grace  period  of  not  more 
than  6  years  on  repayment  of  principal. 

The  fund  would  have  been  authorized 
to  make  loans  of  between  $3  and  $5  bil- 
lion during  the  3Vi  year  period  between 
July  1,  1973  and  December  31.  1977. 
The  interest  subsidy  on  the  loans — the 
difference'  between  the  effective  cost  of 
borrowing  and  the  c<Hicessional  Inter- 
est rate  charged — would  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  repayments  received  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  past  foreign  assist- 
ance loans. 

TIGHT    IIONCT    AT    BOMX 

This  proposed  fimd  comes  at  a  time 
when  money  is  extremely  scarce  and 
when  domestic  Interest  rates  are  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past. 

TTie  prime  rate  is  now  9%  percent 

the  highest  in  this  Nation's  history — and 
relief  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Many  large 
banks  have  recently  Increased  the  prime 
rate  to  10  percent.  The  US  citizens 
who  have  to  borrow  to  pay  for  medical 
bills,  education,  or  home  mortgages 
are  being  squeezed  unmercifully  by  in- 
flation and  ridiculoiisly  high  Interest 
rates.  Thus,  the  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  make  cheaper  money  available  to 
foreign  governments  of  the  poorer  less 
developed  countries  at  a  time  when 
Americans  at  home  are  often  unable  to 
borrow  any  money  whatsoever,  even  mv 
the  prevaaling  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
mxD  ro«  nTDcrr  RBsxaAnrr 

During  this  period  of  raging  inflation 
and  Increasing  public  debt  the  President 
has  been  cajoling  the  Congress  to  keep 
a  tight  control  over  the  budget  and  to 
stop  adopting  programs  which  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  money.  Yet  the 
administration's  representatives  have 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  order 
to  support  the  US.  Export  Development 
Credit  Fund.  Furthermore,  the  admin- 
istration witnesses  never  adequately  ex- 
plained why  this  new  proposal — which 
was  not  even  in  the  admlnlstraUon's 
budget — is  of  such  a  big  priority  that 
the  Congress  is  supposed  to  forget  all  the 
recent  talk  of  budget  restraint  and  let 
this  program  slip  by. 

The  committee  members  were  also 
concerned  about  other  aspects  of  section 
18  of  the  proposed  Foreign  .■^ssL^t&nce 
Act  of  1973.  As  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  fund  would  not  have 
been  subject  to  annual  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes,  nor  would 
its  operations  have  been  Included  within 
the  budget.  The  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posal did  favor  amending  sectlc«  1 6  so  as 
to  provide  congressional  oversight  and 
to  bring  the  Fund's  operatloos  within 
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the  budget.  Even  so,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Fund  could  have  had  eco- 
nomic ramifications  not  subject  to  con- 
gressional or  even  administration  con- 
trol. For  instance,  there  seemed  to  be  lit- 
tle consideration  given  by  the  drafters 
of  the  section  as  to  what  effect  the  Initial 
flaancing  of  the  Fund  would  have  had 
on  our  financial  markets,  which  are  al- 
ready under  severe  credit  restraints. 

rNCCTTAIN  OBJECTTVWt  AND  RESULTS 

Those  witnesses  testifying  in  favor  of 
this  Fund  argued  that  it  would  have  in- 
creased U.S.  exports  to  markets  within 
the  poorer  less  developed  countries.  Yet, 
they  also  argued  that  this  was  a  new 
foreign  aid  program.  Several  meml)ers 
sought  answers  as  to  how  these  twin  ob- 
jectives could  be  reconciled  and  they  re- 
ceived very  unsatisfactory  answers. 

At  a  time  when  the  dollar  lias  been 
dev£dued  twice  officially  and  n}any  more 
times  unofficially,  and  when  we  have  had 
to  Impose  export  controls  on  certain 
commodities,  the  committee  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  at>solute  need  for  tills  pro- 
gram. However,  even  if  the  need  were 
there,  there  were  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  program  would  have  satis- 
fied them.  The  close  commercisd  ties  be- 
tween the  major  recipients  of  these  soft 
loans — the  African  countries  and  their 
former  colonial  masters — make  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  these  markets  often  impossible 
even  with  the  softest  of  credit  terms. 
After  all,  our  Development  Loan  Fund 
has  been  pouring  billions  of  taxpc^^ers' 
dollars  to  these  countries  for  years  and 
we  have  still  lost  markets. 

MANT  raSTTNG  FXMtKICN  AID  STIOOTS 

The  committee's  reluctance  to  approve 
this  program  at  this  time  was  increased 
by  its  awareness  of  the  current  availa- 
bility of  a  multitude  of  foreign  aid  and 
related  programs  by  which  U.S.  exports 
are  already  being  financed  at  conces- 
sionary terms.  The  committee  received 
astounding  figures  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
showing  that  the  administration  had  al- 
ready requested  over  $18  billion  worth 
of  funds  for  foreign  aid  and  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1974  alone.  I  wish  every 
Memt>er  of  this  body  understood  that 
foreign  aid  is  an  $18  billion  program, 
and  I  would  refer  each  Member  to  the 
table  on  page  3  of  the  committee  report. 
To  your  dismay,  you  will  discover  that 
tliis  Nation,  wtiich  has  poured  over  $250 
bilhon  in  various  foreign  aid  spigots  since 
World  War  n,  now  owes  money  on  money 
that  we  gave  away.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
incredible  as  it  may  sound,  we  have  to 
appropriate  over  $2  billion  this  fiscal  year 
to  make  up  for  our  dollar  devaluations 
which  have  been  caused,  in  large  meas- 
ure, by  oiu-  unsound  foreign  aid  and 
trade  policies. 

Given  the  interrelationship  l>etween  as- 
sistance on  the  one  hand,  and  trade,  in- 
vestment, and  balance-of-payments  is- 
sues on  the  other,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  proposal  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  an 
isolated  context.  Since  many  of  these 
matters  will  ije  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate  when  the  for- 
eign trade  legislation  is  taken  up.  the 
committee  wa*  of  the  \iew  that  tills  pro- 


posal could  be  better  examined  within 
the  context  of  the  upcoming  delibera- 
tions on  the  trade  bill. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  In  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  incidentally  was  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  240  to  137.  to  strike  section 
16  from  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  which  has  Ijeen  taken  here,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  the  elimination  from 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  section  relating 
to  section  16,  the  U.S.  Export  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  and  all  language  per- 
taining to  the  establishment  of  that 
fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  agreed  to. 
and  the  bill  is  to  be  treated  as  original 
text  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  is  devoid  of 
section  16  and  all  committee  amend- 
ments relating  to  that  section.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  following  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  argument  I  made  in  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Export  Development  Credit  Fund 
as  it  was  originally  reported  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

May  I  say.  I  hope,  in  light  of  the  action 
which  has  taken  place  here;  namely, 
that  we  have  now  eliminated  that  sec- 
tion trom  S.  2335.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  its  consideration  of  trade 
legislation,  will  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration, and  hopefully  favorable  con- 
sideration, to  at  least  a  portion  of  that 
U.S.  Export  Development  Credit  Fund. 

We  recognize  the  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems that  arise  because  of  the  role  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  Its  prerogatives 
in  the  field  of  trade  legislation.  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  the  U.S.  Export  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  may  tte  of  great  help 
to  us  in  the  whole  purpose  of  putting 
ourselves  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the 
Japanese,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  the  Belgians,  the  Italians,  and 
others.  These  countries  extend  very  gen- 
erous credit  terms  for  developing  coun- 
tries. I  was  hoping  we  would  do  the  same. 
I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  having  a 
market  for  American  goods  made  by 
Americans  in  American  shops,  and  ship- 
ping those  American  goods  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  we 
will  need  that  market  In  the  future. 
Tills  issue  has  l>een  resolved.  I  have 
respect  for  the  Finance  Committee's 
jurisdiction  on  trade  relations.  We  all 
load  an  opportunity  for  hearing. 

Without  further  ado.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  relating  to 
the  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  lie- 
fore  the  Finance  Committee,  along  with 
a  summary  of  tliat  statement,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  statement  and  summary  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as 
follows : 

Tbttmont  or  SxNATO*  HuBiaT  H.  HmcpHSST 

Mr.  Ch&lniLftD.  I  am  pleaaad  to  have  tb« 

prlvUeg*   of    ftpp««rlng    before    Uils   dlatln- 


gulxiied  CommlttM  In  favor  of  the  Kzport 
Development  Credit  Fund.  (The  Fund  la  sec- 
tion 16  of  S.  3335,  the  Foreign  Aaslatance  Act 
of  1973.) 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  8.  2336  \a  a  Con- 
gressional Initiative  flrst  developed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  introduced  the  Zablockl-Frmser  bUl  with 
Senator  AUten  because  we  believed  that  tt 
merited  the  support  of  the  Senate  as  an  Im- 
portant, new  approach  to  our  relations  with 
the  developing  countries.  The  bUl  was  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  13-3. 

My  objectives  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  twofold. 

First,  I  want  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund  wtthln  the 
context  of  this  new  approach. 

Secondly.  I  would  like  to  outline  the  prob- 
able way  the  P^ind  would  operate  and  In  so 
doing  answer  some  of  the  questions  raised 
In  the  Finance  Committee's  press  release  of 
August  9.  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  considers  for- 
eign economic  assistance  this  year  in  an  at- 
mosphere stUl  poisoned  by  the  blttemeas  and 
despair  following  more  than  a  decade  of  In- 
volvement In  Indochina.  Our  deteriorating 
economic  situation  at  home  which  affects 
every  American  famUy  has  Intensified  this 
mood  The  result  Is  a  growing  skepticism  of 
the  need  for  America  to  play  a  slgnlflcant 
role  In  the  worldwide  struggle  against  pov- 
erty, disease,  starvation  and  Illiteracy. 
I  can  well  understand  this  sentiment. 
But  I  want  to  say  today  that  we  are  deceiv- 
ing ourselves  If  we  think  we  c*n  simply  turn 
our  t>acks  on  the  world's  poor  and  then  set 
to  work  solving  our  own  economic  Ills. 

The  rising  food  coets.  sky  high  Interest 
rates,  energy  shortages  and  Jobleesnesa  which 
dally  plague  our  lives  will  not  disappear  even 
if  Congress  refuses  to  spend  a  single  penny 
on  foreign  assistance. 

In  fact,  our  domestic  economic  problems 
will  grow  worse  If  we  abandon  the  poor  na- 
tions, if  we  are  blind  to  their  Importance  to 
our  own  well-being. 

Few  Americans  realise  how  dependent  we 
have  become  on  the  resources  of  the  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world. 

Our  dependence  on  these  countries  for 
scarce  natural  resources  Increases  every  year 
It  is  estimated  that  our  imports  of  oil 
alone  will  be  Increasing  by  $20  billion  by 
1980  The  supply  of  other  important  raw  ma- 
terials critical  to  our  Industrial  needs  Is  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  developing 
nations:  Four  countries  export  80  percent 
of  the  world's  copper  supply;  two  countries 
export  70  percent  of  the  tin  we  need;  the 
combined  export  of  four  countries  accounts 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  supply  of 
natural  rubber;  and  four  countries  export 
over  half  of  the  bauxite  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum.  Even  the  supply  of 
commodities  such  as  timber,  coffee  and  tea 
are  controlled  by  very  few  developing  coun- 
tries. Beyond  the  area  of  natural  resources 
supply  our  Interdependence  with  the  de- 
veloping world  Is  evident. 

American  direct  Investment  In  the  develop- 
ing world  was  given  a  book  value  of  $33  bil- 
lion In  1971 — the  real  market  value  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  twice  this  figure  About  five  per- 
cent of  US.  corporate  profits  are  derived 
from  these  investments.  Our  Investments 
In  these  poor  countries  contribute  about  $1 
bUIlon  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  notion  that  we  can  somehow  refuse 
to  help  the  people  of  these  nations  to  solve 
their  most  urgent  problems  and  then  expect 
their  economic  and  political  cooperation  m 
our  own  enrichment  Is  sheer  folly  This  no- 
tion might  have  had  some  validity  in  the 
early  1950s— with  Europe  and  Japan  stlU 
stniggllng  to  repair  their  war-shattered 
economies  and  most  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  AsU  and  Africa  stUI  colonies — but 
Qot  in  the  world  we  live  m  today. 
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There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world,  frustrated  and 
bitter  over  American  Indifference  to  their 
needs,  could  use  their  growing  economic 
power  as  a  lever  to  force  a  change  of  Ameri- 
can policy. 

They  possess  considerable  strategic  market 
power. 

Their  dollar  holdings  allow  them  to  exert 
growing  Influence  over  world  money  markets. 

llielr  ability  to  damage  our  Investments 
through  confiscation  Is  a  real  possibility. 

And  a  repudiation  of  debts  Is  not  out  of 
the  question. 

In  short,  the  developing  countries  have 
enough  economic  clout  to  Inflict  serious 
damage  on  the  United  States. 

The  developing  countries  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  individual  economic  vulner- 
abUlty  of  each  one  of  the  world's  three  ma- 
jor economic  powers — the  United  States.  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  They  are  prepared  to  ex- 
ploit economic  disputes  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage If  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  not  based  on  constructive  cooperation. 

I  believe  It  would  be  well  to  pay  heed  to 
the  words  of  an  economist  famlll&r  with  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
developing  world.  Mr.  Fred  Bergsten  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  In  a  recent  article 
he  said : 

"The  United  States  cannot  buy  economic 
concessions  any  more  than.  In  the  past,  It 
could  buy  political  allegiance.  Indeed,  hard 
bargaining  on  numerous  specific  Issues  is 
likely  In  light  of  the  sharp  increase  In  Third 
World  Independence  and  power.  But  U.S. 
policy  must  seek  to  contain  such  bargaining 
within  a  framework  of  generally  cooperative 
relations,  rather  than  a  framework  of  con- 
frontation and  hostility." 

And  beyond  the  necessity  of  buUdlng  such 
a  framework  of  cooperative  relations  with 
the  developing  countries,  it  Is  also  clear  that 
we  have  a  very  direct  stake  In  helping  them 
with  certain  specific  aspects  of  their  develop- 
ment efforts,  such  as  Increasing  agricultural 
production.  For,  unless  we  assist  more  de- 
veloping nations  In  the  production  of  food, 
we  will  perpetuate  a  permanent  group  of 
hungry  client  states  dependent  on  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  I  don't  have  to  tell 
members  of  this  Committee  the  implications 
of  this  situation  for  the  survival  of  large 
numl)er8  of  persons  whose  agriculture  is 
barely  at  the  subsistence  level  in  the  best  of 
years.  Nor  need  I  mention  the  effect  on  our 
own  domestic  food  supply  and  price  struc- 
ture as  a  result  of  continued  demand  by 
hungry  people  abroad. 

We  must  take  the  steps  today  to  aid  the 
more  than  one  bUllon  people  in  this  world 
who  are  desperately  poor,  or  we  will  imperil 
our  own  prosperity  tomorrow. 

But  far  more  Is  involved  than  an  aid 
relationship.  Increasingly  we  live  In  a  world 
where  the  most  urgent  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  domestic  actions 
alone.  Increasingly  we  must  turn  to  other 
nations — or  to  International  systems  and  In- 
stitutions— for  cooperation  In  solving  what 
used  to  l)e  purely  Internal  problems. 

This  Is  true  of  narcotics,  and  of  Its  corol- 
lary, crime  in  otir  streets. 

It  Is  true  of  the  security  of  our  airways 
against  skyjacklngs. 

It  Is  true  of  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
earth's  environment  from  deterioration  and 
to  assure  that  there  wUl  be  meat  In  our 
markets. 

It  U  true  of  our  Important  need  to  bring 
order  to  the  use  of  the  oceans  and  to  pro- 
tect threatened  species  of  fish. 

It  Is  true  of  the  protectloi^"of  Anjerlcan 
Jobs,  of  American  inveetment  abroad,  of 
the  value  of  the  American  doUar.  The  list 
could  go  on. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  our  actions  af- 
fect other  people  and  their  actions  affect 
us — In  a  world  where  we  depend  on  healthy. 


orderly  ftmctlonlng  of  international  systems 
and  institutions,  which  In  turn  depends  on 
mutual  cooperation.  And  the  simple  fact  is 
that  If  we  want  International  arrangements 
to  work  well,  we  must  i>e  sure  that  the 
over  100  poor  countries  containing  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  world's  people  are  get- 
ting a  good  enough  deal  out  of  cooperating 
with  us  to  want  these  arrangements  to  work. 
One  of  the  ways  In  which  we  can  demon- 
strate our  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the 
poor  countries  Is  by  making  our  exports 
available  to  them  on  terms  they  can  af- 
ford. Doing  that  may  be  of  direct  help  to 
them,  but  It  Is  also  an  Investment  In  mak- 
ing the  world  work  better,  to  everyone's 
benefit.  And  tt  Is  a  way  of  fostering  mutually 
advantageous  economic  relations  with  coun- 
tries whose  Importance  to  us  is  growing 
daUy. 

Our  econonUc  competitors  have  recognized 
thU  fact  of  life.  The  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese  are  making  their  relations  with 
the  developing  world  a  high  priority  of  their 
foreign  policies.  The  Common  Market  Is  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  In  Africa  among  former 
French  and  British  colonies  They  have  even 
begun  to  line  up  economic  allies  In  Latin 
America.  The  Japanese  are  developing  eco- 
nomic relations  with  a  similar  aggressiveness 
In  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  with  these  facts  in  mind  tliat  the  new 
approach  to  our  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing countries  which  is  at  the  heart  of  S.  3336 
was  devised.  The  bill  deals  with  these  new 
realities  in  three  ways. 

1.  The  bill  seeks  to  focus  our  bilateral  de- 
velopment aid  program — for  which  this  au- 
thorization Is  the  smallest  in  twenty-five 
years — on  solving  the  most  pervasive  prob- 
lems confronting  the  poor  countries,  pri- 
marily In  the  areas  of  food  production,  nu- 
trition, and  rural  development;  population 
planning  and  health;  and  education  and 
human  resource  development — and  to  do  It 
In  ways  that  will  not  Just  enrich  a  small 
elite,  but  wUl  enrich  the  Uves  of  the  ma- 
jority who  are  poor. 

2.  The  bill  seeks  to  Improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  US  policies  and  programs  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries— whether  In  the  areas  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  assistance  or  In  fields  such  as 
trade  and  monetary  relations,  U.S.  invest- 
ment abroad,  the  availability  of  sources  of 
energy,  the  exploitation  of  the  oceans,  or  the 
protection  of  the  environment. 

3.  The  bill  seeks — through  creation  of  the 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund — to  expand 
US.  exports  to  the  approximately  70  poorest 
countries  in  the  world — a  potential  market, 
excluding  China,  of  well  over  a  billion  peo- 
ple— by  providing  credit  on  terms  that  will 
enable  these  countries  to  buy  American  goods 
and  services  which  contribute  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

All  three  of  these  elements  proceed  from 
a  new  appreciation  of  our  broadening  rela- 
tionship with  the  develo>>lng  world  and  are 
important  parts  of  our  attempt  to  deal  real- 
istically with  this  evolving  relationship. 

l«t  me  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of  the 
ExpcM-t  Development  Credit  Fund — what  It 
would  do.  how  It  would  operate,  how  It  would 
be  financed,  and  the  like. 

The  Export  Development  Credit  Fund 
would  authorize  the  President  to  borrow 
either  from  the  Treasury  or  the  pubUc  up 
to  $3  billion  and  lend  up  to  t3  7  bUllon  be- 
tween June  30.  1974  and  December  31,  1977 
to  the  lowest  income  countries  to  flnanoe 
U.8.  exports.  Ten  percent  of  the  Fund  would 
be  reserved  for  loeeea.  "Lowest  Income  coxm- 
trles"  are  defined  as  those  with  per  capita 
OKP  below  »375  a  year  with  particular 
emphasis  on  those  with  per  capita  ONP  un- 
der $200  a  year. 

The  Ftind's  loans  would  be  concessional, 
with  the  minimum  terms  set  at  3  %  interact. 
6  years  grace  period  and  30  years  to  repay. 
AU   repaymenu   would   be   In   doUara.   These 


terms  are  tiarder  than  the  minimum  terma 
for  AID  development  loans  and  coald  te 
harder  still  for  some  countries  using  Fund 
credits. 

The  dUTerenoe  Ijetween  the  Fund's  financ- 
ing costs  and  loan  receipts  would  be  met 
from  receipts  from  past  aid  loans  which  are 
already  available  for  relending  at  a  rate  of 
about  $300  mUllon  a  year. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Fund's  net 
cost  would  be  funded  from  the  loan  recelpta 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  AID  for  relend- 
ing, and  not  from  new  appropriations. 

No  additional  tax  revenues  virotUd  be  re- 
quired. 

TIio  Fund  would  involve  an  increaae  in 
the  public  debt  equivalent  to  lu  borrowing. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported,  the  Fund  would 
be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  terms  of  exclusion  from  the 
budget.  However,  the  Administration  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  questioned 
this  provision,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
bin  could  not  be  amended  to  provide  for  in- 
clusion of  the  Fuiul's  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments in  the  budget  if  that  Is  deemed  de- 
sirable. 

The  Fund  would  be  closely  coordinated 
through  an  advisory  committee  which  would 
Include  State,  Treasury.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, the  Export-Import  Bank  and  AID.  I 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerc* 
would  be  an  appropriate  chairman  of  this 
committee  because  of  the  Fund's  export  ex- 
pansion function. 

A  quick  examination  of  American  export 
statistics  to  the  lowest  Income  oountrtee 
polute  to  the  very  real  need  for  the  Fund. 

In  the  70  or  so  countries  with  a  per  capita 
Income  below  $376  a  year.  U.S  exports  In- 
creased 30  percent  from  1965  to  1971.  from 
$3.7  bUllon  to  $4.8  billion  However,  exports 
of  the  other  16  members  of  the  OBCD  Jumped 
143  percent,  from  $9  bUllon  to  $21.9  blUion. 

In  eleven  of  the  poorest  nations  with  near- 
ly 90  percent  of  the  population  of  the  non- 
communist  countries  with  annual  per  capita 
Incomes  below  $200.  U.S  exports  dropped 
from  $1.7  billion  in  1966  to  only  $1.2  billion 
In  1972.  But  the  exports  of  the  other  OECD 
countries  increased  during  that  same  period 
from  $2.9  billion  to  $4  J  billion. 

These  figures  of  a  declining  American  com- 
mercial and  econcMnlc  role  In  a  very  large 
and  potentially  lucrative  market  have  re- 
sulted from  one  simple  fact:  very  poor  coun- 
tries simply  can't  afford  to  buy  American 
machinery,  steel,  fertilizer  and  other  goods 
under  present  credit  arrangements. 

Ex-Im  Bank  crediu  go  to  the  richer  devel- 
oping countries.  In  1972,  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
financed  57  percent  of  our  exports  to  coun- 
tries with  per  capita  incomes  from  $200  to 
$500.  The  Ex-Im  Bank  financed  only  9  per- 
cent of  XSa.  exports  to  the  poorest  develop- 
ing countries.  In  sum.  Export-Import  terms 
are  too  hard.  In  the  first  place,  and  they 
are  In  any  case  not  avaUable  In  large  amounts 
to  the  poorest  countries — which  Ex-lm.  as 
a  bank,  generally  considers  too  risky  for  large 
exposure.  Private  commercUl  loaru  are  scarce. 
and  cash  sales  are  few.  The  result  has  been 
a  serious  loes  of  markets  for  American  goods 
and  services. 

The  Europeans.  Japanese  and  Canadians 
have  seized  upon  thla  lack  of  American  Ini- 
tiative and  our  failure  to  plan  for  the  future. 
They  have  developed  markets  In  many  poor 
countries  by  combining  aggreesive  export 
promotion  programs  with  attractive  financ- 
ing on  terms  poor  countries  can  afford 

The  French  and  Japanese  In  particular 
hava  mixed  nomaal  export  credit  funds  and 
aid  funds  in  the  financing  ol  projeots  ol  par- 
ticular long  run  export  Icteraet  tn  order  to 
make  their  exports  more  competitive.  Both 
the  Japanese  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
French  development  and  export  credit  agen- 
cies have  great  flezlbUUy  and  are  able  to 
coordinate  the  viae  of  aid  funds  and  esport 
loans. 
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Mo  American  Institution  has  be«n  able 
to  matcb  this  flexibility  In  overseas  fln&nc> 
Ing.  The  Export  Development  Cre<llfr  Fund 
would  provide  the  U.S.  with  this  capability 
tot  the  first  time. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
recognize  that  we  are  needlessly  losing  mar- 
kets m  the  developing  countries  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, Japanese  and  Canadians  because 
we  are  unwUUng  to  adopt  practices  which 
make  our  products  credit  competitive.  Not 
only  Is  foreign  competition  a  growing  soxirce 
of  dUBculty  at  home,  but  these  overseas 
markets  are  In  the  process  of  being  devel- 
oped by  many  of  the  same  foreign  concerns 
which  loom  large  on  the  American  economic 
scene.  There  Is  also  much  evidence  to  rub- 
stantlate  the  fact  that  once  overseas  mar- 
kets are  lost  and  European  or  Japanese  firms 
are  In  place.  It  Is  an  uphill  struggle  to  estab- 
lish American  sales  outlets,  service  facilities 
and  other  financial  and  commercial  compon- 
ents needed  to  develop  viable  markets  for 
U.S.  goods. 

By  greatly  expanding  American  exports  to 
the  poorest  developing  countries,  the  Ex- 
port Development  Credit  Fund  will  create 
Jobs  In  the  U.S. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  calculates  that 
each  $12,500  of  exports  creates  one  U-S.  Job. 
Maximum  use  of  funds  authorized  for  the 
EDCF  could  mean  an  additional  50,000 
American  Jobs. 

The  Congress,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
In  particular,  have  been  greatly  concerned 
with  the  export  of  American  Jobs  and  capi- 
tal by  the  multinational  corporations. 

UnUke  Investment  abroad  by  a  multina- 
tional corporation,  the  Fund  would  aid  the 
export  only  of  American  products  made  by 
American  workers  In  the  fifty  states.  The 
Fund  would  concentrate  on  commodities 
such  as  transport  equipment,  electrical 
equipment,  agricultural  equipment,  and 
tools  and  supplies  for  indxistry  aimed  at  do- 
mestic or  non-competing  export  markets — 
not  on  financing  the  purchase  of  advanced 
technology  In  either  goods  or  services  which 
would  put  these  very  poor  countries  In  a 
position  to  compete  with  American  Industry. 
The  Fund  Is  not  meant  to  export  factories 
or  the  components  of  highly  developed  in- 
dutles. 

I  believe  that  the  Fimd  will  be  good  for 
the  American  worker.  If  I  dldnt,  I  wouldn't 
support  It. 

I  want  to  clarify  an  Important  point.  The 
Fund  would  provide  no  direct  subsidy  at  all 
to  T3S.  business  or  to  any  business  In  a  de- 
veloping country.  The  Fund's  concessional 
terms  would  not  be  available  to  foreign  com- 
panies Importing  V3.  goods  and  services,  but 
only  to  the  governments  of  the  Importing 
countries. 

Mr.  Chalnxian.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Intentionally  delayed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Fund  until  July  1,  1974. 

A  postponement  of  the  actual  start-up  of 
th*  Fund  wUl  provide  the  Executive  Branch 
with  enough  ttmre  to  prepare  a  detailed  oper- 
ating plan  Tex  the  Fund.  8.  3335  requires  the 
President  to  pro>vlde  the  Congress  by  April 
15,  1974  with  a  detaUed  plan  for  the  Fund's 
Inxple  mentation. 

Many  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  aboiut  the  Fund's  operation  will  be  dls- 
OTiased  in  the  report. 

The  Finance  Committee,  as  well  as  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  Executive  Branch's 
pl*n. 

I  also  tinderstand  that  the  Administration 
witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
Finance  Committee  are  now  prepared  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  operational  questions  that 
have  bsen  raised,  as  well  as  propose  a  re- 
vision of  the  Implementation  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  which  the 
CongTMi  will  haw  to  review  the  Adminis- 


tration's detailed  proposal  before  the  Fund 
begins  to  operate  and  the  built-in  llmltaUona 
provided  Ln  the  bill  (such  as  the  ceilings  on 
fixed  termlnauon  date  for  the  Fund's  oper- 
ations without  further  Congressional  ac- 
tion), the  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
means  of  keeping  the  Fund's  activities  under 
continuing  Congressional  control. 

A  poetponement  of  the  actxial  start-up  of 
the  Fund  will  provide  the  Executive  Branch 
with  enough  time  to  prepare  a  detailed  oper- 
aUng  plan  few  the  Fund.  8.  2335  requires  the 
President  to  provide  the  Congress  by  April  16, 
1974  with  a  detailed  plan  for  the  Fund's  Im- 
plementation. 

Many  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  Fund's  operation  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  the  refmrt. 

The  Finance  Committee,  as  well  as  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  Executive  BrancAi's 
plan. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Administration 
witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Fi- 
nance Conunlttee  are  now  prepared  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  operational  questions  that 
have  been  raised,  as  well  as  propose  a  re- 
vision of  the  Implementation  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  which  the 
Congress  will  have  to  review  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  detailed  proposal  before  the  Fund  be- 
gins to  operate  and  the  built-in  limitations 
provided  in  the  blU  (such  as  the  ceilings  on 
both  borrowing  and  lending  levels  and  a  fixed 
termination  date  for  the  Fund's  operations 
without  further  Congressional  action),  the 
bill  contains  a  number  of  other  means  of 
keeping  the  Fund's  activities  under  contin- 
uing Congressional  control. 

The  bin  requires  that  the  Fund's  authority 
to  borrow  must  be  specified  in  annual  ap- 
propriation acts.  The  Fund  cannot  borrow 
a  dollar  without  Congressional  approval 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

The  receipts  on  old  aid  loans  which  the 
Fund  is  authorized  to  use  are  subject  to  re- 
authorization by  the  Congress  when  the  for- 
eign economic  assistance  program  is  renewed 
every  year  or  two  and  are  also  subject  to  the 
annual  appropriation  process. 

Information  about  the  Fund's  activities 
would  l)e  available  to  the  Congress  In  the 
usual  ways — through  specific  requests, 
through  presentation  of  information  In  sup- 
port of  Executive  Branch  budget  requests  for 
authority  to  borrow  and  proposed  lending 
levels,  and  through  the  bill's  requirement  for 
a  complete  and  detailed  semiannual  report 
on   the   F^xnd■s  operations. 

Finally.  I  urge  you  in  your  consideration  of 
this  proposal  to  not  lose  sight  of  one  of  the 
important  purposes  and  effects  of  the  Fund 
In  addition  to  Its  potential  for  export  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  mutuaUy  ad- 
vantageous trading  relationships — helping 
people  so  that  they  wUU>eable  to  help  them- 
selves, tr"*^ 

The  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  will 
bring  plows  to  Mall^feo  that  farmers  will  not 
longer  be  dependent  on  sticks  to  till  the 
surface. 

The  Fund  will  provide  machine  tools  for 
back-alley  shops  in  the  cities  of  PakisUn. 

It  will  provide  medical  supplies  so  that  a 
young  child  In  Sudan  wUl  avoid  ths  scourge 
of  fllariasis. 

It  will  permit  an  unemployed  worker  In 
Bolivia  to  work  In  a  small  factory. 

It  wUl  provide  trucks  to  haul  produce  to 
market  in  Nigeria. 

It  will  provide  the  villagers  of  Bangla- 
deah  with  pumps  that  make  possible  a  sec- 
ond, dry-season  crop. 

In  other  words,  the  P^^nd  combined  with 
a  revamped  bilateral  assistance  program  Is 
targeted  at  the  human  needs  of  the  poor. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  this 
Committee  to  comment  favorably  on  Section 
16. 
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FntANCK  COMMTTTKX 

The  Export  Development  Credit  Fund — 
Section  16  of  8.  2336 — is  a  Congressional 
initiative  first  developed  by  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  3. 

Our  domestic  economic  problems  cannot 
be  solved  In  a  vacuum.  We  need  to  rely  on 
other  nations,  on  international  systems  and 
Institutions  for  cooperation  In  solving  what 
used  to  be  purely  Internal  problems. 

America  has  become  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  the  developing  world — oil, 
copper,  tin.  natural  rubber,  bauxite,  timber, 
coffee,  etc.  American  direct  Investment  In 
the  developing  world  is  valued  at  $33  bUllon. 
This  Investment  yields  5%  of  our  corporate 
profits. 

We  cannot  expect  the  nations  of  the  de- 
veloping world  to  cooperate  in  our  own  en- 
richment if  we  remain  indifferent  to  their 
needs.  In  fact,  these  poor  countries  could 
use  their  growing  economic  power  as  a  lever 
to  force  a  change  in  American  policy.  They 
possess  strategic  market  power.  They  can 
exert  influence  on  world  money  markets, 
and  they  could  conflscate  investments.  They 
are  prepared  to  exploit  economic  disputes 
between  the  U.S..  Europe  and  Japan  if  our 
relations  with  them  are  not  based  on  con- 
structive cooperation. 

Domestic  food  prices  are  related  to  the 
demand  by  hungry  poor  nations  unable  to 
feed  their  people.  We  must  aid  them  In  the 
production  of  food  In  our  own  interest  aa 
well  as  theirs. 

We  can  aid  the  very  poor  nations  by  mak- 
ing ouFicxports  avaiUble  to  them  on  terms 
they  can  afford.  This  type  of  mutually  ad- 
vantageous economic  relationship  has  be- 
come a  part  of  European  and  Japanese  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

The  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  of 
S  3335  will  expand  American  exports  to  the 
70  poorest  nations  conUlnlng  a  market  of 
over   one    billion    people— excluding   China. 

The  Fund  wUl  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
or  the  public  »3  bUllon  and  lend  •3.7  bUllon 
from  June  30.  1974  untu  December  31. 
1977  to  the  lowest  Income  countries.  The 
minimum  lending  terms  at  3%  Interest,  5 
years  grace  period  and  30  years  to  repay.  All 
repayments  in  doUars.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Fund's  financing  costs  and  lo*n 
receipts  would  be  met  from  past  aid  loans 
available  at  a  vote  of  about  $300  mUllon  a 
year. 

Poorest  countries  defined  as  those  with 
per  capita  QNP  under  $375  a  year  and  special 
emphasis  on  countries  with  QNPs  of  $300 
per  capita. 

The  bill  will  be  amended  to  include  the 
Fund's  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the 
budget. 

S.  2335  provides  for  Fund  coordination 
through  an  advisory  committee  drawn  from 
Stote,  Treasury.  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Ex- 
Im  Bank  &  AID.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  chair  the  Committee. 

The  U.S.  is  losing  an  Important  share  of 
vast  markeU  in  the  developing  world  to  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese  who  have  developed 
export  credit  systems  at  concessional  rates 
From  1965  to  1971  the  VS.  share  In  these 
markete  Increased  30% — from  $3.7  to  •4.8 
billion.  The  exports  of  the  other  15  OECD 
members  increased  143%  from  $9  billion  to 
•31.9  billion. 

Very  poor  countries  simply  cant  afford 
American  products  under  present  credit  ar- 
rangements and  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
go  to  the  richer  developing   countries. 

The  Fund  would  provide  the  VB.  with  an 
Institution  to  compete  with  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  for  the  first  time. 
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The  Fund  will  create  Jobs  In  the  VS. — 
as  many  as  50,000. 

Unlike  Investment  abroad  by  multination- 
als, the  ExjKjrt  Development  Credit  Fund 
would  aid  In  the  export  only  of  American 
products,  made  by  American  workers  In 
American  factories. 

The  Fund  could  export  commodities  such 
as  transport  equipment,  electrical  equip- 
ment, agricultural  equipment,  tools  and 
supplies  for  industry  aimed  at  domestic  or 
non-lmportlng  export  markets. 

The  Fund  will  not  exp>ort  factories  or  com- 
ptonents  of  highly  developed  industry  which 
will  build  up  foreign  competition  to  U.S. 
Industries. 

The  Fund  will  not  subsidize  U.S.  business 
or  a  foreign  business.  Only  another  govern- 
ment will  benefit  by  the  Fund's  soft  loans. 

Many  of  the  unanswered  questions  con- 
cerning the  Fund's  operation  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Executive  branch  when  it  sub- 
mits to  Congress  on  April  16.  1974  an  opera- 
tional plan.  The  Fund  will  begin  operating 
on  July   1.    1974. 

Congress  will  be  able  to  exert  control  over 
the  Fund's  operation.  Its  lx>rrowlng  author- 
ity miist  be  appropriated.  Receipts  from  old 
aid  loans  used  In  the  Fund  are  subject  to 
reauthorization  and  to  annual  appropriatloti. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  opening 
my  remarks  In  support  of  S.  2335,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  29,  1973, 
Rbcorc  on  pages  22237  and  22238,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StrppoRT  or  MUTUAi.  Devxlopment  and 
CoopxaATioN  Act  or  1973 

Mr.  McOke.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  at 
a  critical  pivotal  point  in  its  history.  There 
Is  a  growing  weariness  In  the  Congress  and 
across  the  land  with  our  active,  but  brief. 
Involvement  In  International  affairs.  Few  will 
argue  that  the  experience  of  Indochina  has 
been  the  major  contributing  factor  to  our 
present  sense  of  frustration  and  mood  of 
retreat  from  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Our  experience  as  a  nation,  which  was  called 
upon  to  play  a  major  role  In  the  world  some 
27  years  ago,  has  cut  across  a  wide  spectrum 
of  our  national  consciousness.  The  after- 
math of  World  War  n  presented  us  with  a 
chaUenge  we  accepted  with  considerable  re- 
luctance. Yet,  the  entire  International  com- 
miuilty  realized  that  mankind  could  never 
again  be  swept  into  the  holocaust  of  a  mas- 
sive, worldwide  confiagration  and  ever  hope 
to  survive.  Thus,  the  termination  of  World 
War  n  and  the  establlshmeht  of  the  United 
Nations  brought  a  euphoria  of  high  hopes 
that,  somehow,  we  had  found  that  magical 
formula  for  peace;  that  those  perplexing 
pieces  to  the  puzzle  of  man's  relationships 
with  his  fellow  man  would  now  fit. 

We  soon  discovered,  to  our  dismay,  that 
the  world  was  not  tied  up  in  one  neat  pack- 
age. Nevertheless,  we  were  determined  to  find 
those  pieces  to  the  puzzle  we  suddenly  dis- 
covered were  missing.  Now.  we  stand  at  the 
precipice  of  almost  total  dlsUluslonment.  The 
traumatic  realization  that  even  the  United 
States  was  capable  of  mnving  mistakes  has 
called  Into  question  our  own  adequacies  as  a 
Nation  in  dealing  with  the  complexities  of 
the  International  community.  Yet.  even  as 
the  frustration  grew,  more  pieces  to  the  puz- 
zle were  fitting  into  place.  We  have  seen 
detente  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China — events  which  we  believed 
to  be  completely  outside  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility 27  years  ago.  We  have  seen  a  devas- 
tated Western  Europe  and  Japan  evolve  Into 
economic  giants,  bringing  prosperity  to  mU- 
llons  of  people.  We  have  seen  the  United 
Nations  grow  from  60  to  132  nations — nearly 
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to  the  point  of  universality.  We  have  seen 
nearly  a  billion  of  the  world's  population 
move  from  colonial  to  Independent  status 
with  very  little  violence.  We  have  made  the 
age-old  problems  of  poverty,  disease,  hunger, 
and  UUteracy  the  concerns  of  the  mtema- 
tional  community.  We  have  seen  the  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  nations  strengthened 
despite  our  disappointment  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  been  applied  universally. 

We  have  seen  man  evolve  to  a  level  where, 
in  spite  of  his  mutual  differences,  there  is  an 
overriding  consideration  for  his  comn>"n  in- 
terests. This,  perhaps,  holds  the  key  to  those 
missing  pieces  of  the  puzzle  which  we  have 
slowly  and  almost  subtlety  laid  Into  place. 
We  have  traversed  the  maze  of  war.  hostility, 
distrust,  fear,  and  other  plagues  of  man- 
kind to  the  realization  we  all  have  much  in 
common;  that  we  must  live  together  because 
we  can  never  survive  in  Isolation  from  one 
another. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  in  this  brief  period  of  history,  we  are 
threatening  to  retreat.  Yes,  we  have  made 
mistakes  along  the  way.  But  we  have  also 
learned  so  much.  Just  as  the  Individual  from 
infancy  to  death  Is  a  product  of  his  exper- 
ience, so  are  nations.  The  United  States,  as  a 
major  element  In  the  International  com- 
munity, was  born  Just  27  years  ago.  Just  as 
the  individual  Is  subject  to  erring  through 
his  infancy,  so  are  we.  Just  as  the  Individual 
learns  from  his  mistakes,  so  must  we.  Just 
as  the  individual  should  never  retreat  from 
responsibility  or  chaUenge,  neither  should  we. 
No  matter  how  tired  or  frustrated  we  have 
become,  and  no  matter  how  dlsUlusloned  we 
may  be,  we  must  rise  to  the  challenges  with 
which  all  mankind  is  now  confronted.  Just 
as  the  individual  can  never  return  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  womb,  neither  can  we.  We  are 
Inextricably  tied  to  the  entire  world.  We  will 
never  again  find  solace  In  Isolation. 

Soon,  the  Senate  wUl  be  considering 
the  economic  development  portion  of  for- 
eign assistance.  HopefuUy,  the  focus  of  our 
deliberations  will  be  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humprjucy)  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKXN) — a  measure  which  I  have  Joined  In 
sponsoring.  This  measure  promises  to  be  an 
Innovative  change  In  the  direction  of  our 
economic  assistance  programs.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition that  we  have  made  mistakes  In  the 
past,  but  are  willing  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  overcoming  our  mistakes.  There  wUl  be 
attempts  to  drastically  reduce  the  funding 
authorizations  for  economic  assistance.  The 
old  myth  that  this  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
giveaway  program  wlU  be  revived  again.  We 
wlU  be  confronted  with  the  argument  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nations  less  fortunate  than 
our  own.  The  measure  will  be  the  object  of 
worn-out  rhetoric  and  simplistic  shortsight- 
edness. 

Foreign  aid  has  come  to  be  a  distortion  in 
our  national  psyche.  Our  perceptions  In  too 
many  instances,  are  not  relevant  to  realities. 
We  are  not  Indiscriminately  doling  out  aid. 
We.  as  a  nation,  are  making  an  investment  in 
the  present  and  the  future.  Our  decisions 
concerning  this  blU  wlU  determine  what  the 
world  WlU  be  like  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  chUdren.  Thus,  we  must  shs^ 
with  utmost  care  our  contribution  to  what 
kind  of  world  we  want  and  what  our  role 
In  that  world  will  be. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  world's  total 
population  Uves  In  the  less  developed  na- 
tions of  this  planet.  These  people  occupy 
two-thirds  of  our  land  surface,  covering 
vast,  untapped  natural  resources.  We  can- 
not achieve  our  national  aspirations  for 
peace  and  economic  prosperity  In  isolation 
from  these  people.  The  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  aU  Industrialized  nations  is  tied 


to  the  welfare  of  the  less  developed  nations. 
The  future  stability  and  prosperity  of  ths 
world  rests  with  the  ability  of  the  Intema- 
tioihal  community  to  make  this  planet  a 
better  place  In  which  to  Uvt  for  aU  iU  In- 
habitants. Social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  are  no  longer  endemic  to  nation- 
states,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how  poor. 

The  economic  welfare  of  this  Nation  de- 
pends upon  a  increasing  fiow  of  goods  and 
services.  The  less  developed  nations  provide 
a  market  of  enormous  potential  for  U.S. 
goods.  Last  year,  these  nations  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  our  exports  and  were  the  only 
areas  of  the  world  where  we  enjoyed  favor- 
able trade  balances.  More  than  (30  bUllon  of 
Umted  States  private  capital  Is  invested  in 
these  countries.  Thus,  the  development,  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and  welfare  of  these  na- 
tions Is  vital  to  our  own  national  interests. 

The  problems  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion, an  unstable  International  monetary 
system,  trade  deficits,  natural  resource  deple- 
tion, the  popiUatlon  explosion,  disease,  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  UUteracy  are  increasingly  T 
dominant  factors  as  to  the  type  of  world  we 
live  in  and  will  leave  to  our  children.  These 
factors  are  the  root  causes  of  instability. 
Unless  there  Is  broad  International  coopera- 
tion on  aU  these  fronts,  we  wlU  continue  to 
be  plagued  by  war.  famine,  poverty — all  those 
asp>ect6  of  our  existence  which  breed  waste 
and  carnage  and  which  threaten  the  very 
vlablUty  of  both  our  spyecles  and  our  planet. 

These  are  the  stakes  with  which  we  are 
confronted  as  we  consider  whether  this 
Nation  WlU  continue  a  responsible  engage- 
ment In  the  world.  If  we  beUeve  we  can 
live  in  isolation  from  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  we  are  making  a 
serloiis  and  potentially  fatal  mistake. 

We  hold  one  of  the  key  pieces  to  the  puz- 
zle. Let  us  not  let  the  opp>ortunIty  sUp  from 
our  grasp.  We  must  exercise  wisdom  and 
courage  In  making  our  decisions  as  they  af- 
fect the  international  community.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  fall  victim  to  the  ploys  of 
Ignorance,  empty  rhetoric,  or  short-term 
selfishness.  We  have  the  capacity  to  assault 
the  problems  which  plague  aU  mankind — 
problems  we  ourselves  cannot  escape  by  with- 
drawal from  the  world  community.  Let  vis 
not  faU  to  our  worst  and  basest 
Instincts 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  earlier 
statement  concerning  S.  2335  sets  the 
tone  for  my  remsirks  here  today. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  witnessing  in- 
creasing signs  that  the  Cwigress  is  tiring 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  value  of  the 
current  bipartisan  development  assist- 
ance initiative  embodied  in  S.  2335.  This 
initiative  takes  a  completely  fresh  look  at 
our  past  development  policies  and  repre- 
sents an  important  effort  at  correcting 
deficiencies  growing  out  of  these  policies. 

In  what  is  probably  the  most  funda- 
mental change  In  development  strategy 
since  the  conception  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
this  new  bilateral  development  aid  pro- 
gram shifts  the  emphasis  away  from 
major  c{4>ital  projects  and  program  loans 
toward  projects  more  directly  affecting 
the  lives  of  the  poorer  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  developing  world. 

Support  for  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance has  waned  drastically'  in  the  past 
decade.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  because 
Americans  have  lost  the  desire  to  help 
others.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  responded  with  gen- 
erosity and  alacrity  in  recent  years  to 
foreign  populations  racked  by  the  catas- 
trophic effects  of  earthquakes,  floods,  and 
famine.  Tbe  problem  associated  with  our 
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present  foreign  aid  program  is  that  peo- 
ple have  lost  faith  in  its  effectiveness. 
This  decline  in  faith  has  led  to  a  com- 
mensurate decline  In  funding  for  the 
program. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  problems  of 
the  developing  world  have  not  dimin- 
ished. In  fact,  they  are  increasing.  Thus, 
what  we.  in  effect,  have  been  doing  is 
denying  the  existence  of  the  developing 
world's  problems  simply  because  foreign 
aid  has  not  achieved  the  lofty  goals  set 
for  it.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  develop- 
ing world  and  asking  how  we  can  best 
help  them  with  the  resources  we  have 
available  to  us.  the  question  has  become 
whether  we  should  help  them  at  all. 

8.  2333  is  ax\  innovative  initiative,  since 
it  shifts  the  debate  back  once  more  to 
how  we  can  assist  the  developing  world 
In  the  most  effective  maimer  possible. 
The  biU  reaffirms  the  stake  the  United 
States  has  in  the  developing  world  and 
it  represents  a  positive  response  on  our 
part  to  our  interests  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  S.  2335  contains  the  first 
thorotigh  revision  of  development  phi- 
losophy and  policy  since  we  entered  the 
development  business  In  the  late  1940's. 
This  bm  reflects  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent outlook  on  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  how  growth  relates  to 
the  poorer  majority  in  those  nations. 
Previouslv,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
best  way  to  help  the  entire  population  of 
a  developing  nation  was  by  promoting 
growth  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  had  also 
been  assumed  that  rapid  growth  could 
be  supported  only  by  the  better-off  sec- 
tors of  a  society:  and  thiis.  a     trickle- 
down  effect"  would  ensue.  Therefore,  we 
directed  our  primary  foreign  aid  efforts 
at  a  relatively  small  portion  of  a  devel- 
oping nation's  society  in  the  hopes  that 
it  would  bring  assistance  to  the  masses. 
Though  the  growth  of  GNP  has  pro- 
ceeded at  phenonemal  rates,  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  populations  in  developing 
nations  have  benefited  and  the  masses, 
for  the  most  part,  remain  unaffected. 

Therefore.  S.  2335  attacks  develooment 
experience  of  such  nations  as  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Egypt,  the  Philippines, 
and  Singapore,  we  have  learned  that  sav- 
ings rates  and  the  productivity  of  the 
poor  on  any  Increased  income  can  be 
very  high  if  they  control  their  economic 
eqvilpment  and  if  governments  encourage 
their  participation  in  development  uith  a 
network  of  institutions  and  economic  in- 
cenUves.  The  focus  of  S.  2335,  then,  is 
to  Increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
poor  through  education  and  access  to  re- 
sources. This  Is  connected  with  a  simul- 
taneous promotion  of  the  structures  and 
Incentives  which  encourage  a  total 
growth  pattern— from  the  lowest  sectors 
of  a  society  to  the  highest  echelons 

In  order  to  accomplish  this.  8.  2335 
departs  from  the  traditional  regional  ap- 
proach to  development  and  adopts  the 
functional  problem-solving  approach 
which  proved  so  successful  In  malaria 
control  and  the  breakthroughs  of  the 
Green  Revolution.  This  legislation  would 
authorise  funding  aimed  primarily  at 
Uiree  functional  sectors  which  affect  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  people  in  develop- 
ing nations:  First,  food  production,  nu- 
trition, and  niral  development;  second. 
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health  and  population  planning;  and 
third,  education,  public  administration, 
and  human  resource  development.  8.  2335 
would  concentrate  development  aid  more 
upon  sharing  American  exjaertise.  farm 
commodities,  and  industrial  goods,  rather 
than  upon  large-scale  capital  transfers 
which  can  be  made  more  effective  by 
multilateral  institutions. 

S.  2335  also  puts  an  important  new  em- 
phasis on  the  participation  of  the  host 
countries  in  development  projects.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  United  States  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  host  natic«i's  develop- 
ment goals  and  gives  highest  priority  to 
undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments. To  insure  the  host  country  com- 
mitment to  development  projects  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  poor  majority, 
at  least  25  percent  of  a  project's  fimds 
would  have  to  come  from  the  individual 
host  governments  themselves. 

As    my    distinguished    colleague,    the 
Senator    from    Miiuiesota     (Mr.    Hum- 
phrey), has  already  so  ably  noted,  the 
developing  world  poses  serious  problems 
for  the  industrialized  nations,  but  also 
offers  tremendous  benefits  for  the  de- 
veloped world  if  the  problems  are  dealt 
with  effectively.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  natural  resource  po- 
tential in  the  developing  nations,  in  Ught 
of  the  accelerating  depletion  of  our  own 
natural  resources.  In  addition,  the  bUlion 
people  who  comprise  the  populations  of 
those  nations  where  per  capita  QNP  Is 
less  than  $200  per  year,  provide  the  larg- 
est potential  market  for  American  goods 
in  the  entire  world.  Cmr  Nation  needs 
these  markets  to  retain  our  econc«nic 
strength  and  viability.  Yet,  we  have  been 
losing  these  markets  to  Japan  and  West- 
em  Europe,  both  of  which  have  not  al- 
lowed themselves  to  fall  victim  to  short- 
sighted policies.  In  relative  and  absolute 
terms,  our  exports  to  the  60-percent-of- 
the-worid  population  In  those  countries 
with  per  capita  GNP's  under  $200  have 
dropped,   while   those  of  our  Japanese 
and    European    competitors    have    In- 
creased significantly. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  have 
enough  problems  of  our  own  to  engage  in 
the  extravagance  of  a  foreign  economic 
assistance  program.  However.  I  would 
point  out  this  is  a  rather  simplistic  and 
short-sighted  approach,  particularly  if 
one  weighs  all  the  variables  involved  in 
such  an  effort. 

'The  developing  nations  of  the  worid 
nnd  themselves  in  a  very  unique  posi- 
tion. As  I  have  pointed  out  in  several 
statements  addressed  to  the  issue  of 
continued  U.S.  violation  of  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  southern  Rho- 
desia, if  our  policies  are  not  sensitive  to 
the  needs,  aspirations,  and  concerns  of 
the  developing  worid.  we  could  find  our- 
selves In  a  partlculariy  detrimental  posi- 
tion IntemaUonally.  First,  the  developing 
nations  have  the  capacity  to  deny  us  ac- 
cess to  natural  resources  which  are  vital 
to  our  economic  viability.  Second,  these 
same  nations  have  the  capacity  to  deny 
us  access  to  their  markets— an  access 
which  will  become  Increasingly  vital  to 
our  economic  health. 

What  the  opponenU  of  8.  2335  are  in 
effect  telling  the  American  people  is  that 


they  are  prepared  to  deny  them  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Deny 
this  Nation  access  to  raw  materials,  and 
our  industrial  capacity  would  be  severely 
curtailed.  Deny  our  Nation  access  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  we  face  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  compounded  with  high 
unemployment.  In  effect,  the  quabty  of 
life  In  the  United  States  is  inextricably 
tied  to  our  relationships  to  the  develop- 
ing world.  If  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
a  serious  erosion  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  Nation,  then  my  colleagues  can  re- 
fuse to  pass  S.  2335.  because  these  are  the 
stakes  we  are  playmg  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  what  I  view  as  a  regrettable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  am  referring  to  the  committees 
deletion  of  section  16  from  the  bill  which 
would  have  established  a  U.S.  Export 
Development  Credit  Fund.  This  section 
addrdessed  itself  to  the  problem  of  in- 
creased competition  the  United  States 
faces  from  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
in  those  nations  which  comprise  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population. 

Section  16  recognised  this  trend  and 
proposed  a  truly  innovative  method  of 
reversing  it.   The   Export  Development 
Credit  Fund  showed  promise  of  mutual 
benefits  for  both  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  nations.  The  primary  rea- 
son for  our  losing  markets  in  the  poorest 
developing  coimtrles  stems  from  their  in- 
ability to  borrow  American  dollars  at 
rates  they  can  afford.  Whereas,  the  Japa- 
nese and  European  governments  subsi- 
dize loans  to  those  countries  at  rates  of 
2  and  3  percent,  the  United  States  can- 
not make  loans  at  rates  of  less  than  7 
or  8  percent  interest.  Section  16  proposed 
to  subsidize   this  difference  in  interest 
rates  by  a  mechanism  which  placed  no 
extra  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  The 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund  would 
have  taken  the  money  coming  in  from 
old  loans  to  developing  countries  and 
used  that  money  to  pay  the  interest  dif- 
ferential between  Uie  rates  It  could  bor- 
row at  and  the  rates  at  which  It  would 
lend.   These   moneys   would   have   been 
loaned    contingent    upon    a    provision 
whereby   these   funds   could   only   have 
been  spent  in  this  country.  A  few  mil- 
lion dollars  could  have  financed  loans, 
boosting  American  exports  by  $1  billion. 

I  regret  that  this  section  has  been 
stricken  from  the  bill.  However,  I  do 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  approve  the 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund  when 
we  consider  trade  legislation. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  under- 
score a  concern  of  mine.  The  United 
States  bilateral  assistance  effort  ha.s  de- 
clined significantly  in  recent  years.  The 
United  States,  alone  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations,  resists  a  major  expan- 
sion of  multilateral  aid  and  now  imposes 
substantially  more  barriers  to  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  poor  countries 
than  to  those  of  the  more  advanced  na- 
tions. Once  a  world  leader  is  assisting 
the  poor  countries,  today  we  rank  no  bet- 
ter than  12th  In  the  share  of  national 
wealth  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Despite  the  growing  awareness  of  in- 
terdependence with  the  developing  world, 
we  find  ourselves  today  in  a  posture  of 
increasing  aloofness  vls-a-vls  the  devel- 
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opment  problems  of  the  poor  countries. 
Yet,  it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  be- 
hoove this  warning — our  Nation  is  neith- 
er so  rich  nor  so  powerful  that  we  can 
ignore  any  country  in  the  world.  Other 
nations  may  pay  the  price  for  our  aloof- 
ness and  lack  of  concern  today.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  the  United  States  who  pays 
the  price  tomorrow,  unless  we  ctm  dem- 
onstrate a  little  wisdom  and  foresight 
rather  than  succumbing  to  simple  and 
shortsighted  nations  of  what  our  role 
in  the  world  should  be. 

Mr.  President  as  we  begin  deliberation 
of  8.  2335,  it  is  important  that  we  cast 
aside  simplistic  notions  of  what  our  for- 
eign aid  efforts  around  the  world  should 
entail  and  deal  with  the  real  problems 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  find  solu- 
tions now  and  in  ensuing  years. 

In  this  connection,  there  appeared  a 
timely  article  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Star-News.  The  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Critchfleld,  a  former  Asian 
correspondent  for  the  Star-News  who  is 
now  studying  the  food  and  population 
problems  of  the  third  world  by  living  in 
peasant  communities  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  importance  by  Mr.  Critchfleld's 
article  is  that  It  is  based  upon  his  first 
hand  knowldege  and  experiences.  We  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  not  in  day- 
to-day  contact  with  the  problems  of  the 
developing  world,  engage  m  the  luxury 
of  maintaining  an  aloofness  when  it 
comes  to  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems. Reality  becomes  clouded  by  mean- 
ingless and  empty  rhetoric  which  is  det- 
rimental for  a  responsible  and  effective 
formulation  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  Critchfleld  has  performed  a  very 
invaluable  service  by  explaining  the  re- 
alities of  the  world  situation  today,  and 
particularly  how  our  foreign  aid  effort 
is  directly  related  to  such  problems  as 
food  production,  population  control,  and 
self-suflQciency  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Aid  ob  Faminx 
(By  Richard  Critchfleld) 

What  can  the  individual  American  do  to 
help  the  increasingly  hungry  poor  two-thirds 
of  the  worid  In  the  worsening  global  food 
crisis? 

Support  Increased  foreign  aid.  It  cannot 
come  too  soon.  This  summer,  world  grain 
reserves  fell  to  around  100  million  tons,  the 
lowest  level  in  20  years.  Some  200  mUUon 
Indians,  26  million  Africans  and  possibly  40 
million  Chinese  face  hunger,  If  not  famine. 
before  the  winter  harvest.  And  Bangladesh, 
Indonesia  and  the  PhUlpplnes  wUl  be  criti- 
cally short  of  rice  until  December. 

Russian  grain  purchases  abroad  of  28  mil- 
lions tons,  half  of  It  from  the  United  States 
and  altogether  almost  three  times  bigger 
than  any  food  Import  In  history,  has  created 
a  problem  even  In  the  United  States  About 
half  of  some  50  million  acres  of  United  States 
reserve  cropland — much  of  the  rest  Is  mar- 
ginal— Is  being  put  back  Into  production. 

Agricultural  expert  L««ter  R  Brown  of  the 
Overseas  Development  CouncU  has  described 
It  la  a  "dangerous"  situation:  "For  the  flrst 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  world 
Is  without  either  of  the  two  Important  safety 
valvee  m  the  world  food  economy — surplus 
•tocks  of  grain  and  a  large  reaerve  of  Unltwt 


States  cropland  that  could  r«adUy  be  brought 
back  into  production." 

The  implication  of  this  for  the  poor  coun- 
tries, many  of  them  already  faUlng  behind  In 
the  food-popiilatlon  race,  is  grave.  Their  main 
hope  lies  In  expanding  food  production 
through  the  spread  of  the  new  hlgh-yleldlng 
dwarf  varieties  of  rice  and  wheat  which,  with 
enough  fresh  water  and  nitrogen  fertUlaer, 
can  double  harvests.  But  country  after 
country  lacks  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
vital  Inputs. 

The  forecast  then  is  not  for  Inevitable 
global  famine.  It  is  for  famine  which  can 
be  avoided  If  the  United  States  and  other 
rich  countries  give  enough  foreign  aid  for 
fertuizer.  insecticides,  irrigation  works,  feed- 
er roads,  landlord  compensation  and  family 
planning.  Old  "trickle  down"  development 
economics  are  no  longer  good  enough;  a  way 
has  to  be  found — and  very  quickly — to  di- 
rectly nu  the  cisterns  at  the  bottom. 

This  wm  require  a  wholesale  shift  In 
American  public  opinion.  Foreign  aid  Is  pres- 
ently tottering  along  on  weU  over  a  year  of 
miserly  funding  under  Congressional  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  Congress  apparently  Is 
in  no  mood  to  be  generous  now.  And  the 
former  foreign  aid  lobby.  East  Coast  liberals 
who  used  to  combine  a  steady  interest  In  the 
whole  world  with  an  Instinct  for  reform, 
now  seems  to  have  tximed  Its  back  on  aU 
foreign  Involvements.  Aid  Is  bad,  they  say, 
because  It  encourages  Vietnam-style  Inter- 
vention and  helps  the  rich  not  the  poor.  And 
besides,  econmnlc  growth  is  impossible  be- 
cause it  wUl  exhaust  the  planet's  resources, 
they  say. 

Such  arguments  may  l>e  sUenced  quickly 
once  mass  starvation  becomes  a  regular  even- 
ing feature  on  the  American  living  room  TV 
screen.  Americans  may  be  alarmed  about 
this  summers  shortage  of  l>eef  and  high 
food  prices  But  their  average  daUy  intake 
U  stui  around  3,000  calories  of  which  40  per- 
cent Is  derived  from  animal  products  and  36 
percent  from  cereals,  starchy  foods  and  sugar. 
The  average  Asian  In  recent  months  U  get- 
ting less  than  the  2,000  calories  he  could 
count  on  10  years  ago — and  80  percent  of 
what  he  does  get  Is  starch  and  sugar. 

Pood  Increases  In  the  poor  countries,  re- 
markable as  they  have  been  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  wheat  and  rice  In  1967. 
simply  cannot  keep  up  with  the  180,000 
babies  bom  each  day  or  the  66  mllUon  more 
mouths  to  feed  each  year. 

As  Theodore  Oelger  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  and  others  have  predicted. 
It  may  not  l>e  long  before  American  guilt 
over  Vietnam  and  disappointment  over  the 
results  of  31  years  of  foreign  aid  may  shift 
dramatically — suddenly  we  may  be  blaming 
past  failures  on  the  inadequacy  of  previous 
efforts.  And  past  failures  are  beginning  to 
look  not  all  that  serious.  United  States  food 
aid  shipments  have  dropped  sharply  the  past 
few  years,  largely  because  of  the  success  In 
transferring  modem  American  farm  technol- 
ogy to  the  F>oor  countries. 

But  this  Is  not  time  to  lag.  The  key  to 
continuing  Increases  In  food  production,  in 
Brown's  words.  Is  the  "development  of  water 
resources  and  continuation  of  United  States 
support  of  the  kmd  which  launched  the 
green  revolution."  In  short,  more  foreign  aid 

During  the  past  year  In  Southeast  Asia  I 
have  seen  concrete  example  after  example  of 
governments  frustrated  In  their  attempts  to 
grow  more  food  because  of  Insufficient  for- 
eign aid.  The  PhUlpplnes.  for  instance.  Is 
critically  short  of  fertUleer  but  lacl«  the  for- 
eign exchange  to  buy  It.  Nor  can  It  proceed 
with  land  reform — on  which  modemlxatlon 
of  Its  agriculture  depends — without  S260  to 
$300  mUllon  In  aid  needed  over  a  three-year 
period  for  landlord  compensation.  Spilt  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Japan  and  the 
World  Bank,  at  »30  million  a  year  apiece  this 
would  be  a  cheap  and  effecUve  form  of  «M 


Population  control  often  suffers  the  same 
way.  The  World  Bank  recently  came  up  with 
a  $33  mUllon,  five-year  loan  package  for 
famUy  planning  in  Indonesia  geared  to  han- 
dle 1.2  mUllon  acceptors.  By  the  time  the 
program  was  cranked  up,  successes  In  East 
Java  and  Ball  had  brought  the  number  of 
acceptors  up  close  to  2  mllUon  but  there  were 
no  funds  for  vital  foUow-up  field  workers. 
Thall&nd's  famUy  planners  are  also  getting 
more  acceptors  than  they  have  money  to 
handle. 

Short  of  the  Maoist  model,  no  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  a  formula  to  combine  eco- 
nomic advance  with  full  employment  and 
equitable  Income  distribution.  TTils  means 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  Inevitably 
widens.  The  drama  of  most  poor  countries 
today  Is  a  race  between  the  onset  of  revo- 
lutionary politics  and  the  arrival  of  genu- 
ine economic  progress,  through  traditional 
schemes  of  development,  to  make  such  revo- 
lutionary (Killtlcs  luinecessary.  To  buy  time 
for  the  race  to  be  fairly  run.  the  poor  coim- 
trles must  grow  enough  food. 

The  present  transfer  of  resources  from  rich 
countries  to  poor  has  been  stuck  at  S6  bUllon 
a  year,  what  It  was  five  years  ago;  official  aid 
from  the  world's  16  richest  countries  Is  stUl 
only  0.35  percent  of  gross  national  product, 
half  of  what  It  was  10  years  ago.  Yet  in  those 
10  years  real  Incomes  In  the  richest  countries 
have  risen  45  percent. 

The  present  world  food  crisis  has  revealed 
the  poor  countries,  physical  Incapacity  to 
produce  enough  food  at  present  foreign  aid 
levels.  It  has  shown  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  be  counted  upon  as  the  emergency 
breadbasket  of  the  world.  If  no  increases  lu 
United  States  foreign  aid  are  quickly  forth- 
coming and  the  poor  countries  find  them- 
selves powerless  to  escape  the  vicious  circle 
In  which  they  are  enclosed.  International 
FK>lltlcs  will  be  profoundly  changed  It  is 
time  for  Individual  Americans  to  strongly 
support  foreign  aid.  Their  chUdren's  well- 
being  depends  on  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  information.  EMd  I  imderstand 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  will- 
ing to  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt).  so  we  could  proceed  with 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  I  Intend  to  do 
that  as  soon  as  I  get  recognition. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  I>akota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  462. 

"nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  462. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcai.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  462  is  as  follows : 

On  page  30.  line  23.  Insert  the  fr '.lowing 

••S»c.  24  Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"SBC.      659.      LUCTTATIONS      ON      AtTTHOKtrSD 

FCND*. — None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  Act.  and 
none  of  the  local  currencies  accruing  under 
this  or  any  Act.  shaU  be  used  to  provide 
training  or  advice,  or  provide  any  flnunclal 
support,  for  police,  prisons,  or  other  Interrji! 
security  forces  of  any  foreign  government  or 
any  program  of  Internal  tntelllgenoe  or  snr- 
relUance  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  gorem- 
ment.'  " 
On  page  0.  at  the  end  of  line  7.  add  quo- 
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tAtlon  markA  and  delete  line  8  through  line 
11. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  be  allowed  to  call 
up  his  amendment  before  the  considera- 
tion of  my  amendment  No.  462. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  its  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  OLlo  is  recognised. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  imprinted,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  11,  delete  lines  17  and  18  under 
the  heading  "Programs  Relating  to  Popula- 
tion Growth"  and  substitute  the  foUowlng: 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
$125,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  $126,000,000  and  for  the 
ascal  year  1975.  »150,000.000." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready just  briefly  discussed  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment. 

I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

This  sunendment  does  not  change  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  nor 
does  it  add  any  additional  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  What  the  amendment 
does  Is  to  provide  for  a  modest  increase  of 
$25  million  in  earmarked  funding  for 
1975  programs  relating  to  population 
growth  so  as  to  maintain  the  continuing 
momentum  of  this  crucially  important 
endeavor. 

There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  the  im- 
portance of  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion programs  in  this  body,  for  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  leadership  of  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  manager  of  this  bill 
today,  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
has  shown  great  vision  and  foresight  in 
providing  funds  for  family  planning  and 
insuring  that  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  will  provide  vigor- 
ous support  in  this  field. 

It  la  especially  important  that  U.S. 
support  for  population  programs  con- 
tinues to  expand  somewhat  to  meet  the 
rising  crescendo  of  national  program  re- 
quests for  assistance  In  this  field. 

Because  of  the  support  which  has  been 
provided  to  these  programs  by  U.S.  AID, 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  has  now  become  a  source  of 
major  international  support  and  encour- 
agement for  new  family  planning  pro- 
grams throughout  the  developing  world. 
Year  1974  is  World  Population  Year  and 
already  the  fund  is  faced  with  more  re- 
quests for  help  than  it  can  support.  I 
would  hope  that  much  of  this  additional 
$25  million  will  be  provided  directly  by 
AID  to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  to  continue  its 
work.  The  U.S.  Oovemment  provides 
less  than  one-half  of  the  fund's  resource 
and  to  date  contributions  for  the  fund 
have  come  from  some  60  countries. 

Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  whom 
many  of  you  may  know,  is  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative on  the  UJ*.  Population  Com- 
mission, and  has  been  extremely  active 
in  soliciting  contributions  from  other 
governments  for  the  U JJ.  Fund  for  Popu- 


lation Activities.  He  is  very  much  con- 
cerned that  unless  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
increases  Its  contribution  somewhat  in 
1975,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  other 
governments  to  substantially  increase 
their  contributions. 

With  world  population  growth  still 
averaging  2  percent  each  year,  or  ap- 
proximately 75  million  new  mouths  to 
be  fed  every  year,  there  is  surely  no 
program  more  critical  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  support  than  this.  I  would  empha- 
size that  this  amendment  does  not  add 
to  the  total  sum  authorized  but  rather 
requires  that  out  of  whatever  sum  may 
be  eventually  appropriated  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$150  million  will  be  available  for  family 
planning  and  population  programs. 

There  Is  already  substantial  evidence, 
as  indicated  In  some  of  the  graphs  and 
statistics  of  recent  reports,  that  family 
planning  programs  do  have  a  consider- 
able impact  in  reducing  fertility  rates. 
Although  j^any  factors  are  involved  in 
the  shift  from  larger  to  smaller  families, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  family  planning  information,  serv- 
ices, and  supplies  is  a  major  factor  in 
accelerating  these  declines.  Without  con- 
tinuing assistance  many  of  the  national 
family  planning  programs  in  develop- 
ing countries  may  be  literally  forced  by 
the  pressures  of  famine  to  cut  back  tem- 
porarily on  family  planning  programs 
even  though  they  recognize  that  over 
the  long  run  fertility  must  be  reduced 
or  economic  and  social  development  can- 
not continue.   Continued  support  from 
U.S.  AID  is  essential  in  many  countries, 
even  where  the  Government  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  family  planning  to  insure  that 
programs  continue  at  an  effective  level. 
We  were  all  told  of  this  necessity  in  the 
foreign  aid  field  back  in  1967.  When  I  was 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House.  I  was  author  of  the  first  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  for  the  earmark- 
ing of  those  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  can 
report  to  the  Senate  at  this  time  that 
these  earmarkings  Increased  from  $30 
million  to  $50  million  to  $75  million  to 
$100  million  and  to  $125  million  today. 

We  know  that  expenditures  under  the 
AID  program  have  continued  to  follow 
the  same  pattern.  During  the  past  year, 
there  have  been  $125  million  of  author- 
izations. As  reported  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report,  the  amoimt  is  $25  mil- 
lion. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  bumping 
against  the  ceiling  at  the  present  time 
would  indicate  that  it  Is  desirable  to 
specifically  earmark  funds  for  this  type 
of  program  for  fiscal  year  1975  so  that 
there  can  be  planning  for  the  earmark- 
ing that  has  occurred  and  that  will  occur 
In  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  on  this  basis  and 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  oCTered  the 
amendment.  I  note  from  the  very  gen- 
erous remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  he  would  be  delighted  to 
have  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  honored  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuMrHKCT)  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  as  the  distmguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  mentioned.  Is  a  very 
necessary  and  desirable  addition.  It  is  a 
modest  addition  to  the  bill.  However,  It 
goes  to  meet  the  problems  we  face  on 
this  issue;  namely,  population. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  no  objection,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHTs) .  Do  the  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my   time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreetog  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (putting 
the  question ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  printing  error  in  my  amendment. 
No.  560.  Two  nimibers  were  assigned  to 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  was 
printed  Identically  as  amendment  No. 
560  and  562.  At  the  time  I  call  up  that 
amendment.  I  will  be  referring  only  to 
amendment  No.  560. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, No.  462. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  30,  line  23.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"S«c.  24.  Part  HI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  659.  LucrTATiONs  on  Adthorizkd 
Funds. — None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  none 
of  the  local  currencies  accruing  under  this 
or  any  Act.  shall  be  used  to  provide  training 
or  advice,  or  provide  any  financial  support, 
for  police,  prisons,  or  other  Internal  security 
forces  of  any  foreign  government  or  any  pro- 
gram of  Internal  Intelligence  or  surveillance 
on  behalf  of  any  foreign  government.'." 

On  page  9.  at  the  end  of  line  7,  add  quota- 
tion marks  and  delete  line  8  through  line  11. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  defer  on  that  until  more 
Senators  are  present. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  a 
prohibition  of  U.S.  financial  aid  or  equip- 
ment, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any 
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foreign  government  for  use  in  that  gov- 
ernment's Internal  security  forces,  pri- 
sons, or  programs  of  domestic  surveil- 
lance. 

In  SMlditlon  to  the  $7.5  million  which 
is  scheduled  for  the  Office  of  Public 
Safety  in  1974.  well  over  an  suldltlonal 
$22  million  will  be  spent  on  police  and 
prison  programs  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  In  Vietnam  alone,  where  we 
have  spent  over  $130,000,000  on  their 
police  since  1955,  the  United  States  is 
scheduled  to  spend  another  $19.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  present  bill,  imder  section  115, 
would  only  prohibit  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port of  programs  conducted  for  police 
training.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  only  a 
small  part  of  our  Involvement  In  support 
of  police  and  prisons  in  other  countries. 
This  amendment  prohibits  American 
equipment  from  being  sent  to  foreign 
national  police  forces;  It  stops  the  mock- 
ery of  food  for  peace  whereby  80  percent 
of  Public  Law  480  funds  are  used  for 
national  security;  and  finally,  it  removes 
the  redundancy  which  alreac^  exists  be- 
tween our  OPS  and  the  prestigious  In- 
ternational police  organizations  which 
have  existed  long  before  OPS  was  ever 
conceived. 

Pew  programs  have  distorted  the  spirit 
of  our  foreign  assistance  more  than  for- 
eign police  and  prison  support.  For  exam- 
ple,  from    1965   to    1972.    AID   supplied 
$2.9    million    worth    of    fragmentation 
grenades  to  the  national  police  forces  of 
three  countries;  in  1971  the  U.S.  Navy 
paid  sm  American  firm  $400,000  to  con- 
struct and  deliver  new  Isolation  cells — 
called  tiger  cages — to  Con  Son  Island  in 
South   Vietnam.    One    would   be    hard 
pressed  to  find  the  American  humani- 
tarian spirit  In  furnishing  grenades  and 
isolation  cells.  This  simendment  removes 
the  distortion  of  U.S,  foreign  assistance. 
The  history  of  our  involvement  in  the 
internal   police   affairs   of   other   coim- 
tries  goes  back  as  far  as  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war.  In  Vietnam,  for 
example,  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
viding aid  In  the  form  of  weapons,  sup- 
plies, training,  and  advisory  support  to 
the  national  police  since  1954.  Under  the 
public     safety     program     of     the     U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Vietnamese  police  force  was  con- 
verted frcrni  a   modest  civil  agency  of 
19,000  men  In  1963  to  a  mammoth  para- 
military organization  of  120,000  men  in 
1973.   Acknowledged   U.S.   spending   on 
this  effort  sunounted  to  $169  million  be- 
tween 1967  and  1973.  These  figures  do 
not  Include  CIA  r>ayments,  or  local  cur- 
rencies made  available  through  the  com- 
modity import  program  and  other  U.S. 
accounts.  These  funds  were  used  to  pro- 
vide small  arms,  vehicles,  and  helicop- 
ters and  other  equipment  to  the  Viet- 
namese police  and  to  finance  the  team 
of  over  200  U.S.  public  safety  advisors 
which  assisted  the  National  Police  Com- 
mand in  Saigon.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
January    1973.    peace    settlement,    the 
United  States  has  t)een  obliged  to  remove 
its    public   safety    mission    from   South 
Vietnam;  yet,  despite  our  obligation  to 
refrain  from  involvement  in  Vietnam's 
internal    political    affairs,    the    United 
States  will  continue  providing  aid  and 


advisory  support  to  the  OVN  apparatus 
to  the  tune  of  $20  million  in.  1974. 

South  Vietnam's  national  police  force 
is  only  one  of  over  70  countries,  however, 
that  has  been  the  direct  beneficiary  of 
our  advice  and  assistance  through  our 
present  foreign  assistance  programs,  par- 
ticularly the  OPS. 

In  1970,  for  example,  the  Guatemalan 
national  police  force  received,  among 
other  material,  250  riot  shields,  10  gas 
guns,  3,000  tear  gsis  grenades,  245  tear 
gas  projectiles,  250  gas  masks,  55  shot- 
guns, and  40,000  shotgim  shields. 

From  1965  to  1972,  the  United  States 
supplied  the  national  police  forces  of 
Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Thailand  with 
nearly  $3  million  worth  of  fragmenta- 
tion grenades,  machlneguns.  rocket  mor- 
tars, and  antipersonnel  mines. 

Since  1959,  we  have  supplied  the  Bra- 
zilian police  force  alone  with  over  500 
riot  batons,  120  gas  masks,  20,000  gren- 
ades of  all  sorts,  and  over  800,000  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

Under  the  food-for-peace  program  for 
1974  which  my  friend  and  coUeague  from 
Minnesota  originated  and  worked  so 
hard  for  in  earlier  years,  over  $300,000 
was  originally  directed  to  the  Vietnamese 
political  warfare  college,  over  $900,000 
was  originally  scheduled  for  police  train - 
tag  centers  ta  1974,  and  over  $525,000 
was  to  go  to  rebuilding  police  materials 
tocludtag  batteries  and  their  containers. 
Similar  aid  has  gone  to  almost  every 
one  of  over  75  countries  which  asked  for 
and  received  aid  to  their  national  police 
forces. 

Evidence  Is  mounttag  that  representa- 
tives of  U.S.  agencies  are  even  tavolved 
m  torture  with  some  of  the  national 
police  forces  ta  many  imderdeveloped 
countries.  A  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived frcHn  a  cMistituent  ta  my  own 
State  of  South  Dakota  reaffirmed  much 
of  this  evidence.  He  writes: 

My  wife  and  I  spent  the  summer  In  eastern 
Bolivia.  Stories  of  torture  and  execution  un- 
der the  Banzer  dictatorship  circulate  fr«ely. 
Their  stories  of  torture  are  almost  unbeliev- 
able In  what  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
the  land  of  absolute  freedom  of  expression, 
the  Switzerland  of  South  America.  At  least 
one  of  the  torturers  told  one  of  our  friends 
that  he  learned  his  techniques  In  a  special 
American  school  In  the  Canal  Zone.  An 
American  missionary  friend  who  was  tor- 
tured for  four  days  before  his  release.  In- 
sists that  at  least  one  American  was  Involved 
in  the  torture  squad. 


nlst  Inspired  subversion;  and  encourage 
the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  police  and 
paramilitary  forces  ta  every  participat- 
ing country." 

However,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
many  of  AID'S  justifications  have  been 
nothing  more  than  hollow  rhetoric  de- 
signed for  Congress.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
conttauation  of  our  police  training  ana 
police  related  assistance  programs  can 
possibly  have  much  humanitarian  bene- 
fit for  the  people  ta  these  oppressed 
coimtries.  Withta  the  context  of  tatemal 
politics.  I  can  see  no  other  purpose  in 
such  programs  tlmn  to  help  consolidate 
the  power  of  dictators  and  squash  their 
opposition. 

David  Bell,  a  former  AID  Administra- 
tor summed  this  up  better  than  I  could. 
He  said: 

Public  safety  assistance  and  recipient  po- 
lice forces  cannot  prevent  coups  or  guarantee 
that  CommunUm  will  not  seriously  disrupt 
orderly  development.  However,  the  public 
safety  assisted  poUce  forces  have  done  and 
can  do  much  to  prevent  conspiracy  and  the 
development  of  disruptive  situations,  and  to 
Insure  an  environment  of  law  and  order 
which  supports  the  orderly  social,  economic 
and  poUtlcal  development  of  emerging 
nations. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  small  privileged  classes  ta  most 
of  the  developing  nations  rely  more  and 
more  on  their  national  police  forces  to 
preserve  the  old  order;  nor  is  it  surpristag 
that  such  governments  are  mcapable  of 
developing  viable  democratic  institu- 
tions. When  we  provide  economic  support 
and  police  trataing  and  assistance  for 
these  regimes,  we  are  contributtag  to  the 
mamtenance  of  these  archaic  structures 
at  the  price  of  tremendous  repression. 

A  second  potat  which  I  would  like  to 
make  may  best  be  Illustrated  by  a  com- 
ment recently  made  by  the  wife  of  a  cabi- 
net minister  ta  one  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive governments  ta  Latta  America,  She 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

I  dont  know  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  was  really  Involved  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Allende  government  in  ChUe;  what  I 
do  know  Is  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  believe 
that  your  country  did  have  a  part  In  It. 


AID  officials,  of  course,  deny  that  they 
teach  methods  of  torture,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  attitude  toward  methods 
and  effects  of  torture  was  best  summed 
up  by  Byron  Engle,  a  former  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Safety.  Citing  the 
successful  application  of  their  techniques 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  ta  1965  he 
said: 

Police  action.  .  .  .  was  so  effective  that  the 
Insurgents  did  not  even  end  up  with  the 
body  of  a  dead  comrade  to  drag  through 
the  city  In  false  martydrom. 

Justification  for  U.S.  assistance  to  na- 
tional police  and  prisons  has  always  been 
presented  ta  the  most  benign  terms.  AID 
officials  tell  us  that  the  objective  of  U.S. 
public  safety  porgrams  have  been  to 
"matatata  public  order;  counter  Commu- 


In  the  mtads  of  many  countries  aroimd 
the  world,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  tacreastagly  come  to 
mean  police  power,  milit&rj-  aid.  military 
alliances,  and  support  for  repressive  and 
authoritarian  governments  as  a  means  of 
creattag  our  own  definition  of  world 
stability. 

There  is  no  question  that  social  peace 
and  true  tatematlonal  peace  csm  only  be 
built  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and 
good  will.  All  of  the  grenades,  all  of  the 
tiger  cages,  all  of  the  sophisticated  police 
equipment  that  we  conttaue  to  export 
to  countries  which  are  supposedly 
plagued  with  so-called  chronic  instabil- 
ity— all  of  this  will  never  produce  true 
peace. 

Peace  is  the  result  of  full  participation 
of  all  peoples  m  the  society  in  which  they 
live.  Peace  is  the  result  of  justice  and 
dignity.  Peace  is  the  result  of  rule  by  ra- 
tional law.  We  cannot  matatata  peace  ta 
any  countrj-.  or  help  build  It.  by  con- 
ttauing  our  tacessant  fetish  for  trainmg. 
equipping,  and  financially  supporting  the 
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national  police  forces  of  countries  in 
South  America,  in  countries  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  countries  of  Asia.  We  will 
never  help  biiild  sound  constitutional 
government  abroad  by  supporting  those 
who  break  the  law,  and  those  who  con- 
fuse the  supposed  efBciency  of  totalitar- 
ianism with  progress.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  stock  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  to  recognize  how  far  and  how  dan- 
gerously we  have  allowed  our  foreign  aid 
program  to  stray  from  the  Ideals  for 
which  the  country  stands.  The  policies 
of  AID  and  OPS  in  regard  to  our  goals, 
doctrines,  and  practices  In  countries 
abroad  have  struck  an  eerie  resemblance 
to  practices  advocated  by  some  here  at 
home  as  an  answer  to  present  or  future 
domestic  difficulties.  AID  ^wke&men 
have  in  fact  made  a  determined  effort 
to  advise  other  Government  ofQclals  of 
the  domestic  apcdication  of  techniques 
developed  by  OPS  for  use  abrocid. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  a  Bra- 
zilian citizen  came  to  my  office.  In  the 
short  time  that  he  was  there,  he  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind  of 
the  torture,  oppression,  and  death  that 
lingers  in  many  countries  today.  In  Bra- 
zil, he  told  me,  there  Is  no  means  with 
which  to  speak  out.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  these  oppressed  pe(H)les  can  ex- 
press their  concern  and  anxiety  for  their 
own  safety  and  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try. Their  only  hope,  he  said.  Is  to  see 
that  someone  outside  must  show  that 
they  care— for  their  greatest  fear  is  of 
being  forgotten.  He  pleaded  with  me  as 
one  Senator,  to  speak  out,  to  act  in  any 
way  that  I  can  to  show  these  people  that 
most  of  us  here  in  the  United  States  do 
care  enough  to  want  to  help.  That  Is 
what  this  amendment  Is  all  about.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  amendment  in  demonstrating  that 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  repressive 
regimes  even  more  repressive.  Rather,  it 
is  to  assist  those  who  are  in  dire  need 
of  some  true  humanitarian  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   ABOUREZK   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  just  wondering  what 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  do  that 
is  not  already  provided  for  in  section 
115.  page  9  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  The  section  in  the 
bill  only  cuts  out  the  pxjlice  training  pro- 
gram in  this  countr>-.  I  would  advise  my 
colleague  from  Vermont  that  there  Is  a 
considerable  amount  of  financial  aid  that 
goes  to  providing  material  support  and 
even  advisory  support  in  the  countries 
where  the  money  is  going.  There  is  an 
additional  $18.5  million  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cut  out  that  is  t>eing  used  for 
those  purposes. 

Mr  AIKEN  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  prevent  training  of  people  from 
other  countries  if  trained  in  this  coun- 
tr>-? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  it  would  Include 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  Include  all  of 
them? 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  It  would  prevent,  let 
me  .lay  It  this  way 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  Senator  mentioned 
Brazil  tLB  one  country  where  we  have  been 


doing  a  lot  of  training.  It  would  apply 
to  all  others,  too? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  [continuing].  It 
would  apply  to  any  countries  to  which 
our  foreign  aid  money  is  sent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  thinking  particularly 
of  countries  like  Lebancm  and  Jordan. 
Would  it  apply  to  them? 

»4r.  ABOUREZK.  It  would  wply  to 
them,  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  all  countries? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  they  are  receiving 
money.  If  they  are  receiving  money  for 
training  of  police,  it  would  cut  off  money 
for  them  as  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  Is  the  difference? 
Could  it  stUI  be  done  under  the  guise 
of  military  training?  Police  training? 
Where  does  one  begin  and  the  other 
leave  off? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  it  is  done  under 
the  guise  of  military  training,  if  this 
amendment  succeeds  and  is  enacted  into 
law.  I  would  suggest  that  we  try  to  do 
something  about  that  as  well. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  colleague  from 
Vermont  is  that  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  business  in  providing  money  for  po- 
lice forces  or  training  police  forces  in 
other  countries  where  most  of  that  money 
is  used  to  suppress  their  own  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
countries  using  the  funds  for  preservation 
of  law  and  order  in  their  own  countries' 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  you  can  call  It 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  I  would 
say  it  is  for  suppressing  their  own  peo- 
ple, rather  than  law  and  order.  It  is  for 
violating  the  law,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  thinking  of  one 
country  in  particular;  it  happens  to  be 
an  Asian  country 

Mr.  AB0URE2:K.  I  am  sorry;  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  thinking  of  an 
Asian  country,  which  I  shall  not  name 
here,  where  the  police  were  being  trained 
to  do  other  work  besides  law  enforce- 
ment. Would  it  affect  that,  too? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  the  amendment 
states,  it  would  affect  the  money  pro- 
vided by  this  AID  program  for  the  office 
of  public  safety,  for  police  and  advisory 
support  and  for  the  furnishing  of  ma- 
teriel to  any  foreign  police  department. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  in  this  particular 
country  I  think  police  were  being  trained 
in  community  work,  such  as  the  work 
done  by  our  extension  service  here.  Our 
people  are  training  the  police  of  that 
country  to  do  something  besides  enforce 
the  law  and  put  people  in  Jail,  and  so 
forth.  I  was  just  wondering,  would  it  af- 
fect that,  too? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  members  of  the 
police  force  in  that  other  country  hap- 
pened to  be  concerned  with  extension 
service-type  activity  for  Instance? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  If  the  police  were 
doing  that,  I  would  suggest  they  ask  for 
their  money  under  a  different  designa- 
tion, rather  than  under  this  particular 
amendment        \ 

Mr.  AIKEN  -fJot  having  all  answers 
myself,  that  i.s,  was  why  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  some 
enlightenment.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say 
now. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  technical  error  In  the  amendment 
that  I  should  like  to  correct  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WttLiAM  L.  ScoTT) .  The  Senator  has  that 
right. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  On  the  first  page  of 
the  amendment,  on  line  1,  it  says,  "On 
page  30,  Une  23,  insert  the  following." 
That  should  read,  "On  page  31.  line  14." 
Then  there  should  be  a  newly  numbered 
section.  This  is  just  a  correction  of  the 
page  numbering  and  the  line  numbering. 

I  would  offer  that  as  a  modification  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUI  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  oppose  it. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  can  perhaps 
work  out  the  matter  here  in  order  to 
support  It;  but  I  wanted  to  take  this 
moment  to  caution  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  that  all  of  the  moneys 
that  have  gone  into  police  training  have 
not  been  Injurious  to  the  citizenry  of 
many  of  these  countries.  Every  country 
must  have  a  government,  and  govern- 
ments always  have  opposition.  Some  gov- 
ernments  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott  » .  If  the  Senator  would  re- 
spond to  an  inquiry  from  the  Chair.  Is 
the  Senator  opposed  to  this  amendment? 
The  Chair  is  thinking  of  the  allocation 
of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  In  charge  of 
the  time.  The  amendment  is  offered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  Senator  is  hi  charge 
of  the  time,  but  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment — it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  not  opposed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  him  5  minutes — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  clarify 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  desires  to  clarify  also  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  whether  the 
Chair's  understanding  is  correct  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  then  he  is  entitled 
to  share  the  time  with  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  in 
favor,  then  the  time  Is  tdlocated  to  the 
minority  member  or  his  designee.  So  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  Is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  or  whether  he  is  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  feel  obU- 
gated  to  teU  the  Presiding  Officer  that 
at  all.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer,  I  have  the  responsibility  for 
this  bill,  being  its  floor  manager,  and  I 
will  take  my  time  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
come  around  to  deciding  whether  I  am 
for  or  against  the  amendment  after  we 
have  had  some  discussion  on  It. 
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The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  that  while 
much  of  wiiat  he  says  today  surely  has 
genuine  meaning  in  light  of  what  has 
developed  over  the  years,  it  is  Important 
for  the  RicoRD  that  we  not  put  down 
what  I  call  the  public  safety  programs  as 
having  been  antipeople,  antidemocratic, 
as  having  been  an  expression  of  Ameri- 
can force  and  villainy.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  programs  have  served  very 
well  over  the  years  and  have  served  the 
public.  We  train  our  own  police  in  this 
country.  I  was  the  mtiyor  of  a  large  city 
once  and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  get- 
ting the  police  trained,  not  with  foreign 
assistance  money,  of  course.  But  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  people  who  believe 
that  we  need  a  police  department.  Just 
because  someone  comes  up  and  says, 
"The  poUce  have  messed  me  up  "  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  right. 

When  I  ran  the  police  department  of  a 
large  city,  many  people  thought  they 
should  not  have  been  surested  when  I 
thought  our  biggest  mistake  might  have 
been  that  we  did  not  arrest  enough  peo- 
ple. So  I  believe  in  training  the  police  to 
be  responsible  individuals. 

In  this  instance  that  we  are  talking 
about,  foreign  assistance  to  countries 
and  whether  American  funds  should  be 
provided  by  this  Government  for  those 
countries  for  police  training  there,  it  is 
a  fact  that  over  the  years  we  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  good  work,  because  of  the 
situation  which  developed  in  some  of 
those  countries. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  taken  a  view  in  opposition  to  poUce 
training  being  supported  by  American 
dollars.  Under  section  115,  therefore,  of 
the  present  bill.  It  says. 

Sec.  116.  PROHiBrnNC  Polick  Traikinc. — 
No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  otlier  provision  of 
law  shall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police  train- 
ing or  related  program  for  a  foreign  country." 

I  understand  that  this  same  language 
is  in  the  military  assistance  bill.  So  we 
have  tried  to  cover  it  in  two  places. 

What  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  seeking  to  do  is  to  expand  on  that  lan- 
guage and  be  more  precise,  as  I  see  it. 
•  I  would  also  note  to  the  Senator  that 
we  should  know  what  the  amendment 
will  do.  Every  countrj'  that  has  police 
training  funds  does  not  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  antidemocratic.  For  exam- 
ple. I  would  note  that  a  country  such  as 
Venezuela,  has  a  Christian-Democratic 
President  at  the  present  time,  free  and 
open  elections,  a  free  press,  and  has  re- 
ceived funds  under  the  public  safetv 
program. 

Another  country.  Jamaica,  has  open 
and  free  elections,  an  elected  parliamen- 
tary system  of  government,  a  free  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  they  have  received  police  trainhig 
funds. 

El  Salvador  Is  surely  a  very  democratic 
country.  Of  all  the  little  South  Ameri- 
cfen  countries  there  is  none  more  demo- 
cratic than  El  Salvador. 

Costa  Rica  Ukes  great  pride  In  its 
democracy. 

These  are  some  of  the  countries — there 

are  many  others — which  have  received 

these  funds.  Some  countries  have  used 


them  to  good  purpose.  What  I  tun  siu^ 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  is  most 
concerned  about  is  the  publicity  and  the 
reports  that  we  have  received  from  Indo- 
china attout  the  abuse  of  police  power 
there. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  they  have  been  at  war 
over  there  for  a  long,  long  time.  No  mat- 
ter which  government  is  in  p>ower,  there 
la  always  a  police  department.  The  police 
training  which  has  taken  place  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  total  national  secu- 
rity and  national  defense. 

But  when  I  look  at  this  amaidment,  as 
I  read  it,  it  says,  in  part — 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  none  of  the  local 
currencies  accruing  under  this  or  any  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  training  or 
advice,   . 

That  Is  already  covered  in  the  present 
biU. 
Then  it  says — 

.  .  or  provide  any  financial  support,  for 
police,  prisons,  or  other  Internal  security 
forces  of  any  foreign  government  or  any  pro- 
gram of  Internal  intelligence  or  surveUlance 
on  behalf  of  any  foreign  government. 

That  is  a  very  broad  sweep  of  limita- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  Congress  par- 
ticularly wants  to  see  this  Government 
engaged  in  police  activity  in  other  coim- 
trles.  In  my  judgment,  just  as  we  have 
a  training  program  here  in  Wsishington, 
DC,  for  our  allies  in  the  military— for 
example,  most  of  our  allies  are  brought 
over  to  Fort  Bragg  or  Port  Leavenworth 
and  other  places  for  advanced  training 
in  military  tactics  and  we  have  never 
tried  to  do  away  with  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  looked  on  as  somewhat  of 
an  asset. 

In  this  instance,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
training  of  police  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to 
train  police  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  financial  support  of  police 
or  for  any  type  of  equipment  for  the 
police.  I  think  it  is  a  broad-ranging 
amendment.  But  I  find  myself  In  sym- 
pathy with  its  objectives  I  really  do  not 
know  what  its  total  impact  would  be. 

For  example,  when 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes— but  I  remem- 
ber being  in  Korea  some  years  ago,  when 
over  2,000  North  Koreans  moved  down 
into  the  capital  of  Seoul  and  got  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  what  they  call 
the  Blue  House,  which  is  similar  to  our 
White  House.  It  was  the  Korean  police 
who  intercepted  them 

We  put  a  lot  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 
into  South  Korea  over  the  years.  Those 
police  were  trained  by  the  help  of  the 
American  public  safety  program.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Korean  F>ollce  have 
been  used  on  some  native  South  Koreans. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Just  exactly  as  some  American  police 
are  used  on  some  native  Americans.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  know  which  ones  are 
being  set  upon  or  which  ones  are  violat- 
ors of  the  law. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  realize  there  are 
some  coimtries  that  will  be  aimed  at  in 
the  amendment  which  do  not  deserve  It. 
I  am  sorry  about  that,  and  I  am  willing  to 
concede  the  point.  But  if  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  were  to  per- 
form its  moral  duty  and  call  on  coun- 
tries to  provide  police  and  train  them 
there  would  be  no  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  they  will  not  do  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  lobbying 
in  the  Senate.  There  was  lobbying  last 
week  against  two  amendments  that  I  am 
offering.  There  is  vigorous  lobbying  by 
the  AID  people  going  on.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  contacted  a  representative  of 
my  staff.  But  there  are  others  interested 
in  making  It  discretionary.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  capable  of  making  the 
decision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  coimtries  listed  on  page  18 
of  the  committee  report.  I  think  that  will 
give  us  the  detailed  information  we  need 
as  to  the  countries  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PUBLIC  SAFErr  PROGRAW  FUNDING 
(In  thousands  of  doMirsI 


riscil  frnm— 


xvn 

1972       estH         1974 
Ktu«l     m««d     request 


SupportiiK  assistaiM  funding K.077    10,184        4.215 

Vj^Mm &948     6.7C2 

Tl«*»*i»d 4.773     3.GC0 

1^   356         4C2 

N'f»™ - '(1400) 


3.755 


Tschnicjl  assisUnca  funding: 
Asi* 


1.003 


5» 


JforM ;/i7). 

Pikistm 75 

Philippines 95t  ' 

Siudi  Arabia (i) 


•  in 


LJtiBAmtnM 3.023     2.SM       tVfi 

Bolivia 

BranI 

Colembta 

Cosfa  Rica 

Oominican  RepaUic . 

Ecuador . 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

GuyaKj "... 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Nicarafua 

Panama 

Uru|ua)(  

VeowMla 


»1 

ai 

117 

in 

M7 

3» 

37S 

ISO 

123 

100 

m 

SO 

192 

216 

190 

«s 

57 

S3 

4SC 

490 

m 

71 

IK 

125 

146 

M 

«S 

9B 

107 

210 

200 

211 

IB 

uo 

252 

210 

TOO 

20 

M5 

227 

*'"ca 1.290      1,2S7 


Africa  ratieaal  traimni. 

Ghana 

Liberia 

Tumsa  

Zaire 


206  210 
131  195 
17<    117 

131  

652        «5 


2« 
IN 


AlOWproiacts 
Grand  toUI... 


19,516    15.237 
(3.4") 


7.4(2 


'  Sepperting  assittance  loen. 

'  Chartes  to  mission's  administraliv*  cest. 

•  Pretecl  under  r«vi««  for  pessiUe  mcrcaae  i« 
Source    AID 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  this  Is  per- 
hap>s  a  development  that  is  overdue.  We 
are  trimming  the  program  back  substan- 
tialLv.  I  prefer  to  sa>-  that  this  is  what  we 


\ 
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use  for  developmental  purposes.  In  my 
Judgment,  these  coiuitrles  are  better  able 
to  provide  their  own  training  and  hire 
their  own  technicians.  They  need  to  Im- 
prove their  training  facilities.  I  should 
like  to  see  our  country  out  of  the  training 
business,  particularly  in  countries  where 
there  are  police  officers  who  treat  per- 
sons promiscuously  with  brutality  and 
cruelty  and  whose  civil  liberties  and 
rights  are  being  violated. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  like  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  shall  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presld  .nt.  I  am  Just  a 
little  uncertain  as  to  the  overall  picture. 
The  House  has  a  different  provision  en- 
tirely. I  may  be  willing  to  have  the 
amendment  taken  to  conference.  If  we 
had  a  rollcall  vote,  there  might  be  a  flaw 
in  the  amendment  which  would  require 
me  to  vote  against  it.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  trying 
to  do.  He  is  working  for  a  good  purpose. 
It  is  possible  the  matter  could  be  worked 
out  in  conference  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose with  the  least  damage. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  Is  precisely  the 
reason  why  I  should  like  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  am  afraid  of  what  may  happen  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  be  in  conference 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  At  least,  the  con- 
ferees will  know  how  the  Senate  stands, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  were  named  as  a 
conferee — and  I  would  expect  to  be — 
whether  it  is  a  rollcall  vote  or  a  voice 
vote,  my  responsibility  in  the  conference 
would  be  to  follow  through  on  the  Sen- 
ates  position.  We  will  do  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  number  of  times  it  has 
been  necessary  to  call  upon  American 
trained  police  to  go  to  our  Embassies  and 
to  other  areas.  I  £mi  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator means  all  right,  but  I  think  his  pro- 
posal would  not  work  unless  it  were 
amended  somewhat. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  not  asking  that 
police  departments  be  shut  down.  I  am 
saying  there  are  so  many  abuses  that 
are  perpetrated  with  American  foreign 
aid  that  we  ought  to  shut  down  our  aid. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  suggst  th*<bBence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  sufBcient  time  for  a 
quorum  call  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont controls  the  time  for  the  minority. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  Indi- 
cated his  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  for  a  quonma  call, 
if  I  have  that  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  flrat. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  explain  a  little  further  why  I  am 
against  the  amendment.  We  are  now 
undertaking  to  cut  down  our  own  mili- 
tary forces  for  our  own  people  in  our 
Embassies  all  over  the  world  That  means 
that  we  have  to  depend  more  upon  the 
police  of  the  countries  where  the  Em- 
bassies are  located.  If  the  Ambassador 
talks  it  over  with  the  local  police  and 
cooperates  with  them,  and  they  cooper- 
ate with  him.  I  am  afraid  that  might 
constitute  police  instruction  and  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  going  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
smd  vote  against  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  although  I  give  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  full  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment 
No.  560,  which  will  come  up  after  this 
amendment  is  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  it  be  in  or- 
der to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na>s  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.    ABOUREZK.    We    have    lost   our 
quonmi.    There    are    not    11    Senators 
present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has  not 
yielded  back  his  time  yet;  has  he? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  vote  at  2:30.  That  is  what  is  caus- 
ing us  difDculty.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
agree  on  holding  this  vote  over  until  after 
the  vote  on  the  treaties  because  then  we 
will,  have  more  Senators  present. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  shall  defer  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  until  we  have 
more  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  on  amend- 
ment No.  462. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFP^CER.  If  the 
Chair  may  clarify  the  situation,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  The  only  question  I  pose 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
whether  or  not,  in  light  of  the  scheduled 
vote  on  the  treaties  at  2:30  p.m..  he 
might  agree  to  having  the  vote  on  his 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  the 
treaties. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  we  proceeded  to 
vote  now  it  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. We  have  10  minutes  in  which  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  might  suggest  that 
we  make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  immediately  following  the  vote  on 


the   treaties   we   vote   on   the   Abourezk 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  fine.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  we  could  make  it  a  10- 
mlnute  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  which  already  has  been 
authorized  on  the  treaties  that  we  follow 
immediately  thereafter  with  a  vote  cm 
the  Abourezk  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  VVHthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  little  hiatus  here.  I  am  going  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  unless 
someone  wishes  to  speak,  in  preparation 
for  the  vote  on  the  treaties  with  the 
time  not  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  &  tjuortim 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  time  remaining  on 
both  sides  of  the  amendment  will  be 
vitiated  by  having  the  vote  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  the  treaties. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  the 
only  time  available  to  speak  for  or 
against  the  amendment  is  between  now 
and  2:30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had 
completed  his  argument  and  I  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
had  completed  his  argimient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  has 
not  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized,  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  we  yield  back 
our  time  now  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  all  of  my  time  except 
to  reiterate  what  I  said  before,  that  I 
cannot  agree  to  any  proposal  which 
would  prevent  an  American  ambassador 
in  a  foreign  country  from  furnishing 
equipment  or  even  advice  to  the  local 
police  of  that  coimtry  whose  forces  are 
trying  to  protect  our  U.S.  Embassy. 
Now.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  all  time  has  now  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  votes  on  the  treaties  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote  Immediately  on  the  Abourezk 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
2:30  having  arrived 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 1968.  AS  EXTENDED- 
AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  FOR 
PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY  ON  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  BY  MEANS  OF 
RADIO.  1973;  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  PRODUCERS 
OF  PHONOGRAMS:  EXTRADITION 
TREATY  WITH  ITALY;  TREATY  ON 
EXTRADITION  WITH  PARAGUAY; 
TREATY  ON  EXTRADITION  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  PENAL  MAT- 
TERS WITH  URUGUAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:30  pan. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
Into  executive  session  and  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  following  six  treaties:  Executive 
O,  93d  Congress,  first  session;  Executive 
J,  93d  Congress,  first  session;  Executive 
G.  93d  Congress,  first  session:  Executive 
M.  93d  Congress,  first  session;  Executive 
S,  93d  Congress,  first  session;  Executive 
K,  93d  Congress,  first  session. 

IN-mNATIONAL  COITKX  AGREXICXNT,  ISflS,  AS 
KZTENDED       (EX.     O.     830     CONG.,     1ST    SE8S.) 

The  question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT>,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is 
necessarily  absent.  I  also  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

BiLker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUea 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Oomlnlck 
Eagleton 
Easlland 
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TKAS — 96 

Brvln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwmter 

Gravel 

Qrlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hrusks 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagnuBon 

MansQeld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McOoyem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 


Montoy* 
Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

P«U 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tow^' 
Tunuey 
Welcker 
WlUiams 
Youn^ 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— B 

Fulbrlght  JavlU  Stennis 

Hart  Pearson  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  aflttrmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  FOR 
PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY  ON  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  BY  MEANS  OF 
RADIO,  1973  'EXEC.  J.  93D  CON- 
GRESS. 1ST  SESSION) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  re.'^olutlon  of  ratification? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTi  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Psarson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits )  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  95. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  440  Ex.1 
TEAS — 95 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 


Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 


Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 
Harry  P..  Jr. 


Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

CurtU 

Dole 

Domenid 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ea>ln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Htftke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 


Helms 

HoUiDgs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 


Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WlUlams 
Young 


Fulbrlght 
Hart 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— ^ 

JavlU  Stennis 

Pearson 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  aflarmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  produc:ers  of  phono- 
grams ( EXEC.  G,  93D  congress, 
1ST  SESSION) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  tcH. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
Fulbricht)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stknnis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javfts)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  Is  absent  becauae 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  95, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Abouresk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

B«aU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 
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TEAS — 95 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 


Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Onffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harxke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hatbawmj 

Helms 

BolUnea 

Hruska 
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Huddles  ton 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Mat  bias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOe« 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Metcair 


Pulbrlght 
Hart 
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Mondale 

MoDtoya 

Moss 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 5 
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Scott. 

WUIlam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tan 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUllams 
Young 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 5 

Javlts  Stennls 

Pearson 


Pulbrlght 
Hart 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  In  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratiflcaUon  is  agreed  to. 


Javlts 
Pearson 


Stennls 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two -thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  ITALY 
(EXEC.  :.I,  93D  CONG..  1ST  SESS.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBiucHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi iMr.  St»nnis>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  jAvrrs; 
Ls  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  1  Mr  Psarson  >  is  absent  because 
of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs>  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  95 
nays  0.  as  follows. 


TREATY    OF    EXTRADITION    WITH 
PARAGUAY    (EXEC.  S.   93D  CONG 
1ST  SESS.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
The  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javtts)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Piarson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  95 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


TREATY  WITH  URUGUAY  ON  EX- 
TRADITION AND  COOPERATION  IN 
PENAL  MATTERS  (EXEC.  K  93D 
CONG.,  1ST  SESS.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification?  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
FuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stinnis)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  In  the  family 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
JAvrrs)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — veas  95 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

KV.in 

Baker 

Bartlet: 

Bavh 

Sea.! 

Bel.mon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

B;ble 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 
Burdlck 

Byrd. 
Harrr  P  .  Jr 

Bvrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Ch-.les 

Church 

C.ark 

Cook 

Cc-.ton 

Cransu>n 

CurtU 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dominlck 

Elag:eton 

Eastlaad 
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Krvtn 

Pannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

OrUBn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

Heims 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Manzfleid 

Matblas 

McOellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Mbntoya 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUllams 
Young 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 
Buckley 

Burdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenld 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
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YKAS — 99 

Brvln 

Pannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Heltns 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCIellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Mondale 

NAYS— 0 


Montoya 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUl  lam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
TaXt 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 
Harry  P.  Jr. 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


I  No.  444  Ex. 

YXAS— 95 

Ervlll 

Pannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

GrUBn 

Oumey 

Hitfisen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 
Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Montoya 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUllams 
Yoting 


Pulbrlght 
Hart 


NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

JavlU  Stennls 

Pearson 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Javlts  Stennls 

Pearson 


Pulbrlght 
Hart 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  In  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to 


LEGISLATIVE     SESSION— FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE   ACT  OP    1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  ScoTT) .  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senate  will  now  retiam  to  legis- 
lative session  and  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2335,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  2336)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Aa- 
slsUnce  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourxzk)  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
this  rollcall  and  on  each  rollcall  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bell  to  be 
sounded  after  the  first  2Va  minutes.  The 
cloak  rooms  have  already  sent  out  the 
message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott  ) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  462)  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourkzk).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment  560. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  In  order.  A  rollcall  has  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Has  it  not  been  or- 
dered that  it  is  in  order  under  the  luan- 
imous-consent  agreement  at  this  time  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  If  not.  I  ask 
that  it  be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  now  call  the  roll  on  the  amendment 
(No.  4621  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  absent  because 
of  an  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 44 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Blden 

Hughes 

Percy 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Church 

kCathlas 

Schwelker 

aark 

McOovern 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

T\inney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Williams 

Oravel 

Moss 

NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Baker 

Pong 

Packwcxxl 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Haxbe 

Beall 

Orlffln 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Ourney 

Scott. 

Bennett 

Hansen 

WUllamL. 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Rollings 

Stennls 

Harry  F 

Jr     Hruska 

Stevens 

C^annon 

Inouye 

Taft 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Toung 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-6 

Brvln 

Hart 

Pearron 

Fulbright 

Javlts 

(No. 


So  Mr.  Abourezk 's  amendment 
462)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  its  reading  be  dis- 
jjensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

S.  2336 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

cimT  or  sovntT  jrws  into  austkia 
Sec.  23.   (a)   The  Senate  finds  that — 

( 1 )  The  Austrian  Government's  decision  to 
succumb  to  the  demands  of  extreme  Arab 
terrorists  and  close  the  main.  If  not  the  only, 
transit  facility  for  Soviet  Jews  jeopardizes  the 
fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
refugees;   and 

(2)  This  decision  to  yield  to  terrorist  black - 
mall  aeU  a  moet  dangerous  precedent  that 
threatens  all  governments  and  all  peoples. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  take  Immediate 
and  determined  steps  to — 

( 1 )  impress  upon  the  Atistrlan  Govern- 
ment the  grave  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  capitulation  to  terrorists  encourages 
further  attempts  at  blackmail:  and 

(2)  call  upon  the  Avistrlan  Government  to 
reverse  its  decision  and  again  permit  group 
travel  by  Soviet  Union  emlgranu  through 
Austria  on  their  way  to  freedom  and  new 
lives. 

(3)  urge  all  governmenu  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  permit  and  facUitate 
the  travel  of  refuge«8 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  consists  of  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President:  first,  to  impress 
the  Axxstrian  Government  the  great 
cem  of  the  American  people  that  capitu- 
lation to  terrorists  encourages  further  at- 
tempts at  blackmail;  second  to  call  upon 
the  Austrian  Government  to  reverse  its 
decision  and  again  permit  group  travel 
by  Soviet  Union  emigrants  through  Aus- 
tria on  their  way  to  freedom  and  new 
lives;  and  third,  to  urge  all  governments 
to  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary 
to  permit  and  facilitate  the  travel  of  ref- 
ugees. 


An  almost  Identical  resolution  was  to 
be  Introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  Instead  of 
introducing  similar  ones,  we  decided  to 
join  on  this  one  resolution  which  has  l)een 
cosponsored  by  Senators  RiBicorr, 
Cranston,  and  Stevenson — I  have  not 
solicited  cosponsors,  these  are  the  Sena- 
tors I  have  talked  to  within  the  past  few 
moments. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  dlsturt)ed 
to  learn  of  the  Austrian  Government's 
decision  to  succumb  to  the  demands  of 
extreme  Arab  terrorists  and  close  the 
main.  If  not  the  only,  transit  facility  for 
Soviet  Jews  emigrating  to  Israel. 

I  find  it  inconceivable  that  violent 
threats  of  two  armed  terrorists  could 
force  the  Austrian  Government  to  reverse 
its  humane  policy  and  thereby  jeopardize 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  refugees. 

This  decision  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
1930's  when  refugees  from  Nazism  were 
unable  to  flee  Germany  because  few  na- 
tions would  serve  as  an  Intermediary  to 
facilitate  their  escape. 

I  am  therefore  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  S. 
2335.  which  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  take  the 
Immediate  and  determined  steps  to 
which  I  have  earlier  referred. 

Mr.  President.  Austria  has  become  the 
Ellis  Island  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

For  3  years  Austria  has  demonstrated 
a  policy  of  humanity  and  decency  In  al- 
lowing over  100.000  Jews  to  travel 
through  Its  country  on  their  way  to  Is- 
rael. For  the  same  reasons  that  originally 
prompted  the  Austrian  Government  to 
sigree  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  I  hoi>e 
that  it  will  reconsider  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  on  this  surrender  to  terror  In 
today's  New  York  Times.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   New   York   Times.   Oct.    1.   1973) 
StjmkxrrDxa  to  Tnutoa 

The  decision  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  capitulate  to  Arab  terrorists  and  to  prom- 
ise to  end  the  existing  system  of  organized 
transit  facilities  for  Soviet  Jews  was  a  griev- 
ous error.  This  policy  Is  obviously  baaed  on 
the  fatal  misconception  that  If  only  the 
Soviet  Jews  would  stop  entering  Austria. 
Chancellor  Krelsky  implies,  then  the  mur- 
derous Arab  terrorists  would  disappear  and 
Austria  could  go  on  enjoying  its  post-World 
War  n  prosperity  and  peace. 

By  this  argument.  Dr.  K.elsky  apparently 
averts  his  ey«s  from  the  fact  that  this  sur- 
render to  terrorist  blackmcU  will  encourage 
UIKUJ^^yuiher  attempts  to  replicate  this  succeas.  and 
COn-^j(jt  only  by  Arab  gunmen.  Far  frcxn  winning 
-'*"        peace    and    quiet    by    stirrenderlng    to   Arab 
blackmail.  Dr.  Krelsky  U  Inviting  every  pos- 
sible fanatic  who  can  get  a  gun  to  try  to 
duplicate  this  Austria  sucoeas  In  that  coun- 
try and   elsewhere.   The  failure  of   nerve   In 
Vienna    can    only    encourage    the    forcea    of 
world   chaos,   and   weaken   stin   further  the 
none-too-«tr>ng  underpinnings  of   interna- 
tional order  and  law. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
indicated  earlier  this  morning  that  I  was 
going  to  introduce  a  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
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Uon  on  this  subject.  I  join  with  my  senior 
colleague  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a  resolu- 
tion, to  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  I 
thinlc  it  is  higiily  desirable,  and,  of 
course,  I  wish  to  express  what  I  am  sure 
Is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
body  of  Americans  through  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress. 

I  offer  this  as  a  further  consideration 
to  my  colleague  and  to  other  Senators. 
We  may  very  well  want  to  offer  a  special 
joint  resolution,  because  this  bill  will 
have  to  go  to  conference,  and  it  will  take 
some  time  in  conference,  because  there 
are  several  contentious  features  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  bill. 

But  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
amendment  stresses  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  Senate  and  expresses  the  desire  of 
the  Senate  to  have  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  re- 
verse its  decision. 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  indicate 
in  a  most  friendly,  yet  in  a  most  firm 
way,  to  the  Austrian  Government,  that 
we  want  that  government  to  reverse  its 
decision  in  this  instance,  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  terrorist  blackmail  and  threats, 
and  \n  other  activities  that  have  recently 
transpired  in  Austria,  concerning  Soviet 
Jewr>'. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  unanimous 
support  for  the  amendment  that  my  sen- 
ior colleague  has  offered.  Whenever  he  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  time,  I  am 
sure  that  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly supported.  Then  we  can  get 
on  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  resolution  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  as  a 
sense-of -Congress  resolution  Is  very  fine. 
It  is  something  which  indicates  the  sen- 
timent and  leehng  of  the  Senate. 

Is  It  not  true,  though,  that  we  have  al- 
ready, through  executive  action,  pro- 
tested to  the  Austrian  Government  about 
their  action  in  this  event? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  could  fill  me  In  on  that. 
I  was  not  aware,  as  of  this  morning,  that 
we  had  done  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  through  the  State  Department 
we  have  already  protested  the  action,  but 
I  think  this  gives  the  Senate  backing  to 
that  action.  I  am  glad  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
that  development  from  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Nevertheless.  I  feel,  as  I  gather 
from  the  opinion  on  this  subject,  that 
this  further  step  and  expression  ought  to 
be  made. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  did  not  really  hear 
an  explanation  of  exactly  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  take 
Immediate  steps  to  impress  upon  the 
Austrian  Government  the  grave  concern 
of  the  American  people  that  capitula- 
tion to  terrorists  encourages  further  at- 
tempts at  blackmail:  and  It  calls  upon 
the  Austrian  Government  to  reverse  its 
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decision  and  again  permit  group  travel 
by  Soviet  Union  emigrants  through  Aus- 
tria on  their  way  to  freedom  and  new 
Uves. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  amendment  that  provides  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  emigrants? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  resolution  does 
not  deal  with  that  dispute  but  simply 
deals  with  the  right  of  oppressed  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  permitted  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  to  have  access  to  a  country 
that  will  permit  them  to  enter. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  the  answer  is 
"no"? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  does  not  deal  with 
that  issue  at  all.  It  deals  with  the  right 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Senator  was  submitting  a  resolution. 
When  did  the  Senator  submit  It? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  submitted  it  today. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   The    matter   has 
never  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  it  has  not. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  sim- 
ilar resolutions  in  the  Senate.  Last  year 
I  opposed  several  of  them,  particularly 
one  on  the  Son  Tay  raid,  and  others. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
suggested  that  this  resolution  would  be 
unanimously  agreed  to.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  cannot  support  the  resolution  without 
consideration  of  it  at  greater  length.  I 
had  no  notice  of  It.  I  swn  reluctant  to 
have  us  begin  to  tell  not  only  Russia,  but 
now  Austria,  and  I  suppose  any  other 
country  that  chooses  to  take  its  own  ac- 
tions in  these  matters,  what  to  do. 

This  is  not  an  American  problem,  pri- 
marily. We  have  our  policy.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate. 
To  start  now  to  condemn  Austria  for 
taking  measures  which  she  beheves  are  in 
her  interest — because  I  take  it  sh-  is 
not  at  all  anxious  to  become  involved  in 
the  middle  of  this  controversy  between 
the  Russian  emigrants  and  Israel — Is  an 
emotional  and  explosive  subject. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  support  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  without  its  being 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  an  op- 
portimlty  to  consider  it  at  greater  laigth. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  it,  but  I  want  the  Ricord  to  show  that 
I  cannot  support  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  not  been  thoroughlj-  considered, 
and  on  the  ground  that  It  is  Interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  small,  friendly 
coimtry. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  we  go  down 
the  road  and  vote  for  It,  it  will  not  be 
counterproductive.  It  will  not  even  be 
in  the  Interest  of  the  emigrees  to  Israel.  I 
believe  that  we  are  already  courting 
great  difficulty  with  the  trade  bill,  after 
the  action  of  the  House  conferees,  and 
are  even  taking  measures  which  will 
make  detente  with  Russia  and  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  impossible. 

I  do  not  want  to  add  anything  further 
to  that  flre  at  this  time  without  thorough 
consideration.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
imderstand.  I  regret  there  Is  difficulty 
about  immigration,  but  that  does  not  re- 


late to  our  telling  Austria  what  to  do 
in  such  positive  language. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observation.  Normally  I  would 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  matters  of  this  sort  should  go  to  the 
committee  and  be  subjected  to  hearings, 
testimony,  examination,  and  so  on.  My 
reason  for  urgency  here  is  that  I  beUeve 
the  Austrian  Government  is  now  reex- 
amining its  policy,  and  within  the  next 
few  days  it  may  be  too  late. 

I  think  what  happened  has  been  a 
clear  reaction  to  the  activities  of  two 
terrorists  who  intimidated  the  Austrian 
Government  into  changing  what  has 
been  a  very  humane  and  neutral  policy, 
permitting  the  exit  to  Austria.  And  the 
Soviet  Government  apparently  agreed 
with  this  hiunane  ruling.  It  was  not  caus- 
ing any  disturbance  until  the  act  of  ter- 
rorism occurred  a  few  days  ago. 

The  resolution  is  cast  hi  what  I  think 
is  uninflammatory  language.  It  simply 
urges  upon  the  President  our  strongest 
wish  that  he  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  our  de^re  that  that 
country  not  capitulate  to  terrorism. 

Finally,  if  I  may  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  on  whether  this  is  a 
purely  mtemal  matter.  In  the  1930"s  the 
German  Jews  faced  exactly  the  same 
problem  that  they  could  face  shortly  if 
this  sort  of  terrorism  Is  successful.  Seek- 
ing to  escape  extinction  under  Nazi 
Germany.  German  Jews  found  there  was 
no  way  to  escape,  and  all  countries  bor- 
dering on  Germany,  except  Norway  and 
perhaps  others,  refused  to  permit  these 
pathetic  human  beings  who  were  targets 
of  what  is  the  worst  holocaust  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  to  escape  with  their 
lives.  That  was  not  a  happy  chapter  in 
our  history.  The  free  world,  by  and  large, 
was  silent  in  the  face  of  that  tragedy. 
I  think  we  should  learn  from  that  lesson 
and  speak  up  clearly,  lest  we  Invite  the 
tactics  of  extreme  terrorism. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  or  anyone  else  expressing 
himself  to  the  fullest  on  this  matter.  But 
the  Senator  suggested  Austria  may  be 
considering  a  change.  Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  do  if  they  were  not  responding  to 
a  country  like  the  United  States?  Suppose 
they  are  Intending  to  do  It,  It  would  only 
embarrass  them  and  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  this  resolution,  and  make 
it  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that 
they    were    responding    to    the    United 
States.  We  have  overdone  It  in  the  last 
20  years.  They  are  far  more  sophisticated 
than  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
a  great  nation  for  500  or  a  thoussmd 
years.  The  Senator  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  them.  If  we  were  to  do  this 
and  perhaps  make  a  big  thing  of  It,  it 
would  be  said.  "Look,  they  have  done  it 
because  the  Americans  pressured  them 
into  dohig  it."  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  accomplish. 

I  think  It  Is  a  form  of  meddling  In 
other  people's  business.  The  Senator  can 
say  anything  he  likes  to  about  it  on  hu- 
mane groimds,  but  to  have  the  Senate 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
do  It  is  a  form  of  meddling  Into  the  af- 
fairs of  other  people,  and  many  times 
other  people  do  not  appreciate  it.  I  guess 


It  is  a  matter  of  psychology  if  one  thinks 
that  we  alon*  know  the  truth  and  that 
perhaps  we  should  spread  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  our  record  over  the  last  20  years 
sets  forth  any  such  belief. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  clear  we  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
all  of  the  world's  problems,  but  one  of  the 
real  problems  of  foreign  poUcy  of  late  is 
that  we  fail  to  sp>eak  out  on  matters  of 
humanity.  Whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  history  will  tell.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  Sakharov  and  Solzhenitsyn  sup- 
pression the  only  statement  I  have  heard 
has  been  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfsu'e,  con- 
demning the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences forjremainlng  silent  on  that  repres- 
sion. 

We  have  failed  to  speak  up  on  the 
Chile  situation.  I  understand  the  tele- 
gram to  Mrs.  Allende  came  about  3  days 
after  her  husband's  tragic  death.  We 
have  seen  example  after  example.  For 
Instance,  last  week  in  the  United  Nations, 
country  after  country  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  the  outrages  against  humanity, 
in  this  case  repression  of  dissidents, 
while  the  U.S.  Government  stands  by 
idly  and  has  nothing  to  say. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  meddUng  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  up  and  say  we  regret  the 
artion  of  the  Austrian  Government  In 
claslng  the  door  and  reducing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Soviet  refugees,  who  have  lived 
in  a  state-controlled  society,  to  leave  that 
country  and  go  somewhere  else  of  their 
choice.  I  do  not  think  that  is  meddling.  I 
think  it  is  the  minimum  that  is  neces- 
sary in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  notice  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  suggest  that  Rumania 
may  be  a  way  station  for  them  to  do  this. 
I  only  say  I  am  not  at  all  sure  without 
any  hearings  or  even  advice  of  the  State 
Department  or  anyone  else  that  we 
should  take  action  on  a  few  minutes'  no- 
tice. I  do  not  think  It  is  the  way  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  should  be  conducted. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  con- 
demning the  Austrian  Government.  It  is 
a  f  riendlj-,  neutral  government.  It  is  a  re- 
spected Rovemment,  and  a  government 
representing  a  country  with  a  rich  and 
great  heritage. 

I  believe  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  merely  to  speak  the  basic  feeling  of 
many  people  in  this  country,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  some  way,  some 
facility  made  available  for  Soviet  Jewry 
as  it  seeks  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to 
find  Its  way  to  Israel. 

My  colleague  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  cooperated 
with  Austria.  What  happened  here  has 
been  very  succinctly  put.  Terrorism  has 
become  an  Instrument  of  national  and 
international  policy  to  the  point  where 
governments  are  subjected  to  it  in  a  form 
of  blackmail. 

I  believe  it  Is  Imperative  for  this  coun- 
try, a  nation  that  prides  Itself  on  domes- 
tic principle  and  human  rights,  to  speak 
up  and  not  speak  up  with  a  belligerent 
attitude  or  arrogance,  but  In  a  thought- 
ful and  meaningful  plea  to  other  coun- 
tries when  there  is  an  abridgement  of 
humsm  rights. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  re- 
minds me  that  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
attempted  to  restrict  miUtary  assistance 
or  assistance  to  Greeks  who  were  doing 
just  as  outrageous  things.  We  brought  a 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
Instead  of  condemning  the  Greek  mili- 
tary government  for  persecuting  human 
beings,  and  torturing,  this  body  voted  to 
override  the  committee  and  continue  it. 

We  are  left  to  look  so  utterly  hypo- 
critical by  what  we  do  or  do  not  do  in 
other  countries,  in  Greece,  and  someone 
mentioned  Chile,  or  even.  If  the  Senator 
likes,  the  Russians.  I  think,  as  individ- 
uals, we  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this  if 
we  are  going  to  go  into  this  field. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Along  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  I 
was  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government's  willingness  to  give  in 
so  easily  to  terrorist  blackmail, 

I  can  only  hope  its  decision  to  close 
transit  facilities  for  refugees  in  transit 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  fln«d.  Upon 
reflection,  Austria  must  realize  the  great 
disservice  It  would  be  doing  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  international  or- 
der by  this  step. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  an  entire 
government  can  allow  two  armed  thugs 
to  make  them  abandon  their  previous 
policies  and  obligations. 

If  any  government  permits  itself  to  be 
so  easily  coerced  by  terrorists  and  mad- 
men, the  entire  international  community 
of  nations  will  be  the  loser.  This  unfortu- 
nate precedent  could  come  back  to  haunt 
not  only  Austria,  but  other  nations  as 
well. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment to  reconsider  this  hasty  and  Ill- 
advised  decision. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  today  will 
put  this  body  on  record  in  opposing  ter- 
rorism and  in  favor  of  human  freedom 
and  the  imhindered  movement  of 
peoples. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIAnONS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  If  the  Chair  may  intervene,  un- 
der the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  hour  of  3:30  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unflnlshed  biisiness 
(H.R.  9286),  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  (HJl. 
9286) ,  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HJl.  9286)  to  authorize  approprU- 
tlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development,  ■ 
t«ct  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Anned  Forces,  and  the 
mUltary  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  omsideratlon  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  shortly  we 
are  going  to  make  an  important  decision 
here  In  the  Senate.  We  are  going  to  vote 
on  making  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
the  authorization  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  are  now  nearmg  the  end  of  our 
deliberations  on  this  authorization  blU. 
In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion Is  too  high  and  contains  provision 
for  troop  levels  and  hardware  that  should 
be  deleted.  In  the  course  of  the  last  week 
I  have  supported  with  my  vote  a  number 
of  efforts  to  make  specific  reductions  that 
I  felt  were  justified.  I  supported  specific 
troop  reductions  and  I  voted  for  deletion 
or  delay  of  some  specific  weapon  systems 
Including  the  SAM-D  missile;  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  aircraft  carrier;  the 
Trident  n  submarine:  and  others.  None 
of  the  specific  cuts  that  I  supported  pre- 
vailed except  for  one  to  reduce  our  forces 
stationed  abroad. 

During  this  same  period  two  across- 
the-board  cuts  were  offered.  I  did  not 
support  either  of  them.  It  has  been  my 
position  that  Congress  must  exercise  its 
constitutional  responsibility  by  deciding 
where  the  cuts  shall  be  made.  I  feel  that 
to  do  otherwise  is  to  abdicate  congres- 
sional authority  to  the  I*resldent  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  felt  strongly 
enough  about  this  matter  of  principle  to 
vote  against  two  previously  proposed 
limip  sum  cuts  in  an  authorization  bill  I 
strongly  feel  needs  cutting. 

I  greatly  respect  the  efforts  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Minnesota  are  making  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  commend  them  for  this  final 
major  effort  to  change  this  bill.  As  much 
as  I  would  like  to  support  their  efforts,  I 
feel  that  the  principle  of  congressional 
responsibility  and  authority  is  too  im- 
portant to  permit  me  to  support  any  lump 
sum  cut.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
their  desire  to  reduce  the  authorization 
but  I  cannot  support  the  means.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  really  the  last  chance. 
At  some  point  the  appropriations  bill  will 
be  before  us.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  more 
successful  in  reducing  that  bill  than  we 
have  been  in  reducing  the  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RoBEKT  C.  Byrd)  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htnc- 
PHRiT)  No.  556,  with  the  time  on  both 
amendments  to  run  concurrently  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUTIipHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment. Do  we? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendments  combined. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  may  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  we  will 
have  to  put  off  decision  on  the  amend- 
ment until  we  have  completed  action  on 
the  military  procurement  bUl.  I  believe 
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we  are  scheduled  to  have  a  ftnal  vote  on 
the  bill  following  the  vote  on  the  Hum- 
phrey-Byrd  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  could  talk  to  the  leadership  about 
malcing  this  the  first  order  of  business 
when  we  get  back  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
so  that  we  could  get  on  with  this  Issue 
and  decide  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  debating  his  amendment, 
and  it  would  be  my  understanding  that 
Immediately  following  the  votes  on  the 
militarj'  procurement  bill,  we  would  go 
back  to  the  argument  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  order' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  time  is  nmning. 
There  is  very,  very  little  time  allotted  to 
these  two  amendments — 15  minutes  to  a 
side  for  both  amendments. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  understood 
we  were  going  to  divide  the  time  evenly 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
support  the  Byrd  amendment' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  I  support  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  would  like  a 
little  time  to  speak  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  there  are  30  minutes  on  the 
combined  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  vote  at  4 
o'clock. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Time  is  rimnlng 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  of  course 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  May  I  have  6  min- 
utes on  the  Byrd  amendment' 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  total  of 
15  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  May  I  Jiave  5  min- 
utes on  the  Byrd  amendment' 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  How  about  3' 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  w-Ul  settle  for  5. 
Mr    HUMPHREY    Three,  because  we 
have  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  one  more  U- 
lustration  of  the  great  disadvantage  of 
h3\ing  these  very  limited  time  agree- 
ments on  measures  that  involve  billions 
of  do'lars. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  point  out  that  there  was 
ample  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
amendment  to  discuss  the  amendment: 
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and,  may  I  say,  very  little  time  was 
yielded. 

Mr.  8YMINQT0N.  Not  because  there 
were  one  or  two  Senators  on  the  floor 
at  that  time,  but  because  I  wanted  to 
prepare  my  statement  to  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  assistant  majority 
leader.  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing it.  It  might  be  3  mtoutes,  and  it 
nilght  be  4  minutes  or  5.  Again.  I  say. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  any  time  agree- 
ments In  support  of  the  leadership's  posi- 
tion, I  think  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  briefly  state  our  position. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time 
on  the  amendment,  which  will  be  3  mto- 
utes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  can 
you  Imagtoe  anything  more  gracious 
than  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  offered  an 
amendment  reducing  the  overaU  au- 
thorization by  $750  million.  That  amend- 
ment has  been  amended  by  a  perfecting 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  reduce  It  to  $500  million.  I 
am  gotog  to  support  the  perfecting 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  is  at>out 
what  we  could  have  a  chance  of  obtato- 
ing  here  to  this  body  and  also  because  it 
has  other  features  to  it  that  are  meri- 
torious. 

For  example,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  floor  contatotog  $20.4 
billion.  The  Senate  has  stoce  added 
$495.5  million  for  the  F-14  and  $4.2  mil- 
lion for  the  M-16. 

The  amendments  that  we  have  of- 
fered here  represent  sensible,  moderate 
reductions  in  defense  spendtog.  In  fact, 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  to  reduce  defense 
spending  by  $750  million  represents  but 
a  3.6-percent  reduction  to  the  overall 
bUl. 

I  believe  these  amenoments  do  not  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  Nation  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  is  more 
endangered  by  profligate  waste  and 
spendtog  than  it  is  by  any  modest  re- 
duction such  as  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Sena  tor  s  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  always  feel  better  when 
he  is  on  my  side. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  what  the  Senator  has  just  said 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  ha,ve  offered  is  imperative 
if  we  are  gotog  to  stay  wlthto  our  owm 
$268.7  billion  budget  ceiltog.  We  are  on 
a  collision  course  with  our  own  spendtog 
celling,  and  we  must  take  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  the 
Senate  itself,  when  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  had  reduced  the  spending 
request  from  $21,959,100,000  to  $20,447.- 
900.000.  If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  a  reduction  of  $500  million,  we  will 
actually  bring  the  bUl  down  to  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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It  will  represent,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, a  saving  from  the  Presidents 
budget  of  over  $1.5  Wlllon.  That  is  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  terms  of  military  pro- 
curement authorizations. 

First,  we  are  todebted  to  the  commit- 
tee itself  for  these  reductions.  Second,  we 
have  an  opportunity  here,  now  that  these 
amendments  are  before  los.  to  make  a 
further  reduction. 

I  hope  everybody  knows  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  Federal  budget.  First 
of  all,  the  toterest  rates  since  Mr.  Nixon 
presented  his  budget — ah(i  I  am  referrtog 
to  the  tocrease  in  interest  rates  on  the 
public  debt — have  trimmed  that  budget, 
to  terms  of  services  to  the  people,  by  $4 
billion.  So  it  has  gone  from  $268.7  billion 
to  about  $264  billion.  Insofar  as  what  it 
buys  for  the  American  people  is  con- 
cerned, whether  it  is  to  the  security  field. 
the  domestic  field,  or  the  foreign  aid  field! 
Second,  to  the  past  year,  toflation  has 
run  at  the  rate  of  about  6  percent.  That 
has  been  eating  into  the  fiscal  1974 
budget.  So  when  we  get  right  down  to 
the  moneys  that  wUl  be  available  from 
the  budget  for  domestic  programs,  they 
are  equivalent  to  what  they  bought  in 
1965.  when  we  had  many  millions  fewer 
and  when  we  had  a  much  better  econom- 
ic situation  than  we  have  today. 

So  I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
my  colleagues.  The  military  procurement 
bill  offers  us  a  logical  place  to  begin  a 
sensible,  modest  reduction  to  Govern- 
ment authorizations  to  ellmtoate  waste. 
We  simply  must  come  to  terms  with  the 
realities  of  our  economic  predicament. 
Since  enacttog  an  overall  spending  ceil- 
ing, toflation  has  increased  by  such  great 
amounts  that  tax  doUars  buy  far  fewer 
goods  and  services.  Gentlemen,  let  me 
again  emphasize  that  this  means  the  fis- 
cal 1974  budget— the  biggest  ever— wUl 
only  buy  in  goods  and  services  what  the 
Federal  Government  purchased  in  1965. 
The  Defense  budget  can  no  longer  be 
Immune  to  reasonable  budget  reductions 
and  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

Time  and  time  agato  the  Nixon  ad- 
mtolstration  has  ordered  an  unprece- 
dented retreat  on  the  great  domestic 
problems  factog  our  Nation. 

He  has  vetoed  legislation  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  rural  and  sewer  grants. 
emergency  medical  services,  and  so  forth. 
Not  only  are  we  faced  with  these 
vetoes,  but  we  have  had  impoundment  of 
the  funds. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  our  people,  even  in  a  greatly  reduced 
manner,  Mr.  President,  we  are  simply 
gotog  to  have  to  reduce  the  money 
appropriations. 

I  am  not  one  who  wants  to  make  a 
wUd,  slashtog  cut.  i  offered  a  $750  mil- 
lion reduction  because  I  thought  it  was 
a  reasonable  cut. 

I  was  willtog  to  go  along  with  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  with  a 
reduction  of  $500  million  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does  represent  a  most  frugal 
and  prudent  reduction.  It  is  one  that 
every  Senator  oxight  to  be  able  to  .-^up- 
port  to  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  about  fiscal  responsibility  again  and 
agato.  Let  us  have  some  of  It. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
yielded  to  me  his  time  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  the 
imderstanding  of  the  Chair  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
mtoority  that  the  mtoorlty  have  15  mto- 
utes time  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority. Therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  havtog  consumed  10  mtoutes. 
now  has  5  additional  mtoutes  imder  his 
control. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  as  of 
June  30,  1973,  the  President  is  impound- 
ing $7.7  bilhon  to  congressionally  appro- 
priated funds. 

The  resp>ected  Brooktogs  Institution 
made  the  following  comment  in  its  re- 
port on  the  President's  budget: 

Almost  all  the  budget  cuta  were  made  In 
clvUl&n  programs,  especially  those  whose  ex- 
penditure levels  are  easiest  for  the  executive 
branch  to  control.  Indeed,  after  account  is 
taken  of  the  Inevitable  rise  In  prices  in  the 
next  year,  the  real  value  of  expenditures  for 
those  civilian  programs  In  which  outlajra  are 
relatively  controllable  will  fall  by  some  »3.6 
billion  from  1973  to  1974 

In  contrast,  cuts  In  defense  programs  were 
small.  In  fact,  after  allowance  Is  made  for  pay 
and  price  Increases  and  for  the  declining  cost 
of  Vietnam,  military  expenditures  on  peace- 
time forces  will  rise  by  about  (3  billion  be- 
tween 1973  and  1974. 

JSavtogs  are  possible  in  many  military 
procurement  and  R.  ti  D.  programs  with- 
out termtoattog  these  programs. 

Savtogs  can  )x  made  through  stretch- 
outs, deferrals  or  reduced  buys.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  major  programs  called  for  to  this 
bUl. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee  can 
make  reductions  in  many  other  programs 
to  reduce  spendtog  by  $750  million. 

I  am  not  an  expert  to  weapons  pro- 
curement. And  this  is  why  I  prefer  to 
have  the  Department  of  Defense  make 
the  ftnal  evaluation  as  to  where  these 
reductions  should  be  made. 

I  would  ftod  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
If  the  DOD  really  went  to  work  on  this 
bUl  that  it  could  not  ftod  and  ellmtoate 
waste  equal  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  now  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  able  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
has  pointed  out,  the  total  amount  of  the 
military  procurement  bill  authorized  by 
the  Senate  to  date  is  some  $500  million 
above  that  reported  out  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  that  originally  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  this  bill  were  less  than 
$3  million  apart — the  House  recom- 
mended $20,445,255,000.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. $20.447,968.000 — without  this 
proposed  amendment  the  Senate  will  be 
taktog  to  conference  a  bill  some  $500  mil- 
lion over  the  House  recommendation — 
not  an  ideal  bargaining  position  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

The  amendment  now  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  re- 


duce the  current  total — $20,947,700.000 — 
by  $500  million;  in  other  words,  to  the 
level  recommended  originally  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Compared  to  additional  reductions 
considered  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee—$885.4  million  for  the  Trident. 
$194  2  million  for  SAM-D— this  Byrd 
amendment  is  a  mild  reconunendation 
Indeed. 

If  these  two  proposals  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  committee — and  the  first  lost 
by  one  vote  under  the  heaviest  lobbytog 
that  I  have  ever  seen  stoce  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate — the  committee 
would  have  reduced  the  authorization 
request  another  billion  dollars. 

A  recent  study  of  this  year's  Defense 
budget  by  the  Project  on  Budget  Priori- 
ties, signed  by  a  number  of  former  high 
rank  tog  members  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment, recommended  that  the  total 
Defense  budget  could  be  reduced  by  $14 
billion  "while  fully  preserving  our  na- 
tional security";  and  gave  specific  cate- 
gories. 

Some  $7  billion  of  that  reduction  would 
apply  to  the  procurement  items  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  funding  contained  to  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us. 

By  comparison  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  in  effect.  Is  proposing  only  a  $1.5 
billion  reduction  In  the  original  request 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  other 
words,  he  is  upholding  the  amoimt  re- 
ported out  of  our  committee. 

If  those  able  Americans  who  once  were 
Intimately  tovolved  in  Defense  policy  be- 
lieve that  a  $7  billion  reduction  In  pro- 
curement would  not  Impair  national  se- 
curity, surely  a  $1.5  billion  reduction  In 
that  same  category  can  now  l)e  made  at 
no  sacrifice  to  the  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Military  Policy  and 
Budget  Priorities  Commission: 
An  Issuk  of  PwoRmrs 
We  emphasize  that  savings  from  the  Nixon 
military  spending  proposals  must  be  made 
not  merely  because  of  the  general  desirabil- 
ity of  eliminating  wasteful  spending.  Making 
reductions  on  the  military  side  has  now  be- 
come Indispensable  for  adequate  funding  of 
many  essential  domestic  programs.  Programs 
now  threatened  by  the  Fiscal  1974  budget 
Include:  urban  and  rural  housing  assistance, 
water  and  sewer  programs,  various  commun- 
ity development  projects,  health  care  and 
training  proerams,  educational  assistance  for 
the  disadvantaged.  The  cities,  where  many 
of  these  programs  have  been  concentrated, 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Nixon 
reductions.  The  funds  for  manpower  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  will  be  de- 
creased nationwide  by  13.6  per  cent.  Com- 
mimlty  development  projects — those  deal- 
ing with  urban  renewal,  park  construction, 
and  sewer  services — will  be  phased  out 
abruptly.  There  is  a  promise  In  the  budget 
of  block  grants  to  be  available  in  1975,  but 
no  new  money  Is  offered  for  1974  Funds 
proposed  for  education  special  revenue  shar- 
ing will  decline  by  »616  million  from  com- 
parable program  appropriations  In  1973 

For  all  practical  purposes,  a  maximum  has 
been  set  on  the  toUl  federal  budget.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  defied  Congress  to  exceed  his 
proposed  (ass  7  billion  '■ftscaUy  responsible" 
federal  outlay  budget  for  1974  and  has  threat- 
ened to  Impound  domestic  appropriations 
which  »"ould  cause  that  limit  to  he  exceeded. 
Congress  has  generally  Indicated  its  ai^roval 


of  such  a  spending  celling,  rec<}gnlzlng  that 
the  present  Inflation  requires  a  limit  on  fed- 
eral spending. 

President  Nixon,  by  increasing  the  military 
budget  while  announcing  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  Increase  or  even  to  malnt«an  many 
of  our  vital  domestic  programs,  has  put  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  fundamental  Issue  of  na- 
tional priorities:  It  has  become  Indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  true  national  ae- 
ctirlty  that  we  find  savings  In  the  Inflated 
defense  budget  to  meet  real  human  needs  at 
home.  We  have  concluded  that  at  least  tl4 
billion  can  easUy  be  eliminated  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  t87  billion  military  ap- 
propriations request.  Those  blUlons  saved 
can  and  should  be  applied  to  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  have  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  about  the  matter, 
that  I  may  modify  my  amendment,  on 
Itoe  4  to  strike  out  the  words  "the  pro- 
visions" and  tosert  the  words  "titles  1 
and  2"  to  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Act,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

SPENDING  CXILING 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  of  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  titles 
I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  S20,- 
197,700,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  me  30  seconds. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  as  follows:  On  Itoe  1  of  page 
1.  strike  the  numeral  "3",  and  msert 
therefor  the  numersil  "5". 

It  was  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  so  modi- 
fled. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  mtoutes  or  as  much  thereof  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClkllani  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  will  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  just  want  to  speak  verj-  briefly  on 
these  proposals.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
remember  that  the  Senate  has  already 
placed  an  overall  ceiling  on  appropria- 
tions— the  Senate  goal  that  it  hopes  to 
achieve. 

However,  Mr  President,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  gone  l>e- 
yond  this. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  undertook  to  set  a  goal  and 
limitation  of  its  own  that  would  be  less 
than  the  Senate  limit.  I  believe  it  was 
about  $1  billion  or  less  than  $1  billion 
under  the  budget. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  was  about  $1  billion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures.  I  just  came  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  where  we  are 
trying  to  mark  up  a  bill.  However,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee has  submitted  a  statement  stat- 
ing that  it  will  undertake  to  cut  $3  bil- 
lion from  the  defense  budget. 

We  have  an  amendment  before  us  to 
reduce  this  bill  by  $750  million  and  an- 
other for  $500  million. 

I  simply  point  this  out  to  show  that  we 
on  the  committee,  in  the  discharge  of 
our  appropriations  responsibilities,  are 
going  to  undertake  to  cut  this  in  every 
place  that  we  feel  can  be  done  without 
doing  violence  to  our  defense  posture. 
We  are  acting  in  good  faith  and  I  be- 
lieve we  will  achieve  our  goal.  I  do  not 
have  much  doubt  about  it. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  Certainly  its  condition 
is  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  ex- 
amining these  requests  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  in  the  time  we  have  to  do  so.  and 
make  cuts  where  they  will  do  the  least 
harm.  That  is  what  the  committee  has 
imdertaken  to  do. 

The  Senate  should  demonstrate  Its 
confidence  in  us  and  believe  that  we  will 
come  out  with  a  good,  rational  and  re- 
duced bill.  If  we  fail  to  cut  the  $750  mil- 
lion or  the  $500  million,  then  we  have 
failed,  and  the  Senate  can  give  us  the 
whip.  However,  do  not  give  it  to  us  in  ad- 
vsmce.  I  think  that  the  Senate  should 
treat  us  like  other  committees  and  look 
at  what  we  have  done  on  our  own.  I 
think  that  is  a  far  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  with  great  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  going  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  as  a  frugal 
and  prudent  man  to  see  to  it  that  the 
appropriations  are  kept  within  every  rea- 
sonable limit. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  some  time' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  our 
time  is  very  close.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  take  it  on  his  own  time: 
we  do  not  have  any  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
♦the  Senator  a  question.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  we  have  granted  the  op- 
position some  time  here.  There  was  not 
even  a  minority  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  run  out.  I  promised  to  yield  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  ever  asked  anyone  to 
come  to  this  Chamber  to  hear  me  speak, 
and  I  have  never  asked  anyone  to  stay 
here  In  the  Chamber  to  hear  me  speak. 
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but  this  is  one  time,  on  a  matter  that  Is 
so  vital  to  the  entire  committee  system 
of  this  body,  that  I  hope  those  who  are 
here  will  stay,  and  I  wish  that  many 
others  could  come  in  to  hear  the  facts — 
just  the  plain  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  in- 
volve a  great  deal  more  than  the  sums 
of  money  stated  in  each  case.  They  in- 
volve the  committee  system.  I  speak  from 
a  time  in  this  body  when  there  did  not 
have  to  be  an  authorization  for  any  kind 
of  a  military  weapon.  Planes,  missiles, 
ships,  submarines,  any  kind  of  weapon — 
going  into  the  billions  of  dollars  per  sys- 
tem—could be  had  merely  by  going  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee decided  in  favor  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tem, then  it  was  on  its  way.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  not  one  iota  of 
say  then,  or  even  consultation,  about  the 
subject  matter.  That  was  true  as  late  as 
fiscal  year  1960,  just  13  short  years  ago. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
intended  as  an  attack  on  the  committee 
system,  but  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  an  attack  on  the  committee  system,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  so 
plain.  In  the  year  1959,  the  late  Senator 
Russell  and  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
that  required  an  authorization  for  all 
these  major  weapons,  and  thereby  gave 
the  Senate  its  first  chance  to  entertain 
the  recommendation  of  its  own  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  had  respon- 
sibility to  take  testimony  pro  and  con 
and  make  recommendations  in  writing 
to  this  body.  And  certainly  it  Is  not  brag- 
ging to  say  that  the  recommendations 
have  made  a  contribution  in  this  field. 
In  the  first  place,  these  weapons  systems 
now  have  to  be  justified  before  a  body  of 
men  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  weap- 
ons systems  to  some  degree,  and  can  bet- 
ter judge  whether  or  not  the  spending 
of  this  money  is  justified. 

Now.  after  having  deliberately  changed 
its  course  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  1959 — 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  against 
the  bill  requiring  the  authorization — 
after  operating  each  year  successfully.  I 
think,  we  swe  faced  here  with  a  floor 
amendment  which,  on  its  face,  is  simply 
designed  to  save  some  money. 

Now.  without  doing  harm  to  the  com- 
mittee system,  that  money  can  be  saved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  regular  process  of  busi- 
ness, within  the  framework  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  Not  some  rules  from  some- 
where else,  but  our  own  rules.  I  urge 
every  committee  chairman,  every  minor- 
ity member,  and  every  member  on  every 
legislative  committee  to  give  this  matter 
a  second  thought. 

I  will  certainly  abide  by  any  vote  that 
has  been  taken  here  regarding  money. 
There  have  been  seven  major  weapons 
systems,  each  of  them  brought  into 
questl(»i  here  by  floor  amendments 
which  have  recommended  something 
different  from  what  the  committee  did. 
Two  years  ago  we  spent  7  weeks  argu- 
ing thlB  authorization  bill.  Seven  weeks. 
And  no  one  knows  better  than  our 
esteemed  majority  floor  leader  here  (Mr. 
MAKsrirtD)  what  a  long  debate  It  was, 
and  what  an  opportunity  It  was  for 
everyone  to  hare  any  policy  as  well  as 
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any  weapons  system  tested  through  the 
actions  on  that  bill. 

So  I  plead  now  for  nothing  for  myself 
But  I  want  to  mention  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  McIntyri  > .  I  have 
not  talked  with  him  about  this.  I  believe 
I  know  how  he  will  vote. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  a  Senate  Member  is  regularly 
putting  in  12  months'  work  out  of  12 
months,  year  after  year  after  year,  un- 
sung, unpraised.  with  no  special  recogni- 
tion, on  the  highly  important  matter  of 
research  and  development.  That 
amounts  to  $8  billion,  in  round  figures, 
every  year.  That  Mclntyre  subcommittee 
and  its  august  members  deserve  the 
greatest  kind  of  credit. 

Some  people  think  they  ought  not  to 
even  look  at  those  figures,  they  ought  to 
just  take  them  as  they  are.  But  brushing 
aside  all  of  that,  putting  a  ceiling  on  this 
bill,  putting  a  lid  on  it,  is  a  repudiation 
of  the  votes  that  have  already  been  taken 
on  this  floor.  It  is  an  overniling.  Do  not 
ask  me  to  yield  unless  I  have  misstated 
a  fact. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  I  hope  I  can  state 
the  rest  of  this.  Going  back,  I  repeat 
that  there  have  been  seven  of  those  ma- 
jor votes.  I  will  joyfully  abide  by  them. 
As  to  the  question  of  economy,  there 
Is  $1.6  billion — listen  to  these  figures— 
$1.6  billion  that  is  saved  In  this  bill  that 
has  not  been  mentioned,  or  barely  men- 
tioned, in  the  provision  for  manpower 
costs,  because  the  money  for  the  man- 
power does  not  have  to  be  authorized  in 
this  bill.  The  bill  looks  to  an  annual  sav- 
ing of  $1.6  billion  in  those  accoimts. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  anyone's  mo- 
tive on  any  vote.  I  sometimes  question 
their  judgment,  however.  I  question  their 
judgment  when  they  helped  add,  by  vote, 
$340  million  per  full  year  liabUity  to  the 
Government  In  the  way  of  the  recompu- 
tatlon  amendment.  That  is  $340  million 
per  year,  and  the  Hartke  amendment 
carries  with  It  a  liability  to  the  Federal 
Government,  over  the  years — that  it  will 
operate,  of  over  $17  billion — not  mil- 
lion—but $17  billion. 

So,  let  us  think  a  second  time  if  we 
voted  for  those  add-ons — and  I  say  that 
was  done  in  good  faith — but  I  appeal  for 
the  sustaining  of  the  committee  system. 
I  am  not  talking  about  myself.  I  have 
not  even  had  the  privilege  of  being  chair- 
man of  the  committee  while  this  bill  was 
being  handled  so  well  by  the  acting 
chairman  (Mr.  Symington)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  ex- 
pressly thank  them  and  trust  that  in  a 
weak,  misled  moment,  we  will  not  go 
astray. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  we  even  have  to  consider 
an  amendment  like  this  In  the  closing 
hour  of  debate  on  the  annual  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  bill. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  fiscal  1974  military 
spending  authorization  by  $750  million. 
Senator  Robctt  C.  Btrd's  amendment 
would  make  that  amount  $500  million, 
and  its  net  effect  would  be  to  leave  the 
bill  as  It  was  when  we  got  It  from  the 


Senate  /umed  Services  Committee  at 
$20.4  biUion. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  spent  9  days  de- 
bating this  bill — some  60  hours  on  this 
one  piece  of  legislation  alone.  In  that 
time,  the  Senate  had  a  number  of  op- 
portunities to  make  specific  reductions 
in  a  number  of  specific  programs.  One 
by  one.  the  amendments  came  to  the 
floor,  and  one  by  one,  they  were  de- 
feated. Senator  McIntyre's  amendment 
to  slow  down  the  Trident  program  was 
the  only  one  that  came  even  close  to 
passage. 

Senator  McIntyre  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  save  $92.4  million  on  the  A-10 
program.  It  was  defeated  20  to  64. 

Senator  McIntyk  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  save  $885  million  on  the  Trident 
program.  It  w£is  defeated  47  to  49. 

Senator  McGovxrn  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  $3.5  billion  from  the  bill. 
It  was  defeated  12  to  81. 

Senators  Bayh  and  Saxbe  offered  an 
amendment  to  save  $194.2  million  on  the 
SAM-D  program.  It  was  defeated  34  to 
56. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  save  $657 
million  on  the  CVN-70  project.  It  was 
defeated  30  to  55. 

While  all  of  this  was  happening,  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  bill  by  $495.5 
million. 

I  will  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  the  military  has  not  made 
a  case  for  some  of  its  weapons  proposals, 
because  I  think  we  need  to  cut  Federal 
spending  to  stop  inflation  and  prevent  a 
tax  Increase.  This  amendment  does  rep- 
resent a  reduction  In  military  spending. 
It  does  represent  the  Senate's  last  op- 
portunity to  control  this  authorization 
bill.  And,  at  the  very  least.  It  will  enable 
the  Senate  to  pass  legislation  that  does 
not  represent  an  Increase  in  military 
spending  over  the  amount  reconmaended 
by  the   Armed  Services   Committee. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate's 
resjjonslbllity  must  go  deeper  than  this. 
We  ought  to  he  able  to  determine  not 
only  how  much  money  should  be  spent 
but  how  it  should  be  spent.  The  Consti- 
tution certainly  makes  no  distinction 
t)etween  the  two.  And  at  a  time  when 
inflation  and  government  responsibility 
are  two  of  the  most  Important  issues 
facing  the  Nation,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  amendments  before  the  Senate  are 
the  Robert  Byrd  amendment  cutting  $500 
million  and  second,  the  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey amendment  cutting  $750  million 
from  the  bill.  I  oppose  both  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First.  The  dlstingiilshed  authors  of 
these  amendments,  along  with  other 
leaders  In  the  Senate,  have  correctly 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  reiisserting  Its  legislative 
authority.  Are  we  then  to  abrogate  our 
responsibility  to  address  this  bill  on  a 
line  item  basis  by  accepting  an  undefined 
reduction? 

Second.  These  amendments  Ignore  the 
hours,  days,  weeks,  months  of  work  done 
by  the  15  committee  members.  We  have 
trimmed  every  dollar  possible  from  this 


biD.  The  full  committee  and  the  Can- 
non and  Mclntyre  subcommittees  have 
worked  hard  to  justify  every  item.  These 
amendments  ignore  that  work  and  the 
floor  debate. 

Third.  Would  any  Senator,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  committee  system,  like  to 
see  his  bill  slashed  without  specific  in- 
struction from  the  Senate.  Senators 
STENNIS,  McCLELLAN  and  other  commit- 
tee chairmen  have  argued  against  Just 
this  type  of  approach. 

Fourth.  These  amendments  attempt  to 
undo  indirectly  what  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided directly  In  the  votes  on  the  F-14, 
the  SAM-D,  the  Trident,  CVN-70, 
the  A-10,  recomputation,  the  McGovem 
economic  adjustment  plan,  smd  the 
XM-1.  Are  we  to  undo  this  work? 

Fifth.  What  is  magic  about  $500  mil- 
lion or  $750  million.  Nothing.  The  num- 
bers could  Just  as  well  have  been  $1  bll- 
lic«i  or  $250  billion.  There  is  no  rationale, 
no  support,  no  Justification  for  whatever 
weapon  system  cuts  these  amendments 
would  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senators 
will  consider  these  points  before  voting 
and  reject  both  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YB.Ti.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  No.  558,  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  if  adopted,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  $500  million  reduction  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  Humphrey  amendment  would 
accomplish  a  $750  million  reduction. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  want  to 
state  that  I  have  always  supported  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  and  adequate 
Defense  Establishment,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  a  strong  and  adequate 
Defense  Establishment.  However,  I  think 
we  have  to  realize  that,  in  this  period 
of  budgetary  restraints  and  fiscal  strin- 
gency, when  Inflation  threatens  to  fur- 
ther dangerously  erode  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  no  agency  and  no 
program  of  this  Government  should  be 
considered  such  a  s«w;red  cow  that  It  can- 
not be  exsmilned  a  little  closer  to  see 
whether  it  cannot  pull  in  Its  belt  a  few 
notches.  In  an  effort  to  hold  down  ever- 
growing Government  expenditures. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  want  the 
Congress  to  exercise  the  utmost  diligence 
in  reducing  Federal  expenditures  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  can  be  reduced  2.5  percent  without 
any  harmful  effect  upon  our  defense 
posture. 

H.R.  9286,  the  MUltary  Authorization 
Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1974,  In  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  contained  total  authoriza- 
tions of  $20.4  billion,  which  represented 
a  reduction  of  $1.5  billion  under  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  budget  request.  The  House- 
passed  version  of  this  act  contained  au- 
thorizations of  $20,445  billion. 

To  date,  we  have  taken  the  following 
actions  on  the  Senate  floor  which  have 
increased  the  committee-reported  bill  by 
the  following  amounts : 

$4.2  million  was  added  to  the  bill  for 
procurement  of  the  M-16  rifle;  and 

$495.5  mUllon  was  added  to  the  bUl 
for  procurement  of  the  F-14  aircraft. 

Both  of  these  amendments  together 
have  added  a  total  of  $499  7  million  to 
the  bill.  I  might  note  that  we  have  adopt- 


ed the  Hartke  recMnputation  amend- 
ment which  is  estimated  to  cost  $296 
million,  and  the  McGovem  economic  ad- 
justment amendment  estimated  to  cost 
$50  million.  These  amendments  do  cre- 
ate new  obligatlonal  authority,  and  they 
will  affect  defense  outlays;  however,  they 
do  not  affect  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9286,  inasmuch  as  this  bill 
only  authorizes  major  weapons  systems 
and  programs. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  my  amendment, 
we  would  be  siccomplishing,  in  effect, 
here  today  a  reduction  in  the  authoriza- 
tion to  something  like  $300,000  less  than 
the  amount  in  the  bill  when  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Some  Senators  have  stated  during  de- 
bate on  this  bill  that  an  amendment  of 
this  type  Is  an  Irresponsible  method  of 
legislating  since  It  imposes  reductions, 
without  applying  them  to  specified  pro- 
grams or  projects.  I  disagree  with  that 
view.  This  Is  a  respc«isible  approach  to 
a  reduction  for  the  following  reasons: 

By  virtue  of  the  dual  authorization  and 
appropriations  process,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  simply  amounts 
to  a  direction  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  redistribute  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  authorization  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stay  within  a  certain  maximum 
figure. 

While  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  under  the 
line  item  concept.  I  believe  that  we  in 
the  Congress — and  this  represents  a 
little  bit  of  self  criticism — have  not.  in 
the  psist.  given  enough  attention  to 
appropriating  within  total  amounts.  In- 
stead, we  have  tended  to  tuke  the  budget 
as  submitted  by  the  President  and  we 
have  then  proceded  to  add  or  subtract 
various  projects  and  programs  to  arrive 
at  a  total  amount.  Instead  of  setting  a 
ceiling  and  saying  that  this  Is  what  we 
have  to  spend  In  the  various  areas — be 
they  defense,  agriculture,  or  health — 
and  then  sitting  down  and  deciding  Just 
how  the  specified  sunoimt  of  resources 
within  such  ceiling  can  be  most  effec- 
tively distributed  to  do  the  .^ob. 

My  amendment,  in  effect,  says  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  look  at  all 
of  the  programs  contained  within  the 
bill  and  determine  where  $500  million 
out  of  a  $20.4  billion  bOl  can  be  saved. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  wrong  with  this 
process.  Certainly  no  particular  line  item 
program  or  project  Is  so  sacrosanct  or 
ln\1olate  that  It  cannot  be  examined  a 
little  closer,  so  tis  to  see  if  a  savings  can 
be  effectuated,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Is  precisely  the  course  of  action 
which  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  been  following  In  the  past.  For  the 
past  10  years,  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  the  Appropriation?  Committees 
have  been  appropriating  less  than  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  authorization 
bills.  For  example: 

In  fiscal  >'ear  1972.  the  authorization 
was  $21.3  billion  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated was  $20.4  billion: 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  authorization 
was  $21.5  billion  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated was  $19.5  billion. 

I  could  cite  other  examples  going  back 
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to  fiscal  year  1964.  but  these  figures  will 
appear  in  the  Record. 

So.  as  Senators  can  see.  my  amend- 
ment Is  no  strange  thunderbolt  out  of 
the  blue,  and  it  will  not  wreak  havoc  on 
our  defense  programs.  It  is  more  of  a  re- 
affirmation, or  approval,  of  the  actions 
which  have  been  taken  by  our  own  ap- 
propriations committees  for  the  previous 
10  years. 

Also,  the  line  item  concept  has  not 
even  been  held  that  sacrosanct  by  the 
appropriations  conmiittees.  Members  of 
the  appropriations  committees  know 
that  these  programs  fluctuate — certain 
programs  will  not  move  as  fast  as  antici- 
pated and  others  might  require  addi- 
tional funding.  Therefore,  included  with- 
in the  appropriations  biU  is  a  transfer 
authority  to  cover  contingencies.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1973  bill,  transfer  authority  of 
$750  million  was  included,  which  could 
be  used  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

My  amendment  would  average  out  to 
approximately  2.5  percent  if  it  is  applied 
evenly  across  the  board  to  all  agencies 
and  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
there  may  be  slippage  either  by  con- 
tractor, or  inhouse  within  the  Defense 
Department,  which  might  make  it  feasi- 
ble to  impose  a  5-,  10-,  15-,  or  20-percent 


cut  against  a  particular  program.  How- 
ever, when  the  appropriaUons  commit- 
tees consider  this  legislation  they  may 
determine  that  there  are  other  programs 
which  could  not — and  should  not be  re- 
duced at  all.  My  amendment  leaves  the 
committees  with  the  flexibility  and  the 
authority  to  act  in  the  way  the  commit- 
tees feel  would  be  most  responsible, 
would  inflict  no  harmful  effect  upon  our 
defense  programs  in  effecting  an  overall 
$500  million  reduction. 

In    summation.    Mr.    President,    the 
adoption  of  my  amendment,  and  after 
that,   the   adopUon   of   the   Humphrey 
amendment,  would  not  be  a  surrender 
of  legislative  authority  to  the  executive 
branch.  What  the  Senate  would  be  doing 
actually,  would  be  reducing  the  author- 
ization celling  for  this  bill.  The  Appro- 
priations  Committees— not   the  Execu- 
tive branch— would  then  have  the  re- 
sponsibility   of    determining    where    to 
make  the  adjustments  when  the  military 
procurement    appropriation    bill    comes 
along.   It   Is   a   mistaken   impression   to 
think  that  we  would  be  surrendering  our 
legislative    authority    to    the    execuUve 
branch.  It  would  be  up  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees  to 
determine  where  to  apply  the  $500  mil- 
lion reduction  when  the  military  pro- 
curement appropriation  bill  Is  marked 
up. 
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Moreover,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, as  I  have  already  pointed  out  over 
the  past  several  years,  have  actually  re- 
duced the  appropriations  below  the 
amounts  set  forth  In  the  authorization 
bills.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  what 
will  happen  again  this  year. 

This  amendment  does  no  injury  what- 
soever to  the  committee  system.  The 
Senate  as  a  whole  would  simply  be  re- 
ducing the  authorization  and.  in  reality 
virtually  restoring  the  original  author- 
ization, dollarwise.  that  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  the  Senate.  There  is  nothing  unto- 
ward in  this  procedure.  To  maintain  that 
the  Senate  should  not  Impose  an  across- 
the-board  reductlOTi  in  the  authorization 
figure  is,  in  effect,  to  state  that  there  Is 
something  holy  about  such  authorization 
but,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  Appn> 
priations  Committees  almost  always  re- 
duce the  appropriations  below  the  au- 
thorized amount  for  military  procure- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
table  reflecting  the  authorizations  and 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  military 
procurement,  fiscal  years  1964-74. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  inserted  as  follows: 


1964 

1965 

1966... 
1967... 

1968 " 

1969 

1970...  . 

1971 

1972 

19n 

1974 


B«d|M  r«|Mai    S«aat«  authorization     Housa  authorization 


Confaranca 


Appropriatad 


$1!>.  358. 

W,  185. 

19.363. 

20,  769. 

21.066. 

22.385, 

21.963. 

20,317, 

«»'22,  359. 

•23.272, 

•21,959, 


691,000 
300.000 
050,000 
659,000 
432.000 
052,000 
660.000 
430.000 
129,000 
971,000 
100,000 


$14,951, 
17,040, 
15,283, 
17,170. 
20.765. 
21,341. 
19,3*8. 
»  19, 242, 
•21.016, 
20.521. 
20,447. 


491.000 

140,000 
800,000 
059.000 
332.000 
738.000 
886,000 
889,000 
417,000 
671,000 
968,000 


115,856. 
16,914. 
15.303, 
17,858, 
21.481. 
21,636, 
21.347, 
20,  237, 
'21,252 
21,318 
20,445, 


391.000 
800,000 
400,000 
059.000 
032.000 
964,000 
860,000 
489.000 
682.000 
788,250 
255,000 


$15,314 

16,967 

'  19,  468, 

>  21,  404, 
21,168, 
21.625, 
20,  710, 

>  19, 929, 
'21.316, 

■•21,588, 


291,000 
620.000 
250,000 
459,000 
032,000 
750,000 
502,000 
089,000 
870.000 
747,000 


$14,  364. 

16,  722. 
'  19,  320, 
'21,057, 

20,  149. 

18,491, 
'19,311. 
•  18, 997, 

20.461, 

19.567. 


690,000 
391.000 
550,000 
559.000 
432,000 
041,000 
520,000 
376  000 
802,000 
838,000 


Indadts  wpptamenui. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
William  L.  Scott>.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, under  the  previoiis  order,  the 
hour  of  4  p.m  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr  Robert  C.  Byrd)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr.  Httkphrey  > . 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  a 
point  of  inquiry.  I  was  told  Just  a  few 
moments  ago,  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  spoke,  that 
there  was  approximately  2  minutes  left 
for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
unxierstanding  and  the  recollection  of 
the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesKrta  spoke  for  10  minutes  and  yielded 
5  of  thoee  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Muwoun. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  No,  I  yielded  3  min- 
utes And  3  mlnuten  are  so  listed. 


»p'pro"S'ri«"n.*^'"°""   '"'   '''*^'*'  '°'"*"  '"""^^   ^"^'""   ""   "">   """•"   "  D.T    S    E. 
'"  Includaj  $644,900,000  additional  authori/ation  in  mc  801  of  Publtc  Lao  92-570. 

t«,n'^'J,n°''n"*  "V  '^."'  ^^^1"  '**  "*'••''  """I***  *•"*«*"  <»•'•  not  Mbiect  to  authoriza- 
tion artwn.  Oujing  fiKal  yoars  1964,  1965,  and  1966  tha  amargancy  fund  undar  R  A  D  L7i  nrt 

^a;'?97l"'  Jlu,^n;-r„??,r   Autl»nz,t.on  tor  othar  *.,poSl  wis  no?  raquVrad  prior  tofisS 
JJJr  iM  *""*'"•'*''  •"'  'O'l>«<loas  and  relatad  support  aquipmant  not  requirad  prior  to  fiacat 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hiticphrey)  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  If  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  minute  Is  all  I 
want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  proceed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  that  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  argument,  but  I  want  to  say  also  that 
the  committee  came  out  here  with  a 
modest  proposal  on  the  P-14  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon  t  amended  the  authorization. 
There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  a 
committee  recommendation.  We  have 
the  right  to  recommend  and  argue  for 
and  debate  recommendations  and  au- 
thorizations. That  Is  what  we  did  here 
We  do  this  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
The  point  I  make  is  that  we  have 


simply  got  to  have  some  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorizations,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  overall  reductions  in  the 
appropriations.  That  Is  what  we  have 
done  on  every  bill.  We  will  do  it  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  We  have  done  It  on  the 
USIA  bin  and  we  have  done  it  on  bill 
after  bill.  That  Is  where  we  start  to  make 
the  initial  cuts,  on  the  authorizations. 
This  Is  a  sensible  and  modest  and.  may 
I  say.  the  most  prudent  of  $500  million 
which  wlU  bring  the  figure  down  to 
about  the  House  bill.  The  House,  of 
course.  Is  very  Jealous  of  it*  committee 
prerogatives,  and  did  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  tc  do  here  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  feel  somewhat  respon- 
sible because  I  brought  to  the  fioor  an 
P-14  amendment  for  $500  million  as  I 
personally  felt  that  the  amount  reported 
from  the  committee  was  approximately 
correct  and  therefore  I  voted  to  reduce 
It  In  other  areas  and  to  make  It  for  th^ 
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$500  million.  We  were  not  successful.  So, 
at  this  time,  I  am  ready  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  in  his 
amendment  to  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that,  the  hour  of  4 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
we  have  orders  now  for  yea  and  nay  votes 
on  the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  and  then  if  that 
should  be  agreed  to.  then  we  vote  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
7  was  seeking  recognition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Answer- 
ing the  Senator's  parliamentary  In- 
quiry  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  then  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
original  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  whether  or 
not  It  Is  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  fron  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


[No.  446  Leg.) 

TEAS— 81 

Atwurmk 

OraTel 

Mathlas 

Allen 

Hart 

McOe« 

B«yh 

HarUe 

McOovern 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Mclntyre 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Metcair 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

UondaU 

Harry  P  .  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Montoya 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Huddles  ton 

Moaa 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Caae 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Churca 

Jackaon 

Paatore 

Cranaton 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Long 

Proxmlre 

Krvla 

Uacnuaon 

Randolph 

Pulbrtcbt 

Uanafleld 

Rlblooff 

Roth 

Symington 

Toung 

Schwelker 

Tunney 

Stevenson 

WUllams 
NAY3--47 

Aiken 

Dole 

Nunn 

Baker 

Domenlci 

Fackwood 

BarUett 

Domini  ck 

Percy 

Beall 

Eastland 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Scott, 

Blden 

Qoldwater 

WUllamL 

Brock 

Orlflln 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Qumey 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennla 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Taft 

Clark 

Hughes 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Johnston 

Thxirmond 

Cotton 

Mcaellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClure 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— a 

Javits 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
to  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  eunendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  No.  557.  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yesa  47. 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 47 

AtMureck 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bible 

Haskell 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Byrd. 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Harry  P  .  Jr 

Holllngs 

Pastor* 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Pell 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Church 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Bagleton 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Brvln 

McGovem 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Met<-4ilf 
NAYS — 51 

WUllams 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Pack  wood 

Allen 

EasUand 

Percy 

Baker 

Pannln 

Saxbe 

BarUett 

Pong 

Scott.  Hugh 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

WUllamL 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Blden 

Helms 

Stennls 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Brooke 

Jarkson 

Tart 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mcaellan 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McClure 

Young 

Dole 

McOee 

Domenlci 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— a 

JavlU 

Pearaon 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
667)   as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tht  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  every 
year,  the  votes  on  the  military  budget 
are  some  of  the  most  important  we  con- 
sider. It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  continue  to  have  a 
strong  national  defense.  Even  in  this  era 
of  detente,  there  are  indications  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  to  make  large 
expenditures  on  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic arms;  so  we  must  not  become  com- 
placent. However,  there  are  significant 
savings  which  we  can  make  in  this  vast 
budget,  without  harming  our  national  de- 
fense. These  savings  are  desperately 
needed  by  the  average  citizens  of  our 
land,  who  axe  being  buffeted  by  Inflatitm. 
We  need  all  the  resources  we  can  muster 
to  pay  for  such  vital  programs  as  health 
care,  education,  housing,  and  other 
domestic  programs. 

I  have  taken  a  course  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  which  recognizes 
both  needs:  National  security  and  cost- 
consciousness.  Again.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  B-1  boml)er  program  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  because  it  is  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  national  defense  program.  The 
B-1,  with  Its  capability  of  fiying  high  at 
supers<Kilc  speeds  and  "on  the  deck"  at 
high  subsonic  speeds;  Its  payload-range 
characteristics;  its  utilization  of  already 
tested,  high -technology  components,  is 
the  best  product  the  military  can  buy  to 
replswre  the  aging  B-52's. 

A  favorable  production  decision  is  of 
vital  importance  to  California's  economy 
The  program  will  produce  over  40.000 
aerospace  Jobs  and  over  60.000  support- 
ing jobs.  It  will  increase  the  State's  rev- 
enues by  almost  $2  billion,  which  can 
be  used  to  finance  important  domestic 
programs  such  as  schools  and  hospitals. 

I  also  believe  that  our  country  needs 
a  new  mlsslle-carr>ing  submarine  sys- 
tem, since  our  present  Polaris  Poseidon 
fleet  will  start  reiw;hlng  obsolescen(?e  In 
the  1980's.  I.  therefore,  support  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  submarine, 
with  Its  new.  long-range  missile.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  the  Navy  is  justi- 
fied in  seeking  a  speeded-up  schedule 
for  producing  these  submarines.  By  de- 
la>ing  production  for  2  years,  and  al- 
lowing more  time  for  development  of  the 
prototN-pe  vessel.  I  am  convinced  we  will 
ev^entusjly  have  a  t)etter.  stronger 
weapon.  We  will  also  be  able  to  develop 
the  Trident  I  missile  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  equip  our  newer  Po- 
seidon submarines  with  it.  giving  them 
vastly  Increased  range  and  maneuvering 
room  In  the  oceans 

I,  therefore,  voted  to  delete  about  $900 
million  from  this  year's  authorization  to 
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slow  the  production  of  the  Trident.  This 
vote  would  have  given  us  $3  billion  for 
other  programs— domestic  and  mili- 
tary— over  the  next  3  years.  And  it  would 
have  given  us  a  stronger,  more  invul- 
nerable deterrent.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  cutback  did  not  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  continue  to  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  reduce 
the  Navy's  request  for  this  enormously 
expensive  project. 

I  also  voted  to  reduce  funding  for  cer- 
tain other,  selected  weapons  programs 
which,  in  my  opinion,  represented  "gold 
plating":  very  sophisticated,  expensive 
projects  which  simply  were  not  justified 
in  a  period  of  fiscal  stringency  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  These  included 

the  Army  SAM-D  antiaircraft  missile 

which  has  already  had  a  350  percent 
cost  overrun  and  still  has  technical  prob- 
lems—and the  Navy's  mulUbilllon  dollar 
nuclear  carrier. 

We  simply  have  to  pare  away  the  ex- 
cessive requests  of  the  mmtar>-.  and  plan 
to  maintain  a  leaner,  tougher  posture  in 
the  future.  The  money  we  would  save 
from  some  of  these  gold-plated  programs 
couJd  be  used  to  far  better  effect  in  do- 
mestic programs,  and  even  in  more  im- 
portant military  programs,  such  as  mod- 
ernizing the  Navy,  and  improving  the 
Volunteer— Army— a  program  with 
which  I  disagree,  but  to  which  we  are 
committed  for  the  time  being.  I  was 
greatly  moved  by  such  letters  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  received  from  a  constit- 
uent in  San  Jose : 

OzAR  Senator  Tunnet:  War  Is  waste.  My 
employment  for  more  tiian  18  years  has  been 
buUdlng  and  testing  VS.  war  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

Our  President  tells  us  he  wants  peace  but 
he  wants  to  tax  each  family  $1,700  next  year 
to  prepare  for  war 

Korea  and  Vietnam  proved  that  we  must 
not  believe  our  Commander-in-Chief  and  our 
military  leaders. 

We  must  believe  the  peace-makers  whose 
Job*,  high  rank  or  high  office  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  continuing  manufacturing  of 
war  weapons. 

Congress  must  reduce  the  military  budget 
and  convert  the  war  weapon  Industries  to 
make  jobs  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  life  In 
our  cities. 

Very  tnUy  yours. 

Hemut  Wackxx. 
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Coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  one  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, this  is  a  powerful  message  to  me 
and  to  the  Congress.  I  have  sought  to 
heed  it  in  considering  this  military  pro- 
curement authorization.  Not  enough  was 
cut  from  the  bill  to  meet  the  balance 
which  I  thought  was  proper  between  a 
strong  defense  and  a  fiscally  responsible 
bill. 

In  the  end,  the  military  authorization 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  represented 
a  commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. This  bill  provided  some  $12  billion 
for  procurement  of  more  than  100  dif- 
ferent weapons  systems,  and  It  provided 
over  $7  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

No  nation  can  doubt  our  resolve  to 
have  a  military  poeture  second  to  none. 
This  goal,  however,  can  and  should  be 
met  with  greater  attention  to  our  domes- 
tic *roiK>my  and  social  problems,  for  no 
mattCT  how  strong  a  mlllUry  force  we 


have,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  If  our  Nation's 
economy  is  disrupted  by  inflation,  and  if 
our  people  must  live  without  the  benefits 
which  this  great  land  can  provide. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  1974  fiscal  year. 
We  cannot  afford  it. 

The  bill  began  as  a  $22  billion  request 
by  the  administration  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  construction  of  new  air- 
craft, ships,  and  missiles.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  rerfbced  that 
request  by  $1.5  billion,  as  did  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  committee 
slowed  down  the  B-1  manned  bomber 
program,  reduced  military  manpower 
levels  by  7  percent,  and  took  steps  to 
save  money  on  other  weapons  programs. 
But  many  of  us  felt  that  additional  re- 
ductions could  be  made  sensibly  and  re- 
sponsibly without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  Nation's  security. 

In  each  case,  our  differences  with  the 
militarj's  proposals  have  been  based  on 
sincere  and  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion. In  each  case,  a  particular  program 
has  been  challenged  because  many  of  us 
felt  that  it  is  ineflacient  or  wasteful  or 
unnecessary,  especially  in  light  of  the 
domestic  and  international  situation. 

For  the  last  few  months,  the  President 
has  made  such  a  point  of  the  desperate 
need  to  cut  Federal  spending  to  control 
inflation  and  stabilize  the  economy.  The 
Congress  has  made  such  a  point  of  the 
need  to  exercise  fiscal  responsibility  and 
restraint.  And  people  throughout  Iowa 
made  such  a  point  to  me  of  expecting  a 
dividend  from  the  arms  limitation  talks, 
the  end  of  the  American  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  this  country's  new  rela- 
tionships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

People  all  over  this  coimtry  were  ex- 
pecting a  military  budget  that  refiected 
these  developments  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  the  military  procurement 
bill  before  us  this  afternoon  does  not 
meet  those  expectations. 

Over  the  last  11  days,  many  amend- 
ments were  offered  to  reduce  military 
spending.  One  by  one,  they  were  de- 
feated, and  one  by  one.  the  Senate  lost 
the  opportunity  to  keep  the  budget  under 
control.  In  fact,  the  Senate  voted  to  add 
almost  one-half  billion  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  request. 

I  supported  many  of  those  amend- 
ments— Senator  Huchis'  proposal  to 
save  money  on  the  A-10  aircraft  pro- 
gram. Senator  McInttri's  amendment 
to  regulate  the  Trident  submarine  de- 
velopment, and  my  own  amendment  to 
save  $657  million  by  eliminating  the 
authorization  for  a  fourth  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier.  That  one  ship  Is  going  to 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $10  billion 
over  the  next  30  years.  Its  initial  cost 
alone  will  be  twice  the  budget  for  the 
State  of  Iowa  last  year.  And  in  my  Judg- 
ment, It  Is  the  kind  of  expenditure  that 
has  not  been  justified  and  that  we  can- 
not afford. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  this 
country  could  be  extravagant,  but  not 
this  year— not  when  Federal  spending 
has  to  be  reduced,  not  when  the  only  al- 
ternative is  a  tax  iAcrease.  not  when  the 
country  has  taken  such  strides  forward 
toward  international  stability,  and  not 


when  there  are  so  many  domestic  prob- 
lems that  need  solutions. 

Yet,  months  of  Incredible  progress  in 
the  search  for  peace  have  been  foUowed 
by  a  $4  billion  increase  in  the  military 
budget.  Months  of  intense  pressure  from 
the  administration  to  reduce  spending  on 
domestic  programs  have  been  followed  by 
relatively  Uttle  effort  to  reduce  military 
spending  even  though  the  military 
budget  is  the  largest  single  controllable 
item  in  the  entire  Federal  budget. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  awe- 
some military  power  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  That  position  cannot  be  allowed 
to  change — this  country  should  be  sec- 
ond to  none — but  we  can  maintain  mili- 
tary   superiority     without     InefBciency, 
without  wasting  money,  without  indulg- 
ing in  senseless  overkill,  simply  by  get- 
ting the  best  return  on  every  dollar  spent 
for  defense. 
That  Just  means  spending  wisely. 
The  military  procurement  bill  does  not 
represent  wise  spending.  By  passing  it 
we  will  be  doing  far  more  than  allocating 
money  for  next  year.  We  wUl  be  spend- 
ing money  that  is  not  in  the  Treasury 
yet.    money    that    taxpayers    have    not 
earned  yet.  A  decision  to  build  these  new 
weapons  will  affect  Federal  spending  and 
inflation  years  and  years  into  the  future. 
Because  of  the  commitments  made  in 
this  bill,  the  chances  have  increased  that 
the  military  spending  request  will  exceed 
$100  billion  a  year  within  the  next  5 
years. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  legisla- 
tion, we  wiU  not  be  exercising  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  restraint.  We  will  not  be 
meeting  our  own  challenge  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  below  the  Presidents 
request. 

The  security  of  this  coimtry  cannot  be 
measured  only  by  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  for  military  weapons.  It  also  is 
measured  in  terms  of  a  stable  economy 
and  the  public's  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. Congress  must  consider  all  of 
these  factors  before  It  authorizes  this 
kind  of  military  spending. 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  can- 
not support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asked  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  have  been 
urged  by  many  not  to  cut  any  money 
from  that  requested.  In  order  to  protect 
our  "security." 

I  would  like  to  ask  just  what  the  true 
sources  of  our  security  are. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  people  feel 
threatened  today,  and  feel  insecure. 

But  the  threats  they  feel  are  not  those 
that  are  supposedly  met  by  our  military 
power. 

People  feel  that  their  liberty  is  threat- 
ened, but  not  from  any  invading  foreign 
army.  Rather,  that  liberty  is  seen  threat- 
ened by  our  own  domestic  institutions, 
and  even  by  our  Government. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fundamental 
threat  to  our  security  today  than  the 
cumulative  loss  of  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment felt  by  the  people.  The  truth  Is 
that  our  citizens  are  no  longer  believing 
that  our  Government  and  its  representa- 
tives actually  function  as  their  servants. 
Government  has  become  an  Institution 
of  domination,  losing  the  trust  of  those 
who  are  to  be  governed.  There  Is  nothing 
more  fundamental  to  our  "security"  than 
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that.  Yet  we  continue  to  believe  that  the 
most  fundamental  threats  to  that  secu- 
rity come  somehow  from  the  outside. 

We  are  misled,  we  are  deluded  to  be- 
lieve so. 

To  spend  ollllons  for  external  defense 
while  the  internal  fabric  of  the  Nation, 
and  confidence  and  spirit  of  our  jaeople 
erode.  Is  folly.  The  insecurity  of  our  peo- 
ple is  only  perpetrated. 

In  a  more  practical  vein,  we  know  from 
the  administration's  budget  presenta- 
tion, 68  percent  of  all  controllable  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  are  projected  to 
go  for  military  purposes — page  333 — U.S. 
budget. 

A  nation's  security  cam  only  be  de- 
fined as  the  full  well-being  of  its  citizens 
and  its  resources.  And  when  we  see  funds 
for  one  program  after  another  designed 
to  service  human  needs — programs  for 
enhancing  small  business,  for  health  care 
training,  for  the  wages  of  the  working- 
man,  for  the  utilization  of  our  Nation's 
natursd  resources — when  these  are  ve- 
toed or  impounded  on  the  grounds  they 
are  inflationary,  but  billions  for  the  mili- 
tary are  aggressively  urged  upon  us  by 
the  same  administration,  on  the  grounds 
of  protecting  our  "security."  then  I  con- 
clude we  have  lost  all  rational  under- 
standing of  what  our  security  really  is. 

When  people's  confidence  in  their  gov- 
ernment is  lost,  when  people's  human 
needs  &re  going  unmet,  and  when  the  na- 
tion's life-supporting  environment  is  in 
deterioration,  then  our  Nation  is  utterly 
Insecure  and  will  remain  so  regardless 
of  how  many  billions  we  may  spend  else- 
where. The  place  to  start  in  building  a 
true  security  Is  with  these  Internal  needs, 
not  with  a  continued  obsession  at>out 
the  readiness  to  fight  any  foe  any  place 
around  the  globe. 

Yet  the  concern  over  the  relative 
amount  we  spend  for  military  purposes 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

We  must  recognize  how  victimized  we 
are  by  our  whole  national  psychology 
about  our  power. 

We  believe,  first  of  all,  that  our  power 
is  always  good,  and  only  used  for  right- 
eous purposes.  The  belief  is  that  if  the 
good  guys  hftve  the  power,  then  that 
power  Is  justlftal^e.  And  of  coxirse.  we 
inevitably  look  at"SctP6Plves  as  the  good 
guys  In  virtually  any  situation. 

We  should  wonder  whether  our  experi- 
ence in  Indochina  has  taaght  us  any- 
thing about  the  supposed,  inherent 
righteousness  of  our  power.  Surely  we 
should  recognize  that  our  power  does  not 
automatically  bring  peace.  Frequently  it 
may  bring  nothing  more  ^an  war. 
violence,  and  destruction.  ratKer  than 
the  pesu:e  which  is  promised  to  justify 
its  use. 

Power  tends  to  make  individuals,  or  a 
nation,  self-righteous.  That  Is  an  axiom 
that  holds  true  as  much  for  us  as  for  suiy 
other  people. 

We  should  all  realize  that  by  voting 
for  this  measure,  we  are  approving  of  a 
psychology  that  holds  a  majority  of 
mmklnd  as  hastages  In  a  mad  balance 
of  terror. 

We  stand  ready  to  destroy  a  major 
iwrtlon  of  the  world's  population  in  a 
few  momenta  once  we  believe  that  our 
opponents  are  commencing  to  destroy 
us.  And  that  is  to  make  no  mention  of 


the  technological  or  emotional  accidents 
which  can  propel  mankind  to  destruction. 

There  is  something  misguided  about 
this  whole  psychology.  We  are  told  that 
the  reason  we  build  up  our  arsenals  of 
power,  and  our  deterrent  force,  is  in 
order  to  do  what  is  necessary  until  some 
process  of  disarmament  can  begin.  We 
are  told  that  these  measures  are  only 
temporary  compromises  necessary  to  live 
in  a  world  where  mistrust  and  enmity 
still  reign.  But  who  honestly  supposed 
that  our  military  arsenals  are  "tempo- 
rary" in  anj'  meaningful  sense?  Where  is 
the  serious  progress  to  move  all  this 
power  In  the  opposite  direction?  For 
every  one  step  that  moves  toward  that 
direction,  we  take  two  rapid  steps  toward 
building  up  more  of  our  power. 

While  doing  so,  we  deny  the  oneness 
of  man.  We  declare  that  human  life  is 
expendable,  and  rationalize  this  axiom 
on  the  sole  basis  that  this  is  what  our 
enemy  believes,  so  this  is  then  what  we 
must  believe. 

The  following  words  express  this  atti- 
tude best : 

Already  the  apologists  of  "realism"  are 
busy  exhorting  us  to  accept  the  realities  of 
life  m  the  atomic  age.  and  learn  to  live  with 
the  Bomb.  According  to  these  theorists — 
and  they  are  to  be  found  high  In  the  councils 
of  Church  and  State — we  have  never  been 
so  secure  as  we  are  today  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Bomb.  The  terror  Inspired  by  the 
equilibrium  of  fear  Is  such  that  we  can  rely 
on  the  Bomb  as  an  effective  deterrent,  a 
super-policeman  gusutinteelng  the  peace  of 
mankind.  In  other  words,  the  peace  which 
man  has  been  unable  to  gain  through  two 
millennia  of  the  advocacy  of  brotherly  love 
will  now  be  secured  through  fear.  What  we 
failed  to  win  under  the  symbol  of  the  star  of 
Bethlehem,  -^e  shall  gain  under  the  symbol 
of  the  mushroom  cloud.  Men  wUl  not  act 
rationally  from  love,  but  they  will  learn  to 
do  ao  from  fear.  In  fact,  the  atomic  age  has 
at  last  "proved"  what  so  many  men  have 
always  wantea  to  believe  In  their  hearts: 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth  is  a  monumental  Irrelevance;  that 
his  sacrifice  on  Calvary  was  pathetic,  noble 
perhaps,  but  fuUle  and  pointless.  For  this  Is 
the  logic  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
throtigh  the  deterrent.  (R.  v.  Sampson. 
Psychology  of  Poioer.) 

Finally,  there  Is  a  moral  and  spiritual 
dimension  to  the  issue  of  this  Nation's 
security.  Our  Nation  has  sought  to  place 
the  hopes  for  its  ultimate  security  in  the 
wrong  gods,  in  the  idols  of  its  own 
making. 

We  think  that  our  security  comes 
through  our  military  power.  So  we  build 
that  power  to  the  brink  of  militarism, 
and  then  become  ensnarled  by  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  more  and  more 
of  our  money. 

We  believe  our  security  comes  through 
our  materialism,  our  wealth,  our  gross 
national  product.  So  we  despoil  our  en- 
vironment and  neglect  the  quality  of 
man's  spirit  in  order  to  expand  our  ma- 
terialistic self-indulgence. 

We  suppose  that  our  secuiitj-  comes 
through  an  inherent  belief  in  our  Na- 
tion's self-righteousness.  So  we  create 
a  civil  religion  that  baptizes  our  estab- 
lished powers  of  government  and  creates 
an  idolatr^•  of  the  Presidency,  and  forget 
tlie  truth  that  power  corrupts. 

In  a  very  real  way,  restoring  the 
strength  of  our  people  ran  only  begin 
with  a  spirit  of  repentance.  It  is  only  by 


recognizing  our  errors,  our  wrongs,  and 
our  false  gods  that  we  can  come  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  ourselves.  That 
is  the  beginning  of  any  true  security. 

In  the  end,  It  will  not  be  the  power  of 
our  military  might  that  will  usher  in 
greater  reconciliation  between  the  people 
of  the  world.  Rather,  that  will  only  come 
from  the  power  of  spiritual  love. 

Such  spiritual  love  must  take  root  first 
in  each  one  of  us — and  then  extend  out 
to  our  neighbor,  to  our  communities, 
through  our  Nation,  and  to  the  world- 
even  to  our  enemies. 

That  is  our  only  true  hope  for  security. 

As  the  words  of  the  prophet  say: 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
spirit,  says  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote 
against  final  passage  of  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill. 

THI  WRONG  BUJ.  AT  THE  WSONG  TUt* 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  1  want  to 
make  a  brief  statement  before  we  vote 
on  final  passage  of  this  bill,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
my  remarks  be  printed  as  If  delivered 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, or  in  considering  the  abimdant 
evidence.  vot«  for  this  bill. 

I  want  a  strong  defense  for  our  coun- 
try— strong  enough  to  make  us  secure 
against  any  attack  and  strong  enough 
that,  if  we  ever  do  get  involved  in  a  wtur 
through  proper  constitutional  processes, 
our  Armed  Forces  will  have  the  best  pos- 
sible means  to  fight  and  win. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  that  capa- 
bility now.  And  we  can  preserve  our 
military  strength  in  the  future  without 
spending  such  vast  amounts  as  are  in 
this  bill. 

This  has  been  a  sad  week  for  the 
DS.  Senate.  Despite  the  widespread 
consensus  of  our  people  that  we  sire 
spending  too  much  on  defense,  majori- 
ties in  this  body  have  rejected  \'irtually 
every  effort  to  make  cuts  in  this  bill.  We 
have  even  added  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  it,  far  above  what  even  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  thought   necessary   or   prudent. 

I  recognize  how  hard  it  is  for  Mem- 
bers, especially  those  not  on  the  Armed 
Ser^'ices  Committee,  to  reach  judgments 
about  these  many  requests  for  new  pro- 
grams. oft«n  justified  on  the  basis  of 
highly  classified  information.  The  tend- 
ency is  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  to 
defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  supposed 
experts,  because  no  one  wants  to  make  a 
mistake  In  vital  matters  of  national  se- 
curity. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  riddled  with  mistakes.  And  I  predict 
today  that  the  many  extravagant  or 
imnecessaxy  programs  in  this  bill  will 
saddle  us  with  a  high  interest  mortgage 
for  our  future  tax  dollars. 

If  we  ever  pay  all  these  bills,  it  will 
likely  bankrupt  our  efforts  to  meet  our 
Nation'.*;  human  needs. 

Instead  of  protecting  us,  huge  defense 
expenditures  rob  us  of  resources  for 
health,  education,  care  of  the  elderly  and 
poor,  and  so  forth. 

When  will  we  finally  sa.v— to  the  so- 
called  experts,  the  lobbyists,  the  con- 
tractors, the  vested  interests  In  the  Pen- 
tagon—Enough! No  more! 
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The  shameless  arm-twisting,  the  un- 
disgiiised  scare  tactics,  the  misleading 
argimients,  and  the  unprecedented  lob- 
bying of  recent  days  has  undermined 
rational  debate  on  this  crucial  bill.  The 
Pentagon  has  flred  a  propaganda  bar- 
rage with  devastating  consequencies. 

If  we  vote  out  of  fear,  we  surrender 
hope  and  rationality. 

We  do  need  some  military  procure- 
ment bill.  Mr.  President,  probably 
amounting  to  biUions  of  dollars.  But  we 
must  protect  our  Nation  with  many 
other  programs  as  well,  programs  for  life 
as  well  as  the  tools  of  death  and  de- 
struction. 

This  bill  is  the  wTong  bill,  at  the  wrong 
time,  with  the  wrong  national  priorities, 
for  meeting  our  true  national  security 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  today  of  the  defense  author- 
ization bill  of  1973  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  we  have  fashioned  legislation  that 
will  provide  our  Nation  adequate  defense 
now  and  in  the  future. 

If  it  was  mine  alone  to  say  what  would 
be  in  this  bill  I  might  have  made  some 
changes.  But,  this  program  was  ham- 
mered out  in  the  give  and  take  of  Sen- 
ate deliberation  and  reflects  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  this  body. 

This  process  was  properly  accom- 
plished without  partisanship,  without  ac- 
rimony, and  with  full  expression  of  all 
viewpoints. 

No  little  credit  for  the  success  of  our 
deliberations  was  due  to  the  judicious 
and  understanding  leadership  of  my 
friend  and  most  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symincton)  .  When  the  chair- 
man was  so  brutally  attacked  last  spring, 
Senator  Symington  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  acting  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  his  ded- 
icaticm  during  this  trying  time  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

Of  course,  each  of  us  rejoiced  that 
our  chairman,  the  able  and  highly  re- 
sF)ected  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  had  recovered  suflSciently  to  be 
on  the  Senate  floor  from  time  to  time 
during  our  debate.  Even  though  he  could 
not  spend  every  minute  with  us,  as  he 
has  always  done  in  the  past,  we  benefited 
from  his  wisdom  and  guidance  when  he 
was  here  for  our  deliberations. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  members  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  Senator  from  Virginia 
•  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrb,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  . 
They  were  diligent,  understanding,  and 
dedicated  in  helping  to  reach  difficult 
decisions  in  the  subcommittee,  in  the  full 
committee,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  cannot  conclude  these  brief  remarks 
without  praising  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  committee  staff  under  the  more 
than  comj)etent  leadership  of  staff  di- 
rector Ed  BrasweU.  Every  Senator  de- 
pends on  good  staff  work  and  Ed  and 
every  member  of  the  staff  performed  his 
tasks  with  great  abUity. 

But,  there  are  two  staff  members  with 

whom  I  had  the  closest  association  and 

for  whom  I  want  to  say  a  special  word. 

Bob  Old  brought  knowledge  and  un- 


derstanding to  serving  the  minority 
members  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee.  He  was  of  immeas- 
urable assistance  in  assuring  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  R.  &  D.  input 
into  the  defense  measure. 

And,  finally,  may  I  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  Hy  Fine  who  served  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  with 
such  distinction.  Hy  brought  a  lengthy 
and  impressive  record  of  experience  in 
defense  matters  to  the  R.  k  D.  Subcom- 
mittee when  he  arrived  In  the  Senate  2 
years  ago.  His  knowledge  and  dedication 
have  increased  during  his  tenure  here, 
and  he  has  truly  become  a  strong  right 
arm  to  me.  I  want  these  facts  about  Hy's 
many  contributions  to  the  work  of  both 
myself  and  the  subcommittee  to  be 
clearly  on  the  record. 

A   REPORT  TO   THE   SENATE    ON    $380    MUXJON    OF 
SAVINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  considering  the  military  procurement 
bill,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
update  the  Senate  on  a  savings  which 
has  resulted  from  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  in  August  of  1970  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  of  that  year,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Stknnis  and  Senator 

G0U>WATER. 

At  that  time,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  cut  back  on  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion rotations  by  25  percent.  Though  that 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
It  was  modified  somewhat  in  conference, 
and  no  percentage  was  set.  I  must  admit 
that  at  the  time.  I  was  not  too  enthusias- 
tic about  the  prospects  of  the  military 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  save  money 
in  this  area  of  PCS  rotations.  But  I  can 
report  today  that  the  military  has  Indeed 
acted  upon  both  the  spirit  and  the  lan- 
guage adopted  in  1970,  and  significant 
savings  have  been  realized,  a  total  of 
$380  million  up  to  the  present  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  economy  was 
not  the  (Mily  factor  upon  which  I  based 
my  amendment.  From  every  indication 
that  I  had,  and  that  included  my  own 
military  experiences,  the  Fltzhugh  report 
and  many,  many  letters  from  servicemen 
around  the  world,  the  morale  of  the  mili- 
tary man  would  be  improved  if  he  and 
his  family  were  not  constantly  and  un- 
necessarily moved  around  too  frequently. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  economics  and 
morale  involved,  there  would  also  be  an 
Increase  In  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
services.  These  were  the  three  results  I 
hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  adoption  of 
that  amendment. 

I  have  already  reported  to  the  Senate 
in  the  past  concerning  the  savings  that 
have  been  reported  by  the  military  by 
reducing  PCS  rotations.  On  June  30  of 
1971.  I  reported  that  the  estimated  sav- 
ings in  PCS  costs  between  fiscal  year  1970 
and  fiscal  year  1972  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $318  million. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  latest  figures  on 
PCS  savings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  dated  September  28,  1973, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  from  fiscal 


year  1872  to  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Army 
has  realized  savings  of  $51.4  million.  Ad- 
mittedly, some  of  these  savings  resulted 
from  the  overall  cutbacks  in  the  size  of 
the  Army.  However,  as  the  letter  from 
General  Benade  points  out,  while  Army 
strength  dropped  12  percent  in  that  one 
year  period,  PCS  moves  were  reduced  by 
35  percent.  So  I  think  we  can  see  that 
the  Army  has  responded  to  the  congres- 
sional initiative  in  this  area. 

Since  fiscal  year  1970.  the  Navy  has 
saved  $26.8  million  by  cutting  back  on  the 
number  of  PCS  moves.  Their  biggest  sav- 
ings came  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  year, 
they  shaved  another  $2.4  million  off  of 
their  PCS  expenses.  Of  course,  the  Navy 
is  in  a  different  situation  than  the  Army, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  extending 
ship  duty  at  the  expense  of  morale.  So 
we  may  have  reached  a  saturation  point 
in  the  Navy. 

In  this  year's  report,  the  Air  Force  did 
not  provide  any  specific  figures  of  sav- 
ings, but  they  indicate  that  there  have 
been  reductions  in  their  PCS  rotations. 
Some  of  the  savings  we  might  have  real- 
ized have  been  eaten  up  by  inflation. 
However,  without  these  reductions,  our 
costs  would  have  been  much  higher  in- 
deed. 

The  Marines  saved  $7  million  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  they  specifically  refer 
to  the  beneficial  effect  on  morale  of  these 
reductions. 

Therefore.  Ji4r.  President,  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  alone,  at  least  $60.8  million 
has  been  saved  by  cutting  back  on  the 
number  and  frequency  of  PCS  rotations. 
Thus,  since  the  time  that  my  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
modified  version  accepted  in  conference, 
nearly  $380  million  has  been  saved  by 
the  military. 

I  congratulate  the  military-  not  only 
for  saving  this  money,  but  also  for  tak- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  amendment  which 
I.  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator  Gold- 
water  offered  and  the  Senate  accepted 
and  acting  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
good  morale,  good  economy,  and  in- 
creased efficiency.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  military  originally  opposed  this  idea, 
they  have  fully  supported  the  mandate 
of  Congress  and  have  worked  diligently 
to  see  that  it  would  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  audit  and  report  back  to  the  Senate 
from  time  to  time  on  actions  we  have 
taken  in  the  past,  and  determine 
whether,  what  we  have  done,  has  had 
practical  effects.  In  this  case,  there  have 
been  very  important  results  and  impor- 
tant savings. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  September  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  As  you  have  re- 
quested, each  of  the  Military  Services  has 
furnished  Information  to  update  the  prog- 
ress report  made  to  you  on  October  18,  1972 
which  ouUlnes  the  actions  taken  to  decrease 
the  number  of  PCS  moves  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

ARMY 

1.  Personnel  stability  and  the  means  of 
attaining  It  were  primary  considerations  In 
taking  personnel  actions  and  in  making  per- 
sonnel  policy   decisions   in   FY   73.   Progress 
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has  been  made  in  this  are*.  Prom  FT  73  to 
FY  73.  the  total  number  of  PCS  moves  were 
reduced  by  36%  whUe  the  Army  strength 
dropped  by  \2':c.  Specific  actions  taken  to 
Increase  stabUlty  were : 

a  Providing  for  voluntary  extension  of 
overseas  tours  In  long  tour  areas  up  to  a 
maximum  of  72  months. 

b.  Permitting  voluntary  extension  of  tour 
in  long  tour  overseas  areas  for  any  amount 
of  time  less  than  six  months  on  a  one-time 
basis. 

c.  Requiring  members  of  units  deploying 
overseas  to  have  a  minimum  of  12  months 
service  remaining  In  Ueu  of  the  90  days  pre- 
viously required. 

d.  Requiring  members  of  units  moving  in 
CONUS  to  have  a  minimum  of  12  months 
service  remaining  to  serve  at  the  new  sU- 
tlon;  also,  requiring  members  to  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  one  year  at  the  old 
station  since  returning  from  overseas. 

e.  Guaranteeing  non-prior  service  combat 
arms  enlistees  a  minimum  of  16  months  in 
unit  of  choice,  CONUS  or  overseas  long  tour 
area.  Wherever  possible,  personnel  on  their 
Initial  period  of  enlistment  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  their  tour  at  one  location  in 
CONUS  or  overseas  following  completion  of 
advanced  individual  training.  (Personnel 
sent  to  a  short  tour  location  complete  only 
the  established  overseas  tour.) 

f.  Not  reassigning  non-CONUS  residents 
returned  to  area  of  residence  for  a  minimum 
of  three  years. 

2.  Monetary  savings  resulting  from  reduced 
PCS  moves  In  FT  73  are  as  follows. 

a.  Monetary  savings  as  a  result  of  stabUi- 
zatlon  have  been  realized  in  the  rotational 
and  operational  PCS  travel  category. 

b.  An  increase  In  overseas  average  tour 
lengths  in  long  tour  areas  between  FT  72 
and  FT  73  resulted  In  the  following  estimated 
cost  savings  in  PCS  rotaUonal  travel  for 
FT  73: 

Reduction  in  movea  and  coat  savings 

°®f"    -- 4.424         •10,767 

Enlisted 66,386  32,647 


Tot*l    60.810 

c.  Between  FT  72  and  FT  73,  the  percent- 
age of  operational  movea  per  Army  Manyear 
declined  from  9.4%  to  7.3%.  ThU  reduction 
resulted  In  the  foUowlng  estimated  cost  sav- 
ings in  FY  73 : 

Reduction  in  movea  and  cost  savings 

S^^f*""    — 1.210  $2,568 

Enlisted 16,014  5,609 


^    ,^°^^    — 17.224  8,067 

d.  Total  PCS  cost  savings  In  FT  73  are 
$51.4  million. 

navt 

1.  As  the  result  of  force  drawdowns,  the 
Navy  has  experienced  numerous  realignment 
and  force  adjustment  problems.  Despite  these 
demands,  the  Navy  has  been  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  movea  in  the  other  than  man- 
datory move  category. 

Movea  and  costa — in  millions 

Fiscal  year  1970 ne.e         193  g 

Ksca^  year  1971 i4fl.  g         ,83  <, 

PUca^  year  1972... 125.8         139.3 

Fiscal  year  1973 88.6         136.8 

2.  While  the  numbers  of  moves  are  de- 
creasing, the  cost  per  move  reflect  the  rlslnK 
economic  factors  involved. 

3.  The  following  U  an  updated  Ust  of  pol- 
icies and  actions  to  constrain  the  number  of 
moves  to  the  minimum  that  win  aUow  the 
Navy  to  maintain  Its  forces  in  readiness- 

a.  Extending  overseas  assignments  to  the 
maximum  tour  length  allowed. 

b  Limiting  the  numbers  of  dependents  for 
enUsted  personnel  when  considering  eligibil- 
ity for  overseas  duty. 

c.  No  longer  shortening  officer  tours  solely 
because  of  promotion  or  non-selection  for 
promotion. 


d.  Making  concerted  efforts  to  reassign 
personnel  within  the  same  geographic  ar«a. 

e.  Extending  tour  lengths  for  commandlnit 
officers.  ^' 

f.  Assigning  first  term  enlisted  personnel  a 
tour  length  that  corresponds  to  the  length 
of  their  enlistment,  but  not  to  exceed  four 
years. 

g.  Establishing  a  minimum  tour  of  24 
months  few  enlisted  personnel. 

h.  Permitting  the  early  release  of  selected 
personnel  who  are  near  the  expiration  of 
their  enlistment  If  a  member  of  an  activity 
being  deactivated  or  moved. 

1.  Increasing  all  tours  after  an  initial  tour 
for  unrestricted  line  officers  In  CONUS  Sea 
or  Shore  Toxirs  an  average  of  six  months 

J.  Extending  aU  USNR  officers  serving 
three-year  obUgaUons  and  not  career-moti- 
vated untU  the  acUve  duty  release  date  un- 
less the  tour  length  is  otherwise  directed  by 
departmental  or  Department  of  Defense  Di- 
rectives. 

k.  Defining  CONUS  Short  Tours  as  five 
years  in  the  same  geogri^jhlc  area  for  of- 
ficers In  the  grades  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander/commander, who  have  faUed  of  se- 
lection for  promotion. 

1.  Modifying  roUtlonal  poUcles  for  medical 
officers  serving  two-year  obligations. 

m.  Extending  the  Initial  tour  for  surface 
warfare  Junior  officers  to  36  months  In  FY  73. 

n.  Reassigning  newly  appointed  warrant 
officers  only  where  no  valid  blUet  vacancy 
exists  at  the  present  duty  station. 

o.  Deferring  transfer  on  a  selective  basU 
of  school-eligible  personnel  to  a  projected  ro- 
tation date. 

4.  The  management  system  to  monitor  and 
control  the  PCS  Program  continues  to  pro- 
mote efforts  to  reduce  costs  of  each  move. 
In  spite  of  those  efforts,  inflationary  fac- 
tors have  reduced  the  number  of  moves  avail- 
able for  a  given  dollar.  Some  dollar  saving 
acuons  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  Navy 
retention  and  In  the  long  run,  policy  must 
be  tempered  by  that  factor. 

5.  During  FY  73,  the  foUowlng  short-term 
cost  avoidance  actions  were  employed  to  live 

43,414      within  the  underfunded  PCS  Budget: 

a.  Extending  Accompanied  Overseas  Shore 
Tours  to  su  months  beyond  DoD  maximum 
for  officers  for  FT  73,  but  not  to  exceed  48 
months  (Proviso  of  DoD  waiver— authority 
to  impose  extensions  expired  30  June  1973.) 

b.  Delaying  the  fllUng  of  selected  overseas 
billets. 

c.  Extending  projected  rotation  dates  of 
most  enlisted  personnel  for  six  months. 

d  Eliminating  all  except  no-cost  split  sea 
tours  for  certain  enUsted  ratings.  (Split  sea 
tours  for  FY  74  will  be  limited  for  retention 
reasons. ) 

6.  The  Navy  believes  It  has  reached  the 
point  that  more  stringent  policy/actions  to 
reduce  PCS  moves  and  further  limit  sea/ 
shore  rotation  would  be  detrimental  to  mo- 
rale, well  being  of  personnel  and  fieet  readi- 
ness. 

AIR    POBO 

1.  Total  operational  and  rotational  moves 
were  reduced  by  116,868  moves  from  FY  71  to 
FY  73.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  Increased 
average  time  on  station  In  the  CONUS  and 
the  marked  reduction  In  the  nximber  of  ro- 
tational moves  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
Air  Force  personnel  stationed  overseas.  These 
reducUons  have  done  much  to  stabUlze  the 
lives  of  personnel. 

2.  Unfortunately,  specific  cost  savings  can- 
not be  Isolated  for  some  actions  However, 
the  foUowlng  actions  which  have  resulted 
in   reducing  PCS   moves: 

a.  Extending  the  average  time  on  station 
for  airmen  being  reassigned  within  CONUS 
from  19  months  in  FY  71  to  22  months  In 
FT  73. 

b.  Extending  the  average  time  on  station 
for  officers  being  reassigned  within  CONUS 
from  30.8  months  In  FY  71  to  33  months  in 
FT  73. 

8.  The  nuiia)er  of  operational  mores  has 
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been  reduced  from  76,189  in  FT  71  to  63  730 
i^  ^J^'  ,*^°^»'e'-  •''«n  with  the  reduction 
or  .id, 469  In  this  two-year  period,  the  total 
cost  of  operational  moves  has  increased  as 
a  direct  result  of  rising  transportation  oosts 

4.  RoUtlonal  nwves  to  and  from  overseas 
decreased  from  320,168  In  FT  71  to  236  749 
in  FT  73.  The  reduction  of  93,409  moves  Was 
achieved  whUe  overseas  strengths  drt»ped 
less  than  35,000.  Again,  the  total  cost  ofW 
rational  moves  did  not  show  a  similar  de- 
cline due  to  Increased  rates  and  Inflationary 
Impacts  on  cost  factors. 

6.  Commanders  are  being  reminded  an- 
nually that  It  is  Air  Force  policy  to  solicit 
and  encourage  extensions  of  CONUS  sta- 
buized  tours  and  overseas  tours.  The  com- 
manders are  advised  that  If  the  Individual's 

Ay*'B?*'''°"^°**  *°*'  conduct  was  up  to 
Air  Force  standards,  approval  of  extensions 
should  be  the  rule,  and  disapproval  the  ex- 
^,%^^^  "^^  P°"<=y  ^"  resulted  In  over 
13.000  extensions  from  FY  73  Into  later  years 
This  action  alone  has  produced  a  significant 
portion  of  the  decUne  In  PCS  moves  and  will 
result  In  long-term  savings. 

MARINE    CORPS 

1.  The  major  thrust  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
efforts  to  effect  further  PCS  cost  reductions 
was  taken  m  conjunction  with  planned  op- 
erational moves  (CONUS  to  CONUS).  Th^ 
were  reduced  by  about  60%  during  FY  73 
Of  the  23,306  moves  which  were  orlglnaUy 
projected,    only    13,276    were    actually    exe- 

Thls  action  reeulted  In  • 
•7*0  muC'    "^    '^'^    ""'    approximately 

b.  Decreasing  the  turbulence  caused  by  PCS 
moves  for  12,030  Marines  by  extendUig  their 
UmeonstaUon.  ' 

»,.T.?"  ™*y  '■^^^  assured  that  each  of  the 
Military  Services  will  continue  with  positive 
efforts  to  majtlmlze  the  stabilization  of  mil- 
itary personnel  without  Impairing  mission 
requirements. 

Your  interest  In  matters  pertaining  to  mil- 
itary personnel  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

L«o  E.  Ben  ABE, 
Lieutenant  General,  V.S.  Army, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

INFLATION   AND  THE   DErENSE  BtTDGET 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
today  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
This  bUl  will  provide  funding  for  cer- 
tain weapons  systems  that  are  essential 
to  the  continued  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  Itself. 

But  It  should  be  apparent  from  my 
votes  on  the  series  of  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  in  the  past  week  that 
I  believe  the  level  of  spending  contained 
In  the  bill  Is  much  too  high.  While  a 
good  portion  of  the  money  authorized 
is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  strong  and  credible 
defense,  the  btU  also  funnels  large 
amounts  of  Federal  monev  into  projects 
that  are  not  essential  to  our  defense,  and 
indeed,  will  not  even  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  our  continued  military  super- 
iority. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  If  this  unnec- 
essary spending  were  simply  a  matter 
of  waste— a  case  of  tax  dollars  being 
thrown  down  the  drain.  But  In  a  time 
of  soaring  prices,  this  overspending  on 
military  hardware  has  the  further  effect 
of  feeding  the  fires  of  inflation,  weaken- 
ing the  dollar,  and  .ieopardizlng  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  long  run,  overspending  in  the 
defense  budget  has  a  result  that  is  just 
the  opposite  of  what  the  advocates  of 
such  pending  intend:  Our  economy  Is 
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weakened,  and  as  a  result,  our  ability 
to  maintain  a  strong  defense  ts  dimin- 
ished. 

Before  last  week.  I  believed  that  the 
President  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
were  in  agreement  on  at  least  one  issue. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  fundamental  con- 
sensus that  something  must  be  done 
about  skyrocketing  prices.  For  some  time 
now,  the  Nation  has  been  in  the  midst 
of  a  severe  inflationary  crisis,  which,  in 
my  view,  has  become  our  No.  1  domestic 
Issue. 

But  last  week,  when  the  administra- 
tion came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  lobby  for  a 
high  level  of  defense  expenditures,  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  in- 
flation. They  argued  for  rapid  develop- 
ment of  one  expensive  project  after  an- 
other, without  heed  to  what  the  effect 
woiJd  be  on  the  price  of  washing  ma- 
chines in  Oes  Moines  or  Salt  Lake  City. 
While   the    administration   has   been 
lobbying  intensely  for  a  record  level  of 
militarj-  spending,  consumer  prices  have 
been  rising  at  the  fastest  rate  in  27  years. 
In  the  past  3  months  retail  prices  have 
been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  10  percent,  and  in  August  alone 
they  rocketed  upward  at  the  astounding 
rate  of  22.8  percent  annually.  Although 
we  are  told  by  Secretary  Schultz  that  the 
price  increases  should  slow  down  in  the 
months  ahead,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisors  appear  to  have  resigned 
themselves  to  a  rate  of  inflation  of  at 
least  6  percent  next  year.  It  should  be 
emphasized    that   even    this   figure   will 
look  good  only  by  comparison  with  the 
present  astronomical   rate  of  inflation. 
A  rate  of  6  percent  will  still  create  con- 
siderable hardship  for  consimiers. 

What  worries  me  after  last  week's  per- 
formimce  on  the  defense  budget  is  that 
the   administration   has   forgotten   that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  level  of 
Government    spending    and    Inflation. 
President  Nixon  at  least  paid  lip  service 
to  the  notion  of  fiscal  responsibility  over 
the    past    several    years    when    he    im- 
poimded  funds  appropriated  for  high- 
ways, education,  and  polluUon  control. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  way  he  has 
wanted   to  increase  spending  in   other 
areas,  there  must  be  serious  doubt  that 
he  really  wants  to  cut  the  overall  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  became  clear  last  week, 
for  example,  that  he  wants  to  spend  more 
money  on  a  single  aircraft  carrier  than 
he  has  supposedly  saved  by  impounding 
vital  Federal  funds  for  educaUon.  Last 
week  the  administration  lobbied  vigor- 
ously against  an  amendment  that  would 
have  saved  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars  in  the  next  fiscal  year  alone  simply 
by  postponing  development  of  a  carrier 
that  would  simply  increase  by  one  oiu- 
already  oven^helmlng  lead  over  the  So- 
viets in  this  particular  weapons  system. 
The      administration      also      lobbied 
against  an  amendment  that  would  have 
saved  $885.4  million  in  fiscal  1973-74  by 
putting  the  development  of  the  Trident 
submarine  on  a  nonaccelerated  schedule. 
This  amendment  would  have  reduced  the 
Federal    budget,    lessened    inflationary 
pressures,  and  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  have  reduced  the  future  effective- 
ness of  our  sea-based  deterrent,  which 
depends  on  the  already  superior  Polaris- 
Poseidon  fleet. 


WUilamL. 
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There  were  a  numt>er  of  other  amend- ^^''•i*" 
ments  offered  that  would  have  brought     srott.  Hugh 
the  military  procurement  budget  down         **" 
to  a  reasonable  size,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  most  of  these  amendments 
had  the  support  of  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats. But  unfortunately,  they  were  de- 
feated   by    narrow    margins    after    the 
White  House  applied  strong  pressures. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  Senate  will 
have  succeeded  in  trimming  nearly  $1 
billion  from  the  President's  $22  billion 
request.  But  I  believe  that  a  majority  of 
Senate  Democrats  would  have  preferred 
to  come  in  at  just  under  $20  billion. 

Nonetheless,  the  close  votes  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Democratic  major- 
ity Is  commited  to  controlling  inflation 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. It  is  the  White  House  and  a  majority 
of  Republicans  who,  when  it  comes  to 
the  military  budget,  do  not  understand 
that  the  more  you  spend,  the  greater  the 
inflationary  pressure. 

Hopefully  the  administration  and  its 
supporters  eventuadly  will  learn  that  this 
fiscal  lesson  applies  to  military  spending 
as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  budget. 
And  I  think  they  had  better  come 
around  to  this  way  of  thinking  pretty 
soon.  The  Nation  has  grown  weary  of 
astronomical  interest  rates,  tax  sur- 
charge trial  balloons,  and  the  seemingly 
endless  series  of  phases. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  4:30  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  wUl  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  HJR.  9286,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  axmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

I  No.  448  Leg.  I 
YEAS — 91 
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8t«nj!ila 
Stevens 
StcTenaon 
Symington 
Tart 
Talmadge 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Wmianu 
Young 


NAYS — 7 

Hatfield  Nriaon 

Hughes 

McOovem 

NOT  VOTINO— a 
Pearson 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdtck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P. 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUea 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Craostoa 


■  Jr. 


Curtis 

Dole 

Domenld 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannla 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Onilln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

B<ansfleld 

Matblas 

Mcaellan 

McClure 

McOee 

Mc  In  tyre 

Uetcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxralre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxb« 


JaTlta 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9286)   was  passed 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Sumns 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  McIntyrb.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
TowKR.  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  If  it  is  In  order,  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  be  the  first 
named  Senator  as  a  conferee. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
may  be  permitted  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections in  the  bill  that  may  be  required 
as  a  result  of  the  Senate  floor  amend- 
ments, such  as  the  renumbering  of  sec- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (HR 
9286)  be  printed  with  all  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
TBiBirrr  to  sxnato«  stmington  and  othdi 

SENATOaS  ON   DISPOSmON  OF  »mjTA«T  pao- 
CT7REMKNT    AtTTHOBIZATION    BUJ, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
the  able  and  distinguished  manager  of 
the  military  authorization  bill.  It  was 
Senator  Symincton.  may  I  say.  who  last 
winter.  In  the  wake  of  the  tragedy  that 
left  Senator  Stennis  Incapacitated 
stepped  in  to  fill  an  enormous  void  and 
undertake  a  responsibUlty  of  gigantic 
proportions  In  preparing  the  military  au- 
thorization bill.  He  did  so  with  outstand- 
ing competence  and  ability. 

Indeed.  Stuart  Symington  need  yield 
to  no  other  individual  In  his  Immense 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mili- 
tary requirements  and  security  Inter- 
ests of  this  NaUon.  I  look  to  him,  as 
does  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
military  experts  of  this  century.  In  steer- 
ing this  measure  through  to  Its  final  dis- 


position, his  dedication  and  devotion 
were  joined  by  an  expertise  that  is  im- 
surpassed  in  this  body.  The  Senate  is 
deeply  in  his  debt. 

The  Senate  Is  similarly  indebted  to 
Senator  Stknnis,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  committee.  It  was  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  his  recovery  that  the  Sen- 
ate welcomed  John  Stxnnis  back  to  his 
responsibilities  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  most  Important  bill. 
UpKjn  his  return,  he  wasted  little  time  in 
devoting  his  unexcelled  advocacy  to  the 
support  of  this  measure  and,  as  alwajrs, 
his  views  were  most  persuasive  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  who  serves  so  ably  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  He.  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLDWATkR),  urged  strong  and  ef- 
fective views  on  all  of  the  many  features 
of  this  highly  complex  proposal. 

I  would  commend  also  the  many  other 
Senators  who  joined  with  their  support, 
their  assistance  and  their  viewpoints. 
Senator  Hartke,  Senator  Clark,  Senator 
Eagleton.  Senator  Byrd.  and  Senator 
Humphrey  and  many  other  Senators 
deserve  our  praise. 

But  to  Senator  Symington  goes  the 
Senate's  high  commendation.  He  as- 
serted the  most  effective  leadership 
qualities  over  issues  that  are  of  the  most 
complicated  and  important  as  smy  faced 
by  the  Senate.  He  presented  the  measure 
to  the  Senate  with  enormous  skill  and 
clarity  and  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  word  before  we 
move  on. 

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
so? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
that  the  acting  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  my  appreciation  for  his 
unfailing  courtesy  throughout  the  hear- 
ings and  throughout  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
very  helpful  in  many  ways.  Although  we 
do  not  agree  on  some  matters,  we  have 
had  fine  cooperation  and  have  worked 
together.  And  I  think  that  we  have 
brought  through  the  Senate  a  splendid 
bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  state  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  constructive  support  on 
the  things  we  agreed  on  and  the  Sena- 
tor's fair  position  taken  on  those  things 
we  did  not  agree  on. 

It  we  had  not  worked  together,  we 
would  not  have  passed  the  bill  today. 

Mr.   THURMOND.    Mr.    President.   I 
also  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis)  who, 
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although  he  has  been  through  a  terrible 
ordeal  lately,  came  to  the  floor  and  was 
a  tower  of  strength  on  many  of  the 
crucial  amendments. 

We  deeply  appreciate  what  he  has 
done  to  help  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  that  commendation  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  has  voted  final  passage  on 
this  bill,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance which  has  been  extended  to  me 
by  all  concerned  on  this  legislation.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Thurmond. 
As  we  all  know,  both  Senator  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  and  Senator  McIntyrk. 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develc^J- 
ment  Subcommittee  have  sdso  carried 
heavy  responsibilities  on  this  entire 
procurement  bill. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  consistent 
hard  work  performed  by  our  able  staff. 
As  we  know,  the  floor  action  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  time  consumed  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill.  The  staff 
worked  on  hearings  totaling  over  6,000 
pages  and  a  report  totaling  over  200 
pages.  The  entire  staff  was  involved  in 
this  to  some  degree.  I  would  like  to 
specifically  mention  Mr.  T.  Eklward 
Braswell.  our  chief  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector, Mr.  R.  James  Woolsey,  Mr. 
Edward  Kenney,  Mr.  Don  Lynch.  Mr. 
George  Poster.  Mr.  Hyman  Fine.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Conneely.  Mr.  Charles  Crom- 
well, Mr.  Robert  Q.  Old,  Mr.  Ben  Gilleas. 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan.  Mr.  John  Gold- 
smith. Miss  Nancy  Bearg,  Miss  Christine 
Cowart.  Mrs.  Marie  Dickinson,  and  Mr. 
James  Coleman,  who  has  handled  the 
printing  of  our  voluminous  hearings. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  expression  of  appreciation 
by  the  acting  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, to  all  those  who  have  participated 
actively  in  this  measure  and  also  to  the 
efficient  staff  to  whom  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  who  has  been  on  the  floor  the 
entire  time.  He  has  rendered  invaluable 
service.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  work 
he  did  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  also  thank  Senators 
Dominick,  Goldwater,  Saxbe.  and  Scoir 
for  their  valuable  service  on  the  bill. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
continue  with  the  consideration  of  8. 
2335.  which  the  clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


S.  2335.  a  bUI  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale)  .  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
19  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  he  has  in  mind  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
peiding  business.  Whether  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes.  I  am  not  able  to  state  at 
this  time.  It  appears  that  we  will  be  un- 
able to  finish  the  pending  bill  tonight. 
On  tomorrow  that  will  be  the  unfinished 
business. 

Hopefully,  that  will  be  foUowed  by  one 
of  a  number  of  legislative  proposals  on 
the  calendar,  among  which  are  S.  2365. 
a  bill  to  regxilate  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  as  it  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
organized  amateur  athletic  competition 
within  the  United  States  and  the  partic- 
ipation of  American  athletes  in  intema- 
Uonal  amateur  athletic  competition. 
There  will  also  be  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  appropriations  which  I  under- 
stand expired  last  night.  There  will  also 
be  the  Labor-HEW  appropriaUons  bill 
which  should  be  reported  out  today  and 
taken  up  this  week. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  if  necessary,  we 
may  have  to  call  up  S.  1379.  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  the  bill  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Then  there  is  also  a  most  Important 
bill,  along  with  the  others,  S.  425.  the 
so-called  strip  mining  bill. 

So  we  have  a  very  heavy  schedule 
ahead  of  us. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  added  with 
all  candor  that  the  Senate  by  and  large 
has  made  a  remarkable  record  so  far. 
We  have  worked  and  cooperated  very 
well.  It  speaks  well  for  the  constructlTC 
work  this  body  has  done. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Is  there  a  possibility  this  afternoon 
that  we  could  lay  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness for  a  short  period  of  time  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakk- 
man)  and  I  may  call  up  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 719  which  expires  tonight  and 
another  resolution  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  requirements  that 
is  a  companion  to  the  other  measure. 

I  think  that  these  could  be  disposed 
of  within  a  relatively  short  p>eriod  of 
time. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  After 
we  are  through  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness, tiiat  will  be  In  order.  I  hope  In  the 
meantime  that  contact  will  be  made  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
uiRz) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE),  and  others  concerned. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  all  bases  have  been  touched.  So,  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  go  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senators  have  made  the  neces- 
sary contacts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouhezk)  been  set 
aside  temporarily  for  that  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  that  there  was  no  agree- 
ment respecting  the  time  within  which 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  taken  up.  There 
was  an  agreement  as  to  a  rollcall  vote 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  agree- 
able with  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Mondale  amendment,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Abourezk  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  on  the  pending  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  19  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  time  in  opposition  and  how 
much  time  remains  on  that  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  being  a  cosponsor, 
the  Chair  understands  that  the  minority 
leader  designates  the  control  of  the  time 
with  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  that  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
foiu-  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  objection,  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  for- 
bear and  let  us  get  these  two  resolutions 
disposed  of.  I  believe  that  these  are  rela- 
tively noncontroversial.  Now,  that  every- 


thing has  been  resolved,  we  could  dispose 
of  them  by  a  voice  vote  following  disposi- 
tion of  the  Mondale  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  my  own 
request.  I  include  in  that  request  a  unani- 
mous-consent provision  tliat,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Mondale  and  prior  to  the  taking  up  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Abourezk,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakk- 
MAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  for  the  disposition  of  both  the 
items  to  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  alluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  15 
mmutes  to  speak  against  that  resolution. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcaU,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  my  position  crystal 
clear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
allow  us  to  proceed  then  with  the  Abour- 
ezk amendment  first,  and  then  get  to 
this  other  matter.  There  will  be  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  the  Abourezk  amend- 
ment; the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered.  That  would  allow  Sen- 
ators to  make  their  votes  and  leave 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  not  been  ordered.  I  concur 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  We  will  certainly  with- 
hold, if  we  might  come  on  behind  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
clarify  that  request?  Is  the  Senator  lim- 
iting debate  on  the  FHA  renewal  bUP 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  may  I  rephrase  my  re- 
quest? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Monbale,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Abourezk  be  taken  up I 

think  that  has  already  been  agreed  to 

and  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Abouhizk,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
two  items  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  alluded;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  each 
of 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  this:  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes  on  the  resoluUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  relating  to  Public  Law 
8»-597,  that  there  be  5  minutes  to  a 
side  on  that,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama ;  and  that  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 719.  there  be  30  minutes.  10  min- 
utes to  be  controUed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  20  minutes  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 719  is  the  FHA  renewal? 

Mr.  TOWER  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  objection 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  have  5 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  withdraw  the  res- 
ervation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  this  will' 
mean  that  there  will  yet  be  one  rollcall 
vote  today.  That  wUl  be  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment,  but 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  others 
might. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right; 
there  may  be  other  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment No.  506. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Helms  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2335)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  about  a  half  hour  discussion  on  this 
resolution  l)efore  retumtog  to  the  meas- 
ure on  which  we  have  just  voted.  I  had 
not  planned  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther, and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  and  vote  by  voice 
vote.  I  had  not  planned  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  used  our  time  on  this 
side.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  do  not  rise  In  opposition  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  but  I  think  we 
should  not  take  this  action  without  at 
least  taking  a  look  at  the  context  m 
which  It  may  be  read  by  other  people. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  refers  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Austria  responding 
at  the  point  of  a  gim  and  responding  un- 
der the  pressure  of  terrorism  as  a  jus- 
tification for  our  action  in  askmg  the 
Government  of  Austria  to  review  their 
action  in  closing  the  refugee  camp 

I  fully  concur  with  that  statement,  al- 
though I  think  there  may  be  people  in 
this  world  who  wonder  if  the  U.S.  Gov- 


emmeot  Is  in  a  position  to  point  the 
finger  of  shame  after  the  last  10  years 
of  action  in  our  own  country,  when  we 
have  yielded  to  civil  terrorism  within 
our  own  country,  and  as  recently  as  the 
Wounded  Knee  incident  in  South  Da- 
kota, or  the  BIA  terrorism  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  last  December.  For 
us  now  to  point  the  finger  of  shame  at 
the  Government  of  Austria  may  be  taken 
by  some  as  pious  pjosturing. 

I  think  beyond  that  question,  how- 
ever, lies  the  question  of  the  solution  of 
problems  withm  the  Middle  East.  We 
now  have  a  new  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  appointment  was  just  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  with  a  great  many  Sen- 
ators pointing  to  his  outstanding  creden- 
tials and  expressing  the  hope  that  his 
appointment  might  lead  to  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  posture  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  between  the  Israeli  Government 
atnd  that  of  the  Arab  States. 

Now  we  follow  on  the  heels  of  that 
with  a  resolution  which  will  be  taken 
by  some  as  a  further  statement  of  blind 
support  for  the  Israeli  cause  and  for  the 
policies  which  have  so  polarized  opin- 
ion in  this  country  and  elsewhere  aroimd 
the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  rightly 
says  that  we  should  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity call  upon  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  plight  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
I  think  he  is  entirely  correct  when  he 
makes  that  statement,  but  m  the  name 
of  humanity  we  should  also  take  another 
look  at  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees,  whose  plight  has  gone  so  long 
nearly  Ignored  by  the  world. 

There  Is  an  even-handedness  called  for 
In  connection  with  this  problem  that  so 
afflicts  our  domesUc  policies  as  well  as 
our  international  politics.  I  think  this  is 
not  the  time  for  us  to  further  polarize 
that  discussion,  but  to  call  for  a  re- 
evaluaUon  and  a  renewal  of  dialog  It  is 
time  for  us,  rather  than  to  raise  our 
voices,  to  sUll  our  voices  and  allow  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  the  opportunity 
for  new  initiatives  in  seeking  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  problems  that  afflict 
all  of  us  in  this  area  of  the  world. 

So,  while  I  do  not  rise  at  this  time  In 
opposition  to  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  pass  this  point  in  time  with- 
out reevaluating  the  extent  to  which  that 
will  be  read  by  others  as  a  polarized  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
when  our  position  should  instead  be 
viewed  as  a  renewal  of  hmnanltarian  in- 
terest, which  should  be  expressed  toward 
the  refugees  on  both  sides  of  this  un- 
fortunate conflict,  as  well  as  those  who 
seek  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Israel. 

I  think  in  passing  we  also  ought  to 
note  that  the  very  relocation  assistance 
camp  that  is  being  closed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Austria  also  processes  Jews 
who  have  sought  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union  after  having  gone  to  Israel,  who 
finding  life  there  not-  to  their  liking, 
have  sought  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  have  found  themselves 
turned  down  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
There  are  Jews  in  that  camp  in  Austria 
who  seek  to  move  In  both  directions,  and 


I  think  our  humanitarianism  ought  to 
be  broad  enough  to  consider  the  plights 
of  those  who  seek  to  move  in  either  di- 
rection, as  well  as  those  Palestinian  refu- 
gees whose  plight  has  not  been  solved 
after  all  these  many  years,  and  is  the 
source  of  a  festering  wound  that  poisons 
the  relationships  between  nations  and 
affects  domestic  politics. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He 
is  entirely  correct  about  this,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
was  not  considered  by  the  sulministra- 
tion.  It  was  not  submitted  to  them  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
certainly  think  that  what  the  Senator 
said  is  most  pertinent  and  that  this  is  an 
unwise  procedure  to  follow,  regardless  of 
the  contents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments.  I  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator's  questions 
earlier  when  this  resolution  was  imder 
consideration  and  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments made  at  that  time.  This  is  an 
emotional  issue  and  a  very  diflQcult  one. 
It  is  one  to  be  appro€iched  with  heads 
which  are  as  cool  as  it  is  possible  to 
muster. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senate,  or  the  United  States, 
should  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  slap 
do^^Ti  countries  which  have  been  long- 
time friends  of  ours.  But,  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  how  a  vote  on  this  aunend- 
ment  would  come  out.  I  believe  that  if  we 
let  it  alone,  it  will  straighten  itself  out 
within  the  next  day  or  two. 

I  submitted  to  the  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  copy  of  the  Mondale 
amendment  and  asked  to  have  it  read  to 
him.  I  do  not  believe  they  got  to  him  In 
person,  but  members  of  his  staff 
apparently  believe  that  as  long  as  this  Is 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment,  the 
Senate  Itself  might  as  well  make  the 
decision  as  to  what  It  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  we  have  here  on 
procedure,  but  I  think  that  we  should 
look  at  the  resolution,  which  is  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  as  not  one  con- 
demning Austria,  as  I  said  earlier,  but, 
rather,  one  of  an  affirmation  of  our  con- 
cern over  what  is  happening  over  the 
closing  down  of  these  facilities  that 
would  permit  the  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  a  transition  point  on  their 
way  to  Israel  or,  as  was  stated,  a  tran- 
sition point  for  Jews  returning  from  Is- 
rael to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  had  thought  that  the  best  way  for 
us  to  operate  would  be  a  special  Senate 
joint  resolution  which  we  would  con- 
sider on  its  own  merits  in  both  bodies, 
but  it  Is  my  feeling  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  the  resolution  that  my 
senior  colleague  has  offered,  and  which 
I  am  very  proud  to  cosponsor,  is  merely 
to  express  our  sense  of  concern  and, 
without  criticizing  It — I  am  not  sure  of 
the  language  as  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  before  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
word  of  condemnation  of  Austria.  If 
there  is.  we  should  repair  It  or  change  It. 
Surely  we  have  the  right,  as  other 
countries  have,  to  express  concern.  Many 


a  country  has  expressed  concern  about 
our  actions,  and  rightly  so.  All  we  are 
doing  here  is  simply  sa>'ing  in  substance 
that  we  look  with  concern,  with  worry, 
and  with  regret  upon  actions  that  have 
taken  place  that  could  inhibit  the  flow  of 
emigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union  mto 
the  State  of  Israel  under  these  terms.  We 
hope  that  the  friendly  Government  of 
Austria,  which  is  a  very  decent  Govern- 
ment, would  see  fit  to  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion and  reverse  It.  That  is  the  whole 
purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  say 
that  we  are  in  a  rather  difficult  position 
here,  when  we  are  expected  to  step  in 
between  two  friends  of  ours  and  take 
sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  them.  I 
believe  that  we  should  not  go  any  further 
than  to  encourage  them  to  get  together 
and  straighten  out  the  situation. 

We  say,  "The  Austrian  Government's 
decision  to  succimib  to  the  demands  of 
extreme  Arab  terrorists — "  That  is  the 
way  it  starts  out.  That  is  not  good  lan- 
guage. I  wish  It  could  l>e  changed.  We 
are  already  between  two  nations  now, 
Russia  and  China,  and  surely  that  is 
enough  for  us  to  take  on,  rather  than  to 
take  on  two  of  our  friends,  the  best 
friends  we  have,  and  have  to  take  sides. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  would  hope  would  be  the  language  is: 
Whereas  the  fundamental  principles  of  hu- 
man rights  and  human  freedom  will  always 
exceed  national  boundaries; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
grants have  been  permitted  to  use  Austrian 
soil  as  a  temporary  haven  on  their  way  to 
Israel; 

Whereas  Austrian  transit  faculties  repre- 
sent a  humane  and  decent  form  of  assistance 
to  an  oppressed  people:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
assembled, 

(1)  that  the  closing  of  the  Austrian  transit^ 
facilities  represents  a  severe  blow  to  human 
rights; 

(2)  that  the  Congress  urges  the  Austrian 
government  to  reverse  its  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  terrorist  blackmaU  and  threats; 

(3)  that  the  Congress  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  approach  the  Austrian  government 
and  iirge  that  its  decision  be  reversed  In  the 
name  of  human  freedom. 


I  think  that  is  temperate  language 
which  would  not  in  anj'  way  be  offensive 
to  the  Rus^ans  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  no  trouble  at 
all  to  get  the  correct  language.  However, 
I  do  not  feel  we  should  start  out  with 
words  which  would  condemn  one  of  our 
friends  and  say  that  they  have  given  in 
completely  to  the  extremists,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  would  last,  anyway 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  know 
about  this,  of  course,  and  neither  did  I 
nor  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  know 
what  the  language  was  until  about  an 
hour  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  the  language  suggested  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  is  quite  different  from  the 
language  of  the  amendment  itself. 

I  raise  again  the  que-tlon  of  procedure. 
This  illustrates  what  I  had  in  mind.  It 
was  not  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations.  This  amendment  Is 
not  germane  to  the  bill.  In  an  ordinary 
case.  It  would  not  go  out  on  a  point  of 
order,  but  recognizing  the  fact  of  life  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  we  put  it  to  a 
vote,  this  body  usually  forgets  all  about 
its  rules  if  it  concerns  anything  to  do 
with  Israel.  But  it  clearly  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill  and  should  be  removed  on  a 
point  of  order.  But  I  assume  it  will  not 
be. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  that  they  withdraw  it  as 
submitted,  and  resubmit  it  at  least  along 
the  lines  of  the  more  moderate  langii&ge 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HUMPHREY',  because  his  language 
is  certainly  very  different  from  the  kind 
of  language  in  this  amendment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  (b)  of  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment it  says,  "It  is,  therefore,  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should — "  It  does  not  say  "might"  or 
'urge"  but " — should  take  immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — " 

What  does  "determined  steps"  means? 
To  bring  some  kind  of  pressure  to  bear? 
If  the  President  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined, I  do  not  know  what  he  can  do 
other  than  to  threaten  with  some  kind 
of  dire  punishment. 

Then  it  comes  on  down  and  says,  un- 
der (2)  " — call  upon  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment to  reverse  its  decision — "  That 
is  positive  language,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
not  been  considered  by  any  committee, 
nor  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  should  allow  it  to  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  and  submit  new 
language  along  the  lines  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHHEY)  and  perhaps,  if  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  "urging"  or  "drawing  to  the 
atention  of" — that  is,  the  humanitar- 
ian side,  it  would  be  much  less  offensive. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  dlflBcult,  with 
a  new  Secretary  of  State,  to  confront 
him  with  fiirther  action  by  the  Senate 
which  would  leave  him  with  no  discretion 
in  his  negotiations  of  trying  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East,  which  is  related 
to  this  sticky  and  difficult  problem  of 
trying  to  settle  the  war  In  the  Middle 
East  on  an  even-handed  basis.  Also,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCld««> 
properly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  refugees  in  other  coun- 
tries who  are  suffering  just  as  much, 
even  more  than  the  refugees  from  Russia. 
But  I  really  think  it  does  such  violence 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  that  it  oxight  to 
be  brought  more  into  accord  with  at  least 
a  moderate  attitude  towards  this  very 
difflcult  problem.  I  would  hope  that  the 
sponsors  would  consider  at  least  with- 
drawing it  or  rewriting  it,  if  they  can.  I 
think  that  this  kind  of  resolution  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Austrians  to  re- 
verse the  situation,  because  it  puts  them 
in  the  position  of  giving  in  to  the  United 
States,  when  there  is  no  real  occasion 
for  them  to  do  so,  because  they  have  not 
done  anything  except  what  is  in  their 
own  Interest.  Countries  much  stronger 
than  theirs  have  given  in  to  terrorist 
attacks.  We  have  done  so,  I  thinK.  on 
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several  occasions  in  hijacking  case*.  One 
can  make  out  a  good  case  that  we  allowed 
hijackers  to  take  off  with  a  huge  plane 
carrying  more  than  a  hundred  people. 
We  ought  not  to  have  given  in.  We  did 
not  stand  firm.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  particular  question.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  understanding  with 
this  Uttle  country. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  said.  We  are  attempting  to 
solve  a  political  problem  with  the  resolu- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  political 
problem  in  the  Middle  East  does  not 
arise  out  of  emigres  from  Russia,  but 
what  happens  to  the  Palestinian  people. 
That  is  where  the  pohtical  problem  is. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  times,  by 
people  in  the  administration,  and  by  the 
President  himself.  In  a  news  conference, 
that  we  could  make  peace  with  Jordan 
and  Israel,  and  the  problem  would  be 
over.  But  I  submit  that  is  not  the  real 
problem. 

The  problem  is  really  the  eviction  of 
Palestinians  from  Israel.  To  solve  that 
problem  we  somehow  have  to  take  care 
of  this  situation.  I  would  be  much  more 
disposed  to  support  the  resolution  my- 
self if  a  secUon  were  added  to  it  that 
would  give  one  the  right  to  emigrate 
back  to  his  own  country  whether  it  be 
Jews  from  Russia  or  Palestinians  to 
Israel,  for  example.  I  think  we  could  then 
turn  our  attention  to  the  way  the  Soviet 
Union  treats  people  who  want  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  following  Senators  be  included 
as  cosponsors:  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingtcaa  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunniy).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiixiams)  . 

In  an  effort  to  modify  the  amendment, 
so  that  it  clearly  recogiiizes  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  has,  up  imtil  this  year, 
followed  a  very  enhghtened  and  humane 
poUcy  by  which  they  permitted  Soviet 
emlgrees  to  go  in  groups  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Austria,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that  it  reads  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sic.  23.  (a)  The  .Senate  flnda  that — 
( 1 )  The  Austrian  OovernmenfB  decision  to 
close  the  msln,  if  not  the  only,  transit  fa- 
culty for  Soviet  Jews  Jeopardlzee  the  fate  of 
hundreds  of  Jews  and  of  Soviet  refugees,  and 
(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  ta^  Immedl- 
at«  and  determined  steps  to^ 

( 1 )  ImpreM  upon  the  Austrlsn  Oovemment 
the  grave  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  capitulation  to  terrorlsto  encouragee 
further  attempt*  at  blackmail;   and 

(2)  call  upon  the  Austrian  Government  to 
reverse  Its  decision  and  again  permit  group 
travel  by  Soviet  Union  emlgranu  through 
Austria  on  their  way  to  freedom  and  new 
lives. 

(3)  urge  all  governments  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  neceasary  to  permit  and  facUl- 
tate  the  travel  ot  refugees. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  make  clear  what 
we  are  Interested  In;  namely,  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  concern  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  to  the  closing  of  transit  facilities  that 
are  essential  to  the  emigration  of  Jewish 
emlgrees  who  have  been  subjected  to 
oppresskMi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  the  modification  of 
the  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  With  that  modi- 
fication, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  when  he  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  immediate  and  deter- 
mined steps?  What  determined  steps 
does  he  visualize  that  the  President 
should  take? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  State  could  well  advise  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  that  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  closing  the  Schonau  Palace 
and  the  announcement  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Austria  that  it  does  not  Intend 
to  permit  group  travel  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  make  that  position  known. 

This  is  not  an  inflammatory  resolu- 
tion. It  does  not  seek  to  Ue  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  but  It  does  call  upon  him 
to  state  what  I  would  hope  to  be  our 
viewpoint — first,  that  the  decision  to 
close  this  facility,  which  may  be  the  only 
real  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Jews  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  those  who  may  be  denied  Im- 
migration—and God  knows  what  they 
have  been  living  through:  and  second 
that  obviously  this  was  a  policy  that  was 
arrived  at  through  the  intimidation  of 
the  terrorists,  who  apparently  are  trying 
to  prove  that  terrorism  can  succeed 
against  humane  concern. 

There  can  be  aU  kinds  of  rationaliza- 
tion about  why  we  should  not  act  now 
about  other  complexities  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  aU  sorts  of  things.  I  cannot 
help  being  impressed  by  similarities  be- 
tween what  this  action  poses  in  modem 
times  and  the  problems  which  the  Ger- 
man Jews  found  in  the  1930's.  when  they 
sought  a  chance  to  leave  the  terror  of 
Nazi  Germany,  but  could  not  do  so  be- 
cause all  the  borders  around  Germany 
were  sealed. 

During  those  times,  when  this  country 
and  other  countries  were  committed  to 
freedom,  and  should  have  spoken  up  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  they  were  silent. 
That  Is  one  of  the  saddest  pages  In 
American  history.  Partly  because  of  our 
silence  and  the  silence  of  other  free 
people  around  the  world,  the  German 
Jews,  the  PoUsh  Jews,  and  Jews  from 
some  other  countries  were  sealed  Into 
these  quarters;  and.  of  course,  the  details 
of  tne  holocaust  are  known  to  all  of  us. 
This  resolution  Is  a  modest  one.  It  does 
not  speak  in  inflammatory  language.  But 
if  we  can  look  at  what  has  happened  and 
can  remain  silent,  I  beUeve  that  our  si- 
lence will  be  taken  as  an  endorsement. 
That  Is  why  I  believe  the  resolution  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  says  that  this  action  was  taken 
In  haste,  and  the  Senator  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  take  action.  The  first  I  heard 
about  this  was  a  few  moments  ago.  No- 
body had  heard  of  it  at  all  until  it  was 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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There  have  been  many  Instances  of 
inhumane  treatment  around  the  world 
as  to  which  we  have  not  taken  action. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary,  or  even 
responsible,  that  every  time  there  is  an 
attack  of  inhumanity  created  or  per- 
petrated on  a  helpless  people,  whether 
in  Greece  or  Brazil,  or  anywhere  else,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  us  to  submit  a 
resolution.  We  have  already  expressed 
ourselves.  There  Is  nothing  it  demands. 
It  does  not  demand  any  action  on  a 
minority. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  a  procedural 
point  of  view,  has  proceeded  in  more 
haste  than  the  Austrian  Government  did 
in  malting  this  regulation.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  resolution  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
After  all.  the  Secretary  of  State  bears  a 
responsibility  for  trying  to  find  some 
solution  to  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  think  he  would  find  it  a  wise  thing  to 
do. 

The  Senator  agrees  that  the  resolution 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  having  to  do  with  this  question 
whatever. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  it  Is  very 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and. 
more  than  that,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  act  Immediately. 

The  Austrian  Government,  right  now. 
I  assume,  is  in  discussion  as  to  whether 
they  will  continue  the  policy  announced 
yesterday  resulting  in  permanent  clos- 
ing of  what  may  be  the  only  important 
exit  for  Soviet  Jews. 

To  remain  silent  and  have  long-term 
hearings  and  delay  this  effort,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  taken  as  an  action 
of  silence  on  what  is,  in  my  opinion, 
something  that  has  an  outrageous  im- 
pact upon  these  people  who  wish  to  gain 
their  freedom. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
think  basic  human  instincts  would  cause 
us  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  who,  I  under- 
stand, has  a  request  to  make. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator's  modification  in  section  23(a) 
(1 ) ,  he  knocks  out  the  words  "succumb  to 
the  demands  of  extreme  Arab  terrorists 
and,"  and  then  knocks  out  the  entire 
section  (2),  which  speaks  of  the  decision 
to  yield  to  terrorist  blackmail. 

I  notice  that  in  section  (b)(1)  the  same 
thought  carries  forward  in  the  words 
"impress  upon  the  Austrian  Government 
the  grave  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple"— and  here  Is  the  continuation  of  the 
objectionable  language  which,  in  effect, 
constitutes  a  lecture  on  our  part  to  the 
Austrian  Government,  "that  capitula- 
tion to  terrorists  encourages  further  at- 
tempts at  blackmail." 

If  that  were  left  out  it  would  call  upon 
the  President  to  determine  steps  to  im- 
press upon  the  Austrian  Government  the 
grave  concern  of  the  American  people 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  cover  the 
situation— if  that  is  what  the  Senator 
wishes  to  convey  to  the  Austrian  Govern - 
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ment;  the  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  would  not  carry  over  the  same 
objectionable  language. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
turn the  amendment,  because  it  is  the 
only  copy  I  have.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  his  suggestiMi  by  modifying  my 
amendment  to  delete  the  foUovring 
phrase  appearing  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
foUowing  the  word  "people":  "that  ca- 
pitulation to  terrorists  encourages  fur- 
ther attempts  at  blackmail." 

I  do  so  not  because  I  think  the  lan- 
guage speaks  inaccurately,  and  I  do  so 
not  because  I  think  this  reaction  to  ter- 
rorists is  something  that  should  be  un- 
recognized; I  do  it  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  seek  to  recognize  that  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Austria  permitting  the  immigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  through  Austria  is  a  valid 
and  proper  one;  we  hope  they  will  re- 
turn to  it. 

That  is  what  the  resolution  will  say 
with  this  modification. 

Mr.  President.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. However,  may  I  say.  I  do  believe 
that  based  upon  the  evidence  thus  far, 
the  phrase  that  is  now  being  deleted  re- 
fers accurately  and  precisely  to  what 
happened.  This  is  well  established  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Austria  and  the 
only  reason  they  changed  was  that  two 
armed  gunmen  came  aboard  a  train,  cap- 
tured some  innocent  Soviet  emlgrees, 
and  at  gunpoint  threatened  their  Uves 
and  held  them  hostage  until  the  Gov- 
emment  of  Austria  changed  its  policy 
That  Is  what  happened. 

But  in  the  interest  of  trying  to  make 
the  main  point;  namely,  that  our  Gov- 
emmMit  make  clear  our  strong  concern 
that  it  reverse  the  decision  and  again 
permit  group  travel  by  Soviet  Union  emi- 
grants, I  accept  that  modification  and 
I  make  it  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  certainly  think 
he  made  a  very  great  contribution. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  would  consider  providing  that  sub- 
section (2)  of  secUon  (b)  might  read 
something  like  this: 

Urges  the  Austrian  Oovemment  to  con- 
tinue Its  policy  to  continue  travel  by  emi- 
grants. 

It  would  put  the  language  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  as  long  as  It  is  clear  we  want  the 
policy  continued  of  group  emigration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  "Urges  the  Austrian 
Government  to  continue  Its  policy  of 
group  travel  by  Soviet  emigrants."  That 
would  make  It  more  in  accord. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  about  "resume 
and  continue,"  would  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  but  I  prefer  the 
affirmative  approach. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Subsection  (2) :  "Call 
upon  the  Austrian  Government  to  re- 
sume and  continue" 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    No.    "Urges    the 


Austrian  Oovemment  to  resimae  and  con- 
tinue its  decision  and  again  permit  group 
travel  by  Soviet  Union  emigrants."  It 
urges  them  Instead  of  calling  upon  them. 

This  demand  on  our  part  and  the  im- 
pUcation  bring  on  all  sorts  of  possibili- 
ties, such  as  cutting  off  credit,  removing 
the  most  favored  nation  clause — such 
as  we  used  on  the  Chilean  Government. 
They  could  use  economic  and  other  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween "call  upon"  and  "urges."  I  have 
no  objection  to  changing  that.  It  will 
read: 

Urges  the  Austrian  Oovemment  to  revive 
and  continue  Ita  decision  and  again  permit 
group  travel  by  Soviet  Union  emigrants 
through  Austria  on  their  way  to  freedom 
and  new  Uves. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Sentitor  have  the  modification  written? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  what  is  left  of  It. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
for  2  minutes?  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
matter  any  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  have  2  minutes.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I.  of 
course,  think  this  is  greatly  improved, 
and  It  has  removed  the  most  offensive 
language.  I  do  not  think  It  will  do  any 
great  harm. 

I  wish  only  to  state  my  position.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  kind  of  off-the-cuff  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  People  abroad  do  not 
understand  the  Senate  and  they  take 
this  action  more  seriously  than  the  Sen- 
ate. We  cannot  control  the  way  the  mat- 
ter is  reported  in  the  press.  They  say 
"took  action  condemning  the  Austrian 
Government."  and  I  think  to  do  this 
without  taking  committee  action  and 
without  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  the 
wisest  course. 

When  these  matters  are  submitted  to 
the  committee  we  always  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  it  is  clearly  not  ger- 
mane to  the  biU.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  has  to  do  with  refugees  or  Aus- 
tria. Austria  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
no  longer  on  our  handout  list.  So  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  subject  of 
the  bill.  It  would  not  be  germane  except 
It  involves  a  matter  in  which  Israel  is  in- 
terested and.  therefore,  there  is  no  point 
of  putting  it  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  ruled  germane  if  It  went  to  a 
vote.  I  do  not  favor  the  resolution  but  I 
will  not  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
opinion  what  happened  over  the  week- 
end was  an  outrage  to  humanity  Decent 
human  beings,  under  a  settied  policy, 
were  traveling  through  the  onlj'  access 
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route  they  had  from  a  state  which  has 
notoriously  oppressed  them,  a  state 
which  has  had  a  sad  history  of  antiseml- 
tism,  a  state  which  has  reduced  the  ele- 
mentary human  right  of  emigration,  and 
they  did  so  under  the  gxm — not  of  rea- 
son, but  under  the  gxm — of  two  extreme 
terrorists  who  held  Innocent  people  hos- 
tages and.  imder  the  threat  of  death. 
Insisted  that  the  Oovemment  of  Austria 
change  Its  humane  pohcies  which  per- 
mitted these  Soviet  emigrees  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  resolution  simply  says  that  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  would 
hope  the  Government  of  Austria  would 
not  bend  to  such  terroristic  attacks  and 
would  revive  and  resume  the  himiane 
policy  of  permitting  Soviet  emigrees  to 
pass  through  Austria,  to  use  the  facilities 
of  Schonau  Castle,  and  to  permit  group 
travel. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  min- 
imum humane  statement  for  the  Senate 
to  make. 

One  of  the  chief  objectloos  I  have  had 
to  current  foreign  policy  Is  that  we  re- 
main silent  too  much 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  have  1  minute? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  And  too  often  In  the 
face  of  offenses  against  humanity 

As  I  imderstand  it,  our  Government 
has  yet  to  say  a  word  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Chilean  dissidents.  I  was  told  by 
one  of  my  colleagues  that  it  took  3  days 
even  to  send  a  condolence  note  to  Presi- 
dent Allende's  widow. 

This  Government  has  remained  silent 
In  the  face  of  statements  by  Solzhenitzyn 
and  Sakharov  on  Soviet  Union  policies, 
except  for  Mr.  Weinberger,  who  con- 
demned our  own  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressors of  humanity. 

Here  again  we  have  a  chance  to  stand 
up  for  human  beings  and  say  we  resent 
a  decision  by  a  government  which  is 
against  humane  treatment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  introduced,  I 
could  not  have  possibly  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, but  the  modification  which  he 
has  made  to  the  sunendment  puts  the 
United  States  more  in  the  position  of  a 
peacemaker. 

Incidentally.  I  noticed  in  the  news 
media  today  that  Austria  has  suggested 
that  if  we  feel  so  keenly,  the  United 
States  can  send  planes  to  Russia  to  take 
the  Jewish  refugees  out.  It  seems  to  me 
they  are  undertaking  to  tell  us  what  to 
do  and.  you  know.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  go  over  so  well  when  one  country 
tells  another  what  to  do. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  see  no  harm 
In  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr  AIKEN.  If  I  have  It. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment.  In  the  form  of  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  finding,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
other  Senators,  expressing  the  conc«m 


of  the  U.S.  Senate  and,  through  the  Sen- 
ate, the  concern  of  the  people  of  America 
at  the  plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who,  under  the  policy  Just 
annoimced  by  the  Austrian  Oovemment, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  travel  in 
groups  to  Austria  as  they  emigrate  from 
Russia  and  go  to  Israel  or  any  other 
nation. 

I  support  the  concept  of  urging  that 
the  Austrian  Oovemment  continue  to 
permit  group  travel  by  Soviet  Union 
emigres  through  Austria  on  their  way  to 
freedom.  I  believe  that  the  resolution  as 
now  worded  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
what«ver  time  I  have  remaining  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Sena  tew  from  Minne- 
sota, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abotthezk)  Is  recognized 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
on  my  amendment  No.  560.  It  Is  being 
offered  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  an 
earlier  amendment.  No.  462. 

Amendment  No.  560  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  strike  out  lines  4  through  8 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  to 
provide  economic  or  mUltary  assistance,  or 
to  make  sales,  credit  sales,  or  guaranties,  to 
or  for  any  foreign  country  during  any  period 
In  which  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  practices  the  Internment  or  Impris- 
onment of  that  country's  citizens  for  politi- 
cal purposes  Upon  making  that  determi- 
nation, such  assistance,  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  guaranties  with  respect  to  that  country 
shall  be  terminated  Immediately  and  a  copy 
of  such  determination  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reproeentatlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Between  July  1  and  July  30  of  each 
year,  the  President  shaU  submit  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  certifying  each  foreign 
country  which  he  determines  Is  not  engaged 
In  practices  of  Internment  or  Imprisonment 
of  that  country's  citizens  for  political  pxir- 
poser*.  No  such  assistance,  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  shall  be  made — 

(A)  to  or  for  any  foreign  country  during 
that  thirty-day  period  immediately  following 
the  day  on  which  such  report  Is  submitted 
and 

(B)  after  the  expiration  of  such  thirty-day 
period,  to  or  for  any  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  which  such  a  certification  is  not 
made. 

(c)  If  the  President  Intends  to  provide  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  such  aaalatance.  or  make 
such  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  to  or  for 
a  foreign  country  for  which  he  has  made 
no  certification  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year,  or  for 
which  a  certification  was  made  but  such  as- 
sUtance,  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
were  terminated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  may  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
port to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatione  of  the  Senate  certifying  such  coun- 


try as  satisfying  the  provlalonB  of  olausee 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subeecUon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  such  assistance,  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
g\iaranty  shall  be  made  to  or  for  any  foreign 
country  with  req>ect  to  which  the  President 
has  made  such  a  certification  during  that 
thirty-day  period  Immediately  following  the 
day  on  which  such  supplemental  report  Is 
submitted. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  funds  made  available 
under  section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  hour  is  getting 
a  little  late.  We  do  have  some  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate  after  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of.  I  believe  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  required.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  a  limitation  of  time 
less  than  an  hour? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  a  statement 
of  about  15  minutes,  but  if  the  majority 
leader  would  agree,  and  my  colleagues 
would  agree  also,  we  could  put  this 
amendment  over  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  can  do  It  either  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  30  minutes  on  a  side? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  take  20  minutes  and  we  will 
take  10  minutes  in  opposition? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  that  no  funds  made 
available  under  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
provide  economic  or  military  assistance 
to  any  foreign  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  Is  practicing  the  Intern- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  that  country's 
citizens  for  political  purposes.  Upon 
making  that  determination  such  assist- 
ance would  be  terminated  and  a  copy  of 
the  determination  would  be  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  amendment  also  sets  up  an  annual 
mechanism  whereby  the  Congress  would 
receive  from  the  President  a  certification 
between  July  1  and  July  30,  that  a  re- 
cipient country  is  not  engaged  in  prac- 
tices of  internment  or  imprisonment  of 
its  citizens  for  political  purposes.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  President 
submit  supplemental  reports  to  Con- 
gress should  the  administration  Intend 
to  provide  assistance  to  a  country  which 
was  not  on  the  certified  list  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  The  funds 
which  are  ordinarily  available  for  disas- 
ter relief  and  similar  purposes  where  the 
President  can  determine  such  use  to  be 
important  to  national  interest,  would 
not  be  Included  In  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

One  respected  international  organiza- 
tion— Amnesty  International — has  de- 
fined political  prisoners  as: 
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Those  who  are  Imprisoned,  detained,  re- 
stricted or  otherwise  subjected  to  physical 
coercion  or  restriction  by  reason  of  their 
conscientiously  held  beliefs,  or  by  reasons  of 
their  ethnic  origin,  color  or  language,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  used  or  advocated 
violence. 

The  deflnitlOTi  has  been  the  determin- 
ing measure  in  which  international  or- 
ganizations of  every  religious,  ethnic,  and 
cultural  background  have  agreed  upon. 
One  country  where  each  of  these  orga- 
nizations have  applied  the  definition  of 
political  prisoners  most  vigorously  is 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Paris  peace  agreement  guarantees 
democratic  liberties  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Including  freedom  of  po- 
Utical  activity.  Still,  Saigon  refuses  to 
release  its  prisoners  of  conscience,  and 
even  goes  to  the  absurd  length  of  pub- 
licly pretending  they  do  not  exist. 

The  Canadian  Anglican  News  Service 
estimates  the  total  of  South  Viet- 
namese political  prisoners  at  240,000. 
Other  estimates  range  from  100,000  by 
the  the  Red  Cross  to  200,000  by  Amnesty 
International,  the  French  newspaper 
Le  Monde  quotes  a  South  Vietnamese 
deputy  as  saying  that  the  current  Saigon 
prison  budget  calls  for  food  allotments 
for  400,000  persons. 

The  State  Department,  and  other  UJS. 
agencies  continue  to  ignore  evidence  of 
Saigon's  brutality  to  prisoners.  They 
continue  to  act  as  apologists  for  Thleu. 
even  repeating  his  mistruths  to  members 
of  Congress.  Marshall  Wright,  acting 
secretary  for  congressional  relations  re- 
cently wrote  to  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  the  State 
Department  sees  no  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Thleu  government  is  "bent 
upon  a  systematic,  widespread  campaign 
to  Incarcerate  persons  or  groups  with 
legitimate  grievances."  The  Thleu  gov- 
ernment has  expressly  denied  allega- 
tions of  torture  and  executions  in  South 
Vietnamese  prisons,  says  this  State  De- 
partment spokesman. 

And  yet,  the  deformed  bodies  of  124 
political  prisoners  released  last  February 
gave  further  evidence  of  Ill-treatment  In 
Saigon's  jails.  Of  these  people  a  Time 
magazine  correspondent  wrote: 

It  Is  not  really  proper  to  caU  them  men 
anymore.  "Shapes"  Is  a  better  word— grotes- 
que sculptures  of  scarred  flesh  and  gnarled 
llmbe. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Govern- 
ment OperaUons  Subcommittee  in  July 
1971,  a  former  chief  of  the  Public  Safety 
Division  in  Vietnam  said  that  public 
safety  advisers  had  never  made  reports 
on  inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners  to 
his  office.  And  yet  as  far  back  as  October, 
1963,  another  public  safety  chief  knew 
enough  of  prison  conditions  to  call  Con 
Son  the  "Devil's  Island  of  the  Pacific" 
and  even  described  the  shackling  of 
"hard  core"  Reds  to  the  fioor  of  their 
cells. 

The  assertion  that  America  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  Saigon's  imprisonment 
and  treatment  of  political  prisoners  la 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Thelu  govern- 
ment fimdamentally  Is  a  creation  of  U.S. 
policy,  with  the  United  States  providing, 
directly  and  indirectly,  as  much  as  90 
percent  of  the  Saigon  budget.  The  United 
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States  has  continued  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  police  through  "pub- 
lic safety"  programs  since  1955  and  has 
provided  "advice  and  assistance"  to  the 
prison  systen-  since  1963.  As  of  1971,  the 
United  States  was  providing  200  police 
specialists  to  "train  and  organize  the 
national  police  on  all  levels."  Under  U.S. 
sponsorship,  the  Saigon  police  has  grown 
from  16.000  in  1960  to  122,000  in  1973. 
Further  U.S.  responsibility  comes  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  civilian  politi- 
cal prisoners  now  In  Jail  were  arrested 
during  operations  by  the  U.S.  military 
and  were  later  turned  over  to  South  Viet- 
namese police. 

Not  only  has  the  United  States  fimded, 
advised,  smd  trained  Saigon  police  and 
prison  personnel,  but  it  has  funded  the 
construction  of  South  Vietnamese  prison 
faculties.  The  Provincial  Interrogation 
Centers  were  built  with  U.S.  funds  and 
according  to  volunteers,  construction 
work  on  at  least  one  center  was  actually 
carried  out  by  American  Navy  personnel. 
In  1971,  the  U.8.  Navy  paid  an  Ameri- 
can firm  $400,000  to  build  new  "isolation 
cells"  on  Con  Son  Island  to  replace  the 
old  "tiger  cages"  uncovered  in  1970. 
These  new  6  feet  by  8  feet  cells  which 
are  smaller  than  the  tiger  cages  were, 
now  hold  from  three  to  five  people. 

Moreover,  the  Nixon  administration 
shows  no  signs  of  abandoning  Thleu  in 
these  policies  and  allowing  the  demo- 
cratic liberties  guaranteed  the  Viet- 
namese people  by  the  Paris  agreement. 
It  is  the  120,000-man  force  of  U.S.  funded 
police  that  is  the  mainstay  of  Thleu's 
support,  not  the  overwhelming  popular 
support  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  South  Viet- 
nam has  some  kind  of  monopoly  on  po- 
litical repression  and  internment  of  Its 
citizens  I  would  remind  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  at  least  6  other  so-called 
friends  of  ours  also  hold  over  57,000 
political  prisoners  and  practice  the  most 
barbaric  forms  of  political  repression 
utilizing  both  extreme  forms  of  torture 
and  assassination. 

In  Brazil,  political  dissent  has  become 
the  instant  object  of  police  brutality  im- 
der the  Medici  military  dictatorship. 
Even  more  than  police  brutality,  the 
Brazilian  Government  now  officially 
sanctions  systematic  torture  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  now  become  a  regular  prac- 
tice. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  one 
Brazilian  expert,  since  1964  between  40 
and  120  people  have  died  from  torture 
or  beatings,  the  great  msoority  since 
1968.  This  number  does  not  include  the 
estimated  200  to  300  people  killed  by 
the  so-called  "death  squads"  who  are 
off-duty  Brazilian  policemen.  There 
have  been  over  20,000  citizens  interned 
for  political  reasons  since  1964  and  there 
are  probably  1,000  pollUcal  prisoners  In 
Brazilian  jails  at  this  time,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  have  been  subjected  to 
extreme  torture, 

Mr.  President,  the  military  dictator- 
ship responsible  for  this  will  get  $74  mll- 
Uon  In  fiscal  1974  If  this  amendment 
fails. 

When  the  United  States  Is  providing 
this  kind  of  assistance  to  a  government 
which   carries  out   political   repression 


there  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind 
whether  we  can  turn  our  heads  and  ex- 
tend our  arms  with  fistfuls  of  dollars 
which   are   theirs  for  the   taking. 

Greece  has  taken  our  aid  for  years 
while  practicing  some  of  the  severest 
forms  of  repression.  The  corrupt  Papa- 
dappolus  government  is  the  very 
epitome  of  CIA  involvement  in  foreign 
government  creation.  It  is  no  longer  a 
secret  that  without  U.S.  aid  and  internal 
security  assistance,  the  military  dicta- 
torship could  never  exist. 

At  the  same  time  reports  of  Greek  re- 
pression and  torture  of  its  own  citizens 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  is  scheduled  to  give 
$66  million  in  aid  to  Greece  in  1974. 

In  Indonesia,  a  country  to  which  the 
Nixon    administration    has    scheduled 
$250  million  in  1974,  over  55.000  political 
prisoners   are   being   held.   55.000   men, 
women  and  children — a  population  the 
size  of  many  of  our  most  productive 
cities  in  this  country — are  being  held, 
beaten,  tortured  and  even  assassinated 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  U.S.  officials 
for  one  reason— to  sUbllize  the  political 
fortunes    of    Indonesia's    dictator,    for 
political  stability,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  allow  our  aid  to  legitimize  tdl 
kinds  of  actions  including  the  violation 
of  the  basic  himian  rights   which   are 
supposedly  guaranteed  in  the  Indonesian 
legal  system  and  in  their  constitution. 
The  prisoners  are  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  soldiers  In  charge,  who  are 
Uught  to  believe  that  their  fellow  cit- 
izens are  "Communists,"  atheists,  and 
traitors  smd  are  not  worthy  of  humane 
treatment.  Furthermore,  the  Indonesia 
Government    has    tiger   cages   of    their 
own.    Three    and    four    prisoners    are 
jammed   into  a  cell   no  larger   than   a 
closet,  with  no  medical  facilities  what- 
soever. 

And  we  fimd  this  activity,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  United  States  of  America,  now 
over  $400  billion  in  debt,  is  giving  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  this  year  alone  to 
a  country  whose  Jails  hold  a  political 
prisoner  population  greater  than  the 
population  of  99  percent  of  the  towns  in 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota.  Yet, 
once  again,  we  hold  out  our  money  and 
close  our  eyes. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  clings  like 
a  filthy  stench  on  the  American  people. 
How  can  any  American  rationally  ex- 
plain our  support  of  this  Government 
without  taking  some  responsibility  for 
their  repressive  actions? 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  these  countries 
as  unfair  exceptions  and  claim  that,  out- 
side of  these,  we  should  be  proud  of  our 
foreign  economic  asslstaince. 
If  only  that  were  the  case. 
Our  support  of  corrupt  regimes  who 
Jail  their  own  citizens  does  not  stop  with 
those  examples. 

In  Bolivia,  a  country  which  is  due  to 
receive  additional  millions  of  dollars  In 
U.S.  aid,  the  5  million  Bolivian  citizens 
are  suffering  from  the  cruel  and  despotic 
tyrannj-  of  a  small  group  of  military  men 
who  are  sustained  In  large  p«ut  by  the 
CIA  and  our  economic  handouts.  More 
than  2,000  Intellectuals,  students,  union 
leaders,  mothers,  their  children,  and  en- 
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tire  families  are  found  languishing  in 
concentration  camps  cicated  by  the  Bo- 
livian Government.  Assassination  has 
become  an  everyday  occurrence  In  the 
dally  raiding  of  houses  by  the  Bolivian 
death  squadrons,  one  or  more  citizens  are 
killed  under  the  pretext  of  "being  sub- 
versives." 

In  Guatemala,  articles  in  U.S.  news- 
papers estimated  that  a  total  of  2,000 
political  assassinations  have  occurred 
from  November  1970  to  May  of  1971, 
alone. 

U.S.  complicity  in  the  official  terror  of 
the  Guatemala  Government  has  taken 
several  forms.  According  to  conservative 
flgiires.  the  United  States  has  spent  over 
S34  million  in  supporting  assistance  to 
Guatemala.  Millions  have  been  spent  on 
police  vehicles,  equipment  and  training. 
U.S.  advisers  train  Guatemalan  soldiers 
and  police  and  provide  them  with  much 
of  the  necessary  equipment  to  carry  out 
their  constant  acts  of  repression. 

Violence  and  repression  have  become  a 
way  of  life  in  Guatemala.  Three  of  the 
last  8  years  have  been  spent  under  a 
state  of  siege.  On  Innumerable  occasions, 
many  of  our  largest  and  most  respected 
international  religious  organizations 
have  pleaded  with  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
terror  which  has  existed  in  that  country 
since  1968.  But  nothing  has  changed — 
on  the  contrary — things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  And  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come worse,  we  su-e  scheduled  to  give 
this  government  $20.9  million  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  our  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries has  not  enhanced  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  subjected  to  this  re- 
pressive rule.  It  has  not  increased  the 
understanding  between  our  citizens  and 
those  of  other  countries,  and  it  certainly 
has  not  enhanced  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  people  in  these  countries  where 
torture,  internment  and  constant  sur- 
veillance are  a  matter  of  dally  course. 

The  billions  of  dollars  we  give  these 
countries  has  led  to  nothing  but  more 
bloodshed,  more  torture,  and  even  graver 
degrees  of  repression  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  rights  than  ever  before. 

It  Is  the  teargas  and  ammunition  we 
give  to  Brazil,  the  detention  trucks  we 
give  Guatemala  smd  the  lime  and  tiger 
cages  we  give  South  Vietnam  that  has 
caused  the  American  people  to  share  in 
the  guilt  and  horror  which  is  inflicted 
on  the  poor  people  who  live  in  these 
countries. 

How  can  we  give  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  Indonesia,  over  $2  billion  to 
South  Vietnam  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
scores  of  other  countries  on  one  hand 
while  at  the  same  time  cutting  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. $200  million  In  child  nutrition,  $86 
million  in  health  training  and  education 
and  hundreds  of  millions  more  In  critical 
domestic  needs  In  fiscal  1974  alone?  Mr. 
President.  I  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
country,  if  our  priorities  continue  to  be 
so  malallned  If  ever  we  needed  to  take 
a  cloee,  painful  look  at  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance,  the  time  is  now.  No 
longer  can  we  allow  our  aid  to  be  used 
for  the  crudest  and  most  Inhumane 
treatment  of  the  mllllona  of  people  who 
live  In  the  countries  of  so-called  friend- 
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ly  governments.  Our  con.-,cience  and 
national  economic  conditions  will  not 
allow  it. 

For  us  to  prop  up  the  foreign  national 
military  police  forces,  the  "death  squad- 
rons" and  the  domestic  intelligence  or- 
ganization which  are  used  as  instruments 
of  political  suppression  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  torture  and  assassination  of 
thousands  of  people  is  a  grave  moral 
error.  It  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  right  of  every  sovereign  nation  to 
deal  firmly  with  those  citizens  who  have 
committed  serious  criminal  acts  is  an 
inherent  right  and  cannot  be  challenged. 
But  for  any  country  to  expect  assistance 
from  the  United  States  for  initiating 
policies  of  terror  and  constant  surveil- 
lance is  ridiculous. 

Only  by  ending  our  economic  support 
for  those  governments  holding  poUtical 
prisoners  and  by  cutting  all  aid  for  for- 
eign police  and  prisons  can  we  ever,  In 
good  conscience,  be  proud  of  our  foreign 
economic  assistance  program. 

Only  by  directing  our  scarce  funds  to 
those  programs  which  construct,  rather 
than  destroy  the  societies  and  living  con- 
ditions of  our  friends  throughout  the 
world  can  we  ever  hope  to  regain  the  re- 
spect of  the  millions  of  people  who  com- 
pose the  real  mainstay  in  every  soverign 
coimtry. 

Our  economic  assistance  will  not  be 
wasted,  and  the  time  we  have  spent  here 
In  debate  will  have  been  well  spent,  if  we 
will  only  halt  the  irrational  and  Immoral 
funding  of  these  irreparable  acts  of  re- 
pression and  torture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  a  vote  to  clear  our  con- 
sciences and  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  once  again  restore  our 
economic  aid  to  the  constructive  assist- 
ance which  it  is  intended  to  be. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
strong  feelings  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  about  regimes  which 
intern  and  imprison  citizens  for  political 
purposes,  and  I  commend  his  effort  to 
legislate  a  control  on  U.S.  assistance  to 
such  nations.  Therefore,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  support  this  amendment  were 
it  not  so  all  Inclusive.  For  example,  under 
this  amendment  we  could  not  provide 
aid  to  such  a  nation  for  child  care,  refu- 
gee relief,  education,  population  plan- 
ning, or  the  expansion  of  Its  agricultural 
production,  even  though  these  are  areas 
of  vital  need. 

My  point  Is  that  denying  some  forms 
of  foreign  aid  would  actually  make  con- 
ditions of  life  even  more  difficult  for  the 
poor  people  of  a  coimtry  who  should  not 
be  penalized  because  their  government 
holds  political  prisoners.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  people  should  be  penalized  for 
the  sins  of  their  masters. 

Moreover,  another  area  of  foreign  as- 
sistance which  is  of  great  personal  Inter- 
est and  Importance  to  our  own  people  Is 
aid  In  controUing  the  growth  and  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics  which  are  carried 
to  our  country  in  the  illicit  International 
narcotics  trade.  Such  assistance  la  In  our 
national  interest  and  should  not  be  ruled 


out  because  a  government  willing  to  co- 
operate may  also  hold  political  prisoners. 

I  would  be  eager  to  support,  and  I  do 
support,  other  efforts  to  dissuade  cer- 
tain governments  from  the  practice  of 
oppressing  their  citizens  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal is  prudent. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
Senator  who  wants  to  speak  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  he  will  be  here  mo- 
mentarily. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevinson) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  pose  some  serious  dif- 
ficulties. I  understand  the  concern  that 
the  Senator  has  about  political  prisoners 
and  our  cooperation  with  countries  who 
have  incarcerated  some  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

The  pending  bill  has  a  provision  which 
reads  as  follows: 

S«c.  20.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
the  President  shouid  deny  any  economic  or 
military  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
foreign  country  which  practices  the  Intern- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  that  country's  citi- 
zens for  poUtloel  purposes. 

That  language  in  my  mind  is  still  un- 
satisfactory. However,  it  was  the  best 
that  the  committee  could  come  up  with 
after  giving  long  consideration  to  the 
whole  subject  matter  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Who  Is  a 
political  prisoner  and  what  is  he?  They 
incarcerate  somecme  who  may  try  to 
overthrow  a  government,  even  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  legitimate  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not  here 
when  I  gave  a  definition.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  it  repeated. 
May  I  say  that  there  Is  no  definition  in 
the  measure. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Then  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  that  defl- 
nitic«i. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  wUl  do 
that  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wUl  do  it  on  my 
own  time.  I  understand  that  I  have  more 
time  than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
as  a  definition : 

A  political  prisoner  shall  be  defined  as 
someone  who  is  Interned  or  Imprisoned  for 
political  purposes,  which  shall  Include  those 
who  are  Imprisoned,  detained,  restricted  or 
otherwise  subjected  to  physical  coercion  or 
restriction  by  reason  of  their  ethnic  origin 
color,  or  language,  provided  they  have  not 
used  or  advocated  violence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  we  are  trying  to  define  some 
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international  law  here  tonight.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  make 
It  sufficiently  precise  to  have  real  mean- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  desire  to  so 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Emtiend- 
ment  is  so  modified. 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
send  the  modification  of  his  amendment 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  amendment  should  be  taken  to 
conference.  I  say  frankly  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  very  much  dis- 
turbed not  only  with  this  matter,  but  we 
are  also  talking  about  how  much  aid  we 
are  going  to  give  Thieu  and  his  govern- 
ment. 

We  pick  up  the  paper  and  find  out 
about  the  tiger  cages  in  which  people 
are  Incarcerated. 

The  United  States  believes  in  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech  sind 
In  the  ability  of  a  man  to  be  free  and  to 
say  what  he  thinks. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
may  need  refinement.  However,  I  would 
hope  that  It  would  go  to  conference.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  vote. 

I  realize  that  it  gets  pretty  difficult  to 
define  exactly  what  a  particular  situa- 
tion is  in  this  whole  panorama  of  the 
world's  injustices.  However,  I  think  we 
know  what  a  political  prisoner  is.  And  I 
think  all  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  saying  Is  that  what  we  want 
here  Is  to  see  that  this  Government  not 
give  money  to  people  who  practice  those 
very  principles  that  are  anathema  to 
our  system.  That  is  what  we  are  saying. 
Let  them  use  their  own  money. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islsmd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
tliat  is  exactly  what  we  have  In  the  bill. 
The  bill  already  says: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  deny  any  economic  or  military 
assistance  to  the  government  of  any  foreign 
country  which  practices  the  Internment  or 
Imprisonment  of  that  country's  citizens  for 
political  purpoees. 

It  Is  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  It  stems  to  me 
that  what  we  have  in  the  bill  Is  thor- 
oughly adequate. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Amnesty 
International  report,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor alluded.  Includes  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Is  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Other  countries  that  are  involved, 
some  of  them  rather  friendly  to  us,  in 
Latin  America,  include  countries  like  El 
Salvador,  Mexico — we  do  not  do  much 
for  Mexico  except,  may  I  say,  in  terms 
of  technical  assistance,  but  that  could 


be  quite  substantial — ^Uruguay,  Colom- 
bia— these  are  friendly  countries  to  us. 

Israel  would  be  excluded;  she  has  pol- 
itical prisoners,  and  has  incarcerated 
people  who  were  Incarcerated  not  be- 
cause they  used  violence,  but  because 
they  would  be  considered  a  threat  to  the 
state.  There  Is  Jordan.  Iran — a  country 
with  whom  we  have  most  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

I  think  we  are  better  off  to  leave  the 
language  we  have  in  the  bill,  which  sure- 
ly states  our  deep  concern  and  directs 
the  President  to  examine  meticulously 
into  these  matters.  There  is  nothing  more 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  than  that,  except 
that  it  broadens  the  whole  concept.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  leave 
well  enough  as  it  is. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  committee 
umanimously  approved  the  language  in 
section  20  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  as  if  this 
subject  matter  was  not  given  serious  con- 
sideration. Every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee really  went  into  it.  and  we  came 
out  with  what  we  thought  was  the  best 
we  could  get  out  in  terms  of  defining 
what  we  mean  by  political  prisoners,  and 
directing  the  President  to  deny  economic 
or  military  assistance  to  the  government 
of  any  foreign  country  which  practices 
the  internment  or  Imprisonment  of  that 
coimtry's  citzens  for  p)olitIcal  purposes. 

I  must  say  in  conclusion  that  I  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  change  the  face  of 
the  world  by  this,  but  we  do  have  a  right, 
as  I  said  about  the  Senator's  other 
amendment,  to  see  that  our  aid.  what- 
ever it  is,  and  in  whatever  amount  it  Is 
is  used  for  constructive  development 
purposes.  We  hope  that  is  what  it  will 
be  used  for,  but  I  think  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  if  we  think  that,  for  example, 
the  countries  of  Africa,  which  desperate- 
ly need  American  aid,  the  six  countries  of 
Western  Africa  do  not  do  this.  We  know 
they  do  have  political  prisoners,  but 
their  people  are  starving  to  death,  and 
have  been  through  4  years  of  drought. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  some  of  those 
people  would  be  more  victimized  if  we 
have  such  a  restriction. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  is  a  provision  in 
my  amendment  wliich  exempts  disaster 
relief  from  the  restriction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  my  argiiment 
about  West  Africa  would  not  prevail.  But 
there  sire  other  areas  of  the  African 
Continent.  Take  a  coimtry.  for  example, 
like  Tunisia.  There  Is  no  one  more 
friendly  to  the  United  States  than  Bour- 
guiba,  the  F>resident  of  Tunisia.  Tunisia 
is  listed  as  one  of  those  countries  that 
would  have  to  come  under  the  purview  of 
this  amendment. 

I  think  It  Is  wise  to  have  a  sensible 
leader  like  Bourguiba  speak  up  as  he 
does  for  reason.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
believe  the  language  in  the  bill  has  taken 
care  of  what  the  Senator  from  South  I>a- 
kota  really  has  in  mind,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  give  it  any  more  positive 
construction  than  we  have  there. 

I  have  no  further  comment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  one  comment.  There  Is  no  attempt, 
by  virtue  of  this  amendment,  to  shut  off 


money  for  people  who  are  starving  and 
who  are  poor.  There  is  an  attempt  to 
stop  dictatorships  around  the  world  from 
punishing  and  torturing  their  own  peo- 
ple simply  for  speaking  out  against  their 
government. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  would  do;  it  would  frighten 
those  governments  into  stopping  tor- 
ture and  imprisonment.  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  going  to  give  up  this  sizable 
fortune  from  the  U.S.  taxpayers  'n  order 
to  keep  torturing  their  people.  I  think  it 
would  send  them  a  message,  as  George 
Wallace  used  to  say.  Any  of  these  coun- 
tries that  imprison  their  own  people  are 
certainly  going  to  make  the  choice  of 
continuing  the  money  from  America, 
rather  than  continuing  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  record  may  be  clear,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
does  not  exempt  Public  Law  480  transac- 
tions, which  are  frequently  used  for  as- 
sistance to  countries  that  are  impover- 
ished. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  all  the  countries 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  terms  of 
this  amendment,  as  reported  by  the  1973 
report  of  the  amnesty  international. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject to  that.  Did  the  Senator  ask  unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  read  them  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object  that  this 
amendment  does  not  use  the  list  pro- 
vided by  amnesty  international.  It  re- 
quires the  President  to  certify  to  Con- 
gress each  year  that  the  countries  that 
are  going  to  receive  aid  are  not  perpe- 
trating what  I  talk  about  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  am- 
nesty intemationsd  list. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
list,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
definitive  insofar  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  concerned. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

THX    AMKUCAS 


United  States 

El  Salvador 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic     Peru 

Haiti 

Bolivia 

Uruguay 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Guatemala 

BrazU 

Paraguay 

THX 

ICmOLZ    KAST 

Israel 

Iran 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Yemen 

Ubya 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Bahrain 

Oman            ~ 

fcgypt 

ASIA 

Indonesia 

Sri  Lanka 

Taiwan 

CambndU 

Malaysia 

ThaUand 

Singapore 

South  Korea 

PhUlpplnes 

North  Korea 

Nepal 

Bangladesh 

Pakistan 

South  Vietnam 

India 

North  Vietnam 

ATKICA 

MaUl 

Chad 

Mauritania 

Congo-BrazzavUls 

Senegal 

Gabon 

Algeria 

Guinea 

OXIX- 
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MaurlUua 

Suxl»n 

Angola 

Ug»iid* 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Ivory  Coast 

Ohana 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Martagascar 

MaUwl 

ICorocco 


Mftamblque 

Namibia 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Africa 

Somalia 

Tanzania 

Tunisia 

Togo 

SSambla 

Oulnea  Bissau 
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West  Oennany 

Netherlands 

TugoalavU 

Spain 

Oerman  Democratic 

Republic 
Rumania 
Greece 
Italy 


K0SOPB 


Northern  Ireland 

Portugal 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

England 

Turkey 

Czech  oelovak  la 
Poland 


B4r.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Ci^> .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  560)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
beai  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

.J^\I^^^^'^  ^  SYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  EaviK),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pdibright),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGk).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STwmis).  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symdicton)  are  neces- 
sairily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting^  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Javits)  and 
"le  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Bakm)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
^ansas  (Mr.  Piarsow)  is  absent  becauae 
of  Ulness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

[No    449  Leg  I 
TEAS— 23 
Abourezk  Hart  Nelson 

C^^  !J!S£*"'  Stevenson 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Roth 


Baker 

Ervln 

Pulbright 

Javits 


Aiken 

Alien 

BATtlett 

B*%n 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Ben  Men 

B:b:e 

Brock 

Brooke 

B.ckiey 

B-/r<i. 

Harry  F  .  jr 
Byre.  Bobert  C 
Cannon 
Case 


NATS — 67 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenld 

Oominlck 

Esgleton 

Esstland 

Pannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

OniBn 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 


Hathaway 

Helms 

HoKtngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Ma«Duaon 

Usthlaa 

McC'.ellan 

McCltire 

Mclntyre 


Saxbe  Sterens 

Schwelker  Taft 

Scott.  Hugh  Talmadge 

Scott,  Thurmond 

William  L.  Tower 

Sparkman  Welcker 

Stafford  Yotmg 

NOT  VOTINa — 10 
McOee  Stennls 

Pearson  Symington 

PeU 
Randolph 

So  Mr.   Abotjrezk's   amendment   was 
rejected. 

.J^J-.J^"^^^^  ^^  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

,^Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
tne  absence  of  a  quorum 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The   third   assistant   legislative  clerk 
proceded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  minute,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMrNDMEirr    no.    S3S 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President 

?Sr'^5^  °^  ^^^  ^"^^'^  ^fo°i  CaUfomia 
<Mr^  TuNNEY) ,  and  at  his  request.  I  caU 
up  Amendment  No.  535  and  ask  that  it 

^^vLf^^'^'.^'^y  ^^'^  ^^  purpose  of  laying 
It  before  the  Senate  and  making  it  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  for 
resumption  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Sen- 
ate returns  to  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  assistance  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

?o°  ''•f!  1?:"°'  ^2.  insert  the  foUowlng- 

•i^n  ^    .  ;  ^^P***-  3  of  part  m  of  thePor- 

elgn  Asa^taace  Act  of   IMI   la  amended  by 

2S^.  •'"*  "'*'^  **"•  foUowlng  new 

"•Sac.  669.  LiifiTATiON  oi»  AasiSTANcr  to 

^"^•"^•-(A)  The  congress  decl^tStU 

^^^.Z  «^°°'^=  assistance  furnished  by 
the  tJnlted  SUtes,  nor  any  items  of  equlo- 

«Lt^'oV^  ^r^  ^  maintain  the  present 
^.  -^  w  J^*^**"  territories  of  Portugal. 
States  il^il.  T^*  President  of  the  United 
fl^^aS^V  "'*«'»••  practicable  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
make  a  determination  and  report  to  c^g^ 
with  respect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  in  suo- 

S'mt^^is'of^"'^  -"""-  ^^^  ^'"-n 
■••(S)   asslsunce  furnished  under  the  For- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1  Ml.  as  amended,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section- 

••■(b)  defense  articles  or  services  furnished 
after  s-,ch  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended; 

•"(c)  agricultural  commodities  or  local 
currencies  furnished  after  such  date  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
rtstance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or  any  other 
Act;  or 

•'  "(d)   items  for  whlkh  validated  export  li- 
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censes  are  granted  after  such  date  for  export 
to  Portugal  or  its  territories. 

■•  •(2)  The  President  shaU  mclude  a  report 
slmUar  to  that  specified  in  the  previous  sub- 
section in  each  year  at  the  time  of  submitting 
the  budget  request  for  foreign  assistance 
Such  report  shall  also  specify  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Implement  the  poUcy  contained  in 
this  section. 

"'(C)  All  assistance,  sales,  and  licenses 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
be  suspended  upon  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  a  report  by  the  President  containing 
his  determination  that  any  such  assistance 
or  item  so  furnished  or  exported,  after  such 
date,  has  been  used  In  support  of  Portugal's 
military  activities  In  its  African  territories 
Such  suspension  shall  continue  untu  such 
time  as  the  President  submits  a  report  to 
Congress  containing  his  determination  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Portugal.  The  author- 
ity contained  in  section  614  of  thu  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  programs  terminated  by  reason 
of  this  section."  ". 

On  page  36,  line  21,  change  "Sec.  le."  to 
Sxc.  17.**, 

On  page  28.  line  6,  change  "Sac.  17  "  to 
•■Sac.  18.'^.  ■ 

On  page  28.  Une  10,  change  "Stc.  18  **  to 
"Sac.  19.". 

On  page  28,  line  20,  change  "8»c.  19  "  to 
"Sec.  20.". 

On  page  29.  line  4,  change  "Sac.  20  "  to 
"Sac.  21.". 

On  page  29.  line  10.  change  "Sac  21  "  to 
"Sac.  22.".  ■ 

On  page  30,  line  4.  change  "Sec  22  "  to 
"Sac.  23.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time 
be  charged  on  the  Tunney  amendment 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  PAYMENT  OF  IN- 
TEREST ON  TIME  AND  SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  certain 
laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  time  and  savings  deposits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  first 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUowlng  staff  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  160  and  House 
Joint  ResoluUon  719:  Carl  A.  S.  Coan 
Tom  Brooks.  Mike  Simpson,  Jerry  Buck- 
ley, and  Kenneth  McLean 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  provide  a  congressional  In- 
struction to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  FDIC.  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  set  some  ceiling  on  the  In- 
terest rates  paid  on  the  so-called  'wild- 
card" CD's— 4-year  certificates  of  deposit 
of  less  than  1100.000  In  amount.  Since 
July,  these  CD's  have  been  exempt  from 
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interest  rate  ceilings  by  regxilation,  so 
that  savings  Institutions  and  banks  can 
use  these  vehicles  to  compete  with  other 
money  market  instruments  for  funds 
during  tight  money  periods.  The  thrift 
institutions  have  a  difficult  time,  however, 
paying  top  interest  rates  on  depioslts  like 
this,  because  their  asset  portfolio  is  heav- 
ily in  long-term  mortgages.  Hence  they 
have  still  lost  funds  to  the  open  market, 
and,  ix>sslbly.  to  commercial  banks.  To 
protect  against  this  latter  possibility,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  we  require  a  cell- 
ing to  be  placed  on  all  4 -year  CD's,  and 
thus  overcome  the  portfolio  advantage 
that  commercial  banks  have  as  against 
savings  institutions. 

Until  we  legislate  a  full  package  of 
Hunt  Commission  legislation,  hopefully 
next  year,  this  is  the  type  of  bandaid  ap- 
proach we  will  have  to  take  to  protect 
the  housing  sector  during  tight  money 
periods. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  Savings  and 
loan  associations  have  been  going 
through  a  difficult  time,  and  we  must 
have  something  of  this  order  so  as  to  re- 
Ueve  them  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
been  incurring.  I  join  in  urging  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  is 
taking  prompt  action  to  institute  an  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  on  certificates  of  de- 
posits. I  strongly  endorse  this  resolution, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160.  which  is,  in 
effect,  an  amendment  version  of  the 
Einergency  Home  Finance  Act  (S.  2454) 
which  I  introduced  with  seven  cosponsors 
on  Septmeber  20.  Undoubtedly,  this  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  an  adequate  flow  of  consumer 
savings  Into  the  home  finance  market. 

The  difference  between  the  resolution 
before  us  and  my  bill  is  that  while  my 
proposal  would  set  a  firm  6% -percent 
ceiling  on  certificate  of  deposit  interest 
rates,  the  resolution  before  us.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160.  would  leave  the 
actual  ceiling  at  the  discretion  of  Federal 
bank  regulating  agencies.  While  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  less  desirable  approach.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  this  compromise  with 
the  administration  if  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  administraHon  will  move  vigorously 
to  Institute  their  new  ceilings. 

This  resolution  would  bring  a  halt  to 
the  disastrous  "Interest  rate  war"  that 
has  been  going  on  since  the  ill-conceived 
action  by  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
to  permit  a  "wild  card"  certificate  of 
deposit.  Hopefully,  our  home  financing 
system  will  then  be  able  to  quickly  re- 
cover from  this  financial  nightmare  and 
a  serious  hardship  will  be  lifted  from 
many  Americans  who  have  found  them- 
selves locked  out  of  the  housing  market. 
The  Federal  Government  must  act  to 
restore  order  in  the  consumer  savings 
market.  Savings  and  loans  will  have  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  In  savings  cer- 
tificates maturing  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  this  year— with  a  large  portion  of  this 
massive  figure  falling  due  In  the  tradi- 
tional quarterly  reinvestment  period  be- 
ginning today.  As  these  certificates  ma- 


ture, conunerci&l  banks'  advertising  of 
consumer  savings  certificates  at  8  and 
9  percent  will  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  savings  and 
loan  business — the  principal  source  of 
mortgage  credit  in  this  Nation.  We  know 
this  because  of  the  experience  in  cities 
such  as  New  Orleans  where  banks  pro- 
moting 8  Vi  percent  consumer  CD's  gained 
$30  million  in  these  certificates  In  ap- 
proximately 2  weeks  in  late  July  while 
savings  and  loans  lost  an  Identical 
amount  in  savings. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  show  that  the 
Nation's  savings  and  loan  sissociations 
lost  $313  million  In  July,  their  first  net 
outflow  since  January  1970.  At  the  same 
time,  the  country's  328  largest  commer- 
cial banks  gained  $510  million  In  con- 
sumer sized  savings  deposits  In  the  8- 
week  period  ending  August  22. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  on  this  im- 
mediate threat  to  housing  and  home  fi- 
nance, there  are  still  more  severe  prob- 
lems on  the  horizon.  With  the  quarter 
beginning  January  1,  savings  and  loan 
associations  will  have  an  additional  $20 
million  in  certificates  maturing.  Savings 
and  loans,  with  gross  earnings  from 
mortgage  holdings  at  about  7.2  percent  of 
assets  and  operating  expenses  of  about 
1.1  percent,  obviously  cannot  mateh  the 
8  percent  and  9  percent  interest  being 
advertised  by  commercial  banks.  And,  If 
you  want  to  pay  the  savings  customer  9 
percent  for  his  certificates,  then  you 
should  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  home 
borrower  then  must  pay  10  percent  for 
his  mortgage. 

It  may  be  argued  that  without  these 
high  rate  CD's,  many  savers  will  aban- 
ernment  obligations.  That  may  well  be — 
but  two  things  should  be  pointed  out. 
First  of  all,  commercial  banks  are  the 
medn  competitors  with  savings  and  loans 
for  consumer  savings.  Second,  those  so- 
phisticated investors  wanting  to  "play" 
the  Government  securities  markets  will 
do  so  anyway — since  the  Treasury  and 
Federal  agency  rates  are  much  more  at- 
tractive and  available  for  not  only  short- 
term  but  long-term  securities  as  well.  To 
the  extent  that  consumer  savings  go  into 
Government  securities.  It  may  help  to 
reduce  those  rates.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Congress  should — and  must —  v,ool  off  the 
cut-throat  rate  competition  now  going  on 
between  financial  institutions. 

The  barrage  of  super-rate  advertising 
and  promotion  for  the  consumer  saver  by 
commercial  banks  endangers  our  home 
financing  system  and  creates  financial 
chaos — to  the  detriment  of  American 
consumers  It  must  be  stop[>ed  before 
literally  billions  of  dollars  are  withdrawn 
from  savings  and  loans  and  other  thrift 
institutions  and  from  Investment  in  long- 
term  home  mortgages. 

The  average  home  owner  cannot  afford 
to  pay  9  or  10  p>ercent  Interest  on  his 
mortgage.  Interest  rate  costs  are  passed 
on  to  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
consumer  In  one  way  or  another.  The 
elimination  of  any  celling  on  consumer 
certificates  of  deposit  has  proved  to  be 
disastrous  and  I  can  teU  you.  without 
qualification,  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing very  soon  we  may  experience  a  ma- 


jor financial  crisis  in  this  country.  Home 
financing  wlU  be  virtually  halted  and 
interest  rates  will  skyrocket  evai  higher 
than  they  are  today. 

The  facts  are  here  for  everyone  to  see. 
We  are  on  notice  of  an  impending  crisis 
and  we  must  act  promptly.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution 
before  us. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  all  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  agreeable  to  yield- 
ing back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  pass- 
age of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  <  S.J.  Res.  160)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  160 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  an  extension 

of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 

Interest 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Sac.  1.  In  carrying  out  their  respective  au- 
thorities under  the  Act  of  September  21. 
1968  (Public  Law  89-697)  and  under  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Baxik  Board  shall 
take  action  to  limit  the  rates  of  iQtereet  or 
dividends  which  may  be  paid  on  time  de- 
posits of  less  than  $100,000  by  institutions 
regulated  by  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  OP  SEC- 
RETARY OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  LOANS  AND  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
(HI  House  Joint  Resolution  719. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
719.  which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  feel  that 
action  on  this  joint  resolution  is  highly 
essential.  As  we  all  know,  this  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional consideration  since  last  May 
when  the  House  first  passed  the  simple 
extension  of  FHA  and  VA  authorities. 
The  difficulty  in  getting  a  years'  exten- 
sion for  these  programs  has  stemmed 
from  two  amendments  that  the  Senate 
approved  to  the  original  House  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  512. 

We  have  held  manj-  conferences  on 
this  proposal  and  the  House  finally 
agreed  to  take  the  two  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate,  back  to  their  body 
for  consideration.  On  September  5.  1973. 
the  House  considered  the  conference  re- 
port to  House  Joint  Resolution  512.  and 
by  a  vote  of  202  to  172.  they  agreed  to 
recommit  the  conference  report,  U  jrou 
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wiU  examine  the  record  of  the  debate  on 
this  vote,  you  will  find  that  the  resulting 
vote  was  due  to  the  strong  opposition  In 
the  House  to  the  two  controversial 
amendments  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred. 

ance   the   House   vote   occurred,   the 
conference  committee  met  again  to  try 
to  Iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
two    bodies.    Unfortunately,    no    agree- 
ment could  be  reached  by  the  conferees. 
Shortly  after  our  last  and  unsuccessful 
conference  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
512,  I  submitted  a  joint  resolution  Sen- 
ate  Joint   Flesolutlon    152,   which'  con- 
tained all  the  provisions  that  the  con- 
ferees  to   House  Joint   Resolution    512 
had  agreed  to.  It  does  not  contain  the 
two  amendments  that  the  House  refused 
to  accept.  At  the  same  time.  Represent- 
Atlves  Patman  and  Widnall  introduced 
an  Identical  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution   719    the 
proposal  we  are  presently  considering 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford any  further  delay  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Home  mortgage  interest 
rates  are  In  the  range  of  9  to  10  percent 
to  all  parts  of  this  country.  In  18  of  the 
states,  there  is  a  usury  law  which  for 
ail  practical  purposes,  prevents  any  mort- 
gage lending  In  today's  market. 

In  9  of  those  18  States,  however,  FHA 
msured  loans  are  exempted.  In  those 
States,  PHA  or  VA  Is  the  only  way  a 
home  can  be  financed.  In  the  other  32 
States,  homebuyers.  lenders,  and  home- 
builders  are  increasingly  turning  to  PHA 
as  the  only  means  of  financing  housing 
There  is  no  question  that  other  measures 
must  be  taken  to  make  available  more 
mortgage  money  at  reasonable  interest 
rates.  The  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
.\ffalrs  Committee  will  shortly  be  con- 
sidering proposals  which  would  attempt 
to  provide  some  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. But  whatever  we  decide  in  this  area 
will  have  very  little  Impact  if  we  do  not 
extend  the  FHA  authorities  for  another 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  act  upon  this 
measure  and  pass  it  In  the  same  form  as 
It  came  to  us  from  the  House 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand  that  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  entered  Into  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  I  have  20 
nunutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
pect to  yield  5  minutes  of  that  time  later 
to  the  Senator  frgai  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

TH«    ABAirvOtrUtNT    OF    OVU    HMTO«IC    HOUSWO 
PKOCXAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  This 

il.*  IT?'  ^"^  ^y  *"  *«  Senate  and  in 
the  history  of  housing  policy  in  the 
united  States. 

For  the  last  24  years  this  country  has 
had  a  national  housing  poUcy  whose 
purpose  was  to  help  all  income  groups 
We  have  had  pubUe  housing  for  the  poor 
the  home  ownership  Interest  rate  subsidy 
programs  for  moderate  Income  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  regular  FHA  program  for 
tnow  whose  mcomea  were  sufficient  to 
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buy  their  own  home  provided  it  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  an  Insurance  program. 

MOST  TAMIUXS  PRXCTD  OUT  OF  HOUSING  ICABKR 

Today,  because  of  the  high  interest 
rates — the  astronomic  interest  rates^ 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
families  are  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market.  They  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new 
home.  With  mortgage  interest  rates  at 
the  9  percent  level  the  cost  of  money,  as 
weU  as  the  cost  of  construction,  places  a 
new  home  beyond  the  reach  of  more  than 
60  percent  of  American  families. 

MOEATORTUM 

During  such  a  period  one  would  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  move 
decisively  to  help  those  of  low  and  mod- 
erate incomes  who  cannot  now  afford  to 
buy  housmg.  But  instead  of  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  placed  a  moratorium  on 
virtually  every  program  to  help  low  and 
moderate  and  even  middle  income  fami- 
ng. Here  is  the  long  sad  list  of  programs 
which  have  either  been  suspended  or 
terminated  or  for  which  no  new  starts 
have  been  allowed. 

List  or  Peochams 
Housing  programt 

Rent  supplements,  suspended  on  January 
5,  1973.  •' 

Homeownershlp  assistance  (Sec.  235)    sus- 
pended on  January  5,  1973. 

Rental  housing  assistance  (Sec.  236)    sus- 
pended on  Janimry  6.  1973. 
10^""°  housing,  suspended  on  January  5. 

Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance,  suspended  on 
January  5,  1973. 

iQ?^"***  housing,  terminated  on  January  5, 

1 V  to. 

Community  development  programs 
Water  and  sewer  faculties,  terminated  on 
January  5.  1973. 

Public  facilities  loans,  terminated  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  1973. 

1973*^°  ^P*<=e  land,  terminated  on  January  5. 

Jun?30.  llir"'  P'"^""^-  termination  on 

JuneS.ISs"^    '•"""'•■    "^^'^^'^-^    on 
0A^^'^.^  *^"'"  programs,  termination  on  June 

RehabUltatlon    loans    (Sec.    312)      termi- 
nation on  June  30,  1973. 

Community  planning  and  management 

programs 
Community     development     training     and 
1973"  '*"°*'^'P*'  termination  on  June  30, 

Supplementary    grants    for    new   commu- 
nities, termination  on  June  30.  1973 
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average  American  family  with  an  average 
income  of  $11,000  a  year  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  a  home  at  present  Interest 
rat^  costing  more  than  $25,000.  And 
with  the  monthly  payments  where  they 
are  because  of  the  high  interest  rates  I 
doubt  If  the  average  family  can  actually 
afford  a  home  costing  much  more  than 
$20,000.  And  there  are  no  decent  homes 
at  that  price. 

LOW-  AWD  MODnUTI-INCOME  TAMILIKS 
ABANSOKED 

In  addition,  however,  the  administra- 
tion s  housing  program  does  almost  noth- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies through  all  the  programs  Congress 
has  placed  on  the  books  since  1949. 

*.  ^^L  ^°^^  ownership   program— sec- 
tion 235 — is  terminated. 

ApparenUy  there  will  be  no  new  starts 
for  conventional  public  housing 

And  Instead  of  600.000  units  a  year  as 
called  for  by  the  1968  Housing  Act  to 
meet  the  legally  established  housing 
goals,  the  administration  is  calling  for 
at  best,  150,000  units  of  new  construc- 
tion under  programs  and  conditions  not 
yet  made  clear. 

HOUSmo  ALLOWANCES  NOT  OITICIAIXT 

PKOPoas) 

And  the  bold  new  approach  they  are 
holding  forth— so-called  housing  aUow- 
aJices  or  cash  assistance— is  not  even 
offered  on  any  basis  until  after  1975 

In  the  housing  message  the  President 
stated: 

But  right  now  ...  our  principal  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  determlnlnij 
whether  a  policy  of  direct  cash  assistance— 
with  first  priority  for  the  elderly  poor— can 
be  put  Into  practical  operation 
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This  was  brutal,  tragic  action  by  the 
administration. 

But  It  was  accompanied  by  a  proposal 
to  make  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
all  housing  programs  and  to  report  to 
Congress  by  September  7.  The  hope  was 
held  out  that  by  this  time  we  would  have 
a  program  which  could  go  Into  effect  at 
leastby  July  1,  1974. 

NO  NKW  HOUSINO  PEOCKAICS  PKOPOSSD 

We  have  Just  had  that  message  But 
there  Is  no  comprehensive  new  program. 

First,  there  are  a  series  of  palliatives, 
aimed  at  the  short  rua,  to  aid  the  con- 
ventional housing  market.  This  helps 
upper  income  groups  who  are  buying 
homes  at  $40,000,  $60,000,  or  higher.  They 
do  not  help  in  any  way  whatsoever  the 


That  Is  no  program.  Instead  of  a  pro- 
gram they  are  going  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  should  be  a  program. 

And  they  teU  us  that  If  they  do  go 
ahead  with  cash  allowances  beginning  in 
1976.  the  program  will  ultimately  cost  $8 
to  $11  billion  a  year.  Now,  who  Is  going  to 

MORATOarUM  CONTINT7ES  IN  Kf  tKUT 

The  reality  of  the  housing  message  Is 
simply  this.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
short-run  palliatives  aimed  at  the  pres- 
ent high-interest  rate  situation  for  high- 
income  housing,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  crumbs  thrown  to  the  poor 
through  a  very  unclear  and  Imprecise 
leased  housing  program,  the  housing 
moratorium  continues  in  effect. 

The  new  program  Is  like  Lincoln's  de- 
scription of  homeopathic  soup:  made 
from  the  shadow  of  a  pigeon  which  had 
been  starved  to  death,  cast  at  midnight 
on  a  black  moonless  night. 

Instead  of  being  called  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  It 
should  be  called  the  Department  of  No- 
Housing  and  Urban  Undevelopment. 

The  historic  policy  put  Into  effect  by 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Housing  Act 
Is  abandoned.  Now  we  will  house  the 
very  well-to-do.  but  there  is  essentially 
nothing  for  the  poor,  for  moderate-in- 
come families,  and  for  middle  Income 
and  average  Americans. 
^JF^t  extension  of  the  FHA  program  In 
this  bill,  without  the  antlmoratorium 
amendment  which  was  attached  to  the 
original  bill,  provides  housing  for  the 
well-to-do  but  abandons  the  remaining 


60  to  70  to  80  percent  of  the  American 
families. 

Bin.      BHOULO      CONTAW      AN      AWnMORATOMDM 
PROVISO 

It  was  my  view  that  Congress  should 
hold  this  bill  hostage  to  the  carrying  out 
in  good  faith  by  this  administration  of 
our  historic  housing  policy. 

This  is  all  the  administration  really 
wants. 

I  am  for  an  FHA  program  for  those 
with  $20,000  a  year  or  more  In  income. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  that. 

But  like  the  animals  going  into  Noah's 
Ark,  a  program  to  provide  for  low  in- 
come and  moderate  Income  and  middle 
Income  families  should   accompany   it. 

If  the  administration  wants  housing 
for  well-to-do.  and  that  is  what  they 
want  and  what  the  major  portion  of  the 
housing  message  Is  designed  to  do,  let 
them  also  provide  for  housing  on  a  mod- 
est scale — 600,000  units  a  year  as  the 
housing  goals  provide— for  low  and  mod- 
erate and  middle  income  Americans. 

SHOULD  USE  THIS  Bnj.  AS  WKAPON 

This  bill.  In  my  view,  is  the  only  weap- 
on we  have  to  achieve  that  result  And  I 
am  willing  to  use  it  to  achieve  that  re- 
sult. But  apparentiy  few  want  to  put  the 
tough  price  on  that  policy  and  t.h#»r-p  \^ 
a  limit  In  what  one  Senator  in  a  Con- 
gress of  535  people  can  do. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  without  an 
effective  anti-moratorium  provision  es- 
sentially abandons  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  families  so  far  as 
housing  is  concerned.  They  cannot  af- 
ford it  and  they  will  not  get  it 

And  in  1976, 1  predict  that  the  housing 
aUowance  program  wUl  not  go  into  effect 
for  two  fundamental  reasons. 

First,  housing  allowances  cannot  be 
used  as  the  major  housing  program  They 
can  be  effective  only  in  limited  circum- 
stances. Elsewhere  their  effect  is  merely 
to  bid  up  existing  housing  prices. 

In  fact,  that  is  what  the  housing  mes- 
sage was  all  about.  There  will  be  no  new 
construction  to  speak  of  for  at  least  an- 
other 2^  years  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  That  will  tighten  the 
housing  market,  and  raise  the  price  of 
rents  and  housing  in  general.  Of  course 
that  is  Immensely  important.  That  bene- 
fits landlords  but  not  renters 

lo^w"*^'  '^"*  ''"-  ^  ^°  program  after 
1975  because  a  comprehensive  housing 
allowance  program  will  cost  too  much 
No  Congress  will  support  it  and  I  am' 
willing  to  predict  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration WiU  not  even  officially  propose 
an  $8  to  $11  billion  a  year  program. 

HISTOaiC    HOCBINO    POLICY    ABANDONED 

So,  for  all  practical  purposes  this  coun- 
try is  without  a  housing  program  for  the 
first  time  since  tiie  beginning  of  public 
housing  in  the  1930's  and  especially  since 
the  landmark  1949  act. 

The  passas,*  of  this  blU  without  an  ef- 
fective antimoratlum  provision,  aban- 
dons th»  promise  made  In  1949  of  "A 
decent  home  jj  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family." 

This  is  a  brutal,  tragic,  evil  policy  It 
condemns  millions  of  American  families 
and  American  children  to  living  in  sub- 
standard, dilapidated,  and  overcrowded 
housing  for  years  to  come. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  minots  is  recognized 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  imperfect  in  another  re- 
spect. 

People  buy  FHA-insured  homes  with 
the  reasonable  understanding  that  they 
have  been  inspected  by  FHA  and  meet 
HUD  standards. 

Too  often  they  discover  later  that  their 
trust  was  misplaced.  Their  homes  contain 
structural  defects:  The  plumbing  does 
not  work  or  the  roof  leaks — or  the  elec- 
trical wiring  does  not  comply  with  local 
requirements. 

In  such  cases  the  owners  are  put  to 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  defects.  Fre- 
quently they  cannot  afford  this  expense. 
The  mortgage  then  goes  into  default 
and  the  FHA  must  make  good  on  Its 
guarantee.  The  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  redeeming  such  defaulted  mort- 
gages is  enormous 

The  FHA  extension  legislation  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  Senate  included  an 
amendment  I  authored  which  granted 
FHA  reimbursement  to  homeowners  for 
the  cost  of  repairing  such  defects  unde- 
tected by  the  FHA. 

Such  protection  is  currentiy  available 
to  the  innocent  purchaser  of  housing  un- 
der section  235.  This  amendment  pro- 
vided the  same  protection  to  the  inno- 
cent purchasers  of  housing  under  sec- 
tions 203  and  221  of  the  Housing  Act 
Justice  requires  such  reimbursement  for 
homeowners  injured  by  the  neglect  of 
FHA  inspectors.  Consistency  requires 
such  an  amendment.  And  the  repair  of 
structural  defects  would  cost  the  FHA 
less  than  the  redemption  of  defaulted 
mortgages.  This  amendment  would  have 
saved  FHA  money. 

Today  we  are.  however,  faced  with  the 

^K  'is?  ^^  ^^®**  ^^'  -^""^  *"d  August. 
The  FHA  housing  programs  are  again 
about  to  expire. 

Congressmen  Ashlsy.  Rostknkowski 
BARRETT  and  others  have  made  strenuous 

S'^-Jf^  }^^  "°^^  °^  Representatives, 
and  sUU  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  administiTition  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  reimbursement.  Twice  we 
went  to  conference  with  the  House  and 
twice  the  House  and  the  administration 
refused  to  compromise.  Efforts  to  revise 
the  amendment  to  meet  objections  faUed 
The  administration  and  the  House  are 
prepared  at  this  time  to  see  all  FHA  pro- 
grams suspended  rather  tiian  accept  re- 
imbursement for  the  innocent  and  in- 
Ji^  owners  of  FHA-insured  housing 

This  resolution  does  not,  therefore 
contain  a  reimbursement  provision,  and 
It  would,  at  best,  be  an  act  of  futility  for 
me  to  object  or  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment again.  But  before  acquiescing  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  could  assure  the 
Senate  that  a  generous  reimbursement 
provision  for  past  and  future  homeown- 
ers would  receive  serious  consideration 
and  his  continued  support  in  the  forth- 
coming markup  session  of  the  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
on  housing  legislation. 


Could  the  chairman  give  me  assurance 
that,  before  supporting  this  measure, 
such  provisions  would  continue  to  receive 
his  support  in  the  forthcoming  markup 
sessions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
give  that  assurance.  Of  course,  my  friend 
knows  that  all  along  I  have  assured  him 
of  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  sup- 
ported him  in  committee  and  here  in  the 
Senate  on  his  amendment,  and  I  have 
suggested  that,  since  the  hoiising  hear- 
ings are  starting  tomorrow,  our  best 
chance  of  getting  this  matter  reallj-  taken 
care  of  was  to  write  it  into  the  compre- 
hensive housing  bill  which  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Senate 
before  the  end  of  October 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield 
Mr.    TOWER.    We    are   starting    tiie 
markup  next  Monday.  Are  we  not' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  starting 
hearings  tomorrow  and  the  markup  on 
the  eighth. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  chairman  has 
energetically  and  consistenUy  supported 
such  reimbiu-sement  provisions. 

With  that  assurance,  I  am  confident 
another  housing  bill  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  which  will  include  such  a 
provision,  and  with  that  understanding 
I  urge  the  Senate's  support  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  tiie  Senator 
from  niinois.  The  Senator  knows  that  I 
have  expressed  myself  many  times  on 
this  matter.  I  feel  that  the  FHA.  when 
It  sells  a  house  to  somebody,  ought  to  be 
required  to  stand  behind  that  house;  and 
that  Is,  in  effect,  what  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  provides  for 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  Oiank  Uie  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By  the  wav.  I  saw  a 
newspaper  article  about  a  week  or  10 

^^It  ^P  T^^  ^'^^  t^t  a  Federal 
distilct  Judge  had  held  to  Umt  effect.  As 
I  recall,  I  gave  tiiat  article  to  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

I  hope  it  may  be  written  into  the  law 
as  this  district  judge  did.  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  It.  I  have  not  seen  the  opln- 
L°^,.,'^"'i"i'  I  did  see  tiie  newspaper 

?nr  tho^  f  ^"^  required  to  stand  up 
lor  the  housing  that  It  sells 

Mr.  STCVENSON.  I  tiiank  tiie  Senator 

Mr     SPARKMAN.    And    HUD    woSd 

have  to  stand  up  to  see  timt  the  inspec- 

^  ^^^"^^^^^  «^  properly  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President    wIU 

the  Senator  yield?  «iucui,,  wiu 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield 

oc^*  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  expect  to 
a^  for  a  roUcall  on  Oils  measure^ut  i 
want  to  make  sure  I  am  recorded  as  be- 
in«  against  iht  joint  resolution,  becaus^ 
I  think  It  unconscionable  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  to  enact  a  measure 
which  provides  for  30  or  40  pert*nt  of 
tiie  upper  Income  level  people  and 
neglects  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
homes  without  assistance  from  the 
Oowmment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  knows 
I  supported  him  on  his  moratorlima  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  By  the  way,  the  chair- 
man stood  firm  in  the  conference  on  both 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  that,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  some  things  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  that  we  are  going  to  write.  The 
Senator  mentioned  its  being  a  shame.  I 
think  it  is  a  shame  to  be  cut  down  the 
way  it  has  been  cut  down  and  the  way 
the  recommendations  we  are  going  to 
have  under  consideration  tomorrow 
stand  in  the  new  proposal.  But  one  does 
not  get  anything  by  standing  back  and 
saying  that  because  he  cannot  agree  on 
one  thing,  he  is  not  going  to  get  any- 
thing. I  think  we  have  got  to  stand  up 
and  begin  with  the  program  that  has 
been  authorized,  and  starting  tomorrow, 
we  ought  to  stand  fast  for  a  good  hous- 
ing act,  regardless  of  what  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  President  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
We  have  the  job  of  saying  what  the 
housing  program  ought  to  be.  I  am  In 
favor  of  standing  for  a  good  program 
and  writing  one,  passing  it  through  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  through  the  House, 
and  delivering  It  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  disapproval — approval,  I 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sun 
gravely  concerned  for  the  future  of  the 
home  building  and  saving  and  loan  In- 
dustry in  the  ciurent  money  climate.  The 
outflow  of  funds  from  saving  and  loan 
associations  by  savers  seeking  higher  in- 
terest rates  elsewhere  has  been  the  chief 
contributor  to  the  sudden  drying  up  of 
money  in  the  mortgage  market. 

The  recent  action  of  July  5,  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  introducing  the 
"wild  card"  certificate  of  deposit  has  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  the  housing  market  in 
this  country.  The  Nation's  federally  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations  in- 
curred during  August  the  third  largest 
savings  outflow  in  their  history  according 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  August  savings  outflow  was  $1.21 
billion  followed  by  a  $291  million  drop  in 
July  when  the  outflow  was  the  first  since 
January  1970.  This  outflow  was  exceeded 
only  by  a  $1.5  billion  drain  in  July  1968, 
a  previous  period  of  a  crunch  in  the 
mortgage  market. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  has  Indicated  a  net  outflow  of 
savings  from  California  savings  and  loan 
associations  for  the  month  of  July  of 
$192  million  and  based  on  a  sample  of 
associations  in  California  a  net  outflow 
of  savings  of  some  $260  million  for  the 
first  20  days  of  August. 

Three  times  in  the  past  7  years,  1966, 
1970,  1973,  there  have  been  periods  of 
tight  money,  high  interest  rates  and  dis- 
locations in  the  credit  markets.  The  pri- 


mary burden  in  times  of  tight  money 
falls  upon  the  American  home  buyer  and 
home  builder.  These  tight  money  periods 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  inadequacies  of 
our  financial  system  or  the  flnancial 
structure  of  this  country.  Rather,  it  Is 
the  administration's  attempt  to  manage 
the  Nation's  flscal  and  monetary  affairs 
so  as  to  minimize  inflation.  This  use  of 
monetary  policy  as  the  sole  mechanism 
to  control  inflation  is  causing  the  drain 
of  bUlions  of  dollars  from  thrift  institu- 
tions and  is  resultingjti«:'severe  liquidity 
crisis.  Saving  andToan  associations  are 
unable  to  continue  normal  lending  ac- 
tivities and  this  is  bringing  home  build- 
ing and  home  buying  to  a  virtual  halt. 
Historically  in  1966  and  1970,  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  saving  deposits  were  not 
the  cause  of  dislocations  in  flnancial 
money  markets.  The  administratlcm 
should  deal  with  the  "cause"  of  inflaticui 
rather  than  the  "effect"  of  inflation. 

Congress  intended  there  be  interest 
rate  ceilings  to  avoid  rate  wars  between 
financial  institutions  with  the  differoi- 
tial  in  favor  of  thrift  institutions  over  the 
rate  paid  by  banks  because  of  the  spe- 
cial role  they  perform  as  long-term 
housing  lenders.  This  arbitrary  action  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  introducing 
the  ceiling  free,  4  years  certificate  of  de- 
posit has  tipped  the  balance  against  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  in  favor  of 
commercial  banking  institutions.  Clear- 
ly, the  greater  profltability  of  banking 
institutions  enables  them  to  respond 
more  successfully  to  heavier  costs  in- 
herent in  the  bidding  for  funds  contest 
implicit  in  the  no  limit  certificate.  The 
July  5  experience  has  proved  that  ex- 
periments with  rate  decontrol  should  not 
be  attempted  during  periods  of  inflation 
and  rising  interest  rates  nor  shoiJd  it  be 
done  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

The  Nation  has  been  particularly  well 
served  by  the  savings  and  loan  business 
since  the  mid-1930's,  when  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. Congress  must  keep  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can home  buyer  and  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  functioning.  For  •  these 
reasons  Senators  Sparkman.  Tower,  Mc- 
Intyri;  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  that 
requires  Federal  banking  regulatory 
agencies  to  set  maximum  interest  rates 
levels  on  all  certificates  of  deposits  under 
$100,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  719) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei^ 
called  the  roll. 

Bilr.  GRIFTTIi.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  ( S.  2335 )  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Tunnkt  be  temjwra- 
rlly  laid  aside;  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment:  that  he 
speak  on  his  amendment,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  speech  the  Senate  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Tuimey 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
going  to  bring  up  his  amendment,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  in  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  there  be  per- 
mission for  me  to  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord, following  the  offering  of  the  amend- 
ment, a  letter  written  to  Congressman 
Zablocki  by  William  H.  Draper,  Jr^ 
dated  June  14,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  shall  be 
brief. 

I  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  9.  line  U,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion m&rks. 

On  page  9,  between  Unes  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"S«C.     116.     PROHIBmNO    USK    OF    FCTHDS    FOB 

ABORTioifs — None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  part  shall  be  used  In 
any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  pay  for 
abortions,  abortlfaclent  drugs,  or  devices,  the 
promotion  of  the  practice  of  abortion,  or  the 
support  of  research  designed  to  develop 
methods  of  abortion.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  funds  obll^ted 
prior  to  the  date  of  Its  enactment." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distln- 
giilshed  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett)  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  is  very  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  It  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  use  of  AID  funds — that  Is 
to  say,  funds  collected  from  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States — in  the  practice  and 
promotion  of  abortion. 

At  the  present  time,  AID  supports  ab- 
ortion In  at  least  three  major  ways.  First, 
AID  supports,  in  many  individual  coun- 
tries, population  programs  In  which  ab- 
ortion is  one  of  the  approved  methods  of 


population  control.  Second,  AID  Is  a 
major  supporter  of  international  organi- 
zations and  funding  mechanisms  which 
provide  training  programs,  hospital  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  performing  ab- 
ortions, and  propaganda  programs  to 
make  abortions  culturally  acceptable  in 
foreign  countries.  Third,  AID  funds  re- 
search both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  aimed  at  developing  cheap  meth- 
ods of  abortion,  principally  through  so- 
called  abortlfaclent  drugs,  that  is,  chemi- 
cals which  Induce  abortion.  The  research 
in  this  third  category  is  envisioned  by 
AID  as  developing  a  piU  or  simple  self- 
administered  drug  which  will  become  the 
primary  method  of  population  control 
throughout  the  world.  Unlike  the  pill 
which  is  merely  contraceptive,  this  will 
be  the  pill  that  kills. 

My  amendment  would  therefore  stop 
the  use  of  U.S.  Government  funds  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  ways  of  killing  unborn 
children.  It  would  not  affect  other  AID 
population  programs.  It  would  not  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  AID 
population  programs,  or  any  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
There  are  many  of  us  In  this  Chamber, 
myself  Included,  who  favor  reducing  for- 
eign aid.  But  that  is  another  Issue,  one 
to  be  discussed  In  a  broader  context.  In 
this  amendment  I  am  simply  trying  to 
restrict  the  use  of  whatever  amount  of 
funds  is  authorized  and  appropriated 
from  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
abortionists. 

This  amendment  will  not  Interfere 
with  our  relationship  with  other  coun- 
tries receiving  assistance  or  with  the  in- 
ternational population  organizations.  It 
requires  only  that  U.S.  Government 
funds  made  available  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses not  be  commingled  with  funds  from 
other  sources  that  might  be  used  for 
abortion.  I  am.  under  no  Illusion  that  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  that  have  been 
promoting  abortion  for  years  will  sud- 
denly stop  when  they  are  not  allowed  to 
use  U.S.  Government  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

Foreign  countries  already  understand 
that  assistance  is  received  only  if  they 
adhere  to  reasonable  conditions.  Title  X 
of  the  act,  the  very  title  of  the  act  which 
relates  to  population  growth,  specifically 
authorizes  the  President  to  set  up  "such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine." Section  291(c)  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  "establish  reasonable  procedures 
to  Insure,  whenever  family  planning  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  is  In- 
volved, that  no  Individual  will  be  coerced 
to  practice  methods  of  family  planning 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  phil- 
osophical, or  religious  beliefs." 

Moreover,  the  very  bill  before  us.  as 
approved  by  the  committee,  contains  a 
section  115  prohibiting  funds  from  being 
used  to  conduct  police  training. 

Finally,  It  Is  In  the  very  nature  of  AID 
assistance  that  conditions  for  flscal  re- 
sponsibility, social  reform,  and  financial 
participation  of  the  host  country  be  at- 
tached. Every  loan  and  grant  has  them. 
We  could,  in  fact,  go  far  beyond  the 
present  amendment  and  require  all  abor- 
tion activities,  from  whatever  fimds.  to 
be  stopped  before  our  assistance  could  be 
received.  But  the  present  amendment 
does  not  do  that.  It  only  requires  that  the 


United  States  does  not  participate  in  the 
spread  of  abortive  practices.  If  It  is  per- 
missible, as  I  think  everyone  agrees,  to 
put  the  condition  of  voluntarism  upon 
any  participation,  it  is  certainly  permis- 
sible to  require  each  recipient  to  agree 
not  to  use  our  money  for  killing  the 
unborn. 

No  new  public  policy  is  being  intro- 
duced through  this  amendment.  I  doubt 
that  any  Senator  who  first  voted  for  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  1961  ever 
dreamed  that  AIDs  population  programs 
in  foreign  covmtries  would  allow  abortion, 
much  less  become  potentially  structured 
around  abortion  in  1973. 1  beUeve  that  Is 
the  reason  that  the  1961  &ct  failed  to 
contain  a  specific  prohibition  or  even  to 
mention  abortion. 

Our  domestic  policy  Is  quite  clear.  The 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970  contains  the 
following  two  clauses : 

Sec.  1004(a).  In  order  to  promote  research 
In  the  biomedical,  contraceptive  develop- 
ment, behavioral,  and  program  Implementa- 
tion fields  related  to  family  planning  and 
population,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  entitles  and  Individuals  for 
projects  for  research  and  research  training 
in  such  fields. 

Sec.  1008.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  m  programs 
where  abortion  Is  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

Unfortunately,  the  proponents  of  abor- 
tion have  foimd  other  ways  of  getting 
Federal  funding,  particularly  for  research 
in  the  field.  One  of  these  ways  is  through 
AID  funds,  apparently  on  the  grounds 
that  abortion  Is  contrary  to  public  policy 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  that  it  Is  all 
right  to  promote  abortion  among  foreign 
nations  with  U.S.  money.  Dr.  Carl  DJer- 
assl,  an  ardent  proponent  of  abortion, 
writing  In  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists— January  1972 — put  It  this  way: 

1  believe  that  research  on  chemical  abor- 
tlfaclents  should  be  at,  or  near,  the  top  of  the 
priority  scale  for  future  fertility  control 
agents.  Fortunately,  at  least  two  important 
federal  funding  agencies  (Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Center  for 
Population  Research  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health)  seem  to  have  found  ways 
of  circumventing  Sec.  1008  of  the  1970  Pam- 
Uy  Planning  Act  and  have  continued  to  m- 
Ject  significant,  though  Insufficient,  financial 
support  mto  this  highly  Important  area  of 
research. 

The  result,  as  Dr.  DJerassl  avidly 
points  out.  Is  that  abortion  research  Is 
being  carried  out  with  AID  funds  under 
the  guise  that  It  Is  done  for  the  alleged 
benefit  of  foreign  nations.  Of  course,  once 
the  technology  is  available,  It  is  available 
for  domestic  use  as  well.  I  find  It  repre- 
hensible that  public  funds  would  be  used 
for  such  purposes,  no  matter  what  the 
intended  use. 

After  reviewing  current  AID  materials, 
I  find  it  clear  that  abortion  Is  an  ap- 
proved method  of  family  planning  in  AID 
programs  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
AID  regards  abortion  as  potentially  the 
largest  sphere  of  Its  activity  In  the  near 
future.  Although  AID  currently  supplies 
funds,  training,  technology,  and  equip- 
ment to  programs  which  Include  surgi- 
cal and  suction  abortions,  AID  makes  it 


plain  that  its  future  lies  in  promoting 
chemical  abortions  on  a  massive  scale, 
using  U.S.  Government  funds.  To  thla 
end.  AID  has  been  funding  research  into 
chemical  methods — research,  I  might 
add,  that  is  associated  with  clinical  tests 
upon  U.S.  citizens.  According  to  the  latest 
available  statistics,  some  $30  million  was 
spent  between  fiscal  year  1965  and  flscal 
year  1972  for  such  research  alone.  This 
is  entirely  the  policy  of  bureaucrats,  not 
the  policy  of  Congress. 

One  has  to  look  carefully  in  AID  litera- 
ture to  discover  these  facts,  because  the 
official  publications  prefer  to  use  euphe- 
misms to  hide  the  truth. 

The  true  medical  definition  of  abortion 
is  not  dlfiQcult  for  the  layman  to  imder- 
stand.  In  1963,  HEW's  Public  Health 
Service  Publication  No.  1066  used  the  fol- 
lowing technical  definition: 

All  the  measures  which  Impair  the  viability 
of  the  zygote  at  any  time  between  the  In- 
stant of  fertilization  and  the  completion  of 
labor  constitute,  in  the  strict  sense,  proce- 
dures for  Inducing  abortion. 

The  layman  needs  only  to  learn  that 
the  zygote  is  the  fertilized  egg  cell — the 
cell  with  the  complete  pattern  of  deter- 
minants that  make  up  an  individual 
human  being — to  understand  that  abor- 
tion is  the  process  of  bringing  death  to 
that  individual.  Abortion  ends  the  life  of 
a  human  being  who  has  done  no  wrong 
and  has  made  no  choice. 

AID  prefers  to  avoid  such  terms  In 
its  pubUc  hterature.  The  current  issue  of 
"Population  Program  Assistance,"  the 
ofHcial  summary  of  AID'S  population 
programs,  speaks  deceptively  of  "post- 
conceptive  fertility  control"  and  "relief 
of  imwanted  pregnancy"  as  the  most  ef- 
fective area  of  future  activity.  AID  says: 

Such  pregnancy-centered  programs  can  be 
much  more  efficient  than  ordinary  family 
planning  programs  because  women  who  be- 
lieve they  may  have  an  unwanted  pregnancy 
wlU  actively  seek  out  any  facility  offering  re- 
lief, and  hence  educational  and  promotional 
costs  of  the  family  plannmg  program  can  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  time  from  Incep- 
tion of  the  program  to  reduction  of  fertUlty 
can  be   minimized. 

What  this  bureaucratic  gobbledegook 
means  Is  that  by  killing  the  child  in 
the  womb,  you  are  already  one  up  on  re- 
ducing the  population. 

This  Is  both  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  a  crime  against  language.  Fertility 
relates  to  the  ability  to  conceive,  not  to 
the  capacity  of  giving  birth.  "Ilils  so- 
called  "post-conceptive  fertility  control" 
is  nothing  less  than  the  induction  of 
abortion  and  the  death  of  a  child  already 
conceived. 

The  head  of  AID's  Office  of  Population. 
I>r.  R.  T.  Ravenholt,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing in  the  July  1973  issue  of  HEW's 
Family  Planning  Digest  that  "AID  wiU 
also  support  provision  of  such  clinical 
methods  as  pregnancy  termination."  Dr. 
Ravenholt  made  a  similar  statement 
at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Plan- 
ned Parenthood  Association  in  Augoist 
1972,  as  quoted  in  the  IPPF  Medical  Bul- 
leUn: 

Dr.  Ravenholt  siimmed  up  his  findings  by 
saying  that  there  was  a  considerable  basis 
for  optimism,  but  that  It  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  to  reach  young  women 
to  curb  early  reproduction.  Access  to  oral 
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ooQtracepUves  should  be  as  fre«  as  possible. 
No  coercion  should  be  made  available  In  fam- 
ily planning  programmes.  Including  abortion. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  policy  of  AID  &nd 
the  policy  of  AID's  Director  of  the  OflBce 
of  Population,  Dr.  Ravenholt,  is  to  ex- 
tend U.S.  support  to  programs  that  make 
abortion  available. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment touches  only  abortion:  it  does  not 
affect  AID  programs  of  family  planning 
which  prevent  conception.  For  example. 
AID  Is  the  world's  largest  purchaser  and 
distributor  of  present  oral  contracep- 
tives. This  program  would  not  be  affected 
by  my  amendment.  Nor  would  AID  pro- 
grams in  demographic  research,  or  man- 
power training  in  contraceptive  pro- 
grams. 

The  main  thrust  of  miy  amendment  is 
toward  the  future — toward  the  research 
being  done  now  to  realize  the  abortion 
potential  of  the  future.  It  would  stop  U.S. 
Government  funds  from  being  used  to  do 
abortions  now,  but  it  is  more  important 
that  AID'S  abortion  policy  be  reversed. 
Unless  Congress  does  so  now,  we  will  soon 
see  the  day  when  abortif  acient  drugs  and 
techniques  dominate  AID's  program,  and 
the  United  States  becomes  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  death. 

This  is  clear  from  the  1971  edition  of 
Population  Program  Assistance.  The 
main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  drugs  known  as  pros- 
taglandins, which  it  is  hoped  will  become 
as  cheap  and  as  available  as  aspirin.  The 
prostaglandins  are  drugs  which  induce 
muscle  contractions  and  expel  the  devel- 
oping child.  They  are  not  contraceptives 
or  true  fertility  control.  AID  reports  as 
follows : 

with  \inusual  speed,  and  at  least  partly 
due  to  AID  support,  the  prostaglandins  have 
emerged  as  a  new  method  of  fertility  control 
with  high  future  potential .  . .  AID  has  moved 
rapidly  to  explore  the  potential  of  prosta- 
glandins. It  now  has  contracts  totalling  $4.4 
million  with  outstanding  Investigators  and 
Institutions. 

Problems  of  synthesis  and  production  ap- 
pear to  have  been  largely  solved:  intensive 
studies  of  administration  and  safety  are  in 
progress;  and  collaborative  clinical  trials  of 
prostaglandins  already  In  progress  In  North 
Carolina.  Michigan.  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Missouri,  and  Hawaii  In  the  United 
States. 

Rarely.  If  ever  has  the  testing  and  Intro- 
duction of  such  a  new  technology  proceeded 
so  rapidly  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Besearch  Interest  is  focusing  Increasingly 
on  the  use  of  prostaglandins  that  can  be  self- 
admlnlstered.  It  is  already  known  that  pros- 
taglandins by  the  Intra-amnlotlc  and  extra- 
anuilotlc  Injection  offer  substantial  Improve- 
ment over  previous  methods  for  termination 
of  mid-term  pregnancies. 

Dr.  Ravenholt  is  also  ecstatic  over  the 
possibilities  of  chemical  abortions.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  July.  1971,  he  said 
that  prostaglandins  show  promise  of — 

...  a  breakthrough  In  contraceptive  tech- 
nology, particularly  suited  to  less  developed 
countries  .  .  .  the  potential  of  prostaglandins 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  demographic 
crisis  Is  io  great  that  the  most  rapid  explora- 
tion of  their  worth  Is  warranted. 

It  wafl  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that 
I  discovered  that  fny  own  State  of  North 


Carolina  is  a  leader  In  developing  the 
new  death  technology  with  AID  funds.  I 
have  two  articles  which  give  authorita- 
tive accounts  of  the  North  Carolina  re- 
search, one  from  the  January  1972  issue 
of  HEW's  HSMHA  Health  Reports,  and 
the  other  from  the  September  1971  issue 
of  AID'S  journal,  "War  on  Hunger."  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  end  such  activity 
wherever  it  is  sustained  by  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  documents 
also  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 

First,  "A  5-year  Plan  for  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Research — 
Second  Progress  Report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,"  May  1973 — ex- 
cerpts reference  AID. 

Second,  "Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  SubBiltting  5-Year  Plan  for  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Programs."  October  1971 — ex- 
cerpts reference  AID. 

Third,  excerpts  from  "Inventory  of 
Federal  Population  Research,  Fiscal  Year 
1972,"  DHEW  publicaUon  No.  (NIH)  73- 
133.  'Development  of  New  Fertility  Reg- 
ulation Techniques." 

Fourth.  "Summary  of  AID  Dollar  Obli- 
gations for  Populations  and  Family  Plan- 
ning Projects.  Fiscal  Years  1965-72" 
from  Population  Program  Assistance, 
AID  Bureau  for  Population  and  Humani- 
tarian Assistance.  December  1972. 

Fifth.  "AID  Population  Fimds  Obli- 
gated for  Research  In  Fiscal  196&-72," 
from  Population  Program  Assistance. 

Sixth.  "A  Fact  Sheet  on  Prostaglan- 
dins. Today — Tomorrow?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UOAITDAN    PKKSSES   PaOSTAGtANDIN   RKSKAXCR 

(By  Jan  Palmer,  Assistant   Editor  of  Front 
Lines) 

Sultanall  Magan  Karlm  is  a  third  genera- 
tion Ugandan  who  may  hold  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  well-being  of  future  generations,  not 
only  In  his  own  developing  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

He  is  presently  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeu- 
tics at  Makerere  University  in  Kampala, 
Uganda.  Dr.  Karlm  Is  also  a  foremost  re- 
se«ircher  'in  the  use  of  prostaglandins  as  an 
Important  new  method  of  family  planning. 
(Prostaglandins  are  fatty  acid  compounds 
which  occur  naturally  In  the  body.  Scientists 
have  recently  found  that  these  compounds 
are  effective  for  Inducing  the  menstrual  pe- 
riod and  can  be  used  as  a  once-a-month 
means  of  fertility  control.) 

The  significance  of  prostaglandins  was 
noted  recently  In  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  In  July  by  Dr. 
R.  T.  Ravenholt.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Population,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. He  said  prostaglandins  show 
promise  of  "a  breakthrough  in  contraceptive 
technology,  particularly  suited  to  .  .  .  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

".  .  .  the  potential  of  prostaglandins  to  con- 
trlbut*  to  the  solution  of  the  demogr^hlc 
crisis  Is  so  great  that  the  most  rapid  explora- 
tion of  their  worth  Is  warranted." 

AID  has  Implemented  this  belief,  according 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Speldel.  Chief  of  the  Popula- 


tion Office  Research  Division.  The  agency  has 
obligated  $4.4  million  for  prostaglandin  re- 
search over  the  past  four  fiscal  years.  In  June 
AID  provided  an  aSOO.OOO  grant  to  assist  Dr. 
Karlm  In  his  research  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Clinical  trials  of  prostaglandins  In  a  num- 
ber of  countries  is  one  of  the  projects  being 
Initiated  under  another  (3  million  grant  to 
the  International  Fertility  Program  organized 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  under  the 
dlrecUon  of  Dr.  Elton  Kessell.  Dr.  Karlm  Is  a 
key  member  of  the  program  and  the  clinical 
trials  are  one  of  the  purpoees  of  his  wide 
travels  in  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Asia. 
Dr.  Karlm  Is  of  Indian  origin  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing black  wavy  hair  and  fine  fea- 
tures of  his  heritage.  He  looks  younger  than 
his  36  years  and  has  the  quiet,  reserved  man- 
ner of  a  lecturer  or  professor  deep  in  thought. 
He  Is  an  example  of  the  fitness  brought 
about  by  hard  work.  He  Is  trim,  appean  re- 
laxed and  speaks  enthusiastically  of  his  stud- 
ies. When  he  Is  not  traveling  or  In  his  lab. 
he  Is  at  home  In  Kampala  with  his  wife. 
Pltu,  and  his  "Jiree  chUdren.  Nina,  Natasha, 
and  Sharaz. 

'The  potential  for  the  use  of  prostagland- 
ins In  the  control  of  fertility  Is  now  ob- 
vlotis,"  he  said  recently  in  an  Interview  while 
rlsltmg  the  United  States.  The  advantages 
of  a  once-a-month  contraceptive  are  many: 
the  possibility  of  self-admlnlstratlon,  pres- 
ence of  fewer  side  effects,  and  the  contracep- 
tive may  only  be  necessary  at  the  time  of  a 
delayed  menstrual  period  (possibly  three  to 
four  times  a  year) ." 

Dr.  Karlm  first  became  actively  Interested 
In  prostaglandins  In  1965  when  he  was  work- 
ing as  a  physiologist  In  obstetrics  In  Lon- 
don. He  had  already  spent  12  years  In  Lon- 
don, and  was  to  spend  two  more  studying  the 
mechanisms  of  natural  childbirth  and  nat- 
ural abortion.  Actual  clinical  studies  with 
prostaglandins  began  In  1967, 

He  was  the  first  scientist  to  use  prosta- 
glandins In  humans  for  the  Induction  of  la- 
bor m  1968  and  a  pioneer  In  the  later  use 
of  the  compounds  for  abortion.  Dr.  Karlm 
also  reported  the  first  oral  use  of  prosta- 
gladlns  to  Induce  labor  at  or  near  fuU  term. 
Most  of  Dr.  Karlm's  work  has  been  carried 
out  at  Makerere  University  in  Kampala.  The 
major  part  of  his  study  Is  devoted  to  the  use 
of  prostaglandins  In  Inducing  the  menses 
when  delayed  up  to  seven  days  and  In  termi- 
nating a  pregnancy  when  the  gestation  peri- 
od has  been  13  weeks  or  more. 

"We  have  tried  various  methods  of  admin- 
istering prostagladlns,"  Dr.  Karlm  explained. 
"Intravenously,  through  muscular  Injec- 
tions— but  thus  far  the  Intra  vaginal  meth- 
od has  proved  the  best."  This  method  was 
first  suggested  by  Doctors  Speldel  and  Rav- 
enholt In  a  letter  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  Laiicet,  In  March  1970. 

Dooages  of  prostaglandins  are  based  In  part 
on  a  woman's  weight  and  size.  Dr.  Karlm 
said.  Higher  dosages  are  required  for  ora. 
contraception. 

Witnessed  side  effects  include  nausea,  vom- 
iting and  diarrhea  In  some  cases.  "But."  Dr. 
Karlm  said,  "we  are  trying  to  eliminate  these 
conditions." 

Asked  about  the  Implications  of  prosta- 
glandins In  family  planning  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  Dr.  Karlm  expressed  two  ap- 
proaches In  his  answer. 

ProstaRlandlns  are  now  readUy  synthe- 
sized and  as  such  will  become  available  at 
a  low  cost — a  few  pennies  per  use." 

"The  motivation  factor  Is  less  important 
with  prostaglandins.  Instead  of  having  to 
remember  to  take  a  pill  every  day,  it  Is  an 
after-the  fact-approach." 

But  Dr.  Karlm  added.  "The  avallabUtty  to 
any  woman  Is  dependent  on  the  length  of 
the  gesutton  period.  While  prostaglandins 
are  presently  used  routinely  in  Inducing 
childbirth  and  the  tests  are  positive  for  Its 
4se  In  Inducing  menstruation  In  cases  where 
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the  delay  Is  up  to  seven  days,  the  use  of 
prostaglandins  for  terminating  pregnancy 
after  13  weeks  Is  under  continued  study." 

"Even  60  years  from  now,"  Dr.  Karlm  said, 
"the  use  of  prostaglandins  In  termmating  a 
pregnancy  where  the  gestation  period  has 
been  13  weeks  or  more  will  most  probably  be 
an  In-ho^ltal  procedure." 

"Therefore,  while  prostaglandins  will  cost 
only  pennies  In  themselves,  the  tdobx  Impor- 
tant cost  will  arise  from  the  supply  system." 

Dr.  Karlm  also  mentioned  other  oonsldera- 
tlons  affecting  the  use  of  prostaglandins. 

"Abortion  as  a  means  of  population  con- 
trol In  underdeveloped  cotintrles  such  as 
Uganda  Is  a  thing  of  the  future  because  of 
present  religious  and  medical  restrictions." 

"But  restrictions  and  laws  are  gradually 
changing."  he  added. 

Presently,  the  use  of  prostaglandins  for 
temUnatlng  pregnancies  of  6  to  12  weeks  "of- 
fers no  real  advantages  over  other  methods, 
such  as  the  vacuum."  Dr.  Karlm  explained. 
"Thus  we  have  restricted  our  primary  tests 
to  13  or  more  weeks. 

"In  some  countries,"  Dr.  Karlm  said. 
"Prostaglandins  for  this  procedure  may  be 
available  as  soon  as  two  years  from  now.  In 
the  United  States  my  guess  Is  about  three 
years." 

"But  this  U  limited  avallabUlty."  he  added. 

Dr.  Karlm  was  enthusiastic  about  the  free 
exchange  of  Information  among  various  pros- 
taglandin researchers  and  felt  that  progress 
was  being  made  more  quickly  because  of  the 
pooling  results. 

He  was  also  encouraged  by  the  support  he 
had  received  from  AID  and  other  organiza- 
tions. But  he  cautioned  against  undue  op- 
timism. 

"It  will  be  five  years  until  prostaglandins 
are  readily  available  and  commonly  used." 
Dr.  Karlm  said.  "I  have  been  told  that  Is  an 
optimistic  guess — perhaps.  But  we  have  made 
rapid  and  encouraging  progress  which  aUows 
us  to  be  optimistic." 

An  "after-the-fact "  new  method  of  birth 
control  U  being  tested  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
If  It  is  successful,  a  sigh  of  relief  will  go  up 
from  millions  who  find  the  estrogen  pUl  too 
dangerous  and  contraceptive  devices  such  as 
the  Intrauterine  device  (lUD).  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  condom  too  Inconvenient, 
uncomfortable,  or  Ineffective. 

The  first  clinical  research  In  the  United 
States  using  chemicals  called  "prostaglandls" 
as  menstrual  regulators  Is  beglnnmg  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl. 
Physicians  there  hope  that  their  research 
will  lead  to  a  safe  birth  control  pill  which  Is 
used  only  once  a  month. 

Ten  women  have  volunteered  to  use  pros- 
taglandins for  birth  control  In  the  first  clin- 
ical trials.  Surgical  abortion  will  be  available 
to  any  in  whom  the  drugs  axe  Ineffective. 

Clinical  trials  will  then  be  expanded  to 
about  100  and  then  to  1,000  women.  The 
health  of  these  women  will  be  watched 
closely  and  their  bodies  monitored  for  phys- 
iological changes  during  administration  of 
the  drugs  and  for  a  prolonged  period  after- 
ward. 

Prostaglandins  act  by  causing  the  uterus 
to  contract.  This  brings  on  menstruation 
which  expels  the  ovum,  whether  It  has  been 
fertilized  or  not. 

Prostaglandins  occxir  naturally  In  semen 
and  In  certain  female  tissues.  Their  role.  If 
any.  In  human  reproduction  \a  unknown. 
The  process  through  which  prostaglandins 
Initiate  menstruation  Is  also  unknown.  Tliese 
mechanisms  will  be  studied  In  the  research. 

Research  into  prostaglandins  has  a  long 
but  uneven  history.  In  19S0  It  was  discov- 
ered that  semen  causes  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract. The  active  ingredients  In  semen  which 
cause  this  contraction  were  Isolated  and 
Identified  as  prostaglandins.  No  use  was 
known  for  the  new-found  chemicals  for  40 
years.  Then  In  1969.  an  event  was  reported 


which  led  to  the  present  University  of  North 
Carolina  research.  Dr.  8.  Bergstrom  and  his 
co-workers  at  the  Karollnska  Hospital  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  bad  used  prostaglandins 
to  mduce  abortion.  In  August  1970.  a  re- 
search team  at  the  university,  headed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Hendricks,  chairman,  department  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  tuilverslty's 
Memorial  Hospital  began  using  prosta- 
glandins as  abortlfaclents. 

Administered  into  the  vagina,  the  uterus, 
or  directly  Into  the  bloodstream,  prosta- 
glandins have  brought  on  abortion  In  46 
women  who  were  6  to  20  weeks  pregnant 
during  1971. 

According  to  Dr.  William  Brenner,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  research  team,  none  of  these 
women  sustained  Injury:  "Serious  compU- 
cations  observed  In  surgical  abortions  have 
not  been  observed  with  prostaglandins." 

Besides  being  effective  abortlfaclents,  pros- 
taglandins were  found  to  bring  on  menstrua- 
tion prior  to  Implantation  of  the  egg.  Im- 
plantation of  the  fertilized  egg  In  the  uterine 
waU  normally  occurs  about  6  weeks  after 
intercoxirse. 

Research  Into  the  use  of  prostaglandins  as 
menstrual  regulators  was  begun  while  they 
were  being  used  for  abortions.  Researchers 
reasoned  that  if  menstruation  could  be 
brought  on  regularly  at  the  end  of  each 
monthly  cycle,  unwanted  pregnancies  would 
be  averted. 

Prostaglandins  have  been  used  successfully 
as  menstrual  regulators  In  research  on  three 
species  of  animals,  including  monkeys.  In 
the  clinical  research  with  women,  two  varie- 
ties of  naturally  occurlng  prostaglandins  will 
be  administered  Into  the  vagina. 

Synthetic  varieties  of  prostaglandin,  how- 
ever, may  prove  more  valuable  than  natural 
ones.  It  Is  hoped  that  synthetic  prostaglan- 
dins win  be  developed  which  can  be  given 
orally.  In  pill  form,  and  which  will  have 
fewer  side  effects  than  those  being  used 
now. 

When  prostaglandins  have  been  used  to 
Induce  abortion,  patients  have  had  nausea 
and  pelvic  pain.  Physicians  at  the  university 
hope  to  lessen  these  side  effects  by  experi- 
menting with  different  "routes  and  rates  of 
administration"  and  to  demonstrate  that 
prostaglandins  are  superior  to  the  dally  estro- 
gen pill  and  other  birth  control  methods. 

Dr.  Frederick  Kroncke,  another  researcher 
in  the  project,  pointed  out  that  there  are 
areas  of  the  world  where  people  are  interested 
In  birth  control  but  do  not  have  the  money 
nor  the  medical  counsel  necessary  for  the 
presently  used  contraceptives.  In  these  areas 
prostaglandins  may  prove  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  means  of  birth  control. 

Until  recently,  most  of  the  funds  for  the 
prostaglandins  research  have  come  directly 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  with 
some  assistance  from  the  Upjohn  Company, 
which  supplies  prostaglandins  to  the  In- 
vestigators. Since  mid-July  1971.  money  has 
also  been  received  from  a  grant  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  the 
North  CaroUna  Population  Center. 


[CoMMrrxEK  PaxNT] 
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BACKGROUND  AND  OBJBCTIVXS 

In  recent  years  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  less  developed 
countries  to  which  It  extends  assistance  have 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  population  problems  There  Is  growing 
recognition  that  rapid  population  growth 
and  concentration  of  population  are  often 
detrimental  to  attempts  to  accelerate  social 


and  economic  development  In  these  coun- 
trles."'  »■  »■  *■ 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  therefore  Increasingly  supported 
programs  in  the  developing  countries  that 
aim  to  reduce  population  growth  rates  and 
to  Improve  the  conditions  of  human  repro- 
duction. AID  population  assistance  Is  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  specific  objectives  by 
strengthening  the  action  programs  of  na- 
tional governments,  international  agencies 
and  private  voluntary  organizations.  Such 
programs  usually  aim  first  and  foremost  at 
making  family  planning  Information  and 
services  freely  available  to  those  who  want 
and  would  benefit  from  better  means  of  fer- 
tility control. 

Within  the  AID  population  program,  re- 
•earch  activity  has  developed  gradually,  not 
as  an  independent  effort,  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  backstopplng.  evaluating  and 
strengthening  of  voluntary  family  planning 
programs.  AID'S  research,  therefore.  Is  an 
applied  or  "goal  directed"  effort,  seeking  si>e- 
clflc  new  knowledge  that  can  be  translated 
directly  Into  action  programs  In  the  less 
developed  countries. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    PaOCRAM 

The  research  component  of  AID  popula- 
tion assistance  is.  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
the  oldest  part  of  the  program.  In  the  first 
population  legislation  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  was 
amended  In  1963  to  provide  that  AID  funds 
"may  be  used  to  conduct  research  Into  the 
problems  of  population  growth."'  Subse- 
quently, these  research  activities  were  en- 
dorsed by  Congress  in  Title  X  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (1967)*  and  by  President 
Nixon  in  the  Presidential  Message  on  Popu- 
lation (July  18,  1969)  '.  •  •  • 

The  first  objective  of  AID  population  re- 
search In  the  mld-1960's  was  to  define  and 
describe  the  still  little-understood  relation- 
ship between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Studies  by  the  National 
Planning  Association,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, General  Electric  TEMPO  Center  for 
Advanced  Studies  and  others  heli>ed  to  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries high  birth  rates  were  reducing  the 
hoped-for  gains  In  per  capita  income  and  In 
funds  for  capital  Investment,  while  at  the 
same  time  creating  a  higher  ratio  of  depend- 
ents for  the  working  population  to  support 
and  a  higher  demand  for  food,  shelter, 
schooling  and  other  immediate  consumer 
needs.  Reducing  birth  rates,  these  studies  In- 
dicated, would  hasten  the  achievement  of 
other  economic  and  social  goals. 

As  these  relationships  were  recognized  and 
as  the  AID  worldwide  population  prt>gram  in- 
creased from  t2.1  million  In  fiscal  year  1965 
to  approximately  $100  million  In  fiscal  year 
1971,«  population  research  programs  also  in- 
creased In  a  comparable  manner.  Ttie  goal  of 
the  research  program  has  consistently  been 
to  develop  and  relate  new  family  planning 
methods,  new  social  science  Insights,  and  new 
distribution  systems  to  Incipient  mid  on- 
going family  planning  programs  of  develop- 
ing nations.  Allocations  for  population  re- 
search Increased  from  about  tl  million  an- 
nually In  fiscal  years  1965-68  to  $11.6  million 
In  fiscal  year  1970-71.  In  the  five  years,  fiscal 
1966  to  1970.  a  total  of  $26  mUllon  has  been 
obligated  for  population  research  projects 
and  pUot  or  demonstration  projects  which  are 
principally  research-oriented.  In  addition, 
throughout  this  period,  technical  assistance 
projects  totalling  approximately  $10  mUllon 
have  been  funded  which  are  partially  re- 
search or  have  research  Implications.  Also  In 
these  years,  about  $10  million  has  been  pro- 
vided to  institutions  to  strengthen  their 
ci4>abUltles  and  support  the  conduct  of  popu- 
lation programs  Including  research. 
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In  tlacal  1971.  obligation  for  population 
projects  which  are  solely  or  primarily  re- 
search are  exp«ct«d  to  total  «ia  million. 
Funding  levels  for  the  population  research 
program  are  shown  In  Figure  l*  "> 

STRATEGY 
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AID'S  population  program  assistance  is  be- 
ing directed  selectively  at  high  priority  action 
needs  In  the  two  categories  of  population  pol- 
icy and  population  programs.  This  overall  as- 
sistance strategy  is  outlined  In  Table  1." 

The  research  program  Is  considered  an 
adjunct  to  this  strategy  and  therefore  en- 
compaaaes  a  broad  range  of  activities.  In- 
cluding biomedical  research  to  Improve 
means  of  fertility  control,  research  on  demog- 
raphy. popiUatlon  dynamics,  and  operational 
research  to  Improve  family  planning  deUvery 
systems. 

Two  decades  of  experience  within  AID  and 
the  assistance  agencies  preceding  AID  have 
led  to  the  realization  that  adaptive  research 
Is  needed  for  transference  of  knowledge  and 
technology  between  nations.  There  are  now 
14«  professional  AID  personnel  working  In 
population  worldwide.  The  Input  on  needed 
research  from  this  network  of  AID  personnel 
and  action  programs  helps  provide  AID  with 
perspective  and  the  ablUty  to  focus  on  gaps 
in  knowledge  which  are  hindering  the  success 
of  these  programs. 

AIDS  experience  with  other  developmental 
programs  has  shown  that  it  Is  Important  to 
provide  coherent  leadership  and  direction 
to  research  efforts.  AID  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  cooperative  arrangements  for  car- 
rying out  research  between  Institutions  In 
the  United  States  and  the  less  developed 
countries.  But  whenever  outside  experts  are 
involved,  the  research  design  and  execution 
should  involve  host  country  nationals  as  col- 
laborating professionals.  In  addltlao  to  mak- 
ing it  more  likely  that  highly  relevant  topics 
of  research  wUl  be  chosen,  this  practice  U  de- 
signed to  enhance  assurance  that  research  re- 
sults will  find  their  way  into  practical  appli- 
cation within  the  less  developed  countries. 
With  the  partial  exception  of  biomedical  re- 
search, it  is  essential  that  as  much  of  the 
research  as  possible  be  carried  out  within 
the  developing  countries. 

Most  research  should  Include  training 
functions.  By  Involving  host  country  na- 
tionals In  a  training  function.  AID-spon- 
sored  research  can  hope  to  build  up  a  val- 
uable resource  for  the  host  country,  namely, 
indigenous  qualified  research  Investigators! 
tntlmately.  a  core  of  skilled  Investigators  In 
the  developing  countries  shoiild  grow  to  a 
point  where  outside  technical  assistance  In 
performing  research  Is  rendered  unnecessary. 
Research  should  demonstrably  result  In 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  insti- 
tutions within  the  host  country,  such  aa  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  clinics,  etc  This  insti- 
tutional development  is  often  best  fostered 
by  organization  affiliations  between  a  VS. 
research  team  and  a  specific  institution 
within  the  host  country. 

Where  adequate  personnel  and  facilities 
exist,  AID  will  enter  Into  research  contracts 
directly  with  host  country  inatltutlona  and 
nationals. 

Although  solution  of  Important  problems 
In  a  single  country  context  has  high  priority, 
AID  prefers,  because  resources  are  limited,  to 
fund  research  projects  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance and  generality  that  they  can  be  applied 
in  more  than  one  leas  developed  country. 
Typically.  AID  will  support  rese-.rch  in  an 
Initial  country  with  the  understanding  that. 
should  the  project  demonstrate  success,  ef- 
forts wUl  l)e  made  to  repeat  the  project  in 
other  countries. 

kxsKAacH  NEcse  AND  paociaM 
AID  has  selected  four  functional  areas  in 
the  field  of  population  research  for  particular 
emphasu.  The  foUowing  sections  present  a 
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brief  description  of  research  topics  impor- 
tant to  AID-8  assistance  program,  the  pro- 
gram developed  to  date  to  meet  these  needs 
and  future  plans. 

nKSCaUTlVB    OEMOCaAPHT 

In    the    less    developed    countries    of    the 
world  there  is  a  paucity  of  accurate  and  com- 
plete   information    concerning    the    demo- 
graphic status  of  the  country.  As  one  ex- 
ample  a  consultative  group  of  the  Economic 
Commission    for   Africa,   meeting    in    Addis 
Ababa  In  January  1971.  concluded  that  cur- 
rent demographic  Information  on  the  self- 
governing   territories   of   Africa   Is.   at   best 
spotty.  Twenty-three  of  these  territories  have 
taken  at  least  one  census  since  1950  yet  16 
of  the  countries  have  not.   Where  censuses 
have  been  taken,  the  range  of  topics  U  quite 
narrow:   only  eight  countries  have  coUected 
data  permitting  analysis  of  national  fertUlty 
levels;  only  15  have  data  on  internal  migra- 
tion. The  situation  is  no  better  with  regard 
to  registration  of  vital  events.  While  33  of  the 
African  self-governing  territories  make  pro- 
vision  for   such   registration,   in   only    10   of 
these  countries  does  vital  registration  osten- 
sibly apply  to  the  entire  population,   else- 
where coverage  extends  only  to  urban  areas 
or— In   the    case   of   four   countries— to    the 
non-African  population.'^ 

The  obstacles  facing  achievement  of  accu- 
rate, and  complete  demographic  Information 
for  less  developed  countries  are  in  large  part 
the  problems  of  development  itself.  The  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained  because  of  the 
relatively  high  cost  and  administrative  dlf- 
Qculty  of  taking  decennial  censuses  the 
rapid  outdatlng  of  census  statistics  due  to 
delays  in  tabulation  and  analysis-  the  lack 
or  nonexistence  of  efficient  admUilstratlve 
machinery  for  vital  registration  and  vital 
statistics  collection:  and  the  relaUvely  high 
recording  or  response  error. 

In  these  situations,  traditional  approaches 
to  census  and  vital  regUtratlon  systems  will 
not  yield  the  critically  needed  information 
New  methods  for  data  collection  reUtive  to 
fertUity.    mortality    and    migration    are    re- 
quired, as  well  as  Innovative  techniques  for 
coUectlng  and   analyzing   Information  con- 
cerning   famUy    planning    practices,    preg- 
nancy out  of  wedlock,  incidence  of  Induced 
abortion,  early  infant  deaths,  family  forma- 
tion and  dissolution,  and  the  age  of  onset 
and  patterns  of  chUdbearlng  and  marriage 
To  improve  the  rellabUlty  and  predictive 
value    of    data    for    population    and    family 
planning  assistance  programs,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  with  AID  support.  Is  helD- 
ing   to   establish    POPLABS,   or   Population 
Laboratories,  at  universities  and  research  in- 
stitutions     m      various     countries.      These 
POPLABb.  initially  estabUshed   in  ColumbU 
Morocco  and  the  Philippines,  concentrate  on 
development  of  new  methodologies  (such  as 
dual  recording  systems)  for  meeting  census 
and    vital    registration    requirements     and 
apply  newer  analytic  techniques  to  the   In- 
^^1^^^^^°^  o^  existing  demographic  data  " 
AID  missions  in  many  countries  have  also 
supported   research   to  collect  demographic 
data,  develop  new  methods  of  analysis  and 
Unprove  the  accuracy  of  descriptive  and  pre- 
dictive demographic  information    Consider- 
able support  has  been  provided  to  the  buUd- 
ing  of  demographic  Institutions,  particularly 
in  Latin  America." 

To  meet  the  need  for  improved  demo- 
graphic data  and  methods,  AID  has  pro- 
vided •75  million  for  technical  assistance 
and  research  projects  between  FY-66  and 
FY-70.  In  the  coming  years.  AID  expects  to 
continue  support  of  a  strong  research  effort 
in  this  area. 

Determinanu  and  consequences  of  popula- 
tion characterUtici  ami  change 
In  many  countries  success  of  famUy  plan- 
ning programs  U  hindered  by  lack  of  official 
policy  or  low  priority  support  of  such  pro- 
S2i^°^  •  P*^  °'  government  and  other 
leaders.  The  result  is  unavaUablllty  of  ade- 
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quate  resources  for  population  programs 
failure  to  use  aU  available  con^i^^: 
t<^hnology.  and  poor  quality  a^SXl! 
tlv»  systems.  Studies  of  the  dynamic^  of 
policy  formation  and  decision-making  L 
n^n^  '"•'•  *°  PoP"l»tlon  and  family  p,a^ 
nlng  programs  are  Important  in  order^ 
suggest  strategies  for  bringing  about  chlno^ 
To  assist  policy  formulation  ^d^^'CIT" 
faking  in  less  developed  countrl^.  mv^u-' 
gauon  is  needed  of  the  Impact  and  inter 
relationships    of    a    broad    ri^ge    ^  Jye^fn" 

sTch'aT^'t  ""**   ^"''"~   '^  ^ml    on 
^nr^T.  ^^^-  «"»»»<11«  for  chUdbearlng 

policies  concerning  housing,  agrlcultuTi' 
education  and  welfare,  laws  concern^  ^ 
age  of  marriage,  abortion  laws.  proviTton^ 
governmental  maternltv  c»r#  .\,h  t! 
antl-notallst  famllyTliL^p^^cy  5'°'  °' 
Beyond  the  poUcy  sphere  i«:lL  science 
research  on  population  dynamics  la  ne^ed^ 
elucidate  factors  operating  at  both^^f^i 
fev^f  "s'^.^'*  socleuTleverS  A^t't^fL^  ^.^J 
Lffl^;.  'i'*'  "■'  nested  of  factors  directly 
affecting  fertility,  such  as  exposure  tolLd 

nr-s^'r -SL"'"^ ""^-'^^ 

i7,i,V.  ♦!  *°  **='*Pt»n<:«  of  methods  of  fertU?^ 
tZ         °  '°''"^'°»  -teruizatlon  aLd  .S^j! 


nJ^J  ^°"P  '*'"■  "O'*  Itnowledge  Is 
needed  concerning  the  dynamics  of  d^e!oT,- 

fn^f  i.  °' .^'''*'  °°"^  relating  to  fertm?; 
^«  ^rh^^t,""™"  '"^'**=*  *"h  other  fi^! 
S  rell^^n  .***":^"°'''  soclo^onomlc  sUtSs 
or  religion  to  affect  fertility  behavior  stiii 
awa  ting  more  thorough  exp'o^^tlon  ^e  SJ 

^^::"r^Koru'^rbrarse~ 
;^nu;K^r;^-T  rdi--^'^-  °- 

perceived  relaUo^s^'^Un' cSfc^nTesT 
clally  sons)  and  economic  and  wc7,^L.,!?^" 

led  by  hutorlans  ■'  and  of  the  rirno,„i~.     , 
1^  Am.?      "'*'  population  community. 

£ncrt^h's-sriLd-^^3er^ 

aTand*;^'?r|:^  ""^  -"»-  ^"w'LS 
fo;7xaSe^"'ie^/l,'*  "^^^  provided, 
InquhT^nto  «,-  h  f^"  Corporation  for  an 
■n?e  ??l^  ?^r^T^.^  °'  fertmty." 

TSiTTT'^^^  t^eTt.c^^'^SLmem 
o    the  determinants  of  fertility,  and  to  S 

f<^pts^x°Lra^rp-ilrpoLT^ 

^"tUr'^e^T'  '"  ^  '^^'P  Provlde'a'C^r^r' 
S  blLim^^^**'"'"'*'^*  Populatlon/fam- 

^nfo^^*  T"'^'^  °'  '^^"^'  operftlo^ 

Information  on  abortions  1,  being  devel- 
oped through  an  AID  supported  orb  leer  il' 
Johns  Hopkins  Unlverslty,'^^,ch  is'^Suct- 
ing  epidemiological  studies  In  Tal^n   S 

rndi^'S^o;iior:^.\-/.--£f^ 
"^iTcrict^^'^ '--  -.ro?i^r':i^ro:co" 

.^f"""  *?*  '"*""•  "°«  attention  is  nsMled 
^^n„"'i'^.  r^"^   Psychological    fact^S 

viL  -^  ?^'^''  product,  from  AlDs  point  of 
ult^  .^**  seem  to  be  research  which  ^ic- 

maklng  w^th  the  organization  of  famUy  pian- 
.t^.t    7^    Articulation  would  coMtat  of 

take  explicit  account  of  empirically  testad 
•oclal  psychological  findings.  ^ 

Efforts  are  going  forward  at  several  uni- 
versities in  the  VB.  and  elsewhere  for  the 
development  of  population  education,  a 
newly  created  discipline  which  seeks  In 
part,  to  bro«lon  the  traditional  definition  of 
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sex  education  by  Inctaporatlng  an  awareness 
of  population  problems.  Research  Is  needed 
for  the  development,  first,  of  Instructional 
theory  In  this  field:  next,  for  currlcular  mate- 
rials and  programs  of  teacher  tralzOng.** 

The  present  "economic  case"  for  reducing 
rapid  population  growth  rates  because  of 
their  adverse  effect  on  development  Is  based 
on  highly  discounted  streams  of  future  costs 
and  benefits.  While  the  ratios  are  impressive, 
they  have  little  meaning  to  administrators 
hard  pressed  with  present  problems  and 
whose  planning  horizons  are  counted  in 
weeks  and  months  rather  than  decades. 
Much  more  work  Is  required  to  learn  how 
population  growth  Is  Immediately  affecting 
present  efforts  to  Improve  living  conditions, 
reduce  unemployment,  and  speed  develop- 
ment In  specific  developing  countries.  Con- 
versely, the  contribution  of  modernization 
and  economic  development  to  secular  declines 
in  levels  of  fertility  are  generally  recognized, 
but  specific  information  on  Important  vari- 
ables which  might  be  open  to  a  policy  of 
planned  Intervention  In  developing  countries 
Is  quite  limited. 

Operational  research 

The  most  successful  national  family  plan- 
ning programs  have  benefited  from  an  Inte- 
gration of  research  and  evaluation  activities 
With  ongoing  programs."  These  programs 
have  provided  important  Information  about 
user  characteristics,  what  birth  control 
methods  they  employed,  and  their  rate  of 
acceptance  and  continuance  as  measures  of 
program  Impact  and  success.  These  operation- 
al research  programs  serve  to  Identify  and 
study  problems  and  provide  essential  infor- 
mation to  program  administration,  allowing 
changes  and  modifications  In  programs  to 
insure  their  success. 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  educating,  communicating  with 
and  motivating  people  to  use  available  family 
planning  services.  Study  of  factors  ensuring 
continuance  as  well  as  Initial  acceptance  of 
family  planning  services  are  important,  as 
are  studies  of  fertility  of  acceptors,  non- 
acceptors  and  terminators.  Personal  relation- 
ships with  clinic  p>ersonnel  or  field  workers 
and  side  effects  of  contraceptives  seem  par- 
ticularly Important  to  acceptance  and  con- 
tinuing use  of  contraception.  More  studies  of 
these  relationships  are  needed.  Innovative 
studies  with  respect  to  determinants  of  fer- 
tility control  behavior  Involving  house-to- 
house  visits  by  field  workers,  popular  mass 
media,  peer  group  leaders  and  other  ap- 
proaches require  trial  and  evaluation. 

Less  developed  countries  typically  have 
relatively  little  trained  manpower  and  weak 
administrative,  transportation  and  commu- 
nications systems.  These  conditions  call  for 
action  research  on  optimal  organization  and 
administration  of  family  planning  programs, 
focusing  particularly  on  target  peculation 
locations,  proper  location  and  make-up  of 
aervlces,  linkage  of  family  planning  and 
other  services  such  as  commercial  systems 
or  health  services,  how  to  provide  family 
planning  for  rural  populations,  and  other 
organizational  problems  relating  to  provision 
of  services.  Staffing  needs  of  service  programs 
dictate  research  Into  manpower  problems  and 
the  development  of  new  training  methods  for 
family  planning  workers. 

Investigation  of  program  Impact.  Including 
relative  cost  effectiveness  of  various  delivery 
patterns,  developing  simplified  and  accurate 
means  of  keeping  service  statistics,  new  ap- 
proaches to  measuring  impact  of  service  pro- 
grams on  fertUlty,  better  measures  of  the 
demographic  effectiveness  of  specific  contra- 
ceptives and  reasons  for  departure  from  theo- 
retical effectiveness  are  some  of  the  areas 
where  research  is  needed. 

In  the  years  FT  65  to  FY-70.  AID  has  pro- 
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vlded  (0.9  mUlion  for  technical  assistance 
and  operational  research  projects  to  meet 
these  needs.  The  Population  CouncU  has  re- 
ceived AID  assistance  to  conduct  research  on 
the  Impact  of  a  demonstration  poe^artum 
family  planning  program  In  selected  mater- 
nity hospitals  in  more  than  15  countries. 
Areas  of  investigation  have  Included  the  ex- 
tent of  participation,  age-parity  patterns, 
characteristics  of  acceptors,  and  measure- 
ments of  costs  and  of  cost -effectiveness. 

PUot  studies  on  the  use  of  various  fertUity 
control  methods,  development  of  Improved 
service  statistics  systems  and  testing  of 
mobile  clinics  and  other  delivery  systems 
have  been  carried  out  In  India.  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  the  Philippines  and  In  other  Asian, 
Carrlbbean  and  Latin  American  Countries.'^ 

Wake  Forest  University  Is  conducting  re- 
search. In  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Costa  Rica,  to  determine  what  attitudes 
and  values  husbands  and  wives  hold  that 
affect  utuizatlon  of  avaUable  famUy  plan- 
ning services  In  Coeta  Rica.  The  Investiga- 
tors are  evaluating  the  Impact  on  utUlza- 
tlon  of  a  variety  of  experimental  action  in- 
puts, Including,  for  example,  the  use  of  home 
meetings  as  a  group  dynamic  for  increasing 
utilization  of  famUy  planning  services.'' 

In  Africa,  Investigators  from  UCLA  are 
working  with  the  University  of  Accra  and  the 
Ohanlan  government  to  study  various  pat- 
terns of  delivery  of  famUy  planning  services. 
Working  In  the  Danfa  rural  district,  re- 
searchers are  testing  pilot  systems  to  deliver 
services  Independent  of.  and  linked  to.  other 
services  such  as  health  care. 

Between  PT-65  and  FY-70,  over  40  opera- 
tional research  activities  have  been  Initiated 
under  AID  sponsorship  in  13  countries  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  This  area 
of  research  Is  one  of  growing  Importance, 
for  the  delivery  system  frequently  Is  a  crucial 
element  In  the  success  of  famUy  planning 
programs  Efficiency  of  the  delivery  system 
Is  often  more  important  than  methods  pro- 
vided or  motivation  of  recipients  as  a  limit- 
ing factor  In  the  success  of  these  programs. 
Therefore,  operational  research  wUl  continue 
to  be  an  essential  and  Important  part  of  AIDs 
total  population  research  program.  Its  Im- 
portance can  be  expected  to  Increase  until 
nations  are  fully  mobilized  to  provide  famUy 
planning  service  to  their  cltleens. 

One  project  currently  under  development 
is  a  brocul-rangrlng  program  of  research  and 
evaluation  at  the  American  University  In 
Cairo.  Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  AID,  the  program  Involves  Intensive 
and  repeated  studies  of  sample  communities 
within  the  U.AJl.  on  topics  ranging  from 
basic  demographic  data  to  changes  In  the 
roles  of  women,  from  communication  and 
educational  Investigations  to  Improvement 
of  client  record-keeping  systems. 

Much  Interest  has  been  generated  in  re- 
cent years  concerning  the  use  of  monetary 
and  nonmonetary  Incentives  for  increasing 
the  rate  of  family  planning  acceptance  in 
less  developed  countries.  Six  countries — In- 
dia, Pakistan,  South  Korea,  VJiS...  Taiwan 
and  Ohana — now  have  incorporated  some 
form  of  incentives  scheme — whether  to  the 
client,  doctor,  family  planning  worker  or 
canvasser — within  their  family  planning  pro- 
grams. In  the  PT-70  family  planning  budget 
for  India,  approximately  2a  percent  of  fund- 
ing went  for  incentives.**  DMplte  such  large- 
scale  Investment  in  Incentives,  UtUe  research 
has  yet  been  carried  out  to  systematically 
evaluate  the  sociological  or  psychological  im- 
pact of  such  programs:  their  ooet-sffectlve- 
ness,  political  ramifications  or  demographic 
effectiveness,  not  to  mention  their  effects  on 
continuation  rates  and  the  ethical  problems 
which  arise  from  faulty  administrative  sys- 
tems. As  pressure  for  Incentives  programs 
Increases,  there  Is  corresponding  need  for 
rigorously  designed  research  to  untangle  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Inoentlvea. 


XaCPKOVCO    MXANS    OF    I'Ut  1  iUTT    CONTSOL 

Evolutionary  changes  In  fertility  control 
technology  during  the  last  century,  and  Im- 
pUcatlons  for  the  nature  and  cost  of  fertility 
control  programs  are  presented  In  Table  2.** 
The  highly  determinative  Influence  of  fer- 
tUlty control  technology  on  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  famUy  planning  programs 
Is  readily  apparent  from  studies  of  family 
planning  practices  and  programs  In  many 
cultures. 

Levels  of  education,  availability  of  supply, 
transport  and  health  care  systems  and  other 
factors  all  mean  that  development  of  con- 
traceptive techniques  suitable  for  q>eclfic 
local  conditions  Is  easential.  Increasing  ex- 
perience in  family  planning  programs  sug- 
gests that  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  of 
fertility  regulation  Is  Important  to  ensure 
success.  Oral  contraceptives  may  be  preferred 
by  young  women  than  those  who  wish  to 
use  lUDs.  A  different  age  group  prefers 
steniizatloQ. 

Cultural  differences  may  seriously  limit 
acceptabUlty  of  certain  methods.  e.g..  those 
requiring  Intra- vaginal  examinations  or 
those  causing  the  side  effect  of  vagliml  bleed- 
ing. Other  problems  may  arise  with  methods 
successful  in  the  VB.  because  of  health  and 
nutritional  considerations:  Increased  bleed- 
ing Is  a  serious  problem  for  lUD  users  al- 
ready anemic  from  parasitic  Infestations » 
and  decreased  lactation  among  users  of  oral 
contraception  nmy  possibly  compromise  In- 
fant nutrition  In  certain  settings.'^  There- 
fore, new  methods  which  have  greater  ac- 
ceptabUlty In  less  developed  countries  are 
needed. 

NEW    MKANS 

Priority  has  been  given  to  research  aimed 
at  development  of  new  and  improved  means 
of  fertility  control.  The  major  focus  of  AIDs 
research  program  is  applied  research  and 
product  development  on  methods  now  In 
view  which  appear  to  be  most  suitable  and 
acceptable  In  the  less  developed  countries. 

When  launching  this  program  in  1968.  AID 
defined  the  most  essential  missing  element 
In  fertility  control  technology  to  be  a  "non- 
toxic and  completely  effective  substance 
which  when  self -administered  on  a  single 
occasion  would  ensure  the  non-pregnant 
state  at  completion  of  a  monthly  cycle."* 
Since  then.  AID  has  obligated  more  than  til 
million  for  support  of  research  aimed  at  de- 
velopment of  such  "once-a-month"  methods. 
The  logic  underlying  this  choice  of  principal 
research  goal  is  indicated  In  Table  S.» 

Studies  of  world  fertUlty  patterns  and 
famUy  planning  programs  had  made  It  ap- 
parent that  two  foremost  determinants  of 
the  efficacy  of  a  mecLns  of  fertUlty  control 
for  Implementation  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams In  developing  countries  were  the  time 
of  use  (relative  to  sexual  activity)  and  the 
requirements  for  administration  (relative  to 
clinical  or  self-application) . 

Effective  use  of  precoltai  or  preconceptlve 
(contraceptive)  means  of  fertUlty  control 
requires  the  exercise  of  foresight.  Ftw  many 
Individuals,  particularly  In  developed  coun- 
tries, these  methods  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. But  for  many  others  in  aU  socletlea 
and  particularly  In  the  developing  countries, 
use  of  foresight  meatu  of  fertUlty  control  Is 
difficult  and  reliance  solely  on  these  means 
Is  less  efficient  and  more  expensive.  For  these 
groups,  access  to  postcoital  or  poetconceptlve 
(hindsight)  means  of  fertility  control  Is 
imperative  for  adequate  control  of  fer- 
Ullty."   »   »» 

Ideally,  the  development  c^  a  substance  or 
method  which  could  be  stif-admlnlstered  to 
control  fertUlty  after  exposure  to  or  recoc- 
nltlon  of  pregnancy  vrould  fill  the  void  in 
quadrant  D  (Table  3).  eetabllah  Fifth  Tier 
Technology  (Table  3) .  and  produce  a  marked 
increase  in  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with 
which  famUy  planning  coxUd  be  extended 
around  the  globe. 
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The  Initial  project  funded  with  the  goal 
af  developing  a  once-a-month  means  of  fer- 
tility control  was  for  •107.000.  provided  In 
nscal  1968,  to  the  Worcester  Foundation  to 
study  uterine  luteolytlc  factors.  This  study 
used  the  auto-transplanted  sheep  ovary 
wherein  the  blood  supply  of  these  organ*  is 
made  accessible  by  their  transplantation 
Into  the  neck,  trung  this  technique,  the  stUl 
elusive  uterine  luteolytlc  factors  have  been 
tentatively  Identified  as  prostaglandins 

In  fiscal  1968,  $3  million  was  provided  to 
the  Population  Council  for  a  four-year  pro- 
gram of  research  toward  a  once-a-month 
method  especially  for  antl-progestatlonal 
agents.  This  approach  relies  on  the  fact  that 
progesterone  U  essential  to  establish  and 
maintain  pregnancy.  Techniques  being  ex- 
plored for  interference  with  progesterone  ac- 
tivity Include  Interference  with  progesterone 
synthesis,  and.  competitive  and  noncompeti- 
tive Inhibition  of  progesterone  action  at  the 
endometrial  level.  The  use  of  certain  classes 
of  infertuity  compounds  which  do  not  prl- 
marlJy  interfere  with  progestins  action  are 
also  being  tested. 

Also  In  fiscal  1969.  tl.S  mlUlon  was  pro- 
vided to  the  NICHD-Center  for  Population 
Research  to  support  38  studies  focimed  on 
th«  corpus  luteum  These  studies  have  fo- 
cused on  obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge 
concerning  the  role  and  function  of  the 
corpus  luteum  In  reproduction  needed  to 
seek  ways  of  altering  corpus  luteum  function 
so  as  to  regulate  fertUlty.  One  of  theM 
studies  has  established  the  essentiality  of 
the  corpus  luteum  in  the  establishment  and 
njalntenanoe  of  pregnancy.  Another  study 
carried  out  by  the  Upjohn  Company  has  fur- 
ther elucidated  the  role  of  prostaglandins  In 
reproductive  physiology. 

In  fiscal    1970,   t2.3   mllUon   was  provided 
to  the  Salk  Institute  to  study  the  develop- 
ment of  gonadotrophln  releasing  factor  In- 
hibitors as  contracepuve  agents.  These  re- 
leasing factors,  such  as  the  luteinizing  hor- 
mone releasing  factor    (LRP)    which    Is  the 
focal  point  of  the  Salk  project,  are  chemical 
messenger"  that  link  an  area  of  the  brain 
the  hypothalamus,  with  the  anterior  pltul- 
tary,   which,   as  one  of  Its  funcUons    pro- 
duces hormones  involved  In  conception    Bv 
determining   the  chemical   structure  of  the 
releasing  factors,  it  may  be  poeslble  to  syn- 
thesize  antlgonlsta    which   can   stop   rel«4«e 
or  hormones  and  prevent  conception 
rv.^!**',  "P«rt™e°taUon  suggests  that  these 
?»  T^i*^'^"  ^  •"'^•^  '*>*^°  t»k«  orally 
It  Is  hoped  that  they  wUl  be  effective  either 
once-a-month  or  with  a  relatively  short  du- 

^  J^lT  '^''*  •"  "^  indications  that 
they  will  have  few  of  the  systematic  side 
^  °'  present  steroidal  contraceptives" 
^r/f*H^  ,''  ^°'*'°8  that  prostaglandins 
can  be  developed  as  a  pharmacolo^  "once- 

u  TS"V!  "*■"*  °^  fmuity  control  which 
is  effective  po«coltally  and  has  the  poten- 
tial for  self-admlnlstratlon.  Reports  ot  re- 
cent clinical  experience  confirm  the  ef- 
ficacy of  intravenous.  Intrauterine  and 
^travaglnal  prortaglandlns  to  induce  the 
menses^  The«  trials  have  also  raised  con- 
cern about  bothersome  side  effects,  includ- 
ing nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea,  and  a 
^^?  J'^  '°™*°  ^''^  experienced  incom- 
fiu^        °*    eTacuatton     or    therapeutic 

Although  evidence  is  still  inconclusive 
factors  relating  to  successful  use  of  proet*- 
gUndlns  appear  to  be  enhanced  by  early  w 
on    a   once-a-month    basis   or    immediately 

completeness  and  proportion  of  women  sue- 
c«rfully  using  poetagUndlns  appears  maxi- 
mal and  8We  effects  appear  to  beWilmlzed 

^o^    w  Jl«ht    in   over   500   trlaU    of   thJe 

'c^J^^^^J^^^"^  "*<*  ^^^  ublqultoua 
occurrence  and  effects  require  thorough  test- 
ing for  side  effects. 
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Several  pharmacemical  companies  are 
actively  developing  analogs  which  may  have 
more  favorable  characteristics  in  terms  of 
side  effects,  potency  and  duration  of  action 
New  delivery  systems,  e.g..  Intrauterine  and 
and  the  "second  generation"  of  analogs  can 
be  expected  to  increase  efficacy.  slmplUy 
use  and  minimize  side  effects  by  ensiilng 
a  dosage  form  of  greater  duration,  graduaJ 
onset  and  controUed  Intensity. 

Although  considerable  careful  work  re- 
mains to  be  completed,  prostaglandins  show 
promise  of  a  breakthrough  In  contraceptive 
technology,  particularly  suited  to  the  iJeeds 
of  AHJ  assisted  programs  In  less  developed 
countries.  For  these  reasons,  over  the  pMt 
four  fiscal  years,  (including  FY-71)  ait) 
S^U^i^  •*•*  "^"""^  '°'  prostagl'andln 

■nie  largest  of  these  grants,  M  mUUon  was 
made  in  fiscal  1970  to  the  Worcester  Pounda- 
i9°?^m.^'"'f'*°**^  Biology.  Of  the  total, 
•2.7  million  la  for  a  broad  research  program 
in  Worcester.  Including  study  of  the  effects 
of  prostaglandin  on  reproductive  processes 
work  to  develop  new  assay  techniques,  and  In- 

^^f^K^.K.^"'*"'^  ^^  dissemination. 
Through  this  program,  coUaboratlve  studies 
are  underway  with  Tale  University  and  the 
Royal  Veterinary  CoUege  in  Sweden  to  de- 
velop new  assay  techniques.  Through  sub- 
contracts work  on  new  means  of  synthesis  Is 
being  carried  out  at  Harvard  and  clinical 
trials  are  being  conducted  at  Yale 

Additional  grants  wUl  be  made  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  (1971)  to  Dr.  S.  Karlm 
at  Makerere  University  in  Uganda  to  carry 
out  clinical  trials,  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  seek  improved  synthesis  using 
micro-organisms  to  carry  out  key  Intercon- 
verslons  and  to  Washington  University  in 
at.  Louis  to  study  mechanUm  at  action  of 
prostaglandUis. 

Although  success  u  not  yet  certain,  and  as 
yet  unrecognized  risks  of  prostaglandins  may 
come  to  light,  their  potential  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  demographic  crisis  is 
so  great  that  the  most  rapid  exploration  of 
their  worth  Is  warranted. 

OTHEB    BIOMXDICAl.    RESEARCH     PROGRAM 
OBJKCTTVES 

A  continuing  focus  of  AIDs  research  pro- 
gram Is  to  further  perfect  and  evaluate  the 
role  of  cTirrently  available  means  of  fertUlty 
control  which  are  being  used  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  (See  Table  4.) 

Many  countries  (e.g.,  India,  Korea,  Paki- 
stan) have  emphasued  stertllzatlon  as  a 
means  of  fertUlty  control  because  of  the 
very  high  effectiveness  of  the  method  the 
relatively  low  initial  programmatic  and  clin- 
ical Uiputs  needed  and  the  lack  of  need  for 
continuing  motivation,  supplies  or  other 
program  Inputs-  A  sterUization  by  either 
partner  may  also  be  the  safest  means  for  a 
couple  to  achieve  fertility  control"  New 
methods  are  needed  which  would  allow 
female  sterUization  without  the  risks  and 
requirements  for  skUled  personnel  now  need- 
ed for  general  anesthesia.  Intra-abdominal 
operation  and  ho^ltalizatlon 

Simplification  and  greater  reversibility  of 
male  sterUization  could  serve  to  retain  the 
programmatic  and  demographic  advantages 
of  this  method  and  decrease  the  Importance 
or  lu  single  most  important  drawback  which 
is  low  acceptance  because  of  irreverslbUlty 
A  continuing  effort  wiu  seek  methods  which 
are  simpler,  safer,  more  reversible  and  less 
dependent  upon  skilled  medical  care  prac- 
tltlonera.  ^ 

Current  projects  Include  a  study  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  seeking  to- 
proved  male  and  female  sterUization  tech- 
niques. This  work  is  exploring  the  use  of 
tantalum  clips  and  other  means  of  tubal 
occlusion.  Simplified  operative  techniques 
for  the  use  of  current  and  new  sterUization 
methods  are  also  being  investigated.  A  study 
to  be  initiated  In  the  current  fiscal  year  wUl 
be  carried  out  by  the  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
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stltute  to  seek  Unproved  and  more  reversible 
male  sterUization  procedures.  ""^^le 

Other  methods  currenUy  in  use  which  wUl 
receive  a  continuing  research  effort  to  In- 
crease safety,  contraceptive  effectiveness  and 
to  decrease  untoward  side  effects  are  ore 
sented  in  Table  4  and  Include  steroidal  Con- 
traceptives. lUDe,  condoms,  rhythm  vaalnal 
foams,  etc.  -»"*«« 

Work  now  In  progress  on  currently  avaU- 
able  fertUlty  control  methods  includes  a 
mree-year^l3,Ooo  program  at  the  South- 
west Foundation  for  Heaearch  and  Education 
to  study  meUbollc  and  vascular  effects  of 
the  steroids  used  In  current  hormonal  con- 
tra<»ptlves  and  a  three-year  »581.000  program 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School^ 
Public  Health  to  develop  a  coiibm^mtr^: 
vi^nal  disease  prophylaxis  and  contracep- 

Rapld  worldwide  increase  \n  venereal  dU- 
H^i^th^'*  T""  documented  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  both  WHO  and  the 
Pan-American  Health  Organization  have  re- 

^Vf?  •  "^y  increase  Ui  requests  to  com- 
bat the  problem. 

AvaUabUlty  of  an  agent  effective  agaUist 
venereal  and  other  genital  tract  diseise  as 
well  as  against  unwanted  pregnancy  would 
advance   both    health   pK>grams   and    famUy 

fJ^i^,'''?*"'^  '^*'  "=<>^'*  ^  distributed 
L^^.^,  '"^""les.  Such  an  agent  would  be 
especially  useful  for  women  in  prUnltlve  con- 
ditions where  cluneal  methods  of  contracep- 
tion and  treatment  faculties  are  not  avaUable 
AMther  project,  bemg  carried  out  at  the 

Me^mnr,^*";^^."*'  ^^^^^  ot  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Is  a  three-year  »645  000 
research  program  to  Unprove  lUDs  lUDs 
along  with  oral  contraceptives,  are  among' 
the  most  Unportant  contraceptive  means  now 
used  in  famUy  plannhig  programs  In  most 
countries.  High  rates  of  removal  caused  by 
side  effects,  spontaneous  expulsions  and  ac- 

^/nT^.P"*^"*"'"  '^*  "»«  effectiveness 
of  lUDs  In  current  use.  The  Korean  lUD  pro- 

f^?^'"""'**'"  *  ^°°**  example.  Since  It  b^an 
m  1964,  up  to  1969,  a  total  of  1.5  mmion 
^  V^  inserted,  reaching  36  percent  of  all 
"^•f '~'»«n  »«ed  20-14.  However,  fewer 
thsii  600,000  of  these  remained  In  pla^  T^e 
majority  were  removed  because  of  undesU- 
able  side  effects.*  The  program  at  Battelle  Is 
correlatUig  lUD  performance  patterns  with 
^yslcal  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
lUDs  to  allow  establishment  of  design  cri- 
teria and  development  ot  Improved  devices 
Such  characteristics  as  size,  shape  compll- 

f;[!fdi«^?^''^*'^"*'  composition  are  being 
studied.  The  Improved  performance  charac- 
teristics of  copper  conuinlng  lUDs,  have  been 
shown  to  be  possibly  related  to  direct  toxicity 
or  copper  to  spermatazoa. 

To  evaluate  fertUlty  control  methods  which 
may  have  dUTerlng  efficacy  and  risks  associ- 
ated with  them  when  used  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  a  strong  component  of  the 
AID  research  program  is  collaborative  and 
comparative  clUilcal  trials  of  new  methods  in 
the  field  The  focus  of  this  effort  Is  the  eot- 
demlologlc  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  these 
methods  under  use  conditions  m  the  field 
By  this  technique.  It  has  been  possible  to 
carry  out  double  blind  trials  of  new  methods 
in  the  same  clinic  setting  and  to  accurately 
evaluate  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
technique. 

BeglnnUig  In  fiscal  1967.  AID  supportwl  the 
development  of  the  International  lUD  Pro- 
gram  of  the  Pathfinder  Fund.  This  •l.S  mU- 
Uon  field  study  of  lUD  performance  charac- 
teristics is  in  Its  fifth  year  of  operation  and 
has  provided  high  quality  comparative  daU 
from  40  countries.  Uniform  records  and  cen- 
tralized data  processing  has  allowed  the  de- 
termination of  which  performance  patterns 
are  related  to  lUDs  user  and  clinic  charac- 
teristics. For  example,  the  highly  Unportant 
category  of  removals  because  of  bleeding  or 
pain  has  been  shown  to  b«  highly  related  tn 
ilm'.!^"''  «=''«'«  provldlng*«'nSS?tlv^ 
To  extend  the  avaUablllty  of  a  cluneal  net- 


work for  field  trials,  an  International  Fer- 
tility Research  Program  will  be  funded  In 
flacal  1971.  This  $3  nUUion  program  wUl  be 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elton  Kessel  and 
based  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  program  wUl  conduct  coUaboratlve  field 
trials  of  new  lUDs,  sterilization  techniques, 
steroidal  contraception  and  other  promising 
new  means  of  fertUlty  control  In  many  coun- 
tries. 

In  conjunction  with  these  field  trials,  AID 
wUl  sponsor  "anticipatory"  social  research 
concerning  the  effects  on  the  population  of 
Introducing  new  contraceptive  technologies. 
It  Is  hop>ed  that  these  studies  can  speed  the 
acceptance  and  diffusion  of  new  Innovations 
in  fertUlty  control  technology.  Under  a  new 
project  to  be  funded  m  fiscal  1971,  the  Amer- 
ican Institutes  of  Research  will  carry  out 
some  of  these  studies. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1967-1970.  AID  has  obli- 
gated •14.6  milhon  for  research  to  Improve 
bU^h  control  technology.  In  the  future,  AID'S 
biomedical  research  program  wlU  focus  on 
applied  and  developmental  work  needed  to 
further  perfect  and  evaluate  the  safety  and 
role  of  methods  demonstrated  to  be  effective 
in  family  planning  programs  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  And,  it  will  concentrate  on 
applied  research  and  product  development 
concerning  methods  now  In  view  which  ap- 
pear to  be  more  suitable  and  acceptable  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  For  example, 
the  development  of  methods  which  do  not 
rely  on  clinical  delivery  systems,  which  re- 
quire Infrequent  use  or  administration, 
which  nUnlmlze  supply  problems  and  are 
effecuve  on  a  once-a-month  basis.  AID  wlU 
parUcularly  emphasize  the  support  and  de- 
velopment of  collaborative  networks  In  the 
LDCs  to  faclllUte  early  and  appropriate  utUl- 
zatlon  of  these  technologies.  Support  for 
more  fundamental  research  will  be  limited 
to  that  needed  to  buttress  applied  research 
and  family  planning  program  activities. 
Strengthening  institutional  capabUities 
within  LDCs  wUl  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tant goal  of  AID  support  of  all  LDC  research 
activities  including  those  in  reproductive 
biology  and  contraceptive  development. 

SUMMART 

since  fiscal  1965.  AID  has  rapidly  expanded 
Its  research  program  in  population.  AID  seeks 
to  use  research  to  augment  and  strengthen 
the  action  program  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  countries  seeking  to  solve  theU' 
population  problem.  For  thU  reason,  the  bulk 
of  AID  funds  wUl  go  to  the  action  program, 
but  perhaps  10  percent  of  these  monies  wUl 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  population  re- 
search. 

Depending  on  other  priorities  and  availa- 
bility of  funds.  AID  foresees  annual  expendi- 
tures of  over  $10  million  for  population  re- 
search activities  with  annual  increases  com- 
mensurate with  total  budget  grovrth.  It 
seems  likely  that  any  successor  agency  to 
AID  will  continue  to  place  high  priority  on 
population  research. 
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BIRTH    CONTROL   TECHNOLOGY   AND    IMPLICATIONS    FOR 
FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAMS'— CwitiniMd 


Tedi- 

not-  Advent 

tiers  tiMthod 


Methods  (eneraUy 
available 


Family  pianninf 
program  needs 


4 1970s... 


Methods  listed  b«- 
low  plus  legal 
surgical  abortion 


1960's..  Methods  listed  be- 
low plus  oral 
contraceptives 
and  intrauterine 
devices. 


2 »1960. 


1 M870. 


Methods  listed  be- 
low plus  con- 
doms, dia- 
phragms, vaginal 
chemicals, 
rhythm,  and 
surgical  steriliza- 
tion. 


Abstinence,  coitus 
interruptus. 
delayed  marriage 
and  nonmarrjage, 
crude  vaginal 
barriers  (E.G., 
sponges) 
douching,  and 
illegal  abortion. 


Slight  regulation  of 
sexual  activity,  less 
emphasis  on  edu- 
cation, main 
emphasis  on 
provisron  of  con- 
traceptive services 
through  medical 
and  nonmedical 
facilities  and 
abortion  services 
throu^  medical 
facilities. 

Some  regulation  of 
sexual  activity; 
contiriued  em- 
phasis on  educa- 
tion and  provision 
of  contraceptives 
ind  tuiily  piarv 
ningsenicet 
through  medical 
and  nonmedical 
facilities 

Considerable  regula- 
tion ol  sexual 
activity;  emphasis 
on  education  and 
provision  of 
materials  and 
services  through 
medical  and 
nonmedical  fa- 
cilities 

Strict  regulation  of 
sexual  activity, 
emphasis  on 
education. 


'  Ravenhott.  R.  T..  Piofrow.  P.  T.,  Speidel,  J.  J.  Use  of  Oral 
Contraceptives  A  Decade  of  Controversy.  Int'l  J.  Gyn  Obst 
8.9«1,  November  1970  j      vu.  . 

'Before. 

Source:  From  HEW  5-year  plan,  October  1971. 


PRINCIPAL  MEANS  OF  FERTILITY  CONTROL '  (BY  TIME  AND 
ROUTE  OF  ADMINISTRATION) 


Preconceptive 


Postconceptive 


1968 
Clinical  adminis- 
tration 
required. 


Self-administra- 
tWB  feasible. 


1970 
Clinical  adminis- 
tration 
required. 


Setf-admimstra- 
ueateesiMe 


A.  lUDS:  surgical 
sterilaation, 
vaginal  dia- 
phragm, oral 
contraceptives 
(in  some 
countries). 
C.  AbstineiKe,  non- 
cortus,  rhythm, 
coittisintemip- 
tvs,  caMtems. 
vat inal  sponge, 
foam,  douche, 
etc.,  oral  con- 
traceptives (in 
some  countries) 

A.  lUOS,  surgical 
sterilization, 
vaginal  dia- 
phragm, oral 
contrKcptives, 
(in  some 
countries). 

C    Abstinence,  non- 
coitus,  rhythm, 
coitus  inter- 
'uptus,  con- 
doms, vaginal 
sponge,  (oam, 
doodle,  etc., 
oral  contra- 
ceptives (in 
some  coun- 
tries). 


B.  Surgical  abortion 
intra  amniotic 
injection. 


Surgical  abortion, 
intra  amniotic 
injection, 
prostaglandins 
(intravenous 
and  intrauter- 
ine since 
iamiary.  1970). 

Prosta|landins 
(vaginal  since 
September. 
1970). 


'Ravenholt.  R.  T,  Speidel.  J.  J.  'Prostaglandins  in  Family 
Planning  Stratefy-  Prostaglandins  Annals  New  York  Academy 
of  Scierxes  180  537.  Apr.  30.  1971 


A  S-Ykas  Plan  fob  Faicilt  Planning  Sxbv- 

ICXS  AND  POFUIATION   RCBXAKCB 

(SAOoxid  Progress  Report  to  the  Ck>iigTeM  ot 
XtM  United  SUtes,  Purgiumt  to  Section  6. 
Public  Law  91-572,  May  1973) 

AGKNCT   FOR  INTKkNATIONAI,   DKVXLOFMXNT 

Population  reaearcb  programa  ot  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
within  the  Department  of  State  are  con- 
ducted under  the  1988  TlUe  X  Amendment 
of  the  Foreign  Aaalatance  Act  of  19«1.  AID 
funda  are  being  uaed  tot  support  of  family 
planning  programs  In  35  developing  coun- 
tries, for  contraceptive  and  other  suppUee 
distributed  to  more  than  70  countries,  for 
development  of  new  means  of  fertility  con- 
trol, and  for  support  of  population  acUvltlea 
by  the  United  Nation*,  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  and  many 
othw  International  organizatlona. 

The  goal  of  the  AID  research  program  Is  to 
develop  and  relate  new  family  planning 
methoda,  new  social  science  Inalghta.  and  new 
distribution  systems  to  Incipient  and  on-go- 
ing family  planning  programs  of  developing 
nations.  AID  funding  for  population  research 
was  $10.3  million  In  fiscal  1970,  $13. 1  mUUon 
in  fiscal  1971,  $13.5  million  In  fiscal  1972,  and 
an  estimated  $13.5  million  in  fiscal  1973. 

AID  emphasizes  the  following  four  func- 
tional areas  In  the  field  of  population  re- 
search: 

1.  Descriptive  Demography.  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world,  census  and 
vital  registration  data  are  frequently  lacUng 
or  Inadequate,  and  traditional  methods  of 
information  gathering  and  analysis  are  not 
approiH-late.  AID  is  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  for  data  collection 
relative  to  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration, 
as  well  as  Innovative  techniques  for  collect- 
ing and  analyzing  information  concerning 
family  planning  practices,  out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy,  incidence  of  Induced  abortion, 
early  Infant  deaths,  family  formation  and 
dissolution,  and  patterns  of  chlldbearlng  and 
marriage.  In  fiscal  1972,  AID  awarded  a  $1 
million  grant  In  partial  support  of  the  first 
two-year  cosU  of  a  World  Fertility  Survey 
(WFS).  The  WFS  U  a  five-year  program  to 
assist  some  30  to  50  coimtrles  to  carry  out 
fertility  surveys.  To  meet  the  need  for  Im- 
proved demographic  data  and  methods,  AID 
haa  provided  $15.5  mUllon  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  research  projects  between  fiscal 
1905  and  fiscal  1972. 

2.  Determinants  and  Consequences  of  Pop. 
ulation  Characteristics  and  Change.  To  assist 
policy  formulation  and  decislon-maldng  In 
lees  developed  countries.  AID  supports  in- 
vestigations of  the  Impact  of  government 
policies  on  population,  e.g..  tax  laws,  sub- 
sidles  for  child-rearing,  policies  concerning 
housing,  agriculture,  education  and  welfare, 
laws  concerning  legal  age  of  marriage,  and 
abortion  laws.  AID  also  supports  social 
science  research  on  population  dynamics  to 
elucidate  factors  operating  at  both  the  in- 
dividual and  societal  level.  AID  funds  for 
behavioral  and  social  science  technical  as- 
sistance and  research  projects  totaled  $13 
million   between   fiscal   1965  and  fiscal   1972. 

3.  Operational  Research.  AID  supports  re- 
search to  assess  the  Impact  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  less  developed  countries. 
Including  cost  effectiveness  of  various  de- 
livery patterns,  developing  simplified  and 
accurate  means  of  keeping  service  statistics, 
new  approaches  to  measuring  the  Impact  of 
service  programs  on  fertility,  better  measures 
of  the  demographic  effectiveness  of  specific 
contraceptives,  and  reasons  for  departure 
from  theoretical  effectiveness.  From  fiscal 
1966  to  fiscal  1972,  AID  provided  $15  million 
for  over  60  technical  assistance  and  opera- 
tional research  projecu  In  18  countries. 

4.  Improved  Means  of  Fertility  Control.  In 
the  less  developed  countries  where  health 
care  systems  are  weak  and  the  acceptor  pop- 
ulation is  frequently  poorly  educated,  it  is 
Important  to  develop  fertility  control  tech- 


niques e^>eclally  suited  to  the  local  condi- 
tions of  these  countries  and  less  dependent 
upon  sophisticated  delivery  systems.  During 
flacal  1986  to  fiscal  1972.  $30  mUllon  has  been 
obligated  for  fertility  research  In  three  areas: 
(a)  Research  to  develop  a  once-a-month. 
self-admlnlstered  method;  (b)  Reeearch  to 
Improve  ciirrently  available  means  of  fertil- 
ity control;  and  (c)  ComparaUve  clinical 
field  trials  of  means  of  fertility  control  under 
use  conditions  In  less  developed  countries. 

Excxapra  F^om  "iNvKNToaT  of  Fta>KaAi.  Pop- 

triATlON   RXSEASCH.   .'ISCAI.   YcAa    1972" 
(DHEW     PubUcatlon     No.      (NIH)      73-133. 
"Development  of  New  FertUlty  ReguUtlon 
Technlquee") 

373  Effect  of  PGE-1  and  PGP-2  on  Uter- 
ine Contractility  and  Endometrial  Morphol- 
ogy: Behrman.  Samuel  J,  Michigan,  Uni- 
versity of,  Ann  Arl>or,  Mich.:  AtD-PHA  Grant 
93111670923F;  Project  Period.  July  1971-June 
1973:  ToUl  Project,  $67,290 

379  Research  on  Side  Effects  and  Mecha- 
nism of  Action  of  Prostaglandins  (Humans. 
Rabbits:  Csapo,  Arpad  Istvan.  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  AID-PHA  CTontract 
93117570541. 

389  Development  of  Inhibitors  of  LH  Re- 
leasing Factors  as  CJontraceptlve  Agents 
(Sheep  and  Pigs):  OuUleman.  Roger,  Balk 
Institute  for  Biological  Studies,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;   AID-PHA  (Contract  93117570618. 

394  An  Investigation  of  the  Clinical  Effi- 
cacy of  Prostaglandin  F2  as  a  Luteolytlc 
Agent:  Jones,  Oeorgeanna  Seegar,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  AID- 
PHA  Orant  9311670916D:  Project  Period, 
June  1971-June  1973;  Total  Project 
$49,996. 

396  Luteolytlc  Action  of  Prostaglandin  F2 
In  Human  Pseudopregnancy;  Jones.  (3eorge- 
anna  Seegar:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore. Md.;  AID-PHA  Grant  9311670916E; 
Fiscal  Year  1972  Funds.  $60,000;  Project 
Period,  July  1972-June  1973;  Total  Project 
$50,000. 

396  Research  on  Prostaglandins  In  Rela- 
tion to  Human  Reproduction  (Uterus) :  Ka- 
rlm,  SulUn  M.  M  ,  Makerere  University  Medi- 
cal School.  Kampala.  Uganda;  AID-PHA  (Con- 
tract 93117570640. 

397  Simplified  Techniques  of  Fertility 
Control  (MulUple  Anatomical  Sites  In  Hu- 
mans) :  King.  Theodore  M..  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Baltimore,  Md.;  AID-PHA  Con- 
tract 93117580648;  Fiscal  Year  1972  Funds. 
$2,673,660. 

399  Prostaglandins  and  Other  Research 
for  Development  on  Contraceptives  (Mul- 
tiple Anatomical  Sites)  :  Klaiber.  Edward. 
Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental  Bi- 
ology, Shrewsbury.  Mass.,  AID-PHA  Contract 
93n76«0620. 

411  Contraceptive  Development  (AnU- 
Progestatlonal  Activity  in  Multiple  Anatomi- 
cal Sites)  :  Segal.  Sheldon  J..  PopulaUon 
CouncU,  New  York,  N.Y..  AII>-PHA  Contract 
93117680612 

412  Research  for  the  Development  of  a 
Once-A-Month  Contraceptive  Pill  (Corpus 
Luteum)  :  Shaikh.  A.  A..  Worcester  Founda- 
tion for  Experimental  Biology,  Shrewsbury, 
MasB.,  AID-PHA  Contract  93117680493 

413  Studies  on  the  Synthesis  of  Prosta- 
glandins (Microorganisms):  Slh,  Charles. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  Madison.  Wis  .  AID- 
PKA  (Contract  93111670632. 

418  Investigation  of  the  CUnlcal  Effect! 
of  Prostaglandin  F2  In  the  Second  Trimester: 
Wentz,  Anne  C  .  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md ,  AID  -  PHA  Orant 
931116709163;  Project  Period,  June  1971- 
March  1973;  Total  Project.  $49,996. 

419  Investigation  of  the  Clinical  Effect*  at 
Prostaglandin  F2  in  the  First  Trtmeater: 
Wentz,  Anne  C,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Baltimore.  Md..  AID  -  PHA  Grant 
931115709ieC;  Project  Period  June  1971- 
March  1973;  Total  Project,  $49,998. 
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SUMMARY  OF  AID  DOLLAR  OBLKJATIONS  FOR  POPULATION  AND  FAMILY  PUNNING  PROJECTS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1965-72 

[In  thousands  of  doHarsj 


Project 


1965-67 


1968 


1969 


1970        1971 


1972 


NonrMional : 

gj™*  0' P»P"'««'o<< 2,079  10,623  17,398       22,055    35,270 

Ofnce  of  Health. gig 

Office  of  International  Trais-  

ing 132  38  40            304         5ifi 

S'm°\°u!I7'w    i„    .-    -           "*  «35  1.431         1.932      2,536 
U.N.    Fund   lor    Population 

Activities 500  2.500         4,000    14,000 

Nonregional  total 2.735  11.586  21.369        28,291    53.330 

Africa:  ==^=^=^==^= 

Country  projects 23  404  983         2  484      2  084 

Regional  projects 30  259  457            179     im 

Africa  total.. 53  663  1,440         2,663      7,783 

East  Asia:  =^=======^ 

Country  projects 446  3.475  6.388         8  673    10  739 

Regional  projects 350  1,325  1,608           623     \Ml 

East  Asia  total 796  4,800  7,996         9.296    12,681 


49,  355 
1,355 

503 
3,265 

29.040 


Project 


1965-67 


1968       1969 


1970       1971 


1972 


83,518 


6,S08 
4,759 


11,267 


11,512 
1,826 


13.338 


Near  East-South  Asia: 

Country  projects 2.437  19,061  3,349 

Regional  projects. 555  983 

Near  East-South  Asia  total.  2,437  i  9, 716  4,312 

Latin  America: 

Country  projects 1,539  5,457  3,071 

Regional  projects 2.861  2.468  7,256 

Latin  America  total 4,400  7.  925  10.  327 

South  Vietnam 50  50 

Country  and  regional  total. . . .  7.  736  23. 154  24. 075 

Grand  total 10. 471  34.750  45.444 


'22.908 
277 


5,181 
1,409 


1,379 
1.521 


>  23. 185     6, 590 


2,900 


5,437 
5.520 


7.085 
8.161 


7.223 
3,911 


10.957    15.246         11.134 


180 


238 


1,108 


46,281  42,538    39.747 


74,572  95,868    123,265 


■  Includes  g2.700.000  loan  to  India  lor  program  vehicle  parts. 


» Includes  special  J20,000,000  grant  to  India. 


AID  POPULATION  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-72  (EXCLUDES  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS  WITH  A  RESEARCH  COMPONENT) 


Subject 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Population  dynamics  and  descriptive  demography: 

Family  size  and  growth  (CELAP) 

Pregnancy  outcome '.'".'".'. 

Study  o(  family  structure '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Population  growth  in  Latin  America  (Population  Cotincio' 

Determinants  o(  (ertility  (Rand) 

Cross  cultural  fertility  behavior  reseaith.V.lIimimi 

Study  of  Latin  America  migrants ..Vrillllll" 

Fertility  survey  in  Afghanistan "Ill""* 

DemographK  study  in  Pakistan .".  "" 

World  fertility  survey  (ISI) 

Other  studies " ' 


tl60.000 


KOO.OOO 


239,000  96.000  ... 
200.000            300.000 
143,000  ... 


V230.000 
194,000 


$350,000 


204.000 


126,000 


Subtotal. 


717,000 


300,000 

"35.666' 

"wi'ioo' 


$100,000 
"566,o66' 


300.000 

326.000 

842,000 

223.000 

45,000  1,431,000 
118.000 


1.035.000 


808.000 


M50.000 


1.043.000 
1,636.000 


204,000 


Operational  research : 

Integrated  FPand  health  services 

Postpartum  lamily  planning  studies 

Evaluation  studies  in  Philippines Ill 

Utilization  of  family  planning  services IIIIIII 

Population  decisions  study '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Familj  planning  in  East  Asia I.III 

Family  planning  in  the  Middle  East 

Other  studies 


725,000         1.456.000         1.567.400        2,056.000         4.022.000  3,129.500 


300.000 


41,000 


2.000 


260,000 


Subtotal. 


84,400 

■itt,oo6' 


575,000  .. 

300.000  .. 
55,000 
262,000.. 

168.766' 

■ 3531666 


630,000 


336,000 


200,000 

101,000 

276.000  480.000 

117,600  328.000 

270,000 

178,000  342,000 


Improved  methods  of  fertility  regulation: 
Corpus  lutewn  studies: 

Worcarter  Fottodetion 

nichim:pr I.IIIIIIIIIII ■ 

Anfiprogesfms,  Population  Council ""Ill 

Prostaifandins:  

Worcester  Foundation 

University  of  Wisconsin »' 

Washington  University I.IIIIIIII 

Makerere  University "  "" 

Other Ill: 

Gonadotropin  raleasing  factor  inhibitors  Saik  li«itlrti...I" 

Intrauterine  devices:  

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

Other   '.'.'".v. 

ContrKeptive  safety,  southwest  foundation... IIIIIIIII" 

Contraceptive  and  disease  prophylaxis  agent,  Univenily  at  PituiMlVg' 

DevKes.  steriliiafion.  and  training:  

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

Univenity  of  North  Carolina " 

Johns  Hopkins  University  

Field  trials:  

imernational  lUD  Program— Pathfinder  Fund 

International  fertility  research  propam— University  ol'NorthCaroiina 

Conventional  contraceptives 

Small  r«nts  program    Applied  research  on  fertility  rtiJiistNn^niwnity' of 

Minnesota ....... 

Other  studies " -•——......         ... 


2.000 


560.000 


908.000 

"ii.'Too 
2171666 


310.400         1.653.700 


907.600         2.351,000 


1.144  700 


109.000  .. 


1.510.000 
3.000.000 


53.000 


.000 


911 000 


IHOOO 


227.000 

293.000 

821.000 

•:::::::::i--2;2siod6- "':"». 

156.066 

150.000      495  000  . 

::::::::::: 913:666- !^°^.: 

581.000 

—Ti-^ 830.000 

W.OOO 135,000. 

199.000 
""■2:797.666 

1.2M.0O0 

346.000 


440.000 


340,000 


3,106.000 


1,800,000 


97.000 


107, 700 


Subtotal. 
Total 


103.000 


99,000 


182,000 


3.350  000 
C6.000 


291.000 


562.700         6.421.000         7.371.000         6.417.000  8.362.000 


206.000         1.576.000        2.329.100        9.642.100 


10.334.600       12.790.000         12.636,200 


A  Fact  Shket  on  PaosTACLANDurs 
TODAY — TOMoaaowt 
What  are  they? 
They  are  a  newly  discovered  group  of  hu- 
man  hormonal   chemical   substances.   They 
have  many   functions  known  and   unknown 
and  are  stUl  being  Investigated.  One  function 
Is  to  cause  the  onset  of  labor  and  of  empty- 


ing the  uterus.  This  wUl  occur  at  any  stage  of 
pregnancy  that  they  are  used. 

Who  manufactures  them? 
The  Upjohn  Company  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich- 
igan holds  most  of  the  rights  and  haa  been 
involved  in  most  of  the  research  to  date.  It  Is 
possible  that  other  comjjanles  will  ultimately 
also   market   prosUglandlns   resulUng  from 


their  own  research  or  wUl  obtain  licensure 
from  Upjohn  and  also  manufacture  and  sell 
these  products. 

Hoif  are  they  used? 
Many  methods  of  administration  are  being 
Investigated   These  Include  oral.  Intravanous. 
Intra-amnlotlc.  extra-amnlotlc.  and  vaginal 
suppoal  tones. 
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Do  they  cause  abortion? 
Exact  details  vary  In  different  studies,  with 
different  methods,  and  with  different  forms  of 
the  drug.  They  do.  however,  apparently  pro- 
duce abortion  and  an  emptying  of  the  uterus, 
at  any  stage  of  pregnancy  in  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  cases. 

Are  there  complications? 
Yes!  Some  modes  of  administration,  such 
as  Intravenous,  have  severe  side  effects  and 
may  not  be  approved  for  use.  Some,  such  as 
the  vaginal  and  the  amniotic  routes  may  well 
be  approved  in  spite  of  seme  problems.  One 
problem  Is  that  this  method  doesn't  alwajrs 
"work"  and  another  method  must  then  be 
used  to  complete  the  abortion. 

An  abortion? 

The  one  const&nt  about  using  this  drug  Is 
that  It  results  In  ab<»tlon.  It  produces  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  (labor!  and  the  baby, 
of  whatever  age.  If  not  killed  by  the  drug  ef- 
fects and  the  contractions.  Is  born  alive. 
Who  gives  approval  for  a  new  drug? 

Any  new  drug  must  ordinarily  go  through 
years  of  exhaustive  Investigation.  Many, 
many  scientific  studies  must  be  done.  Its 
safety  and  function  must  be  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. When  ready,  the  drug  company 
will  submit  a  formal  application  to  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Ordinarily, 
there  Is  a  further  delay  of  up  to  several  years 
before  official  approval   is  given. 

Where  do  the  prostaglandins  stand? 
If  this  were  any  other  drug,  it  would  prob- 
ably stUl  be  years  away  from  application  for. 
much  less  approvtJ  of,  Its  use.  This  one  U 
obviously  different.  Huge  sums  of  money  are 
Involved.  It  also  promises  the  pro-abortlon- 
Ists  a  relatively  easy  and  "clean"  method  of 
abortion  without  all  the  mess  of  direct  sur- 
gery, cutting  up  l>ables,  maternal  Injury,  etc. 
There  are  tremendous  pressures  to  get  It  on 
the  market.  The  July  1972  Issue  of  Fortune 
Magazine  first  broke  the  news  to  the  finan- 
cial community  and  since  that  time  Upjohn 
stock  has  sharply  increased  In  value.  Time 
Magazine  recently  Included  the  Upjohn  fam- 
ily among  those  who  bad  made  financial 
bonanzas  In  1972. 

Will  it  be  approved  for  use? 
Many  reports  and  some  rumors  all  seem  to 
tell  the  same  story.  Apparently  tremendous 
pressures  are  being  exerted  from  many  direc- 
tions to:  a)  get  the  application  in.  and  b) 
get  it  approved  quickly.  Political  observers 
are  guessing  that  this  could  be  as  early  as  the 
fall  of  1973  Quick  approval.  If  It  comes, 
would  be  a  political  and  social  decision,  not 
for  medical  need. 

Are  there  other  actions  of  the  drug? 

This  Is  the  sad  part  of  this  story  to  date. 
This  new  family  of  drugs  will  apparently 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  other  disease 
states.  Most  of  the  research  and  development 
h*s  been  concentrated  on  the  abortive  action 
and  It  Is  for  this  use  tliat  It  wu:  be  probably 
fast  approved  azid  marketed. 

What  of  the  Upjohn  Company? 

They  are  making  few  public  statements. 
Except  for  publUhed  scientific  papers,  little 
information  as  to  production,  projected  pol- 
iciee,  advertising,  etc..  u  being  released.  This 
U  top  secret  information.  Some  hints  do 
come  through  as  to  their  philosophy.  The 
following  Is  from  an  In -house  newspaper,  for 
employees  only,  circulated  In  December  1972. 
These  are  "taken  from  executive  comments'* 
and  summarize  their  "position."  We  note 
some  of  them  with  our  comments.  (See  ac- 
tual paper,  last  page) 

CTJOHK    STATZMENT 

The  role  of  the  pharmaceutical  Induotrr, 
including  the  Upjohn  Co  in  society  Is  to 
provide  medical  research  guided  by  a  single 
overriding  objective:  to  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  hiunan  life 


COMMENT 

We  always  thought  that  medical  science 
had  as  a  single  overriding  objective  the  sav- 
ing of.  and  preservation  of  human  life,  not 
Improving  the  quality  of  some  lives  by  kill- 
ing others. 

UPJOHN    STATMENT 

Population  control  is  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  confronting  the  human  species  In 
our  time.  If  we  are  to  reduce  the  social  and 
political  pressures  which  threaten  human 
beings  with  extinction — and  If  we  are  to 
offer  the  mass  of  mankind  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  self-fulfillment  In  life — this 
problem  must  be  solved. 

COMMENT 

Read  the  chapter  on  population  In  the 
new  1973  edition  of  Handbook  on  Abortion. 
Read  Handbook  on  Population.  The  Up- 
john statement  is  fiatly  false,  and  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  scare  tactics. 

Population  density  does  not  relate  to 
"self-fulfillment"  We  are  not  threatened 
with  extinction.  The  U.S.  birthrate  U  now 
well  below  replacement  level,  and  the  world 
birthrate   Is  steadily  dropping. 

tTPJOHN    STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  population  control  Is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  human  life.  When  we 
succeed  In  holding  population  levels  to  the 
point  that  each  new  human  being  on  earth 
Is  wanted  by  parents  and  society  alike,  the 
importance  of  each  individual's  fulfillment 
of  lifetime  potential  will  become  far  greater 
than  it  Is  now 

COMMENT 

This  Is  totally  visionary  and  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  reality. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  most  mature 
people,  most  capable  of  giving  love,  often 
come  from  large  families,  and  that  the  sel- 
fish, egocentric  often  conaes  from  a  one  or 
two  child  family. 

Granting  some  basic  economic  security, 
the  person's  maturity,  and  the  ability  to 
love,  the  true  contributor  to  society  comes 
from  an  Intact  family  and  stable  parents, 
not  at  all  necessarily  from  a  small  family. 

If  we  hold  up  as  a  desired  goal  only  the 
achievement  of  more  education  and  getting 
more  things  (quality  life)  rather  than  the 
Ideal  of  unselfish  service  to  those  less  for- 
tunate, we'll  soon  have  such  an  exploitative 
society  that  our  civilization  wUl  not  8\irvlve. 

UPJOHN     STATEMENT 

With  these  things  in  mind,  the  Upjohn  Co. 
believes  that  new  techniques  for  contracep- 
tion, for  interception  of  the  fertilized  ova, 
and  even  for  Induced  therapeutic  abortion, 
should  be  made  freely  available. 

COMMENT 

Tills  is  a  classic  example  of  dishonest  twist- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  words  to  nu>  ■>  •■  ' 
thing  more  palatable. 

"Interception  of  the  fertilized  on  I  \  •:• 
Ing  a  new  human  being.  It  is  direct  ajoicloii. 

■■Therap>eutlc"  abortion  is  an  abortion  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother.  That's  not  what 
prostaglandins  will  be  marketed  for. 

UPJOHN     STATEMENT 

Of  all  forms  of  birth  control,  abortion  Lb 
the  least  desirable.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  Upjohn  Co  hopes  that  timely  use  of 
prostaglandins — before  a  technically-defined 
pregnancy  has  occ\irred — will  virtually  elimi- 
nate any  need  to  consider  an  abortion. 

COMMENT 

This  dishonest  attempt  to  reeducate  \i8 
that  a  pregnant  woman  Is  not  pregnant  Is 
Incredible.  "Technically  defined  pregnancy" 
Is  semantic  g3rmnastlcs  at  Its  ugliest. 

Pregnancy  begins  at  conception,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Upjohn  public  relations  people 
say.  Abortion  Is  abortion  no  matter  what 
the  Upjohn  public  relations  people  say. 


T7PJOHN    STATEMENT 


Nevertheless,  where  contraception  or  in- 
terception of  the  fertilized  ova  have  failed — 
where  legal,  moral,  and  religious  commit- 
ments permit — the  person  who  chooses  abor- 
tion deserves  access  to  the  most  safe  and  ef- 
fective methods. 

COMMENT 

Let's  restate  in  scientifically  accurate 
words: 

"Where  contraception  or  the  direct  killing 
of  this  human  being  In  Its  first  week  of  life 
has  failed — where  legal,  moral,  and  religious 
commitments  permit — the  mother  who  wants 
to  kill  the  developing  baby  in  her  womb  de- 
serves access  to  the  most  safe  and  effective 
method  of  such  killing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

'By  unanimous  consent  granted  to 
Senator  Taft  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this 
point:) 

ExHiBrr  1 
Population  CUsis  CoMMrrrBE, 
Washington.  B.C.,  June  14. 1973. 
Hon.  CiJSMENT  J.  Zablocki, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Congressman  Zablocki:  Just  before 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  foreign  aid  biU  came  to  a 
close  yesterday,  you  asked  how  I  would  view 
a  possible  amendment  which  would  prohibit 
any  of  the  funds  earmarked  for  population 
activities  being  spent  for  abortion.  I  an- 
swered that  while  I  do  not  advocate  abortion 
and  believe  contraception  Is  a  far  preferable 
alternative  for  any  couple  wishing  to  limit 
the  size  of  Its  family,  I  believe  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  legislate  any  such  prohibition. 
There  wsls  not  time  to  amplify  my  reply.  I 
am  therefore  writing  you  and  sending  a 
copy  of  my  reply  to  the  Committee  Chairman, 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  to  amplify  my  state- 
ment and  to  explain  my  position  In  greater 
detaU. 

A  large  number  of  the  governments  of 
developing  countries  are  now  carrying  on  offi- 
cial governmental  family  planning  programs, 
and  each  government  exercises  Its  own  sov- 
ereign right  to  determine  first,  whether  or 
not  it  wishes  to  have  any  population  or 
family  planning  policy  at  all,  and  second.  If 
It  decides  to  have  a  family  planning  program 
it  then  must  make  Its  own  decision  as  to 
what  the  program  should  Include.  Earlier 
in  the  hearings  yesterday  I  was  asked  by 
anothrr  Congressman  whether  I  knew  of  any 
conditions  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  had  ever  put  on  Its  willingness 
to  assist  the  family  planning  programs  of 
other  governments.  I  replied  that  I  knew  of 
no  such  conditions  and  that  I  believed  there 
should  be  no  conditions  for  such  assistance 
since  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  American  government  as  a  whole  has 
been  to  regard  all  such  programs  as  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  each  country  and  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  each  couple.  In  other  words, 
famUy  planning  help  Is  made  available  to 
thoee  who  request  It.  and  even  when  a  family 
planning  program  Is  In  operation  In  a  pw- 
tlcular  country.  It  is  the  decision  of  each 
couple  whether  or  not  to  accept  such  help. 

In  accordance  with  this  recognized  prin- 
ciple It  would  appear  Improper  to  me  for 
our  government  to  decide  unUaterally  what 
type  or  method  of  fertility  control  any  other 
government  should  use  or  not  use.  Attitudes, 
customs,  and  ethics  vary  from  country  to 
country,  and  as  a  consequence  the  laws  in 
one  country  permit  what  is  prohibited  in 
another.  I  beUeve  It  Is  for  each  country  to 
decide  for  itself  what  It  considers  appropriate 
in  Its  own  population  and  family  planning 
program,  and  that  our  government  sKbuld 
neither  encourage  nor  prohibit  one  or  an- 
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other  method  of  fertility  control  but  should 
offer  our  assistance,  leaving  It  to  the  recip- 
ient government  to  fashion  and  carry  out  Its 
own  program. 

It  would  seem  partlci^arly  inappropriate 
for  our  government  to  attempt  to  Infiuence 
the  actions  of  another  government  In  offer- 
ing or  refusing  abortion  to  its  own  citizens 
In  the  face  of  the  decision  by  our  own  Su- 
preme Court  making  it  unconstitutional  for 
any  of  our  own  states  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  any  woman,  in  consultation  with  her 
own  physician,  to  terminate  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  during  Its  first  three  months. 

Certainly  my  own  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee  have  been 
devoted  to  stimulating  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernments and  of  multUateral  International 
organizations  such  as  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  and  the 
^United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties to  expand  their  family  planning  assist- 
ance and  activities  through  Increasing  the 
use  of  contraceptives  which,  if  effectively 
employed,  would  eliminate  any  need  to  resort 
to  abortion.  Tliis  I  ^lleve  Is  without  doubt 
the  correct  and  best  procedure.  However,  as 
I  have  explained  above,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  try  to  prevent  other  gov- 
ernments from  including  abortion  as  a  fer- 
tility control  measure  by  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM   H.  Draper,  Jr. 


ORDER  RESCINDING  PREVIOUS  OR- 
DER RECOGNIZING  CERTAIN  SEN- 
ATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious order  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS LONG,  RIBICOFF.  AND 
MANSFIELD.  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  t)e  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  after  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana ( Mr.  Mansfiklo  ) ,  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  then  unfinished  business, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, Immediately  after  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 


nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon  )  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10:45  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT— OR- 
DER FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
CERTAIN  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  amendment  No.  535  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  ,  amendment  No.  566. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:45  ajn. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
after  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rdi- 
corF)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  distingtilshed  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  2335. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  .Tunnkt),  amendment 
No.  535. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 


of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Csu-olina  (Mr.  Hxlms),  amend- 
ment No.  566,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes 
throughout  the  day  on  amendments  to- 
morrow. It  is  ho(>ed — and  there  Is  good 
reason,  I  think,  to  expect — that  the  Sen- 
ate will  complete  action  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:45  AJ4. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  6:49 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjoumexl  imtil  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  October  2,  1973,  at 
10:45  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  1, 1973: 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Donavon  F.  Smith,  37&-12-7137FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

XM   THE    ARMT 

The  foUowlng-named  oflllcers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-129. 

ARMT    promotion    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Henry,  Malcolm  P.,  0S6-30-3287. 
McMahan.  Emmet  K..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alden,  Errol  R.,  277-3ft-8953. 
Buckingham.  Frank  M..  13&-26-M50. 
Favlla,  Marcial  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltecar,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
McDonnell.  Doren  D.,  2S3-'48-6i33. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Phelps.  Harvey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    NT7RSX    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Ruber.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Alice  K    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299. 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Watson.  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LI9T 

To  be  major 

Daniel,  CTyde  J..  431-8(^-3807. 
Bsworthy.  Bert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Hugh  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltimorrls.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galle.  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oartman.  Etrlc  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffiths.  Allyn  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janas.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefl^y.  Henry  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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K&n«,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McUahan.  Emmet  K..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McH-g&n,  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUtt,  Edgar  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  he  major 
Myers,  Qlenn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL  COBPS 
To  be  major 
Buckingham,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OKNTAL   COaPS 

To  he  major 
Blubaugh.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXDICAI.   SnviCX    COBPS 

To  he  major 
Logan,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrantz.  MarshaU  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AKMT    ircasK    CORPS 

To  he  major 
Nixon,  Oeorge  A.,  o51-48-6855. 
Reumann,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    PBOMOTION    U3T 

To  he  captain 

Blacboff,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cleveland,  Floyd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins.  John  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conant,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig.  Aubrey  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CroM,  Ned  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidaon.  Allen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dopier.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esposlto,  Anthony  L..  092^2-1050. 

Everett,  James  W  ,  519-'46-8336. 

Falcon,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golden,  John  C.  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ortfflths.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardwlck,  Danny  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harms,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayden.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helnrlch,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopkins,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humbert.  Philip  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Gerald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Leland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keefe.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrby,  Bobby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MackeU.  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahek,  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marszalek.  Mitchell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  Dlllard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllns.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeschger.  Oren  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollva.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peduzzl.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Felix.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrosky,  Daniel  j.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posts.  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruff.  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salter.  Ned  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scates.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schjeldahl.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulze,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclvener.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllkman.  Billy  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmpklns.  Jlmmle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smaagaard,  Arthur  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Bryon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlnson.  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolarcek,  Wllltam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlckler.  Gordon  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres.  Juan  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathers.  Stanley  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wels.  Joseph  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUou«hby.  Lonny  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter.  Etonald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zerull,  Dletmar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zygan.  Robert  F ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Stenbokken,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DKNTAL    CORPS 

To  he  captain 
Edge,  Marlon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollles.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooks,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughbanks.   James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemotne,  Etevld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagy,  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SZXVICX    COKPS 

To  be  captain 
Barrett.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diem,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Clayton  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    NURSX   CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Delserlng,  Leon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gahan.  Sharon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qearhart,  Sharon  K.,  364^-43-8121. 
Keyser,  CoUette  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selpert,  Uoyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  s 

ARMT    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST   CORPS 

To  he  captain 
James,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VXTERINART    CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Rice,  Bennle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Aaron,  Alvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aaronson.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abbott,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abemathy,  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abrahamson.  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerly.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerman.  Bartley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerman.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackroyd,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adamczyk,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  David  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Roosevelt  J.,  49-80-6902. 

Adams,  Roy  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  William  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Addy,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adelman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adklns.  Glenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aed,  George,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aguilar.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahem,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahem.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ainslle,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altken,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aken,  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aibano,  Joseph  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alberg.  Walter  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albo.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright.  David  8  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albright.  Earl  R.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright.  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright.  Mark  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alcorn,  Oeorge  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alden.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrlch,  Joseph  E  .  363  48  4445. 
Aldrldge,  Oeorge  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  BllUe  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Buford  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Oary  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allaire,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allaman,  Everett  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUbach,  Douglas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUbee.  David  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Allemeler,  Daniel  R.,  536-^8-1522. 

Allen,  James  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Johnny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allenbaugh,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUln,  GetM^  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ailmond,  Elgin  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allred,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUum.  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alphln,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Altersltz,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alton.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alvarez,  Jose  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alvarez,  Vlcen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ambrooe.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amlgh,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ancker.  CUnton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Lee  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  PhUllp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Ray  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Richard  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Ross  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  WUllam  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
Anderson,  WUlUm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderton.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andre,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrelni,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrzejczak.  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angelos.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angerman,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angwin.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankley.  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annla.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  David  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anton,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AntoneUI,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appling,  Alvln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arabian.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbuckle,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer.  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archer.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ards.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlall,  Julius  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ArletU,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbruster.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armell.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arment,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annltage.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armoglda,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour,  Raymond  L  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnao,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amdt,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amey,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Archibald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Mark  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrol,  Lawrence  G  ,  372—48-7260. 
Arsenault,  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arteaga,  Roland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arzoomanlan.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asher.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  WUllam  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashworth,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison,  Earl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchley,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aubrey,  WlUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aufllck,  Oeorge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auman,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AursnU,  Forrest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  James  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Austin.  Joe  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azaon.  Harry  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aycock,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Charles  M.,  40^72-7361. 
Ayers,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aylor,  Cort»  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babayan,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B&ber,  Stephen  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablc,  WlUlam  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bach,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacher,  James  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Back.  WUllam  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backman.  Rodney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacot.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagstad,  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Oary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  John  D.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Palmer  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Steven  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Tommy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baine,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balsch,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Arthur  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Edwin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Oene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Geoffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  WUson,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bald.  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balkus.  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Calvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Bryant  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballottl.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballowe,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balmer,  Mearl  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baltimore.  Perry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banklner.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banning.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bantsolas.  John  N.,  34O-40-5421. 
Bapple,  James  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbour.  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbuto,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay  Barnay  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BardUl,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barefoot.  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlbeau,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Jefferson  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkovic,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamabel,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bameby.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarnhlU.  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnwell,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Baron,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barratt,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barre,  Anthony  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Richard  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartaloi,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomees,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Wallace  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskln.  Tbonaas  C.  Jr..  248-84—4847. 
Bass.  Selman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bast.  Albert  J..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basta.  Rudolph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batcbeller,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman,  Charles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Barry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batlzy,  Botond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batman,  Joseph  J  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batog,  Danny  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bator,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batsky,  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batson.  Charles  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bauman.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann.  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BausUugh,  Oeorge  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Michael  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayley,  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bazzle,  Ervln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beahm,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seal.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beane,  PbUllp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearden,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaudet,  Bevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaudoln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaulieu,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver,  Charles  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavln,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bebout,  Oeorge  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beccue.  Boyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  AUen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Douglas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Ronald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becket.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwlth,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beddow,  Edward  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BedeU,  Robert  J.,  154-4O-0383. 
Bee.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeson,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begley.  Edward  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belsner.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellveau,  PhUip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Leo,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Theodore  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belllno.  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellotty,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benardo,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendas,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Bruce  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  Calvert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham,  Eric  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Edwin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beno,  Joseph  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berchak,  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berdy.  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergantz,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron.  Charles  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berglel,  Julius  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergtholdt  Oary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  WUllr  n  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernardo.  Jack  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bernath.  Clifford  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemler,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrlman,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Frederick  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Guy  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  Harvey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Thomas  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Besse.  Charles  A  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besser.  WUllam  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beto.  Mark  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beverly.  James  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bezlat.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckel,  Carl  W..  081-S8-3639. 
Blckel,  John  W  ,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckford,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddle.  John  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blegelelaen,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blen,  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleth,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blfulco,  Frank  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgnon,  Richard  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlla.  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlot,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUigham.  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biniok.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blser.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blsol,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlscxUca,  PaxU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bitting.  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Etonald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blacklock,  Ward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaine,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaine,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.- 
Blake,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakeslee.  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenhom,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUnk.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllssett,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blood,  Leigh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount,  Kerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boccoluccl,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehm,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehman.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boesch,  Oene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boesenberg.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogema.  Oary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  Thomas  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohlen.  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolce,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  John  K..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUes,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolz.  Henry  H..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonham,    Lyle    V.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonvlclno.  Rodney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Bernard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Lance  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boothman.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boothman.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bootz.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BorcheUer.  Otis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchers,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borkowski,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bort.  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boesl.  Harry  D..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosley.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boston,  James  D.,  Ul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BosweU.  Joseph  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudra.  Luther  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne.  Kenn      i  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowab.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowden.  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowe.  Nathaniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowie.  Joseph   A..   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowns.  Nicolas  D  .  169-4O-8310. 
Bowra.  Kenneth  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyatt,  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyoe.  Tommy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,   Charles  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boysrs.  WUUam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Francis  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle.  Richard  C  153-tO-46«7. 
Boyle.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyles.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boytlm.  Thomas  E  .  160-4O-8264. 
Boeeman.  Dannv.  428-98-7S6I. 
Brace.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracey,  Rtigb  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bnkcey.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brack.  Martin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradford,  DatM  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradford.  HJrhapd  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Layna  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Tbomaa  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradabaw,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady,  Lance  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BrambUa.  Oeorge  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brand,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bnmdtner,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Branyan.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bratton,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bray.  Kenneth  J..  448-*6-9504. 

Bray,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brayshaw,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breguet,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brehm.  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brelthaupt.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bremer.  August  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennecke.  Lucas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brenner.  John  C  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brenner.  PhUlp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brenner.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breznovlts.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bridges,  Oray  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  Philip  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brigadier,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brighton,  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlto.  John  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltt.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broaddus,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broclous.  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Terrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brodeur.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brokenburr.  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Dan  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Johnny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brophy.  William  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brotnov,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard.  Olenn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brow.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  Robert  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Donald  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Douglas  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Fred  E..  43O-90-5600. 
Brown.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  John  M..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  John  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Larry  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Leslie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Ralph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Wlllard  D  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Wmiam  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Arnold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brubaker.  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  WlUlam  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  James  K..  il5-7'V-9191 
Bryant.  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryce.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  BrUn  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck.  Henry.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck.  James  O..  Jr.,  138-4C-0343 
Buckey.  Kerry  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckles.  Tony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  Edward  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buechele.  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler,  Lawrence  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buehler.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buettner,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bullsco,  Oerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulllngton,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunch,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bungard.  Albert  G.,  098-38-6''0'. 

Burch,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burge.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgess,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgess,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgher,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dlbbert.  Bernard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbella.  Donald  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickenson.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson.  RoUie  M..  4S2-0O-8768. 
Dickson.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dldlo,  John,  044-4O-S716. 
Dldonato,  LouU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  Robert  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diekema,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dierker.  Charles  J.,  201-38-~&477. 
Dterkea,  John  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlesto,  Winston  Edg..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich,  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlgby,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olkeman  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUIe.  Henry  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUe.  Vaughn  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUon.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUoretto,  Daniel  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmlchel,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmmery.  Hugh  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnsmore,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinwiddle,  Rubin.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsbrow,  James  C  ,  044  44  9231. 
Dltoro,  Peter  Jr..  206-4O-7239. 
Dlzon.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Thomas  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUon,  WlUlam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doberenz,  Raymond  O.,  486—46-6061. 
Doblac,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockery,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodge,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodge,  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doepke,  Gregory  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doke,  I^rry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Garv  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dole,  John  A.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doleac.  Phllbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolge,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dombrowskl.  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dcmlny,  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald.  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley.  Preemon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnellon.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dormelly,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donoghue,  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dopson,  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dore,  WUllam  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorr,  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick,  Jon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doss,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdy,  Carlton,  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Benjamin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Loren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyne,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drab,  Guy  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drackett,  Gary  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dragstedt,  Carl  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Douglas  J.,  390-5O-0490. 
Drake.  J.  Madison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  James  M.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draker,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreher,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewlen.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlckey.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dries.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drinkwater,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlscoll,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drogemueller,  Ford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond,  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dube,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dublk.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duckworth,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Derrell  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley.  Thomas  D.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dueker,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duesbury,  WUUam  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duet,  Louis  J  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dxiggan.  Joseph  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D\ike.  Michael  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  NeU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncanson,  Leonard.  26I-9&-3359. 


Dunegan.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Michael  D.,  37&-48-0060. 
D\mn,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunphy,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunwoody,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupre.  Marcy  M.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durgala,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durfcln,  Denis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durrum,  Prank  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durso,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duszklewicz,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvergsten,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dykstra.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyne,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dzleclolowskl.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagleson,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EagUn.  Paul  B..  244-78  4443. 
E&rle.  Richard  W..  528-64-2S47. 
Eazor,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebbesen.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberle,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eccleston.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echert,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Echols,  Curtis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols,  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols,  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edelen,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eder,  Norman  O.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgin,  Howard  N..  416-8O-2604. 
Edmonston,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Gregory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Jerry  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan.  Edward  P.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchorn.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmers,  PhiUip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisman.  Robert  S..  056-4O-4192. 
Eiting,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ekman,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eley.  Timothy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Olynn  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUU.  Lester  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elton,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emanuele.  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emlg.  Glenn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emory.  Derald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endres.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelberger,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Engelhardt.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englebright.  Gary  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engram.  Bartlett  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enners.  Richard  W.,  115-4O-9690. 
Ennls,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enwrtght.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epley,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erale.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erb,  Rodney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erlckson,  Karl  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krickson.  Michael  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlandson,  Blarctis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ermold,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Chester  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln,  NeU  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln.  WlUUm  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eschrtch.  John  E..  62O-56-6083. 
Estes,  Allen  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Danick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estrella,  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etchechury.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Etheredge,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bttner,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evanko,  Stanley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Clyde  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Ferguson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Stanley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evers,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bwlng.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyster,  George  8.  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EzeU,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pablo,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padden,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaUey,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fair  ley.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fannin,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pano.  Robert  M..  446  44   7271 . 
P&raguna.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fardink.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fargo,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  ,iames  Z  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnham   Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ParreU.  William  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrow.  I*rry  A.,  585-26-87.13. 
Pa-sl.  Paul  p„  jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner   Sanford  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fav.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feiertas.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pender.  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Peneis.  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PenlU.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penske.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penty.  Alan  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penz.  Roby  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Comadora.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Warner  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pergusson,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandez,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PerralU,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferris,  Patrick  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fess.  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feuge.  Larry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fewel.  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyk,  WiUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fidler.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field.  WUllam  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielder,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnberg.  Paul  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plnley.  Thomas  F  .  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finnegan,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flrebaugh,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrster.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Milan  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plschesser,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plshback,  John  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  Timothy  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  WiUlam  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitch,  Ronald  B,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fltton,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  WiUUm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzgibbons,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzharrls,  Leo  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fltzpatrlck,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanders.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleetham.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleischer.  Harold  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  David  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleumer.  Matthew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUgg.  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  John  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florcruz,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flores,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  James  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Robert  L..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Robert  P.,  06&-40-0903. 
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Pogarty.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fogg,  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PoltE,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fonte,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fontenot,  Bristow  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fontenot,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  James  D..  431-90-46B6. 

Ford.  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Lewis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fore,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forest,  Jonathan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porlnash.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pom  wait,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porshey,  Eddie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forsman,  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forsyth,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porsythe,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porte,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forth,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porston,  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poster,  Laurence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poster,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PothergUl.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fountain,  Michael  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foust,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Bobby  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Donald  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pox.  Alan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pox.  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pox.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox.  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Praaza,  Gary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frank,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franke,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prankenfleld,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklewlcz,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin,  Thomas  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin,  WiUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pranzlno,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frasher,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frazer,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frederick.  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrlckson.  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman  David  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman,  Robert  E  ,  452-78^528 
Freeman,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,   jCo  H.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlck,  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pricker.  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pricks.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlel,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frier,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prink,  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Promm,  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proncek,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frutchey,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Curtis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuchK,  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FuUerton,  Terrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funderburk.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punke.  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puson.  Jack  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pye,  John  H.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarr,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbert,  Craig  V.,  Jr.,  41S-72-8639. 
Oaflln,  Etonald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaffney,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaffney,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oafford,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oagan.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oailbreath.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines.  Ben  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale.  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallatin,  Randy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallavan,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallemore,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GalUgan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OaUogly.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Galton.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oandy,  Charles  L.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandy.  WlUlam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gange.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garay,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garbls,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia,  Johnny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oard,  Paul  T.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Allan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner.  Mack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garr,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarren,  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  Earl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  Leonard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison.  Milton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caskins,  John  N.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gasperlnl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gass.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates,  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gault.  Jeffrey  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gauntner,  Robert  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gautreaux,  Colbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oavant.  Cary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gavin.  Prank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gay.  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaylord,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaylord.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gehrkl.  Prank  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geler.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geler,  WiUlam  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gelger,  PaxU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gelger,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gelst,  WiUlam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gentemann.  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gentemann.  Michor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GentUe.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Genton,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

George,  Benjamin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Dewey  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Earl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Georges,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerald,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerber,  Eric.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerlach,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerron,  Sheldon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ghee,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibbons,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibbs,  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson.  Gerry  8.,  34^74-4884. 
Gibson,  Grover  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Hubert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Kim  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Lee  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gldlund,  Clifford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gignac,  Gerald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  Raybon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI,  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  Orln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlenwater,  Lee  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guiles,  Peter  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUUs,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUmore.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glndy.  Bert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnn,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlrUndo,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrouard,  Theodor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gitt.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Givin.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladd.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladney,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasgow.  WUUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass.  Alexander  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olatt,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glauthier,  Roy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glave,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleason,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glelsberg,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllck,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllcoes,  Laurence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gluslec.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Goad,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godwin,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godwin,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goeke,  Joeeph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goeth.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goff,  Donald  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gogel,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gogola,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goings,  MUton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golden,  Kim  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldonl,  Jo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldsmith,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ooltry,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gomes,  Shannon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gongaware,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonyea,  Edmond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonzalez,  Francisco,  XXX-XX-XXXX! 

Gonzalez,  Justo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oooch,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ooodell,  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gooden,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodler,  Kerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodloe,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Goodman,  Glenn  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodman,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Goodson,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodwin,  DawBon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodyear,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorczynskl,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gordon,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goring,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorman,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorres,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qorski,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorton.  Charles  E..  4O6-62-6077. 

Qosnell.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gottardi.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orabowskl,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grace,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oracyas,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graf,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grafton.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graham.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grange.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Grant.  Patrick  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  Philip  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  Thom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Shawn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravlsh,  Joeeph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Danny  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Logan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graydon,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grazloplene,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grebinskl.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Lloyd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  WUllam  H.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenawald,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenberg.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Byron  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  James  8.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreenwalt,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GreU.  Larry  R..  567-''0-8991. 
Grleco.  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  RUey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlfflth,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrUBth.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlgg,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grim,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grimes,  Walter  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlssett.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onswold,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qrltton.  Danny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groeper.  Burl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grosick.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grussmeyer.  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oudgel,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ouerland.  David  A..  561-68-«89«. 
OuUd.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OuUl.  Dennla  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OulSMnle.  0»ry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oul&kowskl.  DeiU3  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ounllcks,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qunntng.  Joel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouatln.  Maurice  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ousukuma,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outbrle.  Mlcbael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OuUirle.  William  R.,  239-7&-3184. 
Outowskl,  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouy,  Andrew  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouy.  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oyoval,  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hack.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackman.  Benjamin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan.  William  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagans.  Harold  L.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagenbeck,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggard,  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagy,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Habn,  Alan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Habney.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsllp.  Wmiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbrook.  Craig  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Oeorge  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hales.  Robert  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUant.  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  James  M..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haller.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halliburton.  Nick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloran.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvatgis.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel.  Gerard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamer.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HamUton.  John  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  William.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley.  Edward  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannum.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  David  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Lyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Richard  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HanvlUe.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden.  Richard  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harder.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding.  Steve  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardman.  Edwin  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargadlne.  Rex  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargreaves,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmless.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  OUbert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harre.  John  W  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  CUyton  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Darrell  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Oary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  John  E  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  PhUUp  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Neely  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Sandy  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Steven  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartleln.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  James  S  .  4O3-62-7380. 
Hartllne.  Richard  Y  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartmann.  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HartaeU.  Hubert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartshorn,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Ben.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Taylor  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hashimoto.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haasln,  Donald  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hately,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatley,  Vernon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatrak.  George  M  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatton.  Sam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauck,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Michael  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawortb,  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Gregory  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Raymond  L  ,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayford.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haygood,  Andrew  B..  358-82^8388. 
Hays.  Arthur  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Gilbert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haysllp,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haywood,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haaeltlne.  Jock  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haaelton,  Cornell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazen,  Burchard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Head.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heard,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaton,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedberg.  WllUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedlck,  James  M..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedtke.  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heffelflnger,  Harla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffernan.  John  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffron.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegedus,  Daryl  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hehn.  Quinton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  Devld.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heimlich,  Joel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helmsoth.  Larry  W.,  444  48  0671. 
Helneman.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnen.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz.  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helena,  MarshaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helgerson,  Earle  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heller,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heller.  Sander  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  Flash  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmlch,  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helslng,  Roy  M.,  318-4O-0066. 
Helton.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemingway.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendley.  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlckz.  Richard,  374  44  0896. 
HendrU.  L.  B.  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henk.  DaiUel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henly,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henn.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessey.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessey,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henaon,  Hamilton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  Leonard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herald.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heringer.  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heritage,  Melvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermes,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon.  Silas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrick,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  David  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrod,  WUaon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertzog,  Larry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herzlk,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heslop,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess.  Montle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Lewis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuser,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbner,  Geoffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckok,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Clifford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hicks,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Walton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  WlUUm  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higley.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUderbrand,  Terry,  348  04  4764. 
Hill,  Paul  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HiUebrand,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllllard,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnricbs,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinrlchs,  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsch,  Edwin  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsch,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitchcock,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitchcock,  WUbur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoalrldge,  Jon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobb,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hochberg,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockensmlth,  PhlUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodenpel,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Qenous  S.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Jc*n  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoen,  Michael  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Theodore  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoge,  George  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoggatt.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoke.  Roy  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holoombe,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdrldge,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand.  Curtice  E..  448  14  4198. 
Holland,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolUnshead,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holly,  Oeorge  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holm,  John  A.,  349-i£}-3031. 
Holmes.  John  W.,  329-64—4625. 
Holmes,  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holton,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtz,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home.  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HomolesJtl,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honeycutt,  RandaU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honore.  Russel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooe,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoklna,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoppee,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horacek.  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horan,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horrocks,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosack,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hoekins.  Clyde  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoetettler,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hotte,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho*.ze.  WiUlam  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houchens,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck,  WUUam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Householder,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser,  Chester  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houseward.  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House  worth,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Alfred  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Dan  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Thomas  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Willie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU,  Henry  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU,  Rannle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Russell  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howie,  Preston  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoy,  John  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoysradt,  WlUUm  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrynklewlch,  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hubbard,  Arlen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubler,  Norman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubsch,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huckabee,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudoba,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Arthur  L.,  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugenberg.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Charles  T.,  03O-34-5048. 
Hughes,  Craig  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hule,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hume.  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huncharek,  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunn,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  PhUlp  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  Stephen  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Edwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Michael  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Tyranny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurd,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huss.  Barry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcheson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  David  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  Louis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Dean  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lacchel,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ihrke.  Paul  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikeda.  Earl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inglln.  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingram.  Jeffrey  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Insco,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inzer,  Ray  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lonescu,  Costel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  Arthu-  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  Robert  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irlck,  Edward  F.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irish,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacson,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ishee,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lahida.  Claude  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IshU.  Melvin  v.,  260-84-  728 
Ives,  Arthur  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaccard,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Paul  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  Richard  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jagger,  Donovan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaggers,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jahn,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jalette,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Anthony  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Clinton  B..  267-80-23.7. 
James,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Kevin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janak,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jannarone,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janason,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansure,  Raymond  W.,  21 1-38-7273. 
Jaracz,  Thad  V.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett,  Burton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett,  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarutowlcz,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarvis,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JaUo,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jayjock.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaynes.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferls,  John  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffers.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffery,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jemlola,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenckea,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Barry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  Brooke  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      " 
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Jenkins,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Arden  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Dovre  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Neal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeray,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jespersen,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jessup,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jew,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Darryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Hal  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  F..  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  MltcheU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Nelson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Richard  G.,  571-64—4268. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ronnie  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Terry  L.,  469-54—4433. 

Johnson,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jollssant,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  I>wlght  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Elwood  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Gene  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Michael  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Porter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  RusseU  B..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Samuel  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorrey.  Douglas  R.,  055-4O-7763. 
Jowell.  Myrl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce,  John  P.,  314-^2-9958. 
Joyce.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyner,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jozwlak.  Vincent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jude,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurchenko.  Daniel  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kabat,  John  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kabealo,  PbUllp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kachllne.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaden,  Lawerence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahalekal,  Leslie  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalne,  Jay  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Fredrick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaler,  Sperry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnskls,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamp,  Harvey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaneta.  Lance  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karabalch,  Bryan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karas.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kardonsky,  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasslgkelt,  Henry  C.  383-44-51 13. 
Kasten.  Leslie  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaster,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katzmann,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaupp,  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kauza,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BLay,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kays.  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kealey,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kearln,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keckisen,  Oeorge  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kee,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keegan,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keehan,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  Leo  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keene,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keene,  Terence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keeter,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keith,  Geoffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keith,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUam,  Edwin  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUer,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey.  Harold  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUey,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Chris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Jerome  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy,  Ross  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUy.  Sean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kempfe.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenady,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall,  Frank,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BLendall,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall,  Ray  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendrlck,  EWu^l  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendrlck,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendzlor,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keneally.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Nelson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenstnger,  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kent,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kent,  Harris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keown,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerr,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerr,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerrlck,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kershaw.  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kesler,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kessenlch,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kessle.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kessler,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ketchum,  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keteltas.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ketner.  Un  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keyes.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keylon,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klewra.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KlUgore.  Houston  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUIpack.  Ronald  D.,  61 1-54-4511. 

Klmel.  Michael  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmmel,  Lawrence  J..  388  48  0629. 

Klncald.  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kind.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Larry  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klndsvatter.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  David  R.,  210-4O-6I34. 
King,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Ward  D  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klngseed,  Cole  C,  398--43-«953 
Klnaeler.  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnzlg,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klpers.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlPchberger.  Gary  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkland.  James  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kissel.  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kitchens.  Oeorge  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kltt.  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klemskl.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klenowski,  Charlea.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klevan,  Dean  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX!, 
Kleve.  Frederic  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlevecB.  Jolm  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kline,  Mlchul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllng.  David  M..  377-4«-«188. 
Kllnk.  Ralph  R..  391-50-^333. 
Kloeber.  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloosternmn,  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloeter.  Martin  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knaplk.  Daniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp.  George  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Kirk  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Samuel  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knorr,  Mathlas.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles.  John  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowlton.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowlton.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobes.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlg.  Dale  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koldlng.  James  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kollenberg.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konopackl,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konsln,  Lawrence  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konze.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopec,  Julius  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp.  £)avtd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kornackl,  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kottal.  Douglas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotzebue.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovaclc.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowalczyk.  Paul  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koearovlch.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraemer.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.  Danny  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krahn.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KratochvU,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreba,  Timothy  E..  17+-40-7996. 
Kreger.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krteger.  PhUlp  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krtken,  Stephen  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlppner,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krondak,  WUUam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger.  Lar  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KrvdX.  Jeffrey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krupp.  Terry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruthers.  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruthers.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krzemlnskl,  Joachim.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhl.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuklch.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kullk.  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulpa.  Victor  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulungowskl,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunke.  George  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunzlg.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupec.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuper,  Hanadleter.  501-54—4734. 
Kurtz,  Edward  J  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuster.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuykendall,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kwtst.  Dana  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle,  wmiam,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laack.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labrecque,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacasse.  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lach.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lachance,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacoste.  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laflla.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lahaye.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lahnsteln.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalble.  Warren  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lalals,  Thomas,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lallberte.  Paul  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamar,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Robert  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  T.  P.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambome.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamond.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lancaster.  Prancts.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lancaster.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

likndgraff,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landls.  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landls,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landowskl.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Ernest  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  James  R..   Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langaunet.  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langenfeld,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langhans,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langmeaser.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langmesser,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laretto.  Kenneth  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Bradley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Marshall  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larue.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lashley,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latta,  Byron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lattlmore,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lauckhardt,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lauer.  Edward  J  ,  634—42-3197. 

LautermUch,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lautzenhelser,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavelle,  Allen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavelle,  Timothy  C,  548-74—4638. 

Lavlgne.  John  O.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawlor.  Thomas  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  Kerry  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lawson,  Harltm  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layton.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatherman,  Marlln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeBlanc,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebo.  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lechner,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leckerllng.  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leclalr.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledoux,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lee,  David  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lees.  Raymond  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefevre.  Douglas  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leigh,  Joseph  J.,  Jr..  196-36  8545. 
Lelnlnger.   Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leister,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leja.    Stanley    C.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lela:id,  Bemnle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemleux,   Rene  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Bert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennox,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenox,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lentlnl,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lentz.  Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leopard,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leptlch.   David   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lescallett,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letcher,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letherwood,  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Leu,  Albert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levandovsky,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leve.ngocd.  Lynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levltan,  Lance  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,   Craig   A..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  John  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.   WUllam  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ley.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levee.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llbby.   Kevin  O..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llbershal,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liberty,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llchtenfelt,  Pred  Q  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebeck.    Paul   G.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebel,  Lambert  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUley,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUly,  Albert  J    Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUly,  Peter  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lincoln.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnd.  Cr*lg  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndeman,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndjord,  Jon  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lindsay.  Stuart  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Llndsey,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndstrom,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
lilngral,  James  R.,  38O-40-4926. 
Unke,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unn,  PhUUp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpaon,  Mark  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llsl,  Alfred  M.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LlM.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UtteU,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  James  H  ,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltwln,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uoyd.  Glenn  D..  Jr,  044^38-4805. 
Lloyd.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Locke.  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftln.  WUllam  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohr,  Stony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombardo.  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
London,  E>avid  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Long,  Christopher  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Clifford  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Hal  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Jeffrey  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longsworth,  Ned  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loop,  Patrick  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lopez,  Richard  L..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord.  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz.  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losch,  Parryl  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Theron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lott,  WUlle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovasz,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovell,  James  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lower.  PhlUp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  Gustavo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucente,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucia.  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuckenblU.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luczu.  Louts  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludrlck.  Robert  N  .  456-74-569P. 
Lulk.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lujan.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luker,  Johnny  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundy.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupa.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lushbough.  Ross  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lust.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luttrell,  Gerald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyman.  Phillip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Terrence  C,  117-4O-5507. 
Lynch.  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn.  MUton  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynskey.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Garry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacAaron.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MacDonald,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacParlene,  Marshal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacGlbbon,  Bran  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machamer.    Thomas    Jr.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macia,  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclver,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackelprang,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Jon  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLnren.  Donald  R..  179-4O-0951. 
MacPherson.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Macrls,  Jack.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madden,  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddox,  Cobum  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddox,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddox,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddrey,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madeja.  Victor  J.,  072-4O-7076. 

Madison,  Thomas  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maertens,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magby,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Magee,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magee.  Harold  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magelky,  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magerl.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maggart,  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magglo,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magowan,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magruder,  Lawson  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magyera.  Stephen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mahan,  Michael  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maher.  John  J  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahoney.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maler.  Wolfgang.  572  78-3809. 

Malone.  Brian  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Makt,  Bruce  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Maki,  OrvlUe  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malcom,  Joseph  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mallnowskl,  Paul  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malkemes,  WUllam  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malleck.  George  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malone    Danny  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maloney,  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Maloz.  Wilson  L.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandevllle.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mankowskl.  Joseph  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley.  John  A  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manning.  Prank  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mannlon.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munnle   Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manocchlo,  Dominic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansager,  Bard  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mapea.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maple.  Donald.  256^72-1038. 
Maples.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maples,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcantel.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcello.  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham.  Rodney  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markunas.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markus.  Kurt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marple,  Allan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquez.  Princlsco.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marriott.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsala.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Johnny  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Paul  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshman,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martell,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marti,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Michael  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Martin,  Nelson  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Perry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  PhUllp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Jose  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Ruperto  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Dale  K.,  613-46  7942 
Masch,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masclello,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maae,  Randolph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maslnter.  Wade  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Glenn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Kent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ' 
Mason,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey.  Raymon  E..  430-8*-4037. ' 
Massey.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastrorocco.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mathes,  Todd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathias.  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattfeld,  WUUam  H..  470-6^-8136. 
Matthews.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Kenneth  M..  4O4-7O-OO0O. 

Mattina.  John  C.  U.  57^-54-6419. 

Matwlczak.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matzdorf ,  Gilbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxon.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxwell,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxwell.  Sean  E  ,  639-4O-2016. 

May,  Terry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maynard,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mays,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McAleer,  Prancls,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAsklll,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAteer,  Charles  P.,  079-3»-6696. 

McAteer.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBeth.  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCabe.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCabe.  Tommy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCain,  Bruce  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCall,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCall,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCampbell.  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarron,  Francis  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarter,  Bobby  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCartney,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mccarty,  Edward  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarvUIe,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCaskey.  Andrew  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McChesney,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClaln.  Timothy  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClanahan.  Ashby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClary,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellan,  Johnny  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellan,  Mark  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClelland.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCllntook,  Darius  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCllntock.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCUnton.  Nathaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoUum.  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McConaghy,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McConnaughhay,  Dona,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McConneU.  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormlck,  Roger  j^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy,  Michael  V'.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy.  Warren  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCrelght.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCrlmmon,  Robert,  246-68-680o. 

McDanlel,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDermott,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McDoweU.  John  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDugald.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McGaha,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McOee,  Charles  B.,  102-4O-3592. 

McGee.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGee.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McGee,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McGUl,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGinn.  Gregory  R..  056-4O-8237. 
McGinness,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoey.  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoldrlck,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowen,  Stanley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Craig  J.',  14O-40-1323. 
McGrath.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrew.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOulre.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuIre.  Terrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry.  John  R.,  297-44—4266. 
McHone.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllhenny.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclllwaln.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnerney,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McInt>Te,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenney.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McKennon.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzle,  CecU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKeon,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnley,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  Joseph  W.,  407-64-O860. 

McKLnney,  Raymond  H..  185— 40-4823. 

McKltrlck.  Jeffreys,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKnlght,  Calvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaln.  Pord  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLAUghlln.  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin.  John  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McLaughlin,  John  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLemore,  Dwlght  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLlnn,  John  O..  Jr  ,  446-48  4863. 

McMains.  Ival  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMillan,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McMUllan,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMonagle,  Daniel  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMuUen,  Kleran  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNally,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNamara,  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNaraara,  Thomas  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McNamara.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McNeil,  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeil,  James  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McNeUl,  Evan  J  .  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNulty.  Michael  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQuatn.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McQulstlon.  BrUn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRee.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McWhinney,  Tod  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWhorter,  Etevld  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mears.  John  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Measley,  Wilbur  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Measner,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medkeff,  Robert  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeks.  WUllam  M  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehaffey.  Michael  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meinhold,  Don  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsner,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mele,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melesky,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUlnger,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Menard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendls.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mengle,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennlng.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manser.  Michael  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mentis,  Peter  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meranda,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer,  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercker,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith.  Kenneth  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkl.  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'   Merrill,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merz.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merz,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meservy,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messmore.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Metcalf .  Douglas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf ,  Myron  L_  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Methered,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meuleners,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Kurtls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlchalowskl,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckler.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckley,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddlemlss.  Ivan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Midgette.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mikel.  Tilden  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
MUcslc.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlar,  Thomas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlard.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Archibald  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Ekanlel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Gordon  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Jerome  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Kent  David.  477-60-S518. 
MUler.  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Max  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MlUer.  Monty  L..  48a-«0-8780. 

MUler.  Richard  B..  383-^48-6864. 

MUler,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  40&-78-0718. 

MUler.  Rodney  D  .  643-<&a-0239. 

MlUer.  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mm«r.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUer.  Stephen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Billlls.  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlllA,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mllznan.  Oeorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlxns,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnarek,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlnnlch.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlraktan.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mtecally.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlshko,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU.  Eddie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Oeorge  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU,  Michael  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU,  Victor  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mltchlner,  Dwane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitten,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlyn&rskl.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moffett,  TerrlU  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoglU,  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mohl,  Sladen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mohn,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MoUeur,  Bobby  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moman.  Prankle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monaco.  Francis  J..  048-4O-3881. 

Monahan.  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monastra,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monk.  Marvin  E  .  Ill   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monoskl.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monrad.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Fred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Sammy  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montleth,  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montrone,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mocre,  Floyd  \V  .  22J-66-9992. 
Moore,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Lynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Michael  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Ricky  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mo<»«,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorman.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooee.  Charles  M  .  220  54-0012. 
Moose,  Shaun  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  J  seph  R.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morash.  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morehead,  Hubert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreno.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morford.  Terrj-  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  C.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Oary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Gregory  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan  Koderlck  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  SttJiley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mo.-geson.  James  D  .  465-8+3536. 
Morreaie  Dennis  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MorrUl.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morns.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Russell  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Charles  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison .  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison   Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Terry  L..  583-64-1 176 
Morrison  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrow.  Furman  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow.  Johnny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Morse,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mosby.  Charles  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moeer  Richard  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Gerald  B..  078  34-1358. 

Mooa,  Terr>-  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mote.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motley,  Campbell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moudy.  James  D.,  51»-53-5160. 

Moul.  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mouldln,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moulton,  Donald  A.,  443^8-4873. 

Moulton,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mowery,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoEoskl,  Paul  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muckenthaler,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mudd.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mueller,  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulrhead,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mukal.  Thomas  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulhern.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUady.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUlgan.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munch,  Paul  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munden,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munger.  Dale  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munlz.  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munn.  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munoz.  Leonel  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mura.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murdoch,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murfln.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mum.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Edward  J  .  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murray,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muse,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mussa.  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Musser,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mutter.  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muzka.  Richard  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muzzy.  Bruce  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mylan.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myrlck.  Conrad  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naccarato,  Ttmothv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nahay,  Stephen  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakayama.  Adrian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalley.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Narwold.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nash.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nastasl,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nauck,  WlUlam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naughton.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navln.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naymlck.  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nazar.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nead.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Thomas  E  ,  ni.  218-^6-6564. 
Nebellng.  Oeorge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neenan,  John  R..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nells,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeU.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeUans.  Oaie  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelsen,  Don  A  .  Jr..  505-6O-6366. 
Nelsen,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  E  ,  175--10-0362. 
Nelson.  Lyle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Palmer  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Samuel  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesbltt.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuman.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann,  Robert  A..  470-50  0629. 
New.  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newby.  Bruce  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcomb.  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcomb.  Dana  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  James  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  Michael  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Bruce  T  .  28&-42-3756 
Newman,  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  James  B.,  IV..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nichols,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  Gary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols.  WUllam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nicholson,  Tom  M.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nickel.  Oary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlckoll.  Oregg  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nldel,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NldO.  Luis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlenhouse.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NUon,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlmmlch,  Oeoflery  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlahlmoto,  CasUe  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nix,  Jack  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlzdorff,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlzolek,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noblett,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nockleby.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noflslnger,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolan,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Nolde,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NoU,  Jon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolte,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norden,  Stephen  B.,  262-86^0611. 

Norman,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norrls,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton,  Oeorge  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norvell,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norwood.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nowak.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noyes,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nugent,  Oeorge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NunneUy.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nusbaum,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nylander,  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nypaver,  Stephen.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrey.  Stanley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.   James   M..   274—48-8877. 
O'Brien.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Raymond  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Warren  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Occhl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odeen.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OdeU.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odormann.  James  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell.  Michael  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTJonovan.  Michael  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dowd.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oettlnger,  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OgUvy,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oglesby,  Forrest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogren.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogus.  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okada.  Ranceford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldham.  Oary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Alan  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Randall  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldon,  Bryan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olaon,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Wallace  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oltman,  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CMaUey.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Meara.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTJell.  Patrick  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeUl,  Patrick  J..  366-63-064S. 
O'ReUly,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormes.  Ash  ton  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrlson.  Stephen  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortman.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orzulak.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Samuel  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oagard,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Shaughnessy.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osman.  James  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Sulllvan,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otte,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Outchcunls,  Christy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Outler,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OwBn,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owwn.  Orlando  K.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Marlon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Beth  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozolek,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packer,  Jackie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padgett,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paeth,  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Felton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pals,  Lee,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palbus,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaUadUK).  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paluska.  Aloys  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pankey,  Laney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pantler,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paparone,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parts,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parts,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Jlmmle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  RandaU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Sherwood  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkot.  Sean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrack,  Cecil  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh,  Oeorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrot,  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parson,  Jerome  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Boyd  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parvln.  Oary  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paslerb,  Edward  O..  136-^0-3610. 
Passanante.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passaro,  Paul  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrle,  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patten,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patten,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Albert  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Samuel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavllck,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawllckl.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxton.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Allan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Otho  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  James  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pease,  WUlard  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peckham.  Oary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Walton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peek,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegg.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peln.  Helko  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pekny,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PekiUa,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pella,  Peter  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peltier.  Bruce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pembrook.  Wayne  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergrass.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penhallegon.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penn,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penson.  David  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Franklin  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pernell.  Mark  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perottl,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Doyle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Peters,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Kent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petoekey.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlbon,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyton.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyton,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyton.  VlrgU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfenning.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflaenmayer.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfluger,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pheian,  David  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phemambucq,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Oary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Ronald  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlpotts,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phythyon,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piedmont,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleffer,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Raymond  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleroe,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plemlck.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUula.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pllerl.  Dominic  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlUasch.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUnacek,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plngel.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plngley.  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkerton.  Paul  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  WlUlam  C  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plplk.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrkle.  Dale  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitt.  Ernest  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman,  Barry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PJesky.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plant.  Thomas  O..  512-46—4044. 
Plante.  Quentln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plugge.  Patrtck  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  McDonald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogue.  Edward  W  .  441-48-O802. 
Pogue.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohl,  Cordell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohl.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poling,  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk.  Elmer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUut.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomey.  Albert  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponlchtera,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  OrvlUe  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popek.  Edward  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poppleton  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porreca.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Louie  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PosplcU.  Martin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  Nelson  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poetell.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potts,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PotU.  "Hmothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powe.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Clifford  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  John  D.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  Donald  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  James  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pozdrskl,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranckun.  John  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Donald  I.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prendergast,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressler,  Steven  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prewitt,  Sherrod  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prtce,  BUI  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Prank  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Price,  Morris  B.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlchard.  Stanley  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pride,  Samuel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  Robert  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prior,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prior,  Earle  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prttchard,  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltchett,  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlvratsky,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provldakes.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Provlsal,  John  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Publow,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puckett,  Wayne  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puffer,  Glenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pufpaff,  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdln,  Calvin  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purple,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purtymun,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puaey,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pushak,  John  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Putls,  Anthony  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pybus,  Wimpy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pyrz,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quasny.  Jerry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quesenberry,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QtUmby,  Donovan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnby,  Oeorge  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnlan,  WUllam  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quirk.  Earl  S.,  049-^2-4346. 
Babaut,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radabaugh.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radau.  Oene  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radwlck.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragsdale.  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralney.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralney.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bains.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rank.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bankln.  Johnnie  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raskob,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmu&sen,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllff.  Ronald  E..  233-76—4725. 
Ratzel,  Stephen  R  .  406-7O-8208. 
Rau.  Louis  B  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R*u.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rauscher,  Herald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawe,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawllngs.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Royce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Russell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raybourn,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymo.  Michael  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  WUllam  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rea.  Lewis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Readman,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ready,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  444-50-8I69. 
Reagor.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reamey,  Gerald  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reardon.  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RecklUig.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redden.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddlck.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  John  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Worley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder.  Joe  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeh,  Ernst  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese.  Martin  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Register.  Richard  O  .  266-84  9360. 
Reich.  Ronald.  156^36-8302 
Relchelderfer,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Relchert,  Lawrence.  497-50^5194. 
Beld.  John  E  .  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Trevor  A..  119-36-747S 
Reid.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relder,  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reldlnger.  PhUUp.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Relfenberg.  PhUlp.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReUey.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReUly.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rellly.  Peter  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReUly.  Vincent  E  .  158  36-4166. 
Relneke.  Kurt  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiner.  Ronald  A  .  210^36-2793 
Relnlnger.  Reld  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Relschl,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relsenweber.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reltnour.  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beltz,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reltzell,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relva,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renaud,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rendleman,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renner,  Frederic  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rentz.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Repya.  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Revelle.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reyen,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhlzor.  Geoffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhoads.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes.  Tom  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhyne.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhyne.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rials,  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  Cl?.rlc  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  James  E.,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  Stephen  D..  215-«0-«403. 

Richard.  Philip  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards.  David  P..  29ft-42-6108. 

Richardson.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Merrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Robert  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richter,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcker.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcketts.  David  J.,  40^-62-4296. 
Rlcketts.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckles.  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlckman.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricks.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldder,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridley.  Wayne  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rledel.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgg.  r^oward  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgney.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgsby,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  John  S  .  305-52--tO13. 
RUey.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlndier,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlndt.  Jon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rim,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlppe.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlseborough.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  Michael  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie.  Robin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltz,  WUllam  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivers.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvette.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ro*rk.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robarge.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns.  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Clayton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Herbert  R.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberta,  WUllam  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robey.  Kenneth  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Bruce  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Bryce.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson   Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Stanley  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robison.  Dale  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RobltaUle.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche.  James  P  .  051-3»-0064. 
Rock,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roc»well.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockirell,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roden.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rodriguez,  BmUlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Carl  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roecker,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roecker,  Rlch&rd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roedy.  WUllam  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roehl.  Kexxn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roetter,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogala,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Ernest  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Ralph  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roland,  James  N.,  267-72-O063. 
Rold,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolf,  Lynn  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUer,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollins,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolllson,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollo.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rom&no,  Prank,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronayne,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooker,  Calvin  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooks,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Root,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roppo,  Philip  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorlck,  Kurt  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosatl,  Cesare  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roae,  Alexander  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  David  A.,  286-^0-7890. 
Rose,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbaum,  Henry  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenblatt,  Simon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenblum.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roaengrants,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roes,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosa.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosaow,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rothermlch,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothnle,  James  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roudabush.  WUllam.  183  40-2250. 
Rountree.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouqule.  Gabriel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roush.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  Richard  L.,  328-^2-0960 
Rowell,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowland.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowlette.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowley.  Cleveland  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozman.  Thomas  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RublnelU.  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker.  Steve  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudd.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudolph,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RudzlnskyJ.  Bohdan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruef.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruiz,  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rummer.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runals.  Stephen  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundall.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundle.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runestrand.  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runge.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushfeldt.  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russ.  Jerome  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ru.ssell.  Johnny  L  .  262-8»-0942. 
Russell,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Roger  H    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruth.  Henry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutler.  Randall  C.  142-«2-2428. 
Ruwet  James  H  .  165^  40-9860. 
Ryals,  Larlon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Harry  M  .  III.  230  70-0710. 
Ryan.  Jerryl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  John  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan,  Robert  P .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Thomas  J  ,  18&-40-6879. 
Ryder.  Charles  W  .  TI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarrl,  Gerald  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sabata,  WlllUur.  T.,  CTl-70-6013. 
SabU,  Olacomo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabine,  George  P..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabo.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sage.  Marshall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sakas,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sakuma.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salazar.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salmon.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saltness.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samples,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samuels,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandness,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sankey.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sankovlch,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banner,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanoers,  Russell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sansone.  James  A..  385-6  '-3316. 

Santangelo.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santella.  Angelo  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santiago.  Juan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SantUlan.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santlnl.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sapp,  Bernard  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SatcheU.  Rober.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Satterwhlt     Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sauter.  Louis  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savage.  Jar  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sayre.  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scales.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scales.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Scales.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scarlnge.  Robert  A..  044--10-0139. 

Scatamacchla.  Vlnce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scearce.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaab.  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaaf .  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schade,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaf,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schall.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharp.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schauer,  Zane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheftel,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schellhammer,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherberger.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheuer,  Henry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schexnayder,  Michael.  438-70 — 4229. 
SchUllng,  Dan  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlener.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schleslnger.  Jtimes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlund.  Br  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmalhofer,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmleder.  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmleg.  Michael  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmlttner,  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmotzer.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmus.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  Andrew  Q  .  284  48  4517. 
Schneck.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneeberger.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Michael,  392-5O-0940. 
Scholtes.  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schorr,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schott.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader.  Henry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schraeder.  Raymond.  19&-34-6100. 
Schrantz.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  Josef.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  Randall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrubbe.  Gregory  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schueasler.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuler.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchuUhelss.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz.  Michael  R..  476-66^  9003 
Schumm.  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster.  Donald  D..  518  62-9618. 
Schwaderer.  Stephen.  299-^4-6164. 
Schwartlng.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartlng.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schwartz,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzsteln,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwegler,  Bartley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwel.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweninger,  Elmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclanna,  PhUlp  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sclba.  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sclolettl,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ScoteUo,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  Craig  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  John  P..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,Thoma8  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  Turner  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scroggln,  OrvUle  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ScuUey,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ScuUy,  Matthew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scuplen,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seacord,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seaman,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Searcy,  Van  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seay,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sebastian.  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sebes,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Secrest,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sector,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sedar.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sedlacek,  Randell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seegar,  Oarold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selberllng,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selbert,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selbly,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selfert,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selm,  Richard  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seltz,  Ernest  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seltz,  Joe  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selby.  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seletsky.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Self,  Marvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Self,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selge.  Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selllck,  Kim  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Senor.  John  O.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sepulveda.  Salvator.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sergio,  Stephen  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Serna,  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Settles.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Severance,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Severson.  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shadell,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadld,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadls,  Thomas  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffner,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shane,  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannahan.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Randall  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Claude  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Dan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Daniel  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Regis  P  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelverton.  Claude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherfey.  Lloyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan.  Joseph  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrer.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood.  Byrne  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood.  Rlrhard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  Robert  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlflett.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlrah.  Henry  C.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlvely.  Roberto  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shogan.  Alexander  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuff.  WUllam  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuffler.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SbuklU,  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler,  Ronald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shun.  John  P..  62a-6»-0f  14. 


Shumaker,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shupack.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SIcklnger.  PhUlip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slckler,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sldlo.  Jerome  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slegeamund.  Rudolf.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slgmund.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmard,  Rune  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmler.  Pierre  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slnamons,  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Richard  G..  ^20-60-5669. 

Simmons,  Ricky  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmodejka.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stmouii.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  Gordon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slma.  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  WUllam  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slndelar.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singer,  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singer,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slason,  PhUlp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SItler,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SIvess.  George  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skeahan,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skeele.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skees,  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skelton.  John  D..  249-700-0116. 

Skinner.  WUllam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skipper,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skolnlckl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skowronek.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slack,  Rlnner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slade.  RandaU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slattery.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sleslnger.  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUcer,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Small,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SmaUman.  WUllam  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smalser,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smart.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Ben  M.,  58^10-1477. 

Smith,  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Douglas  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Edward  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edwin  K.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gaylord.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gregory  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Judge  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  JuUan  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Palmer  P  .  428-96-^1254. 
Smith,  Randan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Stephen  P..  444   44   2076. 
Smith,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SnUth.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Vernon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Victor  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wallace  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smlthyman,  Lee  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smyth.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snapp.  Patr'ck  G..  536-52  0514 
Sneed.  James  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed.  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  Richard  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snoddy,  Warren  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobul,  Anthony  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX0. 
Socea,  Larry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soohoo.  WUllam  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Boohoung,  Ylu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sordoni.  Lorenzo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorg,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soriano,  -Sdward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soucek,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spain,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spara.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SJMkrkes.  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparks.  Bumlce  E.,  66O-80-2887. 

Sparks.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparks,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparrow,  Beryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spear,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spears.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spears,,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Speck,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Speed,  Johnatban,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Speer.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

^igbt,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spence.  Alphonso  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sperberg,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spleza.  John  J.,  UI,  106-4O-0688. 

Splgelmyer,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

^Uler,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spinney.  Gec«-ge  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spltler,  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Splvey,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spivy,  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spohn,  Edward  A.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spracher.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Springer,  Dwlght  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spurlin,  Lynn  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spurlock,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Squires,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Squires.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stachel,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stacy,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford,  Michael  R..  226-64-808a 

Stahl,  John  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stahl,  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stahlak.  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stan.  Christopher.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StalUngs.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stamm,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StancU,  Larry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanfleld,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanfield,  Thomas  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stankus,  Arnold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stimton.  Shelby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkey.  Galen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkey,  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamer,  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stames.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starry.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staudacher.  Randall.  533-i6-2946. 
Stavlnoha.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Denis.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearns,  Bryan  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steoher.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Danton  G..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steldel.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StelnUe,  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein,  Frederick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner.  Robert  E..  184  40  4619. 
Stekly.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenstrom.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Thomas  M..  460--54-3005. 
Stephenson.  George.  512  46  4484. 
Stermer.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stetor.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  Gary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Shelby  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steward.  Stephen  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Donald  S..  042-4O-4S69. 
Stewart.  Robert  M..  220-^46-1408. 
Stewart.  Walter.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St  Germain.  Robert  P..  02I-4O-3615. 
Stkld.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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SUUer.  Roberta  P  .  388-52-S882. 

Stlnaon.  Douglas  N.,  49«-60-«551. 

etlth.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

etlth.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stltzel,  Steven  P.,  576-5^-8030. 

Stlvee,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoble.  wmiam  M..  537-«0-2811. 

Stock,  Oerald  O.,  525-83-C238. 

Stockdale,  Parker  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StockstUl,  Byron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stockton,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoecker.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoehr,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stokes.  Ernest,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stokoe,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stortl.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stowe,  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stowell,  Horace  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strait.  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strand,  Richard  N.,  638-4^-1491. 

Strange,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strasser.  Herbert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strazzlnl,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Streeter.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strickland.  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strlckler,  Gordon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strohbusch.  Michael.  396-4^-4337. 

Strom,  Stephen  H  ,  228-6S-5595. 

Strong,  Patrick  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strub,  Joseph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strube,  Richard  L..  44«-48-5197. 

Struck,  Jeffrey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stublts,  Thomas  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Studer,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stull,  Everett  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sturdy,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suchke.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suchland,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suermann,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sugal,  Howard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siilllvan,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX.       , 
Sullivan.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sultan.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siimmerhays.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simimers.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summey,  Edwin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumner,  Lester  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simday,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simdberg.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundln,  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundman,  Austin  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Supak,  Darrell  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surratt,  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SutcUffe,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutman,  Prank  1 .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter,  Samuel  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suzuki,  WUllam  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swain.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swannack,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartz,  Douglas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartzlander.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet,  Erlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson.  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swindell.  Thomas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swingle.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szczepanakl,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szlebert.  Steven  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szymanskl,  Dennis  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szymurskl,  Steven  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackaberry,  Burt  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackaberry.  Kief  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taddonlo,  Prank  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tahttnen,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallman.  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tally.  Stephen  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tam.  Gilbert  K  .  67«-«4-0251 
Tanlgawa.  Michael  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tant  Hugh  B  ,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TarantelU,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbox.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarlton,  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarr,  Ronald  W  .  266-86-OOSe. 
Taylor,  Cecil  R  ,  490-48-211 8 
Taylor.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Elza  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Howard  E,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jame»  M.,  663-88-007S. 
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Taylor.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Rodney  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teasley.  Ben  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teears,  Oary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TeeMlale,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Telepun,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Temple.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terrell.  Clark  w.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TerrUl.  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry,  Bennle  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry.  Paul  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry,  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry.  WiUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teasler,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tetu.  WlUlam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Texer,  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Theaux.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thels.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thlbodeau,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thlele,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Charles  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  John  D.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Thomas,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Stephen  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  WUllam  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomason,  Terry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompsen,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Bemlce  D.,  262-66- 781o! 

Thompson.  Carey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Russell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomson,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson,  Ronald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thornton,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrash,  Terry  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrasher,  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrasher.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Threatt,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throgmorton.  Pred  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurner,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tt\iTocy.  Alex  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts.  Carlos  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlderman,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlemey,  Terence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tlghe,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmlnsfcl.  Martin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmerberg,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmers,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tlndall,  Dan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlo,  Alberto  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipple.  Bryan  T..  500--t8-6968. 
Todd.  Loren  L.,  613-48-47b4 
Tokarsky,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toler,  Terence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Telle,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomasulo,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomlta,  Russell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  Dale  H.,  014—40-1524. 
Tomnltz,  Donald  J..  498-5O-0261. 
Tompkins.  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tooley.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toone,  Ste-e    B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomehl.  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres.  Herlberto  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Touchet,  Nell  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Ira  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toye,  Russell  H.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tozzl,  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trabue,  William  C.  08.3-38-2098 
Trammel.  David  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trauger.  Craig  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treat.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trella,  Joseph  E  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremper,  wniUm  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tresaa,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tree.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Trimble.  Lee  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trinidad,  Antonio  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trtnkle,  Edwin  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlvette,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trolano.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TroUer,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trowbridge,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TYoxell,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troy.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tryon,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TBuneta,  Jerrold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Calvin  M  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Joseph  P  ,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TuUy,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tupa,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turk,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tumey,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuttle,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Twttero,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyler,  Roderlc  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyndall,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyo.  Joseph  M.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

tJl>eruaga,  E>avld  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

UnderhUl,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Urban,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Umess,  Steven  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uselton,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uyesugl,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vagt.   Lee  H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valbracht,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valdez.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valenzuela,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ValUere.  James  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanalrsdale,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanbusklrk,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vancleave.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vancour,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandal,  Steven  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderlaan.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderwood,  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanexel,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vann,  William  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanschoorl,  Roberta,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanvllet,  John  H..  IX,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  winkle.  Hans  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vargas,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varnas,  Lawrence  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VarneU.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varsolona.  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vass.  Charles  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vaughan,  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan,  Russell  P  .  546-72 -72<>0. 

Vaughn,  Stephen  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaxmonsky.  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Veenstra,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Vega.  Benjamin.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vejrostek.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vela,  Joe  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velasquez,  Jose  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velez,  Carlos  R  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velten,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vera,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verbanlck.  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verity,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vermillion.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veronee.  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlehl.  Philip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlemelster.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlUars,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlllecco,  John  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vines.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlslnskl,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vltrtkas.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlvatson.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlvladeUl.  James  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vlk,  Ronald  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vogelpohl.  Edward  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonseggern.  Keith  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorels,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vossler,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vrasel.  Gary  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vukslch,  Gregory  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waak.  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddlngton,  Paul  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wade.  Raymond  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wade,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagener.  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wager.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wagner,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagoner,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagstaff,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wake,  Carl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldhaus.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  David  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Doak  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Douglas  L..  23&-66-4668. 
Walker,  Peyton  M.,  43O-66-0948. 
Walker.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Walton  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Hubert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wallace.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallen.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallen,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallenbrock.  Gleyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUls,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wanu.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walrod  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Matthew  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  James  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wamsted.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Robert  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warda.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warrington.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Alvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  Elliot  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  WUllam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wathen.  James  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Carroll  G,.  432-82-36'4. 
Watkins,  Howard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Ramon  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Tadashl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Thomas  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wattendorf,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wax.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Weaver.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Sterling  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  James  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weddle.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  Bruce  D,,  031-38-6.347, 
Weeks.  Fdward  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehrle,  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welde,  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldemann.  Hartmut.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldner.  Glenn  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnnlg.  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnstock.  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUenfluli,  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  John  O..  106-38-^388. 
Welch,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldon.  Claude  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welker.  Richard  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weller.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welles,  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellhausen.  Fred  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wells,  Bvimle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUs,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WendeU,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenlck,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenker,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wennerberg,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenstrup,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzloff,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werle,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Robert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weebrook.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wessel,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wessner,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Thomas  I,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WetherUl,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whall,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wharton,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  James  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wherry,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 
Whitaker,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  David  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Frederick  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  George  B.,  228-62  6940. 
White,  Johnny  L.,  431-86  9731. 
White,  Joseph  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whited.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltlock,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltlock,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltten,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltten.  Earstin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberg.  Michel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wick,  Patrick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldboom,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlelkoszewskl,  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wienckowskl.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wler,  WUllam  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlesler,  Richard  P  .  289-44  2771. 
WlgfaU,  Benjamin  J..  349-86-^219. 
Wiggins.  Romeo  O,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wight.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUclund.  George  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox,  Thomas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUczek,  Adam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilhelm.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson.  Glenn  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkins.  Oary  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns.  Lawrence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlard,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlenbacher,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Arthur  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WUllams,  Bristol  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Charles  R  .  450-7O-0340. 
WUllams.  Donald  L  .  676-64-4O03. 
WUllams,  Ernest  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Fred  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllams,  James  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  James  H  .  585-^)9-5784 
WUllams,  Karl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Ken  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Michael  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Michael  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Michael  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Williams,  Reginald  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Richard  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  RossC  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson,  Gary  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlamson,  Ray  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Willie,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlows,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllson,  Donn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Crofton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Delmer.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Elmer  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Jerrle  W.,  42O-62-6490. 
Wilson,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Samuel  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Vernon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlmberly,  Marlon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlmblah,  Calvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Wing,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngfleld,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkel,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkelman,  Colin,  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winn.  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winn,  Thomas  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnslow,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnterboer,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  Earl  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltschonke.  Roes  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlttUf,  Lance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttman,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttmayer,  Chris  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoffMxl,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohner,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wold.  Odd  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woloskl,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wolthuls,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Alexander  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woo,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Bruce  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wood.  Charles  U.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward.  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wool  folk.  Clyde  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolfolk.  Rogers  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooten,  Richard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wootten,  Bradley  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worley,  Edward  R,,  445-44-^5460. 
Worthlngton,   Glen   D..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woyansky,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wothal,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray.  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wren.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wren.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Christopher.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Oary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Steven  J.,  320-44 — 8033. 
Wright,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  WUllam  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wubbenhorst.    Peter.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wueste,  Ernest  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyand,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyman,  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynn.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynn.  PhaU.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyrlck.  Kenneth  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyse,  Edward  J..  280-4O-4963 
Yakovac.  Joseph  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Yancev.  Carlton  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Yatsko,  Larrv  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesensky.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ylinen.  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoet,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Alan  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Young,  Daniel  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Darld  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Toung,  Lester  R.,  509-4&-0940. 
Young,  Mason  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
You;  g.  Odos  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.   Robert  M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  Richard.  68S-44-5548. 
Yrazabal,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yurchak,  Andrew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zastrow.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelazny.  Robert  C.  535-4&-9218. 
Zeper,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zettl,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler,  Prltz  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlemkiewlcz.  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zllan,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmon,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlomek.  Dar.lel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoeller.  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zolldls,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Zollo.  KJbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zupan.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zupko.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zychowicz.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zychowakl,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S  ABMY  C0KP3 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Baker,  Unda  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Dolores  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Anne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Glennie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupsick,  Sharron  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lathouwers,  Janice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMullen.  Patricia.  148  38-7729. 
MlUer.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley.  VlrglnU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Ragena.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Ruth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Dorothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Anna  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abbott.  Claude  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abshler.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arellano.  Benito  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arthur.  Bradley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augsburger.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bain.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Stuart  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barth.  Francis  A  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bay.  Lennys  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentham.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bicad,  Jesse  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Van  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boslego.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouck,  Grant  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boujai.  Carlto.".  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  Mauley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon,  Leslie  R.,  432-82^280. 
Brlggs,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Malcolm  H..  135— «>-9113. 
Bruss.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burden.  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher.  David  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadiz.  Jess©  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadwallader.  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Randall  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Edmond  B.,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clausen.  Kenneth  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  Daniel  P..  531-46-^196. 
Cofonl,  Sylvester  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Fred  H..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coley.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coonley.  Lewis  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordo.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coetner,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramblet.  Peter  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CrlAsey.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Crlssey,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currln,  John  Q..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuttle,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dagostlno,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davla.  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Charles  E..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deboer,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demskl,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Kerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorothy.  V/arie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlggers.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duggan,  DennU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckberi'  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Barrett  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Okey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palrchlld.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farace.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenlason.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogarty.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogle.  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fournier.  Rayond,  M..  2 "'I -42-0290. 
Frame.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gall,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner  J  >ceph  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goerlnger.  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Thaddious,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore,  Bernard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goyne,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlshkln,  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GuUlen,  Atanaclo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oulgowskl,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadley.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Johnnie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel.  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazelrlgs.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellman,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Samuel  1 ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester.  Ellsworth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlller.  Frank  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUllard.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltt.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohn.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home.  Rodney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Meredith  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt.  Duane  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huskey.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Indrlsano,  Gerard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isom.  Lamont  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Randall  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Steve  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarchow,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeansonne,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Darryl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenevan,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerrigan,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klesilng  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoll.  Rolf  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koob.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulblck.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake.  Douglas  .K..  II.  219^6-9443. 
Langer,  Joe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelnlnger,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelsher.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebmann,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  WUllam  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Allen  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loader,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lough,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macklnnon,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madeo.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maert«ns,  Kenneth  R..  475-6O-8606. 


Marino,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Manuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews.  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaxweU,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Roscoe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  G..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naehr,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
New.  Hector.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickles.  Dean  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novler,  Frank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks.  Stanley  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oblander.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dounell.  Vincent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Calvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortiz.  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paavola.  Fred  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletsch,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinkson,  Reuben  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polrler,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Michael  F..  429  92-1442. 
Pugel.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raihofer,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Reginald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmond,  Wayne,  231-60  9898. 
Relnsch,  Gr.ry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  L.vman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robmson,  Samuel  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homines,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salter,  Cecil  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scavone.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Keith  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumski.  Edward  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slttlngdown,  Qulncy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Lee  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprowis,  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stearns,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  David  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenholder,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   *^ 
Terranova.  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Threet,  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlbble,  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trounson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Gilbert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Geoffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlncl.  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogt.  WUllam  J.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vordermark,  Jonathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Johnny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall.  Robert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WeUman.  Leonard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUde.  Burt  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Gene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltte,  Carlton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worth,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woznlak.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahler,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zielmanskl,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zolezzl,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AKMT    NmSX   CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Allen.  WlUlam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baasett.  Sally  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Alice  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lander.  Walter  E..  Jr..  553-66-^528. 
Lawlng.  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L«donne.  Joeeph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Level.  Dennis  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MUler,  Kathleen  B..  167-86-6M0. 
Peacock,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remlg.  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Cynthia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalbaum,  Harriet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Jeannlne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    MXDICAI.    BFXCIAIAST    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Anderson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bresnahan.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrchner.  Gerard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levee,  Kathryn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majowski.  Jesse  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CDonnell,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmer,  AUen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Sarah  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schreck,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selle,  Grace  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valra,  Karen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  thm  Armt  ' 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  temporary  disa- 
bility retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel.  Regular  Army  and  colonel, 
Army  of  the  United  States 

WUllams.   Trevor  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Army  and 

lieutenant  colonel.   Army  of   the    United 

States 

Massonl,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  gp-ade  6p>eclfled,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3383 
through  3294 : 

7*0  be  major 

Ward.  Rayburn  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
y  To  be  captain 

Arkangel.    Carmellto.   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,   Chalmers   H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ballard,  Clark  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bemler,  Barre  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connolly,  James  C,   II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grandison,   Wilfred    G.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade,  WUUam  C.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robblee.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Splelman.  Daniel  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Arner.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUUngsley.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratner.  Jim  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlgham.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgos.  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleton.  Ardenne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Elmer  M..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobey.  Elwood  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Phillip  A  .  217-48-45f»8 
Dlxey,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doleac.  Philbert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FalrchUd.  William  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fall.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlshkln,  Brent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hales.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herman.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nilngworth.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kulikowskl.  Bogdan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozimek.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yonushonls.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Bantz,  Eric  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrey,  Bedford  H  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOlnnes,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nickel,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reyna.  Troy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomassen.  Thom  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  major 

Craig.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whiteside,  Billy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Anderson,  Joanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bader,  Joyce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brazier,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breeden,  Linda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brody,  Sidney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Marie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlne,  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlskln,  Patricia  A.,  208  32-2819. 

Frohman,  EUls  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gabriel.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammer,  Joyce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hazle.  Elaine  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hollowell,  Marvin  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Jay  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuehne,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemleux,  Elizabeth  B.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAllister.  WUllam  S.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonnell,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhllUps,  Edelbert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Pauline,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanner,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaffer,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Joyce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sobol.  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Svec,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanson,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughan.  Curry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worden.  Mary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yeksavlch,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zebbs.  Barbara  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
7"o  be  first  lieutenant 

Altcheson,  Annette  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Thomas  L..  394—44-7298. 

Archer.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  Carol  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball,  Bettye  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Basham,  Owen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bean.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaty,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Booker.  Daniel  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradeen,  Sharon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandes,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branson.  Steven  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell.  Dolores  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colettl.  Anthonf  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cornett.  Barbara  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Couch.  Gwenda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson,  Selmer  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dell,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deloach.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dllllnger.  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  Lloyd  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUlott,  Mary  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EngUsh   Jeryl  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farley,  Peggy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finch.  Thelma  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flnklea,  Alfred  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frazler.  Charlene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frlel.  Ann  P..  224-70  8074. 

Gambal.  Deena   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner.  Jane  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Stacy  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbbs.  Stephen  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glsel.  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goerlg.  Albert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon.  Jonathan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon.  Kenneth  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Berths  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gumbert,  Grorglanna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Graves,  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gysler,  Rochelle  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartoon,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hell.  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUllard,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  Hilary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huzlnec,  Karen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jameson,  Jill  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kadeg.  Nancy  C,  153— iO-4097. 

Kanzler,  Antoinette  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karabasz.  Clara  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kostenbauer.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramer.  Cheryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laube,  Garey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laurlta,  Darnel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leduc,  Maryellen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxcey  Bob  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormack,  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mooy,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moran,  Kathleen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motta,  Susan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mow,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mueller,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nattkemper,  Linda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ortman.  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ott,  Ellen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parry,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Podmollk,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PoweU,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raflo,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves.  Carla  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reich,  Sandra  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlgney,  Marvin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlvest.  Joseph  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rouudtree.  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandeckl,  Rose  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlecker.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schodt.  Dana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz,  Carolyn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Qulncy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaffer,  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shirley,  Lois  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Catherine  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sowash,  Gertrude  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steele,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stonge,  Susan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suarez,  Margarita  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troop,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhook,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 

Welnholt,  Mary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitman,  Vivian  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Barber,  Patricia  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggess,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cocke,  Dorothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faust,  Elizabeth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucas,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pape,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walz.  Darla  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waterman,  Judith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wohrle,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mUt- 
tary  students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283.   3284.   3286.   3287.   3288.    and   3290: 

Abnett,  WlUlam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acton,  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adam,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Andrew  E.,  2S5-04-2000. 

Anderson.  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Knut  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amdt,  Joseph  M.,  Ill,  49&-;0-3793. 

Balentlne,  Terr.  K.,  417  62-7445. 

Batzer,  Craig  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bazak,  Henry  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benfer,  Dennis  E..  298-44-938'i. 

Berry,  James  W.,  458-94-8:36. 

Beyer,  Kirk  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX.    M 

Black,  Richard  A..  420-74-372? 

Blackman,  WLllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bondl,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Boyd,  Neal  R.,  Jr..  413-7+-6980. 

Boyd,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brakenalek.  Danny  A..  498-5&-a4I3. 

Buchanan.  Airen  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckmaster,  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bu&h.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cacclatore,  Matthew  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Rogers  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlin,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Sammy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caspers.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerrutl.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Challender,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chang,  Sherman  S.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chasteen,  Dorman  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clanton,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  Billy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clifford,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cc^lns,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ctrfllnsworth,  Edgar  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coughlln,  WUlIam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Alton  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cxirtls.  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Allen  W..  rn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dees.  Roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dillingham.  Jon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dykea.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easter,  Albert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easter,  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EUls,  Victor  R.,  544-5+-3771. 
Evans,  Prlntes  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eyle.  Terrance  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaUon.  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French.  Lawrence  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields,  Watson  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz.  Murray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Cesar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Jimmy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazier.  Calvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oraber,  Jon  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gucker.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haan,  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbour,  iilchael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasty,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayen.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazam.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Stephen  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffernan.  Edward  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helmers.  Scott  A.,  04»-48-3416 
Helseth.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepworth.  Richard   S  .   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herron.  John  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlosey,  Raymond  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoberock,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolter,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunstad.  Bemle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram.  Charles  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonee,  Roland  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BCaye.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns.  Bruce  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klaas.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KudeJ,  Lawrence  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunstle.  Charles  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurtz,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuzma.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lansing.  Ernest  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Jared  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Und.  Stephen  M..  38d-Sa-«30e 
Long,  WUllam  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma.  John  T   H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  John  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald   Aaron  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFarland.  Maxle  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenney,  Fred  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mc  Knight.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler.  Eric  O.  A  ,  220-8O-9287 
Mlscbe.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrl*,  John  H.  TV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muhlenbruch.  Howard  A  ,  485-74-«287 
Muskus,  Thoma«  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nance.  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Naylor,  Donald  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson.  William  G..  242-8&-4048. 

Newsome.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Niaeen.  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Noel.  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noteboom.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oberholtzer.  David  M..  313-^58-4270. 

OBara,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHare.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olynlec.  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orchowskl,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orndorff,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orval.  Francis  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Parker.  Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Patton,  Leon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paulson,  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pezlno,  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Portner,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Preakltt.  Eugene  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renner,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roseen,  John  H.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RoweU,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sams,  Oayle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sapp.  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SchUler,  Dean  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaddlx,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw.  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepherd,  Kim  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shonta.  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sletoert,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUence,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smoot.  Wmiam  S.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snitch.  Wllbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soesbe,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sray.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanze.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Roger  L.,  613-6^1997. 
Strickland,  James  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlppol  I,  Ste ve  B .,  283-82-953 1 . 
Talbert,  Marlon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllghman,  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlsserand,  John  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thoreson,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tommey,  Paul  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vail,  Steven  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Deusen,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walch,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Franklin  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Fred  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Jimmy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Jonathan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyand,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough,  Clifford.  431-^8-7740 
Zenn,  Billy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zietlow,  Charles  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnk.  Ronald  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  grade  of 'second  Ueu- 
tenant,  under  provisions  of  Title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284  3286 
3287.3288,  and  3290: 

Anderson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Aplgian.  Lester  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bergeron,  Scott  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bortnem.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brantley,  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Burke,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Clark,  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Croeby.  Arvle  A..  587  84-9856 

Darren,  Daniel  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French,  Ian  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Fujio,  Hlrome.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Graham.  Keith  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graves,  Ben  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Orubbs.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hagerman.  Michael  C,  46^6^1101. 
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Hendry.  Tommy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herman,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Tommy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huber.  Charles  R..  Jr.,  20»-40-S018. 

Johnaon,  Howard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klehl,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuykendall.  EllU  C.  in..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lobdell.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCollum,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKettrlck,   Paul   D.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Me  is.  Emll  F.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monroe.  David   O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mxirphy,  Walter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ondrus.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plckenpaugh.   Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Real.  Ralph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roeooer.   Robert  J..  Jr..  331-4»-0774. 

Bombouts.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruff.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schowengerdt.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schackelford,  Elbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slider,  William  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smiley,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
8t*nden,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUtnhebel,    Terrence    L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walker,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,    Wedemeyer,   Robert  G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat,  Dewey  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zapata.  Fernando,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  officer*  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Abe,  Henry  Hlsashl 
Adamson,  Edwin  Charles.  Jr. 
Altcheson,  George  Alfred,  Jr. 
Albright,  Richard  Klngdon 
Alderson,  James  Morris 
All  Ingham,  James  Robert 
Anderson,  Curtis  Odean 
Andrassy,  Michael  Francis 
Bailey,  George  Thomas 
Baldwin,  Charles  Carroll 
Baldwin,  John  Ashby,  Jr. 
Baron.  Charles  Raoiil  < 

Barry,  Thomas  Merrltt 
Barth,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Bayer,  David  Arthur 
Beaver.  John  Thomas 
Beck,  John  Louden 
Beers.  Robert  Cleve 
Beeton,  Harvey  Jackson 
Bell,  BUI  Jack 
Bentley,  WUllam  Cooke 
Bird,  Ralph  Gordon 
Blvens,  Arthur  Clark 
Blanchard,  Robert  CecU 
Block,  Stanley  Howard 
Blundell.  Peverll 
Boaz,  George  Lee 
Bordone.  Richard  Peter 
Bottenberg,  Foster  Leroy 
Botts,  Ronald  House 
Bowling,  Roy  Howard 
Boyer,  Walton  Tullv.  Jr. 
Boyle.  Henry  Francis.  Jr. 
Bridge,  James  Andrew.  Jr. 
Brltton.  William  Lawson 
Brooks.  Edwin  Hawley,  Jr. 
Brown,  Donald  Nathan 
Brown,  Walter  Hollows,  Jr. 
Browning.  Siras  Dean 
Brummage.  Richard  Lowrte 
Buck,  Donald  Dean 
Burns.  John  Anthony 
Burrla.  Ravmond  Merle 
BushoriR.  Brent 
Butrym.  Stanlev  Brtre.  Jr 
Campbell.  Donald  StUlea,  Jr. 
Camobell,  Jack 
Camnbell.  William  Nelson 
Cannell.  Donald  Tipton 
Canter.  Howard  Ranhael 
Carlson,  Olof  Maen-is,  Jr. 
Carothers.  PhUlp  F  .  Jr. 
Csrr,  John  Howard 
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Carr.  Nevln  Palmer 

Carr.  Roland  James       I 

Carraway,  Terry  Farnel 

Cash,  Eugene  James 

Catola.  Stanley  Guy 

Cavltt.  WUllam  Miles 

Charest,  PhUlp  George 

Chrlstensen,  Raymond  J.   ' 

Clarkln,  James  Joseph 

Clemens.  Eugene  Matthew 

Clements,  BUly  Ray 

Compton,  Charles  Raymond 

ConnoUy,  Timothy  WUllam 

Coogan,  Richard  Daniel 

Cooper.  Daniel  Leander 

Crater,  Ray  Parrell 

Crawford.  Nace  Barnett,  Jr. 

Cricchl.  John  Victor 

Cross,  Charles  Hlmrod 

Davis,  John  Bonthron 

Davis,  Robert  CoUls,  Jr. 

Deal,  Walter  Clarence.  Jr. 

Dempsey,  Gerald  Maddock 

Dlckman,  Jerry  Anson 

Dickson.  John  Arthur 

Dierdorff.  Loren  Moyle 

Dletz,  Richard  John 

Dlglacomo,  Joseph  Gregory 

DUllngham.  Paul  Whittler.  Jr. 

Donnelly,  Robert  George 

Donohue,  David  Patrick 

Doollttle,  James  Edward 

Douglass,  James  Gordon.  Jr. 

Drain.  John  Frederick 

Duckett.  PhlUp  Vanhom  L. 

Duhrkopf.  Don  Junior 

Dunaway,  John  AUen,  Jr. 

Durbln,  Peter 

Edwards,  Jerry  James  | 

Elliott,  OrvUle  Gene 

Ellison,  John  Cooley 

Emery,  Thomas  Rogers  Merrill 

Engelbrecht,  Richard  Herbert 

Evans,  Richard  Bruce 

Evans,  Robert  Conant  I 

Felt,  Joseph  Albert 
Fergvisson,  Ernest  Wesley 

FUklns.  William  Charles 
Plnneran.  WUllam  John 
Fischer,  David  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Wooten,  Jr. 
Flom,  Hewitt  Orland 
Possum,  Paul  Gene 
Frankenfleld,  Robert  Tylee 
Freeman,  Linus  Walter,  Jr. 
Prlesen.  Floyd  Andrew 
Gallagher.  Hugh  Lawrence 
GaUup,  Shelley  Paul 
Garcia,  WUllam  Victor 
Gardenler,  Robert  Richard 
Gilchrist,  Richard  Bruce 
Olldea,  Joseph  Alroy 
Gilmore,  Arthur  Harold 
Glazier,  Alvln  Steuer 
Oleason,  Joseph  Philip 
Gowlng,  Richard  Maxwell 
Oradel,  Robert 
Graf.  Frederic  Augiist,  Jr. 
Oraveson,  George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Greeley,  Michael  Thomas 
Oreer,  Mar\-ln  Slgsbee,  Jr. 
Gregory,  Donald  Gilbert 
Griggs.  Norman  Earl 
Gunn,  William  Joseph 
Haas,  Kenneth  Raymond 
Hagberg,  Roy  Vincent 
Hager,  Charles  FrankUn 
Haggqulst,  Grant  Franklin,  Jr. 
Halverson.  Richard  Keneth 
Hamilton,  Glenn  Dale 
Hamm,  Clement  Davis.  Jr. 
Hansen.  Rodney  Val         I 
Harlow.  David  Louts 
Harney,  Russell  Francis 
Harris.  James  Wesley 
Hartzell,  Robert  Hoke 
Hassett,  Joseph  Kenneth 
Hatch,  Harold  Glen 
Hayea.  Albert  Marlon.  Jr. 
Hebbard,  Leroy  Blanchard,  Jr. 
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Hennessey,  Aloyslus  G.,  Jr. 
Henson,  John  Morton 
Herberger,  Albert  Joeeph 
Hlgglnbotbam,  Allen  Bane 
Hlgglns,  Thomas  Gerald 
High,  James  Thomas,  Jr. 
HIU,  Frank  WlUlam 
Hlmman,  Albert  Harold 
Hoch,  John  Emerson,  Jr. 
Hogg.  James  Robert 
Holcomb.  Gordon  Byron 
HoUenbach,  WUllam  Thomas 
HoUy,  Daniel  Theodore,  Jr. 
Hostettler,  Stephen  John 
Howard.  Donald  Lee 
Howe,  Jonathan  Trumbull 
Hoye,  James  Mitchell  II 
Hubal,  Augustine  Edward,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Kenneth  Paul 
Hullryde,  Donald 
Hurd,  John  Barton 
Jackson,  Nelson  Pointer 
Jacob,  Robert  Earl 
Jaycox,  Randall  Euguene,  Jr. 
Jefferson,  Robert  Ray 
JelUson,  Robert  Kaye 
Johnson,  Alfred  Carl,  Jr. 
Josnon,  Emll  Luther 
Johnston,  James  Irvin 
Jonasz,  Frederic 
Jones,  Henry  Robert 
Jones,  Robert  Henry 
Josephson,  Hennlng  Carl 
Joy.  Bernard  Irving 
Karpaltls,  Anthony  Joseph 
KeUey,  AUred  George,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  WllUam  Everett 
KllUan,  Donald  Joseph 
Klnnalrd,  Martin  John 
Klar.  Norman 
Klee.  Robert  Erhart 
Klein.  Verle  Wesley 
Knowles.  George  Irvln 
Kurth.  Ronald  James 
Landersman,  Stuart  David 
Larkins,  Burton  Justin 
Lauber,  Ronald  Matthias 
Lawler,  Freer  ick  Warren 
Lawler,  WUllam  Allen 
Leavitt,  Horace  Madison, 
Lent,  WUlls  Ashford,  Jr. 
Levenson,  Lee  Edward 
Levey,  Sanford  Norman 
Lewis,  Harold  Michael  J., 
Llmbaugh,  Harold  Dean 
Logan,  Joseph  BaUey 
Lowry,  George  Clark 
Lynch,  WUllam  Allen 
MacCalry,  David  Brower 
Madlgan,  James  Alonzo 
MaUlnson,  WlUlam  Keith 
Marks,  Stanley  John 
Marriott,  Jack  Lewis 
Marshall,  Jack  Luger 
Martin,  Edward  Holmes 
Martin.  Robert  Courtney 
Massey.  Roger  ArgueUes.  Jr. 
Mathews,  Donald  WUllam 
Mathls,  Thomas  Ronald 
May,  Robert  Edward 
McAlevy,  John  Hoyle 
McCauley,  WUllam  Frederick 
McDanlel,  Eugene  Barker 
McDonnell.  John  Richard 
McLaren,  Alfred  Scott 
McLaughlin,  Bernard  Robert 
McVay,  Donald  Herbert,  Jr. 
Melton,  Edward  Cablneas,  Jr. 
Merget,  Andrew  George 
Merwln.  Paul  LaSaUe 
Mesler,  Robert  Allen 
MUano,  Vlto  Rocco 
MUes.  Robert  Warren 
Miller.  Curtis  WlUlam,  Jr. 
MUls,  James  Richard 
Mitchell,  Jerry  Lee 
Moore,  Clarence  Eklward 
Moore.  Thomas  George 
Morln.  Ronald  Drake 
Muench.  Gerald  WUiston 


•  Jr. 


.Jr. 


Mulcahy,  WUllam  James,  Jr. 
Nelson.  Charles  Wellman.  Jr. 
Nelson.  Herbert  Franklin 
Nelson.  Keith 
Newell,  Byron  Bruce.  Jr. 
Nlchol.  Monte  Bruce 
NordhUl,  Claude  Hugh 
OConneU.  John  Daniel 
Olds,  Robert  Barnard 
Olson,  Conrad  Bruce 
CReilly,  Charles  WUfred 
Palmlerl,  John  Joseph 
Paoluccl,  Donald  Clare 
Paplo,  Emll  Michael 
Pearlman,  Samuel  Saul 
Perkin.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Perrault,  Mark  Edward 
Peterson.  John  WUllam 
Peterson,  Richard  Alan 
PhUllps,  George  Sylvester 
PhUlips,  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Plottl,  Walter  Theodore,  Jr. 
Pitts.  David  Benjamin 
Porter,  Robert  Dutton 
Potter.  Arthur  Murdock.  Jr. 
Profllet.  Clarence  Julienne 
Piu^um,  WUllam  Hayes 
Quin.  John  Matthew,  Jr. 
Quirk,  William  Joseph 
Raffaele,  Robert  Joeeph 
Ralph,  Steve,  Jr. 
Rand,  Donald  Hadley 
Rapkln,  Jerome 
Reasoncver.  Roger  Louis.  Jr. 
Rice.  Daniel  WUllam 
Richards,  Lloyd  Wayland 
Richards,  Robert  James 
Richardson,  Harold  Monroe 
Richardson.  PhUllp  David 
Rlcketson,  Francis  Barry 
Ridge,  James  Joseph 
Ring.  Stewart  Andrew 
Rltz,  Merlin  Carroll 
Roach,  Francis  Leroy 
Robinson.  Percy  Elliott.  Jr. 
Robinson.  WUllam  Arthur 
Rockefeller,  Harry  Caleb,  Jr. 
Rodgcrs.  James  Blddle 
Roe,  Charles  WUllam 
Rogers.  Gerald  Francis 
Romano.  Matthew  Edward 
Rose,  Hardy  Nicholas 
Rudolph,  Francis  Albert.  Jr. 
Ryan,  Thomas  Joseph 
Ryan,  WUllam  Aloyslus 
Sanden,  Oscar  Emanuel 
Saubers.  Walter  Frank 
Saylor.  Thomas  Paul 
Schuman,  Martin  Steven 
Schweitzer,  Robert  James 
Sebrlng,  Leland  Hart 
Seely,  James  Michael  Gleason 
Selgenthaler,  Thomas  Uhllan 
Shaw.  John  Gels 
Shaw,  WUllam  Miller 
Sheets,  Jean  Paul 
Sheman&kl.  Francis  Benjamin 
ShUllng.  John  Donald 
Shropshire.  Edwin  Demar.  Jr. 
Slgmond.  Arle  Chrtstlaan  A. 
Simon.  Douglas  Michel 
Skerretl.  Robert  Joseph 
Skolnlck,  AUred 
Skublnna.  MjTon  Alan 
SmUey,  Charles  Boone 
Smith.  Alfred  Anderson 
Smith.  Joseph  Collins 
Smith,  Paul  Joseph,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  John 
Solan,  Thomas  Vincent 
Spar,  Edwin  Franklin 
Speelman.  Thomas  WUllam 
Spencer,  Harry  Arthxir,  Jr. 
Spiegler,  Felix  Robert 
Stafford.  Kenneth  BraiKlt 
Suzan.  Frank  MltcheU 
Sykes.  Lewis  Blair 
Talbot.  Frank  Russell.  Jr. 
Talbot.  James  Robert,  Jr. 
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Tally.  BUly  Pair 
Tapp&n,  Jeremy  Richard 
Taylor.  Reeves  Ramsey 
Teague,  Foster  Schuler 
Terry.  Daniel  Gllley  Warren 
Thomas,  Donald  Patrick 
Throop,  James  Ray 
Tortora.  Anthony  Michael 
Traweek.  BUly  Banks 
Trueblood.  William  Eugene 
Tuttle.  Jerry  Owen 
Tuttle,  John  Robert 
Vanwestendorp.  Steven 
Vamer.  Duane  Lyle 
Velazquezsuarez,  Francisco  A. 
Vojtek,  Thomas  Michael 
Wallace.  Thomas  McCarthy 
Walsh.  WUUam  Albert 
Warner.  Laurance  Bliss 
Weedon.  Robert  Ernest 
Wehrman.  Philip  William 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Welsaman.  Marvin  Malcolm 
Welllngs.  John  Franklin 
Wells.  Don  Vinton 
Wheeler,  James  Bernard 
Wheeler,  John  Raymond 
White,  James  Richard 
Will,  Otto  WUllam.  Ul 
Wlllenbrlnk.  James  Frederick 
WUllams.  Randall  Lee 
WUllanu.  Richard  EUlls 
Wilson,  Robert  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Vaughn  Edgar,  Jr. 
Wlnans.  Gilbert  Loren 
Wise,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Wise.  Peyton  Randolph,  n 
Wlthrow,  John  Eastlu,  Jr. 
Wood,  Charles  Sherman 
Woodbury,  Kyle  Harry 
Woods,  Robert  Clair 
Yeager,  Donald  Robert 
Young,  Alfred  Avery,  HI 
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Young.  David  Bryan.  Jr. 

Zlck,  Richard  AUen 

The  following  named  Reserve  officer*  of 
the  UB.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Balogh.  Albert  Theodore 

Harris,  Frank  Brayton  ^ 

OAkley,  Nicholas  Wlckham,  Jr. 

The  following  named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  line,  subject  to  quAll- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

KoestUne.  Sarah  Evelyn 

Labonte.  Nadene  B.-irbara 

Marshall.  Alice  Claudlne 

Mogge,  Marjorle  Helen 

Neely.  Jean  Chapman 

Qulgley.  Robin  Lindsay  0. 

Young.  Sue  Ella 
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RHODESIAN   CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VUtGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  I,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 1971  and  1972,  the  Senate  three 
times  voted  to  permit  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  chrome,  a  stra- 
tegic material,  from  Rhodesia. 

Prior  to  the  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  my  legislation  to  allow  this  Impxarta- 
tion,  shipments  of  chrome — and  all  other 
commodities — from  Rhodesia  to  this 
country  were  banned  by  an  Elxecutive 
order  issued  by  former  President  John- 
son. The  Executive  order,  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  was  Issued  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Today  legislation  is  pending  to  bring 
this  question  of  Rhodesian  chrome  im- 
ports once  again  before  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  I  shall  oppose  the  latest  effort  to 
repeal  the  legislation  admitting  Rho- 
desian chrome,  but  In  a  sense  I  welcome 
the  approach  of  another  debate  in  this 
area,  because  it  affords  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
tended discussion  of  many  issues  In  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

Two  recent  articles  have  discussed 
some  of  the  considerations  Involved  in 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  isi:ue.  One  is  a 
column  of  September  10.  1973.  by  An- 
thony Harrigan.  published  in  the  Hunt- 
ington. Ind..  Herald-Press  and  other 
newspapers:  the  other  is  an  editorial  in 
the  September  17  edition  of  the  Peters- 
burg. Va.,  Progress-Index.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent discussions  of  the  issues  involved. 
The  editor  of  the  Progress-Index  is  Ed- 
ward A.  Wyatt  IV.  and  Its  publisher  is 
Rufus  Josey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  articles  be  included  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Huntington   (Ind.)   Herald-Press, 

Sept.  10.  1973) 

An  Ukjust  Trade  Bam 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

With  the  publication  of  the  final  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy,  the  Congress  should  show  a  greater 
awareness  of  America's  need  for  strategic 
and  critical  minerals  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  report  rightly  warns  that  the  United 
States  "la  not  self-sufficient  In  all  basic  ma- 
terials, and  other  growing  Industrial  areas 
of  the  world  are  Increasing  demands  for 
essential  raw  materl.ils."  If  the  American 
standard  of  living  Is  to  be  maintained  and 
advanced,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  secure  access  to  overseas  energy 
sources  and  mli.erals.  Certainly.  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  are  very  mindful  of  the 
Importance  of  galnlr.g  access  to  sources  of 
essential  materials  for  the  final  years  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  It  is  fantastic 
and  shocking  that  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D-Mlnn.)  and  a  group  of  co-sponsors  in  the 
Senate  should  endeavor  to  deny  the  United 
States  access  to  the  world's  greatest  supply 
of  chrome  ore — an  absolutely  essential  min- 
eral. Yet  this  13  what  Sen.  Humphrey  has 
done  in  introducing  Senate  BUI  1868  to  "halt 
the  Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ' 
Among  the  co-spjnsors  of  this  profoundly 
hurtful  legislation  are  Sens.  Bayh,  Eagleton. 
Inouye.  Jackson.  Kennedy,  McGovern.  Mus- 
kle.  Stevenson  and  Tiinney.  It  Is  hard  to  fig- 
im  Just  who  these  senators  think  this  bill 
would  punish.  Rhodesia's  chrome,  after  all.  is 
sought  after  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  effort  by  the  African  bloc  In  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  sale  of  this  chrome  In 
international  market  was  a  failure.  Many  in- 
dustrial nations  know  that  they  must  have 
access  to  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
MaterUls  Policy  indicates  that  the  U.S.  has 
to  Import  100  per  cent  of  Its  chrome  ore 
requirements.  If  American  companies  are 
denied  an  opportunity  to  buy  It  from 
Rhodesia,  a  free  world  country,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  buy  It  from  the  Soviet  Union 
at  twice  the  cost. 

Sen.  Humphrey  &  Co.  are  trying  to  relm- 
poee  the  Johnson  administration  ban  on 
chrome  Imports  from  Rhodesia.  An  amend- 
ment Introduced  by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
has  happily  freed  the  United  States  from 
that  absurd  ban.  Now  the  liberal  coalition  In 
the  Senate  Is  seeking  to  knock  out  the  Byrd 
amendment.  This  effort  by  Sen.  Humphrey 
and  hla  liberal  colleagues  files  In  the  face  of 


all  wisdom  concerning  America's  mineral 
needs.  Without  chrome,  the  manufacture 
of  essential  alloys  is  Impossible. 

It  Is  outrageous  that  U.S.  trade  policy 
should  be  shaped  by  the  demands  of  the 
African  bloc  In  the  United  Nations  which  is 
engaged  in  a  vendetta  against  Rhodesia. 
Moreover,  the  Humphrey  bill  (S.  1868)  rep- 
resents a  double  standard.  Rhodesia  has  not 
Injured  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
it  offered  to  send  troops  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 
Rhodesia  has  enjoyed  almost  10  years  of  re- 
sponsible, fiscally  sound  government  benefit- 
ting all  population  groups.  Its  critics  in 
Africa  include  bloody  dictatorships,  savage 
regimes  such  as  exist  In  Uganda  where  the 
head  of  state  praises  Hitlerite  notions,  and 
client  states  of  communist  superpowers.  To 
compound  the  irony,  the  sponsors  of  the  ban 
on  trade  w^lth  Rhodesia  are  ardent  advocates 
of  Increased  trade  with  Communist  China — 
the  most  completely  totalitarian  society  In 
the  world  today. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  liberal  coalition 
carries  this  vendetta  is  both  absurd  and  ex- 
traordinary. FVsr  example,  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment For  International  Peace  recently 
made  it  appear  that  two  U.S.  airlines  and 
two  American  auto  rental  services  were  vio- 
lating the  law  because  they  allegedly  partici- 
pated In  Inter-llne  billing  for  Air  Rhodesia 
and  making  hotel  and  car  rental  reserva- 
tions In  Rhodesia.  No  one  has  heard  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  complain  because  U.S. 
airlines  fly  passengers  Into  communist  coun- 
tries or  because  American  companies  do 
business  In  such  nations.  The  Carnegie  En- 
dowment, by  the  way.  Is  the  organization 
that  a  few  years  ago  published  a  blueprint 
for  military  Invasion  of  Southern  Africa — a 
remarkable  document  for  an  organization 
purportedly  devoted  to  "peace." 

Sen.  Humphrey  and  his  aaaoclatea  cant 
point  to  any  threat  Rhodesia  has  made 
against  the  U.S.  Interests.  The  liberal  coali- 
tion In  the  Senate  Isn't  advocating  a  trade 
ban  with  Libya,  which  has  confiscated  Ameri- 
can oil  properties,  harassed  American  citi- 
zens, and  harbored  terrorists.  Only  Rhodesia 
Is  singled  out  for  economic  pressure. 

The  Humphrey  bill  should  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  for  reasons  of  both  practicality 
and  Justice.  Instead  of  banning  Rhcxieslan 
chrome  ore.  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage the  rapid  development  of  Rhodesia's 
mineral  Industry.  Indeed  the  final  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Minerals  Policy 
states  that  US.  government  agencies  "should 
intensify  their  efforts  to  encourage  world- 
wide development  of  resources  by  all  means." 
Rhodesia's  chrome  ore  Is  both  strategic  and 
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critical  Insofar  as  the  United  States  U  con- 
cerned. 


(Prom  the  Petersburg   (Va.)    Progress-Index, 
Sept.  17.  1973] 

Ttuz  To  Stop  OKTriNo  "Buekkd" 
(By  Edward  A.  Wyatt.  IV) 

A  dated  topic  comes  back  Into  the  news 
with  the  Nlzon  administration's  move  to  cut 
off  all  trade  with  Rhodesia  and  to  repeal  the 
1971  amendment  which  allowed  the  United 
States  to  Import  chrome  from  that  country 
In  spite  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Rho- 
desia advocated  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  case  for  the  amendment,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Bjrrd.  Jr.,  was 
baaed  on  claims  that  Rhodesian  chrome  Is  a 
strategic  material,  that  It  Is  of  higher  quality 
than  chrome  from  other  countries,  and  that 
compliance  with  United  Nations  would  put 
the  United  States  In  a  position  of  danger- 
ous reliance  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  embargo  was  an  effort  to  apply  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  with  a  view  to  forcing 
reforms  in  the  field  of  racial  policy.  The 
amendment  setilug  forth  a  co:itrary  attitude 
was  promoted  as  safe  and  sensible  in  terms 
of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
won  enough  support  to  become  law. 

The  Nixon  administration  argument,  ex- 
pressed chiefly  by  Ambassador  Scall.  head  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Newsom,  In  charge  of  African  affairs.  Is  that 
United  States  foreign  policy  Is  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  and 
that  Its  repeal  would  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  live  up  to  their  International  obli- 
gations. However,  expectation  that  a  sub- 
servient or  compliant  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  recommendations  by 
the  United  Nations  would  serve  the  Interests 
of  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  United 
States  has  been  badly  battered  by  25  years 
of  history. 

There  seems  to  be  no  proof  or  very  convinc- 
ing argument  that  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments In  foreign  affairs,  which  are  global 
and  nothing  If  not  abundant,  are  attribut- 
able to  the  amendment  allowing  this  country 
to  buy  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Neither  Is 
there  evidence  that  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  has  improved  the  political 
morals  of  Rhodesia,  although  there  are  re- 
ports that  on  Its  own  that  government  has 
been  moderating  Its  racial  policies. 

We  must  wonder  whether  chrome  has  the 
great  Intangible  Importance  which  Is  as- 
signed to  it  by  a  move  which  puts  the  White 
House  in  somewhat  unlikely  company  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Humphrey. 
Searching  for  an  explanation  why  the  Pres- 
ident after  two  years  has  become  disturbed 
by  the  amendment,  one  Is  reminded  of  the 
thesis  that  one  of  the  Nixon  responses  to 
deep  trouble  is  to  make  sudden  gestures 
to  the  liberal  left.  The  concern  over  chrome 
and  the  amendment  which  pertnlts  the 
United  States  to  buy  It  from  a  nation  In  the 
United  Nations  doghouse  seems  to  qualify 
for  the  description.  How  many  governments 
In  Latin  America.  Africa.  Asia  or  anywhere 
else  would  actually  care  or  behave  differently 
If  the  amendment  were  repealed? 

If  the  Issue  can  be  viewed  In  terms  of  the 
Interests  of  this  country,  the  amendment 
seems  as  sensible  as  It  did  in  1971.  If  reliance 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome  was  dan- 
gerous then.  It  Is  dangerous  now.  Present 
fear  that  Arab  governments  may  use  oil  In 
attempts  to  influence  decisions  by  the  United 
States  Is  a  reminder  how  these  things  can 
work 

Chrome,  wheat,  and  oil  are  very  different 
commodities.  We  have  Just  been  told  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Schultz  that  the  United 
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States  was  "burned"  In  last  year's  wheat  deal. 
This  Is  a  discovery,  which  housewives,  con- 
stuners,  and  the  general  populace  made 
some  time  ago.  If  the  chrome  Issue  Involves 
any  "burning."  and  granted  that  being 
burned  In  worthy  causes  Is  all  in  a  day's  ex- 
perience for  our  rulers,  some  members  of  the 
commonalty  have  had  enough  of  being 
burned  unnecessarily  and  would  like  to  be 
excused  from  more  of  the  same. 
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A  CONTINUING  ROLE  FOR  NATO 


THE  ALEXANDRIA  WATERFRONT 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or   VIRGIN  u 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  my  tenure  In  Congress 
is  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  or- 
derly planning  and  development  of  the 
Alexandria  waterfront. 

Recently  a  very  positive  step  was  taken 
in  that  direction  when  a  compromise  of 
a  lengthy  dispute  over  land  use  was 
reached.  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the\ 
Washington  Star-News  which  comments 
on  that  compromise. 

Alexandria's  Land  Swap 

Every  once  In  a  great  while,  local  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise,  locked  In  one 
of  those  Interminable  disputes  over  land  use. 
manage  to  reach  an  accommodation  that 
serves  everyone's  Interest.  Precisely  that  ap- 
pears to  hax-e  occurred  In  the  admirable  land 
swap  disclosed  the  other  day  that  will  shift 
the  proposed  Watergate  II  apartment  com- 
plex away  from  the  Alexandria  waterfront.- 

The  dispute,  which  had  been  growing  more 
complex  with  the  passing  of  time,  had  all 
the  familiar  markings  of  an  Insuperable 
impasse.  Apart  from  the  Issue  of  high-rise 
development  on  the  waterfront,  the  feud  had 
depressed  the  chances  of  congressional  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  decades-old  cloud  over 
federal-city  ownership  of  the  Alexandria 
shoreline.  And  without  such  legislation,  the 
city  has  been  handcuffed  In  Its  desire  to 
achieve  orderly,  long-needed  planning  and 
development  of  the  waterfront. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  the  city 
would  acquire  ownership  of  a  six-acre  wnter- 
front  site  at  the  foot  of  Prlnc<-ss  Street,  on 
which  the  Watergate  high-rise  i-ondomlnlum 
apartments  had  been  planned.  In  exchange 
for  the  site  of  the  abandoned  Plcklln  School, 
several  blocks  away. 

While  the  original  apartment  development 
proposal — surrounded  by  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  waterfront  Itself — had 
not  seemed  to  us  a  disaster,  the  transplant 
clearly  is  more  In  the  public  Interest.  At  Its 
new  location  the  high-rise  complex  wUl  bo 
compatible  with  similar  existing  develop- 
ment. The  city's  hands  will  be  much  freer 
In  renovating  the  waterfront.  And  In  easing 
a  myriad  of  tensions  and  pressures,  the  swap 
promises  political  dividends  that  could  hard- 
ly have  been  achieved  any  other  way. 

More  Importantly,  the  proposal  gained 
status  the  other  day  when  the  private  devel- 
opers agreed  to  the  concept  of  the  swap. 
That  word  was  no  sooner  In  than  the  city 
council  voted  unanimously  to  throw  its  sup- 
port behind  the  venture.  We  Join  City  Man- 
ager Wayne  Anderson  in  hoping  that  the 
agreement  holds,  and  commend  those  on 
both  sides  who  responsibly  put  together  the 
compromise. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
discussion  today  on  the  viability  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization- 
NATO— in  light  of  detente  and  in  light 
of  the  conferences  now  being  held  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies  and 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations. 

An  article,  written  by  Arthur  Veysey 
and  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of 
Sunday,  September  30,  1973,  brings  to 
our  attention  some  strategic  factors 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  weigh- 
ing the  futiu'e  of  NATO.  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  on  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Armed  Forces,  and  Appropria- 
tions: 
Thb  Importancs  or  and  Nked  roa  NATO 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 
Casteau.  BKLoit7M.—  Is  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  still  Important?  Is  there  stlU  any 
need  for  Its  military  command  set  up  by 
General  Elsenhower  23  years  ago  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  blockading  Berlin? 

Yes,  declares  the  present  commander  In 
chief.  He  Is  Ocn.  Andrew  Ooodpaster,  an 
American.  NATO  and  Its  mUltary  arm. 
SHAPE,  will  be  vital,  he  says,  until  Western 
Europe  unites  or  until  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  allies  cea&e  to  be  a  threat.  Neither,  he  savs. 
Is  In  sight. 

Why  keep  NATO?  Why  keep  American 
forces  In  Europe? 

For  three  hours,  I  sat  in  on  a  private  brief- 
ing at  which  Ooodpaster,  his  chief  of  staff, 
and  his  directors  of  intelligence,  planning! 
and  supplies  made  their  pitch.  Here  Is  the 
gist  of  what  they  said. 

The  Soviet  leaders  preach  detente  but  con- 
tinue to  Improve  their  military  forces. 

The  Soviet  mUltary  budget  has  gone  up 
each  year  for  five  years.  The  research  budget 
Is  up  60  percent.  The  Soviet  Union  today 
spends  as  much  on  its  forces  or  perhaps  a  Ut- 
ile more  than  the  United  States  even  tho  its 
total  Income,  its  gross  national  product,  is 
only  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  army  keeps  Its  24-month  draft.  In  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies 
have  more  tanks,  planes,  and  guns  than 
NATO  and  enough  short-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  smash  Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  multiple 
warheads  for  its  big,  long-range  mls&Ues,  add- 
Uig  to  the  number  ut  American  cities  It  can 
wipe  out  In  an  instant.  It  Is  putting  missiles 
Into  stronger  underground  sUoe.  Its  newest 
submarines  carry  missiles  capable  of  reach- 
ing 4,000  miles,  letting  the  subs  attack  every 
part  of  America  without  leaving  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Eight  such  subs  were  built  last  ye«r. 
Yards  now  turn  out  one  a  month. 

The  Soviet  air  force  has  a  new  faster-than- 
sound  bomber  and  a  new  fighter. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  grown  fastest  of  all. 
Its  nuclear  submarines  can  attack  shipping 
In  any  ocean.  Its  newest  destroyers  and 
cruisers  carry  missiles  to  attack  other  ships, 
sonar  to  seek  submarines,  and  a  double  de- 
fense against  planes.  The  first  Soviet  aircraft 
carrier  Is  afloat.  Old  cruisers  have  been  con- 
verted to  communication  and  command 
ships.  Supply  ships  let  a  fleet  operate  in- 
definitely In  any  ocean.  Research  ships  probe 
the  1 
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Tally,  BUly  Pair 
l^pan.  Jeremy  Ricbard 
Taylor.  Reeves  Ramsey 
Teague.  Poster  Schuler 
Terry,  Daniel  Gllley  Warren 
Tbomas,  Donald  Patrick 
Throop,  James  Ray 
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Tuttle.  John  Robert 
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Velazquezsuarez.  Pranclsco  A. 
Vojtek,  Thomas  Michael 
Wallace,  Thomas  McCarthy 
Walsh.  WUllam  Albert 
Warner,  Laurance  Bliss 
Weedon,  Robert  Ernest 
Wehrman.  Philip  William 


Welsaman,  Marvin  Malcolm 
Welllngs,  John  Franklin 
Wells,  Don  Vinton 
Wheeler,  James  Bernard 
Wheeler,  John  Raymond 
White.  James  Richard 
Will.  Otto  WUUam,  III 
Wlllenbrtnk,  James  Frederick 
WUllams.  Randall  Lee 
WlUlams.  Richard  Ellis 
WUson,  Robert  WUUam,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Vaughn  Edgar,  Jr. 
Wlnans,  Gilbert  Loren 
Wise.  James  Edward.  Jr. 
Wise.  Peyton  Randolph,  U 
Wlthrow.  John  Eastln.  Jr. 
Wood,  Charles  Sherman 
Woodbury.  Kyle  Harry 
Woods.  Robert  Clalr 
Yeager.  Donald  Robert 
Young,  Alfred  Avery.  Ill 


Young.  David  Bryan,  Jr. 

Zlck,  Richard  AUen 

Th«  foUowlng  named  Reserve  officers  of 
the  VS.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provldad  by  law: 

Balogh.  Albert  Theodore 

Harris.  Prank  Bray  ton 

Oakley,  Nicholas  Wlckham,  Jr. 

The  foUowlng  named  women  officers  of  the 
VB.  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Koestllne,  Sarah  Evelyn 

Laboiite,  Nadene  Barbara 

Marshall,  Alice  Claudlne 

Mogge,  Marjorle  Helen 

Neely,  Jean  Chapman 

Qulgley,  Robin  Lindsay  C. 

Young,  Sue  EUa 
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RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vniGtmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 1971  and  1972.  the  Senate  three 
times  voted  to  permit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  chrome,  a  stra- 
tegic material,  from  Rhodesia. 

E»rior  to  the  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  my  legislation  to  allow  this  importa- 
tion, shipments  of  chrome — and  all  other 
commodities — from  Rhodesia  to  this 
country  were  bamied  by  an  Executive 
order  issued  by  former  President  John- 
son. The  Executive  order,  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  was  issued  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Today  legLslation  is  pending  to  bring 
this  question  of  Rhodesian  chrome  im- 
ports once  again  before  the  Senate.  Of 
course.  I  shall  oppose  the  latest  effort  to 
repeal  the  legislation  admitting  Rho- 
desian chrome,  but  in  a  sense  I  welcome 
the  approach  of  another  debate  in  this 
area,  because  it  affords  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
tended discussion  of  many  issues  In  the 
relation.ship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

Two  recent  articles  have  discussed 
some  of  the  considerations  Involved  in 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  issue.  One  is  a 
colimin  of  September  10.  1973.  by  An- 
thony Harrigan,  published  in  the  Hunt- 
ington. Ind..  Herald-Press  and  other 
newspapers;  the  other  is  an  editorial  in 
the  September  17  edition  of  the  Peters- 
burg. Va..  Progress-Index.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent discussions  of  the  issues  involved. 
The  editor  of  the  Progress-Index  is  Ed- 
ward A.  Wyatt  rv,  and  its  publisher  Is 
Rufus  Josey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  articles  be  Included  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Huntington   (Ind.)   Herald-Press, 

Sept.  10,  19731 

An  Unjust  Traoc  Bak 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

With  the  publication  of  the  final  report  of 

the     National     Commission     on     Materials 

Policy,  the  Congress  should  show  a  greater 

awareness   of    America's    need    for   strategic 

and  critical  minerals  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  report  rightly  warns  that  the  United 
States  "Is  not  self-sufflclent  in  all  basic  ma- 
terials, and  other  growing  industrial  areas 
of  the  world  are  Increasing  demands  for 
essential  raw  materials."  If  the  American 
standard  of  living  is  to  be  maintained  and 
advanced,  the  U.S.  wUl  have  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  secure  access  to  overseas  energy 
sources  and  minerals.  Certainly.  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  are  very  mindful  of  the 
Importance  of  gaining  access  to  sources  of 
essential  materials  for  the  final  years  of  the 
20th  century. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  Is  fantastic 
and  shocking  that  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D-Mlnn.)  and  a  group  of  co-sponsors  In  the 
Senate  should  endeavor  to  deny  the  United 
States  access  to  the  world's  greatest  supply 
of  chrome  ore — an  absolutely  easentlal  min- 
eral. Yet  this  l3  what  Sen.  Humphrey  has 
done  In  introducing  Senate  Bill  1868  to  "halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome." 
Among  the  co-spjnsors  of  this  profoundly 
hurtful  legislation  are  Sens.  Bayh.  Eagleton, 
Inouye.  Jackson.  Kennedy.  McOovem,  Mus- 
kle.  Stevenson  and  Tiinney.  It  is  hard  to  fig- 
ure Just  who  these  senators  think  this  bill 
would  punish.  Rhodesia's  chrome,  after  aU,  is 
sought  after  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  effort  by  the  African  bloc  In  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  sale  of  this  chrome  in 
International  market  was  a  faUure.  Many  In- 
dustrial nations  know  that  they  must  have 
access  to  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  indicates  that  the  US.  has 
to  import  100  per  cent  of  its  chrome  ore 
requirements.  If  American  companies  are 
denied  an  opportunity  to  buy  it  from 
Rhodesia,  a  free  world  country,  they  will  bo 
compelled  to  buy  it  from  the  Soviet  Union 
at  twice  the  cost. 

Sen.  Humphrey  &  Co.  are  trying  to  relm- 
poee  the  Johnson  administration  ban  on 
chrome  Imports  from  Rhodesia.  An  amend- 
ment Introduced  by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
has  happUy  freed  the  United  States  from 
that  absurd  btm.  Now  the  liberal  coalition  in 
the  Senate  Is  seeking  to  knock  out  the  Byrd 
amendment.  This  effort  by  Sen.  Humphrey 
and  hta  liberal  colleagues  files  In  the  face  of 


all  wisdom  concerning  America's  mineral 
needs.  Without  chrome,  the  manufacture 
of  essential  alloys  is  impossible. 

It  is  outrageous  that  U.S.  trade  poUcy 
should  be  shaped  by  the  demands  of  the 
African  bloc  in  the  United  Nations  which  is 
engaged  in  a  vendetta  against  Rhodesia. 
Moreover,  the  Humphrey  bill  (S.  1868)  rep- 
resents a  double  standard.  Rhodesia  has  not 
injured  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
it  offered  to  send  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
Rhodesia  has  enjoyed  almost  10  years  of  re- 
sponsible, fiscally  sound  government  benefit- 
tmg  all  population  groups.  Its  critics  In 
Africa  Include  bloody  dictatorships,  savage 
regimes  such  as  exist  in  Uganda  where  the 
head  of  state  praises  Hitlerite  notions,  and 
client  states  of  communist  superpowers.  To 
compound  the  Irony,  the  sponsors  of  the  ban 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia  are  ardent  advocates 
of  increased  trade  with  Communist  China — 
the  most  completely  totalitarian  society  In 
the  world  today. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  liberal  coalition 
carries  this  vendetta  is  both  absurd  and  ex- 
traordinary. For  example,  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment For  International  Peace  recently 
made  it  appear  that  two  U.S.  airlines  and 
two  American  auto  rental  services  were  vio- 
lating the  law  because  they  allegedly  partici- 
pated in  inter-llne  billing  for  Air  Rhodesia 
and  making  hotel  and  car  rental  reaerra- 
tlons  In  Rhodesia.  No  one  has  heard  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  complain  because  U.S. 
airlines  fly  passengers  Into  communist  coun- 
tries or  because  American  companies  do 
business  in  such  nations.  The  Carnegie  En- 
dowment, by  the  way.  Is  the  organization 
that  a  few  years  ago  published  a  blueprint 
for  military  Invasion  of  Southern  Africa — a 
remarkable  document  for  an  organization 
purportedly  devoted  to  "peace." 

Sen.  Himiphrey  and  bis  aaaoclates  can't 
point  to  any  threat  Rhodesia  has  made 
against  the  U.S.  Interests  The  liberal  coali- 
tion in  the  Senate  isn't  advocating  a  trade 
ban  with  Libya,  which  has  confiscated  Ameri- 
can oU  properties,  harassed  American  citi- 
zens, and  hartK>red  terrorists.  Only  Rhodesia 
is  singled  out  for  economic  pressure. 

The  Humphrey  bill  should  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  for  reasons  of  both  practicality 
and  justice.  Instead  of  banning  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore,  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage the  rapid  development  of  Rhodesia's 
mineral  Industry.  Indeed  the  final  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Minerals  Policy 
states  that  US.  government  agencies  "should 
intensify  their  efforts  to  encourage  world- 
wide development  of  resources  by  all  means." 
Rhodesia's  chrome  ore  Is  both  strategic  and 
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critical  Insofar  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned. 


(Prom  the  Petersburg  (Va.)   Progress-Index, 
Sept.  17,  1978] 
Tiiu  To  Stop  Obttino  "Bubwxd" 
(By  Edward  A.  Wyatt,  IV) 
A  dated  topic  comes  back  into  the  news 
with  the  Nlzon  administration's  move  to  cut 
off  aU  trade  with  Rhodesia  and  to  repeal  the 
1971  amendment  which  allowed  the  United 
States  to  Import  chrome  from  that  country 
in  spite  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Rho- 
desia advocated  by  the  United  Nations 

The  case  for  the  amendment,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.,  was 
based  on  claims  that  Rhodesian  chrome  is  a 
strategic  material,  that  it  Is  of  higher  quality 
than  chrome  from  other  countries,  and  that 
compUance  with  United  Nations  would  put 
the  United  States  In  a  position  of  dauger- 
oiis  reliance  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  embargo  was  an  effort  to  apply  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  with  a  view  to  forcing 
reforms  In  the  field  of  racial  policy.  The 
amendment  setting  forth  a  contrary  attitude 
was  promoted  as  safe  and  sensible  In  terms 
of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
won  enough  support  to  become  law. 

The  Nixon  administration  argument,  ex- 
pressed chiefly  by  Ambassador  Scall,  head  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Newsom,  in  charge  of  African  affairs,  U  that 
United  States  foreign  policy  Is  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  and 
that  Its  repeal  would  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  live  up  to  thetr  International  obli- 
gations. However,  expectation  that  a  sub- 
servient or  compliant  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  recommendations  by 
the  United  Nations  would  serve  the  Interest* 
of  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  United 
States  has  been  badly  battered  by  25  years 
of  history. 

There  seems  to  be  no  proof  or  very  convinc- 
ing argument  that  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments In  foreign  affairs,  which  are  global 
and  nothing  If  not  abundant,  are  attribut- 
able to  the  amendment  allowing  this  country 
to  buy  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Neither  la 
there  evidence  that  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  has  Improved  the  political 
morals  of  Rhodesia,  although  there  are  re- 
ports that  on.  Its  own  that  government  has 
been  moderating  Its  racial  i>ollcles. 

We  must  wonder  whether  chrome  has  the 
great  intangible  Importance  which  Is  as- 
signed to  It  by  a  move  which  puts  the  Whit© 
House  In  somewhat  unlikely  company  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Humphrey. 
Searching  for  an  explanation  why  the  Pres- 
ident after  two  years  has  become  disturbed 
by  the  amendment,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
thesis  that  one  of  the  Nixon  responses  to 
deep  trouble  is  to  make  sudden  gestures 
to  the  liberal  left.  The  concern  over  chrome 
and  the  amendment  which  permits  the 
United  States  to  buy  It  from  a  nation  In  the 
United  Nations  doghouse  seems  to  qualify 
for  the  description.  How  many  governments 
in  Latm  America.  Africa.  Asia  or  anywhere 
else  would  actually  care  or  behave  differently 
If  the  amendment  were  repealed? 

If  the  Issue  can  be  viewed  In  terms  of  the 
Interests  of  this  country,  the  amendment 
seems  as  sensible  as  it  did  in  1971.  If  reliance 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome  was  dan- 
gerous then.  It  is  dangerous  now.  Present 
fear  that  Arab  governments  may  use  oil  In 
attempts  to  Influence  decisions  by  the  United 
States  Is  a  reminder  how  these  things  can 
work 

Chrome,  wheat,  and  oU  are  very  different 
commodities.  We  have  Just  been  told  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Schultz  that  the  United 
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states  was  "burned"  In  last  year's  wheat  deal. 
This  U  a  discovery  which  housewives,  con- 
sumers, and  the  general  populace  mada 
some  time  ago.  IX  the  chrome  Issue  Involves 
any  •burning,"  and  granted  that  being 
burned  m  worthy  causes  is  all  in  a  day's  ex- 
perience for  our  rulers,  some  members  of  the 
commonalty  have  had  enough  of  being 
burned  unnecessarily  and  would  like  to  be 
excused  from  more  of  the  same. 
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A  CONTINUING  ROLE  FOR  NATO 


THE  ALEXANDRIA  WATERFRONT 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or    VWOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  my  tenure  in  Congress 
is  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  or- 
derly planning  and  development  of  the 
Alexandria  waterfront. 

Recently  a  very  positive  step  was  taken 
in  that  direction  when  a  compromise  of 
a  lengthy  dispute  over  land  use  was 
reached.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star-News  which  comments 
on  that  compromise. 

Alexandria's  Land  Swap 

Every  once  In  a  great  while,  local  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise,  locked  In  one 
of  those  interminable  disputes  over  land  use, 
manage  to  reach  an  accommodation  that 
serves  everyone's  Interest.  Precisely  that  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  In  the  admirable  land 
swap  disclosed  the  other  day  that  will  shift 
the  proposed  Watergate  II  apartment  com- 
plex away  from   the  Alexandria  waterfront. 

The  dispute,  which  had  been  growing  more 
complex  with  the  passing  of  time,  had  all 
the  familiar  markings  of  an  Insuperable 
Impasse.  Apart  from  the  Issue  of  high-rise 
development  on  the  waterfront,  the  feud  had 
depressed  the  chances  of  congressional  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  decades-old  cloud  over 
federal-city  ownership  of  the  Alexandria 
shoreline.  And  without  such  legislation,  the 
city  has  t>een  handcuffed  In  Its  desire  to 
achieve  orderly,  long-needed  planning  and 
development  of  the  waterfront. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  the  city 
would  acquire  ownership  of  a  six-acre  water- 
front site  at  the  foot  of  Prlncj-ss  Street,  on 
which  the  Watergate  high-rise  londomlnlum 
apartments  had  been  planned.  In  exchange 
for  the  Bite  of  the  abandoned  Picklln  School, 
several  blocks  away. 

WhUe  the  original  apartment  development 
proposal — surrounded  by  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  waterfront  itself — had 
not  seemed  to  us  a  disaster,  the  transplant 
clearly  Is  more  In  the  public  Interest.  At  its 
new  location  the  high-rise  complex  will  be 
compatible  with  similar  existing  develop- 
ment. The  city's  hands  wUl  be  much  freer 
in  renovating  the  waterfront.  And  In  easing 
a  myriad  of  tensions  and  pressures,  the  swap 
promises  political  dividends  that  could  hard- 
ly have  been  achieved  any  other  way. 

More  Importantly,  the  propiosal  gained 
status  the  other  day  when  the  private  devel- 
opers agreed  to  the  concept  of  the  swap. 
That  word  was  no  sooner  In  than  the  city 
councU  voted  unanimously  to  throw  its  sup- 
port behind  the  venture.  We  join  City  Man- 
ager Wayne  Anderson  In  hoping  that  the 
agreement  holds,  and  commend  those  on 
both  sides  who  responsibly  put  together  the 
compromise. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
discussion  today  on  the  viability  in  the 

North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organization 

NATO— in  light  of  detente  and  in  light 
of  the  conferences  now  being  held  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies  and 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations. 

An  article,  written  by  Arthur  Veysey 
and  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Sunday,  September  30,  1373,  brings' to 
our  attention  some  strategic  factors 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  weigh- 
ing the  future  of  NATO.  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  on  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Armed  Forces,  and  Appropria- 
tions: 

Thi  Impohtanck  of  and  Need  rem  NATO 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 
Casteau.  BELcrDM.— Is  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  still  important?  Is  there  stlU  any 
need  for  its  military  command  set  up  by 
General  Elsenhower  23  years  ago  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  blockading  Berlin? 

Yes,  declares  the  present  commander  in 
chief.  He  U  Gen.  Andrew  Ooodpaster  an 
American.  NATO  and  Its  mUltary  arm, 
SHAPE,  will  be  vital,  he  says,  until  Western 
Europe  unites  or  until  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  aUles  cease  to  be  a  threat.  Neither,  he  savs 
Is  in  sight. 

Why  keep  NATO?  Why  keep  American 
forces  in  Europe? 

For  three  hours,  I  sat  In  on  a  private  brief- 
ing  at  which  Ooodpaster,  his  chief  of  staff 
and  his  directors  of  Intelligence,  planning' 
and  supplies  made  their  pitch.  Here  is  the 
gist  of  what  they  said. 

The  Soviet  leaders  preach  detente  but  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  mUltary  forces. 

The  Soviet  military  budget  has  gone  up 
each  year  for  five  years.  The  research  budget 
is  up  60  percent.  The  Soviet  Union  today 
spends  as  much  on  its  forces  or  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle more  than  the  United  States  even  tho  its 
total  Income,  its  gross  national  product  is 
only  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  army  keeps  its  24-month  draft.  In  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
have  more  tanks,  pUnes,  and  guns  than 
NATO  and  enough  short-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  smash  Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  UrUon  has  developed  multiple 
warheads  for  lU  big,  long-range  mlssUes,  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  American  cities  It  can 
wipe  out  In  an  Instant.  It  Is  putting  missiles 
Into  stronger  underground  sUos.  Its  newest 
submarines  carry  mlssUes  capable  of  reach- 
ing 4,000  mllea.  letting  the  subs  attack  every 
part  of  America  without  leavmg  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Eight  such  subs  were  buUt  last  year 
Yards  now  turn  out  one  a  month. 

The  Soviet  air  force  has  a  new  faster-than- 
sound  bomber  and  a  new  fighter. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  grown  fastest  of  all. 
Its  nuclear  submarines  can  attack  shipping 
in  any  ocean.  Its  newest  destroyers  and 
cruisers  carry  missiles  to  attack  other  shlp^ 
sonar  to  seek  submarines,  and  a  double  de- 
fense against  planes.  The  first  Soviet  aircraft 
carrier  is  afloat.  Old  cruisers  have  been  con- 
verted to  communication  and  command 
ships.  Supply  ships  let  a  fleet  operate  In- 
definitely In  any  ocean.  Research  ships  probe 
the  I 
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Why  does  tbe  Soviet  tTnion  devote  so  many 
men,  so  much  money,  suppUea,  and  effort  to 
Its  military  forces? 

The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United  States 
or,  more  so,  Weetern  Europe,  has  within  its 
borders  almost  everything  It  needs  In  war- 
time. Thus  It  has  little  need  for  a  defensive 
navy. 

But  the  Kremlin  leaders  apparently  learned 
from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  the  power  of  a 
navy  In  peacetime.  Today  the  Soviet  navy, 
backed  by  land,  air,  and  space  forces,  can 
support  Soviet  economic,  political,  or  mili- 
tary strategy  thruout  the  world. 

The  improved  land,  sea,  air,  and  space 
forces  have  turned  the  world  military  balance 
to  favor  the  Soviet  Union.  An  even  bigger 
shift  may  come  from  the  Soviet's  policy  of 
detente. 

By  preaching  peace,  the  Soviet  Union 
stimulates  Western  euphoria  and  wishful 
thinking  that  the  Cold  War  Is  over. 

Negotiations  for  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions In  central  Europe  will  be  a  false 
road  to  pe«u:e  If  they  further  disturb  the 
nUlltary  balance.  How  can  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  across  the  Atlantic  be 
matched  against  the  movement  of  any  num- 
ber of  Soviet  forces  a  few  hundred  mllee  to 
the  east,  where  they  could  be  placed  against 
the  NATO  flank  <»,  in  emergency,  quickly 
sent  back  Into  central  Europe? 

NATO  and  SHAPE  have  served  the  Weet 
well.  Europe  has  gone  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  without  war.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  unable  to  pick  off  mor»  European 
nations  one  by  one.  NATO  has  encouraged 
the  Weet  to  work  together  and  make  the  best 
use  of  men.  money,  and  supplies. 

All  NATO  governments  are  under  strong 
public  pressure  to  cut  military  spending. 
Heavy  cuts  will  oome,  unless  people  who 
still  believe  In  NATO  speak  up  loud  and  clear. 


TOM  VAIL 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VtRGtNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  death  strikes  down  a 
young  member  of  our  own  congressional 
family  as  It  did  Tom  Vail  recently,  we 
are  all  doubly  saddened  by  the  closeness 
of  tragedy. 

Tom's  passing  is  especially  grievous  to 
me.  His  lovely  wife  Nancy  served  for  4 
years  as  my  personel  secretary.  Knowing 
her  as  I  do,  I  am  confident  that  her  faith 
in  God,  her  courage,  and  her  abiding  love 
for  Tom  smd  their  four  youngsters  will 
sustain  her  and  the  children  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Tom  Vail  was  a  proud  and  competent 
member  of  our  congressional  family.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  before  joining  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  becoming  its 
chief  counsel. 

Tom  served  us  well,  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
served  his  profession  and  his  community 
with  pride  and  excellence.  He  offered  us 
each  day  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom,  and 
now,  in  death,  we  all  share  a  sharpenec: 
memory  of  his  devotion  to  the  Congress 
and  his  loved  ones  whose  grief  we  now 
share. 
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Let  us  all  share  It,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  pledge  of  continued  concern  for  Nancy 
and  Tom's  children,  just  as  we  shall 
share  In  the  days  ahead  the  memory  of 
a  good  man  and  a  good  servant  of  this 
Nation.  Tom  Vail  was  one  of  us  in  life; 
In  the  sUllness  of  death  he  will  remain 
one  of  us. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED—PART vni 


COST    OVERRUNS    AT 
NEWPORT   NEWS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy's 
plans  to  build  two  new  huge  aircraft 
carriers  are  running  into  both  lengthy 
schedule  delays  and  cost  overrun  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  new 
aircraft  carrier  Nimitz  will  be  delivered 
at  least  6  months  behind  schedule. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Navy  have  admitted 
that  the  Nimitz  will  be  delayed  any- 
where from  5  to  11  months  behind  origi- 
nal schedule.  The  ship  was  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  September. 

The  reason  that  the  Nimitz  has  been 
delayed  is  the  result  of  the  late  delivery 
of  parts  for  the  ship's  nuclear  propulsion 
plant.  In  addition,  labor  troubles  and  de- 
lays on  the  Nimitz  will  also  affect  both 
the  cost  and  the  schedule  on  the  Eisen- 
hower, the  second  aircraft  carrier  under 
construction  at  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Yard.  Originally,  the  Eisenhotoer  was 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  21  months  after 
the  Nimitz.  But,  the  Eisenhower's  con- 
struction schedule  has  been  delayed  due 
to  shipbuilder  manpower  problems. 

Also,  cost  overruns  on  the  two  new  air- 
craft carriers  now  total  $274.6  million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Eisenhower. 
Nimitz.  and  CVAN-70  will  be  at  least  $2.3 
blUlon. 

Delays  combined  with  cost  overruns 
call  Into  question  the  competence  of  the 
Navy's  management  and  the  adequacy  of 
NewTwrt  News  operations. 

The  cost  overruns  are  being  caused  by 
engineering  changes,  inflation,  and  the 
specific  overrun  of  $56  million  on  the 
Newport  News  contract. 

At  least  $28  million  of  the  contractor 
overrun  was  the  result  of  Increased  over- 
head. 

I  have  requested  today  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate these  cost  overruns. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  taken  as  a  sucker  by  an- 
other big  contractor  through  excessive 
overhead  charges. 

I  have  also  had  serious  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  building  any  new  carrier 
within  the  next  few  years. 

A  new  aircraft  carrier  such  as  the  one 
contemplated  for  approval  this  year  is 
nothing  less  than  a  billion  doUar  target 
that  would  be  lost  at  the  outset  of  any 
major  war. 

The  United  States  should  retain  a 
smaller  carrier  fleet  of  no  more  than  nine 
ships. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
23  of  this  year  I  made  the  first  of  seven 
Insertions  In  the  Record  concerning  the 
pending  confirmation  of  Mr.  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury.  At  the  first  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May  15. 
Mr.  John  Hemenway  raised  numerous 
objections  to  Mr  Sonnenfeldt's  confir- 
mation and  named  other  Individuals  who 
could  testify  on  alleged  leaks  of  classified 
information  by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  while  he 
served  at  the  State  Department.  Subse- 
quently. Mr.  Stephen  A.  Koczak  testified 
before  the  committee  and  charged  that 
he  had  overheard  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  orally 
transmitting  highly  sensitive  Informa- 
tion to  members  of  the  Israeli  Embassy 
in  1958. 

The  second  prepared  statement  by  Mr. 
Hemenway  concerning  the  Sonnenfeldt 
nomination,  follows: 

Ftththmi  Tksttmont  on  the  CONFmaCATION 
or  Mr.  Hklmut  Sonnenteidt 

(Second  statement  by  John  D.  Hemenway, 
4816  Rodman  St..  NW..  Washington.  D.C..  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
supplement  and  augment  the  statement 
made  of  record  on  May  15.  1973.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  wish  to  Introduce  Into 
the  record  my  publicly  expressed  further  ob- 
jections to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  designated  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  You  will  agree  that  It 
Is  fitting  for  this  written  testimony  to  be 
given  you  at  the  second  public  session  of  the 
confirmation  hearing  begun  on  May  15  of 
this  year. 

On  May  15,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  that 
I  make  myself  available  for  questions  per- 
taining to  my  testimony  of  that  date.  Nat- 
urally, when  the  time  for  such  questions 
arrives.  I  shall  be  ready  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions on  this  testimony  as  well. 

rOBCBS  PKXSSING  FOB  SONNENTXLDT'S  CONTIX- 
MATION  ARC  THE  SAMS  FORCES  ATTEMPTING  TO 
SEIZE  EFFECTIVE  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  OF 
THE    U.S.   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  been  widely 
cited  In  the  press  concerning  his  ambitions 
to  be  named  Vice  President,  in  the  event  the 
current  cabal  against  Mr.  Agnew  Is  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  well  as  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  (Rockefeller's  protege)  and  a 
few  senators  and  representatives. 

Concerning  the  matter  before  you.  the 
Sonnenfeldt  nomination,  a  similar  drama  Is 
cast  with  the  Identical  players.  Consider  the 
following  Items: 

THE    ROCKEFELLER    KISSINGER  ^SONNENFELDT/ 
RICHARDSON    ALLIANCE 

Last  Saturday.  22  September,  1973,  at 
11:00  am.  following  the  swearing  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller (Nelson  Rockefeller.  Gov.  of  N.Y.)  was 
present  to  congratulate  his  protege.  Also 
present  was  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  put  his  arm  around  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  was  heard  to  say :  • 

Can't  you  do  something  to  help  me   (get 
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confirmed  ]  7  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
is  holding  It  up.  Can  you  get  the  matter 
transferrad  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

When  asked.  Sonnenfeldt  told  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller that  his  confirmation  was  held  up  be- 
cause of  "cheap  smears"  against  him  for 
which  the  Icbord  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  responsible. 

In  another  conversation.  Gov.  BockefeUer 
told  a  newsman  that  he  had  not  come  to 
Washington  to  see  the  President;  he  had 
come  only  to  see  Dr.  Kissinger. 

The  facts  in  the  above  Item  can  be  veri- 
fied by  the  Plnanc*  Committee  under  oath, 
should  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  fall  to  remember  the 
details.  I  can  supply  the  Committee  with  the 
name  of  the  witness. 

In  fact.  It  Is  not  "cheap  smears"  (serious 
security  charges)  alone  that  argue  against 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  confirmation.  On  May  16  I 
was  the  only  witness  to  oppose  the  confirma- 
tlou  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  To  my  knowledge 
there  have  been  no  subsequent  witnesses 
called,  the  New  York  Times  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  has  been  developed  to  support  fully 
every  charge  I  made  on  May  15.  There  were 
four.  In  order: 

(1)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  professional  judg- 
ment Is  faulty:  (See  the  Soviet  grain  deal,  be- 
low) . 

(3)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  personal  standards 
of  Integrity  are  unacceptably  low: 

(3)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  repeatedly  has  per- 
formed acts  that  violated  his  oath  of  ofBce; 
and, 

(4)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  confirmation  will 
place  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  In 
the  position  of  seeming  to  condone  Ulegal 
acts  and  violations  of  standards  of  conduct 
for  Federal  Service  set  by  the  Congress  Itself. 

Sonnenfeldt's  basic  competence  to  serve 
was  questioned  In  my  testimony  and  It  was 
the  tc&ln  point.  I  stated  that  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt simply  Is  not  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  seeks  confirmation.  He  has 
neither  the  academic  nor  the  technical 
qualifications  for  such  a  posX.. 

Sonnenfeldt  Is  responsible,  with  his  boss 
Dr.  Kissinger,  for  the  basic  staff  decisions 
that  misled  the  President  Into  the  disastrous 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  be- 
hind so  much  of  the  financial  chaos  we  are 
witnessing  today  internally  In  America  and 
externally,  too.  as  the  dollar  declines  to  the 
point  where  foreigners  are  reluctant  to  accept 
It  In  payment  for  obligations  without  dis- 
count. 

Other  bad  Sonnenfeldt  judgments  are  on 
record  in  my  testimony  of  May  16  and  In  an 
example  of  undercutting  the  US  offset  posi- 
tion on  October  6.  1970  (see  below). 

The  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  now  Attor- 
ney General,  knew  of  all  of  the  events  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  now  refers  to  as  "cheap  smears" 
soon  after  January  20,  1969  when  he  became 
Under  Secretary  of  State  (the  official  who 
runs  the  place  from  a  management/admlno 
Istratlve  point  of  view).  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Richardson  do  nothing  In  the  Sonnenfeldt 
matter.  It  was  under  his  administration  that 
the  fraudulent  lateral  entrance  of  Sonnen- 
feldt was  facilitated  at  the  highest  level, 
PSO-1  (equivalent  to  major  general). 

However  negligent  of  the  Sonnenfeldt  case, 
Elliot  Richardson  as  Attorney  General  has 
vigorously  pushed  for  the  prosecution  of 
Vice-President  Agnew;  indeed  he  seems  de- 
termined to  break  all  Constitutional  prece- 
dents In  this  vigorous  pursuit  of  "justice". 

SONNENFELDT    IS    AN    OFFICIAL    WHO    LIES;    IT   IS 
AS     SIMPLE     AS     THAT 

Human  Events  on  August  25.  1973  (page 
3 — full  page)  laid  out  In  detaU  expected  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Koczak  concern- 
ing events  that  could  only  be  described  thus : 
Sonnenfeldt  willingly  was  a  party  to  an  es- 
plohELge  collection  activity  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  author  of  the  article  was  Alan  Rysklnd, 
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a  very  careful  Journalist  who  Interviewed 
Mr.  Koceak. 

That  Sonnenfeldt  lied  about  these  Intel- 
ligence matters  Is  evident  from  the  telegram 
sent  to  the  Finance  Committee  by  Mr.  Otto 
F.  Otepka.  former  Chief  of  Security  Evalua- 
tion at  the  Department  of  State.  According 
to  Otepka,  "Any  denial  by  Sonnenfeldt  that 
he  provided  data  to  unauthorized  persons  Is 
a  gross  falsehood."  FuU  text  of  the  Otepka 
telegram  \b  tkt  TAB  A. 

Moreover,  Otepka  and  two  other  witnesses 
(Hemenway  and  Koczak)  have  indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  be  placed  under  oath 
.  In  public  session.  They  are  prepared  to  de- 
scribe three  or  more  widely-separated  mat- 
ters concerning  which  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has 
not  told  the  truth  and  concerning  which 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has  made  misrepresenta- 
tions to  this,  the  Finance  Committee  that  Is 
consldermg  his  suitability  for  high  office. 

On  October  6.  1970.  Sonnenfeldt  undercut 
the  official  financial  policies  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  Europe.  On  that  date,  he  briefed 
German  ChanceUor  Brandt  and  his  aides  In 
Bonn  concerning  offset  arrangements  (ways 
to  counter  the  outflow  of  gold  because  of  the 
stationing  of  large  numbers  of  US  troops 
In  Europe — largely  Germany — under  NATO ) . 
The  Chancellor's  aides  Included  Mr.  Egon 
Bahr  and  Berndt  von  Staden.  now  German 
ambassador  In  the  United  States. 

Sonnenfeldt's  briefing  misrepresented  US 
policy,  but  US  policy  was  changed  promptly 
thereafter  to  correspwnd  to  what  Sonnen- 
feldt, top  aide  to  Kissinger  at  the  NSC  had 
told  the  Germans. 

This  occurred  only  a  few  months  after 
Presidential  Counselor  Clark  MoUenhoff  had 
requested  Dr.  Kissinger  (on  two  occasions) 
and  Gen.  Halg  to  look  Into  serious  matters 
concerning  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  Partly  because 
Dr.  Klssmger  blocked  Impartial  investiga- 
tions. Mr.  MoUenhoff  resigned  effective  1 
July.  1970.  (See  "The  MoUenhoff /Kissinger 
Standoff  "  from  the  Senate  Official  Hearing 
Report  on  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Part  1.  pages 
206-208  or:  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1973,  pages  H8147-H816I ) . 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  thereby  undercut  a 
speclhc  policy  agreement  decided  between 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird.  It  provided  for  ways  In  which 
our  close  European  allies  (especially  the  Ger- 
mans) would  help  us  financially  to  ease  the 
US  balance  of  payments  problem. 

High  officials  at  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  knew  of  the 
blunder  but  they  covered  up  for  Sonnenfeldt. 
In  one  Instance  a  senior  official  was  ordered 
to  falsify  a  memorandum  of  conversation 
which  set  out  the  facts,  so  that  the  un- 
fortunate undercutting  of  US  policy  by  Son- 
nenfeldt would  not  be  revealed  In  that  record 
of  the  conversation.  Once  again,  if  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  go  Into  this  detail.  I  can 
provide  the  names  of  all  of  the  witnesses 
who  could  testify  under  oath  as  to  the 
facts. 

Having  meddled  In  constructive  wa>'s  to 
assist  the  US  balance  of  payments,  Sonnen- 
feldt also  has  engineered  unwise  financial 
arrangements  to  further  upset  our  BOP.  such 
as  the  grain  deal  with  low  credits  and  other 
subsidies  to  the  communists  who  can  now 
make  both  political  capital  and  financial 
profit  from  US  purchased  grain  practically 
given  them  for  H.50 — now  worth  over  $5.00 
per  bushel.  Little  wonder  that  grain  now  Is 
appearing  in  India  and  other  areas  In  which 
the  USSR  has  political  Interests.  (See  Kls- 
smger Confirmation  Hearing  Record  part  1. 
page  202.  "The  grain  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.") 

THE    rockefeller    CONNECTIONS 

Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  gave  a  toast  to 
Dr.  Kissinger  on  the  occasion  of  Kissinger's 
60th  birthday.  It  was  at  a  party  held  at 
the  Colony  Club. 
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In  his  toast  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  Governor 
noted  that  he  had  been  associated  with 
Kissinger   In   three   Presidential   campaigns. 

'We  succeeded  In  the  third,"  said  Rockefel- 
ler, "Heiu-y  went  to  the  White  House." 

The  above  remark  was  made  concerning 
the  first  Nixon  administration.  Tet  at  that 
time,  Kissinger  said  that  the  man  who  made 
him  Secretary  of  State  was  not  fit  to  be 
President.  In  1968,  just  after  Mr.  Nixon  had 
defeated  Mr.  RockefeUer  for  the  nomination. 
Rockefeller-supporter  Kissinger  Is  reported 
by  Bernard  Collier  in  the  Boston  Globe  to 
have  said,  "That  man  Nixon  Is  not  fit  to  b« 
President." 

Also  In  1968.  candidate  Nlxon  promised  a 
"clean  out"  at  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  William  Rogers  and  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson 
were  In  charge  of  that  "clean  out"  which 
consisted  largely  of  building  up  Henry  Kis- 
singer's NSC  apparatus.  There  was  no  effort 
to  stop  the  violation  of  regulations  and  the 
law  In  the  personnel  field  of  which  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt's  commissioning  as  an  FSO-1  in 
the  career  diplomatic  service  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  dreadful  examples. 

It  Is  widely  known  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  become  "Rockefeller's  domain" 
within  the  administration.  Dr.  Kissinger  was 
Rockefeller's  foreign  affairs  advisor  during 
the  period  of  Rockefeller's  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination. 

One  fact  capable  of  substantiation  con- 
cerning Sonnenfeldt's  Improper  conduct  is 
that  he  leaked  official  secrets  to  his  good 
friend  Kissinger  (read:  Rockefeller). 

On  August  20.  1973.  there  was  leaked  the 
following  statemeiit: 

"There  Is  every  indication  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  might  telephone  Long  [that  is. 
Chairman  Long  of  the  Finance  Committee  1 
urging  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  nomination 
but  White  House  officials  hop>e  such  action 
wUl  not  be  necessary."  (Source:  Aldo  Beck- 
man  In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  20  Augiist,  1973. 
TAB  B) 

Sonnenfeldt  and  Kissinger,  both  refugees 
from  Hitler's  Germany,  are  old  friends,  hav- 
ing first  met  In  an  army  unit  as  enlisted 
naen  after  the  war,  serving  under  a  German 
emlgree,  Fritz  Kraemer,  who  serves  In  a  high 
staff  position  with  the  mUltary  establish- 
ment Kraemer  was  also  present  at  Kissin- 
ger's swearing   in   on  September   22. 

Dr.  Kissinger  himself  Is  reported  to  be  the 
source  of  the  leaks  he  Is  said  to  have  Investi- 
gated as  Chief  of  the  NSC.  (The  mvestlga- 
tlon  Is  said  to  have  "cleared"  Sonnenfeldt.) 
It  is  an  old  trick  to  have  someone's  phone 
tapped  by  an  "Independent"  agency,  and 
then  to  warn  those  whose  phones  are  so 
tapped  so  that  their  conversations  are  "clean" 
and  so  reported  by  the  "independent" 
agency.  It  Is  a  fact  that  Sonnenfeldt  and  Mr. 
Marvin  Kalb  (both  of  whose  phones  were 
tapped  by  order  of  Dr.  Kissinger)  are  close 
friends.  "They  see  one  another  often  enough 
on  social  and  semi -social  occasions  to  ac- 
complish any  transfer  of  information  with- 
out having  to  use  the  telephone. 

The  President's  first  choice  to  handle  the 
Watergate  situation  was  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers:  whe:i  Mr.  Rogers  declined,  the  Presi- 
dent's second  choice  was  Mr.  Richardson.  It 
was  Messrs  Rogers  and  Richardson  who 
sabotaged  Mr.  Nixon's  commitment  to  "clean 
out"  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  position  of  the 
Vice  President  under  fire:  with  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller being  considered  openly  as  his  replace- 
ment; with  Mr  Richardson  pressing  the  at- 
tack against  him.  but  not  against  Mr.  Son- 
nefeldt;  It  Is  not  straining  credulity  to  dis- 
cern a  certain  pattern  in  these  events. 

Whether  there  Is  such  a  pattern  or  not.  it 
should  by  now  be  painfully  clear  that  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  Is  not  fit  for  the  high  office  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated  nor  worthy  of 
the  trust. 
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When  called  again  aa  a  wltnesa.  as  you  In- 
dicated on  May  15.  I  siiall  be  pleased  to  note 
a  number  of  Inaccuracies  In  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldfs  direct  testimony  of  May  15  (In  whicb 
he  comments  on  my  charges  against  him.) 

OTEPKA  TXU:CBAM  TO  riNANCK  COllMrrTKK 
CI^UIS  TH.\T  SONNBNrELilT  Otni,TT  OF 
"GaoSS  FALSEHOODS" 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Long,  timed  for  deliv- 
ery prior  to  the  hearing  session  this  morning. 
Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka  accu-^ed  Mr.  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt  of  '•leaks  of  Information  by  8on- 
nenfeldt  to  unauthorized  persons." 

Further  hearings  on  Helmut  Sonnenfeldfa 
confirmation  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  were  scheduled  for  Monday,  10:30 
am,  October  1.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  the  only 
scheduled  witness. 

Otepka  also  said  In  his  telegram  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  "ether  evidence 
known  to  me  proves  transmittal  of  classi- 
fied Intelligence  (by  Sonnenfeldt)  to  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  nation."  Otcpka,  former 
chief  of  Security  Evaluation  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  said  that  such  offenses  vio- 
lated government  security  reg\ilatlons. 

"Any  denial  by  Sonnenfeldt  that  he  pro- 
vided data  to  unauthorized  persons  is  a 
grcsa  falsehood,"  according  to  Otepka's  tele- 
gram to  Senator  Long,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

On  May  15,  in  his  testimony  before  Sena- 
tor Long,  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  had  de- 
nied the  specific  allegations  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Otepka's  telegram  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Prior  to  his  testimony  on  May  15,  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  had  not  been  sworn  In  and  waa 
not  under  oath.  However,  as  a  high  official 
In  the  National  Security  Council  under  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  he  Is  expected  to  be  truth- 
ful when  questioned  by  a  Senate  committee. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  currently 
examining  Sonnenfeldfs  suitability  and 
qualifications  for  thu  high  Treasury  Depart- 
ment post. 

The  text  of  the  Otepka  telegram  to  the 
Finance  Committee  follows: 

"As  requested,  have  provided  vital  de- 
tails regarding  Helmut  Sormenfeldt  to  FBI 
agent  Charles  McDougal,  EJIzabeth  City 
N.C. 

"My  statements  describing  wire  tap  evi- 
dence obtained  by  State  Department  security 
oflllcers  established  leaks  of  InformatVn  by 
Sonnenfeldt  to  unauthorized  persons.  Other 
evidence  known  to  me  proves  transmittal  of 
classified  intelligence  to  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign nation.  Such  offenses  violated  C3ovem- 
ment  security  regulatloru. 

"Any  denial  by  Sonnenfeldt  that  he  pro- 
vided data  to  unauthorized  persons  Is  a  gross 
falsehood  and  raises  a  serious  question  for 
his  suitability  for  confirmation  to  a  sub- 
cabinet  poet. 

"Strongly  urge  my  recent  testimony  before 
Ichord  committee  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
that  Stephen  Koczak,  former  foreign  serv- 
ice officer,  appear  before  your  committee  as 
witness  prior  to  any  committee  action  on 
nomination. 

"/a/  Otto  F.  Otepka. 
"Wheaton,  Md." 
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even  though  the  engine  has  not  com- 
pleted required  tests. 

The  Pentagon  Is  obviously  coddling 
another  contractor  whose  performance 
has  been  totally  inadequate. 

Originally,  the  F-15  engine  was  to 
complete  a  full  150-hour  endurance  test 
by  September  30.  In  the  last  month,  the 
Air  Force  did  pass  a  totally  trumped-up 
test  planned  and  executed  in  agreement 
with  the  defense  contractor.  It  is  pat- 
ently ridiculous  to  release  another  dime 
of  funds  to  Pratt  &  Whitney  until  aU  nec- 
esary  tests  on  the  P-15  engine  have  been 
completed.  It  is  simply  wrong  to  release 
millions  of  dollars  to  contractors  who  are 
not  able  to  pass  the  tests  required  for 
tlie  new  plane. 

In  addition  to  $10  million  to  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  the  Pentagon  has  released  a 
total  of  $19  million  to  McDonnell -Doug- 
las and  S2  million  to  the  Air  Force  to 
buy  support  and  electronic  gear  for  the 
new  plane. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  concept  of  fly  before  you  buy  is  be- 
ing thrown  out  the  window.  Until  the 
F-15  engine  ha.s  passed  all  of  the  re- 
quired tests,  no  additional  funds  should 
be  released  on  the  program. 


October  1,  197  S 


THE  360TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
POLONIA  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PZNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  l,  1973 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  BAR  HAR- 
BOR  TOWN  PIER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or    t£MtiZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  i,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
pier  in  Bar  Harbor.  Maine,  was  recently 
dedicated  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  Els  a 
devoted  citizen  of  that  scenic  town.  I  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  dedication, 
which  was  published  in  the  Bar  Harbor 
Times  in  the  Record: 

Bar  Harbob  Town  Pur 


ADDITIONAL  SIO  MILLION  FOR  THE 
F-15  ENGINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  l.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
disappointed  to  learn  that  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  WUlian  Clements  has  de- 
cided to  release  an  additional  $10  million 
to  Pratt  tt  Whitney  for  the  F-15  engine 


The  municipal  pier  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine 
was  ofllclaUy  dedicated  Wednesday  after- 
noon, August  15.  1973  in  memory  of  Dr.  John 
Ells.  The  resolution  to  name  the  pier  after 
Dr.  Ells  was  approved  by  the  residents  of  Bar 
Harbor  at  the   town   meeting  of  March   20, 

At  the  dedication  ceremonv.  State  Repre- 
sentative James  MacLeod  told"  of  how  Dr  Ells 
3tarted  out  In  life  with  nothing.  In  his  youth 
Dr.  Ells  sold  newspapers  on  the  pier  and 
aboard  the  ships  visiting  in  the  harbor  In 
those  days  the  American  and  British  navies 
vtelted  Bar  Harbor  along  with  many  palatial 
yachts.  Years  later  Dr.  Ells  attended  dental 
school  and  became  a  practicing  dentist  In  the 
town.  He  was  a  school  board  member,  select- 
man, and  had  a  brief  term  as  State  Senator 
But  Dr.  Ells  wui  be  remembered  most  a^ 
the  greeter  of  Naval  ships  visiting  Bar  Har- 
bor. Albert  Cunningham,  Chairman  of  the 
dedication,  spoke  of  Dr.  Ells'  lifelong  love  for 
the  US  Navy.  Dr.  Ella  was  presented  with  the 
Navy  Award  for  Meritorious  Service  In  1952 
Town  CouncU  Chairman  Roland  Salsbury 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  townspeople 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  when  he  said. 
"We  aU  bad  a  great  love  for  Dr.  Ells." 

The  plaque  now  installed  at  the  end  of  the 
Dr.  John  B.  Ells  Pier  stands  as  a  monument 
to  thta  remarkable  man.  This  recognition  wUl 
also  bring  back  many  pleasant  memories  to 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  In  Bar 
Harbor  during  Dr.  Ella*  lifetime. 


Mr.  ETLBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
October  1,  marks  the  360th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  at  Jamestown  in  colonial 
Virginia  of  the  original  Polish  settlers  on 
this  continent.  This  event  Is  being  com- 
memorated throughout  the  Nation  by 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  here  in  the  Congress  render  ap- 
propriate acknowledgement  of  an  event 
of  such  significance  to  so  great  a  portion 
of  our  people. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  Into  the  Record  correspondence 
recently  received  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Derv^inski,  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
Mr.  Aloyslus  A.  Mazewskl,  commemo- 
rating the  arrival  of  Poles  in  Virginia  in 
1608: 

Polish  Akericak  Congress. 

September  27. 1973. 

Hon.  EdwaBO  J.  DUIWINSKI, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  DrRwiNSKi:  The  Polish 
American  Community  in  the  United  States 
is  preparing  to  participate  In  the  national 
observance  of  our  country's  Bicentennial. 

The  Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  most 
anxious  to  emphasize  the  concept  of  "Unity 
In  Diversity— to  use  the  pluralistic  ap- 
proach as  a  base  for  further  growth  and  the 
highlighting  of  the  multi-colored  American 
Mosaic. 

We  view  the  Bicentennial  celebration  as  a 
vehicle  through  which  aU  ethnic,  profes- 
sional and  commumty  groups  can  rededlcate 
themselves  and  through  which  they  can 
strengthen  their  positions  as  true  Americans. 
In  these  days  of  fast  moving  events,  pe- 
riods of  uncertainly  and  doubt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pause  and  reflect  on  ones  proud  her- 
itage and  to  draw  strength  and  Inspiration 
from  past  accomplishments. 

The  year  1973  will  always  be  remembered 
as  that  of  MlkolaJ  Kopernik's,  universally 
known  as  Nicholas  Copernicus,  born  In  Po- 
land, devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  universe— 
a  man  for  all  ages. 

Now,  however,  we  wish  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  future  commemorative  events,  espe- 
cially the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  birth 
and  the  significant  contributions  of  Us  many 
ethmc  groups  to  America's  growth  and  devel- 
opment. We  wish  to  plan  for  lu  future. 

In  order  to  properly  set  the  stage,  we  wish 
to  reflect  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  Poles  on 
this  continent  on  October  1,  1608  at  James- 
town, now  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

We,  of  the  Polonla,  would  be  most  honored 
If  you.  dear  Congressman,  and  your  distin- 
guished colleagues  would  set  aside  a  moment 
on  that  day  and  help  us  reflect  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  event. 

Further,  and  not  detracting  from  James- 
town, we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  millions  of  American  of  Polish  ex- 
traction will  be  commemorating  on  October 
II,  the  194th  Anniversary  of  the  heroic  death 
of  General  Caslmlr  Pulaski  at  Savannah  in 
the  defense  of  our  young  Republic. 

With  the  above  In  mind,  I  submit  for  your 
consideration,  as  an  attachment  to  my  letter, 
some  thoughts  as  expressed  by  a  number  of 
dlstlngiUshed  scholars  and  statesmen  during 
past  anmveraanes  of  Jamestown. 
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with  deep  appreciation,  I  remain  sincerely 
yours, 

Alotbius  A.  Mazewski, 

President. 

Various  Remarks  Dealjno  With  the  Con- 
tribution or  Pouts  to  Jamestown 

President  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower:  Since  the 
earliest  days,  American  of  Polish  origin  have 
contributed  much  of  their  rich  cultural,  his- 
torical, and  spiritual  heritage  to  this  land. 
In  the  development  and  continuing  promise 
of  our  country,  Polish -American  cltizena 
play  a  vital  role. 

Mleclslaus  Halxuan,  historian:  In  his  book, 
Poles  in  America:  The  beginnings  of  Vir- 
ginia also  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  his- 
tory of  Polish  immigration  In  this  country. 
To  some  degree,  Poland  Influenced  the 
founding  of  that  oldest  English  colony  In 
America. 

Early  La  the  17th  century  England  suf- 
fered a  heavy  economic  crisis.  The  destruc- 
tion of  her  forests  for  commercial  purposes 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  her  indus- 
try, especially  three  of  Its  most  Important 
branches:  ship  building,  wool  manufacture 
and  foundries.  AU  three  required  great  quan- 
tities of  lumber,  wood  and  wood  products. 
To  supply  these  needs  England  was  forced 
to  Import  large  quantities  of  those  materials 
from  foreign  countries,  particularly  from 
Poland.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  and  of  the  y^rglnla  Company  of 
London,  chartered  by  James  I,  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  North  America,  was  to  make  Eng- 
land Independent  of  Polish  and  other  im- 
ports. 

Pioneers  of  American  History — Jamestown 
was  founded  In  1607,  by  the  first  Immigrants 
sent  bs|  the  Virginia  Company.  A  year  later, 
lu  Octooer  1608,  the  Poles  appeared  with  the 
Second  Supply  engaged  by  the  Compa.iy  as 
experts  and  instructors  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  pitch,  tar  and  other  products 
which  Poland  exported  to  England.  The  exact 
number  of  this  group  is  not  known,  but 
they  were   not  more  than  a  handful. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival  the  Poles 
started  their  work.  They  built  a  glass  furnace 
about  a  mile  from  Jamestown  and  cut  down 
the  first  trees  for  wood  manufactures:  In  a 
short  time  they  were  able  to  send  to  England 
the  first  products  of  American  industry. 
However,  their  labors  soon  met  with  great 
obstacles,  Indians,  pestilence  and  famine  at- 
tacked the  colony. 

The  winter  of  1609-1610  was  especially 
severe  and  became  known  in  the  history  of 
Virginia  as  "starving  time";  of  four  hundred 
colonists  only  sixty  survived.  Worst  of  all, 
however,  was  the  disorder  which  reigned  In 
the  colony.  Most  of  the  first  settlers  were 
the  famous  "vagabond  gentlemen"  who  were 
accustomed  to  easy  life  and  came  to  Virginia 
In  quest  of  fabulous  gold  mines.  In  co-.trast 
to  them,  the  Poles  conducted  themselves 
very  creditably.  Captain  John  Smith  who  did 
not  mince  words  when  speaking  of  his  lazy 
countrymen,  spoke  of  the  Poles  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  "They."  said  he,  mean- 
ing the  colonists  generally,  "never  did  know 
what  a  day's  work  was  except  the  Dutchmen 
and  Poles."  Later  documents  speak  of  the 
Poles  with  praises,  too,  and  the  Virginia 
Company  tried,  not  without  success,  to  In- 
duce more  of  them  to  come  over  from 
Europe. 

Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablockl  of  Wiscon- 
sin; In  the  House  of  Representatives:  It  Is 
proper  and  fruitful  for  us  to  engage  In  such 
commemorations.  They  give  us  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  heritage,  and  they  help 
us  to  appreciate  the  principles  which  should 
guide  us  In  our  endeavors  through  the  years 
to  come 

The  entire  history  of  our  Nation,  and  the 
record  of  the  early  colonization  of  the  New 
World,  contain  ample  evidence  that  men  and 
women  of  Polish  blood  contributed  their  toU 
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and  talents  to  the  settlement  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  birth  and  development  of  our 
great  Republic. 

We  should  remember  this  fact  and.  to  this 
end,  our  thoughts  turn  today  to  the  smaU 
British  Bailing  vessel,  named  Mary  and  Mar- 
garet, which  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
docked  In  Jamestown,  Va. 

Aboard  this  ship,  which  was  bringing  pro- 
vlBlans  and  settlers  to  Jamestown,  were  five 
Poles,  specialists  in  Industry,  who  came  to 
the  New  World  to  lend  their  talents,  and 
their  energies,  to  the  task  of  developing  the 
American  Continent. 

From  old  records  we  liave  learned  that 
these  five  Polish  experts  built  the  first  glass 
furnace  en  the  American  continent,  or- 
ganized the  production  of  soap,  pitch,  clap- 
boards, and  other  building  materials,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  early 
English  colony  at  Jamestown. 

These  facte  should  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us.  aiid  we  shovild  take  pride  In  them.  We 
should  be  equally  proud  of  the  coimtless 
other  men  and  women  who  came  to  this  land 
from  Poland  in  the  decades  and  centuries 
that  followed  the  settlement  at  Jamestown, 
helped  to  conquer  the  wilderness,  and  to 
build  the  American  Nation  upon  this  con- 
tinent. 

A.  D.  Chandler,  President  of  the  College 
of  WUllam  and  Mary:  If  I  were  to  faU  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
privilege  to  participate  In  this  ceremony,  I 
would  be  less  than  truthful.  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  yotir  president  for  inviting  me. 

I  want  to  greet  you — the  descendents  of 
our  early  settlers  In  the  Ne*  World. 

We  In  Virginia  feel  that  Jamestown  Is  hal- 
lowed grovuid  becai'je  this  area  Is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  spreading  of  the  European  in- 
fluence In  America. 

Not  far  from  where  we  meet  today,  there 
was  esLab:ii;hed  the  first  industry  In  what  Is 
now  the  United  Su.tes  of  .Vmerica. 

We  are  all  here  to  commemorate  that 
event,  and  to  honor  the  memories  of  the  five 
men  from  Poland  who  planted  the  first  seeds 
from  which  has  grown  tlie  greatest  Indus- 
trial nation  under  God. 

Only  thirty-two  of  the  original  band  of 
one  hundred  and  five  settlers  survived  the 
first  two  winters  in  Virginia.  When  the  sec- 
ond group  arrived  with  seventy  recruits  for 
the  new  colony.  Captain  John  Smith  warm- 
ly welcomed  the  five  Polish  artisans  among 
them,  not  only  because  they  were  what 
Jamestown  most  needed — skilled  workmen — 
but  because  he  knew  them  as  representatives 
of  a  sturdy.  Industrious,  liberty  loving  na- 
tion. 

John  Smith  had  reason  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire the  Poles  Only  a  few  years  before.  In 
Christian  Europe's  wars  with  the  Infidels,  he 
had  been  captured  by  the  Turks  and  led  Into 
slavery.  All  of  Southeastern  Europe  was  then 
held  by  the  Mohammedans  and  the  first 
Christian  sanctuary  the  fugitive  found  was 
in  Poland  In  the  book  he  later  wrote,  called 
The  True  Travels.  John  Smith  describes  how 
he  crossed  Poland,  aided  every  foot  of  the 
way  by  the  people  unmatched  In  his  experi- 
ence fcr,  as  he  said  it,  "Respect,  Mirth,  Con- 
tent and  E:ntertalnment."  who  insisted  on 
loading  him  with  gifts  before  sending  him  on 
to  the  next  town. 

At  any  rate,  as  history  reveals,  the  James- 
town colony  was  then  divided  into  boroughs 
in  which  every  man  who  had  worked  up  his 
indebtedness  to  the  London  company  was 
given  the  right  to  vote.  Every  man,  that  Is, 
except  the  half-a-hundred  Poles,  who  Inci- 
dentally, monopolized  the  Industrlee  of 
Jamestown.  The  British  colonists,  dependent 
as  they  were  on  their  Polish  fellowaettlers, 
arbltrarUy  decided  that  citizenship  should 
be  a  privilege  reserved  for  their  own  special 
group. 

The  same  undemocratic  spirit,  unfortu- 
nately stiU   survives  In  much  of  the  world 
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today.  Too  many  persons,  who  falsely  think 
themselves  the  best  kind  of  American,  some- 
times look  down  on  their  feUow  citizens,  for- 
getting that  all  the  people  In  America,  who 
are  not  Indians,  are  descendants  of  Imcflh; 
grants,  whether  they  came  here  300  or  SS 
years  ago. 

Well,  the  Polish  colonists  In  Virginia  pro- 
tested. They  said  they  were  as  good  Americans 
as  any  of  the  rest  who  came  to  America 
with  them  or  even  later.  When  their  pro- 
testa  were  ignored  they  said,  "Okay"  (for 
however  you  say  it  in  Polish)  no  citizenship, 
no  work. 

So  they  closed  down  the  glass  factory,  the 
tar  distillery,  the  soap  works  and  spent  their 
days  fishing  and  dancing  the  polka. 

Perhaps  you  could  call  It  the  first  strike 
In  America,  except  that  the  PoloiUans  were 
not  quitting  work  on  an  employer.  They 
shut  down  their  own  Industries.  Except  for 
the  few  pounds  of  tobacco  the  colonists  were 
beginning  to  export,  practically  all  of  the 
profits  realized  by  the  London  Company 
came  from  the  re-sale  of  the  products  of, 
the  Polish  Industries.  The  Jamestown  gov- 
ernment quickly  realized  that  If  it  sent  empty 
ships  back  to  England,  the  consequences 
could  be  very  unpleasant.  ^ 

And  so,  members  of  the  Jamestown  Gen»- 
eral  Assembly  quickly  declared  their  PoUsh 
fellow-colonists  to  have  full  citizenship  with 
every  right  of  the  vote  and  equal  represen- 
Utlon, 

Albert  O,  M&lsel  in  The  Reader's  Digest 
article,  "The  Poles  Among  Ds'  :  Barely  a  year 
after  It  was  founded,  England's  first  settle- 
ment m  America  stood  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. Jamestown  had  a  magnificent  leader 
In  the  tall  young  soldier,  Capt.  John  Smith; 
but  most  of  the  colonists  sent  out  vlth  him 
were  "gentlemen  adventurers" — no  match  for 
the  tough  Job  they  faced  In  the  wilderness. 
Soon  Smith  was  beseeching  his  London  back- 
ers to  "send  but  30  carpe;iters,  blacksmiths 
and  masor.s  rather  than  a  thousand  such  as 
we  have  here." 

On  September  25,  1608,  a  small  ship  sailed 
up  the  James  River  bearing  sLx  broad-backed 
artisans.  Axes  in  hand,  t^ley  followed  Smith 
Into  the  woods  and  set  about  making  a  clear- 
ing. Within  three  weeks  they  had  a  roaring 
fire  going  under  a  glass  furnace,  the  first 
factory  in  the  Engl.sh  Colonies  In  America. 
They  tapped  the  phie  trees  ai^d  dUilIIed  tar 
and  pitch,  rhey  set  up  a  soap  works  and 
erected  a  saw  mill.  Presently,  goaded  by  their 
example,  the  entire  settlement  was  hard  at 
work. 

Surprisingly,  this  handful  to  whom  Smith 
later  gave  credit  for  saving  the  colony— thus 
Insuring  that  America  would  develop  as  an 
English-speaking  nation — were  not  English- 
men at  all.  Their  names  were — Mlchal  Lo- 
wlckl,  Zblgnlew  Stefanskl.  Jur  Mata,  Jan 
Bogdan,  Karol  Zrenlca,  and  Stanlslaw  Sadow- 
skl — and  they  landed  In  America  12  year* 
before  the  Mayflower. 


THE   TORRANCE-KASHIWA    SISTER 
CITY  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OW    CALlrOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  l,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  Mayor 
Ken  Miller  of  Torrance.  Calif,  will  jour- 
ney to  Kashiwa,  Japan,  the  sister  city 
of  Torrance  under  the  people-to-peo- 
ple program  initiated  in  1956.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  commendable  program  Is 
to  stimulate  friendship  and  understand- 
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ing  between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  by  direct  personal  contact. 

After  extensive  study  by  a  special 
sister  city  committee — using  the  criteria 
of  similarities  in  size,  population,  and 
industry- — the  Torrance  City  Council  ex- 
tended a  formal  invitation  to  Kashlwa 
to  become  its  sister  tity  in  1971.  Cer- 
tainly, Tomnce  and  Ka-hi^a  share 
many  similarities.  Both  cities  are  major 
industrial  centers  with  a  wide  variety 
of  business  and  industry.  Their  popula- 
tions. 140.C00  for  Torrance  and  160,000 
for  Kashiwa  are  comparable,  and  they 
both  are  governed  by  a  mayor  and  coon- 
cilmen. 

It  was  a  long-awaited  event  when,  in 
February  of  this  year,  Kashiwa  and  Tor- 
rance formalized  their  ties  as  sister 
cities  and  pledged  themselves  to  further 
the  cause  of  friendship  and  good  will. 
The  mayor  and  several  ccuncilmen  of 
Kashiwa  marked  this  occasion  by  a 
personal  visit  to  Torrance. 

Now  Mayor  Miller  will  return  the 
courtesy  by  visiting  Kashiwa.  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  U.S.  Congress  in  extend- 
ing our  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  these  two  fine  cities  for  their  efforts 
to  develop  international  understanding 
and  peace  through  friendship. 
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DISHING  IT  OUT  IS  EASIER  THAN 
TAKING  IT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cAiiroBNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  Clayton  Prltchey  has  brought 
out  an  interesting  point:  Although 
President  Nixon  evidently  feels  that  he 
is  the  subject  of  "leers  and  sneers"  by 
news  commentators,  in  fact  the  media 
have  been  overwhelmingly  favorable  to 
him. 

During  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
the  newspapers  favored  Nixon  over  Mc- 
GovERN  by  more  than  12  to  1,  both  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  papers  and  in  terms 
of  readership.  The  New  York  Times  was 
the  only  major  organ  of  the  "Eastern 
Establishment  Press"  to  come  out  for 
McGovERN.  Twelve  St?ta3  had  no  pro- 
McGovERH  newspaper  at  all. 

Throughout  the  campaign,   both  the 
print  and  electronic  media  placed  Sen- 
ator McGo\-ERN  and  his  campaign  under 
a  mlcro«:ope— this  was  their  job.  But 
President  Nixon  was  subject  to  no  such 
examination.    He    ran    a    noncampaign, 
totally   removed   from   the   people   and 
f.'om  fill  the  m-jjor  Issues,  and  excert  for 
a   few   scattered   grumblings    the   news 
media  let  him  get  away  with  It.  There 
were  no  eoltorial  demands  for  a  "Meet 
the  Press"  appearance,  for  a  debate,  or 
for  direct  answers  to  the  sharp  questions 
that    should    have    been    asked    about 
Watergate,    about   the   war.    about   the 
economy,  and  about  how  he  planned  to 
deal  with  the  unemployment  that  would 
result  from  the  cloBlng  of  domestic  mili- 
tary installations. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  the  media 


treated  him  as  the  President,  rather  than 
as  one  of  two  candidates  for  political 
oflBce. 

Since  the  election,  news  has  continued 
to  be  slanted  so  as  to  be  overwhelmingly 
favorable  to  the  President,  except  when 
the  facts  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  his 
administration  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  Mr.  Fritchey  refers  to  in- 
terviews CBS  conducted  with  four  fresh- 
men Congressmen  just  back  from  recess 
who  reported  that  the  folks  at  home  were 
bored  with  Watergate — but  the  four  hap- 
pened to  be  conservative  Republicans: 
fine  gentlemen  but  hardly  a  typical 
sample  of  Congress.  And  as  Mr.  Fritchey 
did  not  report,  at  about  the  same  time 
the  Washington  Post  did  the  same  thing, 
only  it  used  two  instead  of  four  con- 
servative Republicans  as  its  sample  of 
Congress. 

None  of  this  is  peculiar  to  the  Nixon 
administration.  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  received  the  same  kind  of  kid- 
gloves  treatment. 

But  what  is  unusual  is  that,  despite 
this  overwhelming  favoriUsm.  Mr.  Nixon 
appears  to  feel  himself  the  subject  of 
persecution  by  the  media.  It  seems  the 
only  "responsible"  press  coverage  in  his 
eyes  is  one  of  unadulterated  adulation. 
W?  can  only  wonder  how  he  would  react 
if  the  media  ^ere  to  show  similar  favor- 
itism toward  those  who  disagree  with 
him. 

Mr.  Fritchey  concludes: 

Apparently  having  more  than  93  percent  of 
the  nations  newspapers  in  his  corner  was 
not  enough  for  Mr.  Nixon.  It  Is.  of  course 
possible  to  get  100  percent  but  only  under 
certain  kinds  of  governments. 

I  insert  Clayton  Fritchey's  column  en- 
tiUed  "They  Cant  Seem  to  Please  Him  " 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 15.  1973.  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

THrr  Can-t  Seem  To  Please  Him 
(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 
Pity   the  poor   television   networks    They 
can't  seem  to  please  Mr.  NUon  no  matter  how 
nard  they  try— and.  heaven  knows    they've 
been    trying.   In    fact,    they've    been    leaning 
over  backward  to  give   the   President  a  fair 
shake,  especially  en  the  main,  blg-audlence 
half-hour  evening  news  shows. 

Yet.  for  all  their  pains,  the  President  at 
his  latest  press  conference,  blamed  the  net- 
works newsmen  for  his  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence. For  the  last  four  months,  he  com- 
plained, he  has  been  attacked  In  "every  way" 
by  "Innuendo,  by  leak,  by,  frankly,  the  leers 
and  sneers  of  commentators.  .  .'■ 

The  ordinary  television  viewers  must  won- 
der who.  specUlcaUy.  Mr.  Nixon  was  referring 
to.  for  If  anybody  has  reason  to  complain  over 
recent  political  Imbalance  on  the  air  It 
should  be  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, not  the  White  House. 

Recently,  when  Congress  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  a  month's  recess.  CBS  on  the 
Walter  Cronklte's  "Evening  News."  inter- 
v;ewed  four  freshmen  representatives  to  get 
a  cross  section  of  opinion  on  what  the  voters 
back  home  are  thinking,  particularly  about 
Watergate  and  the  President.  The  rnnrrosi 
men  were  William  Hudnut  of  Indian*  Ron- 
ald Sarasln  of  Connecticut.  David  Towell  of 
Nevada  and  David  Treen  of  LouUlana.  Rep. 
Treen  reported  that  only  one  voter  out  of 
600  cares  about  Watergate.  As  for  the  Sen- 
ate  invest.gatlon.  they  want  "that  nonsense" 
stopped  The  other  three  congressmen  also 
said  Watergate  was  more  or  less  a  bore  to 
their  constituents.  Apparently,  nobody  was 
mad  at  Mr.  IVlxon. 


These  four  legislators  have  one  thing  m 
common;  they  are  all  conservative  RepubU- 
cans  No  members  of  the  opposition  were  on 
the  program  at  all.  One  shudders  to  think 
what  the  White  House  would  have  said  If  all 
those  Interviewed  on  CBS  had  been  liberal 
Democrats,  especially  if  they  had  reported 
that  the  electorate  was  deeply  disillusioned 
with  the  President  over  Watergate.  There 
surely  would  have  been  outraged  protest  by 
presidential  spokesmen. 

The  CBS  performance,  however  was 
matched  by  NBC  the  night  after  Mr.  Nixon's 
August  15  prime-time  television  speech  on 
Watergate.  In  testing  public  reaction  to  the 
President's  effort  to  explain  aw.-»y  the  scan- 
dal. NBC  filmed  Interviews  with  a  hard-hat 
construction  worker  and  his  family,  a  Mid- 
west farmer  and  his  famUy  and  the  wealthy 
guests  at  a  party  In  an  exclusive  Los  Angeles 
suburb.  Again,  those  Inter/lewed  had  one 
thing  In  common:  all  had  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon 
last  fall.  It  turned  out  that  several  of  the 
group  were  not  much  Impressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's television  defense,  but  even  so  how 
would  the  White  House  have  reacted  If  NBC 
had  Instead  sought  out.  say.  an  antiwar 
demonstrator,  a  liberal  college  professor  and 
a  party  put  on  by  a  crowd  of  Democrats' 

By  this  time,  the  White  House  would  no 
dou-Jt  have  filed  a  formal  complaint  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  charg- 
ing NBC  with  tilting  Its  program  by 'filming 
only  pro-McOovem.  antl-NUon  voters 
Doubtless  It  would  have  demanded  equal 
time  In  thunderous  words. 

The  NBC  program  In  question  was  the  John 
Chancellor  evening  news  broadcast,  with  Oer- 
r!;k  Utley  pinch-hlttlng  on  this  occasion. 
After  talking  with  Mr.  Utley,  who.  like  Chan- 
cellor.  Is  widely  respected  for  his  objectivity 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  show  was  arranged  in" 
good  faith,  with  no  conscious  Intention  of 
loading  It  against  the  Democrats. 

The  producers  apparently  felt  there 
wouldn  t  be  much  news  In  a  pro-McOovern 
Democrat  reacting  critically  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  No  doubt  they  were  right  in 
thinking  that  a  Republlcan-bltes-Nixon  In- 
terview would  arouse  more  Interest.  Be  that 
as  It  may.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  White  House 
would  accept  such  an  explanation  if  the  sit- 
uation had  been  the  opposite. 

The  White  House  doesn't  like  newspapers 
any  more  than  television,  although  It  U  hartl 
to  see  why.  Shortly  before  the  President's 
landslide  reelection  last  fall.  Editor  and  Pub- 
Usher  reported  548  dally  newspapers  for 
f-,"^**  ^'  ^°''  '^<^a«^eTO.  By  circulation  It 
was  17.532.436  for  NUon  as  against  l,468i23 
for  McGtovem. 

_  Oeorge  Sedles.  the  author,  observes  that 
no  one  pointed  to  or  'viewed  with  alarm' 
the  more  alarming  fact  that  there  were  12 
states  without  one  Democratic  newspaper" 
Apparently  having  more  than  93  per  cent 
or  the  nation's  newspapers  In  his  corner  was 
not  enough  for  Mr.  Nixon.  It  U,  of  course 
possible  to  get  100  per  cent  but  only  under 
certain  kinds  of  governments. 


SHUNZO  SAKAMAKI:  OUTSTANDINQ 
HAWAIIAN  EDUCATOR 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  l,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  recently  by  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Shunzo  Sakamaki,  former  dean 
of  the  summer  session  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  In  his  16  years  of  service  be- 
fore he  retired  In  1971,  he  buUt  a  summer 
program  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
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and  best  known  in  the  Nation,  with  an 
increased  enrollment  of  almost  13,000 
students  In  an  expanded  program  of 
course  offerings. 

Bom  in  Olaa,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
Dr.  Sakamaki  received  bachelors  and 
masters  degrees  In  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  and  then  joined  the 
faculty  at  Doshisha  University  in  Kyoto. 
Japan.  He  taught  at  Mid-Paciflc  Insti- 
tute In  Hawaii  from  1931  to  1933.  He 
joined  the  university  faculty  in  1936  as 
an  Instructor  in  history  and  later  became 
a  full  professor  and  department  chair- 
man, receiving  his  doctorate  in  history 
from  Columbia  University  In  1939. 

He  was  extremely  active  in  community 
affairs,  and  his  scholarly  writing  accom- 
plishments were  numerous  and  outstand- 
ing. 

Shunzo  Sakamaki  was  many  things 
during  his  long  career — teacher,  admin- 
istrator, community  leader — and  he  per- 
formed well  in  all  of  these  roles.  Hawaii 
is  diminished  by  his  loss. 

In  tribute  to  a  great  American  who 
realized  his  American  dream  in  academic 
pursuits.  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  about  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Shunzo  Saka- 
maki be  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
July  19.  1973) 

Sakascaki,  67.  Rettrkd  UH  Scholar,  Dies 

Shunzo  Sakamaki.  67.  retired  dean  of  the 
Summer  Session  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
died  today  m  Kuakinl  Hospital. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  University  built 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  summer 
programs  in  the  nation. 

In  1955,  when  he  became  dean,  the  summer 
program  hiwl  4,214  students  and  161  classes. 
In  1970,  the  year  before  he  retired,  16,986 
students  were  enrolled  In   1,000  classes. 

Sakamaki  was  born  In  Olaa,  a  Big  Island 
sugar  community.  He  came  to  the  Manoa 
campus  tis  a  student  and  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  with  honors  in  1927  and  his 
masters  degree  m  history  the  following  year. 

From  1928  to  1931  he  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Doshisha  University  In  Kyoto. 
Japan. 

From  1931  to  1933  he  taught  at  Mld-Paclfic 
Institute. 

He  Joined  the  University  faculty  in  1936  as 
an  instructor  In  history  and  later  became  a 
full  professor  and  department  chairman.  He 
received  his  doctorate  In  history  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1939. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  only  professor 
who  taught  Asian  and  Japanese  history.  It 
was  while  he  was  dean  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram In  1959  that  the  aimual  Summer  Insti- 
tute on  Asian  Studies  was  begun. 

Wytze  Dorter,  chancellor  of  the  University, 
said  "Dr.  Sakamaki,  as  a  student,  alumnus, 
faculty  member  and  dean  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  University's  family  for  almost 
half  a  century.  All  of  us  mourn  his  passing. 

"He  was  first  of  all  a  friend  to  so  many  of 
us.  He  was  also  a  man  with  a  deep  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  an  Infectious  sense  of 
humor  and  an  inventive  way  of  getting  the 
right  things  done.  ' 

Active  In  community  affairs,  he  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Kallhl-Palama  Community 
Council  and  many  other  organizations.  In- 
cluding Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  HawaU 
Government  Employees  Association. 

An  accomplished  writer,  he  was  the  author 
of  "Japan  and  the  U.S.,  1790-1853."  "Ryu- 
kyu:  A  Bibliographical  Oulde  to  Oklnawan 
Studies."  "Ryukyuan  Res<>arch  Resources  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  "  co-author  of 
"Asia",  and  author  of  many  monographs  in 
scholarly  Journals  and  books. 
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Funeral  services  will  be  private. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Toshlko  I., 
and  a  son.  Sidney  R. 

The  family  asks  that  Instead  of  flowers 
contributions  be  made  to  the  Shunzo  Saka- 
maki Lectureship  Fund  in  the  University  of 
Hawaii  Foundation. 


THE  MILITARY  MAN— PART  VZ. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
testimony  before  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
G.  Rickover  points  out  decisionmaking 
and  management  problems  within  the 
Defense  Department.  Because  of  an  over- 
load of  bureaucrats  and  because  the 
military  services  are  topheavy  with  ad- 
mirals and  generals  who  hear  only  what 
their  staffs  think  they  want  to  hear,  he 
charges  that  dissent  is  stifled  and  viable 
alternatives  are  lost  In  redtape.  In  chal- 
lenging the  decisionmaking  process  In 
the  Defense  Department,  the  admiral 
also  challenges  the  role  of  Congress  in 
effective  leadership  and  oversight  in  de- 
fense matters. 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
on  September  24,  1973,  in  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  News  that  summarizes  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  straightforward  and  In- 
sightful testimony. 

Rickover   Ckasces   DsrKNss   Decisions  Ase 

Strangled 

(By  Ralph  Kennan) 

WASHINGTON.— National  defense  decision 
makers  are  strangled  in  red  tape  because 
Congress  permits  the  Defense  Department  to 
be  top-heavy  with  "professional  problem 
solvers"  busy  perpetuating  their  own  Jobs, 
according  to  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Q.  Rickover. 

The  nation's  most  vulnerable  point,  he 
told  a  House  appropriations  subcommittee. 
Is  Its  growing  Inability  to  find  "talent  and 
determination  to  guide  our  fortunes"  and 
congressional  refusal  to  cut  the  bureaucracy 
down  to  efficient  size. 

The  tart-tongued  Ricltover,  father  of  the 
nuclear  submarine,  is  director  of  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission's  division  of  naval  reac- 
tors as  well  as  deputy  commander  of  the 
Navy's  nuclear  power  directorate.  He  com- 
plained during  testimony  recently  made 
public  that : 

"The  dilemma  facing  me  and  others  who 
are  responsible  for  programs  Is  that  we  must 
force  ourselves  through  hordes  of  these  prob- 
lem solvers  before  we  can  reach  those  at  the 
top  who  make  ultimate  decisions  governing 
our  technical  programs." 

These  layers  of  "problem  solvers"  have 
created  "a  sea  of  Ink,"  not  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  nr.tlon's  defense  resources.  One 
result  Is  cost  overruns  and  program  delays 
that  "waste  our  sinews  of  war." 

Calling  on  Congress  to  cut  Defense  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy  by  half,  Rickover  com- 
plained the  military  services  are  top-heavy 
with  admirals  and  generals  who  tend  to 
become  isolated  from  reality  by  staffs  anxi- 
ous to  tell  the  boss  only  what  they  believe 
he  wants  to  hear. 

Dissent  is  stifled,  he  said.  In  this  process  so 
the  decision  maker  Is  not  given  a  series  of 
factually  presented  alternatlws. 

"Possibly  the  time  will  come  when  our 
leaders  will  assume  the  role  they  were  In- 
tended to:  men  who  really  lead  and  who  talk 
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with  us,  rather  than  at  us,"  he  continued. 
"Until  that  time  comes,  and  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given  you.  It  Is  essential  for  the  good 
of  our  country  and  for  our  military  strength 
that  Congress  continue  to  probe  deeply  mto 
all  aspects  of  mUltary  life." 

But  Rickover  complained  that  with  regard 
to  the  constitutionally  created  three  sepa- 
rate but  equal  branches  of  government, 
"Congress  today  has  become  separate  and 
unequal." 

"In  essence,"  he  said,  "not  only  Is  Congress 
not  the  government,  it  often  appears  unwill- 
ing to  be  even  one-ttilrd  of  the  government. 
It  Is  rare  for  Congress  to  Initiate  any  new 
piece  of  legislation  on  Its  own,  even  rarer  for 
It  to  formulate  any  new  policy.  That  is  not  a 
criticism,  merely  a  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ing situation." 

Rickover,  73.  whose  career  embraces  half  a 
century,  complained  that  many  members  of 
Congress  "allow  the  executive  branch  to 
ignore  with  Impunity  the  Intent  of  Congress; 
the  Impoundment  of  funds  Is  one  example. 
Another  Is  shown  In  the  answers  that  some 
executive  branch  officials  have  given  In  re- 
sponse to  congressional  inquiries. 

"These  statements  are  often  models  of 
careful  evasiveness,  full  of  the  phrases  loved 
by  public  relations  people,  but  singularly 
devoid   of  substantive   Information." 


LEAA  BLAMES  CRIME  IN  THE 
STREETS  ON  HOMEOWNERS  LACK 
OF  SECURITY  MEASURES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lat- 
est pronouncement  from  LEAA,  which 
is  expending  massive  amounts  of  taxpay- 
ers dollars  for  "safe  streets  and  crime 
control,"  would  blame  homeowners  for 
not  maintaining  their  homes  more  se- 
curely against  crinoinals. 

This  Federal  agency,  operating  with 
homeowners  tax  dollars,  has  filed  a  re- 
cent report  through  one  of  its  grant  con- 
sultants in  Washington  suggesting  "com- 
pulsory security  measures  in  hcMnes."  Ai>- 
parently  this  is  a  new  trend  like  mandi- 
tory  seatbelts.  If  this  program  were 
adopted,  the  homeowner  would  become 
the  lawbreaker  if  he  chooses  not  to  pro- 
vide for  a  security  device  or  if  he  decides 
not  to  use  them.  Nothing  is  said  about  de- 
terrent to  crime  or  the  criminals,  but  as 
usual  we  are  told  society  must  realize 
that  it  is  responsible  for  creating  the 
criminal  environment. 

I  feel  that  our  homeowners  in  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  know  how  their  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent  "to  improve  crim- 
inal Justice  and  make  the  streets  safe." 

A  related  newsclipping  fcrilows: 
IPtom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  29.  1973) 
M0»X  iNrORALATION  Sk£N  Nksdb)  To  Aid  Sk- 

CTRITT    IN   U5     HOMKS 

(By  Claudia  Levy) 

Consultants  to  the  Law  Knfopcement  As- 
sistance Association  have  coned  uded  that  th« 
federal  government's  most  Important  role  for 
helping  homeowners  and  apartment  renters 
to  make  their  homes  more  secure  against 
burglars  is  to  provide  "accurate  and  lisefxU 
luformatton"   about   security    measiu«s. 

The  consultants.  Security  Planning  Corp. 
of  Washington,  also  recommended  that  lo- 
cal  law  enforcement   agencle«   imtlat*  res- 
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ideutl&l  security  Inspection  programs  and 
that  security  conslderatlona  be  Included  in 
slte>plannlng  and  subdivision  regulations. 

The  flrm's  18-month  study  was  undertak- 
en to  help  provide  government  officials  "with 
a  feasible  Tramework  for  Identifying  the  pol- 
icy implications  of  various  security  approach- 
es and  measiu^s,"  SPC  president  Arnold 
Sagalyn  said. 

Among  the  consultants  other  recommen- 
dations to  the  federal  government: 

Establish  an  LE.VA  clearinghouse  to  collect, 
summarize  and  disseminate  Information 
about  residential  sec\irlty. 

Assume  leadership  role  In  efforts  to  train 
housing  and  planning  professionals  .-jbout 
design  and  security. 

Set  up  a  central  Information  source.  "In 
light  of  the  special  federal  obligation  to  res- 
idents of  public  hoxislng."  so  that  local  hous- 
ing authorities  can  more  easily  obtain  In- 
formation about  security  hardware,  design 
modl.lcatlcns,  tenant  patrols  and  public 
housing  guard  forces. 

If  and  when  the  government  decides  to 
subsidize  a  "Tow-cost,  reliable  Intrusion  de- 
tection device,"  estimate  what  such  a  sys- 
tem would  actually  cost  consumers  over  a 
prolonged  period.  Including  Installation, 
monitoring  and  response  costs. 

Police  In  some  cities  have  begun  to  conduct 
home  security  inspections  because  they  are 
aware  that  burglars  seek  out  visible  defects 
In  residences  and  that  residents  have  sparse 
Information  about  how  to  protect  their 
homes,  the  consultants  said.  TTie  report 
focused  on  California,  where  five  Jurisdic- 
tions, using  LEAA  funds,  conducted  such 
Inspections. 

"CSommon  elements  of  their  programs  were 
an  extensive  publicity  campaign,  mall  or ' 
phone  or  door-to-door  solicitations,  followed 
by  the  Inspections.  Each  Inspector  went  Into 
the  field  with  a  checklist  of  vulnerable 
points  and  a  set  of  recommended  hardware 
ard  procedural  standards  to  discuss. 

"Some  hard  lessons  were  learned  from  the 
experience.  The  Inspections  proved  quite 
costly  on  an  individual  basis,  response  on 
other  than  door-to-door  solicitations  was  dis- 
appointing and  the  compliance  rate  was 
minimal." 

The  researchers  concluded  that  It  would 
"seem  far  preferable  to  limit  security  In- 
spections to  homes  that  have  Just  been  vic- 
timized and  those  whose  owners  voluntarily 
request  an  inspection  from  the  police  not  as 
a  consequence  of  door-to-door  canvassing." 

The  most  often  suggested  Incentive  for 
homeowners  Is  the  reduction  of  crime  Insur- 
ance rates  for  homes  where  protective  devices 
are  Installed,  the  consultants  said,  adding 
that  they  didn't  consider  it  a  realistic  pro- 
posal. The  incentive  effects  would  be  mini- 
mal, they  said,  and  the  liLsurance  Industry 
"Itself  has  little  reason  to  promot«  the  In- 
centive." 

The  firm  said  that  in  the  area  of  compul- 
sory security  measures.  It  favors  the  Inclu- 
sion of  security  among  the  design  standards 
in  subdivision  or  site  plan  reviews. 

"Our  major  conclusion  Is  that  serious  Is- 
sues about  the  effectiveness  and  Impact  of 
codes  have  not  been  addressed." 

In  addition,  the  report  states,  "there  Is  a 
need  for  sophisticated  market  research,  es- 
pecially Into  the  low-  and  moderate-Income 
market,  to  determine  the  marketability  of 
residential  Intrusion  detection  systems." 

"A  variety  of  government  Initiatives — 
ranging  from  drug  abuse  programs  to  Im- 
provements In  the  criminal  Justice  system — 
may  reduce  crime  pressure,"  the  firm  said. 
"They  are  beyond  the  scopie  of  this  report, 
but  they  necessarily  and  appropriately  com- 
mand most  of  government's  attention  and 
reeources  in  this  field. 

"Residential  security  measures  affect  vul- 
nerability far  more  than  crime  pressure  .  .  . 
Reduction:,  in  vuluerablllty  benefit  only  some 
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people  and  Impose  a  greater  crime  burden  on 
others.  This  displacement  effect  has  ramifica- 
tions In  terms  of  equity  and  fairness  that  an 
ludlvldiial  homeowner  may  Ignore  but  that 
government  cannot." 

High  Intensity  street  lighting  and  related 
public  light  programs,  for  Instance,  can  serve 
to  displace  crime,  thus  "Increasing  the  se- 
curity of  one  neighborhood  at  the  expense  of 
contiguous  are&s,"  the  consultants  said. 
"Further  research  Is  needed  on  these  dis- 
placement effects  and  other  aspects  of  the 
relationship  of  street  lighting  to  crime." 

Simply  putting  better  locks  on  the  doors 
of  one  home  will  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
the  over-all  incidence  of  crime  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  report  said,  because  "their  pri- 
mary protective  function  consists  In  reallo- 
cating crime  away  from  the  residence  to 
which  they  are  applied  to  other  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  ...  It  means  that  the  Impact 
of  applying  a  security  measure  to  every  home 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  assess." 

Dlscusshig  locking  devices,  the  consultants 
said  that  whUe  cylindrical  (key-ln-knob) 
locks  are  the  most  widely  used  In  residential 
construction,  they  are  the  least  desirable 
from  a  security  standpoint.  Properly  In- 
stalled, they  said,  "a  vertical  deadbolt  rlm 
lock  Is  an  excelle:it  security  addition  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  a  replacement  primary 
lock  .  .  Cyllndrlcil  lock  seta  combining  a 
de.^dlatch  function  with  a  deadbolt  combine 
the  best  features  of  a  good  security  lock." 

Although  sensors  and  alarms  are  being 
usp'i  Increasingly,  the  consultants  found, 
"only  a  negligible  number  of  homes  are  now 
equipped  with  Intrusion  detection  sys- 
tems .  .  (which I  place  certain  strictures  on 
family  living  patterns  that  are  difficult  to 
observe  constantly  .  .  .  Inappropriate  family 
behavior,  together  with  equipment  and  in- 
stallation deficiencies,  have  resulted  In  ex- 
cessively high  fa!se  alarm  rates  (estimated 
as  high  as  95  per  cent.)" 

To  Insure  effectiveness,  they  said,  "detec- 
tion and  monitoring  devices  must  be  more 
reliable  and  communicate  directly  or  In- 
directly to  the  police.  Direct  police  communi- 
cation Is  Increasingly  rp.re,  as  soaring  false 
alarm  rates  have  made  police  leery  of  direct 
communication.  WhUe  the  private  central 
station  alarm  system  offers  Its  client  a  posi- 
tive attitude  and  response,  the  principal  dis- 
advantage to  the  consumer  Is  cost." 

Such  systems  start  at  roughly  815  a  month, 
the  consultants  said. 

They  stressed  the  possibilities  of  using 
architecture  to  create  "zones  of  territorial 
Influence"  where  residents  can  act  as  their 
own  policing  agents,  noting  that  design  often 
Increases  tendencies  toward  "crime  violence 
and  social  Isolation." 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  NEEDS  HELP 
FROM  CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  »rW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  both  my 
capacities  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
a  district  having  thousands  of  small 
businesses  and  as  a  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  carefully  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  small  businessmEin 
and  woman.  According  to  the  latest 
available  census  statistics,  there  were 
over  18,000  small  businesses,  employing 
50  or  fewer  employees  in  Erie  and  Niag- 


ara Counties,  N.Y^  and  over  8  million 
nationally. 

The  plight  of  small  businesses  in  our 
Nation  is  deplorable.  Small  business  is 
being  hit  from  every  side.  It  is  being 
caught  in  a  credit  cnmch,  by  overwhelm- 
ing paperwork  requirements,  by  growing 
regulation,  by  devaluation  and  inflation, 
by  supply  shortages,  by  transportation 
difficulties. 

On  Thursday,  September  20,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Small  Business  Coimcil  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Buffalo. 
Because  the  issues  which  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  these  outstanding  busi- 
nessmen and  women  are  of  direct  im- 
portance to  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
and  its  committees,  I  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  formal  text  of  my 
address: 

Remarks   or  the   Honorablx  Jack   Kuo> 

My  fellow  businessmen  and  women,  people 
will  not  stay  In  business  Just  to  break  even 
or  to  suffer  a  loss. 

Yet,  the  plight  of  the  small  business  today 
Is  one  of  continual  struggle  to  keep  your 
black  pen  on  the  desk  and  your  red  pen  in 
the  drawer.  Small  business  Is  being  hit  from 
every  side,  and  no  small  sunount  of  tlie  shots 
are  coming  from  misdirected  government 
policies  and  regulations.  You  are  being 
caught  In  a  credit  crunch,  the  likes  of  which 
our  Nation  has  never  seen.  Government  pa- 
perwork requirements,  arising  from  greater 
and  greater  regulation,  have  become  exces- 
sive to  even  well-staffed  accounting  offices. 
Government  procurement  policies  restrict 
your  capacity  to  compete  for  contracts.  Your 
dollar  has  been  devalued.  Your  purchasing 
ofiScers  cannot  buy  goods  which  are  in  short 
supply;  and  If  you  can  buy  them,  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  fuel  to  have  them  shipped 
promptly  to  you.  And  you  can  look  forward 
to  a  cold  winter  in  your  offices  and  ware- 
houses— again  as  a  result  of  the  mlsalloca- 
tlon  of  scarce  resotirces  arising  from  misdi- 
rected government  regulation. 

No  matter  how  well  Intentloned,  or  how 
well  conceived,  government  policies  and  reg- 
ulations may  be,  there  Is  one  sin;ple  truth 
which  emerges  from  your  plight  and  the 
plight  of  businessmen  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Diocletian,  who  thought  he 
too  cor.ld  successfully  regulate  wages  and 
prices.  That  truth  is  this:  No  economic  sys- 
tem yet  devised  has  produced  the  degree  of 
prosperity,  the  buttressing  of  political  and 
economic  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  unity, 
as  has  the  market  economy,  allowing  tlie 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  to  seek  their 
natural,  respective  levels,  unfettered  by  ex- 
cessive government  regulation.  Government 
leaders  have  learned  little  from  history. 

Why  t^en  do  I  talk  to  you  this  evening 
In  less  than  cheerj-  tones?  Because  I  am 
bound,  as  a  Christian  man.  to  tell  the 
truth,  no  matter  what  its  consequences  at 
the  voting  booth.  In  my  readings  last  eve- 
ning, I  ran  across  a  quotation  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  you.  It  reads,  in  part: 

The  truth  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  because  error  Is  constantly  being 
preached  round  about  us.  And  not  only  by 
Isolated  individuals,  but  by  the  majority.  In 
the  newspapers  and  encyclopedias,  In  the 
schools  and  universities,  everywhere  error  Is 
dominant,  securely  and  comfortably  en- 
sconced In  public  opinion  which  Is  on  its  side. 

The  Vice  President's  Des  Moines  speech? 
No,  It's  Johann  Goethe,  the  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  writing  In  1832,  tbe  last  year  of 
his  life,  a  reflective  period  In  his  works. 

There  is,  then,  a  truth  which  you  must 
realize  In  your  own  economic  self-interests, 
which  collectively  form  the  strength  of  the 
private  enterprise  economy  of  our  notion.  No 
matter  what  the  merits  of  your  arguments. 
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no  matter  what  your  real  economic  plight 
might  be,  no  matter  with  what  logic  and  rea- 
son you  postulate  your  contentions  for  the 
survival  of  your  own  business  or  of  Ameri- 
can business  In  general,  no  matter  how  much 
truth  is  on  your  side,  the  struggle  between 
business  and  government — and  I  must  sadly 
conclude  that  the  once  great  American  co- 
operative spirit  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment Is  turning  into  a  miserable  assort- 
ment of  growing  animosities — will  be  resolved 
In  the  real  world  of  the  political  arena.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  way  in  which  govern- 
ment action  looms  over  the  entirety  of  our 
lives  and  businesses  today  that  your  very 
survival  depends  on  political  action.  But  It 
does. 

What  am  I  doing  to  help? 

First,  I  have  undertaken  legislative  Initia- 
tives. And  I  have  not  Just  Introduced  these 
for  local  consumption  and  then  sat  back  to 
allow  other  forces  to  control  the  Issue, 
Through  my  committee  assignment*! 
through  my  reporte  with  colleagues  sharing 
similar  concerns,  through  my  party  work, 
and  through  efforts  to  Increase  public  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  areas  and  possible  so- 
lutions to  them,  I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
some  action  from  this  Congress.  We  must. 

Secondly.  I  have  today  asked  the  powerful 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Congressman  Wilbur  MUls  of 
Arkansas,  to  start  paying  more  attention 
to  the  problems  of  sm^ll  businesses.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  Chairman's  problems — big  busi- 
ness, not  small  business.  Is  the  focal  point 
for  public  opinion:  the  administration's  ini- 
tiatives are  typically  in  the  area  of  problems 
affecting  big  business;  the  concerns  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  are  directed  towards  tax  policies 
affecting  the  big  bucks — and  that  means  the 
big  corporations.  But.  this  Is  truly  a  mat- 
ter of  overriding  Importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  economy. 

My  letter  to  Chairman  Mills  Is  as  follows: 

September  20.  1973. 
Hon.  Wn-BtjR  Mn-ts,  M.C.. 
Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  U.S. 
House   of  Representatives.    Washington, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  small  business  community  of 
our  Nation  Is  not  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  small  entrepreneur.  "The  greater  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  public  and  the  economy,  fc* 
small  businesses  have  always  been  a  corner- 
stone of  that  economy  and  Its  well-being. 

In  this  age  of  large  corporations  and  con- 
glomerates. It  Is  easy  to  forget,  even  within 
the  halls  of  Congress,  the  need  to  enhance 
the  role  of  small  btislnesses  and  to  remove 
Inequitable  or  outdated  tax  burdens. 

The  statistics  bear  out  the  need  for  your 
distinguished  Committee  to  consider  this 
Session  tax  reforms  which  affect  small  busi- 
nesses. Ninety-five  percent  of  aU  the  business 
unltB  in  the  United  States  are  small  busi- 
nesses. They  produce  over  thirty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product,  and  they 
employ  forty-four  percent  of  the  work-force. 
During  the  36  years  since  the  enactment  In 
1938  of  the  law  which  exempts  corporations 
from  the  twenty-six  percent  surtax  on  earn- 
ings, the  loss  In  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  would  require  raising  the  present 
•25,000  exemption  limit  to  175,000.  Nearly 
all  of  the  5+  mUUon  full-time  commercial 
small  businesses  In  the  country  would  be 
detrimentally  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes  In  estate  taxation  which  would  re- 
sult In  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  at 
death— In  addition  to  taxation  of  the  de- 
cedent's estate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  ask.  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  sn:iaU  busi- 
nesses of  Western  New  York  but  also  on 
behalf  of  all  our  Nation's  small  businessmen 
and  businesswomen,  the  favorable  consldera- 
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tlon  by  your  Committee  of  at  least  these  Im- 
portant measures: 

The  proposal  to  Increase  the  present  surtax 
exemption  for  corporations  from  $25,000  to 
•  100,000.  This  meastu«,  first  Introduced  by 
Senator  John  Tower,  would  retain  the  present 
twenty-two  percent  normal  rate  on  the  pre- 
tax Income  up  to  •100,000,  thus  helping  to 
solve  the  internal  financing  needs  of  many 
small  businesses. 

The  rejection  of  proposed  changes  In 
estate  taxation  which  would  result  In  the 
taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death.  Such  pro- 
posals would  strike  In  an  Inequitable  fashion 
at  the  small  businessman,  most  of  whose  net 
worth  Is  usually  represented  by  a  business 
buUt  up  over  a  lifetime,  often  as  an  Integral 
part  of  a  famUy  endeavor. 

The  bill,  which  I  Introduced  on  March  6  of 
this  year — the  Small  Business  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1973,  which  would  provide  for  an 
adjustment  of  corporate  normal  tax.  This  Is 
a  modest,  progressive  reform  which  provides 
reductions  In  normal  corporate  tax  rates  for 
corporations  earning  less  than  •500.000  per 
year.  Prom  earnings  of  $500,000  to  $1  million, 
the  base  rate  of  twenty-two  percent  would  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  effective  rate  of  taxa- 
tion would  drop  due  to  the  reduced  percent- 
age in  the  lower  brackets.  As  corporate  earn- 
ings rose  above  •!  mUllon  per  year,  the  nor- 
mal tax  would  Incline  sllghUy  upward  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty-four  percent  for  corpo- 
rations earning  over  •!  million  annually. 

This  bUl  would  also  provide  for  special 
provisions  to  encourage  establishment  of  new 
small  business  enterprises,  through  an  ex- 
emption of  •25,000  operating  Income  for  a 
three-year  period;  for  an  increase  from 
•25,000  to  »60,000  In  the  amount  of  allowable 
losses  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  small 
business  stock;  for  an  additional  first-year 
depreciation  allowance  from  ^10,000  to  •20,- 
000;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Blble-Evlns  legislation,  among  the 
provisions  of  which  are  the  creation  of  per- 
manent government  and  small  business  ad- 
visory machinery  for  simplifying  tax  laws  and 
tax  forms;  the  making  of  Subchapter  S  cor- 
porations more  flexible  and  less  dangerous 
to  use;  the  creation  of  additional  Incentives 
for  new  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  requesting  a  spe- 
cial system  of  taxation  that  would  benefit 
small  businesses  but  be  unfair  to  others 
I  am,  rather,  asking  that  the  tax  treatment 
of  small  business  take  Into  account  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  small  business  In  ac- 
cumulating capital,  when  the  normal  ave- 
nues of  access  to  capital  and  to  credit  that  are 
available  to  large  businesses  are  partially 
restricted  or  even  closed  to  small  business. 
Ta.x  reform  is  needed  on  behalf  of  small 
business.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee can  addres.1  itself  fully  to  this  matter 
during  this  Session. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Ksmp. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  this  effort. 

What  can  you  do?  There  Is  much  Without 
it,  my  Job  Is  an  Impossible  one. 

You  can  urge  your  trade  associations  to 
pursue  tax  reforms  for  small  businesses  more 
vigorously. 

Tliose  of  you  who  are  articulate  should 
take  the  Initiative  to  take  the  story  of 
small  business — and  the  problems  It  faces 
from  government  over-regulation — to  civic 
associations,  to  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, to  the  print  media,  to  the  schools. 
What  has  haiH>ened  to  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed when  I  was  a  young  lad,  the  spirit 
of  teUlng  the  absolute  wonders  of  capital- 
ism? 

Write  to  Members  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  asking  them  to  support  vigorously 
our  Joint  and  mutual  efforts. 

You  can  write  to  Chairman  Mills,  asking 
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for  action  on  tax  reforms  for  the  little 
businessman. 

You  can  write  the  President,  asking  that 
this  be  made  a  major  Initiative  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's State  of  the  Union  proposals 
to  be  given  In  January. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  pledge  to  the 
small  business  community  Is  that  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  see  that  these  measures  are  not 
Ignored  In  the  quest  for  tax  reform  In  this 
Congress,  that  they  are  not  Ignored  when 
It  comes  to  the  necessary  change  of  laws  and 
regulations  In  those  areas  outside  of  tax 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  on  the  relevant  com- 
mittees, to  consider  favorably  the  merits 
of  various  statutory  reforms  which  will 
assist  small  business. 


REALISM  IN  DETENTE 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  that  was  recently 
written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New 
York  Times  relating  to  the  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  handling  of 
Jewish  citizens  and  dissidents  who  wish 
to  emigrate  from  that  coimtry. 

Recently,  we  h.^.ve  been  told  by  the 
administration  that  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  to  use  Its  leverage 
through  the  trade  reform  bill  to  liberalize 
Russia's  restrictions  placed  on  its  minor- 
ity groups  will  jeopardize  "detente"  with 
that  country.  Mr.  Lewis  perceptively  out- 
lines the  weaknesses  of  this  argimient 
and  argues  persuasively  for  Congress  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  support  civil  liber- 
ties and  human  dignity. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article  illuminating  and  that  it  will 
reinforce  the  strong  sentiment  in  both 
Houses  for  the  Jackson-Mllls-Vanik 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act. 

The  article  follows : 

Realism  in  D£tent* 
(By  Anthony  Le«-ls) 

Boston,  September  23. — In  granting  trade 
advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union,  should  the 
United  States  require  concessions  to  human 
rights?  As  Congress  grapples  with  that  pro- 
found question.  It  is  important  to  remember 
the  human  realities  involved.  Hence  a  story. 

Valery  Panov  Is  one  of  the  great  ballet 
dancers  of  the  world.  He  and  his  exquisite 
young  wife  Gallna  were  with  the  Kirov  com- 
pany in  Leningrad  when  they  applied  for 
exit  visas  for  Israel.  Panov  was  Immediately 
dismissed  from  the  Kirov,  harassed,  forbidden 
to  dance  anywhere — a  sentence  of  psycholog- 
ical destruction  for  that  proud  physlca. 
being. 

Before  Leonid  Brezhnev  came  to  the  United 
States  last  June,  the  Panovs  were  told  that 
they  would  get  their  visas  If  they  stilled  all 
publicity  about  their  case  during  the  sum- 
mer, as  they  did.  On  Aug.  9  that  commitment 
was  officially  confirmed  to  an  Anterlcan  visi- 
tor In  Moscow,  Robert  Abrams,  borough  presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx,  N.Y.  A  Soviet  deputy  in- 
terior minister  named  Vlktorov,  with  other 
high  officials  present,  told  Abrams  that  Panov 
"will  positively  be  able  to  leave." 

Last  month  the  authorities  again  rejected 
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tbe  Panov's  visa  applications.  Two  we«ks  ago 
Panov  was  told  that  he  might  stUl  be  allowed 
to  go — alone,  If  he  abandoned  Oallna.  He 
said  no. 

Henry  Kissinger  is  fighting  In  Congress 
against  any  conditions  on  American  trade 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  answer 
to  questions  at  his  confirmation  hearings  he 
suggested  that  the  United  States,  rather  than 
trying  to  "transform  the  domestic  structure 
of  societies  with  which  we  deal,"  should  aim 
to  affect  "the  foreign  policy  of  tboee 
societies." 

The  Panov  story  Indicates  one  major  fal- 
lacy In  that  Kissinger  proposition:  It  la  not 
possible  to  divide  a  system  like  the  Soviet 
Union's  Into  neat  "domestic"  and  "foreign" 
aspects.  A  powerful  Government  that  breaks 
Its  word  at  home,  that  practices  vindicative 
cruelty  toward  Its  own  citizens  without  any 
moral  or  political  constraints,  can  hardly  be 
trusted  abroad. 

It  is  of  course  not  only  the  arbitrary  barri- 
ers to  Jewish  emigration  that  arouse  con- 
cern about  the  U.S5.R.  The  violent  suppres- 
sion of  dissent,  the  fearful  Inhibitions  on 
contacts  with  foreig^ners — these  things  are 
disturbing  in  foreign  policy  terms  precisely 
because  a  society  so  Isolated  Is  not  likely  to 
be  a  rational  and  reliable  partner  In  Inter- 
national life. 

For  those  very  reasons,  opening  the  Soviet 
system  to  a  freer  flow  of  ideas  and  persons 
has  been  a  major  aim  of  Western  policy  for 
years.  It  is.  for  example,  at  the  current  E5u- 
rof)ean  Security  Conference.  Those  who  feel 
strongly  about  pursuing  that  goal  are  not 
against  detente:  they  only  fear  what  Andrei 
Sakharov.  the  Soviet  scientist,  has  rightly 
called  "the  danger  of  seeming  detente,  not 
accompanied  by  Increased  trust  or  democ- 
ratization." 

But  would  It  be  effective  to  put  conditions 
on  American  trade  concessions? 

One  Idea  that  should  be  got  out  of  the 
way  is  the  notion  that  strong  public  action 
t^ay  hurt  the  victims  of  oppression,  that 
appeals  for  them  should  be  left  to  "quiet  di- 
plomacy." We  know  by  now  that  Soviet  offi- 
cials are  moved  not  by  deferential  politeness 
but  by  firmness — and  fear  of  embarrassment. 
And  the  victmis  themselves  want  to  take 
the  risk  Twelve  distinguished  Soviet  Jews 
have  Just  rejected  "quiet  diplomacy"  as  tise- 
less  and  called  for  "open  public  struggle." 
One  man  who  signed  the  statement  was 
Benjamin  Levlch.  a  high-ranking  scientist 
who  has  suffered  the  cruellst  of  retributions 
for  wanting  to  emigrate.  His  24-year-old  son 
Bvgeny.  who  was  awaiting  an  operation  for 
a  severe  intestinal  disorder,  was  seized  on 
the  street,  conscripted  Into  the  Army  and 
taken  to  a  camp  In  the  Arctic.  He  is  still 
there,  doing  hard  labor,  though  he  now  has 
a  tumor  suspected  of  malignancy 

There  are  limits,  severe  ones,  on  what  the 
United  States  can  do.  We  cannot  "transform 
the  domestic  structure"  of  the  U.S.SJl.,  but 
we  can  try  to  obtain  respect  for  certain 
minimum  decencies.  Whether  we  succeed  will 
depend  not  on  abstractions  but  on  bargaining 
realities. 

In  terms  of  those  realities  we  are  in  a 
strong  position.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  obvi- 
ously eager  for  American  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. Despite  a  good  deal  of  bluster,  for  In- 
stance It  suspended  the  exit  tax  on 
emigrants  As  Sakharov  said,  "the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  interested  party,  and  It  is  bluff- 
ing hard.  It  Is  very  important  that  the  West- 
em  countries  should  make  full  use  of 
their  trtunp  cards." 

Nor  need  we  feel  any  compunctions  about 
hard  bargaining  In  a  negotiation  about  arms 
control,  there  la  mutual  advantage  to  b« 
gained.  But  when  the  Soviets  come  to  ua  for 
an  economic  transfusion,  we  are  quite  en- 
titled to  see  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Finally,  this  has  to  be  said.  It  would  be 
one  thing  If  tssties  of  human  rights  had  never 
been  raised  In  connection  with  the  trade  bill. 
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but  It  Is  another  one  they  have.  For  Con- 
gress to  turn  a  blind  eye  now  would  be  taken 
by  Soviet  leaders  as  legitimizing  their  view 
of  law  and  hum&nlty. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WOLFF'S 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  distribute 
a  newsletter  and  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
keep  them  up  to  date  on  my  activities 
in  Washiington  as  their  representative 
and  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  thinking 
on  niajor  Issues.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  share  my  most 
recent  newsletter  with  my  colleagues  for 
their  information : 

CONCKESSMAK      Wol*T'S      NEWSLETTER 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent,  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  stop  "crime  In  the  streets"  we 
must  first  contain  the  wave  of  drug  addic- 
tion that  Is  responsible  for  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  lawlessness  and  violence  run- 
ning rampant  In  our  communities  today.  If 
we  are  to  stop  the  person  who  steals  to  sup- 
port his  habit  we  must  first  wipe  out  the 
supply  of  hard  drugs  at  the  source,  and  that 
Is  why,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Narcotics  Control. 
I  went  to  the  Par  East  to  press  for  a  real 
crackdown  on  the  Illegal  trafficking  of  opium. 

From  the  poppy  fields  of  Asia's  Golden 
Triangle  (Burma,  Thailand,  Laos)  to  New 
York's  streets  and  suburbs  winds  a  long  and 
ruinous  road  of  corruption,  profiteering  and 
political  and  official  acquiescence  that  must 
be  blocked  now.  We  cannot  permit  the 
aspirations  and  goals  of  our  society  and  Its 
future  generations  to  become  further  cor- 
roded by  a  lethal  drug  culture  that  already 
has  gained  too  deep  a  foothole.  The  opUun 
being  cultivated  In  Southeast  AsU  todav, 
and  none  Is  grown  In  the  United  States,  is 
being  steered  on  a  direct  course  to  your 
backyards,   either  via   addiction  or  crime. 

Unfortunately,  our  State  Department  peo- 
ple overseas  seem  to  close  their  eyes  to  the 
dangers  drugs  poee  at  home,  placing  political 
considerations  and  motivations  above  the 
most  treacherous  enemy  this  nation  has  ever 
faced  heroin  addiction. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  international 
port  of  Hong  Kong,  the  "clearing  house" 
for  trawlers  laden  with  opium  from  Bang- 
kok and  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Golden 
Triangle,  only  two  VS.  narcotics  agents  are 
permitted  by  local  authorities  to  work  on 
cracking  down  on  this  muitl-mlllion  dollar 
Ulegal  traffic? 

Do  you  know  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
world's  major  producer  of  acetic  anhydride, 
the  sole  catalyst  used  to  refine  opltun  in- 
to heroin?  Yet  there  are  no  controls  over  Its 
sale  or  distribution  here  or  overseas 

Do  you  know  about  the  dirty  practice  of 
slipping  heroin  Into  marijuana  In  an  attempt 
to  hook  our  kids  on  hard  drues — a  practice 
that  Is  crossing  the  Pacific  as  smuggled  cargo 
aboard  US  military  planes?  Yet.  our  agents 
In  the  Far  East  are  not  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  dogs  trained  to  ferret  out 
this  cargo 

I  believe  we  must  let  foreign  nations,  which 
do  not  cooperate  In  efforts  to  stop  the 
Ulegal  opium  traffic,  know  that  we  mean 
business.  If  they  will  not.  or  do  not,  control 
the  traffic  aimed  for  our  shores,  then  we 
must  suspend  all  U.S.  aid,  a  commodity  they 
cannot  risk  losing. 


I  am  particularly  gratified  to  report  that 
your  Congress  Is  moving  definitively  along 
these  lines.  My  amendment  to  grant  the 
President  the  power  to  impose  trade  sanc- 
tions against  countries  that  do  not  imple- 
ment strict  narcotics  traffic  controls  has 
been  passed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Is  Included  In  the  new  V3.  trade 
blU. 

I  Intend  to  pursue  this  vigorous  course. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  awe- 
some price  of  aUowlng  America's  citizens  and 
institutions  to  be  contaminated  by  drugs. 
I  am  striving  to  eliminate  a  major  cause  of 
crime  for  If  we  are  to  assure  our  freedoms, 
we  must  cure  our  nation's  Ills. 
Sincerely, 

LXBTKR   WOLIT. 


WOLFT    LECISL,ATI0N    EXACTED    INTO    IiAW 

The  labrary  of  Congress  has  Issued  the 
following  compilation  of  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Lester  Wolff  which  has  been 
enacted  Into  law  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  93rd  Congress. 

HJl.  1484 — Broadens  and  Improves  the 
Older  Americans  Services  Act  of  1965  to  up- 
grade programs  of  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  elderly. 

HM.  2250 — Steps  up  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion grants  and  assistance  to  severely  handi- 
capped and  disabled  persons  under  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUltatlon  Act. 

HJi.  2828— Transfers  the  Jurisdiction  for 
the  National  Cemetery  System  from  the  Army 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  In  order  to 
Increase  number  of  available  burial  plots  for 
veterans  and  certain  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 

H.R.  9048 — Provides  Improved  medical  care 
and  disability  benefits  for  veterans;  provides 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  certain  de- 
pendents and  survivors  of  veterans;  and  Im- 
proves recruitment  and  retention  of  career 
personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  under  the  Veterans  Health  Care 
Expansion  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  344 — Improves  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams for  urban  mass  transit  under  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  6056 — Repeals  Section  411  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972  and  re- 
stores to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  who 
receive  Social  Security  assistance,  the  right 
to  participate  in  food  stamp  and  surplus  food 
programs. 

H.  Joint  Res.  258 — Designates  August  26  of 
each  year  as  Women's  Equality  Day. 

H.  Joint  Res.  303 — Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  29,  1973,  as  day  of  ob- 
servance to  mark  30th  anniversary  of  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising. 

HIGH    MARKS 

Congressman  Wolff's  attendance  and  vot- 
ing record  for  the  first  session,  to  date,  of  the 
93rd  Congress,  as  officially  tabulated  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  Is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  N.T.  delegation — 90  2  percent. 

TIME    CHANCE 

"Ask  Congress",  the  non-partisan,  public 
service  television  show  moderated  each  week 
by  Congressman  WoJff,  may  now  be  seen  every 
Thursday  morning  at  9:30  a.m.  on  WPEX, 
Channel  11.  The  half -hour  program  feature* 
various  Congressional  leaders  m  action  dis- 
cussing issues  of  current  national  concern. 

WHAT'S    TOUa    OPINION? 

In  this  Issue,  I  ask  your  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  genuine  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  would 
appreciate  your  taking  a  moment  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaire  below  and  mall  It 
to  my  District  Office.  (Two  or  more  members 
In  a  household  may  answer  by  placing  their 
responses  side  by  side  on  the  lines  provided) . 
You  will  receive  the  resuiu  of  the  tabula- 
tions in  a  subsequent  Newsletter. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  3  most  se- 
rious problems  affecting  your  community  to- 
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day?  (Insert  numbers  1,  2,  sad  8  in  order 
of  your  concern.) 

Drugs. 

Crime. 

Unemployment. 

Food  Costs. 

Education. 

Transportation. 

Property  Taxes. 

Jet  Noise. 

Medical  Costs. 

Infiatlon. 

Do  you  favor  strict  federal  controls  over 
the  sale  of  weapons?  (Yes,  no,  or  no  (pin- 
ion.) 

Handguns.  • 

Shotguns  and  Rlfies. 

Dangerous  Knives. 

What  new  federal  legislation  would  you 
like  Congress  to  enact?  (List  1,  2,  and  3  in 
order  of  Importance  to  you.) 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FIRKIN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing 
that  conversion  to  the  metric  system  is 
fact  coming  upon  us,  many  industries 
have  already  begim  to  educate  and  pre- 
pare their  employees  for  the  change. 

The  Exxon  Co.  is  no  exception — but 
their  lively  article  on  the  subject  mcluded 
in  their  fall  copy  of  the  Lamp  Is  excep- 
tionsd. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
informative  and  imaginative  review  of 
the  situation  before  us  today. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Farewell  to  the  Firkin 
(By  Ben  Harte) 

The  United  States  has  been  "Inching"  to- 
ward the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  a  long  time.  John  Qulncy  Adams 
recommended  It  for  Its  logic  and  simplicity 
In  1821.  The  U.S.  Congress  legalized  It  in 
1866  for  scientists  and  others  who  wanted  to 
use  It.  An  official  meter  and  kilogram  are  on 
deposit  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
In  Washington.  D.C..  and  these  measurements 
are  used  as  a  basis  to  define  o\ir  feet  and 
inches  and  ounces  and  pounds. 

The  use  of  metric  measurements  in  science 
and  Industry  has  Increased  over  the  years, 
but  the  system  never  caught  on  In  everyday 
life.  We  still  buy  groceries,  weigh  a  baby  or 
survey  a  home  site  In  the  quaint  fashion  we 
Inherited  from  our  forefathers — with  the  fa- 
miliar pounds,  tons,  miles  and  acres  and  the 
less  familiar  firkins,  pecks  and  drams.  The 
U.S.  stuck  to  the  old  English  system  because 
our  early  trade  was  mostly  with  England,  and 
because  the  attitude  of  American  lawmakers 
toward  the  metric  system  was  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory.  Given  the  choice,  the 
public  kept  the  mile  instead  of  adopting  the 
kilometer,  thus  thwarting  Congressional 
hopes  that  the  switch  would  be  accomplished 
in  a  voluntary  and  painless  manner. 

Now.  after  nearly  200  years,  change  seems 
to  be  on  the  horizon.  It  is  being  brought 
about  by — among  other  things — a  U.S.  trade 
deficit  with  the  metric  world.  The  nations  we 
do  business  with — except  for  Slerre  Leone. 
Gambia,  Nauru  and  a  few  others — deal  to- 
day m  metric  terms  or  are  In  the  process  of 
converting  to  them.  Even  Britain,  from  whom 
we  Inherited  the  system,  and  those  other 
Anglo-Saxons  In  Canada  and  Australia,  are 
gradually  giving  up  their  yards  and  furlongs 
for  the  sweet  reason  of  decimally  defined 
weights  and  measures. 
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This  means  that  the  U.S.  Is  still  trying  to 
export  goods  defined  In  feet  and  inches  and 
pounds  and  oxinces  to  a  world  that  thinks  In 
terms  of  meters  and  kilos.  And  it  not  only 
thinks  In  those  terms  but  builds,  produces 
and  buys  and  aells  In  them  as  weU.  Trying  to 
fit  a  four-Inch  peg  Into  a  10-centlmeter  hole 
is  becoming  Increasingly  arduous. 

In  fact,  more  and  more  UjB.  Industries  that 
have  to  compete  In  the  International  mar- 
ketplace are  producing  materials  to  metric 
dimensions.  The  pharmaceutical  Industry 
gave  up  Its  grains  and  drams  years  ago.  IBM 
now  produces  Its  new  machines  according  to 
the  metric  scale,  and  General  Motors  an- 
nounced last  April  that  all  its  new  develop- 
ments. Including  those  in  progress,  would 
conform  to  metric  standards — though  it  may 
take  ID  years  before  we  are  tAiiring  about 
five -liter  engines  Instead  of  305  cubic  Inches 
here  In  the  United  States. 

No  one  knows  how  soon  America  will  oe 
totally  metric.  Most  of  us  would  rather  think 
In  terms  that  are  familiar — the  100-yard 
dash,  a  fifth  of  rye  and  90  degrees  in  the 
shade.  But  according  to  E^sso  Research  and 
Engineering's  BUI  Bray,  who  has  lived  In 
several  metric  countries,  the  same  Instinct 
for  metric  quantities  Is  quickly  developed.  As 
he  puts  It,  "You  soon  learn  that  when  you 
buy  two  kilos  of  meat  Instead  of  two  pounds 
you'U  have  a  lot  of  leftovers."  And  most  of  us 
will  gradually  comprehend  that  a  meter  Is  a 
little  longer  than  a  yard,  and  that  Instead  of 
building  snowmen  at  26  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
we  build  sandcastles  at  25  degrees  Celsius. 
By  going  metric  we  wlU,  alas,  lose  a  colorful 
panoply  of  dldloms,  proverbs  and  legends. 
In  two  or  three  generations,  the  celebrated 
pound  of  fiesh,  the  miss  that  Is  as  good  as 
a  mUe  and  loving  you  a  bushel  and  a  peck 
will  be  references  known  only  to  students 
and  scholars.  We  wUl  probably  forget  their 
meaning  Just  as  we  have  forgotten  that  Jack 
and  JUl  Is  really  a  sideswipe  at  Queen  Anne 
for  Imposing  taxes  on  Jackpots,  gills  and  palls 
of  merchandise.  No  one  will  care  that  a  pound 
was  the  weight  of  7,000  grains  of  wheat,  a 
mile  was  a  thousand  double  steps  of  Caesar's 
legions,  or  that  the  yard  was  the  circumfer- 
ence of  King  Henry  I's  waist. 

But  along  with  the  color  we  will  lose  the 
bewildering  arithmetic  needed  to  convert 
small  units  Into  large  units  and  vice-versa. 
There  will  be  no  more  16  ounces  to  a  pound 
or  12  Inches  to  a  foot.  The  metric  system 
(known  as  the  Systeme  International  In  Eu- 
rope) Is  simpler  because  it  deals  In  tens  and 
hundreds  like  dollars  and  cents.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand.  Hence  another  advantage  of  go- 
ing metric,  and  one  which  every  grade  school 
student  will  applaud :  It  may  reduce  the  time 
spent  teaching  arithmetic  by  30  percent,  ac- 
cording to  educators. 

The  metric  system  grew  up  as  part  of  the 
18th  century  "enlightenment."  It  was  born 
Just  over  300  years  ago  In  Lyons,  France, 
when  a  priest  called  Gabriel  Mouton  con- 
ceived of  a  comprehensive  decimal  system 
based  on  the  length  of  one  minute  of  arc 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  it  wsis 
more  complicated  for  the  average  citizen  to 
grrasp  than  the  proi>ortlons  of  King  Henry's 
girth,  but  It  had  an  advantage:  it  was  a  unit 
that  was  valid  worldwide. 

Although  the  Abb4  Mouton's  calculation 
of  the  unit  was  rejected,  his  Idea  was  ap- 
proved. In  1790.  in  the  throes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  French  National  Assembly  re- 
quested the  French  Academy  to  "deduce  an 
Invariable  standard  for  all  the  measures  and 
all  the  weights."  It  produced  a  system  at 
once  simple  and  scientific.  The  unit  of  length 
was  to  be  a  portion  of  the  earth's  circumfer- 
ence called  the  meter,  from  the  Greek  metron 
for  measure.  From  this  all  other  units  used 
In  determining  volume  and  weight  are  de- 
rived. They  all  relate  to  one  another  and 
to  the  Impartial  and  immutable  dictates  of 
nature  Itself. 
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As  our  Instruments  have  become  more  so- 
phisticated. It  has  become  poaslble  to  find  a 
standard  that  Is  even  more  stringent  and 
universally  available  than  an  arc  of  the 
earth's  circumference.  In  1960  the  meter  was 
redefined,  by  International  agreement.  In 
terms  of  the  wave  length  of  a  specific  color 
of  light. 

The  metric  system  was  spread  through  con- 
tinental Europe  by  Napoleon.  After  his  down- 
fall, many  of  the  countries  he  had  conquered 
decided  to  retain  the  weights  and  measures 
system  he  left  behind.  The  British,  however, 
retained  Queen  Anne's  psU  and  King  Henry's 
waist  line  as  their  standards  of  measurement 
untU  the  Common  Market  effected  what  the 
little  corporal  couldn't  and  brought  Britain 
into  Europe.  Britain  will  be  metric  by  1975, 
leaving  the  United  States  as  the  only  Indus- 
trialized country  in  the  world  not  on  the 
metric  standard  or  weU  on  Its  way  to  it. 

How  long  will  the  U.S.  hold  out?  Once 
again  there  Is  a  bill  before  Congress,  not 
to  make  the  system  mandatory,  but  to  set 
up  a  council  to  guide  the  UjS.  along  the 
metric  way  and  report  on  the  advantages 
and  problems. 

And  problems  of  course  there  are.  Not  Just 
the  man-In- the-street's  psychological  prob- 
lems of  getting  used  to  bearing  that  Hank 
Aaron  smashed  the  ball  an  amazing  125  me- 
ters, but  problems  that  involve  education  and 
cost. 

Already  90  percent  of  America's  school  chU- 
dren  have  some  exposure  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  the  early  grades  and  It  Is  with  the 
young  generation,  according  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards'  Louis  Barbrow,  that 
the  process  of  educating  America  metrically 
must  start. 

Barbrow  Is  one  of  a  team  of  Department 
of  Commerce  officials  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  that  has  been  thinking  and 
worldng  In  metrics  for  decades.  More  re- 
cently, he  was  a  member  of  a  team  that  spent 
three  years  preparing  a  report  for  Congress 
on  metrication.  The  findings  of  this  report, 
overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  metric  Idea, 
gave  momentum  to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell's 
bill  and  dozens  of  others  that  are  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

"We  have  to  concentrate  our  efforts  In 
the  schools,"  says  Barbrow.  "That's  where 
the  most  flexible  minds  are  and  that's  where 
the  generation  that's  going  to  spend  most  of 
its  life  in  a  metric  world  Is  located.  We  at 
NBS  are  already  stressing  the  urgency  tat 
metric  teeichlng  at  the  Office  of  Education." 

Enthusiastic  as  he  Is  about  adopting  the 
system.  Barbrow  is  convinced  that  the  best 
possible  federal  legislation  would  aUow  an 
entirely  voluntary  effort.  He  sees  an  Impor- 
tant role  for  industn-  in  educating  the  public 
at  large  by  way  of  advertising  and  booklets 
and  points  out  that  state  governments  also 
have  a  part  to  play  In  the  control  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  change  will  come,  be 
firmly  believes,  simply  when  and  because 
people  realize  that  In  the  long  run  It  wlU 
make  for  a  stronger  dollar.  He  certainly  has 
no  Illusions  about  turning  America  metric 
overnight.  It  could  take  10  or  20  years.  "But 
for  Industry  and  commerce  It's  the  only  prac- 
tical way,"  he  asserts,  "especially  as  desertion 
by  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  have  left 
VIS  alone  against  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  also  sees  the  major  difficulty  not  as 
educating  the  consumer,  but  in  the  replace- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  tools, 
precision  instruments  and  pieces  of  machin- 
ery we  use  as  a  leading  industrial  power.  The 
costs  of  this  "bard  conversion"  may  be  large, 
but  the  consensus  of  Industry  Is  that  they 
will  be  worthwhile.  In  other  words,  whoever 
has  to  convert  or  replace  his  equipment  must 
personally  pay  the  cost  of  doing  so.  The 
private  sector  of  the  economy  has  already 
established  the  American  National  Metric 
Council  to  assist  industry  In  coordinating  Its 
plans  for  conversion. 

Barbrow's  own  conversion  Is  total. 
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"For  me."  h»  explains,  "It's  like  believing 
In  motherhood." 

For  Exxon,   a  changeover   would   be  more 
like     brotherhood.     Already,     nine     out     of 
Exxon's  10  major  Eiiropean  afllllates  use  the 
metric  system  and  by  1975  all  of  them  wlU. 
As   Bill    Bray,    who   has    been   stxidylng   the 
problems  of  a  changeover  with  his  colleagues 
at   Esse   Research   and   Engineering  In   New 
Jersey,    points   out.    "The    amount   of    time, 
energy  and  money  we  spend  translating  fig- 
ures and  quantities  from  the  English  system 
to  the  metric  system  for  our  affiliates  outside 
the  U.S.  has  never  been  fully  evaluated  but 
It  Is  large.  It  Is  also  Inefficient  because  you 
can't  convert  Inches  Into  centimeters  with 
the  precision  needed  In  engineering,  and  the 
difference  between  a  calculation  made  here 
and  a  calculaUon  made  In  Europe  can  result 
In  a  lot  of  wasted  effort.  Now  that  our  British 
aflUUte  Is  going  metric,  our  situation  here  is 
becoming  anomalous    But  we're  not  stand- 
ing stlU.  Esse  Research  and  Engineering  Is 
now  starting  a  four-year  program  to  metrl- 
cate  all  Its  design  manuals  and  methods." 

Bray,  like  Bar  brow,  appreciates  that  there 
are  substantial  problems.  Conversion,  he 
points  out.  means  that  for  10  or  more  years 
It  would  be  necessary  to  make  dual  parts 
to  service  existing  equipment  and  new, 
mean  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  packaging 
and  storage  would  also  have  to  confirm  to 
two  systems.  Yet  even  amid  these  complica- 
tions he  discerns  a  fringe  benefit.  "Replacing 
machinery,  tools  and  text  books  by  their 
metric  counterparts."  he  explains,  "would 
give  us  a  chance  to  examine  how  well  our 
exUflng  systems  and  manuals  work  and  how 
they  might  be  refined.  Improved  and  updated. 
For  engineers  especially  it  would  provide  a 
golden  oro^ftlhlty  to  review  how  things 
are  worfrftig — not  Just  mechanically  but 
mathematically  too.  It  could.  In  short,  help 
us  to  keep  this  country's  Industry  tech- 
nologically efficient — kilometers  ahead  of  our 
competitors." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brandt  government  in  West  Germany 
concluded  a  treaty  in  regard  to  its  rela- 
tions with  East  Germany.  The  interpre- 
tation by  Bavaria  of  this  treaty  by  the 
West  German  Supreme  Court  has  great 
meaning  for  relations  l)etween  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Communist  countries. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
questions  in  the  United  States.  I  include 
two  translations  in  the  Record  which 
illuminates  this  important  question: 
Tn.rvisxD      Intervtzw      With      Franz-Jostp 

St«acss  bt   Gcshabo   LOwxnthal   on   Au- 

ccsT    1.    1973 

L^wofTHAL.  Mr.  Strauss,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Court  has  rejected  the  Bavarian 
claim  against  the  fundamental  treaty.  Do 
you  feel  a  loser? 

SfnAVBS  We  are  not  the  losers.  But  the 
Federal  Government  may  consider  Itself  a 
Pyrrhic  victor  There  Is  no  other  way  but 
to  take  the  treaty  to  court.  In  order  to  receive 
a  verdict  from  the  constitutional  court  on 
the  coxiatltutionauty  and  thus  also  on  the 
grounds  for  the  limitation  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  treaty.  We  had  no  choice 
but  to  proceed  as  we  did  And  In  advocating 
the  claUn  I  waa  fully  aware— aa  I  explained 
publicly  in  the  bodies  and  al»o  to  the  press- 
that  the  objective  of  our  claim  was  not  to 
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have  the  treaty  declared  unconstitutional, 
but  to  obtain  an  Interpretation  of  the  treaty 
which  wlU  Impose  on  this  government  and 
Ml  those  foUowlng  it  very  close  restrictions. 
I  already  a&ld  this  at  the  press  conference. 
This  Is  not  a  newly  gained  wisdom  put  for- 
ward today,  but  this  has  been  my  viewpoint 
from  the  very  beginning. 

LdwcJTTHAi..  Am  I  correct  to  say  that  for 
you  It  is  essential  that  this  verdict  will  bind 
aU  federal  governments  as  to  the  UiterpreU- 
tion  of  the  treaty? 

Stbaoss.  The  constitutional  court  based  Its 
decision  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  was  not  able  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  other  party  to  the  treaty,  i.e. 
the  GOR  and  thus  Moscow,  Interpret  the 
treaty  quite  differently.  But  the  court  has 
now  bound  the  government  to  Its  interpreta- 
tion from  which  it  wUl  not  be  able  to  depart 
from  now  on.  Now  Mr.  Bahr  will  not  be  able 
to  propound  new  truths.  Now  he  cannot 
come  forward  anymore  with  phrases  such  as : 
Our  Interpretation  of  yesterday  has  changed 
due  to  new  circumstances,  we  now  have  a 
new  Interpretation.  This  verdict  has  a  funda- 
mental meaning,  in  constitutional  as  well 
as  political  respect.  The  literature  on  the 
courts  ruling  represents  a  true  treasure.  This 
Is  a  break  in  German  post-war  history  In 
the  German  reunification  policy,  the  extent 
of  which  we  had  not  even  expected. 

LrtiwKNTHAL.  Mr.  Strauss,  would  you  cite  a 
few  quoutlons  from  the  verdict  which  you 
consider  especially  Important? 

Strauss.  If  I  take  a  quick  glance  at  the 
literature.  I  find  of  special  Unportance  some 
of  the  courts  statements,  ruch  as:  "The 
German  Reich  continues  to  exist". 

LOwENTHAi..  That  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
twenty   year  old   practice  . 

Strauss.  But  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  in- 
terpretations   of    the    Federal    Govemme.nt 
Our  basic  law  also  defines  our  conception 
of  the  terms  "all-German  state  people"  "all- 
German  state   authority '.   and   "all-German 
state  territory".   That  means  that  the  con- 
stltuUonal  court  binds  this  and  all  subse- 
quent governments  to  the  conception  of  the 
"all-German  state  people"  and  of  the  "all- 
German  state  authority".  That  Is  a  striking 
contradiction  to  that  which  the  GDR  pre- 
sented to  the  world  public  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fundamental  treaty  and  the  preceding 
eastern   treaties.   The  court  ruled   that   the 
establishment  of  the  Federal   Republic  did 
not   mean    the   fotmdatlon   of   a   new   west 
German  state,  but  "Just  the  reorganization 
of   a   part   of   Germany".   The   Federal    Re- 
public does  thus  not  comprise  all  Germany 
as  far  as  its  people  and  Its  state  territory 
Is  concerned.  This  Is  Irrespective  oi  the  fact 
that  It  recognizes  a  unified  state  people  of 
Germany  as  a  subject  of  International  law 
of  which  its  own  population  is  an  Insepara- 
ble part,  as  well  as  a  unified  state  territory 
which    Is   also   an    inseparable   part   of   the 
German  Reich".  These  are  statements  which 
are    in    clear    contrast    to    the    Chancellor's 
statements  made  as  early  aa  1969  In  his  first 
state  of  the   nation   message    But  then   the 
text  says:  "The  German  Democratic  Republic 
Is  part  of  Germany  and  cannot  t>e  considered 
a  foreign  state   by   the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany".   That   precludes  an  extension  of 
the   Interpretation   to  the  effect  that  some 
day  either  this  Federal   Oovemment  or  an- 
other one  win  recognize  the  GDR  as  a  sov- 
ereign of  International  law.  That  would  be 
an  open  violation  of  the  constitution.  Anoth- 
er   excerpt:    "The    constitutional    situation 
demands  that  the  claim  for  reunification  be 
kept  alive  persistently  within  and  without". 
That  is  considered  by  this  government  only 
to  a  very  mUior  degree,  to  put  It  mildly.  The 
text   goes   on:    "The   constitution   prohibits 
the  Federal  Government  to  renounce  a  legal 
claim  or  a  legal  position  derived  from  the 
basic   law".   The   text   also   pronounces  that 
It  does  not  suffice  to  speak  of  the  German 
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nation,  but  that  the  "Qennan  nation"  is  to 
be  identified  with  "German  state  people ". 
The  term  "German  nation  ",  it  says,  cannot 
simply  be  defined  as  a  vague  circumscription 
of  an  ethnic  and  cultural  unity,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  already  done.  But  the 
weightiest  statement  made  by  the  court  is 
the  one  about  the  border.  On  the  question 
whether  recognition  of  the  border  between 
the  two  states  of  Germany  as  a  state  border 
Is  compatible  with  the  basic  law.  the  court 
rules  that  "this  Is  determined  by  the 
quallflcaUon  of  a  border  as  a  state  border 
between  two  states  whose  special  character- 
istic Is  their  existence  on  the  basis  of  the 
still  existing  unity  of  Germany  as  a  whole." 
Thus  this  Is  a  border  comparable  to  those 
that  exist  between  the  Lander  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  for  example  between  Bavaria  and 
Baden  WUrttemberg. 

LOwEiTTHAL.  Is  that  not  a  decisive  state- 
ment also  with  regard  to  the  other  treaties  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Strauss.  And  then  the  text  goes  on:  "It  Is 
only  on  this  basis,  that  Is  on  the  basis  of  this 
qualification  as  a  border  between  different 
Lander  of  the  federal  territory,  and  that  the 
treaty  is  compatible  with  the  basic  law". 
That  takes  the  Soviet  western  policy  off  its 
hinges,  for  their  western  policy  was  based 
on  achieving  recognition  of  the  existing  bor- 
ders via  this  treaty,  i.e.  recognition  also  of 
the  Inner-German  border,  as  a  recognition  of 
International  law.  as  a  recognition  of  the  di- 
vision, of  the  sealing  of  the  division  of 
Germany,  as  the  final  establishment  of  two 
unities  separated  by  International  law.  le., 
the  FRO  and  the  ODR.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  fight.  The  Federal  Government  helped 
the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
constitutional  court  has  now  destroyed  that 
with  one  blow.  Therein  lies  for  us  to  value 
of  this  fundamental,  I  may  even  say,  epoch- 
making  and  secular  verdict. 

L6WSNTHAI,.  Mr.  Strauss,  now  the  Federal 
Oovemment  wUl  say  that  it  had  always  in- 
tended for  this  to  happen.  The  government 
always  said  that  It  would  respect  the  pro- 
vision of  the  basic  law  binding  It  to  the  re- 
unification of  Germany.  Has  not  the  govern- 
ment been  legally  confirmed  In  this  claim? 

Strauss.  The  Federal  Government  can  no 
longer  Interpret  the  fundamental  treaty  as 
It  pleases.  It  Is  bound  to  a  definite  Inter- 
pretation which  the  court  accords  to  this 
treaty,  and  the  consequences  drawn  by  the 
court  from  this  Interpretation  go  far  beyond 
the  concessions  ever  made  by  the  government 
and  are  even  In  contradiction  to  the  govern- 
ment's concessions. 

LowENTHAL.  Mr.  Strauss,  one  last  ques- 
tion: Why  did  the  opposition  as  a  whole  or 
at  least  those  states  governed  by  the  CDU 
not  Join  in  this  claim?  Don't  you  think  that 
If  they  had  done  so  the  claim  would  have 
carried  more  weight  with  the  court? 

Strauss.  As  you  know.  I  pleaded  for  our 
party  which  had  the  legal  qualification  to  do 
so  to  take  the  treaty  to  court  by  Itself.  I  was 
voted  down  by  a  slight  majority.  I  believe 
that  the  opposition  as  a  whole  and  those 
states  governed  by  the  CDU  have  missed  a 
historic  moment,  if  l  may  say  that  with  all 
due  loyalty  for  my  political  friends.  And  thus 
It  became  our  task  to  proceed  from  Bavaria 
In  order  to  obtain  this  verdict.  This  ruling 
win  be  a  verdict  of  principle  when  many 
other  verdicts  have  been  forgotten  on  how  to 
conclude  treaties  on  Germany  and  with  the 
other  part  of  Gennany. 
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(Article  from  the  "Frankfurter  Allgemelne 
Zeltung.  August  1,  1973) 
Bars  roR  the  Government 
(By  Johann  Oeorg  ReibmUller) 
It  Is  customary  following  a  constitutional 
proceeding  for  the  victor  to  present  a  smiling 
face  to  the  people  while  the  loser  licks  hia 
wounds  In  a  dark  comer.  But  after  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  on 


the  fundamental  treaty  the  victor.  I.e.  the 
Federal  Government,  has  little  cause  for 
triumph,  and  the  loaer.  I.e.  the  government 
of  Bavaria,  need  not  be  desperate. 

From  the  beginning  the  outcome  of  the 
proceeding  was  foreseeable.  The  constitu- 
tional court  during  the  more  than  twenty 
years  since  Ita  Inception  has  developed  the 
maxim  on  the  relationship  between  basic  law 
and  foreign  policy  that  political  authority  la 
naturaUy  t>ound  to  the  constitution  also  In 
matters  of  foreign  affaire,  but  that  In  cases 
where  constitutional  goals  are  difficult  to 
achieve  and  -which  depend  on  the  wUl  of 
other  powers  are  to  be  realized,  there  Is  a 
margin  which  allows  this  political  authority 
to  decide  on  the  apprc^rlate  approach  by  It- 
self. If  one  takes  this  Into  consideration, 
one  could  not  expect  the  court  to  declare  the 
basic  treaty  unconstitutional.  The  Bavarian 
government  could  not  hope  for  a  ruling  that 
would  have  ceded  to  Its  formal  claim.  That 
was  obviously  also  not  Its  objective.  It 
wanted  to  obtain  a  verdict  which  declared 
the  treaty  constitutional,  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  certain  interpretation.  Thus  the 
claim  and  the  real  goal  of  the  proceeding  fell 
apart.  If  one  views  the  verdict  on  that  back^ 
ground,  the  Bavarian  government  could  be 
satisfied. 

But  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Bavarian  government  are  not  the 
criteria  on  which  to  base  the  decision  of  the 
const ituilonal  court.  The  question  is  whether 
the  verdict  Is  helpful  for  a  German  policy 
that  Is  bafed  on  the  basic  law — for  there  can- 
not be  an  otherwise  orientated  f>oUcy.  This 
question  must  be  answered  positively.  If  one 
considers  the  language  of — as  well  as  the  rea- 
sons for — the  verdict. 

Firstly:  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court 
did  not  reject  the  fundamental  treaty.  This 
saves  the  Federal  Republic  from  having  the 
treaty  which  Is  to  settle  Its  relationship  with 
communist  Oermany  considered  valid  abroad 
but  Invalid  within  the  framework  of  the  law 
governing  relations  l>etween  states.  Such  a 
legal  dispute  could  have  resulted,  because 
the  Federal  Oovemment  rendered  the  funda- 
mental treaty  effective  In  June — In  a  haste 
that  has  now  been  clearly  dlsapp'^ved  by  the 
court — although  It  knew  that  the  court  was 
to  announce  Us  verdict  only  six  weeks  later. 

It  Is  no  less  useful  that  the  constitutional 
court  has  built  some  bars  Into  the  treaty  In 
declaring  It  constitutional  which  give  some 
support  to  the  government — but  which  bid  It 
halt  at  the  same  time.  These  reminders  do 
not  touch  upon  the  text  of  the  treaty.  But 
they  give  certain  directions  to  Its  meaning 
while  blocklnc;  others.  The  constitutional 
court  stated  that  the  German  state  con- 
tinues as  one  German  state  with  one  people 
and  one  territory.  It  confirmed  the  claim  for 
reunification  as  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  has  committed  the  organs  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  th.1t  claim.  In  this  sense  the 
court  categorically  denied  the  basic  treaty 
any  qualification  as  a  treaty  on  division  ns 
which  It  Is  often  considered  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  court  conflrms  that  the  ODR  Is 
not  a  foreign  state  In  regard  to  the  Federal 
Republic  and  that  the  border  between  both  Is 
not  a  border  between  two  foreign  states. 

F^om  these  principles  the  court  deducts 
consequences  which  lay  down  In  detail  the 
Federal  Republic's  duties  toward  East  Oer- 
manv  and  Its  pooulatlon.  It  prohibits  our 
state  or^rans  to  reduce  the  rights  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  ODR  to  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  to  the  postal  secret  In  any 
treaties  with  the  ODR  It  confirms  the  claim 
of  the  Germans  of  the  GDR  to  consular  pro- 
tection abroad.  It  rtiles  that  trade  between 
Western  and  Eaitem  Oermany  is  something 
else  but  forele-n  trade. 

These  rrnrrete  precepts  and  Inhibitions 
Imoosed  bv  the  court  are  the  reil  ard  practi- 
cable result  of  the  verdict  because  thev  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Government  and  the  Bunde- 
stag with  clear  directions  in  negotiating  "sue- 
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cessor  treaties"  with  the  ODR.  The  funda- 
mental treaty  with  Its  compromises  of  lan- 
guage may  appear  flexible  In  regard  to  Its  In- 
terpretation by  the  constitutional  court  In 
the  atmosphere  of  dissent  that  marks  It.  In 
any  case.  It  is  already  In  effect,  and  It  Is 
therefore  difficult  to  provide  It  with  little  In- 
terpretative bars  with  an  effect  on  the  other 
party  to  the  treaty.  In  the  treaties  to  be  still 
concluded  between  Bonn  and  East  Berlin  on 
Individual  issues,  however,  work  wUl  relent- 
lessly go  Into  detail,  and  here  the  government 
la  not  yet  tied  down.  It  can  now  refer  to  the 
constitutional  court  If  the  other  side  exceeds 
Its  Germany-political  demands.  Herein  lies 
the  merit  of  the  constitutional  proceeding  on 
the  treaty  Thus  Bavaria's  claim  In  Karlsruhe 
was  not  all  that  foolish  after  all  from  a  state- 
political  point  of  view. 
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NO  TEARS  FOR  NO  SHOWS 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or    VDtCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  have  heard  in 
recent  weeks,  since  the  House's  enact- 
ment of  legislation  prohibiting  the  tele- 
vision blackout  of  sold-out  home  foot- 
ball games,  the  loud  and  laborious  com- 
plaints of  the  National  Football  League 
over  the  problems  the  league  is  now  hav- 
ing with  "no-shows." 

According  to  the  NFL's  public  state- 
ments professional  football  is  now  on  t^e 
brink  of  financial  disaster  because  Con- 
gress passed  the  antiblackout  legislation. 
The  NFL  claims  that  the  number  of 
people  who  hold  tickets  and  yet  stay  at 
home  is  leaching  incredible  record  pro- 
portions and  cites  the  fact  that  there 
were  65,387  "no-shows"  the  week  after 
the  legislation  was  enacted. 

What  the  NFL  has  failed  to  mention 
in  its  press  releases  is  that  in  1972.  when 
no  antiblackout  legislation  was  in  effect, 
more  than  624.000  people  were  classified 
as  no-shows  and  that  Includes  some 
16.995  who  stayed  away  from  one  game 
in  Kansas  City. 

To  put  It  simply.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  yet  convinced  that  Congress  has  de- 
stroyed the  National  Football  Lea^^e's 
financial  base.  Someone  who  shares  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  Mike  Roberts, 
a  columnist  for  the  Washington  Star- 
News.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  at  this  time  like  to  place  In  the 
Record  an  article  which  Mr.  Roberts  has 
written  on  this  subject  entitled  "Shed 
No  Tears  for  NFL  Over  No-Shows." 

The  article  follows: 
Shkd   No   Tkars   roR    NFL    OvKt    No-Shows 
(By  Mike  Roberts^ 

Pro  football's  Year  of  the  Closely  Watched 
TumstUe  has  gotten  off  to  an  inconclusive 
start.  Everyone  Is  free  to  put  his  own  Inter- 
pretation on  the  fact  that  some  seats  that 
were  paid  for  were  not  sat  In  this  past 
wectend. 

If  you  happen  to  be  owner  of  a  National 
Football  League  franchise  or  commissioner 
of  all  of  them.  It  is  a  grand  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  option  by  crowing,  "I  told  you 
so." 

It  Is  simple  enough  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  every  board  foot  that  went  unoccupied 
would  have  been  «-armed  by  a  feverish  rooter 


If  the  television  blackout  of  home  games  had 
been  In  force  for  the  season  openers. 

From  there,  the  next  step  Is  to  catalog  the 
various  kinds  of  harm  wrought  upon  the 
members  of  the  league  by  those  who  stayed 
away.  To  appreciate  some  of  these  damages 
you  need  a  subtle  frame  of  mind,  especially 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  no-shows  had 
already  kicked  In  their  »8,  $10  or  $15. 

First  of  all,  by  their  absence  they  degrade 
football  into  a  "studio  sport."  As  nearly  as 
anyone  can  tell  from  the  sayings  of  Pete 
RozeUe,  a  studio  sp>ort  Is  one  which  Is  not 
attended  by  a  capacity  crowd.  Most  major 
league  baisebail  games  are  examples  of  studio 
sport.  Some  basketbaU  and  hockey  gantes. 
too. 

One  direct  result  of  becoming  a  studio 
sport  is  the  diminution  of  emotion.  Football 
Is  a  game  of  emotion. 

One  no-show  leads  to  another.  Since  foot- 
ball fans  are  presumably  sheep,  the  do-sbcws 
wlU  be  tempteo  to  follow  the  bad  example  of 
the  no-shows. 

Someone  who  does  not  come  to  the  stadium 
cannot  spend  money  to  park  bis  car.  drink 
a  beer  or  fondle  a  plastic  memento  adorned 
in  the  colors  of  his  favorite  team 

Bence  the  obsessive  worries  over  no-shows 
In  the  councils  of  thj  NFL.  and  the  league 
Lb  always  eager  to  feed  the  media  no-show 
facts  Last  year  at  the  Super  Bowl,  NFL  peo- 
ple made  a  special  point  of  counting  and 
publicizing  the  number  of  empty  seats.  The 
same  service  was  provided  In  several  press 
boxes  Sunday. 

But.  for  all  the  doomsaylng,  there  still  are 
some  doubts  that  the  blackout  ban  has  be- 
gun to  destroy  football  as  we  know  It. 

For  one  thing,  nobody  seems  to  know  how 
many  sold  seats  are  ordinarily  unused  even 
When  the  game  Is  not  televised  In  the  home 
city.  Officials  of  several  clubs  contacted  yes- 
terday said  they  couldn't  compare  last  year's 
no-shows  to  this  year's  becatise  figures  were 
never  kept  before. 

Considering  the  structure  of  season-ticket 
sales.  It  shouldn't  be  surprising  to  find  a 
numt>er  of  no-shows  imder  any  circum- 
stances. 

TyplcaUy.  a  small  knot  of  businesses  and 
individuals  control  a  team's  season  tickets. 
Roughly  14.000  people  hold  the  rights  to  the 
Redskins'  approximately  54,000  seats,  for  in- 
stance. Many  clubs  have  a  similar  ratio  of 
ticket-holders  to  seats. 

Among  these  anointed  few  are  plenty  of 
wealthy  folks,  who  have  other  options  fc»'  en- 
tertaining themselves,  sis  well  as  commercial 
outfits  that  dlstrtbute  their  tickets  for  gtxxl- 
wlll  purposes.  George  Ameson.  ticket  man- 
ager for  the  Vikings,  eetlmates  thst  50  per- 
cent of  their  tickets  are  used  "for  biislness 
purposes." 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  not  every  seat  In 
every  stadium  Is  a  perfect  vantage  point  The 
NFL  ought  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  guy 
who  buys  a  seat  at  nosebleed  altitude  isn't 
getting  any  bargain  Of  course  this  line  of 
reasoning  is  rejected  by  PhUadelphla  Bagles' 
owner  Leonard  Toee.  who  thinks  people  ought 
to  buy  tickets  to  sit  behind  a  plUar. 

Two  games  on  Sunday  had  dramatic  no- 
show  figures.  In  Miami,  where  11.755  persons 
stayed  home  and  Kansas  City,  where  16.031 
failed  to  show  up.  There  were  explanations 
In  both  cases:  It  rained  untU  Just  before 
game  time  in  Kansas  City  and  It  was  so  hot 
and  humid  in  Miami  that  one  player  suffered 
heat  prostration. 

According  to  Frank  Rose,  vice  president  of 
the  Harry  M.  Stevens  concessionaire  com- 
pany, bad  weather  frequently  cuts  an  antici- 
pated crowd  by  30  percent  or  m<»«.  so 
Miami  and  Kansas  City  didnt  suffer  quite 
as  much  as  they  might  have. 

Certainly  no-shows  at  some  stadiums  will 
Increase  as  the  season  progresses  and  certain 
teams  drop  out  of  the  runnii;g.  That  hap- 
pens every  year  anyway,  and  this  season  U 
wUl  happen  to  teams  whlcb  are   not  evvn 
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affected  by  the  bUckout  Uw.  Tlcketa  to  see 
the  teama  in  contention  wUl  be  In  greater 
demand  with  each  game. 

Aa  for  the  argument  that  laat  week's  turn- 
outs were  substantially  altered,  the  concee- 
aiona  figures  at  RPK  Stadium  dont  support 
It.  Parking  fees  brought  In  $18,501,  com- 
pared to  »I7,743  for  the  1972  opener.  Pood 
sales  were  a  little  higher  (price  on  some  Items 
were  raised)  too,  •47.631  to  $4«,58I 

For  a  while,  at  least,  the  KFL  ought  to  bold 
back  Its  tears. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  CITIZENS  TO  OWN 
GOLD 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
the  Senate  and  House  both  approved 
legrislation  giving  Americans  the  right  to 
own  gold,  although  the  House  version, 
which  later  prevailed  In  conference,  per- 
mits the  President  to  decide  when  this 
right  Is  to  be  implemented. 

The  time  to  Implement  this  right  Is 
now.  In  fact,  the  right  of  citizens  to  own 
gold  should  never  have  been  taken  from 
them.  Our  own  country  is  one  of  the  few 
nations,  outside  of  the  Communist  world, 
which  denies  its  citizens  this  right. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  citizens' 
right  to  own  gold.  Prof.  Milton  Friedman 
has  declared  that — 

There  never  was  and  there  Is  not  now  any 
valid  reason  to  prohibit  Individuals  from 
owning,  buying,  or  selling  gold.  Individuals 
should  have  the  same  right  to  trade  In  gold 
as  they  have  to  trade  In  sliver,  copper,  alu- 
minum, or  other  commodities. 

In  an  article  in  the  September  15,  1973. 
Issue  of  Human  Events,  columnist  Allan 
C.  Brownfeld  discusses  the  reasons  for 
permitting  private  gold  ownership. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  notes  that,  when  the 
Bretton  Woods  International  Monetary 
Fund  was  established,  foreign  central 
banks  were  allowed  to  convert  their  paper 
doUars  into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  but  the 
prohibition  against  American  citizens' 
doing  so  was  continued.  He  quotes  econ- 
omist Henrj-  Hazlltt  who  states  that— 

The  excuse  continued  to  be  that  If  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  allowed  this  right,  they 
might  drain  the  Treasury  of  so  much  gold 
that  It  could  not  fulfill  its  solemn  obligation 
to  conTert  into  gold  for  foreign  central  banks. 
But  now  the  U.8  government  has  repudiated 
and  defaulted  on  this  pledge,  the  last  excuse 
for  depriving  private  citizens  of  the  right  to 
o»n  gold. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  concludes  that 

In  a  free  society  the  p^e8^lmptlon  of  law 
•hould  always  be  on  the  side  of  freedom  not 
of  limitation.  Those  who  want  to  prevent 
Americans  from  owning  gold  have  faUed  to 
meet  the  aecessa.-y  burden  of  proof. 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  it  Into  the  Rrcotu 
at  this  time : 

Thz  Right  or  Cttztns  To  Own  Oolb— 

And  Wht 

(By  AII?n  C.  Brownfeld  i 

The  Senate.  In  April,  approved  an  amend- 
ment allo-iDg  Americans  the  right  to  own 
gold.  The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen 
James  A   McClure  (R. -Idaho),  would  simply 
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hare  removed  the  nearly  40-year-oId  leetrtc- 
tlon  and  aUow  American  citizens  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  gold  after  Dec.  31.  1973.  In 
May.  the  House  rejected  by  a  rare  tie  vote 
(163  to  162)  a  similar  proposal  by  Bep 
PhUlp  Crane  (R.-Ul  ).  It  adopted.  Instead,  a 
bill  which  endorses  private  ownership  of 
gold  but  lets  the  President  decide  when  it 
can  be  brought  about.  The  two  bills  went  to 
conference  and  the  weaker  House  version 
prevaUed. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Individual 
should  have  the  right  to  own  gold  has 
brought  forth  many  arguments  by  these  who 
seek  to  limit  his  rights  In  this  area— particu- 
larly Treasury  Department  officials.  It  seems, 
however,  that  those  who  wish  to  limit  this 
freedom  are  now  clearly  on  the  defensive. 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman  has  declared  that. 
"There  never  was  and  there  is  not  now  any 
valid  reason  to  prohibit  Individuals  from 
owning,  buying  or  seUlng  gold.  Individuals 
should  have  the  same  right  to  trade  In  gold 
as  they  have  to  trade  in  silver,  copper,  alumi- 
num  or  other  commodities." 

The  initial  nationalization  of  gold  by  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt  has  been  charac- 
terized by  Dr.  Friedman  as  "An  act  of  ex- 
propriation of  private  property  In  no  way 
dLTerent  in  principle  from  Castro's  nation- 
alization of  UB. -owned  factories  and  other 
properties  without  compensation.  ...  As  a 
nation  we  do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on 
when  we  object  to  these  acts  of  expropria- 
tion. We  did  precisely  the  same  thing  to 
residents  of  the  U.S." 

At  the  same  time  that  our  own  govern- 
ment prohibits  Americans  from  owning  gold, 
it  Is  InterestUig  indeed  that  the  other  coun- 
tries In  the  world  which  have  adopted  a 
slmUar  policy  of  prohibition  are  prlmarUy 
totalitarian  dictatorships,  such  as  Albania, 
BulgarU.  Cuba.  East  Germany.  Himgary.  Ru- 
mania. Communist  China  and  the  USSR. 
The  only  non-Communist  states  with  such 
a  prohibition  are  Ceylon.  India.  Libya.  Mall 
and  Rhodesia.  Even  Great  Britain,  which  fol- 
lowed our  own  policy  for  years,  restored  the 
right  to  ownership  of  gold  coins  two  years 
ago. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  established,  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  were  allowed  to  convert  their 
paper  dollars  Into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  but 
the  prohibition  against  American  citizens' 
doing  so.  or  even  holding  gold,  was  con- 
tinued. 

Economist  Henry  Hazlltt  notes  that  "The 
excuse  continued  to  be  that  if  American 
citizens  were  aUowed  this  right,  they  might 
drain  the  Treasury  of  so  much  gold  that  it 
could  not  fulflU  its  solemn  obUgatlon  to  con- 
vert Into  gold  fcr  foreign  central  banks.  But 
now  the  VS.  government  has  repudiated  and 
defaulted  on  this  pledge,  the  last  excuse  for 
depriving  private  citizens  of  the  right  to  own 
or  hold  gold  has  been  wiped  out." 

Yet,  while  the  last  excuse  for  such  a  policy 
has  been  eUmlnated.  the  poUcy  continues, 
and  continues  to  l>e  supported.  In  addition, 
faced  with  a  government  policy  of  inflation, 
deficit  spending,  and  currency  devaluation, 
citizens  have  no  safeguard.  With  the  right 
to  own  gold,  states  Mr.  Hazlltt,  "American 
citizens  would  have  a  major  way.  prohibited 
to  them  now,  of  protecting  their  savings 
against  the  further  erosion  in  value  of  an 
irredeemable  dollar." 

Among  thoee  who  object  to  the  citizens' 
right  to  own  gold  U  the  Department  of  the 
Treastiry.  They  state,  lor  example,  that  gold 
will  be  hoarded.  Tet,  they  do  not  tell  us  what 
difference  ihu  would  make.  The  Treasury 
Department  is  repeatedly  saying  that  gold 
does  not  affect  the  nation's  economy  at  all. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  economy  would 
change  more  if  pjople  began  to  hoard  poU- 
toes  or  cabbage,  which  constitutes  a  real  per- 
centage of  the  ONP  The  only  effect  that 
gold  ownership  would  have  would  be  a  psy- 
chological one.  giving  the  owner  confldence 
that  he  owned  something  of  value. 
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The  Treasury  Department  recently  de- 
clared that  ".  .  .  the  prematiu^  lifting  ot  re- 
straints on  the  Individual  ownership  of  gold 
would  Inject  a  further  spectilative  element 
Into  the  present  international  monetary  sit- 
uation." It  Is  dlffictilt  to  imagine  gold  in  any 
Uvelter  speculation  than  at  the  present 
time — when  the  price  has  skyrocketed  to 
more  than  tlOO  an  ounce — from  $40  in  Au- 
gust 1971. 

Out  of  the  current  debate  has  come  an  ad- 
mission by  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Paul 
Volcker  that  he  does  recognize  "the  logic 
of  aUowlng  U.S.  citizens  to  own  and  hold 
gold."  He  stetes.  however,  that  the  time  U 
not  yet  right.  Rep.  Crane,  however  declares 
that,  "It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  precisely 
the  time,  and  that  whatever  arguments  there 
might  once  have  been  for  prohibiting  the 
private  ownership  of  gold,  there  are  none 
today." 

In  a  free  society  the  presumption  of  the 
law  should  always  be  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, not  of  limitation.  Those  who  want  to 
prevent  Americans  from  owning  gold  have 
failed  to  meet  the  necessary  burden  of  proof. 
Sentiment  in  Congress  is  clearly  in  support 
of  this  right.  It  cannot  be  long  before  that 
sentiment  prevails. 


LOW-COST  AIR  TRAVEL  NEEDS 
HOUSE  HEARING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
will  recall,  HJR.  8570,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  grant  authority 
for  air  carriers  to  perform  one-stop  in- 
clusive tour  charters  within  the  United 
States,  was  sponsored  by  Mr.  Moss  with 
10  cosponsors,  including  myself.  Thlit 
bUl  was  referred  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  where  up 
to  this  time,  no  hearings  have  beeri 
scheduled. 

A  companion  bUl,  S.  1793.  has  been 
introduced  In  the  other  bodi',  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  an  amended  version  and 
recommended  favorable  action.  I  believe 
that  a  brief  review  of  the  findings  of  this 
committee  would  be  beneficial  at  this 
time,  helping  to  clarify  some  of  the  cen- 
tral issues  and,  hopefully,  hasten  the 
scheduling  of  House  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

As  reported  by  Senator  Cannon  on 
September  11,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ceived expert  testimony  and  detailed  eco- 
nomic studies  which  demonstrated  that 
the  introduction  of  one-stop  inclusive 
tour  charter  service  in  the  United  States 
would  have  great  advantages  for  con- 
sumers and  for  all  classes  of  air  carriers. 
The  opposition  to  S.  1739  came  almost 
solely  frran  scheduled  air  carriers,  spe- 
cifically the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America.  With  regard  to  the  testimony 
of  this  organizatiOTi,  Senator  Cannon 
says: 

(it)  was  concluslonary  and  unsupported  by 
any  factual  studies  or  analyses  to  demon- 
strate why  such  legislation  would  not  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 


The  ATA  gave  the  committee  only 
"generalized  statements  of  "doom  and 
gloom'  "—the  same  "scare  tactics."  Sen- 
ator Cannon  points  out,  that  are  used  in 
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the  massive  public  relations  program  de- 
signed to  defeat  this  proposed  legislation. 
This  campaign  consists  mainly  of  pam- 
phlets and  statements,  filled  with 
Inaccuracies  and  misrepresentations,  dis- 
tributed to  businessmen,  cliambers  of 
commerce,  mayors.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  objections  to  TPC's  offered  by  the 
ATA  are  based  on  two  claims :  First,  that 
they  are  unnecessary  because  American 
domestic  fares  are  low  in  comparison  to 
European  air  fares  and  have  steadily  de- 
creased during  the  past  10  years,  and 
second,  that  they  would  be  harmful  be- 
cause they  will  result  in  decreases  or  com- 
plete termination  of  scheduled  air  serv- 
ice to  many  communities. 

The  committee  found  these  claims  to 
be  totally  unsupported  by  any  facts  or 
figures. 

The  committee  discovered  that,  while 
European  international  air  fares  were 
higher,  domestic  air  fares  over  a  com- 
parable distance  were  much  lower  in  Eu- 
rope. European  domestic  air  fares  are 
from  14  to  194  percent  less  than  compa- 
rable U.S.  fares.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, fares  in  economy  class,  which  85  per- 
cent of  today's  travelers  use,  have  ac- 
tually Increased  at  an  overall  average  of 
51.1  percent. 

Senator  Cannon  calls  the  ATA's  claim 
that  scheduled  service  to  many  commu- 
nities would  suffer  as  a  result  of  ITC's 
"a  big  lie."  He  points  out  that  S.  1739 
contains  specific  provisions  against  im- 
pairment of  essential  levels  of  scheduled 
service.  Emphatically,  he  states: 

This  legislation  will  not  cause  any  com- 
munity the  loss  of  air  service.  If  the  com- 
munity loses  air  service  or  there  Is  a  reduc- 
tion, it  will  be  the  result  of  carrier  agree- 
ments presently  pending  before  the  CAB 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  with  respect  to  S.  1739  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  the  House  should 
no  longer  hesitate  to  give  its  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  companion  bill,  H.R. 
8570.  It  appears  to  me  Imperative  that 
we  follow  the  lead  of  the  Senate  and  take 
Immediate  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  authorization  of 
one  stop  inclusive  tour  charters. 

The  sponsors  of  HJl.  8570  have  re- 
spectfully requested,  in  a  separate  letter, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  set  an 
early  date  for  these  much  needed  hear- 
ings. I  urge  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the 
American  consumer  join  with  us  in  this 
request. 


NATIONAL  CITIZENS 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or    VTSaDTL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  l.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  XJB.  News  &  World  Report 
commented  on  the  results  of  a  question- 
naire which  I  ma^ed  out  to  my  con- 
stituents earlier  this  year. 
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The  editorial  described  the  people  of 
the  eighth  District  of  Virginia  as  "na- 
tional citizens"  and  labeled  their  views 
as  being  of  utmost  interest  to  "Members 
of  Congress,  others  in  public  office,  and 
Government  policj'makers." 

I  am  frankly  quite  pleased  that  the 
editors  of  this  distinguished  publication 
agree  with  me  that  the  residents  of  my 
district  are  diverse,  Informed,  and  intel- 
ligent and  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  their  article  in  the  Rkcorb  at  this 
time: 

Who's  Otrr  o»  Step? 
(By  Howard  Plieger) 
Representative  Stan   ParrU    ia   a   Virginia 
Republican  whose  district  U  Just  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Washington.  D.C. 

Its  residents  range  from  farmers  and  small- 
towners  to  suburbanites  and  people  who  live 
under  typical  urban  conditions.  Thotisands 
of  them  are  Oovemment  workers  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  One  could  describe 
most  of  these  people  as  "national  citizens" 
rather  than  traditional  Virginians. 

The  area,  over  all.  has  a  per  capita  income 
well  above  the  national  average.  In  education, 
living  habits,  personal  Interests  and  earning 
power,  its  residents  undoubtedly  are  typical 
of  millions  of  affluent  Americans. 

What's  the  point  of  all  this? 

Well,  the  Congressman  sent  a  question- 
naire to  hU  constituents  earlier  this  year  ask- 
ing how  they  felt  about  some  of  the  Issues 
of  the  times.  He  received  more  than  20.000 
reponses.  a  high  return  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  results  have  been  tabulated — and  If 
the  attitudes  of  voters  in  Mr.  Parrts'  district 
are  a  reflection  of  those  in  sImUar  neighbor- 
hoods across  the  country,  they  should  be  ex- 
tremely informative  to  members  of  Congress, 
others  In  public  office,  and  CJovemment  pol- 
icymakers. 

For  example — 

More  than  97  per  cent  of  those  who  an- 
swered think  Congress  should  overhaul  pub- 
lic welfare.  They  want  incentives  built  Into 
the  program  to  encourage,  or  require  those 
able  to  work  to  get  off  relief. 

Two  out  of  three  are  In  favor  of  a  national 
health  Insvuance  program. 

The  same  percentage  thinks  there  should 
be  stricter  controls  on  firearms  and  that 
these  should  be  enforced  bv  the  Federal 
Government,  not  left  to  localofficlals. 

More  than  81  per  cent  oppose  amnesty  for 
those  young  men  who  left  the  United  States 
to  evade  mllitarj-  service  during  the  Vietnam 
war. 

One  of  the  questions  the  Congressman 
asked  was  this:  "Do  you  favor  a  consUtu- 
tional  amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
busing  of  chUdren  from  one  neighborhood 
to  another  for  the  piupose  of  establishing  a 
racial  balance?" 

Seventy  per  cent  said  "yes."  In  other 
words,  they  would  write  a  ban  into  the  Con- 
stitution if  that's  what  it  takes  to  put  an 
end  to  compulsory  school  busing. 

Oovemment  spending  is  a  major  concern 
of  these  people,  thousands  of  whom  are  dl- 
recUy  dependent  on  federal  payrolls. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  want  Congress  to 
put  into  law  a  ceUing  on  annual  mending 
and  make  it  Ulegal  to  go  beyond  it. 

On  other  questions,  nearly  70  per  cent  felt 
there  should  l>e  a  more  thorough  and  faster- 
paced  campaign  to  cleanse  the  environment- 
90  per  cent  would  use  mass  transportation 
to  travel  to  and  from  their  Jobs  if  it  could 
be  made  convenient  and  inexpensive-  73 
percent  want  Washington  to  tiun  more  power 
and  financial  resources  over  to  local  control 

No  quesUoo  was  asked  about  Watergate 
Indirectly,  the  subject  may  have  been  re- 
flected In  answers  to  this: 

"Do  you  feel  that  network  television  and 
radio  fairly  present  both  sides  of  moot 
issues?" 
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The  responses  were  almo«t  evenly  divided 

46  per  cent  "yes,"  52  per  cent  "no." 

Aside  from  being  interesting,  is  there  any- 
thing significant  about  the  poU?  This-  It 
shows  the  legislative  peace  of  the  current 
Congress  Is  much  slower  than  this  group  of 
voters  feels  it  should  be.  They  want  action 
they  are  not  getting. 

Also:  They  are  In  no  mood  for  experimen- 
tation; these  are  not  the  times  for  such 
raUying  cries  as  "New  Deal"  or  "Oreat 
Society." 

In  fact,  on  such  things  as  spending  bus- 
ing and  welfare,  they  feel  it  is  high  time  to 
turn  around  and  go  back. 


MOBILITY:  AN  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Callfor- 
«r»,  ^-  Speaker,  on  September  24.  Mr. 
WiUard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp..  gave  a  very  thought-provoking 
speech  to  the  National  Defense  Trans- 
portation Association  on  the  chaUenges 
America  faces  in  meeting  our  present 
and  future  transportation  needs  Since  I 
was  most  Impressed  with  Mr.  Rockwell's 
optunlstlc  projections  In  this  vital  area 
I  wish  to  share  his  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues ; 

Presentation  by  VF.  p.  Rockwell,  Jr-_ 
Mobiutt:  Ak  American  Hxutack 
This  Nation  is  rich  with  men  and  women, 
dedicated  to  the  serMce  of  their  country 
quiet  people  whose  energetic  and  Innovative 
;i^  ^^  ^^  removed  from  the  headline*. 
When  we  have  their  services,  we  benefit- 
when  we  lose  their  services,  we  become  that 
much  poorer. 

One  of  these  is  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr  for 
eight  years  the  Director.  Research  and  togl- 
neerlng.  In  the  Department  of  DefenseHe 
resigned  early  this  year. 

I  once  heard  him  summarize  the  objectives 
Of  America  in  a  manner  I  found  very  satisfv- 
Ing.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

-Our  fundamental  national  objectives  can 
be  stated  quite  simply. 
"We  wish  to  keep  America  free  and  secure. 
"We  wish  to  make  it  a  better  place  to  live. 
"But  in  order  to  achieve  these  goals  "  Dr 
Foster  continued,  "we  need  the  commitment 
of  our  people,  the  Congress,  and  our  vast 
technological  resources." 

John  Foster's  stimmatlon  fits  exactly  the 
question  posed  by  this  National  Defense 
Transportation  Forum:  What  are  the  trana- 
portaUon  objectives  of  America  ' 

First  and  fewemost.  the  various  segments 
of  the  transportation  Industry  want  to  keep 
America  free  and  secure.  The  finest  super- 
highway or  the  most  efficient  train,  truck, 
bus.  or  subway  system  becomes  useless  if  it's 
bombed  to  rubble.  The  word  "command"  m 
the  title,  "MUltary  Seallft  Command,"  be- 
comes meaningless  U  some  enemy  controU 
the  sea. 

We  want  to  make  America  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live,  and  that's  exactly  why  we*re 
here  today,  because  we  are  concerned  about 
livablllty. 

I  want  to  emphaslee  that  point.  Transpor- 
tation Is  synonymous  with  llTabUity.  the 
freedom  to  move  about  anywhere  we  wish 
and  as  quickly  as  we  wish  in  common  safety 
with  OUT  neighbors. 

To  achieve  that  freedom  we  need  new  and 
improved  ways  of  getung  people  and  firelgbt 
Into,  out  of,  and  around  our  atiee. 
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Mobility  has  been  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  American  people  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 

In  the  very  heart  of  my  home  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh «-e  have  the  mtu-b  of  the  pioneers  who 
first  came  across  the  Ali«.gheny  Mountains, 
paused  a  while,  and  then  literally  raced  down 
the  Ohio  River. 

In  the  period  Just  following  World  War  II, 
the  move  to  California  was  the  greatest 
short-time  migration  m  the  600,000-year  his- 
tory of  man. 

C.  L.  Dennis,  head  of  the  Railway  Clerks 
Union,  summed  up  that  two-hundred  year 
sweep  of  mobility  In  one  sentence ;  "The 
American  West,"  he  said,  "was  won  and  the 
continent  conquered  far  less  by  force  of  arms 
than  by  transportation."  End  quote. 

The  river  of  mobility  flows  today  Just  as 
strongly  as  it  did  two  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  people  will  not  accept  an  immobile 
America.  They  will  not  accept  as  a  vision  of 
the  future  the  current  waist-high  weeds  on 
train  tracks  in  some  major  passenger  termi- 
nals throughout  the  country.  Economic  his- 
tory has  shown  us.  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  demands  for  mobility  are  always  met 

President  Lincoln  anticipated  the  demands 
of  the  p>eople  more  than  a  hundred  yeairs  ago 
when  he  standardized  the  railroad  traM;k 
gauges  of  America. 

Back  in  1938  the  East  and  West  Coast  air- 
craft manufacturers  foresaw  a  similar  de- 
mand at  a  time  when  there  were  only  2.000 
tons  of  air  freight.  53,000  passengers,  and 
3,500  000  pounds  of  mall  each  year  to  sustain 
them. 

The  national  Interstate  high-x-ay  builders 
were  answering  that  demand  in  1939  when 
Americans  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  concept  of  superhigh- 
ways sweeping  from  city  to  city. 

The  demand  is  still  here,  but  sometimes  In 
the  clamor  of  protest,  dissent,  and  obstruc- 
tion I  wonder  If  we  can  hear  the  voices  of 
the  people. 

For  example,  our  big  trucks  too  often  hare 
been  made  a  villain  In  the  mobility  drama. 
But  logically,  trucks  cannot  be  legislated  off 
the  highways.  Just  as  the  passenger  car  can- 
not be  le<0slated  out  of  existence.  Both  are 
a  major,  integral  part  of  the  American  way 
of  Ufe  and  of  our  transportation  future. 

We  have  the  finest  domestic  air  service  In 
the  world,  but  it  must  not  be  shackled  for- 
ever to  a  600  mph  8i>eed.  And  yet  the  super- 
sonic jet  transport  becomes  meaningless  If 
it  does  not  mesh  into  a  system  of  roads  or 
rails  that  carries  people. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  AMTRAC 
concept,  and  it  should  be  offered  every  en- 
couragement to  succeed.  A  railroad  right-of- 
way  is  a  heritage  of  the  American  people,  an 
essential  part  of  American  mobility:  and  It 
must  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of  a  national 
transportation  system. 
There  are  big  obstacles  on  the  road  ahead. 
Business  Week.  Seustreek.  Time.  VS.  Neics 
and  World  Report.  Harpers,  and  our  dally 
pap>ers  have  all  taken  turns,  and  sometimes 
have  a:t«d  simultaneously.  In  enumerating 
the  cham:>€r  of  transportation  horrors. 

According  to  the  articles,  and  most  of 
them  are  factu&l,  we  are  drowning  in  a  sea 
cf  negatives,  traffic  congestion,  air  pollution, 
environmental  degradation,  soaring  traffic 
deaths,  and  inadequate  transportation 

You  don't  need  a  repetition  of  the  storl-^s 
that  a  third  of  everj-  American  city  is  domi- 
nated by  businesses  which  cater  exclusively 
to  the  motor  car.  You  know  about  the  fissures 
that  are  appearing  in  Rcnuin  monuments 
because  cf  'raffle  vibration*.  The  story  of  the 
airport  terminal  traffic  Jams,  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  would  be  wasted  on  you. 

Nearly  everyone  In  this  room  has  a  per- 
sonal problem  with  transportation. 

I  solved  my  commuter  problem  In  Pttt«- 
burgh  by  moving  so  cloae  to  work   that  I 
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could  throw  a  baseball  from  my  living  room 
and  hit  our  headquarters  building. 

Quite  correctly,  urban  mass  transit  gets  a 
prominent  place  in  planning  for  Uvablllty. 
But  Fortune  M.igazine  Just  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  land-people  ratio  In  the 
United  States  Is  eleven  acres  per  perjon.  If 
the  whole  present  world  population.  3.7  bll- 
Uon  people,  were  put  inside  the  umted  States' 
borders,  the  resulting  density  would  not  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  ELagiand  today. 

That  abundance  of  land  mass  emphasizes 
the  need  not  for  urban  transit  alone  but  for 
all  kinds  of  traiLsportatlon,  a  system  that 
em'caces  autos,  suoways,  trains,  trucks,  air- 
craft, buses,  barges,  a.id  even  bicycles.  Each 
is  related  to  the  others. 

I  know  each  of  these  areas  has  occupied  the 
time  and  energy  of  countless  talented  and 
dedicated  cUi2^u3.  What  I  ain  emphasizing 
Is  the  need  to  consider  all  the  areas  and  ail 
at  the  same  time. 

We  cannot  continue  devoting  our  concern 
on  Monday  to  the  railroads,  on  Tuesday  to 
the  trucking  industry,  on  Wednesday  to  the 
bus  lines,  on  Thursday  to  urban  mass  transit, 
and  on  Friday  to  the  airlines.  It's  all  one 
problem  and  It  demands  one  concentrated 
effort  for  solutlo.i. 

There's  no  denying  the  Intramural  fights 
in  the  industry.  The  trucks  have  a  chip  on 
their  sho'ildero  when  it  comes  to  the  rails; 
the  bus  lines  are  ready  to  take  on  both  rails 
and  the  airllr.es  at  the  drop  of  a  hat;  and  the 
steamship  lines  feel  that  they're  orphans  of 
the  storm. 

Business  Week  mag,)zlne  has  referred  to 
the  necessity  to  bring  harn.ony  to  the  war- 
ring highway  and  ma&i  transit  lobbies,  to  cool 
the  emotional  energies  not  only  of  the  sup- 
pliers of  transportation  but  of  the  political 
bodies  embroiled  la  the  fight. 

I  believe  the  major  concerned  Industries 
shotild  approach  the  overall  problem  with  far 
more  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  and  less 
conslc^eratlon  for  single  industry  views  than 
in  prior  years. 

We  must  devise  the  finest  balanced  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world  that  will  carry 
210  millicn  Americans  into  the  twenty-first 
century.  It's  embarra-ssing  to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  today  and  find  far  better  surface 
transportation  than  is  offered  at  home. 

To  achieve  the  balance  I  Just  mentioned, 
we'll  need  a  national  commitment  In  money, 
In  community  cooperation,  and  In  technical 
talent. 

Of  the  three,  some  people  consider  the 
problem  of  financing  the  most  difficult.  The 
sheer  size  of  the  necessary  Investment  In 
transport  systems  In  the  cities  alone  Is  awe- 
some, especially  if  we  are  to  approach  this 
overall  problem  In  the  broad,  sweeping  man- 
ner In  which  it  must  be  treated. 

Our  highway  construction  costs  of  the  past 
are  an  indication  of  what  awaits  m  the 
future. 

In  the  past  17  years  alone  we've  spent  MO 
billion  on  our  34,000-mile  network  of  Inter- 
state hlgh'vays. 

But  for  the  overall  period,  from  the  very 
day  we  started  to  make  the  switch  from  dirt 
to  macadam,  we've  spent,  according  to  former 
Underaecretary  of  Transportation  James 
Beggs,  $500  billion. 

For  that  money  we  have  the  finest  highway 
system  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Now,  turning  our  attention  from  highways 
alone  to  all  transportation  on  a  national 
scale,  the  problem  of  financing  becomes 
monumental. 

Funding  for  urban  mass  transit  In  four 
years  has  quintupled  from  $200  million  to  $1 
bUlioa.  Next  year,  and  I  say  this  hopefully, 
the  $1  biUlon  funding  will  become  $2  billion, 
as  more  and  more  cltlea  prepare  their  plans 
for  ptartlclpatlon  In  the  federal  program. 

Increased  incentive  In  tbe  form  of  research 
and  development  funding,  along  with  de- 
finitive prospects  for  long-term  hardware 
programs,  must  be  made  available  for  prlm- 
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Ing  revolutionary  new  concepts  in  all  areaa  of 
transportation. 

Congreaa  is  tbe  keeper  of  the  national 
purse,  and  the  pressure  of  priorities  la  end- 
less. 

But  to  encourage  serious  planning  in  any 
national  area,  whether  it  be  In  defense  or 
people  mobility,  we  must  have  funding  that 
will  make  commitments  elTective.  We  must 
not.  for  example,  treat  our  engineering  and 
scientific  teams  as  so  many  yo-yo's  on  a 
string — a  situation  that  has  become  a  way  of 
life  In  our  defense  Industries, 

Perhaps  one  of  the  solutions  In  this  most 
difficult  area  will  come,  as  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  has  pointed  out.  from  a  totally 
new  concept  of  financing.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  a  major  milestone  lu  financing  created 
the  Comsat  satellite,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
innovative  financial  thinking  the  conununi- 
catlons  industries  of  the  world  leaped  ahead. 
Perhaps  business,  government,  and  the 
general  public,  through  the  sale  of  stock,  will 
participate  in  the  funding  of  a  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system.  I  don't  thmk 
our  innovative  financ.al  planning  stopped 
with  Comsat. 

Earlier  I  said  that  some  people  think  ade- 
quate funding  is  the  major  problem  facing 
the  development  of  a  nation-wide  transpor- 
tation system.  Actually,  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  think  that  funding  ranks,  not  first, 
but  second.  In  our  problems. 
And  they  have  a  point. 
In  the  past  decade  we've  seen  many  cases 
where  funding  was  available,  but  that  avaU- 
ability  was  completely  ignored  in  the  local 
Jurisdictional  disputes  that  fiared  and  kept 
on  flaring  for  years  on  end. 

So,  to  some  fwople.  cooperation — govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  local  Jurisdictions — Is 
the  most  critical  problem  facing  us  today. 

President  Nixon.  In  his  recent  letter  to  the 
Association,  recognized  the  problem  when 
he  urged  that  we  find  new  ways  in  which  la- 
bor, industry,  and  the  government  can 
achieve  solutions  of  transportation  problems. 
How  do  we  get  total  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industry,  between  industry 
and  labor,  between  state  and  state,  city  and 
city,  and  community  and  community? 

The  patience  of  the  country  In  the  Interest 
of  fairness  has  been  monumental. 

We've  witnessed  an  all-out  struggle  be- 
tween local  governments  and  Washington, 
between  bus  systems  and  subway  systems, 
between  advancing  hardware  and  existing 
equipment. 

We've  become  hardened  to  delay,  but  de- 
lays that  last  for  a  good  portion  of  a  man's 
adult  life  are  Intolerable.  It  takes  about  20 
years  to  go  from  the  concept  state  to  com- 
pletion for  a  mass  transportation  system. 

Its  almost  twenty-five  years  since  the  first 
discussions  began  on  the  BART  system  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  and  the  first  train 
has  yet  to  roll  beneath  the  bay. 

And  35  years  Isn't  the  record — It  takes 
even  longer  to  plan  highways.  Construction 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  was  start- 
ed in  1966.  but  the  actual  planning  was 
started  in  the  "SO's.  and  we  still  have  portions 
of  that  system  Incomplete. 

We  put  a  man  on  the  moon  In  slightly 
more  than  eight  years  from  the  day  we  re- 
ceived the  "go"  signal.  Why  was  it  possible  to 
do  something  that  was  so  apparently  im- 
possible, and  do  It  with  such  fiawless  preci- 
sion and  within  such  a  relatively  short  time 
span?  Which  leads  us  to  that  Inevitable 
question:  If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
why  can't  we  get  the  commuter  trains  run- 
ning on  time?  The  answer  Is:  We  can — but 
it  wont  be  easy. 

I  think  another  part  of  that  answer  la  that 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  was  pointed  in  the 
right  direction — toward  the  moon  and  away 
from  the  Interminable  conflicts  on  earth. 

A  handful  of  major  contractors  moved 
with  remarkable  precision  In  planned  Incre- 
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menta.  answering  to  one  central  authority, 
NASA. 

We  did  not  have  delegations  from  the  dark 
Bide  of  the  moon  protesting  our  choice  of 
landing  sites. 

No  one  chained  himself  to  our  spcKjecraft. 

None  of  the  astronauts  threatened  to  go 
on  strike  in  mid-voyage. 

We  had  a  goal. 

We  had  adequate  funding. 

We  had  the  unstinting  support  of  over 
50,000  subcontractors. 

We  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
American  people — they  wanted  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

We  had  the  greatest  technical  talent  ever 
assembled. 

The  result,  after  eight  years  and  two 
months,  was  Nell  Armstrong  and  "one  small 
step  for  man." 

We  were  fortunate.  Once  the  launch  ve- 
hicle was  ten  feet  off  the  pad  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  we  had  the  entire  universe 
spread  out  for  us.  Prom  then  on  we  had  vir- 
tually an  unhindered  Journey  with  the 
cheers  of  the  world  to  spur  tis  on. 

We  can't  apply  those  Apollo  precision  tac- 
tics to  an  earttabound  national  transportation 
system. 

The  planners  will  have  neither  the  author- 
ity nor  the  temerity  of  a  Georges  Haussmann 
who  literally  bulldoeed  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  the  present  wide  boulevards  that  are 
a  monument  to  his  genius. 

Oiu-  planners,  and  this  Is  correctly  so.  must 
constantly  be  aware  that  current  transporta- 
tion routes  within  our  major  urban  areas 
cannot  be  altered  immediately  in  any  drastic 
way  without  disastrous  long-term  results. 

We  can't  destroy  buildings,  homes,  utilities, 
or  the  centers  of  employment. 

That's  why  I  stress  the  need  for  a  27-year 
long-term  program,  becatise  we  must  have 
time  to  evaluate  the  total  Impact.  Trans- 
portation selection  must  not  only  meet  cur- 
rent needs,  but  must  have  growth  potential 
to  meet  broad  changes  In  requirements  for 
transportation  In  the  future. 

In  short,  to  fulfill  present  needs  and  still 
prepare  for  the  future  will  require  a  kind 
of  genius  from  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
local  Jurisdictions  who  must  be  Involved  In 
the  planning,  building  and  operation  of  effec- 
tive public  transportation. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  technical  aspects 
of  future  transportation  systems. 

I  know  that  advanced  technology  is  an  im- 
portant part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  overall 
transportation  picture.  But  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  preoccupation  with  that  subject  for 
It's  one  of  my  greatest  concerns. 

Metrollners,  hovercraft,  hydrofoils,  high- 
speed bus  systems,  innovative  trolley  energy 
systems,  electric  cars,  vertical  and  shor*- 
takeoff  aircraft,  skybus,  BART— all  of  these 
and  others  will  play  a  part  In  the  ultimate 
national  transportation  system. 

Literally  hundreds  of  companies,  large  and 
small,  are  actively  engaged  In  efforts  whose 
end  products  ultimately  wUl  be  meshed  into 
the  entire  picture. 

At  Rockwell  Internationa],  new  approaches 
to  moving  people  In  an  increasingly  complex 
and  congested  world  figure  prominently  in 
the  long-range  planning  of  our  Automotive 
Group.  These  include  light  rail  vehicles  for 
mass  transit,  airport  transit  systems,  and 
unlrail  systems  for  vast  amusement  centers 
such  as  Disney  World. 

In  another  of  our  groups.  Utility  and  Con- 
sumer Products,  we  are  supplying  undercar- 
riages for  both  the  BART  System  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Subway  System. 

Our  Rocketdyne  Division  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  developing  propulsion  systems  for 
high-speed  hydrofoil  craft. 

We've  developed  high-performance  bat- 
teries which  can  potentially  reduce  the 
weight  and  size  of  existing  batteries  to  where 
they  may  be  used  in  electric  automobiles. 
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Multiply  Rockwell  International's  activities 
In  these  areas  scores  of  times  over,  and  you 
have  Just  an  Inkling  of  the  Immense  research 
and  development  activity,  nationwide,  in  all 
these  areas. 

And  I  think  thU  Is  all  to  the  good.  I  be- 
lieve It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  future 
of  transportation  vitally  affects  many  indus- 
tries— not  Just  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers, the  subway  builders,  the  railroads, 
the  buses,  the  trucking  Industry  and  the 
airlines,  but  others  who  are  not  normally 
associated   with   transportation. 

It's  to  our  advantage  to  get  every  segment 
of  American  society  and  Industry  Involved 
In  solving  the  transportation  needs  of  this 
country.  It  should  be  obvious  that  Its  the 
only  way  It  can  be  accomplished. 

"Our  technology."  Dr.  John  S.  Poster  said, 
"underwrites  the  finest  way  of  life  of  any 
highly  populated  area  In  the  earth's  history." 

Gertrude  Stein  once  said  America  has  lived 
In  the  twentieth  centtiry  longer  than  any 
other  nation.  In  the  past  forty  years  alone 
we've  reaped  forty  harvests  of  world  leader- 
ship In  advanced  technology. 

That  leadership  has  given  us  an  unshake- 
Bble  confidence  In  our  ability  to  cope  with 
any  technical  problem  on  any  scale — local, 
national,  or  global. 

With  a  balanced  system  serving  the  needs 
of  all  Americans,  we  can  move  back  from 
the  rivers  that  built  Pitteburgh  and  St.  Louis 
and  back  from  the  sea  that  gave  us  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  We  can  look  to  the 
mountains  or  out  to  small  Islands,  or  wher- 
ever the  human  spirit  moves  a  group  of  peo- 
ple to  live  and  work  together. 

Mobility  is  a  necessity,  almost  a  right,  and 
certainly  a  pleasure,  particularly  when  It's 
good. 

And  for  that  reason  we  will  have,  within 
this  century-,  a  balanced  national  transpor- 
tation system  for  both  people  and  cargo  In 
the  air.  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea.  It  will 
rank  with  the  landing  on  the  moon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  all 
time. 

We  can't  get  started  too  soon. 

Tomorrow's  solutions  are  today's  chal- 
lenges. 

Thank  you. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
now  painfully  obvious  that  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act  standards  for  1975  auto 
emissions  are  as  scientifically  unsound 
as  they  are  economically  unrealistic. 

Last  month,  the  National  Academy  of 
Science's  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Emissions  testified  before  the  House  that 
1975  standards  for  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  are 
three  times  more  stringent  than  neces- 
sary. Congress  has  no  one  to  blame  but 
Itself  for  this.  Emissions  requirements 
were  legislated  in  haste  with  a  minimum 
of  scientific  information  or  experimenta- 
tion. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  speaks  for  itself.  It  de- 
tails the  enormous  cost  the  American 
consumer  and  economy  will  bear  because 
of  this  Ul-concelved  law.  The  point  Is 
that  these  standards  will  eventually  be 
met  thanks  to  the  natural  forces  of  com- 
petition among  domestic  and  foreign  car 
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manufacturers.  Meanwhile,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  arbitrary  deadlines  with 
stop-gap  technology,  the  real  work  to  de- 
velop a  clean  and  efBclent  engine  is 
delayed.  I  hope  Congress  will  face  up  to 
the  best  scientific  evidence  and  advice 
we  now  have  and  adjust  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act  to  conform  with  reality  for  the 
sake  of  our  environment  as  well  as  econ- 
omy. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  38,  1973) 
Thb  ScttN-nric  Mkthod 

It's  now  almost  a  total  certainty  that  Con- 
gress erred  In  setting  the  stringent  auto 
emission  standards  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 
And  unless  It  amends  the  law  this  session, 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  for  the  mistake 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

There's  no  need  for  this,  as  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  subconunittee  on  public 
health  and  environment  revealed  last  week. 
Perhaps  the  only  completely  independent  and 
objective  source  that  has  studied  the  Issue 
told  the  panel  that  the  federal  emission 
standards  are  tougher  than  necessary.  Rep- 
resenting the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions.  Prof. 
Arthur  Stern  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  School  of  Public  Health  testified: 

"An  emission  limit  for  CO  (carbon  mon- 
oxide) approximately  three  times  as  high  as 
that  promulgated  by  EPA  for  1975  vehicles 
would  give  assurance  of  not  exceeding  tbe 
8-hour  air-quality  standard  of  9  parts  per 
million  CO  more  than  once  a  year." 

And:  "Present  federal  emission  require- 
ments of  0.41  grams  per  mile  HC  [hydrocar- 
bons! and  0.4  g  ml  NOX  |oxldes  of  nitrogenl  I 
seem  more  restrictive  than  need  be  by  a 
factor  of  about  three.  .  .  .  These  conclusions 
suggest  that  the  90%  reduction  of  CO  and 
NOX  specified  In  Sec.  202  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  may  be  more  than  is  required  to  meet 
the  pre::ent  national  air  quality  standards 
for  CO,  NOX  and  oxidant." 

These  conclusions  are  hardly  surprising 
Congress  picked  those  numbers  without 
benefit  of  hearings  and  voted  the  act  In  the 
hectic  closing  days  of  1970;  the  only  re- 
mote scientific  Justification  for  the  numbers 
rested  on  assumptions  that  have  since  been 
proven  erroneous.  From  the  first.  California 
scientists  and  pollution  experts  who  had  set 
that  states  emission  standards  argued  that 
the  federal  standards  represent  an  overkill. 

Only  a  fractional  easing  of  these  standards 
would  permit  Detroit  to  avoid  the  costly  and 
unproven  catalyst  approach,  which  Involves 
fitting  cannUters  that  either  oxidize  or  re- 
duce the  three  poUuUnts  within  the  exhaust- 
system  instead  of  cleaning  the  emissions 
within  the  engine  by  more  efficient  burning 
of  the  fuel  By  now,  competition  with  Japan 
and  each  other  is  forcing  the  US  manufac- 
turers Into  alternate  systems  that  are  cleaner 
and  more  efficient,  systems  that  mav  quickly 
make  catalysu  obsolete.  But  unless  the 
standards  are  eased  now.  before  Detroit  Is 
locked  Into  contracts  and  designs  for  next 
year's  auto,  catalysts  will  be  Installed  on  the 
1975  models  that  go  on  sale  In  California  late 
next  summer  as  well  as  on  selected  model/ 
that  are  sold  nationally.  f 

Even  If  Congress  next  year  recognized 
that  the  National  Academv  is  correct 
about  the  numbers.  It  will  bv  then  be  ex- 
traordlnarUy  expensive  to  pull  back  from 
catalysts  The  auto  manufacturers  and  cata- 
lyst makers  will  already  have  Invested  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  the  catalyst 
approach.  The  petroleum  refiners  will  have 
spent  large  sums  converting  a  portion  of 
their  capacity  to  unleaded  fuel,  because 
catalysts  are  destroyed  by  leaded  gasoltoe. 
And  70r;^  of  the  nation's  service  stations  will 
have  had  to  add  pumps  to  supply  unleaded 
gas  if  they  don't  already.  At  the  very  least. 
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a  mldstxeam  switch  by  Congnes  would  leave 
tb«  nation  with  hundreds  of  ttaousanda  of 
"orphan"  autos,  for  which  catalyst  niainte- 
nanc«  and  unleaded  gas  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied as  long  as  they  are  on  the  road. 

What  IB  reiOly  at  Issue  now  Is  whether  Con- 
gress having  been  supplied  with  reliable 
analysis  from  the  prestigious  National  Acad- 
emy, can  act  on  that  information.  The  chtof 
barrier  Is  that  Congress  adopted  the  federal 
Standards  as  an  emotional  commitment  to 
the  environment.  Although  they  now  have  no 
scientific  justification  at  all.  they  have 
achieved  a  symbolic  life  of  their  own:  to  ad- 
just them  to  reality  would  be  taken  as  a 
defeat  by  the  environmentalists. 

Senator  Muskle  Is  unhappy  with  catalysts, 
especially  If  car  owners  have  to  replace  them 
every  25.000  miles  at  up  to  $150  a  unit.  But 
as  author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  he  refuses  to 
l)elleve  his  numbers  are  unsupportable.  He 
does  his  own  scientific  research  by  looking 
out  the  window.  "As  I  returned  from  Maine 
to  the  Senate."  he  said  recently.  "I  saw  this 
dirty  air  mass  covering  the  land,  urban  and 
rural  areas  alike,  and  darkening  the  sun." 

Congress,  though,  can't  make  multl-bUIlon 
dollar  decisions  by  looking  out  the  window. 
How  will  It  explain  the  haze  after  every  auto 
has  a  catalyst?  Washington  now  has  enough 
scientific  assurance  to  feel  safe  In  freezing 
the  1974  standards  for  a  few  years,  at  least 
until  the  National  Academy  can  conduct  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  exactly  what  the  air 
quality  standards  should  be.  Otherwise.  It's 
likely  the  political  scientists  on  Capitol  HUl 
will  have  fathered  an  orphan  technology  and 
the  American  consumers  will  be  stuck  with 
the  bUl. 


THE  BIG  FLAP  OVER  THE  HOUSE  AT 
SAN  CLEMENTE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    CNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  articles  that  appeared  Sep- 
tember 26  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  go  a  long  way  toward  clearing  up 
the  issue  of  improvements  on  the  Presi- 
dent's homes  at  San  Clemente  and  Key 
Biscayne.  These  articles  represent  a 
series  of  correspondence  that  grew  out  of 
a  recent  press  conference  held  by  Arthur 
Sampson,  administrator  of  the  GSA.  smd 
the  resulting  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the 
press  has  not  given  as  much  front-page 
publicity  to  the  inflationary  effect  of  all 
the  fiscally  irresponsible  programs  passed 
by  Congress  this  session  rather  than 
attacking  legitimate  expenditures  made 
in  connection  with  Presidential  security. 

The  text  of  the  articles  follows: 

Thx  Big  Flap  Ovzr  thk  House  at  San 
Clzmznte 

(Following  is  a  press  conference  statement 
by  Arthtu'  F.  Sami>son.  administrator  of  the 
Oenerai  Services  Admlnlstratloa,  on  the 
confusion  that  surrounded  government 
spending  on  President  Nixon's  homes  at  San 
Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne:  to  which  Is 
added  an  exchange  of  corre^>ondence  be- 
tween the  editor  of  this  page  and  Mr.  Samp- 
son concerning  landscaping  expendltiuvs 
questioned  by  Bep.  Edward  R.  Roybal  (D.. 
Calif.): 

Current  public  confusion   over  San  Cle- 
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m«nte  and  Key  Biscayne  expenses  la  due  In 
part  to  the  way  that  OSA  expenditures  have 
t>een  reported.  Over  the  past  two  months,  a 
series  of  dollar  figures  have  been  announced 
in  the  press,  each  one  higher  than  the  last, 
each  quoting  government  sources,  and  each 
compounding  public  misunderstanding.  A  re- 
view of  the  sequence  of  these  events  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  government  and 
the  media  are  Jointly  responsible  for  this  un- 
fortunate development. 

In  late  May.  a  reporter  asked  about  the 
specific  costs  of  four  items  at  San  Clemente, 
We  supplied  the  White  House  with  the  costs 
and  they  released  them.  One  major  newa- 
paper  erroneously  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
four  Items — some  (39,000 — was  the  total 
spent  by  OSA  at  San  Clemente,  and  the  error 
was  picked  up  hundreds  of  times  across  the 
country.  (The  Associated  Press,  which  made 
the  original  request,  carried  the  story  cor- 
rectly.) 

After  this  the  press  made  many  demands 
on  the  admlnstratlon  for  further  Informa- 
tion. 

In  attempting  to  respond  quickly,  we  com- 
piled our  major,  one-time  costs  which  totaled 
about  $460,000  for  the  San  Clemente  prop- 
erty. That  figure  did  not  Include  certain 
recurring  costs,  but  because  of  misunder- 
standings within  the  government,  the  $460,- 
000  figure  was  released  as  a  total  for  all  OSA 
spending. 

A  thorough  check  of  our  records  was  then 
made  and  we  released  a  report  for  the  San 
Clement  residence  and  total  Key  Biscayne 
costs,  showing  the  same  totals  as  those  we 
are  reporting  here.  Today  we  are  going  one 
step  beyond  to  release  total  figures  for  all 
the  complexes. 

The  total  GSA  spending  was  t3.7  million, 
including  »703.367  on  the  Presidents  home 
and  grounds  at  San  Clemente  and  (452,708  on 
the  President's  home  and  grounds  at  Key 
Biscayne.  The  balance  was  (2.468.894  in  capi- 
tal and  operating  expenses  for  the  associated 
government  office  complexes,  and  (65.930  for 
the  protection  of  the  President  and  his  family 
at  four  other  locations. 

In  addition  to  OSA  spending,  the  military 
spent  large  sums  on  communications  equip- 
ment and  associated  Items  at  the  same  loca- 
tions. The  total  spending  by  GSA.  the  mili- 
tary and  other  agencies  was  nearly  (10  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  we  have  started  a  complete 
audit  for  all  expenditures  on  presidential 
protection  and  support  during  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. The  audit  Is  estimated  to  take 
up  to  seven  months  and  will  go  behind  our 
reports  and  examine  records  In  detail  to  ver- 
ify the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  ac- 
counting records  we  have  used  to  date.  We 
expect  that  this  audit  wUl  result  In  less  than 
a  S'T-  difference — plus  or  minus — from  the 
enclosed  report. 

Throughout  the  past  few  weeks,  the  press 
has  reported  differing  figures  for  various 
Items.  Many  items  reported  by  the  press 
were  wrong  and  we  have  Issued  many  state- 
ments about  the  erroneous  reporting. 

OSA  was  accused  by  the  press,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Installing  a  "swhnmlng  pool  heater" 
at  San  Clemente.  That  charge  was  repeated 
b;-  the  media  across  the  country  and  Is  still 
printed  today,  even  though  It  has  been  firmly 
denied  by  the  administration.  In  fact,  the 
heater  was  paid  for  personally  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Likewise,  GSA  was  erroneously  credited 
with  installation  of  a  septic  tank  for  the  Pres- 
ident at  San  Clemente.  In  a  similar  way, 
without  adequately  checking  the  facts,  the 
press  has  printed  numerous  stories  with 
widely  differing  totals  on  the  amounts  spent 
at  the  various  residences. 

This  has  been  confusing  to  the  public  and 
grossly  unfair  to  the  President  and  his  fam- 
ily. By  publishing  this  comprehensive  report 
today,  we  hope  that  we  can  bring  this  confu- 
sion to  an  end. 
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AuQXiat  24,  1973. 
Mr.  Abthtts  F.  Sampson, 
Administrator, 

General  Services  Administration, 
WaaMnifton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Sampson:  I  have  been  studying 
your  statement  and  the  summary  of  expendi- 
tures for  protection  of  the  President  at  San 
Clemente  and  elsewhere.  We  ar«  coaBlderl'ng 
writing  some  more  on  the  subject.  Including 
reprinting  your  remarks  on  how  the  confusion 
came  about  as  the  figures  were  released. 

However,  I  would  like  to  have  a  bit  more 
detaU  on  a  few  of  the  contracts  being  ques- 
tioned by  Congressman  Roybal  and  others, 
and  wonder  If  you  oould  provide  answers  to  a 
few  questions  on  the  following  Items: 

On  i>age  13  of  your  sununary.  contracts  C- 
2470  and  C-2471,  (76.000  to  repair  and  replace 
landscaping  &  sprlnlLler  and  (7,515  to  repair 
roadways,  t>oth  damaged  by  construction 
work.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  damage 
and  how  was  It  caused,  and  In  connection 
with  what  other  construction? 

On  page  19  of  your  summary,  contract  08- 
09B-O-708.  (25.524  for  maintenance  of  land- 
scaping to  insure  growth.  Why  was  such  a 
large  expenditure  necessary,  and  to  which 
landscaping  was  It  applied? 

Without  tracing  down  each  of  the  Indi- 
vidual contracts,  there  are  a  numtwr  of  ex- 
penditiu'es  on  pages  17,  18  and  19  for  replace- 
ment of  landscaping?  Could  we  have  any  sort 
of  general  description  of  why  this  was  neces- 
sary? Similarly,  on  pages  20.  22  and  23  there 
are  contracts  to  landscaping  to  remove  fire 
and  safety  hazards.  Could  these  be  explained 
in  a  bit  more  detaU? 

Any  assistance  you  could  provide  on  these 
few  contracts  would  be  greatly  appreciated, 
and  I  believe  would  further  your  purpose  of 
bringing  the  confusion  to  an  end. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Bahtlet. 
Editor  of  the  Editorial  Page. 

Oknkhai.  Sehvicks  Administration, 

September  7, 1973. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Bartlet. 
Editor  of  the  Editorial  Page, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartley:  This  Is  in  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  August  24  regarding  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Oenerai  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  San  Clemente,  California  resi- 
dence. 

Your  first  series  of  questions  concerns  the 
repair  and  replacement  of  landscaping  and 
sprinklers  and  the  repair  of  roadways.  The 
need  for  this  work  resulted  in  part  from  the 
initial  installation  of  conduits  for  telephone 
cables,  security  cables,  power  lines,  TV  sys- 
tems and  miscellaneous  alarm  systems  which 
required  extensive  excavation  of  the  grounds. 
Also,  other  construction  work  Including  the 
blockwall.  concrete  manhole,  and  concrete 
footings  required  the  movement  of  heavy 
equipment  and  vehicles  across  the  grounds. 

The  excavation  for  the  Installation  of  un- 
derground lines  and  cables  required  the  de- 
struction of  existing  landscaping  and  severely 
damaged  existing  roadways,  curbing,  and 
drainage  ditches  originally  designed  for  nor- 
mal automobile  use  and  pedestrian  traffic. 
Therefore,  extensive  repairs  were  required 
throughout  the  grounds,  including  replace- 
ment of  the  sprinkler  system  where  damaged. 
All  other  work  considered  the  responsibUlty 
of  the  President  was  accomplished  by  his  per- 
sonal representatives. 

The  maintenance  of  the  landscaping  was 
continued  for  the  period  from  September  1969 
through  April  1970.  The  government  had  re- 
moved and  replaced  extensive  shrubs,  fiowers 
and  lawn  area  and  the  continued  mainte- 
nance was  necessary  to  insure  growth  of  the 
government-Installed  material.  During  this 
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perkxl  It  was  also  necessary  to  adjtut  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  to  accommodate  the  sur- 
veillance requirements  of  the  Secret  Service. 
The  contracts  for  maintenance  were  origi- 
nally established  for  a  one  year  period  from 
October  1969  to  October  1970  and  were  ter- 
minated In  April  as  bool  as  it  was  felt  that 
the  owner  should  take  over  the  maintenance. 
The  expenditures  you  referred  to  on  pages  17, 
18  and  19  were  those  incurred  during  the 
above  maintenance  period. 

The  expenditures  listed  on  pages  20,  23  and 
23  were  requested  by  the  Secret  Service  and 
resulted  In  the  elimination  of  a  large  area  of 
dry  weeds  along  the  northern  perimeter  of  the 
property  constituting  a  serious  fire  hazard. 
Dead  and  broken  limbs  from  the  large  trees 
on  the  property  were  considered  a  hazard  to 
the  President,  the  Secret  Service  employes 
who  patrol  the  property,  and  official  visitors 
the  President  might  have,  and  were  removed. 
Trees  were  relocated  in  order  to  Interrupt 
llne-of-sight  vision  from  the  exterior  of  the 
property  for  security  purposes. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  an  accurate 
and  complete  understanding  of  these  expen- 
ditures. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  F.  Sampson, 

Administrator . 

A  Non-Stobt 

Today  we  are  printing  certain  documents 
concerning  the  SF>endlng  on  President  Nixon's 
homes.  We  note  that  the  subject  has  more  or 
less  died  out  of  the  news,  which  is  too  bad. 
Once  bints  of  scandal  have  been  raised  In 
the  news,  we  of  the  press  ought  to  stick  with 
them  until  the  full  story  Is  told,  even  If 
nothing  juicy  seems  likely  to  result  from 
further  Investigation. 

Oovernment  spending  at  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Biscayne  did  make  headlines,  es- 
pecially since  the  total  seemed  to  be  going 
up  and  up  as  the  press  put  on  pressure  for 
further  details.  But  elsewhere  on  this  page 
OSA  Administrator  Arthur  Sampson  makes  a 
good  case  that  part  of  the  confusion  was 
created  by  the  press  Itself.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber this  part  of  his  statement  being  reported 
in  the  stories  on  his  remarks.  Indeed,  in  re- 
porting his  press  conference.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  said,  "It  was  OSA's  third  attempt  to 
provide  an  accounting  of  improvements,  se- 
curity expenditures  and  the  installation  of 
office  facilities  at  Mr.  Nixon's  homes.  TTie  es- 
timate has  risen  in  steps  from  (39,000  to  (1.3 
mUlion  to  (3.7  million." 

When  the  OSA's  (3.7  million  Is  added  to 
(5  8  million  In  military  spending  and  (300,000 
by  the  Secret  Service,  the  total  outlays  are 
nearly  (10  million.  But  as  this  figure  has  been 
taken  apart  In  efforts  to  find  unjustified 
expenditures,  the  total  that  could  reason- 
ably be  challenged  has  stopped  going  up  and 
has  been  going  down  and  down.  Some  of  this 
has  been  reported,  but  somehow  It  has  not 
attracted  the  same  attention. 

Rep.  Edward  R.  Roybal  and  Rep.  Jack  Ed- 
wards toured  San  Clemente  on  behalf  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  the  spending  there  had 
been  justified  for  security  purposes.  News 
stories  did  report  this,  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive widespread  notice,  though  to  Its  credit 
The  Washington  Post  did  play  the  story 
prominently  on  page  one.  The  stories  said 
Rep.  Roybal  was  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  landscaping  for  security  purposes,  as 
for  example  relocation  of  a  paUn  tree  to 
obstruct  a  window  where  the  President  might 
have  been  exposed  to  the  aim  of  a  distant 
marksman. 

Rep.  Roybal  had  Ijeen  especially  critical  of 
the  San  Clemente  spending  at  a  previous 
committee  hearing  and  could  be  counted  on 
to  single  out  its  most  questionable  aspects. 
Actually,  he  thought  the  news  reports  of  his 
comments  went  too  far  In  exonerating  the 
spending,  and  he  later  Issued  a  press  release 
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saying  that  the  expenditure  of  (13,600  for  a 
heating  system  and  (165,990  on  landscaping 
and  residential  Improvements  were  "clearly 
for  personal  comfort  and  esthetics."  He  said 
they  "definitely  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
President's  property." 

The  great  bulk  of  the  (160.000  consisted 
of  landscaping  not  done  directly  for  security 
purposes.  Mr.  Sampson  explains  these  con- 
tracts In  the  correspondence  following  his 
statement,  and  quite  convincingly  too. 
Surely  It's  dlfflcult  to  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  for  restoring  the  grounds 
to  their  original  condition  after  It  has  torn 
them  up  to  InstaU  underground  communica- 
tions and  security  systems. 

If  you  deduct  these  expenses  from  the 
Congressman's  total,  you  are  left  with  a  sum 
quite  dmerent  from  the  original  (10  million. 
There  Is  the  heating  system,  replaced  because 
the  Secret  Service  decided  gas  heat  is  Inher- 
ently unsafe.  Rep.  Roybal  also  questions  an 
overhead  fire  sprinkler  system  In  the  Presi- 
dent's home,  and  believes  a  concrete  fence 
should  have  been  extended  only  partially 
around  the  President's  property  rather  than 
entirely  around  It. 

Now,  there  Is  no  intention  here  to  demean 
Rep.  Roybal,  who  was  conscientious  enough 
to  Investigate  and  honest  enough  to  alter 
some  of  his  initial  views.  He  may  be  right 
that  Congress  should  limit  presidential 
homes  outside  Washington  to  one  per  Presi- 
dent, though  others  may  feel  a  President 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  where  he  likes.  More 
realistically.  Rep.  Roybal  asks  that  Congress 
ought  to  approve  presidential-security  ex- 
penditures In  advance  rather  than  giving 
blanket  approval. 

But  If  Congress  had  been  asked  to  spend 
(13.500  to  protect  the  President  from  the 
remote  posslbUity  of  gas  leaks,  or  to  fence 
In  the  whole  estate  rather  than  part  of  It, 
can  anyone  Imagine  there  would  have  been 
a  murmur  of  opposition  anywhere  In  either 
house?  Possibly  H.  R.  Gross,  who  once  ques- 
tioned the  cost  of  the  eternal  fiame  on  John 
P.  Kennedy's  grave  might  have  risen  to  the 
occasion.  But  we  doubt  even  that. 

In  short,  despite  all  those  headlines  the 
spending  at  San  Clemente  seems  to  have 
been  a  non-story.  We  recognize  that  not 
every  question  has  been  settled.  The  military 
spending  has  not  been  detailed,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  explained  where  he  got  the 
money  to  buy  the  homes  or  released  the  de- 
tails of  his  tax  returns  and  so  on.  We  know, 
too.  that  lately  It  has  been  popular  to 
take  every  explanation  not  as  a  settlement 
of  the  charges  It  addresses  but  a  backhanded 
confirmation  of  the  charges  It  does  not 
address.  But  we  don't  subscribe  to  that 
philosophy;  indeed,  we  suspect  it  Is  one  of 
the  best  ways  for  non-stories  to  catch  on. 

So  we  think  It  wise  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  chalk  up  the  flurry  over  the  GSA  spend- 
ing at  San  Clemente  as  something  akin  to 
the  flurry  over  the  false  stories  about  28 
Black  Panthers  being  kUled  by  police.  It 
might  be  wise,  too.  to  think  about  how  the 
press  might  undo  non-stories  when  they 
arise. 


MUSIC  TEACHER  NOELANI  KANOHO 
MAHOE:  DEDICATED  TO  BRINa- 
ING  HAWAIIAN  MUSIC  TO  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

op    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  collea^es  know,  Hawaiian 
music  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Noelani  Kanoho  Mahoe,  a  Ha- 
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walian  elementary  school  teacher  is  a 
leader  in  preserving  Hawaiian  culture 
through  music.  Working  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Hawaiian  Text 
Materials,  she  has  compiled  a  book  of 
Hawaiian  songs  and  recorded  them  on 
cassettes  which  are  available  to  all 
schools.  Her  booklet  contains  nearly  50 
songs,  in  both  Hawaiian  and  English, 
with  chord  and  music  changes  for  teach- 
ing the  ukulele. 

Mrs.  Mahoe  has  had  en  extensive  mu- 
sical background,  including  professiorud 
performances  and  recordings  and  other 
published  books  about  Hawaiian  music. 

Mrs.  Mahoe's  aim  is  to  make  these 
new  musical  resources  readily  available 
to  all  teachers,  so  that  Hawaii  may  pre- 
serve an  important  part  of  its  unique 
cultural  heritage,  its  lovely  music, 
through  its  young  people.  In  tribute  to 
a  great  artist  and  culturist  I  include  at 
this  point  a  recent  article  about  Noelani 
Kanoho  Mahoe  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin: 

Aia-   the   Students   Mat   "Sing   Aionc" 
By  this  time   next  year,   Noelani   Kanoho 
Mahoe  should  have  one  of  the  most  easlly- 
recognlzed  singing  voices  In  the  State. 

In  fact,  If  school  teachers  take  advantage 
of  a  new  program  being  offered  them  this 
faU,  every  one  of  the  more  than  180.000 
youngsters  expected  to  register  in  Hawaii 
schools  next  week  could  learn  to  sing  "Ha- 
waUan  songs  from  Mrs.  Mahoe. 

Mrs.  Mahoe,  who  teaches  HawaUana  at  Pope 
Elementary  School  in  Walmanalo  has  com- 
pUed — for  use  in  schools — a  booklet  called 
E  Hlmenl  Hawaln  Kakou  (Let's  Sing  Ha- 
waiian Songs)."  With  the  booklet  are  three 
tape  cassettes  on  which  she  has  recorded  all 
of  the  songs — singing  alone,  pronouncing  the 
Hawaiian  language  clearly  and  correctly,  and 
accompanying  herself  with  a  ukulele. 

There  Is  no  other  accompaniment  to  dis- 
tract from  the  the  educational  value  of  the 
taped  music  and  voice. 

The  booklets  and  tapes  already  have  been 
distributed  to  all  public  and  private  schools. 
And  they  are  geared  for  use  by  teachers  of  aU 
grades,  kindergarten  through  ninth  grade. 
The  program  is  one  of  four  put  together  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Hawaiian  Text 
Materials.  Others  Include  booklets  and  film 
strips  on  the  Aquatic  Sounds  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Artistic  Tradition 
and  a  complete  curriculum  resource  guide 
titled  "Our  Cultural  Heritage/Hawaii." 

All  are  available  In  the  schools,  but  only 
the  Hawaiian  music  program  Is  geared  for 
use  by  all  grades. 

The  curriculum  resource  guide  is  intended 
for  use  by  grades  seven  through  12.  The 
study  of  aquatic  booklets  is  Intended  for  use 
at  fourth  grade  level,  where  It  blends  In  with 
the  regular  studies  of  the  student.  The  hU- 
tory  of  Hawaiian  art  Is  geared  for  seventh 
grade  students. 

"We  felt  there  were  a  lot  of  good  things 
going  on  in  HawaUana  .  .  .  things  being 
done  by  the  teachers  .  .  .  things  that  needed 
to  be  tapped."  said  Ka*up>ena  Wong,  produc- 
tion manager  for  the  Hawaiian  Text  Mate- 
rials programs. 
"Some  were  things  such  as  Noe's." 
Wong,  himself  an  authority  on  HawaUana. 
said  the  committee  conducted  a  survey  to 
find  what  aids  the  teachers  themselves  had 
prepared  to  help  teach  things  Hawaiian. 

"We  found  many  of  the  teachers  doing 
great  things,"  he  said.  "And  some  of  them 
were  willing  to  share." 

So  the  committee  set  about  gathering  the 
material  and  preparing  the  text  and  related 
materials. 

"These  are  all  products  made  by  front  line 
people,  the  teachers  themselves."  Wong  said. 
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Wong  said  the  overall  aim  of  the  Oovemor's 
Committee  Is  to  "make  educational  mate- 
rials and  curriculum  meaningful,  alive  and 
relevant  to  the  life  styles  of  the  cbUdren  of 
Hawaii." 

"We  needed  to  find  things  that  were  already 
working."  he  said. 

A  major  thrust  then  has  been  to  And  vise- 
ful  teacher-created  Instructional  materials 
and  to  make  these  materials  available 
throughout  the  State. 

One  such  "Discovery"  was  a  book  of  col- 
lected Hawaiian  songs  with  accompanying 
tapes — already  used  at  Pc^>e  School  by  Mrs. 
Mahce. 

"The  majority  are  songs  I  had  already 
done  for  our  school,"  Mrs.  Mahoe  said. 

The  booklet  of  songs — In  a  mimeographed 
form — has  been  used  by  Mrs.  Msihoe  since 
the  1970-71  school  year.  In  her  full-time  Job. 
Mrs.  Mahoe  teaches  ukulele,  hula,  music 
(Including  singing  Hawaiian),  language  and 
Hawall&n  history. 

She  has  been  playing  ukulele  since  she 
was  4  years  old. 

In  1971.  Kuulel  Ihara  of  the  Bishop  Muse- 
um and  a  member  of  the  Oovernor's  com- 
mittee, suggested  that  Mrs.  Mahoe  submit 
her  collection  of  songs  to  the  committee. 
She  did.  And  It  was  Immediately  accepted. 
Although  her  original  booklet  "Kekahl  Mau 
Hlmenl  No  Ke  Kamairi  A  Pope  Elementary 
(Some  Songs  For  The  ChUdren  Of  Pope  Ele- 
mentary)" was  Intended  for  only  kindergar- 
ten through  sixth  grade.  Mrs.  Mahoe  and 
Wong  decided  the  program  should  be  made 
suitable  for  high  school  students  as  well. 

"We  eliminated  some  of  the  real  kiddle 
songB  and  put  In  some  others,"  she  said. 

Then  she  turned  her  tapes  over  to  Wong 
and  last  AprU  she  re-taped  all  of  the  songs 
in  a  professional  studio  to  provide  masters 
from  which  the  cassettes  could  be  made. 

Byron  Yasul  and  Vernon  Read  of  the 
University  of  HawaU  performed  the  tedious 
Job  of  transcribing  the  recorded  tapes  and 
producing  pencU-copy  melody  lines  for  all  of 
the  songs. 

The  result  is  a  booklet  of  nearly  50  songs 
complete  with  the  correct  Hawaiian  words.' 
music  and  chord  changes  and  an  accurate 
English  translation  of  each  aong. 

Songs  range  from  such  old  standards  as 
"Ekolu  Mea  Nul."  "Hawaii  Aloha,"  and 
"Pupu  O  "Ewa"  to  cute  little  dlttlea  such  as 
••C  A  T,  Popokl  Make  A  Cat." 

There  also  are  songs  by  such  weU-known 
composers  as  Alice  K.  Namakelua  and  Mary 
Kawena  Puku'l. 

An  entire  section  Is  devoted  to  hulaa.  with 
songs  such  as  •'Laupahoehoe"  by  Irmgard 
Farden  AluJi  and  "Kahull  Aku"  by  Helen 
Desha  Beamer. 

In  the  booklet,  Mrs.  Mahoe  suggests  uses 
for  the  songs.  There  are  chord  charts  to  aid  In 
teaching  ukulele.  Teachers  are  asked  to  use 
the  book  by  projecting  it  onto  a  screen  with 
an  overhead  opaque  projector — standarxl 
equipment  In  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Mahoe  has  recorded,  profeeslonally,  12 
of  the  songs  Included  In  the  booklet. 

In  10  years  as  leader  of  the  Leo  Nahenahe. 
a  recording  group,  she  has  put  out  four 
albums  and  several  sLigles  Best  known  per- 
haps U  the  Leo  Nahenabe  album,  "ft)U  Soma 
of  Hawal'i  "  ^ 

Mrs.  Mahoe  also  has  sung  and  played  for 
albums  with  other  entertainers. 

"Hawaiian  music  haa  always  been  a  part  of 
me.  something  I  enjoyed,"  she  said. 

When  she  entered  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
»h?  realized  that  singing  an4  playing  Hawai- 
ian music  was  something  not  everyone  eouJd 
do.  "It  wa«  at  that  time  that  I  started  col- 
lecting Hawaiian  music,"  she  said. 

She  ha^  co-authored  with  Samuel  H  Ebert 
a  book  called  "Na  Mele  O  Hawal'i  Nel  101 
Hawaiian  Son*^."  It  U  used  by  nearly  all 
Hawaiian  entertainers  and  Is  looked  to  as  the 
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authority  on  the  correctness  of  many  at  the 
favorites. 

Mrs.  Mahoe  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Music  Potmdatlon  In  charge  of  many 
of  the  Foundation's  projects — Including  the 
recent  slack  key.  falsetto  and  steel  guitar  con- 
certs— and  Is  vice  president  of  Hawaiian 
Music  Productions  Inc.,  a  new  commercial 
venture  formed  recently  to  promote  Hawai- 
ian music. 

She  also  is  assocUte  producer  of  a  Hawaii 
Public  T>Blevl8lon  (KHET)  Hawaiian  music 
series  being  filmed  now  for  broadcast  later 
this  year. 

— And  she  is  not  through  with  this  scbocd 
project 

"We  need  to  see  that  the  teachers  know 
they  are  available."  she  said  of  the  tapes  and 
booklets.  "Then  we  need  to  review  the  pro- 
gram two  or  three  years  from  now  to  see  how 
much  they've  t>een  used." 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ABZUO  URGES 
AUSTRIA  TO  KEEP  SCHOENAU 
OPEN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Spet^er,  In  respxmse 
to  a  reprehensible  Arab  terrorist  attack 
on  a  train  carrying  Soviet  Jews  to 
Vienna  on  their  way  to  Israel,  the  Aus- 
trian Government  has  decided  to  close 
Schoenau  Castle  transit  camp.  Schoenau 
Castle  has  for  years  been  used  as  a  proc- 
essing and  orientation  center  for  tens 
of  thousan(as  of  oppressed  Jewish  people 
seeking  to  begin  life  anew  in  their  na- 
tional homeland. 

The  decision  to  close  the  transit  camp 
is  not  justifiable.  Austria  has  In  the  past 
done  much  to  assist  Jewish  emigres.  Why 
that  coimtry  has  chosen  this  moment, 
when  so  many  Jews  are  leaving  the  So- 
viet Union,  to  make  so  momentous  a  de- 
cision will  perhaps  never  be  known.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  dream  of  freedom 
may  be  dashed  for  many  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  would  find  it  difficult  to 
travel  to  Israel  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Schoenau  facility. 

Because  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  when  a 
blow  against  freedom  Is  struck,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Amo  Halusa 
urging  that  the  Government  of  Austria 
rescind  its  decision  to  close  Schoenau.  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  in  the 
interest  of  freedom  of  thought,  religion 
and  national  identity,  to  send  similar 
correspondence. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

HOTTSC    or    RKl>aXSKI*TATlyX8, 

Washinfiton,  DC,  Octot>er  1,  1973. 
Mr.  AkNo  Halusa. 

Ambaasador  Extraordinary  arid  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Office  of  Embassy,  RepubHc  of 
Austria,  Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Ma.  AMBASSAOoa:  I  am  disheartened 
at  the  decision  of  your  Oovemment  to  close 
the  Schoenau  Castle  Transit  Camp  In  re- 
sponse to  Arab  terrorist  activity. 

WLlle  I  appreciate  Austria's  difficult  posi- 
tion In  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  Inno- 
cent hostages.  I  find  no  Justlflcatlon  for  the 
order  terminating  the  proceaslng  of  Jewish 
emlgranU  at  Schoenau  Castle.  For  years 
Schoenau  Castle  has  symbolised  a  refuge  for 
Jewish  people  emigrating  to  Israel  to  fulfill 


their  national  and  religious  Identities.  Cessa- 
tion of  activities  at  Schoenau  would  place 
extreme  hardships  upon  those  people  emi- 
grating from  lands  of  religious  oppression  to 
religious  freedom  in  Israel. 

Let  me  assure  your  government  that  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  Z  will  take  aU  possible 
steps  to  encourage  future  United  States  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  In  assisting  Jew- 
ish refugees. 

I   urge  Chancellor  Kretsky  to  rescind  his 
order  closing  Schoenau,  and  honor  Austria's 
commitment  to  neutrality  and  free  passage 
fOT  the  world's  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours. 

BSXLA  S.  Arzvg. 
Member  of  Congress. 


GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRA- 
TION ENGAGES  IN  FAVORITISM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  there  have  been 
allegations  that  the  General  Services 
Administration — GSA— has  engaged  in 
political  favoritism  in  its  awarding  of 
bids.  Although  the  veracity  of  these 
charges  has  not  yet  been  established.  It 
is  clear  that  GSA  is  engaging  in  favor- 
itism of  minority  contractors  in  its  solici- 
tation of  bids. 

This  favored  treatment  consists  of  the 
inclusion  by  GSA  of  the  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  minority  sub- 
contractors in  the  official  bid  package. 
The  purported  reason  for  such  a  policy 
is  in  order  to  compensate  minority  sub- 
contractors for  "past  discriminatory 
practices  within  the  business  commu- 
nity." 

In  its  "Specification  and  Bid  Forms  for 
Landscaping  for  Bicentennial  Improve- 
ments"— contract  No.  GS-OOB-01473 — 
the  GSA  states  that  "you — the  contrac- 
tor— are  encouraged  to  solicit  subcon- 
tract bids  from  minority  contractors  that 
have  the  ablUty  to  perform  as  your  sub- 
contractor." A  list  of  minority  contrac- 
tors from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  is 
then  included  in  the  bid  forms  "to  assist 
you  In  soliciting  subcontract  proposals 
for  this  project." 

Inclasion  of  similar  letters  and  accom- 
panying lists  of  minority  contractors  in 
bid  packages  is  part  of  general  GSA  pol- 
icy set  forth  In  a  memorandum  by  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  Kunzig.  Kunzlg's 
April  23,  1971,  memorandum  to  all  re- 
gional administrators  states: 

In  the  futtae,  Information  on  the  avail- 
ability and  capablUties  of  minority  contrac- 
tors shall  be  furnished  to  the  prospective 
prime  contractors  by  means  of  a  letter  in- 
cluded In  each  bid  package  persuading  them 
to  solicit  subcontract  bids  from  these  minor- 
ity firms. 

The  listing  of  minority  contractors  In 
the  bid  package  along  with  addresses 
and  telepone  numbers  clearly  gives  these 
contractors  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  nonmlnority  contractors. 
Minority  contractors  are  enjoying  free 
advertising  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  other  contractors  must  ex- 
pend their  own  finances  for  such  recog- 
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nltion.  And,  at  no  price  whatsoever  could 
they  secure  similar  advertising  in  the 
bid  package  itself. 

When  asked  to  explain  this  policy. 
Gerald  Patterson  in  GSA's  Design 
Branch  of  the  Design  and  Construction 
Division  stated  that  a  white  subcontrac- 
tor probably  would  be  better  knov^Ti  by  a 
general  contrswitor  than  would  a  minor- 
ity subcontractor.  He  conceded,  however. 
that  a  small  white  subcontractor  prob- 
ably would  not  be  any  better  known  than 
a  small  minority  subcontractor.  There- 
fore, In  Patterson's  opinion  "a  small 
white  subcontractor  would  be  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  that  he  does  not 
qualify  as  a  minority." 

Allan  Kaupinen,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator at  GSA,  however,  contends  that — 

(t)he  listing  does  not  give  the  minority 
subcontractor  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage, but  rather  it  Is  providing  the  minority 
subcontractors  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
fairly  considered  for  subcontracts  The  op- 
portunity to  be  competitive  with  other  sub- 
contractors has  been  previously  denied  to 
minority  subcontractors  because  of  past  dis- 
criminatory practices  within  the  business 
community. 

Almost  everyone  would  agree  that  mi- 
nority subcontractors  should  have  equal 
opportunity  to  bid  on  Government  con- 
tracts. Any  Federal  program  designed  to 
achieve  such  opportunity,  however, 
should  guarantee  equal  opportunity  for 
all  contractors,  both  minority  and  non- 
mlnority.  Extending  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advEintage  to  minority  contractors 
results  In  further  inequalities  rather 
than  solving  the  problem. 


GOING  METRIC 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  l,  1973 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  insert  In 
the  Record  today,  the  keynote  address 
by  Dr.  Betsy  Ancker-Johnson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology,  to  the  conference,  "Going 
Metric:   Meeting  the  Conversion  Chal- 
lenge," that  was  recently  held  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
In  a  short  time.  Congress  will  be  consid- 
ering  metric   legislation   and   I   believe 
that  the  following  speech  answers  many 
of  the  questions  raised  when  discussing 
the  subject  of  metric  conversion  In  the 
United  States.   The   address   follows: 
U.S.  MrnucATiON :   Backcbound  and 
Prognosis 
(By  Dr.  BeUy  Ancker-Johnson) 
Scientific  American  once  said.   In  an  edi- 
torial:  "There  exists  no  good  reason  at  all 
why   the   meter-Uter-gram   system   has   not 
been  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  . . ,  except  that  deep-seated  quality  of 
htunan  nature  which  causes  us  all  to  put 
our  backs  up  and  resist  changes  until  they 
are  forced  on  us  .  .  .  Many  American  manu- 
facturers,   however,   already   are    using   the 
metric  system   of  measurements   today   for 
the  production  of  export  articles.  What  re- 
mains to  be  done  Is  ...  to  convince  the  aver- 
age man  of  the  desirability  of  the  change  .  .  . 
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to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  shotild  con- 
tribute his  share  to  mairing  the  change." 

Sound  familiar?  The  editorial  appeared 
In    the   July,    1923.    Issue — 60    years   ago! 

As  the  metric  controversy  goes,  that  was 
only  yesterday.  In  his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress, In  1790,  President  Washington  sug- 
gested that  there  be  established  standards 
of  weights  and  measures.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Now  there  was  an  Inventive  genius, 
Jefferson,  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  de- 
veloped two  plans,  neither  of  which  the 
Congress  was  willing  to  adopt.  Meanwhile, 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  had  con- 
structed a  system  based  on  the  best  scien- 
tific principles  of  that  day.  It  was  whoUy 
rational,  quite  simple,  and  Internally  con- 
sistent. Its  keystone  was  the  "meter,"  a 
unit  of  length  defined  as  a  specific  fraction 
of  the  earth's  circumference.  Hence,  the 
name,  the  metric  system.  Then,  150-years 
ago,  John  Qulncy  Adams  conducted  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  aU  known  meas- 
urement systems  and  sent  the  Congress  a 
report  on  them.  Although  Adams  believed 
the  metric  system  approached  "the  Idea 
perfection  of  uniformity  applied  to  weights 
and  measures, "  he  rejected  It  because  he 
felt  that  the  time  was  not  right  for  It.  Most 
of  our  trade  was  with  Inch-pound  EIngland, 
and  the  metric  system  was  not  even  firmly 
established  at  Its  home  country,  France,  let 
alone  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Better  to 
wait,  Adams  concluded,  untU  a  uniform 
international  measurement  system  could  be 
worked  out. 

Only  In  the  last  quarter-century  has  the 
metric  system  become  the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  measurement  throughout  the 
world.  The  U.S.  Is  the  only  major  Industrial 
nation  which  has  not  yet  adopted  It.  In  fact, 
we  find  ourselves  among  anly  10  countries 
which  are  not  metric  or  going  metric.  All  the 
other  nine  are  small,  less-developed  nations. 

RBCXNT     METKIC     S'ltlUT 

After  a  decade  of  questioning  and  discuss- 
ing, the  Congress  acted  in  August,  1968.  It 
passed  the  Metric  Study  Act  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  arrange  for  a  broad 
Inquiry  and  evaluation.  He  assigned  the  task 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  one  of 
six  units  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
porting to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 
and  Technology.  The  law  required  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study,  to  make  "such  recom- 
mendations as  he  considers  to  be  appropriate 
and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States." 

In  July,  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
released  a  170-page  report  to  the  Congress 
whose  title  sums  up  Its  conclusions:  "A 
Metric  America:  A  Decision  Whose  Time  Has 
Come." 

The  Secretary  accepted  all  the  conclusions 
of  the  report.  He  prlmarUy  recomnsended 
"that  the  United  States  change  to  the  Inter- 
national Metric  System  deliberately  and  care- 
fully; that  this  be  done  through  a  coordi- 
nated national  program:  and  that  early  prior- 
ity be  given  to  educating  every  American 
schoolchlld  and  the  public  at  large  to  think 
In  metric  terms"  I  shall  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  Secretary's  recommendations  shortly, 
for  he  endorsed  all  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  study  itself — nine  In 
all. 

Twelve  supplemental  investigations  result- 
ed In  interim  reports  covering  many  aspects 
of  the  metric  question.  Including  manufac- 
turing and  non-manufactunng  firms.  Im- 
pacts on  education  and  foreign  trade,  inter- 
national standards,  engineering  standards, 
and  effects  on  the  consumer. 

Already  we  see  many  fields  either  already 
metric  or  going  metric. 

Ford  is  manufacturing  a  a  3  liter  Mustang 
n  motor,  at  lu  new  Lima,  Ohio  plant,  to  be 
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used  In  the  Mustang  and  the  Pinto.  Some  of 
the  bearings  on  most  J3B.  made  cars  are 
metric.  And  every  automobile  has  at  least  one 
metric  part,  the  sparkplug,  the  thread  por- 
tion of  which  Is  metric. 

Everybody  is  familiar  too,  with  lamm  and 
8mm  movies.  So,  you  see,  the  metric  language 
is  like  prose:  we've  been  qjeaklng  It  aU  our 
lives  without  realizing  It. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  Is  altogether 
metric.  The  physician  prescribes,  and  the 
pharmacist  fills  the  prescription.  In  grams  or 
liters.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  10  specialty  publica- 
tions of  the  AMA,  use  only  metric  terms. 

EverytKXly  who's  ever  participated  in  track, 
or  watched  the  Olympics  Is  familiar  with  the 
100-meter  dash.  My  first  introduction  to 
metric  was  In  Junior  high  when  I  was  an 
AAU  swimmer — my  favorite  was  the  100- 
meter  backstroke. 

Most  chUdren  who  have  been  In  grade  or 
elementar}-  school  In  the  past  five  or  six  years 
have  been  exposed  to  the  metric  system  In 
their  mathematics  courses.  Teachers  and  par- 
ents, alike,  are  concerned  that  chUdren 
waste  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  learn- 
ing one  system  oi  measurement  which  Is 
having  less  and  less  use  to  them.  If  they  are 
serious  about  science,  then  they  have  to  learn 
another  system,  the  metric.  Learning  Is  fun, 
real  learning,^  but  dull  problems  In  conver- 
sion are  no  ftin — they're  Just  a  dastardly 
trick  on  the  children.  What  a  way  to  make 
children  think  science  Is  boring  or  too  hard  I 
When,  In  fact,  science  is  fun.  and,  as  you 
who  are  teachers  know,  the  physical  laws  of 
nature  are  a  cinch  to  tmderstand,  like  New- 
ton's equation  in  metric. 

MAJOR    riNOtNCS    OF    THE    METRIC    SYSTEM 

There  were  five  major  findings  of  the 
metric  study : 

First,  the  United  States  already  makes 
some,  even  considerable,  use  of  the  metric 
sj'stem  of  measurement.  In  addition  to  the 
fields  mentioned,  space  exploration,  auto 
emissions  standards,  and  bearings  are  all 
metric. 

Second,  metric  use  in  the  UjS.  is  Increasing. 
One  hundred  major  VS.  Industrial  concerns 
are  committed  to  going  metric.  IBM  has 
adopted  Its  own  10- year  conversion  plan. 
Deere  and  Company  Is  manufacturing,  for 
export,  farm  equipment  to  metric  measure- 
ments. International  Harvester,  at  Its  plant 
In  Illinois,  Is  producing  buUdoeers  and  other 
construction  equipment  to  metric — only  to 
name  a  few. 

Third,  the  metric  study  found  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturers  surveyed  said  that 
they  favored  Increased  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, as  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  aJnd 
Its  economy. 

Fourth,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturers surveyed  did  not  want  to  drift  Into 
this  change.  They  pireferred  a  coordinated 
national  program. 

And  fifth,  whether  we  go  metric  by  design, 
or  whether  we  go  metric  by  accident,  the 
changeover  wUl  Involve  cosU.  The  best  esti- 
mates that  can  be  made  are  that  It  would 
cost  less  In  actual  dollars  If  we  plan  for  a 
metric  changeover  than  If  we  Just  allow  tt 
to  happen.  As  tt  Is,  we  are  drifting  into  be- 
coming a  metric  country.  Because  we  are  all 
concerned  about  costs,  let  me  repeat:  The 
costs  of  continuing  to  drift  are  bound  to  be 
higher,  over  the  long  ruu,  than  a  planned 
and  orderly  change.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  If  the  ScienU^c  American  editor  had  bad 
his  way  50  years  ago.  or  better  still,  if  John 
Qulncy  Adams  had  carried  through  on  his 
convictions,  we  wouldn't  be  worrying  about 
metric  costs  today! 

A  planned  metiicatton  shovUd  and  would 
lnvol\-e  four  basic  principles.  Tbese  are: 
1.  The  rule  of  reason 
a.  CosU  Ue  where  they  fkU 

3.  Voluntary  changeover 

4.  Private  sector  lnttlaUv« 
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I  BtMill  return  to  these  four  basic  princi- 
ples when  I  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
pending  metric  legislation. 

Last  November,  Australia  embarked  on  a 
10-year  cbangeover  wltb  a  plan  similar  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  bill  now  In  tbe  U.S. 
Congress,  which  I  shall  explain  In  a  few 
moments.  Can  you  Imagine  what  problems 
Australia  has  encountered?  The  Australian 
Government  estimates  the  changeover  will 
require  only  6  or  7  years,  not  10. 

Great  Britain,  which  got  us  started  using 
English  units  in  the  first  place,  is  now  leav- 
Ing  us  behind  and  going  metric. 

A  POTENTIAL  METRIC  CONTRlBtrTIOn  TO  TBX 

nt%a.GY  caisis 
Consumers  already  have  many  challenges 
in  selecting  and  using  products  in  the  home, 
confronted  as  they  are  by  matters  such  as 
reliability,  safety,  and  effectiveness.  Now  we 
all  have  a  new  concern:  How  much  energy 
does  this  appliance  or  that  appliance  con- 
sume? One  cannot  tell  readily  because  we 
measure  energy  in  Btu's.  calories,  kilogram 
calories,  therms,  foot-pounds,  and  kilowatt- 
hours.  In  response  to  a  directive  of  President 
Nixon — contained  in  his  Energy  Policy  Mes- 
sage of  April  18 — we,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  developing  a  Voluntary  La- 
beling Program  for  Energy  Conservation. 
After  I  announced  the  procedures  In  the 
Fede'al  Register,  we  received  over  30  com- 
ments, from  manufacturers,  retailers,  asso- 
ciations, consumer  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. These  were  overwhelmingly  favorable 
to  the  concept  of  energy  labeling.  I  am  now 
having  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
analyze  these  comments,  and  during  the 
next  month  I  expect  to  be  able  to  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  proposed  Voluntary 
Energy  Conservation  Specification.  I  regret 
that  it  may  not  Include  any  metric  terms 
because  each  Industry  has  gone  down  its  own 
path.  But,  eventually,  I  beUeve  we  will  come 
to  a  standardization  of  energy  language.  In 
fact,  I  would  like  to  propose  one  here  to- 
day— the  Joule.  For  the  consumer,  the  use  of 
a  single  metric  unit,  the  Joule,  for  measuring 
energy  consumption  In  various  iises  might  be 
advantageous.  In  heating,  for  example,  the 
relative  cosis  of  varioiis  available  fuels  (gas, 
oil,  coal,  or  electricity)  per  Joule  would  be  a 
guide — to  be  used  Judiciously,  for  sure — as  to 
which  fuel  Is  moat  economical. 

In  the  case  of  air  conditioning,  the  use  of 
a  single  unit,  the  Joule,  could  be  used  for 
measurlns  both  ener^  Intake  and  cooling 
output.  Knowing  what  goes  in  and  what 
comes  out  would  readily  yield  an  "efficiency" 
raUng.  When  that  rating  is  divided  into  the 
coet  per  Joule  for  each  fuel  considered,  one 
would  have  the  cost  per  unit  of  cooling. 
Once  we  are  assured  that  such  labeling  would 
not  iinduly  complicate  the  Voluntary  En- 
ergy Conservation  Labeling  Program,  It  wiU 
bo  adopted.  But  that  will  not  come  for  per- 
haps a  year  or  more. 

TT.S.    HmUCATlON;    PVOCNOSIS 

The  Administration's  metric  bill  has  six 
features,  which  I  would  like  to  list.  They  re- 
flect the  basic  principles  mentioned  earlier. 
The  first  is  voluntary  change  to  predominant 
use  of  the  metric  system.  All  sectors  of  the 
society  would  be  encouraged  to  use  the  met- 
ric system  of  weights  and  measures.  Not 
required — encouraged.  This  follows  the  rule 
of  reason.  There  should  be  almost  no  replace- 
ment of  capital  goods.  Clearly  tools  and  dies 
end  nachlnes  cost  a  lot  of  money.  The  man- 
ufacturer should  not  replace  them  Insofar  as 
p<-«sible  until  the  normal  time  of  replace- 
ment, since  In  almost  all  cases  they  can  be 
modified  by  replacing  a  scale  or  a  dial — If  a 
change  Is  needed  at  all. 

The  second  principle  la  "coots  lie  where 
they  fall."  As  a  corollary,  the  proposed 
changeover  plan  would  provide  no  govern- 
ment subsidies.  Let  me  interject  here,  how- 
ever, that  if — not  when,  but  If — a  burden  de- 
velops   for    any    business,    we    hope    to   hear 
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about  It  promptly.  We  want  any  citizen  who 
is  adversely  affected  to  make  his  case.  And 
we  are  your  servants  to  try  to  ease  Inequities, 
should  any  arise,  and  if  we  can. 

Third,  the  Administration's  bill  would 
establish  a  National  Metric  Conversion  Board 
composed  of  up  to  21  dlstlngtilsbed  private 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President.  2  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  se- 
lected by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  2 
members  of  the  Senate. 

Fourth,  the  primary  assignment  of  this 
Board  would  be  to  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  within  12  months 
after  funds  are  appropriated  for  It,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  accomplish  the  change- 
over to  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States.  In  developing  the  plan,  the  Board 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  VS.  com- 
merce and  Industry,  including  small  busi- 
ness, science,  engineering,  labor,  education, 
consumers,  nationally  recognized  standards 
developing  and  coordinating  organizations, 
government  agencies,  Federal,  state,  and 
local,  and,  where  appropriate,  with  foreign 
governments  and  public  international  orga- 
nizations. The  Secretary  would  approve  and 
transmit  this  final  plan  to  the  President. 
The  bill  would  give  no  compulsory  powers 
to  the  Board,  and  the  changeover  proposed 
by  it  would  be  entirely  voluntary. 

Fifth,  upon  approval  of  the  plan  by  the 
President,  It  would  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
frress.  The  Board  would  begin  implementing 
the  plan  60  calendar  days  following  the  date 
It  is  delivered  to  the  Congress. 

Sixth,  while  voluntary  for  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  plan  would  be.  In  effect,  compulsory 
for  the  Government.  Let  me  reiterate,  it  la 
the  goal  of  the  bUl  that  metric  units  would 
become  the  predominant,  though  not  ex- 
clusive, language  of  measurement  within  10 
years  from  the  date  the  Board  commences 
Implementing  the  changeover  plan.  Those 
CS.  engineering  designs,  practices,  and  con- 
ventions that  are  Internationally  accepted  or 
embody  superior  technology  would  be  re- 
tained In  the  new  metric  language.  The  pro- 
gram unquestionably  would  Include  exten- 
sive public  Information  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  acquaint  the  public  with  tbe  mean- 
ing, applicability,  and  advantages  of  the 
metric  system  m  their  daUy  life.  The  bUl 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  counsel 
and  consult  with  educational  groups  to  as- 
s\u^  that  the  metric  system  is  made  a  part 
of  the  curricula  of  the  nation's  educational 
system,  and  that  teachers  are  properly 
trained  to  teach  In  metric  terms.  Finally, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
consult  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Weights  and  Measures  so  as  to  assure  that 
state  and  local  weights  and  measures  offi- 
cials are  appropriately  informed  of  the 
changeover.  After  all,  they  will  have  to  ac- 
complish timely  amendments  to  weights  and 
measures  laws. 

PersonaUy,  I  see  no  barriers  to  the  United 
States  going  metric  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
The  American  people  are  pioneers — In  every 
way  except  metric.  We  are  open-minded  to 
change.  In  many  instances,  the  changeover 
will  require  less  than  10  years.  For  exampl*. 
multi-national  corporations  cannot  wait 
that  long.  Some  Industries  and  buslnesaea 
may  require  much  longer  than  10  years.  I 
predict  that  students  will  be  delighted  to 
Junk  the  irrational,  old  system. 

Where  does  the  legUlatlon  stand  today? 
Congressman  John  W.  Davis's  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, has  held  hearings  on  HJi.  6749,  the 
Administration  metric  bill,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, plus  12  additional  metric  bills.  Soon 
after  Congress  reconvenes,  I  expect  the  Sub- 
committee to  report  a  bill  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
chaired  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  baa 
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before  It  another  bill,  8.  100.  The  Senate, 
also  In  tbe  faU,  will  probably  take  action 
on  S.  100  or  on  the  metric  bill  reported  out 
by  the  House  Subcommittee.  Thus,  we  have 
a  prospective  bill  heading  to  the  floor  of 
both  houses  of  tbe  Congress,  probably  be- 
fore the  end  of  tbe  year.  That  Is  as  far  as  a 
prudent  person  should  go  In  prognosticat- 
ing anything  that  the  Congress  might  do.  All 
the  evidence,  however,  is  that  the  key  in- 
dividuals In  Congress  want  a  strong  metric 
bill  as  soon  as  feasible.  So  does  this  Admin- 
istration, and  I  think  so  do  all  of  us. 

California  Is  leading  the  nation  In  "prog- 
ressive metrication."  Last  month  the  Divi- 
sion of  Oil  and  Gas  switched  to  metric,  and 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  state  agency  In  any 
of  the  60  states  to  take  that  step.  Your 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  an- 
nounced that  California  schools  will  convert, 
starting  Immediately.  By  the  fall  of  1976, 
our  bicentennial  year,  all  mathematics  and 
science  textbooks  used  In  all  the  schools  of 
the  state  will  use  only  metric  measurements. 
I  hope  the  other  49  states  will  follow,  be- 
cause California — again — hEu  the  right  Idea. 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION ACT  OP  1965 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  long  made  It  clear  that  Its  intent  re- 
garding Its  Immigration  and  nationality 
laws  was  to  keep  family  imlts  together 
and  to  preserve  family  ties.  To  do  so.  It 
has  been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  less 
than  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Immi- 
gration laws. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  of  1965,  Improving  upon  earlier  im- 
migration leglslatlcui,  demonstrated  our 
humanitarian  Interest  and  concern  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  by  equalizing 
treatment  under  our  laws  sdl  people  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  to  our  country  from  both 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres. 
This  new  preference  system  initiated  in 
1965  has  functioned  well,  but  there  are  a 
few  points  which  I  feel  need  correction. 

The  bills  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  enable  sons  and  daughters  and  par- 
ents to  be  more  easily  united  with  their 
families;  facilitate  naturalization  despite 
language  difficulties;  and  update  adjust- 
ment provisions  for  law-abiding  persons 
who  are  ineligible  for  permanent  resi- 
dence despite  having  resided  In  this  coxm- 
try  continuously  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Two  of  the  bills  essentlaUy  clarify  the 
language  of  two  sections  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  by  substituting 
the  words  "son,  or  daughter"  for  "or 
child."  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because 
the  law  defines  a  "child"  as  being  an 
Individual  under  21  years  of  age:  there- 
fore, sons,  and  daughters  of  citizens  who 
are  over  21  are  Ineligible  for  the  privileges 
accorded  a  "child"  in  these  sections  of 
the  act.  This  substitution  would  make 
the  Act  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  In  seeking  to  reunite  families  by 
excluding  spouses,  parents,  "sons  or 
daughters"  of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
residents  from  deportation  or  excluda- 
blllty  because  of  fraudulent  Information 


on  visas  or  other  documents  necessary  to 
gain  entrance  to  this  country. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Immigratlcai 
and  Nationality  Act  stipulate  that  under- 
standing, reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
English  is  a  prerequisite  to  naturaliza- 
tion. Only  people  over  50  years  of  age 
and  having  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  20  years  at  the  time  the  law 
was  enacted  in  1952,  or  those  physically 
unable  to  comply,  are  exempt. 

This  measure  should  be  extended  a  bit 
further  in  Ught  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  literacy  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  rights.  EssentlaUy,  the  Court  has 
ruled  that  citizens  are  considered  intelli- 
gent enough  to  exercise  their  franchise 
without  Uteracy  tests,  or  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Hawaiian.  In  view  of 
this  ruling,  my  bill  proposes  that  people 
over  the  age  when  they  can  successfully 
master  a  new  language,  who  are  literate 
in  their  native  tongue  and  meet  all  other 
qualification  standards,  should  be  per- 
mitted naturalization. 

Further,  tl;is  bill  would  allow  those 
over  60  years  of  age  and  having  resided 
in  this  United  States  for  at  least  20  years, 
to  waive  the  literacy  requirement  if  they 
otherwise  are  qualified  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

The  last  bill  which  I  am  submitting 
today  is  a  further  continuation  on  the 
same  theme,  and  attempts  to  cope  with 
the  estimated  1  or  2  milUon  Ulegal  aliens 
presenUy  in  our  country.  Although  not 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  my  bill  would 
permit  persons  who  have  resided  con- 
thiuously  in  the  United  States  since  1965 
who  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  law- 
ful manner,  and  are  of  good  moral  char- 
acter to  be  allowed  to  take  their  place 
In  our  society  without  fear  of  deporta- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills 
do  not  present  a  departure  from  previous 
Immigration  policy,  but  merely  reaffirm 
the  Congress*  humanitarian  inclination 
to  relax  the  enforcement  of  immigration 
laws  when  it  comes  to  family  units  This 
country  has  traditionally  welcomed  those 
from  abroad  seeking  a  new  life  in  this 
country,  and  although  we  have  been 
forced  to  limit  the  number  of  people 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  it  has 
never  been  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
break  up  family  units  or  to  threaten  de- 
portation of  those  who  have  Uved  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  lives  as  normal 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  Interests  of 
rigorously  enforced  immigration  laws 

Favorable  acUon  on  this  legislaUon  is 
then  a  further  testament  to  the  Congress 
purview  on  this  matter. 
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portunlty  keep.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
story  In  the  People's  World  of  June  2, 
1973.  the  west  coast's  official  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  USA.  it  men- 
tions OEO  community  workers  as  help- 
ing to  provide  a  massive  security  guard 
for  a  meeting  with  Beulah  Sanders  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. Among  the  groups  also  listed  as 
providing  security  were  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  and  the  Communist  Party.  The 
question  arises  as  to  why  this  associa- 
tion exists,  and  I  think  this  sort  of  ac- 
tivity merits  closer  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  article  follows; 
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[Prom    the   People's   World,   June  a,    1973] 

WRO    AUVK    AND    GaOWIKG 

SxATTLx. — A  dramatic  demonstration  of 
community  support  and  a  determination  to 
buUd  Issue-oriented  coalitions  based  on  that 
support  highlighted  a  Washington  State  Wel- 
fare Rights  conference  here  May  23  to  26. 

Repeated  threats  from  the  National  Caucus 
of  Labor  Committees  led  the  WRO  leaders 
to  call  on  the  community  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  conference.  Seattle  clergymen 
the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
the  Rank  and  File  Trade  Union  Committee' 
Blank  Panther  party,  the  Young  Workers' 
Liberation  League,  the  Communist  party,  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  Tacoma's  Half-way 
House  and  OEO  community  workers  provided 
a  massive  security  guard  for  the  kick-off 
banquet  honoring  Beulab  Sanders,  National 
WRO  president.  Ample  security  was  also 
provided  throughout  the  conference,  and 
there  was  no  disruption. 

Speaking  brlefiy  at  the  banquet,  Ms.  Sand- 
ers heaped  contempt  upon  the  NCLC  and 
said,  "No  one  needs  a  new  WRO.  No  one  Is 
rebuilding  WRO.  It  never  fell  apart.  It  Is 
alive  and  growing." 

Two  days  were  spent  In  Intensive  amalysls 
of  budget  cuts  and  new  repressive  regulations 
In  federal  and  state  welfare  programs.  Cost 
over-runs  in  military  procurement  programs. 
Elaine  McLean  said,  are  higher  than  the  total 
cost  of  all  federal  social  service  programs. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  planning  for  in- 
creased membership  and  a  continuing  re- 
search, education  and  advocacy  program. 
Elaine  McLean  was  elected  state  president 
and  Kathryn  Smith  first  vice  president. 

The  conference  woiuid  up  with  an  unex- 
pected appearance  by  WUl  Parry,  president  of 
the  Northern  Washington  District  Council 
of  the  Assn.  of  Western  Pulp  and  Paper 
Workers.  He  told  how  labor  support  had 
helped  force  the  1973  legislative  session  to 
provide  supplemental  public  assistance 
grants  to  unemployed  fathers. 

"All  working  people  have  common  Inter- 
ests," he  declared,  "whether  they  are  on  the 
Job,  on  unemployment,  or  on  welfare." 

He  urged  the  WRO  to  support  such  labcM- 
legislation  as  higher  minimum  wage  laws  and 
extension  of  protective  legislation  to  all 
workers. 


GEO  COMMUNPFY  WORKERS  AND 
THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OP  THE 
U.S.A. 


STILL  MORE  ABOUT  URANIUM 
ENRICHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  RUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is,  indeed, 
strange  the  company  that  some  of  the 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Ecomonlc  Op- 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  l,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
attempted  to  keep  the  Congress  posted 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  future 
structure  of  the  uranium  enrichment  In- 
dustry in  the  United  Stetes.  This  entry 


today  is  a  continuation  of  that  effort  and 
is  preliminary  to  phase  n  hearings  on 
the  subject  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  which  commence 
tomorrow. 

On  September  5  at  page  28429  of  this 
Recohd  will  be  found  my  basic  statement 
on  the  subject.  On  September  10  at  page 
28973-74  are  questions  and  answers  re- 
lating to  a  plan  I  proposed  for  the  transi- 
tion of  the  industry  from  a  government 
monopoly  to  private  enterprise.  Later,  at 
page  30946.  is  found  my  letter  to  Roy 
Ash,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  further  discussing 
my  plan. 

Below  there  is  reproduced  Mr.  Ash's 
communication  to  me  dated  September 
28  reiterating  the  administration's  pre- 
vious positions  on  the  subject  and  my 
October  1  reply  thereto,  which  enclosed 
the  tables  referred  to  in  its  text: 

Thk  Whttx  HorsK, 
Washington,  DC,  September  28. 1973. 
Hon.  Chaig  Hosmkk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Csaig:  I  am  responding  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  plan  you  have  outlined 
to  establlsb  a  Government  corporation  to 
provide  uranium  enrichment  services  for  the 
growing  nuclear  power  Industry. 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  an  c^portunlty  to 
discuss  this  important  matter  with  you  on 
September  12  and  again  on  September  26,  to 
get  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
Intrlcaclea  of  this  Important  subject. 

The  deUUs  of  your  proposals  to  create  a 
new  VS.  Enrichment  Corporation  (USEC) 
and  the  comments  conveyed  in  your  letter 
of  September  21  have  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  my  staff,  working  closely  with  the 
AEC,  Oovemor  Love's  Energy  Policy  OfBce, 
the  Domestic  CouncU,  and  the  CouncU  on 
International  Economic  Policy. 

As  I  understand  your  position,  you  believe 
that  private  industry  must  ultimately  be 
expected  to  meet  future  needs;  that  there 
is  a  danger  of  a  shortage  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment avaUabiUty  for  the  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry, both  domestic  and  foreign  In  the 
early  I980's;  that  there  Is  a  need  to  make 
effective  contractual  commitments  for  en- 
riched uranium:  that  construction  of  addi- 
tional capacity  by  AEC  itself  would  be  be- 
yond the  legitimate  scope  of  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibilities;  and  that  a  new  Gov- 
ernment corporatioL.  patterned  after  TVA 
should  be  established  to  provide  at  least  the 
Initial  Increments  of  additional  capacity. 

We  recognize  that  this  Is  a  very  significant 
matter.  The  issues  are  not  new,  but  they 
have  indeed  been  underscored  by  the  under- 
standable desire  of  the  electric  utUltles  and 
our  foreign  customers  to  have  asstirancM 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  enriched  uran- 
ium will  be  available  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands. The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  this  past  stim- 
mer  and  your  efforts  In  particular  have  been 
very  helpful  in  focusing  attention  on  tbe 
matter. 

The  President  feels  very  strongly  about  the 
importance  of  nuclear  power  in  helping  to 
»<dve  our  energy  problem,  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  uranlTim  Is,  of  course,  a  vital  part  of 
the  proc«ss  of  producing  nuclear  power.  As 
you  know,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
currently  expanding  Its  uranium  enrichment 
plants  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  bill  Ion  doUara. 
Moreover,  AEC  has  been  conducting  Impor- 
tant research  to  develop  an  Improved  ura- 
nium enrichment  process,  and  it  is  makln( 
the  technology  available  to  American  Indus- 
try under  appropriate  safeguards.  We  ooo- 
alder  this  "access  program"  to  be  of  great 
Importance,   and   we   understand    from    the 
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industrlja  participants  tbat  It  Is  working 
weU. 

The  President  continue*  to  beUere,  ma  b« 
tULB  8tat«d  publicly  on  several  occastocs,  that 
now  Is  the  appropriate  time  for  prtvate  In- 
dustry to  begin  to  shoulder  responsibility  In 
this  area.  In  his  April  18.  1973.  niessage  on 
energy,  be  stated  explicitly  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  looking  to  private  Industry  to  pro- 
ride  the  additional  uranliun  enrichment  ca- 
pacity that  will  be  required  beginning  In  the 
early  1980*8. 

We  have  reviewed  this  entire  matter  care- 
fully and  have  concluded  that  there  Is  s 
high  probability  that  private  Industry  wUl 
be  both  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  next 
Lncxrements  of  capacity  for  producing  en- 
riched uranium  in  the  early  1980*8  that  will 
be  needed  to  fulfill  requlreotents  In  this 
country  and  to  maintain  our  leadership  In 
world  markets.  As  you  and  I  have  discussed, 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  transition  to 
the  private  sectcH'  does  not  result  In  a  "nu- 
clear fuel  gap."  We  agree  fully  with  you  and 
the  utilities  who  will  be  dependent  utx>n  the 
fuel  that  this  must  not  occur.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  Administration's  plan  does 
not  run  this  risk.  If  at  a  later  time  we  find 
that  private  industry  falls  to  meet  our  ex- 
pectations, the  Administration  would,  of 
course,  have  to  consider  other  approaches. 
Including  a  Government  Corporation.  At  the 
present  time  we  believe  the  best  course  Is  to 
continue  to  encourage  private  companies  to 
enter  the  business  rather  than  to  come  forth 
with  a  new  proposal. 

In  this  connection.  AEC  has  advised  us 
that  It  can  make  adjustments  within  reason- 
able limits  In  the  future  operating  mode  of 
Its  enrichment  plants  (l.e..  raising  the  "tails 
assay")  In  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  the 
s'jpp'.y  of  enriched  uranium  to  be  compatible 
with  a  range  of  completion  dates  for  new 
private  plants.  The  precise  dates  can  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Joint  efforts  of  private  sup- 
pliers   and    their    customers. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  cited  for  the 
Government  Corporation  which  you  propose 
would  be  to  continue  the  uninterrupted  of- 
fering of  contracts  for  separative  work,  thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  "contracting 
gap."  Actions  necessary  to  deal  with  any  po- 
tential "contracting  gap"  can  be  taken  by 
the  AEC  under  existing  legislative  authority 
without  creating  a  new  Government  entity. 
Contracts  signed  by  the  ABC  In  advance  of 
those  offered  by  private  companies  would 
later  be  terminated  when  private  contracts 
are  available,  tiius  giving  customers  an  op- 
portunity to  negotute  the  most  favorable 
arrangements  with  private  suppliers. 

As  indicated,  we  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  expressed  determination  of  several  com- 
panies to  enter  the  enriched  uranium  field. 
We  are  concerned  that  establishing  USEC 
could  prove  to  be  a  disincentive  tor  compa- 
nies Interested  In  entering  the  field  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  Federal  Government  In  an 
Industrial  activity  which  can  and  should  be 
conducted  by  the  private  sector.  There  are 
many  functions  which  only  the  Oovemment 
can  «enslbly  undertake,  but  I  question 
whether  this  Is  one  at  them. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  otir  plan  to 
have  prtvate  Industry  provide  the  necessary 
Increments  of  capacity  is  the  correct  ap- 
proach and  will  provide  the  additional  ca- 
pacity when  It  Is  ne«ded.  The  Government 
will  continue  to  provide  assistance  In  key 
areas  through  the  conduct  of  necessary  re- 
search and  development  and  access  to  AEC*s 
tachnology.  In  addition.  AJBC  win  operate  its 
•nrlchment  plants  In  a  mannsr  ccndtidvs  to 
the  entry  of  private  flims  on  a  realistic  and 
achievable  time  schedule.  We  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  this  country  and  our 
valued  foreign  customers  to  assure  the  estab- 
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Ushment  of  a  private  enrichment  Industry. 
We  will  continue  to  follow  the  whole  matter 
closely. 

We  welcome  the  support  of  future  enrich- 
ment suppliers  and  ctistomers  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan.  We  also  welcome  your 
basic  support  for  the  objective  of  private 
enrichment  activities,  and  we  look  forward 
to  further  discussions  of  this  vitally  Impor- 
tant nuitter. 
With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 

CONOKXSS    OF    THX    UNFrKD    STATKS, 

HonSX    or    RKPaCSKNTATIVKS. 

Waahinffton,  DC.  October  1, 1973. 
Re:  Uranium  enrichment. 
Hon.  Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Uanagement  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

DxAB  Rot:  This  resp>ond8  to  your  Septem- 
ber 38  letter  reaffirming  the  Administration's 
▼lew  that  private  Indtistry  will  be  able  to 
make  a  timely  phase-In  to  the  uranltim  en- 
richment industry  which  would  avoid  (a)  an 
actual  nuclear  fuel  gap  In  the  1980's  and  (b) 
a  contracting  gap  In  the  1970's  for  separative 
work  which  would  result  In  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage to  the  United  States  In  the  world 
market  for  this  service 

Despite  your  Impressive  recital  that  the 
views  expressed  in  your  letter  have  been 
backstopped  by  the  Domestic  CotincH,  Gov- 
ernor Love's  Energy  Policy  Office,  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  et  al.,  I 
nevertheless  find  them  Indicative  of  a  some- 
what superficial  understanding  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  enrichment  game  In  relation 
to  the  facts  as  I  understand  them.  This  could 
be  the  case,  since  uranium  enrichment  ques- 
tions have  had  a  very  low  priority  at  the 
White  House  up  to  now. 

Please  refer  to  my  enclosed  document  dated 
9/27/73  which  lists  (a)  the  asstimed  Inten- 
tions of  the  AEC*B  Industrial  paitlclpants  and 
associated  consortia,  and,  (b)  the  year-by- 
year  addition  of  enrichment  capacity  which 
AEC  says  mtist  occur  in  the  IQBO's.  Since  giv- 
ing the  latter  data  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  last  month,  I  understand  AEC 
now  feels  there  may  be  up  to  a  year's  slippage 
in  dates  the  requirements  will  fall  due.  That 
wni  affect  timing,  but  not  the  fact  that 
within  a  period  slightly  over  36  months  25.5 
million  s.w.u.  of  new  enrichment  capacity 
will  be  needed.  This  almost  equals  the  37.5 
million  s.wu.  enlarged  capacity  of  AEC's 
three  big  diffusion  plants.  Moreover,  within 
the  next  following  year  the  Installation  of 
another  6  million  units  mvist  occur. 

With  that  very  large  amount  of  Industrial 
activity  within  a  very  llmlt^  time  period  in 
mind  I  now  refer  you  to  the  portion  of  the 
document  which  lists  assumed  Intentions  of 
the  above-mentioned  p>artU:lpants.  In  con- 
trast to  it,  your  letter  states  that  you  are 
"much  encouraged  by  the  expressed  determi- 
nation of  several  companies  to  enter  the  en- 
riched uranium  field."  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  know  who  expresses  such  deter- 
mination. I  only  know  that  certain  indus- 
trial participants  listed  in  my  document  are 
looking  things  over  and  that  the  consortia 
Indicates  1974  as  the  year  they  will  make  de- 
cisions about  getting  Into  the  biislness  or  not. 
If  you  can  furnish  me  the  names  and  plans  of 
any  people  now  committed  to  Installing  ca- 
pacity It  will  ease  my  mind  considerably. 

Let  us  assume  that  those  names  will  be  the 
two  consortia  and  that  both  are  committed  to 
buUd  a  10,000,000  s.w  u.  capacity  enrichment 
plant  costing  tl-tlV^  bUllon  in  each  case.  If 
done  In  a  mature  fashion,  that  will  give  us 
aOXXW.OOO  uniU  against  ths  36,600.000  I  msn- 
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tloned  earlier,  leaving  5.6  million  begging  for 
that  year  and  another  6  million  the  next  year. 
Who  wUl  pick  up  that  total  of  WJiOQJOOO 
s.w.u.  "sT 

Within  this  scenario,  not  only  must  that 
11.6  million  be  on  the  line  In  time  to  avoid  a 
nucdear  fuel  gap,  but  the  decision  to  put  it 
on  the  line  must  have  been  made  and  eon- 
tracts  offered  to  utilities  to  supply  it  nine 
years  earlier  In  order  to  avoid  the  contracting 
gap  discussed  In  your  letter. 

Your  people  have  Indicated  to  you  that  this 
gap  may  be  avoided  simply  by  having  the  AEC 
issue  contracts  pursuant  to  what  you  describe 
as  "existing  legislative  authority"  to  supply 
separative  work  which  It  does  not  have  ca- 
pacity in  being  or  dedicated  to  construction, 
which  contracts  can  be  terminated  If  private 
suppliers  make  their  timely  entrances  into 
the  picture.  My  understanding  of  the  anti- 
deflclency  statut«  indicates  to  me  that  such 
a  practice  wo\ild  constitute  a  clear  violation 
of  law.  Thus  my  second  request  Is  that  you 
obtain  an  aut;hc«itstlve  legal  opinion  on  this 
point  which  will  Indicate  whether  or  not  leg- 
islation will  be  needed  to  carry  forward  yotir 
scheme.  From  past  experience  we  know  that 
tampering  with  the  antl-deflciency  statute 
has  never  been  looked  upon  kindly  by  the 
Congress. 

Along  this  line,  and  although  it  may  at  may 
not  bring  up  another  legal  quesUon,  I  believe 
you  and  those  who  are  advising  you  may  want 
to  achieve  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
what  may  be  Involved  In  the  expedient  of 
raising  taUs  assays  to  stretch  out  the  date 
by  which  new  capacity  may  be  needed  to 
avoid  any  actual  fuel  gap. 

The  option  even  to  consider  this  gimmick 
arises  from  the  historical  accident  of  ABC's 
considerable  stockpile  of  uranium  built  up 
from  policies  In  the  1950's  encouraging 
uranium  exploration.  Many  millions  of  dol- 
lars went  Into  this  stockpile.  Later,  when  the 
apparent  need  for  uranium  subsided,  the 
presence  of  the  massive  stockpile  turned  Into 
a  real  threat  to  the  viability  of  the  uranium 
mining  and  milling  Industry.  Some  very 
clever  persons  suggested  that  the  threat 
could  be  alleviated  by  raising  the  tails  assay 
which  produces  the  same  amoimt  of  enrich- 
ment service  for  a  lesser  amount  of  power. 
There  Is  a  trade-off  of  uranium  feed  for  elec- 
tric power.  But,  If  you  assume  the  AEC  en- 
richment complex  continues  to  operate  at  the 
standard  rather  than  the  adjusted  tails  assay, 
there  Is  no  difference  In  actual  cost  to  be 
reflected  in  the  AEC's  price  of  Its  product 
to  customers. 

However.  Roy,  under  the  circumstances  you 
relate.  Jimmying  the  tails  assay  will  not  be 
done  to  keep  the  mining  and  milling  indus- 
try alive,  but  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the 
required  date  for  new  private  enrichment 
capacity.  In  the  first  case  apparently  nobody 
Is  t>elng  hurt  so  no  one  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  disposing  of  the  ur- 
anium stockpile  in  this  way  or  the  legality 
of  AEC's  failure  to  recalculate  Its  costs  and. 
therefore.  Its  charge  to  customers  while  op- 
erating under  a  changed  mode.  In  the  second 
case  that  Inquiry  will  become  Increasingly 
pertinent  In  relation  to  the  actual  shortages 
of  uranium  (and  therefore  Increased  value  of 
the  stockpile)  projected  by  George  Qulnn  in 
his  Phase  I  testimony.  Further,  the  first  case 
is  one  of  Juggling  public  asseta  for  public 
purposes.  The  second  case  Is  one  of  expend- 
ing a  public  asset,  uranium  feed,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  private  corporation's  sched- 
ule for  entering  the  enrichment  business. 
Additionally,  there  are  philosophical  and 
economic  ramifications  to  the  problem  of  how 
much  higher  cost  uranium  should  one  plan 
to  trade  off  during  an  energy  shortage  era 
for  how  much  electric  power  to  achieve  what 
ultimate  ends.  Maybe  you  could  furnish  me 
some  thoughts  on  these  tails  questions,  along 
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with  any  ideas  on  the  legal  question  raised  as 
to  pricing  the  AEC's  product. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  querulous  in  re- 
questing the  data  I  have  asked  for  in  this 
letter.  Rather,  it  is  my  purpose  to  put  the 
kmds  ot  questions  to  you  and  your  advisors 
which  will  dl^>el  the  hmt  of  superficiality 
signalled  by  yovir  letter. 

After  that,  I  really  think  that  some  de- 
UUed  discussion  with  the  President  on  this 
subject  ought  to  be  arranged.  Your  people 
all  speak  in  his  name  and  of  such  things  as 
the  President's  policies,  but  we  know  that 
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the  contents  of  yotir  letter  to  me  are  the 
views  of  you  and  your  associates  in  your  ca- 
pacities as  aids  and  subordinates  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  Issue  Is  quite  Important  enough  to  Justify 
so  much  of  the  President's  personal  time  as 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  fairly  hear  my 
views  as  well  as  yours  and  render  the  de- 
cision that  is  Constitutionally  his. 
With  best  personal  regards, 
OordiaUy, 

Ca4io  HosMsa, 
Member  of  Congres*. 
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AssmcxD  iNTumotrs  or  Indttstkiai, 
Pasticipants  akd  Consostia 

Will  decide  about  building  an  enrichment 
plant  sometime  In  1974:  QE/Exxon:  West- 
Inghouse/ Union  Carbide /Bechtel    (UKA). 

Want  to  sell  centrifuges  and  components 
to  someone  else:  Garrett;  Goodyear;  United 
Aircraft;  Electa^vNucleonlcs/Hercules  Pow- 
der/Bums  ft  Roe. 

Want  to  sell  coal  by  building  diffusion 
plant  over  ooal  mine:  Reynold  Metals. 

Intention  not  yet  subject  to  assumption - 
IT&T. 


NEW  U.S.  ENRICHMENT  CAPACITY  REQUIREMENTS  BEYOND  A£C'»  EXISTING  PUNTS 
(In  millions  a(  Mpsrativ*  work  units  per  y«ir| 
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Prom  this  exchange  of  correspondence, 
I  conclude  that  there  Is  loose  and  am- 
biguous kind  of  agreement  between  the 
administration's  position  and  my  beliefs 
In  three  general  areas,  as  follows: 

First,  although  a  nuclear  fuel  gap 
could  be  avoided  by  heroic  measures,  if 
necessary,  It  is  more  Intelligent  to  plan 
In  advance  for  an  orderly  supply  of  en- 
richment capacity  as  needed  to  meet  de- 
mand in  order  to  avoid  future  nuclear 
fuel  supply  crises. 

Second,  in  the  interest  of  continuous 
U.S.  competition  in  the  world  enrich- 
ment market,  a  nuclear  fuel  contracting 
gap  should  be  avoided.  The  date  by 
which  a  U.S.  unity  with  capability  to  of- 
fer contracts  to  provide  enrichment  sep- 
arative work  for  this  purpose  is  now  ap- 
proximately mid- 1975  instead  of  the 
latter  part  of  1974  as  previously  esti- 
mated by  AEC.  This  Is  due  to  a  general 
delay  In  Installing  nuclear  reactors  and 
the  less  than  previously  estimated  capac- 
ity at  which  they  are  being  operated. 
Third,  private  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged and  reasonably  assisted  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  adding  new  capacity 
to  meet  new  demands  for  separative  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

However,  there  exist  divergencies  be- 
tween the  administration's  outlook  on  the 
future  structure  of  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment industry  and  my  own  views  on  the 
subject  which  include  the  following: 

First,  whether  private  enterprise  can 
move  fast  enough  to  supply  new  incre- 
ments of  enriching  capacity  totaling  ini- 
tially some  31.5  million  units  of  separa- 
tive work  capacity  which,  according  to 
AEC's  calculations,  must  be  installed  in  a 
period  of  just  a  little  over  48  months.  As- 
suming the  two  identified  consortia — 
OE/ Exxon  and  Westlnghouse /Union 
Carbide 'Bechtel— proceed  to  install  10 
million  units  each  during  this  period,  an- 
other 11.5  m.s.w.u.'s  stm  will  have  to  be 
provided  by  them  or  someone  else.  Pres- 
ently, no  one  is  identified  as  seeking  to 
pick  up  this  business,  and  my  conclusion 
is  that  it  will  go  begging  unless  someone 
pleasantly  surprises  us. 

Second,  whether  the  meaning  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  context  u.'^ed  above 
means  competitive  private  enterprise  or 
Just  a  duopoly  consisting  of  the  two 
named  consortia.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  a 
truly  competitive  economy  Is  required  to 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    IfABTLANH 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  l,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10. 
the  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  published  an  open  let- 
ter in  the  Washington  Post  to  Congress- 
man OU.BEKT  OtTDB  and  myself.  An  iden- 
tical copy  of  this  letter  was  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Julj*  11. 
1973,  by  Congressman  Michael  Harring- 
ton. 

According  to  Mobil,  political  decisions 
produced  the  current  shortage  of  gaso- 
line. 

Since  this  open  letter  contained  Mobil's 
"facts"  about  the  gasoline  shortage,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Acting  .Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  asking  him  to  reply  to  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  Mobil's  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Rkcord,  my  letter  to  the  E:n\-iron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  reply 
I  received  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  John  Quarles: 

Jin.T  a«.  1973. 
Hon.  RoBEST  w.  Fai, 

Acting  Administrator.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Waterside  HaU,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DxAS  Ma.  ADMiNisTRAToa:  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post  ot  July  10.  1973  there  appeared  an 
open  letter  (advertisement)  from  Mobil  Oil 
Company  to  Congressman  Gilbert  Oude  and 
myself.  This  open  letter  appeared  to  be  part 
of  a  nationwide  press  campaign  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  11.  1973  there  Is 
the  "open  response"  of  Congressman  MlcJiael 
Harrington  to  Mobil  Oil  Since  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Includes  the  wording  of  the 
advertisement  and  ths  response.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy. 
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protect  electric  utility  purchasers  of 
separative  work  from  the  oppressions  of 
monopolists,  and  to  get  enough  com- 
panies in  the  centrifuge  and  enrichment 
cc«nponent  supply  businesses  to  build  a 
sufficient  manufacturing  base  soon 
enough  to  get  the  relatively  large  amount 
of  capacity  Installed  during  the  men- 
tioned 48-month  period  in  the  mid-1980's 
which  will  be  needed  to  supply  rapidly 
growing  nuclear  fuel  needs. 


I  have  noted  two  trends  which  have  arisen 
since  the  so-called  'gasoline  shortage".  The 
first  Involved  contracts  for  major  users  such 
as  Prince  George's  County.  The  County  found 
it  necessary  to  drastically  curtaU  consump- 
tion even  for  essential  services  such  as  trash 
collection  and  police  vehicles.  The  County  at 
the  time  was  busing  for  racial  balance  the 
greatest  number  of  students  ever  ordered  by 
the  U.  S.  Courts.  Alternate  supply  sources 
have  now  been  explored  and.  of  course,  the 
schools  are  currently  in  their  summer  vaca- 
tion period.  We  cannot  foresee  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  fall  when  schools  are  reopened. 

The  other  trend  is  the  greaUy  Increased 
price  for  gasoline  on  major  contracts.  Of  les- 
ser note  was  the  effect  of  decreased  supplies 
to  the  Independents. 

I  wUl  certainly  appreciate  your  comments 
on  the  "open  letter". 
Sincerely, 

IiAWaXMCK  J.   HOGAX. 

Member  of  Congress. 

ENVIKOKMXKTAL  PaOTKTION  Agsnct,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.  September  14.  1973. 
Hon.  LAwastrcx  J.  Hocait. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dk»«  Mk.  Hogan:  Thank  you  for  the  <^>- 
porttihlty  to  comment  on  Mobil  OU  Corpora- 
tion's Open  Letter"  to  Members  of  Congress 
regarding  the  gasoline  shortage.  Without  a 
doubt  environmental  considerations  have  be- 
come an  Important  factor  in  energy  decisions 
and  win  become  Increasingly  more  Important 
In  the  days  ahead.  TTirough  the  balance  of 
this  century  the  public,  directly  and  through 
their  elected  representatives,  will  be  m^^t-mg 
many  energy-environmental  decisions.  We 
will  need  all  the  facts  we  can  get, 

Mobil  claims  to  set  out  facts.  They  do.  but 
not  all  of  them.  And  sometimes  the  omitted 
facts  are  the  most  Important  ones.  Also,  in 
many  cases,  a  direct  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship between  the  stated  facts  U  subject 
to  question  My  first  response  to  MobU's  as-" 
sertkms  is  "yes.  but  .  .  .". 

Gasoline  production  is  at  an  all-time  high 
this  year — as  It  has  been  almost  every  vear 
since  World  War  n.  This  years  Increase  in 
demand  has  not  been  as  great  as  last  vear's, 
which  was  abnormally  high,  and  refineries 
have  been  able  to  increase  producuon  to 
match  the  demand  In  fact,  for  the  first  time 
In  years.  Industrial  stoctpUes  of  gasoline  are 
larger  in  August  than  they  were  In  May 

There  have  been  some  shortages  in  gaso- 
line In  certain  areas.  These  have  not  been 
caused  because  gasoline  was  in  overall  short 
supply,  but  because  some  companies  did  not 
hare  as  much  access  to  ne»-  crude  supplies  as 
othen  and  were  unable  to  meet  the  growth  In 
demand.  Many  companies  rely  on  domestic 
crude  oil  but  need  to  buy  Imports  becausa 
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production  Is  depleting  In  most  domestic 
fields. 

Secondly,  since  domestic  refineries  are  run- 
ning at  txdl  capacity,  there  Is  no  Incentive 
for  refiners  to  cut  prices,  or  sell  at  wbolesale, 
In  order  to  Increase  sales.  With  refineries  In 
full  production,  the  refiners  are  attempting 
to  sell  as  much  at  retail  as  possible,  so  that 
marlmum  revenues  and  profits  can  be 
gained.  The  result  Is  that  Independent  mar- 
keters lose  their  sources  of  supply  and  short- 
ages develop  where  consumers  depend  on  In- 
dependents. 

Mobil  contends  that  environmental  con- 
siderations have  barred  offshore  exploration 
activities  and.  In  some  cases,  that  Is  true.  The 
public,  and  In  turn  the  government  which  Is 
accountable  to  the  public,  is  apprehensive 
about  offshore  oil  spUls  and  well  blow-outs 
because  these  events  have  occurred.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  apprehension  Is  that 
offshore  production  can  be  very  harmful  to 
the  environment  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  can  be  benign  under  others. 
What  is  Important  Is  that  every  lease  sale  be 
evaluated  In  detail,  as  they  now  are,  so  that 
sales  can  continue  If  they  are  adjudged  to 
be  more  beneficial  than  harmful. 

The  United  States  Is  going  to  need  the  oil 
and  natural  gas  reserves  In  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  areas.  In  determining  whether 
offshore  drllimg  In  any  particular  area  Is 
worth  the  risk,  three  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered: (1)  the  value  of  the  area  exposed 
to  the  risk  In  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
potential  reserves;  (2)  the  stabUlty  of  the 
geologic  structure  to  be  drUled  Into;  and  (3) 
the  operating  practices  and  performance  of 
the  companies  seeking  drilling  rights.  The 
greater  the  risk,  the  more  stringent  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  operating  rules  and  EPA 
permit  requirements  should  be  for  offshore 
production. 

Mobil  blames  environmentalists  for  delay- 
ing the  development  of  Alaska's  North  Slope 
oil  and  gas  reserves  and  exonerates  the  oil 
companies.  The  companies'  original  plan  for 
moving  the  oil  out  of  Alaska  had  many  en- 
vlroronental  deficiencies  and  was  bound  to 
engender  oppoeltloa.  The  companies  have 
modified  their  proposal  to  eliminate  many  of 
the  deficiencies  so  that  the  transport  system 
that  Is  now  planned  Is  much  stronger  than 
the  original  one.  Had  the  stronger  plan  l)een 
pr»:.po6ed  In  the  first  Instance,  much  of  the 
delay  probably  would  have  been  avoided. 

MobU  says  environmental  constraints  have 
blocked  the  construction  of  refineries  and 
ports  for  supertankers.  Most  of  thU  opposi- 
tion has  been  at  the  local  level  because,  his- 
torically, refineries  and  tanker  facilities  have 
not  always  been  good  neighbors.  Had  the 
companies  buUt  and  operated  refineries  and 
tanker  facilities  with  proper  environmental 
safeguards,  there  would  have  been  less  reason 
for  the  degree  of  local  opposition  which  most 
Urge  industry  has  encountered. 

MobU  contends  that  pollution  control 
equipment  and  convenience  devices  on  auto- 
mobiles are  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
this  year's  Increase  In  gasoline  demand.  Un- 
deniably, emissions  control  devices  reduce 
g»«ollne  mileage  for  some  cars.  This  loss  has 
been  about  10%  for  the  average  of  all  lft73 
vehicles  as  compared  with  the  average  of  all 
models  for  the  last  ten  years  without  emis- 
sion controls.  Small  cars  have  shown  no  loaa 
at  all,  but  large  cars  show  losses  up  to  18%. 
But  other  factors  have  had  an  even  greater 
Impact.  Air  conditioning,  in  addition  to  add- 
ing to  vehicle  weight,  can  cut  fuel  mileage  up 
to  20  percent  depending  upon  weather  and 
traffic  conditions.  Weight  is  another  factor  to 
be  considered — a  5,000-pound  car  consumes 
twice  as  much  gasoline  as  a  2.600-pound  one 
and  the  trend  has  been  towards  heavier  auto- 
mobiles. Between  1962  and  1972,  even  with  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  American-made  com- 
pacts, average  domestic  car  weight  Increased 
from  about  3,^00  pounds  to  3,S60  pounds.  Th* 
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Inclusion  at  an  automatic  transmission  may 
also  cause  a  fuel  penalty.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  least  one  American  manufacturer  expects 
to  Improve  the  gasoline  mileage  of  new  cars 
with  the  Introduction  of  the  1975  catalytic 
emissions  control  systems. 

By  limiting  the  amounts  of  pollutants  re- 
leased Into  the  community's  atmosphere, 
control  devices  continuously  provide  a  valu- 
able social  function.  They  are  clearly  neces- 
sities, not  liururles.  Oasollne  is  being  wasted 
by  air  conditioning,  superfluous  weight  and 
automatic  transmissions  and  other  powered 
accessories,  not  by  emissions  controls. 

The  number  of  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  Increases  substantially  every  year. 
Cars  are  bigger  and  more  powerful.  There  Is 
a  boom  today  In  campers,  off-road  recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  pleasure  boating,  all  of 
which  drain  gasoline  supplies.  Americans  do 
use  too  much  gasoline  but  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  can  pollution  control 
devices  be  held  accountable  for  a  large  part 
of  the  gasoline  demand. 

Mobil  blames  ill-advised  government 
regulatory  policies  for  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas  last  winter  which  forced  industrial 
plants  to  bum  large  quantities  of  heating 
oU,  causing  a  shortage  of  that  fuel  for  home- 
owners. The  oil  companies.  In  fact,  were 
tripped  up  by  their  computers  and  the 
weather.  According  to  their  computers,  the 
level  of  fuel  oU  Inventory  for  the  1972-73 
heating  season  did  not  need  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  same  high  level  as  the  previous 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  did  not 
cooperate. 

Mobil  defends  the  oU  industry  against 
conspiracy  accusations  by  saying  that  con- 
spiracy requires  secrecy  and  the  oil  industry 
operates  In  a  fish  bowl  where  secrecy  Is  Im- 
possible. To  conspire  Is  to  work  together 
for  a  common  obJecUve;  it  need  not  be  done 
secretly.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
Initiated  legal  proceedings  to  determine 
whether  such  a  conspiracy  has  in  fact 
occurred,  as  the  PTC  believes  it  has, 

MobU  contends  that:  "OU  is  one  of  th3 
least-concentrated  major  Indtistries  in  the 
world.  No  oU  company  supplies  as  much 
as  nine  percent  of  the  U.3.  gasoline  market." 
True,  there  are  thousands  of  oU  producers 
but  eight  major  companies  easUy  dominate 
the  Industry.  And  as  Secretary  Shultz 
pointed  out  on  his  1971  analysis  of  import 
quotas,  the  industry  has  the  abUlty  to  mani- 
pulate data  to  reflect  whatever  sltutition  it 
desires. 

MobU  maintains  that  the  major  companies 
are  not  cutting  off  gasoline  supplies  to  in- 
dependent retaUers.  Yet  In  1968  independ- 
ents had  19  percent  of  aU  retaU  gasoline 
sales  and  by  the  end  of  1972  this  share  had 
grown  to  26  percent.  Since  January  the  sales 
by  Independents  have  dropped  back  to  19 
percent. 

The  issues  that  MobU  raises  are  typical 
examples  of  how  our  fragmented  way  of  de- 
veloping new  energy  sources  results  In  a 
bewUderlng  exchange  of  energy  thrusts  and 
environmental  parries.  At  a  time  which 
demands  dispassionate  analysis  and  sound 
Judgment  we  seem  Instead  to  be  getting 
escalated  psychological  warfare.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  reflexive  opposi- 
tion, whether  It  be  industry  opposition  to 
environmental  regulation  or  environmental 
opposition  to  Industrial  development.  Such 
behavolr  only  leads  to  conflicts  which  delay 
declslODs.  often  for  so  long  a  time  that  the 
Ultimate  decision  must  be  made  between 
poorer  alternatives  than  were  avaUable  In 
the  first  Instance. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  with  specific 
inquiries,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Quaklbs. 
Acting  Admlnlitrator. 
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CROCODILE       TEARS       BY       SOME 
"FRIENDS"   OF  ANIMALS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PXNNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1973 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Roger  Lathsim  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  9,  1973,  issue 
of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Press  is  both  fsM:tual 
and  thought  provoking. 

The  writer  is  not  an  "instant  expert" 
In  the  field  of  ecology  and  conservation. 
This  is  indeed  refreshing,  because  state- 
ments made  by  witnesses  at  hearings  I 
attend  are  proof  positive  that  we  have 
far  too  many  of  this  "instant"  type  of 
expert.  They  are  far  more  emotional 
than  factual. 

I  have  known  and  been  associated 
with  Roger  Latham  In  the  field  of  con- 
servation for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
is  an  authority  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion and  is  recognized  as  such  by  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  everjrwhere 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

I  submit  this  very  fine  article  to  the 
CoNCREssioNAL  RECORD  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Cbocodilc  Tears   bt    Somx  "Frizmds"  or 
Animals 

(By  Roger  Latham) 

All  my  life  I  have  "rescued"  baby  rabbits 
and  other  helpless  mammals  from  dogs,  cats 
and  other  predators,  fed  them  milk  from  a 
bottle  and  carefuUy  nurtured  them  untU 
they  were  old  enough  to  release. 

I  have  done  the  same  for  birds.  I  have  set 
many  a  broken  wing  on  hawks  and  owls 
which  had  been  shot  by  a  farmer  who  Just 
didnt  know  the  error  of  his  ways.  I  have 
'gathered  up  nestlings  and  dropped  worms,  in- 
sects or  meat  down  their  throats  for  days  on 
end. 

I  have  raised  more  "orphan"  fawns  than 
most  people  have  ever  seen — as  hlph  as  75  in 
a  single  spring.  And  I  have  carried  starving 
deer  out  of  deep  February  and  March  snows. 

My  profession  for  more  than  20  years  was 
wildlife  biology — a  career  dedicated  to  the 
protection,  preservation  and  management  of 
birds  and  mammals. 

Yet  In  spite  of  this  obvious  concern  for 
animal  life.  I  find  myself  being  "turned  off" 
almost  totally  by  certain  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations professmg  to  be  "friends  of  ani- 
mals." I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  tears 
they  shed  for  the  poor,  defenseless  animals 
are  crocodUe  tears. 

For  people  who  can't  bear  to  see  a  baby 
seal  killed  for  its  valuable  fur.  they  are 
mighty  callous  about  the  lives  of  other  ani- 
mals. I'm  convinced  that  this  is  because 
skunks,  opossimu.  weasels,  minks,  foxes  and 
other  furbearers,  killed  by  the  millions  for 
their  fur.  are  not  sufficiently  photogenic  to 
arouse  the  check-writing  instincts  of  wealthy 
dowagers. 

I  also  wonder  why  their  concern  seems  to 
be  limited  to  animals,  and  only  certain  ani- 
mals at  that,  when  mUlions  of  humans  are 
underfed  and  starving,  miserable  beyond  all 
comprehension,  and  dying  by  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

I  am  not  even  a  little  bit  amused  by  their 
suggestion  that  hunters  should  hunt  and 
kUl  each  other  instead  of  shooting  poor  de- 
fen.seless  animals.  This  sounds  a  little  blood- 
thirsty for  the  kind  of  sympathetic  souls  they 
profess  to  be. 

Neither  am  I  amused  by  their  obvious 
Ignorance.  Their  propaganda,  sent  Indiscrimi- 
nately  to   the   public,    U  loaded   with  un- 
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truths,  half-truths  and  downright  lies.  Some 
of  their  statements  make  professional  wUd- 
Ufe  biologists  groan.  Not  one  of  these  orga- 
niEatlons  I  have  In  mind  employ  qualified 
biologists  or  ecologlsts. 

But  most  of  aU.  I  condemn  them  for  "dirty 
pool" — for  being  absolutely  ruthless  in  their 
misguided  and  misdirected  propaganda  proj- 
ects to  dupe  the  public  and  raise  more  funds. 
They  are  often  totally  unethical  and  dis- 
honest In  their  approach. 

For  example,  tiie  outrageous,  slanderous 
film  "Say  Goodbye"  is  being  distributed  to 
libraries  and  school  systems  as  an  educational 
film.  It  Is  listed  under  the  title  "Man's  Im- 
pact on  the  Environment — WUdllfe." 

Among  the  "lies"  portrayed  in  this  film  Is 
a  horrible  sequence  showing  a  mother  polar 
bear  being  shot  by  hunters  from  a  helicopter. 
A  great  point  Is  made  that  the  p>oor  twin  cubs 
will  now  be  left  to  starve. 

Actually,  the  sequence  was  taken  when 
game  biologists  were  immobilizing  the  polar 
bear  by  using  a  tranquillztng  gun.  She  was 
examined  and  ear-tagged  while  asleep  and 
then  restored  to  consciousness  with  a  coun- 
teractive drug.  Minutes  later  she  walked  off 
with  her  cubs,  none  the  worse  for  her  ex- 
perience. 

Even  Walt  Disney,  that  Hollywood  person- 
ality who  gave  human  emotions  to  animals, 
has  been  guUty  over  and  over  again  of  gross 
misrepresentation  and  prejudice.  He  has  al- 
ways pictured  the  hunter  as  the  "bad  guy," 
trying  to  kill  Bambl's  father,  or  Bambl  him- 
self for  that  matter. 

He  never  cast  the  hunter  as  a  sportsman  or 
a  conservationist  In  his  films.  Tet,  it  was  the 
hunter  and  the  hunter  alone  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  the  nation's  deer 
from  a  few  thousand  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury to  a  few  mUllon  20  or  30  years  later.  If 
It  weren't  for  hunters,  Bambl  might  never 
have  been  bom  I 

Disney's  favorite  scene  w£«  the  father  deer 
with  his  lordly  set  of  antlers,  the  mother  deer, 
sweet  and  graceful  with  long  eyelashes,  and 
Bambl.  beautiful  Innocent  Bambl,  with  big 
sad  eyes  and  ^jotted  coat,  all  being  pursued 
by  mad,  law-breaking.  souUcss  hunters. 

But  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
deer  knows  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
deer  famUy.  The  buck  mates  with  as  many  as 
8,  10  or  more  does  In  the  fall  and  forgets 
them.  He  makes  no  effort  to  see  any  of  his 
"wives"  again,  once  the  mating  Job  is  done. 
Certainly,  he  never  knows  whether  he  is  a 
father  or  not. 

Those  who  know  deer  also  know  that  a  buck 
has  no  antlers  in  the  spring  and  stmimer 
when  the  fawns  have  spots.  And  they  know 
that  deer  are  not  hunted  anywhere  at  that 
time  of  year. 

Tes.  Walt  Disney  was  guUty.  too.  even 
though  I  dislike  condemning  someone  who 
was  obviously  talented.  But  he  could  have 
been  honest  and  told  It  like  it  is. 

This  past  winter,  an  article  entitled  "Hunt- 
ing for  Pun — Should  We  End  It?"  appeared  in 
Science  World — a  weekly  periodical  circu- 
lated among  the  nation's  secondary  schools. 

In  one  lead  paragraph  it  read:  "During  the 
opening  hours  of  the  hunting  season,  thou- 
sands of  shots  may  be  fired.  A  few  hundred  of 
those  .shots  may  even  hit  deer.  And,  game 
wardens  say.  out  of  every  five  deer  that  are 
hit,  one  may  be  killed  on  the  spot.  What 
happens  to  the  others? 

"Wounded  deer  flee  through  the  woods. 
Most  of  these  hurt,  terrified  deer  wUl  die 
later — out  of  sight  of  the  hunters." 

This  13  the  kind  of  garbage  your  chUdren 
are  reading — material  written  by  someone 
who  obviously  never  got  cloeer  to  the  deer 
woods,  or  a  conservation  officer,  than  a  Park 
Avenue  apartment. 

Ecology  Kit  I  from  the  Pollett  Publishing 
Company  in  Chicago  is  used  by  many  schools. 
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It  fiatly  states:  "Hunting  Is  the  biggest  single 
threat  to  endangered  species." 

That  is  Just  as  untrue  as  "Say  Ooodbye" 
and  "Bambl."  Sport  hunting  has  never  been 
the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  a  single  species. 

Even  the  staid  Wall  Street  Journal  had  an 
item  by  John  E.  Cooney  with  subheads  as  fol- 
lows: "What's  Beagling?  It's  Cheering  As 
Beagles  Rip  Up  Rabbits.  And  It's  Oreat 
PamUy  Pun." 

Beaglers  wUl  gag  on  this  one  I 

Don't  misunderstand — there  are  highly  re- 
spected organizations  like  World  WUdllfe 
Pund,  WUdllfe  Management  Institute,  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Federation  and  others  which 
are  legitimate  and  are  doing  wonderiul  work. 
But  their  activities  and  programs  are  di- 
rected by  scientist-conservationists,  not  by 
emotional  sentimentalists. 

Against  these  Latter  unethical  and  unin- 
formed pec^le,  I  would  like  to  see  the  sports- 
men of  this  country  rise  up  and  shout 
"Foul!" 
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WILDLIFE  CONFLICT  IN  THE 
WICHITAS 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE  MAXI- 
MUM PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT TRAVELINO  IN  OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10539 
on  September  26,  1973,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the 
Government  traveling  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness, to  include  experts  and  consultants 
and  individuals  serving  without  pay. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance of  $35  per  day  for  travel  inside 
the  continental  United  States.  This  al- 
lowance is  currently  established  at  $25 
per  day,  which  simply  is  inadequate  to 
cover  the  costs  for  quarters,  meals,  and 
incidentals  for  today's  traveler.  When 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  would 
be  much  less  than  expenses  due  to  un- 
usual circumstances  of  the  travel  {assign- 
ment, this  maximum  named  in  the  travel 
authorization  may  not  exceed — $55  for 
each  day  in  a  travel  status  inside  the 
continental  United  States — current  au- 
thorization is  $40  per  day — the  maximum 
per  diem  allowance  plus  $33  for  each 
day — Increased  from  $18  each  day —  in  a 
travel  status  outside  the  continental 
United  States. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  the  last  increase  in  per 
diem  allowance  was  authorized  in  No- 
vember 1969.  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  rising  cost  of  living,  par- 
ticularly severe  during  the  period  of  time 
since  the  last  per  diem  increeise  was 
authorized.  When  we  consider  this  fac- 
tor, along  with  the  realization  that  many 
employees  of  the  CJovemment  traveling 
on  oCQcial  business  must  now  obviously 
defray  expenses  from  out  of  pocket.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  correct  this  inequity  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  a  good 
bill  and  overdue.  I  urge  its  enactment. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  innHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVISS 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CoNGEEssioNAL  RECORD  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entiUed  "WUdlife  Conflict  in  the 
Wichitas"  by  Mr.  Bill  Foster  appearing  in 
the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tribune  of  Wednesday, 
August  15, 1973. 

WiLDLirX    CONTLICT    IN    THX     WlCHTTAS 

(By  BUI  Poster) 

Meebs. — "I'U  tell  you  one  thing  for  sure," 
Roger  Johnson  said  as  we  sat  watching  a 
covey  of  young  quail  dusting  themselves  In 
the  warm  sunshine.  "We're  not  going  to  make 
another  YeUowstone  Park  out  of  this  place. 
If  that  bapp>ens.  you  can  bet  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  won't  be  here." 

As  manager  of  the  Wichita  Mountains 
Wildlife  Refuge  adjacent  to  this  sm&U  farm- 
ing and  r&nchmg  community  25  mUes  north- 
west of  Lawton,  Johnson  has  been  at  the 
center  of  the  most  heated  poUcy  controversy 
over  the  use  of  this  59.020-acre  wildlife  sanc- 
tuary since  the  mid-1950s  when  more  than 
10,000  acres  of  prime  habitat  were  lopped  off 
the  refuge  to  create  a  safety  zone  to  protect 
visitors  from  the  big  guns  at  nearby  Port  SlU. 

That  drive  was  led  by  citizens  of  LAWton 
who  felt  their  city  faced  economic  disaster 
unless  the  flring  range  at  the  Field  Artillery 
Center  was  expanded.  "Who  glvei.  a  damn 
about  a  few  deer,"  was  the  often  beard  argu- 
ment up  and  down  the  town's  main  streets. 

Today,  nearly  two  decades  later,  the  issue 
is  different.  This  time  it  is  public  use  of 
approximately  20.000  acres,  some  of  which 
has  been  abused  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
damaged  beyond  repair. 

"This  is  a  unique  area,"  Johnson  points 
out.  "There  Is  not  another  place  like  It  in 
Oldaboma  or   northern   Texas." 

"The  deer,  the  elk,  the  buffaloes,  the  long- 
horns  and  the  wild  lands  we  have  here  need 
to  be  preser\ed  In  as  near  a  natural  state 
as  possible.  We  also  need  to  leave  some  de- 
cisions for  future  generations.  If  we  allow 
the  land  to  be  destroyed  In  the  name  of 
public  recreation  or  for  any  other  reason, 
there  won't  be  any  decisions  left  to  be  made." 

And  it  is  the  partial  elimination  of  non- 
wUdllfe  oriented  recreation — particularly 
swimming  and  camping — that  htks  brought 
a  storm  of  protests  from  local  folk  whom 
Johnson  feels  sometimes  loee  sight  of  the 
primary  function  cf  the  refuge. 

To  date,  he  has  closed  four  small  recrea- 
tion sites,  primarUy  because  there  were  no 
sanitary  faculties  at  any  of  them.  Two 
beaches  which  were  closed  accounted  for 
only  34  percent  of  the  swlmlmng  use  during 
1972. 

"I  think  our  (the  bureau's)  biggest  failure 
has  been  to  recognize  there  is  a  capacity  for 
people  on  the  refuge  and  we've  attempted  to 
accept  aU  torcaa  of  use  that  are  even  remotely 
permissible  on  such  an  area. 

"We  find  now  that  because  of  spacial,  re- 
source and  monetary  considerations  we  have 
to  initiate  some  controls  to  bring  the  people 
tiae  of  the  refuge  into  balance  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  handle  visitors." 

The  ant  time  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons visited  the  refuge  In  a  single  year  was 
1962.  That  figure  climbed  steadUy  untO  It 
reached  a  high  of  1.5  million  In  1988.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  number  of  vtsltora  declined 
to  1.3  mUUon  annually  with  the  excepttoa 
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ct  last  year  when  It  was  back  at  the  one 
million  mark. 

Johnson  says  days  of  peak  use  create  major 
dUBcultlea  and  adds  be  feels  this  U  partially 
the  reason  for  the  decline  In  visitors.  69  per 
cent  of  which  come  from  out  of  state. 

"People  come  here  to  enjoy  the  wildlife 
and  to  escape  the  pressiires  of  modem  living. 
Instead,  they  And  press\ire8  in  the  form  of 
mechanized  camping,  traffic  Jams  and  over- 
crowding." 

There  are  10  campgrounds  on  the  refuge, 
none  of  which  have  electrical  hookups  and 
even  the  best  would  have  to  be  classified  as 
primitive. 

The  biggest  problems,  however,  come  un- 
der a  classlflcatlon  Johnson  calls  "Other 
Use,"  which  Includes  nighttime  activities 
not  associated  with  any  of  t^  refuge's  major 
tiscs.  This  Includes  beer  parties,  drug  use 
and  other  anti-social  and  criminal  behavior. 
Johnson  says  there  are  four  categories  of 
use  best  suited  for  the  refuge's  role  In  serving 
the  public.  They  are  basic  and  applied  re- 
search In  terms  of  wUdllfe  management  and 
public  use;  environmental  education  in 
which  the  refuge  serves  as  an  outdoor  class- 
room. Interpretation  of  wildlife  and  wUd 
lands  and  fishing,  hunting  of  surpli«  game 
populations  and  wUdllfe  observation. 

Already,  programs  are  being  Initiated  to 
bring  the  public  use  into  line  with  wildlife 
oriented  themes.  The  first  will  begin  in  Sep- 
tember with  a  series  of  13  guided  tours  to 
view  bugling  elk.  Additional  programs  are 
being  arranged  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
The  refuge  was  set  aside  In  1901  as  a  for- 
est preserve  but  became  a  game  sanctuary 
In  1905  when  it  became  apparent  that  un- 
less remedial  measures  were  taken  promptly 
the  bison  would  become  extinct.  Over  the 
years,  additional  species  native  to  the  area 
were  added. 

Between  1945  and  1965  some  4,222  deer 
were  trapped  and  transported  to  other  areas 
of  the  state.  These  animals  served  as  foun- 
dation stock  for  many  of  the  state's  present 
deer  herds. 

The  future  role  of  the  refuge  rests  in  the 
nanda  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion and  Sec.  of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton. Petitions  with  names  of  more  than  7  000 
persons  have  already  been  sent  to  the  con- 
gressional delegation  asking  that  camping 
and  swimming  activities  not  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  level  but  increased 

And  who  cares  about  the  damage  or  loss 
of  a  few  more  thousand  acres  of  unique 
prairie  and  mountain  country,  especlallv  if 
you  don't  give  .-»  damn  about  wUdUfe? 
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care,  and  medicaid  laws  are  better 
statutes  because  of  hini 

At  critical  points  in  the  course  of  such 
mesisures  through  the  congressional  proc- 
ess, he  was  often  a  calm  force  in  a  leg- 
islative storm.  He  had  a  justifiable  repu- 
tation for  keeping  a  cool  head  in  the 
midst  of  controversy  and  a  firm  grip  on 
key  issues.  He  set  a  high  standard  in  staff 
performance. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  had  dealings  with  him 
when  I  say  that  his  passing  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  Congress. 

My  entire  family  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Vall's 
family. 


October  1,  1973 


THE  MURDER  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL 


THE  LIFE  OF  TOM  VAIL 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PXNNSTXVAlflA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  meas- 
ured chronologically,  the  life  of  Tom  Vail 
was  a  short  one.  But  in  terms  of  accom- 
plishments, personal,  and  professional 
t  was  fuU  and  rich.  Pew  men  who  have 
lived  twice  as  long  have  achieved  half 
as  much. 

During  more  than  two  decades  of  con- 
gressional service  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  as  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr  Vail  con- 
tributed Importantly  to  the  development 
of  legislation  which  has  Improved  the 
lives  of  many  millions  of  Americans.  Our 
NaUon'8  tax,  trade,  social  security,  medl- 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FI.ORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent and  friend,  Samuel  Roen,  has  re- 
cently written  a  book  entitled,  "Murder 
of  a  Little  Girl."  It  is  a  meticulous  and 
artful  compilation  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing a  heinous  crime,  which  I  vividly  re- 
call, committed  in  central  Florida.  This 
book  is  well  worth  reading  by  every 
American  who  wants  to  be  aware  of  the 

problems  that  exist  in  our  communities 

problems,  which  as  responsible  citizens, 
we  must  face  up  to  and  eliminate. 

I  commend  the  following  article  from 
the  New  Orleans  Time-Picayime  to  my 
colleagues  so  that  they  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  this  important  work : 

(Prom  The  Tlmes-Plcayune,  Aug.  19.  1973J 

MoLESTTRs  Aai  Said  Capable  or  Murdb* 
(By  Don  Oross) 

The  same  "criminal  mind"  Inclined  to 
sexually  molest  young  chUdren  is  behind  the 
recently  disclosed  "homosexual  torture  ring" 
In  Houston,  Tex.,  according  to  a  contempo- 
rary author. 

Samuel  Roen,  author  of  the  soon-to-be  re- 
leased "Murder  of  a  Little  Girl."  said  m  a 
recent  mtervlew  that  American  society  is 
riddled  with  sexual  deviates,  fondlers.  ex- 
posers,  and  peepers  who  prey  on  young 
children. 

"When  backed  Into  a  mental  comer,  these 
kinds  of  deviates  will  try  to  alleviate  their 
tensions  through  a  sexually  related  murder," 
he  said.  "There  Is  an  emotional  disturbance 
In  this  type  of  person  that  receives  sexual 
gratification  from  heinous  activities "  he 
added. 

Roen  paralleled  the  Houston  murders  with 
the  story  line  of  his  new  book,  a  true  record 
of  the  celebrated  1966  murder  of  eight-year- 
old  Camellia  Jo  Hand  In  Ocoee.  Pla. 

Roen  spent  three  years  studying  the  mur- 
der of  the  young  girl  as  well  as  the  police 
manhunt,  arrest,  and  trial  that  led  to  the 
conviction  of  the  murderer. 

He  has  written  a  book  that  reveals  the 
motives  and  background  of  this  man  whUe 
relating  the  Incident*  surrounding  the  case. 

Kenneth  Ray  Wright,  now  serving  a  life 
sentence  In  a  Florida  penitentiary,  had  a 
criminal  record  from  the  time  he  was  14  years 
before  the  Ocoee  murder  at  age  29. 

"His  life  story  is  one  Incident  of  lesaer 
crimes  after  another."  Roen  said.  "He  ex- 
poeed  himself  publicly,  forced  hlmaelf  Into 
homes  where  he  then  exposed  himself,  and 
kept  a  Volkswagen  van  in  a  vacant  lot  into 
which  he  tried  to  lure  pasalng  girls." 


"Every  police  station  In  this  United  States 
has  reams  of  complaints  about  this  type  of 
peraon  who  Is  running  around  loose,"  Roen 
said.  These  small  incidents  are  Indlcatlona 
of  the  type  of  person  who  is  driven  to  com- 
mit sexual  murders,  he  added. 

"Society  U  guilty  of  hiding  this  type  of 
criminal.  Rather  than  putting  him  Into  Jail, 
he  Is  ordered  to  leave  town — just  ordered  out 
of  one  community  and  into  another,"  he  said. 
A  young  girl  or  boy  Is  an  attraction  for  this 
kind  of  mind  because  the  child  offers  no 
resistance  or  Is  Incapable  of  resisting  Roen 
noted. 

But  what  makes  it  so  frustrating  to  deal 
with  Is  that  society  presently  has  no  way  of 
detecting  this  kind  of  criminal  before  he 
commits  his  crime.  Neither  can  Increased 
police  protection  serve  to  prevent  it. 

In  Roen's  view,  only  "total  awareness"  can 
protect  society  against  that  type  of  criminal. 
Parents  should  know  the  whereabouts  of 
their  children  at  all  times  and  the  children 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  their 
Immediate  neighborhoods  by  thej«rtlfves. 

He  said  parents  should  advise  their  chil- 
dren of  dangers  from  strangers  "not  in  bru- 
tally frank  language,  but  In  a  way  they  can 
understand." 

"Children  can  be  taught  to  be  observant 
and  notify  their  parents  of  persons  who  are 
hanging  around  a  schoolyard  or  are  unknown 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  can  be  told  to  Jot 
down  the  license  plate  numbers  of  suspicious 
vehicles,"  he  said. 

The  presence  of  these  strangers  Is  often 
the  prelude  to  a  crime  or  an  abduction,  be- 
cause sexual  criminals  wUl  often  case  an 
area  before  taking  any  action. 

Roen  said  he  thinks  his  book  will  have  a 
great  Impact  because  It  Is  being  released  at 
a  time  when  there  Is  great  interest  in  crime 
and  sexual  murders. 

He  hopes  It  will  shock  the  public  into 
greater  awareness  of  these  "most  horrible 
crimes." 

"My  book  is  not  really  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  one  little  girl,  but  the  story  of  the 
murders  of  all  little  girls  and  little  boys 
throughout  our  nation."  the  author  said. 


RE  CLINTON  COW  CHIP  THROWING 
CONTEST 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  l.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
summer's  harvest  In.  Montanan's  find  it  a 
time  of  gaiety  and  relaxation.  Some- 
times they  engage  in  ligthhearted  diver- 
sions which  may  seem  like  tales  from 
the  Old  Wild  West.  One  such  celebra- 
tion took  place  in  the  tiny  town  of  Clin- 
ton. Mont.,  in  the  heart  of  Montana's 
cattle  country.  The  event  was  the  first 
annual  CTlnton  Cow  Chip  Throwing  Con- 
test :  where  mighty  men  came  from  miles 
around  to  hurl  dropplng.s.  baked  to  a 
golden  crisp  in  the  summer's  sun.  Throw- 
ing form  was  of  no  concern,  and  the  rule 
was  simple :  The  best  throw  wins  the  bull- 
throwing  title.  Needless  to  say  the  tal- 
ented group  got  a  feel  for  the  sport  right 
off  and  soon  learned  that  yesterday's 
gra^s  belonged  where  It  larded. 

With  the  permission  of  the  town  fa- 
thers of  Clinton,  I  propose  to  enlarge  next 
year's  field  and  divided  it  into  profes- 
sional and  amateur  ranks.  I  would  in- 
vite Members  of  Congress,  old  hands  at 
tossing  the  bull,  to  compete  In  the  ranks 
of  the  professionals  and  invite  other  con- 
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testants  to  Join  in  the  festivity  as  ama- 
teurs. I  would  not  guarantee  that  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  would  log  the 
best  throws,  but  they  would  be  at  the  top 
of  the  heap  when  it  came  to  shooting  the 
bull.  I  would  propose  sdso  to  the  Clinton 
town  fathers  to  rename  the  event  First 
Annual  Pro-Am  Clinton  Cow  Chip  and 
Bull  Shootln'  match. 

I  would  urge  Members  of  Congress  to 
reserve  a  date  on  their  calendars  and 
come  to  Clinton  next  fall  and  give  It  a 
fling.  Please,  no  practice  Is  needed. 


PORT  OP  BOSTON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MABSACHCSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  because  I  am  deeply 
upset  that  the  Port  of  Boston  was  denied 
the  status  of  a  "most-favored  port," 
under  an  October  1972  sigreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.8.R. 
Today  I  am  announcing  a  renewed  and 
expanded  effort  to  urge  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  reconsider  its  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  position  regarding 
the  current  "underprivileged"  status  of 
the  Boston  Port. 

According  to  the  Agreement  Regard- 
ing Certain  Maritime  Matters  which  was 
negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.8.R.  in  October  1972,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  to 
make  "Executive  agreements,"  d^ig- 
nated  40  ports  in  the  United  States  as 
"most- favored  ports."  The  status  of 
"most-favored  port"  allows  these  special 
ports  to  forego  much  of  the  regular  red- 
tape  and  other  governmental  regulations, 
thus  offering  special  Incentives  for  at- 
tracting and  expanding  their  commercial 
activities  with  Soviet  shipping  vessels. 

Unfortunately,  the  Port  of  Boston  was 
denied  the  status  of  "most-favored  port" 
by  the  President,  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  business  for  those  f>orts  given  the  spe- 
cial status,  while  economically  hurting 
and  limiting  the  commercial  vitality  of 
the  Boston  Port.  The  total  spill -over  ef- 
fect on  the  already  disnaal  economic 
situation  of  the  New  England  economy 
will  only  help  to  make  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  entire  metropolitan  Boston 
area  and  all  of  New  England  more  dim 
and  bleak. 

Thus,  while  many  Soviet  ships  sail  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on  their  way  to 
"favored  ports"  in  the  Midwest,  the  Port 
of  Boston  is  totally  removed  and  im- 
touched  by  the  new  economic  activity 
generated  by  increased  commercial  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  I  am  already  concerned  about 
the  depressed  economic  situation  of  the 
Boston  and  larger  New  England  area,  I 
feel  that  the  situation  will  not  Improve 
In  the  foreseeable  future  until  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  reconsider 
the  present  "imderprlvlleged"  status  of 
the  Port  of  Boston  and  plve  the  Boston 
port  its  place  alongside  the  many  other 
great  ports  In  this  Nation.  This  will  only 
happen  when  "most  favored"  status  Is 
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conferred  upon  the  Boston  port,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  the  President. 

The  President  must  allow  the  Port  of 
Boston  the  opportunity  to  expand  its 
commercial  activities  without  suffering 
from  the  arbitrary  regulations  and  pro- 
hibitions which  the  Port  of  Boston  is  now 
forced  to  cope  with. 

With  regard  to  this  distressing  fact,  I 
have  transmitted  my  deep  concern  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  P. 
Shultz  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  both  of  whom  are- 
presently  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  nego- 
tiate further  trade  accords  with  Soviet 
officials.  I  hope  that  the  American  offi- 
cials participating  In  the  negotiations 
wUl  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
Port  of  Boston  is  included  in  any  and  all 
negotiations  concerning  new  and  In- 
creased trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  communicating  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tresisury,  I  have  also  ex- 
pressed my  deep  concern  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
James  R.  Schleslnger.  I  stand  ready  to 
meet  with  the  President  and  the  various 
members  of  his  Cabinet  at  any  time  In 
an  effort  to  obtain  "favored  status"  for 
the  Port  of  Boston  and  thus  enable  the 
Port  of  Boston  to  attract  new  economic 
activity  vital  to  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  I 
have  wTitten  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  Defense, 
and  Treasury,  requesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration extend  favored  port  treat- 
ment to  the  Port  of  Boston.  Also  included 
for  the  Record  is  the  October  1,  1973, 
Boston  Globe  article  detailing  the  "un- 
derprivileged" status  accorded  the  Port 
of  Boston  by  the  present  administra- 
tions  policies : 

I>EAa  Mb.  PaxaiDEMT:  I  write  to  you  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  extreme  Importance  and 
grave  concern  to  the  people  who  work  and 
live  in  Boston  and  the  surrounding  area.  I 
refer  to  the  Agreement  Regarding  Certain 
Maritime  Matters  which  was  signed  In  Oc- 
tober of  1972  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  which, 
by  virtue  of  It  being  an  Executive  Agreement, 
was  negotiated  solely  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  neither  formal  de- 
bate nor  the  concurrence  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  a  set  of  "most  favored  ports"  In 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  declared  open  to  regular  merchant 
traffic  from  the  other  side.  Unfortunately,  the 
Port  of  Boston  was  not  Included  as  one 
of  the  forty  "moet  favored  porta"  In  the 
United  States.  This  distressing  fact  wUl.  I  be- 
lieve, have  serious  ramifications  upon  the 
economy  and  the  economic  development  of 
the  Boston  area,  and  will  further  contribute 
to  the  economic  decline  of  the  overall  New 
England  area.  This  Is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  my  constituents,  and  to 
the  many  people  who  work  and  live  In  the 
Boston  area.  The  refusal  to  designate  the 
Port  of  Boston  as  a  "favored  port"  will  only 
contribute  to  a  more  dreary  and  bleak  eco- 
nomic picture  for  New  England  In  the 
future. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  xinem- 
ployment  rate  for  the  Boston  area  Is  signif- 
icantly higher  than  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
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llie  current  rate  of  tinemployment  in  Maa- 
sachusetu  Is  approximately  6.9  percent, 
compared  to  4.8  percent  tinemployment  In 
the  rest  of  the  country.  When  broken  down 
for  apeclflc  localities,  the  figures  become 
even  more  depressing.  For  example:  The  rate 
of  unemployment  tor  the  City  of  Qulncy  la 
10J3  percent;  for  Brockton,  10.7  percent: 
for  PaU  River,  9.5  percent;  for  New  Bedford. 
9.8  percent;  and  for  LoweU,  11.7  percent. 
As  you  can  see,  such  flgiires  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  national  average  and  can 
not  help  but  harm  the  economy  and  liveli- 
hood of  thousands  of  worlcers  In  the  Boston 
~  Metropolitan  area. 

With  the  Impending  closure  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  layofls  currently  In- 
creasing with  each  passing  day  along  the 
Route  128  Industrial  complex  (due  In  large 
part  to  cutbacks  In  defense-related  research 
and  production ) ,  pltis  the  recent  reduction 
In  new  contracts  for  the  Oeneral  Dynamics 
Shipyard  in  Qulncy,  there  Is  now  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  wUl  be  more  than  20.000 
jobs  lost  in  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when 
190,000  Commonwealth  residents  are  already 
receiving  unemployment  compensation.  This 
poses  an  extremely  difficult  situation  for 
those  in  government  and  the  private  sector 
who  have  been  trying  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment wbUe  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  Commonwealth. 

To  highlight  these  facta,  I  refer  to  a  section 
of  the  report  of  the  "Impact  of  Defense  Cut- 
backs on  American  Communities"  as  pre- 
pared by  the  President's  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Committee  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  July  of  this  year : 

"The  Boston  unemployment  rate  at  the 
time  of  the  April  closure  aimouncement  was 
6.7  percent,  which  was  above  the  National 
average  of  6.0  percent  for  the  month.  The 
latest  (May,  1973)  Boston  SM8A  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  6.0  percent,  or  one  percent  above 
the  nationwide  average.  .  .  .  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  City  of  Boston  itself  reg- 
istered 8.1  percent  for  April,  and  Increased 
to  8.6  percent  fw  May.  Unemployment  with- 
in the  City  Is  compounded  by  the  difficulty 
of  attracting  low  skill  Jobs  back  Into  the  city. 
Even  though  only  one  in  four  shipyard  em- 
ployees reside  In  the  City,  the  Job  loss  Im- 
pact of  the  shipyard  closure  to  the  City  wUl 
be  more  significant,  due  to  Its  Incremental 
effect  on  the  already  high  City  unemploy- 
ment rate." 

The  Boston  area  Is  In  serious  economic 
difficulty.  The  overaU  economic  picture  of 
the  entire  New  England  area  cannot  help 
but  be  affected. 

The  moet  tragic  fact  In  aU  this  Is  that  tba 
Boston  area  has  the  faculties  and  the  man- 
power to  renew  and  Increase  economic  activ- 
ity m  the  area.  Unfortunately,  moet  of  these 
resources  are  Ignored,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  citizens  who  live  and  work  In  the  area. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  Maritime 
Agreement  mentioned  In  the  Introduction  of 
this  letter.  As  was  previously  stated,  the  Port 
of  Boston  was  not  Included  as  one  of  the 
forty  "most  favored  ports"  open  to  Soviet 
trade  and  commerce.  To  me,  this  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  at  all. 

First  of  all.  It  is  evident  that  Boston  is 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  aU  the  limer 
seaway  ports  granted  "most  favored"  status. 
Many  of  the  ports  Included  In  the  agreement 
(for  example;  ports  In  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan)  are  at  least  an  extra  *-6  saUlng 
days  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition, 
the  cloeeet  "favored  port"  to  New  Inland 
Is  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey.  Thus, 
New  Englanders  are  forced  to  pay  additional 
transportation  costs  Just  to  get  their  goods 
transported  to  Boston,  when  these  very  sama 
goods  could  be  transported  directly  to  the 
Port  of  Boston  at  a  much  lower  shipping 
rate.  The  value  of  this  would  be  to  reduce 
the  purchase  price  of  the  goods  shipped.  It 
would  also  provide  an  economic  activity 
which  wovUd  help  to  reduce  the  rate  of  un- 
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employment,  reduce  the  purchase  price  of 
many  goods  for  the  New  England  conBumer, 
and  help  to  Increase  the  overall  economic 
activity  throughout  the  New  England  area. 
Secondly,  the  Port  of  Boeton  offers  some 
of  the  most  modem  facilities  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  cargo  vessels  available 
on  the  eastern  seaboard.  In  recent  years  the 
Innovative  concept  of  the  containerized  han- 
dling of  cargo  goods  has  been  developed  and 
Implemented  wtth  outstanding  results 
achieved.  Today,  three  highspeed  container 
cranes  with  a  combined  ability  to  handle  90 
containers  an  hour  stand  as  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  commercial  vitality  of  the  Port 
of  Boston.  Just  three  years  ago,  the  I^srt 
shipped  or  received  2,3  IS  containers,  while  a 
total  of  88.000  containers  wer#  handled  dur- 
ing the  1972  calendar  year.  The  Port  of  Boe- 
ton has  also  made  a  substantial  effort  to 
maximize  the  potential  of  Its  other  maritime 
facilities.  Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston's  ma- 
jor passenger  ship  faculty.  Is  appearing  with 
Increasing  frequency  on  the  logs  of  foreign 
passenger  ships.  In  1972,  nearly  33,000  ship 
passengers  used  the  pier — up  dramatically 
from  Just  over  4,000  passengers  only  five 
years  ago.  Also,  facilities  for  the  Importing 
and  storage  of  automobiles  from  foreign 
manufacturers  have  been  expanded,  with 
the  net  restUt  of  lower  transportation  costs 
for  New  E^ngland  consumers. 

A  third  major  factor  which  strengthens  the 
argument  for  adding  Boston  to  the  list  of 
"most  favored  ports"  Is  the  fact  that  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Boeton  Harbor,  there 
are  some  of  the  most  advanced  shipbuilding 
and  repair  facilities  to  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  world.  With  proper  arrangement.  It  would 
be  possible  to  unload  cargo  and  also  sched- 
ule repairs,  which,  when  done  within  the 
local  area,  would  provide  Jobs  and  further 
opportunities  for  Increased  economic  activity, 
as  well  as  providing  for  che«4)er  repair  coets. 
due  to  the  proximity  of  the  repair  yard. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  Boston  area  is  suffering  from  a  reduction 
In  economic  activity.  But  it  Is  also  clear  that 
many  facilities  vital  to  increased  economic 
activity  already  exist — they  only  have  to  be 
properly  utilized.  The  Port  of  Boston  Is  a 
striking  example  of  a  facility  which  could  be 
more  fully  utilized  if  given  the  opportunity 
to  expand  its  levels  of  economic  activity 
which  would,  I  believe,  further  aid  the  ac- 
celeration of  economic  development  within 
the  entire  Metropolitan  Boston  area,  and  no 
doubt  have  a  positive  splll-over  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  entire  New  England  area. 

The  Port  of  Boeton  deserves,  and  shovUd  be 
granted.  Its  right  to  enter  Into  new  com- 
mercial activity  now  being  undertaken  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Port  of  Boston  shovUd, 
at  the  very  least,  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
its  fair  share  of  commercial  trade  rather  than 
be  forced  to  suffer  from  the  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  which  it  Is  now  forced  to  cope 
with. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  Soviet  pressures 
prohibited  the  Administration  from  granting 
a  more  favorable  status  to  the  Port  of  Boe- 
ton. In  fact.  It  is  my  understanding  that  U-S. 
Government  officials  have  proclaimed  rather 
vigorously  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  expand  the  list  of  mo«t  favored 
ports — but  only  when  the  Soviets  are  willing 
to  reciprocate.  Why  not  open  the  PmU  of 
Boeton  to  Soviet  vessels  on  a  favored  port 
basis  regardleee  of  any  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union?  If  they  do  not  wish 
to  use  the  Port  of  Boeton,  so  be  it.  But,  at 
least  give  the  Port  of  Boston  a  chance  to 
Attract  new  bualneae — that  Is  all  I  aek. 

By  discriminating  against  the  Port  of 
Boeton  by  prohibiting  the  handling  of  Soviet 
cargo  while  allowing  forty  other  XJS.  ports  to 
do  so,  the  people  of  Boeton  and  New  England 
have  been  hurt.  I  urge  that  this  matter  be 
reconsidered  as  soon  as  possible  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Port  of  Boston  can  be  given 
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its  place  next  to  the  many  other  great  ports 
of  our  nation. 

I  would  be  meet  h^py  to  meet  with  you 
any  time  you  may  deem  convenient  to  further 
discuss  this  matter,  which  Is  of  serious  con- 
cern to  me  and,  indeed,  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land region. 

Sincerely, 

Jams  A.  Bttskk, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

RXPaXSZNTATIVX  BURKX  WaJ*TS  HtTB  ON  "MosT 

PAvoakD"  List  foi  Sovirr  Ships 
(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 
Washington. — VS.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke 
(D-MUton)  asked  President  Nixon  yesterday 
to  end  "the  imderprlvileged  status"  of  the 
Port  of  Boeton  and  add  Boston  to  the  list  of 
40  "most  favored  porta"  for  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Burke,  In  a  letter  to  the  President  and  to 
several  cabinet  mmebers,  asked  that  Boston 
"at  least  be  given  a  chance  to  attract  new 
business"  from  the  increased  trade  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Burke  said  that  in  the  agreement  between 
the  two  powers  signed  In  October  1972,  "the 
Ptw^  of  Boeton  was  not  included  as  one  of  the 
40  'most  favored  pwrts'  opened  to  Soviet  trade 
and  commerce.  TO  me,  this  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  at  all. 

"First  of  all.  It  is  evident  that  Boston  Is 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  all  the  inner 
seaway  ports  granted  'most  favored'  status. 
Many  of  the  ports  included  In  the  agree- 
nient — for  example,  ports  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio 
and  Michigan — are  at  least  an  extra  four  to 
five  sailings  days  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corp.  announced  two  weeks  ago  that  It  ex- 
pected 120  Soviet  vessels  to  use  the  Inland 
waterway  next  year.  The  Port  of  Boston  ex- 
pects 12  visits  from  Soviet  ships. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  have  proclaimed  rather  vigor- 
ously that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to 
expand  the  list  of  'most  favored'  jjorts," 
Burke  said.  "But  only  when  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  reciprocate. 

"Why  not  open  the  Port  of  Boeton  to  So- 
viet vessels  on  a  favored  port  basis  regardless 
of  any  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  If  they  do  not  wish  to  use  the  Port 
of  Boston,  so  be  It,"  said  Burke. 

Burke  said  Boston  port  facilities  Include 
"some  of  the  most  modern  facilities  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  vessels  avail- 
able on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  including  the 
innovative  concept  of  the  containerized  han- 
dling of  cargo." 

He  added  that  "Immediately  adjacent  to 
Boston  Harbor,  there  are  some  of  the  most 
advanced  ship  building  and  repair  facili- 
ties to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
With  proper  arrangement.  It  would  be  poe- 
slble  to  unlo«Ml  cargo  and  also  schedule  re- 
pairs, which,  when  done  within  the  local 
area  would  provide  Jobs  and  further  oppor- 
tunities for  Increased  economic  activity." 

Citing  some  Defense  Dept.  statlsUcs  on  the 
cost  of  defense  cutbacks  to  local  economies, 
Burke  said  "the  current  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  Is  approximately  6.9 
percent,  compared  to  4.8  percent  unemploy- 
ment In  the  rest  of  the  country  .  .  .  With 
the  Impending  closure  of  the  Boeton  Naval 
Shipyard,  the  layoffs  currently  increasing" 
with  each  passing  day  along  the  Rte.  138 
industrial  complex,  plus  the  recent  reduc- 
tion In  new  contracts  for  the  General  Dy- 
namics shipyard  In  Quincy.  there  U  now  the 
poeslbUlty  that  there  will  bo  more  than  20,- 
000  Jobs  lost  In  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when 
190.000  Commonwealth  residents  are  already 
receiving  unemployment  compensation." 

"This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me 
and  my  constituents  and  to  the  many  peo- 
ple who  work  and  live  in  the  Boeton  area," 
Burke  said.  He  Is  seeking  a  meeting  with 
Administration  officials  on  the  subject. 
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"The  rafuaal  to  designate  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton ss  a  'favored  port"  will  only  contribute 
to  a  mt^e  dreary  and  bleak  econocnlc  picture 

for  New  England  in  the  future." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  parity  for 
the  month  of  August  was  at  102  percent. 
That  is  the  highest  it  has  been  for  more 
than  20  years,  but  when  our  producers 
were  starting  to  get  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor  and  investment,  there  was  an 
instant  outcry  that  the  price  of  food  was 
too  high. 

Parity  for  September  dropped  to  95 
percent,  a  7 -percent  decline,  but  the 
over-the-counter  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer did  not  reflect  a  similar  decrease. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  this  before, 
food  is  a  bargain  here  in  America. 

With  your  permission,  and  as  a  re- 
minder to  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Concrzssional  Record  an 
article  from  Farm  Profit  magazine  which 
tabulates  the  costs  of  food  items  in  se- 
lected cities  throughout  the  world. 

As  Baxter  Freese,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Cattlemen's  Association  said: 

There's  something  wrong  when  the  world's 
best  paid  people  can't  afford  the  world's 
lowest  and  best  priced  food. 

SuBVKT  OF  Retail  Pood  Pricks 
For  years,  farmers  have  been  telling  con- 
sumers food  Is  a  bargain.  And  it  has  been. 
While  we  Americans  have  been  ^lending 
16.7%  of  our  disposable  income  for  food,  the 
Japanese  were  spending  27.4%,  the  Italians 
29.3%  and  the  British  a  whopping  31.3%. 
Subtract  what  we  pay  extra  to  have  our  food 
pre-packaged,  pre-cooked  and  prettied  up 
and  the  gap  is  even  wider. 

Problem  is  consiuiers  happen  to  like  bar- 
gains and  they  complain  loudly  whenever 
there  is  a  penny-a-pound  Increase  In  prtoe. 
So,  maybe  it's  time  to  try  a  new  psychology — 
and  tell  the  consumers  they  need  to  start 
paying  more  for  food. 

When  food  shortages  do  crop  up,  maybe 
It's  time  we  also  point  out  to  consumers  that 
they  had  a  hand  In  it.  It  was  the  pressure 
from  them  that  forced  Washington  to  im- 
pose a  celling  on  food  prices  last  June  .  .  . 
the  thing  some  economists  blame  for  th^ 
livestock  profit  squeeze. 

Food  prices  were  at  all-time  hl^hs.  Packers 
were  unable  to  bid  up  livestock  prices  much 
above  what  the  processed  meat  ceUlng  dic- 
tated. That  left  livestock  men  with  two  alter- 
natives— feed  at  a  loss  or  cut  back.  Supply 
projections  for  meat,  milk  and  eggs  show 
they  decided  to  cut  back. 

XATINC   HIOHKK  OFF  TSX  HOO 

Iowa  State  swine  specialist  E.  J.  Stevermer 
estimates  It  would  have  taken  live  hog  prices 
of  $41  per  cwt.  or  better  this  summer  to  en- 
courage herd  expansion  ...  91  to  t3  above 
what  they  actually  were. 

He  figures  it  this  way:  back  when  hogs 
were  selling  for  920  and  production  ooets 
were  running  916  per  cwt.,  producers  were 
getting  out  of  the  buslnees  rather  than  ex- 
panding. 

This  summer,  pork  cost  936  per  cwt.  to 
produce.  But  now  It  would  take  at  least  a 
96  profit  mark-up  to  encourage  more  pro- 
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duotlon,  since  oaah  grain  farming  Is  more 
feasible  and  attractive  than  It  was  then. 

WaO'S  BEEN   KATING   II T   KFTICIXNCTT 

Only  reason  consumers  have  been  able  to 
gei  by  with  such  souUl  food  bills  Is  because 
tanners'  increased  efficiency.  Ou^>ut  per  man- 
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hour  on  the  farm  Is  3.1  times  higher  than 
what  It  was  20  years  ago  .  .  .  nearly  twice  the 
increase  of  manufacturing  industrlee. 

In  almost  any  other  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy, such  gains  would  have  led  to  more  com- 
fortable profit  margins.  But  on  the  farm, 
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It  was  necessary  to  survive.  Production  costs 
more  than  doubled  during  thoee  20  years, 
while  produce  prices  rose  only  12  percent. 
Problem  is  there's  a  limit  to  efficiency.  And 
this  stmimer,  there  was  a  limit  to  the  prtces 
farmers  could  get. 


SURVEY  OF  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  IN  SELECTED  CITIES  EARLY  MAY  1973 
(In  U.S.  dollars  per  pound,  convertad  It  JuiM  ixdMDc*  ratas) 


THOMAS  L.  C.  VAUi 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   mCHtCAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mrs.  ORIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  share  in  the  loss  of 
Tom  Vail,  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  His  imtimely  pass- 
big  Is  a  loss  not  only  to  Congress  but  the 
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THIN08  COXTLO  BZ  WOSSK 

Itiere's  one  consolation  In  this  whole 
mses — you  can  be  glad  you're  not  the  Presi- 
dent. He's  got  200  million  consumers  clam- 
merlng  about  high  food  costs  plus  an  inter- 
national trade  deficit  to  make  up.  And  the 
two  Just  don't  mix  (unless  we  subsidize  con- 
sumers— more  than  we  already  are ) . 

Reason:  the  world  market  is  telling  us 
our  food  is  worth  more  than  we  are  paying. 
Weather  and  crop  shortages  around  the  world 
have  no  doubt  boosted  prices  for  feed  grains 
and  soybeans.  But  so  has  Increased  world 
demand. 

As  other  people's  Incomes  have  risen, 
they've  chosen  to  spend  It  on  tastier  protein 
sources — namely  meat — and  they  have  proved 
their  wUlingness  to  pay. 

Only  way  to  block  out  the  Influence  of 
world  prices  is  to  keep  our  products  off  the 
world  market.  This  could  be  disastrous  to 
our  trade  balance  ...  we  still  need  to  import 
oU  while  feed  grains  and  soybeans  are  among 
the  few  competitive  products  we  have  to 
sell. 

Our  trade  balance  Itself  might  be  an  indi- 
cation our  food  expenditures  are  out  of  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Cheap  food  means 
we  have  more  money  to  spend  on  second 
oars  and  third  televisions — one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  trade  deficit  In  the  first  place.  That's 
led  to  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  further 
snowballing  would  demand  for  our  food. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Administration  cant 
knock  the  high  prices  our  beans  and  grain 
are  fetching.  Forty  percent  of  the  93.3  bUllon 
agricultural  exports  contributed  to  our  trade 
balance  last  year  was  the  result  of  higher 
prices. 

In  short,  we  can't  have  cheap  food  and 
still  have  adequate  supplies.  And  we  can't 
pay  less  than  the  reet  of  the  world  wants 
to  pay  and  stUl  export  enough  to  balance 
our  International  trade  ledger. 

That  may  be  a  little  tough  for  consumers 
to  chew  at  first.  But  consider  this:  In  Uru- 
guay, the  government  Imposed  a  4 -month 
ban  on  beef  consumption  last  year.  Just  so 
there  d  be  some  beef  to  export.  Compared 
to  that,  steak  at  almost  any  price  Is  cheap. 
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people  of  this  Nation.  Those  of  us  who 
had  opportimlty  to  know  and  work  with 
him  in  connection  with  his  post  on  the 
Finance  Committee  as  well  as  his  pre- 
vious service  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  integrity  and  In- 
telligence. His  brilliance  was  unsur- 
paissed,  particularly  in  the  complicated 
field  of  taxation. 

Tom  was  a  dedicated  man.  He  brought 
clarity  of  understanding  when  technical- 
ities seemed  to  cloud  all  possibility.  He 
brought  solution  when  It  seemed  there 
was  none. 

Many  Americans  never  wHl  have  heard 
the  name,  Tom  Vail.  Yet,  he  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  process  that  molded  the 
great  legislative  programs  of  the  last  two 
decades  as  some  of  our  most  famous  po- 
litical names.  ^ 

To  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  Tom  was 
a  loyal  and  faithful  public  servant.  There 
is  no  higher  tribute  in  government.  My 
deepest  sympathies  are  extended  to  his 
loved  ones. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 


OF    NSW    TO&K 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  their  national  convention,  re- 
cently held  here  in  Washington,  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  passed  a 
succinct  resolution  calling  for  a  reversal 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  per- 
mit most  elective  abortions  without  re- 
striction. The  YAP  now  numbers  some 
60,000  members  nationally  and  8,000  in 
my  home  State  of  New  York.  The  youth 
of  our  land  have  spoken  out  to  protect 
the  rights  of  future  youths  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  the  chance  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  great  country. 

The  only  way  to  protect  these  xmbom 
lives  is  by  constltutionsd  amendment,  and 
certainly  there  is  sufficient  support  in  the 
House  to  merit  a  full  consideration  of  the 
issue.  The  Judiciary  Committee,  however, 
has  so  far  refused  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  several  resolutions  Introduced.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleague."?,  regardless  of  their 
current  views  on  abortion  to  sign  Con- 
gressman HoGANs  discharge  petition  so 


that  after  full  debate  the  will  of  the 
House  may  be  determined. 

The  YAF  resolution  follows: 
Thx  Right  to  Lifk 

In  recent  years,  American  attitudes  toward 
human  life  seem  to  have  undergone  a  subtle 
and  frightening  change.  Abortion,  euthana- 
sia, and  Involuntary  sterilization  have  a  new 
respectability. 

Any  remedy  short  of  equal  protection  for 
life  from  the  moment  of  conception  is  philo- 
BophicaUy,  morally,  and  medlcaUy  untenable. 
An  innocent  human  being  cannot  be  de- 
clared a  non-person  at  wiU  and  kUled  if  his 
existence  is  inconvenient  or  uncomfortable 
to  others,  or  if  others  consider  the  Indlvidvial 
unfit  to  live.  Based  on  this  criterU,  the  right 
to  life  can  be  and  must  be  defined  by  legisla- 
tive processes  and  exceptions  limited  only  to 
the  greatest  cases  of  perU  to  the  lives  of 
others. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  demands  a 
reversal  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Invasion  into 
the  legUlative  process.  There  Is  no  Constitu- 
tional "right  to  abort."  The  Court  has 
brushed  aside  the  crux  of  the  issue,  the  ques- 
tion of  and  controversy  over  whether  or  not 
a  fettis  is  from  conception  a  human  life. 
When  mlUlons  of  Americans  believe  that  it 
Is,  a  Court  that  mandates  nationwide  legal- 
ized abortion  is  seen  as  a  betrayer,  not  a 
protector,  of  fundamental  Constitutional 
rights. 


NEW  EASTERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 
WEST  JERSEY  HOSPITAL,  VOOR- 
HEES  TOWNSHIP.  N.J. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  irxw  JKBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1973.  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
the  dedication  address  at  the  new  East- 
em  Division  of  the  West  Jersey  Hospital, 
located  in  Voorhees  Township,  N.J.  Un- 
like so  many  of  today's  planned  build- 
ings, the  hospital  is  situated  in  a  lovely, 
rural  setting  with  spacious  grounds.  This 
hospital  is  more  than  just  beds  and  band- 
ages— it  is  a  school,  restaurant,  drug 
store,  laboratory,  laundry,  hotel,  and  li- 
brary. It  is  an  unusual  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world — ^people  with 
varied  interests,  education,  languages, 
and  heritage.  It  is  the  third  largest  em- 
ployer in  Camden  County,  providing  a 
wide  variety  of  careers  to  over  1,700  area 
residents.  It  houses  some  of  the  moet 
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sophisticated  equipment  devised  by  man 
and  when  totally  completed,  will  accom- 
modate 296  beds. 

To  touch  a  little  on  backgroimd — the 
West  Jersey  Hospital  opened  in  Camden, 
N.J.,  about  87  years  ago.  Its  contribution 
to  medical  science  and  assistance  to  the 
ill   has   always   been   one   of   Camden's 
shining  lights.  In  1966  the  Southern  Di- 
vision of  the  hospital  was  opened  at  Ber- 
lin, N.J.,  and  now  we  have  the  new  East- 
em  Division  with  all  its  fine  facilities 
added  to  a  nonprofit  institution  in  Voor- 
hees  Township,  N.J.  Not  one  penny  of 
Federal  funds  has  been  used  to  erect  the 
building   nor  buy   the  equipment  that 
makes  up  this  most  outstanding  hospital. 
In  this  day  and  age  when  everyone  thinks 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  money  tree,  credit  must 
be  given  to  those  people  who  have  worked 
long  and  diligently  in  the  field  of  private 
enterprise  for  the  good  for  sdl  mtmkind 
without   asking   for   a   handout.    Much 
credit  must  be  given  to  W.  Robert  Davis, 
chairman   of   the   Board   of   Trustees; 
Barry  D.  Brown,  president  of  the  West 
Jersey  Hospital,  Jack  O.  Owen,  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Association, 
and  Dr.  William  V.  McDormell,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Medical  Affairs  of  the  West  Jer- 
sey Hospital,  to  name  but  a  few.  Space 
permitting.  I  could  go  on  and  on  listing 
names  of  persons  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  this  great  institution  possible — 
the  nursing  staff,  the  ladles  auxiliary  of 
the  West  Jersey  Hospital,  and  volunteer 
canvassers  who  helped  raise  the  funds  to 
build  the  institution.  Vast  numbers  of 
people  have  performed  in  excellent  fash- 
ion to  bring  this  project  to  fruition. 

I.  John  E.  Hunt,  today  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  doff  my  hat  to  each  and 
every  individual  who  has  made  this  great 
facility  possible  for  a  job  well  done  and 
an  effort  which  will  long  be  remembered 
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A  REALISTIC  ASSESSMENT 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


WATERGATE'S  TV  DEMISE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NXW    JKHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  26,  Mr.  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan. Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, gave  the  Watergate  Committee  a 
'refresher"  lesson  in  campaign  activities. 
From  all  indications,  the  committee  was 
not  only  refreshed,  but  stunned  by  his 
wealth  of  knowledge  regarding  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Mincing  no  words.  Mr.  Buchanan  laid 
it  all  on  the  table.  Stunned  and  off  bal- 
ance, the  committee  recognized  that 
what  they  were  hearing  they  had  known 
all  along.  The  Republicans  do  not  have 
a  comer  on  campaign  tricks,  but  were 
merely  doing  what  had  been  long  ago 
recognized  by  the  Democrats  as  t)eing 
accepted  practice. 

Apparently  fearing  that  their  credibil- 
ity would  be  further  harmed,  the  lights 
of  the  cameras  were  dimmed,  and  the 
Watergate  Committee's  hearings  became 
daytime  TV  history.  Buchanan  may  have 
pronded  the  "coup  de  grace." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Wednesday,  September  26  published  an 
editorial  and  an  exchange  of  letters 
which  placed  the  seeming  controversy 
over  expenditures  at  Presidential  homes 
in  Key  Biscayne  and  San  Clemente  in 
proper  perspective.  They  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  House,  and  I  offer 
them  in  the  hope  that  they  will  help 
create  a  better  understanding  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  entire  situ- 
ation: 

A  Non-Stobt 

Today  we  are  printing  certain  documents 
concerning  the  ^>endlng  on  President 
Nixon's  homes.  We  note  that  the  subject  has 
more  or  less  died  out  of  the  news,  which  Is 
too  bad.  Once  bints  of  scandal  have  been 
raised  In  the  news,  we  of  the  press  ought  to 
stick  with  them  until  the  full  story  is  told, 
even  If  nothing  Juicy  seems  likely  to  result 
from  further  Investigation. 

Oovemment  spending  at  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Biscayne  did  make  headlines,  espe- 
cially since  the  total  seemed  to  be  going  up 
and  up  as  the  press  put  on  pressure  for  fur- 
ther details.  But  elsewhere  on  this  page  QSA 
Administrator  Arthur  Sampson  makes  a  good 
case  that  part  of  the  confusion  was  created 
by  the  press  Itself.  We  do  not  remember  this 
part  of  his  statement  being  reported  In  the 
stories  on  his  remarks.  Indeed,  in  reporting 
his  press  conference.  The  Washington  Poat 
said,  "It  was  GS.^'s  third  attempt  to  provide 
an  accounting  of  improvements,  security  ex- 
penditures and  the  Installation  of  office  fa- 
cilities at  Mr.  Nl.xon"s  homes.  The  estimate 
has  risen  In  steps  from  $39,000  to  ILS  mU- 
llon  to  $3.7  mUIlon." 

When  the  OSA's  $3.7  mlUlon  is  added  to 
$5.8  mlUlon  In  military  spending  and  $300,- 
000  by  the  Secret  Service,  the  total  outlays 
are  nearly  $10  million.  But  as  this  figure  has 
been  taken  apart  In  efforts  to  find  unjus- 
tified expenditures,  the  total  that  oould  rea- 
sonably be  challenged  has  stopped  going  up 
and  has  been  going  down  and  down.  Some 
of  this  has  been  reported,  but  somehow  It 
has  not  attracted  the  same  attention. 

Rep.  Edward  R.  Roybal  and  Rep.  Jack  Ed- 
wards toured  San  Clemente  on  behalf  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  con- 
cluded that  most  of  the  spending  there  had 
been  Justified  for  security  purpoeea.  News 
stories  did  report  this,  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive widespread  notice,  though  to  Its  c»dlt 
The  Washington  Post  did  play  the  story 
prominently  on  page  one.  The  stories  said 
Rep.  Roybal  was  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  landscaping  for  security  purposes,  as  for 
example  relocation  of  a  palm  tree  to  obstruct 
a  window  where  the  President  might  have 
been  exposed  to  the  aim  of  a  distant  marks- 
man. 

Rep.  Roybal  had  been  especially  critical  of 
the  San  Clemente  spending  at  a  previous 
committee  hearing  and  could  be  counted  on 
to  single  out  Its  most  questionable  aspects. 
Actually,  he  thought  the  news  reports  of  his 
comments  went  too  far  In  exonerating  the 
spending,  and  he  later  Issued  a  press  release 
saying  that  the  expenditure  of  $13,500  for  a 
heating  system  and  $165,990  on  landscaping 
and  residential  Improvements  were  "clearly 
for  personal  comfort  and  esthetics.'  He  said 
they  "definitely  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
President's  pwtjperty." 

The  great  bulk  of  the  $166,900  consisted  of 
landscaping  not  done  directly  for  security 


purpoMS.  Ifr.  Sampaon  explains  these  oon- 
tracts  In  the  correspondence  following  his 
statement,  and  quite  convincingly  too.  Surely 
It's  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  government 
should  pay  foe  restoring  the  grounds  to  their 
original  condition  after  It  has  torn  them  up 
to  install  underground  communications  and 
security  systems. 

If  you  deduct  these  expenses  from  the 
Congressman's  total,  you  are  left  with  a  sum 
qulta  different  from  the  original  $10  mlUlon. 
There  is  the  heating  system,  replaced  because 
the  Secret  Service  decided  gas  heat  is  inher- 
ently unsafe.  Rep.  Roybal  also  questions  an 
overhead  fire  sprmkler  system  in  the  Presi- 
dent's home,  and  believes  a  concrete  fence 
should  have  been  extended  only  partially 
around  the  President's  property  rather  than 
entirely  around  it. 

Now,  there  is  no  Intention  here  to  demean 
Rep.  Roybal,  who  was  conscientious  enough 
to  Investigate  and  honest  enough  to  alter 
some  of  his  Initial  views.  He  may  be  right 
that  Congress  should  limit  presidential 
homes  outside  Washington  to  one  per  Presi- 
dent, though  others  may  feel  a  President 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  where  he  likes.  More 
realistically.  Rep.  Roybal  asks  that  Congrew 
ought  to  approve  presidential-security  ex- 
pendlturee  In  advance  rather  than  giving 
blanket   approval. 

But  if  Congress  had  been  asked  to  spend 
$13,600  to  protect  the  President  from  the  re- 
mote possibility  of  gas  leaks,  or  to  fence  In 
the  whole  oatate  rather  than  part  of  It,  can 
anyone  Imagine  there  would  have  been  a 
murmur  of  opposition  anywhere  In  either 
House?  Possibly  H.  R.  Oross.  who  once  ques- 
tioned the  cost  of  the  eternal  flame  on 
John  P.  Kennedy's  grave,  might  have  risen 
to  the  occasion.  But  we  doubt  even  that. 

In  short,  despite  all  those  headlines  the 
spending  at  San  Clemente  seems  to  have  been 
a  non-story.  We  recognize  that  not  every 
question  has  been  settled.  The  military 
spending  has  not  been  detailed,  the  President 
has  not  explained  where  he  got  the  money 
to  buy  the  homes  or  released  the  details  of 
his  tax  returns  and  so  on.  We  know,  too, 
that  lately  it  has  been  popular  to  take  every 
explanation  not  as  a  settlement  of  the 
charges  It  addresses  but  a  backhanded  con- 
firmation of  the  charges  It  does  not  address. 
But  we  don't  subscribe  to  that  philosophy; 
Indeed,  we  suspect  It  is  one  of  the  beet  ways 
for  non-stories  to  catch  on. 

So  we  think  it  wise  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  chalk  up  the  flurry  over  the  OSA  spending 
at  San  Clemente  as  something  akin  to  the 
flurry  over  the  false  stories  about  28  Black 
Panthers  being  killed  by  police.  It  might  be 
wise,  too,  to  think  about  how  the  press  might 
undo  non-stories  when  they  arise. 

Thx  Bio  Flap  Otxk  thx  Housx  at 
San  CLunNTK 

(NoTB. — Following  Is  a  press  conference 
statement  by  Arthur  P.  Samp>5on,  administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
on  the  confusion  that  surrounded  govern- 
ment spending  on  President  Nixon's  homes 
at  San  Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne;  to  which 
Is  added  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  editor  of  this  page  and  Mr.  Samp- 
son concerning  landscaping  expenditures 
questioned  by  Rep.  Edward  R.  Roybal  (D., 
Calif.).  An  editorial  on  this  subject  appears 
today.) 

Current  public  confusion  over  San  Cle- 
mente and  Key  Biscayne  expenses  Is  due  In 
part  to  the  way  that  OSA  expenditures  have 
been  reported.  Over  the  past  two  months,  a 
series  of  dollar  figures  have  been  announced 
In  the  press,  each  one  higher  than  the  last, 
each  quoting  government  sources,  and  each 
compounding  public  misunderstanding.  A  re- 
vlerw  of  the  sequence  of  these  events  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  government  and 
the  media  are  Jointly  responsible  for  this  un- 
fortunate development. 

In  late  Uay,  a  reporter  asked  about  the 
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specific  costs  of  four  Items  at  San  Clemente. 
We  supplied  the  White  House  with  the  costs 
and  they  released  them.  One  major  news- 
paper erroneously  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
four  Items— some  $39,000— was  the  total 
spent  by  G8A  at  San  Clemente,  and  the  error 
was  picked  up  hundreds  of  Umes  across  the 
■country.  (The  Associated  Press,  which  made 
the  original  request,  carried  the  story  cor- 
rectly.) 

After  this  the  press  made  many  demands 
on  the  administration  for  further  Informa- 
tion. 

In  attempting  to  respond  quickly,  we  com- 
piled our  major,  one-time  costs  which  totaled 
about  $460,000  for  the  San  Clemente  prop- 
erty. That  figure  did  not  Include  certain 
recurring  costs,  but  because  of  misunder- 
standings within  the  government,  the  $460.- 
000  figure  was  released  as  a  total  for  all  OSA 
spending. 

A  thorough  check  of  our  records  was  then 
made  and  we  released  a  report  for  the  San 
Clemente  residence  and  total  Key  Biscayne 
costs,  showing  the  same  totals  as  those  we 
are  reporting  here.  Today  we  are  gomg  one 
seep  beyond  to  release  total  figures  for  all 
the  complexes. 

The  total  GSA  spending  was  $3.7  million, 
including  $703,367  on  the  Presidents  home 
and  grounds  at  San  Clemente  and  $452,708 
on  the  President's  home  and  grounds  at  Key 
Biscayne.  The  balance  was  $2,468,894  In  cap- 
ital and  operating  expenses  for  the  associated 
government  office  complexes,  and  $65,930  for 
the  protection  of  the  President  and  his  family 
at  four  other  locations. 

In  addition  to  QSA  spending,  the  military 
spent  large  sums  on  communications  equip- 
ment and  associated  Items  at  the  same  loca- 
tions. The  total  spending  by  OSA,  the  mili- 
tary and  other  agencies  was  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  we  have  started  a  complete  au- 
dit for  all  expenditures  on  presidential  pro- 
tecUon  and  support  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. The  audit  Is  estimated  to  take  up 
to  seven  months  and  wUl  go  behind  our  re- 
ports and  examine  records  in  detaU  to  verify 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  ac- 
counting records  we  have  used  to  date.  We 
expect  that  this  audit  wUl  result  in  less  than 
a  6%  difference — plus  or  minus — from  the  en- 
closed rep>ort. 

Throughout  the  past  few  weeks,  the  press 
has  reported  differing  figures  for  various 
Items.  Many  items  reported  by  the  press  were 
wrong  and  we  have  Issued  many  statements 
al>out  the  erroneous  reporting. 

OSA  was  accused  by  the  press,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Installing  a  "swimming  pool  heater' 
at  San  Clemente.  That  charge  was  repeated 
by  the  media  across  the  country  and  is  stiU 
printed  today,  even  though  it  has  been  firm- 
ly denied  by  the  administration.  In  fact,  the 
heater  was  paid  for  personally  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Likewise.  OSA  was  erroneously  credited 
with  Installation  of  a  septic  tank  for  the 
President  at  San  Clemente.  In  a  slmUar  way 
without  adequately  checking  the  facts  the 
press  has  printed  numerous  stories  with 
widely  differing  totals  on  the  amounts  spent 
at  the  various  residences. 

This  has  been  confusing  to  the  public  and 
grossly  unfair  to  the  President  and  his  fam- 
ily. By  publishing  thU  comprehensive  report 
today,  we  hope  that  we  can  bring  this  con- 
fusion to  an  end. 

TwE  Wall  S'rEXEr  JotraNAL, 

-,      .  August  24.  1973. 

Mr,  Akthur  F.  Sampson 

Administrator.  General  Services  AdminUtra- 
tion.  Washington.  DC. 
DcAB  Mb.  Sampson:  I  have  been  studying 
your  statement  and  the  sununary  of  expend- 
itures for  protection  of  the  President  at  San 
Clemente  and  elsewhere.  We  are  considering 
writing  some  more  on  the  subject,  including 
reprinting  your  remarks  on  how  the  confu- 
sion came  about  as  the  figures  were  released 
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However,  I  would  like  to  have  a  bit  more 
detail  on  a  few  of  the  contracts  being  ques- 
tioned by  Congressman  Roybal  and  others, 
and  wonder  If  you  could  provide  answers  to  a 
few  questions  on  the  following  Items : 

On  page  13  of  your  summary,  contracts  C- 
2470  and  C-2471,  $76,000  to  repair  and  replace 
landscaping  &  sprinkler  and  $7,615  to  repair 
roadways,  both  damaged  by  construction 
WOTk.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  damage  and 
how  was  It  caused,  and  in  connection  with 
what  other  construction? 

On  page  19  of  your  summary  contract 
OS-09B-0-708.  $35,524  for  maintenance  of 
landscaptag  to  Insure  growth.  Why  was  such 
a  large  expenditure  necessary,  and  to  which 
landscaping  was  It  applied? 

Without  tracing  down  each  of  the  In- 
dividual contracts,  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
penditures on  pages  17.  18  and  19  for  re- 
placement of  landscaping.  Could  we  have 
any  sort  of  general  description  of  why  this 
was  necessary?  Similarly,  on  pages  20,  22  and 
23  there  are  contracts  to  landscaping  to  re- 
move fire  and  safety  hazards.  Could  these  be 
explained  in  a  bit  more  detail? 

Any  assistance  you  could  provide  on  these 
few  contracts  would  be  greatly  appreciated, 
and  I  believe  would  further  your  purpose  of 
bringing  the  confusion  to  an  end. 
smcerely. 

ROBEBT   L.   BABTLET. 

Editor  of  the  Editorial  Page. 

Oenkxal  Sxkvicxs  Administsation, 

September  7,  1973. 
Mr.  RoBEBT  L.  Babtley. 
Editor  of  the  Editorial  Page 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Ma.  Babtlet:  This  is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  August  24  regarding 
expenditures  made  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  protection  of  the 
President  of  his  San  Clemente,  California, 
residence. 

Your  first  series  of  question  concerns  the 
repair  and  replacement  of  landscaping  and 
sprinklers  and  the  repair  of  roadways.  The 
need  for  this  work  resulted  In  part  from  the 
Initial  Installation  of  conduits  for  telephone 
cables,  security  cables,  power  lines.  TV  sys- 
tems and  miscellaneous  alarm  systems  which 
required  extensive  excavation  of  the  grounds. 
Also,  other  construction  vrork  Including  the 
blockwall.  concrete  manhole,  and  concrete 
footings  required  the  movement  of  heavy 
equipment  and  vehicles  across  the  groimds. 
The  excavation  for  the  installation  of  im- 
derground  lines  and  cables  required  the  de- 
struction of  existing  landscaping  and  severely 
damaged  existing  roadways,  curbing,  and 
drainage  ditches  originally  designed  for  nor- 
mal automobUe  use  and  pedestrian  traffic. 
Therefore,  extensive  repairs  were  required 
throughout  the  grounds.  Including  replace- 
ment of  the  sprinkler  system  where  damaged. 
All  other  work  considered  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  President  was  accomplished  by  his 
personal  representattvee. 

The  maintenance  of  the  landscaping  was 
continued  for  the  period  from  September 
1969  through  AprU  1970.  The  government  had 
removed  and  replaced  extensive  shrubs,  flow- 
ers and  lawn  area  and  the  continued  main- 
tenance was  necessary  to  insure  growth  of 
the  government -Installed  material.  During 
this  period  it  was  also  necessary  to  adjust 
trees,  planU  and  shrubs  to  accommodate  the 
surveillance  requirements  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. The  contracts  for  maintenance  were 
originally  established  for  a  one  year  period 
from  October  1969  to  October  1970  and  were 
terminated  In  April  as  soon  as  it  was  felt 
that  the  owner  should  take  over  the  main- 
tenance. The  expenditures  you  referred  to  on 
pages  17.  18  and  19  were  those  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  above  maintenance  period. 

The  expenditures  listed  on  pages  20,  22  and 
23  were  requested  by  the  Secret  Service  and 
resulted  In  the  elimination  of  a  large  area  of 
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dry  weeds  along  the  northern  perimeter  of 
the  property  constituting  a  serious  flra 
hazard.  Dead  and  broken  limbs  from  the 
large  trees  on  the  property  were  considered 
a  hazard  to  the  President,  the  Secret  Service 
employes  who  patrol  the  property,  and  offi- 
cial visitors  the  President  might  have,  and 
were  removed.  Trees  were  relocated  In  order 
to  Interrupt  llne-of-slght  vision  from  the 
exterior  of  the  property  for  security  purpoeea 
I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  an  accurate 
and  complete  understanding  of  these  ex- 
penditures. 

Sincerely, 

Amthvu  F.  Sampboh, 
Administrator. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  MAINE 
CHILDREN 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  l,  1973 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  new  and  experimental  program  devel- 
oped by  the  Maine  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  to  children  throughout  the  State 
of  Maine,  particularly  to  those  who  are 
not  now  receiving  adequate  medical  at- 
tention. This  is  the  first  statewide  pedi- 
atric program  in  the  Nation  involving 
Private  pediatricians. 

I  am.  of  course,  delighted  that  Maine 
was  chosen  for  this  important  health 
project.  Ours  Is  primarily  a  rural  State 
with  a  shortage  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists, and  with  an  acute  and  serious 
shortage  of  pediatricians.  Our  children 
need  better  health  care,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  this  amblUous  project, 
funded  by  the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  will  provide  just  that. 

"Hie  following  article,  Mr.  Speaker 
describes  this  project  in  detaU,  and  i 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Maine  Chapter  Maps  Psoject 
The  first  proposed  statewide  pedutrlc 
health  project  in  the  nation  Involvmg  private 
pediatricians  has  received  approval  from  the 
Academy  and  Washington  to  start  delivery 
of  comprehensive  health  care  to  thousands 
of  Mame  children. 

The  project,  developed  by  the  Maine  Chap- 
ter,  hopes  to  serve  more  than  13,000  children 
In  a  five  county  area  (shaded  areas  on  map) 
within  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

As  soon  as  the  original  clinics  in  the  five 
county  target  area  become  self-supporting 
through  contractual  or  other  third  party  ar^ 
rangements.  new  sateUlte  clinics  wui  be 
opened  in  other  counties. 

The  Maine  program  wUl  soon  receive  $20  - 
000  In  start-up  money— part  of  a  total  of 
$150,000  It  will  receive  from  the  Academy 
during  the  first  year  of  (^>eratlon. 

Money  fc«-  the  project  comes  from  a  $845  - 
000  grant  awarded  to  the  Academy  in  1972 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  The 
purpose  of  the  grant,  initiated  and  devel- 
oped by  the  Academy's  Department  of  Com- 
munity Services,  Is  to  stimulate  the  delivery 
of  pediatric  health  services  through  local 
AAP  chapters  to  areas  lacking  sufficient  ac- 
cess to  sources  of  primary  pedUtrlc  health 
care. 

The  Maine  project  is  the  fourth  Initiated 
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In  the  y«Ar  since  the  grant  was  received. 
Three  other  such  projects — In  rural  Texas 
and  Missouri,  and  a  ghetto  area  of  Phila- 
delphia— are  already  in  operation. 

This  project  dillers  from  thA  others  In  that 
tt  will  contract  with  at  least  nve  pediatri- 
cians In  clinics  throughout  the  state  to 
provide  health  care  Instead  of  operating  from 
one  grant  supported  clinic. 

The  IniUal  funding  of  tlSCOOO  for  the 
first  year  will  be  reduced  by  one-third  the 
second  and  third  years  and  will  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  third  year. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  a  contract  for  Early 
and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment will  be  part  of  the  program  and  will 
provide  funds  for  all  children  under  31  years 
of  age  who  are  receiving  Medicaid.  A  sliding 
fee  scale  will  also  provide  Income. 

The  Maine  project  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Governor  of  Maine,  the  regional  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Maine  Family  Planning  Aaaociatlon,  Maine 
Division  of  Child  Health,  Maine  Bureau  of 
RehabUltatlon,  Pediatric  Society  of  Maine, 
four  Community  Action  Programs  and  three 
Compresenslve    Health    Planning    agencies. 

WHT    MAINE? 

Maine  Is  primarily  a  rural  state  with  a 
shortage  of  physicians  and  dentists  and  an 
acute  shortage  of  pediatricians. 

There  are  no  pediatricians  In  two  of  the 
target  counties  and  none  in  four  of  the  clinic 
sites. 

Lack  of  adequate  trans{>ortatlon  and  local 
health  resources  have  forced  many  Maine 
residents  to  resort  to  "crisis  only"  medical 
care. 

The  project  hopes  to  change  all  that.  It 
Intends  to  extend  compresenslve  health  care 
without  duplicating  or  interfering  with  exist- 
ing programs  to  those  who  can  now  only 
obtain  crisis  care. 

THZ   PROJECT 

More  than  133.000  Maine  children  In  the 
five  county  target  area  will  be  potentially 
eligible  to  receive  services  under  the  pro- 
gram. Services  will  be  avaUable  to  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  family  Income,  al- 
though the  target  population  will  be  those 
children  who  for  many  reasons  are  not  pres- 
ently receiving  proper  medical  care. 

The  project  is  designed  In  the  form  of  a 
"spider  web"  with  an  administrative  and 
specialty  consultant  center  In  Portland  and 
five  satellite  clinics  located  In  diverse  rural 
areas  within  the  state. 

The  central  administrative  office  has  been 
provided,  free  of  charge,  in  the  capltol  build- 
ing complex  by  the  Oovemor  of  Maine.  It  will 
be  staffed  with  a  core  pediatrician  who  will 
serve  as  a  medical  director,  an  administra- 
tor, a  health  liaison  person,  accountant,  sec- 
retary and  auditor.  The  central  office  staff  wlli 
travel  periodically  to  the  various  sites  to  Im- 
plement the  program. 

The  five  satellite  clinics  will  be  stafled 
one  or  two  days  a  week  by  participating  pe- 
diatricians and  by  one  pediatric  nurse  asso- 
ciate and  one  outreach  aide  three  dajrs  a 
week.  Twenty-four  hours  emergency  care  will 
be  available  by  telephone  and  referral. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation — Expanded  Child 
Health  Care.  Inc. 

Five  pediatricians  who  have  submitted  let- 
ters of  commitment  to  participate  in  the 
program  are:  Maurice  Roes,  M.D,  PAAP, 
chairman,  Maine  Chapter,  who  will  be  head- 
quartered m  Sanford  and  serve  the  children 
of  York  County:  Randall  Silver.  M.D  ,  PAAP, 
Macfalas.  Washington  Co'onty;  Russell  Morls- 
■ette,  MJD.,  PAAP.  Norway-Paris,  Oxford 
County;  Edmund  Enrlne,  M.D,,  PAAP,  Unity, 
Waldo  County;  and  Benjamin  Sbapero,  MJD.. 
Bangor.  Penobscot  County. 

Outreach  workers  wUl  recruit  chUdren 
from  within  the  target  areas.  A  referral  ays- 
tem  has   aL'eady   been   esUbllshed   between 
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schools,  public  health  nurses  and  existing  so- 
cial service  agencies  to  Identify  medically  un- 
derserved  children. 

Services  provided  at  the  clinics  will  In- 
clude :  complete  medical  history,  physical  ex- 
am, screening  for  visual  or  hearing  defects 
and  lead  poisoning,  testing  for  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases,  immunizations,  the  Den- 
ver Developmental  Screening  test,  health  ed- 
ucation, transportation  and  home  follow-up. 

In  addition  to  the  services  provided  di- 
rectly by  the  clinics,  two-way  referral  link- 
ages wlU  be  established  with  other  service 
organizations  In  order  to  Insure  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  plan.  Major  services  provided 
by  referral  will  be  family  planning,  mental 
health,  dental  cUnlcs.  University  of  Maine 
Cooperative  Extension  Services,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  services  for  exceptional 
children. 

The  clinics  will  also  establish  a  strong  af- 
filiation with  a  local  hospital  capable  of  pro- 
viding specialty  referrtU  services  and  inpa- 
tient care. 

EVALUATION 

The  project  will  have  a  buUt-ln  evaluation 
component  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  in  delivering  health  care  to 
children.  This  computerized  program  will 
allow  the  AAP  Department  of  Community 
Services  to  monitor  the  program's  progress 
once  a  month.  Ross  Laboratories,  division  of 
Abbott  Laboratories,  has  contributed  a  grant 
of  $30,000  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
a  problem-oriented  pediatric  record  keeping 
system. 

rcTvax  PBojKcrs 

The  Academy  hopes  to  Initiate  at  least 
one  chapter  program  each  year  In  the  next 
five  years  provided  level  grant  funding  re- 
mains avaUable.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
nine  programs  could  be  operational,  five  self- 
supporting,  and  four  In  a  state  of  developing 
financial  Independence. 

If  there  is  an  area  In  your  state  you  think 
could  benefit  from  such  a  project,  contact 
your  chapter  chairman  to  stimulate  Interest 
at  the  state  level.  The  Department  of  Com- 
munity Services  will  be  happy  to  provide 
technical  or  professional  assistance  to  any 
interested  chapter  to  help  It  develop  a  pro- 
posal for  such  a  project. 

For  further  Information  please  contact: 
Department  of  Community  Services,  AAP, 
1801  Hlnman,  Evanston,  m.  60204. 


VICE  PRESroENT  AONEW  DENIED 
HELP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1973 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

history  of  the  United  States  Is  the  history 
of  a  people  yearning  for  fairness:  Fair- 
ness In  Individual  opportunity,  fairness 
In  mutual  defense,  fairness  In  social  re- 
sponsibility and,  above  all,  fairness  in 
Justice. 

Prom  Its  earliest  days,  our  country  has 
been  settled  by  people  who  were  driven 
to  search  for  fairness  In  a  new  forum. 
The  Pilgrims  could  not  find  fairness  in 
England.  The  Hugruenots  could  not  find 
fairness  in  France.  Jews  could  not  find 
fairness  in  czarlst  Russia — much  less  in 
Soviet  Russia ;  M ennonites  could  not  And 
fairness  in  Germany;  people  from  all 
over  the  world  have  fled  their  homelanda 
In  search  of  fairness  and  Justice.  They 
came  to  the  New  World  to  find  a  new 
fonim. 

New  frontiers  were  not  the  only 
changes  in  forum  for  these  immlgranta; 
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they  created  an  entire,  new  system  of 
government  that  has  been  dedicated  to 
protecting  the  freedom  we  call  oppor- 
tunity by  providing  varied  forums  in 
which  to  debate  policy  differences  and 
enact  laws,  smd  in  which  to  settle  dis- 
putes. The  fonmis  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  matters  they  are  designed  to 
hear;  the  degree  of  fairness  one  may  ob- 
tain is  largely  a  matter  of  finding  a  com- 
patible forum. 

Last  week,  the  Vice  President  appealed 
to  this  forum.  He  asked — not  for  help,  but 
for  a  hearing.  He  asked — not  for  ex- 
oneration, but  for  investigation.  He 
asked — not  for  acquittal,  but  for  action. 
He  turned  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  forum  of  all  the  people.  And 
we,  who  are  severally  elected  by  each 
of  435  districts  of  the  whole  Nation, 
turned  down  this  request  from  one  of 
only  two  men  who  are  elected  by  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

What  have  we  done.  We  have  denied 
the  Vice  President  access  to  a  f  onim  that 
is  competent  to  investigate.  We  have  left 
him  naked  to  be  pilloried  by  pious  pira- 
nhas in  a  Justice  Department  move- 
ment to  exculpate  itself  from  its  sully- 
ing role  in  Watergate. 

We  liave  a  responsibility  to  give  the 
Vice  President  access  to  the  fonim  to 
which  he  is  entitled  by  law.  If  we  fail,  we 
fail  not  just  ourselves;  we  fail  the  very 
people  by  whom  we  were  elected. 

We  fail  them  because  fairness  and 
justice  are  not  occasional  virtues.  Rights 
are  not  occasional  privileges.  Either  we 
have  a  right  at  all  times,  or  we  have  it 
not  at  all.  Everybody  shares  a  right,  or 
nobody  enjoys  It — but  nobody. 

The  publicity  that  has  been  generated 
in  this  matter,  and  courtesy  alone  re- 
strains me  from  saying  "deliberately" 
generated,  cannot  help  but  to  encourage 
indictment.  That  same  publicity  cannot 
help  but  to  deprive  the  Vice  President  of 
a  fair  and  imptirtial  trial  in  any  fonmi 
but  in  this  House  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  are  those,  of  course,  who  are 
driven  to  partisan  salvation  over  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs,  but  gentlemen, 
colleagues,  this  is  not  the  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs of  Just  the  Republican  Party.  It  is 
the  sad  state  of  affairs  of  our  entire 
Nation. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  torment,  we 
hear  the  shrill  whining  of  those  who  con- 
demn the  system;  but  any  "system"  is 
people.  This  is  not  the  time  to  degrade 
ourselves,  but — if  we  fail  to  hear  Mr. 
Agnew,  if  we  fail  to  consider  his  Indict- 
ment, if  we  fail  in  this  we  will  have  in- 
dicted ourselves. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  innocent 
or  guilty.  I  do  know  that  my  constituents, 
the  t>eople  whose  interests  and  expecta- 
tions I  represent,  demand  that  I.  nay. 
that  all  of  us  rise  to  the  challenge  of  our 
responsibility. 


4-H  OETS  IT  ALL  TOGETHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KXW  1  UC'KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
approximately  6.6  million  young  people 
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in  the  world  today  from  all  races,  in- 
comes, and  backgrounds,  from  urban 
centers  to  countryside  who  are  siflaiiated 
with  this  Nation's  largest  coeducational 
program  and  once  again. I  am  eager  to 
commend  all  of  those  participants  who 
look  forward  to  National  4-H  Week 
which  begins  on  October  7  and  extends 
through  October  14. 

"4-H  Gets  It  All  Together"  is  this 
year's  theme  and  in  countless  ways  4-H 
has  taken  the  initiative  tuid  by  stretch- 
ing from  coast  to  coast  where  4-H  clubs 
exist  in  nearly  every  U.S.  county  and. 
additionally,  in  about  80  other  nations  of 
the  world,  4-H  has  indeed  gotten  it  all 
together. 

The  4-H'ers,  by  seeking  to  improve 
themselves  and  the  world  around  them, 
develop  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
overall  needs  of  our  society  and  those 
things  that  are  required  to  provide  a 
good  and  productive  life  for  all  human 
beings.  For  example,  4-H'ers  are  involved 
in  informal  out-of-school  programs  and 
activities  which  range  from  repairing 
lawnmowers  to  managing  money  through 
yard  maintenance,  from  karate  to  drill 
teams,  from  theatrics  to  consumer  edu- 
cation and  dog  care  to  crafts  and  photog- 
raphy. 

Members  of  4-H  are  offered  not  only 
practical  skills  in  a  wide  range  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  projects  but 
also  a  broad  and  diversified  program  of 
activity  that  will  enable  them  by  extend- 
ing their  scope  from  the  rural  farm  areas 
to  the  ghettos  of  the  inner  city  to  tackle 
the  more  pertinent  problems  of  today 
such  as  conservation  of  soil,  water  and 
wildlife,  pollution  control,  community 
beautiflcation  and  clean-up  and  im- 
provement of  health  generally.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by 
emphasizing  the  leaming-by-doing  tech- 
nique which,  of  course,  4-H  Implements 
fully  and  combining  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects 4-H  Eiffords  these  youth  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  both  physically  and  emo- 
tionally. Fortimate,  indeed,  are  these 
boys  and  girls  who  have  the  wonderful 
opportunity  to  participate  in  4-H  be- 
cause through  this  program  they  learn 
beyond  a  doubt  the  importance  of  t>eing 
Involved  in  one  way  or  another  in  Amer- 
ica's future  and  In  programs  designed 
to  make  their  communities  a  better  place 
to  live  In  today  as  well  as  tomorrow,  and 
I  feel  confident  Mr.  Speaker  that  we  can 
safely  assume  they  will  continue  to  justi- 
fy the  faith  and  the  pride  that  we  have 
in  them. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
alone,  we  have  over  118,000  young  people 
who  are  Involved  in  4-H  programs  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  120  coimties 
In  the  State  have  participated  this  year 
In  the  4-H  Community  Pride  Contest 
which  placed  an  emphasis  on  local 
clean-up  and  beautiflcation  projects. 
Understandably,  I  am  Justifiably  proud 
to  announce  to  this  body  that  last  month 
the  4-H  Clubs  of  Spencer  County  which 
Is  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
placed  first  in  this  statewide  Commu- 
nity Pride  competition. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  this  occasion  to  salute 
the  4-H  Clubs  of  American  as  they  con- 
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tinue  to  move  forward  in  the  months 
ahead  to  fulfilling  their  worthy  Ideals 
and  goals  and  I  want  to  offer  them  my 
support  and  good  wishes. 


WHO  IS  ANXIOUS  TO  KILL  BUDGET 
REFORM  OR— 'WILL  THE  REAL 
ADA  PLEASE  STAND  UP? 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
known  line  from  the  television  program. 
"To    Tell    the   Truth."   "Will    the   real 

please  stand  up,"  is  by  far  the 

most  appropriate  line  to  use  with  respect 
to  a  new,  double-directed  standsird  com- 
ing from  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action — ADA. 

For  years,  the  ADA  has  urged,  advised, 
browbeaten,  cajoled,  and  all  but  in- 
cited the  Congress  to  reassert  its  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  vis-a-vis  the  Pres- 
ident in  both  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy arenas.  Conferences  and  seminars 
have  been  held,  books  and  phamphlets 
vsTitten  and  published,  countless  speeches 
given  by  their  six)kesmen  on  this  floor 
and  behind  thousands  of  other  rostrums. 
All  have  urged  the  Congress  to  assert 
fully  its  role  in  budgetmaklng  and  con- 
trol and  to  stand  up  to  the  President. 
It  seemed  the  more  powerfully  and  Ex- 
ecutive asserted  himself  in  this  subject 
area,  the  more  the  ADA  stressed  the 
need  for  congressional  action — if  that 
Executive  was  either  a  Republican  or  a 
moderate  to  conservative.  The  ADA 
called  the  Congress  a  rubberstamp.  le- 
thargic, incapable  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  a  modern  society  and  economy; 
this  has  been  particularly  true  during 
the  past  4  Ml  years. 

There  Is  a  well -recognized  need  for 
budget  reform,  particularly  in  the  proc- 
esses of  formulation  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  of  its  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
Congress  receives  in  mid -January  of  each 
year  the  President's  budget  message. 

While  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  may  often  have  a  fairly 
exact  idea  of  what  that  message  will  con- 
tain, no  one  in  the  legislative  branch 
knows  for  sure  until  that  message  is  for- 
mally received.  Then,  the  Congress  has 
the  choice  of  either  acting  upon  every 
item  therein  in  only  5^  months  before 
the  end  of  the  then  extant  fiscal  year  or 
of  passing  continuing  resolutions,  which 
unfortunately  often  carry  forward  Fed- 
eral expenditures  which  the  Congress 
knows  it  intends  to  reform.  Because  the 
budget  message  originates  within  the 
executive,  the  Congress  must  bear  the 
full  burden  of  proof — of  going  forward — 
as  to  the  merits  of  any  substantive 
changes  in  funding  levels  or  progrtun 
thrusts.  And  when  all  the  staffs  of  the 
congressional  apprcH3riations  committees 
are  combined,  they  do  not  have  nearly 
the  staff  capability  of  the  executive  to 
analyze  budget  proposals  and  to  pro- 
pound changes  therein. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  1,  section  8,  specifically  gives  to 
the  Congress  the  power  of  the  purse: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay 
and  coUect  taxes,  duties,  Imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  that  constitutional 
responsibihty  and  mandate,  then  budget 
reform  must  be  given  highest  priority 
within  the  Congress. 

Now,  however,  the  ADA  is  taking  a  dif- 
ferent tact.  While  still  clamoring  for  a  re- 
assertion  of  congressional  power,  the 
ADA  has  taken  off  against  proposals  to 
give  the  Congress  the  tools  with  which  to 
realize  such  a  reassertion.  In  its  legisla- 
tive newsletter,  "The  Anatomy  of  a  Com- 
mittee Mark-Up:  Budget  Control  Legis- 
lation," vol.  2,  No.  15,  September  1-15 
1973.  the  ADA  states : 

The  purpose  of  the  original  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control  was  to  cut  spending. 

And  then  ADA  has  the  audacity  to 
conclude : 

While  this  proposed  procedure  might  not 
make  much  practical  difference  with  a  con- 
servative administration  in  office.  It  would 
hobble  a  Uberal  administration's  program 
development.  It  would  substitute  Congress 
for  the  Executive  In  the  budget  process.  Un- 
der a  workable  budget  system  the  Executive 
would  supply  fundamental  national  priority 
proposals  to  the  Congress,  which  then  could 
react  to  them.  Judging  by  past  performance, 
a  congressional  budget  could  be  a  disaster. 

The  proposed  congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  could  easily  become  for  Congress 
what  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  become  for  the  Executive;  its  focus 
would  be  fiscal,  with  an  emphasis  on  effi- 
ciency and  dollar  cost-conaclousness.  COB, 
constantly  highlighting  dollar  costs,  could 
inhibit  the  committees  of  Congress  in  mov- 
ing necessary  programs  which  require  fund- 
ing of  a  larger  order.  COB,  In  fact,  could  be- 
come a  powerful  .  .  .  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  principal  focus  of  the  ADA's 
fears  seems  to  be  that,  "its  focus  would 
be  fiscal,  with  an  emphasis  on  efiQciency 
and  dollar  cost-consciousness."  On  that 
the  ADA  is  correct.  And.  it  is  for  those 
reasons  that  the  budget  reform  proposals 
are  gaining  increasing  acceptance.  It  is 
the  way  to  hold  down  spending,  and 
thereby  to  hold  down  both  inflation  and 
taxes.  It  is  a  way  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  dollar's  use:  to  "get  more 
value  for  the  dollar."  It  is  a  way  to  Illus- 
trate to  all  members  the  dollar-impact 
of  existing  and  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  sponsored 
legislation  to  provide  for  such  a  congres- 
sional mechanism.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
ADA  does  not  agree  with  these  aims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reflects  an  arro- 
gance, an  elitist  view  of  Government, 
an  ADA-knows-better-for-the-people- 
than-thelr-elected-representatlves  do 
philosophy  which  transcends  any  that  I 
have  ever  seen  put  into  print.  ADA  is 
saying  that  the  social  planners  and  big 
spenders,  the  tax-exept  foundations,  the 
bureaucracy  knows  what  is  better  for  the 
people — and  the  monetary  priorities  to 
be  attached  to  programs  for  them — bet- 
ter than  their  elected  representatives  In 
the  Congress.  Such  a  philosophy  is  antl- 
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thetlcal  to  the  ver>-  foundation  stones 
of  democratic  government — democracy 
which  one  would  have  hoped  the  so- 
called  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
would  have  believed  in  also. 

It  is  clear  what  is  happening  in  the 
debate  over  the  legislation  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  budget  making  and  con- 
trol mechanism:  Those  special  Interests 
and  social  plaimers  who  have  benefitted 
mo6t  from  big  spending  are  in  danger  of 
having  their  oxen  gored.  They  are  reac- 
Ing  by  opposing  the  very  reassertion  of 
congressional  prerogatives  which  they 
champion  when  an  administration  is  in 
power  with  whom  they  philosophically 
and  politically  disagree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  gives  this 
body  a  much  clearer  picture  as  to  who 
may  be  behind  the  slowdown  of  budjget 
reform  in  1973. 

Will  the  real  ADA  please  stand  up? 


MURDER   BY   HANDGUN:    THE   CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  26 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    lfASSACHX7SnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  October  1.  1973 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Detroit,  the  leading  American  automo- 
bile manufactiirlng  city,  is  also  a  leader 
in  murders.  According  to  Time  maga- 
zine, this  proliferation  of  homicides  is 
due  to  the  increasing  number  of  hand- 
gims  circulating  among  a  third  of  De- 
troit's population. 

Homicide  Inspector  John  Domm  Is 
quoted  as  saying : 

People  who  look  for  tbe  poUce  to  solve 
this  problem  are  looking  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Detroit,  and  the  whole  United  States 
should  look  to  their  legislators  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Immediate  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
control  accidental  murders,  and  murders 
committed  in  anger  against  relatives, 
friends,  and  innocent  bystanders.  Only 
immediate  legislation  can  stop  the 
United  States  from  leading  the  world 
in  the  number  of  murders  committed 
each  year. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  article  from  the  April  16,  1973.  edi- 
tion of  Time  magazine ; 

Mumoca  Crrr 
On*  «J*y  Ust  week  In  Detroit,  a  lawyer  In 
a  Hall  of  Justice  cotirtroom  Inexpllcablv  drew 
a  gmi  and  pointed  It  at  the  Judge  and  a 
witaeam.  The  Judge  was  not  carrying  tbe 
38  caliber  pistol  that  he  usually  packs,  but 
three  policemen  In  the  co'jrtroom  drew  their 
yura  and  kUled  the  lawyer.  A  few  minute* 
later,  in  a  lairgage  »h<ip  in  downtown  De- 
trcdt.  the  owner  and  his  clerk  were  dUcorered 
neatly  trussed  and  executed,  apparently  in 
a  robbery.  A  little  after  that,  a  prominent 
black  peychiatrtst  was  found  dMMl  In  the 
tr-j.'Jc  of  bU  car.  And  rtUl  later  that  evening, 
police  in  th*  suburb  of  BoeevUXe  came  acroM 
the  bodies  of  a  pair  of  young  lovers  in  a  car, 
Wrtims  of  a  murder -suicide. 
8tn«e  Jma.  l,  there  have  b««n  187  homl- 
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aides  in  Detroit,  27%  ahead  of  the  rate  last 
year  In  the  city  that  normaUy  revels  in 
records.  Last  year  Detroit  (pop.  1.8  mUllon) 
had  801  homlclaes,  or  one  for  every  3.600 
people.  By  contrast,  Chicago,  with  twice  as 
many  people,  had  711  murders;  while  Lon- 
don (pop.  7.4  million)  had  only  113. 

Why  is  Detroit  such  a  center  for  blood- 
letting? Police  Commissioner  John  Nichols 
believes  that  the  widespread  poeseaslon  of 
handguns  Is  a  basic  cause.  He  estimates  that 
there  are  some  50O.(X)O  handguns  around,  or 
one  for  every  three  citizens  of  Detroit.  Nl- 
choU  is  backed  by  the  studies  of  Dr.  Eman- 
uel  Tanay.  a  professor  of  psychiatry  and 
law  at  Wayne  State  University,  who  says 
that  "Detroit  is  almost  like  an  experiment 
In  testing  the  correlation  between  the  pres- 
ence of  guns  and  homicide."  Tanay  notes 
that  over  a  period  of  six  years,  the  number 
of  gun  permits  tripled  and  the  rate  of 
homicides  by  flrearms  increased  eightfold; 
In  the  same  period,  homicide  by  any  other 
means  rose  by  onlj»50%. 

Police  say  that  the  surge  In  ownership  of 
guns — most  of  them  unregistered— started 
after  blacks  burned  and  sacked  large  parts 
of  the  city's  ghetto  areas  in  the  1967  riots. 
"It  seemed  like  everybody  went  out  and 
bought  a  gun,"  one  officer  recaUs.  Now  that 
so  many  guns  are  handy,  the  argument  over 
the  kitchen  table  at  2  ajn..  which  might 
once  have  ended  In  a  punch  In  the  nose,  has 
a  good  chance  of  ending  with  a  bullet  m  the 
gut.  The  police  log  offers  these  samples:  an 
argument  In  the  Red  Dog  Bar,  a  disagree- 
ment In  Cherry's  Poolroom,  a  quarrel  over 
the  whereabouts  of  the  money  from  the  wel- 
fare check,  an  argument  over  rent.  Narcotics 
were  mvolved  In  10%  to  12%  of  the  homi- 
cides; most  of  the  victims  and  the  murders 
were  black;  one -third  of  th^  crimes  remain 
unsolved.  The  majority  of  the  murders  con- 
tinue to  be  the  work  of  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  victims.  Of  ill  homicides  In  February, 
72  occurred  Inside  the  home.  And  guns  are 
used  about  60%  of  the  time. 

The  high  homicide  rate  Is  a  cultural  prob- 
lem as  weU  as  a  g\in  problem.  Detroit's  need 
for  unskilled  labor  has  brought  in  vast  num- 
bers of  rural  Southern  blacks  and  Increasing 
numbers  of  rural  whites.  Says  Homicide  In- 
spector John  Domm:  "The  kids  grow  up  in  a 
culture  of  aggression,  the  poor  and  the  black 
learn  to  get  ahead  by  bemg  aggressive.  Peo- 
ple who  look  for  the  police  to  solve  this 
problem  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  " 
MeanwhUe.  Dr.  Tanay  warns  that  the  chances 
of  getting  murdered  in  a  gun-laden  society 
are  so  great  that  It  Is  unwise  ever  to  argue 
with  a  stranger  during,  say.  a  traffic  mishap. 
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AGNEW  TELLS  IT  T.Tmr  pT  IS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OP    MABTLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  l,  1973 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
there  may  be  many  politicans  in  Wash- 
ington who  disagree  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  specific  matters,  I  think  we  all 
have  to  agree  that  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  weak  utterances. 

His  statement  before  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women  In  Lo6 
Angeles  on  September  29  is  a  forceful  and 
specific  answer  to  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  him. 

I  insert  the  full  transcript  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  and  suggest  that 
those  who  read  these  words  recall  the 
basic  American  premise  that  all  persons 
are  Innocent  until  proren  guilty. 


The  transcript  follows : 

TaANsouPT  OF  Vic*  Pucsident  Acnxw 
Folknoing  u  a  trantcript  of  Vice  Pretident 
Agnew*  extern poranetrut  remarks  yesterdajf 
before  the  Los  Angeles  convention  of  the  Na- 
tiOTial  FederatUm  of  Republican  Women: 

In  the  past  several  months  I've  been  living 
in  ptirgatory.  I  have  found  myself  the  recip- 
ient Of  undefined,  unclear,  unattrlbuted  ac- 
cusations that  have  surfaced  In  the  Urgest 
and  most  widely  circulated  organs  of  our 
communications  media. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally; I  am  Innocent  of  the  charges 
against  me. 

I  have  not  used  my  office,  nor  abused  my 
public   trust   as   county   executive,    as   gov- 
ernor, or  as  Vice  President  to  enrich  myself 
at  the  expense  of  my  fellow  Americans.  In 
August  of  this  year  when  I  flrst  became  aware 
that  I  was  being  Investigated  for  a  serious 
crime,    and    I    might   mention    to    you    that 
although  rumors  had   been  drifting  out  of 
Baltimore  for  some  months  before  that,  up 
until  the  time  my  attorney  was  handed  that 
letter  on  Aug.  5  or  6  In  Baltimore,  I  had  no 
Idea  that  I  was  the  target  of  an  Investigation. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  got  that 
letter  I  learned  an  hour  or  two  later  that  The 
WaU  Street  Journal  was  In  possession  of  that 
letter  before  I  was.  And  I  want  you  to  know 
that  Irrespective  of  the  claims  of  certain  in- 
dividuals In  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  was 
not  through  my  fault  that  this  became  a  non- 
secret    procedure,    but    through   deliberately 
contrived  actions  of  Individuals  In  the  prose- 
cutorial system  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
regard  that  as  outrageous  and  malicious. 
UDictnxjtrs  ecplt 
Even  today  at  this  point  In  this  widely  pub- 
licized Investigation,  no  one  would  know  that 
I  am  under  any  kind  of  investigation  if  the 
secrecy  of  grand  Jury  Investigations  and  the 
prosecutorial  probes  that  precede  them  were 
kept  UivloUte.  Certainly  it  U  not  and  was  not 
to  my  advantage  to  spread  this  kind  of  in- 
formation  across  the  pages  of  the  news  media. 
What  a  rldiciUous  counterreply  to  my  state- 
ment Is  the  statement  that  comes  out  of  the 
prosecutor's  office  that  I  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  this  publicity. 

I  say  this  to  you:  that  conduct  of  high 
individuals  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
particularly  the  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the 
criminal  Investigation  division  of  that  de- 
partment, u  unprofessional  and  malicious 
and  outrageous,  If  I  am  to  believe  what  has 
been  printed  In  the  news  magazines  and  said 
on  the  television  networks  of  this  country 
and  I  have  had  no  denial  that  this  Is  the 
case. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  use  the  courts  of  this 
country  In  an  attempt  to  gain  permission  to 
examine  under  oath  these  people  who  are 
trying  to  destroy  me  politically  through  the 
abuse  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  court  gives  my  attorneys  the  right 
to  take  those  depositions  and  if  we  And  in 
fact  that  In  Baltimore  or  In  Washington  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  abused  their  sacred  inist  and 
forsaken  their  professional  standards,  then 
I  will  ask  the  President  of  the  United  states 
to  summarily  discharge  those  Individuals 

Now  people  wui  say  to  me:  "Why?  Tou 
dont  make  sense.  Why  should  a  Republi- 
can Department  of  JusUce  and  Republican 
prosecutors  attempt  to  gat  you?"  Well  I 
don't  know  all  the  answers,  but  I  will  say 
thU.  that  Individuals  in  the  upper  profes- 
sional echelons  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  severely  stung  by  their  Ineptnese 
in  tbe  prosecution  of  the  Watergate  case. 
They  have  been  severely  stung  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  tbe  Attorney  General  have  found 
It  necessary  to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor 
and  they  are  trying  to  recoup  their  repuU- 
tkm  at  my  expetu*.  I'm  a  big  trophy. 
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And  one  of  those  Individuals  has  made 
•ome  very  severe  mistakes,  serious  mistakes. 
In  the  handling  of  his  job  he  considers  him- 
self a  career  professional.  In  a  class  by  him- 
self, but  a  recent  examination  of  his  record 
wUl  ahow  not  only  that  he  faUed  to  get  any 
of  the  Information  out  about  the  true  dUnen- 
bUmis  of  the  Watergate  matter  but  that  he 
also  through  ineptness  and  blunder  pre- 
vented the  successful  prosecution  of  high 
crime  figures  because  of  wiretapping  error. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  he  needs  me  to 
reinstate  his  reputation  as  a  tough  and 
courageous  and  hardnosed  prosecutor.  WeU, 
I'm  not  going  to  faU  down  and  be  his  victim, 
I  assure  you. 

Don't  think  for  one  minute  when  I  say 
there's  leaks  In  the  Depcirtment  of  JusUce 
that  It's  Just  my  opinion.  ClvU  libertarians 
across  the  country  are  enraged  at  what  is 
happening.  Attorney  General  Richardson 
himself  alter  first  denying  those  leaks,  came 
back  later,  several  days  or  a  week  later,  and 
admitted  members  of  the  news  media  had 
Informed  him  that  the  leaks  were  In  fact 
coming  from  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington.  I  say.  If  they're  there  let's  do 
somethmg  about  It. 

I'm  not  gomg  to  get  Into  the  facts  of  the 
accusations  against  me  coming  out  of  Balti- 
more except  In  the  most  general  sense  to 
say  that  through  the  cocktail  circuit  and 
the  rumor  mUls  In  Washington  threats  by 
certain  Individuals  were  communicated  to 
me  as  recently  as  AprU  of  thU  year  In  which 
those  people  left  no  doubt  that  unless  I  used 
my  high  office  to  cut  off  the  investigations 
against  them  that  they  Intended  to  implicate 
me  In  their  sordid  misdeeds. 

A  POISONm  WKIX 

I  said  no  to  them,  that  I  would  have  no 
part  of  that.  Certainly  if  anyone  knows  that 
I  knew  these  Individuals,  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  them,  that  I  was  not  going  to 
do  that.  And  It  was  a  result  of  that — a  state- 
ment on  my  part  that  they  could  not  look  to 
me  to  abuse  the  constitutional  powers  that 
I  have — that  they  began  to  seek  and  obtain 
from  the  prosecutors  m  Baltimore  Immunity 
and  limited  immunity. 

Now.  In  case  you  don't  know  what  immu- 
nity Is,  It  means  that  someone  who  has 
already  admitted  his  guilt  to  a  criminal  ac- 
tion can  escape  the  full  force  of  his  punish- 
ment by  turning  in  somebody  higher  up.  And 
that's  exactly  what   happened   in   this  case 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about  why  I  went 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  shotild 
l)e,  I  guess,  obvious,  that  I  dont  believe  I 
can  have  a  fair  hearing  either  before  a  grand 
Jury  or  petit  Jury  In  Baltimore.  The  well  has 
been  most  successfully  poisoned. 

And  I  find  the  only  chance  I  would  have 
to  have  a  full  hearing  on  the  facts  was  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Thus 
far.  they  have  decided  not  to  grant  me  that 
hearing.  But  when  I  see  principal  news  organs 
of  this  country  criticize  my  going  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  basis  that 
I  am  attempting  to  hide  behind  a  constitu- 
tional shield  and  suppress  the  facts,  that 
amazes  me.  because  what  I  want  Is  not  a 
suppression  of  the  facu.  but  the  fullest  possi- 
ble hearing  of  them,  widely  publicized,  before 
the  people  of  the  Amertcan  nation,  so  that 
everyone  knows  exactly  what  U  going  on  In 
this  nation.  I'm  not  trying  to  hide  anything. 

NOT  KKSIOir 

I  want  to  make  another  thing  so  clear  that 
It  cannot  be  mistaken  In  the  future.  Because 
of  these  tactics  which  have  been  employed 
against  me.  becjitise  small  and  fearful  msn 
have  been  frightened  into  furnishing  evi- 
dence against  me— they  have  perjured  them- 
selves In  many  cases,  it's  my  understanding 

I  will  not  resign  If  Indicted. 

Our  Constitution  says  that  every  man  Is 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and  a  presumption  of 
Innocence.  I  Intend  to  rely  on  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  those  guarantees  I  would 
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foresake  the  principals  of  the  founding 
fathers  If  I  abandoned  this  fight.  And  I  do 
not  Intend  to  abandon  It. 

Because  as  I  said  In  my  earlier  remarks, 
although  I  am  very  dlrecfij  and  personaUy 
Involved  In  these  accusatlods,  also  Involved 
Is  the  tradltlonsJ  framework  of  the  American 
Judicial  system  and  the  fairness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  InvlolabUity  of  other 
Americans  to  perversions  of  this  type  In  the 
future.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for 
hearing  me  out. 


LUKE  THE  PHYSICIAN  SPEAKS  ON 
WHEN  LIFE  BEGINS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1973 
Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  has  appeared  in  the  September  7 
issue  of  the  magazine  the  Banner  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion. The  author.  Dr.  Stuart  Bergsma, 
approaches  the  subject  from  both  a 
scientific  and  religious  point  of  view  The 
article  follows: 

LuKB  THE  Physician  Spxaks  on  When  Utb 

Begins 

(By  Stuart  Bergsma,  MJ3.) 

The      Inhabitants      of     Rama-Bethlehem. 

where  Rachel  Is  entombed  and  where  Jesus 

was  born,  did  not  know  In  advance  of  the 

heinous  decision  King  Herod  had  made.  He 

had  ordered  the  massacre  of  their  chUdren  up 

to  two  years  of  age.  Had  they  known,  the 

scene  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  would  perhaps 

have  been  no  less  tragic  and  poignant  than 

the  «-ords  of  his  gospel,  but  they  might  have 

fought  back,  or  fled,  or  done  something  about 

lb  ', 

"A  voice  was  heard;  someone  »-as  loudly 
lamenting,  weeping,  mourning  deeply:  It  was 
Rachel,  in  her  tomb  there,  crying,  heard 
through  Its  walls,  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  she  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  were  not." 

"Each  one  was  not."  these  are  the  exact 
words  of  Matthew.  Each  one.  one  by  one,  was 
slaughtered. 

Never,  since  Herod's  fateful  decision,  has 
any  legal  decision  been  published  which  so 
devastatlngly  bristles  with  stark  tragedy  for 
any  nation  that  might  be  referred  to  as  "a 
Christian  nation. "  America,  of  which  we  sing 
•Ood  shed  his  grace  on  thee."  There  faces  us 
the  prospect  of  a  mUllon  innocent  persons 
being  slam  In-utero  by  non-therapeutic,  elec- 
tive abortion  by  request  of  only  the  expect- 
ant mother  and  one  physician. 

The  disaster  to  the  United  States  of 
America  has  become  a  grim  reality  since  that 
fateful  date  January  22.  1973.  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  pubUshed  Its  Judicial  majorltv 
decision  on  abortion  It  Is  a  decision  that 
rules  as  constitutional,  elective  non-thera- 
peuUc  abortion,  by  which,  one  by  one.  each 
one  Is  not. 

Numerous  articles  of  protest  have  appeai«d 
since  that  Black  Monday.  January  22,  which 
Is  likely  to  t>ecome  an  annual  day  of  mourn- 
ing and  atonement  as  the  yeiuv  go  by.  even 
though  It  Is  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  many  pro- 
abortlonlsts. 

Bethlehem's  total  casualty  list  was  small 
In  comparison  with  certain  modern  statistics 
of  war  atrocities.  The  infanu  slain  in  the 
Bethlehem  area  perhaps  numbered  a  few 
hundred.  Auschwlta,  Buchenwald.  Dachau 
and  other  World  War  II  oonc«ntratlon  n^mp 
exterminations  will  be  surpassed  In  America. 
The  Beautiful,  as  abortloi\s  performed  can 
toUl  25  million  by  the  end  of  tiie  lMX)*s. 
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Among  the  articles  disagreeing  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  are  two  on  which 
I  will  comment  briefly,  before  stating  my  own 
case  referred  to  in  my  title. 

Louis  Casseu.  the  well-known  religious 
columnist  of  United  Press  International,  In 
his  column  of  Saturday,  March  3.  1973.  states: 
"in  spite  of  disavowing  any  intent  of  stej^lng 
into  a  moral-medical-theologlcal  controver- 
sy, the  court  did  precisely  that."  (A  moral 
decUlon  has  been  made,  as  well  as  a  medi- 
cal and  theological  decision.  I.  S.  B.,  thus 
have  the  courage  to  enter  the  same  ai«nas) . 
Cassels  mentions  that  the  majority  opinion 
"explicitly  denied  any  Intention  of  the  court 
to  resolve  'the  difficult  question  of  when  lUe 
begin'."  However,  a  decUlon  is  made  by  their 
taking  "the  position  that  an  unborn  baby 
does  not  become  a  human  person  with  a 
right  to  life  untu  It  U  'vUble',"  or  "from  six 
to  seven  months  after  conception."  Yet  the 
majority  opinion  acknowledged  that  "there 
are  millions  of  Americans — including  not 
a  few  scientists— who  believe  that  lUe 
begins  at  conception — and  that  the  State 
therefore  has  a  compeUlng  mterest  in  pro- 
tecting that  lUe  ■•  Two  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  disagreed  with  the  majority  report 
which  expressed  the  opinion  of  seven  JusUces. 
My  second  reference  Is  Death  Before  Birth 
by  Edwin  H  Palmer,  in  The  Banner  of  M&rch 
23,  1973.  His  is  a  masterful,  succinct,  one 
part  article  on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
not  mincing  any  words  as  to  that  trmglc  de- 
cUlon. He  outlines  the  meanUig  and  beradth 
of  coverage  and  scope  and  Intent  of  the  flr« 
second  and  the  third  trimesters,  or  thre^ 
month  periods  In  pregnancy,  as  pertaining 
to  absortion.  He  stresses 

"The  only  recourse  to  action  is  now  an 
amendment  to  the  VS.  ConsUtutlon."  I  agree 
wholeheartedly   with   Dr.   Palmer. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  every 
American— certaliuy  those  who  believe  there 
Is  a  Ood— ihould  realize  that  there  is  a  moral 
Issue  at  stake.  An  almost  neopagan.  atheistic 
assumption  is  prevalent  that  God  and  moral- 
ity have  nothing  to  do  with  this  heinous 
trespass  Into  a  sanctuary  where  even  "angels 
should  fear  to  tread;"  and  that  the  ancient, 
authoriutlve  Scriptures,  Including  the  Ju- 
deo-Chrlstlan,  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
unborn  chUd.  Some  refuse  in  any"  way  to  re- 
late non-therapeutic  abortion  to  the  most 
ancient  and  universal  code  for  man.  the 
Ten  Commandments.  especlaUy  to  ti>e  sixth 
commandment :  "Thou  shalt  not  kill  -  (Also 
note  Psalm  139:  ia-18). 

Luke,  the  physician,  writes  about  two  pw«t- 
nant  wonaen  (Luke  15  to  2:52).  There  axe 
some  who  maintain  that  the  Bible  is  sUent 
as  to  when  the  developing  embrvo  is  precious 
In  the  eyes  of  God.  I  see  a  verv  definite  ref- 
erence, answering  this  question,  for  roe  at 
least.  In  Luke  1 :2e-56  Here  is  the  scene-  The 
angel  Gabriel  has  revealed  to  Mary  a  virgin 
of  Naaareth.  the  amazing  fact  that  she  hks 
found  favor  with  God.  and  that  tfcrouirh  the 
IntervenUon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  she  shall  con- 
ceive and  bring  forth  a  son.  Jesus.  Son  of 
the  Highest  She  is  also  told  that  her  oousln 
Kllaabeth.  aged  and  barren  wife  of  the  priest 
Zarharlas.  has  conceived  in  her  old  age.  Ela- 
abeth  is  now  six  ninths  pregnant  i  Her  son 
would  later  be  known  as  John  the  Baptist) 
We  read  that  Mary  arose  ui  those  davs  and 
went  "with  haste"  from  Kaareth  to  south 
of  Jerusalem,  a  considerable  Joumev  for  a 
young,  pregnant  girl,  to  her  cousin"  Elim- 
beth.  She  greeted  Slxabeth.  and  Elisabeth 
spoke  to  her  with  a  loud  vtMce.  "Blessed  art 
thou  amotv:  women  and  blessed  ts  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb!  What  have  I  done  to  hav*  the 
mother  of  my  Lord'  come  to  me* '  And  Marr 
stayed  with  her  about  three  months. 

Note;  Mail's  miraculous  conception  oc* 
cured  when  her  cousin  Kltsabeth  w«s  sU 
months  pregnant  Mary  set  fi\rth  "in  haste." 
When  Blnbeth  .reeted  her.  Mary^  pn«> 
nancy  could  not  have  been  other  than  la  the 
earliest   weeks    Yet   El'.r»be;h   rerers  u>  this 
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IlTlng,  developing  fetus  Ir  earliest  stage  of 
pregnancy  as  "my  Lord."  She  refers  to  It  as 
s  person.  Except  for  the  mlraculoua  manner 
of  conception,  Jesus'  development  In  the 
womb  was  no  different  from  all  other  men. 
He  became  man;  In  His  humanity.  He  was 
"like  unto  His  brothers."  Because  of  what 
some  might  construe  as  "an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy." Mary  composes  the  Magnificat,  the 
most  wonderful  pregnancy  song  of  all  ages: 
"My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord."  That  Lord, 
In  His  human  nat\ire,  was  developing  In  her 
womb  at  that  time.  He  was  there,  as  a  per- 
son (not  just  a  blob  of  cells),  at  that  very 
moment.  Through  Mary's  words  the  Bible 
again  refers  to  the  contents  of  her  womb  as 
being  a  person,  for  she  says:  "My  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  In  Ood  my  Savior."  "Savior"  la  a 
name  ascribed  to  Jesus  throughout  His  life, 
and  here  ascribed  to  Him  In  the  womb. 

Other  biblical  references  to  human  life, 
life's  sanctity,  and  Its  personhood  before 
birth.  In  Psalm  139.  verses  13  to  16.  David 
addresses  Ood  his  Maker  and  speaks  about 
his  own  personhood  while  he  was  yet  unborn: 

"Thou  It  waa  didst  fashion  my  Inward  parts; 
Thou  didst  knit  me  together  In  my  mother's 

womb: 
Thou  knowest  me  through  and  through; 
My  body  Is  no  mystery  to  "Thee, 
How  I  was  secretly  kneaded  Into  shape, 
And  patterned  In  the  depths  of  t^  earth. 
Thou  didst  see  my  limbs  unformM  In  the 

womb. 
And  tn  Thy  book  they  are  aU  recorded; 
I>ay  by  day  they  were  fashioned. 
Not  one  of  them  was  late  in  growing." 

(New    English    Bible) 

David  speaks  of  that  state  when  he  was  In 
his  mother's  womb.  In  the  first  person  singu- 
lar as  noted  above:  "I,"  "my,"  "me."  No 
"blob  of  cells"  was  he;  no  Indlfferentlated 
"mass  of  tissues"  of  little  account  and  easily 
expendable.  Prom  the  moment  of  conception 
the  Bible  recognizes  that  man  Is  a  living  ot- 
ganlsm.  a  person  in  the  eyes  of  Ood. 

God's  blueprint  which  Is  followed  In  the 
life  of  every  man  coming  Into  the  world. 
Human  life  Is  present  from  the  moment  the 
fertUlzed  egg-ceU  Is  formed.  There  Is  an  exact 
50/50  sharing  of  two  original  cells,  each 
casting  off  half  of  Its  contents  to  pass  out  of 
existence  as  individual  cells  In  order  that 
they  may  become  one  marvelous  single  cell 
having  48  chromosomes.  This  new  primal  cell, 
or  "zygote,"  embodies  in  Its  chromosome  sec- 
tions "genes"  which  determine  the  hundreds 
of  contributions  of  both  the  male  and  the 
female.  These  Include  the  physical  and 
mental  attributes  and  features  (even  color 
of  eyes,  color  of  hair,  big  or  small  ears,  etc.) . 
This  one  cell  Is  the  living  embodiment  of 
"the  person  "  In  formation. 

In  this  cell  Is  also  the  marvelous  computer 
mechanism  which  has  the  molecular  blue 
prints  and  building  specifications  for  the 
whole  "person's"  construction  job  for  nine 
months.  It  is  something  far  more  marvelous 
than  would  be  necessary  for  a  complex  struc- 
ture like  the  Empire  State  BuUdlng. 

Then,  by  cell  division,  this  living  organism 
enters  into  a  two-cell  stage  In  a  matter  of 
hoxiTs;  and  the  two  become  four,  and  the 
four  become  eight,  and  this  continues  month 
after  month  exactly  according  to  the  code 
laid  down  by  the  "Computer." 

Some  cells  are  early  differentiated  as  the 
sexual  cells  of  this  new  person  for  future  gen- 
ermtlons.  These  reproductive  cells,  true  to  the 
coded  Information,  are  soon  tucked  away 
safely  into  a  new  organ  in  formation,  the 
ovaries  or  the  testes.  There  for  some  twelve 
years  they  remain  quiescent,  until  puberty 
and  adolescence  bring  Into  action  the  teen- 
age phase  of  maturing,  and  the  human  cycle 
is  getting  ready  to  be  repeated.  Never  does 
the  living,  throbbing  life  process  stop,  from 
the  beginning  one  cell  until  the  person  Is 
bom  Into  the  world. 

The  heart  begins  to  beat  at  the  end  of  the 
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third  week  In  utero.  The  body  muscles  eon- 
tract  and  expand  and  make  q>ontaneou8 
movements  by  the  tenth  week  of  pregnancy. 
The  mother  detects  these  movements  by  that 
first  "kick"  about  the  twentieth  week.  In  ap- 
proximately 290  days,  or  40  weeks,  a  baby  Is 
ready  to  be  bgjn.  Prom  embryxie  expelled  ac- 
cidentally, even  at  five  weeks,  head  and  feet 
and  eyes  and  ears  are  recognizable  with  ordi- 
nary magnifying  glass.  At  six  weeks  many 
body  parts  are  clearly  seen  by  naked  eye. 

Some  personal  opinions  relating  to  1973 
and  a  somber  future.  David  said  in  Psalm 
139:14:  "I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfxilly  made:  marvelous 
are  thy  works;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth 
right  well."  That  is  why  the  life  of  any  per- 
son In-utero  must  not  be  meddled  with,  must 
be  left  inviolate.  Abortions  which  occur  "of 
themselves"  (miscarriages),  may  well  be  left 
"in  Ood's  hands,"  as  "an  act  of  God."  Abor- 
tion should  only  be  an  act  of  man  for  a  very 
good  and  proper  reason,  among  which  would 
be  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  The  father 
of  the  p>erson  in  the  uterus  has  a  vested  in- 
terest. That  child  Is  50  percent  his  produc- 
tion. He  should  not  be  denied  his  constitu- 
tional right  nor  be  discriminated  against  on 
solely  the  sexual  basis  of  not  being  a  female. 
Por  one  physician  alone  to  bear  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  an  abor- 
tion should  be  done,  without  calling  In  a  sec- 
ond physician.  Is  almost  "playing  God."  Most 
states  had  adequate  abortion  laws,  with  re- 
straining clauses,  operating  efficiently  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  January  22, 
1973. 

Pinally,  I  must  caution  against  the  un- 
worthy, almost  flippant  comparisons  made 
between  the  marvelous  person  developing  In 
the  womb,  and  his  destruction,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  destruction  of  a  chicken's  egg 
or  an  acorn.  These  are  simply  the  dragging  of 
a  dead  herring  along  the  trail  to  detract  and 
mislead  and  sidetracking  "to  absurdity." 

"A  chicken's  egg  may  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  chicken,  yet  we  eat  it."  some  say.  A 
more  Just  comptartson  is  rather  that  of  a 
broody  hen  sitting  on  a  nest  of  hatching 
eggs.  Midway  In  the  hatching  cycle  she  Is 
lifted  off  the  half-formed  chicks  In  the  shell, 
and  the  eggs  ruthlessly  smashed.  With  fury 
she  attacks  you.  If  anyone  does  such  a  deed 
repeatedly,  I,  as  a  psychUtrlst  would  be 
raising  questions  as  to  the  perpetrator's 
mental  status.  Such  a  comparison  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Justifying  abortion. 

The  acom  has  been  used  as  comparison. 
Acorns  have  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
large  forest  of  oak  trees.  Burning  the  acorns 
Is  not  the  same  as  burning  the  forest  they 
could  become.  Granted.  The  comparison  Is 
deliberately  faulty  and  misleading.  The  true 
comparisons  woxUd  be:  You  have  planted  a 
thousand  acorns.  They  have  sprouted,  are 
now  living  beings,  have  grown  to  the  size 
of  small  trees  Jxist  breaking  Into  leaf  for  the 
first  time.  You  now  ruthlessly  buUdose  them 
all  out  of  existence. 

There  Is  a  natural  abhorrence  and  painful 
anxiety  at  the  thought  of  life  being  "nipped 
in  the  bud  state."  It  Is  akin  to  breaking  off 
the  fiower  buds  from  an  azalea  bush,  or  the 
early  blossoms  from  a  fruit  tree.  I  would  be 
indignant  if  someone  did  such  an  "abortion" 
on  my  pear  tree. 

We  began  with  Bethlehem  and  Year  2,  the 
Year  of  o\xr  Lord  when  a  mass  "murder  of 
the  Innocents"  occurred.  We  have  letiped 
across  the  centuries  to  1973  AX),  and  have 
maintained  an  Inference  that  the  two  dates 
have  similarities.  Was  this  justified?  I  would 
answer:  "Yes."  The  same  arch-enemy  has  not 
r«8ted  from  his  work  throughout  the  years 
mentioned.  He  Is  at  work  today.  Let  us  sup- 
port all  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  when  such  amendment 
is  formulated.  Help  to  restore  respect  and 
concern  for  "the  temple  of  Ood,  which  temple 
ye  are"  and  have  always  been.  Tou  were  never 
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a  "blob  of  csUs."'  Help  to  build  up  solid  Chris- 
tian. God-fearing  family  life.  Help  to  build 
up  the  Christian  moral  fiber  In  the  sexual 
realm  of  the  youth  of  America. 


SUCCESS  OP  JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  a  new  tribute  was  paid  to  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  Rockland 
County  in  New  York  State  held  the  first 
annual  James  A.  Parley  Golf  Classic  in 
honor  of  their  favorite  son.  TTie  an- 
nouncement of  this,  together  with  a 
short  review  of  the  events  which  high- 
lighted Jim  Parley's  career,  appeared  in 
the  Rockland  County  News-Leader-In- 
dependent. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  insert  this  article  into 
the  Record,  and  know  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  most  interesting : 

Tkx  Success  or  Jim  Paslxt 
(By  Art  Hopper) 

No  other  native-born  Rockland  Countylte 
In  all  history  ever  attained  success  on  the 
national  level  as  did  Grassy  Point  bom 
James  A.  Parley  one-time  known  as  Three- 
Job  Jim  when  he  simultaneously  was  Post- 
master General,  National  Democratic  Chair- 
man, and  Democratic  Chairman  of  New  York 
State. 

Today  Genial  Jim  Is  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can politicians,  revered  and  respected  by 
Americans  of  aU  political  beliefs 

Probably  no  American  success  legend  since 
Abe  Lincoln's  childhood  in  a  log  cabin  is  so 
embedded  in  American  folklore  as  the  rise 
of  Stony  Point's  town  clerk,  Big  Jim.  to  the 
pinnacle  of  American  poUtlcal  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  nationwide  news     media. 

On  Sept.  17,  Rockland's  favorite  son  will 
be  honored  when  Haverstraw  Lodge,  Elks 
BPO,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  will  stage 
the  first  aimual  James  A.  Parley  Golf  Classic 
at  DeUwood  Country  Club.  New  City.  The 
•40  entry  fee  will  include  breakfast,  green 
fees,  buffet,  cocktail  hotir  and  banquet.  It 
Is  planned  to  have  Big  Jim  in  attendance. 

James  A.  Parley  hasn't  lived  In  Rockland 
County  since  Dec.  81,  1928,  but  he  stUl  con- 
siders North  Rockland  "home  ".  and  sub- 
scribes to  the  local  newspapers  so  as  to  keep 
up  with  hometown  news. 

He  was  born  In  Grassy  Point  on  May  80, 
1888,  the  son  of  James  and  Ellen  (Ooldrlck) 
Parley.  His  father  was  a  brick  manufacturer 
and  was  killed  accidentally  when  a  horse 
kicked  him  and  he  died  overnight. 

His  father  was  bom  in  Verplanck,  West- 
chester County,  and  his  mother  was  born 
In  Haverstraw.  Both  sets  of  grandparents 
came  from  Ireland — on  his  mother's  side 
from  County  Cavan  and  on  his  father's  side 
from  County  Meath,  in  the  1840s. 

Big  Jim  attended  Grassy  Point  Grade 
School,  the  eighth  grade  at  Stony  Point 
School,  and  graduated  in  1905  from  Stony 
Point  High  School.  He  then  attended  Packard 
Commercial  School  in  New  York  City.  Al- 
though he  never  went  to  coUege  he  holds 
28  honorary  degrees  from  colleges  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  Is  the  author  of  two  books— 
"Behind  the  Ballots"  and  "Jim  Parley's 
Story." 

After  his  father  died  his  mother  ran  a 
small  grocery  store  and  saloon  In  his  home 
town,  and  at  14  he  tended  bar  before  and 
after  school.  His  mother  asked  him  not  to 
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smoke  or  drink,  and  be  never  has  done  either 
one. 

As  a  youth  he  played  first  base  for  Sunday 
semi -pro  basebaU  teams  in  Grassy  Point  and 
Haverstraw.  Our  father,  who  played  against 
him  at  third  base  for  Pearl  River  always  used 
to  say.  "Big  Jim  was  a  darn  good  ball  player." 
Before  going  practicaUy  full-time  Into 
politics.  Big  Jim  worked  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  Merlin  Kelholtz  Paper  Company  In 
New  York  City,  was  with  the  UJ3.  Gypsum 
Company  of  New  York  for  20  years,  and  then 
founded  James  A.  Parley  &  Co.,  dealers  In 
mason  building  materials. 

In  1940  he  was  elected  chairman  of  The 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  and  made  Coca-Cola 
a  household  word  around  the  world.  He  now 
is  honorary  chairman  of  the  board  but  still 
puts  In  a  day's  work  at  the  office  at  85  years 
of  age.  He  has  held  many  directorates  na- 
tionwide, too  numerous  to  list. 

His  political  career  started  when  he  was 
elected  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point,  1911-19. 
and  then  supervisor  of  Rockland  County, 
1920-23.  He  was  appointed  Port  Warden  In 
New  York  City  by  Oovemor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
1918-19.  Next  Big  Jim  was  elected  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  from  Rock- 
land for  1923  sessions.  He  was  appointed 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Athletic  Com- 
mission by  Governor  Smith,  1924.  He  served 
as  chairman  1925-Feb.  1933. 

Mr.  Parley  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  in  President  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  1933.  reappointed  In 
1937,  resigned  in  August  31,  1940.  Named 
member  of  Commission  on  Organlaatlon  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  by 
President  Elsenhower,  1953.  Became  member 
of  New  York  State,  Ranking  Board  throxigh 
Governor  Harriman,  1965-60.  Appointed 
member  of  State  Harness  Racing  Commission 
by  Governor  Rockefeller,  1959,  and  is  stUI 
serving.  Named  honorary  Postmaster  of  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  by  President  Johnson, 
1964.  Was  a  memoer  of  Electoral  College, 
1932.  1936,  1964  and  1968. 

Other  political  activities  Include  being 
Chairman  of  the  Rockland  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee  1919-29.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  every  National  Democratic  Convention 
from  1924  through  1968.  Became  secretary 
of  the  N.Y.S.  Democratic  Committee  in  1928. 
Served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
committee,  1930-44  Was  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee.  1932-40.  He 
helped  to  elect  President  Roosevelt  twice, 
then  parted  when  he  disagreed  on  a  third 
term.  Was  himself  a  Presidential  possibility. 
Has  been  vice  president  of  the  National  De- 
mocratic Club  of  New  York  since  1930. 

He  Is  a  member  or  honorary  member  of  19 
social,  political  and  fraternal  organizations. 
Among  them  are  Haverstraw  Council. 
Knights  of  Ctrfumbus;  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Order 
of  Red  Men,  Stony  Point,  which  recently 
honored  him  with  a  60-year  pin;  Haver- 
straw Lodge,  Klks  BPO,  and  once  president 
of  N.Y.S.  Elks  AssocUtlon;  New  York  Athletic 
Club;  Member  of  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  In  Cooperstown:  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  SocUl  Science;  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  being  awarded  25  varied 
honorary  college  degrees.  Big  Jim  has  been 
the  recipient  of  15  cltaUons. 

On  April  28.  1920.  he  married  Elizabeth  A 
Plnnegan  of  Haverstraw.  They  became  the 
parenu  of  two  daughters,  now  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Montgomery  and  Mrs  Ann  B.  Hlckey.  and 
a  son.  James  A.  Jr.  SmUlng  Jim  Is  exception- 
ally proud  of  his  grandchUdren.  Mrs.  Par- 
ley died  Jan.  14,  1988. 

He  suffered  a  heart  atUck  on  AprU  21 
1972,   was   hospltalleed   for   five   weeks,   and 
spent  another  five  weeks  recuperating  at  his 
apartment     In     the     Waldorf-Astoria.     His 
weight  dropped  from  206  to  180  pounds.  To- 
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day  he  Is  as  active  as  ever.  His  theca7  is  that 
bard  work  and  devotion  to  one's  job  never 
hurt  anybody. 

One  of  his  biggest  assets  as  a  p<dltlclan 
has  been  his  abUlty  to  remember  faces  and 
names,  of  being  able  always  to  personalise  a 
greeting. 

Jim  Parley  is  truly  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man beings  of  our  times.  He  possesses  a  mag- 
netic personality  and  a  flair  for  personal  con- 
tact which  captivates  those  who  come  under 
Its  Influence. 

He  is  one  of  those  rare  souls  who  by  their 
very  presence  In  a  room  seem  to  flU  It  with 
optimism,  pride  of  country  and  deep  abiding 
conviction  that  Americanism  is  not  only  the 
beet  phllosc^hy  of  government  and  society, 
hut  the  strongest. 

Big  Jim  Parley  is  a  legend  in  his  own 
time — and  Rockland  County  Is  proud  of  Its 
favorite  son. 


WILL  WE  NOT  CHANGE  OUR  WAY 
"UNTIL  IT  BECOMES  UNDENIABLE 
EVEN  TO  THE  MOST  OBTUSE''" 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  l,  1973 
Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth  J. 
Smith  is  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  Ethi- 
cal Society  and  founder  and  former  offi- 
cer of  the  Drug  Abuse  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  writes  in  the  May/June  1973 
issue  of  the  Humanist  about  the  two 
approaches  to  heroin  addiction — the 
punitive  approach  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  and  the  approach  used  in 
Great  Britain : 

Only  Canada.  West  Germany  and  America 
treat  heroin  addiction  as  a  serious  crime  and 
aU  have  accelerating  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  other 
countries  that  treat  addiction  as  a  disease  to 
be  dealt  with  by  professional  experts,  ther« 
U  no  burgeoning  problem.  .  .  .  MeanwhUe, 
the  punitive  approach  has  allowed  our  prob- 
lem to  get  completely  out  of  hand,  so  that, 
even  now,  practically  all  federal  money  Is 
spent  on  chasing  International  suppliers  and 
local  pushers — aU  to  no  avaU.  Relatively 
little  money  Is  available  to  help  bring  about 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  our  addicts,  and  only 
about  10  per  cent  get  any  attention  at  all. 
Por  example,  in  PhUadelphU.  what  meager 
resources  exist  have  waiting  lines  of  from 
three  to  six  months. 

A  substantial  number  of  addicts  In  the 
United  States  move  to  Great  Britain  to 
work  out  their  problem  within  the  law. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  as  Kenneth  Smith 
asks.  "Does  the  British  alternative  offer 
the  promise  of  being  a  substantial  im- 
provement, a  more  humane  method  of 
dealing  with  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
intransigent  problems  faced  by  our  coun- 
try?" 

The  article  In  its  entirety  follows: 

An  ALTxaNATrvx   AppaoACH  to  HxaoiN 

(By  Kenneth  J.  Smith) 
It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  heroin  addicts 
were  viewed  as  depraved  creatvires  living  In 
the  ghetto  (where  they  belonged)  or  bohe- 
mtan  musicians  who  needed  the  stuff  to  hit 
that  beautiful  note.  Vietnam  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  drug-youth  culture  quickly 
changed  all  that.  As  addicts  returned  from 
the  war,  and  as  "hip"  pockets  of  the  large 
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cities  developed,  the  more  conservative 
dements  of  our  society  became  aware  of  a 
link  between  heroin  addiction  and  muggings, 
burglaries,  and  robberiea.  At  first,  the  Uberal 
segments  seemed  to  Ignore  this  connection, 
but  today  we  have  such  paragons  of  liberal- 
ism as  the  Village  Voice  searching  for  some 
viable  alternative  to  the  heroin  problem.  So 
one  over -riding  fact  has  emerged — we  aU 
have  to  address  ourselves  to  this  problem 
because  we  are  all  affected  by  it. 

Most  experts  see  heroin  as  the  single  most 
important  cause  of  theft  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. And  because  of  this  obvious  connec- 
tion between  narcotics  and  crime,  there  Is 
a  popular  beUef  that  heroin  makes  criminals 
of  p>eople  and  turns  them  to  violence.  On 
the  contrary,  heroin  actually  creates  a  tem- 
porary euphoria  followed  by  lethargy  and  a 
desire  to  sleep.  It  Is  not  the  taking  of  nar- 
cotics, then,  that  leads  to  cnme;  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  narcotic  and  the  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  It  that  impels  and  compels  addicts  to 
do  llteraUy  anything  to  get  a  fix.  The  price  c* 
Illegal  heroin  being  so  very  high,  few  can 
maintain  the  habit  without  eventual  Involve- 
ment in  crime. 

Our  present  American  system  of  dealing 
with  heroin  addiction  is  irrational  and  ab- 
surd because  it  makes  a  disease  into  a  crime 
and  punishes  the  victim.  Virtually  every 
sociologist  and  criminologist  in  the  country 
views  addiction  as  a  disease  and.  hence,  to  be 
treated  by  medical  and  psychological  means. 
In  spite  of  this  expert  opinion,  for  over  50 
years  now,  addiction  has  been  a  police  mat- 
ter— one  result  being  that  the  number  of 
addicts  has  multiplied  In  astronomical  fash- 
ion. 

Only  Canada,  West  Germany,  and  America 
treat  heroin  addiction  as  a  serious  crime 
and  all  have  accelerating  problems.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  oth- 
er countries  that  treat  addiction  as  a  disease 
to  l)e  dealt  with  by  professional  experts,  there 
is  no  burgeoning  problem,  no  underworld  of 
drugs  and  crime,  little  drug-connected  vio- 
lence or  crime,  and,  of  course,  virtually  no 
narcotics  traffic. 

When  Scotltind  Yard  announces  no  con- 
nection between  narcotics  and  crime  In 
Great  Britain,  it  Is  a  significant  break- 
through. This  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  the 
United  States  and  an  Important  justifica- 
tion for  the  British  system;  for  we  have  all 
heard  the  much-publicized  stories  about  the 
British  system  being  a  profound  failure — 
the  Implication  being  that  our  punitive 
criminal  approach  Is  therefore  Jtistlfled.  Na- 
turally our  entrenched  bureaucrats  In  the 
addiction  field  have  been  eager  to  report  that 
addicts  have  somewhat  Increased  in  Eng- 
land since  the  original  program  began  and, 
on  this  basis,  have  sought  to  discredit  the 
medical  approach. 

But  what  are  the  facts  behind  the  numeri- 
cal Increase?  In  the  first  place,  a  significant 
number  of  addicts  have  moved  to  Britain 
where  they  can  deal  with  their  problem 
without  breaking  the  law.  In  the  second 
place,  the  old  British  system  of  trusting 
doctors  to  prescribe  maintenance  doses  for 
their  addict  patients  broke  down;  not  neces- 
sarily because  the  syttevx  was  wrong,  but 
because  a  few  d'ictors  apparently  were  greedy 
and  Irresponsible  and  prescribed  unlimited 
amounts.  In  turn,  their  patients  sometimes 
sold  the  excess  supply  or  gave  It  away,  thus 
furthering  addiction.  Simply  stated,  no  sys- 
tem can  be  better  than  the  people  admin- 
istering it. 

At  any  rate,  when  Britain  found  that  a 
portion  of  doctors  could  no  longer  be 
trusted.  It  simply  took  the  right  to  prescribe 
heroin  away  from  the  general  practitioner. 
Addiction  ts  now  treated  only  by  drug  clinics 
scattered  around  Great  Britain.  Today  about 
2500  registered  addicts  receive  maintenance 
dows — and  Britain  has  /nrer  addicts  than 
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It  (Ud  back  In  1968.  HaU  of  all  addicta  are 
productlTe  and  now  work  at  Jobs,  and  vlr- 
tuaily  none  are  engaged  tn  crime.  If  w« 
compare  these  BrltlAh  figures  with  our  own 
estimated  600  thousand  addicts  and  the  ac- 
companying crime  and  misery,  calling  their 
system  a  "failure"  seems  ludicrous. 

The  British  combine  their  medical  ap- 
proach with  an  unrelenting  educational  pro- 
gram about  the  evUs  of  addiction,  and  also 
have  made  the  illegal  selling  of  narcotics 
the  highest  fixed  penalty  In  British  law — 14 
years  Imprisonment. 

When  an  addict  shows  up  at  a  British 
clinic  he  must  prove  he  is  an  addict  before 
he  is  registered.  Proof  Involves  urine  tests, 
intensive  physical  examination  ol  Injection 
scars,  and  exhaustive  Interviews  and  croas- 
checklng  of  the  story.  After  a  week  or  so,  he 
is  registered  and  given  a  renewable  prescrip- 
tion good  for  13  weeks.  The  prescription  Is 
also  forwarded  to  a  drugstore  where  the  ad- 
dict can  pick  up  his  drug  Just  once  a  day. 
In  the  meantime,  If  and  when  the  addict 
wants  to  try  to  shake  his  habit,  every  medi- 
cal and  psychological  service  is  made  avail- 
able to  him.  (Methadone,  when  cMiceptable 
to  the  addict.  Is  Increasingly  being  used.) 

It  Is  pathetic  that  former  Attorney-Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  called  the  British  system 
"the  surrender  approach"  and  a  complete 
failure.  Meanwhile,  the  punitive  approach 
has  allowed  our  problem  to  get  completely 
out  of  hand,  so  that,  even  now,  practically  all 
federal  money  Is  spent  on  chasing  Interna- 
tional suppliers  and  local  pushers — all  to  no 
avail.  Relatively  little  money  Is  available 
to  help  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
addicts,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  get  any 
attention  at  all.  For  example,  in  Philadelphia, 
what  meager  resources  exist  have  waiting 
lists  of  from  three  to  six  months.  Such  com- 
munity therapy  centers  as  Gauden-'a  House 
care  for  about  75  addicts  and  perhaps  reha- 
bilitate 20  a  year— and  this  In  Philadelphia 
with  a  reputed  25  thousand  addicts! 

Indeed,  the  current  situation  is  desper- 
ate, and  our  remedies  don't  seem  to  do  the 
Job.  Gaudenzia  House.  Synanon.  Daytop  Vil- 
lage— all  these  therapeutic  centers  reject  over 
50  per  cent  of  all  applicants  for  lack  of  mo- 
tivation, and  at  each  ce.nter  the  dropouts 
number  some  50  per  cent.  Methadone,  an- 
other addictive  drug,  works  for  some,  but 
many  addicte  will  not  use  it  and  the  present 
program  Is  being  criticized  for  sloppy  ad- 
ministration and  inadequate  sujjervlslon. 
Religious  programs  sometimes  work,  but  how 
many  addicts  are  going  to  respond  to  such 
a  fundamentalist  approach  as  Teen  Chal- 
lenge offers? 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  seems  to  be 
motivation,  and  almost  any  program  based 
upon  motivation  can  have  some  success.  Un- 
fortunately, many  addicts  are  apathetic, 
lethargic,  without  hope,  and  we  might  ques- 
tion how  realistic  it  is  to  expect  these  people 
to  remould  their  personalities,  substituting 
enthusiasm,  hope,  and  commitment.  Surely 
these  are  ideals  to  aim  for.  but.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  are  we  to  do  with  the  hundreds  of 
thoxisands  of  addicts  driven  by  misery  into  a 
life  of  crime  to  support  their  drug  habits? 

Desperate  problems  sometimes  require 
desperate  remedies.  There  should  be  no  illu- 
sion that  medically  controlled  legalization 
of  the  use  of  heroin  would  be  an  adequate 
or  satisfactory  solution.  Perhaps  there  can 
be  none  until  we  face  up  to  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem of  restructuring  our  society  so  that  the 
causes  of  addiction  are  dealt  with.  However, 
we  cannot  wait  for  Utopia,  and  surely  it  Is 
foolUh  to  condemn  an  alternative  method 
because  It  Is  not  perfect  and  foolproof.  The 
only  honest  question  is  this;  Does  the  British 
alternative  offer  the  promise  of  being  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement,  a  more  humane  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  one  of  the  aaddeat  and 
Buxt  Intransigent  problems  faced  by  our 
coiintry?  At  the  minimum,  we  should  sup- 
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port  an  experimental  pilot  program  as  a  test 
of  the  new  approach  to  heroin  addiction. 

Enlightenment  comes  slowly;  flrat  the  ex- 
perts, then  the  media,  then  the  public  build- 
ing support.  The  late  American  sociologist, 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  had  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  this  position.  So  too  has  a  leading 
sociologist-writer  in  this  field.  Dr.  Alfred 
Undeamlth  of  Indiana  University.  Recently 
the  Ford  Poundation  came  out  for  a  con- 
trolled experiment  In  heroin  maintenance,  as 
has  the  Crime  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  AssodaUon.  In  1972.  Yale  Medical  School 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  pilot  program  in  New 
York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vera 
Crime  Institute.  In  November  of  1972,  the 
Coiisumer's  Union  Issued  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  drug  problem  and  recommended  th^ 
medical  approach.  Still,  enough  support  has 
not  developed  for  anyone  to  be  optimistic 
about  any  experiments  In  the  near  future. 
The  Idea  ia  out  In  the  open,  however,  and 
away  from  the  Ivory  tower.  Hopefully,  public 
education  and  enlightenment  will  follow. 

It  may  be  that  America  has  not  suffered 
enough  yet.  Maybe  we  will  change  our  losing 
plan  only  as  the  unreUeved  failure  of  the 
present  approach  becomes  undeniable  even 
to  the  most  obtuse.  Perhaps  some  of  us  can 
shorten  this  dreadful  period  of  waiting — at 
the  very  least,  we  must  try. 
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SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT'S REQUEST  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION  BY   HOUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  read- 
ily becoming  evident  that  the  American 
people  are  in  support  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  full  investigation  of 
the  charges  made  against  him.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  only  proper  forum  for 
such  an  investigation  Is  the  House  itself. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  feeling  that 
the  Vice  President's  request  Is  both  cor- 
rect and  should  be  followed.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1973,  entitled,  "Tacky  Arguments" 
and  a  column  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist, William  S.  White,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1973. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  1,  19731 
Tackt  Akcumtnts 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  tackier  set  of  argu- 
ments than  those  being  offered  by  apologists 
for  the  House  leadership's  decision  not  to  In- 
vestigate Splro  Agnew.  We  are  told  that  an 
Investigation  would  slow  disposition  of  the 
case  by  somehow  helping  Mr.  Agnew  in  court, 
that  since  Mr.  Agnew  has  requested  the  in- 
vestigation he  must  be  up  to  something  bad, 
and  that  anyway  the  House  Is  Incompetent  to 
discharge  its  constitutional  duties. 

The  fact  Is  that  with  or  without  a  House 
investigation  Mr.  Agnew  is  quite  capable  of 
going  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  plausi- 
ble grotinds  that  he  must  be  Impeached  be- 
fore he  can  be  Indicted.  On  Friday  he  went 
right  ahead  and  filed  suit  to  stop  the  grand 
Jury  Investigation;  did  the  House  leaders 
seriously  believe  he  would  not  do  so  If  they 
turned  down  his  request?  Do  they  now  be- 
lieve he  wlU  hesitate  In  any  appeal  he  would 
have  made  If  they  bad  started  their 
Invectlgatlon? 

Only  two  questions  bear  on  how  the  House 
could  affect  the  length  of  time  untU  UiU 


Issued  is  settled :  Whether  the  House  will  be 
prepared  to  move  if  the  Supreme  Court  says 
the  House  is  the  body  with  Jurisdiction,  and 
whether  after  seeing  the  evidence  the  House 
would  want  to  short-circuit  the  appeals  by 
moving  on  Its  own  for  Impeachment.  Obvi- 
ously, both  argue  not  for  refusing  the  Investi- 
gation but  for  getting  it  started. 

As  for  Mr.  Agnew's  motives  in  asking  for 
the  investigation,  if  he  Is  going  to  argue  In 
cotirt  that  only  the  House  has  Jurisdiction  he 
must  ask  the  House  to  take  Jurisdiction. 
Whether  or  not  the  House  acts  on  the  request 
is  nearly  Irrelevant.  Those  who  put  the  worst 
interpretation  on  Mr.  Agnew's  request  argue, 
in  effect.  It's  a  dirty  trick  because  he  knows 
full  well  the  House  Is  too  cowardly  to  Uke 
him  up. 

The  House  is  not  only  cowardly,  the  apolo- 
gists for  the  House  argue,  it  is  also  in- 
competent. From  truck  drivers  and  hash- 
hous«  waitresses  you  can  assemble  a  grand 
Jury  fit  to  hear  the  charges,  but  In  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  is  Impossible  to  find  12  good  men  and  true 
who  could  be  trusted  to  act  with  propriety. 

And  If  the  House  works  hard  at  proving 
Itself  cowardly  and  Incompetent,  the  apolo- 
gist line  concludes,  the  Supreme  Court  wUl 
be  less  likely  to  rule  that  the  Constitution 
gives  it  any  responsibility.  What  this  says 
about  the  House  may  t>e  reasonably  accur- 
ate, but  we  very  much  doubt  what  It  says 
about  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Justices  are 
not  entirely  inunune  from  political  considera- 
tions, but  we  find  It  entirely  preposterous  to 
believe  that  their  decision  will  turn  on 
whether  or  not  the  House  has  appointed 
a  select  committee  to  start  taking  a  look  at 
the  evidence. 

The  House  Is,  of  course,  free  to  shirk  Its 
responslbUltles  If  It  wanU,  but  the  act  should 
be  seen  for  what  it  Is.  The  decision  was  not 
made  on  constitutional  or  legal  grounds,  but 
on  political  grounds.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  House  does  not  want  to  end 
the  uncertainty  that  threatens  to  cripple  the 
Republican  administration.  And  If  we  find 
that  the  same  uncertainty  cripples  the  Re- 
public. Mr.  Albert  and  the  rest  wUl  pass  the 
buck  once  more,  blaming  everyone  but  them- 
selves for  letting  the  damage  come  to  pass. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  29,  1973) 

(By  wmiam  S.  White) 

Caxi.  Al^eet's  Dkcision  and  thx 

National  Int^kst 

All  sorts  of  legaiutic  alibis  can  be  made  for 
the  refusal  of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  have 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  charge 
here  and  now  of  the  case  of  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

Nevertheless,  no  number  of  soothing  ra- 
tionalizations can  alter  the  profound  truth 
that  here  the  highly  decent  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  has  made  a  decision  that  runs  against 
the  deepest  of  national  interest. 

What  the  House  has  decided  to  do  te  to 
let  not  simply  Splro  Agnew  himself  but  also 
the  people  of  the  United  States  "hang  there 
twisting  slowly  In  the  wind."  This  was  the 
marvelous  recommendation  made  by  a  dis- 
credited Nixon  White  Hcuse  aide  for  dealing 
with  acting  FBI  director  L.  Patrick  Gray. 

For  the  central  and  undeniable  facta  are 
theee: 

Item.  Agnew's  right  to  an  Investigation  by 
the  House  itself,  U  place  of  a  federal  grand 
Jury  already  guilty  of  persistent  smear-leaks 
against  Agnew.  already  partially  admitted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  itaelf .  is  Incontest- 
able under  the  Constitution. 

Item.  The  duty,  not  merely  the  privilege, 
of  the  House  so  to  act  Is  additionally  plain 
since  there  U  the  gravest  of  doubt,  agam  a 
fully  admltt«d  doubt,  that  any  vice  prMident 
can  be  Indicted  by  any  grand  Jury  for  any- 
thing so  long  as  he  remains  in  office. 
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For  the  House  therefore  to  say  that  It 
reaUy  cannot  intervene  "because  the  matter 
is  In  the  courts"  is  a  staggering  cop-out  of 
double-talk.  After  all,  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter Is  Indeed  "In  the  courts"  is  Agnew's  whole 
point.  He  la  appealing  to  the  House  to  acquit 
him  or  to  impeach — that  is,  to  indict — htm 
because  in  his  view  the  courts  could  not  law- 
fully do  the  one  and,  given  iu  whole  attltiide, 
the  D^jartment  of  Justice  is  hell-bent  to  do 
the  other. 

Thus  the  whole  effect  of  the  cop-out  of  the 
House  is  to  leave  this  wretched,  this  divisive, 
this  traumaOc  buaineas  hanging  over  this 
nation  for  many,  many  months  if  not  for 
years.  Court  appeal  will  follow  appeal  wlU  fol- 


low appeal  .  .  The  House  on  the  other  hand 
couJd  clear  the  whole  thing  up  in  a  maximtim 
of  su  weeks  if  it  had  the  i  Jnd  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  Indictment  or  no  Indictment 
Agnew  la  simply  not  going  to  resign.  He  U  In 
a  high-noon,  a  shoot-out-at-OK-corral  mood. 
So  what  good  can  "leaving  it  to  the  grand 
Jury"  do  anyhow,  even  aasiunlng  that  the 
grand  Jury  Unt  sooner  or  later  stopped  cold 
by  the  higher  courts?  Why,  the  case  wlU  come 
right  back  to  the  House— where  it  ought  to 
be  right  now. 

Carl  Albert  is  an  able  and  fair  man  whom  I 
have  known  and  respected  (and  still  do)  for 
many  years.  One  can  only  suppose  that  here 
he  let  hUnaelf  be  over-persuaded  by  overly- 
partisan  Democratic  associates.  Old  Speaker 


S&m  Ray  burn,  on  those  very  rare  occaalona 
when  he  believed  elementary  Justice  aiMl  the 
Indispensable  national  welfare  were  Involved, 
asked  neither  Democratic  colleagues  nor  the 
House  Itself  what  to  do.  He  told  them.  And 
they  did  it. 

One  hopes  that  Albert  will  rettim  to  the 
Raybum  tradition  before  this  sad  crisis  has 
run  Its  course.  The  question  is  not  whether 
Splro  Agnew  is  a  bad  man  or  a  good  mAn 
One  question,  however.  Is  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  showing  how  "tough" 
and  "Independent"  it  can  be,  perhaps  in  or- 
der to  sanitl «  the  extremely  poor  Job  it  did 
in  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Be  he  guilty  or  not.  there  Is  a  strong  "get- 
Agnew"  aroma  around  Washington. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D. ,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  — 
Matthew  6:  11. 

In  the  revival  of  a  centuries-old  tradi- 
tion in  which  man  has  paused  each  au- 
tumn to  give  thanks  for  his  harvest  we 
lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee,  our  Father 
God,  in  gratitude  for  the  fruit  of  the 
soil,  for  the  reaping  of  grain,  and  for 
the  daily  bread  which  nourishes  our 
bodies  and  our  spirits.  Help  us  to  realize 
anew  our  dependence  upon  the  soU,  the 
sun,  and  the  rain,  upon  the  skill  of  the 
farmer  and,  above  aU,  upon  Thy  boun- 
tiful grace.  "Back  of  the  loaf  Is  the 
snowy  flour,  back  of  the  flour  the  mUl 
and  back  of  the  mill  is  the  field,  the 
wheat,  the  sun,  the  shower,  and  the 
Father's  wiU." 

May  we  turn  our  voices  of  thanksgiv- 
ing into  the  virtues  of  thanksliving.  With 
understanding  and  compassion,  help  us 
to  share  the  results  of  our  labor  with 
those  who  are  in  need.  Through  our  giv- 
ing and  our  sharing  on  this  international 
day  of  bread,  may  new  hope  come  to  the 
distressed,  new  faith  to  those  who  doubt 
new  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness! 
and  new  Ufe  to  those  who  are  depressed. 
By  Thy  spirit,  may  we  make  our  con- 
tribution of  human  sympathy  to  human 
need,  transcending  the  boundaries  of 
color,  creed,  and  country. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "Give 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  vou."  we  pray 
Amen. 


Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  time  and  savings  de- 
poslto,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2506) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
■  F.  Puentes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  of 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  iHJl.  3544) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.    . 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY     SWARTZ  ' 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  719.  Joint  resoluUon  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Ho\ulng  and 


ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON,  SFC,  U.S.  ARMY,  RE- 
TIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  reUef  of  the  esUte  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC.  U.S.  Army, 
retired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  trxxm 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.\LVIN  V.  BURT.  JR..  EILEEN  WAL- 
LACE KENNEDY  POPE.  AND  DAVID 
DOUGLAS  KENNEDY.  A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  hill  (HH.  6624> 
for  the  relief  of  Alvin  V.  Burt,  Jr.,  and 
the  estate  of  Douglas  E.  Kennedj-.  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REFER  BILL  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OF  ESTELLE  M.  PASS 
TO  THE  CHIEF  COMIVHSSIONER  OP 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk   called   the  resolution    (H. 
Re8.  362)   to  refer  the  bill  CHJt.  7?09> 
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enUUed  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
M.  Pass,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wac  no  objection. 


J.  B.  RIDDLE 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (HJl.  1376) 
for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  Riddle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  f  oUows : 

HJl.    1376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
SecreuuTT  of  the  Treasxiry  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  J.  B. 
Riddle  of  Port  Worth,  Teias,  the  sum  of 
M.800  In  full  settlement  of  all  hla  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
displacement  and  relocation  of  his  business 
in  1967  In  connection  with  a  federally  assisted 
construction  project.  The  said  J.  B.  Riddle 
Is  ineUgible  for  relocation  payments  under 
the  Advance  Acquisition  of  Land  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  a  result  of  hU  reliance  on 
certain  misinformation  he  received  from  the 
city  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  approprl- 
a''ed  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  vith  this  claim,  and  the  same 
aball  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6:  Strike  "M.SOO"  and  Insert 
"»5J00-. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAROLD  C.  AND  VERA  L.  ADLER, 
DOING  BUSINESS  AS  THE  ADLER 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
396;  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera 
L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the  Adler 
Construction  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

8.  ae« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  ot 
RryreientatizeM  o/  the  United  States  ot 
Arnerlca  In  Crmgres*  asaembled.  That  (a)  In 
accordance  with  tlie  opinion,  findings  of  fact. 
%zjX  conclusions  of  Um  trial  comxnlaslotwr 
iTi  Vul'jeKl  States  Court  of  CluimM  Congras- 
■lonal  Beferer^ce  Caae  Numbered  5-70,  en- 
'■ixiud  "Adler  Construction  Company  against 
Tbm  Cntt«d  Btatee,"  filed  OcUj*ier  24.  1972. 
tlM  8«cret«i7  of  th«  TrMsury.  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  r^ot  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Ardler  Coostructlon  Company  of  LIttJSton 
Coiorado.  ttoe  evm  of  tMOJXO.  in  fuU  aatl*- 


factlon  of  aU  claims  by  such  company  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  locoee 
sustalQ«d  by  such  company  In  connection 
with  a  contract  between  such  company  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  providing  for  certain  work  on 
the  Pactola  Dam  project  near  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  1 1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  L. 
Adler,  doing  business  as  the  Adler  Con- 
struction Co." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
committee  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MANUELA  C.  BONITO 


MRS.  NAOYO  CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  fS.  84) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo  Campbell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows : 
S.  84 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Naoyo  Campbell,  the 
widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section  20Hb)  of  that  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KUAY  TEN   CHANG  (KUAY  HONG 
CHANG) 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
89)  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten  Chanx 
'Kuay  Hong  Chang). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
e.  88 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kuay  Ten  Chang  (Kuay  Hong 
ChAng)  iball  be  held  and  considered  to  b« 
within  the  purview  of  section  203(a)  (3)  of 
that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  304 
of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applfable    in  this 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon.slder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
278)  for  the  reUef  of  Manuela  C.  Bonlto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  278 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Manuela  C.  Bonlto  ahall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Unmigrant  visas  and  conditional  en- 
tries which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (1) 
and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Manuela  Bonlto  Martin  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
daughter  of  Richard  Allen  Martin,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Manuela  Bonlto  Mar- 
tin." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  MAJOWICZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1463) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Majowlcz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows :        -i 

HU.  1463 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoMS  of  aectlona  303(a)  (1)  and  304 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Emilia  Majowlcs  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  b«  the  natural-bom  alien  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Burek,  cltlaens 
of  the  Unlt«d  SUtM:  Provided,  Tliat  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  ahall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right.  privUege.  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  words  "natural 
parents '  insert  the  following  "or  brothers  or 
sisters". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strikeout  the  word  "par- 
entage" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"relationship" . 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSA  INES  TOAPANTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1955) 
for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ines  Toapanta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  1955 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Roea  Ines  Toapanta  may  be 
classified  as  a  chUd  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Lois  R.  D'EUa  and  Stephen  J.  D'EUa,  cltl- 
Bens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
inapplicable  in  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  the  name 
"Rosa  Ines  Toapanta"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Roea  Ines  D'EUa". 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  1.  after  the 
word  "Act."  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
blU  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sections  204(c)  and  245(c)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shaU  be  inap- 
plicable in  this  case." 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ines  D'EUa". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TOY  LOUIE  LIN  HEONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1353) 
for  the  relief  of  Toy  Louie  Lin  Heong. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  1353 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
Withstanding  the  provision  of  section  2  13(b) 
(31)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Toy  Louis  Lin  Heong  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admlaslble  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  ahall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  thta  Act. 

I 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  the 
name  "Toy  Louis  Lin  Heong"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following  name:  "Toy  Louie 
Lin  Heong". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUIGI  SANTANIELLO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1466) 
for  the  relief  of  Lulgi  Santanlello. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  GAVTNA  A.  PALACAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2514) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ga\-ina  A.  Palacay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  2514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Oavlna  A.  Palacay  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional  en- 
tries which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cLiuse  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "That, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Gavlna  A.  Palacay. 
the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section  201  (b)  of  that  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  such  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANKA  KOSANOVIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2628) 
for  the  relief  of  Anka  Kosano\1c. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2628 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatif^s  of  the  United  States  of  Amer~ 
ica  in  Congress  mssemblfd.  That,  notwlth- 
aUndlng  the  provision  of  Mctktn  ai3(a)(9) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Anka 
KosanoTlc  may  be  iMued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  State*  fv^  permanent  r«aid«nc« 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwlee  admiaaltkte 


undCT  the  provistons  of  that  Act:  ProvtdeA, 
Tbat  this  exemption  ahall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further,  That  a  suitable  aikd 
proper  bond  ex  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  CJeneral,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  tall  (HJl.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rlgg. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objectioii. 


MRS  NGUONG  THI  TRAN  f  FORMER- 
LY NGUYEN  THI  NQUONQ.  A13707- 
473D/3). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  3043 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Repreesntatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Nguong  Thl  Tran  (formerly  Ngu- 
yen Thi  Nguong.  A13707-473D  3)  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  p>erma&ent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  available 
to  natives  of  the  county  of  the  al.en's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  KaUc:^- 
allty  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1 .  line  8,  after  the  words 
"visa  fee."  strike  out  the  remainder  cf  the 

bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ENID  R.  POPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  iH.R.  3207) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Enid  R.  Pope- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follo«~s: 
H.R.  SJOT 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Reprefrntati'.-fs  of  the  l'*»r*^  srtetes  of 
Atneriem  im  Coneress  assr'nbled.  That,  for  t^e 
purposes  of  the  Immlin^tion  and  NattooaUty 
Act,  Mr«  Knld  R  Pope  shall  be  held  aad  con- 
slderrd  to  have  been  UvfxiUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permar.eni  reaid«oce 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .\ct.  upon 
payment  of  tiie  required  vtaa  ;«♦  Upon  tfae 
granting    of    permanent    rewtdeuoe    to    such 
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alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shaU  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  Inunlgrant  admissions  authorized  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  31  (e)  of  the 
Act  of  October  3.  1965. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  find  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BOULOS  STEPHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4438) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stephan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSE  ANTONIO  TRIAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6829) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose  Antonio  Trias. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

BH.  6829 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr.  Joee  Antomo  Trias  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  compiled  with 
the  provisions  of  section  316  of  that  Act  as 
they  relate  to  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  t&  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  r«id  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANN  E.  SHEPHERD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1356) 
for  the  relief  of  Ann  E.  Shepherd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Ann  E.  Shepherd  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  luider  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  303(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (B)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ann  E. 
Shepherd  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  a  returning  resident  alien  at  the 
time  of  her  admission  to  the  United  States  on 
June  10,  1972." 


BERTHA  ALICIA  SIERRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1367) 
for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Alicia  Sierra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HJt.  1397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Bertha  Alicia  Sierra  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee: 
Provided,  That  any  fee  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  Act  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU 
be  fined  In  any  sum  exceeding  H,0<X). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
words  "of  the  required  visa"  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "fee.  Upon  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  total  number  of 
Immigrant  admissions  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  21(e)  of  the  Act 
of  October  3,  1966." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time.  £ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Beglixnlng  on  page  1,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"proper"  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bUl 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  avaUable  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  aUen's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  303(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  CARLOS  RECALDE 
MARTORELLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  2513) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Carlos  Recalde  Mar- 
torella. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clertc 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

BH.  2613 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Joee  Carlos  Recalde  MartoreUa  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Statas  for  permanent 
residence  as  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  101(a) 
(27)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Jose  Carlos  Recalde  MartoreUa  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  a  returning 
resident  alien  at  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  the  United  States  on  December  23.  1970." 

The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


SUN  HWA  KOO  KIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1696) 
for  the  reUef  of  Sun  Hwa  Koo  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  1696 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sun  Hwa  Koo  Kim  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avaUable: 
Provided,  That  any  fee  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
relating  to  the  Introduction  of  this  bill  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reoMi- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  BRDNA  TURNI  AND  MISS 
GRAZIELLA  TURNI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  3754) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bruna  Tumi  and 
Miss  Qrazlella  Tumi. 

There  baing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  foUows: 

H.R.  3754 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Bruna  Turni  and  Miss  QraeleUa 
Turnl  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Stata 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct 
two  numbers  from  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  aliens'  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- ' 
ment: 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauM  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "That, 
In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Bruna  Tumi,  Gra- 
Elella  Tumi  and  Antonello  Tumi  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  priority  date  of  August  15, 
1969,  on  the  fifth  preference  foreign  state 
limitation  for  Italy." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bruna  Tumi,  Qra- 
zlella Turnl.  and  Antonello  Tumi." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


MARIA  LOURDES  RIGS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3334) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lourdes  Rios. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJI.    3334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pvir- 
poee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  Lourdes  Rloa  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unlawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
ufKjn  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  fee  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
relating  to  the  Introduction  of  thU  bUl  shaU 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  7.  after  the  words 
"of  the  required  visa"  strike  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bUl  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "fee.  Upon  the  grantmg  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
admissions  authorized  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  21(e)  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa£  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  CERTAIN  PRIVILEaES 
AND  IMMUNITIES  TO  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  *H.R.  8219)  to 
amend  the  International  Organization 
Immunities  Act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 


dent to  extend  (^ertain  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  committee  chairman  to 
explain  the  details  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Is  to 
provide  the  President  with  authority  to 
extend  to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  its  ofDce,  officials,  and  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  those 
privileges  and  immunities  specified  in 
the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act. 

Under  the  bill,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity — OAU — may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  purposes  of  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act.  Upon  such  a  designation  the  orga- 
nization, to  the  extent  so  provided  by  the 
President,  will  be  exempt  from  customs 
duties  on  property  imported  for  the 
activities  In  which  it  engages,  from 
income  taxes,  from  withholding  taxes  on 
wages,  and  from  excise  taxes  on  services 
and  facilities.  In  addition,  the  employees 
of  the  intematlctfial  organization,  to  the 
extent  not  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
may  not  be  subject  to  U.S.  income  tax 
cai  the  income  they  receive  from  OAU. 
OAU  is  an  organization  composed  of  41- 
member  states,  representing  all  the 
independent  African  nations — except  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa — and  acts  to 
further  the  goals  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Africa.  It  pres- 
ently has  a  mission  in  New  York. 

For  purposes  of  the  International  Or- 
ganization Immunities  Act.  under  which 
international  organizations  may  enjoy 
the  extraterritorial  privileges  generally 
granted  to  foreign  governments,  an  in- 
ganizatlon  Immunities  Act.  xmder  which 
the  United  States  partlcip>ates  and  which 
has  been  designated  by  the  President, 
through  an  appropriate  Executive  order, 
as  being  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  in  question.  The  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  the  OAU  and, 
therefore,  the  organization  presently 
cannot  qualify  under  the  act.  H.R.  8219 
would  provide  the  President  with  author- 
ity to  extend  to  the  OAU  privileges  and 
Immunities  under  the  act. 

In  transmitting  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress,  the  State  Department  stated 
that  its  enactment  "would  be  consistent 
with  important  foreign  poUcy  Interests 
of  the  U.S.  Government."  The  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 


on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8219  which  am^ids 
the  Ditematlonal  Organization  Immu- 
nities Act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
extend  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

This  measure,  which  was  requested  by 
the  administration,  would  allow  the 
President  to  grant  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  Mission  in  New  York,  its 
oflBcers,  and  employees,  the  same  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  immunities  ex- 
tended to  most  other  international  or- 
ganizations and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees located  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  privileges  and  immunities 
included  are  the  capacity  to  contriuit,  ac- 
quire, and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
property;  the  immimity  from  suit  and 
other  judicial  process  for  themselves, 
their  property  and  assets  equivalent  to 
that  enjoyed  by  foreign  governments  and 
the  duty  free  Importation  of  baggage  and 
effects  for  alien  officers  and  employees 
upon  their  arrival.  In  addition,  the 
International  Organization  Immunities 
Act  extends  an  exemption  from  Federal 
income  tax  of  income  of  international 
organizations  such  as  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  as  well  as  the  salaries 
of  their  ahen  employees  and  the  em- 
ployees of  foreign  governments  rep- 
resented in  the  Organization.  It  should 
be  noted  that  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  are  na- 
tionals of  African  countries. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  informed  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  this  legislation  is  a  result  of  the 
administration's  desire  to  develop  a  closer 
working  relationship  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  and  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity's  requests  for  some  form  of  official 
acknowledgement  of  the  status  of  Its 
New  York  mission.  This  mission  serves  as 
the  secretariat  to  the  African  group  at 
the  United  Nations  smd  acts  as  a  liaison 
with  the  U.N.  on  issues  relating  to  Africa. 

Although  the  United  States  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  the  administration  feels  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  is  consist- 
ent with  important  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  this 
legislation  will  be  helpful  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  his  foreign  policy 
responsibilities  and  unanimously  voted  to 
report  it  to  the  House.  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  think  that  this 
will  in  smjrway  result  in  suiy  further  cost 
to  this  country? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
the  cost  would  be  almost  totally  negli- 
gible. As  I  understand  it,  there  are  only 
six  such  persons  In  the  United  States 
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r^resentlug  this  organization,  and  these 
exclusions  are  so  nominal  that  there 
would  be  a  negligible  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  gentleman  does  not 
thinlc,  then,  that  in  the  futiire — and  he 
has  reason  to  assure  the  House — that  we 
Eire  not  going  to  get  stuck  for  a  bill  to 
maintain  this  organization  since  we  give 
them  certain  Immunities  and  privileges. 
I  say  that  because  we  have  a  bill  before 
OS  to  be  considered  today  or  tomorrow 
that  will  cost  this  Government  more  than 
$2  billion  as  a  minimum,  to  take  care  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  think  we  are  getting  in- 
volved in  another  one  of  these  enter- 
prises does  he,  to  do  good  in  this  country 
or  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
full  assurance  that  anything  authorized 
under  this  bill  will  not  lead  to  that  result. 
This  is  a  negligible  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticKi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  itght  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  if  it  is  not 
true  that  there  are  41  nations  that  are 
members  of  the  OAU? 

Mr.  UTJ.MAN.  That  is  true,  as  I  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  RARICK.  And  is  it  not  correct 
that  each  of  these  African  nations  does 
at  the  present  time  have  a  delegation 
representing  them  diplomatically  at  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  would  further  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  correct  that  prob- 
ably all  or  the  overv,  helming  majority 
of  these  nations  also  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  probably  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RARICK.  And  is  It  true  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the 
OAU  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  correct,  as  I  so 
indicated. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Then  is  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  only  purpose  for  this 
OAU  mission  in  the  United  States  at 
New  York  City  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  lobbying,  probably  against  us  here  in 
our  Congress  or  others  in  our  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  This  is  an  organization 
that  is  well  respected  in  international 
circles  and  one  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  represents  very  honorable  and 
legitimate  purposes  here  in  the  United 
States.  These  purposes  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch 
as  each  of  these  nations  does  have  dip- 
lomatic delegations  with  diplomatic  im- 
munity at  the  UJ*.  and  the  majority 
of  the  nations  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  our  country,  I  respectfully 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  ObjecUon  is  heard. 
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DUTY  KXEMPTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  REPAIRS  MADE  TO  VES- 
SEIJ3  OWNED  BY  OR  OPERATED 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to 
exempt  from  duty  certain  equipment  and 
repairs  f&r  vessels  operated  by  or  for 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  where 
the  entries  were  made  in  connection 
with  vessels  arriving  before  January  5, 
1971,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
genUeman  If  he  will  explain  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill  as  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  to  exempt  from  duty  cer- 
tain foreign  equipment  and  repairs  for 
vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  where  entry  was 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5.  1971— the  effective 
date  of  Public  Law  91-654. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
654,  section  3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  Imposed  a  50- 
percent  duty  on  foreign  equipments  pur- 
chased for  and  foreign  repairs  made  to 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  oi"  the 
United  States.  Remission  of  the  tariff 
under  certain  circumstances  was  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3115  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  Public  Law  91-654  amended 
section  466  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
exempted  vessels  designed  and  used 
primarily  for  purposes  other  than  trans- 
porting passengers  or  property  from  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  on  foreign  repairs  and 
purchases  made  after  the  first  6  months 
of  a  voyage  of  2  years  or  more.  In  pro- 
viding this  exemption,  the  act  reenacted 
the  substances  of  sections  3114  and  3115 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  section  466 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  repealed 
those  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
with  respect  to  entries  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arrival  of  vessels  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  duty  on  certain  repairs  made  In 
foreign  ports  to  American-flag  vessels 
owned  by  or  operated  for  the  United 
States  was  suspended  by  Public  Law 
78-200  for  the  period  December  17.  1943. 
to  December  17.  1945.  During  World 
War  n.  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion had  over  3,000  vessels  in  operation 
through  general  agents  to  furnish  logis- 
tics to  the  Armed  Forces.  Ehiring  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  operated  vessels 
through  general  agents  for  the  same 
purposes.  Many  of  these  vessels  were  re- 


paired abroad  and  substantial  costs  were 
incurred  by  both  the  pajrlng  agency  and 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  sections  3114  and  3115  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  In  fact,  substantial 
duties  were  incurred  which  still  remain 
luipaid. 

These  duties  are  the  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  agency  which  operated 
the  vessels  or  for  whose  account  the  ves- 
sels were  operated.  When  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  repairs  of  such  vessels  is  assessed 
and  actually  paid,  it  merely  is  a  transfer 
of  fimds  from  one  agency  to  another. 

H.R.  8217  would  provide  that  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  3114  and  3115  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
duty  imposed  on  equipment  purciiased 
for  and  repairs  made  to  U.S.  vessels  in 
foreign  countries  shall  not  apply  to  en- 
tries made  in  connection  with  arrivals 
before  January  5,  1971,  on  vessels  owned 
by,  or  bareboat  chartered  to,  the  United 
States  sind  operated  by  or  for  the  ac- 
count of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States.  Further,  the  bUl  pro- 
vides that  no  agency  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  refund  for  any  duties  alreadj'  paid,  and 
from  January  5.  1971,  all  entries  of  these 
vessels  will  be  assessed  the  appropriate 
duty  on  foreign  repairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce fully  supports  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  and  no  objection  to  it  has 
been  received  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  from  any  other  interested 
source.  The  bill  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously  by  the  committee,  and  I  urge  its 
favorable  consideration  by  the  House 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
support  H.R.  8217,  which  would  exempt 
from  duty  certain  foreign  equipment  and 
repairs  of  vessels  operated  by  or  for 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
entries  were  made  in  connection  with 
vessels  arriving  before  January  5,  1971. 

Before  the  91st  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-654,  section  3114  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  im- 
posed a  50-percent  duty  on  foreign 
equipment  purchased  for,  and  foreign 
repairs  made  to.  vessels  which  were  doc- 
umented under  U.S.  laws.  Remission  of 
that  tariff  under  certain  circvmistances 
was  provided  for  in  section  3115  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Public  Law  91-654.  which  amended 
section  466  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  ex- 
empted from  duty  foreigm  equipment  and 
repairs  purchased  by  certain  special 
purpose  vessels  after  the  first  6  months 
on  voyages  lasting  2  years  or  longer.  But 
in  the  process,  the  substances  of  sections 
3114  and  3115  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
section  466  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  were 
reenacted.  And  those  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  with  respect  to  entries 
made  in  connection  with  the  arrival  of 
vessels  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
January  5.  1971,  were  repealed. 

In  considering  H.R.  8217.  the  commit- 
tee was  reminded  that  during  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts.  US  agencies  op- 
erated vessels  through  general  agents  to 
furnish  support  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
Many  of  these  vessels  were  repaired 
abroad  over  the  years,  and  substantial 
costs  were  involved,  by  both  the  paying 
agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  In 
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the  administration  of  section  3114  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to 
these  vessels.  Duties  were  incurred  which 
remain  unpaid,  and  these  duties  are  the 
obhgation  of  the  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cy which  operated  the  vessels  or  for 
whose  account  the  vessels  were  operated. 

The  agencies  involved  have  agreed, 
along  with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, that  payment  of  these  duty  obliga- 
tions would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in- 
asmuch as  the  funds  would  merely  be 
transferred  from  one  agency  to  another. 

Therefore,  the  committee  provided  in 
the  bill  before  us  that  the  requirements 
of  sections  3114  and  3115  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  with  respect  to  the  duty  Im- 
posed on  foreign-bought  equipment  and 
repairs  for  these  vessels,  would  not  apply 
to  entries  made  in  connection  with  ar- 
rivals before  January  5,  1971.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  no  department  or 
agency  would  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
such  duties  paid  prior  to  January  5, 1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  objection  to  HH. 
8217  was  registered  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  unanimously  approved  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  his   explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  8217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 3114  and  3116  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  SUtes  (19  VS.C.  267  and  258) 
shall  not  apply  to  entries  made  In  connec- 
tion with  arrivals  before  January  6,  I97i,  of 
vessels  owned  by  the  United  States,  or  bare- 
boat chartered  to  the  United  States,  and 
operated  by  or  for  the  account  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  2.  On  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entlUed  to  a 
refund  of  any  duties  paid  before  January  6, 
1971.  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  under  section  3114  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION ON  THURSDAY  OP  THE  PAR 
VALUE  MODIFICATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
on  Thursday  to  bring  up  the  par  value 
modification  appropriation  bill,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  legislation  which 
mandates  our  maintaining  par  value  of 
these  international  financial  institutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  would  be  the 
conditions  of  debate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  would  ask  for  a 
minimum  of  l>/4  hours  and  we  would 


then  take  It  up  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OP 
THE  HOUSE  FROM  THURSDAY. 
OCTOBER  4,  1973,  TO  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  9.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  321)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows; 

H.  Con.  Res.  321 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjoiirns  on  Thursday,  October  4,  1973, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  October  9.  1973. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  GOLDSHTEIN 
BROTHERS 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
free. 

Yet,  in  1966  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  which  affirmed  the  principle  of 
free  emigration. 

Since  1971,  the  Goldshtein  brothers, 
brilliant  physicists  from  Tbilisi  in  the 
Georgian  S.S.R..  have  applied  for  and 
been  denied  emigration  visas. 

Grigorj-  and  Isai  Goldshtein  have  long 
been  active  in  the  struggle  for  free  emi- 
gration. In  1973  they  took  part  in  a  Mos- 
cow hunger  strike.  When  they  returned 
home  they  found  that  their  apartments 
had  been  searched  and  papers  seized. 

In  June  1973.  preparations  were  un- 
den;vay  to  prosecute  the  Goldshteins  on 
criminal  charges  for  "defaming  the  So- 
viet Social  System."  The  trial  prepara- 
tions were  "suspaided,"  but  they  may  be 
reactivated.  Is  it  a  crime  to  speak  out 
for  human  freedom?  The  brothers  say. 
"no,"  and  they  cOTitinue  their  appeals 
and  their  peaceful  protests. 

Loss  of  jobs,  threats,  arrests  and  de- 
tention have  not  silenced  these  freedom 
fighters.  Congress  must  help  the  Gold- 
shtein brothers  by  passing  the  Mills- 
Vanik  amendment. 


26.  I  was  In  the  Chamber,  placed  my 
card  In  the  box.  but  was  not  recorded. 

Had  I  been  recorded,  I  would  have 
been  shown  as  voting  "nay." 


POSITION  OP  MR.  JAMES  V  STAN- 
TON ON  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
HOME  RULE 

(Mr.  JAl^fES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am — and  always  have  been — an  ad- 
vocate of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  anyone  who  has  ever  ask- 
ed me  my  position  on  this  issue,  I  have 
repUed  that  being  president  of  the  city 
council  in  Cleveland  convinced  me  that 
no  city  can  be  nm  properly  or  effectively 
except  by  the  people  who  live  in  it  be- 
cause it  is  they  alone  who  fully  under- 
stand the  city's  problems.  Now,  against 
this  background.  I  was  astonished  and 
outraged  to  learn  yesterday  that  my 
name  was  being  bandied  about  by  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  as  being  among  those  on 
whom  the  Democratic  party  should 
bring  pressure  to  vote  for  home  rule  I 
resent  having  false  information  about 
me  spread  around  by  these  persons.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  got  their  erroneous 
Information,  but  they  never  bothered  to 
ask  me  what  my  views  are.  Furthermore 
they  ought  to  know  better  than  to  think 
that,  on  any  question  at  all  that  comes 
before  this  body,  I  am  going  to  be  per- 
suaded by  a  clumsy  poliUcal  plot  to  vote 
one  way  or  the  other. 

I  will  vote  for  home  rule  as  I  have  al- 
ways intended  to — because  I  believe  in 
it.  But  not  because  the  delegate  or  chair- 
man or  anyone  else  threatens  me,  subtly 
or  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tac- 
tics employed  by  them  might  possibly 
boomerang  and  defeat  home  rule,  be- 
cause the  tactics  might  prove  counter- 
productive with  respect  to  certain  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  not  as  firmly 
committed  as  I  am.  one  way  or  another, 
on  this  proposition,  n  there  be  such 
Members,  I  ask  them  to  consider  the  is- 
sue alone  and  to  ignore  personalities 
such  as  that  of  the  delegate  and  chair- 
man. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  481,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo)    which  was  offered  September 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

Mr.  EDW.\RDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  550) 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  in 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  each  year  as  "National  Family 
Week,"  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution. 

Ttte  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  ? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
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believe  this  House  and  the  entire  Con- 
gress wastes  too  much  time  considering 
resolutions  such  as  this.  I  would  Just  like 
to  ask  for  some  concrete  trrformatlon 
from  my  friend  from  California  as  to  just 
what  he  proposes  to  accomplish  through 
a  resolution  such  as  this.  There  are  many 
meaningless  resolutions  raa  which  the 
Congress  wastes  a  lot  of  time.  Congress 
should  be  concentrating  its  time  on  more 
important  priorities  facing  the  Nation. 
We  pass  a  resolution  for  "National  Clean 
Water  Week,"  and  I  wonder  if  this  means 
that  all  the  other  51  weeks  are  to  be 
national  dirty  and  polluted  water  weeks. 
If  my  good  friend  from  California  can 
tell  me  what  will  come  frcnn  the  pending 
resolution,  I  will  be  glad  to  know. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  this 
type  of  resolution  has  been  enacted  by 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  other  body  since  their  inception. 
They  are  traditional. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  they 
waste  qiute  a  lot  of  time.  I  would  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  they  take 
practically  no  time  whatsoever;  maybe 
at  the  most,  2  or  3  minutes  every  2 
weeks.  They  take  no  committee  time. 

There  is  no  cost  in  cormection  with 
any  of  these  bills.  No  appropriation  is 
ever  involved.  I  think  it  is  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Members  that  as  long  as 
the  privilege  is  not  abused,  that  the 
custom  should  continue.  The  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  worked  out  a 
number  of  strict  rules  on  these  bills — 
that  there  shall  be  no  taint  of  commer- 
cialism; that  there  shall  be  no  political 
implications;  and  that  none  of  the  bills 
shall  be  controversial. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  correct  that  out  of  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  passed  by  Congress 
is  a  resolution  to  set  up,  "National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emission  Month?" 

It  interested  me  to  leam  that  after  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  that  resolution, 
then  it  took  a  high-paid  White  House 
employee  to  write  a  presidential 
proclamation,  in  which  President  Nixon 
stated: 

1  call  upon  all  Americans  to  recognize  the 
need  for  cvurblng  exliauat  pollutants  from 
their  motor  vehicles  by  maintaining  them  In 
good  working  order. 

I  just  wonder  if  National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emission  Month  did  indeed 
emerge  as  a  resolution  from  the  gentle- 
man's committee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  be- 
lieve thiat  bill  did  pass  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  last  year  and  was  signed 
by  the  President.  - 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Can 
the  gentleman  ^rom  California  furnish 
me  with  any  concrete  value  that  came 
from  such  a  resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  au- 
thor of  the  bill  was  the  gentleman  from 
Teza«  (Mr.  Eckhakdt)  ,  who  extended  his 
remarks  In  the  record  on  the  day  of  the 
passage  of  that  particular  bill.  I  do  not 


recall  his  exact  words.  I  do  know,  after 
due  consideration  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proved the  bill,  and  the  committee  felt 
the  case  was  well  made  for  that  parti- 
cular day.  I  would  refer  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  the  record. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  notice  that  NaUonaJ  Small 
Business  Week  has  been  honored  either 
by  act  of  Congress  or  by  simple  proc- 
lamation by  the  President.  Does  this 
indicate  the  other  51  weeks  are  big  busi- 
ness weeks?  One  could  c<mclude  so  from 
the  rapid  growth  of  big  business  and 
monopoly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  should  check  the  record. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  enacted  a  Small 
Business  Week. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


DESIGNATING  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER 
3  THROUGH  10,  1973,  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
WEEK" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  712)  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  3 
through  10,  1973,  as  "National  High 
Blood  Pressure  Week,"  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Johit 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  for 
I  shaU  strongly  support  this  Joint  re- 
solution. 

I  believe  we  should  realize  there  are 
some  23  million  Americans  who  are  the 
victims  of  high  blood  pressure,  which 
leads  to  hypertension,  probably  the  fore- 
most cause  of  heart  attacks  and  strokes 
in  this  Nation. 

The  fact  is  that  ve  can  now  do  some- 
thing about  it,  if  people  are  aware  of  it 
and  will  go  to  see  their  doctors.  I  believe 
this  is  a  very  easy  way  to  bring  attention 
to  what  can  be  done  in  regard  to  this 
health  factor,  without  any  cost  of  money 
to  anyone,  simply  trying  to  get  people  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  matter,  to  have  their 
examinations  made  and  to  take  necessary 
acticxi. 

I  strongly  support  the  joint  resolution, 
and  I  commend  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  week  that 
Is  to  be  designated  as  "High  Blood  Pres- 
sure Week"? 

Mr.  EDWARD6  of  California.  The 
week  of  November  3  through  10.  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  House  be  in  ses- 
sion that  week? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Prob- 
ably so.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
Uoo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
Intend  to  object  to  all  these  resolutions 
from  now  on.  I  do  not  believe  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  be  wasting  its 
time  on  these  resolutions,  and  fiddling 
while  Rome  burns.  Although  some  peo- 
ple have  even  proposed  National  Fiddle 
Week,  I  am  pleased  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  gone  that  far.  Yet  there  are  vital  na- 
tional problems  which  the  Congress 
should  be  tackling  instead  of  these  mean- 
ingless resolutions. 

With  due  deference  to  my  good  friend 
from  Florida,  I  fail  to  see  that  National 
Clean  Water  Week  has  resulted  in  any 
direct  action  toward  cleaning  up  the 
Nation's  waters.  I  fail  to  see  that  Na- 
tional Next  Door  Neighbor  Day  hsis  re- 
sulted in  any  specific  examples  of  im- 
provement in  neighborliness.  Also,  in 
apartment  houses,  this  resolution  dis- 
criminates against  those  who  live  on 
floors  above  or  below. 

These  resolutions  are  a  terrible  waste 
of  time  when  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion face  the  kinds  of  problems  all  Amer- 
icans face.  I  commend  my  good  friend 
from  Florida,  a  true  pioneer  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  health,  for  his  noble  ef- 
forts. Yet  I  feel  that  the  problem  should 
be  attacked  directly  rather  than  through 
a  hopeful  resolution. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, on  my  reservation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man in  this  instance  would  withhold  his 
objection  and  make  it  a  policy  for  those 
coming  up  later.  I  would  hope  he  would 
not  object  to  this  joint  resolution.  It  does 
affect  the  health  of  23  million  Americans. 
It  even  affects  those  with  black  lung, 
who  also  have  this  disease.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  concern  about  them.  All  of 
us  have  tried  to  do  something  in  that 
regard. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  timnel- 
vlsion  his  concern  only  to  black  lung,  but 
that  he  will  also  be  concerned  about 
other  diseases.  This  is  something  which 
can  have  some  effect.  It  may  not  help 
everycme,  but  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
enough  concern  for  anyone  we  could 
alert,  even  if  it  is  three  people,  to  make 
the  psissage  of  this  resolution  worth- 
while. I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
not  object  to  this  joint  resolution,  but 
would  withhold  his  objection  until  a 
future  time,  letting  his  policy  be  known. 
Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yielAf 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Weet  Virginia.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, does  the  gentleman  know  whether  or 
not  this  very  week  haa  been  designated 
for  a  particular  cause  or  purpose  under 
a  resolution  of  this  nature? 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  happen  to  know.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  that  during 
the  current  week,  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober, fall  the  birthdays  of  Presidents 
Chester  Alan  Arthur  and  Rutherford 
Birchard  Hayes,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  designated  as 
"weeks."  "American  Education  Week" 
comes  within  the  first  2  weeks  in  Novem- 
ber. I  believe.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  Information  on  that  ix)lnt? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  further  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No,  I  have 
no  information.  I  was  just  wondering  to 
what  extent  these  weeks  really  are  recog- 
nized, because  I  am  not  sure  resolutions 
of  this  nature  have  the  effect  many  of 
the  speaJcers  have  attributed  to  them. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wUl 
ask  the  gentleman  to  withhold  his  objec- 
tion in  this  particular  instance. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of 
these  days  and  weeks  perhaps  are  face- 
tiously named,  and  without  pinpose,  but 
this  has  a  great  purpose  for  people 
throughout  our  coimtry.  that  is,  to  rec- 
ognize this  week  and  have  their  blood 
pressure  checked.  I  believe  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  another 
week,  a  Diabetes  Week,  which  has  been 
extremely  helpful  in  finding  diabetics 
throughout  our  country. 

In  deference  to  preservation  of  health, 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleague  would 
not  object  to  the  imanlmous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows  if 
this  week  would  set  a  precedent  so  that 
we  would  have  it  every  year  at  this  time. 

The  reason  I  am  asking  is  that  I  hap- 
pen to  notice  that  it  coincides  with  elec- 
tion time,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  implica- 
tion about  a  connection  between  election 
and  high  blood  pressure  for  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
my  good  friend  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  resE>ect. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  that  is  not  the  case.  This  is  a 
serious  resolution.  All  of  these  resolutions 
are  serious. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  charged 
with  responsibility  for  these  bills  would 
never  report  one  for  a  frivolous  reason. 
They  all  have  to  do  with  issues  of  broad 
national  concern,  such  as  a  major  health 
problem  or  an  important  historical  event. 


Should  Congress  discontinue  these  bills, 
not  only  would  many  Members  be  disap- 
pointed but  organizations  throughout  the 
country  engaging  in  totally  unselfish  ac- 
tivities would  also  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
does  it  hsyjpen  that  this  particular  time 
has  been  picked? 

Are  these  weeks  picked  in  some  par- 
ticular way.  or  is  there  some  agency 
which  is  used  as  a  clearinghouse  in  pick- 
ing these  weeks? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  bills  are  intnxluced  and 
the  subcommittee  considers  them. 

There  is  no  pattern.  They  are  only  con- 
sidered on  a  yearly  basis. 

Since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  these  activities 
we  have  enacted  only  one  bill  establish- 
ing a  permanent  day.  and  that  is  Fa- 
ther's Day.  No  biU  is  passed  for  more 
than  one  particular  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
original  with  me,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  we  ought  to  consider 
next  year— and  it  might  well  be  passed 
now — a  resolution  providing  a  "Reelect 
your  Congressman  Week"  for  the  first 
week  of  November  1974. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Cwigress  ought  to  tackle 
more  important  problems  directly  in- 
stead of  passing  silly  resolutions.  The 
problems  of  the  Nation  are  causing  high 
blood  pressure.  Because  this  resolution 
raises  my  own  blood  pressure,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  795,  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  AMEND- 
MENTS,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
795)  to  sunend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
gentlemsm  If  he  plans  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  order  to  explain  the  conference 
report  and  perhaps  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  mj-  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  1973.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
795,  a  bill  to  extend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  smd  Himianities  Act 
for  3  years. 

I  should,  at  the  outset,  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion £ind  Labor  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Qun),  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  ,  the  gen-  ~ 
tlelady  from  Hawau  (Mrs.  Mink),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
EsHLEMAN),  as  Well  as  the  genUeman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  In  developing  this  meas- 
ure and  carefully  defending  the  House 
position  in  the  conference. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  to  establish  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties, and  an  untiring  supporter  of  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  programs  the 
legislation  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NaUonal  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Hiunanities  Act 
was  enacted  In  1965  by  Public  Law  89- 
209  and  was.  thereaftei,  amended  in 
1967  and  1970. 

The  1965  legislation  created  the  Foun- 
dation as  well  as  its  two  cooperative 
operating  entitles,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Hiunanities. 

Since  1966.  Mr.  Speaker,  fimds  appro- 
priated under  this  act  increased  from 
$5,034,308  to  the  $76.2  million  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1973.  divided 
equally  between  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities endowments. 

Witness  after  witness  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  spoke  of  the 
«ise  management  that  has  character- 
ized the  two  endowments.  And  I  should 
in  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  i>ay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  Nancy  Hanks  sind 
Ronald  Herman  who  chair,  resjjectively, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

psovTSTONs  or  Tttx  cxornMUtrrK  >zi>cnT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  today  will  break  new  ground  for 
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both  the  arts  and  the  humanities  en- 
dowments. 

I  should  mention,  briefly,  to  my  col- 
lea^es  the  following  provisions : 

Increased  authohzatlons; 

New  State  arts  allotments  and  match- 
ing requirements; 

Regional  programing;  and 

Grantmakmg  authority  of  the  endow- 
ment chairmen. 

rCMDING    AUTHORIZZD 

With  respect  to  the  authorizations 
provided  in  the  conference  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  S.  795  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  $145  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  sets  ceilings  of  $200  minion 
for  fiscal  1975  and  $252  miUion  for  1976. 

The  $145  million  provided  for  1974,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  exactly  the  administration's 
budget  request. 

The  funding  levels  for  the  2  succeeding 
years  also  represent  responsible  and  pru- 
dent increments,  which  will  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conferees,  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  two  endowments. 

CtTUttNT  BtJDCET  INADEQUATE 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  explained  to  my  col- 
leagues on  June  13,  when  the  House  first 
considered  this  legislation  to  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act,  the  increased  authori- 
zations we  are  providing  are  surely  mod- 
est when  we  consider  the  great  value  of 
these  programs  and  the  many  unmet 
needs  in  this  area. 

Just  In  the  arts  endowment,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  artists-in-schools  program, 
which  presently  reaches  2.700  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  were  to  be  ex- 
panded to  the  90.000  schools  in  our  land, 
the  cost  would  exceed  $75  million. 

Similar  gaps  between  the  arts  endow- 
ment's accomplishments  and  the  great 
needs  can  be  seen  in  other  areas. 

Touring  professional  theater  compa- 
nies, for  example,  were  able  last  year  to 
visit  only  27  of  the  20,000  communities 
with  populations  below  50.000  people. 

The  expansion  arts  program  can  fund 
only  10  percent  of  the  requests  it  receives 
from  programs  to  serve  the  residents  of 
inner  cities  and  rural  areas. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  the  humanities  endowment,  which  is 
exi>erlencing  a  growth  in  the  nimaber  of 
applications  at  better  than  33  percent 
annually. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  for  example,  the 
humanities  endowment  received  4.500 
grant  requests  and  was  able  to  fund  only 
1,100  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  rejected  applications  were 
of  subsliintial  scholarly  merit. 

So  I  just  want  to  stress  for  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  funding 
provided  in  the  conference  report  is  not 
at  all  exorbitant,  and  that  both  endow- 
ments can  make  good  use  of  these  funds. 

STATS  AXTS  AIXOTMUTTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  also 
includes  provisions  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum allotment  to  the  State  arts  agencies 
from  the  existing  $65,000  to  $200,000. 

The  State  arts  agencies,  mandated  by 
the  original  1965  legislation,  have  greaUy 
encouraged  arts  programs  within  State 
borders,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  most  of 
my  fellow  conferees  when  I  say  that  in 


our  views  these  agencies  are  now  fully 
capable  of  wisely  utilizing  increased 
funds. 

What  we  have  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
giiarantee  that  at  least  20  percent  of  all 
arts  appropriations  be  used  for  State  and 
regional  programs.  Of  that  set-aside.  Mr, 
Speaker,  75  percent  is  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  on  an  equal  basis,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  awarded  to  State  arts 
councils  and  regional  arts  programs  by 
the  National  Arts  Endowment  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  arts  allot- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  pwlnt  out 
that  at  the  chairman's  discretion,  any 
part  of  a  State's  allotment  which  exceeds 
$125,000.  but  which  is  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  States  total  allotment,  can 
be  exempted  from  the  50  percent  match- 
ing requirement.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  States  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Arts  Endowment,  fund  some  programs  at 
100  percent.  The  conferees  adopted  these 
provisions  in  the  belief  that  some  new 
arts  programs  might  not  be  able  to  get 
successfully  underway  without  full  fund- 
ing. 

AMERICAN    ITLM    INS  I'll' U'l'g 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note  that  a 
precedent  for  the  waiving  of  the  match- 
ing requirement  already  exists  with  re- 
gard to  the  American  Film  Institute 
which  receives  substantial  funding  from 
the  National  Arts  Endowment. 

Since  the  endowment  has  always  had 
the  right  to  waive  the  matching  require- 
ments in  unusizal  cases,  the  endowment 
has  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  AFI  be- 
cause the  institute  was,  not  a  private  en- 
tity seeking  Federal  funds,  but.  indeed,  a 
creation  of  the  endowment. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
the  API  is  the  only  Presidentlally  man- 
dated activity  carried  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

Said  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
when  signing  the  original  1965  legisla- 
tion: 

We  will  create  an  American  PUm  Institute, 
bringing  together  leading  artlsta  of  the  fllm 
Industry,  outstanding  educators,  and  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  pursue  this  20th 
century  art  form  as  their  life's  work. 

Because  of  the  unique  status  of  the 
ATT\frican  Film  Institute,  therefore,  the 
endowment  has.  quite  rightly,  contrib- 
uted somewhat  more  than  one-half  of 
the  AFI's  total  budget. 

While  greatly  increased  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  AFI  to  raise  larger  sums  from 
private  sources  can  be  anticipated— the 
institute's  capable  director.  George  Ste- 
vens, Jr..  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  past 
successes  in  these  endeavors — the  insti- 
tute's programs  will  require  primary 
funding  from  the  Endowment  itself. 
BEcioNAL  paociAifiiro 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  turn  my  attention 
briefly  to  the  provisions  in  the  conference 
report  authorizing  regional  arts  pro- 
graming. 

I  have  said  that  25  percent  of  the  set- 
aside  for  the  State  arts  programs  can  be 
used  for  regional  programing. 

The  conferees  took  this  action,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  testimony  in 


both  the  House  and  the  other  body  that 
regional  programs,  especially  in  sparsely 
populated  States,  would  make  both  the 
performing  and  creative  arts  available  to 
a  far  wider  audience  than  is  presently 
the  case. 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
anticipate  an  enormous  growth  in  arts 
activities  in  the  smaller  States  as  a  result 
of  these  provisions. 

CHAIRMAN'S  GRANTS 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the 
Arts  Endowment,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Humanities  Endowment,  to  make 
grants  for  up  to  $17,500  on  their  own  au- 
thority without  submitting  the  applica- 
tions to  the  c^}p^opriate  council. 

I  should  point  out  that  existing  legis- 
lation permits  the  Chairmen  to  make 
grants  of  up  to  $10,000.  and  this  bill  as 
it  originally  passed  the  House  on  June  14 
raised  that  limit  to  $20,000. 

So  I  believe  the  figure  of  $17,500  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
particularly  since  we  do  stipulate  that 
no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations can  be  used  for  these  grants. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think  of  what  this 
legislation  can  mean  to  the  people  of  our 
land.  I  recall  an  editorial  from  the 
June  25  edition  of  the  Elkhart  Truth, 
which  is  published  in  Elkhart  in  my  own 
Third  District  of  Indiana. 

Said  the  editorial: 

It's  obvious  that  the  Federal  aid  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  broad  base  of  support  and  pa- 
tronage so  vital  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
That  Is  not  Intended.  Rather,  the  aid  pro- 
gram can  Inspire  and  stimulate  the  fine  arts 
projects  we  have.  It  can  help  encourage  new 
Ideas  in  this  field. 

Perhaps  most  slgnlflcant.  the  program  slg- 
nlfles  that  fine  arts  have  the  approval  and 
encouragement  of  this  government  of.  by  and 
for  the  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)   Truth,  June  25, 
1973) 

Kl.KHART.  STATR  BENKFTT  PROM  PtNE  /JITS  AID 

The  year  1973  may  be  remembered  in  his- 
tory as  marking  a  major  advance  in  public 
appreciation  and  support  of  the  fine  arts. 

This  can  happen  as  a  consequence  of  meas- 
xires  approved  both  in  Congress  and  In  the 
Indiana  Oeneral  Assembly. 

The  US.  House  voted  309-63  recently  for  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  John  Brademas,  D- 
3rd  Dlst..  Ind..  authorizing  continued  fed- 
eral support  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
through  1976.  President  Nixon  was  on  rec- 
ord favoring  the  measure. 

The  •145  mlUlon  authorized  for  fiscal  74 
represents  an  80  per  cent  high  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Senate  passed  a  similar  bUl 
calling  for  slightly  more. 

A  compromise  measure,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  resulting  appropriation  are  an- 
ticipated soon. 

Thanks  also  to  action  by  the  1973  Indiana 
Oeneral  Assembly,  our  State  will  be  able 
to  take  ample  advantage  of  this  assistance. 

The  legislature  recently  tripled  the  state 
appropriation  for  the  Indiana  Aru  CouncU, 
for  matching  of  federal  money. 

The  sUte  council  has  allocated  the  foUow- 
mg  sums  to  Elkhart  fine  arts  projects  for 
the  next  fiscal  year:  Elkhart  community 
schooU,  about  M,S00  for  repertory  theater; 
Mlchlan*  Ballet  Company,  about  ta.SOO; 
Elkhart  Symphony,  about  $2,000:  Elkhart 
Concert  Club,  slightly  more  than  $1,000. 
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Before  this  year,  some  of  this  federal  arts 
aid  did  find  its  way  to  the  Third  District  In- 
cluding Elkhart  County.  But  it  was  less  than 
we  might  have  had,  since  the  legislature 
had  appropriated  too  few  matching  sUte 
funds. 

What's  really  Impressive  about  this  whole 
plct\ire  now  Is  the  broad  base  of  support. 
The  Arts  and  Humanities  program  first  was 
established  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
But  this  legislation  has  been  backed  con- 
sistently by  every  presidential  administra- 
tion starting   with  I>wlgbt  Elsenhower's. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  the  few  non- 
defense  agencies  to  be  recommended  by  the 
Nixon  administration  for  sizeable  Increase  In 
"74  spending. 

AU  50  states  now  have  these  arts  councils 
to  promote  and  advance  appreciation  of  and 
participation  In  the  fine  arts. 

It's  obvious  that  the  federal  aid  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  broad  base  of  support  and 
patronage  so  vital  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.  That  U  not  intended.  Rather,  the  aid 
program  can  Inspire  and  stimulate  the  fine 
arts  projects  we  have.  It  can  help  encourage 
new  Ideas  In  this  field. 

Perhaps  most  slgnlflcant.  the  program  sig- 
nifies that  fine  arts  have  the  approval  and 
encouragement  of  this  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  acceptance  of  this 
conference  report  will  indicate  that  the 
93d  Congress,  of.  by,  and  for  the  people, 
does  support  the  creative  smd  scholarly 
pursuits  of  the  arts  and  humanities  en- 
dowments. •" 

Let  us  act  decisively.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  to  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
promised  to  yield,  and  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  however,  be- 
fore that  I  wish  first  to  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins  1 ,  who  has  given  such 
strong  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlirough 
the  years  the  programs  carried  on  by  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities have  grown  in  number  and 
significance.  From  the  small  beginning 
in  1965 — with  a  total  authorization  of 
$10  million — the  foundation  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  today  where  a  total  of 
$110  million  is  being  expended  on  a  mul- 
titude of  diverse  and  important  programs 
and  activities. 

This  progress  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
great  and  continuing  work  of  the  present 
chairman  of  our  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  John  Brademas  and  of  the 
former  chairman  our  colleague,  Frank 


Thompson.  Through  their  efforts,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  conference  report 
which  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  can  support. 

Substantial  contributions  were  made 
also  by  the  majority  members  of  the  se- 
lect subcommittee  to  this  bill.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  is  very  much  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort. Congratulations  are  also  in  order 
for  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Quib,  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  select  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  make  sure  that  there  is 
an  equitable  distribution  of  support  by 
the  foundation  and  that  States  and  local- 
ities in  greatest  need  throughout  the 
coimtry  share  fully  In  the  benefits  of  this 
program. 

To  this  end.  Bir.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  retains  a  House  provision 
which  will  guarantee  that  the  State  art 
programs  will  grow  at  a  healthy  rate — 
commensurate  with  the  growth  in  the 
national  program. 

While  there  is  not  a  formula  distribu- 
tion of  funds  for  programs  carried  on  by 
State  humanities  agencies,  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  a  Senate  provision 
which  insures  State  humanities  coimcils 
a  greater  role  in  the  implementation  of 
the  humanities  program.  I  believe  our 
next  step  legislatively  should  be  to  pro- 
vide for  a  formula  allocation  to  State 
humanities  agencies. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker — and  most  im- 
portantly—in line  with  our  desires  to  in- 
sure equity  in  this  program  and  to  reach 
those  persons  and  areas  which  are  in 
greatest  need,  the  conference  report  re- 
tains a  Senate  provision  modifying  ex- 
isting law  as  to  emphasize  the  support  of 
programs  and  projects  in  the  arts  in 
areas  where  citizens  do  not  have  access 
to  such  programs  for  geographical  and 
economic  reasons. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  authorizations  in  the  conference  re- 
port are  substantially  less  thsm  those  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  conference  report 
retains  the  House  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  For  fiscal  year  1975  a 
total  of  $200,000,000  is  authorized,  as 
compared  with  a  Senate  proposed  au- 
thorization of  $300,000,000.  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  a  total  of  $252,000,000  Is  authorized 
in  the  conference  report,  as  compared 
with  $400,000,000  contained  in  the  Senate 
biU. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
now  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
but  I  wish  to  advise  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  any  questions  the  gen- 
tleman may  have. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  that  If  the  gentleman  needs 
additional  time  that  I  think  both  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I  will  be 
willing  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  this  chart  pre- 
pared, and  I  would  like  to  use  the  chart 
for  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  the 
Members  today. 

First,  before  I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  support  the  conference 
report,  and  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  It. 

When  this  conference  report  was 
agreed  on  I  had  some  reservations  about 
signing  the  conference  report.  I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  talking  to  people  down  town 
about  it.  and  finding  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  conference  report 
and  supports  the  figures,  and  find  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  them  for  us  to  place  the 
figtires  In  for  1975  and  1976  at  the  level 
of  $200  million  and  $252  million.  I  worked 
hard,  as  the  Members  know,  and  the  ma- 
jority voted  that  way.  for  a  $145  mlUion 
authorization  for  lu74.  At  that  time  I 
believed  that  we  should  have  "such  sums" 
for  1975  and  1976  in  order  that  we  would 
not  overpromlse  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry.  However,  the  conference  in  Its 
wisdom  decided  to  set  specific  figures. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  today  is  the 
problem  that  I  find  in  this  legislation, 
and  that  is  promising  much  more  than 
we  can  produce.  As  we  look  down  through 
that  chart,  we  see  the  authorization  for 
each  year  and  the  appropriation,  and 
then  the  difference.  The  people  out  there 
who  expected  to  receive  Federal  funds 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  looked  at 
what  we  did  in  passing  the  authorization 
flgtire,  and  then  we  came  along  and  ap- 
propriated a  sum  that  was  substantially 
less. 

It  is  interesting — and  I  point  this  out — 
that  it  Is  not  the  administration's  fault 
when  the  appropriations  are  less  than  the 
authorization  figture  In  this  program: 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
BUDGET  REQUEST.  AUTHORIZATION.  AND  APPROPRIATION.  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-74 
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In  1966  the  administration  budgeted 
100  percent  for  the  authorization;  in 
1967,  88  percent;  in  1968,  100  percent; 
in  1969,  100  percent;  In  1970.  68  percent; 
In  1971,  82  percent;  in  1972,  100  per- 
cent: in  1973,  97  percent;  and  in  1974. 
of  course,  100  percent. 

In  every  case  the  budget  request  was 
also  substantially  higher  or  a  little  bit 
higher  than  the  appropriation.  In  2 
years  we  got  close  to  the  authorization. 
Those  years  were  1972  and  1973. 

It  really  bothers  me  that  by  a  major- 
ity vote  we  agreed  to  $145  million  for 
1974  and  then  turned  aroimd  with  the 
appropriations — which  have  already 
passed,  by  the  way — of  $112  million.  Let 
me  point  out  right  here  we  are  talking 
about  the  authorization  program,  not 
administrative  expenses.  The  appropria- 
tions all  the  way  down  through  there 
do  not  include  administrative  expenses. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  budget  down  there. 
But  that  gives  the  Members  an  idea.  We 
appropriated  $33  million  less  this  year. 
We  promised  when  the  bill  went  through 
the  House  that  we  would  allocate  $145 
million  in  fiscal  1974.  The  Senate  prom- 
ised $160  million  when  their  biU  went 
through.  We  agreed  in  conference  to 
$145  million,  which  the  administration 
agrees  to. 

We  are  pretending  to  be  something 
that  we  are  not  in  this  Congress.  Let  me 
point  out  that  I  looked  the  word 
"hypocrisy"  up,  as  Webster  defines  It.  It 
means  pretender,  one  who  pretends  to 
be  what  he  is  not.  one  who  falsely  as- 
sumes a  position  of  virtue.  I  want  to  say 
right  here  I  am  not  pointing  my  finger 
at  anyone,  because  I  signed  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  voted,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, for  all  of  those  authorizations. 
If  I  did  not.  I  have  forgotten,  but.  as  I 
recall.  I  voted  for  all  of  those  authoriza- 
tions, so  I  am  as  guilty  as  anyone  else  in 
this  Congress. 

But  I  think  this  Congress  as  a  body  is 
giiilty  of  hypocrisy,  of  pretending  to  be 
sometlilng  that  it  is  not.  To  be  hypo- 
critic  Is  to  be,  according  to  Webster,  a 
dissembler,  to  be  false,  to  be  specious  in 
our  arguments. 

I  think  these  words  fit  us.  We  are  guilty 
of  playing  a  part,  I  think,  in  a  deceptive, 
virtuous  role,  of  pretending  virtue  we  do 
not  possess,  and  we  hold  ourselves  out  to 
be  a  great  benefactor,  promising  largess 
we  cannot  deliver.  I  am  really  tired  of 
doing  this,  and  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  make  future  authorizing  legislation 
more  compatible  with  possible  appro- 
priations. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  ancient  poet. 
Homer,  who  defined  a  hypocrite  as  'he 
that  hides  one  thing  in  his  heart  and 
utters  another." 

This  Is  what  we  did  by  sa>nng  we  au- 
thorized $145  million  and  yet  appro- 
priated $112  million.  We  have  done  that 
in  too  many  other  programs  as  well 
where  we  have  authorizations  way  above 
what  we  appropriate.  We  should  not  be 
promLsmg  authorizations  of  $200  mil- 
lion in  1975  and  $252  million  in  1976. 

Thomas  Fxiller.  an  EnglLsh  scholar 
said: 

A  hypocrite  1b  in  hlmseir  both  the  archer 
•rid  t>:e  in»rk.  in  all  acUona  sh'^otlng  at  his 
own  praise  or  prcflt 
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We  are  certainly  shooting  at  our  own 
praise  by  the  voters  and  profit  at  the 
election  polls  when  we  make  extrava- 
gant promises  foimd  in  these  authoriza- 
tion bills — not  in  this  bill  alone  but  In 
many  others  that  emerge  from  our  com- 
mittee. 

We  should  be  spending  more  for  edu- 
cation, and  additional  sums  for  other 
worthwhile  social  programs,  but  we  can- 
not find  them  in  the  Federal  budget  at 
this  time.  And  we  are,  I  think,  less  than 
honest  when  we  pretend  that  we  can 
somehow  extract  that  money  from  the 
air. 

The  deficit  is  a  fact  of  life;  the  money 
has  to  be  taken  from  somewhere  to  fund 
these  social  programs.  And  until  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility, get  its  budget  in  balance  and 
set  its  own  priorities  in  determining  how 
the  money  should  be  spent,  I  protest 
our  promising  what  we  cannot  deliver. 
When  we  authorize  additional  bUlions 
for  social  programs  which  are  not  in  the 
budget  and  which  will  not  be  appropri- 
ated, we  set  the  stage  for  the  interest 
groups  to  harass  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  committee,  I  might  add, 
which  is  already  assailed  by  others  with 
similar  claims  for  additional  billions  for 
eqiuiUy  worthy  programs,  such  as  the 
environment,  medical  services,  aid  to  the 
elderly,  and  so  on. 

I  think  Shakespeare  described  the 
likes  of  us  as:  "Those  who  daub  both 
sides  of  a  wall." 

That  describes  Congress,  I  think.  And 
to  me  it  means  that  we  are  daubing  one 
side  of  the  wall  for  those  of  our  constitu- 
ents who  applaud  the  additional  millions 
we  are  authorizing  for  1975  and  1976.  We 
become  shining  knights  like  Don  Quixote, 
doing  battle  for  the  right  of  our  people 
to  enjoy  the  fuller  cultural  life. 

But  then  we  come  along  and  daub  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  with  lowered  ap- 
propriations. But  they  do  not  blame  us 
on  the  committee.  The  public  knows  our 
hearts  are  "pure"— did  we  not  tilt  the 
windmill  over  In  higher  authorizations 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  ? 

I  think  there  is  one  way  we  can  begin 
to  correct  this  duplicity  and  that  is  by 
adopting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ullman  committee.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  the  recommendations  right  now. 
I  think  the  Congress  can  then  correct  It- 
self in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  de- 
termining what  our  priorities  are,  and  If 
we  go  through  that  budgeting  exercise 
then  we  can  honestly  tell  the  people 
what  they  can  expect  from  this  Congress. 
That  is  the  direction  we  have  to  go. 

I  point  this  out  again,  that  we  cannot 
blame  somebody  else.  We  cannot  blame 
the  administration.  As  I  said  earlier  they 
asked  for  more.  But  sometimes  we  ask 
for  more  in  the  Congress.  So  It  is  a  mixed 
bag.  But  in  the  Congress  It  is  for  us  to 
put  our  house  in  ordfer,  and  before  we 
adjourn  this  session-^e  should  take  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ullman  com- 
mittee, fashion  them  to  fit  our  needs,  and 
then  honestly  tell  the  American  people 
how  much  we  are  going  to  authorize  and 
then  appropriate,  and  we  should  try  to 
keep  them  as  clo.se  as  possible. 

Mr.  RUTH  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
see  my  colleague  so  concerned  about  hy- 
pocrisy. I  wcHider  if  the  same  hypocrisy 
prevails  when  we  spend  the  people's 
money  they  do  not  have  in  the  Treasury 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  in  that  case  it  is  a 
deficit  and  It  is  like  one's  wife  spending 
more  money  than  he  has  or  one's  hus- 
band spending  more  money  than  she  has 
if  she  is  doing  the  working,  and  thai  he 
or  she  has  to  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money.  We  are  not  borrowing  the  money. 
In  that  case  we  borrowed  the  money,  but 
we  did  not  promise  what  we  did  not  de- 
liver. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Is  the  gentleman  really 
pleased  with  his  explanation? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  surely  am. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  my 
colleague  tell  me  to  his  knowledge  do  we 
have  any  program  that  has  spiraled  to 
the  extent  this  one  has  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  from  $5  million  in  1966  to 
$160  million? 
Mr^QUlE.  It  Is  $112  million  since  1974. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  In  that  short  period  of 
time  Is  there  any  program,  the  benefits 
for  veterans,  or  the  aged,  or  for  the  dis- 
abled, any  organization? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  the  feeding  pro- 
grams have  done  some  of  the  same  thing 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Which  programs? 
Mr.  QUTE.  The  feeding  programs,  such 
as  food  stamps  have  really  expanded  like 
everything. 

That  is  not  the  question,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I  differ  on  this, 
but  I  favor  these  increases.  I  think  they 
are  right  and  I  hc^ie  Congress  will  pass 
them  and  I  urge  the  Coigress  to  do  so. 
but  what  I  am  criticizing  is  our  con- 
tinual propensity  for  authorizing  higher 
than  the  figure  we  then  appropriate. 
When  we  vote  on  them  both,  we  cannot 
be  right  both  times,  and  the  majority 
votes  both  times. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
that  argimient.  However  I  think  the 
gentleman  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that 
we  should  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
as  far  as  authorizations  and  appropria- 
Uons.  I  agree,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  the  taxpayers- 
house  in  order  a  Uttle  bit  and  not  make 
such  a  fantastic  outrageoios  appropria- 
tion as  this  increase  in  the  past  5  years 
I  think  it  is  reprehensible. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willing  to  take  a 
chance  with  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
relation  to  evaluation  under  the  Ullman 
recommendations  to  set  Its  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  moved  by  my  colleague's  remarks, 
but  not  very  much,  and  I  make  that  re- 
sponse for  several  reasons.  In  the~lir8t 
place,  as  I  listened  to  the  genUeman  be- 
wail hyprocrisy.  I  was  a  little  bit  starUed 
because  I  come  back  to  what  the  genUe- 
man said  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks; 
namely,  that  he  supported  the  confer- 
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ence  report.  He  signed  it,  as  he  made 
clear. 

But  the  gentleman's  crlUcism  of  the 
gap  between  authorization  and  appro- 
priation does  not,  in  all  candor,  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  very  well  taken  one.  be- 
cause what  the  gentleman  is  really  com- 
plaining about  is  the  nature  of  our  legis- 
lative process.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  in  our  constitutional  system, 
the  President  may  make  a  judgment  as 
to  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  spent  for 
a  particular  program.  That  is  his  proper 
prerogative;  that  is  his  duty. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services — all 
of  the  authorizing  committees  have,  un- 
der our  American  legislative  system,  a 
responsibility  to  make  a  judgment  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  expended  on  the  pro- 
grams within  their  several  jurisdictions. 
That  is  their  prerogative;  that  is  their 
duty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute,  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  And.  to  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  a  responsibility  under  our  system  for 
utilizing  its  best  judgment  on  what 
should  be  spent  for  public  programs. 
That  is  their  prerogative;  that  is  their 
duty. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  just 
described  is  called  democracy.  It  is 
messy;  it  is  complicated,  and  I  share  with 
the  gentelman  the  hope  that  we  can  de- 
velop some  more  rational  way  of  going 
about  making  these  judgments  In  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
In  that,  I  totally  agree  with  him,  but  I 
would  strongly  reject  the  epithet  "hypoc- 
risy" because.  In  effect,  he  is  complain- 
ing about  the  nature  of  the  American 
legislaUve  system. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  also  said  that  we  had 
even  set  the  stage  for  interest  groups  to 
harass  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  always  thought 
that  Members  of  Congress  got  elected, 
in  part,  to  be  harassed.  It  Is  the  nature  of 
our  responsibility  sis  elected  representa- 
tives to  be  petitioned.  That,  too.  Is  called 
democracy, 

I  wish  to  make  two  other  points.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  share  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  his  concern  about  the 
enormous  gap  between  what  Is  promised 
and  what  is  performed,  but.  if  he  is 
really  concerned  about  this  gap — and  I 
know  he  Is — we  ought  to  look  at  where 
the  big  money  is,  where  the  real  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance  Is.  He 
knows  as  well  as  I  that  the  Pentagon 
spills  enough  money  coming  over  the 
14th  Street  bridge  in  an  hour  to  make  up 
for  all  the  programs  we  are  talking  about 
here  today  over  a  period  of  some  years. 
My  final  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  look 
at  the  gentleman's  own  chart.  Ls  there  is 
really  not  a  great  gap  between  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  and  has  not 
been  in  recent  years.  The  genUeman  him- 


self acknowledges  that  in  1972  and  1973. 
respectively,  the  appropriations  figures 
came  very  near  to  being  100  percent  of 
the  authorization  and,  indeed,  the  latest 
figure  may  prove  to  be,  although  I  do  not 
know  if  the  appropriations  biU  has  been 
signed  yet,  close  to  80  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  genUeman  says 
is  true.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
and  the  Congress  can  disagree  with  the 
administration.  It  is  true  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  and  appropriating 
committee  are  two  different  bodies,  and 
they  can  disagree  with  each  other,  but 
the  final  decision  comes  right  down  here 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  At  that  time, 
the  majority  here  decides  one  figure  for 
the  authorization  and  another  figure  for 
the  appropriation. 

I  thought,  as  the  genUeman  Indicated, 
that  we  are  getting  close  to  the  area  we 
should  have  been  in  1972  and  1973.  keep- 
ing those  close. 

What  I  am  really  bothered  by  now,  are 
we  going  to  expand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions? We  have  got  that  responsibility. 
It  is  ours  right  here  in  the  Congress 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek 
recognition,  and  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  then,  by  way 
of  summary,  and  here  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  I  are  in 
complete  agreement,  that  we  are  pleased 
that  the  administration  supports  the 
conference  report,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quests for  time  from  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  two 
members  from  the  committee,  and  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshleman)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported  this  bill  on 
its  first  travel  through  the  House.  At 
that  time  the  authorization  figures  were 
the  budget  figures. 

The  bill  comes  back  to  us  from  the 
conference  committee,  as  follows-  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $200  milUon;  and  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $252  million. 

I  now  (vpose  this  legislation,  and  I 
ask  the  Members  to  consider  doing  the 
same. 

The  dollar  figures  of  the  authoriza- 
tion will  have  grown  from  a  total  of  $40 
mtllion  In  1971  to  a  total  of  $252  million 
in  1976. 

Giving  tiiat  in  percentages,  fiscal  year 
1971  was  62  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  next  year  was  50  percent 
higher.  The  following  year  was  33  per- 
cent higher.  Fiscal  year  1974  was  81  per- 
cent over  fiscal  year  1973.  Fiscal  year 

1975  will  be  up  38  percent,  and  fiscal  vear 

1976  will  be  up  26  percent. 


Let  me  put  It  still  another  way.  Thla 
authorization  will  have  grown  almost  300 
percent  in  the  past  6  years,  'nils  is  how 
$40  million  authorizations  grow  to  half- 
billion-dollar  authorizations  in  a  decade. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  It  Is  time  we 
take  this  legislation  back  to  the  drawing 
board. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  legislation.  I  serve  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education  which 
drafted  the  bill  and  was  a  member  of  the 
House  conferees. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Congress  Itself  are  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  the  steady  progress 
made  in  recent  years,  and  continued  in 
this  bill,  in  closing  the  gap  between  the 
per  capita  level  of  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  In  the  United  States  and 
most  European  countries. 

We  have  in  this  legislation  determined 
that  the  States  will  be  receiving  no  less 
than  a  basic  allocation  of  $200,000  next 
year  when,  hopefully,  the  appropriations 
will  be  greater.  The  States  must  match 
Federal  grants  dollar  for  dollar,  and 
many  States  and  private  contributors 
have  been  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
matching  Federal  funding  at  a  rate  of  $3 
for  every  Federal  dollar  expended. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  apprc^ria- 
tions  did  not  match  the  money  which  we 
authorized — $145  million  for  fiscal  1974 — 
and  which  the  President  budgeted.  I  do 
not  believe  $112  million  which  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  National 
and  State  programs  will  be  adequate  to 
fund  the  successful  ongoing  programs 
and  plan  for  the  new.  as  well  as  the  bi- 
centennial programs  which  should  be  in 
planning  stage  now. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  is  providing  invaluable  assistance 
to  stniggling  orchestras,  to  financially 
starved  museums,  to  dance  and  theater 
groups  which  hardly  break  even,  and 
Which  provide  indescribable  delight  to 
their  audiences.  I  am  hopeful  that  fund- 
ing levels  will  not  mean  the  cutback  in 
traveling  dance  and  theater  groups, 
travel  plans  for  orchestras,  expansion  of 
the  popular  artists  in  the  school  program, 
and  the  Uke. 

Since  1968  the  Endowment  has  been 
responsible  for  making  possible  such 
projects  as  the  Oinkara  Basque  Dance 
Tours,  the  Boise  Philharmonic  Chil- 
dren's Concerts  and  telecasts.  Idaho 
Falls  SymphcMiy  Elementary  String  pro- 
gram, Idaho  Antique  Festival  Theatres 
Tours,  University  of  Idaho  Troupers 
Theatre.  Arts  for  Idaho's  Senior  Citizens. 
Lewis  Clark  Children's  Theatre,  and  the 
Coeur  d  Alene  PTA  Council  summer  arts 
pix>gram. 

This  has  meant  a  great  deal  In  the 
small  SUte  of  Idaho.  Appropriations  for 
fiscal  1974  for  the  State  programs  <5!J> 
will  be  roughly  what  they  were  thL<  year, 
which  will  not  allow  for  much  expansion 
of  the  programs,  but  I  am  grateful  that, 
even  so.  small  States  all  over  the  United 
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states  as  well  as  those  more  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas   will  be  the   recipient  of 
grants   for  similar  programs   to  tliose  > 
mentioned  above.  Expansion  will  come 
in  1975. 

The  Arts  Endowment  has  been  of  great 
comfort  and  joy  to  those  citizens  who  are 
handicapped,  old  and  in  institutions. 
Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
theatre  groups  for  the  deaf,  orchestra 
programs  for  senior  citizens,  traveling 
musicians  who  visit  the  institutions,  such 
as  prisons,  schools  lor  the  blind  and  so 
forth,  and  in  hospitals. 

We   stipulated   that   work   should   be 

carried  to  economically  deprived  areas 

work  already  undertaken  by  the  NEA, 
for  example,  in  the  Expansion  Arts  pro- 
gram in  34  States,  mostly  working  with 
Inner  city  and  rural  youth  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunities  for  creative  out- 
lets. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Artraln 
which  has  been  touring  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  since  early  this  year. 
It  began  in  Mictiigan  with  a  grant  of 
$50,000  from  the  Arts  Endowment,  and 
$600,000  was  raised  to  put  the  six-car 
traveling  exhibit  on  the  roads  into  areas 
which  might  never  see  an  art  exliibit. 
Exhibits  and  films  in  some  cars  were 
the  same  as  those  used  ta  the  beginning 
travels  in  Michigan,  but  the  third  car 
was  devoted  entirely  to  works  collected 
from  museums  in  the  Western  States. 
Local  artist  joined  the  Artraln  exhibi- 
tion, working  in  painting,  sculpture, 
pottery,  macrame.  crocheting  of  beads. 
We  had  a  demonstration  of  Navajo  jew- 
elry making.  This  Artrain  has  been  a 
powerful  force  in  creating  interest  in  the 
arts  in  each  community  it  visits.  It  will 
visit  the  Southeastern  United  States 
next. 

L«t  me  list  a  very  few  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  Humanities  Endowment  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  their  ideological  roots.  These 
include  State-based  programs.  fllm-TV 
programs,  museum  grants,  national  hu- 
manities series,  great  Issues  In  the  Amer- 
ican experience,  college  and  newspaper 
school  curriculums,  fellowships,  research 
and  editing,  bicentennial  conferences. 
State  giiides  and  histories. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  humanities 
programs,  in  my  opinion,  which  will  soon 
be  in  all  50  States,  Is  to  bring  together 
In  the  State-based  programs,  groups  of 
people  in  the  various  disciplines — from 
adult  education,  from  academic  human- 
ist* and  from  institutional  leaders,  from 
colleges  and  universities,  historical  so- 
cieties, libraries  and  the  media — in  open 
forum  to  discuss  the  great  Issues  of  the 
Nation  as  weU  as  State  and  local  issues, 
and  trying  to  bring  the  Inalghts  of  their 
disciplines  to  bear  on  these  Important 
problems. 

The  lack  of  the  $33  million,  which  Is 
the  difference  between  the  President's 
budget  request  of  $145  million.  Congress 
authorization,  and  the  final  appropria- 
tion of  $112  million,  will  mean  drastic 
cutbacks,  I  fear,  in  these  State  based 
programs.  They  promise  to  be  a  valuable 
source  of  education  for  our  people  In  the 
substantive  Issues  of  the  day.  and  win 
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contribute  to  an  enlightened.  Informed 
electorate.  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  funds 
for  this  program  cut. 

The  lack  of  fimding  will  also  mean 
that  plans  for  the  Bicentennial  in  1976 
will  have  to  be  cut,  as  well,  and  works 
which  were  to  have  been  commissioned 
now  will  just  not  be  written  or  composed 
or  choreographed  or  sculpted  or  what- 
ever. The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Himianities  planned  a  televlsicm  series 
on  our  revolutionary  greats,  such  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the  Adams 
family.  They  are  also  commissioning 
scholarly  historical  works  on  other  his- 
torical figures,  and  histories  of  the  States 
and  coimtries.  I  sincerely  hope  these  en- 
deavors will  not  suffer. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  NEH- 
funded  "course  by  newspaper"  on  Amer- 
ican history  will  be  carried  by  the 
Evening  Star-News — and  some  200  news- 
papers across  the  country.  This  will  be 
another  means  of  education  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  is  one  laudable  aim  of  the 
Endowment.  This  lecture  course  by 
newspaper,  using  as  it  does  some  of  the 
best  scholars  in  the  country  to  write  the 
series,  will  make  our  citizens  richer  in 
history,  particular  in  understanding  the 
deeper  implications  of  the  meanings 
found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  clianges  wliich  we  made 
in  this  bill  are  good  ones. 

We  provided  that  the  advisory  panels 
which  make  decisions  on  grant  appUca- 
tions  must  have  broad  geographic  repre- 
sentation rather  than  be  dominated  by 
any  one  region  of  the  coimtry.  We  also 
stipulated  that  the  Endowments  search 
out  economically  deprived  areas  for 
funding.  We  allowed  public  research  h- 
hrarles  to  come  imder  the  eligibility 
standards  of  the  Library  Services  Act. 
We  approved  amendments  which  pro- 
vides funding  for  regional  groups  to  be- 
gin operations,  so  that  the  States  can 
pool  limited  resources  to  provide  cultural 
resources  for  their  people,  with  technical 
and  other  assistance  from  the  Arts  En- 
dowment. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  legislation 
to  enlarge  the  role  the  States  play  in  the 
building  and  strengthening  of  their  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  our  final  bill  is 
explicitly  clear  on  this. 

We  are  also  clear  that  the  States  are 
to  receive  more  money  in  the  future. 

This  is,  I  repeat,  an  excellent  bill.  The 
Endowments  are  doing  an  outstanding 
job  In  bringing  a  greater  and  richer  cul- 
tural life  to  our  citizens. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Miss  Nancy 
Hanks,  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  her  fine  staff, 
and  Dr.  Ronald  S.  Berman,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  his  gifted  staff,  for  woric 
well  done.  The  standard  which  they  set 
for  themselves  is  exceUence.  And  they 
insist  that  the  applicants  for  Federal 
grant  money  must  meet  this  rigid  cri- 
teria. Congress  has  in  the  past  Insisted 
upon  this,  and  the  Endowments  have 
followed  tlirough  very  well  Indeed. 
This  program  Is  vitally  necessary  In 


our  national  life.  It  helps  fill  an  Inner 
need  which  each  of  us  has  for  participa- 
tion and  enJojTnent  of  the  arts,  for  the 
creative  development  of  the  life  of  the 
mind  and  spirit;  and  I  am  grateful  to 
this  Congress  for  its  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Oross). 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  ask  someone  who  is  knowledgeable 
about  this  conference  report  whether  I 
am   right    in  assuming   that   for  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
authorization  for  spending  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Is  $145  million' 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  all  purposes? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  administration,  the 
arts,  humanities,  endowments,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  $145  million. 

For  1975  it  would  jump,  according  to 
the  conference  report,  to  $200  million- 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  for  1976  it  would 
jump  for  all  purposes  to  $252  million' 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Plus? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Not  plus,  period. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  appropri- 
ation as  finally  agreed  upon  In  the  con- 
ference report,  from  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  appropriation  for  programs  was 
$11,775,000  plus  the  administrative  costs, 
which  were  $6.5  million.  So  it  was  a  total 
of  a  little  over  $18  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  total  of  over  $18  mil- 
lion, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  A  total  of  a  little  over  $18 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  Is  the  program 
that  former  President  Johnson,  who  was 
no  slouch  in  the  business  of  spending  the 
publics  money,  held  to  $5  million  for  all 
purposes  in  the  first  year  of  Its 
operation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation.  He  did  submit  a 
budget  of  $17.1  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  program  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  did  not  take  flight 
into  the  spending  orbit  untU  the  first  full 
Nixon  budget  in  1970;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  QUIE.  First  I  want  to  correct  the 
gentleman.  The  figure  in  the  first  year 
of  the  program,  $5  million,  was  the  ap- 
propriation figure.  President  Johnson  re- 
quested $17.1  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  It  really  took  off  in 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  In  the  budget  for 
that  year,  the  first  for  which  Mr.  Nlxon 
was  responsible;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  re- 
quest by  Mr.  Nlxoo  In  1970  was  $17  mil- 
lion, which  was  68  percent  of  the  opposi- 
tion figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  2 
weeks  ago.  President  Nlxon  boasted  that 
he  had  approved  a  900-percent  Increase 
In  spending  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
since  his  administration  took  over  on  a 
full  fiscal  year  basis  in  1970. 
Mr.  QUIE.  The  budget  request  of  1970 
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was  $70  million,  and  the  budget  figure 
was  for  $145  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  to  come  from  a 
busted  UB.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  had  the 
gall  to  go  over  and  sit  down  with  the 
Senate  and  agree  in  conference,  with  all 
of  the  financial  uncertainty  that  con- 
fronts this  Government  and  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  a  budget  of  $252  million 
in  1976.  How  unconscionable  can  the  con- 
ferees be? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  later  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  do  yield  and  be- 
fore my  time  rtms  out,  I  wish  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Ruth,  on  the  subject  of  hypocrites  and 
say  to  the  Members,  as  he  did,  that  I  can- 
not think  of  a  bigger  hypocrite  than  one 
who  would  subscribe  to  tills  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  then  preach  about  a  balsmced 
budget,  about  economy  or  any  kind  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

It  Is  unbelievable  and  unconscionable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  time  of  un- 
halted  inflation,  of  a  huge  and  growing 
debt  and  with  the  Federal  Government 
borrowing  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  keep  afloat,  that  in  10  short  years— 
from  1966  to  1976— the  spending  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  should  be  increased 
from  a  total  of  $5  million  In  1966  to  a 
projected  $252  million  in  1976.  Who 
among  us  here  today  has  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  financial  situation  of 
this  country  in  1976? 

This  is  financial  irresponsibility  at  Its 
worst  and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
blame  rests  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Govenmaent  or  Congress  or 
both. 

Reason  and  common  sense  dictate  that 
this  conference  report  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaxer,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish  to 
say  on  the  question  of  the  $145  million 
that  the  House  figure  was  $145  million, 
and  the  Senate  figure  was  $160  million. 
We  could  not  go  below  the  $145  miUlon, 
and  the  Senate  yielded  to  the  House 
figure. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  malting  that  point 
clear. 

I  just  hope  that  In  the  few  minutes 
remaining  nobody  loses  sight  In  the 
House  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
programs  that  the  Congress  launched  a 
few  yetu-s  back  and  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
crease year  after  year.  This  is  a  program 
that  truly  reaches  out  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  one  who  htis 
really  gone  out  and  seen  some  of  the 
programs  and  projects,  both  In  the  cities 
and  In  rural  areas  where  the  Impact  of 
the  arts  and  humaxiltles  have  truly  been 
felt,  who  no  longer  supports  this  pro- 
gram. 
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They  do  support  It. 

There  have  t)e€n  some  who  started  out 
as  doubters,  those  who  did  not  sutwcribe 
to  the  program.  We  heard  the  minority 
leader  speak  several  months  ago  on  this 
subject.  He  told  us  that  he  was  In  opposi- 
tion to  It  originally,  but  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  look  and  see  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  he,  himself.  Is  now  a  strong 
supporter. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  get  lost 
in  the  area  of  who  is  a  hypocrite  or  who 
Is  not  a  hypocrite  in  cormectlon  with 
some  actions  in  the  House  which  we  have 
taken  on  some  other  legislation,  whether 
It  Is  correct  or  not  correct.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  program  where  both  educa- 
tion and  the  pleasures  of  this  life  are 
considered,  and  by  this  program  we  are 
giving  everyone  an  opportimity  for  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  whether  they  are 
poor  or  middle  Income,  to  see  some  of  the 
great  things  this  country  has  to  offer 
and  hear  some  of  the  great  things  that 
artists  and  writers  can  give  to  om*  civil- 
ization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  om* 
Presidents,  from  Mr.  Kermedy  to  Mr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  Nlxon.  smd  the  Con- 
gresses of  those  periods  have  recognized 
this  as  a  great  program.  Now,  let  us  con- 
tinue the  program  and  let  it  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
investment  in  the  people  of  our  country 
than  this  program  of  arts  and  himianities 
has  to  offer. 

Let  us  go  ahead  and  pass  his  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic .  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  294,  nays  106, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
.\iidrews.  N.C. 
Andre  wm, 

N  Dak 
Annunulo 
Arends 
Aahley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Bftker 
Bcrrett 
Bell 
Bergland 
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TEAS— 294 
BevUl 
Blester 
B\n?ham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Btiland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brsdemas 
Brasco 
Brmy 

Brecklaridg* 
Brooks 
Brix^mfleld 
Brotunan 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla 
Burke.  Maaa. 


Burton 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Cederbenc 

Chamberlain 

Chnpp>ell 

CIai« 

Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  nj. 
Conable 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
CulT»r 
Daniels. 
Dominick  V. 


Danielaon 

Davl*,  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

DenhoUn 

Dent 

I>3nohue 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 

Bilberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Pindley 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B, 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Porsj^he 

Fraser 

Prellnghuyaen 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Oaydoa 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

GrlflltliB 

Oubaer 

Guyer 

H&ley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Haya 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hulls 
Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

JoQM.Teiin. 

Jordan 

Karth 


K&stenineler 

Keating 

King 

Kluczjmskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Martin,  N  C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazaoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Mooriiead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Muiphy.  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 
Obey 
03rten 
O'Hara 

ONelll 

Owens 

Parrta 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUte 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

QiUe 

QuUlen 

Rallsba<^ 

Randall 

Rangel 

Re«rula 

Held 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 
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Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Boaenthal 

Boetenkowakl. 

Rtwish 

Boy 

Boybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Ocrmaln 

Saraoln 

Sar  banes 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
SteeUnan 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
StubbleOeld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
ThompKJU,  NJ. 
Thomaon,  Wla. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU.  Nev. 
Udall 

mimaw 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wblteburat 

WIdnall 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

wour 

Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
TMran 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
ZabKKkl 
Zwach 


Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
BafaUs 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Breaux 
Brinklev 
Broyhm,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
B'.inrrner 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BurUson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Caaey.  Tex. 
Clancy 
ClAusen. 
DonH. 


Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

CoUler 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W  .  Jr. 

Davis.  Wla 

Dennis 

Dfrwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Eshleman 

Ftah 

Flj-nt 

Fountain 

Frey 

Froehllch 


Oilman 
Oinn 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Ororer 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
so  hmldt 
Hastings 
HAbert 
Henderson 
Htnshaw 
Holt 
Huber 
Runt 
Icbord 
Kemp 
Ketrhum 
Kuykendall 
LauJereba 
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Landrum 
Lou 

Lujan 

McCoIUster 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

M&llary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Uathl«.0«. 

Mtchel 

MlUord 

Miller 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Paaanan 
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Poace 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Roblnaon,  V&. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Sbuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Ariz. 


Stclger.  Wis. 

Symms 

Tsylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Wtiltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wylle 

Toung.  8.C. 
Zion    ' 


NOT  VOTING — 34 


Archer 

Blaggl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chlaholm 

Conyers 

Davis,  Ga 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Gray 


Oreen,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hanna 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Latca 

Leggett 

M-:Cormack 

Madlen 

MUls.  Ark. 

Nix 

Fatman 


Rees 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Staggers 

SiiUlTan 

Teague.  Tex. 

White 

Young.  Qa. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Satter- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Stsfgers  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs.  Chlsholna  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Carey  erf  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Uanna  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  McCormlck  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  BUggl  with  Mr.  Paunan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  10614.  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  have  until  mld- 
uisht  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
10614.  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianlmoas  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  confer- 
ence report  '8.  795;  just  pa.v>ed. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 
Ttiere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  imavoidably  absent  on  ofQclal  busi- 
ness in  my  congressional  district.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  on  the 
question  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bills,  as  follows  : 

Rollcall  No.  485,  HJl.  8029— Indian 
Claims  Commission  Funds  Distribution, 
"aye." 

Rollcall  No.  486,  S.  2419 — Agriculture 
Act  technical  corrections,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  487.  B.IL  10397— Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking Peoples,  "aye." 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  549  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  549 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adopticm  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1914)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  to  au- 
thorize the  continuation  of  assistance  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty.  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  ahaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  "30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  QuiLLEN).  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  549 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  8.  1914.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  assistance 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  Board  for  Intematlcwial  Broad- 
casting, as  provided  for  by  8.  1914,  will 
receive  congre^sionally  appropriated 
funds  and  allocate  them  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  R\dio  Liberty. 

8.  1914  allocs  tes  $31,604,000  for  Radio 
Free  Europe.  $18,330,000  for  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  $275,000  for  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 


casting. The  total  amount  authorized  by 
the  bill  is  $50,209,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  549  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  S.  1914. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  549 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1914, 
the  Board  of  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973,  imder  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  two  primary  purposes  of  S.  1914 
are:  First,  to  establish  a  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  which  would  re- 
ceive fimds,  allocate  them  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  perform 
review  functions:  and  second,  to  author- 
ize $50,209,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  to 
support  the  operations  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting.  In  addition, 
the  bill  requires  private  contributions 
and  contributors  to  the  two  radio  sta- 
tions to  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
were  established  following  World  War  n, 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  gave  indication  of  es- 
tablishing hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe.  Until  June  30,  1971,  both  were 
supported  by  funds  provided  by  the  CIA. 
In  the  case  of  Radio  Free  BMrope,  small 
amoimts  were  raised  from  private 
sources.  Since  CIA  funding  has  been  de- 
nied both  organizations  by  Congress, 
they  have  been  funded  on  an  annual, 
temporary  basis  under  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1914)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the 
continuation  of  assistance  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COlflCrrXEE    or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  8.  1914,  with  Mr. 
St  Germain  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  untmimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailliard)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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The  bill.  S.  1914,  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  authorizes  $50,209,000 
to  support  the  operations  of  the  Board, 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1914  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  76  to  10 
and  was  rejwrted  favorably,  without 
amendment,  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  by  a  vote  of  22  to  6.  The  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by 
our  committee,  contains  the  following 
changes  in  the  administration's  original 
request: 

First  of  all,  the  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  $50,209,000  rather  than 
$50,300,000.  The  lower  figure  represents 
the  amount  actually  budgeted  by  the 
Executive  for  the  two  radios  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting; 

Second,  there  is  no  authorization  in 
the  bUl  for  fiscal  year  1975;  and 

Third,  the  bill  requires  all  private  con- 
tributions and  contributors  to  the  two 
radio  stations  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Until  June  30,  1971,  both  radios  were 
supported  by  funds  provided  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  In  the  case  of 
RFE,  $49  million  was  raised  in  private 
contributions  during  the  two  decades 
since  1951.  This  amoimted  to  about  18 
percent  of  the  Radio's  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Since  CIA  funding  has  been  termi- 
nated by  Congress,  the  stations  have 
been  funded  on  an  annual,  temporary 
basis  under  section  703  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948.  Under  this  authority,  $35 
million  was  provided  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $39.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Both  of  those  authorizations  were 
stop-gap  measures,  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  studies  on  RFE  and  RL — first  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce — and  more  recently 
by  a  Presidential  Study  Conmiission  on 
International  Broadcasting — the  Elsen- 
hower Commission. 

All  of  these  studies  reported  favorably 
on  the  Radios'  activities,  policies,  and 
management. 

The  Presidential  Study  Commission  I 
have  referred  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
chaired  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  pres- 
ident emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  was  composed  of  four  other 
prominent  members,  distinguished  in  the 
field  of  communications  and  foreign 
policy.  I  commend  their  report  to  Mem- 
bers' attention. 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  untini- 
mously  concluded  that  the  two  radios 
continue  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and 
are  consistent  with  VB.  foreign  policy 
objectives  during  an  era  of  lessening 
East- West  tensions.  As  the  report  states: 
The  Commission  U  convlnc«d  that  Radio 
PVee  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  by  providing 
a  flow  of  free  and  uncenaor»d  Information 
to  peoples  deprived  of  it,  actuaUy  contribute 
to  a  climate  of  detente  (de-tont),  rather 
than  detract  from  it   .   .   . 

tiM  a  mechanlam  for  continued  public 
funding  of  the  two  istetions.  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  the  creation  by  coni 


gressional  action  of  a  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting — a  public  institution 
which  would  receive  appropriated  funds 
for  allocation  to  RFE  and  RL.  The  Board 
would  also  carry  out  specific  oversight 
functions,  which  are  set  forUi  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  act. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  five  voting 
members — all  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate — and  two  nonvoting — ex  of- 
flco — members  representing  the  stations. 

Voting  members  are  to  be  non-salaried 
and  selected  from  "among  Americans 
distinguished  in  the  fields  of  foreign  pol- 
icy or  mass  communications" — who  are 
not  full-time  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  more  than  three  such  mem- 
bers are  to  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  Board  would  be  serviced  by  a 
small  staff  of  five  to  seven  members. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  cost  of 
these  operations. 

The  $50  million  authorization  is  $10 
million  higher  than  what  the  Congress 
provided  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  last  year. 

This  is  a  substantial  increase — and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  may  ask 
"Why?" 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  that 
none  of  these  funds  are  going  to  be  used 
to  enlarge  the  operations  of  the  two  sta- 
tions— to  increase  their  personnel — or  to 
provide  any  fringe  benefits. 

This  increase  in  the  budget  has  been 
caused  by  one  fact  and  one  fact  alone: 
The  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Since  most  of  the  employees  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  work  in 
Euroj)e.  they  are  paid  with  E:uropean  cur- 
rencies— mostly  with  German  marks. 

In  recent  times,  the  U.S.  dollar  has 
gone  down  in  value  in  relation  to  those 
currencies  by  over  20  percent — and  the 
increase  in  the  authorization  is  required 
to  cover  that  deficit. 

Let  me  add  one  more  point  on  the  issue 
of  costs: 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  studies  be  carried  out  to 
see  what  economies  can  be  achieved  by 
sharing  various  facilities  by  the  two  sta- 
tions— and  by  those  stations  with  other 
U.S.  broadcasting  activities  in  Europe. 

Our  committee  has  endorsed  that  pro- 
posal and  put  this  in  our  report 

We  believe  that  there  may  be  room 
for  some  economies  here — not  by  merg- 
ing RFE  and  RL  with  the  Voice  of 
America  or  some  other  U.S.  broadcasting 
activities,  but  by  sharing  technical  and 
other  facilities. 

We  expect  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  to  get  into  this  subject  and 
to  report  to  us  next  yetu-,  before  any 
additional  authorizations  come  before 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

If  I  could  take  anotl.er  minute  or  two, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
some  of  the  Issues  raised  In  the  minority 
and  opposing  views,  contained  In  our 
committee  report. 

Some  of  our  committee  members  ha\'e 
opposed  this  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  the  radios  are  run  and  staffed  by 
foreigners— that    they    benefit    foreign 


countries — and  that  they  are  contrary  to 
our  policy  of  trying  to  get  along  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe. 
These  arguments  are  not  convincing. 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  American  organizations.  Th&y  were 
created  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  serve 
our  foreign  policy.  They  are  run  by 
Amercans  and  they  serve  the  Interests  of 
our  country. 

The  fact  that  a  lot  of  former  Eastern 
Europeans,  and  former  Russians,  work 
for  these  stations  does  not  change  those 
facts. 

Like  any  other  organlzatibns,  these 
radio  stations  have  to  employ  people  who 
can  do  the  job — and  do  it  right.  Many 
of  the  people  who  work  for  them — in 
most  cases  for  wages  much  lower  than 
those  which  would  be  expected  by  quali- 
fied U.S.  citizens — have  the  language 
ability  which  is  hard  to  find. 

Radio  Liberty,  for  example,  broadcasts 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  18  different  lan- 
guages, including  Tartar,  Bashkir,  and 
Turkestani. 

There  are  not  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  topnotch  com- 
mand of  those  and  other  languages. 

"nie  fsict  remains  that  all  those  em- 
ployees serve  the  interests  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy — otherwise  there  would  be  no 
Radio  Free  Europe,  and  no  Radio  Lib- 
erty. 

In  addition,  the  operations  of  these 
two  stations  are  not  countrary  to  our 
policy  of  impro\1ng  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  President 
Nixon — and  of  the  Department  of  State. 
This  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Commission — and  neither  Dr. 
Elsenhower,  nor  Ambassador  Gronouskl, 
nor  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, can  be  accused  of  being  "cold  war" 
warriors. 

Finally,  this  is  also  the  conclusion  of 
our  committee,  which  reported  this  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  22  to  6. 

For  aU  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  1914  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  explained  the 
background  and  history  suad  some  of  the 
arguments  that  re\"olve  aroiuid  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  to  go  o\"er  these  grounds 
again.  I  fully  support  what  the  Chairman 
has  said.  I  think  he  has  accurately  de- 
scribed the  reason  we  are  here  with  the 
legislation. 

I  want  to  address  myself  at  this  point 
to  Just  one  point  which  several  people 
have  asked  me  about.  The  House  quit*  re- 
cently acted  on  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Information  Agaicy. 
which  includes  the  Voice  of  America.  I 
find  that  many  Members  are  asking  the 
question:  Why  do  we  have  these  two 
broadcasting  operations  when  the  Voice 
of  America  is  doing  the  same  job? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  t)elieve  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  about 
this.  The  roles  of  theee  two  broadcastlnc 
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units  and  the  Voice  of  America  are  qidte 
distinct  and  different.  The  VOA  Is  the 
radio  arm  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and.  as  such.  Is  an  oCDclal 
voice  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  reports 
primarily  on  events  in  the  United  States 
and  interprets  U.S.  Government  policy 
as  it  affects  not  only  domestic  but  inter- 
national questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  serve  to  a  large  extent 
as  domestic  radio  communications  for 
the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Their  own  press  and  radio  are  almost 
totally  government  controlled,  and  in- 
formation, that  does  not  fit  with  govern- 
ment policy  generally  is  not  disseminated 
to  the  people  of  those  coiontrles. 

In  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today, 
the  Committee  has  had  the  benefit  of 
extensive  studies,  as  the  Chairman  has 
mentioned,  the  last  one  being  by  the  El- 
senhower Commission.  In  response  to  the 
charge  that  has  been  made  that  the  two 
radio  broadcasters  tire  sort  of  a  relic  of 
the  cold  w^ar  era  and  are  not  appropriate 
to  the  continuing  detente  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  today,  they  made  the  follow- 
ing comment,  which  I  believe  is  a  signifi- 
cant one: 

Providing  a  flow  of  free  and  uncensored 
Information  to  people  deprived  of  It,  actuaUy 
contributes  to  a  climate  of  detente  rather 
than  detract  from  It. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  sup- 
ported this  conclusion  of  the  Eisenhower 
Commission.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
bill  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
radios  have  changed  a  lot  from  their  ear- 
lier years  when  they  were  inclined  to  be 
rather  polemic  and  liberation-oriented. 
Today  the  emphasis  is  on  factual  news 
reporting,  so  that  the  people  in  these 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have 
some  source  of  information  of  what  Is 
going  on  in  their  own  countries  that  they 
cannot  get  from  their  own  press. 

The  question  of  how  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  the  radios  has  not  been  an 
easy  one  to  solve.  I  think  our  proposal 
here  for  a  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting provides  a  reasonable  solution  to 
a  rather  vexing  problem  of  how  to  trans- 
fer financial  support  to  these  radios, 
which  most  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
been  convinced  are  useful,  important 
means  of  communicating  information  to 
people  who  have  practically  no  sources 
of  information  beside  what  their  own 
governments  choose  to  tell  them. 

So  I  hope  Members  will  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  1914. 

This  bill  provides  an  approach  with- 
out parallel  in  the  domestic  or  foreign 
operations  of  the  UjB.  Government. 
Neither  the  report  of  the  Elsenhower 
Commission  nor  the  committee  hearings 
provide  answers  to  the  serioixs  questions 
which  this  approach  raises.  Some  of 
these  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
Members  should  have  before  they  sup- 
port this  bill  or  any  similar  legislation, 
are: 


First.  Who  In  this  world  will  believe 
that  these  radio  stations  operate  in  any 
way  "like  a  free  press"  with  "profes- 
sional Independence."  as  the  Elsenhower 
Commission  maintains  in  Its  report, 
when  they  are  financed  principally  and 
directly  by  the  U.S.  Govenunent? 

Second.  Why  should  the  American 
taxpayer  supply  $50  million  or  more  an- 
nually for  the  foreseeable  futiu-e  for  two 
private  organizations  which  are  run 
principally  by  non-Americans  operating 
In  foreign  countries  to  send  their  views 
Into  other  foreign  coimtries? 

Third.  Do  the  American  people  believe 
they  have  such  a  monopoly  on  wisdom 
and  virtue  In  the  world  community  that 
they  should  finance  "truth"  broadcasts 
on  the  internal  problems  of  Eastern 
European  countries? 

Fourth.  Would  the  Congress  grant  %bO 
million  to  any  other  board  to  be  chan- 
neled to  private  groups  with  no  guide- 
lines for  spending  the  money,  no  effec- 
tive oversight  procedure  and  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  goals  to  be  gained 
through  this  public  expenditure? 

Fifth.  What  officials  responsible  to  our 
Government  and  with  proper  resources 
for  the  task,  will  supervise  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  public  funds  which  will  be 
spent  in  foreign  coimtries  for  activities 
directed  into  other  foreign  countries? 

Sixth.  Should  the  official  foreign  pol- 
icy agencies  of  our  Government,  espe- 
cially the  Department  of  State,  be  ex- 
cluded from  an  advisory  or  supervisorj' 
role  over  these  stations  which  broadcast 
controversial  Information  on  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  our  principal  foreign  ad- 
versary? 

Seventh.  Would  we  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  If  it  said  that  its  financing  of 
"private"  radio  stations  beamed  to  the 
United  States  about  American  domestic 
affairs  was  compatible  with  detente? 

Eighth.  If  the  Soviet  Union  financed 
the  broadcast  into  the  United  States 
of  the  views  of  deserters  and  draft  re- 
slsters  would  we  accept  the  Soviet  ex- 
planation that  they  sought  only  to  Im- 
part Information  and  not  to  Interfere 
with  our  domestic  affairs? 

Ninth.  Should  the  Congress  continue 
to  finance  both  official  overseas  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America  and 
"unofficial"  broadcasts  of  these  stations 
with  a  duplication  of  fimctlon,  facilities 
and  personnel? 

Tenth.  Can  Congress  convince  Itself, 
and  its  constituents  that  $56  million  in 
public  funds  for  the  Voice  of  America 
constitutes  "official"  international  broad- 
casting while  another  $50  million  In  pub- 
lic funds  for  these  two  stations  consti- 
tutes "free  and  independent"  broad- 
casting? 

Eleventh.  If  these  stations  arc  per- 
forming such  Important  fimctlons  why  do 
West  European  governments  refuse  to 
contribute  to  their  operation? 

Twelfth.  Why  do  private  contributors 
In  either  Europe  or  the  United  States 
fall  to  provide  more  than  token  finan- 
cial support  for  these  stations? 

Thirteenth.  If  broadcasting  "internal" 
news  to  Elastem  European  countries  Is 
important  enough  to  negate  or  at  least 
diminish  the  trend  toward  detente,  why 
do  none  of  our  West  European  allies  un- 


dertake such  broadcasting  aa  their  inter- 
national stations?  Why  is  the  United 
States  the  only  Western  coimtry  Involved 
In  such  broadcasting? 

Fourteenth.  If  it  is  proper  today  for  one 
government  to  finance  the  broadcast  of 
views  of  emigres  to  their  country  of  ori- 
gin, why  did  we  use  secret  CIA  funds  to 
finance  the  stations  for  nearly  20  years? 

Fifteenth.  If  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  are  proper  functions  for 
official  U.S.  Government  financing,  why 
not  establish  a  Radio  Free  China.  Radio 
Free  Greece,  or  Radio  Free  Brazil?  If  we 
are  truly  COTicemed  about  the  lack  of  in- 
formation within  other  countries,  should 
we  not  try  to  do  a  thorough  job  in  every 
country  where  such  deficiencies  in  news 
exists? 

Sixteenth.  Why  should  the  United 
States  increase  its  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  and  help  Europeans  Increase 
their  surpluses,  by  sending  another  $50 
million  overseas  each  year,  principally  to 
West  Germany  where  the  dollar  has  al- 
ready declined  by  about  30  percent  in 
value  since  January  1973? 

Seventeenth.  Why  should  U.S.  public 
funds  pay  the  salaries  of  over  2,400  work- 
ers, largely  non-Americans,  living  over- 
seas at  an  average  stUary  of  over  $10,- 
000  each,  when  we  have  a  sizable  unem- 
ployment problem  at  home? 

Eighteenth.  Why  should  Congress  au- 
thorize these  millions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
port anti-government  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  year  following  one  in 
which  we  sold  one-quarter  of  our  grain 
crop  to  that  government  at  bargain 
prices? 

Nineteenth.  Does  anyone  have  any  re- 
liable information  about  whether  these 
stations  are  worthwhile  operations,  in 
proportion  to  their  costs,  except  as  they 
benefit  several  thousand  expatriates  who 
ran  them? 

Twentieth.  Would  anyone  today  con- 
sider establishing  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  if  they  did  not  already 
exist? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

In  regard  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, his  13th  question  states  this: 

If  broadcasting  "Internal"  news  to  Eastern 
European  countries  Is  Important  enough  to 
negate  or  at  least  diminish  the  trend  toward 
d*tente,  why  do  none  of  our  West  European 
aUles  undertake  such  broadcasting  on  their 
International  stations? 

Then  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee the  additional  views  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bttrke)  set 
forth  on  page  15.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  raised  the  same  question,  but 
then  goes  on  in  his  succeeding  paragraph 
to  make  the  following  statement : 

In  addition,  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, the  West  Oerman  station.  Deutsche 
Welle,  the  ofllclal  radio  of  France,  the  Vatican. 
Israel  and  others  transmit  a  sum  total  of 
822  program-hours  each  week  to  the  Soviet 
Union  tmd  Eastern  Europe  over  and  above 
the  efforts  of  Radio  Fr««  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 
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I  am  confused  as  to  what  the  facts 
really  are. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Well,  there  Is  no 
dispute  between  us.  TTie  Western  Euro- 
pean governments  maintain  official  radio 
stations.  BBC,  Deutsche  Welle,  and 
others,  the  same  way  we  do  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  that  is  why  we  authorized 
$56  million  for  Voice  of  America.  None 
of  the  Western  European  governments 
contribute  to  a  private  radio  station  In- 
dependent of  Government  operation 
such  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghtttsen)  . 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mian.  one  can  only  wonder  why  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  taken  the 
time  to  read  the  questions  that  he  put  in 
his  additional  views  in  the  committee 
report.  Needless  to  say,  I  will  not  Impose 
on  the  time  of  the  committee  to  answer 
them  in  detail.  I  shall  begin  by  saying 
that  answers  to  all  these  questions  are 
readily  available. 

I  would  assume  that  any  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  at  least 
those  who  have  listened  to  the  testimony 
before  us.  would  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  He  would  also  know  that 
the  questions  are  in  several  cases  in- 
swrcurate  statements  of  the  factusd 
situation.  Other  members.  I  recognize, 
may  want  to  know  the  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  posed. 

As  an  example,  the  gentleman  asked, 
why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
supply  $50  million  to  private  organiza- 
tions which  are  run  principally  by  non- 
Americans?  The  answer  Is  that  these 
organizations  are  not  run  principally  by 
non-Americans.  The  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  which  will  have 
the  basic  responsibility,  will  consist  of 
Americans.  The  boards  of  directors  of 
both  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  Americans.  There  Is.  quite 
obviously,  an  ongoing  Interest  on  the 
part  of  Congress  In  these  operations.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  himself  has 
pointed  out,  in  other  questions  he  has 
recognized  that  this  quite  obviously,  is  an 
American  operation,  and  I  think  quite 
rightfully  so. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
question  No.  1  asks: 

Who  In  this  world  wUl  believe  that  these 
radio  stations  operate  In  any  way  'like  a  free 
press"  .  .  .  with  "professional  Independ- 
ence". . .  ?" 

If  the  question  is  meant  to  suggest  that 
we  are  trying  to  deny  that  there  will  be 
Government  financing,  I  would  say  that 
the  Government  financing  is  obvious. 
However,  this  does  not  prevent  the  policy 
of  the  stations  from  being  independent. 
The  Board  of  International  Broadcast- 
ing will  have  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  views  expressed  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  American  foreign  policy,  but 
they  presumably  will  guard  against  dic- 
tation regarding  what  is  broadcast. 
Government  financing  does  not  mean 
that  these  radios  will  not  have — and  we 
can  anticipate  that  this  is  going  to  be 
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the  case,  because  It  has  been  true  In  the 
past — a    very    considerable    degree    of 
Independence. 
Then  there  Is  question  No.  5: 

What  officials,  responsible  to  our  govern- 
ment and  with  proper  resources  for  the  task. 
wUl  supervise  the  expenditure  of  these  pub- 
Uc  funds  which  wUl  be  spent  In  foreign 
countries  for  activities  directed  Into  other 
foreign  countries? 

The  answer  should  be  plain.  The  Bo£uxi 
of  International  Broadcasting  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  making  these  funds 
available  to  these  two  radios,  and  will 
also  be  responsible  for  how  the  money  is 
spent.  Quite  clearly,  there  is  also  going 
to  be  a  continuing  responsibility  for 
auditing  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  I 
would  suggest  that  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem here  with  respect  to  uncontrolled 
expenditures. 

Let  me  jump  to  the  last  question,  which 
was  mentioned  with  some  emphasis  as 
if  it  were  important. 

Would  anyone  today  consider  establish- 
ing Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  If 
they  did  not  already  exist? 

The  answer  to  that  is  obvious:  Of 
course,  they  would,  because  there  Is  still 
need  for  such  activity.  There  is  still  the 
need  for  such  news  to  the  coimtries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  continue.  I  wish  it  were  not  the  case.  I 
wish  that  the  residents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  did  today  have  free  access  to  news 
which  now  can  only  be  provided  by  the 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Liberty.  But  the  fact 
is  that  this  is  still  a  need  which  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  which  the  Eisen- 
hower Commission  recognized.  This  need 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  set  up  an  entity  to  handle  funds. 
What  is  being  suggested  is  to  continue 
these  operations. 

We  have  the  right  to  end  these  broad- 
casts, if  we  thought  the  need  had  ended. 
The  fact  that  they  have  been  going  on  for 
many  years  in  the  past  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  continuing  them  unless  the  need 
still  exists.  So  I  think  the  answer  is  that 
most  of  us  today  do  consider  that  Radio 
Free  EXirope  and  Radio  Liberty  are  well 
worth  continuing,  in  our  own  national 
interest. 

All  this  talk  that  this  in  some  way  is 
going  to  interfere  with  detente  and  that 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  like 
to  have  us  beam  within  their  borders,  I 
think  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  like  these  broadcasts,  but  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  they  have  nonetheless 
sought  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  They 
have  been  willing  to  get  closer  to  us 
despite  the  fact  that  these  broadcasts 
have  continued.  I  do  not  thiiik  that  there 
is  going  to  be  any  less  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  estab- 
lishing trade  relations  or  economic  re- 
lations with  us  because  of  our  activities. 
And  even  if  the  Soviet  Government  Is 
not  happy  I  think  with  the  kind  of  re- 
pressive internal  organization  which  the 
Soviets  still  continue  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  need  for  this  kind  of  activity 
on  our  part  definitely  continues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  see  if  I  can  put  this  in- 
stant legislation.  S.  1914.  a  little  bit  in 
perspective.  I  introduced  the  original 
legislation  along  with  Senator  CurroRD 
Case.  I  In  the  Hoiise  and  he  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  remove  the  funding  of  these  radio 
stations  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  to  move  the  operation  of  Radio 
Liberty  sind  Radio  Free  Europe  in  the 
direction  of  a  quasi-independent  opera- 
tion, and  to  place  responsibility  for  these 
radios  speclflcaUy  imder  the  Secretary 
of  State  instead  of  under  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

This  was  an  effort,  as  is  made  clear  in 
S.  1914.  to  further  promote  the  right 
of  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  and 
to  seek  receipt  of  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  In  accordance  with  article  19 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  To  put  it  very  simply,  there 
seemed  to  msmy  of  us  merit  for  straight 
news  reporting  which  could  reach  the 
peoples  of  Poland  and  four  other  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe  and  indeed  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  news  is  broadcast 
in  19  languages.  In  fact.  It  seemed  criti- 
cally important  that  this  be  done. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  just  two 
illustrations  as  to  why  I  think  straight 
news  reporting  is  critically  important 
and  is  not  available  through  any  other 
media.  All  of  the  Members  are  familiar, 
along  with  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
Poland  and  the  ouster  of  Gomulka.  What 
some  of  us  may  not  know  is  that  when 
the  disturbances  started,  essentially  over 
the  question  of  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  men  working  In  the  mines  in  the 
Baltic  area,  the  Polish  Government  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  there  was  a  revolt 
and  that  there  were  serious  problems. 

It  was  only  due  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
that  word  reached  the  rest  of  Poland 
and,  indeed,  Warsaw.  The  result  was  the 
fall  of  Gomulka  and  the  rise  of  Glerek 
and  I  believe  the  rise  of  a  certain  degree 
of  relaxation  in  Poland  that  bodes  weU  in 
the  future  both  with  respect  to  relations 
between  Poland  and  the  United  States 
and  with  re^>ect  to  a  general  relaxation 
toward  freedom. 

Had  the  news  never  reached  the  rest 
of  Poland  I  believe  Gomulka  might  still 
be  In  charge  and  the  lot  of  the  Polish 
people  would  be  that  much  more  difficult. 
I  believe  the  church  and  others  in  Po- 
lEuid  are  well  aware  of  the  fimctlon  of 
free  information  reaching  the  people  of 
Poland. 

In  the  question  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
having  recently  returned  from  Schoenau. 
which  many  may  have  seen  perhaps  In 
the  news,  and  from  Israel,  I  found  It 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Jews  are  very  de- 
pendent on  word  of  the  outside  world 
which  they  receive  from  Radio  Liberty. 

I  think  we  are  serving  a  vital  function 
in  providing  free  information.  I  have 
said  repeatedly  that  the  effort  here  must 
be  for  an  independent  professional  news 
operation. 

I  might  mention  one  question  raised 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 
In  question  No.  2  he  raises  the  question 
as  to  why  we  should  send  "their"  views — 
referring  to  Americans — into  foreign 
countries.  The  radio  stations  do  not  send 
"their"  views.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
straight  reporting  of  news  throughout 
the  world  or  news  within  these  countries 
that  otherwise  would  not  receive  fre- 
quency. 

Finally  I  would  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment these  stations  will  be  under  an  in- 
dependent board.  The  board  itself  will 
be  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  these 
funds  are  well  spent.  I  think  if  we  are 
interested  in  relaxation  of  tensions,  in 
detente,  in  a  slight  opening  up  of  a  com- 
munication, we  must  realize  that  freedom 
of  news  and  freedom  of  communication 
will  contribute  to  that  end.  Conversely, 
if  we  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  slam 
down  the  doors  by  jamming  or  other  ef- 
forts to  prevent  information  reaching 
their  peoples,  then  the  discussions  of 
diplomacy  and  of  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  which  can  con- 
tribute to  relaxation  will  be  that  much 
liarder. 

Obviously  these  stations  must  be  to- 
tally independent  and  while  they  are 
funded  by  the  United  States  that  should 
not  mitigate — under  the  new  board  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  hopefully  the 
Independent  men  who  will  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  on  the  board — in  any 
way  or  derogate  in  any  way  from  the 
independence  and  accurate  news  charac- 
ter of   their  reporting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  accordingly  urge  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
detente  and  freedom  of  communication. 
Mr.  MAELLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  BtrnKi:  > . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  1914,  which! 
would  not  only  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting but  would  also  receive  congres- 
slonally  appropriated  funds,  which  it 
would  allocate  to  Radio  Free  E^urope  and 
Radio  Liberty.  It  disturbs  me  also  that 
it  woiild  be  the  principal  one  to  perform 
the  review  fxmctions  in  lieu  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,209,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  to  support  the  operations  of  Radio 
Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

To  me.  this  is  no  longer  good  legisla- 
tion for  us  and  its  use  to  our  U.S.  security 
is  greatly  overrated.  Unfortunately,  we, 
often,  continue  programs  already  in  ex- 
istence and  increase  our  appropriations 
year  after  year,  because  it  is  easier  than 
to  really  question  their  merit  or  effec- 
tiveness. Thus,  the  costs  to  the  US.  ta.x- 
payer  of  many  of  yesterday's  programs, 
which  have  outhved  their  usef ulnes,s,  are 
continued.  I  hope  thLs  will  not  be  orie  of 
them. 

All  my  life  I  have  opposed  communism 
and  have  seen  the  evil*  of  communism 
first  hand:  but,  to  me,  the  methodn  of 
dealing  with  our  Ideological  differences 
mu5t  change  with  the  times  and  with  our 
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relationships  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  We  face  an  economic  crisis  at 
home,  and  to  me  this  Is  not  the  time  for 
us  to  support  three  radio  stations  and 
programs  to  beam  broadcasts  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries.  In  fact,  very  often  these  same 
programs  are  jammed  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  we  spent  more  than 
$138  million  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  on 
overseas  broadcasting  activities  through 
Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Radio  Liberty,  and  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service.  Requests  for 
fiscal  year  1974  are  up  $11  million  to  $149 
million  to  finance  these  three  radios 
sending  information  and  news  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  each  ask  ourselves  before  vot- 
ing on  this  matter,  whether  we  would 
consider  establishing  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Racfio  Liberty  today  if  they  were  not 
already  in  existence?  Surely  the  $50  mil- 
lion requested  for  these  operations  this 
year  are  needed  also  to  help  resolve  some 
of  our  many  domestic  problems. 

The  so-called  "freedom  radios"  began 
in  the  early  1950's  during  a  period  of 
Ideological  confrontation  between  the 
East  and  West.  Radio  Liberty  focused 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Radio  Free 
Europe  focused  upon  its  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites.  Each  presented  itself  as 
a  spontaneous  creation,  run  by  freedom- 
loving  refugees  and,  presumably,  fi- 
nanced by  the  dimes  and  nickels  from 
school  children.  However,  both  were  in 
reality  organizational  and  functional  in- 
struments of  the  CIA.  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  have  modified  their 
goals  and  no  longer  espouse  the  concept 
of  revolt  against  communism  as  It  did 
originally.  True,  to  some  extent,  they  still 
work  for  "liberalization,"  but  they  do  so 
by  fostering  popular  pressures  for  poli- 
cies of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  official  hierarchy. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  today  little  will  be 
gained  for  the  U.S.  from  the  exacerbation 
of  tension  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Uberty  cause.  I  feel  that  we  would 
likely  achieve  more  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  free  people  of  the 
world  if  we  helped  reduce  international 
tensions  which  we  can  hardly  do  by  con- 
tinuing lukewarm  broadcasts  In  a  con- 
spiratorial vein,  especiaUy  since  we  have 
announced  a  foreign  policy  of  not  forcing 
our  version  of  the  political  truth  Into 
other  nations. 

I  agree  with  the  argument  that  the 
free  nations  of  the  West  should  have  a 
voice  and  should  be  heard  :^ut.  we  should 
remember  that,  at  the  present  time,  in 
addition  to  the  present  three  U.S.  radios 
which  I  mention  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,  the  West  German  station 
Deutsche  Welle,  the  official  radio  of 
France,  the  Vatican,  Israel  and  others 
transmit  a  sum  total  of  822  program- 
hours  each  week  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  E^irope  over  and  above  the  ef- 
forts of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

I  do  not  have  to  mention  the  problems 
we  have  today  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  present  economic  situa- 


tion here  In  the  United  States.  We  aU 
are  aware  of  this.  but.  I  ask  this:  "Why 
should  we  continue  to  spend  the  U.S. 
taxpayers'  money  for  this  duplication  of 
effort  abroad?"  If  these  radios  are  to 
continue,  they  should  be  financed  by  the 
prosperous  nations  of  Western  Europe 
which  actually  stand  to  benefit  as  much. 
If  not  more  than  we  do,  by  such  radio 
programing  and  the  success  thereof. 

In  summary,  in  my  opinion,  S.  1914  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  either  the 
U.S.  taxpajfer,  or  our  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
as  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  legislation  in  order  that  we  be  able 
to  take  a  more  realistic  and  equitable 
approach  for  dealing  with  the  economic 
and  Ideological  world  situation  today 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  the  majority  posi- 
tion of  the  committee. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  ques- 
tions which  have  been  addressed  to  this 
bill,  and  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  seri- 
ously considered,  as  we  are  doing  here 
today.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
should  be  in  full  on  the  record. 

With  respect  to  these  questions  raised 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal),  I  shall  provide 
full  and  detailed  responses  in  a  minute, 
because  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  logical 
and  convincing  answer  to  each  one  of 
them. 

But  first,  I  should  like  to  touch  on 
some  of  the  more  serious  points  which  I 
have  seen  raised  in  this  discussion. 

One  was  an  issue  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  just  preceded  me; 
namely,  that  in  some  way,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  this  legislation  the  Congress 
is  giving  up  its  authority  and  oversight 
over  the  proposed  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  I  do  not  see  the 
legislation  that  way  at  all. 

This  Is  an  authorizing  bill.  The  au- 
thorizing committee  is  still  here.  We  will 
be  here  tomorrow  and  next  year.  We 
have  a  right  to  exercise  whatever  power 
we  want  to  exercise  over  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  Board  and  the  two  stations. 
The  appropriations  for  these  broad- 
casting operations  will  have  to  be  In  the 
President's  budget.  The  appropriation 
request  will  have  to  go  through  the  nor- 
mal appropriations  route.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  Is  certainly  here, 
and  that  committee  is  not  going  to  give 
up  its  oversight. 

Furthermore,  we  have  specifically  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  audit  the  accounts 
and  the  books  of  this  independent  board. 
So  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress In  every  way  will  maintain  full 
oversight  and  control  over  this  Inde- 
pendent board. 

The  next  question.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
whether  or  not  It  Is  In  our  national  in- 
terest to  continue  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  in  this  new  framework. 
Well,  free  commimicatlon  and  exchange 
of  ideas  ought  to  be  a  two-way  street. 
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Unfortunately,  U  i»  not.  We  all  know 
that.  One  of  the  things  that  ties  one  of 
our  hands  behmd  our  back,  for  exsmiple, 
is  that  if  any  event  transpires  which  the 
Soviets  or  anybody  else  in  this  same  posi- 
tion wants  to  make  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  that  idea  is 
disseminated  without  any  difficulty  to 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  in  just  about  the  time  it  takes  for 
a  person  to  snap  his  fingers. 

Let  us  go  back  to  look  the  other  way, 
to  see  how  that  part  works.  Let  us  as- 
simie  for  a  moment  that  we  did  not  have 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  did  not  have 
Radio  Liberty,  and  we  Just  depended  on 
the  normal  sources  of  Information  to  dis- 
seminate what  is  going  on,  without  even 
trying  to  propagandize  anybody.  The 
answer  Is  that  the  door  to  our  message 
Is  absolutely  closed  unless  the  closed  so- 
ciety decides  to  open  the  door  and  let  the 
information  in. 

If  these  two  radio  stations  did  not  do  a 
thing  besides  simply  reciting  the  facts 
that  ordinary  people  ought  to  have  about 
the  events  of  the  day,  to  help  thedi  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  are,  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  their  govern- 
ment is  doing,  this  would  be  serving  a 
useful  purpose. 

When  we  add  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  pointed  out  In 
the  two  specific  cases  with  respect  to  the 
Jews  in  Russia  and  the  Polish  uprising, 
we  can  see  the  tremendous  potential 
which  Is  here  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  our  own  people  In  the  United  States 
but  also  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
liberty  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

To  move  to  another  point:  to  say  that 
these  radio  operations  are  not  worth- 
while, that  they  are  minimal  In  their 
effect,  raises  a  question:  Why  do  the 
Russians  spend  $200  million  or  $300  mil- 
lion jamming  these  broEwlcasts,  if  they 
do  not  mean  anything  to  anybody? 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  wise 
enough  now  to  make  the  funding  of 
these  operations  public,  and  we  have 
been  wise  enough  to  take  the  label  of 
the  "Cold  War"  off  of  them,  and  wise 
enough  to  walk  the  delicate  line  of  mak- 
ing information  available  without  get- 
ting the  governments  overly  excited. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  clr- 
cimistances,  the  small  amount  that  we 
have  been  putting  into  these  organiza- 
tions out  on  top  of  the  table  is  well 
worth  it  in  our  national  interest. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues suggested  that  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  not  nec- 
essary because  our  Armed  Forces  Net- 
work in  Europe  can  do  the  job.  This  is 
simply  a  misstatement  of  the  facts.  The 
military  radios  broadcast  in  English  to 
our  troops.  But  RFE  and  RL  operate 
around  the  clock  In  24  different  lan- 
guages broadcasting  to  countries  and 
areas  which  our  military  communica- 
tions media  do  not  begin  to  touch. 

As  one  drives  through  Germany,  one 
cannot  switch  a  dial  without  hearing  a 
station  broadcasting  In  English:  one  is 
not  sure  whether  he  Is  In  Brooklj-n  or  In 
Germany,  they  have  that  many  radio 
stations.  But  that  Is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition.  It  Involves  brofulcasting 


to  U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroad.  But  insofar 
as  the  bill  S.  1914  Is  concerned,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  difficult  question  of 
providing  open  communications  In  socie- 
ties which  basically  are  closed. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  argiuuents  made  in  opposition  to  this 
bill,  while  they  are  well-intentioned  and 
certainly  seriously  conceived,  fall  very 
short  of  any  mark  which  they  seek  to 
find. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  20  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  and  try  to  answer 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

The  answers  to  his  questions  are  as 
follows: 

Question  1.  Who  in  thit  worlA  wiU  be- 
lieve that  theae  radio  station*  operate  in 
any  way  "Wee  a  free  press"  .  .  .  with  "pro- 
fessional  independence"  (oa  the  Eisenhotoer 
Commission  maintains  in  its  report)  when 
they  are  financed  principally  and  directly 
by  the  l/JS.  Covemment? 

Answer.  The  Elsenhower  Commission  con- 
cluded that  funding  of  RFE  and  RL  by  the 
VS.  Oovernment  has  not  damaged  their 
ca^dlblllty.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
spends  mluions  of  dollars  In  efforts  to  "Jam" 
the  stations  Is  an  Indication  that  the  regime 
believes  too  many  Soviet  citizens  listen  to 
the  stations  and  believe  what  they  hear. 

Former  Ambassador  to  Poland,  John 
Oronouskl,  made  this  statement  during  the 
Committee  bearing: 

"It  (RFE)  has  always  been  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  sometimes  more 
covertly  than  others,  but  somehow  it  has 
developed  an  independence  within  that 
frame  and  a  credibility  with  its  listeners. 

Howland  Sargeant,  a  former  Director  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  presently  President  of 
Radio  Liberty,  also  noted  In  hearings  before 
our  committee : 

"Being  Involved  In  international  com- 
munications for  a  generation  or  so.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  which  seems  to  be 
fairly  well  supported  by  the  leading  academic 
si>eclaUsts.  that  the  source  of  the  information 
in  the  long  run  is  not  determinative  of  the 
attitude  of  the  receiver.  This  means  that  if 
you  listen  to  a  radio  ...  If  the  radio  proves 
to  give  you  reliable  information  that  is  im- 
portant to  you.  you  don't  care  where  it  is 
located  .  .  ." 

(Question  2.  Why  should  the  American  tax- 
payer supply  $50  million  or  more  annually 
for  the  foreseeable  future  for  two  private 
organizations  which  are  run  principally  by 
non-Americans  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  send  their  i-iews  into  other  foreign 
countries? 

Answer.  The  management  of  the  stations 
and  policy  direction  are  In  the  hands  of 
American  citizens.  The  Boards  of  Directors 
of  both  radios,  which  set  policy,  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  promlr.ent  Americans 
such  as  General  Lucius  Clay.  Ambassador 
Robert  Murphy,  etc.  The  presidents  and  the 
division,  feature  and  research  heads  of  both 
E'Atlons  are  Americans. 

Non-Americans  are  employed  In  carrying 
out.  not  setting,  broadcast  policy. 

FY  1973  statistics  show  that: 

RFK  employs  337  U.S.  cltlsena  out  of  an 
employee  totsil  of  1,541. 

RL  employs  19S  U.S.  citizens  out  of  an 
ftmployee  total  of  877. 

Non -Americans  are  employed  primarily  In 
translation  work.  There  are  simply  not 
•inough  Americans  with  the  iipeclaltred  lin- 
guistic capabilities  to  do  that  Job  RL.  for 
Instance,  broadcasts  to  the  Sortet  Union  In 
18  distinct  langua^res. 

Question  3.  Do  the  American  people  be- 
lieve they  have  such  a  monopoly  on  wisdom 
and    virtue    in    the   world   community   thtt 


they  should  finance  "truth"  broadcoMU  on 
the  intemal  probiemt  of  Kastem  Svroptmm 
countriesT 

Answer.  No  one  arguea  that  the  United 
States  ha«  a  monopoly  on  the  truth.  We  do, 
however,  have  a  free  press  and  fr«e  radio, 
which  report  extensively  on  what  is  hap- 
pening In  this  country.  IX  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Bastem  Europie  alao 
had  such  sources  erf  Information,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Liberty 

The  people  of  nuxt  cotintrles  want  peace, 
freedom  and  a  better  life.  Not  all  govern- 
ments, however,  want  the  same  things.  Gov- 
ernments, generally,  vs^ant  to  stay  m  power. 
To  do  this,  they  sometimes  keep  the  truth 
away  from  the  people,  accuse  other  countrlee 
of  preparing  for  war — even  start  wars. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  peace,  therefore, 
that  the  people  of  all  countries  have  as  much 
Information  as  possible — both  about  what  la 
going  on  In  their  own  countries,  and  abroad. 
This  helps  to  restrain  some  governments 
frtmi  following  policies  irtilcb  could  le«d  to 
war. 

As  the  Elsenhower  Conunlsslon  concluded: 

"...  It  is  clear  that  a  people  uninformed 
or  misinformed  is  a  danger  to  itself  and  a 
potential  danf/er  to  its  neighbors.  Thus,  a 
precondition  for  world  peace  is  interna- 
tional freedom  of  Information." 

Question  4.  Would  the  Congress  grant  tSO 
million  to  any  other  board  to  be  channeled 
to  private  group*  with  no  guideline*  for 
*pending  the  money,  no  effective  oversight 
procedure  and  no  description  of  the  public 
goals  to  be  gained  through  this  public  ex- 
penditure? 

Answer.  Puiuls  provided  to  Radio  Fi»e 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  ore  subject  to 
Federal  control.  They  are  spent  in  accoCYl- 
ance  with  policy  approved  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  The  way 
in  which  these  funds  are  spent  Is  also  re- 
viewed by  the  Federal  Government.  Only 
two  years  ago,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audited  the  operations  of  the  two  stations. 

The  fact  that  Federal  funds  are  provided 
to  corporations  which  have  private  or  seml- 
prlvate  status  is  not  new.  Each  year,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  appropriated  funds  goes 
to  private  corporations.  In  aU  Instances,  how- 
ever, these  funds  are  channeled  through  a 
government  agency. 

As  Dr.  Eisenhower  pointed  out  during  the 
committee's  hearings: 

"...  I  am  certainly  not  one  to  remind  yoa 
that  Congress  never  appropriates  directly  to 
a  private  corporation.  It  always  appropriates 
to  a  public  agency  which  it  can  control 
throtigh  many  processes,  and  that  executive 
agency  then  makes  grants  to  private  agen- 
cies. This  is  common  practice  tn  the  Sational 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Instttute* 
of  Health,  the  Defense  X>epartment.  and  otX- 
ers  tn  making  grant*  to  untveraitie*.  private 
research  agencie*  and  ervn  indu*try." 

Question  5.  What  of^cials.  responsible  to 
our  government  and  with  proper  resources 
for  the  task,  will  supemse  the  expenditttrv 
of  these  public  fund*  which  will  be  spent  m 
foreign  eountnes  for  actiiritie*  directed  into 
other  foreign  eountries? 

Answer.  Members  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  wUl  be  respbnstbla 
both  to  the  President  and  to  Conjjress  under 
this  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  rmdtoa' 
operations  are  not  "Inconsistent  "  with  VS. 
foreign  policy  objectives.  The  Board  Is  also 
responsible  for  ccmducting  studies  and 
making  certain  that  the  money  app>roprlated 
is  effectively  spent  for  the  purposes  Congre» 
Intended. 

Sec.  5(a>  of  the  blU  requires  that  both 
radios  keep  records  which  "fuUy  dlsdoar 
the  amount  aivd  dlsp>o«tttcn  of  assistance 
provided  r.iKler  this  Act."  the  total  cost  at 
the  programs,  etc  Moreover,  the  Board  and 
the  OomptroUer  General  of  tlM  C£.  or  any 
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of  their  duly  authorlz«d  repreaentatlve* 
"abAU  ItAYe  access  for  piirposcs  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  doctiments, 
papers  and  records"  of  the  radios. 

Queition  6.  Should  the  official  foreign 
policy  agencie*  of  our  government,  especially 
the  Department  of  State,  be  excluded  from 
an  advisory  or  supervisory  role  over  these 
stations  Khich  broadcast  controversial  in- 
formation  on  the  internal  affairs  of  our 
principal  foreign  adtyersaryr 

Answer.  The  Department  of  State  ctoe«  set 
foreign  poUcy  guidelines  wlttoln  which  the 
staUons  are  required  to  operate.  The  "Inter- 
nal policy  guidelines"  of  both  HITS  and  RL 
are  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages  83-81  of  the 
Elsenhower  Commission  report.  It  will  be 
up  to  the  Bo«irds  of  Directors  of  RFE  and 
RL.  and  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting which  oversees  them,  to  ensure  that 
these  policy  guidelines  are  foUowed.  Pro- 
gramming within  these  guidelines  Is  carried 
out  iDdependenUy. 

Question  7.  Would  we  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  if  it  said  that  its  financing  of  "pri- 
vate" radio  stations  beamed  to  the  United 
States  about  American  domestic  affairs  was 
eompatible  with.  detenteT 

Answer.  The  Soviet  Union  does  presently 
finance  "private"  radio  stations  which  con- 
duct shortwave  broadcasts  to  the  United 
States.  Such  broadcasts  from  Kastem  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  North  America  total 
about  250  hours  weekly,  of  which  164  hours 
are  In  Kngllah  and  the  remainder  in  a  variety 
of  European  languages  used  by  ethnic  groups 
In  the  U.S  and  Canada. 

Secretary  Brezhnev  has.  In  fact,  called  for 
an  ideological  offensive  abroad  during  a  per- 
iod of  detente.  Apparently  the  Russians  find 
nothing  inconsistent  In  this  procedure. 

Apparently — also— these  Soviet  broadcasts 
to  the  US.  and  Canada  have  not  Inhibited 
or  Impeded  the  NUon  administration  in  Its 
search  for  detente. 

Question  8.  If  the  Soviet  Union  financed 
the  ttroadcast  into  the  United  States  of  the 
views  of  deserters  and  draft  resisters  would 
tee  accept  the  Soviet  explanation  that  they 
sought  only  to  impart  information  and  not 
to  interfere  with  our  domestic  affairs? 

Answer.  The  two  radio  stations — RFE  and 
RL — are  not  broadcasting  the  "views"  of 
defectors  or  emigres  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  They  broadcast  news — 
much  of  it  news  about  what  Is  happening 
In  those  countries.  In  the  process,  of  course, 
they  do  report  on  the  trials  of  Soviet  intel- 
lectuals— on  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews — 
and  other  subjects. 

For  many  years,  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  many  Members  of  Congress  to  sponsor 
bUU  and  resolutions  which  deal  with  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe.  These  resolutions  have  con- 
demned denial  of  human  rights,  oppression 
of  different  religions,  discrimination  against 
particular  groups,  and  so  on. 

In  this  Congress,  many  Members  have 
Introduced  legislation  condemning  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews. 

Also,  some  285  Congressmen  have  cospon- 
aored  bills  which  would  deny  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion "most-favored  ntalon  treatment"  if  in- 
ternal emlsratlon  policy  discriminates 
against  a  particular  group  of  Soviet  citizens. 
Question  9.  Should  the  Congress  continue 
to  ^nance  both  official  overseas  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Voice  of  America  and  "unofficial" 
broadcasU  of  these  stations  with  a  duplica- 
tion of  function,  facilities  and  personnel? 

Answer.  The  roles  of  RFE  and  KL  are  quite 
different  than  the  role  of  the  Voice  of 
America  ( VOA  i  VOA  Is  the  radio  arm  of  the 
VS.  Information  Agency  and  Is  the  official 
voice  of  the  V3  government  Its  primary 
function  Is  to  report  on  £7.5.  life  and  events 
and  to  Interpret  and  explain  US.  policy. 

UFK  and  RL  provide  a  service  that  U  made 
naee»ary  by  virtue  of  heavy  censorship 
within  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  A  major 
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function  of  these  radios  la  to  conoentraU  on 
"Internal"  reporting  of  domestic  and  bloc- 
wide  acUvltles  which  ofBclal  broadcasters, 
like  VOA.  are  not  equipped  to  undertake. 
RFE.  for  Instance,  uses  80  frequencies  as- 
signed to  It  by  the  German  government.  If 
RFR  relinquished  these  frequencies  It  Is 
doubtful  that  they  could  be  taken  over  by 
VOA— even  If  VOA  were  prepared  to  \mder- 
take  this  assignment.  Thus  there  Is  UtUe 
"functional  duplication"  Involved. 

The  Elsenhower  Commission  In  Its  report, 
noted  that  "whUe  functional  Integration 
with  the  Voice  of  America  would  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  these  stations  as  well  as 
of  VOA.  thU  does  not  preclude  the  poeslbUlty 
of  their  Joint  use  of  transmitting  faculties 
and  locations"  ...  For  this  reason  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  a  "oomprehen- 
slve  study  of  all  U.S.  International  radio 
broadcastmg  faculties  be  imdertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  date." 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  In  Its  re- 
port, urged  that  the  Board  assign  this  study 
a  high  priority  and  report  on  Its  findings 
"prior  to  consideration  by  Congress  of  any 
further  authorizations." 

Question  10.  Can  Congress  convince  itself 
and  its  constituents,  that  $58  miUion  in 
public  funds  for  the  Voice  of  America  con- 
stitutes "official"  international  broadcasting 
while  another  S50  million  in  public  funds 
for  these  two  stations  constitutes  "free  and 
independent"  broadcasting? 

Answer.  The  V3.  Government  does  not 
always  use  a  single  Instrument  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  objective.  FrequenUy,  sev- 
eral Instruments  have  to  be  used — each  tai- 
lored to  do  a  different  part  of  a  single  Job. 

In  the  military,  we  use  different  services 
different  kinds  of  tanks,  different  ships  and 
planes 

In  the  health  field,  appropriated  funds 
support  different  research  Institutes— each 
dealing  with  a  different  aspect  of  the  overall 
health  problem. 

In  agriculture,  we  have  different  programs 
for  different  crops. 

As  noted  In  the  answer  to  question  No  9 
the  roles  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  of 
RFE  and  RL  are  quite  different. 

Tet  both  of  these  operations  are  designed 
to  support  one  foreign  policy  objective:  to 
promote  oiu-  national  security  and  well- 
being,  and  peace  Ui  the  worlld. 

The  experts  who  have  studied  RFE  and 
RL  conclude  that  these  stations  contribute 
to  that  foreign  policy  objective.  This  view 
is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  editorial  opinion  both  In  the  VS.  and  In 
Western  Europe. 

Question  11.  If  these  stations  are  perform- 
ing such  important  functions  why  do  West 
European  governments  refuse  to  contribute 
to  their  operation? 

Answer.  The  West  European  governments 
have  not  refused  to  contribute  to  the  radios' 
operations  They  have.  In  effect,  provided 
considerable  indirect  support  by  granting 
them  the  use  of  various  radio  frequencies,  by 
leasing  various  facilities,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  operate  on  their  soU. 

The  Elsenhower  Commission,  however,  has 
recommended  against  direct  public  support 
of  broadcasting  operations  by  European  gov- 
ernments This  recommendation  appears  on 
page  4  of  the  Commission's  report.  It  says: 

"Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have 
from  their  beginnings  been  essentlaUy  Amer- 
ican undertakings.  Although  many  West  Eu- 
ropean governments  and  leaders  have  widely 
endorsed  the  broadcasts  of/the  two  radios,  di- 
rect pubUc  support  of  broadcast  operations 
by  European  governments  could  lead  to  con- 
fusion In  operational  policies  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mission, therefore,  believes  that  the  stations 
must  continue  to  be  financed  mainly  by 
United  SUtes  appropriated  funds." 

At  the  same  time,  there  U  no  reason  why 
the  European  governments  should  not  con- 
tribute to  the  research  activities  of  the  two 


stations.  The  cost  of  raaearch  which  benefits 
aU  Bhoxild  be  shared  by  aU.  We  an  hopaful 
that  the  Europeans  will  contribute  to  this 
Item. 

Question  12.  Why  do  private  contributors 
in  either  Europe  or  the  United  States  fail  to 
provide  more  than  token  financial  support 
for  these  stations* 

Answer.  In  most  Instances,  private  contrt- 
buUons  are  received  as  a  result  of  fxind  drives 
or  "campaigns".  Such  campaigns  have  been 
conducted  In  the  VS.  almost  exclusively  in 
behalf  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Dtirlng  the  pe- 
riod 1961  thru  1972,  private  contributions  to 
RFE  have  amounted  to  $49  mUllon — or 
17.7%  of  KFE-a  total  operational  expendi- 
tures. 

In  Europe,  a  oommlttee  to  raise  corporate 
and  private  contributions  to  the  radios  has 
Just  been  eetabliahed  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roljen.  the  new  chairman  of  the 
West  European  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Free  Plow  of  Information.  Prospects  for  re- 
ceiving large  sums  through  this  device  are 
not.  however,  very  favorable.  UnUke  UJB 
corporations  or  foundations,  European  pri- 
vate institutions  receive  no  tax  deductions  or 
benefits  from  such  contributions  and  there- 
fore the  Incentive  to  give  Is  correspondingly 
reduced. 

Question  13.  If  broadcasting  "internal" 
news  to  Eastern  European  countries  is  im- 
portant enough  to  negate  or  at  least  diminish 
the  trend  toward  detente,  why  do  none  of 
our  West  European  aUies  undertake  such 
broadcasUr^g  on  their  international  stations* 
Why  is  the  United  States  the  only  Western 
country  involved  in  such  broadcasUng? 

Answe-.  The  answer  Is  prlmarUy  a  histor- 
ical one:  The  United  States  began  these  radio 
operation!  in  the  early  fifties,  when  It  was 
In  a  financial  position  to  do  so  and  the  Euro- 
pean governments  were  in  the  process  of 
recovering  from  World  War  n.  Since  then 
these  stetlons  developed  In  experience  and 
expertise  and  dominated  this  aspect  of  Inter- 
national broadcastUig.  It  would  seem  to  make 
little  sense  for  the  European  radios  to  dupli- 
cate this  activity  and  compete  with  what  U 
already  being  done— and  being  done  well- 
by  RFE  and  RL. 

Question  14.  If  it  is  proper  today  for  one 
government  to  finance  the  broadcast  of  views 
of  emigres  to  their  country  of  origin,  why  did 
we  use  secret  CIA  funds  to  finance  the  sta- 
tions for  nearly  20  years? 

Answer  Covert  government  funding  was  a 
device  used  by  both  sides,  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  United  States,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Cold  War.  This  fact  U  now  known  and  rec- 
ognized both  in  Eastern  Europe  and  In  the 
West. 

Since  June  30,  1971.  however,  these  stations 
have  been  funded  openly— under  the  regular 
authorization  and  appropriation  processes  of 
Congress.  Many  of  the  station's  proponents 
In  the  Congress  welcomed  this  development 
on  the  assumption  that  If  these  stations  had 
mer't  they  would  be  continued.  This  Is  the 
question  now  before  the  Congress— not  their 
historical  origin,  but  their  present  usefulness 
In  and  era  of  detente. 

Question  IS.  If  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  are  proper  functions  for  official 
U.S.  government  financing,  why  not  estab- 
lish a  Radio  Free  China.  Radio  Free  Greece 
or  Radio  Free  Brazil?  If  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  information  within 
other  countries,  should  we  not  try  to  do  a 
thorough  fob  in  every  country  where  such 
deficiencies  in  news  exist? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  was 
provided  by  I>  MUton  Elsenhower  durtne 
our  committee  hearings: 

".  .  .  After  aU.  we  are  talking  here  about 
the  two  great  power  centers  of  the  world  I 
am  sure,  sir,  that  we  all  agree  that  U  we  can 
reach  an  accommodation  to  bring  about  de- 
tente with  the  other  great  power  center  we 
would  have  set  the  stage  for  a  new  period  In 
history.  I  would  have  no  objection  ...  If  w* 
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wanted  to  set  up  a  radio  to  broadcast  to 
Spain.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  clandestine 
staUon  directed  exclusively  to  Spain,  It  has 
another  directed  to  Iran,  another  to  Greece. 
It  would  be  all  right  If  we  wanted  to  spend 
the  money,  but  we  think  RFE  and  RL  broad- 
casts are  so  imperative  that  we  don't  want  to 
waste  any  of  the  resources  we  need  to  run 
these  two  .  . 

In  other  words.  It  Is  a  question  of  priorities. 
Moderating  Soviet  policies  Is  certainly  of 
overriding  Importance  In  an  age  of  poten- 
tial nuclear  war. 

Question  16.  Why  should  the  United  States 
increase  its  balance-of-payments  deficits 
{and  help  Europeans  increase  their  sur- 
pluses) by  sending  another  $50  million  over- 
seas each  year,  priTicipally  to  West  Germany 
where  the  dollar  has  already  declined  by 
about  30%  in  value  since  January  1973? 

Answer.  The  combined  cost  of  these  two 
stations  Is  a  small  fraction  of  the  money  we 
spend  each  year  to  promote  the  security  of 
our  country,  and  to  prevent  any  large-scale 
war.  It  amounts  to  the  cost  of  producing  four 
F-14  planes. 

If  these  stations  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  objectives — and 
our  Government  believes  that  they  do — then 
we  should  be  wUling  to  pay  the  cost  of  op- 
erating them. 

The  whole  point  Is  that  these  stations  serve 
U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests — not  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

To  eliminate  them  today  could  damage  our 
ability  to  deal  with  a  very  complex,  and  very 
dlfflciUt,  problem  that  is  stUl  with  us. 

Question  17.  Why  should  US  public  funds 
pay  the  salaries  of  over  2400  workers,  largely 
non- Americans,  living  overseas  at  an  average 
salary  of  over  $10,000  each,  when  we  have  a 
sizeable  unemployment  problem  at  home? 

Answer  The  question  again  should  be:  Are 
these  radio  operations  worthwhUe  and  Is  the 
cost  Justified?  If  so.  the  rest  follows:  It  would 
cost  Infinitely  more  to  beam  these  broadcasts 
from  the  United  States.  In  addition,  techni- 
cally such  a  proposition  would  be  unfeasible. 
Again.  If  Americans  could  be  found  who 
are  fluent  In  such  languages  as  those  of  the 
North  Caucasian  language  groups — for  ex- 
ample, the  Tartar-Bashkir  or  the  Turkestanl 
group — they  certainly  would  have  been  hired 
long  ago. 

Question  18.  Why  should  Congress  author- 
ize these  millions  of  dollars  to  support  anti- 
government  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  year  following  one  in  which  we  sold  one- 
quarter  of  our  grain  crop  to  that  government 
at  bargain  prices'.- 

Answer.  It  could  be  argued  that  one  of 
the  reasons  such  a  gram  deal  was  concluded 
In  the  first  place  was  the  pressures  brought 
to  bear  by  the  Soviet  people  on  their  own 
Government  for  more  of  the  "good  things  In 
lite" — for  more  consumer  products. 

This  kind  of  pressure  buUds  up  when  So- 
viet citizens  are  aware  of  conditions  in  their 
own  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world — when 
they  realize  how  much  of  the  Soviet  GNP 
Is  devoted  to  defense  vs.  consumer  goods.  It 
U  Radio  Liberty's  mission  to  inform  them  and 
allow  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

In  addition.  Just  because  we  sold  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  mean  that  our 
relations  with  that  country  are  now  on  a 
solid,  peaceful  basis.  We  want  them  to  be 
friendly  and  peaceful — and  we  are  working 
In  that  direction  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  abolish  NATO,  to  dis- 
mantle our  Strategic  Force,  or  to  cut  our 
Defense  appropriations  in  half. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  today  to  Radio 
Pree  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  TTiey  are 
stUI  needed  ' 

Question  19.  Does  anyone  have  any  reliable 
information  about  whether  these  stations  are 
worthwhile  operations,  in  proportion  to  their 
costs,  except  as  they  benefit  several  thousand 
expatriates  who  run  themT 
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Answer.  The  oommlttee  report  reviews  the 
evidence  and  concludes  that  these  radio  op- 
erations are  worthwhile.  It  points  out: 

(a)  RFE:  RFE's  own  surveys  of  East  Euro- 
pean listening  habits  indicate  a  total  radio 
audience  of  more  than  30  mlUlon  people,  on 
one  or  more  times  per  month.  This  represents 
60  per  cent  of  the  over- 14  population  In  the 
five  listening  areas  or  countries  RFE's  opin- 
ion-sampling methods  have  been  examined 
and  endorsed  by  ouuide  spedalUts,  such  as 
Oliver  Quayle  Co  (October  1970)  and  by  the 
Library  of  Congress'  Congressional  Research 
Service  (March  1972). 

(b)  RL  UntU  recently,  the  task  of  evalu- 
ating RL's  effectiveness  was  more  dUHcult 
than  Is  the  case  with  RFE.  Soviet  citizens 
travel  abroad  much  less  frequently  than  do 
other  Eastern  Europeans  and  their  move- 
ments are  more  likely  to  be  watched  by  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

Two  recent  studies  have  been  conducted 
which  provide  more  information  on  this  sub- 
ject than  has  been  previously  available: 

One  study  was  conducted  by  a  polling  or- 
ganization which  did  not  know  for  whom 
the  study  was  made  Questions  were  asked  of 
Soviet  citizens  {not  emigres)  about  their  lis- 
tening habiu.  The  study  found  that  about 
70%  of  all  Soviet  citizens  Usten  to  foreign 
broadcasts  (There  are  about  34  million 
shortwave  sets  In  the  USSR) .  About  6  out  of 
10  of  them  actually  were  listeners  to  Radio 
Liberty.  Of  those  sampled.  40%  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party. 

Another  recent  Independent  study  has  un- 
covered evidence  of  RL's  listener  appeal  vU- 
a-vls  Soviet  domestic  broadcasts,  which  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  poUs  conducted  by 
the  Soviets  themselves.  A  summary  state- 
ment of  these  findings  has  been  Included  In 
the  hearings  record. 

These  findings  seem  to  Indicate  that  funds 
needed  to  support  these  staUons  have  pro- 
duced significant  results. 

Question  20.  Would  anyone  today  consider 
establishing  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  if  they  did  not  already  exist? 

Answer.  Maybe  not.  But  we  would  face  the 
same  kind  of  an  issue  with  our  farm  pro- 
gram, with  programs  In  support  of  educa- 
tion, and  with  many  other  undertakings  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds. 

Yet,  very  few  people  would  argue  that  we 
abolish  all  our  programs — slmplyjfcbecause 
times  have  changed  since  they  were  mitlated. 

The  basic  point  here  is  that  RFE  and  RL 
are  stUl  useful— that  they  continue  to  do  a 
Job  in  support  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Moreover,  ttiere  Is  no  one  else  who  can  do 
that  Job  today. 

As  Ambassador  Gronouskl  pointed  out: 

"I  think  one  has  to  realize  that  unique  In- 
stitutions are  built  over  years.  You  could  not 
recreate  them  if  you  tried  It.  I  don't  think 
you  cotUd  recreate  Radio  Free  Europe  if  you 
abolished  it  and  tried  to  start  over.  It  has 
grown  over  20,  30  years,  and  It  has  developed 
a  character  of  its  own." 

Mr.  MATT.TiTARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois  (Mr.  Dkrwinski). 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
concern  expressed  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  fact  that  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  allegedly  em- 
ploy non-American  citizens  in  a  technical 
capacity  overseas.  I  have  checked  on  this 
matter  and  have  uncovered  the  rather 
unsurprising  information  that  of  an  em- 
ployee total  of  1,541— Radio  Free  Europe 
employs  337  UJ3.  citizens  and  1,204  non- 
Americans;  of  an  employee  total  of  877. 
Radio  Liberty  employs  195  Americana 
and  682  non-Americana. 


Of  course  these  critics  fail  to  mention 
that  the  Department  of  E>efenae  cur- 
rently employs  over  153.000  non-Amer- 
icans around  the  world,  the  Department 
of  State  employs  some  5,000  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
around  8,000. 

The  reason  these  non-Americans  are 
employed  by  the  radio,  is  that  special 
language  skills  are  needed  in  translating 
material  Into  a  variety  of  esoteric 
languages.  Radio  Liberty,  for  instance, 
broadcasts  in  18  separate  and  distinct 
languages.  Let  me  read  you  a  list  of  Just 
some  of  these  languages: 

Russian,  Ukrainian,  Belorusslan. 
Armenian.  Aberbiajanl.  Adighe.  Avar, 
Chechen,  Karachai.  Ossetian  Kazakh. 
Kirghiz,  Tajik.  Turkmen,  Uzbek,  TarUr- 
Bashklr,  Uighur. 

My  only  comment  to  those  Members 
who  are  worried  about  the  employment 
of  non-Americans  as  translators — at  a 
time  when  there  is  unemployment  at 
home — is  that  if  they  have  any  qualified 
Avar,  Chechen,  Nzbek.  or  Tajik  speak- 
ing constituents  in  their  districts  on  the 
imemployment  rolls — they  should  please 
let  me  know  and  I  think  I  can  get  them 
a  fair  hearing  with  the  Radio  Liberty 
personnel  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  technical  factors  in  the 
bill  and  the  overall  merits  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
House  of  recent  developments  involving 
the  Soviet  Union  that,  in  my  opinion, 
dramatize  the  continued  value  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Recently  the  Soviet  Union  stopped 
Jamming  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  direct  response  to 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  continued 
funding  of  Radio  Free  E^urope  and  Radio 
Liberty,  which  also  transmit  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that,  while 
the  Voice  of  America  is  a  Government 
operation,  controlled  by  the  U3.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  although  funded  in  recent 
years  by  Congress  after  being  supported 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  are 
privately  sponsored.  The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica offers  musical  entertainment  and  a 
variety  of  reports  as  well  as  news,  while 
Radio  Free  E:urope  and  Radio  Liberty 
concentrate  more  on  developments  with- 
in the  So%iet  Union  and  thus  are  of 
greater  interest  to  Soviet  political  dis- 
sidents. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties continue  to  try  to  jam  receiving 
channels  within  their  territory,  even 
though  they  have  relaxed  similar  efforts 
against  the  Voice  of  America.  They 
evidently  regard  the  blander  diet  of  the 
Voice  of  America  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  while  viewing  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  transmissions  as  more 
effective  in  penetrating  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  decision  by  the  Soviet  autborlUes 
to  lift  the  curtain  on  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica seems  to  be  a  concession  to  Congress* 
finnness  in  maintaining  operations  of 
the  two  more  pointed  stations,  which  re- 
gard themselves  as  adjuncts  of  "domes- 
tic" Soviet  radio  which  is  silent  about 
topics  of  internal  embarrassment. 
I  am  certain  that  other  motives  gov- 
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emed  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stop  jamming  VOA  broadcasts.  One  Is 
that  American  and  Western  critics,  who 
have  long  plugged  for  freer  interchange 
of  ideas  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
lilting  of  restrictions  on  emigration  and 
on  a  more  liberal  political  expression, 
have  made  a  dent  on  the  thinking  of  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  vote  for  this  legislation,  although 
I  am  somewhat  troubled  by  a  number  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal  J ,  and  others. 

I  win  vote  for  It  primarily  because  I 
see  no  alternative  at  the  present  time 
to  bring  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
the  word,  the  news,  about  what  Is  going 
on  within  those  countries,  for  example, 
about  statements  being  made  by  such 
courageous  individuals  as  Professor 
Sakharov  and  author  Solzhenltsyn  and 
others. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  word  gets 
to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  see 
no  alternative  for  doing  that  now  but 
by  this  legislation.  However,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  greatly  sympathize  with  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  that  this 
should  not  be  entirely  a  U.S.-financed 
operation. 

Why  should  it  be?  Why  should  not  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  come  in 
on  this  in  some  form  of  International 
support? 

I  also  sympattiize  with  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Rosenthal.  If  we  do  this  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  ought  to  be 
considered  with  respect  to  other  coun- 
tries. I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Africa,  who  are  without  news  from  the 
outside  of  what  goes  on  in  their  country 
to  a  preat  deeree. 

During  the  next  year  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  steps  to  consider 
whether  or  not  It  Is  not  possible  to  get 
support  for  this  operation  to  make  it 
more  international  than  is  now  proposed 
and  perhaps  to  consider  other  Uke  opera- 
tions where  there  are  denials  of  himian 
liberty  around  the  world. 

Mr.  MATT.TJARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1914  which  creates  a  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and  au- 
thorizes funds  for  the  operation  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  during 
flscal  year  1974. 

My  views  concerning  the  need  for  this 
legislation  were  strengthened  by  findings 
contained  in  the  report  '"The  Right  to 
Know."  Issued  by  the  Presidential  Study 
Commission  on  International  Radio 
Broadcasting  chaired  by  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower. 

This  document  points  out  that  prog- 


ress toward  relaxation  of  International 
tension  will  be  the  product  of  many  In- 
fluences. Principal  among  these,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Eisenhower  and  iiis  associates. 
Is  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  and  information. 
"Without  this  free  commimlcation  of  In- 
formation and  ideas,"  states  the  report, 
"governments  will  strive  to  insulate 
themselves  from  the  pressures  for 
changes  of  policy  and  actions  which  an 
Informed  public  opinion  Imposes  on  even 
the  rigidly  controlled  societies  In  Eastern 
Etirope." 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  comments 
su-e  especially  appropriate  in  this  period 
of  detente.  The  Soviet  leadership — fear- 
ful of  the  impact  of  the  free  flow  of  Ideas 
and  Information — is  seeking  to  control 
the  expression  of  opinion  at  home  while 
simultaneously  expanding  government- 
level  contacts  in  trade  and  other  areas 
abroad.  It  may  be  that  at  this  particular 
moment  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  can  make  their  contribution  to 
progress  toward  true  detente  as  their 
broadcasts  help  to  develop  an  informed 
citizenry  that  will  commimicate  Its  de- 
sires and  concerns  to  its  government. 

These  stations,  indeed,  are  doing  a 
good  job,  broadcasting  information  with 
restraint  and  objectivity. 

Tills  is  confirmed  by  Soviet  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn. 
La^t  year  he  observed : 

If  we  hear  anything  about  event*  In  this 
country.  It's  through  them. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  published  in  my  district,  noted 
several  other  significant  contributions 
which  these  stations  have  made  to  East- 
em  European  citizens'  right  to  know. 

Radio  Uberty  has  countered  other  distor- 
tions that  affect  Soviet-American  relations. 
Last  year  the  Soviet  press  wrote  only  of  U.S. 
aid  to  Israel.  It  took  Radio  Liberty  to  let  the 
people  know  that  the  Russians  were  giving 
military  aid  to  the  Arab  countries.  Radio 
Liberty  has  been  one  of  the  few  sources  of 
InformaQon  about  the  protests  and  plight 
of  SovlerJews. 

When  President  Nixon  gave  his  "address" 
to  the  Russians  while  he  was  In  Moscow  last 
year,  the  Soviet  press  censored  some  parts 
In  their  reports,  so  Radio  Liberty  filled  in 
the  information.  The  Russians  weren't  even 
told  about  US.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  radios  mentioned  It. 

I  urge  approval  of  S.  1914  so  that  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  can 
continue  to  operate.  As  the  Washington 
Post  concluded  in  a  September  17 
editorial — 

To  cut  and  condemn  two  principal  chan- 
nels of  communication  .  .  .  would  be  de- 
structive as  well  as  absurd. 

Mr.  MAn.I.TARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  . 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1914  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  some  $50  milUon  for  flscal 
year  1974  to  support  the  operations  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
the  Boau-d  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  voices  of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe 


and  the  Soviet  Union;  they  are  not  gov- 
ernment spokesmen  but  rather  repre- 
sentatives of  the  independent  free  press. 
Since  we  in  this  country  too  often  take 
the  latter  for  granted,  we  often  fail  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  service  to  captive  nations. 

Willie  I  have  heard  many  apparently 
sophisticated  arguments  Eigainst  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  radios,  I  believe  there 
Is  one  overriding  consideration  in  this  de- 
bate. And  that  is  the  fact  that  the  serv- 
ice which  these  two  radios  perform  is 
Indispenslble  to  the  continuation  of  op>en 
commimlcation  between  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  western  democra- 
cies, and  therefore  essential  to  increasing 
detent  between  East  and  West  and  lib- 
eralization within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  coimtrles. 

But  if  these  two  radios  are  to  perform 
their  functions  fully.  It  is  essential  that 
they  also  broadcast  in  the  Baltic  Ism- 
guages — Latvian,  Estonian,  and  Lithu- 
anian. This  point  was  focused  upon  dur- 
ing the  hearings  held  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  In  July  and  August.  I 
emphasized  the  need  for  Baltic  language 
broadcasts  during  those  hearings  and  am 
gratified  that  the  committee  report  In- 
cludes a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  Wright  which  as- 
sured Chairman  Morgan  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  supports  the  initia- 
tion of  Baltic  language  broadcasts  by 
Radio  Liberty  "as  soon  as  practicable." 
Assistant  Secretary  Wright  expressed 
the  view  that — 

Passage  by  the  Congress  this  year  of  the 
proposed  authorizing  and  appropriation  leg- 
islation would  provide  the  essential  base  of 
security  and  stability  for  Radio  Liberty  to 
reopen  the  question  of  such  broadcast  opera- 
tions In  Its  flsctd  year  1975  budget  presenta- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  expressed  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  Baltic  language  broadcaste 
should  be  suicorded  a  high  priority  and 
be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
presentation  to  Congress. 

The  plight  of  these  nations  too  fre- 
quently goes  unnoticed  by  the  free  world 
becaiise  of  their  small  size.  All  three, 
however,  have  strong  traditions  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy,  and  their  inability 
to  achieve  the  right  of  self-determination 
represents  one  of  the  most  tragic  aspects 
of  modem  international  relations.  Any 
individual  who  Is  aware  of  the  history  of 
oppression  in  these  countries  and  who  ap- 
preciates the  freedoms  we  possess  can- 
not help  feeling  a  sense  of  outrage  at  the 
consistent  denial  of  similar  freedoms  to 
the  peoples  of  this  region. 

Fifty-five  years  ago,  Estonia  declared 
her  Independence.  During  the  22  years  of 
freedom  that  followed.  Estonia  was  a 
prosperous  and  growing  nation  carving 
out  her  own  destiny.  She  lost  her  inde- 
pendence with  the  advent  of  World  War 
n  when  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
nonaggresslon  pact  with  Germany. 

Latvia,  too,  declared  her  Independence 
In  1918  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
domination  by  the  Russian  empire.  The 
newly  formed  state  quickly  became  a 
model  of  democracy,  its  government 
ftmctioning  on  true  proportional  repre- 
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sentatlon  and  free  and  open  electicxis.  In 
1932,  Latvia  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  treaty  of  nonaggresslon  which 
absolutely  forbade  Russian  intervention 
to  Latvian  affairs.  Very  shortly  after- 
ward. In  blatant  violation  of  their  writ- 
ten promise,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
tmdertake  the  active  subversion  of  free 
Latvia,  culminating  in  total  domination 
by  1940. 

That  same  year  saw  the  forcible 
annexation 'of  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  a  brief  period  between  1920 
and  1940,  Lithuania  enjoyed  political 
sovereignty.  With  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  however,  she  became  one  of  the 
first  coimtries  to  experience  the  fierce 
aggression  of  both  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
From  1944  to  1952,  antl-Sovlet  partisans 
struggled  for  Independence,  but  their 
efforts  were  brutally  crushed.  Fifty  thou- 
sand Lithuanians  were  lost  during  these 
8  years  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  was  deported 
during  the  Stalin  regime.  Still,  the  de- 
fiance of  these  courageous  people  has 
not  been  quelled.  As  recently  as  May 
1972,  continued  violation  of  himian 
rights  Eind  religious  persecution  resulted 
in  three  self-immolations  by  Lithuanian 
youths. 

While  It  is  eminently  clear  that 
acquiescence  is  not  a  Baltic  character- 
istic, the  tatensive  pressure  of  a  con- 
sistent "t>rogram  of  Russiflcatlon  over  the 
past  30  years  now  threatens  to  destroy 
national  culture  and  identity. 

By  providing  the  funds  for  Radio 
Liberty  to  broadcast  beacons  of  freedom 
in  the  Baltic  tongues,  our  country  can  at 
least  help  preserve  their  toextingulsh- 
able  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence, 
while  exerting  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Government  to  liberalize  its  policies  in 
these  lands. 

Mr.  MAHUARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKl)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  S.  1914,  and  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  views  he  has 
expressed  accurately  reflect  the  position 
adopted  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  committee,  who  voted  on  this  im- 
portant Issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  serve  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  they  contribute  px>sl- 
tlvely  toward  a  lessening  of  East-West 
tensions;  and  I  think  all  the  evidence  at 
our  disposal — including  three  major 
studies  of  these  radios'  operations  over 
the  past  2  years — clearly  supports  this 
conclusion. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the 
points  already  raised  in  this  connection, 
I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  focus  at- 
tention on  certato  popular  misconcep- 
tions or  allegations  which  have  been 
widely  circulated  among  Members  of  this 
body  in  recent  days.  Sometimes  repeti- 
tion   Is    necessary    to    set    the    record 


straight.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  charges 
which  iiave  been  leveled  at  these  broad- 
cast operations : 

First  of  all,  we  have  heard  the  charge 
that  these  radios  duplicate  the  work  of 
the  Voice  of  America  and  are  therefore 
wasteful  and  imnecessary.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

There  is  a  very  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  role  of  VOA  and  that  of  RFE 
and  RL.  VOA  is  the  radio  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  is  the  of- 
ficial voice  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  report  on  U.S.  life 
and  events  and  to  interpret  and  explain 
U.S.  policy. 

RFE  and  RL.  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vide a  service  that  is  made  necessary  by 
virtue  of  heavy  censorship  within  the 
iron  curtain  coimtries.  A  major  function 
of  these  radios  is  to  concentrate  on  "in- 
ternal" reporting  of  domestic  and  bloc- 
wide  activities  which  ofQcial  broadcast- 
ers, like  VOA,  are  not  prepared  or 
equipped  to  undertake.  The  emphasis  is 
on  factual  news  reporting  about  what  is 
happening  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe — not  on  propaganda,  as  Is 
sometimes  inferred. 

Even  if  the  Voice  of  America  were  pre- 
pared or  inclined  to  absorb  the  functions 
of  RFE  and  RL — which  it  is  not — it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished. RFE,  for  instance,  uses  80 
frequencies  assigned  to  it  by  the  German 
Government.  If  RFE,  In  fact,  relin- 
quished these  frequencies,  they  would  not 
be  automatically  reassigned  to  VOA — in 
all  probability,  they  would  merely  be  lost 
and  the  programs  would  be  terminated. 
Thus,  from  the  technical  standpoint 
alone,  the  argiunent  that  VOA  could  take 
over  these  specialized  radio  operations  is 
fallacious. 

Second,  It  has  been  alleged  that  RFE 
and  RL  are  run  principally  by  foreigners 
operating  In  foreign  countries  to  send 
their  views — I  repeat,  their  views — into 
other  foreign  countries.  This  is  pure 
fantasy — it  is  simply  not  true. 

Radio  Free  Euror>e  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  American  corporations.  They  were  in- 
corporated in  New  York  and  Delaware, 
respectively.  The  management  of  the  sta- 
tions and  their  policy  direction  are  firm- 
ly in  the  hands  of  American  citizens.  The 
boards  of  directors  of  both  radios,  which 
set  poUcy,  are  composed  exclusively  of 
American  citizens — prominent  American 
citizens,  like  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  former 
Ambassador  Murphy  and  other  distin- 
guished individuals.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  include  in  the  Record  a  full  list 
of  RFE's  Board  of  Directors  and  RL's 
Board  of  Trustees.  (See  alternate  lists). 

These  directors  and  trustees — togeth- 
er with  the  seven-member  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation — have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  that  these  two 
radios  operate  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  broad  UJ5.  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives.  Moreover,  section  5(a)  of 
the  bill  requires  that  both  radkK  keep 
records  which — 

fully  disclose   the  amount  ana   aispoeiiion 
of  assistance  provided  under  this  act. 


Both  the  Board  for  mtemational 
Broadcasting  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  are  guaranteed 
access  to  these  records  for  pmposes  of 
review  and  audit.  Thus  congressional,  as 
well  as  executive,  control  over  these  ex- 
penditures Is  Issured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reemphaslze 
Chairman  Morgan's  statement,  tiiat  not 
only  the  policy  direction,  but  also  the 
management  of  these  stations,  is  carried 
out  by  Americans,  not  by  foreigners  or 
emigres.  RFE  employs  337  U.S.  citi- 
zens out  of  an  employee  total  of  1,541. 
Of  these  American  employees,  110  are 
stationed  in  the  United  States  and  227 
are  stationed  abroad,  primarily  in  Mu- 
nich. Radio  Liberty  employs  195  U.S. 
citizens  out  of  an  employee  total 
of  877 — 88  of  whom  are  headquartered 
in  New  York  and  97  in  Germany,  4  in 
Spain.  4  in  Paris,  1  in  Taipei,  and  1  in 
London.  All  of  the  divisional  heads  of 
these  stations  are  Americans:  the  heads 
of  the  feature,  policy,  research  and  news 
departments  are  Americans.  Let  us  face 
it:  this  is  an  American,  not  an  emigre, 
operation. 

Non-Americans  are.  of  course,  em- 
ployed in  a  VEO-lety  of  technical  capaci- 
ties, particularly  in  translation  and 
script-wTlting  work,  where  their  lin- 
guistic skills  are  at  a  premium.  Radio 
Free  Europe  broadcasts  a  daily  total  of 
78  program  hours  in  six  languages.  Radio 
Liberty  broadcasts  around  the  clock  in  18 
distinct  languages  spoken  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  simply  are  not 
enough  Americans  to  do  the  job.  More- 
over, non-Americans  are  employed  at 
wage  scales  which  are  considerably  less 
than  would  be  required  if  Americans 
were  to  fulfill  these  same  functions.  The 
hiring  of  non-Americans  to  perform  such 
duties  abroad  is,  of  course,  nothing  new. 
The  Defense  Department  alone  currently 
employs  some  153,000  such  individuals 
worldwide.  By  contrast,  RFE  employs 
1.204  non-Americans,  and  RL,  682 — 
These  figures  are  as  of  January  1,  1973 — 
so  much  for  the  "foreigner"  label. 

Another  question  which  has  been 
asked — and  it  is  a  legitimate  one — it 
whether  we  have  any  evidence  that  any- 
one actually  listens  to  these  stations.  Thi 
answer,  wiiich  is  provided  in  our  com- 
mittee's report  is:  Yes,  we  have  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  information  in  this 
regard — some  of  it  of  very  recent  origin: 

(A)  RFE.  RFE's  own  surveys  of  East  Eu- 
ropean listening  habits  Indicate  a  total  ra- 
dio audience  of  more  than  30  mlUlon  people 
(one  or  more  times  per  month).  This  repre- 
sents 50  percent  of  the  population  over  14 
years  in  age  in  the  five  itetenlng  areas  or 
countries.  Moreover,  RFE's  opinion-sampling 
methods  have  been  independently  examined 
and  endorsed  by  outside  specialists,  such  as 
the  Oliver  Quayle  Co.  (October  1970)  and 
by  the  Library  of  Caagnsa'  Ck>ngresslonal 
Research  Service  (March  1973). 

(B)  RL.  UntU  recently,  the  task  of  eval- 
uating RL's  effectiveness  was  more  difficult 
than  Is  the  case  with  RFE.  This  Is  because 
Soviet  citizens  travel  abroad  much  less  fre- 
quently than  do  other  Eastern  Europeans 
and  their  movements  are  more  likely  to  be 
watched  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Two  recent  studies  have  been  conducted, 
however,  whlc*  provldr  sore  Information  on 
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UUb  subject  than  has  been  currently  avail- 
able: 

One  study  conducted  by  a  polling  orga- 
nization which  did  not  know  far  whom  the 
study  was  made.  Questions  were  asked  of 
Soviet  citizens  {not  emigres)  about  tbelr 
listening  habits.  It  found  tbat  70%  of  all 
Soviet  citizens  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts 
(there  are  about  34  million  short  wave  sets 
in  the  USSR).  About  6  out  of  10  of  them 
were  actually  listeners  to  Radio  Liberty. 

Another  recent  Independent  study  has  un- 
covered evidence  of  RL's  listener  appeal  vls- 
a-vls  Soviet  domestic  broadcasts,  which  Is 
based  almost  entirely  on  polls  cortdttcted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  A  summary  state- 
ment of  these  findings  Is  Included  In  our 
Conunlt tee's  hearing  record. 

These  findings  seem  to  conflnn  that 
RFE  and  RL  are  listened  to  by  large 
numbers  of  people — many  of  whom,  I 
might  add,  are  Communist  Party  of- 
ficials. The  very  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  approximately  $200  to 
$300  million  each  year  to  jam  these  sta- 
tions is  further  evidence  of  this  fact — If 
further  evidence  Is  needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  broadcasts 
inhibit  or  are  in  some  way  inconsistent 
with  the  official  U.S.  policy  of  seeking 
a  lessening  of  East-West  tensions.  My 
own  response  is  that  those  experts  who 
have  considered  this  problem  in  con- 
siderable depth — including  researchers 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  more 
recently  by  Members  of  the  Elsenhower 
commission,  have  concluded  that  these 
radios  foster  a  climate  of  detente  and 
do  not  detract  from  it.  This  view  is  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  those  experts 
in  the  Department  of  State  who  have 
primary  responsibility  for  implementing 
this  policy  of  detente. 

We  must  also  recognize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  largest 
single  tntematlonal  broadcaster  in  the 
world  today.  Together  with  the  Com- 
munist nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  it 
broadcasts  up  to  250  hours  weekly  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  has,  in  fact,  called  for  an 
ideological  offensive  abroad  during  an 
era  of  detente.  The  Russians,  appar- 
ently, find  no  inconsistency  here.  Only 
some  Members  of  Congress  harbor  such 
reservations. 

I  might  just  add  that  neither  the 
operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  nor  these  Soviet  broad- 
casts to  North  America  seem  to  have 
Inhibited  or  impeded  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration in  its  search  for  detente.  They 
have  not  hindered  the  Russians  either. 

The  real  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether  the 
cost  of  four  F-14  planes,  which  is  slight- 
ly more  than  the  combined  cost  of  these 
operations  for  1  year,  is  worthwhile — 
whether  the  continued  fimctioning  of 
these  stations,  which  impart  Informa- 
tion, not  propaganda,  to  peoples  other- 
wise deprived  of  it,  is  of  value  to  the 
United  States  and  furthers  the  national 
interest.  I  think  the  answer  is  a  resound- 
ing yes,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  8. 1914. 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Radio  Pazz  Ecbopt,  Boajids  or  Dixzctors 

Mr.  Eiigene  N.  Beesley,  President,  LUly  En- 
dowment. Inc.,  2801  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46208. 


General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Lehman  Brothers, 
One  WUllam  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10004. 

Mr.  Stewart  S.  Cort,  Chairman.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  701  Bast  Third  Street, 
Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania   18016. 

Mr  Wlnthrop  Murray  Crane,  3rd,  Vice 
President  and  Secretary.  Crane  &  Company, 
Inc..  Dalton,  Massachusetts  012236. 

The  Honorable  Ell  Whitney  Debevolse, 
Debovolse.  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Oates.  299  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Mr.  WUllam  P.  Durkee,  President,  Free  Eu- 
rope, Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New 
York  10016. 

The  Honorable  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevoet,  Colt  &  Mosle,  100  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10005. 

Mr.  Michael  L.  Haider,  Room  1250,  One 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Mr.  John  D.  Harper,  Chairman,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  1501  Alcoa  BuUdlng, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  Vice  Chairman,  Time, 
Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, New  York.  New  York  10020. 

Mr.  Donald  H.  McOannon,  Chairman,  West- 
Inghouse  Broadcasting  Company.  Inc.,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10016. 

The  Honorable  Robert  D  Murphy.  Chair- 
man, Coming  Glass  International,  717  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  30  West  64th  Street, 
Suite  1801,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  C.  Strelbert, 
Moore's  Hill  Road,  Laurel  Hollow,  Syosset 
New  York  11791. 

Mr.  H.  Gregory  Thomas.  Gorongosa  Farm, 
Box  260,  Route  #1,  Masaryktown,  Florida 
33512. 

Mr.  Leslie  B.  Worthlngton.  Director,  United 
Stales  Steel  Corporation,  525  William  Penn 
Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230. 

Radio  Libtrtt,  Board  or  Trusttes 

iSn.  Osc&r  Ahlgren,  Former  President. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

John  R.  Burton,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Bank  of  Far  Rockaway. 

J.  Peter  Grace,  Presldeut,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company. 

Allen  Grover.  Former  Vice  President.  Time- 
Life.  Inc. 

Hon.  John  S.  Hayes.  Communications  Spe- 
cialist; former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Swlteer- 
land. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  n.  Chairman  of  the  Botutl. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Isaac  Don  Levine,  Author  and  Specialist 
on  Soviet  affairs. 

Howland  H.  Sargeant,  President.  Radio  Lib- 
erty Committee:  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 

Whitney  N.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Carnegie  Endowment;  former  Presi- 
dent, American  Bar  Association. 

John  W.  Studebaker,  Former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Reginald  T.  Townsend,  Former  Vice  Presi- 
dent.  Radio  Liberty   Committee. 

WUllam  L.  White.  Editor  and  publisher 
Emporia  Gazette. 

PhUlp  L.  WUlkle.  Attorney. 

(Note:  Former  Presidents  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  Herbert 
Hoover  all  served  as  Honorary  Chairmen  un- 
tu  their  deaths.) 

Mr.  ANNHNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  main  questions 
raised  by  S.  1914,  which  calls  for  con- 
tinued funding  and  future  organization 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
Is  whether  or  not  the  American  people 
should  have  any  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  various  nations  In  Eastern  Europe. 

If,  indeed,  the  answer  is  "no" — that 
we  should  have  no  concern — then  our 
response  to  S.  1914  should  also  be  "no." 
Logically,  we  should  stop  funding,  termi- 


nate broadcasting  to  Eastern  EJurope.  and 
dismantle  Radio  PYee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

But.  if  the  answer  Is  "yes" — which  I 
believe  it  should  be — then  we  should  give 
full  support  to  S.  1914.  restructure  the 
radios  along  the  lines  recomm«ided  by 
the  Eisenhower  Commission  and  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  and  continue  funding  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  have  a 
continuing  concern  for  all  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe,  not  only  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  and  for  reasons  that 
spring  from  the  idealism  of  the  American 
democratic  spirit,  but  also  from  the  prac- 
tical consideration  th&i  we  cannot  disas- 
sociate our  future  destiny  from  that  of 
Europe.  East  or  West.  What  happens  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  our  concern:  it  does 
affect  our  basic  security  interests;  and 
we  dare  not  destroy  the  instrument  which 
can  contribute  most  to  those  positive 
forces  within  Eastern  Europe  that  hold 
the  promise  of  a  more  genuine  peaceful 
coexistence  between  East  and  West. 

That  Instrument  is  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  As  the  voices  of  a  free 
press,  they  transmit  information  to  the 
Poles  and  Rumanians,  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks.  Russians  and  Ukrainians,  and 
all  other  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Unicai  and 
Eastern  Europe,  that  is  denied  them  in 
their  own  media.  With  this  information 
giving  various  points  of  view  on  develop- 
moits  in  the  world  and  their  own  domes- 
tic affairs,  they  can  analyze  for  them- 
selves the  problems  facing  their  country 
and,  like  ourselves  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  free  press,  judge  their  nation's  inter- 
ests accordingly.  In  the  course  of  time, 
a  "public  opinion"  can  take  shape  within 
these  countries  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  decisionmakers  and  lesui- 
ers  of  those  countries. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Radio  Liberty 
had  originally  planned  to  begin  broad- 
casts in  fiscal  year  1974  in  the  Baltic 
language — Latvian.  Lithuanian,  and  Es- 
tonian— but  "new  project  funds"  were 
eliminated  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  bud- 
get by  OMB.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
action  on  the  part  of  OMB,  and  I  have, 
on  many  previous  occasions  in  this 
Chamber,  expressed  my  opposition  to  ar- 
bitrary impoundments  of  this  kind.  I  am 
heartened,  however,  by  the  State  De- 
partment's renewed  indication  of  sup- 
port for  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  in  the 
Baltic  languages,  and  I  do  hope  these 
broadcasts  will  be  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  the  1975  budget. 

Certainly,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  harassment,  persecution  and 
deprivation  of  the  peoples  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  fails  to  recognize 
human  needs,  human  dignity,  and  fun- 
damental human  rights,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  keep  open  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  these  people.  Radio  Free  Eur- 
ope and  Radio  Liberty  represent  these 
lines  of  communication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  of  "yes"  for  8. 
1914  is  a  vote  for  the  principle  of  a  free 
press  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  It 
is  a  vote  for  continuing  our  association 
with  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
a  vote  for  continuing  with  the  Important 
task  that  we  share  with  all  Europeans, 
namely,  the  task  of  creating  a  system  of 
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European  security  based  on  a  more  gen- 
uine form  of  peaceful  coexistence  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
simplest  of  terms,  the  issue  before  us 
today  ifi  that  of  communication — the  es- 
sential ingredient  in  any  people-to-peo- 
ple relationship.  On  an  international 
level,  with  all  due  plaudits  to  the  ad- 
ministration, it  seems  that  the  art  of 
communication  is  currently  reaching  one 
of  its  highest  levels  In  this  century. 

In  general,  a  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans applaud  this  emerging  spirit  of  de- 
tente but  there  are  those  who  would  say 
that  because  of  it,  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  should  be  abolished 
for  they  represent  embarrassing  symbols 
of  the  cold  war.  With  that  I  disagree. 
Optimistically,  I  would  think  that  as  ba- 
sic forms  of  communication,  their  very 
existence  would  complement  detente  in 
the  growing  spirit  of  exchange  in  ideas 
and  cultures.  Regrettably,  however,  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  seemingly  not 
shared  in  certain  sections  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  I  must  urge  full  and  con- 
tinued funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  untU  all  efforts  to  jam  and 
interrupt  broadcasts  cease. 

There  are  countless  thousands  of  East- 
em  Europeans  who  depend  on  the  radios 
for  information  and  entertainment.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  denied 
this,  especially  when  certain  powers  that 
be  would  attempt  to  impede  this  free 
flow  of  communication.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  comprehensive  bill  its 
members  have  brought  to  the  floor  today. 
A  key  section  of  this  measure  clearly 
lifts  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  favor  the 
concept  which  places  the  radios  under 
the  direction  of  a  "Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting"  for  I  believe  it  will 
allow  for  a  continuing  assessment  of  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  professional 
integrity  of  the  on-air  programing.  I  eUso 
feel  that  the  Board,  through  its  involve- 
ment, can  be  the  best  judge  as  to  how 
the  $50  million  authorized  in  the  bill  can 
be  effectively  utilized. 

In  all,  if  there  is  to  be  peace,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  must  understand  one 
another  and  in  my  view.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  will  serve  as  val- 
uable tools  in  building  that  understand- 
ing. 

Ms,  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  continued  funding  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  in  the  form  embodied 
by  S.  914.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facelift 
provided  by  a  new  board  of  directors  does 
not  address  in  any  meaningful  way,  the 
major  failings  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  as  they  are  now  operated. 
One  can  make  a  moderate  case  that,  with 
a  portion  of  their  work,  they  provide  some 
needed  research  and  news  broadcasts. 
These  activities  could,  however,  be  done 
elsewhere.  Against  this  limited  Intellec- 
tual utility  one  must  measure  basic  philo- 
sophic, financial,  and  organizational 
fallings. 

Radio  Free  Europe  spokesmen  cladm 
they  have  kept  up  with  the  times  and 
only    advocate    "liberalization"    rather 


than  revolution.  If  this  were  the  heart 
of  the  argument,  we  should  at  least  be 
asking  what  "times"  they  are  referring 
to.  But  what  we  have  here  is  a  country 
whose  paranoia  about  outside  agitators 
stretches  from  Kent  State  to  Vietnam 
but  which  is  busy  pouring  many  millions 
of  its  own  tax  dollars  into  outside  agita- 
tion of  its  own  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  What  would  we  say  if  the  Rus- 
sians ran  a  radio  station  from  Cuba  to 
teach  us  about  pragmatic  new  socialism? 
The  basic  concept  of  Radio  Free  EJurope 
is  WTong.  It  ties  potential  dissidents  to 
the  West  which  makes  them  more  vul- 
nerable at  home.  And  it  violates  basic 
components  of  national  integrity. 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  also  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford  to  subsidize  on  an  ever-in- 
creasing scale.  Since  it  is  based  In  Ger- 
many, much  of  the  operation  must  be 
paid  for  in  local  currency.  The  German 
marks  which  are  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
will  not  go  down  in  value.  Radio  Free 
Europe  has  also  been  putting  off  various 
plans  for  the  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  facilities. 

What  was  $39  million  last  year  and 
$50  million  for  this  flscal  year,  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  more  next  year.  Given 
our  balance  of  payments  problems,  we 
cannot  live  on  vague  promises  to  look 
into  the  sharing  of  future  costs.  This  is 
one  of  those  small  projects  that  sneaks 
by  an  uncaring  Congress  each  year.  The 
sum  of  these  progrsuns  is  directly  related 
to  the  escalating  cost  of  food  and  every- 
thing else.  Is  this  really  in  the  national 
interest? 

Even  worse  than  the  element  of  luxury 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  yet  again  sub- 
sidizing directly  a  private  enterprise. 
Neither  Radio  FYee  Europe  nor  Radio 
Liberty  is  an  oflQcial  arm  of  our  foreign 
poUcy.  It  is  instead  a  private  business 
which  we  are  paying  in  effect  to  articulate 
American  foreign  policy  to  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  How  does  this  corpora- 
tion distinguish  between  its  own  interests 
and  American  interests?  Who  is  really 
represented? 

F^ally,  it  is  equally  sad  to  point  out 
that  we  retilly  do  not  have  any  idea  what 
we  get  for  the  $50  million.  There  is 
no  congressional  audit  or  oversight  of 
either  the  programs  or  their  results.  Have 
we  liberalized  and  educated  more  than  we 
have  perpetuated  mutual  distrust  and  de- 
layed opportunities  for  detente?  Who 
can  say?  Does  the  Congress  give  away 
$50  million  to  any  other  program  and 
then  ignore  it  thereafter? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  be  abolished. 
Some  of  their  resources  and  personnel 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica which  could  begin  a  redefinition  of 
their  function.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
gress could  set  up  a  panel  to  review  the 
ideological  content  of  the  broadcasting 
and  set  some  basic  guidelines.  The  whole 
process  might  even  generate  some  badly 
needed  new  thinking  about  the  nature 
and  future  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973". 

DBCLAKATION    OF    PUBP08ES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression.  Including  the  free- 
dom "to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  Informa- 
tion and  Ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,"  In  accordance  with 
article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

(2)  that  open  communication  of  Informa- 
tion and  Ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  contributes  to  International  peace  and 
stability,  and  tbat  the  promotion  of  such 
communication  Ls  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  that  Free  Europe,  Incorporated,  and 
the  Radio  Liberty  Committee,  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Radio  Pee  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty) ,  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness  in  furthering  the  open  com- 
munication of  Information  and  ideas  In  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

(4)  that  the  continuation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  Independent 
broadcast  media,  operating  In  a  manner  not 
inconsistent  with  the  broad  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  professional  standards, 
is  In  the  national  interest;  and 

(5)  that  In  order  to  provide  an  effective 
instrumentality  for  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  and  to  encourage  a  constructive 
dialog  with  the  peoples  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  (hereinaft^- 
referred  to  as  the  "Boiu^") . 

(b)(1)  CoMi^jsmoN  or  Board. — The  Board 
shall  consist  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom 
shaU  be  ex  officio  members.  The  President 
shaU  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  five  voting  members, 
one  of  whom  he  shaU  designate  as  Chairman! 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  chief  operating 
executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  chief 
operating  executive  of  Radio  Liberty  shaU  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  and  shall 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Board,  but 
shall  not  vote  in  the  determinations  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  Seixction. — Members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shaU  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  not  concurrently 
regular  fuU-tlme  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Such  members  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  among  Amer- 
icans distinguished  In  the  fields  of  fOTelgn 
policy  or  mass  communications. 

(31  Term  or  OmcK  or  Presidrntiallt  Ap- 
proved MEkTBERS. — In  appointing  the  Initial 
voting  members  of  the  Board,  the  President 
shall  designate  three  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
yesirs  and  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  There«ifter.  the  term  of  office  o* 
each  memt>er  of  the  Board  so  appomted  shaU 
be  three  years.  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tb» 
Senate,  members  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
prior  to  the  explratton  of  a  term.  In  which 
case  the  members  so  appointed  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any  mem- 
ber whoM  term  has  expired  may  serve  untU 
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his  successor  has  been  i^fpointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

(4)  TntM  OF  Offic*  of  Bx  Officio  Mxm- 
BKRa. — Ex  ofllclo  members  of  the  Board  shaU 
serve  on  the  Board  during  their  terms  of 
service  as  chief  operating  executive  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty. 

(5)  CoBCPENSATioN. — Members  Of  the  BoATd 
^pointed  by  the  President  ahaU,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board  or  whUe  en- 
gaged In  duties  relating  to  such  meetings  or 
In  other  actlvltlee  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  section,  including  traveltlme,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  equal  to  the  daUy 
equivalent   of   the   compensaUon   prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States  Code 
WhUe    away   from   their   homes   or   regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703) 
t<x  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  ahaU  not  be  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation  under  this  Act.  but  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized: 

( 1 )  to  make  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  to  Radio  Uberty  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mission 
and  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty,  and  to  assess  the  quality  effec- 
tiveness, and  professional  Integrity  of  their 
b»adoastlng  within  the  context  of  the  broad 
foreign  poUcy  objectives  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  to  encourage  the  most  efficient  utUlza- 
tlon  of  available  resources  by  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  and  to  undertake  or 
request  that  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Uberty  undertake,  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  IdentUy  areas  In  which  the  op- 
erations of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  may  be  made  more  efficient  and 
economical; 

(4)  to  develop  and  apply  such  financial 
procedures,  and  to  make  such  audits  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty  as  the  Board 
may  determine  are  necessary,  to  assure  that 
grants  are  applied  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes   for   which   such   grants  are   made- 

(5)  to  develop  and  apply  such  evaluation 
procedures  as  the  Board  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  grants  are  applied 
in  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the  broad 
f^elgn  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(6)  to  appoint  such  staff  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and  to 
rL  L  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
cla^ficatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rfte^ 

(7)  (A)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent personal  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
to  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  ot  the  rate  provided  for  OS-18; 

(B)  to  allow  those  providing  such  services 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  their  reg- 
ular places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently,  while  so  em- 
ployed: >~   "4 

(8)  to  report  annuaUy  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of 
October,  sunamartzlng  the  activities  of  the 
Board  during  the  year  ending  the  preceding 
June  30,  and  reviewing  and  evaluating  the 
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operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  during  such  year;  and 

(9)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  to  govern  the  manner 
In  which  Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  fimc- 
tlons.  the  Board  shall  bear  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  professional  inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  of  Radio  Pwe  Europe 
and  Radio  Uberty. 

KKCOsos;  AUDrr;  contbibutobs 
Sxc.  5  (a)  The  Board  shaU  require  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  keep 
records  which  lully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act.  the  total  cost  of  the  undertakings  or 
programs  In  connection  with  which  such  as- 
sistance Is  given  or  used,  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  undertakings  or  programs  suppUed 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effecUve  audit. 

(b)  The  Board  and  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and 
records  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  U- 
berty  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  or 
the  Comptroller  General,  may  be  related  or 
pertinent  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
unless  the  radio  to  which  the  grant  is  to  be 
made  agrees  to  make  available,  and  does  make 
available,  for  public  Inspection,  during  nor- 
mal business  hours  at  Its  principal  office  In 
the  United  States,  a  complete  list  of  every 
person  and  government  making  a  contri- 
bution to  that  radio  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  making  of  the  grant  and  the 
nscal  year  in  which  the  grant  U  to  be  made 
the  address  of  the  person  or  government 
making  the  contribution,  the  amount  of 
each  such  contribution,  and  the  date  the 
contribution  was  made. 


have  been  appointed  and  qualified,  and  untU 
funds  authorized  to  bo  appropriated  under 
this  Act  are  avaUable  to  the  Board. 


ROLB  or  THE  SKCRETAHT  OF  STATE 

Sxc.  6.  To  assist  the  Board  In  carrying  out 
its  funcuons.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
provide  the  Board  with  such  Information  re- 
garding the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  approprt- 

FXfBuc  strppoaT 
Sxc.  7.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  receive 
donations,  bequests,  devises,  gifts,  and  other 
forms  of  contributions  of  cash,  services,  and 
other  property,  from  persons,   corporations 
foundations,   and   all   other  groups  and  en- 
titles,   both    within    the   United   States   and 
abroad,  and.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949    as 
amended,  to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  property  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
fuctlons.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  170 
2065  and  2522  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  170.  2066    or 
2622).   the  Board  shall   be  deemed   to  be   a 
corporation  described  in  section  170(c)  (2) 
2055(a)(2).   or  2522(a)(2)    of   the  Code    sk 
the  case  may  be. 

FINANCINO    AKD    IMPLXMXNTATION 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  available  untU  expend- 
ed. WO.209.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1974  such  additional  or  supplemental 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  in 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  and  for  other  non- 
dlscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  To  aUow  for  the  orderly  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  to  Radio  Liberty  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  their  continued  operation  until  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Board 


Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  b«  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  three 
or   four   speakers   here   this   afternoon 
speaking  of  the  necessity  for  detente, 
a    foreign    word    that    has    crept    into 
common  usage  lately  in  the  newspapers 
and     In     remarks     In     Congress.     This 
bill  calls  for  another  $50  million  for  1 
year's  broadcasting,  although  there  are 
several  other  groups  engaged  in  this  same 
business— the    Voice    of    America,    the 
armed  services,  and  others.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  someday  speak  of  detente  in 
terms  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
In  terms  of  relaxing  or  slackening  of 
the  tensions  smd  burdens  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  suppose  we  could 
have  a  little  detente  with  the  taxpayers 
someday  when  It  comes  to  foreign  tdd 
In  all  of  Its  ramifications,  including  this? 
I  should  like  someday  to  find  some- 
body in  this  field  of  foreign  affairs  who 
might  be  Interested  In  the  people  who 
have  to  put  up  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  sure 
if  he  wants  to  put  what  he  just  said 
into  action,  since  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  respect  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  they  will 
listen  to  his  argiiments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  just  voted  to 
provide  millions  of  dollars  for  the  arts 
and  humanities.  Somewhere,  somehow 
we  are  going  to  have  to  save  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  to  feed  that  rathole  and  this 
appears  to  be  a  good  time  and  place  to 
do  It. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  yield  with  some  hesi- 
tation because  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wants  to  laud  some  other 
deserter  of  the  Republican  Party 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  were  in  a  good 
enough  mood,  I  would  suggest  that  he  Is 
the  conscience  of  the  party,  but  I  shall 
not  do  thr.t. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  saying  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  the  spending  party?  Or  has  the  gentle- 
man embarked  up>on  the  course  of  help- 
ing spend  this  country  blind  by  his  sup- 
port of  this  and  other  such  bills? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield  further,  I  admire  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  as  a  great  world 
statesman— granted  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Iowa  has  not  seen  as  much  of  the 
world  as  I  have — nevertheless,  I  resi>ect 
the  gentleman's  sincere  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  and  world  stability. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  one  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  our  country  is  in  the  area  of 
agriculture  where  our  farmers,  many  of 
whom  the  gentleman  represents,  are  able 
to  produce  so  much  that  they  are  literally 
able  to  feed  the  world  in  times  of  crises, 
catastrophe,  and  also  under  normal 
circumstances. 

Much  of  that  information  is  not  avail- 
able to  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
because  their  governments  will  not  in- 
form them  of  their  dependence  on  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  think  for  one  moment  that  he 
can  make  a  farmer  by  radio? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  be  aware  of  the  contribution 
of  the  American  farmer  to  their  mini- 
mum well-being,  and  only  by  the  broad- 
casting of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  can  this  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Hl- 
nois  had  to  reach  for  that  one. 

Since  the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet  and 
giving  me  a  lecture,  I  wish  he  would  tell 
me  where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the  $50 
million  to  continue  this  operation? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man was  trying  to  stop  the  previous  bill, 
and  I  am  not  guilty  of  that  extravagance. 
I  say  this  bill  provides  a  legitimate  in- 
vestment of  the  public  fimds  in  a  very, 
very  necessary  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Including  the  creation  of 
another  board.  We  need  another  board  In 
this  Government  about  like  we  need  a 
hole  in  our  heads.  Here  is  a  new  one,  a 
brandnew  one.  being  created  under  this 
bill  to  supervise  I  do  not  know  what. 

I  must  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  in  his  minority  views. 
They  su-e  brief.  Let  me  read  them  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  he  has  not 
read  them. 

Mr.  Hays  says: 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  American  taxpayers 
should  not  pay  for  organizations  which  are 
\mder  the  direction  of  and  staffed  by  more 
than  99  percent  non-Amertcan  citizens. 

For  that  reason,  and  the  fact  that  no  one 
knows  whether  anyone  listens  to  these  sta- 
tions. I  can  no  longer  support  the  expend- 
iture of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for  these 
functions. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  statement  is 
not  correct.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  not  staffed  99  percent  by 
foreigners.  The  direction  of  both  radios, 
and  all  of  the  top  management  and  oper- 
ational positions,  are  controlled  by  U.S. 
citizens.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  put 
the  figures  in  the  record.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  attended  the  hear- 
ings, but  he  may  not  have  realized  that 
between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  people 
working  In  these  stations  are  Americans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  merely  quoting  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  who 
is  usually  right. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  The  facts  are  as  I 
described  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  bill  and  I  urge  Its  defeat. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  these  few  min- 
utes to  make  several  remarks  on  the  bill 
which  apparently  have  not  been  brought 
forth  at  this  time.  The  appropriation  of 
$50  million  per  year  means  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  of  roughly  $1  million  a 
month  to  finance  these  radio  stations. 
That  is  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the 
American  taxpayers  and  would  support 
quite  a  number  of  radio  stations  that 
operate  within  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  information  furnished 
to  me,  in  1970  the  average  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  radio  station  in  the  United  States 
was  approximately  $216,687  a  year.  It  is 
true  there  are  five  stations  operated  by 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
located  in  Spain.  Portugal,  Germany, 
and  Taiwan.  But  five  radio  stations  in 
the  United  States  can  be  run  for  ap- 
proximately $1,084,335. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  further 
authorizes  the  proposed  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  to  receive  dona- 
tions, bequests,  gifts,  and  other  contribu- 
tions from  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, with  these  donations  to  qual- 
ify as  deductions  under  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  IRS  Code.  Thus,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  legislation  would  provide 
yet  another  front  for  those  rich  and 
superrlch  who  wish  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  to  "encourage  continua- 
tion of  the  professional  Integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  two  radio  stations, 
their  chief  operating  executives,  and 
their  staffs."  Presumably,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  implies  that  these  radio  stations  are 
not  to  be  directed  or  Influenced  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  are  free  to  broad- 
cast as  their  executives  see  fit.  Like  any 
other  business,  I  would  suggest  that  these 
executives  will  be  influenced,  or  answer- 
able to  those  individuals  or  corporations 
which  make  the  largest  donations  to  the 
operation  of  the  radio  stations. 

I  certainly  agree  with  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Rosenthal,  in  asking:  Why 
should  the  American  taxpayer  supply  $50 
million  or  more  annually  for  the  foresee- 
able future  for  two  private  organizations 
which  are  run  principally  by  non-Ameri- 
cans operating  as  agents  of  the  American 
I>eople  in  foreign  countries  to  send  their 
views  into  other  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one.  wonder  why 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  proposed 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
whichJsje^ta^JiBhed  as  a  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  organization  by  this  legislation, 
and  which  In  turn  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  two  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  operate  radio  stations  in 
foreign  countries  employing  staffs  re- 
ported to  be  composed  of  99  percent  non- 
American  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  Increase  In 
expenditure  is  that  originally  these  radio 
stations  were  initiated  to  reach  the  Cap- 


tive Nations  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. We  are  told  that  the  CIA  is  now 
removed  from  influencing  Radio  Free 
Elurope  and  Radio  Liberty;  so  the  transi- 
tion explains  the  need  for  additional 
moneys.  This  may  be  the  b£u:klash  of  de- 
tente, that  our  Interest  in  the  Captive 
Nations  Peoples,  the  original  target  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  Is 
at  low  profile  sis  our  leaders  move  toward 
detente  with  their  Communist  captors. 

Some  recognition  is  due  the  committee 
for  their  declaration  in  section  2  of  the 
bill  which  states:  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression.  Including  the  free- 
dom "to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers"  In  accordance  with 
Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

Of  course,  it  is  evident  from  this  bill 
that  we  are  advancing  taxpayers'  money 
to  further  U.N.  objectives,  but  the 
rhetoric  advancing  free  speech  is  nobly 
stated.  Within  the  last  several  months 
Radio  Station  WXUR  has  had  Its  license 
revoked  and  the  Faith  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Dr.  Carl  Mclntire  have  been 
denied  their  first  amendemnt  right  of 
free  sp>eech.  opinion,  and  expression. 

Dr.  Mclntire  has  been  denied  the  use 
of  the  ether  waves  of  the  United  States 
to  reach  a  segment  of  our  people  who 
trust  his  opinions,  his  expressions  and 
spiritual  leadership.  Those  Americans 
have  been  denied  their  right  to  informa- 
tion. As  I  imderstand  It,  this  American 
minister  has  had  to  resort  to  operating 
a  pirate  radio  station  at  sea  off  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey,  which  he  calls  Radio 
Free  America.  Obviously  because  like  the 
stated  intent  of  the  legislation  before  he 
is  trying  to  "import  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers"  to  Americans, 

Obviously  many  Americans  will  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  reconcile  giving  $50 
million  dollars  to  support  a  free  radio 
in  Europe  while  denying  American  citi- 
zens a  equal  right  to  a  free  radio  sys- 
tem at  no  cost. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  legislation 
before  us  could  even  extend  this  absurd 
notion  of  a  fairness  doctrine  into  inter- 
national relations  through  the  new  In- 
ternational bureaucracy  proposed  by 
this  bill  and  thus  prevent  or  circumvent 
our  true  concern  for  the  freedom  of 
those  enslaved  in  the  Captive  Nations. 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions do  indeed  have  a  right  to  know,  but 
I  question  if  this  legislation  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  over  $50  million — 
almost  $1  million  a  week — of  our  peo- 
ple's tax  dollars,  would  actually  contrib- 
ute to  the  opportunity  to  explain  or 
broadcast  the  views  of  the  American 
people  into  captive  foreign  nations.  It 
is  ironic  that  at  this  very  instant  Radio 
Free  America  is  trying  to  permeate  the 
veil  of  secrecy  to  reach  American  citi- 
zens who  are  claiming  that  they  are 
being  denied  hearing  a  free  viewpoint 
or  one  which  they  prefer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  give  serious  consideration  before  vot- 
ing on  this  boondoggle. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  other  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  1914  >  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  assistance  to  Radio  Free 
EiiTope  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for  other 
purposes  piorsuant  to  House  Resolution 
549,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  Rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passages  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  313,  nays  90, 
not  voting  31.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  489) 
TEAS — 313 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Caiir. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 

Arends 

Armstrong 

AsiUey 

Asp  In 

BadUlo 

Barrvtt 

B«rgUnd 

BerUl 

BUjgl 

Blester 

Bingham 

aUckbum 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bo  land 

BoUing 

Bowen 

BradenukA 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brecklnrldgs 

BrlnJtley 

Brooks 

Br'K-mfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broytxm,  N.O. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

BuTlu,  CftUf. 
Burke.  MuB. 
Biirton 
Butler 
Byron 

Camey,  Oblo 
Cart«r 
Om07,  Tex. 
Oderberg 


Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins.  111. 

Coaable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Bobert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dickinson 
Drlnan 
Dxilskl 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
BUberg 
Erlenbom 
Bscb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns   Tetin 
PajceU 
Plndley 
Pish 


Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Ford. 
WUllam  D. 

Porsy  the 

Fountain 

Praaer 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Oaydoa 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Qraseo 
Onfflths 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
H4bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heins 
Helstoakl 
Hendenon 

HlllU 
Hlnshaw 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lett 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

UcColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Blallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mats\inaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MezTtnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montijomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Abeug 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Breauz 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

CoIUns,  Tex. 

Connan 

de  laOansa 

Dellums 

Oevlne 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Flynt 

Olnn 

Ooodllng 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oroos 

Ounter 

Haley 


Moas 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

CHara 

ONelU 

Parrla 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

V'^poer 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

P<a(?e 

PodeU 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  111. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

ijuillen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Re^ula 

Held 

K  uss 

Rhodes 

Rietjle 

Rlnaldo 

R^.berts 

Robinson.  Va. 

R  bison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

R  >ybal 

RuDDe 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Stkps 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

NAYS — 90 

Harrington 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 
Holt 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchum 

EUng 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Long.  L«L 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mazzoll 

MUford 

Owens 

Pickle 

Price.  Tex. 

Bangel 


Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J  WUllam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steele 

SteeUnan 

StelRer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Th  ms^n.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Udall 

XTllman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

V(i?onto 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUeon. 
Charlea  H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Youn»,  S.C. 
Young,  Tax. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NU 

Beea 

Roe 

Rooney.  N.Y. 


Runnels 
Sandman 
Shipley 
SUk 


White 
Toung,  Ga, 


Rarick 

Sogers 

Rose 

Boeenthal 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stark 

steed 

Stelger,  Arte. 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

WUaon, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Young,  Piit. 


NOT  VOTTNO— 31 


Hollfleld 


Archer  Davis,  Oa. 

Brown.  CalLf.  Oiggs 

Buchanan  Dlngell 

Burgener  Donohue 

Carey.  NT.  Dom 

ChUholm  Qraf 

Conyera  Oreen.  Pa. 


Oude 

Hanna 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Leggett 

Madden 

MUls.Ark. 


So  the  bill  was  [>assed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  J«r.  Con- 
yers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Georgia. 

B4r.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Carev  of  New  York  with  Mr  Glide. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sandman 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Reea. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
SIS  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
hai'e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9286.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mlssUes.  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weaiJons.  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  resene  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9286)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and    research,    development,    test    and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe      the      authorized      personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  \Ee  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington. 
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Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK,  and  Mr.  Goldwatkr  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  H.R.  5777,  to 
require  that  reproductions  and  imita- 
tions of  coins  and  political  items  be 
marked  as  c<^ies  or  with  the  date  of 
manufacture,  together  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiOe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  all 
special  orders  that  the  House  may  go 
into  a  recess  at  the  order  of  the  Speaker 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
received  a  Senate  resolution  that  is  to 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  dt^^  not  have 
the  number  of  the  resolutionx_in  front 
of  me  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  gave  me  his 
copy,  and  that  is  why  the  gentleman 
does  not  have  it  in  front  of  him.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  re- 
ferring to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160. 
wliich  would  provide  for  an  extension  of 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  how  long  he 
would  think  this  recess  would  be  In 
effect? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  Is  going  to  meet 
at  3  o'clock,  and  we  expect  that  after  a 
brief  hearing  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

There  has  been  tremendous  pressure,  I 
know,  on  many  of  the  Members  from 
throughout  the  Nation  concerning  these 
time  deposits  and  savings  deposits  and, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
interest  rates  are  so  high  on  certificates 
of  deposit  and  others,  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  literally  thousands  of 
students  have  not  been  able  to  get  stu- 
dent loans  this  year,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  great  tightening  up  on  mortgage 
money  throughout  the  country.  There- 
fore, this  being  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
day,  it  Is  hoped  that  this  matter  could 
be  brought  up  today.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Tower  In  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday.  The  resoluUon  passed 
overwhelmingly  there.  It  Is  hoped  that 


the  committee  will  report  the  resolution 
back  practically  forthwith.  And,  as  I  say. 
this  being  a  suspension  of  the  rules  day. 
that  Is  the  reason  that  we  would  like  to 
have  the  legislation  taken  up  today. 

I  really  cannot  be  more  explicit  than 
that  except  to  say  that  we  anticipate  that 
the  committee  will  be  reporting  this  mat- 
ter out  shortly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  big  game  himters 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency back  from  Africa? 

Mr.  ONKnj,.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  explain  that  to  me.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  20  or  more  of  the  members  spent 
a  week  or  so  in  Africa,  and  I  just  won- 
dered whether  they  were  back  and  ready 
to  do  business. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  they  are  here. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader. 

We  were  just  notified  approximately 
25  minutes  ago  of  this  meeting.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  satisfied 
that  tills  has  been  considered  carefully 
to  determine  what  the  total  impact  would 
be  on  all  of  the  economy  or,  are  we  again, 
just  more  or  less  guessing  at  what  might 
be  the  effect? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  read  tjie  reso- 
lution to  the  gentleman,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoN  1.  In  carrying  out  their  respective 
authorities  \mder  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1966  (Public  Law  89-597)  and  luider  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Bo«krd  of  Governors  of  the  F>ederal 
Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shaU 
take  action  to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest  or 
dividends  which  may  be  paid  on  time  deposits 
of  less  than  $100,000  by  Institutions  regulated 
by  them. 

This  is  just  to  Show  the  Members  that 
some  of  these  Institutions,  I  understand, 
are  now  paying  as  high  as  12  percent. 
They  have  drained  all  of  the  money  off  of 
the  mortgage  market. 

I  come  from  a  large  city  area  where 
there  are  big  banks,  and  the  money  Is 
standing  in  the  big  banks,  and  the  metro- 
politan aTe&s  are  not  affected  as  badly  as 
are  the  really  rural  sections  of  America. 

I  will  have  to  state  that  the  arguments 
that  have  been  given  by  the  member  of 
the  gentleman's  committee  that  they 
deem  this  as  necessary,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  Is  a  suspension  day, 
they  think  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
bring  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fur- 
ther reserve  the  right  to  object.  Those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
basic  problem,  and  we  have  heard  the 
reasons  to  which  this  hurry-up  legisla- 


tions Senate  Joint  Resolution  160  sup- 
posedly addresses  Itself,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  basic  problem,  and  we  have 
heard  the  reasons  to  which  this  hurry-up 
legislation  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160 
supposedly  addresses  itself,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows. 

We  were  primarily  restricted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  on  July  5  of  this 
year.  In  my  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  what 
little  we  know  about  this  legislation.  It 
is  basically  cosmetic.  It  really  does  not 
go  to  the  core  of  the  problem  at  all.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prevent  this  House  from  un- 
dertaking a  task  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing constructive;  and  part  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  we  really  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  study  in  detail  what  the  total 
effect  of  this  would  be. 

Secondly,  is  this  legislation  really  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  for  all  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  committee — and  I  am  at  this  par- 
ticular time  taking  Mr.  Patman's  place 
on  the  floor,  who  normally  would  be 
speaking  instead  of  myself — Is  meeting, 
and  if  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  would  advise  him  that  the 
best  place  to  present  his  arguments  is 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Some  of  us  had  reserved  a 
special  order  this  afternoon  to  talk  about 
the  transportation  of  grain  and  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  imderstand  the  special 
orders  will  go  forward.  At  the  end  of  the 
special  orders  and  after  business  Is  com- 
pleted, at  that  time  the  Speaker  may  call 
a  recess. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a 
recess  after  that? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  PROM  SENATE.  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED.  BY  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  AND  FOUND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED. NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  designed  to 
deal  with  the  legislation  for  which  the 
recess  Is  being  taken? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  to  presume  that 
that  Is  so,  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


October  2y  197 S 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R.  9286,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9286 >  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  Eind  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  Pishkr,  Ben- 
nett, Stratton.  Bray,  Arends,  Bob 
Wilson,  and  Gubskr. 


QUALITY  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE 
(Mr.  HIT  J  lis  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address    the   House   for    1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Hn.T.IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  recess,  I  distributed  a  question- 
naire to  approximately  250  individuals 
who  had  written  to  me  over  the  past  year 
expressing  their  \iews  about  problems 
existing  within  the  Postal  Service  and 
relaying  personal  experiences. 

Many  of  these  people  lived  In  my  own 
Fifth  District  of  Indiana  while  others 
were  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  they  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— a  desire  for  quality  postal  service 
and  concerns  for  existing  conditions. 

Well  over  80  percent  response  to  the 
questionnaire  was  received.  I  have  found 
the  repUes  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  me 
in  my  efforts  to  understand  the  problems 
which  great  numbers  of  Americans  have 
experienced  with  either  delays  or  loss  of 
their  mail. 

Time  has  come  for  talk  to  cease  and 
action  to  begin  on  improving  our  postal 
service.  Accordingly.  I  am  again  solicit- 
ing the  support  of  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  sponsor  my  bill.  H.R.  5051, 
which  would  assure  quality  postal  serv- 
ice to  all  U.S.  citizens. 

I  want  to  share  this  questionnaire 
along  with  its  results,  my  letters  to  Post- 


master General  Klassen  and  Jajixs  Han- 
rxY,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Service  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 
Rksttlts  of  Huxis  PoeTAL  QuasnoNNAixx 
Wabhtngton. — Congressman  Elwocxl  H. 
"Bud"  HllUs  (R-Kokomo)  announced  today 
thb  final  results  of  a  postal  questionnaire  he 
recently  directed  to  approximately  250  In- 
dividuals who  bad  previously  written  to  him 
about  their  postal  problems. 

"I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing response  of  over  80  percent  to  the  sur- 
vey," Hulls  commented. 

The  Congressman  also  stated  that  the  re- 
plies came  from  persona  all  over  the  United 
States  as  weU  as  the  5tb  District  of  Indi- 
ana and  It  had  generated  interests  from  many 
others. 

"I  plan  to  furnish  my  findings  to  Thaddeus 
Dulskl,  Chairman  of  the  House  Post  CWBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  to  H.  R.  Gross,  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member.  Also,  the  results  wUl  be 
going  to  Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen 
and  each  of  my  CoUeagues  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,"  HUlls  further  com- 
mented. 

"I  hare  gone  through  every  reply  to  the 
questionnaire  and  the  responses  all  are  much 
the  same.  People  everywhere  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  service  they  are  receiving  from  the 
Postal  Service.  MaU  Is  taking  longer  and^ 
longer  to  reach  Its  destlnaUon.  It  U  being 
delayed  and  often  lost  altogether.  One  lady 
wrote  of  having  Impressions  made  to  send  to 
a  dental  office  in  another  city.  They  wer»  lost 
In  the  maU  and  then  she  had  to  go  through 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  having  more 
made.  In  another  city,  a  mother  sent  photo- 
graphs of  her  chUdren  to  their  grandmother. 
They  were  never  received.  These  are  lust  a 
few  examples. 

"OveraU.  those  replying  felt  that  their  local 
post  office  was  in  good  condition.  Most  found 
It  to  be  neat  and  clean.  However,  many  felt 
that  post  ofHces  were  Inadequate  with  facili- 
ties for  the  disabled  and  suggested  that 
rampa  be  Installed. 

"Of  course,  a  great  majority  felt  that  postal 
rates  were  too  high  already  and  thev  did  not 
feel  that  an  increase  to  10<  for  first  class 
postage  was  warranted  on  January  1,  1974. 
However.  I  was  interested  to  leam  that  many 
Individuals  would  be  willing  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional 2t  If  service  and  delivery  were  Un- 
proved significantly. 

"People  are  opposed  to  the  sectional  cen- 
ters where  mall  Is  sent  to  be  sorted  and 
then  sent  back  home  again  for  local  delivery 
This  was  the  number  one  complaint  because 
many  felt  that  this  not  only  leads  to  delay 
but  there  are  Increased  chances  of  mishan- 
dling, misdirecting  and  outright  loss  of  the 
mall,"  mills  concluded. 
Additional  results  are  as  follows: 

1.  How  do  you  rate  the  attitude  of  postal 
employees? 

a.  Postal  CTerkB— ExceUent.  18  percent- 
average,  40  percent;  fair,  30  percent;  poor", 
2  percent. 

b.  Carriers — Excellent,  33  percent;  average. 
50  percent;  fair,  12  percent;  poor.  5  percent. 

2.  How  do  you  rate  your  local  postal  serv- 
ice at  present? 

Excellent.  10  percent;  average,  40  percent; 
fair,  23  percent;  poor,  27  percent. 

3.  How  do  you  rate  national  postal  service 
at  present? 

Excellent,  1  percent;  average,  20  percent- 
fair,  41  percent;  poor.  38  percent. 

♦  How  would  you  comptare  the  service  you 
are  receiving  today  with  that  of  when  you 
Initially  wrote  to  me? 

Better,  10  percent;  same.  22  percent:  about 
the  same,  61  percent;  poorer,  8  percent. 
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Skptxjcbkb  as.  1878. 
Hon.  Jaicxs  M.  Hanlet, 

House  of  Representativea. 

Dkab  Jim:  This  August  I  conducted  a  sur- 
vey  among  approximately  280  mdlviduals 
from  my  own  Fifth  District  In  Indiana  and 
others  from  all  over  the  country  who  had 
written  to  me  regarding  the  postal  service. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
which  was  sent  out  and  a  press  release  giv- 
ing the  results.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  oc^y 
of  a  letter  I  have  today  written  to  Post- 
master General  Klassen. 

As  indicated  in  my  correspondence  to  Klas- 
sen. I  want  to  urge  that  your  subcommittee 
soon  consider  my  bill.  H_R.  5051,  which  would 
assure  quality  postal  standards.  I  am  anxious 
to  work  with  you  and  do  hope  that  your 
schedule  wlU  soon  permit  you  to  hold  hectf^ 
Ings  on  my  bill  along  with  other  related 
pending  legislation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Elwood  H.  Hillis,  M.C. 

Postal  Qxtxstionnairx 

1.  How  do  you  rate  the  attitude  of  postal 
employees? 

A.  Postal  Clerks — excellent,  average  fair 
poor.  ^ 

B.  Carriers — excellent,  average,  fair,  poor. 

2.  How  do  you  rat«  your  local  postal  serv- 
ice at  present? 

Excellent,  average,  fair,  poor. 

3.  How  do  you  rate  national  postal  serv- 
ice at  present? 

Excellent,  average,  fair,  poo*-. 

4.  How  would  you  compare  the  service  you 
are  receiving  today  with  that  of  when  you 
Initially  wrote  to  me? 

Better,   same,   about   the   same,   poorer. 
6.  If  you  have  been  In  your  local  post  of- 
fice recenUy,  in  what  condition  did  you  find 

6.  The  Poartal  Corporation  has  proposed  an 
Increase  In  first  class  mall  from  8c  to  lOc 
on  January  1.  1974.  What  are  your  thoughts 
on  this?  * 

7.  General  obeervatlons  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. (You  may  use  the  reverse  side  of  ttoU 
questionnaire  for  comments.) 

_  Skptxmber  25.  1973. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Klassen, 
Postmaster  General, 
VS.  Postal  SenHce. 
Washington  D.C. 

Dtam.  Ma.  PosTMASTEB  GENnwL :  During 
Augtist.  I  mailed  out  a  survey  to  approxi- 
mately 260  Individuals  from  my  own  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana  and  throxighout  the 
country  who  had  written  to  me  regarding  the 
postal  service  In  this  country.  A  copy  of  this 
questionnaire  Is  enclosed. 

Earlier  this  year  my  mall  was  quite  heavy 
with  letters  complaining  about  the  postal 
service.  This  volume  had  dropped  and  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  if  postal  service  had  actual- 
ly improved  or  had  remained  the  same.  The 
response  was  overwhelming— weU  over  80 
percent  replied. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  the  res\ilts  of  thU 
questionnaire  and  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
press  release  which  has  Just  gone  out  from 
my  office. 

People  continue  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
service  they  are  receiving  and  I  believe  that 
their  complaints  are  Justified. 

Otir  postal  service  is  a  vital  public  service 
It  is  a  dally  lifeline  of  communications,  with- 
out which  this  nation  could  not  exist  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and  allow  this  sys- 
tem to  deterlomte.  For  this  reason  I  am  to- 
day contacting  James  M.  Hanley.  Chairman 
of  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Service,  to  urge  that  he  con- 
duct hearings  as  soon  as  possible  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  6061,  which  would  assure  quality  stand - 
ards  of  postal  service  to  all  VB.  clUsens. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
share  my  questionnaire  with  you  and  look 
forward  to  working  wtlh  my  Committee  and 
you  to  bring  about  a  top  rate  postal  service 
In  this  nation. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

Elwood  H.  Hn.i.rs,  M.C. 


AT  LAST 


(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
ticker  in  the  south  lobby  just  off  the 
House  floor,  this  afternoon  typed  off 
some  most  welcome  news  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  mandatory  allocation  of 
fuels. 

Today  is  the  sixth  successive  legislative 
day,  starting  Monday,  September  24, 
that  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  emphasize  the  desperate  need  for  some 
kind  of  allocation  program  of  petroleum 
products  for  the  farmers  of  our  country. 
At  this  late  date  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  either  the  White  House  or  the 
President's  Energy  Adviser.  John  Love, 
former  Governor  of  Colorado,  Is,  "Better 
late  than  never." 

On  July  30  just  before  the  August  re- 
cess. Governor  Love  came  to  our  office  in 
the  Raybum  Building  to  discuss  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  I  distinctly  recaU  the  com- 
ments he  made  then  in  opposition  to  any 
allocation  program.  He  said : 

Any  kind  of  an  allocation  program  will 
only  spread  the  shortages  around. 

Today,  it  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
he  has  had  a  change  of  heart  when  he 
says: 

Allocation  will  insure  that  no  single  area 
of  the  country  would  suSer  undue  shortages. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  hear  the  news 
that  the  administration  plans  Immediate 
allocation  of  propane  to  help  our  farm- 
ers with  this  year's  crop  and  that  there 
will  be  regulations  for  other  petroleum 
products  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

The  announcement  today  reveals  an 
interesting  turn  around  In  administra- 
tion attitudes.  Last  week,  Ailr.  Love 
thought  nothing  could  be  done  until 
Congress  enacted  enabling  legislation.  I 
do  not  enjoy  assuming  an  "I  told  you  so" 
appraisal  of  today's  action.  Nonetheless 
the  facts  are  I  have  been  calling  dally 
attention  to  Public  Law  93-28,  section  2, 
which  clearly  gives  the  President  au- 
thority for  petroleum  allocation.  Re- 
member. Public  Law  93-28  was  passed 
way  back  In  April  of  this  year. 

Maybe  the  President's  Chief  Energy 
Adviser,  by  his  action  today,  concedes  at 
long  last  that  no  action  by  Congress  was 
really  necessary  to  set  up  a  comprehen- 
sive mandatory  fuel  allocation  program. 
However,  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
White  House  failed  to  act  60  days  or  even 
30  days  ago  to  provide  our  farmers, 
whose  tractors  have  stood  idle  in  the 
fields  of  the  Middle  West,  with  the 
needed  fuel  to  harvest  their  silage  and 
other  crops. 

Anyhow,  the  long  overdue  action  is 
welcome.     The     announcement     today 


should  prove  that  this  administration 
trj-  as  it  did  could  not  shift  the  burden 
to  Congress  charging  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  when  the  problem  ail  along  was 
the  failure  to  act  by  the  White  House 
and  Mr.  Lane. 

We  say  again,  for  our  farmers  all  over 
the  Middle  West,  "better  late  than 
never."  We  are  grateful  that  it  seems 
now  we  will  have  a  mandatory  allocation 
program.  At  last. 


NASA  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  handles  the  appropriations 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  during  the  past  year  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  many 
benefits  that  flow  from  NASA's  activities. 
In  the  area  of  commimications.  medi- 
cine, electronics,  computer  application 
technology  and  in  the  development  of  de- 
vices to  monitor  our  weather  and  eval- 
uate the  extent  of  our  natural  resources, 
NASA  has  made  immeasurable  contribu- 
tions to  American  society. 

This  past  year  NASA  began  to  phase 
out  many  of  the  projects  which  it  has  de- 
veloped In  the  past.  It  has  decided  to 
leave  development  of  communications 
satellites  to  private  Industry.  And  the 
last  planned  Moon  mission  has  now  been 
completed.  However,  we  should  not  think 
that  the  ability  of  NASA  to  serve  the 
Nation  is  coming  to  an  end.  While  many 
of  Its  past  projects  are  coming  to  an  end 
new  projects  have  begim. 

Further,  the  NASA's  level  of  scientific 
expertise  can  and  should  be  put  to  use 
In  areas  other  than  just  space  tech- 
nology. For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting 
a  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Magktjson  which  would  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  apply  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological expertise  of  NASA  to  the  solu- 
tlOTi  of  many  of  our  domestic  problems. 
The  Technology  Resources  Survey  and 
Applications  Act  would  create  a  three- 
element  system  for  utilizing  available 
technical  manpower  and  other  resources 
in  the  solution  of  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

First,  It  would  create  a  long-r^hge  sur- 
vey of  technological  resources  which 
would  draw  on  both  government  4nd  pri- 
vate sources  to  identify  the  actu^S^n- 
tific  research  being  done  by  prij|pBen- 
terprtse.  the  academic  commurfty,  gov- 
emment  at  all  levels,  and  other  sources. 
This  survey  would  also  note  areas  of  re- 
search cnUcal  to  the  solution  of  impor- 
tant domestic  problems  that  are  being 
neglected.  It  should  also  describe  to  what 
degree  unemployment  among  technically 
oriented  workers  exists  and  be  updated 
yearly.  This  approach  is  long  overdue 
and  is  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

Second,  the  act  would  provide  for  an 
inventory  of  critical  domestic  problems 
which  are  susceptible  to  resolution  by 


the  application  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. It  would  provide  for  the  selection  of 
such  programs  as  will  utilize  unemployed 
technological  resources  and  contribute  to 
the  resoluUon  of  critical  domesUc  prob- 
lems. 

Third,  the  act  would  provide  an  orga- 
nization within  NASA  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams thus  identified  to  resolve  critical 
national  programs.  This  would  expand 
an  activity  already  underway  within 
NASA  and  enable  us  to  better  utilize  a 
capability  which  has  already  exhibited 
an  impressive  record  of  success. 

The  survey  of  technological  resources 
and  the  identification  of  criUcal  nation- 
al problems  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  National  Technology  Resource  Coun- 
cil composed  of  Cabinet  members  and 
agency  heads  most  involved  with  high 
technology  problems.  This  Council  would 
not  be  obligated  to  assign  all  problems 
which  it  identifies  to  NASA  for  solution 
but  could  do  so  where  they  felt  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  The 
Council,  procedurally,  would  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  who  in 
turn,  would  make  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  assignment. 

The  Technology  Resources  Survey  and 
Applications  Act  provides  for  the  syste- 
matic application  of  unemployed  techno- 
logical resources  to  the  Nation's  technol- 
ogy oriented  problems.  Our  country  has 
both  the  technological  momentum  and 
resources  to  overcome  the  most  serious 
of  our  technology-oriented  problems 
What  we  lack  is  a  strategy.  The  Tech- 
nology Resources  Survey  and  ApphcaUon 
Act  fills  an  urgent  need. 


WITHODT  ADEQUATE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FREE  ENTERPRISE 
ECONOMY    CA2WOT   SURVTVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Waldie).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PicKLB)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  took  a  beating  because  of 
last  year's  Russian  grain  deal.  The  con- 
sumer took  a  beating  because  the  grain 
deal  paralyzed  the  shipment  of  domestic 
goods.  The  consumer  took  a  beating  be- 
cause the  grain  deal  was  responsible  for 
higher  food  prices. 

Surely  the  maligned  consumer  has  had 
enough,  but  he  faces  more  abuse  As  I 
stand  before  this  House  today,  another 
massive  grain  deal  is  underway  The  Na- 
tion's railroads  are  drifting  toward 
paralysis;  and,  although  we  now  see  a 
temporary,  seasonal  dip,  higher  food  bills 
are  staring  America  in  the  face. 

The  grain  export  surge  has  laid  bare 
a  fundamental  weakness  which  stands 
directly  between  supply  and  demand. 
Without  adequate  transportation,  a  free- 
enterprise  economy  cannot  survive. 

So  we  can  clearly  see  the  situation  be- 
fore us,  I  want  first  to  review  last  years 
grain  sale.  Last  year,  the  United  States 
sold  1.1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  to  other 
countries.  Our  Government  spent  $300 
million  in  subsidies  without  considering 
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how  that  much  grain  would  be  shipped. 
With  all  the  foresight  of  a  pack  of  lem- 
mings, the  administration  agreed  to 
deliver  the  goods  on  blind  faith. 

WltWn  months  of  the  grain  sale,  every 
freight  car  that  railroads  could  muster 
there  stood  glutted  with  wheat.  Yet  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  remained  to 
be  shipped.  Up  to  1.000  grain  elevators 
were  blocked,  and  some  of  them  were 
driven  out  of  business.  Worse  yet,  up  to 
2  million  bushels  of  wheat  lay  In  great 
piles,  opposed  to  the  uncertainties  of 
weather. 

Here  at  last  was  the  freight  car  short- 
age which  draws  so  much  talk  and  so 
little  action.  Grain  shippers  alone  needed 
an  additional  36,000  freight  cars  every 
day. 

The  fertilizer  industry,  the  lumber  In- 
dustry and  other  shippers  discovered  half 
their  normal  freight  car  supply  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  great  suction  of  the 
grain  deal. 

For  the  nearly  half-million  railroad 
cars  loaded  with  wheat,  the  picture  was 
little  better.  Movement  toward  seaports 
progressed  at  an  agonizing  rate.  Because 
of  in.sufBcient  locomotive  power,  empty 
cars  plugged  terminals  such  as  Port 
Worth  tmd  Kansas  City.  Loaded  cars 
often  waited  4  or  5  days  for  an  engine. 

Some  railroads  could  not  even  keep 
track  of  their  cars.  Our  rail  system  is 
a  gigantic  spider  web,  with  ever>'  line 
interconnecting  every  other  Une.  Rail- 
road companies  simply  cannot  trace  their 
cars  closely  when  they  travel  another 
company's  tracks.  A  witness  at  a  Com- 
merce subcommittee  hearing  described 
the  situation  as  "complete  and  total  lack 
of  coordination." 

If  the  railroad  does  not  even  know 
where  Its  cars  are.  it  takes  little  Imag- 
ination to  see  the  railroad  companies  had 
difficulty  telling  shippers  when — and  if — 
they  could  furnish  more  cars. 

The  highest  hurdle  of  all.  however, 
loomed  at  the  ports,  where  the  grain  was 
loaded  onto  freighters.  More  than  4 
months  passed  while  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican diplomats  haggled  over  the  price  of 
freighter  service.  Each  of  these  months 
wasted  time  that  could  have  gone  into 
loading  grain. 

When  the  Soviet-destined  wheat  fi- 
nally began  to  move,  three-fourths  of  it 
was  channeled  through  one  port — Hou- 
ston. Tex. 

Hundreds  of  freight  trains  snaked 
their  way  south  only  to  find  Houston 
hopelessly  overloaded.  At  capacity,  this 
port  can  discharge  around  4,900  cars  a 
day.  The  railroads  and  port  elevators 
pushed  themselves  to  the  limit,  but  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  freight 
cars  were  consistently  back-logged  on 
sidings  around  Houston. 

The  railroads,  in  short,  were  unable  to 
ship  all  the  grain,  and  the  ports  could  not 
handle  what  arrived. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  freighters  con- 
gregated in  the  harbor  to  wait  their  turn 
at  the  dock.  Fifty-four  ships  stood  off- 
shore at  one  time.  The  United  States  was 
liable  for  penalty  payments  on  some  of 
these  freighters,  and  our  Government 
shelled  out  up  to  $75,000  a  day  in  penalty 
fees. 
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The  Ill-fated  shipment  of  export  wheat 
was  finished  nearly  2  months  late. 

The  mishandling  of  the  Russian  grain 
deal  also  commandeered  indispensable 
freight  cars  from  other  services.  During 
the  entire  venture,  shipments  of  such 
commodities  as  com  and  soybeans  were 
delayed.  An  acute  liunber  shortage — 
especially  In  plywood — developed.  Fertil- 
izer shippers  found  themselves  10,000 
cars  short  of  their  dally  need.  Cotton 
mills  faced  3-  and  4-month  delays  in 
getting  needed  shipments. 

The  cost  of  bread  jumped  6.5  percent 
during  the  grain  deal,  and  the  cost  of 
raw  wheat  doubled.  Beef  began  its  steady 
price  Increase. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  how  much  inflation 
was  caused  by  the  freight  car  shortage. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  grain  was  sold 
elevated  prices  even  before  shipment  be- 
gan, and  the  decline  of  the  dollar  also 
contributed  to  Inflation.  But  the  short- 
age, for  sure,  played  its  part  In  bringing 
higher  prices. 

The  grain  deal  is  most  tragicallj'  a  har- 
binger of  things  to  come.  It  was  the  first 
of  several  developments  which  ccHitinue 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  our  economy. 

We  have  already  destined  ourselves 
to  repeat  the  transportation  fiasco  this 
year.  We  are  already  well  on  the  way  to 
overloading  our  railroads  and  ports. 

Instead  of  1.1  billion  bushels,  this  year 
we  expect  to  ship  1.3  billion  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  customers  are  different,  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  nations  of 
Africa  ranking  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  But 
again  this  year,  75  percent  of  the  ship- 
ment is  headed  for  the  port  of  Houston. 

There  have  been  some  improvements. 
The  railroads  have  increased  their  haul- 
ing capacity  by  30  percent.  Houston  ele- 
vators are  operating  around  the  clock, 
7  days  a  week. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  holding  coordinating  sessions  with 
shippers,  railroads  and  port  authorities. 
The  Agriculture  Department  has  set  up 
a  transportation  monitoring  system.  I 
believe  everyone  is  hoping  to  avoid  an- 
other transportation  Impasse.  All  in  all. 
last  year  the  railroads  did  a  good  job 
under  difficult  circumstances. 

But  the  same  problems  which  crippled 
the  rail  shipping  system  last  year  are  al- 
ready rearing  their  heads.  The  best  we 
can  do  Is  simply  not  good  enough. 

Today  nearly  2  million  bushels  of 
wheat  lie  exposed  to  the  elements.  Six 
hundred  elevators  are  blocked  and  unable 
to  ship  their  grain. 

Smaller  gulf  ports  have  all  the  traffic 
they  can  handle.  Houston  Is  processing 
cars  at  capacity,  but  the  flood  of  freight 
trains  has  forced  the  ICC  to  embargo  all 
but  two  major  elevators  there.  That  Is  to 
say,  the  ICC  has  already  had  to  order 
that  no  more  grain  can  be  shipped  to 
most  of  the  Houston  port  until  more  of 
what  Is  already  there  Is  moved  on  out. 
One  Houston  elevator  presently  has  more 
than  800  cars  waiting  to  be  unloaded. 

Railroads  are  now  short  more  than  25,- 
000  freight  cars  every  day.  Moreover,  as 
of  this  date,  less  than  350  million  bushels 
of  wheat — less  than  a  third  of  planned 
exports — have  started  moving.  We  are 


less  than  one-third  of  our  way  Into  this 
year's  venture  and  the  freight  car  short- 
age is  already  serious.  It  cannot  help  but 
grow  worse. 

Bumper  harvests  of  com  and  sorghiun 
will  place  additional  burdens  on  the  rail 
system,  but  freight  capacity  will  fail  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Etomestic  shippers  are  already  finding 
themselves  with  no  way  of  moving  their 
products.  Farmers  cannot  get  fertilizer 
for  their  winter  wheat  crop.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  says  farmers  will  be 
short  700,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  and  that 
means  a  lot  of  lost  crops.  How  ironic! 
The  United  States  cannot  produce  wheat 
because  railroads  are  choking  with  wheat 
exports. 

Other  shortages  are  poking  over  the 
horizon.  Just  like  last  year,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  lumber  Industry  to  suffer.  We 
can  expect  other  crops — soybeans,  corn, 
and  sorghum— to  further  clog  the  rail- 
roads. And  this  year  we  will  be  exporting 
a  million  more  bales  of  cotton  than  we 
did  last  year.  Where  we  will  get  the  rail 
cars  necessary  for  this  and  for  domestic 
cotton  shipments  is  anyone's  guess. 

In  short,  we  can  expect  a  repeat  of  last 
year.  Bread  will  cost  a  few  cents  more. 
The  price  of  cattlefeed  will  cUmb, 
ground  beef  may  take  a  few  extra  pen- 
nies, and  clothing  costs  will  climb. 

And  if  the  fertilizer  shortage  dam- 
ages the  winter  wheat  crop,  the  next 
harvest  will  bring  another  price  increase. 

All  these  high  prices  translate  directly 
into  human  suffering.  They  undermine 
the  borderline  families  who  barely  get 
by.  They  castigate  those  who  cannot 
spare  a  few  more  pennies  for  bread. 

All  of  this  is  partly  because  we  are 
selling  grain  we  cannot  deliver  effi- 
ciently. I  am  not  implying  we  should  halt 
ovu-  grain  exports.  Exports  are  basically 
good  for  the  economy,  and  UJS.  wheat  is 
saving  millions  from  starvation. 

I  am  saying  we  should  start  now— 
today — to  repair  a  railroad  problem 
which  has  needed  attention  not  just 
recently  but  for  years. 

First,  we  need  to  help  the  railroads 
secure  more  cars  and  locomotives.  Every 
time  we  grow  another  ton  of  wheat,  rail- 
roads become  less  efficient.  American 
agriculture  is  the  most  productive  ven- 
ture on  Earth,  but  added  production 
without  more  railroad  cars  is  sheer  folly. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  grow  crops  that  will 
rot  on  the  ground  or  at  the  terminal. 

We  need  also  to  provide  stronger  In- 
centives for  the  railroads  to  purchase 
the  needed  cars.  We  have  to  get  away 
from  the  feeling  that  It  Is  easier  to  rent 
a  car  than  It  is  to  own  one. 

We  also  need  Improved  ports,  ports 
that  can  handle  the  grain  coming  down 
the  railroads.  The  Is  smother  long  term, 
but  necessary,  requirement. 

We  need  better  storage  facilities — 
especially  at  our  ports — so  that  cars  will 
not  be  stacked  up  for  days  on  end  wait- 
ing for  a  place  to  deposit  their  loads. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  think  in  terms  ol 
a  low  interest  or  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram for  more  grain  elevators  at  the 
ports.  I  am  thinking  of  something  similar 
to  that  program  used  so  successfully  by 
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the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion In  setting  up  rural-owned  facilities 
for  the  rural  people  as  they  did  in  rural 
electric  cooperatives  across  our  land. 

Second,  we  can  put  those  resources  at 
hand  to  better  use.  With  better  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  facilities — and  they  are 
getting  better — railroads  can  keep  track 
of  cars  that  today  stand  lost  on  a  coun- 
tryside track.  With  a  nationwide  com- 
puter system,  every  car  could  be  pressed 
into  nearly  constant  use. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else, 
though,  Is  more  commonsense.  With 
some  advance  planning,  we  could  begin 
right  now  to  use  the  equipment  we  have 
more  fully. 

Today  exporters  can  dump  their  wheat 
on  the  railroads  with  little  regard  for  the 
havoc  that  follows.  Today  we  have  a  near 
panic  situation.  Everyone  Is  trying  to  get 
through  at  once,  and  very  few  get 
through  at  all. 

Congress  can  act  this  session  to  con- 
trol this  transportation  chaos.  By  requir- 
ing exporters  to  plan  transportation  be- 
forehand, we  can  at  least  line  up  ship- 
pers in  an  orderlj-  fashion. 

We  can  also  offer  Government  assist- 
ance to  bring  about  use  of  one  port  for 
75  percent  of  our  wheat  exports.  The 
right  legislation  can  coordinate  our  ex- 
port shipments  and  keep  domestic  goods 
rolling. 

I  stress  to  you  that  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. A  railroad  imbroglio  is  churning 
more  Infiatlon  for  the  second  time  In  as 
many  years.  We  should  make  this  the 
last  time  it  happens. 

I  have  heard  people  remark  that  it 
takes  a  catastrophe  to  make  Congress 
act.  Well,  we  have  got  our  catastrophe — 
a  creeping.  Insidious  cancer  that  escapes 
public  attention  while  It  eats  away  at  our 
economy.  I  hope  we  can  act  on  the  freight 
car  shortage  before  it  blows  up  in  Amer- 
ica's face. 

Will  the  transportation  mess  take  the 
course  of  oixr  fuel  problem?  Will  an  ob- 
vious inadequacy  be  ignored  until  it 
reaches  monstrous  proportions? 

I  trust  Congress  will  not  let  such  a 
thing  happen.  I  trust  that  Congress  will 
soon  focus  Its  creative  energy  on  our  rail- 
way shipping  problems.  To  do  otherwise 
Is  to  flirt  with  tragedy. 

Freight  cars  and  locomotives  lack 
romance:  I  know  that.  I  realize  the  prob- 
lems we  face  are  complex.  They  are  hard 
to  pin  down  and  even  harder  to  solve. 
But  the  basic  relationship  Is  straightfor- 
ward :  Freight  car  shortages  mean  higher 
prices.  They  mean  higher  food  costs  in 
particular. 

All  of  us — regardless  of  party,  regard- 
less of  Ideology — surely  agree  that  costs 
are  already  too  high.  Waging  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  freight  car  problem  will 
not  halt  inflation,  but  it  will  retract  a 
major  contributor  to  inflation. 

That  Is  the  message  we  bring  to  you 
today.  More  freight  cars  and  fuller  use  of 
freight  cars  we  have  will  mean  better 
shipping:  and  better  shipping  means 
lower  prices. 

We  can  act  this  year  on  legislation  to 
bring  better  railway  shipping.  We  can 
help  pfovide  through  guaranteed  loans  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  new  cars  and 
locomotives.  We  can  create  sensible  rules 


for  more  orderly  and  efficient  use  (^ex- 
isting equipment. 

Three  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
formulated  to  achieve  these  goals.  I  urge 
every  Member  to  examine  them  closely 
and  push  for  early  action.  They  have  laid 
before  pertinent  committees  for  months 
already. 

We  cannot  say  we  were  not  warned, 
and  history  will  judge  us  harshly  if  we 
do  not  heed  the  warning.  Clearly,  the 
freight  car  shortage  demands  swift 
attention. 

BACKOKOTTND 

While  the  freight  car  shortage  has  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  attention,  It  has  not 
suffered  from  lack  of  history.  Freight  car 
shortages  became  a  fact  of  railroad  life 
in  1887.  when  the  first  case  laid  before 
the  new  ICC  In  1887  was  a  shortage  case 
filed  by  eight  wheat  farmers  In  the 
Dakota  territory. 

Except  for  the  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, we  have  suffered  a  freight  car 
shortage  ever  since. 

E^'en  In  the  1920's,  our  railroads  made 
the  ll$t  of  America's  "sick  Industries," 
and  freight  car  shortages  clearly  were 
psirt  of  the  problem. 

Our  railroads  have  been  failing  for  so 
long  no  one  seems  to  believe  they  can 
actually  collapse — although  forthcoming 
events  in  the  Northeast  corridor  may 
soon  rob  us  of  this  illiision. 

As  a  nation  we  seem  to  feel  the  rail- 
roads cannot  really  collapse — and  they 
cannot  really  run  well  either. 

We  seem  to  take  an  attitude  toward 
the  railroad  as  a  nostalgic  old  mare  who 
has  seen  better  days  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  die  In  peace. 

We  forget  that  our  railroads  carry 
around  38  percent  of  our  national  freight 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

We  forget  that  this  38  percent  rep- 
resents over  double  the  actual  load  the 
railroads  carried  in  World  War  I  when 
their  share  was  75  percent. 

We  forget  that  our  railroads  still  carry 
more  freight  than  any  other  single 
means  of  transport  currently  In  use. 

We  forget  that  the  railroad  Is  the  only 
economical  way  to  transport  many  bulk 
commodities  over  long  land  distances. 

And  we  have  not  looked  down  the 
track  at  all. 

Railroads  currently  carry  around  2 
trillion  ton-miles  of  freight  annually. 
If  the  populaticHi  of  this  Nation  reaches 
the  expected  265  million  by  the  year  2000 
and  our  standard  of  living  continues  to 
improve,  we  may  by  then  be  moving  as 
much  as  6  trillion  ton-miles  of  freight 
between  our  cities — three  times  the  cur- 
rent load  in  less  thtui  30  years. 

Are  we  to  carve  up  our  countryside 
with  more  and  more  slabs  of  corwirete 
roads  to  carry  this  load? 

Are  we  to  doom  clean  air  forever  by 
Increasing  highway  truck  traffic  beycwid 
recognition? 

Are  we  to  allow  our  transport  system 
to  get  so  clogged  we  collapse  the  econ- 
omy simply  because  we  cannot  get  the 
goods  moved  around? 

Are  we  to  compound  our  energy  short- 
age by  relying  on  high  energy  transports 
such  as  highway  and  air  traffic?  At  any 
speed  above  6  miles  per  hour  railroads 


use  one-half  as  much  energy  per  ton- 
mile  as  a  pipeline,  one-third  as  much  as 
a  truck,  and  84  times  less  energy  per 
ton-mile  than  airplanes. 

When  we  were  not  being  nostalgic 
toward  our  railroads,  we're  being 
parochial.  Even  the  ICC  has  shown  a 
great  propensity  for  expending  much  of 
its  energy  settling  disputes  between  in- 
dividual railroads  instead  of  making  the 
whole  system  work  better. 

Freight  car  shortages  are  usually 
thought  of  In  terms  of  a  problem  of  the 
Western  farmers  during  harvest  season, 
but  the  facts  clearly  show  any  segment 
of  the  economy  can  now  be  hit  sometime 
during  the  year.  It  Is  no  longer  a  regional 
Issue. 

The  problem  with  the  prevailing 
nostalgic  and  parochial  attitudes  toward 
our  railroads  Is  that  they  overlooked  two 
simple  facts : 

First.  Our  railroswis  can  collapse;  ajid 

Second.  Our  railroads  can  be  improved 
and  helped  so  they  will  work. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  yesterday  imder 
the  leadership  of  my  good  colleague 
Father  Drinaxi  discussing  the  first  of 
these  facts,  the  pending  collapse  of  the 
Penn  Central. 

Now,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the 
second  fact — our  railroads  can  be  im- 
proved so  they  will  work. 

In  the  First  World  War,  our  rail  freight 
was  thrown  into  such  disarray  that  the 
National  Government  had  to  step  in  and 
run  the  industry.  The  situation  carries 
frlghteningly  clear  lessons  for  us  today. 

Between  1900  and  1915  rates  had  gen- 
erally been  frozen  while  prices  had  risen 
30  percent,  wages  50  percent,  and  taxes 
on  railroads  had  tripled. 

The  war  disrupted  normal  traffic  pat- 
terns; nearly  everything  was  moving  to 
Eastern  ports. 

The  railroad  made  a  classic  mistake — 
by  1917  thousands  of  cars  were  Idling  as 
storage  bins. 

By  November  of  1917,  freight  car  short- 
ages had  reached  160.000  cars  per  day. 

The  industry  made  an  effort  to  pull 
together,  but  could  not.  And  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  step  in — to  the  tune 
of  $2  million  per  day  from  the  American 
taxpayers'  pocketbooks. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  however, 
some  important  events  occurred. 

First,  several  billions — $7  billion  before 
1930 — were  invested  in  new  equipment — 
more  efficient  equipment — Including  dou- 
ble tracking,  more  yard  track,  and  auto- 
matic block  signals. 

Second,  13  regional  boards  were  set  up 
to  improve  estimates  of  their  areas'  rail 
needs  in  advsmce. 

Third,  overall  railroad  efficiency  was 
increased  drastically — besides  introduc- 
ing improved  equipment,  the  railroad  in- 
creased the  miles  a  car  traveled  per  day 
some  69  percent,  nearly  doubled  the  net 
amount  of  freight  moved  each  hour,  and 
made  other  advances. 

Consequently,  during  World  War  n, 
the  American  railroad  was  able  to  stand 
almost  double  the  amount  of  ton-miles 
carried — from  367  billion  ton -miles  in 
1916  to  690  billion  in  1945— and  stiU  suf- 
fer daily  shortages  of  only  about  10,000 
cars. 
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And,  it  did  this  with  Uttle  new  equip- 
ment and  while  paying  about  $3  million 
back  to  the  Oovemment  in  taxes  daily. 
The  lessons  of  the  two  wars  ought  to 
be  clear.  In  the  first,  we  saw  no  organiza- 
tion, poor  utilization,  and  a  shortage  of 
cars  reaching  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. We  saw  the  Federal  Oovemment 
having  to  step  in  and  the  taxpayer  bear- 
ing $2  million  a  day  for  it. 

In  the  second,  however,  we  saw  better 
organization,  better  utilization,  equip- 
ment ready  to  go,  and  car  shortages  kept 
to  a  minimum.  And  we  saw  private  enter- 
prise at  work,  paying  $3  million  per  day 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  choice  is  before  us  today — and  be- 
fore this  Congress  more  than  anywhere 
else— whether  we  will  doom  the  future 
of  our  national  transportation — and  our 
national  economy— to  costly  tieups  such 
as  we  witnessed  In  the  grain  deal  or 
whether  our  transportation  will  be  a  true 
asset  to  our  Nation. 

The  choice  lies  before  the  Congress 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
break  through  the  miasmicmess  of  rail- 
road problems  with  Iwth  a  g?tT»cal  over- 
view of  the  needs  and  problems  and  the 
power  to  write  the  legislation  to  get  our 
railroculs  back  on  the  track  again. 

The  ICC  cannot  do  it  because  at  this 
time  we  simply  have  not  given  them  some 
powers  they  need,  and  they  have  not  used 
the  powers  they  have— and  the  same 
goes  for  the  President. 

The  railroads  cannot  do  it  alone  be- 
cause they  are  as  hamstrxmg  in  their 
own  way  as  the  ICC  is  in  its.  The  problem 
is  so  longstandmg.  and  past  industry 
efforts  have  proven  so  ineffective,  little 
hope  remains  for  success  here.  Further, 
the  structure  of  the  mdustry — independ- 
ent and  competing  roads  with  differing 
individual  .<:et-ups  and  problems-^re- 
peatedly  undermines  the  necessarv  close 
cooperation. 

Only  the  Congress  can  meet  this  task — 
and  so  far  it.  too,  has  avoided  it  Uke  the 
plague.  Heanngs  have  been  held.  Legisla- 
tion has  stood  ready  for  committee  con- 
sideration for  months  on  end.  Everyone 
is  willing  to  stand  up  and  denounce  high 
food  prices,  high  lumber  prices,  short- 
ages of  fertilizer,  and  shortages  of  freight 
cars.  But  no  one  seems  willing  to  sit  down 
and  really  do  something  about  it. 

I  challenge  this  Congress  to  do  just 
that — to  Sit  down  and  tAke  a  good,  hard 
look  at  an  Integral  part  of  our  economy — 
at  something  which  represents  20  per- 
cent of  our  GNP— our  transportation 
system.  And  do  something  about  it. 

I  spoke  to  you  earlier  about  shortages 
in  last  years  grain  sale  of  36,000  care 
per  day  or  more.  I  mentioned  that  this 
year  we  are  already  running  shortages  of 
25.000  cars,  with  the  major  winter  crunch 
still  before  us. 

Although  they  have  to  shoulder  some 
of  the  blame  Uke  everyone  else,  we  simply 
cannot  put  this  off  as  railroad  sluggish- 
ness. 

Our  hearings  and  studies  of  the  situ- 
ation across  the  country  show  that  after 
the  Initial  shock  of  the  size  of  the  grain 
sale  all  parties  Involved  tried  to  work 
together,  to  do  the  best  they  could  as  a 
joint  effort. 

They  are  trying  again  thla  year. 
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But  once  again,  It  simply  will  not  be 
enough.  All  that  we  are  seeing  now  Is 
an  acute  example  of  a  chronic  illness. 

THX    PBOBU ICS    AND    TH«    SOLUTIONS 

The  real  crux  of  the  problem  can  be 
divided  into  three  general  areas:  first, 
actual  shortages  of  cars;  second,  poor 
utilization  of  cars  we  have;  and  third, 
the  structure  of  rates,  regulations,  and 
penalties  now  in  use. 

There  are  other  areas  which  need  at- 
tention as  well.  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
problems  with  outdated  port  facilities 
and  lack  of  storage  faciliUes  for  the 
grain.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  neces- 
sary back-up  equipment  for  any  rail- 
road—meaning its  roadbeds,  its  rails  and 
ties,  its  terminals.  classificaUon  yards, 
and  signaling  systems— are  often  In  de- 
plorable condition. 

One  expert  noted  that  new  rail  Is  being 
installed  at  a  rate  that  would  be  ade- 
quate only  if  rail  could  last  more  than 
150  years  instead  of  about  20.  And  he 
noted  that  the  rate  of  tie  replacement 
would  be  adequate  only  If  ties  could  last 
more  than  46  years  Instead  of  about  20 
Moreover,  the  better  we  get  at  pro- 
ducing more  cars  and  getting  them 
moved  around,  the  more  wear  and  tear 
there  will  be  on  the  whole  industry  plant 
But  today  I  want  to  concentrate  on 
three  aspects  of  the  problem— and  three 
legislative  solutions— which  I  think  cut 
to  the  heart  of  the  issue  before  us  in  the 
coming  months. 

nUaOHT   CAH    SHOETAGIS 

Since  1960,  the  capacity  of  the  rail  car 
fleet  has  increased  about  8  percent.  But 
total  demand  for  inter-city  freight 
transportation  increased  45  percent 

Moreover,  what  gains  there  have  iaeen 
m  usage  in  the  past  decade  cannot  be 
repeated  in  the  1970's.  The  1960  gains 
relied  mostly  on  an  increase  In  the  aver- 
age rail  car  size— and  roadbed  conditions 
as  weU  as  shipper  needs  do  not  call  for 
many  more  gains  simply  in  car  capacity 
Even  under  the  best  of  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, the  rail  carriers  need  an 
average  of  62,000  new  and  rebuilt  freight 
cars  annually  for  replacement  purposes 
and  another  130.000  new  cars  too  catch 
up  with  the  current  backlog. 

This  past  year  the  railroad  Industry 
ordered  50,000  new  cars.  But  this  not 
only  means  we  are  making  no  headway 
on  the  backlog:  we  are  adding  to  it 

The  current  structure  of  the  railroad 
mdustry  does  UtUe  to  help  the  situaUon 
The  decline  in  numbers  of  cars  is  most 
concentrated  in  general  service  cars  such 
as  gondolas,  hoppers,  and  boxcars  Al- 
though there  has  been  an  overall  decline 
in  the  total  number  of  cars,  there  has 
actually  been  an  increase  in  railroad 
ownership  of  special  purpose  cars  and 
of  nonrailroad  ownership  of  cars. 

The  tendency  toward  specially 
equipped  cars  is  easUy  explained  because 
they  are  easier  to  keep  track  of  and  they 
return  higher  profits. 

But  this  also  means, the  flexlbUlty  of 
the  rail  system  is  reduced.  These  cars 
are  often  sent  back  to  their  points  of 
origin  empty.  And  the  small  shipper,  de- 
pendent on  general  purpose  cars.  Is 
placed  at  more  and  more  of  a  disadvan- 
tage. 


The  small  shipper  and  the  weaker  rail- 
road have  trouble  acquiring  sufficient 
cars  because  they  cannot  get  the  financ- 
ing to  build  what  they  need.  Other  roads 
stronger  flnanclaUy.  can  meet  their  own 
needs,  but  cannot  catch  the  slack  from 
their  weaker  partners. 

If  those  roads  which  are  chronically 
short  of  cars  could  get  on  an  adequate 
acquisition  program  stronger  roads 
might  well  be  able  to  build  more  cars  as 
well— knowing  that  the  cars  would  not  be 
Immediately  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
other  roads. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  con- 
tains two  parts.  The  first  is  pertinent 
here.  It  is  designed  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  freight  cars  for  the 
movement  of  the  Nation's  goods  by  help- 
ing to  finance  the  purchase  of  freight 
cars.  I  am  proposing  a  Federal  Railroad 
Equipment  Obligation  Insurance  Fund 
which  will  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  a  revolving  fund  to 
insure  the  interest  on.  and  the  unpaid 
pi-incipal  balance  of.  any  equipment  obli- 
gation which  the  Secretary  determines 
eligible  for  such  insurance. 

I  have  tried  to  include  safeguards  so 
that  this  revolving  fund  will  be  used 
wiselj'.  There  are  also  stiff  criminal  pen- 
alties provided  so  as  to  discourage  any 
improper  use  of  the  fund. 

fRKIGHT    CAK    CnUZATION 

Even  more  critical,  however,  than 
shortages  because  of  a  lack  of  equip- 
ment are  shortages  caused  by  poor  utili- 
zation of  what  equipment  we  do  have. 

Commissioner  Rupert  L.  Murphy  of 
the  ICC  testified  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees 
Special  Investigations  Subcommittee 
that  50  percent  of  the  current  shortage 
could  be  eliminated  through  an  improve- 
ment in  utilization  of  equipment.  Santa 
Fe  claims  a  mere  1 -percent  rise  in  util- 
ization would  mean  for  them,  in  effect, 
the  addiUon  of  200  cars  to  their  fleet. 

Right  now.  the  average  freight  car 
is  in  movement  only  11  to  12  percent  of 
the    time — or    less— and    it    is    moving 

loaded  only  a  little  over  half  of  that 

7  percent — time.  A  freight  car  today  is  in 
paying  service;  that  is,  loaded  and  mov- 
ing only  7  percent  of  Its  lifetime  It 
spends  30  percent  of  its  life  in  a  classifi- 
caUon or  interchange  yard:  40  percent  in 
the  process  of  loading  or  unloading;  13 
percent  waiUng  to  be  unloaded:  and  5 
percent  out  of  service  for  repairs. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  see  why 
there  are  shortages  whai  expensive  capi- 
tal such  as  rail  cars  are  given  such  poor 
usage. 

There  are  other  factors  which  weigh 
in  the  utilization  problem. 

While  the  loading  and  unloading 
process  has  been  speeded  up,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  time  it  takes 
to  get  from  one  point  to  another  since 
the  complete  conversion  to  diesel  locomo- 
tives in  i960.  Truckers  get  an  average  of 
85.000  to  125.000  miles  per  year  from  the 
average  trailer.  The  rail  industry  gets 
20.000  miles  per  year  from  the  average 
boxcar — almost  four  times  less. 

The  Chairman  of  the  ICC  has  pointed 
out  that  on  days  when  shortages  of,  say, 
2,000  freight  cars  were  being  reported 
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from  some  Unes,  other  carriers  were  la- 
menting they  had  as  much  as  30,000  cars 
of  all  types  sitting  idle  because  of  lack 
of  demand. 

Besides  the  problem  of  getting  any  cars 
at  all,  shippers  also  face  problems  such  tis 
getting  the  wrong  type  of  car.  getting 
cars  all  in  a  bimch — which  Increases  the 
loading  time — getting  cars  late,  and  get- 
ting cars  in  such  poor  working  condition 
they  have  to  make  extensive  repairs  be- 
fore they  can  fill  the  car. 

And.  of  course,  some  shippers  must 
also  bear  some  of  the  blame — by  ordering 
more  cars  than  they  really  need,  not 
loading  or  unloading  them  as  quickly  as 
they  can,  or  employing  circuitous  routing 
for  marketing  purposes. 

But  even  if  all  components  of  the  in- 
dustry work  together  reasonable  utiliza- 
tion is  still  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Railroads  need  modem  terminals 
which  can  handle  heavy  loads  without 
Jam-ups.  They  need  modem  classifica- 
tion yards,  better  signaling  systems,  and 
they  need  an  industrywide  computer 
tracking  system  of  all  cars. 

One  rail  spokesman  testified  that  com- 
puterizing their  car  management  system 
allowed  them  to  handle  the  same  amount 
of  traffic  with  6  percent  fewer  cars.  An- 
other said  he  increased  the  mileage  on 
his  cars  by  over  12  percent:  and  another 
that  he  Increased  the  number  of  trips  per 
car  by  18  percent. 

But  computers  owned  by  individual 
lines  cannot  do  the  job  alone — for  they 
only  extend  to  the  boundaries  of  that 
line.  When  boxcars  are  typically  off-line 
60  percent  of  the  time,  gondolas  45  per- 
cent, covered  hoppers  40  percent,  and 
open  hoppers  30  percent,  this  leaves  a 
mighty  big  hole  still  to  be  filled. 

It  makes  It  extremely  difficult — espe- 
cially if  there  is  no  other  Incentive  to  do 
so — for  railroads  to  get  together  and 
plan  how  to  meet  massive  orders  like  the 
grtdn  sales  of  this  year  and  last. 

Coordination  at  the  national  level  is 
essential  to  minimize  disruptions  caused 
by  massive  bulk  shipments.  It  is  essential 
as  well  to  minimize  disruptions  which 
have  been  a  dally  part  of  railroad  life  for 
decade  after  chronic,  costly  decade  even 
when  there  has  been  no  acute  crtmch. 

Freight  car  shortages  are  a  factor  of 
double  entry — actual  shortages  and  utili- 
zation of  what  we  have. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  I  spoke 
of  earlier  attacks  the  utilization  aspect. 
It  provides  for  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  national  rolling  stock  Infor- 
mation service  using  computer  and  com- 
mimication  techniqiies.  This  will  insure 
that  every  freight  car  in  the  country  is 
used  to  its  maximum  efficiency.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  this  service.  We 
now  have  tools  available  to  tell  us  where 
ever>'  freight  car  in  the  country  is.  and 
when  it  will  be  available.  This  informa- 
tion needs  to  be  ready  to  use  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  none  of  our  freight  cars 
Is  lying  idle  when  the  need  for  them  is 
so  great.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  make  rules  to  insure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  certain  types  of  competitive  in- 
formation supplied  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  system. 


THX  ooTKBMianrr's  mout 

To  handle  all  the  Increased  load  the 
railroads  must  carry,  we  need  more  cars, 
better  use  of  them,  and  a  revamping  of 
the  government's  role  In  the  whole  oper- 
ation. 

Until  now.  the  ICC  and  the  Congress 
have  spent  Inordinate  amounts  of  time 
settling  disputes  within  or  l)etween  var- 
ious rail  lines.  For  Instance,  this  Con- 
gress held  hearings  in  1955.  1956.  1959. 
1961.  1963.  and  1965  on  the  problem  of 
incentive  per  diem  charges.  This  was  an 
effort  to  force  rail  lines  to  get  cars  they 
were  borrowing  from  other  lines  back  to 
the  owner  line  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  while  it  was  a  needed  effort  to  be 
fair  to  carriers  who  owned  cars  loaned 
out,  the  incentive  per  diem  actually  can 
work  contrary  to  efforts  to  get  cars  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  ICC  cannot 
instead  devote  more  effort  to  updating 
the  frankly  notorious  system  of  account- 
ing used  by  the  railroads.  The  present 
system  has  seen  little  change  since  its 
introduction  in  1907.  It  is  virtually  use- 
less if  one  is  seeking  to  install  cost-con- 
scious management  control. 

While  some  individual  carriers  have 
developed  their  own  cost  accounting  sys- 
tems, there  Is  no  uniform  approach — 
and  therefore  no  uniform  data  to  help 
the  whole  Industry.  A  system  of  economic 
rewards  and  punishments  based  on  cost 
accounting  could  be  extremely  useful. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  ICC  or  the 
Congress,  or  some  designated  body  can- 
not wade  in  to  lutangle  the  costly,  de- 
feating hodgepodge  of  rates  now  encum- 
bering the  whole  rail  Industry. 

In  the  recent  grain  shipments,  for  ex- 
ample, Houston  lay  clogged  to  the  ears, 
while  nearby  Brownsville  lay  easy  until 
the  situation  was  acutely  desperate 
simply  because  the  rates  to  Brownsville 
were  so  much  higher.  The  industry  Is  to 
blame  for  this. 

Incentives  to  Improve  on  both  actual 
shortages  and  utilization  clearly  lie 
more  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  than 
with  the  individual  lines  caught  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  to  maximize  In- 
dividual profits. 

Time  was  when  we  thought  all  the 
railroads  needed  was  a  new  increase  In 
percentage  of  national  freight  sent  their 
way.  But  while  the  actual  percentage 
has  dropped,  the  actual  load  has  dou- 
bled. And  at  no  time  have  the  railroads 
had  a  better  chance  to  prove  this 
theory — or  hope — than  last  year,  when 
their  load  jimiped  drastically. 

Instead,  It  only  created  more  wounds 
and  deepened  old  ones. 

Cutting  to  the  heart  of  both  freight 
car  supplies  and  freight  car  utilization, 
I  think  we  need  to  give  clear  and  un- 
mistakable authority  to  the  ICC  or 
some  proper  regulatory  agency  to  impose 
meaningful,  significant,  or  heavy  fines 
whenever  there  are  unnecessary  delays 
in  the  movement  of  freight  cars. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  illusion 
that  it  Is  esisler  to  rent  a  car  and  pay 
demurrage  charges  than  it  Is  to  own  one. 

The  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to  slap  a 
heavy  fine  on  the  offending  party.  I  am 
not  saying  the  fine  should  be  automatic 
and  with  no  ap(>eal:  but  the  burden  of 


proof  should  be  on  the  party  charged  to 
show  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  the 
car  moving. 

So  far  we  have  relied  on  a  voltmtary 
approach  between  the  AAR  and  the  ICC. 
The  system  has  worked  fairly  well — 
when  we  have  had  a  surplus  or  cars. 
They  have  imposed  some  demurrsige 
charges — but  there  are  no  real  teeth. 

The  ICC  should  be  able  to  Impose  a 
heavy  fine.  If  necessary,  on  smy  shipper, 
any  carrier,  any  elevator,  any  consignee. 

Until  it  is  shown  tnat  it  is  downright 
costly  to  hold  back  the  movement  of 
freight  cars  we  will  have  tongue-in-cheek 
compliance  instead  of  fluid  movement 
of  freight  cars. 

There  Is  no  reason  wny  the  Congress 
and  the  ICC  cannot  move  forward  now 
on  two  other,  closely  related  fronts. 

TTiey  entail  planning  ahead. 

A  secona  bill  I  have  sponsored  is 
designed  to  prevent  another  chapter  In 
the  continuing  tragedy  of  the  Russian 
wheat  .sale.  The  bill  provides  that  when- 
ever an  exporter  contracts  to  export  over 
1  million  bushels  of  grain  he  would  have 
to  submit  a  transportation  plan  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  mov- 
ing that  grain.  IX>T  would  have  to  cer- 
tify the  plan  as  nor  jeopardizing  the 
transportation  system  of  America,  or  no 
export  subsidy  could  be  paid  to  the  ex- 
porter by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Again,  penalties  are  provided  for 
violation  so  as  to  discourage  anyone 
from  neglecting  to  comply  with  these 
provisions. 

If  a  plan  Is  approved  by  the  Dep)art- 
ments  of  Agriculture  ana  Transporta- 
tion, then  we  at  lesist  will  know  the 
problem  Is  being  tackled  and  the  system 
will  work. 

It  is  the  only  way  I  see  to  protect  the 
railroad  and  the  average  American  con- 
sumer who  must  pay  the  price  for  trans- 
portation snarls. 

This  bill  might  not  sound  like  an 
earthshaker,  but  it  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  national  transportation  plan — 
something  we  desperately  need. 

The  third  bill  I  have  sponsored  also 
seeks  to  give  us  a  jimip  on  freight  car 
cnmches.  It  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authority  over  rail- 
road car  service  not  only  during  an 
emergency  as  it  is  presently  provided  by 
law.  but  gives  them  authority  to  act  If 
an  emergency  is  Imminent.  In  other 
words,  we  are  giving  them  power  to  act 
Ijefore  we  are  already  In  serious  trouble. 
This  Is  my  bill  in  simple  terms.  Of  course, 
the  guidelines  are  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated, but  I  will  provide  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  full  draft  of  my  proposal 
In  the  near  future. 

The  need  for  this  legislative  program 
Is  obvious.  We  have  already  waited  too 
long  to  act  to  resolve  the  crisis  of  the 
freight  cars  Our  goods  are  tied  up  to 
warehouses,  storage  costs  are  mounttog. 
the  public  is  becoming  increasingly  irate 
over  the  delay  in  shipments  and  yet 
nothing  Is  done.  We  have  got  to  begin  to 
thii^  ahead  and  plan  so  that  this  Intoler- 
able situation  does  not  continue.  The 
three  things  my  legislation  proposes  are 
not  merely  stopgap  measures.  They  are 
designed   to   provide   an   orderly.   lone- 
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range  plan  for  the  movement  of  our  Na- 
tion's goods. 

In  summary,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
move  our  NaUons  goods  in  ever  increas- 
ing quanUty  for  our  own  growing  popu- 
lation as  well  as  our  commitments  over- 
seas, we  must:  First,  provide  more  freight 
cars  by  making  it  easier  to  finance  them 
and  establish  a  computer  system  so  that 
we  can  efficiently  use  the  freight  cars 
that  we  do  have;  second,  provide  for 
mandatorj-  advance  transportation  plan- 
nmg  for  large  shipments;  and,  third  pro- 
vide that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nussion  can  act  before  an  emergency 

We  can  refuse  to  act.  Transportation 
costs  are  paid  for  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  lack  of  planning  means  those 
coste  are  higher.  Our  consumers  are  al- 
ready groaning  under  the  inflation  that 
now  grips  this  country  as  a  result  of  a 
lack  of  planning  by  the  administration 
Part  of  this  inflaUon  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  increased  costs  of  trans- 
portation, especially  for  agricultural 
products.  Unless  we  free  the  freight  cars 
to  carry  bulk  goods  we  cannot  cut  these 
«)8ts.  The  American  consumer  needa 
help.  He  deserves  our  support. 

I  conclude  by  saying  let  us  act  now  to 
solve  our  transportation  crisis.  I  have 
legislation  that  wiU  move  toward  this 
goal.  It  will  help  our  economy,  and  Ood 
knows  our  economy  needs  help.  I  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  my  colleagues 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gaitleman  yield? 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  who  has  been  very  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  and  who  shares 
this  special  order  this  afternoon  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr  Sku- 
Brrzi.andme. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  special  order. 
The  gentleman  series  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree.  He 
is  I  believe  one  of  the  few  Members  of 
Congress  who  really  is  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  transportation  crisis 
In  this  country  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that  it  was  only 
a  year  ago  now  that  a  few  people  were 
saying  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  fuel 
crisis.  For  the  most  part  that  type  5 
wlTTh^f  "^^^^^  ^th  ridicule.  The  idea 

n^  w  ^^  ^^""^  ''^^""  ^"^  one,  so  we 
need  not  worry  now. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  transpor- 

Ueve  how  bad  the  situation  is  because 
St,i^''^  "^^^'■  "^^y  gotten  completely 
stalled  yet  in  this  country,  although  il 
came  close  to  it  last  year.  "^""S"  " 

We  still  have  people  who  think  that 
^L^  il  problem  concerning  transpor- 

jTih^"^-  ^*'  ^  ^<=h  a  small  part 
of  the  transportation  problem  that  we 
can  even  forget  about  It  If  that  is  aU  the 
problem  therts  Is.  «^  wie 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heart  of  the 
country,  where  the  producUon  has  been 
increasing  the  fastest.  Is  the  Midwest 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
that  is  the  secUon  where  the  transporta- 
tion has  not  been  increasing  as  fast  as 
producUon.  That  is  where  the  real  prob- 
lem lies.  This  problem  has  gotten  to  the 
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point  that  it  alTects  not  Just  the  people 
who  live  in  one  area  of  the  country,  but 
it  affecte  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  Russian  wheat  sale.  We  also  saw  the 
situation  on  soybeans  and  com  this  past 
summer.  We  have  quite  a  different  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  some  grains.  It  is  a 
tight  situation,  supply  and  demandwlse. 
When  the  July  option  of  com  was  ex- 
piring, there  was  not  enough  com  in 
Chicago  to  meet  the  long  contracts,  and 
there  was  not  adequate  transportation  to 
get  it  there.  Therefore,  those  who  were  on 
the  long  side  of  the  market  were  able  to 
Just  sit  and  be  satisfied  that  the  short- 
age could  not  be  alleviated,  because  the 
transportation  was  not  available.  So  they 
put  the  squeeze  on,  and  in  one  day  com 
shot  up  $1.30.  It  was  not  really  because 
the  shortage  of  grain  Justified  that  kind 
of  an  increase;  it  was  because  the  trans- 
portation was  not  available  to  put  that 
commodity  on  the  doorstep. 

The  same  thing  applied  to  some  other 
options  on  soybeans.  It  helped  the  spec- 
ulators to  put  the  squeeze  on  the  market. 
Transportation  is  absolutely  vital  in 
this  country,  and  yet  we  are  still  trying 
to  base  our  pricing  system  on  the  back- 
off price  at  some  certain  point,  but  we 
do  not  have  transportation  so  that  we 
can  be  sure  we  can  get  to  that  point. 
So  this  is  a  very  vital  problem  which  the 
gentlemtm  has  brought  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  point  out  also  that 
in  our  section  of  the  country  we  have  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  which  delivers  a 
major  share  of  grain  from  the  Midwest 
to  the  Gulf.  We  have  had  for  several 
years  a  drastic  shortage  of  boxcars  avail- 
able to  the  west  coast  as  well  as  boxcars 
to  bring  the  grain  back  to  some  of  those 
areas  out  there.  Yet  there  Just  Is  not 
enough  being  done  about  it. 

In  addition  to  not  having  enough  box- 
cars, the  trains  on  much  of  this  road  now 
have  to  travel  about  half  the  speed  they 
used  to  travel,  so  it  would  take  twice  as 
many  even  if  they  had  enough  boxcars, 
because  the  tracks  are  in  such  bad  shape 
and  the  beds  are  in  such  bad  shape.  So 
it  Is  enough  of  a  problem  that  something 
should  be  done  to  alert  the  Congress 
about  how  bad  this  is  so  that  they  will 
move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
up,  in  order  to  help  alert  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  so  they  will  help  sup- 
port whatever  corrective  acUon  Is  neces- 
sary. 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  recognize  the 
problem.  The  people  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  are  aware  of  a  prob- 
lem, but  I  wlU  say  this:  I  beUeve  that 
they  think  the  whole  problem  is  in  the  17 
northeastern  States.  That  Just  Is  not  so. 
Those  people  are  not  going  to  get  the 
goods  delivered  unless  the  problem  Is 
solved  in  the  entire  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  must  have  the 
Members  of  Congress  aware  of  how  diffi- 
cult the  situation  Is  so  that  we  will  bring 
the  right  pressures  and  support  the  right 
kind  of  leglslaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  special  order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


I  wlflh  that  there  were  some  way  In 
which  we  could  make  the  Members  of 
this  body  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  improve  our  transportation  syB- 
tem  to  provide  for  the  handling  of  a 
large  shipment  of  grain.  We  read  It  In 
the  paper,  we  talk  about  It. 
One  Member  told  me  recently: 
I  came  to  Waahlngton  30  years  ago,  and 
th«  number  one  orlslfl  then  was  the  shortage 
ot  freight  cars,  and  today  it  U  the  same  thins 
all  over  again. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  find  an  answer, 
but  each  year  It  has  been  getting  a  lltUe 
bit  worse,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  real 
crisis  on  our  hands.  We  never  had  any 
crisis  in  the  Midwest  as  bad  as  the  on© 
we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  believe  one  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble aspects  of  the  whole  thing  was  that 
Government  officials  themselves  who 
were  Involved  were  not  cognizant  enough 
apparently  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
transportation  shortage  that  It  entered 
their  minds  to  the  point  they  would  even 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
at  this  point  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of 
a  statement^i  will  put  it  In  the  Rkcord— 
of  a  story  that  appeared,  I  think,  yester- 
day In  the  Washington  Star.  It  was 
written  by  Marian  Burros,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Ex-trs.  OmciAL's  V«w — "Mistake" 
ON  Whxat 
(By  Marian  Burros) 
Chicago. — A    former    official    of    the    De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  admitted  that 
the  department  made   a  "big   mistake"   In 
continuing  the   subsidy  on   wheat  sold   to 
Russia  In  the  summer  of  1972  long  after  It 
was  needed. 

Richard  Lyng.  who  recently  left  his  posi- 
tion as  assistant  secretary  at  USDA  to  be- 
come president  of  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute (AMI),  told  a  reporter  who  asked  about 
the  subsidies:  "In  hindsight,  It  looks  like  a 
big  mistake.  They  (USDA)  should  have 
moved  quicker."  The  subsidies  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  mUllons  of  dollars. 

But,  as  if  to  explain  the  difficulties  the 
USDA  encountered  in  that  massive  wheat 
deal,  he  added,  "I'm  not  sure  we're  geared 
up  properly  to  handle  export*  to  countries 
that  are  not  democracies.  Some  of  the  buy. 
ing  nations  are  monopolistic.  They  do  not 
have  competitive  buying  and  selling  like  we 
do.  We  must  have  a  monitoring  system  of 
our  agricultural  exports.  A  country  which 
could  be  an  enemy  could  affect  our  entire 
food  supply." 

Lyng.  who  Is  opposed  to  most  export  con- 
trols, said  that  the  United  States  might  be 
the  only  major  exporting  country  without  a 
monitoring  system." 

In  his  prepared  remarks  before  the  An- 
nual Newspaper  Pood  Editors  Conference 
Lyng  said  that,  while  "we  are  gotag  to  see 
some  really  good  buys  at  the  reUU  meat 
counters  In  the  next  few  weeks,"  we  are  stUl 
going  to  "be  paying  the  price  of  the  wage- 
price  freeze  for  a  long,  long  time  " 

There  wUl  not  be  as  many  cattle  this 
winter,  he  explained,  as  there  would  have 
been  without  the  freeze,  but  whether  the 
prices  wUl  rise  steeply  again  will  depend  on 
the  demand 

So  far  the  demand  is  not  there  and  Herrell 
Degraff.  outgoing  president  of  AMI,  may 
have  hit  on  the  reason. 

"I  was  disgusted  with  what  I  saw  In  the 
stores  yesterday."  he  said.  "Prices  have  not 
followed"    the   dramatic   drop    In   wholesale 


quotations  for  beef,  down  from  their  1978 
peak  of  M.4  oenta  a  pound  for  choice  steers 
to    38.5    cents    last    Wednesday. 

Degraff  expected  to  find  many  more  "spe- 
cials" In  the  stores  than  be  saw.  An  adver- 
tised Washington  special  this  week  for  round 
steak  at  tl.SO  a  pound  was  about  30  cents 
more  than  what  he  would  consider  a  "good 
value." 

The  continued  high  prices  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  beef  in  the  stores  "U  not  as 
good  as  It  should  be,"  he  explained.  "The 
catUe  got  too  fat,"  during  the  freeze  when 
producers  were  holding  them  off  the  market. 

Whether  consumer  demand  for  beef  will 
return,  and  reach  1972  highs  is  a  question 
the  AMI  Is  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  might  add,  it  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  nearly  $300  million 
in  subsidies. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  sell  oiu-  grain,  for 
us  to  empty  the  elevators  and  move  the 
grain  onto  ships  and  across  the  way.  The 
contention  Is  that  it  helps  the  balance 
of  payments.  To  an  extent  that  is  true; 
but  when  we  also  pay  $300  million  in 
subsidies  to  exporters,  I  ask  wherein  lies 
the  profit  except  to  the  big  grain 
exporters. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  remember 
July  5,  when  Continental  bought  all  this 
grain.  Then  2  or  3  days  prior  to  that 
when  they  gave  the  assurance  that  sub- 
sidles  would  be  available  to  encourage 
them  to  move  the  grain,  they  did  not 
even  consider  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  creating  a  transportation 
problem. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  must  say  that  the 
Intent  was  to  sell  a  large  smiount  of 
grain.  To  move  it  the  Russians  called 
and  raised  the  amount  desired  two  or 
three  times.  But  they  did  not  intend  to 
snooker  us  as  bad  as  we  were. 

We  must  give  the  Government  a  good 
intent,  but  the  net  result  of  their  ac- 
tion to  move  that  grain  was  chaos 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genOe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  vigor- 
ously with  everything  that  was  said. 

What  we  do  need  in  this  country  is  a 
balanced  transportation  system.  I  am 
talking  about  raU  transportation  as  well 
as  highway  transportation  and  air  trans- 
portation. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  this  Govern- 
ment has  subsidized  highway  and  air 
transportation  to  terrifically  large 
amounts. 

We  have  permitted  our  railroads  to  run 
down  while  forcing  them  to  maintain 
their  roadbeds  in  places  where  they  are 
forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  The 
tnistees  that  were  appointed  to  put  the 
railroad  lines  back  Into  operation  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  on  actual  rail- 
roads. 

I  can  refer  to  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road where  of  the  four  trustees  named 
only  one  man,  Willard  Wlrtz,  had  any 
experience  In  handling  people  and  was 
familiar  with  railroad  problems.  He 
walked  off  the  Job  almost  a  year  ago, 
leaving  a  Harvard  professor,  a  man  who 
was  in  the  department  store  business 
and  a  man  who  was  an  attorney  that 
headed  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  before  It 
combined  with  the  Chesapeake  It  Ohio. 
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Another  thing  that  Is  wrong  with  our 
railroads  today  is  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  freight  ctirs.  I  have  to  disagree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  when  he  says  the  Penn 
Central  problem  is  a  very  little  part  of 
the  whole  problem.  It  is  only  a  part  of 
the  problem,  but  It  1b  a  very  significant 
part  of  the  problem,  because  if  you  are 
shipping  wheat  or  anything  else  from 
Iowa  to  the  East  Coast,  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  has  got  to  be  the  connecting 
link. 

Right  now,  today,  as  we  are  talking 
about  this,  the  Penn  Central  has  15,000 
rail  cars  out  of  operation  due  to  defects. 
They  virtually  have  shut  down  their  sec- 
ond shift  operation  there  In  the  Altoona 
plant  for  servicing  these  cars. 

At  the  same  time  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  extremely 
slow  in  granting  any  rate  Increases  or 
decreases  which  the  railroads  have  tisked 
for. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  myself  will 
have  a  further  statement  on  the  subject. 

We  have  to  have  our  railroads  viable 
and  in  buslne.ss.  The  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road alone  Is  employing  over  80.000  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  the 
attention  and  the  fullest  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Of  course.  I  might  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  realize  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sioth)  was  say- 
ing, was  that  the  proposition  of  freight 
cars  and  transportation  tleups  are  not 
regicmal  in  nature  any  more;  they  have 
become  national,  and  when  little  fingers 
spread  out  all  over  the  United  States 
whenever  congestion  or  a  bottleneck  in 
one  part  occurs,  then  that  backs  up  every 
other  section. 

Our  Nation's  railroads  are  experienc- 
ing real  difficulties  now,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  In  the  eastern  section 
they  are  really  a  receiving  line:  freight 
cars  are  shipped  in  there,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  move  them  out. 

But,  I  say,  it  is  a  national  problem, 
and  until  we  can  get  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  we  vTill  be  faced  with 
the  same  situation  over  and  over  again. 

One  part  of  the  legislation  we  have  In- 
troduced states  that  before  there  is  any 
large  shipment  of  grain  in  excess  of  1 
million  bushels  of  grain  by  any  one  ex- 
porter they  must  file  a  plan  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  must  make 
a  finding  In  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  saying  that  this  kind  of  a 
shipment  of  grain  can  move,  and  move 
efficiently,  and  without  further  disrup- 
tion to  our  economy. 

Maybe  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
national  transportation  policy.  I  hope  we 
can  move  this  legislation  forward  be- 
cause there  Is  a  definite  need  for  It 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  jielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  Farmers  Union 


elevator  In  Sidney,  Mont.,  which  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  railroad  car 
situation  in  our  State,  which  wUl  be  able 
to  load  out  aU  of  the  1972  wheat  it  has  on 
hand— last  year's  crop— at  the  present 
rate  of  Its  railroad  car  allowances,  some 
time  In  1976—3  years  from  now. 

The  gentlemen  from  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa  have  taken  this  special  order 
to  tell  of  car  shortage  problems  in  their 
States  and  across  the  coimtry. 

I  Just  want  them  to  know  that  things 
can  get  worse;  indeed,  they  are  always 
worse  up  in  Montana  because  we  are  the 
last  to  harvest  wheat,  and  we  do  not  get 
grain  cars— not  even  those  that  belong 
to  our  ovm  railroads— untU  they  are 
through  using  them  in  Texas,  Kansas 
and  of  course,  Iowa  needs  cars  for  its 
com. 

The  wheat  harvest  starts  In  Texas  and 
grain  cars  are  routed  there.  They  "tend" 
to  move  north  as  the  harvest  moves  north 
and  wheat  becomes  available— but  they 
only  "tend"  to  move  north.  Getting  cars 
through  the  so-caUed  Denver  Gate  In- 
to our  northern  wheat  country  is  an  al- 
most Impossible  task;  they  are  kept 
soiith  of  us  just  as  long  as  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  In  Iowa.  Kansas,  and 
Texas  can  hold  on  to  them,  regardless 
of  the  penalties  that  have  so  far  been 
levied  by  either  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Railroads  or  the  ICC  for  keeping 
cars  off  line. 

When  the  annual  car  crunch  starts— 
and  It  has  been  an  annual  affair  for  us 
in  Montana  for  years — we  generally  find 
the  Burlington -Northem  and  Milwaukee 
railroads  operating  with  60  or  65  percent 
as  many  cars  on  line  as  they  actually 
own.  It  has  fallen  under  60  percent  at 
times.  The  annual  battle  then  starts  to 
get  exclusion  orders.  Imposition  of  pen- 
alties, and  other  actions  to  force  cars 
back  into  our  country. 

I  must  say.  In  fairness  to  the  Burllng- 
ton-Northem  railroad,  that  they  liave 
been  car  builders;  they  have  annually 
been  adding  substantiaUy  to  their  fleet 
of  covered  hopper  cars  which  carry  grain 
This  year  they  have  bought  1,000  new 
ones  at  a  cost  of  $16  million. 

But  It  is  a  discouraging  business;  they 
have  a  hard  time  to  keep  them  on  line 
after  they  build  them.  Once  they  get 
dowTi  South,  or  on  one  of  the  bankrupt 
Eastern  lines.  It  may  be  months  before 
their  wheels  run  on  Burlington -Northern 
tracks  again. 

The  failure  of  American  railroads  to 
provide  adequate  transportaUon  to  agri- 
culture In  this  Nation  Is  not  just  costing 
them  money;  it  Is  costing  producers  tens 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  carried  an 
exceUent  article  by  Arlo  Jacobsen  their 
^business  editor,  recently,  reporting 
that  every  time  a  trainload  of  com  goes 
out  of  Iowa,  farmers  lose  $47,500  in  the 
form  of  an  extra  "take"  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  claimed  by  leased  car  operators 
for  use  of  cars,  mostly  the  big  grain 
companies. 

Tight  transportation  has  caused  the 
sprAd  between  the  farm  price  of  grain 
and  soybeans  to  grow  to  an  unconscion- 
able amoimt. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agriculture  report 
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noted  that  last  winter  the  differential 
between  inland  prices  to  farmers  and 
gulX  prices  for  wheat,  corn  and  soybeans 
had  jumped  from  25  cents  per  bushel  to 
40  cents  in  the  case  of  wheat.  50  cents 
for  com  and  70  cents  per  bushel  for  soy- 
beans. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  magazine  re- 
ported: 

The  severe  transportation  shortage  led  to 
an  unusual  price  relationship  between 
domestic  and  export  grain  prices.  Ordinarily, 
the  price  of  grain  at  Gulf  ports  Is  about  25 
cents  higher  than  the  price  at  Inland  pro- 
duction areas  .   . 

PoUowlLg  the  cloolng  of  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  In  December  (1972)  the  dlJference 
averaged  over  70  cents  per  bushel  for  soy- 
beans, 50  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  40 
cents  for  hard  winter  wheat. 

Normally,  both  domestic  and  export  de- 
mands combine  to  set  the  price  at  Inland 
markets.  During  early  1973.  however,  export 
and  domestic  market  systems  became  sepa- 
rated by  a  transportation  tie-up. 
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This  is  money  right  out  of  the  farmers' 
pockets. 

The  farmer,  like  other  producers, 
ordinarily  receives  the  price  for  his 
product  at  the  point  of  ultimate  con- 
sumption, or  export,  less  handling 
charges  and  freight  to  that  point.  Since 
much  of  our  grain  is  being  shipped  over- 
seas the  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
grain  destined  for  export  is  its  value  at 
the  docks  less  transportation  and  all 
the  handling  charges.  It  has  always  been 
that  way.  But  what  is  different  now  is 
that  our  transportation  is  so  inadequate 
and  inefficient,  extra  handling  charges 
are  being  assessed  just  to  provide  the 
wheels  to  move  it. 

Two  soybean  operations  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  illustrate 
that  point.  Last  January,  the  NPO 
signed  up  member  soybeans  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  arranged  to  truck  them 
to  their  own  leased  barges,  and  sold 
them  at  the  gulf  for  a  price  which 
netted  the  producers  35  cents  more  than 
quoted  prices  in  Nebraska  and  30  cents 
more  than  quoted  prices  In  Toledo.  Ohio, 
the  Nation's  No.  1  soybean  market  cen- 
ter. NPO  reports  getting  similar  results 
on  corn  trucked  and  shipped  in  their 
own  leased  equipment. 

The  Arlo  Jacobsen  story  about  the 
high  cost  of  "wheels  "  to  move  farm  prod- 
ucts to  market  reports  that  one  Iowa 
elevator  was  able  to  offer  only  $2.10  per 
bushel  of  corn  on  a  day  when  the  com 
was  worth  $3.05  at  Gulf— a  95  cent  per 
bushel  spread  to  cover  transportation 
which.  Jacobsen  reported,  was  actually 
27  cents  per  bushel  in  single  carlots  21 
cents  per  bushel  if  carried  by  a  unit  train 
and  even  less  by  barge. 

Jacobsen  reported  that  the  bulk  of  the 
leased  cars  earning  fancy  price  differ- 
entials for  their  owners  are  the  same 
big  grain  firms  which  handled  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal. 

In  fairness  to  independent  local  eleva- 
tors dependent  on  the  railroads  them- 
selves for  their  grain  cars,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  they  have  had  to  widen  their  mar- 
gins on  grain  purchases  to  protect  them- 
selves acainst  the  cost  of  carrying  grain 
for  weeks  or  months  until  the  boxcars 


Many  elevators,  including  coopera- 
tives in  the  Montana  area,  now  accept 
grain  only  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  be  paid  for  when  sold  and  shipped. 
Some  offer  to  pay  when  sold,  or  in  6 
months,  whichever  comes  first.  But  if 
an  elevator  in  Montana  these  days  buys 
a  bushel  of  wheat  outright,  it  may  have 
to  hold  the  grain  for  months  before  it  is 
sold  and  he  can  repay  the  bank's  loan  of 
operaUng  capital  with  which  the  grain 
was  purchased.  , 

The  interest  on  $4  at  10  percent  in- 
terest rates  is  40  cents  per  year,  or  3 '-3 
cents  per  month.  In  6  months,  the  in- 
terest on  $4  to  buy  and  hold  a  bushel  of 
wheat  eats  up  20  cents.  Add  25  cents  for 
the  use  of  one  of  the  big  grain  com- 
panies' leased  cars,  the  elevator's  cost  of 
insurance,  storage  and  handling,  and  the 
farmer-producer  has  lost  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum— it  does  not  take  a  big 
wheat  grower  in  om-  country  to  lose 
$5,000  or  $10,000  of  income  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  transportation  facilities  and 
outrageously  high  interest  rates,  in  ad- 
diUon  to  footing  the  bill  for  actual 
freight  charges  which  have  been  going 
up  at  least  once  and  sometimes  twice  a 
year. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  matter  which 
I  hope  Congress  will  Investigate  is  the 
imposition  of  a  special  charge— either 

directly  or  by  discounting  prices  offered 

for  the  use  of  leased  cars.  Interstate 
freight  rates  are  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Interstate  Commission.  An 
assessment  for  use  of  freight  cars  is  an 
additional  freight  charge.  It  appears  to 
be  a  new  way  of  avoiding  or  getting 
around  regulation,  legally  or  illegally.  If 
the  big  grain  companies  with  fleets  of 
leased  cars  are  a.ssessing  huge  charges 
for  use  of  transportation  equipment— at 
25  cents  per  bushel  it  runs  around  $750 
for  one  time  use  of  a  hopper  car — then 
we  should  call  on  the  ICC  to  regulate 
them,  and  advise  Congress  if  they  need 
any  new  legislation  to  do  so. 

I  am  advised  that  hopper  cars  lease 
at  around  $250  per  month,  but  earn  back 
their  lease  payment  if  they  travel  1.700 
miles  per  month,  costing  the  lessor  noth- 
ing in  that  event.  Charging  $750  for  use 
of  that  car.  on  top  of  normal  freight 
rates,  to  move  one  load  is  profiteering. 

Years  of  boxcar  shortages  and  tolerat- 
ing unplanned.  Inadequate,  and  exces- 
sively expensive  transportation  facilities 
in  the  United  States  has  now  been  cli- 
maxed with  the  worst  transportation 
mess  in  our  history. 

We  are  soon  to  be  confronted  with  a 
new  transportation  crisis  yet  this  fall- 
inadequate  facilities  to  move  Uvestock 
from  the  ranches  and  ranges  of  the  West 
into  feedlots.  The  railroads  have  vir- 
tually gone  out  of  the  livestock  transpor- 
tation business  in  spite  of  their  obligation 
to  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  Many  truckers  have  parked 
their  Uvestock  trailers  and  contracted  to 
move  some  of  the  grain  that  the  rails  are 
unable  to  handle.  Thus,  transportation 
may  prove  the  next  major  obstacle  to 
getting  meat  production  moving  again. 

It  is  time  that  this  Congress  took  the 
InlUatlve  to  find  a  soluUon  to  the  trans- 


portation mess.  Obviously  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  not  going  to  take  ade- 
quate initiaUve.  Time  is  short.  We  need 
the  earUest  possible  action  to  forestall 
aggravation  of  the  shortages  which  are 
already  plaguing  the  Nation 

Mr.  PICKLE.  When  the  special  in- 
vestigative committee  last  year  was  look- 
ing into  the  matter,  it  held  one  hearing 
in  Montana,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  presented  very  valuable  testi- 
mony to  that  committee  and  has  main- 
tained a  very  keen  hiterest  in  it. 

I  think  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
all  the  way  from  the  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana area  clear  down  to  the  gulf  coast 
there  must  be  a  steady  flow  of  this  grain 
and  there  must  be  plans  made  to  move 
It:  otherwise,  unless  v,e  can  get  cars  to 
move  it  and  we  can  unload  it  at  the  port 
we  will  get  Into  a  bottleneck 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  at  this  point 
for  us  to  realize  again  that  just  cars 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  We 
have  to  have  utilization.  We  have  to 
have  better  port  facilities.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  wheat  export  expected 
^r,^^^.  transported  abroad  this  next  year 
will  be  through  Uie  Port  of  Houston 
While  we  have  got  to  improve  freight 

fh[n;J.^?K°."^  **'  *^^  '"ost  important 
:fm.^  ^J^^  ^^  ™"«^  improve  port  fa- 
?hP  «i,  ^i  P'-oblem  is  that  right  now 
r!^t  f  f  ^'^L^""  "^°^^  *h«  »™ln  into  the 
port  faster  than  the  port  can  unload  it 
at  the  Port  of  Houston  or  at  some  otiier 
point.  This  is  a  serious  weakness 

.h^Tif^"^^^-  "^^  gentieman  is 
absolutely  correct. 


EyrEN^ON  OP  CERTAIN  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  PAYMENT  OF  m- 
Sgg|Jj.ON    TIME    AND    SAVINGS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  160)  to  provldi  fSr 
an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and 
savings    deposits,    and    for    other    pur- 

^«  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 
Mr.   WIDNALL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   del 
mand  a  second. 

..^n   ^OUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentieman  opposed  to  the  biU? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  not 

ma^n^d  Ts^cfnf^^-  ^^^  ^^-'  '  '^- 

PoI^i^^^hnSr,-^"^^^-"— op- 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

sJS.%  ^J:^"^^-  :^^"^°"^  objection   a 
secOTid  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 
TpI?^  speaker.  The  gentieman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S«iate  Joint  Resolution 
160  would  direct  the  various  Federal 
banks,  savings  and  loans  suid  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  regulatory  authorities  to  im- 
pose rate  ceilings  on  so-called  wUd  card 
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certificates  under  $100,000.  This  we  hope 
will  assure  a  flow  of  funds  into  thrift 
Institutions  so  that  home  mortgage  loans 
can  be  made  at  reasonable  rates. 

Yesterday  the  other  body  passed  a 
resolution  which  we  did  not  anticipate 
and  we  did  not  know  too  much  about 
until  this  morning,  but  it  is  argued  and 
contended  by  the  other  body  that  this  will 
stop  the  flow  of  funds  from  thrift  institu- 
tions mto  commercial  banks. 

Commercial  banks  all  over  the  Nation 
today  are  advertising  interest  at  from 
7.5  percent  on  up,  depending  on  the  lo- 
cality, guaranteeing  those  who  wsmt  to 
sell  money  for  4-year  certificates  of  de- 
posit 7.5  percent  or  above.  If  it  is  10 
percent,  they  will  get  40  percent  for  the 
4  years,  gioaranteed  by  the  commercial 
banks. 

Of  course,  the  thrift  institutions  can- 
not compete  against  these  rates  and  make 
reasonable  mortgage  rates.  After  all,  we 
have  to  rely  upon  the  savings  and  loans 
and  similar  Institutions  such  as  mutual 
savings  banks  for  money  for  the  home- 
bullding  Industry.  Since  1932  when  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Act  was  passed, 
the  savings  and  loans  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, cooperatives  and  mutuais  have 
done  a  splendid  job  in  building  homes 
for  the  American  people.  Had  it  not  been 
for  those  institutions  we  would  not  have 
one-half  the  housing  we  have  in  America 
today. 

They  have  dMie  a  wonderful  job.  They 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  providing 
long-term  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  in- 
terest. The  commercial  banks  were  not 
against  home  building  and  they  did  get 
into  interim  financing  and  things  such  as 
that,  but  that  was  not  sufficient.  It  takes 
long-term  loans  for  people  to  be  in  a 
position  to  build  homes. 

We  cannot  sincerely  flght  for  environ- 
mental quality  that  we  are  all  fighting  for 
today  without  providing  also  for  sanitary 
and  decent  housing  and  the  right  kinds 
of  homes  for  American  people  which  they 
can  buy  at  reasonable  prices  and  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  gentieman 

saying,  that  this  bUl  would  take  from  one 

to  give  to  the  other? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  it  is  not  that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  favor  one  to  the 

disfavor  of  the  other? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  just  for  home 
mortgages.  We  cannot  do  without  such 
institutions  in  providing  homes  for  peo- 
ple. The  committee  met  just  awhile  ago 
and  approved  this.  We  had  10  more  than 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  do  not  think  he  has  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  committee 
just  met  and  approved  it  on  a  craish  basis. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  why  It  is  a  hurry-up 
matter.  This  is  the  last  suspension  date 
for  2  weeks.  If  we  do  not  pass  thLs  before 
midnight  tonight,  it  will  be  2  weeks  be- 
fore we  can  take  it  up.  and  during  that 
time  all  these  bad  things  that  are  hap- 
pening right  now  will  continue  at  an 


increased  rate  to  happen  during  that 
time. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  if  a  lot  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  would  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  keeping  their  heads  above 
water. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
these  bad  things? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  question  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  as  to 
what  are  the  bad  things. 

This  is  the  bad  thing:  On  July  5.  1973. 
without  any  notice  or  any  consultation 
with  anybody  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  head 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  took  the 
interest  ceilings  off  certificates  of  deposit 
of  4  years  up  \o  $100,000.  This  simply 
meant  that  the  commercial  banks  could 
pay  8.  9.  10,  and  11  percent  for  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  which  no  savings  and 
loan  could  equal  or  no  mutual  savings 
bank  or  anybody  else.  As  a  result,  actually 
billions  of  dollars  have  fiowed  out  of 
saving  and  loans  and  mutual  savings 
banks  into  these  commercial  t>anks. 

Today,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
if  one  wants  a  mortgage,  he  must  take 
out  a  mortgage  In  excesr  of  $35,000  and 
he  is  lucky  to  get  it  for  11  percent.  He 
must  take  it  out  for  over  $35,000  In  order 
to  get  around  the  State  law,  which  is  the 
usury  ceiling.  This  has  cut  down  new- 
home  building  starts  virtually  tq^zero. 

All  this  does  is  require  the  regtilar 
agencies  to  reestablish  equality  by  plac- 
ing Interest  rate  ceilings  on  certificates 
of  deposit  of  4  years  under  $100,000. 1  do 
not  believe  that  the  ceiling  on  CD's  of 
4-year  maturity  date  of  over  $100,000  h&s 
ever  had  the  Interest  rate  ceiling  re- 
moved, so  there  is  nothing  bad  about 
this  legislation. 

It  is  only  one  small  step  in  what  we 
have  got  to  do  to  correct  a  horrible  condi- 
tion that  exists  today.  That  Is.  to  Mr. 
Rank  and  Pile  American,  there  is  no 
mortgage  money  available.  Therefore,  we 
are  going  to  get  a  little  equity  to  give 
the  saving  and  loans  and  mutual  savings 
banks  and  thrift  Institutions  that  make 
mortgage  loans  a  chance  to  compete  for 
deposit  money  with  the  commercial 
banks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  to  me.  does  not  this  jienalize  those 
who  have  money  to  lend  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  penalizes  those  who 
have  money  to  lend  In  no  way.  except 
that  the  ones  that  have  money  to  lend 
can  only  lend  at  a  certain  Interest  rate. 
In  other  words,  if  I  am  a  manufacturer 
and  In  a  50-percent  tax  bracket.  I  can 
pay  14  percent  Interest  to  build  a  new 
part  on  my  factory. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anntinzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  merely  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams >  for  his  excellent 
explanation  of  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  small  commercial  banks  and 


the  savings  and  loan  Industry  in  the 
United  States  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  today  that  all  this  resolution 
does  is  to  say  to  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee, which  Is  constituted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  FDIC,  and  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury,  that  they  shaU  take  action  to 
limit  the  rates  of  dividends  which  may  be 
paid  on  time  deposiU  of  less  than  $100  - 
000  as  regulated  by  them. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  we  were  almost  unanimous 
in  our  vote  on  this  legislation  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
There  will  be  criticism  of  the  House  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  because 
it  will  appear  as  if  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing about  the  serious  problem  that 
confronts  the  thrift  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions  in  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  concern 
about  this  legislation  before  us.  I  am  as 
concerned  as  my  coUeague  from  Texas 
or  my  colleague  from  Illinois  about  the 
problem  of  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. It  is  extremely  serious.  It  directly 
relates  to  the  July  5  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
presenUy  considering  legislation  to  do 
something  about  that  power  which  the 
Congress  gave  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  many  years  ago.  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  constructively. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  my  major  concern 
about  this  legislation  is  that  we  do  not 
toiow  the  total  impact  of  the  legislation 
There  were  no  hearings  ii;  the  Senate. 
We  had  no  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  In  the  House.  We 
ran  it  through  in  20  minutes  today. 

I  tried  to  get  some  time  to  ask  some 
questions,  but  I  was  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions,  which  I  beUeve 
was  unfair. 

This  was  not  unanimously  passed  bv 
the  committee.  The  vote  was  taken  by 
voice. 

The  problem  is  that  once  again  we  are 
legislating  in  the  dark. 

I  am  just  as  concerned  as  anybody 
else  in  the  Congress  about  doing  some- 
thing constructive  to  alleviate  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  July  5. 

We  were  told  In  the  committee.  'We 
must  go  ahead  and  legislate,  because  it 
is  needed."  Then,  when  the  question  was 
asked  of  pec^le  who  were  supposed  to 
know  what  it  does,  they  said.  "We  do  not 
know  what  It  does,  but  we  have  to  do 
something." 

I  believe  that  Is  an  Improper  waj-  to 
legislate.  I  believe  It  Is  wrong,  and 
especially  that  will  be  so  if  we  find,  after 
we  pass  the  legislation,  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  decides  to  raise  the  inter- 
est rates,  say,  to  10  percent,  because  they 
want  to  shut  off  the  money  even  further. 
Then  what  will  Members  do,  when  they 
say  to  the  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
"We  helped  you."  They  will  not. 

I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  legislate  in 
this  way.  I  am  not  critical  of  the  effort 
to  tr>-  to  do  something.  We  should  try 
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to  review  a  few  of  the  basic  problems  we 
have.  If  Members  want  to  check  with 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  at 
home,  now  complaining  about  the  prob- 
lem, they  will  be  told  that  probably  in 
most  cases  better  than  50  percent  of  this 
money  now  being  withdrawn  from  sav- 
ings is  going  to  Federal  bills  and  notes. 
The  Federal  Government  is  in  competi- 
tion for  this  money,  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  such  tremendously  high 
interest  rates.  That  is  where  the  money 
has  gone.  It  has  not  gone  exclusively, 
as  was  tried  to  be  Indicated,  to  com- 
mercial banks.  That  is  false. 

To  say  that  we  are  going  to  alleviate 
that  problem  by  passing  this  legislation 
is  not  correct.  The  legislation  has  had  no 
hearings,  either  in  the  Senate  or  here. 
I  believe  that  is  just  blowing  notes  into 
the  wind.  We  are  not  being  realistic  with 
ourselves. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  said, 
"John,  do  not  get  excited.  We  will  Just 
pass  this  and  show  them  we  are  trying 
to  do  something."  That  kind  of  action  is 
deceitful. 

I  believe  that  Is  absolutely  why  the 
Congress  gets  a  reputation  of  not  know- 
ing what  it  is  doing.  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  legislate  that  way. 

I  am  for  helping  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions.  When  I  asked  the  chair- 
man about  this,  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing it  In  committee,  he  himself  had  to 
admit  he  did  not  know  what  the  measure 
would  do.  Yet  here  we  are  rushing  it  to 
the  floor  at  the  last  minute,  as  though  we 
had  no  other  means  of  handling  this 
kind  of  a  problem.  We  do  have  the  means 
to  handle  this. 

To  say  that  this  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  overnight  I  believe  is  a  mistake. 
Let  us  consider  the  interest  differen- 
tial on  savings  that  normally  existed  be- 
tween a  savings  and  loan  institution  and 
a  commercial  bank.  If  we  wanted  to  Im- 
prove the  flow  of  savings  to  the  housing 
market,  why  did  we  not  include  in  this 
legislation  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  that  there  be  a  man- 
datorj-  savings  differential,  as  there  was 
in  the  past?  This  was  done  when  we  es- 
tablished regulation  Q. 

That  is  if  we  really  want  to  help  the 
mortgage  market  and  If  that  is  the  gen- 
eral Intent.  But  we  speak  not  at  all  to 
that  Issue.  Somebody  tried  to  put  It  In 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  unsuccessful,  be- 
cause I  say  we  are  legislating  in  speed 
and  in  the  dark  without  knowing  totally 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  this  Con- 
gress can  act  speedily.  We  have  done  it 
in  the  past.  I  say  that  we  should  have 
hearings  on  this  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  that  we 
should  get  out  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible or  to  whom  we  are  giving  re- 
sponsibility in  this  bill,  because  we  are 
delegating  responsibilities  to  several  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  We  should  ask  them  to 
ctMne  up  and  tell  us  what  they  will  do. 
Will  they  8<rfve  the  problem?  Will  they 
do  something  about  it? 

It  does  not  say  in  this  legislation  that 
they  will  have  to  establish  a  differential 
between  a  commercial  bank  and  a  sav- 
ings and  loan. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  of 
course,  sympathetic  with  any  objection 
that  is  ever  raised  on  the  floor  when 
that  objection  goes  to  the  failure  of  a 
committee  to  hold  hearings.  However,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  we  did  hold  hearings 
on  regulation  Q  and  the  aspects  of  the 
present  credit  crunch? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  we  did? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course,  we  did.  We 
had  10  days  of  hearings  on  that,  as  soon 
as  we  returned  from  the  Augiist  recess 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  held  hearings  preliminarily 
on  the  Hunt  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  This 
legislation  does  not  speak  to  that  issue; 
this  legislation  does  not  speak  to  the 
issue  of  regulation  Q.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  I  am  making.  As  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  knows,  this 
legislation  does  not  solve  that  problem. 
It  delegates  power  to  the  same  agencies 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
complaining  about  to  do  what  they  could 
not  do. 

Is  that  not  true?  Is  what  I  just  said 
not  true? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  entirely  right  when  he  says  it  will 
not  establish  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
differential  between  the  savings  and 
loans  and  commercial  banks.  The  gentle- 
man Is  on  firm  ground  there. 

However,  what  this  legislation  does  do 
is  to  signal  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
other  financial  regulatory  agencies  that 
something  Is  wrong  and  we  have  that 
kind  of  disintermediation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  already  clearly  indicated  that  in 
the  hearings  we  had  on  regulation  Q. 
when  they  were  up  here  to  discuss  more 
basic  legislation  on  the  whole  subject. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  totally  cosmetic. 
As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  said,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  sop  to  make  people  believe  we  are 
doing  something  when  we  are  not  get- 
ting to  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  say 
that  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Con- 
gress to  set  an  Interest  rate  at  this  junc- 
ture. I  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  the 
best  position  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  suggesting  that.  I  am  sajdng  that  it 
does  not  solve  the  problem  to  which  the 
gentleman  addressed  himself  on  this 
regulation  Q  differential,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
certain  banks  offering  passbook  accoxints 
of  $1,000  with  4-year  maturity,  offering 


an  interest  rate  of  9.5  percent.  How  In  the 
world  are  savings  and  loans  supposed  to 
keep  their  share  accounts  deposited  If 
commercial  hanks  are  offering  this  kind 
of  interest  rate? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
remind  the  gentleman  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  nothing  to  make  sure  anything 
will  be  done  about  that,  and  I  reiterate 
that  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  puts  it 
basically  back  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Some  day  we  may  learn  the  lesson  of 
allowing  the  free  marketplace  to  make 
the  final  decisions,  rather  than  inserting 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  breach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williajcs)  has  re- 
quested 1  minute,  so  I  will  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 

The  8PEAKE31.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rottsselot)  has  con- 
sumed 8  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams'*  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  has  been  made  here  that  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing.  What  we 
are  doing  is  very,  very  simple. 

What  we  are  acting  on  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160,  which  says  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SicnoK  1.  In  carrying  out  their  respective 
autliorlUes  under  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1966,  and  under  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  sliall  take  action  to  limit 
the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends  which  may 
be  paid  or.  time  deposits  of  less  than  $100,- 
000  by  institutions  regulated  by  them. 

Let  me  jiist  give  you  a  couple  of  simple 
facts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzbl) 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160  is  a  well-intentioned 
bill  whose  stated  purpose  is  to  stop  dis- 
intermediation in  thrift  institutions. 

The  conventional  wisdom  holds  that  4- 
year  "wild  card"  certificates,  created 
early  this  July,  have  drained  deposits 
from  savings  and  loans  to  commercial 
banks.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  conventional  wisdom  is 
not  corroborated  by  very  much  hard 
evidence.  Actually,  such  surveys  and  fig- 
ures as  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Banking  Committee  indicate  that  sav- 
ing and  loan  deposits  have  been  going 
to  treasuries,  commercial  paper,  munic- 
ipals, and  other  investments. 

Therefore,  while  the  savings  and  loans 
plead  for  this  bill,  it  is  not  very  likely  to 
give  them  any  particular  relief.  If  the 
regulatory  agencies  set  the  mftTimnm 
Interest  too  high,  the  cost  of  money  to 
savings  and  loans  will  still  be  too  high 
for  profitable  mortgage  lending.  If  the 
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maximum  is  set  too  low,  the  savings  and 
loans  simply  will  not  get  the  deposits  in 
competition  with  investments  listed 
atwve. 

There  is  no  resison  to  vote  against  this 
bill,  but  there  is  not  much  reason  to  vote 
for  it  either.  Since  there  was  no  testi- 
mony, nor  hearings,  in  either  the  Senate 
or  House,  we  have  no  idea  where  the 
regulators  will  set  the  limits.  If  the  limits 
of  the  Humphrey  bill  (S.  2454)  are  used, 
as  one  might  iinagine  from  the  limited 
Senate  statements  on  this  bill,  the  rates 
will  not  attract  deposltfi. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 160,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  promises  that  it  wUl  do  anything.  I 
wish  it  were  an  effective  "bandaid  ap- 
proach" until  a  full  scale  Hunt  Commis- 
sion-type package  is  ptissed,  but  I  doubt 
it. 

The  best  relief  for  thrift  institutions 
will  be  a  general  lowering  of  interest 
rates  so  savings  and  loans  are  again  an 
attractive  deposit.  Short-term  treasuries 
are  down  substantially.  If,  indeed,  inter- 
est rates  have  peaked,  real  relief  will  be 
in  sight  for  thrifts.  U  the  FRB  has  to 
fight  the  Inflation  battle  alone.  Interest 
rates  may  stay  high.  The  best  long-term 
relief  for  aU  of  us  is  fiscal  responsibility — 
a  more  sensible  approach  to  our  big 
spending. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
fMr  Blackburn  1 . 

Mr.  BLACTKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  coming  up  under  unusual 
circumstances;  but  let  me  point  out  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  real  pirrpose  of  the 
resolution.  The  real  purpose  is  to  instruct 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reser\e  System  that  they  made  a  mis- 
take when  they  created  the  wild  card. 

We  are  not  putUng  a  ceiling  on  the  in- 
terest they  can  pay  or  Instructing  them 
how  much  ceiling  they  should  put.  We 
are  saying  "Fellows,  you  have  made  a 
mistake.  You  have  thrown  the  housing 
industry  Into  total  chaos.  Now  we  are 
going  to  direct  you  to  take  some  action  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  housing  industry 
and  their  allies  in  the  savings  and  loan 
associations." 

I  can  see  no  harm  that  will  come  from 
passing  this  resolution.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  rather  healthy  thing  that  we  have  put 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  notice  that 
they  have  to  give  some  relief  to  the  hous- 
ing and  savings  and  loan  industries 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAt^KBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to  do  is  inform 
the  House  that  in  my  personal  opinion, 
this  is  much  needed  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  that  I  think  truly  deserves 
passing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik>  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's home  financing  system  has  suffered 
a  devastating  blow  since  late  July  when 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Instituted  Its 
financial  experiment  of  allowing  4-year 
certificates  of  deposit  with  no  maximum 
of  Interest  and  no  minimum  amount. 

According  to  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Home  Lofui  Bank  Board,  the 
Nation's  savings  and  loan  associations 
lost  $313  million  In  savings  accounts  in 
July  alone  and  $102  million  in  other  con- 
sumer-sized CD's.  This  was  the  first  net 
outfiow  from  savings  and  loans  since 
January  1970. 

By  contrast,  the  country's  328  largest 
banks  sold  $415  million  in  so-called  "wild 
card"  4-year  CD's  during  the  first  week 
of  August  alone  and  registered  a  gain  of 
$510  million  in  consimier-sized  savings 
deposits  by  the  third  week  of  August. 

The  result  of  this  startling  filght  of 
savings  dollars  to  wild-card  CD's  is  an 
enormous  credit  crunch  that  is  diverting 
money  away  from  home  mortgages  and 
locking  a  great  many  Americans  out  of 
the  housing  market. 

In  short,  what  we  are  witnessing  Is  not 
a  mere  interest  rate  war.  but  sheer  piracy 
on  the  financial  high  seas:  a  cruel  irony 
in  which  the  American  dollar  is  so  cheap 
abroad,  but  so  expensive  at  home  and 
the  tragedy  of  it  aU  is  that  the  fi- 
nancial burden  is  falling  mainly  on  the 
back  of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  who  need  help  the  most  and  can 
afford  these  high  Interest  rates  the  least. 

What  we  need  now  is  fast,  decisive 
acUon  by  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
store order  out  of  virtual  financial  chaos. 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160  Congress 
has  that  opportunity  and  by  acting  now. 
we  can  cut  short  the  threat  to  housing 
and  home  financing.  If  we  do  not  act. 
we  must  face  up  to  the  dire  prospect  of 
literally  billions  of  dollars  being  with- 
drawn from  thrift  institutions  such  as 
savings  and  loans  and  from  investments 
in  long-term  home  mortgages. 

The  result  will  be  almost  predictable; 
9  and  10  percent  mortgage  Interest  rates 
which  most  prospective  home  owners  will 
not  be  able  to  afford ;  home  financing  will 
be  virtually  halted;  Interest  rates  will 
jump  even  higher  than  they  are  now; 
and  the  Nation  could  be  facing  a  major 
financial  crisis  before  long. 

The  facts  are  well  known,  developed 
with  great  skill  by  the  knowledgeable 
and  extraordinarily  competent  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  under  the  distinguished  and 
gifted  leadership  of  Chairman  Wright 
Patman. 

I  commend  Chairman  Patman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  responding  so  promptly 
to  the  challenge  before  us.  and  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  floor 
on  such  short  notice,  mindful  of  their 
responsibility  and  the  urgency  of  the 
need  to  begin  now  to  restore  stability  to 
the  national  money  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  chairmsui  smd  the  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
who  have  the  expertise  drawn  from 
years-long  experience  In  this  highly 
complex  field  of  finance  and  in  whom  we 


have  repeatedly,  with  Justification, 
placed  our  trust  and  confidence  and  who 
today  have  reported  out  this  legislation 
by  a  near  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I'i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
this  resolution  in  totally  proper  context. 
As  a  practical  matter,  most  of  the  speak- 
ers have  been  correct  in  what  they  said. 
It  does  not  change  the  present  situation 
as  far  as  maximum  rates  on  any  time 
certificates,  but  it  does  tell  the  regtUatory 
authorities,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  PDIC.  and  the  Federal  Home  Bank 
Board,  that  some  maximum  rates  must 
be  imposed. 

There  is  no  Question  but  what  the  reg- 
ulatory authorities  can  impose  a  20-per- 
cent rate,  a  30-percent  rate,  and  they 
have  complied  with  the  statute.  So.  as  a 
practical  matter,  if  you  want  to  look  at 
it  from  that  standpoint,  a  remedy  has 
been  provided  which  provides  no  relief; 
but  as  a  practical  matter — and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  hit  it  as 
much  as  anyone — it  tells  these  regula- 
tory authorities  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  are  no  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest on  certain  of  these  time  deposits 
and  possibly  the  regulatory  authorities 
were  wrong  when  they  established  the 
wild  card. 

They  had  better  re -examine  the  pre- 
mise on  which  the  wild  card  certificate 
was  based,  and  the  Congress  feels  some 
action  should  be  taken  in  that  regard. 

I  would  urge  a  yea  vote  on  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

WlDNALL  )  . 

Mr.  WlDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  resolution.  I  think  it  Is  very  much 
needed  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
a  cure-all.  It  is  not  going  to  accomplish 
what  some  people  think  it  may. 

At  the  same  time.  If  we  are  In  a  situa- 
tion where  there  has  been  a  constant 
drain,  particularly  on  the  savings  and 
loan  Institutions,  and  when  they  need 
help,  this  caij  offer  that  help  to  them. 

I  certainly  am  sure  that  this  can  be 
an  important  step  on  the  way  toward 
stabilizing  matters  in  the  mortgage  busi- 
ness and  getting  a  return  of  healthy 
homebuilding  for  America. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Btjrgensb). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution.  I  appreciate  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing of  my  disting\ii.^hed  colleague  from 
California.  I  think  really  he  is  objecting 
more  procedurally  than  as  a  matter  of 
substance.  This  thing  might  help,  and 
we  hope  It  will. 

It  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  and  I 
really  think  it  will  help.  I  think  we  should 
certainly  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Briefly  in  closing,  I  would  say  this:  I 
think  paxt  of  the  unfortunate  nature  of 
this  whole  issue  is  that  not  only  are  we 
in  a  rush  to  try  to  help  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry,  we  really  have  not  spoken 
to  the  basic  issue  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashliy) 
raised  relating  to  regulation  Q.  What  we 
really  are  doing  today  does  not  solve  the 
need  to  improve  the  money  flow  into  the 
housing  msirket.  We  have  not  addressed 
ourselves  to  that  problem  at  all,  and  I 
feel  that  we  should  have. 

Second,  it  disturbs  me  greatly  that  the 
Senate  would  do  this  without  any  hear- 
ings and  to  think  that  we  would  do  the 
same  and  put  ourselves  in  that  kind  of  a 
position. 

I  could  not  disagree  more  gently  with 
my  colleague,  that  this  might  possibly 
help.  This  Is  once  again  an  attempt  to 
delegate  away  from  this  Congress  the 
basic  power  it  has  to  do  something  about 
the  problem,  placing  the  responsibility 
with  an  Independent  agency  that  we 
thought  had  acted  incorrectly.  Another 
point:  The  major  cause  of  outflow  of  sav- 
ings from  savings  and  loan  associations 
has  occurred  in  large  part  because  Fed- 
eral Treasury  notes  and  bills  are  going 
at  8.5  percent  and  9  percent. 

My  belief  is  that  we  should  go  back  to 
the  committee  and  come  out  with  some- 
thing more  constructive. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agreed  to  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  I  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Perhaps  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  might  even 
yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 

me  the  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  talking 
about  this  wild  card,  the  certificate  of 
deposit,  and  what  it  has  done.  Figures 
recently  released  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  show  that  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loan  associations  lost  $313  million 
during  the  month  of  July  1973.  At  the 
same  time  the  country's  323  largest  com- 
mercial banks  gained  $510  million  in  de- 
posits. 

The  last  quarter  of  this  year  $10  bil- 
lion in  savings  and  loan  deposit  certif- 
icates mature.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
that  $10  billion  in  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

I  was  asked  the  question  before,  does 
this  not  help  the  lender?  I  say  no,  it 
helps  certain  types  of  borrowers.  I  could 
not  go  into  any  commercial  bank  today 
and  get  a  mortgage. 

Unless  we  keep  the  money  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  in  the  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  no  one  will  be  able  to  get  a 
mortgage  at  anything  like  a  reasonable 
Lnterest  rate. 
What  we  are  doing  today  is  taking  the 
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first  step  in  a  number  of  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  be  home  owners.  It  boils  down  Just  to 
that.  It  is  only  the  first  of  a  number  oi 
things  that  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  think  that  two  points  should  be 
made.  First  of  all,  consistently  through- 
out the  discussion  today  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  savings  and  loan  prob- 
lem. As  a  fact  of  the  matter,  small  btmks 
near  cities  with  large  commercial  banks 
have  the  same  problem  in  the  credit 
squeeze  because  the  liquidity  of  the  small 
banks  has  not  grown  enough  to  pwiy  the 
interest  rates  that  the  large  commercial 
banks  are  paying,  so  it  is  not  just  the 
savings  and  loan  banks  are  feeing  the 
credit  pains,  but  It  is  the  small  commer- 
cial banks  in  the  large  communities 
where  there  are  large  commercial  bajiks. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiraLD). 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  3  minutes  because  I 
know  the  House  is  In  a  mood  to  vote.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman),  apportioning  this  amoimt 
of  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160.  This  legislation 
takes  positive  action  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  savings  rate  war  which  has 
thoroughly  disrupted  housing  and  home 
finance  since  early  July. 

On  June  30,  we  voted  to  extend  the 
interest  rate  amtrol  system  which  has 
"kept  the  peace"  in  the  consumer  sav- 
ings markets  since  1966.  Just  5  days  later, 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  violated  the 
express  purpose  of  our  action  and  carved 
a  massive  loophole  in  this  rate  control 
law  by  permitting  financial  institutions 
to  offer  $1,000  minimum.  4-year  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  without  rate  ceiling  re- 
strictions. 

The  net  result  of  this  hastily  conceived 
gamble  has  been  a  massive  shift  of  funds 
from  savings  and  loan  associations, 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  housing 
needs  of  our  Nation,  into  the  ccMnmercial 
banking  system. 

Commercial  banks,  with  their  full 
range  of  investment  opportunities — in- 
cluding short-term,  prime  rate.  10  per- 
cent loans  to  corporations  and  10  percent 
to  15  percent  consumer  installment 
loans — can  afford  to  pay  8  percent  and 
9  percent  on  these  ceiling-free  certifi- 
cates to  attract  new  savers.  By  con- 
trast, savings  and  loan  associations,  with 
average  earnings  of  7.2  percent  on  assets, 
and  operating  expenses  of  1.1  percent, 
cannot.  Savings  and  loans  cannot  pay  8 
percent  smd  9  percent  to  their  depositors 
and  still  make  funds  available  to  Amer- 
ican home  buyers  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  on  their  long-term  mortgage  loans. 


The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  savings  and  loan 
associations  had  »  net  outflow  of  $1.5 
billion  in  July  and  August,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  commercial  bank  coun- 
terparts showed  a  net  gain  of  $2  billion  in 
the  ceiling  free  certificates.  And.  I  am 
Informed,  that  despite  interest  tradition- 
ally credited  to  accounts  in  September, 
that  month,  too,  will  show  significant 
savings  losses  at  savings  and  loans. 

As  many  Members  know,  October  1 
begins  the  traditional  reinvestment  pe- 
riod for  persons  with  savings  deposits. 
A  telephone  survey  conducted  this  morn- 
ing by  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League 
of  savings  flows  in  money  center  loca- 
tions confirms  what  many  experts  had 
been  predicting  for  this  reinvestment  pe- 
riod. Out  of  19  associations,  18  reported 
significant  losses  in  the  final  3  days  of 
September  and  the  first  day  of  October. 
A  copy  of  this  survey  is  attached. 

The  latest  Census  Bureau  data  Indi- 
cates that  the  disappearance  of  money 
available  for  mortgages  is  already  begin- 
ning to  show  up  in  home  building  activ- 
ity, despite  the  long  lead  times  in  the 
housing  business.  Actual  housing  starts 
in  August  were  at  their  lowest  level  In 
2  years. 

The  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League  es- 
timates that  new  loan  commitments 
dropped  at  a  rate  of  about  $1  billion  a 
month  in  both  July  and  August  and  this 
depressing  pattern  is  continuing  in  Sep- 
tember. Unless  something  can  l)e  done  to 
stop  the  savings  rate  war,  the  present 
trends  Indicate  that  a  full-blown  reces- 
sion in  home  construction  is  inevitable 
in  1974.  The  league  anticipates  a  con- 
tinued decline  in  loan  commitments  so 
long  as  present  unfavorable  savings  pat- 
terns continue. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Savings  smd  loan 
associations,  which  provide  two-thirds  of 
the  housing  credit  in  normal  times,  have 
over  $10  billion  In  savings  certificates 
matining  in  the  quarter  beglning  yes- 
terday, October  1.  Because  of  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  many  of  these  savers  were  not 
permitted,  without  penalty,  to  "upgrade" 
their  deposits  into  higher-yielding  cer- 
tificate arrangements  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. Commercial  bank  depositors,  by  the 
way.  were  not  so  restricted.  The  savings 
and  loan  customers  are  already  unhappy, 
and  their  Institutions  can  ill  afford  a 
continuation  of  the  savings  rate  war  in 
the  ceiling-free  certificates  area.  Ex- 
perts say  that  upward  of  $5  billion  of  the 
$10  billion  falling  due  could  leave  the 
home  finance  sector  as  a  result. 

Thus.  I  urge  that  we  accept  the  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  Senate  to  reas- 
sert our  congressional  mandate  that  sav- 
ings rate  wars  not  be  permitted  among 
our  Nation's  financial  institutions. 

Today  may  be  the  last  opportunity  to 
correct  this  situation  before  disastrous 
new  outflows  of  savings  occur  from  these 
institutions  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
housing  credit.  I  therefore  urge  prompt 
action  this  afternoon  to  accept  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160. 
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The  JJS.  Savings  ana  Loan  League 
telephone  survey  report  follows : 

TmLEPHONI      SUBVIT      OF      SaTINCS      Ft^WS      IN 
MONIT  CrNlUt  L/OCATIONS  OCTOBIX  1,  1973 

Attached  »re  reports  of  savings  loeaes  from 
savings  and  loan  associations  In  money  cen- 
ter locations,  covering  the  final  three  days  of 
September  and  the  first  of  October. 

These  losses  are  substantial  and  continu- 
ing note  especially  the  high  levels  of  loaees 
for  reporting  associations  in:  California.  Dis- 
trict of  Ck)lumbL-\.  Florida.  Georgia.  Dllnols. 
Minnesota.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  South 
Carolina.  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Out  of  19  associations,  18  reported  losses 
for  the  final  three  days  of  September  and 
the  other  Institutions  broke  even.  For  Octo- 
ber 1.  no  reports  were  available  for  6  as- 
sociations, in  part  because  of  time  zone  prob- 
lems. Of  the  remainder,  2  broke  even  and 
aU  of  the  others  suffered  losses  running  at 
rates  that  in  most  Instances.  wer«  heavier 
than  for  the  final  three  days  of  September. 
U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  Leaous. 

SAVINGS  LOSSES'  AT  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS -FINAL  3 
DAYS  IN  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCT.  1 


Location 


FiMl  3  d«ys 
ofSsptombtf 


Octl 


MiniMsoti «IO,000 

Oo 1.401.588 

^     Oo-. 799.243 

Wisconsin ...  800  300 

'"'"0^ '.'.'.  854: 000 

„     Op- 4,653,854 

New  York n\ 

New  J».s«y '.'"".'.  2, 000, 000 

Ciliforni*. 3  700  000 

.,      Do 3.500,000 

Tmm 2.  768,  267 

^      Do - 1,179.000 

G»«r|ii 450,  000 

c    ..P°r-.l.- 987.000 

South  Cjrolini 330  000 

f  !<>"<••- 3,000.000 

Colorido 141000 

Oistfie*  ol  Columbis 884  000 

"linois 1.  Sll'oOO 


tl,  200. 000 
1.200.000 

250,000 
3,200,000 
3,100,000 

600,000 

o 
•3,000,006 

C) 

500,000 
1, 700. 000 


450. __. 

750.000 

(«) 


I  All  art  red  Kiurts. 
>  No)  avaiUbie. 
'Even. 
•12  noon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens)  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Chairman  for  taking  the 
initiative  to  bring  this  to  the  floor.  We 
have  heard  some  criticism  about  the  pro- 
cedures. The  first  week  in  September  we 
had  exhaustive  hearmgs  on  this  subject 
about  the  very  thing  that  we  are  talking 
about.  There  would  be  no  need  to  post- 
pone or  to  have  any  more  hearings. 

The  second  thing  is  that  when  we  pass 
this  kind  of  bill  today,  we  are  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  actions  we  have 
taken  in  the  past  in  preserving  the  flex- 
ible interest  rate  formulas  that  we  have 
put  into  effect. 

The  third  thing  is  that  we  are  not 
telling  these  people  what  to  do  except 
we  are  giving  them  a  chance  to  listen 
to  Congress  and  come  forward  with 
something  that  will  be  reasonable  and 
wlU  save  the  crisis  that  Is  now  existing 
in  the  savings  and  loan  associations.  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  for  this. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  the  quick 
attention  which  Congress  is  giving  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160.  This  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  asstu-e  an  adequate 


flow  of  consumer  savings  into  the  home 
finance  market.  This  resolution  would 
bring  to  a  halt  the  disastrous  "interest 
rate  war"  which  has  oeen  going  on  since 
the  decision  to  permit  the  "wild  card" 
certificate  of  deposit.  Hopefully  our 
home  financing  system  will  then  be  able 
to  recover  from  this  situation  and  a  seri- 
ous hardship  will  be  lifted  from  many 
Americans  who  have  found  themselves 
locked  out  of  the  housing  market. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  show  that  the 
Nation's  savings  and  loan  associations 
lost  $313  million  in  July,  their  first  net 
outflow  since  January  1970.  At  the  same 
time,  the  country's  328  largest  commer- 
cial banks  gained  $510  million  in  con- 
sumer sized  savings  deposits  in  the  8- 
week  period  ending  August  22. 

This  outflow  of  savings  from  our  Na- 
tion's savings  and  loan  institutions  criti- 
cally wounds  new  home  building  and 
new  mortgages  by  severely  restricting 
the  availability  of  money  for  the  mort- 
gage market. 

The  facts  are  here  for  everyone  to  see. 
We  are  on  notice  of  an  impending  crisis 
and  we  must  act  promptly.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolution 
before  us. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  lu-ge  your  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  limit  rates  of  interest  or 
dividends  which  may  be  paid  on  time  de- 
posits of  less  than  $100,000  by  institutions 
regulated  by  them. 

I  urge  the  House  to  take  this  action  for 
a  number  of  reasons  of  which  two  are 
primary. 

First,  there  has  been  and  is  an  acute 
slow-down  in  housing  starts  in  our 
country.  I  read  an  advertisement  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  wherein  a 
New  York  bank  was  offering  to  pay  9.59 
percent  for  time  deposits  of  $1,000  or 
more.  Such  exorbitant  rates  are  being 
offered  by  large  banks  in  many  parts 
of  the  coimtry.  This  is  causing  billions  of 
dollars  to  move  out  of  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  Institutions,  and 
small  banks. 

In  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
I  think  in  most  States,  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  others  of  like  pur- 
pose have  for  many  years  been  a  prime 
lender  for  residential  construction.  Pro- 
spective home  owners,  builders,  and  con- 
tractors have  far  too  few  other  places  to 
go  to  secure  money  for  residential  con- 
struction. Certainly  in  my  area  and 
state,  and  I  believe  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  need  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  housing,  both  for  those  who 
need  housing  as  residences  and  for  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  residential 
construction  business  for  their  livelihood. 
The  situation  is  causing  great  detri- 
ment not  only  to  the  contractors  who 
should  be  building  these  homes  and 
those  who  work  for  them  birt  to  untold 
niunbers  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers. 
It  is  verj-  adversely  affecting  such  things 


as  the  carpet  Industry  and  the  furniture 
industry. 

The  critical  sltuaticwi  which  exists  in 
the  building  industry  is  a  very  proper 
one  for  immediate  consideration  and  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done,  but  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  which  we  can  take  today 
on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens  to  whom  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion. 

The  second  reascm  I  urge  your  support 
is  to  offer  much  needed  assistance  to  our 
fine  lending  institutions.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  our  economy  and  must  be  pro- 
tected by  proper  legislation  and  for  the 
interest  and  benefit  of  the  total  pubUc. 
Our  savings  and  loan  institutions 
throughout  the  country  have  for  many 
years  furnished  a  major  portion  of  the 
money  for  residenUal  construction.  They 
have  done  a  good  job.  Because  of  the 
wild-card  time  deposit  interest  rates 
being  offered  without  restriction  or  reg- 
ulation by  some  of  the  other  institutions 
billions  of  dollars  have  in  recent  months 
been  withdrawn  from  such  savings  and 
loan  institutions  for  deposit  elsewhere 
at  outrageously  high  interest  rates.  We 
must  protect  our  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions against  this  unreasonable  and 
even  outrageous  competition.  A  new  in- 
terest quarter  begins  this  verv  week  and 
we  need  to  act  posiUvely  and  now  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  160) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 748.  MAKING  AN  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  SPECIAL  PAYMENTS  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  748).  making  an 
appropriation  for  special  pavments  to 
international  financial  InstltuUons  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9590,  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT,U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
EXECUTTVE  OFnCE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT AND  CERTAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  9590)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  ihe  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
pomts  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Steed.  Adoabbo.  Roybal,  Stokes,  Bevili., 
Shipley,  Slack,  Mahon,  Robison  of  New 
York,  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Myirs, 
Miller,  and  Cxoekbekg. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6691,  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH.  1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  6691)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Casey  of  Texas.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
GiAmo.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Flynt.  Roybal,  Stokes,  Mahon,  Wyman, 
Ceserbekg,  Rhodes,  and  Ruth. 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO   HONOR- 
ABLE AND  MRS.  JACK  BROOKS 

'Mrs.  HOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  make  a  brief 
announcement,  that  on  last  evening 
Kimberly  Brooks,  the  daughter  of  Con- 
gressman Jack  Brooks  smd  Charlotte 
Brooks,  was  bom  in  Georgetown  Hos- 
pital. I  know  all  our  colleagues  would 
like  to  join  with  me  In  extending  our 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  this  little 
girl  and  to  wish  Charlotte  and  Jack 
much  happiness  in  this  new  daughter. 


FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  29  minutes  remaining  under 
his  special  order,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  Is  recognized. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
juncture  in  my  specisd  order  I  too  want 
to  add  my  congratiilations  to  those  ex- 
tended to  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Brooks. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  occasion  long  an- 
ticipated by  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pene- 
trating articles  I  have  read  in  some  time 
appeared  in  the  September  8,  1973.  issue 
of  Business  Week.  The  article  is  entitled 
"The  Railroad  Paradox:  A  Profitless 
Boom."  Under  tmanimous  consent  pre- 
vtoiisly  obtained  I  include  the  article  at 
this  point  in  my  special  order.  It  Is  a 
very  thorough  article  and  gives  a  broad 
range  view  of  the  railroad  problem  with 
statements  by  both  management  and 
labor  and  also  by  shippers  and  relating 
to  the  public  interest.  I  think  it  would  be 
worthy  of  every  Member  taking  the  time 
to  read  the  article. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

IProm  The  Business  Week.  Sept.  8.  1973) 
Thx  Rablboad  Pakaooz:  A  PRomxEss  Bcxjm 
American  railrcxwls  In  1872  enjoyed  \helr 
biggest  year  lu  history,  handling  a  record 
780-bUUon  ton-miles.  So  fax  in  1873.  the 
freight  business  has  been  even  better:  up  8'/c, 
to  10  ""e  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Ac- 
cording to  all  tl^e  theories  of  railroad  opera- 
tion, railroads  ought  to  be  enjoying  their 
biggest  proflts  In  history. 

They  are  not.  American  railroads  are  In  bad 
shape  despite  dream  levels  of  business.  The 
Rock  Island  Is  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy; m  the  Northeast,  six  raUroads  have 
already  fallen.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1973,  the  largest  of  them,  the  Penn  Central, 
continued  to  lose  prodigious  amounts  of 
money  and  threatened  to  plunge  from  bank- 
ruptcy Into  liquidation.  Even  rich  railroads, 
such  as  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington 
Northern,  that  are  blessed  with  valuable 
mineral  deposits,  have  to  struggle  to  earn  *u 
adequate  return  from  railroad  operations. 

This  LnabUlty  to  earn  money  In  the  Indus- 
try's finest  year  Is  more  than  a  knockdown  of 
traditional  wisdom.  It  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  future  vlabUlty  of  the  entire 
railroad  industry.  Instead  of  enjoying  the 
most  profitable  year  In  history,  many  rail- 
roads are  worn  out  and  exhausted.  The  failure 
Is  rooted  in  problems  that  have  been  buUd- 
Ing  up  for  years. 

The  railroads  cannot  earn  enough  money 
to  renew  their  faculties,  partly  becaiise  their 
rate  structures  are  outmoded,  p>artly  because 
their  physical  assets  have  deteriorated,  and 
partly  because  theh*  accounting  Is  as  ob- 
solete as  their  roadbeds. 

They  have  the  worst  credibility  In  Indus- 
try. Neither  labor  unions  nor  regulations  nor 
the  public  beUeve  their  arguments.  Railroads 
have  been  threatening  collapse  for  so  long 
without  collapsing  that  nobody  listens  to 
them  any  more.  In  spite  of  the  direct  threats, 
they  are  still  plugging  along,  whining  but 
alive. 

They  have  lost  their  clout  In  Washington 
so  that  they  cannot  get  the  federal  help  they 
desperately  need.  Rather,  they  are  likely  to 
get  a  cure  prescribed  by  Ubor  leaders,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  congressmen. 

The  stakes  In  preserving  and  rehabUltatlng 
the  nation's  railroads  go  far  beyond  the 
near  term.  Longer-range,  railroads  provide 
the  best  foreseeable  way  to  keep  the  economy 
moving  without  consuming  too  mtx:h  scarce 
energy  or  xuiduly  upsetting  a  fragUe  environ- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  more  of  them  are  on 
the  verge  of  dying. 

The  full  depths  of  the  industry's  collapse 
were  demonstrated  this  year  when  the  rail- 
roads tried  to  carry  two  years'  grain  crops  In 
one  year.  The  result  was  bottlenecks  on  the 


lines  and  car  shortages.  At  the  worst  of  the 
crisis.  10,000  cars  were  waiting  to  t>e  unload- 
ed near  ports,  and  the  unfilled  reqiiests  for 
empties  were  running  as  high  as  42.500  a  day. 
NO  PiaCENTAGE  IN  MOSE  VOLUME 

Even  more  significant  than  what  happened 
In  one  season's  g^aln  movement— or  non- 
movement — Is  the  problem  of  profitability. 

"I  used  to  think  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  this  industry  that  10%  more 
volume  couldn't  cure,"  says  Stephen  O.  Ailea, 
president  of  the  Assn.  of  American  Railroads. 
"But  now  I'm  not  so  sure.  Last  year  was  the 
biggest  In  our  history.  1%e  raUrocMla  bandied 
record  ton-nuies  of  freight  without  much 
dislocation — and  by  dislocation.  I  mean  car 
shortages.  This  year  we  are  handling  about 
10%  more  ton-mllee  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
location and  no  prosperity." 

In  his  rude  awakening,  AUes  Is  not  alone. 
Just  about  anyone  who  ever  worked  on  or 
studied  rallroculs  has  taken  It  as  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  railroads  are  a  high-leverage 
Industry.  The  fixed  costs  are  large,  but  once 
trafDc  has  been  built  up  to  cover  theee  costs, 
everything  over  that  level  Is  practically  gravy. 
The  example  forever  being  cited  was  that  It 
cost  very  little  to  add  a  lOOth  car  to  a  99-car 
freight  train,  so  most  revenue  from  that  car 
could  be  carried  down  to  net. 

Fxuthermore.  it  was  always  taken  for 
granted  that  raUroads  could  handle  a  lot 
more  theoretlcaUy  Incremental  and,  there- 
fore, hlgh-proflt  business,  because  so  much 
of  their  trackage  Is  Idle  so  much  of  the  time. 
This  theory  did  prove  correct  during  Worid 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War. 

This  year  the  railroads  are  getting  their 
l>e8t  peacetime  chance  ever  to  prove  that 
theory  right.  Instead,  they  are  proving  It 
wrong,  because  the  plant  Is  so  nm-down.  All 
the  years  when  railroads  should  have  been 
renewing  themselves  were  spent  fighting  to 
stay  alive.  So  yards  are  Inadequate,  weary 
locomotives  and  cars  are  breaking  down,  and 
speed  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  weak- 
ened track.  Par  from  seeing  extra  profits  from 
the  extra  business,  the  railroads  face  extra 
costs,  because  the  new  business  requires  ex- 
tra effort.  In  every  case  there  were  special 
circumstances,  mostly  weather  related,  but 
some  earnings  declines  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1973  were  staggering:  Burlington  North- 
em,  down  77%  from  a  year  ago;  Kansas  City 
Southern,  down  53%;  Seaboard  Co««tllne, 
down  34%;  and  the  Prlsco.  dovm  63%. 

In  1972.  the  Industry  had  total  operating 
revenues  of  $13.4-bUUon;  a  net  Income,  In- 
cluding that  from  outside  sources  such  as  di- 
versified companies  and  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  of  Just  under  »500-mUllon:  and  a 
rate  of  return  on  net  investment  of  only 
2  95%.  Low  as  the  rate  of  return  was  last 
year.  It  was  the  highest  it  has  been  since 
1966. 

With  numbers  like  that,  the  Industry  faces 
an  impossible  task  In  generating  adequate 
funds  for  renewal  of  its  plant.  It  believes  It 
ought  to  be  spending  an  average  of  »3.6-bll- 
Uon  a  year  over  the  next  10  years  to  get  Its 
plant  In  shape.  This  year,  which  Is  an  un- 
usually high  one  for  railroad  capital  expendi- 
tures. It  wUl  spend  about  •2-bUlon.  In  other 
words,  what  the  Industry  wants  additionally 
Is  somewhere  between  $l.e-blllion  and,  say, 
$3-blUlon  a  year.  The  problem  Is  where  and 
how  It  wUl  get  the  money  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today's  economy,  let  alone  tomorrow's. 

rr  TAKES  A  CKISIS  TO  GET  A  DECISION 

There  are.  of  course,  those  who  think  It 
wUl  not  have  to  meet  those  needs.  "I  have 
friends — we  all  do — who  think  of  the  railroad 
btialneas  as  operating  passenger  trains,  and 
therefore  they  think  railroads  wUl  reoede 
Into  the  twilight  and  disappear,"  says  Wil- 
liam B.  Johnson,  chairman  of  IC  Industries, 
parent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Oulf  RR.  "And 
yet  the  industry  can  probably  offer  more  to 
the  country  of  what  It  needs  today  than  at 
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any  time  In  modern  history.  Take  Inflation. 
One  sure  way  to  beat  inflation  is  to  Increase 
productivity.  We  have  Immense  capacity  to 
Increase  the  productivity  oX  transportation.  I 
don't  mean  we  have  It  today.  I  mean  the 
potential  Is  there." 

Just  how  Important  rallroculs  are  to  the 
economy  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
one-day  shutdown  of  the  Penn  Central 
TransportaUon  Co.  on  a  ThuTBday  last  Feb- 
ruary. If  nothing  else,  that  got  the  attention 
of  Richard  C.  Oerstenberg,  chairman  of  C3en- 
eral  Motors,  who  fired  off  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon.  "If  It  Is  not  resolved  Imme- 
diately, virtually  all  OM  manufacturing  and 
assembly  operations  will  be  closed  down  by 
Monday,"  he  told  the  President. 

ActuaUy,  it  Is  crises  such  as  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral, due  to  come  to  a  head  In  Congress 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  that  are  giving 
raUroad  leaders  their  best  hope.  Impending 
disruptions  are  getting  the  attention  of 
chief  executives  Instead  of  merely  the  traffic 
managers,  and  they  are  certainly  getting  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  that  hard 
decisions  are  taken  only  at  the  last  moment 
to  save  somebody  or  something  from  a  fatal 
plunge.  But  If  crises  force  hard  decisions  and 
create  the  opportunity  to  change  directions, 
they  also  create  haste  and  the  chance  of 
making  a  mistake.  And  there  Is  always  the 
danger  that  whatever  is  done  wUl  have  the 
effect  of  erecting  a  fence  at  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  Instead  of  eliminating  the  reasons  that 
someone  is  teetering  there. 

This  Is  the  possibility  that  frightens  most 
raUroad  officials.  "I'm  satisfied  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  meaningful  activity  of  Congress 
and  the  regulatory  bodies  to  improve  the 
railroad  Industry,"  says  William  J.  Qulnn. 
chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Road.  "But  my 
concern  is  that  It  Is  going  to  be  done  only 
with  respect  to  each  crisis,  that  there  wlU  be 
an  ad  hoc  solution  to  the  Northeast  crisis, 
for  example.  Instead  of  a  solution  that  gets 
at  the  fundamentals." 

NOT    MORE    CAKS    BTTT    USABIX    CAKS 

A  proposed  solution  to  the  freight  car 
shortage  is  another  case  In  point.  If  there  Is 
a  car  shortage,  the  general  reasoning  goes. 
It  foUows  that  the  Industry  needs  more  cars. 
And  If  the  Industry  cannot  afford  more  cars, 
then  the  obvious  solution  Is  for  the  federal 
goverrunent  to  step  In  either  with  loan  guar- 
antees or,  If  that  does  not  work,  with  the 
creation  of  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  buy 
cars  and  lease  them  to  the  railroads.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  Just  such  a  bill. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  so  much  that  the 
railroads  are  short  of  cars  as  that  they  are 
short  of  empty  cars  where  these  are  needed. 
"I  saw  what  was  coming,"  says  Benjamin  F. 
Blagglnl,  president  of  the  highly  profitable 
and  well-managed  Southern  Pacific.  "I  got 
authority  from  our  board  of  directors  to  go 
ahead  with  the  biggest  capital  Improvement 
program  that  we've  ever  had.  We  bought  13% 
of  all  freight  cars  bought  last  year  in  the 
U.S.  And  when  the  time  came  and  we  reaUy 
needed  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  boom- 
ing lumber  market  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
we  foimd  our  cars  tied  up  In  bottlenecks  In 
the  Southeast  and  East.  The  net  result  is 
that  we  probably  lost  15,000  carloads  of  lum- 
ber simply  becaxise  our  cars  were  not  avail- 
able when  our  shippers  needed  them.  If  I 
thought  I'd  get  anywhere  with  It.  I'd  file  a 
hell  of  a  big  damage  suit." 

"I'm  opposed  to  calling  the  experience  of 
the  first  half  of  1973  a  car  shortage."  adds 
Worthlngton  L.  Smith,  president  of  the  MU- 
waukee  Road,  which,  like  others  In  Its  terri- 
tory, was  swamped  with  grain  business  this 
year.  "That  Implies  that  adding  more  cars 
would  have  solved  things.  With  ports  and 
terminals  backed  up,  twice  the  number  of 
cars  available  for  loading  would  have  re- 
BiUted  In  twice  the  number  of  loaded  cars 
with  no  place  to  go." 


As  the  AAR's  AUes  puts  it:  "If  Jehovah 
himself  bad  given  us  100,000  more  cars  this 
year.  It  would  not  have  solved  the  problem. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  whole  industry  Is 
anemic,  not  Just  the  car  supply.  We  have 
to  get  healthy  enough  so  we  can  handle  the 
extra  business  on  an  ordinary  basis  Instead 
of   on    an   extraordinary   basis." 

THK    MOI^T    BIKO:     WORSK    AND    WOBSX 

The  answer,  besides  more  cars,  Is  modem 
terminals  where  cars  do  not  get  Jammed  up. 
modem  classification  yards,  better  signaling 
systems,  and  Industrywide  computer  control 
of  cars.  It  makes  Uttle  sense  Just  to  buy 
more  cars  when  the  average  freight  car 
spends  so  much  time  standing  still  that  It 
moves,  both  loaded  and  empty,  only  66  ml.  a 
day.  The  trick  is  to  get  more  use  out  of 
existing  cars.  But  aU  this  requires  the  very 
capital  that  railroads  do  not  have,  and  find 
It  currently  Impossible  to  raise. 

Scratch  any  railroad  president  and  you  get 
a  long  list  of  complaints  about  unfair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  government.  The  litany 
is  fammar:  WhUe  railroads  have  to  buUd, 
maintain,  and  pay  taxes  on  their  rights  of 
way,  the  world's  most  efficient  network  of 
highways,  airways,  and  waterways  has  been 
provided  and  Is  being  maintained  by  federal 
and  state  governments.  Putting  aside  aU  the 
peripheral  arguments  that  transF>ortatlon 
people  love  to  get  mad  about,  such  as  trust 
funds,  user  charges,  and  land  grants,  the 
railroad  people  are  right.  The  world  they  live 
and  work  In  is  unfair. 

Last  month,  the  Southern  Pacific  opened  a 
new.  autc«nated  classification  yard  costing 
$39-mllUon.  "We  have  to  try  to  recover  that," 
says  Blagglnl.  "All  that  the  user  of  highways 
or  airways  has  to  do  Is  In  some  smaU  way 
pay  for  a  Uttle  bit  of  what  he  uses  as  he 
uses  It.  Now  that's  a  system  that  Is  obviously 
slanted  In  favcn*  of  other  forms  of  transpoc- 
tatlon.  There  has  to  be  a  way  to  finance 
Improvements  in  the  rail  plant  so  these  mas- 
sive sums  of  capital  are  not  needed  long  be- 
fore you  can  begin  to  realize  the  benefits 
from  them,  or  so  that  capital  can  be  recov- 
ered quickly  once  you  Invest  It. 

We  have  got  to  find  some  way  to  reverse 
the  fiow  of  capital  so  It  wUl  flow  into  the 
Industry  and  not  out  of  it,"  adds  BlagglnL 
"And  right  now  the  l)e8t  way  to  do  that, 
as  I  see  It,  Is  federal  loan  guarantees  for 
the  people  that  need  It." 

But  IC  Industries'  Johnson  does  not  think 
borrowing  more  is  necessarily  such  a  great 
Idea.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "It  might  be  the 
greatest  disservice  the  Industry  could  do  to 
Itself,  to  borrow  and  overlnvest.  If  the  fixed 
charges  get  to  the  point  where  you  can't 
pay  the  blU,  you've  got  another  crisis,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  making." 

Johnson  points  to  something  that  Is  wor- 
rying railroad  men  throughout  the  country: 
All  the  3%  and  4%  debt  on  the  books,  nego- 
tiated In  Depression  days,  wUl  have  to  be  re- 
financed at  10  %  If  present  conditions  In  the 
money  market  continue.  The  ICG,  for  exam- 
ple, has  %n  million  coming  due  next  year. 
"And  when  you've  got  it  refinanced,  do  you 
have  a  better  railroad?"  Jc^uson  asks.  "No, 
It's  precisely  the  same  raUroad  with  Interest 
charges  two  and  a  half  times  as  high.  4  "^d 
that's  why  you  have  bankruptcies."  In  any 
case.  Wall  Street  will  not  lend  the  railroads 
a  dime  these  days,  even  at  Infiated  interest 
rates,  unless  the  roads  provide  gilt-edged 
collateral  and  the  most  senior  status  for  the 
debt. 

To  Johnson,  the  answer  lies  In  adopting 
the  Canadian  approach  to  raUroad  problems. 
In  Canada,  If  a  low-density  line  cannot  pay 
Its  way.  It  Is  discontinued  unless  shippers 
that  want  service  on  tliat  line  have  sucoass- 
fully  applied  to  the  government  for  taxpayer 
subsidies. 

ECONOMICS    VXKST7S    POLTTICS 

Johnson  feels  that  the  present  trend  in 
deaUng  with  the  symptoms  of  the  Northeast 


problem  leaves  Congress  with  a  series  of 
hard  eoonomlc  decisions  vs.  pleasant  politl- 
oal  ones.  He  says:  "In  every  one  of  the  Is- 
sues— low-density  branches,  excess  labor,  you 
name  It — there  Is  the  same  conflict :  the  logi- 
cal, economic  decision  vs.  the  difficult  poUtl- 
cal  one,  or  the  pleasant  poUtlcal  decision 
that  becomes  difficult  ixx  the  context  of  the 
logic  of  economics.  If  the  government  re- 
solves all  these  basic  questions  in  the  short- 
term  political  Interest,  then  there's  only  one 
thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that's  to  get  on  the 
nationalization  bandwagon.  The  only  fair 
thing  the  government  can  do  Is  buy  all  the 
raUroads  and  return  the  Investment  the  pub- 
lic has  made." 

Although  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.) 
Is  making  a  point  that  his  proposed  scdutlon 
to  the  Northeast  raU  crisis  Is  designed  to 
prevent  nationalization,  railroad  presidents 
disagree.  They  characterize  his  status-quo- 
whUe-the-problem-ls-studled  approach  as 
Just  the  sort  of  political  waffling  that  will 
lead  to  nationalization.  They  also  distrust 
the  Transportation  Dept.'s  stated  position  of 
providing  only  minimal  federal  funds. 

Most  railroad  officials  still  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  want  to  avoid  the  huge  cost  of 
nationalization  and  wlU,  Instead,  provide  the 
necessary  $1.6  bUUon  to  $2  billion  a  year  to 
restore  the  Industry's  plant.  Says  Prank  B. 
Bamett,  chairman  of  Union  Pacific  Corp.: 
"That's  not  very  much  when  you  consider 
that  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
spend  more  than  $28  bUllon  annually  on  aU 
other  forms  of  transportation." 

Along  with  government  money,  men  like 
Bamett  and  Johnson  want  a  clearly  defined 
national  transportation  policy  that  will  more 
equitably  subsidize  and  regulate  the  various 
kinds  of  transportation.  Palling  that,  they 
would  like  to  rewrite  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  for  fairer  treatment  and  greater 
freedom  to  lower  some  rates  and  raise  others. 

The  question  of  rates  is  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Industry.  According  to  a  study 
by  the  management  consulting  firm  of  Tem- 
ple, Barker  &  Sloane.  Irtc  — a  study  that  the 
Illinois  Central  Gulf  crtls  "the  gloom  and 
doom  book" — somethlnglmore  than  20%  of 
the  commodities  carried \by  rail  are  carried 
at  a  loss — among  tbeixi^  pvUpwood.  sand, 
gravel,  and  even  a  lot 
Much  of  this  Is  left  over 
before  truck  competition, 
rled  some  raw  materials  at 
pectatlon  of  tnaving  this 
goods. 

Many  raUroad   presldeni 

industry  la  no  longer  strong  enough  to  carrv 
any  kind  of  freight  brttSw  ooet.  The  problem 
is  to  get  everyone  t^agree  with  each  other's 
cost  figures,  and  taen  either  to  raise  the 
rates  or  tackle  the  n^ore  difficult  Job  of  tell- 
ing customers  that  some  of  their  business  Is 
no  longer  wanted. 

AN  HfOBMors  arsriLDiNC  job 
If  rates  and  regulations  can  be  made  more 
equitable  and  If  capital  can  be  raised,  the 
rebuilding  Job  to  be  done  Is  stUl  enormous. 
Some  rich  railroads  such  as  the  Santa  Pe. 
Southern,  and  Union  Pacific  have  weU-maln- 
talned  properties,  but  the  Industry  average 
Is  dismal. 

"We  know  of  Midwestern  railroads  where 
60%  of  the  mainline  track  Is  under  slow 
orders. "  says  Bamett.  A  slow  order  is  a  ^>eed 
restriction  placed  on  a  piece  of  track  found 
to  be  In  disrepair.  In  some  extreme  cases  thU 
year,  the  speed  is  down  to  10  mph.  A  lot  of 
the  trouble  In  the  Midwest  was  caused  by 
weather,  notably  this  year's  floods,  but  a  lot 
was  also  caused  by  wear  and  tear  from  the 
Industry's  high  level  at  business. 

A  railroad  can  keep  Its  rail  stirface  smooth 
when  no  more  than  one  tie  in  four  Is  defec- 
tive. But  If  tie  replacements  are  deferred 
beyond  this  limit,  the  entire  track  structure 
deteriorates  rapidly.  According  to  the  T^m- 


frlshable  produce, 
monopoly  days. 

(hen  railroads  car- 
loss  In  the  ex- 
on  the  finished 

Insist  that   the 
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pie.    Barker    &    Sloane    report,    which    alao 
Icxjked  at  the  Industry's  physical  shape : 

New  raU  Is  being  Installed  at  a  rate  that 
would  be  adequate  only  IX  rail  could  last 
more  than  ISO  years  Instead  of  about  20. 

The  rate  of  tie  replacement  would  be  ade- 
quate only  If  ties  could  last  more  than  46 
years  Instead  of  about  30. 

Cash  generated  per  car  on  most  railroads 
Is  stagnant  or  declining. 

The  cost  of  a  new  unit  of  rolling  stock 
has  risen  rapidly,  surpassing  cash  generation 
per  car  for  all  raUroads  except  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Most  railroads  are  not  producing  enough 
casii  to  pay  for  existing  rolling  stock,  le: 
alone  to  retlr«  mortgages  or  pay  cash  dlvl* 
dends.  Capital  expenditures  and  dividends 
fare  exceed  net  Income  and  depreciation. 

Among  the  men  cloeest  to  the  problem, 
such  as  an  offlclal  of  the  Roadmasters  it 
Maintenance  of  Way  Assn.  of  America,  the 
outlook  Is  equally  grim;  "Many  of  our  mem- 
bers say  that  In  these  times  of  comparatively 
active  business  conditions,  they  are  barely 
able  to  keep  their  railroads  together  and  are 
making  little  or  no  progress  towards  correct- 
ing deficiencies  left  over  from  leaner  years. 
Tliey  fear  that  should  a  business  recession 
occur,  they  will  go  under." 

"Our  business  Is  Just  soaring,"  says  an 
official  of  a  relatively  prosperous  railroad, 
"pwirtlcularly  our  container  and  piggyback 
business.  But  that  kind  of  traffic  requires 
fast  trains,  and  we  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  keeping  this  a  high-speed  railroad.  It 
doesn't  cost  twice  as  much  to  maintain  a 
railroad  for  100  mph  as  50  mph — the  num- 
l>ers  go  up  geometrically." 

LABOR    IS    LOSING    PATIENCE 

If  massive  infusions  of  capital  are  neces- 
sary, the  chances  that  these  will  come  from 
the  federal  government  are  not  good  without 
substantial  support  from  railroad  labci 
unions.  And  the  chances  for  that,  though 
considerably  brighter  than  a  few  years  ago, 
are  still  poor. 

Al  H.  Chesser.  president  of  the  key  United 
Transportation  Union,  is  nothing  if  not  blunt 
in  his  position.  He  describes  the  scene  when 
railroad  management  came  to  him,  asking  for 
help  In  getting  relief  from  discriminatory 
taxation.  "I  met  with  management  In  Febru- 
ary. 1972,  and  I  laid  down  an  iiltimatum," 
he  declares.  "I  told  them  Yoxir  soft  spot  Is 
Washington.  DC.  because  that's  where 
you've  got  to  go  to  get  help,  and  you  dont 
have  the  know-how  to  do  It.  But  don't  come 
to  me  crying  for  help.  That  day  is  over.  She's 
come  to  a  ciooe.  You've  had  It  until  you 
change  the  Industry,  until  you  change  your 
attitude,  until  you  start  treating  people  the 
way  people  should  be  treated.  When  you've 
done  that,  well  go  to  Washington  together 
and  do  something  about  this  industry.  We'll 
save  It.  If  you  don't  want  to  change,  let's  not 
prolong  the  Industry's  death.  The  hell  with  It. 
I'm  through  wtt'::.  you."  " 

Chesser  is  perfectly  frank  about  not  be- 
lieving the  railroad  industry's  books.  "There's 
somethmg  wrong  when  an  industry  works  at 
F>eak  cap>aclty  and  says  it  Is  only  mafc-ing  3% 
return  on  Investments,"  he  says.  "I  say  that's 
baloney.  I  don't  believe  It."  The  nilnols  Cen- 
tral Oulf  has  a  standing  offer  with  Chesaer 
to  let  him  examine  the  ICO's  books  to  his 
heart's  content,  but  he  says  that  his  union 
Is  too  poor  to  hire  the  necessary  auditors. 

For  all  his  tough  talk.  Chesaer  Is  Just  as 
oppoeed  to  nationallratlon  as  management  Is. 
"When  the  British  Railways  were  national- 
ized m  1947.  there  were  about  20.000  ml 
of  track,  train  service  was  good,  and  the  op- 
erating employees  had  the  best  jobs  In  Eng- 
land." be  aays.  "Today  tbere  are  llXXW  ml., 
and  our  guys  have  the  sorriest  Jobs  In  Eng- 
land with  half  the  force  I  don't  want  to  buy 
any  of  that  for  tiie  United  States." 

Bat  for  all  bis  bluntneaa,  Chesaer  does 
think  management  U  showing  better  luider- 


Btandlng,  largely  through  cloee  attention  to 
railroad  management's  allegedly  "old-fash- 
ioned" method  of  disciplining  and  suspend- 
ing employees  found  gtillty  of  errors  of  Judg- 
ment, mistakes,  or  causing  accidents.  He 
cites  the  Burlington  Northern  as  a  railroad 
that  had  bad  labor  relations  but  where, 
thanks  to  Joint  efforts,  grievances  have  been 
cut  80%.  Now  he  thinks  the  BN  Is  the  most 
Improved  rallro<Ml  In  the  Industry,  from  a 
lat>or  relations  point  of  view. 

BN's  Chairman  Louis  W.  Menk  agrees.  "I 
think  we  have  made  enormous  progress  In 
labor- management  relationships."  he  says. 
Chesser  and  his  top  aides  have  been  meeting 
repeatedly  with  Menk  and  hla  staff  to  discuss 
and  defuse  these  grievances. 

TUB    NZSD    rOB   rt-rmnw   BBCTTLATIOIf 

Labor-management  relations  must  Improve 
If  the  rail  industry  Is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  At  present,  railroad  labor 
Is  protected  by  a  host  of  provisions  drawn  up 
In  the  days  of  steam-engine  technology  and 
of  less  highway  and  waterway  competition. 
These  provisions  determine  how  many  men 
constitute  a  train  crew,  what  is  road  work 
and  what  is  yard  work,  and  at  what  geo- 
graphical boundaries  the  train  crews  must  be 
changed.  Management  desperately  wants 
these  provisions  relaxed,  but  in  the  climate 
of  hostility  that  grew  out  of  management's 
charges  of  "featberbeddlng."  progress  toward 
relaxing  them  is  glacial. 

•I  don't  question  the  rationale  under 
Which  the  work  rules  were  established  as 
reasonable  and  Justified,"  says  Alan  S.  Boyd 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  now 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Oulf.  "But 
the  thing  that  we  as  managers  have  not  got- 
ten across.  In  addition  to  credibility,  is  that 
our  competitive  environment  is  now  differ- 
ent. We  cannot  react  to  this  changed  envir- 
onment if  the  bulk  of  our  expenses  are  tied 
to  work  rules  related  to  an  alien  envlron- 
meut". 

Boyd  admits  that  the  same  result  would 
not  necessarily  be  true  on  every  railroad,  but 
he  Is  convinced  that  a  relaxation  of  work 
rules  on  the  ICO  would  lead  to  more  employ- 
ment, not  less,  because  the  rallrocul  could 
then  compete  for  traffic  that  Is  now  lost  to  it. 

The  tendency  on  railroads  today  is  to  run 
long  trains,  since  the  labor  coats  are  the 
same  for  a  10-car  train  as  a  lOO-car  train.  But 
this  means  holding  cars  back  until  a  long 
train  can  be  assembled,  and  also  delaying  in- 
dividual cars  through  repeated  switching  in 
classification  yards.  To  an  increasing  degree, 
the  U.S.  economy  reqiiires  exactly  the  op- 
posite kind  of  transportation  service;  It  is 
requiring  quality  transportation.  not 
quantity. 

The  proliferation  of  brands,  styles,  and 
models  of  consiimer  products  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  places  where  they  are  sold  are  putting 
a  premium  on  reliability  and  speed  in  trans- 
portation. These  two  trends  are  also  decreas- 
ing the  size  of  shipments.  Carload  lots  of  re- 
frigerators, all  white  and  all  one  size,  are  not 
going  to  meet  the  marketing  demands  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  in  hundreds  of  shopping 
centers. 

Moreover,  record -high  interest  rates  are 
making  the  cost  of  slow  transportation  of 
finished  goods  prohibitively  expensive.  "All 
of  that  Inventory  a  customer  has  tied  up  on 
a  railroad  that  can't  handle  it  efficiently  Is 
costing  him  real  money  these  days,"  says 
Arthur  B.  Leltherer,  vice  president  for  traffic 
at  Allied  Mills.  Inc..  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League.  "We  need 
transportation  by  the  clock,  not  the  calen- 
dar." Computer-aided  management  pro- 
cedures also  are  leading  to  tighter  controls 
of  the  distribution  system  again  putting  a 
premium  on  reliability 

Products  tend  to  be  more  valuable  per  unit 
of  weight  aa  the  standard  of  living  improves. 
Thus,  transportation  service  becomes  more 
Important,  and   its  price   less  so.  Improved 


technology  alao  has  led  to  more  specializa- 
tion of  Industrial  products  and  components 
Once  more  this  means  smaller  shipments  and 
higher -quality  transportation. 

TH  THB  rUTUBB  N ATIOMAL  OTrXBBBT 

This  growing  requirement  for  quality 
transportation  abetted  by  continuing  gov- 
ernmental Investment  in  highways  and  air- 
ways causes  many  economists  to  beUeve  that 
the  share  of  freight  tonnage  hauled  by  rail 
will  continue  to  decline  as  It  has  done  stead- 
ily since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  that 
railroads  will.  Indeed,  recede  Into  the  twi- 
light. 

But  this  outlook  Ignores  two  things.  The 
VS.  Is  running  short  of  energy  and  It  is 
ninnlng  short  of  land  where  people  and 
Industry  want  to  exist. 

A  truly  severe  shortage  of  petroleum  fuels 
would  bring  soaring  prices  and  possibly  gov- 
ernment-Imposed priorities  and  restrictions. 
The  most  efficient  user  of  fuel,  therefore, 
would  probably  have  a  priority  In  acquiring 
it  and  would  certainly  get  more  for  the  dol- 
lar. And  at  speeds  above  about  6  mph,  rail- 
roads are  the  most  efficient  users  of  fuel  to 
freight  transjxsrtatlon.  A  Rand  Corp.  study 
looked  at  the  problem  in  terms  of  energy 
consumption  per  ton-mile,  expressed  in  Brit- 
ish thermal  units.  Waterways  were  the  most 
efficient  with  500  Btu,  railroads  were  only 
slightly  less  efficient  with  750.  pipelines  had 
1,860.  trucks  had  a,400.  and  air  freight  came 
In  at  63.000.  Another  plus  for  the  raUroads 
Is  that  they  could  be  electrified  much  more 
easily  than  other  forms  of  transportation.  In- 
deed, several  raUroads,  such  as  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  and  nilnols  Central  Gulf,  are 
already  giving  intensive  study  to  the  poesi- 
bUlty.  ^^ 

Looking  further  Into  the  future,  the  out- 
look for  railroads  Is  even  brighter  if  they  can 
only  prepare  for  it.  As  the  standard  of  living 
improves,  there  is  dramatic  growth  in  the 
ton-miles  of  freight  moved  per  capita.  If  this 
number  grows  In  the  next  30  years  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  past  30,  and  If  the  popu- 
lation by  the  year  2000  reaches  the  expected 
265  million,  there  wUl  be  a  need  for  as  much 
as  7  trlUlon  ton-mUes  of  Intercity  freight 
transportation  annually,  compared  with 
about  2  trillion  ton-mUes  now. 

Qlven  finite  amounts  of  land.  air.  and 
water  for  transportation  purposes,  the  clut- 
ter would  be  unbelievable  if  the  present 
trends  were  to  continue.  In  fact,  if  the  as- 
sumptions are  correct,  the  magnitude  of  the 
Job  to  be  done  wUl  dictata  that  railroads  wUl 
haul  an  increasing  share.  Instead  of  a  de- 
creasing share,  of  the  nation's  commerce. 

But  first  the  Industry  must  be  rescued. 
As  the  IGG's  Boyd  says:  "We  have  a  lot  to 
offer,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  get  to  the 
place  where  we  can  offer  it." 

How  Railboao  Accouittino  Bats  Up  thb 
Assrrs 

How  has  the  railroad  Industry  survived  all 
these  years  whUe  loudly  proclaiming  its  own 
imminent  doom?  A  large  part  of  the  answer 
is  that  It  has  been  consuming  ita  own  as- 
sets— and  that  Is  one  fact  of  life  it  does  not 
like  to  proclaim. 

Railroads  practice  a  kind  of  accounting 
that  Is  unique  in  today's  state  of  the  ac- 
counting art.  They  do  not,  for  example,  take 
depreciation  on  their  track.  Where  any  other 
company  would  depreciate  a  capital  asset 
over  the  economic  life  of  that  asset,  the  effect 
of  raUroad  accounting  is  to  leave  the  in- 
vestor's money  forever  tied  up  in  track. 

Track  appears  on  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
railroad  balance  sheet  as  an  asset  flgp.ired  at 
the  cost  of  iu  Installation.  If  a  railroad 
should  Improve  lu  line  by  replacing  115-lb. 
raU  with  130-lb.  raU.  the  cost  of  the  new  rail 
goes  onto  the  balance  sheet  as  a  betterment, 
which  U  why  railroad  accounting  is  called 
betterment  accounting  But  the  labor  of  put- 
ting It  there  is  an  expense  item,  as  Is  the 
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normal  replacement  of  raU,  tlse,  and  balla«t 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  track  materials 
they  replace,  and  such  activity  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  balance  sheet. 

NO    LOOIC 

The  useful  life  of  raU  differs  widely,  de- 
pending on  the  speed  and  weight  of  trains 
and  the  local  climate.  But  If  20  years  is  a 
good  average  for  mainline  track,  logic  would 
dictata  that  every  year  a  prudent  manage- 
ment should  replace  one-twentieth  of  ita 
track.  And,  under  rallrocul  accounting,  the 
cost  of  the  new  track  and  the  cost  of  putting 
U  there  would  be  listed  as  an  operating  ex- 
pense. But  necessity  and  logic  are  oftan  not 
the  same  thing  on  railroads.  By  not  replac- 
ing rail,  managementa  can  make  their  In- 
come statementa  look  bettar — or  less  horri- 
ble— than  they  otherwlae  would  be.  And  for 
years  now,  railroads  have  not  lieen  maintain- 
ing their  property  adequataly. 

It  Is  all  perfectly  legal  under  the  rules  of 
betterment  accounting,  but  the  result  Is  that 
the  balance  sheet  Is  wrong.  Deferred  malnta- 
nance  means  that  asseta  that  are  listed  at 
original  cost  are  no  longer  worth  anywhere 
near  that  much.  The  Investors  take  the  beat- 
ing m  the  end;  It  is  a  sort  of  1970s  way  for 
raUroad  management  to  play  robber  baron, 
and  the  Penn  Central  management  before 
bankruptcy  was  a  classic  case. 

In  today's  stock  market.  It  ts  not  unsual 
to  find  companies  In  many  Industries  with 
a  market  price  of  their  stock  lower  than  the 
book  value.  But  In  the  railroad  Industry,  this 
Is  standard  In  any  kind  of  market,  good  or 
bad.  Leonard  Spacek,  then  the  managing 
partner  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  and  the 
recognized  demon  among  accountants  for 
his  disgust  with  betterment  accounting, 
studied  the  situation  In  1955.  He  took  all 
the  companies  that  made  up  the  Dow  Jones 
averages  and  worked  out  their  market  price 
as  a  percentage  of  their  book  value  on  Dec.  31 
that  year.  The  Industrials  were  230  ^r,  the 
utUitles  were  1457,,,  and  the  20  relatively 
high-grade  raUroads  that  made  up  the  raU 
Index  In  those  days  were  477,.  Spacek  spe- 
cifically laid  the  blame  for  this  on  Wall 
Street's  distrust  of  railroad  balance  sheets 

An  even  more  dramtlc  example  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
When  ita  holding  company.  Northwest  In- 
dustries, sold  the  raUroad  In  1972  to  Ita  offi- 
cers and  employees,  Northwest  wrota  down 
the  raUroad's  asseta  by  more  than  »400-mU- 
llon.  thereby  giving  Itself  a  huge  capital  tax 
loss  carry -forward.  This  also  wiped  out  years 
of  accumulated  uneconomic  resulta  of  bettar- 
ment  accounting  on  the  road  and  made  the 
balance  sheet  honest.  FoUowing  the  sale,  the 
North  Westam  adopted  depreciation  account- 
ing for  Ita  track,  the  first  major  U.S.  raU- 
road to  do  so. 

Even  though  the  North  Westam  Is  only 
marginally  profitable,  the  fact  that  It  does 
not  have  ghost  assets  on  Ita  books  has  caused 
the  book  value  of  ite  stock,  which  Is  not 
traded,  to  "rise  substantially."  according  to 
Larry  S.  Provo.  North  Weetarn  president,  who 
U  proposing  a  60-for-l  stock  split. 

WORLD  WAB  I  BT7I,BS 

The  history  of  betterment  accounting  for 
railroads  goes  back  to  1014.  when  the  Intar- 
stata  Commerce  Commission  first  prescribed 
the  rules.  At  that  time,  of  course.  Income 
taxes  were  low  and  railroads  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  transportation.  The  reason  raU- 
roads embraced  bettarment  accounting  so 
eagerly  was  that  the  commission  detarmlned 
the  Industry's  revenue  requirement  as  a  per- 
centage of  Ita  total  Investment.  By  not  de- 
precUtlng  Ite  track,  the  Industry  kept  ita 
rate  base  high. 

In  other  words.  If  a  hypothetical  raUroad 
had  H-mUllon  Invested  In  property  devoted 
to  public  service.  If  It  had  teoo.OOO  a  year  in 
operating  expenses,  and  If  the  commission 
decided  that  10%,  or  tlOO.OOO,  was  a  reason- 


able rata  of  return,  that  railroad  wovUd  have 
been  aUowed  to  set  rates  to  bring  It  $700,000 
annually.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  raUroad 
were  to  depreciate  ita  track  investment,  down 
would  go  the  allowable  rates  the  railroad 
could  charge  ita  customers. 

Technology  and  Income  taxes  changed  the 
world  the  raUroads  lived  in.  But  the  account- 
ing rules  on  track  depreciation  did  not.  To- 
day, if  railroads  tried  to  charge  enough  to 
get  lOCr  of  their  net  Investment  as  a  rate 
of  return,  the  rates  would  be  so  high  that 
all  their  business  wovUd  go  to  trucks,  barges, 
pipelines,  and  air  cargo.  Now  it  la  too  late 
to  get  the  costa  of  the  track  back.  More  im- 
portant, by  not  taking  deprecUtlon  on  their 
track,  they  are  overstating  their  Income  and 
paying  unnecessary  taxes.  The  Andersen 
firm  believes  railroads  should  be  allowed  to 
recompute  their  income  taxes  back  to  1913 
based  on  depreciation  accounting.  For  poor 
and  bankrupt  raUroads  the  resulting  refunds 
would  be  fantastic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  freight  car 
shortage  has  sufifered  from  lack  of  atten- 
tion it  has  not  suffered  from  lack  of  his- 
tory. The  freight  car  shortages  became 
a  fact  of  railroad  life  in  1887  when  the 
first  case  was  laid  before  the  ICC.  In 
1887  a  shortage  case  was  flled  by  eight 
wheat  farmers  in  the  Dakota  Tenitory. 
Except  for  the  years  of  the  great  de- 
pression we  have  suffered  a  freight  car 
shortage  ever  since,  and  even  in  the 
twenties  our  railroads  made  the  list  of 
America's  sick  industries  and  the  freight 
car  shortages  were  clearly  part  of  the 
problem. 

Our  railroads  have  been  failing  for  so 
long  no  one  seemed  to  believe  they  could 
actually  collapse,  although  forthcoming 
events  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  may 
soon  rob  us  of  this  illusion.  At  the  pres- 
ent we  seem  to  feel  the  railroads  can- 
not really  collapse  and  that  they  cannot 
really  nm  well  either. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  excellent  work  the  gentle- 
man has  done  in  bringing  this  special 
order  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  note  he  has  referred  to  the  first  case 
tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  having  originated  as  a 
result  of  the  shortage  of  boxcars  in  the 
upper  middle  Western  States,  particu- 
larly the  Dakota  Territory.  That  is 
exactly  correct.  It  is  docket  No.  1-1887. 
We  have  observed  this  continuous  prob- 
lem of  transportation  from  the  upper 
Midwestern  States  since  that  year.  There 
is  a  reason  for  that.  When  one  stops 
to  realize,  I  think  it  Is  about  11  of  the 
Midwestern  States  produce  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  food  and  fiber  of  this 
country,  and  we  get  Into  this  situation 
where  the  population  trend  in  the  United 
States  recently  has  built  around  the  in- 
dustrialized urban  States,  and  we  find 
that  there  is  a  great  percentage  of  the 
American  people  living  in  a  few  places 
and  further  from  the  point  of  produc- 
tion of  the  source  of  food  and  fiber. 

We  have  not  had  a  transportation 
system  that  haa  kept  pace  with  that 
trend  in  the  number  of  pec^le,  not  only 
In  the  domestic  marketing,  but  also  for- 
eign marketing,  so  today  when  we  are 


recognizing  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, I  think  we  should  say  to  ourselves 
that  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  real 
national  crisis  In  marketing  and  trans- 
portation. I  think  the  marketing  and 
transportation  systems  in  America  and 
around  the  world  have  been  subjected  to 
stresses  the  last  year  unequaled  In  re- 
ported times  of  peace  or  war. 

A  system  of  marketing  caimot  exist 
without  a  viable  structure  and  system  of 
transportation.  Commerce  is  trade,  and 
transportation  Is  the  wheels  of  trade. 
Commerce  and  trade  are  synonymous 
terms  that  are  essential  to  the  economy 
of  America,  between  the  States  of  this 
Union  and  between  the  countries  of  the 
community  of  nations  of  the  world. 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  problem.  I 
see  that  we  are  going  Into  the  opening 
up  of  new  acres  of  production  for  1974 
to  try  to  meet  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods  of  our  own  land  and  hungry  peo- 
ple of  this  world.  I  think  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  35  to  50  million  more  acres 
of  production  will  be  coming  In  next  year, 
coupled  with  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  call  up  some  5  years  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stored 
grains,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  entered  Into  sizable  credit  sales  to 
foreign  countries  of  our  wheat  and  other 
food  items,  with  the  possibility  of  even 
negotiating  more,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  Record 
today. 

I  think  all  these  things  together, 
coupled  with  the  problems  we  are  deal- 
ing with  such  as  an  inadequate,  obsolete 
transportation  system  that  has  not  sub- 
stantially changed  In  the  last  50  years — 
the  system  Itself  has  not — there  have 
been  improvements  on  It.  I  think  It  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  railroad  Industry 
in  the  last  few  months,  particularly  In 
1973 — and  I  stand  corrected  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  statistics  counter  to  that 

but  I  believe  statistics  show  they  have 
actually  moved  more  freight  than  in  any 
other  year  in  the  historj-  of  our  country. 
If  the  producers  could  have  gotten  ail 
the  grain  they  really  wanted  shipped 
when  they  wanted  it  shipped,  we  would 
have  been  able  to  put  all  the  grain  out 
of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  in- 
ternational grsin  moguls,  and  they  would 
have  gotten  the  increase  on  the  rise.  So 
when  we  criticize  railroads  on  the  one 
hand.  I  think  we  have  to  recognise  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  incapacity  of  our 
transportation  system,  we  may  very  well 
have  had  the  great  wealth  we  find  in 
the  bins  of  America  in  the  hands  of 
International  speculators  who  could  toy 
with  prices  way  more  than  they  have. 

Fortunately,  we  still  have  the  grain. 
What  we  need  Is  an  orderty  system  of 
marketing  and  transportation.  I  think 
It  means  that  we  Intend  to  look  at  all 
pooslbilltles:  air.  water,  land,  smd  what- 
ever we  have  to  deal  with.  I  believe  this 
Idea  of  calling  for  more  boxcars  Is  not 
the  full  answer,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said.  If  we  had  all  the  boxcars 
every  consumer  wanted  now.  we  prob- 
ably would  have  terminal  embargoes  t>e- 
cau.se  there  are  not  enough  salt  water 
vessels. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  problem  we  are 
recognizing  today  Is  a  short  one  and  a 
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long  one.  In  the  short  one.  we  are  going 
to  have  this  Image  of  what  we  are  going 
to  have  in  the  regional  warehouses  and 
put  it  on  a  continuous  basis  in  off-peak 
periods.  We  must  recognize  the  system 
of  harvesting  has  changed.  In  my  area, 
we  will  be  harvesting  com  In  the  next 
few  days. 

It  lised  to  be  that  it  took  60  days  to 
get  the  com  harvest  out.  Now  we  do  it  in 
6  days.  This  means  all  that  com  is  going 
into  the  system  of  marketing  and  trans- 
portation within  a  relatively  short  time. 
I  believe  we  have  to  provide  a  system 
that  will  take  over  on  the  peak  loads  and 
valleys  with  a  continuity  of  delivery  to 
the  consimier,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said  today.  The  consumer 
really  pays  for  the  inadequacy  of  man- 
agement or  for  the  failure  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  have  to  build  into  our  sys- 
tem of  marketing  and  transportation  a 
continuity  of  delivery,  a  capacity  to 
deliver. 
I  commend  the  gentlemEui. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  frbm 
South  Dakota  was  a  very  material  wit- 
ness before  our  committee  when  we  vis- 
ited his  section  of  the  countr>'  last  year. 
I  would  assume  that  the  crisis  and  prob- 
lem we  had  last  year  is  repeating  itself  a 
year  later.  I  assume  the  elevators  are  full 
again.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  That  is  correct.  What 
I  am  saying  today.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Texas,  is  that  it  is  bigger  than  what  we 
saw  then.  We  are  on  the  threshold  now 
of  a  collapse  not  only  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  but  also  of  the  free,  competi- 
tive market  structure. 

It  does  not  do  the  farmer  any  good  to 
have  wheat  quoted  at  $8  or  $9  a  bushel  or 
com  at  S2  if  he  cannot  sell  one  bushel.  I 
have  farmers  in  my  area  who  caimot 
make  payments  on  their  farms  because 
they  cannot  sell  their  grain.  That  is 
what  is  breaking  down,  and  that  is  what 
the  consumer  pays  for,  that  kind  of 
inadequacy. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  why  we  are  hav- 
ing the  special  order  today.  We  cannot 
let  the  problem  slide  from  year  to  year 
and  hope  that  the  problem  eventually 
will  get  better  and  fade  away.  It  will  not. 
We  must  realize  that  we  have  another 
ttig  wheat  sale  on.  of  1  billion  or  more 
bushels  of  grain.  Our  elevators  are  al- 
ready full.  We  have  a  bumper  crop.  How 
are  we  going  to  move  this  grain  again? 
Until  we  increase  the  supply  and  set 
up  a  better  utilization  and  have  a  plan 
to  do  it  we  will  have  the  same  conges - 
Uon.  I  believe  it  is  an  Indictment  of  the 
Congress  that  we  cannot  do  a  better  Job 
than  we  have  done.  The  only  way  for  lis 
to  do  it  is  to  try  as  best  we  can  on  this 
floor  to  bring  about  some  legislation. 

I*t  me  point  out  that  we  have  a  bill 
that  will  be  submitted,  which  pertains  to 
3  different  segments  of  this  problem. 

Plrst,  there  will  be  a  part  of  It  that 
provides  for  sufficient  rolling  stock. 

It  would  give  guaranteed  loans  to  the 
Industry  so  the  railroads  themselves  can 
go  out  and  build  these  cars,  so  that  we 
will  have  a  supply.  We  would  have  a  guar- 
antee approach. 
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It  also  will  provide  for  a  computer  sys- 
tem of  accounting,  to  know  where  the 
cars  are  and  as  they  move,  so  that  we  will 
know  their  location. 

It  also  provides  for  a  plan  that  will 
say,  again.  "You  cannot  sell  in  excess  of 
1  minion  bushels  of  grain  unless  you  file 
a  plan  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and.  In  turn,  they  have  it  made 
known  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  an  exporter  sells  any  such  amount, 
and  the  plan  is  not  working,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  cut  off  the  sub- 
sidies." 

We  spent  $300  million  last  year. 

This  may  be  drastic  action. 

One  other  part  of  the  measure  would 
say  that  the  ICC — some  regulatory 
agency — probably  the  ICC — would  be 
given  a  much  broader  power  to  say.  "You 
win  be  fined  heavily  if  you  do  not  move 
yoiu"  cars." 

That  is  going  to  hurt  some  of  our 
Northeast  companies.  They  have  a  prob- 
lem already.  One  cannot  blame  a  shipper 
from  the  West  who  hesitates  to  send  his 
cars  to  New  York  or  Boston,  since  he 
knows  that  the  cars,  once  they  get  there, 
will  lay  in  the  yard  perhaps  for  days.  He 
will  say.  "I  am  not  going  to  let  you  get 
my  car.  I  will  hold  it."  Or  he  will  use  onlv 
so  many  cars,  so  that  they  wlU  come  back 
in  the  direction  where  they  came  from. 

One  cannot  blame  the  shippers  for 
that.  But  we  have  got  to  get  a  sufficiency 
of  cars,  and  we  must  be  able  first  to  solve 
that  problem,  and  then  take  the  other 
steps. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  will  just 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  I  do 
not  ask  it  facetiously;  it  is  a  difficult 
question. 

I  have  been  critical  myself  about  the 
role  ol  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  Commission  has  become  a 
reg\ilatory  agency,  more  concerned  about 
enforcing  laws  against  carriers  than  see- 
ing that  the  public  interest  Is  cared  for 
in  the  delivery  of  commodities,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
look  at  the  role  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  a  regulatory 
agency  in  solving  problems  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  am  a  former  trucker,  as  the  gentle- 
man probably  knows,  and  I  kept  pretty 
efficient  records  on  my  operation.  I 
operated  at  less  than  33  percent  of  pffl- 
ciency  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulatory  system.  I  will  ex- 
plain why. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  take  back- 
hauls or  uj^e  other  methods  to  cut  ex- 
penses, and  the  public  Is  paying  for  it. 
and  the  consimier  is  paying  for  it  We  are 
regulated  to  death  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  participate 
In  the  hearings,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's committee  is  very  Interested  In  this 
subject.  I  do  not  want  to  take  more  of 
the  gentleman's  time  now  In  discussing  it. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  ex- 


plain that  our  regulatory  agency, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we 
like  what  they  are  doing  or  not.  Is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is 
set  up  by  law  to  do  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  that  Commission 
wUl  give  strong  leadership  if  they  really 
believe  that  is  what  Congress  expects.  I 
think  rightly  they  have  assumed  for  sev- 
eral years  that  they  were  to  act  as  a 
judge  and  to  pass  on  a  particulsw  set  of 
facts,  and  vote  yes  or  no  on  matters  of 
this  kmd. 

I  believe  now  the  Congress  is  saying  to 
them.  "We  want  you  to  take  strong 
leadership."  and  I  believe  that  if  we  give 
them  sufficient  motivation,  then  we 
should  expect  action  from  them  and  lit- 
erally "crack  the  whip"  if  necessary  to 
keen  these  goods  moving. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  as  an  Individual  and  also  his 
associates  on  the  committee  for  their 
efforts  toward  accomplishing  that  pos- 
sibUity  in  getting  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  look  after  the  prob- 
lems in  the  public  interest.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MEZINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemsm  for  yielding. 

Last  spring,  when  there  was  a  des- 
perate need  for  boxcars  to  move  grain 
in  the  Midwest,  a  major  railroad  rimning 
to  the  First  District  of  Iowa  was  sending 
out  orders  like  this:  "Do  not  apply  any 
grain  boxcars  or  grain  orders  on  the  Chi- 
cago region."  Instead,  cars  were  being 
diverted  to  the  State  of  Washington  to 
pick  up  lumber,  a  more  lucrative  haul 
for  the  railroads  than  is  grain. 

Because  of  the  boxcar  shortage,  some 
grain  never  was  moved  out  of  Iowa  and 
today  we  find  that  many  elevators  in  the 
Plrst  District  are  a  third  or  more  full  of 
last  year's  crops  as  we  move  into  the  har- 
vest season.  A  recent  survey  of  the  Iowa 
grain  marketing  system  indicates  that 
storage  space  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  inadequate  to  handle 
this  year's  crop. 

Thus,  we  may  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  continued  grain  shortages  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  if  we  do  see  the  record 
harvest  USDA  has  encouraged  and  pre- 
dicted. The  possibility  of  not  being  able 
to  move  the  grain  out  this  year  is  going 
to  become  more  dire  if  the  expected 
shortages  of  propange  gas — used  in  stor- 
age facilities  to  dry  grain — develop. 

Those  who  stand  to  lose  the  most  from 
this  situation  are  those  who  can  cushion 
it  least — the  grain  elevator  operators 
caught  in  a  price  squeeze  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row;  the  farmer  encouraged  to 
increase  his  production;  and  the  con- 
simier who  has  to  depend  on  the  cost  of 
grain  to  determine  the  cost  of  major 
food  items  like  meat,  eggs,  bread,  and 
mUk. 

In  the  midst  of  the  boxcar  shortage, 
we  see  that  the  grain  which  moves  first 
often  is  owned  by  the  giant  grain  export 
companies  who  enjoy  several  advantages 
over  the  Independent  grain  elevator  op- 
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erator.  The  large  corporations  often  con- 
trol railroad-owned  cars  In  trains  of  25-, 
50-.  and  100-car  units  through  leases 
that  are  perpetually  renewable  if  they 
guarantee  a  large-volume  of  grain  move- 
ment to  the  railroad.  These  firms  can 
virtually  control  trains,  telling  the  rail- 
road from  which  they  lease  cars  when 
cmd  where  to  send  the  trains  to  pick  up 
grain  and  where  to  take  it  for  delivery. 

Besides  tying  up  a  large  number  of 
boxcars  on  this  priority  basis,  these  firms 
enjoy  a  reduced  rate  from  the  railroads 
because  of  their  large  volume  of  grain 
shipment.  In  light  of  the  railroad's  finan- 
cial problems,  one  is  forced  to  wonder 
how  they  can  afford  to  give  reduced  rates 
when  there  is  ample  competition  for  box- 
cars. 

The  independent  elevator  operator  gets 
caught  in  the  squeeze.  Without  enough 
boxcars  to  ship  out  their  grain,  they  are 
often  forced  to  sell  their  grain  to  the  big 
companies  at  prices  5  to  8  cents  per 
bushel  below  market  prices.  Having  the 
only  means  of  getting  the  grain  to  mar- 
ket, the  big  grain  companies  bid  low  and 
the  elevator  operator  has  little  choice  but 
to  sell.  As  one  Iowa  elevator  spokesman 
said. 

If  we  can't  move  the  grain  at  all,  It  doesn't 
do  us  any  good,  so  we  seU  It  cheaper. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  it  is  the 
farmer  who  pays  for  the  boxcar  shortage 
because  the  grain  elevators  will  pay  less 
for  grain  if  they  have  to  sell  it  for  less. 

The  farmer  also  htis  to  absorb  some  of 
the  costs  that  many  grain  elevators  have 
been  hit  with  because  of  charges  for  late 
delivery. 

One  elevator  operator  in  the  First 
District  of  Iowa,  who  had  to  pay  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,200  in  late  delivery  penalties 
last  year  to  the  large  grain  companies  is 
now  working  to  contract  with  trucking 
firms  to  move  his  grain  this  fall.  How- 
ever, since  his  elevator  is  designed  for 
railroad  car  loading  and  unloading,  he 
is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  time-con- 
suming bottlenecks  when  trucks  try  to 
use  train  equipment.  Another  drawback 
is  that  in  many  places  there  simply  are 
not  enough  trucks  to  move  grain  out  on 
schedule. 

The  transportation  crisis  facing  eleva- 
tor operators  could  very  well  result  with 
them  buying  less  grain  this  year,  despite 
forecasts  for  record  crops  on  the  farms. 
Even  when  crops  are  bought,  it  is  re- 
ported that  farmers  can  ez[>ect  eleva- 
tors to  reduce  their  bids  as  much  as  18 
cents  per  bushel  as  a  result  of  the  added 
elevator  expenses  of  truck  hauling. 

Clearly,  action  is  demanded  to  relieve 
the  boxcar  shortage  and  Its  related  har- 
vest-time nightmares.  We  cannot  hope 
for  record  harvests  to  benefit  the  people 
we  represent  unless  we  ctin  assure  ade- 
quate transportation  for  our  crops. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  USDA  pro- 
vide more  coordination  of  farm  produc- 
tion and  the  availability  of  boxcars.  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  must  be- 
gin to  give  as  much  priority  to  rejuvenat- 
ing the  grain  hauling  railroads  of  the 
Midwest,  such  as  the  Rock  Island  Line 
that  serves  Iowa,  as  we  do  to  the  rail 
lines  In  the  Northeast. 

We  have  to  seek  ways  of  equalizing 
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the  allotment  of  presently  available  box- 
cars to  take  the  squeeze  off  independent 
elevator  operators  and  farmers. 

As  another  means  of  relieving  this 
crisis,  we  must  support  loans  for  farm- 
ers to  build  more  on-farm  storage  facili- 
ties and  encourage  the  leasing  of  the 
now-empty  Government  storage  bins  so 
that  farmers  can  hold  their  grain  until 
transportation  is  available. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  we  look 
carefully  into  the  proposal  of  two  Iowa 
State  University  economists  who  suggest 
the  development  of  more  Midwest  grain 
delivery  points.  This  would  allow  much 
easier  delivery  of  grain  to  mairket  by 
avoiding  the  transportation  congestion  at 
Chicago.  According  to  these  economists, 
the  near  imp>ossibility  of  delivering  com 
and  soybean  futures  contracts  to  Chicago 
in  recent  months  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor behind  the  speculation  and  high 
prices  on  the  commodity  exchange. 

I  believe  that  the  boxcar  shortage  of- 
fers us  a  frightening  example  of  how  so 
many  of  the  problems  we  face  today  are 
interrelated. 

We  see  in  it  the  growing  power  of  huge 
conglomerates  whose  control  of  cars  puts 
the  squeeze  on  independent  elevator 
operators  and  farmers. 

The  fuel  shortage  Is  also  involved  as 
we  realize  that  a  lack  of  an  adequate  pro- 
pane supply  could  lead  to  the  rotting  of 
undried  crops  awaiting  transportation. 

These  factors,  of  course,  could  deny  us 
the  benefits  of  a  bountiful  harvest  and 
send  skyrocketing  food  prices  even 
higher. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  boxcar 
shortage  demand  our  attention  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  special  order  will  lead 
us  to  positive  action  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  commendation  to  my 
friend  for  bringing  this  imf>ortant  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  serves  on  the  impor- 
tant Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  has  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  this  ver^•  important 
subject. 

One  of  the  important  policies  that  I 
believe  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  trans- 
portation policy,  a  study  that  wUl  try 
to  determine  for  us  what  kind  of  trans- 
portation we  are  going  to  have  ahead  of 
us  in  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

The  gentleman  points  out  rightfully 
the  problems  we  are  having  with  the 
railroads.  We  have  problems  of  integrat- 
ing the  truck  lines,  the  barge  lines,  the 
steamship  lines,  the  airlines. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion to  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  was 
discussed  previously  in  the  colloquy  with 
another  Member  here  on  the  floor,  but 
we  are  now  adding  to  this  ability  by 
providing  them  with  more  funds,  which 
the  House  has  taken  the  leadership  In 
doing. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  transporta- 
tion policy.  I  do  not  think  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  this 
administration  are  capable  of  bringing 
to  us  an  Integrated  transportation  pol- 


icy. Iliey  have  told  us  that  the  answers 
to  our  trajisportatlon  problems  are  three 
palliatives:  deregulation,  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Now,  I  think  we  both  probably  would 
agree  that  some  kind  of  deregulation  or 
change  in  regulation  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  certainly  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  discussion  of  a  whole 
transportation  policy.  But  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  deregulate  in  one  way,  how  do  we 
free  up  regulation  in  another  way?  What 
sort  of  transportation  assets  do  we  need? 

I  would  hope  smd  I  have  been  urging 
members  of  the  gentleman's  committee. 
Including  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  funds  to  carry  on  a 
very  comprehensive  study  of  the  trans- 
portation policy  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  transportation  policy  that  we 
need  and  will  serve  this  country  in  this 
important  way  unless  the  committee  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  serves 
Is  willing  to  take  the  initiative  and  go 
out  and  do  that  study. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  mem- 
bers, who  are  very  busy,  do  It;  but  super-  * 
vise  it. 

I  think  this  is  Important  to  the 
country.  Perhaps  some  of  the  important 
questions  that  the  gentleman  is  discuss- 
ing, which  are  immediate  and  pressing 
upon  us,  may  not  be  solved  by  a  study 
of  this  kind,  but  certainly  eventually  we 
will  flnd  swne  kind  of  solution. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Well,  we  must  flnd  a  so- 
lution for  our  national  transportation 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman,  who 
is  a  very  distinguished  and  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body,  would  suggest  that 
our  committee  conduct  this  study  and 
even  suggests  that  he  would  help  in  the 
obtaining  of  proper  funds  to  carry  out 
such  a  study. 

We  have  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
committee.  I  think  you  will  see  the  mo- 
ment we  can  get  the  Northeast  railroad 
crisis  out  of  our  way  then  we  have  to 
Jump  headlong  into  the  problems  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  hojje  the  chairman  will  do  that 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  realize  that  the  North- 
east railrocul  crisis  Is  very  important  to 
the  country,  because  the  solution,  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  country  Is 
dependent  upon  the  great  productive 
areas  of  the  Northeast.  The  railroads  in 
that  area  are  very  important  and  essen- 
tial to  that  economic  health. 

I  know  it  is  a  crisis  and  your  committee 
has  to  solve  it,  but  this  is  just  a  part  of 
the  whole  transportation  picture. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  a 
problem  of  the  Northeast  railrcxacts. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  met  a  few  mociths  ago 
the  president  of  one  of  our  great  auto- 
mobile companies.  I  was  bemoaning  the 
fact  we  had  such  competition  from  Japa- 
nese automobiles  to  the  automobiles 
made  In  this  country. 

He  pointed  out  to  me  that,  yes.  they 
have  an  advantage  when  they  use  their 
own  transportation  ssrstem  on  the  coast, 
but  when  they  get  mixed  up  In  our  trazu- 
portatlon   system    they   lose   their   ad- 
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vantage.  So  here  we  have  a  very  strange 
situation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  is  a  paradox. 
Mr.  McFALL.  A  paradoxical  situation 
whereby  even  the  Japanese  cannot  cope 
with  our  transportation  system. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  the  genUeman 
will  recall  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  when  It 
passed  the  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment bill,  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  woiild 
submit  to  us  for  our  consideration  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  The  bill  pro- 
vided that  some  18  months  be  given  for 
that  preparation.  When  that  time  came 
the  Department  of  Transportation  said 
they   were   not   quite   ready.   They   an- 
noimced  that  they  had  a  certain  number 
of  giiidelines  they  were  studying.  We  di- 
rected that  that  policy  be  given  to  us 
within  the  year.  When  that  time  came 
it  wsis  not  forthcoming.  To  this  day,  and 
that  was  some  three  years  ago,  we  still 
do  not  have  an  announcement  of  a  trans- 
portation policy. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult,  that  it  In- 
tertwines itself  with  all  the  fibers  of  our 
great  industrial  Nation.  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  set  our  priorities.  We  have  to  do 
something  about  this. 

I  hesitate  to  make  this  comment,  but  I 
attended  last  week  the  opening  of  the 
great  Fort  Worth-Dallas  Airport.  It  is 
supposedly  the  greatest  airport  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  region  in  the  world. 
It  is  so  huge  one  cannot  imagine  it.  We 
hope  and  pray  it  will  be  that  efficient,  and 
I  assume  it  will.  It  ought  to  be.  because 
some  great  brain  power  went  into  the 
construction  of  that  airport.  But,  do  you 
know,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  they 
have  now — and  I  do  hate  to  say  this— 
but  they  really  do  not  have  a  way  to  move 
the  people  from  that  airport  to  Fort 
Worth  or  to  Dallas.  So  what  does  it  be- 
hoove us  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on 
an  airport  facility  if  we  do  not  have  an 
announced  policy  in  advance  that  says 
that  this  is  an  integral  part  of  this  prob- 
lem, moving  people  from  downtown  out  to 
the  airport,  and  back? 

I  think  we  ought  to  set  up  a  policy  in 
this  Congress  that  we  will  not  appro- 
priate another  dollar  for  any  airport 
anywhere  in  our  coimtry  unless,  along 
with  the  plans  for  the  runways,  also 
there  is  an  accompanj-ing  plan  for  mov- 
ing people  from  the  city  out  to  the  air- 
port. 

In  one  part  of  the  bill  that  we  are 
going  to  introduce  here,  and  I  will  repeat 
again,  is  a  provision  that  says  whenever 
there  is  a  large  shipment  of  grain  that 
the  exporters,  at  least,  must  file  a  plan 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  then  to  the  Deparment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  if  the  plan  Is  not  followed,  and 
the  shipment  is  not  handled  properly 
then  we  cut  off  all  subsidies.  That  is  not 
an  unreasonable  position  to  take. 

And  although  maybe  this  does  not 
have  an  awful  lot  of  glamour  to  it.  may- 
be it  Is  the  beginning  of  what  could  be  a 
policy. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  forthright  statement. 
We  need  his  help,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  can  take  advantage  of  It; 
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I  hope  that  we  have  enoiigh  good  Judg- 
ment in  the  committee  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  will  close.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying 
that  we  do  have  this  shortage,  and  we 
have  problems,  but  we  do  have  some 
solutions. 

The  real  crux  of  the  problem  can  be 
divided  Into  three  general  areas,  first, 
actual  shortage  of  cars;  second,  the 
best  utilization  possible  for  the  cars 
and,  third,  the  structuring  of  rates,  reg- 
ulations, and  penalties,  or  the  lack  of 
penalties  that  are  now  in  use.  We  just 
cannot,  however,  keep  on  decrying  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars,  and 
once  a  year,  say  that  our  elevators  are 
full,  that  we  cannot  move  it  out  from  the 
ports,  that  we  cannot  move  lumber  or 
aggregates  or  any  of  our  other  products. 
We  have  to  do  somethang  about  it.  We 
have  to  take  positive  acUon.  I  know  it 
is  a  problem  that  is  not  going  to  go  away 
very  easily. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
standing.  The  gentleman  has  been  In 
this  nne  city  for  30  years  now,  one  way 
or  another,  man  and  boy.  The  gentle- 
man said  we  have  always  had  this  short- 
age. I  recognize  the  fact  that  if  you  have 
the  one  problem,  that  means  you  have 
got  too  many  cars.  If  you  have  got  too 
many  cars,  that  would  be  a  foolish  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  It  is  gohig  to  be  hard 
to  get  a  balance  now,  but  we  have  got 
to  correct  that. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  will  say  here  Is  really 
where  I  came  in  34  years  ago  on  boxcar 
shortages.  We  had  them  then;  we  still 
have  them.  Listening  to  my  coUeague's 
remarks  and  his  statements  about  short- 
ages, the  question  comes  to  my  mind  how 
are  we  going  to  resolve  these  shortages' 
There  are  less  cars  now  than  there  were 
in  i960.  The  companies  refuse  to  build 
them  because  they  claim  they  cannot 
afford  to  build  them. 

Are  we  going  to  create  some  sort  of 
Government  corporation  to  build  the  cars 
and  lease  them  back?  What  would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  say  to  that' 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  not  favor  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  where  the  Oov- 
emment  would  own  the  boxcars  or 
freight  cars.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
reached  that  point.  I  do  think  we  could 
set  up  a  corporation  to  guarantee  loans 
for  the  unpaid  principal  to  build  new 
rolling  stock. 

I  had  a  representaUve  of  one  of  the 
major  raUroads  in  the  Midwest  come  to 
me  last  week  decrying  the  fact  that  he 
not  only  had  a  shortage  of  cars,  but  he 
said: 

Even  though  at  times  we  are  in  pretty 
good  shape,  If  we  did  have  the  number  of 
cars  we  needed,  we  could  not  move  the  cam 
stacking  up  now  at  the  Houston  port  because 
we  do  not  have  the  engines  to  pull  the  cars. 

So  it  is  not  just  freight  cars.  I  would 
say  the  best  approach  would  be  guaran- 
teed loans  rather  than  a  Government 
corporation,  and  if  that  will  not  solve 
It.  then  I  would  not  be  blind  to  the  issue- 
I  would  look  at  anything  that  would  help 
solve  the  problem.  I  would  hope  that  the 


guaranteed    loan    would    be    a    better 
approach^ 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleague  another  problem.  A  car  In 
Kansas  bound  for  the  west  coast  takes 
about  28  days  for  the  round  trip.  Some- 
thing Is  ridiculous  when  it  takes  28  days 
for  a  boxcar  to  go  from  Kansas  out  to 
the  west  coast  and  back. 

I  remember  speaking  to  Mr.  Weir,  who 
is  assistant  director  over  at  ASCS  and 
he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  if  we  really 
improved  our  present  setup  to  get  maxi- 
mum use  out  of  our  cars,  say.  10  percent 
that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  140  000 
additional  boxcars.  That  led  to  another 
point  that  my  colleague  and  I  are  both 
familiar  with.  That  is  the  roadbeds  of 
the  various  railroads.  Actually  it  Is  a 
shame  to  say  that  we  have  roadbeds  for 
freight  cars  that  should  be  moving  at  50 
miles  an  hour,  where  they  are  moving 
at  only  20  miles  an  hour,  which  takes 
more  time  to  reach  their  destination  It 
takes  them  longer  to  get  to  market  than 
it  should. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  say  they  reaUy 
ought  to  be  moving  at  125  mUes  an  hour 
rather  than  40  or  50  miles  an  hour. 
What  an  indictment  to  our  industry 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I 
am  going  to  circularize  to  the  Members 
I  hope  we  have  many  Members  join  in 
this  and  that  we  can  do  something  about 
this  problem. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  May  I  say  I  hope  to  do 
some  good  in  our  area. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlemen,  mv  col- 
league from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKUBiTz)'from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Smith)  and  from  Texas  (Mr 
Pickle)  for  taking  this  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  most  serious  problem 
Uke  them,  and  I  am  sure,  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  from  farm  States,  my  fUes  are 
bulging  with  pleas  for  help  in  getting 
boxcars  to  haul  grain  to  market 

The  farmers  in  North  Dakota  have 
seen  wheat  prices  climb  to  unprece- 
dented highs  only  to  be  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  gain  a  parity  of  income 
because  they  cannot  get  their  crops  to 
the  terminal.  Most  recently  we  have  seen 
a  reduction  in  farm  prices  and.  while  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  predicted 
this  drop  will  continue,  the  boxcar 
shortage  still  persists. 

I  believe  that  the  railroads  are  doing 
the  best  Job  they  can  with  the  equip- 
ment they  have  and.  In  our  part  of  the 
country  at  least,  they  are  buying  more 
new  cars  each  year.  There  is  a  limit  to 
what  they  can  be  expected  to  invest  in 
rolling  stock,  of  course,  to  meet  a  peak 
demand  period  considering  the  possi- 
bility many  of  these  expensive  cars  will 
stand  idle  In  freight  yards  once  the  Job 
is  done. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  organized  back  in  1887.  one 
of  the  first  problems  referred  to  the 
Commission  dealt  with  the  boxcar  short- 
age in  North  Dakota.  The  records  do  not 
Indicate  whether  or  not  that  specific 
problem  over  75  years  ago  was  solved 
but  we  are  aU  aware  that  their  track 
record  has  been  dismal. 

Only  last  April,  the  Department  of 
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Transportation  annoimced  with  great 
fanfare  the  establishment  of  a  task  force 
to  deal  with  the  freight  car  shortage. 
Since  that  task  force  wsis  organized  we 
have  heard  nothing  from  it  and  we  can 
only  cling  to  the  dim  hope  the  reason 
for  its  silence  has  been  they  have  been 
too  busy  finding  solutions  to  tell  any- 
body about  possible  progress. 

Congress,  too.  must  share  In  the  blame 
of  our  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. Our  entire  agricultural  economy  is 
at  stake  and  our  ability  to  meet  foreign 
trade  commitments  essential  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-trade  situation  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

Action  has  been  taken  on  legislation 
to  recognize  the  overbuilt  and  largely 
bankrupt  network  of  railroads  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  country  and 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will,  it  Is  anticipated,  send 
its  recommendations  to  the  full  House 
soon.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  the 
subcommittee's  proposal  deals  with  rail- 
■  roads  serving  an  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  it  is  understandable  why  North 
Dakota  farmers  have  expressed  to  me 
their  view  that  It  Is  perhaps  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  Congress  seems  more 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  stockhold- 
ers of  Eastern  railroads  than  the  plight 
of  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  feeding  the  country  and  building 
needed  export  markets. 

We  need  results,  not  more  rhetoric. 
Realistic  per  diem  rates  should  be  set 
on  the  use  of  grain  cars  so  there  will 
be  an  incentive  to  own  rather  than  bor- 
row them.  Under  the  old  practice,  box- 
cars simply  have  not  been  available  be- 
cause it  Is  cheaper  not  to  build  them, 
except  that  this  means  you  cannot  haul 
the  cargo. 

Second.  Congress  should  take  a  look 
at  the  requests  for  low  interest  loans 
and  other  fimding  by  the  railroads,  and 
in  place  of  advancing  capital,  perhaps 
we  should  furnish  rolling  stock  in  lieu 
of  capital— rolling  stock  owned  by  the 
Government  that  cannot  be  squandered 
by  inept  management  and  will  serve  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
for  calling  this  special  order  today  on  a 
subject  which,  to  us  from  the  West,  is  a 
very  special  and  overriding  problem  In 
our  desire  to  continue  to  provide  this  Na- 
tion with  the  least  expensive  and  highest 
quality  products  possible. 

The  shortage  of  rolling  stock  has  been 
a  nagging  f^easonal  restriction  to  the  West 
for  over  100  years.  Just  now  it  is  begin- 
ning to  spread  into  every  sector  of  the 
economy,  on  a  nonseasonal  basis,  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  that  rail 
shippers  are  unable  to  obtain  the  rolling 
stock  they  desparately  need,  when  they 
need  it.  It  is  affecting  grain  producers, 
orchardlsts,  potato  growers,  coal  mining 
corporations,  and  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry. Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  it  is 
directly  affecting  the  consimaer  in  in- 
creased costs  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 


bles, fuel,  and  housing,  and  in  many  simi- 
lar unfortunate  ways. 

The  lack  of  critically  needed  rolling 
stock  for  shippers,  when  they  need  It  most 
desparately,  is  a  result  of  rail  industry 
inability  to  provide  much  needed,  long- 
term  recapitahzatlon ;  and  of  Improper 
utilization  of  the  rolling  stock  now  on  the 
lines. 

For  the  smaller  and  weaker  railroads, 
the  inability  to  purchase  new  stock,  the 
necessity  to  "rent"  rolling  stock  from  the 
larger  roads,  and  the  falling  off  of  freight 
business  due  to  the  intrinsic  lack  of  box- 
cars is  a  vicious  economic  circle  which 
can  be  broken  only  by  limited  Govern- 
ment involvement. 

According  to  current  studies,  the  aver- 
age freight  car  Is  in  movement  only  12 
percent  of  the  time,  and  It  Is  moving 
only  7  percent  of  the  time  with  a  load. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  time,  our 
Nation's  rolling  stock  Is  empty,  while 
warehouses  in  the  West  are  stocked  to 
the  roof  with  perishable  fruits  and  veg- 
etables awaiting  /narkets  in  the  Midwest 
and  East,  out  of  the  vast  and  renewable 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  finished 
timber  waiting  to  be  utilized  for  the 
construction  of  hundreds  of  homes  and 
public  facilities,  oil  and  coal  necessary  for 
the  heating  of  homes  and  the  production 
of  energy  for  industry  all  over  the  United 
States. 

During  the  consideration  of  S.  1149.  a 
bill  to  increase  the  supply  of  rolling  stock. 
Senator  MACNtrscN.  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  a  public  servant  who  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to"  the  alleviation 
of  the  problem  of  freight  care  shortages, 
stated: 

No  doubt  investment  In  freight  cars  could 
be  more  efficiently  utilized.  To  do  so  would 
reduce  the  number  of  cars  and  amount  of  in- 
vestment required  to  ser\'lce  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  rail  shippers.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimated  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars  to  be  130.000  cars, 
about  9%  of  the  existing  railroad -owned  fleet. 
A  9%  Increase  In  car  utilization — Increasing 
loaded  movement  to  7.63%  of  the  time  and 
average  mileage  to  34.9  miles  per  day — would 
eliminate  this  car  shortage  without  the  need 
for  l.'ivestment  in  additional  cars. 

The  application  of  modem  computer- 
ized and  communicaticuis  technology 
would  improve  car  utilization,  but  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  some  railroads 
cannot  afford  the  required  capital  in- 
vestment; and  that  some  of  the  larger 
railroads  will  not  expend  capital  to  pro- 
vide this  needed  equipment. 

S.  1149  would  provide  the  incentive  for 
necessary  recapitalization  through  gusu-- 
anteed  loans,  instead  of  direct  govern- 
ment ownership  and  subsidization.  It 
would  also  establish  a  national,  com- 
puterized car  information  system  to  as- 
sist in  determining  the  origin,  destina- 
tion, and  location  of  rolling  stock  for 
best  immediate  utilization. 

This  legislaticHi,  now  pending  in  our 
own  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  provides  Incentives  for  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  of  lack  of  rolling 
stock;  but,  in  the  event  the  railroculs  do 
not  take  advantage  of  these  incentives, 
the  Federal  Government  would  establish 


a  quasi-public  authority  to  purchase  and 
control  their  own  rolling  stock. 

There  are  many  other  versions  of  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Its  distinguished  chairman,  Harlzy  Stag- 
gers, and  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  its  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, Jack  Picklk,  have  worked  ardu- 
ously to  define  the  problems  the  C?ongress 
must  confront.  The  farmers,  timbermen, 
and  consumers  of  the  Fourth  District  in 
Washington  have  tolerated  this  age-old 
problem  long  enough.  They  are  demand- 
ing that  Congress  take  the  action  neces- 
sar>'  to  provide  the  transportation  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  to  market  their 
production.  The  problem  is  more  serious 
this  year  than  last,  and  It  promises  to  be 
ec<»iomlcally  devastating  In  subsequent 
years,  if  the  Congress  does  not  take 
action  promptly. 

In  the  Interim,  we  must  rely  upon  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to  see 
that  our  farmers  and  other  producers 
receive  the  relief  they  seek.  The  Congress 
can  no  longer  passively  accept  the  fact 
that  many  food  and  fiber  producers  are 
being  denied  their  right  to  market  their 
products,  and  that  the  consumer  will  be 
the  ultimate  victim.  This  Is.  and  has  been, 
an  economic  crisis.  Costs  are  measured 
In  out-of-business  farmers,  broken  and 
crippled  processors,  and  a  high  incidence 
of  job  reduction.  We  must  act  positively 
and  promptly. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   'Mr.  Pickle)   in  asking  for  this 
special  order  today  to  permit  a  discus 
sion  of  the  boxcar  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  where  I  came  in. 
Thirty-three  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
to  this  Capitol,  an  apple-cheeked  young 
man  from  the  Kansas  prairies  to  serve 
the  late  Senator  Clyde  Reed.  I  was  initi- 
ally introduced  to  that  hardy  perennial — 
the  American  boxcar  shortage. 

Senator  Reed,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee — then 
the  Interstate  Commerete  Committee — 
was  an  acknowledged  authority  on  agri- 
culture and  railroad  matters.  He  had 
appeared  to  behalf  of  shippers  in  liter- 
ally scores  of  rate  cases  before  the  ICC. 
He  knew  railroads  and  rail  manage- 
ments. 

At  his  request,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  made  an  investigation 
and  held  heartogs  on  the  box  car  short- 
age. It  summoned  railroad  presidents  as 
well  as  their  bankers.  It  heard  from 
farmers  and  elevator  operators  and  ship- 
pers. The  harvesting  season  passed,  grain 
retted  outside  as  grain  has  year  after 
year,  the  farmer  lost  income,  and  the 
cycle  began  again. 

Senator  Reed  was  not  alone,  of  course; 
he  was  joined  in  these  probes  by  ihe 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  by  Sena- 
tor Norrls  of  Nebraska,  by  Senators 
Langer  and  Prazler  of  North  Dakota,  by 
Senator  Hendrlck  Shipstead  of  Mtone- 
sota.  by  Senator  Harr>'  Truman  of  Mis- 
souri, by  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  by  Senator  Wallace  White  of 
Maine,  by  Senator  Alben  Barkley  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  by  Senator  Quy  Qillette  of  Iowa 
and  others.  Earlier  this  year,  their  suc- 
cessors, Senator  Milton  Young,  Senator 
Walter  Huddliston,  Senator  Dick 
Clakk  were  among  those  who  deplored 
the  boxcar  shortage. 

So  my  friend  from  Texas  joins  an  illus- 
trious company  who  have  over  a  span  of 
at  least  four  decades  battled  this  prob- 
lem. What  has  been  accomplished;  what 
is  the  answer. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
"nothing — absolutely  nothing."  The  rail- 
roads continue  to  have  an  inadequate 
supply  of  boxcars.  They  continue  to  say 
now  as  they  said  over  the  years  that  they 
cannot  afford  the  capital  Investment 
necessary  to  build  boxcars  to  meet  what 
they  describe  as  a  temporary  emergency 
situation — a  period  when  commodities 
must  be  moved  from  farms  to  elevators 
to  market.  And  each  railroad  then — and 
I  suppose  now — continues  to  point  its 
finger  at  its  brethem  as  the  other  rail- 
road being  the  culprit  because  of  slow 
movement,  slow  handling,  or  even  inade- 
quate demurrage  charges. 

I  remember  what  happened  when  Sen- 
ator Reed  proposed  that  demurrage 
charges  oe  doubled  or  trebled  as  a  pen- 
alty inducement  on  both  the  carriers  and 
the  shippers  to  release  boxcars  more 
rapidly.  The  railroads  objected,  of 
course,  but  the  vehement  protests  that 
came  in  from  shippers  were  something 
to  behold.  Even  the  ICC,  that  agency 
created  a  half  century  before  primarily 
to  protect  western  farmers  from  gouging 
and  monopolistic  practices  by  the  rail- 
roads, got  into  the  act  on  the  side  of  the 
railroads  and  the  shippers.  High  demiu:- 
rage  charges  would  be  self-defeating,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  was  the  argu- 
ment advanced. 

The  Congress,  as  might  be  expected 
and  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Congress, 
quietly  retired  from  the  fray.  The  boxcar 
shortage  continued  and  the  next  year, 
and  in  the  following  years,  other  con- 
gressional hearings  were  launched — and 
with  the  same  results. 

What  then  is  the  answer  to  the  second 
question — what  can  be  done  about  the 
boxcar  shortage.  The  railroads,  like  so 
many  others  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  Government  bailouts,  believe 
that  the  answer  is  for  the  Government  to 
subsidize  them  directly  by  either  build- 
ing boxcars  itself  or  fxmding  such  build- 
ing through  low-interest  loans  payable 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

In  fairness.  I  suppose  it  can  be  argued 
that  although  they  are  public  carriers 
with  certain  respon.sibilities  of  public 
service,  the  railroads  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  fund  boxcar  construction  for 
emergency  periods.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  annual  harvesting  of  grain  and  other 
commodities,  Is  hardly  an  unforeseen 
emergency.  The  carriers  are  well  aware 
that  it  is  an  annual  recurring  phenome- 
na in  which  they  are  Involved. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  almost  2 
years  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  sit- 
uation, the  bankruptcy  of  six  roads  in 
the  northeast  corridor  of  our  country 
and  the  question  of  a  $2  blUlon  to  $3  bil- 
lion bailout  of  private  industry  that  was 
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mismanaged,  and  perhaps  worse,  into 
bankruptcy.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
can  hardly  look  with  great  favor  or  sym- 
pathy on  more  Government  subsidization 
of  boxcar  construction. 

I  suppose  one  possibility  is  the  funding 
of  a  prescribed  number  of  boxcars  an- 
nually that  would  be  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  perhaps  through  Its 
Department  of  Transportation  or  the 
ICC.  The  Government  could  lease  out 
the  cars  to  the  appropriate  railroads  at 
rentals  that  would  return  construction 
costs  plus  a  modest  Interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. The  DOT.  or  whatever  agency 
is  involved,  could  set  its  own  regulations 
and  requirements  that  would  insure  fast 
turnaround  of  boxcars,  better  usage  of 
them. 

Meanwhile,  it  might  prod  the  railroads 
into  upbuilding  their  roadbeds  so  that 
average  speed  could  once  again  be  re- 
stored to  45  to  50  miles  an  hour  Instead 
of  the  20  miles  or  less  that  is  now  all 
too  common.  That  alone  would  increase 
the  supply  of  boxcars  measurably.  It 
takes  28  days  to  get  a  boxcar  frwn  Kan- 
sas to  the  west  coast  and  back.  This  is 
ridiculous.  Glenn  Weir.  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  ASCS,  tells  us  that  a 
lO-percent  increase  in  freight  car  utiliza- 
tion would  be  equal  to  adding  140.000 
cars  to  the  fleet. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  once  again  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  interest  and 
concern.  It  is  no  new  thing  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  a  half  century  from 
now.  his  successor  from  Texas  and  mine 
from  Kansas,' will  be  investigating  box- 
car shortages  and  making  speeches  about 
it  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  at  tills  point  a  chart  which 
shows  the  freight  car  ownership  from 
1960  to  date  along  with  the  dally  freight 
car  shortages.  The  chart  follows: 
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With  car  supplies  declining,  shipments 
increasing,  poor  roadbeds,  and  slipshod 
unloading  at  ports,  and  demxirrage 
charges  so  low  that  it  pays  to  pay  them 
rather  than  unload  and  pay  or  build 
storage  facilities.  Any  wonder  we  are  in 
trouble? 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  year's 
record  wheat  crop  clearly  illustrates, 
farmers  in  my  congressional  district  and 
throughout  the  country  are  meeting  the 
challenge  of  growing  more  food  for 
America.  But  as  one  of  my  constituents, 
a  farmer-rancher  in  the  Oklahoma  pan- 
handle, reports: 

The  crop  wa»  the  best  I  ever  raised,  and 
the  price  Is  the  highest  I  have  ever  received, 
and  I  am  66  years  of  age.  Because  of  this 
large  crop,  our  elevators  and  farm  storage 
bins  are  all  full,  and  we  are  not  getting  raU- 
road  cars  to  ship  the  wheat  out  to  make 
room  for  a  good  crop  of  mllo  that  we  are 
beginning  to  harvest  now. 

I  am  sure  that  plaintive  cry  is  familiar 
to  many  of  us  here  in  the  Chamber  to- 
day. There  are  not  enough  railroad  cars 
to  move  the  wheat  and  other  crops  to 
markets  and  ports.  From  my  experience, 
everyone  involved  in  this  situation  is 
cooperating  as  well  as  possible — and  I 
have  been  in  contact  with  farmers, 
elevatormen.  presidents  of  the  railroads, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

The  basic  problem — that  this  country 
is  experiencing  the  worst  car  shortage 
in  Its  history — denies  easy  solution.  The 
best  we  can  do  in  many  cases  Is  to  as- 
sure that  the  ICC  wlU  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  each  shipper 
gets  his  fair  share  of  boxcars.  A  fair 
share  of  too  little,  however,  has  proved 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs. 

What  can  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
do  about  this  situation  which  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  serious  every  year?  In 
the  simplest  terms,  we  have  got  to  find 
a  way  to  effectively  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  more  boxcars.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  shortage  will  not  resolve  Itself 
and  accept  the  fact  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  delay  some  positive  action. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  for  this 
basic  purpose — we  have  a  number  of  bills 
with  possible  answers.  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  early  action  on  this  worsening 
issue. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps never  In  recent  history  have  the 
consequences  of  America's  failure  to 
formulate  and  Implement  a  national 
transportation  policy  been  as  apparent 
as  they  are  today.  The  railroads,  which 
were  so  Instrumental  In  the  development 
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of  our  transportation  network  and  which 
have  enormous  potential  for  meeting  the 
demand  for  transportation  services,  are 
in  disarray.  As  we  become  Incresisingly 
conscious  of  the  patterns  of  energy  con- 
sumption, we  recognize  that  the  move- 
ment of  goods  by  rail  is  essential  to  our 
economy.  But  when  we  examine  the 
status  of  our  rail  system,  we  find  that 
six  of  the  railroads  north  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  are  In  bankruptcy. 
We  find  that  trackage  and  roadbeds  are 
in  poor  condition.  We  find  that  service 
to  outlying  rural  areas  and  even  to  some 
of  our  smaller  cities  is  dwindling.  Instead 
of  encouraging  a  broader  distribution  in 
U.S.  economc  growth,  the  railroads  now 
seem  to  be  caught  up  in  the  continuing 
geographic  Imbalance  which  our  econ- 
omy experiences.  Progress  in  researching 
and  Implementing  major  improvements 
in  rail  technology  is  unimpressive. 
Despite  a  Federal  commitment  to 
Amtrak,  which  I  have  shared  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  rail  passenger  service,  improve- 
ment in  passenger  operations  has  been 
hampered  by  Amtrak's  entanglement 
with  the  railroads,  whose  legacy  is  one 
of  disinterest  in  passenger  business. 

My  interest  in  the  plight  of  rail  trans- 
portation hsis  led  me  to  engage  in  a 
diversity  of  activities.  I  have  offered 
testimony  In  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  consideration  of  an  appli- 
cation by  one  railroad  to  abandon  its 
operation  of  railroad  carferries  across 
Lake  Michigan  between  Frankfort,  Mich., 
and  two  Wisconsin  communities.  I  have 
encouraged  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  direct  attention  to  the 
deterioration  of  railroad  ferry  service, 
and  to  initiate  comprehensive  studies  of 
its  economic  problems  and  prospects  to 
assure  the  private  and  public  decisions 
affecting  the  service  will  be  appropriate 
and  effective.  I  believe  that  the  rehabili- 
tation or  replacement  of  the  vessels  cur- 
rently in  use,  together  with  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  service,  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  north  central  States, 
and  is  directly  related  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  railroad  service  in  northwestern 
Michigan.  Preliminary  steps  which  hope- 
fully will  lead  to  such  investigations  are 
in  progress,  and  I  again  urge  all  relevant 
Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor.  The  Michigan  Department  of 
Highways  smd  Transportation  also  is  Ini- 
tiating a  thorough  study  of  rail  service 
within  the  State,  having  recognized  that 
the  survival  of  the  rail  network  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  Michigan  producers,  but 
to  consumers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Recently  I  have  taken  an  additional 
step  to  meet  our  transportation  prob- 
lems. I  have  submitted  a  brief  amicus 
curiae  in  a  civil  action  against  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  is  now 
before  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  My  brief  supports  the 
plaintiff's  and  plaintiff-intervenors'  con- 
tention that  the  ICC  has  failed  to  adapt 
its  rate  procedures  to  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1970.  Failure  to  thoroughly  con- 
sider the  environmental  impact  of  rail- 
road rates  for  recyclables  and  to  bring 


such  an  assessment  to  bear  upon  pro- 
posed rate  Increases  is  a  major  impedi- 
ment to  the  reuse  of  scarce  resources.  It 
is  my  belief  that  such  a  reorientation 
would  enhance  our  rail  system  in  the 
long  run  and  extend  its  contribution  to 
the  national  economy. 

The  shortage  of  freight  cars  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  this  picture  of  ran  dete- 
rioration. On  September  26  I  brought  to 
the  House's  attention  the  critical  short- 
age of  gondola  cars  and  the  restriction 
that  this  scarcity  is  imposing  upon  the 
metallic  scrap  processing  Industry  and  in 
turn  upon  the  conservation  of  precious 
resources.  Between  1955  and  1973,  the 
number  of  gondola  cars  declined  by  38 
percent,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of 
gondolas  was  reduced  by  4  million  tons, 
or  23.4  percent.  The  remaining  gondolas 
typically  are  In  poor  condition.  I  noted: 

In  some  Instances  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  cars  should  be  loaded  with 
scrap  or  scraped  themselves. 

The  severity  of  the  shortage  of  box- 
cars and  covered  hoppers  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  shipment  of  agricultural 
commodities  was  highlighted  by  a  recent 
survey  of  grain  elevators  conducted  by 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Operators  of  214  grain  elevators  through- 
out Michigan  responded  to  this  July, 
1973  survey.  They  indicated  that  of  the 
freight  cars  that  they  had  ordered  since 
December  1,  1972,  only  62  jsercent  of  the 
covered  hoppers  and  53.9  percent  of  the 
boxcars  had  been  received. 

Not  counting  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks,  the  July  survey  found 
1,935.000  bushels  of  corn  awaiting  ship- 
ment from  the  214  elevators,  as  well  as 
80,000  bushels  of  wheat.  5,000  bushels  of 
soybeans  and  300.300  hundredweight  of 
dry  edible  beans.  Sixty  thousand  bushels 
of  commodity  credit  grain  also  awaited 
shipment.  Mr.  Porter  Bamett,  trans- 
portation specialist  for  the  Michigan 
Agriculture  Department,  has  indicated 
that  the  freight  car  shortage  already  has 
cost  Michigan  farmers  and  elevator  op- 
erators at  least  $10.5  million  this  summer. 
A  year  ago.  because  of  shipping  problems, 
grain  elevators  were  jammed  to  capsw:ity 
and  many  farmers  in  Michigan  were 
unable  to  move  their  crops  into  elevators. 
As  a  result,  the  quality  of  their  produc- 
tion deteriorated  and  they  suffered  seri- 
ous losses.  / 

Because  of  the  freight  car  shortage, 
more  grain  and  beans  are  being  shipped 
by  truck.  The  result  Is  a  higher  shipping 
cost,  which  ultimately  means  higher  costs 
of  food  to  consumers.  In  some  instances 
the  Increased  use  of  trucks  has  resulted 
in  a  shortage  of  vehicles. 

Comments  by  the  respondents  to  the 
survey  suggested  a  myriad  of  problems 
associated  with  current  rail  operations. 
The  criticisms  included  lengthy  delays 
In  receiving  cars,  high  demurrage  costs 
because  of  railroad  failures  to  deliver 
cars  to  desired  destinations,  receipt  of 
cars  in  unusable  condition,  loss  of  cus- 
tomers because  of  railroad  restrictions 
on  cars  routings,  and  inability  to  obtain 
rail  shipments  of  fertilizers. 

Arbitrary  application  of  the  "34  car- 
loads of  freight  per  mile  per  year" 
formula  as  the  criterion  for  abandon- 
ment has  been  harmful  to  agriculture 


in  remote  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Railroad  abandonment  decisions 
should  take  into  «u^count  not  only  the 
Immediate  economic  characteristics  of 
the  line  in  question,  but  also  the  implica- 
tions of  abandonment  upon  the  region's 
economy,  its  environment  and  social 
structure.  Abandonment  rarely  solves 
much,  but  Instead  gives  rise  to  other 
serious  problems. 

We  have  witnessed  throughout  the  past 
six  years  a  series  of  railroad  freight  rate 
increases.  Unfortunately,  we  have  seen 
little  evidence  of  service  improvements 
during  this  period.  We  can  onlj'  conclude 
that  efforts  to  better  accommodate  cus- 
tomers, including  not  merely  the  shippers 
but  also  the  consuming  public,  have  been 
inadequate. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  for  laying 
blame.  The  causes  of  rail  service  decay 
are  multiple,  and  many  interests  have 
contributed  to  it.  Among  them  has  been 
the  Federal  Government,  which  had 
failed  to  exercise  Its  capacity  for  leader- 
ship by  defining  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated national  transportation  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  discussion 
of  railroad  service  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
contribute  to  greater  awareness  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  public.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  rail  car 
shortage  that  is  affecting  Michigan  agri- 
culture. I  refer  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  following  article  from  the  Muske- 
gon Chronicle  of  September  5.  1973: 
[Prom  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Sept.  5.  1973J 

Chops  Piling  Up  Dite  to  State  Freight 
Cak  Shortage 

Lansino,  Mich. — A  shortage  of  freight  cars 
has  millions  of  bushels  of  farm  crops  piling 
up  at  railroad  sidings  and  has  cost  farmers 
and  grain  elevator  operators  In  Michigan  at 
least  tlO.E  mUllon  so  far  this  stunmer. 

Officials  In  the  state  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  Monday  the  elevator  owners 
more  than  500  of  them,  are  stuck  with  tons 
of  com,  dry  beans  and  grain  which  they  can't 
get  to  the  marketplace.  "Not  being  able  to 
move  such  lt«ms  as  corn,  wheat,  soybeans 
and  beans  out  of  storage  Is  expensive  to 
everyone."  said  B.  Dale  BaU.  agriculture  de- 
p>artment  director.  "Someone  has  to  pay  this 
additional  charge  and,  ultimately.  It  is  paaeed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
for  meat,  bread  and  other  staples." 

Porter  Bamett,  a  transportation  specialist 
for  the  agriculture  department,  estimated 
the  tics  mUlion  cost,  which  he  termed  a 
conservative  figure  based  on  Interest  storage 
and  late  shipping  penalties  which  total  14.11 
cents  per  bushel. 

Barnett  said  elevators  will  paas  part  of  the 
cost  on  to  farmers  by  discounting. 

Last  year,  elevator  owners  experienced  rail- 
road car  shortages  because  of  the  wheat  deal 
with  the  bovlet  Union  which  disrupted  nor- 
mal raU  freight  traffic  few  months. 

This  year,  said  Bamett.  "there  Is  just  poor 
utilization  of  equipment  by  the  raUroads  .  .  . 
they  need  a  more  efficient  operation." 

There  also  is  a  large  demand  for  wheat 
overseas.  Barnett  said,  which  has  changed 
overall  marketing  patterns. 

A  survey  by  the  agriculture  department  In 
July  found  two  million  bushels  of  com  and 
30  million  pounds  of  dry  beans  in  Michigan 
elevators,  "unable  to  be  sent  to  processors  be- 
cause of  raU  car  shortages,"  said  Ball. 

The  situation  has  Improved  somewhat 
since  July  said  Bamett.  "but  we  see  a  prob- 
lem this  month  and  next." 

Last  year  In  October,  many  Michigan  farm- 
ers were  unable  to  move  their  crops  into 
gr&lQ  eleTatora,  which  alrcftdy  w«re  jamoMd. 
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The  quality  ol  the  corn  deteii(»rated  while 
the  farmers  waited  for  space  In  the  elevators, 
Barnett  said. 

The  agriculture  department,  after  survey- 
ing 213  elevator  owners  In  July,  found  that 
of  the  covered  hopper  cars  ordered  by  the 
operators,  only  62  per  cent  had  been  de- 
livered. 

Of  the  box  cars  ordered,  only  53.9  per  cent 
were  delivered. 

Michigan  needs  about  28.000  hopper  car»  to 
haul  Its  grain  each  fall  and  5.000  box  cars  to 
haul  beans,  agriculture  department  officials 
said. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  elevator  operators 
questioned  In  July  said  they  ordinarily  ship 
by  rail  to  the  New  England  and  northeast 
feed  grain  centers.  Several  shippers  said  they 
use  only  trucks  to  haul  grain  because  rail 
cars  are  too  unpredictable. 

Hauling  by  truck  Is  more  expensive  than 
by  rail,  according  to  agriculture  department 
ofllclals. 

Among  the  costs  elevator  owners  have  to 
pay  when  there  Is  a  shortage  of  rail  cars  are 
late  shipping  fees. 

These  are  paid  to  the  manuXacttirer  who  Is 
buying  the  farm  crop  for  delivery  at  a  speci- 
fied date.  If  there  is  a  late  delivery,  the  ele- 
vators owner  pays  extra. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  discuss  the 
critical  freight  car  shortage  and  its  effect 
aa  shipment  of  grain  and  fertilizers. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  the 
freight  car  shortage  has  been  a  perennial 
problem  in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  problem  goes  back  as 
far  as  82  years  when  the  ICC  was  estab- 
lished. The  first  petition  brought  to  the 
CommLsslon  was  from  some  North  Dakota 
farmers  protesting  the  lack  of  freight 
cars  to  ship  grain. 

In  recent  years,  exports  of  American 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  In- 
creasing significantly.  These  increased 
shipments  may  have  caused  some  prob- 
lems, but  they  have  been  compounded  by 
the  huge  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
number  of  factors  culminated  in  the  un- 
precedented volume  of  grains  which  have 
to  be  moved. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  take  action  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  to  alleviate  the  car 
shortage  so  that  the  current  problems 
might  be  of  smaller  dimensions. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  purpose  to  make 
any  agency,  public  or  private,  a  scape- 
goat at  this  time.  It  is  more  important 
to  solve  the  current  crisis  and  develop  a 
long-range  solution.  Numerous  proposals 
have  been  considered  by  committees  in 
bath  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  leg- 
islation has  not  been  enacted  into  law. 
As  a  result,  farmers  are  unable  to  sell 
their  grain  to  country  elevators  because 
the  elevators  cannot  move  the  grain  to 
ports  for  expert  Many  elevators  are  fac- 
ing bankruptcy  because  of  their  inability 
to  move  the  grain. 

A  further  complication  is  that  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  has  made  cars  unavailable 
for  transporting  fertilizer,  primarily  from 
Florida  to  the  Midwest.  With  a  critical 
food  shortage.  It  Is  essential  that  ferti- 
lizer supplies  be  made  available  to  farm- 
ers for  fall  application  In  order  to  achieve 
maximum  production  next  year. 
_  Effort*  made  by  the  railroads,  theTcc. 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
solve  the  problem  are  to  be  commended, 
but  more  needs  to  be  done.  Merely  In- 


creasing the  supply  of  cars  is  not  the  only 
answer.  As  many  have  suggested,  more 
efficient  use  could  be  made  of  existing 
freight  cars.  Just  last  week,  we  have  seen 
American  technology  achieve  a  new 
"first"  in  space.  It  would  seem  that  if  our 
technicians  can  plot  a  59-day  Earth- 
orbiting  space  record  and  predict  reentry 
of  the  space  veliicle  within  a  second,  the 
same  technology  could  he  used  to  solve 
such  pressing  problems  as  the  freight 
car  shortage. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  two  articles 
reviewing  the  problem.  One  is  from  the 
August  9  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  the  second  is  from  the  Sep- 
tember 2  issue  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News. 

My  hope  is  that  our  remarks  today 
will  spur  the  House  into  action  on  this 
pressing  problem. 
The  articles  follow: 
I  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Aug.  9, 
19731 
THK   Great   Ca«    Shoktagx 
The  extent  to  which  rail  car  shortages  have 
dammed  up  the  grains  that  have  been  await- 
ing movement  this  year  Is  a  debatable  point. 
Oraln   Interests   report   the  shortages   aver- 
aged 30,000  to  40.000  cars  daUy  in  some  of 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  although 
carrier    sources    assert    the    unprecedented 
1972-73  movements  for  export  and  to  home 
markets   have   on   the   whole   been   handled 
pretty  efficiently. 

But  no  one  doubts  that  there  have  been 
shortages  and  that  they  have  probably  been 
more  severe  than  any  others  on  record.  A 
trustee  of  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying  that  between  Jan. 
1  and  April  27  the  PC  could  have  earned 
W.480,000  more  than  It  did  If  It  had  enough 
hopper  cars  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand. 
Congress  has  obviously  been  Impressed. 
By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  80-6  the  Senate 
ptissed  a  bUl  to  increase  the  supply  of  rail- 
road locomotives  and  rolling  stock  by  creat- 
ing a  $2-bllllon  loan  guarantee  fund  to 
finance  freight  car  purchases.  $10  million 
for  a  central  freight  car  Information  system 
and  forming  a  railroad  equipment  corpora- 
tion which  woiUd  begin  as^mbUng  a  car 
pool  of  Its  own  In  a  few  years  If  the  rails 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  by  then. 

Like  another  measure  the  Senate  passed 
last  year.  S.  1149  Is  the  product  of  Intense 
political  pressures  mounted  by  agricultural 
Interests.  But  It  Is  not  quite  the  same  bUl. 
Last  year  the  move  was  made  to  set  up  a 
government-run  quasi-public  corporation 
that  would  not  only  acquire  but  manage  a 
federal  car  pool. 

Rail  carriers  as  a  whole  did  not  welcome 
the  prospect  of  the  government  as  a  new 
and  dominant  factor  In  the  car  supply  pic- 
ture. And  they  had  little  doubt  that  this  Is 
what  It  would  become  If  It  put  $1  blUlon  Into 
roUUig  stock,  aa  the  1973  blU  would  have 
allowed  It  to  do.  Now  the  Senate  haa  backed 
off  from  thla  a  bit.  A  provision  for  the  quaal- 
publlc  corporation  la  stui  \n  the  bill,  but  to 
Implement  it  would  require  an  additional 
affirmative  resolution  by  Congress. 

So  there  Is  little  question  now  that  the 
nation's  total  supply  of  raUroad  rolling  stock 
Is  going  to  be  measurably  Increased  by  one 
meana  or  another.  If  the  ralU  dont  do  it  the 
government  will,  whether  through  guaran- 
teed loans  or  direct  management.  Whether 
the  nUls  wUl  get  the  help  they  are  seeking 
through  other  means  la  another  question. 

And  It  does  seem  to  us  that  before  it  em- 
barks on  an  undertaking  as  unusual  as  a 
federal  car  pool.  Congress  ought  to  consider 
steps  It  could  take  short  of  that  Specifically 
It  should  remove  the  Ungle  of  laws  and 
procedures  that  now  make  it  so  difficult  for 


an  Individual  railroad  to  scrap  deficit  track- 
age. It  may  seem  odd  that  so  many  railroads 
want  to  abandon  excess  trackage  at  a  time 
when  they're  striving  to  build  up  their  car 
fieets.  but  It  Is  not.  The  cars  earn  money 
the  excess  trackage  drains  It  away.  The  PC 
for  example,  couldn't  earn  that  $6  million 
because  It  didn't  have  enough  hopper  cars. 
But  it  didn't  have  the  hopper  cars  because 
It  couldn't  finance  them.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  It  couldn't  finance  them  was  Ita  In- 
ability to  get  government  clearance  for  plans 
to  abandon  up  to  a  third  of  Its  trackage 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
used  to  get  the  blame  for  this,  although  ICC 
blamed  shippers  and  local  communities  that 
objected  almost  automaUcaUy.  Now  the  big 
obstacle  is  leas  ICC  than  the  "Impact"  pro- 
viso In  the  EnvlronmenUl  Protection  Act 
This  has  brought  the  courts  Into  the  picture 
and  brought  abandonments  to  a  standstlU. 
The  new  log  Jam  could  be  broken  rather 
simply.  All  Congress  need  do  Is  say  It  never 
Intended  ICC  should  be  required  to  make 
in-depth  sociological,  sanitation  and  en- 
vironmental studies  of  every  community  in- 
volved in  the  abandonment  of  five  mUes  of 
rail  trackage,  or  that  no  abandonment  be 
approved  if  it  means  another  half  dozen 
dlesel  trucks  on  the  local  highways.  It  could 
do  tills  by  amending  the  EP  Act. 

We  grant,  however,  that  some  areas  have 
reason  for  concern  that  a  sudden  relaxation 
of  the  curbs  on  abandonments  could  prove 
upsetting.  PhUUp  Baumel,  an  agricultural 
economist  for  Iowa  State  University  was  re- 
cently quoted  In  this  newspaper  as  saying 
for  example,  that  ICC's  present  guidelines  for 
rail  abandonments  could  conceivably  lead  to 
abandonment  of  1,636  miles  of  track  In  Iowa. 
This  would  amount  to  20  percent  of  a  raU 
system  of  one  of  the  very  states  most  frus- 
trated by  persistent  car  shortages. 

And.  of  course,  there  are  grain  elevators 
along  these  tracks  that  would  be  left  high 
and  dry  when  rail  service  was  halted  They 
would  be  forced  to  resort  to  trucks,  which 
would   mean   higher  shipping  costs. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  several  quarters 
however,  that  ways  might  be  found  to  save 
excess  trackage  for  shippers  and  communi- 
ties depending  on  It  without  forcing  the  car- 
riers to  absorb  ita  losses  forever.  The  western 
grain  coopertalves,  big  enough  to  operate 
their  own  truck  fieets  and  exert  considerable 
leverage  on  the  markets,  are  Ukely  possibili- 
ties. Independent  elevator  operators  and 
other  shippers  might  Join  with   them. 

This  Is  certainly  no  more  fantastic  an  Idea 
than  the  oft-heard  proposal  that  the  gov- 
ernment buy  up  the  entire  PC  Boston-Wash- 
ington corridor  and  let  the  railroad  run  it 
To  us,  in  fact.  It  makes  more  sense. 

Then  no  trackage  absolutely  essential  to  a 
community  and  its  shippers  would  be  aban- 
doned. Then  the  railroads  would  be  freed  of 
the  need  to  subsidize  deficit  services.  And 
once  free  of  that  need,  they  would  have  more 
cash  for  the  new  cars  everyone  wante  them 
to  acquire. 


ICC  Tackixb  Railcab  CKisn 
(By  Stephen  H.  Aug) 

The  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars  has 
become  so  severe  since  the  Ruaalan  wheat 
deal,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion—anxious  to  avoid  more  criticism  from 
Congress— has  begun  to  take  unusual  meth- 
od* to  solve  the  problem. 

ICC  clialrman  Oeorge  M.  Stafford  disclosed 
In  a  recent  Interview  that  one  method  has 
been  a  form  of  pressure  to  force  railroad* 
to  place  freight  car«  where  they're  needed 
most. 

On  two  occasions  this  year — once  In  April, 
and  a«aln  last  week — Stafford  Innted  offi- 
cial* of  several  railroad*  and  repreaentatlves 
of  shippers  (grain  and  fertUlzer  dealers  pri- 
marily) to  meetings  m  his  office  to  solve  a 
couple  of  acuta  freight  car  crises. 

In  one  Instance  it  resulted  tn  eight  rail- 
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roads  supplying  about  1,200  additional  freight 
cars  to  move  fertUlzer  to  the  Midwest.  In  the 
second  Stafford  was  able  to  persuade — with 
somewhat  less  success  so  far — some  Eastern 
railroads  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
tarmlnal  operations  to  provide  a  faster  turn- 
around of  freight  cars. 

The  two  cases,  Stafford  said,  Ulustrata  a 
new  mood  at  the  IOC.  "We  are  doing  an 
awful  lot  of  things  that  are  different  than 
we've  done  before.  We're  not  here  Just  reg- 
ulating. We're  looking  into  all  kinds  of  policy 
mattars.  We've  broadened  our  horizons  here 
Into  all  things  we  think  are  entaUed  with 
our  reeponslbllltles. 

Although  officials  of  several  railroads  and 
their  trade  association — the  Association  of 
American  Railroads — Indicated  they  were 
more  than  willing  to  cooperate  with  Stafford, 
there  was  the  Inevitable  grumbling.  Aftar 
all.  It's  difficult  for  a  railroad  official  who 
has  been  "Invited"  to  a  meeting  with  the 
chairman  of  the  ICX;  to  be  uncooperative. 

"Aw,  there  was  a  little  grumbling,  but  it 
wasnt  all  that  serious,"  said  WUUam  H.  Van 
Slyke,  executive  director  of  the  AAR's  car 
service  division — the  section  of  the  orga- 
nization that  trlee  to  provide  freight  cars 
where  they're  required. 

Van  Slyke  was  among  the  railroad  execu- 
tives who  attended  the  most  recent  meeting 
m  Stafford's  office  on  Aug.  22.  Still,  he  said 
the  meeting  was  baalcaUy  "a  good  Idea.  Cer- 
tainly something  that  has  to  be  done."  He 
said  of  Stafford:  "When  the  chairman  geta 
behind  It,  It  generates  a  lot  of  enthusiasm. 

The  meeting  last  week  was  attended  by  op- 
erating officials  of  the  Penn  Central,  Qrand 
Trunk  Western,  Chessle  System  (former  Bal- 
tlmOTC  &  Ohio-Chesapeake  &  Ohio).  Erle- 
Lackawatma.  Delaware  &  Hudson.  Boston  & 
Maine.  Maine  Central  and  Canadian  Pacific. 
It  resulted  frtMn  complaints  by  grain  dealers 
In  Michigan  who  said  they  were  unable  to 
get  covered  hopper  cars  from  the  Chessle  Sys- 
tem to  deliver  their  grains  to  poultry  feed 
dealers  in  New  England. 

Part  of  the  problem.  Stafford  said,  was  that 
the  Chessle  felt  the  arrangement  wasn't 
"greatly  remunerative"  since  the  freight  cars 
were  off  the  railroad  for  27  to  30  days  in  some 
cases.  This  apparently  resulted  from  poor 
terminal  facilities  on  the  largely  bankrupt  or 
financially  marginal  New  England  lines. 

Stafford  said  the  Michigan  group  "wanted 
to  see  If  I  couldn't  get  some  of  the  other  rail- 
roads to  offer  that  service  cars  and  better  co- 
operation on  turn-around  time." 

Ron  Stebblna,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Oraln  &  Peed  Association  of  Breckenridge. 
Mich.,  said  It  took  about  two  months  to  set 
up  the  meeting  with  Stafford.  He  added  that 
there  are  plenty  of  cars  available  now — but 
he  Indicated  this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  there's  relatively  little  feed  grain  to  be 
moved  anyway.  He  expects  the  shwtage  "to 
start  up  again  the  first  of  October"  when 
harvest  time  gets  under  way  again. 

Van  Slyke.  however,  says  the  AAR  is  study- 
ing the  situation  to  determine  where  the 
bottlenecks  are  In  order  to  eliminate  them 
before  the  oncoming  harvest  season. 

Pred  Tocum,  assistant  director  of  car  utili- 
zation for  Chessle  in  Baltimore,  said  that  of 
the  railroads  represented  at  last  week's  meet- 
ing; only  one — Delaware  &  Hudson— "told 
Stafford  they  could  do  something  for  this 
business."  It  was  the  only  railroad  that  would 
supply  additional  covered  hopper  cars,  al- 
though the  bankrupt  Erie-Lackawanna  In- 
dicated It  might  supply  some  boxcars,  which 
are  more  difficult  to  unload. 

Stafford's  new  policy  i^pears  to  have  had 
considerably  more  succeas  earlier  thU  vear 
when,  on  April  38.  he  met  with  representa- 
tive* of  eight  major  railroads  plus  the  AAR 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  a  possible  fertUleer  crUls. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  apparently  found  It- 
self without  sufficient  freight  oar*  to  move 
phosphate  fertUlser  out  of  Florida,  "and  this 


had  to  be  done  within  the  next  two  weeks." 
Stafford  said. 

As  a  result,  representatives  of  Seaboard. 
Rock  Island.  LoulsvUle  &  NashvUle.  Burling- 
ton Northern,  Milwaukee,  Chessle,  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  the  Illinois  Central  Oulf,  met  with 
Stafford,  an  ICC  staff  member  and  Clayton  T. 
Yeutter,  an  assistant  secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Stafford  was  Impressed  with  the  coopera- 
tion he  received:  "Each  raUroad  gave  enough 
cars  to  handle  the  one-shot  deal."  As  a  result 
between  1.200  and  1.300  additional  freight 
cars  were  made  avaUable  to  haul  the  fertilizer 
to  Midwestern  farmers. 

The  ICC  was  bombarded  with  requests  by 
angry  Midwestern  farmers  and  grain  dealers 
this  year  as  a  shortage  of  grain  cars  hit  Its 
peak  in  March  and  April— possibly  contribut- 
ing to  the  lack  of  cars  available  to  haul  the 
fertilizer.  The  shortage  was  due  largely  to  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment's move  to  dump  stocks  of  old  grains. 

Stafford  may  get  a  chance  to  test  his  new 
policy  of  direct  pressure  In  October  when  a 
bumper  crap  of  corn — the  largest  VS.  grain 
crop — and  soybeans  will  be  harvested. 

Stafford  Is  fuUy  aware  of  what  the  ICC 
faces — more  wrath  from  the  farmers  and 
grain  dealers,  but  he  offers  little  Immediate 
help  from  the  agency,  beyond  short-range 
measures  to  alleviate  particularly  crucial 
problems. 

Although  Stafford  polnte  out  that  the  raU- 
roads  are  ordering  freight  cars  on  a  large 
scale — 7,000  new  covered  hoppers  valued  at 
more  than  $126  mUllon  were  added  In  the  12 
months  ended  Feb.  28,  and  another  5,200  larg- 
er ones  were  on  order — he  said :  "I  dont  think 
the  managements  (of  the  railroads)  have 
been  too  resourceful  sometimes." 

Stafford,  a  Kansan  told  a  Nebraska  farm 
group  recenUy  that  the  "annual  freight  car 
shortage  struck  America  tn  1973  with  a  ven- 
geance never  before  experienced,  aggravated 
by  the  cumulative  pressures  of  huge  grain 
deals  for  which  there  was  no  adequate  prior 
planning,  the  ravages  of  unseasonal  weather 
and  record  flooding,  bankrupt  railroads  In  the 
Northeastern  quadrant  and  a  booming  na- 
tional economy." 

He  noted  that  while  the  shortage,  which 
peaked  In  April,  has  eased  somewhat  with 
the  opening  of  Great  Lakes  shipping,  "It  may 
be  several  years  before  the  transportation  sys- 
tem recovers  from  what  began  in  euphoria 
last  Augxist  when  the  United  States  an- 
nounced It  would  sell  422  million  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

He  said  that  while  It  is  almost  Impossible 
to  forecast  the  future  of  the  freight  car  situ- 
ations, one  of  chief  consideration  wlU  be  the 
amount  of  grain  to  be  sold  to  the  Russians 
this  year. 

On  other  matters  Involving  tlie  ICC,  Staf- 
ford pointed  out  during  the  Interview  that 
the  agency  recently  has  begun  moving  in 
areas  In  which  It  would  not  have  moved  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

"I  don't  think  too  many  years  ago  we  would 
have  come  up  with  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the 
Northeastern  railroads,  and  we  have  come  up 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  In  a  relatively 
short  time,"  Stafford  said  of  the  plan  the  ICC 
Issued  earlier  this  year.  The  plan  envisions  a 
special  office  within  the  agency  to  remap 
Northeastern  railroads  and  a  special  freight 
tax  to  finance  their  upgrading. 

Stafford,  a  Republican  whose  term  expires 
Dec.  31.  said  It's  no  secret  that  h*  would  like 
to  be  reappointed.  He  has  been  at  the  ICC 
since  1967,  and  In  1970  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  be  Its  first  permanent  chair- 
man. Untu  then  the  chalmaanshlp  was  rotat- 
ed annually  among  the  11  com.mlssioners. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
my  friend  (Mr.  Pickli>  for  emphasiz- 
ing again  the  essential  need  for  a  na- 
tional transportation  system. 


The  problem  of  shortages  of  railway 
transportation  fsiciUties  and  services  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  industry  Itself.  The 
first  case  that  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  every  heard 
was  on  a  petition  of  farmers  from  the  Da- 
kota Territory.  The  case  was  heard  in 
1878,  and  involved  the  complaints  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Dakota  Territory  con- 
cerning a  shortage  of  boxcars — I.C.C. 
Docket  No.  1-1887. 

The  facts  are  that  these  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory farmers  did  not  have  adequate 
railway  faciUties  in  the  year  1887.  I 
contend  that  at  no  time  since  the  first 
case  was  docketed  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  ICC  has  the  availability  of 
railway  service  been  commensurate  with 
the  propensity  of  cosignors  to  transport 
products.  Furthermore,  the  availabihty  of 
essentia]  railway  transportation  facihties 
In  the  fall  of  1973  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
existing  needs  thereof. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  order  of  to- 
day is  to  recognize  the  consequences  of 
the  current  shortage  of  railway  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  relation  to  the  demand 
for  transportation  of  services.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  we  may  suggest  short-term 
solutions  which  will  preclude  a  boxcar 
shortage  crisis  within  the  next  30  to  60 
days. 

Grain  Is  the  chief  commodity  con- 
signed for  shipment  from  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  agency  of  the 
South  Dakota  Crop  and  Livestock  Re- 
porting Service  reports  that  the  propen- 
sity for  the  production  of  all  types  of 
grains  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
last  8  years.  The  Crop  and  Livestock  Re- 
porting Service  has  reported  that  282.3 
million  of  bushels  of  all  types  of  grain 
were  produced  in  1965.  The  latest  statis- 
tics show  a  steady  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  by  almost  80  million  bushels. 
In  the  year  1972,  approximately  360.9 
million  bushels  of  grain  were  produced 
and  harvested.  These  totals  Include  the 
following  grains:  com  for  grain,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye.  flaxseed,  sorghum  for 
grain  and  soybeans.  Various  sources  have 
estimated  that  for  the  current  1973  crop 
year,  farmers  in  South  Dakota  will  ex- 
perience an  increase  in  grain  production 
of  11  to  19  percent.  More  than  400  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  will  be  harvested  In 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  this  year. 

Early  this  year,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  farm-stored 
grains  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loan  agreements  for  the  past  5 
years  would  not  be  extended  or  renewed. 
Millions  of  bushels  of  outstanding  com- 
modities are  presenUy  being  dehvered  to 
country  elevators  and  must  be  marketed 
as  transportation  facilities  become  a\'all- 
able.  The  grain  under  the  the  CCC  loan 
agreements  is  therefore  in  addition  to 
current  and  future  projections. 

SUtistlcs  available  on  production 
clearly  show  the  propensity  to  prt)duce 
grain  has  Increased.  Simultaneously,  the 
propensity  of  demand  consumption  has 
increased  with  rapidity.  However,  and 
this  is  the  msOn  point  of  our  discussion 
todaj',  the  propeii&ity  of  the  tran^wrta- 
tion  systems  to  provide  adequate  facil- 
ities and  services  to  move  the  commodity 
of  grains  has  not  increased  proportion- 
ately. 
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Nationally,  the  quantity  of  general 
service  boxcars  and  covered  hopper  cars 
available  to  transport  grain  has  decreased 
from  702.084  in  1960  to  502,560  for  the 
year  1970.  While  the  actual  production  of 
all  types  of  grains  in  the  north  central 
states  has  increased,  the  availability  of 
railway  transportation  facilities  to  ship 
this  commoditly  has  decreased. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  during  the 
period  of  1960-1970,  the  number  of  South 
Dakota  county  grain  elevators  decreased 
from  533  to  401.  This  trend  indicates  that 
the  grain  elevators  must  increase  their 
storage  capacity  and  that  farmers  will 
pay  increased  shipping  charges  to  trans- 
port grain  from  on-the-farm  storage 
bins  to  county  elevators  and  ultimately 
to  a  major  grain  terminal.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  elimination  of  some  uneco- 
nomical and  scattered  county  elevators 
has  decreased  the  need  of  railway  com- 
panies to  maintain  and  operate  certain 
uneconomical  spur  lines.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  between  1960-70, 
railway  companies  serving  consignors  in 
South  Dakota  abandoned  362  miles  of 
track.  Therefore  the  service  to  the  re- 
maining consignors  should  have  im- 
proved. This  has  not  been  done. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May  1973,  I  ap- 
peared before  a  hearing  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  state  my 
opposition  to  the  Application  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  Transportation 
Co.  for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  authorizing  the  abandon- 
ment of  existing  facilities  and  scheduled 
services  in  seven  southeastern  counties 
in  South  Dakota  serviced  by  the  peti- 
tioner therein. 

Now,  the  transportation  of  all  grain  by 
motor  carrier  is  impossible  and  economi- 
cally disadvantageous  to  the  consignors. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  consignors  for  rail-delivered 
and  truck-delivered  grain  to  market  ter- 
minals. I  have  evaluated  the  economic 
loss  to  consignors  on  four  major  grains 
of  com,  oats,  mile  and  soybeans  produced 
IT  seven  counties  and  delivered  by  truck 
to  selected  Midwest  terminals.  The  ac- 
tual amount  of  grain  produced  was  in 
excess  of  80  million  bushels. 

The  grain  prices  on  the  four  grains 
most  often  shipped  had  been  compared 
and  the  dates  of  September  27,  1972,  and 
December  27.  1972,  were  selected  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  variation  In  grain  bids 
paid  by  the  Terminal  Grain  Association 
and  Cargill,  Inc..  for  grain  delivered  to 
Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

A  computation  of  the  rail-truck  price 
differential  paid  on  September  27.  1972. 
by  the  terminal  markets  would  result  in 
an  annual  loss  to  farmers  of  over  $3  mil- 
lion if  no  rail  service  existed  in  the  seven 
counties  and  all  grain  had  to  be  delivered 
by  motor  carrier  to  Sioux  City.  The  same 
projected  computation  on  market  deliv- 
eries on  the  27th  day  of  December.  1972. 
would  result  in  a  total  reduction  in  excess 
of  $14  million  if  rail  services  were  totally 
discontinued  to  all  the  shippers  of  the 
areas  evaluated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  railway  cars  are  used  to 
transport  commodities  on  the  average  of 
less  than  3  hours  per  day.  I  suggest  that 
if  all  railway  companies  Increase  the  use 
of  all  boxcars  and  hopper  cars  by  1  hour 


per  day,  the  added  33  percent  usage 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  shortage  as 
it  exists  today. 

The  personnel  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Transportation  Co.  have 
established  a  task  force  to  handle  the 
shipment  of  the  1973  South  Dakota  grain 
harvest.  This  special  office  was  estab- 
lished in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  in  an  effort  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  grain  and  to 
assure  the  fair  distribution  of  all  avail- 
able railway  transportation  facilities 
during  the  period  of  critical  need.  I  com- 
mend the  personnel  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Transportation  Co.  for 
this  effort  and  I  urge  all  other  railway 
transportation  companies  serving  con- 
signors in  the  North  Central  Plains 
States  to  establish  effective  use  programs 
accordingly. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
personnel  of  the  railway  transportation 
companies  of  America  must  su;t  now  in 
the  public  interest.  The  farm  operators 
in  the  North  Central  States  are  currently 
at  the  peak  period  in  the  harvesting  of 
their  crops.  The  need  for  an  adequate 
nimiber  of  boxcars  becomes  more  critical 
with  each  passing  day.  Eleven  of  the 
States  in  mid-America  have  55  percent 
of  the  total  productive  land  In  the  Na- 
tion. The  national  and  international  de- 
mand for  food,  for  production  and  dis- 
tribution include  the  need  for  an  increase 
of  facilities  and  service  for  the  delivery 
thereof.  The  administration  has  com- 
mitted the  farmers  and  producers  of  food 
in  the  United  States  to  feeding  two-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  world  and  to  the 
delivery  of  grain  to  every  major  nation 
in  the  world.  It  is  Imperative  that  an 
adequate  and  viable  transportation  sys- 
tem exist — if  a  full  competitive  market- 
ing structure  Is  to  prevail. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Gordius.  King  of  Phrygia.  tied  a  knot 
which  was  incapable  of  being  untied  ex- 
cept by  the  future  ruler  of  Asia,  the  knot 
stayed  that  way  until  cut  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Similarly,  the  Nation's  rail  transporta- 
tion network  today  has  been  tied  into  a 
very  tight  Gordian  knot — and  there  Is 
no  expectation  that  it  can  be  cut  anytime 
soon— because  of  a  serious  shortage  in 
freight  cars. 

Consequently,  the  Nation's  boxcar 
shortage  has  now  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions, not  only  for  our  fanners,  grain 
handlers,  coal  companies,  and  lumber  in- 
dustries, but  also  for  American  con- 
sumers. Foremost  among  the  reasons  for 
this  shortage  is  the  wheat  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  Russian 
wheat  had  to  be  moved  t-j  port,  small 
grain  elevator  operators  and  our  farmers 
were  left  with  no  available  method  for 
transporting  the  grain  or  with  adequate 
facilities  to  store  it  until  such  time  as 
rolling  stock  was  available. 

However,  farmers  are  not  the  only 
people  who  are  suffering.  The  freight  car 
shortage  has  tightened  our  own  supply 
of  grain:  pushed  up  the  price  of  food; 
hurt  the  lumber  Industry;  squeezed  the 
coal  mining  Industry  In  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  contributed  to  the 
skyrocketing  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and 
poultry. 
The  Nation  Is  suffering,  therefore,  one 


of  its  most  serious  freight  car  shortages 
at  a  time  when  there  are  more  things 
than  ever  before  to  be  carried  by  rail. 
Obviously,  aside  from  inconveniencing 
thousands  of  shippers  of  niunerous  prod- 
ucts, the  box  car  shortage  is  adding  seri- 
ous inflationary  pressures  to  our  already 
overloaded  economy  and  putting  new 
force  behind  proposals  for  Government 
intervention. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  the  current 
freight  car  shortage  is  no  new  phe- 
nomenon. The  first  case  considered  by 
the  newly  created  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1887  was  a  petition  from  a 
group  of  North  Dakota  farmers  who 
could  not  get  boxcars  to  move  their  grain 
to  market. 

Although  the  ICC  has,  over  the  past 
several  years,  improved  upon  the  overall 
usage  of  the  existing  freight  car  fleet, 
the  extraordinary  demand  caused  by  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  assured  boxcar 
shortages  which  have  been  far  and  above 
the  worst  we  have  ever  had  to  face. 

While  U.S.  railroads  were  struggling  to 
get  huge  amounts  of  wheat  to  eastern 
and  gulf  coast  ports  as  a  result  of  the 
massive  export  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  large  quantities  of  general 
commodities  such  sis  lumber,  fertilizer 
and  coal  had  to  sit  idly  on  shipping  docks 
due  to  the  boxcar  shortage.  Compound- 
ing this  already  serious  problem,  record 
flood  and  unusually  severe  spring  snows 
crippled  much  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation capability  in  the  early  part 
of  1973. 

Nevertheless,  our  railroads  have  had  a 
busy  year  and,  in  the  f.rst  quarter  of  1973 
alone,  they  carried  204  billion  ton  miles 
of  freight.  This  represents  a  9-percent  In- 
crease over  last  year's  rate  and  includes 
a  40-percent  rise  in  grain  haulage. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  per- 
sons, though,  to  find  that  the  average 
railroad  car  moves  a  load  only  7  percent 
of  the  time  and  for  only  32  miles  a  day. 
The  rest  of  the  time,  the  average  car  is 
moving  empty,  standing  in  a  railroad 
yard,  idle  on  a  spur  to  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded, or  out  of  service  for  repairs.  The 
utilization  figures  for  American  rail- 
roads are.  obviously,  woefully  inadequate. 
The  Department  of  Transportation, 
however,  has  estimated  that  we  need  an 
additional  130,000  cars  now;  costing  $2.3 
billion  to  meet  current  demand. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  a  mere  9-percent  increase  In  car 
utilization — raising  load  movement  to 
7.36  percent  of  the  time — would  elimi- 
nate the  current  shortage  and  give 
needed  breathing  space  while  funds  are 
found  to  buy  additional  cars.  The  need, 
then,  for  increased  utilization  is  obvious. 
The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
waited  long  enough  for  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  railroads  to  implement 
additional  efficiencies.  At  least  this  dis- 
cussion today  could  well  provide  the 
needed  strong  incentive  to  Increase 
freight  car  utilization  and  at  most  a 
congressional  commitment  to  Increase 
freight  car  numbers. 

For  example,  during  the  first  6  months, 
of  1973,  the  Nation  experienced  Its  great- 
est car  shortage  In  history — an  average 
dally  shortage  of  between  30,000  and  40.- 
000  freight  cars  in  some  months.  Cur- 
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rently.  the  best  estimate  Indicates  that 
rail  traffic  volume  will  increase  through- 
out this  decade  and,  consequently,  we 
will  need  617,000  new  cars  costing  ap- 
proximately $8.8  billion  to  meet  this 
demeind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  rxiral  trans- 
portation system  is  currently  dsmger- 
ously  inadequate  and,  as  it  has  been 
since  1887,  it  may  continue  to  be  until 
concrete  steps  are  taken. 

Farmers,  grain  handlers,  coal  com- 
panies, the  forest  industry,  and  all  of 
the  Nation's  consiuners  continue  to  be 
hurt  seriously  by  our  ineflQcient  system  of 
moving  goods  to  market.  While  rural 
citizens  bear  the  immediate  costs  of  rail 
abandonments,  boxcar  shortages,  and 
poor  farm-to-market  roads,  the  urban 
consumer  suffers  the  consequences  of 
these  deficiencies  in  higher  prices  for 
food,  fiber,  and  forest  products. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is  needed 
now  because  of  our  expanding  economy ; 
because  of  the  burden  which  Increased 
use  of  railroads  could  lift  from  our 
energy  reserves:  because  of  environmen- 
tal concerns;  and.  most  importantly,  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  strengthen- 
ing and  revitalizing  the  important  role 
which  the  Nation's  railroads  play  in 
meeting  our  overall  transportation  and 
security  needs.  Unless'something  is  done 
soon,  rural  rail  transportation  can  be 
expected  to  get  even  worse  as  urban  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  our  farmers 
and  forests  expands. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year's 
unprecedented  problems  with  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  throughout  the  Midwest 
was  an  obvious  example  of  the  chronic 
problems  facing  the  Nation's  outmoded 
transportation  system.  It  also  was  an- 
other painful  Illustration  of  the  need  to 
anticipate  and  deal  with  cMnplex  crises 
before  t)ecomlng  overwhelmed  by  them. 
Unfortunately,  not  much  seems  to  have 
been  learned  from  last  year's  lesson,  as 
we  are  heading  into  this  fall's  harvest 
with  the  prospects  of  another  major 
grain  transportation  crisis. 

The  transportation  needs  of  our  fast- 
moving  society  have  changed  enormous- 
ly in  the  last  50  years.  While  we  have  an 
Increasing  demand  for  the  movement 
of  more  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  mar- 
ket, the  system  designed  to  perform  this 
function  Is  becoming  less  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenge.  Prom  bankrupt 
railroads  In  the  Northeast  to  fuel  starved 
locomotives  in  the  Midwest,  the  rail 
transportation  situation  continues  to  de- 
teriorate in  many  areas  in  our  country. 
If  we  do  not  begin  to  reverse  this  trend 
soon,  it  Is  the  entire  Nation,  and  not  just 
the  farmers,  who  will  suffer. 

The  rail  transportation  picture  last 
year  was  distressing.  In  the  Northeast,  6 
of  the  11  major  railroads  were  bankrupt. 
Bad  management,  labor  difficulties,  com- 
petition, and  over-regulation  are  some  of 
the  suggested  factors  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  these  railroads.  In  the  mid- 
west, meanwhile,  unprecedented  demand 
for  rail  transportation  of  grain,  com- 
pounded by  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 
and  the  Government  movement  of  CCC 
grrain  shipments.  Shortages  of  storage 
space  and  boxcars  left  many  agricultural 
producers  unable  to  get  their  crops  to 
market. 


Every  reasonable  effort  must  be  made 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  situation 
this  year. 

The  aspect  of  the  rail  crisis  which  most 
concerns  me  is  the  chronic  shortage  of 
box  cars,  and  other  railroad  equipment 
such  as  hoppers,  flatcars,  and  gondolEis. 
At  one  point.  18.000  more  freight  cars 
were  needed  for  grain  shipment  in  Iowa 
last  year  then  were  available.  The  short- 
age of  cars  is  complicated  by  a  disor- 
ganized distribution  system  that  ham- 
pers effective  utilization  of  the  cars  that 
do  exist.  It  is  estimated  that  rural  ele- 
vators in  Iowa  alone  lost  $5.2  million  in 
1969  due  to  rail  equipment  shortages 
and  substandard  services. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  to 
cope  with  this  serious  shortage  of  freight 
cars.  These  include:  incentives  for  con- 
struction of  new  or  rebuilt  freight  cars 
with  a  larger  load  capacity;  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  ICC  regulations  on  move- 
ment of  cars,  including  use  of  "exclusion 
orders "  and  stiffer  penalties  for  holding 
on  to  the  cars;  new  rate  structures  for 
shipment  of  grains:  greater  use  of  spe- 
cial grain  trains  such  as  unit  trains  or 
so-called  rent-a-trains ;  and  more  federal 
assistance  to  declining  railroad  compan- 
ies. These  and  other  proposals  whicli 
have  been  advanced  deserve  to  be  given 
much  more  intensive  studj',  and  I  com- 
mend the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Subcommittee  for  the  atten- 
tion It  has  already  given  to  the  freight 
car  shortage  situation. 

There  are  also  other  problems  related 
to  the  rail  situation  that  ought  to  receive 
greater  attention.  The  large-scale  aban- 
donment of  freight  lines  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  rural  towns  being 
served  by  these  lines  present  serious  ob- 
stacles to  badlj'  needed  measures  of  rural 
development.  The  boxcar  shortage  last 
year  resulted  in  charges  of  favoritism 
and  price  manipulation  in  the  allotment 
of  grain  cars  which  should  be  investi- 
gated. The  continued  deterioration  of  the 
quaUty  of  service  offered  by  the  railroads 
is  a  matter  of  concern.  We  also  need  to 
know  more  about  the  impact  foreign 
grain  sales  can  be  expected  to  have  Ufxsn 
the  domestic  transportation  system. 

The  most  recent,  and  perhaps  most 
serious,  of  the  rail  transportation  prob- 
lems is  the  inability  of  some  midwest 
railroad  companies  to  negotiate  long- 
term  fuel  contracts  with  suppliers  during 
the  continuing  fuel  shortage.  The  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  which  has  1,960  miles  of 
track  in  Iowa,  may  he  forced  to  substan- 
tially curtail  its  Midwest  operations  if  it 
cannot  receive  adequate  diesel  fuel.  This 
could  have  consequences  of  disastrous 
proportions  for  transportation  of  this 
year's  grain  crop.  I  have  recently  written 
Governor  Love,  the  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  program,  expressing  my 
deep  concern  over  this  situation. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  complex 
matter.  While  there  are  no  easy  or  quick 
solutions,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
now  to  alleviate  the  impending  crisis. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  subsidy  bill 
which  could  provide  at  least  one  solu- 
tion to  the  rallcar  shortage.  I  sincerely 
hojje  that  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  give 
full  and  prompt  consideration  to  the 
measure. 


One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
this  rail  crisis — and  so  many  other  crises 
we  have  in  this  coimtry  today — is  that 
we  need  not  have  been  so  unprepared  for 
it.  It  resulted  largely  from  mismanage- 
ment and  insufficient  foresight — a  failure 
to  foresee  and  understand  the  effect  of 
policies  which  encouraged  large  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  release  of  CCC 
grain  from  storage,  and  increased  crop 
production  at  a  time  when  our  transpor- 
tation system  was  already  in  dire  trouble. 
We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  forecasting 
the  results  of  such  national  policy  deci- 
sions. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs, 
however,  that  we  will  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  grain  transportation  crisis  in 
the  coming  year.  There  are  more  new 
hopi>er  cars,  barge  capacity  has  in- 
creased, more  storage  space  Is  available, 
and  the  grain  export  situation  should  be 
better.  Nevertheless,  more  grain  will  be 
harvested  this  year  and,  despite  these 
hopeful  signs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  farmers  are  going  to  encounter 
problems  getting  their  products  to  mar- 
ket in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  these  brief  com- 
ments wUl  help  my  urban  colleagues  to 
better  understand  the  seriousness  and 
urgency  of  the  rail  transportation  crisis. 
The  impact  of  this  crisis  falls  not  only 
upon  farmers,  elevator  operators,  and 
those  in  the  transportation  business,  but 
upon  consumers  and  all  others  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture.  I  share 
with  manj'  others  the  conviction  that  a 
Nation  which  can  transport  men  to  the 
moon  and  back  ought  to  be  better  able  to 
provide  a  national  transportation  system 
which  adequately  serves  its  citizens. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict, the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
in  northwest  Iowa,  includes  22  counties 
of  some  of  the  richest  farmland  in  the 
world.  It  would  rank  as  one  of  the  top 
producers  both  of  com  and  soybeans  in 
the  country.  Producers  and  local  grain 
elevators  are  extremely  dependent  on 
rail  service  to  move  their  grain. 

Following  record  croiw  last  year,  cou- 
pled with  large  movements  of  grain  for 
export,  many  local  elevators  still  have 
large  quantities  of  1972  com  remaining 
to  be  moved.  The  harvest  is  now  begin- 
ning In  manj-  parts  of  my  district  and 
prospects  are  for  record  crops  again  this 
year.  Iowa's  com  crop  is  estimated  at 
1.227  billion  bushels  and  282.6  nailiion 
bushels  of  soybeans  are  expected.  If  these 
record  crops  are  to  move  through  local 
elevators  in  an  orderly  fashion,  then  ade- 
quate rail  service  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  remove  1972  grain  stocks,  and 
then  continued  good  rail  service  must 
be  kept  available  throughout  the  com- 
ing months  to  handle  the  1973  grain. 

Historicallj-.  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  handles  about  one-half  of  the 
States  com  crop.  When  I  contacted  them 
on  September  21.  1973.  they  Indicated 
they  had  16,000.000  bushels  of  1972  com 
remaining  to  be  moved  from  member  ele- 
vators as  compared  to  5.000.000  bushels 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  If  we  use 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  historical  share 
of  one-half,  this  would  then  indicate  that 
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as  of  September  21.  1973,  the  State  of 
Iowa  still  had  approximately  32,000.000 
bxi&hels  of  1972  com  tied  up  at  local  ele- 
vators. This  tie-up  occurs  just  prior  to 
what  will  probably  be  the  biggest  soy- 
bean and  com  harvest  in  Iowa's  history. 
Just  today  I  was  Informed  by  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  that  the  situation  is  im- 
proving. This  is  due  primarily  to  heavy 
rains  which  have  delayed  the  harvest  in 
Iowa  tn  recent  days  and  allowed  eleva- 
tors extra  time  to  move  their  1972  grain. 
Improved  rail  service,  especially  to  eleva- 
tors or  branch  lines,  is  badly  needed  In 
the  coming  months. 

More  than  46.000  miles  of  railroad 
trackage  have  been  abandoned  in  the 
past  40  years.  In  most  cases  these  aban- 
donments have  hit  hardest  at  sparsely 
populated  rural  areas  where  rail  service 
is  most  essential  for  grain  movement.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  funds  need  to  be  made 
available  for  branch  line  improvement 
and  equipment  expansion  for  better  rail 
service  to  rural  America. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  such  funds  need 
to  go  exclusively  to  railroads  for  such 
purposes.  I  feel  loan  fimds  should  also  be 
made  available  to  local  grain  elevators 
or  any  business  which  would  be  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  and  improving 
branch  lines  and  for  purchases  of  equip- 
ment. 

I  intend  to  introduce  such  legislation 
or  amend  legislation  presently  under  con- 
sideration, if  possible.  I  urge  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  join  and  support  me  in  this 
legislative  effort. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  economy 
in  Montana  Is  tied  not  so  much  to  neatly 
packaged,  compact,  manufactured  goods 
but  rather  to  bulky  agricultural  produce 
and  the  bulky  products  of  forests  and 
mines. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  supply  manu- 
facturers with  raw  materials  and  ex- 
porters and  distributors  with  our  prod- 
ucts and  produce  we  must  have  rapid, 
efficient,  and  consistent  rail  service.  An 
adequate  box  car  allocation  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  get  our  goods  to  distant 
markets. 

We  must  maintain  an  adequate  car 
supply  and  an  efficient  .xnd  realistic  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  these  cars. 

We  must  assure  prompt  placement  of 
suitable  cars  for  loading  and  their 
prompt  placement  into  trains  after  load- 
ing. 

Freight  car  shortages,  their  causes  and 
effects,  are  complex  problems.  It  Is  ob- 
vioias  that  the  railroads  have  serious 
problems  in  meeting  their  responsibili- 
ties as  ccanmon  carriers.  There  are  not 
enough  freight  cars  In  satisfactory  con- 
dition available  to  the  shipper  when  and 
where  he  needs  them. 

A  significant  reason  for  car  shortages 
is  poor  allocaUon.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
pin  a  dollar  figure  on  poor  utilization 
and  missed  opportunities,  calculations 
•show  that  a  10-percent  increase  in 
freight  car  utilization  could  achieve  the 
same  result  as  adding  170.000  cars  to  the 
existing  fleet. 

Harvest  time  Is  a  critical  period  for 
us  in  Montana.  Elevators  fill  with  grain 
then  overflow.  If  needed  freight  cars  are 
on  an  eastern  siding,  losses  are  inctured. 
Often  the  needed  empties  are  just  down 
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the  track.  Based  tm  past  experience, 
shippers  double  order  on  cars  to  assure 
themselves  enough  cars  thus  depriving 
their  fellow  shippers  of  their  fair  number 
of  cars. 

In  1970,  93  million  bushels  of  grain 
moved  out  of  Montana  by  rail.  The  State 
of  Montana  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  calculated  losses  for  the  year  due  to 
lack  of  freight  cars  at  1  cent  per  bushel. 
It  could  havf  been  much  worse,  though 
at  almost  a  million  dollars  the  loss  is 
great  enough. 

We  must  continue  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem. It  Is  not  just  the  shippers  who  are 
hurt  but  those  at  the  receiving  end  as 
well.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  cars  in  adequate  numbers  and 
quality  and  a  system  that  will  assure  us 
that  needed  cars  are  not  laying  idle  on 
a  siding  when  there  are  goods  to  be 
moved. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
foremost  among  our  Nation's  problems 
today  is  the  growing  crisis  in  transporta- 
tion by  which  our  Nation's  agricultural 
community  lacks  adequate  means  to  get 
its  bulk  farm  commodities  to  the  market- 
place. This  is  a  most  paradoxical  prob- 
lem which,  in  my  judgment,  warrants 
priority  attention  by  the  93d  Congress. 
Housewives    throughout   the   country 
are  having  to  cope  with  rapidly  increas- 
ing food  prices.  Everyone  who  manages  a 
household  budget  has  been  impacted  by 
rising  costs  of  farm-produced  commodi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  we  have  enacted 
a  new  farm  bill  which  takes  a  step  in 
the    direction    of    full    productivity    on 
America's  bountiful  farmlands.  If  our 
agricultural  production  can  play  a  key 
role  in  reducing  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit,   threatened  particularly  by   in- 
creased oil  product  imports,  our  ability  to 
move  millions  of  tons  of  commodities  to 
seaports  Is  a  prerequisite  factor. 

During  consideration  of  the  1973  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  by  the  House 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  Ray  Metzger 
Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  publisher  of  Construc- 
tion News,  and  Arthur  Graham  of 
Indiana,  editor  of  Construction  Digest, 
testified  that  there  is  a  direct  link  be- 
tween skyrocketing  food  prices  and  trans- 
portation factors.  These  include  aban- 
donment of  thousands  of  mUes  of  rail 
trackage  serving  rural  areas  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  of  deteriorat- 
ing primary,  secondary,  and  farm-to- 
market  roads  suffering  from  years  of 
accumulated  neglect. 

More  than  46.000  miles  of  railroad 
trackage  have  been  abandoned  in  the 
past  40  years.  Most  of  the  abandoned 
trackage  traversed  sparsely  populated 
rural  regions  where  agriculture  Is  the 
backbone  of  the  economy.  In  addition  to 
fewer  tracks,  our  railroads  today  are 
functioning  with  30,000  less  locomotives 
and  840,000  fewer  cars  than  they  had 
during  the  1930's.  During  this  same  time 
Interval,  agricultural  production  and 
yield-per-acre  have  soared.  The  picture 
becomes  even  more  startling  when  we 
consider  that,  except  for  minimal  main- 
tenance, most  of  the  2  million  miles  of 
non-Pederal-8j-8tem  rural  roads  have 
gone  unimproved  In  the  past  three 
decades. 


in  1972,  many  events  culminated  into 
national  attention  to  the  issue.  We  had  a 
bumper  grain  crop,  heavy  export  sales 
and  record  floods  closed  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  to  barge  traffic. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
RxcoRo  a  pertinent  section  of  an  article 
published  in  the  July  4, 1973.  public  works 
issue  of  Construction  News: 

Excerpt  of  an  A«tici.«  in  thx  Jult  4,  1873, 
EomoN  or  CoMsraucnoN  Nkwb 


These  stubborn  facts  remAln,  however:  (a) 
railroad*  stUl  do  not  have  sufflclent  roUlng 
stock  to  handle  loading  volume  requirements, 
and  existing  neets  are  not  being  utilized  with 
maximum  efflclency:  (b)  thousands  of  miles 
of  rural  area  raU  trackage  are  no  longer  In 
use,  and  more  abandonments  are  In  the  off- 
ing, and  (c)  a«  much  as  half  of  the  roadbed 
mileage  stUl  In  service  is  Inadequate  and 
unsafe  for  today's  100-ton  hopper  car  load- 
ings. 

Without  a  sustained,  multl-bllllon  dollar 
Infusion  of  funds  for  new  rolling  stock  and 
for  needed  Improvement  of  roadbeds  and  oth- 
er physical  facilities.  U.S.  railroads  wUl  be 
extremely  hard  pressed  to  meet  mounting 
demands  for  movement  of  grain  and  other 
basic  commodities  in  the  Immediate  future 
let  alone  handle  their  subsequent  burden  of 
an  overall  national  freight  load  which  ac- 
cording to  DOT  predictions.  wUl  double  bv 
1985.  ' 

As  was  repeatedly  emphaalzed  at  the  two 
grain  movement  seminars,  this  situation  also 
mandates  Immediate  attention  to  the  other 
modes  of  transportation,  i.e.  rural  and  farm- 
to-market  roads  and  Inland  waterways. 

Although  over-the-road  shipment  of  heavy 
bulk  farm  commodities  for  distances  of  more 
than  50  mUes  has.  In  the  past,  been  consid- 
ered prohibitively  expensive,  many  rail-iso- 
lated farmers  and  suppliers  are  now  left  with 
no  alternative.  In  nunols  alone,  because  of 
the  lack  of  raUroad  lines  and/or  cars,  truck 
hauling  of  grain  Increased  by  nearly  ig-mll- 
Uon  bushels  In  1972. 

This  extended  truck-hauling  trend  will 
continue  to  accelerate.  And,  even  within  the 
prescribed  50-mUe  radius,  the  movement  of 
grain  to  elevators  and  the  equally  Important 
transporting  of  fertUlzer.  feed  grain  and 
heavy  equipment  to  farmers  Is  being  choked 
off  or  made  much  more  expensive  by  horse- 
and-buggy  secondary  roads  and  dilapidated 
unsafe  bridges. 

It  was  this  fact  which  prompted  Rep  Wil- 
liam H.  Harsha  (R-Ohlo)  to  comment,  dur- 
ing recent  floor  debate  on  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  that  actual  and  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  raU  trackage  Is  putting  "an  Inordinate 
burden  on  our  already  over-burdened  high- 
way system  and  leaves  highways— many  of 
them  madequate— as  the  sole  source  and 
method  of  movUig  goods  and  services  in  and 
out  of  many  of  our  rural  communities." 

Harsha  went  ahead  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  significant  factor  In  steadily  rlslne 
food  prices.  * 

Overdue  Improvements  and  expansion  of 
the  nations  waterways  system  have  been 
almost  equaUy  slow  In  coming.  CommerclaUy 
navigable  Inland  channels  were  extended  by 
a  scant  290  miles,  or  only  slightly  more  than 
1  per  cent,  in  the  19«0-70  decade,  and  stop- 
and-go  funding  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
programs  has  stalled  dozens  of  needed  lock 
and    dam    and    navigation    projects 

A  case  m  point  is  the  old  Lock  it  Dam  26 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  111  The  41- 
mllUon  tons  design  capacity  of  these  locks 
was  reached  and  passed  five  years  ago  and 
barge  tow  delays  of  as  much  as  18  hours 
are  not  uncommon. 

There  U  no  practical  alternative  route  for 
these  bargee  and,  m  addition  to  the  present 
delay-lose  to  shippers  and  consumers  of  mU- 
UoM  of  dollars  a  year,  there  exists  the  pos- 
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slbUlty  of  structural  failure  which  would  im- 
mediately deprive  aU  cities  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  rivers  of  through -barge 
transportation. 

Testifying  before  Congressional  appropria- 
tions committees  In  mid-May,  James  B. 
Meanor  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  transportation 
department,  warned  that  "with  the  railroad 
car  shortage  becoming  even  more  serious, 
loss  of  barge  service  to  and  from  the  uppter 
midwest  area  would  result  in  extremely  seri- 
ous conditions  for  Its  people  and  Industry. 

"In  this  connection,  grain  exports,  much  of 
which  move  south  by  barge,  are  extremely 
important  to  Improving  our  balance  of  trade 
deficit. '  he  added. 

Meanor  lirged  qxUck  release  of  funds  for 
replacement  of  Lock  &  Dam  26.  explaining 
that,  even  if  construction  were  to  start  Im- 
mediately, the  new  faculty  would  not  be 
fully  operational  for  another  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Sen  R.  Vance  Hartke,  chairman  of  Sen- 
ate's Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
sums  up  the  total  picture  In  this  manner: 
"The  situation,  simply  put,  is  that  our  needs 
for  fast,  safe  and  efficient  ways  to  move  peo- 
ple and  goods  are  far  In  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  avaUable  systems. 

"Our  rail  system  Is  In  disrepair.  The  water- 
ways are  nowhere  near  their  full  potential 
as  useful  carriers.  And,  despite  tremendous 
strides  made  In  recent  years,  many  of  our 
roads  and  streets  are  still  either  unsafe  or 
Inadequate  for  the  traffic  volumes  they  are 
required  to  handle." 

A  number  of  other  Influential  Congres- 
sional leaders  are  now  sp>eaklng  out  on  this 
problem  and  the  enigma  of  more  and  more 
b>-pa8sed  and  Isolated  "ghost  towns"  In  the 
hinterlands  contrasting  sharply  with  people- 
packed,  transportation-Jammed  urban  areas. 
"Our  population  distribution  today  Is 
badly  unbalanced,  with  80  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  living  on  5  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's land  area,"  explains  Rep.  John  A.  Blat- 
nlk  (D-Mlnn.) ,  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  "Half  of  all  our  people  live 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  mal:iland  within  50 
miles  of  the  Atlantic.  Paclflc,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

'We  can  and  we  must  reverse  this  flow,  and 
In  so  doing  we  can  do  much  to  reduce  the 
population  pressures  that  are  at  the  root  of 
today's  urban  congestion."  he  stated,  add- 
ing: 'One  way  to  get  people  back  to  country- 
side America  is  through  the  development  of 
adequate  highways  that  will  encourage  in- 
dustry to  locate  In  rural  and  small  town 
areas. 

"In  our  concern  over  the  undeniable  trans- 
portation crisis  of  our  clUes,"  Blatnlk  con- 
cluded, "we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  or 
minimize  the  vital  transportation  needs  of 
rural  America." 

Rep  Don  Clausen  (R-Callf.)\  echoed  the 
same  logic  when  he  said  that  "If  there  Is  ever 
going  to  be  a  change  In  the  quality  of  life  in 
America,  it's  going  to  be  brought  about  as 
a  result  of  creating  either  new  economic 
growth  centers  or  revitalizing  and  diversify- 
ing some  of  the  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  tn  the  U.S. 

"If  we  are  going  to  reverse  or  slow  this 
out-mlgration  from  our  rural  sections,  and 
If  we're  going  to  stop  the  stacking  of  people 
on  top  of  one  another  In  the  big  cities,  then 
we  must  stop  giving  total  consideration  to 
allocating  funds  where  the  population  Is 
without  giving  some  consideration  to  where 
the  population  can  be."  Clausen  pointed  out. 
The  grain  shipment  impasse  Is,  obviously. 
Just  one  Important  symptom  of  a  number  of 
Interlocking  problems  from  which  the  only 
key  is  a  carefully  conceived,  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  quickly  Implemented  national 
transportation  plan. 


Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
became  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
freight  car  shortage  when  I  received 
communications  from  both  large  and 
smaU  companies  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  regard- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's implementation  of  service  order 
No.  1124,  on  March  16.  The  Commission 
cut  in  half  the  amount  of  free  time 
shippers  could  hold  cars,  and  rsdsed 
demurrage  rates.  ICC  felt  this  measure 
was  necessary  to  ease  the  freight  car 
shortage. 

Soon  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  I  received  a  deluge  of  mail  from 
wholesale  grocers,  sand  and  gravel 
shippers,  asphalt  and  stone  companies, 
and  mining  companies.  All  were  small 
shippers,  who  stated  that  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  operate  imder 
the  ICC  service  order. 

At  the  center  of  my  constituents' 
outrage  was  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  was  in  large  part,  causing 
this  national  shortage. 

I  began  mvestigations  with  the  ICC 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  shortage  and 
of  the  measures  being  taken  to  get  these 
cars  back  into  circulation. 

I  learned  that  as  of  March  16,  we  had 
only  shlpp>ed  45  percent  of  the  wheat. 
That  left  over  half  of  the  wheat  to  be 
shipped  by  May  31.  Between  the  time  of 
the  actual  announcement  of  the  deal 
with  Russia,  In  September  1972.  and 
January  1973.  when  shipping  began.  5 
months  were  completely  lost  for 
shipping. 

And  who  pays  for  extra  personnel  re- 
quired to  load  these  boxcars  at  an  ac- 
celerated schedule?  The  consumer.  First 
he  subsidizes  the  wheat  sale,  then  he 
faces  higher  prices  and  shortages  of 
wheat,  then  he  gets  cost  passthroughs 
for  many  products  moved  by  rail. 

It  is  deplorable,  that  In  the  planning 
of  the  Russian  wheat  deal,  officials  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
neither  concerned  nor  farsighted  enough 
to  resdize  the  strain  this  would  put  on 
boxcar  circulation,  and  that  because  of 
this  imsatlsfactory  planning,  the  people 
least  concerned  with  the  entire  deal  are 
being  pinched  the  most. 

What  will  follow  with  another  year's 
shipment  of  Russian  wheat  conilng  up? 
More  ICC  special  ordei-s.  more  people  to 
enforce  them,  and  more  demand  on 
small  shippers.  We  need  to  take  care  of 
our  own  needs  first. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportimlty  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Representative  Pickle. 
He  certainly  deserves  credit  for  sponsor- 
ing this  special  order  to  discuss  a  most 
timely  problem:  the  availability  of 
freight  cars  and  the  overall  problem  of 
transportation  tleups  in  agriculture. 

It  has  already  been  dramatically 
pointed  out  how  acute  our  transporta- 
tion problems  In  agriculture  are  this 
year.  Although  our  boxcar  shortages  may 
be  more  extreme  this  year,  obviously  this 
problem  has  been  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  case 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 


ever  handled  was  a  boxcar  problem  in 
1887. 

In  recent  years,  the  shortage  has  been 
primarily  at  harvest  time.  But  this  year 
with  our  booming  economy  and  agricul- 
ture producing  at  full  capacity,  the 
shortage  of  boxcars  has  plagued  us  all 
year.  I  can  assure  you.  having  the 
Privilege  of  representing  the  NaUon's 
largest  wheat  producing  district,  my  of- 
fice staff  and  I  have  been  keenly  in- 
terested and  involved  in  this  problem. 

In  the  wheat  harvest,  some  elevators 
could  not  buy  wheat  because  they  had 
no  assurance  on  when  they  could  sell 
and  move  the  grain.  Since  harvest  many 
elevators  have  been  forced  to  increase 
their  margin  and  reduce  the  farmer's 
price  to  allow  for  delay  in  shipping  grain 
contracted  for  deUvery  and  the  interest 
on  borrowed  money  to  carry  the  grain. 
This  has  strained  the  resources  of  many 
country  elevators  and  has  taken  hard 
earned  money  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 

We  all  are  painfully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  get  on  with  solutions  which 
will  come  only  through  cooperation  and 
discussions  such  as  we  are  having  here 
today. 

Historically,  railroad  management  has 
been  reluctant  to  purcliase  additional 
rolling  stock  claiming  that  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible.  However,  I  under- 
stand that  in  recognizing  the  problems 
we  in  agriculture  face,  they  have  com- 
mitted substantial  resources  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  7,000  new  hopper  cars 
with  5.000  more  on  order. 

Local  elevator  officials  and  farmers 
have  shown  their  resourcefulness,  with 
the  cooperation  of  certain  railroad  com- 
panies in  refurbishing  abandoned  cattle 
cars  to  move  grain.  I  feel  this  use  has 
limited  potential  but  it  has  provided 
much  needed  capacity  for  the  fall  harvest 
at  selected  elevators. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  the  astute  leadership  of  Chairman 
George  Stafford,  has  taken  steps  to  insure 
that  available  cars  are  used  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible.  The  ICC  plans 
to  set  up  a  joint  commission  of  ICC  and 
railroad  representatives  at  major  gulf 
ports  to  monitor  grain  flowing  through 
dockside  elevators.  Under  the  plan,  the 
commission  would  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare an  embargo  on  grain  shipments  to 
the  ports  if  backlogs  of  grain  build  up 
awaiting  transfer  to  oceangoing  freight- 
ers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  recently  that  it  is  setting  up 
a  monitoring  system  to  identify  areas 
with  critical  needs  for  rail  equipment  to 
move  grain.  Currently,  naUonwide  infor- 
mation to  determine  areas  of  greatest 
need  for  rail  cars  is  not  available.  As  a 
result,  an  elevator  with  grain  on  the 
ground,  and  more  being  delivered,  may 
not  be  receiving  anj-  cars  while  other  ele- 
vators with  less  acute  shipping  problems 
are  receiving  cars. 

This  information  will  be  reported  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  TransportaUon, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads so  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  cars 
among  all  grain  shippers. 
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Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  remedy  this  situation.  I  feeJ 
it  is  important  for  the  Congress  to  study 
these  proposals  on  a  priority  basis  to  de- 
tennine  how  the  massive  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  be  effectively 
used  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  this  discussion  has  shown,  the 
freight  car  shortage  tuid  our  related 
transportation  difficulties  are  very  com- 
plex problems.  I  would  emphasize  they 
are  not  a  matter  of  blame.  Solutions  to 
these  problems  will  only  come  through 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 
I  commend  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  their  leadership  in  this  area  and  hope 
that  this  discussion  will  bring  direction 
and  solutions  to  our  transportation  and 
boxcar  problems. 

Mr.  HTT.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  freight 
car  shortage  today,  because  it  is  some- 
thing the  farmers  In  Indiana's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict have  been  discussing  every  day  this 
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year. 

In  my  district,  com  and  soybeans  are 
the  biggest  freight  Items.  Because  of  the 
shortage  in  adequate  freight  service  for 
these  feed  grains,  farmers  and  grain  ele- 
vators in  my  district  have  lost  millions  of 
dollars  needlessly.  They  cannot  get  these 
grains  to  market,  and  they  sit  rotting  in 
the  fields  or  in  the  grain  elevators.  This  Is 
insidious  at  a  time  for  such  high  demand 
for  feed  grains,  when  an  increase  in  sup- 
ply could  cut  all  food  costs  substantially. 
I  discussed  this  problem  Just  the  other 
day  with  a  grain  elevator  operator  in  my 
district  who  generally  buys  and  sells  some 
30.000  bushels  of  com  daily.  I  figure  his 
experience  is  typical  of  farmers  and  ele- 
vator operators  throughout  my  district. 
In  the  4-month  crush  period  of  last 
harvest    season,    lasting   from    October 
1972  through  January-  1973,  this  dealer 
paid  approximately  $1,200  per  week  In 
penalties  to  buyers  because  he  could  not 
get  the  produce  delivered  on  the  prom- 
ised dates.  If  this  occurred  through  some 
fault  of  his  own.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
more  graciously  accepted — but  the  fact 
is  there  was  nothing  this  man  could  do  to 
get  any  faster  freight  service. 

The  result  was  that  he  and  other  ele- 
vators in  the  area  resorted  to  selling 
their  grain  to  truckers  who,  knowing  the 
Jam  farmers  were  in.  were  able  to  get 
bargain  basement  deals — estimated  at 
some  15  percent  off  the  regular  grain 
bushel  price.  This  dealer  estimated  that 
the  farmers  he  served  in  just  a  20-mlle 
radius  lost  some  $1  million  during  No- 
vember and  December  because  of  this 
situation— representing  about  a  20-per- 
cent field  loss. 

What  worries  this  man  is  that  he  sees 
the  same  situation  occurring  in  the  har- 
vest season  Just  beginning  this  month, 
despite  a  year  of  sad  experience  and 
preparation  time. 

Remembering  the  tragedy  of  last  har- 
vest season.  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
causes  for  the  shortage  and  the  possible 
remedies  for  it.  Put  very  simply,  the 
shortage  of  transport  facilities  can  be  at- 
tributed mostly  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
Just  a  lot  more  grain  being  shipped  than 
ever  before,  without  adequate  warning 
or  preparation  time.  The  Association  of 


American  Railroads  estimates  there  was 
a  50-percent  increase  in  loading  of  grain 
aind  grain  products  between  the  1971  and 
1972  harvest  seasons.  The  wheat  sale  to 
Russia  and  increased  agricultural  trade 
to  other  nations  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  lot  more  grain,  which  must  be 
moved  from  the  country  to  ports  for  ex- 
port. Much  of  the  Jamup  is  caused  by 
crowding  of  ports  and  inability  to  process 
cars  in  and  out  fast  enough. 

Further,  last  year's  winter  crops  came 
later  than  usual,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
transportation  demand  to  the  very  end 
of  the  winter  in  a  short  time  span.  Fur- 
ther, the  deterioration  every  year  of  the 
Nation's  rail  facilities  has  resulted  in 
ever  increasing  shortages  of  freight 
cars— particularly  hoppers  and  box- 
cars— shortages  of  locomotive  power, 
and  even  some  manpower  to  unload  the 
grain  at  the  docks. 

This  shortage  of  transport  facilities 
has  resulted  in  some  understandable 
transport  policies,  but  ones  which  are 
clearly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller 
shippers.  For  instance,  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  benefit  per  locomotive  and 
grain  pickup,  the  railroads  have  al- 
located 100  train  units  to  the  larger  ship- 
pers, resulting  in  a  decrease  in  freight 
cars  available  for  smaller  shippers. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  at  the 
unloading  docks,  where  often  smaller 
train  units  are  shoved  aside  to  process 
the  larger  loads  first  and  send  them  off 
for  other  large  deliveries. 

The  smaller  farmers  and  elevator  own- 
ers are  seeing  more  new  cars  and  more 
new  carloadings  than  ever  before — but 
they  themselves  are  receiving  fewer  cars 
than  ever  before. 

Undeniably,  the  railroads  and  the  ICC 
have  made  some  good  attempts  at  al- 
leviating some  of  these  problems— the 
railroads  through  an  honest  attempt  to 
tighten  up  the  efficiency  of  their  opera- 
tions— the  ICC  through  regulations  aim- 
ed at  breaking  up  discriminatory  policies. 
ICC  regulations  have  required  the 
movement  of  empty  and  loaded  cars 
within  24  hours;  reduced  the  free  time  in 
port  for  unloading  from  7  to  3  days;  lim- 
ited the  use  of  covered  hoppers  on  unit 
trains  to  25  percent;  and  Increased  de- 
murrage penalties  on  loads  not  picked 
up  or  processed  in  the  required  time. 

The  ICC  also  has  mandated  that  of 
the  new  freight  cars  produced  in  the 
past  year,  a  100-unlt  train  could  only 
have  50  new  cars.  This  will  help  assure 
that  the  smaller  dealers  see  these  new 
grain  cars  themselves. 

These  are  short-term  measures  which 
have  helped  equalize  the  treatment  of 
larger  and  smaller  grain  dealers.  But  a 
large  discrepancy  remains,  particularly 
because  in  order  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions properly,  the  ICC  would  need  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  personnel. 

My  local  elevator  operator  recom- 
mended also  that  demurrage  charges  on 
smaller  unit  trains  be  increased,  and  that 
restrictions  on  100  car  unit  trains  be  In- 
creased. 

I  am  sure  the  ICC  is  studying  these 
and  other  possibilities.  We  in  Congress 
should  also  be  studying  this  problem  in 
depth,  more  from  the  line  of  trying  to 


find  some  long-range  answers  so  that 
the  administrative  route  Is  not  the  only 
answer  available  year  to  year. 

The  options  open  to  us  seem  to  be  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  railroads  so  they 
can  improve  their  trackage  and  equip- 
ment, and  purchase  new  cars.  I  smi  con- 
vinced that  better  facilities  and  simply 
more  caxs  would  increase  the  railroad 
efficiency  by  a  great  deal— enough  to 
solve  the  freight  car  problem  eventually. 
This  could  be  accomphshed  through  low 
cost  or  guaranteed  government  loans,  in 
view  of  the  financial  condition  of  many 
railroads  today.  Because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  keeping  food  costs 
down  and  assuring  a  fair  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  all  grain  producers  and  proc- 
essors. I  think  some  Federal  assistance 
here  could  be  justified. 

What  else  can  be  done?  Since  the  bulk 
of  grain  needing  to  be  transported  in- 
creased terrifically  because  of  the  Russian 
wheat  grain  sale,  such  dealings  by  the 
Government  should  take  consideration  of 
the  effects  domestically — both  in  terms 
of  transportation  and  otherwise — and 
more  advance  warning  should  be  given 
to  those  who  should  be  planning  for  such 
an  increase. 

Further,  possibly  the  ICC  can  work 
more  integrally  with  the  railroads  in 
devising  the  most  efficient  schedules  for 
turnabouts — I  believe  it  has  been  sug- 
gested a  National  Rolling  Stock  Informa- 
tirai  System  be  developed  so  that  rail- 
roads could  better  cooperate  in  turnabout 
or  trade-off  tactics. 

I  would  like  to  see  as  little  Federal  In- 
tervention as  possible  in  the  long  run,  but 

it  is  clear  that  Goverrmient  policies 

particularly  in  the  trade  area— are  going 
to  play  a  large  part  in  the  creation  cf 
transportation  problems.  For  that  reason, 
I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  help 
assure  these  problems  are  worked  out.  to 
the  greatest  benefit  of  everyone  involve<l. 
The  farmers  and  grain  dealers  in  Iii- 
dlana's  Fifth  District  are  talking  a  lot 
about  what  should  be  done.  I  think  the 
time  for  talking  may  have  passed,  and 
the  time  for  doing  arrived. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
freight  car  shortage  problem  has  grown 
increasingly  worse  over  the  past  several 
years.  It  has  now  reached  such  epidemic 
proportions  that  we  face  a  national 
transportation  crisis. 

The  demand  for  rail  transportation 
presently'  exceeds  our  abUity  to  fulfill 
that  demand.  And.  at  the  same  time, 
the  facilities  which  are  available  are  not 
being  fully  utilized.  For  example,  the  av- 
erage freight  car  moves  only  2'i  miles 
per  day.  and  it  is  empty  nearly  half  of 
the  time. 

The  grain  sale  to  Russia  has  added 
extra  burdens  to  the  rail  transportation 
system.  Port  elevators  on  the  gulf  coast, 
where  the  majority  of  the  grain  is  being 
shipped  abroad,  need  to  improve  their 
handling  capacity. 

Men  and  equipment  are  both  being 
overworked  to  the  danger  point.  Rail 
accidents  have  Increased  substantially 
in  the  past  year. 

While  nearly  everyone  is  affected  by 
the  shortage  and  all  of  its  related  prob- 
lems. I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
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the  people  who  Uve  in  the  area  I  repre- 
sent. 

Recently,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  released  statistics  on  the 
upper  Midwest  region — which  includes 
nine  States — that  point  out  millions  of 
tons  of  grain  are  grounded  due  to  lack 
of  transportation.  At  the  rate  grain  is 
presently  transported,  1973's  crops  will 
be  ready  for  shipment  while  a  large 
amount  of  1972's  grain  crop  is  still  wait- 
ing for  shipment. 

How  will  the  Midwest  farmer — espe- 
cially the  small  farmer — be  able  to  sur- 
vive? These  people  have  suffered  extreme 
hardships  due  to  the  tleups  of  large 
quantities  of  freight  cars  by  large  grain 
dealers  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  grain 
agreement.  It  has  left  these  farmers 
with  no  means  of  transportation  for 
their  grain,  and,  if  continued,  will  keep 
them  out  of  the  market. 

Congress  initially  recognized  and  re- 
acted to  the  car  shortage  problem  in  1966 
by  passing  Public  Law  89-430,  which  di- 
rected the  Interstate  Commeroe  Com- 
mission to  set  incentive  per  diem  rates 
to  encourage  the  quick  release  of  freight 
cars. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission  did 
not  react  until  May  31,  1969 — almost  3 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  law — when 
it  informed  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  that  the  Commission  was  un- 
able to  set  per  diem  rates  because  the  act 
required  a  prehearing  and  because  of  the 
need  for  additional  studies  on  owner- 
ship and  shortages  of  different  types  of 
cars. 

We  can  delay  action  no  longer.  With- 
in the  next  60  days  we  are  likely  to  wit- 
ness one  of  the  worst  transportation  tie- 
ups  our  country  has  ever  faced  unless 
some  action  is  taken. 

The  special  order  being  held  today  will 
help  focus  attention  upon  this  crucial 
Issue,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
participate.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  problems  experienced  by 
the  grower,  the  shipper,  and  the  industry 
Itself  In  addition.  I  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  am  hopeful  we  can  find  the 
ways  to  properly  implement  them. 

Increase  the  size  of  the  national  rail 
car  fleet; 

Improve  the  utilization  of  the  existing 
fleet;   and 

Structure  freight  movement  along 
service  lines  tailored  to  meet  shipper 
needs. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
discussion  of  what  can  become  a  very 
serious  problem  for  America  and  her 
economy. 

You  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  from  the  debate  here  today 
I  want  to  add  a  couple  of  personal  ex- 
amples. 

The  first  relates  to  a  poultry  business 
In  my  district.  This  business  was  built 
through  the  efforts  of  the  owner,  the 
story  of  an  individual  seizing  an  op- 
portunity and  striving  to  succeed. 


Yet.  when  he  came  to  me,  he  was  in 
danger  of  suffering  serioiu  financial  loss. 
He  was  imable  to  get  rail  shipment  of 
feed  to  his  business  because  of  the  short- 
age of  available  rolling  stock  at  the  time. 
I  want  to  add  that  officials  of  the  rail- 
roads with  whom  I  have  worked  could 
not  have  been  more  helpful  or  more  dili- 
gent. There  had  been  a  lack  of  commu- 
nication or  this  Individual  would  not 
have  needed  to  contact  me.  We  imme- 
diately secured  shipment  for  him  be- 
cause he  Is  an  agricultursJ  producer. 

The  second  Instance  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  came  last  siunmer  as  our 
people  prepared  for  the  watermelon  sea- 
son. Now  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  not  familiar  with  this  crop,  it  is 
highly  perishable.  When  melons  are 
ready  for  picking,  they  cannot  lie  around 
in  the  field  awaiting  personal  whim.  They 
must  be  harvested  or  the  entire  crop 
can  be  lost. 

There  was  a  serious  shortage  of  piggy- 
back trailers  necessary  to  move  a  bump- 
er harvest  to  market.  Prices  were  not 
just  good,  they  were  astoimding.  It 
looked  as  if  this  could  be  the  best  season 
in  history.  Yet,  the  crop  and  the  farmers 
affected  were  threatened  with  loss  of 
their  investment  and  potential  profit. 
I  might  add  that  we  have  had  enough 
difficulty  with  natural  disasters  In  my 
district  to  make  the  prospect  of  a  good 
year  financially  even  more  important 
to  my  people. 

Again,  we  were  barely  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  because  of  the 
shortage  of  cars.  The  piggy-backs  that 
had  been  shipped  out  of  south  Florida 
were  being  diverted  to  other  uses  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  I  shall  alwavs 
be  grateful  to  the  officials  of  the  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad  who  worked 
around  the  clock  to  get  enough  cars  into 
our  area. 

My  two  stories  are  those  of  success.  I 
think  they  are  significant  In  pointing 
out  how  close  we  came  in  two  instances 
this  summer  in  my  district.  Failure  to 
have  been  successful  would  have  proven 
disastrous. 

The  poultry  producer  could  well  have 
been  put  out  of  business  if  he  could  not 
have  secured  feed  at  a  transportation 
price  that  he  could  afford.  It  Is  not 
necessary  here  to  go  into  all  of  the  prob- 
lems attendant  to  price  controls  and 
how  they  compUcated  the  situation. 

Second,  all  of  the  melon  growers  J'- 
my  section  could  have  been  severely  hurt 
financially.  Truckers  were  frightened  to 
make  long  hauls  because  of  the  fuel 
situation.  Adequate  rail  cars  were  not 
readily  available. 

Now  the  fuel  shortage  is  not  going  to 
be  appreciably  better  next  year.  I  per- 
sonally want  to  see  America  produce  a 
bumper  harvest  and  I  want  to  see  us  sell 
to  overseas  markets.  However.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  lis  cripple  and  destroy  any 
individual  or  business  in  America. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  America  has  an 
opportunity  to  recognize  this  situation 
as  an  economic  opportunity.  If  we  ftUl 
to  seize  on  this  chance,  it  can  become 
an  economic  disaster. 

So  many  of  you,  my  colleagues,  re- 
present districts  that  produce  perishable 
commodities  that  must  move  to  market 


in  a  relatively  shor*  period  of  time  be- 
tween maturity  and  consumer  sales. 

This  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  partic- 
ipate here  today.  We  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  national  problem.  It 
can  be  solved  with  a  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  private  enter- 
prise. I  think  that  our  policies  have  to 
be  geared  to  meet  this  challenge.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  too  serious  to  be  Ignored. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing 
me  to  add  these  thoiights  to  this  most 
Important  discussion.  If  we  are  success- 
ful in  caUing  attention  to  this  problem, 
and  then  successful  in  finding  solutions, 
our  efforts  will  have  been  more  than 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  my  colleagues  and  I  find  it 
necessary  to  rise  today  to  discuss  the 
subject  before  us — freight  car  shortages 
and  other  serious,  relevant  transporta- 
tion problems.  That  we  are  taking  this 
step  is  indicative  of  a  critical  flaw  in  the 
planning  mechanism  which  has  brought 
our  Nation  to  this  state  of  development. 
Even  a  shallow  appraisal  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  result  from  the  short- 
age of  railway  freight  cars  is  disturbing 
enough.  But.  when  we  probe  more  deeply 
into  what  this,  combined  with  other  facts 
about  our  national  transportation  net- 
work the  result  Is  Just  this  side  of 
shattering. 

There  are  basically  four  freight  trans- 
fer modes  in  the  transportation  system: 
railroads,  highways,  waterways,  tmd  air- 
ways. Each  of  these  elements  may  be 
better  suited  for  some  kinds  of  uses 
than  others — at  least  at  this  stage  in 
their  technological  development.  In  real- 
ity only  two  of  them — railroads  and  high- 
ways—have been  designed  to  and  actu- 
ally have  reached  into  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  America's  heartland. 

It  is  in  these  heartland  areas  that  a 
major  portion  of  our  national  food  sup- 
ply ts  produced.  These  areas  are  many 
miles,  not  unusually  thousands  of  miles, 
from  the  homes  where  much  of  this  food 
is  needed  to  sustain  life. 

"So  what."  mtmy  may  say,  "there  is 
a  shortage  of  railway  cars  to  transport 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  soybeans,  rice.  beef. 
pork,  lamb,  potatoes,  and  so  forth.  Why 
get  so  uptight  about  that — let  the  farm- 
ers ship  the  food  out  in  trucks."  The  fact 
is  that  such  use  of  trucks  over  the  high- 
way network,  when  it  Is  at  all  possible, 
is  in  many  cases  at  best  only  a  tempo- 
rary and,  at  this  time,  very  expensive 
solution— both  in  the  short  and  the  long 
run— in  terms  of  damage  to  the  existing 
road  systfsn  and  of  transportation  rates. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  most 
of  the  Nation's  foodstuffs  are  produced 
in  the  heartland— rural  areas.  "Hiese  are 
the  areas  which  have  always  t)een  last  at 
the  table  in  terms  of  the  dollars  spent 
to  keep  up  and  upgrade  their  road  trans- 
portaUon  networks.  True,  we  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  for  highways— partic- 
ularly since  the  1950's.  The  lion's  share, 
thoiigh,  has  gone  into  interstate  high- 
ways with  primary  Pederal-ald  highways 
and  secondary  highways  coming  in  a 
poor  second  and  third. 

This  is  especially  harmful  where  sec- 
ondary highways  are  concerned  because 
they,  by  and  large,  sen-e  the  rural  areas 
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where  the  food  Is  produced  and  where 
the  shortage  of  freight  cars  is  now  creat- 
ing a  crisis  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  the  rallcar  shortage  in 
the  Wheat  Belt  will  make  bread  cost  more 
in  New  Yorlc  City. 

We  In  the  Congress  must  move  to  re- 
quire the  spending  of  all  transportation 
funds  in  such  a  way  that  we  achieve  a 
balanced  freight  and  people  moving  sys- 
tem that  does  not  unnecessarily  £ind 
inequitably  penalize  one  or  more  groups 
of  our  citizens.  There  are  currently 
groups  contending,  in  what  almost 
seems  a  death  struggle,  over  control  of 
the  dollars  we  have  available  for  trans- 
portation projects.  Those  of  us  from  non- 
metropolitan  areas  maintain  that  unless 
more  attention  is  paid  to  our  problems 
thousands  of  small  towns  which  other- 
wise could  prosper  will  die  of  strangula- 
Uon.  They  wlU  not  be  able  to  attract  the 
businesses  and  Industries  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  jobs  and  other  opportunities  re- 
quired to  keep  their  citizens.  And.  their 
deaths  will  only  aggravate  the  overcon- 
gestion  and  unemployment  problems  of 
the  cities  where  the  millions  of  trans- 
portation dollars  are  spent. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  metro- 
politan districts  say  without  a  heavy  in- 
fusion of  new  dollars  into  mass  trans- 
portation projects  in  the  cities,  the  cities 
will  choke  to  death  on  their  own  vehicu- 
lar traffiic. 

I  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  these 
argiunents  from  both  vantage  points.  I 
represent  a  congressional  district  that  is 
nonmetropohtan    and    I   live — when    In 
Washington— in    a    metropolitan    area 
that  is  struggling  with  massive  trans- 
portation   problems.    I    recognize    the 
critical  nature  of  the  problems  in  both 
areas  and  urge  that  we  take  the  blinders 
of  partisanship  off  and  seek  and  aoprove 
the  best  possible  solutions  of  these  trans- 
portation  problems.   We  must   have   a 
transportation  system  in  which  all  modes 
work  together — not  against  each  other. 
One  of  the  most  immediate  problems- 
one  which  is  likely  to  bring  these  prob- 
lems as  painfully  into  focus  for  city 
residents  as  for  country  livers— is  this 
freight  car  shortage.  Unless  immediate 
solutions  are  found  for  it.  the  shortage 
is  almost  inevitably  going  to  mean  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
food  that  gets  to  the  city  grocery  stores 
And.  just  as  inevitably,  it  is  going  to 
mean  a  damaging  blow  to  efforts  to  keep 
food   prices  from  socuing   to  a  higher 
plane. 

I  would  urge  aU  my  coUeagues  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  this  problem  be- 
cause it  is  not  just  a  problem  of'  the 
farmbelt — it  is  a  problem  for  every  con- 
sumer in  every  congressional  district 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Instead  of 
repeating  many  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  presented  here  this  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  cite  what  the  boxcar  short- 
age has  meant  to  my  home  district  in 
South  Dakota  in  1973.  Farmer  and  eleva- 
tor man  agree:  There  has  been  no  worse 
year  in  history  for  trying  to  move  grain 
They  have  been  expected  to  move  more 
grain  than  ever  before.  They  have  been 
given  fewer  cars  to  move  it  in  than  ever 
before. 

We  are  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  rall- 
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roads  of  this  Nation  are  hauling  twice 
as  much  freight  In  1973  than  previously. 
I  have  no  reason  to  dispute  this  state- 
ment. The  fact  remains  that  in  1973 
there  were  fewer  cars  available  to  move 
4  years'  harvest  than  there  have  been 
in  prevloiis  years  to  move  1 -year's  crop. 
There  are  many  factors  responsible 
for  this.  To  be  sure,  the  railroads  have 
had  a  problem.  Whereas  in  previous 
years  grain  cars  moved  between  South 
Dakota  and  terminals  in  Omaha.  Min- 
neapolis, and  Sioux  City,  since  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  sales  of  1972,  the  grain  cars 
have  taken  the  wheat  between  South 
Dakota  and  gulf  ports.  The  distance 
alone  has  made  a  tremendous  difference 
in  tiw  time  required  to  deliver  a  car  of 
graln^between  elevator  and  terminal. 

Another  problem  involving  the  rail- 
roads has  been  that  although  they  have 
placed  in  service  more  of  the  large  cov- 
ered hopper  cars,  these  cars  are  able 
to  be  used  only  on  the  mainlines  of  the 
railroads  where  the  roadbeds  are  main- 
tained. The  condition  of  the  branch  lines 
has  been  and  is  steadily  deteriorating  as 
the  railroads  seek  to  abandon  stretches 
of  track  they  call  unprofitable.  Many  of 
these  branch  tracks  carmot  handle  the 
large  hoppers  even  if  they  were  avail- 
able. 

Policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  precipitated  lumeces- 
sary  hardship  on  both  the  farmer  and 
the  shipper.  In  the  first  place,  last  fall 
many  farmers  were  literally  scared  into 
selling  their  grain  when  misinformation 
was  promulgated  that  their  crop  loans 
had  to  be  paid  by  January.  Many  of 
those  who  would  have  preferred  to  keep 
their  grain  on  the  farm  for  later  sale 
and  shipment,  felt  they  had  no  recourse 
but  to  sell  at  once.  In  so  doing  they  not 
only  had  transportation  problems,  loss 
in  the  cash  price,  but  sdso  many  ended 
up  with  tax  problems  they  could  have 
avoided  had  they  been  able  to  plan  their 
sales  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  wheat  sales,  coupled  with  the  call- 
ing up  of  4  years  of  stored  grain,  created 
havoc  that  no  number  of  boxcars  could 
have  prevented.   Had  the  Government 
gone  about  their  caU-ups  in  sm  orderly 
fashion,   much   of   the   hardship   could 
have  been  abated,  or  avoided  altogether. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  five  largest 
grain  elevators  in  South  Dakota  told  me 
today-  that  in  August  of  1972  they  had 
received  45  cars  for  cash  grain  and  17 
cars   for   Government  shipments.   This 
past  August  they  received  seven  grain 
cars.  In  September  of  1972  they  received 
61  cars  for  the  cash  crop.  Last  month 
they  received  12.  They  have  received  no- 
where near  a  third  of  the  cars  in  1973 
that  they  did  In  1972.  yet  the  grain  ship- 
ments had  to  be  made. 
How  w£B  this  accomplished? 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  using  more 
trucks,  even  though  the  trucks  are  more 
costly.  Farmers  may  be  penalized  up  to 
30  cents  a  biishel  on  grain  shipped  by 
truck.    The    transportation    rates    are 
higher  and  there  is  an  additional  dis- 
count taken  at  the  terminal  because  of 
the  dlfBculty  in  handling  grain  coming 
by  truck  as  compared  with  that  arriving 
by  rail. 

Another  innovation  that  the  elevators 


are  utilizing  Is  that  they  are  using  Just 
about  anything  mounted  on  a  journal 
box  to  ship  the  grain,  including  open 
hoppers  intended  only  for  the  shipment 
of  coal,  rocks,  and  sand.  This.  too.  en- 
tails an  economic  hardship.  The  eleva- 
tors load  these  open  hoppers,  then  at- 
tempt to  cover  and  seal  them  with  un- 
seamed plastic  covers,  but  success  is  lim- 
ited at  best. 

Yesterday,  a  heavy  rain  hit  Omaha. 
Nebr.  One  of  UMfTarge  grain  shippers  in 
South  Dakota  Wad  a  shipment  of  plastic- 
covered  hoppers  in  the  yards  of  that  city 
at  the  time.  Another  shipment  from  a 
different  dealer  arrived  a  few  hours  later. 
When  the  elevators  checked  this  morn- 
ing, the  first  shipment  had  been  totally 
rejected  t>ecause  the  grain  had  gotten  wet 
and  was  now  unusable.  The  second,  al- 
though there  was  some  moisture  dam- 
age, was  accepted.  Another  factor  that 
must  be  considered  is  the  seciu-ity  prob- 
lem involved  with  the  temptation  pre- 
sented by  high-priced  grain  in  easily  ac- 
cessible circumstances. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  4- 
year's  backlog  of  grain  plus  the  new 
harvest  are  cleared  out,  the  situation  fn^n 
return  to  normal.  Neither  the  farmer, 
nor  the  elevator  man,  nor  the  trans- 
portation, nor  the  world  depending  on 
our  food  can  stand  the  crimch  we  have 
experienced  this  year  recurring  anytime 
in  the  future.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  this  never  happens  again. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
transportation  problems  in  moving 
grains.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  correct 
them.  We  must  not  use  the  transporta- 
tion problem,  however,  as  an  excuse  for 
curtailing  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. These  are  vital  to  the  Nations 
balance  of  trade. 

The  railroads  have  added  many  box- 
cars, especially  many  new  covered  hop- 
per cars  for  hauling  grain.  Additional 
boxcars  are  on  order. 

Ilie  problem  in  transportation  is  now 
one  more  of  eliminatmg  Itxittlenecks 
rather  than  a  shortage  of  cars. 

This  week.  I  wrote  to  every  elevator 
operator  in  Nebraska's  First  Congres- 
sional District.  I  have  £isked  them  to  re- 
port the  total  number  of  hopper  cars 
they  will  need  in  the  next  year  and  how 
many  they  have  received  in  the  past 
month  smd  past  year.  When  I  have  ac- 
cumulated the  replies.  I  believe  they  will 
help  convince  the  ICC  and  the  railroads 
just  how  critical  the  boxcar  situation  is 
in  Nebraska. 

We  must  move  to  solve  these  trans- 
portation problems.  We  can  move  our 
grain  and  move  a  large  portion  of  it  for 
export  Export  of  farm  products  is  neces- 
sary for  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States.  Sales  abroad  of  agricul- 
tural goods  is  the  largest  contributor  to- 
ward a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the 
United  States.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  make  the  foolish  mistake 
of  placmg  hindrance  on  export  of  farm 
produce,  the  United  States  will  probably 
have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  in 
1974.  This  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  and  of  over- 
all confidence  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklk)  for  Initiating 
this  specitd  order  on  freight  car  short- 
ages, grain  exports,  and  transportation 
planning. 

With  our  great  Midwest  in  the  middle 
of  com  picking  and  soybean  harvest,  this 
special  order  Is  all  the  more  timely. 

I  have  been  In  Congress  7  years.  I 
remember  one  of  the  first  cases  on  which 
I  helped  was  to  get  additional  boxcars  to 
a  local  elevator  which  was  experiencing 
difficulties  in  obtaining  cars.  Seven  years 
later,  that  same  elevator  sUll  has  the 
same  problem.  Not  only  does  this  elevator 
need  more  boxcars,  but  many  more  eleva- 
tors have  the  same  problem.  We  had  a 
shortage  of  boxcars  in  1967,  and  we  have 
an  even  greater  shortage  in  1973. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  82  years  since 
the  ICC  was  established,  the  problem  of 
having  an  adequate  number  of  boxcars 
in  the  right  places  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern. However,  since  1960.  the  hauling 
capacity  of  rail  car  fleets  has  Increased 
about  8  percent.  During  the  same  time 
intercity  freight  transportation  has  In- 
creased 45  percent. 

The  newly  enacted  farm  bill  encour- 
ages greater  farm  production.  We  are  now 
asking  our  farmers  to  produce  more  corn, 
more  wheat,  more  soybeans,  and  more 
grains  in  order  to  feed  our  people  at  a 
lower  per  unit  cost,  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  enough  excess  to  export 
abroad  to  help  support  our  balance  of 
trade  .situation. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  greatest 
miracle  worker  in  the  world.  He  can  out- 
produce any  other  farmer  on  this  earth 
But  he  can  not  do  it  all.  He  needs  help  In 
order  to  market  his  products. 

My  homestate  of  Minnesota  recorded 
record  yields  for  com  and  soybeans  in 
1972.  producing  456-mUlion  bushels  of 
com  and  93.1 -million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. The  1973  crops  In  my  district  look 
good  and  harvesting  continues  on  sched- 
ule. With  all  production  restrictions  re- 
moved from  the  new  farm  bUl.  farm  pro- 
duction in  1974  will  reach  alltlmes  highs 
But  again.  I  must  stress  that  if  our  farm- 
ers can  not  market  their  produce,  this 
Increased  production  will  be  left  on  the 
fields  or  held  up  In  local  elevators. 

In  my  22  coimty  congressional  dis- 
tricts, we  have  had  almost  daily  requests 
to  Intercede  for  our  elevators  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  boxcars.  Some  ele- 
vators in  my  district  are  months  behmd 
In  the  delivery  schedules.  They  need  more 
cars  These  elevators  are  just  not  buying 
grain  from  our  farmers,  which  causes  a 
backlog  that  reaches  all  the  way  to  the 
field,  and  a  substantial  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  money  received  per  bushel  by 
the  farmer. 

The  transportation  of  grain  Is  a  com- 
plicated problem  and  will  not  be  solved 
overnight. 

The  U8DA  has  initiated  a  monitoring 
service  to  Identify  areas  with  critical 
needs  for  railroad  cars  to  move  grain. 
Coimtry  elevator  operators  have  been 
asked  to  report  their  shortages  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Service.  Transpor- 
tation and  Warehouse  Division.  USDA 
room  3969.  South  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20250.  telephone  202-447-7423. 

The  Marketing  Service  in  turn  will  re- 
port the  trouble  spots  to  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  coordination  at 
the  naUonal  level  will  help  to  minimize 
disruptions  caused  by  massive  bulk  ship- 
ments. 

Additional  hopper  cars  are  being  built, 
but  this  takes  time,  and  we  need  relief 
now.  We  need  a  short  term  immediate 
approach  to  the  boxcar  shortage,  as  well 
as  an  overall  examination  of  our  trans- 
portation system. 

The  boxcar  shortage  is  not  a  new  or 
recent  development.  It  has  been  aroimd 
a  long  time  and  the  solution  is  compli- 
cated and  complex.  But  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  ever  increasing  needs 
of  consumers  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
must  provide  adequate  transportation 
for  our  producers.  If  we  are  going  to  re- 
verse the  exodus  of  our  young  people 
from  the  farms  and  strike  a  meanmgful 
balance  between  nu^l  and  urban  growth, 
we  must  correct  the  inadequate  rural 
transportation  system  in  order  to  Insure 
fast  "farm-to-market"  service.  If  we  do 
not.  small  farm  failure  and  decay  of 
rural  conmumlties  will  continue.  We  can 
not  let  this  hajgen. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  AN  INQUIRY  BY  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCloskey)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  the  request  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  a  formal 
inquiry  by  the  House  into  allegations  of 
impeachable  misconduct  on  his  part,  and 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  570  which 
would  direct  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
conduct  such  Inquiry. 

We  are  privileged  to  serve  during  his- 
toric times.  Only  twice  has  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent asked  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  an  inquiry  Into  allegations  of  Im- 
peachable misconduct  The  first  was  in 
1826;  the  second,  a  week  ago  today. 

I  believe  there  are  four  principles  we. 
as  Members  of  the  House,  should  con- 
sider with  respect  to  this  unique  situa- 
tion. 

First,  the  issue  is  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter for  careful  deliberation  and  decision 
by  the  whole  House,  not  a  political  mat- 
ter for  quick  determination  by  the  lead- 
ership of  either  pohtical  party. 

Second,  our  primary  obligation  today 
is  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  re- 
store, as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  faith  of 
our  people  in  oiu-  system  of  government. 
This  faith  is  the  priceless  asset  of  our 
heritage,   and    the   cornerstone   of   our 
strength  as  a  nation.  It  is  as  important 
as  the  Constitution  Itself,  for  without 
public  faith,  our  Constitution  is  no  more 
meaningful  than  the  Constitutions  of  So- 
viet Russia  or  mainland  China,  both  of 
which  solemnly  promise  the  same  guar- 
antee of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  re- 
ligion, and  free  assembly  as  does  our  own. 
Third,  we  should  do  nothing  which 
would   detract   from   or   Interfere   with 
concurrent  judicial  proceedings,  recog- 
nizing that  the  integrity  of  the  judicial 


process  requires  a  clear  and  public  In- 
dependence of  the  courts  from  political 
influence,  both  congressional  and  exec- 
utive. 

Fourth,  we  owe  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  both  fairness  and  due 
process  of  law,  with  an  absence  of  po- 
htical considerations  from  our  delibera- 
tions as  to  whether  his  past  conduct 
merits  exoneration,  impeachment,  or  a 
decision  that  further  House  action  is  not 
warranted. 

The  constitutional  background  of  the 
issue  facing  us  is  fairly  simple. 

The  Vice  President  is  subject  to  im- 
peachment for  bribery  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Allegations  of 
bribery  both  before  and  after  the  Vice 
President  assumed  office  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  press  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  comment  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  President,  and  various  White 
House  spokesmen,  named  and  deliber- 
ately anonymous. 

Only  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
Impeach.  It  is  one  of  the  two  special  pow- 
ers and  duties  reposed  solely  in  the 
House,  the  other  being  the  initiation  of 
revenue  measures. 

There  are  two  questions  of  constltu- 
tiorml  interpretation  which  are  imre- 
solved.  The  first  is  whether  a  sitting  Vice 
President  can  be  indicated  in  the  courts; 
the  second  is  whether  impeachment 
should  he  for  offenses  committed  prior 
to  taking  office.  The  first  issue  can  only 
be  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  second  is  a  matter  which  only 
the  House  and  Senate  can  decide.  It  is 
my  initial  impression  that  the  House  has 
the  power  to  impeach  for  misconduct 
prior  to  an  individual's  taking  office 
when  the  misconduct  was  unknown  to 
the  electorate  at  the  time  of  his  election; 
whether  impeachment  sho'uld  be  brought 
in  such  a  case  is  for  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  House. 

On  two  prior  occasions  the  House  has 
considered  the  alleged  misconduct  of  a 
Vice  President  which  occurred  prior  to  ' 
his  assumption  of  office. 

In  the  case  of  Vice  President  Calhoun, 
in  1826,  the  House  chose  to  grant  the 
Vice  President's  request  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  misconduct. 

In  1873,  in  the  case  of  Vice  President 
Schuyler  Colfax,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  consider  similar  preincum- 
bency  misconduct  and  voted  that  im- 
peachment would  not  lie.  This  is  not 
necessarily  conclusive,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  committee's  decision.  Colfax's  term 
was  due  to  expire  m  a  few  days  anyway 
and  impeachment  proceedings  would 
have  been  moot. 

Since  the  allegations  presented  to  us. 
although  third-hand  hearsay  only,  re- 
late to  conduct  both  before  and  after  the 
Vice  President's  takmg  office,  the  prob- 
lem is  clearly  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of 
whether  an  inquirj-  should  be  initiated, 
although  it  creates  the  possibihty  that 
the  grand  jury  might  indict  on  one  set 
of  allegations  and  the  Hoiise  impeach  on 
smother. 

The  most  difficult  question  before  us  is 
the  matter  of  whether  an  inquiry  should 
be  commenced  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Federal  grand  jury  ha  Maryland  is  taking 
testimony  xmder  the  specific  authoriaa- 
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tlon  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  Maryland. 

The  initial  reaction  of  the  Speaker  has 
been  that  the  House  should  defer  any 
action  pending  the  resolution  of  the 
court  proceedings.  At  first  blush,  this 
may  seem  reasonable,  but  I  think 
careful  reexamination  is  in  order,  and 
that  the  House  should  respectfully  except 
to  the  Speaker's  decision.  The  House's 
action  or  inaction  should  not  affect  the 
grand  jury  proceedings.  We  must  of 
course,  acknowledge  the  very  real  con- 
stitutional question  to  whether  an  in- 
dictment can  be  brought  at  all  or  wheth- 
er impeachment  is  the  exclusive  ac- 
tion which  can  be  taken  against  a  sit- 
ting Vice  President.  I  have  previously 
believed,  as  a  personal  opinion,  that  the 
Ccwistitution  permits  the  indictment  of 
the  Vice  President  although  not  the 
President.  I  reached  this  conclusion  be- 
cause to  permit  indictment  of  the  Presi- 
dent w^ould  effectively  permit  one  branch 
of  government  to  stop  the  operations  of 
another.  This  is  obviously  not  true  of  an 
indictment  of  a  Vice  President  whose  only 
two  constitutiOTial  duties  are  presiding 
over  the  Senate  and  standing  by  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  event  of  death  or  disability  of 
the  President. 

Despite  this  feeling — evidently  shared 
by  the  present  Attorney  General  in  view 
of  his  authorization  of  the  present  grand 
jury  proceedings — I  would  confess  to 
some  merit  in  the  argimaent  that  im- 
peachment is  the  exclusive  remedy 
against  a  sitting  Vice  President.  Pre- 
sumably the  Vice  President  should  be 
completely  free  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  study  of  current  foreign  policy, 
diplomatic  and  military  matters  as  well 
as  those  complex  problems  of  national 
leadership  which  are  the  sole  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President.  The  time, 
energy  and  uncertainties  of  facing 
criminal  proceedings  can  certainly  do 
nothing  to  assist  the  Vice  President  to 
maintain  a  proper  state  of  readiness  for 
this  awesome  potential  responsibility, 
and  clearly  the  Vice  President's  prepar- 
edness, suid  thus  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  can  be  seriously  jeopardized  by 
permitting  criminal  proceedings  to  be 
conducted  against  him.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent, In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  aUudes  to  the  fact  that  the 
pending  court  proceedings  "imavoidably 
jeopardizes"  the  functions  of  his  office. 
If  he  is  right,  then  perhaps  impeach- 
ment should  be  the  exclusive  remedy. 

There  is  certainly  also  some  validity 
in  the  point  that  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  Itself  lends  the  Inference 
that  impeachment  was  contemplated  as 
preceding  criminal  action  against  a  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

Article  I,  section  3,  paragraph  7 : 
Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  dlaquallflcatlon  to  hold  and  en- 
Joy  any  Office  of  Honor.  Trxist  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States,  but  the  Party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment.  Trtal,  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

Does  this  mean  that  only  after  im- 
peturhment  and  conviction  a  civil  officer 


of  the  United  States  may  be  indicted? 
The  issue  has  never  been  fully  adjudi- 
cated. I  believe  we  must  concede  that 
reasonable  minds  can  differ  on  the  point 
and  that  only  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
clsi(»i  will  resolve  the  matter.  Obviously, 
with  the  problems  of  Statutes  of  Limita- 
tion, there  is  the  possibility  that  the  At- 
torney General  had  no  real  choice  but 
to  commence  the  proceedings  in  Mary- 
land, even  holding  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  whether  criminal  indictment  was  ap- 
propriate under  the  Constitution. 

This  being  so,  we  must  also  accept  the 
reality  that  the  present  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Maryland  grand  jury  can  stretch 
on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In 
the  meantime,  the  allegations  of  im- 
peachable misconduct  remain  before  the 
public,  imderstandably  causing  concern 
and  apprehension.  The  public  faith  in 
government  remains  skeptical,  if  not 
cynical;  and  the  Vice  President,  who  asks 
for  a  complete  and  speedy  exEunination 
of  the  issues,  remains  unable  either  to 
confront  his  accusers,  obtain  a  bill  of 
particulars  of  his  alleged  misconduct  or 
present  his  own  defense  to  charges  which 
are  among  the  most  serious  recognized 
under  our  system  of  government. 

There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  our 
law  which  prevents  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation at  the  same  time  as  criminal 
proceedings  are  in  progress.  The  Senate 
Watergate  proceedings  have  gone  for- 
ward during  the  period  of  indictment  of 
several  of  its  most  prominent  witnesses, 
including  a  former  Attorney  General,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a 
former  Chief  Domestic  Counselor  to  the 
President.  While  a  defendant  in  an  ordi- 
nary criminal  case  may  justly  object  to 
imdue  pretrial  publicity  which  might 
prejudice  his  trial,  a  person  who  accepts 
a  position  of  high  public  trust  is  in  a 
lesser  position  to  complain  of  the  pub- 
licity which  necessarily  adheres  to  the 
operation  of  the  office  he  has  voluntarily 
accepted.  We  have  long  since  recognized 
a  different  test  for  public  officials  under 
the  laws  of  Ubel.  for  example. 

The  legitimate  responsibilities  of  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  are  separate. 
Justice  under  law  and  proper  legislative 
inquiry  are  of  equal  taiportince  to  the 
Nation;  they  are  of  equal  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution,  and  neither 
should  be  delayed  save  perhaps  in  the 
rare  case  where  they  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  other. 

But  where  can  there  be  prejudice  In 
proceeding  with  a  congressional  Inquiry 
at  the  request  of  the  only  person  whose 
judicial  defense  can  conceivably  be  dam- 
aged thereby?  The  Vice  President  him- 
self is  the  only  individual  who  can  be 
prejudiced,  and  he  is  the  one  who  asks 
our  Inquiry.  The  Governments  case  Is 
certainly  not  prejudiced.  If  the  House 
Impeaches  the  Vice  President,  the  court 
action  ia  not  affected.  This  is  also  true  if 
the  House  finds  tliat  no  impeachable  of- 
fense was  committed.  The  court's  powers 
and  jurisdiction  are  the  same  wliatever 
the  House  may  do. 

I  have  heard  it  argxied  that  the  Speak- 
er's decision  was  motivated  by  the  con- 
cern that  if  the  House  commenced  an 
inquiry,  the  court  might  be  more  likely 


to  find  that  impeaciimoit  is  the  ezclu&ive 
remedy  and  that  the  court  Is  without 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  Indictment. 
This  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 
specious.  Either  the  Constitution  per- 
mits the  indictment  of  a  Vice  President 
or  it  does  not.  Whether  or  not  the  House 
initiates  impeachment  proceedings  does 
not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. No  competent  judge  is  going  to 
make  his  decision  on  this  issue  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  Speaker  or  the 
House  acts  or  declines  to  act.  The  court 
jurisdiction  and  congressional  jurisdic- 
tion are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

In  all  fairness,  and  other  considera- 
tions aside.  I  think  we  owe  the  office  of 
Vice  President  this  much — a  speedy, 
comprehensive,  and  impartitil  inquiry 
into  allegations  of  impeachable  miscon- 
duct so  that  the  Vice  President  can  serve 
high  office  without  this  particular  sword 
of  Damocles  suspended  over  his  every 
function.  Only  the  House  can  act  with 
the  speed  which  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires. 

I  might  add  I  think  we  owe  this  to 
Vice  President  Agnew  himself.  Regard- 
less of  any  disagreement  with  his 
political  positions,  the  Vice  President 
has  demonstrated  remarkable  courage 
in  his  request  to  the  Speaker  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  He  has  said  he  will  co- 
operate fully  and  that  he  is  wholly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  House.  He  has  had 
competent  legal  advice.  He  can  be  only 
too  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  perjury  and 
the  nature  of  the  testimony  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  who  can  be 
expected  to  testify  against  him.  Like- 
wise, he  is  also  cognizant  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  standard  of  conduct  which 
both  we  and  the  public  are  certain  to 
impose  on  an  individual  who  holds  his 
high  p>osition  at  this  critical  time  in  our 
history.  He  is  ready  to  risk  the  verdict 
of  public  opinion  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  and  It  seems  to  me 
we  owe  him  the  timely  and  definitive 
determination  he  has  requested. 

I  must  confess  that  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  guilty,  he  has  assured  his  speedy 
conviction  in  a  forimi  whose  verdict  may 
be  more  damaging  in  the  light  of  history 
than  that  of  the  courts.  It  is  refreshing 
to  have  a  member  of  the  executive  come 
to  us  ready  to  reveal  the  full  facta,  with- 
holding nothing.  The  Vice  President 
knows,  more  than  most,  that  the 
slightest  obfuscatlon  on  his  peut,  the 
barest  hint  of  a  claim  of  privilege  or 
confidentiality — anything  less  than  the 
full  cooperation  he  has  promised  the 
House,  could  be  more  damaging  than  any 
evidence  adduced  against  him. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  admire  his 
courage  and  hope  for  the  Nation's  sake 
and  his  own,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
no  misconduct.  At  the  same  time,  I  ex- 
pect, as  I  am  sure  he  does,  that  the  House 
will  hold  him  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  conduct  in  adjudging  the 
allegations  that  may  be  presented 
against  him. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Speaker 
should  appoint  a  select  committee  as 
proposed  by  House  Resolution  569  Intro- 
duced on  September  26  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlet)  or  delegate 
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the  re^jonslbillty  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  a  matter  on  which  I  would  de- 
fer to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  includes  a  number  of  our 
ablest  lawyers  and  Members,  and  that 
the  need  for  all  due  speed  in  the  matter 
justifies  the  use  of  an  established  com- 
mittee with  established  rules  and  a  par- 
ticular expertise  and  concern  for  due 
process  of  law. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Speaker 
to  sissign  this  responsibility  to  either  the 
Judiciary  Committee  forthwith  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day, or  House  Resolution  570  introduced 
by  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  September  27. 

But  by  Edl  means,  let  us  grant  to  the 
Vice  President  the  speedy,  definitive 
hearing  and  determination  which  the 
House  granted  to  Vice  President  Calhoun 
nearly  a  century  smd  a  half  ago.  The 
Vice  President's  coiu^ge  and  candor 
deserve  the  same  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  Institution. 
Resolution 
Whereas,  Article  I,  Section  2,  clause  6,  of 
the  Constitution  states  that  "The  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  Officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
Power  of  Impeachment";  and 

Whereas,  Article  II,  Section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  "The  President.  Vice 
President  and  all  clvU  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Im- 
peachment for,  and  Conviction  of,  Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mlsde- 
memors":   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation of  the  charges  of  impeachable  of- 
fenses alleged  to  have  been  conamltted  by 
Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
further  directed  to  report  to  the  House  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  together  with  any 
recommendations  the  Committee  deems  ap- 
propriate, no  later  than  45  days  after  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
very  thoughtful  statement. 

I  have  some  regret  about  this.  I  have 
thought  about  making  statements  Uke 
this,  but  I  did  not  act.  I  thought  about  It. 

I  did  give  the  press  a  release  at  the 
time  Mr.  Agnew  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sider his  case  and  lay  it  before  the 
Democrat-controlled  House  to  work  Its 
wUl. 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  wish 
to  state  it  was  a  very  commendable 
approach. 

I  should  like  to  say  publicly  how  dis- 
appointed I  was  when  the  Speaker  so 
promptly  slammed  the  door,  taking  this 
upon  himself  rather  than  even  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  indicate  its  will. 
So  I  do  certainly  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCioskey) 
for  this  statement. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  I  believe  this  points 
up  to  the  fact  that  so  often  we  are  ca- 


pable of  reaching  instantaneous  judg- 
ments, and  then,  upon  reflection,  recog- 
nize perhaps  that  there  were  other  fac- 
tors we  should  have  considered.  I  took 
this  special  order  today  in  the  hope  that 
a  reasoned  debate  and  discussion  on  this 
subject  might  lead  some  of  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  to  the  opinion  that  the 
initial  decision  of  the  Speaker,  made  so 
hastily,  and  based  upon  the  facts  before 
the  Speaker  at  that  time,  was  a  decision 
that  should  be  changed  by  majority  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  glad  to  vleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  enormous  respect  for  his  integrity 
and  particularly  for  his  legal  ability  and 
analysis  of  constitutional  law.  I  have 
some  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  of  him 
in  regard  to  this  procedure. 

In  the  resolution  the  allegation  is  made 
in  the  resolving  clause  that  the  com- 
mittee is  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  charges  of  Im- 
peachable offenses  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  but  I  see 
nowhere  in  the  resolution  where  those 
offenses  have  been  set  forth.  Neither  do  I 
know  where  we  would  have  {u;cess  to  the 
charges. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  the 
committee  would  arrive  at  that  Intelli- 
gence? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  would  assume  the 
only  way  the  committee  could  obtain 
evidence  of  aUegations  against  the  Vice 
President  would  be  by  request  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
particularly  Including  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney from  Maryland. 

There  is  a  resolution  of  Inquiry  which 
has  been  filed  before  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fdtoleyi 
requesting  and  directing  the  Attorney 
General  to  furnish  this  House  with  all 
Information  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  relating  to  the  Vice 
President  and  the  charges  against  him. 
That  is  a  privileged  resolution  of 
Inquiry  which,  if  I  recall  the  rules  cor- 
rectly, must  be  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  which  It  has 
been  referred,  within  10  days,  after  which 
it  comes  to  this  floor  for  a  vote.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  pass  that 
resolution  of  inquiry  requiring  that  we 
be  furnished  with  the  full  nature  of  the 
charges  against  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  insidious  aspSct^ 
of  this  matter  is  that,  with  the  Vice  Presl- 
lent  under  challenge  for  offenses  which 
cannot  fall  to  attract  the  dismay  of  peo- 
ple across  the  United  States,  he  is  faced 
with  a  grand  jury  proceeding  wWch  is 
secret  and  court  proceedings  which  must 
iMt  at  a  minimum  several  months,  so 
that  the  resolution  of  the  matter  in  the 
public  interest  awaits  court  determina- 
tion rather  than  House  determination. 
This  is  the  reason  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  due  process  alone  justifies  the  Vice 
President's  request  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  intrude  at  this  moment.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman.  Do  I  gather  that  Oie 
genUeman  believes  that  the  House 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
could  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  Impeachable  offenses  have  been 
committed  within  a  span  of  2  monttis' 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Well,  going  back  to 
1826,  within  45  days  of  its  formation,  a 
Select  Committee's  investigation  resulted 
in  a  report  and  recommendation  that 
Vice  President  Calhoim  be  exonerated  of 
the  charges  made  against  him. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  there  were  no  Indict- 
ments pending  In  that  case.  Neither  had 
any  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  begim  to  proceed  against  Calhoun 
before  any  grand  jury. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
o«iy  say  as  an  ex-prosecuting  attorney 
that  I  would  doubt  that  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  bribery,  even  in 
a  case  as  complex  as  this,  should  take 
any  competent  set  of  lawyers  more  than 
30  days  to  analyze  and  understand  and 
to  then  be  able  to  take  testimony  from 
witnesses  and  permit  the  Vice  President 
to  confront  those  witnesses  and  make 
his  own  defense.  It  seems  to  me  that  30 
days  would  be  a  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
there  not  be  a  competent  set  of  lawyers 
in  the  Justice  Deoartment  and  in  the 
criminal  court  system  In  the  land? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
gather  and  I  understand,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  report  of  these  allegations 
until  today,  that  the  Justice  Department 
did  not  require  verj-  many  days  to  move 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's tovolvement  to  the  decision  to  take 
It  to  the  grand  jury.  My  imderstanding 
is  that  they  contemplate  completing  their 
testimony  to  the  grand  jury  concerning 
the  Vice  President  in  a  matter  of  a  very 
few  days. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing 
I  am  troubled  with  is  this:  I  gather  that 
the  gentleman  believes  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  proceedings  of  impeach- 
ment literally,  although  It  is  called  an 
inquiry  to  impeachment  proceedings 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
really  have  to  challenge  that,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  right  to 
file  a  resolution  of  Impeachment  until 
we  have  inquired  Into  whether  or  not 
the  facts  justify  impeachment. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Well,  the  filing  of  the 
resolution  of  impeachment  enables  the 
House  then  to  inquire  into  the  contents 
of  the  resolution.  Is  that  not  really  the 
impeachment  process? 

The  filing  of  the  resolution  of  Impeach- 
ment does  not  mean  that  even  the  author 
per  se  will  vote  for  the  resolution  unless 
he  Is  persuaded  bv  the  e\idence  adduced 
pursuant  to  the  hearings  that  take  place 
imder  the  authority  of  the  impeachment 
or  by  the  affirmative  vote  taken. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out.  the  Impeachment,  which 
Is  similar  to  an  Indictment,  would  require 
a  specific  bill  of  particulars  as  to  the 
Impeachable  offenses  sdlegedly  commit- 
ted by  the  Vice  President.  He  could  not 
be  impeached  merely  on  the  charge  of 
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bribery.  There  would  have  to  be  specific 
instances  set  forth  in  the  impeachment 
resoluUon.  Those  are.  of  course  not 
available  to  us  today. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  No,  It  would  await  con- 
sideration until  they  are  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  not  to  proceed. 
I  do  not  think,  on  a  kind  of  a  dragnet  ap- 
proach where  we  are  simply  examining 
rumors  and  allegations.  If  we  have  the 
evidence    that    the    Pindley    resolution 
would  produce,  if  the  Attorney  General 
presents  his  case  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  case  which  I  presimie  he 
is  seeking   to  present   to  the  Criminal 
Court  session,  we  would  then  be  able  to 
draw  a  fairly  particularized  Impeach- 
ment resolution.  I  just  do  not  see  why 
the  Vice  President,  when  he  came  to  the 
House,  asked  for  an  inquiry.  Why  he  did 
not  ask  for  that  resolution  is  strange  to 
me.  I  gather  what  he  was  seeking  is  that 
which  he  was  entitled  to:    "a  speedy 
comprehensive,  and  impartial"  judgment 
of  the  facts  alleged  against  him;  but  I 
do  not  know  why  the  Vice  President  is 
entiUed  to  any  more  speedy,  comprehen- 
sive, and  impartial  judgment  on  the  al- 
legation   of   criminal   misconduct   than 
any  other  American  is  entitled  to 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  think  at  this  stage 
in  our  history  any  man  holding  high 
public  office,  particularly  one  connected 
with  the  White  House,  is  in  a  position 
where  it  is  a  matted  of  national  interest 
that  the  charges  against  him  be  deter- 
mined at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity. 

I  go  back  to  the  first  point  I  made  in 
my  remarks,  that  the  greatest  obUga- 
tion  of  those  of  us  in  politics  today  is  to 
do  what  we  can  to  assist  in  a  speedy  res- 
toration of  the  faith  of  our  people  in  our 
system  of  government,  the  integrity  of 
our  public  officials. 

While  the  Vice  President  might  not 
have  any  greater  rights  than  any  other 
citizen  in  this  connection.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion if  this  matter  is  speedily  resolved 
and  that  we  get  back  on  the  track  and 
put  Watergate  and  its  accompanying 
problems  behind  us  and  move  on  to  a 
constructive.  afl3rmative  restoration  of 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  our  system  of 
government  and  their  parUcipation  in 
making  that  system  better. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  the  request  of  the  Vice  President  to 
the  House  deserves  our  special  attention 
There  Is  only  one  Vice  President.  There 
IS  only  one  House  of  Representatives 
This  Is  one  of  our  great  national  leaders 
elected    by   overwhelming    vote   of   our 
people.  He  has  asked  for  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  an  equally 
great  cornerstone  of  our  s>-stem  of  gov- 
ernment, and  if  we  turn  our  back  on  him, 
it  seems  to  me  we  deny  our  responsibility 
Mr  WALDIE.  I  think,  in  terms  of  the 
integrity  of  the  people,  one  ccwisistent 
argxmient  that  can  be  made  and  my  per- 
sonal belief  is  that  integrity  and  that 
faith  are  not  enhanced  by  special  con- 
siderate  treatment   of   a  man  holding 
high  office  because  he  does.  That  Is  In 
essence  what  the  Vice  President  Is  al- 
leging, that  the  criminal  court  system 
has  no  authority,  in  fact,  to  judge  his 
acta  while  he  sits  as  Vice  President.  That 
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would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  ultimate  vari- 
ance and  it  would  also  seem  to  me  that 
if  we  say  he  is  entlUed  to  better  treat- 
ment than  any  other  American  in  the 
speedy  disposition  of  judging  criminal 
miscOTiduct  against  him,  therefore  we 
will  give  him  that  speedy  disposition  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  he 
will  not  be  able  to  get  it  if  he  has  to  be 
tried  in  a  court  system  like  every  other 
American.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
detracting  from  the  faith  of  the  system 
you  are  seeking  to  enhance,  because  it 
would  seem  to  me  you  are  setting  up  a 
special  category  with  the  Vice  President 
in  a  very  preferential  position. 

Neither  do  I  see — and  I  am  raising 
these  questions  only  in  the  interest  of 
this  debate — that  we  can  even  conclude 
that  an  impeachment  proceeding,  which 
as  a  rose  by  any  other  name  smells  as 
sweet,  and  this  is  an  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding, I  believe,  and  I  must  say  I 
would  not  even  consider  supporting  it 
were  it  not — I  think  if  we  inquire  in  any 
respect  into  the  conduct  of  the  Vice 
President  as  to  whether  he  has  committed 
criminal  acts.  It  ought  to  be  pursuant 
to  the  iiigh  authority  of  an  impeachment 
resolution. 

So  for  my  purposes,  although  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  intended  it  as  an  im- 
peachment resolution  but  something 
short  of  it,  I  must  consider  It  as  that. 

Unless  we  know  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  accused  of  having  done,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  conclude  that  this  proceeding 
that  lias  been  proposed  would  be  any 
more  speedy,  any  more  comprehensive, 
and  certainly  any  more  impartial  than 
would  the  criminal  courts  of  the  land. 
How  can  we  draw  that  conclusion  with 
what  he  Is  charged  with? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But  will  the  gentle- 
man concede  this  possibility,  and  as  I 
said,  I  originally  had  a  different  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
point:  There  are  four  references  to  the 
process  of  impeachment  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  subject  probably  received  as 
much  debate  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787  as  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  the  scholars  concede 
that  this  point  is  in  doubt.  It  mny  be  that 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  pre- 
cludes any  judicial  proceeding  against  a 
sitting  Vice  President.  It  may  be  that 
Impeachment  is  the  sole  remedy.  You 
have  to  look  at  that  language  from  the 
Constitution  that  I  quoted,  indicating 
that  the  party  convicted  shall  never- 
theless be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment  and  punishment 
as  possibly  Indicating  that  only  after 
conviction  can  a  civil  officer  be  prose- 
cuted. 

I  did  not  take  that  view  initially  until 
I  started  contemplating  what  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Vice  President  were 
We  know  we  cannot  indict  a  sitting 
President  of  the  United  States  because 
we  would  Interfere  with  the  performance 
of  the  functioning  of  his  office.  The  Vice 
President  contends  that  despite  the 
fairly  minor  functions  of  his  office  as 
President  of  the  Senate  and  as  prepar- 
ing to  serve  as  President,  that  these 
functions  have  been  unavoidably  jeop- 
ardized." If  he  is  in  any  way  correct 


it  may  be  that  we  may  get  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  Indictment  will  not 
lie  against  him.  And  if  that  is  the  case, 
or  if  it  is  not,  we  are  looking  at  months 
of  judicial  proceedings  before  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Vice 
President  is  determined. 

I  think  under  those  circumstances  the 
duty  to  try  to  speedily  resolve  the  issue 
outweighs  the  fact  that  of  course  he 
certainly  could  get  a  fair  determination 
ultimately  before  a  court. 

I  disagree  with  the  contention  of  his 
attorneys  that  he  carmot  get  a  fair  trial. 
The  length  of  those  proceedings  is  what 
causes  me  to  believe  that  this  is  a  pref- 
erable remedy. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  to  the  extent  those  pro- 
ceedings are  unduly  lengthened  becaase 
of  the  claim  of  the  Vice  Piesident  of  his 
immunity,  that  is  within  the  prerogative 
and  decision  of  the  Vice  President  to 
foreshorten  that  time  enormously  by  not 
setting  forth  that  claim.  It  is  a  claim  of 
immunity,  even  if  he  is  correct,  that  is 
personal  to  him.  If  he  does  not  raise  It, 
then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  issue  or  a 
matter  of  delay  in  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  recognize  his  par- 
ticular pasltion. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  So  that  if  there  is  delay 
he  Is  delaying  it.  So  why  should  he  come 
here  asking  for  a  speedy  trial  when  a 
speedy  trial  Is  within  the  prerogatives 
of  the  system  in  the  criminal  courts,  if 
he  should  not  go  along? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  respond  in 
this  way:  First  of  all,  I  can  understand 
his  position,  that  as  Vice  President,  if  it 
Is  his  honest  belief  that  a  Vice  President 
should  not  be  indicted  while  in  office, 
then  It  might  very  well  be  his  duty  to 
raise  that  defense  in  the  legal  action 
rather  than  continue  to  allow  this  to  be 
in  doubt  for  future  generations. 

Second,  even  if  he  should  waive  the 
right  against  claiming  that  of  immunity 
from  indictment,  I  would  guess  tliat  the 
criminal  trial  on  this  kind  of  a  charge 
could  not  come  to  peiss  in  perhaps  less 
than  4  to  6  months.  Which  means  that 
we  have  a  period  of  4  to  6  months  before 
the  issue  is  resolved  In  court.  If  it  then 
should  be  resolved  against  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent we  would   then   be  faced   at  that 
juncture  with  the  obUgation  to  proceed 
with  impeachment,  and  we  would  have 
delayed  for  that  period  of  time  the  re- 
moval of  the  Vice  President  from  office. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  And  the  consequences 
of  that  delay  would  be  damaging  to  the 
country. 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  Is  my  point. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  And  the  other  point  is 
that  the  Vice  President  would  be  totally 
and  exclusively  within  his  power  to  pre- 
vent that  damage  to  the  country  from 
any  of  these  consequences  by  suggesting 
his  resignation,  be  It  indictment  or  any 
other  proceeding.  I  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve the  Vice  President  would  in  fact 
bring  about  the  consequences  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  quite  rightly  pre- 
dicted would  occur  In  terms  of  detriment 
to  the  country  because  of  his  selfish  de- 
sire not  to  seek  vindication  in  that  court. 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tleman's reputation  and  ability  as  an 


attorney,  and  I  could  not  believe  the 
gentleman  would  suggest  that  a  person 
charged  with  an  offense  which  he  be- 
lieves he  has  not  committed  should  ever 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to 
resign  rather  than  have  those  charges 
resolved  either  through  court  action  or 
by  the  Congress  in  the  manner  I  suggest. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  saying  that  he 
should  resign  from  the  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  upon  indictment, 
and  then  have  the  charges  resolved  in 
the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  misunderstood 
the  gentleman.  If  he  is  indicted,  that 
may  raise  another  question. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  So  no  damage  will  ac- 
crue to  the  country  that  he  is  so  con- 
cerned about,  and  that  I  am  so  con- 
cerned about,  and  surely  he  Is  willing 
to  be  placed  before  the  court  after  re- 
signing as  Vice  President  upon  Indict- 
ment, and  then  to  seek  vindication  in 
the  criminal  courts  where  vindication 
more  properly  can  be  granted  than  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  where 
every  other  American  mxist  go  for 
vindication. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Do  I  understand 
now  that  in  his  objections  to  the  House 
inquiry,  the  gentleman's  objections  re- 
late only  to  the  current  situation,  and 
that  if  the  Vice  President  were  indicted, 
the  gentleman  would  feel  that  the  House 
should  speedily  undertake  the  inquiry  I 
have  recommended  today? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  No.  not  the  inquiry  the 
gentleman  has  recommended.  If  the  Vice 
President  is  Indicted  and  he  does  not  re- 
sign, then  the  damage  that  the  gentle- 
man anticipates  that  will  accrue  to  this 
Nation  will  in  fact  be?in  to  accrue,  and 
then  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  done  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  of  impeachment. 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  he  is  indicted,  I 
suppose  the  Justice  Deptwtment  will  have 
prepared  a  thorough  indictment  of  the 
charges  against  liim,  which  would  then 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  resolutlCHi  of  im- 
peachment; but  even  then  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  see  the  House  Indict  on  the 
basis  of  that  evidence  produced  by  the 
Justice  Department  alone  and  not  eval- 
uated independently  by  our  own 
committee. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  the  House  does  not 
indict  until  it  votes  the  resolution  of  im- 
peachment. I  am  not  suggesting  that 
when  the  Vice  President  is  indicted,  or 
if— and  I  hope  he  is  not — but  if  he  is 
Indicted  by  the  Baltimore  grand  Jury,  and 
he  fails  to  resign,  and  he  says,  "My 
vindication  is  more  important  than  the 
consequences  to  this  Nation,"  and  if  the 
consequences  to  this  Nation  are  as  I  fear 
they  might  be,  and  as  the  gentleman 
fears  they  might  be,  then  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  devolves  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring  about 
that  which  the  Vice  President  in  his  own 
decision  did  not  bring  about,  and  that 
inquiry  ought  to  be  conducted  under  a 
resolutlOTi  of  impeachment. 

I  find  myself  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  Vice  President's  ability  to  end 
this  trauma  to  the  country.  He  could  end 
It.  once,  by  not  claiming  Immunity,  so 
that  the  criminal  court  system  could 
treat  him  as  it  does  every  American. 
He  would  not  then  place  the  House  In 


the  position  he  sought  to  place  us  in  by 
coming  to  the  House.  He  could  say,  "I 
will  not  seek  immunity.  The  other  Vice 
Presidents  before  me  have  not  sought 
immunity,  and  I  will  not  claim  it." 

Two,  he  could  on  indictment,  if  he  sees 
those  consequences  accruing  to  the  coun- 
try, resign  and  seek  his  vindication  in 
the  criminal  court  system.  It  is  within 
his  power  exclusively  to  bring  about  all 
of  these  salutarj-  things  to  the  country 
that  he  professes  to  desire,  but  I  do  not 
see  him  acting  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  may  be,  but 
it  also  lies  within  our  power  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  resolve  this  matter 
within  the  constitutional  framework,  with 
prejudice  to  no  one.  It  escapes  me  why 
the  House  of  Representatives,  granted 
the  sole  power  of  impeacliment  by  the 
Constitution— the  greatest  body  of  in- 
quisition or  inquiry  in  the  Nation — should 
withdraw  from  the  challenge  to  go  into 
these  facts  wliich  are  of  such  material 
importance  to  the  Nation  and  its  secur- 
ity. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  At  this  point  one  reason 
is  because  no  indictment  has  occurred. 
If  the  Vice  President,  for  example,  is  not 
indicted  in  Baltimore,  does  the  gentle- 
man think  the  House  should  proceed  with 
an  impeachment  proceeding? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  House  should  ever  initiate  impeach- 
ment proceedings  imtil  we  on  our  inde- 
pendent inquiry  determine  that  the  facts 
justify  such  action.  Impeachment  is  not 
an  easy  remedy  to  undertake  or  even  to 
discuss  until  we  have  clear  evidence  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  vote  for  impeachment.  It  is  sort 
of  like  seniority.  For  years  one  would  not 
discuss  seniority  around  here.  Now  In  re- 
cent times  we  use  the  word  "impeach- 
ment." So  we  have  resolutions  of  inquiry 
leading  to  the  hated  word  of  impeach- 
ment— and  it  is  a  hated  word,  but  it 
is  a  hated  process,  but  that  Is  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  It  is  a  hated  proc- 
ess, because  in  the  past  it  has  carried 
the  tinge  of  political  influence.  Impeach- 
ment, I  think,  was  never  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  used 
other  than  in  a  legal  manner  to  remedy 
legal  wrongs.  It  has  been  used  in  the  past 
for  political  offenses  against  which  peo- 
ple in  the  majority  of  the  Congress  have 
voted,  against  Justices  who  have  spoken 
out  against  the  ruling  majority  of  the 
House,  against  Andrew  Johnson  who  de- 
fled  radical  Repubhcans  in  the  House 
Because  of  the  fact  that  impeachment 
has  been  used  as  a  political  remedy,  It  has 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  most  Amer- 
icans. 

It  is  within  the  capacity  of  this  House 
to  change  the  public  understanding  of 
impeachment  back  to  what  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  Intended  it  shoulii 
be.  a  means  of  removal  from  office  of  an 
individual  who  has  committed  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  treason,  or 
bribery. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasoiu  why  It 
seems  to  me  at  this  juncture  in  history 
we  owe  a  particular  duty  to  set  aside 
partisan  considerations.  "Riere  was  no 
secret  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 


leadership  met  and  decided  to  do  as  the 
Speaker  has  done,  that  is  determine  to 
take  no  acticm  on  the  request  of  the  Vice 
President. 

I  go  back  to  the  fact  that  we  have  one 
Vice  President.  He  has  requested  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  have  an  in- 
quiry to  clear  his  name.  Regardless  of  all 
else,  it  seems  to  me  we  owe  him  that 
privilege. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man in  the  inquiry  he  has  suggested, 
suppose  this  speed  and  impartial  inquiry 
resulted  in  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  in  fact  no  impeach- 
able offenses  have  occurred  and  the 
grand  jury  proceedings  go  on  and  crimi- 
nal court  proceedings  go  on  and  theyv. 
ended  up  in  a  jury  determination  tha>  ' 
draws  the  conclusion  that  he  is  indicta- 
ble because  of  these  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  briberies. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  perfectly 
proper.  The  courts  have  not  always 
agreed  with  us  on  the  facts  nor  we  with 
them. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  then  do  we  im- 
peach if  they  find  him  guilty  of  bribery? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  After  we  have  de- 
termined that  he  is  not  guilty  of  bribery 
and  they  find  he  is?  I  think  we  have  to 
face  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  they  find  him  guilty 
of  an  impeachable  offense  I  think  we 
have  to  impeach  him.  Can  we  find  him 
not  guilty?  I  am  reversing  it  because  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  in  his  thesis  that 
both  proceedings  can  continue  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  gentleman  says  this 
is  faster  and  that  is  what  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident wants  because  we  will  get  rid  of  it 
more  quickly,  so  we  find  him  innocent 
and  the  court  finds  him  guilty.  We  have 
vindicated  him  and  they  find  him  guilty. 
We  have  a  Vice  President  the  House  of 
Representatives  said  did  not  accept 
bribes  or  illegal  campaign  contributions 
but  the  grand  Jury  flnds  him  guilty  and 
they  send  him  to  jail. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Then  the  Nation 
will  have  gained  because  we  will  have 
seen  democracy  in  action  with  different 
constitutional  processes  which  reach  dif- 
ferent results.  It  is  quite  often  that  an 
appellate  court  will  overrule  a  lower 
court  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  over- 
rule both.  I  carmot  conceive  of  anything 
mor^  democratic  than  having  men 
change  their  views  and  change  their 
minds  as  they  are  presented  with  more 
persuasive  evidence. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  permitting  me  to  participate.  I  think 
It  has  been  a  service  to  the  House.  I  hope 
the  gentleman's  presentation  is  well  read 
and  understood. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  sanguine 
for  the  well-being  of  the  country  than 
for  the  Vice  President  to  resign  before 
these  traumatic  situations  confront  us 
and  the  country. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  can  only  hope 
partisan  political  instincts  will  play  no 
part  in  either  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
GkDvemment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlemsui  >ield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  McCloskiy)  for  Initiating  this  dis- 
cussion and  agree  with  him  regarding 
the  propriety  of  and  the  necessity  for  a 
House  of  Representatives  inquiry  Into  al- 
legations against  the  Vice  President  My 
judgmoit  on  this  Is  based  on  two  key 
pomts: 

First,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  naUonal 
urgency  that  all  the  facts  Involved  In 
Uie  charges  against  the  Vice  President 
be  determined  and  made  public  as  qiuck- 
ly  as  possible.  The  natural  time  lag  In- 
volved m  the  judicial  process  combined 
With  the  constitutional  issues  which  are 
bemg  raised  by  the  Vice  President's  law- 
yers make  such  early  disclosure  virtually 
impossible  except  through  House  action 
The  Nation  and  the  executive  branch 
have  been  damaged  enough  by  the 
Watergate  affair  without  this  additional 
cloud  serving  as  cause  for  further 
paralysis. 

Second,  it  Is  my  belief  that  there  Is  no 
constitutional  impedmient  to  House  ac- 
tion while  a  criminal  investlgaUon  or 
other  judicial  process  is  going  on.  In  my 
view,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended unpeachment  and  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  It  to  serve  as  a  separate  remedy 
to  whatever  action  might  be  initiated 
through  the  courts.  This  was  done  so 
that  expediUous  and  decisive  acUon 
could  be  taken  to  avoid  a  President  or 
Vice  President  existing  in  a  sort  of  limbo 
while  public  debate  raged  on.  The  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  wisely  foresaw 
how  dangerous  that  situation  could  be 
for  our  Government  and  the  Nation  and 
that  is  precisely  the  situation  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today. 

Watergate  and  the  charges  Involvmg 
the  Vice  President  have  shaken  public 
confidence  In  our  Government  and  its 
leadership  as  never  before.  Restormg 
uiat  confidence  wUl  not  be  easy,  but  It 
is  a  task  we  dare  not  avoid. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today's  discussion 
will  convince  the  leadership  of  the  House 
to  reconsider  its  decision  not  to  initiate 
axi  mqulry  into  the  charges  against  the 
Vice  President.  Unle.<^  that  step  is  taken 
judicial  action  might  well  drag  on  for 
so  long  that  the  remedy  of  impeachment 
would  no  longer  be  available 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Mr  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  coUeague 
from  California  'Mr.  McCloskit)  Spon- 
soring this  special  order  today  on  the 
situation  involving  the  Vice  President 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  concerned  and 
upset  over  the  treatment  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Acirrw  has  received  from  those  in 
charge  of  mvestigating  the  alleged  wrong 
doings  in  Maryland,  and  I  am  equally 
upset  at  the  attitude  of  the  leadership 
of  the  House  toward  the  Vice  President's 
request  for  a  House  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  his  involvement  In  the  Mary- 
land situation. 

In  my  opinion  the  decision  was  polit- 
ical in  nature.  The  Vice  President  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment case  has  been  stacked  against 
him  and  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  arc  guilty  of  perjury.  With 
this  being  the  case  the  only  fair  solution 
Is  for  the  House  to  take  up  the  investi- 
gation and  clear  the  air  once  and  for 
all.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
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arguments  given  for  not  acting  on  Mr. 
Agntw's  request  border  on  the  ridiculous 
Some  have  said  that  the  House  is  cow- 
ardly and  Incompetent.  It  seems  odd  to 
me  that  a  grand  jury  composed  of  a 
cross  section  of  people  Is  held  competent 
to  evaluate  evidence,  yet  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  con- 
sidered incompetent  to  perform  a  sim- 
ilar task. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Is 
free  to  shirk  its  responsibilities  if  It 
wants,  but  the  act  should  be  seen  for 
what  it  is.  The  decision  was  not  made  on 
constitutional  or  legal  grounds,  but  on 
political  grounds.  The  Democratic 
leadership  m  the  House  does  not  want 
to  end  the  uncertainty  that  threatens  to 
cripple  this  RepubUcan  Vice  President 
If  we  find  that  the  same  uncertainty 
cripples  the  Republic,  then  the  House 
will  pass  the  buck  once  more,  blamtog 
everyone  but  ourselves  for  letting  the 
damage  come  to  pass. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  am 
completely  behind  the  Vice  President  In 
his  attempts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
leaks,  gossip,  and  innuendos  that  have 
been  steadily  flowing  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son s  quarters  in  the  Justice  Department 
It  goes  wnthout  saying  that  there  should 
be  a  fuU  and  thorough  investigation  of 
this  type  of  "trial  by  leaks."  It  certainly 
B  not  what  we  would  expect  from  an 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  those  around  him.  Consequently  the 
y  .!.^^*^^'  '^  ^ve  my  full  support 
in  his  efforts  to  clarify  this  situation  and 
expose  those  who  have  tried  to  ruin  him 
politically  wherever,  and  whomever,  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  all  com- 
mend the  Vice  President  for  the  open 
willingness  he  has  demonstrated  to  bring 
his  case  before  the  public. 

I  appreciate  his  forthrightness  to  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living 
through  a  period  unprecedented  in  our 
national  experience.  Rocked  by  scandals 
failures  of  Government,  economic  en- 
ergy, and  moral  problems.  It  is  no  wonder 
surveys  indicate  public  disgust  and  dis- 
trust of  both  individuals  and  institutions 
If  all  this  were  not  enough,  we  must 
deal  as  well  with  the  current  phenom- 
enon of  trial  in  the  media  by  innuendo, 
heresay.  arfd  quotes  from  "undisclosed  " 
'informed,"  or  "high  placed  officials  " 

This  vicious,  irresponsible,  profession- 
ally imethical  practice  jeopardizes  our 
judicial  procedures  through  pretrial 
pubUclty  and  character  assassinaUon 

In  the  case  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  constitution- 
ally provided  redress  of  the  grievances 
Mr.  Acwzw  has  suffered.  The  Founding 
Fathers  provided  for  the  impeachment 
of  Federal  officers  charged  with  serious 
crimes.  The  House  would  be  remiss  in 
its  public  trust  if  it  chose  to  ignore  allega- 
tions of  the  magnitude  Vice  President 
AcifEw  has  been  charged  with  In  the 
press  based  upon  undisclosed  sources.  If 
the  unsubstantiated  allegations  are  true, 
clearly  the  Vice  President  is  guilty  of 
crimes  warranting  impeachment,  convic- 
tion, and  removal  from  ofllce. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  fact  than 
the  Vice  President  himself.  He  has  al- 
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ready  resigned  himself  to  the  conviction 
that  this  whole  messy  affair  has  de- 
stroyed his  political  future.  At  this  point 
he  is  fighting  desperately  to  vmdlcate 
himself  in  the  face  of  malignant  attacks 
upon  his  integrity. 

With  such  a  purpose  in  mind,  the  Vice 
President  respectfully  requested  a  House 
inquiry  into  the  aUegations  that  have 
clouded  his  career.  In  making  such  a  re- 
quest. It  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
any  or  all  charges  against  him  would  be 
brought  before  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

The  Vice  President  has  told  friends,  the 
President,  and  the  American  people  that 
he  Is  Innocent  of  charges  imputed  to  him. 
He  Is  entitled  to  a  public  defense  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  Vice  President  stands  up 
for  his  rights  on  this  subject,  he  is  stand- 
ing up  for  the  rights  of  aU  Americans 
It  Is  particularly  in  the  Interest  of  those 
of  us  in  public  office  today  to  recognize 
that  House  action,  within  the  framework 
of  constitutional  processes,  can  help  to 
restore  confidence  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  elected  officials  as  well  as  our 
institutions. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  is  willing  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  all  our  rights 
by  standing  up  for  his  own;  how  much 
easier  It  would  be  for  him  to  "cop"  a 
plea.  Instead  he  has  stood  firm.  He  has 
asked  us  to  investigate  the  charges  in 
order  to  get  at  the  truth. 

What  Vice  President  Agnew  has  asked 
of  us  will  not  vacate  ary  other  proceed- 
ing; it  will  not  spare  him  from  eventual 
sentence  if  he  is  guilty;  it  will  do  nothing 
more  than  to  expose  the  truth  to  the 
American  people.  If  the  man  accused  can 
live  with  the  truth,  so  can  we. 

What  he  has  asked  of  us  will  confirm 
the  truth  as  an  institution  by  which  our 
rights  are  protected. 

If  we  in  the  House  choose  to  do  noth- 
ing, our  inaction  will  further  only  the 
degradation  of  truth. 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  once  said: 
I  would  uphold  the  law  If  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  protect  myself. 

The  fundamental  law  is  the  right  of  a 
person  to  a  fair  trial. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  uphold  the 
law.  I  call  upon  this  House  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  Vice  President  and  investi- 
gate the  allegations  made  against  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREVENTINO  CONTROL  OP  KEY 
STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  BY  POR- 
EION  INTERESTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  oft  he  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Gatdos)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  H.R.  8951.  a  bill  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Dknt  and  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Etonorable  John  E.  Moss. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Moss  has 
stated  he  will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
at  an  early  date,  and  I  appreciate  his 
interest  and  concern  in  a  matter  I  be- 
lieve will  become  increasingly  important 
to  all  Americans. 

H.R.  8951  will  accomplish  two  primary 
objectives  which  I  think  are  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  coimtry  and  its  people.  It 
will  prevent  the  control  of  our  Nation's 
key  strategic  materials  and  resources  by 
foreign  interest;  it  wUl  also  soften  what 
could  be  a  most  disastrous  impact  on  our 
reeling  economy  by  the  sudden  and  mas- 
sive influx  of  billions  of  foreign -owned 
American  dollars. 

We  know  what  has  whet  the  appetites 
ol  foreign  investors  and  speculators  to 
obtain  more  U.S.  holdings.  It  is  our  cha- 
otic economy.  Foreign  interests  see  a 
golden  opportunity  to  unload  their  excess 
devalued  American  dollars  and  obtain 
control  of  the  American  economy.  It  Is 
good  business  for  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation.  But.  Is  it  good  business 
for  us  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  at  the 
expense  of  our  Government,  our  national 
security,  and  our  people? 

If  a  man  is  trying  to  shake  a  cold,  does 
he  drink  the  entire  bottie  of  cough  medi- 
cine in  one  gulp?  It  might  cure  his  cough 
by  killing  him.  I  know  our  economy  needs 
treatment  but  I  do  not  believe  an  over- 
dose of  foreign-owned  doUars  is  the  an- 
swer. The  medicme  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  measured  doses. 

KH.  8951  permits  foreign  Investments 
in  U.S.  markets.  It  permits  acquisition 
up  to  35  percent  of  nonvoting  securities 
and  5  percent  of  voting  securities.  That 
is  enough  to  turn  a  tidy  profit  and  It 
is  more  than  is  given  UjS.  businesses  by 
some  foreign  government.  Foreign  in- 
vestors should  be  permitted  to  diversify 
their  interests  here  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  control  our  economj'. 

Our  economy  has  been  in  trouble  for 
the  past  few  years  and  the  administra- 
tion has  tried  one  solution  after  another 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cool  the 
boom  and  curb  inflation.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  pulling  mcmey  out  of  circula- 
tion in  hopes  of  achieving  its  objective. 
Does  it  make  sense  then  to  permit  for- 
eign investors  to  dump  massive  amounts 
of  their  cheapened  American  dollars  Into 
the  economy  while  at  the  same  time  our 
own  Government  Is  trying  to  pull  money 
out?  If  we  pei-mlt  this,  what  will  happen 
to  our  already  soaring  inflation?  I  can 
guess  and  so  can  you.  Inflation  will  sky- 
rocket even  higher,  dragging  Uie  con- 
sumer along  with  it. 

For  example,  there  is  evidence  Uiat 
foreign  interests  are  buying  up  all  our 
com  they  can  get  their  hands  on.  Price 
is  no  object.  They  bid  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  get  It.  What  does  that  mean  to 
the  American  who  needs  com.  too?  He 
cannot  play  by  the  same  rules.  He  does 
not  have  billions  of  d(dlars  to  unload. 
If  he  stays  in  the  bidding,  he  will  end 
up  pa>-mg  far  beyond  his  means.  The  ex- 
pense will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
If  he  drops  out  of  the  bidding,  where  does 


he  get  the  com  for  his  catUe?  Prom  the 
foreign  buyer?  And  at  what  cost? 

Look  at  the  textile  industry.  Japan 
which  normally  buys  600.000  to  800  000 
bales  of  cotton  a  year,  already  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  nearly  2.5  million  bales 
of  our  current  crop.  Why?  Has  the  Jap- 
anese textile  mdustry  grown  2V2  times 
in  size  m  1  year?  Of  coure  not.  What 
then  is  the  purpose  behind  these  huge 
purchases?  Is  she  using  her  cheapened 
American  dollars  to  comer  the  market 
and  drive  up  the  price  of  cotton  "> 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  also 
has  begun  buying  large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Is  it  possible,  then,  that  before  long 
the  American  housewife  will  be  paying 
$20  a  pair  for  blue  jeans  made  in  China 
of  cotton  grown  here  but  sold  at  prices 
far  above  their  present  level? 

The  Japanese  also  have  purchased  ap- 
proximately 34  percent  of  the  wool  avail- 
able throughout  the  worid.  paving  what- 
ever she  must  to  get  it.  Ag^in.  she  is 
dnvmg  up  the  price  to  the  detriment  of 
our  textile  consumers. 

todustry  Week  magazine  recently  re- 
ported three  Japanese  firms— Tokai  Dye- 
y/vt.t  ?"°<=«f,^K  Co..  Ltd..  Kawabo 
Tf^^^t.?°-  ^"  •  ^'^  C  Itoh  &  Co 
Ltd  —will  enter  into  an  $11  million  joint 
h^in"?  r^  unnamed  U.S.  partners  to 
bmld  a  knit  fabnc  plant  in  CaUfomla 
The  Japan^.  according  to  the  article, 
will  hold  about  70  percent  of  tiie  ven- 
ture. What  effect  will  this  have  on  tiie 
American  consumer? 

Recently,  I  watched  an  NBC  report 
on  television  that  described  tiie  wide 
S!  °T  -^^Pf^^e  buymg  in  America 
today.  In  addition  to  wool  and  cotton 
the  Japajiese  pay  high  for  diamonds, 
works  of  art.  thoroughbred  horees 
honey,  and.  believe  it  or  not,  tiie  gaS 
stones   of   cows.   The  Japanese   use   tiie 

,P^^.  ^  ^^  manufacture  of  an 
aphrodisiac,  I  believe.  I  do  not  think  tiie 
American  consumer  wlU  be  upset  over 
a  shortage  of  cow  gallstones,  but  I  will 
Sp,^^«,o?  ^^^  "'  ^^  »°*ng  price  of 
1  ^u~*^^  ^'^  °""*^^  ^°^  gallstones  are 
worth  as  much  as  gold ! 

But,  Japan  is  not  tiie  only  shrewd  in- 
vestor on  tiie  prowl,  altiiough  she  may 

rln?rf«'?°^V^*''^  '^^'^  ^  others. 
inTv^f^  showing  increasmg  interest 
in  investing  here.  We  are  all  familiar 

by  the  Canada  Development  Corp  to  ac- 
^vir^  T,^""^  °""  C^'T'-  I  wonder,  how- 
tt^ix  ,r^'7°'^^  '^o^'s  Uiat  tile  only 
stocWiolder  in  CDC  is  none  otiier  tiSm 
the  Canadian  Government' 

hJ?^Ki^"l^  ^\^^  happens  to  have 
been  blessed  witii  an  abundant  supply 
of  various  natural  resources  and  mate- 

J^  ^^^  °^  "^°^  resources  have  been 
drained  by  our  growing  need  for  them 
as  well  as  tiie  growing  needs  of  the  world 
Whatever  supplies  we  have  left  are  In 
great  demand  and  foreign  investore  will 
bid  to  tiie  ceUing  to  get  tiieir  hands  on 
whatever  they  need.  They  wUI  buy  the 
company  which  mtoes  it.  if  necessary 

The  same  fervor  to  control  exists  in 
otiier  areas.  We  have,  for  example,  am- 
ple coal  fields  In  our  Nation  and  we  know 
there  Is  a  concerted  effort  to  turn  to  coal 
for  our  energy  needs  of  the  future.  For- 
eign investors  know  It.  too,  and  they  are 
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buying  up  coal  and  timber  rights  as  fast 
as  they  can. 

■WTiat  will  happen  if  they  get  control 
of  these  vital  materials?  Will  they  have 
any  great  concern  over  the  preservation 
of  our  forests?  Or  v^ill  they  rip  them 
apart  for  as  much  board  feet  as  they  can 
S^h;  ^"^  ^^y  exhaust  our  coal  fields' 
WiU  tiiey  sell  tiie  coal  to  us  once  tiie 
technique  of  converting  coal  to  itas  Is 
perfected? 

Wliat  of  the  possibility  of  a  vital  in- 
dustry, such  as  steel,  becoming  foreign- 
owned?  Would  we  someday  find  our- 
selves dependent  upon  a  foreign  firm  for 
the  production  of  steel  products  neces- 
Sio°^  °V:^  Nations  security  and  sur- 
yival?  Could  any  one  of  you  guarantee 
that  somedaj-  tiie  Umted  States  would 
not  be  refused  products  needed  to  de- 
fend herself  in  times  of  emergency'  And 
what  would  our  Government  do  then? 
Take  Uie  todustiy  over  by  force,  chal- 
lenging the  government  of  the  foreign 
owner  to  do  something  about  it' 

And.  what  happens  to  the  American 
working  force  when  their  foreign  em- 
ployers decide  tiiey  no  longer  need  them? 
If  our  steel  industry  was  controUed  by 
foreign  interests  and  tiie  worid  demand 
for  steel  suddenly  nosedived,  would  the 
steel  magnates  operate  a  plant  here  or 
m  their  ohti  countr>'?  Would  they  show 
any  concern  for  our  economy,  our  work- 

1^  t?n  *i^^H  ^^^^-  our  consumers? 
Or.  will  they  leave  tiie  abandoned  mines, 
the  empty  mills,  the  scarred  timberlands 
as  monuments  to  mans  greed?  Remem- 
ber, tiiese  investors  are  not  guided  by 
compassion,  nor  tiie  national  mterest  of 

Sf!.-'^'^  .1^^'  ^"''  *>>'  "^e  national 
interest  of  tiie  foreign  country  of  their 
origin. 

They  certainly  displayed  no  such  con- 
cern after  they  gamed  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  our  baling  wire  indus- 
try. In  5  years,  low  cost  imports  drove 
Six  of  mne  American  wire  companies  out 
of  busmess.  They  dominated  tiie  mdus- 
try—«  long  as  it  served  their  toterests. 

^^Tfw^'";  '^^^"  ^^  ^°""  «T^  devalued 
and  the  American  market  lost  its  attiTic- 

hJff^K  .""l  ^°^^^  ^^  suppliers 
halted  their  shipments  to  us. 

»,^i*y'  ^^™^«rs  cannot  get  the  wire  they 
need  to  bale  a  bumper  crop  of  hay  Thev 
are  gol^  to  Uie  black  market,  paying 
tnple  tiie  normal  cost  because  tiiey  need 
that  hay  to  feed  tiieir  cattie.  Ultimately 
this  added  cost  will  be  refiected  when  the 
consumer  goes  to  tiie  butcher  shop  for 
the  family  dinner.  Walter  Cronklte  the 
noted  CBS  correspondent,  recently  com- 
mented on  the  rise  of  foreign  multina- 
tional corporations  and  the  growing 
realization  among  Americans  that  for 
the  first  time,  probably  since  tiie  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  their  Uves  might  be  sub- 
ject to  decisions  they  caxmot  control- 
decision  made  In  Tokyo  Ottawa,  or 
Zurich. 

Mr.  Cronklte  astutely  observes  multi- 
nationals have  the  potential  to  disrupt  a 
nation.  They  could  close  a  plant  m  one 
country  where  labor  Is  weU-pald  and 
open  another  In  a  country  where  labor 
is  cheap.  They  could  quicJOy  transfer 
huge  amounts  of  credit  from  wobbly  to 
safe  currency,  possibly  creating  world 
monetary  crises. 
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There  are  those  in  our  Nation  today 
who  would  say:  "What  are  you  com- 
plaining about?  Did  not  U.S.  investors 
and  speculators  go  abroad  and  dominate 
the  industries  and  control  the  economies 
of  other  nations?  Are  you  going  to  sulk 
now  that  the  tables  are  turned?" 

The  United  States  did  go  abroad  after 
World  War  II,  but  we  supplied  capital 
and  know-how,  which  the  foreign  coim- 
tnes  lacked,  and  we  went  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  foreign  government.  We 
created  healthy  economies  from  shat- 
tered ones.  We  went  to  underdeveloped 
nations  and  established  industries  there, 
putting  their  people  to  work  and.  In 
many,  many  cases,  improving  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Foreign     Investors     and     speculators 
coming  here  today  are  not  coming  to  aid 
an    underdeveloped    nation    where    the 
economy   has   been   destroyed   by   the 
tragedy  of  war.  They  are  coming  to  a 
nation    which    maintains    the    highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world ;  a  nation 
whose  industrial  strength  was  such  that 
it    enabled    the    free    world    to    stand 
against  and  defeat  its  enemies  in  two 
global  conflicts  and  several  other  wars. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  nation,  no  other 
people,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
griven  so  much  to  other  nations  and  other 
people  than  has  America  and  Americans. 
We    have    given    foreign    governments 
American  technology ;  we  have  given  for- 
eign governments  American  money;  we 
have    given    foreign    nations    American 
lives.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  give  for- 
eign   governments,    or    their    business 
representatives,     control    of    America's 
future. 

The  concern  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  John  H.  E>ent  and 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  as  well  as 
other  Members  of  this  body  with  the 
takeover  of  American  industry  by  for- 
eign investments,  is  underscored  by  the 
recent  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
Gough  Whitlan,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  on  August  1,  1973,  to  the 
American- Australian  Asfiodation. 

We  certainly  w»xit-^  discourage  foreign 
takeovers  whlclydonot  strengthen  the  Au»- 
traUan  economr  but  merely  transfer  control 
of  existing  /nterprlses  from  Australian 
hands.  As  f  ar  Ws/lmerlcan  companies  are 
concerned,  our  elperlence  has  seen  that  they 
are  generally  more  Interested  In  direct  In- 
vestment, which  has  a  greater  potential 
benefit  for  Australia  than  the  takeover  of  an 
existing  Australian  business.  Even  In  tb«  caae 
of  direct  Investment,  however,  we  are  look- 
ing for  Increased  Australian  participation. 

,  .  .  Australia,  under  my  government,  in- 
tends to  be  a  mature,  responsible,  and  gener- 
ous member  of  the  International  Trading 
Community;  yet.  at  the  same  time,  an 
A'iS'.ralia  determined  to  l>e  master  of  Its  own 
household. 
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at  the  same  time,  we  run  the  risk  of  an 
economic  takeover  of  this  country,  if  we 
do  not  prohibit  foreign  interests  from 
acquiring  control  of  our  vital  industries. 
Will  you  and  your  family  feel  sectire 
when  some  of  the  key  strategic  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  are  controlled 
by  foreign  Interests? 


FEDERAL   INVOLVEMENT   IN 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  'Mr.  Lakdcrebe)  Ls 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


If  foreign  countries  such  as  Australia, 
and  many  others,  are  "determined  to  be 
masters  of  their  respective  households,"' 
can  we  say  that  they  are  wrong,  and  In 
the  meantime  allow  foreign  Interests  to 
be  the  masters  of  ovir  household? 

The  Congress  appropriated  $75  billion 
for  national  defense  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  will  soon  consider  a  similar  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1974  to  Insure 
the  national  security  of  this  coimtry.  Yet, 


Gkrm.u.  LEAVZ 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  snecial  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably nothing  has  fallen  from  public  favor 
more  in  recent  years  than  public  educa- 
tion. Widespread  dlrillu-^ionment  is  evi- 
dent among  parents  and  taxpayers  over 
the  billions  they  have  lavished  on  U.S. 
education  on  recent  times:    In  1965,  al- 
most 80  percent  of  school  bond  referen- 
dums  for  public  schools  won  approval; 
by  1972.  the  figure  had  dropped  to  47 
percent. 

Dr.  Sidney  P  Marland.  Jr..  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Edu-ation,  Depaitment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sums 
up  the  current  public  attitude  toward 
education  as  follows : 

There  Is  manifest  in  the  country — to  my 
knowledge,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history — 
an  active  loss  of  enchantment  with  our 
schools  .  .  .  from  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uate school  .     . 

For  the  first  time.  Americans  In  significant 
numbers  are  questioning  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, the  competence  of  educators  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  system  In  preparing  voung 
minds  for  life  in  these  turbulent  times. 
(U.S.  News  tt  World  Reoort,  September  3 
1973.  p.  28.) 

Well,  why  should  they  not  be  disen- 
chanted? The  costs  of  education  are 
soaring  while  the  quality  of  education 
falls  lower  and  lower.  Enrollments  in 
public  elementar>-  and  secondary  schools 
rose  from  36.3  million  in  1961  to  45.9  mil- 
lion in  1972.  an  increase  of  26  percent. 
But  dunng  the  same  period,  school 
spending  rose  from  $17  billion  to  $48.6 
billion,  an  increase  of  186  percent. 

The  evidence  of  failure  of  public  edu- 
cation during  this  same  penod  is  all 
around  us:  widespread  drug  addiction 
among  the  young;  student  violence; 
functional  illiteracy.  Experimentation 
with  such  things  as  the  "look-say" 
method  of  reading  resulted  In  large  num- 
bers of  .students  being  unable  to  read. 
Their  methods  exposed  by  the  book, 
"Why  Johnny  Can't  Read."  the  educat- 
ors are  reluctantly  turning  to  phonics. 

In  1965,  during  this  period  of  soaring 
costs  and  declining  quality  in  education, 
a  significant  event  took  place:  the  en- 
actment of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 


ary Education  Act — ESEA.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  in  signing  ESEA  on 
April  11,  1965,  said  that  no  measure  he 
had  "sigr.ed,  or  ever  wUl  cign,  means 
more  to  the  future  of  America."  This 
may  be  true;  but  not,  unfortunately,  in 
the  sense  apparenUy  meant  by  President 
Johnson. 

ESEA  was  part  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society.  It  created  compensatory 
educational  programs  for  the  education - 
aUy  disadvantaged— title  I— but,  all  the 
rhetoric  about  improving  education  to 
the  contrary,  it  was  then  and  is  now 
nothing  but  a  poverty  program  \^  hlch  at- 
tempts to  redistribute  income,  or  wealth 
if  you  prefer!  For  example,  the  formula 
for  distributing  funds  is  based  on  income 
level,  not  educational  level.  Thus  the 
Federal  educators,  in  attempting  to  de- 
termine how  well  Johnny  can  read,  sim- 
ply ask  Johnny  how  much  money  his 
father  makes;  Johnny's  answer  deter- 
mines his  reading  level— his  level  of  ed- 
ucational "advantage"  or  "disadvan- 
tage." 

But  much  worse,  ESEA  marked  the 
first  major  Federal  involvement  in  edu- 
cation, setting  up  the  means  for  com- 
plete Federal  control  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  ESEA  grants 
power  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to: 

Distribute  funds  for  "disadvantaged" 
children  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  provided  such  agencies  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment; 

Distribute  moneys  to  State  and  local 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  library 
materials  and  textbooks; 

Distribute  moneys  to  those  State  and 
local  agencies  complying  with  Federal 
regulations  for  the  purposes  of  counsel- 
ing,    testing,     and     experimenting     on 
schoolchildren  and  other  "innovations"; 
Distribute  funds  to  State  departments 
of  education  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
solidating and  extending  the  State  agen- 
cies' control  within  the  respective  States; 
Since  its  inception  In  1965.  over  $13 
billion  have  been  appropriated  and  spent 
under  ESEA.  The  result?  Utter  FaUure? 
In  a  March  1972  evaluation  of  ESEA 
title  I  conducted  by  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Research,  it  was  reported  that: 
Participants    [in   federal  educational   pro- 
gram |   gained  less  during  the  period  of  In- 
struction  than   nonpartlclpanta   and    conse- 
quently feU  further  behind  their  non-partlc- 
Ipatlng  (i.e.,  non-fedorally  funded)  peers  and 
national   norms. 

The  following  table  from  the  A.IJl. 
report  dealing  with  reading  skills  demon- 
strates that  participants  in  the  Federal 
program  actually  recorded  a  negative 
gain. 

Table  7.4  presents  the  analyses  of  gain 
scores  of  nonpartlclpants,  participants 
in  one  program,  and  participants  in  more 
than  one  special  reading  program  for 
disadvantaged  pupUs.  Results  are  pre- 
sented separately  for  each  grade  level 
and  each  achievement  test.  In  this  sub- 
sample,  nonpartlclpants  made  larger 
gains  than  participants;  in  fact,  both 
participant  groups  tended  to  lose  ground 
while  nonpartlclpants  gained  ground 

The  table  follows: 


TABLE  74.-AVERAGE  READING  RESIDUAL  GAIN  SCORES 
IN  MONTHS  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  AND  NONPARTICIPANTS 
IN  ACADEMIC  COMPENSATORY  PROGRAMS' 
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Nonpiftid- 


Participants 
hi  1  pragrmi 


T«tt 


N      GKs 


Gaia 


Partictpaats 

in  2  or  mora 

programs 

N         G«a 


Gra(ta2: 

MAT 916  0.47  155 

^SAT ao3  .72  227 

"AT 1,245  .40  31< 

^irBS 82S  .46  178 

Grada  6: 

"AT. 885  .29  141 

ITK aZO  .43  151 

SAT i4S  .12  104 


-2.03 
-2.34 

-LSI 
-1.09 

-1.61 

-2.08 

-.60 


42 
62 

58 

32 

21 
14 
13 


-168 
-.73 

-.20 
-5.66 

-1.46 
-5.80 
-L15 


>  Glass,  1970 

>  MAT— Metropolitan      adiievaniant     test;     SAT— Stanford 
adiMvamant  test,  I  TBS— Iowa  tests  of  bask  skills. 

The  relatlonshipw  between  residual 
gain  scores  and  14  biographical  variables 
were  examined,  but  contrary  to  the  fiscal 
year  1968  survey,  nothing  significant  was 
foimd.  That  is,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  students  with  particular  back- 
ground characteristics  gained  more  or 
less  as  a  result  of  participation  in  com- 
pensatory reading  programs. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  partici- 
pants were  better  olT  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  not  received  Federal 
"aid,"  the  report  says: 

No  evidence  could  be  found  at  the  national 
level  to  support  that  hypothesis.  Further- 
more, five  of  the  six  reports  that  presented 
empirical  evidence  to  support  their  conclu- 
sion found  no  positive  relationship  between 
Title  I  project  expenditures  and  cognitive 
benefits. 

In  light  of  all  this,  one  would  expect 
those  concerned  with  education  to.  at  the 
very  least,  question  Federal  involvement 
in  education  in  general  and  ESEA  in  par- 
ticular. So  what  is  our  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  doing?  They  are 
presently  marking  up  a  bill,  H.R.  69  to 
extend  ESEA  for  another  5  years. 

Are  the  members  of  the  committee 
aware  of  the  public  disenchantment  with 
public  educaUon?  Are  they  aware  of  the 
failure  of  ESEA?  Are  they  concerned 
with  Federal  control  of  educaUon'  If 
they  are,  they  are  keeping  it  a  secret 
Instead  of  debating  or  discussing  these 
fundamental  issues  they  are  constantly 
demanding  higher  funding  levels  and  are 
bitterly  fighUng  over  the  formulas,  that 
Is  the  distribution  of  funds,  through 
which  States  and  congressional  districts 
should  get  more  or  less. 

Meanwhile,  the  vital  issues  of  the 
future  of  educaUon  in  America,  such  as 
the  diminishing  quality  of  educaUon  un- 
der Federal  programs,  the  ominous  in- 
crease in  Federal  control  of  education 
and  our  ever-increasing  naUonal  debt 
are  totally  Ignored. 

Because  I  cannot  support  H.R.  69.  I 
am  introducing  today  my  own  bill  to 
phase  out  Federal  aid  to  education  au- 
thorized by  ESEA.  My  biU,  the  Freer 
Schools  Act  of  1973.  provides  for  the 
following : 

Extends  Utle  I  for  4  years,  fiscal  1974- 
77.  but  phases  out  this  tlUe  by  reducing 
the  funding  authority  25  percent  each 
year; 

Extends  tme  HI  for  2  years,  fiscal 
1974-75.  and  phases  out  UUe  in  by  re- 


ducing the  fimding  authority  by  50  per- 
cent in  1975; 

Restricts  title  I  programs  to  basic 
cognlUve  skills,  particularly  reading  and 
math; 

Restricts  UUe  HI  programs  to  cog- 
nitive development,  as  opposed  to  social 
development  or  behavior  modification 
Asserts  moral  and  legal  rights  of 
parents  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  their  children ; 

Requires  parental  permission  for  par- 
ticipation in  experimental  programs; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  such  psycho- 
therapy techniques  as  group  therapy  or 
sensitivity  training;  and 

Prohibits  the  requirement  of  school 
employees  to  join  any  organization  or 
teacher's  union. 

My  blU  makes  no  provision  for  the  re- 
maining tlties  and  programs  of  ESEA.  All 
of  these  have  an  automatic  1-year  exten- 
sion, and  thus  will  not  expire  until  June 
30,  1974.  Some  of  these— UUe  H— library 
services— UUe  V— aid  to  State  depart- 
ments of  education — and  tlUe  vm— 
drop-out  prevention,  nutrition  and 
health— are  scheduled  for  termination 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  which  pro- 
vided no  funding  for  them  in  the  fiscal 
1974  budget.  Other  programs  dealing 
with  such  things  as  education  of  the 
handicapped  should  be  consoUdated  and 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  bill. 

I  have  chosen  to  submit  my  own  pro- 
posal to  Congress  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First.  Federal  aid  to  education  In 
any  form  is  unconstitutional.  This  forms 
one  of  the  bases  on  which  I  must  reject 
all  other  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Nowhere  in  the  CwistituUon  Is 
the    Central    Ctovemment    granted    the 
authority  by  the  States  to  intervene  in 
any  way  in  education.  In  two  areas  which 
may  be  broadly  considered  educational, 
the    Central    Government    Is    expressly 
denied  authority  to  Intrude;  namely   In 
the  areas  of  religion  and  the  press.  Fur- 
thermore, the  10th  amendment  expressly 
states  that  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Central  Oovemment  nor  prohibited  to 
the  States  "are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people."  One  must 
conclude  that  education  is  regarded  by 
the  Constitution  as  a  purely  State  and/ 
or  private  matter. 

Second,  the  8-year  history  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  a  sorry  one  indeed  as 
was  shown  by  the  research  reports  cited 
above. 

Third,  Federal  aid  is  an  inherently 
wasteful  means  of  funding  education 
The  Federal  Government  first  takes  the 
money  from  the  people,  and  then  passes 
It  on  to  the  States  and  localities— minus 
of  course,  a  handling  and  processing  fee 
for  the  tax  collectors  and  the  bureacrats 
The  States  and  localities  then  «>end  the 
money,  presumably,  on  education  but 
only  after  paying  the  extra  administra- 
tors it  was  necessary  to  hire  to  process  nU 
the  Federal  forms.  How  much  of  the 
funding  is  absorbed  by  the  bureaucracy 
and  how  much  actually  filters  down  to  be 
spent  on  education  may  be  impossible  to 
calculate  exacUy.  I  can.  however,  speak 
with  certainty  about  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration on  the  local  level :  one  school  cor- 
poration in  my  district  will  receive  $14  - 
000  this  year  in  imt  I  funds.  $7  000  of 


which  will  be  spent  for  administering  the 
various  Federal  forms.  School  teachers 
whose  professicm  Is  one  of  the  lowest 
paid,  should  take  note  ot  this — Federal 
aid  enriches  the  bureaucracy,  soaking  up 
funds  that  could  mean  higher  salaries 
and  better  education. 

Finally— and  most  important  of  all- 
Federal  aid  to  education  necessarily  in- 
cludes Federal  control  of  education  If 
the  Federal  Government  takes  money 
from  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
caUon. then  the  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  it  is  in  fact  spent 
on  education.  This  necessitates  granting 
power  to  Federal  commissioners  and  the 
promulgation  of  various  regulations  and 
controls  as  we  have  seen  embodied  in 
ESEA.  While  the  Federal  Oovem«ent 
carmot-as  yet^-actually  require  schools 
to  follow  their  dictates,  as  the  Federal 
share  of  funding  gets  greater  and  greater 
It  amounts  to  tiie  same  Uiing.  Schools 
either  follow  Federal  dictates  or  Uiey  lose 
their  funds;  and  if  Uiey  lose  Uieir  funds 
tiiey  will  have  no  place  to  turn  since 
Federal  taxes  will  have  dried-up  most 
local  sources  of  revenue. 

I  might  add  that  the  administration's 
^^^^^  revenue  sharing  for  educaUon. 
which  they  have  now  abandoned,  would 
not  help  matters  in  regard  to  Federal 
control--it  would  merely  replace  Uie 
control  by  Congress  Inherent  in  cate- 
gorical programs  with  control  by  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  Uie 
Central  Government. 

Thus  if  we  continue  down  the  road  of 
extending  and  increasing  Federal  aid  to 
education,  total  central  control  of  educa- 
tion IS  mevitable.  Sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  a  centraUzed,  standardized  uni- 
form national  school  system.  Only  a  fuU- 
fledged  Communist  or  Fascist  would  ad- 
vocate a  government  monopoly  on  edu- 
cation. And  yet  that  is  what  we  are  in 
fact,  approaching. 

I   realize   Uiat   my   proposal   will   be 
fiercely  attacked  by  some  segments  of  Uie 
educational  establishment.  But   in  light 
of  Uie  failure  of  these  Federal  programs 
it  is  time  to  ask  those  critics:   are  you 
concerned    With    quality    education    or 
merely  wlUi  receiving  "free"  Oovemment 
money?  The  question  of  "conflict  of  in- 
terest' is  raised  in  regard  to  pubUc  of- 
ficials who  have  connecUons  with  private 
sources  of  income.   The  same  question 
should    apply    to    a    bureaucrat    whose 
source  of  income  is  a  government  job 
When  he  opposes  a  program  that  threat- 
ens the  source  of  his  income. 
♦   "^e   educational   establL^ment   con- 
tends tiiat  Uieir  goal  L«;  to  provide  quality 
education,  not  to  conUx)!  Uie  intellectual 
life  of  our  countiT.  Let  us  take  Uiem  at 
their  word  and  hold  them  to  it 

I  plan  to  offer  m.v  bill,  at  the  appropri- 
ate times,  as  a  substitute  to  nn.  69  both 
in  committee  and  on  Uie  House  floor  It 
wlU  offer  Members  of  Congress,  for  the 
first  time  in  man>-  years,  a  clear  ciioice 
regarding  Uie  future  of  educaUon  in 
America:  a  choice  between  freer  decen- 
tralized schools  which  just  might  pro- 
vide better  education;  or  more  controUed 
more  expensive  and  more  centralization 
of  schools  which  will  most  llkelj-  perpetu- 
ate some  sorry  failures  we  see  today  and 
in  the  past. 
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There  are  those  in  our  Nation  today 
who  would  say:  "What  are  you  com- 
plaining about?  Did  not  U.S.  investors 
and  speculators  go  abroad  and  dominate 
the  industries  and  control  the  economies 
of  other  nations?  Are  you  going  to  suUc 
now  that  the  tables  are  turned?" 

The  United  States  did  go  abroad  after 
World  War  II,  but  we  supplied  capital 
and  know-how,  which  the  foreign  coun- 
tries lacked,  and  we  went  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  foreign  government.  We 
created  healthy  economies  from  shat- 
tered ones.  We  went  to  underdeveloped 
nations  and  established  industries  there, 
putting  their  people  to  work  and,  in 
many,  many  cases,  improving  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Foreign     investors     and     speculators 
coming  here  today  are  not  coming  to  aid 
an    underdeveloped    nation    where    the 
economy    has    been    destroyed    by    the 
tragedy  of  war.  They  are  coming  to  a 
nation    which    maintains    the    highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world;  a  nation 
whose  industrial  strength  was  such  that 
it-  enabled    the    free    world    to    stand 
agsunst  and  defeat  its  enemies  in  two 
global  conflicts  and  several  other  wars. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  nation,  no  other 
people,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
given  so  much  to  other  nations  and  other 
people  than  has  America  and  Americans. 
We    have    given    foreign    governments 
American  technology;  we  have  given  for- 
eign governments  American  money;  we 
have    given    foreign    nations    American 
lives.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  give  for- 
eign   governments,    or    their    business 
representatives,     control     of    America's 
futiu^. 

The  concern  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  John  H.  Dknt  and 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  as  well  as 
other  Members  of  this  body  with  the 
takeover  of  American  industry  by  for- 
eign investments,  is  underscored  by  the 
receot  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
Gough  Whitlan.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  on  August  1,  1973,  to  the 
American- Australian  Association. 

We  certAloIy  wwit  to  dl»courage  foreign 
tateoren  whlcb  do  not  strengthen  the  Au»- 
tr»liaxi  economy  but  merely  transfer  control 
of  existing  enterprises  from  AustralUtn 
hands.  As  far  as  American  companies  are 
concerned,  our  experience  has  seen  that  they 
are  generally  more  Interested  In  direct  In- 
vestment, which  has  a  greater  potential 
benefit  for  Australia  than  the  takeover  of  an 
existing  Australian  business.  Even  In  the  caae 
or  direct  investment,  however,  we  are  look- 
ing for  Increased  Australian  participation. 

.  .  .  Australia,  under  my  government.  In- 
tends to  be  a  mature,  responsible,  and  gener- 
ous member  of  the  International  Trading 
Community;  yet.  at  the  same  time,  an 
A  is'.ralia  de'.ermlned  to  be  master  of  Its  own 
boruaehcld. 
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at  the  same  time,  we  nm  the  risk  of  an 
economic  takeover  of  this  country,  if  we 
do  not  prohibit  foreign  interests  from 
acquiring  control  of  our  vital  industries. 
Will  you  and  your  family  feel  secure 
when  some  of  the  key  strategic  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  are  controlled 
by  foreign  interests? 


FEDERAL   INVOLVEMENT   IN 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  'Mr.  Landcrebei  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  soecial  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably nothing  has  fallen  from  public  favor 
more  in  recent  years  than  public  educa- 
tion. Widespread  dirilla^ionment  is  evi- 
dent among  parents  suid  taxpayers  over 
the  billions  they  have  lavished  on  U.S. 
education  on  recent  times:    In  1965,  al- 
most 80  percent  of  school  bond  referen- 
dums  for  public  schools  won  approval; 
by  1972.  the  figure  had  dropped  to  47 
percent. 

Dr.  Sidney  P  Marland.  Jr..  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education.  Depaitment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sums 
up  the  current  public  attitude  toward 
education  as  follows: 

There  is  manifest  In  the  country — to  my 
knowledge,  for  the  first  time  In  o\ir  history — 
an  active  loss  of  enchantment  with  our 
schools  .  from  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uate school  .     . 

For  the  first  time.  Americans  In  significant 
numbers  are  questlonmg  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, the  competence  of  educators  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  system  in  preparing  young 
minds  for  life  In  these  turbulent  times. 
(VS.  News  &  World  Reoort,  September  3 
1973,  p.  28.) 


If  foreign  countries  such  as  Australia, 
and  many  others,  are  "determined  to  be 
masters  of  their  respective  households,"' 
can  we  say  that  they  are  wrong,  and  in 
the  meantime  allow  foreign  Interests  to 
be  the  masters  of  our  hoasehold? 

The  Congress  appropriated  |75  billion 
for  national  defense  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  will  soon  consider  a  similar  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1974  to  insure 
t^i*  fiational  security  of  this  country.  Yet. 


Well,  why  should  they  not  be  disen- 
chanted? The  costs  of  education  are 
soaring  while  the  quality  of  education 
falls  lower  and  lower.  Enrollments  In 
public  elementarv-  and  secondary  schools 
rose  from  36.3  million  in  1961  to  45.9  mil- 
lion in  1972,  an  increase  of  26  percent. 
But  during  the  same  period,  school 
spending  rose  from  $17  billion  to  $48.6 
billion,  an  increase  of  186  percent. 

The  evidence  of  failure  of  public  edu- 
caUon  during  this  same  period  is  all 
around  us:  widespread  drug  addiction 
among  the  young;  student  violence; 
functional  illiteracy.  Experimentation 
with  such  things  as  the  "look-say" 
method  of  reading  resulted  in  large  num- 
bers of  .students  being  tmable  to  read 
Their  methods  exposed  by  the  book. 
"Why  Johnny  Can't  Read,"  the  educat- 
ors are  reluctantly  turning  to  phonics. 

In  1965.  during  this  period  of  soaring 
costs  and  declining  quality  in  education, 
a  significant  event  took  place:  the  en- 
actment of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 


ary Education  Act — ESEA.  President 
Lyndon  Johns(Mi,  in  signing  ESEA  on 
April  11.  1965,  said  tliat  no  measure  he 
had  'sigTied.  or  ever  will  cign,  means 
more  to  the  future  of  America."  This 
may  be  true;  but  not,  imfortunately.  In 
the  sense  apparently  meant  by  President 
Johnson. 

ESEA  was  part  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society.  It  created  compensatory 
educational  programs  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged— title  I— but.  aU  the 
rhetoric  about  improving  education  to 
the  contrary,  it  was  then  and  is  now 
nothing  but  a  poverty  program  which  at- 
tempts to  redistribute  Income,  or  wealth 
if  you  prefer !  For  example,  the  formula 
for  distributing  funds  is  based  on  income 
level,  not  educatianal  level.  Thus  the 
Federal  educators,  in  attempting  to  de- 
termine how  well  Johnny  can  read,  sim- 
ply ask  Johnny  how  much  money  his 
father  makes;  Johnny's  answer  deter- 
mines his  reading  level— his  level  of  ed- 
ucational "advantage"  or  "disadvan- 
tage." 

But  much  worse,  ESEA  marked  the 
first  major  Federal  Involvement  in  edu- 
cation, setting  up  the  means  for  com- 
plete Federal  control  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  For  instance.  ESEA  grants 
power  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to: 

Distribute  funds  for  "disadvantaged" 
children  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  provided  such  agencies  comply 
with  the  reqixirements  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment; 

Distribute  moneys  to  State  and  local 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  hbrary 
materials  and  texttxx>ks ; 

Distribute  moneys  to  those  State  and 
local  agencies  complying  with  Federal 
regulations  for  the  purposes  of  counsel- 
ing, testing,  and  experimenting  on 
schoolchildren  and  other  "innovations"; 
Distribute  ftinds  to  State  departments 
of  education  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
solidating and  extending  the  State  agen- 
cies' control  within  the  respective  States; 
Since  its  inception  in  1965,  over  $13 
billion  have  been  appropriated  and  spent 
under  ESEA.  The  result?  Utter  Failure? 
In  a  March  1972  evaluation  of  ESEA 
title  I  conducted  by  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Research,  it  was  reported  that : 
Participants  (m  federal  educational  pro- 
gram] gained  less  during  the  period  of  In- 
struction than  nonpartlclpanta  and  conse- 
quenUy  fell  further  behind  their  non-partlc- 
Ipatlng  (I.e..  non-federally  funded)  peers  and 
national  norms. 

The  following  table  from  the  A.I.R. 
report  dealing  with  reading  skills  demon- 
strates that  participants  in  the  Federal 
program  actually  recorded  a  negative 
gain. 

Table  7.4  presents  the  analyses  of  gain 
scores  of  nonpartlclpant-s.  participants 
in  one  program,  and  participants  In  more 
than  one  special  reading  program  for 
disadvantaged  pupils.  Results  are  pre- 
sented separately  for  each  grade  level 
and  each  achievement  test.  In  this  sub- 
sample,  nonpartlclpants  made  larger 
gains  than  participants;  in  fact,  both 
participant  groups  tended  to  lose  groimd 
while  nonpartlclpants  gained  ground 

The  table  follows: 


TABLE  7.4.-AVERAGE  READING  RESIDUAL  GAIN  SCORES 
IN  MONTHS  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  AND  NONPARTICIPANTS 
IN  ACADEMIC  COMPENSATORY  P«OeiUMS> 


Nonpirtid- 
paats 


Participants 
In  1  pratram 


Ttst' 


Giia 


Gatn 


Partidpaats 

in  2  or  more 

proframs 

N         Gmo 


GraitaZ: 

MAT 916  0.47  155  -2.03  42  -2.M 

SAT a03  .72  227  -2.34  62  -.73 

Gra<la4: 

MAT 1,245  .40  318  -1.51  58  -.20 

ITBS 826  .46  178  -1.09  32  -5.66 

Grade  6: 

MAT 885  .29  141  -L61  21  -L46 

ITBS 920  .43  151  -2.08  14  -5.80 

SAT 645  .12  104  -.60  13  -LIS 


>  Glass.  1970 

>  MAT— MatropoliUn  acMtvwMirt  tast;  SAT— Stanford 
achiavamant  last;  ITBS— Iowa  tests  o(  basic  skills. 

The  relationships  between  residual 
gain  scores  and  14  biographical  variables 
were  examined,  but  contrary  to  the  fiscal 
year  1968  survey,  nothing  significant  was 
found.  That  is,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  students  with  particular  back- 
ground characteristics  gained  more  or 
less  as  a  result  of  participation  in  com- 
pensatory reading  programs. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  partici- 
pants were  l)etter  off  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  not  received  Federal 
"aid.  "  the  report  says: 

No  evidence  could  be  found  at  the  national 
level  to  support  that  hypothesis.  Further- 
more, five  of  the  six  reports  that  presented 
empirical  evidence  to  support  their  conclu- 
sion found  no  positive  relationship  between 
Title  I  project  expenditures  and  cognitive 
benefits. 

In  light  of  all  this,  one  would  expect 
those  concerned  with  education  to,  at  the 
very  least,  question  Federal  involvement 
in  education  in  general  and  ESEA  in  par- 
ticular. So  what  is  our  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  doing  ?  They  are 
presently  marking  up  a  bill,  H.R.  69,  to 
extend  ESEA  for  another  5  years. 

Are  the  members  of  the  committee 
aware  of  the  public  disenchantment  with 
public  education?  Are  they  aware  of  the 
failure  of  ESEA?  Are  they  concerned 
with  Federal  control  oif  education?  If 
they  are,  they  are  keeping  it  a  secret. 
Instead  of  debating  or  discussing  these 
fundamental  Issues  they  are  constantly 
demanding  higher  funding  levels  and  are 
bitterly  fighting  over  the  formulas,  that 
is  the  distribution  of  funds,  through 
which  States  and  congressional  districts 
should  get  more  or  less. 

Meanwhile,  the  vital  issues  of  the 
future  of  education  in  America,  such  as 
the  diminishing  quality  of  education  un- 
der Federal  programs,  the  ominous  in- 
crease in  Federal  control  of  education 
and  our  ever-increasing  national  debt 
are  totally  ignored. 

Because  I  cannot  support  H.R.  69,  I 
am  Introducing  today  my  own  bill  to 
phase  out  Federal  aid  to  education  au- 
thorized by  ESELA.  My  bill,  the  Freer 
Schools  Act  of  1973,  provides  for  the 
following: 

Extends  title  I  for  4  years,  fiscal  1974- 
77,  but  phases  out  this  title  by  reducing 
the  funding  authority  25  percent  each 
year; 

Extends  title  HI  for  2  years,  fiscal 
1974-75.  and  phases  out  UUe  in  by  re- 


ducing the  fimdlng  authority  by  50  per- 
cent in  1975; 

Restricts  title  I  programs  to  basic 
cognitive  skills,  particularly  reading  and 
math; 

Restricts  title  ni  programs  to  cog- 
nitive development,  as  opposed  to  social 
development  or  behavior  modification; 

Asserts  moral  and  legal  rights  of 
parents  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  their  children ; 

Requires  parental  permission  for  par- 
ticipation in  experimental  programs; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  such  psycho- 
therapy techniques  as  group  therapy  or 
sensitivity  training ;  and 

Prohibits  the  requirement  of  school 
employees  to  join  any  organization  or 
teacher's  union. 

My  bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  re- 
maining titles  and  programs  of  E^SEA.  All 
of  these  have  an  automatic  1-year  exten- 
sion, and  thus  will  not  expire  until  June 
30.  1974.  Some  of  these— UUe  11— library 
services— UUe  V— aid  to  State  depart- 
ments  of   educaUon — and   tlUe   vm 

drop-out  prevention,  nutrition  and 
health — are  scheduled  for  termination 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  which  pro- 
vided no  funding  for  them  in  the  fiscal 
1974  budget.  Other  programs  dealing 
with  such  things  as  educaUon  of  the 
handicapped  should  be  consolidated  cmd 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  bill. 

I  have  chosen  to  submit  my  own  pro- 
posal to  Congress  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  Federal  aid  to  educaUon  in 
any  form  is  unconsUtutional.  This  forms 
one  of  the  bases  on  which  I  must  reject 
all  other  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Nowhere  in  the  ConstituUon  Is 
the  Central  Government  granted  the 
authority  by  the  States  to  intervene  in 
any  way  in  education.  In  two  areas  which 
may  be  broadly  considered  educaUonal. 
the  Central  Government  Is  expressly 
denied  authority  to  Intrude;  namely,  in 
the  areas  of  religion  and  the  press.  Fur- 
thermore, the  10th  amendment  expressly 
states  that  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Central  Government  nor  prohibited  to 
the  States  "are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people."  One  must 
conclude  that  educaUon  is  regarded  by 
the  Constitution  as  a  purely  State  and/ 
or  private  matter. 

Second,  the  8-year  history  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  Is  a  sorry  one  indeed,  as 
was  shown  by  the  research  reports  cited 
above. 

Third,  Federal  aid  is  an  inherently 
wasteful  means  of  funding  education. 
The  Federal  Government  first  takes  the 
money  from  the  people,  and  then  passes 
It  on  to  the  States  and  locallUes — minus, 
of  course,  a  handling  and  processing  fee 
for  the  tax  collectors  and  the  bureacrats. 
The  States  and  localities  then  spend  the 
money,  presumably,  on  education,  but 
only  after  paying  the  extra  administra- 
tors it  was  necessary  to  hire  to  process  all 
the  Federal  forms.  How  much  of  the 
fimdlng  is  absorbed  by  the  bureaucracy 
and  how  much  actually  filters  down  to  be 
spent  on  education  may  be  impossible  to 
calculate  exacUy.  I  can.  however,  speak 
with  certainty  about  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration on  the  local  level :  one  school  cor- 
poraUon  in  my  district  will  receive  $14.- 
000  this  year  in  UUe  I  funds.  $7,000  of 


which  will  be  spent  for  administering  the 
various  Federal  forms.  School  teachers, 
whose  profession  is  one  of  the  lowest 
paid,  should  take  note  oi  this — Federal 
aid  enriches  the  bureaucracy,  soaking  up 
funds  that  could  mean  higher  salaries 
and  better  educaUon. 

Finally — and  most  important  of  all 

Federal  aid  to  educaUon  necessarily  in- 
cludes Federal  control  of  education.  If 
the  Federal  Government  takes  money 
from  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, then  the  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  see  that  it  is  in  fact  spent 
on  education.  This  necessitates  granting 
power  to  Federal  commissioners  and  the 
promulgation  of  various  regulations  and 
controls,  as  we  have  seen  embodied  in 
ESEA.  While  the  Federal  Government 
cannot — as  yet — actually  require  schools 
to  foUow  their  dictates,  as  the  Federal 
share  of  funding  gets  greater  and  greater 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Schools 
either  follow  Federal  dictates  or  they  lose 
their  funds;  and  if  they  lose  their  funds 
they  will  have  no  place  to  turn  since 
Federal  taxes  wiU  have  dried-up  most 
local  sources  of  revenue. 

I  might  add  that  the  adminlstraticm's 
proposed  revenue  sharing  for  educaUon. 
which  they  have  now  abandoned,  would 
not  help  matters  in  regard  to  Federal 
control— it  would  merely  replace  the 
control  by  Congress  inherent  in  cate- 
gorical programs  with  control  by  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Central  Government. 

Thus  if  we  continue  down  the  road  of 
extending  and  increasing  Federal  aid  to 
education,  total  central  control  of  educa- 
Uon is  inevitable.  Sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  a  centraUzed.  standardized,  uni- 
form national  school  system.  Only  a  full- 
fledged  Communist  or  Fascist  would  ad- 
vocate a  government  monopoly  on  edu- 
caUon. And  yet  that  is  what  we  are  in 
fact,  approaching. 

I  realize  that  my  proposal  will  be 
flercely  attacked  by  some  segments  of  the 
educaUonal  establishment.  But  in  light 
of  the  faUure  of  these  Federal  programs 
it  is  time  to  ask  those  critics:  are  you 
concerned  with  quaUty  educaUon  or 
merely  with  receiving  "free  "  Government 
money?  The  question  of  "conflict  of  in- 
terest'  is  raised  in  regard  to  public  of- 
ficials who  have  connections  with  private 
sources  of  income.  The  same  question 
should  apply  to  a  bureaucrat  whose 
source  of  income  is  a  government  job. 
when  he  opposes  a  program  that  threat- 
ens the  source  of  his  income. 

The  educational  establishment  con- 
tends that  their  goal  is  to  provide  quality 
education,  not  to  control  the  intellectual 
life  of  our  countrj-.  Let  us  take  them  at 
their  word  and  hold  them  to  it. 

I  plan  to  offer  my  biU.  at  the  apprtspri- 
ate  times,  as  a  substitute  to  HJi.  69  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  House  floor  It 
^^•ill  offer  Members  of  Congress,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  a  clear  choice 
regarding  the  future  of  education  in 
America:  a  choice  between  freer,  decen- 
tralized schools  which  just  might  pro- 
\  ide  better  education :  or  more  controlled 
more  expensive  and  more  centralisation 
of  schools  which  will  most  llkelj-  perpetu- 
ate some  sorry  failures  we  see  today  and 
in  the  past. 
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Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  participate  today  In 
this  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  modem  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation with  which  we  must  concern 
ourselves  because  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's close  involvement  with  the 
schools.  The  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  Involved 
in  all  these  matters  Is  one  which  I  cannot 
pursue  at  the  moment,  although  I  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  it  can  t)e 
thoughtfully  discussed  as  well.  The  fact 
Is  that  for  the  time  being  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  heavily  en- 
tangled in  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  therefore  we  in  the  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  examine  closely  what 
is  being  done  in  the  schools  with  the 
money  we  provide.  Many  of  our  citizens 
at  the  local  level  do  not  like  what  is 
being  done  under  the  guise  of  "educa- 
tion." Many  of  us  would  not  care  for  it 
either  if  we  knew  more  about  it. 

Let  me  deal  with  one  relatively  smaU 
facet  of  the  fashionable  approach  to  ed- 
ucation these  days.  I  have  in  mind  the 
concept  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
teacher  as  a  "change  agent."  This  notion 
is  endemic  in  the  thinking  of  educators 
today,  including  those  who  enJoy  gener- 
ous support  from  the  Federal  educational 
bureaucracy.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
one  small  quotation  from  the  1968  study 
by  Bruce  R.  Joyce  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Teachers  College,  entitled  the* 
"Teacher-Innovator"  and  supported  by  a 
contract  from  the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tion. Of  course  the  Office  of  Education 
disclaims  responsibility  for  the  author's 
conclusions,  but  the  idea  of  the  teacher 
as  innovator  central  to  this  study  is  one 
very  much  in  favor  with  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment. Consequently  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  tjrpical  expression  of  educa- 
tionist opinion.  "The  development  of  this 
model  [of  the  teacher-innovator]."  Mr. 
Joyce  writes  in  his  study,  "is  to  prepare 
a  teacher  who  will  be  an  evolutionary  in 
the  schools  of  today.  He  will  \ye  develop- 
ing a  new  education  even  while  he  exe- 
cutes the  old.  Several  developments  make 
this  necessary,  this  commitment  to 
change,  even  if  it  were  not  the  product 
of  analysis  and  ideology." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  comment  to  begin 
with  that  an  "evolutionary."  as  Mr.  Joyce 
calls  him.  Is  less  likely  than  a  revolu- 
tionary to  "execute  the  old,"  but  we  shaU 
let  that  pass.  Whether  he  be  evolution- 
ary or  revolutionary,  the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  espouse  a  commitment  to 
change  as  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
life.  Let  us  think  a  little  about  what  this 
means. 

Generally  speaking.  I  believe,  a  person 
committed  to  change  under  all  circum- 
stances believes  that  the  existing  order 
is  entirely  worthless,  for  otherwise  he 
would  not  wish  to  alter  it  wholly.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  "change-agents"  are 
constantly  using  the  rhetoric  of  crisis 
when  they  speak  of  the  current  state  of 
affairs  in  this  country:  everything  is  in 
crisis,  from  gasoline  supplies  to  food 
prices,  through  the  environment,  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  education  of  our 
children,  to  the  danger  of  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  life  on  earth  by  nuclear  holo- 
caust. The  famed  Harvard  Psychologist 


B.  P.  Skinner  uses  this  as  th3  quite  un- 
argued premise  for  his  conclusion,  in 
"Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity."  that  we 
must  accept  drastic  changes  in  our  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  dignity  if  we  are 
to  escape  total  destruction.  In  like  man- 
ner, teachers  who  consider  themselves 
pure  "change-agents"  must  believe  that 
the  current  state  of  education  and  society 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  stands  in 
need  of  drastic  and  thorough  change. 
Now  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  public — at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  not  propagemdized  by  the 
mass  media,  which  are  more  part  of  the 
problem  than  the  solution — rejects  the 
idea  that  our  society  is  in  a  condition  of 
utter  crisis.  Only  history  will  tell  us 
whether  we  really  are.  but  most  people 
believe  we  are  not.  and  if  we  are.  it  will 
probably  be  of  a  quite  different  sort  than 
the  sort  the  mass  media  tells  us  about 
with  such  obsessive  enthusiasm.  Yet.  of 
course,  this  same  American  public  is 
being  asked  to  subsidise  people  who  be- 
lieve in  change  as  the  highest  good. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  education- 
ists' commitment  to  change.  The  eminent 
sociologist  Robert  Nisbet  in  his  book  of 
1969.  "Social  Change  and  History."  chal- 
lenges the  assumption  of  many  intelk^- 
tuals  that  change  is  the  chief  charac^- 
Lstic  of  £ill  tilings;  Change  is.  however, 
not  natural,"  not  "normal."  much  less 
ubiquitous  and  constant.  Fixity  is — in 
the  realm  of  simple  observation  and  com- 
monsense.  nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
the  conservative  bent  of  human  behavior 
the  manifest  desire  to  preserve,  hold,  fix, 
and  keep  stable. 

In  the  past.  I  might  note,  the  assump- 
tion was  that  somethmg  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  time  was  more  likely  to  be 
-correct  than  not,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lay  upon  the  advocate  of  change. 
If  it  is  not  necessary  to  change,  the  say- 
ing went,  it  is  necessary  not  to  change. 
We  would  probably  call  a  person  who  was 
so  different  every  day  as  to  be  unrecog- 
nizable, demented  or  mad.  We  recognize 
a  friend  after  20  years  separation  be- 
cause of  what  is  the  same  in  him.  not 
what  is  different.  It  is  tliis  which  enables 
us  to  keep  our  moorings.  I  would  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  confusion  and  dislo- 
cation wliich  besets  our  society  today  Is 
in  large  measure  the  result  of  unneces- 
sary and  too  rapid  change,  modification 
and  tinkering  pursued  for  their  own 
sakes.  Students  who  enter  the  university 
to  follow  a  particular  course  of  study 
may  by  the  end  of  their  4  years  find  the 
curriculum  and  requirements  altered  out 
of  all  recognition.  This  can  only  be  dis- 
orienting and  unsettling.  But  such 
change  in  education  Is  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial inducements  and  commitments,  the 
result  of  an  ideological  thnist  of  which 
Mr.  Joyce  spoke. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  the  teach- 
er as  an  agent  of  unrelenting  change 
now  promoted  by  the  education  establish- 
ment and  supported  by  Federal  dollars, 
is  destructive  and  harmful.  It  would  be 
better  to  spend  nothing  at  all  on  educa- 
tion than  to  allocate  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  "change- agents."  In  a  sen- 
sible society  we  must  have  teachers  ded- 
icated to  reasonable  and  sensible  change: 
not  teachers  who  cling  rigidly  to  what 


they  know,  but  also  not  teachers  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  change  and  inno- 
vation simply  for  the  sake  of  change  and 
Innovation.  But  we  must  recognize,  with 
Professor  Nisbet,  that  the  principle  of 
continuing  is  more  important  than  the 
principle  of  change,  although  both  must 
coexist  in  a  healthj-  society.  Today's 
teachers  in  increasing  numbers  reject 
that  formulation. 

I  might  add.  however,  that  this  dedi- 
cation to  change  is  a  devotion  to  change 
in  certain  directions,  in  many  cases.  If 
Members  of  Congress  propose  a  change 
in  the  directicm  of  Federal  fimding  so  as 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  it,  if  we  prcqx)6e 
increased  funding  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  teaching  the  basic  intellec- 
tual skills,  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  the 
"change-agents"  highly  alarmed  and 
suddenly  as  conservative  as  anyone. 
Change  in  that  direction  they  do  not 
want.  In  like  manner,  when  teachers 
seek,  by  legitimate  or  illegitimate  meth- 
ods, to  change  the  behavior  or  values  of 
their  pupils,  it  is  usually  in  certain  di- 
rections, and  away  from  the  values  of 
the  community  and  the  family.  This 
makes  the  teachers  sis  "change-agents" 
even  more  alarming,  and  explains  why 
parents  are  so  upset  over  the  state  of 
their  schools.  It  also  explains  why  we 
must  examine  very  carefully  the  educa- 
tional philosophies  of  the  educationists 
if  we  are  asked  to  place  the  coercive 
power  of  the  state  behind  their  efforts. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  more  than  derelict 
in  our  duties  to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
take  long  for  a  new  Congressman  in 
Washington  to  realize  the  importance  of 
poverty  to  the  continued  existence  of 
massive  Federal  programs  aimed  at  its 
elimination.  Each  new  administration 
imveils  its  own  new  approsuihes  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  leaving  tn  their  wake 
the  old,  discredited  wrecks  of  the  past. 
An  element  each  of  these  programs 
share  is  the  ability  to  consume  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  drained  from  the 
taxpayer's  pocketbook.  All  too  often, 
these  "dollar  swallowing"  programs  re- 
sult In  unfulfilled  expectations  and  a 
decrease  in  the  faith  Americans  have 
for  their  Government's  ability  to  solve 
problems.  This  does  not  mean  we  should 
not  attempt  to  address  the  issue  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  to  say  that  serious  structural 
problems  exist  In  our  pKnerty  and  educa- 
tion programs  which  must  be  addressed 
if  we  are  to  make  any  gains  In  the  ttght 
to  deal  with  poverty  and  deprivation 
within  our  society.  Chief  among  these 
structural  defects  is  what  may  be 
termed  "negative  incentive." 

The  "negative  Incentive"  may  be  ob- 
served most  clearly  in  a  poverty  pro- 
gram. Let  us  assume  that  Ccaigress  has 
made  a  certain  amount  of  money  avail- 
able nationally  to  alleviate  poverty,  "nils 
money  is  allocated  Initially  to  the  States 
according  to  the  nimiber  of  poor  people 
in  each  State  as  shown  by  some  set  of 
population  and  income  statistics.  A  pov- 
erty bureaucracy  then  comes  Into  being, 
both  In  Washington  and  In  each  State, 
to  administer  these  funds.  This  bureauc- 
racy has  a  vested  interest  in  the  contin- 
uation of  the  poverty  programs  while  Its 
mandate  Is  to  eradicate  It.  If  the  poverty 
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programs  are  genuinely  successful,  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  each  State  will 
decline,  and  indlvidiial  States  will  be  eli- 
gible for  fewer  Federal  dollars.  Thus,  It 
is  often  in  the  interest  of  the  poverty 
bureaucracy  to  see  to  it  that  poverty  is 
redefined  in  such  a  way  that  the  number 
of  poor  people  in  the  State  will  not  de- 
cline; indeed,  it  would  be  good  for  the 
poverty  bureaucracy  if  the  number  of 
poor  people  actually  increased. 

The  end  result  of  this  Ls  that  the  Con- 
gress establishes  a  program  to  appropri- 
ate funds  to  eliminate  poverty  which  has 
a  built-in  tendency  to  result  in  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  people  being  de- 
clared "poor."  The  results  of  the  program 
are  the  exact  opposite,  in  a  sense,  of 
those  originally  intended.  I  say  in  a 
sense,  because  the  poor  will  actually 
be  helped  to  some  extent  by  the  pro- 
grams, we  can  only  hope.  Iwit  the  number 
of  those  defined  as  poor  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy win  increase  under  the  "nega- 
tive incentive"  plan.  In  short,  the  poverty 
bureaucracy  has  a  vested  interest  In  see- 
ing to  It  that  the  number  of  poor  does 
not  decrease. 

By  artiflcially  linking  poverty  to  edu- 
cational achievement,  the  "negative  In- 
cenUve"  has  been  applied  in  the  field  of 
education  as  well.  In  the  debates  within 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  a  title  which 
provides  more  than  $1.5  billion  for  the 
assistance  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, some  unexamined  assumptions 
have  been  made.  The  first  is  that  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  are  synony- 
mous with  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren, or.  in  other  words,  if  a  child  is 
poor  then  he  is  necessarily  badly  edu- 
cated. I  believe  this  to  be  very  far  from 
the  case,  but  let  me  return  to  the  ques- 
tion in  a  moment. 

Much  of  the  debate  in  the  committee 
has  circled  around  the  proper  poverty 
formula  to  be  used  in  allocating  what  are 
supposed  to  be  educational  funds  under 
title  I  ESEA.  The  debate  centers  oo 
whether  the  figures  on  family  income 
should  be  set  at,  say,  $2,000  or  $4,000. 
and  then  the  statistics  derived  from  this 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  allocation. 
Others  have  argued  that  the  statistics  for 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
would  yield  a  more  reliable  figure  for 
poor  children  who  would  stand  in  need 
of  remedial  education;  still  others  have 
urged  a  closer  look  at  the  so-called 
Orshansky  formula,  possibly  since  the 
Orshansky  formula  shows  an  Increase  in 
the  niunbers  of  the  poor  in  recent  date 
rather  than  a  decrease.  The  assumption 
Is  clear  that  poverty  programs  cannot 
result  In  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
poor  people.  Thus.  If  the  equation  be- 
tween the  educationally  deprived  and 
the  economically  deprived  is  allowed  to 
stand,  then.  Just  as  with  the  poverty 
programs,  there  will  be  a  strong  vested 
interest  In  seeing  to  it  that  educational 
deprivation  is  never  overcome. 

Mr,  Speaker,  within  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  make  title  I  ESEA  an 
educational  title  rather  than  a  poverty 
title,  rejecting  that  equation  between 
poverty  and  educational  deprivation.  One 
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proposal  here  is  to  institute  a  program 
of  nationwide  educational  testing,  and 
then  to  award  funds  on  the  basis  of  low 
test  scores,  since  these  would  be  a  truer 
index  of  educational  deprivation.  It  is 
true  that  this  approach  would  deal  with 
title  I  as  an  educational  program,  but 
at  the  same  time  it,  too.  nms  the  risk 
of  "negative  incentive"  as  with  the  pov- 
erty programs.  We  must  consider 
wtiether  we  would  be  creating  a  vested 
interest  in  seeing  that  students  score  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  tests,  since  funds 
would  be  allocated  on  that  basis.  What 
stimulus  would  there  be  to  improve  edu- 
cational achievement  if  this  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  fimds?  So,  it  is  possible  that 
ESEA  title  I,  instead  of  remedying  edu- 
cational deprivation,  could  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  perpetuate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  question  of 
"negative  incentive"  is  one  that  affects 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  well-inten- 
tioned social  programs,  and  not  just  pov- 
erty and  education  programs.  I  raise  the 
issue  not  to  discourage  new  eflforts  to 
improve  Federal  programs  but  In  hopes 
that  an  awareness  of  it  will  better  mable 
us  to  meet  the  challenge  effectively. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  partlcip)ants  in  this  discus- 
sion of  the  frailties  and  failures  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucation 
Act  of  1965  are  dealing  with  harmful, 
damaging  aspects  of  the  schools  which 
have  been  encouraged  by  funding  pri- 
marily through  title  m  of  that  act.  To 
a  large  extent,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
many  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of 
education  In  our  day  were  encouraged  by 
that  title.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
realize  that  title  m  is  funded,  and  has 
been  funded,  at  a  much  lower  level  all 
along  that  title  I.  For  example,  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriations  bill  passed  by 
this  House  on  June  26,  provided  slightly 
over  $146  million  for  UUe  m,  but  $1.8 
billion  for  title  I.  That  simi  is  a  rather 
large  one  and  the  purposes  for  which  It 
Is  to  be  spent  should  not  go  unexamined. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  this  Is  a 
question  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  prefer  to  avoid.  The  educatlonsa 
lobby  is  very  powerful  throughout  the  en- 
tire countiT.  It  reaches  into  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  NaUon  and  has 
been  made  even  larger  in  recent  years 
by  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  tax 
dollars  through  such  legislation  as  title 
I  ESEA.  As  a  result  there  is  an  immense 
vested  Interest  which  does  not  desire 
close  examination  of  title  I  funds  and 
what  they  have  or  have  not  tu^com- 
pllshed.  Lately  many  insertions  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
from  school  administrators  and  other 
educators  who  testify  with  great  fervor 
to  the  importance  of  title  I.  which  was 
designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  at  tre- 
mendous public  expense.  Those  who  try 
to  discuss  such  educational  questions 
seriously  are  frequently  accused  of  being 
"enemies  of  education"  and  "enemies  of 
children."  This  is  just  not  true.  The  In- 
terest lies  in  seeing  that  children  receive 
quality  education  at  a  cost  sufficient  to 
do  the  best  job  efficiently.  Title  I  fails  on 
both  these  counts,  and  especially  on  the 
second  count. 


t-*rtticizing  title  I  from  the  outside  is 
the  more  difllcult  because  the  tlUe  com- 
bines two  things  with  wide  political  ap- 
peal :  Education,  which  is  invariably  con- 
sidered good  In  all  forms  to  be  encour- 
aged; and  poverty,  which  is  considered 
a  bad  thing  to  be  eliminated.  People  who 
have  not  examined  the  problem  think 
that  for  $1.8  billion  per  year  we  must  be 
greatly  encouraging  education  and  con- 
siderably alleviating  poverty,  at  least  in 
the  sphere  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  title  I  overall  has 
brought  about  very  little  improvement  in 
education  and  has  financially  enriched 
primarily  the  educational  bxireaucracy 
and  the  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
teaching  aids. 

Perhaps  the  best  witness  I  could  call 
to  support  my  case  is  John  F.  Hughes, 
who  from  1956  to  1969  directed  the  title 
I  program  at  the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1972.  he  coauthored  a  book  en- 
titled "Equal  Education:  A  New  National 
Strategy,"  in  which  he  spoke  quite  can- 
didly about  the  failures  of  title  I  during 
the  time  when  he  was  the  person  most 
directly  responsible  for  administering  it. 
Let  me  note  that  Mr.  Hughes  ends  by  pre- 
scribing more  and  tighter  Federal  con- 
trols for  education— a  position  which  I 
reject — but  this  does  not  prevent  him 
from  evaluating  the  shortcomings  of 
title  I.  ^^ 

It  seems  that  when  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cati(Mi  first  received  the  bonanza  of  title 
I  fimds.  it  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  In  any  case,  it  did  msmage  to 
settle  upon  some  guidelines  for  programs, 
which  Mr.  Hughes  summarizes  as:  "lim- 
ited pupU  participation,  strict  project 
area  definition,  careful  project  design  and 
ai>pTOva],  and  concentration  of  services 
on  schools  having  the  highest  numbers 
of  poor  children." 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  Federal  guide- 
lines in  education,  these  did  represent  a 
serious  att«npt  to  adhere  to  the  intent 
of  the  original  legislation.  What  hap- 
pened? At  a  meeting  In  November  of 
1965  these  guidelines  were  largely  di- 
luted as  "an  effort  at  undue  Federal  ccm- 
trol  and  as  being  inconsistent  with  earlier 
USOE  positions,"  after  which  title  I 
ended  up  largely  as  simply  general  aid 
to  the  schools,  to  be  used  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  or  not,  as  the  lo- 
callUes  saw  fit.  This  was  only  a  partial 
counter-attack,  though,  on  behalf  of  lo- 
cal control,  because,  as  Mr.  Hughes  notes. 
"untU  ESEA,  Federal  education  acts  had 
never  challenged  the  authority  and  re- 
spcMisibillty  of  the  States  for  public  edu- 
cation." 8<Hne  3  years  later,  however  the 
Federal  policies  were  strengthened  and 
the  financial  controls  at  the  State  level 
were  tightened.  Before  they  had  been 
very  loose,  and  Utle  I  funds  were  being 
spent  for  all  sorts  of  things  entirely-  un- 
related to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

The  main  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  educational  ex- 
perts really  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with 
sums  of  money  in  the  range  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion annually  in  order  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  culturally  deprived.  I  am 
told  that  at  the  hearings  before  ESEA 
was  adopted,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
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Kennedy  raised  one  very  central  and  very 
pertinent  question.  He  asked: 

How  would  we  know  In  two  or  tliree  years' 
time  wbetber  tbe  Title  I  programs  had  in 
fact  achieved  their  objectives? 

The  educational  experts  had  no  satis- 
factory answer,  and  even  seemed  to  have 
regarded  the  question  itself  as  improper. 
It  was  far  from  improper.  The  answer  is 
that  it  Is  difiBcult  Indeed  to  find  out 
whether  the  achievement  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  has  beoi  raised. 
Moreover,  it  seems  the  educational  ex- 
perts do  not  want  even  to  try  to  find  out, 
probably  because  they  suspect  what  they 
will  find.  Mr.  Hughes  admits  that  meas- 
urement and  accountability  are  difficult 
to  apply  to  this  program.  He  writes: 

While  difficult  to  measure  the  effects  of 
such  education-related  services  In  terms  of 
Improved  academic  performance — and,  in- 
deed none  of  the  evaluations  of  Title  I  have 
taken  on  this  sticky  task — there  Is  little 
doubt  but  that  such  services  Increase  the 
probabUltles  of  youngsters  being  abl»  to 
leam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  rather  re- 
markable statement.  We  cannot  evaluate 
the  results  of  the  program,  but  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  expenditures  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion per  year  will  "increase  the  proba- 
bilities of  youngsters  being  able  to  leam." 
That  Is  a  very  large  sum  to  pay  for  such 
vague  assurances. 

Mr.  Hughes  delivers  a  sad  verdict  in- 
deed on  the  title  I  program  which  he 
headed  for  4  years  after  its  inception  in 
well-meaning  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress.  He  puts  it  this  way : 

What  Title  I  brought  out  of  the  shadows 
was  that  when  the  schools  were  challenged  to 
educate  the  poor,  they  had  little  to  offer.  . 
A  palnfiU  first  revelation  was  the  discovery 
that  the  schools  did  not  really  know  how  to 
go  about  the  business  of  educating  the  poor. 

Apparently,  the  Congress  felt  that  If  it 
allocated  $1.5  billion  per  year  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  the  poor  would  be 
educated.  Unhappily,  in  real  life  things 
do  not  work  out  so  neatly.  If  you  liave  no 
one  who  knows  how  to  do  the  job,  it  Is  a 
monstrous  waste  to  allocate  sums  of 
money  to  a  project.  We  often  hear  people 
say ;  If  we  can  put  men  on  the  moon,  why 
can  we  not  clear  away  the  slums,  educate 
our  children,  and  so  forth?  The  answer 
Is  that  we  know  how  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  and  therefore  it  made  sense  to  al- 
locate money  to  that  project.  Apparently 
we  do  not  know  how  to  permanently 
eliminate  slums,  or  educate  our  children 
infallibly,  at  least  not  yet — and  so  it 
makes  little  sense  indeed  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  on  useless  or  harmful 
projects;  we  might  be  better  advised  to 
proceed  slowly.  TlUe  I  ESEA  has  prob- 
ably not  been  posiUvely  harmful,  as  title 
ni  has  been,  but  it  lias  faUed  to  measure 
up  to  expectations.  Small,  experimental 
projects  for  a  fraction  of  the  present  cost 
might  better  serve  the  purpose 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  look  upon  the  schools 
today,  the  institutions  which,  in  Mathew 
Arnold's  words,  were  meant  to  pass  on 
"the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  world."  Lowered  achievement 
among  schoolchildren  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  schools'  focus  is  somewhere  oth- 
er than  on  the  basic  skills.  An  abomi- 


nable Infamiliarity  amonc;  young  people 
with  the  nature  of  our  cultural  heritage 
shows  that  the  schools  tkre  engaged  in 
something  otiier  than  the  transmittal  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  past. 

In  an  obsession  with  "relevance "  and 
the  modem  fads  of  today,  the  schools 
are  disregarding  the  important  lessons 
we  can  leam  from  the  r>ast.  This  dis- 
torted emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
present  permeates  federally  funded  edu- 
cation programs  such  as  an  experience 
with  the  new  humanities,  an  "innova- 
tive" project  fimded  imder  title  in  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  in  use  in  Billerlca,  Mass. 

This  project  is  described  in  an  abstract 
which  relates  how  teaching  of  the  renais- 
sance and  other  historic  periods  was 
abolished  in  favor  of  teaching  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  different  arts  "with- 
in the  urgency  of  what's  happening  now." 
This  Includes  the  use  of  "student/teacher 
rap  sessions"  and  "student  problem- 
oriented  projects."  The  entire  project  has 
"replaced  geography  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum." 

This  project  typifies  the  anti-intellec- 
tual atmosphere  in  the  schools  and  their 
self-appointed  role  as  "problem  solvers." 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  teaching  the 
basic  skills  and  the  facts  of  history  the 
schools  are  entering  realms,  which  were 
previously  considered  only  within  the 
framework  of  the  home,  the  church,  or 
the  family  doctor.  Ediication  journals 
now  often  refer  to  the  teacher  as  a 
"learning  clinician"  and  the  schools  are 
"learning  clinics."  Spokesmen  for  educa- 
tion associations  speak  not  of  what  the 
schools  should  teach  but  of  "what  kind 
of  people  we  will  produce." 

Indicative  of  this  movement  away 
from  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  and 
Into  the  realm  of  feeling  and  sensing  Is 
the  1969  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  of  Children,  which 
took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  report  states: 
Schools  originally  were  intent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  as  a  primary  mis- 
sion. The  body  and  ^irlt  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  home  and  the  churoh.  As  tbe 
home  and  the  church  decline  In  Influence, 
the  schools  are  required  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
child  Schools  must  begin  to  provide  ade- 
qiiately  for  the  emotional  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  children  as  well  as  their  develop- 
ment In  thinking.  The  school  as  a  major 
socializing  agency  In  the  community  must 
assume  a  direct  re^x)nalblUty  for  the  atU- 
tudee  and  values  of  child  development.  The 
child  advocate,  psychologist,  social  technician 
and  medical  technician  should  all  reach  ag- 
gresBlvely  Into  the  community,  send  workers 
out  to  children's  homes,  recreational  facilities 
and  schools. 

Thus,  the  educationists  are  preparing 
to  assault  not  only  the  Individual  psyche 
of  each  child,  but  their  plans  Include  a 
large  soale  usurpation  of  what  we  used  to 
consider  parents'  rights.  TTie  fact  that 
the  schools  have  ambitions  that  include 
much  more  than  the  child's  intellectual 
growth  is  revealed  by  a  statement  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
appeared  in  the  NEA  booklet  "Schools  for 
the  70's."  The  NEA  states: 

In  addition  to  purely  Intellectual  growth, 
the  currlctilum  should  regard  emotions,  at- 
titudes.   Ideals,    ambitions,    and    values    as 


legitimate  areas  of  concern  for  the  educa- 
tional process,  and  should  emphasize  the 
student's  need  to  develop  a  sense  of  respect 
for  self  and  others. 

The  school  has  always  been  concerned 
with  molding  the  values  and  attitudes  of 
good  citizens  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
this  aspect  of  school  has  always  been 
secondary  to  the  teaching  of  what  edu- 
cator Jonathon  Kozol  calls  the  "survival 
skills."  Today  we  have  rearranged  our 
priorities  so  radically  that  we  view  such 
elusive  abstractions  as  intergroup  rela- 
tionships, self-esteem,  and  general  hap- 
piness and  not  the  basic  skills  as  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  schools. 

I  recently  read  of  an  "open  classroom" 
experiment  in  Louisiana,  which  received 
several  million  dollars  in  Federal  funds, 
where  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
children's  comfort,  pleasure,  and  happi- 
ness. The  goal  of  the  project  seemed  to 
be  merely  to  make  school  a  "fun"  place 
rather  than  improving  learning  skills. 

Now.  I  am  all  for  comfortable  sur- 
roundings in  the  classroom  and  a  pleas- 
ant atmosphere  but  I  don't  think  this 
should  be  our  number  one  priority.  Nor 
should  we  emphasize  human  relations  at 
the  expense  of  the  basic  skills.  I  don't 
think  the  schoolchildren  of  this  Nation 
will  thank  us  for  depriving  them  of  that 
much  more  profound  pleasure,  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  a  subject  well  as  a  result 
of  a  UtUe  hard,  sometimes  tedious,  work. 
They  will  be  indeed  ungrateful  to  us  for 
all  the  fun  they  had  in  school  if.  at  age 
18,  the  products  of  our  schools  find 
themselves  too  ill-prepared  educationally 
to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  college. 

As  the  eminent  scholar,  James  Koer- 
ner,  says  so  well  in  his  book  "The  Mised- 
ucatlon  of  American  Teachers": 

Let  us  do  everything  we  can  to  faclUtate 
the  learning  process,  but  let  the  "learning" 
remain  In  It.  Let  us  not  confuse,  as  so  much 
of  progresslvism  did,  the  pleasant  with  the 
Important,  the  temporary  with  the  perma- 
nent, or  the  "broad  primrose  path"  which  In 
Whitehead's  words  "leads  to  a  nasty  place' 
with  the  long  and  rocky  road  to  genuUu 
education. 

Parents  across  the  Nation  are  com- 
plaining that  their  children  are  not 
learning  American  history  and  that  what 
Is  taught  Is  negative  because  It  teaches 
children  to  question  the  events  of  his- 
tory. In  social  studies  courses  the  "in- 
quiry method,"  which  uses  open  ended 
discussions  and  frowns  on  absolutes.  Is 
used  to  approach  such  events  as  the  War 
of  Independence.  Using  this  method 
George  Washington  might  be  viewed  not 
as  an  hero  and  patriot,  but  as  a  traitor 
to  the  English  crown.  As  a  result  childr«i 
do  not  grow  up  with  a  certamty  about 
their  heritage,  but  develop  instead  a  cyn- 
ical, questioning  attitude  that  can  foster 
the  self-doubting  attitude  many  Ameri- 
cans have  about  America  today. 

Moral  and  cultural  relativism  are  part 
of  the  curriculum  today.  An  example  is 
the  social  studies  curriculum  known  as 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Study,"  which  was 
developed  and  is  disseminated  with  Fed- 
eral fimds.  This  course  replaces  history 
and  geography  with  a  b^avloral  sci- 
ence oriented  comparison  between  the 
Netslllk  Eskimo,  a  baboon  troop,  herring 
salmon  and  seagulls.  The  course  Includes 
the  discussion  of  Infanticide,  cannlbal- 
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ism.  and  senlllclde,  accomplished  not  by 
a  denimclation  of  such  practices,  but  by 
an  explanation  that  this  is  acceptable 
behavior  in  the  Netslllk  culture.  The  cus- 
toms of  a  primitive,  stone  age  culture  ar^ 
viewed  as  equally  valuable  as  those  of 
western  civilization.  The  teswihers  guide 
explains  that  students  are  not  tested  for 
factual  knowledge,  but  for  attitudes 
learned.  In  the  behavioral  approach  to 
life  there  su-e  no  right  and  wrong  an- 
swers, because  everything  Is  relative. 

The  psychologist  Erich  Fromm  has 
stated  that  by  regarding  all  truth  as 
relative  we  are  discouraging  original 
thinking.  "Tmth  is  made  out  to  be  a 
metaphysical  concept,  and  if  anyone 
speaks  about  wanting  to  discover  the 
truth  he  is  thought  backward  by  the 
■progressive"  thinkers  of  our  age.  Truth 
IS  declared  to  be  an  entirely  subjective 
matter,  almost  a  matter  of  taste,"  states 
Fromm  and  adds  that  "thinking  loses  Its 
essential  stimulus"  as  a  result  of  rela- 
tivism. 

The  use  of  relativism  in  curricula  is 
widespread  and  much  of  It  Is  federally 
funded.  "ALERT:  a  Sourcebook  of  Ele- 
mentary Curricula  Programs  and  Pro- 
jects" Usts  federally  funded  curricula 
including  11  "affective  education/per- 
sonal development"  projects. 

Among  these  are  the  schools  without 
failure  seminars,  which  are  based  on  the 
"reality  therapy"  of  Dr.  WUliam  Glasser 
and  are  described  as  "a  classroom  meth- 
od that  Involves  students  In  decisions 
about  their  own  learning  and  instills  a 
feeling  of  'worthwhlleness'."  A  project 
goal  is  to  "remove  failure"  from  the 
school.  "In  order  to  prevent  failure 
children  must  be  taught  to  tolerate  im- 
certainty  and  we  have  to  let  students 
know  there  are  no  right  answers  and  we 
have  to  let  them  see  that  there  are  many 
alternatives  to  certainty  and  right  an- 
swers," states  the  curriculum  abstract. 

The  only  way  to  totally  free  children 
from  the  dangers  of  failure  is  to  demand 
nothing  of  them.  Only  when  we  decide 
that  Western  civilization  is  not  worth 
preserving  can  we  accept  that  concept. 
We  must  Eisk  ourselves  are  we  ready  to 
throw  away  the  civilization  that  It  has 
taken  so  many  centuries  to  achieve  in 
favor  of  the  ubiquitous  monster  of  rele- 
vance? In  favor  of  unproven  social  the- 
ories of  behavortal  scientists?  In  favor 
of  the  abyss  of  barbarism  that  awaits 
man  once  the  thin  thread  of  civilization 
is  forever  ruptured?  To  quote  Dr. 
Koemer  again: 

Whatever  our  attitude  toward  the  ultimate 
questions  that  have  alwasrs  confronted  man- 
kind, whether  we  believe  man  to  be  a  di- 
vinely in^ired  creature  or  merely  a  coemlc 
accident  we  have  no  choice  but  to  assume 
that  Western  clvlllzaUon  is  good,  at  least 
more  good  than  bad;  and  that  whatever 
hopes  we  have  for  the  future  will  have  to  be 
realized  through  the  continuation  and  Im- 
provement of  that  clvUteatlon,  buUdlng  on 
all  that  has  gone  before 


to  ask  "what  kind  of  social  change?"  lest 
they  become  instruments  for  the  demise 
of  Western  civilization.  Among  the  more 
pessimistic  thinkers  of  great  perception 
is  Malcolm  Muggerldge,  who  assails  the 
schools  for  their  assault  on  traditional 
values,  particularly  religious  ones.  In  his 
book  "Jesus  Rediscovered"  Muggerldge 
states: 

A  future  historian  is  likely  to  decide  that 
the  most  powerful  Instrument  of  all  In  bring- 
ing about  the  erosion  of  our  clvllieatlon  was 
iione  other  than  the  public  education  system 
set  up  with  such  high  hopes  and  at  so  great 
expense  precisely  to  sustain  it. 


It  is  because  I  concur  with  Dr.  Koemer 
on  the  virtues  of  Westem  civilization 
that  I  am  fearful  of  the  damage  the 
schools  may  wreak  If  they  continue  to 
Ignore  true  learning  in  favor  of  be- 
havioral science,  rrievance  and  relativ- 
ism. Once  the  schools  begin  to  be  viewed 
as  tools  for  social  change,  we  must  begin 


If  we  are  to  rescue  our  children  from 
mediocrity  we  must  abolish  the  pro- 
grams that  use  them  as  guinea  pigs  for 
social  experimentation,  while  neglecting 
to  nourish  their  minds.  We  must  clear 
the  schools  of  constant  assault  on  cul- 
ture, inteUect  and  tradition,  lest  we 
drown  in  the  mire  of  relevance  and  psy- 
chological education. 

We  should  be  teaching  our  children  a 
body  of  knowledge  comprised  of  what 
T.  S.  Eliot  called  "the  permanent  things" 
and  not  the  faddish  social  theories  that 
are  doomed  to  be  replaced  by  equally 
short-lived  ideas.  If  we  do  not  want  to 
bring  up  vague-minded  robots  that 
march  to  the  time  of  the  drummer  of  the 
day  instead  of  to  the  heartbeat  of  the 
universe,  we  must  save  the  schools  be- 
fore they  move  further  in  the  direction 
they  are  taking.  We  must  return  to  qual- 
ity education  before  It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
high  time  for  the  Congress  to  begin  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  sorts  of  educa- 
tionsd  philosophies  now  being  supported 
by  massive  Federal   funding,   including 
substantial  funding  under  tltie  in  of  the 
Elementary   and    Secondary    Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  one  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  extend  for  many  more  years. 
Even  those  who  are  not  experts  in  edu- 
cation are  aware  in  a  general  way  that 
all  is  far  from  well  with  our  schools.  The 
recipients  of  Federal  funding  who  want 
still  more  and  who  have  been  responsible 
for  what  has  gone  on  in  the  schools  over 
the  last  few  years  wUl  say,  of  course, 
that  this  Is  because  not  enough  money 
has  been  allotted  to  education  and  that 
the   solution   Is   to  spend   more.   They 
have  a  vested  Interest  in  that,  and  we 
should  hear  their  arguments  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  scepticism.  We  who  do 
not  have  a  vested  interest  in  education, 
on    the    other    hand,    should    consider 
whether  the  problems  of  education  do 
not  arise  from  too  much  money  being 
spent  for  the  wrong  things.  From  1960 
to  1970,  the  expenditure  per  pupil  on  ele- 
mentary smd  secondary  education  more 
than  doubled  from  $375  to  $783.  and  all 
educational  expenditure  over  that  same 
decade  rose  by  about  50  percent,  from  6.1 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
1960  to  7.6  percent  in  1970.  Yet  despite 
this    massive    expenditure,    few    would 
claim  that  American  education  in  1970 
was  better  than  in  1960.  and  very  many 
people  would  say  that  It  was  substan- 
tially worse.  Consequently,  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  stop  and  take  a  close  look 
at  what  the  educators  are  doing  with  the 
dollars  Congress  so  generously  appro- 
priates. 

Most  of   our  educational  difficulties. 


including  those  stemming  from  title  m 
of  ESEA,  arise  from  the  conception  the 
educational  establishment  has  of  its 
function.  Educators  nowadays  see  them- 
selves as  concerned  with  the  "whole 
child,"  in  other  words,  as  responsible  not 
only  for  learning  in  the  intellectual  sense 
but  also  for  children's  emotional  and  so- 
cial development.  Educators  see  the 
school  as  the  institution  in  society  which 
will  become  all-encompassing,  which  will 
replace  the  old  school  which  saw  only  to  a 
child's  intellectual  development;  the 
church,  which  was  charged  with  incul- 
cating moral  values;  smd  even  the  iaxn- 
ily,  which  had  the  burden  of  seeing  to  the 
child's  emotional  development  in  large 
measure.  The  school,  if  the  educators 
had  their  way,  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  tending  to  the  good  of  the  child 
from  virtually  the  beginning  until  he  en- 
ters adult  life. 

The  new  educationists  see  a  conflict 
between  the  family  with  Its  values  and 
the  school.  They  consider  the  child  "dam- 
aged" or  "harmed"  by  its  contact  with 
the  family  and  seek  to  remove  It  Into  the 
arms  of  experts  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible  during  the  day  so  that  they  may 
attend  to  Its  "emotional  development." 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Bean,  formerly  clerk  of  the 
school  board  In  Glendale,  Calif.,  has  sum- 
marized class  meetings  of  a  certain  type 
as  follows: 

The  meeting  acts  first  as  a  problem-solving 
group  to  strengthen  the  chUd's  coping  be- 
havior. "ITie  class  discusses  any  difficulty  It 
wishes  and  prohlema  o/  the  home  are  citable 
/or  discussion.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  ar« 
to  afford  peer  group  control  of  behavior  of 
the  individual  students.  The  teacher  stresses 
that  there  are  no  right  answers,  no  constant 
truths,  and  no  constant  principles.  (This  type 
of  program)  is  180*  out  of  phase  with  the 
moral  concepts  of  Westem  man,  with  the 
Biblical  religions,  both  Jewish  and  Chrls- 
tUn,  and  with  most  beliefs  held  by  the  main- 
stream of  our  society.  Much  of  the  literature 
refers  to  these  class  meetings  as  psycho- 
therapy. 

Dr.  Bean  quotes  a  California  mother  as 
having  commented  that  "The  students  sit 
aroimd  in  circles  exchanging  uninformed 
opinions."  This  may  not  be  our  Idea  of 
education,  but  It  is  that  of  the  present- 
day  educators.  For  them  the  important 
thing  is  not  learning  but  the  learning 
process,  regardless  of  what  is  learned,  if 
anything.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  swap- 
ping uninformed  opinions  is  Just  as  val- 
uable, perhaps  even  more  valuable,  than 
learning  something  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  civilization.  What  information 
is  supplied  the  class  Is  often  the  work  of 
the  Instmctor,  who  frequently  does  what 
he  can  to  shield  his  charges  from  that 
"irrelevant"  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  think  that 
these  doctrines  are  the  product  of  iso- 
lated Individuals  with  little  Influence.  In 
fact,  they  are  espoused  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  educators  who  are  quite  Influoi- 
tial.  Indeed.  RecenUy  the  Washington- 
based  Council  for  Basic  Education 
studied  the  winter  1973  issue  of  "Kaleido- 
scope," the  official  publication  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
which  In  1972  had  disbursed  some  $4.8 
million,  largely  In  Federal  money, 
through  titie  m  ESEA.  Here  are  some  of 
the  officially  described  projects: 
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In  Danvers,  the  self-direction  through 
group  dynamics  project  provided  "teach- 
ing awsireness  and  coping  with  social 
learning"  as  well  as  "training  in  outdoor 
tasks  and  group  discussicm  skills"  at  a 
total  cost  of  $105,000. 

In  Medford,  the  arts  for  Intergroup  re- 
lations education  project  provides  for 
"intergroup-interpersonal  relations  and 
the  visual  and  performing  arts  .  .  .  (and) 
deals  with  five  issues  of  concern  with  re- 
spect to  cliildren:  prejudices,  groups, 
emotions,  conflict,  and  people  change" 
at  a  cost  of  $112,000. 

In  Billerlca,  a  generously  funded  pro- 
gram emphasizes  "the  viewpoint  of  stu- 
dents within  the  urgency  of  what's  hap- 
pening now"  at  an  annu£Ll  cost  of  some 
$93,000. 

At  the  Springfield  environmental  cen- 
ter for  our  schools,  the  program  treats 
children  to  "discovery  hikes,"  teaches 
them  "climbing  skills."  takes  them 
through  a  "group  exercise  in  survival," 
and  includes  an  intellectually  exciting 
picnic  lunch,  aU  for  the  bargain  price  of 
only  $140,600. 

The  entire  funding  for  these  programs 
does  not  come  from  title  nr  fimds,  but 
the  bulk  of  It  does.  It  strikes  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  best  we  are  perpetrating 
a  gigantic  hoax  upon  our  children  with 
such  programs,  and  at  worst,  we  are  crip- 
pling them  intellectually.  If  in  fact  the 
students  are  to  be  allowed  to  teach  them- 
selves, then  why  should  we  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  "professional  educat- 
ors?" If  uninformed  opinion  is  as  good 
as  knowledge,  why  should  we  bother 
building  libraries  and  laboratories?  Even 
worse,  if  educators  are  the  divisive 
■  change  agents"  they  see  themselves  as 
being,  engaged  in  setting  child  against 
parent  and  generation  against  genera- 
tion, why  should  we  feel  obliged  to  sup- 
port them  with  tax  moneys?  It  is  far  past 
time  to  examine  these  programs  and  the 
assumptions  of  the  educational  establish- 
ment which  engenders  them,  so  as  to  In- 
sure that  the  voters  of  this  country  are 
not  compelled,  through  the  unwitting  In- 
stnmientality  of  the  Congress,  to  finance 
the  undermining  of  all  they  believe  in. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  in  this  special  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  Federal  role  in  education.  I  am 
acutely  concerned  that  Federal  fimds 
have  been  used  to  support  experimental 
projects  in  the  classroom  that  serve  to 
strip  children  of  social  and  moral  values 
shared  by  their  families  and  taught  at 
home. 

As  our  schools  cease  to  be  conveyors  of 
culture  and  academic  skills  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  they  become  more  and  more 
vxilnerable  to  each  passing  fad  of  the  day. 
In  an  unending  quest  for  "relevance", 
they  absorb  and  reflect  what  Russell  Kirk 
caDs  the  "passing  pageant"  of  the  day. 

We  find  in  these  schools  an  "adjust- 
ment curriculum".  The  latest  tools  for 
promoting  adjustment  to  the  modem 
world  and  to  an  one's  fellow  men  is  sensi- 
tivity training.  Also  known  as  group 
dynamics,  human  relations  training, 
small  group  discussions,  encounter  group, 
this  method  employs  peer  group  pressiire 
and  emotionalism  to  effect  some  sort  of 
change,  either  in  thought  or  behavior. 
Olven  the  experimental  nature  of  these 
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methods,  I  find  their  use  in  the  schools 
highly  disconcerting.  Precious  time  which 
would  be  better  speai  on  scholastic  sub- 
jects is  being  used  on  these  activities  in 
the  hope  that  the  schools  will  somehow 
cure  society's  ills  and  any  problem  that 
the  individual  might  have. 

As  a  Utopian  concept,  it  may  prove,  at 
best,  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  At  worst,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  sensitivity  training  in  the 
schools  can  have  disastrous  results. 

A  typical  small  group  discussiCKi  may 
include  an  instructor  and  several  childroi 
seated  in  a  small  circle.  The  instructor 
may  select  one  dhild  and  ask  him  to  tell 
all  about  his  feelings  for  his  parents. 

"Why  don't  y0u  like  them?  Why  do  you 
find  your  mother  absurd?",  the  instruc- 
tor may  probe. 

Emotions  buiid  up.  A  child  may  burst 
into  tears  as  he  "tells  all."  Excessive  guilt 
can  set  in  once  the  session  is  over.  Privacy 
has  certainly  been  invaded. 

In  another  case,  an  instructor  may 
point  to  one  participant  and  single  out 
another  while  asking  the  question,  "What 
don't  you  like  about  him  or  her?" 

A  barrage  of  insiilts  may  follow.  A  de- 
stroyed relationship.  F'eelings  of  inade- 
quacy on  the  part  of  the  student  criti- 
cized, and  feelings  of  giiilt  in  the  critic. 
Dr.  Bruce  Maliver,  in  his  book  "The 
Encounter  Game."  points  to  some  of  the 
tragic  results  of  the  group  movement,  in- 
cluding the  suicide  of  a  24-year-old  who 
attended  Esalen  Institute.  li£aliver's 
main  criticism  is  that  group  leaders  are 
only  marginallj'  trained  and  thus  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  emotional  disor- 
ders that  surface  in  a  group  sessicm. 

Teachers  who  conduct  the  probing 
"rap"  or  contact  sessions  in  the  class- 
room are  likely  to  be  equipped  with  no 
more  imderstanding  of  the  dangers  of 
sensitivity  training  than  what  was  of- 
fered them  in  a  single  workshop.  The  lise 
of  such  methods,  even  in  the  hands  of 
professionals,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  dan- 
gerous proposition. 

In  their  book  "Encounter  Groups: 
First  Facts."  Drs.  Morton  Lleberman, 
Irvln  Yalom,  and  Mathew  Miles  de- 
scribe a  conclusive  study  of  group  strate- 
gies. They  found  that  one-third  of  par- 
ticipants gained  absolutely  nothing.  An- 
other third  reaped  "negative  outcomes", 
while  still  others  sustained  "significant 
r>sychoIoglcal  injury." 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  English  stated  in  the 
December  1969  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry  that : 

Today  we  are  wltneaalng  a  proliferation 
of  sensitivity  training  program*  aimed  at  per- 
sona In  educational.  Industrial,  and  commu- 
nity settings  ...  Of  primary  concern  to 
psychlatrlata,  many  of  whom  have  seen  the 
ca«ual-tle8  of  Insensitive  senaltlvlty  training 
programs  and  "trainers",  should  be  the  out- 
right Invasion  of  Individual  privacy  «uch 
programs  tend  to  promote. 

The  subjects  of  disciisslon  In  such 
groups  are  often  highly  controversial, 
and  may  include  such  subjects  as  lying! 
smoking,  drug  use.  abortion,  or  shoplift- 
ing. The  group  consensxu  which  emerges 
often  conflicts  with  the  values  taught 
in  the  home,  parents  find. 

As  disturbing  as  I  And  these  Incursions 
Into  our  children's  mental  health  in  the 
schools  today.  I  must  add  that  the  prob- 


lem could  be  solved  by  simply  abolishing 
Federal  programs  that  promote  such 
activities.  Secondly,  if  schools  and  school 
administrators  and  teachers  were  truly 
concerned  with  intellectual  endeavor, 
there  would  not  be  a  moment  to  waste 
on  such  practices, 

I  agree  with  Jacques  Barzim,  who  has 
severely  scored  "the  almost  total  lack  of 
intellectiial  attachments  among  those 
who  think  they  lead  our  schools."  Bar- 
zun  points  out  in  his  book.  "The  House 
of  Intellect."  that  "the  notion  of  helping 
a  child  has  in  the  United  States  dis- 
placed that  of  teaching  him.  Anyone  who 
tries  to  preserve  the  distinction  is  ob- 
vioiisly  unhelpful  and  is  at  once  known 
as  a  declared  enemy  of  youth.  The  truth 
is  that  even  apart  from  its  hostfiity  to 
inteUect.  systematic  coddling  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  impertinent." 

Bir.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  schools  should  concentrate  on  areas 
they  have  been  asked  to  handle — that  is. 
the  development  of  the  cWld's  intellect 
Let  us  underscore  our  Insistence  that  we 
get  back  to  teaching  children  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  rather  than  wasting 
precious  hours  on  sensitivity  training  and 
other  experimental  forays  into  a  stu- 
dent's psyche.  Until  schools  stop  graduat- 
ing whole  generations  of  children  of 
whom  many  are  functional  illiterates. 
unable  to  compete  successftilly  in  the 
world  of  work,  they  have  no  business 
wandering  into  these  other  areas. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
to  an  individual's  privacy  in  the  modem 
world  is  a  growing  problem  that  citizens 
face  each  day  from  employers,  schools, 
and  an  ever-expanding  government. 

Schoolchildren  as  a  captive  audience 
are  increasingly  becoming  victims  of  pri- 
vacy invasions  as  the  schools  come  to 
view  their  role  as  educators  of  the  whole 
child,  which  means  that  teachers  are 
delving  into  children's  feelings,  values, 
and  thoughts. 

The  term  "right  to  privacy"  was  first 
coined  by  Boston  law  partners  Samuel 
Warren  and  Louis  Brand  els  in  1890. 
Since  then  we  have  come  to  view  It  as  a 
right  inherent  in  the  Constitution,  as 
we  have  come  to  acc^t  as  a  natural  hu- 
man tendency,  man's  need  for  privacy. 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound  called  this  right  in 
1915  "the  demand  which  the  individual 
may  make  that  his  private,  personal  af- 
fairs shall  not  be  laid  bare  to  the  world 
and  be  discussed  by  strangers." 

Alan  Westln  in  his  book  "Privacy  and 
FYeedom"  sets  down  the  right  to  privacy 
as  something  which  is  opposite  to  gov- 
ernment surveillance  and  compulsory 
disclosure  and  considers  It  an  Innate 
part  of  a  democratic  society.  Westln  sees 
the  strong  desire  to  protect  privacy  as 
an  Inherent  part  of  the  American  char- 
acter. He  states : 

American  personality  with  ita  streos  on 
unique  personality  in  religion,  politics  and 
law  provides  a  major  force  for  privacy  In  the 
United  SUtes.  This  attitude  is  derived  from 
such  factors  in  American  nattonal  experience 
as  frontier  life,  freedom  from  the  feudal 
herltag*  of  fixed  class  line*,  the  Proteatant 
religious  baae  of  the  nation,  its  private  prop- 
erty system  and  the  Bngllah  legal  heritage. 

Yet.  many  innovative  school  programs 
geared  to  social  change,  violate  precisely 
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this  right.  Dr.  Ploraace  Lewis,  a  psy- 
chiatrist in  California,  spoke  before  a 
convention  last  year  and  stated : 

To  me  nothing  is  more  reprehensible  than 
the  public  school's  Intrusion  up>on  the  child's 
private  and  p>er8onal  emotional  life.  If  the 
police  were  to  crash  Into  our  homes  without 
proper  search  warrants  there  wo\iid  be  an 
outcry  from  many  sources,  but  there  are  a 
pltlfuUy  small  number  of  voices  protesting 
the  state's  entrance  Into  a  cbUd's  private 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Yet,  the  public  school 
system  Is  an  arm  of  the  state  and  attendance 
Is  compulsory  and  often  without  choice. 

Dr.  Lewis  cites  the  use  of  written  sen- 
tence completion  tests  in  California 
schools.  Children  are  asked  to  complete 
the  following: 

My   mother ilj   father 1   hat« 1 

love 1  feel P>ellowB  at  school  like  a  girl 

who The   worst   thing   about   me   Is 

Sex  relations 


The  fact  that  results  of  such  question- 
naires are  frequently  stored  in  children's 
folders  for  a  variety  of  individuals  to 
see — except  of  course  the  parents — 
makes  the  gleaning  of  such  p>ersonal 
thoughts  from  minors  particularly  repre- 
hensible. Unfortimately  many  of  our 
federally  fimded  education  programs 
contain  similar  privacy  invasive  swjtlvl- 
Ues. 

An  example  is  Project  CARE :  Curricu- 
lum of  Affect  for  Responsive  Education, 
a  project  funded  under  title  EH  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary-  Education 
Act  and  in  use  in  Montague.  Mass.  In 
this  program  children  are  asked  Intro- 
spective, privacy  Invading  questions  such 
as  "Who  am  I?"  "Do  I  count?"  "To  whom 
do  I  belong?"  "How  do  I  relate?"  "Eto  I 
have  control  over  what  happens  to  me?" 

In  title  in  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams students  are  asked  such  ques- 
tions as  "Do  you  like  your  parents?  Do 
they  like  you?  Do  they  embrace  you  a 
lot?" 

This  manner  of  questioning  schoolchil- 
dren constitutes  a  serious  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  is  all  the  more  disturbing  be- 
cause the  activity  is  directed  toward  de- 
denseless  schoolchildren  who.  for  fear  of 
low  grades  or  suspension,  feel  compelled 
to  "tell  all."  Often  the  privacy  of  the 
home  and  family  members  is  invaded 
when  children  are  thus  compelled  to  "let 
it  all  out."  Just  as  it  Is  unethical  for  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies  to  delve  into  the 
private  thoughts,  religious  feelings,  or 
sexual  procllviUes  of  government  em- 
ployees or,  for  that  matter,  of  private 
citizens,  so  should  these  areas  of  private 
life  remain  off  limits  for  school  author- 
ities. 

Just  as  freedom  is  always  taken  away 
for  a  good  reason,  so  school  authorities 
su'gue  the  need  for  invading  privacy  on 
the  grounds  that  children  have  "prob- 
lems" and  the  school  must  solve  them. 
Yet.  these  activities  are  not  merely  di- 
rected at  problem  children  within  the 
confines  of  the  guidance  counselor's  of- 
fice. They  are  applied  to  whole  class- 
rooms of  healthy  children  and  frequently 
include  public  disclosure.  Such  activities 
include  group  discussion,  often  called 
"rap  sessions."  and  group  dynamics,  a 
form  of  sensitivity  training. 

The  Council  for  Basic  Education,  a 
strong  supporter  of  traditional  educa- 


tion, says  the  following  about  sensitivity 
training  in  the  book  "A  Consumer's 
Guide  to  Educati(»ial  Innovations": 

It  seems  likely  that  scbot^  have  tended  to 
adopt  and  adapt  the  Jargon  and  the  ritual  of 
sensitivity  training  because  of  Its  present 
popularity.  Much  done  in  Its  najne  aeems 
merely  a  part  of  of  the  current  pursuit  of 
"relevance."  The  movement  certainly  reflects 
the  current  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of 
the  group,  with  even  the  most  far-out  pro- 
grams that  advocate  the  release  of  emotlcxi 
and  feeling  ("letting  It  all  out")  doing  so  In 
the  mterests  of  group  solidarity.  Individual- 
ity and  privacy  are  hardly  popular  watch- 
words at  T-group  sessions. 

Thoee  who  advocate  the  use  of  such  ac- 
tivities by  imtralned  teachers  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  potential  for  dangerous 
consequences  of  too  much  self -disclosure 
before  a  group.  Extreme  guilt  feelings 
can  follow  and  personal  relationships 
can  be  permanently  impaired  by  too 
much  truth  telling. 

According  to  Dr.  Lewis: 

Professionals  In  psychiatry  and  psychology 
are  concerned  about  the  self  disclosure  that 
comee  too  early  in  group  therapy.  Tlie  In- 
dividual may  divulge  something  about  him- 
self which  the  group  members  find  abhor- 
rent. The  result  can  lead  to  alienation  of  the 
individual  which  may  be  permanently  dam- 
aging. X  doubt  that  teachers  are  In  any 
position  to  handle  all  they  hear  In  response 
to  their  questions. 

Federally  fimded  education  programs 
that  employ  such  actl\1ties  do  so  either 
in  the  interest  of  curing  behavioral  prob- 
lems or.  on  a  bigger  scale,  society's  prob- 
lems. The  danger  of  funding  federally 
such  psychological  activities  lies  in  the 
threat  to  individual  freedom  of  any  State 
ordered  activity  that  includes  focus  on 
feelings,  attitudes  and  values.  Ironically, 
there  is  also  a  danger  that  these  activ- 
ities may  lead  to  the  shaping  of  an  in- 
dividual in  the  wrong  direction  so  that 
following  excessive  invasion  of  his  pri- 
vacy he  actually  becomes  a  detrimental 
force  in  a  democratic  society.  Myron 
Benton  in  his  book  "The  Privacy  Invad- 
ers "  points  out: 

The  end  result  of  the  free  and  easy  ap- 
proach to  student  privacy  is  easUy  predicta- 
ble. Enduring  Intrusion  through  their  en- 
tire scholastic  history,  young  people  are  not 
likely  to  depart  from  their  citadels  of  learn- 
ing Inspired  to  a  lasting  resi>ect  for  other 
people's  privacy.  More  likely  they  wUl  simply 
Join  the  ranks  of  thoee  businessmen  who 
have  an  exaggerated  Interest  In  their  em- 
ployees' and  custonters'  private  lives,  or  join 
the  public  payroll  with  a  slmUar  disregard 
for  Individual  privacy  as  balanced  against 
community  needs. 

I  believe  It  is  time  that  we  looked  into 
the  substance  of  some  of  our  education 
programs.  If  we  are  actually  funding 
programs  that  violate  children's  right  to 
privacy,  if  they  are  indeed  guilt  induclve 
and  otherwise  psychologically  disturbing, 
if  they  are  undermining  the  democratic 
system  which  we  look  to  the  public 
schools  to  uphold,  then  I  think  it  is  time 
for  an  investigation  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs. 

Above  all.  it  Is  time  that  we  left  the 
psychological  arena  in  favor  of  a  return 
to  some  basic  education. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  It  may  at 
first  glance  strike  some  as  inappropriate 
for  questions  of  the  philosophy  of  ele- 


mentary and  secondarj-  education  in  the 
United  States  to  be  discussed  in  detail 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  such  is  the  scope  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  all  phases  of  our 
national  life  nowadays  and  we  are  forced 
to  look  at  such  questioiis  with  some  care. 
I  would  like,  in  these  remarks,  to  offer  an 
overall  comparison  between  what  educa- 
tion used  to  mean  in  our  Nation,  and 
what  It  means  now.  Such  a  comparison 
will.  I  believe,  make  considerably  clearer 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving. 

First,  let  us  recollect  for  a  moment 
what  education  used  to  mean,  even  for 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  not  so 
very  old.  The  school  has  always  played 
a  central  role  In  American  life.  Education 
for  all,  whether  public  or  private,  be- 
tween certain  ages — generally  from 
about  6  to  around  18 — has  been  part  of 
the  accepted  norm  of  American  life.  The 
teacher  is  an  honored  figure  In  America, 
and  the  word  "education"  Is  a  term  with 
such  positive  connotations  In  everyone's 
mind  that  one  is  hesitant  to  call  It  onto 
question.  In  the  old  dajs,  in  fact,  there 
was  litUe  need  to;  for  education  occupied 
a  definite  and  circumscribed  place  in  our 
culture.  Its  task  was  to  impart  the  basic 
Intellectual  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  to  give  students  a  ground 
ing  In  the  history  of  our  civilization  and 
the  fundamentals  of  our  political  system 
and  sometimes  to  provide  vocational 
training  for  those  who  wished  to  pursue 
a  vocation  of  some  sort  and  become  use- 
ful citizens.  The  school  did  not  go  much 
beyond  this.  The  realm  of  religion  and 
moral  values  was  left  to  the  churches, 
by  and  large,  although  the  widespread 
custom  of  school  prayer — ^now  so  long 
ouUawed  by  the  courts — emphasized  the 
religious  foundation  of  our  country,  just 
as  the  Inscriptions  on  our  coins  and  the 
invocaticms  before  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress do.  The  emotional  training  of  the 
child  was  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  family,  and  the  family  also,  through 
local  school  boards  which  were  close  to 
the  people  and  such  organizations  as  the 
PTA.  kept  a  fairly  close  watch  on  what 
the  schools  were  doing — and  could  con- 
trol them  to  a  considerable  degree.  Then 
other  facets  of  an  individual's  personal 
development  occurred  in  an  informal  and 
unstructured  way — in  the  6  years  be- 
fore school  began,  over  the  long  and 
lazy  summer  vacations,  after  one  left 
school  and  entered  what  many  often 
liked  to  call  the  real  world.  So  the 
school  was  a  central  institution,  but  one 
which  was  circumscribed  in  its  function, 
reflected  local  values  and  interests  rea- 
sonably closely,  and  looked  upon  it  as  its 
task  to  train  the  young  intellectually 
in  the  traditions  of  this  country  and  its 
culture.  As  for  Federal  financing  of  edu- 
cation— why,  that  was  virtually  unheard 
of  among  the  citizenr>'  at  large, 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is  aware  that 
wrenching  changes  have  occurred  in  our 
society  over  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  education.  If 
we  stop  to  consider  what  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  educational  establish- 
ment— and  they  are  that,  for  education 
has  become  known  as  the  grrovklh  indus- 
try  of   our   F>eriod — have   accompanied 
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aoid  wish  to  accomplish  in  the  future,  we 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  the  sit- 
uation which  now  prevails. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  matter  of  fund- 
ing. Our  national  investment  in  educa- 
tion has  increased  astronomically  over 
the  last  12  years  or  so.  According  to  the 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States.    Elmer   Staats,    writing    In    the 
magazine    Government    Executive    for 
Pebniary  1973.  the  total  investment  in 
education  from  aU  sources  nearly  trip- 
led from  I960  to  1972.  from  $30  million 
to  $86  billion.  Let  us  note  in  passing  that 
an  investment  like  that  puts  our  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  shade.  At  the 
same  time.  Federal  investment  in  educa- 
tion over  the  same  period  more  th^n 
quadrupled,  from  $3  bUUon  to  $13  bil- 
lion. The  OfBce  of  Education  in  HEW 
alone  was  in  charge  of  nearly  $6  billion 
in  1972.  Moreover,  we  all  know  that  he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune,  and 
Federal  control  has  been  swift  to  follow 
Federal  financing.  Mr.  Staats  would  say 
this  is  not  so,  pointing  out  as  he  does  In 
his  article  that  "Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation is  specifically  prohibited  in  many 
pieces  of  education  legislation."  How- 
ever. Just  before  that  he  has  mentioned 
that    the    Federal    Government    allows 
State  and  local  governments  to  use  their 
funds  "within  the  boundaries  of  Federal 
grildellnes  and  reg\ilaUons."  The  distinc- 
tion between  controls  on  the  one  hand 
and  guidelines  and  regulations  on  the 
other  seems  highly  tenuous  to  me.  In  any 
case.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  in- 
vest vast  sums  of  money  in  education.  It 
must  in  fact  assure  Itself  that  these  sums 
are  spent  in  a  proper  way. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  vastly 
increased  spending?  A  severe  decline  in 
the  inculcation  of  the  traditional  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and 
the  intellectual  disciplines,  despite  the 
incessant  self-congratulation  of  the  edu- 
cationists, who  assure  all  that  the  cur- 
rent generation  is  the  best  educated  and 
brightest  ever  to  appear  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  The  magazine  American  Edu- 
cation has  foimd  that  now  1  out  of  every 
4  11-year  olds  in  the  Nation  cannot  read 
at  their  grade  level,  and  the  State  with 
the  highest  reading  standards  for  high 
school  graduation — California — asks 

only   that   children   read   at   an  eighth 
grade  level. 

Now  after  all  this  investment  in  man- 
power and  plant,  we  surely  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  better  tlian  that.  Perhaps  the 
problem  is  that  the  educational  establish- 
ment has  redefined  its  mission  in  such  a 
way  that  reading  and  writing  are  not 
nearly  so  Important  in  Its  scheme  of 
things  any  more.  When  we  look  at  what 
the  educationists  say  about  their  task,  we 
see  that  this  is  precisely  the  case.  Train- 
ing In  intellectual  skills  has  not  been 
completely  abandoned,  but  It  has  been 
largely  submerged  in  an  attempt  to  make 
of  the  schools  a  comprehensive  engine  of 
social  change.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  in  a  bit  more  detail. 

To  begin  with,  the  school  has  set  out 
to  become  a  primary  social  organism, 
competing  with  and  displacing  the 
church  and  the  family.  It  sees  Itself  as 
very  much  concerned  with  the  student's 
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values,  and  feels  that  the  traditional 
religious  views  inculcated  by  the 
churches  must  be  uprooted.  The  elimi- 
nation of  school  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  was  merely  a  step  in  this  process. 
Most  educators  are  what  is  called  "secu- 
lar humanists"  who  deny  any  religious 
framework  to  our  society  and  argue  that 
man  must  be  judged  solely  in  his  own 
terms.  I  do  not  have  enough  time  to  go 
into  this  in  detail,  but  two  quotations 
from  a  speech  given  by  Prof.  Melvln 
Tumin  of  Princeton  before  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Support 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  1967  will  give 
you  some  of  the  flavor  of  that  approach : 
I  want  every  cmid  to  undereUnd.  Profea- 
sor  Tumln  said,  that  what  men  value  deter- 
mines that  value,  namely  that  man  Is  the 
value-lnvostlng  creature  who  glvea  value 
and  meaning  to  his  behavlcn:  by  that  act  of 
valuing. 


for  the  following  amnpg  many,  many 
other  things: 

Oonduct  a  comprehensive  atudy  of  early 
education  and  determine  the  earliest  feasible 
age  for  starting  public  education;  examine 
value  of  lowering  the  present  mandatory  age 
provision  of  sU  years.  .  .  .  Study  the  value 
of  extending  the  school  year  and  school  day. 


And  again: 

Every  chUd  should  understand  that  man 
Is  the  effective  agent  of  his  own  destiny: 
either  by  default  or  by  activity,  and  that 
man  shapes  his  own  history  and  makes 
hlnsself. 


Man  'makes  himself,"  note.  There  can 
be  no  clearer  statement  than  that  of  the 
value  of  the  secular  humanist.  Man  has 
no  divine  nature  or  supernatural  call- 
ing: he  is  what  he  thinks  he  is  and  what 
'^e  makes  himself  out  to  be.  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  With  that  ap- 
proach the  element  of  supernatural  reli- 
gion In  our  culture  Is  effectively  Jetti- 
soned. 

The  schools  have  also  begim  to  see 
themselves  as  concerned  with  the  mental 
and  emotional  health  of  their  charges, 
and  in  this  area  have  infringed  severely 
upon  the  rights  of  the  family.  Children 
are  cut  off  from  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  instesid  use  themselves  as  "educa- 
tional resources.  '  They  endlessly  discuss 
their  own  feelings  and  reactions  to 
things  and  those  of  people  around  them. 
A  wedge  Is  driven  between  the  child  and 
his  family  by  various  methods,  such  as 
encouraging  the  children  not  to  divulge 
what  goes  on  in  school  to  their  parents 
and  the  use  of  questions  and  question- 
naires which  delve  into  the  private  and 
family  affairs  of  the  student. 

Busing  is  a  part  of  this  strategy:   it 
not  only  aids  racial  and  socio-economic 
mixing  which  the  educationists  consider 
a  good  thing  in  Itself,  but  It  also  removes 
the  child  that  much  longer  from  the  em- 
brace of  family  and  neighborhood.  Now 
attempts     are     being     made     through 
"educational"   simimer  camps   and   the 
extension  of  the  school  year  to  whittle 
down  the  summer  vacation  when  chil- 
dren are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  school. 
Students    are   encouraged    to    lengthen 
their  education,  to  continue  on  for  higher 
education  and  graduate  study,  and  we 
an  know  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
higher  education  over  the  last  decade, 
which  has  brought  perhaps  more  woes 
than  Joys.  There  Is  also  a  move  on  to  ex- 
tend the  age  of  mandatory  school  en- 
trance   downward:    for    example,    the 
"Master  Plan  for  Public  Education  in 
Hawaii."  published  by  the  Hawaii  De- 
partment  of  Education  In  1960,  called 


In  short,  the  thrust  is  to  use  the  coer- 
cive power  of  the  State  as  expressed  in 
mandatory  school  attendance  laws  to  re- 
move the  student  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  from  influences  other  than  the 
school. 

One  small  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
show  you  how  this  sort  of  thing  works. 
The  Headstart  program  was  devised  in 
order  to  give  educationally  dlsadyan- 
taged  children  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
nuining  start  upon  their  more  fortunate 
fellows.  Although  some  of  the  programs 
seemed  successful,  what  testing  could  be 
done  began  to  Indicate  that  Headstart 
gains  were  ephemeral  and  soon  disap- 
peared   after    the    student    had    begun 
regular  school.  The  explanation  of  the 
educationists  was  that  they  had  not  had 
the  children  long  enough,  "nius.  in  De- 
cember of  1967.  Congress  obligingly  in- 
troduced the  FoUow  Through  program, 
to  continue  work  with  these  disadvan- 
taged  students.   Then   when   that   pro- 
gram  proceeded   to   give   disappointing 
results,   the  educationists  shifted   their 
ground:     Headstart    was    not    working 
because  the  educationists  could  not  get 
at  the  children  early  enough.  The  restilt 
of  this  was  the  Comprehensive  Headstart, 
Child  Development  and  Family  Services 
Act  of  1972,  in  its  final  form,  which  pro- 
posed to  take  children  very  much  earlier 
from  their  families  in  order  to  correct 
the  "damage"  the  families  had  done  to 
them.  Predecessor  legislation  was  vetoed 
by  President  Nbcon  in  December  of  1971, 
but  the  Child  Development  Act  of  1972 
passed  the  Senate  in  1972  by  the  appal- 
ling margin  of  73  to  12.  only  to  die  in 
committee  in  the  House.  My  point  here, 
though.  Is  that  each  time  a  new  Federal 
program  is  insUtuted  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation, the  administrators  of  that  pro- 
gram will  admit — or  perhaps  even  hasten 
to   admlt^that   the  program   has   not 
achieved  its  objectives  but  will  then  add 
with  great  haste  that  the  solution  is  even 
more  extensive  government  intervention 
is  long  past  time  that  we  began  to  ques- 
tion the  self-serving  recommendations 
of  the  vested  Interests  in  education,  and 
compel  schools  to  retrench. 

That  will  not  be  easy,  of  course.  Mr. 
S.  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  formerly  Commission- 
er of  Education  under  President  Nixon, 
had  revealing  things  to  say  about  his 
concept  of  education  in  his  report  for 
1971.  He  said  in  that  report. 

Education  carries  a  staggering  weight  of 
expectation  as  the  people  ask  the  schools  to 
become  more  Involved  m  solving  society's 
concrete  problems.  The  schools  In  a  sense 
are  being  aoked  to  remake  our  society,  as 
distinct  from  nurturing  it 

He  goes  on: 

We  can.  I  believe,  devise  educational  tech- 
niques that  can  crack  the  problems  of  the 
ghettos;  we  can  bring  satisfaction  and  en- 
rlohment  to  the  Uvea  of  adulU;  we  can  help 
to  fulflU  the  prectoua  potentUl  of  the  flrat 
five  years  of  Itte. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  last 
sentence  from  Commissioner  Marlands 
report  is  astonishing.  Not  only  does  it 
assert  that  the  schools,  or  some  out- 
growth of  them,  should  work  with  adults 
probably  until  death,  but  they  should 
also  work  with  infants  from  birth.  In  a 
word,  the  schools  should  care  for  citizens 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  some 
fashion  and  not  just  over  the  school- 
attending  years  from  6  to  18  or  22  or 
even  26.  Not  only  do  the  schools  lay 
claim  to  Infants,  schoolchildren,  parents, 
and  adults  alike,  but  the  schools  will  re- 
solve all  the  political  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety. For  that  is  what  is  behind  the 
shorthand  notation  "solve  the  problems 
of  the  ghettos."  In  short,  the  schools  now 
see  themselves  as  all -encompassing  in- 
struments of  social  change — change,  of 
course,  in  the  directions  favored  by  the 
educational  establishment — which  will  be 
the  next  thing  to  revolutionary,  although 
Commissioner  Marland  phrased  it  slight- 
ly more  tamely  when  he  wrote  in  his  1971 
report  that  the  political  crises  of  our  so- 
ciety "have  impelled  Americans  who  are 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try to  take  stock  of  what  the  schools 
offer  and  to  begin  to  design  changes  that 
while  short  of  all-out  revolution  are 
nonetheless  profound  and  of  far-reach- 
ing import." 

Now  if  one  has  such  a  grandiose  vision 
of  education  in  this  Nation— in  effect, 
"revolution  through  education"— it  is  not 
very  easy  to  accomplish  your  task  If  we 
still  have  local  control  of  school  districts. 
The  fact  is  that  effective  control  of  edu- 
cation has  been  more  and  more  centered 
in  Washington,  as  those  who  have  op- 
posed busing  without  fully  understand- 
ing the  place  it  occupies  in  the  educa- 
tionist philosophy  have  discovered.  The 
tremendoiis  centralization  of  educational 
control  in  Washington  hsis  so  far  been 
accomplished  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributing  only  some  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  educational 
bill.  Commissioner  Marland,  while  pay- 
ing lipservlce  to  the  principle  of  local 
control,  wrote  in  his  1971  report  that  "the 
Federal  share  should  also  be  markedly 
enlarged."  With  a  "marked  enlargement" 
of  the  Federal  contribution,  the  last 
vestiges  of  true  local  control  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  "education  revolu- 
tion" could  be  centrally  managed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  portrait 
of  present-day  American  education 
which  I  have  painted  Is  a  dark  one,  at 
least  for  those  of  us  who  uphold  the 
traditional  values  of  our  society  and  re- 
ject the  notion  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  prompt  and  drastic  revision.  Every- 
thing alive  changes  to  some  extent;  the 
quarrels  arise  over  the  direction  and  rate 
of  change.  I  am  till  in  favor  of  change 
and  experimentation  if  they  will  lead  to 
better  training  in  the  Intellectual  skills 
and  to  a  reasoned  understanding  of  the 
values  and  traditions  of  our  Nation.  If 
education  is  to  become,  or  has  become, 
an  Instrument  of  political  revolution — 
and  please  note  that  I  have  quoted  very 
Important  and  influential  people,  includ- 
ing a  Princeton  professor  and  a  former 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education — then 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that 


education  Is  restored  to  its  rightful  and 
limited  place  in  the  National  life — ^no 
less,  but  certainly  no  more.  We  cannot 
support  a  centralized  educational  system 
which  lays  claim  to  the  citizen  from  the 
time  he  is  bom  until  he  dies,  which  con- 
cerns Itself  with  not  only  his  intellectual 
development,  but  his  emotional  adjust- 
ment, mental  health,  behavior  and  physi- 
cal well-being  as  well,  supplants  the 
family  and  the  church  as  an  Inculcator 
of  values  along  lines  opposed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizenry,  and  takes  as  its 
primary  task  the  nurture  of  far-reaching, 
almost  revolutionary  change  outside  the 
political  process.  For  the  schools  have 
even  drawn  a  bead  upon  our  political  In- 
stitutions as  well — some  radical  educa- 
tionists look  upon  them  as  the  last 
bastion  of  the  old  order  which  prevents 
the  adoption  of  the  new  order  they  would 
force  upon  us.  Let  us  have  none  of  it. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  in  this  discussion  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  some  Members 
of  the  Congress  at  last  are  making  an 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  fundamental 
problems  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, that  education  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  being  asked  to  fund  to 
an  ever-increasing  extent. 

Thanks  to  the  traditional  American 
view  of  education  as  a  "good  thing,"  and 
thanks  also  to  the  efforts  of  the  ever-ex- 
panding vested  Interests  In  the  educa- 
tional establishment,  "education"  and 
the  way  it  is  conducted  have  for  too  long 
been  immune  to  criticism.  Yet  most  citi- 
zens realize  vaguely  that  something  Is  not 
quite  right  with  the  educational  estab- 
lishment and  the  sort  of  training  which 
It  now  Insists  on  giving  to  our  children. 
And,  impleasant  though  it  may  be.  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  investigate  these 
problems  If  it  is  to  continue  extracting 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers 
and  transferring  It  to  those  of  the  edu- 
cationists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  conceive 
of  education  in  the  more  traditional 
terms  think  that  it  is  designed  to  incul- 
cate in  our  children  intellectual  skills, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  smd  the  abihty 
to  do  arithmetic,  and  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  about  the  ptist  and  present, 
■nierefore.  when  we  read  that  after  the 
investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  "in- 
novative" programs  in  education,  our 
children  read  and  write  even  worse  than 
before,  we  ccmclude  that  such  programs 
have  failed,  and  rightly  wonder  why.  In 
the  same  way.  when  we  discover  that 
busing  has  not  produced  the  educational 
benefits  which  we  were  told  to  expect 
from  it.  In  addition  to  the  disruption  of 
family  and  neighborhood  which  it  has 
caused,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  expense  and  trouble 
to  which  we  have  gone  in  seeking  racial 
Integration  through  the  schools.  The 
population  turns  overwhelmingly  against 
busing,  only  to  boil  with  frustration 
when,  despite  Its  will  expressed  through 
its  representatives  in  the  Congress,  bus- 
ing goes  right  on.  Prom  the  traditional 
point  of  view,  they  are  quite  right 

The  problem  is  that  the  traditional 
view  of  education  prevalent  among  the 
people  no  longer  holds  for  the  educa- 


tional establishment  which  has  seized 
control  of  the  funds  which  the  Congress 
so  generously  appropriates.  Instead,  th« 
educational  establishment  seeks  to 
change  the  social  and  E>olltlcal  values  of 
the  children  subjected  by  law  to  its  min- 
istrations, and  is  concerned  only  very 
little  about  inculcating  Intellectual  skills. 
Teachers  are  now  defined  as  "Eigents  of 
social  change"  more  than  anything  else, 
and  the  schools  are  to  be  used  to  effect  a 
dramatic  shift  in  our  social  values  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  vot- 
ers as  a  whole.  Thus,  In  the  education- 
ists' scheme  of  things,  busing  is  not  a 
means  to  achieving  an  education  of 
higher  quality  In  the  traditional  sense, 
but  rather  an  integral  part  of  a  scheme 
to  alter  social  values  through  the  schools. 
When  we  take  this  view,  then  we  see  that 
busing  is  not  a  means  to  a  desirable  end, 
but  rather  an  Integral  part  of  a  package 
which  the  vast  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens would  not  buy  if  they  realized  what 
was  in  it.  This  is  why.  despite  the  uproar 
over  busing,  the  buses  continue  to  roll — 
because  busing  Is  not  peripheral;  it  is 
central  to  the  philosophy  of  the  educa- 
tionists, part  of  their  design  to  achieve 
social  mixing,  which  they  consider  desir- 
able in  itself,  and  to  separate  the  chil- 
dren in  their  care  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  from  local  and  family  Infiuence. 
This  is  why  the  battle  over  busing  will 
not  be  won  easily,  and  If  It  Is  won.  the 
victory  will  be  only  part  of  the  battle,  a 
triumph  on  only  one  segment  of  a  very 
lOTig  front.  It  would  be  disastrous,  more- 
over, if  we  were  to  mistake  victory  on  this 
particular  issue  for  victory  on  the  entire 
front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  for  the 
Inability  of  the  localities  to  stop  btising 
needs  to  be  mentioned.  ThAi  is  the  as- 
tonishing centralization  of  control  in 
HEW  which  the  educational  establish- 
ment has  been  able  to  effect  with  the  aid 
of  massive  Federad  funding  over  the  past 
few  years.  Most  local  school  districts 
have  In  effect  become  administrative 
agents  for  Washington,  and  pre  left  with 
precious  little  local  autonomy',  primarily 
because  they  have  become  addicted  to 
Federal  funding  which  is  provided  only  if 
they  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
central  bureaucracy — and  that  includes 
busing.  So  when  busing  became  an  issue, 
the  people  suddenly  discovered  how  little 
control  they  really  exercised  over  some- 
thing that  touched  their  lives  so  imme- 
diately. That  control  had  passed  to 
Washington  and  was  granted  and  sus- 
tained by  us  in  the  Congress.  Theref<we. 
it  Is  up  to  us  to  set  the  situation  aright, 
for  ultimate  control  in  these  matters  has 
passed  Into  our  hands,  whether  we  like 
that  fact  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  at  least  be  con- 
scious that  busing  is  only  ooe  facet  of  a 
whole  complex  of  an  approach  to  educa- 
tion now  being  Imposed  upon  an  unwill- 
ing or  unknowing  population  by  the  edu- 
cation establishment  centered  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Parents  would  be  qrilte  as  opposed 
to  many  of  the  other  facets  of  that  ap- 
proach as  they  are  to  busing.  If  only  they 
knew  about  them  or  if  they  were  as  dra- 
matic in  their  cor\se<iuences  as  busing  It 
is  good  that  the  Congress  is  finally  meet- 
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ln«  Its  responsibilities  in  bringing  these 
questions  out  into  the  open. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner 
in  wWch  we  are  aUocating  Federal  funds 
in  the  form  of  scholarships  for  the  dis- 
advantaged high  school  student  is  of 
grave  concern  to  me.  The  educational 
opportunities  program  is  a  case  in  point. 
By  giving  more  money  to  those  with  low 
grades — with  the  viewpoint  that  they 
have  potential  but  need  help — we  are  en- 
couraging and  funding  inferiority  rather 
than  excellence. 

The  foUowlng  article  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  brought  home  to  me  the 
devastating  effect  such  programs  are 
having  on  the  ambitions,  morale,  and  in- 
cenUves  of  disadvantaged  students.  As 
one  youngster  interviewed  points  out, 
"the  regulations  say  you  have  to  be  both 
poor  and  dumb,  and  its  hard  to  be  both. 
We're  all  poor,  so  we  work  on  being 
dumb." 

This  is  nothing  but  negative  incentive, 
a  factor  which  has  no  place  in  education! 
It  Is  certainly  not  something  we  should 
be  fueling  with  Federal  funds.  The  ar- 
ticle, which  I  think  explains  this  devas- 
tating phenomenon  in  an  excellent 
fashion  points  out  that  "the  students  said 
they  could  get  more  money  from  the  EOP 
programs  than  from  the  regular  scholar- 
ships, so  financially,  its  more  worthwhile 
to  aim  low  academically." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  writings  of  the 
distinguished  black  economist  and  writer. 
Thomas  Sowell,  who  sharply  criticizes 
HEW  guldeUnes  in  scholarship  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  in  his  book  "Black 
Education:  Myths  and  Tragedies."  Mr. 
SoweU.  in  his  book,  repeatedly  assails 
what  I  call  negative  incentive.  He  says 
that  college  foundations  and  special  pro- 
grams are  "explicitly  not  looking  for  the 
academically  ablest  black  students."  This 
is  even  spelled  out  in  various  legislation, 
in  HEW  guidelines  and  accompanying 
Federal  grants.  Instead,  they  often  re- 
cruit students  "from  the  bottom."  Under 
such  guidelines,  those  scoring  above  B 
minus  have  a  lesser  chance  of  a  good 
education  than  those  ranging  below 
down  to  O  plus. 

As  the  article  inserted  below  points 
out.  the  youngsters  who  stand  to  gain 
from  such  programs  are  not  only  those 
who  cannot  make  the  grade,  but  those 
who  can  make  the  grade  but  deliberately 
suppress  achievement  in  order  to  qualify. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  is  not  a  trend  we  wish  to  en- 
courage. With  the  House  EducaUon  and 
Labor  Committee  now  deliberating  on 
the  best  method  of  allocating  funds  for 
the  educationally  deprived  child.  I  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  the  following 
article  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
problem  of  negative  incentive. 
HioH  8cHOOL«m»  DrciDK    OooriNc  Orr"  Pays 

BlC     Df     PlOnAI.     PUHD* SOICZTXMXS 

PUying  the  •  Ooor  Off  0*me'  u  the  key  to 
coUege  entrance  under  fedenU  progT*m»  for 
tile  tXiMMA'nzil^tCL.  a  group  of  ctty  hlgH 
nchool  studenu  have  told  The  Courier- 
Ezpreae. 

Wort  h*rd  for  low  gnOtm  i>  the  first  nile 
of  the  ganie,  iccordlng  to  flye  hUck*  »nd 
one  white  pupU  who  «g7«ed  to  t«lk  with  a 
rn»rter  U  they  could  remain  anonymous 
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claasroom  at  Ororer  Clereland  High  School, 
the  stiidents  explained,   variously: 

"The  only  way  I  can  get  mto  college  la  to 
iHay  dumb." 

"We  faU  tests,  skip  homework  and  cut 
class,  so  we  can  get  low  marks." 

"Tou  dont  know  to  faU  a  test? Ill  You  Just 
put  down  any  answer  that  looks  good — or.  If 
a  test  has  five  parts,  you  do  two  or  three 
and  say  you  cant  do  the  rest." 

"You  Xxy  to  get  low  grades  in  hard  rlnfwnn. 
like  physics  or  trigonometry,  but  get  good 
ones  In  the  easier  subjects  like  history  and 
English.  That  way  it  looks  like  you  have 
potential,  but  need  some  help." 

•Yeah,  then  you  get  into  one  of  the 
special  EOP  (Educational  Opportxinltlee 
Program)  groups  in  coUege,  and  they  give 
you  tutoring,  and  It  looks  like  their  programa 
are  working,  while  the  high  school*  waant." 

"The  regulations  say  you  have  to  be 
both  poor  and  dumb,  and  it's  hard  to  t>e 
both.  We  re  all  poor,  so  we  work  on  being 
dumb."  ^ 

Miss  Lanza  had  had  four  of  the  six  stu- 
dents In  earlier  math  classes.  Sexne  passed 
Math  10  easUy  in  one  semester,  but  had  since 
struggled  through  three  semesten  of  Math 
11   and   couldnt   muster  passing  grades. 

Like  school  principal  Ronald  L.  Meer,  the 
teacher  became  suspicious.  After  talkUig  to 
their  physics  teacher,  the  suspicions  became 
more  widespread. 

TalkUig  to  the  youngsters,  and  observUiK 
their  class  work  (when  they  knew  they 
weren't  being  graded)  made  It  obvious  they 
were  not  producing  work  of  which  they  are 
capable.  /  •»» 

Asked  to  explaUa  the  youngsters  admitted 
they  were  purposely  working  to  get  low 
grade*.  Some  for  as  long  as  four  years  some 
for  only  one  or  two  years. 

Por,  as  they  understand  regulations  for 
coUege  admission  via  federally-funded  EOP 
programs  for  "deprived"  youngsters,  their 
chances  of  acceptance  depend  on  their  grades 
wayuig  below  the  85  per  cent  mark,  and  the 
chances  Improve  If  their  grades  stay  below 

BO. 

•Its  better  to  get  66  than  90,"  said  one 
youth. 

Another  added,  "They  have  special  pro- 
gTMos  for  deprived  kids  with  averages  TO  and 
below,  but  not  for  those  90  and  above  " 

When  It  was  pointed  out  there  are  scholar- 
ship programs  for  those  with  good  grades— 
90  and  above— the  students  said  they  oould 
get  more  money  from  the  EOP  programs  than 
from  the  regular  scholarships,  so  financially 
icau"™*''*   worthwhile    to  aim   low   academ- 

They  also  admitted  that  aiming  high  might 
only  bring  them  to  the  high  80b  or  low  90b 
and  that  might  not  be  good  enough  for  the 
stiff  competmon  for  regular  schoIarahlDS. 
yet  would  keep  them  out  of  EOP  as  "too 
smart. •■  "~ 

-nils  puts  the  86  to  90  per  cent  grade  levti 
students  into  a  sort  of  limbo,  too  smart  for 
the  EOP  regulations  and  not  smart  enough 
for  regular  scholarship  competltlcms 

"MarU"  la  a  perfect  example.  She  Is  black 
come*  from  a  broken  home,  works  aftei^ 
school  to  support  herself  and  falls  easUv 
into  the   •economically   deprived"   cateworv 

UiUlke  the  other  five  students  Interviewed' 
she  has  consistently  worked  hard  to  earn 
grades  of  which  she  Is  capable. 

Her  freshman  average  was  88,  sophomore 
90,  Junior  86.  and  so  far  In  her  sentor  y^ 
87.  Her  I Q.  falls  within  the  "average"  »o  x^ 
110  range,  though  Just  barely,  indicating 
•he  has  Indeed  worked  hard  for  her  gradsT 

But,  she  scored  poorly  on  the  regenu 
scholarship  exam,  rulUig  out  financial  helD 
In  that  area. 

She  Is  -In  everything-  at  school,  a  cheer- 
leader, winner  of  several  sporu  and  music 
awards,  active  in  the  Inter-High  School  Stri- 


dent CJouncU,  third-place  winner  In  the  Erie 
County  compeution  for  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  deemed  "an  out- 
standing senior"  by  the  faculty  voting  on 
grades,   activities,   character  and  leadership. 

Her  grades  are  not  high  enough  for  regular 
scholarship  competlUons;  yet  too  high  for 
■OP.  She  cant  afford  to  finance  her  own 
college  education. 

She  wants  to  be  a  nurse  or  a  medical  tech- 
nician. To  date,  she  has  not  gotten  Into 
coUege. 

OOOfTNO  OIT 


Tom"  was  a  different  story.  Listening  to 
him  talk  for  even  five  minutes  shows  he's  an 
above  average  student.  Yet.  a  check  of  his 
yearly  averages  (freshman  73,  sophomore  76 
Junior  75,  senior  72)  shows  he  has  been  right 
In  saying  he's  been  goofing  off  for  four  years 
His  math  teacher  Insists  he's  more  than 
c^jable  and  that  his  class  work  far  exceeds 
his  test  score — when  he  comes  to  class  to  take 
the  tests. 

iioreover,  he  is  one  of  only  five  stiJdents  at 
Orover  allowed  to  do  "Independent  study  " 
an  experimental  program  limited  to  those 
who  show  they  can  do  above  average  work 
because  working  alone,  outside  of  class  more 
is  expected  of  them. 

Tom  is  doing  one  year  of  study  on  sus- 
pended animation. 

He  submitted  the  request,  got  special  per- 
mission to  use  the  facilities  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  Medical  School,  and  gained 
approval  for  his  project  from  the  science 
teacher  under  whom  he  is  working. 

Yet.  his  past  scholastic  record  apparently 
was  sufficiently  poor  to  gain  his  admission 
into  EOP.  He  has  been  accepted  Into  VTBa 
Outward  Bound"  tutoring  program  and 
into  EOP  groups  at  Albany  and  CorUand 
State  CJoliege.  as  well  as  UB. 

The  trigonometry  tutoring  he's  getting  In 
Outward  Bound  hasnt  taught  hUn  anything 
he  didn't  learn  in  high  school,  he  said  Miss 
lAnza  agrees  that  he  knows  the  work,  though 
he  doesn't  let  his  grades  show  it. 

Two  other  boys  Interviewed  transferred  to 
Orover  Cleveland  after  two  years  at  Hutchln- 
son-Central  Technical  High  School  Their 
grades  show  they  didn't  do  well  at  Tech  Just 
as  their  grades  at  Orover  Cleveland  show. 

But,  the  stringent  entrance  requirement 
for  Tech  ImpUes  they  did  work  in  grammar 
school.  *  ~^i^~ 

^o'^iare  now  participating  in  a  tutoring 
prograOKat^  community  agency.  Both  claim 
supervisors  there  have  advised  them  to  get 
good  markspn  history  and  English,  but  slow 
down  in  tAath  and  science— to  show  "po- 
tential,  but   need   for  special   help"  vU  the 

\       ASOTK   AVXXAGX 

One  boy,  "Bob,"  has  an  above  average  I  Q 
118.  with  yearly  averages  of  76,  71,  82,  and  79 
respectively. 

He's  active  in  sports  and  the  school's 
science  club.  Last  year  he  passed  geometry 
(a  two-semester  course)  In  one  semester 
scoring  72  on  a  state  Regenu  exam.  Now,  he's 
purposely  flunking  math  11. 

Bob's  efforts  to  aim  low  have  backfired  He 
hasn't  been  accepted  in  a  federal  program. 
So  far.  he  has  gained  admission  to  Hubert 
CoUege— on  a  basketball  scholarship  which 
wUl  only  provide  a  fracUon  of  the  funds  he 
would  get  under  EOP.  The  other  boy  "Jerry  " 
hasn't  been  accepted  anywhere.  Records  show 
an  average  IQ  .  102,  with  school  averages  of 
76,  71,82,  and  71. 

Miss  I^nza  said  he  sleeps  ia  class  because 
he  works  full  tUne  and  he's  simply  tired.  He 
shows  good  math  reasoning  when  he  partici- 
pates, but  skips  class  when  he  knows  there's 
gomg  to  be  a  teat 

The  teacher  explained  that  while  studenu 
can  purposely  fall  a  test— and  do  U  one  is 
sprung  unannounced— they  seem  to  dislike 
doing  It  thU  way.  preferring  to  cut  if  they 
know  of  a  test  ahead  of  time. 
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Because  of  the  busing  program,  it's  nearly 
Impossible  to  keep  students  after  school  for 
nuike-ups,  and  knowing  this,  they  simply  cut 
class  and  take  a  falling  test  grade  by  not 
taking  the  test. 

Jerry's  past  records  show  a  history  of 
poor  class  marks  foUowed  by  good  test  marks. 

His  yearly  average  In  freshman  science  was 
76:  his  final  exam  score — 90.  In  econojnlc 
world,  his  average  was  71,  his  final  test  score 
86.  As  a  sophomore,  his  67  exam  mark  in 
world  history  puUed  him  through  the  course, 
though  he  had  a  yearlong  average  of  56. 

WHrrX  STUDKNT 

"Oeorge"  was  the  one  white  student  In  the 
group. 

He  learned  to  "play  dumb"  ftom  an  older 
brother,  "Don,"  who  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  get  thrown  out  of  school  via  a  variety  of 
disciplinary  Infractions.  As  a  dropout,  Don 
got  Into  a  federal  program  to  make  up  the 
wort,  eventually  got  Into  UB  under  EOP 
money,  and  is  now  studying  psychology. 

Oeorge  Is  active  as  a  pubUc  speaker,  doing 
his  own  research  as  a  member  of  the  debate 
team,  and  for  a  radio  program  In  which  stu- 
dents interview  various  community  leaders 
on  current  issues. 

His  I.Q.  Is  109,  his  yearly  averages,  82,  72, 
74.  and  82. 

NXAX    BACKnXK 

His  goofing  off  nearly,  Just  nearly,  back- 
fired. 

He  purposedly  got  a  poor  score  on  the  re- 
gents scholarship  exam,  by  walking  out  early 
and  omitting  answers  he  knew.  But.  he 
worked  for  a  good  grade  on  the  SAT  ( College 
boards)  exam — passing  the  gamble  taken  by 
some  students:  "Do  I  aim  high  and  try  for 
regular  admission,  or  play  low  for  the  more 
lucrative  federal  programs?" 

Oeorge  was  nearly  accepted  Into  Buffalo 
State  College's  SEEK  program — until  officials 
saw  his  SAT  score.  He  said  they  told  him  the 
score  was  too  high  for  admission  into  the 
si>eclal  program. 

But,  because  of  that  good  score,  he  has 
been  accepted  at  CanLslus.  the  coUege  for 
which  he  was  aiming  In  working  high. 

JOB  HUNTING 

George  was  saved.  But  what  happens  to 
the  other  students,  like  Jerry  and  others  who 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  Interview?  The 
students  Interviewed  claim  that  many  at 
Orover  Cleveland  as  well  as  other  schools, 
have  operated  under  similar  thinking. 

What  do  they  do  after  high  school  goofing 
off  falls  to  get  them  Into  college,  leaving 
them  marks  which  may  prove  a  problem 
when  they  go  Job-hunting? 

Meer  posed  some  other  questions. 

If  they  are  accepted  into  coUege,  can  they 
break  the  goofing  off  p>attems  developed  in 
high  school?  Can  they  do  college  work  with- 
out forming  good  study  habits  earlier? 

SROBT-CRANGKD 

Imagine  what  they  could  have  done  if  they 
had  tried  to  work  In  high  school,  seeing  they 
have  done  fairly  well  without  trying,  said 
Meer,  adding  "They  are  short-changing, 
cheating  themselves." 

With  school  grades  on  their  permanent 
records,  bow  can  they  really  prove  they  have 
ability.  If  the  need  arises? 

Miss  Lanza  noted  what  has  already  hit 
some  students.  Three  of  the  boys  Interviewed 
applied  to  the  General  Motors  Institute. 

Though  they  Impressed  the  interviewers. 
Miss  Lanza  said  the  institute  personnel  ad- 
mitted they  could  not  accept  the  boys  be- 
cause of  their  poor  math  grades — despite  the 
teacher's  efforts  to  tell  them  her  class  obser- 
vations proved  otherwise,  and  despite  the 
Institute's  goal  of  enrolling  more  minority 
students. 

Whether  or  not  tbs  colleges  agree,  these 
students  and  reliable  sources  from  other 
schools  claim  that  many  "smart"  minority 
youngsters   are  convinced   their  chances  of 
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college  admission  improve  If  they  gamble  for 
lorw  grades.  They  say  they  have  seen  others 
do  It. 

They  rate  the  minority  students  currently 
In  BOP  coUege  programs  three  ways — thoss 
like  them,  who  are  college  material,  but 
"played  diunb"  to  get  the  low  grades  neces- 
sary to  get  In:  those  who  are  not  college 
material,  but  got  In  on  low  grades  they  de- 
served; those  who  are  college  material  and 
got  In  on  potential,  with  no  concerted  effort 
to  get  poor  gnUes,  in  other  words,  those  who 
worked  hard  to  get  in  honestly. 

No  matter  how  they  got  In,  however,  the 
students  expressed  resentment  over  the  con- 
notations develoF>ed  towsird  minorities  In  the 
programs,  the  Idea  that  their  coUege  work  "Is 
a  gift":  that  these  students  arent  as  good  as 
"regular  students,"  but  are  looked  upon  as 
"someone  to  help; "  that  It  degrades  them  aU 
as  a  gro;^  because  of  the  maneuvering  of 
some. 

Moreover,  it  kiUs  motivation  because  they 
feel  they  don't  have  to  strive  for  excellence,  as 
does  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"It's  dlscrlmlnatloin  of  another  kind."  said 
one  boy. 

Meer  calls  It  "an  invidious  kind  of  racism; 
everyone  else  has  to  work  up.  but  they  feel 
society  expects  them  to  be  stupid,  so  they 
have  to  work  down  in  order  to  get  anywhere." 

The  students  agreed  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
BOP  prograjns,  but  feel  they  should  operate 
Uke  other  programs,  with  the  Idea  that 
"those  who  work  get  an  opportunity,  not 
those  who  seem  to  need  help." 

That  would  be  pteople  like  Maria,  who  faU 
into  the  85  to  90  per  cent  academic  Umbo 
despite  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

She's  too  smart  for  the  special  programs 
that  could  give  the  financial  help  she  needs, 
but  not  smart  enough  for  the  other,  more 
competitive,  but  less  lucrative  programs. 

Despite  her  honest  effort  to  work  for  good 
grades,  she  was  very  likely  nudged  off  the 
BOP  college  admissions  becaxise  of  other  stu- 
dents, those  who  "played  dumb"  te  get  In,  or 
won  approval  with  grades  lower  th^h  her  88, 
90,  85  and  87  high  school  averages! 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  IS  NEEDED  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPI- 
TALS 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  the  House  failed  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  504,  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973. 
"niis  may  mean  the  eventusd  closing  of 
|lhe  eight  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals across  the  country  which  have  had  a 
long  history  of  providing  quality  medical 
care. 

The  administration  feels  that  operat- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals is  no  longer  economically  acceptable. 
The  President  advises  that  these  hospi- 
tals should  fall  under  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments.  If  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  the 
economic  means  by  which  these  hospitals 
can  be  maintained,  how  are  our  State 
and  local  governments  expected  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility?  The  administra- 
tion would  have  us  believe  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  perfectly  capable 
of  assuming  the  costs  of  these  hospitals. 

We  know  this  is  unrealistic  and  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  the  extinction 
of  these  vitally  needed  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  Each  year  Public 
Health    Service   hospitals    train    12,000 


physicians,  dentists,  medical  technicians, 
licensed  practical  nurses,  physicians'  as- 
sistants, orthop>edic  assistants,  medical 
librarians,  and  other  paramedical  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  provide  medical  care 
to  well  over  1  milUon  Americans.  I^iis, 
in  itself,  is  justification  for  continuing 
Federal  support  of  the  Pubic  Health 
Service  hospitals. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
close  down  these  hospitals  will  soon  be 
handed  down  from  the  U.S.  district  court 
here  in  Washington.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  hospitals,  and  in  the 
evoit  of  an  adverse  court  decision.  I  am 
today  introdiKing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, £UKl  Welfare  to  continue  cH^erating 
the  eight  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
across  the  country. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  the  PHS  hos- 
pital provision  which  was  included  in  the 
Emergency  Medical  Systems  Act  vetoed 
by  the  President.  It  would,  in  essence,  re- 
quire HEW  to  continue  operating  the 
hospitals  at  their  January  1,  1973,  level 
of  operations  or  higher  until  Congress,  by 
law.  authorizes  otherwise.  It  would  not 
require  that  the  hospitals  remain  open 
forever.  Rather  It  would  simply  permit 
Congress,  as  opposed  to  HEW,  to  decide  if 
and  when  they  are  to  be  closed.  This  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  President's 
expressed  objective  of  returning  decision- 
making authority  to  the  people  and 
reversing  the  notion  that  "Washington 
always  kixrws  best." 

The  closing  of  these  hospitals  would 
have  a  direct  effect  on  the  economy  of 
their  respective  areas  The  patients  serv- 
iced by  these  hospitals  will  have  nowhere 
to  turn,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  able  to 
bear  the  40-  to  50-percent  higher  cost 
of  health  care  in  private  hospitals.  Those 
people  who  staff  the  hospitals  would  be 
forced  to  seek  alternate  employment  and 
the  States  would  assume  the  burden  of 
Increased  unemployment.  Already  our 
PHS  hospital  in  Baltimore  has  been  ex- 
periencing an  exodus  of  trained  medical 
personnel. 

The  PHS  hospital  in  Baltimore  has  had 
a  long  history  of  providing  quality  medi- 
cal care.  Currently,  it  is  functioning  as  a 
general  medical -surgical  facility  with  ex- 
tensive training  and  research  programs. 
The  cancer  research  located  in  this  in- 
stitution and  its  continuing  education 
program  for  health  professionals  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  outstanding 
reputation  of  the  Baltimore  PHS  Hos- 
pital. 

Certainly  the  hospital's  work  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research  is  in  line  with 
the  administration's  attack  against  this 
dreaded  disease.  The  precipitated  closing 
of  the  Wyman  Park  facility  in  Baltimore 
without  a  determination  of  who  will  con- 
tinue this  cancer  effort  makes  no  sense. 

The  administration  points  out  that 
closing  the  hospitals  will  save  some  $35 
to  $45  million  in  renovation  costs  in  the 
short  run.  But  they  go  on  to  demonstrate 
that  this  Initial  saving  would  soon  be 
consumed  by  the  higher  annual  costs  of 
providing  care  to  merchant  seamen  and 
other  PHS  patients  through  community 
hospiUls.  Specifically,  HEWs  plans  In- 
dicate that  the  operating  cost  of  its  pro- 
posal would  run  about  $8  million  more 
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each  year  than  It  now  costs  to  keep  the 
PHS  hospitals  going. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  noUon  that 
the  closing  of  these  hospitals  is  necessary 
in  order  to  fight  inflation.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  way  to  fight  inflaUon  Is  by  clos- 
ing facilities  such  as  the  Baltimore  PHS 
Hospital  where  cancer  victims  are  re- 
ceiving treatment. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  signed  Public  Law  92-585 
which  established  condlUons  for  the  clo-" 
sure  or  transfer  of  Pubhc  Health  Service 
faciliUes.    This   law   requires    that    the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare transmit  to  Congress  detailed  plan? 
for  closing  any  PHS  hospital  at  leas', 
90  days  in  advance  of  the  intended  clo- 
sure date.  Furthermore,  this  law  requires 
that  those  plans  contain  the  following- 
First,  assurances  that  those  now  re- 
ceiving care  at  the  hospitals  will  be  pro- 
vided equivalent  care  under  any  new  ar- 
rangement. 

Second,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  care;  and 

Third,  the  comments  of  the  relevant 
314(a)  and  314(b)  health  planning 
agencies  if  they  wish  to  comment  after 
being  given  a  reasoilable  opportunity  to 
do  so.  ■* 

On  March  28  of  this  year,  the  Congress 
received  HEW's  plans  for  closing  this 
summer  the  PHS  hospitals  in  Baltimore 
Seattle.  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco.' 
Galveston,  and  Boston.  SubsequenUy  we 
have  also  received  the  plan  for  closing 
the  Norfolk  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  plans  are  disas- 
trously lacking  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  92-585. 

They  do  not  assure  equivalent  care  to 
those  now  receiving  treatment  at  the  hos- 
pitals. They  do  include  what  amounts  to 
a  superficial  survey  of  bed  availability 
m  the  affected  communities.  But  they 
do  not   include  assurances   that   those 

^^^r^.?^'^-  ^"  ^^<^*-  ^  made  available 
to  PHS  beneficiaries.  Nor  do  they  in- 
clude any  detail  on  how  inpatient  care 
would  be  offered  in  community  hospi- 
tals to  serve  the  unique  requirements  of 
seamen  or  of  the  poor  who  are  being 
"^^ed  by  many  of  the  PHS  hospitals 

Mr  Speaker,  everyone  talks  about  the 
Importance  of  health.  We  had  better  be- 
gn  to  give  health  the  priority  It  deserves 
because  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
domestic  problems  we  face  today  We 
have  good  research,  but  we  can  do  more 
and  we  must  do  more  to  translate  that 
re^rch  Into  care  for  aU  Americans 

The  PHS  hospitals  play  a  substantial 
role  in  health  manpower  training  and 
health  research  to  provide  faciUties  for 

t^^.J^^^^  °'  ^^*^'^  programs  serv- 
icing those  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  these  services  Independently 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  play  a  vital  role  in  provid- 
ing health  service  and  training  to  Amer- 
icans and  I  beUeve  that  we  must  main- 
tain their  operaUon.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  text  of  the  bill. 

BH.  10633 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  continued  operation 
of    the    Public     Health    Service    hospitals 
which  are  located  in  SeatUe.  Waahlngton 
Boaton.     MaasachuaetU;     San     Franclaco' 
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California:  Oalreston.  Texas;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;     Baltimore.    Maryland;    SUtan 
Island.  New  York;  and  NorfoU,  Virginia 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  (a)  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b)    the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  t>e  neceeaarr 
to  assure  that  the  hospitals  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  located  in  Seattle,  Waahlng- 
ton;    Boston,  Massachusetts;   San  Pranctoco 
California;    Oalveston.   Texas;    New  Orleans 
Louisiana;    BaltUnore.  Maryland;    SUten  Is- 
land. New  York;  and  NorfoU,  Virginia,  ahaU 

(1)  In  operation  aa  hospitals  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service, 

(3)  to  provide  for  aU  categories  of  indi- 
viduals entlt'ed  or  authorized  to  receive  care 
^'Jk  "S.*^""*  **  hospitals  or  other  sUtlona 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Inpatient,  out- 
patient, and  other  health  care  services  in  like 
manner  as  such  services  were  provided  on 
January  i  1973.  to  such  categories  of  ind^ 
vlduals  at  the  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 

^«^  ^^r^  ^  ^  *^«  °^««'  preceding 
paragraph  (i)  and  at  a  level  and  ranged! 
least  as  great  as  the  level  and  range  of  such 
services  which  were  provided  (orTuthor^ 
StTa^d"  ^^  ^'^^  hospitals  on  such 

(3)  to  conduct  at  such  hospitals  a  level 
and  range  of  other  health -related  actlvitlea 
(including  training  and  research   a^lvltijf) 

TZ^  ^t^vl^s^^'^.ch-UrbeTg^ 

r,t  ^^J  'i??,  "'■  '^ns'er  control  of  a  hospital 
Of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  whlchiub- 
sectlon  (a)  applies. 

(B)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  health 

f«m  T.'T'  .P"'"^^'^  *'  such^a  h^^S 
from  the  level  and  range  required  by  suh^ 
se^lon    (a)(2)    or    change    t±.e    ^L^ta 

(C)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  the  other 
h^nu'w"^  activities  conSfcted  at  such 
hospital  from  the  level  and  range  required 
bysubsectlon(a)(3),  "Be  requirea 

If  Congress  by  law  (enacted  after  the  date 

authnr..!S**''T'''  °'  '^^  Act)  speclfl^^ 
authorizes  such  action. 

fhl^J!.  *°^  recommendation  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  legislation  to  authorize  an 
action  described  In  paragraph  (1)    W«^,^ 

^  shall  be  accomplished  by  a  copy  of  the 
^^n^  unqualified  approval  of  U>e  pi^ 
po^  action  submitted  to  the  Secretarf  by 
«»ch  (A)  section  3U(a)  State  healthplan- 
nlrig  agency  whose  section  314(a)  plan  cov- 
era  (in  whole  or  In  part)  the  area  in  wWch 

lL^?M  ?°*P*^'  *°<1  (B)  section  314(b? 
Uon^Mrh^*"*  ^'^  Planning  agency  whose  li^- 
such  aiii      ^        '^^'"  ^^  ''^°^''  Of  »°  P»rt) 

t*^^  ..??.1  P^'P*^"  °'  this  subsection,  the 
term     i^tlon  314(a)   State  health  planning 

admlnistere  or  supervises  the  admlnlstra- 
,, nH  °^  *  8t*t«'»  health  planning  funcitoL 

314(a)  (referred  to  In  paragraph  <2\  »  . 
■•section  314(a)  plan") ;  ^snS^ISe  ter^  -J^! 
tlon  314(b)  areawide  health  ^nn^; 
agency  means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  which  has  deveVo^ 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  ^ 
other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in 
section  3i4(b)  (referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  a« a  "section  314(b)  plan"). 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  Act  Amendments  of  1973  u  re. 
pealed. 
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INQUIRY    INTO   CONDUCT   OP  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  PwDLrr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  totroduced  House  ResoluUon  572  a 
Resolution  of  Inquiry  directing  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  any  facts  indicat- 
ing that  Vice  President  Agnew  has  ac- 
cepted bribes  or  failed  to  declare  all  of 
his  mcome  for  tax  purposes.  I  refer  you 
to  page  32096  of  yesterday's  R«co»d 

My  reason  for  introducing  this  priv- 
ileged resolution  is  to  force  the  House  to 
deal  with  the  quesUon  of  whether  the 
Vice  President  has  committed  impeach- 
able offenses.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
House  is  charged  with  Impeaching  the 
Vice  President  if  he  has  committed 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors.  News  reports  allege  that 
^olatlons  have  occurred.  Individual 
House  Members  so  far  as  I  know  do  not 
have  the  facts.  Certainly  I  do  not 

However,  the  Attorney  General  does 
have  many  of  these  facts  In  his  posses- 
sion. If  the  House  is  to  fulfUl  its  consti- 
tutional responsibUlty  to  decide  whether 
impeachment  of  the  Vice  President  is 
warranted.  It  should  have  those  facts  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  Nation  cannot  be  without  a  Presi- 
dent, -nie  Vice  President  is  next  in  the 
line  of  PresidenUal  succession.  If  some- 
Uiing  should  happen  to  President  Nixon, 
ffu  T;  ACNEW  would  become  President 

?Lf  fK^Sl5*1.®^*^*-  "  *«  unthinkable 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  moral  leader  of  our  country,  should 
be     under     indictment     for     criminal 
offenses.  ^^ 

Suppose  he  were  Indicted,  tried,  and 
convicted.  If  he  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, could  he  grant  himself  a  pardon 
and  continue  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  land?  That  is  the  absurd  conclusion 
the  logic  would  dictate  of  those  who  urge 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
nothing  while  this  matter  is  pending  in 
the  courts. 

In  my  view,  the  House  has  a  higher 
duty  to  the  American  people— a  duty  to 
preserve  the  line  of  Presidential  succes- 
sion and  the  Integrity  of  those  who'are 
only  a  heartbeat  away  from  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Is  required  to  act  upon 
my  Resolution  of  Inquh^  within  7  legls- 
laUve  days,  or  risk  having  the  resolution 
taken  from  it.  The  recommendaUon  of 
the  committee  is  then  subject  to  approval 
bythe  full  House. 

If  the  committee  falls  to  act  within 
the  allotted  time.  I  shall  introduce  a 
privileged  moUon  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  In  that  way.  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  an  Investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  Vice  President  Agkew  should  be' un- 
dertaken, or  whether  Congress  should 
stand  Idly  by. 


October  2,  1972 
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IDA:  THE  FOURTH  REPLENISHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
the  administration  will  bring  to  Congress, 
a  bill  requesting  authorized  for  further 
U.S.  pwirtlcipatlon  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  wlilch  is  the 
so-called  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance.  I 
feel  it  Is  my  responsibility  to  advise  all 
Members  of  the  agreement  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  for  IDA,  and  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  certain  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  on  this 
subject.  Accordingly,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
placing  into  the  Record  at  tills  point, 
copies  of  correspondence  between  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  myself,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  sent  to  the  President  yesterday,  and  a 
copy  of  the  press  release  announcing  the 
IDA  fourth  replenishment. 

THX  SBCRn-ART  or  THB  Trxasu«t, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  7.  1973. 
The    Honorable   Hekbt    B.   Oonxaixz, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on    International 
Finance,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkar  Mb.  CHAHtMAir:   I  am  writing  to  you 
concerning  the  urgent  need  facing  both  the 
International        Development        Association 
(IDA)    and    the    Asian    Development    Bank 
(ADB)  to  replenish  their  resources  for  mak- 
ing soft-term  loans  to  poor  countries.  I  am 
doing    so   as    part   of    an    Intensive   program 
of    consultations    the    Executive    Branch    Is 
carrying  out  to  determine  the  views  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  level  of  U.S.  f>artlclpa- 
tlon  to  further  funding  of  these  Important 
International    Institutions.   These   consulta- 
tions are.  In  turn,  part  of  a  major  effort  on 
the    President's    behalf   to   establish   a   new 
framework  for  executive-legislative  coopera- 
tion in  participating  In  these  Institutions. 
To  tinderscore  the  lmpc«tAnce  the  Presi- 
dent attaches  to  our  participation  In  these 
Institutions.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  him  asking  me  to  press 
forward  on  an  urgent  timetable  with  Interna- 
tional discussions  and  with  the  necessary 
Congressional  consultations.  In  his  letter,  the 
President   states    unequlvoc&Uy   that,    "Ade- 
quate funding  of  these  Institutions  is  vital- 
ly  Unportant,   and   that   the  Umted   States 
should  do  Its  fair  share." 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  I  com- 
municate with  you  now  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  will  be  leaving  shortly  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank 
in  Nairobi  which  opens  Septemtwr  34,  and 
at  that  meeting  other  donor  countries  will  l>e 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  an  Indica- 
tion of  what  level  of  future  IDA  replenish- 
ment it  Is  prepared  to  support  and  submit 
ultlmataJy  to  Congress.  Our  position  on  ADB 
special  funds  replenishment  will  likewise  be 
sought  by  other  donor  countries  at  a  meet- 
ing scheduled  Immediately  following  the  Nai- 
robi meeting.  PaUure  by  the  United  States 
to  state  a  position  will  effectively  block  the 
timely  actions  which  other  donor  countries 
are  prepared  to  take  In  their  own  leg- 
islatures 

There  appear  to  be  five  major  concerns 
on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress  regard- 
ing IDA  replenishment.  First,  perhaps  the 
main  concern  is  to  reduce  significantly  the 
VS.  share  of  total  contributions  from  Its 
present  40  percent  level.  Second,  many  mem- 
bers ot  CXmgTMs  also  feel  It  essential.  In 
view  of  current  U.8.  budget  and  balance  of 


payments  stringencies,  not  to  Increase  the 
absolute  amount  of  our  annuiU  contribu- 
tions. There  are,  In  addition,  strong  desires 
to  enaure  that  International  Institutions  take 
a  leading  role  in  South  Indo-Cblna  recon- 
struction, thereby  reducing  the  direct  bur- 
dens on  \18;  that  further  progress  be  made 
by  the  World  Bank  toward  eetabltahment 
of  a  truly  independent  audit  mechanism  to 
review  Bank  and  IDA  operations;  and  finally, 
that  the  current  requirement  to  make  retro- 
active additional  IDA  subscription  payments 
for  maintenance  of  value  purposes  following 
devaluation  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

I  believe  the  following  plan  for  the  Fourth 
IDA  Replenishment,  which  has  evolved  from 
International  discussions.  Is  In  fact  fully 
responsive  to  the  above  Congressional 
concerns: 

First,  the  United  States  share  of  the  re- 
plenishment would  be  reduced  from  40  per- 
cent to  one-thlpd. 

Second,  we  would  have  the  option  to 
spread  our  normal  three-year  payments  over 
a  four-year  period,  beginning  In  FY  1976.  By 
doing  so,  the  annual  amount  of  our  contrl- 
butlMi  would  be  kept  to  $376  mlllkHi  per 
year.  Our  present  contribution  level  of  $330 
million  f>er  year  m  pre -devaluation  dollars 
U  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $388  mil- 
lion after  adjusting  for  existing  maintenance 
of  value.  Accordingly,  a  $376  million  nnnn^ 
contribution  in  ctirrent  dollars  would  not 
represent  an  mcrease. 

Nevertheless,  a  UJ3.  contribution  at  this 
level  would  make  possible  a  total  replenish- 
ment aUowlng  IDA  to  make  loan  commit- 
ments of  $1.6  blUlon  per  year  for  a  three- 
year  period  beginning  July  1974  when  Its  cur- 
rent resources  wUl  be  exhausted. 

Third,  the  World  Bank  would  take  a 
leadership  role,  along  with  the  ADB.  in  or- 
ganizing reconstruction  efforts  in  South  In- 
dochina, and  would  aUocate  a  significant 
volume  of  IDA  resources  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth,  further  steps  would  be  taken  to 
ensxire  the  Independence  of  the  World  Bank's 
operations  evaluation  (audit)  unit,  Includ- 
ing direct  reporting  requirements  to  the 
Board  of  the  Bank,  I.e.,  along  lines  consist- 
ent with  recommendations  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Fifth,  at  a  minimum,  maintenance  of  value 
obligations  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
payment  date  for  each  subscription  Install- 
ment, so  that  any  payment  will  constitute 
final  payment  In  full. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  Congress, 
by  making  Its  views  known  to  us,  has  played 
an  Important  role  In  the  formulation  of  this 
proposal  and  that  Its  views  have  been  re- 
flected In  a  very  full  manner.  All  other  coun- 
tries are  prepared  to  move  ahead  now  with 
a  substantial  IDA  replenishment  along  these 
lines.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  con- 
tact with  you  and  other  Congressional 
leaders  between  now  and  the  Nairobi  meet- 
ing, I  wUl  be  In  a  poeltlon  to  enter  mto  a 
definite  underetandlng  at  Nairobi  which  all 
governments  would  then  submit  to  their  leg- 
Islaturea.  If  all  went  weU  at  Nairobi,  the 
President  would  submit  draft  authorization 
legislation  shortly  after  our  return. 

A  slmUar  need  for  a  definite  st*tement  In 
the  immediate  future  of  the  basis  on  whlcdi 
the  UaRed  States  Is  prepared  to  move  ahead 
exists  with  respect  to  replenishment  of  the 
ADB's  concessionary  lending  funds.  I  believe 
the  following  proposals  that  have  evolved 
from  our  preliminary  discussions  with  other 
ADB  membera  also  meet  the  Congressional 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed: 

First,  our  cumulative  share  In  soft  funds 
contributions  to  the  Bank  would  be  only  30 
percent.  This  is  so  because  othws,  who  have 
already  contributed  almost  $350  million,  are 
prepared  to  have  us  apply  the  $100  million 
authorization  that  is  still  pending  appropri- 
ation In  the  Oongreos  to  a  VS.  contribution 
of  $160  million  for  a  second,  three-year  round 
of   oontrlbutlons.    We  thus   obtain   "double 


duty"  from  two-thirds  of  the  funds  we  put 
up.  Other  countries  would  put  up  a  further 
$376  minion  at  this  time. 

Second,  the  $100  million  portion  of  our 
contribution  may  remain  tied,  while  others 
contribute  on  an  untied  basis.  Thus  Ameri- 
can suppllere  will  be  assured  of  $100  million 
of  special  funds  business,  and  of  eligibility 
to  compete  for  still  larger  amounts.  The  addi- 
tional $50  mUllon  of  our  contribution  to  this 
new  roxind  would  not  give  rise  to  any  bal- 
ance of  payments  effects  until  the  late  1970'8 
We  have,  as  you  know,  satisfied  ouiselves 
that  ADB  procurement  procedures  are  not 
biased  against  American  suppliers,  and  I  am 
confident  that  recent  exchange  rate  changes 
will  have  an  Important  beneficial  effect  on 
American  competitiveness  in  Asia. 

Third,  the  replenishment  will  permit  the 
ADB  to  expand  the  operations  it  Is  already 
carrying  on  In  South  Indo-Chlna.  with  high- 
ly favorable  burden-sharing  from  our  stand- 
point. 

Fourth,  no  maintenance  of  value  provi- 
sions will  apply  to  these  contributions. 

Aa  In  the  case  of  IDA.  I  am  hopeful  that 
upon  completion  of  Congressional  contacts 
we  wlU  be  In  a  position  at  the  donors'  meet- 
ing on  ADB  special  funds  to  Indicate  agree-  t 
ment  to  a  definite  proposal  for  submission 
to  leglalatures.  Again,  subject  to  a  satisfac- 
tory outcome  o*  our  dlscusslcKis  with  other 
countrlee,  President  Nixon  would  then  sub- 
mit authorizing  legislation  for  our  contribu- 
tion, along  with  the  IDA  request  just  men- 
tioned, shortly  after  the  Nairobi  meeting. 

I  would  welcome  any  Indication  you  might 
care  to  give  on  the  above  courses  of  action 
with  respect  to  IDA  and  ADB — which  I  sln- 
cwely  believe  would  be  appropriate  ones, 
serving  our  country's  need  to  be  a  full  par- 
ticipant In  these  cooperative  international 
Institutions,  and  the  need  of  the  Congress  to 
be  fully  Involved  In  the  decision  process  for 
that  participation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Geobce  p.  SHtn-TT. 


SEprxicBEB  11.  1973. 
Hon.  OEoacE  P.  Shttltz. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Secretabt:  I  sincerely  appreciated 
your  letter  of  September  7,  regarding  ne- 
gotiation for  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA)  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB).  I  \in- 
derstand  that  you  have  sent  an  Identical 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Banldng  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman.  In  view  of  this.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  sp>eak  for  the  full  committee,  but 
only  for  myself  and  suggest  that  you  consult 
closely  with  the  Chairman  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain his  views  with  respect  to  the  proposals 
outlined  In  your  letters. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  own 
personal  comments  with  respect  to  your  let- 
ters and  the  proposals  outlined  therein. 

First:  I  thmk  that  It  Is  correct  to  presume 
that  the  majority  of  the  Congress  desire 
to  reduce  United  States  ouUays  abroad 
which  Implies  that  we  should  reduce  our  total 
contributions  to  the  mulUlateral  Institu- 
tions. This  Is  an  appropriate  reflection  of  our 
balance  of  payments  dUBcultles  and,  more- 
over, would  be  an  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  growing  economic  strength  of  other  ad- 
vanced countries. 

Second :  I  agree  with  your  observation  that 
a  number  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  those  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  would  like  to 
see  no  Increase  in  the  absolute  level  of  our 
annual  contributions. 

Third:  The  Congress  has  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Indeed.  l>een  Interested  In  ob- 
taining an  Independent  audit  of  IBRD  and 
IDO  operations 
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£P£.'=..s.5r»"n;r.sns:?r  ^"-lirr^frS^-rEH  ~»-i-?-™»-.jri^:i.'s 

stttuttons   after   the   first   ua.  devaluation,  feel  a  Heen  ^^^ulr!^t^^^  I   .J^^J  "Pproval,    where    neceesary.    ha«    been    ob- 

they  were  reluctant  to  do  so  after  our  second  XlstrJu^  m  Sme  ^Z^'^J^*  ^^  '^^^  '^"^  '^  leglslat^'              '^'^    ** 

devaluation.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  le  urgent  thaT  aJ^  i^^uu^^^i^^^.V""'^  ^'  propoaed  fourth  leplenUhment  would 

for  us  to  insist  on  suspension  of  malntenince  worldTrcS^T^U  ^Z^  ^T^  *?*  f'"""^"  '*^^  Assoclat  ton  when  the  nece«M7 

value  requirements  unless  you  intend  to  con-  every  ^^S^t  J  S^  ^TS^«  ^^^1°"  ^f  "^'^""ton    approvals    have    been    cSutaSd 

^f,u^  "•  !^*  y«"  anticipate  further  de-  and  I  ^er^  fo^olSl  b?^v  of^  f£J^k  V'""   Vn^^^^^y   ^  K"^*   new   credits   aft^ 

valuations^  I  certainly  have  no  such  anticl-  commentary^^ttSI    L  ^^,^hLS!^  "'^    ^-    *"''*     *"    resource,    provided    by 

United  States  should  adopt  no  position  that  a"««rely  younk  Australia 90. 000. 000 

Implies,  however  IndlrecUy.  that  the  dollar                        M*mivJTJ7tL.         ''JJt^'^  t"f^   --  30.800.000 

might  or  should  be  devalued  further  and                          Member  of  Conffreis.  Chairman.  Belgium   . — 7^  goo.  000 

therefore,    while    it    la   true   eome   Memben                                                       ^  Canada 374.600.000 

might  be  reluctant  to  continue  maintenance  The  Honorable  RicnAan  m  ^?>""*  *•  *"^'-  SfT°^*    **•  °^'  ^OO 

Of  va^ue  requirements.  I  doubt  that  anyone  TKe  l^e°^t^t^ifteds^t,,  ^n^    =»*•  *»• «» 

feels  these  should  be  suspended.  The  WhiteHcr^L                             "'  ^^  " 2«-  6**.  000 

In  your  letter  you  stated,  "there  are  .  .  .  Washinlum^n'  ^f^^    614.600.000 

S^uttor^^a^^^^^rot.r^^'r  or^  »^- p— r:  I  have  learned  from  ^^t :::::::::::::::::-     ^'^-^ 

do-Chlna  reconstructs^ S^e^y^cmg  L^k'^T^rtL^ion   7,'"*^^^^^^  "^^  't^ ^  — - '-"  IsIiSSiSS 

the  dlr«rt  burdens  on  us  ..."  Mr  8«creto^  l^5^ini!n^^f          ^'T  ^'^Krese  for  a  Japan 485.000  000 

insofar  as  I  recaU,  I  have  had  nodtaCTJI'  tirLT  ^  further  contrlbuaon  to  the  In-  Kuwait   27  OOO  000 

sions  with  you  or  ai^ne  IS^^Jfth^i^  ^'^^t'^nal  Development  AssoclaUon  (IDA).  Luxembourg   ..I..."  aSso'SS 

whers    and    how    inI^maUon:r*^J^S?S'o^  J^:\tc\^^7^'lZ^^T^^^''-  Netherlands HI  13I;  ?S  ^ 

should   make    their  commitments    I   dr.  not  "V  ™r"|*f'^  "^a*  United  States  partlclpa-  New  Zealand 11   74B  000 

l^w  of  any  geograJS^  «tS  ta^^  m  ?^  ?>,.  '^°f  "**  ""^^  ""^  approval  of  CongrSs.  Norway ..""  49  SJ"  2^ 

"South  Ind<^h1^nor  how  yoj  w^d"  ^n^n  ^^'  "^^  "^""^  °^  ">«  multilateral  South  Africa "" g'  ^  JJJ 

fine   this   term.   In   suJU^mg^a   ^n^.  confess  '^^  ^^'L^^^'*'""?  '^**  ">'  ^'^'^ "---  l^.'SSS 

ment  of  IDA.  at  whatever  level.  I  do  not  be-  UiT^t^  1^1^    wh^t>.^tZ      ''°   T"   '''''"*^  S°*^   Kingdom.... 49ft,  500  000 

r^rjrr'^-ssrn^s'^  o»^«  sr»n^^°^^sr^i; .-::---. ..««.«« 

to  Administration  intentions,  this  a^^om-  e^  1S^WeLn°,^H°''^,  ""**,''"  "°*  ^  ^"^'*  **»*»  N''^  Zealand^         members   are 

mlttee  has  not  committed  Itself  to  support-  fffion^^??^    .  '^'^'''•^'^"on  <"  «»1b  legls-  "ParUclpatlng    as     Part   H'    members   a>« 

log   any   particular   level    of   contrlbuK.  i^tSaUv   si^cTlT^ ''"'Cf •"li'***'"^'P'  '^'' ^^ '^'^  ^^^^.  ^^V^p^ 

but  has  only  pointed  out  to  the  Admlnlst«-  n^^]]lx  temblfun^^ne  iT,^^  f'    ^"^  '°'^'  ^*  ""^  *°  J^  «  »  c^b^JST^ 

tlon  the  increasing  difficulty  of  winning  sup-  commitmenL^t  a  UmT^hfn^^  ./"'"'^  ,,   ^*  ^'''*'  Co'^'Owatlon,  not  an  Assocla- 

^^.I^\^-  «»"*«''^"o'>  I  <»o  noTTeefcoi-  mlTmenr^l  being^veTelv  r^TJ^      "**"*  ti^  T'^'^':'  ^"  ^^^''^  announced  lt»  Inten- 

mltted  to  any  given  level,  nor  do  I  feel  that  it  will  brno^^f  ^ZV^7^  ^   ^  "°?  ^  participate  in  the  Replenishment  by 

It  would  be  possible  between  now  and  the  c.fLT7^^        ea»y  thing  to  persuade  many  seeking  approval  of  a  60-year  Interest  fi*« 

Nairobi   meetlnT  for   the  Sub<S^mmL^^  ^  Colleagues  that  such  things  as  emer-  loan  to  theAssocJatlon.                "itorest  free 

be  so  commia/ CerSLlf  ?^^rt^ow  ^To^^^T^^or '^'^'''''^ '''''  ,  "."^^    a^rC^nt^^^uld    provide    for    r^ 

my  colleagues.  Will  work  with  you  in  attempt-  ^^nit^^:.?,!!^.   t  "*'*'**    countries    a    65%    increase    in    IDA 

mg    to    sustain    the    commitment    vouTel  S,^^J^tI^^^^•  ^  ^Jf"^  ^"  "*'*  ***'*  resources  in  real  terms.  It  also  would  rep«,- 

nece««ry.  but  I  do  not  feel  that  you  ikot^d  evef^^f^o^h^'^^T"^  ^T*^^  ^^*-  '*«»  »  «*  '^crease  in  the  aid  efforT^X^ 

^:<^^.rn^ru5J5^=---  E]^BlSrR-^^P^  -'^--::::^zn:^'''''°'-" 

^ulUtlorc^r.^^r/""'^'^""  wftT L«V:t^Tl^rJS2'n"'' ■'~"^'*-  ^^«ANCE 

^arS^^rmi'^^St^tiorhi  iLdTarr  ^"'^  ^°^     «  ,  .  J»J«  ^?J^  P-  tempore.  Under  a 

quate  effort  to  sjicertain  our^ws  eithL-  Memt^^nL^  Gomz^lb..  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

with  respect  to  IDA  or  to^e^lSi  Bi^  ^^^  ""^  Congre^.  cnairman.  man   from   HawaU    (Mr.   Matsunaga)    is 

and.  accordingly.  I  hope  that  you  wui  en-  Intwnatiowai.  DKvrLoPifnrr  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

SS::^.M   ^'i!^  "*''*"  '^  '^"^«' o' "^y  ^^^^^^^^^OK  ^     MATSUNAGA      Mr     Spealcer     I 

^nrSd'Ce'X^r^'tJ'th:  Sr •  '^"''"•i^.  ^  ^  -  ^ep^^^Tm..  ^7^^f «  ^,  express  today  my  surprls; 

"nir^  K°^£^'r^£  r  ^"^rnt^~-p—  n^-irJha^rsSfafijSis: 

'^^T^—iL-.'^y^.^B.i^'^  su^^=f— — -  ,SSfS^uSfrio^^p-^,-X' 

to  defend  the  position  that  the  United  States  the^te™f<!!^.,^°,^"^"'^«  m«mbeni  of  lending  InstltuUona.  The  Increase,  from 
ha.  made  a  commitment  and  that  Con^«^  ^a  siTtT^ln/  »,  '^*""°'  AsKxlatlon  9  percent  to  11  percent,  must  prove  es- 
is  Obliged  to  honor  it  It  would  be  f Ir  ^^  "  ln?««  ^'^*'«i^r;:.es'*^Ke"i:L^r*'  ^^^^  damaging  to  the  small  IZ^^. 
i'^J^t,"  T  ^T*"  "^"^  *^  '°'°'^«»  °°  »"<»  to  .^r^^d  that  thta  ^ou^^do^^  T°  °°T  "^"^^^^^  ^^^  the  uncertain- 
ten  ^n.^*^  ^^  "^  '''**  ^*  "'"''*  ""^^  ''*"'"«'»  *  '°"«»»  repienis^^t  Of  nS^iS^  "**  °'  climbing  coste  and  prices.  More- 
oi^iL^r^  ^A^^*°*^w1^^-  **  '**"  '*"  °'  *^'  As«x:Ution  amounting  to  the  equWa-  °^'"  '^«  2-percent  interest  hike  directly 
t^^rZiLtZ^^T^/J!\'^'''  lent  Of  MJS  buiton.  Th«  ^^.me?u  i»  contradicts     Ctovemment     poUcST^ 

.^it^^rj^n'^Lrha^SiJaT;  :^iL'l^'::i.^r;^L^  ^^T.  S^'^J.'  "^^ "°"'«"-  '^--^  ^ 
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The  reason,  or  rather  the  excuse,  for 
SBA's  action  is  clear :  The  unprecedented 
surge  in  interest  rates  of  all  kinds.  With 
the  coimtry'8  major  banks  now  charg- 
ing a  record  lO-percent  interest  to  their 
most  favorate  corporate  borrowers  and 
homebuyers  finding  mortages  either  ex- 
orbitantly expensive  or  unavailable,  all 
Government  credit  programs  are  subject 
to  severe  strains.  And  the  raging  cost  of 
living,  still  far  from  effecUve  control, 
makes  it  all  the  more  difQcult  to  main- 
tain traditlcmal  national  policies  toward 
the  individual  entrepreneur. 

Tet  none  of  these  considerations  can- 
cels the  congressional  mandate  for  the 
protection  of  this  vital  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. As  noted  in  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
of  1958: 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Oovemment  should  aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  Is  possible,  the 
interests  of  small  business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  free  oompeUtlve  enterprise  . 
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It  is  thus  the  very  purpose  of  the  1958 
legislation  to  insulate  small  businessmen 
from  those  drastic  changes  in  the  overall 
economic  climate  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

This  argimient  carries  special  signifi- 
cance in  1973. 

Even  if  conceived  of  as  an  antl- infla- 
tion tool.  Interest  boosts  may  be  harmful 
in  the  long  nm.  Economists  have  increas- 
ingly viewed  the  commercial  concentra- 
tion which  small  business  programs  seek 
to  prevent  as  an  Important  cause  of  the 
continuing  inflation.  Analysts  have 
warned  that  the  concentration  of  vast 
and  unrestricted  economic  power  will  not 
halt  Itself,  but  requires  specific  Federal 
action  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
healthy  climate  of  free  compeUtlon. 

I  protest,  then,  the  new  SBA  interest 
celling  not  only  because  of  its  impact  on 
small  business  Itself,  but  in  Ught  also  of 
its  inevitable  adverse  effect  on  the  struc- 
ture of  our  entire  economy.  The  current 
Inflation  demands  much  of  Federal  pol- 
icymakers, but  most  of  aU  it  demands 
that  we  remain  consistent  to  our  deeply 
held  beUef  in  the  ImporUnce  of  individ- 
ual economic  opportunity  and  the  pro- 
grams we  have  developed  to  sustain  this 
opportunity. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  in- 
deed is  such  a  program.  Its  recent  in- 
terest rate  boost  is  lU-considered  and 
only  serves  to  frustrate  the  purpose  un- 
derlying the  entire  program.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  strongly  urge  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  re- 
consider the  recent  SBA  interest  rate 
increase. 


MUNICIPAL  SECURmES 
REGULATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stucioiy)  Is  rec- 
ognlzed  for  5  minutes. 
♦K^  8TUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Uie  Public  Finance  Division  of  the  Secu- 
rities  Industry   Association   is   hcrfdlng 
their  annual  conference  in  Kansas  City, 
ft  portion  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  a 
jMactMslon  of  municipal  securities  regu- 
lation proposals.  It  Is  commendable  that 
this  forum  Is  addressing  the  pressing 


problems  now  faced  by  the  industry 
which  require  some  form  of  regulation. 
By  "pressing,"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
empiiasize  problems  needing  urgent  at- 
tention, but  not  necessarily  pervasive 
problems.  In  other  words,  it  is  my  («jln- 
lOTi  that  Federal  regulation  is  overdue, 
although  abuses  within  the  industry  are 
not  rampant.  While  the  Memphis-dealer 
scandal  and  the  recent  SEC  action 
against  Paragon  Securities  Co.  exemplify 
gross  abuses  of  public  confidence  and 
fraudulent  sides  practices,  such  unscru- 
pulousness  is  not  widespread  within  the 
industry.  That  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  dealers  are  dedicated  to  fair  prin- 
ciples of  trade  and  protective  (rf  the  pub- 
lic interest  attests  to  their  personal  in- 
tegrity as  weD  as  to  the  fully  competitive 
nature  of  their  industry. 

The  competitive  structure  of  the  mu- 
nicipal securities  industry  has  performed 
the  functions  of  self-regulation  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  The  industry  is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  access 
resulting  in  many  dealers  interacting  on 
a  oMnpetltlve  bid  baste  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  diversified  bonds.  In  addition  to 
these  structural  limitations,  once  a  bid 
is  won.  members  of  a  syndicate  impose 
limitations  on  themselves.  For  example, 
the  syndicate  manager  and  individual 
participants  outline  in  some  detail  the 
duties  and  obligations  to  each  other  in 
the  functioning  of  the  syndicate.  Much 
of  the  decisionmaking  is  done  within 
the  group  on  a  more  or  less  democratic 
basis,  and  the  members  of  the  account 
can  act  as  a  check  on  each  other  as  well 
as  on  the  manager. 

The  structure  of  the  industry,  then, 
coupled  with  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  dealers  have  long  obviated  the  need 
for  regulation  in  a  marketplace  that  has 
existed  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The 
need  for  Federal  regulation  has  arisen 
not  so  much  from  a  change  in  these  two 
factors  as  It  has  from  a  change  in  the 
purchasers  of  bonds.  Increasingly  over 
the  last  decade,  small  and  in  many  cases, 
unsophisticated  investors  have  been  at- 
tracted to  municipal  securities.  Some  of 
these  investors  have  been,  imknowingly. 
the  victims  of  the  fraudulent  activity  and 
other  less  than  ethical  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  a  few  dealers.  Tliis  has  led 
all  segments  of  the  industry  to  agree  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  eliminate  any  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  their  practices. 

The  industry  is  as  yet  divided,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  appropriate  mechanism 
for  regulating  the  acUvlUes  of  mimiclpal 
securities  dealers.  One  of  the  proposals 
which  the  conference  will  no  doubt  dis- 
cuss encompasses  an  Industry'  self-regu- 
latory body,  the  National  AssociaUon  of 
Municipal  Securities  Dealers— NAMS— 
subject  to  SEC  control  and  review.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  dealers  taking 
a  major  role  In  the  writing  of  the  rules 
by  which  they  would  funcUon  and  the 
enforcement  of  those  rules.  One  could 
certainly  expect  that  such  rules  would  be 
supported  by  the  membership,  and  that 
given  their  expertise  in  this  highly  tech- 
nical Industry,  such  r\iles  would  resolve 
the  problems  without  being  unneces- 
sarily Inflexible. 

Uhllke  other  capital   markets,   bank 
municipal  departments  are  an  Integral 


part  of  the  Industry  both  as  underwriters 
and  purchasers.  Therefore,  despite  the 
traditional  bank  exemption  from  the 
regulators'  requirements  of  the  Sectirities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  any  viable 
proposal  must  include  banks  where  these 
institutions  perform  the  same  func- 
tions in  municipal  securities  as  do  other 
dealers.  A  second  criterion  is  the  as- 
surance of  uniformity  and  evenhanded 
regulation,  if  imderwriting  and  enforce- 
ment for  the  various  segments  of  the 
industry  are  to  be  vested  in  different 
regulatory  bodies. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  mutuaUy  acceptable  compro- 
mise, but  it  is  my  hope  that  the  industry- 
will  not  find  them  insurmountable.  I 
stand  ready  to  consult  with  industry  and 
to  be  of  assistance  where  I  can  in  fash- 
ioning a  feasible  legislative  proposal 
which  will  serve  both  the  industry  and 
the  public. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TUI- 
TION. THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSES 
A  GIANT  STEP  BACKWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haka)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OTHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  blow  the  whistle  on  the  growing 
tendency  for  the  rich  to  make  grandiose 
plans  to  aid  the  poor  with  the  money  of 
the  middle  class. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  the  Financing  of  Higher 
Education  proposed  increasing  the  tui- 
tion charged  at  State  and  community 
colleges  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing  a  greater  share  of  the  costs  of  higher 
education  borne  by  the  "higher-Income" 
student  and  his  family. 

Now  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, which  numbers  among  its 
rather  small  membership,  the  chairman 
and  presidents  of  America's  biggest  and 
most  prestigious  corporations,  law  firms 
and  banks,  is  proposing  raising  tuition 
and  suggesting  that  the  added  costs  can 
be  met  by  making  grants  to  "middle  in- 
come" students  whose  family  incomes 
are  below  $12,000  a  year. 

I  do  not  think  the  CED  economists 
and  bankers  are  deliberately  trying  to 
freeze  the  middle-class  out  of  college 
but  I  do  believe  they  have  a  surprisingly 
outdated  version  of  who  is  a  rich  family 
and  who  is  a  poor  one.  A  committee 
whose  members  probably  average  a  slx- 
flgure  armual  Income  can  be  forgiven  If 
they  honestly  and  sincerelj-  think  that 
$15,000  puts  a  family  in  the  "high-in- 
come brackets."  Once  It  might  have,  but 
todaj-.  with  interest  rates  at  an  all-time 
high,  with  meat  priced  out  of  the 
shopping  list  of  people  with  Incomes  In 
that  bracket,  with  policemen  and  school- 
teachers forced  to  moonlight  to  supple- 
ment Incomes  of  $10,000  to  $12,000.  It 
just  is  not  realistic  to  think  In  those 
terms. 

As  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  higher  edu- 
cation legislation,  I  can  assure  the  good 
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people  at  the  Carnegie  Commissl(Hi  and 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
moit  that  I  am  going  to  be  very  inhos- 
pitable to  proposals  that  the  State  uni- 
versities and  community  colleges  raise 
their  tuition — or  that  Federal  funds  be 
made  ainj'  harder  for  the  real  middle  in- 
come student  to  get. 

Underlying  these  various  proposals  is 
the  economists'  assumption  that  there  is 
little  or  no  social  benefit  from  postsec- 
ondary  education — that  anything  that 
happens  to  a  college  student  may  be  all 
right  for  him,  but  that  it  does  not  benefit 
the  society  at  all. 

I  simply  do  not  accept  those  assump- 
tions. I  think  they  are  contrary  to  the 
evidence  that  faces  us  on  every  side.  We 
have  built  a  magnificent  public  educa- 
tion system  on  the  belief  that  invest- 
ments in  education  were  and  are  the 
soundest  investments  we  can  make  with 
public  funds. 

Instead  of  supporting  increased  tui- 
tion for  those  least  able  to  pay  them.  I 
think  we  should  return  to  the  policy  on 
which  our  land -grant,  and  community 
colleges  were  founded — free  higher  edu- 
cation for  all  who  can  profit  from  it. 
without  any  financial  barriers  at  all.  Tii&t 
is  the  system  that  made  American  edu- 
cation the  wonder  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  system  that  made  Ameri- 
cans the  best-educated  people  on  Earth. 
And  I,  for  one.  am  not  ready  to  replace 
It. 
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spiraling   number   of   disruptive   public 
employee  strikes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  legislative 
framework  for  dealing  with  public  em- 
ployee disputes  is  not  working.  It  is  my 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  these  hearings 
Congress  wUl  be  able  to  devise  a  uniform 
system  of  regulation  and  protection  for 
employees  in  the  public  sector. 


COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING    RIGHTS 
FOR  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  10  mmutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  will  begin  its  second 
roimd  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  for  public  em- 
ployees. Comprehensive  hearings  were 
held  last  Congress  on  this  Important 
problem;  those  hearings  covered  10  days, 
and  more  than  25  witnesses  testified. 

Two  approaches  to  the  Federal  regula- 
tions in  the  public  sector  at  the  State  and 
local  level  will  be  explored.  One  approach, 
H.R.  8677  I  Mr.  Clay  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Perkins  of  Kentucky),  would  establish 
an  Independent  National  Public  Employ- 
ment Relations  Commission  with  a  man- 
date similar  to  that  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  other  approach. 
HJR.  9730  <  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) . 
would  strike  the  present  exclusion  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  from 
coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  have  them  treated  as  employees 
in  the  private  sector. 

There  are  over  10  million  State  and 
local  public  employees  in  the  United 
States  today.  Their  rights  as  employees 
are  governed  by  a  patchwork  of  varying 
State  laws — from  the  progressive  to  the 
reactionary. 

As  a  result  we  have  had — in  recent 
years — tremendous  growth  in  public  em- 
ployee unions  and  an  increasing  mili- 
tancy among  public  employees.  This  in 
turn  has  presented  the  country  with  a 


CONSTITUENT  OPINION  POLL— NEW 
YORK'S  27TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT— PART  m 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robisob)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  continuing  with  this  effort  as 
begim  last  week.  I  now  present  the  third 
In  a  detailed  report  by  me  on  the  results 
of  my  recent  constituent  opinion  poll. 

In    the    planned,    last    installment 

which  I  should  have  ready  this  week I 

shall  report,  that,  by  far  and  away  the 
some  30.000  persons  who  have  so  far  re- 
sponded to  my  qiiestion  in  this  regard 
consider  "the  economy  and  inflation— 
the  most  serious  and  pressing  problem 
faced  by  the  United  States  and  its 
people." 

With  that  result  somewhat  in  mind— 
for  it  does  not  surprise  me— the  fourth 
question  included  in  my  "postal  patron" 
poll  of  the  people  of  New  YOTk's  27th 
Congressional  IXstrlct  was  this: 

During  the  l»st  two  years,  we've  gone  from 
freeze  to  Phase  II  to  freeze  and  now  to  Pbaee 
IV  In  an  effort  to  halt  Inflation  through  Gov- 
ernment control  of  wages  and  prices  Would 
you  now  favor  abandoning  thla  whole  effort 
and  going  back  to  a  control -free  economy? 

Purists  might  well  complain  thfl-t  we 
have  not  enjoyed  a  truly  "free"  economy 
for  the  better  part  of  this  century — with 
which  charge  I  would  not  disagree — how- 
ever, I  think  my  quesUoo  was  adequately 
phrased  so  as  to  encompass  our  present 
dilemma  with  direct  controls  on  wages 
and  prices  and  to  sample,  as  well,  public 
opinion  as  to  their  present  worth.  In  any 
event,  much  after  the  fashion  of  cltlzeis 
across  the  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  people  I  represent  here  have  soured 
on  the  efficacy— at  least  under  current 
economic  conditions — of  direct  wage 
and  price  controls,  since  58.5  percent  of 
those  answering  Uiat  fourth  question  of 
mine  said  "yes"  as  to  it.  with  only  41  5 
percent  saying  "no." 

In  many  ways,  this  majority  viewpoint 
undoubtedly  more  or  less  parallels 
mine— for  I  have  Just  about  determined 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  abandonment  of  the 
administration's  current  wage-price 
control  effort  at.  In  language  reminiscent 
of  previous  legislative  efforts  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  "earliest  practicable 
date"  would,  at  first,  produce  some  2 
or  3  months  of  economic  chaos  and 
uncertainty.  f(rilowed  by  something  re- 
sembling an  economic  triumph  as  the 
American  economy  once  again  demon- 
strated its  basic  strength  and  resiliency. 

Those  of  us  here  in  positions  of  legis- 
lative responsibility  who  have  lived.  Mr 
Speaker,  through  these  past  2^  years— 
and  I  hope  most  of  us  can  i)olitlcally 


survive  them — have  lived  through  an,  in 
the  main,  unprecedented  economic  tlme- 
of -challenge  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  history  so  curious  that 
future  economic  historians  cannot  help 
but  take  special  note  of  it. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  already  appar- 
ent— over  2Vi  years  sigo — that  this 
Republican  administration's  problems 
with  its  Inheritance  from  its  Etemocratlc 
predecessor  of  an  overheated  economy 
was  the  one  political  problem,  among  a 
host  of  others,  most  likely  to  bring  It 
down.  In  the  end,  that  may  still  prove  to 
be  the  case — even  despite  the  Inroads  of 
the  "Watergate"  tragedy  and.  now.  the 
political  complications  that  can  only  be 
titled  "the  Agnew  affair." 

But  whatever  the  shadows  those  un- 
happy political  events  may  cast  before 
them.  Mr.  Speaker— to  get  back  to  that 
time  2  Mj  year  or  so  ago — the  whole  thrust 
of  majority  political  Influence  In  the  92d 
Congress  was  to  back  Richard  Nixon  Into 
such  a  comer  that,  if  he  did  not  then 
institute  an  effecUve  Federal  wage-price 
control   mechanism,   he   would   be    the 
instant  political  victim  of  the  fate  that 
ought  to  befall  any  American  President 
who  could  not  control  inflation  in  his  own 
country.  And  so,  as  we  will  remember, 
that  Congress  voted  Mr.  Nixon  "standby" 
authority  to  so  deal  in  an  "effective" 
fashion  with  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  were  blowing  our  economy  up  to 
potentially   explosive   proportions — with 
never  a  thought  that  he  would  ever  £»c- 
tually  turn  to  that  authority,  which  he 
had  repeatedly  said  he  did  not  want  and 
would  not  use.  However,  as  we  sdso  vividly 
recall,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August 
15,  1971.  President  Nixon  reversed  direc- 
tions   and    announced    to    a    surprised 
Nation — and  even  more  surprised  Con- 
gress— that  he  was  imposing,  under  that 
authority,  a  90-day  wage  and  price  freeze 
on  the  economy,  with  what  was  later  to 
be  called  phase  n  to  follow  In  a  far- 
reaching  program  to  halt  inflation  and. 
along  with  a  surcharge  on  imports  and 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  make  the 
United  States  an  effective  competitor  in 
world  markets  once  again. 

There  were  cheers  and  huzzahs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  will  remember,  despite  the 
misgivings  of  some.  But,  now — some  25 
months  later— those  cheers  have  faded, 
and  business  and  organized  labor,  along 
with  much  of  the  general  public,  as  in- 
dicated by  my  poll,  have  tiimed  against 
controls.  Labor  leaders,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  to  demand  Presidential  ac- 
tion along  these  lines  were  also  smiong 
the  flrst  to  become  disaffected  with  the 
controls,  as  the  6-  to  7-percent  wage  in- 
creases they  could  get  their  members 
proved  Insufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
food  costs  that  sometimes  Increased  that 
much  In  a  single  month.  Then,  business 
leaders,  after  a  period  of  steadily  higher 
profits,  began  to  turn  sour  on  controls  as 
shortages  appesu'ed  and  It  developed 
flat-out  production  rates  left  little  room 
/oF  greater  productivity  and,  therefore, 
even  higher  profits.  Finally,  the  con- 
sumers—who had  strongly  backed  the 
Nixon  effort  in  early  months — lost  all 
faith  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  permis- 
sive phase  ni  period,  found  no  solace  in 
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sxich  sporadic  efforts  as  this  spring's 
meat  boycott  and,  though  a  mid-July 
Gallup  poll  showed  them  still  favoring 
stlffer  rather  than  more  relaxed  con- 
trols, now  in  ever  greater  numbers  ap- 
pear to  agree  with  George  Meany  that 
it  is  time  to  "take  whatever  chaos  comes 
from  the  removal  of  controls"  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one 
conceive  It  important  for  Congress — in 
an  area  of  concern  as  complex  as  this 
one — to  be  something  more  than  an  er- 
ratic weather  vane,  shifting  with  every 
gust  of  public  opinion.  Even  though  It 
now  be  tempting  to  demand  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  early  end  to  all  ccmtrols.  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
reason  the  Founding  Fathers  chose  for  us 
a  "representational"  rather  than  a  "di- 
rect" form  of  democracy  was,  as  James 
Madison  explained  it: 

To  reflne  and  enlarge  the  public  views  by 
passing  them  through  the  medium  of  a 
chosen  body  of  citizens  whose  wisdom  may 
best  discern  the  true  Interest  of  their  coun- 
try. 

One  has  to  wonder  if.  in  the  present 
situation,  it  would  not  be  almost  as  un- 
wise for  this  Congress  to  pressure  the 
President  into  a  too  early  end  of  con- 
trols— about  which  he.  himself,  has  said 
we  will  have  to  "work  our  way"  out  of — 
asJt  was  for  the  92d  Congress  to  have 
pressured  the  same  President  into  en- 
tering into  them  in  the  first  pl£w;e.  To  me, 
the  answer  seems  to  be  obvious. 

One  final  thing,  though:  Most  of  our 
constituents  evidently  now  consider  the 
Nixon  effort  at  halting  inflation  to  have 
been  a  total  failure.  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  meet  the  economic  goals  in 
this  regard  he  and  his  advisers  had  set 
for  the  Nation,  and  I  have  to  assume  he 
is  just  as  disappointed  in  this  regard  as 
any  of  us.  However,  some  perspective  as 
is  valuable  here  as  it  is  elsewhere.  In 
trying  to  provide  that,  I  am  reminded 
of  that  old  vaudeville  skit  in  which  the 
straight-man    asks    the    comic,    "How's 
your   wife?"    to    which   the   comic   re- 
sponds, "Compared  to  who?"  Before  we 
assign   total  failure  to  the  President's 
economic  game-plan,  let  us  compare  in- 
fiation  in  this  Nation  to  other  countries' 
problems  with  the  same  phenomenon. 
Although  our  record  Is  comparatively  not 
as   good   when   It  comes   to   Industrial 
wholesale   prices.    Insofar   as   consumer 
prices  are  concerned — and  it  Is  on  the 
basis  of  those  that  increases  in  the  cost- 
of-living  are  generally  computed— here 
is  the  trend  for  ourselves  and  nine  other 
Industrial  nations  during  the  12-month 
period  from  June  of   1972  to  June  of 
1973.  as  well  as  for  the  6-month  period 
from  December  of  1972  to  June  of  1973 : 

WCENT  TRtNDS  IN  CONSUMER  PRICES  OF  10  INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES 
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As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  is  definitely  room  for  Improve- 
ment— especially  insofar  as  price  trends 
since  last  Jime  are  concerned — it  re- 
mains clear  that  the  citizens  of  most 
other  lands  would  gladly  exchange  places 
with  us  Americans,  and  assume  the  bur- 
den of  almost  all  of  our  problems,  in- 
cluding our  still-imresolved  problem  with 
infiation. 

In  any  event,  to  move  on  to  another 
of  those  unresolved  problems — although 
this  time  one  of  far  less  public  Interest — 
the  fifth  question  I  asked  my  constitu- 
ents was  this: 

Would  you  favor  a  case -by -case  review  of 
the  Vietnam  draft-evaders  and  the  granting 
of  amnesty,  conditioned  on  2  or  3  years  of 
■public-service"  work  to  those  meriting  the 
same? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted  in  one  of  these 
earlier  Installments,  I  had  some  trouble 
in  drafting  this  particular  question,  and 
am  still  not  altogether  satisfied  with  its 
form.  Nevertheless,  I  suppose  it  more  or 
less  refiects  the  interest  I  have  hereto- 
fore been  expressing — ^both  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  at  home — in  the  troubling 
question  of  amnesty,  as  one  of  those  un- 
finished pieces  we  face,  as  a  Nation,  in 
putting  together  the  final  form  of  our 
withdrawal  from  our  tragic  involvement 
in  the  conflict  for  Southeast  Asia. 

I  do  not  here  Intend  to  restate.  In 
specifics,  the  nature  of  all  I  have  said  on 
this  subject,  or  to  again  express  my  own 
disappointment  in  having  failed,  as  I 
had  hoped,  to  spark  an  objective  and  un- 
emotional discussion  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  of  this  largely 
misunderstood  Issue. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  my  efforts  In  this 
regard  received  more  attention  in  my 
home  district  than  they  did  here,  and 
then,  thanks  to  an  unexpected  interview 
about  them  as  carried  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  few 
weeks  back,  brought  me  some  additional 
attention  along  with  some  strongly- 
worded  letters  of  disapproval  from 
around  the  Nation. 

The  Important  thing,  though,  insofar 
as  any  of  my  colleagues  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  might — someday — 
want  to  join  me  In  a  further  discussion 
of  this  Issue,  is  that  one  can  do  so,  as  I 
have  proved,  and  still  survive  politically 
since,  for  every  letter  of  disapprobation 
I  have  received,  I  have  also  received 
about  two  indicating  Interest  and  sup- 
port, besides  which,  and  of  more  direct 
importance  to  me.  I  can  now  report  that 
my  constituents  responding  to  this  opin- 
ion poll  said  "yes"  to  this  question  by  a 
percentage  of  57.  as  compared  to  the  43 
percent  who  said  "no." 

The  fourth,  and  final,  installment  in 
this  series.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  ready.  I 


"TO  GIVE  IN  WHEN  ONE  LIFE  IS  EN- 
DANGERED ONLY  ENDANGERS 
MORE^— I'HERE  CAN  BE  NO  DEALS 
WITH  TERRORISTS" 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  pct- 
mlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  Golda  Meir,  appeared 
before  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Europe  just  yesterday  and  in 
what  was  reported  as  an  extraordinary 
extemporaneous  statement,  she  brought 
that  ver>'  sophisticated  audience  of  mem- 
bers of  parliaments  representing  17 
Europetm  countries,  to  their  feet  in  a 
standing  ovation.  I  am  setting  forth  ex- 
cerpts from  that  statement  which  relate 
to  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  its  submission  to  Arab  ter- 
rorists. 

The  statement  f c^ows : 
KxcixpTs  PaoM  laaAxu  PaiMm's  Spdch  to 
Couwcn.  or  Bttsops 

STaASBouao.  Fkamcz.  October  1 — FoUowlng 
are  excerpts  from  a  transcript  of  an  address 
given  today  by  Premier  Oolda  Melr  to  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  CouncU  of 
Europe: 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  you  if  I 
did  not  aftt»k.  today  about  what  happened  In 
Vienna  because  that  Incident  highlights  the 
whole  problem  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
Israel's  position  among  its  neighbors.  At  the 
age  of  26,  we  still  owe  an  explanation  to  tlie 
world  for  our  right  to  exist. 

Having  failed  In  Israel  Itself  the  Arab 
organ  izaUons,  helped  by  Arab  governments 
and  provided  by  them  with  arms  and  with 
training  for  terrorist  acu,  have  taken  terror 
Into  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  well  understand  the  feelings  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  members  of  the  gorem- 
ment  o*  a  country  who  says :  "We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this.  Why  has  our  t«rrttory 
been  chosen  for  activities  of  this  kind?" 

I  do  understand  thoee  feelings,  I  under- 
stand that  they  may  ntucii  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  free  themselves  of  this 
headache  Is  to  make  their  country  out  o* 
bounds  either  few  Jews — and  certainly  for 
Israelis— or  for  terrorists.  Such  a  choice  haa 
to  be  taken  by  every  government. 

If  It  Is  agreed  that  It  ts  too  dangerous  for 
Austria,  then  why  only  Austria?  Why  not  »U 
countries? 

DKALnro  wrrH  ctmuuiXAa 

I  understand  what  it  is  like  when  a  planw 
Is  hijacked.  I  have  had  experience  of  deallnu 
with  such  situations.  I  have  had  to  face  th»» 
grim  problems  while  Israel  men  and  wtxneri 
In  ThaUand  were  kept  on  the  floor  boun  t 
hand  and  foot  for  over  ao  houn.  We  had  the  i 
to  say  over  and  over  again  that  we  would  xut 
do  the  terrorists'  bidding. 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  explain  that  in 
saying  that  I  had  no  easy  heart.  Yet  the  par- 
enu  of  one  of  the  young  men  and  one  at  the 
young  women  involved  caUed  me  to  say,  "Do 
not  give  In?"  Perhapts  I  may  dlgreea  here  a 
moment  to  tell  you  that  young  man  and  the 
young  woman  are  now  married 

Why  did  we  and  thoee  p«w*nts  say,  "do  not 
glre  tn?"  Is  It  because  we  have  no  hearta? 
Have  the  parents  no  heart?  Rave  the  prime 
mlnlst«r  and  the  government  no  hearta? 
A  arrm  Lanon 

We  have  learned  a  bitter  Ireaaon.  To  giv* 
In  wiien  one  life  it  endan^red  only  endjui- 
gers  more  The  answer  is  that  terrorism  must 
be  wiped  out.  There  can  be  no  deals  with 
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terrorists.  Wh»t  about  thla  terrible  thing 
wblcli  has  happened  at  Vienna?  Is  that  a 
deal?  Otherwise,  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened. 

Let  us  say  It  was  an  agreement,  an  under- 
standing. I  am  prepared  to  use  the  kindest 
words  ir  It  wUl  only  change  the  situation.  An 
understanding  has  been  made  that  the  ter- 
rorists will  let  these  three  Jews  and  one 
Austrian  go  while  In  return  Russian  Jews 
who  want  to  go  to  Israel  will  not  be  helped 
through  Austria  after  aU  they  have  gone 
through  In  their  struggle. 

MUNICH  la  crrKD 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  government 
has  come  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind. 
Terrorists  who  have  committed  terrorist  acts 
as  In  Munich  at  the  Olympic  games  finally 
find  themselves  free  to  go  through  or  try  to 
go  through  the  same  operation  all  over  again. 
They  have  placed  the  very  basic.  Important 
principle  of  freedom  of  movement  of  people 
under  a  question  mark.  At  the  point  of  a 
gun.  these  terrorists  have  raised  the  question 
of  whether  any  country  should  let  Jews 
pass  through  in  transit. 

I  know.  I  am  convinced  that  the  question 
of  the  lives  of  the  four  people  is  very  dear. 
But  I  am  convinced — certainly  with  no  In- 
tention whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  or  Its  mlnlBters — that 
what  has  happened  In  Vienna  Is  the  greatest 
encoxiragement   to   the   world. 

Believe  me.  we  are  strongly  gratefiU  for  all 
that  the  Austrian  Oovernment  have  done  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  gone 
through  Austria  from  Poland,  from  Rumania, 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  honesUy  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  Is  not  the  final  decision 
of  the  Austrian  Oovernment.  I  honesUy  and 
sincerely  hope  that  there  was  some  misun- 
derstanding somewhere,  that  there  was  mis- 
interpretation. Israel  U  not  looking  for  a 
victory  over  any  country.  We  Just  want  an 
understanding  that  will  protect  our  people  " 


Mr.  STtJCKKY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  Oklahoma,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  October  3. 

Mr.  Demt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OwKNs) ,  for  30  minutes  on  October  3.  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to- 

^  EscH  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gkrald 
R.  PoRD),  for  October  3,  on  account  of 
omcial  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  r.  ford)  ,  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  on  account  of  oflBclal  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program   and    any   special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rkcula)  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  30  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 3. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Landgrxbe,  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  HoGAM,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiNDLiY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  mclude 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WiLLiAK  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mmutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permlsslcm  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  a  newspaper  article. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Regula)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Prenzil. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Regula)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Hosmxr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiESTER  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  KETCHmc. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  to  two  ta- 
stances. 

Mr.  Railsback  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  to  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  two  to- 
stances. 

Mr.  PoRSYTHE  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Parris  to  five  tostances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
toclude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GiAiMO  to  10  tostances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Bevill  to  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  to  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Harrington  to  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  STxn)DS. 

Mr.  Waloie  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Riegle  to  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroltoa. 

Mr.  Leggbtt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Calif omia  to  10  to- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tiernan  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dbllxtms  to  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Denholm. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examtoed  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  jotot  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJ.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance of  loans  and  mortgagee,  to  extend 
authoriaatlons  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  reUtlng  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits,  and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  47  mtoutes  p.m.)    the 
House      adjourned      untU      tomorrow 
Wednesday,  October  3.  1973,  at  12  oclock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execuUve 
TOmmunlcaUoos  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1411.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  transmlttUig  proposed 
amendments  to  the  request  foTkppi^^ 
tions  for  the  Oeoeral  Services  AdSlnSSa- 
tton  for  fiscal  year  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  83-161 )  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

*.  ^*!?-  ^  '*'**'  ^^^  the  Director  of  Srtec- 
tlve  Service,  transmitting  his  semiannual  re- 
port for  the  period  ended  June  30  1973  nur- 
suant  to  section  10(g)  of  the  Military  S^ec- 
tlve  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 

^J^^^Jf^K*;^^  "J^^  °'  proposed  leglslauon 
to  establish  a  Working  Capital  Fund  In  the 
Department  of  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sion^^ Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice,  Department  of  Justice,  tranamittlnir  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approv^  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
^^,'!I?^S  '^'"s^catlon.  pursuant  to  secUon 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaJlty 
Act.  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1154(d));  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  "  •   "^  '■ne 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 

ce.  Department  of  Justice.  transmltUng  cod- 

aliens  found  admlssable  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  secUon  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act   (8  vST: 

iif  i*il''.®*  '^'  ^">  <^>  >=  *«  *»>*  committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1416.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  2ia(d)  (3) 
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of  tb«  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certam  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (S)  of  the  act  |8  U.S.C.  1182 
(d)  (6)  ];  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  transmitting  the 
audit  of  the  association's  accounts  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  IS73.  pursiiant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  8a-504;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  trademark  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

RXCXIVKD   PEOM   THK   COMPTROLIXB   QKNIXAL 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  financial  status  of  selected  major 
weapon  systems  being  acquired  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLB  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prtoting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  8187.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3031 
(b)  (1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  Institu- 
tion must  have  a  minimum  number  of  physi- 
cally fit  male  students  (Rept.  No.  93-537). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HS..  2.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-633).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

til.  PIKE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  10614.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-534).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  7582.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates 
In  Congress  from  Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  make  appointments  to  the  service 
academies;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
635) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  735.  Joint  res- 
olution authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the  UB. 
Naval  Academy  two  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  Empire  of  Iran  (Rept.  No.  93-536).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  748.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  appropriation  tat  special 
payments  to  international  financial  institu- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other 
pxirpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
638) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  totroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

Hil.  10628.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oi  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 


Incentives  to  Improve  the  ec<Mi(Mmc8  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

HJl.  10629.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
a  standard  for  determining  substantial  evi- 
dence oS  a  drug's  effectiveness  for  purposes  of 
revocation  of  an  approval  of  a  new  drug  ap- 
plication under  section  606  or  repeal  of  a 
certification  of  antibiotics  under  section  607; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  10630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  app>olntment  of  scientific  advisory  com- 
nvltteee  to  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing scientific  matters  raised  in  the  course  of 
proceedings  \inder  section  507  of  that  act 
relating  to  certification  of  antibiotics;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HAUtiNtSTON.  Mr.  ICBOKO.  Mr.  Nix 
Mr.  RoK,  and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York) : 

HR.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  adjxist  ceUlng 
prices  applicable  to  certain  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  to  permit  retailers  of  such  products 
to  pass  through  Increased  costs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 

HJi.  10632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HOOAN: 

HR.  10633.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hoepltAls  which  are  located  In  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Sar  Francisco,  Calif.;  Oalves- 
ton,  Tex.;  New  Orl-'ans,  La.;  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Staten  Island,  NY.;  and  Norfolk,  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  10634.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  undertake  an  ex- 
panded program  of  earthquake  prevention 
and  prediction  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
iwses;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  KEATTNO : 

HJl.  10635.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  In- 
dependent oil  marketeers;  to  the  Oranmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  10636.  A  bill  to  reform  the  mineral 
leasing  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  10637.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reg- 
ulate the  construction  and  operation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  10638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  to  extend  its  application  to  the  di- 
rect sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  certain  sales  in  Inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANDOREBE: 

HJl.  10639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  phaseout 
period  for  certain  Federal  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  which  would 
otherwise  expire  on  June  30,  1974,  and  fw 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  LENT: 

HJl.  10640.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration in  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the 
coordination  and  financial  supplementation 
of  Federal  energy  research  and  development; 
to  establloh   development   corporations    to 


demonstrate  technologies  for  shale  oU  de- 
velopment, coal  gasification  development,  ad- 
vanced power  cycle  development,  geothermal 
steam  develofMnent,  and  coal  liquefaction  de- 
velopment; to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  mineral  resources 
of  the  public  lands  available  for  said  devel- 
opment corporations;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HJl.  10641.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Interstate 
reporting  and  interstate  services  for  parents 
of  ninaway  children,  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
transient  youth  population  for  the  eetal>- 
llshment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
temporary  housing  and  psychiatric,  medical 
and  other  counseling  services  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (HI  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

HJl.  10642.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to    authorize    safety    design    standards    for 
schocdbusee.  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  schoolbuses.  to  require 
the  investigation  of  certain  sohoolbus  acci- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CTom- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   McKINNEY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Frxnzix,  Mr.  Hkikz,  Mr.  ANsarws  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bikstkb.  Mr.  Fek- 

LXNOHUTSEN,        MTS.        OraSSO.        MTS. 

HKTKi.itK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt.  Mr.  Mallaxt,  Mr.  Moshkx, 
Mr.    Obkt.    Mr.    Quik.    Mr.    Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Roircaixo  of  New 
York,     Mr.     Seibexlino,     and     Mr. 
Sajusim)  : 
H.R.  10643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  make  mandatory 
the  systematic  edlocatlon  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  accordance  with  the  procedures  es- 
tablished under  the  act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 
HJl.  10644.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  by  regulating  auto- 
matically processed   files   Identifiable  to  In- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   10645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credi* 
for  security   device  expenses;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  10646.  A  bill  to  regiUate  commerce  by 
assuring    adequate    supplies    of    energy    re- 
source products  will  be  available  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  10647.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  7-per- 
cent increase  In  social  security  benefits 
beglncLing  with  benefits  payable  for  the 
month  of  January  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  10648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  oonnectlon  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Cklsholm.    Mr.    Mttrpht     of    New 
York,  Ms.  Hbckleb  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  HuDNTJT,  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
HJl.  10649  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  pro- 
grana  of  grants  to  States  for  the  development 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  pro- 
grams In  the  areas  of  treatment,  training, 
case    reporting,    public   education,    and    in- 
formation   gathering    and    referral;    to    the 
Committee   on   Education   and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
HJl.  10650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the   most   feasible    and   suitable   means   of 
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preserving  the  resourcM  of  tb«  Ohio  aad 
Brie  C*n*l  in  the  SUte  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purpoaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ixuular  Affairs. 

By  Ur.  REUSS    (for  hUuMlf  and  Ur. 

Vakdks  Jagt)  : 

HJi.  10661.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Flab  and 

WUdllfe    Coordination    Act,    and    for    other 

purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     REUSS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
AoAMS,  Mr.  MosB,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey)  : 
HJl.  10663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1854  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  Increasing  the  amount  of 
mmimum    tax   imposed   on   tax   preferences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BODINO  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  : 
Hit.  10653.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  6M, 
667,  and  2113  of  tiUe  18,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  10654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income 
tax  Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of 
recycling  waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOSBS: 
HJl.  10656.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  spe* 
clal  cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  enacted  by  Public  Law  93-66  shaU 
become  effective  Immediately,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Comxnlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BOYBAL: 
HJl.  10656.  A  blU  to  prtdUbit  use  of  the 
malls  to  effect  certain  sales  or  other  deliver- 
ies of  mailing  lists  for  purposes  of  commer- 
cial or  other  solicitation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOB    (for    blmselX,    Mr. 
SRTTSTsa.    Mr.    BoLAND,    Mr.    Kraoe, 
Mr.  Tkacuk  of  Texas,  Mr.  MooaHXAS 
of  California,  Mr.   Hkxnz,  Mr.  Bon- 
CAixo  of  New   Tork,   and   Mr.   V«t- 
sm  : 
HJl.  10657.  A  bill  to  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram  to  assist   Industry  and   businesses  ia 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to  meet 
pollution  control  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HJt.  10658.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  Office  of 
Bural    Health    within    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  assist 
In   the   development   and   demonstration   of 
rural  health  care  delivery  models  and  com- 
ponents;   to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  W ALDI£ : 
HJl  10659.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
uon    and    Nationality    Act    to    provide    for 
recording  of  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence In  the  case  of  certain  aliens  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  prior  to  October  3, 
1965.  to  the  Committee  pn  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  10660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Include  sons  and 
daughters  within  the  provision  relating  to 
waiving  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States 
for  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  10661.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Include  sons  and 
daughters  within  the  provision  relating  to 
exclusion  from  deportation  of  aliens  exclud- 
able for  fraud;  t6  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H-B  10662.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  tests  for  naturalization;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WTMAN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr  D«. 
wufaxi,  Mr  Dbtdce,  Mr.  BoButTi. 
Mr  Oaoaa,  Mr.  Vicoarro.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cuoar.  Mr.  Snus.  Mr.  Basick.  Mr 
BA*n>Aix.  Mr  Mkbxi..  Mr.  Bbklb- 
»*»»,  Mr  Koxjmxun.  Ur.  KncBmc 
Mr    OuBsxa.   Mr    Tatu)«   of  North 


Carolina,  Mr.  Wricht,  Mr.  Qooouko, 
Mr.     Hastincs,     Mr.     PaxTKa,     Mr! 
BowaTs,     Mr.     Boa     Wilson,     Mr 
BtowN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hitbbi.  and 
Mr.  LANocaEBX ) : 
HJl.  10663.  A  bui  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from    Imposing    certain   seatbelt   standards 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on   IntersUte   and   Foreign   Commeree 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 
CaANx,   Mrs.   OaxxN  of  Oregon.  Mr 
Harsincton.      Mr.      HuDinrr,      Mr 
HxjTCHiNsoN,       Mr.       MnOM,       Mr 
O'BaiKN,    Mr.    CHAaLxs    Wilson    of 
Texas,  Mr.  BDWAaoe  of  Alabama  Mr 
WnxiAita,     Mr.     McCoixwraa,     Mr. 
CLXVKLAtfo,  Mr.  AacHxa,  Mr.  Towxti, 
of  Nevada.  Mr.  Houcn,  Mr.  Smn- 
UNO,  Mr.  Coiina,  Mr.  Roncaixo  of 
New  York,  Mr.  ScKiau,  Mr.  FDn>LXT 
Mr.    MsLCHxa,   and   Mr.    RoaiatT   W 
Danul,  Jr.)  : 
HJl.  10664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  TransporUUon  from 
imposing  seatbelt  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BOOOS: 
HJl.  10665.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jean  Lafltte  NaUonal  His- 
torical Park  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX : 
HJl.  10666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  individ- 
ual tax  credit  for  disaster  evacuation  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
HJl.   10667.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals   be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  date  beyond  which  potency  or 
efficacy   becomes  diminished;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  EDWABOS  of  CalUomla : 
HJl.  10668.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  compen- 
sation for  Government  employee  work  in- 
juries through  the  establishment  of  medical 
review  boards  to  review  occupational  disease 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EBLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FiNDLXT) : 
H  B.  10669.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  WeUare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  and  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  private  retire- 
ment system  by  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  participation  In  and  for 
vesting  of  benefits  under  pension  and  .profit- 
sharing  retirement  plans,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BxaciAND,  Mr.  BaxAtrx.  Mr.  Bbown 
of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  FRXLiNCHtTTSKN.  Mr.  Oiljcan' 
Mr.  OuDx,  Mr.  Harrinoton.  Mr 
Krmp.  Mr.  Lrjtt,  Mr.  McKinntt. 
Mr  NrLsxN,  Mr.  Onr,  Mr.  Banoxi.. 
Mr.  Rxxs.  Mr.  RxctTLA.  Mr.  Box,  Mr. 

SCHNKZBXU,       Mr.       SXTBCRLIXO,       Mr 

Stark.  Mr.   Vrrsrr.  Mr.  WniuMa, 
and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HJl.  10670.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  compUe  and  keep  current 
a   mineral    fuel    reserves    inventory;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.   OOLDWATEK- 
H.H.    10671.   A  bUl   to   amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
individual's    social    sectxrlty    number   or   re- 
Uted   records   for  any   purpose    without  his 
oonaent  unless  ^>eciflcaUy  required  by  law 
*nd   to   provide   that    (unless  so  required)' 
no  individual  may  be  compeUed  to  dlscloM 
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or  furnish  hU  social  security  number  for 
any  purpose  not  dlrecUy  related  to  the 
operation  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
dlsabUlty  Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HABVEY: 
HJl.  10672.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIEB: 
HJl.  10673.  A  bUl  to  carry  into  effect  cer- 
tain  provisions  of   the   Patent   Cooperation 
Treaty  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  10674.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
against   Individuals   seeking   credit;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
ByMr.  KTB08: 
H.R.  10675.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in 
the  granting  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  10676  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  US.  oU  Imports  be  carried  on  VB  -flag 
vesseU;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma! 
rlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FaaifriL.  Mr.  Hrinz.  and  Mr  Kxat- 
mo)  : 

a*^^^,;  ^^*"  ^  **"'  ^  amend  the  Economic 
StabUliatlon  Act  of  1970  to  make  mandatory 
the  systemauc  allocation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  accordance  with  the  procedures  es- 
tablished under  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.B.  10678.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act   of    1964.    to   prohibit    the    use    of   food 
stamps   to  purchase   imported   food;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    OWENS     (for    himself.    M» 
Abdnor,    tAr.   Aspuf,    Mr.    Bingham 
Mr.   CoBXN.   Mr.    Hkthlxr   of    West 
Virginia.   Ms.   Holtzman.  Mr.   Mxz- 
viNSKT.    Mr.    EoTBAi,.    Mr     SmxK- 
iJi«o.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr.    STtTDoe.    Mr 
TixRHAN,  and  Ut.  Udall)  • 
HJl.  10679.  A  bill  to  insure  that  no  public 
funds  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing chemical   nerve   agents  to  or  from  any 
muitary  installation  in  the  United  States  for 
storage  or  stockpUlng  purposes  unless  it  U 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  do  so;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  BOONEY  of  Pennsylvania 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Wout.  Mr  PAtrNT- 
aoT,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Nn  iST 
HixsTosKi.   Mr.    Moroan.    Mr    i4rr- 

CALFE,    Mr.    MOAKLRT,    MT.    GtJDX,    lis 

Holtzman,      Mr.      Bo«nthal.      Mr 

Bmcli.   Mr    Stark.   Mr.   Carnxt    of 

Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bangrl)  : 

♦i*?"^  10680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 

tlUe  28.  Umted  States  Code,  to  extend  certain    " 

dewllines  reUUng  to  apportionment  of  high- 

r*JK*i(!*^  '""'*"■  "»<*  ^o'  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr.  SHOUP: 
HJl.  10681.  A  bUl  to  require  that  a  per- 
^nta^  at  V£.  oU  Imporu  be  carried  on 
U.S.  flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V  STANTON: 
H.B.  10682.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increased 
security  and  protection  for  certain  federaUy 
related  housing  projects;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  "^in«e 

H.B.  10683.  A  blU  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  OommUslon  on  Inter- 
governmental Belatlons  to  Include  elected 
sdbool  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJl.  10684.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  banks,  and  branches   to 
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extexKl  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  to  provide  an  additional  (60  million 
for  the  construction  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
branch  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Ocnunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  lilr.  UDALL: 

HJl.  10685.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Blue 
Range  WUdemees  and  Apache  National  For- 
ests In  the  States  of  Arlsona  and  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Brfr.  WALDIE: 

H.B.  10686.  A  bUi  to  amend  tlUe  m  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  oommonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act,  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  artiolee, 
materials,  or  supplies  is  unreasonable;  to 
define  when  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
In  the  United  States;  to  make  clear  the  right 
of  any  State  to  give  preference  to  domestical- 
ly produced  goods  In  purchasing  for  public 
use;  and  for  other  ptirposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  10687.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  en- 
rollees  of  Federal  health  benefit  plans  cover- 
age supplementary  to  parts  A.  and  B  of  the 
medicare  program  with  appropriate  Govern- 
ment contribution  thereto;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  10688.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  simplify 
laws  relating  to  hottslng  and  housing  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJl.  10689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  guaran- 
tee of  private  mortgage  insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrgima: 

HJl.  10690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the 
lakeshore,  and  for  otAier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

HJl.  10691.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  require 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  allo- 
cate crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  deal  with  existing  or  imminent  short- 
agee  and  dislocations  in  the  national  dis- 
tribution system  which  Jeopardize  the  pubUc 
health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the 
delegation  of  authority;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and  Mrs 
Orezn  of  Oregon)  : 

H.R.  10692.  A  bill  to  Implement  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  reorganise  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Nelskm)  : 
H.R.  10683.  A  bill  to  Implement  certain  rec- 
ommondaUons  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Orgamzation  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  self-gov- 
ernment to  Inhabltanta  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  10694.  A  bill  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  freight  cars  for  the  movement  of 
the  Nations  goods,  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  freight  cars  and  to 
facilitate  the  efficient  use  of  rolling  stock,  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
certify  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  plans 
submitted  to  him  by  grain  exporters  regard- 
ing their  proposed  use  of  freight  cars,  and 
amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F^lgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TXSRNAN : 
H.R.  10695.  A  blU  providing  for  a  national 
technology  resource  study,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  749.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  procUlm  September  16  of 
each  year  as  "Respect  for  the  Aged  Day"-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJ.  Res.  750.  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regiUations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency    under   section   208   of   the   Ftederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended-  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomU: 
H.  Con.  Res.  322.  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
reprint  and  print  the  corrected  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  «i/u«> 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.   Con.   Res.   323.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  observance  of  human  rights  In  Chlle- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.  Res.  573.  ResoluUon  dlrecUng  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestlgaUon  into  certain  charges  against  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 
nor, Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
CoHKN,  Mr.  HxcHijcR  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mrkvinskt 

Mr.      ROTBAL,      Mr.      SXIBKRLDfO        Mr 

Stark.  Mr.  S-tudds,  Mr.  Tusinan.  and 

Mr.  UoALL)  : 

H.  Res.  574.  Resolution  to  move  forward 

toward  Immediate  ratlficaUon  of  the  Geneva 

Protocol  of  1926.  to  request  a  public  reevalua- 

tlon  of  the  U.S.  policy  which  requires  nerve 


gas  stockpiles,  and  to  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  detoxify  obsolete  nerve  gas  pres- 
ently stored  near  Denver.  Colo.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Res.  676,  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  Chile's  viola- 
tions of  human  rlghu  and  basic  freedoms,  in 
contravention  of  the  United  Nations  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rlghta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN : 

H.  Res.  576.  ResoluUon  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestlgaUon  Into  certain  charges  against  Srao 
T.  Agnkw;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

310.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  CallfomU. 
relative  to  Federal  funds  for  housing  author- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cturency. 


PRIVATE  7JILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  •.•esolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows :    i 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS:  ' 

H.R.  10696.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  da  U  SantUlma  Trinidad   Vsga 
N  u-varrc :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
ByUr.  FRASER: 

HJt.  10617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grant  J. 
Merrltt  am'   Mary  Merritt  Bergson;    to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  GINN: 

HJl.  10698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
F.  Andrews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

lly  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.   10699.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cesar 
DeLos  Santos  and  his  wife,  Rosalinda  and 
their  children  Llaa,  Raul,  and  Jona;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follow : 

303.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Economic  Development  Board. 
Cache.  Okla..  relative  to  Fort  SUl  Indian 
School  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Instilar  Affairs. 

304.  Also,  petition  of  the  NaUonal  Associ- 
ation of  Attorneys  General.  Boetmi,  Mass., 
relative  to  mandatory  allocation  of  petro- 
leum products;  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


The  Senate  met  at  10:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lloyd  BnrrsEN 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas 
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PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father.  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  mankltlnd,  on  this  "Day  of  Bread  ' 
we  thank  Thee  that  in  the  creative  proc- 
ess Thou  hast  provided  soil  and  seed  and 
rain  and  simshlne;  that  through  toil  of 
hand  and  brain,  the  Earth  has  brought 
forth  grain,  and  grain  has  been  trans- 


formed into  flour  and  flour  into  bread; 
and  bread  from  the  beginning  even  until 
now  has  been  the  stalT  of  life.  As  we  pray, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bretid"  so 
may  the  family  of  man  be  fed  in  body 
and  soul.  Spare  us  from  eating  our  own 
bread  while  indifferent  to  those  who  are 
without  bread.  Hasten  the  day  when  none 
shall  go  hungry  but  all  shall  partake  ot 
Thy  marvelous  bounty  and  live  in  feUow- 
shJp  with  Thee  and  with  one  another. 
Peed  our  bodies  on  the  bread  of  the  oven. 
Feed  our  souls  on  the  bread  of  life. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vider. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  f ollowlnc  letter : 

U.S.  8rnat«, 
PRBsntKMT  rmo  mtramM, 
Washington.  DC,  October  2,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hoa.  Llots 
Bkntsxn,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ti 
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to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cbalr  during 
my  abeence. 

James  O.  K*nxAin>. 

PietUlent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    BENTSEN    thereupon    to<A    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  1,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  MADE  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP 
THE  COMMXTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY—REPORT OP  A  COMMTTTKE 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  9J-415) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  made 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  of  that  committee,  pursuant  to 
section  6.  Senate  Resolution  265,  82d 
Congress,  2d  session,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


October  2,  197S 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING  » 
SENATE  SESSION  « 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


mlttee  on  Bulking,  Housing  and  Urbwi  AX- 

By  Mr.  Kia4NK)T: 
S.  2680  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Code  ol  1964  to  ralM  needed  additional 
revenues  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  mUil- 
mum  tax  impoeed  on  tax  preferences  Re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  KUUPHRKY   (tot  hlmaelX,  Mr. 
Kknmxdt,    Mr.    Jackson,    and    Mr 
Javits)  : 
S.  2aai.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiie  ron\Bn  As- 

^Vlf^^*  °'  ***'  ^  P"**'**"  <ll*Mter  relief 
tothe  drought-etrtcken  Sahel.  to  relieve  the 
flS^tt^^'.^  Pakistan  and  provide  recon- 
\T^^JTT^^  ^  Nicaragua.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator fnjm  Louisiana  iMr.  Long^  Is  rec- 
ognized lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Long  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  2513, 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  and  the 
ensuing  discussion  are  printed  in  the 
Routine  Morning  Business  section  of  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  amd  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BtBI^E.  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  7976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1»65.  commemoreting  certain  histor- 
ical events  in  the  State  of  Kansas  (Reiyt 
No.  93-«13». 

By  Mr.  MAONTTSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HR..   88T7    An  act   making  approprUtlons 
for  the  Departmenu  of  Labor,  and  Health 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Bept.  No.  93-414). 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions   were    introduced,    read    the    first 
time  and,   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  LONG  (for  hlmselT.  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Nblsok,  Mr 
ABoumszK,   Mr.    Bsntszn.    Mr.    Han- 
sen. Mr.  Dole,  Mi.  Roth,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA,  Mr.  PsacT,  Mr.  McOovxaK,  Mr. 
Saxbx,  and  Mr.  Hcor  Bcott: 
8.  2613.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  adding  a  new  title  thereto  which  will 
provide  Insurance  against  the  coets  of  cata- 
strophic   Illness,   by   replacing   the   medicaid 
program  with  a  Federal  medical  assistance 
plan  for  low-income  people,  and  by  adding  a 
new  title  XV  thereto  which  will  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  availability,  through  pri- 
vate Insurance  carriers,  of  basic  health   m- 
surance  at  reasonable  premium  charges,  and 
for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
8.  2614.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hernando 
O.  Macalalad    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIiLD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MrrcALF)  : 
S.  2515.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.  Referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1964  to  permit  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  up  to  $300  of  dividends 
and  Interest  received  by  individuals  during 
a  taxable  year.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
8.  2517.  A  bin  to  ptx>vide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  a  neighbor- 
hood multlmodel  approach  to  the  treatment 
of  narcotic  addicts  to  authorize  treatment 
for  certain  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  V7elfare. 

By    Mr    MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Asouaxzx,  Mr.  Ha«t.  Mr.  Hathawat, 
Mr.  HUMPHRXT,  Mr.  Schweikkx,  and 
Mr.  WnxiAMs) : 
8.  2518    A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  acUvltlee  designed  to  achieve  edu- 
cational  equity   for   all   students,   men.   and 
women,    and    for   other   related   educational 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  WeUare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbookk.  and  Mr.  BmrN)  : 
8.  2619.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1984  to  faclUtate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  market  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  securitlea  information 
processors,  to  remove  unnece«s«u7  burdens 
on  completion,  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange  OtmunlsBlon'B 
oversight  of  self- regulatory  organisations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr 
RiBicoiT,    Mr.    Talmadck,    Mr 
Nklsoh,     Mr.     ABotTBBZK,     Mr 
BCNTSXN,      Mr.      Hansen.      Mr 
DoL«,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  MoirroY*.' 
Mr.  Pmct,  Mr.  McOovxiuf.  Mr 
Saxbb,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott: 
S.   2513.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Social 
Security    Act    by    adding    a   new    UUe 
thereto    which    will    provide    insurance 
against  the  coets  of  catastrophic  iUness 
by  replacing  the  medicaid  program  with 
a  Federal  medical   assistance  plan  for 
!?»Y"^^°™*  people,  and  by  adding  a  new 
tlUe  XV  thereto  which  wUl  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  avallabUlty,  through 
private    insurance     carriers,     of     basic 
health  Insurance  at  reasonable  premium 
^arges,      and      for      other      purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CATAffraOPHlC  HEALTH  INSUEANCK  AND  MIMICAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  RiBicorr,  as  well 
as  Senators  Talmadoi,  Nilsow,  Bewtsen 
Hansen,  Dole.  Roth,  Abourbzk,  Mon- 
TOYA,  Percy.  Saxbe,  McGovern,  and 
Hugh  Scott,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
today  proposed  leglslaUon  which  we 
beUeve  represents  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  provision  of  adequate  protecUon 
against  the  high  costs  of  necessary  health 
care. 

The    Catastrophic    Health   Insurance 
and  Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  of 
1973  represents  many  months  of  effort 
designed  to  develop  a  means  of  assuring 
virtually  aU  Americans  that  they  will  not 
be  bankrupted  by  the  devastating  effects 
of  serious  illness,  as  weU  as  a  definitive 
approach  toward  eliminating  the  wide- 
spread inequities  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram by  replacing  it  vrith  a  program  pro- 
viding equal  benefits  to  all  Americans  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale.  Addi- 
tionally, the  proposal  contains  provisions 
designed   to  stimulate,   on   a  voluntary 
basis,  the  actual  availability  of  adequate 
basic  private  health  insurance  to  those 
many  millions  of  hard-working,  middle- 
income  Americans  as  a  floor  of  protec- 
tion above  which  they  would  be  covered 
by  catastrophic  health  insurance. 

These  are  the  people  who  can  often 
afford  good  private  health  Insurance  at 
reasonable  premium  rates,  but  to  whom 
such  coverage  is  not  always  avaUable  and 
often,  when  available.  Incorporates  vari- 
ous underwriting  restrictions  designed  to 
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limit  the  insurer's  liability  rather  than 
protect  the  person  insured. 

The  thrust  of  these  latter  provisions  is 
to  assign  a  vast  area  of  responsibility  to 
the  private  health  Insurance  Industry  of 
this  country,  giving  them  benchmarks 
against  which  the  success  of  their  efforts 
will  be  measured.  Obviously,  to  the  extent 
private  health  Insurance  effectively  meets 
the  basic  needs  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
population,  to  that  extent  further  ex- 
pansion of  governmental  programs  would 
not  be  necessary. 

The  Long-Rlblcoff  health  insurance 
proposal  has  three  essential  parts: 

The  first  part  consists  of  catastrophic 
insurance  coverage  for  virtually  all 
Americans.  Each  year  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  stricken  by  cata- 
strophic Illnesses  or  accidents.  In  addl- 
thM  to  suffering  the  terrible  physical 
consequences  of  these  events,  these  in- 
dividuals £ind  their  families  also  suffer 
the  often  devastating  financial  effects  of 
these  Illnesses. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  a  part  in  miti- 
gating the  financial  effects  of  these  ill- 
nesses through  the  use  of  the  established 
social  insurance  mechanisms. 

This  plan,  like  medicare,  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  social  security  payroll  taxes 
and  administered  by  the  time-tested  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  The  plan, 
effective  July  1.  1974,  would  cover  nearly 
all  employees  covered  under  social  secu- 
rity and  their  dependents,  and  all  social 
security  beneficiaries.  It  would  make  pay- 
ment for  the  types  of  services  covered  by 
medicare,  after  an  individual  had  been 
hospitalized  for  sixty  days  or  a  family 
had  incurred  expenses  of  $2,000.  The  pay- 
ments would  cover  expenses  beyond  those 
deductibles. 

Again,  the  catastrophic  plan  is  not  de- 
signed to  replace  basic  private  health 
insurance  but  rather  to  supplement  that 
protection. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  consists  of 
an  entirely  new  basic  health  benefits 
program  for  low-income  individuals  and 
families.  While  most  middle-income 
families  can  afford  and  can  obtain  rea- 
sonably adequate  private  health  insur- 
ance coverage  toward  the  costs  of  their 
first  60  days  of  hospitalization  and  first 
$2,000  of  medical  expenses,  many  mil- 
lions of  low-lncotne  Individuals  and 
families  cannot  afford  or  do  not  have 
such  basic  private  health  insurance  pro- 
tection available  to  them. 

The    present    PederaJ-State    program 

providing  health  benefits  to  the  poor 

medicaid  does  not  generally  cover  low- 
Income  workers  who  are  not  on  wdfare. 
It  Is  basically  provided  only  to  welfare 
families  and,  even  then,  benefit  and  eli- 
glbiUty  levels  vary  all  over  the  lot  from 
State  to  State.  In  most  States  medicaid 
Is  limited  to  poor  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled persons  or  fatherless  families. 

Today,  for  example,  in  one  State  a  dis- 
abled person  with  $1,800  annual  income 
might  not  be  eligible  for  medicaid  where- 
as. In  another  State,  he  would  be.  Fur- 
ther, that  same  disabled  person  might 
be  covered  for  only  15  days  of  ho^ltall- 
zatlon  under  medicaid  in  one  State  while, 
in  another,  he  would  be  eligible  for  un- 


limited hospitalization.   Now,  that  just 
does  not  mEike  sense,  does  it? 

Aside  from  those  obvious  inequities  in 
treatment  of  the  poor,  there  is  another 
inequity  developing  with  imirfementation 
of  the  new  supplemental  security  income 
plan  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons, where  thousands  of  people  In  a 
State  would  be  eligible  for  medicaid  and 
other  thousands  in  the  same  State,  and 
with  the  same  income,  would  not.  And 
in  no  State  is  medicaid  coverage  avail- 
able to  a  hard-woridng  couple  or  small 
intact  family  with  low  income. 

These  general  problems  with  the  ex- 
isting medicaid  program  are  best  illus- 
trated by  specific  cases,  such  as  the  man 
in  Florida  who  recently  had  to  divorce 
his  wife  of  many  years  in  an  attempt  to 
qualify  her  under  medicaid  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  necessary  medical  care  for  her 
chronic  illness. 

The  major  new  program  which  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr  and  I  propose,  would  pro- 
vide, effecUve  July  1.  1975,  basic  health 
benefits  coverage  with  uniform  national 
eligibility  standards  for  all  low-income 
individuals  and  families.  It  would  be 
administered,  as  would  catastrophic 
health  insurance,  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  basic  benefits  provided  under  the 
low-income  plan  are  designed  to  mesh 
with  the  deductibles  under  the  cata- 
strophic program.  This  new  proposal  is 
directed  primarily  at  providing  necessary 
health  benefits  protection  to  the  millions 
of  working  low-income  families  in  the 
United  States  who  receive  no  coverage 
at  the  present  time.  The  program  would 
also  eliminate  the  inequities  and  much  of 
the  red  tape  in  the  present  medicaid 
program. 

Coverage  under  the  new  program 
would  be  available  to  all  individuals  and 
families  with  annual  incomes  at  or  below 
the  following  levels:  First,  an  individual 
with  income  at  or  under  $2,400;  sec<md. 
a  two-person  family  with  income  at  or 
under  $3,600 ;  and  third,  a  family  of  four 
with  an  income  at  or  under  $4,800.  For 
each  family  member  above  the  first  four, 
the  eligibility  limit  is  increased  by  $400. 
In  EMldition,  families  with  Incomes 
slightly  above  the  eligibility  levels  would 
be  eligible  for  benefits  if  their  medical 
expenses  reduced  their  lnc<xne  to  these 
levels.  For  example,  a  family  of  four  with 
an  income  of  $5,200  would  become  eli- 
gible after  they  had  expended  $400  for 
medical  expenses,  including  any  health 
insurance  premiums.  Of  course,  no  per- 
son presently  eligible  for  medicaid  would 
lose  entitlement  to  benefits,  because  of 
the  new  program. 

"Hie  benefits  covered  by  the  plan  would 
include  60  days  of  hospital  care  and 
all  medically  necessary  physicians'  serv- 
inces.  laboratory  and  X-ray  services, 
home  health  services  and  care  in  skilled 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities. A  copa>-ment  of  $3  would  be  re- 
quired on  patient- initiated  services,  such 
as  visits  to  a  doctor's  ofDce,  but  copay- 
ments  could  not  exceed  $30  per  individ- 
ual or  family  during  a  year.  Ttiese  copay- 
ments  would  not  apply  to  well-baby  care 
or  with  respect  to  family  planning 
services. 
The  plan  would  also  afford  catastrophic 


insurance  coverage  to  those  low-in- 
come families  who  are  not  covered  under 
the  catastrophic  plan  and  would  also  pay 
for  low-income  fsmfillies  and  coinsurance 
required  under  the  catastrophic  plan. 

States  would  be  free  to  provide  addi- 
tional benefits — such  as  dnijgs  and  dental 
services — with  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  one-half  of  the  cost. 

For  miUlons  of  older  Americans  with 
low  incomes,  the  Long-Rlbcoff  bill  would 
pick  up  their  part  B  medicare  premi- 
ums— presently  $6.30  per  month — as  well 
as  paying  their  medicare  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  amounts.  In  addition.  It 
would  provide  them  with  all  medically 
necessary  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity, and  Intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ices. Home  health  care  would  also  be 
available  without  limitation. 

With  respect  to  mental  Illness,  the  pro- 
gram would  cover  all  medically  neces- 
sary care  In  an  accredited  medical  in- 
stitution and  care  in  qualified  mental 
health  centers. 

The  plan  would  also  cover  up  to  five 
visits  to  a  psychiatrist  for  "crisis  Inter- 
vention," as  well  as  any  additional  visits 
or  care  approved  by  a  professional 
standards  review  organization  as  med- 
ically appropriate  smd,  in  the  absence  of 
which,  the  patient  would  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  Institutionalized  or  suffer 
serious  dysfunction. 

Additionally,  the  bill  also  Includes 
coverage  of  appropriate  routine  immu- 
nization and  pap  smears  on  a  scheduled 
allowance  basis.  This  provision  Is  written 
in  such  a  way  so  as  to  also  make  this 
coverage  of  immunizations  and  pap 
smears  applicable  to  medicare  benefici- 
aries generally. 

The  benefits  under  the  low-mcome 
plan  are  residual — that  is,  they  are  avsdl- 
able  cwily  after  whatever  private  health 
insurance  or  similar  coverage  which  the 
person  may  have  has  paid  first.  Under 
the  bill,  no  employer  insurance  plan 
could  exclude  an  otherwise  ehglble  em- 
ployee solely  because  that  employee  could 
be  covered  under  the  low-income  plan. 
Additionally,  if  an  employed,  low-income 
plan  eligible  refuses  to  participate  in  an 
employer-spKMisored  health  insurance 
program  where  the  employer  pays  75 
percent  or  more  of  the  cost,  that  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  pay  the  first  $250 
erf  his  hospital  or  medical  costs  before 
being  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  low- 
income  plan. 

Mr.  President,  coverage  under  the  low- 
income  plan  would  virtually  eliminate 
hospital  bad-debts  problems.  The  plan 
would  pay  physicians  services  at  medi- 
care levels — rather  than  at  the  often  sub- 
standard medicaid  rates.  It  would  pro- 
vide necessary  long-term  care  for  many 
millions  of  low-Income  older  people — 
long-term  care  not  now  provided  under 
medicare. 

Of  great  importance,  the  plan  would 
afford  very  substantial  fiscal  rehcf  to 
State  and  local  governments.  States 
would  make  a  fixed  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  low-income  plan  based 
upon  each  State's  level  of  spending  fc*' 
medicaid  and  general  assistance  health 
care  In  the  year  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  plan.  July  1,  1975.  For  example.  If 
a  State  spent  $100  million  of  its  own 
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funds  under  medicaid  for  the  types  of 
care  covered  under  the  new  low-Income 
plan,  it  would  contribute  that  $100  mU- 
lion  to  the  low-income  fund  during  the 
first  and  in  each  succeeding  year.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Stete  would  contribute  50 
percent  of  the  estimated  amount  of  State 
and  local  expenditures  in  the  year  before 
the  low-income  plan  effective  date  for 
health  care  services  to  people  Ineligible 
for  medicaid,  but  who  would  be  eligible 
for  those  types  of  services  under  the  new 
low-income  plan. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  the  low- 
income  plan  is  $5.3  bUlion  In  general 
revenues  above  present  Federal -State 
expenditures  for  medicaid.  The  cata- 
strophic Ulness  plan,  financed  from  social 
security  payroU  taxes,  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $3.6  bUlion  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation. 

The  total  new  Federal  cost  of  $8  9 
billion  for  the  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance and  low-income  plan  compares 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  over  $70  bil- 
lion for  the  national  health  insurance 
plan  proposed  by  Senator  Kknnedy.  The 
Long-Ribicoff  proposal  would  also  cost 
about  $6  billion  less  annually  than  legls- 
laUon  endorsed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Mr.  Presldwit.  the  third  part  of  our  bill 
consists  of  a  new  and  voluntary  certifi- 
cation program  for  private  basic  health 
Insurance  policies.  With  this  new  pro- 
Bram.  private  insxirers  could,  of  their 
own  volition,  submit  any  or  all  of  their 
basic  health  insurance  policies  to  the 
Secretary  for  certification.  This  certifi- 
cation would  be  based  upon  certain  min- 
imum criteria  specified  in  the  bill  relat- 
li^  to  adequacy  of  coverage,  ratio  of  ben- 
efits paid  to  premium  Income  and  con- 
ditions of  eligibility. 

Insurers  could  advertise  the  certifica- 
tion In  promoting  their  policies  Three 
years  after  enactment  of  this  bill  car- 
riers and  intermediaries  under  the 'med- 
icare program  would  be  expected  to  of- 
fer one  or  more  certified  policies  to  the 
general  public  In  areas  where  they  sold 
policies. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions designed  to  facilitate  arrange- 
ments whereby  basic  health  insurance 
policies  meeting  minimum  standards 
could  be  offered  through  private  insur- 
ance "pools"  established  by  groups  of 
private  Insurers. 

The  bill  aLso  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  end  Welfare  to  re- 
port to  Congress  after  3  years  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  private  health  insurance 
meeting  the  criteria  established  In  the 
bill  Is  actually  and  generally  available 
in  each  State. 

*,^^.  President,  this  bill  does  not  con- 
stitute a  "be  all— end  all"  approach,  but 
It  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  provide 
significant  assistance  to  many  millions 
by  closing  major  gaps  In  the  financing  of 
necessary  health  care.  We  believe  that 
careful  building  and  improving  upon  the 
present  system  through  this  major  ini- 
tiative is  the  only  feasible  alternative  to 
the  potentially  disruptive  and  bankrupt- 
ing effects  Involved  In  proposals  wblch 
would  radically  alter  and  almost  scrap 
existing  structures  and  mechanisms.  The 
variables  are  too  uncontrollable  and  the 
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chances  of  error  too  great  for  us  to  risk 
the  magnitude  of  any  mistakes  In  the 
total  takeover  approach.  What  Senator 
RiBicorr  and  I  propose  to  do  Is  what 
we  know  needs  to  be  done  tuid  can  l)e 
dene. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  thrust  of 
the  catastrophic  health  Insurance  and 
the  Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  U  the 
direction  In  which  we  should  proceed 
Both  Senator  Ribicoit  and  I  expect  that 
our  proposal  will  certainly  benefit  from 
additional  c<Mistructlve  efforts  during 
the  course  of  legislative  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  those  who 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  measure 
with  us  have  made  a  significant  and  im- 
pressive contribution.  These  are  Sena- 
tors who.  through  the  years,  have  made 
their  suggestions  and  sponsored  their 
own  bills,  indicating  ways  that  they  be- 
lieved we  could  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  better  health  care  for  Amer- 
ica. Having  worked  in  this  area,  we  were 
proud  that  some  of  them  saw  fit  to  join 
our  efforts  and  coalesce  on  a  bill  which 
we  believe  the  Senate  could  pass. 

We  are  extremely  proud  to  have  them 
in  this  effort.  We  believe  that  by  mov- 
ing In  this  fashion,  trying  to  take  the 
suggestions  of  each  Senator  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  well  as  each  Sena- 
tor who  has  worked  In  this  area  through 
the  years  up  to  this  point,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  shaping  a  bill  In  the  best  na- 
tional interests,  and  a  bill  that  can  be 
passed,  and  one  which  we  believe  will 
serve  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as 
follows : 

S.  2513 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  tiilB  Act 
niAy  be  cited  m  the  "CatMtrophlc  Health  In- 
surance and  Medical  Aaalatance  Reform  Act". 
TITLE  I— CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS 
INSURANCE 
Sk:.     101.     The     Social     Security     Act     U 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XIX  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  XX— CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


"DBacaiPTION    OF   PKOOKAM 

"S«c.  2001.  The  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  tlUe  provides  protection  against 
the  costs  of  high-cost  catastrophic  Ulnesaes 
and  eeUbllahee  the  conditions  Individuals 
must  meet  to  become  entitled  thereto. 
"KuoiBLs  nrorvmPALs 

"Sac.  2002.   (a)   Every  Individual  who 

"(1)  (A)  Is  fully  or  currenUy  Insured  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  214  of  this 
Act),  or  (B)  Is  entitled  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefiu  under  UUe  U  of  this  Act,  or 
(C)  U  the  wife,  husband,  widow  or  widower 
or  dependent  chUd  (as  defined  in  regula- 
tions) of  an  Individual  who  Is  fully  or  cur- 
renUy Insured,  or  (D)  Is  the  wife,  husband, 
widow  or  widower  or  dependent  child  (as  de- 
fined In  regulations)    of  an  Individual  en- 


titled to  monthly   Insurance   benefits   under 
UUe  U  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  has  filed  an  application  under  UUs 
section  In  such  manner  and  In  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  regulaUons  of  the  Secretary; 
shall  be  enUUed  to  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance benefits  provided  by  this  tlUe  for 
each  month  In  which  he  meets  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2) , 
beginning  with  the  first  month  after  Jime 
1974  In  which  he  meets  such  condlUons  and 
ending  with  the  month  In  which  he  dies, 
or  If  earlier,  the  month  before  the  month 
in  which  he  no  longer  meets  the  condlUona 
of  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
"(1)  enUUement  of  an  individual  to 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  bencflta  for  a 
month  shall  consist  of  entitlement  to  have 
payment  made  under,  and  subject  to  the 
UmlteUons  In,  this  title  to  him  or  on  his 
behalf  for  the  services  described  In  section 
2003  which  are  furnished  him  in  the  United 
States  (or  outside  the  United  BUtea  In  the 
case  of  services  specified  in  section  2003 
(a)  (2)(B));  and 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  (A)  an  in- 
dividual, who  has  not  attained  age  92,  Is  a 
fully  Insured  Individual  with  respect  to  a 
calendar  year  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
attained  age  02  In  such  year  and  (B)  an 
individual  who  Is  not  enUUed  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  Is  a  cxirrently  Insured 
Individual  with  respect  to  a  quarter,  he  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
such  section  in  such  quarter; 

"(3)  an  Individual  who  Is  not  (nor  deemed 
to  be)  a  fuUy  Insured  Individual  with  respect 
to  a  calendar  year  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
such  for  such  calendar  year  and  fl  months 
thereafter  If  In  the  preceding  calendar  year 
he  was  (or  Is  deemed,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),  to  be),  a  fully  insured  Individual; 

"(4)  an  Individual  who  is  not  (nor  deemed 
to  be)  a  currently  Insured  Individual  with 
respect  to  any  quarter  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  such  for  such  quarter  If  such  quarter  Is 
In  the  13-quarter  period  following,  the  last 
quarter  of  any  such  period  In  which  he  was 
(or  Is  deemed,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 
to  be),  a  currently  Insured  individual. 
"SCOPE  or  BENEvrrs 
"S»c.  2003.  (a)  The  benefits  provided  to  an 
Individual  by  the  insurance  program  under 
this  title  shall  be — 

"(1)  hospital  Insurance  benefits  which 
shall  consist  of  entitlement  to  have  payment 

made  on  behalf  of  an  mdlvldual  for 

"(A)  Inpatient  hospital  services  (as  de- 
fined In  section  18«l(b)  ); 

"(B)  post-hospital  extended  care  services 
(as  defined  In  section  1861(1)  but  only  if 
with  reepect  to  at  least  one  of  the  3  days 
of  hospitalization  required  by  such  section 
payment  may  be  made  pursuant  to  section 
2004(a)  (1)  (A)  for  services  furnished  on  each 
day); 

"(C)  home  health  services  (as  defined  In 
18fll(m)); 

"(D)  outpatient  physical  therapy  services 
(as  defined  In  section  1861    (p)); 

"(E)  medical  and  other  health  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (s),  but  subject  to 
the  limitation  and  conditions  prescribed 
in  section  1832  ( (a)  (2)  (B) ) ;  and  "(2)  medi- 
cal Insurance  benefits  which  shall  consist  of 
entlUement  to  have  payment  made  to  an  In- 
dividual on  or  his  behalf  for — 

"(A)  medical  and  other  health  services  (as 
defined   In  section   1861(8)); 

"(B)  services  of  the  type  described  in  sec- 
tion 1814(d)(1)  for  which  payment  cannot 
be  made  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  thU  paragraph  solely  be- 
cause the  hospital  does  not  elect  to  claim 
payment,  but  only  if  the  provUtons  of  sec- 
tlon  1814(d)(2)(B)  or  section  1836(b)(2) 
(B)   are  met; 
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••(0>  servloea  described  in  section  1814(f). 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  previous 
provisions  of  this  section,  no  payment  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  expenses  Incurred 
for  Items  or  services  If  pursuant  to  section 
1802  (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  payment  may  not 
be  made  for  such  expenses  under  title  XVin. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  no  payment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for 
Items  and  services  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (a)(1)(B)  for  any  Individual,  over 
and  above  those  provided  under  section  1812* 
(»)(2). 

"rktUXKT,    OKDTTCTIBIJtS,     AWD    COtMSTTBANCX 

"Bec.  2004.  (a)  Subject  to  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  thU  section,  there  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  In  the  case  of  each  Individ- 
ual who  18  covered  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  this  title  and  Incurs  ex- 
penses for  services  with  respect  to  which 
benefite  are  payable  imder  this  tlUe 
amounts  equal  to — 

"(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  services  described 
m  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2003  (a)  (1). 
the  reasonable  cost  of  such  service*  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1861  (v))  furnished  after 
the  60th  day  of  Inpatient  hospital  services 
(as  defined  In  section  1861  (b))  to  such  In- 
dividual In  any  calendar  year,  reduced  by  a 
coinsurance  amount  (subject  to  subsection 
(e))  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  Inpatient 
hospital  deductible  (as  determined  under 
section  1813  (b)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  for  each  day  after  such  60th  day  on 
which  such  individual  is  furnished  such 
services,  except  that  (I)  the  days  on  which 
such  individual  was  an  inpatient  of  a  hos- 
pital In  the  last  three  months  of  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  and  which  were  Included 
m  the  60-day  period  for  which  no  benefits 
were  payable  during  such  calendar  year  shall 
be  Included  in  determining  such  60-day  pe- 
riod and  (U)  the  reduction  under  this  sen- 
tence for  any  day  shall  not  exceed  the 
charges  Imposed  for  that  day  wlUi  respect 
to  such  individual  for  such  services  (and  for 
thU  purpose.  If  the  customary  charges  for 
such  services  are  greater  than  the  charges 
so  Imposed,  such  customary  charges  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  charges  so  Imposed)- 

(B)  In  the  case  of  services  described  in 
subparagrph  (B)  of  section  2003  (a)  (1) 
the  reasonable  cost  of  such  services  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1861  (v) )  reduced  by  a  coin- 
surance amount  (subject  to  subsection  (e) ) 
^?^h!2.  "'^rf'S^th  of  Uie  inpatient  hos- 
pital deductible  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1813  (b)  (2))  for  each  day  on  whTch 
such  individual  u  furnished  such  serTrcl^; 
(2)  in  the  case  of  services  described  In 
subpargraphs   (C),   (D).  and   ,E)   of  section 

c^  of  *fh  *•  **  P*"-**"  o'  the  reasonable 
^t.        ,^/.  ■•""«»    <»•  determmed    under 

?t^  Of  thu'  *V.  ^^  •""^•^  »°  subsection 
(e)   of  this  section);   and 

"(3)   m  the  case  of  services  described  In 

^S^of*°°thi'^  *'•  "'  "^"'"^  2003,  i^peS 
cent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for  such 
services  (subject  to  subsection  (e) ) 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A),  any  In- 
dividual  who  Is  enUUed  to  benefits  under 
this  title  and  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  of  tUle  XVIII.  shall  be  deemed 

^i^r.f^>°/.?*"''^*"  «**•«■">«»  ^  "wtlon 
•*>03  (•)  (1)  (A),  to  be  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment made  only  under  this  ttUe  when  such 
services  are  furnished  after  the  60th  day  of 
Inpatient  hosplUl  services  (as  defined  In 
section  1861  (b))  to  such  individual  In  anv 
calendar  year.  ' 

"(b)  Before  applying  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subeectlon  (a)  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  individual  during  any 
calendar  year,  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  Individual  during 
such  year.  Including  any  expenses  Incurred 
for  medical  Insurance  benefiu  provided  un- 
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der  part  B  of  tlOe  XVin,  (which  would,  but 
for  thU  subsection,  constitute  incurred  ex- 
penses from  which  benefits  payable  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (8)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  determinable)  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
deductible  of  •2,000;   except  that 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  deductible  for 
such  calendar  year  as  so  determined  shaU 
first  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  Individual  In  the 
last  three  months  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  applied  toward  such  Individual's 
deductible  under  this  section  for  such  pre- 
ceding year,  and 

"(2)  any  such  expenses  so  Incurred  by 
other  members  of  such  Individual's  family 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  Incurred  by 
such  Individual. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  a  family 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  Individuals  (1) 
one  of  whom  Is  enUtied  to  benefits  under 
this  title  by  reason  of  section  2002(a)(1) 
(A)  or  (B)  and  (U)  such  others  of  whom  are 
so  entitled  by  reason  of  section  2002(a)(1) 
(C)  or  (D),  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
Individuals  Included  under  clause  (1)  and 
(U)  are  Uving  in  a  place  of  residence  main- 
tained by  one  or  more  of  them  as  his  or  her 
own  home. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  between  July  1 
and  October  1.  1976,  and  each  year  there- 
after, determine  and  promulgate  the  deduc- 
tible which  shall  be  applicable  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)  In  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar year.  Such  deductible  shall  be  equal  to 
whichever  Is  the  higher— 
"(1)  $2,000  or 

"(2)  2.000  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the 
component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
June  of  the  year  in  which  such  determina- 
tion u  made  and  promulgated,  which  repre- 
sents fees  for  physician  services  to  such  com- 
ponent of  such  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  month  of  June  1974,  with  such  pro- 
duct. If  not  a  multiple  of  WO.  being  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  »60. 

"(d)  Payment  for  services  under  this  tiUe 
shall  also  be  subject  to  the  limitations  de- 
scribed In  section  1812  (c)  and  (e)  and  sec- 
tion 1833  (c)  and  (e) . 

"(e)  Whenever  the  total  of  any  coinsur- 
ance amounts  under  subsection  (a)(1)  (A) 
and  (B)  and  any  deductible  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  and  (3)  which  U  required  to 
be  paid  by  an  individual  under  this  tlUe 
exceeds  the  sum  of  tl.OOO  In  any  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  any  such 
amounts  as  are  In  excess  of  $1,000  during 
such  calendar  year. 

■coNDmoNs  or  and  LiicrrATioNs  ow  patiunt 

^  FOB    SERVICCS 

\  "SEC.  2005.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  pay- 
ment may  be  made  for  services  described  In 
section  2003(a)(1).  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1814,  1816,  1816,  ie33(f),  1835  shall 
apply. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  payment  may  be 
made  for  services  described  In  secUon  2003 
(»t(2),  the  provisions  of  section  1842  shall 
apply. 

"AppLicABn-rrr  or  cnTAnr  paovisioifs  or 
Tm*  xvni 

"SBC.  2006.  The  provisions  of  section  1861 
(except  subsection  (a)  and  (y)).  I866  1867 
1869  1870.  1871.  1872.  1873.' ibVi.  «<i  1T75 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  Utle  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  are  appUcable  with  re- 
spect to  title  XVin. 

•  •  •  Security  Amendments  of  1967  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  tlUe  to  tte  «une  ertent 
as  they  are  applicable  to  tlUe  XVUJ. 
"STATE  AciixxMEirrs  ro«  covxEAox  or  AKwrn- 

TAKT8    AKD    KEMBEKS    OV   A   BBTIUlCKIfT   ST8- 

TEM    Am>   THEIK    DEPENDEKTS    AKD    SUEVTVOM 

"Sec,  2007.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU,  at  the 
request  of  a  State  which  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  under  section  218,  enter  Into  an 
agreement    with    such    State    pursuant    to 


which  all  Individuals  In  any  of  the  coverage 
groups  deecribed  In  subsection  (b)  (as 
specified  In  the  agreement)  wUl  be  entlUed 
to  benefits  under  this  title. 

|'(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)    the  term   'retirement  system'  means 
a   pension,    annuity,    retirement,    or   sImUar 
fund  or  system  eeUbllshed  by  a  State  or  by  a 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(2)  the  term  "political  subdivision'  in- 
cludes an  instrumentality  of  (A)  a  SUte 
(B)  one  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
Stete,  or  (C)  a  Stete  and  one  or  more  polit- 
ical subdivisions. 

"(3)  the  term  "Stete'  Includes  an  Uistru- 
mentellty  of  two  or  more  Stetes. 

"(4)  the  term  'coverage  group'  means  (A) 
annultents  under  a  retirement  system  (B) 
members  of  a  retirement  system  who  are  not 
annuitants,  (C)  the  widows  or  widowers  of 
annultents  under  a  retirement  system  and 
(D)  the  widows  or  widowers  of  members  of 
a  retirement  system  who  were  not  anniU- 
tente;  except  that  such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  benefits  under 
this  title  by  reason  of  section  2002(a) 

"(c)(1)  An  agreement  entered  Into  with 
any  Stete  under  this  section  shaU  be 
applicable  to  one  or  more  coverage  groups 
referred  to  in  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (b)' 
(4),  and  as  designated  by  the  State  In  such 
agreement. 

"(2)  An  agreement  entered  Into  with  any 
Stete  under  this  section  may  be  applicable 
to  one  or  more  of  the  coverage  groups 
referred  to  In  any  of  the  clauses  of  subsection 
(b)(4)  (except  clause  (A))  but  only  with 
respect  to  retirement  systems  (A)  the  annul- 
tente  of  which  are  individuals  In  a  coverage 
group  designated,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  as  a  coverage  group  to  which  such 
agreement  applies  and  (B)  in  the  case  of 
^^.°V^  *°**  widowers,  referred  to  In  clause 
(D).  the  members  of  which  are  IndlvlduaU 
in  a  coverage  group  designated,  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  as  a  coverage  group  to  which 
this  agreemen  t  appl  les . 

'(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  Stete.  modify  the  agreement  with 
such  Stete  under  this  section  to  Include  anv 
coverage  group  to  which  the  agreement  did 
not  Preylously  apply;  but  tiie  agreement  as 
so  modified  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  applicable  In 
Stete  *°   original    agreement   with    a 

.'1^^\  ^^  Punwses  of  this  section  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  In  a  coverage  group  to  which 
l!^ln^''*t?*'''  "'''*"■  this  section  applies 
t^  1^^"^  l^'*''  succeeding  provisions  of 
t^t^  rL***  *""*'**'  ^  ^neTLX^  under 
this  tUle  \n  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  though  he  established 
such  entitlement  under  section  2002 (a) 
th.iv.,,'"'!  entitlement  to  benefits  under 
this  title  of  an  Individual  who  Is  In  a  cover- 
age group  to  which  the  agreement  under  this 
section  applies  shall— 

Is  thi\atert"  **°  whichever  of  the  frtlowUig 

"(A)  July  1.  1974. 

"(B)  the  first  day  of  the  month  f<^lowlnir 
the  first  month  Ui  which  he  is  In  such  cover- 
sge  group. 

fr^y\^^\  '**•  '^t  <l*y  of  the  second  month 
foUowmg  the  month  in  which  such  agree- 
ment U  entered  Into,  or  -»  "^ 

fniii^Li^fx*"'*  •*•''  "'  ^^  "*«"'<'  month 
foUowlng  the  monUi  to  which  such  agree- 

^n'lL^^."*"*  "^  *  modification,  be^mes 
applicable  to  such  coverage  group,  and 

the  eirttert^''  whichever  of  the  following  Is 

"(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which 
such  Individual  dies, 

"(B)  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  firet  month  for  which  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  benefite  imder  thU  tlUe  by  reason 
of  section  2002(a). 
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"(C)  tb»  flnt  d«y  ot  the  montli  foUowlD< 
the  month  in  which  h«  ca—ei  to  be  la  the 
oovenige  group  to  which  auch  agreement  la 

applicable, 

"(D)  the  day  on  which  such  agreement  ter- 
mlnatee.  or 

"(X)  the  day  on  which  such  agreement 
termlnatea  with  respect  to  such  covange 
group. 

"(g)  Sach  such  agreement  shall  i»t>Tide 
that  the  State — 

"(1)  will,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the 
Secretary  speclflea,  reimburse  the  Federal 
Catastrophic   Health  Inaurance  Tnist  Pund 

(A)  for  payments  made  from  such  txuxd  to 
pay  for  the  aeryices  furnished  to  Individuals 
entitled  to  have  payment  made  for  such 
aeryices  by  reason  of  such  agreement  and 

(B)  for  the  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  carrying  out  such  agreement  and 
by  such  public  or  private  agencies  that  such 
Department  may  utilize  for  such  purpose, 

"(2)  will  comply  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  Issue  In  carry- 
ing out  such  agreement, 

"(3)  will  furnish  the  Secretary  auch  timely 
Information  and  reports  as  be  may  And 
necessary  in  performing  his  functions  under 
this  section  and  will  maintain  such  records 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verlflcation  of  the  Information  and  re- 
ports under  this  paragraph  and  otherwise 
carry  out  this  agreement, 
and  shaU  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  not  inconsistent  with  this  section  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  and  aitpro- 
prlate. 

"(h)  Upon  giving  at  least  six  months' 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  a  SUte 
may  terminate,  effective  at  the  end  of  a 
calendar  quarter  specified  In  the  notice  iU 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  either  in  lu 
entirety  or  with  respect  to  a  coverage  group 

"(1)  IX  the  Secretary,  after  giving  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a 
State  with  whom  he  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section,  finds 
that  the  SUte  has  faUed  or  Is  no  longer  legal- 
ly able  substantially  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  such  agreement  or  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  notify  such  SUte  that  the 
agreement  will  be  terminated  in  its  entirety 
or  with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  coverage' 
groups  designated  by  him.  at  such  time  is 
he  deems  appropriate,  unless  prior  to  such 
time  he  finds  there  no  longer  la  any  such 

wT.y/'J"'  *^*'  *^*  <*"*«  'o'  "uch  legal  In- 
ability  has  been  removed. 

"(J)  A  determination  by  a  SUU.  which  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  as  to  whether  an  in- 
dividual is  an  annulUnt  or  member  of  a 
retirement  system  or  the  widow  or  widower 
of  such  an  annulUnt  or  member  shall  for 
the  purpoees  of  this  section,  be  final  and 
conclusive  uoon  the  Secretary. 

"(k)(l)  If  more  or  less  than  the  correct 
^tM  *^'.  ^''*'  *«  Nrreemenrju^^t 

Sth  res^^i!  .K  P*'**-  ""'P*'  adJutments 
with  respect  to  the  amounu  due  under  such 
agreement  shall  be  made,  without  tate^f 
^rJ^f^w''*'  '"''  •'  ""^l*  ttoee  as  maTbe 
^^^c^"*^'""""'  °'  '^'>  SecreUnT 
th.  «Li    ^  *°y  ^^^  «'o«»  not  make    at 

ttt  -Jh  "°i"  *''  *«^nient  pureuant  to 
the  amounts  due.  Interest  at  the  rauVf  8 
S^ntuTaS"  ^'  '"'^"'^  ^~"  «»•  ^^^-' 

"nonAL  CATA8TKOPHIC  RKALTH  m8TT»AWC« 

T«T78T  rum 
"Sac.  2008.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
sutes  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
•Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund'  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred  to   as   the   'trust   fund').   The   tnist 
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fund  shall  consist  of  such  aixK)unU  as  may 
be  deposited  in,  or  appropriated  to.  su«fa 
fund  as  provided  in  this  part.  There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  tha  trust  fund  for  the 
flecal  year  ending  June  30.  1874.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 

amounu  equivalent  to  10  per  centum  of 

"(I)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3101(c) 
and  3111(c)  of  the  Internal  Itevenue  Code 
of  1064  with  reepect  to  wages  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  oc  his  delegau 
pursuant  to  subtitle  F  of  such  Code  after 
December  31,  1873,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  applying  the 
applicable  rates  of  tax  under  such  sections 
to  such  wagee,  which  wages  shaU  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  BducaUon.  and 
Welfare  on  the  basis  of  records  of  wages 
esUbllshed  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  aococtl- 
anoe  with  such  reporU;  and 

"(2)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  1401(c) 
of  the  Internal  Be  venue  Code  of  1864  with 
respect  to  self-employment  income  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  hU 
delegates  on  tax  returns  under  subtitle  F  of 
such  Code,  as  determined  by  the  SecretSLry 
of  the  Treasury  by  applying  the  applicable 
rau  of  tax  under  such  section  to  such  self- 
employment  income,  which  self -employment 
Income  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  BducaUon,  and  Welfare  on  the 
basis  of  records  of  self-employment  esUb- 
llshed and  malnUlned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  accord- 
ance with  such  returns. 

The  amounu  appropriated  by  the  preceding 
aenUnce  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  Trust  Fund,  such  amounu  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  eetlmatee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  taxes,  spec- 
ified In  the  preceding  sentence,  p«ad  to  or 
deposited  into  the  Treasury;  and  proper  ad- 
JustmenU  shall  be  made  In  amounu  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  m  excess  of  or  were  lees  than 
taxes  specified   In  such  sentence. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  trust  fund,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
'board  of  trustees  of  the  trust  fund'  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'board  of  trustees'),  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaeviry,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  all  ex  ofllclo.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Managing  Trustee") 
The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shaU 
serve  as  the  secretary  of  the  bo*tfd  of  trus- 
tees. The  board  of  tmstees  shall  meet  not 
less  frequently  than  once  each  calendar  year. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  triisteea 


"(1)  hold  the  tnist  fund: 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  Uter  than 
the  firet  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration and  sUtus  of  the  trust  fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  lu  expected 
operation  and  sUtus  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  yeare; 

"(3)  report  immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amoimt  of  the  trust  fund  Is  unduly  small; 
and 

"(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed 
In  managing  the  trust  fund,  and  recommend 
changes  In  such  policies.  Including  necessary 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  law  which  gov- 
ern the  way  in  which  the  trust  fund  is  to  be 
managed. 

The  report  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2) 
ShaU  Include  a  sUtement  of  the  asseU  of, 
and  the  dlsbursemenu  made  from,  the  trust 
fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  Income  to,  and  dls- 
bursemenu to  be  made  from,  the  trust  fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each  of  the 


next  a  fiscal  yean,  and  a  statement  ot  the 
aotuarlal  aUtus  of  the  trust  fund.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document  of 
the  session  of  the  Congraes  to  wtilch  the  re- 
port is  made. 

"(c)   It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  M>n»yiT.g 
Trustee  to  inveet  auch  portion  of  the  trust 
fund  as  is  not  In  hla  Judgment,  raqoizeil  to 
meet  current  withdrawala.  Such  inyeetmanU 
may  be  made  only  in  Interest-bearing  ofaUga- 
Uona  of  the  United  SUtea  or  In  obligaUons 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  SUtea.  For  auch  purpose  auch 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)   on  original 
issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase 
of   outetandlng   obligations   at    the    market 
price.  The  purpose  for  which  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtea  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Uberty  Bond  Act.  aa  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at 
par  of  putUic-debt  obllgatlona  for  purchaae 
by  the  trust  fund.  Such  obllgatlona  issued 
for  purchaae  by  the  trust  fund  shaU  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs 
of  the  trust  fund  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (com- 
puted by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  tbe  baala 
of  market  quoUtlons  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  Issue)  on  all  markeUble  Interest-bear- 
ing  obligations  of  the   United   SUtea  then 
forming  •  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  caUable  imtu  after  the  explreUon 
of  4  yean  from  the  end  of  auch  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  auch  average  mar- 
ket yield  la  not  a  mulUple  of  one-eighth  of 
one  per  centum,  the  rate  of  interest  on  auch 
obllgatlona   shall    be    the    miUtlple    of   one- 
eighth  of  one  per  centum  neareat  auch  mar- 
ket yield.  The  Managing  Trustee  may  pur- 
chaae  other   Interest-bearing   obligations   of 
the  United  SUtea  or  obligations  guaranteed 
aa   to   both    principal    and    Interest    by   the 
United   SUtea.   on   original    issue  or  at  ttie 
market  price,  only  where  he  determines  that 
the  purchase  of  auch  other  obllgatlona  is  in 
the  public  Interest. 

"(d)  Any  obUgatlons  acquired  by  the  trust 
fund  (except  pubUc  debt  obligations  issued 
exclusiyely  to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold  by 
the  Managing  Truatee  at  the  market  price, 
and  auch  public  debt  obligations  may  be 
redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

"(e)  TheUjtereat  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  a«le  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund, 

"(f)(1)  The  Managing  Trustee  Is  directed 
to  pay  tmtn  time  to  time  from  the  trust  fund 
Into  the  Treasury  the  amount  estimated  by 
him  as  taxes  Imposed  under  section  3101(c) 
which  are  subject  to  refund  under  section 
841S(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1854  with  re^)ect  to  wages  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1873.  Such  taxes  shall  be  determlaed 
on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  wages  esUb- 
llshed and  malnUlned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wagee  rerorted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  pursuant 
to  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1864,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ahaU  furmah  the  Manag- 
ing Tnistee  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Managing  Tnistee  for  such 
pxirpoae.  The  paymenU  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
repaymenU  to  the  account  for  refunding 
Internal  revenue  collections. 

"(2)  BepaymenU  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  available  for  expenditures 
but  ShaU  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  If  it  subsequently  appeara  that 
the  estimates  under  auch  paragraph  Ln  any 
partlc\ilar  period  were  too  high  or  too  low, 
approprUte  adjiistmenu  shall  be  made  by 
the  Managing  Tnistee  in  future  paymenu. 
"(g)  There  ShaU  be  transferred  period- 
ically (but  not  leas  often  than  once  each 
fiscal  year)  to  the  Trusi  Fund  from  the 
Mderal    Old-Age    and    Survivon    Insurance 
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Trust  Fund  and  from  the  Federal  Disability 
Insusanee  Trust  Fund  amoiinu  equivalent 
to  tbe  amounu  not  previously  so  transferred 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  ahall  hare  certified  aa  overpay- 
menu  purauant  to  section  1870(b)  of  this 
Act  as  nkade  appUoable  to  this  title  by  section 

aooe. 

"(h)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  also  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounu  as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  certifies  are  necessary  to 
make  the  paymenu  provided  for  by  this 
part,  and  the  paymenu  with  re^>ect  to  ad- 
ministrative expensee  In  accordance  with 
secUon  201(g)  (1). 

"arPBOPaianoNs  roa  contxmcbnct  aaamvs 
"Sac.  aoos.  In  order  to  assure  prompt  pay- 
ment of  benefiu  provided  under  this  title 
and  the  administrative  expenses  thereunder 
during  the  early  months  of  the  program  es- 
Ubllshed by  this  title,  and  to  provide  a  con- 
tingency reserve,  there  is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropruted.  to  re- 
main available  for  the  3  calendar  yean  im- 
mediately foUowlng  December  31,  1973.  for 
repayable  advances  (without  Interest)  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  beneflU  estimated  to  be 
paid  under  this  tiUe  in  each  of  auch  calen- 
dar yean. 

(b)  Section  201(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  antended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "title  XVIH"  the  first 
time  it  appeare  the  following:  "and  the 
Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Inaurance  Trust 
Paml  eitabUibed  by  utle  XX "; 

(2)  Inserting  after  "title  XVUI"  each 
time  it  appean  therein  after  the  first  time 
the  foUowlng:   "and  title  XX". 

(c)  (1)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1864  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  1401(b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(C)         CATASTKOraiC        HXALTH        iNStTaAJTCS 

PBOTScnoN. — In  addition  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  the  preceding  subsection,  there  ahall  be 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  income  of  every  individual,  a 
tax  as  follows: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1874.  and  before 
January  1,  1877.  the  tax  ahaU  be  equal  to  0.30 
percent  of  the  amoiint  of  the  aelf-employ- 
ment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1878.  and  before 
January  1,  1882.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
0.86  percent  ot  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 
"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  l>e- 
glnnlng  after  December  31,  1881  the  tax 
ahall  be  equal  to  0.40  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self -employment  Income  for  such  Ux- 
able   year." 

(2)  Section  8101  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1864  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section 3101(b)  the  following  new  subeec- 
tion: 

"(c)  CATAsraoPHic  Hxaltr  Iksttxakcx 
P»OT«CTioK.— In  addl«on  to  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  preceding  subeectlons.  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  every  in- 
dividual a  tax  equal  to  the  following  per- 
centages of  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a))  received  by  him  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  In  aectlon  3121(b). 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wagea  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1876,  1876,  and  1877,  the 
rate  ShaU  be  0  30  percent: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wagea  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1878.  1878.  1880,  1881.  and 
1082  tbe  rate  shall  be  0  36  percent:  and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wagea  received  after 
December  81,  1982,  the  rate  ahall  be  0.40 
percent." 

(8)  Section  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  o<  19M  is  amanded  by  adding  after 


•ubaectlon  811 1(b)   tbe  foUowUtg  new  sub- 
aectlon: 

"(o)  CATAunonac  Bxaitm  iMsvaaaacs  Pao- 
TBcnoM. — In  addition  to  tbe  taxee  imposed 
by  the  preceding  subsectlona,  there  la  hereby 
Invpoeed  on  every  employer  an  exciae  tax. 
with  respect  to  having  indlvlduala  In  his 
employ,  eqxial  to  the  following  percentages  ot 
the  wages  (aa  defined  In  aectlon  8821(a)) 
paid  by  htm  with  reapect  to  employment  (aa 
defined  in  eecUon  3191(b),  but  without 
regard  to  tbe  provisions  of  paragraphs  (6). 
(8).  and  (9)   thereof)  — 

"(1 )  with  respect  to  wagee  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1976,  1978,  and  1977,  the  rate 
BhaU  be  0.30  percent: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wagea  paid  during 
the  calendar  yean  1678.  1879.  1080.  and  1981 
the  rate  ahall  be  0.36  percent;  and 

"(S)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  aft«^ 
December  81,  1962,  the  rate  tfuU  be  0.40 
pereont.'* 

•mut  n— MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

FOB  LOW-INCOME  PBOPUB 
Sk:.  201.  (a)   Effective  July  1.  1978,  title 
XIZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"TTTL*  XIX— MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 
FOR   LOW-INCOME   PEOPLE 
"Pa«t  a — OxmaAi.  PaoviBXOifs 

"rVMTOSK 

"Sec.  1901.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  title 
to  provide,  for  low-lnoome  Individuals  and 
membera  of  low-lnoome  families,  asststanos 
toward  the  cosU  of  necessary  hospital,  skilled 
nunlng  faculty,  medical,  and  other  health 
care  aervloea. 

"itKX    CBOICX    BT    PATmrr   OTTAaAJlrSKlt 

"Sac.  1802.  Any  individual  enUtled  to  bene- 
fiU  xinder  this  title  may  obtain  health  serv- 
ices provided  hereimder  from  any  institution, 
agency,  or  person  qualified  to  parUclpate 
under  this  title  In  accordance  with  reim- 
bursement and  service  requlremenU  if  auch 
institution,  agency,  or  person  undertakea  to 
provide  him  such  aervlcea.  The  provlslona  of 
the  preceding  sentence  ahall  not  be  applicable 
In  the  Jurladlctlon  of  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin 
Islanda,  or  Guam  for  any  period  with  reapect 
to  which  there  Is  in  effect  an  election  (sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  he  ahall  by  regiilatlons  prescribe) 
by  the  Oovernor  of  such  Jurisdiction  that 
such  provisions  not  be  applicable  to  such 
Jurisdiction. 

"OPTION     OF    Iin>IVIDI7AL8     TO     OBTAIK     OTH^ 
HXAI.TB    tSBXmAMCX    PSOISCnOM 

"Sxc.  1803.  Nothing  contained  in  thla  title 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  SUte 
from  providing,  or  any  Individual  from  pur- 
chasing or  securing  (tlirough  collective  bar- 
gaining or  otherwise) ,  protectliw  against  the 
cost  of  any  health  servloee. 

"Pa«t  B — DxacmiPTioif  or  !*»»«««». 
AaaxsTAXCB  Plan 

"XUGIBLK    mplVIWJALB 

"Sk:.  1810.  (a)  Every  'medicaid  eligible' 
(as  defined  in  secUon  19ie(a) )  shaU  be 
eligible  for  the  health  benefiU  provided 
under  this  title  in  the  nuuiner  prescribed 
by  section  1916.  Every  individual  who— 

"(1)  U  (A)  a  low-income  individual,  or 
(B)   a  membw  of  a  low-income  family, 

"(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 
la  either  (A)  a  cltlaen  or  (B)  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
otherwise  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  sutes  under  color  of  law  (including 
any  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  208(a)(7)  or 
aectlon  212(d)(5)  of  the  Immlgratton  and 
Nationality  Act),  and 

"(3)  haa  filed  (in  the  case  of  a  low-lnoome 
individual),  or  has  had  fUed  in  his  behalf 
by  an  ^propriate  p«son  an  application 
under  thia  titie   (filed  In  such  form  and 
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manner  and  containing  auoh  information  as 
the  Secretary  ahaU  by  regulationa  prescribe) , 
ahall  be  eligible  for  the  health  beneflU  pro- 
vided under  this  title  for  the  benefit  period 
(as  determined  under  aubaectlon  (d)(8)) 
to  which  such  application  la  applicable;  ex- 
cept that  no  auch  individual  ahall  l>e  en- 
titled to  auch  beneflU  on  account  of  aervlcea 
received  by  him  during  any  period  with  re- 
apect to  which  he  doea  not  meet  the  condi- 
tion Imposed  by  paragraph  (2)  of  thla  aub- 
aectlon. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  iH>provea  any 
application  (referred  to  In  subeection  (a) 
(3)),  be  ahall  issue  a  health  benefits  card 
to  each  Individual  who.  by  reason  of  auch 
application,  la  eligible  for  a  benefit  period 
to  the  health  beneflU  provided  by  thla  title. 
Such  health  beneflU  card  which  ahall  be  used 
to  assist  m  Identifying  an  eligible  Individual, 
ahall  Identify  the  Individual  or  famUy  mem- 
ber to  whom  It  la  Issued  (by  name.  aex.  age. 
and  aoclal  seexirlty  account  number  and 
auch  other  crlterU  aa  the  Secretary  ahall  by 
regulations  prescribe)  aa  being  eligible  for 
auch  benefiu  for  auch  period. 

"(c)  An  application  (referred  to  In  aub- 
aectlon  (a)  (3) )  on  behalf  of  the  membere 
of  a  low-Income  famUy  shaU  be  fUed  by 
the  head  of  auch  famUy  or  by  auch  other 
apprc^rUte  person  aa  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  specify. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Any  applioatlon  (referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(8))  shaU  be  fUed  with 
respect  to— 

"(1)  the  coverage  year  in  which  the  appli- 
cation la  filed,  or 

"(11)  the  coverage  year  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  coverage  year  In  wliich  the  appli- 
cation la  filed  and  which  begins  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
application  is  filed. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  aec- 
tlon 1811,  the  term  'coverage  year'  means 
the  la-month  period  beginning  AprU  1  of 
any  year. 

"(2)  The  benefit  period  of  any  individual 
resulting  from  the  filing  of  an  application 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(3)),  shall 
commence — 

"(A)  on  the  fint  day  of  the  first  month 
in  which  the  application  is  filed,  or 

"(B)  if  earlier,  the  firet  day  of  tlie  third 
month  prior  to  the  month  m  which  the  i4>pli- 
catlon  Is  filed  and  In  which  such  Individual 
or  the  family  of  which  he  Is  a  member  first 
met  the  conditions  imposed  by  section  1910 
(a)(1)  and  (2), 

and  ShaU  end  on  whichever  of  the  foUowlng 
is  earliei^- 

"(C)  the  cloee  of  the  coverage  year  with  re- 
apect to  which  auch  application  is  filed,  or 

"(D)  auch  date  as  may  be  apeclfled  In 
regrUatlons  of  the  Secretary  (promulgated 
in  accordance  with  the  proviaions  of  section 
1911(d)),  if  auch  individual,  prior  to  the 
date  referred  to  in  clauae  (C) .  ceaaea  to  meet 
the  i4>plicable  condition  Imposed  by  aubaec- 
tlon (a)  (1),  or  falla  to  aubmit  reporte  which 
the  Secretary  deema  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  in- 
dividual continues  to  meet  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2); 
except  that,  If,  on  the  date  that  any  indtvld- 
ual'a  benefit  period  would  (as  determined 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph) end.  such  individual  is  an  Inpatient 
in  a  health  care  institution  (which  Is  a  hos- 
pital, skilled  nurelng  faculty,  or  IntermedUte 
<*"  faulty)  participating  under  titles  XVm 
or  xrx.  such  Individual's  benefit  period 
ShaU  not  end  untU  the  day  following  the 
flnt  day,  after  such  date,  that  such  individ- 
ual either  is  no  longer  an  inpatient  in  or  no 
longer  requires  care  In  such  an  Institution. 

"DRTKMIKATIONS    OP    KUGIBnjTT 

"Sec.  1811.  (a)  Whenever  an  application 
(referred  to  in  section  1910(a)  (3) )  lias  been 
filed  by  or  on  bebaU  of  an  individual   or 
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on  behAlf  of  the  m«mben  of  a  family,  th«  de- 
termination of  whether  such  Individual  or 
such  family  meets  the  applicable  condition 
Imposed  by  section  1910(a)(1)(A)  or  (B) 
shaU — 

"(1)  In  case  such  application  Is  Oled  with 
re^>ect  to  the  covera^  year  In  which  such 
application  is  filed,  be  based  on  the  actual 
(If  any)  and,  where  appropriate  and  feasible, 
pro^>ectlTe  mcome  for  the  period,  commenc- 
ing with  the  date  on  which  the  benefit  period 
«rf  such  Individual  or  family  begins,  and  end- 
ing S  months  thereafter,  or.  If  later,  with  the 
dose  of  such  benefit  period,  or 

"(2)  m  case  such  application  Is  filed  with 
raqiMct  to  the  coverage  year  immediately  ■uc- 
«»«*<<lng  the  coverage  year  In  which  such 
application  Is  filed,  be  baaed  on  the  actual 
Income  of  such  mdlvldual  or  family  (as  the 
case  may  be)  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  unless  for  such  preceding  calendar 
rear— 

"(A)  auch  Individual  or  family  had  no  in- 
oooae,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  prospective  In- 
come, which  can  be  reasonably  estimated,  of 
such  Individual  or  family  for  the  calendar 
year  m  which  such  application  Is  filed  Is  sub- 
stantially greater  or  lees  than  such  mdlvld- 
iial's  or  family's  actual  Income  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year, 

to  "which  case,  such  Individual's  or  family's 
Iwome  shall  be  baaed  on  such  individual's  or 
such  family's  (as  the  case  may  be)  prospec- 
tive Income  for  the  calendar  year  to  which 
•uch  application  Is  filed. 

"(b)  An  todl vidua!  ahaU  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  subsection    (a)  (2)  (A),  to  have 

bad  no  tocome  for  a  calendar  year  tf 

"(1)  at  the  time  the  application  (refemd 
to  to  section  1810  (a)  (3) )  Is  filed  by  such  to- 
dlvldual.  such  todlvidual  la  not  a  member 
of  a  family,  and 

"(2)  during  aU  of  such  year  (A)  auch  to- 
dividual  was  a  member  of  a  family,  (B)  was 
not  regularly  employed,  and  (C)  was  not  the 
head  of  such  family. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  to  determining  (for 
purpoaee  of  subeectlon  (a) )  the  proepecttve 
tocome  of  any  individual  or  family,  may  take 
tato  account  current  tooome  (If  any)  and 
other  relevant  factors  (tocludlng,  to  ap- 
propriate cases,  acttial  tocome  for  precedtof 
periods).  ^ 

"(d)  An  todlvidual  (referred  to  In  section 
1910  (d)  (2)  (D) )  ahaU  be  deemed  not  to  have 
ceaaed  to  meet  the  applicable  condition  Im- 
posed by  section  1910  (a)(1)  to  a  current 
coverage  year  because  the  tooome  of  such 
Individual  or  of  the  family  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  inci«aMd, 
if  such  Income,  as  so  tocreased.  does  not  ex- 
ceed 130  per  centum  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  tooome  which  such  Individual  (or  such 
family)  can  receive  while  etUl  being  a  'low- 
income'  iDdlvldiua  or  family  (as  the  caae 
may  be) .  The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
also  to  decreases  In  family  tooome  maxlmuixM 
brought  about  by  a  dlmtoutlon  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  thereof,  except  that  a  dlmto- 
utlon to  the  number  of  members  of  a  family 
of  not  man  than  one  such  member  during 
a  benefit  period  shall  not  affect  the  eligibility 
c<  the  remaining  members  of  such  family 
during  the  remainder  of  such  benefit  period. 
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"•com  or  ■tMarirs 

"Sac.  1912.  (a)  The  beneflu  provided  to  an 
individual  eligible  to  any  benefit  period  under 
thU  title  shaU  consist  of  ellglbUity  to  have 
payment  made  (subject  to  the  provlalons  of 
tbta  ttUe)  on  his  behalf  for — 

"(1)  necMsary  topatlent  hospital  services 
for  not  more  than  M  days  during  a  benefit 
pcrlod: 

"(3)  medical  and  other  health  lervlcw: 
"(3)  skilled  nursing  facQlty  service*: 
"(4)  home  health  service*; 
"f6)   Intermediate  ctre  services; 
"(9)  mental  health  care  services: 
"(7)  prs-nataJ  and  wdl-baby  care: 


"(8)  family  planning  counseltog.  services, 
and  supplies; 

"(9)  to  the  case  of  eligible  children  tinder 
age  18,  early  and  periodic  screening,  <ii«gnn,,ig 
and  treatment:  and 

"(10)  payment  of  any  premltim  Imposed 
under  part  B  of  UUe  XVni  for  ooverage  un- 
der the  insurance  program  establtabed  by 
such  part. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  benefits  described 
to  subeectkm  (a),  each  individual  who  is 
eligible,  during  any  benefit  period  to  benefits 
under  this  title  shall — 

"(1)  if  he  Is  entiUed  to  benefits  under  the 
catastrophic  health  insurance  program  eatab- 
llshed  by  tlUe  XX,  be  eligible  to  have  pay- 
ment made  imder  this  title  for  any  amount 
of  coinauranoe  payment  required  under  such 
title  XX:  or 

"(2)  if  he  la  not  enttUed  (and  upon  filing 
application  would  not  be  entlUed)  to  bene- 
fits under  such  catastrophic  health  Insur- 
ance program,  be  entitled  to  have  payment 
made  under  this  tlUe  for  benefits  which,  if 
he  were  entlUed  to  the  benefiU  provided 
under  such  catastrophic  health  Insurance 
program,  would  be  provided  imder  such 
program. 

"(3)  be  eligible  to  have  payment  made  un- 
der thle  title  for  any  hospital  days  excluded 
from  coverage  under  such  UUe  XX  by  reckon 
of  the  deductible  requirement  of  such  title. 
"oo-PATMxirr  BSQinaxMnrTS 
"Stc.  1913.  (a)  (1)  Any  individual  or  family 
who,  for  any  coverage  year,  is  eligible  for  the 
health  benefits  provided  by  this  title  shaU  be 
responsible  tor  the  first  $3  of  the  cost  to- 
curred  for  a  visit  for  physicians'  services 
(Other  than  as  an  topatlent)  if  such  visit  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  securing  appropriate 
well-baby  care  or  family  planning  services. 
Such  $3  co-payment  shall  be  applicable  to 
each  of  the  first  ten  visits  of  any  todlvidual 
or  family  for  physicians'  services.  In  the  case 
of  an  todlvidual  covered  tmder  title  XVm, 
the  co-payment  or  deductible  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  extent  they 
are  less  than  the  co-payment  required  under 

title  xvm. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  todlvidual  who 

"(A)  is,  for  any  benefit  period,  entitled  to 
the  health  benefits  provided  under  this  title 
"(B)  is  not  a  member  of  a  family  or  Is  a 
member  of  a  famUy  all  of  whose  members 
meet  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (C) , 
"(C)  for  a  conttouous  period  in  excess  of 
60  days  (whether  or  not  to  the  same  benefit 
period).  Is  an  topatlent  to  an  institution 
which  Is  a  hoepltal,  skilled  nursing  facility, 
or  Intermediate  care  facility, 
there  shall  be  imposed  to  each  month  (which 
begins  after  such  period)  to  which  he  U  an 
topatlent  In  such  an  institution  a  special 
co-payment,  with  respect  to  health  care  serv- 
ices to  such  Institution  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled under  this  Utle  durtog  each  month, 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  his  cash  to- 
come for  such  month  exceeds  $60. 

"(b)  The  amount  payable  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  physlcUna'  services  where  a 
co-payment  Is  required  by  subsection  (a)  (1) 
or  (a)  (2)  ShaU  be  reduced  by  an  amount  (If 
sny)  equal  to  the  co-payment  Imposed. 
"BaamuAL  matttxx  or  sawaFiTs 
"See.  1914.  Amounts  otherwise  payable  un- 
der thU  title  with  respect  to  any  Item  or 
service  specified  to  paragraphs  (1)   through 
(9)  of  section  1913  (a)  and  (b)  provided  to 
an  todlvidual  durtog  any  benefit  period  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  is  paid  (or 
upon  claim   by   the  Individual,  or  a  person 
claiming  on  his  behalf,  would  be  payable) 
under  any  other  public  or  private  Insurance 
or  health  care  beneflu  plan  by  which  such 
Individual   Is  covered    (tocludtog  the   insur- 
ance program  eetablUhed  by  title  XVm,  and 
sny   workmen's   compensation    law),   exc«pt 
that  paymenU  under  thU  title  shall  be  pri- 
mary  to  the  case  of  a  8ute  program  d»- 


slgned  to  supplement   (through   higher  to- 
come tests)  the  ellglbUity  of  this  program. 

"*-UKMTO    aiCO,    TKX    VTXGIIT    ISLAJCDB,    klTD   OtTAM 

"Sbc.  1916.  Por  special  provisions  applicable 
to  Puerto  Rioo,  the  Vlrgto  Islands,  and  Ouam. 
see  section  1930(d). 

"srcciAi.  PKoviaiONs  bunting  to  mkocaxd 

"Sac.  1918.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section  1910(a),  the 
term  'medicaid  eligible'  means  an  individual 
(whether  as  a  member  of  a  family  or  other- 
wise) who,  for  any  month  after  December 
1974  and  prior  to  July  1976,  was  determined 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XJX. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  tlUe.  any  Individual  who  U  a  medicaid 
eligible  ShaU  (subject  to  subeectlon  (c))  be 
eligible  for  the  health  Insurance  provided 
by  this  tlUe  for  any  period  after  June  1976 

If,  for  such  period,  such  todlvldtial 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  imposed  (or 
<leemed  by  Federal  law  to  be  impoeed)  as  a 
condition  of  ellglbUity  for  assistance  under 
the  State  plan  under  which  his  stattis  as  a 
medicaid  eligible  is  established,  as  such  plan 
was  to  effect  for  June  1975, 

"(3)  does  not  meet  such  requirements  but 
would  meet  such  requirements  except  for 
the  amoiuit  of  his  tocome  (or  the  tooome  of 
the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member) ,  if  his 
Ihcome  (or  the  tocome  of  the  family  of 
whloh  he  Is  a  member)  does  not  exceed  106 
per  centum  of  the  maximum  applicable  In- 
come standard  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
ellglbUity  under  such  requirements  as  to 
effect  for  Jane  1974,  or  (If  greater)  for  June 
1975. 

•*c«pt  that  no  todlvidual  shall,  by  reason  ol 
the  iH-ovlslons  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed 
to  be  eligible  for  health  benefits  under  this 
UUe   unless  such   todlvidual   meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1910(a)  (3)   and  there 
has  been  filed  (to  the  manner  provided  by 
s<^:Uon  1910(a)  (3) )  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
Individual  an  appUcaUon  for  benefits  under 
this  Utle  with  re^)ect  to  such  period. 
"Pa«t    C— CoiromoNs    **«>   LmrrA-noNs   on 
PATMxm-,    Aim   Adicinist»ation 
"■**»•  roa  PATMKirr  fob  bxaltb  saavius 
•'Qkc.  1920.  (a)  Covered  health  care  services 
provided  to  individuals  Insured   under  this 
title  shall,  to  the  case  such  services  are  pro- 
vided by  a  provider  of  service  (as  defined  in 
section    1861  (u))    or    an    Intermediate    caiw 
faculty,  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  cost  subject  to  the  llm- 
r.Ations  otherwise  provided  under  title  XVm 
fcff  such  services  except  sklUed  nursing  fa- 
cilities and  totermedlate  care  facilities  under 
the  section  249  approach)    and,  in  the  case 
such  services  are  provided  by  a  person  other 
than  a  provider  of  service  or  an  Intermediate 
care  faculty),  be  paid  on  the  basU  of  the 
reasonable  charge  (subject  to  the  limitations 
In  title  xvm)  for  such  services.  In  the  event 
that  such  amounts  are  not  payable  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  todlvidual  or  famUy  to  enroll 
to  a  health  Insurance  plan  for  which  he  or 
such  famUy  was  otherwise  eligible,  and  to  the 
extent   such   ooverage   would   have   been    to 
effect  during  the  benefits  period,  and  to  which 
his  or  such    famUy's   premium   or   rate   lla- 
bUlty  was  26  percent  or  less   (or  faUur*  to 
enroll   to  part  B  of   tlUe  XVni)    amounts 
otherwise  payable  under  this  tlUe  shall  be  re- 
duced by  not  more  than  8360  In   a  benefit 
period. 

"(b)  As  used  to  subsection  (a),  the  terms 
'raasonable  cost'  and  Teasonable  charge'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  such  terms 
sre  employed  to  tiUs  XVIU. 
"ooNurrioMs  or  aws  xjurrAnow  ok  rk-rvxtn 
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"Qac.  IMl.  (a)  Services  and  the  payment 
therefor  under  this  tUle  are  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  llmltatlods  as  those  Im- 


possd  by  sections  1814.  18M,  and  1836  with 
re^Mct  to  services,  and  the  paymsnt  there- 
for, provided  under  UUe  XVIII. 

"(b)  No  payment  shall  be  mads  under  this 
tiUa  to  any  person  on  account  ot  any  health 
care  service  furnished  by  such  person  to  an 
Individual  who  Is  covered  under  this  title 
for  such  service  unless  such  person  accepts 
the  amount  of  such  payment,  together  with 
any  co-payment  required  under  section  1918 
with  req>eot  to  suoh  service,  as  payoMnt  to 
fxill  for  such  service.  Whenever  payment 
under  this  tiUe  Is  made  In  supplementation 
of  a  p>aymeat  made  under  any  tosurance  ^ro- 
gram  (wbethar  public  or  private)  for  a  smt- 
ioe.  the  amount  of  the  payment  imder  this 
title  shall  not  be  to  excees  of  the  amoxint 
which  would  be  paid  had  such  service  been 
provided  under  this  tiU*.  and  no  person  ac- 
cepting such  payment  as  payment  for  such 
service  shall  charge  any  amount  so  paid  to 
the  Individual  receiving  such  service. 

"(c)  If  any  eligible  Individual  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  1910)  who  Is  a  low- 
tocome  Individual  or  a  member  of  a  low- to- 
oome famUy  (as  determined  without  regard 
to  section  1932)  Is  enrolled  in — 

"(1)  s  health  matotenance  OTganlzstlon 
which  meets  the  applicable  requlremenU  of 
section  1878.  or 

"(3)  an  organisation  which  (A)  provides 
medical  and  other  health  services  (or  ar- 
ranges for  their  avaUabUlty)  on  a  pr«pay- 
ment  basis,  and  (B)  receives  and  prior  to 
September  1,  1973.  received,  payments  under 
part  B  of  Utle  XVIII  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  1833(a)  (1)A), 
the  Secretary  may,  In  lieu  of  making  pay- 
ments for  health  beneflu  on  behalf  of  such 
todlvidual  as  provided  to  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  make  payment  therefor  in  the 
manner  authorized  by  section  1878  for  any 
period,  during  which  he  U  so  enrolled,  and 
for  which  he  Is  such  an  eligible  todlvidual. 

"(e)  PaymenU  under  this  title  may  not 
be  made  for  services  provided  by  any  group 
practice  unit  unless  such  unit  meeu  the  ap- 
plicable requlremenU  of  section  1876. 

"A0MnriST»ATlON    AND   QtJALrTT   CONTaOL 

"Sec.  1922.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  who 
shall,  to  admtouterlng  auch  provisions,  as- 
sign primary  policy,  operating  and  general 
administrative  responsibility  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  utilizing  the  per- 
sonnel and  faculties  of  that  agency  who  are 
employed  to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  xvm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  ' 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  XVm  (and 
other  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the 
health  Insurance  programs  established  by 
such  UUe,  tocludtog  part  B  of  title  XI)  re- 
lating to  utUlaation  and  professional  review 
and  conditions  of  participation  required  with 
respect  to  persona  or  providers  of  health 
services  under  title  XVm,  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  health  services  provided  tmder  this 
title. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  pracUcable, 
the  Secretary,  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  shall  utUl»  and  otherwise  coordtoate 
with  the  procedures  employed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  health  insurance  pro- 
grama  established  by  title  XVin  (tocludlng 
the  procedures  for  certification  of  providers 
of  service)  and  shaU  have  the  same  authority 
(except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided)  as 
that  conferred  upon  him  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  tosuranos  programs 
established  by  title  XVIU. 

"axqciMKXNT  FOB  rA»»T»Bi|  akq 
INmMKOXAUKS 

"Sac.  1933.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  ad- 
mtoUtration  of  thU  title,  shall,  whenever  he 
determines  that  ths  toteresU  of  quality  of 
ssrvlos  to  eligible  todlvlduals  or  program 
economy,  or  efflclency  of  admtoistration 
would  be  furthered,  require  consolidation  of 
activities  on  the  part  of  carriers    (utUlssd 


pursuant  to  authority  contained  to  section 
1842)  and  agendee  or  organisations  (uti- 
lised pursuant  to  authority  contained  to 
section  1816)  to  geographic  regions  with 
mtolmum  slse  populations  of  todlvlduals 
covered  under  this  title  and  under  the  to- 
surance programs  establlafaed  by  tlUe  XVm. 
"(b)  No  private  carrier  or  other  organisa- 
tion shall,  after  the  three-year  period  which 
commences  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  be  utUlsed  to  the  admtoistration  of 
this  title  or  tlUe  XVm  unless  such  carrier 
or  other  organisation  Is  an  'approved  carrier' 
under  section  1604. 

"MXDICAL   COV^LAGS   TBtrST  ruKD 

"Sec.  1934.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Medl- 
cal  Coverage  Trust  Fund'  (hereinafter  to  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Trust  Fund').  The 
Trust  Fimd  shall  consist  of  such  girts  and 
bequests  as  may  be  made  as  provided  to  sec- 
tion 301(1)  (I),  and  such  amounu  as  may  be 
deposited  to.  or  appropriated  to,  such  fund 
as  provided  in  sections  1928  and  1938. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (hereto- 
afUr  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board 
of  Trustees')  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Edvication,  and  Welfare, 
all  ex  ofllclo.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of  the  Board 
of  Tnistees  (hereinafter  to  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Managing  Trustee').  The 
Conmilasloner  of  Social  Security  shaU  serve 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  shaU  meet  not  less 
frequenUy  than  once  each  calendar  year.  It 
ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to — 

"  ( 1 )  hold  the  Trust  Fund ; 

"(3)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  lU  ex- 
pected operation  and  status  during  the  cur- 
rent fisoal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  report  immediately  to  the  Congress 
wheitcver  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund  is  unduly 
smaU;  and 

••(4)  review  the  general  policies  foUowed 
to  managtog  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recom- 
mend changes  to  such  policies,  tocludtog 
necessary  changes  to  the  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  the  way  to  which  the  Trust 
Fund  la  to  t>e  managed. 

The  report  provided  for  to  paragraph  (3) 
ShaU  Include  a  statement  of  the  aaseU  of, 
and  the  dlsbursemenU  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  disbursements  to  be  made  from, 
the  Trust  Fund  during  the  current  coverage 
year  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
Such  report  shall  be  prtoted  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which 
the  report  is  made. 

"(c)  The  Managing  Trustee  shaU  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounU  as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  certifies  are  necessary  to 
make  the  paymenU  of  beneflu  provided  for 
to  this  title,  and  the  paymenU  with  respect 
to  administrative  expenses  in  accordance 
with  section  301  (g)  (1). 

"STATX    CONTaiBtrnONS    TO    MXDICAL 
COVXaACX    TIUST    rtJNT 

"Sw:.  1926  (a)  In  order  for  todivlduaU  re- 
siding to  any  SUto  to  receive  for  any  period 
the  benefiU  provided  by  this  tiUe,  tbers 
must  be  to  effect  for  such  period  an  agree- 
ment betwesn  such  SUts  and  the  Secretary 
entered  into  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  a  StaU  under  this  ssctlon  shall  provide 
that  the  SUto  wUl  (subject  to  subsection 
(c) )  pay,  with  respect  to  sach  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  agreement  U  to  sflsct.  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  such  time  or 
times  as  may  be  spteclfied  to  the  agreement, 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  to  case  such  8UU  is  a  SUte  which 
(for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  or 
June  30,  1976,  had  to  effect  a  SUU  plan  ap- 
proved imder  title  XIX,  as  to  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  dau  of  the  program  established 
by  this  tiUe) ,  the  stun  of  the  foaowlng: 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  total 
amount  expended  from  non -Federal  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  (under  such 
SUte  plan  to  persons  eligible  under  such 
plan)  services  of  the  types  for  which  coverage 
Is  provided  by  this  tlUe.  for  the  four-quarur 
period  ending  June  30,  1974,  or  (U)  if  greater, 
the  total  amount  expended  frcm  non -Federal 
funds  for  such  purpose  for  tfae  four-quarter 
period  ending  June  30,  1976.  plus 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  (1) 
tbs  total  amount  expended  (as  determtoed 
by  the  Secretary)  from  non -Federal  public 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  for  to- 
dlvlduals not  covered  under  such  plan  but 
who  are  eligible  under  this  tlUe,  services  of 
the  types  for  which  ooverage  Is  provided  by 
this  UUe,  for  the  four-quarter  period  endtog 
June  30.  1974,  or  (U)  IX  greater,  the  total 
amount  expended  (as  determtoed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) from  non -Federal  funds  for  such 
purpose  for  the  four-qu&rter  period  ending 
Jtine  30,  1976;  and 

"(2)  to  case  such  State  did  not,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  or  Jime  30. 
1976,  have  In  effect  a  SUte  plan  referred  to 
to  paragraph  (1).  (A)  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended (as  determtoed  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non -Federal  funds  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  services  of  the  types  for  which 
coverage  Is  provided  by  thU  title  for  persons 
eligible  under  thU  title,  for  the  four -quarter 
period  endtog  June  30,  1974,  or  (B)  If  greater, 
the  total  amount  expended  (as  determtoed 
by  the  Secretary)  from  non-Federal  funds  for 
such  purpose  for  the  four -quarter  period 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

"(c)  Th*  amount  payable  by  any  SUte  un- 
der subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  coverage 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  expended  by  such 
SUte  during  such  coverage  year  from  non- 
Federal  funds  to  providing  to  todlvlduals  to 
such  SUte  services  of  a  type — 

"(1)  which  is  not  covered  under  this  tlUe 
but 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  such  type 
of  service  (whether  or  not  included  to  such 
SUte's  plan)  which  there  could  have  been 
Federal  financial  participation  under  tlUe 
XI  (as  to  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  program  esUbllshed  by  this  tttie). 

"(d)  Amounte  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  to  the  Medical  Coverage  Trust  Fund. 

"APPBOPSIATIOIfS    TO    tCXSICaL    COVSKAGX    TKTTST 
TWO 

"Sac  1936.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Medical 
Coverage  Trust  Fund  such  sunu  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  UUe. 

"Pabt    D — DDTNmoKs    ANB    MaaaxAMBODS 
Pao  VISIONS 

"tCKANXNC     or     'LOW-rNCOKX     INUrvmCAl.'     ANB 
'KKKBIB    or    A    LOW-tNCOMX    rAUXLT' 

"8«c.  1980.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  1910 
(a)  (I) (A),  the  term  'low-tooome  individ- 
ual* means  an  Individual — 

"(1)  who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  famUy  (as 
determined  imder  subsection   (b)(1)).  and 

" (2)  whose  tocome  is  at  a  rats  at  not  mors 
than  83.400  for  the  calendar  yvar  1975  or  any 
calendar  yvar  th«r«&fter. 

"(b)  For  purposss  of  section  I9I0  (a)(1) 
(B)  — 

"(I)  the  term  'family*  msana  two  or  mors 
individuals  who  are — 

"(A)  rsUt*il  by  blood,  mftrrlac^  or  adop- 
tion, and 

"(B)  Uvlsg  to  a  plaos  of  rasldsnos  mala- 
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talned  by  one  or  mora  of  tbexn  aa  his  or 
tb*tr  ovn  bome: 

"(3)  tb«  term  'member*,  when  used  In  ref- 
erence to  a  family,  meana  an  Individual  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( i) ,  and 

"(3)  tbe  term  low-inoome',  when  uaed  In 
reference  to  a  family,  means  a  family,  the 
aggregate  Income  of  all  the  membere  of  which 
Is  at  a  rate  of  not  more  tban — 

"(A)  In  caae  there  are  <xily  two  members 
of  aucb  family,  aa.000.  or 

"(B>  In  eaae  there  are  only  three  members 
of  such  family.  MJOO.  or 

"(C)  In  case  there  are  only  four  members 
of  such  family,  14.800.  or 

"(D)  in  case  there  are  more  than  four 
members  of  such  family,  an  amount  equal  to 
M.800  plus  MOO  for  each  member  of  such 
family  In  excees  of  four 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  preacrlbe  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  consistently  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  In  the  same 
™*nner  as  auttaorKed  In  section  1611(d).  the 
gross  mcome  of  an  mdlTldual  or  family  from 
a  trade  or  business  (including  farming)  will 
be  considered  sufficiently  large  to  cause  such 
Individual  or  family  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
low-Income  Individual*,  or  a  "low-lnoome 
family,  even  though  such  Individual's  or 
family's  income  does  not  exceed  the  appli- 
cable doUar  amount  prescribed  In  subsection 
(a)(2)  or  (b)(8). 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  Jvnrladlctlona  of  the 
Oomm<Hi«ealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Ouam.  the  amounts  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)(3)  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D) 
shaU  each  be  deemed  to  be  reduced  to  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate  to  assin^  that  the  ratio  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  any  such  Jurisdiction 
who  meet  the  criteria  for  low  income  (for 
purposes  of  this  title)  to  the  total  populatltm 
of  such  JurlsdlcUon  Is  not  greater  than  the 
ratk)  of  Individuals  in  that  State  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  has  the  highest  such 
ratio  of  individxials  who  meet  such  criteria 
to  the  total  population  of  such  State. 

"KXANINa   or   'IMCOICX' 

"Sec.  1831.  (a)  For  purpoeee  of  this  tlUe. 
income'  means  (subject  to  subeecUon  (b)) 
both  earned  Income  and  unearned  income- 
and —  ' 

"(1)    'earned  income' means  only 

"(Bj  -net  earnings  from  seU-«mployment' 
as  defined  m  section  211  (without  application 
of  the  second  and  third  sentences  foUowlng 
subsection  (a)  (10),  and  the  last  paragr«ih 
of  subsection  (a)),  including  earnings  for 
services  described  in  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (c):  and 

"(2)  'unearned  income'  meana  all  other 
Income,  including— 

"(A)  support  and  maintenance  furnished 
In  cash  or  kind. 

"(B)  any  payments  received  as  an  annuity 
pension,  retirement,  or  disabUlty  benefit-  in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  i>en- 
stons:  workmen's  compensation  payments- 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
beneilu;  railroad  retirement  annuities  and 
pensions:  and  unemployment  insurance 
benefits, 

"(C)  prises  and  awards. 

"(D)  the  proceeds  of  any  life  insurance 
policy  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
amount  expended  by  the  individual  or  family 
involved  for  purposes  of  the  insured  person's 
Ust  illness  and  burial  or  •1.500.  whichever  Is 

"(E)  gifts  (cash  or  otherwise ).  support  and 
altoony  payments,  and  inheritances,  and 

(F)  rents,  dividends.  Interest,  and  royal- 
ties. ' 

••(bMl)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Income  of  any  Individual  or 
famuy.  for  any  period  of  time,  there  shall  be 
excluded — 

"(A)    the    aggregate    value   of    any   gifts 
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which  do  not  exceed  tlOO,  U  such  period  of 
time  Is  equal  to  13  months,  or.  if  such  period 
of  time  is  less  than  12  months,  then  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  tlOO  as 
such  period  bears  to  la  months,  and 

"(B)  that  portion  of  any  scholarship, 
grant,  feUowshtp  or  loan  received  for  use  In 
paying  for  tuition,  books  and  reUted  fe«e  at 
any  educational  (including  technical  or  vo- 
cational education)    institution. 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  a  loan  of  $100  or  more  (or  aggregate 
thereof)  ahaU  be  regarded  as  a  gift  If  cuch 
loan — 

"(1)  Is  unsecured  (or  Is  without  adequate 
security ) ,  or 

"(11)  has  no  maturity  date;  and 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which— 
"  (I)  b«ftn  no  Interert,  <«■  / 

"(11)  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  which  is  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  prevailing  rate 
of  Interest  imposed  with  respect  to  similar 
loans, 

the  recipient  of  such  loan  shall  bs  rsgardad 
as  having  received,  as  a  gift,  an  amount,  with 
respect  to  any  period  of  time,  equal  to  the 
excess  of — 

"(111)  the  amount  of  mterest  which  would 
have  been  payable  by  him,  with  respect  to 
such  period,  on  such  loan  if  such  loan  bore 
a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  prevailing  rate 
of  Interest  impoeed  (as  of  the  time  such 
loan  was  made)  with  respect  to  similar  loans, 
over 

"(Iv)  the  amount  of  Interest  (if  any)  pay- 
able by  him.  with  ntp«ct  to  such  period,  on 
such  loan. 

"BPBND-DOWIC   aXqUIKXMKHT 

"8»c.  1932.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
ellglblltty.  the  amount  of  the  income  of  any 
individual  or  family  (as  determined  under 
section  1831)  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  such  individual's  or  family's  in- 
curred health  care  expenses  to  the  extent 
such  expenses  constitute  a  legal  obligation 
and  are  not  payable  by  any  other  third  party 
payor  (whether  public  or  private)  (as  deter- 
mined under  sutjsection  (b) )  for  the  benent 
period  with  respect  to  which  such  Indlvlduai's 
or  family's  Income  Is  determined. 

"(b)(1)  The  term  health  care  expenses', 
when  applied  to  any  individual  or  family, 
means  (subject  to  paragraph  (2))  reason- 
able expenditures  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
individual  or  the  members  of  such  family 
(as  the  case  may  be)  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Inpatient  hospital  services  (includ- 
ing services  in  an  Institution  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  diseases) . 

"(B)  outpatient  hospital  services, 

"(C)  other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services, 

'  (O)  skilled  nursing  faculty  services, 

"(E)  physicians'  services  furnished  by  a 
physician  (as  defined  in  section  18Sl(r)(l)), 
whether  furnished  In  the  office,  the  patient's 
home,  a  hospital,  or  a  skilled  nursing  facility, 
or  elsewhere. 

"(F)  optometrists'  and  podiatrists'  serv- 
ices, 

"(O)  home  health  services, 

" (H)  private  duty  ntirslng  services, 

"(I)  cUnlc  aervloee. 

"(J)  dental  services, 

"(K)  physical  therapy,  speech,  pathology, 
and  audlology  services, 

"(L)  prescribed  drugs,  dentures,  durable 
medical  equipment  and  related  supplies, 
and  prosthetic  devices,  and  eyeglasses  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician  skilled  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist, 

"(M)  other  rehabilitation  services. 

"(H)  intermediate  care  facility  services. 

"(O)  Inpatient  psychiatric  IfOspital  serv- 
ices, or 

"(P)  health  Insiirance  premiums. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
expenditure  for  any  item  or  service  specified 
therein 


"(A)  in  case  payment  for  such  items  or 
servloe  has  been  made  prior  to  the  tlxns  the 
determination  of  health  care  expenses  (which 
includes  such  item  or  service)  Is  made,  the 
amount  actually  paid  for  such  Item  or  serv- 
ice. 

"(B)  In  case  payment  for  such  Item  or 
servloe  has  not  been  made  at  such  time 
and  such  item  or  service  Is  of  a  type  which 
Is  covered  under  the  health  coverage  plan 
•stabUshed  by  thu  titls.  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  tbe  lesaer : 

"(I)  the  actual  charge  for  such  Item  or 
ssrvlcs.  or 

"(11)  the  reasonable  charge  or  reasonabls 
cost  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  such  Item  or 
service  as  determined  under  ttau  title  wtien 
such  Item  or  service  is  provided  as  an  item 
or  servloe  oovered  under  such  health  plazi. 

"(c)  The  health  care  expenses  (as  deter- 
mined \nvler  the  preceding  provtaions  of  this 
section)  may.  in  the  case  of  any  Individual, 
be  determined  on  a  prospective  basts  for  any 
future  period  for  which  such  Individual's  in- 
come (or  the  income  of  the  family  of  which 
an  Individual  is  a  member)  is  determined, 
but  only  if  such  individual  is  determined 
(in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) to  be  an  individual  who.  on  the  basis 
of  his  recent  past  medical  history,  can  be  ex- 
pected, for  such  future  period  to  require  In- 
patient Institutional  care  for  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  such  future  period. 

"nVFATIXNT    ROSPTTAL    SXBVICXS 

"Ssc.  1933.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'Inpatient  hospital  services'  shall  h»ve 
the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 18ei(b). 

"HosFrrAi, 

"Sxc.  1934.  For  purposes  of  thU  title,  the 
term  'ho^ltal'  means  an  institution  which 
meets  the  requlremenu  set  forth  In  clauses 
(1)   through  (9)   of  section  1861(e). 

"mxdicai.  awd  othks   health  SrSVTCKS 

"Ssc.  193«.  For  purposes  of  thto  title,  the 
term  'medical  and  other  health  services'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  m 
so  much  of  section  1M1(8)  as  precedes  the 
last  sentence  thereof:  except  that  such  term 
shall  Include  such  physician's  and  other 
services,  diagnostic  X-ray  tests,  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests,  and  other  diagnostic  tests 
as  are  Involved  In  providing  appropriate  well- 
baby  care  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary). 

"sKn.r.tn  iruasiMo  racrLrrr  sxxvkxs 
"Sec.  193«.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'skilled  nursing  faculty  services'  means 
the  items  and  services  which  (1)  are  de- 
scribed In  cUiises  (1)  through  (7)  of  section 
1861(h),  and  (2)  are  furnished  by  a  skilled 
nursing  faculty;  excluding,  however,  any 
Item  of  service  if  it  woiUd  not  be  included 
under  section  1861(b),  If  fwnlshed  to  an 
Inpatient  of  a  hoqjltal. 

"rnxsLucD  iriTxszxc  VAdLrrr 
"8»c.  1937.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'sklUed  nursing  facility  means  an  m- 
stltutlon  (or  a  distinct  part  of  an  institu- 
tion) which  meeu  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
section  1861  (J). 

"boscs  hxalth  snvicxs 
"8bc.  1938.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'home  health  services'  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  such  term  in  section 
1861  (m);  except  that  the  term  'skUled  nurs- 
ing faculty,  as  used  in  cUuse  (7)  of  such 
section,  shall  be  de*med  to  Include  a  sklUed 
nursing  faculty  (as  defined  in  section  1937): 
except  that  such  term  shaU  not  Include  any 
term  or  service  If  It  would  not  be  included 
under  section  1932  If  furnished  to  an  In- 
patient of  a  hospital. 

"ROMS    RXALTH    AOXKCT 

8»c.  1938  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  botne  health  agency  shaU  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  such  term  In  section 
1861 (o). 
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'>KTSZCXAMS'   SBIVICBS 

"Sac.  1940.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'physicians'  services'  means  profes- 
sional services  performed  by  physicians,  In- 
ciudtng  surgery,  consultation,  and  home,  of- 
floe,  and  institutional  calls  (but  not  In- 
cluding services  which  are  Included  within 
the  deflnttton  of  inpatient  hospital  services) . 

"PHTSICIAN 

"Sac.  1941.  For  purposes  of  thU  title,  the 
term  'physician'  shall  have  the  m«»».ning  as- 
signed to  such  term  In  section  1861(r)(l). 

"MXAfONO   or  CKSTAIN   OTKKX   TBIMS 

"Ssc.  1942.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  any 
term  which — 

"(1)  is  defined  in  section  1861; 

"(2)  Is  employed  in  provisions  which,  by 
reference,  are  used  In  defining  any  of  tbe 
terms  defined  In  sections  1932  through  1840: 


"(3)  is  not  otherwise  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion; shall.  Insofar  as  such  term  is  applicable 
to  the  provisions  of  this  tltls  and  except  as 
the  Secretary  (In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  title)  shaU  otherwise  by  regu- 
lations provide,  have  tbe  n^anlng  assigned 
to  It  In  section  1861. 

"nrroiMXoiATS  cauc  facujtv 

"8bc.  1943.  (a)  For  purposes  of  thU  title, 
the  term  'Intermediate  care  faculty  means 
an  institution  which  (1)  Is  licensed  under 
State  law  to  provide,  on  a  regxilar  l>asU. 
health-related  care  and  services  to  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  require  the  degree  of 
care  and  treatment  which  a  hospital  or 
skUled  nursing  faculty  Is  designed  to  provide, 
but  who  because  of  their  mental  or  physical 
condition  require  care  and  services  (above 
the  level  of  room  and  board)  which  can  be 
made  avaUable  to  them  only  through  Insti- 
tutional faculties.  (2)  meets  such  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  he  finds 
appropriate  for  the  proper  provision  of  such 
care,  and  (3)  meets  such  standards  of 
safety  and  sanitation  as  are  established 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  addi- 
tion to  those  applicable  to  nursing  facUltlee 
understate  law. 

"(b)  The  term  Intermediate  care  faculty' 
also  Includes — 

"(1)  any  skUled  nursing  facility  or  hos- 
pital which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a) ; 

"(2)  a  Christian  Science  sanatorium 
operated,  or  listed  and  certified,  by  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  but  only  with  respect  to  Insti- 
tutional services  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary:  and 

"(3)  any  tnsutution  which  Is  located  on 
an  Indian  reservation.  If  such  Institution  Is 
certified  by  the  Secretary  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  providing  the  care  and 
services  required  tmder  dause  (1)  of  such 
subsection. 

"IMTXaiCSDIATS  CABZ  SKXVICaS 

"Sxc.  1944.  For  purpoaes  of  this  Utle.  the 
term  'intwmedtate  care  services'  itm>»ti« 
services  provided  by  an  intermediate  care 
faculty  to  an  Inpatient  thereof,  but  only  if 
(1)  such  Individual  meets  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  section  1843(a).  and  (2)  such 
services  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  Individual  because  of  such  condition. 

"MXNTAL    RXAI.m    CASS    SXXVICI8 

"8»c.  184a.  (a)  The  term  'mental  health 
care  services'  includes  only  care  and  serv- 
ices for  mental  conditions — 

"(1)  which,  if  provided  on  an  Inpatient 
basis,  consist  of  a  oourss  of  active  care  and 
treatment  provided  in  and  by  an  accredited 
medical  institution  ( as  determined  In  acoord- 
ance  with  secUoo  1906(b)  (U)  ). 

"(2)  which.  If  provided  on  an  outpaUent 
basts,  ar« 

"(A)  provided  by  a  qualified  ootnmuntty 


mental  health  center  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary ) . 
or 

"(B)  provided  by  a  psycbUtrist  (sxocpt 
that  such  term  sbaU  not  include  any  visits 
to  a  psychiatrist  during  any  twelve-month 
period  for  purpoees  of  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  acute  psychosis  in  excess  of  d)  flvs  vtslu, 
plus  (11)  such  additional  visits  as  shall  have 
been  approved  In  advance  by  an  appropriate 
professional  review  mechanism  upon  a  find- 
ing that.  In  the  absence  of  such  additional 
vlslu,  the  patient  will  require  Instltutloiuki 
care  or  will  experience  serious  dysfunction). 

"(b)(1)  l^e  term  'mental  health  serv- 
ices', in  tbe  case  of  services  provided  on  an 
outpatient  laaals  by  a  qusaified  mental  health 
center  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secreury)  or  by  a  psy- 
chiatrist. Includes  any  drug  which  is  pre- 
scribed for  a  patient  by  the  physician  under 
whose  direction  such  patient  is  receiving 
such  services,  but  only  if — 

"(A)  such  drug  is  Included  on  the  list  (re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  >  and  Is  prescribed 
In  accordance  with  the  criteria  Indicated  In 
such  list,  and 

"(B)  such  physician  determines  that  un- 
less such  pauent  receives  such  drug,  such 
patient  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
quire institutional  care. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  autboriaed  (after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  professional  indi- 
viduals and  organizations)  to  compile  and 
publish  (and  from  time  to  time  revise)  a 
list  of  drugs  which  he  has  determined  to 
be  effective  In  the  treatment  of  various 
mental  conditions.  Such  list  shaU  Indicate, 
with  respect  to  each  drtig  Included  therein, 
the  particular  mental  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  drug  is  effective,  and  the 
approprUte  dosage  (In  terms  of  quantity 
and  intervals  at  which  such  drug  shaU  be 
administered)  of  such  drug. 
"paomsmoN  acaikst  exclusion  st  kicflot- 

KBS   or   C:XBTArM   IMPLOTKXS    ntOM    COVKXaCK 
TTNUnt    OBOUP    HKALTR    INSt^LANCS    PLANS 

Sac.  1946.  (a)  if  any  employer  provided  for 
some  or  all  of  his  employees  coverage  under 
a  group  health  insurance  plan.  It  shaU  be 
unlawful  for  such  employer  to  exclude  from 
coverage  under  such  plan  any  employee  of 
such  empl03rer  If — 

"  ( 1 )  such  employee  belongs  to  a  category  of 
employees  who  woiUd  originally  lie  eligible 
for   coverage    under   such   plan,   and 

"(2)  such  employee  U  excluded  from 
coverage  under  such  plan  because  of  the 
coverage    provided    under   this    title. 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  810,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year." 

(b)(1)  Section  301  (1)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund"  and  Inserting  la  lieu  there- 
of "the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  and  the  Medi^-al  Cover- 
age Trust  Fund  " 

(3)  SecMon  201  (g)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "the  Medical  Coverage 
Trust  Fund,  and"  launediately  after  "shall 
Include  also",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "UUe  ZIX"  Immediately 
after  "tlUe  XVT."  wherever  it  appears  therein 

AMXWDicKirrs  to  tttlb  xvm 
Sec.  102.    (a)    Section   1861  (s)    of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  '•). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  pertod  at  the  end 
at  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  tn  lieu  there- 
of ";  and". 

(3)  by  InaerUng  immediately  after  para- 
KnHf>h   (9)    the  foUowlng  new  paragraph; 

"(10)  such  immunisations  as  the  Secre- 
tary  determines    are   appropriate    and    P^ 


smears,  but  only  if  provided  on  a  sched- 
uled allowance  basis  (as  determined  under 
regulaUons  of  the  Secretary) .".  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10) 
through  (13)  as  paragraphs  (11)  through 
(14),  respectlvelr.  ^^ 

(b)  Section  lM4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10)  and 
(11)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  therecrf  "para- 
graphs (12)  and  (IS)". 

(o)  Section  I8e2(a)(7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"(7)"  tbe  following:  "except  as  provided 
InsecUcm  1861(a)  (10),". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  reepect  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
month  foUowlng  the  month  in  which  the 
section  Is  enacted. 

TmjB    m— PRIVATE    BASIC    HEALTH    IN- 
SURANCE CERTTFICATION  FROOSAM 
8»c.  301.  •me  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed  by  adding  after   title   XIV   tbwwtf  the 
foUowlng  new  title: 

'"mXJE  XV— PRTVATE  BASIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE    CERTIFICATION 
"PTTBPoex 
"Sic.  1601.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  tlUe 
to  encourage  and  facUIUte  the  avaUabUlty 
to  the  public  of  private  basic  health  insur- 
ance   coverage    at    a    reasonable    premium 
charge  by — 

"(a)  establishing  a  procedure  whereby 
health  Insurance  policies  offered  by  private 
insurers  may  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
as  meeting  minimum  standards  with  respect 
to  adequacy  of  coverage,  conditions  of  pay- 
ment, opportunity  for  enrollment,  and  rea- 
sons(blenees  of  premium  charges. 

"(b)  facUltatlng  arrangemenu  whereby 
basic  health  Insiirance  policies  nieetlng  such 
standards  can  be  offered  through  pooU  of 
private  insurers,  and 

"LxaiiricATioN   or  basic  psivati  hxalth 

DtStTKANCX  POLICIXB 

"Sac.  1602.  (a)  Any  Insurer  which  deelres  to 
do  so  may  (in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  provide  to  the  Secretary 
for  thU  examination  and  certlficaOon  any 
health  Insvirance  policy. 

" (b)(1)  If  the  Secretary,  after  examining 
any  such  poUcy  and  evaluating  any  data 
submitted  m  connection  with  sxich  poUcy 
determines  that  such  policy  meets  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  section  1803.  he  aHap 
certify  such  policy. 

"(2)  (A)  The  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary OS  any  such  poUcy  shaU  be  conditioned 
upon  such  policy's  continuing  to  meet  the 
standards  prescribed  in  section  1503;  and  no 
policy  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  certified 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  for  any 
period  for  which  It  falls  to  meet  such 
standards. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  eetahllsh  proce- 
dures whereby  any  Insurer  hsvlng  secured 
the  Secretary's  certification  of  any  policy  of- 
fered by  such  insurer  shall  from  time  to  time 
provide  to  the  Secretary  relevant  data  with 
respect  to  such  policy  to  order  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  whether  such  policy  con- 
tlnuee  to  meet  the  standanls  preecrlbed  In 
section  1603 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  secuon.  the  Secretary  shaU 
not  certify  any  group  health  insurance  policy 
of  any  Insurer  unless  such  Insurer  fumiahee 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  insurer  (whether  as  a  participant  in  an 
Insurance  pool  arrangement  or  otherwise) 
wUl  make  generaUy  available,  in  each  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  such  group  policy  is  to 
be  offered,  to  mdlvlduals  and  famUy  members 
a  private  health  insurance  policy  which  has 
been  oertUked  by  the  Secretary  and  which 
provides  covwage  which  is  equivalent  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  to  that  pro- 
vided by  such  group  policy. 
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"Stakoaaos  With  Riarxcr  to  Basic  Bmalxm 
iMamuMcx  Poucns 
"Sec.  1S03.    (»)    The    Secrvtary    shall    not 
certUy  under  thla  title  any  Insurance  policy 
offered  (or  to  be  offered)   by  an  insurer  un- 
less be  flnds  that — 
"(1)   such  policy  provides — 
"(A)   Inpatient  hospital  covera^  (without 
any  deductible  In  excess  of  $100  or  co-pay- 
ment by  the  Insxired  person)   for  at  least  60 
days  during  any  policy  year, 

"(B)  medical  coverage  which  shall  In- 
clude borne,  c^ce,  hospital,  and  other  Insti- 
tutional care  provided  by  physicians, 

"(C)  with  reelect  to  medical  coverage, 
that— 

"(1)  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  not  less  than  the  first  »a.000  of  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  by  any  insured  person  for 
any  policy  year  for  services  with  respect  to 
which  coverage  applies. 

"(U)  the  total  of  any  co-payment  and  de- 
ductible required  of  any  Insured  person  with 
respect  to  such  reasonable  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  any  deductible  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  ex- 
penses for  any  benefit  year,  such  deductible 
shall  not  exceed  $100  for  any  insured  per- 
son, and  that,  for  purposes  of  ccwnputlng 
such  deductible  for  any  policy  year,  the  In- 
sured person  shall  be  given  credit  for  any 
deductible  applied  toward  such  expenses  for 
the  last  3  mcmths  of  the  preceding  policy 
year. 

"(D)  In  case  such  policy  Is  a  group  pol- 
icy, there  will  be  no  exclusion  from  cover- 
age or  limitation  on  payment  on  account  rf 
any  medical  condition  (Including  any  pre- 
existing condition)  or  any  waiting  period 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  coverage  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  condition. 

"(B)  in  case  such  policy  Is  an  individual 
policy  (Including  a  policy  for  an  Individual 
and  members  at  his  family),  there  will  be 
no  exclusion  from  coverage  on  account  of 
any  medical  condition  (including  any  pre- 
existing condition)  other  than  pregnancy, 
and  there  will  be  no  waiting  period  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  coverage  with  respect  to  any 
preexisting  condition  which  is  greater  than 
90  days  after  the  date  the  policy  is  Issued. 

■(P)  in  case  such  policy  covers  an  indi- 
vidual and  members  of  his  family,  coverage 
wUl  be  provided  for  all  dependent  unmar- 
ried children  In  the  family  under  age  22. 
and  coverage  will  be  automaUcally  extended, 
at  birth,  to  any  newborn  (or  adopted)  chil- 
dren of  such  Individual  or  bis  spouse, 

"(Q)  In  case  such  policy  is  a  group  policy 
which  covers  all  or  a  certain  category  of  em- 
ployees of  any  employer,  that — 

"(1)  coverage  will  not  be  terminated  with 
respect  to  any  employee  (and  members  of 
such  employee's  family.  If  such  policy  coven 
such  members)  because  of  the  termination 
of  such  employees  employment  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  31  days  after  the  date  of  such 
termination. 

"(11)  the  insurer  offering  such  policy  will 
afford  to  any  employee  covered  by  such  policy 
whose  employment  has  been  terminated  a 
reasonable  opf>ortunity  to  secure,  from  such 
insurer  a  basic  private  health  Insurance 
policy  which  has  been  approved  under  this 
title. 

"(ill)  there  will  be  a  periodic  open  enroll- 
ment period  of  at  least  31  days  (which  shall 
occur  not  lees  often  than  once  during  each 
policy  year)  In  which  aU  eligible  employees, 
who  are  not  covered  by  such  poUcy  because 
of  failure  to  elect  coverage  at  the  time  of 
initial  employment  or  during  previous  open 
enrollment  periods,  and  secure  coverage 
thereunder. 

"(2)  the  premium  charge  for  such  policy 
does  not  exceed  the  reasonable  ratio  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  premiums  Imposed  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d) ) . 

"(d)  The  Secretary  In  determining  whether 
any  comprehen#lye  prepaid   group   practice 


plan  ia  eligible  for  oo^lflcatlon  under  thla 
section,  shall.  In  Ilea  of  the  standards  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a),  develop  and  apply 
criteria  which  asstire  that  such  plan  meets 
requirements  which  are,  on  an  actuarial  and 
benefit  basis,  equivalent  to  such  standards. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subaections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  shall 
not  withhold  approval  under  this  title  of  any 
health  Insurance  policy  solely  because  such 
policy  •zcltxda*— 

"  ( 1 )  cbargva  for  aervlcea  or  supplies  in  con- 
nactloa  with  an  occupational  disease  or 
injury, 

"(2)  items  or  serrlcee  for  which  the  Insured 
Individual  fxirntshed  such  Items  or  servloea 
has  no  legal  obligation  to  pay,  and  which  no 
other  person  (by  reason  of  such  individual's 
membership  in  a  prepayment  plan  or  other- 
wise) has  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  or  pay 
for, 

"(8)  any  item  or  service  to  the  extent  that 
payment  has  been  made,  or  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  made  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance wltti  regulations) ,  with  respect  to 
such  item  or  service,  under  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  or  plan  of  the  United  States  or 
a  State, 

"(4)  charges  for  services  or  supplies  with 
respect  to  which  benefits  are  provided  under 
title  XVin  or  title  XX, 

"(6)  items  or  services  which  are  not  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  for  the  diagnosis  m 
treatment  of  lltneas  or  injury,  pregnancy,  or 
to  Improve  the  functioning  of  a  malformed 
body  member, 

"(6)  charges  for  care,  treatment,  services, 
or  supplies,  provided  to  any  Individual,  to 
the  extent  that  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respect  thereto  Is  prohibited  by  any  appli- 
cable law  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  such 
Individual  Is  residing  at  the  time  he  receives 
such  care,  treatment,  services,  or  supplies, 

"(7)  charges  for  care,  treatment,  or  sup- 
plies provided  to  any  Individual,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not  reaaonably  priced 
(except  that,  for  purpoaas  of  this  paragraph, 
the  charge  for  any  Item  or  service  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  reasonable.  If  such  charge  is  not 
In  excess  of  the  allowable  charge  therefor 
under  title  XVm  or  XX) , 

"(8)  charges  in  connection  with  routine 
physical  check-ups, 

"(9)  expenses  Incurred  for  Items  or  serv- 
ices, where  such  expenses  are  for  cosmetic 
surgery  or  are  Incurred  in  connection  there- 
with, except  as  required  for  the  prompt  re- 
pair of  accldentlal  Injury  or  for  Improvement 
of  the  functioning  at  a  malformed  body 
member, 

"(10)  charges  made  by  a  hospital  for  the 
professional  services  of  any  resident  physi- 
cian or  intern  to  the  extent  that  such  charges 
are  In  excess  of  the  actual  cost  incurred  by 
the  hospital  In  providing  such  services,  or 

"(11)  charges  Tor  the  professional  services 
of  a  psychiatrist  to  the  extent  that  such 
charges  exceed  $350  In  a  policy  year. 

"(d)  (1)  With  reapect  to  policies  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  hte  certification  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  (after 
considering  the  size  of  the  groups  to  be  cov- 
ered by  any  such  policy  and  whether  the 
insurer  Is  a  non-profit  or  profit  making  or- 
ganization) an  appropriate  reasonable  ratio 
of  benefits  payable  to  premiums  Imposed 
for  coverage  thereunder  In  the  case  of  tadl- 
vldual  pollcloe  such  ratio  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
group  policies  covering  the  smallest  groups. 
The  Initial  determination  with  reapect  to 
any  such  policy  shaU  be  based  upon  pro- 
jected payments  of  benefits  thereunder.  After 
"taking  such  an  Initial  determination  with 
respect  to  any  such  policy,  the  Sacretary 
shall  periodically  thereafter  review  a&d  make 
a  redetermination  of  such  ratio  baaed  on 
actual  payments  ot  baneflts  thereunder  and 
the  actual  preoUum  charges  mada  for  the 
parted  with  isapect  to  which  the  revlaw  to 
made,  In  order  to  determine  whether  such 


policy  oontlnuaa  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  eertlfleatlon 

"(3)  In  daterminlng  the  appropriate  rea- 
sonable ratio  of  benefits  payable  to  premiums 
Imposed  with  respect  to  any  particular  health 
Insurance  policy  offered  by  an  insurer,  tha 
Secretary  shall,  in  hU  determinations  of  such 
ratio,  give  consideration  to  the  average  ratio, 
with  respect  to  group  policies  generally 
underwritten  by  Insurers  (claaslfled  on  the 
basis  of  nonprofit  or  profit  making)  with  re- 
spect to  poUdea  excluding  thoae  which  ara 
not  certified  under  this  title. 

"ArPKOVSD    CAUm 

"8»c.  1804.  For  purposes  of  sections  1933 
(b),  1816.  and  1843,  an  approved  carrier'  Is 
a  private  Insurer  which  the  Secretary  has 
found  to  offer  one  or  more  health  Insurance 
policies  approved  under  section  1603  to  the 
general  public  in  each  geographic  or  normal 
service  area  in  which  such  insurer  offers 
health  insurance  policies  (including  any 
which  are  not  approved  under  this  title). 

"AirrlTBUST    XXEMFnoM 

"Sac.  1606.  (a)  It  shaU  not  be  unlawful 
under  any  antitrust  law  for  any  insurer  to 
enter  Into  any  contract,  combination,  or 
other  arrangement  with  any  other  such  per- 
son after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  eaUbllshlng  or  par- 
ticipating In  an  insurance  pool  arrangement 
whereby  there  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
haalth  Insurance  policies  approved  under 
section  1603,  if  such  contract,  combination, 
or  other  arrangement  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  as  being  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  before  any  party  to  the 
contract,  oomblnatlon,  or  other  arrangement 
has  carried  out  any  activity,  or  refrained 
from  carrying  out  any  activity,  under  its 
terms  (other  than  such  activity  as  may  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  the  contract,  com- 
bination, or  other  arrangement  and  to  apply 
for  approval  of  the  same  under  this  section) . 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  con- 
tract, combination,  or  other  arrangement 
under  which  the  parties  thereto  agree  to  act 
In  a  manner  which  constitutes  a  violation  of 
any  such  law  for  which  no  exemption  Is  pro- 
vided under  the  preceding  sentence  or  for 
puipoaes  other  than  the  purposes  for  which 
the  exemption  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  Is  established.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  exempt  from  any 
antltmst  law  any  predatory  pricing  or  prac- 
tice, or  any  other  conduct  In  the  otherwise 
exempt  activities  of  two  or  more  such  in- 
surers under  a  contract,  combination,  or 
other  arrangement  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion which  would  be  unlawful  under  any 
such  law  If  engaged  in  by  only  one  such 
insured. 

"(b)  Kor  purposes  of  this  section,  tha 
term  'antitrust  law'  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  each  statute  referred  to 
in  section  4  of  that  Act  (16  U.S  C  44)  as 
an  Antitrust  Act.  any  other  statute  oi  the 
United  States  In  pari  materia,  and  any  law 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  prohibits  or  restrains  contracts,  com- 
binations, or  other  arrangements  In  restraint 
of  trade. 

"ISTABI.I8HMKMT   OF    SMBLFM    TO   IIVBICATS 

camncATioN 

"SBC.  160<J.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  causa 
to  be  designed  an  appropriate  emblem  which 
may  be  used  as  an  indication  that  certifi- 
cation ot  an  insurance  policy  under  this 
title  has  been  mada  by  the  Secretary:  and 
any  insurer  which  has  aecured  certification 
of  an  Insurance  policy  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title  may  have  printed  thereon  such 
emblem,  and  may,  in  advertising  such  pot- 
Icy  to  potanUal  subscribers,  state  that  such 
policy  has  received  stKb  a  carttflcaticB. 

"KXPOST    TO  CONaaSSB 

"8»c.  1607.  The  Secretary  ahaU.  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  (but  not  latar  than 
68  days)  after  the  expiration  of  the  three- 
year  period  which  commences  on  tha  data 
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of  anactmant  of  thla  aacUon,  submit  to  tha 
Congraas  a  report  indicating  (1)  the  extent 
to  which  basic  private  health  insurance  poll- 
das  certified  by  the  Secretary  under  thla 
title  are  actually  and  generally  available  to 
tha  resldants  of  each  State,  and  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  residents  in  each  State  are 
covered  by  such  policies  ". 


Mr.  LONQ.  I  also  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  each  of  the 
three  titles  of  the  bill  appear  In  the  Cow- 
ORJSsiONAL  Record  following  these  re- 
marks, and  a  letter  I  received  today  from 
Congressman  Downing,  which  Illustrates 
one  of  the  problems  with  private  health 
Insurance  which  will  be  dealt  with  by 
Utle  in  of  our  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Kxcow, 
as  follows: 

DxacaiFTioif    or    Catastbophic   Hxalth    Im- 
soaAJicx  Plam — Tm-K  I  or  thk  Bnx 

KumniLrrT 

The  blU  would  establish,  effective  July  1. 
1974.  a  new  Catastrophic  Health  Insxirance 
Program  (CHIP)  as  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  financed  by  payroll  contributions 
from  employees,  employers  and  the  self-em- 
ployed. Under  the  plan  all  persons  who  are 
ftilly  or  currently  insured  tinder  the  Social 
Security  program;  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents (and  all  Social  Security  beneficiaries) 
would  be  eligible  for  CHIP  prot«;tlon.  All 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  retirement,  sur- 
vivors, or  dlsabiUty  benefits  under  Social 
Security,  as  well  as  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ent children,  would  thereby  be  eligible  for 
CHIP.  This  constitutes  about  96  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  largest  noncovered  groups  are  Federal 
employees,  employees  covered  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees  who  are  eligible  for 
Social  Security  but  not  covered  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  agreement  with  the  State.  (There 
are  a  small  number  of  people  who  are  still 
not  covered  by  Social  Security  or  other  re- 
tirement programs;  the  majority  of  these  are 
domestic  or  agricultural  workers  who  have 
not  met  the  necessary  Social  Security  cov- 
erage requirements.) 

Federal  employees  are.  however.  eUglble  for 
both  basic  and  major  medical  catastrophic 
health  instirance  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act.  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  40  percent  of  the 
costs  of  such  coverage. 

BTTT-IN    rOB    STATS    AND    LOCAI.    EMPLOTXXS 

Under  the  plan.  SUte  and  local  employees 
who  are  not  covered  by  Social  Security  could 
receive  coverage  under  CHIP  if  the  State  and 
local  governments  exercise  an  option  to  buy 
into  the  program  to  cover  them  on  a  group 
basis.  When  purchasing  thU  protection 
SUtea  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  in- 
clude all  employees  and  eligible  annuitants 
under  a  single  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 
A  determlnaUon  by  the  State  as  to  whether 
an  individual  is  an  annuitant  or  member  of 
a  retirement  system  or  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  have  such  coverage  purchased  on  his 
behalf  would,  for  purpoaes  of  the  agreement 
to  provide  CHIP  protection,  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  Secretary. 

Each  SUte  which  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  purchase  CHIP  protec- 
tion wlU  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Fed- 
«r»l  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  the  payments  made  from  the  fund 
for  tha  services  furnished  to  thoae  persons 
covered  under  CHIP  through  the  State's 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  plus  the  ad- 
ministrative expanaaa  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Haalth.  Education  and  Welfara 
is  carrying  out  the  agreement. 


Payments  will  be  made  from  the  fund  to 
providers  of  services  for  covered  servloea 
furnished  to  these  persons  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  other  persons  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  CHIP  Conditions  are  also  speci- 
fied under  which  the  Secretary  or  the  SUte 
cotUd.  after  due  notice.  termlnaU  the  agree- 
ment. 

BKNETTrs 

'The  benefits  that  would  be  provided  under 
CHIP  woiUd  be  the  same  as  those  currently 
provided  under  Parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare, 
except  that  there  would  be  no  upper  limiU- 
tions  on  hospital  days,  or  home  health  vtsiU. 
Present  Medicare  coverage  under  Part  A  m- 
cludes  90  days  of  hoepiui  care  and  100  days 
of  poat-hoeplUl  extended  care  In  a  benefit 
period,  plus  an  additional  llfe-tlma  reserve 
of  60  hoepiui  days;  and  100  home  health 
vUlts  during  the  year  following  discharge 
from  a  hoapiUl  or  extended  care  facility. 
Part  B  coverage  Includes  physicians'  sarv- 
loaa.  100  home  health  visits  annually,  out- 
patient physical  therapy  servlcas,  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services  and  other  medical  and 
health  items  and  services  such  as  durable 
medical  equipment. 

The  major  benefits  excluded  from  Medi- 
care, and  consequently  excluded  from  this 
proposal,  are  nursing  home  care,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  false 
teeth  and  denUl  care.  Medicare's  llmiutions 
on  extended  care,  on  inpatient  care  in  psy- 
chiatric hosplUls,  which  limit  payment  to 
active  treatment  subject  to  a  190-day  life- 
time maximum,  and  the  program's  annual 
llmlUtlon  on  outpatient  services  in  connec- 
tion with  mental,  psychoneurotic  and  per- 
sonality disorders  are  also  reuined.  An  ad- 
ditional exclusion  would  be  for  items  or 
services  which  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  rules  to  be  experimen- 
tal in  nature. 

DKOTTCTOLBS    AND    OOIMSUBANCB 

In  keeping  with  the  InUnt  of  this  program 
to  protect  against  health  costs  so  severe  that 
they  usually  have  a  catastrophic  Impact  on 
a  family's  finances,  a  deductible  of  subeUn- 
tlal  size  would  be  required  The  proposed 
has  two  entirely  separate  deductibles  which 
would  parallel  the  inpatient  hospital  deduc- 
tible under  Part  A  and  the  $60  deductible 
under  Part  B  of  Medicare 

The  separate  deductibles  are  Intended  to 
enhance  the  mesh  of  the  program  with  pri- 
vate Insurance  coverage.  In  order  to  receive 
both  hospital  and  medical  benefits,  both 
deductibles  must  be  met.  If  a  person  were 
to  meet  the  hospital  deductible  alone,  he 
would  become  eligible  only  for  the  hoepiui 
and  extended  care  benefits. 

Similarly,  if  a  family  were  to  meet  the 
$3,000  medical  deductible,  they  would  be- 
come eUglble  only  for  the  medical  benefits. 
There  would  be  hoepltal  and  medical  coin- 
surance requirements  (as  described  below) 
but  these  would  rise  to  a  maximum  of  $1 .000. 

HOaFTTAL  DBDDOrlBU  AND  COIN8I7BANCB 

There  would  be  a  hoapttal  deductible  of  00 
days  hoepltallaatlon  per  year  per  mdlvldual. 

After  an  individual  has  l>een  boepiUllzed 
for  a  total  of  60  days  in  one  year,  he  would 
become  eligible  for  paymenu  toward  hoe- 
piui expenses  aasoclated  with  continued 
hoepltallzatlon.  The  program  would  thus  be- 
gin payment  with  the  eist  day  of  his  hos- 
pitalization in  that  year.  Only  thoae  p>oet- 
boepltal  extended  care  aervloas  which  he 
receives  aubaequent  to  having  met  the  00- 
day  deductible  would  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment. 

AfUr  the  hospital  deductible  has  been  met, 
the  program  would  pay  hospitals  substanti- 
ally as  they  are  presently  paid  under  Medi- 
care, with  the  Individual  being  reaponsible 
for  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  Medicare  Inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible applicable  at  that  time.  Kxtanded 
oara  aervloas  which  ara  eligible  for  payment 
would    be    subject    to  a   daily    coinsuranoa 


amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  Medicare 
inpatient  hoepltal  deductible.  In  1973.  thla 
coinsurance  amounts  to  $17.60  a  day  for  In- 
patient hoepltal  services  and  $8.76  a  day  for 
extended  care  services.  Thus,  the  coinsurance 
could  rise  yearly  m  proportion  to  any  In- 
crease in  hospital  oosU. 

MKUICAI.  DaS>UCTIBI.K  AND  COINSTTBANCB 

There  would  be  a  supplemenUl  medical 
deductible  Initially  established  at  $2,000  per 
year  per  family.  The  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would,  between  July 
1  and  October  1  of  each  year  (beginning  in 
1976)  determine  and  announce  the  amount 
of  the  supplemental  medical  deductible  for 
the  following  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  the  greater  of 
$2,000  or  $2,000  mulOplled  by  the  ratio  of 
the  physicians'  services  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  June  of  that  year 
to  the  level  of  that  component  for  December, 
1974.  Thus,  the  deductible  could  rise  yearly 
In  proportion  to  any  Increase  In  the  price 
of  physicians'  services. 

AfUr  a  family  has  Incurred  expenses  of 
$3,000  for  physicians'  bills,  home  health 
visits,  physical  therapy  services,  latwratory 
and  X-ray  services  and  other  covered  medical 
and  health  services,  the  famUy  would  become 
eligible  for  payment  under  the  program  to- 
ward these  expenses  For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  deductible,  a  famUy  would  be 
defined  as  a  husband  and  wife  and  all  de- 
pendenU. 

After  the  medical  deductible  had  been 
met.  the  program  would  pay  for  80  percent 
of  eligible  medical  expenses,  with  the  patient 
being  rest>onsible  for  coinsurance  of  30  per- 
cent. 

DKDT7CTTBLK    CABBTOVKB 

As  In  Part  B  of  Medicare,  the  plan  would 
hospiui-day  deductible — under  which  ex- 
penses incurred  (or  hosplUl  days  used)  but 
have  a  deductible  carryover  feature — ap- 
plicable to  Iwth  the  dollar  deductible  and  the 
not  reimbursed  during  the  last  calendar 
quarter  of  a  year  would  also  count  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  deductibles  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  example,  an  individual  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  with  a  cardiac  con- 
dition on  December  10,  1976,  and  con- 
tinuously hospiuilzed  through  February  19, 
1976,  would  not.  In  the  absence  of  the  carry- 
over provUlon  meet  the  ho^ltal-day  de- 
ductible unless  he  were  to  be  ho^iuiized 
for  at  least  another  10  days  In  1976. 

With  a  carryover  provision,  however,  the 
Individual  described  above  would  meet  the 
ho^lUl  deductible  on  January  30,  1976. 
SlmUarly,  if  a  family's  first  eligible  medical 
expenses  In  1976  amount  to  $1,300  and  were 
incurred  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  and  an  additional  $3,000  in 
eligible  medical  expenses  are  incurred  in 
1976,  the  famUy  would,  in  the  absence  of  a 
carryover  provision,  be  eligible  for  payment 
towards  only  $1,000  of  their  expanses  in 
1976.  With  a  carryover  provision,  however, 
the  family  described  above  would  be  eligible 
for  payment  toward  $2,300  of  their  ex- 
penses In  1976. 

AD  ICINISTRA  TTON 

Paymenu  made  to  patlenU,  providers  and 
practitioners  under  this  program  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  reimbursement,  quality, 
health  and  safety  standards,  and  utUiaatlon 
*ontroU  as  exist  In  the  Medicare  program. 
Reimbursement  controls  would  include  tha 
payment  of  audited  "reasonable  coaU"  to 
participating  Institutions  and  agencies,  and 
"reasonable  charges"  to  practitioners,  and 
other  suppliers. 

The  utUlzation  of  services  would  be  sub- 
Jactad  to  review  by  present  utlUzatlon  re- 
view committees  esUbllshed  in  hospitals  and 
extended  care  faculties  and  by  the  profea- 
sicMial  standards  review  organizations  esUb- 
llsbad  under  P.  L.  93-603 

The  propoaal  contemplates  using  the  same 
administrative  naechanlsms  used  for  the  ad- 
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minUtntlon  of  liledlcAre,  Including,  wher* 
appropriate,  Medicare'*  carrlen  and  Intar' 
medlarles.  The  proposal  alao  would  encom* 
paas  UM  of  Medlcara't  lUtutory  quality 
■tandarda.  In  tbat  the  same  conditions  of 
participation  which  apply  to  institutions 
participating  In  Medicare  would  apply  to 
those  Institutions  participating  in  CHIP. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  utiliz- 
ing Its  network  of  district  offices,  would  de- 
termine the  Insured  lUtus  of  individuals  and 
relationships  within  famUlee  which  are 
necessary  to  establish  entitlement  to  CHIP 
benefits.  The  determination  of  whether  the 
deductible  expenses  had  been  met  would  also 
be  handled  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration In  cooperating  with  carriers  and 
Intermediaries.  The  proposed  administrative 
plan  envisions  establishing  a  (3,000  minimum 
expense  amount  before  individual  bUla  would 
be  accepted  This  would  protect  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  from  being  Inundated 
with  paperwork. 

riNANCINO 

The  amendment  would  finance  the  plan 
with  the  foUowlng  contribution  schedule: 
1975-1977.  0.3  of  one  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll on  employees  and  0.3  on  employers;  1078- 
1981,  0.35;  1983  and  after,  0.4.  Rates  tor  the 
self-employed  would  also  be  0.3.  0.35  and  0.4 
respectively. 

The  contributions  would  be  placed  in  a 
separate  Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  from  which  benefits  and 
admlnUtratlve  expenses  related  to  this  pro- 
gram would  be  paid  The  complete  separation 
of  catastrophic  health  insurance  financing 
and  benefit  payments  is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  catastrophic  health  insvirance  pro- 
gram will  In  no  way  impinge  upon  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  the  retirement,  sur- 
TlTors.  or  dlsabUlty  Insurance  trust  funds 
or  Medicare's  hospital  and  supplementary 
medical  insurance  trust  funds.  Such  separa- 
tion will  also  focus  public  and  congressional 
attention  closely  on  the  cost  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  financing  of  the  program. 

To  provide  an  operating  fund  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  (In  recognition  of 
the  lag  In  time  between  the  date  on  which 
the  taxes  are  payable  and  their  collection), 
and  to  establish  a  contingency  reserve,  a 
Oovemment  appropriation  would  be  avail- 
able (on  a  repayable  basis  without  Interest) 
during  the  first  3  calendar  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  amount  which  oould  be  drawn  In 
any  such  calendar  year  could  not  exceed  the 
estimated  amount  of  0  months  of  benefit  pay- 
ments during  that  year. 

CONCLimolf 

More  than  one  million  families  of  the  ap- 
proximately 49  mUllon  families  in  the  United 
SUtes  annually  incur  medical  expenses  which 
will  qualify  them  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  program.  Of  course,  nearly  all  American 
families  will  receive  the  benefit  of  insurance 
protection  against  the  costs  of  catastrophic 
Uli 


DcscxiPTioif  or  MKi)ir*L  AaaxsrAircK  Pl^n  roa 

LOW-IlVCOMX     IWOlVlDOAta     AMD     FtM-rr  nea 

Tttlb  n  or  TUX  Bnx 

czimAi.  sin>«OACH 

The  bill  would  establish  a  medical  assist- 
ance plan,  effective  July  1,  1976.  for  low- 
income  Individuals  and  families  The  plan 
would  provide  Federally-administered  basic 
health  benefits  coverage  with  uniform  na- 
tional eliglbUlty  standards. 

The  basic  beneflu  provided  under  the  plan 
are  designed  to  mesh  with  those  under  the 
catasUtjphlc  health  Insurance  plan.  The  plan 
Is  aimed  in  large  part  at  providing  coverage  to 
low-income  working  Indlvidvials  and  f»mnvii^ 
in  addition  to  replacing  the  current  Medi- 
caid program.  It  would  eliminate  the  preeent 
UMqulties  In  Medicaid  whereby  people  with 
the  same  incomes  and  needs  are  eligible  for 
Merttralrt  in  one  State  but  ineligible  in  an- 


other, as  well  as  the  extensive  variations  In 
benefits  between  States.  The  plan  would  alao 
result  In  aubstanUal  fiscal  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

ii.ionin.rrT 
Coverage  would  be  available  to  all  individ- 
uals and  families  having  an  annual  Income 
at  or  below  the  following  levels:  13,400  for  an 
individual:  $3,000  for  a  two-person  family; 
•4,300  for  a  three-person  family;  94,800  for 
a  four-person  family:  and  9400  additional  for 
each  additional  family  member. 

KUglblUty  would  not  be  linked  to  eligibility 
for  welfare  payments  and,  consequently, 
there  would  be  no  requirement  that  an  In- 
dividual fit  into  one  of  the  current  welfare 
categories  (such  as  aged,  blind  or  disabled). 
This  would  mean  that  working  low-income 
individuals  and  families  preeently  ineligible 
for  Medicaid  (such  as  thousands  of  migrant 
families)  would  l>e  eligible  for  benefiu  under 
this  plan. 

In  viBW  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  not 
linked  to  the  welfare  program,  and  to  sUn- 
plify  Ito  administration,  there  would  be  no 
assets  test  applied  in  determming  eligibility. 
The  program  would  contain  a  "spend- 
down"  provision  under  which  an  individual 
or  family's  Income  would  be  reduced  by  their 
Incurred  health  care  expenses  in  determining 
their  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  a  family  of  four  with 
•8.000  of  Income  would  be  covered  under  the 
program  after  they  had  Incurred  expenses  of 
•200  for  medical  care. 

To  be  eligible  for  beneflU,  persons  would 
have  to  be  either  resident  citlsena  of  the 
United  States  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  or  otherwise  legaUy 
residing  In  the  United  States. 

Eligible  Individuals  would  file  an  applies- 
Uon  (or  have  an  application  filed  In  their 
behalf) .  Upon  approval  of  an  application, 
each  Individual  would  be  Issued  a  health 
beneflu  eliglbUlty  card. 

To  enhance  administrative  simplicity,  eligi- 
bility would  be  certified  on  an  annual  basis 
with  a  coverage  year  generally  beginning  on 
April  1.  and  with  the  Income  determinations 
generally  being  based  upon  the  previous 
year's  Income.  Provisions  are  Included  to  al- 
low entc^ce  Into  the  program,  where  appro- 
priate, at  any  point  during  the  year  In  such 
cases.  sUglblUty  wotild  be  redetermined  on 
the  following  April  1.  In  addition,  the  plan 
provides  for  prospective  earnings  estimates, 
where  appropriate.  In  determination  of  eligi- 
bility. 

Individuals'  or  families'  eligibility  would 
generally  continue  throughout  the  coverage 
year  unless  their  Income  increased  to  more 
thsn  30  percent  above  the  eligibility  level. 
In  determining  eligibility,  a  family  Is  de- 
fined as  two  or  more  Individuals  related  by 
blood,  marriage  or  adoption,  and  residing  in 
a  place  maintained  by  one  or  more  of  them 
as  their  home.  Also,  in  determining  eligi- 
bility, Income  would  Include  both  earned  and 
unearned  Income.  Including  welfare  pay- 
ments, pension  or  Social  Security  payments, 
support  and  alimony  payments,  gifts,  rents, 
dividends  and  Interest.  The  plan  Includes 
lesser  income  limits  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  Additionally,  there 
would  be  special  rules  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  deal  with  cases  where  the  gross 
Income  of  an  individual  or  family  from  a 
trade  or  business  (Including  farming)  would 
be  considered  sufllclently  large  to  cause  the 
family  not  to  be  regarded  as  *^ow  Income". 
The  plan  contains  a  "grandfathsr"  proTl- 
slon  to  guarantee  that  no  current  Medicaid 
recipient  would  be  disadvantaged  by  thu 
program. 


The  plan  would  cover  medically-neceaasry 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to  60  days 
during  a  benefit  period,  as  well  as  all  msdl- 
cslly-nsoesaary  sklUed  nvnslng  facility  cars. 


intermediaU  facility  care  and  home  health 
services.  Additionally,  the  plan  would  cover 
aU  medically-necessary  medical  and  other 
hsalth  services  (Including  physicians'  serv- 
ices and  laboratory  and  X-ray  servioss),  as 
well  as  prenatal  and  weU-bsby  care,  family 
planning  counseling  services  and  supplies 
and,  for  children  under  18,  periodic  screen- 
ing, diagnosis  and  treatment.  Additionally, 
the  plan  would  make  payments  for  Part  B 
Medicare  premiums  for  eligible  Individuals. 

Mental  health  care  would  be  covered  on  an 
inpatient  basU  to  the  exUnt  that  it  con- 
sisted of  active  care  and  treatment  provided 
In  an  accredited  medical  institution,  and  out- 
patient mental  health  services  would  be  cov- 
ered without  limitation  If  provided  In  a  qual- 
ified community  mental  health  center.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  plan  would  cover  up  to  five 
vUlts  to  a  psychiatrist,  related  to  "crisU  in- 
tervention", during  any  benefit  period.  Ad- 
ditional visits  would  be  authorised  upon  a 
finding  that  the  patient  would  require  Instl- 
tutionallsatlon  In  the  abaenoe  of  such  care 
or  that  he  would  be  severely  dysfunctional 

For  individuals  who  are  also  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance plan,  the  medical  assistance  plan 
would  pay  any  coinsurance  required  under 
the  catastrophic  plan.  For  persons  not  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  the  catastrophic  plan, 
the  medical  assistance  plan  would  make  pay- 
ments for  benefits  covered  under  the  cata- 
strophic plan.  The  plan  would  also  oovsr 
routine  Immunizations. 

DKOUCTIBI.S8    AND    COINSTTXANCX 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  as- 
sistance plan  is  aimed  at  providing  benefits 
to  individuals  and  families  without  adequate 
resources  to  purchase  medical  care,  there 
would  generally  be  no  deductibles  or  coin- 
surance payments  required. 

However,  to  assist  in  controlling  patient- 
initiated  utUisation.  there  would  be  a  •$ 
per  visit  copayment  for  each  of  the  first  10 
outpatient  physicians'  visits  per  family,  but 
no  copayment  would  be  applicable  for  visits 
for  well -baby  care  and  family  planning 
services. 

There  would  be  one  other  circumstance  in 
which  a  copayment  would  be  required.  This 
would  be  applicable  In  thoee  situations  where 
a  person,  without  dependenU,  Is  in  a  long- 
term  care  faculty  for  more  than  60  days.  In 
such  cases,  the  individual  (usually  an  eld- 
erly person  In  a  nursing  home)  would  re- 
tain •fiO  of  his  monthly  Income  and  any  In- 
come in  excess  of  •SO  would  be  required  as 
a  copayment. 

PATKXNTS    AND    ADmWIS  1 KATIOW 

Payments  made  to  providers  and  practi- 
tioners under  this  program  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  reimbursement,  quality, 
health  and  safety  standards,  and  utUisation 
controls  as  are  applicable  under  the  Medicare 
progam.  Reimbursement  controls  would 
limit  payments  to  not  more  than  audited 
"reasonable  costs"  to  participating  Institu- 
tions and  agencies,  and  "reasonable  charges" 
to  practitioner*  and  other  suppliers. 

Payments  made  under  this  program,  along 
with  any  required  copayment,  would  have  to 
be  accepted  by  providers  and  practitioners  as 
payment  In  full  for  the  services  rendered,  and 
no  person  accepting  such  payment  could 
charge  amounts  In  excess  of  the  payment  for 
the  Individual  receiving  the  service. 

Benefits  under  the  program  would  bs  rs- 
sldual  and  amounts  payable  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  reduced  by  amounts  payable 
under  any  other  public  or  private  Insurance 
plan  under  which  the  Individual  was  cov- 
ered, with  the  exception  of  a  State  program 
designed  to  supplement  this  program. 

In  addition,  amounts  otherwise  payable 
under  this  program  would  be  reduced  by  not 
more  than  •3fiO  In  a  benefit  period  if  an 
eligible  employed  Indlvldtial  failed  to  sni«U 
in  an  employer -sponsored  hsalth  insurance 
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plan  for  which  the  employer  paid  75  percent 
or  more  of  the  premltun  cost.  No  employer 
could  exclude  an  otherwise  eligible  employee 
from  participation  in  a  health  Instuance  plan 
solely  on  account  of  the  employee's 
eliglbUlty  for  benefits  under  the  Medical 
Assistance  Plan. 

The  utilization  and  quality  of  services 
would  be  reviewed  by  vtlliKaticn  review  com- 
mittees established  In  hospitals  and  skUled 
nursing  facilities,  and  by  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organisations  established 
under  Public  Law  93-603 

The  program  utUlzes  the  same  administra- 
tive mechanisms  used  for  the  administration 
of  Medicare,  including,  where  appropriate. 
Medicare's  carriers.  Intermediaries  and  public 
health  agencies.  The  program  also  would  en- 
rompass  lise  of  Medicare's  statutory  quality 
standards.  In  tbat  the  same  conditions  of 
participation  which  apply  to  Institutions 
participating  In  Medicare  would  apply  to 
those  Institutions  participating  in  this 
program. 

Primary  policy,  operating  and  general  ad- 
ministrative responsibUlty  for  the  program  is 
speciflcaUy  assigned  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  baslcaUy  involving  personnel 
and  facilities  employed  In  the  Bureau  ot 
Health  Insurance. 

mfANCINO 

The  low-income  plan  would  be  financed 
from  general  revenues.  Just  as  the  Federal 
share  of  the  current  Medicaid  program  la 
now  financed,  and  also  with  State  fimds.  A 
medical  assistance  trust  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished to  make  payments  for  benefits  under 
the  program.  TTie  fund  would  receive  ap- 
propriations from  general  revenues  and  State 
contributions. 

States  would  contribute  a  fixed  amount 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  their  total 
expenditures  from  State  funds  under  Medi- 
caid for  the  types  of  benefits  covered  under 
this  plan  during  the  year  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  program.  Additionally,  a 
State  would  also  pay  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated amount  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  had  expended  in  that  same  base 
year  for  provision  of  these  types  of  services 
to  people  not  covered  under  Medicaid  who 
would  however,  be  covered  under  the  new 
plan.  Stats  contributions  in  future  years 
would  be  limited  to  the  Initial  contribution 
anvount. 

The  State  contribution  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
expanded  by  the  State  from  non -Federal 
funds  in  providing  types  of  services  not 
covered  under  this  program,  but  which  could 
have  been  matched  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. This  provision  would  encourage  States 
to  offer  or  to  continue  providing  optional 
services,  such  as  drugs,  dental  services  and 
eyeglasses. 

The  additional  first  full-year  Federal  cost 
above  present  Medicaid  expenditures.  Is  esti- 
mated at  85.3  blUlon. 

CONCLUSION 

An  estimated  34  mlUion  people  throughout 
the  United  States  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  program  in  any  given  year 
though,  of  course,  not  all  of  these  people  wUl 
receive  services  in  a  given  year.  The  current 
Medicaid  program  covers  some  23  million 
people.  The  additional  people  covered  under 
this  new  program  represent  primarily  the 
working  poor  who.  untU  this  time,  have  been 
Ineligible  for  Federally -supported  medical 
assistance. 

Dxscaipnoif   or   ParvATX   Basic   Hkai.th    In- 

St7aAl*CS      VOLtn«TAST      CiSlIf  ICATION      PBO- 

OSAM — Trruc  m  or  rm  Bnx 

OCNnUL   APPSOACH 

The  bUI  would  establish  a  voluntary  cer- 
tification program  for  private  basic  health 
Insuranoe.  Under  this  program,  a  private 
health  Insurer  could.  It  It  chose,  submit  one 
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or  more  of  Its  basic  health  insurance  policies 
to  the  Secretary  for  certification.  The  Sec- 
retary's certification  would  be  based  upon  the 
pollclee'  meeting  certain  minimum  criteria 
with  respect  to  adequacy  of  coverage,  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  actual  availability  of 
the  policy  and  reasonatrieneas  of  pay-out 
ratio  which  are  specified  in  the  bUl. 

If  a  policy  was  certified  by  the  Secretary, 
the  private  insurer  could  advertise  such  cer- 
tification in  promotion  of  the  policy. 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  contracting 
as  the  Government's  agents,  t>eglnnlng  three 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  carriers  and 
intermediaries  under  the  Medicare  program 
would  De  expected  to  offer  one  or  more  cer- 
tified policies  to  the  general  public  In  each 
service  area  where  the  carrier  or  intermediary 
sold  health  Insuranoe  policies. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  facilitate  ar- 
rangements whereby  basic  health  Insurance 
policies  meeting  the  minimum  standards 
could  be  offered  through  "pools"  of  private 
Insurers. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  report  to 
the  Congress  after  three  years  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  private  health  insurance  meet- 
ing the  cnterU  esUblUhed  In  the  bill  Is 
actually  and  generally  available. 

caiTSaiA   FOB  BASIC   PBIVATB    UKAI.'m   INSXTBANCS 

The  bill  contains  a  set  of  criteria  for  basic 
private  health  Insurance  policies.  Private 
health  Insurance  would  not  be  required  to 
meet  these  criteria  but  these  yardsticks 
would  be  ajTpiied  by  the  Secretary  In  csrtl- 
fylng  policies  voluntarily  submitted  for 
certification. 

The  criteria  dealing  with  adequacy  of 
coverage  would  basically  call  for  beneQts  of 
at  least  60  days  of  hospital  care  and  cov- 
erage of  medical  bills  up  to  •S.OOO.  A  pol- 
icy meetmg  these  criteria  would  mesh  with 
the  deductible  amounts  under  the  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  program.  "The 
standards  also  limit  the  amount  of  deductible 
and  oopayments  which  oould  be  charged  with 
respect  to  the  covered  hospital  and  medical 
care. 

Other  criteria  ban  exclusions,  waivers  of 
liability  and  waiting  p>erlods  In  group  policies 
and,  with  respect  to  individual  policies,  lim- 
it medical  exclusion  to  preexisting  preg- 
nancy and  waiting  periods  for  other  preexist- 
ing conditions   to   not  more  than  90  days. 

Additional  requirements  deal  with  oppor- 
tunities for  etuxillment  including  at  least 
an  annual  "open"  enrollment  period. 

Reasonable  ratios  of  benefit  paymenta  to 
premiums  are  defined  in  terms  of  average 
ratios  tor  group  policies  generally  imderwrit- 
ton  by  insurers. 

trSk    OF    CKSTinCATION 

The  Secretary  would  design  an  appropriate 
emblem  which  could  be  used  by  the  private 
Insurer    in    advertising    the   certified   poUcy. 

CAUIIXaS  AND  IimEBMIDLAklXS 

Three  years  from  the  effective  data  no  in- 
surer could  serve  as  a  Medicare  carrier  or  in- 
tarmediary  unless  it  offered  one  or  more  cer- 
tified p>ollcles  to  the  general  pubUc  tn  each 
geographic  or  service  area  In  which  It  did 
business. 

FACIUTATINO  D»SUBAWCI   "POOLS" 

The  bUl  contains  an  antitrust  exemption 
under  which  insiuvrs  could  entar  Into  con- 
tracta  or  arrangementa  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  establishing  Insurance  "pool"  arrange- 
menta In  order  to  offer  to  the  general  pub- 
lic certified  health  insuranoe  poUdes.  Such 
pools  allow  proportlonata  sharing  of  risks  and 
rewards. 

xxpocT  rr  tbx  sacaxTAST 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  would  report  to  the  Congress  at  tbs 
end  of  three  years  (xi  the  extant  to  which 
private  health  insuranoe  meeting  the  cri- 
tarU  for  certification  oontalnsd  in  ths  bill 


was    actually    and    generally    available    in 

States. 


Fact  Shxzt — LoNO-RnicoFr  Catastsoprjc 
Hkaltb  Inbtjbaidcs  and  Mxdicai.  Aasxrr- 
AWCB  HK^omu  Act  c»"  1978 

TITLZ    I — CATASTBOPHIC    HEALTH    INBTTRAWCS 
PLAN 

tUffibUity 

All  persons  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Sy:jtam  and  their  spouses  and  depwndenta. 
"This  constitutas  96%  of  the  popuUtlon.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  uncovered  population  are 
government  employees.  Stata  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees  not  covered  under  So- 
cial Security  could  buy  into  the  program. 
Federal  employees  who  are  eligible  for  basic 
and  catastrophic  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Beneflta  Act  would 
continue  to  be  covered  by  that  program. 

Bene  ft  t$ 

Social  Sectirlty  admlnlstared  trust  fund 
pays  for  medical  bUIs  aftar  a  famUy  has  In- 
curred ^2000  of  medical  bills  in  a  year. 
Hospital  oosta  would  be  paid  for  aftar  a 
person  has  Incurred  60  days  of  hospital  coeta. 
The  ^2000  deductible  and  the  60  day  deduct- 
ible are  entirely  separata.  If  a  person  were 
to  meet  the  hospital  deductible  alone  It 
would  be  eligible  only  for  the  hoepltal  bene- 
fita.  Similarly,  if  a  family  were  to  meet  only 
the  82000  dedtictible.  It  would  be  eligible 
only  for  medlc&l  beneflta. 

Aftar  the  deductibles  are  met  there  woold 
still  be  copayments  required  similar  to  the 
Medicare  oopayments  ($17.60  a  day  for  hos- 
pital and  20%  of  medical  bUls).  But  these 
copaymenta  would  stop  once  they  reach 
•1000 

Ctnt 

•3.6   bUUon   payable   by    .3%    increase    in 
Social   Securtly   tax   on    employee    and    em- 
Effecttve  date 

July  1,  1974. 

"rlTLX    n MB>ICAL    ASSISTANCX    PLAN 

Replaces  Medicaid  virlth  a  uniform  nations^ 
program  of  med,fcal  benefiu  for  low-incosM 
persons  administered  by  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Eligibtiitr— 34  mUlion  people 

All  persons  now  receiving  Medicaid  bene- 
flta. 

All  individuals  and  families  having  an 
annual  income  at  or  below  the  foUowlng 
levels: 

•2.400  for  an  Individual: 

•3,600  for  a  two-person  famUy: 

•4.200  for  a  three-person  family; 

•4300  for  a  four-person  famUy; 

And  ^400  additional  of  each  additional 
family  memlwr. 

Families  with  Incomes  above  these  levels 
would  become  eligible  if  they  spend  enough 
on  medical  care  to  reduce  their  income  to  the 
eligibility  levels.  Thus,  a  family  of  four  with 
•5000  would  become  eligible  if  It  spent  8300 
for  medical  care. 

Benefits 

Provides  hoepltal  care  for  up  to  00  days  and 
all  skilled  nursing  facility  care,  Intermedlata 
faclUty  care  and  home  health  services. 

Also  covers  physicians  services.  X-ray.  lab- 
ora'ory,  prenatal  and  well -baby  care,  family 
plannmg  counselling  services  and  supplies, 
periodic  screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
for  children  under  18,  Inpatient  mental 
health  care  that  conslsta  of  active  care  and 
treatment  in  a  medically  accredited  in- 
stitution and  outpatient  care  In  a  qualified 
community  heiJth  center  Outpatient  psy- 
chiatric services  woiUd  be  limited  to  5  visits 
related  to  "crisis"  intarventlon  and  addi- 
tional vlslta  oould  be  authorlaed  upon  And- 
Ing  that  in  their  absence  the  patient  would 
require  institutional  Isatlnn  or  be  severely 
dysfunctional . 

The  plan  would  alao  pay  the  •6.30  monthly 
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Part  B  Medicare  premlvun  for  peraoiu  ells- 
Ible  for  thlB  TlUe. 

Coparments  and  deductiblet 
Only  oopayment  is  (3  (or  each  of  Orat  10 
TlalU  to  doctor  per  famUy   (but  no  oopay- 
ments  for  TUita  for  well-baby  care  and  fam- 
Uy  plaanlng  aerricee). 

Payments  to  health  can  provider t  and  md- 
miniatration 

Same  aa  Medicare  (reaaonable  coeta  for  In- 
•tltuuona.  reaaonable  cbargea  for  phyalclana. 

Payments  made  under  the  program  would 
have  to  be  accepted  as  payment  in  full  and 
there  could  be  no  addlUonal  charKes  to 
paOent. 

Benefits  reduced  to  patients  by  $250  If  they 
have    failed    to   enroll    In    an   employer-em- 
ployee plan  In  which  employer  pays  76%  <» 
more  of  the  premium  cost. 
Coat 

%iZ  bUUon  In  federal  general  revenues. 
States  would  have  to  pay  no  more  than  they 
did  for  Medicaid  in  the  year  prior  to  thl.- 
Title's  effective  date  plus  one-half  of  what 
they  paid  for  medical  services  for  those  not 
covered  by  Medicaid.  Thus  sUtea  would  be 
held  harmless  against  addltloaal  costs  or 
caseloads. 

Effective   date 
July  1,  1976. 

TTTU   xn 
■Btabllahes  a  roluntary  oertmcatton  pro- 
gram  for  private  basic  health   Insurance  to 
encourage  the  avaUablUty  of  adequate  private 
health  Insurance. 

Insurer  could  submit  poUcy  to  HKW  Sec- 
retary for  certification.  Certiflcatlon  Is  baaed 
on  adeqiiacy  of  coverage,  conditions  of  eU- 
glblUty.  actual  avaUabUlty.  Certified  policies 
would  be  advertised  as  such. 

Criteria  for  cerU/tcation  of  policies 
Must  provide  80  days  of  hoapltal  oftre  and 
coverage  of  medical  bUls  up  to  •2000.  (This 
meshes  with  catastrophic  plan.) 

Limits  on  deductibles  and  copayments 
Baa  on  exclusions,  waivers  of  llabUlty  and 
waiting  periods  In  group  poUcles.  and  with 
respect  to  individual  policlee.  a  Umlt  on  med- 
ical exdustoo  to  pre-existing  pregnancy  and 
waiting  periods  for  other  pre-existing  con- 
ditions to  not  more  than  90  days. 

At  least  one  annual  open  enrollment  oe- 
rlod.  "^ 

Reaaonable  ratloe  of  benefit  payments  to 
pTMnlums  deflned  In  terms  of  average  raUos 
for  group  policies  generaUy  written  by  In- 
surers. ' 

Incentives  to  provide  certified  polieiet 
Pot  three  years  from  effective  date  of  act 
Secretary  of  HKW  studies  progress  of  Insur- 
ers in  making  certified  poiiclee  actually  and 
generally  avallabie  to  populauon. 

After  that  tune  no  insurer  could  serve  as 
a  Medicare  carrier  or  intermediary  unlesa  u 
offered  one  or  more  certified  pcUcies  to  the 
general  public  In  each  geographic  or  service 
area  in  which  It  did  busineaa. 

fiuvroTice  poolir^; 
Contains  an  anti-trust  exemption  under 
Which  Insurer*  could  enter  into  contracts  or 
*rrangemenu  for  the  sole  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing msuraace  "pool"  arrangements  in  or- 
der to  offer  to  the  general  public  certified 
tiealth  insurance  policies.  Such  pools  allow 
proporttonat*  sharing  of  risks  and  rewanta. 
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aeveral  occasions  when  I   was  hoapltaUwd, 
Um  last  time  being  in  June  1973. 

Since  1  have  terminal  cancer,  a  condition 
which  did  not  exist  when  the  policy  was  la- 
sued,  the  Company  now  advises  me  that  they 
are  canoeUlng  the  poUcy  as  of  February  1974. 
They  have  thla  option  as  ao  stated  in  the 
policy. 

My  quesUon  Is.  since  this  policy  was  to- 
sued  such  a  long  time  ago.  has  there  been 
any  insurance  laws  passed  since  then  Uiat 
prohlbiu  a  company  from  cancelling  a  policy 
at  their  option.  It  does  not  seem  fair  that  a 
person  pays  aU  thaae  years  on  a  policy  and 
even  though  I  have  collected  smaU  amounto 
In  the  past,  now  when  they  feel  there  may 
be  long  term  hospitalisation  they  <M>t  to 
cancel.  '    ^^ 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  with  your  corn- 
menu  and  suggesUons.  U  any,  as  to  what 
can  be  done  in  thla  case.  I  know  that  my 
policy  sUtes  at  their  option,  and  I  will  have 
to  abide  by  it,  but  it  aeems  to  me  that  this 
is  something  that  should  be  considered  In 
future  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  this  is  my  reason  for  bringing  it  to  youi^ 
attention. 
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Hon.  Tbok&s  N.  Dowxixc 
aoute  of  Representativea. 
Wathtnffton.  DX!. 

D«*«  Ma.  DowxiKc:   I  have  an  insurance 
poUcy     with     National     Preferred     Dxt^aion 
Globe  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 
Box  18636.  Oklahooia  City.  Oklahoma  73118 

It  was  issued  In  Norember  19«0,  and  U  a 
cash  payment  policy  of  llOO  to  tlBO  per  week, 
payable  after  the  third  day  of  hoepitallra- 
tlon.  I  have  collected  on   this  tnsxtrance  on 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield 

Mr.  RmicOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  and 
congratulate  our  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship  in  this  most  Important  field 

I  ask  the  Senator,  Is  It  not  true  that 
°^n.°  "*f  greatest  fears  hanging  over 
millions  of  Americans  is.  "What  happens 
to  me  and  my  family  In  case  serious  Ill- 
ness strikes  us?" 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  true.  As  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  are  con- 
Kf^^^H'w^  can  pay  a  regular  medical 
Km  ^i'lw"^*^  cannot  pay  their  medical 
^,  i  ^K^  S°"°*  ^^  '^  thousands. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  thing:  the  fear  of 
being  utterly  wiped  out  by  a  serious  or 
longstanding  illness,  the  type  of  thing 
that  happens  to  an  individual  no  more 
S^^**.  ^  *  lifetime,  but  which  on 
5  ^^^°°  *^*"«^  '^ell  to  Wipe  out  aU 
of  his  Ufe  savings  and  all  of  his  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
in  drafting  this  bill  we  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  leglslaUon  would  prm^l 
equality  of  health  care  for  every  seg! 
ment  of  the  population,  recognizing  that 
good  health  care  is  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  a  privilege? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  We  thought  that  we  should  move 
to  take  care  of  the  over  1  million  families 
who  would  be  benefited  each  year  b7thl 
catastrophic  proposal,  and  in  addiUon  to 
11^^'  *t*'*°^  to  ^^^  care  of  those  mll- 
hoM  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their 

°?feftTh?r!*'*lK^'^'"^^-  "^^  '^her, 
L,,l«.  J,^^  ^°''  ^^°^  *'^°  would  not  be 
benefited  m  either  instance,  we  should 
assure  that  there  will  be  adequate  insur- 
ance available  to  them  thiSiS  private 
health  insurance  that  the  Government 
certifies  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to^t  f^^^COPP.  What  we  have  done  is 
to  put  a  ceihng  on  medical  costs  for  every 
American  family. 

We  have  also  established  a  medical  as- 
sistance plan  for  low-income  persons 
e  iminaling  the  inequitieB  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  present  medicaid  program 
This  would  mean  better  health  care  for 
the  poor  and  the  needy  as  well  as  Amer- 
icans In  the  middle-income  bracket 


Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  This  bill, 
for  example,  for  the  first  time,  would  as- 
sure protection  to  the  families  of  our  1 
million  migrant  workers  for  whom 
everyone  has  sympathy,  but  for  whom,  up 
to  this  pohit.  altogether  too  little  has 
been  done. 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  We  also  recogniwd  In 
drafting  the  bill,  that  while  we  were 
taking  care  of  catastrophic  Ulness  there 
were  many  people  who  would  find  it 
difHcult  to  pay  even  the  first  $2,000  for 
medical  expenses  and  the  first  60  days  of 
hospital  care.  Therefore  in  Utle  m.  we 
have  set  up  a  poUcy  of  assuring  private 
health  insurance  at  reasonable  rates  cov- 
erhig  the  first  $2,000  and  the  first  60  days 

Such  a  provision  would  assure  basic 
health  insurance  protecUon  to  supple- 
ment the  catastrophic  plan. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  doing  that,  we  also 
make  it  possible  for  those  people  in  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  to  bargain 
coUecUvely  and  have  the  employer  pick 
up  the  costs  of  health  Insurance  under 
title  1 1 1 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  But.  In  doing  so.  the 
chairman  and  I  also  recognized  there 
were  many  people  not  covered  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  Therefore 
those  people  not  covered  by  coUecUve 
bargaining  agreements  would  have  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  insur- 
ance under  title  HI  at  generally  avail- 
able group  rates.  Therefore,  we  would  not 
be  excluding  any  member  of  the  popu- 
lation whether  he  or  she  is  a  farmer  an 
independent  businessman,  or  an  inde- 
pendent contractor. 

.  ^\}P^^  "^^^  ^  correct.  It  is  in- 
tended by  this  measure  that  everyone  in 
this  country  could  be  protected  There 
Is  a  large  area^probably  the  largest 
area--in  terms  of  doUars  which  Is  an 
area  in  which  private  industry  and  pri- 
vate InitiaUve  should  operate. 

It  may  be  that  a  person  would  prefer 
to  be  a  self -insurer  for  the  first  $2  000 
of  medical  expenses.  That  might  be  the 
cheapest  way.  I  have  been  led  to  beUeve 
that  if  one  can  afford  to  take  the  risk, 
it  is  cheaper  to  be  a  self-insurer  but 
everyone  should  have  a  good  insurance 
PoUcy  available  to  him. 

This  is  the  area  where  we  expect  pri- 
vate industry  to  do  its  job  in  this  meas- 
ure We  attempt  to  set  the  stage  to  make 
it  clear  what  we  expect  the  private  in- 
surance mdustry  to  do,  and  what  we  ex- 
pect a  group  policy  to  contain,  and  what 
we  expect  an  individual  poUcy  to  con- 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  Is  It  not  true  that  In 
devising  this  legislation,  we  took  Into 
account  the  various  programs  that  have 
been  introduced  In  Congress.  Is  it  true 
tnat  there  are  many  programs  that  go 
lurther.  and  many  programs  that  do 
not  go  as  far.  There  is  the  Kennedy 
approach.  I  have  great  praise  for  tS 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
health  field.  We  have  looked  at  President 
Nixon's  approach.  We  have  looked  at 
the  American  Medical  Associations  ap- 
proach, the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion's approach,  and  we  have  looked  at 
the  American  Hospital  Association's  ap- 
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proach.  In  analyzing  all  these  measures, 
our  obJecUve  was  to  get  a  bill  that  was 
adequate,  workable,  and  could  pass. 
Our  objective  was  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  equality  of  treatment  for  every 
Individual  in  American  society. 

We  took  into  account  the  realities  of 
the  present  situation,  the  fiscal  problems 
of  our  Nation  and  our  budget,  the  rela- 
tive coat  of  all  the  programs,  the  assur- 
ance that  everyone  would  be  treated 
equally,  and  we  also  took  a  very  hard 
look  at  what  could  pass.  Many  of  the  bills 
already  Introduced  have  merit.  Some 
cannot  pass,  because  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive. They  would  break  the  Pederal 
budget.  Some  others  are  unpassable,  be- 
cause they  do  not  provide  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  segments  of  the  population. 
So.  after  months  and  months  of  work 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  and  my- 
self, and  our  very,  very  able  staffs— and 
I  want  to  give  great  credit  to  the  staffs 
of  the  Pinance  Committee  which  Sena- 
tor Long  chairs,  and  to  my  staff,  who 
have  worked  untold  hours  and  days  to 
put  this  bill  together.  Our  objective  Is 
to  develop  a  bUl  that  will  pass,  that  will 
cover  the  health  needs  of  all  Americans. 
We  intend  to  have  this  bill  enacted  by 
Congress  before  it  adjourns  in  1974. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cormecticut.  As  he  so  well 
knows,  a  great  deal  of  the  language,  sug- 
gestions, and  the  expertise  in  this  meas- 
ure was  generated  by  persons  who  re- 
ceive altogether  too  UtUe  credit  but  who 
work  diligently  in  the  Nation's  interests 
year  in  and  year  out  on  the  committee 
staff  and  on  the  Senator's  staff,  and  I 
would  expect  to  give  them  credit  for  the 
fine  work  that  they  have  done  If  we  do 
pass  the  bill.  If  we  fall  to  pass  the  bill, 
then  I  guess  they  can  just  look  on  It  as 
1  more  year's  hard  work  that  did  not 
quite  pay  off. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  even- 
tually succeed  in  this  area. 

I  also  think.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  very  fine  and 
dedicated  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  who 
have  made  their  contribution  and  helped 
put  this  bill  together. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Long)  In  introducing  the  Catastrophic 
He«ath  Insurance  and  Medical  Assistance 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  are  joined  by  Senators  Nxlson, 
Talmadge,  Bkntsen,  RoTii.  Dole,  Hansen! 
Saxbe.  Hugh  Scoti,  Perct,  and  Montoya. 
Por  more  and  more  Americans  health 
care  is  a  problem.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
poor  to  be  staggered  by  health  costs.  Al- 
most anyone  can  find  his  life  savings  de- 
pleted, his  house  sold  out  from  under 
him,  educational  opportunities  for  his 
children  lost — all  because  of  major  ill- 
ness or  injury. 

Low-income  individuals  are  hurt  most 
of  all,  but  mkldle-class  Amerlceins  can  be 
financially  destroyed  almost  as  easily. 

It  Is  easy  to  describe  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  health  care  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  propose  an  adequate  and 
workable  solution. 

In  developing  our  proposal  we  have 
consulted  with  every  sector  of  the  health 
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care  field — consumers,  phydcians.  In- 
surers, hospitals,  administrators,  labor 
leaders  and  others.  AU  of  them  have  con- 
tributed and  all  of  them  have  had  con- 
structive suggestlcns.  The  interest  oxi 
health  cswe  Is  evidenced  by  the  many 
health  insurance  proposals  now  p»n/«ng 
before  Congress. 

We  believe  our  bill  best  meets  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  and  provides  a 
workable  and  financially  realistic  mecha- 
nism. It  is  not  perfect.  No  proposal  is.  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  constructive  Ideas 
to  improve  our  proposal. 

In  summary  fashion  our  legislation  In- 
cludes three  parts. 

Title  I  protects  all  Americans  against 
t^e  large  or  catastrophic  costs  associ- 
ated with  prolonged  illness,  disease  or  in- 
jury. In  effect,  it  places  a  celling  on  al- 
most every  American  family's  medical 
costs.  We  have  an  obUgatlon  to  assure 
that  no  one  goes  into  bankruptcy  because 
of  prolonged  Illness  or  injury.  Under  this 
title  a  family's  medical  costs  would  be 
assumed  by  the  social  security  fund  once 
it  had  incurred  60  days  of  hospital  costs 
and /or  $2,000  of  medical  bills. 

Title  n  establishes  a  medical  assistance 
plan  with  a  uniform  national  program 
of  medical  benefits  for  low-income  per- 
sons. It  replaces  the  costly,  inefficient, 
and  inadequate  Federal -State  medicaid 
programs  and  provides  health  protection 
for  34  million  Americans,  including  12 
million  working  poor  persons  who  were 
ineligible  for  medicaid.  The  coverage  of 
this  plan  would  provide  basic  benefits  to 
mesh  with  the  catastrophic  program. 
That  is,  this  program  would  pay  for  the 
first  $2,000  and  60  days  of  hospital  and 
the  catastrophic  plan  would  assume  costs 
above  those  limits.  By  requiring  the 
States  to  pay  only  what  they  paid  for 
medicaid  in  the  year  prior  to  enactment. 
States  will  save  millions  of  dollars.  With- 
out this  bill  their  costs  would  have  con- 
tinued to  cUmb. 

TiUe  m  of  this  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  any  other  American  not  eligible  for 
the  low-income  plan  to  purehase  at  a 
reasonable  price  a  private  insurance  pol- 
icy. It  sets  standards  for  these  poUcies  to 
assure  that  they  mesh  with  the  cata- 
strophic program.  Insurers  who  elect  to 
participate  in  this  program  and  whose 
policies  meet  the  basic  standards  set  m 
this  bill  would  be  eligible  to  have  their 
policies  certified  as  meeting  the  proper 
standards.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  study  the  op- 
eration of  this  title  for  3  years  to  see  if 
this  insurance  was  being  made  available. 
Any  insurer  not  meeting  the  standards 
after  3  years  would  be  ineligible  to  serve 
as  a  medicare  carrier  or  intermediary. 

This  title  will  thus  encourage  insurers 
to  upgrade  their  policies  and  expand 
their  coverage.  And  it  will  provkie  the 
Congress  with  3  years  In  which  to  get  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
private  health  insurance  is  providing 
adequate  coverage  to  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  thla 
legislation  I  want  to  explain  in  simimary 
fashion  some  of  the  twckgroimd  and  de- 
cisions which  led  to  my  selection  of  this 
proposal  for  introduction. 


What  emerges  from  this  discussicm  is 
the  clear  evidence  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  health  insurance  protection  only 
on  an  incremental  or  gradualist  basis. 
Nothing  was  gained  by  adopting  an  "all 
or  nothing  approach."  But  major  prog- 
ress was  made  by  taking  one  or  two  steps 
at  a  time. 

KMTOBT    OF    MATIONAI,    HKALTH    DtSUEAJfCK 

The  history  of  national  health  insur- 
ance in  this  country  has  demonstrated 
a  continuing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  Federal  involvement  in  health 
care  protection.  Such  demands  date  to 
the  first  decade  of  this  century  under 
the  auspices  of  a  group  of  academics, 
lawyers,  and  other  profeeslonals  orga- 
nized as  tbe  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation.  Hie  assoclatton  im- 
successftilly  tried  to  shepherd  a  model 
bill  throu^  several  SUte  legislatures  bat 
met  opposition  both  from  organized 
medicine  and  organized  labor  who  feared 
that  any  form  of  compulsory  social  to- 
surance  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
Oovemment  control  of  worUnimen. 

During  the  1920's  a  varied  of  groups 
made  studies  of  health  care  financing 
and  attention  also  turned  to  the  feaslblll- 
Ity  of  group  medical  practice  and  pre- 
payment medical  plans. 

It  was  not  until  the  economic  insectir- 
ity  of  the  depression  in  the  1930*s.  how- 
ever, that  real  Interest  In  Ooremment 
health  insurance  reappeared.  President 
Roosevelt's  Advisory  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security,  created  in  1934  to  draft 
a  social  security  bill,  looked  into  health 
insurance.  The  original  social  security 
bill  contained  one  line  to  the  effect  that 
the  Social  Security  Board  should  study 
the  problem  and  report  to  Congress 
The  solitary  ime  caused  a  furor  and  w«« 
struck  out  of  the  bill  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  feared  that  any 
talk  of  health  Insurance  would  jeopar- 
dize the  enUre  social  security  bill.  Pres- 
id«it  Roosevelt  shared  this  fear  and  he 
withheld  vigorous  support  for  Govern- 
ment health  insurance. 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  its  many  tacome  protection  fea- 
tures freed  advocates  ot  broad  social  In- 
surance to  concentrate  solely  on  Gov- 
ernment health  insurance.  Prwn  1939 
onward  their  acUvltles  were  concentrated 
on  the  aimual  introduction  of  compul- 
sory national  health  insurance  bills  for 
the  enUre  population.  Organized  medi- 
cine, seeing  this  developmient.  reversed 
its  previous  opposition  to  private  health 
insurance  and  began  to  endorse  Bhie 
Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  commercial  hos- 
pital Insurance. 

Under  President  Truman's  adminis- 
tration, vigorous  executive  branch  sup- 
port for  national  health  Insurance  ar>- 
peared  for  the  first  time.  In  1949  Presi- 
dent Truman  urged  enactment  of  a  Wn 
similar  to  the  so-called  Wagner-Murray- 
DlngeU  bill,  which  was  Introduced  as  an 
annual  event,  followed  by  oongresskmal 
rrfusal  to  bold  hearings.  Public  opinion 
polls  still  supported  the  coiKxpt  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  But  despite  the 
big  push  in  1949  no  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee  in  either  House  President 
Truman  persisted  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  but  no  action 
ever  taken. 
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Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  enact- 
ing a  comprehensive  bill.  Truman  smd 
his  advisers,  inclucHng  Wilbur  Cohen  and 
I.  S.  Palk,  developed  a  more  modest  pro- 
posal to  provide  health  insurance  just  for 
the  aged.  This  1951  plan,  which  would 
have  insured  the  7  million  social  sectirlty 
beneficiaries  for  80  days  of  hospital  care, 
was  the  forerunner  of  medicare. 

The  initial  iMxiposal  had  many  advan- 
tages. It  covered  a  limited  number  of 
people  and.  therefore,  was  less  costly. 
But  those  people — the  aged — were  most 
in  need  of  medical  care.  It  paid  for  the 
most  expensive  form  of  care — hospital- 
ization. 

While  debate  continued  throughout 
the  1950's  without  legislative  success,  the 
proponents  of  a  gradualist  approach  to 
health  protection  were  making  strides. 
In  1956  Congrees  ecacted  a  disability 
insiirance  program  to  protect  wwkers 
over  age  50. 

Serious  congressional  Interest  in  a 
medicare  approach  revived  In  1958  and 
continued  until  the  program  was  enacted 
in  1965.  Hearings  were  held  every  year 
and  the  debate  was  hot  and  heavy,  in- 
volving organized  medicine,  the  injsur- 
ance  industry,  organized  labor,  and  every 
facet  of  the  health  industry.  Some  said 
the  bill  went  too  far  while  others  said 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  lobbying  efforts. 

By  I960  an  alternative  to  medicare, 
the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  was  enacted  into 
law  in  1960.  It  limited  benefits  to  those 
aged  persons  in  severe  financial  need  and 
allowed  the  States  to  set  the  standards 
with  the  Federal  Qoveniment  providing 
matching  funds.  By  1963  only  32  States 
were  participating  and  only  4  States  had 
the  fuU  range  of  benefits  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  In  addition  90  percent  of  the 
money  for  the  program  was  going  into 
the  5  major  industrial  States  and  these 
States  had  only  32  percent  of  the  aged 
population. 

President  Kennedy's  election  In  1960 
marked  a  big  step  forward  for  medicare. 
He  supported  it.  I  was  appointed  as  his 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Wilbur  Cohen  was  called  to 
Washington  to  hetui  a  task  force  to  draft 
a  medicare  bill.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  February  of  1961  by  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  and  Representative  Cecil  King. 
The  Senate  rejected  it  in  1962. 

The  1964  landslide  which  kept  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  the  White  House  pro- 
duced a  Congress  which  was  receptive  to 
medicare.  WrLBtm  Mills  skillfully  acted 
as  a  negotiator  and  conciliator,  taking 
suggestions  from  all  sides  and  incorpor- 
ating parts  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal, parts  of  the  ranking  Ways  and 
Means  minority  member  John  Byrnes' 
proposal  and  the  AMA  suggestion  of  an 
expanded  Kerr-Mills  program — now 
medicaid.  The  bill  also  provided  a  role 
for  the  private  health  insurance  indus- 
try as  agents  for  the  Government  in  ad- 
ministering and  pajring  claims. 

E^nactment  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
In  1965  brought  about  many  problems — 
how  to  pay  doctors  and  hospitals,  how  to 
charge  the  patient  for  covered  services, 
how  to  control  costs.  But  It  was  a  giant 
step  forward  In  protecting  a  portion  of 


the  population  against  medical  costs. 
The  Insuring  years  have  brought  higher 
medical  costs  and  concomitant  pressure 
to  expand  and  increase  medicare  cover- 
age. As  a  result  medicare  has  been  ex- 
panded on  an  almost  annual  basis.  Most 
notable  are  the  1972  amendments  ex- 
tending medicare  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled regardless  of  age  and  to  cover  the 
high  costs  of  treating  those  with  chronic 
kidney  disease. 

THI   NATIONAL  HXALTH  PXCTUU  TOIMT 

This  brings  us  to  the  present.  Increas- 
ing medical  costs  have  continued  the  de- 
mand for  national  health  insurance.  For 
minions  of  Americans  the  symbol  of 
medical  care  is  no  longer  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  Blue  Cross  or  the  physicians'  In- 
signia. It  is  the  doUar  sign.  The  average 
cost  of  a  day  of  hospital  care  in  Cbn- 
necticut,  for  example,  has  risen  from  $49 
a  day  in  1966  to  $97  today.  And  this  is 
lower  than  the  national  average  cost  of 
$110.  Hospital  charges  over  the  last  few 
years  have  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  13  percent,  other  medical  care 
has  been  going  up  at  a  6  percent  rate 
while  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
items  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  only 
3  percent.  Total  American  health  costs 
Increased  from  $47.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  $83.4  billion  in  fiscal  1972— a 
jump  of  $36  billion  dollars  or  nearly  75 
percent. 

Many  bills  have  been  Introduced  to 
meet  these  cost  problems — bills  backed 
by  the  insurance  industry,  the  organized 
medicine,  organized  labor  and  others. 
They  range  from  fully  federalized  na- 
tional health  insurance  to  mandated 
private  health  insurance  coverage  to 
subsidies  to  physicians. 

Many  other  bills  have  been  Introduced 
to  reform  our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem— group  practice — HMO — physician 
redistribution,  health  facilities,  research 
and  manpower  training,  and  other  bills. 
All  of  these  issues  must  be  dealt  with  in 
a  comprehensive  way  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate health  care  system.  I  have  intro- 
duced or  cosponsored  a  number  of  pro- 
posals in  these  areas. 

As  history  demonstrates,  we  have  en- 
countered success  in  Improving  the 
financing  of  health  care  only  by  incre- 
mental means. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  adopting  the  ap- 
proach being  introduced  here  today. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  health  field. 
His  approach— the  Health  Security 
Act — is  a  far  more  comprehensive  pro- 
posal. I  support  its  goals — guaranteed 
health  care  as  a  basic  right  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— not  just  a  privilege  for  the  few.  But 
the  Health  Security  Act  would  cost  $40 
billion  in  general  revenues  and  another 
$40  billion  in  additional  social  security 
taxes.  We  just  do  not  have  the  tax  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  it,  nor  the  delivery  sys- 
tem to  make  it  work  as  of  now.  And  it 
will  be  years,  I  am  afraid,  before  Ck)D- 
gress  passes  it. 

Just  because  we  cannot  pass  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  does  not  mean  we  should  sit 
back  and  do  nothing.  If  we  had  taken  the 
all-or-nothing  approach  in  the  1960*8  we 
would  not  have  medicare  today.  We  can 
take  some  significant  first  step  now. 
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We  can  afford — and  we  must  enact — 
a  bill  to  protect  everyone  against  the 
devastating  costs  of  major  illness  We 
have  an  obligation  to  assure  that  no  one 
goes  into  bankruptcy  because  of  the  costs 
of  a  long  illness  or  injury.  Our  bill  would 
put  a  ceiling  on  every  American  family's 
medical  costs. 

A  catastrophic  illness  can  reduce  a 
middle-income  family  to  poverty  In  less 
than  2  years  according  to  a  recent  survey 
by  the  National  Cancer  Foundation. 

The  study,  which  was  tiased  on  a  sur- 
vey of  families  living  within  a  50  mile 
radius  of  New  York  City,  showed  that 
84%  of  the  families  with  high  costs  had 
health  bills  exceeding  $10,000  and  39  per- 
cent had  expenses  between  $25,000  and 
$50,000.  Only  39  percent  of  the  families 
received  medical  or  health  insiu-ance 
payments  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

These  long-term  illnesses  and  their 
costs  affected  every  family  member. 
Homes  had  to  be  sold  and  life  savings 
were  depleted.  The  study  showed  that  the 
illnesses  caused  early  retirement,  changes 
of  career,  loss  of  promotional  opportu- 
nities for  immediate  family  members, 
many  of  whom  had  to  rearrange  their 
working  hours  to  help  care  for  the 
stricken  person.  Most  families  reported 
cutbacks  in  food,  clothing,  and  health 
care  for  adults  and  children,  elimination 
of  vacations,  children's  camps,  and  plans 
for  purchase  of  major  items  such  as  cars. 
Emotional,  psychiatric  and  adjust- 
ment problems  were  faced  by  76  percent 
of  the  families.  The  effects  on  children 
were  most  devastating.  School  work  suf- 
fered, personalities  were  altered  and  chil- 
dren became  confused  and  frightened 
by  the  change  in  their  lives  caused  by 
prolonged  major  illness.  Parents  often 
had  to  neglect  their  children  in  favor  or 
the  patient. 

We  must  not  aUow  this  to  happen  any 
longer.  A  ceiling  on  medical  costs  must 
be  established.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
"climate  to  be  right"  for  full  national 
health  insurance.  I  am  not  such  a  purist 
that  I  am  going  to  wait  for  the  whole 
loaf  when  thousands  of  families  are  being 
financially  wiped  out  by  huge  medical 
bills. 

"nnjt  I CATASTKOPRXC  HZALTH  IICBUBAKCK 

PSOOSAM 

TTie  catastrophic  health  insurance 
proposal  provides  health  insurance  once 
a  family  has  incurred  $2,000  of  medical 
costs  or  60  days  of  hospital  coverage. 

It  is  intended  to  supplement  private 
health  insurance  which  many  Americans 
have  today  in  one  form  or  another.  For 
those  who  do  not  have  such  basic  cover- 
age, a  second  title  provides  coversige  for 
the  poor  and  a  third  title  in  the  bill  would 
make  available  to  everyone  a  private 
health  insurance  policy  at  reasonable 
cost. 

The  catastrophic  Insurance  title  \s 
modeled  on  the  medicare  experience. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  provide  pro- 
tectitHi  to  all  those  who  are  currently  and 
fully  insured  under  social  security,  their 
spouses  and  dependents,  and  to  all  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

The  very  broad  coverage  Includes  about 
95  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  United 
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states,  and  the  vast  raajortty  of  those  not 
covered  are  Federal  employees  and  State 
and  local  employees.  Federal  employees 
are  eligible  for  major  medical  cata- 
strophic protection  imder  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Act,  and  State 
and  local  employees  cotild  buy  into  the 
catastrophic  program  established  under 
this  bill. 

It  contains  deductibles  of  $2,000  per 
family  for  physicians'  benefits  and  60 
days  hospitalization  deductible  per  in- 
dividual for  hospiuiization  benefits.  In 
other  words,  benefits  would  be  payable 
for  a  family  8  medical  bills  beyond  $2,000 
and  hospitalization  would  be  covered 
from  the  61st  day  of  an  individual's  hos- 
pitalization. After  the  deductibles  have 
been  met.  benefits  will  be  payable  as  un- 
der medicare,  which  calls  for  a  coinsur- 
ance payment  of  20  percent  on  medical 
biUs  and  $17.50  per  day  for  hospital  cov- 
erage. These  coinsurance  payments  would 
be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  at 
which  point  no  further  coinsurance  would 
be  charged. 

The  types  of  services  covered  under 
the  catastrophic  plan  would  be  similar  to 
those  currently  covered  under  parts  A 
and  B  of  medicare  except  that  there 
would  be  no  llmlUtlon  on  hospital  days 
or  home  health  visits. 

Present  medicare  part  A  coverage  In- 


cludes 90  days  of  hospital  care,  100  days 
of  posthospltal  extended  care,  and  100 
home  health  visits.  Present  part  B  cov- 
erage Includes  physician's  services,  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services,  physical 
therapy  services,  and  other  medical  and 
health  Items  and  services.  Uhllke  medi- 
care which  provides  basic  Insurance  cov- 
erage, people  would  be  responsible  for 
payment  for  the  first  60  days  of  hospital 
care  and  the  first  $2,000  in  medical  ex- 
penses in  a  year. 

Families  could  Insure  themselves 
through  the  use  of  present  private 
health  Insurance  arrangements  against 
their  basic  health  care  costs,  including 
the  first  60  days  of  hospitalization  and 
the  first  $2,000  of  medical  bills.  For  those 
families  without  the  resources  to  obtain 
this  basic  private  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. I  believe  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  play  a  role  in  asstirlng  availabil- 
ity of  such  basic  coverage,  as  we  already 
do  for  many  of  the  poor  through  medi- 
caid. Title  n  of  the  bill  assures  this  basic 
coverage  for  the  poor  and  title  HI  pro- 
vides it  for  the  nonpoor. 

The  catastrophic  program  would  be 
administered  along  with  medicare  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  it 
would  Incorporate  all  of  medicare's 
quality,  cost,  and  utilization  controls. 

The  cost  of  the  catastrophic  proposal. 


estimated  at  $3.6  billion  would  be  borne 
by  the  social  security  system — 3  percent 
on  employees  and  0.3  percent  on  em- 
ployers. Almost  immediately  It  would 
provide  help  for  a  million  families  and 
security  for  all  other  families  against 
future  illnesses  and  accidents. 


TITLX 


IIOAL  ASSnST&NOB  VUM 


While  title  I  protects  virtually  all 
Americans  against  medical  costs  above 
$2,000  in  medical  biUs  and/or  60  days  of 
hospital  care,  most  Americans  cannot 
even  afford  to  spend  those  amoimta. 
Titles  n  and  m  address  themselves  to 
this  problem. 

For  low-Income  Americans  the  prob- 
lem of  paying  for  medical  care  is  especial- 
ly acute.  While  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  American  people  are 
covered  by  some  form  of  health  insur- 
ance, the  poor  and  the  minority  groups 
are  less  likely  to  have  health  insurance. 
Slightly  less  than  half  of  those  white 
Americans  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
and  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
minority  race  population  under  $5,000 
have  insuramce.  But  90  percent  of  the 
white  population  and  86.9  percent  of  the 
minority  population  over  $10,000  in  in- 
come have  insurance.  The  foUowing 
chart,  based  on  a  survey  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  SUUstlcs  illustrates 
the  point: 
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Even  these  figures  tend  to  exaggerate 
Insurance  protection.  They  are  limited 
to  hospital  protection.  Even  fewer  people 
have  insurance  to  protect  against  the 
costs  of  physician  services.  X-ray,  labo- 
ratory, and  other  services.  And  they  do 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  most 
insurance  coverage  Is  subject  to  deduc- 
tibles and  copayments.  As  a  result,  heedth 
Insurance  met  only  42  percent  of  all 
health  care  costs  In  1971. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
medical  assistance  plan,  effective  July  1, 
1975,  for  low-Income  Individuals  and 
families.  The  plan  would  provide  fed- 
erally administered  basic  health  benefits 
coverage  with  uniform  national  eligibil- 
ity standards. 

The  basic  benefits  provided  imder  the 
plan  are  designed  to  mesh  with  those 
imder  the  catastrophic  health  Insurance 
plan.  It  is  aimed  in  large  part  at  provid- 
ing coverage  to  low-Income  working  In- 
dividuals and  families.  In  addition  to  re- 
placing the  current  medicaid  program. 
This  means  that  some  34  milUon  Ameri- 
cans, including  12  million  working  poor 
not  now  covered  by  medicaid,  would  have 
health  instirance  protection.  It  would 
eliminate  the  present  Inequities  In  medic- 
aid whereby  people  with  the  same  income 
and  needs  are  eligible  for  medicaid  In 
one  State  but  ineligible  in  another,  as 


well  as  the  extensive  variations  In  bene- 
fits between  States.  "Hie  administration 
would  be  more  efficient  and  more  ade- 
quate both  from  the  provider's  side  and 
the  paUent's  side.  The  plan  would  also 
result  in  substantial  fiscal  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments  whose  expendi- 
tures would  be  fixed  at  no  higher  than 
what  they  spent  under  medicaid  during 
the  year  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
program. 

ELICOIUTT 

Coverage  would  be  avsillable  to  all  in- 
dividuals and  families  having  an  income 
at  or  below  the  following  levels:  $2,400 
for  an  Individual;  $3,600  for  a  two-person 
family;  $4,200  for  a  three-perron  fam- 
Uy:  $4,800  for  a  four-person  family;  and 
$400  additional  for  each  additional  fam- 
ily member. 

To  be  eligible  for  benefits,  persons 
would  have  to  be  resident  clttsens  of  the 
United  States  or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  or  otherwise 
legally  residing  in  the  United  States. 

Eligible  individuals  would  file  an  appli- 
cation—or  have  an  application  filed  in 
their  behalf.  Upon  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation, each  Individual  would  be  Issued  a 
health  benefits  eligibility  card. 

To  enhance  administrative  simplicity, 
eligibility  would  be  certified  on  an  annual 


basis  with  a  coverage  year  generally  be- 
ginning on  April  1,  and  with  the  income 
determinations  generally  being  upon  the 
previous  yefu-'s  Income.  Provisions  are 
included  to  allow  entrance  into  the  pro- 
gram, where  appropriate,  at  any  point 
during  the  year.  In  such  cases,  eligibility 
would  be  ledetermined  on  the  foUowing 
April  1.  In  addition,  the  plan  provides  for 
prospective  earnings  estimates,  where 
appropriate.  In  determination  of  eligt- 

Indlvlduals*  or  families'  eligibUlty 
would  generally  continue  throughout  the 
coverage  year  unless  their  lixx>me  in- 
creased to  more  than  20  percent  above 
the  eligibility  level,  in  determining 
eligibility,  a  family  Is  defined  as  two  or 
more  individuals  related  by  blood,  mar- 
riage or  adopUon.  and  residing  in  a  place 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  th«n  as 
their  home.  Also,  In  determining  eligi- 
bility. Income  would  Include  both  earned 
and  imeamed  income.  Including  welfare 
payments,  pensions,  or  social  security 
payments,  support  and  alimony  pay- 
ments, gifts,  rents,  dividends,  and  inter- 
est. The  plan  Includes  lesser  income 
limits  for  Puerto  Rlco,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  Guam.  Additionally,  there  would  be 
special  rules  established  by  the  Secretary 
to  deal  with  cases  where  the  rro6s  In- 
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come  of  an  Individual  or  family  from  a  PATMwrr.  ams  ADi«i>n«MTioN  medlrAid  fnr  th»  *^jr^  r.f  k-,^-.«* 

iSs:i?SE  =rrr«=£s  s#-Msl 

low  income.  quality,  health  and  safety  standards,  and     oercent  of  the  Mtlmat^  amnTrnf  tHof  »k 

nr^.*Ln^  ^""^^   a    •grandfather'-     utUlzaUon  controls  as  are  appUcable  un-     sSJTaSd^^^v^i^te  h^  « 
provision  to  guarantee  that  no  current     der  the  medicare  nroizram    Ri>imhiir«.      ^^«w<  »1  fi,^:^   governmeni*  nad   ex- 

medlc^dm:iplent  would  be  dl^dvan-     m"nt''con"r^Touid"ES'p^enrt^    ^t^^i^'oTS^^JZ '^u{. 
teged  by  thia  Pro^^  not    more    than    audited    "reasonable    noT<Sv«^uS?me<Sd^ho  SSui 

-r^rrr.  costs"  to  participating  InstituUons  and     however,  be  covered  iSer  Uirnew^Sn 

The  plan  would  cover  medically  neces-     agencies,   and   "reasonable   charges"   to     State  contributions  In  future  years  would 

sary  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to     Practitioners  and  other  suppliers.  be   limited    to   the   Initial   Mntributl«n 

80  days  during  a  benefit  period,  as  well        Payments  made  under  this  program,  amount                                 v^i-*«u««u 

as  all  medically  necessary  skilled  nursing     along    with    any    required    copayment.  The  State  contribution  would  be  re 

facility  care.  Intermediate  facility  care,     would  have  to  be  accepted  by  providers  duced  by  an  amount  equal  tTone^hfidf 

and  home  health  services.  Additionally.     arwJ  practitioners  as  payment  in  fuU  for  the  amount  expende,'  by  l^e  State  fr^ 

the    plan    would    cover    all    medically    the  services  rendered,  and  no  person  ac-  non-Federal  fimds  In  provl^mTtTO^  S 

necessary    medical    and    other    health     cepting    such    payment    could    charge  services  not  covered  under  UiiTdi^^j^ 

services— Including  physicians'   services     amounts  in  excess  of  the  payment  for  the  but  which  could  have  been  mtt^hf^[^' 

and  laboratory  and  X-ray  servlccs-as     individual  receiving  the  service.  5er  toe  mSl^d  proS^   r^ls  ?ro^' 

wen    as    prenatal    and    well-baby    care.         Benefits  under  the  program  would  be  slon  wouS  en^iage  ^tetes^  offe7^; 

family  planning  counseling  services  and     residual  and  amounts  payable  under  this  to  continue  providing  optional  serSci 

supplies    and,    for    children    under    18.     Program  would  be  reduced  by  amounts  such    aT  druffl     de?t^  ^^ J^     f^' 

periodic  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat-     Payable  under  any  other  public  or  prl-  eyeglasses               "^«"    ocrviocs.    ana 

ment.  Additionally,  the  plan  would  make     ^ate  insurance  plan  under  which  the  in-  The  additional  flr^t  fi,ii  v«.r  i:w<o^i 

payments  for  part  B  medicare  premiums     dividual  was  covered,  with  the  exception  co5^  above   pJSLn?mX^?eSS^ 

for  eligible  Individuals.                                  of  a  State  program  designed  to  supple-  tSes  S^estiSSS^  at  i^  wfiion^^" 

Mental  health  care  would  be  covered     nient  this  program.  "^^'  ^  estimated  at  $5.3  billion. 
on  an  inpatient  basis  to  the  extent  that        ^  addition,  amounts  otherwise  pay-  conclusion 
It  consisted  of  active  care  and  treatment     able    under    this    program    would    be  ^^     estimated     34     million     people 
provided  in  an  accredited  medical  instl-     reduced   by  not  more   than  $250   in  a  throughout  the  United  States  would  be 
tutjon,   and   outpatient   mental   health     benefit  period   if  an  eligible  employed  *li«ible  for  benefits  under  this  program  in 
services  would  be  covered  without  limlta-     individual   failed   to  enroll   In  an   em-  ^^^  given  year  though,  of  course,  not  all 
tion  if  provided  in  a  qualified  community     Ployer-sponsored  health  Insurance  plan  °'  these  people  will  receive  services  in  a 
mental  health  center.  Additionally,  the     ^°r  which  the  employer  paid  75  percent  Kl^en  year.  The  current  medicaid  pro- 
plan  would  cover  up  to  five  visits  to  a     °r  more  of  the  premium  cost.  No  em-  gram  covers  some  22  million  people.  The 
psychiatrist,  related  to  "crisis  Interven-     Ployer  could  exclude  an  otherwise  ellgi-  additional  people  covered  under  this  new 
tlon."  during  any  benefit  period.  Addl-     *»^®   employee   from   participation   In   a  Program  represent  primarily  the  work- 
tlonal  visits  would  be  authorized  upon     t^ealth  insurance  plan  solely  on  account  ing  poor  wh».  until  this  time,  have  been 
a  finding  that  the  patient  would  require     °^  the  employee's  eligibility  for  benefits  Ineligible  for  federally  supported  medi- 
Institutlonalization   in    the    absence    of     under  the  medical  assistance  plan.  cal  assistance, 
such  care  or  that  he  would  be  severely        '^'^  utilization  and  quality  of  services  tttl*  m 
dysfunctional.                                                  would  be  reviewed  by  utilization  review  While  tiUe  I  protects  all   Ami>Hrnn« 
For  individuals  who  are  also  entlUed     committees  established  In  hospitals  and  against  extraordinarily  high  h^to  tSus 
to  benefits  under  the  catastrophic  health     ?^,^  nm^ing  faclllUes,  and  by  the  Pro-  and  title  H  provi^b^lc  health  cSefS 
insurance  plan,  the  medical  assistance     ffsslona    Standards  Review  Organlza-  low-income  families,  tit  e  mas^s  tol 
plan  would  pay  any  coinsurance  required    ^^^  established  under  Public  Law  92-  availability  of  private  healii^S^anS 
under  the  catastrophic  plan.  For  persons    ^i^  coverage  to  the  rest  of  the  DoniiiaHon 
not  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  cata-     ,  ,The  program  utilizes  the  same  admin-  while  the  privat^  health  InsSSce  to 
strophic    plan,    the    medical    assistance     ^^f  ^'%,°^«*=^f^^.y^  '°r  the  ad-  dustry  has  Wde  strldi  In  ^^  yel^ 
plan  would  make  payments  for  benefits     ministration     of     medicare.     Including,  m  making  better  insum^^cr^roteJti^ 
covered  under  the  catastrophic  plan.  The     7^^  appropriate,  medicare's  carriers,  more  widely  avaUawTto^morP  a^pS 
Plan  would  also  cover  rouSie  iimmilza!     ,^Jf  ^^^^^^  ^^  Public  health  agen-  cans  rSrene^to  SI  d^^e  to  encage 
Uons.                                                                 cies.  The  program  also  would  encompass  this  expansion                             encourage 
DBDccTiBLEs  Aj»o  con«si7>ANCE                  "^     o'     medlcaxe's     statutory     quality  Pullv    one-anartpr    «f    th«    a,^,.^^... 
In  View  of  the  fact  that  the  medical     "^f '^I  ^  "l^^  ^^  «^e  conditions  of  popSatio^  staiThi  no  hSplt^^Ssi^ 
assistance  plan  is  aimed  at  providing    E^L^'^I  °"  which  apply  to  InsUtutions  ^ce  JroScC  E^n  fewe?Se^^; 
benefits  to  individuals  and  families  with-    ^21  fn ^m^*f  "^"^^'^Sy^'^ould  apply  to  nonh^pltal  protS^tion  rth?^oUowtag 
out  adequate  resources  to  purchase  medl-     ^^°^  institutions  participating  in  this  chart  indicates                               rouowlng 
cal    care,    there   would    generally    be   no     Program.  p„,.,nt  nt  ^4,un^^ 
deductibles    or    coinsuAnce    i^ymente       /^m^^  Policy,  operating  and  general  ^ul^^^ 

required.  administrative  responsibility  for  the  pro-     Ho.pit*i   care. P^puuizvm  cxwetM^ 

Ho»«ver,  to  assist  in  controlling  pa-     ^™™  **  specifically  assigned  to  the  Social  PhyMcuna-  aenriccs: 

tient-lnltlated   utilization,    there    would     ^'f^^y    Administration.    baslcaUy    in-         Surgic*!   services _ 74.3 

be  a  $3  per  visit  copayment  for  each  of     ^°^J^«P^^onnel  and  facilities  employed        ^'^^1^,1}'^'* •»•« 

the  first  10  outpatient^hyslcl^!nrviltl     ^  *^«  ««^~"  «'  ^^^  Insurance.  ^J  -J  L^me' vufti 2'  J 

per  family,  but  no  copayment  would  be  fwancwo  Dental  care. """ 7  a 

applicable  for  visits  for  well-baby  care        The  low-income  plan  would  be  financed  Out-of -hospital  preacrlbed'dniisIIIIII  sail 

and  family  planning  services.  from  general  revenues.  Just  as  the  Fed-     P'''*^-<i"ty  auramg.. '  oi  0 

There  would   be  one  other  circum-     eral  share  of  the  current  medicaid  pro-     JC'*"!°«  ^^^rae  semce 53.  o 

stance  in  which  a  copayment  would  be     gram   is   now   financed,   and   also   with     '^^*"^*  ''°™'  "^^re 18.8 

miuircd.  This  would   be  applicable  in     State  funds.  A  medical  assistance  trust  For  those  people  not  eUglble  for  t*ie 

those  situations  where  a  person,  without     fund  would  be  established  to  make  pay-  low-Income  plan  we  propose  to  assure 

5^1^^-  )t  ^  l,^J^"^r°  ^*i"  '*^"-     ""•"**  '°'"  b«neflt«  under  the  program,  that  a  private  health  Insurance  pol^ls 

zzsz^^'i^^^  ?;s'.'T»r%rr-mr  rx^'jp^s^ir""""-- 

In  a  nursing  home— would  retain  $50  of     contHbutirtn.  -X*,    ^  w  purcnase  11. 

«ce«or  $50  would  be  required  as  a     which  would  be  equivalent  to  their  total     which  meshes  with  the  catastrophic  pro- 
copayment.  expenditures   from  Stete  funds  under    gram    »nd    establishes    a    mechanism 
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whereby  companies  can  voluntarily  have 
their  policies  certified  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  HEW  as  meeting  at  least  the  minimum 
definition  of  adequate  basic  health 
insurance. 

The  standards  for  such  a  package 
would  Include  coverage  for  60  days  of 
hospital  care,  $2,000  of  medical  expenses. 
Otlier  criteria  ban  exclusions,  waivers  of 
liability  and  waiting  periods  in  group 
policies  and,  with  respect  to  individual 
poUcles,  limit  medical  exclusion  to  pre- 
existing pregnancy  and  waiting  periods 
for  other  preexisting  conditions  to  not 
more  than  90  days.  AddlUonal  require- 
ments deal  with  opportunities  for  enroU- 
ment  including  at  least  an  annual  open 
enrollment  period. 

The  Oovemment-certlfled  poUcies 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates.  In  determining  reasonableness  the 
primary  factor  would  be  the  ratio  of 
benefits  paid  out  to  premiums  collected. 
Reasonable  ratios  of  benefit  payments 
to  premiums  or  defined  in  terms  of  aver- 
age ratios  for  group  policies  generally 
underwritten  by  insurers. 

While  these  standards  provide  needed 
fiexlbUity  in  rate  determination  by  in- 
surers they  would  put  an  end  to  the 
health  policies  which  pay  out  only  30  or 
40  cents  for  each  dollar  of  premium 
collected. 

No  one  could  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  a  poUcy  because  of  preexist- 
ing conditions  or  because  he  or  she  Is  a 
bad  risk.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  offer- 
ing of  such  policies  the  Insurers  would 
be  authorized  to  offer  such  policies  on  a 
"pooled"  basis  with  a  proportionate 
sharing  of  risks  and  rewards. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  the  opera- 
tion of  title  rn  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  study  the  extent  to  which  private 
health  insurance  meeting  the  definition 
of  adequacy  Is  actually  and  generally 
available.  He  would  report  his  findings 
to  Congress. 

After  that  date  no  company  or  orga- 
nization could  serve  as  a  medicare  car- 
rier or  intermediary  unless  It  offered  a 
policy  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  meet- 
ing the  model  definition. 

This  title,  then,  would  encourage  pri- 
vate health  insurers  to  upgrade  their 
coverage  and  to  guarantee  a  reasonable 
pay-out  ratio,  thus  making  available 
better  private  health  insurance  to  the 
average  r>erson. 

And  it  would  provide  the  Congress  in 
3  years  with  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
extent  to  which  private  health  insurance 
Is  providing  eid equate  coverage  to  the 
general  population. 

The  private  health  Insiu-ance  industry 
win  have  a  real  Incentive  and  real  stand- 
ards toward  which  they  can  work  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  who  are  presently  covered  for 
better  or  worse  under  private  health 
Insurance. 

Title  m  is  a  means  of  saying  to  the 
broad  population  that  It  is  our  expecta- 
tion and  hope  that  private  health  insur- 
ance will  provide  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure insurance  coverage  for  the  first  60 
days  of  hospitalization  and  the  first 
$2,000  of  medical  expenses,  after  which 
the  Gkivemment  catastrophic  health  In- 
surance program  would  take  over. 
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BXnCMAKT 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  a  major 
step  in  protecting  all  Americans  against 
rising  health  costs.  It  puts  a  celling  on 
every  American's  medical  bills,  assures 
health  protection  to  those  who  cant  af- 
ford it  and  encourages  the  private  health 
insurance  todustry  to  make  available  the 
best  possible  policies  at  reasonable  rates. 
At  the  same  time  it  allows  employees  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  bargain  with  their 
employers  for  broad  health  care  protec- 
tion. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  to  reform  our 
health  care  system.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  make  health  care  a  right 
for  all  Americans — not  just  a  privilege 
for  the  few. 

I  Join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  urging  the  members  of  this 
body  to  help  us  make  health  care  reform 
a  reality. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  the 
following  material:  A  description  of  the 
bill,  a  letter  from  Wilbur  Cohen,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  describing  the  legislation,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  September  28  Hart- 
ford Courant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Desceiption  of  Catast«ophic  Hxalth  Insxtk- 
ANC«  Plan — (Titl«  I  of  tbx  Box) 
DjGiBnjrT 
The  bill  would  establish,  effective  Julv  1. 
1974.  a  new  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
Program  (CHIP)  as  part  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  financed  by  payroll  oontrlbuUons 
from  employees,  employers  and  the  self-em- 
plojred.  Under  the  plan  all  persons  who  are 
fully  or  currently  Insured  under  the  Social 
Security  program;  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents (and  aU  Social  Security  beneflclarles) 
would  be  eligible  for  CHIP  protection.  All 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  retirement,  sur- 
vivors, or  disabUlty  beneflte  under  Socla!  Se- 
curity, as  well  as  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ent chUdren,  woiild  thereby  be  eligible  for 
CHIP.  This  constitutes  about  90  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  largest  noncovered  groups  are  Federal 
employees,  employees  covered  by  the  Rall- 
ro«ul  Retirement  Act,  and  State  and  local 
governmental  employees  who  are  eligible  for 
Social  Security  but  not  covered  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  agreement  with  the  SUte.  (There 
are  a  small  number  of  people  who  are  stui 
not  covered  by  Social  Security  or  other  re- 
tirement programs:  the  majority  of  theoe 
are  domestic  or  aglcultural  workers  who  have 
not  met  the  necessary  Social  Security  cover- 
age requirements.) 

Federal  employees  are,  however,  eligible  for 
both  basic  and  major  medical  catastrophic 
health  insurance  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act,  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  40  percent  of  the 
coats  of  such  coverage. 
Btrr-n*  ro«  statv  lim  local  ucFLoms 
tTnder  the  plan,  state  and  local  employees 
who  are  not  covered  by  Social  Security  oould 
receive  coverage  under  CHIP  if  the  Stata  and 
local  governments  exercise  an  option  to  buy 
Into  the  program  to  cover  them  on  a  group 
basis.  When  purchasing  thU  protection. 
States  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  In- 
clude all  employees  and  eligible  annuitanu 
under  a  single  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary. A  determination  by  the  State  as  to 
whether  an  individual  Is  an  annuitant  or 
mamber  of  a  retiremaQt  syat«m  or  Is  oth*r- 
wlae  ellgtbla  to  bar*  auch  oowrage  purcbaaed 


on  his  behalf  would,  for  purposes  of  the 
agreement  to  provide  CHIP  protection  be 
final  and  binding  uiK>n  the  Secretary.  Bach 
State  which  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  purchase  CHIP  protection  will  be  r»- 
qulred  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the  pay- 
ments made  from  the  fund  for  the  services 
furnished  to  those  persons  covered  under 
CHIP  through  the  State  s  agreement  with 
the  Secretary,  plus  the  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement. 

Payments  will  be  made  from  the  fund  to 
provider*  of  services  for  covered  services 
furnished  to  theac  persons  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  other  persons  entitled  to  benefits  under 
CHIP.  Conditions  are  also  specified  under 
which  the  Secretary  or  the  State  could,  after 
due  notice,  termmate  the  agreement. 

BSNISTTB 

The  benefits  that  would  be  provided  tmder 
CHIP  would  be  the  same  as  those  currently 
provided  under  Parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare, 
except  that  there  would  be  no  upper  limita- 
tions on  hospital  days,  or  home  health  visits. 
Present  Medicare  coverage  under  Part  A 
Includes  90  days  of  hospital  care  and  100 
days  of  post-hoepital  extended  care  in  a 
benefit  period,  plus  an  additional  Ufe-tlme 
reserve  of  80  hospital  days;  and  100  home 
health  visits  during  the  year  foUowlng  dis- 
charge from  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
faculty.  Part  B  coverage  includes  physlcUns' 
services.  100  home  health  visits  annuaUy, 
outpatient  physical  therapy  senlces.  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  services  and  other  medical 
and  health  items  and  services  such  as  du- 
rable medical  equipment. 

The  major  benefits  excluded  from  Medi- 
care, and  consequently  excluded  from  thU 
proposal,  are  nursing  home  care.  preacrlpUon 
drugs,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  false  teetb 
and  denui  care.  Medicares  limitations  cm 
extended  care,  on  liipaUent  car«  In  psychi- 
atric hospitals,  which  limit  pavment  to  ac- 
tive treatment  subject  to  a  190-day  lifetime 
maximum,  and  the  program's  annual  limita- 
tion on  outpatient  services  in  connection 
with  mental,  psychoneurouc  and  personality 
disorders  are  also  retained.  An  additional  ex- 
clusion would  be  for  items  or  services  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare rules  to  be  experimental  In  nature. 

WEDDCTIBLES   AKD    COINStnUkNCX 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
gram to  protect  against  health  costs  so  8e\-ere 
that  they  xisnaUy  have  a  catastrophic  Impact 
on  a  family's  finances,  a  deductible  of  sub- 
stanual  size  woud  be  required.  The  proposal 
has  two  entirely  separate  deductibles  which 
would  parallel  the  InpaUent  bocpltal  de- 
ductible under  Part  A  and  the  aSO  deductible 
under  Part  B  of  Medlcarv. 

The  separate  deductible*  are  Intended  to 
enhance  the  mesh  of  the  program  with  pri- 
vate insurance  coverage  In  order  to  receive 
both  hospital  and  medical  benefits,  both  de- 
ductibles must  be  met.  If  a  person  wer»  to 
maet  the  hospital  deductible  alone,  be  woaM 
become  eUgible  only  for  the  hospital  and 
extended  care  benefits. 

SlnUlarly  if  a  family  w«re  to  meet  the  M.- 
000  medical  deductible,  they  would  beeom* 
eligible  only  for  the  medical  benefits  Tbw* 
would  be  hoapltal  and  medical  cotnsurano* 
requirements  (as  described  below)  but  tbew 
would  rise  to  a  maximum  of  si.OOO. 

HOBPTTAL    DaitULIiaLS    hlTD   COZIfSTTajLItCX 

There  woiUd  be  a  hoapltal  deductible  at  SO 
days  ha«plt*ll«»tlon  per  rear  per  Individual. 

Alter  an  individual  has  been  b««plt«liaad 
for  a  total  of  60  daya  In  one  year.  b«  wooM 
beoooM  eligible  for  paymenta  toward  baa(>ltal 
expenses  asaocUted  with  oonUnued  bocpttaU<- 
satlon.  The  profram  would  thus  be^n  pay- 
m*nt  with  the  61st  day  oT  hts  ho^ltaUaaUoa 
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la  Ut»t  yaar.  Only  thoM  poat-hoapltal  ex- 
tandMi  care  services  wbicli  be  receives  sub- 
sequent to  hAvlug  met  Uie  60-<lar  deductlbie 
would  be  eligible  for  paTinent. 

After  the  hospltai  deductlbie  hAs  been  niet. 
the  program  wovild  pay  hospitals  substaa- 
Ually  as  they  are  presently  paid  under  Medi- 
care, with  the  Individual  being  responsible 
for  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one- fourth 
of  the  Medicare  inpatient  ho^ltal  deduct- 
ible applicable  at  that  time.  Extended  care 
services  which  are  eligible  for  payment 
would  be  subject  to  a  daily  oolnsuranoe 
amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  Medicare 
Inpatient  hospital  deductible.  In  1973,  this 
coinsurance  aQK>unts  to  117.50  a  day  for  in- 
patient hospital  services  and  $8.75  a  day  for 
extended  care  services,  llius.  the  coinsurance 
could  rise  yearly  In  proportion  to  any  increase 
In  hospltai  costs. 

IfKnirST     DKDCCTIBUi    AND    CODfSITaAKCS 

There  wotUd  be  a  supplemental  medical  de- 
ductible InltlaUy  established  at  $2,000  per 
year  per  family.  The  Secretary  of  He«ath. 
Education  and  Welfare  would,  between  July 
1  and  October  1  of  each  year  (beginning  In 
1975)  determine  and  announce  the  amount  of 
the  supplemental  medical  deductible  few  the 
foUowlng  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  the  greater  of  t2.- 
000  or  (2.000  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the 
physician's  services  component  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  June  of  that  year  to 
the  level  of  that  component  for  December, 
1974.  Thxis.  the  deductible  could  rise  yearly 
in  proportion  to  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
physicians'  services. 

■^f ter  a  family  has  incurred  expenses  of  $3.- 
000  for  physicians'  bills,  home  health  visits, 
physical  therapy  services,  laboratory  and 
X-ray  semces  and  other  covered  medical  and 
health  services,  the  family  would  become 
eligible  for  payment  under  the  program 
toTaxd  these  expenses.  Por  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  deductlbie.  a  family  would  be 
defined  as  a  husband  and  wife  and  all  de- 
pendents. 

After  the  medical  deductible  had  been  met. 
the  program  would  pay  for  80  percent  of 
ellgibie  medicsLl  expenses,  with  the  patient 
being  responsible  for  coinsurance  of  20  per- 
cent. 

uauucTiBLX  CAaarorn 

As  In  Part  B  of  Medicare,  the  plan  would 
have  a  deductible  carryover  feature — applica- 
ble to  both  the  dollar  deductible  and  the  hoe- 
pltal-day  deductlbie — under  which  expenses 
Inearred  for  boapltal  days  used)  but  not 
relmburaed  during  the  last  i^i^n/iar  quarter 
of  s  year  would  also  count  toward  the  satla- 
faction  of  the  deductibles  tor  the  ensuing 
y«ar.  Por  example,  an  individual  admitted  to 
XtM  hospital  with  s  cardiac  condition  on  De- 
cember 10.  1975.  and  cootinuously  hospital- 
ized through  Febroary  19.  1976.  would  not. 
in  the  ahemrr  ot  the  carryover  provision 
mee<  the  boapltal-day  deductible  unless  be 
were  to  be  hoapltallxed  for  at  least  another 
10  days  In  1978.  With  a  carryover  provision. 
bovever.  th«  IndiTidual  described  above 
voald  meet  the  hospital  deductible  on  Janu- 
ary 90.  1970  StzcUarly,  if  a  family's  Orvt  ellgi- 
bie meriteaj  expenses  in  1975  amount  to  tlJOO 
and  were  Incurred  duirtog  tlM  months  of 
Nc/vembcr  and  December,  and  an  additional 
UjOOO  in  eligible  misdigal  expenses  are  In- 
curred m  1970,  the  family  would.  In  tb« 
sbesEce  of  a  carryover  provision,  be  eligible 
tor  payment  to>wards  only  tlXXW  of  XhmH 
exp«DMs  tr.  1978.  With  a  canyorvr  ptovtakm. 
however  the  fanuiy  deacrlbed  abor*  vooJd 
be  eligible  for  payment  toward  83.300  of  tlMlr 
In  1978. 


avHxneraATioM 

PayHMCta  mad*  to  patlenu.  providecs  and 

praetttiocMrB  onder  this  prognin  would  be 

sab>ect  to  the  aaaM  retmburaement.  quality. 

baaltti  and  safety  standards,  and  uuiizatlon 

exist  In  tb*  Medicare  program. 

eoDtroU  would  Include  tb* 


payment  of  audited  "raaaonable  costs"  to 
partlclpatlDg  institutions  and  agencies,  and 
"reasonable  charges"  to  practitioners,  and 
other  suppliers. 

The  utilization  of  services  would  be  sub- 
jected to  review  by  present  utilisation  re- 
view committees  eatabUahed  in  boapltals  and 
extended  care  facilities  and  by  the  profes- 
sional standards  review  organizations  estab- 
lished under  PX.  93-803. 

The  propeal  contemplates  using  the  same 
administrative  m^/^KantKnr  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Medicare,  Including,  where 
appropriate.  Medicare's  carriers  and  Inter- 
mediates. Tbe  proposal  also  would  encompass 
use  of  Medicare's  statutory  quality  standards. 
In  that  the  same  conditions  of  participation 
which  apply  to  Institutions  participating  in 
Medicare  would  apply  to  thoee  Institutions 
particlp>atlng  in  CHIP. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  utiliz- 
ing its  network  of  district  offices,  would  de- 
termine the  Insured  status  of  Indlvldvials  and 
relationships  within  families  which  are  nec- 
essary to  establish  entitlement  to  CHIP  bene- 
fits. The  determination  of  whether  the  de- 
ductible expenses  had  been  met  would  also 
be  handled  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  cooperating  with  carriers  and  In- 
termediaries. The  proposed  administrative 
plan  envisions  establishing  a  e3.000  mini- 
mum expense  amount  t>efore  individual  bills 
would  be  accepted.  This  would  protect  the 
administrative  agencies  from  being  Inun- 
dated with  paperwork. 

rZNANCIKC 

The  amendment  would  finance  the  plan 
with  the  foUowlng  contribution  sched- 
ule: 1975-1977,  0.3  of  one  percent  of  taxable 
payroll  on  employees  and  OJ  on  employers, 
1978-1981.  0.35;  1983  and  after.  0.4.  Rates  for 
the  self  employed  would  also  l>e  0.3.  0.35  and 
0.4  respectively. 

The  contributions  would  be  placed  in  a 
separate  Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Pund  from  which  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  related  to  this  program 
would  be  paid.  The  complete  separation  of 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  financing  and 
benefit  payments  is  Intended  to  assure  that 
the  catastrophic  health  insurance  progrant 
will  in  no  way  impinge  upon  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  retirement,  survivors,  or  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  funds  or  Medicare's 
hospital  and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  funds.  Such  separation  will  also 
foc\u  public  and  congressional  attention 
closely  on  the  cost  and  the  adequacy  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program. 

To  provide  an  operating  fund  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  ( In  recognition  of  the 
lag  In  time  l>etween  the  date  on  which  the 
taxes  are  payable  and  their  collection)  and 
to  establish  a  contingency  reserve,  a  Oovem- 
ment  appropriation  would  be  available  (on  a 
repayable  basis  without  Interest)  during  the 
first  3  calendar  years  of  the  program.  The 
anaount  which  could  be  drawn  In  any  such 
calendar  year  could  not  exceed  the  es'd  mated 
amount  of  6  months  of  benefit  payments  dur- 
ing that  year. 

COMCLUnON 

More  than  one  mlUlon  families  of  the  ap- 
proximately 49  mUllon  families  In  the  United 
States  annually  incur  medical  expenses 
which  wlU  qualify  them  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  program.  Of  course,  nearly  all 
American  famlllea  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
Insurance  protectkHi  against  th*  cost*  of  cat- 
astrophic illness. 

DaacatmoM  or  Mxdicaj;,  AaaarAXci  Plajt  fos 
Low-Incokx    IWDnnxroALa   awd   Famzijx*— 

(Tttlb  n  or  Tin  Bnx) 

oBMnui.  arraosCM 

Tb*  btU  would  •stabUab  a  m*dlcal  m- 
■istance  plan,  effective  July  1,  197*,  for  lo«> 
ineocn*  Indlriduala  and  famlllas.  Th*  plan 
would  provide  Pederally-admlnistAred  bade 


health  baneflta  coverage  with  uniform  na- 
tional eligibility  standards. 

The  basic  benefits  provided  under  the  plan 
are  designed  to  mesh  with  thoee  under  the 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  plan.  The  plan 
is  aimed  in  large  part  at  providing  coverage 
to  low-inoome  working  individuals  and 
families,  in  addltlcn  to  replacing  the  c\ir- 
rent  Medicaid  program.  It  would  eliminate 
the  present  Inequities  in  Medicaid  wh««by 
people  with  the  same  Incomes  and  needs  are 
eligible  for  Medicaid  in  one  SUte  but  Ineli- 
gible In  another,  as  well  as  the  extensive 
variations  In  t>enefite  between  States.  The 
plan  would  also  result  In  substantial  fiscal 
relief  to  State  and  local  governments. 
xusianxrT 
Coverage  would  be  available  to  all  Individ- 
uals and  families  having  an  annual  income 
at  or  below  the  following  levels:  a3.400  for 
an  Individual;  $3,600  for  a  two-person  family; 
$4,200  fc*  a  three-person  family;  $4300  for  a 
four-person  family;  and  $400  additional  for 
each  additional  family  member. 

EllglbUlty  would  not  be  linked  to  ellglbUlty 
for  welfare  pajrments  and,  consequently, 
there  would  be  no  requirement  that  an  in- 
dividual fit  into  one  of  the  current  welfare 
categories  (such  as  aged,  blind  or  disabled). 
This  would  mean  that  working  low-Income 
Individuals  and  families  presently  ineligible 
fc*  Medicaid  (such  as  thousands  of  migrant 
famUles)  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  tmder 
this  plan. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  Is  not 
linked  to  the  welfare  program,  and  to  sim- 
plify its  administration,  there  would  be  no 
assets  test  applied  in  determining  eligibility. 
The  program  would  contain  a  "spend- 
down"  provision  under  which  an  Individual 
or  family's  Income  would  l)e  reduced  by  their 
Incxured  health  care  expenses  In  determin- 
ing their  ellglbUlty  for  benefits  under  the 
program.  For  example,  a  family  of  foiu'  with 
$6,000  Of  Income  would  be  covered  under  the 
program  after  they  had  incurred  expenses  of 
$300  for  medical  care. 

To  be  eligible  for  benefits,  persons  would 
have  to  be  resident  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  aliens  lawfuUy  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  or  otherwise  legally  resid- 
ing In  the  United  States. 

Eligible  individuals  would  file  an  appli- 
cation (or  have  an  application  filed  in  their 
behalf).  Upon  approval  of  an  application, 
each  Individual  would  be  Issued  a  health 
beneflu  ellglbUlty  card. 

To  enhance  administrative  simplicity, 
eligibility  would  be  certified  on  an  annual 
basis  with  a  coverage  year  generally  begin- 
ning on  AprU  1.  and  with  the  Income  deter- 
minations generally  being  based  upon  the 
previous  year's  Income.  Provisions  are  In- 
cluded to  allow  entrance  Into  the  pM-ogram. 
where  appropriate,  at  any  point  during  the 
year.  In  such  cases,  eligibility  would  be  re- 
determined on  the  following  AprU  1.  In  addi- 
tion, the  plan  provides  for  prospective  earn- 
inirs  estimates,  where  appropriate,  in  deter- 
mination   of   eltglbillty 

Individuals'  or  families'  eligibility  would 
generally  continue  throughout  the  coverage 
vear  unless  their  Income  increased  to  more 
than  30  percent  above  the  eligibility  level 
In  determining  ellglblUty.  a  family  U  de- 
fined as  two  or  more  individuals  related  by 
blood,  marriage  or  adoption,  and  residing  In 
a  place  maintained  bv  one  or  more  of  them 
as  their  horn*  Also,  in  determining 
ellalblllty,  income  would  Include  both  earned 
and  unearned  Income,  Including  welfare  pay- 
ments, pension  or  Social  Security  t>ayTOents, 
support  and  alimony  payments  gifts,  rents, 
dividends  and  interest  The  plan  Includes 
leaser  income  limits  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Ouam  Additionally,  there 
would  be  special  rule*  esUblUhed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  deal  with  cases  where  the  gross  In- 
come of  an  Individual  or  family  from  a  trade 
or   business    (including   farming)    would   be 
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considered  sufficiently  large  to  cause  the  fam- 
Uy  not  to  be  regarded  as  "low  Income." 

The  plan  contains  a  "grandfather"  provi- 
sion to  guarantee  that  no  current  Medicaid 
recipient  would  be  disadvantaged  by  this  pro- 
gram. 


The  plan  wotild  cover  medlcally-neceesary 
Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to  60  days 
during  a  benefit  p>erlod,  as  weU  as  aU  medi- 
cally-necessary skilled  nursing  faculty  care. 
Intermediate  facility  care  and  home  health 
services.  Additionally,  the  plan  would  OBver 
all  medically-necessary  medical  and  other 
health  services  (Including  physicians'  serv- 
ices and  laboratory  and  X-ray  services),  os 
weU  as  prenatal  and  well-baby  care,  famUy 
planning  counseling  services  and  supplies 
and,  for  chUdren  under  18,  periodic  screen- 
ing, diagnosis  and  treatment.  AddltlonaUy. 
the  plan  would  make  payments  for  Part  B 
Medicare  premiums  for  eligible  Individuals. 

Mental  health  care  would  be  covered  on  an 
Inpatient  basis  to  the  extent  that  It  consisted 
of  active  care  and  treatment  provided  In  an 
accredited  medical  institution,  and  out- 
patient mental  health  services  would  oe 
covered  without  limitation  If  provided  in  a 
qualified  community  mental  health  center. 
AddltlonaUy,  the  plan  would  cover  up  to  five 
vUlta  to  a  psychiatrist,  related  to  "crisis 
Intervention,"  d\u-lng  any  l>eneflt  period.  Ad- 
ditional visits  would  be  authorized  upon  a 
finding  that  the  patient  would  require  Insti- 
tutionalization in  the  absence  of  such  care  or 
that  he  would  be  severely  dysfunctional 

For  mdlvlduals  who  are  also  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  catastrophic  health  In- 
surance plan,  the  medical  assistance  plan 
would  pay  any  coinsurance  required  under 
the  catastrophic  plan.  For  persons  not  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  the  catastrophic  plan, 
the  medical  assistance  plan  would  make  pay- 
ments for  benefits  covered  under  the  cata- 
strophic plan.  The  plan  would  also  cover 
routine  Immunizations 

DEDUCTtBLXS    AND    COINStnLANrrC 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  assist- 
ance plan  Lb  aimed  at  providing  to  indi- 
viduals and  famUles  without  adequate  re- 
sources to  purchase  medical  care,  there 
would  generally  be  no  deductibles  or  coin- 
surance payments  required. 

However,  to  assist  in  controlling  patient- 
Initiated  utilization,  there  would  be  a  $3 
per  visit  copayment  for  each  of  the  first  10 
outpatient  physicians'  visits  per  family,  but 
no  copayment  would  be  applicable  for  visits 
for  well-baby  care  and  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

There  would  be  one  other  circumstance 
In  which  a  copayment  would  be  required. 
This  would  be  applicable  In  thooe  situations 
where  a  person,  without  dependents,  is  In 
a  long-term  care  faculty  for  more  than  60 
days.  In  such  cases,  the  individual  (usually 
an  elderly  person  in  a  nursing  home)  would 
retain  $60  of  his  monthly  Income  and  any 
Income  In  excess  of  $60  would  be  required 
as  a  copayment. 

PATMXIfTS    AND    ADM XNISTaATION 

Payments  made  to  providers  and  prac- 
titioners under  this  program  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  reimbursement,  quality, 
health  and  safety  standards,  and  utUlzatlon 
controls  as  are  applicable  under  the  Medi- 
care program.  Reimbursement  controls  would 
limit  payments  to  not  more  than  audited 
"reasonable  costs"  to  participating  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  and  "reasonable  charges" 
to  practitioners  and  other  suppliers. 

Payments  made  under  this  program,  along 
with  any  reqiUred  copayment,  would  have  to 
be  accepted  by  providers  and  practitioners 
as  (>ayment  in  full  for  the  services  rendered, 
and  no  person  accepting  such  payment  could 
charge  amounts  In  excess  of  the  payment  for 
the  individual  receiving  the  service 

Benefit*  under  the  program  would  be  resld- 
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ual  and  amount*  payable  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  reduced  by  amounts  payable 
under  any  other  public  or  private  insurance 
plan  under  which  the  Individual  was  covered, 
with  the  exception  of  a  State  program  de- 
signed to  supplement  this  program. 

In  addition,  amounts  otherwise  payable 
under  this  program  would  be  reduced  by  not 
more  than  $350  In  a  benefit  period  If  an 
eligible  employed  Individual  fall*d  to  enroU 
In  an  eoaployer-sponsored  health  Insurance 
plan  for  wblcb  the  employer  paid  75  percent 
or  more  of  tb*  premium  cost.  No  employer 
could  exclude  an  otherwlae  eligible  employee 
from  participation  m  a  health  Insurance  plan 
solely  on  account  of  the  employee's  ellglbUlty 
fcN-  benefits  under  the  Medical  Assistance 
Plan. 

The  UtUlzatlon  and  qiiaUty  of  services 
would  be  reviewed  by  utUlaatlon  review  com- 
mittees ertabUshed  In  boapltals  and  skilled 
nursing  faculties,  and  by  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  established 
under  Public  Law  93-803. 

The  program  utUlzes  the  same  administra- 
tive mechanisms  used  for  the  administration 
of  Medicare.  Including,  where  appropriate. 
Medicare's  carriers,  intermediaries  and  pub- 
lic health  agencies.  The  program  also  would 
encompass  use  of  Medicare's  statutory  qual- 
ity standards.  In  that  the  same  conditions  of 
participation  which  apply  to  institutions  par- 
ticipating in  Medicare  would  apply  to  thoee 
institutions  participating  In  this  program. 

Primary  policy,  operating  and  general  ad- 
ministrative resp>onslbUity  for  the  program 
Is  speclflcaUy  assigned  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  basically  Involving  personnel 
and  faculties  employed  In  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance. 

riNANCiNa 

The  low-income  plan  would  be  fixianced 
from  general  revenues,  just  as  the  Federal 
share  of  the  current  Medicaid  program  Is 
now  financed,  and  also  with  State  funds.  A 
medical  assistance  trust  fund  would  be  es- 
tablished to  make  payments  for  benefits  un- 
der the  program.  The  fund  would  receive  ap- 
propriations from  general  revenues  and  State 
contributions. 

States  would  contribute  a  fixed  amount 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  their  total  ex- 
penditures from  State  funds  under  Medicaid 
for  the  t3rpes  of  benefits  covered  under  this 
plan  during  the  year  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  program  Additionally,  a  State 
would  also  pay  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
amount  that  the  State  and  local  governments 
had  expended  in  that  same  base  year  for  pro- 
vision of  these  types  of  services  to  people 
not  covered  under  Medicaid  who  would,  how- 
ever, be  covered  under  the  new  plan.  State 
contributions  In  future  years  woiUd  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Initial  contribution  amount 

The  State  contribution  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  from  non-Federal 
funds  In  providing  types  of  aervlc«s  not 
covered  under  this  program,  but  which  could 
have  been  matched  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram This  provision  would  encourage  States 
to  offer  or  to  continue  providing  optional 
services,  such  as  drugs,  dental  services  and 
eyeglaases. 

The  additional  first  full-year  Federal  cost 
above  present  Medicated  ezpendlturas.  Is  esti- 
mated at  $5  3  bUllon 

CONCLUSION 

An  estimated  34  mUlion  pteople  throughout 
the  United  State*  would  be  ellglbl*  for  bene- 
fits under  this  program  in  any  given  yaar 
though,  of  course,  ix>t  all  of  theae  people  will 
receive  service  In  a  given  year.  The  current 
Medicaid  program  covers  sonM  31  mUUoo 
people  The  additional  people  covered  undar 
this  new  program  represent  primarily  tb* 
working  poor  who.  untU  this  time.  bav«  b*«D 
ineligible  for  Federally-supported  medical  a*- 
sistano*. 


DaacajpnoN  or  PairsTa  Basic  Hxaltb  Imsub- 

AHCX  VOLUKTABT  CBmnCATSOV  PBOOiaSt — 

(Trn.B  ni  or  trx  Bill) 

(BtNZaAL    APPaOACB 

The  bUl  would  eetabllab  a  voluntary  o«tl- 
ficatlon  program  tot  private  basic  health  In- 
surance. Under  this  program,  a  private  health 
Insurer  could,  if  It  choae.  submit  one  or  mor« 
of  its  basic  health  Insxuance  policies  to  the 
Secretary  for  certification.  The  Secretary's 
certification  would  be  baaed  upon  the 
policies'  meeting  certain  minimum  criteria 
with  respect  to  adequacy  of  coverage,  condi- 
tions of  ellglbUlty.  actual  avallabUlty  of  the 
policy  and  reasonableness  of  pay-out  ratio 
which  are  q>eclfled  In  the  bUl. 

If  a  ptollcy  was  certified  by  the  Secretary, 
the  private  insvirer  could  advertise  such  certi- 
fication In  promotion  of  the  policy. 

As  a  condition  of  ellglbUlty  for  contracting 
as  the  Oovemment's  agents,  beginning  three 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bUl.  carriers 
and  intermediaries  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram woiUd  be  expected  to  offer  one  or  more 
certified  policies  to  the  general  public  In  each 
service  area  where  the  carrier  or  Intermed- 
iary sold  health  instiranoe  pedicles. 

Additionally,  the  biU  would  facUitate  ar- 
rangements whereby  basic  health  insurance 
(Xklicles  meeting  the  minimum  standartls 
covUd  be  offered  through  "pools"  at  private 
Insurers. 

The  blU  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  report  to 
the  Congress  after  three  years  on  the  extent 
to  which  private  health  Insurance  meeting 
the  criteria  establlsbed  in  the  biU  is  ac- 
tually and  generally  available. 
carrxaiA  roa  basic  parvATx  hkalth  insttxaivcb 

The  blU  contains  a  set  of  criteria  for  basic 
private  health  insurance  pc^des.  Private 
health  Insurance  would  not  be  required  to 
meet  these  criteria  but  theae  yardsticks 
would  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  In  certi- 
fying poUdes  voluntarily  submitted  for 
certification. 

The  criteria  dealing  with  adequacy  of  cov- 
erage would  basicaUy  call  fca-  benefits  of  at 
least  80  days  of  ho^ttal  care  and  coverage 
of  medical  bills  up  to  $3,000.  A  policy  meet- 
ing these  criteria  would  mesh  with  the  de- 
ductible amounts  under  the  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  program.  The  standards 
also  limit  the  amount  of  deductible  and  co- 
payments  which  could  be  charged  with  re- 
spect to  the  covered  hospital  and  medical 
care. 

Other  criteria  ban  exclusions.  waiv«r«  of 
llabUity  and  waiting  periods  In  group  poU- 
cles  and.  with  respect  to  Individual  po'ictea, 
limit  medical  exclusion  to  preexisting  preg- 
nancy and  waiting  periods  for  other  preex- 
isting conditions  to  rot  more  than  90  days. 

Additional  requirements  deal  with  oppor- 
tunities for  enrollment  Including  at  least  an 
annual  "open"  enroUDoent  period. 

Reasonable  rattoe  of  benrilt  payixaents  to 
premiums  are  defined  m  terms  of  average 
ratios  for  group  policies  generally  under- 
written by  Insurers. 

xrsx  or  cxanncAnoK 

The  Secretary  would  design  an  apptxtprtate 
emblem  which  could  be  used  by  tbe  private 
Insurer  In  advertisUxg  the  certified  policy. 
r»»aTi»s  AND  tN-raaMXztXAkixs 

Three  years  from  the  effective  date  no  In- 
surer coiUd  serve  as  a  Medicare  carrier  or 
Intermediary  unless  It  offered  on*  or  more 
certified  poiict**  to  the  feoeral  public  In 
each  (geographic  or  service  are*  In  wfatcb  tt 
did  business 

rAdUTATOrti  xN-sr»Aj»c«  ">ooa»" 

The  bUl  contains  an  antitrust  ex*aaptioB 
under  which  Insurers  could  enter  mto  con- 
tracts or  arrangements  for  the  sole  purpo** 
of  establishing  msviranc*  ''poot"  arraag*- 
menta  In  order  to  olfer  to  th*  fMkeral  pubtte 
c*rtia*d    b*alth    Insurance    poltclea.    Suck 
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pooU  allow  proportionate  aharing   of  rlaka 
and  rewardB. 

KJa>OBT    BT    TBZ    SBCgrTABT 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  would  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  three  years  on  the  eirtent  to  which 
private  health  insurance  meeting  the  criteria 
for  certlflcatlon  contained  In  the  bill  * 
actually  and  generally  available  In  Statas 

UNIVXaSTTT    OF    MICHIGAN, 

Ann  Arbor,  Uieh.,  September  25, 1973. 
Hon.  Sbk  RiEicopr, 
Old  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAa  Skivatok  Rmcorr :  This  is  In  responM 
to  your  request  for  my  comments  on  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposal  you  have 
Indicated  you  plan  to  introduce  with  Sena- 
tor BusseU  Long.  I  have  studied  the  pro- 
posal and  support  It  as  a  timely  and  con- 
structive approach. 

As  you  know,  I  have  -trongly  supported  a 
comprehensive    national     health     Insurance 
plan  since  1941.  I  believe  that  currenUy  the 
Kennedy-Orlfllths    national    health    security 
bill  provides  the  basic  elements  of  such  a 
comprehensive  national  plan.  However  I  also 
believe  It  Is  both  desirable  and  practical  to 
Improve  our  health  system  on  an  incremen- 
tal  basis.   The   managerial   and   administra- 
tive problems  iQvolved  in  the  ImplemenU- 
Uon  of  any  large-scale  health  Insurance  pro- 
posal can  best  be  handled  by  extending  the 
Medicare  program  to  cover  a  broader  scope 
of  protection  and  to  cover  additional  groups 
of   individuals.   ConsequenUy.  I   favor  your 
approach  as  a  pragmatic  and  constructive 
one  at  this  time.  It  would  enable  substan- 
tive progress  to  be  made  and  valuable  experi- 
ence to  be  obtained  with  added  protection 
to  many  millions  of  persons.  It  would  also  re- 
lieve the  states  of  part  of  the  tremendous 
financial  burden  of  Increasing  Medicaid  costs 
Naturally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  your 
proposal  does  not  solve  aU  the  financing  and 
coverage   problems   which  exist.  Nor   wUl   it 
result  in  enactment  of  the  medical  mlllen- 
lum.  But  it  wlU  not  only  r«sult  In  vast  Im- 
provements for  mlUlons  of  persons,  but  it 
wUl  not  Jeopardize  making  further  Improve- 
ments In  coverage  in  the  futiu*. 

Thus.  If  the  Congress  should  decide  later 
^i?..*"^*  something  like  the  Kennedy- 
Orlfllths  bUl,  there  Is  nothing  in  your  nro- 
po«U  which  would  serve  as  a  barrier  or  dls- 
Incentive  to  that  decision. 

8om«  persons  claim,  erroneously  in  my 
opinion,  that  any  proposal  to  cover  "catas- 
trophic ecu-  and  the  needs  of  low-income 
persons  would  result  in  raising  medical  prices 
and  costs  more  than  would  a  comprehensive 
first-dollar  coverage  of  all  persons.  Any  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  medical  coverage- 
private  or  public— will  tend  to  increase  costs 
and  prices  since  demand  In  the  short-run  Is 
likely  to  increase  faster  than  supply.  To  fully 
and  satlsfactorUy  control  all  medical  costs 
and  prices  would  require  not  only  a  morato- 
rium on  the  role  of  all  private  health  In- 
surance. It  would  require  a  moratorium  on  aU 
extension  of  health  insurance  coverage 
through  coUectlve  bargaining  or  any  other 
means.  Moreover,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody 
has  yet  developed  an  acceptable  and  work- 
able voluntary  or  legislative  means  of  solving 
aU  the  problems  of  our  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  sick,  disabled,  disadvantaged,  ^d 
the  poor  should  not  have  to  wait  five  or  ten 
more  years  whUe  we  struggle  to  perfect  the 
m*chAnlsm  of  control  and  accessibility  which 
ta  inherent  in  the  proposals  of  thoiie  who 
criticize  an  IncremenUI  or  piecemeal  ao- 
proach.  *^ 

Those  who  criticize  the  "catastrophic"  ap- 
proach fall  to  recognize  that  many  of  thoM 
who  would  be  covered  by  It  already  have  some 
bMlc  ho^ltal  and  physician  "flrst-dolUr" 
costs  Therefore,  as  a  result,  they  would  have 
reasonably    comprehensive    coverage.    Tour 
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proposal  would  enable  those  with  inade- 
qxiate  basic  coverage  to  make  It  more  ade- 
quate at  no  additional  or  very  little  addi- 
tional net  cost. 

FlnsOly,  under  collective  bargaining  plans, 
employers  and  unions  could  arrange  for  the 
employera  to  pay  ail  or  part  of  the  employee 
coste  of  the  catastrophic  coverage.  Any  em- 
ployer could  voluntarily  do  so.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  your  proposal  which  would  adversely 
afreet  any  xmlon  or  employee  proposal  to 
Improve    the   financing   or   coverage. 

AU  in  all,  I  see  the  proposal  which  you  plan 
to  introduce  with  Senator  Long  as  a  states- 
manlike and  practical  approach  in  dealing 
with  a  complex  and  Important  nationwide 
problem.  Your  proposal  is  relatively  simple  to 
understand  and  to  explain.  It  builds  upon  the 
accepUble  and  workable  fo\mdatlon  of  Medi- 
care. It  can  be  administered  reasonably  eflJ- 
cienUy  and  economlcaUy.  By  utilizing  the 
existing  reimbursement  forms  under  Medi- 
care It  will  simplify  and  reduce  the  burden 
of  diverse  forms  which  physicians  must  now 
All  out  under  a  variety  of  plans  with  different 
conditions  and  limitations. 

If  we  stUl  were  arguing  about  the  perfect 
plan,  we  would  not  have  Blue  Cross  or  Blue 
Shield  plans  today.  We  woiUd  not  have  Medi- 
care. Your  proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  the  detaUs 
m  your  proposal  may  be  changed  before  en- 
actment as  a  result  of  further  consideration 
by  interested  persons  and  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  should  be  glad  to  study 
these  deteiis.  Moreover,  It  must  be  recognized 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  some  important  basic 
changes  in  our  health  delivery  system   Some 
of   these   come   within   the   purview   of   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  As  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  you  and  Senator 
Long  are   taking   appropriate   action  within 
the  purview  of  joxu  Committee.  I  hope  mem- 
bers of  the  other  Committees  will  accept  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  introducing  and  reporting  out 
legislation  to  make  changes  in  the  delivery 
system  wfi«h  your  proposal   u  acted   upon 
favorably  by  the  Senate.  Your  leadership  on 
the  financial  aspecte  should  thus  accelerate 
the  other  changes  which  are  long  overdue 
I  hope  your  proposal  wUl  receive  early  and 
favorable  action  In  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

WXLBUK  J.  COHXN, 

Dean. 


Industry.  Oovemment-backed  Insurance 
would  be  Intended  prlmarUy  to  cover  gaps 
not  filled  by  normal  private  plans. 

Most  would  also  provide  coverage  for  cata- 
strophic illness,  woxild  encotirage  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  other  poten- 
tially coet-savlng  means  <rf  service  and  would 
give  strong  backing  to  planning  and  research. 

Within  this  broad  group,  though,  there  is 
a  great  cost  spread,  from  about  V1£  billion 
to  $18  billion.  The  revised  AdmlnUtratlon 
plan  is  expected  to  come  in  at  the  »7.5  billion 
mark. 

Much  of  the  cost  difference  depends  on 
how  much  coverage  we  would  buy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  tl8  billion  proposal  would  cover  up 
to  90  days  in  a  hospital,  while  an  Ml  billion 
version  would  pay  for  only  80  days. 

Buying  national  health  Insxirance.  then,  is 
a  matter  of  paying  your  money  and  taking 
your  choice.  A  catastrophic  Ulness  plan  would 
be  seen  to  be  the  most  basic  item.  It  would 
be  relatively  low  in  cost  and  woiUd  meet  one 
of  the  most  serious  needs 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  too.  for  the  part- 
nership principle  In  which  government  woiUd 
supplement  and  encourage  private  health 
insurance  rather  than  trying  to  replace  it. 
Beyond  that,  however,  the  selection  of 
added  beneflte  woiild  be  similar  to  adding 
options  to  a  new  car.  Air  conditioning  and 
power  windows  might  be  nice,  but  they  do 
add  to  the  cost.  The  same  is  true  of  broader 
Insurance  benefite. 

Before  we  make  the  final  selections  of  any 
national  insurance  plan,  we  must  flret  an- 
swer some  basic  questions:  How  much  pro- 
tecUon  do  we  really  want  and  need,  and  how 
much  are  we  willing  to  pay  for  It? 


fFKMn  the  Hartford  Courant.  Sept.  28.  1973] 
HiCH-CosT  Health  Options 

Plans  for  national  health  Insurance  could 
be  called  a  dime  a  dozen— except  that  the 
prospective  first-year  price  range  runs  from 
•3  1  bUllon  to  $80  blUlon. 

Much  as  we  might  be  tempted  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedys  $«0-to-$80  bUllon  plan 
which  would  cover  nearly  everyone  against 
nearly  everything,  reality  dictates  that  we  do 
oxir  shopping  in  lower  price  ranges. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  could 
limit  ourselves  to  protection  against  the  cat- 
astrophic costa  of  long-term  Ulness.  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Rlblcoff  has  Just  announced  he 
Is  backing  such  a  plan. 

A  plan  of  this  type  would  extend  the  Medi- 
care principle  to  cover  the  cost  of  hospital 
stays  longer  than  80  days  and  other  coste 
which  exoewl  $2,000.  regardless  of  the  pa- 
tlenfs  age.  In  the  form  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  yearly  cost  would  be  $3  1  billion  to 
be  paid  with  increased  Social  Secxirlty  taxes 

in  the  next-higher  price  bracket  one  finds 
several  similar  proposals.  Including  tboae 
backed  by  the  American  Hospital  *tofla- 
tlon.  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  and  the  Administration,  whose  pro- 
posal is  currenUy  being  redrafted. 

These  call  for  a  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  health  insurance 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
part  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  be  given 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth). 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  on 
his  way? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  was  asked  to  allo- 
cate some  of  my  time  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  am  Joining 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long)  and  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Senate  in  sponsoring  the  introduction  of 
the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
I  support  the  bill,  because  I  believe  it 
will  provide  us  with  an  effective  vehicle 
for  beginning  a  careful  and  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  many  problems  and 
myriad  Issues  that  the  Senate  must  ulti- 
mately consider  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  My  fundamental 
goal  in  approaching  this  problem  Is  to 
provide  the  best  of  health  care  for  all  of 
our  citizens  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

In  each  of  the  last  several  sessions  of 
Congress,  numerous  national  health 
plans  have  appeared  in  legislative  form. 
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Some  of  these  envision  a  wholesale  re- 
vamping of  the  Nation's  health  system. 
Others  recommend  only  minor  changes 
in  the  responsibilities  of  Government  to 
assure  the  American  people  of  access  to 
qriallty  care  at  a  cost  that  the  public 
and  the  Individual  can  afford.  Pew  of 
these  proposals.  It  seems  to  me,  represent 
a  balanced  attack  on  the  problems  often 
cited  in  debates  about  the  need  for  a  new 
national  program. 

This  bill,  however,  is  ppeclflcally 
tailored  to  deal  with  concrete  smd  Iden- 
tifiable problems  relating  to  health  care. 
For  example,  I  believe  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  examine 
ways  In  which  to  remove  the  fears  and 
anguish  of  economic  ruin  wrought  by 
catastrophic  Illness  and  injury. 

No  American  Is  immune  from  the  rav- 
ages of  Euxldents,  rare  diseases,  or  long- 
term  Illness  that  require  constant  medi- 
cal attention.  No  class  distinction,  age,  or 
station  In  life  can  protect  any  of  us 
against  the  awesome  possibilities  of  fate 
gone  awry. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
castastrophic  health  insurance  program 
as  part  of  the  country's  social  Insurance 
system.  The  catastrophic  plan  is  designed 
only  to  protect  against  health  costs  so 
severe  that  they  would  have  a  ruinous 
Impact  on  the  lives  smd  resources  of  fam- 
ilies and  individuals.  The  CHI  plan, 
therefore,  Is  a  complementary  program 
that  would  supplement  other,  more  basic 
forms  of  health   insurance   protection. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  addresses  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  adequate  medical  care 
for  low-income  individuals  and  families. 

Existing  programs,  such  as  medicaid, 
have  proven  wholly  Inequitable  and  al- 
most always  Inadequate.  The  title  n  pro- 
gram recognizes,  for  the  first  time,  that 
an  adequate  medical  care  program  for 
the  poor  and  the  near-poor  cannot  be 
linked  to  an  antiquated  and  outmoded 
welfare  system.  The  changes  proposed  by 
the  bUl  to  deal  with  problems  to  replace 
medicaid  deserve  the  Senate's  most 
thorough  attention. 

Title  in  recosmzes  the  importance  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  health  insur- 
ance field.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
voluntary  certification  program  under 
which  private  insurers,  if  they  chose, 
could  submit  one  or  more  policies  for 
evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary's 
certification  would  be  based  upon  a  pol- 
icy's meeting  certain  minimum  criteria 
regarding  such  matters  as  adequacy  of 
coverage,  conditions  of  eligibility,  actual 
availability  of  the  policy,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  benefit  payout  ratio. 
Private  Insurers  could  advertise  the  Sec- 
retary's certification  in  the  promotl(vn  of 
their  policies.  The  bill  also  includes  pro- 
visions that  are  designed  to  facilitate 
efforts  on  the  part  of  private  health  In- 
surers to  establish  pools  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  the  public  certified  policies. 
These  pools  would  permit  proportionate 
risk  sharing  and  the  division  of  rewards 
In  my  Judgment,  the  title  III  program 
can  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  private  health 
care  coverage  in  the  country  without  de- 
rtroylng  private  initiative  in  the  process 

Of  lieceeslty.  Mr.  Preeldent.  any  bill 


of  this  magnitude  and  importance  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny  and  ex- 
amination. And,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  aspects  of  the  proposal  that 
only  the  light  of  detailed  and  thorough 
hearings  can  bring  out.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  to  begin  serious  study  of  the  na- 
tional health  Insurance  debate  in  the 
regular  legislative  process.  This  new 
health  bill  offers  us  this  opportunity  and 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  I,  for  one,  intend  to 
encourage  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Long  and  Senator  Rnicorr  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  effectively  deals  with  the 
problems  of  those  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  costs  of  medical 
care:  those  faced  with  the  very  high  ex- 
penses of  catastrophic  illness  and  injury 
and  th(3ise  with  low  incomes. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  those  citizens  stricken 
by  catastrophic  illness  or  accidents.  They 
must  deal  not  only  with  the  physical  ef- 
fects of  these  illnesses  or  accidents,  but 
also  with  the  devastating  financial  con- 
sequences. All  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  costs  of  medical  care 
and  the  coste  of  new  and  sophisticated 
treatments.  These  crushing  flnancial 
burdens  can  and  do  affect  peoide  at  all 
income  levels.  Many  middle-income  fsun- 
ilies  have  been  wiped  out  by  one  serious 
illness  or  injury  requiring  an  extended 
hospital  stay.  The  long  agony  of  cancer, 
the  devastation  of  a  stroke — we  have  all 
been  touched  by  this  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Our  families,  relatives,  and  loved 
ones  have  suffered  physically,  mentally, 
and  financially. 

Medicine  has  taken  great  strides  over 
the  past  few  decades  in  coping  with  the 
physical  effects  of  these  illnesses  and  ac- 
cidents, and  I  believe  it  is  time  we  began 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  financial  con- 
sequences of  these  catastrophes. 

The  costs  of  hospitalization,  therapy, 
recuperation,  and  care  can  indeed  be 
staggering.  Most  [>eople  are  aware  of  the 
ailments  of  old  age,  but  few  realize  how 
often,  or  how  sudden,  sickness  strikes 
among  the  ycmng,  the  adolescent,  and 
those  in  the  prime  of  life.  Good  health 
is  among  the  most  precious  of  all  life's 
gifts.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  us,  will  not 
be  stricken  with  the  circumstances  this 
bill  addresses.  But  for  those  families  that 
do  find  themselves  in  this  predicament, 
legislation  such  as  this  may  well  prove 
Its  worth. 

As  described  by  Senator  Long,  the  cat- 
astrophic illness  bill  would  provide  pro- 
tection against  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal expenses  after  a  person  had  been  hos- 
pitalized for  60  days  or  after  a  family  had 
incurred  $2,000  of  medical  expenses.  The 
program  would  be  financed  through  so- 
cial security  and  administered  in  a  fash- 
ion parallel  to  medicare.  This  catastroph- 
ic proposal  was  approved  overwhelming- 
ly by  the  Finance  Committee  in  1970. 
though  It  failed  of  passage  due  to  a  con- 
troversy over  the  welfare  reform  bill  to 
that  session  of  Congress.  I  believe  that 


it  Is  Imperative  that  we  take  action  In 
this  area  in  the  near  future. 

The  catastrophic  bill  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  the  average  citizen  should 
and  would  obtain  private  health  insur- 
ance to  cover  his  basic  health  care  ex- 
penses. In  other  words,  he  would  obtain 
private  insurance  covering  the  first  60 
days  of  hospitalization  and  the  first 
$2,000  of  medical  expenses. 

Senators  Long  and  RiBicorr  have  Im- 
proved upon  the  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance bill  previously  Introduced  and 
passed  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  1970 
by  adding  two  titles  which  deal  with  the 
basic  health  Insurance  citizens  need  in 
combination  with  catastrophic  coverage. 

•nue  n  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
present  medicaid  program  and  replace 
it  with  a  reformed  program  that  would 
guarantee  all  low-income  citizens  in  the 
United  States  coverage  against  the  first 
60  days  of  hospital  care  and  the  first 
$2,000  of  medical  expenses.  This  new 
medical  assistance  plan  would,  for  the 
first  time,  enable  the  working  poor  to  re- 
ceive medicaid  benefits  which  in  the  past 
have  been  restricted  to  those  who  fall 
into  a  welfare  category.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  some  12  million  working 
poor  throughout  the  United  States  who 
will  become  newly  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  this  plan. 

Furthermore,  the  financing  provisions 
of  this  measure  will  effect  a  substantial 
savings  for  the  States. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  would  consist  of  a 
voluntary  certification  program  under 
which  private  health  insurers  could  have 
their  policies  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  if  they 
meet  certain  basic  criteria  contained  In 
the  bill.  For  example,  a  certified  policy 
would  have  to  cover  60  days  of  hospital 
care  and  the  first  $2,000  of  medical  ex- 
penses. In  addition,  the  poUcy  would 
have  to  have  a  reasonable  ratio  of  bene- 
fits paid  out  to  premium  income.  Through 
this  certification  mechanism,  the  aver- 
age citizen  could  be  assured  that  he 
would  be  given  adequate  protection  at 
reasonable  cost.  I  am  confident  that  the 
private  health  insurance  industry  will 
meet  the  challenge  of  offering  policies 
which  meet  the  criteria  specified  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  catastrophic 
program  and  the  medical  assistaitce  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  in  a  fashion 
PMirallel  to  medicare.  This  will  ha%*e  many 
advantages  It  will  cut  redtape  for  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  as  there  wUl  be  oat 
Federal  program  making  payments  for 
the  aged,  disabled,  the  poor,  and  those 
with  catastrophic  illnesses.  The  mounting 
number  of  debts  owed  to  hos(atals  would 
be  greatly  curtailed  under  this  legi^- 
tlon.  In  addition,  medicare's  quaUty 
standards  and  peer  review  mechanisms. 
Including  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  established  by  law 
last  year,  will  apply  to  this  new  pro- 
gram. Exteiulon  ot  assistance  to  mental 
care  also  reflects  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive he«lth  service  program. 

In  miy  judgment.  Mr.  President,  the 
pixiblems  of  those  who  cannot  cope  with 
their  medlcAl  and  hospital  bills — the  poor 
arMi  the  vlcUms  of  catastrophic  illnesses 
and  Injuries — represent  the  greatest  un- 
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met  health  need  coaf  rontinc  our  Nation 
today.  This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  this 
pressing  need  In  a  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive manner. 

NATIONAI.    HXAI.TH    LXOISLATIOK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  vitally  important  that  this  Con- 
gress adopt  legislation  to  assure  access  to 
adequate  health  care  to  all  Americans, 
particularly  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  costs  of  major  illnesses.  The 
crying  need  for  such  a  program  has  been 
amply  documented  and  it  Is  inexcusable 
for  us  to  delay  any  longer. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  for 
coming  forward  with  a  proposal  designed 
to  meet  these  needs  at  this  time.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  them  in  introducing 
what  I  believe  Is  a  sound  and  workable 
natloiml  health  delivery  program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Hitgh 
Scott)  and  I  Introduced  a  national 
health  Insurance  plan  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. Like  the  bill  we  have  both  joined 
in  introducing  today,  the  main  thriist  of 
our  proposal  Is  to  provide  catastrophic 
coverage  for  all  Individuals  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  We  Intend  to  reintroduce 
our  bill  in  the  near  future  so  that  all 
possible  Ideas  will  be  before  the  Finance 
Committee  when  its  hearings  begin. 

I  believe  the  measure  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  provide  both  the  vehicle 
and  the  catalyst  necessary  to  pass  na- 
tional health  legislation  during  this  Con- 
gress. I  will  lend  whatever  support  I  can 
toward  this  end. 
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By  Mr  BROOKE: 
8.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  Income  of  up  to  $200 
of  dividends  and  interest  received  by  In- 
dividuals during  a  taxable  year.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BFtOOKE.  Mr  President,  for  many 
years  our  Federal  tax  code  has  exempted 
individuals  from  taxation  on  the  first 
$100  in  dividend  income.  This  Is  done  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  when  savings 
are  invested  in  American  enterprise 
through  the  vehicle  of  commcn  stocks, 
it  is  subject  to  double  taxation — once  at 
the  corporate  level,  prior  to  distribution 
to  shareholders,  and  again  when  the  In- 
dividual pays  his  personal  income  tax. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  individual  Invcf-tor  in  this 
Nation's  capital  formation  process.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  a  continuous  re- 
view of  the  investment  incentives  offered 
by 'our  tax  system  to  Insure  that  these 
Incentives  are  maintained  at  levels  that 
are  consistent  with  insuring  continued 
economic  growth  and  tax  equity. 

The  present  dividend  exclusion  was 
last  revised  upward  10  years  a«o  Since 
that  time,  the  cost  of  living  ha«  sky- 
rocketed. Furthermore,  during  tiie  .-^une 
yean  the  dramatic  growth  of  large-block 
trsdlng  of  seeurltlM  on  the  part  of  in- 
■Ututlonal  Investors  has  made  netew^ry. 
a«  nev^r  before  the  continued  prtwence 
of  Individual  Invsston  Jn  our  iscurtttos 
mart*tpla««  One*  sorh  liidindual  hiv— ■ 


tors  provide  much  needed  depth,  liquid- 
ity, and  coDtinulty  to  the  market  mecha- 
nism, we  ought  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  to  fulfill  their  role.  Yet  recent 
poUs  conducted  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Indicate  that  the  number  of 
individual  shareholders  in  America  h** 
declined  2^^  percent  over  the  past  year, 
the  first  such  reversal  in  20  years  of  such 
recordkeeping.  For  these  reasons.  I  am 
today  proposing  that  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend Income  excludible  from  income  tax- 
ation be  Increased  from  $100  to  $200.  sub- 
ject to  one  proviso. 

That  proviso  concerns  the  hitherto  un- 
equal tax  treatment  accorded  to  divi- 
dends and  interest  earned  on  savings  ac- 
counts. Those  persons  who  deposit  their 
savings  in  a  savings  account  have  been 
hurt  by  Inflation.  Bank  accounts  have 
never  received  Federal  tax  relief.  Yet 
they  are  every  bit  as  important  to  the  na- 
tional economy  as  equity  investment:  lor 
Instance,  our  announced  goal  of  provid- 
ing every  American  with  decent  housing 
depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  an  in- 
stant and  growing  supply  of  money  on 
deposit  at  lending  institutions.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  apparent  that  Interest 
earned  on  savings  deposits  ought  to  qual- 
ify, in  reasonable  amounts,  for  exclusion 
from  gross  Income,  just  as  dividends  do. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  exempt  up  to  a 
total  of  1200  of  dividends,  bank  Interest 
or  both.  This  figure.  I  believe,  balances 
the  equities  between  savings  accounts 
and  securities;  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  cal- 
culated with  regard  to  the  eroding  influ- 
ence of  inflaUon  on  our  present  system  of 
tax  incentives. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2517.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  a 
neighborhood  multlmodel  approach  to 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  to  au- 
thorize treatment  for  certain  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood- based  centers  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotics addicts. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  generally 
familiar  with  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  within  our  country.  For  years, 
the  official  estimate  of  the  number  of 
narcotics  addicts  in  the  United  States 
was  In  the  vicinity  of  88,000  However, 
in  the  past  few  years  that  estimate  has 
risen— first  to  200,000;  then  to  350,000- 
and  now,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Dnogs.  there  are  some  560.000  nar- 
cotics addicts  in  this  country.  Up  to  half 
of  these  reside  In  New  York  State 

One  major  indication  of  the  growth  of 
the  problem  In  recent  years  has  been  the 
Increase  In  arrest  rates  for  drug  law  vio- 
lations Nationwide,  the  arrest  rat«  per 
100.000  population  for  such  violations 
»••  up  307  perocBt  between  the  years 
l»t7  and  im  The  BUU-  of  MImlsAtpprK 
arrsst  rats  had  the  rrest«Mt  Increase 
dxirinc  this  psrtod— up  11.012  psroMit. 
Mew  York's  druf  Uw  arrwt  mU  In- 
rrmmA  by  171  psrcrat;  IndlMMl  by  715 


percent;  MlnnesoU's  by  1.237  percent; 
Texas'  by  604  percent;  California's  by 
159  percent;  and  my  own  State  of  Ore- 
gon's Increased  by  484  percent.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  addict  on 
the  average  may  commit  up  to  120  crimes 
for  each  crime  for  wWch  he  is  arrested 
and  charged. 

Besides  the  cost  in  human  lives  and 
personal  tragedy,  crime  that  is  caused  by 
drug  addiction  is  also  very  expensive  In 
economic  terms.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangeroxis  Drugs  estimates  that  the 
average  habit  currently  costs  at  least  $30 
per  day.  One  of  the  most  common  ways 
of  obtaining  money  to  support  a  habit  Is 
to  sell  drugs;  prostitution,  and  shoplift- 
ing are  also  common.  A  great  number 
turn  to  robbery,  and  in  the  process  as- 
sault. Those  who  steal  must  steal  goods 
worth  at  least  five  times  the  cost  of  their 
habit,  since  stolen  merchandise  brings 
only  about  20  percent  of  its  value  when 
sold  on  the  street.  Thus,  the  addict  with 
a  $30-a-day  habit  who  engages  in  prop- 
erty theft  to  support  himself  must  steal 
perhaps  $150  worth  of  merchandise  each 
day.  There  Is  some  evidence  that  up  to  50 
percent  of  property  crimes  in  major 
metropolitan  areas  with  a  serious  addic- 
tion problem  are  committed  by  addicts. 
A  recent  study  conducted  by  psychol- 
ogists at  UC:LA  for  the  Bureau  of  Narco- 
tics and  Dangerous  Drugs  estimated  that 
addicts  steal  $2.8  billion  worth  of  prt^- 
erty  each  year.  And  this  does  not  Include 
expenditures  for  law  enforcement,  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  loss  of  produc- 
tion— all  of  which  have  been  estimated  to 
total  some  $4.7  billion  per  year. 

The  Congress  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
addiction  problem  and  has  taken  steps 
which  in  Its  judgment  would  help  al- 
leviate it.  During  the  Qlst  Congress,  for 
Instance,  no  less  than  20  major  bills  were 
introduced  to  deal  with  the  various 
aspects  of  drug  abuse.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  literally  hundreds  of  such  bills 
were  introduced,  and  13  Important  laws 
were  passed,  many  of  them  focusing  on 
rehabilitative  efforts. 

PersonaUy.  I  find  merit  in  many  of 
these  bills  focusing  on  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, but  believe  that  a  critical 
element  is  often  absent  from  these  pro- 
posed programs.  That  element  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  neighborhood  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  centers. 

All  too  commonly,  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  addict  have  taken 
place  in  sterile,  cloistered  environments 
outside  the  addict's  normal  habitat.  So 
long  as  the  addict  lives  within  such  clois- 
ters, he  may  exhibit  behavioral  tenden- 
cies which  would  lead  the  untrained  ob- 
server to  conclude  that  rehabilitation  is 
complete.  Once  returned  to  his  neighbor- 
hood, however,  the  addict  must  again 
cope  with  the  myriad  civil  disabilities 
and  outright  discrimination  which  at- 
tend narcotics  addiction.  As  a  con- 
sequence. It  Is  disturbingly  normal  for 
the  addict  to  return  to  the  use  of  hard 
dnigs 

Traatmsnt  and  rehablllUUon  cannot 
taks  place  In  a  cloister  Such  efloru  must 
rslat*  dossly  to  raal  •nvtroomsnu.  and 
ths  problems  which  attend  narcotics  ad- 
dktloo  muct  be  facsd  as  squarsly  and 
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with  as  much  \irgency  as  we  face  the 
problem  of  addiction  Itself.  Nor,  I  might 
add,  are  simple  maintenance  programs 
adequate.  While  they  provide  a  form  of 
treatment  for  the  addict,  they  are  not 
sulDciently  affirmative  in  developing 
strategies  for  his  rehabilitation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  con- 
cluded that  we  most  move  toward  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood -based 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilltatl<xi  cen- 
ters. Unlike  the  approach  of  the  clois- 
tered environment,  these  centers  recog- 
nise the  need  for  the  addict  to  relate 
promptly  and  directly  to  his  neighbor- 
hood. Unlike  simple  maintenance  pro- 
grams, these  centers  recognize  the  need 
to  help  the  addict  relate  to  his  normal 
environment  in  an  altered  way. 

A  critical  element  of  the  centers  is  that 
their  treatment  forms  will  be  multimodal 
In  nature.  By  that,  I  mean  to  say  that 
addicts  who  visit  the  centers  must  not 
t>e  subjected  to  types  of  therapy  that 
may  be  Inappropriate  to  their  condition. 
For  example,  a  young  addict  without  an 
established  pattern  of  addiction  need 
not  be  treated  with  methadone  mainte- 
nance simply  because  It  is  the  cheapest, 
the  most  expedient,  and  therefore  the 
only  modality  available.  Nor.  for  that 
matter,  should  an  older,  hard-core  ad- 
dict be  forced  into  a  drug-fre«  program 
when  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  will 
not  be  responsive  to  that  form  of  treat- 
ment and  that  he  «ill  soon  recidivlse 
back  to  the  use  of  drugs.  It  is  hoped  eind 
envisioned  that  in  a  multimodal  pro- 
gram, sound  medical  evaluation  and 
proper  counseling  will  enable  the  addict 
to  receive  the  kind  of  treatment  that  best 
suits  his  medical  and  psychological 
needs. 

I  realize  fuDy  that  there  will  be  those 
who  will  say  that  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation are  not  possible  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  may  have  catalyzed  the  ad- 
diction of  the  persons  we  now  hope  to 
treat.  But  it  is  manifestly  clear  to  me 
that  present  efforts  to  treat  and  reha- 
bilitate the  addict  have  met  with  mar- 
ginal success,  and  that  imless  the  addict 
can  positively  relate  his  treatment  to 
life  in  his  community,  our  rate  of  suc- 
cess will  remain  marginal  at  best. 

I  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  add  this 
caveat.  If  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
centers  are  to  work  to  integrate  the  ad- 
dict into  a  productive  community  role, 
they  must  receive  substantial  support 
from  the  neighborhoods  they  hope  to 
serve.  If  not,  they  may  experience  the 
kind  of  frustration  suffered  by  the  Ad- 
diction Research  Treatment  Corpora- 
tion— ARTC — of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In 
New  York,  who  found  that  only  27  of 
1,900  business  firms  they  contacted  were 
willing  to  consider  employing  addicts 
certified  as  rehabilitated  by  the  program 
We  can  remain  assured  that  ARTC  Is  an 
excellent  program,  serviced  by  superior 
personnel,  and  Incorporating  many  ot 
the  concepts  I  have  advocated  here.  But 
it  ts  evident  that  meaningful  community 
support  will  be  vital  if  these  centers  are 
luH  to  flounder  unwanted  and  unsuccess- 
ful in  nelghborhood.s  which  treat  them 
as  social  pariahs. 

Owing  to  this  Deed  for  community  sup- 
port, t  do  not  MCffMt  that  the  rsderal 


Oovemmrat  Impose  the  oenten  on 
neighborhoods,  but  propose  Instead  that 
Washington  respxand  to  requests  for  cen- 
ter support  which  Mnanate  directly  from 
the  neighborhoods  In  that  way,  the  cen- 
ters, so  long  as  they  meet  certain  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  this  bill,  can  conform 
to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  individual 
communities  they  will  serve. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
these  multimodality  treatment  tmd  re- 
habilitation centers,  rooted  In  the  mores 
and  with  the  support  of  Individual  com- 
munities, will  be  an  effective  tool  In  com- 
batting the  himian  tragedy  of  drug  abuse 
that  has  so  adversely  affected  American 
life  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  that  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3617 

Be  U  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills  Act  may 
be  cXltO.  as  the  "Drug  Substitution  and  Re- 
babUltatlon  Act  of  1073". 

DKFDnnOMS 

8ec.  2.  As  used  In  tbia  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

(2)  "physician"  means  any  Individual  au- 
thorized by  Federal  or  SUte  Uw  to  practice 
medicine; 

(3)  "addict"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  that  provided  in  section  103  (1)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act; 

(4)  "controlled  substance"  shall  have  the 
same  nteanlng  as  that  provided  under  section 
103  (6)  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act; 

(6)  "administer"  means  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  a  controlled  substance  to  the  body 
of  a  patient  whether  such  application  by  by 
injection,  inhalation.  Ingestion,  or  other 
means; 

(6)  "person"  means  any  Irullvldual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association,  agency  (pub- 
Uo  or  private),  or  other  entity;  and 

(7)  "governmental  entity"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  or  any  jwlitlcal 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof. 

OSAKTS     Torn     HXICHBOKHOOD     DKTTO    TXZATMXNT 


8cc.S.  (a)  Ttie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  agenclea  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  Institutions,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
private  orgtinlzatlons.  Institutions  and  In- 
dividuals to  establish  and  operate  neighbor- 
hood centers  for  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  program  for  which  aaalstaaoe  Is 
sought  is  supported  by  and  serves  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  such  program  Is  conducted; 

(3)  such  program  Is  baaed  upon  a  multi- 
modal approach  to  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon; 

(3)  the  program  for  which  aaslstaace  to 
sought  wUl  be  substantially  administered  by 
the  applicant; 

(4)  whenever  such  a  program  tnvolvm 
treatment  authorised  by  aeotioo  4  or  section 
S  of  this  Act.  or  both.  tiM  requlmnents  of 
tbU  Act  wui  be  net: 

(ft I  procedures  wtu  be  establlabed  to  aa- 
stirs  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  aamoae  and  acctvittes  offered  as  part  of 
such  a  program :  and 


<6)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  acoount- 
Ixvg  procedures  will  be  established  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  proper  disbursement 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds. 

(c)  Payment  under  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  section  may  t>e  nuule  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  in- 
stallmenu  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(d)  Than  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1074  and  for  each  of  tbe  succeeding  Hmcml 
years. 

OaUC    SUBSTmrnON    TTtKR.<IPT    PSOGkAM 

8bc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  be  determines 
necessary  to  esUbllah  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  which  physicians  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister controlled  substances  to  certain  ad- 
dicts. Any  controlled  substance  administered 
to  any  addict  puraitant  to  such  program  shaU 
be  considered  as  having  been  admlnlstervd 
for  a  medical  purpose. 

(b)  Any  program  established  and  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  that 
any  physician,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
administering  a  controlled  substance  to  any 
addict  on  the  basis  of  an  addict  medical  eatd 
Issued  to  such  addict  pursuant  to  this  Act 
sbaU.  upon  submitting  an  itemized  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary  containing  the  costs 
of  such  service  so  provided  (together  with 
such  additional  verifying  data  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require)  be  compensated  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  amount  set  forth  in  sucb 
statement  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
ADaicT  itnncAi.  TKKATMZirr  CAao 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  by 
him  of  an  application  Bled  by  an  addict  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  Is  authorised  to  issue  to  such 
»ddlct  an  addict  medical  treatment  card 
which  shaU  entitle  such  addict  to  the  bene- 
fits provided  for  imder  any  program  estab- 
lished or  assisted  under  this  Act 

(b)  Any  such  card  so  issued  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  contain  such  information  (for 
identification  purposes  only)  as  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  by  regulaUon  prescribe. 

coMFiDENTiALrrr  or  azcoKos 

Sic.  e.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  this  Act.  all  records,  informa- 
tion, and  other  data  acquired  by  any  physi- 
cian In  connection  with  the  treatment  a*  any 
addict  under  any  program  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  confi«Jential  and. 
except  with  the  specific  approval  of  such  ad- 
dict, ShaU  not  be  divulged,  distributed,  dls- 
senUnated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
any  person,  or  governmental  enuty,  or  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  In  any  criminal  action 
against  such  addict. 

(b)  No  records,  information,  or  other  data 
acquired  by  the  Secretary,  m  the  admmlatra- 
Uon  of  any  program  authanswd  by  this  Act, 
In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  any  ad- 
dict shaU  be  divulged,  distributed,  dlseeml- 
nated,  or  otherwise  made  available  to  any 
person  or  governmental  enUty  without  the 
q>ectflc  approval  of  such  addict,  or  be  ad- 
mlsilble  as  evidence  In  any  criminal  acUon 
against  such  addict. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ABOinuaK.  Mr.  Hast,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Huhphrxy.  Mr 
ScuwKixxa.     and     Mr.     Wn.- 

UAMS)  : 

B.  2518.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educattoo,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activiues  designed 
to  achie\e  educational  equity  for  all  stu- 
dents, men  and  wonaen.  ai>d  for  other  re- 
lated educauonal  purposes.  Referred  to 
th«  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 
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met  health  need  conf  rontine  our  Naticm 
todAy.  This  bill  Is  deslsned  to  zneet  thi* 
pressing  need  In  a  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive manner. 

NATIONAI.    RXAI.TB    t-WBWLATtOm 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
It  is  vitally  important  that  this  Con- 
gress adopt  legislation  to  assure  access  to 
adequate  health  care  to  all  Americans, 
particuJarly  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  costs  of  major  Illnesses.  The 
crying  need  for  such  a  program  has  been 
amply  documented  and  It  is  inexcusable 
for  us  to  delay  any  longer. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finamce  Conmilttee  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiMcorr)  for 
coming  forward  with  a  proposal  designed 
to  meet  these  needs  at  this  time.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  them  in  introducing 
what  I  believe  Is  a  sound  and  workable 
national  health  delivery  program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Hvgb 
Scott)  and  I  introduced  a  national 
health  Insurance  plan  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. Like  the  bill  we  have  both  Joined 
in  introducing  today,  the  main  thrust  of 
our  proposal  Is  to  provide  catastrophic 
coverage  for  all  Individuals  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  We  Intend  to  reintroduce 
our  bill  in  the  near  future  so  that  all 
possible  Ideas  will  be  before  the  Finance 
Committee  when  its  hearings  begin. 

I  believe  the  measure  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  wis  provide  both  the  vehicle 
and  the  catalyst  necessary  to  pass  na- 
tional health  legislation  during  this  Con- 
gress. I  will  lend  whatever  support  I  can 
toward  this  end. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

8.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  Income  of  up  to  $200 
of  dividends  and  Interest  received  by  in- 
dividuals during  a  taxable  year.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  our  Federal  tax  code  has  exempted 
Individuals  from  taxation  on  the  first 
$100  in  dividend  income.  This  Is  done  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  when  savings 
are  invested  In  American  enterprise 
through  the  vehicle  of  common  stocks. 
It  is  subject  to  double  taxation — once  at 
the  corporate  level,  prior  to  distribution 
to  shareholders,  and  again  when  the  In- 
divldual  pays  his  personal  Income  tax. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  individual  Investor  in  this 
Nation's  capital  formation  process.  It  Is 
important  to  maintain  a  continuous  re- 
view erf  the  investment  Incentives  offered 
by 'our  tax  system  to  Insiire  that  these 
Incentives  are  maintained  at  levels  that 
are  consistent  with  insuring  continued 
economic  growth  and  tax  equity. 

The  present  dividend  exclusion  was 
last  revised  upward  10  years  ago.  Since 
that  time,  the  cost  of  living  has  sky- 
rocketed. Furthermore,  during  the  same 
years  the  dramatic  growth  of  large-block 
trading  of  securities  on  the  part  of  In- 
stitutional Investors  has  made  necessary, 
as  never  before,  the  continued  presence 
of  Individual  investors  In  our  securities 
marketplace.  Since  such  Individual  Inves- 


tors provide  much  needed  depth,  liquid- 
ity, and  continuity  to  the  market  mecha- 
ntam,  we  ought  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  to  fulfill  their  role.  Yet  recent 
polls  conducted  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  indicate  that  the  number  of 
Individual  shareholders  In  America  has 
declined  2^'^  percent  over  the  pest  year, 
the  first  such  reversal  in  20  years  of  such 
recordkeeping.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
today  proposing  that  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend income  excludible  from  income  tax- 
ation be  Increased  from  $100  to  $200.  sub- 
ject to  one  proviso. 

That  proviso  concerns  the  hitherto  un- 
equal tax  treatment  accorded  to  divi- 
dends and  interest  earned  on  savings  ac- 
counts. Those  persons  who  deposit  their 
savings  in  a  savings  account  have  been 
hurt  by  Inflation.  Bank  accounts  have 
never  received  Federal  tax  relief.  Yet 
they  are  every  bit  as  important  to  the  na- 
tional economy  as  equity  Investment:  for 
Instance,  our  announced  goal  of  provid- 
ing every  American  with  decent  housing 
depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  an  In- 
stant and  growing  supply  of  money  on 
deposit  at  lending  institutions.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  apparent  that  Interest 
earned  on  savings  deposits  ought  to  qual- 
ify, in  reasonable  amounts,  for  exclusion 
from  gross  Income.  Just  as  dividends  do. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  would  exempt  up  to  a 
total  of  $200  of  dividends,  bank  Interest, 
or  both.  This  figure,  I  believe,  bfilances 
the  equities  between  savings  accoimts 
and  securities:  at  the  same  time,  it  is  cal- 
culated with  regard  to  the  eroding  Influ- 
ence of  inflation  on  our  present  system  of 
tax  incentives. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2517.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  a 
neighborhood  multimodel  approach  to 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  to  au- 
thorize treatment  for  certain  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood-based  centers  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotics addicts. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  generally 
familiar  with  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  within  our  coxmtry.  For  years, 
the  official  estimate  of  the  number  of 
narcotics  addicts  In  the  United  States 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  68,000.  However, 
in  the  past  few  years  that  estimate  has 
risen— first  to  200.000:  then  to  350.000; 
and  now,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  there  are  some  560.000  nar- 
cotics addicts  in  this  country.  Up  to  half 
of  these  reside  In  New  York  State. 

One  major  Indication  of  the  growth  of 
the  problem  In  recent  years  has  been  the 
Increase  in  arrest  rates  for  drug  law  vio- 
lations. Nationwide,  the  arrest  rate  per 
100.000  population  for  such  violations 
was  up  307  percent  between  the  years 
1967  and  1971.  The  State  of  MlBslsslppl's 
arrest  rate  had  the  greatest  increase 
during  this  period— up  11,012  percent. 
New  Yortt's  drug  law  arrest  rate  In- 
creased by  171  percrat;  Indiana's  by  715 


percoit;  Minn— ota's  by  1.237  percent: 
Texas'  by  604  percent;  California's  by 
169  percent;  and  my  own  State  of  Ore- 
gon's Increased  by  484  percent.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  addict  on 
the  average  may  commit  up  to  120  crimes 
for  each  crime  for  which  he  is  arrested 
and  charged. 

Besides  the  cost  In  human  lives  and 
personal  tragedy,  crime  that  is  caused  by 
drug  addiction  is  also  very  expensive  in 
economic  terms.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  estimates  that  the 
average  habit  ciorrently  costs  at  least  $30 
per  day.  One  of  the  most  common  ways 
of  obtaining  money  to  support  a  habit  is 
to  sell  drugs;  prostitution,  and  shoplift- 
ing are  also  common.  A  great  number 
turn  to  robbery,  and  in  the  process  as- 
sault. Those  who  steal  must  stesJ  goods 
worth  at  least  five  times  the  cost  of  their 
habit,  since  stolen  merchandise  brings 
only  about  20  percent  of  its  value  when 
sold  on  the  street.  Thus,  the  addict  with 
a  $30-a-day  habit  who  engages  in  prop- 
erty theft  to  support  himself  miist  steal 
perhaps  $150  worth  of  merchandise  each 
day.  There  is  some  evidence  that  up  to  50 
percent  of  property  crimes  In  major 
metropolitan  areas  with  a  serious  addic- 
tion problem  are  committed  by  addicts. 
A  recent  study  conducted  by  psychol- 
ogists at  UCLA  for  the  Bureau  of  Narco- 
tics and  Dangerous  Drugs  esUmated  that 
addicts  steal  $2.8  billion  worth  of  prop- 
erty each  year.  And  this  does  not  Include 
expenditures  for  law  enforcement,  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  loss  of  produc- 
tion— aU  of  which  have  been  estimated  to 
total  some  $4.7  billion  per  year. 

The  Congress  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
addiction  problem  and  has  taken  steps 
which  In  Its  judgment  would  help  al- 
leviate it.  During  the  91st  Congress,  for 
Instance,  no  less  than  20  major  bills  were 
introduced  to  deal  with  the  various 
aspects  of  drug  abuse.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  literally  hundreds  of  such  bills 
were  introduced,  and  13  Important  laws 
were  passed,  many  of  them  focusing  on 
rehabilitative  efforts. 

Personally,  I  find  merit  In  many  of 
these  bills  focusing  on  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, but  believe  that  a  critical 
element  is  often  absent  frwn  these  pro- 
posed programs.  That  element  is  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  neighborhood  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  centers. 

All  too  commonly,  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  addict  have  taken 
place  in  sterile,  cloistered  environments 
outside  the  addict's  normal  habitat.  So 
long  as  the  addict  lives  within  such  clois- 
ters, he  may  exhibit  behavioral  tenden- 
cies which  would  lead  the  untrained  ob- 
server to  conclude  that  rehabliltatlon  Is 
complete.  Once  returned  to  his  neighbor- 
hood, however,  the  addict  must  again 
cope  with  the  myriad  civil  disabilities 
and  outright  discrimination  which  at- 
tend narcotics  addiction.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  Is  disturbingly  normal  for 
the  addict  to  retiu-n  to  the  use  of  hard 
drugs. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  cannot 
take  place  in  a  cloister.  Such  efforts  must 
relate  closely  to  real  environments,  and 
the  problems  which  attend  narcotics  ad- 
diction must  be  faced  as  squarely  and 
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with  as  much  urgency  ss  we  face  the 
problem  of  addiction  Itself.  Nor,  I  might 
add.  are  simple  maintenance  programs 
adequate.  While  they  provide  a  form  of 
treatment  for  the  addict,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  affirmative  In  developing 
strategies  for  his  rehabilitation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  con- 
cluded that  we  mnst  move  toward  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood-based 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters. Unlike  the  approach  of  the  clois- 
tered environment,  these  centers  recog- 
nise the  need  for  the  addict  to  relate 
promptly  and  directly  to  his  neighbor- 
hood. Unlike  simple  maintenance  pro- 
grams, these  centers  recognise  the  need 
to  help  the  addict  relate  to  his  normal 
environment  in  an  altered  way. 

A  critical  element  of  the  centers  is  that 
their  treatment  forms  will  be  multimodal 
In  nature.  By  that,  I  mean  to  say  that 
addicts  who  visit  the  centers  must  not 
be  subjected  to  types  of  therapy  that 
may  be  Inappropriate  to  their  condition. 
For  example,  a  young  addict  without  an 
established  pattern  of  addiction  need 
not  be  treated  with  methadone  mainte- 
nance simply  because  it  is  the  cheapest, 
the  most  expedient,  and  therefore  the 
only  modality  available.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  should  an  older,  hard-core  ad- 
dict be  forced  into  a  dnig-fre*  program 
when  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  will 
not  be  responsive  to  that  form  of  treat- 
ment and  that  he  will  soon  reddivtse 
back  to  the  use  of  drugs.  It  Is  hoped  and 
envisioned  that  in  a  multimodal  pro- 
gram, sound  medical  evaluation  and 
proper  counseling  will  enable  the  addict 
to  receive  the  kind  of  treatment  that  best 
suits  his  medical  and  psychological 
needs. 

I  realize  fully  that  there  will  be  those 
who  will  say  that  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation are  not  possible  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  may  have  catalyzed  the  ad- 
dicticHi  of  the  persons  we  now  hope  to 
treat  But  it  is  manifestly  clear  to  me 
that  present  efforts  to  treat  and  reha- 
bilitate the  addict  have  met  with  mar- 
ginal success,  and  that  imless  the  addict 
can  positively  relate  his  treatment  to 
life  in  his  community,  our  rate  of  suc- 
cess will  remain  marginal  at  best 

I  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  add  this 
caveat.  If  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
centers  are  to  work  to  Integrate  the  ad- 
dict Into  a  productive  community  role, 
they  must  receive  substantial  support 
from  the  neighborhoods  they  hope  to 
serve.  If  not,  they  may  experience  the 
kind  of  frustration  suffered  by  the  Ad- 
diction Research  Treatment  (Corpora- 
tion— ARTC— of  Bedford -Stuyvesant  in 
New  York,  who  found  that  only  27  of 
1,900  business  firms  they  contacted  were 
willing  to  consider  emplojing  addicts 
certified  as  rehabilitated  by  the  program. 
We  can  remain  assured  that  ARTC  is  an 
excellent  program,  serviced  by  superior 
personnel,  and  incorporating  many  of 
the  (xincepts  I  have  advocated  here.  But 
It  is  evident  that  meaningful  community 
support  vrtU  be  vital  if  these  centers  are 
not  to  flounder  unwanted  and  unsuccess- 
ful in  neighborhoods  which  treat  them 
as  social  pcuiahs. 

Owing  to  this  need  for  community  sup- 
port, I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Federal 


Government  Impose  the  centers  on 
neighborhoods,  but  pn^ioae  instead  that 
Washington  respond  to  requests  for  cen- 
ter support  which  emanate  directly  from 
the  neighborhoods.  In  that  way,  the  cen- 
ters, so  long  as  they  meet  certain  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  this  bill,  can  wmform 
to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  Individual 
communities  they  will  serve. 

Mr.  President  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
these  multimodality  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation centers,  rooted  In  the  mores 
and  with  the  support  of  individual  com- 
munities. wUl  be  an  effective  tool  in  ocwn- 
batting  the  himaan  tragedy  of  drug  abuse 
that  has  so  adversely  affected  Am^lcan 
life  In  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  R*c- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  bill  was 
ordwed  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccosd.  as 
follows: 

8.  2617 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffreas  OMembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  clt«d  as  the  "Drug  Substitution  and  Be- 
habUltatlon  Act  of  1973". 

DxronriQifs 
Sec.  a    As  used  In  this  Act,  the  tenn — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  "physician"  means  any  Individual  au- 
thorized by  Federal  or  SUte  law  to  practice 
medicine: 

(3)  "addict"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  that  provided  In  section  103  (1)  of  the 
Contrt^ed  Substances  Act; 

(4)  "controlled  substance"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  provided  under  section 
KM  («)  of  the  (X^ntroUed  Substances  Act; 

(6)  "administer"  means  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  a  controlled  substance  to  the  body 
of  a  patient  whether  such  application  by  by 
injection.  Inhalation,  Ingestion,  or  other 
means; 

(6)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association,  agency  (pub- 
lic or  private),  or  other  entity;  and 

(7)  "governmental  entity"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency  or  Instrumentality  ot  the 
United  States  or  any  8Ute.  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  ofllcer  or  employee 
thereof.  ^^ 


oxANTa  roa  nughbokhood  dktto  tkbaticxkt 
cnrma 

8KC.3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  agencies  and  private 
nonproflt  organizations,  and  Institutions,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  agenclee  and 
private  organizations.  Institutions  and  In- 
dividuals to  e&tabllsh  and  operate  neighbor- 
hood centers  for  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secratary 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  program  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  is  supported  by  and  serves  the  neigh- 
borhood In  which  such  program  Is  conducted; 

(2)  such  program  Is  bcMed  upon  a  multi- 
modal approach  to  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon; 

(3)  the  program  for  which  assistaace  is 
sought  will  be  substantlaUy  administered  by 
the  applicant; 

(4)  whenever  such  a  program  Invcdves 
treatment  authonsad  by  section  4  or  section 
6  of  this  Act.  or  both,  the  requlremsnU  of 
this  Act  will  be  met; 

(6)  procedures  will  be  established  to  as- 
sure the  proper  and  efficient  admlnutratlon 
of  aervloee  and  activities  offered  as  part  of 
such  a  program;  and        •■-->-- 


<e)  amdh  fiscal  control  and  fund  aooount- 
iDg  procedures  will  be  established  as  may  be 
nscMsary  to  assure  the  proper  disburaement 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  fxuid*. 

(c)  Payment  under  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
•>*■  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  In- 
■tallments  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(d)  Tliere  are  authortaed  to  be  approprl- 
**•<!  f  'or  the  fisoal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1974  tLod  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

oaus  scBsxrrtmoN  THKa.\PT  fsogram 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  he  determluM 
necessary  to  esublish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  which  physicians  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister controUed  substances  to  certain  ad- 
dicts. Any  controUed  substance  administered 
to  any  addict  pursuant  to  such  program  shaU 
be  considered  as  having  been  admlnlstwwl 
tar  a  medical  purpose. 

(b)  Any  program  established  and  carried 
out  pursuant  to  thU  Act  shaU  provide  that 
any  physician,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
administering  a  controlled  substance  to  any 
addict  on  the  basis  of  an  addict  medical  card 
Issued  to  such  addict  pursuant  to  this  Act 
«haU,  upon  submitting  an  Itemized  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary  containing  the  costs 
of  such  service  so  provided  (together  with 
such  additional  verifying  data  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require)  be  compensated  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  amount  set  forth  In  such 
statement  and  improved  by  the  Secretary. 

ADDICT    aiKDlCAL    T«IAT1CINT    CA*0 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  by 
hUn  of  an  appUcatlon  filed  by  an  addict  in 
accordance  with  regulatlona  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  u  authorised  to  Issue  to  such 
addict  an  addict  medical  treatment  card 
which  ShaU  entitle  such  addict  to  the  bene- 
flU  provided  for  under  any  program  estab- 
lished or  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(b)    Any  such  card  so  issued  shaU  be  In 
such  form  and  contain  such  Information  (for 
identification  purposes  only)    as   the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
coNTiBEirriALrrT  or  eecords 

S«c.  «.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  this  Act,  aU  recorxls.  mforma- 
tion,  and  other  data  acquired  by  any  physi- 
cian m  connection  with  the  treatment  of  any 
addict  under  any  program  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  confidential  and. 
except  with  the  specific  approval  of  such  ad- 
dict. shaU  not  be  divulged,  distributed,  dis- 
seminated CH-  otherwise  made  available  to 
any  person,  or  governmental  enUty,  or  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in  any  criminal  acUon 
against  such  addict. 

(b)  No  records.  Information,  or  other  data 
acquired  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  any  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
in  oonnecuon  with  the  treatment  of  any  ad- 
dict shall  be  divulged,  distributed,  dissemi- 
nated, or  otherwise  made  avaUabie  to  any 
person  or  governmental  entity  without  the 
q>ectflo  approval  ot  such  addict,  or  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in  any  criminal  acUon 
against  such  addict.  -vw«u 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Abottrizk,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  HtncPHRXY,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKxa,     and     Mr.     Wn,- 

LIAKS)  : 

S.  2518.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educatltm.  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activlUes  designed 
to  achieve  educational  equity  for  all  stu- 
dents, men  and  wom«i,  and  for  other  re- 
lated educational  piUTX)ee8.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labgr  and  Public 
Welfare.  -  - 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  the  privilege  of 
Introducing  in  the  Senate  the  Women's 
Educational  Eqiilty  Act.  This  bill  Is  Iden- 
tical to  HJl.  208,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  in  January  by  Representa- 
tive Patsy  Mink.  I  commend  Represent- 
ative Mux  for  the  leadership  she  has 
taken  In  developing  the  legislation  and 
for  htdding  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
discrimination  against  women  in  educa- 
tion. 

A  large  portion  of  my  career  In  the 
Senate  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
education  and  to  attempts  to  improve 
the  system  and  make  its  benefits  acces- 
sible to  all  Americans. 

In  the  1960's — many  years  too  late — 
we  finally  became  aware  as  a  nation  of 
the  failure  of  our  educational  system  to 
serve  the  disadvantaged  child,  the  mi- 
grant child,  the  Indian  child  living  on  a 
reservation,  the  black  and  Chlcano  chil- 
dren in  Inner-city  ghettos  and  Isolated 
rural  areas. 

In  the  Congress,  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  education  establish- 
ment momentum  developed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  programs  that  would  provide 
all  of  these  children  with  the  opportunity 
for  a  decent  educaticsi.  We  passed  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  other  legislation  aimed 
at  achieving  this  goal.  For  nearly  3  years, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Education,  I  studied  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes — on  trips  across 
the  country — the  human  tragedies  re- 
sulting from  discriminatory  educational 
policies. 

There  is  no  question  tliat,  for  a  na- 
tion of  immigrants,  education  has  been  a 
key  factor  in  achievement  of  economic 
and  social  well-being. 

So  it  has  been  a  very  unsettling  experi- 
ence for  many  of  us  to  learn — as  a  resxilt 
of  the  work  done  in  recent  years  by  the 
women's  movement — that  for  decades  the 
educational  system  has  actually  been 
discriminating  against  the  majority  of 
our  population — women. 

The  evidence  of  this  discrimination  is 
both  abund£uit  and  convincing: 

First.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported in  April  of  this  year  that — 

Women  oomprlae  23.5  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's 2M.930  fuU-tline  coUege  and  unlver- 
Btty  faculty  members  .  .  .  and  receive  average 
s&Iartes  that  are  almoet  •3,500  less  than  their 
male  oounterparts. 

Second.  A  recent  study  by  the  National 
Cotmcil  of  Administrative  in  Education 
shows  that  women  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  educational  personnel  in  this 
country.  However,  only  1.4  percent  of  all 
high  school  principals  and  19  J  percent 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals are  women. 

Third.  A  witness  who  testified  before 
the  HoTise  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities said: 

In  my  recent  experience  coonaelt^s  bave 
discouraged  a  36-year-old  widow  frotn  en- 
taring  dental  scliool.  an  undergraduate 
vomaa  from  majorlag  In  englDeerlziK.  a  blgta 
•cbool  girl  from  taking  advaooed  claaaee  In 
science  and  math. 


Fouiih.  A  report  by  an  af&llate  ol  the 
Nati<»ial  Education  Association  con- 
cludes: 

PlndlngB  reveal  tbat  (In  tertbocAs)  women 
are  underrepresented  as  main  characters  in 
storlea  and  Uluscratlona,  are  shown  as  pas- 
sive, dependent  persons,  are  characterized  as 
unstable  and  weak,  and  are  labeled  with 
negative  terms. 

Congress  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
evidmce  of  discrimination  last  year, 
when  It  enacted  legislation  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  in  all  educational  in- 
stitutions— except  private,  undergradu- 
ate, one-sex  coUegeB.  The  Deptirtment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
spent  nearly  a  year  developing  guidelines 
for  title  IX,  the  antidiscrimination  sec- 
tion of  the  education  amendments  of 
1972. 

When  these  guidelines  go  Into  eSect, 
we  will  have  a  mechanism  for  assuring 
compliance  in  Institutions  that  now  dis- 
criminate. But,  as  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment has  so  clearly  demonstrated,  af- 
firmative actirai  is  a  prerequisite  for 
eliminating  discriminatory  policies  and 
replacing  them  with  equitable  ones. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  logical  complement  to  title  IX.  It 
would  provide  support  for  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  seeking  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  many  phases  of  educa- 
tion— teaching,  administration,  curricu- 
lum development,  and  counseling,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Textbook  and  curriculum  revision,  in- 
service  and  preservice  training,  and  sim- 
ilar activities  are  simply  not  getting 
enough  support  from  private  sources  to 
have  a  widespread  effect. 

Meanwhile,  a  generation  of  American 
girls  is  growing  up  reading  biased  text- 
books; being  guided  by  counselors  who 
often  label  particular  careers  as  either 
"masculine"  or  "feminine";  receiving  less 
than  their  share  of  physical  education 
because  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
more  appropriate  and  necessary  for  boys. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize a  couple  of  things  about  this 
bill.  First,  it  is  not  coercive.  The  legisla- 
tion would  not  require  any  teacher  or 
principal,  any  school  district  or  book 
publisher,  any  teachers'  union  or  parent, 
to  do  anything.  It  would  simply  be  a 
source  of  support  to  communities, 
schools,  parents,  or  other  groups  who  be- 
lieve a  discriminatory  educational  situa- 
tion exists  and  want  to  remedy  it. 

Second,  this  legislation  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  men.  Section  2(c) 
states: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  men  from  participating  Is  any  of 
the  activities  funded. 

As  Bemlce  Sandler,  director  of  the 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  stated  in  her  testimony  before 
the  House  subcommittee: 

The  courts  have  held  that  when  shaping  a 
remedy  for  race  discrimination,  "present  cor- 
rection of  past  discrimination  is  not  preferen- 
tUL"  Oaae  after  caae  has  upheld  affirmative 
action  measures  as  a  proper  and  equitable 
means  of  relief. 

A  large  number  of  education  and 
women's  organizations  >upp<Hrt  the  leg- 


islation including:  American  Council  on 
Education;  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association;  Association  of 
American  Colleges ;  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.;  Federation 
of  Organizations  for  Professional 
Women;  Interstate  Association  of  Com- 
missioKis  on  the  Status  of  Women;  Min- 
nesota Women's  Center;  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women;  National  Educa- 
tion Association;  National  Organization 
for  Women;  National  Student  Lobby; 
National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion; National  Women's  Political  Cau- 
cus; Women's  Equi^  Action  League. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  tlrnt  the  following  documents 
and  articles  be  printed  following  the  text 
of  the  biU : 

A  press  release  from  the  Dei>artment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  three 
Informative  and  interesting  articles  on 
the  subject  of  women  in  education  by 
Geri  Joseph,  a  columnist  for  the  Minne- 
apohs  Tribmie;  two  chppings  from  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  results  of 
recent  studies  of  the  status  of  women  in 
education;  a  National  Education  Associ- 
ation statistical  reix>rt  on  the  "status  of 
women  in  higher  education  ";  "Women's 
Place  is  in  the  Curriculum,"  an  article 
which  appesu-ed  in  Saturday  Review 
magazine;  and  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

6.2518 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled, 

SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wcooen's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1073". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  present  educational  programs  In 
the  United  States  are  Inequitable  as  they 
relate  to  women  of  all  cultural  and  eUinlc 
groups  and  limit  their  full  participation  In 
American  society. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act,  In  order 
to  provide  educatvonal  equity  for  women  In 
this  coxmtry,  to  encourage  the  develc^ment 
of  new  and  Improved  currlculums;  to  demon- 
strate the  uae  of  such  cturlculums  In  model 
educational  programs  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  thereof;  to  provide  support  for 
the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  programs 
concerning  women  at  all  levels  of  education 
(I^'eeobool  through  adult  education) :  to  dis- 
seminate Instructional  materials  and  other 
Information  for  use  In  educational  programs 
throiaghout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  parents,  teachers,  other  educa- 
tional personnel,  youth  and  guklanoe  ooun- 
selors,  oommunlty  leaders,  labor  leaders.  In- 
duetrlai  and  business  leaders,  and  govern- 
ment employees  at  the  State.  Federal,  and 
local  level;  to  provide  for  the  planning  of 
women's  resource  centers;  to  provide  Im- 
proved career,  vocational,  and  physical  edu- 
cation programs;  to  provide  for  community 
education  programs;  to  provide  programs  on 
the  atatua,  roles,  and  opportunities  for 
women  in  this  society:  and  to  provide  for 
the  preparation  and  dlaaemlnatlon  of  mate- 
rials for  use  In  mass  media. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  ;Mt>hlbltlng  men  from  participating  In  any 
at  the  actlvltlea  funded. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eetabllshed 
within  the  Office  of  Kducatton  a  Council  on 
Women^  Educational  Programs  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tfae  "Council")    consisting  of 
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twenty-one  members  (Including  not  less  than 
twelve  women)  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors with  due  regard  to  their  knowledge  and 
expwlence  relating  to  the  role  and  status  of 
women  in  American  society,  and  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  geographical 
representation.  The  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  In  the  Department  of  LAbor,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  CovincU 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Women's  Action  Program  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  OouncU. 
The  Council  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
staff  and  faculties  to  carry  out  its  duties  as 
prescribed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  F>resident  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Cotincll  to  serve  as  its  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  prescribed 
for  grade  GS-17  In  section  6333  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
Council  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
except  that  they  shaU  be  aUowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  actually  engaged 
l"  the  business  of  the  Council  as  authorized 
bv  section  5703  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  three  years  each,  except  that  the 
initial  appointments  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  designed  to  aUow 
for  the  staggering  of  appointments  so  that 
the  member  or  members  whose  terms  expire 
In  any  year  will  be  approximately  the  same 
as  the  number  of  members  whoee  terms 
expire  In  any  other  year. 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of,  preparation  of,  general  regula- 
tions for,  and  operations  of,  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  aUocatlon  of  any 
funds  pursuant  to  this  Act,  with  due  respect 
to  the  criteria  developed  to  Insure  an  appro- 
priate geographical  distribution  of  approved 
programs  and  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; 

(3)  develop  ^iterla  for  the  establishment 
of  program  priorities; 

(4)  develop  programs  and  procedures  for 
review  of  projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
annuaUy;  and 

(6)  develop  and  disseminate  an  annual  in- 
dependent report  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  advise,  re- 
view and  make  recommendations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  the  coordination  of  activities 
within  the  Federal  Government  which  an 
related  to  women's  educational  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  present 
to  the  Council  a  design  for  a  program  of 
making  grants  to,  and  contracts  with.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  regional  research 
organizations,  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and  In- 
stitutions (Including  libraries  and  museums) 
to  support  research,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  and  shall  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  such  purposes  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  of  the  CouncU; 
except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  other  than 
to  a  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  (but  not  limited  to)  such  actlvltlea 


(1)  the  development  of  currlculums; 

(3)  dissemination  of  information  to  public 


and  private  preschool,  elementary,  second- 
ary, higher,  adult,  and  community  educa- 
tion programs; 

(8)  the  support  of  women's  educational 
programs  at  all  educatkinal  leveU; 

(4)  preservice  and  Inservloe  training  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  projects  including  courses  of  study, 
feUowshlp  programs,  conferences,  Institutes, 
workshope,  symposiums,  and  seminars; 

(0)  research,  development,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  currlculums,  texts  and  materials, 
nondiscriminatory  tests,  and  programs  for 
adequate  and  nondiscriminatory  vocational 
education  and  career  counseling  for  women; 

(7)  development  of  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  and  sports  ac- 
tivities for  women  in  aU  educational  Insti- 
tutions; 

(8)  planning  and  operation  of  women's 
resource  centere; 

(5)  community  education  programs  con- 
cerning women,  including  8p>eclal  programs 
for  adults. 

(10)  preparation  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials; 

(11)  program  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
and  organize  and  employ  professional  and 
other  persons,  and  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate In  women's  educational  programs; 

(12)  research  and  evaluation  of  the  eSec- 
tiveneas  of  such  programs; 

(13)  research  and  development  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  Increasing  the  number  of 
women  in  administrative  positions  at  aU 
levels  In  institutions  of  education; 

(14)  research  and  development  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  obtaining  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  distribution  of  Instructors, 
counselors,  and  other  professionals  of  both 
sexes  in  educational  Institutions; 

(15)  training,  educational,  and  employ- 
ment programs;  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed women;  and 

(16)  reeeeirch  and  development  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  the  proportion  of 
women  in  fields  lu  which  they  have  not  tra- 
ditionally participated. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  activities  specified 
In  this  section,  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  test,  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  any  such  activi- 
ties, whether  or  not  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  lukder  this  sec- 
tion nuiy  be  made  avaUable  only  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary.  Any  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion and  shall  be  approved  only  If  It — 

(1)  provides  that  the  actlvltlea  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  supervision 
of,  the  applicant; 

(2)  descrities  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  such  purposes; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for 
the  piirposes  described  in  this  section,  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  sets  forth  poUcles  and  procedures 
which  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
tivities Intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
application; 

(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  p>ald  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Act; 

(8)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report, 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Secre- 


tary may  reasonably  require,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  aasiu«  the  correctness  and  verification 
of  such  reports;  and 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shaU  require  evidence  that  an  orga- 
nization or  group  seeking  funds  shall  have 
been  In  existence  one  year  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  it  ShaU  submit  an  annual  repcH^  to  the 
Secretary  on  Federal  funds  expended.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  such  one-year  existence 
requirement  where  it  Is  determined  that  an 
organization  or  group  existing  for  less  *>»*" 
one  year  was  formed  because  of  policies  or 
practices  of  a  predecessor  organization  which 
discriminated  by  sex.  provided  that  such 
organization  ca  group  meets  ellglbmty  stand- 
ards in  other  respects. 

(g)  Amendments  of  applications  sbaU.  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  applications. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant 
Jurisdiction,  shall  Insofar  as  practicable, 
upon  request,  render  technical  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organisations,  institutions 
at  aU  levels  of  education,  agencies  of  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments  and  other 
agencies  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  affect 
the  status  of  women  In  this  society.  Such 
technical  assistance  shaU  be  designed  to 
enable  the  recipient  agency  or  Institution 
to  carry  on  education  and  related  programs 
concerning  the  status  and  education  and 
the  pole  of  women  in  American  society. 

Ssc.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  other  Institutions  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  community-oriented  educa- 
tion programs  or  projects  on  women  in 
American  society  for  the  benefit  of  interested 
and  concerned  adults,  young  persons,  ethnic 
and  culttu^  groups,  community  and  business 
leaders,  and  other  Individuals  and  groupe 
within  a  community.  Such  programs  or  pro- 
jects may  include,  among  other  things,  semi- 
nars, workshops,  conferences,  counseling,  and 
information  services  to  provide  advice,  in- 
formation, or  assistance  to  Individuals  with 
respect  to  discrimination  practices,  and  voca- 
tional counseling,  and  will  include  Informa- 
tion centere  designed  to  serve  tadlvlduals  and 
groups  seeking  to  obtain  or  disseminate  In- 
formation, advice,  or  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  and  Intent  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  granta  au- 
thorized under  section  4,  the  Secretary  from 
the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  make  grants,  not  to  exceed 
$16,000  annually  per  grant,  for  Innovative 
approach  to  women's  educational  programs. 

(b)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shaU  be  lim- 
ited to  the  essential  information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organization  or 
group  shall  volunteer  addlUonal  information. 

Sac.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  faculties  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upcm.  The  Secretary  ahaU  publish  annuaUy 
a  list  and  description  of  projects  supported 
under  this  Act.  and  shall  distribute  such  list 
and  deecrlptlon  to  interested  educational 
Institutions,  cltlaens'  groupe.  woeaen's  or- 
ganizations, and  other  Institutions  or  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  InvolTed  In  the  edu- 
cation, status,  and  role  of  women. 
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8bc.  9.  Payments  under  thla  Act  may  be 
made  In  tnstallmenta  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Skc.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  (In  addition  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union)  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Skc.  11.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  •25,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  (40,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  1977  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

NXWS  B.TTKilBT  ntOM  TSX  DEPAHTlCZirr  OF 

Hkalth,  Educatiok.  akb  Wkltau 
Women  comprise  22.5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's 264,930  full-time  college  and  university 
faculty  members  on  nine-  and  10-month  con- 
tracts and  receive  average  salaries  that  are 
almost  $3,500  less  than  their  male  counter- 
parts. HJSWs  Office  of  Education  (OE) 
announced  today. 

Compiled  by  OE's  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics,  the  data  represent 
estimates  for  the  1972-73  school  year  and 
deal  with  Instructional  faculty  In  public  and 
private  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
all  60  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
outlying  areas. 
These  preliminary  figures  reveal  that  col- 


leges and  universities  employ  197.633  men 
and  67.297  women  on  nine-  and  10-month 
contracts  and  that  the  male  faculty  members 
earn  an  average  salary  of  $14362  annually, 
while  females  receive  $11,886. 

The  salary  gt^  Is  widest  in  the  Nation's 
universities,  where  men  receive  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $16,829  compared  with 
$12,326  for  women,  and  It  Is  smallest  at  two- 
year  colleges  where  the  figures  are  $12,889 
and  $11,862  respectively. 

The  survey  also  reveaU  that  only  9.7  per- 
cent or  5.565  of  aU  female  faculty  members 
have  achieved  the  rank  of  professors-com- 
pared with  26.5  percent  of  all  males — while 
36.8  percent  a>r  21,068  of  the  women  are 
instructors.  Working  up  from  the  Instructor 
level,  36.4  percent  of  females  are  assistant 
professors  and  17.1  percent  ar«  aseocute 
professors. 

Although  no  strictly  comparable  historical 
data  exist,  the  OE  report  cites  an  earlier 
study  of  universities  and  certain  other  four- 
yecu'  instituUons  to  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  faculty  members  has  changed 
little  in  the  last  10  jrears,  rising  from  19.0 
percent  In  1962-63  to  20.6  percent  in  1972-73. 
This  comparison  (which  excludes  two-year 
institutions)  does  reveal,  however,  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  women  with  the 
rank  of  Instructor  who  now  comprise  43.6 
percent  of  the  total  for  men  and  women  as 
compared  with  30.9  percent  of  all  Instructors 
In  1962-63. 


TABLE  A.-WOWM  AS  WRCENT  OF  TOTAL  FULL-TIME 
INSTRUCTIONAL  FACULTY  ON  9-  TO  10-MONTXS CONTRACT 
IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  AGGREGATE 
UNITED  STATES.  1972-73 


Ac»d«mic  rtnk 

AH 

instittt- 
tioas 

Univtr- 
sHms 

OtiMf 

4-yMf 

2-y.if 

AM  ranks 

22.5 

17.1 

214 

33.$ 

Pro««MOf 

Assocut*  prolwiui 

AsoUnt  pfofnsor 

InrtructOf 

...      10.0 

...      I».5 

...      24.0 

40il 

6.6 

13.1 
20.3 
U.4 

12.5 

111 
2S.1 
43.0 

2^0 
25.$ 
31.9 
35l9 

Source:  National  Canttr  for  Educational  Statistics.  U.S.  04Rc« 
ol  Education.  Preliminary  data.  February  1973. 

TABLE  8.— WOMEN  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  FULL-TIME 
INSTRUCTIONAL  FACULTY  ON  9  TO  10-MONTH  CONTRACTS 
IN  4-yEAR  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  AG- 
GREGATE UNITED  STATES.  1962-63  AND  1972-73 


Acadamic  rank 

19S2-63 

1972-73 

All  ranks 

19.0 

20.6 

Pratessors 

Associate  protassers 

ill 
22.5 
30.9 

9L4 

is.t 

23.1 

43.5 

Assistant  prolassors 

Instructors 

Source:  National  Canter  lor  Educational  Statistics,  U.S.  OIRca 
of  Education.  Preliminary  data,  February  1973. 


TABLE  C  -NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  FULL-TIME  INSTRUCTIONAL  FACULTY  ON  ^10  MONTH  CONTRACTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION :  1972-73.  ALL  INSTITUTIONS 

,7.  AGGREGATE  UNITED  STATU 


Total 

Universitios 

Other  4-yaai 

2-year 

Rank  and  s«i 
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salary 
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faculty 
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ulary 
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faculty 
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ulary 
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14.352 
11.865 

95. 524 

79.222 
16.  »2 

$15, 231 

15,829 
12,325 

121.014 

92.67S 
28.338 

$13,052 

13.496 
11.601 

38.392 

$12, 550 

Men 

Women 

25.  735 
12.657 

12.889 
11.862 

Praftssors 

55,890 

18.911 

27,980 

20.741 

25.480 

17.156 

2.430 

16. 231 

Men 

50.325 
5.565 

19.128 
16.950 

26.135 
1,845 

20.931 
18.050 

22.296 
3.184 

17,233 
16.620 

1.894 
536 

16.544 
15,122 

Women 



Associate  Professors 

59.479 

14.353 

24.954 

14.951 

30.223 

13.849 

4,302 

14,426 

Men 

49.674 
9,805 

14.481 
13.704 

21.684 
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15.063 
14.207 

24.764 
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13.974 
13,280 

3.226 
1,076 

14.459 
14,327 

Women 

Assistant  Professors 

87.049 

12.043 

32.03$ 

12.442 

46.845 

11,745 

8,166 

12.181 

Men 

Women 

66.190 
20.859 

12.233 
11.437 

25,535 
6.503 

12.594 
-11,845 

35,098 
11.  747 

11,967 
11.083 

5.557 
2,609 

12.259 
12,015 

Instructors 

52,  512 

10.613 

10.552 

9.749 

18.466 

9.401 

23.494 

11,954 

Men. 

Women 

31. 4M 

21,068 

10.964 
10.089 

5.868 
4.684 

10.009 
9,423 

10,518 
7,»4> 

9.550 
9,024 

15.058 
8.436 

12.32S 

ii;2» 

Source:  National  Center  lor  Educational  Statistics.  U.S.  Olfica  of  Education.  Preliminary  data.  February  1973. 


Women  Eoucatobs 
(By  Oeri  Joseph) 

There  Is  Joy  In  distaff  circles  of  the  Unl. 
verslty  of  Minnesota:  A  woman  is  about  to 
enter  that  formerly  all-male  preserve  of  top 
administrative  offices.  She  Is  36-year-old 
Shirley  Clark,  an  associate  professor  In  the 
department  of  history  and  philosophy  of 
education.  She  has  Just  been  named  tem- 
porary assistant  vice-president  for  academic 
administration. 

One  might  think  the  "temporary"  and 
"acting"  clutterixig  up  that  title  would 
temper  the  satisfaction  women  take  in  Prof. 
Clark's  success.  But  to  those  who  have  been 
struggling  to  bring  equality  for  women  to 
university  facilities  and  administration 
across  the  nation,  this  Is  sweet  progress. 

Besides,  a  couple  of  other  helpful  blows 
were  struck  on  the  way  to  Ms.  Clark's  ap- 
pointment. 

In  some  universities  around  the  country, 
women  faculty  members  became  activists  at 
their  peril.  There  have  been  charges  that, 
in    the    recent    wave    of    facxUty    cutbacks 


caused  by  money  problems,  women  have 
been  dismissed  in  disproportionate  numbers. 
And  activists  have  been  high  on  the  list 
of  expendables. 

But  Prof.  Clark  was  a  leader  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  Council  for  University 
Women's  Progress  with  no  apparent  harm- 
ful side  effects.  Indeed,  her  leadership  may 
even  have  been  a  plus.  There  were  risks  in 
the  beginning,  she  says,  but  It  is  "hardly 
notorious  now"  to  be  a  member  of  such 
women's  groups.  And  it  helped,  she  adds. 
that  "we  were  presenting  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  Inequities." 

There  Is  another  reason  for  satisfaction. 
its.  Clark  moved  up  the  career  ladder  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  husban^l  also  is 
on  the  university  faculty.  (He  is  chairman 
of  the  sociology  department).  In  the  past, 
nepotism  policies  against  husbands  and 
wives  working  at  the  same  university  have 
been  an  enormous  stumbling  block  for  oth- 
erwise qualified  women. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  being  female 
has  l>een  such  a  handicap  to  careers  in  vml- 
verslty    administration    and    teaching    that 


one  question  inevitably  rankles:  What  took 
university  women  so  long  to  organize  in 
their  own  best  interests?  BCost  of  the  many 
efforts  going  on  now  began  only  In  1970,  al- 
though evidence  of  unfair  treatment  has 
been  around  much  longer  than  that. 

Prom  such  disparate  sources  as  Dr. 
Bemlce  Sandler,  director  of  Project  on  the 
Status  and  Education  of  Women  for  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  Alan 
Plfer.  president  of  Carnegie  Corporation, 
comes  a  lopsided — and  overwhelming — pic- 
ture. 

The  proportion  of  women  faculty  has 
dropped  continuously  dtirlng  the  past  100 
years  from  a  third  of  the  positions  In  1870 
to  less  than  a  fourth  today.  (The  University 
of  Chicago,  for  example,  has  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  women  on  its  faculty  now  than 
in  18991)  The  higher  the  academic  rank,  the 
fewer  the  wcMnen.  Study  after  study  shows 
that  women  with  the  same  qualifications  as 
men  are  hired  less  frequently,  promoted 
more  slowly  and  get  leas  money  than  male 
colleagues. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  the  more  h(Ki(x«d  and 
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better  known  the  university,  the  worse  the 
status  of  wcmen.  Rarely  have  they  t>een  hired 
even  when  they  have  done  brilliant  work 
earning  PbJ>s  at  those  same  institutions. 
They  are  far  more  likely  to  end  up  at  leaser- 
known  universities  and  Junior  colleges  where 
they  are  40  per  cent  of  the  faculty — and 
where  salaries  are  lower  and  oportunltles  for 
research  and  professional  advancement  fewer. 

Maybe,  as  some  critics  claim,  academic 
women  are  not  as  well-qualified  as  men.  Not 
so.  says  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 
Women  with  doctorate  degrees  have  "some- 
what greater  academic  ability"  than  their 
male  colleagues. 

On  the  administrative  side — where  Ms. 
Clark  is  about  to  nutke  an  entrance — the 
story  Is  even  worse.  Few  indeed  are  the  num- 
ber of  women  presidents,  even  at  women's 
colleges,  and  they  are  getting  scaircer.  Ex- 
cept for  traditionally  female  fields  of  hcHne 
economics  and  nursing,  few  women  head  de- 
partments. And  in  some  of  the  old.  female- 
dominated  professions,  top  JoIm  are  now  go- 
ing to  men.  Of  the  60  largest  academic  li- 
braries, for  example,  not  one  Is  headed  by  a 
woman.  A  few  decades  ago.  many  women 
were  deans  of  schools  of  social  work.  Not  any 
more. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  change  has  been 
crowding  old  campus  policies.  "We  have 
found  courage  and  new  confidence."  ex- 
plains one  woman  leader.  They  also  have 
been  mightily  aided  and  abetted  by  new 
laws,  coui^  rulings  and  executive  orders  for- 
bidding discrimination  in  salaries,  hiring 
and  promotion  policies. 

Some  500  universities  have  had  formal 
charges  of  sex  discrimination  filed  against 
them  in  the  past  several  years — including 
prestigious,  masculine  bastions  such  as 
Harvard  and  Yale.  (Yale  appears  to  have 
taken  change  to  heart  with  appointment  in 
recent  days  of  Hanna  Holbom  Gray  as  pro- 
vost, the  first  woman  to  serve  at  the  top 
level  of  the  university's  administration.) 

The  campus  will  never  be  the  same.  Some 
think  it  Is  headed  for  a  future  of  academic 
ntediocrlty.  But  it  is  hard  to  t>elleve  that 
opening  opportunities  and  using  new  talents 
will  bring  anything  but  good  for  both  men 
and  women. 

UNLEAXNiiro  "Dick  ai»d  Jai**" 
(By  Oeri  Joseph) 

Sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice — is 
that  what  little  girls  are  made  of 7  Not  lately. 
Maybe  not  ever,  although  a  lot  of  little  girls 
grew  up  trying.  It  was  a  phony  image  any- 
how, full  of  "you  can't"  and  "you  shouldn't" 
and  limiting  a  girl's  horizon  from  babyhood. 

Just  how  girls  came  to  be  seen  in  this 
unreal  and  restrictive  light  is  one  of  those 
"it's-always-t>een-this-way"  stories.  But  im- 
portant chapters  undoubtedly  were  supplied 
by  the  free,  public  education  system  that 
most  American  txiys  and  girls  enter  at  age 
6  and  leave  at  18,  taking  with  them  some 
basic  ideas  about  themselves  and  each  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  experts  claim  that 
by  age  8  there  is  99  per  cent  agreement 
among  children  of  both  sexes  as  to  which  sex 
does  which  Job.  what  kind  of  person  a  girl  or 
boy  should  be  and  what  the  limitations  and 
expectations  are. 

Eight  years  old — that  seems  ridiculously 
young  for  either  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  settling 
neatly  Into  a  rut.  even  If  it  is  hallowed  by 
tradition.  In  the  last  few  years,  a  rebeUlon 
sparked  by  the  women's-rlghts  movement 
has  been  trying  to  break  the  old,  imprison- 
ing mold,  trying  to  bring  the  real  world  into 
the  educational  process. 

The  rebellion  finally  reached  the  halls  of 
Congress  last  year.  Rep.  Patsy  Mink  (D- 
Hawall).  a  tough-minded  lawyer,  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  $80  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  few  q>eclal  programs  and  mate- 


rials to  Improve  education  for  women.  Called 
the  Women's  Education  Act  (HJi.  208).  it 
nevertheless  treats  men  as  equals.  "Nothing 
in  this  Act."  It  reads  right  there  at  the  be- 
ginning, "shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
men  from  participating  in  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities funded." 

At  hearings  in  JvUy,  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  equal  opportunities  got  a  generous 
sample  of  ways  in  which  public  education 
short-changes  girl  children. 

There  were  documented  charges  that  voca- 
tional education  for  girls  provides  far  fewer 
Job-training  opportunities  than  for  boys,  al- 
though women  now  number  40  per  cent  of 
the  VS.  labor  force.  All  too  often,  girls  are 
channeled  into  "acceptable"  If  limiting 
courses  In  typing,  cooking,  sewing. 

Sports  and  physical -education  programs 
also  were  raked  over  the  coals  at  the  July 
hearings.  One  study  denounced  school  athlet- 
ics as  "pervasively  discriminatory."  Swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  and  basketball  courts  are 
generally  far  less  avaUsble  to  girls,  measured 
on  a  dollar,  per -capita  basis  of  interested 
participants. 

But  among  the  many  charges  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  schools,  none  was  more  thor- 
oughly aired  than  complaints  against  ele- 
mentary-school textbooks.  What?  Even  Dick 
and  Jane?  Yes,  and  a  plethora  of  studies  un- 
animously says  so.  The  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women  (NOW)  has  had  task  forces 
around  the  country  poring  over  children's 
readers,  and  numerous  reports  have  come 
from  university  professors.  They  show  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  stories  studied 
are  about  boys  or  men  or  male  animals,  and 
most  deal  exclusively  with  male  adventures. 
Boys  are  shown  as  active  and  creative,  using 
their  wits,  solving  problems  for  girls  and 
even  mothers.  Olrls,  on  the  other  hand,  walk, 
read  or  dream  and  universally  admire  the 
prowess  of  boys.  Seldom  are  girls  seen  doing 
anything  athletic,  not  even  riding  a  bicycle. 

In  still  another  report,  the  author  re- 
marked that  she  could  not  find  a  single  de- 
scription or  picture  of  a  woman  driving  a 
car,  and  she  found  only  one  picture  book 
about  working  mothers.  Eve  Merrlam's 
"Mommies  at  Work."  But  even  that  book  has 
a  cop-out  ending.  It  says  sweetly,  "All  mom- 
mies love  the  best  of  all  to  be  your  very  own 
Mommy  and  coming  h<»ne  to  you."  Why,  asks 
the  author  of  the  report,  do  we  not  feel  the 
need  to  say  about  Daddy  that  he  loves  his 
children  more  than  his  wort?  "Couldn't 
Mommy  matter-of-factly  like  w(M-klng  and 
baby,  too?" 

It  is  possible  that  Rep.  Mink's  bill,  if 
passed,  might  provide  the  financial  Incentive 
to  push  text-book  publishers  a  little  faster 
into  the  modem  world.  They  have  com- 
plained In  the  past  that  it  takes  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  launch  a  new  series  and  a  few 
millions  more  before  the  publisher  makes  a 
profit. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
Arvonne  Praser.  national  president  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League  (and  mother 
of  six.  four  of  them  girls) ,  summed  up  what 
this  rebellion  is  all  about; 

"Our  educational  system  has  given  boys 
and  men  first  place  long  enough,"  she  said. 
"TradltionaUy.  we  have  looked  at  education 
of  girls  as  a  kind  of  life  insurance — some- 
thing they  need  'Just  In  case' — Just  in  case 
their  husband  cant  support  them,  in  case 
they  can't  find  a  husband  or  in  case  they 
need  to  support  themselves  while  looking  for 
a  husband.  We  want  children  to  be  educated 
as  Individuals,  not  as  assigned  members  of  a 
group." 

Rep.  Mink's  bill  will  not  achieve  a  perfect 
world  of  educational  equality.  But  It  can 
provide  some  small  beginnings.  Here's  hoping 
It  makes  it  through  the  Congress.  And  the 
White  Hoiise. 


Ths   Study   or   Womxn:    UMpaxDiCTABLS 

Resdlts 

(By  Oeri  Joaeph) 

Women  have  been  with  us  for  as  long  as 
men.  So  says  the  observant  general  editor  of 
the  current  Journal  of  Social  Issues.  But  the 
gentleman  goes  on  to  add  a  less  obvious,  more 
significant  fact.  WhUe  the  female  of  the 
species  has  been  frequently  present,  the  study 
of  women — their  capabUltles,  life  role,  their 
potential — has  been  "grossly  deficient." 

The  editor  is  right,  but  at  the  rate  things 
are  changing,  he  will  not  be  right  for  long. 
Suddenly  the  study  of  women  is  very  de 
riffueur.  a  substantial  and  growing  part  of 
the  fallout  from  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement.  Jobs,  education,  family  roles  and 
woman  herself  are  under  scrutiny. 

On  campuses  across  the  nation,  about  800 
undergraduate  courses  in  women's  studies  are 
being  offered  this  year,  an  Increase  that  must 
be  close  to  100  per  cent  over  a  mere  five  years 
ago.  The  Pord  Foundation,  which  like  most 
large  foundations  responds  to  trends.  Just 
allocated  an  additional  $500,000  for  a  variety 
of  programs  related  to  the  study  of  women. 

In  numerous  surveys,  a  long  list  of  ques- 
tions is  being  asked,  such  as.  why  are  more 
and  more  women  working  outside  the  home? 
(The  answer,  according  to  one  University  of 
Michigan  study:  to  earn  money,  Just  as  men 
do.)  And  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  a  new  study 
will  try  to  determine  why  women,  who  make 
up  about  20  per  cent  of  labor-union  member- 
ship, play  so  small  a  part  In  the  union 
hierarchy. 

Every  month,  a  score  of  meetings  take 
place,  focused  on  that  emerging  human  be- 
ing— woman.  Women's  role  in  the  business 
world  and  higher  education  are  two  popular 
topics.  Women  and  their  place  in  religion  is 
another.  ("If  you  look  closely  at  the  Christian 
church,"  Dean  Krister  Stendahl  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School  remarked,  "you'll  find  only 
one  honored  category  with  a  heavy  repre- 
sentation of  women — that's  the  saints.  And 
the  reason  is  that  the  only  qualification  for 
membership  is  quality.") 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much  studying  U 
going  on  that  a  few  faint-hearted  feminists 
are  getting  a  little  nervous.  Something  may 
turn  up  to  halt  the  march  toward  equal 
rights.  It  seems  an  unlikely  fear.  But  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  stopping  this  diligent  ex- 
amination. 

Recently,  a  two-day  meeting  on  "The  Des- 
tiny of  Women"  was  held  on  the  Oustavus 
Adolphus  College  campus  at  St.  Peter.  Minn. 
This  was  the  annual,  prestigious  Nobel  con- 
ference, initiated  by  the  college  In  1963  and 
never  before  concerned  with  women.  For  that 
matter,  until  this  year  no  woman  speaker 
appteared  among  the  guest  lecturers  in  the 
eight  years  the  conference  met.  At  the  1973 
gathering,  however,  the  capitulation  was 
total:  All  five  speakers  were  women. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Maccoby,  a  psychologist,  told 
of  research  In  the  development  of  sex  differ- 
ences in  intellect  and  behavior,  and  Dr.  Bea- 
trix Hamburg,  a  gentle-voiced  psychiatrist 
from  Stanford  University,  spoke  on  the 
biology  of  sex  differences. 

"TTiere  are  no  sex  differences  in  Intelli- 
gence. Boys  are  t>etter  at  some  things,  girls 
are  better  at  otbere."  Dr.  Maccoby  said.  "But 
all  human  behavior  is  subject  to  social  pres- 
sures. I  hope  there  will  not  be  pressures  to 
make  men  and  women  more  alike,  but  I  can 
only  applaud  the  current  trend  of  experi- 
mentation. Too  many  pressures  in  the  past 
acted  to  keep  women  from  developing  their 
own  abilities." 

Dr.  Hamburg  emphasized  that  many  traits 
ascribed  to  women — such  as  depenrlence  and 
passlveness — are  a  reflection  of  what  society 
exptects.  "It  Is  generally  expected,  for  exam- 
ple, that  women  will  be  protected."  But  she 
urged  the  debunltlng  of  myths,  and  added. 
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biological  behavior  la  not  rigid  and  inflex- 
ible^ Humana  have  the  capacity  to  learn  " 

Dr.  Mary  Daly,  one  of  the  rare  theologians 
among  women,  spoke  with  icy,  ironic  Inten- 
sity on  "Scapegoat  Religion  and  the  Sacrlflce 
or  Wonien."  in  a  long  and  erudite  speech  she 
excoriated  "patriarchal  reUglon"  for  bestow- 
ing Its  bleaslngs  on  a  "planetary  sexual  caste 
system." 

And  from  Johnnie  TUlmon,  a  humorous 
»nny  black  woman,  a  leader  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  came  a  not-so- 
genUe  poke  at  her  white  sisters  even  as  she 
expressed  support  for  the  UberaUon  move- 

^f*:^  *^°''  ^^^^  *°°^e'»  ««  being  ex- 
ploited and  in  some  ways  may  be  oppressed. 
But  to  compare  their  plight  with  blacks  in 
America— men,  women  and  children  la — com- 
paring a  pebble  falling  on  your  head  with  a 

^,  ?^*/*^  °°  y°"^  ^««*-  0°«  can  hurt 
you  a  Uttte.  The  other  can  do  you  in  " 

.~.  I  "  '^*"  ^P-  M*rtha  Griffiths  of  Mlch- 
w^'  ^'^ll^K  undaunted  through  the  worst 
blteard  of  the  Minnesota  wlntfr.  who  won 
!~?^  ^  ovation  from  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral thousand,  mostly  young  men  and  women 
who  came  from  high  schools,  coUeges  and 
universities  in  the  seven-stati  Uppir^lS. 

She  won  their  approval  with  a  ringing  de- 
fh^°/J^*  ^"*^  ^^^^  AmendmentThlch 
veL^,^.,t^'"  **^"«^  ^'  Congress  last 
year    She  cited  examples  of  unequal  treat- 

^.t  n^^*^'^*=***  ^y  ^°'^''-  "^d  reminded 
fl^  fl*!^"'^-  "^°'^'"=^  are  last  hired  and 
anrt  fired  Just  look  at  the  monetary  re- 
wards  society  gives  for  Jobs  and  then  youll 
reauy  k^ow  who  the  last-class  people  are  " 
Tn  spite  of  the  conference  theme.  It  was 
S^t^f  i*,?^  women's  destiny  as  their  past 
J^ V^  ,*fl'  speakers'  attention,  perhapi  In 

ning  of  both  wisdom  and  action  ^^ 

•n^-,'?"/  ""*  ^^®  ''^^^^  differed  greaUy 
wnr^'K.  ^^««*«-  "'eir  education  and  theii 
work,  they  agreed  on  two  basic  points-  The 
differences  between  men  and  wo^n  shoiUd 
n^fth^,  "^  ^  ''*^""  to  a  full  life    and 

^t™  J!J  ^^""^^  ^  ^°^^  into  limited 
stereotyped  roles.  "^ii«u. 

Clearly,  the  study  of  women  has  only  bemin 
^tnf  *"  its  results  are  predlct^bU  bS 
^ot  nf.2°,"  ^'"-  ^'^»**'  LlPPmann,  a  man 
iw,  ^  for  revolutionary  or  militant  be- 
liefs, wrote  this:  "The  effect  of  the  womjm^ 
movement  wlU  accumulate  with  t^e  gen^! 
ttons.  The  res.Ute  are  bound  to  be  lo  %?. 
5^^f  w.**  ''\'"^  ""^^  Kueas  them  to- 
Swiit^  J^  ^  ^PP*^  *  reservoir  of  poe- 
slbllltles  when  women  begin  to  use  not  only 
T^xilmu^^  womanliness  but  thei^  S- 

to"^.*H.''^Tf^«  °'  ^°"«°  points  straight 
u  ii^  '^IPUne  of  cooperations.  And^t 
Sn^rf^""*  '^^i  '°"°d»"om,  for  the  Zd. 

fh  if^»»5*"'*'"-  ^^  submissive  and  amateiS- 
mtlf  Ln!r  Pf^^-^^l  mvarUble  men  X  h^ 
little  sense  of  a  common  life  and  women  who 

uiirf.  ^    feminism  comes  to  correct,  and 

^^^iLT'/vi^  P^""^  «wb«  far  beyond 
the  present  bewilderment."  "^j^aa 
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^AX)  leas  than  men  in  comparable  situa 
tlons. 

And,  it  added,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  reversal 
of  inequalities  in  the  addition  of  women  to 
coUege  and  university  faculties  can  be 
achieved  soon. 

Despite  pressure  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  number  of  women  faculty  members 
is  stiu  low  and  the  pool  of  qualified  appll- 
cants  limited,  the  commission  said  In  addi- 
tion, enrollment  growth  m  higher  education 
has  been  declining  for  the  last  few  years 
causing  a  subsequent  decrease  m  the  nxunber 
of  new  appointments  each  year. 

••pe  situation  U  not  entirely  unlike  that 
<rf  trying  to  add  to  the  number  of  women  raU- 
road  conductors  ...  it  wui  take  untu  the 
year  2000.  imder  reasonable  assumptions  be- 
fore women  are  likely  to  be  included  m'  the 
national  professoriate  In  approximately  the 
same  proportions  as  they  are  Ui  the  total 
labor  force." 

Even  if  colleges  and  universities  put  a 
freeze  on  hiring  of  all  men  and  hired  only 
""^^^tSJ"  ^^^  faculties,  it  would  be  the 
mid-1980s  before  women  constituted  half  the 
faculty  in  higher  education,  the  commission 

At  each  level  of  advancement  within  the 
American  educational  system,  the  commis- 
sion noted  the  percentage  of  women  decUnes. 

ItV  ^.  *  P**"  '*''*  °^  ^^^  «=l^ool  gradu- 
ates. 43.1  per  cent  of  coUege  graduates  24 
per  cent  of  faculty.  13.4  per  cent  of  these 
holding  doctors  degrees  and  8.6  per  cent  at 
the  full  professors. 

At  the  graduate  school  level,  the  commis- 
sion argued,  many  faculty  members  dlspUy 
negative  attitudes  towards  women.  Por  many 

♦i  ?'L!l"'*"'*"-  ^^^  «f^e«  to  tacrease  emo- 
tional stress  and  to  decrease  their  commit- 
ment to  remain  In  school. 

To  help  correct  the  inequalities,  the  com- 
mlalon  urged  stepped  up  efforts  to  locate 
talented  women  and  Improve  their  training 
It  noted  that  women  are  now  on  college  and 
univers  ty  faculties  at  about  half  their  extent 
of  participation  in  the  general  labor  force. 
,,r^M  Pre-college  level,  the  commission 
urged  more  mathematical  training  for  women 
to  enable  them  to  enter  fields,  such  as  emrt- 
^!f^  t!'  f^'*"  thought  to  be  reserved  for 
men.  It  also  called  for  career  counsellnR  fne 
of  outmoded  concepts  of  male  and  female 

CATOOTft. 

It  also  suggested  efforU  at  the  coUege  level 
?>,  ^'^'^  ""*  P"*'^  °'  *omen  who  hold 
Z^^f  ^**  ^  Increase  opportunities  for 
women  to  return  to  college  for  advancwl 
training  after  they  have  started  families 

r„L7,?TK°''  \?  """  severity  of  nepotism 
rules  that  bar  a  husband  and  wife  from  aerv- 
i^f.m.  't^  faculty.  Increaaed  chUd  car» 
faculties  and  allowing  more  part-time  ip- 
polntments  for  women  with  chUdren  would 
also  increase  women's  participation  in  higher 
education  at  the  faculty  level,  the  comSli- 
5  ion  Sftiu. 
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Stuot  Crrtt  Schooi.  Babs  to  Woimc 
(By  Bart  Barnes) 
Women  account  for  the  largest  untapoed 
^^"iL^^'"  lnteUlgen^^the^?K 

wo^'^rn^1^*'*J*^''y  °'  opportunities  for 
women  in  higher  education,  the  commission 

^Su'ca-'noTal  ^der  ""^IZ' X'^^  ^'^^ 

^typing  In'g^r.cTooT^fde'^.'S^Lrx! 
cluatons  from  some  coUege  faculties^ 

arfS^  t^?h!*  "*•  ••^•'  °'  poet-aecond- 
arl  ^^^-  "••  ««nml«lon  said,  women 

^L^J^^r^''^'''^   '^i  underpaid 
••raing  on  the  average  between  •l.aoo  a^ 


Wourw  Loax  Powxs  m  Ptrsuc  Schools 
(By  Andrew  Barnes) 

f^^^'^'^J^J"'**'^!^  f™*"  tbe  admlnls- 
^ve  leadership  of  American  pubUc  schools 

^^^  ^?^  V^  °'^  ^^^  '^'^ool  prtnclpal 

^  ^y,""^  ^  *  *°°^-  "^'^  in  elemin- 

^J^^-J'^^  ^  P*""  «^*  «f  t«^eni 
M»  jomen,  80  per  cent  of  the  principals  are 

EduoaUon  htm  tradltlonaUy  been  a 
women  s  field.  As  recently  as  the  early  1950^ 

«id  theU  numbers  w«re  subatantlal  amonii 

Explanations  of  why  men  aw  coming  to 
dominate  the  «;hooU  rtart  with  the  h4S 
t«chlng  aalanea  that  have  attiBcted^rs 
and  more  men  into  the  profession  over  the 
last  ao  years. 


Men  rlae  quickly  to  the  top,  conciudea  a 
sucoeaaful  woman  administrator,  as  "a  >»-*- 
ter  of  attitude."  ^^ 

Another  top  official,  a  man,  naii«  it  'tmi. 
cal,  unthinking  chauvlniam" 

Whatever  its  cause,  the  pattern  of  un- 
equal advancement  la  clear  from  the  figure* • 

Of  nearly  16.000  senior  high  school  prm- 
clpals  in  America,  only  223,  or  1.4  per  cent, 
are  women.  Two  years  ago  it  was  three  per 
cent.  In  1960  it  was  six  per  cent. 

In  1960.  66  per  cent  of  elementary  princi- 
pals were  women.  Only  19.6  per  cent  an 
women  today. 

It  does  not  appear  that  women  are  bwxam- 
ing  less  qualified.  During  this  same  period 
women  earning  advanced  degrees,  one  of  the 
main  qualifications  for  advancement,  mul- 
tiplied six-fold. 

The  change  to  male  leadership  has  come 
somewhat  more  slowly  to  the  Washington 
area,  where  women  stUl  hold  61  per  cent  of 
the  elementary  principalships.  In  the  city 
70  per  cent  of  grade  school  principals  are 

In  the  Washington  suburbs,  however, 
only  one  of  70  high  school  principals  Is  a 

prtS^als*"''  °"'^  ""''  °'  '"^  i^"-'  ^^^ 
Across  the  country,  the  last  26  yeara  have 
seen  the  elimination  of  nearly  60.000  schools 
mosUy  small  and  rural  and  beaded  bV 
women,  which  is  one  reason  the  number  J 
women  administrators  has  shrunk 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  trend  has  been 
io!o°oT**'"  °^  ™*''  entering  teaching.  In 
1940,  22  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  U.8  were 

aTS^r^ceVt^-  "^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
yJ'?'^  f"  "Concentrated  at  the  high  school 

since  1967-68,  according  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Men  now  are  64  per  cent 
of  high  school  teachere.  Women  stUl  iike  up 
-^l  TJ,°^  the  elementary  teaching  fore?. 
w^!„^*"2:!i*^  ^"°<="  Of  Admlnlstrauve 
K^'^C^TnclSd^^^^'^-  ^•^"^  ""^->  ^-- 
,-'J^'  patterns  of  discriminaUon  are  per- 
l^^"  and  many  women  fall  under  thelr^- 
?«»,?;."'"'■  *°°  l^ome  convinced  that  a 

JemrnSn^  """"^'^  '"'*°"*'  "°^"  **  ^ 
In  a  report  entitled  "Where  are  the  women 

^..Vf  t>,P?"''^  excluding  women  in  the 
belief  that  men  are  the  "natural  leaders" 
because  men  have  families  to  support.  wom7n 
are^too  emotional,  and  boys  need  father  flg- 

piscrlmlnatlon  Is  seldom  recognized  or 
acknowledged,  the  report  finds,  b^i^men 
run  school  systems,  "and  successful  men  aS 
well  as  unsuccessful  men,  have  dlfflcultv  in 
undemanding   the    Intricacies    of^x'^Ue 

wlS^.y'-d'l.c'iSrun^TicS'r^p- n^  ^^ 

BYbara  Sizemore.  Washington's  newlv  an- 
STt  rlfk,*^^*"  -uperlntendem  and  thl^lS: 
est  ranking  woman  local  school  official  In  th. 

"iJ^'^sch*:^  "^'  ''.?*«°'^  ""y  ^"  -°'^  S! 

ar;r,^rys^^j;^'s^-y  «'  ^°^-  -»- 

Local  school  personnel  officials  say  thev  nr* 

seeking  women  to  promote.  "We  St^^^^ 

women   applying   for   prlnclpalshTps   a7  thl 

^^J^Tj-'l*"    -y    CarrSJSLiifn'S 
P«nce  George's.  The  capable  women  exist  but 

T^^-*^.'"^'  -y  ^°^''  ^^^^  of  Palrfa^ 
nr^^^'?"°°  ""'  ^"^  ''omen  fr^ 
S^^  ,^^  ^expucltly  illegal,  and  has  be«i 
since  1972.  The  regulaUons  and  forms  speU- 
ing  out  what  the  government  intends  tTdo 
bave  not  yet  been  published,  however. 
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Untu  that  happens,  the  department  of 
Heal  til.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  wUl 
not  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"It  may  be  that  there  Is  rampant  sex  dls- 
orlmlnaUon,"  says  Peter  HoUnee  of  the  Office 
for  ClvU  aighU  at  HEW,  but  there  wlU  have 
to  be  proven  cases  for  his  office  to  act. 

Legal  proof  wlU  be  made  more  complicated 
by  the  fact  that,  unUke  tbe  case  of  raclaUy 
segregated  school  systems  In  the  South,  there 
bave  been  uo  laws  or  rules  stating  a  poUcy  of 
preference  for  men. 

It  may  take  as  much  as  10  years  for  the 
legal  ban  on  sex  discrimination  to  lead  to  the 
"linderstaQdlng,  awareness  and  moral  obliga- 
tion" that  can  bring  real  change.  Holmes 
estimates. 

Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.) ,  a  prime  mover 
in  amending  anti-dlserlmlnation  legislation 
so  It  would  cover  school  employees,  sajrs  it  is 
her  beUef  the  main  qualification  for  promo- 
tion In  schools  is  to  "wear  trousers  and  coach 
athletics." 

In  the  long  run  advanoement  for  women 
may  open  up,  but  meanwhUe  more  jobs  in 
other  fields  are  opening  to  women  and  the 
schools  may  "end  up  worse  than  before,"  Mrs. 
Green  said. 

Sex  discrimination,  she  says,  "is  one  of  the 
reaaons  we're  In  all  the  trouble  we're  in.  The 
beat  women  leave,  because  they  know  there's 
no  chance  for  promotion." 

WOMEN  PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  AREA 


comprehensive  Infcnmatlon  on  the  status 
of  women  facility  and  administrators  In 
1971-72.  Deq>lte  efforts  to  upgrade  women 
salartee  and  ranks,  the  picture  that  emerges 
from  the  data  is  not  altogether  encouraging. 
The  total  proportion  of  women  faciUty  in 
higher  education  has  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  past  twelve  years.  How- 
ever, the  proportion  of  women  faculty  at 
the  Instructor  rank  has  Increased  by  10  per- 
cent wbUe  it  has  decreased  at  each  of  the 
higher  ranks  during  the  past  twelve  years 
(Table  1). 

The  survey  Indicates  that  women  achieve 
B  greater  degree  of  equality  of  rank  In  two- 
year  institutions  than  m  four-year  Institu- 
tions. 

PERCENT  OF  WOMEN  FACULTY 


Facuttyrank 

l'fi>-CO 

1965-66 

1971-72 

Allrankj 

Prvfessor 

Aasodata  proftsaof 

19.1 
9.9 
17.5 
21.7 
29.3 

18.4 
8.7 
15.1 
19.4 
32.5 

19.0 
8.6 

14.6 

Assistant  prirfanor 

Instructor 

20.7 
39.4 

Locality 


Hifh  sdMOl    Junior  hi|h     □•mtatary 


District  of  Cdumbia...  2  of  16 7  of  31 78  of  112. 

MootrHnory 0  of  24 4  of  31 58  of  144. 

Princo  Goorgos 0  of  17 1  of  41 88  of  160. 

Arlington Oof  4 Oof7 6  of  27. 

Altxandria 0«f3 Oof3 9  of  14. 

Falifu le»22 Oof  18 58  of  126. 


A  second  concern  is  identified  In  the  com- 
parison of  median  salaries  of  female  and 
male  faculty.  When  aU  ranks  are  combined, 
the  median  salary  of  women  Is  82.6  percent 
of  the  median  salary  of  men  In  1971-72.  This 
represents  a  continuing  decreasing  curve  as 
a  result  of  the  greater  concentration  of 
women  \n  lower  ranks.  In  1969-60,  it  was  84.9 
and  m  1906-66,  It  was  83.4  percent.  Median 
salary  comparisons  by  rank  for  1971-72  are 
as  f oUows : 

1971-72  MEDIAN  SALARY  BY  RANK 


Total. 


3  of  86 12  of  131...  297  of  583. 

3.5  parcant.  10  percent..  51  percent 


Status  or  Womxn  in  Highxx  education  Is 

RXPORTTD  BT  NEA 

The  AprU,  1973,  Research  Memo  1973-7  of 
the  National   Education  Association  reports 


Facuttyrank 

Median 
Womea 

salary 
Men 

PfCCWt  01 
WOfROT 

faculty 

Professor 

Associate  professor. . . 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

.    H6,423 
.      13,219 
.      10.969 
8.898 
.      11.469 

$18. 185 
14,026 
11,619 
9,408 
12. 112 

8.6 
14.6 

20.7 
39.4 

Lecturer 

37.2 

Other  analyses  of  the  data  indicate  that 
the  proportions  of  faculty  who  are  women 
are  greatest  \n  the  medium  and  amaU  non- 
public colleges,  the  small  pubUc  unlversl- 
tlea,  and  the  pubUc  coUeges.  Also,  women 
represent  a  higher  proportion  of  faculty  In 
the  Mideast  and  Southeast  than  In  other 
regions. 

Data  coDoeralng  the  tenure  of  women  In 
higher  education  are  not  reported  as  com- 
pletely as  other  Information.  Based  on  the 
avaUable  Information,  however,  the  percent- 
ages of  women  faciUty  having  tenure  are 
highest  in  the  public  institutions,  partic- 
vUarly  the  municipal  and  small  pubUc  uni- 
versities, where  almost  half  of  the  women 
faculty  bave  tenure. 

Even  in  these  public  Institutions,  the  per- 
centage of  men  faculty  having  tenure  Is 
more  than  6  percentage  points  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  women  faculty  having  ten- 
ure In  each  classification  except  public  col- 
leges, the  amaUeat  non-public  coUeges.  and 
the  non-public  2-year  colleges.  The  trend 
that  Is  observed  Is  that  the  differences  In 
tenure  are  widest  in  the  large  public  and 
non-pubUc  unlvereltles  which  also  employ 
a  smaUer  percentage  of  women  in  higher 
academic  ranks. 

A  fuU  report  of  the  survey  entitled  Salariea 
Paid  and  Salary -Related  Practices  in  Higher 
Education,  1971-72,  NEA  Research  Report 
1972  R-6,  may  be  obtained  for  t2.00  from  the 
NEA  PubUcatlons  Department.  Ask  for  Stock 
No.  436-25500. 

SAIAST  DUTERENTIALS  OT  EIJCMXNTABT 
SBCONnAKT  TKACBZaS 

A  further  instance  of  the  salary  differen- 
tials of  female  and  ntale  personnel  was  doc- 
umented in  the  results  of  the  1971-72  Teach- 
er Opinion  PoU.  These  data  are  obtained 
from  a  national  sample  of  1675  classroom 
teachers.  Responses  to  the  question.  "What 
Is  your  current  annual  contract  salary  as  a 
teacher  for  the  school  year  1971-72  (before 
deductions)  7"  indicated  the  foUowlng  dif- 
ferentials between  female  and  male  teachers. 
It  was  not  possible  to  assess  the  causes  far 
the  dlSerenoes  in  salary. 


FEMALE-MALE  DIFFERENTIAL  IN  1171-72  SALARIES  OF  A  SAMPLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 
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Woman's  Place  Is  en  thx  CT7aRicm.TTM 
(By  Janice  Law  Trecker) 

Women  on  campus  are  beginning  to  end 
their  long  acquiescence  to  second-class 
statiis;  they  are  chaUenglng  the  structvo^. 
educational  i>oUcies.  and  curricula  of  the  na- 
tion's coUeges  and  universities.  Backed  by 
new  guidelines  against  discrimination  by  fed- 
eral contractors,  groups  of  women  have  filed 
charges  with  HEW  against  scores  of  univer- 
sities, charging  blatant  discrimination  in  ad- 
missions, hiring,  promotions,  and  tenure.  In 
addition,  campus  women's  groups  have  or- 
ganized to  demand  day-care  faculties,  gyne- 
cological services,  removal  of  restrictions  on 
temale  students,  and  flexible  scheduling  for 
women  with  family  responsibilities. 

At  the  heart  of  the  movement  is  the  large 
pool  of  female  talent  In  the  lower  echelons 
of  higher  education — graduate  students,  in- 
structors, and  faculty  wives.  A  more  stable 
group  than  the  transient  undergraduates, 
these  women  have  begun  to  document  their 
oomplamts  against  higher  education  and 
■gainst  the  poUdes  and  practices  that  keep 


them  in  their  "place"  In  the  university  sys- 
tem. 

Increasingly,  however,  campus  activists 
have  begun  to  wonder  if  the  removal  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  structure  of  higher  edu- 
cation wUl  end  women's  inferior  position,  or 
whether  discrimination  Is  not  inherent  in 
the  curriciUvim  itself;  in  American  hlst<:»7 
courses  that  skim  over  the  women's  suffrage 
fight  without  any  analysis  of  its  political  or 
social  significance;  in  psychology  courses  that 
uncrltlcaUy  present  Freudian  views  of  wom- 
en; in  literature  coxirses  that  blandly  ac- 
cept the  female  stereotypes  of  many  modem 
novels.  These  acaulemlc  women  are  '"»'r'"g 
how  much  Is  reaUy  known  about  women, 
about  the  structure  of  the  famUy,  and  about 
the  development  of  "femininity"  and  "mas- 
culinity." Are  there  reaUy  innate  differences 
between  the  sexes,  and  is  there  amy  conclu- 
sive research  on  the  subject?  How  much 
of  what  we  assxime  about  men  and  women 
la  fact,  how  much  is  fantasy? 

Their  questions  and  their  doubts  have  risen 
from  examining  the  content  amd  the  aaaump- 


tlons  of  college  curricula.  Humanities  coiirses 
have  traditionally  assumed  that  man  (meam- 
ing  male)  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  In 
history,  one  studies  the  position  of  women 
In  different  cultrures  and  p>erlods,  but  never 
the  position  of  men.  because  the  male  role 
In  society  and  the  activities  of  promment 
men  aire  seen  as  history  itself.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  most  hist<»7  texts  bears  this  out. 
Discussions  of  colonial  America,  for  example, 
treat  the  early  landownen  and  pioneen  In 
exclusively  male  terms.  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
single  wonMn  also  journeyed  to  the  New 
World,  took  title  to  land,  and  set  tip  farms, 
plantations,  and  businesses. 

In  philosophy,  one  studies  the  Ideas  at 
man's  nattire  advanced  by  Aristotle,  Rotie- 
aeau.  and  NietBsche.  but  one  rarely  Do>tea 
that  these  men  excluded  61  per  cent  of  the 
world  from  full  humanity.  Clearly,  the  fact 
that  few  philosophers  have  had  an  adequate 
notion  of  femininity  has  not  been  considered 
any  flaw  in  thetr  phUoeophlcal  systems. 

Attitudes  toward  women  are  even  more 
cleanly    marked    In    phUoaophy's    latt«r-d*o^ 
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child,  psychology.  Critiques  of  tb«  assump- 
tions of  Freudian  psychology  and  its  de- 
scendants by  Slmone  de  Beauyolr,  Karen 
Homey,  and  Betty  Frledan  are  decades  old, 
but  only  now  are  their  works  being  taken 
Into  serious  consideration.  Women  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  if  psychologies  that  assxmie 
that  women  are  "defective"  men,  or  tliat 
females  have  a  more  narrow  range  of  pos- 
sibilities than  males,  are  adequate  for  the 
modern  world.  Women  are  beginning  to  ask 
for  proof  of  their  supposed  inferiority,  and 
when  that  proof  Is  not  forthcoming,  they  are 
asking  for  a  revision  of  old  beliefs  and 
theories. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  Influence  tra- 
ditional curricula  came  at  Cornell  after  that 
university's  1969  Conference  on  Women. 
After  the  conference  meetings,  a  group  of 
female  faculty  members  devised  a  course 
entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Female  Person- 
ality," which  examined  the  history  of  women, 
presented  various  theories  on  socialization 
and  sez-role  development,  and  raised  some 
questions  about  the  nature  and  role  of 
women.  With  such  books  as  Leo  Kanowltz's 
Women  and  the  Law,  Kate  MUlet's  Sexual 
Politics,  and  Eleanor  Flexner's  Century  of 
Struggle,  the  course  attempted  to  challenge 
contemporary  complacency  with  information 
about  women's  legal  status,  about  the  as- 
sumptions of  literary  criticism,  and  about 
the  long  and  bitterly  fought  "emancipation" 
of  the  American  woman.  In  effect,  this  pio- 
neering course  proved  to  be  a  critique  of 
traditional  attitudes  In  sociology,  history, 
and  psychology. 

The  Cornell  experiment,  the  contempo- 
rary San  Diego  State  College  program,  and 
the  many  other  courses  In  women's  studies 
that  have  developed  since  have  two  pur- 
poses: to  provide  alternative  ways  of  looking 
at  women  and  at  the  assiimptions  of  our 
culture,  including  our  sciences;  and  to  pro- 
vide new  Information  about  women,  their 
history,  and  their  accomplishments.  To 
achieve  these  alma,  many  of  the  new  courses 
present  both  theoretical  works  and  research 
studies.  Such  books  as  Frledrlch  Engels's 
Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property,  and 
the  State,  which  opposes  the  patriarchal  the- 
ory of  so  many  reflections  on  hiiman  pre- 
history, appear  on  many  reading  lists,  as 
does  PhUlp  Arlse's  CentuHes  of  Childhood. 
which,  examines  the  history  of  the  family 
and  shows  that  the  modem  family  is  a  re- 
cent Invention.  Controversial  works  such 
i\s  Naomi  Welssteln's  critique  of  modern 
psychology  And  a  place  beside  sclentlflc  pa- 
pers on  hermaphrodites  and  studies  of  sex 
differences,  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether 
masculinity  and  femminlty  are  izmate  or 
conditioned 

Some  courses  have  dealt  with  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  of  sex  roles,  using  ma- 
terials such  as  Margaret  Mead's  classic  Sex 
and  Temperament,  which  demonstrates  the 
flexibility  of  human  nature  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  cultural  expectations  In  the  devel- 
opment of  personality  Other  courses  concen- 
trate on  contemporary  American  problems 
through  studies  of  marriage  and  the  family 
in  various  social  groups,  examinations  of  the 
nature  of  prejudice,  both  sexual  and  racial, 
and  analyses  of  the  legal  and  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  modern  woman.  To  provide  a  his- 
torical perspective,  the  whole  neglected  story 
of  the  American  woman — from  the  laws  gov- 
erning female  servants  in  the  colonies  to  the 
cultural  pressxires  on  women  in  the  post- 
World  War  n  era — is  being  unearthed. 

In  literature,  women's  studies  most  often 
Involve  examining  women  writers  from  new 
points  of  view  to  see  how  they  differ  from 
their  male  colleagues,  how  their  male  and 
female  characters  were  conceived,  and  how 
they  regarded  themselves  and  their  female 
protagonists.  Two  new  coxirses  on  women  In 
literature  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
are  typical.  One  deals  with  women  In  "the 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  novel, 
and  the  other  with  Images  of  women  in  mod- 


em fiction.  Like  many  of  th«  women's  studies 
literature  courses,  these  attempt  to  preeent 
a  critical  picture  of  wtwoen's  problems  and  of 
societal  expectations,  using  such  works  as 
Madame  Bovary,  Clariasa,  and  Vanity  Fair, 
and  writers  as  diverse  as  Doris  Lesslng,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  and  Jane  Austen.  Both  courses  are 
popular,  even  though  women's  liberation  la 
not  yet  a  significant  Issue  on  the  Connecticut 
campus.  Such  courses  give  students  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  male-female  relations, 
standards  of  morality,  and  social  Issues.  "I 
thought,"  said  Dr.  Joan  Hall,  "that  students 
would  find  Lawrence's  Soru  and  Lovers  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  was  wrong.  The  sexual  prob- 
lems he  discusses  were  still  pertinent  to  the 
kids,  and  they  took  them  seriously." 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  wom- 
en's studies  is  that  research  courses  often 
give  students  the  chance  to  contribute  new 
knowledge.  Writing  a  term  paper  on  the 
women's  trade  union  movement  or  the  work 
of  women  in  the  Freedman's  Bureau  is  not 
like  researching  another  paper  on  the  Civil 
War.  Much  of  the  material  about  women  in 
American  history  stUl  resides  in  diaries, 
newspapers,  census  reports — In  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  history.  Sarah  Lawrence's  Oerda 
Lemer  is  one  of  a  number  of  teachers  who 
has  described  the  excitement  of  students  who 
felt  that  they  were  participating  in  the  proc- 
ess of  "making  history"  as  they  began  to 
explore  the  role  of  women  in  our  nation. 

Courses  concentrating  on  women  bave  ap- 
peared in  almost  every  discipline  except 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  and 
even  in  these  areas  research  is  under  way  to 
determine,  for  example,  whether  lower-level 
mathematics  tests  contain  anti-female  bias. 
The  number  of  such  courses,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  research  on  women,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  feminist  presses  and  reprint  houses 
represent  a  phenomenal  growth  of  interest  In 
women's  problems,  history,  biology,  and  psy- 
chology. The  courses  and  the  demand  for 
them  by  students,  staff,  and  the  university 
community  show  a  deep-seated  dtssatlafac- 
tion  with  what  one  instructor  described  as 
the  university's  "conventional  wisdom  "  about 
women. 

Without  doubt,  the  main  impulse  behind 
both  this  dissatisfaction  and  the  new  oourses 
la  feminism.  "There's  no  doubt,  women's  lib- 
eration vincovered  the  need,"  said  Barnard's 
Dr.    Annette   Baxter,    who   taught   her   first 
course  in  women's  history  In  1966.  With  stu- 
dents lined  up  outside  her  ofllce  to  grab  the 
last  places  In  her  fall  course  on  women,  there 
was  no   doubt   that  feminism   had  created 
considerable  interest  In  the  Intervening  ypars. 
Women's  liberation   bad  also  created  a  new 
feeling  of  female  solidarity  on  campus  and  a 
sense  of  confldence  that  Is  carrying  over  Into 
the  classroom.  Young  women  are  less  reluc- 
tant to  question  stereotyped  or  biased  ma- 
terial. They  are  asking  to  learn  about  Carrie 
Chi^>man  Catt  and  Margaret  Scmger  as  well 
as  about  Warren  Harding,  about  Mary  Cas- 
satt   and   Georgia   O'Keeffe  as   well  as  John 
Singer  Sargent,  and  about   Edith   Wharton 
and  Virginia  Woolf  as  well  as  Norman  Mailer. 
Although  individual  courses  and  programs 
have  developed  in  a  number  of  ways,  femin- 
ist sentiment  has  played  a  part  In  most  of 
them.   Many   courses,   like   those   at   Cornell 
and    the    University    of    Connecticut,    have 
grown  out  of  the  Interests  of  faculty  mem- 
bers. At  other  colleges  and  universities,  there 
has  been  more  grass  roots  support.  Student 
groups  sat  In  at  Bryn  Mawr  to  enforce  their 
demands  for  women's  studies,  while  at  San 
Diego  State  College,  which  boasts  one  of  the 
country's  largest  and  most  ambitious  pro- 
grams, undergraduates  and  staff  collected  pe- 
titions  to  support  a   women's  studies  pro- 
posal. As  part  of  a  plan  to  improve  the  status 
of   women  at  Wesleyan  University,  a  group 
of  faculty  wives  and  instructors  asked  tor  a 
course  on  wtxnen.  On  the  eve  of  the  imlver- 
slty's   venture   into   coeducation,   they   woo 
support  for  an  Interdisciplinary  course,  as 


well  as  for  a  female  administrator.  Coinci- 
dental events  also  aided  the  programs  at 
Smith  College,  where  a  series  of  courses  in 
history  and  literature  was  instituted,  follow- 
ing the  widespread  student  strikes  of  1970. 

The  growth  of  women's  liberation  has  also 
created  anxiety  lest  this  women's  movement, 
like  the  long  suHrage  struggle,  produce  only 
token  results.  Well-trained  academies  are  re- 
examining the  women's  ntovement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  find  out  how  Its  over- 
aU  goals  were  thwarted,  and  why  the  vote 
brought  only  minor  changes  In  women's 
status.  They  want  to  know  how  women  ac- 
quired power,  and  to  what  extent  they  were 
able  to  Influence  their  society  even  though 
denied  access  to  formal  political  structures. 
The  passion  for  women's  history  Is  more  than 
Just  a  desire  (or  a  female  heritage;  it  Is  also 
a  search  for  ways  in  which  a  successful  fe- 
male revolution  might  be  constructed 

Many  women  faculty  members  are  express- 
ing deep  concern  about  the  problems  and  at- 
titudes of  undergraduate  women.  They  are 
concerned  that  young  girls  on  campus  have 
few  models  to  follow,  that  they  are  passive 
and  unambitious.  Explaining  her  somewhat 
unconventional  approach  to  English  compo- 
sition at  Ooucher  College.  Florence  Howe  ob- 
served that  her  female  students  "consistently 
considered  women  writers  [and  hence  them- 
selves, although  that  was  not  said  outright) 
Inferior  to  men."  She  found  that  students 
work  Improved  once  they  were  encouraged 
to  discuss  their  position  as  women  and  to 
express  their  self-doubts.  Like  a  number  of 
other  teachers  who  have  worked  with  women. 
Dr.  Howe  has  concluded  that  an  understand- 
mg  of  women's  peculiar  social  position  and 
a  willingness  to  challenge  assumptions  of  In- 
feriority may  be  prerequisites  for  superior 
achievement  by  female  students. 

Doubts  about  both  acceptance  and  ability 
are  particularly  keen  on  campuses  that  have 
only  recently  begun  to  accept  women  under- 
graduates. The  demonstrations  and  discon- 
tents that  marred  the  Initial  year  of  Tale's 
experiment  with  coeducation  and  that  ended 
with  the  disruption  of  the  annual  alumni 
luncheon  by  dissident  coeds  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  alienation  of  some  young  women 
at  "male"  colleges.  In  an  effort  to  ease  these 
problems,  other  newly  integrated  schools, 
such  as  Princeton,  have  instituted  courses 
about  women. 

While  most  Instructors  agree  that  reach- 
ing their  female  students  is  of  flrst  Impor- 
tance, many  feel  that  women's  studies  are 
as  important  to  men  as  they  are  to  women, 
"We're  not  teachmg  Women's  Lib.  we're 
teaching  about  women,"  notes  Sheila  Tobias, 
associate  provoet  at  Wesleyan.  who  feels  that 
courses  on  women  would  be  helpful  to  all 
students,  but  are  essential  for  men  who  plan 
to  work  with  women  as  teachers,  doctors,  and 
administrators. 

One  of  the  strongest  Impulses  for  Institut- 
ing courses  on  women,  however,  has  come 
from  the  needs  and  uncertainties  of  women 
faculty  members,  who  are  searching  for  an 
ideology  that  will  Justify  their  own  growing 
rebellion  against  the  status  quo.  While  un- 
dergraduate women  may  have  doubts  about 
their  self-worth,  female  teachers  have  ques- 
tions about  their  acceptance  In  male-d<Mn- 
Inated  colleges  and  about  their  chances  for 
professional   advancement. 

Papers  presented  at  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School  before  the  Conference  of  Pro- 
fessional and  Academic  Women  In  1970  In- 
dicate a  widespread  feeling  that  many  schools 
are  willing  to  accept  women  as  tuition-pay- 
ing students  but  not  as  staff  members  and 
coUeagues.  Disgruntled  women  point  to  the 
noticeable  decline  In  a  woman's  status  after 
graduation,  and  to  the  failure  of  Institutions 
like  the  Harvard  Business  School  to  make  Job 
counseling  facilities  available  to  female  stu- 
dents. A  survey  of  more  than  400  coUeges  by 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  (1970)  showed  that  women  na- 
tionally constitute  23  per  cent  of  the  fac- 
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ulties  In  higher  education.  However,  the 
number  of  women  declines  sharply  with  aca- 
demic rank.  On  the  average,  women  hold 
fewer  than  three  department  chairmanships 
per  Institution,  and  they  hold  only  9  per 
cant  of  all  professorships.  Furthermore,  data 
assembled  by  the  professional  women's  cau- 
cus Indicate  that  the  more  prestigious  the 
Institution,  the  fewer  women  are  employed. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  clearly  Inferior 
position  of  women  in  higher  education  and 
with  the  continued  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  female  faculty  has  led  to  political  and 
legal  action.  In  addition  to  suits  against 
colleges  and  complaints  to  federal  and  state 
antidiscrimination  agencies,  campus  women 
are  beginning  to  build  a  political  base  of  sup- 
port, and  they  are  beginning  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  women  outside  acadenUa  as  well 
as  within.  Younger  women,  especially,  are 
sensitive  to  women  in  the  community  outside 
higher  education.  Many  are  concerned  that 
women's  studies  may  concentrate  too  nar- 
rowly on  the  middle-class  white  woman, 
both  In  theory  and  In  the  make-up  of  the 
classes.  Impatience  with  much  of  the  avail- 
able historical  material  on  women  has  led  to 
research  into  the  history  and  position  of 
irarklng-claas  women  of  all  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  as  well  as  to  the  inception  of  such 
oourses  as  Buffalo's  (State  University  of  New 
York)  examination  of  economic,  racial,  and 
sexual  exploitation.  This  particular  coxirae. 
"Class.  Race,  and  the  Oppression  of  Women," 
Is  unusual  in  that  it  is  highly  theoretical, 
consisting  of  an  examination  of  class,  sex, 
and  race  from  the  standpoints  of  Marxism - 
Leninism,  feminism,  and  black  nationalism, 
respectively. 

Non-college-afnUated  projects  such  as  the 
Northampton  (Massachusetts)  Women's  Cen- 
ter are  also  popular.  A  meeting  place  for  area 
women,  the  center  provides  vocational  and 
educational  counseling,  offers  information 
on  contraception  and  abortion,  and  serves  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  women's 
studies  in  the  Northampton  Five  College 
area.  San  Diego  SUte  College,  which  already 
sponsors  a  women's  center,  is  experimenting 
with  another  plan  for  utilizing  the  conunu- 
nlty— a  field  work  course  examining  the  poli- 
cies of  various  San  Diego  community  agen- 
cies with  regard  to  women. 

All  this  actl\ity  has  provided  new  outlets 
for  female  talent  and  has  stimulated  research 
Into  a  number  of  neglected  areas  American 
history  has  claimed  the  major  share  of  In- 
terest in  historical  studies  about  women,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  growing  evi- 
dence of  distortions  and  ooUsslons  in  our 
history  has  implications  for  the  histories  of 
other  nations  as  well.  In  this  one  discipline 
alone,  the  questions  raised  about  the  sub- 
stance (rf  history,  the  possibilities  for  ob- 
jectivity, and  the  assumptions  of  its  stu- 
dents reveal  the  revolutionary  implications 
of  women's  studies. 

Although  most  women  hesitate  to  discuss 
the  problems  Involved  In  beginning  and 
maintaining  women's  studies  courses,  not  all 
faculties  have  greeted  the  new  courses  with 
enthusiasm.  Budget  cuts  and  male  adminis- 
trative control  threatened  San  Diego's  pro- 
gram, and  continued  belt-tightening  at  the 
universities  puts  all  new  programs,  includ- 
ing women's  studies,  in  a  vulnerable  position. 
Faculty  opposition  may  revolve  around  dis- 
like of  women's  liberation  or  uneasiness  about 
academic  innovation.  For  some  male  profes- 
sors, material  about  women  represents  a 
weakening  of  scholarship,  the  fragmentation 
of  the  curriculum,  or.  worse,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  specialty  to  Include  new  and 
unfamiliar  material.  For  others,  the  Inter- 
disciplinary approach  and  the  use  of  team 
teaching  are  seen  as  threats  to  the  authority 
of  the  Individual   teacher 

There  has  also  been  some  student  opposi- 
tion, and  occasional  hostility,  between  radi- 
cal and  oonservatlve  femAle  students.  Oppo- 
sition from  black  artudents  Is  not  uncommon. 


Many  believe,  at  least  at  first,  that  women's 
studies  is  merely  a  ploy  to  distract  attention 
from  the  problems  of  minorities. 

ThM-e  Is  a  more  subtle  question  raised  by 
women's  studies  as  well:  What  Is  to  be  the 
relationahlp  among  academic  activities,  wom- 
en's liberation,  and  educational  reform?  While 
even  the  most  radical  young  women  concede 
the  practical  advantages  of  stressing  the  aca- 
demic rigor  of  the  new  courses,  at  least  a 
minority  feel  that  the  flrst  Job  of  women's 
studies  Is  to  "raise  the  conectousneas"  of 
young  women  and  to  act  as  a  lever  for  edu- 
cational reform.  At  the  Conference  on  Women 
In  Aoademla  held  last  February  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  one  young  instruc- 
tor criticized  the  idea  that  conventionally 
structured  courses  In  women's  history  and 
literature  could  effect  change.  The  only  way 
to  Increase  the  awareness  of  undergraduates, 
she  maintained,  Is  to  merge  the  classroom 
with  women's  liberation  through  such  activi- 
ties as  personal  rap  sessions. 

But  few  faculty  members  see  the  politi- 
cizing ot  courses  as  a  major  problem.  Minor- 
ity group  artudles  have  already  broken  down 
the  wall  between  academics  and  politics.  Dr. 
Baxter  of  Barnard,  however,  views  the  teach- 
ing of  any  controversial  material  as  a  special 
challenge  to  the  teacher.  "The  basic  problem 
with  a  controversial  subject  Is  how  to  keep 
the  course  relevant  without  becoming  polem- 
ical. I  think  that  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  students  and  to  the  subject  to  see  that 
discussion  remains  open." 

Open  discussion  and  Investigation  are  not 
always  easy,  however.  Most  history  texts,  for 
example,  treat  women  as  comic  relief,  while 
criticisms  of  phUoeopsy.  psychology,  and  so- 
ciology by  such  writers  as  Slmone  de  Beeu- 
volr,  Betty  Frledan,  and  Naomi  Welasteln 
raised  doubts  about  the  existence  of  any 
value-free  discipline.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  wcnnen  who  are  conunltted  to  women's 
studies  as  a  re^x>nslble  academic  pursuit  are 
concerned  that  the  universities  will  coopt 
women's  studies  and  offer  token  courses  that 
are  non-con troverslaJ  and  meanlugleas.  For 
this  reason,  women  such  as  Pat  Sackrey  of 
the  Northampton  Women's  Center  axe  anx- 
ious that  control  of  women's  studies  ooiuses 
and  co-ordination  of  Information  about  them 
be  kept  In  the  hands  of  women. 

The  structtire  of  women's  studies  and  their 
relation  to  the  overall  university  program 
raise  special  questions:  What  form  is  an  ex- 
tensive program  In  women's  studies  to  take; 
what.  If  any,  degrees  should  it  offer;  how 
may  it  most  effectively  serve  women  on  cam- 
pus? UltlmaXely,  what  Is  the  aim  of  women's 
studies?  Should  Interested  women  aim  for 
women's  studies  centers  or  colleges  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  university,  or  should  the 
long-range  goal  be  to  integrate  material 
about  women  Into  the  overall  curriculum? 

Both  alternatives  have  their  adherents,  and 
each  has  certain  tactical  advantages  and 
problems.  Whichever  way  the  programs  de- 
vel<^,  however.  It  appears  that  if  the  charges 
of  academic  bias  and  distortion  raised  by 
these  courses  are  vindicated,  and  if  the  re- 
search developed  by  women's  studies  pro- 
grams is  sound  the  rest  of  the  academic 
world  will  face  some  serious  self-examination. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18.  1973) 

STtJDT  FiKDs  Women  Academicians'  Sauuuxs 

Lao 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 
More  women  graduate  from  American  high 
schools  than  men,  they  receive  better  grades 
in  college,  and  they  apply  themselves  as  dili- 
gently to  their  work,  but  they  do  not  achieve 
anything  neir  parity  with  men  in  academic 
rank  and  salary,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
port by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education. 

Because  women  are  under -represented  In 
the  labor  force  generally  and  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  academic  life  in  particular,  the 


commission.  In  a  sununary  of  the  report, 
called  them  "the  largest  unused  supply  of 
superior  intelligence  In  the  United  States." 

The  report,  entitled  "Opportunities  for 
Women  in  Higher  Education,"  will  be  pub- 
lished  In  book  form  In  October. 

The  central  theme  of  the  study  holds  that 
In  the  academic  world,  the  ptercentage  of 
women  declines  at  successively  higher  levels. 
It  cites  Government  figures  showing  that 
women  comprise  50.4  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's high  school  graduates,  43.1  jjer  cent  of 
those  who  receive  bachelor's  degrees,  36.6  per 
cent  of  those  with  advanced  degrees.  How- 
ever, only  24  per  cent  of  campus  faculties  are 
women  and  Just  8.6  per  cent  of  the  cotintry's 
full  professors  are  women. 

LOWES    WAGE    SCAI.X 

The  report  also  cites  evidence  that  women 
faculty  members  cam,  on  average,  $1,500  to 
$2,000  less  a  year  than  do  men  in  comparable 
Jobs.  It  asserts  that  this  comes  to  between 
9150-milllon  to  9a00-nUllion  In  wage  differen- 
tials a  year  for  the  whole  country. 

The  commission  found  that  the  barriers  to 
women's  unhindered  advancement  arise  from 
several  subtle  and  largely  traditional  cultxiral 
preconceptions  about  the  role  of  women  in 
this  country.  It  notes  the  argument  that  as 
young  girls,  women  have  tended  to  be 
steered  toward  domestic,  or,  at  best,  part-time 
occupations;  that  they  have  lacked  strong 
female  success  models  on  whom  to  pit  their 
ambitions,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole — 
and  more  markedly  than  Eurc^)ean  coun- 
tries— has  a  strong  habit  of  seeking  careers 
In  terms  of  their  suitability  for  men  or  for 
women. 

The  Carnegie  study  also  reported,  however, 
that  changing  social  attitudes  and  legal  pres- 
sure from  the  Government  and  from  feminist 
groups  had  reduced  the  gap  between  male 
and  female  opportunities  for  career  attam- 
ment. 

"IMPROPES     BARRirBS" 

In  order  to  speed  this  progress,  the  com- 
mission urges  the  removal  of  "all  Improper 
barriers  to  the  advancement  of  women,  an 
active  search  for  their  talents,  and  special 
conslderatlMi  of  their  problems  and  for  their 
contributions." 

For  example,  the  panel  reconmiends  more 
generous  maternity  and  child  rearing  rules, 
particularly  in  academic  work.  It  cited  evi- 
dence that  such  on-and-off  employment  of 
women  does  not  Impair  a  woman  faculty 
member's  Job  performance. 

The  commission  also  urged  more  training 
In  mathematics  for  pre-college  girls  as  a  way 
of  opening  up  their  access  to  the  "hard" 
sciences,  engineering  and  design. 

It  noted  that  one  reason  for  the  under- 
representatlon  of  women  in  advanced  campus 
positions  is  the  relatively  small  number  of 
women  holding  the  necessary  advanced  de- 
grees. A  solution,  the  report  suggested,  would 
be  to  expand  efforts  to  Increase  the  number 
of  women  with  Ph.  D'.s. 

"a  gineration  or  eitobt" 
The  panel  also  came  out  in  favor  of  oon- 
tlnulng  the  existence  of  colleges  for  women 
only — despite  a  recent  trend  toward  co-edu- 
cation— because  the  single-sex  colleges  offer 
"diversity"  and  "an  additional  option"  for 
women. 

The  report  predicts  that  given  the  small 
number  of  women  qualtfled  by  training  for 
high  campus  positions,  and  the  slowing  of 
eiuxillments  In  higher  education,  "it  will 
take  until  about  the  year  2000,  under  rea- 
sonable assumptions,  before  women  are  likely 
to  be  Included  in  the  national  professoriate 
in  approximately  the  same  proportions  as 
they  are  In  the  total  labor  force — this  is  a 
task  for  a  generation  of  effort." 

The  study  added  that  the  time  needed  to 
achieve  "a  satisfactory  level  of  absorption  of 
women  into  faculties"  will  be  lengthened  by 
the  concurrent  need  to  bring  more  minority 
group  members  into  campus  careers  as  well. 
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OKAMD    JXJUr    nt    QX7KZK8   OTTS    WOlCOr    T.»tT<«»^ 

Supreme  Court  Jiutlce  Closes  M.  Welnsteln 
bro^  a  long-standlQg  tradition  yesterday 
by  appointing  two  women  to  head  tbe  reg:ular 
grand  Jury  In  Queens  for  September. 

Veteran  court  personnel  aald  the  choice 
was  unprecedented.  In  the  past  the  posta 
of  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  always 
went  to  men. 

Justice  Welnsteln  said  his  reason  for  ap- 
pointing the  women  was  that  women  "seem 
to  be  the  victims  of  many  crimes  In  Queens 
County  and  therefore  should  be  part  of  the 
boroxigh's  criminal  Justice  system."' 

The  appointees,  both  housewives,  are  Ida 
Newman  of  Jamaica  and  Madeline  Shaffer  of 
Flushing. 


October  2,  1973 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Biden)  : 
S.  2519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  a  national  market  sys- 
tem, to  provide  for  regulation  of  securi- 
ties information  processors,  to  remove 
unnecessary  burdens  on  completion,  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  oversight  of 
self-regiilatory  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

NATIONAL   8ECUJUTUC8   MARKXT   STSTEM    ACT   OF 
1973 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Brooke  and  Biden  and 
myself,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  en- 
titled the  National  Securities  Market 
System  Act  of  1973.  This  bill  Is  the  last 
in  the  series  of  foiir  bills  growing  out  of 
an  18-month  study  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Securities.  This  coordinated  legisla- 
tive program  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
present  bill,  S.  470  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  18,  1973,  S.  2058  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  Augtist  1,  and  S.  2234  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 
Taken  together,  this  series  of  legislation 
constitutes  the  most  substantial  and 
significant  revision  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  ever  undertaken  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  NaUonal  Securities  Market  Sys- 
tem Act  is  by  far  the  most  far-reaching 
of  the  individual  biUs.  I  also  regard  it 
as  the  most  important  in  terms  of  as- 
suring all  investors  that  our  securities 
markets  are  open,  fair,  and  orderly. 

The  subcommittee  analyzed  in  great 
detail  the  question  of  the  future  shape  of 
our  Nation's  securities  markets.  We  found 
a  general  agreement  among  Informed 
observers  that  substantia]  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  present  markets  for 
equity  securities  and.  on  the  general  goals 
to  which  a  national  market  system 
should  be  directed.  But  there  was  sub- 
stantial disagreement  as  to  the  tech- 
niques by  which  these  goals  can  be  best 
achieved  and  as  the  order  in  which  vari- 
ous steps  should  be  taken  to  reach  our 
desired  goals.  All,  however,  agree  that  a 
communications  system  through  which 
all  orders  and  quotations  in  a  particular 
security  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
all  transactions  would  be  reported  Is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Such  a  com- 
munications system  is  the  heart  of  a  na- 
tional market  system. 


After  analyzing  the  Tarious  proposals 
for  the  development  of  a  national  market 
system,  the  Securities  Subcommittee  in 
its  February  1973  report  to  the  Congress 
endorsed  the  actions  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  fostering 
the  development  of  a  composite  trans- 
action reporting  system  and  a  composite 
quotation  system.  However,  the  SECs 
power  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  such 
system  and  to  regulate  their  (^aeration 
is  by  no  means  clear. 

The  National  Securities  Market  Sys- 
tem Act  resolves  this  Issue  by  vesting 
in  the  SEC  unambiguous  authority  over 
all  securities  related  communications 
systems  and  all  persons  operating  those 
systems.  The  bill  requires  persons  falling 
within  the  definition  of  a  "securities  in- 
formation processor"  to  register  with  the 
SEC.  Such  persons,  as  well  as  national 
securities  exchanges  and  registered  as- 
sociations of  securities  dealers,  are 
brought  under  direct  SEC  control  with 
respect  to  matters  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion, processing,  and  publication  of  infor- 
mation about  quotations  for  and  trans- 
actions in  securities.  Additional  regula- 
tory power  Is  provided  to  the  SBC  to  as- 
sure  that  all  broker-dealers  have  access 
to  composite  communications  systems 
and  that  the  costs  and  regiolatory  respon- 
sibilities associated  with  such  systems  are 
eqmtably  allocated  among  exchanges,  se- 
curities associations,  and  securities  infor- 
mation processors. 

With  the  new  powers  provided  in  the 
National  Securities  Maricet  System  Act, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
SEC  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  new 
statutory  mandate  to  "remove  impedi- 
ments to  Euid  perfect  the  mechanism  of 
a  nati(»ial  market  system." 

While  there  is  substantial  agreement 
that  a  central  or  national  market  system 
for  any  particular  stock  Is  preferable  to 
a  number  of  separate  unconnected  mar- 
kets, there  Is  a  good  deal  of  disagreement 
over  what  the  character  of  that  market 
system  ought  to  be. 

The  discussion  has  tended  to  be  con- 
ducted in  terms  of  whether  the  public  Is 
better  served  by  an  "auction"  or  a 
"dealer"  market.  But  the  real  Issue  Is 
what  features  of  each  of  those  markets 
should  be  preserved  In  the  developing 
national  market  system. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  the 
auction  market  and  it  should  be  pre- 
served. These  advantages  include  the  pri- 
ority for  orders  of  public  investors  over 
those  of  dealers  and  the  ability  of  public 
orders  to  meet  inside  the  existing  dealer 
quotaUon  spread.  However,  to  prevent 
large  scale  institutional  trading  from  dis- 
rupting the  fair  and  orderly  character 
of  the  markets,  it  Is  necessary  to  sub- 
stanMally  improve  the  market  making 
capMlty  of  professional  traders. 

The  National  SecuriUes  Market  System 
Act  addresses  the  twin  objectives  of  pre- 
serving auction  trading  principles  and 
strengthening  marketmaklng  capacities 
in  the  following  ways. 

First,  the  SEC  is  given  the  authority  to 
require  both  specialists  and  market 
makers  operating  off  the  exchange  floor 
to  yield  priority  and  precedence  to  public 
orders.  The  Commission  may  also  require 
the  disclosure  of  limited  price  orders  held 


by  specialists  or  market  makers  to  all 
otlier  market  makers. 

These  provisions  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward enabling  the  small  investor  to  ob- 
tain the  best  execution  of  his  order  at 
the  least  cost.  Although  it  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  Identify  precisely  those  matters 
on  which  investor  confidence  depends, 
this  is  one  major  way  of  strengthening 
the  confidence  of  small  Investors  in  our 
equity  markets. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  need  to 
strengthen  marketmaklng  capacity  to 
handle  institutional  trading,  the  Na- 
tional Securities  Market  System  Act 
charges  the  SEC  with  the  responsibility 
to  foster  competition  among  market- 
makers  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  investors  and  the  public 
Interest.  The  removal  of  present  restric- 
tions on  commimicatlons  between  mar- 
ketmakers  and  the  encouragement  of 
maximimi  opportunity  for  competition 
among  dealers  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
Improving  marketmaklng  capacity.  This 
bill  will  accomplish  that  objective. 

Third,  the  subcommittee  recognized 
that  competition  alone  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  assure  the  maintenance  of  con- 
tinuous and  orderly  markets  In  all  secu- 
rities. The  National  Securities  Market 
System  Act,  therefore,  strengthens  the 
SECs  ability  to  regulate  all  market- 
makers  whether  operating  on  or  off  an 
exctiange,  so  that  regulatory  authority 
wiU  be  available  to  back  up  the  com- 
petitive pressure  to  make  tight  and  con- 
tinuous markets. 

I  have  summarized  only  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Securities 
Market  System  Act  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment and  regulation  of  a  true,  in- 
tegrated nationwide  market  system.  A 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions Is  contained  In  an  accompany- 
ing summary. 

Apart  from  the  specific  provisions, 
however,  the  bill  is  premised  on  two 
fundamental  objectives.  First,  the  main- 
tenance of  stable  and  orderly  markets 
with  maximum  capacity  for  absorbing 
trading  imbalances  without  undue  price 
movements.  And  second,  centralization 
of  all  buying  and  selling  interests  with 
appropriate  protection  of  public  orders. 
In  this  way  every  investor  will  be  assured 
of  receiving  the  best  possible  execution  of 
his  order,  regardless  of  where  it  orig- 
inates. I  believe  that  this  bill  will  carry 
out  these  objectives  and  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  equity  markets  and  the 
confidence  of  all  investors  in  them. 

Closely  sissociated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  a  national  market 
system  are  the  procedures  and  conduct 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  NASD— the 
self-regulatory  organizations.  The  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  delegates 
substantial  regulatory  responsibilities  to 
industry  organizations  to  enforce  just 
and  equitable  principles  of  trade,  as  well 
as  to  police  the  fundamental  mechanisms 
of  the  markets. 

In  Its  securities  industry  study  report, 
the  subcommittee  Identified  a  number  of 
weaknesses  In  the  self -regulatory  struc- 
ture, weaknesses  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
cept of  self -regulation  as  in  Its  execution. 
For  example,  many  procedures  for  im- 
posing sanctions  on  members  <^n<i  non- 
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members  were  found  not  to  comply  with 
standards  of  due  process;  policy  formula- 
tion was  often  based  In  Insufllcient  artic- 
ulation of  reasons  and  purposes ;  and  the 
allocation  of  regulatory  jurisdiction 
among  the  self-regulatory  agencies  was 
confused  and  duplicative. 

Tlie  bill  we  are  introducing  today  deals 
with  these  problems  in  a  manner  In- 
tended to  preserve  and  strengthen  self- 
regulation,  to  make  it  more  attuned  to 
the  needs  of  the  emerging  national  mar- 
ket system,  and  to  assure  that  its 
deliberations  and  actions  conform  to  our 
expanding  notions  of  due  process. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  operations 
of  the  self-regulatory  organizations  are 
in  need  of  Improvement.  In  addition,  the 
SECs  authority  over  self-regulatory  ac- 
tivity is  in  need  of  clarification  and 
strengthening.  The  National  Securities 
Market  System  Act  vests  in  the  SEC 
plenary  power  over  the  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations  and  provides  It 
with  the  authority  to  review  all  actions 
taken  by  such  organizations  adversely 
affecting  particular  firms  and  individ- 
uals. 

The  National  Securities  Market  Sys- 
tem Act  also  concerns  itself  with  the 
Congress  oversight  of  the  SEC.  We  need 
more  Information  on  a  continuous  basis 
about  the  Commission's  oversight  activ- 
ities and  Its  success  in  admlnlstertng  its 
regiilatory  responsibilities  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses this  need  by  establishing  a  mech- 
anism for  such  reporting  and  public  dis- 
closure. 

Again,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  accom- 
panying summary  for  a  fuller  description 
of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Se- 
curities Market  System  Act  relating  to 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  and  the 
SEC's  oversight  of  Its  activities. 

The  National  SecuriUes  Market  Sys- 
tem Act  Is  a  far  reaching  and  significant 
piece  of  reform  securities  legislation.  The 
Subcommitee  on  Securities  has  been  in- 
toisely  involved  in  the  operation  and 
regulation  of  our  securities  markets  for 
over  2  years  and  this  bill  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  those  efforts.  I  l)elleve  that  the 
bill  contains  the  most  significant  pro- 
posals yet  advanced  for  protecting  the 
small  Investor  and  restoring  his  con- 
fidence in  our  equity  markets.  It  Is  not  a 
panacea,  but  it  is  a  sound,  carefully  con- 
structed framework  within  which  the 
self- regulatory  organizations  and  the 
SEC  may  be  expected  to  act  to  maintain 
the  health,  vigor,  and  fairness  of  our 
markets. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 
I  believe  It  is  Important  to  call  attention 
to  one  additional  question  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  This  concerns 
the  continuing  role  to  be  played  within 
the  self-regulatory  system  of  member- 
ship on  a  national  securities  exchange.  It 
has  been  argued  that  with  the  advent  of 
fully  competitive  Commission  rates  and 
the  Implementation  of  a  composite 
quotation  and  transaction  reporting  sys- 
tem many  firms  will  cease  to  have  an  In- 
centive to  retain  their  memberships  on 
exchanges,  and  as  they  leave,  the  im- 
portant regulatory  role  played  by  ex- 
changes will  be  lost. 

In  answer  to  this  assertion,  the  SEC. 


among  others,  has  argued  that  the  im- 
plementation of  competitive  commission 
rates  and  access  to  composite  communi- 
cations systems  will  not  lead  to  an  exodus 
of  firms  from  national  securities  ex- 
changes. Rather,  firms  will  retain  mem- 
berships so  long  as  the  markets  on  those 
exchanges  remain  competitive. 

The  question  of  the  need  for  an  in- 
centive for  exchange  membership  is  one 
to  which  we  must  address  ourselves,  and 
I  invite  all  interested  persons  to  com- 
ment on  it.  One  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  would  be 
to  amend  the  Exchange  Act  to  make  it — 
unlawful  for  any  registered  broker  or  dealer 
to  effect,  whether  as  broker  or  dealer,  any 
transaction  ai  any  security  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  other  than  on  a 
national  securities  exchange,  for  Its  own 
account  or  for  the  account  of  any  other  per- 
son, except  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  rules 
of  the  national  securities  exchange  on  which 
such  security  Is  registered. 

TTie  SEC  on  the  other  hand  has  sug- 
gested exploring  the  concept  of  "asso- 
ciate" membership  on  an  exchange  and 
the  possibility  of  requiring  any  broker  or 
dealer  transacting  business  in  listed  se- 
curities to  join  at  least  one  self-regu- 
latory organization.  Both  of  these  pro- 
posals deserve  our  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  National  Se- 
curities Market  System  Act  of  1973  and 
the  f  uU  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
The   National    Secttriths    Maekzt   System 

Act  of  1973~8ir»cMAKT  of  Peimcipal  Pbo- 

VISIONS 

The  National  SecurlUee  Market  System 
Act  Of  1973  Is  the  fourth  bill  Introduced  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress  arising  from 
the  Securities  Industry  Study  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Sec\irltles.  Previous  bills, 
i.e..  S.  470.  S.  2068,  and  8.  22S4,  have  dealt 
with  Issues  related  to  the  oommlsslon  rate 
structure,  membership  on  national  securi- 
ties exchangee,  processing  of  securities 
transactions,  and  disclosure  of  Institutional 
Investment  activities.  This  bUl  is  directed 
primarily  at  the  development  and  regula- 
tion of  a  natlonul  market  system,  the  ra- 
tlonallMtlon  of  the  self  regulatory  process 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission's  oversight  of  that 
process.  Unless  otherwise  noted  all  section 
references  In  this  siimmary  refer  to  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  as  amended 
by  thlsbUl. 

I.  A  NATIONAL  UAUUT  STSTXM  FOS  BXCURITIES 

UCPORT    at    8»-135 

In  Its  Report,  the  Subconunlttee  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  empowering  the  SKC 
to  shape  the  development  of  and  maintain 
adequate  regiUatory  control  over  an  Inte- 
grated, central  market  system.  Such  power 
is  needed  if  the  SBC  Is  to  be  able  to  assure 
that  the  efforts  and  directions  of  the  many 
organizations  involved  are  consistent  with 
one  another  and  with  the  overall  go«I  of  a 
fair  and  efficient  market  structure.  It  la  also 
needed  If  the  SBC  Is  to  prevent  barriers  to 
competition,  in  the  form  of  regulatory  or 
economic  impediments,  from  obstructing  the 
orderly  and  expeditious  achievement  of  such 
a  central  market  system.  Section  l  of  the  Na- 
tional Securities  lilarket  System  Act  sets 
the  pattern  for  the  later  substantive  provi- 
sions implementing  these  recommendations 
by  amending  Section  2  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act     of  1934  to  include  among  the 


purpoaee  of  ttiU  statute  to  "remove  Impedi- 
ments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a 
national  market  system  In  securities." 

A.       BBCUamES       COlCKfNICATIONS       STSTXICS 

KKFOET     AT     96-104 

The  Subcommittee  recognized  that  com- 
munications systems  for  the  automated  dis- 
semination of  transaction  and  quotation  in- 
formation with  respect  to  securities  will  form 
the  heart  of  the  national  market  system.  The 
Subcommittee,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
SEC's  authority  and  responslbUlty  must  be 
expanded  to  encompass  the  regulation  of 
persons  operating  and  admlnlstertag  such 
systems.  The  goal  of  such  expanded  regula- 
tory authority  would  be  to  assure  that  these 
communications  networks  are  not  controlled 
or  dominated  by  any  particular  market  cen- 
ter, to  prevent  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
securities  Industry  because  of  substantial  In- 
vestments in  parallel  or  duplicate  communi- 
cations systems,  to  assure  fair  access  to  such 
systems  by  all  brokers  and  dealers  and 
knowledgeable  InvestM^,  and  to  prevent  any 
competitive  restriction  In  their  operation  not 
Justified  by  the  purpoees  of  the  Exchange 
Act.  (Report  at  96-104) 

Regulation  of  securttlee  communication 
systems  In  accordance  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee's recommendations  Is  accomplished  by 
adding  Section  11 A  to  the  Exchange  Act.  This 
new  section  is  enOUed,  "Securities  Infwma- 
tion  Processors;  National  Market  System," 
and  it  brings  under  the  SBC's  Jurisdiction  all 
organizations  engaged  in  the  business  of  col- 
lecting, processmg,  or  publishing  informa- 
tion relating  to  quotations  for  or  transac- 
tions in  securities. 

The  biU  provides  that  no  person  may  act  as 
a  "securities  InfcHinatlon  processor"  (as  de- 
fined In  section  3(a)  (22) )  unless  It  is  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission.  (Sees.  llA(a)- 
(c)).  Under  this  provision  such  organiza- 
tions as  Autex,  Instlnet,  and  SIAC  would  be 
required  to  register  with  the  SBC.  With  re- 
spect to  registered  securities  InformaUon 
processors,  as  well  as  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  registered  securities  associa- 
tions, the  SEC  is  given  broad  authority  to 
regulate  and  oversee  their  activities  Pot  ex- 
ample, the  SEC  is  empowered  to  assiire  that 
aU  brokers  and  dealers  have  access  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  all  services  avaUable 
through  any  securities  communication  sys- 
tem; It  may  review  any  exclusionary  action 
taken  by  a  securities  Information  processor; 
and  it  may  prt«nu]gate  rules  to  facilitate  the 
prompt,  accurate,  and  reliable  coUectlon. 
processing,  and  distribution  of  quotations 
and  reports  of  transactions.  (Sees.  llA(f) 
and  (h)) 

The  new  section  llA  also  provides  the 
Commission  with  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate rxUes  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
fraudulent  or  manipulative  Information  with 
respect  to  quotations  and  transactions  (See. 
llA(f));  to  specify  the  form  and  content 
of  and  the  method  and  manner  by  which 
quotations  and  reports  of  transactions  are 
published  (Sec.  llA(h));  to  allocate  among 
exchanges,  the  NASD,  and  registered  securi- 
ties Information  processors  the  costs,  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  associated  with 
collecting,  processing,  and  distributing  quo- 
Utlon  and  transaction  data  (Sec.  llA(h)); 
and  to  require  disclosure  of  transactions 
which  take  place  in  the  fourth  market  <8ec 
llA(g)). 

B.    ELnCINATION    OF    irNNXCKaSART    RKCI7LAT0«T 
RESTMCTIONS — REPOBT  AT   104-lOS 

The  Subcommittee  concluded  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  market  system  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  removal  of  un- 
nessary  reg\ilatory  impediments  to  transac- 
tions Involving  participants  in  different 
markets.  However,  rather  than  recommend- 
ing that  the  Kxchange  Act  be  amended  to  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  particular  existing 
barriers  with  no  provision  for  those  which 
might  arise  in  the  future,  the  Subcommittee 
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concluded  Uutt  tli«  S£C  should  be  given  ap- 
propriate powers  to  eliminate  competitive 
reetralnts  wblcii,  in  Its  view,  are  not  Justi- 
fied by  the  purposes  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

Following  this  recommendation,  the  bill 
imposes  on  the  SEC  the  afflrmatlve  obliga- 
tion "to  remove  burdens  on  competition  not 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes"  of  the  Exchange  Act.  Thus,  the 
SEC  must  determine  that  the  rules  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  or  registered  se- 
crultles  association  do  not  Impose  any  such 
burden  on  competition.  (Sec.  6(b)  (4)  and 
Sec.  lSA(b)|8))  The  rules  of  an  exchange 
or  securities  association  may  not  be  amended 
unless  the  SEC  finds  that  the  amendment 
would  not  impose  an  unnecessary  competi- 
tive burden.  (Sec.  10(c))  Actions  by  a  self- 
regiilatory  organization  which  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  an  Individual  or  a  firm,  e.g., 
disciplinary  sanctions  levied  against  a  mem- 
ber or  denial  of  membership  to  a  broker- 
dealer,  are  subject  to  review  by  the  SEC  and 
reversal  if  they  are  found  to  impose  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  competition.  (Sees.  19 
(e)  and  19(f)  The  SEC  is  further  empowered 
to  abrogate,  alter  or  supplement  the  rules  of 
a  self -regulatory  organization  If  It  deenu  this 
necessary  or  appropriate  "to  remove  bvirdens 
on  competition  not  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes"  of  the  Ex- 
change Act.  (Sec.  19(b))  And  flnaUy,  the 
SEC  Is  required,  in  connection  with  the 
promulgation  of  any  rule  xinder  the  Act,  to 
analyze  the  competitive  Impact  of  the  rule 
so  as  not  to  create  an  unnecessary  restraint 
on  the  free  play  of  competitive  forces  in  the 
securities  markets.  (Sec.  33(a)) 

C.  THX  LMFLEMXI«TATION  OF  A  NATIONAI.  MASKET 
STSTZM RXPO«T    AT    lOS-IlS 

The  Subcommittee  Identified  two  para- 
mount objectives  in  the  development  of  the 
central  market  system  for  listed  securities. 
First,  the  mantenance  of  stable  and  orderly 
markets  with  maximum  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing trading  Imbalances  without  undue  price 
movements.  And  second,  the  centralisation 
of  all  buying  and  selling  interest  and  the 
protection  of  the  priority  of  public  orders  so 
that  each  Investor  wlU  receive  the  best  pos- 
sible execution  of  his  order,  regardless  of 
where  in  the  system  it  originates.  To  assure 
the  realization  of  these  objectives,  the  Sub- 
committee recommended  le^latlon  (1)  pro- 
viding priority  for  public  orders  over  those 
of  professional  dealers.  (2)  strengthening  the 
capacity  of  the  markets  to  hiindle  institu- 
tional trading,  and  (3)  establishing  appro- 
priate regulations  to  govern  the  activities  of 
all  market  makers. 


J.  Priority  for  public  orders 
110-113 


-Report  at 


To  guarantee  that  public  investors  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  "auction"  trading  in  connec- 
tion with  orders  for  securities  with  suitable 
obaracterlstlcs,  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  the  Conunission  be  given  the 
authority  to  prescribe  rules  requiring  all 
broker -dealers  trading  for  their  own  account 
In  such  secxirltles  to  yield  priority,  pfu-lty  and 
precedence  to  outstanding  public  orders.  S. 
470.  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June  18, 
1973,  amends  section  lUa)  of  the  Exchange 
Act  to  provide  the  SEC  with  this  authority 
over  members  of  exchanges.  The  present  bUl 
extends  the  SBC's  authority  to  mJuket  mak- 
ers operating  In  the  third  market  (Sec.  16(c) 
(8)),  while  also  giving  the  SEC  regulatory 
control  over  transactions  effected  by  persons 
enjoying  access  to  exchange  markets  on  the 
same  terms  as  are  available  to  membert.  (Sec. 

IIA(J)) 

The  Subcommittee  recognized  that  to  as- 
sure priority  for  public  orders  some  mecha- 
nism must  be  established  by  which  specialists 
and  other  market  makers  can  be  made  aware 
of  all  such  orders  within  the  system.  The  bill 
achieves  this  objective  by  vesting  In  the  SBC 
authority  to  require  all  dealers  whether  oper- 
ating on  or  off  an  exchange  to  disclose  to  such 


persons  as  the  SEC  Indicates  the  limited  price 
orders  which  they  hold  or  are  in  their  "book." 
(Sees.  11(b)  and  16(c)(0)) 

2.  HanAltng  of  institutional   tranMCtiont — 

Report  at  113-llS 

One  of  the  Subcommittee's  principal 
recommendations  in  this  area — public  dis- 
closure of  Institutional  transactlona — is  em- 
bodied in  S.  3334,  which  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  on  July  33,  1973.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  noted  the  need  to  strengthen 
market  making  capacities  In  order  to  absorb 
the  large  trading  Imbalances  created  by  In- 
stitutional transactions,  and  expressed  its  be- 
lief that  this  could  be  best  achieved  by  en- 
couraging vigorous  competition  among  mar- 
ket makers.  The  bill  does  this  to  the  extent 
possible  by  empowering  and  directing  the 
SBC  to  remove  preeent  restrictions  on  ocun- 
munlcatlon  among  market  makers  and  to 
open  opportunities  for  competition.  (Sees. 
11(b),  ll(A)(f),  (h)  and  (l),and  16(c)(6)) 

3.  Regulation  of  vutrket  makers — Report  at 

115-119; 122-126 
The  Subcommittee  concluded  that  in- 
creased competition  among  market  makers 
will  remove  a  number  of  existing  regulatory 
difficulties.  It  also  recognized,  however,  that 
competition  will  not  remove  the  need  for  all 
regulation.  The  bill  Implements  the  Sub- 
committee's recommendation  that  there  be 
adequate  regulatory  authority  "to  back  up 
the  competitive  press\ire  to  tnake  tight  and 
continuous  markets"  by  adding  to  the  Ex- 
change Act  a  new  subsection  giving  to  the 
SEC  authority  over  the  activities  of  market 
makers  operating  off  of  excLianges.  (Sec.  16 
(c)  (6) ) .  In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  SEC 
to  make  the  regulations  .applicable  to  market 
makers  equal  to  the  extent  that  such  market 
makers  are  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  the  regulations.  (Sec.  IIA 
(k)) 

4.  "Auction"    markets   for   unlisted    securi- 

ties— Report  at  120-121:  126-135 
The  Subcommittee  concluded  that  In  an 
environment  of  open  communication  and 
competition  among  market  makers,  stocks 
should  attract  the  type  of  market  ("auction" 
or  "dealer")  that  la  warranted  by  their  trad- 
ing characteristics.  Accordingly,  corporate 
management  should  not  be  able  to  limit  the 
type  of  market  in  which  investors  can  trade 
the  corporation's  securities  by  choosing  not 
to  "list"  those  securities  on  an  exchange. 
The  bill  follows  this  recommendation  by 
amending  Section  13(f)  of  the  Exchange  Act 
to  permit  an  exchange,  upon  aopllcatlon  to 
and  approval  by  the  Commission,  to  com- 
mence trading  in  securities  which  are  not 
listed  on  any  exchange.  Standards  are  estab- 
llahed  to  guide  the  Conunission  In  consider- 
ing applications  for  the  extension  of  un- 
listed trading  privileges  to  such  sectirlties. 
Including  the  public  trading  activity  in  the 
security,  the  impact  of  the  extension  on  the 
existing  markets  for  the  security,  and  the 
desirability  of  removing  impediments  to  and 
perfecting  the  mechanism  of  a  national  mar- 
ket system. 

5.  Reports  to  the  Congress 
In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
may  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  toward 
a  true  national  market  system,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  SEC  to  include  In  Its  annual  re- 
ports information  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  system,  and  the  activities, 
capabilities,  and  plans  of  the  self-regulatory 
organisations  relating  thereto.  (Sec.  23(b)), 


II.    Tm    STttrCTTTU    or    THK    RXCTn.ATOBT 

STSTXM RXPOCT  AT   137-304 

A.    THX     OPSmATTONS    Or    THX    aXLT-aZCTTLATOKT 
OaCANlZATIONS 

/.  Procedural  standards  for  self-regulatory 
action 
The   Subcommittee   recommended   several 
amendments  to  the  Exchange  Act  to  aasure 


thAt  persons  adversely  affected  by  the  action 
of  a  self -regulatory  organization  are  aastu«d 
of  due  procees.  (Report  at  160-158)  Following 
these  recommendations  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish the  f(rilowlng  mlnlmiun  procedural 
standards: 

(a)  The  rules  of  an  exchange  or  securltlae 
association  must  provide  fair  and  orderly 
procedures  for  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  members  or  p>er8ons  associated  with 
members,  the  denial  of  membership  to  any 
broker  or  dealer  seeking  membership,  and 
the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  any  customer 
or  issuer  with  respect  to  requested  access 
to  services  offered  by  the  exchange  or  assod- 
aUon  or  any  member  thereof.  (Sees.  6 (a)  (6) 
and  15A(b) (10)). 

(b)  Notice  of  any  final  action  by  a  aelf- 
regulatory  organization  adversely  affecting  a 
member  or  non -member  must  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  and  made  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  (Sec.  19(d)) 

(c)  The  Commission  may  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion or  piirsuant  to  the  petition  of  any  ag- 
grieved person,  review  any  action  by  a  self- 
regulatory  organization  imposing  a  discipli- 
nary sanction,  denying  membership,  or  pro- 
hibiting or  limiting  access  to  requested  serv- 
ice*. (Sections  19(d),  (e)   and  (f)). 

2.  Policy  formulation  by  the  self -regulatory 
organizations — Keport  at  155-157 

With  respect  to  the  decision-making  pro- 
cedures at  the  various  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations, the  Subcommittee  concluded  that 
It  was  advisable  to  preserve  fiexlblllty  and 
Informality  by  not  Imposing  specific  statu- 
tory requirements.  However,  it  did  recom- 
mend that  each  self-regulatory  organization 
should  be  required  to  file  with  the  SEC  and 
make  publicly  available  a  concise  general 
statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  of  any 
proposed  amendment  to  Its  niles.  The  bill 
amends  the  Exchange  Act  to  Impose  such  a 
requirement.  (Sec.  19(c)) 

3.  Self-regulatory  furisdlction — Report  at 
157-169 

The  Subcommittee  Identified  two  serious 
problem*  In  the  present  statutory  scheme 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  self-regulatory 
authority.  First,  there  Is  a  potential  gap 
between  the  prerogatives  and  appcuvnt  au- 
thority of  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
and  the  oversight  powers  of  the  SEC.  Second, 
the  present  allocation  of  Jurisdiction  among 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  often  leads 
to  overlapping  regulation,  or  to  unequal  regu- 
lation, or  to  no  regulation  at  all. 

The  bill  implements  the  recommendations 
of  the  Subcommittee  for  dealing  with  these 
problems  by  amending  the  Exchange  Act  in 
the  following  manner: 

(a)  The  existing  open-ended  grant  of 
authority  to  national  securities  exchanges  la 
stricken,  and  the  scope  of  self-regulatory 
Jurisdiction  is  more  specifically  defined.  In 
particular,  the  regulatory  authority  of  all 
self-regulatory  organizations  la  limited  to 
matters  "related  to  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors" in  securities.  (Sees.  e(b)  (4)  and 
16A(b)(8)) 

(b)  The  SEC  U  given  clear  authority  over 
all  self-regulatory  rules.  Thus  a  self-regula- 
tory organization  may  not  change  Its  rules 
in  any  respect  without  SEC  approval,  and 
the  SEC  may.  In  accordance  with  a  statu- 
torily prescribed  procedure,  abrogate,  alter, 
or  supplement  the  rules  of  a  self-regulatory 
organization  in  any  respect  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Exchange  Act.  (Sees. 
19(b)  and  (c) ) 

(c)  The  SBC  Is  directed  to  allocate  among 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  respon- 
sibility to  examine  members  for  compliance 
with  applicable  regulations  and  to  receive 
regulatory  reports    (Sec.  17(c)) 

(d)  The  SBC  Is  directed  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  within  its  power  to  assure  th*t  the 
regulatory  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
various     self-regulatory     organizations     are 
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equal  to  the  extent  that  they  apply  to  per- 
sons similarly  situated  In  terms  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  regulaUons.  (Sec.  llA(k) ) 

B.  TKX  BXC'S  OVXBSIGHT  OP  THK  BKUr-aXGTTLA- 
TOST  oaOAKlBATIOKS EXPOBT  AT  I  70-t04 

1.  SEC  authority  over  self -regulatory  rules — 
report  at  155-157;  160-184:  172-177;  196- 
201 

The  Sut>committee  found  that  the  SBC's 
existing  power  over  the  rules  of  the  self -regu- 
latory agencies  is  a  patchwork  quUt  of  In- 
consistent provisions  and  anomalous  gaps. 
Following  the  Subconunlttee's  recommenda- 
tions for  rationalizing  the  regulatory  pattern. 
the  bill  codifies  the  SEC's  authority  over 
self-regrulatory  rules  In  one  section  of  the 
Exchange  Act  and  vests  In  the  SEC  identical 
powers  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  both  ex- 
changes and  the  NASD  Under  the  bill,  the 
SEC  has  the  following  powers  In  this  regard 
and  must  adhere  to  the  following  procedures : 

(a)  No  amendment  to  the  rules  of  a  self- 
regulatory  organization  may  become  effective 
unless  the  SEC  finds  that  such  amendment 
Is  consistent  with  the  requirements  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Exchange  Act.  (Sec.  19(c)  (1) ) 

(b)  The  SEC's  review  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  a  self-regrulatory  organi- 
zation must  follow  a  procedure  similar  to 
that  for  rule-making  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  Notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  must  be  given;  opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  comment  by  Interested 
I>ersons:  all  correspondence  between  the  SEC 
and  Interested  persons  must  be  available  for 
public  inspection:  and  the  Commission.  In 
approving  such  an  amendment,  must  Issue  a 
concise  statement  of  the  amendment's  basis 
and  purpose.   (Sec.  19(c)(3)(A)) 

(c)  Prior  to  disapproving  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  a  self-regulatory 
organization,  the  SEC  must  provide  Inter- 
ested persons  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
oral  presentation  of  views.  (19(c)  (B) ) 

(d)  In  order  to  abrogate,  alter  or  supple- 
ment the  rules  of  a  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion, the  SEC  must  (1)  give  notice  of  its  In- 
tention to  do  so  together  with  a  fvUl  state- 
ment of  Its  reasons;  (11)  provide  Interested 
persons  with  an  opportunity  for  the  oral 
presentation  and  written  submission  of 
views:  (Ul)  make  available  for  comment  be- 
fore f  nal  action  the  facts  and  other  evidence 
on  which  it  Intends  to  rely  In  taking  such 
action;  and  (Iv)  publish  a  full  statement  of 
Its  reasons  for  any  final  action  abrogating, 
altering,  or  supplementing  the  rules  of  a 
self-regulatory  organization,  the  facts  and 
other  evidence  on  which  such  reasons  are 
based,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  principal  ar- 
guments presented  against  such  action.  (Sec. 
19(b)) 

(e)  Judicial  review  of  SEC  action  abrogat- 
ing, altering,  or  supplementing  the  rules  of 
a  self -regulatory  organization  Is  available  di- 
rectly in  the  Court  of  Appteals.  (Sec.  35(b) ) 
Judicial  review  of  other  SEC  actions  with 
respect  to  self-regulatory  rules  is  available 
in  District  Coxirt  under  the  Admin Istratlve 
Procedure  Act.  (See  Report  at  305-218) 

(f)  Although  the  SEC  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  rules  of  a  self- 
regulatory  organization  directly  against  its 
members,  the  bill  does  give  it  the  authority 
(1)  to  suspend  or  withdraw  the  registration 
of  a  self-regulatory  organization,  to  censure 
it,  or  to  impose  limitations  upon  Its  activi- 
ties, functions,  and  operations  if  it  falls  to 
enforce  compliance  with  Its  rules  (Sec.  19 
(a)(1));  (11)  to  remove  from  office  or  cen- 
sure any  officer  or  director  of  a  self-regula- 
tory organization  who  has  willfully  failed  to 
enforce  the  organization's  rules  (Sec.  19(a) 
(3));  and  (ill)  to  apply  to  a  district  court 
for  an  Injunction  to  compel  a  self -regulatory 
organization  to  euforce  compliance  with  Its 
rules.  (Sec.  31(f)) 


2.  StO  review  of  self -regulatory  action  ad- 
versely affecting  particular  persons — Ba- 
port  at  15(^155;  17^-lM 

An  aggrieved  person's  Inability  to  obtain 
SEC  review  of  an  exchange  action  Imposing  a 
disciplinary  sanction  or  denying  a  member- 
ship application  or  of  the  action  of  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  limiting  or  prohibit- 
ing his  access  to  requested  servloea  offered  by 
that  organization  or  Its  members  Is,  as  the 
Subcommittee  noted,  contrary  to  standards 
of  elemental  fairness  and  sound  administra- 
tive procedure.  Accordingly,  the  bill  provides 
such  a  right  of  review  and  lays  down  the 
procedural  mechanism  by  which  It  may  be 
exercised.   (Sees.  19   (c)   and  (f ) ) 

3.  SKC  performance  of  its  responsibility  to 
oversee  the  self-regulatory  organizations — 
report  at  180-198 

Although  the  Subcommittee  Identified 
several  gaps  in  the  SEC's  authority  over  self- 
regulatory  activities,  it  ccMicluded:  "the  ma- 
jor regulatory  need  In  the  securities  Indus- 
try is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  use  the  brocul  oversight  powers 
available  to  It  to  assure  that  '.  .  .  there  is 
no  gap  tMtween  the  regulatory  need  and  the 
self -regulatory  performance'."  Recognizing 
that  the  Congress  cannot  legislate  a  willing- 
ness on  the  SEC's  part  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion, the  Subcommittee  nevertheless  con- 
cluded that  by  requiring  the  SEC  to  disclose 
more  fully  the  nature  and  results  of  Its 
oversight  activities,  the  Congress  could  Im- 
prove Its  own  and  the  public's  ability  to 
evaluate  the  SEC's  performance. 

The  Subcommittee  6{>eclfically  recom- 
mended, and  the  bill  follows  this  recommen- 
dation, that  the  Exchange  Act  be  amended 
to  require  the  SEC  In  Its  annual  reports  to 
C^ongress  to  describe: 

(a)  The  SEC's  oversight  activities  with 
respect  to  the  self-regulatory  organizations 
and  the  changes  brought  about  as  a  restUt 
of  them  (Sec.  33(b)  (1)); 

(b)  Tlie  exi>enses  of  the  self -regulatory 
organizations  In  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Exchange  Act  (Sec.  33 
(b)(2)):  and 

(c)  The  regulatory  activities  and  plans 
of  the  self-regulatory  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  market  system  (Sec. 
33(b)(3)). 

The  Subcommittee  also  expressed  concern 
with  the  failure  of  the  SEC  to  make  available 
for  public  inspection  copies  of  comments 
and  correspondence  It  sends  or  receives  In 
connection  with  proposed  changes  In  self- 
regulatory  rules  {Report  at  197-199)  and  the 
promulgation  of  its  own  rules  (Report  at 
301-304).  The  Subcommittee  recommended 
a  statutory  amendment  to  require  disclosure 
of  all  such  comments  and  correspondence, 
and  the  bill  follows  this  recommendation. 
(Sees.  10(c)(3)  and  33(a)). 

The  SEC  has  broad  po^^ers  to  delegate 
functions  to  its  staff.  In  order  to  Insure 
that  any  self-regxUatory  organization  or  per- 
son associated  with  a  self -regulatory  organi- 
zation adversely  affected  by  a  staff  decision 
has  the  right  of  review  by  the  full  Com- 
mission, the  bill  appropriately  amends  PX. 
87-693.  (Sec.  33  of  the  bUl) 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National  Securities 
Market  System  Act  of  1973". 

SscnoN  1.  Section  3  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  UwS.C.  78b)  U 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately before  the  phrase  "to  Impoee  re- 
quirements necessary  to  make  such  regula- 
tion and  control  reasonably  complete  and 
effective,'  and  by  adding  the  following  Im- 
mediately after  that  phrase :  "and  to  remove 


Impedimenta  to  and  pierfect  the  Tn«<'>>Mit«t« 
of  a  national  market  system  for  securltlea,". 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  a(a)(8)  of  the  SecunUee 
Bxchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U£.C.  78c(a)  (3) )  U 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(3)  The  term  'member'  when  used  with 
respect  to  an  exchange  or  a  registered  secur- 
ities association  means  any  broker  or  dealer 
who  agrees  to  be  regulated  by  an  exchange 
or  association  and  with  respect  to  whom  tbe 
exchange  or  aaaoctatlon  undertakes  to  en- 
force compliance  with  its  rules  and  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  and  any  rule  or  regulation  made  or 
to  be  made  thereunder." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  3(a)  (31)  of  the  Secvirltles 
Bxchange  Act  of  1034  (16  UB.C.  78c (a)  (31) ) 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(21)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
member'  means  a  person  who  Is  registered 
with  a  registered  securities  association  or  na- 
tional securities  exchange  pursuant  to  Its 
rules  or  who  Is  associated  with  a  broker  or 
dealer  which  is  a  member  of  such  association 
or  such  exchange." 

Ssc.  4.  Section  (3)  (a)  of  the  Securities  Bx- 
change Act  of  1034  (16  DJB.C.  78c (a)  )  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  The  term  'securities  Information 
processor'  means  any  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  (A)  collecting,  processing,  or 
preparing  for  distribution  or  publication,  or 
assisting,  participating  In,  or  coordinating 
the  distribution  or  publication  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  transactions  in  any 
security  or  bldB  and  offers  for  or  Indications 
of  interest  to  purchase  or  sell  any  security 
(which  bids  and  offers  and  indications  of 
Interest  are  hereinafter  collectively  referred 
to  as  'quotations'),  or  (B)  distributing  or 
publishing  (whether  by  means  of  a  ticker 
tape,  a  communications  network,  a  terminal 
display  device,  or  otherwise)  on  a  current 
and  continuing  basis  information  with  re- 
spect to  such  transactions  or  quotations.  The 
term  'securities  information  .>rocessor'  does 
not  Include  any  bona  fide  newspaper,  news 
magazine,  or  business  or  financial  publica- 
tion of  general  and  regular  circulation,  any 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion or  a  State  commission  as  defined  In 
section  3(f)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  any  national  securities  exchange,  or 
any  registered  securities  association. 

"(33)  The  term  "self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion' means  a  national  securities  exchange 
or  a  registered  securities  association." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Securities  Bx- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  U.8.C.  78f )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"NATIONAL    SECmUTCBS    KXCHANCKS 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  Any  exchange  may  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  as  a  national 
securities  exchange  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, by  filing  with  the  Commission  a  regis- 
tration statement  In  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  setting  forth  the 
following  Information,  and  accompanied  by 
the  following  documents: 

"(1)  Copies  of  its  constitution,  articles 
of  Incorporation,  bylaws,  or  rules  or  instru- 
ments corresponding  to  the  foregoing,  what- 
ever the  name,  and  its  stated  policies  and 
practices  relating  to  Its  organization,  mem- 
bership, rules  of  conduct,  proceduree.  finan- 
cial condition,  methods  of  trading,  and  simi- 
lar matters,  which  are  hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  *rulss 
of  the  exchange';  and 

"(3)  Such  other  Information  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Conunission.  by  rule,  may 
prescribe. 

Such  registration  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  waiver  by  such  exchange  or  any  member 
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thereof  of  any  oonrtltuUon*!  right  or  of  any 
right  to  conteet  the  Talldlty  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  under  thla  title. 

■•(b)  An  exchange  shall  not  be  registered 
as  a  national  securities  exchange  unless  it 
appears  to  the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  such  exchange  Is  so  organised  and  la 
of  auch  a  character  as  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  and  to  enforce  compliance  by  its  mem- 
bers with  the  proTlalons  of  thla  atle.  the  rules 
and  regulation*  thereimder,  and  the  rules  of 
the  exchange,  and  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea 
of  this  title;  vu^j^—i 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  assure  a 
fair  representation  of  Its  members  In  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  exchange  and 
amendments  thereto,  the  selection  of  ita  offi- 
cers and  directors,  and  In  aU  other  phaees 
of  the  admlnlAratlon  of  Its  affairs; 

"(S)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  duea.  fees  and 
other  charges  among  Its  members  and  other 
persona  utUizing  Ita  faculties  to  defray  rea- 
sonable expenses; 

"(4)    the   rules   of   the    exchange   are   de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manlpu- 
Utlve  acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Just  and 
equlUble  principles  of  trade,  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  unreasonable  proflta  or  un- 
reasonable   rates    of   commissions   or   other 
charges,  to  foster  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  exchanges,  registered  secu- 
rities Bssoclatlona,  registered  securities  In- 
formation processors,  and  other  persona  en- 
gaged  In  regulating,  clearing,  settling,  trans- 
ferring, proceaalng  Information  with  respect 
to.  and  faclUtatlng  transactions  In  securlttes 
to  remove  impedimenta  to  and  perfect  the 
mechanlam  of  a  national  market  system  and 
to  general,  to  protect  Investors  and  the'pub- 
Uc  Interest;  and  are  not  designed  to  permit 
,     unfair  dlscrUnlnatlon  between  or  among  cus- 
tomers or  Issuers  or  brokers  or  dealers   to  ax 
minimum  profits,  to  regulate  matters  not  re- 
lated to  the  protection  of  investors,  or  to 
impoee  any  burden  on  competition  not  rea- 
thuTtltle"**^****^  <»  achieve  the  purposes  of 
"(5)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  that 
Its  members  and  persons  assocUted  with  Its 
members  shall  be  appropriately  disciplined 
for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
the  rulea  or  regulations  thereunder    or  the 
rules  of  the  exchange,  by  expulsion,  suspen- 
sion, limitation  of  actlvltlea.  functions   and 
operations,  fine,  or  censure,  and  In  the  caae 
of  a  person  associated  with  a  member  by  be- 
ing suspended  or  barred  from  being  aoocl- 
ated  with  any  member;  and 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provide  a 
t^^,  n'"'^'"*^  procedure  with  respect  to 
the  disciplining  of  members  and  person^  as- 
sociated with  members,  the  denial  of  mem- 
bership to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking  mem- 
berahlp  therein,  and  the  prohibition  or  limi- 
tation of  any  customer  or  issuer  with  re- 
spect to  requested  access  to  services  offered 
by  the  exchange  or  any  member  thereof  In 
any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
^rln  Z  '*'^"  "^^  ^  '^*'^l«»  membership 
nLhiK?^^"  *  f^^***"*"-  or  >Mu«r  shall  be 
prohibited  or  limited  with  respect  to  re- 
queued   access    to    services    offered    by    the 

»hau,  as  a  minimum,  provide  that  the  broker 
or  deader  or  customer  or  issuer  shall  be  notl- 
ned  of,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  upon,  the  specific  grounds  for  denial 

^J";^^l^*°°  "*■  ll«»lt*tlon  Which  are  under 
^nslderatlon:  that  a  record  shaU  be  kep? 
^  i^?-^^*  determination  shaU  set  forth 
n^^,^^^f.  K^°"°<1»  upon  which  the  denial 
or  prohibition  or  limitation  la  based 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  for  registration  as  a 
national  securities  exchange  pursuant  to 
subsection   (a),  publish  notice  of  the  filing 

«^n?t.'°,**'*'**^  P*"°°*  •  reasonabl! 

opportunity    for    comment.    Within    ninety 

day.  of  such  filing,  the  Commission  shaU- 

(l)    by  order  grant  such  registration  If 
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tte  oommlaslon  finds  that  the  requlrementa 
at  this  section  are  aatlafled,  or 

"(3)  institute  further  proceedings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  appUcaUon  should  be 
denied.  After  notice  of  the  grounds  for  de- 
nial under  conalderetlon  and  opportunity 
lor  hearing,  the  Commission  shail  by  order 
grant  such  reglstreUon  unJeee  it  finds  that 
a  requirement  of  this  aecUon  Is  not  satisfied 
In  which  case  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
deny  such  registration.  The  Commission 
ahaU  conclude  Ite  further  proceedings  and 
issue  an  order  grantmg  or  denying  the  ao- 
pllcatlon  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  filing  o*  the  application  unless 
the  Commission  finds  good  cause  to  extend 
such  period  and  publishes  its  reason*  for 
so  finding. 

"(d)  An  exchange  may,  upon  appropriate 
applicaUon  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  or  approprUte  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  withdrew  Its  reglstre- 
tion." 

Sbc.    6.    Section    11(b)    of    the    Securities 
Exchange   Act  of   1934    (16   VS.C.  78k(b)) 
U  amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(b)   When  not  In  contreventlon  of  such 
rules   and    regvUatlona    aa    the    Commlaelon 
may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investore,  the  rules  of  a  national  securities 
exchange  may  permit   (i)    a  member  to  be 
registered  as  an  odd-lot  dealer  and  aa  such 
to  buy  and  sell  for  his  own  account  so  far 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  on 
such  odd-lot  transactions,  and  (2)  a  member 
to  be  registered  as  a  specialist.  If  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission  a 
specialist  is  permitted  to  act  as  a  dealer    or 
is  limited  to  acting  as  a  dealer,  such  rules 
and  regulations  shaU  restrict  his  dealings  on 
the  exchange  so  far  aa  practicable  to  those 
reasonably  necessary  to  permit  him  to  main- 
tain a  fair  and  orderly  market  and  to  thoee 
necessary  to  permit  him  to  act  as  an  odd-lot 
dealer  If  the  rules  of  the  exchange  permit 
him  to  act  as  an  odd-lot  dealer.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  a  speclalUt  or  an  official  of  the 
exchange  to  disclose  Information  in  regard 
to  orders  placed  with  such  specialist  which 
la  not  available  to  all   membere  of  the  ex- 
change, to  any  person  other  than  an  omoal 
of   the   exchange,    a    representative    of    the 
CommlsBlon.    or    a    specialist    who    may    be 
acting  for  such  specialist:  Provided,  however 
That  the  Commission,  by  rule,  may  require' 
or   permit   disclosure   of   any    limited    price 
order  placed  with  a  specialist  to  such  other 
specialists,  such  dealere.  such  brokers,  and 
such  other  persons  as  It  deems  necessary  or 
approprUte  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors  to  maintain  fair  and 
orderly  markets  or  to  remove  Impedimenta 
to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a  national 
market  system.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for 
a  specialist  acting  as  a  broker  to  effect  on 
the  exchange  any  transaction  except  uoon 
a  market  or  limited  price  order  " 

SBC.  7^The  Securltlee  Exchange  Act  of  1984 
no^*^!*?  "^  inserting  after  section  11   (16 
t7.S.C.  78k)    the  fc^owlng  new  section: 
"SBcuaiTiKs    tKwoMMATtoK   PsocnsoBa- 

WATiowai.  icAucxT  smru 
"^-  ^^A.  (a)(1)  Except  aa  otherwise 
provided  m  this  subeectton.  it  sSuJbS 
unlawful  for  any  securities  Information 
^Jl^^^^l  :i^*"  registered  In  accordant 
with  this  section,  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
make  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or 
instrumentality  of  Interrtate  commerce  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  securities  In- 
formation processor  with  respect  to  any 
security^  The  Commission,  by  rule,  upon  its 
t^.M°  "^  °'  "'^^  application,  may^ndl- 
tlona^ly  or  unconditionally  exempt  any 
s^t  es  information  proc^sor  or  tlas.^ 
•ecuTltles  information  processore  or  an/se- 
curlty  or  class  of  securities   from  any  pro- 
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vtalon  of  this  section  or  of  any  rule  or 
r^aUon  prescribed  under  this  mcxioo..  if 

^ch^^i?^*"^  ^""^  '*^"  ^'  application  of 
such  provision  to  such  securlUes  Information 
processor  or  such  class  of  securities  Informa- 
tUm  processore  or  such  security  or  such  class 
of  securlttes  is  neither  neceasary  nor  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  th/ pro- 
tection of  Investors.  ^ 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  lu 
MinusJ  reports  to  Congress  required  by  sec- 
^°,^,^?>,>  "^  **'''  ""•  intorm*tl^7<^. 
Mn^f^**"'  °"™'^  °'  requests  for  exemp- 
tions from  this  section  received,  the  numbSr 
granted  and  the  baaU  upon  which  ^y 
exemption  was  granted. 

mli^L^^L"^"'^"*'  information  processor 
may  be  registered  for  the  purposes  ofthls 
section  by  fliuig  with  the  CoSSfon  I  reg^ 
istratlon  statement  which  shall  sUte  the  ad- 
dress  of  its  principal  office  or  offices,  the  secu- 
rities and  markets  for  which  it  la  then  acting 
^.K  "tf^"**  Information  processor,  and 
such    other   Information   and   documents   « 

^^"^  T'  *"■  ^^''-  ™*y  prescribe  with 
V^J2J^^°"^"''^  capability,  standards 
^^JT^"**  '"^  "**  collection,  procee^g. 
distribution,  and  publication  of  IMormatlon 
with  respect  to  quotations  for  and  transac- 
tions to  securities,  personnel  qualiflcaSo^ 
flnancUU  condition,  and  other  matters  »r- 
mane  to  the  purposes  of  this  section^ 
J'iV  "^e  Comxnlaalon  shall,  upon  the  filing 

^r^^^'**?  '"^  •  P"**"**^  °«tl<=«  of  Ihe  filing 
and   afford   Interested   persons  a  reaaonaWi 

Z^r^'^  '<?'  «>'mnent.  WlthS^toeS 
.v,?'k"*'*'  ^^-  ^^  Commission  shalI-1 
thAAJ.J''^,  T'*'"-*'^*  '^^'^^  registration  if 
)^^^^^°^  ^°*'  "»•*  '^^^  securities  m- 
fcHTnatlon  processor  Is  so  organized  and  pos- 

f^^f*^^''^.  operetlonal  capacity  aa  to  aaaure 
InV^*" ;  *<=<="«''€.  and  reliable  perform- 
^^.  J^^*^*^^"*  "  *  securities  l^orma- 
of^^^^^'-  *2  fJ^P'y  ^"^  "^«  provisions 
?he^^niil  ^'^.  "'^  "^*"  '^'^  regulations 
f^Jf^^l  ■  '°**  ^  °*^  o"t  the  purposes  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  niiin?^^ 

11^^^  ?'^^'}^  '^^'^  ^  securities  and 
Hn„^*  JT*'  °^  impediments  to  and  perfec- 
tlo^of  ^e  mechanism  of  a  national  market 

mine  '  w^^^  ^i^^"  proceedings  to  deter- 
^nl,  *^^^*'  "**  application  should  be 
und»^-  ^  °ot"=«  o'  the  grounds  for  denial 
under  consideration  and  opportunity  far 
hearing,  the  Commission  shsSl  ^wXwI 

^ni^?r"'"°'^  "°'«»  "  fl/ds  t"at^e 
organteatlon  or  operational   capacity  of  the 

^^^r^J^T^^^''^  proc«»or  u  such  that 
the  processor  Is  unable  to  assure  the  promTt 

f'i^n^o'^-  ^^  "''^''''  Performan^'^Tl^i 
^rTJl^  «<=^>«es  information  proc- 
^  a^  ^P'^,  ^^  '^»  provisions  of  this 
rf^r  ^»  *  ^^  ""*  regulations  thweun- 
?ion  ^^  ^^l""^  ""•  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  fair 

^^r'T!  '^"^•'*"  ^  »ecurltle^d  ^e^ 
^J^^l  impediments  to  and  perfectKm  of 
^J^t^^^^^  °^  *  nattonal  market  system, 
i^«^  .  ^^^  ^^^  Commission  shall  by  o«to; 
^nJi'^  ««l«tretlon  The  Commission  sSui 
S^er  i^t/r,"^*:  proceedings  and  Iss^ 

J^tS^  onT^,  ^-^  '^'°'^»  ^«  appucatton 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 

ml«ion  finds  good  cause  to  extend  such  pe- 
riod and  publUhes  Its  rea«>ns  for  so^S 
.-  ^  \  ^  securities  information  processcr  rel- 
Urtered  under  this  section  mav  \mon^i^h 
S^''  "'Hdltlons  as  the  Comm^^S^on 'i^; 
fn?^^  ^f^  °^  appropriate  In  the  public 
^^^  °li°'  *^'  protection  of  Inv^W 
^n^"  '!S"  '»8l»t««on  by  filing  T^J 
!tf«^,"^  °^  withdrawal  With  the  ConSl. 
Bion.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  any  reg- 
trtrant  or  person  for  whom  an  application 
for  registration  u  pending  la  no  longer  In 
existence  or  has  ceased  to  do  buslnsss  in  the 
capacity  specified  In  the  regUtreUon  sUts- 
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meat,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  cancel 
or  deny  the  registration. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may.  by  order,  cen- 
sure, or  place  limitations  upon  the  actlvltlss. 
functions,  or  operations  of  any  registered 
securities  Information  processor  or  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  nu>nttis  or 
revoke  the  registration  of  any  such  processor 
If  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing,  that  such 
censure,  placing  of  limitations,  suspension. 
or  revocation  Is  In  the  public  Interest  or  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  investon  and 
that  such  securities  information  processor 
has  violated  or  is  unable  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder  or  has  knowingly  engaged  In 
any  other  activity  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(f)  No  national  securities  exchange,  reg- 
istered securities  association,  or  registered  se- 
curities Information  processor  shall  make  use 
at  the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality 
of  Interstate  commerce  to  collect,  process, 
distribute,  publish,  or  prepare  for  distribu- 
tion or  publication  any  Information  with  re- 
spect to  quotations  for  or  transactions  in 
any  security  or  to  assist,  participate  In,  or 
coordinate  the  distribution  or  publication 
of  such  information  In  contravention  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
pulUc  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestore to  prevent  the  use  or  publication  of 
fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative  in- 
formation with  respect  to  quotations  and 
transactions,  to  facilitate  the  prompt,  ac- 
ctirate,  and  reliable  collection,  processing, 
distribution,  and  publication  of  informative 
quotations  and  reports  of  transactions,  to 
remove  impediments  to  and  perfect  the 
mechanism  of  a  national  market  system,  and 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  fall  and  orderly 
markets. 

"(g)  No  person  shall  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  of  any  means  or  instruioentallty  of  In- 
teratate  commerce  to  effect  any  transaction 
In  any  security  for  his  own  account  or  for  the 
account  of  any  other  person  in  contravention 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mlsalon  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investon  to  assure  prompt,  acciu-ate, 
and  informative  reports  of  transactions  In 
securities. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors  (1 )  to  assure  that 
current,  accurate,  and  informative  quota- 
tions and  reports  of  transactions  In  all  se- 
curities (other  than  exempted  securities)  are 
available  on  reasonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory terms  to  all  reg^tered  broken  and  deal- 
en  and.  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
Commission  may,  by  rule.  Impose  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
investon  and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and 
orderly  markets,  to  all  Investon:  (2)  to 
specify  the  form  and  content  of  information 
with  respect  to  quotations  and  transactions 
and  the  method  and  manner  In  which  such 
information  la  distributed  and  published; 
and  (3)  to  provide  for  the  fair  and  reason- 
able allocation  among  national  securities  ex- 
changes, registered  securities  associations, 
and  registered  securities  information  prooes- 
Bon  of  the  costs,  functions,  and  responsi- 
bilities associated  with  the  collection,  proo- 
■Mtng.  distribution,  and  publication  of 
Iztformatlon  with  respect  to  quotations  and 
transactions,  and  the  development,  opera- 
tion, and  regulation  of  a  national  market 
system. 

"  ( 1 )  If  any  securities  information  processor 
prohibits  or  limits  any  p>er8on  in  respect  of 
requested  access  to  services  offered  by  such 
processor,  the  securities  information  proces- 
sor shall  promptly  file  a  notice  thereof  with 
the  Commission.  Any  such  prohibition  or 
limitation  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 


CocnmissLon,  on  its  own  motion,  or  upcHi 
appllcatlocx  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby 
filed  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission 
and  received  by  such  aggrieved  person,  or 
wlthm  such  longer  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determme.  In  any  proceeding  to 
review  any  such  prohibition  or  limitation,  if 
the  Commission,  on  the  record  and  after 
notice  and  opporttuiity  tor  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  such  prohibition  or  limitation 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder, 
that  such  person  has  not  been  discriminated 
against  unfairly,  and  that  no  burden  has 
been  Imposed  on  competition  not  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  by 
order.  rtinmi»M  the  proceeding.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  determination,  the  Commission 
shall,  by  order,  set  aside  the  prt^lbltlon  or 
limitation  and  require  the  securities  Infor- 
nxatlon  processor  to  permit  such  p>eraon  the 
requested  access  to  services  offered  by  the 
securtties  information  processor. 

"(J)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
niles  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investon  to  regulate  trans- 
actions effected  on  an  exchange  by  any  per- 
son (other  than  a  member  of  such  exchange) 
without  the  services  of  another  person  acting 
as  broker. 

"(k)  The  Commission,  having  due  regard 
for  the  public  Interest,  the  protection  of  in- 
vestore. aid  the  need  to  remove  impediments 
to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a  national 
market  system,  shall  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  its  p>ower  to  assure  that  broken,  deal- 
ere, exchanges,  securities  associations,  secu- 
rities information  processon  and  investors 
are  subject  to  equal  regulations  to  the  extent 
that  such  persons  are  similarly  situated  In 
terms  of  the  purposes  of  such  regrulatlona. 
The  Conunlsslon  shall,  on  or  before  December 
31,  1975.  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps 
so  taken  and  make  recommendations  for  such 
further  legislative  authority  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  equal  regula- 
tions. If  the  Conmilssion  determines  that  it 
lacks  the  necessary  authority  or  Is  otherwise 
unable  to  do  so." 

Sec.  8.  Section  ia(f)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  781(f)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (I)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  any  national  secu- 
rities exchange,  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth — 

"(A)  may  continue  unlisted  trading  priv- 
ileges to  which  a  secxirlty  had  been  admitted 
on  such  exchange  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  subsection  (g)(1)  of  section  13  of  this 
title; 

"(B)  upon  application  to  and  approval  of 
such  ai^llcatlon  by  the  Commission,  may 
extend  unlisted  trading  privileges  to  any 
security  duly  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other  national  securities  exchange;  and 

"(C)  upon  application  to  and  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Commission,  may 
extend  unlisted  trading  privileges  to  any 
security  registered  under  section  12  of  this 
title  or  which  would  be  required  to  be  so 
registered  except  fc*  the  exemption  from 
registration  provided  in  subsection  (g)  (2)  (B) 
or  subsection  (g)  (2)  (Q)  of  that  section. 
If  an  extension  of  unlisted  trading  privileges 
to  a  security  was  originally  based  upon  its 
listing  and  registration  on  another  national 
securities  exchange,  such  privileges  ahall  con- 
tinue in  effect  only  so  long  as  such  security 
shall  remain  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other   national    securities    exchange." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  thereof  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  application  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  approved  unless  the  Com- 


mission finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  views,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  unlisted  trading  privileges  pur- 
suant to  such  application  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investore.  In  considering  an 
application  for  the  extension  of  unlisted 
trading  privileges  to  a  security  not  listed 
and  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, the  Commission  shall,  among  otlwr 
natters,  take  accoimt  of  the  public  trading 
activity  in  such  security,  the  character  of 
trading,  the  impact  of  such  extension  on 
the  existing  markets  for  such  security,  and 
the  desirability  to  ren^ovlng  impediments  to 
and  perfecting  the  mechanism  of  a  national 
market  system." 

Sec  9.  Section  12  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  V&C  781)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  Oommlaalon  Is  authorized,  if  In 
Its  opinion  such  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest,  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  or  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  by  order  to  deny, 
to  suspend  the  effective  date  of.  to  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  to  withdraw  the  registration  of  a 
security  if  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  rec- 
ord after  notice  and  c^portunlty  for  hearing, 
that  the  Issuer  of  such  security  has  failed 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  therexinder." 

Sac.  10.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  16(a)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16 
U.S.C.  780(a)).  paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of 
section  15(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  UJ3.C.  780(b)).  and  paragraphs 
(1)  and  <2)  of  section  15(c)  of  that  Act 
(16  U£.C.  780(c))  are  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "otherwise  than  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "otherwise  than 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  of  which 
it  Lb  a  member". 

Sac.  11.  SecUon  16(c)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U3.C.  780(c)  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  4ie 
following  new  paragraph:  ^ 

"(6)  No  dealer  shall  make  use  of  the  malls 
or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state cotmnerce  to  hold  himself  out  (by  en- 
tering quotations  in  an  Interdealer  com- 
munications system  or  otherwise)  as  being 
willing  to  buy  and  sell  any  security  for  his 
own  account  on  a  continuous  basis  or  to  ef- 
fect for  his  own  account  any  transaction  in 
or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  for  his 
own  account  of  any  security  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investore  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fair  and  orderly  market  in  such 
security  or  to  remove  impediments  to  and 
perfect  the  mechanism  of  a  national  market 
system.  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  re- 
quire or  permit  the  dlscloeure  of  any  limited 
price  order  placed  with  such  a  dealer  to  such 
specialists,  such  other  dealere,  such  broken, 
and  such  other  persons  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investore  to  maintain 
fair  and  orderly  markets  or  to  remove  im- 
pediments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of 
a  natlorval  market  system." 

See.  12.  Section  16A(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o-3(a)  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  15A.  (a)  Any  association  of  broken 
or  dealen  may  be  registered  with  the  Oom- 
mlssion  as  s  national  sectirities  association 
punuant  to  subsection  (b) ,  or  as  an  affiliated 
securities  association  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d),  under  the  terms  and  conditions  here- 
inafter provided  in  this  section,  by  filing  with 
the  Commission  a  registration  statement  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
setting  forth  the  fc^owing  information,  and 
accompanied  by  the  following  documents: 
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"(1)  Oopl««  of  Ita  oonstttuUon.  ftrticlM  of 
Inoorporatlon,  bylaws,  or  rule*  or  Isstru* 
ments  oorwspondlng  to  the  foregoing,  what- 
ever the  name,  and  ita  stated  policies  and 
iwactloes  relating  to  Its  organization,  mem- 
bership, rules  of  conduct,  procedures,  finan- 
cial condition,  methods  of  trading  by  m«n- 
bers,  and  slmUar  matters,  which  are  herein- 
After  ooUectUely  referred  to  In  this  tlUe  as 
the  'rules  of  the  asaoclatlon";  and 

"(2)  Such  other  Information  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission,  by  rule,  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Such  reglstraUon  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  waiver  by  such  assoctotlon  or  any  member 
thereof  of  any  constitutional  right  or  of  any 
ngnt  to  contest  the  validity  of  any  ruiio  or 
regulation  und^  this  title." 

S»c.  13.  Section  l6A(b)  of  the  SecurlUee 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U3.C.  78o-S(b)) 
IS  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  thereof  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  such  association  U  so  organized  and 
Is  of  such  a  cbaracter  as  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  and  to  enforce  compliance  by  its  mem- 
bers with  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe,  the  niles 
and  regulations  thereunder,  and  the  rules  of 
the  association,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  tlUe." 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"{7)  the  niles  of  the  association  provide 
for  the  equitable  allocation  of  duos,  fees,  and 
other  charges  among  its  members  and  other 
persons  utilizing  Its  faculties  to  defray 
reasonatie  expenses," 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(8)    the  rules  of  the  association  are  de- 
signed to  jM-event  fraudulent  and  manlp\Ua- 
tlve  acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Jxist  and 
equitable  prlnclrles  of  trade,  to  provide  safe- 
guards against   unreasonable  profits  or  un- 
reasonable   rates    of    commissions    or    other 
charges,  to  foster  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  otber  registered  securities  associa- 
tions,   national    securities    exchanges,    regis- 
tered securities  information   processors  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  regTilatlng,  clear- 
ing, settling,   transferring,  processing  infor- 
mation    with    respect    to,    and    faclUtatlng 
transactions  In  securities,  to  remove  Impedi- 
ments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of  a 
free  and  open  market  and  a  national  market 
system,  and,  In  general,  to  protect  investors 
and  the  public  Interest:  and  are  not  designed 
to  permit  unfair  discrimination  between  or 
among   customers   or   Issuers   or   brokers   or 
dealers,  to  fix  minimum  profits,  to  Impose  any 
schedule  of  prices,  to  Impose  any  schedule  or 
fixed  minimum  rates  of  commissions,  allow- 
ances, discounts,  or  other  charges,  to  regulate 
matters  not  related  to  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors or  to  Impose  any  burden  on  competi- 
tion not  reasonably  necessary  to  achieve  the 
piirpoees  of  this  title." 

(4)    Paragraph    (9)    thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  Its  members  and  persons  associated  with 
Its  members  shall  be  appropriately  disci- 
plined for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  the  rules  or  regulatlona  thereunder 
or  the  rules  of  the  association  by  expulsion' 
suspension.  limitation  of  activities,  fxmc^ 
tlons.  and  (^Derations,  fine  or  censure,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  person  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber by  being  suspended  or  barred  from  be- 
ing assocUted  with  any  member." 

(5)  Paragraph  (10)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
a  flur  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect 
to  the  disciplining  of  members  and  persons 
associated  with  members,  the  denial  of  mem- 
bership to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking  mem- 
bership therein,  and  the  prohibition  or  lim- 
itation of  any  customer  or  issuer  with  respect 
to  requested  access  to  services  offered  by  the 
association  or  any  member  thereof.  In  any 
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proceeding  to  determine  whether  any  mem- 
ber or  other  person  shaU  be  disciplined,  such 
rules  shall  require  that  specific  charge*  b* 
brought;  that  such  member  or  person  shall 
be  noUfled  of.  and  be  given  an  oppOTtuntty 
to  defend  against,  such  chargee;  that  a  record 
shaU  be  kept;  and  that  the  determlnaUon 
shaU  Include — 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  in  which  such  member  or  other 
person  may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
which  such  member  or  other  persons  may  be 
found  to  have  omitted; 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
provision  of  thU  Utle,  or  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder  or  rule  of  the  association  of 
which  any  such  act  or  practice,  or  omission 
to  act,  b  deemed  to  l)e  in  violation; 

"(C)  a  statement  whether  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices prohlbltad  by  such  provision  or  rule,  or 
the  omission  of  any  act  required  thereby 
are  deemed  to  constitute  conduct  inconsist- 
ent with  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade;  and 

•'(D)  a  sutement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
imposed.  ' 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  denied  membership 
or  whether  a  customer  or  Issuer  shall  be  pro- 
hibited or  limited  with  respect  to  requested 
access  to  services  offered  by  the  association 
or  any  member  thereof,  such  rules  shall  as 
a  minimum,  provide  that  the  broker  or  dealer 
or  customer  or  Issuer  shall  be  notified  of  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
the  ^jeclfic  grounds  for  denial  or  prohibition 
or  lUnlUtlon  which  are  under  consideration- 
that  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the 
determination  shall  set  forth  the  specific 
grounds  upon  which  the  denial  or  prohibi- 
tion  or  limitation   Is   based." 

Sec.  14.  Section  15Afe)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  US  C  78o-3(e) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  registration  as  a  na- 
tional or  affiliated  securities  association  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) .  publish  notice  of  the 
filing  and  afford  Interested  persona  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  comment  Within  ninety 
days  of  such  filing,  the  Commission  shaU-- 
♦w  *i.'  "^  °"*"'  8^*°*  '"ch  registration  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  requirements 
of  this  section  are  satisfied,  or 

"(2)  Institute  further  proceedings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  application  should  be 
denied.  After  notice  of  the  grounds  for  de- 
nial under  consideration  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  grant 
such  registration  unless  It  finds  that  \  re- 
quirement of  thU  section  is  not  satisfied  In 
Which  case  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
deny  such  registration.  The  Commission  shall 
conclude  its  further  proceedings  and  issue 
^  order  granting  or  denying  the  application 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  application  unlew  the  Commis- 
sion finds  good  cause  to  extend  such  period 
and  publishes  its  reasons  for  so  finding  " 

Sec.  15.  Section  15A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  780-3)  la 
amended    by   strftlng   out    subsections    (g) 

niL-  '^l  ^*^-  '''•  ""^  '">  thereof  and  re- 
designating subsections  (1)  and  (m)  thereof 
as  subsections  (g)   and   (h)   respectively 

Sec.  16  Section  n(a)  of  the  Securities  Kx- 
change  Act  of  1934  (15  VS.C.  78q(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  -m'    ;  /    « 

"(a)    Every  national   securities  exchanee 
every  member  thereof,  every  broker  or  dealer 

t'^hmnoT'tT^^'^f  business  In  securities 
through  the  medium  of  any  such  member 
every  registered  securities  association.  everV 
broker  or  dealer  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  title,  and  every  registered  se- 
curities information  processor,  shall  make 
keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods,  such 
accounts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  pa- 
pers, books,  and  other  records  and  furnish 
such  copies  thereof  and  make  such  reporta 
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aa  the  Oonunjaslon  by  Ita  rules  and  regula- 
Uona  may  prescribe  aa  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors.  All  accounts,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  books,  and  other 
records  of  such  persons  shall  be  subject  at 
any  time  or  from  time  to  time  to  such  rea- 
sonable periodic,  special,  or  other  examina- 
tions by  examiners  or  other  representatives 
of  the  CommiSBlon  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  " 

Sec.  17.  Section  17  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1984  (16  U.S.C.  78q)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection : 

"(c)   with  respect  to  any  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  more  than  one  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization, the  Commission  shall,  by  rule  or 
regulation,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate  In   the  public  Interest,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  or  to  foster  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  self -regulatory  or- 
ganizations with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
brokers   and   dealers,   allocate   among   such 
self-regulatory    organlrations    resnonslblllty 
to  examine  such  person  few  complUnce  with 
applicable  provisions  of  this  tlUe.  the  rules 
and  regulation  thereunder,  and  the  rules  of 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  of  which  It 
is  a  member,  and  to  receive  regulatory  re- 
ports and  to  carry  out  other  specified  regula- 
tory functions  with  respect  to  such  person  " 
SEC.   18    Section   19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78s)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"COMMISSJON    OVXaSICHT    OF    SeLF-aBCDXATOaT 
OaOANOATIONS 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
If  in  its  opinion  such  action  is  necessary  ot 
approprute  In  the  public  Interest,  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  or  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)   by  order  to  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  or  to  withdraw  the 
registration  of  a  self-regulatory  organization 
or  to  censure  or  Impoee  llmltetlons  upon  the 
actlvlUes.  functions,  and  operations  of  any 
such  organization  If  the  Commission  finds 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity 
ror  hearing,  that  such  organization  (A)   has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder,    (B)    has 
failed  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  such 
provision  or  with  its  own  rules  by  a  member 
thereof,  a  perron  assocUted  with  a  member 
or.  m  the  case  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, by  an  issuer  of  a  security  registered 
thereon,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  national  securi- 
ties association,  by  an  issuer  of  a  security  for 
Which    quotations   are   published    by   means 
of  any  system  which  the  association  operates 
or    regulates,    or    (C)    has    engaged    In    any 

of^hls'^ltir^  **°''^  ^  ***'***  '^'  purposes 
"(2)  by  order  to  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  or  to  expel  from 
a  self-regulatory  organization  any  member 
thereof,  or  to  suspend  for  a  ^rlod  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months   or  to  bar  any  per- 

?SIL5^'^  Jt!'"I  """ocl't**!   with   a  member 
iT^L      *^*  Commission  finds,  on  the  rec- 
ord after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings, that  such  member  or  person   (A)   has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  tlUe  or  of  the 
rules    and    regulatlona    thereunder,    or    has 
etrected  any  transaction    for  any  other  per- 
son who.  he  has  reason  to  believe,  was  vio- 
lating with  respect  to  such  transaction  any 
proT^sloo  of  this  title  or  of  the   rules  and 
regulations  thereunder,  or  (B)   has  willfully 
''r^^  "^^  provision  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  or  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
Utlons    thereunder,    or    has    effected    My 
transaction   for  any  other  person   who    he 
had  reason  to  believe,  was  willfully  violat- 
ing  with    respect   to   such    transaction   any 
provision   of    such   Act  or  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder; 
"(3)  by  order  to  remore  from  office  or  c«n- 
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sure  any  officer  or  director  at  a  self -regula- 
tory organization  who,  the  Commisalon  flnrta. 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  bearing,  (A)  has  willfully  violated  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations thereunder.  (B)  has  willfully  failed 
to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  self-regulatory  or- 
ganizations, or  (0)  has  willfully  abused  his 
authority;  and 

"(4)  If  In  Its  opinion  the  public  tnteraet 
■o  requires,  summarily  to  suspend  trading 
In  any  registered  security  on  any  national 
securities  exchange  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing ten  days,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  summarily  to  suspend  all  trading 
on  any  national  securities  exchange  for  a 
period   not   exceeding   ninety   days. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inteiest, 
for  the  protection  of  Investors,  to  Insure  fair 
and  orderly  dealing  In  seciu-ltles,  to  Insure 
the  fair  administration  of  self-regulatcur  or- 
ganizations, to  remove  burdens  on  competi- 
tion not  reasonably  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  to  re- 
move Impediments  to  and  perfect  the  mech- 
anism of  a  national  market  system,  may.  by 
rule,  abrogate,  alter,  or  supplement  the  rules 
of  any  self-regulatory  organization.  In  the 
following  manner: 

"  ( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  any  such  proposed  rule  to- 
gether with  a  full  statement  of  Its  reasons 
for  proposing  to  abrogate,  alter,  or  supple- 
ment the  rules  of  a  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion In  the  manner  specified  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  rule  on  the 
procedures  and  operations  of  the  self -regula- 
tory cwgainlzatlon  and  the  securities  markets. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  give  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  the  oral  pres- 
entation of  d*ta.  views,  or  arguments,  in 
addition  to  an  opportunity  to  make  written 
submissions,  with  respect  to  any  such  pro- 
posed rule  and  any  presentation  or  submis- 
sion by  the  Commission  In  connection 
therewith.  Before  the  clooe  of  the  period  for 
the  presentation  and  submission  of  views, 
the  Commission  shall  present  orally  or  sub- 
mit In  writing  such  facts  and  other  evidence 
on  which  It  then  Intends  to  rely  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  In  promulgating 
the  rule.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any 
oral  presentations 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  publish  with 
any  rule  adopted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
a  full  statement  of  its  reasons  for  abrogat- 
ing, altering,  or  supplementing  the  rules  of 
a  aelf-regulatory  organization  in  the  manner 
provided,  the  facts  and  other  evidence  upon 
which  such  reasons  are  based,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  principal  arguments  presented 
against  the  adoption  of  such  rule. 

"(4)  Kxcept  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  this  subsection,  rulemaking 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  In  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or 
limit  the  Commission's  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  pursuant  to  any  other  au- 
thority under  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  Each  self -regulatory  organization 
shall  file  with  the  Commission.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, copies  of  any  proposed  change  in.  ad- 
dition to.  or  deletion  from  the  rules  of  such 
organization  accompanied  by  a  concise  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  of 
such  proposed  change,  addition,  or  deletion. 
No  such  proposed  change,  addition,  or  dele- 
tion ahall  take  effect  except  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall.  uf>on  the  filing 
of  a  propoaad  change,  In  addition  to,  or  dele- 
tion from  the  rules  of  a  self -regulatory  orga- 
nization, publish  notice  of  such  proposal  to- 
gether with  the  organization's  statement  of 
basis  and  purpose  and  shall  afford  Interested 
persons  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  change,  addition,  or 


deletion.  The  Commission  shall  make  avail- 
able (or  public  Inspection  copies  of  any  cor- 
resfwndence  between  the  Commission  or  Its 
staff  and  any  interested  person  relating  to 
the  proposed  change,  addition,  or  deletion. 
Within  twenty-one  days  of  the  filing  of 
such  proposed  change,  addition,  or  deletion, 
or  within  such  longer  period  up  to  sixty  days 
of  such  filing  as  the  Commlaslon  may  desig- 
nate, if  It  finds  such  longer  period  to  be  ap- 
propriate and  publishes  Its  reasons  for  so 
finding,  the  Commisalon  shall — 

"(A)  publish  a  rule  approving  such 
change,  addition,  or  deletion  and  declaring 
It  effective  if  the  Commission  flLods  that  the 
rules  of  the  self-regulatory  organization  as 
so  changed  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  registration  requirements  for  such  or- 
ganization or  with  the  purposes  of  this  tlUa 
and  are  not  otherwise  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest,  or 

"(B)  Institute  further  proceedings.  Includ- 
ing providing  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  presentation  of  views,  data, 
or  arguments,  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed change,  addition,  or  deletion  should 
be  disapproved,  In  whole  or  In  part.  Within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  the  filing  of 
the  proposed  change,  addition,  or  deletion. 
the  Commission  shall  conclude  such  further 
proceedings  and  shall  publish  a  rule  either 
approving  such  proposed  change,  addition, 
or  deletion  and  declaring  It  effective  or  dis- 
approving such  proposed  change,  addition, 
or  deletion  if  it  finds  that  the  rules  of  the 
self-regulatory  organization  as  so  changed 
would  be  inoonslBtent  with  the  registration 
requirements  fcMr  such  organization  or  with 
the  purposes  oi  this  title  or  are  otherwise 
inconsistent  with  the  public  Interest,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  may  extend  the 
period  for  such  further  proceedings  It  It  finds 
good  cause  therefor  and  publishes  Its  reasons 
for  so  finding. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion or  by  order,  upon  Its  own  motion,  or 
upon  application  setting  forth  the  reasons 
therefor,  may  conditionally  or  uncondition- 
ally accelerate  the  effectiveness  of  any  pro- 
posed change  in.  addition  to.  or  deletion 
frcwn  the  rules  of  a  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion or  any  class  or  classes  of  such  proposed 
changes,  additions,  or  deletions  If  It  app>ears 
to  the  Commission  that  such  accelerated  ef- 
fectiveness Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  If  any  self -regulatory  organization 
takes  any  final  disciplinary  action  against 
any  member  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  a  member,  or  denies  admission  to  any 
person  seeking  membership  therein,  or  pro- 
hibits or  limits  any  customer  or  Issuer  In  re- 
spect of  requested  access  to  services  offered  by 
such  organization  or  any  member  thereof,  the 
self-regulatory  organization  shall  prompt- 
ly file  a  notice  thereof  with  the  Commission. 
The  notice  ahall  be  In  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Commission,  by 
rule,  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection.  Any  such  action, 
denial,  prohibition,  or  limitation  by  a  aelf- 
regulatory  organization  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commission,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, or  upon  application  by  any  person  ag- 
grieved thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action  has  been  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  received  by  such  aggrieved 
person,  or  within  such  longer  period  as  the 
Commission  may  determine.  Application  to 
the  Commission  for  review,  or  the  institution 
of  review  by  the  Commission  on  Its  own 
motion,  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such 
action,  unless  the  Commission  otherwise 
orders,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  views  on  the  question  of  a 
stay  (which  presentation  may  consist  solely 
of  affidavits). 

"(e)  (1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  discipli- 
nary actlui  ta^n  by  a  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization against  a  member  or  a  person  as- 
sociated with  a  member,  after  notice  and  op- 


portunity for  hearing  and  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  before  the  aelf-regulatory 
organization  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Commlaslon  may  deem  material — 

"(A)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
member  of  such  person  has  engaged  In  such 
acta  or  practices,  or  has  omitted  such  acts, 
as  the  aelf-regulatory  organization  has  found 
him  to  have  engaged  In  or  to  have  omitted. 
and  that  such  acts  or  practices,  or  omissions 
to  act,  are  In  violation  of  such  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  such  rules  adopted  thereunder, 
or  such  rules  of  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion as  have  been  designated  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  self-regulatory  organization, 
the  Commission  shall,  by  order,  so  declare 
and  affirm  the  action  taken  by  the  self- 
regulatory  organization  or.  If  appropriate, 
modify  the  sanctions  or  penalties  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subeectlon. 
or  remand  to  the  self -regulatory  organization 
for  further  proceedings;  or 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  does  not  find  that 
such  member  or  such  person  has  engaged 
In  such  acta  or  practices,  or  has  omitted 
such  a«ts,  as  the  self-regulatory  organisa- 
tion has  found  him  to  have  engaged  in  or  to 
have  omitted,  or  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  acts  or  practices  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  designated  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
the  rules  adopted  thereunder,  or  the  rulea 
of  the  self -regulatory  organization,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  by  order,  set  aside  the  action 
of  the  self-regulatory  organization  or  re- 
mand to  such  organization  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  having  due  regard 
for  the  public  mterest,  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, and  its  responsibility  to  remove  any 
burden  on  competition  not  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  If  It  finds  that  any  disciplinary 
action  taken  by  a  self-regulat<M7  organiza- 
tion against  a  memt>er  or  a  person  associated 
with  a  member  Is  neither  necessary  nor  ap- 
propriate or  Is  excessive  or  oppressive,  may 
cancel  or  reduce  such  action  or  require  the 
remission  of  any  penalty  associated  there- 
with. 

"  (f )  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  denial 
of  membership  in  a  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion or  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  a 
customer  or  Issuer  with  respect  to  requested 
access  to  services  offered  by  the  aelf-regula- 
tory organization  or  any  member  thereof,  if 
the  Commission,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  bearing  and  upon  consideration  of 
the  record  before  the  self -regulatory  organi- 
zation and  such  ot^<>r  matters  as  It  may 
deem  material,  determines  that  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  such  denial  or  prohibition 
or  limitation  Is  based  exist  In  fact,  that  such 
denial  or  prohibition  or  limitation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  self -regulatory  orga- 
nization, and  that  such  rules  have  not  been 
applied  so  as  to  discriminate  unfairly  against 
such  apidlcant  or  customer  at  Issuer  or  to 
Impose  burdens  on  competition  not  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  It  shall,  by  order,  dis- 
miss the  proceeding.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  determination,  the  Commission  shall,  by 
order,  set  aside  the  action  of  the  self -regula- 
tory organization  and  require  it  to  admit  the 
applicant  to  membership  or  permit  the  cus- 
tomer or  issuer  the  requested  access  to 
services  offered  by  the  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization or  member  thereof." 

Sec.  19.  Section  21(f)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  UJ3.C.  78u(f ) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(f)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  also 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  writs  of  mandamus 
or  Injunctions  commanding  any  person  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  aiul 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder  or  any 
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order  of  the  CommlMlon  made  tn  pursuance 
tberecrf  or  with  any  undertaking  contained 
in  a  registration  stateTient  as  provided  In 
subeectlon  (d)  of  section  16  of  this  title,  or 
commanding  a  ««lf-regulatory  organization 
to  enforce  compliance  by  its  members  or  per- 
sons associated  with  its  members  with  the 
provisions  of  this  tlUe,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations thereunder,  and  the  rules  of  such 
organisation." 

8»c.  20.  Section  23  of  the  Securities  Mx- 
Chmngt  Act  of  1934  (16  VB.C.  78w)  ^ 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"BTTLES    Atn    RZCULATTOKS;     AITITUAI.    KEPOKTS 

■Sec.    23.    (a)    The    Commission    and    the 
Board  of  Qovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  each  have  power  to  make  such 
rules  and  regiilatlons  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  functions  vested  In 
them  by  this  title,  and  may  for  such  pur- 
pose   classify    Issuers,    securities,    exchangee, 
securities  Information  processors,  and  other 
persons  or   matters   within  their  respecUve 
Jurisdictions.  No  provision  of  this  title  im- 
posing any  llabUlty  shall  apply   to  any  act 
done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  in  conformity 
with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Board  of  Qovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   System,   notwithstanding   that 
such  rule  or  regulation  may.  after  such  act 
or  omission,  be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be 
determined    by   Judicial   or   other   authority 
to  be  invalid  for  any  reason.  The  Commis- 
sion shall.  In  making  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  any  authority  under  this  title, 
consider  among  other  matters,  the   Impact 
any  such  proposed  rule  or  regulation  would 
have  on  competition.  The  Commission  shall 
not  promulgate  any  such  rule  or  regulation 
which  would  Impose  a  burden  on  competition 
not  reasonably  necessary  for  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  Include  in  the  notice  of  any  such 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  and  In  the  state- 
ment of  basis  and  purpose  published  upon 
the  adoption  of  any  such  rule  or  regulation, 
a  full   explanation   of   the   reasons   for   the 
Commission's  determination  that  any  bur- 
den on  competition  Imposed  by  such  rule  or 
regulation    is   reasonably    necessary   for   the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In 
making   rules   and   regulations  pursuant   to 
any  authority  under  this  title,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  make  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion copies  of  any  correspondence  between 
the  Commission  or  Its  staff  and  any  Inter- 
ested person  relating  to  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation. 

"(b)   The  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  re- 
spectively, shall  include  in  their  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  Information,  data,  and 
recommendations  for   further   legislation   as 
they    may    deem    advisable    with    regard    to 
matters  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions 
under  this  title.  The  Commission  shall  also 
include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
for  each  fiscal  year   (1)    a  summary  of  the 
Commission's    oversight    activities    with    re- 
spect to  the  self-regulatory  organizations,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  any  examination  of 
any    such    organization,    any    recommends- 
tlon  presented  to  any  such  organization  for 
changes    In    Its    organization,    character,    or 
rules,  and  any  action  by  any  such  organiza- 
tion with  respect  to  any  such  Commission 
recommendation;  (2)  a  statement  and  analy- 
sis of  the  expenses  of  each  self-regulatory 
organization  m  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  responsibUltlea  under  this  title; 
(3)  information,  data,  and  recommendatlona 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional market  system.  Including  a  summary 
of  the  regulatory  activities,  operational  ca- 
pabilities,  financial   resources,   and  plans  of 
the     self-regulatory     organizations     related 
thereto;  and  (4)  a  summary  of  the  Commis- 
sion's handling  and  ultimate  disposition  of 
any  petition  filed  with  It  for  the  Issuance  of 
any  rule  under  this  title." 
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ate.  21.  Section  26(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  VB.C.  78y(b))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'(b)    Any   person   adversely  affected   by   a 
rule  promulgated  under  section  19(b)  of  this 
title  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  rule  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  tht  United  States,  with- 
in any  circuit  wherein  such  person   resides 
or  has  his  prtnclpal  place  of  business,  or  In 
the  United  states  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  flUug  in  such  court, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
such   rule,   a  written   petition   praying   that 
such  rule  be  modified  or  set  aside.  In  whole 
or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith   transmitted   by   the   clerk   of   the 
court  to  the  Commission  or  an  officer  desig- 
nated by  it  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon 
the  Commission  shaU  file  in  the  ccurt  the 
record  of  the  rulemaking  proceeding.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  on  the 
record  of  the  rulemaking  proceeding  in  ac- 
cordance with   chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  affirm,  modify,  and  en- 
force or  set  aside  such  rule  or  regulation   in 
whole  or  part,  and  to  grant  such  other  ap- 
propriate reUef,  including  interim  reUef    as 
provided  In  such  chapter.  If  the  petitioner 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  lea  e  to  adduce 
additional   dau.   views,   or   arguments    and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such   additional   data,   views,   cr  argu- 
ments are  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable groui.ds  for  the  petitioner's  failure  to 
adduce  su^h  data,  views,  or  arguments  in 
the  rulemaking  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission, the  court  may  order  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  additional  cpportunity  for 
the  oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  or  argu- 
menu  and  for  written  submission.  By  rea- 
son of  the  addltloaal  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments so   presented,   the   Conunission   may 
modify  or  set  p.slde  the  original  rule  or  the 
statement  and  other  information  published 
With  it,  and  the  Commission  shall  Lie  m  the 
court  such  modified  rule  and  statement    if 
any,  and  the  record  of  such  additional  data 
views,  or  arguments.  The  Judgment  and  de- 
cree of  the  court  shaU  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States    upon    certiorari    or    certification    as 
provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  For  purposes  of  court  review  of 
a  Commission  rule  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion   the  record  of  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
consists    Of    the    rule    as    proposed    and    as 
adopted,  the  statement  and  other  informa- 
tloa  published  wlUi  the  rule  when  proposed 
and  when  adopted,  any  written  submissions 
to  or  by  the  Commission  related  to  the  rule 
the  transcript  of  any  oral  presentations  to 
or  by  the  Commission  related  to  the  rule 
and  the  transcript  or  any  oral  presentations' 
and   the   written  submissions  of  any  addi- 
tional   data,    views,   or   arguments   adduced 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

8k.  22.  SecUon  25  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78y)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlna 
new  paragraph ; 

"(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsecUon  (a)  or  (b)  ahaU  not.  unleu 
speclficaUy  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Commission's  order  or  nile  " 

Sac.  23.  Section  28(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  UJS.C.  78bb(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  tlUe  ahaU  be  con- 
strued to  modify  existing  law  ( l )  with  regard 
to  the  binding  effect  on  any  member  of  any 
exchange  of  any  action  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities of  such  exchange  to  setUe  disputes 
between  Its  members,  or  (2)  with  regard  to 
the  binding  effect  of  such  acUon  on  any 
person  who  has  agreed  to  be  bound  thereby  " 
Sxc.  24.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  Section 
1(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
78<l-l(b) )  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  suspends  or  wlthdraws'any  regutra- 
tlon,  or  censures  or  impoeee  any  UmlUtlon 


upon  the  acUvlUea,  functloru,  and  opera- 
tions of  a  self-regulatory  organization,  or 
suspends  or  expels  a  member  of  any  such 
organization,  or  suspends  or  bars  any  per- 
son from  being  associated  with  any  mem- 
ber of  any  such  organization,  or  removes 
from  office  any  officer  or  director  of  any 
such  organlzaUon.  or  suspends  trading  on 
an  exchange  pursuant  to  section  19(a)  of 
this  title,  or  (4)  disapproves  any  proposed 
change  in.  addition  to.  or  deletion  from  the 
rules  of  a  self -regulatory  organlzaUon  pur- 
suant to  section  19(c)  of  UUa  tiUe  " 

Sxc.  25.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that  sec- 
tions 6(b).  IIA.  and  16A(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  ahall  become  effective  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  Commission  shall 
upon  the  effecUveneas  of  such  sections,  sus- 
pend the  reglttration  of  any  national  secu- 
rities exchange  or  registered  securities  as- 
sociation or  impose  appropriate  llmlUtlons 
en  the  activities,  functions,  and  operations 
of  any  such  exchange  cr  association.  U  it 
finds,  on  the  record  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  the  organization 
character,  or  nUes  thereof  do  not  conform' 
to  the  requlremenu  of  such  sections  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  and  any  such  suspen- 
sion cr  limitation  shall  remain  in  effect  untu 
the  Commission  Usues  an  order  declaring 
that  such  exchange  or  association  conforms 
to  such  requirements. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
joined  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities at  the  beginning  of  mv  term 
of  office.  It  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
reform  of  the  securities  industry  based 
on  findings  of  its  18-month  study  of  the 
securities  markets.  As  I  have  progres- 
sively immersed  myself  In  these  problems 
I  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues,  the  depth  of  the 
controversy,  and  the  need  for  basic  re- 
form. 

The  securities  Industry  now  functions 
within   an    operational    and    regulatory 
framework  established  in  the  1930's   At 
that  time,  neither  the  trading  volume 
nor  trading  patterns  of  today's  markets 
could  possibly  have  been  foreseen.  Only 
about  a  half  billion  shares  of  stock  were 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
each  year  in  the   1930's,   while  nearly 
4^2  billion  were  traded  last  year.  Until 
quite  recent  times,  individuals  did  the 
great  majority  of  trading  in  securities, 
while  the  strong  trend  today  Is  toward 
institutional  investment.  Together  with 
these  changes  In  volume  and  investment 
pattern  has  come  the  almost  revolution- 
ary development  of  electronic  equipment 
which   has   made   worldwide,   real-time 
market  Information  an  achievable  goal. 
No  technological  barrier  exists  any  longer 
to  prevent  total  communication  among 
all  broker-dealers  and  with   respect  to 
any  security,  no  matter  how  geographi- 
cally separated  they  may  be. 

The  new  technology  has  created  an 
economic  structure  that  no  longer  com- 
fortably nts  within  the  statutory  lan- 
guage. Until  recently  trading  in  secu- 
rities was  largely  dependent  upon  per- 
sonal contacts  among  broker-dealers, 
specialists  and  marketmakers.  In  recent 
years,  however,  cathode  ray  tubes,  the 
computer,  and  automated  trading  sys- 
tems have  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  trading  techniques 
which  are  no  longer  dependent  on 
physical      proximity.      For      example. 
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NASDAQ  carries  quotes  for  nearly  3,100 
over-the-counter  securities  and  111 
listed  securities,  which  results  in  a  trad- 
ing volume  nearly  63  percent  of  that  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Even 
more  revolutionary,  automated  trading 
systems  such  as  Autex  and  Instinct  have 
made  possible  direct  trading  between 
institutional  investors  and  their  broker*. 
These  systems  are  handling  a  volume  of 
well  over  a  million  shares  a  day — nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  when  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  was  passed. 

These  changes  have  put  great  stress 
on  the  traditional  market  mechanisms 
of  exchange  and  over-the-counter  trad- 
ing. The  diffusion  of  the  markets,  which 
has  been  called  a  "fragmentation,"  has 
Indicated  a  need  for  a  rethinking  of  the 
regulatory  structure  for  the  securities 
Industry  as  well  as  a  reallocation  of 
regulatory  responsibilities  among  the 
self -regulatory  organizations.  I  view  the 
legislative  task  as  arriving  at  a  proper 
balance  between  a  desire  to  encourage 
free  and  open  competition  and  a  duty  to 
protect  the  investing  public.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  regulation  should  respond  to  the 
natural  flow  of  economic  development, 
but  so  as  to  be  responsive  to  general 
investor  interests. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  National 
Securities  Market  System  Act  of  1973, 
Introduced  today  by  Senator  Williams 
with  my  cosponsorshlp,  will  encourage 
the  appropriate  reform.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  takes  a  basically  sound  approach 
to  the  problems  at  hand,  although  I  will 
certainly  be  interested  in  the  comments 
we  receive  from  members  of  the  industry 
and  Investors.  In  any  case,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  concrete  basis  for  be- 
ginning fimdamental  revision  of  the 
existing  statutory  pattern. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 
S.  2520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed 
additional  revenues  by  Increasing  the 
amoimt  of  minimum  tax  imposed  on  tax 
preferences.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

THK    MrniMtTM   TAX— TAX   aOTOaM   ON  THX  DIBT 
CKtLIMC      aCT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  reform  the  minimum  tax.  Identical 
legislation  has  been  introduced  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressmen Henry  Reuss,  Brock  Adams. 
John  Moss,  and  Frank  Thompson.  My 
hope  is  that  Congress  will  include  this 
legLslaUon  as  part  of  the  debt  celling  bill, 
which  must  be  acted  on  by  Congress  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  Its  commitment 
to  comprehensive  tax  reform  by  taking 
action  this  year  to  strengthen  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

Existing  loopholes  in  the  minimum  tax 
are  rightly  criticized  as  among  the  most 
glaring,  most  notorious,  and  most  im- 
justmable  loopholes  in  the  Federal  in- 
come laws.  We  in  Congress  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  millions  of  average  American 
taxpayers  to  make  a  downpayment  on 
tax  reforms  this  year,  and  we  can  do  It  by 


Including  three  specific  refomu  of  the 
minimum  tax  as  part  of  the  debt  ceiUng 
biU. 

The  three  proposed  reforms  would 
raise  an  estimated  $4  billion  in  increased 
Federal  revenues — revenues  that  can  be 
used  to  offset  the  budget  impact  of  in- 
creased Federal  spending  in  other  areas, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  increased 
cost-of-living  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity already  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  House. 

Even  aside  from  the  question  of  basic 
tax  fairness,  tax  reform  is  in  fact  the 
most  obvious  available  safety  valve  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  Federal  budget 
and  generate  necessary  new  funds,  with- 
out impeding  the  fight  against  inflation 
or  requiring  a  general  tax  increase. 

In  this  time  of  budget  crisis,  tax  reform 
can  provide  dollars  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit,  dollars  for  national  defense,  dol- 
lars for  homes  and  Jobs  and  schools  and 
health,  dollars  for  policemen  and  drug 
control;  dollars  for  transportation  and 
the  environment;  dollars  to  reduce  the 
soaring  burden  of  property  and  payroll 
taxes;  dollars  for  revenue  sharing  with 
State  and  local  governments — in  short, 
dollars  to  meet  all  the  national  priorities 
that  are  being  set  today  by  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. Given  the  budget  straltjacket  in 
which  Congress  now  finds  itself  in  many 
areas,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  act  in 
the  obvious  area  of  tax  reform. 

The  three  reforms  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill  would  make  the  following 
changes  in  the  minimum  tax: 

First,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  exist- 
ing deduction  allowed  against  the  mini- 
mum tax  for  regular  taxes  paid.  In  effect, 
this  deduction  is  an  "executive  suite 
loophole,"  because  It  allows  high-salaried 
executives  and  others  to  escape  their  fair 
share  of  the  minimum  tax  by  using  the 
taxes  they  already  pay  as  a  device  to 
shelter  large  amounts  of  income  derived 
from  tax  loopholes. 

Second,  it  would  repeal  the  $30,000 
exemption  currenUy  allowed  against  tax 
preference  income.  It  is  illogical  for  Con- 
gress to  apply  a  minimum  tax  on  Income 
earned  from  tax  loopholes,  and  then  ex- 
empt the  first  $30,000  in  loophole  income 
from  the  tax. 

•Riird,  it  would  raise  the  rate  of  the 
minimum  tax  from  the  current  fixed  rate 
of  10  percent  to  a  progressive  rate,  equal 
to  one-half  the  tax  rate  on  ordinary  In- 
come— that  is.  a  sliding  rate  schedule 
ranging  from  7  to  35  percent.  The  exist- 
ing flat  rate  of  10  percent  is  the  biggest 
bargain  in  the  Federal  tax  laws,  an  ex- 
cessive bonus  to  taxpayers  enjoying 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
in  loophole  Income.  Instead,  we  need  a 
progressive  rate  schedule,  the  fairest  ap- 
proach for  the  minimum  tax. 

The  irony  of  the  existing  minimum 
tax,  originally  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1969  as  a  modest  tax  on  Income  derived 
from  loopholes,  is  that  the  tax  Itself  Is 
so  full  of  loopholes  that  it  does  not  ful- 
fill its  function.  For  example,  in  1971.  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  are 
available,  98.000  Individuals  reported  in- 
come from  tax  preferences,  but  only  24.- 
000,  or  one-quarter  of  the  total,  paid  tmy 
minimum  tax.  In  other  words,  75  percent 


oXJthose  with  income  from  tax  loc^holes 
estfaped  the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

Although  the  statutory  rate  of  the  min- 
imum tax  is  10  percent,  the  effective  rate 
is  only  2.6  percent. 

The  $2.2  billion,  or  fully  36  percent  of 
the  total  amount  reported  by  individuals 
as  tax  preference  income,  went  complete- 
ly untaxed  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  left  tax 
reform  on  the  back  burner  for  too  long. 
Meaningful  reform  is  needed  now  to  help 
millions  of  ordinary  Amercan  citizens 
who  are  fed  up  with  the  high  Ux  burden 
they  have  to  bear  because  of  the  Na- 
tion's loc^hole-ridden  tax  laws. 

Already,  It  is  likely  that  Congress  will 
make  tax  reform  Its  number  one  priority 
in  the  session  that  begins  next  January. 
Action  by  Congress  now  jvould  be  widely 
seen  as  a  downpajrment  on  more  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  to  come,  a  sign 
of  good  faith  by  Congress  that  we  are  at 
last  about  to  redeem  our  pledge  of  real 
tax  justice  for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

S.  2520 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 56(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  imposition  of  minimum  tax 
for  Ux  preferences)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  In  general. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  U  here- 
by imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax. 
determined  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) ,  on 
the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference." 

(b)  Section  56(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  treatment  of  net  operating  losses)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  excess  of  WO,- 
000"  and  by  striking  out  "10  percent"  in 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  applicable  percent". 

(c)  SecUon  56(c)  of  such  Code  (reUting 
to  tax  carryovers)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Section  56  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection ; 

"(d)  Amodnt  or  Tax. — The  amount  of 
tax  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
determined  by  applying  the  tables  prescribed 
In  section  1  except  that  In  lieu  of  the  words 
'taxable  income'  each  place  they  appear  in 
such  Ubles  there  shall  be  substituted  the 
words  'sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference'." 

(e)  Section  58  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rules  for  application  of  the  minimum  tax) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (d)  through 
(g)  as  (b)  through  (e)  and  by  amending 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Estates  awb  Tkusts. — ^In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  sum  of  the  Items  of 
tax  preference  for  any  taxable  year  of  the 
estate  or  trust  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or 
trust  allocable  to  each.",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ine  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Elect  Not  To  Claim  Tax  Pazra- 
XNCES. — In  the  case  of  an  Item  of  tax  prefer- 
ence which  is  a  deduction  from  groas  inoooM, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  waive  the  deduc- 
tl(»i  of  all  or  part  of  such  Item,  and  the 
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•mount  so  wmlvvd  ah*ll  not  be  taken  Into 
Account  for  purpoaee  oi  tlus  p«rt.  In  tha  c»ae 
of  &n  item  of  tax  preference  described  in  aec- 
tloa  57(a)  (B),  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  all  or  iMirt  of  any  capital  gain  as  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which 
\s  neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property  de- 
scribed in  section  1331,  and  the  amount 
treated  as  such  gain  shall  not  be  ta^n  into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  part.  An  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  is  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  mafcing  ©f 
such  election  shall  constitute  a  consent  to  all 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  set  forth  In 
the  regulations  as  to  the  eSect  of  such  elec- 
tion for  purpoGee  of  this  title." 

(f)  Section  443  of  such  Code  (reUting  to 
returns  for  a  period  of  less  than  12  months) 
Is  an>ended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) 
thereof  and  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
(d). 

(g)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tl<»  shall  apply  only  with  renpect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  determining  the  deferral  of  tax  Ua- 
billty  under  section  66(b)  of  the  Internal 
Reveniie  Code  of  1954  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  necessary  computations  involving 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  made  under  the 
law  applicable  to  such  taxable  year. 

(3)  There  shall  be  no  tax  carryover  under 
section  66(c)  or  56(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Jackson  and 

Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  disaster 

relief  to  the  drought-stricken  Sahel,  to 

relieve  the  flood  damage  in  Pakistan  and 

provide     reconstruction     assistance     to 

Nicaragua.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Humphrey  made 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill  Eind 
the  ensuing  discussion  appear  later  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bate on  S.  2335,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973.) 


RKl-'EKRAL  OP  S.  2176  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  27.  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  filed  a 
report  on  S.  2176,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
natiooal  fuels  and  energy  conservation 
policy,  to  establish  an  OCace  of  Energy 
Conservation  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  includes 
provisions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Public 
Works.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with 
prior  agreements  with  these  committees, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2176  be 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  days  to  run  from  Sep- 
tember 27, 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILU3 

S.    S33T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmowd,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.   McClsl- 


LAW),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
FAjfKui),  the  Senator  fnxn  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hzucs).  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  WnxiAM  L.  Scott) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2237,  to 
remove  the  labor  union  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

■.  as  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIhttre,  the 

Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  2328,  to  require 
that  certain  information  about  gasoline 
be  disclosed  to  consumers. 

8.    2400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkixmoh,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2400,  to  amend 
section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with 
respect  to  motor  vehicle  nnlssion  stand- 
ards. 

8.   1411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2411,  to  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

S.    2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abour- 
EZK),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Seiiator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2422,  to  establish  a 
National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape  and  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  research  and  demon- 
stration program  into  the  causes,  conse- 
quences, prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  rape. 

S.    3445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre.  the 

Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)   were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2445,  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate 
the  reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for 
Income    tax    withholding    and    old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  2soa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfielb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2502,  the 
NeighborhcKxi  Government  Act  of  1973. 


SURFACE     MINING     RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMZNT    NOS.    680,    SSI,    AND    (83 

"Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  package  of  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1973,  S.  425,  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendments  Is  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  $20  million 
annually  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  find  new  and  better 


wavs  to  extract  coal  from  deep  mines  In 
this  country. 

Russell  E.  Train,  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  noted 
recently  In  an  interview  published  In  the 
Washington  Poet  that  deep-mined  coal 
is  essential  for  clean  energy  in  this 
country  and  that  this  country  can  be- 
come the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  only  by 
deep  mining  for  It.  rather  than  surface 
mining. 

Deep  mlnliig  not  only  promises  greater 
energy  resources  for  this  country,  but  It 
promises  less  environmental  damage  and 
greater  employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Rkcorj)  at  this  pxjlnt  a  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post  Interview  with  Mr. 
Train,  a  tabulation  of  the  coal  reserves 
in  this  country,  and  copies  of  my  amend- 
ments to  6.  425. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial and  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  27,  1973 J 
Dkxp-Minkd  Coal  Teemxd  Essential  fob 
Clkam  Bkebgt 
(By  Oeorge  C.  WUson) 
The  United  States  can  become  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  coal  only  by  digging  deep  in  the 
ground  for  it  rather  than  concentrating  on 
strip  mining,  according  to  the  government'! 
top  environment  executive. 

Administrator  Russell  K.  Train  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  made  that 
statement  on  the  basis  of  government  figures 
which  show  only  3  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
total  coal  supply  lies  near  the  Burface  where 
It  can  be  strlppeid. 

That  distribution  of  coal  is  shaping  the 
lobbying  drive  of  environmental  groui>8  try- 
ing to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  a  biU  providing 
strict  federal  controls  over  strip  mining — an 
Issue  expected  to  be  Joined  on  the  floor  next 
week. 

Train  apoke  not  In  the  context  of  that  leg- 
islation but  in  response  to  a  question  on 
where  the  United  States  might  get  clean 
energy  in  the  future.  His  remarks  are  perti- 
nent, however,  to  the  current  debate  on  the 
strip  mining  bill. 

Said  Train:  With  such  a  small  percentage 
of  our  total  coal  supply  strlppable.  "the  un- 
derground reserves  are  by  all  odds  the  pre- 
dominant sources  that  we  have.  We're  going 
to  have  to  get  at  this  In  any  event. 

'The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
(mining)  more  economically  attracUve,  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially 
acceptable  as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employ- 
ment, the  better  off  we're  going  to  be,"  he 
said  during  an  Interview. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Onter,  a  private 
pressure  group  pushing  for  a  tough  strip 
mining  bill,  released  a  report  yesterday  de- 
crying what  It  said  was  a  lack  of  government 
planning  to  go  after  the  deep  rather  than  the 
strlppable  coal. 

"In  certain  regions  of  the  country,"  aald 
the  EPC  report,  "strlppable  coal  wUl  soon  be- 
come marginal  and  in  some  areas  exhausted 
in  the  next  decade.  There  Is  no  governmental 
policy  to  prevent  this  nor  any  preparations 
being  made  for  the  day  when  the  country 
will  have  to  return  to  its  real  coal  reserves  In 
the  deep  mines." 

President  Nixon's  Council  on  Envlron- 
menUl  Quality  released  flguie*  back  In 
March  on  which  both  Train  and  the  KPC 
relied  in  dlacuaeing  the  ratio  of  strlppable 
and  deep-mined  coal.  The  CIQ  said  that  of 
the  reserve  of  1.66  trillion  tons  at  coal  in  the 
United  States,  4S  biUlon  ton*  could  be  ob- 
tained through  strip  mining — or  about  3  per 
cent. 

Another  study,  also  figuring  in  the  lobby- 
ing over  how  strictly  surface  mining  should 
be  regulated,  challenges  claims  that  banning 
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stripping  on  the  hills  of  Appalachia  would 
coat  Jobs  in  the  region.  Charles  Rivers  Asso- 
ciates of  (Cambridge,  Mass..  Indicated  In  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  that  such  a  ban  would  actually 
bring  a  more  stable  coal  economy  to  that 
area. 

If  things  continue  as  they  are  in  Appa- 
lachia, the  number  of  men  employed  in  both 
surface  and  deep  mines  will  drop  from  the 
current  106.000  to  66.800  In  1980.  according 
to  the  study. 

But  with  stripping  of  the  hills  banned,  the 
report  predicted  that  the  1980  estimate  of 
S6,8(X)  Jobs  would  be  increased  by  8.842  direct 
jobs  in  the  coal  industry  in  Appalachia  and 
6.014  associated  positions  as  the  companies 
turned  to  deep  mining. 

The  National  Coal  Association,  represent- 
ing   nUne    owners    and    operators,    has    ap- 


plauded President  Nixon's  commitment  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  coal  for  energy  in  the 
future  but  has  assailed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  strip-mining  bills  as  too  restrictive. 

Tabulation  op  Coal  RasKavxa 

I.  Ratio  of  deep  mine,  low  sulfur  coal  to 
strlppable,  low  sulfur  coal  in  the  Utxlted 
States.  30:1. 

II.  Ratio  of  deep  mine  coal  to  strlppable 
coal  in  the  UB.  34:1. 

III.  Ratio  of  deep  mine,  low  sulfur  coal  to 
strlppable,  low  sulfur  coal  in  Appalachia. 
43:1. 

IV.  Ratio  of  deep  mine  coal  to  strlppable 
coal  In  Appalachia.  49:1. 

Note  on  the  term  "reserves": 
Of  the  total   coal   resources,  sotne  50  per 
cent,  or  1.6  trillion  tons  of  bituminous,  sub- 


Mtumlnous  and  lignite  coal,  are  considered 
recoverable  reserves,  (i.e.,  minable  under  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  and  with  present 
technology,  or  technology  that  may  be  avail- 
able in  the  future  > ) .' 


'Averitt.  Paul.  Cool  Resources  Of  The 
United  States,  January  1,  1967  US.GJS.  Bul- 
letin 1276,  V3.QF.O.  1969. 

•  Factors  Affecting  The  Use  Of  Coal  In 
Present  And  Future  Energy  Markets,  A  back- 
ground paper  prepared  by  the  C<Kigreealonal 
Research  Service,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  46,  A 
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FI6URE  2.— COAL  RESERVES— RATIO  OF  DEEP  MINE.  LOtW  SULFUR  COAL  TO  STRIPPABLE. 
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FIGURE  3.— COAL  RESERVES-RATIO  OF  DEEP  MINE  COAL  TO  STRIPPABU  COAL,  BY  STATE 
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AjcnniicxNT  No.  5S0 

On  page  130.  line  6.  Inaert  the  following: 
"Skc.    605.    Research    and    Demonstration 
Projects  on  Alternative  Coal  Mining  Tech- 
nologies.—(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
periments,     demonstration      projects,      and 
training  relative  to  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  co«U  mining  technologies  which 
provide   alternatives   to  surface  disturt>ance 
and  which  maximize  the  recovery  of  avail- 
able coal  raeources.   Including   the  Improve- 
ment of  present  underground  mining  meth- 
ods, methods  for  the  return  of  underground 
mining  wastn  to  the  mine  void,  methods  for 
the  undergroiind  mining  of  thick  coal  seams 
and  very  deep  coal  seams,  methods  for  un- 
derground gasification  and  liquefaction,  and 
such  other  means  of  mining  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended In  the  studies  authorized  under 
Sec.   402.   In   conducting   the   activities  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  and  nuike  grants 
to  qualified  Institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  030.000.000  annually  for  the 
piirpoaee  of  this  section." 

And  renumber  the  present  sections  SOS 
through  S13. 

AMKNDMXirr  No.  081 

On  page  54.  strike  out  lines  8  through  11 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  coal  mining  c^)eratlons  presently  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements;  surface  coal  mining  consti- 
tutes one  method  of  extraction  of  the  r«- 
aource;  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
Nation  s  coal  reserves  can  only  be  extracted 
by  underground  mining  methods,  and  It  Is, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  national  Interest 
to  insure  the  existence  of  an  expanding  and 
economically  healthy  underground  coal  min- 
ing Industry:" 

No.  582 

On  page  66.  line  19.  Insert  the  following: 
"(8)  reduce  surface  land  dlstiirbance  and 
encourage  the  full  utlllzaUon  of  coal  re- 
sources through  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  undwground  extraction  technol- 
ogies." 

And  renumber  the  present  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (9). 


MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1 974 — AMENDMENT 

AUZlTDUZtrt   NO.    583 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AMKNOMKNT   TO   TKI    CONTINT7INC    aXSOLUTIOIC, 
HOtTSX  BXSOLimON  7  27 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr,  President.  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  In  the  continuing  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  727, 
I  will  oppose  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
storing to  that  measure  the  Qule  amend- 


ment added  by  the  House  by  a  288-to-94  I    am    hopeful    that    the    committee 

vote  on  September  25.  This  would  have  amendment  will  be  rei^^t^d  anH  t^cv^ 

the  effect  of  holding  harmless  local  edu-  provlTn  S,  ^^rese^S^  ^^^1^ 

V  i  .  '«  ,  •  '""^  ^^^^  "^«y  ™-  harmless  at  the  1972  level  is  by  contract 
ceived  In  fiscal  year  1973.  This  provision  discriminatory  Mid  imreionawr^d 
would  substitute  for  the  present  hold-  should  be  altSed^  th^QTlmeidm^t 
harmless  provision  which  stipulates  that  proposes  amenoment 
no  State  may  receive  less  of  these  funds  wr  jy^^t^^r.*  t  w 
than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1972  tTesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Also,  I  am  submitting  an  affirmaUve  ^'  ^  *^^^  certain  tables  printed  at 
amendment  should  the  legislative  situa-  '^  Point  in  the  Record. 
tlon  require  it.  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
Briefly  stated,  this  amendment  has  the  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
following  advantages:  as  follows : 

First.    It    utilizes    1973,    rather    than 

1972.    as    the    reference    year    for   hold  ^"  ''"*^  '•  "scal  year  i»74-anaiysis  based  on 

harmless.  If  the  purpose  of  a  hold-harm-  ''"".fwooo  APfRown»TiON  and  loo  percent stah 

less  provision  Is  to  forestaU  precipitous  *t^°  harmless  provision  at  1972  level  as  con- 

loss  of  funds,  then  the  previous  year-  l'',!!!\lZ^^J'::!'^'°  '""'■  '""  ""  ^"O"- 

sJSSd."^  '  "^  ^-^Jd  be  ;s'ol*:t^Xbl"u;^'*"^*'*°'=°''^'''"'''« 

Second.  It  holds  harmless  at  the  local 
rather  than  the  State  level.  As  the  Office 
of  Education  has  pointed  out,  the  State 
hold-harmless  provision  has  no  effect  on 

local    school    districts    experiencing    a  stat* 

diminution  in  funds,  not  even  in  advan-  ivtrm 

taged  States,  because  title  I-A,  ESEA,  sum                '"p^t 

allocates  fimds  to  counties  through  the 

States.  Thus,  the  States  only  serve  as  a  AiabMu                      ^02.72 

conduit  of  funds  and  a  State  hold-harm-     *•»*» 2».  35 

lesa  provision  permits  certain  parts  of  the     JS,^ l^J? 

21  advantaged  States  to  gain  greater  ap-  c»i»oini*V.'.'.l"'.'.'.'.'.       17a  5g 

preciatlons  in  title  I  funds  than  would     r°'°'J^i iS-fi 

ordlnarUy  be  the  case  at  the  expense  of  SUS^::::::;"-       ^S;^^ 

local  schools  in  29  losing  States.  """^ "ia 

Third.  Since  this  provision  is  already     StSI? fj^g 

in  the  House-passed  bill,  the  issue  will  be  \<itt».. '.'."'."'.'.'.'.'.'.       in.84 

removed  from  conference.  The  debate  on     "i^ JS-JJ 

this  issue  could  very  well  delay  the  con-  lowi.. ...:::::::;:::       2j4  97 

tinulng  resolution  in  conference  imperil-     J;;U*»- gj^* 

ing  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for  iSS '"""""      ^S 

all  programs  at  this  time.  *•«"• 175!9S 

Fourth.  The  State  hold-harmless  pro-  Ml^usrtto".:::::""       177" as 

vision  creates  inequitable   variations   in     JJi<*iMn  192.75 

the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  differ-  SSS.  i:::::""       JaiS 

ent  parts  of  the  country,  the  amounts  of     •'•oouri 25175 

money  received  as  a  proportion  of  per     JfSSlfci mta 

pupil     expenditure     and     teacher-pupU  N*¥»d»  [""["""       \Ti.v 

ratio.  Appended  to  my  remarks  is  a  chart.     !!!!!i!J!^*' r^Vi 

utilized  in  my  remarks  In  the  Senate  of  n«wi«i«2o;:::::;"'       m» 

September  21,  on  this  subject.  I  also  in-     2!!L7»^_- 25  >2 

elude  the  table  from  my  June  29  Senate  S^^lir                x?  m 

speech  showing  gains  and  losses  by  State     <** 'Wisi 

under  the  State  hold-harmless  provision,     o^^^ \^^ 

Indicative  of  how  the  State  hold-harm-  Peniuytvanii!';!.'".'.'       183.75 

less  provision  benefits  certain  cities  is  the  ^r^'J!i,                15  S 

case  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  which  in  fiscal  year  sSS  d*k^^..;:;::;       5a  20 

1972  received  $2.2  million  in  title  I  ESEA     Jtnims** c?  22 

funds,  in  fiscal  year  1973  received  $1,9     uSf i70» 

million,  and  in  fiscal  yearl974.  under  the     verawnt 190.39 

State  hold-harmless  provision  this  wiu  i'Son::;::::;::     IIVA 

jump  to  $4.2  million.  Without  that  pro-     Wejtvtrginw 3W.77 

vision.  Mobile  would  stUl  get  more  title     J^JSJ^L" J?f  J^ 

I  funds,  but  at  a  reasonable  increased  District  of  co»umt>ii-  .       221.55 
level  to  about  $2.2  million. 
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&3.80  1 

Minnaaata 

23,183,881 

22.  lea  878 

-t  1.023,  003 

104  66  , 

Mtssusippi 

44, 154,  990 

22. 829,  237 

-1- 21  325,753 

193  41   ■ 

Missouri 

28,547.584 

24,025,663 

+  4  521.921 

118.82  1 

Montana 

4,  379,  638 

4  425, 127 

-47.489 

98.97  ! 

Hxal  year  1974    Fiscal  year  1974 
ESEA  I,  part  A      ESEA  I.  part  A 


State 


eatiaMted 

aHatniaats 

Witt  1972 

floor 


•ftimalad 
atlotmaats 
without  1972 


Paicaatat 
iorm«ia 


Lots  or  aawi 

under  nold 

harml«» 


fiscal  year 
1972  flow 


fwfcraska $8,461,135  r.7t9,a28  +$672.1<»7  IM.63 

Nevada 1,6(6  684  1,950.587  -284.513  85141 

New  Haaipahira 2,801.095  3,304,210  -503,115  84,77 

NewJersay 60,773,155  73,044917  -12271,762  83  20 

NewMeiioO-- 11.203,896  10  614  276  -^588,620  105.56 

Newrort 255,282,719  309,962,830  -54,680,111  82.36 

North  Carolina 61,621,074  35,255,652  +26,365,422  174.78 

North  DakoU.._ 5.U7,877  4,140,123  4-I.3fl7,754  1J1.59 

O^x)    51,107,359  61,053,079  -9.955,720  8S.70 

Oklahoma 20,300,817  17,010,041  +3,290,776  119.35 

Oreten „ 12,858,310  15,009,650  -2151,340  85.67 

Pennsylvania 74,563.599  88.482.429  -13,918,830  84.27 

Rhode  Island 6,041,948  7,252.309  -1,210,361  83.31 

South  Carolina 37,107.533  18  991562  -H8, 115  971  195  39 

SwttiOalioU 6.870.494  4  632.141  +2  238.353  148  12 

Tannassao 38.712,613  20,021,999  -t1«.690,611  193.J5 

Teias 93.439.492  81,923,055  +11,516,437  114  06 

Utah 5  302  785  6.304,179  -1,001.374  84.12 

Vermont 3,014,806  3,268,002  -253,196  92.25 

Viriinia 37.064,416  29,347,081  +7,737,335  126.36 

WashinftaM 19,676,262  23  307,758  -3  631,496  84  42 

*estVir|i«a 21681,593  12,118.337  +9.563,256  178.92 

Wisconsm 19,931,228  23,752,279  -3,821,051  83.91 

Wyoming 1,821,060  1,891,064  -7,004  101,59 

District  of  Columhia 13,478,9*4  16,197,598  -Z  718, 614  83.22 


MAKING      FURTHER      CONTINUINa 
APPROPRIATIONS      FOR      FISCAL 
YEAR  1974— AMENDMENT 
4icnn>mirr    mo,    saa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eaclx- 
TON.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr. 
MclNTYRi  >  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  727)  supra. 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OF  1973— 

AMENDMENT 

AMXNOMXMT     NO.     585 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  sua  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2365)  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  as  it  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  organized  amateur  athletic  com- 
petition within  the  United  States  and 
the  participation  of  American  athletes  in 
international  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Doi-e  made  when  he 
submitted  the  above  amendment  and  the 
ensuing  discussion  relating  thereto  are 
printed  in  the  Record  near  the  end  of  the 
day.) 

ajcxNDMXNTs  MO«.  saa  THB017CR  sas 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  since  in- 
troduction of  S.  2365,  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Act  of  1973,  we  have  attempted  to 
respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  affected 
parties.  Numerous  informal  meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  various  groups 
and.  In  particular,  representatives  of  the 
NCAA  and  the  high  school  organization*. 
T^ast  week  a  full-fledged  meeting  involv- 
ing representatives  of  the  high  schools, 
the  NCAA,  and  members  of  my  staff  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee staff,  was  held  After  this  meet- 
ing and  at  their  suggestion,  we  presented 
the  NCAA  with  concrete  proposals  which 
we  felt  would  meet  the  objections  they 
had  voiced  to  the  bill.  They  responded 
with  12  further  suggested  amendments. 
We  have  exsmilned  these  amendments 


and  after  careful  consideraticm  have  de- 
cided to  substantially  accept  10  of  their 
12  proposals.  I  am  now  sending  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  containing  these  10 
proposals  as  well  as  the  ones  that  we 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  NCAA. 

We  felt  that  the  legislation  as  intro- 
duced dealt  fairly  with  the  concerns  of 
the  college  and  high  school  community. 
However,  because  we  believe  this  is  such 
important  legislation,  we  are  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  clear  up  any  lingering  misapprehen- 
sion about  the  effects  of  this  bill.  Any 
fair  reading  of  the  bill  must  clearly  now 
show  that  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  more  than 
adequately  covered. 

These  amendments  are  keyed  to 
amendment  No.  459,  which  by  iman- 
imous-consent  agreement,  will  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendments. 

ADDITIONAL  (X)SPONSOR8  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMCXDMENT    NO.    888    TO    S.    2338 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnby)  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htticphrst),  the 
S«iator  from  MasatKJhusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
NKDY),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SrrvxNsoN).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  CaAMSTON) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jack- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No  535,  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2335,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION  OF   WILLIAM  JOHN   FELLNER 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  axid  Urtwm  Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday.  October  11, 
1973.  on  the  nomination  of  William  John 
Pellner,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers. 

TTie  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  5302,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PARKS  AND  RECREA- 
TION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  on  October  5  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation »111  conduct  a  hearing  on  four 
measures. 

These  are  S.  210,  to  establish  the  Bos- 
ton National  Historical  Park  in  Massa- 
chusetts; S.  417,  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  property  to  Independence  Na- 
tional Hl8t(Hlcal  Park  in  Philadelphia; 
S.  262,  to  establish  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute National  Historical  Park  in  Ala- 
bama, and  S.  584,  to  amoid  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Seashore  Act. 

The  hearings  will  be  open  and  public, 
and  will  start  at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  194 

Mr.  JACXSON,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  hearliig  by  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  on  S.  194,  a  bill 
to  remove  certain  restrictive  covenants 
in  the  Anchorage  City  Hall  Complex 
deeds. 

This  bill  is  in  addition  to  public  land 
bills  previously  annoimced. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  October  10 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110,  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Those  who  wish  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in 
the  hearing  record  should  contact  Steven 
P.  Quarles  at  5-2656. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GIVING     WITH     ONE     HAND     AND 
TAKING  AWAY  WITH  THE  OTHER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day by  a  vote  of  72  to  16.  the  Senate 
approved  Senate  Resolution  171  atnd 
thereby  made  effective  the  date  of 
O:tober  1  for  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
for  Federai  employees. 

But  now,  It  would  appear  that  for 
some  Federal  employees,  we  are  taking 
away  with  one  hand  what  we  gave  last 
Friday  with  the  other. 

Yesterday  morning  my  staff  and  I 
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began  the  new  week  with  a  most  dis- 
quieting experience.  We  discovered  that 
the  price  of  coffee  in  the  Senate  cafe- 
terias and  restaurants  had  Increased  50 
percent;  the  coet  of  a  cup  of  tea  with 
lemon  had  almost  doubled.  At  lunch- 
time,  the  story  was  similar.  The  price  of 
our  famous  Senate  bean  soup  has  In- 
creased 20  percent.  Main  course  prices 
have  all  jumped  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent. And  the  price  of  two  scoops  of  Ice 
cream  has  risen  62  percent. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  It  Is 
strange  practice  Indeed  to  vote  for  a  pay 
raise  of  4.7  percent  on  Friday  and  then 
assent  by  silence  to  an  average  raise  In 
food  prices  in  our  cafeterias  of  more 
than  10  percent  on  Monday. 

Presumably  the  raise  we  supported  last 
week  was  to  compensate  Federal  em- 
ployees for  the  cruel  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  that  has  already  taken  place 
this  year.  I  only  hope  that  yesterday's 
action  in  the  Senate  cafeterias  does  not 
presage  the  continuation  of  further  cost- 
of-living  Increases  which  will  Inevitably 
be  followed  by  next  year's  co6t-of-livin« 
wage  increase. 
Enough.  Mr.  President,  enough. 


October  2,  1973 


AWACS  AND  AIR  DEFENSE 

Mr  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  Nations  most  objective  technical 
journals.  "Scientific  American,"  has  an 
article  in  the  August  1973  edition  con- 
cerning the  Air  Force's  airborne  warn- 
ing and  ccaitrol  system — AWACS — 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Fhe  article,  entitled  "Defense 
Against  Bomber  Attack."  was  written  by 
Richard  English  and  Dan  Bolef . 

The  article  takes  particular  Issue  with 
the  air  defense  Justtflcation  of  AWACS. 
Perhaps  the  most  concise  explanation  of 
their  position  Is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Whether  one  assumes  an  attacking  force 
of  140  heavy  bombers  at  Ineludas  some 
me<llum  range  bombers  flyU^;  one  way  mis- 
sions, the  key  question  Is :  could  the  proposed 
defensive  system  repel  the  attack?  To  a  large 
extent  that  depends  on  whether  It  could 
survive  the  missile  strike  that  would  alinoA 
certainly  precede  the  bombers? 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  even 
if  Russian  bombers  did  present  a  major 
threat  to  the  United  States,  the  proposed 
new  system  would  not  be  capable  of 
thwarting  such  an  attack.  The  two  scien- 
tists address  the  possible  psychological 
effect  of  the  new  system  In  the  following 
statement: 

Even  though  the  deployment  of  bomber 
defenses  wovUd  probably  not  protect  the 
nation,  it  would  not  be  without  conse- 
quences. First,  it  might  foster  the  Illusion 
that  the  Va.  Is  safe  from  nuclear  attack, 
whereas  even  a  perfect  air  defense  system 
would  not  meenlngfuUy  change  the  outcome 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBO  and  I  recommend  It  highly  to 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 

Detkmsx  Acainst  BoMsm  Attack 

(By  Richard  O  Engllab  and  Daa  I.  Bdef) 

A  nuclear  attack  on  the  t7.S.  would  prob- 
ably consist  of  an  initial  volley  of  ballistic 


missiles,  followed  some  hours  later  by  bomb- 
ers, which  would  assess  the  damage  and  at- 
tack any  areas  that  had  escaped  destruction. 
At  the  strateglc-arms-llmltatlon  talks  in  1973 
the  VS.  and  the  V&SS..  vtrtuaJly  renounced 
defenses  a«ainst  the  mlaaUe  attack.  Weapons 
that  would  detect  and  destroy  enemy  b<Hnb- 
ers,  however,  are  not  proscribed  by  the  SALT 
agreement,  and  the  Department  of  DefecM 
has  recently  proposed  construction  of  a  new 
bomber -defense  system. 

The  new  system  would  "modernise"  the 
Aerospace  Defense  Command,  a  branch  of 
the  Air  Force  charged  with  defending  the 
nation  against  aerial  attack.  It  would  have 
four  components;  a  new  early-warning  radar 
array,  an  Improved  interceptor  aircraft,  a  new 
surface-to-air  mlssUe  and  the  equipment 
to  launch  It,  and  an  airplane  capable  of  co- 
ordinating an  attack  on  hoetUe  bombers 
from  aloft.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
requested  MOe.2  mlUlon  for  the  program 
during  flscal  year  1974.  fcdlowlng  apprxjprta- 
tlons  totaling  sllghUy  more  than  «!  bUllon  in 
previous  years.  These  are  relatively  smaU 
sums  within  the  defense  budget,  but  they 
are  prlmarUy  for  development,  not  procure- 
ment or  construction.  The  entire  project 
could  cost  eiO  bUllon  or  more  over  the  next 
several  years;  operating  expenses  and  addl- 
UonaJ  armament  proposed  for  the  1980's 
would  add  further  to  the  cost. 

Onllke  the  Safeguard  aatl-baUlatlc  mU- 
sUe  system,  a  proposal  discussed  extensively 
in  the  press  before  It  was  repudiated  by  the 
SALT  a'.cords,  the  Air  Force  bomber-defense 
plan  has  received  lltle  public  debate.  Before 
the  aircraft  and  other  equipment  are  pro- 
cured, and  before  forces  are  committed  to 
theu-  maintenance  and  operation,  three  ques- 
Uons  should  be  answered  affirmatively:  Is 
there  a  reasonable  threat  of  a  bomber  attack 
on  the  US.?  Would  the  proposed  system  re- 
pel such  an  attack,  and  would  it  do  so  more 
relUbly  or  more  efficiently  than  weaponry 
now  avaUable?  Finally,  is  It  worthwhUe  to 
defend  the  nation  against  a  bomber  attack 
when  bucK  an  attack  is  likely  to  occur  only 
In  the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear  mIssUe  strike? 
We  shall  address  these  questions  here 

The  bomber  threat  to  the  U.S.  consists  of 
the  140  heavy  b<  mbers  m  the  Russian  long- 
range  air  force  One  hundred  of  these  are 
Tupolev  Tu.95'8.  turboprop  aircraft  with  a 
range  of  7.800  miles,  designated  'Bear"  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  code- 
word system;  the  rest  are  Myaslshchev  Mya- 
4  8.  four-engine  jeU  with  a  6.060-mUe  ranite 
designated  "Bison"  by  NATO,  acth  of  thMe 
aircraft  could  deUver  nuclear  weapons  to 
points  within  the  US.  and  re-.um  to  bases 
In  the  VSSJi.  ^^ 

Some  calculations  of  the  bomber  threat 
to  the  VS.  also  Include  t>,e  Russian  force 
Of     medium-range     bombers.     600     Tu-ie's 

f."^??'"">  "*•  ^^  supersonic  Tu-aa's 
(Blinder").  Modified  veraions  of  these 
planes  ("Badger-C,"  "BUnder-B")  carry  air- 
to-surface  mlssUee  Instead  of  bombs  but 
the  number  of  aircraft  so  converted  la  not 
known.  In  armament  and  electronics  the 
medium-range  bombers  are  tn  some  cases 
more   modem   than   the   heavy   bombers 

Throughout  the  1960'8  and  19«0'b  the  VS 
used  aircraft  of  similar  range  and  perform- 
ance (B-47'8)  as  a  strategic  threat  against 
the  USSJl.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Rus- 
slan  medium-bomber  force  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  same  role.  The  American 
bombers,  however,  could  fly  from  bases  near 
the  borders  of  the  V  SSJt.  (In  Europe  the 
Mediterranean  area,  the  Far  Kast  and  else- 
where), whereas  the  USSR,  has  no  airfields 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  U-S.  In  addition  the 
VS.  Air  Force  had  a  fleet  of  nearly  1  ooo 
aerial  tankers  available  for  in-fllght  refuel- 
ing. The  Russian  long-range  bomber  force 
has  50  Mya-4  tankers.  For  reasons  such  as 
these  we  believe  It  Is  misleading  to  consider 
the  Russian  medium-range  bombers  capable 
of  attacking  the  continental  VS. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 


medium-range  bombers  oould  be  used  on 
one-way  "suicide"  missions  against  the  VS. 
Even  assuming  Russian  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice the  plane  and  their  crews,  such  missions 
seem  unlikely.  The  Tu-2a,  under  the  best  of 
coodttlons.  has  insufficient  range  for  even  a 
one-way  trip.  The  Tu-16,  if  it  were  based  at 
the  Up  of  the  Kola  Peninsula  In  the  north- 
western n  S.SJi.  or  the  Chukchi  Peninsula  In 
the  northeastern  US.S.R.,  and  if  it  were 
flown  at  optimum  speed  and  altitude,  could 
perhaps  reach  some  parts  of  the  VS.  The 
bomber  forces  are  not  based  on  the  Kola  or 
(Tbukchi  peninsulas,  however,  but  farther 
Inland,  which  Increases  the  distance  to  their 
potential  targets.  Moreover,  on  combat  mis- 
sions evasive  maneuvers  necessary  to  avoid 
detection  and  Interception  would  further 
raduoe  their  range. 

For  reasons  »uch  as  these  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  has  concluded 
that  "Soviet  |  medium-range  |  bombers  can 
strUe  at  United  States  allies  anywhere  on  the 
Eurasian  landmase  and  also  at  Canada,  but 
not  at  the  United  States  Itself."  SlmUar  views 
have  been  expressed  by  recent  secretarlss  of 
defense,  from  Robert  S.  McNamara  through 
BUkX  L.  Richardson. 

Still  another  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
continental  VS.   has  been   perceived,  how- 
ever, in  a  new  Russian  bomber,  a  "variable- 
geometry  wing,"  or  swlng-wlng,  aircraft  de- 
rived from,  the  Tu-a.  This  plane,  designated 
"BaclLfire"  by  NATO,  has  wings  hinged  near 
the  mld-polnt:  in  the  extended  position  they 
make    possible    lower    takeoff    and    landing 
speeds,  and  to  the  swept-back  position  they 
allow  higher  cruise  speeds.  The  Backfire,  de- 
signed to  approach  its  target  at  low  altitude 
In  order  to  avokl  radar  detection,  will  have 
a  top  speed  of  more  than   twice  the  speed 
of  sound  and  a  range  (according  to  VS.  esti- 
mates)  of  4,300  miles.  It  Is  expected  to  join 
the  Russian  long-range  air  force  next  year. 
The    development    of    the    Backfire    has 
prompted  statements  at  concern  from  thoee 
who  advocate  strengthened  US.  air  defenses. 
In  1973  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
reported:    "There    Is    a    probability    that    it 
(Backfire)   has  a  capabmty  for  In-fUgbt  re- 
fueling.  With   refueling  it  could  reach   vlr- 
t\iaUy  all  US.  target*."  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
also   speculating   on    the   posslbUlty   of   air- 
borne refueling,  said  in  his  fiscal-year  1974 
Military  Posture  statement:  "The  major  un- 
certainty regarding  the  US.S  Jl.  bomber  force 
Is    stUl    the    primary    mission    of    the    new 
Backfire  varUble-geometry-wlng.  supersonic 
bomber.  .     .  An  Intercontinental  role  for  the 
Backfire  cannot  be  excluded."  The  threat  al- 
legedly presented  by  the  new  bomber  was  In 
fact  cited  In  Congressional  testimony  by  Ma- 
jor General  George  J.  Keegan.  Jr..  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Air  Force  Intelligence   as  a 
factor  justifying  the  proposed  U.S.  bomber- 
defense  system. 

Independent  assesesment  of  the  Backfire's 
potential  is  difficult  because  most  of  the  per- 
tment  documents  are  classified  In  the  record 
of  Congreealonal  hearings  dealing  with  the 
airplane  aU  information  on  Its  performance 
was  deleted  It  U  apparent,  however,  from 
the  published  estimate  of  Its  range  and 
from  the  llmlUtlons  of  the  amaU  Russian 
tanker  force  that  the  Backfire,  like  the  Tu- 
18.  wui  not  be  capable  of  a  eonvenUonal. 
round -trip  bombing  run,  and  that  a  suicide 
mission.  If  one  were  contemplated,  would  be 
at  least  ma«glnal.  The  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies,  in  Its  publication 
The  MUitary  Balance.  1973-73  noted'  "De- 
velopment of  new  Soviet  bombers  appears  to 
be  limited  to  prototype  testing  of  the  Baok- 
fire  variable-geometry  aircraft,  whose  lUnlted 
range  seems  to  restrict  its  utUlty  as  a  poten- 
tial successor  to  the  140  aging,  long-range 
Soviet  bombers  in  current  service." 

Whether  one  assume*  an  attacking  force  of 
140  heavy  bombers  or  Includes  some  medium- 
range  bomber*  flying  one-way  missions,  the 
key  question  Is :  Oould  the  prppoeed  dtf snslve 
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system  repel  the  attack?  To  a  large  extent 
that  depends  <m  whether  it  oould  survive  the 
missile  strike  that  would  almost  certainly 
precede  the  bombers. 

TTie  present  system  could  not  survive  Con- 
tinental air  defense  is  now  the  responslbUlty 
a*  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD).  organized  In  1967  and  embracing 
both  US.  and  Canadian  forces.  It  has  four 
componanU:  the  radars,  which  detect  and 
track  enemy  bombers;  the  conunand  and 
control  centers,  known  as  SAGE  (Semi- Auto- 
matic Ground  Environment)  and  BUIC 
(Back-Up  Interceptor  Control),  which  direct 
batUe  forces  against  Invading  aircraft,  and 
two  types  of  weapon,  the  Interceptor  and  the 
surfaoe-to-alr  mlasUe  (8AM) .  The  Interceptor 
Is  a  pUoted  aircraft  equipped  with  alr-to- 
alr  mlaalles,  sometimes  armed  with  a  nuclear 
warhead.  SAM's  are  usuaUy  guided  from  the 
ground,  although  newer  types  have  an  on- 
board guidance  system  that  takes  over  after 
the  missile  has  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
Urget. 

The  weakness  of  NORAD  lies  In  the  radars 
and  command  centers,  which  are  immobUe 
ground-based  installations  and  thus  are  Ideal 
targets  for  baUlstlc  miasUes.  Because  they 
are  "B<rft"  (not  encased  in  concrete  or  other- 
wise protected  from  a  near  nuclear  explosion) 
even  a  relaUvely  Inaccurate  missile  could  de- 
stroy them.  Also  contributing  to  the  sys- 
tems vulnerabUlty  is  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  sites  is  smaU  there  are  14  SAGE  units 
and  86  long-range  radar  staUons.  (The  BUIC 
centers  are  being  deactivated.)  A  fairly  small 
tarct  of  mtssUes  (say  210.  at  three  per  tar- 
get) would  be  more  than  enough  to  destroy 
thto  network.  Since  the  USSR.  Is  allowed  a 
total  of  2^68  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  sea-launched  ballistic  mtesUes  un- 
der the  SALT  agreement,  it  could  certainly 
afford  to  use  such  a  force. 

The  loss  of  the  radars  and  the  control  cen- 
ters would  mean  the  collapse  o*  NORAD 
Without  long-range  radar  it  is  Impossible  to 
detect  and  to  plot  the  couree  of  attacking 
bombers.  Lacking  this  InformaUon  and  the 
oommand  centers  to  utUize  it,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guide  Interceptors  to  their  targets  or 
to  alert  SAM  batteries  of  the  bombers  ap- 
proach. (The  Interceptors  and  the  SAM's  are 
themselves  also  viUnerable  to  missile  attack 
a  problem  that  vrtll  be  taken  up  below  ) 

In  addition  to  tbelr  vulnerability  the 
radars  of  NORAD  have  another  weakness 
they  cannot  track  aircraft  flying  close  to  the 
ground  In  the  maneuver  called  "terrain 
avoidance."  Present  Russian  bombers  can  use 
this  technique,  and  the  Backfire  is  designed 
expressly  for  it. 

The  proposed  replacement  for  the  ground- 
based  radar  and  control  sUtlons  is  the  aU-- 
borne  warning  and  control  system  aircraft 
(AWACS).  AWACS  radar  Is  InstaUed  in  a 
modlfled  version  of  the  BoeUig  707  commer- 
cui  jetliner;  a  rotating  radome.  or  radar  pod 
Is  mounted  on  two  struts  above  the  rear  sec- 
tion of  the  fuselage. 

The  range  of  ground-based  radar  Is  Umlted 
by  the  curvature  of  the  earth  to  about  aoo 
mUes.  According  to  Air  Force  Magazine  the 
AWACS  aircraft,  flying  at  30.000  feet '  can 
survey  the  sky  from  ground  level  to  about 
60.000  feet  and  has  a  range  double  that  of 
ground-based  radars.  In  addition  to  extend- 
ing the  range  of  aerial  surveillance  it  pro- 
vides more  reliable  tracking  of  bombers  fly- 
ing m  terrain  avoidance.  It  discerns  low-fly- 
ing aircraft  against  "ground  clutter,"  the 
radar  images  of  terrestrial  obstructions,  by 
using  a  rapid  stream  of  pulses  and  by  detect- 
tag  the  Doppier  shift  of  signals  reflected 
from  a  moving  target.  The  Doppier  shift 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  AWACS  aircraft 
Itself  Is  compensated  for  electronically 

Also  m  the  radome  is  the  antenna  of  an 
IFF  (for  "Identification"  Friend  or  Foe") 
transmltur  and  receiver.  This  system  "inter- 
rogates" other  aircraft  within  the  rang*  of 
the  AWACS  radar;  transponders  in  other 
mUltary  craft  transmit  a  coded  reply  that 
Idenufles  each  airplan*.  in  a  combat  sltua- 


Uon  aircraft  that  did  not  respond  would  be 
considered  hostUe. 

Tlie  output  of  these  two  systems  is  proc- 
essed by  computer  for  visual  display.  Air- 
craft being  tracked  can  be  plotted  on  a  fixed 
map  grid  rather  than  on  the  circular  sweep- 
pattern  display  used  tn  many  other  radars, 
which  always  have  the  transmitter-receiver 
at  the  center,  "nie  IdenUty,  altitude  and 
velocity,  as  well  as  the  position,  of  all  air- 
craft within  the  range  of  the  radar  can  be 
mdlcated.  AWACS  will  carry  a  flight  crew  of 
four  and  an  additional  crew  of  13  to  operate 
the  surrelllanee  radsir  and  command  equip- 
ment. 

The  AWACS  aircraft  could  survive  a  mIssUe 
attack  simply  by  staying  aloft.  With  an  en- 
durance of  at  least  seven  hours.  It  could 
probably  remam  airborne  long  enough  to 
meet  the  incoming  Russian  boml>ers.  If 
necessary  it  oould  be  refueled  m  flight. 

Two  prototype  AWACS  aircraft  were  buUt 
by  the  Aerospace  Division  of  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany in  1970.  On  the  basis  of  flight  tesu  the 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  surveillance  ra- 
dar, and  the  Air  Force  has  requested  tSOg.S 
mlUlon  this  year  for  additional  development. 
Production,  If  the  project  receives  continued 
Congressional  approval,  will  begin  In  1976 
with  an  initial  order  of  43  airplanes. 

The  utUlty  of  AWACS  would  l>e  enhanced, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
the  deployment  of  a  new  long-range  ground- 
based  radar,  the  over-the-horiaon  backscat- 
ter  (OTH-B)  system  Over-the-horizon  for- 
ward-scatter radar  already  forms  a  part  of 
the  US.  early-warning  network  Signals  gen- 
erated by  transmitters  in  Japan,  Taiwan  and 
the  Philippines  are  reflected  by  the  iono- 
sphere over  the  USSR  and  are  detected  by 
receivers  In  western  Europe  Activity  in  the 
Intervening  atmosphere,  such  as  the  launch 
of  a  volley  of  mlssUes  or  a  fleet  of  IxMnbers, 
produces  an  "OTH  signature"  on  the  signal 
that,  when  Interpreted,  gives  a  general  pic- 
ture of  events  In  Russian  airspace 

In  the  backscatter  system  signals  returning 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  transmitter  would  be 
affected  In  the  same  way  by  events  over  the 
U  S.S  R.  and  would  be  Interpreted  to  provide 
the  same  taformatlon.  Two  units  are  planned, 
one  looking  east  and  the  other  west,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  In  March  by  Secre- 
tary Richardson  OTH-B  could  give  at  least 
30  mtautes'  warning  of  an  Impending  attack, 
which  would  allow  AWACS  craft  on  ground 
alert  to  be  launched  and  which  thus  would 
Improve  the  chance  that  a  radar  and  com- 
mand station  for  antlt>omber  defenses  would 
survive.  For  further  development  of  OTH-B 
»5.6  nuillon  has  been  requested  this  year 

Although  the  radar  and  command  elements 
of  the  proposed  air  defenses  seem  adequate  to 
their  tasks,  the  weapons  they  would  direct 
seem  to  offer  no  Improvement  over  thoee  now 
available  In  their  ability  to  survive  an  Inter- 
continental-baUlstlc-mlssUe  attack.  Among 
the  aircraft  being  considered  as  mterceptors 
are  the  F-lllX-7,  the  NR^49.  the  P-14  and 
the  F-15;  the  last  two  have  received  the  most 
attention.  General  John  D.  Ryan,  the  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff,  has  said  that  he  believes 
only  the  F-15.  an  Air  Force  plane  with  50- 
mUe  radar  and  additional  fuel  tanks,  should 
l)e  considered  for  the  alr-dsfenae  mission. 
Others,  in  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
appear  to  favor  the  F-14,  a  Navy  plane  that 
has  100-mIle  radar  and  mounts  the  long- 
range  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Directorate  of  Defense  Pro- 
grams Analysis  and  Evaluation  also  concludes 
that  the  F-14  should  be  considered 

The  cost  of  Interceptors  for  bomber  de- 
fense has  not  yet  been  estimated  by  the  Air 
Force;  the  cost  will  depend  on  which  air- 
craft Is  chosen  and  how  many  are  pro- 
cured. Published  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  the  proposed  Interceptor  force  have  all 
set  the  number  of  aircraft  at  200.  For  the 
P-15,  200  airplanes  would  cost  about  $2  bil- 
lion, for  the  F-14  about  $3  bUllon,  based  on 


prices  now  paid  for  other  versions  of  the 
same  craft. 

Regardless  of  which  airplane  is  chosen,  its 
abUlty  to  survive  a  mlasUe  attack  is  doubt- 
ful. Interceptors  are  kept  on  the  ground,  and 
like  ground-based  radars  they  are  probable 
targets  for  Russian  ICBM's.  Although  sev- 
eral countermeasures  are  avaUable  to  pro- 
tect  them,  ncme  seems  entirely  workable. 

First,  the  Interceptors  could  take  off  when 
the  attack  tiegan  and  could  wait  out  the  mis- 
sUe  barrage  In  the  air  Neither  the  F-14  nor 
the  F-16,  however,  coiUd  stay  aloft  long 
enough  (seven  to  12  hours)  to  meet  the  ar- 
riving enemy  bombers.  Aerial  tankers  could 
t>e  used  to  refuel  them,  but  the  present 
tanker  force  is  entirely  committed  to  the 
bomber  fleet  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
New  tankers  would  cost  $40  million  each  a 
price  far  l>eyond  the  scope  of  the  projected 
bomber-defense  budget. 

The  mterceptors  could  also  fly  to  alternate 
airfields  on  recelvmg  an  attack  warning  Any 
fields  with  the  faculties  to  service  them 
however,  would  also  be  likely  targets.  Indeed 
the  only  airfields  mUltary  planners  may 
prudently  assume  would  survive  are  those 
that  have  been  abandoned,  a  situation  that 
has  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  "bare  base"  strat- 
egy. In  this  plan  the  interceptors  would  fly  to 
abandoned  flelds.  accompanied  by  transport 
aircraft  carrying  the  men  and  equipment 
needed  to  set  up  ground  control  sutlons. 
Presumably  the  Russians  would  not  know  un- 
tU  after  they  had  launched  their  attack 
which  fields  would  be  used. 

Since  the  primary  bomt>er  threat  is  from 
the  north,  however,  the  bases  would  have 
to  be  in  the  northern  US.,  which  limits  the 
potential  dispersion  of  targets.  In  addition 
the  bare-base  strategy  would  require  trans- 
ports, and  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
has  none.  Borrowing  them  from  other  com- 
mands would  be  possible  but  risky.  In  a  sur- 
prise attack  they  may  be  committed  else- 
where and  not  avaUable  quickly  enough. 

The  final  element  of  the  proposed  air -de- 
fense system  Is  the  Army's  new  surface-to-air 
missile,  called  SAM-D  for  "SAM-Develop- 
ment."  Four  missiles,  each  In  a  protective 
canister  that  would  also  serve  as  a  launch- 
ing tube,  would  be  carried  on  a  large  wheeled 
trailer.  A  similar  trailer  would  carry  phased- 
array  radar,  and  a  third  communlcaUons 
and  command  faculties;  combinations  of 
these  vehicles  would  make  up  a  "fire  unit." 
The  Army  estimates  the  cost  of  Its  planned 
mIssUe  force  at  $3.9  bUllon,  m  addition  to  re- 
search and  development  costs  of  »1.2  blUlon 
and  operating  expenses  of  about  tl  billion 
a  year. 

The  mobUlty  of  SAM-D  has  been  men- 
tioned as  protection  against  destruction  by 
ICBM's.  With  the  mlssUes  moimted  on 
wheeled  platforms  and  Independent  of  fixed 
communications  lines,  they  could  be  moved; 
they  would  not.  however,  be  mobUe  enough 
to  escape  jeopardy. 

SAM-D  would  have  a  range  of  about  100 
miles,  which  would  restrict  It  to  areas  near 
the  cities  and  mUltary  sites  being  defended. 
Moving  such  heavy  and  delicate  vehicles  on 
highways  would  be  difficult,  particularly  m 
metropolitan  areas,  where  air  defense  U  pre- 
sumably most  needed  Moving  them  fre- 
quently and  clandestinely,  so  that  enemy 
missiles  could  not  be  again  aimed  on  them, 
would  seem  almost  lmp>o6sible. 

Thus  SAM-D  seems  as  vulnerable  to  mls- 
sUe attack  as  the  proposed  Interceptor  air- 
craft, and  as  unlikely  to  survive  to  repel  a 
bomber  attack.  It  Is  for  this  same  reason  that 
the  present  bomber  defenses  are  considered 
obsolete  In  a  probable  scenario  for  a  nuclear 
war.  over-the-horlzon  radar  wo»ild  give  ade- 
quate warning,  and  AWACS  aircraft  would 
survive  to  coordinate  the  nation's  defenses, 
but  itelther  would  be  able  to  stop  enemy 
bombers  because  the  weapons  they  were  In- 
tended to  direct  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Both  the  AWACS  aU^:raft  and  SAM-D  have 
been  proposed  In  Senate  hearings  as  multi- 
purpose weapons,  with  value  both  to  th*  de- 
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fense  of  tbe  continental  U^.  and  to  tba  Army 
and  Air  Force  Ib  field  operations.  The  primary 
miaalon  oi  SAM-D  appe&rs  to  be  tbe  battle- 
field defense  of  Army  units,  but  tbe  coet  of 
Its  deyelopment  Is  Lacluded  m  tbe  continen- 
tal air -defense  section  of  tbe  defense  budget. 
AWACS  is  sought  by  tx}th  the  Aerospace 
Defense  Command  and  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand. The  latter  would  use  It  as  a  fiylng 
battie&eld  command  post,  Instead  of  erect- 
ing ground-based  radar  units  In  a  disputed 
territory,  the  Air  Force  could  station  an 
AWACS  plane  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
battle,  out  of  range  of  enemy  weapons,  and 
still  control  all  air  operations. 

Altbough  tbe  42  AWACS  aircraft  Initially 
ordered  would  all  apparently  be  assigned  to 
the  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  tbe  Air 
Force  has  said  that,  even  If  there  were  no 
bomber  threat.  It  would  still  give  high  prior- 
ity to  tbe  procixrement  of  AWACS  as  a  tac- 
tical weapon.  Areas  mentioned  for  Its  pos- 
sible tactical  deployment  range  from  South- 
east Asia  to  Western  Europe,  where  the  U.S. 
could  act  In  support  of  a  friendly  govern- 
ment. It  could  be  of  greater  utility  in  coun- 
tries where  the  U.S.  Influence  Is  not  estab- 
lished, a  possibility  cited  by  Lt.  Gen.  George 
S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Air  Force.  As  an  example.  General  Boylan 
described  a  hypothetical  US.  intervention  in 
North  Africa. 

The  political  as  well  as  tbe  military  sig- 
nificance of  such  weapons  ought  to  be  evalu- 
ated. AWACS.  together  with  remotely  piloted 
vehicles  and  other  automatic  weapons  de- 
veloped In  the  course  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  would  make  It  possible  to  commit  the 
U3.  to  a  Vietnam-like  war  more  quickly, 
more  quietly  and  more  deeply  than  In  the 
past.  Ground-b€ised  radars  would  not  be  re- 
quired. Because  fewer  troops  would  be  en- 
gaged, both  costs  and  casualties  would  be 
lower.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  goal  Is  apparently 
to  commit  only  air  and  naval  power,  and  no 
ground  troops  at  all. 

Thus  as  a  component  of  the  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command,  AWACS  seems  relatively 
harmless,  if  also  relatively  useless.  In  Its 
tactical  role,  however.  It  could  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  limited,  non-nuclear  wars.  We 
believe  the  political  questions  raised  by  this 
capability  should  be  answered  before  procure- 
ment of  the  aircraft  is  approved. 

If  one  were  to  assume,  contrary  to  our 
analysis,  that  Russian  bombers  do  present  a 
major  threat  to  the  U.S..  and  further  that 
the  proposed  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
program  could  thwart  an  attack  by  those 
forces,  would  bomber  defenses  then  be  Justi- 
fied? We  think  not. 

The  main  strategic-offensive  forces  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.8.R.  are  not  bombers  but 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  Because  surprise 
would  be  important  in  any  contemplated 
nuclear  war.  bombers  are  likely  to  remain 
weapons  of  secondary  Importance.  They  re- 
quire several  hours  to  reach  their  targets, 
whereas  missiles  need  only  about  30  minutes, 
and  they  may  call  for  additional  preliminary 
preparation  that  might  be  detected  as  much 
as  a  month  before  an  attack. 

Under  the  strateglc-arms-llmltatlon  agree- 
ment the  U.SSJi.  Is  allowed  2.358  missiles, 
and  the  J3S>.  is  forbidden,  except  in  two 
limited  areas,  to  defend  itself  against  them. 
Since  this  is  a  treaty,  and  Intended  to  be 
pernument  (as  opposed  to  the  five-year  In- 
terim agreement  on  offensive  weapons), 
planning  for  defense  in  the  late  1970'8  or  the 
1980'3  should  be  expected  to  take  its  pro- 
visions Into  account.  One  of  its  conse- 
quences, we  believe,  is  that  In  the  absence 
of  defenses  against  missiles  any  attempt  to 
defend  the  nation  against  bombers  would  be 
futUe. 

While  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara  stated  that  the  destruction  of  a 
foiurth  of  a  nation's  population  and  half  of 
Its  Indiistry  would  be  "unacceptable  dam- 
age." That  Is,  the  nation  coxild  not  survive 
this  level  of  destruction  as  a  functioning  so- 


ciety; there  would  be  no  way  to  rseatabllsh 
tha  network  of  production,  transportation 
and  communication  naoeasary  to  the  lives  of 
tbe  survivors. 

Tbe  U.S.SJI.  is  capable  of  inflicting  that 
much  damage  on  the  UJS,  According  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates,  by  1076  Rus- 
sian sea-launcbed  missiles  alone  wlU  be  suf- 
ficient to  attack  aU  Strategic  Air  Command 
bomber  bases  and  to  "pin  down"  tbe  Minute- 
man  ICBM  force.  That  would  leave  at  least 
1.000  ICBM's  available  to  attack  civilian 
areas.  Assuming  only  40  percent  raUahUlty, 
the  lowest  estimate  we  have  seen,  400  war- 
heads could  be  exploded  over  U.8.  cities. 
Bight  could  be  shotted  to  each  of  the  60 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  (The  50th-largest 
metropolitan  area  In  the  U.S.  Is  Oklahocoa 
City.)  Such  an  attack  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  devastate  those  cities.  Forty-two 
percent  of  tbe  nation's  population  and  66 
percent  of  its  industry  would  be  destroyed. 
Both  figures  exceed  McNamara's  criteria  for 
"unacceptable  damage,"  and  doubtless  the 
Uj8.SJi.  has  more  sophisticated  means  of 
choosing  targets  and  calciilatlng  damage. 

It  has  been  argued  that  bomber  defenses, 
however  ineffective,  would  save  American 
lives.  £ven  if  the  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand failed  entirely,  soma  advocates  of  Its 
programs  have  said.  It  would  divert  Russian 
missiles  from  civilian  populations  and  force 
them  to  be  aimed  on  military  Installations. 
These  arguments  are  humane  but  qiecioixs. 
In  military  planning  one  must  assume  that 
one's  enemy  will  use  his  forces  In  whatever 
way  will  cause  the  most  destruction.  That  Is, 
the  U3.S.R.  would  divert  missiles  from  pop- 
ulation centers  only  if  that  action  would,  by 
reducing  the  losses  of  Its  bombers.  Increase 
the  damage  overall;  otherwise  the  missiles 
would  be  used  directly  on  the  cities.  In  any 
case  tbe  saving  of  lives,  an  Usue  of  g^reat  mag- 
nitude in  ordinary  circumstances,  becomes 
less  important  in  a  nuclear  war.  Once  a 
threshold  has  been  crossed,  when  a  small 
fraction  of  an  attacking  force  can  demolish 
the  opposing  society,  small  Increments  in  the 
number  of  deaths  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict. 

Russian  bombers,  however  small  or  large 
their  number,  could  do  grave  damage  to  the 
U.S.,  but  this  potential  for  harm  is  not 
enough  to  Justify  the  creation  of  expensive 
and  complex  weaponry  to  oppose  them.  It 
must  be  shown,  rather,  that  bombers  are  a 
sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  Russian  force 
and  account  for  so  much  potential  destruc- 
tion that  thwarting  their  attack  could  ensure 
th !  survival  of  the  nation.  Given  the  prepon- 
derance of  missiles  In  the  Russian  arsenal,  we 
do  not  believe  the  bomber-defense  system,  as 
new  planned,  could  save  the  U.S.  from 
destruction.  In  any  probable  nuclear  war,  we 
feel.  It  would  defend  a  society  that  no  longer 
existed. 

Even  though  the  deployment  of  bomber 
defenses  would  probably  not  protect  the  na- 
tion, it  would  not  be  without  consequences 
First.  It  might  foster  the  Qluslon  that  the 
U.S.  Is  safe  from  nuclear  attack,  whereas  even 
a  perfect  air-defense  system  would  not  mean- 
ingfully change  the  outcome  of  a  nuclear 
war  Second,  it  might  undermine  the  SALT 
agreements. 

The  US.  and  the  UB.S.R.,  In  signing  the 
strateglc-arms-Umltatlon  agreements,  recog- 
nized that  the  weapwns  programs  forbidden 
or  curtailed  by  SALT  vrere  too  expensive  for 
both  countries  and  would  Improve  the  se- 
curity of  neither.  The  agreements  are  bal- 
anced on  the  razor's  edge  of  what  each  na- 
tion considers  an  appropriate  compromise 
between  the  needs  of  Its  security  force  and 
the  limitations  of  its  budget. 

Should  tbe  UB.S.R.  conclude  that  a  new 
VB.  bomber-defense  system  would  threaten 
Its  security,  the  least  it  could  do  would  be 
to  respond  in  kind.  The  worst  it  might  do, 
should  the  costs  of  bomber  defenses  seem  too 
great,  wo\ild  be  to  abrop^te  tbe  SALT  agree- 
ments. 


AIRLINE  SERVICE  IN 
NORTH  DAKCyPA 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  Nortii 
Dakota,  like  m&ny  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  has  inadequate  airline 
passenger  service. 

When  airline  flights  are  reduced,  this 
causes  many  problems  and  resentment  In 
loca:  communities.  Typical  of  this  Is  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  C^ty 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  as  a  result  of  Northwest  Airlines 
discontinuing  two  flights  daily  to  Fargo. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoro  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Honor- 
able Herschel  Lashkowitz.  president  of 
the  board  of  city  commissioners  and 
mayor,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fsaco,  N.  Dak.. 
5«7>temi>er  2S,  li73. 
Hon.  McTON  K.  Toono, 

l/.£.  Senator,  Senate  Office  BuUdiJig.  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob  Youno:  I  am  transmitting 
a  certified  copy  of  a  Reaolutlon  which  I  pre- 
sented to  tbe  Fargo  City  Commission  at  its 
Regular  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 
1973  for  your  attention  and  consideration. 
The  Resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, expresses  some  of  the  deep  indigna- 
tion felt  ity  the  people  of  our  community  as 
they  are  subjected  to  tbe  Inconvenience  of 
tbe  reduction  of  commercial  airline  service. 

I  am  asking  that  my  letter  and  Resolution 
be  Introduced  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
In  both  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  so  that  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  able  to  be  ap- 
praised of  this  situation  so  that  legislation 
can  be  developed  and  enacted  into  law  to 
require  that  a  bearing  be  held  on  due  notice 
l>efore  there  is  any  reduction  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commer- 
cial airline  service  so  that  the  affected  mem- 
bers of  the  communities  involved  can  have 
a  chance  to  be  beard  and  enter  their  pro- 
tests. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

HnscHXL  Lashkowitz, 
Mayor  and  PreMdent,  Board  of  City  Com- 
miMioners. 

RxsoLtmoj*  OF  THX  Cmr  or  Faxco,  N.  Dak. 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Bo«u^  of  City 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota  was  held  In  the  City  Commissioners' 
Room  at  the  City  HaU  at  7:00  o'clock  pjn., 
Tuesday.  September  18.  1973. 

The  Commissioners  present  or  absent  were 
as  shown  following: 

Present:  Bromenschenkel.  iiarkey.  Schus- 
ter, Stockman,  LAshkowltz. 

Absent:  None. 

President  Lashkowlts  presiding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Reaolution  Protesting  Northwe$t  Orient 
Airline  Reduction  of  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  of  Commercial  Airlir^e  Service  Be- 
tween the  T\Din  Cities  and  Fargo: 

President  Lashkowlte  relinquished  tbe 
Chair  to  offer  the  following  Resolution  and 
move  its  adoption:  (Vice  President  Markey 
presiding) 

Whereas.  Northwest  Orient  Atrllnea  has 
informed  the  City  of  Fargo  Airport  Authority 
that  effective  September  17.  1978.  Flight  537 
arriving  In  Fargo  from  New  York  and  other 
points  via  Minneapolis  at  3:51  p.m  wlU  be 
deleted  and  also  effective  September  17.  197S 
Flight  3W,  originating  In  Fargo  at  6:10  pjn. 
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enroute  to  Minneapolis,  Rochester.  Chicago 
and  Detroit  will  be  deleted;  and 

Whereas,  Tentatively,  according  to  m- 
fcM-matlon  avaUable  to  the  Fargo  Airport  Au- 
thority, Flight  166  will  be  Instituted  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1973  repUclng  Flight  154  which 
will  be  arriving  from  Los  Angeles  and  Min- 
neapolis one  hour  earlier  and  heretofore  was 
scheduled  for  arrival  at  6:41  p.m.  in  Fargo; 
and 

Whereas,  Tbe  number  of  Ixiardlng  passen- 
gers In  the  month  of  August,  1973  was  at 
the  hlgheet  level  In  the  history  of  the  op- 
erations of  Hector  Municipal  Airport  being 
10.168:    and 

Whereas.  Passengers  for  tbe  month  of  July. 
1973  were  8.516  and  the  month  of  June.  1973 
were  9.119  boarding  at  Hector  Municipal 
Airport  and  this  level  of  high  boardings  has 
taken  place  dtulng  the  greatest  Inflationary 
spiral  In  tbe  history  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas.  The  boardings  in  general  have 
Increased  throughout  this  entire  historic 
period  of  Inflation;  and 

Whereas.  The  projections  for  grovrth  in 
the  metropolitan  area  are  uniformly  en- 
couraging and  ]X)eitlve  with  expectations  cf 
increased  business  activity  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  vrtth  the  strong  likelihood 
that  the  use  of  the  airport  facilities  will  con- 
tinue to  g^w;  and 

Whereas,  Fargo,  In  concert  with  Grand 
Porks,  North  Dakota  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
working  in  conjunction  with  other  neighbcR-- 
Ing  local  officials  and  state  officials  have  been 
seeking  to  Increase  the  amount  of  airline 
routes  available  to  the  Fargo  and  Grand 
Porks  area  directly  through  to  the  south- 
west and  that  In  the  meantime,  our  most 
expeditious  route  presently  existing  by  air 
to  the  southwest  is  via  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines  going  through  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  enroute  to  Denver; 
and 

Whereas.  No  adequate  explanation  has 
been  afforded  the  City  of  Fargo  concerning 
the  proposed  change  by  Northwest  Airlines 
nor  has  there  been  adequate  notice  of  such 
proposed  Scheduling  changes  to  enable  the 
City  of  Fargo  to  register  a  timely  and  effec- 
tive protest  and  to  obtain  the  Intercession 
and  assistance  of  federal  officials  concerned 
with  the  Fargo  metropolitan  area  and  its 
neighbors;  and 

Whereas.  The  unwarranted  elimination 
and  modification  of  service  will  result  in 
inconvenience  and  hardship  to  residents  In 
the  greater  Fargo  area  who  are  transacting 
both  private  and  public  business:  and 

Whereas.  The  commerce  in  agricultural 
goods  and  services  depends  upon  the  easy, 
quick  and  expeditious  mobility  of  com- 
mercial airline  services  between  Fargo  and 
the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul 
and  that  the  removal  and  modification  of 
said  service  could  have  unwarranted  and  per- 
haps harmful  consequences  on  the  conduct 
of  business  between  residents  of  the  Fargo 
area  and  In  the  Twin  Cities  and  adjoining 
areas. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
City  of  Fargo  does  hereby  register  a  strong 
and  emphatic  protest  to  the  proposed  dele- 
tion, discontinuance  and  modification  of 
commercial  services  by  the  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines  between  the  City  of  Fargo  and  its 
metropolitan  area  and  the  cities  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  and  their  metropolitan 
area  as  being  contrary  to  the  public  toterest 
and  convenience. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Cty  of 
Fargo  is  respectfully  calling  upon  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  to  reinsute  the  proposed  de- 
leted and  modified  service  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  order  to  minimize  economic  con- 
sequences as  stated  above  and  we  further 
petition  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation  to  Join  vrtth  the  City  of  Fargo 
in  an  effort  to  reinstate  this  service  and  to 
exoand  the  services  so  that  the  needs  of  tbe 
area  are  adequately  provided  for  and  we 
ftirther  call  upon  the  Fargo  Municipal  Air- 


port Authority,  the  Avlatton  Committee  of 
the  Fargo  Chamber  of  Comnaerce,  the  Of- 
ficials of  tbe  State  of  North  Dakota  and  tbe 
Officials  of  tbe  State  of  Minnesota  to  Join 
with  the  City  of  Fargo  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
reinstate  the  aforementioned  services  and 
to  Join  In  a  united  effort  to  expand  the 
commercial  airline  service  to  the  City  of 
Fargo  and  the  State  of  North  Dakota  rather 
than  to  contract  and  reduce  it  and  we  further 
call  upon  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
to  provide  by  law  the  machinery  requiring 
commercial  airline  services  that  have  been 
subsidized  by  the  government  In  the  past 
and  the  present  to  not  delete  or  discontinue 
nor  to  modify  service  to  communities  with- 
out first  having  s  projjerly  conducted  public 
hearing  after  due  and  adequate  notice  con- 
cerning said  proposed  deletions  of  service. 
In  the  meantln>e,  we  ask  respectfully  and 
firmly  that  the  services  referred  to  be  re- 
stored immediately. 

Second  by  Schuster. 

Commissioner  Bromenschenkel  stated  that 
he  win  pass  bli  vote  since  be  Is  employed 
by  an  airline. 

On  the  vote  being  taken  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  Commis- 
sioners Stockman.  Lashkowitz,  Schuster  and 
Markey  voted  aye. 

Commissioner  Bromenschenkel  passed  his 
vote. 

The  Vice  President  declared  the  Resolu- 
tion to  have  been  duly  passed  and  adopted 
and  returned  the  Chair.  (President  La^- 
kowltz  presiding.) 

Hkkschki.  Lashkowttz, 
Mayor  and  President,  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNPTED  STATES-UNPTED  KINO- 
DOM  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  13,  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Educational  Commission  cele- 
brated the  25th  anniversary  of  its  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  which  ad- 
ministers the  exchange  program  between 
our  two  countries. 

This  program  has  been  successful,  not 
only  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also 
with  more  than  40  other  countries. 

The  London  Times  educational  supple- 
ment carried  a  short  report  of  the  meet- 
ing in  London. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
article  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
AifCLO-AiUBiCAN  Exchanges  Undeb  thx  Fm,- 

saiCHT  Act  Ask  25   Ykass   Old — Acaoebcic 

Links  Forckd  Faoi*  Wab  Dxrarrrrs 
(By  Peter  Hennessy) 

At  a  Washington  cocktail  party  In  Sep- 
tember 1945,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Japanese 
surrender  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght,  fell  Into  conversation 
with  the  former  counsel  to  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration,  Oscar  Cox,  and  the  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post.  Herbert  KUlston. 

He  used  them  as  guinea-pigs  for  an  idea 
which  had  come  to  him  that  summer  as  the 
Congress  began  to  consider  how  to  dispoee  of 
the  detritus  of  war— the  trucks.  Jeeps  and 
freightcars — that  littered  tbe  countries 
through  which  the  United  States  army  had 
advanced  towards  its  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

These  nations  both  needed  and  wanted  this 
equipment.  Fulbrlght  said,  but  were  without 
the  dollars  to  pay  for  them.  Why  not  let  them 
purchase  the  equipment  by  setting  up  edu- 
cational exchange  programmes  with  the 
United  SUtes  financed  by  local  currencies? 


Messrs.  Cox  and  EUlston  endorsed  the 
scheme  and  thus  was  bom.  in  Fulbrlght's 
own  words,  an  idea  that  has  since  bad  a 
globe-trotting  career.  He  quickly  introduced 
an  enabling  BUI  in  the  Senate  and  on  August 
1,  194«,  President  Truman  signed  the  Ful- 
brlght Act  Into  law.  Two  years  Uter.  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1948,  Britain  signed  one  of  tbe 
first  educational  exchange  agreements  to  be 
effected  by  tbe  Act. 

This  week,  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  Con- 
gressman Wayne  Hays  (who  sponsored  an 
updated  version  of  the  legislation  in  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  m  1961)  are  in 
London  to  celebrate  tbe  twenty-fifth  anm- 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Sutes-Unlted  Kingdom  Educational  Com- 
mission, which  administers  the  exchange. 

During  its  quarter  century  of  existence 
3,681  American  scholars,  of  whom  985  were 
teachers  and  2.738  graduate  students  have 
come  to  Britain  while  5,282  British  scholars 
of  whom  2,073  were  teachers  and  3,209  stu- 
dents, have  travelled  the  other  way. 

Despite  tbe  much  vaunted  special  relation- 
ship, tbe  British  side  of  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
gramme has  neither  been  unusually  large  nor 
especially  favoured.  The  four  biggest  com- 
missions in  Ktirope— France,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Britain— have  received  the  same  degree 
of  financial  support. 

However,  according  to  Dr.  Wayne  WUoox 
cultural  attache  at  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  London  and  chairman  of  the  United 
SUtes-Unlted  Kingdom  Educational  Com- 
mission, competition  for  spots  In  Britain  Is 
fierce  because  of  the  undoubted  quality  of 
BrltUh  higher  education  and  the  easy  access 
to  British  life  afforded  by  a  common  lan- 
guage. 

Currently  the  commission  receives  300  ap- 
plications from  Americans  for  its  18  senior 
Fulbrlght  awards  and  over  400  for  the  33 
student  scholarships.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
luminaries  who  have  benefited  over  the  years 
from  the  exchange  is  very  impressive— Marcus 
CunUffe.  Richard  Hoggart.  Enid  Starkle  Sir 
Peter  Venables.  Mrs.  Shirley  Williams  'and 
Mr.  Norman  St.  John-Stevas  from  the  Brit- 
ish side:  MUton  Friedman.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan.  David  Rlesman  and  ainton  Rossl- 
ter  from  the  American,  to  name  but  a  few 

For  aU  its  undeniable  excellence  and  suc- 
cess, the  Fulbrlght  programme  has  not  been 
without  its  problems.  The  infamous  Senator 
,^rE^  McCarthy  tried  to  smear  it  In  the 
1960s  as  a  Trojan  Horse  for  Infiltrating  the 
United  States  with  foreign  subversives 

By  1961.  the  reserves  of  surplus  property 
in  recipient  countries  had  all  but  dried  up 
and  tbe  Fulbrlght -Hays  Act  of  that  year 
voted  further  funds  for  its  continuance  In 
1965,  Her  Majesty's  Government  agrved  to 
provide  one  fifth  of  the  commission's  budget 
a  proportion  raised  to  one  third  In  1971. 

In  1969,  however,  the  entire  enterprise  al- 
most foundered.  The  new  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  felt  its  financial  latitude 
to  be  severely  limited  and  Congress  cut  the 
programme's  budget  by  80  per  cent.  (Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght's  persistent  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  War  had  not  endeared  him  to  tbe 
State  Department,  which  services  the  In- 
dependent Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
which  m  turn  administers  the  exchange  in 
Washington,  and  not  a  few  would  have  been 
happy  to  see  his  cherished  legacy  destroyed.) 

"There  were  one  or  two  premature  obitu- 
aries in  19«9".  said  Mr.  John  Herrlngton.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  commission.  But  the 
programme  survived  and  the  British  end  now 
operates  on  a  budget  of  £200.000  which  U 
still  40  per  cent  below  its  pre-1969  level. 

The  commission  has  high  hopes  for  tha 
future.  Already  It  has  gone  beyond  exchange* 
In  the  traditional  areas  of  tbe  arts  and 
sciences.  Among  last  year's  scholars  was  a 
student  of  stained  glass  windows,  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and   a  specialist  In   the  design 
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and  construction  of  bospltftl  buildings,  wbo 
^>ent  tbe  year  In  Newcastle. 

Tbey  are  proud  of  their  new  project  In 
grapblc  art  and  design  whereby  the  poly- 
technics have  established  an  exchange 
scheme  (three  students  each  way)  with  Al- 
fred University,  Buffalo,  and  tbe  Chicago  Art 
Institute. 

The  commission  hopes  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution  In 
1076  by  launching  a  new  programme  of  fel- 
lowships In  tbe  creative  and  performing  arts. 
The  staff  will  have  to  leave  their  attic  prem- 
Ine  In  Mayfalr  next  year  and  have  set  their 
■ICbts  on  finding  a  Bt-Centennl&l  House  in 
London  to  share  with  tbe  American  Library 
and  London  University's  Institute  of  United 
States  Studies. 

The  Pulbrlght  programme  which,  according 
to  Professor  R.  B.  McCaUum,  the  senator's 
tutor  at  Oxford  when  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Pembroke  In  the  19a0e.  has  been 
responsible  for  tbe  largest  and  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  movement  of  scholars  acroes  tbe  earth 
since  the  Pall  of  Constantinople  In  1453.  And 
it  continues  to  show  every  sign  of  life  and 
future  prosperity. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  sees  its  present  rationale 
as  unchanged  since  the  programme's  Incep- 
tion. "It  Is  the  only  thing  that  gives  me  some 
hope  that  the  human  race  won't  commit 
suicide,  though  I  still  wouldn't  count  on  it. 
It  is  wholly  constructive  and  if  It  can  be 
pursued  long  enough  and  on  a  broad  enough 
scale,  It  might  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  international  relations". 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  CON- 
CORDE AND  THE  SST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  went  to  Dulles  Airport  to  In- 
spect a  preproduction  model  of  the  An- 
glo-French supersonic  passenger  air- 
plane, the  Concorde.  I  was  given  a  very 
Informative  tour  by  Mr.  Robert  Saltta, 
manager  of  Air-Prance  at  Dulles,  and 
Mr.  Philippe  Lebouc.  the  Concorde  sales 
engineering  manager.  While  I  was  quite 
impressed  with  the  design  of  the  air- 
craft— It  Is  undeniably  a  beautiful  piece 
of  machinery — I  am  now  more  certain 
than  ever  before  that  we,  in  the  Congress, 
acted  properly  and  prudently  in  refus- 
ing to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  mas- 
sive amounts  of  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  an  American 

SST. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Concorde 
aircraft  is  aimed  to  service  the  needs  of 
an  upper  income  elite:  even  their  own 
publicity  brochure  indicates  this  quite 
clearly.  The  concept  of  a  supersonic 
transport  in  general  and  the  Concorde 
in  specific  has  always  been  presented  in 
terms  of  providing  an  option  to  those 
passengers  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  a  higher  fare  for  added  speed. 

No  doubt  the  flight  time  between  cer- 
tain major  cities  will  be  cut  dramatically. 
For  Instance,  it  now  takes  approximately 

7  V2  hours  to  fly  from  Paris  to  New  York 
on  a  subsonic  jet  airliner  whereas  only  3 
hours  and  45  minutes  would  be  necessary 
with  the  Corcorde.  The  time  savings 
would,  of  course,  be  even  greater  on 
longer  flights.  A  6-hour  and  55-minute 
time  savings  would  be  realized  on  a 
Tokyo-New  York  run  and  a  Los  Angeles- 
Sydney  flight  would  be  shortened  by  over 

8  "^2  hours. 

But  the  presumed  advantages  of  our 
own  proposed  SST  must  be  kept  in  per- 
spective. Most  of  the  air  travel  d<aie  by 


Americana  is  over  rather  densely  popu- 
lated portions  of  North  America.  Here, 
an  S8T  would  be  required  to  fly  at  sub- 
sonic speeds,  thus  eliminating  its  one  ma- 
jor selling  point  and  adding  conslderaWe 
cost.  Furthermore,  the  average  Corcorde 
is  scheduled  to  have  only  108  passenger 
seats — the  preproduction  model  has  32 — 
and  so  it  is  likely  that  the  fares  charged 
will  be  well  out  of  the  financial  r«ach  of 
the  vast  majority  of  American  as  well  as 
world  voyagers. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  feel  that 
in  simple  cost-benefit  terms,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  American  SST  at  this  time 
of  the  proposed  Boeing  design  is  not 
worth  the  money  and  effort  that  we 
know  it  would  require.  Commercial  de- 
liveries of  the  Concorde  are  now  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  early  1975.  If,  after  a 
trial  run  the  Concorde  ai^>ears  to  be 
a  commercially  feasible  proposition  at 
the  price  of  which  it  is  offered,  airlines 
in  the  United  States  could  buy  the  air- 
craft from  the  British  and  the  French — 
and  could  do  so  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  our  own  production  of  planes  of  the 
SST  design.  We  are  thus  keeping  our 
options  open  in  this  matter  and  at  the 
same  time  conserving  our  resources  to 
deal  with  far  more  pressing  domestic 
and  foreign  problems. 

We  should  remember  that  IBM  was 
not  the  first  corporation  to  market  com- 
puters. Unlvac  was.  It  was  only  later  that 
IBM  entered  the  market  and  soon  came 
to  dominate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, entlUed,  "Top  Banker  Wounds 
Sacred  Cows  in  Britain"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  It  concerns,  among  other 
matters,  a  new  controversy  within  the 
British  Government  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  Concorde  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  36,  1973] 
Top  Bamkkr  Woitnds  SAcmxo  Cows  in  BsrrAXN 
(By  Bernard  D  Nosslter) 
London,  Sept.  26.— Lord  Rothschild,  the 
scientific  member  of  the  prominent  bank- 
ing family  and  confidential  adviser  to 
Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath,  has  kicked  up 
a  tremendous  row  here  by  publicly  warning 
the  government  against  wasting  scarce  re- 
sources on  costly  prestige  projects. 

To  rub  It  In.  RothschUd  Implied  that  tbe 
supersonic  Concorde  airliner  was  one  such 
project — at  the  very  moment  the  Heath  gov- 
ernment Is  trying  to  sell  the  plane  In  the 
United  States. 

RothschUd  was  summoned  to  10  Downing 
Street  for  30  minutes  this  afternoon.  A 
spokesman  conceded  that  the  controversial 
speech  was  discussed.  The  spokesman  would 
not  deny  that  Heath  had  bawled  out  his 
adviser. 

Tbe  brief  address  yesterday  by  RothschUd 
a  distinguished  zoologist,  has  wounded  a 
herd  of  sacred  cows  here. 

Heath  has  been  stumping  the  country  to 
tell  Britons  they  never  had  It  so  good.  But 
Rothschild,  relying  on  published  growth  fore- 
casts, stressed  that  Britons'  Incomes  wUl 
be  half  that  of  the  Germans  and  Prench 
by   1985, 

Heath  has  been  saying  that  "national  self- 
confidence"  depends  on  plunging  ahead  with 
big  and  controversial  projecu  like  a  third 
London  airport  (current  estimated  cost.  •2.9 
billion);  a  tunnel  under  the  English  Chan- 
nel («1  bllUoD)  and  the  Concorde  ($1.4  bil- 


lion). RothschUd  Insisted  that  the  country 
must  "give  up  the  Idea  that  we  are  one  of 
the  wealthiest  .  .  .  most  Important  countries 
In  the  world  .  .  .  that  Queen  Victoria  Is  stUl 
reigning." 

As  head  of  Heath's  Central  PoUcy  Re- 
view Staff.  RothschUd  U  technicaUy  a  clvu 
servant,  and  clvU  servants  are  not  sup- 
posed to  speak  publicly  on  politically  sen- 
sitive matters.  When  he  came  to  work  this 
morning  Lord  RothschUd  was  coUared  by  two 
of  tbe  nation's  top  clvU  servants.  Sir  John 
Himt  and  Sir  WUllam  Armstrong,  and  told 
he  had  misbehaved.  To  salt  the  rebuke,  Sir 
John  and  Sir  WUllam  had  their  displeasure 
made   public. 

The  Sa-year-old  RothschUd  Is  no  novice 
to  government  and  It  Is  assumed  here  that 
he  knew  his  words  would  cause  a  huge  fuss 
and  make  Heath  red  with  anger  and  em- 
barrassment. 

Kven  apart  from  his  famUy's  vast  wealth, 
RothschUd  may  be  tbe  most  secure  man  in 
this  kingdom.  His  scholarly  work  has  made 
him  a  PeUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
scientific  elite. 

As  hereditary  baron,  he  alts  on  the  Labor 
Party's  side  of  the  aisle.  His  big  business 
connections  are  Impeccable.  Por  five  years. 
untU  he  Joined  Heath  In  1970.  RothschUd 
directed  research  for  Royal  Dutch  SheU,  one 
of  the  seven  major  international  oU  compa- 
nies. 

His  role  In  Heath  s  government  Is  a  bold 
innovation,  an  attempt  by  the  prime  minister 
to  master  the  skUlful  clvU  service  that  tends 
to  run  government  here,  regardless  of  which 
party  Is  nominally  In  power. 

The  Central  Policy  Review  Staff  Is  a  think 
tank  of  15  bright  economists,  engineers  and 
others,  many  of  them  friends  of  RothschUd 
or  his  chUdren,  wbo  are  charged  with  pick- 
ing and  choosing  between  government  pro- 
grams. In  American  terms,  the  RothschUd 
group  Is  a  streamlined  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget  plus  a  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. 

RothschUd  himself  has  been  reporting  di- 
rectly to  Heath,  a  degree  of  access  that  has 
troubled  the  clvU  service  mandarlnate.  In 
the  past,  prime  ministers  have  been  largely 
dependent  on  civil  servants,  men  like  Sir 
John  Hunt,  secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  and  Sir 
WUllam  Armstrong,  head  of  the  clvU  serv- 
ice, the  pair  who  rebuked  RothschUd  today. 

They  would  have  been  less  than  human  if 
tbey  did  not  take  some  pleasure  to  punctur- 
ing a  rival  for  power, 

RothschUds  actual  words  were  mUd  In 
tone  and  reflected  little  more  than  economic 
truisms.  The  trouble  Is  that  be  said  them 
out  loud,  where  the  public  could  hear  them. 
The  tradition  of  secret  government  is  ex- 
tremely strong  here,  and  parliamentary  de- 
bate Is  usuaUy  a  perfunctory  affair  on  policies 
that  a  government  has  already  decided  upon. 

RothschUd  observed  that  because  of 
Britain's  low  rate  of  economic  growth  "we 
are  likely  to  find  ourselves  In  Increasingly 
serious  trouble." 

He  acknowledged  that  growth  was  not 
everything,  that  many  people,  particularly 
foreigners,  found  "this  a  pleasant  country  to 
live  In  "  Here  he  hinted  at  a  growing  belief 
that  the  much-remarked  upon  clvUtty  of 
Britons  Is  due  In  part  to  their  comparatively 
unhurried  style,  their  semi-conscious  choice 
of  leisure  over  goods. 

Nevertheless.  RothschUd  insisted  that 
Britain's  slow  growth  poeed  "dangers  and 
difficulties  as  severe  and  ominous  as  they 
were  In  World  War  II. '•  ThU  was  because 
Britons  wanted  both  to  take  proper  care  of 
the  poor,  sick  and  elderly,  enjoy  more  serv- 
Icee  like  a  better  train  system — and  support 
the  arts  on  a  wider  scale  T\d  do  aU  these 
things.  RothschUd  said,  requires  more  output 
and  necessitates  giving  up  "a  small  fraction 
of  the  freedom  of  action  and  decision  which 
are  more  appropriate  to  the  reign  of  Quewi 
Victoria  than  to  the  present  time. 
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"We  have  to  realise  that  we  have  neither 
the  inoney  nor  th*  reaourcee  to  do  aU  thea* 
things  we  would  like  to  do  .  .  .  But  of  course 
this  Is  very  dUficult.  When  you  have  one 
mUllon  unemployed.  It  Is  not  easy  to  scrap 
tbe  Concorde  and  put  another  25,000  men 
out  of  work." 

That  last  was  tbe  crack  that  particularly 
infuriated  Heath  and  company.  Britain's  un- 
employment has  now  fallen  to  half  a  miUion. 
The  clear  implication  of  RothscbUd's  artful 
statement  was  that  now  Is  an  appropriate 
time  to  drop  the  unsellable  Concorde  and  its 
ever-mounting  costs. 

Last  night.  Sir  John  Hunt  got  to  Roths- 
chUd first  and  had  the  think-tank  chief  Is- 
sue a  statement  denying  that  he  had  ever 
advised  the  government  to  scrap  the  super- 
sonic plane.  This  could  well  have  been  a 
literally  correct  and  yet  substantively  mis- 
leading statement. 

Knowing  Heath's  political  commitment  to 
the  Anglo-Prench  venture.  It  would  have 
been  RothscbUd's  style  to  duck  a  clear-cut 
recommendation  but  simply  report  to  the 
prime  minister  on  the  plane's  shortcomings. 

When  Parliament  returns  In  October,  labor 
MPs  wUl  undoubtedly  press  Heath  to  ex- 
plain the  differences  between  himself  and  bis 
top  thinker. 

Rothschild's  own  future  as  a  Heath  ad- 
viser as  well  as  that  of  his  think  tank  is  now 
very  much  In  doubt. 

But  If  his  speech  reopens  Inside  the  Heath 
government  the  seemingly  settled  questions 
of  Concorde,  the  third  airport  and  others, 
RothschUd  may  decide  It  worth  It  after  all. 


RHODESIA     AND     ACCESS     TO     EX- 
PORT MARKETS  IN  BLACK  AFRICA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 24  in  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  warned  of  the  consequences  of 
a  U.S.  foreign  policy  which  continued  to 
ignore  the  concerns  of  nations  making 
up  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
developing  world. 

In  this  connection.  I  noted  the  United 
States  could  avert  possible  disastrous  ec- 
onomic consequences  in  Africa  if  the  Sen- 
ate passed  legislation  (S.  1868)  which 
would  place  us  back  into  compliance  with 
U.N.  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In  light  of  the  continued  depletion  of 
our  own  natural  resources  and  the  In- 
ternational economic  diCDcultles  we  have 
encountered  in  recent  years.  I  warned  it 
would  ill-behoove  the  United  States  to 
continue  with  policies  which  would  deny 
us  access  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
black  African  nations  and  the  export 
markets  of  these  nations.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  take  this  possibility 
lightly,  because  it  is  indeed  closer  to  frui- 
tion than  we  realize. 

I  also  noted.  In  my  September  14  state- 
ment, that  a  handful  of  conxiratlons  in 
this  Nation  are  once  again  deluging  the 
Congress  with  misrepresentations  and 
distortions  of  fact  in  order  to  maintain 
access  to  Rhodesia's  ferrochromium  pro- 
duction. I  noted  these  corporations  would 
willingly  sacrifice  our  own  domestic  fer- 
rochromium industry  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  own  ends  at  the  expense  of  the 
broader  national  Interest. 

While  I  listed  a  wide  range  of  natural 
resources  to  be  found  in  the  black  African 
nations  which  are  vital  to  the  continued 
economic  viability  of  our  Nation — in  the 
September  24  statement — today  I  will 
briefly  outline  the  facets  of  U.S.  industry 
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which  would  adversely  be  affected  should 
export  markets  in  black  Africa  be  closed 
to  our  products. 

Presently,  our  export  markets  in  black 
Africa  cut  across  a  wide  swath  of  our 
industrial  productivity.  We  export  every- 
thing from  tractors,  spare  parts,  aircraft, 
motor  vehicles,  and  locomotives,  to  med- 
icines, textiles,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
insecticides.  Practically  every  productive 
sector  of  our  economy  has  a  market  in 
Africa.  Yet  the  special  Interests,  which 
would  have  us  continue  violation  of 
ec(Miomlc  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  this  in 
order  to  realize  a  marginal  economic 
benefit  of  their  own. 

In  listing  the  export  market  profile  of 
Africa,  once  again  my  source  is  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  year -end  re- 
port for  1972.  entitled  "Overseas  Business 
Reports."  I  will  list  several  black  African 
nations  and  the  principle  UJS.  exports  to 
to  those  nations. 

IJBT  or  U£.  EXPOKTS  TO  BuiCK  AraiCAN 
Nations 

Cameroon — Tractors;  excavating,  leveling, 
mining,  construction  and  mamtenanoe  equip- 
ment; and  other  transportation  manufac- 
turers. 

Central  African  Republic — Bfachlnery, 
autookotlve  and  transport  equipment. 

Chad — Machinery,  fuels  and  lubricants. 

Congo  (BrazzavUle) — Machinery,  electrical 
equipment,  vehicles  and  vehicle  parts. 

Ethiopia — Aircraft  parts,  non-road  trac- 
tors, cultivating  and  harvesting  machinery, 
construction  machinery  and  et,ulpment  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment. 

Oabon — Tractors,  construction  and  mining 
machinery  and  parts;  Iron  and  steel  tubes 
and  pipes. 

Ghana — Alumina,  raw  cotton,  grey  cloth, 
construction  and  mining;  machinery,  me- 
chanical handUng  equipment,  tractors,  alr- 
condltlonlng  equipment. 

Oulnea — Transportation  equipment. 

Ivory  Coast — Tractors,  kraft  paper,  me- 
chanical handling  equipment;  construction 
equipment,  and  air  conditioning. 

Kenya — Aircraft,  construction  machinery 
other  tran^wrt  equipment;  paper  and  pa- 
per board:  chemical  products  and  agricul- 
tural tractors. 

Liberia — Construction  and  niilnlng  vaa,- 
chlnery.  road  motor  vehicles. 

Malagasy  Republic — Aircraft,  iron  and 
steel  structures,  tractors,  and  petroleum 
products, 

Malawi — Motor  vehicles,  tractors  and  parts, 
medicines,  pharmaoeutlcals,  clothing  and 
textUee,  Insecticides. 

Mall — Pharmaceuticals,  vehicles  and  ve- 
hicle parts, 

Mauritania — Construction  and  mining 
machinery  and  parts;  motor  vehicles  and 
parts:  power  tools. 

Niger — Road  maintenance,  construction, 
agricultural  machinery,  vehicles  and  parts. 

Nigeria — Heavy  machinery.  Iron  and  steel 
tubes,  pipes,  fittings,  transport  equipment. 

Sierra  Leone — Machinery  and  transport 
equipment  and  parts;  cereals,  vegetable  oils, 

Somali  Democratic  Republic — Rice,  buUd- 
Ing  materials,  construction  and  mining  ma- 
chinery, and  agricultural  tractors. 

Sudan — Transport  equipment,  agricultural 
machinery  and  equipment;  Insecticides. 

Tanzania — Com,  dairy  products,  transport 
equipment,  construction  and  mining  equip- 
ment, and  agricultural  tractors. 

Togo — Machinery,  tobacco. 

Uganda — Transport  equipment  (railway 
cars,  air  craft ) ,  construction  and  mining 
machinery,  tractors. 

Zaire — Aircraft,  construction  and  mining 
machinery,  wheat  flour,  passenger  cars  and 


trucks,  mechanical  handling  equipment,  en- 
gines and  tobacco. 

Zambia — Transport  equipment  (raUway 
locomotives  and  automobiles),  construction 
and  mining  equipment,  and  mechanical 
handling  equipment. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  If  we  believe 
that  these  markets  would  never  be  de- 
nied to  us.  The  world  is  much  different 
frc«n  25  or  30  years  ago.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  had  our  economic  supremacy 
challenged  by  the  Europe*in  Economic 
Community  to  the  west  and  Japan  to 
the  east.  The  developing  nations  now 
have  alternatives  open  to  them  which 
they  never  have  had  before  Thus,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  the  concerns  of  the  developing 
world.  If  we  continue  to  do  so,  we  will  h% 
the  ones  paying  the  price  in  the  end. 

One  final  thought.  Rhodesia's  popula- 
tion is  95  percent  blEu:k.  Majority  rule 
will  come,  whether  It  Is  siccomplished 
peacefully  or  by  force.  We  can  assist  in 
seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  11  we  re- 
turn to  compliance  with  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be- 
hoove Union  Carbide  and  the  stainless 
steel  Industries  to  give  considersAle 
thought  to  what  would  happen  to  their 
access  to  Rhodesian  chrome  and  ferro- 
chrome  when  majority  rule  does  come. 
Since  these  companies  are  principally 
responsible  for  our  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tions, one  could  hardly  expect  a  new 
government  to  be  very  sympathetic  to 
the  ferrochromium  needs  of  the  stain- 
less steel  Industries  or  Union  Carbide's 
chromium  holding  and  ferrochromium 
processing  plants  in  Rhodesia.  It  would 
be  in  the  long-range  Interest  of  both  to 
support  UJS.  compliance  with  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  if  they  believe  our 
long-term  interests  are  tied  to  chrome 
in  that  nation. 


CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  WORLD  LAW— INTER- 
NATIONAL TERRORISM,  ABIDJAN, 
IVORY  COAST.  1973 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  interna- 
tional terrorism  in  recent  years  has  be- 
come CMie  of  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate problems  facing  the  world  com- 
munity. 

The  toll  of  innocent  lives  lost  and 
other  suffering  endured  in  the  wake  of 
the  inhuman  acts  of  political  terrorists 
have  shocked  decent  people  everywhere. 
International  transportation  and  com- 
munications have  been  threatened  and 
in  some  cases  Interrupted. 

Dealing  with  violent  acts  of  death  and 
wounding  allegedly  justified  as  politics 
on  a  broad  scale  in  the  Intematlonfc 
community  is  a  perplexing  responsibilit: 
of  national  governments  throughout  th( 
world,  but  there  is  no  question  that  thert 
are  many  different  perceptions  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  of  international  ter- 
rorism and  many  different  approaches  U, 
dealing  with  it. 

The  World  Conference  on  World  Peact 
Through  World  Law  assembled  last 
month  in  Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast.  Africa.  1 
attended  the  conference  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Ccanmlttee  and  served  on  the  crimi- 
nal law  secticm  symposium  which  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  International  ter< 
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rorlsm,  under  the  honorary  chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Rolv  Ryssdal, 
presldejit  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Norway. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  objective  of 
this  effort  to  deal  with  a  specific  immedi- 
ate problem — the  export  of  political  vio- 
lence from  countries  Involved  in  civil  or 
international  conflict  to  countries  not 
parties  to  such  conflict — and  the  conse- 
quent murder  of  innocents  and  kidnap- 
ping which  inevitably  follows. 

Who  could  react  with  anything  but 
horror  in  the  face  of  the  random  like 
way  in  which  passers-by  have  found 
themselves  thrust  into  the  line  of  fire 
at  airports  and  embassies,  and  on  public 
streets  and  in  private  mail  rooms,  pawns 
In  the  hands  of  political  terrorists. 

Last  fall.  92  member  states  included 
a  discussion  of  terrorism  in  their  state- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, reflecting  the  extent  to  which 
world  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
need  for  international  measures  to  com- 
bat this  problem.  Since  that  time,  terror- 
istic acts  of  violence  have  increased. 

Many  such  acts,  like  the  kidnapping  of 
a  diplomat  in  Mexico  and  the  killing  of 
three  American  diplomats  at  Khartoum 
were  directed  at  diplomatic  representa- 
Uves.  Thirty-three  diplomats  from  13  na- 
tions have  been  kidnapped  in  the  past  5 
years;  6  have  been  killed. 

In  numerous  other  instances,  the  vic- 
tims have  been  innocent  civilians,  as  il- 
lustrated by  hundreds  of  letter  bomb 
attacks  in  London.  Washington,  and  else- 
where: the  massacre  at  Lod  Airport  in 
Tel  Aviv:  the  killing  of  Israel  athletes 
at  the  1972  Olympic  Games  in  Mimlch; 
the  almost  daily  acts  of  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland;  the  hijacking  of  30 
airlines  of  14  nations  in  1972 — 141  lives 
lost;  99  injured— and  the  frustration  of 
29  hijackings  and  other  acts  of  terrorism. 
In  yet  another  incident,  in  May  1973 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  agreed  to  meet  ter- 
rorist demands  to  send  $1  million  worth 
of  ambulances  and  donations  to  hospitals 
in  Argentina  to  prevent  further  attacks 
on  its  employees  and  facilities  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  World  Peace 
Through  World  Law  Center  was  estab- 
lished to  work  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes by  law  rather  than  violence.  It  is 
predicated  upon  the  belief  that  nations 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  people  of 
the  world  to  cooperate  in  developing  ef- 
fective measures  to  prevent  unlawful  acts 
of  criminal  violence  against  innocent 
people  by  terrorist  groups. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  decisive  in- 
ternational action  on  terrorism.  One  year 
ago  this  month,  former  Secretary  of 
State  William  P  Rogers  presented  to  the 
UN.  General  Assembly  a  draft  conven- 
tion to  deal  with  the  "export  of  terror- 
ism" problem. 

The  draft  convention  covers  certain 
criminal  acts  such  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ping, or  causing  serious  bodily  harm. 
Pour  separate  conditions  must  be  met  in 
order  to  require  international  action. 

First,  the  act  must  be  intended  to  dam- 
age the  interest  of  or  to  obtain  conces- 
sions from  a  state  or  international  or- 
ganization. This  provision  differentiates 
covered  acts  of  International  terrorism 
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from  every  day  crimes  dealt  with  by 
domestic  criminals.  For  example,  assimie 
a  citizen  of  another  country  is  kidnapped 
in  the  United  States.  If  it  is  done  for  ran- 
som from  a  relative  In  the  United  States, 
It  is  a  crime  under  US.  law,  but  it  Is  not 
covered  by  the  draft  convention.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  done  to  sec\ire  the  release  of 
guerrillas  in  the  prisons  of  another  coun- 
try, it  is  also  covered  by  the  draft  con- 
vention. 

Second,  the  act  must  be  committed  or 
take  effect  outside  the  territory  of  a  state 
of  which  the  alleged  offender  Is  a  na- 
tional. The  convention  does  not  seek  to 
cover  acts   by   a  state's   own   nationals 
within  the  states  own  territory  even  if 
the  acts  are  directed  against  a   third 
state.  The  problem  of  maintaining  clvU 
order  among  its  own  nationals  in  its  own 
territory  is  primarily  one  for  each  state. 
Third,  the  act  must  be  committed  or 
take  effect  outside  the  territory  of  the 
state  against  which  the  act  is  directed; 
that  Is.  the  draft  convention  is  not  aimed 
at  acts  taking  place  witlain  a  particular 
state  and  directed  against  that  state  even 
if  committed  by  non-nationals.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  guerrilla  comes  into  a  state  of 
which  he  is  not  a  national  to  commit  a 
terrorist  act  directed  against  that  state, 
that  situation  is  left  to  the  state  to  con- 
trol. It  is  not  covered  by  the  draft  con- 
vention. Though  his  kind  of  violence  is 
one  dimension  of   the   problem.   It  is  a 
more  difficult  dimension  to  control  and  is 
not  the  principal  thrust  of  the  recent 
trend  toward  the  spread  of  violence  in 
third  countries.  The  only  exception  un- 
der the  draft  convention  to  this  third 
condition  is  that  acts  committed  or  tak- 
ing effect  within  the  territory  of  the  state 
against  which  the  act  is  directed  will  be 
covered  if  the  act  is  directed  against  a 
non-national  of  that  state.  The  attack  at 
Lod  Airport  in  Israel  by  Japanese  terror- 
ists is  the  most  notorious  example  of  this 
type  of  act. 

Fourth,  the  act  must  not  be  committed 
either  by  or  against  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  a  state  in  the  course  of 
military  hostilities;  for.  the  legality  of 
such  an  attack  would  be  Judged  by  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  UJJ.  Charter. 

All  of  the  above  conditions  must  be  met 
for  the  draft  convention  to  apply.  Despite 
its  narrow  focus  the  draft  convention 
would  cover  most  of  the  recent  acts  of  in- 
ternational terrorism  evidencing  the 
dangerous  trend  toward  expansion  of 
violence  to  states  not  party  to  a  particu- 
lar conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  convention 
would  not  deal  with  international  con- 
flicts within  a  state  unless  such  conflicts 
were  exported  to  the  territory  of  third 
states  or  directed  against  third-country 
nationals.  Thus,  the  convention  would 
neither  cover  the  act  of  a  freedom  flghter 
in  Rhodesia  or  Angola  who  attacks  a  gov- 
ernment soldier  nor  an  attack  by  the  IRA 
against  a  British  soldier  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Moreover,  the  convention  would 
yield  to  any  of  the  more  specialized  con- 
ventions governing  attacks  against  diplo- 
mats or  civil  aviation  where  such  con- 
ventions are  applicable.  For  example,  the 
highjacking  by  Croation  terrorists  in 
Sweden  would  be  governed  by  the  1970 


Hague  ffighjacking  ConvenUon  if  there 
were  a  conflict  between  the  convenUon 
and  the  new  draft  convention. 

Once  the  critical  threshold  of  coverage 
Is  reached,  the  draft  convention  would 
establish  substantially  the  same  frame- 
work for  dealing  with  offenses  as  the 
Hague  Highjacking  and  Montreal  Sabo- 
tage Conventions;  that  is.  states  party  to 
the  convention  would  be  required  to 
establish  severe  penalties  for  covered  acts 
and  either  to  prosecute  or  extradite  of- 
fenders found  in  their  territory.  In  addi- 
Uon  the  convention  would  create  an  obli- 
gation to  cooperate  with  other  parties  to 
ccmsider  and  implement  measures  to 
combat  acts  of  international  terrorism. 

The  Arab  States,  Joined  by  a  sizable 
African  bloc  and  the  Soviet  bloc  suc- 
ceeded in  tiiming  aside  this  proposal— 
and  another  similar  proposal  by  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Iran 
Japan  and  Britain,  among  others,  at  last 
year's  U.N.  General  Assembly  meetings 
Instead,  the  Assembly  voted  to  refer 
the  whole  question  of  international  ter- 
rorism to  a  35-nation  U.N.  committee  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly  session  this  fall. 

I  trust  that  the  United  NaUons  and 
the  international  community  as  a  whole 
wlU  no  longer  delay  the  taking  of  strong 
international  acUon  against  this  devas- 
tating problem.  Action  rather  than  words 
is  what  is  called  for.  I  am  confident  that 
such  concerted  international  actions  can 
be  taken  without  compromising  efforts 
for  self-determination  and  national 
liberation. 

The  work  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  consUtutes  an  important 
contribution  in  broader  efforts  to  develop 
a  program  to  help  in  formulating  the  im- 
mediate and  specific  measures  aimed  at 
combating  international  acts  of  terror- 
ism and  violence.  I  commend  the  center 
and  its  criminal  law  section  for  its  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  Its  work,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  now  going  forward  in  the  U.N 
involve  a  reaffirmation  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  force. 

They  represent  an  unusual  opportun- 
ity— especially  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries—by an  exercise  of  statesmanship  to 
help  in  the  resolution  of  this  issue  with- 
out prejudice  to  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  other  distinguished 
lawyers  who  served  on  the  criminal  law 
section  symposium  at  Abidjan  were-  Ma- 
rut  Bunnag.  Thailand;  Wheaton  S 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Liberia;  Fouad  B.  AtaUa 
Jordan;  Amelito  R.  Mutuc,  Esq.,  Philip- 
pines; John  Norton  Moore,  Esq..  United 
States;  Prof.  Yoram  Dinstein,  University 
of  Tel  Aviv.  Israel;  Aw.  Carlo  Fornario 
Italy.  They  also  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  for  their  importent  work  on  this 
question. 


GO  AND  DO  THOU  LIKEWISE 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial recently  appeared  in  the  Worth - 
Ington.  Minn.,  Globe  in  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Hughbs. 
This  editorial  expresses  the  deep  ad- 
miration felt  by  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota for  Senator  Huches.  Many  of  us 
were  profoundly  disappointed  to  learn 
of  Senator  HocHis  decision  not  to  seek 
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reelection  to  a  second  term.  But  as  the 
Globe  points  oxit — 

Regretful  »s  Hughes'  resolve  may  be,  It  \m 
nonetheless  exemplary — ••  miieli  of  Hughes' 
Ule  baa  been  through  the  paat  doeen  yean 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  excellent  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Worthlngton  (Minn.)   Olobe, 
Sept.  8,  1073) 

HtnTREs:    "Oo  kitd  Do  Thou  Likxwisb" 

Iowa's  Sen.  Harold  Hughes,  the  onetime 
alcoholic  truck  driver,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  admired  men  in  public  life  through 
all  the  local  region.  During  the  past  decade, 
while  he  served  tliree  terms  as  Iowa's  gov- 
ernor and  then  as  Iowa's  VS.  Senator, 
Hughes  earned  esteem  and  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion among  both  hts  northwest  Iowa  con- 
stituents and  bis  southwest  Mlnneeota 
neighbors.  Hughes'  Ida  Qrove  origins  per- 
mitted citizens  throughout  the  region  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  state  line  to  claim  him 
as  "one  of  ours." 

Hughes'  years  in  public  service  has  been 
the  essence  and  definition  of  "distinguished 
career."  As  something  of  an  ultimate  testi- 
mony to  this  assertion,  a  small  but  enthusi- 
astic national  following  was  promoting 
Hughes  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  last  year  only  midway  through 
bis  first  term  In  the  Senate. 

For  Its  part,  the  Dally  Olobe  Is  convinced 
Harold  Hughes  could  serve  the  office  of  the 
presidency  with  high  distinction — a  con- 
sideration which  becomes  urgent  as  the 
spreading  stain  of  Watergate  reduces  the 
presidential  office  to  lu  most  disgraceful 
state  In  the  history  of  the  Republic 

It  follows  that  there  was  keen  disappoint- 
ment expressed  Thursday  when  Sen.  Hughes 
announced  he  would  not  seek  re-election 
and  would,  instead,  dedicate  himself  to  a 
life  as  a  religious  layworker  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  In  1974 

There  was  a  flood  of  rather  ertraordlnsur 
tribute  to  Hughes,  not  only  in  Iowa  but  all 
through  the  nation.  An  example:  KCnneeota's 
Walter  Mondale  said  he  was  "depressed"  by 
Hughes'  announcement.  "It's  tragic,"  Mon- 
dale told  a  knot  of  reporters.  "I  hope  he 
changes  his  mind."  Mondale  termed  Hughes 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I've  ever 
met"  and  declared  Hughes  has  been  "a  mag- 
nificent Infiuence  In  the  Senate." 

Certainly  Hughes  has  been  eifectlve. 
Through  recent  monttis  it  was  he.  almost 
alone,  who  uncovered  the  evidence  that  the 
United  States  secretly  bombed  Cambodia 
through  more  than  a  year  before  the  an- 
nounced American  Invasion  and  through  a 
time  when  the  President  has  told  the  nation 
Cambodia's  neutrality  had  been  "scrupu- 
lously" respected  by  the  United  States. 

Hughes  Is  established  as  a  credible,  decent 
and  articulate  leader  among  the  American 
people. 

But,  be  declared  Thursday,  "I  have  an  in- 
tuitive, compelling  commitment  to  launch 
out  In  a  different  kind  of  effort  that  wtu  be 
primarily  spiritual  rather  than  political." 
(Tboee  who  have  bad  misgivings  regarding 
Hughes'  leadership  have  long  employed  the 
term  "mystic"  in  their  statements  of  excep- 
tion to  tals  support.) 

Hughes  Indicated  his  decision  is  firm.  "This 
new  work  represents  to  me  a  new  kmd  of 
challenge  and  ^Irltual  opportunity  In  today's 
troubled  world,"  he  said.  "I  have  long  believed 
that  government  will  change  for  the  better 
only  when  people  change  for  the  better  in 
their  hearts." 


Regretful  as  Hughes'  resolve  may  be.  It  Is 
nonetheless  exemplary — as  much  of  Hughes' 
life  has  been  through  the  past  doeen  years. 

The  pattern  In  American  politics  by  this 
date  Is  for  men  and  women  to  attempt  to 
make  a  career  of  public  life.  Public  office  Is 
pursued  and  embraced  as  a  wedding  partner 
"for  rich  or  for  poor,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
In  slckneas  and  In  health  til  death  do  us 
part." 

There  Is  a  notable  argument  to  be  made  for 
the  contention  that  It  Is  healthier  for  a  dem- 
ocratic society  to  have  a  succession  of  tal- 
ented and  respectable  men  and  women  take 
a  turn  at  public  office,  to  give  their  beet 
through  a  single  term,  and  then  to  be  on 
their  way. 

This  Is  the  model  Harold  Hughes  has 
chosen.  Great  credit  to  him  once  again.  The 
host  of  incumbents  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  properly  admonished:  "Oo  and  do 
thou  likewise." 


HIGH  BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  high 
price  of  beef  has  stood  no  less  high  \n 
the  market  than  it  has  in  news  value  In 
the  past  year  and  especially  in  recent 
months. 

As  an  antidote  to  this  high  level  of 
prices  the  import  quota  on  meat  was 
suspended  some  months  ago  In  the  hope 
that  rising  imports  would  moderate  beef 
prices  Beyond  that  a  consumer  boycott 
was  organized  a  few  montlis  ago  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  fur- 
ther detail  about  the  cause  of  the  rise 
in  beef  prices,  such  as  high  feed  grain 
cost,  high  soybean  prices,  high  and  ris- 
ing exportation  of  com,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans, all  of  which  contributed  to  the 
rising  price  level. 

The  price  of  soybeans,  com.  and  wheat 
has  declined  appreciably  in  recent  weeks 
and  the  price  of  beef  has  followed  suit 
Let  me  give  the  price  in  both  categories, 
that  is,  cattlefeed  and  beef  prices. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  tis  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, the  peak  price  of  com  reached 
this  summer  was  $3.47  per  bushel.  The 
most  recent  price  this  week  was  $2.43  per 
bushel,  a  decline  of  a  little  over  a  dollar 
per  bushel,  or  almost  a  third.  The  soy- 
bean price  has  fallen  from  a  1973  peak 
price  of  $10.10  per  bushel  to  $5.75.  The 
price  would  no  doubt  have  gone  yet  high- 
er if  export  controls  had  not  been  es- 
tablished for  a  brief  period. 

Corn,  declining  from  $3.47  to  $2.43  per 
bushel,  had  come  up  from  a  low  of  $1.35 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  soybean  price, 
falling  from  $10.10  to  $5.75,  had  come  up 
from  a  low  of  $3.22  earlier  In  the  year. 

Wheat  came  up  from  a  low  of  $1.81 
per  bushel,  rose  to  $5.48,  and  then  de- 
clined only  moderately  to  $5.08  a  few 
days  ago.  The  price  of  wheat,  in  other 
words,  has  not  yet  come  down  as  much 
as  that  of  com  and  soybeans. 

Midwestern  live  cattle  on  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  sis  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  reached  a  high  of 
$60.71  per  hundredweight  this  year,  but 
has  fallen  to  $40.82.  Feeder  cattle  prices 
have  dropped  from  a  high  of  $70.80  to 
$56.25  per  hundredweight. 

These  are  appreciable  declines,  but 
they  still  leave  beef  prices  higher  cer- 


tainly than  a  level  that  would  allay  con- 
sumer complaint. 

As  for  laying  the  blame  on  the  Import 
quota  on  beef  that  was  in  effect  for  a  year 
or  two  but  which  was  suspended  last 
year,  I  can  see  no  Justification  for  plac- 
ing such  blame.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  who  heads  the 
Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  to  the  Washington  Post. 
This  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  printed 
in  the  Post  from  David  Steinberg,  who 
is  director  of  tbp  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  '.  ;y,  who  called  for  re- 
peal of  the  port  quota  law.  Mr. 
Strackbein's  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Mkat  Iicpobts  akd  Ottotas 
kkat  import  quotas 

In  a  letter  (August  17)  urging  the  re- 
moval of  Import  quotas  on  meat  Imports. 
David  J.  Steinberg,  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  an  unusual  situation  to 
undo  an  act  of  Congress  that  was  passed 
in  1964.  He  admits  that  the  import  quota 
has  been  suspended  but  he  says  the  control 
mechanism  hangs  like  a  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles over  meat  Import*.  So  be  calls  for  re- 
peal  of   the   law. 

Mr.  Steinberg  must  know  that  pork  Is 
under  no  Import  quota.  Yet  the  price  of 
pork  has  risen  uxore  sharply  than  that  of 
beef.  Since  1970  the  price  of  cattle  has  risen 
from  $27.10  per  hdw.  to  (44.20  In  July  1973, 
or  by  83 '^.  The  price  of  hogs  in  the  same 
period  rose  from  (22  70  per  hdw.  to  $41.00. 
an  Increase  of  80.  Since  January  1073  the 
cattle  price  has  risen  19 9f  and  that  of  hogs, 

32 -/r. 

Unquestionably  we  should  place  an  Im- 
port quota  on  pork,  should  we  notf  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Steinberg  should  look  some- 
where else  than  an  import  quota  on  beef  for 
his  beef  against  high  beef  prices! 

O.    R.     STaACKBXlN, 

President,  The  Nation-Wide  Committee 
on  Import -Export  Policy. 
Washington,  Aufpist  1973. 

ULt.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  letter  we  see  that  the  price  of  hogs 
swung  more  widely  than  that  of  cattle 
and  beef.  Updating  Mr.  Strackbein's 
figures  through  August  of  this  year,  we 
find  cattle  prices  rising  from  $37.10  per 
himdred weight  in  January  to  $51.70  in 
August,  while  the  price  of  hogs  rose  from 
$31  in  January  to  $56.50  in  August. 
Cattle  went  up  $14.60  per  hundred- 
weight, hogs  $25  50. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  since  we 
have  no  import  quota  on  pork  the  price 
should  have  been  held  down,  since  it  is 
constantly  claimed  that  import  quotas 
raise  prices.  Obviously  an  import  quota 
could  not  be  blamed  for  the  rise  in  hog 
prices,  sliarp  as  it  has  been,  since  there 
is  no  Import  quota.  Yet  the  price  of  cattle 
which  was  under  an  import  quota,  the 
application  of  which  has  onlj-  been  sus- 
pended, did  not  rise  nearly  as  shirply  as 
the  price  of  hogs.  Mr.  Strackbein's  let- 
ter shows  that  hog  prices  outpaced  cattle 
prices  during  the  very  period  when  the 
beef  import  quota  was  in  effect. 

The  price  of  beef  is,  of  course,  like  all 
other  prices,  reflective  of  demand  and 
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supply.  Consumers  for  one  or  another 
reason  prefer  beef  to  pork  In  this  coun- 
try. This  follows  from  the  trend  in  beef 
and  pork  constimption  per  capita  in  this 
country.  In  1940  we  consimied  54.9 
pounds  of  beef  per  capita  compared  with 
73.5  pounds  of  pork.  In  1971  we  con- 
sumed 113  6  pounds  of  beef  per  capita, 
or  over  twice  as  much  as  in  1940  while 
pork  constimption  remained  at  72.7 
pounds  or  a  little  less  per  person  than 
in  1940.  Demand-pull  thus  might  have 
been  expected  to  raise  cattle  prices  over 
the  years. 

Yet.  the  price  of  beef  which  was  at 
$26.30  per  himdredweight  In  1950  stood 
at  exactly  that  figure  in  1967.  Indeed  it 
had  dropped  to  $16.80  in  1955.  These 
statistics  may  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1972,  table  1033.  page  620.  By 
1970  the  price  was  up  only  to  $29  In- 
deed, it  was  only  after  feed  grain  prices 
began  their  big  rise  that  the  price  of 
beef  also  took  off.  This  was  cost-push 
inflation  on  top  of  a  brisk  consumer  de- 
mand f  3r  beef  The  1972  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef  was  2.3  pounds  higher 
than  in  1971. 

Mr  President,  the  price  freeze  on  beef 
was  lifted  on  September  12.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Ud  would  blow  off.  I  think 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  price  of 
cattle  feed  continues  to  decline  the  price 
of  beef  will  follow  suit.  I  know  of  no 
monopoly  at  work  in  the  supply  of  cattle 
for  the  market. 
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OUR  VAST  OCEANS— RELIEF  PROM 
FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  grow- 
ing food  scarcity  has  been  much  in  the 
news  m  recent  days.  With  many  of  the 
traditional  sources  of  surplus  food  dry- 
ing up  and  the  world  population  boom 
an  ominous  threat  for  the  future  the 
problems  of  food  scarcity  have  just  be- 
gun. Most  of  the  major  mechanized,  agri- 
cultural nations  can  no  longer  keep  up 
with  the  burgeoning  need  of  the  ever 
more  populated  third  world.  Unless  the 
developing  nations  can  learn  to  better 
meet  their  own  food  needs,  many  of 
them,  as  weU  as  major  industrialized  na- 
tions with  only  a  limited  agricultural 
base,  surely  face  famine  and  tragedy  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Men  have  historically  talked  of  turn- 
ing to  the  vast  oceans  for  relief  from 
shortage.  In  Hawaii  we  are  doing  much 
more  than  just  talking  about  this  prob- 
lem. There,  in  the  warm,  gentle  tropical 
waters  off  the  shore  of  our  beautiful  Is- 
lands. Hawaiian  scientists  are  engaged 
in  down-to-earth  research  in  the  fields 
of  aqxilculture  and  large-scale  seafood 
production.  These  research  institutions 
such  as  the  Oceanic  Foundation,  the  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Biology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  and  others,  strive  to  make 
fish  farming  operational  on  a  massive 
scale,  and  to  develop  methodologies  that 
can  be  transferred  to  other  nations  for 
their  use.  Thus,  any  nation  with  ocean 
frontage  or  large  lake  areas  will  in  the 
future  be  able  to  utilize  their  water  re- 
sources as  a  major  supply  of  food  for 
their  clUzena.  Whereas  fish  farming  Is  a 


very  old  art  in  Hawaii,  the  attempt  to 
perfect  marine  farming  on  such  a  trans- 
ferable scale  is  not,  and  thus  Hawaiians 
as  well  as  many  foreign  scientists  work 
doggedly  In  what  they  well  understand 
might  be  a  very  close  race  with  hunger 
and  famine. 

Recently  an  excellent  article  by  Phyllis 
Hanes  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  highlighted  the  work 
being  done  by  Dr.  John  Bardach  and  his 
staff  at  the  Hawaii  Institute  of  Marine 
Biology  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  As 
I  know  that  this  topic  is  of  major  con- 
cern to  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows : 
Pakking  thb  Szas:  Nwtttn»*s  Lakoex   Snics 

Si  urrED  With   Pood.  Birr  Mankind   Mttst 

Lkabn  How  To  Rxstock  It 

(By  PtayUlAHanee) 
HoNOLUxu. — Many  people  today  are  count- 
ing on  the  ocean  to  help  supply  the  protein 
needed  to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Thla  optimum  la  reasonable,  since  we  are 
now  catching  for  food  only  about  200  of 
the  25.000  or  more  existing  species  of  flab. 
And  there  is  hardly  a  sea  animal  that  cannot 
be  eaten  after  proper  preparation. 

"But,"  warns  John  B.  Bardach,  director  of 
the  Hawaii  Institute  ot  Uarlne  Biology  at  the 
University  of  HawaU.  "there  Is  a  poeslbUlty 
we  could  blow  the  whole  thins — aa  w«  did 
with  the  land. 

"As  today's  beef  suppUes  depend  In  wheat 
and  grain  for  livestock,  so  fish  suppUes  de- 
pend In  a  large  part  on  plant  plankton  and 
floatmg  algae,  known  to  most  people  as  sea- 
weed." he  said.  'Right  now.  almost  a  fifth 
of  all  the  algae  Ui  the  sea  are  being  used  up 
In  feeding  us  every  year,  which  Indicates  that 
the  resources  of  the  sea  are  far  from  limit- 
less." 

Dr.  Bardach  feels  we  must  remember,  too, 
that  a  great  quantity  of  fish  that  are  caught 
are  not  utilized  directly  but  go  Into  feed 
for  land  animals.  "Not  only  the  chicken  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  Europe,  and 
South  Africa,  but  other  anlmal-rearlng 
schemes  rely  heavily  on  the  smaU  plankton- 
feedmg.  schooling  fishes  of  the  upweUlnc 
areas  of  the  sea. 

"This  practice  of  feeding  animals  with 
flshmeal  is  wasteful,  since  it  lengthens  the 
food  chain  by  one  more  link.  Only  15  per- 
cent, at  best,  of  the  Input  reappeara  aa 
meat  that  can  be  uaed." 


COIfTAlONATIOir 

Marine  scientists  today  are  worried  about 
the  contamination  of  the  ocean  from  herbl- 
cklee  and  radioactivity  and  garbage  They 
ar»  concerned  with  the  knowledge  that  al- 
though  flah  Uy  millions  of  eggs,  most  of 
the  larvae  thax  develop  from  those  eggs  die- 
and  they  are  aware  of  the  other  signs  of 
deletion  and  over-flshlng. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  some  problems, 
such  as  finding  economical  feed,  scientists 
cannot  pick  and  choose  which  species  they 
wUl  study  and  cultivate  first. 

Of  the  thousands  of  flah  la  the  sea.  the 
seafood  that  Americans  like  best,  for  exam- 
ple, are  those  that  are  carnivores,  rather  than 
herbivores,  and  are  fish  that  have  dUBcult 
and/or  expensive  feeding  habits. 

"In  the  developing  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  lack  of  protein  u  an  •ver-lncreaslng 
problem,  and  traditional  food  habits  are  dU- 
fareot. 

"What  these  countries  must  try  to  pro- 
duce are  the  herbivorous  graaers  of  the  ssa, 
lakes,  or  river*— the  anlmaU  that  feed  di- 


rectly on  plants  and  therefore  are  oomp«rable 
to  cows  and  goats,"  according  to  Dt  Bar- 
dach. 

ucm-PADDT  naiONo 

Onentals  have  besn  raising  Osfa  In  their 
rice  paddles  for  centuries  and  today  oysters 
catfish,  salmon,  turbot.  plaice,  and  shrimp 
are  being  raised  in  varlovts  areas  with  varied 
success. 

"But  the  gradual  flshlng-out  of  food  fishes 
and  other  sea  creatures  used  for  food  wUl 
make  it  Inoreaaingly  unimportant  th*t  it 
costs  more  to  rear  a  cAroivore  than  to  catch 
one."  Dr.  Bardach  said. 

Experiments  with  sea  animals,  such  as  tur- 
Ues  and  plant-eating  fishes,  are  also  being 
done  at  the  Coconut  Island  laboratory  op- 
erated jointly  by  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  the  University  of  CalUomla.  which  Dr 
Bardach  also  heads. 

One  of  the  animals  under  study  Is  the 
octopus. 

"Octopuses  are  very  good  subjects  for  mar- 
Iculture."  says  WUllam  P.  Van  Heukelem. 
Jr.,  marine  biologist  there. 

OCTOPUS    ADVANTAOXS 

"Although  Americans  dont  like  them  as 
a  rule,  octopuses  are  prized  as  fine  food  In 
Mediterranean  countries.  Central  AmMlca 
South  Amerloa.  Pacific  Islands.  Asia,  and  the 
Caribbean. 

"But  what  Is  Important."  he  said  "la  p«r- 
fecung  methods  of  raising  seafood  under  con- 
troUed  conditions  so  that  we  can  preserve 
the  protein  sources  the  world  now  takes  for 
granted,  which  some  day  may  not  be  avail- 
able. 

"The  octopus  has  many  advantages  for 
controlled  culture,"  B4r.  Van  Heukelem  feels 
It  grows  quickly— from  hatching  to  market 
size  of  <»e  to  three  pounds  Ui  six  months 
They  use  theU  food  very  efficiently.  On  the 
average  50  percent  ol  ingested  food  goes  Into 
growth.  Most  animals  convert  only  10  oer- 
cent.  *^ 

"The  octopus  reproduces  In  captivity  and 
also  can  be  pushed  to  spawn  whenever  de- 
slr^.  They  are  easy  to  raise.  They  have  no 
problems  and  there  Is  little  waste  as  a  food 
Imw  ^^'^  ^  percent  of  the  live  weight  is 

The  disadvantage  In  commercially  ralalna 
octopuses,  however,  is  the  problem  of  food 
since  octopuses  are  carnivorous.  At  present 
they  are  fed  fresh  or  froeen  flah  or  crusu- 
ceans.  — »—» 

But  with  further  research,  scientists  say. 
It  should  be  possible  to  prepare  a  low-cost 
diet  from  cheap  ingredients  such  as  soy  fish- 
meal,  shrlmpmeal.  and  other  materUls  plus 
an  added  flavor  that  U  attractive  to  the  sea- 
animals. 

Another  disadvantage  in  raising  octopuses 
U  that  the  market  Is  limited  compared  with 
shrimp  and  other  more  popular  seafood  The 
lack  of  money  for  research  is  stUl  anoth  r 
drawback;  financing  is  slow  because  of  the 
U5.  prejudice  against  octupua  as  a  food. 

"At  the  present,  the  most  Important  of  our 
aqua  and  marlculture  endeavors  Is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Olant  Prawn,  which  is  sold 
commerclaUy  in  Hawaiian  fish  markets  "  said 
Dr.  Bardach. 

Tasty,  freshwater  prawns  that  grow  as  big 
as  one  pound  each  are  being  marketed  right 
now  as  a  result  of  the  mtenslve  prawn  study 
conducted  by  the  Hawaii  Division  of  Ptah 
and  Oame. 

L*rge,  tender,  and  somewhat  like  the  New 
England  lotoeter  m  flavor,  this  cultured 
prawn  Is  a  luxury  food,  selling  for  about  94 
a  pound  live  in  the  Tamashlro  Market  in 
Honolulu.  And,  because  live  prawns  are  very 
special  among  Oriental  peoples,  flah  markets 
are  usually  sold  out  in  about  an  hour  to 
people  waiting  in  line. 

At  the  sute  division's  Keehl  Plshery  Sta- 
tion In  Honolulu,  the  Malaysian  prawns  are 
now  being  grown  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. This  Is  the  only  autlon  in  the  world 
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that  has  the  technology  and  facility  for  rais- 
ing freshwater  prawns  on  a  mass  scale. 

"Aquaculture  has  various  goals  among 
which  the  replenishment  of  Neptune's  larder 
for  luxury  consumption  Is  just  one."  Dr. 
Bardach  said. 

"The  others — conservation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  bait  for  much  larger  gain,  as  well 
as  the  production  of  sport  fish  for  recreation, 
are  of  no  less  importance,  as  la  learning  how 
to  huaband  the  true  herbivores  of  the  sea 
for  those  millions  who  really  need  the  animal 
protein." 


IMPROVING    THE     AGE     DISCRIMI- 
NATION LAW 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  attention 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  a 
worlung  paper  entitled,  "Improving  the 
Age  Discrimination  Law."  I  am  joining 
Senators  Fong.  Chtjhch  and  Rani>olph 
of  the  committee  in  focusing  on  this  re- 
vealing paper  because  of  our  concern 
about  the  issues  it  raises. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  hear 
testimony  on  a  variety  of  substantive 
problems  afflicting  the  elderly.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  less  overt,  yet  more  poignant 
and  far-reaching  problems  is  that  of  job 
discrimination  based  on  age.  which  af- 
fects many  thousands  of  Americans. 

Rejecting  many  Individuals  from  the 
labor  force  at  an  early  age  prevents  them 
from  preparing  adequately  for  their  re- 
tirement years.  Refusal  to  hire  the  40- 
year-old  individual  because — he  is  ap- 
proaching retirement  and  may  be  a  bur- 
den— is  becoming  an  increasingly  com- 
mon practice. 

E^mployment  discrimination  against 
the  older  American  can  lead  to  any  or  all 
of  a  wide  gamut  of  other  problems  they 
face — health,  housing,  and  social  in- 
volvement. 

This  problem  cut  a  double  edge  Em- 
ployment discrimination  against  our 
Nation's  elderly  often  prevents  them 
from  achieving  or  maintaining  economic 
adequacy  for  the  present  and  the  future 
Job  bias  provides  another  barrier  be- 
tween our  "Pepsi  generation"  oriented 
society  and  the  older  American.  Thev 
become  furthed  disenfranchised,  and  feel 
a  sense  of  worthless  ermul. 

The  double  edge,  however,  is  this:  We 
are  depriving  our  own  country  of  a 
labor-rich  segment  of  manpower. 

Trained  and  experienced,  the  elder 
American  citizen  would  help  ease  at  least 
one  aspect  of  our  current  Inflationary 
burden  by  providing  a  wealth  of  needed 
skills  and  goods.  We  are  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  goods  and  services,  and  to 
ignore  this  great  potential  source  for 
curbing  the  shortage  is  myopic  and  un- 
necessarily impractical. 

A  change  In  our  attitude  toward  the 
worthiness  of  the  (dder  American  em- 
ployee is  imperative  and  the  working 
paper  provides  bislght  into  this  very  real 
American  tragedy. 


OENOCIDE  DEa!7NED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide has  become  a  word  In  altogether  too 


common  usage.  It  is  useful  to  examine 
the  limitations  of  the  word  in  arriving 
at  an  understanding  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Article  n  of  the  Convention  defines 
genocide  as  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  Intent  to  destroy,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  national  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such: 

First.  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

Second.  Causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

Third.  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  In  part ; 

Fourth.  Imposing  measures  intended 
tc   prevent  births  within  the  group; 

Fifth.  Forcibly  transferring  children 
of  the  group  to  anotl>er  group. 

The  Senate  Foreif.Ti  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  attached  and  recommended 
two  understandings  to  article  n  so  as 
to  clarify  what  does  and  what  does  not 
constitute  genocide.  In  a  number  of  pre- 
vious statements  t)efore  the  Senate  on 
this  matter  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
apply  to  many  of  the  Acts  which  some 
of  its  critics  fear  that  it  would.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  enumer- 
ated those  concerns  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Genocide  Convention: 

It  does  not  alter  the  rules  of  warfare, 
or  the  obligations  of  parties  to  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  on  the  treatment  ol 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  protection  of 
civilian  persons  in  time  of  war. 

It  does  not  apply  to  civil  wars  as  such. 

It  does  not  apply  to  discrimination, 
racial  slurs,  and  insults  and  the  like. 

It  does  not  apply  to  voluntary  popula- 
tion control  measures. 

It  does  not  apply  to  the  past. 

However  reprehensible  such  actions 
are,  they  do  not  constitute  genocide  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion and  the  understanding  attached 
to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
further  delay. 


ON  THE  PASSING  OP  TOM  VAIL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for  sOl 
of  us  who  now  serve  or  who  have  recently 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
passing  of  Thomas  L.  Vail  was  a  great 
tragedy. 

Tom  was  a  very  unusual  man  who 
more  than  matched  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. I  suppose  there  is  no  more  dlfllcult 
staff  job  in  the  Senate  organization  than 
that  of  chief  couns^  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  staff.  The  committee's 
jurisdiction  is  broad  and  covers  three 
major  but  completely  unrelated  fields- 
taxes,  social  security,  and  tariffs.  To  be 
truly  successful,  the  Chief  of  Staff  must 
be  completely  at  home  with  both  the  law 
and  the  current  problems  in  these  fields. 
Moreover,  even  though  the  staff  is  non- 
partisan, the  committee  obviously  is  not 
and  the  ideas  of  Its  members  range  over 
a  broad  field  of  political  and  philosophi- 
cal differences.  In  order  to  make  the 
staff  truly  useful  to  every  member  of  the 


committee,  Tom  had  to  be  able  to  liter- 
ally put  himself  in  that  member's  philo- 
sophical shoes  and  help  develop  argu- 
ments and  statistics  which  that  member 
could  use  in  sponsoring  or  defending  a 
position.  This  he  did  superbly. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  staff 
has  always  been  kept  lean  and  active. 
In  that  spirit.  Tom  had  to  be  both  the 
chief  staff  executive  and  administrator 
and  also  as  I  have  said  earlier,  a  tech- 
nical expert  in  all  of  the  fields  covered 
by  the  committee,  and  able  to  maintjtjn 
his  position  of  leaderstiip  with  each  of 
the  other  professional  staff  members  who 
were  assigned  to  particular  areas.  In  the 
face  of  this  monumental  and  many-sided 
responsibility,  Tom  was  able  to  keep  the 
confidence  both  of  the  Senators  on  the 
committee  and  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  who  worked  under  him.  I  know  from 
many  personal  experiences  just  how 
helpful  he  could  be.  He  was  always  grac- 
ious and  patient  and  productive.  All  of 
us  who  knew  and  worked  with  Tom  were 
touched  and  saddened  by  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  but  we  were  even  more 
impressed  by  the  cheerfulness  and  cour- 
age with  which  he  faced  what  he  must 
have  known,  but  would  never  admit,  was 
a  losing  battle.  ^^ 

During  these  tragic  months,  some  of 
us  on  the  committee  have  come  to  know 
his  wonderful  wife.  Nancy,  who  faced 
these  trials  with  him  with  the  same 
courage  and  outward  calm  and  who  now 
must  take  over  Toms  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  raising  their  four  chil- 
dren toward  the  level  of  excellence  which 
their  father  so  well  exemplified.  Our 
hearts  and  hopes  go  out  to  her  and  also 
our  confidence.  We  feel  sure  that  with 
Tom's  example,  she  cannot  fail 


UNSAFE  AT  ANY  SPEED— ESPE- 
CIALLY ABOVE  90  MILES  PER 
HOUR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  traffic  safety  is  one  that  has 
plagued  us  for  many  years  and  13  rapidly 
becoming  more  acute.  The  National 
Safety  Council  Informs  us  that  last  year 
alone,  56.000  Americans  were  killed  In 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  2.1  million  were 
injured,  and  $19  billion  in  damages  were 
reported.  Of  special  Importance  is  the 
fact  that  of  the  4B.800  fatal  accidents 
that  occured  In  1972.  speed  was  a  factoi 
in  approximately  16,000  cases.  With  an 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  ol  the 
death  and  destruction  that  occurs  an- 
nually on  the  Nation's  highways  comes  a 
responsibility  to  explore  all  means  to  re- 
duce this  senseless  slaughter. 

The  system  of  calibration  presently 
used  on  most  automobile  speedometers  in 
this  country  Is.  I  believe,  a  significant 
factor  contributing  to  the  carnage  oaa  our 
highways.  Speedometers  indicating  maxi- 
mum speeds  of  120.  140.  or  even  160- 
miles-per-hour  represent  a  built-in 
safety  hazard  They  are  also  deceptive 
since,  to  my  knowledge,  the  speed  limits 
on  all  the  Nation's  highways,  except  In 
Kansas  and  Nevada,  do  not  exceed  19 
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miles  per  hour.  Automobile  owners  are 
thus  Induced  to  drive  In  a  perilous  fash- 
Ion.  It  is  an  Invitation  to  recklessness,  to 
hit-and-run  accidents,  to  vehicular 
homicide — in  short,  an  Invitation  to 
death  particxilary  for  the  youthful  driver. 

Althoiigh  most  of  us  are  cognlzint  of 
the  legal  speed  limits  In  our  communities, 
what  sense  does  it  make  to  psychological- 
ly encotirage  people,  especially  young- 
sters, to  drive  fsister  than  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  safe  and  lawful  by  highway 
safety  experts?  This  can  only  lead  to 
serious  accidents,  the  destruction  of 
property,  and,  most  tragic  of  all,  the  loss 
of  life. 

In  the  future  it  may  be  possible  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  by  a  man- 
date from  Congress  for  less  powerful 
auto  engines,  limited  by  their  structure 
and  design  to  speeds  not  in  excess  of  90 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
the  installation  of  a  buzzer  warning  sys- 
tem could  be  required  to  indicate  when 
the  speed  limit  is  being  exceeded.  But,  as 
we  all  recognize,  these  proposals  should 
be  looked  Into  further  and  as  of  now 
would  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  They  could  be  im- 
plemented only  after  many  years  of  court 
battles,  if  at  all.  Instead,  my  suggestion 
to  limit  maximum  speedometer  calibra- 
tions of  90  miles  per  hour  with  a  red- 
lettered  "extreme- hazard"  area  above 
that,  would  be  relatively  inexpensive  to 
tool  up  for  and  would  cause  no  serious 
disruption  to  factory  production 
schedules. 

Consequently,  last  week  I  contacted 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  have  urged  him  to  take  ap- 
propriate action,  within  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  elim- 
inate the  unfair  and  deceptive  practice 
of  manufactiuing  present  day  speedom- 
eters. I  have  also  written  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Nattooal  Highway  TrafBc 
Safety  Administration  requesttag  that 
new  safety  regulations  be  promptly 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  National 
TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1906,  as  amended,  in  order  to  establish 
safety  standards  which  would  require  a 
more  realistic,  less  hazardous,  system  of 
speedometer  calibration. 

It  is  absurd  that  this  situation  has 
been  allowed  to  persist,  especially  since 
It  could  be  so  easily  corrected  by  re- 
designing new  speedometers.  Further  de- 
lay in  this  matter  can  only  lead  to  more 
needless  injiirles  smd  deaths.  Only 
through  prompt  anl  forceful  action  now 
can  we  help  to  aid  the  massacre  on  the 
Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rkcosd  the  letters 
that  I  have  written  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, dated  September  26.  1973,  to  Lewis 
Engman.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  James  Gregory,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
aa  follows: 

U.8.  SZXATK, 

Wathin^ton.  D.C.,  September  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Jakxs  B.  Okxcokt. 

Admtnittrator ,     national     Highuxiif      Tragic 

SafBtf  JidminUtration.  WatKtnffton.  DC 

Dear     Dk.     Oexcost       While     autonx>bile 

travel    can    nerer    b«    completely    rUk-free, 


much  more  can  be  done  to  cut  down  on  tbe 
de7»st*tla«  toU  of  Uvee  lost  In  Ulgbway  aod- 
dents  eech  year. 

In  this  regard,  I  caU  your  attention  to  the 
preposterous  system  of  calibration  presently 
used  on  moet  automobile  speedometers  In 
this  country.  Speedometers  marked  for  max- 
imum speeds  of  120.  140,  or  180  miles  per  hour 
constitute  an  obvious  safety  hazard.  They  are 
also  an  obrlous  deception  since,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  speed  limits  on  all  of  the  nation's 
highways,  except  those  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
vada, do  not  exceed  70  miles  per  hour.  This 
buUt-ln  safety  delect  subtly  but  surely  en- 
courages automobUe  owners  to  drive  In  a 
perUous  fashion.  It  is  an  Invitation  to  reck- 
lessness, to  hit-and-run  accidents  to  vehic- 
ular homicide — In  short,  an  Invitation  to 
death. 

True,  most  cltiMna  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  legal  speed  limits  in  their  oommunlty. 
But  It  makes  no  sense  to  f>sychaloclcally  en- 
courage people,  youngsters  e^^edally,  to 
drive  faster  than  has  been  determined  to  be 
safe  and  lawful  by  highway  safety  experts. 
Is  there  really  any  good  reason  to  appeal  to 
a  kind  of  vehicular  machismo  which  all  too 
often  In  the  end  amounts  to  vehicular  mad- 
ness? It  can  only  lead  to  serious  accidents, 
the  destruction  of  property  and.  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  tragic  loss  of  buman  Uvea. 

Many  automobiles  equipped  with  such 
speedometers  cannot  safely  attain  speeds  of 
140  or  160  miles  per  hour  because  their  en- 
gines are  buUt  to  op>erate  only  at  reasonable 
rates  Thus,  even  If  accidents  are  avoided  In 
Individual  cases,  excessive  speeds  cause  se- 
vere engine  damage  and  increaee  the  likeli- 
hood of  loss  of  vehicle  control. 

Just  as  there  Is  an  accelerating  loes  of  con- 
trol, so  too  there  Is  an  accelerating  rate  of 
loes  of  fuel  as  speeds  begin  to  exceed  safe, 
reasonable  rates.  In  view  of  the  critical  energy 
shortage  this  country  now  faces,  why  mtist 
we  squander  precious  gasoline  and  oU  sup- 
plies? The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  estimated  that  there  la  a  35  <^  drop  In 
fuel  economy  for  a  car  driven  first  60  miles 
per  hour  and  then  70  mUes  pw  hour.  At 
higher  speeds  fuel  consumption  becomes  even 
more  pronounced.  This  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  at  very  high  speeds  Is  inimi- 
cal to  the  national  interest  of  conserving 
scarce  fuel  supplies.  The  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  human  lives  Is  likewise  Inimical  to 
the  fundamental  civility  which  underlies  all 
that  Is  meaningful  in  our  society. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  In  1972 
alone,  over  56,000  Americans  died  on  the  na- 
tion's highways  and  a.l  million  injuries  were 
reported.  The  coet  of  these  accidents  has  been 
estimated  to  be  a  staggering  $10.4  billion. 
There  can  be  no  estimate  for  the  human 
misery  that  results. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  allow  accident 
statistics  to  rise  even  higher  by  continuing 
to  permit  the  manufacture  of  automobUe 
equipment  which  constitutes  a  clear  safety 
defect?  And  why  must  an  agency  ot  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  has  regulatory  au- 
thority In  this  matter — one  which  has  done 
an  ouutanding  Job  in  eliminating  other  un- 
reasonable vehicle  risks — sit  back  for  so  many 
years  smug  In  the  silence  ot  unconcern  ovw 
this  problem?  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  for 
NHTSA  to  Issue  regiilatlons  for  safe  brakes 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  situation 
where  drivers  are  Induced  to  reach  breakneck 
speeds  which  make  the  best  of  brakes  vtr- 
ttuUly  worthless. 

Perhaps  the  real  solution  lies  In  mandating 
less  p>owerful  auto  engines  which  would  be 
Incapable  of  exceeding  speeds  of  90  miles  per 
hour.  But  as  you  and  I  know,  the  hue  and 
cry  from  within  the  Industry,  and  attendant 
oourt  battles  would  effectively  delay  Imple- 
mentation of  any  such  rule  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  kind  of  change  I  am  suggesting — 
limiting  speedometer  caUbratlons  to  90  miles 


per  hour  with  a  red-lettered  "Extreme  Has- 
ard  "  tuea  above  that — would  be  relatively  in- 
expensive to  tool  up  for  and  could  be  achieved 
without  disruption  to  assembly  lines.  I  be- 
lieve the  move  would  be  welcomed  by  any  re- 
sponsible automobile  manufacturer. 

It  Is  absurd  that  the  present  situation  Is 
allowed  to  persist.  I  strongly  urge  that 
NHTSA  take  prompt  action  to  issue  new 
safety  regulations  pursuant  to  the  National 
Trafllc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1996 
In  order  to  remedy  this  unnecessary  hazard. 
Further  delay  can  only  lead  to  more  senseless 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 
Sinoezely  yours. 

CHuai.ka  H.  Pkbct, 

VS.  Senator. 

U.S.  SXHATX. 
Woihmgton,  D.C.,  September  26. 1973. 
Hon.  Lrwis  A.  Ehgmak. 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commisaion, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dka«  Ma.  CwsiBiisw:  Admittedly,  automo- 
bUe travel  camiot  be  made  altogether  rtsk- 
free.  But  far  more  can  be  done  to  cut  down 
on  the  devastating  toll  of  Uves  lost  in  high- 
way accidents  each  year. 

Specifically,  let  me  direct  your  attenOon 
to  the  preposterous  system  of  calibration 
presently  used  on  moet  automobile  speed- 
ometers In  this  country  Speedometers 
marked  for  maximum  speeds  of  130.  140,  (x 
160  miles  per  hour  are  clearly  an  unfair  and 
deceptive  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon 
Act  since,  to  my  knowledge,  the  speed  limits 
on  aU  oX  the  nation's  highways,  except  fcr 
those  in  Kan.safi  and  Nevada,  do  not  exceed 
70  miles  per  hour.  This  built-in  Inducement 
to  bravado  subtly  but  surely  encourages  auto- 
mobUe owners  to  drive  In  a  perilous  fsishton 
and  dupes  many  into  thinking  they  are  driv- 
ing at  safe  speeds  when  they  are  not.  It  is 
an  invitation  to  recklessness,  to  hit-and-run 
accidents,  to  vehicular  homicide— in  sbort. 
an  Invitation  to  death. 

True,  moat  dtlzena  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  legal  speed  limits  in  their  community. 
But  It  makes  no  sense  to  psycholc^toaUy 
encourage  people,  youngsters  especially,  to 
drive  faster  than  has  been  determined  to 
be  safe  and  lawfxU  by  highway  safety  ex- 
perts Is  there  reaUy  any  good  reason  to  ap- 
pecU  to  a  kind  of  vehicular  machismo  which 
all  too  often  In  the  end  amounts  to  vehicular 
madness?  This  can  only  lead  to  serious  acci- 
dents, the  destruction  of  property  and.  oooet 
important  of  aU.  the  tragic  loss  of  human 
lives. 

The  practice  U  decepUve  In  that  most 
automobiles  equipped  with  such  speedom- 
eters cannot  safely  attain  speeds  of  140  or 
160  miles  per  hour  because  their  engines 
are  buUt  to  operate  only  at  reasonable  rates 
Even  if  accidents  are  avoided  In  individual 
casea,  excessive  speeds  cause  severe  engine 
damage  and  tncrease  the  likelihood  of  loss 
of  vehicle  control. 

Just  as  there  Is  an  accelerating  loss  of 
control,  so  too  there  Is  an  accelerating  rate 
of  loss  of  fuel  as  speeds  begin  to  exceed  safe. 
reasonable  rates  In  view  of  the  critical  en- 
ergy shortage  this  country  now  faces,  why 
must  we  squander  precious  gasoline  and  oil 
supplies?  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  estimated  that  there  U  a  359^ 
drop  In  fiiel  economy  for  a  car  driven  first 
so  nUles  per  hour  and  then  70  miles  an  hour. 
At  higher  speeds  fuel  consumption  becomes 
even  more  pronounced.  This  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  gaeoUne  at  very  high  speeds  is 
Inlmcal  to  tbe  national  Interest  of  conserving 
scarce  fuel  supplies.  The  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  human  Uvea  Is  likewise  Inimical  to 
the  fundamental  civility  which  underlies  all 
that  Is  meaningful  in  our  society. 
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Although  the  FTC  is  not  the  primary 
agency  responsible  for  auto  safety.  It  does 
have  a  primary  obligation  to  prevent  unfair 
or  deceptive  practices.  In  1973.  the  present 
practice  of  calibrating  speedometers  was  a 
contributing  cause  to  more  than  a  fair  num- 
ber of  the  6«.000  deaths  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways and  tbe  2.1  million  Injuries  which  were 
reported.  The  cost  of  these  accidents  has  been 
estimated  to  be  a'  staggering  $10.4  billion. 
There  can  be  no  estimate  (or  the  human  ooet 
In  terms  of  heartbreak  for  the  loes  of  rela- 
tive and  cloee  friends. 

Why  must  we  allow  accident  statistics  to 
rise  even  higher  by  silently  acquiescing  to 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  equipment 
which  represents  a  deception  and  a  hazard  to 
the  American  public?  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  former  Chairman  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  Miles  KIrkpatrlck.  and  now  under  your- 
self, the  FTC  has  shed  the  vestments  that 
once  made  her  the  "little  old  lady  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue."  But  U  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Is  to  be  made  safer,  and  aU  the  other  byways 
and  highways  in  this  country,  a  good  start 
could  be  made  by  taking  prompt  action  to 
end  this  practice  The  deception  to  the  driver 
Is  clear  enough:  the  unfairness  to  the  society 
Is  writ  large  In  the  carnage,  the  trauma,  and 
the  toll  of  lives  which  the  deception  pro- 
motes. 

Perhaps  the  real  solution  lies  In  Congress 
mandating  less  powerful  auto  engines  which 
would  be  Incapable  of  exceeding  speeds  of  90 
miles  per  hour  But  as  you  and  I  know,  the 
hue  and  cry  from  within  the  Industry,  and 
attendant  court  battles  would  effectively  de- 
lay implementatlo'a  of  any  such  rule  for 
many  years  to  come.  Tbe  kind  of  change  I  am 
suggesting — a  FTC  rvUe  limiting  speedometer 
calibrations  to  90  miles  per  hour  with  a  red- 
lettered  "Extreme  Hasard"  area  above  that — 
would  be  relatively  inexpensive  to  tool  up  for 
and  could  be  achieved  without  disruption  to 
assembly  lines  I  can't  help  but  believe  that 
the  move  would  be  welcomed  by  any  respon- 
sible automobile  manufacturer. 

It  is  absurd  that  the  present  situation  U 
allowed  to  persist.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
FTC  remedy  this  untMoessary  hazard.  Fur- 
ther delay  can  only  lead  to  more  senseless 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CHAauui  H.  PaacT.  VS.  Senator. 


CONORESS  YIELDS  ON  MILITARY 
BUDGET 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senate  largely  capitulated 
to  tiie  administration  on  the  issue  of 
military  spending.  Many  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  Senate  floor  would 
have  brought  about  prudent  economy 
cuts  in  the  lavish  military  budget.  But 
these  amendments  were  defeated  in  con- 
siderable part,  because  the  Senate  was 
reluctant  to  take  issue  with  the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  missed  an  opportunity  to  lift 
some  of  the  burden  from  our  t&xp>ayers 
to  reduce  some  of  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures resulting  from  military  spending. 

Mr.  John  Finney,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  summarized  this  issue  well  In 
an  article  appearing  m  the  Simday 
Times.  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  Mr. 
Finney's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 


CoMoa^   Otvas   Nntoir    Aix   Hx   Asks 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Waskutcton. — The  annual  Senate  debate 
on  the  defense  budget  had  been  billed  by  the 
Democrats  as  the  great  battle  over  spending 
priorities.  It  turned  into  more  of  a  rout,  prov- 
ing once  again  that  when  It  comes  to  weap- 
ons. Congress  was  neither  wllUng  nor  pre- 
pared to  challenge  the  Judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary or  the  President. 

The  most  that  Democrats  could  claim  was 
that  over  Nixon  Administration  opposition 
they  had  pushed  through  an  amendment 
dlcUtlng  a  1  lO.OOO-man  reduction — about  23 
per  cent — In  the  471.000  air  and  ground 
troops  stationed  In  foreign  countries  by  the 
end  of  1976  But  even  that  may  prove  to  be 
a  fruitless  gesture,  since  the  Administration 
probably  will  be  able  to  klU  the  amendment 
when  the  mlUtary  procurement  bill  goes  to  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee. 

In  recent  years,  the  procurement  bUl, 
which  authorizes  the  procurement  of  new 
weapons  and  military  research,  has  provided 
the  forum  for  the  annual  defense  debate  In 
the  Senate.  This  year  the  setting  was  some- 
what different. 

The  mlUtary  bill  was  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
a  development  that  presumably  should  give 
rise  to  Congressional  reappraisal  of  the 
future  mlUtary  posture  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  debate  came  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  detente  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  seemed  to  portend  a  reduced 
mUltary  threat  and  when  American  and 
Soviet  negotiators  resumed  their  SALT  nego- 
tiations In  Geneva  on  a  permanent  limitation 
on  strategic  weapons. 

Far  more  than  In  previous  years,  the  de- 
fense budget  had  become  enmeshed  In  the 
domestic  issue  of  spending  priorities.  On  the 
one  side  was  President  Nixon  declaring  that 
hU  nUlltary  budget  had  been  reduced  "to  a 
minimum  level  consistent  with  national  se- 
curity Interests,"  that  he  must  deal  from  a 
position  of  nUUtary  strength  if  he  is  to  trans- 
late detente  from  spirit  into  fact,  and  attack- 
ing the  Congressional  Ekemocrats  for  their 
budget-busting  increases  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. In  an  awkward  position  on  the  other 
side  were  the  Senate  Democrats  who  had  to 
make  some  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  if 
they  were  to  offset  their  domestic  spending 
Increases  and  sUll  stay  within  a  $268-bUllon 
budget  celling  they  had  Imposed  on  them- 
selves. 

The  Issues  seemed  fairly  clearly  staked  out. 
but  in  the  week-long  Senate  debate  they  were 
never  quite  Joined  by  the  DemocraU  who,  In 
their  disorganization,  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  power  of  the  Pentagon.  Al- 
most routinely,  and  usually  before  a  virtually 
vacant  Senate  chamber,  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator would  caU  up  an  amendment  to  kill  or 
cut  thu  or  that  multl-blUlon-dollar  weapons 
program.  Just  as  routinely  his  amendment 
would  be  rejected.  "Nobody  Is  listening." 
complained  one  Democratic  Senator  after  his 
amendment  was  defeated — a  comment  that 
could  apply  to  his  liberal  ooUeagues  as  weU  as 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

The  closest  the  Democrats  came  to  chal- 
lenging a  major  weapons  program  was  on 
their  move  to  slow  down  development  of  tbe 
Trident  miaaUe-launching  submarine  which, 
at  $1.3-bUUon  a  boat,  is  the  moet  expensive 
single  weapons  system  ever  propoeed  by  the 
mUitary.  They  lost  by  a  49-47  vote  after  some 
of  the  most  Intensive  Pentagon  lobbying  seen 
on  Capitol  HUl  since  the  antibaUlsucs  missUe 
(ABM)  fight  four  years  ago. 

Thwarted  on  Individual  weapons  programs. 
Senator  Oeorge  McOovem  tried  tbe  frontal 
approach  of  proposing  a  $78-blUion  celling 
on    defense    ^propriatlons — $7-blUlon    less 


than  requested  by  the  Administration.  Again 
to  a  near  vacant  Senate,  the  1972  Democratk: 
Presidential  candidate  declared: 

"WhUe  the  President  halls  a  generation 
of  peace",  be  offers  a  budget  that  prepares  for 
a  generation  of  war,  of  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate new  weapons,  and  of  American  forces 
still  scattered  all  over  the  globe.  If  detente  Is 
real,  if  SALT  Is  succeeding,  and  if  peace  la 
cheaper.  I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  arms  spending  wUl  go 
down,  not  up.  And  that  Is  what  we  shoxUd  re- 
quire.'" 

It  was  p>robably  the  best  summation  of  tbe 
case  of  the  Democratic  liberals  in  the  course 
of  the  lackadaisical  debate.  But  when  the  vote 
came,  it  was  81-12  against  the  McC3overn 
amendment. 

Seoatcnv  as  pcdtttclans  feel  more  comfort- 
able dealing  with  men  than  with  weapona, 
and  when  It  came  to  manpower,  the  Senate 
was  somewhat  more  assertive.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  brought  the  bill  to  the 
floor  with  a  recommendation  that  military 
manpower  strength  be  cut  15€,000  men  below 
the  Administration's  proposed  level  of  23S2,» 
900 — a  recommendation  that  will  save  $1.6- 
biUion  anntially.  It  was  a  recommendation 
that  nobody  in  the  Senate  chaUenged,  but 
which  the  Administration  will  seek  to  modify 
In  tbe  conference  conunlttee. 

On  the  floor,  under  pressure  from  retired 
military  groups,  the  Senate,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  voted  74  to  12  to  re- 
calculate the  basis  for  retired  military  pay— 
a  "recomputatlon"  that  wUI  cost  gaeg-hill- 
llon  In  this  fiscal  year  and  a  total  of  $16  4-bU- 
Hon  to  future  defense  budgets. 

The  only  serious  challenge  tbe  Senate  ^ 
moimted  to  the  basic  defense  policies  of  the 
Administration  was  on  overseas  deplojrment 
of  troops.  Surprisingly,  the  Senate  at  first 
adopted  an  amendment  by  Senate  Majority 
LMuJer  Mike  Mansfield  calling  for  a  40  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  471,000  troops  stationed 
In  foreign  lands  over  the  next  three  years. 
For  the  next  three  hours  It  appeared  that 
the  Senate  was  about  to  hand  the  President 
a  serious  foreign  policy  setback. 

But  then,  with  some  arm  twisting,  tbe 
WTolte  House  prevaUed  upon  four  SenatfM^ 
to  switch  theU-  votes  and  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  rejected.  The  Senate  feU 
back  on  a  11 0.000- man  reduction  by  tbe  end 
of  1975 — a  reduction  which  tbe  White  House 
Immediately  declared  to  be  a  dangerous  im- 
' pediment  to  negotiations  of  mutual  troop 
reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe. 

Tbe  White  House  can  probably  count  on 
the  conaervatlTc  elders  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  delete  the  troop  with- 
drawal amendment  in  conference,  thus  put- 
ting off  the  Senate  challenge  to  a  basic  poet- 
war  policy  of  foreign  mUltary  commitments 
to  another  year. 

On  the  spending  priorities  question,  some 
of  the  Democratic  elders  of  tbe  Senate,  such 
as  Senators  Mansfield  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, are  afraid  that  tbe  Democrats  may  be 
walking  into  a  political  trap  set  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent Before  the  Senate  passes  the  mUltary 
procurement  bUl  tomorrow.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey wUl  make  one  last  attempt  to  cut  tbe 
$31-bmion  bUl  by  $l-bUllon  His  argument 
wUl  be  that  If  Congress  is  serious  about  stay- 
ing within  Its  spending  oeUlng  and  stUI  pro- 
viding increased  money  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, then  It  has  no  alternative  but  to  cut 
the  defense  budget. 

On  tbe  basis  of  last  week's  performance, 
tbe  Humphrey  amendment  will  be  ^>umed 
by  the  Senate  Congress  wUl  then  have  one 
last  chance  when  It  comes  to  tbe  $8S-bUllon 
defense  appropriations  bUl  that  provides  tbe 
actual  funds  for  tbe  Pentagon.  Oongreas  wUl 
probably  cut  that  bUl.  but  not  enough  to 
offset   Its   mcreasee   for   domestic   programs. 

At  that  point,  as  ssen  by  some  DemocraUp 
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leaden,  the  tr»p  will  be  spnuig.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  given  Tlrtually  tbe  defenae 
budget  he  wanted.  Meanwhile,  be  can  blame 
Inflation  and  the  pooslbtlity  of  tocreaaed 
taxee  on  a  Oongreaa  that  was  unwilling  to 
stay  within  tte  own  (pending  celling. 


DRASTIC  DROP  IN  CATTLE  PRICES 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing a  trip  home  last  weekend.  I  was  con- 
fronted frequently  by  livestock  feeders 
who  &re  justifiably  disturbed  by  develop- 
ments on  the  cattle  market  over  the  past 
couple  of  weeks. 

They  have  seen  prices  drop  faster  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  organised 
markets. 

It  is  significant  that  one  frequently 
made  comment  Is  tills :  When  prices  were 
going  up,  the  news  media  reported  it 
dally,  but  when  they  are  dropping,  no- 
body mentions  it.  Why? 

Another  comment  went  like  this: 
When  consumers  protested  high  meat 
prices,  the  Oovemment  moved  in  with  a 
price  frecae,  but  when  we  protest  falling 
prices,  the  Government  does  nothing. 
Why? 

The  mood  of  the  people  in  my  State, 
Sir.  President,  is  described  In  a  letter 
from  the  Sioux  Palls  Stockyards'  presi- 
dent to  Dr.  Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU.  and  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rapid  City  Journal.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  both  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

SlODX   PaIXS   LrVSSTOCK    POXTNSATIOIf, 

September  26,  1973. 
Mr.  John  Dtnn.oF, 
Coat  of  Uving  CouncU, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dkam  Sa:  Although  the  Slouz  Palls  Stock- 
yards, this  nation's  4th  largest  livestock  mar- 
ket, does  not  pretend  to  act  in  an  offlclAl  ca- 
pacity as  a  spokesman  for  the  Uvestock  In- 
dustry It  Is  our  belief  that  certain  facts 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

Do  you  realize  that  since  the  onset  of  nutae 
IV.  we  have  witnessed  fluctuations  In  the 
price  of  livestock  never  before  heard  of?  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  since  the 
"P«»k."  the  price  of  live  cattle  has  dropped 
approximately  $1800  per  hundred,  resulting 
In  a  total  value  decrease  In  excess  of  $200.00 
per  animal.  The  total  value  of  a  market  hog 
has  decreased  by  $60.00  and  tb»t  of  a  market 
lamb  by  $18.00  per  head. 

We  realise  that  your  intended  piirpose  In 
the  Initiation  of  Phase  IV  was  to  reduce  the 
price  of  meat  by  lowering  the  price  at  the 
farm  level.  Only  a  portion  of  your  plan  has 
worked.  Livestock  prices  are  now  at  a  level 
that  will  result  In  Immeasurable  financial  loas 
to  mjmy  feeders  and  yet  prices  at  the  ret*i: 
level  remain  constant.  In  fact.  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  numy  of  the 
chains  have  raised  the  price  of  meat  as  Ute 
as  yesterday. 

ShoiUd  these  prices  remain  as  they  are  now. 
you  will  observe  a  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
cattle  and  hogs  being  fed  with  a  subsequent 
decrease  In  the  amount  of  red  meat  available 
to  our  consumer 

It  would  be  our  suggestion  that  inunedlate 
steps  be  taken  to  rectify  an  \inbellevably 
tragic  situation.  We  would  ask  that  you  per- 
sonally visit  our  Midwestern  feeding  area 
and  observe  the  current  economic  plight.  We 
woiUd  further  suggest  that  meat  be  re-In- 
stated as  the  primary  Ingredient  In  this  na- 
tion's school  lunch  programs  and  finally 
would  ask  that  a  Senate  Committee  be  es- 


tabUshed  to  Investigate  the  accoxmts  of  this 
nation's  major  meat  retaUers.  We  realise 
that  they  too  are  deserving  of  a  profit,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  Agricultural  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  current  situation  Is  more  than  serious 

because  basic  economics  and  a  review  of  this 

country's   1930   depression   reaffirm   the   fact 

that  as  Agriculture  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation. 

Sincerely, 

"^  JaMXS  L.  SldTH, 

President  and  Oeneral  Manager. 

Lnrxarocx  iKDtrsniT  BrrrkB  Ovxa  Shaxp 
Paicx  Daop 
(By  Dick  Rebbeck) 
One  of  the  sharpest  price  drops  the  live- 
stock Industry  has  seen  is  leaving  at  least 
part  of  the  Industry  extremely  bitter  about 
federal   ceUlng  price   manipulations.   Others 
a  bit  more  philosophical,  figure  "things  will 
straighten  out  In  time." 

Oraln-fed  steers,  topping  at  $68  a  hun- 
dredweight and  a  few  going  to  $00  Just  be- 
fore a  beef  price  ceUIng  was  lifted  Sept.  0. 
ahead  of  schedule,  are  now  In  the  $40  range 
or  lower,  depending  on  how  things  go  this 
week. 

Jim  Madden  at  the  Rapid  City  Livestock 
Market  notes  that  aU  classes  of  cattle  na- 
tionwide are  $6  to  $10  per  hvmdredwelght 
cheaper  now  than  they  were  just  a  week 
ago. 

At  the  Sturgls  Livestock  Exchange,  Dale 
Maddox  reports  prices  going  down  dally 
since  a  week  ago  Monday.  "In  six  weeks,  fat 
hogs  are  down  $21  a  hundredweight  and 
finished  cattle  have  dropped,  as  of  yesterday 
morning,  $16  to  $16.50  a  hundredweight."  be 
says. 

"It's  the  greatest  market  drop  In  history." 
BCadden  exclaims.  "It's  the  dirtiest,  rottenest 
deal  the  livestock  producers  have  ever  re- 
ceived from  anybody  In  any  time." 

Madden  traces  It  all  to  the  beef  celling 
price.  "If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  celling, 
things  would  have  leveled  off  and  con. 
Burners  wouldn't  have  had  to  pay  more  than 
they  could  afford,"  he  says. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  hog  producers  were  "Just 
barely  getting  along"  before  the  market  feU 
m  but.  he  cites,  feedlots  are  now  losing  $150 
to  $200  a  head  from  the  prices  they  had  to 
pay  for  feeder  cattle  and  feed  to  the  prices 
they  now  get. 

Only  the  retailers  are  coming  out  ahead,  as 
Madden  understands  it.  "The  retail  price 
of  meat  has  never  changed  from  the  high 
point.  Or  If  it  has  changed,  it's  only  changed 
very  slightly, "  Madden  finds.  "At  least  It 
hasn't  changed  much   around  here." 

"Everybody  has  their  opinion,"  Maddox 
acknowledges.  But  he  agrees  the  beef  price 
celling  was  a  primary  cause  of  current  trou- 
bles on  the  livestock  end  of  the  business. 

Because  of  the  celling  and  Its  Initially 
annovmced  Sept.  12  termination,  many  Mid- 
west feedlots  apparently  elected  to  hold 
back  cattle.  These  animals  ended  up  weigh- 
ing 1,200  pounds  Instead  of  1.000  In  the  case 
of  steers,  with  comparable  heavier  weights 
for  other  classes.  This  adds  up  to  a  tremend- 
ous aniount  of  extra  beef  coming  on  the 
market.   Madden  explains. 

And  whUe  all  this  great  volume  of  beef 
was  moving  toward  the  market,  everyone 
was  talking  up  a  terrible  beef  shortage  The 
housewife.  Madden  continues,  therefore  de- 
cided to  stock  up  on  beef  "before  all 
the  hoarders  got  It."  Consequently  many 
families  may  have  two  or  three  months  sup. 
ply  of  meat  to  get  rid  of  before  they  start 
shopping  again.  "Everybody's  guUty,"  he 
adds. 

Madden  expects,  however,  the  livestock 
market  to  correct  itself. 

"I've  seen  it  happen  once  before."  he  com- 
menu.  adding  that  several  buyers  Indicate 
they'll  be  out  for  this  week  s  sales  and  "thU 
is  encouraging." 


One  positive  Infiuenee,  Madden  believes, 
are  the  "fantastic  "  crops  In  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  other  major  feeding  states.  "If  a  farmer 
has  feed  he'U  likely  buy  cattU,"  be  sayB. 

"I  think  itll  straighten  out  but  itll  have 
to  have  a  llUe  time  to  do  It,"  Madden  con- 
cludes. 

How  much  time  is  anybody's  guess. 


VETERAN  "BOV  SCOUT  EARNS 
ANOTHER   HONOR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
truly  outstanding  citizen,  Jjunes  Scott, 
of  Palrmont  Heights.  Md.  In  his  30  years 
of  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Mr.  Scott  has  served  as  both  example  and 
leader  to  oumy  many  boys  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  He  Is  truly  deserving 
of  the  recognition  awarded  him  recently 
by  Prince  Georges  County  executive,  Wil- 
liam W.  Oullett.  the  County  Certificate 
of  Public  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Prince  Georges  Post  of 
September  20.  1973.  detaiUng  Mr.  Scott's 
fine  achievements  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows : 
VxTxaAN  "BoT"  Scoot  Easns  Anothr  Honob 

Jam«s  Scott.  76.  has  a  new  and  highly 
cherished  award  to  add  to  the  trophies  In 
his  Scout  Room  in  his  Fairmont  Heights 
home. 

Prince  George's  County  Executive  William 
W.  Oullett  visited  Scott  Sept.  11  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  County  Certificate  of  Pub- 
lic Service  In  recognition  of  his  more  than 
30  years  of  work  in  Scouting. 

Scott  began  his  Scouting  efforts  with  a  Cub 
Scout  pack  connected  with  Mt.  Airy  Baptist 
Church.  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  After 
moving  to  Palrmont  Heights.  Scott  organized 
troops  at  four  local  churches. 

The  walls  of  Scott's  Scout  room  are  cov- 
ered with  awards  and  remembrances  of  his 
years  of  working  with  youths.  In  a  promi- 
nent place  hangs  the  SUver  Beaver  Award 
Scoutlng's  highest,  which  Scott  received  In 
1959. 

Also  on  display  are  the  Afro-American 
Award  presented  in  1958,  Scouting  Exposi- 
tion ribbon,  several  trophies  for  outstanding 
Cub  packs,  a  wide  assortment  of  camping  and 
other  Scouting  achievement  awards,  photos 
of  many  former  Scouts,  and  a  certificate 
from  the  Family  Bible  Studies  program, 
not  a  Scouting  award,  but  one  of  which 
Scott  is  very  proud. 

"ThU  Is  best.  This  Is  what  He  likes."  Scott 
said. 

Another  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Scouting  leader  Is  that  10  of  his  former 
ScouU  grew  up  to  be  preachers. 

StUl  active  in  his  avocation.  Scott  today 
is  a  Scouting  committeeman,  serving  as  liai- 
son between  Scouting  activities  at  Turner 
Memorial  AME  Church  in  Washington  and 
Boy  Scout  headquarters. 

According  to  Scott  "Scouting  Is  outing." 
He  believes  the  more  you  get  down  to  basics 
In  camping  and  fewer  ready-made  things 
you  provide  Scouu.  the  better  the  Scouting 
program. 
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VIETNAMESE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  children  of  Vietnam  has 
long  been  a  deep  concern  of  mine.  On 
several  occasions,  in  recent  years,  I  have 


introduced  legislation  designed  to  Imple- 
ment American  assistance  in  meeting  the 
critical  needs  of  these  children,  the  most 
innocent  victims  of  a  uecade  of  brutal 
war.  I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  Included  in  the  pending  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  provisiont  which  I 
Introduced  to  assist  the  children  whose 
lives  have  been  shattered  by  the  destruc- 
tlcoi  and  desolation  of  war. 

These  provisions,  embodied  in  secticxi 
803  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  will 
Improve  the  effectiveness  and  living  con- 
ditions of  the  Vietnamese  institutions 
charged  with  the  awesome  biirden  of 
providing  care  for  these  children.  In  ad- 
dition, section  803  provides  for  assistance 
programs  and  Intercountry  adoption,  so 
that  these  children  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  life  of  love  and  securi^  in 
a  fainUy  environment. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  provides 
$7.5  million  for  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvements  of  day-care 
centers,  orphanages,  hostels,  school  feed- 
ing programs,  and  health  and  welfare 
programs  which  are  designed  to  benefit 
South  Vietnamese  children.  In  addition, 
10  percent  of  this  amount  1.  designed  to 
facilitate  intercountry  adoptions  of 
South  Vietnamese  children. 

When  we  speak  of  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam, we  are  referring  to  one-half  of  the 
total  population  14  years  of  age  and  un- 
der. These  8  million  children  would  not 
be  expected  to  fend  for  themselves  in  a 
normal  society.  However,  they  were  bom 
into  a  society  where  they  have  suffered 
from  war  for  their  entire  lives.  That  war- 
torn  society  has  left  over  700.000  of  these 
children  as  orphans  or  half -orphans,  and 
most  of  them  lack  the  minimum  physical 
and  emotional  requiremoits  for  healthy 
growth. 

Some  24,000  of  these  children  are 
known  to  be  in  orphanages,  and  an- 
other 25,000  are  of  mixed  parentage 
whose  American  fathers  have  abandoned 
them  or  never  knew  that  they  existed. 
Tragically,  mortality  rates  in  the  orphan- 
ages run  as  high  as  80  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  equally  pathetic  reports 
of  discrimination  and  deprivation  suf- 
fered by  many  of  the  children  who  are 
not  institutionalized.  On  any  civilized 
scale  of  priorities,  this  issue  deserves  our 
strongest  commitments. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  Puxbright,  the  manager 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  Hukphriy.  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  re- 
sponded so  sympathetically  to  the  mani- 
fest needs  of  these  children.  Their  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  me  and  by  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  now  involved  with 
voluntary  programs  to  assist  Vietnamese 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  agree  that  the  plight  of  the 
children  of  Vietnam  is  a  matter  which 
demands  our  most  urgent  attention.  Our 
Nation  must  not  fail  to  show  our  com- 
mitment to  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
peace  after  we  and  these  children  have 
suffered  such  devastating  sacrifices  as  a 
result  of  war.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  our  entire  Na- 


tion will  support  these  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  are  a  nec- 
essary beginning  toward  the  well-being 
of  the  children  of  Vietnam. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   BENT8EN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently  which  eloquently  describes 
the  excellent  record  being  established  In 
this  body  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BnrrsKK  > . 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  the  previous 
Congress,  the  Senator  from  Texas  took 
a  leading  role  in  exploring  the  manpower 
policies  of  the  Defense  Department.  And 
he  ably  led  an  effort  to  limit  the  break- 
neck schedule  being  proposed  on  the 
Trident  submarine.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  him  during  the  activities  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  where  he  currently  heads 
our  Subcommittee  on  MBFR. 

Also,  in  what  can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  unusual  accomplishment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  played  a  leading  role  in 
securing  a  most  Important  consensus  on 
the  pension  reform  legislation  just 
passed  by  the  Senate.  His  work  was  a 
major  reason  for  the  measure's  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate. 

As  the  article  by  Spencer  Rich  states, 
Senator  BxirrsKN  clearly  is  destined  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  this  body  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  arti- 
cle published  on  September  27,  1973,  in 
the  Washington  Post,  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sorr-SPOKXN  BkifTSkit  Gains  Wmx  Rxspbct 

IN  Tax  Skmatk 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Although  he  Is  little  known  to  the  general 
public.  Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen.  the  quiet 
man  from  Texas.  Is  rapidly  winning  wide- 
spread respect  and  admiration  In  the  Senate, 
and  may  soon  become  one  of  its  brighter 
Democratic  stars. 

Soft-spoken.  hard-working,  persuasive, 
extremely  well  organized  and  systematic  and 
known  as  a  follow-through  man,  Bentsen, 
52.  Is  already  being  talked  about  as  a  man 
of  future  leadership  potential,  although  be 
has  been  In  the  Senate  only  2>^  years. 

"Probably  he  Is  the  best  Democratic  sen- 
ator to  come  Into  the  Senate  in  the  last 
dozen  years."  said  one  Senate  staff  man  who 
has  seen  them  all  for  nearly  two  decades. 

"He's  the  most  promising  irst-term  sena- 
tor In  the  SMiate — wtthouv  question,"  said 
one  high-ranking  Democrat  who  asked  not 
to  be  Identified,  lest  his  praise  of  Bentsen 
provoke  the  resentment  of  other  freslxmen 

"He's  a  heavyweight.  He  has  made  his  mark 
as  a  speaker.  He  carries  the  ball  intelligently 
and  aggressively.  When  we're  up  against  blm 
we  know  we  have  to  work."  said  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  recently 

Attractive  Senate  newcomers  often  lose 
their  luster  as  time  passes,  their  drive  and 
enthusiasm  fades  and  they  settle  down  to  a 
comfortable  routine  merely  designed  to  get 
them  reelected.  This  could  happen  to  Bent- 
sen— only  time  wUl  tell — or  be  could  con- 
ceivably reach  for  the  presidency,  as  some 
think  he  may,  and  become  singed  and  tar- 
nlshed  in  the  process,  as  has  often  happened 
to  other  men. 


But  so  far,  Bentsen  looks  good  to  his 
coUeagues.  What  earns  men  Brownie  points 
around  the  Senate  Is  hard  work,  a  certain 
wllllngneas  to  give  and  take,  a  re^>ect  for 
democratic  Institutions,  and  forbearance 
from  excessive  showboating. 

So  far.  Bentsen  has  demonstrated  these 
qualities,  plus  a  quiet  but  articulate  manner 
of  speaking  which  comes  across  extremely 
well  both  In  person  and  on  television,  and  a 
moderate  political  stance  in  which  he  has 
supported  civil  rlghta.  Democratic  economic 
programs  and  end-the-war  legislation.  whUe 
looking  after  the  oil  interests  of  his  native 
state.  Bentsen  startled  the  Southern  estab- 
lishment last  year  when.  In  a  move  wholly 
unlike  a  Junior  Southerner,  be  opposed  ac- 
celeration of  the  Trident  submarine  system. 
He  bad  shocked  it  even  more  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  strong  but  falla- 
cious reputation  as  an  arch-conservative,  and 
promptly  bucked  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  the  South  by  voting  to  make  It  easier  to 
cut  off  filibusters. 

A  close  associate  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
John  B.  Connaliy  in  his  earlier  political  ca- 
reer, and  a  sort  of  protege  of  famed  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  during  a  1949-55  stint  In  the 
House.  Bentsen  became  an  insurance  mil- 
lionaire (his  net  worth  in  1971  was  $2.4  mU- 
Ilon)  and  in  1970  tackled  long-time  liberal 
Democratic  Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  (D-Tex.) 
for  the  Senate  nomination. 

In  a  rough  campaign  which  polarized  the 
positions  of  both  men.  Bentsen  narrowly  beat 
Tarborough  in  the  primary  and  then  went 
on  to  whip  George  Bush,  now  GOP  national 
chairman.  In  the  general  election. 

It  was  In  these  campaigns  that  Bentsen 
earned  an  exaggerated  reputation  as  a  con- 
servative. It  was  widely  expected  in  Wash- 
ington that  he  would  become  a  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  hoped-for  ideological  majority  " 
when  he  took  office  In  1971. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  he  Immedlatel} 
held  a  news  conference  to  announce  that, 
while  he  didn't  consider  himself  a  liberal, 
he  wasn't  a  fascist  either,  and  If  there  was 
anything  he  could  be  labeled  It  was  "mod- 
erate" and   "regular  Democrat  ' 

"You  know,  when  I  was  In  the  House  I 
was  one  of  only  two  Texas  congressmen  who 
voted  against  the  poUtax."  he  said  in  a  re- 
cent mterview.  "The  other  was  Albert 
Thomas,  who  represented  a  fairly  liberal  con- 
stituency In  Houston.  That  doesn't  sound  like 
much  now.  but  believe  me.  In  those  days  it 
was  something." 

Bentsen  emerged  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  this  year  as  one  of  the  strong 
men  in  support  of  the  cammlttee's  penston 
reform  bill.  Those  who  worked  with  him 
said  they  were  amazed  at  his  knowledge  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  pensions  "I  did  a  lot 
of  study  on  it. "  he  said.  "And  I  was  in  the 
Insurance  business,  the  banking  business  and 
the  mutual  fund  business  " 

Although  a  freshman,  he  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Cam- 
paign Committee  by  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-&lont.).  He  admits  to  being  a 
gooa  political  fund -raiser:  "I'm  pretty  good 
at  it,"  he  said.  "As  long  ago  as  1960,  I  was 
finance  chairman  for  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket  In  T>xas." 

Bentsen  Is  a  millionaire  and  be  doesn't  bide 
It.  He  dresses  conservatively  but  he  lidee 
around  town  In  a  big  black  car  wltb  a  tele- 
phone. He  has  helped  to  hire  extra  staff  with 
his  private  funds,  and  has  recently  taken  on 
Ben  Palumbo,  a  former  aide  to  Sen.  Harri- 
son A.  Williams  Jr  (D-N  J  ) ,  as  an  "advance 
man"  on  some  political  matters.  P&Iumbo  Is 
palo  with  money  left  over  from  a  Bentsen 
campaign  dinner 

Bentsen  says  Palumbo  will  help  him  with 
Senate  Democratic  Campaign  Committee 
work.  A  number  of  others  arotind  the  Senate 
think  he  may  Just  be  dreaming  of  tiM  presi- 
dency— an  Idea  Bentsen  denies — and  may  be 
using  Palumbo  In  a  dual  role. 
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When  BentMn  first  came  to  the  S«nat«,  he 
hired  a  syBtems  analyats  firm  to  analyiie  hla 
employee  needs  and  help  him  work  out  job 
deacrlptlons  for  erery  function  In  his  offlce. 
which  has  since  won  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  more  smooth-running  Senate  operations. 

Partisan  politically  but  not  on  policy  mat- 
ters, Bentsen  has  often  stood  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  defense  or  other  substantive  issues. 
But  on  the  Watergate  Upes.  "If  the  Supreme 
Court  says  that  the  President  has  to  sur- 
render those  tapes,  then  he  has  to  surrender 
them."  he  said.  Refusal  would  be  so  destruc- 
tive to  our  system  of  government  that  it 
could  not  go  unchallenged,  he  contended. 

Bentsen  appears  to  have  won  widespread 
respect  among  conservative  Democrats,  sub- 
stantial respect  among  moderates,  and  some- 
what grudging,  if  Increasing  respect,  from 
the  party's  liberal  wing,  which  doesn't  com- 
pletely trust  him  yet 

"He  makes  the  right  moves:  he's  smooth; 
so  far  he  looks  good.  But  I'm  not  clear  about 
him  yet."  said  one  Northern  Democrat.  "Ill 
have  to  see  him  more.  How  much  he  gets 
through.  How  much  staying  power  he  has." 

Bentsen  disclaims  national  ambitions  or 
the  desire  to  run  for  a  Senate  leadership  poet, 
but  leaves  the  Impression  his  arm  could  b« 
twisted. 

"I'm  enjoying  myself  working  In  the  Sen- 
ate. This  (town)  Is  the  center  of  the  world." 
he  said,  adding.  "Am  I  running  for  President 
or  Vice  President?  I'm  not."  But  at  another 
point  he  said:  "Everyone  In  the  Senate  knows 
that  the  places  you  can  Influence  the  destiny 
of  this  nation  most  Is  there  in  the  presi- 
dency." 
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DOMESTIC  AND  WORLD  POOD 
RESERVES — A  MUST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  the 
abundance  of  food  that  we  have  taken  for 
granted  for  several  years  has  suddenly 
become  a  food  shortage  that  Is  a  major 
public  policy  concern  around  the  world. 
While  some  have  tried  to  write  oflf  our 
current  food  scarcity  as  the  unfortunate 
result  of  a  unique  combination  of  drought 
and  calamities  that  Is  a  one  time  phe- 
nomenon, meet  of  the  people  who  follow 
world  agriculture  recognize  today's  prob- 
lems as  the  result  of  a  number  of  deep- 
seated  trends. 

With  the  experts  predicting  a  world 
grain  supply  shortage  of  6  to  9  millloo 
tons  over  the  coming  year.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  must  take  action  now  to  prevent 
the  shortages  from  becoming  even  more 
serious. 

Among  the  most  Important  steps 
needed  is  the  establishment  of  domestic 
and  international  grain  reserves. 

A  system  of  strategic  domestic  reserves, 
such  as  that  proposed  In  S.  2005  which  I 
introduced  on  June  15,  1973.  would  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  wild  price  esca- 
lation, assure  the  American  farmer  a 
more  stable  income,  and  maintain  our 
credibility  in  the  world  market  as  a  re- 
liable supplier  of  food  and  fiber.  This 
needs  immediate  Senate  action. 

Since  1956  I  have  been  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  international 
strategic  food  reserves — a  world  food 
bank.  Such  a  strategic  reserve  would 
provide  a  minimum  level  of  security  for 
the  people  of  the  world  from  the  ravages 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  I  believe  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  support  the  work 
of  the  United  Nation's  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Boerma,  to  make  this  dream 


of  20  years  a  reality.  1  will  offer  an 
amendment  today  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  urging  the  President  to  move 
the  United  SUtes  into  the  forefront  In 
support  of  the  world  food  bank. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  contin- 
uing adequate  supplies  of  food  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  enUtled  "Grain  Reserve  Policy 
Urged"  written  by  Jack  Egan.  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

0*Aut  RxanviE  Polict  Ubged 
(By  Jack  Egaa) 

The  depletion  In  world  gram  reserves  this 
past  year— particularly  wheat— to  the  lowest 
levels  in  30  years  has  Ignited  urgent  calls 
for  an  International  policy  to  set  aside  stocks 
as  ins\u-ance  in  case  of  shortages. 

The  drawdown  of  reserves,  prlmarUy  in 
the  United  States  which  has  ser\ed  as  the 
world's  major  granary,  has  triggered  volatile 
Increases  In  the  prices  of  wheat,  com  and 
soybeans.  These  doublings  and  trlpltogs  have 
in  turn  been  translated  Into  higher  food 
prices  of  all  kinds  and  induced  a  searing 
general  inflaUon  in  this  country. 

In  addition  there  U  concern  that  without 
grain  reserves,  only  good  weather  In  crop- 
producing  countries  stands  in  the  way  of 
widespread  famine  In  certain  areas  of  the 
world  like  the  sub-Sahara  or  southern  Asia. 

Reserves  are  essentially  a  ciishlon  against 
adversity.  Famine  can  b«  avoided  by  Upplng 
stock*  of  grain  buUt  up  In  years  of  abund- 
ance. In  addition,  the  stocks  moderate  and 
largely  stabuizo  food  prices  from  the  erratic 
fluctuations  fed  by  speculation  against  short- 
ages. 

The  world   has  had  a  reserves  policy  for 

the  past  20  years  In  the  form  of  the  huge 

and    burdensome — grain    surpluses,    mainly 
held  by  the  U.S. 

But  they  did  serve  their  fimctlon  as  a 
form  of  Insurance. 

"They  were  good  to  have  when  the  1973 
world  crop  was  short,"  Don  Paarlberg.  the 
Agriculture  Department's  chief  economist 
said  m  a  speech  last  week  to  the  National 
Public  Policy  Conference. 

"Had  stocks  been  available  we  woiUd  not 
have  seen  wheat  double  in  price  from  July 
10  to  August  13  this  year,  and  then  drop 
16  per  cent  ^n  three  days,  fluctuations  that 
did  little  good  for  anyone, "  he  continued 

Paarlberg  noted  that  the  U.S.  government 
has  built  up  stocks  sU  Umes  in  the  past 
♦8  yearB  under  price-support  storage  pro- 
grams, and  liquidated  them  eIx  times: 

"Once  In  the  depth  of  the  Depression 
hurtfully.  But  Ave  times  helpfully  During 
the  droughts  of  the  '30s,  during  the  needs 
of  World  War  n.  during  the  Korean  war 
during  the  food  crisis  in  India  (in  the  mld- 
19608),  and  most  recently  during  the  1973 
shortfall  in  world  food  productiMi." 

Paarlberg,  dlscussUig  the  1973  Farm  Act 
pointed  out  that  Congress  rejected  a  pro- 
posal for  the  government  to  maintain  re- 
serves in  anything  mora  than  token  amounta 
"But  the  idea  U  not  de«l,'  he  added  sUt- 
niflcanUy.  * 

The  proposal  for  a  grain  reserve  policy 
In  fact  has  gamed  some  diverse  and  powerful 
adherents. 

A,  H.  Boerma,  director-general  of  the 
United  Nation's  Food  and  Agricultur*  Orga- 
nlMtlon,  called  for  such  a  policy  earUer  this 
year.  (The  FAO  has  been  meeting  Ui  Rome 
this  week  to  decide  what  should  be  done  In 
the  event  of  a  wwld  grain  shortfall  this  year, 
although  world  crop  proapecta  have  recently 
brightened,  increasing  the  chances  at  .^ueak- 
tng  through.) 


A  group  of  Bxiropean,  Japanese,  U.S.  and 
Canadian  economUts  proposed  thU  week  that 
an  International  feed  bank  should  be  estab- 
lished which  would  supply  food  to  meet  se- 
rious shortages.  The  group,  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
recommended  that  the  ooets  be  shared  by  all 
Industrial  nations  Including  both  Importing 
and  exporting  countries  and  that  the  amount 
In  reserve  should  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  re- 
cently suggested  that  the  VS.  "take  the  lead 
In  encouraging  a  system  of  sUble  food  re- 
serves." The  statement,  drafted  by  population 
expert  Paul  R.  Khrllch  and  food  expert  Lester 
Brown,  said  that.  In  the  absence  of  U.a.  sur- 
pluses and  excess  acres  to  protect  against 
shortages,  this  country  should  not  be  put 
In  the  position  of  choosing  "during  famines 
t>etween  seUlng  our  food  to  developed  nations 
or  donating  It  to  the  underdeveloped," 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  which  propose  a  grain  stockpUe.  Sen 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  (D-Minn).  who  tried 
unsucceesfully  to  attach  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bUl  and  set  up  a  domestic  grain  and 
oil  seeds  reserve,  has  introduced  separate 
leglsUtlon  to  require  the  government  to  set 
aside  000  mUllon  busheU  of  wheat,  ISO  mil- 
lion busheU  of  soybeans  and  40  mUlion  tons 
of  feed  grains. 

Sena.  Jacob  K.  Javiu  (D-N.Y.)  and  Adlal 
K.  Stevenson  (D-Dl.)  recently  proposed  legU- 
latlon  which  would  require  the  amount  of 
raw  agricultural  products  needed  for  do- 
mestic consumption  plus  ""a  reasonable 
amount  for  a  carryover"  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  years  total  harvest  before  any  was 
allocated  for  export. 

In  addition,  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
portable amount  of  a  crop  could  be  placed 
In  a  reserve  for  unexpected  emergency  situa- 
tions abroad. 

One  of  the  large  grain  Orraa  which  partici- 
pated In  last  years  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
CargUl  Inc..  last  week  came  out  with  ito  own 
"'strategic  agricultural  commodity  reserves" 
plan. 

CargUl  would  eetabllah  enormous  re- 
serves— 50  per  cent  of  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption, export  shipments  and  food  aid 
needs  for  food  grains  (nearly  i  bUllon  buaheU 
for  wheat  alone) .  26  per  cent  for  feed  grains 
like  com  (1.5  bUllon  bushels)  and  25  per  cent 
for  oU  seeds  like  soybeans  (400  million 
bushels ) . 

The  dUflculty  with  aU  of  these  proposals  la 
two-fold.  They  would  be  expensive.  And.  m 
periods  when  even  record  domestic  and  world 
crops  cant  keep  up  with  the  current  demand, 
it  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  buUd  up  reserves. 

The  current  tight  wheat  situation  Ulus- 
trates  both  the  benefits  of  having  a  reserve 
policy  and  also  the  dlfflculty  In  Implementing 
one  In  the  next  few  years  without  the  gov- 
ernment entering  the  market  at  very  high 
price*. 

De^lte  a  record  1973  wheat  crop  of  1.727 
billion  bushels,  there  are  sober  fears  that 
there  may  be  actual  shortages  of  some  cate- 
gories of  wheat  in  this  country  by  next  sum- 
mer. 

VS.  wheat  reserves,  always  ample  In  the 
past,  were  drawn  down  substantially  in  1978 
by  a  combination  of  the  mammoth  400  mil- 
lion bushel  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
buying  by  other  countries  suffering  from  a 
series  of  crop  disasters. 

Raserves  going  mto  the  new  crop  year 
beginning  July  1  were  438  mlUlon  bushels,  for 
a  total  of  2.166  bllUon  bushels.  Domestic  uae 
for  the  year  is  projected  at  766  million 
bushels,  and  the  U8DA  expects  exports  to 
total  1.1  bUUoD  bushels  ThU  would  leav* 
only  300  mllUon  btiabels  by  next  summer. 

However,  even  the  300  mUllon  buahel  carry- 
over figure  for  next  year  U  in  dispute.  Actual 
exports  of  wheat,  bookings  for  shipment  to 
specific  countries  and  to  unidentified  destlna- 
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tlons  already  total  more'  than  1.3  billion 
bushels — far  more  than  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  predicted — and  It  Is  only  three 
months  into  the  new  crop  year. 

This  activity  has  sent  wheat  to  the  strato- 
spheric price  of  95.43  a  buahel,  triple  what 
it  was  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

USDA  ofDclals  argue  that  much  of  the 
early  buying  has  been  precautionary  to  In- 
sure against  the  posslbtuty  of  future  export 
controls  on  wheat  and  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
"water""  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  figures. 
Others  are  not  so  sure.  The  problem  Is  that 
no  one  knows 

Conceivably,  even  if  very  little  further  pur- 
chaslt^;  takes  place,  next  years  carryover 
would  be  drawn  down  to  200  or  100  million 
bushels  or  less,  barring  application  of  export 
controls  at  some  point  and  the  cutting  of 
previously  signed  contracts — a  repeat  of  the 
soybean  situation. 

The  small  carryover  figure  itself  Is  decep- 
tive, because  In  the  aggregate  It  masks  the 
possibility  that  some  desirable  categories  of 
wheat  used  for  baking  or  noodle  products 
would  dlsapfMar  entirely.  Also,  the  very  last 
part  of  carryover  stocks  are  often  In  the  worst 
condition  due  to  long  storage  and  often  have 
reduced  protein  content. 

For  the  1974  wheat  crop,  the  f^rst  tenta- 
tive estimates  put  out  by  the  USDA  predict 
another  record,  up  nearly  10  par  cent  to 
1 S  billion  bushels. 

But  even  with  reduced  export  expectations 
contained  In  the  department's  1974-76  fig- 
ures and  using  the  optimistic  300  mlUlon 
buahel  carryover  for  next  year,  the  carryover 
by  1076  Is  put  at  Just  405  mUllon  bushels. 

What  this  means  U  that  In  1976  after  two 
years  of  all-out  record  production,  the 
amount  of  U.S.  wheat  reserves  wUl  be  even 
less  than  they  are  coming  Into  tbU  crop 
year,  and  the  price  may  be  anybody's  guess. 

If  the  U.S.  or  any  other  government  were 
to  stockpile  from  the  domestic  crop  during 
the  next  two  years,  it  would  put  even  a 
greater  strain  on  supplies  for  current  uae  aiKl 
greater  upward  pressure  on  prices. 


ROBERT  E.  L.  EATON  ELECTED 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  note 
that  my  long-time  friend  and  constlttient 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md.. 
was  recently  elected  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  A  re- 
tired Air  Force  major  general.  Robert 
Eaton  has  behind  him  27  years  of  service 
in  the  interests  of  the  Nation's  veterans. 
As  a  member  of  the  American  Legicxi.  I 
am  indeed  proud  to  be  represented  in  the 
Legion  by  a  fellow  Marylander  of  such 
stature.  On  September  21,  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  carried  an  excellent  article 
outlining  some  of  Robert  Eaton's  out- 
standing qualifications  and  achieve- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AxaaiCAN  LEGION'S  Nationai,  Lxadkh  STazsaxs 
DxBT  To  Trobb  Who  Sx>vxd 

(By  Stephen  McKerrow) 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton.  Chevy  Chase,  looks  the 
way  the  nationai  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  should  look,  with  the  square  Jaw  and 
erect  bearing  that  a  person  with  more  than 
30  years  of  military  service  never  loaee.  But 
when  he  talks  about  his  dedication  to  Legion 
activities,  his  suodnet,  mUttary  manner  ot 
speaking  softens  a  bit. 


"I  guess  It  sounds  kind  of  square,  but  I 
really  feel  we  owe  a  lot  to  those  wlio  have 
served  their  country,"  said  Mr.  Eaton,  a 
retired  Air  Force  major  general  who  last 
month  t>ecame  Maryland's  first  legionnaire 
to  be  elected  national  commander. 

A  World  War  n  Veteran,  decorated  with  a 
string  of  medals  Inoluding  the  Silver  Star, 
distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  I<egloo  of 
Merit.  Mr.  Eaton  said  be  "'carried  away  frckm 
the  war  a  great  responsibility  to  the  people 
who  have  served  their  country  during  war" 

Now  after  27  year*  of  service  In  the  Legion 
meeting  that  reaponslbUlty.  during  which  he 
held  most  major  poets  in  the  Maryland  dls- 
trlot,  including  Maryland  commander  In 
1966-1966,  and  served  in  addlUon  as  a  n»- 
tlonal  committeeman  and  national  vice 
commander,  Mr.  Eaton  has  reached  the  high- 
est post  In  the  veterans  service  organization. 

AT    HONOLULU    COHVXNTION 

Mr.  Eaton,  63,  a  member  of  Fltzgerald- 
Cantrel  Post  105  of  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase, 
was  elected  national  commander  Aug-ust  33 
by  the  3.062  delegates  attending  the  Legion's 
national  convention  In  Honolulu.  He  de- 
feated a  rival  candidate  from  Arizona.  Soleng 
Tarn,  despite  strong  8up>port  for  the  Arizonan 
from  U.S.  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  (R., 
Arizona ) 

The  election,  Mr.  Eaton  said,  followed  "a 
good  two  years  of  active  campaigning."  En- 
dorsed by  the  Maryland  district  as  a  potentUl 
candidate  In  1968.  Mr.  Baton  began  cam- 
paigning in  earnest  for  the  Job  in  1971  after 
a  year  of  service  as  nationai  vice  commander. 

The  campaign,  he  said,  rivalled  In  scope 
some  campaigns  for  nationai  political  offlce. 
"It  was  a  pretty  active  project  I  visited  every 
state  but  seven  .  .  .  and  my  record  was  five 
different  states  in  one  week. 

The  position,  he  said,  is  an  influential 
one.  because  the  national  commander  acts 
as  spokesman  for  some  2.7  million  Legion 
members  Counting  their  families,  he  said. 
"That's  a  lot  of  voters."  And  he  claimed  the 
Legion  has  liad  "A  great  infiuenoe"  on  Amer- 
ican defense  policies. 

Now  an  even  busier  itinerary  stretches  be- 
fore Mr  Eaton,  with  de  rlgueur  visits  to  each 
state  district  and  many  of  the  Le^on  poets 
In  38  foreign  countries  on  the  agenda.  The 
new  commander  left  this  week  for  a  tour 
of  four  overseas  poets,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Tai- 
wan, and  the  Philippines 

"The  State  Department  aupports  these 
visits,  and  we"re  given  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary briefings."  he  said,  but  hastened  to 
stress  that  the  cost  of  the  trip  Is  borne  by 
Legion. 

Basically,  said  Mr  Eaton,  he  views  his  role 
as  one  of  spreading  and  advocating  the  Le- 
glon"s  formally  adopted  positions,  as  opposed 
to  personally  providing  direction  for  the 
organization. 

Indeed,  in  a  standard  soeech.  Mr.  Eaton 
has  been  delivering  to  state  Legion  posts,  he 
forcefully  stresses  several  Legion  positions 
on  various  nationai  Issues,  including: 

1.  National  Defense — "The  American  Le- 
gion from  time  to  time  la  characterized  as 
being  mUltarlstlc.  but  we  can  only  view  our 
position  as  being  realistic,  for  America 
achieved  greatness  In  the  community  of  na- 
tions not  through  weakness,  but  from  a  {k>- 
sltlon  of  unchallenged  strength."' 

The  Legion,  he  said,  supports  development 
of  proposed  new  military  warplanes  and  mis- 
siles and  development  of  the  SST,  as  weU  as 
an  Increased  submarine  fleet  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

2.  No  amnesty  for  draft  evaders — "I  don't 
think  the  cause  of  amnesty  is  going  any- 
where, but  It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  It.  The  American  Le- 
gion Is  so  prepared  and,  If  the  need  arises, 
we  will  battle  it  every  step  of  the  way." 

3.  The  search  for  mlsslng-ln-actlon  sol- 
dleia— "We  are  caUlng  upon  our  government 


to  bring  all  possible  political  and  economic 
pressures  to  bear  on  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  and  their  aUtes.  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  concerning  American  serv- 
icemen missing  and  killed  in  action  In  In- 
do-Chlna." 

coMMUNrrr,  totjth  Acnvmis 

In  addition,  Mr.  Eaton  stressed  the  con- 
ttnumg  role  of  the  Legion  In  conununlty  and 
youth  service  activities,  and  the  need  to 
give  all  veterans  an  opportunity,  to  Join  the 
organization  through  contact  with  the  Le- 
gion. 

The  Legion  he  said,  is  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  helping  Vietnam  veterans  find  Jobs 
and  cope  with  problems  of  adjustment  to 
clvtlUn  life. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  operated  Baton  Associates. 
Inc.,  a  Washington  advertising  and  public 
relations  ana,  since  retiring  from  the  mili- 
tary  In    1962. 

He  has  three  children.  Including  twins 
Robert  Jr.,  a  33-year-old  veteran  who  Is  now 
an  attorney  with  the  UJ3.  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Sally  EUlott,  and  another 
son,  Charles  30.  a  student  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Eaton  Is  married  to 
the  former  Jo  Kathryn  Rheln. 


A  CALL  FOR  STRUCTURED 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  on  my  colleagues 
to  a  very  provocative  article  by  Norman 
Cousins  In  a  recent  Issue  of  World  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Cousins  reminds  us  of  the  great 
destructive  ix)wer  loose  in  today's  world 
and  the  need  for  developing  some  mech- 
anisms of  restraint  which  will  operate  to 
prevent  accidents  that  could  result  In 
millions  of  deaths.  He  sees  this  need  for 
structural  restraint  as  even  more  pressing 
in  light  of  the  Watergate  affair  and  its 
attendent  secrecy  and  misuse  of  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctxisent  that  a  copy 
of  the  arilcle  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

'Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Watkrcat^  A>a>   HnosHiMA 

History  Is  a  vast  early  warning  system.  Hu- 
man societies  have  gone  Into  decline  not  be- 
cause people  were  Indifferent  to  dangers  but 
because  they  were  oblivious  to  signs.  What  Is 
moat  striking  about  Thucydldee'  History  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  is  that  the  causes  he 
described  were  no  less  visible  than  the  effects 
he  deplored  The  signals  were  there  but  the 
Oreeks  looked  elsewhere.  The  Roman  Empire 
didn't  Just  come  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
and  then  take  one  step  too  many.  Rome 
stumbled  many  times  before  It  fell.  Centuries 
before  Oibbon,  Pcrfyblus  was  chrtmlcllng  his 
eye-wltneas  observations  of  potential  disaster 
In  ancient  Rome. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  clvUlzation  has 
Ignored  more  signals  than  our  own.  These 
signals  have  not  p>eeked  out  at  us  from  the 
crevices  of  smaU  events.  They  have  Jumped 
at  us  from  mammoth  circumstances  and  col- 
llaloiQs:  they  have  been  as  bright  and  potent 
as  the  flash  of  nuclear  explosions.  They  have 
Ulumlnated  every  major  event  since  Hiro- 
shima. The  blazing  message  of  these  signals 
is  that  the  instruments  of  force  have  become 
greater  than  the  instruments  of  control.  The 
result  la  that  the  human  race,  beginning  with 
Hiroshima,  has  been  desperately  out  of  bal- 
ance. It  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  knows 
more  about  the  tectinlques  of  self-destruc- 
tion than  about  the  techniques  of  survival 

"nie  clear  challenge,  therefore,  la  to  eradi- 
cate the  habit  of  war.  since  war  has  repre- 
sented the  main  direction  of  history.  And 
the  Inevitable  question  that  has  been  with 
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u*  sUic*  Hlrosmm*  Is  whether  wUdom  can 
CAtch  up  with  force  %ud  whether  control  can 
b«coDQ«  LQAtltutlonaiised  before  nuclear 
power   becocnee  uniTersaJlzed. 

In  «  curloua  and  terrifying  way.  the  events 
of  Watergate  have  a  stark  bearing  on  these 
questions.  By  Watergate,  of  course.  Is  meant 
not  Just  the  break-in  at  Democratic  party 
headquarters  by  the  bungling  burglars  but 
all  the  dlscloeures  about  the  Impulsive,  ar- 
bitrary, and  even  illegal  use  of  government 
authority  and  power.  The  revelations  of 
thousands  of  air  bombings  of  Cambodia — 
bombings  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  denied 
ever  took  pUu:e — represent  sober  warnings 
that  acts  of  war  can  be  set  In  motion  outside 
the  structural  safeguards  that  moat  of  us  had 
thought  were  assured. 

The  present  situation  Is  that  the  United 
SUtee.  the  Soviet  Union.  Oraat  BrlUln. 
Prance,  and  China  all  have  large  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  explosives.  Two  of  those  nations,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  also 
have  flngerttp  capability  of  dispatching  those 
explosives  by  missile  to  any  point  on  the 
globe.  These  two  nations  have  entered  Into 
agreements  to  limit  their  further  military- 
development.  *i\it  those  agreements  have  not 
affected  the  size  of  the  nuclear  stockpiles  or 
the  existence  of  the  Instant  delivery  system 
or  the  circumstances  that  could  dictate  their 
use. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  situation  of  total 
Jeopardy  is  now  Injected  history's  greatest 
absurdity.  It  is  that  the  human  race  need 
have  no  appreiienslon  because  available 
destructive  power  la  so  ghastly  that  no  nation 
would  dare  use  It.  A  parallel  absurdity  is 
that  the  fear  of  retaliation  Is  enough  to 
restrain  anyone  from  Initial  use  of  such  force. 
These  twin  StrangelovLan  ab«\irdltles  come 
under  the  heading  of  a  l>alance  of  terror 
They  assume  the  kind  of  rationality  that 
would  not  have  permitted  the  present  situa- 
tion to  develop  In  the  first  place.  They  as- 
sume that  no  men  at  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment wUI  be  vindictive  or  paranoid  or 
megalomanlacal  or  even  pimy.  It  Is  by  no 
means  a  historic  rarity  that  men  at  the 
top  have  had  warped  ideas  or  have  been 
monstrously  irrational  or  Irresponsible  or 
Just  evU.  The  stmggle  for  a  civiliasd  society 
13  synonymous  with  the  need  to  protect 
human  bielngs  against  such  men. 

The  biggest  need  of  the  age.  therefore.  Is 
not  to  assume  the  existence  of  responsibility 
but  to  create  the  mechanisms  of  restraint. 
Such  restraint  shoiild  not  come  into  play 
only  at  the  p>olnt  where  an  ultimate  button 
can  be  pressed  The  restraint  must  be  part  of 
a  full  and  comprehensive  and  workable  sys- 
tem governing  the  circumstances  that  could 
set  the  stage  for  force. 

We  have  not  been  moving  In  the  direction 
of  such  structured  restraint.  We  have  been 
moving  In  the  direction  of  greater  sur- 
reptitious and  undercover  use  of  force.  We 
have  heard  the  argument  that  naen  In  au- 
thority should  be  able  to  act  outside  the 
Constitution  If  they  see  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional secxirlty.  If  those  men  Interpret  that 
argument  to  mean  they  have  the  right  to  drop 
bombs  on  human  beings,  then  what  Is  to 
stop  them  from  using  the  most  powerful 
explosives  In  the  nation's  arsenal?  Are  we  en 
route  to  one  of  the  ghastliest  Ironies  in  his- 
tory— the  fact  that  the  world  could  be 
plunged  into  a  nuclear  war  without  any- 
one knowing  what  caused  It?  Is  It  con- 
tended that  only  the  President  has  the  power 
to  acUvate  the  big  bombs?  To  the  extent  that 
this  Is  true,  the  need  for  apprehension 
deepens  further  still. 

Who,  then,  will  exercise  control?  This  is 
Just  the  point.  Control  has  to  be  part  of  a  far 
larger  design  than  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  danger  Is  to  the  ^>ecles  and  not 
Just  to  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  design 
must  t>e  adequate  to  the  danger.  This  is  what 
the  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 


Uiklng  about.  IT.is  u  what  the  great  debates 
on  foreign  policy  should  be  about.  This  u 
what  the  danger  signals  have  been  all  about 
since  Hiroshima. 
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POOD:  NEARING  THE  UMTTS 

Mr  KEIOfEDY.  Mr  President,  after 
decades  of  speaking  of  growth,  of  plenty, 
of  freer  trade  of  more  and  better  goods, 
every  IndlcaUon  today  tells  us  that  one 
of  the  more  compelling  themes  of  the 
coming  decades  will  be  scarcity — scarci- 
Ues  in  resources,  in  energy  and.  most 
compelling  of  all,  in  food.  And  instead  of 
speaking  of  growth  we  may  hear  more 
of  stability,  and  rather  than  negotiating 
free  trade,  we  may  see  negotiations  to 
protect  scarce  goods. 

This  Is  a  frightening  and  tragic  pic- 
ture of  the  future,  but  one  that  surel>- 
must  be  understood  if  it  Is  to  be  avoided 
For  too  long  we  have  been  lulled  by  a 
false  sense  of  security,  and  even  as  the 
world  awoke  to  the  problem  of  poUu- 
tlon  and  the  ecological  crisis,  we  must 

awake  today  to  the  crisis  of  resources 

energy  and  food. 

These  issues  are  dealt  with  in  a  pro- 
vocative column  by  Anthony  Lewis  In 
yesterdaj-s  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Lewis 
reports  an  interview  with  Dr.  Nevin  8 
Scrimshaw,  head  of  the  Department  of 
NutriUon  and  Pood  Sciences  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and 
I  might  add,  a  frequent  consultant  to  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
which  I  serve  as  chairman.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  benefit  to  travel  with 
Dr.  Scrimshaw  to  South  Asia,  where  we 
saw  first  hand  many  of  the  nutrltlooal 
problems  he  foresees  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  im- 
portant article  to  the  attenUon  of  my 
coUeagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows ; 

IProm  The  New  Tork  Times.  Oct.  l,  1973) 
Nxaamc  Th»  Lmrrs 
(By  Anthony  LewU) 

Boston,  September  30  —In  dealing  with  the 
acute  public  concern  about  food  prices  of- 
ficial Washington  has  taken  a  generally  re- 
assuring line.  There  have  been  some  unex- 
pected trends,  it  Is  said,  and  perhaps  some 
fault  In  negotutlon,  but  careful  planning  can 
put  things  right  for  the  future. 

Talking  with  experts  on  world  food  produc- 
tion gives  one  a  profoundly  different  picture: 
The  problem  is  one  of  world  dimensions,  and 
It  Is  here  to  sUy.  The  sharp  rise  in  prices 
the  shortages,  the  new  food  nationalism  of 
export  controls — all  these  things  are  hi4>pen- 
Ing  around  the  world,  and  they  are  not  pass- 
ing phenomena. 

■We  are  seeing  the  effects  of  the  presswe 
of  population  and  affluence  In  the  world."  80 
says  Professor  Nevln  S  Scrimshaw  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
heads  MJ.T.'s  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science  and  Is  also  chairman  of  the 
Important  Protein  Advisory  Group  that  serves 
the  World  Bank  and  many  United  Nations 
agencies. 

The  impact  of  population  growth  can  be 
seen  in  the  end  of  traditional  grain  exports 
from  anderdeveloped  countrlee — such  as  the 
rtce  surpluses  of  Southeast  Asia.  Today  those 
countries  need  the  grain  for  themselves.  The 
only  significant  grain  exporters  are  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes.  Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 


land. But  we  think  too  much  of  populatioa 
alone.  Dr.  Scrimshaw  says,  and  not  enough 
of  how  aiBuence  multiplies  demand  on  food 
resoiiroes  The  point  Is  made  in  a  simple  and 
dramatic  sutlstlc. 

In  a  culture  with  a  predominantly  cereal 
diet,  the  average  person  eau  400  pounds  of 
gram  a  year.  But  a  society  like  America's, 
with  its  emphasis  on  meat-eating,  uses  a  ooo 
pounds  of  grain  a  year  per  caplU.  Animals 
are  that  much  less  efficient  in  converting 
grain  to  protein. 

Right  acroas  the  northern  tier  of  the 
earth— Europe.  North  America.  Japan— the 
postwar  rise  m  affluence  has  made  the  de- 
mand for  meat  soar.  In  IMO  Americans  ate 
M  pounds  of  beef  each.  In  1972  the  figure 
was  over  120  pounds  Europe  and  Japan  have 
P»»"«d  the  1940  American  level  and  are  "heU- 
bent  to  catch  us,"  Dr.  Scrimshaw  says. 

The  hunger  for  meat  is  putting  tremen- 
dous strains  on  the  animal  feed  potentui 
of  the  world  One  major  source  of  cattle  food 
was  anchovies  In  the  Humboldt  Current  off 
South  America — a  catch  of  ten-mUllon  tons 
a  year  But  two  years  ago  the  fishermen  vio- 
lated the  natural  cycle  by  followtag  the  an- 
chovies when  they  moved  out  with  a  shift  of 
the  c\uTent.  and  stace  then  there  has  been 
no  catch  whatever. 

Now  the  world  Is  Increasingly  dependent 
on  soybeans  for  animal  feed,  and  mostly  on 
the  American  crop.  In  the  oncoming  crop 
year  fully  one-sixth  of  UJ3.  agricultural  acre- 
age wUl  go  for  soybeans,  an  astonishing  pro- 
portion. Most  of  the  beans  are  for  export. 

This  dependence  puu  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity on  the  US.,  as  we  were  made  suddenly 
aware  this  last  year  when  President  NUcm's 
embargo  on  soybean  exports  produced  an- 
guished reactions  in  Prance.  Japan  and  else- 
where And  the  United  States  has  had  years 
of  good  crop  weather:  the  cycle  may  be  about 
due  for  drought  again. 

What  makes  this  whole  picture  so  surpris- 
ing to  Americans  U  that  untU  recently — until 
yesterday,  it  seems — we  were  worried  about 
surplus  crops  and  acreage  Now  most  of  the 
fifty-mUllon  unused  acres  In  the  \3B.  agri- 
cultural bank  have  gone  Into  production,  and 
the  remaining  land  Is  of  doubtful  value.  The 
same  situation  applies  around  the  globe:  The 
good  farmland  Is  m  use.  Intensifying  the 
use  by  fertilisers  carries  its  own  problems, 
notably  poUutlon  as  from  phosphate  runoff. 
"We  were  lulled  into  some  false  security 
by  the  Oreen  Revolution,"  Dr  Scrimshaw 
■ayi.  "But  even  better  strains  of  planu  need 
wen-watered  land  and  water  is  limited.  Tlien 
if  your  population  and  affluence  begin  to 
swaUow   up   the  gain.    .   . 

Dr.  Scrimshaw  Is  a  careful,  a  conserrattve 
scientist  He  has  sought  no  headlines.  It  Is 
Just  that  what  he  knows  deeply  worries  hhn 
The  same  is  true  of  his  MIT  colleague.  Pro- 
fessor Carroll  WUson,  the  former  general 
manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
AfUr  Uklng  part  in  a  high-level  meeting  on 
world  food  problems  he  was  interviewed  by 
The  Boston  Olobe. 

"We  are  now  looking  at  some  of  the  outer 
llmlu  of  global  'carrying  mass'  in  food  pro- 
ducuon."  Wilson  sald.'^Tt's  becoming  mar- 
ginal to  feed  the  present  world  population. 
I  had  not  thought  of  food  as  the  most  criti- 
cal ceUing.  But  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  you 
couldnt  double  the  (world)  population,  as 
Is  expected  by  the  year  2000.  and  stlU  feed 
them." 

Anyone  who  thinks  about  those  statements 
must  realize  that  there  Is  Involved  here  some- 
thing very  much  larger  than  the  prices  trou- 
bling American  families.  The  specter  of  world 
shortages  may  be  near,  and  with  It  even  more 
terrible  differences  between  the  developed 
and  underdeveloped  naUons.  The  even  more 
significant  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  world 
food  trenda,  one  requiring  separate  discus- 
sion. Is  that  mankind  ts  Uideed  approaching 
the  llmlu  to  physical  growth. 
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AN  IMMOVABLE  PEA8T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
attainment  of  our  national  food  and 
agricultural  production  goals  during  this 
next  year  and  In  the  future  will  be  di- 
rectly influenced  and  determined  by  the 
avallabUlty  of  the  "inputs"  necessary  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  D.S.  crop  produc- 
tion is  directly  attributable  to  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers. 

A  major  influence  on  the  supply  levels 
of  fertilizer  will  be  the  availability  of 
natural  gas  to  produce  it  and  the  supply 
of  railcars  to  transport  it  to  the  produc- 
tion areas  where  it  is  needed. 

F^irthermore,  current  Government  pol- 
icies imposing  price  ceilings  on  fertilizers 
sold  for  domestic  use  are  resulting  In 
higher  exports  of  U.S.  fertilizer  and 
lower  imports  of  foreign  fertilizers.  And. 
adding  further  insult  to  injury,  American 
users  of  credit  are  now  being  forced  to 
pay  the  highest  interest  rates  in  history. 

In  short,  we  have  a  grand  mess  on  our 
hands  and  unless  all  of  these  Oovem- 
mcnt  policies  affecting  our  Nation's  food 
production  are  soon  brought  Into  line 
with  one  another,  20  percent  or  more  of 
our  crop  production  next  year  may  never 
be  realized — and  much  of  what  may  be 
realized  may  never  reach  marketing 
channels  for  consumption,  when  needed. 

In  other  words,  given  the  deteriorating 
condition  today  of  our  Nation's  rail  and 
road  system  in  rural  areas,  we  may  be 
faced  with  an  immovable  feast. 

I  am  now  preparing  for  a  series  of 
hearings  to  be  held  beginning  later  this 
month,  to  examine  all  of  these  policy 
questions  in  deUil.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings.  I  hope  to  not  only  shed  some 
light  on  the  basic  underlying  problems 
of  these  policy  conflicts  but  lay  out  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country  what  will 
be  required  to  solve  them 

To  further  illustrate  some  of  the  multl- 
pollcy  questions  that  must  be  dealt  with, 
if  we  are  to  achieve  our  naUonal  food 
and  producUon  goals.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  recenUy  received  from  Mr 
Carroll  B.  Brunthaver,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  regarding  expected 
fertilizer  shortages  and  the  factors  in- 
fluencing those  shortages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DkPARTMRNT    OT    AcaiCTTLTTTRB, 

W<uhingUm.  DC.  September  2$  1973 
Hon.    HtraraT   H.    Rvmphmky 
OS.    Senate. 
Washiriffton,  DC 

Dear  Sxnatoii  HuMPHaxT :  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  ai.  1978.  regarding 
fertUlzer  shortages. 

We  have  made  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  fertUlzer  supply  situation  through  June 
30.  1974.  This  analysis  wUl  be  updated  as 
more  current  data  become  available  The 
current  outlook  is  for  serious  shortages  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphate.  Potash  suppUes 
should  be  adequate. 

Nitrogen  production  can  be  increased  very 
little  because  VS.  pUnts  are  operating  at  or 
near  their  effective  capacities.  World  prices 
are  considerably  above  domestic  prices.  For 
this  reason,  imporu  are  expected  to  be  down 


from  last  year  and  exports  are  expected  to 
b«  up.  Phosphate  production  Is  expected  to 
t>e  about  5  percent  above  last  year.  Imports 
are  expected  to  be  down  and  exports  up, 
again  because  of  the  differential  between 
world  prices  and  domestic  prices 

The  pKDllcy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
avoid  direct  export  controls  whenever  pos- 
sible To  be  consistent  with  this,  direct  ex- 
port controls  on  fertUlzer  should  be  avoided 
If  other  means  can  be  used  to  relieve  the 
shortages.  We  are  actively  working  on  other 
promising  means  to  Increase  the  quantities 
of  fertUlzer  available  to  US  farmers  We 
understand  that  several  domestic  fertUlzer 
companies  are  retaining  more  of  their  pro- 
duction for  domestic  use  Secretary  Butz 
has  reconmiended  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  that  price  ceUlngs  applying  to  the 
fertilizer  industry  be  removed  so  that  the 
difference  between  domestic  and  world 
prices  can  narrow  and  make  exporting  less 
attractive  The  (Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice Is  expanding  educational  activities  on 
the  conservation  and  efficient  use  of  avaU- 
able  fertUlzer  supplies. 

We  have  discussed  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
temaUonal  Development  (AID)  the  possibil- 
ity of  reducing  purchases  In  the  domestic 
market  of  fertilizers  with  AID  funds.  AID  has 
promised  to  avoid  shipments  of  AID  financed 
fertlUzers  during  the  period  February  through 
May  except  for  emergency  situations.  We  are 
also  exploring  the  possibility  of  working  with 
financial  insutuuons.  particularly  those  sup- 
ported by  Federal  Oovemment,  with  the  aim 
of  decreasing  low  Interest  loans  to  foreign 
countries  for  U.  S.  fertlUzer  purchases. 

The  avallablUty  of  boxcars  and  covered 
hopper  cars  to  move  fertlUzer  is  extremely 
limited  These  same  types  of  cars  are  needed 
to  move  grain,  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
commodities.  Because  of  the  current  heavy 
demand  for  cars  by  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural shippers  we  can  expect  a  conUnulng 
shortage  of  rail  cars  to  move  both  fertilizer 
and  grain.  While  the  railroads  have  doubled 
the  number  of  new  cars  on  order  in  1973  over 
1972,  the  shortage  wlU  not  be  cleared  up  In 
the  near  future.  There  U  an  urgent  need  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  available  box 
and  covered  hopper  cars.  To  this  end.  De- 
partment personnel  are  working  with  other 
agencies  such  as  DOT,  ICC  and  commercial 
groups  to  find  ways  to  obtain  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  existing  national  freight  car  fieet. 
This  Department  has  recommended  to  the 
Federal  Power  (Commission  that  prloriUes  for 
the  use  of  natural  gas  be  based  on  end  use  In 
the  public  Interest  Instead  of  type  of  service 
contract  of  the  user.  In  support  of  this  rac- 
ommendaUon.  we  have  explained  agricul- 
ture's dependence  on  natural  gas  as  a  raw 
material  for  the  producUon  of  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  mtrogen  fertlUzer.  The  threatened 
curtailment  of  natural  gas  supplies  based  on 
type  of  contract  could  reduce  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  and  further  Increase  the  nitrogen 
shortage. 

For  nearly  a  year  we  have  been  working 
diligently  toward  our  objective  of  sufficient 
fertilizer  and  other  inputs  for  agricultural 
production.  The  above  information  hlghUghts 
some  of  our  actions  on  fertilizer.  If  spot 
shortages  occur  despite  our  efforU,  we  are 
set  up  to  provide  assistance  in  trying  to  alle- 
viate them  We  have  been  reasonably  success- 
ful with  thU  assistance  in  the  case  of  fertU- 
lzer spot  shortages  up  to  the  present  crunch 
for  winter  wheat  seeding 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  work  with 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  Sute  gov- 
ernment officials  to  make  necessary  Inputs 
available  as  needed  for  Increasing  agricul- 
tural producUon. 
Sincerely. 

CAsaou,  O.  BatmTRAvcR. 

Acting  Secretmnt- 


THE  GAMES  IN  MOSCOW  WE 
MUST  NOT  PLAY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  that  the  deck  is  stacked,  when 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
meets  in  March  to  decide  the  site  of  the 
1980  games,  in  favor  of  Moscow. 

The  Russians  had  hoped  to  host  the 
games  in  1976,  but  the  committee  voted 
instead  in  favor  of  Montreal.  An  imwrlt- 
ten  rule  of  the  IOC,  however,  is  that  if 
a  strong  bid  is  rejected  for  1  year,  that 
city  is  given  preferential  treatment  in 
the  deliberations  for  the  next. 

That  is  a  reasonable  enough  proced- 
ure generally,  but  in  this  instance.  Amer- 
ica, and  all  nations  who  believe  in  sports- 
manship should  resist  the  temptation  to 
"go  along,"  and  firmly  reject  the  Moscow 
bid. 

The  recenUy  completed  World  Univer- 
sity Games  brought  the  issue  into  focus, 
not  so  much  because  individual  Com- 
munist participants  and  observers  be- 
haved in  a  thoroughly  despicable  man- 
ner, but  because  Soviet  officials  did  notb- 
ing  to  correct  the  situation. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post,  col- 
umnist William  GUdea  said: 

WhUe  Russian  soldiers  taunted  the  IsraeU 
basketbaU  team  and  Cuban  players  hit  their 
American  counterparts  with  almost  svery. 
thing  that  was  not  naUed  down,  the  Com- 
munist-bloc members  were  asking,  with 
straight  faces,  "What  soldiers?  What  prob- 
lem? Chairs?  Trouble?" 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  safety 
of  American  athletes,  and,  especially  In 
view  of  the  Soviets'  conduct  at  the  World 
University  Games  and  in  their  society 
generally,  of  Jewish  athletes,  can  be  as- 
sured. That  being  the  case,  I  regard  it 
as  preposterous  that  we  should  consider 
participating  in  games  scheduled  for 
Moscow. 

Let  us  face  one  other  fact  that  has 
been  apparent  for  years,  and  routinely 
covered  up  by  IOC  officials  and  others: 
although  the  Oljmipk;  games  are  the 
special  reserve  of  amateur  athletics, 
nothing  approaching  amateur  athletics 
exists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russian  Olympic  athletes  are  profes- 
sionals every  bit  as  much  as  Hank  Aaron 
and  Bonny  Jurgensen.  The  Soviets  know 
that,  the  IOC  knows  that,  the  whole 
world  knows  that.  Yet  It  has  always  been 
swept  under  the  rug  in  the  name  of 
athletic  detente. 

This  attitude  destroys  the  fiber  of 
sportsmanship  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  Olympic  games.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  Soviet  professionals  should  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  at  all  against  free 
world  amateurs  Certainly  we  should  not 
compound  the  problem  by  conferring  on 
them  additional  status  as  hosts. 

Even  that,  however,  might  be  tolerated 
if  the  Soviets  were  capable  of  di^laying 
rtMitine  sportsmanship,  and  willing  to 
subvert  their  gofOs  in  poUtlcal  propa- 
gandizing to  genuine  free  competition. 
Their  conduct  during  the  World  Univer- 
sity Games,  however,  clearlj-  demon- 
strates that  they  are  not.  By  that  con- 
duct, they  forfeit  whatever  dubious  right 
they  ever  had  to  be  considered  as  tbe 
1980  site. 
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The  anti-Semitic  aspects  of  their  be- 
havior are  particularly  disturbing,  and 
call  to  mind  the  other  great  siting  error 
made  by  the  IOC,  their  decision  to  hold 
the  1936  games  in  Nazi  Germany.  A 
particularly  forceful  documentation  of 
the  comparison  of  the  two  decisions  has 
been  made  by  Bernard  Levin,  writing  In 
the  London  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Levin's  article  be  printed 
here  in  the  Ricord,  to  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  acceding  to  Soviet  demands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Oamxs  in  Moscow  Wk  Must  Not  Plat 
(By   Bernard   Levlii) 

Is  Um  Olympic  moTement  reaUy  going  to 
commit,  in  1080.  the  sam«  atwminable  crime 
that  It  perpetrated  m  1938?  If  so,  It  has  even 
less  excuse  than  It  did  on  the  evller  occasion. 

In  1936,  despite  protests  from  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  the  Olympic  Games  were 
staged  In  Berlin.  The  system  of  allocating 
the  Oames,  I  should  explain,  is  that  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  ConuQlttee  receives  ap- 
plications from  cities  wishing  to  stage  the 
Oames,  and  then  chooses  among  them:  there 
also  seems  to  be  something  of  a  convention 
that  when  there  Is  a  close  vote  between  two 
cities,  the  runner-up  has  an  extra  claim 
on  the  right  to  sta^  the  next  following 
Oames. 

Naturally.  In  view  of  the  Immense  scale  of 
preparations  necessary  for  the  Oames.  the 
host  city  has  to  be  selected  well  In  advance — 
several  years,  in  fact.  Thus,  Berlin  was  se- 
lected for  the  1936  Oames  well  before  the 
Nazis  came  to  {>ower  In  1933.  But  long  before 
the  Oames  actually  took  place,  the  Nazi  ter- 
ror had  been  loosed  on  the  Jews  of  Germany 
and.  Just  as  musicians  and  other  artists  were 
refusing  to  perform  there,  so  there  grew  a 
campaign  to  call  off  the  Oames  In  a  country 
that  was,  quite  simply,  totally  unfit  to  stage 
any   q>ectacle   dedicated  to  civUlzed   values. 

Note  that  the  protests  were  not  based  on 
the  fact  that  Germany  was  a  dictatorship; 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  takes 
no  account  of  such  things  as  the  political 
system  obtaining  In  a  p>otentlal  host  coun- 
try. The  point  was  that  Germany  under  Hit- 
ler was,  quite  rightly,  considered  hoatU  hu- 
mani  generis.  It  was  a  place  with  which  no 
decent  man  in  posaesalon  of  the  facts  could 
voluntarily  have  anything  to  do.  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  international  friend- 
ship and  amity. 

The  protests  failed  to  get  the  Berlin  Oames 
canceled:  it  was.  of  coarse,  too  late  to  trans- 
fer them  to  another  city  altogether.  Where- 
upon, a  further  campaign  was  launched, 
especially  in  America,  to  persuade  athletes 
to  stay  away.  One  of  the  grounds  was  of  dis- 
crimination against  Jewish  athletes  in  Ger- 
many; the  Nazis  promised  that  they  would 
not  do  so,  and  even  announced.  In  words 
which  chill  the  blood  even  now.  that  a  group 
of  German  Jewish  athletes  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  training  camps.  Shortly  afterwards, 
all  German  Jews  were  deprived  of  German 
nattonailty.  and  shortly  afUr  that  the  Jews 
of  Germany,  athletes  and  others  alike,  were 
on  their  way  to  a  very  different  kind  of  camp 

Christian  church  organizations  Joined  the 
protests:  eventually  half  a  mUllon  American 
signatures  were  gathered  for  a  petition  call- 
ing on  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee to  withdraw  the  American  contingent.  In 
vain:  the  Games  proceeded  as  planned,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Nazis  turned  the 
whole  thing,  as.  of  course,  they  had  always 
Intended,  into  a  huge  hymn  of  Nazi  prop- 
aganda. (It  can  be  seen,  by  those  wtth  ex- 
eeptlonaUy  strong  stomachs,  in  Lenl  Riefen- 
stahl's  aim  of  the  Games:  she  had  already 
done  the  same  Job  of  slobbering  adulation 


over    the    Nuremberg    RaUies    of    the    Nasi 
Party.) 

And  unless  resolute  action  can  be  mounted 
now,  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
Is  going  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  all  over 
again.  The  1976  Games  are  to  take  place  In 
Montreal;  the  Canadian  city  won  the  contest 
against  Moscow  Moscow  is  now  the  favourite 
for  the  right  to  hold  the  1980  Oames  and, 
because  of  the  long  gestation  period,  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  must  decide 
on  the  Soviet  application  by  the  end  of 
March  next  year — only  seven  months  away. 

It  is  rumoured  that  no  other  city  with  the 
resources  to  stage  the  Oames  has  yet  applied; 
well,  there  is  still  time,  and  in  any  case  the 
principle  which  the  IOC  will  have  to  con- 
sider has  nothing  to  do  with  questions  like 
that. 

Nor  has  It  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  brutal  dictatorship, 
though  the  Idea  of  staging  such  a  festival 
In  that  Imperialist  tyranny  is  sufficiently 
odious  In  itself. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  within  the  past  week, 
not  only  has  the  official  Soviet  antl-semltlc 
persecution  been  Increased;  it  has  been  di- 
rected against  Jewish  athletes  and,  still  more, 
against  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wanted  to  attend  athletics  events. 

The  World  Student  Oames  have  been  tak- 
ing place  In  Moscow.  They  have,  of  course, 
been  used  as  a  propaganda  weapon,  but  that 
was  to  be  expected.  More  to  the  point,  Soviet 
Jews  with  valid  tickets  have  l^een  refused 
entry  to  the  stadium  for  events  in  which 
Israeli  athletes  were  competing,  and  man- 
handled by  security  toughs  into  the  bargain, 
while  the  seats  have  been  filled  with  Soviet 
storm-troopers  whose  Job  was  to  shout  abuse 
at  the  Jewish  competitors. 

Now,  perhaps,  it  can  be  seen  why  I  ask 
whether  the  IOC  is  going  to  make,  not  Just 
a  mistake,  but  the  same  mistake  as  Its  prede- 
cessor did  m  1936.  Why  I  say  that,  if  they 
do,  they  will  have  even  less  excuse  than  their 
predecessors  in  that,  in  1936,  many  honest 
people  simply  coiUd  not  believe  that  states 
could  behave  as  the  Nazi  State  did.  The  world 
learned  the  hard  way  that  states  can  Indeed 
behave  like  that;  and  nobody  now  has  any 
excuse  whatever  not  to  know  the  history  of 
Soviet  tyranny  from  the  days  of  Stalin's 
extermination  camps  to  the  present  actions 
of  his  heirs  and  assigns,  who  grew  to  their 
present  power  by  carrying  out  his  policies 
and  whose  own  terror,  though  for  the  present 
far  less  dreadful  than  his,  is  the  worst  any- 
where in  the  world. 

And,  even  as  I  write.  It  Is  being  directed, 
as  no  persecution  since  the  days  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin  has,  against  the  Jews  of  Russia — 
and  one  of  its  current  manifestations,  more- 
over, is  precisely  in  the  field  of  athletics.  It 
is  no  use  saying  that  the  Oames  that  may  be 
allocated  to  Moscow  are  not  to  take  place 
until  1980,  and  that  much  can  happen  be- 
tween now  and  then.  The  evidence  on  which 
the  IOC  must  decide  is  evidence  about  what 
is  hapt>enlng  In  the  Soviet  Union  now.  The 
regime  there  has  shown  itself,  by  Its  actions, 
unfit  to  stage  the  Games.  Soviet  promises  of 
amendment,  which  will  In  any  case  not  be 
forthcoming,  would  be  worthless.  TTie  IOC 
representatives  from  the  Soviet  Empire  will, 
of  course,  next  March  vote  the  way  they  are 
told  to;  and  in  view  of  the  fate  they  could 
expect  for  disobedience  It  Is  not  for  us  to 
blame  them.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  un- 
der no  such  obligation.  When  the  IOC  meets 
to  decide  on  the  venue  for  the  1980  Oames,  I 
hope  It  will  have  several  worthy  applications 
before  It.  (Where  is  the  civic  pride  of  Glas- 
gow, for  Instance,  and  what  about  the  Games 
being  staged  Jointly,  in  some  agreed  place,  by 
Black  Africa?)  But  even  if  there  is  no  other 
offer  at  all,  the  Soviet  authorities  must  be 
told  that  their  p«rtic\ilar  brand  of  racialist 
barbarism.  In  sport  as  in  all  things,  makes 
them  unworthy  of  consideration. 


WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
in  support  of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  Federal  reimbursement 
for  the  costs  of  all  welfare  assistance 
programs  to  native  Americans. 

Much  lipservice  has  been  paid  to  the 
aboriginal  Americans,  including  native 
Hawaiians,  American  Indians.  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment first  acknowledged  a  debt  to  those 
native  Americans  whose  land  was  taken 
to  fulfill  our  "manifest  destiny."  The  na- 
tive Americans  have  given  much  more 
than  they  have  received  from  this  coun- 
try. Although  past  Congresses  have  en- 
acted legislation  designed  to  help  repay 
this  debt  of  conscience,  many  of  these 
measures  have  been  ineffective,  if  not 
actually  adverse,  in  their  effects  upon 
their  intended  beneficiaries. 

Similar  to  the  Indians  who  live  on  land 
that  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  various  tribes,  there  is 
provided  for  the  people  of  Hawaiian  an- 
cestry lands,  held  in  trust  by  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission.  The  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920 — Act 
July  9.  1921.  c42.  42  Statistical  108— Is 
the  enabling  statute  which  sets  aside  this 
trust  land.  The  fact  that  Congress  has 
amended  the  original  act  no  less  than  18 
time  since  1921  gives  evidence  to  its 
shortcomings. 

The  native  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawai- 
ian who  was  to  have  been  the  "benefi- 
ciary" of  several  Federal  laws  can  take 
little  solace  in  his  proud  and  majestic 
heritage  when  he  finds  that  his  people 
are  without  land.  Many  of  his  brothers 
are  poverty  stricken,  without  trades, 
without  a  real  opportunity  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic independence  in  a  State  which  has 
the  highest  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  American  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  also  as  a  result  of  past  injus- 
tices live  in  poverty,  without  much  hope 
of  joining  the  country's  economic  main- 
stream. The  States  in  which  these  first 
Americans  live  carry  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  allow  those  under- 
privDeged  original  Americans  who  re- 
quire economic  assistance  to  achieve  a 
minimal  standard  of  living. 

The  proposal  which  Senator  Metcalf 
is  today  introducing  will  place  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  assistance  to  na- 
tive Americans  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs— on  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  eradication  of  the  plight  of  needy 
native  Americans  should  be  a  national 
policy  implemented  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  fact  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Senate  on  October  3,  1972,  when 
it  passed  a  measure  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1  that  is  nearly  Iden- 
tical to  the  legislation  being  Intnxluced 
today. 

Tliose  States  and  local  communities 
whose  tax  bases  are  diluted  by  reserva- 
tions not  subject  to  State  and  local  taxes 
and  by  loss  of  income  tax  revenues  from 
a  high  incidence  of  native  Americans  of 
low  economic  status  are  also  burdened  by 
significant  welfare  caseloads.  Federal  as- 
sumption of  welfare  costs  in  these  States 
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would  serve  as  a  useful  means  of  cor- 
recting this  fiscal  dilemma. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
for  the  first  time  Includes  native  Hawai- 
ians  along  with  American  Indians  and 
Native  Alaskans  as  a  native  American 
group  that  has  a  justifiable  claim  to  na- 
tional consideration.  It  is  my  hope  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  early  and  positive  action 
on  this  bill. 


MANDATORY  FUEL  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  today  that  President 
Nixon  has  decided  to  implement  a  man- 
datory system  for  allocating  heating  oil 
is  most  welcome,  but  also  long  overdue. 

I  hope  that  this  decision  is  not  too  late 
to  insure  a  full  winter's  supply  of  home 
heating  oil  for  Connecticut.  My  own  sub- 
committee investigation  has  shown  that 
the  Nation's  heating  supply  is  tight  but 
manageable.  While  major  producers 
along  the  east  coast  were  found  to  have 
more  in  their  storage  tanks  than  they 
did  at  this  time  last  year,  the  independ- 
ent dealers  whom  they  supply — and  who 
have  to  deliver  most  of  the  heating  oil 
to  homes  in  the  Northeast — have  only 
half  the  supply  they  had  a  year  ago. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  is  whether 
the  President's  belated  decision  to  step 
in  and  right  this  imbalance  will  come  in 
time  to  head  off  critical  shortages  this 
winter  in  the  Northeast  and  upper  Mid- 
west— those  areas  which,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, face  the  "greatest  potential 
problems." 

A  valuable  summary  of  the  critical 
heating  oil  problem  in  key  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  al- 
though the  home  heating  season  began 
on  October  1,  we  still  must  wait  for  the 
detailed  regulations  for  implementing 
the  mandatory  program.  Only  imtil  we 
see  whether  these  regulations  vrill  actu- 
ally assure  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
heating  oil  supply  to  all  the  Nation's 
consumers — especially  homeowners — can 
we  make  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  the 
President's  decision. 

In  my  view.  If  we  are  to  have  a  truly 
effective  and  equitable  system,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  regiilations  accomplish 
the  following : 

First.  Independent  distributors  should 
be  guaranteed  100  percent  of  the  supply 
they  received  last  year  from  the  major 
producers,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  any 
increased  domestic  production. 

Second.  A  formula  should  be  estab- 
lished to  require  major  producers  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  Imports  and  to  aver- 
age the  higher  priced  imports  with  the 
lower  priced  domestic  production.  This 
will  assure  the  lowest  possible  price  to  all 
heating  oil  consumers. 

Third.  Consumer  priorities  should  be 
established,  and  there  should  be  maxi- 


mum possible  reliance  on  the  existing 
private  marketing  system  to  assure  these 
deliveries. 

Fourth.  The  mandatory  allocation  sys- 
tem should  apply  to  all  refineries  within 
the  territorial  United  States  and  U.S. 
possessions  to  assure  that  there  will  be 
no  leakage  of  oil  to  higher  priced  foreign 
markets. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  efiOcient.  uni- 
form national  administration  of  the 
mandatoi-y  system. 

It  is  essential  that  the  President,  hav- 
ing delayed  a  mandatory  system  this 
long,  implement  it  immediately  with 
strong,  fair,  meaningful  regulations. 

As  I  have  been  saying  for  months,  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  It  is  time  to  take 
off  the  gloves  before  we  have  to  start 
wearing  them  indoors. 

ExRtBrr  1 
Ptm,  On. — Indepxndknt  DxALxas  in   Upsoab 

MANDATORT    AI.UX:ATI0N    FAVOKKD  BT 
OISTRtBVTOBS 

Last  winter,  Larry  Meyer,  an  independent 
home  heating  oU  dealer  In  the  Kansas  City 
area,  was  forced  to  cut  back  deliveries  to  his 
commercial  customers  by  more  than  30  per 
cent.  Asked  the  other  day  about  the  prospects 
for  this  year,  he  said:  "It  wUl  probably  be 
worse." 

The  proq>ectlve  nationwide  shortage  of 
home  heating  oil  this  winter  wUl  probably 
have  Its  greatest  Impact  In  the  Northeast 
and  upper  Midwest,  a  spot  check  shows.  In- 
deF>endent  distributors  In  these  areas  say 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  fuel  oil 
Irom   major  oU  companies  and  refiners. 

The  situation  is  less  serious  in  the  South 
and  West,  where  natural  gas  is  the  most 
common  heating  source. 

Present  stocks  of  fuel  oil  represent  a  63- 
day  supply,  compared  with  reserves  sufficient 
for  71  days  In  1971,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute. 

Last  week,  the  Governors  of  seven  North- 
eastern states  called  on  President  Nixon  to 
implement  Immediately  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram for  fuel  oU  allocation,  lii.  Nixon  Is  on 
record  as  opposing  any  mandatory  distribu- 
tion system  for  heating  oil. 

"The  Federal  Oovemment  had  better  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  U  playing  with  dy- 
namite." said  Charles  Burkhardt.  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

His  anger  is  representative  of  that  of  many 
Independent  fuel  oil  dealers,  who  are  faced 
with  cutbaclts  by  suppliers  and  feel  they  are 
being  shortchanged  by  the  Oovemment. 
Most  Independents  favor  an  immediate  man- 
datory allocation  program  for  domestically 
produced  fuel  oil. 

KXW    TOBX 

Home  heating  oil  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  obtain  this  winter  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  according  to  local  oU  Indiutry 
and  government  officials. 

Milton  Muslcus,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  said  last  week 
that  independent  suppliers'  stocks  of  fuel  oil 
were  less  than  half  of  what  they  presently 
should  be. 

In  New  Jersey,  available  supplies  are  3  5 
per  cent  below  last  year's  needs,  and  this 
winter  the  demand  is  expected  to  be  higher. 

On  Long  Island,  a  spokesman  for  the  OU 
Heat  Institute  of  Long  Island,  an  industry 
group  composed  of  local  independent  deal- 
ers, said  that  its  members  faced  a  possible  40 
per  cent  shortage  of  home  heating  oil  this 
year  This  Is  especially  serious  because  Inde- 
pendent dealers  serve  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  550,000  homes  in  the  area  that  use  oU  as 
their  only  beating  source. 


Another  major  oU  user,  the  Consolidated 
Edlaon  Company  of  New  York,  reported  that 
the  supply  of  residual  oil  for  its  baacload 
generators  was  very  tight.  The  utUlty  com- 
plained that  the  Cities  Service  Company, 
previously  one  of  its  principal  suppliers,  had 
refused  to  serve  It  since  June. 

Cities  Service  has  also  cut  back  deliveries 
of  home  heating  oil  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cus- 
tonurs'  purchases  last  year. 

BtTTFALO 

Supplies  of  home  heating  oil  are  expected 
to  keep  pace  with  demand  in  Buffalo  this 
winter,  but  spot  shortages  could  occur  In 
the  Bingham  ton,  Lockport  and  Olean  areas 
of  upstate  New  York. 

Inventories  of  fuel  oU  in  the  vicinity  are 
higher  than  last  year,  but  increased  demand 
means  that  there  are  actually  fewer  days' 
reserves  on  hand. 

Both  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  and  the  MobU  Oil 
Corporation  have  refineries  near  Buffalo, 
which  prompted  a  spokesman  for  Ashland 
to  say  that  "nationwide  things  are  going 
to  be  tight,  but  Buffalo  Is  better  off  than  a 
lot  of  places  which  do  not  have  refineries. '" 

Both  companies  depend  on  crude  oil  Im- 
ported from  Canada  and  wUl  have  to  pay 
the  additional  40  cents  a  barrel  that  Canada 
win  be  charging  So  far  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  not  allowed  them  to  pass  on 
that  Increase  to  their  ctistomers. 

The  R.  B.  Newman  Fuel  Corporation,  a 
large  Independent  supplier  that  recently  ac- 
quired the  40-mUiion-gaUon  storage  faculties 
of  the  OtUf  OU  Cori>oratlon  near  Buffalo, 
said  that  It  did  not  foresee  any  difficulties 
In  meeting  customer  demands  for  heating  oU 
this  winter. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said  that 
Its  new  storage  facility  already  had  more 
than  10  mUllon  more  gallons  of  fuel  oU  In 
storage  than  there  were  at  this  time  a  year 
ago. 

A  heating  oil  shortage  could,  however,  de- 
velop If  there  are  Interruptions  In  the  flow 
of  Canadian  crude  or  if  there  should  be  tight 
supplies  of  natural  gas,  which  woxUd  force 
some  industrial  users  to  convert  to  oil. 

BOSTON 

The  expected  shortage  of  home  heating  oil 
this  winter  wUl  be  especially  serious  In  New 
England,  where  71  per  cent  of  aU  buUdlngs 
use  No.  2  oil,  according  to  the  New  England 
Fuel  Institute.  No.  2  oU  is  the  type  used  for 
almost  all  home  heating. 

Charles  Burkhardt.  the  institute's  exedu- 
tive  vice  president  and  general  manager,  said 
the  prognosis  was  grim,  with  a  prospective 
15  per  cent  gap  between  demand  and  supply, 
unless  the  Federal  Government  provided  a 
mandatory  allocation  system  quickly. 

Refiners  m  the  area  thus  far  have  been 
forced  to  cut  back  only  slightly  on  their 
usual  deliveries  to  dealers.  Independent 
wholesalers,  however,  are  in  a  much  more 
precarious  r>osltlon,  with  reserves  of  only  1.26 
mUllon  barrels  of  oil.  compared  with  more 
than  3  million  barrels  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  major  oil  companies  are  limiting  sup- 
plies to  their  own  dealers,  forcing  Independ- 
ents to  rely  on  foreign,  high-cost  No.  2  heat- 
ing oU.  Thus,  the  Independents  are  demand- 
ing that  Washington  step  In  to  assure 
equitable  distribution  of  domesticaUy  pro- 
duced oU.  which  is  currently  controlled  by 
the  refiners. 

The  mdependents  are  also  angered  because 
Phase  2  regulations  require  them  to  sell  oU 
at  the  price  levels  of  last  Jan  10.  while  major 
oU  oompanles  or  refiners  that  sell  at  the  retaU 
level  have  had  to  roU  back  their  prices  only 
to  the  level  of  last  May  16. 
orraorr 

"The  smaU  guys  like  me  are  reaUy  catch- 
ing It."  said  Roger  Johnson,  speaking  of  the 
problems  that  txna,)\  independent  operators 
are  having  In  obtaining  home  heating  fuel. 
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Mr.  J<diiiBon,  owner  of  Roger's  Service  In  De- 
troit, said  that  he  had  used  up  his  Septem- 
ber allocation  ot  oU  In  two  weeks. 

A  large  number  of  suppliers  have  discon- 
tinued operations  In  pturts  of  Michigan,  and 
their  competitors  do  not  have  enough  oil  to 
serve  new  customers.  In  fact,  most  heating 
oil  dealers  In  the  state  have  imposed  •  mora- 
torium on  new  customers.  Some  are  even 
extending  it  to  people  who  purchase  homes 
previously  served  by  the  company. 

The  Amoco  division  of  the  Standard  OU 
Company  (Indiana)  Indicated  that  It  in- 
tended to  continue  supplying  its  present  cus- 
tomers but  warned  that  there  could  be  diffi- 
culties If  the  weather  turned  unseasonably 
cold. 

An  Independent  dealer  In  Livonia,  Mich,, 
said  that  concern  over  a  possible  fuel  oil 
shortage  was  a  fabrication  of  the  people 
"who  put  out  the  newspapers." 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Task  Force  on 
Puel  Supply  said  that,  "given  an  average 
winter,  demand  for  heating  oU  statewide 
will  exceed  supply  by  about  1  per  cent."  The 
taak  force  was  formed  last  winter  to  coordi- 
nate heating  oil  resources.  It  has  since  de- 
veloped a  voluntary  distribution  system. 
KAKsas  crrr 
Independent  suppliers  of  home  heating  oil 
In  the  Missouri  area  say  that  future  de- 
liveries are  uncertain,  but  most  are  expecting 
significant  reductions. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  cold  this 
winter,"  said  Mrs.  Ruth  HlU.  operator  of  the 
Hill  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  largest  dealers 
of  fuel  oil  for  residential  use  In  the  area. 

Actually,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  homes 
and  buildings  \n  the  vicinity  use  natural  gas 
for  heating.  Hence,  the  prospective  scarcity 
of  fuel  oil  this  winter  will  not  be  as  serloiis 
here  as  In  other  parts  of  the  coxintry. 

Aggravating  the  potential  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  the  scarcity  of  natural  gas,  which  will 
probably  force  some  utilities  to  convert  to 
oU  as  a  means  of  generating  power. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Oas  Service  Company 
say  they  expect  to  run  about  10  per  cent 
short  on  their  commercial  customers'  demand 
for  natural  gas.  The  slack,  they  add,  will 
have  to  De  made  up  with  either  fuel  oil  or 
propane. 

Last  winter  was  relatively  severe  In  the 
Kan.'Mts  City  area  and  Independent  Jobbers 
were  on  allocation  for  fuel  oU  from  January 
to  April,  forcing  them  to  cut  back  on  indus- 
trial customers. 

This  year  could  be  worse.  Reserves  are 
lower  because  of  the  Increased  demand  for 
fuel  oil  this  Slimmer,  when  many  users  were 
required  to  conserve  gas. 

Obtk  Salokio. 


MANDATORY  FUEL  CONTROLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President.  It  may 
be  that  the  President's  energy  adviser, 
John  A.  Love,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
announce  implementation  of  mandatory 
allocation  programs  for  heating  fuel  and 
propane  gas. 

But  those  who  have  been  demanding 
a  mandatory  program  In  place  of  the 
voluntary  program  are  the  same  ones 
who  earlier  this  year  were  saying  that 
gasoline  shortages  were  contrived  by  the 
oil  companies  to  drive  prices  up  and  that 
the  so-called  energy  crisis  was  a  con- 
spiracy amcHig  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  same  ones  were  saying — and  some 
of  them  still  are — that  there  is  no  real 
natural  gas  shortage  but  that  the  larger 
gas  producers  were  and  are  withholding 
gas  reserves  from  the  interstate  market 
or  selling  their  gas  to  Intrastate  mar- 
kets for  twice  the  price  they  were  al- 
lowed under  PPC  regulations. 


In  fac-,  one  of  these  gentlemen  from 
New  England  went  down  to  Alabama  last 
week  to  urge  the  southern  Governors  In 
conference  there  to  support  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  legislation. 

He  accused  the  Nixon  administration 
of  indecision  and  inaction  and  warned  of 
an  impending  energy  shortage,  particu- 
larly in  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  northeastern  States.  This 
same  gentleman,  who  is  chairman  of  a 
House  subcommittee  on  power,  has  been 
sitting  on  legislation  for  2  years  that 
could  have  freed  up  additional  gas  sup- 
plies and  offered  incentives  to  oil  and 
gas  producers  to  explore  for  and  develop 
critically  needed  new  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil. 

Only  a  year  ago,  other  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  the  northeastern 
States  were  clamoring  for  an  end  to  oil 
imiwrt  quotas  in  favor  of  unlimited  im- 
ports of  foreign  oil  and  oil  products. 

Now  that  foreign  oil,  residual  and 
heating  oil  is  higher  than  the  domestic 
product  they  want  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  so  they  can  share  in  the 
shortage  of  'cheap"  domestic  oil. 

At  the  Southern  Governors'  Confer- 
ence last  week,  the  Governors  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Mississipoi 
threatened  to  cut  off  gas  to  northesistem 
States  unless  those  States  took  steps  to 
increase  refining  capacity  and  allow  off- 
shore exploration  for  oil  suid  gas. 

The  four  Governors  warned  that  they 
had  the  police  powers  to  regulate  where 
gas  produced  in  those  States  goes.  Gov- 
ernor Edwards  said  he  was  no  longer 
willing  for  Louisiana  to  deplete  its 
natural  resources  and  damage  its  en- 
vironment when  northeastern  States 
balked  at  new  refinery  construction  and 
offshore  exploration. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  four  Southern 
Governors  and  I  believe  our  own  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming,  Stan  Hathaway,  also 
agrees  with  them. 

We  are  both  fed  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  other 
northeastern  States  trying  to  have  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  by  having  us, 
the  energy-producing  States,  supply  the 
energy  and  seeing  that  the  tougher  State 
standards  we  might  want  to  protect  our 
environment  are  not  imposed. 

While  tougher  State  environmental 
standards  might  Increase  the  cost  of  the 
energy  they  receive  from  the  producing 
States,  if  they  want  that  energy,  the  con- 
suming States  in  the  East  should  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  share  in  the  cost  of 
protecting  the  environment. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  eastern  energy 
consuming  States  should  pay  some  of  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  ei^lronment  of 
Wyoming  and  other  producing  States 
and  the  easterns  should  not  expect  us  to 
supply  them  cheap  power  and  fuel  at  the 
expense  of  our  enviroment. 

The  eastern  environmentalists  have 
been  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  allow 
construction  of  much  needed  power- 
plants,  refineries  and  deepwater  ports  in 
their  States  and  they  oppose  offshore  oil 
and  gas  drilling  in  the  waters  adjoining 
their  States  on  environmental  protection 
grounds. 

But  they  have  a  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  views  of  those  of  us  In  the  Western 


and  Southern  producing  States  who  be- 
lieve that  our  environment  Is  entitled  to 
a  little  protection  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  energy  on  which  this 
country  nms. 

Mandatory  fuel  allocations  will  serve 
the  purpose  only  of  sharing  the  shortage 
and  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  hard- 
ship and  suffering  in  the  northeastern 
States  that  depend  mainly  on  imported 
foreign  oil  for  their  supplies.  But  the  only 
real  solution  is  to  get  on,  and  quickly, 
with  an  accelerated  domestic  exploration 
and  development  program  for  oil  and 
gas — the  only  safe  and  sensible  near- 
term  solution  of  our  energy  problems. 

It  is  time  that  we  put  to  rest  the  ridic- 
ulous charge  of  a  contrived  shortage  and 
conspiracy  and  level  with  our  constit- 
uents concerning  the  facts  of  the  energy 
problem.  It  is  time  that  we  got  the  mes- 
sage across  that  the  days  of  cheap  gas, 
gasoline,  and  heating  oil  are  over  and 
that  the  only  safe  course  w»  can  pursue 
Is  one  of  the  quickest  possible  return  to 
substantial  energy  self-sufficiency.  And 
while  that  will  cost  money  further  de- 
pendence on  Imports  will  cost  more. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  cheap  Imported 
oil  are  now  learning  about  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  as  the  Middle  East 
nations,  Canada,  Venezuela,  and  all  other 
oil  producing  countries  push  their  prices 
higher  and  higher  to  whatever  the  mar- 
ket will  bear. 

And  when  a  nation  is  dependent  on  oil 
and  gas  for  more  than  three- fourths  of 
its  energy  and  there  is  no  other  place  to 
get  it,  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  foreipi 
oil  prices  tliat  have  mor-  than  doubled 
in  the  past  year.  Where  they  will  stop 
nobody  knows. 

Mandatory  fuel  oil  controls  share  the 
shortage  but  will  not  solve  the  problem. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTAJJCE  ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2335, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  2336)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Aa- 
sUtance  Act  of  IMl,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  oi  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  TuNwrs-),  amend- 
ment No.  535,  on  which  there  will  be  1 
hour  of  debate. 
The  amendment  Is  as  foUows: 
On  page  19.  line  12,  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  18  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Asslatanc<>  Act  of  1B61  aa  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'Sac.  669.  LucrTATioM  on  Assutamcx  to 
PoETTJOAL.— (A)  The  Congress  declares  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
military  or  economic  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  States,  nor  any  items  of  equip- 
ment sold  by  or  exported  from  the  United 
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Statae,  ibaU  be  used  to  maintain  the  present 
status  of  the  African  territories  of  Portugal. 

"•(B)(1)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shaU,  as  soon  as  practicable  foUowlng 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
make  a  determination  and  report  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  In  sup- 
port of  Its  military  activities  In  Its  African 
territories  of — 

"'(a)  assistance  furnished  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  19fil.  as  amended,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section: 

"  '(b)  defense  articles  or  services  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended: 

"'(c)  agricultural  commodities  or  local 
currencies  furnished  after  such  date  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  or  any 
other  Act;  or 

"'(d)  Items  for  which  validated  export 
licenses  are  granted  after  such  date  for  ex- 
port to  Portugal  or  Its  territories. 

"'(2)  The  President  shall  Include  a  re- 
port similar  to  that  sp>ecl{led  In  the  pre- 
vious subsection  In  each  year  at  the  time 
of  submitting  the  budget  request  for  for- 
eign assistance.  Such  report  shall  also  spec- 
ify the  steps  being  taken  to  implement  the 
policy  contained  In  this  section. 

"'(C)  All  assistance,  sales,  and  licenses 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
be  suspended  upon  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  a  report  by  the  President  containing 
his  determination  that  any  such  assistance, 
or  Item  so  furnished  or  exported,  after  such 
date,  has  been  used  in  support  of  Portugal's 
military  activities  In  Its  African  territories. 
Such  suspension  shall  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  President  submits  a  report  to 
Congress  containing  his  determination  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Portugal.  The  author- 
ity contained  in  section  614  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  programs  terminated  by  rea- 
son of  this  section.'  ". 

On  page  25,  Une  21,  change  "Sxc.  16."  to 
"Sec.  17.". 

On  page  28,  line  6.,  change  "See.  17."  to 
"Sk:.  18.". 

On  page  28.  line  10.  change  "Sac.  18."  to 
"Sec   19". 

On  page  28,  line  20,  change  "S«c.  19."  to 
"Sec.  20". 

On  page  29,  line  4,  change  "Sbc.  20."  to 
"Bmc.  21.". 

On  page  29,  ime  10,  change  "Sec.  21."  to 
"Sec.  22". 

On  page  30,  line  4,  change  "Sec.  22." 
to  "Sec.  23.". 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VlfAIflMOUB-CONSKNT   AOKIXMKNT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
HrLMs,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclcton)  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment  No.  579,  and 
that  there  be  a  time  limit  thereon  of  SO 
minutes,  to  l>e  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  upon  the 


disposition  of  the  Eagleton  amendment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  be  recognized  to  call  up  2 
amendments  in  succession,  on  each  of 
which  there  l)e  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  each  side  on  the 
pendiiig  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  which  was  being  charged 
sigalnst  the  amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  amendment  No.  535 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
Joining  me  In  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment are  Senators  Humphrey,  Ktnwedy, 
Moss,  Stevekson,  Abourzzk,  Cranston, 
and  Jackson. 

This  amendment  will  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  will 
declare  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  no  military  or  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  and  no  items  of  equip- 
ment sold  by  or  exported  from  the  United 
States,  should  be  used  to  maintain  the 
present  status  of  the  African  territories 
of  Portugal.  Presently,  Portugal  has  three 
territories  in  Africa — Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Bissau — which  are 
administered  from  Lisbon,  smd  whose 
people  are  denied  self-government  and 
freedom. 

In  order  to  implement  this  policy,  the 
President  is  required,  under  this  amend- 
ment, to  make  a  determination  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  stating  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  following  U.S.  programs  Is 
being  used  in  support  of  Portuguese  mili- 
tary activities  in  its  African  territories: 

First,  grant  economic  or  military  as- 
sistance under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

Second,  sales  of  military  equipment, 
whether  for  cash  or  on  credit  terms,  un- 
der the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Third,  any  agricultural  commodities  or 
local  currencies  generated  by  the  food  for 
peace  progrsmi,  or  any  other  legislation. 

Fourth,  Items  of  equipment  sold  pri- 


vately by  U.S.  firms,  but  which  require 
a  validated  export  license  in  order  to  be 
exported  to  Portugal  or  any  of  Its  Afri- 
can territories. 

Now,  the  President  must  assure  that 
all  of  these  programs  are  being  carried 
out  In  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  sup- 
port Portuguese  military  activities  in 
Africa.  This  really  only  means  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  present  policies,  since 
the  U.S.  Government  has  maintained  an 
arms  embargo  for  Southern  Africa  for 
over  10  years.  Portugal  presently  cer- 
tifies that  it  will  not  use  any  U.S.  military 
equipment  in  Southern  Africa.  There- 
fore, this  would  not  affect  programs  for 
the  NATO  defense. 

The  amendment  does  provide,  however, 
that  U.S.  sisslstance  programs  should 
be  suspended  If  the  President  ever  re- 
ports that  any  of  these  programs  or  Items 
of  equipment  are  being  used  by  Portu- 
gal in  support  of  military  actions  in 
Africa:  The  suspension  shall  continue 
imtil  the  situation  Is  corrected.  If  the 
President  carefully  reviews  U.S.  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  makes  sure  the 
Portuguese  understand  the  limits  of  U.S. 
assistance,  there  will  be  no  need  for  sanc- 
tions. 

P^ally,  the  amendment  requires  that 
the  President  report  annually  on  his  re- 
view of  U.S.  programs,  and  that  he  also 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Insure  compliance  with  the  pol- 
icy declared  In  this  amendment 

Up  to  now,  American  policy  regarding 
Portugal's  African  territories  has  been 
made  by  the  executive  branch.  This  pol- 
icy has,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  good 
one,  denying  U.S.  aid  for  Portugal's  co- 
lonial activities.  However,  hearings  by  the 
African  Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  raised  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  arms 
ambargo,  and  about  our  policy  with  Por- 
tugal Accordingly  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  the  initiative  to 
enact  some  legislation  to  firmly  prevent 
U.S.  assistance  from  beinj  used  In 
southern  Africa.  Representative  Andrew 
Young  offered  an  aoaendment  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  offer  today,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  during  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  last  July.  Now  that  our 
sister  body  has  taken  action  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  to  joir.  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  adopt  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  states  a  principle 
which  Is  fundamental  to  America's  spirit 
and  at  the  heart  of  its  deepest  instincts: 
That  Is  the  principle  of  sel'-determina- 
tioo  for  all  pe<K)les.  Our  Nation  must  not 
allow  itself  to  support  a  regime  and  a 
policy  which  deny  dignity,  opportunity, 
and  self-government  to  some  14  million 
blacks  who  live  in  Mozambique.  Angola, 
and  Guinea-Bissau.  The  United  States 
has  long  supported  steps  to  lead  to  the 
independence  of  these  territories;  nu- 
merous resolutions  have  passed  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly  calling  on  Portugal 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  its  colonial  hold- 
ings. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  is  that  this 
amendmoit  fits  in  perfectly  with  the 
growing  c<HigressIonal  movement  to  re- 
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store  Its  role  In  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  This  amendment  strikes  a  balance 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
By  this  legislation,  Congress  takes  the 
lead  in  making  a  policy  statement,  but 
leaves  to  the  President  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  policy.  We  do  not  usurp 
proper  Presidential  powers,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  annoimcing  that  we 
will  not  abdicate  entirely  to  the  President 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  this  amendment  is   to  be  imple- 
mented by  putting  restrictions  on  pro- 
grams and  laws  passed  by  the  Congress: 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  and  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Thus,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  which  insures  that  no 
U.S.  assistance  or  materials  will  be  used 
to  support  Portugal's  military  activities 
in  Africa.  This  amendment  will  place  the 
United  States  legally  on  record  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  policy  which  Is  condemned  by 
virtually  every  nation  in  the  world.  This 
amendment  will  be  consistent  with  our 
present  policy  toward  Portuguese  Africa, 
and   will   not   interfere   with   legitimate 
NATO  programs  which  Portugal  under- 
takes. Passage  of  this  amendment  will 
help    restore   Congress   role   in   making 
foreign  poUcy.  Let  us  Join  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  present  a  dear 
message  to  all  nations  that  the  United 
States  believes  in  Its  heritage,  believes 
in  allowing  all  men  and  women  to  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  political  future, 
and  their  destiny. 

Liberation  movements  have  been  active 
in  all  three  territories  for  more  than  a 
decade.  In  response,  Portugal  maintains 
half  its  army  in  Africa,  and  cauries  on  a 
brutal,  repressive  war  to  maintain  its 
control.  Despite  a  massive  effort  by 
Portugal,  the  liberation  movements  are 
growing  Ln  strength,  and  the  situation  in 
the  territories  is  more  and  more  ap- 
proaching large-scale  civil  war.  Just  this 
week,  the  liberation  movement  in 
Guinea-Bissau — which  controls  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  terri- 
tory— declared  itself  an  independent 
state  In  its  liberated  areas,  and  it  is  re- 
ceiving support  from  many  African 
nations. 

This  is  the  blueprint  for  another  Viet- 
nam, another  Algeria.  The  United  States 
must  not  become  involved  again  in  such 
a  civil  war.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
would  prevent. 

Not  only  would  the  amendment  assure 
no  US.  involvement  In  a  morally  ab- 
horrent war;  it  would  have  positive 
benefits  as  well.  It  will  act  as  a  signal 
to  the  nations  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  that  the  United  States  stands 
firmly  on  the  issue  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity.  These  nations  are  Im- 
portant sources  of  raw  materials,  and 
important  future  trading  partners  Good 
relations  are  worth  making  this  kind  of 
.symbolic  statement.  Also,  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  help  the  administration 
to  continue  its  present  policy.  The  Con- 
gress will  show  its  strong  backing  for  the 
policy,  and  the  enactment  of  legislation 
makes  it  easier  for  the  executive  branch 
to  resist  Portuguese  pressure  for  delivery 
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ot  military  equipment  or  other  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wHI 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
»4r.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  this  amendment.  I  was  very 
willing  and  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  when 
he  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  believe  what 
the  Senator  Is  advocating  is  sound  na- 
tional policy.  I  believe,  also,  in  signals 
being  raised  to  the  world  that  we  do  not 
want  to  see  the  American  Oovemment 
Involved  on  the  side  of  colonial  powers  in 
colonial  struggles. 

We  value  Portugal  as  an  ally.  She  is 
part  of  NATO.  The  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  disturb  that  relationship  at  all, 
but  he  wants  to  make  sure,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  that  our  aid  Is  not 
used  in  efforts  to  put  down  what  are 
called  freedom  movements  or  the  desire 
for  self-rule  on  the  part  of  people  in 
Africa  and  in  the  Portuguese  colonies 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Absolutely.  That  is  as 
well  stated  as  it  could  be.  It  would  be  a 
similar  situation  to  the  time  when  the 
United   States   was   declaring  its  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  if  a  country 
such  as  France  or  Italy  were  to  supply 
arms  to  the  British  to  be  used  agsdnst 
the  United  States.  So  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  preserve  our  free  heritage  and 
not  do  the  same  thing  which  we  would 
have  abhorred  ourselves  two  centuries 


ago 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  make  one  suggestion  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California?  In  looking  over 
the  amendment,  I  find  that  on  page  2, 
line  6,  item  (d)  running  through  line 
18,  language  which  reads: 

Item*  for  whlcti  validated  export  llcenaes 
are  granted  after  such  date  for  export  to 
Portugal  or  Its  territories. 


This  does  not  relate  to  foreign  aid  at 
all.  It  relates  to  business,  so  to  speak. 
It  seems  to  me  that  tiiat  particiilar  sec- 
tion might  well  be  removed  from  the 
amendment  because  the  licenses  will 
have  to  be,  first  of  all,  obtained  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department.  And  I 
believe,  In  my  judgment,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  legislating  in  that  type  of  ter- 
ritory when  we  are  dealing  with  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  accept  a  modi- 
fication and  we  will  then  have  accom- 
plished our  objective  and  will  have  seen 
to  it  that  foreign  assistance  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  is  not  used 
in  any  way  for  colonial  domination. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  subsec- 
tion (d)  simply  states  what  is  already 
part  of  our  governmental  policy,  and 
that  is  not  to  allow  validated  export 
licenses  to  be  used  In  some  way  to  avoid 
our  arms  eml>argo. 

We  do  have  a  policy  that  no  export 
licenses  will  be  granted  if  It  would  rep- 
resent a  means  of  supplying  arms  to 
Portuguese  territories  in  southern  Africa. 
Inasmuch  as  it  Is  a  statement  of  what 
Is  already  basic  policy,  I  am  reluctant  to 
take  It  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  properly  notes,  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  Is  an  international  arms  em- 


bargo in  southern  Africa.  I  think  that 
our  country  has  made  an  effort  to  comply 
with  this  embargo  I  wish  that  other 
countries  had  done  the  same. 

However.  I  think  it  is  time  for  this 
body  to  stop  beating  ourselves  as  though 
the  United  States  is  a  viUaln  In  this  mat- 
ter. Other  countries  have  supplied  arms 
and  have  violated  the  embargo.  We  have 
tried  to  walk  a  pretty  straight  and  de- 
cent line  in  this  matter. 

Tba  State  Department  requires  the  as- 
surance of  Portugal  that  American  aid 
and  sales  will  not  be  used  to  maintain 
control  in  African  territories.  And  the 
State  Department  Investigates  every  sit- 
uation in  which  American  goods  are  be- 
ing used  for  that  piirpose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  already  have 
this  Item  covered.  This  is  not  in  refer- 
ence to  arms.  Item  (d)  refers  to  items 
for  which  validated  export  licenses  are 
granted  after  such  date  for  export  to 
Portugal  or  its  territories. 

This  does  not  only  apply  to  arms.  And 
that  Is  the  danger. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  Including  it. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  limit  It  and  say  "val- 
idated export  licenses  for  arms  " 

tiiat  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  trouble  is  that  re- 
cently some  Boeing  707s  were  sold  to 
the  Portuguese  Airline,  a  Government 
organization  They  were  put  into  use  as 
troop  transports  to  carry  troops  to  the 
territories  in  Africa.  Light  aircraft  and 
heUcopters  were  sold  to  Mozambique, 
and  these  planes  are  being  used  to  trans- 
port troops  and  for  reconnaissance. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  asking  the 
State  and  Commerce  Departments  to  re- 
view these  sales,  these  export  licenses, 
and  to  put  some  pressures  to  bear  in  the 
right  quarters  to  prevent  what  looks  like 
an  limocent  sale  of  equipment,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  sale  of  equip- 
ment which,  in  fact,  is  going  to  be  used 
to  help  the  war  effort  In  Portuguese 
Africa. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  record  of  so- 
called  Innocent  sales  which  have  sup- 
ported the  Portuguese  troops  in  South- 
em  Africa,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  best  to  have  this  provision  in  the  bUl, 
if  I  could  convince  my  very  worthy  and 
able  cosponsor.  who  has  been  so  deeply 
involved  in  this  foreign  aid  program. 

I  recall  that  the  very  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  as  Vice  President, 
was  one  of  those  who  convinced  me  to 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  8  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  recognized  his  exper- 
tise in  this  area.  However,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  this 
matter  covered  in  the  biU  and  leave  im- 
plementation to  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
general  principle  I  fully  support  the 
amendment.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs,  and  I  am 
deeply  committed  to  the  US.  policy  with 
respect  to  southern  Africa.  I  am  op- 
posed to  apartheid.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
effort  to  aid  colonial  powers  who  sup- 
press the  right  of  self-determination. 
In  fact  very  shortly,  I  will  be  bringing 
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to  the  Senate  floor  a  bill  which  will  once 
again,  I  hope,  restore  our  embargo  on 
Rhodeslan  chrome.  Ttiese  are  symbolic 
efforts. 

My  only  point  Is  whether  we  can  clarify 
the  matter  in  a  conference  discussion.  I 
prefer  to  do  it  here.  I  would  rather 
change  the  language  where  it  says  "Items 
for  which  validated  export  licenses  are 
granted  after  such  date  for  export  to 
Portugal  or  its  territories."  To  be  more 
specific  and  say,  "military  items  or 
those  related  to  military  activities  .  .  ." 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  differentiate 
between  items  which  are  strictly  for  con- 
sumer or  Industrial  use  and  items  which 
are  for  military  use.  I  know  what  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  is.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  could  rewrite  that  In  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  would  be  accept- 
able, "Items  for  military  use." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  prefer  to  have,  "items  that  have  a 
military  application."  How  is  that  for 
language? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  "Hiat  is  agreeable,  "items 
that  have  a  militar>'  application." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  takes  care  of 
the  point  which  the  Senator  has  appro- 
priately raised  here,  the  use  of  planes 
that  appear  to  be  for  civilian  use.  but 
which  are  used  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
section  (Bxi)  of  my  amendment  to 
read  as  follows: 

(d)  Items  that  haTe  a  military  appUca- 
tlon  for  which  yalldated  export  licenses  are 
granted  after  such  date  for  exp<»-t  to  Portu- 
gal or  Its  territories. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  was  very  interested  in 
this.  However,  I  was  interested  in  seeing 
that  we  do  just  what  we  sought  to  do,  and 
no  less. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  will 
need  unanimous  consent  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  as  I  have  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUTMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  >-ield  back  my  time.  Mr. 
President,  before  we  complete  our  dis- 
cussion, I  think  that  thLs  amendment  Is 
imiversally  acceptable.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  he  needs  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
need  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
promise  the  Senator  that  in  the  confer- 
ence we  \rill  fight  to  the  end  to  maintain 
the  provision. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
would  vote  in  agreement. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified.  (Putting  the 
question.) 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AKCJTDICKNT    NO.    S«« 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  (No.  566)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hslms), 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hxuc's  amendment  (No.  566)  is 
as  follows: 

Oa  page  9,  ilne  11.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  9.  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

••8»c.  116.  PaoHrBrrtNc  Csi  aw  Fontm  roa 
Abobtions. — None  of  the  funds  nuide  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  this  part  shall  be  used  in 
any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  pay  for 
abortions.  abortlXaclent  drugs,  or  devices,  the 
promotion  of  the  practice  of  abortion,  or  the 
8upp<M^  of  research  designed  to  develop 
methods  of  abortion.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  funds  obli- 
gated prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisLatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  all  further 
amendments  except  the  Fulbright 
amendment,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  in  the  regular  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be,  from  this 
moment  on.  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  566. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  amendment  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  light  of  our 
discussion,  would  the  Senator  like  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  relating  to  the  vacat- 
ing of  the  rollcall? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  pre- 
vious order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  va- 
cated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  a  conference  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe 
I  sun  correct  in  stating  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  agreed  to  ac- 


cept my  amendment,  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oidahonia  (Mr.  Baxtlxtt)  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  have  indeed. 
I  feel  the  Senator's  amendment  has  con- 
siderable merit  to  it,  and  as  I  said  to 
him.  we  will  accept  it  and  work  to  have 
it  accepted  in  conference. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do  not 
desire  to  consume  the  Senate's  time  un- 
necessarily, Mr.  President,  and  if  we  may 
have  the  understanding  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  supported  vigorously  in  con- 
ference, that  is  satisfactory  to  me.  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor it  will  be  supported  vigorously.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
always  effective,  but  he  is  vigorous,  and 
we  will  do  our  level  best.  With  the  wis- 
dom of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  ( Mr.  AnuN ) ,  perhaps  we  can 
do  better. 

Mr.  HELMS.  With  such  a  combination, 
we  are  bound  to  win. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  gets  into  confer- 
ence, he  is  always  vigorous. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ttiank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  tiie  time  on  this  side 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDE^TT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hklms). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUlvlPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  cooperation 
and  help. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  cam  to  be  divided  equally 
between  both  .«;ides.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPID.  Mr.  President. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Under  the  previous 
order,  his  amendment  would  be  called 
up  next.  However.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  <  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  i  be  rec- 
ognized now  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  an  amendment.  I  understand  that  his 
amendment  will  be  accepted.  I  make  this 
request  with  the  understanding  that 
there  will  be  a  limitation  of  10  minutes 
on  the  Byrdamaidment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  nature 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  is  an  amendment  iden- 
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Ucal  with  the  amendment  accepted  on 
last  Friday  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bUl  by  a  vote  of  67  to  18. 
It  probably  has  more  relevance  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  Is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment we  proposed  on  the  miUtary  pro- 
curement bill,  but  it  does  require  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  the  stating  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  but  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment  briefly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
POTe.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bm,  mdd  the  following 
new  section: 
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0OVEBN»€«>T    OF    INDIA    LOAN    Srm.CMENT 

The  United  States  Government  may  not 
agree  to  any  settlement  with  the  Government 
of  India  with  respect  to  sums  owed  by  that 
Government  to  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment on  sales  and  lo€ms  made  ptirsuant  to 
law,  unless — 

(1)  that  settlement  provides  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  paying  aU  of  such  sums 
owed;  or 

<2)  Congress,  by  law.  specifically  author- 
izes settlement  in  an  amount  which  Is  leas 
than   all   of  such   sums  owed. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  is  Identical  to  one 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
day by  a  vote  of  67  to  18.  It  would  require 
that  any  settlement  of  the  $3  billion  that 
the  Oovemment  of  India  owes  to  the 
United  States  must  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. It  Is  really  the  same  as  appropriat- 
ing funds,  when  we  cancel  a  debt  that  a 
foreign  government  owes  us. 

I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  negotiations,  but  I  believe  that 
before  we  stort  giving  away  tax  funds. 
Congress  itself  should  make  the  decision 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  amendment. 
The  administration  Is  preparing  a  pro- 
posal on  how  to  settle  the  situation  with 
India,  since  India  owes  us  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  I  understand  that  the 
mterest  they  pay  us  on  the  principle  Is 
more  than  the  aid  we  are  giving  them 
year  by  year.  It  Is  almost  morally  certain 
they  will  never  be  able  to  pay  back  the 
enth-e  amount  which  they  owe  us  which  Is 
now  on  the  books.  We  have  made  deals 
with  other  countries,  particularly  Russia 
on  the  aid  which  we  have  given  them 
back  in  World  War  n  days 

While  I  realize  that  this  amendment 
will  pass  the  Senate  by  a  one-sided  vote 
as  It  did  the  other  day,  and,  therefore  f 
am  not  going  to  oppose  It  at  this  time, 
I  would  hope  that  we  will  wait  to  take 
any  positive  action  until  we  find  out 
what  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
India. 

We  Imow  that  the  Indian  Government 
under  Mrs.  Gandhi  Is  having  a  pretty 
difficult  time.  I  would  not  want  her  job 
I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  of  that; 
but  Inasmuch  as  this  has  already  been 
passed  by  a  one-sided  margin  before  I 
will  not  vote  against  It  now 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Anuw) . 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  amendment 
was  adopted  last  week.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  adopted  again  if  there  were  a  roUcall 
vote  on  It. 

I  do  not  beUeve  it  Is  helpful  at  the 
present  time  to  adopt  an  amendment 
which  singles  out  India  while  the  efforts 
are  being  made  by  our  new  Ambassador 
to  India  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  created. 

I  can  understand  some  kind  of  general 
policy  along  the  lines  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harhy  P.  Byrb.  Jr.)  sug- 
gests here  but  it  is  not  helpful,  in  my 
opinion,  to  single  out  and  focus  on  the 
negotiations  with  India  at  this  time. 

I  regret  that  the  amendment  is  being 
oCfered.  I  wish  it  could  be  defeated  but. 
like  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKiN),  I  am  realistic,  too.  I 
know  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  the  outcome. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  say  to  the  Senator  and  to  my  colleagues 
here,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
brought  up  this  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  and  I  discussed  it 
with  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Earher,  I  had  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing the  negotiations  relating  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  debts  with  India  with  Mr. 
Moynlhan,    our    Ambassador    to    India. 
This  settlement  relates  only  to  what  we 
call  soft  currencies  and  not  dollar  loans. 
It  relates  to  the  Public  Law  480  account. 
Also,   Mr.   Moynilian   told   us   that   the 
proposal  for  a  settlement — I  repeat  just 
the  proposal  for  a  settlement — would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  because  It  Is  under 
PubUc  Law  480.  My  understanding  Is  if 
we  want  to.  we  can  file,  as  we  do  under 
the  reorganization  plan,  a  motion  of  ob- 
JecUon,  and  that  will  kill  It  If  the  mo- 
tion carries;  otherwise  it  goes  through 
by  consent.  But  what  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Is  seeking  is  congressional  ac- 
tion and  congressional  participation.  He 
had  the  votes,  and  I  thought,  as  I  talked 
to  him  about  it  the  other  day,  that  this 
was    an    appropriate    vehicle    for    this 
amendment  to  be  on,  even  more  so  than 
In  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  have  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment 
and  by  the  time  we  come  to  conference, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
we  will  have  had  aU  of  the  administra- 
tion's views  by  then,  so  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss It  further  with  the  Senator  if  there 
needs  to  be  any  modification 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ntthw)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

Tbe  question   is  on   agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  Senators  are  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagliton)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consen'  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooki)  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  at  this  time  without  prej- 
udice to  the  rights  of  Mr.  Eaglxtok  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts be  agreeable  to  cutting  the  time 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  yes.  I  do 
not  believe  this  amendment  will  take 
more  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  To  be  equally 
divided,  then? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  want  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  take  most  of  the  time  be- 
cause I  so  thoroughly  am  in  sympathy 
with  his  amendment  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senate  will  be  when  it  hears  his  ex- 
planation  of  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object,  could  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  amendment  is  about? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  is  an  amendment 
to  provide  $1  million  for  the  Albert 
ischweitzer  Hospital  in  Gabon  for  leprosy 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  be  limited  to  15  minutes 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
in  the  usual  form. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMMfDMrNT    NO.     S39 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  539  and  abk  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  followlna 
new  section :  ^* 

Sec  34.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1874 
•  1,000.000  to  make  grants,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  In  Gabon. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  for  myself 
Senators  Humphrey,  Javits,  McGee  Mc- 
GovERN.  Moss,  Hathaway,  and  TuWney 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $1  mil- 
lion to  be  used  as  a  grant  to  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital,  the  money  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  leprosy  rehabilita- 
tion wing  for  that  facility. 

The  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  in 
Lambarene.  Gabon,  was  started  by  Dr 
Schweitzer  in  1913.  Since  its  incepUon 
over  150,000  paUents  have  been  treated 
there  and  its  importance  to  the  area  is 
"lu5trated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  mld- 
1960's  one  out  of  every  three  operations 
performed  In  Gabon  was  performed  at 
the  Schweitzer  Hospital. 

The  Schweitzer  Hospital  has  now 
grown  to  Include  over  70  buildings.  How- 
ever. It  Is  not  a  hospital  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word— It  Is  essentially  a 
village  where  anyone  in  need  Is  given 
shelter  and  medical  care.  It  has  always 
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been  the  policy  of  the  Schweitzer  Hos- 
pital to  treat  Its  patients  in  the  context 
of  their  own  culture. 

Rather  than  frighten  and  estrange 
those  already  suffering  from  physical 
pain,  the  Schweitzer  Hospital  provides 
surroundings  famihar  to  Its  patients.  In 
addition,  it  encourages  patients'  families 
to  stay  at  the  hospital  and  help  care  for 
them — speeding  their  recovery  and  per- 
forming many  of  the  tasks  which  would 
otherwise  require  additional  hospital 
stair. 

After  Dr.  Schweitzer's  death  in  1966, 
an  International  Committee  for  the 
Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  was  formed 
to  perpetuate  his  work.  The  committee 
has  recently  determined  that  there  is  a 
compelling  need  for  a  new  Leprosy 
Rehabihtation  Center  at  the  hospital. 
At  the  present  time,  leprosy  is  a  sub- 
stantial problem  in  Gabon  and  in 
neighboring  areas  of  West  Africa.  In 
Gabon  alone  there  are  20.000  known 
sufferers — many  in  terrible  pain.  Drugs 
now  exist  which  make  leprosy  a  con- 
trollable smd  treatable  disease.  'While 
the  Government  of  Gabon  and  its 
neighboring  counterparts  are  trying  to 
treat  those  who  contract  active  leprosy, 
they  cannot  begin  to  treat  or  retrain 
the  thousands  who  become  crippled  by 
this  cruel  disease.  Therefore,  there  is 
an  enormous,  immediate  need  for  ex- 
panded leprosy  rehabihtation  facilities 
In  West  Africa. 

The  Schweitzer  Hospital  has  histori- 
cally provided  comprehensive  treatment 
and  assistance  to  those  suffering  from 
leprosy.  In  the  1940"s.  shortly  after  a 
major  breakthrough  In  the  effective 
treatment  of  leprosy,  a  complex  called 
the  Village  of  Light  was  developed 
within  the  Schweitzer  Hospital.  Here 
lepers  and  their  families  live  during  the 
course  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
which  can  take  2  years  or  more.  Dr. 
Schweitzer  used  the  moneys  he  won  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1952  to  expand 
the  village.  It  is  now  a  facility  where 
lepers  can  come,  not  to  live  out  their 
lives  as  outcasts,  but  to  be  treated  and 
taught  so  that  they  may  return  as  fully 
functioning  members  of  their  society. 
There  are  now  120  patients  and  their 
families  in  the  Village  of  Light  and  nu- 
merous other  patients  are  treated  in  the 
hospital's  clinic.  Consistent  with  the 
rehabilitative  goals  of  the  Village  of 
Light,  its  patients  work  there  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  The  lepers 
now  raise  almost  enough  fruit  and  vege- 
tables to  feed  the  entire  hospital  and 
many  have  been  trained  to  overcome 
their  disabilities  and  to  work  as  secre- 
taries and  In  similar  capacities  while  at 
the  hospital. 

Given  the  great  need,  Lambarene  is 
the  obvious  site  for  a  new  Leprosy 
Rehabihtation  Center.  The  presence  of 
the  Schweitzer  Hospital,  the  experi- 
ence of  Its  staff,  and  the  confidence  it 
has  built  among  Africans  from  Gabon 
and  elsewhere,  make  It  uniquely 
equipped  for  this  undertaking.  The 
proposed  New  Leprosy  Rehabihtation 
Center  will  initially  include  a  surgical 
facility,  radiology  labs,  a  clinic,  ad- 
ministrative offices,  living  imlts,  and  two 
30-bed  hospital  wards.  Two  more  hospi- 


tal awards  are  ultimately  expected  to  be 
added.  The  center's  surgeons  will  em- 
ploy the  latest,  highly  skilled  techniques 
of  reconstructive  surgery  to  rebuild  de- 
teriorating limbs  aiul  features.  Trained 
therapists  will  help  its  patients  to  over- 
come their  handicaps  and  to  learn  skills 
adapted  to  them.  The  new  faciUty  will 
permit  the  Schweitzer  Hospital  to  better 
serve  1.500  to  2,000  patients  per  year. 

The  International  Committee  for  the 
Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  is  now  try- 
ing to  raise  the  $6  million  necessary  to 
construct  and  operate  the  proposed  new 
facility  for  5  years.  The  mtemational 
OMnmltment  to  this  project  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  the  honorary  chairmen 
of  the  committee  now  include  President 
Nixon.  Prime  Minister  Heath.  President 
Pompidou,  Chancellor  Brandt,  former 
Prime  Minister  Sato,  Former  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  and  Albert  Bongo, 
President  of  Gabon. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  existing 
challenge,  the  Schweitzer  Hospital  is,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  60  years  history,  seek- 
ing pubUc  as  weU  as  private  contribu- 
Uons.  The  Schweitzer  Hospital  has  al- 
ways had  widespread  support  in  the 
United  States.  Over  10.000  Americans 
have  contributed  almost  $300,000  to  the 
hospital  since  1972.  The  committee  Is 
now  seeking  in  the  United  States  %2  mil- 
lion In  private  contributions,  in  addition 
to  the  $1  mUllon  appropriation  which  I 
propose  today. 

Such  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  not  only  complement  private 
contributions  in  this  country  but  will 
parallel  the  efforts  of  other  naUons.  The 
government  of  Gabon  is  contributing 
$500,000  to  the  project  and  to  date  ap- 
proximately $300,000  has  been  raised 
privately  in  HoUand  and  Switzerland.  In 
addition,  Japan  and  Germany  are  seri- 
ously considering  contributions  of  $1 
million  each  and  fund-raising  efforts  are 
underway  in  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
other  nations. 

A  grant  of  $1  million  to  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment can  have  several  significant  Im- 
mediate effects.  Such  a  grant  will  permit 
the  building  of  the  surgical  faciUty  and 
the  wards  to  support  It.  These  facihties 
would  be  readily  identifiable  as  an  Amer- 
ican contrtbutlwi  and  would  be  the  first 
portion  of  the  rehabilitation  center  con- 
structed. In  addition,  such  a  grant 
should  catalyze  the  commitment  of  con- 
tributions now  being  contemplated  by 
other  naUons. 

The  proposed  Leprosy  Rehabilitation 
Center  will  be  the  only  hospital  in  Gabon 
giving  speciaUzed  care  to  leprtwy  pa- 
tients. In  addition,  it  will  provide  its  pa- 
tients with  education  in  health  care  and 
will  train  Africans  to  eventually  assume 
the  major  share  of  the  hospital  opera- 
tions. It  will  serve  those  now  suffering 
in  West  Africa  and  will  be  a  model  for 
similar  centers  elsewhere. 

We  are  in  a  period  in  which  American 
foreign  assistance  has  too  often  appeared 
to  be  uxifortunately  entangled  with  war, 
destruction,  and  death.  At  this  time  it 
Is  fitting  and  proper  that  our  country 
take  a  prominent  role  in  the  realization 
of  the  proposed  Leprosy  Rehabilltatloo 
C«iter  which  will  serve  as  a  living  me- 


morial to  Dr.  Schweitzer's  personal  i>hl- 
losophy— "reverence  for  life." 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
recognize  the  humanitarian  worth  of 
this  project  and  will  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  material  describing  the  pro- 
posed Leprosy  Rehabilitation  Center  at 
the  Schweitzer  Hospital  be  printed  In  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Albert  Schwktzek  Hovpttal — Th*  Cask 
roa  8tn>poRT 

"I  beg  of  you  who  have  helped  up  to  now 
to  continue  to  aid  It,  to  fumlsb  the  material 
funds  for  Its  extetenc*.  Por  it  would  be  too 
bad  for  the  popuUtlon  of  this  large  region 
If  the  hospital  which  help*  those  who  suffer 
(and  their  number  U  quit*  large)  should  no 
longer  exist.  It  must  be  able  to  survive  me 
.  this  worry  ofosessee  me  contlnuaUy,  this 
hope  supports  n»e."— Albert  Schweitzer 
June  24,  1»«4,  Lambarto*,  Africa. 

SUMMAKT 

The  Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  Is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  having  made 
a  unique  contribution  to  the  health  of  Oa- 
bonese  and  other  West  Africans;  as  a  proto- 
type for  the  creation  of  Schweitzer  hospitals 
In  Haiti,  Peru,  and  Korea;  and  to  the  under- 
standing of  Schweitzer's  philosophy,  "rever- 
ence for  life." 

Begun  In  Lambar*n«.  Gabon,  by  Schweitzer 
In  1913,  over  140.000  patients  have  been 
treated.  20.000  operations  performed  and 
thousands  of  lives  saved.  By  the  mld-19608 
one  out  of  three  operations  performed  In 
the  nation  otf  Gabon  was  performed  at  the 
Schweitzer  hospital— and  the  number  is 
growing. 

The  most  compelling  need  now  Is  for  a 
Leprosy  Rehabilitation  Center  adjacent  and 
attached,  to  the  Hospital  to  fight  leproay. 
Leprosy  Is  endemic  In  Gabon  and  West  Africa 
There  are  ao.OOO  known  sufferers — many  in 
terrible  pain.  With  new  programs  for  leprosy 
patients— and  the  training  of  Africans  to 
eventually  aasxime  the  major  share  of  hos- 
pital operation*— the  new  facUlty  will  require 
$2.2  million  for  construction  and  »3.8  mlUlon 
to  operate  for  five  years.  Half  of  this  total 
of  seoocooo  has  been  accepted  by  Europeans 
as  their  responslbUlty  to  raise.  The  remalnlna 
M.OOO.OOO  is  sought  In  the  U.8.A. 

Por  the  first  year,  the  American  objective 
Is  $1,000,000.  It  18  the  intent  of  this  state- 
ment to  Justify  the  need  and  to  soUclt  the 
generous  response  of  corporations  and  cor- 
porate foundations,  general  welfare  and  fam- 
Uy  foundations,  religious  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and.  of  course,  sympathetic  individuals. 

THZ    UCPSOST    arHABtUTATION    CZNTKR 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago.  Dr.  Albert  Schwelt- 
aer  went  into  the  African  jungle  and  built  a 
hospital  at  Lambar«n«  in  what  is  today  the 
Republic  of  Gabon.  Although  many  of  tlie 
faculties  are  now  outdated,  the  AISL  (Asso- 
ciation Internationale  de  I'Hopltal  Albert 
Schweitzer  i  Lambar*n«)  Hospital  Commit- 
tee has  decided  that  the  costs  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  a  completely  new  gen- 
eral hospital  are  prohibitive.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, a  less  cosUy.  but  no  less  Important  need 
which  can  be  fully  met  by  the  immediate 
ooiutructlon  and  equipping  of  a  Leprosy  Re- 
habUltatlon  Center  adjacent  to  the  preMnt 
Hospital. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  an  eettmatad 
20.000  leprosy -afflicted  people  In  the  RepubUc 
of  Gabon  and  environs.  The  special  govern- 
ment service  dealing  with  the  major  endemic 
dlaeaaes  is  battling  against  leprosy  Ui  the 
vtUagM  of  Gabon,  trying  to  treat  all  thow 
with  acUve  dlaeaae.  but  It  cannot  begin  to 
tackle  the  thousands  of  patlenu  who  ai« 
»l«ady  crlpplMI  In  aonM  way  by  leas  acUva. 
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at  Arrested,  caaes.  It  should  be  realized  Ui*t 
leprosy  U  controllAble  and  treatable  and  la 
beld  to  be  curable  in  many  cases. 

Dnleas  a  significant,  ImmedUte  special  ef- 
fort Is  made,  tbe  bacUog  of  preventable  de- 
formity will  never  be  treated,  and  tbe  crip- 
pled victim,  the  arrested  patient,  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  needlessly  till  be  dies. 

Lamb«r«n4  Is  the  obvious  site  for  a  Leprosy 
BebabUitatlon  Center  for  those  who  siifler 
from  deformity  or  disability  due  to  p4St 
leprosy.  The  presence  of  the  Hospital  for  all 
these  years,  the  experience  of  Its  staff,  the 
confidence  It  has  built  among  Afrlcana  from 
Gabon  and  elsewhere,  all  lend  credibility 
to  this  undertAklng. 

""The  Center  Is  planned  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  whole  of  Oabon — and  beyond  to 
all  West  Africa — the  skUls  of  the  trained 
surgeon:  the  physiotherapist  and  occupa- 
tional therapist:  the  makers  of  protective 
footwear  and  splints  and  artificial  limbs. 

Por  people  throughout  the  world.  Lam- 
bar^n^  has  been  long  associated  with  general 
and  tropical  medicine  as  well  as  with  the 
specific  treatment  of  leprosy.  And  the  name 
of  Schweitzer,  tat  them,  epitomises  the  com- 
passion of  a  man  for  his  less  fortunate  fel- 
lows. But  today,  with  new  medicines,  and 
new  surgical  techniques  at  o\ir  disposal,  to- 
gether with  recently  acquired  knowledge  and 
changing  social  attitudes,  simple  caring  Is 
not  alone  enough.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by,  and  demonstrated  by,  competent  medical 
and  surgical  skills. 

Therefore  a  new  Leprosy  Rehabilitation 
Center  will  serve  the  thousands  who  con- 
tracted the  disease  before  effective  treat- 
ment became  available,  or  whose  treatment 
was  for  some  reason  Inadequate  or  Irregular. 
There  Is  no  hospital  In  Oabon  which  spe- 
cializes In  taking  complete  care  of  leprosy 
patients.  This  does  not  mean  medical  care 
alone,  but  also  physiotherapeutic  and  sur- 
gical treatment,  as  well  as  social  services.  A 
modern  Leprosy  Rehabilitation  Center  will 
change  the  focus  of  the  Hospital.  It  will.  In 
a  certain  me&sure.  cease  to  be  tbe  general 
Hospital  It  Is.  since  many  diseases  can  be 
treated  competently  In  the  government  hos- 
pitals which  now  exist.  Lambar^n^'s  prin- 
cipal mission  will  be  the  fight  against 
leprosy.  In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  lepro- 
sy rehabilitation.  The  Hospital  will  include 
an  orthopedic  and  traumatologic  clinic  to 
serve  patients  with  accidents,  congenital  and 
acquired  deformities  and  paralysis.  It  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  c^>en  for  all  acutely 
threatened  emergency  patients. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  Is  a  project  of 
the  AISL  (Association  Internationale  de 
I'Hopttal  Albert  Schweitzer  ^  Lambar^n«) 
and  developed  by  the  AISL  Hospital  Com- 
mittee In  Zurich  (In  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Peter  Kessler  of  Munich,  a  medical  doctor 
and  hospital  architect.) 

In  March  1972.  the  AISL  agreed  on  a  plan 
to  build  a  center  with  80  beds  for  leprosy 
rehabilitation,  orthopedlc-traumatology  and 
general  s^^rge^y.  The  Center  can  be  subse- 
quently expanded  to  120  beds,  which  will 
then  correspond  to  requirements  set  by  the 
Gaboneae  government. 

The  new  buildings  wUl  be  integrated  Into 
existing  structures  so  that  the  historical 
character  of  the  Hospital  built  by  Dr. 
Schweitzer  remains  Intact.  The  existing 
Hospital  plant  will  continue  to  function 
untu  the  new  buUdlhgs  are  ready.  After- 
wards tbe  old  Hospital  vQl  be  cairefully  re- 
stored and  lodgings  will  be  Installed  for 
Tronic  care  patients  and  their  families,  and 
ho^ltal  personnel. 

Stte 
The  hlU  of  AtadlA  has  boen  chosen  for  the 
D«w  hospital  plant,  because  the  buildings  can 
be  integrated  naturally  Into  lu  surro  indlngs: 
tlie  circulation  of  fresh  atr  Is  extremely  good: 
and  there  is  room  for  expansion.  The  main 


antranoa  of  the  new  hospital  will  be  reached 
directly  from  the  principal  traffic  area — In 
this  instance  the  wharf  at  Atadle  (near  the 
exLBtlng  children's  hospital  and  the  dental 
clinic) .  It  will  become  the  center  of  the  entire 
complex  On  one  side  Is  a  polyclinic  where  tbe 
patients  arrive.  On  the  other  side  are  ad- 
ministrative offices.  A  covered  road  connects 
all  entrances  and  waiting  rooms  of  the  hos- 
pital buildings.  The  operating  area  (which 
Includes  X-ray  and  clinical  laboratories)  Is 
centrally  located.  The  wards,  with  30  beds 
each,  are  on  a  higher  level  Extensions  to  the 
wards  are  possible  by  lengthening  the  above 
units  or  by  adding  new  buildings  on  the 
adjoining  bUlslde. 

Buildings  for  the  medical  staff  are  situated 
near  the  new  hospital  area,  and  three  a<fdi- 
ttonal  buildings  are  planned.  All  the  new 
dwellings  will  have  separate  entrances  and 
individual  cooking  facilities,  as  well  as  suf- 
ficient living  space. 

The  construction  of  the  new  hospital  facil- 
ities and  living  quarters  will  be  done  as 
economically  as  passible,  utilizing  indigenous 
labor  and  materUls. 

Ettuipment 
All  medical  equipment  will  be  modem  and 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  routme  surgery, 
rehabilitation  surgery,  traumatology,  ortho- 
pedics, urology,  otolaryngology,  opthal- 
mology  and  Internal  medicine.  There  will  be  a 
complete  diagnostic  laboratory  (including 
bacteriology  and  serology ) ,  an  X-ray  diagnos- 
tic center  and  E.K.O.  facilities. 
Water 

AU  water  will  be  taken  from  the  nearby 
Ogowe  River  for  the  old  and  for  the  new 
Hospitals.  This  water  will  be  purified  and 
filtered  in  a  central  reservoir.  The  waste 
water  wUl  be  purified  and  recirculated  6ack 
to  the  river.  Also,  drainage  systems  will 
protect  the  whole  complex  during  the  rainy 
season.  Diesel  powered  generators  will  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  electricity. 
BMilAtng  costs 

The  complete  cost  of  the  Leprosy  Rehabll- 
Itatlon  Center  Is  based  on  a  detailed  esti- 
mate as  of  January,  1972.  This  cost  projec- 
tion was  made  by  a  general  contractor  in 
Oabon  in  cooperation  with  architectural  firm 
In  Switzerland  and  a  medical  firm  In 
Germany. 

Costs  Include  the  first  stage  of  the  new 
Hospital  in  Atadle  as  well  as  the  quarters  for 
the  medical-administrative  staff  and  other 
personnel. 

Electrical  and  water  systems  will  be  cen- 
tralized to  serve  both  the  old  and  the  new 
Hospital  The  costs  for  the  renovation  of 
the  existing  Hospital  are  not  Included,  be- 
cause this  work  will  be  carried  out  by  hos- 
pital workers  Substantial  economies  will  be 
possible  because  much  of  the  labor  will  be 
by  patients'  families  The  Republic  of  Oabon 
has  stated  that  no  customs  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  materials  imported  for  the  Hos- 
pital. However,  tbe  inflationary  spiral  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  Oabon.  as  elsewhere,  and  a 
yearly  cost  rise  of  9-12T-  is  anticipated. 

The  following  comprises  tbe  complete 
coats  for  the  new  Hospital.  Bach  ward  In- 
cludes the  costs  for  construction,  installa- 
tions, medical  equipment  and  a  p>art  of  costs 
for  tbe  work  in  the  surrounding  area  (in- 
cluding electrical  systems,  water,  drainage, 
and  roads) .  as  well  as  construction  fees  and 
contingencies. 

Adnxlnistratton /dining  room. 

kitchen,    laundry t&lS,  000 

Polyclinic/ physiotherapy    197,343 

Surgery/X-ray  laboratory 425.567 

Ward  (30  beds) 259  170 

Ward   {n  beds). 260.035 

Medleal-admlnlstrmtlT*  staff 

bousing 120.954 


Personnel:    (N 
tng   units... 


etc.)    10  Ut- 


290.486 


Total    2,077,618 

Price  as  of  January  1973,  exclud- 
ing price  increases  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1973    (approx.    10%) 907,768 

A   MTW    LAMBAatNi 

Walter  Muns,   kfJD.,   who   was  designated 

by  Dr.  Schweitzer  in  his  will  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  medical  supervision  of 
the  Hospital,  has  written:  "Dr.  Schweitzer 
never  considered  his  hospital  as  the  best 
he  could  accomplish,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
his  Ufa  he  worked  for  Its  further  develop- 
ment. That  the  stream  of  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  area  did  not  diminish  after 
his  death  is  a  testimony  to  the  necessity 
of  our  continuing  his  efforts.  In  order  to 
retain  its  medical  efficiency  and  humani- 
tarian significance  Lambar^n^  must  be 
adapted  to  the  new  requirements  of  this 
area  of  West  Africa  It  need  not  be  luxurious 
but  it  must  be  modern  and  capable  of  help- 
ing the  Africans  solve  those  problems  which 
they  cannot  as  yet  cope  with  alone.  A 
greater  parUclpatlon  by  the  Oabonese  In 
the  operation  of  the  Hospital  Is  envisaged 
so  as  to  prepare  them  to  take  over  eventu- 
aUy 

After  Dr.  Schweitzer's  death  his  colleagties 
in  Lambarin*  tried,  together  with  friends 
In  B\irope  and  the  United  States,  to  con- 
tinue the  Hospital  Several  services  were  ex- 
tended and  improved.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Oabonese  Government,  which  has  al- 
ways demonstrated  a  traditional  friendship 
for  the  Hospital,  a  new  project  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Lambar«n«  has  been  worked  out. 
Although  private,  this  Hospital  will  take  an 
important  place  within  the  concept  of 
Oabon 's  NaUonal  Health  Service  and  remain 
true  to  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Schweitzer. 

As  a  long  time   medical   colleague   of  Dr. 
Schweitzer.    I    recommend    the    project    to 
everybody's  generous  supjjort. 
OUT  oppomTUNmxs 

Gifts  commensurate  with  the  M, 000.000  ' 
American  goal  are  eagerly  sought.  Donors 
may  wish  to  subscribe  unrestricted  gifts 
Such  benefactions  wlU  be  aUocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Fellow- 
ship's Board  of  Trustess  to  the  construction 
fund,  or  the  operating  fund,  as  required. 

Contributors  may  also  wish  to  consider 
these  commemorative  opportunities: 

Administration   bulldlitg $750,000 

Radiology    laboratory 500,000 

1  of  2  30-bed  wards ._  260,000 

Polyclinic  and  physiotherapy 200,000 

X-ray  equipment .  150,000 

Administration  dining  room lOO.  000 

Administration  kitchen 75!  000 

Surgical  area 60 !  000 

Bach  of  8  living  units  for  couples..  30.  000 

Dlsgnoetlc  laboratory 36,000 

Orthopedics/ traumatology    20,000 

Each  of  16  family  living  units 15.000 

60  hospital  beds lO,  000 

Specific  Items  of  equipment 

from  $500  to  10, 000 

Bequests  and  legacies  are  encouraged  as 
are  gifts  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Pledges— for 
terms  not  exceeding  three  tax  years — are 
particularly  welcome.  All  contributions,  stock 
assignments,  etc  are  pajrable  to.  or  should  be 
recorded  in.  the  name  of  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Fellowship.  All  contributions 
from  Individuals  and  corporations  are  fully 
tax  deductible  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  provided  by  law. 

Contributions  should  be  mailed  or  deliver- 
ed to  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Fellowship.  806 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 
10017  (212-752-1760). 

'•1.1  mlllton  for  construction;  $1.9  mtlllOD 
for  five  years'  operation. 
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A  PzasoMAi,  HiSTOST  or  ths  Albkst 

ScuwsrrzKB  Hospital 

(By  Rhena  Schweitzer  Miller) 

When  my  father,  Albert  Schweltser,  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  he  decided  that  up  to 
his  thirtieth  year  he  would  live  for  his  stud- 
ies and  his  Interests  In  phllosc^hy.  In  the- 
ology, and  music,  but  after  that  he  would  do 
something  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  the 
world.  In  the  fall  of  1904  he  found  on  his 
dask  In  Strasbourg  an  appeal  from  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society  for  help  in  their  Mission 
In  Oabon  where  the  native  population  was 
In  desperate  need.  His  search  was  over.  He 
decided  to  study  medicine  because,  as  he 
said,  "I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  that  I  might 
be  able  to  work  without  having  to  talk.  For 
years  I  had  been  giving  myself  out  in 
words  .  .  .  But  In  this  new  form  of  activity 
I  could  not  represent  to  myself  as  talking 
about  the  religion  of  love,  but  only  as  an 
actual  putting  it  Into  practice  " 

On  Good  Friday,  In  1913,  my  father  and 
mother  were  ready  to  set  out  for  the  great 
adventure  of  their  lives.  In  Andende,  the 
mission  station  of  the  Paris  Missionary  So- 
ciety, my  father  performed  his  first  opera- 
tions In  an  old  chicken-coop  as  the  patients 
arrived  before  he  even  had  time  to  put  up 
the  necessary  buildings  for  them. 

The  First  World  War  Interrupted  his  work, 
and  when  he  had  to  return  to  Europe  in 
1917  he  left  a  hospital  of  fifty  beds  Because 
of  111  health  and  financial  difficulties,  It  was 
1924  before  he  could  return  to  Andende  to 
resume  his  work. 

In  1926.  the  country  suITered  a  severe  fam- 
ine and  an  epidemic  of  dysentry.  My 
father  realized  that  his  hospital,  being  lim- 
ited in  space  and  badly  overcrowded,  was 
not  In  a  position  to  cope  with  major  health 
problems.  He  decided  to  move  It  up  the  river 
to  an  excellent  location,  with  ample  space 
for  expansion.  There  he  began  building  a  new 
hospital — the  hospital  which  exists  today. 
For  more  than  forty  years  it  has  continu- 
ously grown  and  now  comprises  over  seventy 
buildings.  It  really  is  not  a  hospital  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  village  where 
everyone  in  need  Is  given  shelter  and  medical 
care — where  no  one  has  ever  been  turned 
away. 

A  major  principle  of  my  father  In  relation 
to  the  hospital's  patients  was  to  provide  liv- 
ing conditions  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed and  to  Interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  their  private  lives.  They  do  not  come 
to  the  hospital  alone.  They  are  accompanied 
by  one  or  txion  members  of  their  family  who 
stay  with  them  during  the  treatment  period 
In  order  to  look  after  their  personal  needs, 
and  so  give  them  a  feeling  of  security  The 
patients  come  mostly  from  the  interior  of 
the  country,  sometimes  from  far  away  where 
living  conditions  are  still  very  primitive 
We  do  not  force  upon  them  a  foreign  stand- 
ard of  living. 


It  would  make  them  feel  uncomfortable 
and  eventually  drive  them  away,  which 
would  mean  an  interruption  of  treatment 
and  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  We  concen- 
trate all  of  our  efforts  and  financial  re- 
soxirces  on  giving  them  the  best  medical 
treatment  possible  In  addition,  we  have  now 
begun  to  give  them  some  education  in  health 
care. 

Each  year  we  treat  about  6,000  new  pa- 
tients. Besides  the  450  to  500  hospitalized 
patlenu  and  the  120  patients  in  the  Village 
of  Light,  we  also  treat  a  large  number  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  villages  In  our 
out-patient  clinic. 

Up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  my  father  was 
a  father  to  all  those  who  lived  in  the  hospital 
community — black  and  white  people,  pa- 
^tlents  and  staff  members.  Even  though  he 
delegated  most  of  the  medical  work  to  bis 
doctors,  he  spent  several  hours  each  day  in 
the  main  building  of  the  hospital,  writing 
out  orders  for  drugs  and  equipment,  attend- 
ing to  his  correspondence,  and  keeping  him- 
self Informed  about  all  that  was  going  on. 
The  great  concern  of  his  last  years  was  to 
construct  enough  buildings  to  house  the 
ever-Increasing  number  of  patients,  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  continue  to  accept  all 
those  who  came  to  seek  help  When  the  good 
doctor  left  us  in  September  1966.  it  was  an 
irreplaceable  loss  to  us  all  and  to  the  entire 
world.  The  Africans  said.  'The  sun  has  left 
us."  and  according  to  their  tribal  customs, 
they  paid  tribute  to  his  memory  in  dances 
and  songs  as  fervently  as  they  would  have 
for  one  of  their  own.  We  are  all  grateful 
that  he  rests  among  us  In  the  African  earth 
and  In  his  hospital.  According  to  the 
Africans,  he  has  thus  not  completely  left 
us,  and  we  who  continue  to  work  there  share 
this  feeling.  Despite  our  deep  grief,  there 
was  no  interruption  In  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  were  no  troubles,  as  many 
people  had  predicted.  The  Africans  had  but 
one  fear — that  w*  would  leave  and  abandon 
them.  Tbey  seemed  much  relieved  when  we 
assured  them  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  then  President  of  Oabon.  His  Bxoel- 
lency  Monsieur  M'Ba,  whom  we  went  to  see 
shortly  after  the  death  ol  my  father,  spoke 
with  deep  emotion  of  the  passing  of  his  old 
friend  and  the  loss  his  country  had  suffered. 
He  praised  my  father's  selfiees  work  and  the 
continuous  help  he  had  given  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Lambar^n^  area  through  all 
those  long  years.  He  encouraged  us  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  my  father  in  his  spirit 
and  promised  us  his  personal  help,  assuring 
us  of  his  good  will  and  expressing  but  one 
wish — that  we  would  not  tear  down  the 
buildings  that  my  lather  bad  put  up  but 
preserve  the  hospital  as  be  had  buUt  it. 
He  said.  "Your  father  understood  my  people 
and  knew  their  needs."  President  Albert 
Bongo  who  succeeded  M'Ba  has  been  equally 
enthusiastic  In  his  sxipport  of  tbe  hoeidtal 
and   gladly    accepted    the   role   of   Interna- 


tional Honorary  Chairman  of  tbe  Schweitzer 
Hospital  Committee 

My  father  left  us  a  heritage  full  at  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  holding  faithfully  to 
the  principles  on  wlUch  he  founded  his  hos- 
pital and  which  have  proved  their  value 
through  all  the  years.  Tbe  patients  will  con- 
tinue to  come  with  their  families  and  to 
live  In  our  hospital  as  in  their  villages.  We 
also  will  continue  to  require  their  contribu- 
tion In  the  form  of  work,  and  will  carry  on 
tbe  construction  ancf  maintenance  work  with 
their  help. 

Lambar6n«  will  remain  an  African  village, 
but  we  wish  to  make  it  a  village  such  as  it 
ought  to  become.  We  have  extended  electrifi- 
cation from  the  working  areas  of  the  hospital 
where  we  have  had  electricity  for  many  years, 
to  the  patients'  wards  and  to  our  living 
quarters.  We  have  Improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions by  better  sewerage  and  garbage  disposal 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
entire  hospital,  including  tbe  Village  of 
Light. 

As  we  educate  our  patients,  we  also  wish  to 
Increaae  tbe  number  of  African  assistants 
and  to  give  them  more  training  in  view  of  the 
greater  responsibilities  tbey  will  assume  in 
the  future.  0\ir  laboratory  is  the  first  of  our 
services  which  functions  entirely  with  Afri- 
can personnel,  and  It  functions  well.  Later, 
we  must  face  the  problem  of  modem  bulld^ 
ings  for  surgery,  laboratories,  sad  X-ray  Qk< 
cUltles.  The  President  of  Gabon  does  not  wish 
us  to  demolish  the  houses  which  my  father 
has  buUt.  How  deeply  grateful  we  are  for 
this  wish,  for  it  would  have  torn  our  hearts 
and  in  the  end  changed  tbe  whole  character! 
of  the  hospital  ^ 

We  have  acquired  Atadle,  an  adjoining 
property  which  was  an  old  timber-cutting 
poet,  now  abandoned.  On  this  land  we  will 
build  our  Rehabilitation  Center. 

The  hospitsLl  thus  far  has  been  supported 
solely  by  voluntary  contributions  There  has 
been  no  government  or  any  other  official  sup- 
port, but  people  all  over  the  world  have  been 
contributing  to  this  work  and  continue  to  do 
so  In  many  countries  committees  have  been 
formed  to  arouse  and  sustain  Interest  In  the 
work  of  my  father,  as  well  as  to  admlnteter 
and  channel  tba  donations.  After  tbe  death 
of  my  father,  these  committees  united  with 
a  central  international  committee,  the  Asso- 
ciation Internationale  de  THopltal  Albert 
ScbweitBsr  i  Lambar«n«.  with  headquarters 
in  Strasbourg.  Alsace.  France.  In  this  Intsr- 
natlonal  organisation  all  the  different  coun- 
trtss  are  represented,  and  It  is  this  new  or- 
ganization which  now  carries  the  nspozisi- 
billty  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  and  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  my  father  Many 
problems  will  have  to  l>e  solved,  manv  impcu'- 
tant  declsloos  be  taken  Money  will  be 
needed  Tb*  responadblltty  Is  enormous.  But. 
above  all.  It  is  Important  that  the  spirit  of  my 
father  continues  to  direct  us  in  our  work — 
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the  spirit  of  aelfleas  dedication  to  all  those 
who  are  In  need,  the  spirit  of  Reverence  for 
Life  In  aU  ita  forma. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ATKKN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  although  I  have  never 
been  enthusiastic  about  Congress  under- 
taldng  to  determine  how  each  dollar  ot 
an  aid  appropriation  shall  be  spent,  how- 
ever, since  we  have  endorsed  so  many 
hospitals  Eind  schools  scattered  around 
the  world,  it  seems  only  fitting  now  that 
we  should  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  which 
would  provide  a  hospital  In  an  area 
where  we  have  done  very  little  and  where 
such  medical  services  are  badly  needed. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  emiendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  words  of  the 
distlng\iished  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dean 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  have  his  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  part  of  Africa  par- 
ticularly is  a  part  of  the  world  for  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
we  have  done  very  little.  I  know  the 
African  countries  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  us  for  cooperation  than  they 
have  in  the  past,  because  Western  Eu- 
rope apparently  is  not  giving  them  all 
they  really  need. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  dlstln- 
gxiished  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  this  Is  a  very  worthy  amendment, 
and  it  is  constructive  in  its  purpose.  I 
agree  with  the  distingiilshed  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  this  part  of  Africa 
has  had  very  little  attention. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  proposal  and 
can  be  a  tremendous  help  to  people  who 
suffer  from  the  dread  disease  of  leprosy. 
I  am  privileged— as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  knows,  because  he  invited 
me — to  be  a  rosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
I  h(H)e  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
prepared  to  do  so,  we  will  yield  back  our 
time  and  get  to  a  voice  vote  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  have  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  as  the 
principal  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 
He  has  long  been  known  for  his  humani- 
tarian support,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  he  will  accept  the  amendment,  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  a  voice  vote. 
Therefore.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  an  amendment  on 
which  there  Is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes, 
15  minutes  to  each  side. 
Who  yield  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unnimous  consent  that  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Brian  Atwood.  have  the  privilege  of  th/> 
floor  during  the  pendency  of  this  bill. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMEMDMBNT    NO.    ST» 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  579. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13.  strike  out  Unas  10  through  14 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "of 
1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(a) 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  each  of  the  Oacal  years  1074 
and  197S  not  to  exceed  t33 ,600,000,  to  provide 
assistance  authorized  by  this  part  only  for 
disaster  relief  purposes.  In  acconUnae  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance.'." 

Mr.  EIAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  line  6  to  strike  the  word  "only" 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
■primarily." 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  disenchantment  of  the  American 
people  with  foreign  aid  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  Ittck  of  generosity.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  are  the  most  generous  of  na- 
tions. One  measure  of  our  generosity  Is 
illustrated  by  the  overwhelming  support 
Americans  always  give  to  Government 
efforts  to  assist  those  suffering  from  nat- 
ural or  man-made  catastrophes. 

The  list  in  recent  years  is  a  long  one: 
The  civil  strife  in  Nigeria;  the  earth- 
quakes in  Peru.  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico; 
the  floods  in  Bangladesh ;  the  drought  in 
West  Africa.  And  in  every  case  Ameri- 
can disaster  relief,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, has  been  Instrumental  in  helping  to 
alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering  of  those 
who  have  experienced  tragedy. 

No  sections  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
better  capture  the  American  ^irit  of 
generosity  than  those  providing  for  dis- 
aster relief.  This  Is  the  only  form  of  for- 
eign aid  that  Is  not  intended  to  show  tan- 
gible political  benefit.  And  It  continues 
to  receive  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
American  people. 

This  year's  bill  contains  a  number  of 
special  categories  to  cover  known  dis- 
aster areas  such  as  West  Africa  and  Indo- 
china. The  major  portion  of  American 
relief  assistance  for  unforeseen  catastro- 
phes is.  however,  authorized  by  section 
451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
the  section  entitled  "Contingency  F*und." 

Describing  this  fund  in  its  'Program 
Presentation  to  Congress"  booklet,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
said  the  following : 

The  need  to  have  funds  available  is  illus- 
trated oy  such  recent  emergencies  as  relief 
for  the  victims  of  the  Nicaragiw  earthquake 
and  aid  for  refugees  in  southern  Sudan.  In 
Bviofa  drcumstancee.  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  be  able  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  and.  In  an  IntemaUonal  context, 
to  encourage  positive  action  on  the  part  of 
other  donors. 

No  one  would  argue  with  the  principle 
espoused  in  this  statement.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  must  have  the  flexibility  to  move 
quickly  to  provide  relief.  Even  political 
differences  should  not  interfere  with  the 


availability  of  this  fund  when  other  na- 
tions experience  disaster. 

But  the  contingency  fund  Is  not  re- 
.served  primarily  for  disaster  relief,  as  I 
believe  it  should  be.  The  AID  booklet  also 
states  that  the  fund  may  be  used  "for 
situations  involving  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States." 

Frankly,  that  statement  greatly  con- 
cerns me.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
run  through  the  litany  of  bad  experi- 
ences we  have  had  In  recent  years  over 
the  varied  interpretations  of  Americas 
"security  interests."  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  those  experiences.  It  is 
that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  best  serves  to  de- 
fine what  is  in  the  national  interest. 

As  we  seek,  therefore,  to  reassert  con- 
gressional control  over  the  processes  of 
government,  an  open-ended  "slush  fund" 
seems  a  vastly  Inappropriate  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  The  amendment  I 
propose  today  seeks  to  correct  that  In- 
congrous  situation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1973,  only  one- 
half  of  the  total  expenditures  from  the 
contingency  fund  were  spent  on  disaster 
relief.  Other  grants — totaling  $12.360,- 
000 — were  made  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization for  a  plan  to  develop  a  global 
strategy  against  cholera,  to  finance  a 
livestock  research  and  development  proj- 
ect in  the  Bahamas,  and  to  pay  the  U.S. 
share  of  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Control  and  Su- 
pervision in  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  these 
items  that,  outside  the  disaster  relief 
category,  many  of  the  grants  made  with 
section  451  money  were  made  In  areas 
which  should  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  annual  budget  request.  Others,  such 
as  our  contribution  to  the  International 
Commission  established  by  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement,  should  have  been  of 
sufBcient  import  to  warrant  submission 
of  a  request  to  Congress  for  funding  by 
special  supplemental  legislation.  And 
still  other  grants  could  have  clearly 
awaited  congressional  approval  during 
routine  consideration  of  the  following- 
year  aid  bill. 

The  following  list  of  nonurgent  items 
taken  from  past  AID  summaries  of  con- 
tingency fund  obUgatlons  indicates  that 
tighter  congressional  control  over  this 
fund  is  badly  needed : 

In  fiscal  year  1972  a  cash  grsuit  of 
$9.5  million  was  given  to  Malta  to  "sup- 
port the  economic  and  political  stability 
of  the  Government  of  Malta  in  order  to 
facilitate  continuation  of  Important 
strategic  arrangements  with  that  coim- 
try." 

Also  in  fiscal  1972  a  cash  grant  of  $15 
million  was  given  to  the  Jordan  Govern- 
ment to  help  that  Government  "main- 
tain its  pollUcal  sUbUlty." 

In  fiscal  1971.  $3.7  million  was  provided 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  "to 
pay  a  claim  to  a  private  U.S.  contractor 
arising  out  of  an  AID  construction  proj- 
ect for  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
the  implementing  agent  for  AID. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  a  supporting  assist- 
ance grant  of  $378,000  was  made  for  the 
public  safety  program  for  Guatemala,  "to 
assist  Guatemalan  police  in  their  efforts 
against  an  upsurge  In  urban  terrorism." 
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In  fiscal  1970,  a  grant  of  $1.5  million 
was  made  to  the  American  University  of 
Beir'jt  "to  cover  additional  construction 
costs  for  the  university's  medical  center." 

Also  in  fiscal  1970,  $1  million  was 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  a  grant  "to 
assist  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  its 
program  to  eradicate  opium,  poppy,  and 
marihuana  plants  and  to  control  the 
traffic  of  narcotics  In  the  United  States." 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  some  of 
these  grants  have  considerable  merit  In 
their  own  right.  Most  would  be  supported 
by  Congress  if  we  were  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  administra- 
tion wanted  to  demonstrate  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  future 
success  of  the  newly  Independent  nation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas. 
The  contingency  fund  was  used  to  pro- 
vide a  $10  million  grant  for  a  livestock 
project. 

But  a  contingency  fund  created  pri- 
marily as  a  means  of  responding  to  nat- 
ural disasters  should  not  be  used  to 
express  a  commitment  of  the  United 
States  no  matter  how  worthy  the  policy 
considerations  might  appear.  What  might 
seem  to  be  a  worthy  use  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  today  could  too  easily  be  an 
abuse  tomorrow. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment is  to  protect  our  ability  to  respond 
adequately  and  expeditiously  to  disasters. 
Misuse  of  this  fund  In  a  manner  which 
seems  to  circumvent  the  legislative  proc- 
ess can  only  detract  from  its  principal 
purpose — that  of  enabling  America  to 
move  quickly  In  relief  of  those  suffering 
the  consequences  of  catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  those  Items  that 
fall  under  the  disaster  relief  category  and 


a  summary  of  the  uses  of  the  contingency 
fund  over  the  past  5  years  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

DlSAffTKB    RKLnCF 

PoUowlng  is  a  list  of  natural  and  man- 
made  disasters  for  which  relief  has  been 
provided  by  the  T7nlted  States  Oovemment 
through  ttie  Agency  for  IntematkMiAl  Devel- 
opment contingency  fund: 

Volcanic  disturt>ances.  earthquake, 

drought,  cyclone,  floods,  civil  strife,  dis- 
placed persons  (refugees),  fire,  famine,  dis- 
ease, explosion. 

AID  also  stockpiles  disaster  relief  equip- 
ment in  certain  areas  of  the  world  so  that  It 
will  be  immediately  avaUable  In  case  of  emer- 
gency. This  stockpiled  equipment  Is  paid  for 
through  the  contingency  fund  appropriation. 

CONTINGENCY  FUND  USES 

Pa  iMsumb  o(  Mlsnl 

Fiscal  yMr 


■  1919    >  1970       1971       1972 


19n 


Dtstsltr  ind 
rcfufM  ralitf 

striictKM 4,000    24.000    24,S42      3,471  14,407 

Security  tssist- 

•nc 3,000     1,000 24.SM  2,018 

Dtvatopmsol 

•wjttncs (.000 2,000  10,000 

Ottisr 3,000      4.700         ICO  35 

ToW 13.000    28,000    29.242    30,071     26,460 


>  FlfuiM  royeded  I*  mtHioM. 


viouBly  authorized  for  refugee 
relief  were  changed  to  support- 
ing assistance  funding. 

INTERRECIONAL 

International    Commission    for 
Control    and   Superrlelon — 

Vietnam     +$3,018,000 

Grants  totaling  $2,018,000 
were  made  to  meet  the  XJS.  as- 
sessment for  providing  financial 
support  for  the  IOCS  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Disaster  relief  granU 2,733,000 

Of  the  $10,000,000  prerioiualy 
obUgated  for  the  relief  effort  re- 
siAltlng  from  the  Nicaragua 
earthquake  only  $8,000,000  was 
ultimately  needed  and  $3,000.- 
000  was  deobllgated.  A  total  of 
$4,887,000  was  provided  to  the 
nations  of  the  Sabellan  area  m 
Africa  as  relief  from  the  catas- 
trophic drought  In  that  aiea. 
The  net  changes  In  funds  pro- 
gramed for  disaster  relief  In 
the  4th  quarter  are : 

mcaragua      earthquake —3.000,000 

Sahellan  drought  relief 4,007,000 

Iceland :      Volcanic     disturb. 

ances  -6,000 

Tunisia:    Floods 150,000 

Indonesia:    Famine 14,000 

Algeria:  Floods . 25,000 

Coeta  Rica:   Earthquake 35,  000 

Burundi:  Civil  strtfe 100.  000 

Panarr.a:    Fire 9,000 

Honduras:     Drought 35.000 

Ouatemala:    Floods 36,000 

Ouam  disaster  stockpUe  pur- 
chases      39,000 

Unobligated    reserve —371.000 

Total    3.  733^000 


Foretffn    AssUtance    Act    contingency    fund 
proffram  at  of  Junt  30,  1973 

(Narrative  explanation  of  net  changes  In 
program  during  fourth  quarter,  fiscal  year 
1973) 

ASIA 

Khmer    Republic —$160,000 

Grants  totaling  $160,000  pre- 


Statement   Department —3,600.000 

A  transfer  of  $3,600,000  origi- 
nally made  from  the  Contin- 
gency Fund  to  the  OflBce  of  Ref- 
ugee and  Migration  Affairs  was 
changed  to  development  loans 
during  the  4th  quarter. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

CONTINCENCY  FUND  PROGRAM  AND  OBLIGATIONS.  4TH  (QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1973 

|ln  thouHiKis  of  dollarsj 


Pro(rsro       NM  chsnai  Profran         Obli|stiom 

M  o(  in  4Ui  as  o(  as  of 

Mar.  31,  1973  quartar    Jun*  30. 1973     iuna  30,  1973 


Asia:  Khnwr  RapubNc  RtfufM 

WW ISO  ISO 

Intsrragional : 

WHO  irant  for  ciMlara  aiMf- 
■ancy  ptanninf 35 

Bahamas  Itvastock   R.   4  0. 

rilact 10.090 
conlnbutMM  to  tlia  Intar- 
national     OMnnussion     for 
Controt    and    Saparrfaion, 
Via«iiam +2.0U 

OisssUr  ratiaf 11.674  +2.731 

Votcanic     c)istur1)anc8i 

(Icalaiid)    f85)  (-S) 

Nicaia«uaaarttiqualia...  (10.000)         (-2.000) 


K 

10,000 

2.018 


35 
10,000 

2.018 


14.407 


14,407 


(S.d00) 


Protram        Natchanf*  Pracram         Otilifatioas 

asof  in  4th  asof  asal 

Mar.  31.  1973  ^asrtsr   Jana  30.  1973     Jasa  30. 1973 


(8.000)  j 


Sahalian  dnwfht  raiisi +(4.697) 

Cydooa(Fiii) (762) 

Hoods —                (150)  +(200) 

Civil  strrta (243)  -(100) 

Diiplacad  peneet. (25) 

rira-^ (34)  -K 

Orouftit +(2 

firmam +<14> 

Earthouka +( 

MiscMaiMOus (4)  +C 

UnobMfitad  raserve (371)  -(J 

Total  continnocy  fund.  AID 21,85$  +4.601 

Tnnsftf  to  Dapartnwnt  of  SMa 

for  Sudan  Ra<uf«a  RaM 2.500  -2.Saa 

Total  cootincaocy  fund  nsas..            24.359  +2.101 


(4,697) 
25 


26,460 
0 


26,460 
0 


26.460 


26.41$ 


Foreign  A**Utance  Act  contingency  fund — 
/UooJ  p«<if  1973  mpproved  ute*  of  th«  con- 
tingency funds  at  of  June  IS.  1973 
UJ3.  share  of  contributions  to  the 
International  Commission  for 
(Control        and        Supervision 

(ICCS),   Vietnam... $3,018,000 

Grant  to  WHO  for  ctiolera  emer- 
gency planning 36,000 

ThU  grant  was  made  to  WHO 
as  a  result  of  ATD'a  efTort  to  stim- 
ulate WHO  to  develop  a  global 
strategy      to      eliminate      emer- 
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gency  conditions  ca\iaed  by  the 
seventh  pandemic  of  cholera.  Tlie 
grant  Is  to  augment  WHO  staff  re- 
sources for  emergency  planning. 
Bahama   livestock   research   and 

development  project $10.(XK),000 

Tbls  Is  a  grant  for  a  two  part 
llveetock  project.  Apprtnlmately 
$4  mimon  will  be  for  reaearch. 
studies  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  t>e  done  by  Penn 
State,  the  Western  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Texas  State  Tech. 


Approximately  $8  million  will  go 
for  16  pUot  farms,  an  ag.  experi- 
ment station,  and  perhaps  some 
ag.  credit  for  new  Uvestock  grow- 
ers. 

Disaster  relief $11. 688.  000 

■arthquake t,  036. 000 

Drou^t 2.  612,  000 

Cyclone 783.000 

Floods 838.000 

Volcanic  dlsttirbance 8S.O0O 
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ClvU  strife 

Fli»    

Stockpile  trancfer. 
IMKplmt»a.  persons, 
nunloe   

MlsceU&neoua   

UnotoUgated 


•60.000 
43,000 
38,000 
3S.  000 
13,000 
4.000 

386,000 
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Total  contaigency  fund...  24.731,000 

Contingency  fund  u*et,  fiscal  year  1972 
DisAsm  AJiD  amrcB  axuxp  aivd 

RKCONSn  DCnON 

Interregional  dUaater  rellaX: 

Flood*    $078,000 


Contingency  fund  tiaea,  fiscal  year  1971 
UBAam  AJTD  a^roaKX  ■■»  rw^  am 

*«C01«»T*TTCTI01f 

Interregional  disaster  relief: 

Floods II 

Earthquakes '.V.V. 

Cbolera   

Typhoons    

World  Health  Organleatlonllll 
Miscellaneous 


118,000 
322,000 
310,000 
348.000 
300,000 
98.000 


Earthquakes 

War  displaced  persona. 

ClvU   strife 

Storms 

Volcano  threat.. 

StockpUe  increases 

Disease 

Drought  

Explosion 

Miscellaneous 


383.000 
260,000 
173,000 
09,000 
92,000 
80,000 
48,000 
36,000 
36,000 
13.000 


Subtotal 1.831,000 

Eastern  European  refuge  assist- 
ance     1,880,000 

Pursuant  to  Section  3{C)  of 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act.  the  President  au- 
thorized a  transfer  of  $1,850,000 
to  the  Department  of  State  to 
meet  unanticipated  urgent  needs 
In  connection  with  assistance  to 
refugees  from  JUwtern  European 
countries. 


,000,000 


Subtotal    3.471. 


000 


S«CU«rrT    ASSISTANCX 

Jordan 15,000,000 

A  cash  grant  was  made  to 
supplement  the  830  mUUon  pre- 
viously provided  out  of  support- 
ing assistance.  Its  purposes  was 
to  help  the  Jordanian  Oovem- 
ment  maintain  Its  political  sta- 
bUlty  which  U  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  search  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  resolution  at  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 
MalU 9.600,000 

A  cash  grant  was  made  in  two 
tranches  to  support  the  econo- 
mic and  political  stabUlty  of  the 
Government  of  Malta  and  facili- 
tate the  continuation  of  import- 
ant strategic  arrangements  with 
that  country. 


Subtotal 34.600,000 


DKVKLOPKStrr   ASSISTANCZ 

BcHlva    8,000,000 

A  cash  grant  was  made  to  the 
Oovemment  of  BoUvia  to  fund  an 
emergency  public  Investment 
program  required  to  relieve  severe 
unemployment  problems  and  re- 
sume the  Bolivian  development 
effort. 

OTHZI 

UJf.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment 

A  contribution  was  made  to  the 
UJf.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  to  support  prepara- 
tory work  with  the  developing 
eovntrlM  to  strengthen  their 
participation  in  the  Conference. 


100,000 


Total  FT  1973 80,071.000 


Total 3,394.000 

Philippines:      Typhoon     damage 

school  reconstruction 1,000,000 

As  part  of  the  program  of  relief 
following  typhoons  Joan.  Kate, 
and  Patsy,  a  supporting  assist- 
ance grant  of  815  mUllon  was 
made  to  the  Philippines  to  cover 
the  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
typhoon  damaged  schools. 

Jordan:  ClvU  strife 4.360,000 

84,360.000  was  provided  to  Jor- 
dan for  emergency  relief  and  re- 
habUltatlon  foUowlng  clvU  dis- 
turbances caused  by  Palestinian 
commandoes. 

East  Pakistan:   Civil  strife i 

•  1.000.000  was  provided  to  East 
Pakistan  victims  of  the  civil  strife 
there. 

Bast  Pakistan:   Cyclone.. 7  600  000 

•7,600.000  was  provided  to  East 
Pakistan  for  relief  of  victims  of 
the  cyclone  and  tidal  bore. 
VH.  High  Commission  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR)  :  Refugee  reUef.. 
•6.000.000     was     provided     to 
UNHCR  for  care  of  East  Pakistani 
refugees  In  India. 
Transfer  to  Department  of  State. 
In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dential determinations,  pursuant 
to  section  3(C)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act,  •10,- 
000.000  of  FAA  funds  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State 
In  two  tranches  In  order  to  meet 
unexpected    urgent    refugee    and 
migration    need*    in    connection 
with    assistance    to    refugees    In 
East  Pakistan.  Of  this  total,  ts.- 
000.000  were  from  the  contingen- 
cy  fund. 


Contingency  fund  um*.  fiscal  year  1970* 

DiaasTKi  AiTo  MKrxjQtm  asuxr  am 

aacoHSTaDcnoK 

*^J.!S?'^^"*^--- 810,800,000 

•10.600.000    was    provldad    to 

Peru  fof  earthquake  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 

NlgerU:  ClvU  strife 3  000  000 

•2,000.000  was  provided  to  Ni- 
geria   for    International    relief 
efforta. 
CBechoolovakla,    others:    R«fu- 

•6,800,000  was  provided  for  re- 
lief    of     Czechoslovaklan     and 
other  refugees. 
Tunisia:   Floods 

•3,000,000  was  provided  to 
Tunisia  for  relief  of  flood  dam- 
age and  rectMistructlon. 


6,800,000 


3,000,000 


Subtotal 30.400.000 


6.000.000 


8,000.000 


Subtotal   34,644,000 

Minus  refunded  overcharges 3,  OOO 


Subtotal 34.643.000 


OTKKB 

Intamauonal  Coounlttee  of  the 
Bed  Cross  (ICRC) 1 

81.000,000  was  provided  to  the 
ICRC  to  relieve  the  financial 
emergency  resulting  from  the 
committee's  Increased  activities 
In  the  areas  of  humanitarian  and 
disaster  reUef. 

PaymenU  to  V3.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers   

•3 ,700  XXX)  was  provided  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  pay  a  claim 
to  a  private  U3.  contractor  aris- 
ing out  of  an  AID  constructloD 
project  for  wbk:h  the  Corps  at 
Engineers  was  the  implementing 
a«ent  for  AID. 


000,000 


3.700,000 


Subtotal 


.-     4,  700,  000 


Total    29,343,000 


Mexico:  Narcotics  control 1.000,000 

•  1,000,000  was  provided  to 
Mexico  to  assist  in  narcotics 
control. 


T«>t»l 31.400,000 

» Does  not  Include  aU  uses  since  not  enoufh 
data  was  avaUable.  ^^ 

Contingency  fund  uses,  fiscal  year  1969 ' 
orvkLopMnrr  *aaisT*ifcx 

Laos:  Dam •3.700.000 

•3,700,000  was  provided  for 
the  UJS.  share  of  a  shortfall  in 
funding  of  the  multilateral  Nam 
Ngum  dam  project  in  Laos. 

'  Does  not  include  all  uses  since  not  enough 
data  was  available. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  pointed  out 
something  that  I  tliinJt  was  needed  in 
reference  to  what  we  call  the  contingency 
fund.  The  amount  In  this  bill  for  the 
contingency  fund  Is  $23.5  million.  Ac- 
tually, in  the  past  I  think  we  have  had 
some  misuse  of  the  contingency  fund  in 
terms  of  It  not  being  used  for  emergen- 
cies. The  whole  purpose  of  the  CMitln- 
gency  fund  was  to  meet  emergencies. 

These  funds  have  been  spent,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  Bahama  livestock  research 
and  development  project,  last  year  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million.  That.  I  think, 
should  have  been  a  development  loan  or 
grant  rather  than  taken  from  the  con- 
tingency fimd. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  that  the 
contingency  fund  should  be  primarily 
for  disaster  purposes,  but  I  think  that  he 
would  also  allow  what  might  be  a  neces- 
sity, such  as  the  grant  to  WHO  last  year 
to  work  on  cholera  emergency  planning 
when  there  was  a  fear  of  cholera  and  no 
fimds  were  in  the  regular  categories.  A 
modest  amount  of  $3S.000  was  taken  to 
be  used  for  that  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  SenatCH-  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY    I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Something  related 
to  an  Imminent  ch(riera  epidemic  such  as 
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the  WHO  grant  comes  into  the  disaster     want  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  this  fimd  J«cua&8  of  humanitarian  food  assistance  re- 
category  and  would  be  permissible.                 is  not  siphoned  off  for  items  that  could  qvUrementa,  and  the  role  of  national  trade 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,  at     have  been  provided  for  in  other  portions  P^»*«  ^  facilitating  and  encouraging  the 

this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to     of  the  ATO  bill— that  the  money  will  be  P™?"^""  capacities  of  world  agriculture. 

have  printed  in  the  Recoud  the  informa-      used  for  unforeseen  catastrophes.  ity  fU  t^e^^^Jfes'o'f  t'^hTJJ^ridTrlm  ."^er" 

tlon  in  the  committee  report  related  to          Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I  mg  hunger  and  malnutrition  the  Preeident 

the  use  of  the  contingency  fund  In  fiscal     concur  wholeheartedly.  I  hope   the  ad-  shall  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  inter- 

year  1973  so  that  we  can  see  what  has     mlnistrator  of   this  program,   when   he  national  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Ag- 

happened  in  the  past.                                       uses  any  contingency  fund  assets,  will  ricuiturai  OrganizaUon  of  the  United  Na- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material     report  it  immediately  to  the  appropriate  *'*>'"  ^  establish  an  international  system  of 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord,     committees  of  Congress  so  that  we  have  '^^^^J^   {ood   reserves,   such   a   system   of 

f  !?"T;o.            .  .                                             Snw'^r'i*'  !f  if°*"f  °"  rr'  "^  ^H^  ^°ulibrdJt'rbu«onTtheTu:c't\S  i^ 

Foreign  AisUtance  Act  contingency  fund—     know  Jils  fund  is  not  used  for  anythtog  direct  costs  between  producer  and  consumer 

fiscal  year  1973  approved  use  of  the  con-     other  than  emergencies.  We  have  fimds  nations. 

tingency  fund  as  of  June  15,  1973                    for  development  in  several  categories  In  (d)     To    bring    appropriate    attention    to 

Thousands     this   bill,   with   funding  provided  In  the  the  current  and   potential  threat  to  world 

U.8.    share  of   oontribuUons    to   the                   contingency  fund  for  the  kinds  of  things  security   and    social    welfare    the    President 

Intarnatlonal  commission  for  con-                   tji^j    ^re    unpredictable     that    come    up  ^'^^  instruct  the  Special  Representative  for 

^r.^     supervision      (ICOS)-                   ^nd  have  to  be  handled  promptly  by  the  T^""  Negotiations  to  issue  a  formal  request 

Vietnam    •3,018     gecretarv   of  Stat*,  or  thP   Am  arirnin  ^^°^^  "**  n^^ber  nations  of  the  General 

Grant  to  WHO  for  cholera  emergency                   iT  trf^                                                admin-  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  explore 

planning 36          J?     !;._.  __^              .     ,  means  for  assuring  equitable  access  by  aU 

This  grant  was  made  to  WHO  as                       Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  of  a  crisis,  dls-  nations   of   the   world   to   national   marketa 

a  result  of  A.I.D  's  effort  to  stlm-                  aster,  or  emergency-type  situation?  and    basic    resources   such    as   mineral   and 

ulate  WHO  to  develop  a  global                       Mr.     HUMPHREY.     The     Senator     is  agricultural  suppUee. 

strategy   to  eliminate  emergency                    correct.  (e)    The   President   shall   submit  a  report 

conditions  caused  by  the  seventh                       j^jj.  EAGLETON  Mr  President  I  vleld  ^  "^*  Congress  no  later  than  December  81. 

pandemic  of  cholera  The  grant  is                    ^     ^           ^                                                .  *  J  «=  "  19,^3  concerning  the  progress  made  in  imple- 

to  augment  WHO  staff  resources                                 miMPWRP-V     Vfr     T>r«,4Hor,f     t  ^nentlng  the  provisions  of  thU  section  and 

for  emergency  pUnnUig.                                     ^~^I\^Y^u,r^^    ^^-^.P^S^dent,    I  ^ould  forward  to  the  Congress  by  June  30. 

Behama    livestock    research   and   de-                    yield    back    the    time   on    this   side.  1974.  any  recommendations  he  deems  advls- 

velopment  project 10,000          The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  All  time  able  for  leglsUtlon  required  for  United  States 

This  U  a  grant  for  a  two  part  Uve-                   having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  participation   m   an   international   food    re- 
stock project.  Approximately  84                is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  »«"« 

mUllon  will  be  for  research,  stud-  Senator  from  Missouri,  as  modified  <'>  To  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcul- 
las  training  and  technical  assUt-  -j^  amendment  as  mndlfl«»d  a-ajs  *^*  »**•  flexlblUty  with  which  to  respond  to 
tanoe  to  b.  done  by  Pennsylvania  agreed  tT^  modified,  was  such  emergencies  Public  Law  480  is^ended 
State,  the  western  instltuta  of  Mr  HAHRV  P  RVRn  TO  VTr  T».^f  "  follows:  The  last  sentence  of  section  401 
Technology,  and  Texas  State  Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD  JR.  Mr.  Presi-  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Tech.  Approximately  86  mlUlon  dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques-  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  strlk- 
wlll  go  for  18  pUot  farms,  an  ag.  Uon?  mg  the  period  and  Inserting  a  comma  and 
experiment  station,  and  perhaps  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  Mr.  Presi-  the  foUowlng:  'unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
some  ag.  credit  for  new  Uve-  dent,  this  time  wiU  be  on  the  bill  minea  that  some  part  of  the  expOTtable  sup- 
TUmmI^  T^^"  10  Ma  Will  the  Senator  yield  first  to  let  me  P^^  ^^"^^^  be  used  to  carry  out  the  national 
reuer-. "  "^     call  up  an  amendment  out  of  order?  If  ?f,*"  *"**  humanitarian  objectives  of  this 

Earthquake                                             8  036         ^^   HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Certainly  ,„,     , 

ri^,!o.K»           S'»T2           Mr    TTTTtJrPfTOirv   Tur,   t»^-J^«^*    t       i  *B>     ^°    making    any     assessment     which 

^,«n.     ■ - ^'2i2      uy^'^^^^        ^.         iT^^^'^^^^'^^  would  affect  or  relate  to  the  level  of  domestic 

^y^*^  783     unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my  amend-  producoon     the    secretary    of    Agriculture 

noods                     325     ment  No.  563  out  of  order.  shovUd  include  in  his  estimated  overaU  utill- 

rfJifSl^f                  ** 2$          "^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  nation   the   expected  demands  for  humanl- 

oivuBUTie so     objection?    Without    objection,    it   is   so  tart»n    food    assistance    through    such    pro- 

sS^'puV^^raii^;;:::::::::::;::::     S  °^'^,  .  grams  as  pubuc  Law  48o. 

Displaced  persons 26        i?^  "^^^  ^^  read  the  amendment.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President   may 

rtaiiiui 13        The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  i  say  I  have  cleared  this  amendment  with 

ro^  Co.,u^.c  r^ ir^     "i.i.'SSlSjR'gf'IS'p^esldent.I^k  ^»"  ^-^O  ««  ">.  Sen.u.r  ,r„„,  Vlr- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am     unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  Mr.  HARRY  F   BYRD  JR  May  I  ask 

more  than  happy  to  associate  myself     *??^"'^™^"'^  ^  printed  In  the  Record  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mlime- 

wlth    the    amendment    of    the    Senator     ^"?°"'^  '^  ^^ng  read.  sota  a  question  I  note  on  page  11  of  the 

from    Missouri.    I    have    discussed    this       .  ^he  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without  bill  there  is  provided  $900  000  each  year 

matter  with  the  ranking  minority  mem-     objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  for  2  years  to  the  National  Association 

ber,   the   Senator   from   Vermont    ^Mr.        Amendment  No.  563  is  as  foUows:  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc. 

Antnf) ,  and  we  are  suggesting  that  the         Add  the  foUowlng  new  section  to  the  end  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

amendment  be  agreed  to.  I  hope  we  can     °^  "»e  bui:  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD    JR    What  to 

yield   back   our   time   and   have   a   voice         <■)   It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  the  w<Hld  is  that' 

vote.                                                                                 United  States  should  provide  fuU  partlctpa-  Mr    HUMPHREY    That   i«   a  nr^^r^i, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Prudent,  will     J^ 'S.^Si^^tMcr^^ '"JT'l^  •"** '^^^^  eri^entS^SSStlo^4>?k^^Se 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question?         'Tt»-^^'^d^\  ^^S^^t^riXi^ate  ^'^'^  ^'  Lato^erlcan  ^nS:  deJS^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.                               steps  to  mitlate  a  high  level  oommla*an  to  0P™«n*- 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  a  part  of  the  stiidy  and  report  on  the  wwid  food  sitxiation  The  committee  rejwrt  notes  that- 
legislative  history  of  this  amendment,  through  1086  in  consultaUon  with  relevant  This  organisation  has  done  an  effective  tob 
Which  now  reads  "primarily"  in  lieu  of  lnte"i*«onal  agencies  where  possible  and  over  the  last  several  yen  in  dereloDln*  otZ 
"only,"  can  I  be  assured  by  the  distin-  *??">?"»»*  The  report  should  include  estl-  operaOv.  arrangements  between  oi^^tas 
gulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  ^i!!L.°  .J^I^'^'"^^  ^  uuusauon.  and  cities  and  oountrtss  and  cities  in  Latin 
next  year  When  this  bUl  is  working  Its     ^;^^of1^::^«:^'^  "^TJ^^^utl^,"  ^"^ 

way  through  the  legislative  process,  that     facmties,  the  known  or  antidpatad  world  It  Is  a  kind  of  people-to-people  pro- 

^     .^Jif^   diligent   attentioo   the     availability  of  agricultural  input,  such  as  K™m.  There  are  cities,  in  the  Senator's 

senator  will  focus  on  this  fund  to  make     fertuiaer,  the  impact  of  energy  shortagw  on  State  and  my  State,  for  exampte    ttmt 

sure  the  expenditures  were  primarily  for     sgricuiturai   producuon,   future  sources  of  have  relattons  with  citi«8  in  ArroiUna. 

disaster   or   crlsia-related   situations?   I     protein  including  sources  from  the  sms.  pro-  Brasil,  or  Venezuela,  for  example     ^^ 
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The  committee  has  given  thl£  program 
support  over  the  years.  It  is  something 
that  has  proven  itself  to  be  very  valuable. 
By  the  way,  it  proves  itself  to  be  valua- 
ble even  in  economic  terms,  where  com- 
munities have  been  able  to  Induce  in- 
vestment from  Latin  America  here  and 
to  find  investment  opportunities  there. 

It  is  not  done  by  the  Qovemment,  may 
I  say;  It  is  done  by  the  local  communl- 
Ues.  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  the  city  of  Richmond,  the 
city  of  St.  Paul,  all  working  with  their 
Latin  American  counterparts  in  sister 
cities  and  provinces  and  so  on. 

Mr.   HARRY   F     BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
Federal  money  goes  to  this  organization? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Could  I  ask 
anotlier   question?    Under   the   hesuiing 
"International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams" I  note  $120  million  Is  Involved. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr   HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  TThlch  or- 
ganizations are  those? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  are  primarily 
UJJ.  organizations.  We  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  complete  listing  of  them.  The 
listing  is  on  page  22  of  the  committee 
report,  and  Includes  the  U-N.  develop- 
ment program,  the  U.N.  children's  fund, 
food  and  agricultural  program,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International 
Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service.  Those 
are  some  of  the  multilateral  organiza- 
tions that  we  aid.  They  are  contributed 
to  also  by  other  countries. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  relates  to  the  President's 
taking  immediate  steps  to  initiate  a  high* 
level  commission  to  study  and  report  on 
the  world  food  situation  through  1985 
in  consultation  with  relevant  interna- 
tional agencies  where  possible  and  appro- 
priate. However,  it  would  relate  not  only 
to  international  agencies,  but  to  other 
countries,  both  importing  and  exporting 
countries.  The  report  would  include  esti- 
mates of  world  production  and  utiliza- 
tion, barriers  to  Increase  world  produc- 
tivity, and  the  adequacy  of  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  facilities. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  get  our  Nation 
involved  more  directly  with  the  interna- 
tional food  program  so  that  we  do  not 
have  the  burden  of  food  relief  strictly 
on  our  own  shoulders.  We  need  a  much 
better  understanding  of  what  the  crop 
reports  are.  what  world  production  may 
be.  and  what  world  demands  may  be. 

Therefore,  we  are  asking  the  President 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31,  1973,  concern- 
ing the  progress  made  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  to  for- 
ward to  Congress  by  June  30,  1974.  any 
recommendations  he  deems  advisable  for 
legislation  which  would  be  required  for 
U.S.  participation  In  an  international 
food  reserve. 

May  I  add  that  this  food  reserve  we 
mention  in  the  amendment  is  the  one 
that  has  been  talked  a  great  deal  about. 
"nils  amendment  does  not  commit  us  to 
it;  It  merely  provides  that  the  President 
Ahall  initiate  a  study  to  see  whether  or 
not  It  is  feasible,  what  the  costs  would  be. 
In  other  words,  what  our  effort,  if  any, 
should  be. 
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Mr.  President.  It  would  be  easy  to  write 
off  the  food  shortages  of  the  past  year 
as  aberrations  due  to  bad  weather  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world. 
But  it  would  be  irreeponalble  to  do  so. 
The  problems  we  are  facing  can  be 
linked  to  trends  which  go  far  into  the 
past. 

According  to  the  PAO  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  agricultural  production  was  less 
than  the  rate  of  population  growth  In  42 
countries  over  the  last  decade. 

In  1972  instead  of  an  Increase  the  de- 
veloping countries  suffered  an  actual  de- 
cline of  1  percent  In  their  agriciiltural 
production. 

In  the  Par  East  the  fall  In  total  pro- 
duction was  4  percent,  and  if  the  popu- 
lation Increases  are  added  in  the  decline 
In  production  per  capita  was  6  percent. 

What  we  are  seeing  are  the  early  signs 
of  strain  on  world  agricultiiral  produc- 
tions and  unless  we  start  planning  now 
for  the  food  demands  of  the  future  the 
shortages  we  have  encountered  this  past 
year  are  going  to  become  ever  more  se- 
vere. 

The  United  States  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  taking  the  lead  in  plan- 
ning for  Increasing  world  food  needs.  Our 
excellent  climate,  efficient  farm  organi- 
zation, readily  available  supply  of  fsuTn 
inputs  and  favorable  geographic  situa- 
tion make  us,  the  American  farmers, 
among  the  most  productive  of  the  world. 
With  about  1  percent  of  the  world's 
farmers  we  produce  about  15  percent  of 
the  world's  food. 

While  I  realize  that  America  cannot 
and.  if  fact,  should  uot  serve  as  the 
world's  cornucopia,  certainly  the  Ur^ted 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  Initiating 
policies  toward  a  minimum  level  of  nu- 
tritional security  for  the  consumers  of 
the  world  in  cooperation  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  caiinot  suddenly 
withdraw  our  food  assistance  to  these 
countries  of  the  less-developed  world  who 
critically  depend  on  the  United  States  to 
make  ends  meet  and  prevent  mass  star- 
vation and  malnutrition.  We  must,  in 
WHisultatlon  with  the  other  developed 
countries,  make  a  commitment  toward 
gradually  increasing  the  level  of  sell- 
sufBcIency  and  thereby  reducing  the  de- 
pendence of  the  third  world  on  the  food 
supply  of  the  developed  world.  This  must 
be  done  first  by  a  program  which  pro- 
vides for  direct  food  assistance  to  avert 
wldespretid  starvation  during  time  of 
shortages  but  not  at  a  level  that  might 
inhibit  domestic  production. 

Public  Law  480  is  a  proven  program. 
Over  the  20  years  of  Its  existence  the 
program  has  been  a  model  for  humani- 
tarian food  assistance.  Now.  in  times  of 
temporary  domestic  shortages  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  suddenly  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  a  program  that  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  successful  example  of  what 
can  be  done  to  provide  a  crucial  foun- 
datlcm  upon  which  a  country  can  move 
out  of  the  mires  of  food  crises  and  mal- 
nutrition and  begin  building  toward  self- 
sufDciency.  This  amendment  will  clarify 
the  restrictions  on  Public  Lew  480  to  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  per- 
mit cc«tinuatic«i  of  our  humanitarian 


food  assistance  programs  for  emergency 
food  requirementB  of  the  less -developed 
countries  of  the  world. 

This  pcut  year  we  saw  a  situation  of 
mass  starvation  and  malnutrition  in 
many  parts  of  the  worid  but  we  were 
prevented  from  responding  to  the  extent 
that  was  necessary  because  of  the  con- 
straints in  the  language  in  Public  Law 
480. 

We  are  not  talking  about  any  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  availability  of  food 
supplies  at  home. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  setting 
aside  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  do- 
mestic production  for  humanitarian  food 
assistance. 

We  encountered  spot  shortages  and 
rising  prices  over  this  past  year  due  to 
the  unusual  demand  on  our  food  supplies. 
But  food  shortages  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  life  or  death  for  many  of 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  world. 

We  must  also  go  beyond  the  Immediate 
food  problems  to  begin  planning  for  the 
futiu^  food  demand  of  the  world. 

My  amendment  also  calls  for  a  major 
conference  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  meet  and  plan  for  world  food  needs. 
The  shortages  and  dislocation  in  our 
food  supply  system  over  this  past  should 
be  testimony  enough  for  the  need  to  be- 
gin planning  for  our  futiu-e  food  demands 
now. 

Such  a  conference  should  not  only  ad- 
dress the  simple  supply  demand  situation 
but  should  explore  all  aspects  which  af- 
fect our  food  supply  system  including  the 
availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  fertil- 
izer, fuel,  and  other  farm  Inputs. 

The  conference  should  direct  Itself  to 
the  constraints  on  world  production  and 
explore  ways  to  provide  a  reasonable  level 
of  food  security  for  the  consiuners  of  the 
world. 

Finally  my  amendment  would  state  the 
Senate's  behef  that  our  country  should 
participate  in  establishing  a  system  of 
world  food  reserves — a  world  food  bank. 
I  am  concerned  to  note  that  the  wheat 
stocks  in  the  exporting  countries  have 
fallen  to  their  lowest  level  In  20  years — 
20  years  over  which  the  world's  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  over  50  percent. 

It  has  become  clear  that  even  the  low- 
est foreseeable  grain  requirements  over 
the  next  year  cannot  be  covered  by  this 
year's  production.  This  means  stocks  will 
have  to  be  reduced  even  further. 

The  International  Wheat  Coimcll  pre- 
dicts the  world  will  suffer  a  6-  to  9-mll- 
llon-ton  shortfall  In  grain  supplies  over 
the  coming  year. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  1  million 
tons  of  grain  represents  a  year's  mini- 
mum food  supply  for  between  4  and  5 
million  people  in  a  developing  country. 

What  we  are  seeing  Is  an  increasing 
imcertainty  in  world  food  production  cre- 
ated by  a  rapidly  rising  world  demand. 

The  inability  of  world  agricultural 
production  to  keep  up  with  population 
growth  compounded  by  rising  world  af- 
fluence creating  a  demand  for  more  and 
better  food  places  increasing  strain  on 
our  agrtcxiltural  systems  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  seeing  the  swings  in  agri- 
cultural production  from  year  to  year 
become  Increasingly  more  significant. 
And.  unless  we  can  develop  ways  to  In- 
siilate  world  farm  production  from  the 
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effects  of  weather  and  climate  or  unless 
the  coim tries  develop  a  system  which  In- 
sures the  availability  of  stored  reserves 
large  enough  to  offset  the  production 
swings,  consequences  for  the  consumers 
of  the  world  will  t>ecome  Increasingly 
disastrous. 

It  Is  only  prudent  that  the  producer 
and  consumer  nations  of  the  world  join 
together  to  establish  an  international 
system  of  strategic  food  reserves  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  measure  of  market  and 
price  stability  on  world  markets  and  to 
protect  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world 
from  mass  starvation  and  malnutrition 
when  the  world  is  confronted  by  bad 
weather  which  creates  world  shortages 
in  basic  food  commodities. 

We  must  give  immediate  attention  to 
each  of  these  issues,  humanitarian  food 
assistance  programs,  a  world  food  con- 
ference and  world  food  reserves  If  the 
world  Is  to  eajoy  a  minimum  level  of  food 
security  over  the  coming  decades. 

The  stakes  for  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  world  ju^  just  too  high  to 
let  policies  be  established  in  the  emer- 
gency atmosphere  of  a  new  world  food 
crisis. 

We  must  vA&ct  the  emphasis  on  pre- 
venting a  world  food  disaster  rather  than 
waiting  for  an  emergency  to  force  us  to 
action. 

Are  we  to  be  proactive  or  reactive? 

These  are  the  responsibilities  with 
which  the  Congress  and  the  world  are 
challenged. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  this  matter,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  this  particular 
proposal.  It  Is  based  on  a  very  keen  per- 
sonal experience,  as  I  have  been  re- 
cently, through  the  so-called  famine 
areas  of  Africa,  where  this  problem  is 
extremely  visual  and  extremely  poignant. 
So  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hoii- 
PHRET)  in  the  proposal  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Ova  operations  in  the  food  field.  It 
seems  to  me,  now  dominate  the  whole 
matter  of  foreign  aid.  I  hope  ultimately 
the  amendment  will  also  be  Joined  by 
other  efforts  in  the  world  food  situation. 
Certainly  the  food  situation.  Involving 
problems  of  worldwide  scao-city  and  the 
hazards  which  are  involved  because  of 
the  marginal  nature  of  many  of  the  econ- 
omies in  terms  of  food,  and  which  de- 
F>end  so  sensitively  upon  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  and  immediate  crop  develop- 
ments and  Immediate  crop  realizations, 
make  this  amendment,  to  my  mind, 
extremely  attractive  and  very  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  the  real  purpose  of  our 
world  aid,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
bill.  It  represents  a  humanitarian  con- 
cern by  one  of  the  stronger  nations  on 
Earth  In  terms  of  productivity  and  In 
terms  of  resources.  We  simply  cannot 
forgo  It  and  remain  in  a  peaceful  and 
working  world  which  Is  not  filled  with 
hatred  and  resentment. 


For  this  reason,  and  based  on  the  ar- 
gument which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  made,  which  is  very  informa- 
tive and  helpful,  I  am  privileged  to  join 
with  him  in  hoping  that  this  amendment 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  May 
I  say  this  amendment  Is  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  a  conference  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  had  some  time  ago.  I  dis- 
cussed the  substiuice  of  It  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  who 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  also  reads : 
unless  the  Secretary  dfttermlnes  thst  some 
part  of  the  ezport*ble  supply  should  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  national  Interest  and 
humanitarian  objectives  of  this  Act — 

Relating  to  Public  Law  480. 

So  It  makes  provision  for  flexible  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  helpful  cftr  yie  part  of  our  Qovem- 
ment where  thert  Is  great  humanitarian 
need.  ^- 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  focu^s  attention  on  the 
critical  need  for  food  and  the  necessity 
to  evaluate  food  production  potential  of 
the  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It 
creates  a  high  level  commission  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  rurvey  and  re- 
port on  this  need  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting food  production. 

The  United  States,  through  the  food 
for  peace  program — Public  Law  480 — has 
been  a  leader  In  improving  worldwide 
nutrition  during  recent  years  when  our 
Nation's  food  supplies  were  in  surplus. 
Now,  as  those  surpluses  have  been  dimin- 
ished greatly,  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  withdraw  from  our  participa- 
tion in  worldwide  feeding  programs.  This 
must  not  happen. 

I  join  to  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
today  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  our 
participation  In  food  for  peace  activities, 
especially  those  administered  by  Amer- 
ica's great  voluntary  agencies  for  over- 
seas relief  and  rehphllltatlon.  organiza- 
tions such  as  CARE,  the  Protestant 
Church  World  Service  and  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  Catholic  Relief  Service  and 
Its  charltas  counterparts,  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
smd  a  number  of  similar  privately  sup- 
ported humanitarian  organizations. 

This  program  is  indeed  worthwhile  and 
deserves  our  continued  support.  We  can- 
not be  humsmltarian  only  in  times  of  sur- 
plus. We  have  an  obligation  to  continue 
this  worthwhile  program. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  our  farm- 
ers have  been  asked  to  respond  to  this 
increased  demand  for  food  production 
and  they  are  planting  far  greater  acre- 
age this  year  than  ever  before.  Estimates 
show  that  Kans£is  wheat  farmers  have 
already  Increased  acreage  by  10  percent. 
We  are  not  out  of  food.  We  will  produce 
adequate  grain  to  supply  our  domestic 
needs  and  still  participate  in  these 
worthwhile  programs  for  other  nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amen<iment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  are  we  on 
controlled  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  we  are  on  con- 
trolled time  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
order  of  business  Is  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  f  rran  Idaho. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  two  amendments 
which  are  routine,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  propose  them  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  be  recognized 
to  call  up  two  amendments  in  succession 
at  this  time,  without  prejudice  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch  ) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  564  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NowN) .  The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following  new 
section: 

That  section  17  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Act  (PubUc  Law  93-245,  March  10  1972) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "MO.(X)0,- 
000  for  Oscal  year  1972  and  »40,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1973",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$100,000,000" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment  to  section  17  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act.  It 
strikes  out  a  requirement  calling  for  two 
installments,  one  of  $40,000,000  and  one 
of  $60,000,000,  in  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  special  fund  of  the  bank  and 
substitutes  a  single  installment  of  $100 
million.  These  are  two  installments  al- 
ready which  provide  for  an  aggregate  of 
$100  million. 

These  were  originally  enacted  on 
March  10.  1972,  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive bill  making  authorization  for 
special  funds  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
international  financing  agencies. 

I  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  this  particular  section 
that  the  two  installments  did  not  have 
to  be  appropriated  in  a  particular  fiscal 
year,  but  could  be  expended  without  fis- 
cal year  limitations. 

We  are  now  In  fiscal  year  1974  and 
Congress  has  not  yet  taken  affirmative 
action  on  the  Euiministratlon  request  for 
these  funds.  I  do  not  believe  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  acted  should  affect  the 
authorization. 

This  technical  amendment  will  remove 
any  question  that  the  total  of  $100  mil- 
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lion  is  authorized — that  Is,  the  $40  mil- 
lion and  the  $60  million.  It  would  con- 
tinue, subject  to  appropriation,  if  we  de- 
cided to  appropriate  It.  But  at  least  it 
will  not  be  susceptible  to  a  point  of  order 
that  there  is  no  authorization.  I  should 
point  out  that  it  does  not  involve  the 
authorization  of  any  SMlditlonal  funds. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  cmaendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  add  new  money 
to  the  bill.  It  is  a  technical  amendment. 
It  states  again  that  the  commitments 
made  in  the  past  shall  c<xitlnue  and  not 
be  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  authori- 
zations were  In  the  years  1972  and  1973. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  required  and  necessary. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  and 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  alertness  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
bcu:k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESmrNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fgrom  New  York  (putting  the 
question). 

The  amendment  (No.  564)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Is 
this  amendment  a  printed  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  it  is  not.  However, 
again  it  is  not  a  matter  of  terribly  great 
Importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  line  16,  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon.  Insert  the  following:  "the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor;". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  section  dealing  with 
coordination  of  various  Cabinet  agencies 
which  are  concerned  with  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  acceptable  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  describes  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

n.S.  DKPAJtTMXirr  or  LABom, 
Waahtngton.  DC,  September  2t,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DXAK  SxMATOB  Javtts:  Tour  aulstanoe  in 
connection  with  the  matter  described  below 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Section  640B  of  S.  2335,  "A  BUI  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Aaalstance  Act  of  1961,"  calls  for 
the  President  to  establish  a  Development 
Coordination  Committee  to  "advise  him  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  coordination  of 
United  States  policies  wnd  programs  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Including  programs  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral     development    assistance."    In 


naming  the  Committee  members  the  Bm 
omits  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  House 
version  of  this  Bill.  HJt.  9300,  Includes  the 
Department  of  Labor  among  the  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  on  the  Committee. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
be  Included  on  the  Development  Coordina- 
tion (Committee. 

Many  of  the  policies  and  programs  ini- 
tiated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will 
have  an  Impact  on  employment,  wages,  and 
working  conditions  In  the  Umted  States, 
matters  for  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
bears  major  responslbUlty  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  At  present  the  Department  Is 
deeply  Involved  In  providing  information 
and  advice  with  respect  to  International 
trade  and  Investment  matters  affecting  US. 
workers  through  Its  membership  on  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  through  Its  participation  in  the  inter- 
agency trade  organization.  It  would  be  both 
advantageous  to  and  consistent  with  this 
role  for  the  Department  to  assist  In  the  co- 
ordination of  policies  and  programs  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  ensure  that 
the  impact  of  such  policies  and  programs 
on  employment,  wages,  and  working  con- 
ditions in  the  United  SUtee  is  taken  fuUy  In- 
to account. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  three  main  thrusts 
of  the  proposed  leglslaUon  is  education  and 
human  resources  development,  with  promi- 
nence given  to  the  need  "to  Increase  man- 
power training  in  skills  related  to  develop- 
ment" (Section  108).  The  Labor  Department 
has  extensive  responslbiUties  and  expertise  in 
the  manpower  field.  For  years  it  has  coUab- 
orated  with  AID  and  various  multUateral 
agencies  in  international  acUvlties  designed 
to  assist  the  developing  nations.  This  work 
has  involved:  training  large  numbers  of 
foreign  labor  and  m«Lnpower  technicians;  pro- 
viding American  experts  for  overseas  assign- 
ments; and  research  and  preparation  of  tech- 
nical manuals  for  use  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Department's  expertise  and  experi- 
ence should  continue  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the 
formulation  of  manpower  poUcles  and  pro- 
grams for  the  developing  countries.  More- 
over, the  growing  emphasis  being  given  to 
questions  of  employment  and  income  dis- 
tribution In  both  our  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral foreign  assistance  efforts  underscores 
the  appropriateness  and  desirability  of  De- 
partment of  Labor  participaUon  on  the  Co- 
ordination Committee. 

The  officer  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
who  Is  responsible  for  internaUonal  acUvlties 
and  who  is  analogous  to  the  officers  named 
for  the  other  agencies  In  the  Senate  Bill  Is 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  for  In- 
ternational .\ffalrs.  He,  therefore,  would  be 
the  appropriate  officer  to  represent  the  De- 
partment on  the  ComnUttee  and  should  be 
named  in  SecUon  640B  (a)  of  the  Senate  Bill 
Sincerely, 

BrNJAidf  L.  Bsowi*. 
Deputy   Under  Secretary  for 

Legislative  Atfatrt. 

Mr.     JAVTTS.     Mr.     President,     the 

amendment  adds  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  the  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  who  function  on  this  coordination 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  development  coordination  com- 
mittee which  we  establish  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  desirable  amendment.  I  certainly 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  voted  on  favorably. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Lb  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  two  amendments 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  is  scheduled  to  call  up  at  this 
time  in  consecutive  order — and  in  con- 
nection with  which.  I  understand,  he  will 
want  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  both  amend- 
ments— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  yea-and-nay  vote  occur  at  1:30  p.m. 
today  and  that  the  second  vote  occiir 
back  to  back  immediately  following  the 
first  yea-and-nay  vote,  and  that  begin- 
ning with  the  second  yea-and-nay  vote, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  that  vote 
and  on  all  other  yea-and-nay  votes,  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  of  10  minutes,  with  the 
warning  bells  to  sound  after  the  first  2  ».^ 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  Limitation  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator'' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  t>resldent. 
If  the  Senator  would  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  would  the  sltuaUon  not 
be  this  in  response  to  the  amendments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  time  on  both  Church  amendments 
would  be  limited  to  a  total  of  45  minutes 
en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  they 
are  offered  en  bloc,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  vote  to  occur  on  the  first  amend- 
ment at  1:30  pjn.  and  the  vote  on  the 
second  amendment  to  occur  immediately 
thereafter  at  1 :  45  p.m..  are  we  not  limit- 
ed to  a  total  of  45  minutes  for  debate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
Is  to  occur  on  the  first  amendment  at 
1 :30.  and  there  will  be  back  to  back  votes, 
and  we  will  be  votln«  on  the  second 
amendment  Immediately  thereafter.  Is 
there  not  just  45  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  on  both  amendments? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose these  amendments  be  offered  ad 
seriatim  and  statements  be  made  for 
both  of  them.  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wishes  to  respond,  I  ask  that  he 
give  me  3  minutes  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  to  sum  up  my  side.  Is  that  agree- 
able?       

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  tell  us  what  his 
amendments  are?  They  are  not  printed 
or  typed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  tell  us.  it  will  help  me  as  the 
Senator  goes  along. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  frtan  Idaho  send  his  first 
amendment  to  the  desk  so  that  the  clerk 
may  report  it? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

KZPKNOmiaZ    UnrTATIOM 

S«c.  34.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  not  to  exceed  |1.100,(X)0,000  in 
addition  to  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  a03  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  may  be  obligated  during  fiscal  year 
1074  to  carry  out  parts  I  and  V  and  section 
637(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IMl. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion level  in  the  bill  by  $134  million,  giv- 
ing the  President  full  flexibility  to  make 
the  cuts  where  he  sees  fit. 

Bdr.  AIKEN.  What  about  the  second 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  second  amendment 
would  restore  to  Congress  the  right  of 
both  authorizing  and  appropriating  debt 
moneys  repaid  by  foreign  governments. 
At  present,  such  moneys  are  collected 
into  a  revolving  fund  administered  by 
the  AID  agency. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  eliminate  the 
loan  reflows  to  AID.  or  the  revolving 
fund? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  would  eliminate  the 
revolving  fund;  it  would  restore  the  au- 
thority to  Congress  to  decide  what  part 
of  that  money  should  go  back  to  AID, 
and  what  part  should  be  used  fen*  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  comes  back  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Now  It  is  recaptured  by  USAID. 

Jilr.  President,  the  first  amendment  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  Is  a  simple  one.  It 
is  designed  to  help  balance  the  budget 
It  would  establish  a  celling  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion on  obligations  that  can  be  made  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974  for  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  bill. 

The  amounts  in  the  hill  before  the 
Senate  appear  modest,  as  foreign  aid 
bills  go.  But  this  bill  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  foreign  aid  iceberg.  Tlic  $1.2  Mlllon 
authorized  in  8.  2335  represents  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  $8.6  billion  foreign  aid 
package  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Since  this  is  little  understood.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  Listing  the  many  diflTerent  foreign 
aid  programs,  which  will  total  $8.6  bil- 
lion during  the  coming  fiscal  year — to  be 
exact.  $8,643,349.000 — be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rr«»u/er»   o/  17.5.   resourctt   to  foreign  na- 

tion9 — tooTldwide  dittribution  by  program 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year 

1974 
proposed 
Orand  Total  of  All  U.S. 

Resources  Transferred.     8,643,349 
Security  Assistance  (Sub- 
total)      4.111,417 

Military  ssslstance  program 771,600 

Distributed  by  country (648.737) 


Not  distributed  by  country 

Int.  mil.  education  and  training 

program  

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Mmtary        assistance       service 

funded    — _._ 

Distributed  by  cotmtry 

MAAO    administrative     costs — 
military  department  funded.. 

Distributed  by  country 

Transfer  of  defense  stocks 

Distributed  by  country 

Excess  defense  articles 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ships  transfers,   distributed  by 

country 

Real  property  transfer 

Security   supporting   assistance 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Foreign  mUitary  credit  sales 

Distributed  by  country 

Export-Im|>ort     mllltaxy    loans 

(n*.) 

Distributed  by  country  (n.a.) 

PubUc   Law   480    (Sec.    104(e). 

dlst.  by  country 

Purchase     of     local     currency 

(Vietnam)   

Indochina  postwar  recon- 
struction subtotal 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Development  assistance— sub- 
total   

Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment    

Development  loans — Distributed 

by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Development  grants — Distrib- 
uted by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Population  programs — Distrib- 
uted by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

South  Asian  relief 

American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad 

Not  distributed  by  country 

International  organizations  and 
programs — Not  distributed  by 

country   

Adm^lnlstratlve       expenses — not 

distributed  by  country 

Administrative  expenses — State. 
International    narcotics   control 
and    contingency    fund — Dis- 
tributed by  country 

Contingency  fund,  undistrib- 
uted    

Narcotics,    undistributed 

Program  support  and  Interre- 
gional activities — Not  distrib- 
uted by  country 

Peace     Corps — Distributed     by 

country   

Not  distributed  by  country 

General  support 

Public  Law  480-^}lstrlbvrted  by 

country  

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ocean   freight 

Grants  of  title  I.  section  a04-. 

Private  trade  entitles 

Emergency  reaerve 

VS.   Oontrlbutlona  to   Interna- 
tional flti^n/'t*]  Institutions: 

IBRD — Paid-in  capital 

Oaiable    capital 

International  Development  As- 
sociation     

Inter-Amerloan       Development 
Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable   capital 

Fund  tor  ^Mclal  operatkms 


(122,778) 

33.000 

(30.133) 

(3,877) 

1,  870,  800 
(1,870,800) 

63.400 
(Ga.40Q) 


186.000 
(186.000) 


6,500 

344,663 

124.066 

(117.600) 

(e.  666) 

760,000 

(760.000) 


(162.080) 

63.600 

630.  »45 

(614,000) 

(16,946) 

3.900.987 
(1,338.314) 

696.000 
49.000 

103,725 
84.525 

87.071 

9,675 

600 

10,000 

177,133 

67,876 
6,100 

30,481 


80 

300 

9 

788 

148,303 

61 

463 

6 

643 

18.996 

976. 

576 

23, 

346 

117, 

700 

1, 

000 

10, 

000 

19, 

180 

330,000 


36,000 
(168.380) 
600.000 


Asian  Development  Bank: 

Pald-m    oapltal 34.  300 

Callable   capital (96,800) 

Special    funds 100,000 

State  Department  migration 
and  refugee  prograzna — Not 
distributed  by  country 7,600 

Inter-American    Foundation...  13,  286 

Pan  American  Highway 

Darlen  Gap  Highway 30,000 

Mutual  education  and  cultural 

exchange    38.667 

Nonreglonal  14,443 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Fadflc..  66, 000 

Contribution  to  international 
organizations — State  Depart- 
ment          109.787 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  also  that  there  is  already  $2.7  billion 
In  the  pipeline  for  the  programs  included 
in  this  bill,  two  and  a  half  times  the  sm- 
thorizations  allowed  under  my  amend- 
ment. And  Members  should  also  realize 
that  In  addition  to  the  $1.1  billion  of  new 
money  my  amendment  would  allow,  $251 
million  more  is  available  to  AID  from  re- 
payments on  outstanding  foreign  aid 
loans. 

Our  Government's  fiscal  situation  is  in 
terrible  6har>e.  Over  $100  billion  In  defi- 
cits in  the  regular  Federal  budget  have 
been  run  up  In  the  last  5  fiscal  years.  In- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt  will  cost  some 
$27  billion  this  year  and  is  moiuiting 
steadily.  The  Government  Is  now  borrow- 
ing money  at  8  Mz  percent  to  lend  to  for- 
eign governments  at  2  percent. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  for  domestic 
programs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Federal  budget  should  be  balanced  and 
deficit  spending  ended.  But  I  do  not  agree 
that  domestic  programs  should  absorb  all 
of  the  cuts  for  budget  balancing  pur- 
poses, as  the  President  proposes.  Foreign 
aid  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  bringing  our  financial  house  in 
order. 

My  proposal  would  only  make  a  modest 
reduction  of  $134  million  in  the  spending 
level  recommended  by  the  committee.  It 
would  do  this  not  by  cutting  specific  pro- 
grams, but  by  imposing  a  ceiling  on  obli- 
gations. Thus,  it  would  leave  the  Presi- 
dent with  complete  fiexibillty  to  apply 
the  cuts  as  he  sees  fit.  He  could  make  the 
reductions  in  loans,  grants,  aid  to  Indo- 
china, contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations, administrative  expenses,  or 
any  of  the  other  categories  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  vividly  how 
we  discussed  the  need  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  establish  a  spending  cell- 
ing in  the  early  months  of  this  session.  I 
see  little  evidence  that  we  will  accom- 
plish that  goal.  Furthermore.  I  can  re- 
caD  how  enthusiastically  members  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  called  for  these 
cuts  to  be  made  in  military  spending  and 
in  spending  abroad,  rather  than  in  do- 
mestic programs,  as  the  means  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  living  within  the 
ceiling  that  Congress  and  the  President 
have  prescribed.  « 

If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  sue^ 
ceeding.  it  is  necessary  that  this  forBgn 
aid  bill  be  cut.  at  a  minimum,  by  the 
amount  proposed  in  this  amendment. 
Even  so,  we  still  will  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  if  Congress  is  to  fulfill  its  pledge  to 
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live  within  its  own  spending  ceiling.  That. 
Mr.  President,  sums  up  the  case  for  the 
first  amendment  I  have  offered. 

I  now  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  second  amendmmt 

1  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  13  tlirougb  20 
and  tnaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Foreign  Aaslst*nce 
Act  at  1961  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  help  to  restore  con- 
gressional control  over  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  returns  to  Congress  the 
pursestrlngs  for  a  quarter  btlllon  dollars 
now  held  by  the  executive  branch.  Mem- 
bers will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  cloee  to  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  bigger  than 
It  looks. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
would  require  that  Congress  authorize 
and  appropriate,  in  the  regular  manner, 
all  fimds  for  use  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  Is  not 
the  case  under  existing  law,  a  condition 
that  would  be  continued  by  this  blU.  Un- 
der existing  law,  Congress  is  deceived 
about  the  amoimts  It  thinks  it  author- 
izes and  appropriates  for  the  foreign  aid 
loan  program — loans  made  for  40  years 
with  2  percent  interest  the  first  10  years 
and  3  percent  for  the  next  30  years.  Take 
this  bill,  for  example.  The  table  on  page 

2  of  the  committee  report  shows  that, 
under  the  continuing  resolution,  de- 
velopment loans  can  be  m&de  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $310  million  and  that,  under 
the  new  aid  categories,  a  total  of  $592 
million  will  be  available  for  both  loans 
and  grants.  But  these  flgxtres  do  not  show 
that  $251  miUion  more  will  be  available 
this  fiscal  year  for  lending  purposes  from 
repayments  on  outstanding  foreign  aid 
loans.  Nowhere  in  this  bill  wiU  you  find 
that  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  listed. 
This  is  not  a  $1 .23  billion  foreign  aid  bill ; 
it  is  a  $1.48  billion  bill,  immensely  more 
than  meets  the  eye. 

I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  few.  If 
any,  members  outside  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Appropriations  Committees 
realize  that  this  additional  money  is 
made  available  each  year — almost  auto- 
matically and  without  any  real  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  And  the  total  is  growing 
yearly.  In  4  years,  the  money  from  loan 
repaymente  that  will  be  available  under 
existing  law  will  increase  to  $416  million. 
This  practice  is  deceptive  of  Congress 
and  deceptive  of  the  public. 

Repayments  on  foreign  aid  loans 
should  go  into  the  Treasury.  U  a  case  can 
be  made  for  using  these  additional  fimds 
in  the  foreign  aid  program,  a  straight- 
forward authorization  and  appropriation 
request  should  be  submitted  to  Congress 
each  year  by  the  President.  This  method 
for  circumventing  Congress  should  end. 

I  recognize  that  the  executive  branch, 
of  course,  wants  to  keep  things  the  way 
they  are— «o  that  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
hoDs  Will  not  be  subjected  to  the  gamut 
of  the  regular  authorization  and  appro- 
priations processes. 

Foreign  £ud  officials  know  that  Con- 
gren  would  take  a  dim  view  of  voting  an 


extra  qiiarter  of  a  billion  thla  year  for 
2 -percent  loans  to  foreign  coimtries  when 
the  Oovemment  is  borrowing  its  money 
at  8Vi  percent. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  example  of  how 
Congress  has  allowed  its  authority  to 
erode  to  the  advantage  of  the  executive 
branch.  Approval  of  my  amendment  will 
be  a  step  toward  restoring  Congress  con- 
trol over  the  purse  strings. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

That  concludes,  Mr.  President,  the  case 
that  I  intend  to  make  for  the  two  amend- 
ments that  I  have  offered.  Aside  from  the 
time  I  should  like  to  reserve  for  rebuttal, 
I  suggest  that  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRXY),  may  want  to 
take  the  remaining  time  to  respond  as  he 

sees  TXXf. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  with  great  interest.  He  took  very 
much  the  same  position  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  hope  very  much  that  that  po- 
sition will  not  be  sustained  and  for  the 
foUowing  reasons: 

We  are  already  making  material  cuts 
in  foreign  aid.  Indeed,  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal is  $300  million  less  than  that 
adopted  by  the  House.  We  are  facing  a 
real  issue  of  morality  in  this  particular 
situation  because  we  are  simply  thumb- 
ing down  (HI  foreign  aid  both  absolutely 
in  terms  of  our  own  position  and  rela- 
Uvely  In  terms  of  the  position  of  other 
countries,  which  Is  almost  shameful  In 
terms  of  the  fact  that  relatively  speak- 
ing we  are  the  major  "have"  nation  when 
two-tioirds  of  the  world  are  in  the  "have 
not"  category. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  the  $134 
million  for  the  United  States  to  put  it- 
self in  the  position  of  incurring  more 
hatred  and  resentment,  which  is  grow- 
ing— as  we  whittle  down,  and  whittle 
down  again  with  respect  to  foreign  aid— 
among  developing  countries  in  the  wcwld. 
It  is  growing  and  I  have  seen  it  grow 
and  so  has  every  other  Member  who  has 
gone  to  any  meeting  or  conference 
around  the  world,  including  the  United 
Nations,  which  involves  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world,  which  are  mindful 
of  what  this  relatively  affluent  Nation  of 
ours  is  doing  with  respect  to  trying  to 
help  them  out  of  the  morass  in  which 
they  have  found  themselves  for  so  many 
decades. 

The  Eu-gument  is  made  to  cut  It  down 
because  it  is  not  effective,  when  the  fact 
Is  that  this  amendment  comes  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  trying  totally  new 
criteria  with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 
The  report  on  page  4  clearly  states: 
This  year.  In  prorfallng  for  the  contlniia- 
tlon  of  a  VS.  bilateral  program,  the  Com- 
mittee has  taken  determined  action  to  focus 
our  aid  efforts  more  sharply  upon  the  world's 
poor.  Under  the  provlalons  In  the  bill  re> 


ported  by  the  Conunlttae,  bilateral  develop- 
ment aid  would  be  concentrated  on  direct 
problem-solving,  and  considerably  less  em- 
phasis than  In  the  f>«et  would  be  accorded  to 
large  scale  capital  projects  and  general  pur- 
pose resource  transfers.  Funds  In  the  bill 
would  be  allocated  ^>eclflcaUy  in  eategmlee 
reflecting  the  most  common  and  parvaatve 
development  problems:  food  production, 
rural  development,  and  nutrition;  popula- 
tion pi&nomg  and  health:  and  educatloo 
and  human  reaouroes  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  we  are  ixtt  even  talking  about 
$1.2  billion  because  $376  million  is  for 
economic  assistance  in  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  we  can  be  sure 
that  if  this  cut  \s  made,  it  will  not  come 
out  of  those  countries,  which  represent, 
in  essence,  defense  support — but  wlli 
come  out  of  the  backs  of  the  poorest 
people  on  Earth. 

We  have  cut  down  and  cut  down  until 
today  we  are  responsible,  in  the  pubUc 
sense,  for  a  fraction  of  1  percent,  not 
the  United  NaUons'  criterion  of  the  1 
percent  to  which  we  ourselves  subscribed. 
I  know  that,  because  I  made  the  speech 
at  the  United  Nations  by  authority  of  the 
President  in  1970  when  I  was  a  general 
delegate  there. 

One  other  point.  One  of  the  excuses  for 
cutting  down,  which  we  have  already 
done  with  respect  to  a  bilateral  foreign 
aid  program,  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
are  building  up  and  financing  an  inter- 
national organization.  like  the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  following 
through  on  these  commitments.  One  of 
the  crying  needs  for  appropriations  is 
precisely  in  those  particular  areas.  It 
only  compounds  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  which  our  country  would  find  it- 
self were  it  to  make  this  proixtsed  fur- 
ther cut. 

Finally,  and  I  think  this  is  a  conclu- 
sive argument,  we  have  a  new  Secretary 
of  State.  We  have  a  new  posture  re- 
garding foreign  policy.  We  have  done  our 
utmost  to  make  a  success  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Most  of  us  understand  the  grave 
deficiencies  in  our  domestic  policy.  Let 
us  not  make  the  mistake  of  putting  in 
danger  our  progress  in  foreign  affairs  by 
such  a  shortsighted  proposal  as  this. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  done  more  than  enough  to 
accept  the  conception  of  an  economy 
that  proportionately  will  make  certain 
that  we  have  a  well-plaruied  rather  than 
an  imdeveloped  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that,  as  I  understand  the  sec- 
ond amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  it  would  eliminate  the  loan  re- 
flow  authority.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
time  when  we  can  cut  down  on  our  co- 
operation with  other  coimtries  to  that 
extent.  We  approved  an  amendment  this 
morning — and  the  other  day,  too — which 
I  was  not  happy  about,  which  puts  the 
squeeze  on  India,  or  would  if  that 
amendment  were  carried  out  as  it  might 
be  interpreted. 

I  do  not  think  that  countries  like  In- 
dia. Bangladesh,  and  many  other  coun- 
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tries  can  do  the  Job  if  our  assistance  to 
them  is  reduced  at  this  time. 

This  $385  million  cut  which  is  what 
the  two  amendments  provide — Is  pretty 
heavy — pretty  heavy,  indeed.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  opposed  the  first 
amendment,  which  would  set  a  ceiling  of 
$1.1  billion,  because  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  authorization  In 
the  bill  by  $134  million.  I  note  again  that 
the  Senate's  appropriation  lor  the  fiscal 
year  1973  was  $1,493,000,000.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  this  authorization  ceiling  with- 
out regard  to  what  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does,  that  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  $393  million  since  fiscal 
1973.  despite  the  fact  that  during  that 
period  of  time  inflation  has  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  al- 
ready cut  the  administration's  request  by 
$376  million.  We  have  acted  with  the 
greatest  care  in  trying  to  economize 
under  this  program. 

The  amounts  in  this  bill  are  already  the 
lowest  recommended  for  these  activities 
in  foreign  aid  since  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram began.  So  we  are  being  prudent. 
I  regret  that  this  Chamber  is  not  filled, 
so  that  Senators  would  know  that  we 
have  done  what  the  Senate  has  asked  us 
to  do.  We  have  cut,  and  cut  deeply. 

The  Senator  alleges  that  Congress  Is 
kept  in  the  dark  about  the  use  of  the  re- 
paymmts  on  outstanding  development 
loans.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  Is 
simply  not  true.  Not  one  penny  of  these 
funds  can  be  used  without  passage  of 
authorization  and  appropriations  biUs. 
Pour  committees  go  over  this  item  each 
year  and  any  one  of  them  can  vote  to 
deny  the  use  of  these  repayments  for  ad- 
ditional lending. 

AID  does  not  get  this  money  auto- 
matically. It  takes  specific  approval  in 
both  the  authorizing  and  the  appropria- 
tions process  for  these  funds  to  be  made 
available.  This  is  not  a  process  where 
the  wool  is  pulled  over  Congress'  eyes. 
Congress  has  been  clearly  told  by  AID 
each  year  what  they  plan  to  do  with  the 
money  and  Congress  has  ccMisistently 
given  its  approval  In  both  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  appropriations  bill. 

The  AID  congressional  presentation 
materials  clearly  show  how  these  funds 
are  to  be  used — every  chart  showing  the 
proposed  AID  program  Includes  these  re- 
flow  funds.  ITie  facts  are  fully  laid  out 
for  anyone  who  has  enough  Interest  to 
look. 

"Hie  authority  for  use  of  the  repay- 
ments on  outstanding  foreign  aid  loans 
for  making  new  loans  is  nothing  new. 
It  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  development  loan  program.  It  is 
entirely  proper  that  these  repayments  l)e 
used  for  making  additional  loans.  To  do 
so  is  to  use  the  money  for  precisely  the 
same  purpose  for  which  it  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  in  the  first  place. 

One  final  point:  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  approved  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  the  development  loeui 
program  approved  by  the  committee  by 
about  one-half — a  reduction  of  $251.- 
000,000.  This  would  be  on  top  of  the  20- 


percent  reducticHi  already  made  by  the 
committee  In  the  administration's 
request.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIELEN.  I  might  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  take  into  ccmsidera- 
tion  the  devaluation  of  the  currency,  the 
cut  is  much  more  than  it  appears  to  be 
on  paper. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed.  This  amaid- 
ment,  tf  adopted,  would  amount  to  a 
total  cut  of  S5  percent  in  the  program, 
and  we  have  already  trimmed  the  pro- 
gram by  almost  26  percent. 

I  beUeve  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
accept  this  amendment  or  to  approve  it. 

This  reflow  amendment  was  before  the 
committee,  was  argued  in  committee, 
was  debated  in  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee rejected  It.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation hlst(M7  for  economic  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  predecessor  legislation.  Including 
supplementals,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD,  showing  exew:tly  what  the 
authorizations  are,  what  the  appropria- 
tions are,  and  the  reflow. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AUTH0RI7ATI0N  AND  APPROPRIATION  HISTORY  FOR 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  Of  1961  AND  PREDECESSOR  LEGISLATION  (INaUOING 
SUPPLEMENTALS)  FISCAL  YEAR  1948-73 

(In  miDions  ol  dolUrsI 
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Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute,  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  been  reading  the 
editorial  opinlcm  in  the  country.  I  have 
before  me  two  editorials  from  leading 
newspapers — the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times — one  captioned 
"A  Responsible  Foreign  Aid  PcAicy,"  the 
other  "Innovative  Aid  Fleform."  The  new 
direction  of  foreign  aid  has  been  widely 
hailed  in  editorial  opinion  throughout 
the  country. 

Does  not  Uie  Senator  feel  that  it  is  a 
sheer  omstruction  of  good  faith  in 
undertaking  a  totally  new  program 
directed  to  the  most  poor  and  the  most 
dire  situation:  that  because  these 
amendments  have  been  very  carefully 
debated  and  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senate  ought  to  at  least,  for 
this  once,  abide  by  our  judgment  and 
give  this  matter  a  chance? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  my  view,  of 
covirse;  but  every  Senator  has  a  right 
to  modify  legislation. 

I  know  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  him  personally,  publicly,  and 
ofBcially,  particularly  in  matters  that 
relate  particidarly  to  foreign  poUcy.  But 
I  feel  that  his  amendments  go  too  far. 

If  this  bill  had  not  been  reduced,  I 
would  say  there  should  be  a  cut.  But  we 
have  made  a  25-  to  26-percent  reduction. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said, 
if  we  should  accept  these  amendments, 
we  would,  fof  all  practical  purposes, 
wreck  this  bilT 

More  thsin  that,  this  money  will  come 
out  of  the  categories  that  relate  to  food 
production,  nutrition,  health,  educaticHi, 
and  training.  That  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
take.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  knows  the  score,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  I  know  the  score  as  w^. 

All  the  discussion  concerning  reduc- 
tions in  this  program  amounts  to  Just  so 
much  juggling  of  figures.  The  important 
figure  to  look  at,  if  one  really  wants  to 
know  whether  or  not  this  program  is 
being  reduced,  is  the  figure  contained  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  Tliat  repre- 
sents the  existing  level  of  foreign  aid 
spending.  The  House  bill  is  11  or  12  per- 
cent above  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
Senate  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  is  114  per- 
cent below  the  continuing  resolution.  It 
may  be  that  these  near- Identical  per- 
centages are  Just  coincidental,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  effort  here  is  to  pass  a  bill  that 
will  then  go  to  conference,  where  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  money  amounts  will  be 
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spilt  between  the  two  Houses.  In  that 
process,  we  will  come  out  with  foreign  aid 
spending  preserved  at  the  current  level. 
In  other  words,  the  real  undertaking 
liere  is  to  keep  foreign  aid  spending  at 
the  current  level  and.  If  possible,  to  In- 
crease it  Just  a  bit.  Unless  my  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  this  is  what  will  hap- 
pen. 

If  my  first  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
will  a  modest  reduction  of  $134  million, 
which  would  likely  come  out  of  confer- 
ence at  about  $50  million  or  $60  million. 
I  suggest  that  it  Is  a  very  small  cut  In- 
deed. 

Even  though  I  have  long  since  grown 
disenchanted  with  the  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram, having  concluded  that  it  does 
serve  the  goals  Its  advocates  proclaim, 
the  case  for  this  amendment  can  be 
based  solely  upon  the  financial  dlfflcul- 
Oes  within  our  own  coimtry.  The  best 
argimient  that  can  be  made  for  it  Is  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  suffering  through 
the  worst  inflation  In  the  century,  aggra- 
vated by  enormous  Federal  deficits  which 
bespeak  the  urgent  need  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Here  Is  a  place  to  do  It.  and  to  do  it  in 
a  way  that  wlU  not  bring  down  either 
the  wrath  of  the  world  upon  us  or  cause 
the  collapse  of  foreign  aid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  program  does  not 
amount  to  $1,234,000,000,  the  authorized 
level  of  this  bill.  This  Is  only  a  small  part 
of  a  total  foreign  aid  program  that  actu- 
ally win  come  to  between  $3  billion  and 
$9  billion  this  year,  when  aU  categories 
of  aid  are  added  together. 

If  Senators  wish  to  make  any  reciuc- 
tlon  In  the  present  level  of  the  economic 
aid  program,  this  amendment  represents 
their  opportimlty  to  do  it.  If  they  accept 
the  bill  as  the  committee  reported  It 
they  will  continue  foreign  aid  spending 
at  approximately  present  levels,  once  the 
measure  works  Its  way  through  the  legis- 
lative process. 

In  regard  to  the  seeond  amendment. 
I  suggest  the  present  method  of  handling 
reflows  does  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
C<»igress.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
knows  that  a  quarter  bUIlon  doUars  of 
retin-ned  payments  on  past  loans  this 
year  will  revert  to  foreign  aid:  I  submit 
however,  that  most  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  know  this.  It  Is 
not  a  line  Item  In  any  appropriation  blU 
It  Is  burled  In  the  fine  print  of  the  law 
it  Is  a  way  to  ctreumvent  the  normal 
process  by  which  CoDgress  scrutinizes 
public  expenditures:  it  should  be 
stopped. 

Anyone  who  believes  Congress  should 
undertake  to  tighten  Its  grip  on  the 
Federal  purse  strings  should  support  this 
amendment.  Those  who  would  give  only 
Up  service  to  that  cause,  by  leaving  it  to 
the  AID  agency  to  recapture  the  money 
and  reloan  it  to  foreign  governments 
support  a  method  that,  in  effect,  circum- 
vents the  Congress. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  about  the  new  foreign  aid  program 
It  does  come  to  us  in  new  wrappings,  yet 
U  is  still  the  same  program  underneath 
The  wrappings  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
our  best  instincts  Since  day-to-day 
politics  are  largely  determined  by  the 


packaging.  It  may  be  that  the  committee 
version  of  the  aid  bill  will  pass  unaltered. 
However,  it  is  the  same  old  program  still, 
whatever  the  wrappings. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove both  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  not  In  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  divide  the  time  on  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
call  of  the  quorum  and  that  the  time  be 
equaUy  divided  between  the  two  sides 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator form  Minnesota  has  all  the  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  am  very 
glad  to  divide  it  on  that  basis  with  my 
dear  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
t^e  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
votes  which  were  scheduled  to  begin  at 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today  begin  at  the 
hour  of  1 :  45  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  back  his 
time  on  the  pending  amendment' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  thought  we  were  finished  I  yield 
back  all  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
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Ing  In  •cUon  and  de«d  In  Lmx  U  corered  by 
article   18  of   tbe   Protocol  signed   by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Froat  (Pathet 
Lao)   and  the  Royal  Laotian  Oovernment  in 
Vientiane  on  September  14,  1973  (which  Im- 
plements article  8  of  the  Agreement  signed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  that  government  in 
Vientiane  on  February  21.  1973,  requiring  the 
releaae    of    aU    prisoners    "regardless    of    na- 
tionaUty"  captured  and  held  in  Laos),  and 
paragraph  C  of  such  article  18  provides  that 
within  "16  to  30  days  '  from  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Protocol,  each  side  Is  to  report 
the  number  of  thoee  prisoners  and  Individ- 
uals still   held,   with  an  indication  of  their 
nationality  and  status,  together  with  a  list 
of  names  and  any  who  dies  In  captivity,  and 
(4)   few  of  the  United  States  men  lost  in 
Laoa   during    the    military   engagements   in 
Indochina    have    been    returned,    and    with 
knowledge  about  many  of  these  men  has  yet 
been  fully  disclosed,  and  the  North  Vietnam 
ceaae-flre  provisions  calling  for  ln^>ectlon  of 
crash  and  grave  sites  and  for  other  forms  of 
cooperation    have    not   been   fully    complied 
with. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

( 1 )  the  provisions  for  the  release  of  prison- 
ers and  an  accounting  of  individuals  missing 
and  dead,  as  provided  for  in  article  18  of  the 
Protocol  signed  on  September  14.  1973,  by 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment, be  adhered  to  in  spirit  and  In  deed- 
and 

(3)  the  faithful  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Laotian  Agreement  and  Protocol  on 
the  question  of  Individuals  miMing  in  action 
wlU  encourage  all  parties  In  Indochina  to 
cooperate  In  providing  complete  Information 
on  all  nationals  of  any  nation  who  may  be 
captured  or  missing  at  any  place  in  Indo- 
china. 


new  section : 


PwaoNMs  or  wa«  akd  n»DiviDt7Ai.s  MisaiKo  nr 

ACTION 

Sk.  23.  (a)  The  Senate  declares  that— 

(1)  the  famuies  of  those  1300  Indlvldtials 
m^lng  In  action  during  the  Indochina  con- 
met  have  suffered  extraordinary  torment  In 
aacertalnlng  the  fxUl  and  complete  Informa- 
t  on  about  their  loved  ones  who  are  formaUy 
classified  as  missing  in  action; 

(2)  United  States  Involvement  In  the  Indo- 

*^  .!w*.f°'*'"*^  ^**"  '=*"^  'o  »  negotiated  end 
with  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  Agreement 
,  !^'*o°°  January  27,  1973,  and  section  307 
»  .  .^.^°°'^  Supplemental  Apprc^rlatlons 
Act.  1973,  requires  that  "None  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be 
expended  to  support  directly  or  Indirectly 
combat  activities  In  or  over  Cambodia  Laos 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by  United 
SUtes  forces,  and  after  August  16.  1978  bo 
other  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  for  such 
purpose. "; 

(3)  the  question  of  the  return  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  accounting  for  individuals  mlsa- 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
8  mcmths  ago  representatives  of  the  U.S 
Government  signed  the  Vietnam  agree- 
ment In  Paris  marking  a  negotiated  end 
to  the  Indochina  conflict. 

Soon  thereafter,  591  American  prison- 
ers of  war  rejoined  their  families  after 
long  yeari  of  separation. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  think  that 
this  marked  the  end  to  what  seemed  to 
be  an  endless  ordeal  for  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Indochina.  But 
that  Is,  unfortunately,  just  ot  the  case. 
For  the  families  of  1,300  men  missing  In 
action  in  Indochix-a,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  tormenting  questions  about  their 
loved  ones. 

A  recent  development  occurred  in 
Vientiane  Laos  to  give  these  families  new 
hope,  however.  On  September  14,  1973 
the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government  and  the  Lao  Patriotic 
Front — Pathet  Lao — signed  a  protocol 
pursuant  to  their  agreement  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1973.  Aitlcle  18,  in  particular, 
spells  out  detailed  provlsloos  agreed  to 
by  the  two  Lao  parties  for  release  of 
prisoners  and  accounting  for  the  mtjuring 
in  Laos. 

According  to  an  oflBclal  State  Depart- 
ment analyst  of  POW/MIA  provisions  of 
the  Laos  Protocol: 

The  language  of  Article  18  requires  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  regardless  of  nation- 
ality captured  anC  held  In  Laos.  ThU  would 
^ply  to  Lao  personnel,  to  other  Indochlneee 
and,  at  oovent.  to  any  Americans  .  Pars- 
graph  C  ot  Article  18  provides  that  within 
'16  to  30  days"  from  the  date  of  signing  at 
the  Protocol  (September  14)  each  side  Is  to 
report  the  number  of  thoee  still  held  with 
Indication  of  their  nationality  and  status,  to- 
gether with  a  list  ot  names  of  any  who  died 
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in  captivity.  ...  If  this  provision  is  obaerved. 
Information  on  the  number  at  thoee  held, 
and  the  list  of  namim  of  thoee  who  died  in 
captivity,  ahould  be  provided  no  later  than 
October  14,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  very  crucial 
jimcture  In  our  long-standing  efforts  to 
leam  about  the  fate  of  the  1.300  men 
missing  In  Indochii.a.  some  327  of  them 
in  or  near  Laos. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  a  show  of  Senate  con- 
cern and  resolve  Is  absolutely  essential 
at  this  stage.  The  end  of  the  period  of 
15 1.  30  days  from  the  ligning  of  the  pro- 
toco!  on  September  14 — the  time  pre- 
scribed In  the  protocol  when  the  Laotian 
parties  are  to  report  tho  number,  nation- 
ality, and  status  of  those  men  held  and 
the  names  of  any  who  died  In  captivity— 
Is  In  only  a  matter  of  weeks. 

This  amendment,  which  Is  really  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  which  I 
am  calling  up  today  Is  an  effort  to  en- 
courage resolution  of  the  status  of  the 
missing  in  action.  It  appeals  to  the  well 
acknowledged  humanitarian  reputation 
of  the  Laotian  jjeople.  And  it  is  directed 
to  them  as  a  reinforcement  of  all  the  un- 
flagging efforts  of  those  who,  with  un- 
derstandable concern,  still  seek  news 
about  their  unforgotten  loved  ones. 

This  resolution,  it  Is  further  hoped, 
win  also  serve  as  an  encouragement  for 
all  parties  concerned  In  Indochina  to  co- 
operate In  providing  complete  informa- 
tion to  the  families  of  all  1.300  Americans 
who  may  be  captured  or  missing  any- 
where in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilks)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEL£ON.  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allkn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtbch)  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  Just  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
on  my  time?  In  section  23  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  he  says,  "The  Senate 

declares  that I  believe  the  Senator 

should  change  that  to,  "The  Congress 
declares." 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  Is  correct.  I  modify 
my  sunendment  to  Include  the  word 
"Congress"  for  "Senate"  In  the  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  in  one  other 
place  there  Is  reference  to  "Senate."  It 
should  be  changed  to  "Congress." 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
amend  my  amendment  to  use  the  word 
"Congress"  anyplace  where  the  word 
"Senate"  is  used. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEai  (Mr. 
Allkn)  .  The  amendment  will  be  so  mod- 
ified. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
subject  that  is  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  with  reference  to  tbe 


tragic  war  In  Indochina  than  what  we 
call  the  mlBsing  In  action.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  every  conceivable  effort 
is  made  by  our  Government  and  other 
governments.  IntematiwiKl  organize - 
ViatM,  to  ascertain  whether  these  mm  are 
really  missing  in  action,  or  whether  they 
are  prisoners  of  war,  or  whether  they  are 
casualties  or  dead. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  quite 
obvious.  It  states  that  the  families  of 
1,300  indlvldtials  are  suffering  great  an- 
guish here  in  America  because  they  are 
not  getting  any  information  as  to  what 
Is  happening  to  their  loved  ones.  The 
amendment  merely  states  that  faithful 
compliance  with  the  Laotian  agreement 
and  the  protocol  on  Individuals  missing 
in  action  will  encourage  all  parties  In  In- 
dochina to  cooperate  In  providing  com- 
plete information  on  all  individuals  who 
may  be  captured  or  missing  at  any  place 
in  Indochina. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention.  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  a  source  of  reassurance 
to  the  families  of  the  1,300  Americans 
who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frc«n  Minnesota.  I  think  many  of  the 
p>eople  who  have  relatives,  sons,  or  broth- 
ers who  are  missing  in  action  frequently 
feel  that  not  enough  is  being  done  to 
retain  the  Issue  in  the  public  fonma  for 
constant  reference  and  pressure.  We 
must  continue  to  do  whatever  we  can  do 
to  get  word  and  Information  on  all  of 
those  missing  In  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
brief  amendment,  as  modified,  be  printed 
in  the  REfx>RD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment. U5  modified,  wsis  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

PaiSONXKS    or     WAB     and     IKDnOOUALS     MISSING 
IN    ACTION 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  0>ngres8  declares  that — 

(1)  the  famUles  of  those  1,300  Individuals 
TMiMing  in  action  during  the  Indochina  con- 
flict have  suffered  extraordinary  torment  In 
ascertaining  the  fiill  and  complete  informa- 
tion about  their  loved  ones  who  are  formally 
classlfled  as  missing  In  action; 

(2)  United  States  involvement  In  the  Indo- 
china conflict  has  come  to  a  negotiated  end 
with  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  Agreement 
In  Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  and  section 
307  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1973,  requires  that  "None  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  under  this  Act 
may  be  expended  to  support  directly  or  In- 
directly combat  activities  In  or  over  Cam- 
bodia, Laos.  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by 
United  States  forces  and  after  August  16, 
1973.  no  other  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
under  any  other  Act  may  be  expended  for 
such  purpose."; 

( 3 )  the  question  of  the  return  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  accounting  for  Individuals  miss- 
ing in  action  and  dead  In  Laos  Is  covered  by 
article  18  of  the  Protocol  algned  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (Pathet 
Lao)  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Oovernment  In 
Vientiane  on  September  14,  1973  (which  Im- 
plements article  6  of  the  Agreement  signed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  that  government  In 
Vientiane  on  February  21,  1973,  requiring  the 
releaae  of  aU  prisoners  "regardleas  of  nation- 
ality" capttired  and  held  In  Laos),  and  para- 


graph C  of  such  article  18  provides  that, 
within  "IB  to  30  days"  from  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Protocol,  each  side  is  to  report 
the  number  of  those  prisoners  and  Indlvia- 
uals  still  held,  with  an  indication  of  their 
nationality  and  status,  together  with  a  list 
of  names  and  any  who  dies  In  captivity;  and 

(4)  few  of  the  United  States  men  loet  In 
Laoe  during  the  military  engagements  In 
Indochina  have  been  returned,  and  knowl- 
edge about  many  of  these  men  has  yet  been 
fuUy  dlacloeed,  and  the  North  Vietnam 
ceaae-flre  provisions  calling  for  Inspection  of 
crash  and  grave  sites  and  for  other  forms 
of  cooperation  have  not  been  fuUy  compUed 
with. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  the  provisions  for  the  releaae  of  pri- 
soners and  an  accounting  of  individuals 
missing  and  dead,  as  provided  for  In  article 
18  of  the  Protocol  signed  on  September  14. 
1973.  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Hoyal  Lao- 
tian Oovernment,  be  adhered  to  In  spirit 
and  In  deed;  and 

(2)  the  faithful  compUance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Laotian  Agreement  and  Protocol  on 
the  question  of  individuals  mlMlng  In  action 
wUl  encourage  aU  parties  In  Indochina  to 
cooperate  In  providing  complete  Information 
on  aU  nationals  of  any  nation  who  may  be 
captured  or  rniRning  at  any  place  In  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  further  use  of 
time  on  this  side,  because  we  are  In  full 
concurrence  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Therefore.  I 
yield  back  all  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
both  Church  amendments  at  this  time 
with  one  show  of  seconds^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who,  I  believe,  is  on  the  way  and  has  an 
amendment  that  he  wishes  to  be  brought 
up.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
Senator  at  this  point  has  an  amendment 
he  wants  to  bring  up. 

May  I  suggest,  therefore,  on  the  time 
on  the  bill — we  still  have  considerable 
time  left 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment.  No.  502,  as 
modified,  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  tbe  end  of  tlie  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

INTSBITATTONAL  NASCOTICS  CONTSOL 

"Sk;.  23.  Chapter  8  of  the  Ftorelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (23  VB.C.  2291)  as 
amended,  relating  to  International  narcotics 
control.    Is   further   amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  section  Ml  "(a)"  Imme- 
diately after  "INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL.—"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  section  481  "(b)  Imme- 
diately after  the  first  sentence  and  be/ore 
tl\e  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  which 
reads.  "In  order  to  promote"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  section  431  the 
fourth  sentence  to  the  end  which  begins 
with  "The  President  shall  siispend"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  The  President  (or  his  delegate)  shall 
cause  to  be  suspended  all  foreign  assistance, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  gifts,  loans,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
antees to  each  country,  except  as  provided 
in  (b)  of  this  section,  when  such  aid  Is 
rejected  by  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  section  483  of  this 
chapter.": 

(4)  by  striking  "Skc.  482.",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "8*c.  483."; 

(5)  by  inserting  the  following: 

"Ssc.  482.  (a)  The  President  shall  make  an 
aflinnattve  finding  that  a  country  Is  taking 
adequat*  steps,  as  set  forth  In  (c)  of  this 
section,  to  control  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, transportation,  and  manufactura 
of  opium  and  Its  derivatives  within  ninety 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
each  year  thereafter,  which  finding  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Cong^ress  the  first  day  of 
June  of  each  year. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  foUowtng  the 
■iibmiaslon  of  such  afllrmatlve  findings,  the 
Congress  may  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution 
rejecting  such  findings  as  to  any  or  all  coun- 
tries, whereupon  the  President  shall  Imme- 
diately suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to  such 
country  In  accordance  with  section  481  of  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  coordlna- 
tlon  and  consultation  with  all  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  Involved  with  the  control 
of  the  production,  distribution,  transporta- 
tion, and  manufacture  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives.  shaU  set  forth  those  mea8\ire8 
which  constitute  a  good  faith  effort  to  con- 
trol Illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives.  Such 
measures  may  reflect  the  Individuality  of  a 
country,  but  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(1)  the  enactment  of  criminal  laws  con- 
trolling the  production,  distribution  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  a  viable  agency 
to  enforce  criminal  laws  controlling  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  transportation,  and 
manufacture  of  opium  and  its  derivatives; 

"(3)  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws  controlling  the  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and  manufacture  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives; 

"(4)  the  full  cooperation  of  such  country 
with  all  United  States  departments  or 
agencies  involved  m  the  Interdiction  of  the 


supply  of  illicit  opium,  and  its  derivatives. 
Into  the  United  States; 

"(5)  the  establishment  of  border  proce- 
dures for  the  Interdiction  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives,  out  of  or  into  such  country; 

"(0)  the  destruction  of  all  lUlcit  oplTim 
and  Its  derivatives  after  Ks  evidentiary  use 
has  expired;  and 

"(7)  the  establishment  of  detailed  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  all  legal  {>roductlon. 
transportation,  distribution,  or  manufac- 
ture of  opium  and  Its  derivatives.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day raising  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  which  refuse  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  end  illicit 
opium  production. 

Mr.  President,  section  481  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  suspend  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  those 
nations  which  he  determines  have  not 
taken  adequate  steps  to  suppress  dan- 
gerous drugs.  The  President  fully  em- 
braced this  responsibility  on  September 
18,  1972.  when  he  proclaimed — 

Any  government  whoee  leaders  participate 
in  or  protect  the  activities  of  those  who 
contribute  to  our  driig  problem  should  know 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
required  by  statute  to  suspend  all  Ameri- 
can economic  and  military  assistance  to 
such  a  regime.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  com- 
ply  fully  and   promptly  with   that  statute. 

Apparently  the  President  feels  that 
there  are  no  nations  which  continue  to 
be  lax  in  their  control  of  heroin  and 
other  related  hard  drugs.  And  he  most 
certainly  must  not  susptect  that  some 
governments  are  completely  ignoring 
drug  traffic.  The  Congress,  however, 
knows  better.  The  existing  situation  de- 
mands a  clear  formulation  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  if  we  are  to  be  conscientious  in  our 
effort  to  end  the  drug  problem  in 
America. 

Congressional  study  and  journalistic 
resea'-ch  have  brought  forth  Incontra- 
vertable  evidence  that  a  number  of 
governments  are  simply  not  complying 
with  the  requests  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  vigorously  suppress  drug  traffic. 
Yet  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  July  1973  report  of  a  spe- 
cial study  mission  entitled  "The  Nar- 
cotics Situation  in  Southeast  Asia,"  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  White  House  denies  that  their  pro- 
gram of  piecemeal  efforts  is  insufBclent, 
claiming  that  there  have  been  "Im- 
portant breakthroughs  and  huge  seiz- 
ures." These  huge  seizures  amoimt  to 
confiscating  29  tons  of  opium  in  Lao6. 
South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand-  In  the 
face  of  the  total  production  of  Illicit 
opium  in  this  area,  the  seizures  amount 
to  only  3  or  4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  gave  the  pow- 
er to  terminate  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  President  only  because 
we  know  that  customs  agents  and  border 
patrols  caimot  slnglehandedly  reduce 
smuggling  of  heroin.  A  General  Account- 


ing Office  report  stated,  in  reference  to 
customs  operations,  that — 

Although  these  efforts  may  deter  amateun 
and  small-scale  smugglers  they  have  not  had 
and  probably  cannot  have  any  real  Impact 
on  the  organized  groups  engaged  in  large- 
scale  heroin  smuggling. 

Customs  does  act  as  a  §trong  deterent. 
but  It  simply  cannot  stop  the  main  bulk 
of  heroin  reaching  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica, addicting  our  citizens,  filling  the  cof- 
fers of  organized  crime,  and  accounting 
for  nearly  half  of  the  crimes  committed 
in  our  cities.  Profits  in  the  drug  trade  are 
enormous.  A  $100,000  investment  by 
stateside  financiers  can  yield  $2  million 
within  6  months;  10  or  15  tons  of  heroin, 
originally  costing  $5  million  will  take  a 
turnover  for  American  dealers  of  $9.8 
billion.  With  profits  as  high  as  this,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  source  and  a  reason- 
ably safe  route  of  transit,  there  will  most 
assuredly  be  successful  smuggling  of 
heroin  into  the  United  States  to  feed  the 
veins  of  American  addicts. 

The  logic  behind  section  481  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  to  stop  her- 
oin at  Its  source.  Perhaps  the  flaw  in  our 
legislation  has  been  that  the  President 
alone  Is  left  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
government's  cooperation  has  been  ade- 
quate. As  we  know,  there  are  many  coun- 
tries in  violation  of  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. Yet,  section  481  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  leaves  the  President 
to  decide  which  governments  are  taking 
adequate  steps  to  control  the  illicit  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  manufac- 
ture of  opium  and  Its  derivatives. 

Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt.  USMC  retired, 
as  head  of  Special  Task  Force  on  the 
World  Drug  Situation,  stated  that 
Southeast  Asia  is  providing  10  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  drug  traffic  coming  into 
this  coimtry.  Because  of  Its  tremendous 
potential,  however.  Southeast  Asia  could 
eventually  replace  Turkey  as  the  largest 
producer  of  opium  In  Asia  with  approxi- 
mately 400  tons.  Laos,  however,  ac- 
counted for  nearly  100  tons,  and  Thai- 
land for  almost  200  tons  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  heroin 
Imports  from  Southeast  Asia's  "golden 
triangle"  to  the  United  States  doubled 
from  1969  to  1971.  These  countries  not 
only  produce  opium,  but  are  the  homes 
for  many  of  the  laboratories  which  con- 
vert opium  into  the  more  valuable  and 
much  deadlier  commodity — heroin. 

General  Walt  went  on  to  say  that, 

We  know  as  a  certainty  that  a  lot  of  opium 
entering  the  Illicit  market  is  grown  In  the 
"golden  triangle."  or  in  Turkey,  Iran.  Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan,  and  Mexico. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  taken 
decisive  action  in  banning  all  opium  pro- 
duction after  1972.  This  should  effec- 
tively dry  up  Turkish  sources.  Mexico  Is 
the  source  of  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  heroin  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  and  Is  the  route  of  transit  of  15 
percent.  The  Mexican  Government  has 
established  penalties  under  the  agrarian 
reform  law  for  those  who  plant  or  per- 
mit the  planting  of  opium.  Penalties  In- 
clude confiscation  of  land  and  livestock. 
In  addition,  they  have  mobilized  10. 000 
troops  for  antidrug  operations,  destroy- 
ing more  than  2.500  hectares  of  poppy 
fields. 
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Mr.  President.  Michel  Lambertl,  co- 
author of  a  book  on  heroin,  has  written: 

Any  \mderdevel<^>ed  country  with  a  large 
unemployed  labor  force  can  start  production. 
This  could  be  the  case,  say  for  various  South 
American  countries. 

If  we  are  to  deter  these  underdevel- 
oped countries  from  realizing  their  po- 
tential as  opium  producers  and  distribu- 
tors, we  must  act  boldly  and  decisively. 
Some  have  suggested  paying  subsidies  to 
those  foreign  farmers  who  agree  not  to 
grow  opium  as  we  have  done  in  Turkey. 
But  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  1973. 

American  financial  contributions  to  Tur- 
key as  part  of  the  considerable  political  pres- 
sure to  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  after  1972,  offers  no  encouragement 
to  other  opium  producing  countries.  Turkish 
authorities  bad  esUmated  that  stopping 
opium  production  would  cost  the  country 
432  nuillon  dollars:  United  States  contribu- 
tions have  amounted  to  36  mimon  dollars. 

Obviously,  the  cost  of  such  subsidies  to 
fully  pay  for  opium  produced  in  all  coun- 
tries would  become  extreme.  Threats  to 
begin  production  by  those  countries  not 
now  engaged  might  also  become  com- 
monplace We  would  be  paying  a  tribute 
to  tyranny — the  tyranny  of  drug  traf- 
fickers. The  only  practical  and  honorable 
deterrent  to  Illicit  opium  production  and 
sales  is  the  imposition  of  penalties  on 
those  nations  which  refuse  to  cooperate. 
And  the  only  penalty  we  can  impose  on  a 
sovereign  nation  Is  the  removal  of  Amer- 
ican assistance.  This  line  of  reasoning 
was  accepted  by  Congress  when  It  gave 
the  power  of  suspending  foreign  aid  to 
countries  not  taking  adequate  steps  to 
end  micit  drug  traffic  to  the  President 
last  year.  By  enacting  the  pending 
amendment,  we  will  be  serving  notice  to 
organized  crime  and  governments  which 
have  not  taken  vigorous  action  against 
drug  traffic  that  we  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  financial  human  or  social  costs 
that  Illicit  drugs  have  brought  to  our 
people. 

Let  me  explain  what  my  amendment 
does.  Under  my  proposal,  the  President 
shall  annually  make  an  affirmative  find- 
ing that  a  country  is  taking  adequate 
steps  to  control  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, transportation,  and  manufacture  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives.  The  affirma- 
tive finding  shaU  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  which  may  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution reject  the  finding  as  to  any  coun- 
try. All  foreign  assistance  will  then  be 
suspended  to  that  country. 

My  proposal  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  set  forth  those  measures 
which  constitute  a  good  faith  effort  to 
control  Illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives. 
Those  measures  may  reflect  the  Individ- 
uality of  the  country,  but  shall  include: 

First.  The  enactment  of  criminal  laws 
controlling  the  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and  manufacture  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  viable 
agency  to  enforce  those  criminal  laws; 

Third.  The  vigorous  enforcement  of 
those  criminal  laws; 

Fourth.  The  full  cooperation  of  such 
country  with  all  U.S.  departments  and 
agencies  involved  In  the  interdiction  of 


the  supply  of  illicit  opium  and  its  deriva- 
tives into  the  United  States; 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  border 
procedures  for  the  interdiction  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives,  out  of  or  into  such 
country; 

Sixth.  The  destruction  of  all  midt 
opium  and  its  derivatives  after  Its  evi- 
dentiary use  has  expired;  and 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  de- 
tailed procedures  for  the  control  of  all 
legal  production,  transportation,  distri- 
bution or  manufacture  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives. 

I  have  modified  my  amendment  to 
clarify  a  questionable  interpretation  of 
when  foreign  assistance  is  to  be  sus- 
pended to  each  country  not  taking  ade- 
quate steps  to  control  illicit  opium.  Under 
my  amendment  as  modified,  subsection 
(c>  of  section  481  will  read: 

(c)  The  President  (or  his  delegate)  shaU 
cause  to  be  suspended  aU  foreign  assistance, 
tangible  or  intangible.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  gifts,  loans,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
antees to  each  coimtry.  except  as  provided  in 
(b)  of  this  section,  when  such  aid  is  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  secUon  482  of  this  chapter. 

This  clarifies  my  smiendment,  and 
makes  It  clear  that  no  aid  will  be  sus- 
pended to  any  country  under  my  amend- 
ment unless  Congress  by  concurrent  res- 
olution rejects  the  President's  finding  of 
fact  that  adequate  step>s  are  being  taken 
to  control  illicit  opium. 

My  amendm«it  does  not  cut  off  assist- 
ance to  any  country,  but  will  result  In  a 
studied  effort  to  determine  which  coun- 
tries are  seriously  attempting  to  control 
the  Illicit  flow  of  narcotics. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  explain  the  technical  changes  of  my 
amendment  to  the  existing  law.  I  believe 
that  once  my  colleagues  understand  the 
legal  ramifications  of  my  amendment, 
they  will  support  it  as  a  clear  expression 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  to  the  admm- 
Istratlon  of  this  country  in  the  conduct 
of  their  foreign  policy. 

Section  481  will  be  divided  into  sub- 
sections. The  first  subsection  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  to  be  full  and  ef- 
fective international  cooperation  to  end 
the  Illicit  production,  smuggling,  traf- 
ficking In,  and  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 
The  second  subsection  will  begin  with 
the  second  sentence  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  conclude  agreements  with 
other  countries  to  facilitate  the  control 
of  production,  processing,  transportation 
and  distribution  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs. 

My  amendment  then  strikes  the  re- 
mainder of  section  481,  which  states: 

The  President  shall  suspend  economic  and 
military  assistance  furnished  under  this  or 
any  other  act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  under 
the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act  and  imder 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  with  re- 
spect to  any  country  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  and  other  controUed 
substaaoes  (as  defined  by  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970)  produced  or  processed.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  m  such  country,  or  transported  through 
such  country.  frcKn  being  sold  Illegally  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United 
States  Oovemment  personnel  or  their  de- 


pendents or  from  entering  the  United  SUtee 
unlawfully.  Such  8u^>en8lon  shall  continue 
until  the  President  determines  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter.", and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Tti«  President  (or  his  delegate)  shall 
cause  to  be  suspended  all  foreign  aaaistanoe, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  gifts,  loans,  credit  sales,  or  guaran- 
tees to  every  country,  except  as  provided  to 
(b) — (which  Is  the  provision  of  aid  to  coun- 
tries for  the  control  of  Illicit  substances)  of 
this  section  and  section  482  of  this  chapter. 

My  proposal  then  inserts  a  new  sec- 
tion 482  which  calls  upon  the  President 
to  make  an  affirmative  finding  that  a 
country  is  taking  adequate  steps  to 
control  tl;e  production,  distribution, 
transportation  and  manufacture  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives  within  90  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  which  finding  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  the  first  day 
of  June  of  each  year. 

The  Congress  may  then  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  rejecting  the  I>resi- 
dent's  findings  as  to  any  or  all  countries, 
whereupon  the  President  shaU  immedi- 
ately suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to 
such  country  designated  by  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  "Hits  establishes  a  part- 
nership between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress which  will  allow  for  the  Congress 
to  perform  their  constitutional  oversight 
responsibility,  and  set  forth  to  the  coun- 
tries engaged  in  illicit  opium  trade  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  no  longer  sup- 
port their  government  while  they  con-  « 
done  conduct  denigrating  to  the  United 
States. 

For  several  years.  I  have  been  actively 
seeking  legislation  which  would  reduce 
the  fiow  of  narcotics  into  the  United 
States,  I  am  again  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  clarifies  the  posture  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  international  nar- 
cotics control.  A  similar  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  does  not 
engage  in  foreign  policy,  but  merely  sets 
forth  the  intent  of  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  unless  countries  are  as  con- 
cerned about  the  illicit  flow  of  narcoUcs 
as  is  the  United  States,  this  country 
should  not  support  their  endeavors  while 
they  bankrupt  the  fabric  of  America. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
the  drug  problem  in  the  United  States 
It  is  a  poslUve  beginning  by  the  Con- 
gress to  tell  the  worid  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  are  tired  of  rhetoric.  And 
It  tells  addicts  that  we  care  and  want 
to  hdp. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  and  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken). 

While  secUon  481  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  presently  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  cut  off  aid  to  any  country  which 
does  not  take  effective  steps  to  control 
international  traffic  In  narcotics,  the 
amendment  Is  a  sound  amendment.  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment tightens  up  that  section  and  re- 
quires affirmative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
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It  makes  sure  that  the  President  will 
take  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  B4r.  President, 
this  Is  an  amendment  that  is  more  than 
acceptable.  It  gets  at  a  very  tough  prob- 
lem on  the  narcotics  scene.  It  strength- 
ens the  hands  of  the  President  at  home 
in  enforcing  narcotic  legislation. 

If  the  Senator  would  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  back  the  time  on  this  side  and 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned  long  ago  that  whenever  there 
Is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  other 
side,  on*  should  not  push  his  luck. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (put- 
ting the  questicn) . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bill  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  this  is  action 
of  which  he  will  be  extremely  proud. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETiT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  -niggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  1 :  45  p.m.  having  arrived, 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  first 
Church  amendment.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STUfins),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOis)  are  necessarily 
absent.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is 
necessarily  sibsent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatxh)  is  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Peasson)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  OoLDWATCT)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kanwm  (Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  48, 
uays  47,  as  follows: 


(No.  460  Le«.l 

TKAS— 46 

Aoourezk 
Allen 
tfentam 
Btbie 

Bfam 

Burdlck               CbUM 
Byrd.                    Church 

Hury  F..  Jr.    CUik 
Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Cranaton 
Cannon              g«gl«>nn 

Baatund 

Krrln 

Pulbrlght 

OraTel 

Oumay 

Hartka 

Haakell 

Hatneld 

Halms 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 


Aiken 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Case 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domenlcl 

Domini  ck 

Pannln 


Hushaa 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McCIure 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Nelson 

NAYS — 47 
Pong 
Ortffln 
Hansen 
Hart 

Hathaway 
Hruaka 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlto 
Kennedy 
MstJilas 
UetcaU 
Mondale 
Muskle 
Pack  wood 


Nunn 

Pastor* 

Pall 

Prozmlra 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Soott. 

WUllamU 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Welcker 


Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

8azb« 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Sterenaon 

Tart 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunnay 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTINO — 7 
Bayh  McOee  Stannls 


Dole 
Ooldwater 


Moss 
Pearson 


So  Mr.  Chuhch's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  afBrmatives  having  lost,  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  move  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Senator  from  Idaho,  not 
having  voted  on  the  prevailing  side,  is 
not  eligible  to  make  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
proceed  with  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  change 
my  vote  to  "no"  and  move  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  wsis  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
has  been  announced.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  vote  has  been  an- 
noxmced  and  that  the  motion  is  there- 
fore not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct. 

The  question  now  before  the  Senate  la 
on  agreeing  to  the  second  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 

Jir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
SxEinns).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOee).  are  necessarily  ab- 
seot.  

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Soiator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goi^twAXxa)  is  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  trom 
Kan.sas  (Mr.  Peabson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arlzcma 
(Mr.  QOLDWATEK) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote 
'nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  68, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

AUen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  r..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
(Norton 
C^ranston 
Curtis 
Domenld 
Domlnlck 


Aiken 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Hart 

Hathaway 


Bayh 

Dole 

Ooldwater 


[No.  4S1  Leg.) 

TEAS— 68 

Baclaton 

Eastland 

Brvln 

Pannln 

Pul  bright 

Qravel 

Oumey 

TTSIMMIII 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatflald 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Bruska 

Hugbea 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Ja<Aaon 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCIellan 

NAYS— 35 

Humphrey 

JaTlta 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

Percy 

RlblcoS 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

McOee  BtenxUa 

Moss 

Pearson 


UcClUT« 

lioOoTem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Paatore 

PeU 

Proxmlra 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Schwelker 

Soott. 

William  L. 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Welcker 
Young 


Stevens 

Steranson 

Tart 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Wllllama 


So  Mr.  Chtthch's  amendment  was 
stgreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by  which 
the  last  two  sunendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  U :  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by 
which  the  last  two  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES    PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Baetlett)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 
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(For  nomituitlons  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell; 

8.  88.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang);  and 

S.  306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vetra  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adier  Construction  Co. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
conunittee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
795)  to  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  "purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resoluUon  (H.  Coo.  Res.  321)  providing 
for  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973,  to  Tuesday, 
October  9,  1973,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  2335)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMkKDlCKItT    XO.    Ml 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  567. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiulher  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ptorelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1978". 

DkVkLOPlCKNT    LOAN    fTTKB 

Sac.  a.  Title  I  of  chapter  3  or  part  I  of  the 
i\)relgn  Assistance  Act  of  isfli  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  section  30a(a),  relating  to  autbor- 
izatlon — 

(A)  Immediately  after  "fiscal  year  1973," 
strike  out  "and"; 

(B)  Immediately  after  "fiscal  year  1973," 
Insert  "$125.000,CKX)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975."; 

(C)  Immediately  after  "June  30.  1973," 
strike  out  "and";  and 

(D)  immedUtely  after  "June  30,  1978," 
insert  "June  30.  1974.  and  Jime  30,  1976,". 

(3)  In  section  303,  relating  to  fiscal  pro- 
visions, strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  the  fiscal  year  1973"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  yeara  1974  and 
1975". 


TSCXNICAI,    COOnaATION    AMD    DXTSLOPICXMT 

QkAirra 

Sk.  8.  Title  n  Of  chapter  3  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  section  an  (a),  relating  to  general 
atithorlty.  In  the  last  sentence  Immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance".  Insert  the  word 
"dlrecUy". 

(3)  In  section  312,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, strike  out  "SI 75.000.000  for  the  tiacal 
year  197a,  and  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»100,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  197S". 

(3)  Section  214.  relating  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $19,- 
(XX).0(X),  which  amount  is  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $6,500,000  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  termination  of 
thirty  days  after  the  convening  of  the  sec- 
ond regiolar  session  of  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  State  sliaU  submit  to 
the  Congress,  for  consideration  In  connec- 
tion with  Department  of  State  authorization 
legislation,  such  recommendations  as  he  con- 
siders desirable  for  assistance  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  ho^ltal  centers  for  medical 
education  and  research,  outside  the  United 
States,  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens  and  serving  on  study  and 
demonstration  centers  for  Ideas  and  practices 
of  the  United  States." 

R017SING     GUAkAMTIXS 

Sec.  4.  Title  in  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
as  f oUows : 

(1)  In  section  221.  relaung  to  worldwide 
housing  giiarantees.  strike  out  "$206.000.0(K)  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$349,900.000 '. 

(3)  In  section  333(1),  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "June  30.  1974"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "Jtine  30,  1975". 

AUJANCE      FOB      PROGESSS 

Skc.  6.  SecUon  352  of  the  Foreign  Asslat- 
ance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorlzaUon,  U 
aniended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "tot  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
$396,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
$295,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  $180  - 
000,000";  and 

(B)  strike  out  "$88,600,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50.- 
CXX).000  for  each  such  fl.scal  year". 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1976.  $900,000  for  grants  to 
the  NaUonal  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alllanoe.  Incorporated." 

PkOOaAMS     BKLATIKO     TO     POPTTUlTIOIf     CkOWTH 

S«c  0  SecUon  292  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relaUng  to  authorlzaUon, 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "1973  and  1973" 
and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974  and  1976". 

DrmLMATTONAL    ORCAlflZATIOKS    AMD    PaOOaAMS 

Sbc.  7.  SecUoD  SOa  of  the  P^o^elgn  Assut- 
ance  Act  of  1961  U  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In  subsection  (a),  relating  to  author- 
laation.  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 


$138,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
»18«.000.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "foe 
each  of  the  fl^acal  years  1974  and  1975.  $130,- 
000,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(a),  relating  to  Indus 
Basin  Development  grants,  strike  out  "for 
use  In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $16,000,000,  and 
fOT  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1973,  •16,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  to  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1978,  $14,000,000". 

COKTINOkNCT  TUVD 

Sic.  8.  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not 
to  exceed  $80,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976,  not  to  exceed  $23,&00.0(X)". 

UrrKEMATIONAI.  NABCOTICS  CONTBOL 
Sac.  9.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relaUng  to  authorization. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$42,6(X),000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  which  amount  is"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $30,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  which  amounts  are". 

PBOHXBmONS   AGAINST   FDXNISHINC   ASSIBTANCI 

Skc.  10.  The  first  fuU  paragraph  of  section 
620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  other 
provision  of  this  Act  ahaU  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shaU  not  be  waived  with  respect  to  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  that  such  a  waiver  is  ImpcH-tant  to 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Such  oertlflcatlon  shall  be  reported  imme- 
diately to  Congress." 

KMPLOTICXKT  CW  PEKSONKKL 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  625  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regiUa- 
tlons  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
foUowlng  categories  of  personnel  who  serve 
in  the  agency  prlmarUy  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I  of  this  Act  shaU  becoms 
participants  In  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System: 

"(A)  a  person  serving  under  unlimited 
t^polntments  In  employment  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  this  section  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Service 
staff  officers  and  employees;  and 

"(B)  a  person  serving  In  a  poaltion  to 
which  be  was  appototed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  If  (1)  such  person  «h«n 
have  served  previously  under  an  unlimited 
appointment  pursuant  to  such  subaecUon 
(d)  (3)  or  a  comparable  provision  of  pred- 
ecessor legislation  to  this  Act.  and  (U)  fol- 
lowing service  specified  to  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph,  such  person  shaU  have  served 
oonttouously  with  such  agency  of  Its  pred- 
ecessor agencies  only  to  poattkms  estab- 
lished under  the  authcs-lty  of  sections  634(a) 
and  631  (b)  or  comparable  provisions  at  pred- 
eoeascM-  legislation  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  to  ths 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Fund  to 
acccN-dance  with  the  provisions  of  section  852 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed. Thereafter,  compulaory  contrlbuUons  will 
be  m*de  with  respect  to  each  suoh  participa- 
ting officer  or  employee  to  aooordanoe  with 
the  provUloiu  of  section  811  of  the  Fbretfn 
Semoe  Act  of  1946,  as  anaended. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  836  and  ttUs 
Vm  or  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
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ameDded.  sh*U  kpply  to  parUclp*tlon  In  tbe 
rorelgn  Service  Retirement  and  DUabUltj 
System  by  any  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(4)  If  an  officer  who  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Porelgn  Service  RefUrement  and 
Disability  System  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Ls  appelated  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  Prealdent  alone,  to  a  po- 
sition In  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  any  United  States  delegaUon  or 
mission  to  any  international  organization,  In 
any  international  commission,  or  In  any  In- 
tematloiuU  commlnlon,  or  In  any  Ihtema- 
tlonal  body,  such  officer  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  appomtment, 
kiee  his  status  as  a  participant  in  the  syatem. 
"(6)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Serrloe 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
mandatorily  retired  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  be  reaches  age  seventy,  or 
(B)  earUer  If,  during  the  third  year  after  tlie 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  attaiiu 
age  sixty-four  or  if  he  is  over  age  sixty-four; 
diirlng  the  foxirth  year  at  age  sixty-three; 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  during 
the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one;  and  there- 
after at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he 
re«u;he8  age  sixty.  However,  no  participant 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  tinder  this  para- 
graph whUe  serving  In  a  position  to  which 
appomteU  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  par- 
ticipant who  completes  a  period  of  author- 
ized service  after  reaching  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
such  service  is  completed. 

"(8)  Whenever  the  President  deems  it  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  after  mandatory  retirement 
date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who,  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requirements  for  participation  m  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  elect  to  become  a  participant  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
Such  officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  par- 
ticipant on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
foUowtng  the  date  of  his  application  for 
earlier  participation.  Any  officer  or  employee 
who  becomes  a  participant  In  the  system  un- 
der the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  tilts 
subsection,  who  is  age  fifty-seven  or  over 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  may 
retire  voluntarily  at  any  tlm«  before  manda- 
tory retirement  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
■ubaectlon  and  receive  retireroent  benefits 
under  section  831  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sepa 
rated  for  cause  while  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  I>lsabllity 
System  ptwsuant  to  this  subsection  shaU  t)e 
entitled  to  benefit*  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 837  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  participants  m  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  633  and  834  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended." 

aoMmiBiiA-nvx  extsmsbs 
Sec.  12.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1901.  relating  to  authorlza- 
tlooa.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
flacal  year  1973.  •50.000.000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  $80.000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1»7».  •4»,000/X)0~. 

CEwrmAi.  Aim  %tmcKLLAtrKov»  paoTuioMs 
Sec.  13   Part  in  of  the  Foreign  AasUtance 

Act  of  1961  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  sections : 


"Sac.  660.  SHaanra  or  CXxrts. — No   aaakit- 

ance  shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  Sutes 
Oovemment  to  a  country  under  title  I,  n, 
or  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act  untU 
the  country  provides  assurances  to  the  Preal- 
dent, and  the  President  la  satisfied,  that  such 
country  will  provide  at  least  26  per  centum 
of  the  cosu  m  any  fiscal  year  of  the  entire 
program,  project,  or  activity  with  respect 
to  which  such  assistance  Is  to  be  fumlahed, 
except  that  such  costs  borne  by  such  country 
may  be  provided  on  an  'm-Und'  basis. 

"Sac.  660.  MtTLTTLATxaAi.  Api>aoacHZS  to  Ds- 
vzLorioNT. — Greater  efforts  should  b«  mad« 
to  promote  and  support  sound  multilateral 
appixMones  to  the  development  of  foreign 
oountries.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State 
ahall  undertake  consultations  with  multi- 
lateral organizations  (Includiog  the  United 
Nations)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  (1) 
how  soon  and  which  such  multilateral  orga- 
nizations would  be  able  to  adnUnlster  for- 
eign aaslstance  funds  transferred  to  them 
by  the  United  Statea  Oovemment  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  countries,  (2)  the  kinds 
of  such  programaprojects.  and  activities 
which  those  organSat ions  are  able  and  will 
be  able  to  administer.  (3)  likely  methods  for 
the  administration  of  those  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  activities,  and  (4)  the  expectation 
of  Increased  contributions  by  other  countries 
to  such  organizations  for  those  programs, 
projects,  and  activities.  Not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  re- 
^>ect  to  his  consultations,  mcludlng  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. 

"Sac.  661.  PBOHmrrtNG  Poucx  TKainxnc. — 
No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police  train- 
ing or  related  program  for  a  foreign  coun- 
try." 

posTWAK  axuxr  ajid  axcoNsratrcnoN  n»  bottth 

VIETNAM,  CAMBODIA,  AND  LAOS 

Sec.  14.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

•PART  V— POSTWAR  RELIZP  AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM.  CAM- 
BODIA, AND  LAOS 

"Sac.  801.  Gknkkai.  AuTHoairr. — The  Prea- 
ldent Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reoonetruction  of  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  mcludlng  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  refugees,  civilian 
war  casualties,  and  other  persons  disadvan- 
taged by  hostintlee  or  conditions  reUted  to 
those  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

"Sac.  803.  AuTHoacEATioN. — There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  chapter,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to 
exceed  »376.000.000,  which  amount  is  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended 

"Sac.  803.  Assist ANCK  to  South  Vixtnamxsx 
CHiLDKkN.— (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Inadequate  provision  has  been  made  ( 1 ) 
for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and  im- 
provement of  day  care  centers,  orptianages. 
hoatels,  school  feeding  programs,  health  and 
weUare  programs,  and  training  related  to 
these  programs,  which  are  dealgned  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children,  dis- 
advantaged by  hoetUltlea  in  Vietnam  or  con- 
ditions related  to  thoee  hostilities,  and  (2) 
for  tlie  adoption  by  United  States  citizens 
of  Sotith  Vietnamese  children,  who  are  or- 
phaned or  abandoixed.  or  whoee  parents  or 
sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  caae  may  be.  has 
Irrevocably  relinquished  all  parental  right*. 
"(b)  The  President  is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tion* he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 


tioa.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  803  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  87,500,000  shall  be  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection  (a).  Not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able to  carry  out  such  subsection  (a)  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  to 
clausa  (2)  of  such  subsection.  Asalstance  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  in  such 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  furnished,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  international  agencies  or 
United  sutes  or  South  Vietnamese  voluntary 
agencies. 

"8«c.  804.  CoNSTHTTcnoN  WrTH  Oram 
Laws. — All  references  to  part  I  of  this  Act, 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted,  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  this  part 
unless  otherwise  specifically  provided.  The 
authorities  available  to  adnUnister  part  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to  administer  pro- 
grams authorized  in  this  part.  The  provisions 
Of  section  666(c)  of  this  Act  ahall  not  apply 
with  rsepect  to  funds  made  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  imder  part  I,  this  part,  and 
section  637  of  this  Act." 

TEXMINATION    0»    tNDOCHtNA    WAX 

Sec.  16.  No  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  ex- 
pended to  finance  military  or  pairamllltary 
operations  by  the  United  States  in  or  over 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

LIMrrATION   ON    DSI   OF  rtTNDS 

Sec.  16.  No  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  financing  direct- 
ly or  mdlrectly  any  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  by  foreign  forces  in  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  or 
Thailand  unless  (l)  such  operations  are 
conducted  by  the  forces  of  the  government 
receiving  stKsh  funds  within  the  borders  of 
that  country,  or  (2)  specifically  authorized 
by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

WEST    ATKICAN    VAMINXS 

Sac.  17.  In  regard  to  the  famme  in  West 
Africa,  the  President  ahall  consult  with  In- 
ternational relief  organizations  and  other 
experts  to  find  the  best  way  to  forestall  fu- 
ture famine  conditions  In  West  Africa,  and 
he  shall  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  solutions  to  this  problem  of  famine 
and  further  propose  how  any  of  these  solu- 
tions may  be  carried  out  by  multilateral  or- 
ganizations. 

POUTICAI.     PaUONKXS 

Sbc.  18.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  deny  any  economic  or 
military  asalstance  to  the  government  of  any 
foreign  country  which  practices  the  intern- 
ment or  Imprisonment  of  that  country's  citi- 
zens for  political  purpooes. 

TXEMINATION     OF     ASSI8TANCB     IN     INDOCHINA 

Sbc.  19.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Agreements  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Reatorlng  Peace  In  Vietnam,  and  protocols 
thereto,  signed  in  Paris,  France,  on  January 
27,  1973,  will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  parties  to  such  agreements  and 
protocols  carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  thoee  agreements  and  protocols.  It 
Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  furnish  economic 
or  military  assistance  to  any  such  party,  or 
make  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  party,  unless  that 
party  agrees  to  comply,  and  does  comply, 
with  those  agreements  and  protocols. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
vision of  food  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance which  la  adminUtered  and  distrib- 
uted, ixnder  International  auspices  or  by 
United  States  voluntary  agencies,  directly  to 
persons  and  not  through  any  government. 

ACCESS    TO     INFOBMATtON 

Sec.  30.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  any 
thlrty-flve-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
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date  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rtiatlons  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  has 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Inior- 
matlon  Agency,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  ACTION,  or 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
a  written  request  that  it  be  fumlahed  any 
document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  re- 
Tlew.  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
Other  material  In  Its  custody  or  control  re- 
lating to  such  department,  agency,  at  corpo- 
ration, none  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to 
such  department,  agency,  or  oorporatlon. 
ahall  be  obligated  unlees  and  until  tkere  has 
been  fumlahed  to  the  committee  making  the 
request  the  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  reoommenda- 
Uon.  report,  or  other  material  so  requested 

(b)  The  provisions  ot  subeection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation that  is  directed  by  the  President  to  a 
particular  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
department,  agency,  or  corporation  or  to  any 
communlcatton  that  la  directed  by  any  such 
oOcer  or  employee  to  the  President. 

(c)  Section  634(0)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (33  U^.C.  3394(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out -(1)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  aU  after  the  phrase  "so 
requested"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  Is  directed  by  the  President 
to  a  particular  officer  or  esaployee  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  to  any  com- 
munication that  Is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President." 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  time  situation  with  respect  to  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  It  would 
continue  the  foreign  aid  program  under 
the  traditional  authorities  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  recommended 
by  the  administration  earlier  this  year, 
and  make  a  modest  reduction  of  $217 
million  in  the  overall  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  It  also  in- 
cludes all  of  the  provisions  now  in  S.  2335 
that  were  initiated  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  Is  the  same  bill  ex- 
cept for  deletion  of  the  new  authorization 
categories  and  the  reduction  in  amounts. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  substitute 
for  two  principal  reasons;  First,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  merely  a  cosmetic  job  designed 
to  give  a  facelifting  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  but  which  leaves  the  basic 
policy  unchanged.  Second,  the  state  of 
our  economy  and  the  Oovemment's  fiscal 
condition  are  such  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  continuing  to  spend  the 
massive  amounts  recommended  in  this 
bill  for  a  bilateral  foreign  aid  program 
which  is  badly  in  need  of  basic  change. 

The  bill  Is  both  deceptive  and  defec- 
tive. For  yecu^  bilateral  economic  aid, 
other  than  that  for  straight  budget  sup- 
port, as  has  been  the  case  In  Indochina, 
has  been  approved  by  Congress  in  two 
major  categories :  Development  loans  and 
grants  for  technical  assistance.  These 
funds  were  then  loaned  or  given  to  recip- 
ient countries  for  the  various  projects 
and  actlvltlee — In  the  fields  of  agricul- 


ture, health,  population,  education.  In- 
dustrial development,  transportation, 
and  so  on — that  had  been  justified  to 
Congress. 

This  year  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Developmentr^AID — argued  with- 
in the  executive  branch  that  its  program 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  survive 
the  gauntlet  of  an  increasingly  skeptical 
Congress  If  it  asked  for  money  in  cate- 
gories which  had  mcH'e  sales  appeal.  In- 
stead of  the  traditional  loan  and  grant 
categories,  it  wanted  to  ask  Congress  for 
money  under  these  labels:  First,  food 
production,  nutrition,  and  rural  develop- 
ment; second,  population  planning  and 
health;  third,  education  and  human  re- 
source development;  fourth,  selected  de- 
velopment problems:  and  fifth,  selected 
countries  tmd  organizations.  But  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  did  not 
accept  that  plan  euid  the  executive 
branch's  foreign  aid  submission  to  Con- 
gress ended  up  as  a  straightforward  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  loan  and  grant 
authority.  This  bill  ccotains  the  same 
authorization  categories  sought  by  AID 
and  rejected  within  the  executive  branch. 
Thus,  it  is,  in  effect,  AID's  second  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  legislative  i-evamping 
of  Its  image. 

Senators  should  not  be  deceived.  The 
foreign  aid  program  will  not  be  changed 
by  this  bill ;  even  the  authorization  labels 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  AID  c<hi- 
gressional  presentation  book.  The  people 
who  will  administer  the  program  will  be 
the  same  as  now.  And  they  will  be  dis- 
pensing $1.2  bUlion  for  the  same  proj- 
ects and  programs  AID  has  supported  in 
the  past.  This  is  hardly  the  "vigorous 
new  Initiative"  claimed  for  this  meas- 
ure by  its  principal  sponsor. 

By  authoi-izlng  amounts  for  five  spe- 
cific aid  categories,  it  appears,  cm  the 
sxirface,  that  ccxigressional  control  will 
be  strengthened  under  this  bill.  This  is 
but  a  bit  of  legislative  sleight  of  hand. 
The  bill  authorizes  $592  million  this  fiscal 
year  for  five  categories. 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  new  system  will 
work.  Take,  for  example,  the  category  of 
"Selected  Countries  and  Organizations," 
for  which  the  bill  authorizes  $28  million. 
Among  other  things  this  money  Is  to  be 
used  for  "support  of  the  general  economy 
of  recipient  countries,"  in  plain  English, 
a  program  to  finance  imports.  liy  adding 
loan  reflows.  the  money  available  for 
"Selected  Countries  and  Organizations" 
this  fiscal  year  ceui  be  increased  to  $122 
mllllMi — four  times  the  specific  amount 
the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  approve  In 
this  bill. 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  this 
bill  weakens  Congress  control  over  for- 
eign aid  spending.  Under  existing  law 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
specific  amounts  for  loans  sjid  specific 
amounts  for  grants.  But  not  imder  this 
bill.  It  authorizes  a  lump  sum  for  each  of 
the  five  categories,  money  which  can  be 
used  for  either  loans  or  grants.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  not  more  than  half 
of  the  new  funds  appropriated  for  aU 
categories  can  be  used  as  grants.  Execu- 
tive brancii  bureaucrats,  not  Congress, 
will  be  the  ones  to  decide  how  much  In 
each  category  is  given  out  as  grants  and 
how  much  In  loans.  They  could  require 
that  p<^iilatl(m  activities  be  financed  en- 


tirely on  a  loan  basis  while  financing  the 
building  of  dams  and  steel  mill?;  with 
grants,  If  they  choose  to  do  so.  The  bill  is 
so  loosely  drawn  that  the  assistance  au- 
thorized in  the  new  categories  could  be 
used  here  in  the  United  States,  not  in  the 
poor  countries,  as  intended. 

The  bill  states  only  that  the  "President 
is  authorized  to  famish  assistance  an 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine"— without  specifying  that  the 
assistance  is  to  go  to  foreign  countries 
It  is  another  example  of  why  this  bill 
should  be  put  aside  for  further  study 
and  refinement.  For  years  Congress  has 
been  trying  to  plug  the  many  loopholes 
hi  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  bill  re- 
verses that  commendable  record. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  S.  2335,  It  will 
probably  do  so  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  voting  to  make  significant  changes 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  would 
be  an  illusioD  which  would  result  only 
in  giving  the  existing  unsatisfactory  aid 
program  a  new  lease  on  life.  Tliis  bill 
does  not  represent  a  change  of  policy;  it 
is  "business  as  usual."  The  foreign  aid 
program  needs  a  drastic  overhaul,  not  a 
facelifting.  My  substitute  would  con- 
tinue the  existing  programs,  at  a  slightly 
reduced  level,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  make  an  indepth  study  of 
the  entire  spectrum  of  U.S.  relations  with 
the  poor  countries  of  the  world.  It  would 
avoid  shoving  the  foreign  aid  problem 
under  the  rug. 

As  to  the  amounts,  my  substitute  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $1  billion  comt>ared 
with  the  $1J2  billion  recommended  by  the 
committee,  a  reduction  of  $217  milll<xi. 
The  reductions  would  be  made  primarily 
in  the  development  loan  category  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  the  technical  assistance 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  a  comparative  table  of  the 
amoimts  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation 
from  our  general  economic  situation.  Our 
economy  is  in  a  state  of  disarray,  the 
Government's  fiscal  condition  perilous. 
In  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen  the  end 
of  the  convertibihty  of  the  dollar  into 
gold  and  two  devsduatlons  of  the  dollar — 
by  7.9  and  10  percent. 

The  disorder  in  our  financial  house  is 
largely  due  to  the  accumulated  effects  of 
many  years  of  over -commitment  abroad, 
including  the  foreign  aid  program.  Our 
Governments  zealous  determination  to 
control  and  shape  the  destinies  of  much 
of  the  world  has  brought  our  Nation  to  a 
state  of  financial  exhaustion.  Since  1965 
the  Federal  debt  has  increased  by  $150 
billion,  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
doubled,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  up  by 
40  percent.  The  $50  billion  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  our  Nation  has  incurred 
over  the  last  3  years  is  directly  related 
to  over-commitment  abroad  and  the  les- 
sening of  world  confidence  in  the  United 
States'  ability  to  put  Its  house  in  order. 
The  programs  to  be  funded  by  this  bin 
add  over  $400  million  annusdiy  to  our 
balance-of- payments  deficit  Enactment 
of  this  bill  will  contribute  further  to  the 
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deterioration  of  our  general  economic 
position. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  AID  com- 
pleted  a  swanky  hotel   and  apartment 
complex  in  New  Delhi  for  foreign  aid 
personnel  at  a  cost  of  (3.2  million.  Not 
long  ago  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
Government   as   a   consequence   of   the 
shutdown  of  most  of  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram following  the  India-Pakistan  war. 
Now.  according  to  press  accounts.  India 
cannot  figure  out  what  to  do  with  this 
costly  white  elephant.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate symbol  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
On  a  related  issue,  the  September  20 
Washington   Post   reported   that   India 
had  proposed,  and  the  United  States  had 
tentatively  agreed,  to  setUe  its  $3  billion 
foreign  currency  debt  to  us  for  $100  mil- 
lion in  dollars  and  $900  miUion  in  local 
currency.  Although,  on  the  surface,  it 
appears  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  rupee 
debt  was  written  off,  the  American  tax- 
payer has  l06t  much  more  since,  appar- 
ently, much  of  the  $900  million  in  rupees 
will  be  u.«d  in  foreign  aid  programs  in 
the  region. 

I  do  not  criticize  this  settlement  as 
such,  but  for  what  it  represents — the 
culmination  of  a  misguided  foreign  aid 
poUcy.  An  Indian  economist  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  recently : 

Batter  Indo-UA  relation*  can  only  be  built 
on  a  "zero  aid"  position.  .  .  .  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Indian  people  .  .  . 
are  against  foreign  aid. 

Now  that  the  Indian  foreign  currency 
debt  is  being  settled  on  such  a  favorable 
basis  for  India,  we  can  expect  Pakistan 
to  demand  equal  treatment  on  the  $1.1 
billion  in  foreign  currency  she  owes  on 
Public  Law  480  purchases.  And  the  list 
of  retltioners  is  likely  to  grow.  Indeed,  if 
the  entire  |8.3  billion  in  outstanding 
Public  Law  480  foreign  currency  debts 
were  settled  on  this  basis,  the  American 
taxpayer  would  end  up  getting  only 
about  $280  million  in  dollars  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  foreign  currency.  And,  with  the 
debt  burdens  of  the  poor  countries  grow- 
ing, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  simi- 
lar defaults  in  the  future  on  the  $29  bil- 
lion outstanding  in  dollar  repayable 
loans.  Settlement  on  the  one-third  basis 
followed  in  India  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers an  additional  $20  billion. 

One  final  point.  The  $1  billion  pro- 
posed In  my  substitute  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  overall  foreign  aid  program  for 
this  fiscal  year.  The  total  foreign  aid 
package  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  comes  to  $7.9  billKm,  using  the 
most  conservative  estimates.  Other  esti- 
mates go  as  high  as  $8.6  billion.  There  Is 
now  $2.7  billion  In  the  pipeline  for  the 
programs  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill.  If 
no  new  program  money  at  all  were  pro- 
vided by  Congress  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  still  continue  for  the  indef- 
inite future.  In  view  of  our  Oovem- 
ments  fiscal  situatlMi  I  think  a  further 
modest  reduction  in  foreign  aid  Is  well 
Justified. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  restoring  the  confidence  of 
our  people  in  our  ability  to  act  respon- 
sibly in  fiscal  matters  and  to  vote  for  my 
substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


RxcoRo  a  table  comparing  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  will  read  only  the 
total  amount.  The  continuing  resolution 
we  are  now  operating  under  has  $1,240.9 
million.  The  committee  recommendation 
in  the  bill  l)efore  the  Senate  is  $1,234.4 
million.  My  amendment  would  reduce 
that  to  $1,017.1  million,  or  in  other  words 
$217  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxccrd  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  two  articles  describ- 
ing the  Indian  settlement  of  its  debt  to 
the  United  States,  published  in  The 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20.  1973) 
INDU  Orrwaa  SrmxiczNT  of  Dkbts  to  VS. 
(By  Barry  Schweld) 
The  Indian  government  has  pro{x>sed — and 
the  United  States  tentatively  accepted — set- 
Ulng  Its  $3  bUIlon  debt  for  $100  mlUlon 
In  cash  and  tOOO  million  to  be  spent  on  XJS. 
operations  in  India  and  aid  to  neighboring 
cx}untrlee- 

Under  terms  of  the  proposal  carried  here 
from  New  Delhi  by  Ambassador  Daniel  P 
Moynlhan.  the  remaining  $2  billion  debt 
would  be  used  to  underwrite  agricultural  de- 
velopment, rural  electricity,  housing  and 
other  Indian  projects. 

AU  but  the  tlOO  million  that  India  would 
give  the  United  States  in  cash  oould  remain 
In  native  currency — the  rupee— under  the 
proposal. 

"ITie  debt  has  built  up  over  the  years  from 
American  grain  supplied  during  the  f&mlne 
years  of  the  19808  under  the  Pood  for  Peace 
program,  and  completed  V&.  aid  loans  to 
India.  Although  the  debt  la  equivalent  to  $3 
billion.  It  Is  actuaUy  owed  to  America  by 
India  in  terms  of  rupees,  not  \3B.  dollars. 

Moynlhan  Is  In  Washington  to  consult  with 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  Secretary  of  State- 
desljpaate,  and  other  top  ofOclals.  He  still  la 
considering  an  offer  of  a  top  poet  In  the  de- 
partment, but  appears  Inclined  to  pass  It  up 
before  returning  to  New  Delhi  next  weekend. 
The  4fl-year-old  Democrat  has  been  am- 
bassador only  seven  months.  He  Is  reluctant 
to  drop  the  delicate  Job  of  repairing  relauons 
between  the  two  countries,  strained  especially 
during  the  1971  Indian  war  with  Pakistan 
when  Indians  generally  claimed  that  Wash- 
ington was  tilting  toward  their  enemy. 

The  prospective  compromise  on  the 
rupee  account  Is  essentially  a  political  agree- 
ment, one  that  could  help  overcome  Indian 
bitterness  over  the  fact  that  Washington 
owns  a  handsome  chunk  of  the  Indian  econ- 
omy. The  rupees  have  pUed  up  In  the  Beserve 
Bank  of  India,  drawing  interest,  despite  vig- 
orous U3.  efforts  to  spend  them  partly  by 
such  means  as  financing  visits  to  India  by 
American  officials. 

The  $100  mUlion  would  be  paid  over  the 
next  10  years.  Part  of  the  $000  million  In 
rupees  would  be  used  to  finance  U3.  aid  pro- 
grams to  Nepal  and  other  small  countries 
on  the  subcontinent  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the 
VS.  embassy  and  other  American  offices. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  JTuly  16, 1973 1 

Umtixd  Ststu  To  Emd  Aid  Pkoobam  in  Iwdu 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

Nxw  DKi.ai.  July  15. — In  the  next  couple  of 
days,  as  soon  as  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl  gets  over  a  case  of  flu,  VS.  Ambas- 
sador Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  wUl  caU  on 
her  and  close  out  an  era. 

The  ambasssdor  will  Inform  the  prime 
minister  that  the  much-maligned  UJ3.  aid 


program  to  India  U  officially  eiuled,  at  h*r 
government's  Insistence,  after  22  years  and 
an  expenditure  of  $10  bUllon. 

Moynlhan  will  also  present  Mrs.  Oandhl 
with  a  proposal  for  disposing  of  $640  miiiton 
In  Indian  rupees  held  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  Indian  payments  for  American 
grain  supplied  during  the  famine  years  of 
the  19«0s  under  the  Pood  for  Peace  program. 
FlnaUy,  Moynlhan  wUl  turn  over  to  the 
prime  minister  a  $S  million  complex  of  luxury 
buildings  occupied  by  the  VS.  Agency  tat 
International  Development  (AID)  In  New 
Delhi.  The  complex  was  completed  Just  two 
years  ago. 

So  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  the 
most  important  of  the  three  components  of 
the  package  wUl  be  Moynlhan's  proposition 
regarding  the  VS.  rupee  holdings. 

These  rupees  are  held  In  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  India  and  they  represent  a  drain  on  the 
Indian  economy  because  of  the  enormous 
Interest  the  account  commands — interest 
that  is  pUlng  up  faster  than  the  rupees 
themselves  can  possibly  be  spent. 

The  ambassador,  who  recenUy  returned 
from  consultations  with  President  Nixon,  re- 
fuses to  reveal  detaiU  of  the  plan  until  he 
has  seen  Mrs.  Oandhl.  He  said  only  that  the 
proposal  falls  "somewhere  between  sero  and 
Infinity."  In  other  words.  It  will  not  Insist 
that  the  ouunmoth  account  remain  In  the 
Indian  bank,  nor  will  it  write  off  the  entire 
matter,  as  the  Indians  wotild  like. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  proposal  say  It  Is 
a  good  one,  from  IndU's  viewpoint,  and  that 
Mrs.  Oandhl  is  likely  to  accept  It.  Her  only 
reason  for  rejecting  it,  the  sources  spwmlate 
would  be  poUtlcal,  not  economic. 

The  prime  minister  and  members  of  her 
government  periodically  trot  out  the  'rupee 
problem"  when  they  want  to  accuss  the 
United  States  of  worming  its  way  into  the 
Indian  economy.  But  the  United  States  may 
not  spend  any  of  Its  rupee  holdings  without 
India's  express  consent. 

Moynlhan  hopes  his  plan  wUl  be  the  first 
Important  step  toward  puttUig  Indian -Amer- 
ican relations  on  a  normal  natlon-to-natlon 
basis. 

As  much  as  Ideological  varlanU  and  mili- 
tary alliances,  the  donor -debtor  relationship 
has  helped  sour  India  on  the  United  States 
and  vice  versa. 

The  prime  minister's  attitude  makes  clear 
that  there  Is  no  point  to  the  old  kind  of 
relaUonshlp  for  either  side.  KnowUig  this 
Moynlhan  is  eager  to  clear  the  decks  be- 
fore his  stewardship  moves  into  full  gear 

He  news  the  transfer  of  the  UJ3  AID 
complei  of  buUdlngs  to  the  government  of 
indU  as  symbolizing  an  end  to  one  era  and 
the  start  of  another. 

The  collection  of  white  brick  buildings 
sticks  up  from  the  desert  on  the  south  edge 
of  New  Delhi  like  a  sore  thumb.  And  llkTa 
sore  thumb,  it  has  been  an  irritant  ever 
since  It  was  buUt. 

The  south  block  complex  as  It  Is  known 
to  AID  staff  members,  was  living  proof  that 
the  United  States  owned  more  of  IndU's 
™E?*"  "**°  '"■  K<'o<*  'o'  either  coimtry 

The  decision  to  buUd  the  complex  with 
food  for  peace  rupees,  was  made  Ui  I9eg 
when  AID  had  260  Americans  working  hi 
IndU  and  the  United  SUtes  was  spending 
what  was  considered  "funny  money"  on  any^ 
thing  It  could  think  of.  Just  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  It. 

As  one  AID  insider  put  It,  "The  way  we 
were  buying  and  spending  in  those  days 
would  make  your  hair  curl.  Anything  any- 
body wanted  was  okay." 

•nie  south  block  concept  fiu  In  perfectly 
with  that  kind  of  mentality.  After  all  the 
reasoning  went.  India  Is  s  hard  place  for 
Americans  to  live  in.  The  weather  la  miserably 
hot  at  least  half  of  the  year,  and  all  year- 
round  in  some  parts:  You  cannot  drink  the 
water  without  boUing  it;  you  cannot  buy 
a  steak,  outside  the  bl(  cities  there's  no  place 
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to  swim,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  wouldn't  It  be 
nice  to  have  a  place  where  we  could  get  away 
from  India,  even  for  Just  a  little  while. 

The  south  block  U  Just  such  a  place,  "An 
ostentatious  American  ghetto,  but  the  best 
damned  oasis  in  the  Indian  desert,  "  as  one 
AID  staffer  put  It.  The  complex  consists  of  a 
clustered  six-story  building  containing  30 
roomy  two-and  three-bedroom  ap>artments: 
a  hotel  with  18  double  rooms  as  weU  as  a 
dining  room,  cocktail  lounge,  reception  room, 
library,  four-lane  tiowUng  alley  and  swim- 
ming pool.  The  whole  thing  Is  swathed  in 
tinted  glass,  Uned  with  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing, cooled  with  central  air  conditioning, 
sweetened  with  plped-ln  stereo  music  and 
lubricated  with  pure  drinking  water  right 
from  the  taps. 

In  addition  to  these  living  and  playing 
faculties,  the  complex  has  a  sprawling,  low- 
slung  office  block,  a  giant  warehouse  and  a 
covered  garage.  These  biUldlngs  have  already 
been  turned  over  to  India  which  has  In- 
stalled members  of  Its  science  and  technol- 
ogy ministry  in  them. 

The  rest  of  the  biUldlngs  will  be  turned 
over  by  the  end  of  September.  Such  a  trans- 
fer was  envisaged  In  1969.  The  agreement 
signed  by  AID  and  the  Indian  government 
then  said  India  would  receive  the  complex 
"when  no  longer  required  for  the  support  of 
the  United  States  assistance  program  in  In- 
dU." 

Barely  a  year  after  the  construction  ended. 
Mrs.  Ohandl  said  India  had  had  enough  of 
VS.  AID  and  the  staff  was  quickly  run 
down  to  its  present  12  Americans. 

A  major  unknown  Is  bow  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  cope  with  the  huge  cost 
and  expertise  needed  to  run  the  modem 
complex.  Electricity  alone  costs  $67,000  a 
year.  Total  annual  operating  ooets  are  $160.- 
000. 

An  American  engineer  who  Just  completed 
an  overall  Inspection  of  the  plumbing  and 
water  purification  plant  told  AID  staffers 
he  expected  the  whole  system  would  cease 
functioning  six  months  after  the  Indians 
take  over. 

CyrU  Peters,  an  Indian  national  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  complex  since  Its  com- 
pletion, says  It  will  take  even  less  time. 

"The  government  won't  be  able  to  run  it," 
said  Peters.  "Fd  bate  to  see  It  three  months 
after  they  move  In.  Under  my  management, 
everyone  does  whatever  Is  required  of  him. 
The  government  wUl  have  to  worry  about 
caste.  Higher  caste  people  won't  help  with 
low-level  Jobs.  It  wlU  be  a  mess." 

The  end  of  the  south  block  complex  does 
not  mean  that  the  American  community  m 
New  Delhi  will  no  longer  have  a  refuge  from 
India. 

There  Is  stUl  the  American  C3ommunlty 
Support  Association,  where  Americans  can 
taste  such  Joys  of  home  as  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs,  American  beer,  cokes  and  soft  Ice  cream 
and  relax  In  the  swlsunlng  pool  and  on  the 
baseball  diamond. 

The  handful  of  AID  staffers  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  will  remain  In  New  Delhi  to  oversee 
outstanding  loans,  the  large  school  lunch 
program  and  a  few  other  extant  projects  are 
being  transferred  to  rented  houses  or  em- 
bassy compound  apartments. 

Ironically,  Just  as  the  south  block  Is  be- 
ing given  up,  the  U.S.  embassy  finds  Itself 
needing  at  least  20  new  apartmenU  for  staff 
members.  A  12-unlt  building  was  recently 
completed  and  plans  for  others  are  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRo  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "The  Case 
Against  Foreign  Aid,"  which  I  think 
makes  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  continuation  of  the  program  as  It 
has  been  administered  heretofore. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  3,  1972] 

Trx  Cass  Ajanatwt  PoaxtoM  Am 

(By  Peter  T.  Bauer) 

It  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  election  In  Novem- 
t>er.  foreign  aid  will  once  again  be  a  contro- 
versial Item  on  the  agenda  of  Congress. 

And  It  can  also  be  predicted  confidently 
that  once  again  it  wUl  be  alleged  that  c^clal 
development  assistance — that  is,  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  grants  or  soft  loans — Is 
lndlq>ensable  for  the  progress  of  poor  coun- 
tries. 

Aid  Is  given  regardless  of  the  conduct  of 
the  recipients,  or  of  Its  results.  It  Is  virtually 
the  only  form  of  government  expendlt\ire 
which  goes  unquestioned,  unlike  defense, 
farm  price  supports  or  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. This  Is  remarkable. 

Aid  Is  plainly  not  necessary  for  develop- 
ment, as  Is  shown  by  the  progress  of  many 
poor  countries  without  aid.  Moreover.  It  Is 
often  damaging,  because  although  it  Is  ad- 
mittedly an  Uifiow  of  resources,  it  sets  up 
repercussions  which  can  outwel^  the 
t>eneflts. 

Aid  advocates  often  allege  that  official  aid 
Is  Indispensable  for  development.  This  offen- 
sively patronizes  aid  recipients  by  saying  that 
they  desperately  want  development  but  can- 
not achieve  It  without  handouts — doles  from 
us.  In  fact,  very  many  poor  countries  have 
progressed  without  them.  Malaya  was  trans- 
formed by  the  rise  of  the  rubber  industry, 
which  received  no  external  subsidies,  from  a 
^arsely  populated  country  of  hamlets  in  the 
1890s  to  a  thriving  country  by  the  1930s 
where  a  much  larger  population  lived  longer 
at  much  higher  standards. 

ATSICA  AND  BONO  KONG 

To  move  from  Asia  to  Africa,  the  Oold 
Coast  (Ohana  since  1967)  was  transformed 
between  the  ISSOs  and  the  19608  without  for- 
eign aid.  In  1880  there  were  no  cocoa  trees 
there:  by  i960  there  were  huge  exports  of 
cocoa,  all  from  African-owned  farms.  Again, 
In  1840  Hong  Kong  was  a  barren  rock.  By  now 
four  million  people  live  In  that  major  manu- 
facttirlng  center,  whose  competition  is  most 
embarrassing  to  Western  industries.  Hong 
Kong  also  developed  without  external  girts. 
And  so  did  the  now  developed  countries,  all  of 
which  had  begun  as  pom-. 

Official  aid  is  thus  not  necessary  for  devel- 
opment. Nor  Is  It  sufficient.  The  Navajo  In- 
dian nation  has  remained  wretchedly  poor  in 
spite  of  decades  of  huge  American  official  aid. 
If  a  society  cannot  develop  without  exter- 
nal gifts.  It  win  not  develop  with  them.  MThat 
holds  back  many  less  developed  countries  Is 
the  people  who  live  there 

Development  depends  on  peoole's  capaci- 
ties, motivations  and  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions. Where  these  basic  determinants 
are  favorable,  material  progress  will  usually 
occtir.  MatertaUy  ambitious,  resourceful,  in- 
dustrious, far-sighted  and  thrifty  people  wfll 
create  or  obtain  caplUl,  and  also  use  It  pro- 
ductively. 

There  Is  an  inescapable  dilemma  In  the  ar- 
gument that  aid  Is  necessary  f«-  develop- 
ment. If  the  required  conditions  other  than 
capital  are  present,  capital  will  be  generated 
locally  or  supplied  commercially  from  abrxiad. 
to  government  or  to  business,  so  that  aid  Is 
unnecessary  for  development.  U  the  other 
conditions  are  not  present,  aid  wlU  be  Ineffec- 
tive and  thus  useless. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  culture  and  the 
social  and  poUtlcal  institutions  of  the  recip- 
ients should  not  be  disturbed  But  what  if 
these  are  Incompatible  with  substanUal  ma- 
terial progress,  as  are  many  beliefs,  customs 
and  institutions,  such  as  the  deeply  held  be- 
lief In  the  sanctity  of  animal  life  In  South 
AsU?  Material  progress  requires  modemlaa- 


tton  of  the  mind,  which  is  inhibited  by  many 
institutions  in  less  developed  countries  and 
also  by  official  policies  pursued  there. 

Progress  does  not  depend  on  handouts,  but 
on  capacities,  mores  and  Institutions.  This 
stlU  leaves  open  the  question  whether  aid  is 
more  likely  to  promote  or  to  retard  progress, 
which  cannot  be  shown  so  conclusively.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  in  practice  It  is  more  likely  to  re- 
tard It.  Here  are  some  of  the  many  reasons 
why. 

Aid  reinforces  the  disastrous  tendency  to 
make  everything  a  matter  of  politics  In  less 
developed  countries.  The  handouts  Increase 
the  resources  and  power  of  governments  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  society,  s  result  rein- 
forced by  the  preferential  treatment  of  gov- 
emmenu  which  try  to  establish  state-con- 
troUed  economies  and  of  countries  with  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems.  Polltlclzatlon  of 
Ufe  diverts  energy  and  ambition  from  eco- 
nomic activity.  Moreover  It  provokes  and  ex- 
acerbates poUtlcal  tension,  becavise  It  be- 
comes supremely  Important,  often  a  matter 
of  Ufe  and  death,  who  has  the  government, 
as  Is  clear  from  the  recent  history  of  In- 
donesia, Pakistan,  East  Africa  and  Nigeria. 

Aid  often  supports  most  dmn aging  poli- 
cies. Many  recipient  governments  restrict  the 
activities  of  minorities,  of  Chinese  In  In- 
donesia, Asians  In  East  and  Central  Africa. 
Indians  in  Burma,  Europeans  everywhere. 
The  removal  of  thousands  of  Asians  from 
Bast  Africa  (the  most  familiar  of  many  ex- 
amples) has  reduced  Incomes  and  widened 
Income  differences  between  these  countries 
and  the  West.  These  measures  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  expiUston  or  even  destruction 
of  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 

XNCOUaAGINC    THX    PAKAOOXICAI. 

Aid  In  many  ways  encourages  the  paradoxi- 
cal policy  of  recipients  to  restrict  the  inflow 
and  deployment  of  private  capltsJ.  The  In- 
dian government,  an  aid  recipient  for  many 
yesLis,  sets  up  expensive  state  oU  refineries 
when  the  oU  companies  In  India  have  unused 
capacity  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  em- 
ploy. 

Porelgn  aid  promotes  the  adoption  of  un- 
suitable external  models.  The  establishment 
of  uneconomic  heavy  industries  and  national 
airlines  is  familiar.  More  Important  is  the 
proliferation  of  Western-type  universities, 
whoee  graduates  cannot  find  employment, 
and  of  Western-style  trade  unions  which 
are  only  vehicles  for  the  self -advancement  of 
poUtl  clans. 

Aid  obscures  the  fact  that  progress  cannot 
be  had  for  nothing,  that  the  peoples  of  ad- 
vanced countries  have  themselves  had  to 
develop  the  reqiUred  conditions.  It  rein- 
forces a  widespread  attitude  that  opportu- 
nities and  resources  for  the  advance  of  one's 
self  and  one's  family  must  be  provided  by 
someone  else,  which  promotes  or  reinforces 
torpor,  fatalism  or  even  beggary  and  black - 
maU.  but  not  self -improvement.  Preoccupa- 
tion with  aid  also  diverts  the  government's 
attention  from  the  basic  causes  of  poverty 
and  from  the  possibilities  of  acUng  on  them. 

These  are  Just  five  ways  In  which  an  inflow 
of  resources  can  damage  development.  And 
the  economic  productivity  of  aid  resources  Is 
generally  likely  to  be  low  and  Insxifflclent  to 
outweigh  the  adverse  repercussions.  Aid  can- 
not be  so  closely  adjusted  to  local  conditions 
as  can  resources  supplied  commercially. 
Moreover,  governments  are  understandably 
apt  to  use  resources  donated  from  abroad  on 
wasteful  show  projecte. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  aid  cannot 
promote  development.  Whether  It  In  fact 
does  so  or  not  depwnds  on  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  But  the  examples 
above  make  It  clear  that  it  U  imwarranted 
to  assume  that  because  aid  represents  an 
Inflow  ot  raaouroes.  It  must  promote  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  aid  Is  at  least  as  likely  to 
retard  development  as  to  promote  it. 

If  it  Is  only  money  that  were  misting.  It 
could  be  secured  coounerclally  from  abroad. 
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Aid  means  at  most  that  aome  capital  Is 
cheaper.  But  the  capital  U  likely  to  be  leas 
productive  than  If  It  were  supplied  commer- 
cially from  abroad  to  government  or  to  busi- 
ness, and  as  we  have  seen,  aid  la  also  apt  to 
set  up  far  reaching  adverse  repercussions. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  general  presiimp- 
tion  that  in  practice  aid  la  more  likely  to 
promote  development  than  to  retard  It.  In 
fact,  theee  various  considerations  suggest 
that  as  It  has  operated  and  is  likely  to  oper- 
ate, any  general  presumption  would  be  the 
other  way  round  Of  course,  even  if  aid  does 
promote  development,  this  stiU  leaves  open 
the  question  why  people  In  the  donor  coun- 
tries should  be  taxed  for  this  purpose. 

It  U  often  urged  that  the  more  aid  is  given 
the  better,  without  examining  its  resxUts 
that,  somehow  effectiveness  la  measured  by 
cost,  which  no  one  in  his  senses  would  apply 
to  his  own  life. 

Aid  certainly  removes  resources  from  the 
donors.  But  It  does  not  foUow  that  it  pro- 
motes development.  To  make  the  rich  poor 
does  not  make  the  poor  rich. 

Once  the  case  for  aid  Is  taken  for  granted, 
then  either  progress  or  Its  absence  can  be 
advanced  for  more  aid;  progress  as  evidence 
of  its  success,  and  lack  of  progress  as  evi- 
dence that  more  Is  needed.  Whatever  hap- 
pens Is  an  argimient  for  more  aid.  When  a 
case  Is  taken  for  granted,  evidence  becomes 
Irrelevant. 

Why  is  the  argument  that  aid  Is  necessary 
so  widely  accepted  If  It  la  unfounded?  This 
Isn't  strictly  relevant:  why  people  hold  cer- 
tain beliefs  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
validity.  However,  for  what  It  Is  worth  let  me 
give  you  my  explanation. 

Many  advocates  of  aid  are  weU  inten- 
tloned.  but  not  well  Informed.  But  by  and 
large  the  aid  crusade  is  a  gigantic  confidence 
trick.  A  well  meaning  public  has  been 
conned  by  a  motley  coalition  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  part  by  playing  on  feelings  of  guUt 
which  however  unfounded  are  nevertheless 
widespread.  I  think  thU  coalition  Includes 
international  agencies  and  government  de- 
partments anxious  to  increase  their  activ- 
ities and  power;  professional  humanitarians 
with  similar  ambitions;  dlsUlualoned,  bored, 
power-and-money-hungry  academics;  the 
churches  which  face  spiritual  collapse  and 
seek  a  role  as  welfare  agencies;  temperamen- 
tal do-gooders,  frustrated  by  events  at  home 
politicians  in  search  of  publicity;  exporters 
In  search  of  easy  markets,  and  governments 
embarrassed  by  commodity  surpluses.  And 
there  are  also  many  people  who  welcome  any 
argument  or  policy  which  in  some  way  or 
other  weakens  the  poeltlon  of  Western  so- 
ciety, which  for  various  political  and  emo- 
tional reasons  they  have  come  to  dislike. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  should 
we  do  about  foreign  aid?  I  think  It  would  be 
best  to  flnlah  this  system  of  handouts  which 
la  bad  for  both  the  patrons  and  for  the 
patronised,  and  which,  by  the  way,  is  rela- 
tively recent  and  was  started  only  some  30 
years  ago. 

However,  this  Is  unlikely  to  come  about, 
because  of  the  emotional,  political,  intellec- 
tual, financial  and  adrjlnlstratlve  Interests 
behind  It.  Moreover,  the  Immense  sxims  al- 
ready spent  on  aid  themselves  operate  against 
Its  termination:  the  greater  are  the  sacrt- 
floes,  the  harder  It  Is  to  question  the  prin- 
ciples In  the  name  of  which  they  have  been 
extracted. 

Olven  the  fact  that  aid  will  continue,  I 
would  wish  to  see  the  method  and  criteria  of 
allocation  changed  drasticaUy.  Aid  could  be 
allocated  In  such  a  manner  that  It  would 
favor  governments  which  within  thetr  hu- 
man, administrative  and  financial  resources 
try  to  perform  the  essential  and  dlfflcult 
tasks  of  government  and  at  the  same  time 
refrain  from  close  control  of  the  economy. 
These  tasks  Include  the  suecessfuj  conduct 
of  external  affairs;  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order;  the  effective  management  ot  the 


monetary  and  fiscal  system;  the  promotion 
of  a  suitable  Institutional  framework  for  the 
activities  of  Individuals;  the  provision  of 
basic  health  and  education  services  and  of 
basic  communications;  and  also  agrlctiltural 
extension  work.  These  are  Important  and 
essential  functions  which  must  devolve  on 
the  government.  This  Is  for  two  reasons 
First,  because  part  of  the  InstltuUonal  struc- 
ture within  which  the  private  sector  func- 
tions does  not  emerge  from  the  operation  of 
market  forces  and  so  must  be  established  by 
law.  Second,  because  some  of  these  activities 
yield  services  which,  although  there  may  be 
a  demand  for  them,  cannot  be  bought  or 
sold  In  the  market. 

ThU  list  of  tasks  largely  exhausts  the  po- 
tentlaUUea  of  state  action  in  the  promotion 
of  general  living  standards.  These  taaka  are 
extensive  and  complex.  Their  adequate  per- 
formance would  fully  stretch  the  resources 
of  all  governments  In  poor  countries.  Yet 
governments  frequenUy  neglect  even  the 
most  elementary  of  these  functions  while 
attempting  close  control  of  the  econonales  of 
their  countries,  or  even,  occasionally,  con- 
templating coercive  transformation  of  so- 
cieties. They  seem  anxious  to  plan  and  unable 
to  govern. 

Much  more  thought  could  also  be  given  to 
prevent  the  Inflow  of  aid  from  biasing  the 
development  of  recipient  coxintrles  In  direc- 
tions based  on  Inappropriate  external  proto- 
types. Preference  could  be  given  to  govern- 
ments Interested  more  In  Improving  the 
roads  and  extending  external  contacts  than 
In  opening  Western-type  universities  or  m 
creatliig  heavy  engineering  works. 
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young.  Then,  realising  that  the  eaglets  wlU 
nevw  fiy  without  drastic  action,  the  parent* 
fiy  overhead  with  a  fish,  land  nearby  in 
"Igbt^but  out  of  reach— of  the  eaglets  and 
eat  the  fish  themselves.  The  eaglets  are  fl- 
naUy  starved  Into  leaving  the  safety  of  the 
nest  to  go  out  and  fish  for  themselves. 

It  Is  a  practice  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  in  pondering  our  foreign  economic 
•Id  program,  run  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  expires  this 
month  unless  Congress,  as  It  has  In  the  past 
grudgingly  renews  It. 

For  more  than  2b  years,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  carrying  out  a  sometimes 
charitable  and  sometimes  self-serving  cru- 
sade against  hunger  and  poverty  In  the  de- 
velopmg  world.  The  cnosade  employs  thous- 
ands of  Americans  overseas  and  has  cost  us 
more  than  %lbO  billion.  WhUe  the  majwlty 
of  those  who  have  studied  this  crusade  are 
hard  put  to  find  concrete  proof  that  the 
money  has  been  well  spent,  most  Intema- 
tlonaUy  minded  Americans  stUl  advocate  a 
continued  flow  of  such  aid.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  let  the  developing  world  fish 
for  Itself. 


The  substantial  revision  of  the  criteria  of 
allocation  of  aid  which  I  suggest  does  not  In 
the  least  imply  underestimation  of  the  tasks 
of  government,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The 
adoption  of  such  criteria  would  favor  govern- 
ments which  try  to  govern  rather  than  to 
plan.  By  the  same  token,  aid  would  be  with- 
held from  governments  which  pursue  pol- 
icies which  plainly  retard  the  material  prog- 
ress of  their  countries.  And  many  of  these 
poUcles.  as  for  Instance  the  maltreatment 
of  economically  successful  minorities,  often 
exacerabate  the  problen^  and  difficulties 
both  of  other  aid  recipients  and  also  of  the 
donors. 

The  adoption  of  such  criteria  would  pro- 
mote relatively  liberal  economic  systems  m 
the  recipient  countries,  minimize  coercion 
and  favor  material  progress,  especlaUy  an 
Improvement  of  UvUig  standards.  It  would 
also  reduce  political  tension  In  the  recipient 
countries. 

This  proposal  assumes,  of  course,  that  the 
purpose  of  aid  is  to  improve  material  condi- 
tions in  recipient  countries.  But  the  proposal 
will  be  altogether  unacceptable  If  the  actual 
purpose  of  aid  differs  from  the  ostensible  ob- 
jective of  improving  general  living  standards 
in  the  recipient  countries.  It  will  be  unac- 
ceptable If  the  primary  purpose  Is  the  pur- 
suit of  unacknowledged  political  policies, 
such  as  the  promotion  of  closely  controUed 
economies  and  societies,  or  the  Increase  In 
the  resources  and  power  of  the  International 
organizations. 


Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  last- 
ly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rzcord  an  article  entitled 
•Toreign  Aid  Without  Aid,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  3,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  3,  1078] 
FoaxicN  Aid  WrrHOtrx  Am 
(By  WUUam  C.  Paddock) 

The  American  bald  eagle  Is  a  remarkable 
bird.    For   83   days    the   parents    feed   their 


A  paxposmous  pbomisk 
For  more  than  26  years  the  hungry  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  have  heard 
of  the  miracles  that  American  technical 
know-how,  Yankee  ingenuity  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars can  produce  in  a  backward,  himgry  tra- 
dltlon-bound  nation.  It  u  not  surprUlng  that 
these  hungry  nations  have  come  to  place  a 
degree  of  faith  for  solving  their  problems  on 
VjJa.  help. 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be  found 
th«»  In  the  "green  revolution."  a  name 
coined  by  a  former  AID  head.  The  •wonder" 
wheat  and  "miracle"  rice  developed  by  the 
BockefeUer  Foundation  were  "seeds  of 
change"  which  gave  Congress  hope  that  the 
war  on  hunger  not  only  could  be  won  but 
was  truly  being  won.  The  developing  nations 
beUeved  these  florid  statements. 

Thus,  after  a  couple  of  good  crop  years 
those  countries  credited  their  increased 
yields  to  new  technology  rather  than  to  good 
rolnfall.  By  1970  Indonesia,  the  Philippines 
Pakistan.  India  and  others  were  talking  con- 
fldenuy  about  soon  being  self-sufficient  in 
food.  The  chairman  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
conmilttee.  in  announcing  that  the  1970  prize 
was  going  to  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug.  developer 
of  the  "wonder"  wheat,  summed  up  the 
euphoria  by  saying  that,  because  of  the 
green  revolution."  "we  do  not  any  longer 
have  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  economic 
future  of  the  developing  countries." 

How  could  the  world  be  so  misled^  One  rea- 
son was  the  flourishing  public  relations  work 
of  AID  and  the  foundations.  Another  reason 
can  be  found  In  a  book  written  in  the  early 
1950s  which  noted  that  "when  a  white-coated 
scientist,  looking  up  from  hU  microscope 
makes  a  pronouncement  for  the  public  he 
may  not  be  understood  but  he  Is  certali  to 
be  believed.  No  one  doubts  a  scientist  "  The 
book's  title.  "Science  Is  a  Sacred  Cow"  is 
appropriate  when  one  remembers  that  the 
green  revolution"  was  promoted  by  the 
scientific  branch  of  the  development  com- 
munlty.  ^^ 

For  instance.  Dr.  Borlaug  said,  "You  have 
to  be  brutaUy  frank  with  some  govemmenu- 
you  have  to  push  them  Into  using  (the  new 
technology)  .  .  .  u  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
get  10  or  16  per  cent  yield  Increases,  they 
wont  listen  to  you.  You  have  to  throw  the 
long  bomb.  You  have  to  make  a  100  or  200 
per  cent  gain  to  change  their  old  worn-out 
practices."  Dr.  D.  8.  Athwahl,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  foundaUon-flnanced  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  (IRRI),  where  the 
"miracle"  rice  was  developed,  sajrs.  "What 
we  are  saying  is  either  you  apply  the  new 
technology  or  you  starve." 
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I  remember  well  a  photograph  of  President 
Johnson  visiting  IRRI,  a  science  showcase  in 
the  Far  East,  and  listening  spell -bound  to  the 
gesticulating  director,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Chan- 
<ller.  In  front  of  a  large  bUlboard  which 
blasoned  the  message,  "Newly  Developed  Rice 
Selections  .  .  .  Produce  Dp  To  400%  More 
Rloe,  Make  Rice  Orowlng  Profitable." 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  advertises  one  of  Its  pub- 
llcaUons  by  saying.  -New  methods  and  tech- 
niques will  make  It  possible  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  the  world's  rapidly  Increasing 
population  throughout  the  aist  Century." 
It  is  a  preposterous  promise,  for  at  current 
rates  the  worlds  population  wUl  have  grown 
from  today's  3.5  bUllon  to  37  bUUon  by  the 
end  of  the  next  century. 

SaXATHTAKINC    HOPE 

The  truth  la  that,  whUe  the  new  wheat 
and  rice  varieties  are  excellent  high  ylelders 
under  certain  specialized  condltloiw  (con- 
trolled Irrigation,  high  fertUlzatlon) .  they 
have  done  little  to  overcome  the  biological 
llmlte  of  the  average  farm  The  hungry  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are 
hungry  because  they  have  a  poor  piece  of 
agricultural  real  estate,  and  no  one  should 
delude  them  Into  believing  that  some  sort 
of  technological  wizardry  can  nullify  the 
consequences  of  too  many  people  on  too  little 
arable  land. 

But  If  AID  ofllcUU  and  their  supporters 
were  to  admit  this  to  Congress,  they  would 
destroy  a  major  argiunent  for  more  money 
For  Instance,  in  the  1973  congressional  pre- 
sentation of  Its  program,  AID  said,  "Signifi- 
cant and  even  exciting  technological  gains 
have  been  made  In  Important  food  crops  .  . 
Keeping  up  the  pace  of  thU  progress  wUl  be  a 
dlfllcult  though  far  from  impossible  task" 
(lUllcsmlne). 

The  hope  held  out  to  Congress  Is  breath- 
taking. For  example,  research  on  agricultural 
problems  in  Latin  America,  AID  says,  "has 
resulted,  where  the  improved  management 
practices  have  been  adopted,  In  yields  of  200 
bushels  per  acre  of  com  where  BO-bushel 
crops  were  the  usual  production.  The  long 
time  effect  of  this  research  should  result  in 
yields  Increases  on  the  nearly  300  mUllon 
acres  of  land  cultivated  In  Latin  America 
research  In  arid  and  subhunrUd  lands  In  Asia 
has  demonstrated  that.  In  IndU  and  Pakistan 
alone,  yields  on  the  exlstlTig  100  million  acres 
of  Irrigated  land  can  be  more  than  doubled 
by  the  application  of  modem  Irrigation 
practices  .  .  ." 

Where  Is  the  congressman  who  would 
vote  against  such  a  program?  And  If  Congress 
takes  hope,  think  what  visions  of  sugarplum 
fairies  dance  before  the  eyes  of  the  hungry 
nations.  Why  should  they  not  feel  that  AID'S 
technology  will  eliminate  their  problems,  or 
at  least  materially  reduce  them? 

THE    OKLT    HOPE 

Yet  If  one  looks  at  some  of  the  character- 
istics which  developing  nations  hold  in  com- 
mon. It  is  clear  the  only  hope  to  solve  their 
food  problems  lies  in  extreme  action  of  such 
gargantuan  dimensions  that  they  dwarf  any 
help  our  dollars  or  technology  can  offer:  8S 
per  cent  of  their  people  depend  on  agriculture 
for  a  living,  though  25  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  Is  either  unemployed  or  underemplojred, 
they  grow  a  narrow  range  of  crops  which  are 
excessively  susceptible  to  both  pests  and  mar- 
ket fluctuations;  most  of  their  land  Is  broken, 
mountainous,  swampy  or  desert,  with  water 
the  most  critical  factor  affecting  production. 
Malnutrition  la  rampant. 

With  enough  capital  some  of  these  prob- 
lems could  be  remedied,  but  this  none  of  the 
hungry  countries  have,  and  few  have  much 
credit  left.  Of  the  •69  billion  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Industrialized  world,  $33  bil- 
lion falls  due  in  the  five-year  period  1970-76. 

Tet  we  hear  of  much  progress  In  these 
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nations,  of  how  the  poorest  countries  In  the 
world  (with  a  per-caplta  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  less  than  8200  and  containing  67  per 
cent  of  the  developing  naUon's  population) 
have  been  growing  economically  at  nearly 
4  per  cent  a  year  for  10  years;  a  rate  faster 
than  their  population  This  sounds  fine,  but 
In  general  It  has  meant  that  their  rich  have 
-gotten  richer  wbUe  their  poor  have  either 
remained  the  same  or  are.  Indeed,  poorer. 
More  peop)?,  not  fewer,  are  worse  off  today 
than  10  years  ago. 

"When  you  rip  aside  the  confusing  figures 
on  growth  rates,"  says  Pakistan  economist 
Mahbub  ul  Haq,  "you  find  that  for  about 
two-thirds  of  humanity  the  Increase  in  per 
capita  income  has  been  less  than  one  dollar 
a  year  for  the  last  20  years." 

THE  POPtn,ATION  CKUNCH 

American  presidents  have  told  us  AID  U 
necessary  because  "the  wealthy  nations  can- 
not survive  as  Islands  of  abundance  In  a 
world  of  hunger,  sickness  and  despair."  This 
la  utter  nonsense,  for  we  are  doing  so  now. 
like  It  or  not.  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  so.  like  it  or  not. 

Every  day  the  gap  widens  and  at  an  ac- 
celerating pace  In  1960  the  per  capita  ONP 
gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  countries 
was  $2,000;  today  It  Is  $3,000.  World  Bank 
P.-esldent  Robert  S.  McNamara  says,  "Pro- 
jected to  the  end  of  the  century  .  .  .  the 
people  of  the  developed  countries  wUl  be 
enjoying  per  capita  Incomes,  In  1972  prices, 
of  more  than  $8,000  a  year.  whUe  the  masses 
of  the  poor  wUl  on  average  receive  less 

than  $200  per  capita,  and  some  800  million 
of  these  will  receive  less  than  $100.  .  .  ." 

While  some  countries  have  doubled  and 
tripled  the  size  of  theUr  school  systems  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  each  year  there  are 
more  Illiterates.  The  trouble,  of  course,  is 
that  even  before  they  are  started,  develop- 
ment efforts  are  defeated  by  the  steady,  un- 
controlled growth  in  population.  Develop- 
ment experts  once  thought  the  millennium 
had  arrived  when  IndU  produced  a  record 
96  million  tons  of  food  grains  In  1967-68. 
Today,  however,  the  experts  refer  to  the  pro- 
jected 1972-73  Indian  crop  of  100  million 
tons  as  a  "critically  low  figure."  The  mtaon: 
This  year's  crop  must  feed  70  million  more 
Indians  than  It  did  In  1967. 

Mexico  Is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  world's 
best  agricultural  success  stories  It  was  there 
that  Dr.  Borlaug  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion developed  his  "wonder"  wheat.  Congres- 
sional committees  and  others  have  often 
heard  that  since  the  RockefeUer  Foundation 
scientists  began  working  there,  Mexico  no 
longer  has  to  Import  wheat  and  corn.  This 
supposed  self-sufficiency,  unfortunately,  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  Mexican  price 
supports  or  cost  of  production  or  both  have 
priced  com  and  wheat  out  of  reach  of  a  large 
pecentage  of  Mexicans.  Blalnutrltlon  is  a 
major  problem  In  Mexico — clear  evidence 
that  Mexico's  agriculture  does  not  produce 
the  food  her  people  need. 

Speaking  of  this,  a  former  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Mexico  once  told  me.  "We  can't  convince 
the  Mexican  government  that  a  popxilatlon 
problem  exists;  as  long  as  agricultural  pro- 
duction Is  growing  as  fast  as  the  population, 
they  dont  think  there  la  anything  to  be 
concerned  about." 

Since  World  War  II  Mexico,  like  most  of 
the  developing  world,  has  been  able  to  In- 
crease Its  agricultural  production  primarily 
by  putting  new  land  Into  production,  not 
through  new  technology.  But  now.  like  the 
rest  of  the  hungry  world.  It  Is  harder  and 
harder  to  find  new  land  to  develop.  If  its 
population  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
rate,  the  next  40  years  will  see  Mexico's  popu- 
lation mushroom  from  80  million  to  300  mil- 
lion, a  number  beyond  the  capabilities  of  her 
limited  farm  land  to  feed. 
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Throughout  the  history  of  oar  aid  pro- 
gram. Congress  has  been  told  that  all  the 
United  States  wants  to  do  is  help  those  peo- 
ple who  will  help  themselves.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Trtmian  said  our  aim  was  to  "help  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  through  their  own 
efforts,"  and  President  Johnson  said,  "The 
key  to  Tlctory  Is  self-help."  Today's  AID  ad- 
ministrator, John  Hannah,  says,  "We  recog- 
nize that  the  developing  countries  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  development.  .  .  ." 
Such  statements  seem  clear  when  made 
but  what  U  "self-help"?  The  concept  offers 
no  guidelines  for  the  expenditure  of  our  aid 
money  because  no  country  Intentionally  tries 
self-harm.  They  are  all  m«v<ng  an  effort  to 
improve  their  lot.  And  "self-help"  is  just 
as  confusing  to  the  recipient  nation.  A  friend 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  once  told  me  that 
his  concept  of  "self-help"  was  that  of  a  U.S. 
supermarket  where  a  developing  nation 
strolls  along  the  AID  shelves  and  helps  It- 
self to  what  It  wants:  a  power  plant  here, 
a  road  there,  and  next  an  Irrigation  canal. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  noble  effort 
to  help  the  developing  world  solve  its  prob- 
lems. In  doing  so,  however,  we  hsve  given  a 
false  hope  that  we  really  can  develc^  these 
regions— If  the  world  would  only  listen  to 
us  and  Congress  would  only  be  more  generous 
with  dollars.  The  restating  confidence  has 
let  the  hungry  nations  concentrate  on  pro- 
grams often  completely  unrelated  to  their 
basic  problem:  the  population-food  crunch. 
Virtually  every  knowledgeable  authority 
agrees  that  drastic  action  must  be  taken  if 
the  crunch  Is  not  to  become  catastrophic.  "Tto 
delay  progress  toward  full  self-regulation  of 
population  size  is  to  play  'RussUn  roulette' 
with  the  future  of  man."  says  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report.  Yet  nowhere  has 
the  necessary  extreme  action  been  under 
taken,  nor  wUl  it  be  untU  the  developing 
world  realizes  that  there  Is  nothing  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  can  do.  In  the  form  ot 
foreign  aid,  about  the  population  problem. 

Cruel  though  the  statement  might  sound, 
India  would  be  a  more  viable  nation  today 
If  In  1965  the  United  States  had  not  shipped 
a  fifth  of  Its  wheat  crop  to  that  subcontinent, 
thereby  averting  a  famine  and  saving  per- 
haps 30  million  or  more  Indian  lives  (Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  the  flgxire  at  60  mU- 
Uon).  The  catastrophic  shock  of  so  many 
deaths  in  1965-66  probably  woiUd  have 
shaken  India's  political  structure  to  the  core 
and  slowed  down  or  stopped  entirely  Its  na- 
tionalist aspirations,  such  as  needless  ex- 
penditures on  flag-carrying  airlines  and  mil- 
itary operations  against  neighbors.  Its  agri- 
culture would  surely  be  receiving  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  national  budget,  and  we 
could  expect  the  citizenry  to  be  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  government  efforts  to  control 
births  (the  Indian  government  might  not 
have  to  report,  as  It  did  this  year,  that  'Thus 
far,  the  rate  of  population  growth  has  shown 
no  declining  tendency") .  Nor  would  we  have 
seen  India  relax  Into  euphoric  talk  about 
food  self-sufllclency.  as  It  did  In  1971  after 
having  a  couple  of  good  monsoons — which 
led  to  further  daUylng  with  Its  problems. 

AID  WITHOUT  HJD 

One  reason  why  no  drastic  action  Is  being 
taken  In  the  world  against  the  population- 
food  crunch  Is  the  false  hope  that  foreign  aid 
provides.  So  long  as  there  is  such  a  false  hc^>e, 
governments  will  not  Initiate  the  action  most 
needed  The  time  has  come  then,  for  aid 
without  AID. 

The  hungry  nations  must  be  helped  by  not 
helping  them,  by  letting  them  know  th»y 
must  solve  their  own  problems  and  that  the 
only  way  they  can  do  this  U  with  their  own 
energies  and  motivation.  Most  of  the  derelop- 
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Ing  world  kaows  wh*t  nee<la  to  be  done.  We 
must  let  tbem  do  It. 

No  new  acientiflc  glsmo  needs  to  be  In- 
vented to  control  runaway  population 
growth.  Birth  control  technique*  already  ex- 
ist. What  does  not  exist  la  the  motivation  to 
use  them.  If  the  leaders  of  the  hungry  na- 
tions— Mrs.  Oandhi,  Oen.  Suarto,  President 
Marcoe  and  others — could  be  convinced  that 
so  long  as  present  trends  continue  famine  la 
inevitable,  they  may  well  stop  following  their 
politically  "safe"  but  dawdling  courses.  They 
would  have  to  stop  spending  so  much  money 
on  such  things  as  elaborate  road  systems, 
military  establishments  and  petrochemical 
Industries  that  not  only  produce  needed  fer- 
tilizer but  a  hundred  other  less  crucial  "na- 
tional" products. 

The  hungry  nations  of  Africa.  Asia  and 
Latin  America  spend  t36  billion  annually  on 
armaments — three  times  what  they  receive  in 
official  development  assistance  If  this  $36 
billion,  or  a  large  part  of  It,  were  spent  on 
tube  wells,  irrigation  ditches,  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  research,  it  might  become  pos- 
sible to  head  toward  a  true  "green  revolu- 
tion." If,  simultaneously,  the  nations'  com- 
munications industries  focused  on  teaching 
the  perils  of  a  six-child  (and  even  a  three- 
child)  family,  and  if  economic  rewards  went 
to  those  who  practiced  what  the  nation 
preached,  a  slgnlflcant  birthrate  drt^  might 
be  possible.  Then,  indeed  famine  would  not 
be  Inevitable. 

[Prom  the  New  T(»'k  Times,  June  3.  1B73) 

India  To  Impokt  Mokx  Obain  as  Hxoos 
Against  Dkought 

New  Delhi.  June  i  (Reuters). — India  has 
decided  to  import  more  grain  to  build  stocks 
and  to  combat  severe  drought  In  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Pood  and 
Agrlciilture  said  yesterday. 

The  Minister.  Annasaheb  Shlnde.  said  at  a 
news  conference  that  he  could  not  yet  an- 
nounce bow  much  grain  would  be  Imported 
and  that  this  would  depend  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Oovemment's  plan  to  build  up 
stocks  and  on  the  effect  of  the  monsoon  rains, 
due  In  Western  India  In  less  than  two  weeks. 

1^  Shlnde  said  that  Oovemment  efforts  to 
build  up  stocks  were  running  behind  sched- 
ule. They  bad  been  delayed,  he  said,  because 
soiue  farmers  were  holding  their  grain  In  the 
hope  that  the  Oovernment  would  Increase  the 
price  Mr.  Shinde  said  that  the  Oovemment 
still  intended  to  nationalize  the  wholesale 
rice  trade  later  this  year,  as  it  had  national- 
ized wheat  on  April  1. 

XJS.   Nrws   *   WotU)   RzpoBT 

Hunger,  mainly  resulting  from  drought,  is 
rising  in  Africa,  India,  China.  As  things  look 
now,  the  coming  year  could  be  one  of  the 
century's  hungriest. 

In  India,  as  the  first  touches  of  monsoon 
rain  reach  the  hills,  drought  and  famine  are 
threatening  at  least  80  million  peoj)le  with 
bvmger  and  starvation  before  October's  har- 
vest. So  far,  deaths  are  minimal.  But  worse 
Is  to  come. 

Bangladesh,  miserable  after  the  civil  war, 
has  promises  of  enough  grain  from  UjS.  alone 
to  supply  8  million  people  for  a  year.  More  Is 
needed. 

Mainland  China,  with  one  bad  harvest  last 
year,  fsces  another.  Drought  or  floods  mean 
food  shortages,  hunger,  and  Increasing  unrest 
ahead. 

West  Africa  is  strtiggllng  through  the  worst 
of  five  to  seven  years  of  drought.  Six  former 
French  colonies  are  hardest  hit — Chad,  Mall, 
MaurltanU.  Niger,  Upper  Volta.  Senegal.  Mil- 
lions of  cattle,  unknown  numbers  of  people 
among  the  10  mlUion  threatened  have  already 
died. 

U.S..  once  beaet  by  grain  surpluses,  now  has 
not  only  grain-short  Russia  but  much  of  the 
world  lining  up  to  get  what  grain  the  Ameri- 
cans can  spare. 
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1  The  same  anMwnts  are  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1975  lor 
all  p<a(rsms  with  the  exception  of  the  international  narcotics 
control  proffam  lor  which  (30,500,000  is  authormd  and  AjDori- 
can  schoob  and  hospitals  abroad  and  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos  for  which  funds  are  authorized  only 
for  fiscal  yMr  1974 

>  Estimate. 

<  In  addition,  $251,000,000  in  loan  rellows  will  be  available  lor 
reiendint. 

<  {125.000,000  earmarked  out  of  all  catafories  for  population 
proframs. 

•  Not  mors  than  50  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  tor 
these  cate(ories  may  be  used  for  irants.  In  additiorv  $261,. 
000,000  in  repayments  on  outstandinf  foretin  assistance  loans 
wiH  be  ivitlaMe  for  relendmg  in  fiscal  year  1974 

•  In  addition  {6.500.000  in  excess  foreign  currencies  are 
auttwriiad. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rzcord  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  August 
1.  1973,  entitled  "How  Foreign  Aid  Hurts 
India,"  an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Aid: 
Politics  of  Resentment";  and  a  table 
showing  the  estimated  unliquidated  ob- 
ligations by  appropriation  item  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1,  1973] 
How  Fomcif  Am  Huets  Iwdia 

To  the  Editor:  In  reference  to  Bernard 
Weinraub's  July  35  news  story  "India  Kx- 
prasees  Desire  to  Broaden  Relations  with 
UJ3."  I  would  like  to  sUte  that  better  Indo- 
VS.  relations  can  only  be  built  on  a  "Ecro 
aid"  position. 

Foreign  aid — that  is.  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  loans  on  low  interest  rates  and  long 
mattuity  periods — neither  promotes  eco- 
nomic growth  nor  betters  political  relations. 
In  fact.  It  worsens  both. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Indian 
people  (and,  I  learn,  the  American  people  as 
well)  are  against  foreign  aid.  At  best,  only  a 
•mall  fraction  of  the  top  bureaucracy  in 
both  countries  want  foreign  aid.  In  India, 
foreign  aid  sustains  sometimes  directly  and 
most  often  indirectly  the  high  conspicuous 


consumption  of  a  small  elite,  and  conse- 
quently the  investment  pattern  baaed  on  aid 
availability  is  distorted  to  bolster  such  con- 
sumption. 

The  availability  of  money  and  grain  mi 
easy  terms  maJies  this  elite  postpone  hard 
decisions,  on  essential  reforms  such  as  econ- 
omy in  government  expenditure,  land  reform 
and  tax  restructure.  My  study  shows  that, 
consequently,  a  dollar  of  foreign  aid  Instead 
of  supplementing  domestic  saving  actually 
depresses  it  by  more  than  a  dollar. 

What  India  badly  needs  is  immediate  self- 
reliance — that  Is,  to  tailor  its  Import  bill  to 
its  export  earnings.  Long-term  credit  on  the 
international  capital  market  Is  also  permis- 
sible because  foreign  capital  obtained  this 
way  is  disciplined  to  optimal  uses  by  the  mar- 
ket Interest  rate  that  the  Indian  economy 
would  have  then  to  pay.  To  qualify  for  such 
loans,  India  will  have  to  improve  Its  "credit- 
rating,"  which  will  create  additional  pres- 
sures at  home  for  serious  reforms. 

Finally,  no  one  tn  India  feels  that  foreign 
aid  Is  motivated  In  the  UJS.  or  Soviet  Union 
by  the  "largeness  of  the  heart"  or  that  it 
entails  a  sacrifice  for  the  donor  country.  An 
index  of  this  feeling  is  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Oandhi  ran  the  1972  provincial  elections  on 
the  main,  appealing  plank  of  puma  arthlk 
swaraj,  l.e.,  self-reliance.  To  deviate  from 
this  election  promise  Is  good  for  nobody — In- 
dians or  Americans. 

SUBRAMANIAN    SWAICT. 

(Note. — The  writer  Is  an  economist  cur- 
renUy  teaching  at.  the  Harvard  University 
summer  school.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Central  Working  Committee  of  the  Bharatiya 
Jana  Sangh,  India's  second-largest  political 
party.) 


(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  July  26. 

1973] 

FoKEiCN  Am:   The  PoLrnce  of  RxssNTiCKirr 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Of  all  the  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  which  profligate  ad- 
ministrations have  sown  around  the  world  in 
the  past  quarter-century,  none  has  reaped 
such  a  bitter  harvest  as  the  110  billion 
pumped  into  India  since  1950. 

It  always  was  naive  to  suppose  that  those 
nations  which  the  United  States  so  generous- 
ly aided  would  be  grateful  tor  the  assistance : 
Dependency  Is  seldom  a  happy  relationship. 
And  yet  in  an  era  in  which  ironies  abound, 
it  is  somehow  doubly  ironic  that  past  Amer- 
ican generosity  should  poison  present  relet - 
tions  between  Washington  and  New  Delhi. 

Just  the  other  day.  American  Ambassador 
to  India  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi  to  announce 
the  termination  of  the  U  S.  aid  program  and 
to  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  a  mountain  of 
U.S.-owned  rupees  worth  $840  mUUon  which 
Washington  cannot  possibly  spend  and  the 
existence  of  which  affronts  Indian  sensibili- 
ties. The  rupees  are  a  debt  Incurred  by  In- 
dia for  the  purchase  of  surplus  food  in  fa- 
mine years  at  cut-rate,  long-term  prices. 

Americans  rightly  find  It  hard  to  turn  away 
from  people  dying  of  hunger.  Yet  it  la 
arguable  that  the  provision  of  food  to  avert 
famine  did  India  no  favor:  It  simply  made  It 
poesible  for  millions  of  people  the  land  could 
not  suppicrt  to  survive  *nd  procreate  chil- 
dren who.  In  their  turn,  are  doomed  to  lives 
of  hunger  and  want. 

Indeed,  the  churlish  Indian  response  to 
United  States  assistance  calls  into  question 
the  whole  concept  of  foreign  aid.  And  high 
time,  too. 

The  great  success  of  the  Marshall  Plam, 
under  which  Burope  rose  pboentx-llke  "rom 
the  ashes  of  World  War  n,  fostered  the  sim- 
plistic notion  that,  given  enough  money, 
technical  assistance  and  goodwill,  poverty 
could  be  banished  from  the  earth  and  the 
most  backward  nations  Introduced  to  the 
glories  of  industrialism  and  consunMrtsm. 
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The  point  the  aideologlsts  missed — or  chose 
to  Ignore — was  that,  in  the  case  of  Western 
Burope,  we  were  dealing  with  nations  which 
had  already  ^RSergone  the  historical  experi- 
ence of  industrialization.  They  had  the  skills, 
the  institutions  and  the  desire  to  become 
again  what  they  once  bad  been.  The  founda- 
tions, the  preconditions,  were  there;  tn  West- 
em  Kurope,  the  Job  was  one  of  reconstruction, 
not  construction,  and  the  difference  is  im- 
mense. In  the  Third  World,  we  were  trying 
to  btilld  bricks  without  straw,  and  to  lay 
them  on  sand. 

The  point  Is  that  we  know  virtually  noth- 
ing about  the  determinants  of  development. 
Theories  abound,  but  there  are  no  provable 
absolutes. 

If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  world, 
you  will  see  that,  in  general,  the  developed 
countries  lie  well  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  (the  U.S..  Canada,  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan)  or  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  (Chile,  Argentina,  BraEll.  South 
Africa  and  Australia).  In  between  these 
parallels  lie  the  barefoot  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Some  theorists  postulate  that  Protestant- 
Ism  and  industrialization  are  linked,  that 
the  Moslem -Catholic  prohibition  against 
usury  made  lmp>oeslble  the  accumulation  of 
capital  necessary  for  development.  Others 
suggest  that  there  Is  a  linkage  between  cli- 
mate and  development.  Still  others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  diet  Is  the  determining  factor, 
that  meat-eaters  ultimately  prevail  over 
grain-eaters,  and  graUi-eaters  over  rice- 
eaters. 

There  is  always  the  danger  of  confusing 
cause  with  effect,  and  the  probability  is  that 
there  Is  no  single  reason  why  one  nation  or 
group  of  nations  Is  developed  and  others 
are  not.  Religion,  climate,  diet,  national  at- 
titudes and  social  organization  probably  all 
play  a  role. 

The  point  is  that  only  a  pieople.  a  nation, 
can  determine  what  it  wants  to  be.  Nobody 
else  can  effectively  make  that  determination 
for  it.  Many  underdevelo(>ed  nations  want 
the  fruits  of  Industrialization:  automobiles, 
sewing  machines,  transistor  radios.  Coca 
Cola.  But,  for  reasons  which  we  do  not  fully 
understand,  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
create  and  sustain  the  preconditions  for 
their  own  industrialization. 

The  concern  has  been  more  with  appear- 
ances than  with  realities.  Let  a  nation  attain 
Independence  and  the  first  thiirgs  Its  rulers 
want  are  a  steel  mill,  a  national  airline  and 
a  mammoth  sports  stadium.  Never  mind 
that  Its  real  needs  are  a  workable  population- 
control  policy,  an  effective  agricultural  ex- 
tension program  and  a  system  of  simple  voca- 
tional schools:  These  are  not  ego-massaging 
prestige  projects. 

And  when  resources  In  the  form  of  money 
and  technicians  are  received  from  abroad, 
this  obviates  the  need  for  their  generation 
at  home,  to  the  detriment  of  local  pride, 
initiative  and  the  development  of  responsive 
and  responsible  institutions. 

In  short,  nobody  appreciates  something 
for  nothing  and  It's  high  time  we  got  out  of 
the  foreign  aid  business,  except  on  a  highly 
selective  basis. 

Foreign  assistartce  and  related  programs — 
estimated  unliquidated  obligations  by  ap- 
propriaHon  item,  fiscal  pear  1973 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Appropriation  titU.— Title  I— Foreign 
Assistance  Activities 
uwelopment  aseistanoe: 

Development   loans (1.841.3) 

Worldwide 885.5 

Alliance  for  Progreee 955.8 

Development  grant* (181.4) 

Worldwide   110.1 

AUlanoe  for  Progmi.^........  51.3 

Population    programs 156.0 

International  organizations : 


United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram and  other  programs 

VJS.     technical     aaaistance     and 

other   programs . 

UJf.  Environment  Fund ___. 

Indus   Basin   Develcqnaent  Fund. 

loems ._ 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, 

grants 

Refugee  relief  aasUtanoe  (Bangla- 
desh)   187.8 

American    schools    and    hoq}ltal8 

abroad 28.8 

International    narcotics  control 12.  a 

Contingency    Fund ao.  1 

Administrative  expenses : 

AID    4.6 

State    1.6 

Prototype   desalting  plant 


Subtotal,    development 
instance    


a.  397.  a 


Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 

Military  assistance : 

Military    assistance 791.6 

Regional  navaj  training 

International    military    education 

and  training 

Security    supporting   asslstanoe..        409.3 


Subtotal  mUltary  and  se- 
curity supporting  assist- 
ance          1.280.8 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration,   reserves 151.1 

Inter-American  Foundation  (limi- 
tation on  obligations) 3.4 

Tot«J,  tlUe  I,  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  activities 3,778.6 

Title    n— Foreign    military   credit 

sales 747.7 


Total  title  I  and  title  n. 


4,694.2 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  not 
clear  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said  In  regard  to  the  settlement  with  the 
Indian  Government.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  if  that  pattern 
Is  followed  with  all  the  other  nations 
which  owe  money  to  the  United  States, 
the  cost  would  be  $20  billion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  applied  to 
the  dollar  debt;  these  were  to  a  great 
extent  foreign  currency  debts  accumu- 
lated. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  $900 
million  also  could  be  used  for  neighboring 
countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Their  currency  is 
not  convertible.  The  Indian  agreement 
did  not  tdlow  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  total  Indian  debt  of  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Of  the  total 
debt,  we  will  get  $100  million. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Which 
means  it  Is  being  settled  at  a  rate  of  3 
cents  on  the  dollar  The  $900  million  is 
still  in  local  currency. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Then  there 
is  $3  billion  in  addition  Ui  the  $900  mil- 
lion and  the  $100  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  forgiving 
the  $2  billion.  It  is  like  settling  a  bank- 
ruptcy case. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  As  a  prac- 


tical matter,  we  are  getting  3  cents  on  a 
dollar. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself 
another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Senate 
approved  on  Friday  legislation  which 
would  require  that  settlement  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  before  it  may  t>ecome 
effective. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  The 
Senate  enacted  it.  I  do  not  know  when  it 
will  be  passed,  but  I  [^proved  it.  I  sup- 
ported it. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  offered  it 
today  on  this  bUl.  and  it  was  approved 
on  this  bill,  because  I  thought  it  might 
not  be  considered  germane  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  considered  germane  on  this 
bill,  which  Is  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  I  s^jprove  of  that.  I  think 
we  ought  to  approve  these  settlements. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  much  alter- 
native  

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  In  any  case, 
since  it  is  tax  funds,  mcmey  owed  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  the  deci- 
sion should  be  made,  not  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  by  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  The  pxaint 
is,  why  do  we  want  to  pour  additional 
fimds  into  these  areas? 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  was  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. They  wrote  it  in  collaboration  with 
the  AID  people.  The  bill  I  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute is  in  the  fo'rm  of  the  bill  which 
the  administration  favored,  except  for 
the  amount. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  a 
tighter  bill  and  it  is  of  a  lesser  amoimt 

Mr.    PULBRIGHT.    Yes;    the    admin- 
istration, subsequent  to  the  action  of  the 
committee,   said  it  would  support  the 
committee  acticm,  Isecause  it  was  in  a  big 
ger  amount  than  my  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F    BYRD,  JR.  ITie  Sen 
ator's  bill  offers  a  lesser  sunount? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes;  $217  milUoo 
less  than  the  reported  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  proposal  would  reduce  substantially 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progresa. 

As  I  also  imderstand  it.  a  task  force 
is  already  at  work  so  as  to  get  up  aid  to 
the  new  government  of  Chile.  As  I  under- 
stand, if  any  of  our  aid  money  goes  to 
Chile,  it  would  come  out  of  AlUance  for 
Progressloans  and  grants;  correct? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  There  is  an  article 
in  Newsweek  of  October  8.  1973.  entitled 
"Slaughter  in  Santiago."  I  have  seen 
many  resports  of  organized  murder,  but 
this  one  Is  about  the  worst.  It  Is  a  report 
by  one  John  Barnes,  who  tells  in  detail 
of  these  frightful  killings  of  the  Chilean 
people,  despite  the  denial  by  the  ChUeaui 
Government  that  anything  of  that  char- 
acter is  going  on. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  told  the  AID  people 
are  already  planning  to  now  send  aid  to 
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Chile,  and  inasmuch  as  we  very  promptly 
recognized  this  takeover  by  military 
totalitarians  of  a  duly  elected  govern- 
ment, regardless  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  said  previous  tulministration, 
this  amendment  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  give  aid  to  this  mlhtary 
Junta,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know.  The 
administration  intends  to  give  them  aid. 
They  recognized  the  new  government 
quickly,  and  I  assume  they  approve  of 
it.  The  administration  continued  to  give 
military  equipment,  but  cut  off  economic 
aid  during  the  Allende  regime.  The  ad- 
ministration w£is  devoted  to  supporting 
the  Greek  colonels.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  voted  to  stop  aid  to  the 
Oreek  colonels  when  they  were  alleged 
to  be  mistreating  people,  but  the  ad- 
ministration overrode  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  this  article.  John 
Barnes  writes  after  being  told  eight  peo- 
ple were  the  total  killed : 

Last  week  I  slipped  througb  a  side  door 
into  the  Santiago  city  morgue,  flashing  my 
junta  press  pass  with  all  the  Impatient  au- 
thority of  a  high  official.  One  hundred  and 
tiity  dead  bodies  were  laid  out  on  the  ground 
floor  .  .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  this  colloquy  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, "Slaughterhouse  in  Santiago."  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  .would  seem  we  are 
having  enough  problems  with  our  econ- 
omy at  home  without  taking  the  money 
of  our  taxpayers  to  support  governments 
that  operate  on  any  such  basis. 

EIlHIIIIT     1 

Slacchttbhousc  in  Santiago 
Pablo  Neruda.  Chile's  Nobel  Prize-winning 
poet,  was  dead  of  cancer,  and  even  as  his 
body  was  lowered  Into  Its  grave,  his  country- 
men set  about  trying  to  murder  his  words. 
Books  of  all  kinds,  not  only  Neruda's  but 
those  by  ICao  and  Marx  and  iCarcuse,  were 
seized  by  the  tens  of  thousands  from  homes, 
bookstores  and  libraries  and  then  fed  to 
bonfires  In  the  streets  of  Santiago.  And  the 
military  Junta  that  has  ruled  Chile  for 
three  weeks  didn't  stop  there.  Chilean  uni- 
versities, once  proud  bastions  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  purged  of  suspected  leftists, 
and  ordinary  people  learned  to  dread  the 
midnight  knock  on  the  door.  All  that  was 
bad  enough,  but  Newsweek  correspondent 
John  Barnes  discovered  last  week  that  the 
reign  of  terror  has  already  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  most  people  thought.  Below. 
Barnes's  report : 

The  military  Junta  will  not  admit  that 
there  have  been  mass  executions  since  the 
overthrow  of  Salvador  Allende's  Marxist 
government  "We  have  executed  perhaps 
el^ht  people  since  then  for  shooting  at 
troops,"  Col.  Pedro  Kwlng  told  newsmen. 
But  that  simply  Is  not  true.  Last  week,  I 
•Upped  through  a  side  door  Into  the  Santi- 
ago city  morgue,  flashing  my  Junta  press 
paas  with  all  the  impatient  authority  of  a 
high  official  One  hundred  and  flfty  dead 
bodies  were  laid  out  on  the  ground  floor, 
awaiting  Identification  by  family  members. 
Cpetalrs,  I  passed  through  a  swing  door  and 
there  \n  a  dimly  lit  corridor  lay  at  least  SO 
more  bodies,  iqueeeed  one  against  another. 


their  heads  propped  up  against  the  waU. 
They  were  all  naked. 

Most  had  been  shot  at  cloee  range  luider 
the  chin.  Some  had  been  machine-gunned 
In  the  body.  Their  chests  bad  been  silt  open 
and  sewn  together  grotesquely  In  what  pre- 
sumably bad  been  a  pro  forma  autopsy. 
They  were  all  young  and.  Judging  from  the 
roughness  of  their  hands,  all  from  the  work- 
ing class.  A  couple  of  them  were  gtrls,  dis- 
tinguishable among  the  massed  bodies  only 
by  the  curves  of  their  breasts.  Most  of  their 
heads  had  been  crushed.  I  remained  for  per- 
bapa  two  minutes  at  moet.  then  left  the 
building. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  morgue 
with  a  ChUean  friend  so  that  I  would  have 
a  witness.  ''  also  took  along  a  camera.  As 
I  walked  through  the  swing  doors  of  the  cor- 
ridor the  sickly  sweet  smell  of  the  decom- 
posing bodies  almost  knocked  me  back. 
There  were  more  bodies,  perhaps  70.  and 
they  were  different  from  the  day  before. 
Just  as  I  was  pulling  the  camera  from  my 
Jacket,  a  man  In  a  white  coat  walked  through 
the  doors  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor. 
"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked.  "I'm  look- 
ing for  the  bathroom,"  I  said.  "Come  with 
me."  he  said.  As  I  followed  him,  I  took  a 
sharp  right  and  ran  out  of  the  buUdlng.  He 
shouted  after  me  but  did  not  try  to  follow. 
I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  try  again. 
I>ater,  in  my  hotel  room,  my  friend  burst 
Into  tears.  "These  were  my  countrymen,"  he 
cried.  "My  Ood,  what  has  happened  to  ue?" 

BOOISS 

Workers  at  the  morgue  have  been  warned 
that  they  will  be  court-martialed  and  shot 
If  they  reveal  what  Is  going  on  there.  But  I 
was  able  to  obtain  an  official  morgue  body- 
count  from  the  daughter  of  a  member  of  Its 
staff:  by  the  foiu-teenth  day  following  the 
coup,  she  said,  the  morgue  had  received  and 
processed  2.796  corpses. 

No  one  knows  bow  many  have  been  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere;  a  gravedlgger  told  me  of 
reports  that  helicopters  have  been  gathering 
bodies  at  the  emergency  first-aid  center  In 
central  Santiago,  then  carrying  them  out  to 
sea  to  be  dumped.  One  priest  informed  me 
that  on  the  Saturday  after  the  coup  he  had 
managed  to  get  into  the  City's  Technical 
University,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
heavy  fighting,  on  the  pretext  of  blessing  the 
dead.  He  told  me  he  saw  300  bodies,  all  piled 
together.  Tales  like  that  abound  In  Santiago, 
and  though  Information  is  almost  nonexist- 
ent for  the  rest  of  ChUe,  the  presumption  Is 
that  the  executions  have  followed  a  similar 
pattern  In  other  cities.  But  the  morgue  count 
alone  sets  the  regime's  kill  rate  at  an  appall- 
ing aoo  Chileans  a  day — Just  for  the  coital. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  the  victims  come 
from  the  poblacionet — the  slums  that  en- 
circle Santiago  and  house  half  the  city's  4 
million  inhabitants  During  the  three  tiirbu- 
lent  years  of  Salvador  Allende's  administra- 
tion, the  poor  of  the  poblaclonee  never  wav- 
ered In  their  support  of  his  government,  for 
the  fact  was  that  the  rotos  (broken-down 
ones,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called  by 
the  more  affluent)  had  never  had  It  so  good. 
Despite  the  soaring  Inflation,  they  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  undreamed-of  luxuries 
like  new  clothes,  radios,  television  sets,  re- 
frigerators. Community  food-dlstrlbutlon 
centers  \n  the  pobltM:lones  were  always  well 
stocked,  while  the  shelves  of  stores  elsewhere 
remained  barren.  Presumably,  the  Junta  be- 
lieves that  since  the  poblaclones  provided  the 
former  government's  main  support,  they 
must  be  terrorized  Into  accepting  the  fact 
of  Its  demise.  So  the  local  leaden  are  now 
paying  with  their  Uves  for  their  love  of  Al- 
lende. Not  one  poblaclon  baa  escaped  the 
terror. 

aocwDUP 

I  spoke  with  three  women  from  the  Pln- 
coya  poblaclon.  One  of  them,  a  mother  of 


two,  had  Just  found  out  that  she  was  a 
widow.  She  told  me  this  tearfiU  story:  "Sol- 
diers raided  our  poblaclon  last  Saturday  at  8 
In  the  morning.  In  the  section  where  we  live, 
they  rounded  up  about  60  men  and  held  them 
until  a  police  lieutenant  came  to  take  his 
pick.  When  the  lieutenant  saw  my  husband, 
be  made  him  step  forward  and  told  him :  'Now 
you  wUl  pay  for  all  you  people  have  done.' 
The  oarabitUTOt  took  him  and  a  few  others  to 
the  police  station,  and  the  rest  were  arrested 
by  soldiers."  For  three  days,  she  and  the 
other  women  of  Plncoya  searched  for  their 
men  In  police  stations  and  the  two  soccer 
stadiums  where  thousands  are  incarcerated. 
It  was  only  after  they  heard  that  a  17-year- 
old  boy  from  their  block  had  been  found  at 
the  morgue — shot  In  the  head  and  chest — 
that  they  made  the  Journey  to  see  the  lists  of 
the  dead.  There  they  found  her  husband, 
Oabrlel,  as  well  as  every  adult  male  from 
one  block  of  their  poblaclon. 

I  Joined  a  funeral  procession  of  weeping 
famlllea  following  three  coffins  to  burial. 
Carablneros,  I  was  told,  had  raided  a  home 
In  the  Parque  Santa  Idarla  poblaclbn  and  had 
picked  up  three  petty  thieves  aged  18.  19 
and  20.  A  sergeant  told  them  they  would  be 
released  If  they  paid  7,000  escudos — only  $5, 
but  a  lot  of  money  to  the  poblacl6n  poor. 
Their  barrio  raised  the  money  and  the  youths 
retvirned  home.  But  two  hours  later,  a  car- 
ablnero  patrol  came  back  to  get  them.  That 
was  the  last  their  families  heard,  until  they 
found  their  names  on  the  morgue  list.  One 
of  the  boys  was  so  riddled  with  bullets  that 
they  could  hardly  dress  him  for  burial.  But 
the  fate  of  the  other  two  was  worse.  Cofllns 
In  Chile  have  small  window  doors  over  the 
face  of  the  dead,  and  the  women  opened 
them  for  me.  There  were  no  heads  Inside. 

Orlando  Contreras,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
and  seven  chUdren  In  the  Jos^  Maria  Caro 
poblacldn.  Is  In  dally  dread  of  an  oSlclal 
knock  at  his  door.  He  is  a  laborer  who  worked 
In  Santiago's  office  of  social  development,  a 
particular  target  of  the  new  regime.  And  he 
Is  well  aware  of  the  danger  he  faces,  should 
the  soldiers  come  after  him.  On  the  day  the 
coup  took  place,  he  told  me,  he  and  one  of 
his  sons  saw  ten  high-school  students 
marched  from  their  school,  their  hands  over 
their  heads,  after  a  brief  skirmish  with  car- 
ablneros. They  were  forced  to  Ue  face  down 
on  the  ground,  and  then  a  policeman  walked 
the  line  of  prone  youngsters,  spraying  them 
with  machlnegun  Are. 

The  stories  of  atrocities  are  endless,  and 
by  now.  Inhabitants  of  the  poblacl6nes  are 
utterly  terrlfled.  "I  am  too  afraid  to  look  for 
him,"  says  a  woman  from  the  Ultima  Hora 
poblaci6n,  whose  husband  was  last  teen 
covered  with  blood  being  hauled  away  In  a 
police  truck.  "I  am  afraid  that  they  wUl  take 
me,  too,  and  what  would  happen  then  to  my 
four  children?"  Many  are  now  afraid  even  to 
associate  with  families  that  had  any  con- 
nection with  Allende's  regime — whether  as 
party  members,  union  leaders  or  employees 
In  the  food-dlstrlbutlon  centers.  "They  can 
kill  whomever  they  want  to  kill,"  says  Con- 
treras bitterly.  "There  Is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  that  we  can  do  about  it." 

Because  of  the  total  censorship  of  domestic 
reporting,  moet  middle-  and  upper-class 
Chileans  have  no  Idea  what  Is  happening. 
They  hear  rumors,  but  their  hatred  for  Al- 
lende compounded  by  their  historic  contempt 
for  the  rotoa  leaves  them  little  desire  to 
verify  them.  Many  do  not  believe  the  stories 
about  slaughter  in  the  poblaclones;  many 
simply  don't  much  care.  "Why  should  we?" 
a  Chilean  lawyer  asked  me  over  an  expensive 
lunch  In  a  wealthy  section  of  Santiago.  "I 
don't  believe  the  stories  3rou  tell  me,  but 
after  the  things  the  supporters  of  Salvador 
Allende  have  done  to  ChUe.  they  deserve 
whatever  happens  to  them." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presidait.  in  order  to 
put  things  in  their  proper  perspective, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  sunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  chairmsLn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pclbright),  is 
the  proposal  which  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  approved  when  they 
were  top  ofQcials  in  the  White  House. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  myself  is  the  pro- 
posal Dr.  John  Uanntih,  who  was  Direc- 
tor of  AID  in  those  days,  submitted  to 
the  White  House,  and  he  did  not  get  to 
first  base  v^lth  it. 

However,  Dr.  Hannah  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  His  bill  was  a  good  one.  And 
after  the  'high  commLssloners,"  as  you 
might  caU  them,  had  left  the  White 
House,  those  who  came  in  and  replaced 
them  supported  his  bill,  approved  it,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  have 
offered  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  undoubtedly 
mean  the  death  of  foreign  aid.  It  means 
that,  if  it  Is  approved,  the  task  of  getting 
a  bill  out  of  conference  will  be  much 
tougher,  and  undoubtedly  impossible. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  already 
passed  separate  versions  of  military  aid 
legislation.  That  will  make  our  task  in 
conference  complicated  enough.  If  we 
now  add  to  it  separate  and  distinct  eco- 
nomic aid  measures,  the  differences  in 
conference  will  be  so  great  that  the  most 
likely  outcome  will  be  no  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  at  all. 

There  may  be  some  who  wish  such  an 
outcome.  There  may  be  those  who  say 
that  we  should  give  up  all  foreign  sdd 
completely  and  should  forget  these  coun- 
tries which  we  have  helped  for  the  last  20 
years.  Indeed,  this  is  a  legitimate  tuid 
valid  goal  if  that  is  the  way  they  feel. 
However,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  end  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  then  It 
should  legislate  an  end  to  it.  It  should 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  using  the  pro- 
cedures of  Congress  as  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing indirectly  what  cannot  be 
accomplished  directly. 

I  fear  that  the  pending  measure  leads 
us  to  the  brink  of  that  trap,  and  if  It  is 
approved  today,  it  may  well  leave  the  en- 
tire economic  aid  program  in  a  dire 
condition. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sever  our  humani- 
tarian connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  mauiner. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
replace  essentially  what  the  Church 
amendment  would  have  done,  an  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  defeated  narrowly. 
At  a  time  like  this  when  we  scrutinize 
so  carefully  every  particular  expenditure, 
I  think  the  fact  that  47  Members  of  the 
Senate  felt  in  conscience  that  they  ought 
to  vote  "no"  is  an  excellent  endorsement 
of  what  the  committee  did. 

Second,  and  in  addition  to  a  steeper 
cut  than  the  Senate  rejected  when  it  re- 
jected a  cut  of  $134  million  already,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Foi-bkioht) 


proposes  that  we  make  a  cut  oi  $217 
million. 

The  Fulbright  amendment  rejects  any 
hope  of  any  new  concept  in  this  field.  I 
can  only  conclude,  because  in  essence 
that  is  what  the  Senator  says  in  his  mi- 
nority report  which  is  before  the  Senate, 
that  it  means  really  a  rejection  of  the 
whoit:  thing. 

On  page  66.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright),  in  his  minority  views, 
says: 

Rejection  of  this  bUl  would  be  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  A  major  portion  of  this 
bin  Is  but  a  camouflage  Job  to  give  a  new 
lease  on  life  to  a  discredited  program. 

In  my  judgment,  this  kind  of  cut,  steep 
as  it  is,  means  in  essence  rejection.  We 
simply  cannot  move  in  respect  of  amy 
kind  of  an  appreciable  program  wliich 
is  respectable  enough  for  our  country 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  worid  if 
we  make  tiiis  kind  of  steep  cut. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Senate  has 
already  decided  in  the  second  Church 
amendment  to  allocate  cuts.  Without  any 
question,  the  recycling  of  funds  for  all 
practical  purposes  puts  another  $250  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  into  the  straight  authori- 
zation and  reappropriation  route  rather 
than  stamping  it  as  a  circulated  fund 
out  of  which  foreign  aid  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
most  damaging  part  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  offers 
to  the  Senate  is  the  fact  that  it  eliminates 
in  one  pen  stroke  any  effort  to  bring  the 
foreign  aid  program  into  areas  where  it 
must  go  after  a  maturation  of  such  a 
long  period  of  years.  It  eliminates  the 
opportunity  for  us  to  reach  what  we  now 
consider  to  be  Its  best  constituent  popu- 
lation— namely,  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  poor  nations  through  a  sectoral 
funding  approach  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  through  the  gifted  in- 
tervention of  Dr.  Hannah  as  carried 
through  by  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  on  our  part  to  turn  back 
the  clock  at  this  time.  The  real  issue  is 
between  whether  we  want  any  program 
or  whether  we  want  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  my  position  clear.  I  have  stated 
for  the  last  5  years  that  I  support  a  full- 
fledged  multinational  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  have  never  voted  against  any 
appropriations  for  any  international 
organizations. 

The  trouble  is  that  they  are  moving 
on  both  fronts:  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral. I  cannot  support  both.  This  pro- 
gram engages  us  in  the  internal  aflsilrs  of 
other  countries. 

I  think  that  tt  is  time  to  end  bUateral 
assistance  except  for  very  small  tech- 
nical assistance  programs. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  with  great  respect, 
as  I  always  do.  However,  today  the 
"they"  is  very  important  to  IdenUfy  in 
his  statement  And  the  "they"  is  the  ver>' 
body  which  the  Senator  appeals  to,  in 
my  judgment,  to  dismantle  the  bilateral 
aid  program. 


Ilie  fact  is  that  the  Congress  has  not 
appropriated  the  necessary  resources  for 
these  international  agencies.  We  are  a 
year  behind  in  respect  to  the  World 
Bank,  although  our  percentage  has  been 
materially  reduced.  It  has  been  reduced 
from  40  percent  to  one-third. 

We  have  already  appropriated  half  of 
what  we  said  we  would  do  as  far  as  t^e 
International  Bank  is  concerned.  We 
have  appropriated  nothing  for  the  Asian 
Bank,  although  the  Japanese  have  put 
up  the  money.  And  we  have  appropriated 
nothing  for  the  African  Bank.  That  does 
not  put  any  money  in  any  bill  or  provide 
any  services  or  anything  else. 

I  feel  about  this  as  I  argued  with  re- 
spect to  the  Church  amendment,  that 
it  becomes  shameful  at  this  point  that 
our  Nation,  with  relatively  great  re- 
sources should  act  in  this  manner.  Al- 
though surely  we  have  many  poor  citi- 
zens, and  life  Ls  a  matter  of  d^ree.  the 
fact  Is  that  we  cannot  satisfy  every  need 
around  the  world.  Th&i  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  look  after,  on  a  phil- 
anthropic and  a  humanitarian  basis, 
other  people.  I  always  do,  and  so  does 
everyone  else. 

"niere  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
practice  a  different  kind  of  morality 
internationally  than  we  do  personally 
and  nationally. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world  Is  abjectly 
miserable  compared  to  us.  How  can  we. 
200  million  Americans,  who  live  In  a 
state  that  is  imparalleled  in  mankind, 
avert  our  eyes  and  say  that  $1  billion 
will  corrupt  the  $250  blUlon  budget. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  feel  that  we  would  have  to 
give  foreign  aid  to  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  rehabilitated  Europe  when  it  had 
problems.  And  we  have  rehabilitated 
other  coimtries.  We  give  our  poor  less, 
perhaps,  than  we  should.  Life  is  like 
that.  We  cannot  exactly  apportion  things 
with  a  scsdpel  and  say  that  this  is  what 
it  should  be. 

We  su«  now  away  under  the  margin, 
and  that  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
other  countries  are  doing  a  great  deal 
more  than  we.  And  they  are  no  angels, 
•niey  are  just  as  selfish  and  have  as  many 
problems  as  we  have.  This  goes  for  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  have  half  and 
one-third  the  income  that  our  country 
has. 

I  think  that  the  common  decency 
which  the  American  people  have  always 
shovm  dictates  that  this  program  can- 
not bt  cut  any  further,  although  by  a 
narrow  margin  that  is  what  my  col- 
leagues decided  on  the  Church  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  should  decide  against 
the  Fulbright  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  op- 
position has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  active,  able,  and  dedicated 
Members  of  this  body  in   the  field  of 
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foreign  relations,  for  their  penetrating 
ao-guments  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  argimient  has  been  made 
again  and  again,  in  and  out  of  committee 
and  here  again  today. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  never  thought  I  woiUd 
see  the  day  when  the  chairman  would 
rise  In  this  body  to  support  the  same  old 
foreign  aid.  Indeed,  his  posture  is  doubly 
anomalous  in  the  light  of  his  new  assist- 
ance package,  S.  2059,  which  Is  pending 
in  committee.  I  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
old  foreign  aid  concept  as  more  vulner- 
able to  our  existing  criticism  and,  finally, 
to  the  substitution  of  his  new  concept. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  this  ma- 
neuver. As  I  stated  In  my  opening  re- 
marks, our  committee  has  been  after  the 
executive  branch  to  change  its  direc- 
tions in  foreign  aid  for  quite  a  few  years. 
We  have  expressed  our  concern  with  the 
failure  of  our  aid  program  to  reach  the 
poor  people  of  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries and  with  its  failure  to  address  those 
people's  human  problems,  such  as  mal- 
nutrition, overpopulation,  and  illiteracy. 
We  did  that  as  early  as  4  years  ago,  when 
we  were  scarcely  noticed,  and  we  voiced 
our  concerns  again  2  years  ago. 

Well,  we  generated  some  talk  but  not 
much  action.  Dr.  John  Hannah,  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years  and  whom 
I  consider  to  be  an  extremely  able  AID 
Administrator,  heard  our  concerns  and 
started  trying  to  change  the  AID  pro- 
gram to  meet  our  concerns.  But  Dr.  Han- 
nah could  not  get  the  rest  of  the  admin- 
istration to  propose  new  legislation  along 
these  lines. 

Therefore,  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  other  body  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  execute  our  ideas.  Thir- 
teen Senators,  six  from  the  majority 
party  and  seven  from  the  minority 
cosponsored  the  original  legislation.' 
Twenty-six  Representatives— 17  Demo- 
crats and  9  Republicans — sponsored  the 
House  version  of  our  bUl.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  It 
by  a  12  to  3  vote.  Why?  Because  it  is 
not  the  same  old  foreign  aid. 

The  committee  bill,  not  the  chairman's 
subsUtute.  meets  Congress'  concerns 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  and  re- 
structures it  to  assure  that  these  con- 
cerns are  adhered  to.  The  committee  bill 
embodies  our  general  policy  In  seven  spe- 
cific expressions  and  guarantees  the 
execution  of  that  policy  by  authorizing 
foreign  aid  by  Impact  sector  rather  than 
by  method  of  delivery. 

Let  us  get  specific.  We  would  authorize 
$282  million  for  agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment and  nutrition  to  alleviate  starva- 
tion, hunger,  and  malnutrition  and  to 
provide  basic  services  to  poor  people  We 
would  authorize  $141  million  for  popula- 
tion planning  and  health  to  increase  the 
opportunities  and  motivation  for  family 
planning,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  to  prevent  and  combat  disease 
and  to  help  provide  health  services  for 
the  majority  of  poor  people.  We  would 
authorize  $94  million  for  educaUon,  pub- 
lic admimstration,  and  human  resource 
development  to  reduce  Illiteracy,  to  ex- 
tend basic  education  and  to  increase 
basic  skills. 
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Recognizing  the  need  for,  but  the  nar- 
rower impact  of,  big  project  assistance, 
we  would  cut  authorization  to  this  field 
to  $47  million,  to  help  solve  economic  and 
social  problems  in  fields  such  as  trans- 
portation, power,  industry,  urban  devel- 
opment, and  export  development  We 
would  also  cut  the  authorization  for  gen- 
eral economic  support  programs.  In  this 
instance,  to  $28  million,  again  recognizing 
that  the  Impact  of  such  programs  Is  not 
as  directly  related  to  the  poor  people  as 
we  would  like  It  to  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes;  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Is  there  any  project  that  the  Senator 
can  think  of  that  could  not  be  financed 
under  our  substitute,  that  is  authorized 
under  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  the  issue,  as  the  Senator  will  find  out 
as  I  go  into  it.  The  point  Is  that  Congress 
is  saying  how  we  should  spend  this 
money.  The  Senator,  beheve  it  or  not,  is 
saying  we  are  just  going  to  leave  it  up  to 
the  administration.  What  we  are  doing 
is  saying  there  are  certain  sectors  where 
this  money  wUl  be  expended. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  the  Senator 
says,  under  his  bill.  50  percent  of  it  can 
be  given  away,  exactly  the  same  way  I 
would  give  It  under  my  bill.  There  is  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  type  of  activ- 
ity that  can  be  financed  under  either 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  the  Sen- 
ator's language  speaks  for  itself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  says  what  can  be 
done,  while  the  Senate  bUl  that  we  have 
before  us  tells  what  will  be  done.  It 
points  the  direction;  it  is  a  map  clearly 
outlining  it. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  sa>-s 
is,  "Here  is  the  whole  blank  check:  make 
the  choice  of  the  way  you  want  to  go." 
We  are  saying  we  have  gone  up  that 
wandering  trail  in  the  past,  and  we  want 
to  have  these  fimds  dedicated  to  certain 
areas  of  conduct  and  activity. 

Both  the  committee  bill  and  the  chair- 
man's substitute  authorize  the  use  of 
loan  repayments  for  futtire  foreign  aid 
loans. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  voted  for  the 
Church  amendment,  which  would  com- 
pel the  loan  repayment  program  to  go  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  even 
though  his  own  substitute  ignores  that 
very  vote  here  today  in  the  Senate.  Our 
bill,  however,  limits  the  use  of  these  re- 
payments to  a  maximum  of  one-third  for 
any  of  the  five  impact  sectors.  The  chair- 
man's bill  does  not  limit  it  at  all.  Thus. 
we  are  sure  that  these  repayments  will 
be  directed  into  future  loans  with  direct 
Impact  on  poor  people.  Under  the  chair- 
man's substitute,  we  have  no  such  as- 
surance of  the  direction  of  future  loans 
to  be  made  from  repaid  foreign  aid 
loans. 

The  chairman's  substitute  is  even  more 
deficient  in  its  basic  approach  to  foreign 
aid.  It  continues  to  leave  the  executlre 


branch  with  complete  flexibility  in  pro- 
graming loans  and  grants,  regardless  of 
the  impact  of  those  loans  and  grants. 
Under  the  chairman's  substitute,  "the  old 
foreign  aid  concept,"  the  executive 
branch  could  put  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  Into  genend  budget  support  for 
a  select  nimaber  of  coimtrles  which  it 
happens  to  favor  at  any  given  time,  re- 
gardless of  the  impact  on  malnutrition, 
overpopulation  or  Illiteracy.  Our  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  guarantees  at  least  $282 
million  to  help  undernourished  people, 
$141  million  to  help  combat  overpopula- 
tion and  $94  million  to  educate  and  train 
the  less  fortimate.  We  care,  and  we  want 
the  impact  of  our  cares  gtiaranteed  by 
legislation.  The  new  foreign  aid,  the  com- 
mittee bill  assures  that  Impact. 

The  chairman  talks  of  cosmetics,  and 
argues  that  our  bill  Is  merely  painting  up 
the  old  girl  and  waltzing  her  out  again. 
Well,  I  cannot  buy  that  argument.  When 
we  put  title  X  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  asstu-e  an  impact  on  population 
programs,  we  were  not  engaged  in  cos- 
metics. The  Congress  wanted  to  make 
a  dent  on  worldwide  overpopulation  and 
we  set  aside  $125  million  each  year  for 
that  purpose.  That  money  cannot  be 
used  for  general  budget  support,  for  ce- 
ment plants,  for  power  stations  or  even 
for  agricultural  development  or  educa- 
tion. It  Is  population  money,  and  the 
OAO  will  assure  that  we  get  our  dollar's 
worth  In  this  area. 

What  we  did  In  the  area  of  population 
a  few  years  ago.  we  are  doing  with  almost 
all  of  foreign  aid  this  year.  We  are  going 
to  get  an  impact  in  beating  malnutri- 
tion to  the  tune  of  $282  milUon.  In  popu- 
lation and  health  to  the  tune  of  $141  mil- 
lion and  in  education  and  himian  de- 
velopment to  the  tune  of  $84  million. 
We  are  not  going  to  rely  on  the  good 
will  of  the  executive  branch  to  get  that 
impact;  we  are  going  to  write  it  into  law. 
The  chairman  would  let  us  continue  to 
rely  on  the  executive  branch. 

The  chairman's  substitute  and  his  new  • 
bill  are  all  caught  up  in  methods  of  as- 
sistance rather  than  the  result.  Like  the 
chairman,  I  think  AID  has  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past — it  has  put  too  much 
money  In  governmental  budget  support 
and  showcase  projects.  Unlike  the  chair- 
man. I  do  not  think  the  AID  establish- 
ment Is  all  wrong— I  think  Its  direction 
has  been  With  Dr  Hannah,  we  turned 
that  agency  around  and  now  we  are  go- 
ing to  gtiarantee  that  It  does  not  revert 
to  its  old  practices.  We  are  going  to  write 
our  impact  provisions  into  law.  Just  as  we 
did  with  population  In  title  X. 

If  you  vote  for  the  chairman's  sub- 
stitute, you  cannot  be  sure  of  what  im- 
pact you  will  get  for  your  foreign  aid  dol- 
lar. His  substltue  provides  a  cut  of  $187 
million  but  returns  no  congressional  con- 
trol on  what  his  bill  woiild  authorize. 

I  wish  other  Senators  were  here  We 
have  been  Ulklng  about  wanting  Con- 
gress to  have  more  comrol.  The  substi- 
tute by  the  distinguished  chairman  gives 
Congress  no  control.  Our  bill  does.  We 
are  responding  to  what  has  been  the 
concerns  expressed  In  this  body. 

We  have  worked  too  hard  on  redirect- 
ing the  foreign  aid  program  to  turn  it 
over  to  two  new  men,  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
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Mr.  Parker,  without  a  clear  statement  of 
what  we  want — and  what  we  are  going 
to  get — with  oiu-  aid  dollar.  I  think  it  is 
unwise. 

Even  if,  after  we  have  hearings  on  the 
chairman's  new  packaging  bill,  we  decide 
to  come  back  to  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
to  create  a  new  agency,  we  want  to  be 
sure,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  present 
Agency  gets  the  foreign  aid  dollar  where 
we,  the  Congress,  wtmts  It  to  go.  This 
is  not  putting  makeup  on  the  same  old 
girl — It  is  washing  her  face  and  getting 
her  in  a  completely  diflferent  line  of  work. 

I  think  that  should  be  taken  note  of. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

His  amendment  would  continue  the 
present  unsatisfactory  status  quo  in  the 
economic  aid  program  and  reduce  the 
amounts  to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  by 
nearly  20  percent.  After  years  of  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  reject  this  congressional  initiative  to 
change  the  existing  policy.  Contrary  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  this  bill  does  initiate  a  new 
policy  for  our  bilateral  econom^ic  aid  pro- 
gram. And  this  new  policy  originated  in 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch.  It 
is  one  which  Congress  persuaded  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  accept;  not  the  other 
way  around,  as  the  Senator  impUes. 

This  bill  starts  from  the  proposition 
that  the  poorest  majority  must  share  in 
the  work  of  building  a  nation  and  must 
share  more  equitably  in  the  fruits  of  de- 
velopment at  the  outset — not  at  some 
future  date  after  growth  targets  have 
been  met.  It  insures  that  the  t)eneflts  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  actually  reach 
the  people.  By  specifying  the  fields  of 
endeavor  which  most  directly  benefit  the 
poorest  majority  and  committing  money 
to  each  of  those  sectors,  this  bill  chan- 
nels our  aid  to  the  people.  Each  field  is 
responsive  to  a  deeply  rooted  human 
problem  that  permeates  the  societies  of 
the  low-income  countries.  The  three 
fields  of  major  emphasis  are  first,  food, 
nutrition,  and  rural  development,  sec- 
ond, population  planning  and  heedth,  and 
third,  education  and  human  resource  de- 
velopment. This  new  approach  will  en- 
able the  little  guy  to  be  reached  more 
directly.  It  represents  a  major  change  in 
direction  from  the  way  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that  America's 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  reach  far  beyond  our 
aid  programs.  U.S.  policies  on  trade,  in- 
vestment, science  policy,  oceans,  debt  re- 
lief, and  other  subjects  may  affect  very 
profoundly  the  destinies  of  the  poor 
countries.  Yet,  until  now,  these  policies 
are  made  without  coordination — without 
systematically  Informing  ourselves  of 
how  they  will  affect  our  Interests  In  de- 
velopment. This  bill  institutionalizes  a 
coordinating  procediu^  that  would  in- 
sure that  the  development  factor  was 
always  considered.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  bill  sets  up  a  Development  Coor- 
dinating Committee  and  makes  as  its 
Chairman  the  head  of  AID.  This  proce- 


dure will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  a 
means  for  considering  in  one  place  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  U.S.  poUcies  on  the 
developmg  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  al- 
leged that  this  bill  weakens  congressional 
control  over  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
does  Just  the  opposite.  Under  the  exist- 
ing system  Congress  votes  large  lump 
sums  labeled  simply  "developmental 
loans"  and  "technical  assistance"  which 
the  executive  branch  can  distribute  as 
it  sees  fit.  Under  the  new  approach  In  8, 
2335,  CtMigress  specifies  very  precisely 
how  it  wants  the  foreign  aid  money  it  ap- 
proves to  be  used — so  much  for  each  of 
five  different  categories.  And  projects 
must  be  Justified  to  Congress  for  those 
categories. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cosmetics  job.  This 
bill  will  Insure  that  our  taxpayers'  money, 
that  Is  spent  for  foreign  aid.  actually  gets 
down  to  the  people.  It  turns  away  from 
the  trickle-down  theory  that  general  eco- 
nomic development  will  automatically 
help  the  masses.  This  bill  clmnges  all 
that.  It  sets  up  a  new  system  and  new 
criteria  which  will  channel  our  foreign 
aid  into  projects  and  programs  that 
touch  the  dsdly  lives  of  the  poor  in  the 
poorest  countries. 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  the  amounts  in- 
volved here.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  cut  the  authorizations  in  this  bill 
by  $217  million.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  the  amounts  in  this  bill  are 
the  lowest  recommended  for  these  activi- 
ties since  the  foreign  aid  program  began. 
The  committee  already  cut  the  adminis- 
tration's request  by  $276,000,000.  And 
this  bill  is  $377,000,000  below  the  com- 
parable total  in  the  House  bill. 

Certainly  foreign  aid  should  not  be 
contmued  on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis 
In  vie\^/Of  our  grave  fiscal  and  economic 
probf^ms.  The  committee  has  acted  in  a 
responsible  way  to  see  that  foreign  aid 
bears  its  fair  share  of  the  belt-tightening 
needed  to  get  the  Federal  budget  in  line 
and  our  priorities  in  proper  order.  TTils 
is  a  tight  bill.  There  is  no  fat  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  oppose  the  amendment.  It 
would  continue  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory status  quo.  I  am  amaized  that  the 
Senator  would  even  offer  it. 

May  I  say,  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  once  we  came  up  with  this  con- 
cept we  have  *iere,  we  had  the  support  of 
the  President,  we  had  the  support  of  the 
State  Department  and  we  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  AID  agency.  But  we  wrote  the 
bill.  It  was  started  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  Joined  over  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  had  a  meeting  with  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  he  himself  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  sind  to  the  President 
and  got  support  for  our  efforts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKE34.  I  want  to  state  that  Dr. 
Hannah  did  not  get  the  support  of  the 
White  House  until  there  had  been  a 
change  In  the  high  ranking  personnel 
there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  absolutely  right.  Let  me  tell 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment 


we  have  here  as  a  substitute  is  known 
as  the  Haldeman-Ehrlichman  proposal 
[Laughter]  That  is  what  It  is..  We  got 
rid  of  them.  I  think,  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  with  Mr.  Parker  coming  in,  that  if  we 
lay  down  these  guidelines  we  will  have 
better  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  say  it  will  be 
all  we  want  it  to  be,  but  I  have  heard 
about  foreign  aid  being  a  failure.  Well, 
we  have  not  abolished  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  am  not  about  ready 
to  abolish  the  aid  programs  we  have  now 
for  the  American  people.  We  have  not 
SkboUshed  discrimination  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  passed  law  after  law, 
but  I  am  not  about  ready  to  give  up  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yidds  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Is  the  Senator 
through? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  am  just  relax- 
ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  relaxes  a  moment,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  only  comment  that  the  news  that 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  worked  on 
this  bill  is  news  to  me.  I  never  before 
heard  any  time  in  any  of  the  hearings 
that  they  had  Interested  themselves  in 
this  foreign  aid  bill.  That  is  something 
--that  is  a  new  line  of  activity,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  says  he  Is 
dressing  up  an  old  girl.  This  is  an  old 
girl,  and  I  am  glad  she  is  trying  to  re- 
form. But  my  experience  has  been  that 
when  we  try  to  reform  an  old  girl  the 
reformation  does  not  last  beyond  the 
weekend.   [Laughter.! 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this.  What 
we  are  concerned  about  is  the  effective- 
ness of  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
that  we  put  out  in  these  many  fields. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made  an 
impassioned  sirgument  that  what  Is  in- 
volved here  is  Just  human  decency,  im- 
plying that  this  is  a  charita^ble  under- 
taking. 

Actually,  on  that  basis.  I  suppose  it 
could  be  justified  if  we  felt  like  being 
charitable  to  that  extent.  But  I  say  that, 
even  after  we  have  tried  the  program  of 
aid  for  so  long,  the  only  success  that  can 
be  cited,  of  any  consequence,  is  Western 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  And 
that  was  not  comparable  in  any  respect 
whatever  to  the  undeveloped  countries 
where  they  are  trjong  now  to  remake  a 
society.  Bilateral  aid  has  been  almost  a 
complete  failure  In  practically  all  of 
these  places. 

There  are  a  few  little  showcases  whore 
we  have  spent  biUions  and  billions  of 
doU&rs,  but  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  c<Hitemplate  doing  that,  tn  a 
oomjsarable  fashion,  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again 
with  regard  to  what  the  Senator  froca 
New  York  said,  that  I  ha\-e  siipported 
and  voted  for  the  appropriations  for  the 
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multlnatl(Xial  organizations  In  this  field, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  IDA.  IPC,  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  and  the  Asian 
Bank.  I  would  support  the  multilateral 
institutions  because  they  are  the  only 
way  that  avoids  our  becoming  Involved 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  various 
countries,  which  we  are  doing  now.  If 
Congress  and  the  Senate  continues  bi- 
lateral aid,  then  I  will  have  to  with- 
draw my  further  support,  or  additional 
support,  of  the  multinational  programs, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  are  justified 
in  doing  both. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  for  the  23  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  always  supported 
foreign  aid.  I  daresay,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bill  the  last  time,  when  it  was 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  parliamentary 
maneuvering  on  the  floor,  many  of  us 
voted    against    It    as    a    remonstrance 
against    it,    and    then    the    vote    was 
changed.  But  I  have  become  weary  over 
the  years.  I  believe  in  the  argimient  of 
dignity  and  humanitarlanlsm.  Naturally, 
the  American  heart  has  always  been  a 
big  heart.  No  matter  where  in  the  world, 
we  have  always  shared  our  largesse.  We 
iiave  helped  the  poor;   we  have  helped 
people  in  cases  of  tragedy.  But  things 
are  beginning  to  happen  In  our  own  so- 
ciety that  give  us  pause  in  this  day  and 
age. 

Just  the  other  day.  while  craning  back 
to  Washington  from  my  State  by  plane, 
on  September  24,  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper an  article  captioned  "Old,  De- 
caying Room  Pills  Widows  Day."  This 
Is  out  of  Miami.  This  is  what  the  article 
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says 

The  room  is  old  and  decaying  and  filled 
with  her  memories,  and  from  the  window 
Flora  Scheurman  sometimes  sees  other  old 
people  pawing  through  garbage  cans  for 
scraps  of  food. 

Mind  you,  this  Is  In  America. 
This  woman  of  79  says : 

I'm  m  this  room  six  years  now.  It's  up  to 
$85  now.  I'm  worried  that  It  might  go  up  to 
$100.  and  I  don't  know  what  I'U  do  then.  How 
can  I  pay  that  out  of  $147  a  month? 

Then  she  goes  on  to  say  : 

I  don't  know  what  Id  do  If  I  didn't  get  It. 
It  makes  your  heart  bleed  to  open  the  win- 
dow and  see  some  of  those  old  people  eating 
out  of  garbage  cans,  looking  for  a  scrap  of 
bread. 

The  article  concludes : 

Mr».  Scheinman  said  she  sometimes  won- 
ders why  the  government  spends  mUllons  of 
doUara  on  foreign  aid  and  politics  while  the 
old  people  who  supported  it  are  allowed  to 
live  In  poverty. 

Just  the  other  day.  we  had  the  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  the  Increment  under 
social  security.  It  was  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  was  happy  to  cospon- 
8or  It.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  we  cannot  pay  it  before  July  1,  1974. 
because  that  would  be  inflationary.  Here 
we  are  with  a  bill  involving  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  to  feed  the  hungry 
throughout  the  world— a  great  thing,  a 
lioble  thing.  But  when  are  we  going  to 
begin  to  take  care  of  our  own?  How  does 


one  stand  on  this  floor  to  enforce  that 
case  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  charity 
begins  at  home?  We  learned  that  at  our 
mother's  knee.  We  are  not  doing  It  for 
our  elderly  In  this  country.  We  are  not 
doing  it  for  our  imderprlvlleged  in  this 
country. 

Every  year — year  in  and  year  out — this 
Foreign  Aid  bill  comes  up  here.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  cutting  it  by 
26  percent.  It  should  be  cut  even  more, 
until  we  begin  to  provide  for  our  own 

Every  day  I  receive  letters  from  the 
elderly:  "I'm  looking  for  a  little  place  to 
live,  and  I  cannot  find  one."  And  this 
administration  has  cut  out  the  building 
for  the  elderly.  People  write  to  me  and 
say,  "I  ctinnot  live  on  my  social  security." 

Just  the  other  day,  I  was  visited  in  my 
offlce  and  I  was  told  that  if  an  elderly 
couple  not  on  relief  want  food  stamps, 
they  have  to  go  to  the  relief  ofBce,  and 
they  will  not  go  because  they  are  too 
proud.  Talk  about  dignity— we  have  dig- 
nity in  the  American  soul,  but  It  is  being 
neglected. 

So  I  say  that  unless  this  bill  Is  cut  a 
little  further,  I  am  inclined  to  vote 
against  It.  I  hope  It  is  cut  a  little  beyond 
the  26  percent,  because  I  want  to  see  our 
elderly  in  America  provided  for.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  that  every  time  we 
give  10  cents  on  social  security,  we  are 
talking  about  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  entire 
article  to  wliich  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Ou),  Dkcatikc  Room  PiLi.a  Wmow's  Day 
(By  Brio  Sharp) 

^..^S"^*"  ~^^*  "^^  '*  °'**  *°«*  decaying  and 
niied  with  her  memories,  and  from  the  win- 
dow Flora  Scheurman  sometimes  sees  other 
old  people  pawing  tlirough  garbage  cans  for 
scrape  of  food.  ^^ 

"I'm  In  thU  room  six  years  now."  says 
Mrs.  Scheurman.  79.  "It's  up  to  $86  right  now 
I  m  worried  that  it  might  go  up  to  $100  and 
I  don't  know  what  111  do  then.  How  can  I 
pay  that  out  of  $147  a  month?" 

Mrs.  Scheurman  lives  on  about  $4  70  a  day 
provided  by  two  welfare  checks.  She  suffers 
more  financial  hardships  than  thousands  of 
the  retirees  In  the  Miami  area— and  U  bet- 
ter off  than  thousands  more. 

UntU  the  federal  government  funded  a 
hot  meal  program  recently,  it  cost  her  more 
than  $2  for  her  one  meal  a  day.  Now.  she  gets 
»  hot  meal  at  midday  for  50  cents,  but  there 
»r©  many  who  dont. 

"Before  tl»e  new  program  started  I  used 
to  run  out  of  money  at  the  end  of  every 
month."  abe  said.  "Sometimes,  I  had  a  can 
of  soup  or  sotnethlng  to  tide  me  over  a  few 
days.  Other  times  I  did   without. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  didn't  get 
It.  It  makes  your  heart  bleed  to  open  the 
window  and  see  some  of  these  old  people  eat- 
ing out  of  garbage  cans,  looking  for  a  scran 
of  bread.  "  *^ 

The    pUght    of   the   elderly   poor   in   Ml- 

*ml  received  national  publicity  recently  when 
police  and  storekeepers  said  retirees  hit  by 
Inflation  were  shoplifting  everything  from 
vlfaming  to  meat. 

Max  Frledson.  76.  head  of  the  Congress  of 
Senior  Citizens,  said  some  360.000  retirees 
live  aroxmd  thU  city  of  1.3  mUllon.  and  he 
estimates  70  per  cent  need  some  kind  of  wel- 
fare asaUtance. 

"People  come  down  here  on  a  fixed  Income 
for  the  golden  years"  he  said.  "Then  Infta- 


tlon  eats  their  Income  up.  Then  one  of  them 
geU  sick  and  dlea  after  medical  expenses 
eat  up  their  savings. 

"Then  the  survivor  can't  afford  to  keep 
up  the  Uttle  house  or  apartment  they  bought 
and  ends  up  living  in  poverty." 

To  Frledson.  children  who  send  parents 
to  live  out  tbelr  years  in  the  stmahlne  often 
do  them  a  disservice. 

"These  old  people  are  proud,  and  they  don't 
want  to  be  a  burden  on  their  families  A  lot 
of  times  It  lant  until  the  autopsy  that  the 
family  learns  Mamma  starved  to  death  "  he 
aald. 

Mrs.  Scheurman '8  room  Is  In  the  old  Miller 
Hotel  Its  salad  days  long  past,  the  MlUer 
and  many  amall  hoteU  like  It  house  thou- 
sands of  old  people  In  a  neighborhood  shared 
with  smaU  shops,  most  of  them  run  by  im- 
migrant Cubans. 

She  was  born  In  Nashville.  Tenn..  and 
worked  as  a  practical  nurse  for  many  years 
untU  lUness  forced  her  to  stop  She  has 
been  In  the  Miami  area  since  her  husband 
died  In  1937. 

Her  room  has  a  single  bed,  a  dresser,  a 
couple  of  small  Ubles.  two  lamps  and  a  fan 
aU  supplied  by  the  hotel.  She  said  the  only 
things  she  owns  are  her  few  clothes,  a  small 
television  and  radio,  two  pictures,  a  clock, 
some  books  and  vases  of  artlflclal  flowers. 

Mrs.  Scheurman  said  she  last  bought  a 
new  dress  seven  years  ago.  and  her  wardrobe 
was  augmented  two  years  ago  when  a  rela- 
tive gave  her  nine  unwanted  dresses. 

"The  owners  of  this  hotel  are  very  nice. 
They  help  the  old  people  as  much  as  they 
can.  and  they  have  a  man  on  duty  all  night 
in  case  you  need  help."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Scheurman's  main  fear  Is  lUness.  In 
the  past  seven  years,  she  has  been  hospital- 
ized several  times  for  various  illnesses 

"The  last  time.  I  had  a  bleeding  ulcer 
I  passed  out  over  the  fan  there.  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  lay  there,  but  I  managed  to  crawl 
to  the  phone  and  the  desk  clerk  called  some 
friends,"  she  said. 

For  many  of  the  elderly,  most  of  whom 
live  alone,  life  ends  on  an  apartment  floor 
because  they  are  unable  to  crawl  for  help. 

Mrs.  Scheurman  said  she  can't  afford  b\i8 
fare  to  visit  parks  and  stores,  so  tedium  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  her  life. 

"I  get  up  about  7  each  morning  and  have  a 
cup  of  Sanka  and  some  Tang.  Then  I  go 
down  to  the  church  for  lunch.  1  usxially  get 
home  about  1  p.m.  and  watch  my  soap  opera. 
Then  I  alt  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  can't 
read  much  any  more  because  everything  runs 
together   after  a   few   lines."   she   said. 

Mrs.  Scheurman  said  she  sometimes  won- 
dera  why  the  government  spends  mUllons  of 
doUars  on  foreign  aid  and  politics  while  the 
old  people  who  supported  it  are  allowed  to 
live  In  poverty. 

"But  I'm  not  unhappy,  and  I'm  not  afraid 
to  die."  she  said.  "I  sometimes  wonder.  'Why 
cant  I  go.'  But  wanting  to  die  is  a  sin  and 
I  ask  Ood  to  forgive  me  " 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  In  his 
sense  of  compassion.  I  think  my  record 
in  this  body  indicates  that — publicly  smd 
pri  ately. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  either /or.  The 
question  before  this  body  is  whether  or 
not  we  Just  want  to  forget  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  pay  a  price,  as  we  paid  once 
before.  We  are  not  throwing  this  money 
away.  If  one  wants  to  look  at  it  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  It  comes  back  to  the  United 
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states — more  than  80  percent  of  it.  It 
creates  jobs;  it  creates  investments;  It 
creates  income. 

However,  more  significantly,  since  it 
has  been  said  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  I  remind  Senators  tliat,  in  a  sense, 
we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  too.  We  are 
not  trying  to  throw  away  American  dol- 
lars. This  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
assistance,  for  the  wealthiest  Nation  in 
the  world,  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Yet,  the  Senate  will  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  wasteful  material. 
We  will  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
for  weapons  that  will  never  be  used, 
planes  that  will  never  fly,  and  shii>s  that 
will  never  float. 

We  are  talking  about  trying  to  help 
people  feed  themselves.  We  are  going  to 
give  them  food  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  people  starve.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  not  take  that. 

We  are  putting  $282  million  In  this  bill 
to  try  to  help  people  produce  their  own 
food.  We  are  putting  In  this  bill  $125  mil- 
lion to  help  control  population  explosion. 
I  think  this  is  a  wise  Investment. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  Senators 
about  what  happens  at  home.  But  I  think 
the  biggest  mistake  in  foreign  aid  has 
been  revealed  by  the  testimony  here  to- 
day. In  Korea  and  Taiwan  it  worked  be- 
cause they  were  given  enough  and  It  has 
come  back. 

I  wEis  originally  a  pharmacist  by  pro- 
fession. If  you  have  an  infection,  do  not 
take  20.000  units  of  penicillin.  It  would 
be  better  to  get  yourself  some  Smith 
Brothers  cough  drops,  spearmint  chew- 
ing gum,  or  licorice.  When  you  have  an 
infection,  you  get  a  big  enough  dose  to 
do  the  job.  We  hftvean  Infection  of  pov- 
erty, and  we  haveoKfe  at  home. 

The  biggest  problem  with  many  of  our 
antlpoverty  programs  is  that  they  are 
penny -pinched.  We  do  not  take  a  week's 
time  to  put  $20  billion  on  the  line  for 
defense,  for  weaponry  about  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  will 
work.  We  take  the  word  of  the  admirals; 
we  ttJce  the  word  of  the  committee.  We 
8u^  told  that  we  have  to  stick  with  the 
committee  because  the  committee  knows 
what  it  Is  doing.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  committee  voted  for  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  and  the  substitute 
has  been  rejected  by  the  chairman,  him- 
self, and  he  offers  it  sis  a  substitute 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

l&i  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stenkis).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Psakson)  Is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  atmounced — yeas  31, 
nays  64.  as  follows: 


(No.  463  Leg.l 

TEAS— 31 

AboureA 

Kagleton 

Mansfield 

Allen 

Bsvln 

McClellan 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

McClure 

Brock 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Byrd, 

Hartke 

PeU 

Harry  P..  Jr.     HaskeU 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hatfield 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Helms 

Scott, 

Church 

HolUngs 

WUllamL 

Oanston 

Huddleston 
NATS— 64 

Aiken 

Oold  water 

Nunn 

Baker 

OrUBn 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Oumey 

Percy 

Beall 

Hart 

Rlblcnff 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Both 

Bennett 

Hruaka 

Sazbe 

Bentaen 

Hugbee 

Schwelker 

BIden 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Case 

JavlU 

Stevens 

ChUea 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Thurmond 

Ciirtla 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Dole 

McOee 

Tunney 

Domentd 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Domini  ck 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Young 

Fannin 

Muskle 

Fong 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Bayh 

Moss 

Stennls 

Metcalf 

Pearson 

So  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT's  amendment  (No. 
567)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wiiich  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1016)  to 
provide  a  more  democratic  and  effective 
method  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  pay  cer- 
tain judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments, in  wliich  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  630.  An  act  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

HJl.  9306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  r«spect 
to  peanuts;  and 

HJl.  9367.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
rates  of  employee  deductions,  agency  con- 
tributions, and  deposits  for  clvU  servlo* 
retirement  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 


HJl.  630.  An  act  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purpoeee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  9306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  <rf  1938  with  reopect 
to  peanuts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJl  9357.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
rates  of  employee  deductions,  agency  con- 
tributions, and  deposits  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement purpoeee.  Referred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tej  on  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 


ENTRY  OP  SOVIET  JEWS   INTO 
AUSTRIA 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  recent 
news  reports  from  Austria  are  accurate, 
it  would  seem  Uiat  international  nego- 
tiations have  been  moved  from  the  dip- 
lomat's briefcase  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
terrorist's  gun.  The  diplomats  are  desig- 
nated by  their  governments.  The  terror- 
ists designate  themselves — if  they  are 
successful,  they  are  hailed  by  those  whose 
cause  they  support;  if  unsuccessful,  they 
are  disowned. 

Two  issues  emerge.  One  is  whether 
terrorism — even  minor  league  terrorism 
of  the  caliber  of  the  recent  incident  in 
Austria — will  become  the  arena  for  inter- 
national persuasion  and  negotiation  and 
dictate  policies  to  governments.  As  the 
New  York  Times  pointed  out  this 
morning — 

Succeae  In  terrorism  Inevitably  breeds  more 
desire  for  more  success  by  the  same  devices, 
as  governments  and  travelers  around  the 
world  have  learned. 

"nie  other  issue  Is  the  continuation  by 
Austria  of  its  open-door  policy  of  the 
past  3  years  under  which  it  has  per- 
mitted transit  and  has  temporarily  har- 
bored refugees  from  the  UJ5.SJI.  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Some  100,000  Soviet 
Jews  now  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in 
Israel  and  the  West  as  a  result  of  this 
policy.  * 

I  am  especially  troubled  by  allegations 
in  press  reports  that  the  decision  to  ter- 
minate the  availability  of  the  Schonau 
refugee  transit  center  originated  with  the 
Austrlans  and  not  with  the  terrorists; 
I  very  much  hope  that  this  report  ts  ill- 
foimded.  for  it  raises  too  readily  to  the 
mind  the  specter  of  another  era  best  con- 
fined to  the  past. 

Yesterday,  when  I  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent, attending  to  needs  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  upstate  New  York,  the  Senate 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  authorization,  S.  2335,  a  provision 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  take  determined 
step>s  to  impress  upon  the  Austrlans  the 
grave  concern  of  the  American  people 
on  its  capitulation  to  the  terrorist  de- 
mands and  calling  upon  the  Austrlans  to 
reverse  their  reported  decision  and  again 
to  serve  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  the 
unfortunates  fleeing  the  So\-iet  Union. 
I  associate  myself  with  this  amendment, 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ( Mr.  Mondali  ) ,  tmd  was 
adopted.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have 
been  one  of  its  cosponsors  at  that  Ume. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  Austrian  people 
themselves  have  not  forgotten  that  not 
too  many  years  ago,  great  numbers  of 
Austrlans  themselves  were  homeless  and 
adrift.  I  pray  that  the  people  of  Austria 
will  heed  this  expression  by  the  Senate 
which  bespeaks  the  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  indicate  in  clear  terms 
that  their  country  is  not  to  be  swayed 
by  minor  league  terrorism  from  an 
established  himianitarian  and  respon- 
sible policy  of  facilitating  the  transit  of 
refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  connection  with  this  matter 
which  was  published  in  today's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2.  1973) 

Kxrr  Thsough  Attbtbu 
The  most  Immediately  urgent  point  now. 
In  the  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the 
Austrian  Government  over  the  emigration 
procsess  for  Soviet  Jews,  Is  to  Insure  that  the 
line  of  exodus  through  Austria  remains  open. 
This  Is  the  prime  Issue  to  be  resolved  when 
Chancellor  Kreisky  and  Premier  Oolda  Melr 
confer  In  Vienna  today. 

The  Austrian  leader  made  a  fundamental 
mistake,  we  believe,  in  acceding  to  the  black- 
mail demands  of  Arab  terrorists  and  In  clos- 
ing down  the  Schonau  transit  center  through 
which  IsraeU  representatives  have  been  proc- 
essing the  flow  of  Immigrants  from  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  past  two  years.  Such  a  con- 
cession to  terror  tactics  can  only  encourage 
fanatic  extremists  of  the  Palestinian  or  any 
other  cause.  Success  In  terrorism  Inevitably 
breeds  more  desire  for  more  success  by  the 
same  devices,  as  governments  and  travelers 
around  the  world  have  learned. 

Dr.  Kretsky  has.  however,  been  firm  since 
last  week's  terrorist  raid  In  pledging  that 
Austria  will  continue  to  facillute  the  flow  of 
Soviet  Jews  It  U  significant  that  he  chose  a 
meeting  with  official  Soviet  visitors  last 
Saturday  to  make  the  formal  statement  that 
'Austria  Is  open  to  everyone  who  wishes  to 
reach  another  coxintry  via  Austria;  Austria 
remains  a  country  which  offers  asylum  to 
evenione  who  feels  persecuted." 

This  assurance,  rather  than  his  dubloiu 
Judgments  or  subsequent  lll-concelved  re- 
martx  under  the  heat  of  International  pres- 
sores.  U  the  moat  important  point  for  Israel 
to  bxilld  upon  now. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  <8.  2335 »  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  McCLZLLAN.  Mr,  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Paul  Simi- 
mit.  of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  I  am  about  to  offer,  and 
during  the  vote  thereon. 

The  PRESroiNG  OKPICKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered- 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr  Hjtcska'  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  Tt^  the  amendioent. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Ob  pa«e  •.  One  II.  tmnMdiately  b«fac« 
tlM  quocaOoD   marks.   Lnaert  the  foOowtng: 


"This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  aasistanoe  rendered  under  section  516(c) 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  or  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hruska, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
which  is  designed  to  meet  a  potential 
problem  regarding  section  115. 

Section  115  of  S.  2335  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  part  of  any  impropriation  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  ahall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  for  a  foreign 
country. 

We  have  been  advised  by  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  that  the  basic  obJecUve  of  this 
provision  Is  to  eliminate  the  training 
program  currently  administered  by  the 
Department  of  State's  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Office  of  Public 
Safety. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  6,  1973.  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  "Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973"— Public  Law  93- 
83 — which  continues  the  Federal  Law 
Einf  orcement  Assistance  Administration's 
authority  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  improve  methods  of 
law  enforcement  and  crime  control.  For 
the  first  time,  LEAA  was  granted  the 
authority  in  section  515(c)  of  the  act 
to  provide  technical  assistance  concern- 
ing law  enforcement  problems  outride 
the  United  States  as  follows: 

To  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States,  units  of  general  local 
government,  combinations  of  such  States  or 
xinits,  or  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations.  Institutions,  or  international 
agencies  In  matters  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice. 

The  conference  report.  Senate  Report 
No.  93-349  at  31,  explained  the  scope  of 
and  limitations  on  this  authority : 

The  conference  substitute  also  accepts 
the  Senate  version  which  adds  authority  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  international 
law  enforcement  agencies  as  well  as  national 
law  enforcement  agencies.  In  recognition  of 
the  International  scope  of  many  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  problems  the 
conferees  agreed  to  give  LEAA  authority  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  such  areas 
■a  narcotics  interdiction,  skyjacking,  and 
terrorism.  The  conferees  felt  that  LEAA's 
International  operations  should  t>e  Umited 
to  providing  technical  assistance  In  cases  of 
this  character. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  report 
and  shows  what  the  Intent  of  the  law  is. 

Section  115  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  contained  in  S.  2335 — the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 — presently 
under  c<Hisideration,  Imposes  a  broad 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  under  any 
provlsicm  of  law  "to  conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  for  a  foreign 
country."  Although  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  objective  of  this  provision 
to  prohibit  Intrusion  of  the  United  States 
into  the  domestic  law  enforcement  situa- 
tion tn  foreign  countries,  the  language  is 
susceptible  to  a  possible  construction  that 
would  eliminate  the  new  very  limited  au- 
thority of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance  Administration    to    contribute    to 


solutions  of  international  enforcement 
problems  in  the  areas  of  narcotics  inter- 
diction, skyjacking,  and  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  similar  problems  arise 
with  respect  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  In  attempting  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibility  to  suppress  the  ever- 
incretising  worldwide  traffic  in  nswcotlcs 
and  marihuana,  the  DEA,  formerly  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  last  year  requested  and  was 
granted  appropriations  to  assist  In  the 
training  of  foreign  police  officers  in  anti- 
drug trafficking  measures.  This  Interna- 
tional training  program  is  designed  to 
increase  the  capability  of  these  foreign 
drug  law  enforcement  officers  to  assist 
the  United  States  In  its  attempt  to  in- 
tercept the  flow  of  these  drugs  before 
they  ever  get  to  this  coimtry.  Because  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  drug  problem  and 
its  international  scope,  this  type  of  in- 
ternational co<H»ratlon  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  put  an  end  to  this 
most  insidious  crime.  Indeed,  since  the 
training  program  has  been  instituted, 
drug  seizures  in  these  foreign  countries 
have  greatly  increased.  As  presently 
worded,  however,  section  115  would  also 
put  an  end  to  this  very  beneficial  and 
necessary  program,  a  result  which  I  am 
confident  was  unintended. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  also  learned 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
conducts  certain  training  programs 
Involving  foreign  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. For  instance,  the  Bureau  par- 
ticipates in  programs  with  our  neighbor- 
ing country  of  Canada  for  exchange  of 
Information  and  mutual  training  on 
border  control  problems.  In  addition,  a 
small  number  of  police  officers  from 
foreign  coimtries — some  42  officers  in 
fiscal  year  1973— are  accepted  for  train- 
ing in  the  FBI  National  Academy  each 
year. 

In  order  to  obviate  an  unintended  dis- 
ruption of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, and  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  programs  in  these  areas,  I 
respectfully  present,  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  for  consideration  an 
amendment  to  section  115  of  S.  2335  as 
follows : 

This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  assistance  rendered  under  section  616(o) 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  or  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  or  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  view,  this  amend- 
ment would  permit  limited  legitimate 
cooperation  in  international  law  enforce- 
ment without  encroaching  upon  the 
laudable  objectives  underlying  section 
115  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  objec- 
tion to  these  limited  activities  If  we  are 
to  carry  on  our  vital  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  support  of  effective  interna- 
tional efforts  to  control  serious  crimes 
across  international  borders,  such  as  nar- 
cotics trafHc,  terrorism,  and  skyjacking. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  three 
statements  concerning  foreign  law  en- 
forcement assistance  activities  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
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tratlMi.  the  I>rug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he 
Record,  as  follows; 

Law  BttromczMKtn  Asszstancx 
ADin>n8TaaTtON 

7%e  new  authority  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Aasistanoe  Administration  to  provide 
technical  assistance  concerning  law  enforce- 
ment problems  outside  the  United  States  Is 
limited  In  very  strict  ways. 

First.  It  Is  limited  to  law  enforoiment  prob- 
lems of  an  International  nature — those  which 
affect  a  number  of  countries  and  which  cross 
national  borders. 

Second,  it  is  limited  to  the  dissemination 
of  Information  on  bow  to  control  interna- 
tional law  enforcement  problems. 

Third,  It  would  not  Involve  training  of  law 
enforcement  or  other  criminal  Justice  per- 
sonnel for  enforcement  of  laws  or  other  pro- 
grams inside  a  nation  which  are  domestic  in 
nature. 

Fourth,  it  wotild  not  be  a  major  part  of 
the  operattons  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  but  rather  would 
Involve  dissemination  of  information  which 
Is  a  by-product  of  other  LEAA  activities. 

TTie  Conference  Report  on  Section  616(c) 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  says:  "In 
recognition  of  the  international  scope  of 
many  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
problems  the  conferees  agreed  to  give  LEAA 
authority  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
such  areas  as  narcotics  Interdiction,  skyjack- 
ing, and  terrorism  The  conferees  felt  that 
LEAA's  international  operations  should  l>e 
limited  to  providing  technical  assistance  In 
cases  of  this  character." 

And  In  his  remarks  on  the  floor,  Senator 
Hruaka  said;  ".  .  .  the  conferees  recognised 
the  international  scope  of  many  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  problems.  Thus,  we 
Intended  to  give  LEAA  authority  to  provide 
technical  assistance  abroad  In  traditional 
police  areas  of  International  concern  such  as 
narcotics  Interdiction,  skyjacking,  and  ter- 
rorism." 

The  range  of  crimes  to  be  Included  under 
the  technical  assistance  program  are  among 
the  worst  crimes — for  they  generally  Involve 
violence  against  people  rather  than  being  of- 
fenses against  property. 

In  a  report  to  the  Congress  last  year  on 
government-wide  law  enforc«nent  activities, 
the  Attorney  General  said  there  had  been  27 
aircraft  hlghjacklngs  in  1971 — and  18  of 
them  had  been  successful.  That  la  the  sta- 
tistic for  only  the  United  States.  Virtxially 
every  nation  is  faced  with  this  threat — and 
even  when  hlghjacklngs  occur  overseas  they 
frequently  Involve  American  passengers 
Hlghjacklngs  have  led  to  deaths,  injurlee. 
and  the  spread  of  terror — to  say  nothing  of 
throwing  up  obstacles  to  the  harmonious  way 
of  sovereign  nations  doing  business  among 
f  themselves.  Highjacking  is  a  problem  that  no 
nation  can  solve  by  Itself  It  can  only  be 
solved  by  international  cooperation — and  the 
technical  assistance  to  be  offered  by  LEAA 
would  heighten  that  cooperation. 

Terrorism  is  another  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  intercourse  among  nations.  Like  highjack- 
ing, it  cannot  be  solved  by  any  one  nation 
alone.  And  Uke  highjaoketlng,  It  can  affect 
all  nations,  for  no  country  can  consider  itself 
Immune  when  terrorists  operate  with  im- 
punity. It  can  take  many  forms :  kidnapping 
of  cltlsens  or  diplomats:  murders  at  the 
Olymplo  Oamaa:  bombings  which  klU  inno- 
cent people:  exploaive  deTloee  sent  through 
the  maUa.  as  happened  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy In  Washington  recently 

The  United  States  seems  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  another  crlms  problem  wblch 
exists  on  an  tnternatlocia]  scale — the  use  oT 
naroottoa.    No    beroln    U    produced    in    Um 


United  States.  It  all  comes  to  tbls  country 
from  abroad.  Enforcement  measures  in  tlie 
United  States  cannot  by  thenuelvee  stem 
the  flow  or  use  of  heroin.  These  goals  can  be 
achieved  only  by  a  double  effort — effective 
enforcement  tn  this  coxintry  plus  meaning- 
ful, cooperative  efforts  with  foreign  countries 
to  either  thwart  the  production  or  impede 
tlie  flow  of  heroin.  Much  of  the  crime  In  the 
United  States — the  worst  crime,  the  crimes 
of  violence — are  caused  by  heroin  addicts. 
And  thousands  of  lives  are  either  destroyed 
or  twisted — those  of  the  addicts  themselves. 

There  wUl  be  no  LEAA  technical  assist- 
ance for  problems  which  are  local  m  na- 
ture— no  assistance  to  local  p(^oe  depart- 
ments for  problems  which  ate  domestic  in 
nature,  no  assistance  to  improve  court  pro- 
grams to  solve  local  problems,  no  assistance 
to  corrections  agencies  to  Improve  local  cor- 
rections problems.  Assistance  will  be  offered 
only  for  law  enforcement  problems  which 
transcend  national  borders. 

A  number  of  cooperative  efforts  with  other 
nations  already  being  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  In  the  area  at  International 
crime.  In  the  narcotics  field,  for  Instance, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  last  year  reported  to 
the  Congress  that  Federal  drug  agents  were 
located  in  44  cities  in  31  foreign  countries — 
working  with  those  foreign  countries  to  solve 
mutual  problems. 

LEAA  would  disseminate  Information  to 
foreign  nations  and  International  organisa- 
tions on  new  and  more  effective  ways  to 
combat  crimes  which  have  t>eoocne  woiid- 
wlde  problems.  This  infcM-matlon  would  be  a 
spin-off  from  other  LXAA-^wnsored  activi- 
ties— particularly  material  developed  by  its 
research  office,  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  The  In- 
stitute already  \s  engaged  in  research  In  such 
areas  as  developing  sensors  which  snUT  out 
both  heroin  and  explosives,  devices  which 
detect  hidden  firearms,  and  new  techniques 
which  would  enable  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  prevent  a  wide  variety  of  crimes. 

Though  important  benefits  would  result 
from  technical  assistance  to  reduce  interna- 
tional crime  problems,  this  program  would 
constitute  a  small  part  of  the  over-all  LEAA 
program.  The  technical  assistance  material 
to  be  disseminated  could  be  Information  al- 
ready develop>ed  for  the  law  enforcentent  and 
criminal  jvistice  oommunity  in  the  United 
States. 

Dane  Ektobcemknt  Aominxstxatiom 
The  Drug  Enforcement  AdmlnlstraUon  Is 
particularly  oonoemed  with  Section  116,  be- 
cause it  threatens  the  training  program  to 
foreign  p>ollce  ofBcers  directly  related  to  drug 
traffic  prevention  functions  In  Reorganisa- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  IMS.  33  FJl.  6966  83  Stat. 
1360,  one  of  the  sp>eclfic  functions  given  to 
the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  ( now  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration)  was  to  maintain  worldwide 
operations,  working  closely  with  other  na- 
tiods,  to  suppress  the  trade  In  IQlclt  nar- 
cotics and  marihuana  This  was  highlighted 
In  President  Nixon's  Message  on  Drug  Abuse 
to  the  Coogrees  on  June  17,  1871,  where  he 
stated: 

"I  am  requesting  one  million  doUan  to  be 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  NarooUcs  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  for  training  of  foreign  nar- 
cotics enforcement  personnel.  AddlUonaJ  per- 
sonnel within  the  Biireau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  would  permit  the  strength- 
ening of  the  invsetigaUve  capacities  of  BNDD 
offices  in  the  U.S..  m  well  as  their  ability  to 
assist  host  governments  in  the  hiring,  train- 
ing, and  deploynvant  of  panonnal  and  the 
employment  of  necessary  equlpmsnt  for  drug 
abuse  control  " 

To  carry  out  thU  respooslbUity  the  Bureau 
of  NaraoUcs  and  Oaacerous  Druv*  (now 
DKA)  asked  for.  and  OongrMs  authortasd. 
apvrt>prlationB  to  assist  in  tlte  tralati^  of 


foreign  police  officers  in  antl-dr\ig  trafficking 
measures.  For  example,  in  Its  Budget  Esti- 
mate for  FT  1973,  on  page  40,  it  is  stated 
"The  Bureau  hae  Increased  Its  role  in  the 
training  of  United  Nations  FeUowshlpe  for 
periods  ranging  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and 
by  promoting  specialized  training  to  other 
naUons  "  In  iU  Budget  Estimate  for  FY  1073, 
on  p>age  60  It  is  stated  "In  1973,  BNDD  accel- 
erated Its  efforts  in  the  training  of  fc^elgn 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Schocds  were 
conducted  in  the  Panama  Canal  Sone;  Sai- 
gon, Vietnam;  Panama  City,  Panama;  Dub- 
lin, Ireland;  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Rome, 
Italy;  Santiago.  ChUe;  Lima.  Peru;  Singapore 
Bepubllc;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Vienna. 
Austria;  and  ManUa,  PJ."  A  special  school 
for  Turkish  ofBcers  and  an  International 
Seminar  on  Illicit  Drug  Traffic  and  Abuse 
were  held  in  Washington  Fifteen  European 
and  North  American  nations  and  two  inter- 
national organizations  participated." 

From  1969  through  1973,  over  4.000  foreign 
police  officers  from  more  than  40  countrlee 
will  have  received  training  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  or  Its  predecessor, 
BNDD.  On  several  occasions,  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  has 
taken  special  note  of  this  function,  and  the 
United  States  representatives  have  con- 
tinued to  encourage  member  nations  to  take 
advantage  of  this  program.  The  interna- 
tional training  program  Is  designed  to  In- 
crease the  capability  of  foreign  drug  law  en- 
forcement offloers  to  interdict  the  flow  of 
drugs  before  they  enter  the  United  States 
The  United  States  has  repeatedly  requested 
countries  to  Increase  their  efforts  to  stop 
the  trafficking  in  Ullclt  drugs;  it  has  offered 
to  help  train  foreign  personnel  to  develop 
administrative  and  enforcement  capabilities, 
and  elimination  or  even  diminution  of  the 
training  program  would  be  seen  as  a  lack 
of  good  faith  and  threaten  the  progress  we 
have  made. 

Through  these  training  programs,  close 
working  rel.itions  have  been  developed  be- 
tween DEA  agents  and  their  counterparts  In 
foreign  countries.  This  has  produced  excel- 
lent results.  Seizures  of  Illicit  drugs  In  for- 
eign countries  have  risen  significantly  as 
our  training  programs  and  cooperation  have 
Increased.  Enactment  of  Section  115  pro- 
hibiting DEA  from  conducting  any  pol^e 
training  for  a  foreign  country  would  seriously 
hamper  United  States  programs  aimed  at 
stopping  the  tntematlonal  drug  traffic  and 
could  prove  to  be  detrimental  in  our  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  tide  of  drug  abuse 

Therefore,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration atruigly  opposes  enactment  o*  Sec- 
tion 115. 

FlD^ULI.  BT7aXAt>  or  iKVCSTtOTTON 

Section  115  of  S.  2335  appears  so  broadly 
worded  that  It  would  probably  prohibtt  the 
FBI  from  accepting  qualified  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  from  foreign  oountrlas  for 
training  in  the  FBI  National  Academy  and 
undoubtedly  would  preclude  the  FBI  trotn 
cooperating  with  Canadian  law  enforcement 
agencies  located  near  the  U.S  -Canadian  bor- 
der in  training  matters. 

The  FBI  NaUonal  Academy  Is  operated 
under  provisions  of  Section  404  of  Pubdc 
Law  BO-aSl  dated  9-19-68.  At  the  specific 
request  of  the  Presld«it  the  FBI  befan  a 
niunber  of  years  ago  to  accept  a  limited  num- 
ber of  foreign  law  enforcement  oOcers  in 
each  session  of  (he  Academy.  OeneraUy,  ao 
more  than  10  or  11  are  accepted  for  each 
session.  The  Mea  behind  thU  oooperaave 
venture  was  to  assist  in  upgrading  law  en- 
forcement m  underdeveloped  countries. 
Some  of  the  toretgn  studento  are  rsoon- 
manded  by  the  Agency  for  Interaatlonal  D»> 
vatopmant  (AID)  of  the  Department  of  Stale. 
Applloanta  are  also  accepted  by  tbe  ^H  on 
dlraot  applications  tram  the  tiTstl  ot  %b»  for- 
elga  potioe  acency.  Final  selection  of  MPU- 
caats  Is  aaaae  toy  the  FBI.  AID  parttdpatloa 
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extends  only  to  recomniendlng  a  country 
from  which  applicants  shouM  come.  The  FBI 
makes  the  candidate  selections. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  42  officers  from  foreign 
countries  were  trained  at  the  FBI  National 
Academy  The  FBI  does  not  provide  grants  to 
Its  Academy  students;  however,  no  student 
is  required  to  pay  tmtlon  or  for  room,  board. 
suppUes.  and  Haundry  costs  during  the  12- 
week  period.  Travel  expenses  for  foreign  stu- 
dents have  been  paid  either  by  AID  or  by 
the  students'  own  agency.  Travel  funds  are 
the  only  funds  from  AID. 

Countries  represented  In  the  training  ses- 
sions In  fiscal  year  1973  were:  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Malaysia.  Thailand.  Iran,  Lebanon, 
Singapore,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Cyprus, 
Korea,  Indonesia,  Liberia,  Mexico.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Philippines,  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  cooperative  training  program  with 
Ctuiadlan  law  enforcement  agencies  located 
along  the  border  Is  not  separately  funded. 
The  only  expense  Inciirred  involves  the  time 
and  travel  costs  of  FBI  instruct<Ms.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  FBI  personnel  participated  in  6 
training  schools  In  Canada  attended  by  297 
officers  and  Involving  38  hours  of  Instruction 
by  FBI  personnel.  This  segment  Is  the  mo«t 
Important  to  the  FBI  because  It  Involvee 
mutual  problems  faced  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senator  McClellah's  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill.  It  is  designed  to  meet  a  po- 
tential problem  regarding  section  115. 

Section  U5  of  S.  2335  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  for  a  foreign 
country. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  basic 
objective  of  this  provision  is  to  eliminate 
the  training  program  currently  swlminis- 
tered  by  the  Department  of  State's 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Office  of  Public  Safety. 

Unfortunately,  the  words  "or  any  other 
provision  of  law"  in  section  115  of  S.  2335 
would  seem  to  prohibit  the  funding  of 
very  important  police  training  programs 
presently  being  conducted  or  planned  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admln- 
LstratiOTi.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  the  new  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

LEAA  is  ooocemed  that  section  115 
may  substantially  limit  the  use  of  LEAA's 
new  authority  contained  in  section  515 
ic>  of  PubUc  Law  93-83.  signed  by  the 
President  en  August  6.  1973.  This  new 
authority  would  aQow  LEAA: 

To  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States.  unlU  of  general  local 
government,  combinations  of  such  States, 
or  units,  or  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations.  Lnstitutions.  or  Intematlonal 
agencies  in  matters  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice. 

The  conference  report,  Senate  Report 
No.  93-349  at  page  31.  explained  the 
scope  and  limitations  of  this  authority  as 
follows: 

The  conference  subetlttite  also  accepts  the 
Senate  version  which  adds  authority  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  international  law 
eaforcement  agencies  as  well  as  natknuU  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  recognition  of  the 
International  scope  of  many  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  ;ustlce  problems  the 
conferee*  agreed  to  give  LEAA  authority  to 


provide  technical  assistance  In  such  areas  as 
narcotics  Interdiction,  skyjacking,  and  ter- 
rorism. The  conferees  felt  that  LEAA's  in- 
ternational operations  should  be  limited  to 
providing  technical  assistance  In  cases  of 
this  character. 

LEAA  believes  that  problems  such  as 
hijacking  and  terrorism,  both  of  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  one  nation  alone, 
would  be  Important  subjects  for  techni- 
cal assistance. 

Another  such  problem  which  exists  on 
an  international  scale  is  that  of  illegal 
narcotic  trade.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  goal  of  significant  drug  interdiction 
can  only  be  achieved  with  meaningful  In- 
ternational cooperation.  LEIAA  would  be 
able  to  translate  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise developed  in  this  country  into 
useful  suggestions  for  better  narcotics 
control  worldwide. 

LEAA  intends  that  its  function  under 
this  new  authority  would  be  limited  to 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  how 
to  control  these  problems  of  interna- 
tional scope.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
LEAA  would  become  involved  in  train- 
ing law  enforcement  or  other  criminal 
justice  personnel  for  enforcement  of 
domestic  laws  or  other  programs  within 
another  nation.  Furthermore,  such  inter- 
national assistance  would  not  be  a  major  - 
part  of  LEAA  operations,  but  would  In- 
volve only  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion which  is  a  byproduct  of  other  LEAA 
activities. 

Concerning  the  FBI,  section  115  of  S. 
2335  may  prohibit  the  Bureau  from  ac- 
cepting qualified  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel from  friendly  foreign  countries 
into  the  FBI  National  Academy,  and 
would  prevent  the  Bureau  from  offering 
training  assistance,  when  requested,  to 
Canadian  police  agencies  located  near 
the  United  States-Canadian  border. 

Authority  to  conduct  the  FBI  National 
Academy  for  domestic  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  is  contained  in  section  404  of 
Public  Law  90-351.  dated  Jime  19,  1968 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  FBI  has  ac- 
cepted a  limited  number  of  foreign  law 
enforcement  officers  In  each  session  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy,  usually  no 
more  than  10  or  11.  This  policy  was  in- 
stituted upon  the  specific  request  of  the 
President  as  a  part  of  this  country's  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  upgrading  the  caliber 
of  law  enforcement  In  underdeveloped 
cotm  tries. 

Most  of  the  foreign  students  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  Department  of 
State ;  however.  In  some  Instances  appli- 
cations have  been  accepted  directly  from 
the  head  of  a  foreign  police  agency  not 
covered  by  the  AID  program.  During  fis- 
cal year  1973.  a  total  of  42  officers,  rep- 
resenting Canada.  Australia.  Malaysia, 
Thailand.  Iran,  Lebanon,  Singapore,  Tai- 
wan, Hong  Kong.  Cyprus,  Korea,  Indo- 
nesia. Liberia.  Mexico,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Phlllppinee.  and  the  Bahamas,  were  en- 
rolled in  the  FBI  National  Academy.  No 
financial  grant  Is  made  by  the  FBI  to  any 
National  Academy  student,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, but  no  National  Academy  student 
is  required  to  pay  tuition,  room,  board, 
laundry,  and  dry  cleaning  costs,  or  for 
supplies  required  In  connection  with  the 
12  weeks  of  training.  Travel  expenses  for 
foreign  stxidents  are  paid  either  by  the 


student's  agency  or  by  AID,  if  sponsored 
by  that  agency. 

The  FBI  also  has  followed  the  policy  of 
affording  limited  training  assistance, 
when  requested,  to  Canadian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  located  near  the 
United  States-Canadian  border.  There  is 
no  funding  Involved  in  this  assistance; 
the  only  expenses  are  the  time  of  FBI  in- 
structors and  their  travel  costs.  During 
fiscal  year  1973.  FBI  Instructors  partici- 
pated in  six  training  schools  in  Canada, 
attended  by  297  officers  and  involving  38 
hours  of  instruction  by  FBI  personnel. 

Additionally,  the  FBI  has  mentioned 
that  the  broad  language  of  section  115  of 
8.2335  may  possibly  prohibit  FBI  coop- 
eration with  foreign  police  agencies  In 
other  modest  training  matters. 

The  Drug  {Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  concerned  with  secticc  115.  be- 
cause it  appears  to  threaten  the  train- 
ing program  to  foreign  police  officers  di- 
rectly related  to  drug  traffic  prevention 
functions.  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1968.  33  P.R.  6965.  82  statute  1369.  one 
of  the  specific  functions  given  to  the 
newly  created  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs — now  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration — was  to  maln- 
tain  worldwide  operations,  working 
cloeely  with  other  nations,  to  suppress 
the  trade  in  illicit  narcotics  and  mari- 
huana. This  was  hlgWighted  in  President 
Mxon's  message  on  Drug  Abuse  to  the 
Congress  on  July  17,  1971,  where  he 
states: 

I  am  requesting  one  mlUlon  dollars  to  be 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  for  training  of  foreign  narcotics 
enforcement  personnel.  Additional  person- 
nel within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  would  permit  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Investigative  capacities  of  BNDD 
offices  tn  the  VS.,  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
assUt  host  governments  In  the  hiring,  train- 
ing, and  deployment  of  personnel  and  the  em- 
ployment of  necessary  equipment  for  drug 
abuse  control. 

To  carry  out  this  responsibility  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs — 
now  DEA — asked  for.  and  Congress  au- 
thorized, appropriations  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  foreign  police  officers  in  anti- 
drug trafficking  measures.  For  example, 
in  Its  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  on  page  40.  it  is  stated — 

The  Bureau  has  Increased  its  role  In  the 
training  of  United  Nations  Fellowships  for 
periods  ranging  from  2  to  6  weeks,  and  by 
promoting  special  l»d  training  to  other  na- 
tions. 

In  Its  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  on  page  50  It  is  stated— 

In  1972,  BNDD  accelerated  lu  efforts  in  the 
training  of  foreign  Uw  enforcement  person- 
nel. Schools  were  conducted  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone;  Saigon.  Vietnam;  Panama  City, 
Panama;  Dublin.  Ireland:  Mexico  City.  Mex- 
ico. Rome.  Italy:  Santiago,  ChUe;  Uma,  Peru; 
Singapore  Republic;  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina: Vienna,  Austria;  and  ManUa.  P.I  A  spe- 
cial school  for  Turkish  officers  and  an  Inter- 
national Seminar  on  Ullclt  Drug  Traffic  and 
Abuse  were  held  In  Washington  Fifteen 
European  and  North  American  nations  and 
two  international  organlaatlons  p«trtlci- 
pated 

From  1969  through  1973,  over  4.000 
foreign  police  officers  from  more  than  40 
countries  will  have  received  training  by 
the  Drug   Enforcement  Administration 
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or  its  predecessor,  BNDD.  On  several  oc- 
casloDs,  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  has  taken  special  note 
of  this  function,  and  the  United  States 
representatives  have  continued  to  en- 
courage member  nations  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program.  The  international 
training  program  Is  designed  to  mcrease 
the  capability  of  foreign  drug  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  interdict  the  flow  of 
drugs  before  they  enter  the  United 
SUtes.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
requested  countries  to  Increase  their  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  trafficking  In  Illicit 
drugs:  it  has  offered  to  help  train  for- 
eign personnel  to  develop  administra- 
tive and  enforcement  capabilities,  and 
elimination  or  even  diminution  of  the 
tialnlng  program  would  be  seen  as  a  lack 
oi  good  faith  £ind  threaten  the  progress 
we  have  made. 

Through  these  training  programs, 
close  working  relations  have  been  de- 
veloped between  DEA  agents  and  their 
counterparts  in  foreign  countries.  This 
has  produced  excellent  results.  Seizures 
of  illicit  drugs  In  foreign  countries  have 
risen  significantly  as  our  training 
programs  and  cooperaticn  have  in- 
creased. The  concern  Is  that  enactment 
of  section  115  may  seriously  hamper  DEA 
programs  aimed  at  stopping  interna- 
tional drug  traffic. 

We  understand  that  the  House-passed 
bill  which  parallels  S.  2335  did  not  con- 
tain a  provision  such  as  section  115  in  S. 
2335,  and,  therefore,  if  S.  2335  passes  in 
the  Senate,  this  entire  matter  will  be 
open  for  consideration  in  conference. 

We.  therefore,  seek  an  amendment  to 
S.  2335  to  except  the  authorized  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  efforts  which  I  have  out- 
lined in  order  to  Insure  protection  of 
both  ongoing  and  prospective  police 
training  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  foreign 
countries. 

I  trust  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  PtJLBRicHT)  will  see  the  merit 
in  our  views  tmd  recognize  that  it  is 
not  at  all  disruptive  of  his  concern  and 
the  concern  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHRKT). 

We  feel  that  these  programs  are  Im- 
portant. There  Is  no  intention  for  the 
programs  covered  by  Senator  McClkl- 
lan's  amendment  to  come  within  the 
sphere  of  activities  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 115  of  S.  2335  as  drawn.  Therefore, 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  in  the  form  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  a  clarifying  question  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment?  In  the  programs  that 
the  twx)  Senators  are  sponsoring,  there 
Is  the  program  they  wish  to  exempt.  Does 
this  Involve  a  situation  of  sending  ahroad 
American  personnel  to  advise  or  train 
a  foreign  police  force? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  This  Is  solely 
confined  to  these  particular  crimes  we 
have  Identified  and  which  deal  with  such 
international  problem  as  drugs,  skyjack- 
ing, terrorism,  and  serious  crimes  across 
international  borders. 

Most  of  the  international  activities  of 
these  Federal  agencies  would  involve 
technical  assistance  and  exchange  of  In- 


formation on  law  enforcement  matters 
vital  to  crime  control  in  this  country.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  FBI  individually  selects  a 
small  number  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel from  various  foreign  countries  to 
receive  training  at  the  National  FBI 
Academy.  This  program  has  the  objec- 
tive of  improving  the  caliber  of  individ- 
ual law  enforcement  officials  and  is  not 
designed  to  train  a  foreign  police  force 
to  influence  domestic  law  enforcement 
poUcies. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  answers  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  My  statement  and 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas specifically  describe  the  scope  and 
training  that  is  given  the  people  abroad. 
As  I  previously  indicated  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  area  of  activities  that  section 
115  of  S.  2335  seeks  to  cover. 

Mr.  Mc(rLELLAN.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion to  authorize  a  program  to  train  a 
foreign  police  force  for  their  internal 
purposes.  The  primary  areas  covered  by 
my  amendment  are  those  where  we  have 
a  direct  interest  in  protecting  our  own 
safety  in  our  own  coimtry. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  related  to  that,  if  I  might  ask  it 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  manager  of 
the  bUl. 

I  put  this  question  in  his  behalf.  He 
states  that  he  has  some  concern  that  the 
AID  public  safety  program  wiiich  the 
committee  amendment  would  abolish 
may  be  transferred  en  bloc  to  the  Justice 
Department  or  some  agency  other  than 
AID.  Is  that  authority  sought  to  be  ex- 
empted by  this  amendment?  Can  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  assure  the 
Senate  that  that  Is  not  the  Intent? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  there  Is  no  intent 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  AID 
public  safety  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  any  other  agency. 

It  simply  excludes  activities  presently 
authorized  for  LEAA.  DEA.  and  the  FBI 
from  the  provisions  in  the  bill.  It  says 
that  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  certain  specific  things.  It  transfers 
nothing. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
missed  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation. What  does  It  exempt? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  whatever  time  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  it  specifically  exempt  from  section 
115? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  says: 

This  section  f  hall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  rendered  under  section  £lS(c)  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  or  ^-Ith  respect  to 
any  authority  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
LEAA  Involved  In  providing  money  to 
foreign  governments? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  LEAA.  DEA.  and 
the  FBI  are  Involved  in  helping  to  cur- 


tail serious  law  enforcement  problems 
that  are  International  in  nature,  such  as 
illegal  drug  traffic,  and  reduce  the  effect 
which  these  problems  have  upon  this 
country.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which 
we  seek  an  exemption  for  these  partic- 
ular agencies  from  section  115. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  with 
section  115  in  the  bill,  what  effect  does 
that  have  on  LEAA?  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  section  in  the 
bill?  

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mc<rLELLAN.  Section  115  of  the 
bill  reads  as  follows : 

PKOHiBrnNG  PoucK  Training. — No  part  of 
any  ^propriatlon  made  avaUable  to  carry 
out  this  or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  any  police  training  or 
related  program  for  a  foreign  country. 

That  "related  program"  is  the  thing 
that  prevents  the  LEAA  from  cooperat- 
ing with  and  furnishing  technical  assist- 
ance to  International  agencies  In  trj'ing 
to  stem,  for  example,  the  drug  traffic  Into 
and  from  this  country.  If  we  take  it  this 
far,  we  simply  preclude  this  Government 
from  t>eing  able  to  give  and  obtain  in- 
terational  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
the  drug  traffic  problem. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  That  explains  it 
tome. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  another  question,  did  the  Sen- 
ator talk  about  FBI  training? 

Mr.  McCn.KTJ.AN.  Yes.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram with  our  neig:hbor,  Canada.  We 
send  Instructors  up  to  Canadian  schools 
to  train  primarily  with  respect  to  our 
border  protecticm. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  that  only  goes 
for  Canada,  that  FBI  training? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  there  any  in  ten - 
ti(Hi  cm  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the 
smiendment  to  provide  for  Justice  De- 
partment training  or  FBI  training  to 
any  of  the  governments  that  receive 
mraiey  imder  the  Foreign  Aid  Act? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  that  is  not  the 
case.  Let  me  read  a  memorandum  from 
the  FBI.  so  that  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding about  it.  I  have  put  it  Into 
the  Record,  but  It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  lis  of  S.  2335  appears  so  broadly 
worded  that  it  woxild  probably  prohibit  the 
FBI  from  accepting  qualified  law  enforce- 
nMnt  personnel  from  foreign  countries  for 
training  In  the  FBI  National  Academy  and 
undoubtedly  would  preclude  the  FBI  from 
cooperating  with  Canadian  law  enforcement 
agencies  located  near  the  U.S. -Canadian  bor- 
der in  training  matters. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  Is  operated  un- 
der provisions  of  Section  404  of  Public  Law 
90-351  dated  9-l»-68.  At  the  specific  request 
of  the  President  the  FBI  began  a  number  of 
years  ago  to  accept  a  limited  number  of 
foreign  law  enforcement  officers  In  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Academy.  OeneraUy.  no  more 
tban  10  or  11  are  accepted  for  each  session. 
The  Idea  behind  this  cooperative  ventiu* 
was  to  assist  in  upgrading  law  enforcement 
In  vinderdeveloped  countries.  Some  of  the 
foreign  students  are  recommended  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  of  the  Department  of  State  Appli- 
cants are  also  accepted  by  the  FBI  on  direct 
applications  from  the  head  of  the  foreign 
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police  agency.  Final  selection  of  applicants 
Is  made  by  the  FBI 

In  flacal  year  1973,  42  officers  from  for- 
eign countrlee  were  trained  at  tbe  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy.  The  FBI  does  not  provide 
grants  to  its  Academy  students;  however, 
no  student  is  required  to  pay  tuition  or  for 
room,  board,  supplies,  and  laundry  costs 
during  tbe  12-week  period.  Travel  expenses 
for  foreign  students  have  been  paid  either 
by  AID  or  by  the  students'  own  agency. 
Travel  fxuuls  are  the  only  funds  from  AID. 

Here  are  the  countries  that  have  had 
students  here  at  the  FBI  Academy: 

Countries  represented  In  the  training  ses- 
sions In  fiscal  year  1973  were:  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia. Malaysia.  Thailand,  Iran,  Lebanon, 
Singapore,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  Cyprus,  In- 
donesia, Uberla,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Phlllpplnee,  and  the  Bahamas. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  been  going 
on  for  years. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
league  

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  this  meas- 
ure as  written  would  stop  that  program 
unless  the  amoidment  is  accepted.  It 
would  stop  it.  If  that  is  what  the  Senate 
wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  might  be  able  to 
assure  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  carry  on  the  police  training  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  AID  under  the  pre- 
vious provision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Absolutely  not.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  permit  these 
three  Federal  aigencies  to  continue  sev- 
eral beneficial  programs  in  this  field.  The 
language  in  the  present  bill,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  broad  enough  to  prohibit  all  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  inten- 
tion of  section  115. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inject  at  that  point  that  we  had  that 
assurance  from  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  perhaps  before  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  came  to  the 
floor,  and  it  was  in  strong,  unadulterated 
language. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tention. We  are  only  trying  to  preserve 
what  we  are  doing  here  that  is  absolutely 
essential  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  I  understood  was  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  this  provision.  But  the  provision 
as  written  is  so  broad  it  goes  farther 
than  the  author  of  the  provision  Intended 
Unless  we  do  this,  we  are  handicapping 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  I  was  the  author 
of  this  particular  section.  I  submitted  it 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  they  did  put  it  in  the  bill  during  their 
committee  sessions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  was  the  author. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No;  I  Just  wanted  to 
say  that  was  the  reason  for  my  concern, 
that  an  amendment  such  as  this  does 
not  abrogate  that  particular  section. 

Ii4r.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  have 
been  ample  in  making  certain  the  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  distln- 
1    gulshed  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McOEE  Air.  President,  bow  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  5  minutes. 


Mr.  McOEE.  I  promised  to  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  t)een  very  interesting  and  I  believe 
necessary.  I  am  glad  the  scope  of  these 
training  activities  has  been  so  well 
covered. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  considered  this  subject 
in  their  conference  report  on  the  LEAA 
bill  this  year.  I  read  this  very  pertinent 
passage  from  Senate  Report  No.  93-349 : 

In  recognition  of  the  International  scope 
of  many  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice problems  the  conferees  agreed  to  give 
LEAA  authority  to  provide  techixlcal  assist- 
ance In  such  areas  as  narcotics  Interdiction, 
skyjacking,  and  terrorism.  The  conferees  felt 
that  LEAA's  International  operations  should 
be  limited  to  providing  technical  assistance 
In  cases  of  this  character. 

The  problems  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage are  suggestive  of  the  particular  ac- 
tivities in  which  LEAA  desires  to  t>ecome 
involved.  As  Indicated,  the  thrust  of 
LEAA  efforts  in  such  problems  will  be 
In  the  area  of  technical  assistance  and 
related  matters. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
have  similar  limitations  upon  programs 
Involving  foreign  coimtries.  This  Senator 
Is  satisfied  that  all  three  agencies  will 
properly  conduct  their  activities  so  that 
these  limited  objectives  are  met.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  a  purpose  consistent  with  these 
objectives. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  clarification.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  give  us  more  time,  I  have  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
desk.  The  purpose  is  only  to  give  us  more 
time,  because  I  do  think  this  Is  a 
serious  matter,  and  widely  advertised, 
and  it  should  be  fairly  discussed.  So  I 
will  await  my  turn,  or  take  the  time  now, 
whatever  the  Senator  wishes,  and  proceed 
to  a  vote,  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  should  proceed,  then,  under  the 
time  won  by  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxLMs) .  Does  the  Senator  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  that 
case,  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment : 

strike  tbe  period  and  add:  "which  relates 
to  crlmM  of  the  nature  which  are  unlawful 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  raises 
the  question,  in  this  aniendment: 

To  strike  tbe  period  and  add:  which  re- 
lates to  crimes  of  tbe  nature  which  are  un- 
lawful under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Now,   Mr.   President.   I  am  for   this 


amendment,  if  confined  to  what  the  au- 
thors have  in  mind.  In  order  to  make 
that  clear  and  get  action  on  it.  we  must 
understand  what  the  author  of  section 
15  had  in  mind.  I  realize  he  was  here,  a 
short  time  ago,  but  let  me  t)e  his  lawyer 
for  a  minute.  What  he  had  In  mind,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  I  was  aj*dent  for 
It  in  the  oommittee.  was  the  kind  of  In- 
volvement which  we  ran  into  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere,  where  we  had  to  give  aid 
to  police  forces  and  where  it  was  charged 
there  as  police  persecution  and  torture, 
and  so  forth,  and  that  there  could  be  a 
colorable  link  between  the  aid  we  gave 
and  what  all  these  policemen  may  have 
known  or  learned  about  the  despicable 
methods  which  are  antihuman  as  well 
as  antllegal  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  do,  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues — and 
I  am  with  them — I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  understand  each  other,  to  be  sure 
that,  under  any  guise,  that  link  should 
not  be  established.  That  Is  what  the  pur- 
pose of  this  is  about.  Because  it  was  such 
a  horrendous  thing  that  we  all  faced, 
this  was  made  blanket  In  its  application. 

I  agree  that  the  two  sentences  Involved 
are  broader  than  they  really  needed  to 
be. 

Now  a  question.  Are  we  doing  both 
Jobs  which  we  all  have  in  mind  to  do 
if  we  put  a  limitation  on  it,  because  sec- 
tion 515.  which  the  assistant  to  Senator 
Hbuska  was  kind  enough  to  show  me, 
dealing  with  technical  sissistance  In  re- 
lation to  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
law  and  therefore  in  an  effort,  as  It  were, 
to  insure  us  against  excesses  amd  if  it  is 
imreflned,  it  can  be  properly  refined  in 
conference,  so  that  it  occurred  to  me 
that  If  we  limit  technical  assistance  to 
the  kind  of  acts  or  attempts  to  act  by 
what  is  unlawful  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  be  omitting  this 
whole  area  with  political  connotations 
because  obviously  torture,  barbarism,  de- 
nial of  confrontation,  and  so  forth,  are 
all  unlawfiil  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

I  Just  submit  that  to  my  colleagues. 
As  I  say.  I  have  no  desire  to  stand  In  their 
way,  but  simply  submit  it  as  a  way  out 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  little  dilemma  of 
definition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
not  any  dilemma  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
primary  Intent  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Is  a  limitation 
in  an  afflrmative  and  constructive  way. 

It  would  not  be  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  have  the  additional  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
With  this  discussion  and  explanation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  legislative  history 
will  be  sulDcIently  adequate  to  satisfy 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  proceed  on  my  own  time,  as  I  am 
a  conferee.  I  have  such  confidence  in  the 
views  of  the  conferees  that  I  would  be 
prepared  to  say  that  If  the  Senator  who 
proposed  the  proposition  is  willing  that 
the  amendment  should  be  taken  to  con- 
ference, with  the  understanding  that  If, 
on  further  study,  It  needs  the  kind  of 
refinement  which  I  have  suggested,  it 
will  be  made,  as  our  purpose  is  crystal 
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clear,  that  we  are  confining  it  to  acts 
criminal  under  the  laws  and  the  morality 
of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  not  other  things. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Speaking  for  myself, 
this  Senator  would  have  no  objection  to 
any  additions.  We  have  confidence  In  his 
objective  and  his  desire  to  achieve  it.  I 
defer,  however,  to  the  chairman,  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllamj. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  only  say  that,  of  course,  no  one 
has  any  desire  here  to  try  to  help  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try that  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  this  country.  The  whole  purpose 
is  to  protect  the  United  SUtes.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  we  would  be  giving  any 
technical  assistance  In  connection  vrtth 
some  crime  that  is  generally  not  a  crime 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  see  any 
real  harm  in  the  Senator's  modification 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  take  it  to 
conference  and  study  it  further.  If  this 
langixage  Is  required  or  any  other  lan- 
guage to  confine  it  as  we  Intend  it  and  as 
we  made  the  legislative  history  here,  to 
so  incorporate  it  In  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague.  Let 
me  make  one  other  point,  that  we  have 
various  problems  with  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  subject  of  germaneness. 
Maybe,  and  I  submit  this  to  Senator 
Hkuska  as  well,  we  should  make  it  larger 
rather  than  smaller,  and  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  so  that  we  will 
have  ample  room  in  which  to  do  what- 
ever the  Intent  of  the  matter  indicates. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  we  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment so  far  as  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment are  concerned.  We  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  accepts  the  modifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  Incorporate  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
McClkllaw)    as   modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  HRUSKA   Mr.  President,  i  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motioD  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
matter  here  that  is  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication of  the  Intent  of  the  committees 
action  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  staff 
members  who  prepared  the  report  on  the 
pending  leglslaUon.  It  relates  to  the 
amount   of   money   authorized   for   the 


voluntary  contributions  programs  in  the 
United  Nations.  Under  the  origmal 
resolution,  that  sum  was  to  be  in  toto 
about  $124  million,  because  of  the 
further  stipulation  that  6  percent  was 
to  be  an  across-the-board  cut  in  the  aid 
programs. 

In  general,  this  cut  was  also  made  in 
the  voluntary  programs  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  our  recollection  that  this 
was  not  the  intent  in  the  committee,  for 
this  reason:  In  the  voluntary  programs, 
the  committee  had  accepted  the  point 
that  due  to  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  preced- 
ing assembly  last  year  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  getting  its  regular  budgetary  per- 
centage reduced  to  25  percent,  and  be- 
cause that  success  was  tied  to  trying  to 
hold   the   United   Nations  Development 
Program  at  the  same  figure  last  year  of 
$90  million  out  of  this  total,  that  the 
voluntary  program  approprlaUons  were 
to    be   exempted   from   the   6   percent. 
Therefore,   that  is   the   purpose   of   the 
amendment  which  I  have  been  Instructed 
by  the  manager  of  the  bUl  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
be  acceptable,  as  the  manager,  to  him 
I  am  simply  speUing  it  out  for  the  record 
Because  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  added 
$3  million  to  the  UNICEF  program  un- 
der the  United  Nations,  that  sum  already 
has  been  added.  Thus,  to  adjust  the  books 
for  the  Intent,  the  figxire  that  would  be 
restored   Is   roughly   $7.8   million.   That 
brings  it  Into  the  balance  of  the  original 
figure,  plus  the  6  percent  we  had  cut  out 
originally,  unintentionally.  In  the  report. 

So  my  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  seeks  to  correct  that  factor  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  has  a  deep  Interest  in 
this  matter,  and  with  others  who  had 
been  involved  in  Intent  with  respect  to 
this  matter.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the 
explanation  of  the  intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  12,  strike  out  line  2  and  Insert  in 
ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng.  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years    1974   and    1976   •127.832,000." 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  to  S.  2335  is  designed 
to  clear  up  a  discrepancy  betwen  the  line 
item  on  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions voluntary  funds  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
section  of  the  committee  report  author- 
izing funding  for  the  voluntary  prograxns 
I  am  Joined  In  this  effort  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits).    Massachusetts    <Mr.    Brookx) 
and  Illinois  (Mr.  St«v«hsoii). 

Briefly,  the  line  item  In  the  committee 
report  called  for  an  authorization  of 
$124,822,000  for  U  JJ.  volunUry  programs 
However,  the  section  of  the  report  ex- 
plaining our  particlpaUon  in  these  pro- 
grams stipulated  an  authorization  of 
$120  million,  with  an  addiUonal  $3  mil- 
Uon  for  UNICEF  above  the  administra- 
tion request. 

The  effect  of  this  discrepancy  Is  to 
leave  us  with  a  shortfall  of  $7,822,000 
authorized  for  the  U.N.  voluntary  pro- 
grams. Even  though  the  line  item  author- 


ization in  the  conmilttee  report  calls  for 
a  $90  mlUion  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  the 
shortfall  would  result  in  a  $7,822,000 
decrease  in  our  UNDP  effort  since  that 
program  is  by  far  our  largest  contributive 
effort. 

Since  it  is  vital  that  our  parUclpatlon 
in  UNDP  be  funded  at  a  minimum  level 
of  $90  million,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  to  increase  our 
total  contribution  to  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams by  $7,822,000  m  fiscal  1974.  Since 
this  authorization  bill  is  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  our  amendment  does  not 
place  a  restriction  on  any  authorization 
for  fiscal  1975. 

The  reason  for  this  te  simple.  At  a  $90 
million  level  in  fiscal  1874.  our  contribu- 
tion to  UNDP  is  about  S8  percent  of  the 
total  international  contribution  to  this 
program.  However,  should  we  place  a  $90 
million  restriction  on  our  contribution 
for  fiscal  1875.  we  would  fall  to  about  22 
percent  of  ttie  total  international  par- 
ticipation In  the  program. 

The  United  Nations  Devel<H>ment  Pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  critical  of  the 
voluntary  programs,  both  from  our 
standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  developing  world.  The  less  devek^ed 
nations  of  the  world  view  our  participa- 
tion in  this  program  as  an  indication  of 
our  commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
itself.  During  the  27Ui  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  my  primary  re- 
sponsibihty.  as  a  delegate,  was  to  obtain 
General  Assembly  approval  of  the  Uj8. 
resolution  calling  for  a  reduction  of  our 
assessed  contribution  from  31.5  percent 
to  25  percent.  As  all  of  you  are  aware, 
we  were  successful  in  this  effort.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  alleviate  fears  on  the 
part  of  many  nations,  including  both  the 
developed  and  le<;s  developed  countries. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  would  actively  seek 
to  Increase  our  participation  in  the 
voluntary  programs  as  a  visible  sign  that 
the  United  States  was  not  attempting  to 
downgrade  its  role  at  the  UJ*. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment actually  contains  two  provlsioDs — 
one  which  would  increase  our  contribu- 
tion to  UJ*.  voluntary  programs  by  $7,- 
822,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  and  an  open- 
end  provision  for  fiscal  year  1975  which 
would  allow  us  to  contribute  "such  funds 
as  maj'  be  necessary"  to  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

My  colleagues  who  have  joined  me  to 
this  effort  and  I  believe  that  It  is  vitally 
Important  that  we  demonstrate  the 
United  States  has  a  continuing  strong  in- 
terest and  stake  in  the  United  Nations. 
We,  therefore,  urge  acceptance  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  time  be  changed 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tbt  second  assistant  leglslatlTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  The 
pendin^r  question  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  others. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  discussion  of  the  perfecting  lan- 
guage on  the  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
desk.  I  am  empowered  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  to  accept  the  language  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  intent. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
oppose  what  is  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  but  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
right  when  the  appropriation  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  give  further  consid- 
eration to  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  time  on  this  side. 
I  yield  back  time  on  both  sides  if  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  no  objec- 
tion. We  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  others. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  569. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  submit  a  substitute 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment; 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  substitute  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcorb,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  31  after  line  13,  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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duct  and  resettlement  of  political  refugees, 
the  humane  treatment  of  political  prisoners, 
and  the  full  inspection  of  detention  facili- 
ties under  InternAtlon&l  auspices:  (3)  that 
the  President  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
asylum  and  resettlement  opportunities  under 
appropriate  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  a  reasonable  numljer 
of  political  refugees;  (4)  that  the  President 
should  support  and  facUltate  effort*  by  vol- 
untary agencies  to  meet  emergency  relief 
needs;  (5)  that  the  President  should  re- 
quest of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Righta  to  undertake  an  Immediate 
Inquiry  Into  recent  events  occ\irrlng  in 
ChUe." 


"bights  n*  CHiL* 
"Smc.  23.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gresB  that  (1)  the  President  should  deny 
Chile  any  economic  or  military  assistance, 
other  than  humanitarian  assistance,  until  he 
flnds  that  the  Government  of  Chile  la  pro- 
tecting the  hxmaan  rights  of  aU  Individuals, 
Chilean  and  foreign,  as  provided  m  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Convention  and  Protocol  Relating  the  Status 
of  Refugees,  and  other  relevant  International 
legal  Instruments  guaranteeing  the  granting 
of  asylum,  safe  conduct,  and  the  htimane 
treatment  or  release  of  prisoners;  (3)  that 
the  President  should  support  international 
humanitarian  initiatives  by  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refttgees  and 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  Insure  the  protection  and  safe  con- 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  minimiiTn  step  that  can 
be  taken  at  this  time  to  demonstrate  our 
deep  concern  over  events  taking  place  in 
Chile  and  over  the  continued  silence  by 
the  administration  on  human  rights  in 
Chile. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution. 

It  would  state: 

First,  that  the  President  should  deny 
any  economic  or  military  assistance, 
other  than  humanitarian  aid,  until  the 
President  certifies  that  Chile  is  respect- 
ing the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights  and  other  agreements  concerning 
protection  of  refugees. 

Second,  that  the  President  should  en- 
courage international  humanitarian 
initiatives  by  the  United  Nation's  high 
commissioner  for  refugees  and  the  in- 
ternational committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  insure  the  protection,  safe  conduct 
and  resettlement  of  political  refugees 
and  the  humane  treatment. 

Third,  that  the  President  should  be 
prepared  to  provide  asylum  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities  under  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality act  to  a  reasonable  number  of 
poUtical  refugees. 

Fourth,  that  the  President  should 
support  and  facilitate  efforts  by  volun- 
tary agencies  to  meet  emergency  relief 
needs. 

And  finally,  that  the  President  should 
request  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  undertake  an 
immediate  inquiry  into  recent  events 
occurring  in  Chile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  this  amendment  is  very  acceptable. 
If  the  Senator  is  agreeable,  I  believe  we 
can  move  right  along.  I  agree  It  Is  a 
minimum  step  but  a  very  vital  and  Im- 
portant one,  and  we  should  have  a  vote 
on  it. 

-Mi.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  e.Tpresses  my  own  deep  sense 
of  shock  at  the  continued  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  occurring  in  Chile.  I  stand 
as  weU  to  condemn  the  continued  silence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  not  Issued  a  single  public  ex- 
pression of  remorse  over  the  military 
coup  which  toppled  a  democratically 
elected  government  or  over  the  deaths, 
beatings,  brutality,  and  repression  which 
have  occurred  in  that  land. 

AdminLstratlon  oEScials  hcve  said  they 
have  no  confirmation  of  the  reports  of 
8.000  to  12.000  dead  or  the  reports  of 
widespread  summary  executions. 

Is  not  it  enough  that  the  Junta  Itself 
has  admitted  summary  executions?  Is  not 
it  enough  that  books  are  being  burned  In 


the  streets  of  Santiago?  Is  not  it  enough 
that  witnesses  have  testified  to  hearing 
men  moan  from  being  beaten?  Is  not  it 
enough  tliat  a  military  dictatorship  is 
being  erected,  a  military  dictatorship 
which  proudly  extolls  the  example  of 
Indonesia,  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  slaughtered? 

While  our  immediate  concerns  have 
been  for  the  safety  of  Americans  detained 
in  Chile  and  in  the  threats  to  the  lives  of 
some  13,000  political  refugees  from  other 
nations,  we  cannot  faU  to  express  our 
outrage  at  what  has  occurred  to  Chileans 
as  well. 

Beyond  the  summary  execution  of  an 
untold  number  of  Chileans  and  for- 
eigners, the  measures  of  repression  in- 
clude the  abolition  of  the  largest  labor 
federation  in  Chile;  the  removal  of  all 
elected  mayors  and  councllmen  of  city 
governments;  the  removal  of  all  iml- 
versity  rectors;  the  suspension  of  rights 
of  all  political  parties;  the  suspension  of 
the  Congress;  the  imposition  of  heavy 
censorship  on  media  permitted  to  operate 
and  the  suspension  of  all  others;  the  sus- 
pension of  civil  rights  and  the  civil 
system  of  law. 

Two  days  from  now,  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Parliamentarians  wsis  t.  have 
been  held  in  Santiago,  ChUe.  This  inter- 
parliamentary session  has  been  csm- 
celed  because  the  Congress  that  issued 
that  invitation  no  longer  exists.  The 
military  Jimta  has  closed  its  doors,  and 
has  Jailed  or  placed  on  wanted  lists  at 
least  20  Chilean  Senators  and  50  Chilean 
Representatives — men  who  were  elected 
to  office  imder  the  banner  of  legal  polit- 
ical parties  supporting  the  martyred 
President  Salvadore  Allende. 

I  ask  now  and  urge  our  Government 
to  ask;  where  are  these  Chilean  Con- 
gressmen and  why  are  they  not  released 
or  given  an  opportunity  to  emigrate  in 
safety? 

I  ask  now  and  urge  our  Government 
to  ask  as  well,  where  are  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  government  posts  under  Al- 
lende and  why  are  not  they  given  their 
freedom,  men  like  Orlando  Leteller  who 
served  as  Ambassador  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  returned  to  Santiago  a  few 
months  ago  as  Minister  of  Defense;  men 
like  Jacques  Chonchol.  former  Minister 
of  Agriculture;  men  like  former  minis- 
ter Clodomiro  Almeyda  and  other  gov- 
ernment appointees? 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  One  can- 
not adhere  to  values  of  individual  liberty 
and  then  remain  silent  while  those  values 
are  destroyed.  Nor  can  one  applaud  the 
rapid  and  wiUing  recognition  of  the  new 
regime  13  days  after  the  overthrow  of  a 
democratic  elected  government.  The  ex- 
planation given  w«is  that  we  did  not  want 
to  be  the  first  nor  the  last  to  recognize 
the  junta  as  the  government  in  fact  in 
Chile. 

Could  we  not  at  least  have  waited  un- 
til the  sound  of  giinflre  had  ceased  to 
break  the  night  in  Santiago?  Could  we 
not  have  waited  until  submachlnegun 
carrjrtng  soldiers  no  longer  were  on  street 
comers,  until  the  thousands  imprisoned 
in  Estadlo  Chile  and  Estadio  Naclonal 
had  been  released?  Could  we  not  have 
waited  imtll  political  prisoners  cmd  po- 
litical refugees  had  been  griven  a  chance 
to  depart  the  country  in  safety?  Could 
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we  not  have  waited  until  the  blood 
stopped  flowing  in  Chile? 

Yesterday  John  Barnes  of  Newsweek 
magazine  reported  a  series  of  events  that 
reflect  the  worst  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  disregard  for  human  lives  and  human 
rights  of  the  mihtary  Junta.  Barnes  re- 
ported seeing  150  dead  bodies  in  the 
city's  morgue,  most  apparently  executed 
by  a  single  shot  under  the  chin  and  oth- 
ers submachinegxinned.  The  next  day  he 
returned  and  found  another  70  bodies. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees, which  I  serve  as  chairman,  held 
a  hearing  last  Friday  at  which  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  had  left  Chile  in  the 
past  few  days  testified.  All  testified  to 
the  atmosphere  of  fear  that  pervaded 
the  country.  Two  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  Estadlo  Naclonal  testified  to 
watching  groups  of  30  led  onto  the  play- 
ing field  and  then  heard  bursts  of  gvm- 
flre;  then  only  the  guards  returned.  An- 
other testified  to  being  told  by  a  dental 
surgeon  who  had  been  in  Estadlo  Chile 
that  he  had  seen  three  Bolivians  led  off 
after  an  officer  ordered  "Liquidelos" — 
get  rid  of  them.  Moments  later,  the  sur- 
geon heard  a  short  burst  of  submachlne- 
gim  fire  and  the  sound  of  bodies  falling 
to  the  ground. 

TTie  subcommittee  also  has  received 
information  from  the  head  of  an  Ameri- 
can institution  in  Chile  who  was  told 
on  the  day  of  the  coup  by  an  army  colo- 
nel— who  was  in  favor  of  the  coup  but 
horrified  by  the  brutality  taking  place — 
that  200  Chileans  h«wl  been  interrogated 
and  then  summarily  executed.  The  staff 
also  learned  that  the  head  of  a  Chilean 
educational  institution  had  been  called  to 
the  morgue  to  identify  a  student  who 
had  been  detained  by  the  military.  The 
student  reportedly  had  been  shot  in  the 
face.  The  educator  also  saw  some  100 
bodies,  all  apparently  shot.  stUl  uniden- 
tified in  the  morgue.  Finally,  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  dead  from  an  American 
in  an  official  capacity  was  reported  as  be- 
tween 8.000  to  12,000. 

What  is  most  frightening  is  that  these 
are  the  reports  we  have  heard  from  San- 
tiago alone.  Prom  the  countr>''s  interior, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  news.  And  if 
the  evidence  of  tanks  rumbling  through 
the  poor  barrios  of  Santiago  is  any  in- 
dication, it  is  among  the  poor,  those  who 
Identified  most  with  the  Allende  regime, 
where  the  military  has  been  least  re- 
strained. What  will  come  from  the  coun- 
tryside in  the  next  several  weeks  may  be 
the  worst  yet  to  be  made  public. 

Along  with  Senator  Mathias,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  a  week  ago.  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. That  resolution  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  Government  of  Chile 
to  respect  the  provisions  of  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  and  other 
international  agreements  COTicemlng 
refugees  and  political  prisoners.  That  is 
still  to  be  done. 

I  also  have  requested  the  follovilng: 

First,  our  Government — at  the  highest 
levels— should  give  some  public  assurance 
of  active  concern  over  the  bloodshed  and 
violation  of  human  rights  in  Chile. 

Second,  our  Government  should  make 
strong  diplomatic  representations  to  the 
military  government  of  Chile.  In  support 


of  international  humanitarian  initiatives 
in  behalf  of  Chilean  national  and  foreign 
residents,  in  need  of  protection  and  help. 
Specifically,  our  Government  should 
strongly  support  efforts  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
to  insure  the  protection,  and  safe  con- 
duct to  resettlement  elsewhere,  of  politi- 
cal refugees  in  Chile.  We  should  also 
strongly  support  efforts  by  Uie  interna- 
tional committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  In- 
sure the  humane  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  and  full  Inspection  of  detention 
facilities  under  Red  Cross  auspices. 

Third,  as  we  do  for  refugees  from  other 
areas,  our  Government  should  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  asylum  and  resettlement 
opportunities  to  a  reasonable  number  of 
political  refugees  from  Chile,  under  the 
parole  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Fourth,  our  Government  should  im- 
mediately support  and  facilitate  efforts 
of  voluntary  agencies  and  others  in  help- 
ing to  meet  any  emergency  relief  needs — 
including  food  and  medicines — resulting 
from  the  civil  strife  in  Chile. 

Fifth,  with  the  exception  of  emergency 
humanitartfui  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Chile,  we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  pro- 
vide any  assistance  to  a  regime  which  has 
come  to  power  through  a  violent  military 
coup — especially  after  years  of  denj^g 
bilateral  economic  assistance  and  im- 
peding multllatersd  assistance  to  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government.  Clearly, 
we  should  halt  all  military  assistance  to 
that  government. 

The  poUcy  of  this  administration 
toward  the  previous  government  of  Chile 
places  a  special  responsibility  on  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Chile. 

Prom  the  ITT  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Corporations  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  we  learned 
that  the  so-called  Forty  Committee,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  National 
Security  Coimcll.  the  CIA  and  other  in- 
telligence agencies,  as  well  as  the  Armed 
Forces  met  as  early  as  June  1970  to  ap- 
prove a  covert  pror>aganda  campaign 
against  the  candidacy  of  the  Allende 
ticket.  We  know  that  a  further  meeting 
of  this  body  met  soon  after  President 
Allende  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  Chile's  presldentisd  election.  Sub- 
sequently we  know  that  there  was  fre- 
quent contact  between  TTT  and  CIA  offi- 
cials concerning  the  possibility  of  exert- 
ing economic  pressures  on  the  Allende 
government. 

We  have  seen  the  evidence  of  a  policy 
of  economic  denial  Imposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  blocked 
Elxport-Import  Bank  financing  of  com- 
mercial jets  for  Chile's  National  Airlines 
as  a  way  of  pressuring  Chile  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  copper  expropriation. 

In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  other  multilateral  lending  or- 
ganizations, similar  heavy-handed  poli- 
cies were  used  to  Impede  almost  sdl  new 
loans  to  Chile. 

Our  own  bilateral  development  loans  to 
Chile  came  to  a  halt.  Only  in  the  area  of 
military  assistance  did  we  continue  to 
provide  aid.  In  1971,  we  provided  $5  mil- 
lion in  military  credits  to  Chile  and 
again  in  December  1972  we  provided  $10 
million  in  credits.  Once  more  this  year 


we  extended  additional  credits  for  tlie 
purchase  of  P-6E  fighter  Jets. 

These  policies  clearly  produced  addi- 
tional severe  pressures  on  the  Allende 
regime  and  contributed  to  an  unknown 
degree  to  the  cascading  economic  difficul- 
ties that  set  the  stage  for  the  recent  mili- 
tary coup. 

For  aU  of  these  reasons,  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  special  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  try 
and  protect  the  rights  of  all  individuals 
now  threatened  by  the  military  rule  in 
Chile — 150  years  ago,  Simon  Bolivar 
wrote  hL*!  "Letter  Prom  Jamaica"  offering 
this  prediction : 

If  any  American  republic  Is  to  have  a  long 
life.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  Chile. 
There  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  never  been 
extinguished  ...  in  a  word,  it  Is  possible  for 
ChUe  to  be  free. 

To  a  great  degree  since  1830.  Chile  has 
been  free  and  democratic  and  this  his- 
tory, a  history  that  has  earned  Chile  tJie 
admiration  of  free  men  everywhere, 
makes  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
2  weeks  more  difficult  to  accept  and 
more  tragic  to  witness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SLAt7CHTCBHOTTBE       IN       SaMTIACO 

Pablo  Neruda,  Chile's  Nobei  Prize-winning 
poet,  was  dead  of  cancer,  and  even  as  bis 
body  was  lowered  into  its  grave,  his  country- 
men set  about  trying  to  murder  his  words. 
Books  of  all  kinds,  not  only  Neruda's  but 
those  by  Mao  and  Marx  and  Marcuse,  were 
seized  by  the  tens  of  thousands  from  homes, 
lxx3kstores  and  libraries  and  then  fed  to  bon- 
fires In  the  streets  of  Santiago.  And  the  mili- 
tary junta  that  has  ruled  Chile  for  three 
weeks  didn't  stop  there.  Chilean  universities, 
once  proud  bastions  of  independence,  were 
purged  of  suspected  leftists,  and  ordinary 
people  learned  to  dread  the  midnight  Itnock 
on  the  door.  All  that  was  bad  enough,  but 
Newswkkk  correspondent  John  Barnes  dis- 
covered last  week  that  the  reign  of  terror  has 
already  gone  much  ftirther  than  most  people 
thought.  Below,  Barnes's  report : 

The  mUltary  junta  wUl  not  admit  that 
there  have  been  mass  executions  slnoe  the 
overthrow  of  Salvador  Allende 's  Marxist  gov- 
ernment. "We  have  executed  perhaps  eight 
people  since  then  for  shooting  at  troops," 
Col.  Pedro  Ewing  told  newsmen.  But  that 
simply  Is  not  true.  I^ist  week,  I  slipped 
through  a  side  door  into  the  Santiago  city 
morgue,  flashing  my  Junta  press  p>ass  with 
aU  the  Impatient  authority  of  a  high  official. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dead  bodies  were  laid 
out  on  the  ground  floor,  awaiting  identifica- 
tion by  family  members.  Upstairs.  I  passed 
through  a  swing  door  and  there  in  a  dimly 
lit  -ocwrtdor  lay  at  least  50  more  bodies, 
squeezed  one  against  another,  their  heads 
prt^ped  up  against  the  waU.  They  were  aU 
naked. 

Most  had  been  shot  at  close  range  under 
the  chin.  Some  had  been  machine-gunned  in 
the  body.  Their  chests  bad  been  slit  open  and 
aewn  together  grotesquely  in  what  presum- 
ably had  been  a  pro  forma  autopwy.  They 
were  all  young  and,  judging  from  the  rough- 
ness of  their  hands,  all  from  the  working 
class.  A  couple  of  them  were  girls,  distin- 
guishable among  the  massed  bodies  only  by 
the  curves  of  their  breasts.  Most  of  their 
heads  had  been  crushed.  I  remained  for  per- 
haps two  minutes  at  most,  then  left  the 
building. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  mM^Aie 
with  a  Cbllean  friend  so  that  I  would  have 
a  witness.  I  also  took  along  a  camera.  As  I 
walked  through  the  swing  doors  of  the  cor- 
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rtdor,  the  sickly  sweet  smell  of  the  decom- 
poolng  bodies  aUnoet  knocked  me  b«ck.  There 
were  more  bodies,  perhaps  70,  and  they  were 
different  from  the  day  before.  Just  as  I  was 
pulling  the  camera  from  my  Jacket,  a  man 
In  a  white  coat  walked  through  the  doors  at 
the  other  end  of  the  corridor.  "What  do  you 
want?"  he  asked.  'Tm  looking  for  the  bath- 
room," I  said.  "Come  with  me,"  he  said.  As  I 
followed  him.  I  took  a  sharp  right  and  ran 
out  of  the  building.  Be  shouted  after  me 
hut  did  not  try  to  follow.  I  did  not  have  the 
coxipage  to  try  again.  Later,  In  my  hotel 
room,  my  friend  bunt  Into  tears.  "These  were 
my  countrymen,"  he  cried.  "My  Ood,  what 
has  happened  to  us?" 

BODlaS 

Workers  at  the  morgue  have  been  warned 
that  they  will  be  court-martialed  and  shot  If 
they  reveal  what  Is  going  on  there  But  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  ofllcial  mcrgue  body-count 
from  the  daughter  of  a  member  of  Its  staff: 
by  the  fourteenth  day  following  the  coup, 
she  said,  the  mcffgue  had  received  and  proc- 
essed a.796  corpses. 

No  one  knows  how  many  have  been  dls- 
poeed  of  elsewhere:  a  gravedlgger  told  me  of 
reports  that  helicopters  have  been  gathering 
bodies  at  the  emergency  flrst-ald  center  In 
central  Santiago,  then  carrying  them  out  to 
sea  to  be  dumped.  One  prleet  Informed  me 
that  on  the  Saturday  after  the  coup  he  had 
managed  to  get  into  the  City's  Technical 
University,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
heavy  Hghtlng.  on  the  pretext  of  blessing  the 
dead  He  told  me  he  saw  200  bodies,  all  piled 
together.  Tales  like  that  abound  in  Santiago, 
and  though  information  is  almost  nonexist- 
ent for  the  rest  of  Chile,  the  presumption  is 
that  the  executions  have  followed  a  similar 
pattern  In  other  cities.  But  the  morgue  coxmt 
alone  sets  the  regime'^  kill  rate  at  an  ap- 
palling 200  ChUeans  a  lay— Just  for  the  capl- 

Wlth  hardly  an  exception — ♦.he  victims 
come  from  the  pohUicionea — th3  slimu  that 
encircle  Santiago  and  house  half  the  city's  4 
mUllon  Inhabitants  During  the  three  turbu- 
lent years  of  Salvador  Allende's  administra- 
tion, the  poor  of  the  poblaclones  never  wav- 
ered in  their  support  of  his  government,  for 
the  fact  was  that  the  rotoa  (broken-down 
ones,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called  by 
the  more  affluent)  had  never  had  It  so  good. 
Despite  the  soaring  Inflation,  they  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  undreamed-of  luxuries, 
like  new  clothes,  radios,  television  sets,  re- 
frigerators. Community  food-distribution 
centers  In  the  poblaclones  were  always  well 
stocked,  while  the  shelves  of  stores  elsewhere 
remained  barren  Presumably,  the  JunU  be- 
lieves that  smoe  the  poblaclones  provided  the 
former  government's  main  support,  they  mxist 
be  terrorized  Into  accepting  the  fact  of  Its  de- 
mise So  the  local  leaders  are  now  paying  with 
their  lives  for  their  love  of  Allende.  Not  true 
poblacl6n  has  escaped  the  terror. 

EOTTKDUP 

I  spoke  with  three  women  from  the  Pln- 
coya  poblacl6n.  One  of  them,  a  mother  of 
two.  had  Just  found  out  that  she  was  a 
widow.  She  told  me  this  tearful  story:  "Sol- 
diers raided  our  poblacl5n  last  Saturday  at  8 
la  the  morning.  In  the  section  where  we  Uve. 
they  rounded  up  about  60  men  and  held 
them  until  a  police  lieutenant  came  to  take 
his  pick.  When  the  lieutenant  saw  my  hus- 
band, he  made  him  step  forward  and  told 
him:  'Now  you  wlU  pay  for  aU  you  people 
have  done.'  The  carabinero*  took  him  and  •■ 
few  others  to  the  police  station,  and  the  re«(, 
were  arretted  by  soUUers."  Por  three  days, 
she  and  the  other  women  of  Plncoya  searched 
for  their  men  \n  police  stations  and  the  two 
soccer  stadiums  where  thoiisands  are  incar- 
cerated. It  was  only  after  they  heard  that  a 
17-year-old  boy  from  their  block  had  been 
found  at  the  morgue — shot  In  the  head  and 
chest — that  they  made  the  Journey  to  see  the 
llsu  of  the  dead.  There  they  fotuul  her  hus- 


band. Gabriel,  as  well  as  every  adult  male 
from  one  block  of  their  poblacl6n. 

I  Joined  a  funeral  procession  of  weeping 
families  following  three  coffins  to  burial. 
Carablneros.  I  was  told,  had  raided  a  home  In 
the  Parque  Santa  Maria  poblacl6n  and  had 
picked  up  three  petty  thieves  aged  18.  19  and 
20.  A  sergeant  told  them  they  would  be  re- 
l«««d  IX  they  paid  7,000  eecudoee— only  $6, 
but  a  lot  of  money  to  the  poblacldn  poor. 
Their  barrio  raised  the  money  and  the  youths 
returned  home.  But  two  houre  later,  a  care- 
blnero  patrol  came  back  to  get  them.  That 
was  the  last  their  families  heard,  untU  they 
found  their  names  on  the  morgue  list.  One  oX 
the  boys  was  so  riddled  with  bullets  that 
they  could  har^Uy  dress  him  for  burial.  But 
the  fate  of  the  other  two  was  worse.  Ck>fflns  In 
ChUe  have  amaU  window  doors  over  the  face 
of  the  dead,  and  the  women  opened  them 
for  me.  There  were  no  heads  Inside. 

Orlando  Contreraa,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
and  seven  children  in  the  Joe6  Maria  Caro 
pobIacl6n.  Is  In  daUy  dread  of  an  official 
knock  at  his  door.  He  Is  a  laborer  who  worked 
In  Santiago's  office  of  social  development,  a 
particular  target  of  the  new  regime.  And  he 
la  weU  aware  of  the  danger  he  faces,  should 
the  soldiers  oome  after  him.  On  the  day  the 
coup  took  place,  he  told  me,  he  and  one  of 
his  sons  saw  ten  high-school  students 
marched  from  their  school,  their  hands  over 
their  heads,  after  a  brief  skirmish  with  cara- 
blneros. They  were  forced  to  lie  face  down 
on  the  ground,  and  then  a  policeman  walked 
the  line  of  prone  youngsters,  spraying  them 
with  machlnegun  Are. 

The  stories  of  atrocities  are  endless,  and  by 
now.  inhabitants  of  the  poblaclones  are  ut- 
terly terrified.  I  am  too  afraid  to  look  tot 
him,"  says  a  woman  from  the  Ultima  Hora 
poblacl6n,  whose  husband  was  last  seen 
covered  with  blood  being  hauled  away  In  a 
police  truck.  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  take 
me,  too,  and  what  would  happen  then  to  my 
four  chUdren?"  Many  are  now  afraid  even 
to  associate  with  families  that  had  any  con- 
nection with  Allende's  regime — whether  as 
party  membere,  union  leaders  or  employees 
In  the  food-distribution  centers.  "They  can 
kUl  whomever  they  want  to  kill,"  says  Con- 
treras  bitterly.  "There  Is  nothing  absolutely 
nothing,  that  we  can  do  about  It." 

Because  of  the  total  oenscx«hlp  of  domestic 
reporting,  most  middle-  and  upper-class 
Chileans  have  no  idea  what  Is  happening. 
They  hear  rumors,  but  their  hatred  for  Al- 
lende compounded  by  their  historic  contempt 
for  the  Totos  leaves  them  lltUe  desire  to  verify 
them.  Many  do  not  believe  the  stories  about 
slaughter  In  the  poblaclones;  many  simply 
don't  much  care.  "Why  should  we?"  a  ChU- 
ean  lawyer  asked  me  over  an  expansive  lunch 
in  a  wealthy  section  of  Santiago.  "I  don't 
believe  the  stories  you  tell  me,  but  after  the 
things  the  supporters  of  Salvador  AUende 
had  done  to  Chile,  they  deserve  whatever 
bapi>ens  to  them." 

Cru^an  MnjTA«T  Wourmo  Chttbch 

JTJWTA'S  ATTTBOUTAaUN   ACTS  ASS  CAVSOtO 
CONCXWJ 

(By  Marvlne  Howe) 

SAjnTAoo,  CHn-x.  September  30. — Chile's 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  ruling  Junta  In  the  "re- 
construction" of  the  country,  but  there  is 
deep  malaise  In  church  circles  over  the  con- 
tinuing violence  and  the  authoritarian  ac- 
tions of  the  mUltary  since  It  seized  power 
nearly  three  weeks  ago. 

At  least  two  priests  have  died  in  the  wave 
of  repression  against  sympathizers  of  the 
former  leftist  Government.  A  number  of 
Chilean  prieeU,  particularly  In  the  provinces, 
have  been  arrested,  warned  ru>t  to  engage  in 
politics  and  released. 

Foreign  priests  have  been  a  special  target 
of  the  military.  Some  have  been  expeUed — at 
least  two  Americans,  two  Canadians  and  sev- 


eral Dutchmen  and  Spaniards.  Strong  pres- 
sure has  also  been  put  on  four  French  priests 
to  leave  the  country. 

"They  hold  us  responsible  for  bringing 
Marxism  and  class  struggle  Into  the  country," 
a  foreign  priest  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
declared  bitterly. 

Christiana  for  Socialism,  a  group  of  some 
300  priests  and  other  church  people  who  sup- 
ported the  social  alms  of  the  late  President 
Salvador  AUende  Oossens,  has  gone  Into  i»- 
cess  and  some  of  its  leaden  are  in  hiding. 

Gonxalo  Arroyo,  the  group's  head,  has 
twice  been  mteirogated  by  the  military  au- 
thorities but  declines  to  make  any  public 
statement. 

One  of  the  graveet  acts  of  the  new  military 
authorities,  according  to  sources  close  to  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  Is  the  decision  of  few  days 
ago  to  name  military  men  as  rectors  In  all 
universities.  The  move  was  expected  to  bring 
protests  from  the  Vatican. 

HZLP  roa   PSI80NXBS 

The  Catholic  Unlveralty  of  ChUe  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  special  status,  even  vmder  the 
President  Allende,  a  marxlst.  The  university 
chanceUor,  who  was  approved  by  the  Pope, 
had  the  power  to  ratify  the  nomination  of 
the  rectors. 

The  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  Raul  Car- 
dinal SUva  Henriquez,  has  publicly  support- 
ed the  mUltary  in  its  declared  aim  of  "achiev- 
ing a  true  social  Justice.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  Is  known 
to  be  working  quietly  to  help  prisoners  and 
to  obtain  guarantees  for  foreign  refugees.  He 
has  visited  the  NaUonal  Stadium,  where  up 
to  7,000  people  are  detained,  and  taken  help 
and  transmitted  messages  for  prisoners. 

Cardinal  SUva  Henriquez  ardently  sup- 
ported discussions  between  President  Allende 
and  the  dominant  opposition  party,  the 
Christian  Democrats,  and  untU  the  end 
played  the  role  of  mediator  In  an  attempt  to 
spare  the  country  from  violent  confrontation. 
However,  most  ChrlsUan  DemocraU,  led  by 
former  President  Eduardo  Frel  Montalva, 
opposed  any  compromise  with  President  Al- 
lende. according  to  church  sources. 

"They  favored  a  white  coup — a  peaceful 
intervention  by  the  military,  with  the  oust- 
ing of  Allende — and  sincerely  thought  the 
armed  forces  would  call  for  elections  In  a 
month  or  so,"  an  aide  of  the  Cardinal  said, 
critical  of  such  "nalvet*." 

Many  priests  and  stanch  Christian  Demo- 
crets  who  disapproved  of  President  Allende's 
hurried  moves  toward  socialism,  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  new  regime's  use  of  force 
and  Its  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  the  clos- 
ing of  congress,  the  outlawing  of  leftist  par- 
ties, the  burning  of  Marxist  books  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Central  Workera  Confed- 
eraUon.  the  country's  largest  labor  organi- 
zation. 

The  permanent  committee  of  the  Chilean 
episcopate,  led  by  Cardmal  Sllva  Henriquez. 
visited  the  Junta  Friday  to  offer  its  "coopera- 
tion In  the  ^>lritual  and  nuiterial  develop- 
ment of  Chile."  A  communlqu*  Issued  at  the 
close  of  the  audience  stressed  the  wish  of 
th^  church  to  participate  in  "the  padflca- 
tlon  of  ^>lrits  and  m  guaranteemg  and  de- 
veloping the  social  gains  of  the  worken." 
AijiSMTt)  BT  mtrmxasiott 
The  bishops  are  said  to  be  alarmed  over  the 
repression  that  has  been  unleashed  since  the 
coup,  often  by  lower-ranking  offlcen  and 
apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Junta. 

An  office  has  been  set  up  within  the  church 
to  look  into  abuses  of  human  rights  and 
acts  of  violence  toward  workers,  who  gen- 
erally supported  the  Allende  Government,  as 
well  as  toward  religious  missions. 

One  case  Involved  the  Rev.  Juan  Aldna,  a 
Spanish  priest  of  the  Catholic  Action  Work- 
era  Movement,  who  was  arrested  on  Sept.  18. 
The  Archbishop  was  noClfled  of  the  priest's 
arrest  but  could  not  contact  >«»Tn 
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Several  days  later  a  body  with  10  bullet 
boles  In  the  hack  was  found  In  the  Mapocho 
Blver.  A  Spanish  consul  Identified  the  body 
as  that  of  Father  Alcina. 

A  Chilean  priest,  Miguel  Woodward,  who 
lived  and  worked  in  a  slum  district  In  the 
port  city  of  Valparaiso  and  taught  a  course 
in  trade  unionism  in  the  Catholic  University, 
was  arrested  and  beaten  "savagely,"  acoord- 
Ing  to  church  sources.  He  died  txom.  his 
wounds  In  a  Valparaiso  hospltaL 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

Previously  I  placed  in  the  Rkcord  an 
article  which  was  published  in  Newsweek 
magazine  of  this  week  by  American 
newspaperman  John  Barnes  calling  at- 
tention to  the  slaughter  in  Santiago.  If 
this  is  true,  and  I  understand  he  is  a 
reputable  newsman,  tills  is  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible,  Illegal  takeovers  of 
a  government  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  President.  L  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  that  he  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosixinsor  also. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  ready  to  yield 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  the  Senator  ask 
that  the  additional  cosponsors  be  Euided? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  additional 
cosponsors  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  wtlered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICXKDKrNT    NO.    BSS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  569 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  go  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  14.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

SSC.   24.   BTTUCAU  or  HTTMANTTAaiAir  AMD  8o- 

cxAi.  SxBTicxa. — It  Is  the  sense  ot  Congress 


that  the  President  ^oiUd  establish  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Hu- 
manitarian and  Social  Services  to  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tht  Bu- 
reau of  Humanitarian  and  Social  Services 
should  provide  continuing  guidance  and  co- 
ordination to  policies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams within  the  executive  branch  relating 
to  humanitarian  assistance  for  refugees  and 
victims  of  natural  dlsastera.  migration  and 
visa  affaln.  international  human  rights,  liai- 
son with  the  United  Nations  and  other  ap- 
propriate International  agencies  or  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  such  other 
humanitarian  and  social  affaln  as  the  8ec- 
ret»ry  of  State  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  estciblish  a  Bureau  of 
Humanitarian  and  Social  Services 
within  the  Department  of  State.  This  Is 
an  idea  and  a  ccxicept  which  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. They  refer  to  it  positively  on 
page  26  of  their  report  and  I  commend 
them  for  doing  so. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  institutionalize 
humanitarian  policies  and  programs 
within  the  Department  of  State,  so  that 
we  can  respond  more  immediately  and 
In  a  continuing  basis  and  in  a  significant 
way  to  the  basic  humanitarian  issues  and 
problems  that  come  before  the  world 
and  the  American  people. 

We  have  seen  recently  the  tyi>es  of 
situations  that  draw  our  attention  to 
Sahel,  the  area  below  the  Sahara  Desert, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  starving,  the  Nicaraguan  situation, 
the  flooding  in  Pakistan,  the  Bangladesh 
situation,  and  the  past  problems  in 
Nlgerla-Blafra.  EnormoiiS  numbers  of 
lives  have  been  lost  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  United  States  responded  in 
a  positive  way,  but  it  always  takes  a  good 
deal  of  time  before  we  are  able  to  put 
into  motion  the  kinds  of  efforts  which 
could  have  meant  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  coordi- 
nate the  various  humanitarian  assist- 
ance programs  that  exist  In  the  executive 
branch.  It  Is  not  a  new  idea.  It  has  been 
urged  since  1966,  so  it  has  been  around 
for  7  or  8  years.  This  approach  is  familiar 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
£md  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
may  be  accepted  and  taken  to  conference, 
and,  hopefully,  accepted  within  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  An  explanation  of 
this  item  appears  on  page  26  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows; 

COOBOINATXON  OF  EfDlCANTrAUAM   AND  DISASTB 

Bsuxr 

The  Committee  cooslden  the  humanitarian 
reUef  assistance  for  refugees  and  victims  of 
disaster  in  other  countries  to  be  a  vital  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  This  kind  of 
relief  aid  reflects  the  humanitarian  oonoems 
of  the  American  people,  and  its  delivery 
should  be  as  prompt  and  efficient  as  poealble. 

Over  the  yean  since  World  War  11,  the 
authority    for   the   conduct   of   these   relief 


activities  has  been  dl^>er8ed  among  several 
offices  and  bureaus  within  the  foreign  policy 
establishment.  Budget  Items  for  refugee  and 
disaster  assistance  are  scattered  over  many 
agencies  of  the  government.  The  Committee 
views  this  situation  with  concern,  believing 
that  Improved  coordination  of  these  activi- 
ties Is  destr&ble  In  order  to  provide  Congress 
and  the  public  with  a  true  picture  of  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  these  activities. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  oonsldera  that 
Improved  communication  between  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  private  voluntary  over- 
seas relief  agencies  is  urgently  needed.  Tliess 
agencies  m  1972  provided  $430  million  In 
disaster  and  refugee  relief  assistance,  or 
about  60%  of  the  total  humanitarian  relief 
assistance,  public  and  private,  which  flowed 
from  this  coimtry.  The  voluntary  agencies 
serve  as  the  delivery  systems  for  much  of  tbs 
humanitarian  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  government  and  they  carry  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  direct  contacts  with  refu- 
gees and  disaster  victims  m  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

Ilie  Committee  Is  aware  of  the  several  pro- 
posals for  the  creation  ai  a  single  high  level 
official  with  authority  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  humanitarian  reUef  activities  conducted 
by  the  United  States.  Most,  If  not  all,  of  these 
proposals  call  for  making  such  an  official 
the  focal  point  for  llaiscm  and  cooperation 
with  private  voluntary  relief  activities.  While 
It  has  not  acted  to  refxtrt  new  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  creation  of  such  an  official, 
the  Committee  wishes  to  make  plain  Its  view 
that  the  need  for  Improved  coordination  re- 
mains acute  and  urges  appropriate  action  by 
the  Administration  to  meet  this  need,  thus 
possibly  avoiding  the  need  for  legislative 
action. 

As  domestic  priorities  assert  themselves, 
and  the  United  States  moves  to  realign  Its 
far-flung  overseas  commitments,  the  rcrie  of 
the  voluntary  relief  agencies  In  the  delivery 
of  critlcaUy  needed  disaster  and  refugee  as- 
sistance Is  likely  to  grow.  It  Is  the  Commit- 
tee's view  that  the  Defianment  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
should  give  support  and  encouragement  to 
the  voluntary  agencies  when  they  move  In 
resptonse  to  appeals  for  such  assistance  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresidMit,  the 
committee  has  expressed  the  fact  that 
it  looks  with  considerable  favor  upon  the 
creation  of  a  single  high  oflBcial  with  au- 
thority to  coordinate  all  these  humani- 
tarian activities.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  expresses  that  same  attitude  and 
feeling  In  a  sense-of-Congress  citation, 
so  to  speak. 

I  think  this  is  a  worthy  amendment, 
and  that  we  should  accept  It.  If  the  Soia- 
tor  is  agreeable  to  that,  we  will  get  to 
a  voice  vote  and  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
back  ray  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  the  questimi  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Smator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  570. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amoidment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  prty- 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  disp«ise  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (wxlered. 

Amendment  No.  570  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  31,  Une  14.  Insert  the  following: 

SBO.      23.      HtrXANITARXiJf      Absistamcs      IK 

South  Asia. — The  President  Is  authorized  to 
rumlsh  humanitarian  assistance,  on  such 
t«rms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
to  the  United  Nations  High  ConunUsioner  for 
Bafugees  (UNHCR)  In  support  of  the  re- 
patriation and  exchange  of  minority  popula- 
tlocs  between  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  tat  the  purpMaee  of  this  section,  to 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  (6,000X00  few  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  re* 
main  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  amendment  that  we  are  going  to 
offer  here  for  disaster  relief,  of  which  the 
Senator  Is  a  cosponsor.  It  relates  to  sev- 
eral countries. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  not  include  this 
amendment  within  the  context  of  that 
amendment.  I  am  just  making  that  sug- 
gestion in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
Seimte  will  see  fit  to  accept  disaster  re- 
lief additions  in  the  bill. 

Bflr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
adding  the  $150  million  for  disaster  re- 
lief, or  just  earmarking,  in  the  amend- 
ment that  he  will  offer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  add  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to  co- 
ordinate this  effort.  All  we  are  doing  here 
Is  earmarking  for  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  which 
would  represent  the  United  States'  fair 
share  for  the  exchange  and  resettlement 
of  the  PsUkistanis  and  Bengalis  under  the 
agreement  recently  concluded  in  South 
Asia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  a  new  secUon 
that  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  add  to  the 
bill,  or  Is  this  a  section  in  the  existing 
bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  would  be  a  new 
secticsi  to  the  bill. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.   Will   the   Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Do   I   understand 
that  this  Is  not  additional  funding? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  to  be  taken  out 
of  disaster  relief  fimds  or  contingency 
funds? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
It  could  be  taken  out  of  existing  f  imds 
within  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  language  that 
the  Senator  has  in  his  amendment  indi- 
cates that  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes.  $6 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 
That  Is  an  addition  In  the  bin. 
I  undersUnd  the  importance  of  It,  and 
I  am  rare  my  sympathy  is  with  it,  but  if 
the  Senator  could  keep  his  langtiage  so 
XbaX  fimds  would  come  out  of  funds 
•athorized  within  the  WH  and  leave  It  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President  to  be  able 
to  find  those  funds — and  there  surely  Is 
within  the  contingency  funds  such  auth- 
ority— we  could  go  along  with  that 
amendment. 

Mr    KENNEDY.   If  the   amendment, 
therefore,  could  comply  with  the  sugges- 


tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  that  would 
be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  make  a  com- 
ment about  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  heard  earlier  In  the 
day  the  chairman  of  the  Porelfifn  Rela- 
tions Committee  speak  of  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  are  contemplating  aid  to 
Chile.  That  was  one  reason  why  he  was 
against  the  bill. 

I  had,  prior  to  that,  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  had 
initiated  this  matter,  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  Join  in  respect  to  this  effort. 

I  think,  the  point  having  been  made 
that  this  Is  a  desirable  addition,  the  mod- 
ification suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  what  the 
Senat<»-  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Km- 
NEDY )  was  trjring  to  do,  himself,  with  my 
cooperation,  in  respect  to  the  funding 
which  is  contained  to  the  first  clause  of 
his  bi^J.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  think  it  is  very  distinguished 
service  in  respect  to  the  bill  at  this  time, 
within  the  present-day  framework,  and 
that  It  should  carry  this  particular  pro- 
vision. 

Am  I  Joined  in  the  amendment  as  a 
cosponsor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  language  following  line  7  read  as 
follows,  in  lieu  of  the  langtiage  that  Is 
now  in  the  amendment: 

There  is  authorized  to  be  used  by  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  %6 
mUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  out  of  fimds 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  satisfactory, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  carries  out  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  the  modified 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  modified  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMxin>iczirr  Mo.  sti 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  571. 1  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dlipcnsed 
with,  but  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  RzcotD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  pag»  26,  strike  lines  l  through  11  and 
Uisert  the  foUowlng: 


PAKT  V— P06TWAK  BELIEP,  RBHABIU- 
TATION,  AND  RECON8TKU<7nON  IN 
SOtTTH  VIETNAM,  CAMBODIA,  AND  LAOS 
Sec.  801.  Qenxkai.  Authowtt.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  especially  humanitarian  assistance  for 
refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  war  orphans, 
and  other  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostili- 
ties or  oondiuons  relating  to  those  taostUltles, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  civilian  faculties  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  those  hostUltles  in  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  Assistance  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  other  international  organiza- 
tions, multilateral  Institutions,  and  private 
voluntary  8g:encles  with  a  minimum  presence 
and  activity  of  United  States  Government 
personnel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  objectives  of  the  amendment  in 
changing  the  language  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, to  make  it  clear  that,  first,  hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  the  first  priority 
of  our  foreign  aid  funds  to  Indochina. 

We  spell  out  that  the  first  priority  of 
our  aid  funds  should  be  for  refugees, 
civilians  who  are  casualties  of  the  war. 
orphans,  and  other  persons  disadvan- 
taged by  the  hostilities 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  urge  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical  we  proceed  through  interna- 
tional voluntary  and  multinational 
agencies,  with  a  minimum  presence  of 
U.S.  Government  personnel.  I  know  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  Itself 
to  make  sure  that  this  kind  of  general 
assistance  be  made  available  through  In- 
ternational efforts.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
focus  on  United  Nations,  specialized 
agencies,  and  voluntary  groups.  That  is 
where  this  assistance  should  go.  That  Is 
where  the  greatest  need  Is. 

There  are  about  1  million  orphans 
in  Vietnam.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  have  lost  arms  suid  legs.  About 
300,000  are  widows.  Thousands  have  been 
wounded  and  maimed.  There  is  a  fimda- 
mental  need  for  assistance  to  these  war 
victims. 

The  amendment  Is  an  effort  to  make 
sure  that  the  first  order  of  priority  will 
go  toward  meeting  their  needs.  Second, 
and  to  the  extent  possible,  we  should 
work  through  national  or  multinational 
agencies.  The  most  effective  work  being 
done  today  in  that  field  Is  through  such 
agencies.  That  has  been  true  for  the  last 
10  years. 

It  Is  In  an  effort  to  maximize  their  ef- 
forts and  to  minimize  the  use  of  direct 
U.S.  Government  personnel  that  this 
amendment  Is  directed  and  focused. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  language  of 
the  committee  states  quite  clearly  the 
Intent  that  I  would  hope  would  be 
achieved  by  this  language.  I  would  hope 
that,  since  It  is  really  consistent  with 
the  thrust  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report,  it  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Important  thing  for  us  to  note  Is  that 
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It  replaces  the  general  authority  set  forth 
at  page  26.  really  lines  1  through  11.  It 
simply  repeats  the  title,  except  that  it 
Includes  the  word  "rehabilitation." 

However,  as  to  the  substance,  I  think 
It  says  that  the  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  such  assistance  as  he  may 
determine  for  relief,  rehabilltatioii.  aty^ 
reconstruction,  and  it  includes  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
changes  the  word  "include"  to  "especial- 
ly" as  found  on  line  7  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  was  given  broad  author- 
ity, I  personally  would  not  see  any  great 
obections  to  it.  However,  I  would  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  It  does  at 
least  tell  him  we  consider  the  first  prior- 
ity would  be  the  various  elements  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massai^husetts  emphasized 
when  he  changed  the  word  "include," 
which  means  that  It  has  equal  priority, 
to  the  word  "especially,"  which  would 
give  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
respect  of  legislative  oversight  the  right 
to  claim  that  it  had  a  priority.  That  is 
one  distinction. 

The  other  distinction  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  aware  of  is,  "...  assistance 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  under 
the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions other  totemational  organizations, 
multilateral  Institutions,  and  private 
voluntary  agencies  with  a  minimum 
presence  and  activity  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel." 

I  would  like  the  Senate  to  tell  us  why 
he  feels  he  wants  to  be  so  restrictive.  I 
would  personally  prefer  It  if  he  could  say 
that  assistance  for  such  purposes  slia'l 
be  distributed  Insofar  as  practicable 
under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United 
Nations,  other  international  organiza- 
tions, multilateral  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations. 

I  see  no  reason  wh>'  we  should  bow  out 
of  It  by  restricting  ourselves  to  a  mini- 
mum presence  and  activity  of  the  United 
States  Government  personnel.  That 
would  be  drawing  into  the  woodwork, 
seems  to  me. 

I  suggest  that  rather  than  leave  It  to 
the  conference  to  try  to  define  this,  we  do 
it  right  here  and  now  and  strike  the  word 
"to"  at  the  end  of  line  2  on  line  3  strike 
the  words  "the  maximum  extent"  and 
say  "insofar  as  practicable"  and  so 
forth,  and  put  a  period  at  the  end  of  the 
word  "agencies"  on  line  5. 

In  that  way,  I  would  consider  that  the 
amendment  would  be  entirely  appropri- 
ate to  give  at  least  a  claimed  priority  to 
these  highly  himianltarian  purposes  and 
not  absolutely  tie  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  in  the  administration  of 
its  AID  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct  in  analyzing  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  clear  intention  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  put  a  high  priority  on  the  humani- 
torian  needs  of  the  people  of  Indochina. 
It  has  been  evident  to  me  for  some  period 
of  time  that  when  there  is  a  choice  be- 
tween the  humanitarian  needs  and  other 
needs,  the  other  needs — military  sup- 
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plies,  general  economic  aid — get  taken 
care  of  first. 

The  record  is  replete  with  examples  of 
this.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment to  indicate  by  the  words  "especially 
humanitarian"  a  sense  of  our  priority 
for  the  war  victims  of  this  ravaged  part 
of  the  world,  to  indicate  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  that  it  win  be  the  pur- 
pose and  the  f imctlon  of  our  aid  program 
to  meet  these  basic  and  fundamental  hu- 
manitarian needs  first. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  'esp)eclally" 
was  added  to  give  that  emphasis,  so  that 
priority  would  be  maintained. 

The  reason  for  emphasizing  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  Is 
to  move  toward  building  upon  the  hu- 
manitarian expertise  and  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  that  has  been  devel- 
oped within  recent  times  in  these  bodies. 
The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  enormously  successful 
in  responding  to  humanitarian  problems 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  that  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  have  made  a  most 
impressive  record  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  United  Nations  and  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so  under  the  United  Nations 
umbrella,  in  Bangladesh,  for  example, 
where  they  have  been  most  effective  in 
marshaling  the  support  of  other  nations. 
And  the  United  States  is  making  its  con- 
tributions, but  under  the  UJ4.  umbrella. 
There  are  brought  into  this  situation 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  from  other  countries. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
many  other  countries  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  willing  to  participate  in 
this  humanitarian  assistance.  I  think 
that  to  the  extent  we  maintain  a  very 
close  or  dominating  relationship  with  aid 
programs,  we  will  discourage  the  active 
participation  in  humanitarian  problems 
of  other  nations,  and  we  will  not  be  as 
effective  in  the  utilization  of  the  various 
international  organizations  in  the  areas 
which  I  think  they  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  past. 

We  have  tried  to  indicate  some  fiex- 
ibility  for  the  administration  by  saying 
"To  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble." I  know  that  the  Senator  suggests 
"so  far  as  practicable." 

However.  I  do  feel  that,  given  their 
track  records  on  meeting  humanitarian 
needs  and  problems,  unless  we  give  some 
sense  of  urgency  and  some  degree  of  di- 
rection. I  am  afraid  that  t2iis  thrust  may 
be  lost. 

I  tun  glad  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  however,  to  attempting 
to  meet  both  of  the  aims. 

But  this  Is  the  resison  for  the  language : 
"the  maximum  extent  practicable."  to 
capitalize  upon  the  expertise  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  Nations'  spe- 
cialized agencies,  along  with  other  In- 
ternational agencies.  And  most  impor- 
tantly it  is  beginning  to  bring  those 
groups  toto  play  so  that  other  coimtries 
aroimd  the  world  can  help  underwrite 
humELnitarian  assistance. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  they 
will.  T^ey  have,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  very  familisj-  with  humani- 
tarian problems  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
understands  rather  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 


hope  t.hat  the  Senator  would  accept  the 
following  suggestion.  On  lines  2  and  3  of 
page  2,  strike  out  "to  the  mRTtmuTp  ex- 
tent and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"wherever".  And  beginning  with  Una  6, 
after  the  word  "agencies"  insert  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph. 

On  that  basis,  I  would  be  prepared  on 
our  side  to  accept  the  tmiendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well.  I  think  that  is 
acceptable,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amendment  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  change  "to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable"  to  "wher- 
ever practicable  under  the  auspices  of 
and  by  the  United  Nations,  other  toter- 
national  organizations,  multilateral  in- 
stitutions, and  private  voluntary 
agencies." 

I  think  if  that  is  really  carried  through, 
there  may  be  corresponding  language  in 
other  parts  of  the  legislation,  so  the  ear- 
her  language  may  verj-  well  be  redundant. 

I  move  that  my  amendment  be  so 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Helks)  All  remaining  lime  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fnun 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  to  the  desk  an- 
other amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  amendments  does  the  Senator 
have? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  a  printed 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
a  prtoted  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  it  is  not  a  prtoted 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  26  strike  line  12  through  17  aad 
insert  the  following : 

■"Sk;,  802.  AuTHoaiXATioN — (a)  There  are 
authorleed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot  this  chap- 
ter, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes,  for  the  Qacal  rear  1974 
not  to  exceed  >376.<X)0.000.  which  anx>aQt  ts 
authorised  to  remain  available  untu  ex- 
panded. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subjection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  not  less  than  •10.000.000  shall  be 
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arallAblc  until  ezpended  to  support  hunuui- 
ItarlMi  programs  of  the  IndoclilnA  Open- 
tlons  Oroup  of  the  Int«niatlonAl  Red  Croes 
In  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos. " 

Mr.  KKNNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  earmark- 
ing of  a  $10  million  contribution  for  the 
Indochina  Operations  Group — ICXJ — of 
the  International  Red  Cross  for  human- 
itarian programs  in  Indochina. 

I  might  indicate  to  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  why  the  amendment  is 
imprinted.  It  is  because  it  was  only  to- 
day that  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Red  Cross  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  earlier  inquiry  of  a  num- 
ber of  days  ago,  September  13.  about  the 
particular  humanitarian  needs  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Our  committee  had  received  assur- 
ances from  the  administration  that  all 
is  being  done  that  was  required  of  the 
various  humanitarian  agencies,  until  as 
of  this  morning,  when  I  received  this 
telegram  indicating  that  the  Red  Cross 
itself  is  handicapped  und  limited  by  the 
financial  limitations  that  it  has  in  pro- 
viding, again,  for  basic  himiani tartan 
needs  in  Cambodia. 

As  I  understand,  the  administration 
has  gone  ahead  earlier  today,  and  com- 
municated to  Geneva  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
Red  Cross.  This  amendment  Is  basically 
to  provide  that  of  the  $376  million  re- 
construction aid  for  all  of  Indochina  $10 
million  be  earmarked  for  the  Red  Cross 
Indochina  Operations  Group,  for  relief 
purposes  m  Cambodia. 

I  am  stire  that  they  will  end  up  with 
a  good  deal  more  ftmds  than  the  $10 
million,  but  I  do  feel  that  if  they  felt 
assiu-ed.  as  of  now,  that  at  least  they 
would  be  able  to  get  $10  million,  they 
would  be  able  to  develop  the  programing 
which  Is  so  essential  in  terms  of  saving 
lives. 

But  that  Is  the  reason,  because  this 
communication  reached  me  only  this 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
might  I  just  say  to  the  Senator,  this 
amendment  has  just  come  to  us  out  of 
the  cold  blue,  so  to  speak,  without  any 
advance  information  or  knowledge  about 
It.  Is  It  the  intent  of  the  amendment  to 
add  this  amount? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  It  Is  just  to  ear- 
mark—there is  provided  $376  million  in 
reconstruction  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  would  earmark 
of  that  sum  $10  million  for  the  Cam- 
bodian refugee  program  as  sponsored  by 
the  Indochina  Operations  Oroup  at  the 
Red  Cross. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[TKi.K:aAM — SrpT.  38.  1873] 
To:   Senator  Kxkkxdt. 
From:   Olaf  Stroh  lOO. 

Reference  your  telegram  13  September  1973 
appreciate  your  encouraging  interest  for  Red 
Croea  actlvlUee  In  Cambodia.  Despite  difficult 
conditions  lOQ  already  undertook  measiirea 
to  try  to  obtain  establishment  of  neutral 
zones.  Several  medical  teams  permanently  on 
the    spot    working    for   sick    and    wounded. 
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Emergency  assistance  also  given  especlaUy  to 
displaced  persons  such  as  ahelteis  and  addi- 
tional nutrition  to  children.  Are  conscious 
that  far  greater  assistance  badly  needed  in 
Cambodia  but  have  to  adapt  oui  activities  to 
limited  flnanrtsl  resources  put  at  our  dis- 
posal by  Oovemmenta  and  National  SocleUes 
for  the  total  programme  to  all  Indochina. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
out  of  the  $376  million  which  is  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  any  amount  the  Govern- 
ment feels  would  be  needed  could  be  au- 
thorized? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  convinced  that  they  can.  The 
Red  Cross  will,  in  fact,  probably  get  a 
grood  deal  more  than  these  amoimts.  But 
it  would  give  them  the  assurance  at  the 
present  time,  when  they  say  their  effec- 
tiveness in  increasing  humanitarian  as- 
sistance is  limited.  This  kind  of  assur- 
ance would  let  them  go  ahead  with  and 
pursue  thetr  humanitarian  responsibili- 
ties and  at  least  be  assured  that  they 
wiU  be  able  to  obtain  resources  to  this 
extent. 

This  does  not  add  any  additional 
money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  may  be  a  number  of  other  orga- 
nizations that  would  want  funds  ear- 
marked? 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  understand  the 
importance  of  helping  the  International 
Red  Cross.  I  know,  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated  and  as  we  have  stated  here  on 
the  floor,  that  in  the  $376  million  cate- 
gory of  relief  and  assistance  to  Indochina 
areas,  fimds  could  be  made  available  for 
Cambodia,  or  for  Cambodian  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  not  settle  for 
just  having  this  colloquy,  and  include  in 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  that 
we  would  expect  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  International  Red  Cross  be- 
cause it  is  a  highly  respectable  and  ac- 
cepted organization.  I  hesitate  to  start 
the  process  of  earmarking  for  one  orga- 
nization, because  the  next  thing  we  will 
have  church  groups  and  civic  groups  one 
after  another  coming  in,  and  It  is  very 
difficult  to  turn  one  down  by  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  I  draw  a 
distinction  between  earmarking  for  a 
church  group  and  earmarking  for  an  in- 
ternational orgsmization,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  International  Red  Cross. 
Rather  than  It  being  a  general  kind  of 
a  statement  that  they  are  doing  useful 
work,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  support 
them,  they  have  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  our  Government.  I  would  like  to  just 
read  this  portion  of  the  message  from 
Olaf  Stroh,  who,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
is  the  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Indo- 
china operations  group  in  Geneva: 

Reference  your  telegram  13  September  1973 
appreciate  your  encouraging  Interest  for  Red 
Cross  activities  In  Cambodia  Despite  difficult 
conditions  lOO  already  undertook  measures 
to  try  to  obtain  establishment  of  neutral 
zones.  Several  medical  teams  permanently  on 
the  spot  working  for  sick  and  wounded.  Emer- 
gency assUtance  also  given  especially  to  dis- 
placed persons  such  as  shelters  and  addi- 
tional nutrition  to  children.  Are  conscious 
that  far  greater  assistance  badly  needed  In 
Cambodia  but  have  to  adapt  our  activities 
to  limited  financial  resources  put  at  our  dis- 
posal by  Oovemments  and  National  Societies 
for  the  total  programme  to  all  Indochtoa. 


This  awjeal  to  the  United  States  ha« 
been  in  effect,  reaUy,  since  last  spring, 
and  I  regret,  too,  that  we  have  to  take 
particular  appeals  and  try  to  respond 
through  legislation.  But  we  have  had  this 
appeal  now  for  a  number  of  months.  I. 
too,  regret  that  we  have  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  earmark  in  these  partic- 
ular areas,  but  what  we  have  here  is  a 
thoroughly  creditable,  reputable  orga- 
nization and  they  find  limited  ability  to 
move  in  humanitarian  areas  because  of 
the  financial  constraints.  I  am  convinced 
that  over  any  period  of  time  they  will 
probably  receive  not  Just  these  funds  but 
a  good  deal  more.  The  fact  that  we  ear- 
mark these  now  would  give  assurance  to 
the  organization  that  they  could  move 
ahead,  which  will  result  in  the  saving  of 
many  lives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  understand  the  cogency  of 
his  argument.  I  listened  to  the  telegram 
he  read.  I  think  that  we  can  manage  this 
aD  right.  I  would  come  out  of  the  $376 
milUcn.  with  no  additional  fimds  needed. 
The  International  Red  Cross,  of  course. 
Is  a  highly  reputable  and  respected  orga- 
nization. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  take  this  to 
conference  and  if  we  have  any  difllculties, 
we  will  discuss  it  with  the  Senator  before 
we  finally  dispose  of  It 

So  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KDHfEDY)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  and  his 
staff  on  their  prodigious  work 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
DLESTOH)  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
This  is  not  a  new  subject.  It  has  been  de- 
vated  and  talked  about 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  observe  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as 
drafted  amends  a  part  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  already  stricken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this  time 
and  will  attempt  to  redraft  or  restruc- 
ture the  amendment  to  the  existing  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  -nien  the  Senator 
withdraws  his  amendment  temporarily? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetta  is  temporarily  withdrawn. 

B4r.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  have  the  floor 
now?   

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Could  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  call  up  at  this 
time  the  amendment  that  relates  to  the 
medical  aspects  first,  and  dispose  of  that 
one  first. 

Mr.  CHILES  Of  course.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  second  amendment 
smd  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ckoxs 
to  8.  2336.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
ano*  Act  at  IMl.  and  for  other  purpoaes, 

On  page  37  between  Itoes  19  and  30  Insert 
the  foUowtng  new  section: 

"Sac.  804.  CBNTKa  roa  Plastic  and  Rbcon- 
sraiTCTivs  Sckgkbt  ut  Saigon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  802  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  not  less  than  •713,000  shaU 
be  avaUable  solely  for  fumlshtog  assistance 
to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  to  Saigon." 

On  page  37,  itoe  30,  strike  out  "sec.  804" 
and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  "sec.  805". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  what  the  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  earmark  funds  for  assisting  the 
Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  in  Saigon.  It  would  earmark 
$712,000  for  that  Center.  This  language 
has  been  voted  on  before.  It  was  in  the 
House  biU.  It  was  left  out  of  the  bill  this 
time  in  committee.  It  Is  a  project  we  are 
well  aware  of  and  the  great  amount  of 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  the  field  of 
reconstructive  plastic  surgery  in  Saigon 
and  how  much  the  Center  is  doing  In  that 
way.  As  I  say,  the  Senate  has  been  on 
record  as  supporting  this  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  modest  request  in  an  area  that  is 
in  great  need  of  the  kind  of  work  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  described.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  thought- 
fulness  in  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
It  will  mean,  if  the  amendment  Is  adopt- 
ed— and  we  will  have  no  problem  in  the 
conference  with  it — that  we  will  have 
the  matter  sealed  down  so  that  I  would 
hope  all  of  us  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing an  amendment  today  which 
would  earmark  funds  for  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  to  the  Center  for  Plastic 
and  Reconstructive  Surgery  in  Saigon. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Children's  Medical  Relief  Interna- 
tional— CMRI— through  an  editorial  in 
the  Gainesville  Sim  Newspaper.  Later,  in 
an  article  in  Time  magazine,  I  learned 
that  the  center  was  the  only  facility  in 
South  Vietnam  dedicated  to  providing 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery  for 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  every  Member  of 
this  body  could  have  seen  the  film  I 
showed  a  Uttle  over  a  ytai  ago  In  the 
Senate  Auditorium.  The  movie  told  the 
story  of  some  of  the  children  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  innocent  victims  of  war 
who  desperately  need  our  help.  The 
photographs  of  youngsters  unable  to  close 
their  eyes,  without  ears  or  limbs  or  with 
large  portions  of  facial  tissue  destroyed 
due  to  noma,  the  disease  that  attacks 
malnourished  children,  were  gruesome 


to  look  at.  And  they  linger  in  the  mind, 
long  after  the  film  is  over.  The  outstand- 
ing work  the  center  accomplishes  gives 
us  some  ray  o(  hope — some  channel  for 
the  expression  of  something  positive, 
something  constructive. 

In  1967,  Arthur  J.  Barsky,  MJD.  and 
Thomas  R.  Miller  established  Children's 
Medical  Relief  International,  a  nonprofit 
New  York  based  agency.  In  1968,  in  co- 
operation with  the  South  Vietnamese 
medical  commimity.  they  founded  the 
center  to  care  for  Vietnamese  civilians. 
At  first,  patients  were  seen  in  an  apart- 
ment building  In  Saigon,  but  with  the 
dedication  of  the  new,  modem  structure 
In  1969,  full  scale  operation  of  the  hospi- 
tal began.  During  the  first  year  400  chil- 
dren were  served.  Today  the  center  treats 
more  than  1,200  children  armualiy  and 
has  already  taken  care  of  nearly  5,000 
patients.  The  average  patient's  age  is  8. 

Rather  than  give  a  more  technical  de- 
scription, let  me  quote  from  a  letter  Tom 
Miller  received  from  American  plastic 
surgeon,  Richard  Dakln,  who  served 
there: 

Nothing  In  my  tratolng  prepared  me  for 
the  shock  of  my  first  visit  to  the  center  for 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery.  It's  like 
going  to  the  pound,  where  the  puppies  clus- 
ter itfound  the  visitors,  playful  but  shy.  and 
very  appealing  In  their  attempts  to  be 
chosen — but  these  puppies  are  really  children 
and  they  are  asktog.  they  are  really  asktog. 
for  operations:  Then  one  notices  that  eyes 
and  noses  and  ears  and  cheeks  are  mlsetog. 
And  one  sees  the  Incredible  bum  contrac- 
tures, heels  fused  to  buttocks,  and  ears  plas- 
tered down  Into  shoulders,  and  fingers  locked 
back  onto  Uttle  wrists.  Keloids  are  part  of 
nearly  every  bum  Injury,  and  mountains  of 
scar  tissue  cascade  from  forehead  to  chto 
to  breast  bone  and  across  brown  bellies.  Old 
skin  graft  donor  sites  look  like  deep  bums 
that  bad  never  been  grafted. 

They  are  so  confident  that  the  surgeons 
can  help  them,  and  their  quiet  brown  eyes 
foUow  us  as  we  make  rounds.  And  I  wish  that 
I  bad  memorized  every  text  book  I  had  ever 
read  and  could  repeat  flawlessly  everything 
my  teachers  had  ever  shown  me. 

Bums  are  a  major  problem  In  Viet- 
nam, not  only  from  the  war  but  from 
war-related  causes.  Yet,  in  all  of  South 
Vietnam  there  Is  no  adequate  biu*n  treat- 
ment facility.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
has  repeatedly  and  urgently  requested 
Children's  Medical  ReUef  International 
to  help  it  establish  a  bum  treatment  fa- 
cltllty.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  center  is  not  equipped  to  treat  severe 
fresh  bums,  the  present  medical  emer- 
gency htis  forced  it  to  accept  many  fresh 
bum  cases,  forcing  it  to  disctuitlnue  Its 
other  Important  work.  Construction  of  a 
bums  facility  could  be^  immediately 
and  be  completed  in  9  to  12  months. 
Badly  needed  bum  treatment  equipment 
could  be  ordered  and  used  Immedilately. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  saw  the  pathetic 
photograph  that  was  plastered  on  nearly 
every  front  page  across  the  Nation  of  a 
litUe  girl  caught  in  a  raid  of  South  Viet- 
namese planes  that  missed  their  targets 
and  mistakenly  dropped  flaming  napalm 
on  civilians — on  their  own  soldiers.  The 
picture  showed  the  girl  who  had  ripped 
off  her  burning  clothes  and  with  others 
in  the  village  fled  down  the  road  in  ter- 
ror. Ten-year-old  Samkin  Toe  will  live 
to  remember  that  awful  day.  In  fact, 
her  third  degree  bums  amd  serious  com- 
plications were  treated  at  the  center. 


But  with  all  her  suffering,  Samkin  Toe 
was  stai  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  at 
least  got  treatment — and  a  chance  to 
survive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  concern  for  theee 
unfortunate  children  is  any  matter  for 
debate  among  men  of  compassion. 
CMRI  deserves  our  support  because  It 
Is  an  organization  bent  on  repairing,  re- 
building, and  healing — on  the  activities 
man  performs  when  be  Is  really  most 
human. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  give  my 
amendment  its  strong  support.  We  de- 
cided we  should  not  be  fighting  there. 
Now  we  must  realize  our  responsibility 
to  help  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  of  so 
many  innocent  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
this  amendment  is  In  the  House  version 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Accept- 
ing this  addition  to  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  will  be  an  aid  In  eliminating 
any  unnecessary  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  contains  similar  lan- 
guage to  what  was  in  the  House  bill.  It 
would  earmark  $712,000  for  the  Center 
for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery 
in  Saigon.  It  is  language  that  wsis  con- 
tained in  the  last  Senate  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  bill  itself  was  defeated.  This  is 
language  in  the  House  bill  at  present  and 
would  earmark  these  funds  for  that 
center. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ad- 
vised and  I  say  this  because  it  is  essen- 
tial to  make  this  very  clear  to  the  Senate 
as  the  basis  on  which  the  minority  side 
at  least  with  the  permission  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxn)  would 
take  the  amendment,  that  this  amend- 
ment was  £u3opted  by  the  Senate  in  a 
foreign  aid  bill  which  never  became  law 
here  recently.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
if  we  adopt  this  pro\'ision  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  as  it  is  exactly  identical 
with  the  one  in  the  House  bill,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  change  it  in  con- 
ference; but  on  the  representation,  one, 
that  we  did  adopt  it  before  and,  two,  that 
the  situation  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion remains  the  same,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared, if  the  Soiator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncxN)  is  willing,  to  take  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
agreeable  to  taking  it  to  conference.  I 
recall  that  Joe  McCaffery,  at  6:30  this 
moming,  referred  to  this  as  being  proxy 
voting  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever. But  I  would  be  willing  to  take  it. 
But  It  Is  risky  busmess.  accepting  an 
amendment  that  we  have  seen  only  2 
secMids  before  we  have  to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  not  t)e  necessary 
to   take   this   to  conference   because  it 
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would  be  identical  language  which  is  now 
in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  just  said  that.  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  spelled  out 
the  understanding,  one,  that  it  has  been 
in  a  previous  bill  which  did  not  become 
law  here  recently,  which  is  represented 
to  us  by  our  own  staff  and.  two,  that  the 
situation  remains  the  same.  If  there  Is 
any  problem  about  it,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  man  of  good 
faith  and  we  will  find  ways  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  But  on  those  assurances 
which  I  gather  we  get  from  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  amendment.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly those  assumptions? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHn.«s). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMXMT  KO.  578 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  578. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rscors. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  line  10,  strike  out  "Shajuno  of 
Costs. — "  and  Inaert  tn  lieu  thereof  "Co«t- 
Shajunc  and  PrrNDmc  Lucm. —  (a)". 

On  page  7.  between  lines  18  and  19.  Insert 
tbe  following : 

••(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  tJnlted  States  Oovermnent  under  section* 
103-107  of  this  Act  for  a  project,  for  a 
period  exceeding  thlrty-sU  consecutiTe 
months,  with  efforts  being  made  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  euch  period,  to  obtain  sources 
of  financing  within  that  country  and  from 
other  foreign  countries  and  multilateral 
organizations. 

••(c)  No  amounts  made  avaUable  under 
this  Act  BhaU  be  obligated  for  any  foUow-on 
project  which  links  that  project  with  any 
other  project.". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  the  thnust 
of  the  bUl  before  the  Senate  is  that,  after 
all  the  years  since  World  War  IL  we  are 
goin«  to  try  to  change  the  direction  of 
our  AID  program;  that  we  are  going  to 
realize  that  we  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  we  no  longer  should  blindly  fol- 
low the  practice  that  pertiape  made  sense 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  when  the 
United  States  had  all  the  dollars  and 
only  the  United  States  had  the  capacity 
of  a  developed  country  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce and  to  look  after  it«  neighbors;  but 
that  we  are  in  changing  times  and  are 
no  longer  the  biggest  guy  on  the  block, 
who  has  all  the  money  or  all  the  military 
potential;  that  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  continue  to  try  to  help 


those  countries  less  fortunate  to  help 
them  reach  their  destiny  and  become 
more  developed;  that  that  is  In  our  na- 
tional interest.  That,  as  I  understand  It. 
is  the  thrust  of  the  bill  being  managed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

This  amendment  actually  goes  to  that 
thrust,  because  the  amendment  would 
also  require  that  capital  projects  that 
we  are  going  into  under  our  AID  pro- 
posals would  not  string  out  over  msiny, 
many  years  and  would  not  be  financing 
huge  capital  projects,  but  would  be  more 
in  the  nature  of  trigger  money  or  start- 
up money,  or  money  that  would  be  used 
for  planning  and  to  find  other  sources  of 
capital  and  to  bring  them  into  being,  so 
th&t  they  would  start  the  engine  for  de- 
velopment. 

It  would  recognize  that  under  our  pro- 
gram of  technical  aid,  we  would  not  be 
trying  to  finance  huge  capital  projects 
under  this  program  and  continue  over 
years  and  years.  So  this  amendment 
would  pl£u;e  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
years  that  AID  could  finance  a  project. 

I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  for  a  3 -year  phaseout  of 
each  AID  loan.  I  feel  that  it  Is  essential 
to  have  some  mechanism  in  our  AID 
legislation  which  will  insure  that  the 
AID  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  others  rather 
than  to  do  it  ourselves.  Our  policy  should 
be  to  elicit  financing  by  national  institu- 
tions and  other  development  agencies 
rather  than  be  a  source  of  financing. 

My  amendment  limits  the  disburse- 
ment period  for  AID  financing  to  3  years. 
This  would  permit  the  Agency  to  plan, 
advise,  negotiate,  open  bids,  smd  con- 
clude contracts  before  or  after  the  36 
months  of  disbursement.  So  the  AID 
Agency  would  be  able  to  have  a  10-year 
sectoral  loan  program  with  a  country  in 
education,  for  example,  in  which  a  con- 
tinuing working  relationship  could  be  es- 
tablished and  in  which  technical  as- 
sistance, planning,  and  advisory  work 
coiHd  be  done.  But  the  financial  role  of 
the  Agency  in  any  given  project  would  be 
limited  to  3  years.  This  would  make  the 
Agency's  essential  effort  in  the  financial 
field  one  of  looking  for  and  stimulating 
other  Internal  and  external  sources  of 
financing.  AID  money  would  become  one 
of  several  means  of  stimulating  effort  by 
others  rather  than  a  source  of  complete 
financing  itself.  This  time  limit  on  AID's 
financial  role  in  any  given  project  would 
end  foreign  aid  as  a  glveway.  Thla  is 
what  the  American  people  want. 

The  other  proposal  I  have  made  is  to 
eliminate  follow-on  loans.  These  are 
loans  which  are  made  to  complete  a 
project  started  by  a  previous  loan. 

An  example  of  a  follow-on  project 
which  we  recently  came  across  in  our 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  occurred  in 
Afghanistan,  where  AID  financed  a 
powerhouse  project.  It  is  no  good  if  you 
have  a  new  generator  with  no  trans- 
mission lines.  The  United  States  tried  to 
get  others  to  finance  the  transmission 
lines  but  ended  up  being  the  lender  of 
last  resort  and  financing  the  transmis- 
sion facilities  Itself.  This  Is  clearly  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  open  to  criticism  for 
being  a  giveaway,  with  no  end  in  sight. 


That  is  why.  in  the  second  phase  of 
the  amendment,  we  are  trying  to  strike 
the  foUowup  projects  after  a  project 
has  been  entered  into.  In  that  way.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  responsible  for 
okaying  the  project  would  understand 
that  this  is  what  we  are  talldng  about. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  loan  of  $2 
mUlion  that  is  going  to  grow  into  $15 
million  because  of  the  follow-on  projects 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  on  after  the 
first  one  unless  we  have  a  prohibition 
such  as  this. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  kinds  of  ideas 
can  provide  a  means  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  can  feel  that  they  are  reach- 
ing out  to  people  in  poor  countries 
abroad  but  that  they  are  not  being  taken 
to  the  cleaners  in  the  process.  If  the 
public  feels  that  its  interests  and  in- 
stincts are  being  expressed  in  legislation 
and  in  AID  policy,  then  I  think  we  may 
have  a  more  politically  sustainable  AID 
posture  for  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  we  see  that  we  have  a  pos- 
ture of  aid  that  lacks  a  constituency,  be- 
cause the  American  people  have  the  idea 
that  too  many  times  it  has  been  a  give- 
away project,  that  we  have  supported 
what  might  be  good  projects,  but  there  is 
no  cutoff  period  and  no  end  to  good 
projects,  and  there  is  no  end  to  being 
able  to  select  and  sort  out  those  projects. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
}rield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  objective  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  in  offering  this 
amendment  is  the  very  best,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  question  that  in  any  way, 
in  finding  some  fault  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

Needless  to  say.  this  proposal  would 
make  a  basic  and  fundamental  change 
in  the  concept  of  our  whole  aid  program. 
If  the  proposal  has  merit — and  It  may 
have  merit — it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  the 
kind  of  basic  departure  that  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  with  an  opportunity 
to  hear  from  the  administration. 

It  is  my  Impression  that  there  is  noth- 
ing magic  about  3  years.  Indeed,  I  see  no 
particular  relation  between  3  years  and 
the  goals  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

If  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  bring  other  nations  into  the 
effort  to  help  underdeveloped  countries. 
I  might  say  that  16  other  nations  are 
already  actively  engaged  in  that  effort. 
In  fact,  some  of  them,  in  terms  of  their 
gross  national  product,  are  doing  a  bet- 
ter Job  than  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adc^t  an 
amendment  such  as  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
terested In  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  would 
like  him  to  know  that  I  did  present  this 
proposal  to  the  committee.  I  did  testify 
before  the  committee  in  June.  That  testi- 
mony was  certainly  available  In  the 
record  to  the  AID  people  as  well  as  to 
the  committee  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  arbitrary  figure  of 
3  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  per- 
haps some  other  figure  could  be  used,  but 
right  now  the  average  of  aid  is  over,  per- 
haps, 5  years.  This  year  we  are  getting 
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ready  to  disburse  a  [>ayment  under  a  loan 
of  a  commitment  made  in  1961  to  Ar- 
gentina. This  year  we  are  going  to  make 
a  payment  of  $7.5  million.  The  interest 
on  that  loan  that  Argentina  will  be  pay- 
ing is  three-qusuters  of  1  percent.  Sen- 
ators can  see  why  we  should  have  some 
time  period. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  I  can  think  of.  Someone  in 
the  United  States  today  who  wants  to 
buy  a  home  has  to  pay  9-percent  interest, 
and  yet  we  are  making  a  loan  where  we 
made  a  commitment  in  1961  to  Argen- 
tina; the  loan  was  for  $7.5  million  and 
bears  interest  at  tliree-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

I  do  not  see  any  rhyme  or  reason  to 
say  we  should  not  have  a  policy  such  as 
this.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  bill  we 
are  trying  to  change  the  direction  of  sdd 
and  trying  to  encourage  loans  to  be  made 
where  they  will  help  people,  and  not  just 
build  great  highways  smd  dams.  I 
thought  we  were  changing  the  thrust  of 
the  bill,  according  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  to  have  people -oriented  proj- 
ects. If  we  are  going  to  have  people- 
oriented  projects  then  we  are  talking 
more  about  technical  Eissistance  and  peo- 
ple programs.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
talking  about  capital  projects,  and  any 
capital  projects  we  are  tn,  the  funds 
should  be  disbursed  in  3  years. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  arbitrary  and  I  think  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  affect  the  International  Pi- 
nance  Institution? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Would  it  affect  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  other  words,  it  affects 
only  development  loans. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  affects  only  develop- 
ment lo€ms.  capital  projects,  so  it  would 
not  affect  technical  assistance.  It  would 
affect  capital  projects  under  devdopment 
loans. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  Is  worthy  of  our  serious 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
MlchigEui  about  this  amendment  because 
It  is  very  restrictive. 

We  must  remember  that  some  projects 
take  many  years,  and  we  do  not  -wnX. 
to  get  into  a  situation  where  money  is 
force  fed  and  has  to  be  forced  out  in  a 
lot  less  years  than  it  should  be  in  an  In- 
telligent and  orderly  development  in  a 
developing  country. 

Second,  the  injunction  that  other 
sources  of  financing  are  to  be  sought  be- 
fore, during,  eind  after  is  impractical. 
We  know  that  once  a  project  is  imder- 
taken  its  financing  has  to  be  provided  for. 


We  are  tallttng  about  bailouts  and  sales 
after  the  fact. 

This  Imposes  obligations  which  cannot 
be  assumed  in  good  faith  because  they 
cannot  be  performed  in  business  terms, 
whether  public  or  private. 

I  think  the  fimdamental  thrust  and 
purpose  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  to  see  projects  financed 
so  far  as  possible  on  the  local  level  or 
from  an  international  financing  agency. 
I  am  sympathetic  to  that. 

My  opinion  would  be  that  because  the 
objective  is  desirable,  if  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  would  be  willing  to 
modify  it  to  make  it  practical,  or  if  it 
were  understood  we  will  try  to  make  it 
practlcsd  when  we  take  it  to  conference, 
and  we  are  not  locked  into  it  as  it  is — 
again,  as  an  interesting  idea  and  we  are 
always  Interested  in  trying  to  develop  in- 
teresting ideas — the  managers  of  the  bill 
might  consider  it  dlsirable  to  take  it  to 
conference  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  very  proper  about  the 
amendment.  He  came  before  the  com- 
mittee to  discuss  this  proposal.  It  is  not 
something  that  has  been  brought  up 
at  the  last  minute.  I  believe  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  felt  there  was 
considerable  merit  in  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do.  They  found  no  fault  with 
the  principle  that  some  projects  should 
not  be  continued  in  this  case,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  should  be  a  time 
factor  connected  with  financial  partici- 
pation. 

I  do  wish  to  say.  with  eJI  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  him  tn  private  conversation, 
I  had  some  concerns  about  certain  ap- 
plications of  the  amendment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  E^thiopia,  there  is  a  malaria 
eradication  program,  which  was  of  high 
priority  in  this  body.  It  already  has  pro- 
vided three  loans  for  this  program  in  a 
country  that  is  very  p>oor,  and  it  is  plam- 
ning  a  fourth  program.  This  measure 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  cut  off. 

There  is  another  instance  in  Ethiopia 
In  terms  of  rural  development  districts. 
There  is  a  malaria  project — and  I  men- 
tion malaria  because  we  did  take  special 
action  in  a  foreign  sud  bill  some  years 
ajgo  on  this  matter — and  a  3-year  limi- 
tation would  prevent  a  succwsful  ma- 
laria project.  That  was  started  in  1959 
and  wM  not  completed  untU  the  early 
1970's.  There  were  problenas  of  finding 
personnel  for  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  the  Senator  will  believe  me  that  we 
will  try  to  work  out  the  matter  in  con- 
ference tn  a  way  that  will  accommodate 
the  general  principle  that  the  Senator 
has,  Eind  find  a  way  as  best  we  can  to 
get  a  cut-off  date  and  at  least  minimize 
the  so-called  follow-c«i  projects.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  consult  with  him 
during  the  conference  That  would  be 
the  best  solution  of  this  matter  because 
I  would  like  to  see  this  embodied  in  our 
legislation.  I  know  other  Senators  feel 
the  same  way,  as  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii has  indicated. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yUAA  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  worthy  of  our  support  for 
two  reasons.  It  would  provide  all  of  us 
the  necessary  authority  for  oversight 
and  review.  At  the  present  time,  because 
of  the  unlimited  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  program,  we  have  very  little 
authority  in  reviewing  programs. 

In  the  case  of  the  malaria  eradication 
program  I  am  certain  Congress  would  be 
happy  every  3  years  to  extend  it,  but  at 
least  we  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  look-see.  Right  now  because  of 
the  restrictions  of  time.  AID  sind  the 
State  Department  have  made  assur- 
ances, they  come  to  us  after  the  as- 
surances have  been  made,  putting  us  in 
a  position  where  we  have  no  choice  and 
we  have  to  accept  because  the  commit- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  Grovemment. 
This  way  Congress  would  be  a  partici- 
pant in  making  commitments  for  the 
program. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  think  he  is  so 
right. 

As  he  knows,  and  as  I  was  saying  be- 
fore, we  find  now  AID  is  just  now  going 
to  disburse,  $7.5  million  to  Argentina  be- 
cause they  made  a  commitment  in  1961. 
even  though  it  is  at  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  Interest.  I  have  strong  feel- 
ings about  lending  on  something  done  ii 
1961  at  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
interest  when  people  in  Minnesota  and 
Florida  are  paying  9  percent  interest  on 
loans  for  housing.  That  Is  something  we 
have  to  look  at  in  this  country  and  we 
have  to  have  some  kind  of  control  over  it. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota's assurances,  and  on  the  basi.s  he  is 
talking  about,  I  would  be  very  satisfied  to 
have  the  amendment  go  to  conference.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  during  that 
conference  to  see  if  we  could  work  some- 
thing out  on  the  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  which 
I  am  convinced  we  have  to  take. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES  I  \-ield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  saying  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  lending  money  to  Argentina 
at  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  are  going  to  disburse 
some  funds  this  year  on  a  commitment 
that  was  made  tn  1961.  an  AID  loan 
made  In  1961.  This  year  we  are  going 
to  disburse  $7.5  million,  and  the  Interest 
rate  Is  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  yet 
the  Government  itself — not  priv-ate  bor- 
rowers, but  the  Government  itself — has 
been  paying  9  percent  to  lend  money  to 
other  countries  at  three-fourths  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  puts  his  finger  on  it.  If  we  had 
some  kind  of  time  limitation — and  that 
is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment — then 
we.  as  policymakers — and  that  Is  what 
the  i>eople  want  us  to  be — are  going  to 
get  some  chance  to  review  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  knows  we  would  not 
agree  to  mtJce  a  loan  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  today,  and  yet  we  are  twund 
Just  because  we  did  It  that  way  in  1945 
and  we  are  continuing  to  do  it  that  way. 
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Now,  when  we  say  something  about  It 
to  the  AID  people,  they  say,  "Remember, 
it  Is  like  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  being  on  the  line.  We 
made  a  promise."  If  at  the  time  we  made 
the  promise,  these  funds  could  be  dis- 
bursed only  over  36  months,  everybody 
iuiows  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  it 
again.  We  might  weU  make  that  loan 
today  to  Argentina,  but  It  certainly 
should  not  be  at  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  shall 
take  this  amendment.  I  compliment  him 
on  hi£  amendment  and  on  the  detailed 
analysis  of  the  situation.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  put  a  great  deal  of  time  into  It. 

I  want  to  put  into  the  Rkcord  some 
examples  of  project  activities  in  which 
there  are  follow-on  activities  to  accom- 
plish project  goals,  just  so  we  have,  as 
a  matter  of  record  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference, what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
that. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  imderstand 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii — that  they  would  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  say,  "We  think  this 
is  a  good  project.  We  think  we  should 
have  funds  for  malaria  control  in  Ethio- 
pia." I  have  trust  that  the  Congress  wUl 
say  it  is  a  good  project.  If  there  were 
some  delays  in  the  project,  we  would  rec- 
ognize it.  We  also  get  a  look  at  the  "txir- 
Iceys,"  the  ones  we  would  not  do  today 
because  there  have  been  some  changes. 
We  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
better  choice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  we  ought  to  have  an  over- 
sight subcommittee  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  take  a  look  at  these 
projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  before  he 
takes  the  sunendment? 

WUl  the  Senator  explain  what  he 
means  in  paragraph  (c)  where  it  sajrs: 

No  amounta  nuul«  mvAllable  undar  this  Act 
»h*i:  be  obUgated  for  my  f<dlow-on  project 
whlcb  Un^  thAt  project  wltb  any  other 
project? 

This  not  only  applies  to  sections  103 
to  107,  but  to  the  whole  act.  That  is  a 
pretty  broad  net. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  might  not  be 
more  prudent  not  to  carry  that  into  con- 
ference. k)ecause  It  Is  a  pretty  big  one,  but 
to  confine  ourselves  to  siibsectlon  (b) , 
and  then  endeavor  to  work  It  out  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  have  just  discussed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  U  it  would  help  the  Sena- 
tor's understanding  of  the  amendment, 
I  would  be  happy  to  modify  it  in  that 
way: 

No  amount*  made  avaOable  under  aectlona 
loa-107  ahaU  be  obligated  for  any  foUow- 
on  project  wtalch  llnka  that  pc<o]ect  with 
any  othar  project. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  part  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to  of- 
fer that  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
what  he  has  in  mind? 


Bir.  CHILES.  Let  me  first  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  following 
modification:  After  the  word  "under"  in 
the  first  line  of  subeectlon  (e).  insert 
"sections  103-107  of". 

I  send  the  piodlficatlon  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHTT.es.  Mr.  President,  the  thrust 
of  this 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  imtil  we  get  the  modi- 
fication reported? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Certainly. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  10.  strike  out  "SsAaixa  of 
Costs. — "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Co«t- 

SRAaiNC  UfD  PONDINO  LUCTS. —  (a)  ". 

On  page  7,  between  llnea  18  and  19.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  No  asBlstance  shall  be  dlsbxused  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment  under  sec- 
tions 103-107  of  this  Act  for  a  project,  for 
a  period  excee<llng  thlrty-slx  consecutive 
months,  with  eHorts  being  made  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  such  period,  to  obtain  sources 
of  financing  within  that  country  and  from 
other  foreign  countries  and  multilateral  orga- 
nizations." 

"(c)  No  amounts  made  avaUable  under 
sections  103-107  of  this  Act  shall  be  obliged 
for  any  follow-on  project  whlcb  links  that 
project  with  any  other  project." 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  say  that  when  we  are  getting 
into  a  capital  project  under  AID,  we  are 
going  to  know  what  the  price  Is  for  that 
project,  and  we  are  not  going  into  a  proj- 
ect that  starts  up  as  $2  million  and  ends 
up  being  a  project  that  costs  $25  million 
with  the  follow-<ms. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, we  recently  saw  a  follow-on  proj- 
ect for  tran.smls.slon  lines  In  Afghanistan. 
It  seems  that  some  years  ago  AID  made 
a  loan  for  a  generating  plant,  a  power- 
plant,  there,  but  at  the  time  t^at  loan 
was  made,  that  was  to  be  the  conmiit- 
ment;  but  now  AID  has  come  back  and 
said,  "Well,  we  had  to  grant  this  to  use 
for  the  transmission  lines.  We  granted 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  generating 
plant,  and  what  good  is  a  graierating 
plant  or  transmission  facilities  if  you  do 
not  have  any  lines?" 

That  Is  a  pretty  logical  argument,  but 
we  did  not  know  that  when  we  started. 
When  we  started  It,  we  were  told  that 
was  our  obligation  and  the  other  money 
was  to  come  from  somewhere  else. 

This  amendment  Is  to  pin  it  down  and 
the  thnist  of  it  is  to  say  that  AID  is  to 
provide  the  startup  money,  the  trigger- 
ing money,  or  at  least  know  what  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  at  the  time  we  get 
into  it,  and  not  get  into  something  that 
goes  on  and  on  and  on  in  followup  proj- 
ects, which  has  been  much  of  the  history 
of  these  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
locking  ourselves  in  at  both  ends.  The 
Senator's  argument  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  look  every  3  years  I  can  buy.  I  cannot 
buy  this  argument,  for  the  reason  that 
it  may  be  every  8  months  or  3  months. 

What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is 


protect  against  our  own  improvidence.  If 
we  are  stupid  enough  to  give  more  money 
for  generators  when  we  have  authorized 
digging  a  trench,  that  is  our  problem.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  protect  against  our 
improvidence  without  completely  hob- 
bling the  whole  program. 

When  there  is  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  in  wlilch  to  take  a  look  at  It,  I 
can  go  along  with  that,  but  to  absolutely 
restrict  any  project  I  cannot  go  tdong 
with.  A  malaria  control  program  may  re- 
quire clinics.  It  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  provide  them,  but  it  does  mean  we 
have  to  listen  to  the  argimients  of  peo- 
ple in  AID  that  we  should  furnish  them. 
We  do  not  have  to  authorize  or  appro- 
priate for  them. 

And  we  do  take  a  hard  look  at  it  pe- 
riodically. I  think  this  could  get  another 
lock  on  the  door  which  would  simply 
paralyze  us.  We  want  this  to  mean  some- 
thing. Otherwise,  why  do  it  at  all?  I 
see  the  substance  In  the  Senator's  idea 
about  the  year  and  the  fact  Uiat  we  do 
not  commit  ourselves  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  future.  However,  this  par- 
ticular thing  presents  us  with  an  absolute 
limitation.  Assuming  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  be  improvident,  we  neverthe- 
less put  shackles  on  our  hands  respecting 
the  kind  of  project  we  can  finance,  and 
we  define  what  is  in  the  project  and 
what  is  a  follow-on  project.  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  do.  It  will  become  involved 
in  litigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  time  expired  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  have  made  my  point.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  answer  there  is  to  the 
point  I  have  made. 

Mr.  CHTT.KS.  Mr.  President,  if  again 
there  is  a  ccmcem  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fn»n  New  York  that 
this  would  limit  the  Congress  from  look- 
ing at  a  follow-on  project,  then  I  would 
think  he  has  a  valid  point.  And  if  we 
wanted  to  so  modify  the  amendment  to 
say: 

No  amounts  nuide  avaUable  under  this  act 
shall  be  obligated  for  any  follow-on  project 
which  links  that  project  with  any  other  proj- 
ect without  congressional  authorization. 

Then  I  would  be  happy  to  offer  that  as 
a  modification.  That  Is  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
says  that  we  do  not  want  to  tie  our 
hands.  However,  at  the  same  time  we 
want  to  be  put  on  notice  that  if  we  are 
going  to  the  well  again.  If  this  is  going  to 
be  one  add-on  after  another  add-on,  if 
we  are  going  further,  they  ought  to  come 
back  to  us  and  not  have  the  agency  de- 
cide that  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
this  and  now  they  have  to  go  forward. 
They  will  decide  that  this  is  the  word  of 
the  United  SUtes.  We  might  start  off 
and  say  that  there  will  be  a  few  million 
dollars  in  the  project  and  it  will  then  go 
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to  $200  million,  thm  at  least  we  would 
get  another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Suppose  that  the  agency's 
counsel  makes  a  recommendation.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  be.  We  have  not 
made  any  commitment  for  a  project.  It 
might  be  to  put  up  poles  without  wires. 
It  is  not  linked  to  any  other  project,  and 
that  is  It.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  protecting  us  against  by  adding 
this  provision  except  a  possible  legal 
complexity  which  would  enable  someone 
to  start  a  suit  and  say  that  something  is 
Illegal. 

That  is  what  I  am  arguing.  We  would 
be  locked  in. 

Mr.  CHTT.KS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  protect  a  word  of  art 
that  the  AID  people  come  up  with  when 
they  come  before  one  of  the  committees 
and  say,  "We  are  putting  in  for  a  trans- 
mission line  in  Afghanistan." 

We  ask  why.  And  they  say,  "This  is  a 
follow -on  project.  We  built  the  power 
source,  and  no  one  will  build  the  power 
line.  Now  we  are  going  to  build  the  power 
line."  They  will  probably  come  back  and 
say,  "We  need  telephones."  It  is  a  word 
of  art  developed  by  the  AID  people  them- 
selves. I  think  it  does  have  a  connotation 
for  the  word  "art."  And  It  simply  requires 
that  Congress  have  another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment and  add  the  words  "without  any 
congressional  approval"? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  will  cover  the  subject. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  so  mod- 
ify my  amendment,  on  page  2,  on  line  3, 
after  the  word  "project,"  strike  the  pe- 
riod and  add  the  words  "without  any 
congressional  authorization." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE31.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
time  on  this  side  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
Eigreelng  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
^at  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  smiendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amoidment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  17  strike  out,  lines  4  through  8  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  13,  Section  937(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  19S1.  relating  to  authorisa- 
tions Is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "(a)  All 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  during 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1075  by  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  amounts 
made  avaUable  under  such  part  I." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presldwit. 
last  year,  when  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor frc«n  Hawaill  (Mr.  Ikoutk).  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  Assistance,  reported  to 
the  Senate  the  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  there  was  a  chapter  be- 
ginning on  page  26  of  the  report  entitled 
"Problems  of  Foreign  Assistance  Pro- 
grams as  Presently  Constituted."  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  points  out  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  appropriations  account  covering 
the  Agency  for  International  Development's 
Administrative  Expenses.  This  approprlatUm 
was  originally  Intended  to  monitor  and  «»- 
trol  those  funds  appropriated  for  foreign 
assistance  which  were  being  used  to  "admin- 
ister" the  program;  however,  it  Is  no  longer 
an  accurate  or  even  useful  yardstick  for  this 
purpose.  For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
when  the  authorization  for  administrative 
expenses  was  reduced  from  $00,300,000  to 
$50,000,000,  one  of  the  agencies  responses  was 
to  transfer  324  personnel,  previously  funded 
from  the  administrative  expensee  appropria- 
tion, to  the  program  account  appropriations. 
Secondly,  S6.35S,000  In  fiscal  year  1973  costs 
of  the  January  1971  pay  raises  (which  were 
considered  and  rejected  by  the  conferees  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  authorization  bUl — see 
page  18.  Senate  Report  93-763)  were  obtained 
by  transfer  from  1972  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated as  Development  Loans.  Finally, 
the  President  transferred  an  additional 
$3,600,000  to  this  acooimt  for  "Expanded 
Vietnam  Support  Ckists." 

It  is  also  a  oxatter  of  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Development  Assistant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  Economic  Com- 
munity Development  has  elected  not  to  count 
funds  for  "administrative  expenses"  In  Its 
computation  of  D.S.  foreign  assistance. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  committee 
feels  that  separate  appropriation  of  Admin- 
Utratlve  Expenses  has  outlived  Its  usefulness 
and  recommends  that  consideration  be  given 
to  Its  elimination  as  an  individual  appropria- 
tion. This  would  permit  "administrative" 
costs  to  be  borne  by  and  assessed  against 
the  several  operating  programs  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  has  often 
come  to  be  the  case  through  administrative 
determination. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  when  It  reported 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill 
last  year.  It  wlU  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  by  eliminating  the  authori- 
zation for  "administrative  expenses." 

At  the  present  time,  the  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  are  funded  from  two  pri- 
mary sources,  the  AID  administrative 
expense  appropriation,  and  from  major 
program  appn^rlations. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  the  total  adminis- 
trative expenses  for  AID  were  $203,939,- 
000,  and  $58,628,000  of  that  amount  was 
appropriated  under  the  administrative 
expense  authorization.  The  balance  was 
derived  from  the  major  program  appro- 
priations such  as  worldwide  development 
grants,  population  programs,  alliance 
development  grants  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in 
the  RxcoRO,  following  my  remarks,  a 
table  which  will  refieot  the  funding  for 
AID  administrative  exi>enses  for  the  past 
3  fiscal  years.  It  will  also  show  which 
of  these  administrative  expenses  were 
incurred  In  Washington  and  which  were 
incurred  at  overseas  headquarters  posts. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  proposing  this  amendment 
for  two  reasons : 

First,  the  administrative  expenses  ap- 
propriation does  not  accurately  reflect  or 
limit  the  amounts  necessary  to  run  the 
Agency  programs.  If  it  did.  It  would  be 
a  useful  and  meaningful  budgetary  de- 
vice. However,  as  It  stands  now,  that  title 
Is  a  hollow  and  misleading  one  that  has 
no  real  meaning  or  justification.  Sec- 
ond, by  requiring  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  prorate  their 
administrative  expenses  among  their 
various  major  programs,  and  eliminat- 
ing the  "administrative  expense"  au- 
thorization, we  will  be  reducing  the  total 
authorization  by  that  amount.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  $57,159,000  was  appropriated 
for  administrative  expenses  and  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is 
$57,875,000.  TTie  committee  has  allowed 
$49  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  $49  mil- 
lion ought  to  be  absorbed  within  the 
various  major  programs  administered 
by  AID,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment.  It  will  mean  a  savings  to 
the   taxpayers   of   $49  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  ROBEHT  C.  Byw)^  .  I  am  also  aware 
that  we  had  a  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  would  hate  to 
see  this  happen  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  My  suggestion  to  the  Senator  fr«n 
West  Virginia  Is  that  If  he  would  divide 
his  proposal  in  half — in  other  words,  re- 
quire the  agency  to  take  half  of  the  $50 
from  program  funds.  That  is,  a  $24  mil- 
lion reduction  from  the  $49  million — 
bringing  it  down  to  $25  milUon.  In  other 
words,  the  administrative  expenses  pro- 
vided for  in  1974  would  be  $24  Trillion 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  switch  the  figures,  we  would 
call  It  a  deal.  The  Senator  Is  getting  the 
better  share  of  the  bargain.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  make  a  reduction  of 
$25  million,  leaving  $24  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I  In- 
tended I  sought  to  leave  $24  million  as 
the  amount  for  administrative  expenses. 
$25  million  would  be  taken  from  program 
funds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  accordingly  modify  my  amendment, 
because  this  would  be  a  great  step  in 
the  direction  In  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  that 
we  move. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  has  disctissed  the  matter 
with   the  Senator  from   Vermont    iMr. 

AnCKN)  . 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  L  too,  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  him.  We  think  the  prc^Msal 
is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
Senator  understands  my  Intent  In  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  as  do  the  managers 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  ammdment  be  so  modified. 
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Open  ting  expeoses  are  funded  from  two 
primary  sources:  A.m.  Administrative  Bx- 
penaee  and  the  major  program  appropriations 
such  as  Development  Grants,  Supporting  As- 
sistance, Population,  etc.  In  addition,  non- 
appropriated funds  available  to  the  Agency 

for  the  housing  Investment  guaranty  and 
excess  property  programs — and  foreign  cur- 
rency Trust  Punds  contributed  by  hoet  coun- 
trlee  are  used  to  meet  such  coets  The  table 
below  shows  the  amounts  funded  from  each 
source  for  FY  1972-FY  1974. 

FUNDING  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
|ln  thousands  ol  dolUnJ 
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1972 


1973 


1974 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

AID  »dminis!r«i»r  eipenses     ...     58  6M  57.159  57  875 

Woildwid*  developnwnt  irants...     62.079  61070  56!910 

Alliance  devetopnwnt  grints 15.*08  15  197  14  035 

Popolrtwn  procrams 2.414  4.006  5,'873 

RtfufM  ftliet  and  rtOabihtation 

assistance  (Banjlidesti) 112  520 

Amertt^t  schools  and  hmpttals 

abrojd m  219  225 

Supporting  assistince 33.961  31.801  5.230 

Indochina  recor.s;ruc1ion  assist- 

•"C* 27,248 

Total  appropriated  funds..  172, 743  169, 975  167. 396 
OTHER  FUNDS                            ' 

Housing  luarinty  fund 702  900  1  06 

ticess  property  fund 487  447  "42 

Host  country  local  currmqr  coo- 

tnl«rt»ons 30.007  29,887  22.242 

T«»«- 203.939  201,207  191.119 

1972  1973  1974 

Ktual  est)-  Mti- 

mated  mated 

fatal  AID  operating  eipensas: 

2,"1"2L "*•»'  "6-58>  1M.694 

Washinfton 84,948  84.618  86,425 

Total 203.939  201.207  191,119 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  yield  back  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
inquires,  how  is  the  amendment  to  be 
modified? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  very  simple.  Let 
me  help  the  clerk. 

The  bUl  provides  for  $49  million  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  This  amendment 
says  there  will  be  $24  million  for  admi- 
nistrative expenses  and  $25  million  will 
be  taken  out  of  programed  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Chair  understands,  if  the  clerk  does. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  that  the  figure  "$49  million"  ap- 
pearing on  line  8  page  17  be  stricken  and 
that  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$24  mil- 
lion" be  inserted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  It  is  understood 
that  the  other  $25  million  will  come  from 
programed  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Httddleston  ) .  All  remaining  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wanted  to  pose  a 


question.  I  yield  him  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  Just  for  a  brief 
question,  which  I  think  will  be  helpful 
in  clarifying  one  of  the  features  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  brought  Into  doubt, 
under  the  area  found  on  page  10  of  the 
bill  relating  to  housing  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  I  read  it.  the  state  of 
Israel  was  receiving  $50  million  a  year  in 
guaranteed  loans  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974.  Given  the  desperate 
housing  conditions  which  exist  in  Israel, 
and  both  the  needs  and  the  ability  of  the 
Israelis  to  use  such  loans  effectively,  I 
would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  continue  these  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1975  at  the  same  rate. 

Incidentally,  I  am  advised  that  Israel 
Itself  Is  spending  some  $400  million  a 
year  for  new  housing. 

Since  there  is  some  question  about 
this,  and  since  I  think  specifically  the 
state  of  Israel  is  not  certain  at  this  time 
whether  the  administration  will  actually 
make  these  loans  available  at  the  same 
level  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1974  and 
prospectively  In  fiscal  year  1975.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  would  state 
what  the  committee's  position  is.  and 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  assumption 
that  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
certainly  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  this 
program  be  continued. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  absolutely.  This 
program  was  discussed  fully  in  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  there  is  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  program  is  to  be 
continued. 

We  did  review  very  carefully  these 
program  loans  and  guarantees  in  hous- 
ing, and  took  into  consideration,  by  the 
way,  of  course,  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spahkman),  who  Is  obviously  Involved  in 
all  matters  relating  to  housing. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  administration  should  continue  at 
the  level  that  Is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  had  contemplated 
the  possibihty  that  an  amendment 
might  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  not  necessary 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  I  think  If  it  is  the 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  Senate 
that  this  is  what  is  Intended  by  tliis  bill, 
that  should  suffice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  bill 
speaks  specifically  to  this  point.  There  Is 
no  doubt  what  the  Intent  is:  namely, 
that  the  level  shall  continue  and  not  be 
modified,  that  is,  into  a  lesser  degree 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AUXKOICXNT  NO.  S7T 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  577,  as  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  80.  line  3.  strUce  aU  to 
end  of  blU. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  modified  to  read  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  30,  line  3,  strike  all  to 
and  including  line  13  on  page  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER,  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  intent  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
wrong  approach  to  correcting  a  serious 
problem. 

This  section  would  provide.  If  It  be- 
came law.  that  if.  after  a  demand  for 
information  In  writing  was  made  by 
either  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  committee  did  not  receive 
the  information  from  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  ACTION,  or  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corp..  funds  for  the 
particular  department,  agency,  or  cor- 
poration would  be  cut  off. 

I  happen  to  agree  that  It  Is  most  im- 
portant that  Congress  receive  the  in- 
formation that  it  needs,  both  for  legisla- 
tive purposes  as  well  as  for  purposes  of 
oversight.  However,  I  think  this  is  the 
wrong  solution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  In  1967,  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  I  had  problems  In  getting  informa- 
tion I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  took  me  something  like  18  months  to 
even  Identify  the  hundreds  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs,  and  I 
might  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  panel 
that  has  been  looking  into  executive  priv- 
ilege and  related  problems  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  I  strongly  agree  that  this  ad- 
ministration, too.  has  not  been  supply- 
ing the  information  that  we  need. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  that  the 
cure  Is  almost  as  bad  a;  the  bite.  It  seems 
to  me  wrong  to  provide  that  funds  will  be 
cut  off  for  an  entire  program  because  in 
essence,  what  we  are  sayin^  is  that  those 
who  are  Intended  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram will  suffer  because  someone  m  the 
executive  branch  refuses  that  informa- 
tion. 

I  think  It  Is  also  wrong  because  it 
woTild  mean  that  the  families  of  those 
persons  workmg  for  that  department 
^ou^also  have  their  compensation  cut 
off.  This  seems  to  me  an  overreaching  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  mlghu  point  out  that  secondly  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  section,  if  it  be- 
came law.  in  effect  could  cut  both  ways 
and  I  do  not  think  it  Is  desirable  from 
either  standpoint.  What  it  provided  's 
that  a  conamittee.  by  demanding  certain 
information,  can  in  effect  kill  a  program 
and  there  is  no  Ihnit  as  to  what  kind  of 
information  could  be  demanded. 

I  think  that  it  is  wrong  that  any  com- 
mittee be  given  the  power  to  defeat  a 
program  that  has  been  enacted  by  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  such 
action  were  to  be  taken,  it  should  be  the 
action  of  Congress  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  merely  one  committee. 

But  I  point  out,  to  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  that  It  could  cut 
from  the  other  standpoint  as  well  It 
would  be  very  simple  for  a  President  who 
did  not  like  a  particular  program  to  re- 
fuse such  Information,  and  thereby  kill 
the  program. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  It  seems  that  we  learn 
nothmg  from  hlstorj'.  This  legislation 
places  no  limit,  except  that  there  Is  some 
provision  with  respect  to  executive  priv- 
ilege. Beyond  that.  It  provides  no  limit 
as  to  the  kind  of  information  that  can  be 
demanded. 

I  think  if  we  go  back  In  the  days  of 
the  1950's.  we  will  recall  there  was  a 
committee  that  became  Infamous 
throughout  this  land  for  its  unreason- 
able demands.  That  could  happen  again 
in  the  future.  I  would  Just  say  that  the 
committee  could  demand  information 
for  which  it  really  has  no  need.  As  the 
New  York  Times  In  1954  said: 

The  Congress  Is  not  entitled  to  every 
scrap  of  Infonnatlon  and  every  piece  of 
paper  In  the  executive  branch. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  unsound  In  that  It  has  no  limlta- 
ticn. 

More  Important  than  anything  else. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  working 
on  this  very  serious  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem not  only  with  our  foreign  policy 
agencies,  but  with  several  other  agen- 
cies, and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  before 
the  year  is  out  we  will  report  to  this  fl(X)r 
a  bill  that  will  provide  a  sound  metins  of 
insuring  that  each  legislative  committee 
has  the  Information  to  which  it  is 
entiUed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  telling  us  again 
what  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee is  directing  its  attention  toward. 
That  is  where  we  feel  we  will  find  a  reso- 
lution of  the  problem  on  Information. 

Now  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  understand  that  this 
language  has  been  agreed  on  between  the 
two  Houses,  so  that  it  would  be  accept- 
able. 

So  I  might  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  That 
would  not  be  in  order  until  all  time  Yi&s 
been  yielded  back  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  In  that 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection;  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  modified 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  Would  the  clerk 
please  state  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  30.  line  3,  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  13  on  page  31  and  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  33.  Subsection  634(c>  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  n.S.C.  2394 
(c) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  (1 ) :  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  so 
requested  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  foUowlng:  The  provlsloos  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  Is  directed  by  the  President 
to  a  particular  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  or  to  any  oom- 


munlcatlon    that    Is    directed    by    any   such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  Preeldeot. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  the  language  that  is  in  the  original 
bill  at  present,  but  I  wanted  it  clear  that 
we  would  be  strlldng  all  the  language 
from  page  30  down  through  the  line  on 
page  31,  line  2. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that,  of 
course,  it  is  an  Improvement  in  the  sense 
that  it  deletes  several  of  the  agencies  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  apply.  I  ask  this 
question:  It  is  my  understanding,  then, 
that  essentially  what  this  does  Is  to  have 
it  apply  only  to  the 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Foreign  assist- 
ance  

Mr.  ROTH  [continuing].  Agencies.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  We 
thought  In  this  legislation  that  we  should 
relate  the  amendment  to  the  particular 
activities  of  this  particular  agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  I  persorially  could 
not  support  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  disagree  with  the 
language  In  principle.  It  is  the  wrong  way 
to  correct  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  But  I  realize  from  earlier  votes 
that  I  cannot  eliminate  it  entirely  so  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment I  presented  to  the  desk,  Is  it  not,  on 
which  we  will  now  be  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HUMPHIUBY)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  now  to  yield  to  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized  by  the 
dlstlngxilshed  majority  leader— this 
matter  having  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  having  been  cleared 
with  Senators  CX>tton,  Macnxtson, 
Yotmc,  McClellak,  and  other  Senators, 
and  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle — to  propound  the  following 
unanlmous-ccmsent  requests: 

That,  on  tomorrow,  immediately  after 
any  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors and  any  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  contmumg  resolution  for  1974, 
House  Joint  Resolution  727. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  after  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  prcx^eedto  the  consideration 
of  the  Labor  and  HEW  appropriation  bill 
H.R   8877 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  inquire  whether  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee and  the  proposal  are  both  avail- 
able to  Senators? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  commit- 
tee report  is  t)elng  filed  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  tomorrow  afternoon — depending, 
of  course,  on  the  circumstances  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion shall  have  been  disposed  of— for  the 
leadership  to  call  up  S.  2365.  the  ama- 
teur athletic  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

AMEiroicnrr  i»o.  874 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  574  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  9.  line  11.  strike  out  the  quo- 
tation marks. 

On  page  9.  between  lines  11  and  12.  Insert 
the  foUowlBg: 

"S»c.  116.  Intkcratino  Womxn  Ii»to  Na- 
tional EcoNOMiKs— Sections  103-107  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  give  particular 
attentUm  to  those  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  which  tend  to  Integrate  women 
Into  the  national  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  improving  their  stat\is  and  as- 
sisting the  total  development  effort.". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment 
important  as  it  is,  in  Just  a  few  minutes! 
L«t  me  make  these  comments. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the 
lesser  developed  countries,  traditional 
practices,  cultural  mores,  and  inadequate 
resources  tend  to  block  women  and  girls 
from  access  to  educational  and  economic 
opportunities. 

In  developed  countries  as  well,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  women  and  girls 
suffer  similar— if  less  severe — discrimi- 
nation. I  am  very  conscious  of  this,  and 
I  continue  to  support  every  reasonable 
effort  to  give  women  and  girls  full 
equality  in  our  society. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  especially  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  women  In  the  aid-recipient 
countries.  In  the  committee  report  on 
this  year's  foreign  assistance  bill,  S.  2335, 
the  following  language  appears : 

Recognizing  ttiat  the  status  of  women 
within  each  society  Is  one  of  the  Indicators 
of  the  level  of  national  development.  VS. 
bilateral  aid  shouJd  assist  In  the  Integra- 
tion of  women  Into  the  national  economy. 

This  is  an  important  concept  and  a 
significant  statement  which  I  now  wish 
to  bring  into  law  by  means  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  assistance  bill 

My  amendment  specifies  that  the  ma- 
jor pro\-lsions  of  the  act  "shall  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties which  tend  to  integrate  women  into 
the  national  economies  of  foreign  coon- 
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Opermtlng  expenses  »re  fiinded  from  two 
primary  sources:  A.I.D.  Administrative  Ex- 
penses and  the  major  program  appropriations 
such  as  Development  Grants,  Supporting  As- 
sistance, Population,  etc.  In  addition,  non- 
appropriated funds  available  to  the  Agency — 
for  the  housing  Investment  guaranty  and 
excess  property  programs — and  foreign  cur- 
rency Trust  Funds  contributed  by  host  coun- 
tries are  used  to  meet  such  costs.  The  table 
below  shows  the  amounts  funded  from  each 
source  for  FY  1972-FY  1874. 

FUNDING  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
|ln  thouMnds  of  dolUnj 


1972 


1973    1974 


APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

AID  Jdminjjlralivr  e»p«njM 58.  6?S  57.159      57  g75 

Wocldwid*  development  grants...  62  079  61070      56] 910 

Allnnce  development  grants 15.' *08  15197      1*035 

Population  programs.    2.414  4  006        5*873 

Refugee  relief  and  rehibililition 

assistance  (Bangladesh) 112  520. 

AmeriMi  schools  and  hospitals 

•liroad 141  219          225 

Supporting  assistance 33,961  31,80*.        5,230 

Indochina  reconstruction  assist- 

»«* 27,248 

Total  appropriated  funds. .  172. 743    169, 975    167. 396 

OTHER  FUNDS  ' 

Housing  guaranty  fund. 702  900  1  06 

Eicess  property  luod 4(7  447  '42 

Host  country  local  currency  con- 
tributions   30.007  29.887  22,242 

ToUL 203.939    201.207    191,119 

wi         1973         1974 

■ctual         est)-         esti- 

msted      matsd 

Total  AID  operating  expenses: 

OversMS 118.991    116,591    104,694 

Washington 84.948      84,618      86.425 

Total 203.939    201.207     191.119 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  yield  back  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Inquires,  how  is  the  amendment  to  be 
modifled? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  'rrte  very  simple.  Let 
me  help  the  clerk. 

The  bill  provides  for  $49  million  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  This  amendment 
says  there  will  be  $24  million  for  admi- 
nistrative expenses  and  $25  million  will 
be  taken  out  of  programed  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands,  if  the  clerk  does. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  figure  "$49  million"  ap- 
pearing on  line  8  page  17  be  stricken  and 
that  in  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$24  mil- 
lion" be  inserted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  it  Is  imderstood 
that  the  other  $25  million  will  come  from 
programed  fimds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiTDDLESTON ) .  AH  remaining  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
acrreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wanted  to  pose  a 


question.  I  yield  him  2  minutes  on  the 
bni. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  just  for  a  brief 
question,  which  I  think  will  be  helpful 
in  clarifying  one  of  the  features  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  brought  into  doubt, 
under  the  area  found  on  page  10  of  the 
bill  relating  to  housing  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  I  read  it.  the  state  of 
Israel  was  receiving  $50  million  a  year  tn 
guaranteed  loans  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974.  Given  the  desperate 
housing  conditions  which  exist  in  Israel, 
and  both  the  needs  and  the  ability  of  the 
Israelis  to  use  such  loans  effectively.  I 
would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  continue  these  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1975  at  the  same  rate. 

Incidentally.  I  am  advised  that  Israel 
itself  is  spending  some  $400  million  a 
year  for  new  housing. 

Since  there  is  some  question  about 
this,  and  since  I  think  specifically  the 
state  of  Israel  is  not  certain  at  this  time 
whether  the  administration  will  actually 
make  these  loans  available  at  the  same 
level  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1974  and 
prospectively  in  fiscal  year  1975.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  would  state 
what  the  committee's  position  is,  and 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  assumption 
that  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
certainly  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  this 
program  be  continued. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  absolutely.  This 
program  was  discussed  fully  In  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  there  is  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  program  is  to  be 
continued. 

We  did  review  very  carefully  these 
program  loans  and  guarantees  in  hous- 
ing, and  took  into  consideration,  by  the 
way,  of  course,  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabauna  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  who  is  obviously  involved  in 
all  matters  relating  to  housing. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  administration  should  continue  at 
the  level  that  Is  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  had  contemplated 
the  possibility  that  an  amendment 
might  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  I  think  if  it  is  the 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  Senate 
that  this  Is  what  is  intended  by  this  bill, 
that  should  suffice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  bill 
speaks  specifically  to  this  point.  There  Is 
no  doubt  what  the  intent  Is:  namely, 
that  the  level  shall  continue  and  not  be 
modifled.  that  is,  into  a  lesser  degree. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AlCXKOMENT  NO.   577 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  577,  as  modifled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  30,  line  3.  strlXe  all  to 
end  of  bUl. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  modifled  to  read  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  page  30,  line  3,  strike  all  to 
and  Including  line  13  on  page  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modifled. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  intent  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  but  I  believe  that  this  Is  the 
wrong  approach  to  correcting  a  serious 
problem. 

This  section  would  provide,  if  it  be- 
came law,  that  if,  after  a  demand  for 
information  in  writing  was  made  by 
either  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  committee  did  not  receive 
the  information  from  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  ACTION,  or  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corp.,  funds  for  the 
particular  department,  agency,  or  cor- 
poration would  be  cut  off. 

I  happen  to  agree  that  it  Is  most  im- 
portant that  Congress  receive  the  in- 
formation that  it  needs,  both  for  legisla- 
tive purposes  as  well  as  for  purposes  of 
oversight.  However,  I  think  this  is  the 
wTong  solution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  In  1967,  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  had  problems  in  getting  informa- 
tion I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  took  me  something  like  18  months  to 
even  identify  the  hundreds  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  progran-.s,  and  I 
might  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  panel 
that  has  been  looking  into  executive  priv- 
ilege and  related  problems  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  I  strongly  agree  that  tills  ad- 
mini5tration,  too.  has  not  been  supply- 
ing the  Information  that  we  need. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
cure  is  almost  as  bad  a:  the  bite.  It  seems 
to  me  wrong  to  provide  that  funds  will  be 
cut  off  for  an  entire  program  because,  in 
essence,  wliat  we  are  saying  is  that  those 
who  are  Intended  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram will  suffer  because  someone  in  the 
executive  branch  refuses  that  informa- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  also  wrong  because  it 
would  mean  that  the  families  of  those 
persons  working  for  that  department 
would  also  have  their  compensation  cut 
off.  This  seems  to  me  an  overreacliing  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  mighu  point  out  that  secondly  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  section,  if  It  be- 
came law.  in  effect  could  cut  both  ways 
and  I  do  not  think  It  Is  desirable  from 
either  standpoint.  What  it  provided  Is 
that  a  committee,  by  demanding  certain 
icformaUon.  can  in  effect  kill  a  program 
and  there  is  no  limit  as  to  what  kind  of 
information  could  be  demanded. 

I  think  that  it  Is  wrong  that  any  com- 
mittee be  given  the  power  to  defeat  a 
program  that  has  been  enacted  by  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  such 
action  were  to  be  taken,  it  should  be  the 
action  of  Congress  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  merely  one  committee. 

But  I  point  out.  to  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  that  it  could  cut 
from  the  other  standjxjlnt  as  well.  It 
would  be  very  simple  for  a  President  who 
did  not  like  a  particular  program  to  re- 
fuse such  Information,  and  thereby  kill 
the  program. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate «-ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
p>oint  out  that  It  seems  that  we  learn 
nothing  from  history.  This  legislation 
places  no  limit,  except  that  there  is  some 
provision  with  respect  to  executive  priv- 
ilege. Beyond  that,  it  provides  no  limit 
as  to  the  kind  of  information  that  can  be 
demanded. 

I  think  if  we  go  back  in  the  days  of 
the  1950'8.  we  will  recall  there  was  a 
committee  that  became  infamous 
throughout  this  land  for  Its  imreason- 
able  demands.  That  could  happen  again 
in  the  future.  I  would  just  say  that  the 
committee  could  demand  information 
for  which  it  really  has  no  need.  As  the 
New  York  Times  in  1954  said: 

The  Congress  Ib  not  entitled  to  every 
scrap  of  Information  and  every  piece  of 
paper  In  the  executive  branch. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  unsound  in  that  it  has  no  llmita- 
ticn. 

More  important  than  anjrthing  else, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  working 
on  this  very  serious  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem not  only  with  our  foreign  policy 
agencies,  but  with  several  other  agen- 
cies, and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  before 
the  year  is  out  we  will  report  to  thla  floor 
a  bill  that  will  provide  a  sound  means  of 
insuring  that  each  legislative  committee 
has  the  information  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  telling  us  again 
what  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee is  directing  its  attention  toward. 
That  Is  where  we  feel  we  will  find  a  reso- 
lution of  the  problem  on  information. 

Now  wltli  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished chsdrman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  understand  that  this 
language  has  been  agreed  on  between  the 
two  Houses,  so  that  it  would  be  accept- 
able. 

So  I  might  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  not  be  in  order  until  all  time  has 
been  jielded  back  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  in  that 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  modifled 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  Would  the  clerk 
please  state  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  30.  line  3,  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  13  on  p>age  31  and  Insert 
the  f oUowlng : 

"Sec.  22.  Subsection  634(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  t7.S.C.  2394 
(c))  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  (1):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  so 
requested  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  The  provisions  of 
thU  suboectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  la  directed  by  the  President 
to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Qoltwd  States  Oovemment  or  to  any  com- 


munication   that    Is    directed    by    any   such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  Prealdeot. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  language  that  is  in  the  original 
bill  at  present,  but  I  wanted  it  clear  that 
we  would  be  striking  all  the  language 
from  (>age  30  down  through  the  line  on 
page  31,  line  2. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that,  of 
course,  it  is  an  improvement  in  the  sense 
that  it  deletes  several  of  the  agencies  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  apply.  I  ask  this 
question:  It  is  my  understanding,  then, 
that  essentially  what  this  does  is  to  have 
it  apply  only  to  the 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Foreign  assist- 
ance  

Mr.  ROTH  [continuing].  Agencies.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  We 
thought  in  this  legislation  that  we  should 
relate  the  amendment  to  the  particular 
activities  of  this  particular  agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  I  personally  could 
not  support  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  disagree  with  the 
langiiage  in  principle.  It  is  the  wrong  way 
to  correct  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  But  I  realize  from  earlier  votes 
that  I  cannot  eliminate  it  entirely  so  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  the  amend- 
ment I  presented  to  the  desk,  is  It  not,  on 
which  we  will  now  be  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HUMPHRIY)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  now  to  yield  to  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader — this 
matter  having  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  having  been  cleared 
with  Senators  Cotton,  Macnttson, 
YomfG.  McClellan,  and  other  Senators, 
and  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle — to  propoimd  the  following 
unanimous-consent  requests: 

That,  on  tomorrow,  immediately  after 
any  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors and  any  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  continuing  resolution  for  1974, 
House  Joint  Resolution  727. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  after  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Labor  and  HEW  appropriation  bill 
H.R.  8877. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  inquire  whether  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee and  the  proposal  are  both  avail- 
able to  Senators? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  commit- 
tee report  is  being  filed  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in 
order  tomorrow  afternoon — depending, 
of  course,  on  the  circumstances  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion shall  have  been  disposed  of — for  the 
leadership  to  call  up  8.  2365,  the  ama- 
tein-  athletic  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

AlCEKDMKlrr    IfO.    674 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  574  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  jjage  9.  line  11.  strike  out  the  quo- 
tation marks. 

On  page  9,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  foUowlag: 

"Sac.  116.  IMTXGKATINC  WOKZN  INTO  NA- 
TIONAL Economies — Sections  103-107  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  give  particular 
attention  to  those  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  which  tend  to  Integrate  women 
into  the  national  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  Improving  their  status  and  as- 
sisting the  total  development  effort.". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment, 
important  as  It  Is.  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
Let  me  make  these  comments. 

It  Is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the 
lesser  developed  countries,  traditional 
practices,  cultural  mores,  and  inadequate 
resources  tend  to  block  women  and  girls 
from  access  to  educational  and  economic 
opportunities. 

In  developed  countries  as  well,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  women  and  girls 
suffer  similar — if  less  severe — discrimi- 
nation. I  am  very  conscious  of  this,  and 
I  continue  to  support  every  reasonable 
effort  to  give  women  and  girls  full 
equality  in  our  society. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  especially  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  women  in  the  aid-recipient 
countries.  In  the  committee  report  on 
this  year's  foreign  assistance  bill,  S.  2335, 
the  following  language  appears : 

Recognizing  that  the  status  of  women 
within  each  society  is  one  of  the  indicators 
of  the  level  of  national  development.  U.S. 
bilateral  aid  shouJd  assist  In  the  Integra- 
tion of  women  Into  the  national  economy. 

This  is  an  important  concept  and  a 
significant  statement  which  I  now  wish 
to  bring  into  law  by  means  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  assistance  bill 

My  amendment  specifies  that  the  ma- 
jor pro\-lslons  of  the  act  "shall  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties which  tend  to  integrate  women  Into 
the  national  economies  of  foreign  coon- 
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tries,   thus  improving   their  status  and 
assisting  the  total  development  effort." 

At  the  same  time  as  we  seek  to  achieve 
the  equal  rights  of  women  in  our  own 
country,  let  us  adopt  this  amendment  to 
promote  the  actilevement  of  equal  rights 
for  women  in  the  aid -recipient  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  tnist  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will,  in  their  wisdom, 
consider  this  a  desirable  objective  and 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHFIEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  amendment  is  surely 
acceptable.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AmxNJ  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  we  are  more  than  happy  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  remains  to  me  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  beoi  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  574  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrct)  . 

The  lunendment  was  agreed  to. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  S.  2521,  AS  AN 
AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
DISASTER  RELIEF  TO  THE 
DROUGHT-STRICKEN  SAHEL,  TO 
RELIEVE  THE  FLOOD  DAMAGE  IN 
PAKISTAN  AND  PROVIDE  RECON 
STRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  TO  1«C- 
ARAGUA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  intention  to  yield  on  the  bill  all  time 
that  we  have  to  call  up  an  simendment 
to  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  for  disas- 
ter relief.  This  is  very  much  in  order, 
particularly  In  countries  like  Pakistan 
and  Nicaragua  and  other  countries  in 
West  Africa  in  areas  where  there  is  seri- 
ous trouble  and  great  distress.  But  the 
amendment  would  call  for  an  additional 
simi  of  money  to  the  bill. 

I  have  been  a  bit  critical  of  those  who 
have  presented  amendments  here  with- 
out hearings  or  without  calling  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee — and  I 
say  this  without  referring  to  anyone  who 
may  be  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment — 
but  It  would  be  much  better  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  sum  of  money  here  that  I 
have  been  seeking  would  be  approxi- 
mately $150  miUlon.  that  this  amendment 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
have  hearings  on  it.  because  I  know  that 
the  administration  Is  deeply  concerned 
over  some  of  the  needs  in  these  disaster 
areas,  where  there  is  great  suffering  from 
floods,  earthqxiakes,  and  drought.  There- 
fore. I  am  not  going  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred, as  a  bill,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  KiirwrDY,  and  Senator  Jacksoh 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

FUMuiMo  ro*  msAarzK  uuxf 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  all  were  deeply  concerned  about 
the  severe  damage  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake In  Nicaragua.  During  the  last  few 


months,  we  have  been  shocked  to  leajn 
of  the  catastrophic  effects  of  a  wide- 
spread, prolonged  drought  in  West  Af- 
rica. In  just  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have 
been  appalled  by  the  devastation  caused 
by  floods  in  Pakistan. 

The  United  States— both  it«  Govern- 
ment and  Its  private  citizens — has  re- 
sponded promptly  and  generously  to  each 
of  these  disasters. 

But  the  needs  in  each  case  go  beyond 
the  provision  of  food  and  other  emer- 
gency relief.  These  unfortunate  people 
must  be  given  the  wherewithal  to  reha- 
birtate  themselves  and  begin  again  the 
task  of  development.  The  economic  as- 
sistance funds  already  included  in  this 
bill  are  badly  needed  to  implement  the 
new  development  purposes  outlined  In 
the  policy  section.  If  we  are  to  meet  our 
Important  humanitarian  obligation  In 
the  three  unfortunate  areas,  additional 
funds  must  be  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
Introduced  am  amendment  to  authorize 
$150  million,  of  which  $95  million  would 
be  for  Pakistan  flood  recuperation,  $40 
million  for  the  African  Sahel  drought 
area,  and  $15  million  for  Nicaragua 
earthquake  reconstruction. 

The  needs  are  tremendous  in  each 
case.  In  Nicaragua,  the  reconstruction 
problems  now  facing  the  people  of  Ma- 
nagua are  staggering.  The  earthquake 
which  struck  on  December  23,  1972  killed 
some  10.000  people  and  injured  20.000. 
It  was  followed  by  6  days  of  fires  which 
swept  through  the  still  standing  build- 
ings In  the  city  area.  When  the  catas- 
trophe was  over  half  the  population  of 
Managua  had  lost  their  homes  find  two- 
thirds  were  refugees.  Only  one-flfth  of 
the  city  had  escaped  significant  dam- 
age: and  one-third  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Most  of  the  government  offices 
had  been  rendered  unusable  Four  entire 
hospitals  had  been  destroyed  and  65  per- 
cent of  Managua's  classrooms  were  lost. 
Total  damage  to  physical  assets  was  esti- 
mated at  over  $300  million. 

The  international  donor  ccKnmunlty 
rushed  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Managua.  Sixty-three  coimtrtes,  a  num- 
ber of  volimtary  agencies,  the  UJI.,  and 
the  OAS  all  contributed  food,  emergency 
shelter,  medicine,  and  field  hospitals. 
AID  contributed  $12.5  million  in  disaster 
relief. 

Now  Managua  must  be  rebuilt — at  a 
cost  far  greater  than  the  estimated  dam- 
ages. The  hospitals,  schools,  and  govern- 
ment buildings  must  be  replaced.  New 
homes  must  be  built  for  the  refugees — 
under  higher  construction  standards  and 
less  crowded  conditions  so  that  this 
catastrophe  will  not  repeat  Itself.  Pub- 
lic services  and  utilities — water,  electric- 
ity, streets — must  be  provided  for  Mana- 
gua and  the  nearby  cities  where  much 
of  Managua's  popiilatlon  Is  now  living. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  $15  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974  for  AID  to  assist 
in  rebuilding  Managua  and  its  economy. 
The  first  priority  will  be  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  least  fortunate  victims  of 
this  disaster — to  build  low-cost  housing 
and  provide  services  for  the  thousands  of 
poor  Nicaraguans  who  lost  what  little 
they  had  In  the  earthquake. 

The  floods  which  swept  Pakistan  in 
late  August  and  early  September  devas- 
tated more  than  3  million  acres  of  its 


most  productive  agricultural  land.  More 
than  400  people  have  died.  About  10  mil- 
lion people  were  dislocated,  with  1  million 
homes  lost  or  damaged  and  perhaps  l 
million  tons  of  stored  grain  lost.  The 
tragedy  came  Just  as  Pakistan  was  com- 
pleting a  record  wheat  harvest  and  was 
beginning  to  register  significant  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  with  India  and  the  loss  of  East 
Pakistan.  The  Pakistan  Government 
considers  the  flood  to  be  the  worst  natu- 
ral disaster  in  its  history. 

The  flood  did  tremendous  damage  not 
only  to  the  current  crop  but  also  to  the 
irrigation  system,  the  roads,  the  railways, 
and  in  some  cases  the  land  on  which 
agricultural  production  depends.  It  will 
cost  the  Pakistan  Government  at  least 
$75  million  to  restore  these  facilities  and 
an  additional  $100  million  to  rebuild 
schools,  health  and  other  public  facilities. 
Seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  agricultural 
inputs  will  be  needed  to  assure  maximum 
production  in  the  next  year. 

Because  the  flood  cost  Pakistan  $400 
million  in  foreign  exchange  earnings, 
general  balance-of-pajrments  assistance 
will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  country 
can  purchase  needed  products  from 
abroad. 

The  United  States  has  already  con- 
tributed $42  million  of  the  $59  million 
provided  by  the  international  community 
for  disaster  relief  in  Pakistan.  The  task 
now  is  to  rebuild  the  devastated  economy. 
Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely  report  of  the  disastrous 
drought  in  West  Africa.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  play  an  active  role  in  the  relief 
and  recovery  of  this  area. 

The  people  In  six  West  African  states- 
Mauritania,  Mali.  Chad.  Upper  Volta. 
Niger,  and  Senegal — are  suffering  one  of 
the  worst  natural  disasters  in  history. 

The  United  States  must  act  now  to  as- 
sure that  food  reaches  these  people 
threatened  by  famine  trnd  to  begin  proj- 
ects which  will  eventually  enable  them 
to  again  feed  themselves.  Without  mas- 
sive food  assistance  and  adequate  dis- 
tribution facilities,  millions  will  die  of 
starvation  in  the  next  year.  Without  as- 
sistance in  substantially  increasing  the 
productivity  of  this  area  and  pushing 
back  the  steadily  encroaching  desert,  the 
suffering  and  threat  of  famine  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  The  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  interna- 
tional donor  community,  can  easily  pre- 
vent famine,  alleviate  suffering,  and  pro- 
vide some  hope  for  the  people  of  the 
Sahel. 

Pour  years  of  drought  have  devastated 
the  area  known  as  the  Sahel.  Thousands 
have  died  of  starvation  and  disease.  Mil- 
lions have  lost  their  means  of  support — 
and  their  way  of  life.  Their  herds  are 
dead.  Their  wells  are  dry.  Their  farms 
and  pasturelands  have  been  claimed  by 
the  Sahara  Desert. 

Today,  millions  of  nomadic  herdsmen 
and  farmers  are  clustered  aroxmd  cities, 
waiting  for  the  meager  rations  of  food 
and  water  that  will  keep  them  alive. 
They  «u^  weakened  and  vulnerable  to 
disease.  The  margins  of  survival  are  ex- 
tremely  thin.   The   only   thing   certain 
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about  their  future  is  that  the  suffering 
will  continue — and  the  threat  of  famine 
will  become  greater. 

For  again  this  year  the  rains  did  not 
come  in  many  of  these  states.  Again, 
many  farmers  saw  their  seed  bake  in  the 
ground.  Many  of  them  had  no  seed  to 
plant,  or  were  away  from  their  farms  in 
search  of  food,  or  had  seen  the  deseri 
take  over  what  was  once  their  farmland. 
The  harvests  that  are  due  in  the  next  3 
months  will  be  smaller  than  ever.  They 
can  do  lltUe  to  Edlevlate  the  hunger. 

The  grram  reserves  are  totally  depleted. 

As  much  as  80  percent  of  the  herds 
that  fed  the  nomads  are  dead.  Those  that 
remain  are  threatened  by  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  lack  of  water. 

To  avoid  famine  in  the  coming  year, 
the  international  donor  conmiunity  must 
be  willing  to  provide  even  more  emer- 
gency relief  than  was  necessary  last  year. 

The  relief  supplied  last  year  was  barely 
enough  to  keep  those  who  could  reach 
the  distribution  centers  alive.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  estimate  how  many  died  try- 
ing to  reach  these  centers  or  in  isolated 
villages,  but  most  agree  that  deaths  from 
starvation  or  disease  were  in  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands. 

Last  year,  the  international  donor 
community  contributed  624,000  tons  of 
grain  and  $38,550,000  in  cash.  Of  this, 
the  United  States  contributed  256,000 
tons  of  grain  and  $4,400,000.  The  major 
problem  in  the  relief  effort  was  inade- 
quate transportation  facilities.  Food  piled 
up  at  ports  waiting  to  be  shipped  Inland. 
The  United  States  contributed  three 
C-130's  to  carry  food  to  distribution  cen- 
ters inaccessible  by  road  or  railroad.  But 
many  of  the  villages  were  never  reached; 
and  for  many  in  the  distribution  centers, 
the  food  arrived  too  late. 

Because  the  reserves  are  gone  that  en- 
abled people  to  survive  while  they  waited 
for  food  shipments  last  year,  the  trans- 
portation bottlenecks  that  developed 
caimot  be  allowed  to  recur.  Grain  must 
be  shipped  now  and  stored  where  it  will 
be  needed.  This  will  require  external  sub- 
sidization of  trucking,  road  repair  and 
storage — as  well  as  a  continuing  steady 
flow  of  grain  shipments. 

The  African  states  art  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  meet  this  catastrophe 
internally.  But  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  some  of  the  poorest  states 
In  the  world.  Mall,  for  example,  had  a  per 
capita  GNP  of  $60  before  the  drought. 
The  tax  base  in  these  coimtries  has  been 
destroyed.  They  cannot  tax  farmers  who 
have  lost  their  fsu-ms  or  herdsmen  whose 
cattle  are  dead.  Their  traditional  export 
crops  diminished,  they  are  earning  very 
little  foreign  exchange.  Without  sub- 
sidization frcHn  the  Ehiropean  Economic 
Community,  these  governments  would 
not  have  been  able  to  function  In  the  last 
year. 

The  lives  of  25  million  people  in  the 
Sahel  are  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the 
International  donor  community.  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  the  past  year  has  made  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  mil- 
lions. We  can  iae  proud  of  the  role  the 
United  States  has  played,  not  only  in 
providing  direct  assistance,  but  also  In 
encouraging  other  nations  to  participate 
and  in  coordinating  the  international  re- 
lief effort.  We  cannot  now  relax  our  ef- 


forts to  avoid  famine  In  the  Sahel,  when 
the  peak  of  the  crisis  is  still  to  come. 

Maurice  Williams,  the  President's  spe- 
cial coordinator  for  drought  relief,  has 
stated,  "Merely  keeping  people  alive  is 
not  enough."  Because  the  people  of  the 
Sahel  are  malnourished  and  vulnerable 
to  disease,  subsistence-level  food  sup- 
plies are  not  enough  to  assure  their  sur- 
vival. Medicines  and  nutritional  food  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  United  States 
is  helping  set  up  a  nutritional  surveil- 
lance system  in  the  Sahel.  We  will  have 
to  provide  both  medicine  and  high-qual- 
ity food  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  con- 
tskgious  diseases  that  have  already  klUed 
thousands  of  the  victims  of  the  drought. 

And.  if  this  disaster  is  not  to  continue 
year  after  year,  projects  must  be  begim 
now  that  will  enable  the  people  of  the 
Sahel  to  once  again  feed  themselves. 

The  first  and  most  critical  task  Is  to 
assure  that  the  harvest  a  year  from  now 
is  as  large  as  possible  and  that  breeding 
herds  are  kept  alive.  Water  must  be  pro- 
vided wherever  possible.  Parm-to-mar- 
ket  roads  must  be  repaired  and  new  ones 
built.  Seed  and  agricultural  inputs  must 
be  provided.  The  remaining  herds  must 
be  fed  and  inoculated  against  disease. 
And  those  farmers  who  will  be  able  to 
plant  crops  must  be  taught  methods  for 
maximizing  their  production.  Unless 
these  projects  are  begim  Immediately, 
the  threat  of  famine  will  hang  over  the 
Sahel  not  only  next  year,  but  the  year 
after  as  well.  At  a  time  of  worldwide 
food  shortage,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  happen. 

But  the  longer-term  task  of  full  recov- 
ery in  the  Sahel  wUl  require  much  more 
than  the  building  of  roads  and  wells.  The 
Sahara  Desert  has  claimed  much  of  what 
was  once  crop  and  pasture  land  and  con- 
tinues to  encroach  on  the  little  produc- 
tive land  left  in  these  six  West  African 
states. 

In  a  recent  meeting  In  Ouagadoug  rep- 
resentatives of  the  African  governments 
and  of  national  and  International  relief 
organizations  outlined  a  program  for  re- 
covery of  the  land  taken  over  by  the 
desert.  This  program  will  have  to  be 
carefully  reviewed  to  assure  that  it 
solves  rather  than  aggravates  the  prob- 
lem of  desertification.  It  will  then  take 
years  of  work  and  innovation  to  imple- 
ment. But  the  U.S.  Government  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  contributing  to  the  full 
recovery  of  the  Sahel. 

We  must  begin  in  the  next  year  to 
apply  our  research  skills,  our  agricul- 
tural technology,  and  our  scientific  ex- 
pertise to  pushing  back  the  desert  In 
West  Africa.  We  have  considerable  ex- 
perience and  research  capabilities  in 
semi-arid  agriculture.  We  have  expertise 
in  livestock  management  and  water  re- 
sources development.  We  can  provide 
tools,  seed,  and  research  in  crop  rota- 
tion and  livestock  Improvement. 

We  have  already  begun  using  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  to 
survey  water  resources  in  the  Sahel  and 
to  work  with  scientists  and  Eigricultural 
specialists  in  American  universities  in 
helping  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  recovery  in  the  Sahel.  We  must  con- 
tinue and  expand  these  efforts  to  make 
the  Sahel  productive  again. 

The    Sahel  lan    drought   is    a   unique 


catastrophe.  It  has  not  only  brought  the 
threat  of  famine  for  millions;  it  has  also 
destroyed  the  land.  If  the  land  is  not  re- 
stored, the  threat  of  famine  will  continue 
indefinitely ;  and  the  Sahel  will  become  a 
permanent  disaster  area. 

Yet,  If  the  international  community 
meets  the  challenge  of  this  catastrophe, 
it  could  become  a  breakthrough  In  de- 
velopment assistance.  For  the  Sahel  is  an 
extreme  example  of  the  development 
problems  faced  around  the  world.  Agri- 
cultural methods  are  archaic  in  many 
less  developed  countries.  In  the  Sahel, 
most  of  the  food  crops  are  grown  by 
fanners  with  wooden  hoes. 

Agricultural  productivity  is  far  below 
capacity  throughout  the  developing 
world.  The  small  farmers  who  produce 
most  of  the  food  and  export  crops  can- 
not get  credit  or  agricultural  Inputs,  are 
not  reached  by  farm-to-market  roads, 
are  often  not  receiving  adequate  water 
supplies,  and  receive  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, extension  or  health  services.  The 
people  of  the  Sahel.  living  in  some  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  are  faced 
with  all  these  problems  in  an  extreme 
form. 

The  international  donor  commimlty 
has  begun  to  meet  the  extreme  problems 
of  the  Sahel  with  sdl  the  scientific 
knowledge,  technology,  and  agricultural 
expertise  applicable.  The  United  States 
has  promised  to  use  scientists  and  agri- 
cultural experts  from  our  universities  in 
helping  to  develop  a  comprehensive  re- 
covery plan.  The  United  Nations  has  be- 
giin  to  collect  all  the  studies  that  have 
been  done  on  the  Sahel  and  relevant 
areas  and  all  the  projects  that  have  been 
proposed  for  Increasing  productivity  In 
the  area.  If  this  coordinated  interna- 
tional effort  to  develop  an  effective  re- 
covery program  for  the  Sahel  is  con- 
tinued, it  will  serve  as  an  important 
model  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
development  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  drought  in  the 
Sahel  is  one  of  the  greatest  catastrophes 
of  our  time.  It  has  killed  thousands,  left 
millions  homeless,  destroyed  a  way  of 
life,  and  devastated  the  land.  The  United 
States  can  now  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death,  between  a  future  of 
hope  and  a  future  of  unreheved  suffer- 
ing, for  millions  of  people  living  in  the 
Sahel.  The  administration  has  already 
promised  U.S.  participation  in  the  reUef 
smd  recovery  efforts  in  the  coming  year. 
The  House  has  already  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  this  assistance.  It  re- 
mains for  the  Senate  to  express  in  con- 
crete terms  the  willingness  of  the  richest 
people  on  earth  to  help  relieve  tremen- 
dous suffering  of  the  poorest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  showing  the  fiood 
recovery  assistance  needs  In  Pakistan 
and  another  i>aper  which  cites  certain 
examples  of  projects  for  which  follow-on 
activities  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
project  goals  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcori). 

There   being   no   objection,   the   ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
Pakistan — flood    recoxterTi    oMittonoe    iiegd« 

(Summary  of  Mtlmatad  flood  rebabUlta- 
tloa  costs  of  both  actual  ^nd  propoaod  \3&. 
3oe) 
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(In  mUllons  of  dollars)  to  support  an  "outreach  program".  I.e.  pro-  oped  a  8-year  time  llmlUtlon  to  completely 

Disaster  Relief  Assistance :  vide  healtb  services  to  rural  areas.  unrealistic. 

Rescue    personnel    and    equipment,  (3)    Kenya. — Range  and   Ranch   Manage-         ,,      

medical   personnel   and   supplies,   fuel  ment.  DO-197»-79.  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

airlift,  crop  spraying  persorinel;  equip-  Thia  project  follow-on  a  successful  pilot  In  support  of  this  amendment   to  pro- 

ment  and  suppUes;  fast  growing  vege-  livestock    development    project — In    Kenya's  vide  emergency  humanitarian  assistance 

table    seeds,    damage    assessment    per-  northeast  region.  New  project  expands  beef  to  Pakistan.  West  Africa   and  NlPArainio 

sonnel.  production    program    to    several    additional  x  pnmmpnrt  thP  m»nacror  «f  fv.o  Km    ♦! 

SK.^,^r" ;i  ^^^.^ ^.^rz\'^  z  'f^^^'^'irl'^^^^. 

^S                ' .60  P'^i«i  program  of  livestock  production.  'o»"  introducing  this  amendment  which 

RehabUltatTon7^"co^tr*uctTon  ne;;^'s':      "  J^^L^^'^^j^-'^T'''^'^,   development  ^Jj/^J^l^"^  the  humanitarian  a^st - 

program  carried  out  step  by  step.  ance  provisions  of  the  foreign  assistance 

»».       w  following    «)st    estimates,    al-  Program  Is  too  large  to  be  implemented  authorization,    and    assure   that    people 

though  not  yet  precise,  reflect  the  mag-  through  a  single  large  loan.  problems  are  thp  flr^t  nrlnrU-vTf  o,Vf^! 

nltude      of     rehabilitation,  reconstruc-  Each  loan  Uspeclflcally  aimed  at  different  Sm  alTdn^nS                            ^                  ° 

tlons:  (•  MllUon  equivalent)  aspects  of  the  program  such  as  consolidating  l\^^J:ZZ          ,  ^v,     •.   ^,  ,         r,   ^ 

Schools 16  the    reorganization    of    agriculture    sectS  A^  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 

Medlcal  faculties 2  agencies.  Increasing  non-tradltlonal  agrlcul-  ""ttee  on  Refugees,  I  have  closely  fol- 

Communlty  water  supply 10  tural  exports,  land  reform.  lowed  the  growing  humanitarian  needs 

Community  buUdlngs 4  (5)    Guyana. — water  supply  io«ms.  In  each  of  these  areas,  and  recent  hear- 

Rural  roads 7  The  flrst  loan  resulted  In  the  establish-  ings  as  well  as  subcommittee  studies  doc- 

Major  irrigation  works -       10  ment  of  a  sanitary  water  supply  system  for  ument  the  need  for  the  additional  funds 

?rw.'S"^:::::::::;:::;::::::::  I  ""w!S'r',ri'^Tr?-,„u,„  *,„  TrTl'SS.S'r^r""- ' rr'<"''' 

Highways 7  rural  areas,  expansion  of  the  system  to  the  *°  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^  requirements  in  each 

Railroads  and  power 3  growing    outlying    areas    of    tjie    city    la   re-  *rea. 

Total    -.- 03  quired.  The  trunk  lines  financed  under  the  Pakistan 

We  would  propose  tT.S.  assutance  for  "^"^  '°*°  '^l  ^  "««<*  ^  "»«  expansion  pro-  Mr.  President.  2  weeks  ago  I  had  the 

rehabUltatlon /reconstruction     In     the  ^^'     a       ^  opportunity  to  confer  with  Prime  Min- 

amount  of  $32  mUllon.  about  one-third  K'S)  i-naoneria.  ^^^  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto  Of  Pakistan  dur- 

Flood     Related     Economic     Assistance  earlier  training  activity.  Because  of  the  sue-  ^^  President  Nixon  and  other  officials 

^•*<^^=  cesa  of  the  earlier  activity  and  the  impact  °^  °*""  Government.  His  Visit  came  at  a 

A  net  loss  in  foreign  exchange  earn-  of  the  trained  people  on  Indonesian  develop-  time  of  both  great  hope  as  well  as  human 

ings  of  about  $280  mUllon  Is  likely  to  ment.   AJJ>.   has   supported    the    foUow-on  tragedy  in  his  country  and  aU  of  South 

rL;rTh^^^%?dfht  ^:^l.T.  SK^th^J^bKnr^a'S'lfcS^''^-  ^V^  ^^•"'^  T^  Si  n^r^LS 
crease  Imports  to  repair  flood  damage  ^  and^lvate  sectors.  relations  among  the  Nations  of  the  re- 
are  expected  to  have  a  balance  of  pay-              rtampi»«  n»  p.«t,,^  -r^  ,  ,.             . ^°"'   ^"*   *'   *   ^'^^   ^^^^^   floodwaters 

ments  Impact  In  the  $300-$400  mUllon  ^'iToi^iS^^  ™ ^^        Achbvs  have  spread  tragedy  over  the  land. 

range.  U.S.  assistance  in  the  amount  of  ,ys  t^t>,i,^„      am    t^  »  .  .  J'*^^      .  I  was  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 

$58  mmion  Is  proposed  as  follows  to  ^' >  f^^.-*'**  "»*'"=*  ^^^  Develop-  to  review  these  and  other  developments 

ease  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  bal-  meui  Liv»-i»u-fB.  .j,    p_j_«  vflnfetor  nhnftr.    o^a  t^  ,,„. 

ance  of  payments  and  avoid  a  drastic  *^^*   designed   to   develop   agricultural  r^i^„V?f^^i                    Bhutto,  and  to  pay 

reduction  In  Pakistan's  limited  foreign  ^Tv\cf»  to  Increase  small-farmer  productlv-  ?^^"r  ^  ^  government's  successful  ef- 

exchange  reserves  ^^  ^'^'^  thereby  Increase  ear  Qlngs.  Project  In-  ^°^   ^   return   Pakistan   to   a   constitu- 

Emereency     Apiculture     Production  TP'^*'    developing/testing    agronomic    prac-  tional  system.  This  mark  of  progress  in 

L^n   i^prov^^pt^mi^4   i9ra  '""f.  suiubie  for  specific  areas:    Improving  the    history    of    Pakistan    deserves    our 

SveSS."nr^^^^ndlng)''I^  ^niSrr^mo'Kt^lo^^entV^"™«°'  P'"^  "^^  °^  support-and  all  Ameri- 

provlde    fertUlzer.    pesticides    and  Sl^^s                 development  of  corporative  cans  wish  the  Pakistani  leaders  and  peo- 

other  commodities  needed  to  pro-  (2)   fftftiopia.— Malaria  Eradication  DL  ^^^  '^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^  efforts  to  develop 

tect   flood   damaged   crops   and  to  11-13  mUUon  people  live  in  malarious  areas  ^^^  society  and  build  their  country  in 

maximize      foodgraln      production  AID  has  provided  3  loans,  planning  a  4th  and  P€ace. 

from  the  winter  crop  which  must  perhaps  may  require  a  5th  loan  before  Ethl-  The  prospect  for  peace  has  also  pro- 

months*°                                                  ,An  "Pf  7"' »>«»«"e  to  assume  responslbUlty  and  gressed  In  South  Asia,  with  the  signing 

A  Town's,"  flnan^-ad-drti^na-rfe^uize;  '^  '  '^ri^S^'/Sfa'^/i^'-l-^'^I^^ny  ^™'  weeks  ago  of  a  major  diplomatic 

and  general  commodity  Imports  to  of  Botswana.TL^t^  a^  s^uand  (SLT  f^^ement  between  India  and  Pakistan, 

sustain  agricultural  and  Industrial  DO-1969-78.  "^   consultation    with   Bangladesh.   This 

protection _ 40.  o  Small  countries— 2  or  3  are  among  least  agreement  is  cause  for  great  satisfaction 

developed  nations  of  the  world.  UBLS  Is  only  '"^d    commendation    to    all    who    have 

Total     assistance,     actual     and  Institution  of  higher  education  in  the  region,  shared  the  concern  and  hope  over  the 

proposed    95.0  Cannot  develop  staff,  revise/improve  currlcu-  long  struggle  to  build  cooperative  rela- 

•  In  the  event  of  a  special  approprla-  *"^!V  ^^  „  tlons  In  the  region, 

tlon  In  response  to  Pakistani  flood  re-  <**  Brazil. — Education  loan  n.  Tj,,f    ■%,-  Tt-,^t^^^t   iu^-_  _          «     j. 

habUlUti^needs  It  U  expec^d  thlt  This  loan  finances  the  program  for  expan-  >v,f>,  Jl,\f^*^?^  these  new  efforts 

the    Supporting     Assistance.    Contln-  »'on  and  Unprovement  In  education  at  the  "^^  v    ^7,     ^^^'"^tan  and  in  the  area— 

gency,  and  Development  Loan  accounts  secondary   level.    Funds    are    not    disbursed  ^ere  hardly  underway  before  vast  areas 

would  be  reimbxirsed.  ""^t^ll  accepUble  comprehensive  reform  plans  of  Pakistan,  as  well  as  neighboring  India, 

have  been  drawn  up  and  approved:  compie-  were  Inimdated  by  imprecedented  floods 

KxAXPLxs  or  PaojxcTs  Nxccssabt  To  Accom-  ^^°^  °'  ***•*  effort  by  aU   the  states  of  the  along  the  Indus  River   This  massive  dis- 

pLisH  PROJECT  OOAX3  ^IT^i^^iJ^^  ^^Tf^  1^^  "  ^**"-  ^^^  ^  ^t  once  a  disruption  which  blocks 

(1)  Central     Wett    Africa    Regioiul—  x^JThH  «^f^      i            ^     .        .  efforts  to  Implement  the  newlv  slmed 
S^^n^^hening  Health  Delivery  Syst^.  DC^  roS^.^mri^^feA'He  ^c^f^!^"  i^dS  fi^eements.  a^  weU  as  a  newTZanSr' 

AJJD     surrMwrmir     rr„T,„i»t«^ ^-,.  ***  "*e  population  centers  of  the  cotmtry.  ^^°  crisis  created  In  an  area  which  has 

eradiation  ^a^'  In  ?^^'^2  MeallTs  con!  ^"*    °'    **>*    mountainous    terrata    It  yet   to  resolve   its   earUer  humanitarian 

trol  needs  still  extet.  A.IJJ.  now  initiating  ^""Jf  be^poasible  to  complete  construction  problems. 

major  new  project  to  help  this  poor  regl^  ^«!  vt««?^  ^  "^^  ^°*>^  waters  along  the  Indus  have 

of  West  Africa  to  develop  broader-based  low-  tt,-    5  .ti.,  u,„it.«.,«    _«  ,,.   ».  ^'  Pakistan  severely,  displacing  an  estl- 

^'r 'p^vSif/^e^^t?  S^^'^rvir"  ^^^  coL7euTSTe  s^^mlLi".^  '"t**^  «  ^^^u  people,  inundating  large 

m^ra?  a?e^ Ti^ilS  of  oSy^ai"^  P"'^*^  "^  ^'•P^    ^^^^  »«  >»"  *°«i  «=<>«-  •^^'^'^^^  a^eas,  and  leaving  behind 

programs                                  ^  P'«ed   m   1973.  this  project  has  benefitted  an  estimated  $1  blUlon  worth  of  dam- 

(2)  r.fl>erte.— National     Medical     Center  ^uo^^    '^    Nepal's    population    of    11.6  age  and  countless  thousands  dead. 

'"^J^illil'.^  .^        .      .  <"'>  PliUpjHn^s.-Rural  DectrUlcatlon  ,   ^  ^^^^  *PP«*^  ^^  Pakistan  for  In- 

1.0^.^^1,1^    'T*T'w'*""*^'°«*°*-  In  projecTsuch  as  thesTwhe^  a  <SSper.  tema  tional    assistance   has    been    made 

tS^n^  .^J'.hL  ,  ^*°'^'°'»*'  tbe  <»pl-  atlve   mentality   must   be   created   andtte  through  the  United  Nations,  but  to  date 

ta:.  will  be  expanded  to  enable  the  Center  framework  of  cooperative  Institutions  devel-  It  has  received  Uttle  response  from  the 
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international  community.  The  Gtovem- 
ment  of  Pakistan  has  indicated  that  it 
needs  at  least  a  million  tons  of  food, 
plus  medical  supplies,  pesticides,  as  well 
as  aircraft  and  logistical  support  to  help 
it  deliver  relief  supplies  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  still  affected  by  the 
flood. 

The  United  States  has  commendably 
dispatched  two  high  level  officials  to 
Pakistan  to  view  the  disaster  situation 
and  confer  with  Pakistani  officials.  And 
we  have  heard  administration  spokes- 
men annoimce  that  $30  million  has  been 
allocated  for  relief  supplies.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  Pakistanis  have  yet  to 
see  much  of  this  aid.  The  gap  between 
American  promises  and  American  deliv- 
ery of  humanitarian  assistance  appears 
to  be  as  great  as  ever. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accelerate 
the  process  of  delivering  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  flood-ravaged  people 
of  Pakistan.  The  United  States  has  been 
swift  to  recognize  the  problem,  but  un- 
necessarily slow  In  responding  to  the 
emergency  requests  of  Pakistan  for  food 
and  logistical  support — requests  that 
we  can  and  should  be  able  to  meet  In 
an  emergency  situation  as  soon  as  they 
are  made. 

The  amendment.  Mr.  President,  will 
Insure  that  our  Government  can  fulfill 
our  humanitarian  responsibilities  to- 
wsu-d  the  people  of  Pakistan. 

WXST    AnUCA 

Mr.  President,  another  area  of  hu- 
manitarian need  today  is  West  Africa. 
Worldwide  concern  for  the  24  million 
people  of  the  Sahel  region  of  West 
Africa  has  gained  in  intensity  as  each 
day  brings  more  and  more  reports  about 
the  spreading  threat  of  famine. 

Last  July  25,  In  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  witnesses 
testified  from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
devastating  effects  caused  by  the  grow- 
ing food  shortages  in  the  area  and  the 
ravaging  effects  of  the  drought.  Adults 
are  stricken  and  children  are  perishing, 
and  the  way  of  life  of  millions  is  literally 
withering  away. 

Drought  and  hunger  are  a  tragic  com- 
panion to  millions  of  people  su-ound  the 
world.  And  the  human  suffering  It  brings 
Is.  in  many  ways,  more  devastating  than 
the  toll  of  human  conflict — for  drought 
and  hunger  not  only  leaves  proud  people 
weak — but  fertile  land  barren,  and  dis- 
ease and  death  In  its  path. 

Thousands  of  people  across  six  nations 
of  West  Africa  have  fled  their  homesites 
In  a  desperate  search  for  food  and  water. 
Threats  of  epidemics  and  disease  cast 
their  shadow  over  urban  areas  already 
choking  under  a  wave  of  refugees  seeking 
saslstance.  Witnesses  testified  that  mil- 
lions face  hunger,  starvation,  and  threat 
of  famine.  Fiercely  proud  and  recently 
independent  people,  who  have  struggled 
so  hard  to  create  a  viable  society  within 
the  reaches  of  the  desert,  can  no  longer 
turn  to  their  land  for  survival.  And  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  becomes 
more  fully  known,  we  can  only  learn  of 
even  greater  tragedy  tmd  human  suffer- 
ing. 

With  food  and  water  and  medicine  in 
short  supply,  nearly  8  million  people  now 
await   international   assistance.   Where 


starvation  is  not  inflicting  a  heavy  toll, 
malnutrition  is.  Daily,  more  people, 
weakened  from  hunger,  are  falling  vic- 
tim to  tlie  ravages  of  sickness  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  today 
will  authorize  $40  million  as  the  JJB. 
contribution  to  the  desperate  need 
for  international  humanitarian  re- 
lief in  West  Africa.  This  is  the  least 
that  we  can  do  to  avoid  the  tragedy 
which  witnesses  before  the  Refugee  Sub- 
committee predicted  was  in  store  for  the 
people  of  West  Africa  without  desperate- 
ly needed  help. 

NlCAaAGTTA 

Mr.  President,  even  as  we  consider  the 
ravages  of  nature  In  West  Africa,  we 
cannot  forget  the  toll  It  has  taken  closer 
to  home.  In  Central  America. 

Last  year  Nicaragua  was  devastated  by 
a  massive  earthquake  whl'^h  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  its  capital,  Managua. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  displaced,  hun- 
dreds were  killed,  and  an  entire  nation 
was  paralyzed  for  months.  The  rubble 
has  now  been  cleared,  but  the  process  of 
rebuilding  remains.  To  literally  recon- 
struct a  nation  is  a  task  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  nation  alone  and  requires 
the  assistance  of  the  International  com- 
munity. 

The  United  States  must  do  what  It  can 
to  help  the  Nlcaraguan  people  rebuild 
their  lives  and  their  land.  The  amounts 
In  this  amendment  &re  minimal  In  the 
fulfillment  of  this  responsibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  because  It  allows 
the  United  States  to  help  these  nations 
effectively  meet  their  humanitarian 
needs — a  task  which  is  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  Nation:  To  help  people  in 
need  help  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Hitkphrsy  and  I  sponsored  a 
bill  for  $30  million  of  emergency  food 
relief  for  the  Sahel  covm tries,  six  coun- 
tries in  West  Africa — I  have  been  there. 
In  the  Upper  Volta.  within  the  last  few 
weeks — which  are  In  terrible  shape. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  though  It  Is 
really  heartbreaking  to  a  degree,  but 
that  is  the  cxily  way  we  can  do  it.  I  pledge 
my  effort  to  get  e€u-ly  hearings  and  early 
actlcm  on  this  measure  to  deal  with  a 
terrible  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added  fis  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  appeal  to  every  Senator  who  is 
thinking  about  voting  against  this  bill 
to  consider  a^aln  whether  the  programs 
In  the  bill  are  or  are  not  In  our  own  na- 
tional Interest  and  whether  Senators 
are  or  are  not  prepared  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  ending  them. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  world  food 
scarcity  which  is  partly  responsible  for 
driving  up  food   prices  In  stores   and 


restaurants  all  over  this  country.  Is  it 
in  our  own  interest  to  help  increase 
world  food  production  so  that  there  Is 
enough  food  to  go  around  and  prices  are 
not  forced  higher  smd  higher  either 
through  scarcity  or  through  costly  in- 
creases wnmg  out  of  marginally 
productive  land?  If  a  Senator  believes 
It  is.  then  he  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  world  is 
now  about  3.8  billion,  and  at  current 
rates  of  population  growth — of  which 
less  developed  countries  account  for 
some  85  percent — the  world  will  have  to 
make  room  for  6.6  billion  ijeople  by  the 
end  of  this  century — less  than  30  years 
from  now.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  In  the  world  to  slow  down  the 
exponential  Increases  in  the  number  of 
people  claiming  the  world's  limited 
resources?  If  a  Senator  believes  it  Is, 
then  he  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

Narcotic  drugs  continue  to  come  into 
this  country  from  abroad.  Is  It  In  the 
U.S.  Interest  to  help  other  countries 
stem  production  and  trafficking  in  drugs 
that  ruin  lives  and  breed  crime  In  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  this  coimtry?  It 
certainly  Is.  If  a  Senator  believes  it  Is, 
too,  then  he  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

Should  we  help  control  the  spread  of 
deadly  communicable  diseases  like 
malaria,  cholera,  and  measles?  If  a 
Senator  believes  we  should,  then  he  will 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Should  we  help  cut  down  the  amount 
of  Illiteracy  in  the  world,  the  number  of 
children  growing  up  with  no  schooling 
at  all.  no  education  at  all?  If  a  Senator 
believes  we  should,  then  he  wUl  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Should  we  supp>ort  the  United  Nations 
development  program,  which  accounts 
for  some  70  percent  of  all  of  the  UJJ.'s 
technical  assistance  activities  and  Is  the 
largest  multilateral  source  of  prelnvest- 
ment  aid?  If  a  Senator  believes  we 
should,  then  he  will  vote  for  this  bill. 

Should  we  provide  funds  for  American- 
sponsored  schools  and  hospitals  abroad — 
such  as  the  University  of  Beirut,  the 
University  of  the  Americas,  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute,  and  the  Albert  Schweit- 
zer Hospital?  If  a  Senator  believes  we 
should,  then  he  will  vote  for  this  bill. 

Should  we  help  the  ravaged  countries 
of  Indochina  recover  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  years  of  armed  conflict?  Or 
should  we  say  "no"  to  the  millions  of 
homeless  refugees,  maimed  children,  and 
orphans  who  got  In  the  way  of  our  war? 

Should  we  amtinue  to  support 
UNICEP?  Or  should  we  say  "no"  to  the 
millions  of  mothers  and  children  It  feeds 
every  year? 

Should  we  contribute  to  relief  efforts 
in  the  wake  of  drought  In  W6st  Africa, 
floods  In  Pakistan,  earthquake  In  Nica- 
ragua, and  other  natural  disasters?  Or 
should  we  say  "no"  to  the  millions  of 
human  beings  who  suddenly,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  find  themselves  starv- 
ing, prey  to  disease,  injured,  homeless, 
penniless? 

If  Senators  want  to  say  "no"  to  them, 
they  will  vote  no  on  this  bin. 

But  if  Senators  believe  that  this  bill — 
even  If  they  do  not  approve  of  every  sin- 
gle provision  in  It — authorizes  programs 
which  arc  clearly  in  the  interest  of  our 
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own  country  and  our  own  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  Interest  of  people  In  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  many  of  whom  live  lives  of 
poverty  and  degradation  beyond  the 
Imasinln^  of  most  Americans,  they  will 
vote  with  me  to  approve  this  blU. 

Passing  this  bill — the  lowest  economic 
aid  authorization  in  history — is  the  very 
least  we.  as  a  compassionate  and  en- 
lightened country,  can  do  to  help  the 
world's  poor. 

Mr.  BRCXJKE.  Mr.  President,  growing 
concern  has  been  expressed  both  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  over  the 
continuing  drought  in  the  Sahelian  re- 
gion of  Western  Africa.  Ttie  magnitude 
of  the  potential  tragedy  Is  so  great  as  to 
have  engendered  confusing  and,  at  times, 
misleading  reports  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  the  efforts  that  are 
underway  to  meet  it.  It  is  important 
that  a  clear  perspective  be  maintained 
regarding  the  situation  if  the  U.S.  role 
in  relief  and  rehabllitaton  efforts  is  to 
produce  desired  resiilts. 

The  Sahel  region  encompcisses  six  na- 
tions in  Western  Africa:  Mall,  Senegal. 
Chad.  Niger,  Upper  Volta.  and  Mauri- 
tania. These  six  countries  rank  among 
the  poorest  in  the  world.  The  more  than 
25  million  inhabitants  are  primarily  no- 
mads whose  herds  constitute  their  only 
means  of  survival  and  livelihood. 

Rainfall  during  the  past  5  years  in  the 
region  has  been  far  below  the  4-  to  12- 
inch  per  year  average.  Moreover,  the 
water  table  in  many  areas  has  dropped 
25  feet,  leaving  many  communities 
wateriess.  Water  shortages  and  crop 
failures  have,  in  turn,  engendered  the 
specter  of  mass  starvation. 

The  question  of  the  immediate  possi- 
bility of  widespread  starvation  is  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  evaluating  the  possi- 
bility for  effective  relief  for  the  Sahelian 
peoples.  Some  estimates  have  Intimated 
that  upwards  of  10  miUlon  people  may 
starve  In  the  near  future  unless  food 
shipments  to  the  area  are  drastically  in- 
creased. At  the  other  extreme  are  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  few  if  any  deaths 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  dought. 
The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between  the  two 
extremes. 

To  date,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
have  occurred  among  the  Tuaregs.  a  no- 
madic people.  Their  higher  rate  of  death 
Is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  their  failure  to 
come  into  relief  stations  before  reaching 
a  state  of  exhaustion  and  extreme  dehy- 
<^tlop.  In  such  a  state  they  are  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  disease  and  other 
attendant  problems  of  refugee  camplife. 
The  four  to  five  deaths  a  day  that  have 
been  reported  in  Timbuktu  have  oc- 
curred, in  the  main,  sunong  the  Tuareg 
children.  Among  refugees  who  have 
gathered  in  relief  camps  before  reaching 
an  exhausted  condition,  the  death  rate 
Is  much  lower. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  In  the  Sa- 
heUan  states  the  death  rate  even  In  good 
times  is  abnormally  high.  There  is  an  in- 
fant mortality  rate  of  50  percent,  and  an 
average  life  span  of  only  43  years. 

Extensive  starvation  has  been  avoided, 
because  of  a  massive  relief  effort  spear- 
headed by  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community.  The  United  States 
via  AID  has  supplied  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  food  and  nonfood  aid. 
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The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  has  been  the  prime 
coordinator  of  relief  measures.  Canada, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  European  countries 
have  also  contributed  to  relief  efforts. 

WhUe  the  immediate  danger  has  been 
circumvented,  there  sttU  exists  the  need 
to  provide  sufficient  food  stockpiles  to 
sustain  the  Sahelian  people  for  at  least 
another  year  while  efforts  are  made  to 
formulate  and  begin  implementation  of 
an  effective  mldrange — 1  to  3  years — re- 
habilitation program.  There  is  no  hard 
and  fast  way  to  precisely  determine  food 
needs  for  the  coming  year.  Estimates  run 
from  800,000  to  1  million  metric  tons  for 
October  1973  through  the  September 
harvest  of  1974.  A  more  precise  evalua- 
tion of  projected  food  needs  should  be 
available  in  the  PAO  report  that  will  be 
made  after  this  year's  harvest.  Between 
now  and  the  harvest  this  fall  170,000 
metric  tons  of  grain  is  to  be  pumped  into 
the  area  from  various  donors  around  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
plans  on  shipping  smother  100.000  metric 
tons  of  grain  into  the  area  by  October 
of  1973.  bringing  its  total  contributions 
at  that  date  to  2  million  metric  tons. 

Several  initiatives  are  underway  to  ob- 
tain am  accurate  estimate  of  the  food 
need  for  this  coming  year.  The  EIRTS 
satellite  Is  taking  photos  of  the  crops  in 
the  Western  African  region  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  harvest.  Exi>erts 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  late  August  and  early  September 
set  up  crop-cutting  determines  to  get  a 
fix  on  the  size  of  the  harvest.  After  the 
harvest  is  in,  need  for  outside  foodstuffs 
will  hopefully  not  be  so  great. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  conserve  harvested  grain 
to  be  put  into  seed  stock.  The  conserva- 
tion of  enough  native  Sahelian  seed  for 
future  planting  is  considered  vital  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  getting  foreign  pro- 
duced sorghum  and  millet  seed  to  grow 
in  the  region.  There  are  efforts  imderway 
to  develop  more  versatile  strains  of 
sorghum  and  millet  seed  which  will  al- 
leviate this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Other  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt.  The  marketing  sys- 
tem in  the  Sahel  is  rudimentary,  but  not 
totally  ineffectual.  There  Is  now,  of 
course,  less  native  food  to  be  distributed. 
The  lands  have  been  weakened  and  there 
Is  not  much  that  can  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  fertilizers  and  mawsive  irriga- 
tion efforts.  The  people  have  been  weak- 
ened by  the  drought.  Moreover,  the 
clustering  of  refugees  aroimd  the  cities 
has  inhibited  some  crop  planting. 
Clustering  around  urban  areas  Is  largely 
the  result  of  the  distribution  of  relief 
foods  in  these  areas. 

The  problems  of  the  Sahel  go  far 
deeper  than  the  staving  off  of  a  famine 
with  relief  foods  this  year  and  next.  It 
has  been  e.stlmated  that  a  3-year  relief 
program  v-omplete  with  reconstruction 
efforts  would  only  bring  the  Sahel  back  to 
the  condition  it  was  in  before  the 
drought.  Long-term  relief  will  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  people  in  the  Sahel  back 
on  their  feet  and  self-sufBdent  once 
again.  Long-term  relief  must.include  ef- 
forts to  stop  erosion,  effective  land  man- 
agement, development  of  water  resources, 
and  rebuUdlng  of  herds.  It  will  include  as 
as  well  the  strengthening  of  the  econ- 


omies of  the  varloiu  states  and  the  edu- 
cating of  the  people  in  these  areas. 

The  real  task  facing  the  world  Is  how 
to  provide  an  arid  area  almost  the  size 
of  the  Continental  United  States  with 
the  technology  and  the  means  to  reclaim 
a  land  rapidly  turning  to  desert.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  keep  recurring  famine 
tTom  Western  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  material  relevant  to  the 
Sahelian  situation  be  entered  into  the 
RzcoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Lakss  WrrHouT  Watss — Ah  BrrwrnfM* 

Rkpoet:    An  Appeal  pc«  An) 

(By  Oolett*  Bra«ckm&n) 

(Drought,  the  ninth  during  the  past  ISO 
years,  has  struck  Africa's  Sahel  region.  In 
this  area  between  the  desert  and  the  savan- 
nah. Ave  years  or  drought  have  brought 
famine  to  Chad.  Uall.  Mauritania.  Niger. 
Senegal,  and  the  Voltaic  Republic,  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  European  Community  by  the 
Yaounde  ConvenUon.  Colette  Braeckman.  a 
reporter  for  the  BruaBels  dally  newspaper 
Le  Soir  here  describes  the  human  Impact  of 
drought  on  one  of  the  world's  poorest  areas.) 

Children,  competing  against  swarms  of 
goats,  seek  something  to  eat  among  the  dead 
bodies  and  the  rocks.  ...  In  the  streeU  of  Ni- 
ger's Agadte,  women  offer  their  last  silver 
Jewelry,  and  men  whose  blue  veils  hide  their 
starved  leanness  wander  empty-handed,  their 
faces  bearing  the  distress  of  the  p>erennial 
refugee  Thousands  of  nomads  come  to  desert 
cities  for  help  where  once  they  made  only 
brief  halts  at  the  market  places  to  barter 
their  herds'  milk  products  for  mUlet.  sugar. 
and  salt. 

In  Agad«s.  Timbuktu  In  Mall,  and  other 
savannah  towns,  the  populations  have  dou- 
bled In  only  a  few  weeks.  Beyond  the  earth 
dwellings  at  the  towns'  outskirts,  straw 
suburbs  have  sprung  up,  rows  of  huts  where 
the  sand  constantly  encroaches.  Wells  are 
empty,  fields  and  pastures  dried  up.  Dryness 
everywhere. . . . 

In  Senegal.  Mauritania.  Mall.  Niger,  the 
Voltaic  Republic.  Chad — countries  which 
United  Nations  statistics  have  established  as 
the  poorest  in  the  world — the  balance  be- 
tween population  and  natural  resources  has 
rarely  exceeded  survival  level  But  now.  years 
of  drought  have  brought  these  countries  to 
the  verge  of  catastrophe.  Farmers  have  har- 
vested little  to  speak  of.  Their  "surpluaaa" 
are  long  since  exhausted,  and  they  are  forced 
to  eat  grain  set  aside  for  next  year's  sowing. 
Bven  the  cotton  seed  and  wheat  bran  nor- 
mally used  as  fodder  Is  food  for  the  hungry 
The  water  table  sinks  lower  and  lower,  and 
the  dried  up  wells  make  field  Irrigation  and 
livestock  feeding  Impoaslble. 

TBX   DCSKKT    IfOTCa    SOTJTR 

Aware  of  the  situation's  seriousness  since 
laat  winter,  experts  tn  the  area — in  particu- 
lar European  Development  Fund  (EDF)  sup- 
ervisors— tried  to  awaken  world  opinion  to 
the  danger  awaiting  six  mlUlon  people  in  a 
land  as  big  as  half  of  Western  Europe.  But 
In  vain,  for  most  of  the  African  states  would 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  alert  even 
themselves.  Why?  Lack  of  organization?  Van- 
ity? Little  concern  for  the  forlorn  and  power- 
less rural  masses  and  Indifference  toward  the 
nomads  of  the  north?  No  one  will  ever  know. 

Nowadays  appeals  for  aid  are  always  emer- 
gencies. Even  thoTigh  not  precise,  the  sta- 
tistics are  eloquent:  In  Mauritania.  75  per 
cent  of  the  population  lack  food.  There  Is 
also  a  food  shortage,  of  more  than  100.000 
tons.  In  Niger  and  the  Voltaic  Republic  and 
of  more  than  300.000  tons  in  Mall.  In  Sene- 
gal, out  of  a  rural  population  estimated  at 
three  million,  there  are  1.3  million  victim*. 
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Tbs  nomadic  herdsmen  are  even  worse 
off.  An  estimated  70  per  cent  of  the  live- 
stock in  the  Bah  el  region  are  dead  or  al- 
most dead  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  dis- 
ease. Deprived  of  their  herds,  their  only  re- 
source and  livelihood,  the  nomads,  who  tra- 
ditionally reftuM  to  farm,  are  no  more  than 
stray  human  beings.  Meanwhile,  they  strug- 
gle as  the  desert  moves  constantly  south- 
ward, consuming  pastures  and  water. 

In  some  areas  around  the  Niger  River  last 
year,  the  rainy  season  was  abortened  to 
two  half -hour  downpours.  The  renewable 
vegetation  did  not  grow  back.  The  green 
tops  of  the  few  living  trees  were  cut  by  the 
shepherds  to  feed  their  flocks.  Each  time  a 
tree  dies,  the  desert  advances. 

As  early  as  last  November,  authorities  ad- 
vised the  nomads  to  go  to  the  better  pasture 
land  In  the  South.  Some  of  them  did.  but 
after  the  more  than  SOO-mlle  Journey,  other 
problems  awaited  the  nomads.  The  local 
populace,  fearing  the  exhaustion  of  their 
overgraeed  lands  and  last  water  sources, 
were  hostUe.  Too,  the  herdsmen  from  the 
desert  regions  were  not  prepared  agaLast 
the  endemic  diseases  of  the  South,  in  par- 
ticular trypanosomiasis  (sleeping  sickness) 
carried  by  the  tBctse  fly.  Even  the  surviving 
herds  may  be  Lafected. 

Other  nomads,  aware  of  the  risks  to  their 
Uvestock  and  the  black  population's  hostil- 
ity, refused  to  leave  their  lands.  They  clung 
to  the  last  minute  to  the  treacherous  desert. 

HAIXUCtNATOBT    WATCaHOLXS 

Betrayal  can  be  seen  in  the  heavy  flight  of 
vultures  over  dried  up  waterholes,  where  the 
sun  bleaches  abandoned  carcasses.  Animals 
stUl  alive  must  travel  increasingly  longer  dis- 
tances between  supposed  pasture  lands  and 
subslstent  waterhc^es,  around  which  within 
a  30-mUe  radius  there  Is  not  a  twig  to  gnaw 
on.  Hungry,  thirsty,  and  exhausted,  the 
weaker  animals  die. 

On  the  roads  to  some  waterholes  the  spec- 
tacle Is  sometimes  hallucinatory.  To  Kou- 
kagana,  less  than  126  mUes  from  Niger's  cl^}- 
ital  city  of  Niamey,  thousands  of  Malan  ref- 
ugees have  flocked,  and  every  well  but  one 
has  run  dry.  More  than  7.000  heads  of  cattle 
throng  to  that  one  water  source  each  day. 
Cadavers  dot  its  banks;  the  surviving  cat- 
tle hardly  have  strength  to  move  on.  A 
steam  from  sweaty  bodies,  trodden  mud.  and 
fly-covered  bones  obscures  the  burning  sky. 
Mixed  together  with  the  herds,  men.  women, 
and  children  crowd  toward  the  saoM  black 
mud  to  bathe  and  drink. 

Prom  time  to  time,  a  gaunt  and  stomach- 
swoUen  cow  or  eebu  lies  down  in  the  mud. 
In  vain,  emaciated  men  grab  its  bom  to 
save  the  beast  that  has  been  so  hard  to  lead 
to  water.  But  the  dreamed-for  water  Is  pow- 
erless In  the  face  of  hunger  and  disease. 

In  Koukagana,  children  who  have  not  had 
milk  for  months  flght  with  animals  over  tree 
roots.  Adults  try  to  grind  camel  dung  into 
food.  At  this  writing,  no  help  had  yet  reached 
this  cursed  place,  where  men  and  beast 
wait  In  the  mud  for  death,  resigned  and 
sUent.  .  .  . 

Farther  to  the  north,  this  type  of  scene  Is 
already  in  the  past  tense.  Now,  the  herds 
have  practically  all  disappeared,  and  their 
nomadic  owners  have  taken  flight.  The  no- 
mads, some  of  whom  have  lost  everything, 
camp  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  wait. 

An  old  Tuareg  sits  near  an  aid  distribu- 
tion center.  He  used  to  own  600  cattle  and 
200  camels.  Today  he  Is  fatalistic  He  has  all 
but  given  up.  "I  have  nothing  left  but  my 
chUdren,"  he  says.  There  are  hundreds  like 
him.  Once  lords  of  the  desert,  today  they 
must  beg. 

THX    TKAGIC    OlONT    OP    PATX 

In  Agades,  European  planes  have  brought 
help  daUy  since  mid-May.  The  food  aid  is 
transported  within  the  botir  to  some  20  dls- 
trlbutlcm  centers  in  a  aao-mlle  radius.  Each 
day  the  women  line  up  at  the  centers  and 


show  their  ration  cards,  which  determine  the 
supplies  to  which  each  family  la  entitled 
(usually  some  sorghum  and  enough  powder 
to  make  a  little  over  one  quart  of  milk  per 
person) .  Each  day  the  men  search  the  sky 
In  anxiety  over  whether  the  plane  wlU  come. 

Their  anxiety  is  well  founded,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  prevents  any  stocking  of 
reserves.  At  the  Agades  region's  Anzell 
School,  for  example,  former  students  care- 
fully update  the  distribution  registers  and 
despairingly  point  to  two  tMigs  of  powdered 
milk   as  the  reserve  stock  for  3.000  people. 

Nobody  knows  If  the  food  aid  truck  wlU 
return  tomorrow.  Bverytxxly  knows  that 
when  the  rains  begin,  the  roads  will  become 
Impassable,  the  tragic  Irony  of  fate.  The  rain, 
long  awaited  to  revive  plants,  beasts,  and 
people,  win  have  as  its  flrst  effect  the  severing 
of  these  regions  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

tNTBLNATIONAL  PAMINX  EXLI^  DTOST 

To  aUevlate  the  famine,  the  Oammunlty 
has  ELllocated  13,000  metric  tons  of  powdered 
milk  as  emergency  aid.  Claude  Cheysson,  the 
EC  Commissioner  responsible  for  develop- 
ment aid.  expects  the  Community  effort 
to  amount  to  62  million  units  of  account 
(one  UA  equals  one  1970  doUar)  in  emer- 
gency aid  and  UA  78  million  from  the 
European  Development  Pund  (KDP) .  In 
addition,  the  United  Nations  (UN)  food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  has  ear- 
marked for  the  Sahel  oountrles  460.000  metric 
tons  of  grain,  170,000  metric  tcms  of  which 
the  Community  has  promised  to  OMitrlbute. 
Technicians  from  the  EDF  are  -also  drilling 
wells  In  Niger. 

Fellow  African  countries,  Ghana  and  Zaire, 
have  lent  equipment,  and  Algeria  has  orga- 
nized truck  transportation.  Along  with  166,- 
000  metric  tons  of  grain,  the  United  States 
has  sent  more  than  $2.7  mlUlon  In  non-food 
aid.  Including  three  C-130  airplanes. 

Individual  Community  members  have  also 
given  aid.  France  has  donated  two  mUltary 
transpKDTt  planes  to  each  Sahel  country,  and 
Ireland.  Oennany,  and  Belgium  have  sent  re- 
spectively one,  four,  and  seven  C-ISO  Her- 
cules aircraft  to  the  Sahel. 

Nevertheless,  this  aid  Is  Insufficient.  The 
Director  General  of  the  FAO  has  emphasized 
that.  whUe  the  International  community  has 
promised  $43  million  in  aid.  the  necessary 
amount  Is  estimated  at  $16  million.  Further- 
more, too  large  a  part  of  these  credits  must 
be  diverted  to  transp»ortatlon  ooets. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  through  Its  In- 
stitutions and  by  individual  member  coun- 
tries, the  ICiiropean  Community  has  created 
a  relief  fund.  Readers  wishing  to  contribute 
to  this  fund  may  send  contributions  to:  As- 
sociation Burope-TlMv  Monde.  Banque  de 
Bruxelles.  Brussels,  Belgium,  Account  310- 
0240a44-«l  (Sahel). 

DaOTTOHT  AKD   FABCIXX   IN   WlBT  AvmiCA 

icATTmn-AiriA 
Area  (sq.  ml.)  :  398,000. 
Papulation:  1.2  mlUion. 
Pop.  growth  rate:  2J%. 
Density /sq.  ml.:  3. 
Percent  urban:  3%. 
Uteracy:  1^%. 
Life  expectancy:  40  years. 
Language;  French,  Arab. 
ONP  ( 1970)  :  $170  mlUlon. 
Per  capita  ONP :  $140  (1970). 
Imports  (1969)  :  $39  million. 
Exports  (1969)  :  $77  mUllon. 
Government:  republic. 


Area  (sq.  ml.)  :  479,000. 
Population:  6  1  mUIlon. 
Pop.  growth  rate:  2.4%. 
Density /sq.  ml.:  11. 
Percent  urban :   12%. 
Literacy:  6%. 
Life  expectancy:  60  years. 
Language:  French. 
QNP  (1960) :  $447  mllUon. 


Per  capita  ONP:  $00  (1970). 
Imports  (1969)  :  $39  mlUlon. 
Exports  (1968) :  $17  mUllon. 
Government:  republic 

CHAD 

Area  (sq.  ml.) :  4S6.000. 

Popvilation:  3.7  million. 

Pop.  growth  rate:  1.0%. 

Density /sq.  ml.:  7. 

Percent  urban:  8% 

Literacy:  8-10%. 

Life  expectancy :  36  years. 

Language.  French.  4 

GNP  { 1968)  :  $340  mlUJon. 

Per  capita  GNP:  $70  (1968). 

Imports  (1969)  :  $64  mlUlon. 

Exports  (1969):  $31  mUllon. 

Government:  republic 

Six  former  French  colonies  In  Western 
Africa.  Senegal,  Mauritania.  Mall.  Upper 
Volta.  Niger  and  Chad,  are  faced  with  mass 
starvation  as  a  result  of  a  five-year  drotight. 

The  steadily  deterloratmg  situation  In 
these  West  African  countries  l«  such  that 
over  6  mUllon  people  coiild  die  within  the 
year  If  relief  Is  not  forthcoming.  According  to 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization (FAO).  the  dimensions  of  this 
impending  disaster  are  clearly  as  large  as  any 
In  recent  memory,  including  the  famine  cri- 
sis In  Bangladesh  last  year. 

The  drought  is  the  worst  In  60  years.  A 
similar  drought  occurred  In  1910  to  1914. 
causing  famine  In  the  area,  but  It  didn't  last 
as  long  as  the  present  drought.  Lack  of  rain 
Is  not  new  to  this  area,  but  the  usual  cyclical 
pattern  appears  to  be  seriously  out  of  Joint. 
There  has  been  no  rain  at  aU  In  Timbuktu, 
Mall's  fabled  desert  out-post,  since  last  sum- 
mer, and  Its  harbor  on  an  Inlet  from  the 
Niger  River  has  dried  up  completely.  Lake 
Chad,  an  Important  water  source,  has  been 
reduced  to  one-third  lt«  normal  size  and  Is 
surrounded  by  large  areas  of  deep  mudflats, 
preventing  the  people  from  getting  to  the 
lake.  The  lake's  fishing  industry  has  been 
destroyed  and  Its  use  as  a  source  of  water 
for  drinking  and  Irrigation  Is  practically 
wiped  out.  The  Niger  River,  the  twelfth  larg- 
est river  In  the  world,  Is  dry  In  places,  hurt- 
ing the  fishing  Industry  as  weU  as  the  Irri- 
gation of  crops. 

The  economies  of  the  six  nations  have  been 
shattered  as  food  and  seed  grains  are  ex- 
hausted and  as  pasture  lands  and  large  niun- 
bers  of  livestock  are  lost. 

This  area  of  Africa,  known  as  the  "Sahel," 
Is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara 
desert.  The  23  million  Inhabitants  live  In 
an  area  roughly  the  size  of  the  continental 
United  States.  This  is  a  region  perched  pre- 
cariously on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  with 
sun-blackened  rocks,  high  temperattires  and 
little  rainfall  even  when  there  Is  no  drought. 
The  effect  of  the  droiight  Is  such  that  the 
Sahara  desert  Itself  Is  being  pushed  south- 
ward Into  what  were  once  pasture  and  farm 
lands. 

The  population  of  the  region  consists 
largely  of  nomadic  herders,  roaming  the  In- 
terior with  their  herds  of  cattle,  abeep  and 
camels,  and  smaU  farmers  who  eke  out  a 
living  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  growing  mil- 
let, sorghum,  peanuts  and  maize  In  the 
parched  earth. 

The  causes  of  the  present  emergency  are 
many.  Most  important,  of  course.  Is  the  past 
five  years  of  light  rains,  unseasonal  rains  or 
no  rains  at  all  In  the  Sahel  which  have  cut 
back  production  of  food  grains  by  at  least 
half.  The  over-grazing  of  the  nomadic  herds, 
coupled  with  the  drought,  have  laid  waste 
large  tracts  of  land  which  have  become 
desert.  As  a  result,  not  only  has  farm  land  .^ 
been  destroyed,  but  grazing  land  has  beei^ 
severely  diminished  and  large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  dying. 

Although  the  current  famine  and  drought 
In  these  six  countries  has  become  one  of  the 
most  catastrophic  situations  In  recent  times. 
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It  was  not  produced  by  a  single  dramatic 
event.  There  bave  been  no  one-shot  natural 
disasters  like  eartbquakes,  floods,  or  stmUar 
news-making  events;  and  no  International 
upheavals  like  the  clvU  wars  which  spurred 
Interest  In  the  starving  people  of  Blafra  and 
Bangladesh.  It  sUnplj  hasn't  rained  enough 
for  the  last  five  years.  This  has  been  a  slowly 
building  catastrophe  and  world  attention  has 
not  sufflclently  been  paid  to  the  situation  as 
a  result. 

The  effects  of  the  long  drought  have  made 
the  current  situation  very  serious.  Farmers 
have  been  forced  to  eat  their  seed  grains  and 
reserves  in  order  to  survive,  which  In  turn 
means  that  they  have  nothing  to  plant  If  the 
rains  do  come  again. 

In  many  areas,  half  the  anin^nu — cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  donkeys,  and  even  camels — have 
already  died,  with  no  longer  enovigh  grass  for 
them  to  eat  or  water  to  drink.  The  remainder 
of  the  livestock  that  remain  alive  are  swiftly 
exhausting  avaUable  forage  and  water  and 
are  already  succumbing  to  famine -related 
diseases.  Cattle  looses  are  estimated  at  45«:i 
to  80%.  depending  on  the  area.  In  Mauri- 
tania, officials  say  75%  to  80  j  of  the  live- 
stock have  died.  V3.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  estimates  the  loss 
of  livestock  as  80%  in  Mall  and  33%  in  Chad 
and  Niger. 

In  many  cases  whole  villages,  with  their 
remaining  herds,  are  migrating  southward  In 
search  of  pasture  and  water.  Just  as  the  large 
herds  destroyed  drought -damaged  grazing 
lands  in  the  north  by  over-grazing,  the 
southern  regions  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
grazed as  well  by  surviving  herds.  Many  herd- 
people  who  lost  their  flocks  have  become  a 
large  dependent  class  of  refugees  In  and  near 
cities  and  towns,  living  on  relief  hand-outs. 
Timbuktu's  population,  for  Instance,  has 
been  doubled  by  nomads  whose  herds  have 
died. 

A  serious  aspect  of  the  drought  and  famine 
Is  the  destruction  of  the  nomadic  way  of  life. 
Since  the  nomad's  life  Is  based  on  the  sui- 
vlval  of  the  ^erds,  the  herds'  destruction  la 
Jeopardizing  Jie  nomad's  whole  way  of  life. 
The  loss  of  large  numbers  of  livestock  have 
depleted  supplies  of  both  meat  and  milk.  Im- 
portant soiirces  of  protein  for  children.  Pully 
25%  of  the  people  In  the  region — six  mil- 
lion— may  actually  starve  to  death  In  the 
next  few  months,  according  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  soiirces.  Local  govern- 
ments' meager  budgets  have  been  depleted 
trying  to  feed  the  people. 

Disease  has  already  begun  to  take  Its  toll 
on  a  people  weakened  by  lack  of  food  and 
water.  The  flrst  deaths.  Indeed,  came  from 
famine-related  diseases  rather  than  from 
starvation  itself,  but  now  starvation  has  be- 
gun as  well.  Malnutrition  is  rampant  In  large 
areas,  and  reports  have  been  documented  of 
large  numbers  of  children  dying  from  mea- 
sles and  other  children's  diseases  thev  do  not 
usually  succumb  to.  In  addition,  meningitis 
has  been  reported  In  Chad,  cholera  In  Sene- 
gal, and  scurvy,  sleeping  sickness,  and 
malarU  have  all  been  reported  on  the  rise. 
Polluted  water  sources  and  carcasses  of  live- 
stock add  to  the  threat  of  epidemic. 

Ironically,  the  Impeding  rainy  season,  due 
to  begin  the  middle  of  July,  poses  a  major 
problem  to  the  situation.  If  the  rains  do 
come  as  they  have  in  the  past  few  years,  they 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  proper  mois- 
ture for  crops  and  grass  to  grow,  but  they 
will  wash  away  rofuls  and  conamunlcatlona  to 
the  Interior.  Thus  the  rains  may  not  be 
enough  to  end  the  drought,  but  could  aerl- 
ously  hamper  the  relief  effort  now  underway. 
The  Sahel's  roads  and  communication  »y»- 
tems  are  poor  even  In  the  dry  season,  and 
deteriorate  In  the  rainy  season.  Some  parts 
are  virtually  linreachable  except  by  air  and 
transportation  dlfflcultlee  would  compound 
an  already  desperate  sltviatlon. 

The  long  range  crisis  is  also  a  great  cause 
for  IntematltKiAl  concern.  The  cover  soil  In 
large   areas   Is   exhausted    and   once   arable 


lands  and  pastures  have  now  become  desert- 
like.  The  growth  of  the  Sahara  desert,  due  m 
large  part  to  over -grazing  as  well  as  to  the 
drought  ItaeU,  poaes  an  almost  Insurmount- 
able difficulty  to  the  future  of  the  area.  The 
entire  ecology  of  the  region  is  being  changed 
draoUoaUy. 

Refugee*  who  managed  to  escape  Into  cities 
and  less  affected  areas  are  creating  serious 
social  problems.  In  addition  to  the  nearly  In- 
tolerable burden  placed  on  farmers  In  the 
St  111 -productive  areas.  The  migration  of  peo- 
ple from  the  stricken  north  to  the  south  has 
been  described  as  the  region's  largest  migra- 
tion In  history.  Returning  these  people  to 
their  sun-baked  homelands.  Increasingly  be- 
ing transformed  Into  deserts,  may  be  weU- 
nlgh  Impossible. 

The  national  econonnles  of  the  six  nations 
most  affected  have  been  seriously  disrupted 
and  they  face  additional  burdens  of  famine 
relief.  Many  depended  heavily  on  head  taxes 
on  cattle  and  crop  taxation  for  revenuee. 

trPPKa    VOLTA 

Area  (sq.  ml)  :  106.000. 
Population:  5.1  mUllon. 
Pop.  growth  rate:  1.8%. 
Denslty/sq.  mL:  48. 
Percent  urban :  6% . 
Literacy:  5-10%. 
Life  expectancy :  36  years. 
Language:  French. 
QNP  (1969)  :  $250  mUllon. 
PercaplUONP:  »50  (1970). 
Imports  ( 1969) ;  »60  million. 
Exports  (196»)  :  Ml  million. 
Oovernment:  republic. 

NIOKK 

Area  (sq.  ml.)  :  489,000. 

Population:  3.8  million. 

Pop.  growth  rate:  2.9% 

Denslty/sq.  ml.:  8. 

Percent  virban :  3%. 

Literacy:  5%.  *- 

Life  expectancy :  37  years. 

Language:  French. 

ONP  (1969)  :  »321  million. 

Per  capita  ONP:  $90. 

Imports  (1969)  :  $49  mlUlon. 

Exports  (1969)  :  $24  mlUlon. 

Oovernment:  republic. 

SXNXGAI. 

Area  (sq.  ml.) :  76,000. 

Population:  3.9  million. 

Pop.  growth  rate:  2.4%. 

Denslty/sq.  ml.:  52. 

Percent  urban:  26%. 

Literacy:  5-10%. 

Life  expectancy :  45  years. 

Language:  French. 

ONP  (1969)  :  $710  mUIlon. 

Per  caplU  ONP:  $186  ( 1970) . 

Imports    (1969)  :     $198  mUllon. 

Exports  (1969)  :  $123  nrUlUon. 

Oovernment:  republic. 

WHAT    IS    BZINC    DONX 

Leaders  of  the  sU  West  African  nations 
struck  by  the  drought  will  meet  In  Augiist  In 
Ouagodougou.  the  capital  of  Upper  Volta,  in 
an  attempt  to  formulate  long-range  plans  to 
deal  with  the  disaster.  The  President  of  Niger. 
Dion  Hamanl.  urged  such  a  meeting,  saying 
that  It  Is  vital  that  these  countries  find 
ways  of  making  the  best  use  of  their  rela- 
tively small  and  uncertain  water  supplies  for 
agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  to  coordinate 
the  famine  relief. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  attention  by  many  gov- 
ernments and  International  organizations, 
the  relief  effort  was  slow  In  getting  started, 
long  after  acute  human  suffering  as  well  as 
the  loss  of  animals  had  become  a  major  fea- 
ture In  the  arid  pastoral  zone  of  the  Sabel. 
There  was  little  consciousness  of  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and  little  attempt  to  coordi- 
nate appeals  for  aaalstance. 

Seed  grains  and  food  are  desperately 
needed  now  and  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
International  relief  efforts  be  accelerated. 
Long  range  assistance  as  well  as  short  term 


relief  will  be  needed,  in  the  form  of  raads. 
Irrigation,  wells,  health  aid,  etc.  The  Dlrec- 
tor-Oeneral  <rf  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organlaatlon  of  the  UJI.  Dr.  Addek«  H. 
Boerma,  has  called  for  a  fund  of  $15  million 
to  cover  transport,  animal  feed  and  vaccines, 
seed  for  the  next  harvest,  and  equipment  for 
deepening  wells.  Massive  food  shipments  have 
already  been  sent  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
European  Common  Market,  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Canada,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  West  Oermany,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  VS.,  West  Oermany.  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  lent  aircraft  to  transport 
food  Into  the  interiors  of  the  affected  coun- 
tries. Relief  efforts  already  scheduled  wUl 
bring  In  at  least  700,000  tons  of  food  to  the 
six  countries  before  October,  and  the  FAG 
relief  fund  has  collected  $8  million  of  the 
$15  million  called  for  by  Dr.  Boerma  on 
May  10.  But  that  Is  not  enough. 

The  response  to  the  crisis  has  been  very 
good  In  France,  since  all  six  countries  were 
once  French  colonies.  President  Pompidou 
told  the  French  cabmet  that  France  has  a 
duty  to  help  the  area  and  pledged  that 
Prance  wlU  give  "exemplary  help"  and  "play 
a  dynamic  role." 

The  British  Oovernment  has  pledged  300.- 
000  pounds  ($765,000)  to  the  FAG  Sahellan 
Zone  Trust  Fund.  The  Canadian  Air  Force 
la  flying  2.000  tons  of  food  supplies  from 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  to  distribution  centers  In 
northeast  Niger.  Sweden  has  contributed  over 
$1.4  million  to  the  Tnist  Fund. 

The  United  States  Is  the  second  largest 
contributor  of  food  to  the  area  since  the 
crtsls.  after  the  Common  Market.  Gf  the  ap- 
proximately 460.000  tons  of  grain  shipped 
between  April  and  the  middle  of  June,  the 
U.S.  provided  one-third  of  the  total.  The 
VS.  has  given  $18  million  in  foodstuffs  and 
$2  mlUlon  In  non-food  aid.  thus  far.  The 
$20  mmion  was  committed  In  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  and  has  been  almoet  all  delivered.  PL 
480  food  suppUes  are  being  provided  under 
AID  contingency  funds. 

Yet,  American  assistance  Is  not  as  great 
as  could  be  expected.  VS.  aid  has  helped  to 
prevent  a  holocaust,  but  the  crisis  is  stui 
very  severe.  Lester  Brown,  writing  to  New 
Leader  magazine,  said.  "For  the  past  25  years 
It  has  been  American  policy  to  Intervene 
with  our  food  resources  anywhere  that  famine 
threatens.  Suddenly  there  la  the  posslbUlty 
that  we  may  be  abandontog  that."  America 
J\ist  may  not  have  the  food  resources.  Soviet 
grain  purchases  last  year  all  but  wiped  out 
U.S.  and  other  exporters'  surpluses  Exhaus- 
tion of  the  AID  contingency  fund  has  also 
hampered  contributions  (half  of  the  $30  mU- 
llon fund  was  spent  to  aid  the  B&ngladeah 
disaster  last  year ) . 

President  Richard  Nixon,  In  a  letter  dated 
June  20.  1973.  to  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
U  J*.  Kurt  Waldhelm.  wrote :  "Thoee  of  us  who 
have  been  spared  this  scourge  (of  drought) 
have  been  responding  to  the  crisis,  but  more 
must  be  done,  as  you  have  said.  The  United 
States  stands  prepared  to  commit  further  re- 
sources as  needs  are  identified.  ...  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  Dlrector-Oeneral 
Boerma.  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  provided  a  logistical  planning 
expert  to  the  Pood  and  AgrlcxUture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  our  staffs  In 
West  Africa  are  being  augmented  to  improve 
our  abUity  to  deliver  what  Is  needed  to  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time." 

The  President  continued.  "We  share  your 
concern  that  the  problems  of  deaUng  with 
the  Immediate  emergency  wtu  become  even 
more  difficult  as  the  rains  begin  and  road 
transport  problems  to  crease.  We  therefore 
stand  ready  to  provide  further  support  for 
Internal  transport,  as  specified  needs  are 
Identified. 

"As  you  have  recognized,  this  region  Is 
fared  not  only  with  the  Immediate  needs  of 
feeding  the  hungry  but  also  of  rebabUltattng 
water  and  forage  resources,  livestock  herds 
and  grain  producing  faculties  to  permit  a 
long  range  recovery  from  the  devastating  ef- 
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fects  of  the  drought.  This  effort  wUl  reqiilre 
close  coUaboratlon  among  African  leaders 
and  the  donor  comnaunltjr.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  wlU  be  prepared  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  the  Sahel  to  help  overcome  the 
profound  effects  of  this  tragedy." 

WHAT    KXXOe    TO    BK    OONX 

Of  course,  more  funds  and  food  must  be 
shipped  to  Sahellan  West  Africa  within  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months  to  avert  a 
major  catastrophe  and  the  deaths  of  up  to 
six  million  people.  But  long  range  solutions 
to  the  problem  are  needed. 

If  the  developed  world,  the  United  States 
especially.  tnUy  wants  to  help  the  people  of 
the  Sahel  region  In  this,  their  worst  crisis  In 
60  years.  It  must  commit  Itself  to  a  truly 
long  range  and  coordtoated  plan  of  action. 
Technology  for  proper  irrigation,  new  wells, 
rocMl  and  rail  transport  Into  the  interior,  re- 
plenishing the  destroyed  livestock,  seed 
grains  for  future  harvests,  pushing  back  the 
burning  desert,  and  Improving  communica- 
tions into  the  interior  must  all  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

Congressman  Charles  Dlggs  (D.-Mlch.)  and 
others  are  urging  the  U.S.  Congreas  to  do  two 
things:  first,  he  says  the  U.S.  must  take  the 
lead  In  the  short  term  famine  relief  for  the 
immediate  period  of  the  emergency  and  re- 
covery, estimated  at  three  years.  "Specifi- 
cally." he  said  at  a  recent  press  conference, 
"I  recommend  that  the  VS.  reserve  at  least 
300.000  tons  of  grains  for  the  Sahellan 
drought  emergency  and  that  a  minimum  of 
an  additional  $30  mUUon  be  made  avaUable 
for  non-food  aid." 

Secondly,  Cong.  Dlggs  urges  the  beginning 
of  a  long  term  development  program  for  the 
area  In  line  with  President  Nixon's  letter  to 
Dr.  Waldhelm.  He  says,  "I  caU  upon  the  U.S. 
to  take  the  Initiative  In  launching  a  major 
multi-national  program  that  wlU  provide 
massive  assistance  over  the  next  ten  years  to 
this  area." 

Cong.  Dlggs  is  calling  upon  Congress  to 
Insert  an  Immediate  relief  authorization  In 
the  Foreign  Aid  BlU  as  the  most  effective 
and  rapid  way  to  solve  the  aid  problem.  The 
extra  $30  mlUion  fcr  emergency  relief.  In  con- 
trast to  the  other  African  fimds  In  the  bUl, 
should  not  be  limited  to  use  during  a  one 
year  period. 

Dlggs  Indicated  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
scoie  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
about  the  starving  people  of  West  Africa 
with  all  members  of  Congress,  and  especially 
with  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  although  the  VS.  has 
done  a  great  deal  already  for  the  Sahel.  much 
more  aid  Is  still  needed  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

FYlvate  contributions  can  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  drought-stricken  area  to  the 
foUowlng  organizations: 

Africare,  a  two-year -old,  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organization,  whose  Chairman  Is 
President  Dlorl  Hamanl  of  Niger.  Afrlcare's 
goal  Is  $6  mUllon,  to  be  split  equally  be- 
tween the  six  nations.  It  has  a  very  low  op- 
erating overhead.  Checks  should  be  made 
out  to  the:  "Africare  Famine  Relief  P*und," 
2204  R  St.  N.W.,  Washington  DC  20008.  (202) 
332  1000. 

The  i4tnerican  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  has  agreed  to  act  as  a  tax-exempt 
conduit  for  contributions  from  Americans 
to  the  UN.  FAG'S  Sahellan  Zone  Trust  Fvmd. 
The  full  amount  of  all  contrlhutlons  wUl  be 
transferred  to  the  PAO.  Checks  should  be 
made  out  to  the:  American  P'reedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation,  Sahellan  Zone.  Trust 
Fund,  1717  H  St  N.W..  Washington  DC 
20006.  (202)  382  6772. 

Other   groups   active   Ui   relief  work  are: 

"West  African  Famine  Fund.  "  CathoUo 
Relief  Services,  360  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY..  10001. 

"West  African  Famine  Fund,"  Church 
World  Services.  476  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  NY.,  10027. 


Sarxuak   Dkoxtoht   Disasteb 
nrnioDTTCToaT  iforx 

In  this  first  Issue  of  the  ACVAFS  Situation 
Report  on  the  Sahellan  Drought  Disaster,  the 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  voluntary 
agency  and  private  organization  efforts  to 
aid  the  victims  of  this  grave  emergency. 
Characterized  to  early  sprtog  as  a  "creeping 
catastrophe",  awareness  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  has  been  slow  to  show  itself. 
As  one  agency  put  It,  "When  disasters  occiir 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  public  sympathy 
Is  strong.  If  a  disaster  happens  slowly,  few 
people  seem  to  notice.  .  ."  Earlier  situation 
reports  on  other  disasters  published  by  the 
American  CouncU  began  at  the  outset  of  the 
disaster  when  the  rush  of  pubUc  sympathy 
was  strong,  many  different  organizations 
were  coming  toto  being,  and  It  was  necessary 
to  have  an  Unmedlate  "clearing-house"  type 
of  communication  so  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort could  be  avoided  to  the  extent  possible. 
This  has  only  begun  to  be  the  case  now  In 
the  present  SaheUan  zone  disaster.  There- 
fore the  present  report,  as  stated  above,  has 
b«^en  limited  only  to  VS.  voluntary  and  other 
private  effort. 

Succeeding  reports  wUl  update  and  add 
to  this  Initial  material,  and  also  Include 
summaries  of  U.S.  governmental,  other  gov- 
ernmental and  International  efforts,  par- 
ticularly thoee  cf  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
Specialized  Agencies,  as  weU  as  those  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Meanwhile  reports  prepared  by 
these  organizations  are  generally  available 
and  ACVAFS  Staff  wUl  be  glad  to  provide 
Information  on  how  to  obtain  them.  If  neces- 
sary. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
organizations  listed  to  the  flrst  part  of  the 
present  report  under  the  heading  Voluntary 
Agencies  ACVAFS  Members  and  Other  have 
had  programs  of  development  assistance  In 
one  or  more  countries  of  the  area,  often  for 
at  least  the  past  decade.  These,  as  to  the 
case  of  the  Near  East  Foundation  and  Cath- 
olic Relief  Services,  for  example,  have  been 
In  the  area  of  agriculture  research,  tube-well 
digging.  Irrigation,  livestock  Improvement, 
nutrition  and  the  Uke.  Their  rehabilitation 
efforts  will,  along  with  those  of  governmental. 
International  and  other  group>s.  be  totenslfied 
within  these  categories  of  service  where  they 
already  have  great  proficiency. 

VOLrNTAKT  ACXNCIES ACVAPS  MEMBERS— 

AMKXICAN     FXIXKD8     SEXVXCX     COMMrTTEE 

1.  In  conjunction  with  Its  International 
afllllale.  Canadian  Friends.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June  sent  Dr.  Oeorge  Povey  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  Development  Research 
(Ottawa!  to  Mall,  to  s\irvey  the  area  for  pos- 
sible AF8C  activities. 

2.  Dr.  Povey  took  with  him  to  Mall  408 
pounds  of  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  equiv- 
alent to  approximately  7.000  doses  for  gastro, 
respiratory  and  cholera-related  Ulnesses, 
valued  at  approximately  $5,(X>0. 

3.  Part  of  Dr.  Povey's  task  was  to  clear  the 
supply  bottleneck  In  Bamako. 

4.  A  report  by  Dr.  Povey  Is  avaUable. 

6.  The  AFSC  conttaues  to  "monitor"  the 
situation  to  discern  what  role  they  might 
most  usefully  play  to  rehabUltatloii  assist- 
ance to  Mall  or  elsewhere  In  the  affected 
area. 

AMERICAK    OHT   PKDKKATION 

1.  Operates  an  ongoing  Mother 'ChUd 
Health  Program  In  Niger.  In  the  vUlage  of 
Say  trains  nurses  and  mldwlves  In  Niamey 
conducts  a  radlo/televlslon  demonstration 
program  for  Improving  maternal /chUd  health 
care  through  Improved  nutrition  and  sani- 
tation procedures.  Although  not  a  relief 
agency.  ORT  wlU  be  watching  SaheUan  de- 
velopments with  deep  concen. 

2.  Representative  In  Niger:  John  Cooper. 
Administrative  Officer,  Niamey. 

aAPnST    WORLD    AUJUKCX 

1.  At  a  Committee  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  held  overseas  In  July  and  at- 
tended by  Cart  W.  TlUer,  AssocUte  Secretary 


at  the  organization's  Washington  office.  It 
was  voted  to  launch  a  special  appeal  for 
$10,000  (Of  which  a  large  part  is  expected  U> 
be  raised  In  the  United  States)  for  use  In 
Sahellan  disaster  assistance. 

2.  Because  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  does 
not  have  staff  of  Its  own  to  place  to  the  area, 
they  expect  to  use  Baptist  missions  working 
In  five  of  the  countries  (Chad.  Niger,  Upper 
Volta.  Mall  and  Senegal)  and  also  make  a 
contrtbutlon  to  the  CouncU  of  Entente  for 
use  In  the  latter's  Sahellan  effort. 

CASK 

1.  The  Government  of  Niger  and  CARE 
signed  a  basic  agreement  permitting  CARE 
to  implement  various  programs  relating  to 
current  and  future  developments  In  Niger. 

2.  CARE  sent  two  of  their  staff  from  Kenya 
and  Nigeria  to  Niamey,  Niger  on  temporary 
duty  assignment  to  assist  Harold  Silcox, 
CARE'S  Director  In  Niger  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  program  there  which  Includes 
reUef  projects.  Charles  Cohen  of  the  Kenya 
staff  Is  stlU  with  Blr.  Silcox  to  Niamey. 

3.  CARE  flew  to  commodities  via  Swissair 
consisting  of  60  cartons  biscuits  and  10  car- 
tons candy  for  a  total  weight  of  4.405  pounds 
to  Abidjan.  Thence  they  are  to  be  flown  to 
Niamey  and  airdropped  to  areas  of  need  by 
the  Belgian  Alrforce  as  of  August  2l8t  or 
22nd. 

4.  Via  sea  freight  CARE  has  shipped  simi- 
lar food  commodities  plus  some  medical 
items  for  a  total  doUar  value  of  $453,839. 

6.  CARE  has  under  consideration  a  water 
systems  program  for  the  rehabllltaUoa  phase 
of  operations.  This,  however.  Is  "stlU  In  the 
surveying  and  negotiating  stage." 

6.  Within  the  context  of  world-wide  dis- 
asters CARE  Includes  the  Sahel  In  Its  public 
appeal  for  funds. 

CATHOLIC    RELIEF    SERVICES tJSCC CRS 

1.  Authorized  cash  grants  of  $10,000  each 
to  Its  Program  Directors  to  Senegal  and  Upoer 
Vcrtta  for  on-the-spot  use  In  the  procurement 
of  supplemental  foods  and  medicines. 

2.  Contributed  $25,000  to  the  fund  set  up 
by  the  Vatican's  Cor  Unum  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds  (European  (Catholic  agencies  nledged 
an  additional  $1(X).000  to  this  fund) . 

3.  Purchased  to  Ohana  30  tons  of  jorghum 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000  for  shipment  to  the  north- 
em  part  of  that  country  where  it  Is  now  being 
distributed  to  drought  victims  iindM"  the 
supervision  of  the  White  Fathers. 

4.  Dispatched  a  shlnment  of  millet  from 
the  VS.  to  Uprer  Volta.  and  shipments  of 
clothing  and  medical  supplies  valued  at 
$54,000  from  east  coast  ports  to  Dakar  and 
Abidjan  for  distribution  in  Senegal,  Mauri- 
tania and  Uoper  Volta. 

5.  Diverted  from  Its  ongoing  relief  and  de- 
velopment proerams  in  Senegal  and  Mauri- 
tania for  dlFtrlbutlon  to  victims  of  the 
drought  129  tons  of  C»M  (Oom  Soya  Milk 
blend)  valued  at  $43,425  which  was  dis- 
charged from  the  vessel  Subln  River  at  Dakar 
on  August  Ist. 

6.  Instructed  its  program  director  In  Upper 
Volta  to  make  glmllar  use  of  71  tons  of  C8M 
valued  at  $28  489  which  the  Subln  River  was 
scheduled  to  dlsoharsre  on  August  6  at  Abid- 
jan for  onforwardlne  to  Upper  Volta. 

7.  Readied  air  shipments  of  vitamins  and 
antibiotics  ($17,500  value)  to  go  forward  to 
Dakar  and  Ouagadougou  on  Air  Afrlque 
Flight  No.  50  at  6  p  m  August  11th  from  JFK 
Alroort.  New  York.  This  shipment  will  also 
Include  several  demonstration  kits  of  Chapln 
drip  Irrigation  equipment. 

8.  Received  grants  of  $20,150  and  $7,700 
from  OXyAM  and  Helo  the  Aged  London,  re- 
spectively, the  fonn«'r  for  the  purpose  of  weU 
drining  equipment  for  Senegal,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  use  in  the  Sahel  to  provide  assistance 
to  old  people  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought. 

9.  Total  CRS  contribution  to  date  $235,264. 

10.  Rehabilitation  needs.  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  nUntmum  of  tl  mtlUon  Is  required  to 
meet  most  urgent  neads  and  lay  basis  for 
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continuing  effort  to  help  ameUorkte  effect 
of  future  droughts  In  Senegal.  Maurltanl* 
and  Upper  Volt*.  H&lf  thu  fund  to  be  used  to 
meet  current  emergency  needs  and  the  bal- 
ance devoted  to  project*  such  aa  building  of 
small  earthen  dams,  atniring  tube  wells,  in- 
stalling simple  Irrigation  schemes,  estab- 
lishing tool  and  M0d  banks,  etc.  OeUlls  of 
a  number  of  such  rehabllltatlTe  projects  In 
prooea  of  compilation.  Cooperation  will  be 
sought  from  various  funding  groups  in  CJB. 
and  Ln  Europe. 

11.  Men  "on  the  spot":  Raymcmd  K.  Pan- 
csyk.  Regional  Director.  Dakar;  Ttxomat 
Kelly.  Ouagadougou. 

la.  Working  together  with  Church  World 
Service  In  a  joint  public  appeal,  announce- 
ments have  been  published  in  several  na- 
tional newspapers  for  funds  to  assist  the 
drought  victims. 

CRTTaCR    WOSLD   amvtUB 

1.  At  request  of  Oovemment  of  Niger  CWS 
has  sent  self  supporting  hospital  unit  con- 
slsUng  of  1  physician.  2  public  health  nuraea, 
a  nutritionists,  a  vehicles,  Injection  ^ns, 
portable  freesera  for  vaccines  (the  physician 
is  to  arrive  from  Prance  September  1st).  Ftw 
up  to  6  months  operational  period  the  team  la 
to  be  Integrated  into  Oovemment's  health 
service  at  Agades.  where  local  paramedlcaJ 
staff  wUl  be  made  available  by  Agades  De- 
partment cT  Health  to  assist  team.  They  are 
cxirrently  covnrlng  34  centers  In  and  around 
Agades  when  serloxis  threat  of  measles  epi- 
demic and  cholera  la  already  evident. 

S.  In  addition  to  medical  supplies  CWS 
has  also  sent  other  relief  supplies  to  Niger 
consisting  of  special  foods  (not  PL  480),  vi- 
tamins, clothing  and  blankets. 

3.  Total  amount  of  ouiterlal  aid  assistance 
sent  to  date  is  246,344  pounds  at  a  dollar 
value  of  t9«,048. 

4-  Also  In  cooperation  with  the  World 
CouncU  of  Churches  CICARWS  (Commission 
of  Inter-Church  Aid.  Refugees  &  World  Serv- 
los),  CWS  is  assisting  in  a  date  palm  Infes- 
tation project  In  Niger.  The  InfeeUtlon  which 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  drought  condi- 
tions threaten*  existence  of  these  life-giv- 
ing trees  and  ueepeas  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster Treatment  researched  by  IFAC.  a 
Ptench  »flrm,  involves  the  Importation  of 
lady  bugs  from  Iran  for  release  In  the  Air 
Mountains  north  of  Agadez  to  feed  on  the 
parasltiw  attacking  the  date  palm.  The  WCC 
has  CDntrlbuted  $25,000  for  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  equipment,  and  If  succeesful 
the  program  will  be  expanded  to  other  In- 
fested areas  of  the  Sahel.  The  target  date 
is  September  1. 

5.  CWS  is  also  helping  to  fund  an  American 
University  water  survey  team  currently  in 
Niger  which  will  be  making  its  report  to  ■ 
meeting  of  the  six  coun tries  In  Ouagadougou 
Imminently. 

a.  "Man  on  the  spot"  In  Niamey,  Donald 
KurU;  sent  on  Blay  38,  1B73. 

LUTRXaAN     WOKU>     SXUXF 

1.  LwK  expresses  active  concern  In  the 
Sahellan  drought  emergency.  Some  contribu- 
tions from  constituents  have  already  been  re- 
ceived unsolicited. 

2  The  Lutheran  Public  Affairs  office  in 
Washington  devoted  Its  entire  August  16th 
issue  of  Focus  to  the  Sahel.  This  publica- 
tion which  is  circulated  to  3.000  church  lead- 
ers and  others  carries  the  advice  that  con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  Lutheran  World 
Relief. 

3.  Several  projects  for  LWR  pctftldpatlon. 
prtmaniv  m  the  rehabilitation  area  of  the 
WOTk.  are  tinder  current  cooslderatlon  by 
the  agency. 

JtXKNOWTTX    CUdKAI,    COMMll  IIM 

1.  MCC  has  placed  relief  personnel  In 
Chad,  the  easternmost  of  the  affected  coun- 
tries, and  la  "hammering  together"  emfSr- 
gency  plans  for  relief  and  longer-term  de- 
velopment services  in  that  country.  Vem  Pre- 
httm  and  Terry  Stuckey  on  a  two-weeks'  sur- 


vey trip  to  Chad  contacted  <mT  40  mlaalon- 
artes.  church  leaders,  and  embassy,  UN  and 
Chad  Oovernment  personnel. 

a.  As  a  result.  Prehelm  and  Stuckey  im- 
plemented Immediate  aid  and  proposed 
longer-term  measures  for  relief  In  drought 
areas  where  the  Chad  people  are  suffering 
most  now  and  where  futiire  needs  will  prob- 
ably be  greatest. 

3.  In  the  Fort-Lamay  area,  Pr«nch  Men- 
nonite  missionary  Gilbert  Klcypfenatein  buys 
millet  at  now  inflated  market  prices  and  re- 
sells It  to  villagers  for  the  lower  price  they 
were  accustomed  to  paying  In  normal  years. 

People  come  from  SO  vUlages  In  a  26  mile 
radius  to  buy  grain. 

4.  Two  tons  of  millet  have  been  shippedi 
to  Bol.  near  Lake  Chad,  where  Swiss  Free 
Evangelical  Church  missionary  Daniel  Oros- 
senbacher  requested  it  to  start  a  similar  pur- 
chase-sell project  to  provide  food  for  the  peo- 
ple whose  crops  have  failed. 

5.  For  the  Immediate  future,  Prehelm  indi- 
cates the  greatest  needs  are  for  Interior 
ground  and  air  transportation  of  food  being 
donated  by  International  agencies  and  gov- 
ernments. 

6.  other  needs,  Prehelm  states,  are  vita- 
mins, medicines,  and  high  protein  foods  'or 
distribution  through  the  30  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  operated  by  missions  in  Chad; 
continuation  of  the  buy-sell  program  of  mil- 
let or  peanuts  and  transportation  of  these 
foods  to  isolated  pockets  of  hunger:  water 
development  programs:  and  tree  planting  for 
long-tenn  effects  In  stopping  the  relentless 
advance  of  the  Sahara  southward. 

7.  MCC  has  already  channeled  $10,000  r>f 
constituent  donations  to  relief  work  In  Chad. 
But  urgent  and  necessary  relief  meastires  are 
only  temporary  meas\ires.  For  the  p>eople  of 
Chad  and  the  rest  of  the  dry  sub-Sahtun,  "It's 
the  long  haul  tha*.  will  be  Important." 

8.  CIDA  (Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency)  has  expressed  interest  In  con- 
tributing substantial  amounts  for  the  area 
through  MCC. 

HKAK  IA8T  rOtrNDATION 

1  The  NKP  is  not  a  relief  organization  and 
does  not  respond  to  disaster  situations.  It  has 
had,  however,  development  programs  in  two 
Of  the  areas  affected  fy  the  drought,  namely, 
Niger  and  Upper  Vo'ca  (begun  in  19«4  and 
closed  out  In  1971).  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  range  and  livestock  resources  and 
currently  has  a  slmtlar  ongoing  program  in 
Chad,  working  with  the  Lake  Chad  Basin 
Commission. 

2.  NKP  representative  Is  Scotty  Deffendol, 
with  headquarters  in  Cameroon. 

woau>  RKXJsr  commission 

1.  Sent  tl.OOO  to  representative  In  Ouag- 
adougou, Upper  Volta.  Herman  Sngelgau. 

2.  Continuing  efforts  to  raise  funds 
through  direct  pictorial  appeal  to  constitu- 
ency for  additional  gifts  through  pertinent 
channels  in  area. 

WORLD    tJTTrVTHSrrT    SXXVICX 

1.  World  University  Service  has  committed 
itself  to  raising  funds  for  Sahellan  drought 
relief  and  channeling  them  through  WU8 
African  Committees.  Relief  assistance  will  be 
basically  In  the  area  of  providing  food  and 
other  day-to-day  needs  to  the  victims  of  the 
dKmght.  All  contributions  to  WU8  for  this 
purpose  should  be  sent  to  the  New  Tm*  of- 
flce  of  the  organization  (20  West  40  Street. 
New  YcM-k.  NY.  10018) . 

OTRn — nfTxaMATioiVAi.  voLinrrKAaT  sxavicxs 
IVS  expressed  Interest  in  being  kept  In- 
formed on  Sahellan  developments.  While  re- 
lief efforts  are  outside  their  activities  (volim- 
teer  development  assistance  in  agriculture, 
education     and     community     development) 
they   have   personnel   available   to  assist  In 
resettlement  and  rehabilitation  effcnta. 
iCEOioaL  assisTANcx  p«o<atAMS,  n*c. — mat 
MAP  shipped  3J11  poxinds  of  medical  sup- 
plies  to  Upper  Volta,   value  »31,800. 


AMXatCAK  COTTKCn.  OT  VOLTTHTAST  AOElfCIBS  roS 

roazKif  ssavicz.  arc. — acvara 

1.  Members  of  ACVAF8  representing  CARS, 
Church  World  Service,  and  Lutheran  World 
Relief  attended  an  emergency  meeldng  on 
May  a4th  to  review  the  drought  disaster  in 
the  six  countries  of  Chad.  Mali.  Mauritania. 
Niger.  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta.  Also  attend- 
ing the  meeting  were  representatives  from 
Africare.  UNICKP  and  the  UN. 

2.  On  June  14.  1873  a  statement  was  tele- 
graphed to  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on 
the  occasion  of  hearings  to  be  held  the  next 
day  on  the  Sahellan  drought  disaster,  by  the 
American  CouncU  on  behalf  of  six  of  its 
member  agencies.  The  telegram  stressed  their 
belief  that  the  major  burden  of  inunedlate 
relief  as  well  as  Intermediate  rehabilitation 
and  long  range  remedy  "will  and  must  rest 
with  massive  bilateral  govermnent  and  in- 
tergovernmental assistance".  It  also  stated 
that  nevertheless  there  was  a  positive  role 
also  for  the  voluntary  agencies  "to  assist 
through  their  contacts  in  the  Sahellan  area". 
The  telegram  listed  ongoing  programs  of  the 
six  agencies  in  the  area  and  indicated  their 
readiness  to  be  cooperative  and  helpfva 
within  their  Onanclal  capacities.  It  was 
signed  by  Leon  O.  Marlon.  KxecuUve  EHrector 
of  the  Council  and  listed  the  following  six 
agencies  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, Catholic  Relief  Services,  CARE,  Church 
World  Service.  Lutheran  World  ReUef,  Near 
Bast  Foundation. 

3.  On  Wednesday.  July  18,  1973  leaders  of 
prominent  VS.  voluntary  agencies  met  In 
New  York  with  UN  a-d  VS.  Oovemment  offi- 
cials to  exchange  information  and  plans  for 
relief  to  the  six  droughv-strioken  countries 
of  sub-Saharan  West  Africa.  The  meeting 
provided  an  opportunity  for  VS.  and  UN  of- 
ficials to  describe  the  massive  bilateral  and 
International  relief  efforts  underway  in  that 
region  and  to  exchage  information  on  pro- 
trrams  and  plans  of  the  American  voluntary 
agencies.  The  meeting,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Prank  QofBo,  Executive  Director 
of  CARE,  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agenclee  for  Foreign 
Service.  Inc.  In  order  to  assure  optimum  co- 
ordination of  governmental  and  private  re- 
lief programs  In  the  afflicted  region,  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  similar  meetings  will  be  held 
periodically  in  the  fu*ure.  Represented  at  the 
meeting  were:  ACVAFS  Member  Agencies: 
American  Friends  Service  Committee:  Ameri- 
can ORT  Federation:  CARE:  Catholic  Relief 
Services;  Chuch  World  Service,  CODEL.  Inc.; 
Community  Development  Foundation;  Lu- 
theran World  Relief;  Mennonite  Central 
Committee:  Save  the  Children  Federation: 
Seventh  Day  Adventlst  World  Service;  and 
World  Relief  Commission.  Guest  Agenciet 
and  Organizations:  Africare;  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID);  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation:  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee;  US.  Department  of 
State;  United  Nations;  National  Office  for 
Black  Catholics. 

4.  It  Is  expected  that  the  next  meeting  of 
Council  member  agencies  and  guests  will  be 
held  shortly  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Fermlno 
J.  Spencer,  Director,  Office  erf  Central  and 
West  African  Regional  Affairs,  from  the 
stricken  SahelUn  area  where  he  flew  again 
last  week.  (Mr.  ilaurlce  J  WUllams.  Deputy 
Administrator.  AID.  named  by  the  President 
to  be  Special  VS.  Coordinator  for  VS.  Sahe- 
lUn zones  efforts  has  asked  Mr.  Spencer  to 
spend  a  good  psxt  of  his  ttme  act\mUy  In  the 
fleld). 

mWD   SAEBINO   AWD    riTBUC    EKLATION   KTrOKTS 

(As  have  oome  to  ACVAFS  attention.) 
Africare — A  non-profit  organiBation  dedl- 
<^ed  to  the  improvement  of  rural  health 
eerrlces  In  Africa.  Africare  Is  taking  action  to 
help  remedy  the  Sahellan  zone  famine.  On 
June  22.  It  laimched  a  national  fund  drive 
setting  up  fund  raising  headquarters  at  the 
Embassy  of  Niger  in  Waahlngton.  D.C.  I* 
plans  to  establish  several  reglooal  Afrk»re 
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Famine   Relief  Fund  offices   throughout  the 
United  States. 

Afro- Americans  Against  the  Famine — A 
nationwide  Fast  Against  the  Famine  was 
called  for  midnight  August  8  to  midnight 
August  9  by  Afro-Ameiioans  Against  the 
Famine.  Th»  Fast  was  also  suppKjrted  by  Dick 
Qiegory,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  The  Black 
Women's  Community  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  the  RAINS  Coalition. 

American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Founda- 
tion— Under  the  new  leadership  at  former 
AID  official  Herbert  J.  Waters,  the  U.S. 
branch  of  the  International  Foundation  will 
appeal  for  contributions  In  behalf  of  the 
FAO  and  Its  Sahel  Zone  Trust  Fund. 

Federation  of  Ethiopian  Student* — Kz- 
pressed  concern  about  the  extent  of  the 
drought  In  EthU^la. 

Interreligious  Foundation  for  Community 
Organization.  Inc.  (IFCO) — A  news  confer- 
ence was  called  by  IFCO  on  July  11,  1973,  m 
New  York,  to  stress  the  need  for  Immediate 
action  to  assist  the  drought-stricken  victims 
of  the  Sahellan  Eone  area  of  Africa.  Lucius 
Walker,  IFCO  Executive  Director,  stated  that 
the  organization  would  forego  its  fund-rais- 
ing functions  to  demand  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  "respond  to  the  crisis  in  the 
way  that  only  the  U.S.  Oovernment  can". 
Imamu  Amlrl  Baraks,  Congress  of  African 
People  leader,  urged  that  in  a  kind  of  Mar- 
shall Plan  the  "U.S.  transform  the  whole 
area"  of  the  Sahel.  IFCO  Is  asking  people  to 
write  Senator  Fulbrlght.  Senate  Foreigrn  Re- 
lations Committee  Chairman,  urging  VS. 
maximum  assistance. 

PUSH  {People  United  to  Save  Humanity)  — 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  C. 
Jackson,  PUSH  is  organizing  an  effort  to  aid 
the  drought-stricken  Sahelan  zone  vlc- 
times.  Plans  for  assistance  combine  short, 
medium  and  long-term  goals.  According  to 
Rev.  Jackson  the  first  goal  Is  to  bring  the 
drought  to  world  attention  via  ttie  news 
media.  For  Immediate  relief  needs,  PUSH 
has  solicited  donations  of  foods  and  other 
supplies.  Vans  of  food  have  been  collected 
in  33  cities  across  the  country.  PUSH  head- 
quarters are  in  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  RAINS  Coaliti'm  (Relief  for  Africans 
in  Need  in  the  Sahel) — Formation  of  a  coali- 
tion of  18  Blac^  organizations  to  work  for 
immediate  relief  in  behalf  of  the  drought- 
stricken  Sahel  region  was  announced  July 
17,  1973  at  headquarters  In  Washington, 
DC.  RAINS  is  co-chalred  by  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Upper  Volta  Elliot  Skinner  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  Dlggs  of  Michigan.  RAINS 
has  launched  a  campaign  urging  Blaclcs  to 
write  their  Conressmen  and  Senators  press- 
ing for  more  US  assisUnce  to  the  people  of 
six  countries  involved  in  the  disaster  lu 
purpose  U  'to  apply  political  pressure  on  the 
U.S.  for  dhtct  and  massive  government  aid 
to  the  countries  involved";  to  coordinate 
and  monitor  fund  raising  for  West  African 
Famine  Relief:  and  to  organize  and  monitor 
research  and  technical  assistance  In  the 
drought  affected  area.  Members  of  the  RAINS 
coalition  Include:  Afram  Associates.  African 
Heritage  Studies  Association,  African  Infor- 
mation Service.  African  Liberation  Support 
Committee,  Black  United  Front  of  Cairo, 
Illinois,  Congress  of  African  People.  National 
Association  of  Black  SocUl  Workers,  National 
Black  Theatre.  National  Committee  of  Black 
Churchmen.  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  Pan 
African  Liberation  Committee,  PUSH  and 
Interreligious  Foundation  for  Community 
Organization. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  coeixinfioring  S.  2521  to 
authorize  funds  for  emergency  relief  and 
related  assistance  to  the  disaster-strlclcen 
nations  of  Paldstan,  Nicarag\ia,  and  the 
African  Sahel. 


V 


In  addition  to  proposing  $95  million 
and  115  million,  respectively,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  damages  caused  by  the 
floods  in  Pakistan  and  the  earthquake  in 
Nicaragua,  our  bill  would  provide  $40 
million  to  alleviate  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  the  drought  in  Sahellan 
Africa  and  would  place  the  Congress 
firmly  on  record  in  support  of  an  active 
U.8.  role  in  a  multilateral  comprehen- 
sive African  Sahel  development  program. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  prob- 
lem of  drought  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
both  chronic  and  acute.  We  must  move, 
and  move  quickly,  to  expand  our  assist- 
ance to  prevent  massive  starvation  in  the 
nations  most  severely  affected  by  what 
is  the  worst  drought  of  the  century- 
Chad.  Mali.  Mauritania.  Niger,  Senegal, 
and  Upper  Volta.  And  we  must  also  un- 
dertake now.  in  cooperation  with  these 
nations  and  with  the  International  com- 
munity, efforts  leading  toward  an  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  which  would 
cushion  the  area  against  a  drought  of 
such  proportions  in  the  future.  Our 
bill  recognizes  the  need  to  provide  both 
Immediate  and  long-term  aid  to  these 
African  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  we  are  asking 
for  disaster  relief  are  critical  to  the  Uves 
of  millions  of  people  In  Pakistan.  Nicara- 
gua, and  Africa.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  act  to  approve  this  measure 
in  accordance  with  our  traditional 
American  commitment  to  provide  such 
humanitarian  aid. 


FOREIGN   .ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2335)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  othe*'  purposes. 

TRnU>   KXADnfO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed  to  the  pending  bill.  I  ask  for 
third  reading.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aboukxzk)  .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  the  whole  issue  of  for- 
eign aid  has  become  less  and  less  popu- 
lar here  on  Capitol  Hill,  There  have  been 
many  reasons  for  this  disenchantment: 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia:  more  modesty 
about  our  ability  to  promote  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  other  countries:  disillu- 
sionment with  past  aid  programs  that 
have  not  worked:  and  a  feeling  that  the 
United  States  should  not  try  to  direct  the 
way  in  which  other  people  will  live. 

Many  of  these  sentiments  still  prevail 
here  in  the  Senate,  suid  they  are  worthy 
of  our  attention  and  respect.  Yet,  we  can- 
not stop  with  a  criticism  of  the  past:  we 
need  eilso  to  consider  whether  there  are 
real  and  legitimate  purposes  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  providing  bi- 


lateral economic  assistance  and,  if  so, 
how  best  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  foreign  aid 
must  be  seen  as  part  of  our  overall  re- 
lations with  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  more  than  2 
billion  of  the  world's  people  who  are 
poor.  What  should  we  do  to  promote 
these  relations?  And  what  Is  our  respon- 
sibiUty  as  members  of  the  human  race? 

Politics  among  nations  is  now  chang- 
ing rapidly.  The  President  has  been  to 
Moscow  and  Peking,  and  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  has  been  here.  We  now 
place  high  hopes  In  detente.  And  we  are 
concerned  with  building  structures  of 
peace.  In  these  times  our  attention  Is 
turning  more  than  ever  before  to  eco- 
nomic relations  among  States.  And  these 
relations  Inevitably  include  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  becoming  dependent  on 
developing  nations  for  major  quantities 
of  energy:  and  we  will  depend  on  sev- 
eral of  them  In  the  future  for  a  major 
portion  of  other  essential  raw  materials. 
We  look  to  developing  countries  for  co- 
operation in  limiting  the  growth  of 
worldwide  population,  in  growing  enough 
food  to  feed  the  human  family,  in  shar- 
ing the  resources  of  the  sea.  and  in  con- 
trolling pollution. 

Recently  in  Tokyo,  a  new  round  of 
trade  talks  began  its  preliminary  phase; 
before  these  talks  are  completed,  the  in- 
terests of  developing  countries  will  be 
given  a  more  thorough  airing  than  ever 
before:  and  it  is  now  clear  that  their 
role  will  be  critical  in  fostering  world- 
wide cooi>eratlon  in  this  vital  area  Pm- 
ally,  last  week  in  Nairobi  the  combined 
annual  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  grappled 
with  difficult  problems  of  development 
and  monetary  reform.  Until  recently,  the 
role  of  the  developing  countries  in  this 
annual  conference  was  limited  to  issues 
concerning  the  World  Bank:  now  they 
are  vitally  involved  In  the  future  of  mon- 
etary relations,  as  well. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  development 
of  international  cooperation,  and  the 
shaping  of  a  world  congenial  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  will  require  a  greater  role 
for  more  developing  countries  than  has 
been  true  in  the  past.  We  will  ignore  this 
lesson  to  our  cost. 

How,  then,  can  we  try  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  those  developing  countries 
that  is  essential  to  our  own  future?  We 
must  begin  by  reassessing  the  importance 
to  us  of  countries  which  we  have  tradi- 
ticmally  ignored,  or  which  have  served 
only  as  pawns  in  a  competition  among 
great  powers.  We  must  listen  to  what 
these  countries  have  to  say,  and  insure 
that  their  views  are  given  due  weight,  in 
those  many  areas  where  we  need  their 
help. 

And  we  must  also  look  again  at  our 
attitudes  toward  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources to  countries  that  are  desperately 
in  need  of  assistance  for  their  own  devel- 
opment. If  we  wish  to  secure  their  co- 
operation, then  we  must  show  our  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  them  in  im- 
proving the  lives  of  their  people.  There 
are  many  tools:  trade,  investment,  fair 
prices  for  commodities,  a  larger  share  of 
special  drawing  rights,  a  fair  &hare  of 
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the  resources  of  the  sea,  and  help  In  re- 
schedxillng  payment  of  past  debts. 

What  role  Is  there  for  foreign  aid?  For 
many  developing  countries,  foreign  aid 
Is  of  limited  value,  either  for  their  own 
economic  progress,  or  in  helping  us  to 
secure  their  cooperation.  There  would  be 
no  sense  in  providing  foreign  aid  to  oil 
producing  States,  or  to  countries  able  to 
finance  development  through  the  export 
of  goods. 

But  direct  economic  assistance  does  re- 
main important  for  countries  that  have 
few  minerals  to  export,  that  have  Uttle 
or  no  access  to  commercial  credit,  that 
have  not  developed  export  markets  for 
their  goods,  or  that  stand  on  the  divid- 
ing line  between  success  and  failure  in 
their  own  economic  efforts. 

For  us  to  help  provide  economic  assist- 
ance to  these  developing  countries  is 
surely  in  their  Interests;  and  it  is  in  our 
interest  in  securing  broader  intemation- 
8d  cooperation,  and  in  promoting  the  ef- 
fective working  of  international  econom- 
ic institutions. 

But  even  beyond  our  own  self-lntereet 
as  a  nation — which  can  no  longer  be 
separated  from  a  broader  global  interest 
in  meeting  mankind's  common  problems 
with  common  effort — there  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  others  deriving  from  our 
shared  experience  on  this  planet.  Can  we 
Ignore  25  million  people  In  the  dought 
areas  of  West  Africa  simply  because  they 
are  not  important  to  us  politically  and 
eccwiomlcally?  Can  we  Ignore  the  poorest 
40  percent  of  the  world  s  people  simply 
because  they  threaten  no  vital  interest  of 
our  own?  Can  we  ignore  others  while 
using  nearly  40  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
sources—with only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population — and  still  regard  our- 
selves as  a  just  and  compassionate  peo- 
ple? I  do  not  believe  that  we  can.  We  are 
called  to  exercise  our  shared  responsi- 
bility for  the  well-being  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  and  we  should  do  so, 
as  we  have  exercised  our  responsibility  in 
helping  provide  security  against  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  a  bilateral  economic  assisttuice  pro- 
gram; that  all  that  is  needed  can  be  dcaie 
by  Intematlonal  agencies,  like  the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program.  Hopefully,  in  time,  that 
will  be  possible,  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
those  dilemmas  that  sometimes  arise 
when  economic  assistance  is  provided  on 
a  bilateral  basis.  Unfortunately,  the  shift 
to  multilateral  aid  cannot  take  place  this 
year  or  even  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
United  States  alone  cannot  decree  that 
international  agencies  uill  asstmie  all  the 
burden  of  foreign  assistance.  Getting  the 
necessary  agreement  among  nations  will 
take  time,  and  during  that  time  the 
needs  and  interests  of  developing  coun- 
tries will  remain. 

Today,  therefore,  we  face  a  direct 
choice:  do  we  want  the  United  States 
to  continue  playing  ita  part  among  other 
rich  nations  in  providing  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance?  Will  we  support  this 
mean*  of  promoting  the  great  develop- 
ment effort  that  is  taking  place  In  so 
many  countries? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
weaJmeases — a«  well  as  the  strengths — of 
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past  legislation  on  bilateral  economic  »Id. 
And  for  a  time  this  year,  it  appeared  that 
we  would  be  faced  with  more  of  the  same. 
Yet,  In  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Con- 
gress this  year  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  crafting  a  new  approach  to  economic 
assistance.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other, 
this  bill  deserves  our  careful  attention 
and  review. 

This  legislation  represents  a  funda- 
mental break  with  the  piurt.  No  longer 
doee  it  focus  upon  projects  designed  to 
benefit  the  more  developed  parts  of  poor- 
coimtry  economies,  with  the  hope  that 
benefits  will  trickle-down  to  the  least 
advantaged  members  of  society.  Instead, 
it  follows  the  lead  set  by  President  Rob- 
ert McNamara  of  the  World  Bank.  In 
focusing  directly  upon  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  40  percent  of  the  people  In  the 
developing  world.  These  are  the  people 
most  In  need  of  support  for  their  own 
efforts ;  these  are  the  people  who  should 
most  benefit  from  ecMiomic  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  not 
build  great  factories  or  deepwater  ports: 
but  it  will  build  farm-to-market  roads, 
provide  new  seeds  to  Increase  crop  yields, 
and  improve  the  lives  of  people  in  rural 
areas.  It  wlU  help  developing  countries 
to  grow  more  food  and  reduce  the  world's 
food  deficit.  It  will  improve  health  stand- 
ards, promote  smaller  families,  and  bring 
to  many  people  the  most  priceless  and 
essential  gift  of  civilization:  the  ability 
to  read. 

Long  and  hard  thought  has  gone  Into 
designing  this  new  approach  to  develop- 
ment assistance.  It  reflects  many  years 
of  experience,  both  of  success  and  of  fail- 
ure. It  taps  the  best  knowledge  that  Is 
now  available  both  about  the  process  of 
economic  development  and  about  the  role 
that  outside  nations  can  play  In  it.  Nor 
is  it  offered  as  a  quick-fix,  reducing  the 
dlflQcultles  of  development  or  the  respon- 
sibilities that  individual  countries  have 
for  their  own  future.  Expectations  are 
modest;  there  la  no  grand  design.  Yet 
this  approach  Is  based  upon  firm  hopes, 
grounded  In  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  key  developing  countries.  And  the  most 
essential  facts  are  these:  the  subject  of 
this  approach  is  people;  and  the  object  Is 
the  Improvement  of  their  well-being.  In 
terms  that  mean  something  to  them,  to- 
day, and  not  at  some  distant  point  In  the 
future. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  here  that 
this  legislation  does  not  represent  the 
basic  change  that  I  have  described ;  that 
this  Is  just  a  cosmetic  change  for  old 
policies.  Yet  whether  that  proves  to  be 
true  Is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress.  It  is  our 
responsibility  here,  where  this  new  ap- 
proach Is  being  fashioned,  to  see  that  our 
wishes  are  carried  out:  and  that  develop- 
ment assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  will  truly  go  to  where  It  Is  most 
needed,  and  Is  used  in  ways  that  will  be 
most  productive  and  useful.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  hold  the  administration  accountable 
for  making  this  legislation  do  what  we 
Intend.  This  is  our  challenge,  and  we 
should  accept  It. 

If  we  look  at  this  legislation  throiagh 
the  lenses  of  past  attitudes  toward  de- 
veloping countries,  or  if  we  fall  to  see 
what  Is  different  In  the  approach  ad- 
vanced here,  we  may  faU  to  grasp  the 


significance  of  our  opportunity,  today. 
We  can  do  something  that  is  in  the  long- 
term  best  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  help,  however  modestly,  to 
provide  hope  for  people  who  have  been 
passed  by  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  ques- 
tion for  us  to  answer  today:  Will  we  pro- 
vide the  funds  called  for  in  the  bill  before 
us,  or  will  we  follow  tradition  and  reduce 
our  commitment?  With  competing  de- 
mands on  the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer.  a 

Yet,  we  are  not  discussing  a  pAgram 
of  many  billions  of  dollars;  the  money 
In  this  bin  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
single  Trident  submarine.  Nor  Is  It  a  vast 
drain  on  our  resoizrces  as  a  nation.  In 
fact,  our  total  contribution  to  develop- 
ment. In  official  development  assistance, 
is  now  only  twenty-nine  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  pro- 
duct— and  that  is  less  relative  to  our 
wealth  than  the  contribution  of  12  of  the 
16  rich  Industrial  countries  of  the  West. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  cam  do  any 
less  than  Is  provided  for  In  this  bill  if 
we  are  to  give  the  new  approach  to  eco- 
nomic assistance  a  chance  to  work.  Only 
by  providing  adequate  funds,  only  by 
backing  our  own  commitment  to  help- 
ing the  poorest  of  the  world's  poor,  will 
we  ever  know  whether  these  new  ap- 
proaches can  do  the  job  that  is  set  for 
them.  For  this  reason,  I  strongly  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  full  funding  for 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dr.  Kissinger,  spoke  for 
the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  He  is  a  man  noted 
for  hard-headed  and  careful  analysis. 
And,  yet,  he,  too,  has  become  convinced 
of  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  play 
a  greater  role  in  promoting  a  world 
community.  And  this  community  he 
said  "cannot  remain  divided  between 
the  permanently  rich  and  the  perma- 
nently poor." 

Just  before  his  nomination  wtis  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  Dr.  Kissinger  an- 
swered several  questions  that  I  put  to 
him  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  In  his  an- 
swers, he  committed  himself  to  a  major 
change  in  American  foreign  policy,  and 
called  upon  us  in  the  Congress  to  play 
our  part: 

In  the  long  run,  no  structure  of  peace  will 
be  poeslble  If  the  bxilk  of  the  world's  people 
are  dlasatiafled  They  must  be  able  to  acquire 
the  kind  of  stake  that  will.  In  their  view, 
make  the  structure  just.  ThU  Is  an  Immense 
task  In  which  we  have  a  major  role  to  play 
along  with  others  who  have  the  means  to 
contribute.  Our  contributions  In  areas  such 
as  trade  and  aid  depend  heavily  on  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether with  It  In  further  improving  our  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  welcome  change 
from  past  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. For  more  tlian  4  years,  it  has 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  relations 
with  Russia  and  China,  paid  only  occa- 
sional attention  to  Exirope  and  Japan, 
and  vlrt\ially  ignored  the  Nations  em- 
bracing the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
This  view  has  been  shortsighted  in  terms 
of  UJS.  interests  to  avoid  crisis  In  inter- 
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national  economic  relations,  and  to  pro- 
mote greater  cooperation  among  States, 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  administration 
has  shovm  nothing  but  neglect  for  the 
worlds  poor — and  it  has  not  been  benign. 

Only  last  week,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Shultz,  demonstrated 
that  he  is  mired  in  past  attitudes  about 
the  role  of  developing  countries  in  the 
world  economy.  Virtually  alone  among 
finance  ministers  of  the  world's  devel- 
oped countries,  he  failed  to  commit  him- 
self to  genuine  efforts  to  recognize  the 
needs  and  interests — and  the  new  im- 
portance— of  developing  coimtries. 

Who  speaks  for  the  administration  on 
its  policy  toward  the  developing  world? 
Is  it  Secretary  Shultz,  or  is  It  Secrf  tary 
Kissinger?  For  my  part.  I  hope  that  ""c- 
retary  Kissinger  prevails — the  Secret«.fy 
Kissinger  who  has  reversed  his  earlier 
views  on  the  developing  world.  TTiis  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
of  intematlonal  economic  cooperation, 
and  of  untold  millions  of  the  world's 
people. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  taken  exception  to  many  of  the 
policies  advanced  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  and 
pursued  by  the  administration.  But  we 
are  at  one  In  supporting  his  goal  of 
fashioning  a  structure  of  peace  that  can 
endure.  I  believe  that  we  should  support 
him  in  this  effort,  as  he  now  defines  it 
with  regard  to  the  developing  countries. 
Yesterday,  we  finished  work  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  which  the  ad- 
ministration l)elleves  is  a  "ritlcsd  part  of 
the  structure  of  peace.  This  bill,  today, 
represents  another  important  part  of 
that  edifice.  We  can  and  we  must  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
promised  to  yield  some  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  report  gives  the  cost 
of  this  foreign  aid  bill  as  $1.5  billion  plus 
carryovers  from  previous  years.  I  shall 
vote  against  this  measure.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  reduce  our  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments. We  are  not  doing  that. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  just 
how  much  is  being  requested  in  this 
budget  for  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
assistance.  I  have  a  table  which  shows 
new  requests  for  authorizations  and /or 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  document. 

The  budget  document  contains  an 
amount  of  $18,300,191,000.  That  is  how 
much  Is  in  the  budget  for  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  assistance  when  we  add  it  aU 
up.  I  will  put  the  breakdown  of  the 
figures  in  the  Record  In  a  moment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subconmilttee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representative  Otto 
Passman  of  Louisiana  reports  that  his 
committee  says  that  there  is  In  the  pipe- 
line for  foreign  aid,  over  and  above  this 
$18  billion,  a  figure  of  $26  billion.  I 
submit  that  we  are  not  justified  In  using 
tax  funds  In  this  way;  $18  billion  is  in 
this  one  budget  for  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  assistance. 


I  shall  vote  against  this  measure. 
Many  Senators  have  said  from  time  to 
time  that  they  want  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  for  foreign  aid.  That  is 
not  being  done.  I  think  it  is  not  justified, 
in  this  time  of  tremendous  deficits  and 
high  inflation  in  this  country,  to  have 
appropriations  and  authorizations  which 
total  $18  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
breakdown  of  these  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tablx   I. — New    requetts    for    authorization 

and /or  appropriation  for  foreign  aid  and 

assistance  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 

budget  document 
Foreign   Assistance  Act    (In- 
cludes military  assistance).  $3,438,850,000 
Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation    72,500,000 

Foreign        MUltary        Credit 

Sales    635,000,000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank    693,380,000 

Intematlonal      Development 

Association    320,000,000 

Asian  Development  Bank 100.000,000 

Asian      Development      Bank 

(propoaed)     108,571,000 

Asian      Development      Bank 

(maintenance   of   value)..  24,000.000 

International  Development 
Association  (maintenance 
of    value) -- 181.000,000 

Inter-Ainerlcan  Development 
Bank  ( maintenance  of 
value)     810.000.000 

InternaUonal  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Develop- 
ment (maintenance  of 
value)    774,000,000 

International  Monetary 
Fund  (maintenance  of 
value)    -. 766,000,000 

Maintenance  of  value  adjust- 
ment     35,000.00^ 

SubVjtal,  mainte- 
nance of  value 
(budget  amend- 
ment)         3,350,000,000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous    programs 394,464,000 

Military  assistance  (in  De- 
fense   budget) 1,930,800,000 

International  Military  Head- 
quarters      85,800,000 

MAAOs,  Missions  and  Mil- 
groups 168,100,000 

Permanent  MUltary  cons- 
truction-Foreign   Nations.         190,  700,  000 

Export-Import  Bank,  long- 
term  credlU -     3,850,000,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  regular 

operaUons 3,200,000,000 

Export-Import  Bank,  abort- 
term   operations 1,000,  (XX>,  000 

Peace  Corps 77.001,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 8,800,  (XW 

Public  L,aw  480  (agricultural 
commodities)    853,838,000 

Contributions  to  Intema- 
tlonal   Organizations 199,787,000 

Education  (Foreign  and  oth- 
er  students) 59,800,000 

Trust  Terrltorlea  of  the  Pa- 
cific      58,000,000 

Latin  America  Highway  (Da- 

rlen    Oap) 30,000,000 

Total    18,  OOt,  191,000 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

THE    rOKKICN    AID    BIU. :     BORIS'S    ON    A    WAVE    OT 
ILLUSIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  a  single  paramount  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  country's  foreign  misadven- 
tures over  the  past  10  or  20  years.  It  is  that 
we  are  profoundly  vulnerable  to  illusions 
of  our  own  making.  No  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign policy  l)etter  displays  cur  suscep- 
tibility to  self-delusion  than  the  dispa- 
rate collectlOTi  of  programs  we  now  per- 
petuate imder  the  rubric  of  American 
foreign  assistance. 

Today  the  Senate  has  before  it  a  2- 
year  foreign  economic  assistance  bill 
which  would  provide  the  relatively  mod- 
est amount  of  $1.2  billion  per  year — an 
amount  equivalent  to  only  about  $6  per 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States,  or  a  nation  as  strong  and  pro- 
ductive as  the  United  States,  this  would 
seem,  upon  superficial  examination,  to 
be  the  least  we  could  do  in  a  world  where 
so  many  people  live  on  the  very  margin 
of  survival,  far  below  the  level  we  would 
think  necessary  for  human  dignity  and 
happiness.  Certainly  I  for  one,  having 
long  since  acknowledged  that  any  na- 
tion as  advantaged  as  ours  should  do 
what  it  can  to  help  other  people  improve 
their  lot.  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  sup- 
porting a  well-conceived  $1.2  billion  pro- 
gram directed  toward  that  end.  Thus,  if 
S.  2335  represented  such  a  program,  it 
would  receive  my  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment and  support. 

But  I  will  not  support  this  program. 
Mr.  President.  For  Its  provisions  are 
neither  well-conceived,  nor  in  reality  is 
It  the  moderate  $1.2  billion  a  year  pro- 
gram It  seems  to  be.  In  fact,  it  is  better 
seen  as  but  one  component  of  an  extrav- 
agant— and  largely  Ill-conceived— $7.8 
billion  foreign  assistance  program  which 
annually  works  its  way  piecemeal 
through  the  Congress — little  compre- 
hended either  by  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  vote  for  It  nor,  under- 
standably, by  the  American  people  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  paying  for  It.  It 
Is  a  program  borne  on  a  wave  of  illusions: 
and  at  a  time  when  American  infiatlon  is 
rampant  and  the  American  dollar  has 
been  weakened  critically  on  international 
markets,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
look  beyond  these  illusions  to  the  realities 
which  this  conglomerate  program  rep- 
resents. 

THK     aXAL     aOM     OF     THE     roaXXCN     ASSISTAlCCa 
PBOCBAM 

I^t  us  look  first  at  the  real  size  of  the 
foreign  military  and  economic  assistance 
effort  of  the  United  States  For  If  we  An 
to  grasp  the  reality  of  S.  2335,  we  must 
see  the  whole  of  which  It  Is  but  a  frac- 
tional part.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  entitled  "Military  and 
Economic  Assistance  Data.  Fiscal  Year 
1974  Program,  Regional  Summary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  reality  of  the  American  foreign  as- 
sistance program  as  it  has  been  proposed 
to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
program  Is  not,  of  course,  proposed  in 
this  unified  fashion,  but  we  must  draw 
the  pieces  together  if  we  are  to  see  what 
is  really  happening.  Let  us  look  at  these 
individual  pieces.  First,  the  so-called  se- 
curity assistance  programs: 

"Military  Assistance  Grants":  $771.5 
million.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
three-<iuarters  of  a  bllUon  dollars  in 
military  hardware  is  to  be  given  outright 
to  other  govenunents.  Including  such 
Imnlnous  exemplars  of  democratic  values 
as  the  Governments  of  the  Philippines, 
South  Korea,  and  Spain. 

"Foreign  Military  Credit  sales":  $760 
million.  In  other  words,  another  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  military 
hardware  is  to  be  paid  by  the  \3S. 
Govermnent  and  transferred  abroad  in 
return  for  paj-ment  sometime  In  the  fu- 
ture. Ttyeae  transactions  will  fortify  such 
additional  garrisons  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy as  Brazil,  Greece,  and  Chile. 

"Excess  Defense  Articles":  $185  mil- 
lion. In  other  wonls.  Mr.  President,  over 
one- half  billion  dollars  is  supposedly 
"excess"  hardware  from  the  Pentagon  Is 
to  be  given  away  under  a  program  which 
cites  the  value  of  these  goods  at  only 
one -third  of  their  original  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  then  transfers 
tbem  abroad  as  gifts.  ma^iT^g  way  for 
still  more  weapons  actiulsitlons  by  our 
own  military  services. 

•"Unitary  Assistance— Service  Funded" : 
$1,S7  billion.  In  other  words,  nearly  $2 


bilUon  in  military  assistance  is  to  be 
dispensed  directly  through  American 
military  channels  to  the  pitiful,  impop- 
ular  governments  which  we  continue  to 
support  in  Indochina. 

"International  Military  Education  «uid 
Training" :  Thirty-three  million.  In  other 
words,  an  amount  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  entire  Federal  contribution  to  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  in  America  would  be 
spent  by  the  administration  to  polish  the 
military  regimes  of  Brazil,  Portugal,  and 
Korea, 

"Ship  Loans":  Six  and  half  million. 
In  other  wortls,  another  $20  million,  this 
time  in  the  form  of  ships  which  would 
in  effect  be  given  away,  at  a  misleading 
valuaton  of  one-third  the  original  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

"AID  Supporting  Assistance":  One- 
hundred-twenty-four  million — still  an- 
other direct  grant  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, this  one  to  be  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  programs  I  have  just  named,  Mr. 
President,  comprise  only  the  so-called 
"secimty"  side  of  our  overall  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  The  so-called  "devel- 
oiHnent"  side  comprises  still  another  col- 
lection of  programs : 

First  there  is  "Development  Assist- 
ance": One-hundred  three  billion— 
thirteen  hundred  million  dollars  which 
would  be  used  for  loans  and  grants  to 
developing  countries. 

Next  there  is  "Indochina  Postwar  Re- 
caQstructtOD":  Blz-hundred  thirty  mil- 
lion, an  amount  which  would  be  donated 
to  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 

Then  there  Is  "International  Narcotics 


Control":  Forty-two  and  a  half  million, 
an  amount  which  would  be  spent  largely 
to  persuade  other  countries  to  desist  in 
the  production  of  the  narcotics  which 
have  become  so  popular  in  our  own 
budget-starved  and  decaying  cities. 

Then  there  is  "Peace  Corps":  Seventy- 
seven  million,  a  prtjgram  which  Is  now 
largely  one  of  technical  assistance,  with 
litUe  remaining  justification  for  being 
maintained  as  a  separate  entity. 

Next  there  is  "Public  Law  480,"  the 
food-for-peace  program:  $1.1  billion. 
Here,  operating  under  the  authority  of 
tiUes  I  and  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  the  administration  would  dispense 
$1.1  billion  in  American  food  produce 
around  the  world  on  a  grant  and  con- 
cessional credit  basis. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  a  last  cate- 
gory, "International  Financial  Institu- 
tions": $920  million.  This  category  in- 
cludes UB.  contributions  to  such  multi- 
lateral devel(H>ment  assistance  agencies 
as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  International  Development  Ass<xda- 
Uaa.,  which  is  the  subsidlzed-loan  opera- 
tion of  the  World  Bank. 

So  this.  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  size 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  we  are  asked 
to  consider  today.  8.  2335  should  not  be 
seen  just  as  a  $1.2  billion  program; 
rather  it  is  but  one  part  of  a  $7.8  bUllon 
collection  of  programs  The  real  burden 
of  foreign  assistance  which  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  being  called  upon  to 
finance  is  not  $6  per  persc«i,  as  the  $1.2 
billion  figure  might  make  it  iM}pear;  in- 
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stead  it  is  closer  to  $36  per  person,  or 
nearly  $150  a  year  for  a  typical  American 
family  of  four. 

Surveying  the  entirety  of  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  program  enables  us,  Mr. 
President,  to  place  In  more  accurate  per- 
spective the  often  heard  charge  that,  in 
comparison  with  other  developed  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  is  somehow  not 
spending  enough  on  foreign  assistance. 
This  charge  is  usually  based  upon  rank- 
ings computed  by  the  Developmmt  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel<H>- 
ment.  The  DAC  ranks  foreign  aid  donors 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  calls  OfQcial  De- 
velopment Assistance  taken  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product;  and 
considerable  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  low  ranking  of  the  United  States  in 
the  comparative  listing.  Of  the  16  devel- 
(H>ed  countries  which  comprise  the 
OECD,  the  United  States  is  ranked  12th. 
behind  such  countries  as  France,  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  these 
rankings  are  misleading.  For  what  these 
calculations  clearly  fail  to  account  for 
is  the  vast  expenditure  being  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer  for  military 
security  purposes.  The  entire  $3.7  billion 
"security  assistance"  portion  of  the 
American  foreign  aid  program,  which  I 
described  earlier  in  some  detail,  is  to- 
tally ignored  In  the  DAC  calculation.  So 
too  is  tlie  vast  additional  expenditure — 
$1']  billion  a  year  by  one  calculation — 
financed  by  the  American  taxpayer  for 
NATO  defense.  Ignored  also  in  this  cal- 
culation \&  the  still  further  burden  on 
the  Americ^an  taxpayer  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  471.000  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned on  hundreds  of  American  bases 
located  around  the  world,  bases  from 
which  many  less-developed  countries 
benefit  by  having  to  spend  less  on  their 
own  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  discuss  in  great- 
er detail  the  way  in  which  the  DAC  fig- 
ures tend  to  undervalue  the  U.S.  expend- 
iture on  foreign  assistance  and  also  cer- 
tain ways  in  which  those  figiires  tend  to 
overvalue  the  contribution  being  made 
by  other  developed  countries,  by  credit- 
ing them  with  assistance  to  their  own 
overseas  territories  and  colonies.  But  my 
point  is  not  to  argue  with  the  DAC  fig- 
ures, nor  to  try  to  discredit  them;  I  sup- 
port the  effort  by  the  countries  of  the 
OECD  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  in- 
ternational development  assistance.  My 
point  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  enor- 
mity of  the  foreign  assistance  burden 
currentiy  being  bom  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  Even  with  the  statistical  diffi- 
culties I  have  mentioned,  which  tend  to 
diminish  dramatically  the  relative  VS. 
expenditure,  the  United  States  is  still  in 
first  place,  with  no  other  country  even 
a  close  second,  in  the  absolute  volume  of 
Offlclskl  Development  Assistance  it  pro- 
vides each  year  to  the  less-developed 
countries.  Only  in  the  ranking  which  em- 
ploys ODA  as  a  percentage  of  ONP  does 
the  United  States  not  stand  in  first  place. 

I  repeat  this.  Mr.  President:  B>en  with 
all  the  definitional  limitations  which  di- 
minish the  amount  of  ODA  credited  to 
the  United  SUtes.  the  United  States  still 
ranks  a  clear  first  in  absolute  volume  of 


development  assistance  given.  And  when 
the  unparalleled  UJB.  expenditures  on 
"security  assistance"  and  other  interna- 
tional military  activities  are  considered, 
it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  bearing  a  far,  far  larger 
burden  of  foreign  assistance  than  any 
other  country. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  as  regards 
foreign  asslstance-as-a-percentage-of- 
GNP,  that  I  regard  ONP  as  a  highly 
dubious  indicator  of  a  country's  true  fi- 
nancial well-being  or  state  of  solvency. 
But  I  feel  certain  that  if  percentage-of- 
GNP  rankings  were  calculated  so  as  to 
take  security  assistance  into  accotmt,  the 
United  States  would  stand  in  first  place 
in  foreign  aid  on  a  percentage-of-GNP 
basis,  as  well  as  on  an  absolute  volume 
basis. 

TBS    nXTTSION     OT    U'riA.llVUfKSS    XM    DBVXLOP- 
ICXNT    aaSISTANCK 

What  I  have  endeavored  to  show  thus 
far,  Mr.  President,  is  the  vast  extent  of 
the  annual  American  expenditure  on 
programs  of  foreign  assistance.  The  no- 
tion that  the  United  States  spends  only 
a  meager  amount  on  foreign  assistance  is 
an  illusion.  The  combined  economic  tmd 
military  assistance  programs  of  the 
United  States  far  exceied  comparable  ex- 
penditures by  any  other  country;  and 
even  when  military  expenditures  are  ne- 
glected and  economic  assistance  alone 
is  considered,  the  United  States  is  the 
clear  leader. 

The  question  I  wish  to  turn  to  now, 
Mr.  President.  Is  whether  or  not  this 
aid — specifically  the  development  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  which  8.  2335  would 
provide  $1.2  billion — is  actually  effective. 
The  American  taxpayer  who  finances 
this  economic  assistance  has  been  told 
that  he  is  contributing  to  the  betterment 
of  the  world's  underprivileged  peoples 
and  that  the  aid  which  he  pays  for  is 
Indispensable  for  their  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  once  subscribed 
to  that  view.  But  I  have  reconsidered  In 
light  of  the  mounting  evidence  from  the 
history  of  international  development  as- 
sistance. I  now  believe  that  the  siipposed 
essentiality  of  aid  to  the  development 
process  is  dubious,  at  best.  Indeed.  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  now  shows  that  eco- 
nomic aid  has,  in  many  cases,  actually 
been  detrimental  to  the  development 
process. 

The  reasons  for  this,  Mr.  President 
are  complex  and  subtie — as  complex  and 
subtie  as  the  nature  of  a  society  Itself. 
Development  is  a  process  by  which  so- 
cieties are  transformed,  by  which  people 
come  to  conduct  their  personal  and  their 
societal  lives  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
Twenty  years  ago.  we  assiimed  that  such 
changes  might  be  wrought  qtxlckly  in  an 
underdeveloped  country.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  lltUe  American  know-how,  the 
injection  of  a  little  American  capital — 
and  people  would  see  the  Ught,  grasp 
their  opporttmity,  and  begin  to  make 
themselves  more  like  us. 

Now,  after  years  of  often  painful  ex- 
perience, we  have  learned  that  the  proc- 
ess is  not  nearly  so  simple.  E^very  change 
in  a  society,  whether  seemingly  favor- 
aible  or  .lot,  induces  other  changes,  often 


unpredictable,  often  imdesirable.  We 
have  seen  this  in  our  own  (country.  Even 
as  we  continue  to  race  ahead  in  pur- 
suit of  an  ever-increasing  gross  national 
product,  we  find  that  our  own  well-being 
moves  at  a  different  pace. 

Every  step  of  progress  or  change  sets 
off  other,  reactive  changes  which  often 
cause  us  new  problems  and  nullify  our 
advance.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
analogous  complexities  would  charac- 
terize the  process  of  change  in  develop- 
ing coimtries;  and  the  evidence  now 
shows  that  this  is  true,  particularly  when 
large  sums  of  economic  assistance  are 
bestowed  upon  a  developing  country.  I 
will  mention  only  briefiy  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  has  been  observed  to 
happen. 

First,  aid  reinforces  the  very  un- 
healthy tendency  in  developing  countries 
for  everything,  throughout  the  society, 
to  become  a  matter  of  politics.  Aid  be- 
stowed upon  the  governments  of  under- 
developed countries  dramatically  in- 
creases the  resources  and  power  of  those 
governments  in  comparison  to  the  rest 
of  their  societies;  and  the  polltlcization 
of  life  which  results  tends  to  divert  en- 
ergy and  ambition  from  nonpolitical 
activity.  Further,  the  buttressing  of  gov- 
ernment power  through  aid  tends  to 
provoke  and  exacerbate  political  tension, 
by  making  it  supremely  important — 
sometimes  indeed  a  matter  of  life  and 
death — who  controls  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Those  who  are  in  power  prosper; 
those  who  are  not  often  suffer  grievously 
at  the  hands  of  governments  made  in- 
ordinately strong  by  aid.  This  is  cl.'»ar, 
for  example,  from  the  recent  history  of 
Indonesia.  Pakistan.  East  Africa.  Nigerit 
and  now  (Thlle. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  aid  can  retard 
development  by  its  perverse  tendency  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  damaging  eco- 
nomic policies.  In  some  cases,  for  exam- 
ple, aid  has  encouraged  the  paradoxical 
policy  of  recipient  countries  retarding 
the  inflow  and  deployment  of  private 
capital.  In  other  cases,  aid  has  promoted 
the  adoption  of  unsuitable  models  of  de- 
velopment. The  esUblishment  of  uneco- 
nomic heavy  industries  and  unprofitable 
national  airlines  Is  a  familiar  syndrome. 
Even  more  important  is  the  aid -induced 
proliferation  of  unsulUble  Western- 
type  universities,  whose  graduates  can- 
not find  employment,  and  of  Western- 
style  trade  imlons  which  are  no  more 
than  vehicles  for  the  self-advancement 
of  politicians. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  and  perhaps 
most  Importantly,  aid  obscures  the  fact 
that  progress  cannot  be  had  from  with- 
out, and  that  even  the  people  of  ad- 
vanced coimtries  have  themselves  had 
to  first  develop  the  required  coiulitions 
for  development.  For  the  people  of  less- 
developed  countries,  aid  reinforces  a 
widespread  attitude  that  opportunities 
and  resources  for  the  advance  of  one's 
self  and  one's  fauaaily  must  be  provided 
by  someone  else,  a  psychology  which 
promotes  or  reinforces  torpor,  fatalism, 
and  even  beggary — not  self-improve- 
ment. Preoccupation  with  aid  also  diverts 
the  attention  of  governments  in  those 
countries  from  the  basic  causes  of  poT- 
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erty  and  from  the  possibilities  of  acting 
effectively  to  combat  those  causes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  assert  here  that 
aid  cannot  promote  development. 
Whether  it  in  fact  does  so  or  not  depends 
on  the  specific  clrciunstaoices  of  each 
case.  But  I  believe  that  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  evidence  now  shows  that, 
for  some  of  the  reasons  I  have  just  out- 
lined, aid  can  just  as  well  retard  develop- 
ment as  promote  it.  Development,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  understand,  depends  on 
people's  capacities,  upon  their  motiva- 
tions, and  upon  their  social  and  political 
institutions.  Where  these  basic  determi- 
nants are  favorable,  material  progress 
seems  to  occur.  Materially  ambitious,  re- 
sourceful, industrious,  farsighted  and 
thrifty  people,  it  has  been  observed,  can 
create  or  obtain  capital  and  then  use  it 
productively — with  or  without  external 
assistance.  But  where  these  fundamental 
conditions  do  not  exist,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  evidence  now  shows  that 
aid  is  often  ineffective  and  even  some- 
times coimterproductive. 

THB    ILLUSION    OF    RETOBM 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  not  the 
first  observer  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  economic  aid  is,  at  best,  an  ex- 
tremely dubious  means  of  promoting  de- 
velopment. Opinion  to  this  effect  has 
been  growing  for  years  now — among  aca- 
demic experts  on  the  subject  and  also  in 
the  Senate.  The  result  has  been  a  grow- 
ing consensus  that  our  economic  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  fundamentally  changed. 
How  this  coiild  best  be  done  has  been  the 
object  of  intense  study — in  our  universi- 
ties, in  Congress,  and  by  special  Presi- 
dential study  commissions.  No  clear  an- 
swers have  appeared — the  problem  Is  too 
complex — but  a  conclusion  common  to 
almost  all  of  these  efforts  is  that  the 
United  States  should  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  contributing 
its  aid  through  multilateral  chaimels  of 
development  assistance.  The  reason  Is 
that  this  mode  of  assistance  seems  to 
avoid,  or  at  least  minimize,  many  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  bilateral  aid  relation- 
ship. The  studies  generally  recommend 
that  as  soon  as  possible  the  United  States 
reduce  and  limit  its  bilateral  economic 
assistance  programs,  possibly  confining 
them  to  programs  of  technical  assistance 
administered  through  contract  by  a  tight 
cadre  of  American  aid  personnel. 

The  implication  for  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  aid  agency,  if  these  recommenda- 
tions were  given  effect,  has  not,  of  course, 
been  lost  on  those  who  work  in  that 
agency.  The  result,  now  apparent,  is  that 
AID  has  begim  an  elaborate  effort  to  re- 
furbish its  image  in  Congress  by  re- 
vitalizing the  notion  that  its  bilateral 
programs  provide  an  essential  and  effec- 
tive means  of  assisting  the  world's  un- 
derprivileged people.  The  approach 
which  AID  has  chosen  has  all  the  sub- 
tlety of  a  Madison  Avenue  sales  cam- 
paign. The  technique  is  a  change  in 
packaging. 

For  years,  Mr.  President,  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  for  AID  In  two 
major  categories;  Development  loans 
and  grants  for  technical  assistance. 
These  funds  were  then  loaned  or  given 
to  recipient  cotm tries  for  various  proj- 


ects and  activities — in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, health,  population,  education, 
industrial  development,  transportation, 
and  so  on.  This  year,  however,  AID  de- 
cided that  these  bilateral  programs 
would  be  more  salable  to  Congress  if 
they  were  dressed  up  in  exciting  new 
category  names — names  which  would 
connote  great  human  progress.  Thus  AID 
proposed  that  its  loans  and  grants  be 
authorized  and  appropriated  imder  five 
attractively  titled  labels,  such  as  "edu- 
cation and  human  resources  develop- 
ment" and  "food  production,  nutrition, 
and  rural  development."  There  would  be 
no  change  in  policy,  there  would  be  no 
change  in  agency  personnel.  There  would 
simply  be  a  change  in  the  legislative 
format — and  also,  AID  hoped,  In  the  at- 
titude of  the  Congress. 

AID  first  proposed  this  cosmetic 
change  to  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Wisely,  OMB  refused,  and  re- 
quired that  AID'S  submission  to  Congress 
hold  to  the  traditional  straight-forward 
format  of  loans  and  grants.  That  was  the 
bill  that  came  to  Congress.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  has  now  been  changed  into  the 
deceptively-attractive  form  which  AID 
originally  proposed. 

I  say  unf ortimately,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  foreign  aid  program  will  not 
be  changed  by  this  bill — with  or  with- 
out the  new  loan/grant  labels.  The  same 
agency  with  the  same  people  will  still  be 
dispensing  money  for  the  same  projects 
and  programs.  The  only  changes  which 
will  occvu-  are  in  Congress — and  those 
will  be  negative. 

The  first  change  is  that,  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  Congress  will  lose  a  meas- 
ure of  control  over  the  final  disposition 
of  AID  money.  In  past  years,  a  specific 
sum  was  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  loans,  and  another  specific  sum  for 
grants. 

In  the  new  bill,  under  the  Illusion  of 
gaining  more  specific  control  by  author- 
izing the  money  in  five  categories  rather 
than  two.  Congress  will  actually  lose 
much  of  the  control  it  has  heretofore 
had.  The  terms  of  flexibility  which  this 
bill  allows  the  agency  in  expending 
money  within  those  five  categories  are  so 
liberal  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  for 
Congress  to  know  In  advance  for  what 
purposes  the  money  wUl  be  spent — or 
even  whether  it  will  be  spent  on  loans 
and  grants.  The  option  to  decide  whether 
money  will  be  dispensed  within  each  cat- 
egory on  a  loan  or  a  grant  basis  gives 
the  agency  almost  unlimited  flexibility — 
and  thus  gives  Congress  almost  no  con- 
trol. This  reverses  the  admirable  trend, 
begun  in  recent  years,  of  increasing  con- 
gressional control  over  the  dispensation 
of  aid  money. 

The  second  change  which  may  result 
from  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  has  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  Congress — and  the 
momentum  which  has  grown  in  this  body 
in  recent  years  for  a  genuine,  fundamen- 
tal reform  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  If 
the  Senate  adopts  S.  2335,  there  Is  the 
danger  that  It  may  do  so  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  Is  accomplishing  that 
reform.  This,  I  miist  emphasize,  would  be 
an  Illusion.  For  this  bill  will  change  no 
more  than  the  legislative  format  of  for- 
eign aid — a  change  the  slamlflcance  of 


which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  waUs 
of  this  Chamber,  llierefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  Congress  chooses  to  pass  this  bill, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  faU  prey 
to  the  illtislon  that  in  doing  so,  it  has 
achieved  reform.  For  that  illusion  could 
well  destroy  our  momentum  toward  a 
true  reformation  of  U.S.  foreign  aid — 
reform  which  gives  increasing  emphasis 
to  American  participation  In  the  multi- 
lateral Institutions  of  development  assist- 
ance. With  or  without  the  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  President,  that  far-reaching  objec- 
tive should  not  be  lost  or  put  aside;  and 
a  true  reform  of  the  American  foreign 
aid  program  must  remain  high  on  the 
agenda  of  Congress. 
I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 
Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
tried  in  the  past  to  separate  the  items  I 
approve  of.  such  as  the  himianltarian, 
items  population  control,  and  the  educa- 
tional provisions,  from  the  development 
loans  and  budget  support.  They  are  all 
mixed  into  this  bill.  It  is  a  kind  of  hodge- 
podge. 

I  have  tried  previously  to  separate 
them;  but,  not  being  able  to  do  that.  I 
cannot  support  this  bill,  because  It  In- 
cludes activities  which  I  think  are  very 
wasteful  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money.  These  programs  are  generally  in- 
effective in  producing  true  development. 
As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  so  well 
stated,  development  simply  cannot  be 
Induced  from  external  coaxing  or  fund- 
ing. Indeed  these  measures  frequently  do 
some  harm  by  delaying  the  reforms  which 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  recipient 
coimtries.  In  their  expectation  of  aid.  and 
the  psychology  which  that  produces,  they 
have  often  delayed  the  kind  of  action 
they  should  take. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  some 
parts  of  this  measure,  because  I  think 
some  of  them  are  very  useful.  In  any  case. 
on  balance.  I  resolve  that  I  am  unable  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  whUe  there 
is  much  about  this  bill  that  I  think  does 
not  go  far  enough,  and  although  it  would 
certainly  not  be  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
I  would  write,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
I  look  at  the  continuing  resolution  we  are 
dealing  with  and  determine  that  we  have 
surrendered — and  are  now  going  into  the 
third  year — our  prerogatives  as  a  Con- 
gress because  we  are  failing  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  matter.  We  are  just  ac- 
cepting the  figure  of  the  current  resolu- 
tion, with  all  the  bad  parts  we  know  are 
in  there,  and  are  attempting  to  get  some 
kind  of  handle  and  bring  ourselves  in. 

With  the  work  done  in  the  House  and 
the  work  that  Is  continued  now,  we  are 
changing  somewhat  the  direction  of  aid, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  progressive  step. 
We  have  a  great  deal  farther  to  go.  I 
feel  that  It  is  a  progressive  step.  I  do 
not  want  to  surrender  my  legislative 
prerogative,  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  accept  a  continuing  figure 
that  is  locked  in.  It  Is  almost  as  if  we 
are  so  inept  that  we  cannot  influence 
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anything.  We  should  not  be  a  Congress 
if  we  cannot  authorize.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  only  a  step  in  the 
direction  we  need  to  go  in  trying  to  com- 
pletely revamp  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  feel  that  foreign  aid  has  lost  its  con- 
stituency in  the  United  States,  not  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
stingy,  not  because  they  do  not  want  to 
help  the  people  in  countries  who  can- 
not help  themselves,  but  because  they 
feel  that  we  are  following  programs  that 
long  since  have  lost  their  meaning;  that 
we  are  not  being  frugal  and  are  not  mak- 
ing the  kind  of  judgment  we  should — 
and  that  is  where  we  have  to  go  in  the 
aid  program. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  a  consistent  opponent  of 
foreign  aid  throughout  my  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  will  vote  against  the  For- 
eign .Assistance  Act  of  1973.  Yet,  a  vote 
against  giveaway  programs  financed  by 
the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers  seems  more  important  this 
year  than  at  any  time  in  our  recent 
past. 

The  economies  of  many  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  booming, 
while  our  own  economy  is  having  seriotis 
problems.  The  American  dollar  can  no 
longer  be  converted  into  gold.  And  while 
devaluations  of  7.9  percent  and  10  per- 
cent over  the  past  2  years  have  weakened 
the  dollar  abroad,  skyrocketing  inflation 
has  crippled  it  at  home. 

Many  of  our  financial  woes — and  we 
have  many — are  directly  attributable  to 
America's  overcommitment  abroad.  And 
foreign  aid  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
that  overcommitment. 

There  was  a  time  when  foreign  aid 
programs  may  have  been  necessary,  and 
may  have  been  the  right  thing  for  a  na- 
tion like  the  United  States  to  engage  in. 
But  to  prove  that  such  time  has  psist,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  meatless  shelves 
in  American  supermarkets,  the  outra- 
geous costs  of  the  foods  that  are  avail- 
able, and  the  unwillingness  of  the  new- 
ly affluent  nations  to  assume  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  aiding  the  tmderde- 
veloped  countries  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in 
recent  years  to  the  effect  that  America 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the  policeman 
of  the  world.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I 
also  believe  that  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  the  rich  imcle  for  every 
country  whose  standard  of  living  may  be 
below  our  own. 

Compared  to  previous  foreign  aid  bills, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  Is  es- 
pecially detrimental  to  American  work- 
ingmen  and  women.  It  would  not  only 
cost  them  billions  of  tax  dollars,  but 
could  also  cost  them  thousands  of  jobs. 

For  example,  the  act  would  establish 
the  U.S.  Export  Development  Credit 
Fund,  which  would  make  loans  of  $3 
billion  between  July  1,  1974,  and  De- 
cember 31.  1977.  The  loans  could  then 
be  used  to  finance  any  projects  of  a  "de- 
velopmental character."  which  could  in- 
clude establishing  factories  in  foreign 
countries  to  produce  any  number  of  con- 
sumer goods  to  be  sold  back  to  our  own 
country  in  competition  with  American 
Industries  and  American  workers.  It  Is 


only  logical  that,  once  a  so-called  un- 
derdeveloped country  produces  consumer 
goods,  it  must  seek  out  markets  for  those 
products. 

Where  are  those  markets  going  to  be 
located?  Not  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Rather,  the  goods  produced  abroad 
with  American  tax  dollars  will  have  to 
be  sold  to  countries  like  the  United 
States,  and  such  cheaply  produced  goods 
could  directly  threaten  the  Jobs  of 
American  workers. 

Considering  the  inflationary  period  In 
which  we  now  And  ourselves,  consider- 
ing the  economic  hardships  that  the 
times  have  placed  upon  the  American 
taxpayers.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  can  afford  the  kind  of 
extravagance  that  is  called  for  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  And  I  will  cast 
my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MtrsKu)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kauisas  (Mr.  Piarson)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 
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Haskell 

Scott. 
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Hatneld 
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Symington 

Cotton 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

Hnuka 

Welcker 

Domini  ck 

Hughes 

Young 

Bagleton 

Long 

NOT  VOTINO— t 

Bayh 

Pearson 

Stennli 

Muakle 

So  the  bill  (8.  2335)   was  passed  as 
follows: 

S.  333S 

An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Asslstanoo 
Act   of   1973". 


pouct: 


OKVXLOPICXNT  ASSIBT&irCS 

ATTTHOftlZATTOMS 


Sec.  2.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  chapter  beading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapthi  1 — Policy"  insert  ";  Dkvxl- 
OPMKNT  Assistance  AtrTHoaiZA'nojfs". 

(3)  In  section  102,  relating  to  statement 
of  policy — 

(A)  Insert  "(%)"  Immediately  after  Statx- 
icxNT  OF  PoLicT. — ";  and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(b)  Th»  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
In  creating  a  base  for  the  economic  progress 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the 
United  States  foreign  assistance  program  in 
the  past  have  changed.  WhUe  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  seek  increased  co- 
operation and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  other  nations,  our  relations  with  the 
lees  developed  countries  must  be  revised  to 
refiect  the  new  realities.  In  restructuring  ovir 
relationships  with  these  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent should  place  appropriate  emphasis  on 
the  following  criteria: 

"  ( 1 )  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  in 
association  with  contributions  from  other 
industrialized  countries  working  together  in 
a  multilateral  framework. 

"(2)  United  States  assistance  should  con- 
centrate in  particular  on  the  development  of 
employment-intensive  technologies  suitable 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

"(3)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  crit- 
ical problems  In  those  functional  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  developing  countries:  food 
production;  rural  development  and  nutri- 
tion; population  planning  and  health;  and 
education,  public  admlnlstraton,  and  human 
resource  development. 

"(4)  United  States  cooperation  in  develop- 
naent  should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector. 
Including  those  public  service  institutions 
which  already  have  ties  in  tbe  developing 
areas,  such  as  educational  institutions,  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

"(6)  Develqpment  planning  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  t>e  adminis- 
tered In  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(6)  United  States  oUateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority  to 
undertakings  submitted  try  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  Improve  the  lives 
of  the  poorest  of  their  people  and  their  ca- 
pacity to  participate  in  the  development  of 
their  countries. 

"(7)  Under  the  p<rilcy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  agency  prlmarUy  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
United  Sutes  development -related  actlTttteft. 
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The  head  of  that  agency  should  advl«e  the 
President  on  all  United  States  actions  af- 
fecting the  deT<»lopnient  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countrlee,  and  should  keep  the  Congress 
Informed  on  the  major  aspects  of  United 
States  Interests  In  the  progress  of  those 
countries." 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  fcdlowlng 
new  sections ; 

"Sec,  103.  Food  and  NtmuTioN. — In  order 
to  alleviate  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  poor 
people,  enhancing  their  capacity  for  self- 
help,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment, and  nutrition.  There  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
$282,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  which  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sk;.  104.  PoRtrijiTiON  Plajininc  and 
HaAUH. — In  order  to  Increase  the  opportuni- 
ties ard  motivation  for  fsunlly  planning,  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to  pre- 
vent and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $141,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sxc.  105.  EoTJC&Tioif  Ajro  Human  Rk- 
souacEs  Dkvtlopicknt. — In  order  to  reduce 
Illiteracy,  to  extend  basic  education  and  to 
Increase  manpower  training  in  skills  related 
to  development,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  tot  the  purpose 
ot  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  $94,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976. 
which  amounts  are  authralzed  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

"Sac.  10«.  Sklbcted  Devki^pmkmt  PaoB- 
LXMS. — The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  In  fields 
such  as  transportation,  power,  Industry, 
urban  development,  and  export  development. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  ptirpoees.  $47,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts 
are  autbaclxed  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

"S«c.  107  SrLzc-rTD  Couwrairs  and  Oecani- 
sanoKi. — The  Presklent  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  termtfand  conditions 
as  he  may  determine.  In  support  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  recipient  coxintn«s  or  for 
development  programs  conducted  by  private 
or  international  organizations.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  pxirpoees  of  this  section,  in  addltUui 
to  funds  otherwlae  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, $28,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year* 
1974  and  1975.  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"S«c.  108.  Afpucation  or  Existtno  Paovi- 
BioNs. — Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I,  n.  VT.  or  X  of  chapter  3  of 
this  part,  and  nothing  In  this  chapter  itiall 
be  construed  to  make  inapplicable  the  re- 
•tnetlons,  criteria,  authorities,  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act  in  accordance 
with  which  assistance  furnished  under  this 
chapter  would  otherwise  have  been  provided. 


"S»c.  106.  TaANSTxa  or  Fottos. — Notwith- 
standing section  108  of  this  Act,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  fo* 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  exoeed 
15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  io/r  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  In  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  U  made 
shall  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision.  The  provisions  of 
sections  610(a)  and  S14(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  this  chapter. 

"Sic.  110.  Cost-Sbaxinc  and  Funding  Lim- 
rrs. — (a)  No  aoslstance  shall  be  fxirnlahed  by 
the  United  States  Oovernment  to  a  country 
under  secUons  103-107  of  this  Act  untU  the 
country  provides  assurances  to  the  President 
and  the  President  is  satisfied,  that  such  coun- 
try wUl  provide  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the 
costs  In  any  fiscal  year  of  the  entire  program, 
project,  or  activity  with  respect  to  which  such 
assistance  Is  to  be  furnished,  except  that  such 
costs  borne  by  such  country  may  be  provided 
on  an  "in-kind"  basis. 

"(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  United  States  Oovernment  under  sections 
103-107  of  this  Act  for  a  project,  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty-six  consecutive  months, 
with  efforts  being  made  before,  during,  and 
after  such  period,  to  obtain  sources  of  financ- 
ing within  that  country  and  from  other  for- 
eign countries  and  multilateral  organizations. 

"(c)  No  amounts  made  available  under 
sections  103-107  of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
for  any  follow-on  project  which  links  that 
project  with  any  other  project  without  fur- 
ther congressional  authorization. 

"Sbc.  111.  Uu  or  RxcxiFTs. — Not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  receipts  made  available  un- 
der section  203  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  any  one  of  sections  10»-107  of 
this  Act  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.      112.     LlMTTATIGN     ON     OSANTS. Not 

more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  funds  appropriated  each  year  under  sec- 
Uons 103-107  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
making  grants. 

"Sec.  113.  DrvELoPMkNT  and  Use  or  Coop- 
ERATivES. — In  order  to  strengthen  the  partici- 
pation of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  In  thelr 
country's  development,  not  less  than  $20,- 
000  000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available 
during  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  only  for 
assistance  in  the  development  of  cooperatives 
in  the  leas  developed  countries  which  will 
enable  and  encourage  greater  numbers  of 
the  poor  to  help  themselves  toward  a  better 
life. 

"Sec.  114.  Mui-TitATXEAi.  Appeoacres  to  De- 
velopment— Greater  efforU  should  be  made 
to  promote  and  support  sound  multilateral 
approaches  to  the  development  of  foreign 
coim tries.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  undertake  consultations  with  multi- 
lateral organizations  (Including  the  United 
Nations)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  (1) 
how  soon  and  which  such  multilateral  or- 
ganizations would  be  able  to  administer 
foreign  assistance  funds  transferred  to  them 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  countries.  (2)  the  kinds 
of  such  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
which  those  organizations  are  able  and 
will  be  able  to  administer.  (3)  likely  methods 
for  the  administration  of  those  programs, 
projects,  and  activities,  and  (4)  the  expecta- 
tion of  Increased  contributions  by  other 
countries  to  such  organizations  for  those 
programs,  projects,  and  activities.  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  resi>ect  to  his  consultations.  Including 


such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"Sec.  116.  PaoHismNO  Poi-icx  TaATNiNc. — 
No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  ahall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  for  a  foreign 
country.  This  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  rendered  under  section 
515(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  at  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  relates  to 
crimes  of  the  natvire  which  are  unlawful 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  116.  F^oHiBnTNo  Use  or  Punbs  ro« 
Abortions. — None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  ptart  shall  t>e  used  In 
any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  {jay  for 
abortions,  abortlfaclent  drugs,  or  devices,  the 
promotion  of  the  practice  of  abortion,  or  the 
supjxjrt  of  research  designed  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  abortion.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  funds  obligated 
prior  to  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

"Sec.  117.  Intxceating  Woken  Into  Na- 
tional Economies. — Sections  103-107  of  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  which  tend  to  Integrate  women 
Into  the  national  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  Improving  their  status  and  assist- 
ing the  total  development  effort." 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    rUND 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  203  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  repealed. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  214  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Aot  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  F>reeldent  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
$19,000,000,  which  amount  Is  authorlasd  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
flacal  year  1974,  $6,500,000  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  termination  of  thirty 
days  after  the  convening  of  the  second  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  consideration  In  connection  with 
Department  of  State  authorization  legtsla- 
tlon,  such  recommendations  as  he  considers 
desirable  for  assistance  to  schools,  libraries, 
and  hospital  centers  for  medical  education 
and  research,  outside  the  United  States, 
founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  dtl- 
sens  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration 
centers  for  Ideas  and  practices  of  the  United 
States." 

HOTTBtWO    GTTARANTIES 

Sec.  5.  Title  m  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  section  221.  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guarantees,  strike  out  "8206. 000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$349,900,000". 

(2)  In  section  223(1),  relating  to  general 
provuions,  strike  out  "June  30.  1974"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1976". 

AIXJANd  roa  PROGRESS 

Sec.  6.  Section  253(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1976,  $900,000  for  granU  to  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  Inc. ' 
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PaOGKAMS  RZLATnta  to   POPTTLATIOIt    GROWTH 

Sec.  7.  Section  292  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1061,  relating  to  authorization,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  each  erf  the  fis- 
cal years  1972  and  1973,  $125,000,000"  and  in- 
serting  In   lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal   year 

1974,  $135,000,000,    and    for    the    fiscal    year 

1975.  $150,000,000". 

DrmU«ATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROCaAMS 

Sec  8  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "for  the  flscai  year  1973, 
•  138,000.000  and  for  the  flscai  year  1973, 
$  13a .000,000-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  flscai  years  1974  and  1975,  $127.- 
832.000  " 

In  subsection  (b)(2),  relating  to  Indus 
Basin  development  grants,  strike  out  "for 
use  In  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $15,000,000.  and 
for  use  In  the  flscai  year  1973,  $15,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  $14,000,000". 
CONTTNGKNCT    rUND 

Sac.  9.  SecUon  461(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  not  to  exceed  $23,- 
500.000,  to  provide  assistance  authorized  by 
this  part  primarily  for  disaster  relief  pur- 
poses, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance." 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  10.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorization. 
Is  amended  by  striking  ouit  "$42,600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  which  amount  Is"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$40,000,000  for  the 
flscai  year  1974,  and  $30,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  which  amounts  are". 

raoHiBmoNs  against  fttrnishimc 
assistance 

Sec  11.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  U  amended  by  striking  out  "no  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  tb-i  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  waived  with  respect  to  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  that  such  a  waiver  is  important  to 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Such  certification  shall  be  reported  Immedi- 
ately to  Congress." 

EMPLOYMKNT  OF  PKISONNXL 

Sec.  12.  Section  626  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  addmg  at 
-the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
following  categories  of  personnel  who  serve 
In  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I  of  thU  Act  shaU  become 
participants  in  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  EUsablUty  System : 

"(A)  persons  serving  under  unlimited  ap- 
pointments in  employment  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  this  section  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice staff  officers  and  employees:  and 

"(B)  a  person  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  be  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  If  (l)  such  person  shall 
have  served  previously  under  an  unlimited 
appointment  pursuant  to  such  subsection 
(d)  (2)  or  a  cocnparahle  provision  ot  pred- 
ecessor le(?l8latlon  to  this  Aot,  and  (11)  t<A- 
lowing  service  specified  In  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph,  such  person  shall  have  served 
coctlnuoualy  with  such  agency  or  Its  pred- 


ecessor agencies  only  In  positions  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  sections  624(a) 
and  631(b)  or  comparable  provisions  of  pred- 
ecessor legislation  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Thereafter,  compulsory  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
participating  officer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  81 1  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  636  and  title 
vm  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  participation  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  by  any  such  officer  or  employee, 

"(4)  If  an  officer  who  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a 
position  In  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  any  United  States  delegation 
or  mission  to  any  International  organization, 
m  any  international  commission,  or  in  any 
international  body,  such  officer  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment, lose  his  status  as  a  participant  In  the 
system. 

"(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
mandatorUy  retired  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy,  or 
(B)  earlier  If,  during  the  third  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  attains 
age  sixty-four  or  If  he  Is  over  age  sixty-four; 
during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sUty-three; 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  dur- 
ing the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one;  and  there- 
after at  the  end  of  the  month  In  which  he 
reaches  age  sixty.  However,  no  participant 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under  this  para- 
graph while  serving  in  a  position  to  which 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  par- 
ticipant who  completes  a  period  of  authorized 
service  after  reaching  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  In  which 
such  service  Is  completed. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or 
employee  who,  bef<»«  such  effective  date, 
meets  the  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub- 
section may  elect  to  become  a  participant 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
Such  officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  par- 
ticipant on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  his  application  for  ear- 
lier participation.  Any  officer  or  employee  who 
becomes  a  parUclpant  In  the  system  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, who  la  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on 
the  effective  date  of  thte  subaeotlon  may  re- 
tire voluntarUy  at  any  time  before  manda- 
tory retirement  under  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  and  receive  retirement  benefits 
under  section  82]  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1M6.  as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sepa- 
rated for  cause  whUe  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign    Service    Retirement    and    Disability 


System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefits  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  TTie  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
participants  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended." 

administrative  expenses 
Sec.  13.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tions. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $50,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $50,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  $24,000,000". 

peace  coaps  assistance 
Sec.  14.  Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Peace   Corps   Assistance"  and   Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Exclusions". 

COOaOINATION 

Sec.  15.  Chapter  3  of  part  HI  of  the  For- 
eign Asalstanoe  Act  of  1961  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

"Sec.  640B.  Coordination.— (a)  The  Presi- 
dent ShaU  establish  a  system  fer  coordina- 
tion Of  United  States  policies  and  programs 
which  affect  United  States  Interests  In  the 
development  of  low-Income  countries.  To 
that  end,  the  President  shall  esUbllsh  a  De- 
velopment Coordination  Committee  which 
shall  advise  him  and  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  of  United  States  poU- 
cles  and  programs  affecting  the  development 
of  the  developing  countries.  Including  pro- 
grams of  bilateral  and  multUateral  develop- 
ment assistance.  The  Committee  shall  In- 
clude the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act, 
who  shall  be  the  Chairman;  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs.  Department  ot 
State;  the  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Department  of  the  Treasury- 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  AX- 
falrs  and  Commodity  Programs,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Domestic  and  International  Business,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  the  E>eputy  Under 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  the  President,  Krport-Impart 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  the  President, 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation- 
the  Special  RepreaentaUve  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, KxecuUve  Office  of  the  President; 
and  the  Executive  Director,  GouncU  co  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy. 

"(b)  The  President  ahaU  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  each  ooimtry,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
DlpiomaUc  Mission,  and  the  President  «>»aii 
keep  the  Congress  advised  of  his  acUons  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  ShaU 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  requested  by  the 
Congress  or  any  approprUte  oommittee 
thereof,  on  United  States  actions  affecting 
the  development  of  the  Jow-lnoome  coun- 
tries." 

UMxruta  assistanob  to  PoartroAL 
Sac.  16.  Chapter  3  of  part  ni  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961   U  amended  by 
adding   at   the   end    thereof   the   foUowlng 
new  section : 

"Sac.  659.  Limitation  on  AasiSTAifCE  to 
PoarwiAL. — (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  XTnited  States  that  no 
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military  or  economic  assistance  furnlohed 
by  the  United  States,  nor  any  Items  of  equip- 
ment sold  by  or  exported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  used  to  maintain  the  present 
status  of  the  African  territories  of  Portugal. 

••(b)  (1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  make 
a  determination  and  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  In  support  of 
Its  military  activities  m  Its  African  terri- 
tories of — 

"(Ai  assistance  furnished  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  defense  articles  or  serrlcee  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended: 

"(C)  agricultural  commodities  or  local 
currencies  furnished  after  such  date  under 
the  Agrlcultviral  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
other  Act;  or 

"(D)  Items  that  have  a  military  applica- 
tion for  which  validated  export  licenses  are 
granted  after  such  date  for  export  to  Portu- 
gal or  Its  territories. 

"(2)  The  President  shaU  Include  a  report 
similar  to  that  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  in  each  year  at  the  time  of 
submitting  the  budget  request  for  foreign 
assistance.  Such  report  shall  also  specify 
the  steps  being  taken  to  implement  the  policy 
contained  in  this  section. 

"(c)  All  assistance,  sales,  and  licenses  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  suspended  upon  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  a  report  by  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  any  such  as- 
sistance, or  item  so  furnished  or  exported, 
after  such  date,  has  been  used  in  support 
of  Portugal's  military  activitlea  in  its  African 
territories.  Such  suspension  shall  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  President  submits  a 
report  to  Congress  containing  his  deter- 
mination that  appropriate  corrective  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal. The  authority  contained  in  section  614 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  programs 
terminated  by  reason  of  this  section." 

POSTWA*  RELnCP  AND  RJCCONSmTTCTlON  IN  SOTTTH 
VTXTNAM,   CAMBODIA,   AND  LAOS 

Skc.  17.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"PART  V — POSTWAR  RELXEP  REHA- 
BILITATION, AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
m  SOUTH  VIETNAM.  CAMBODIA,  AND 
LAOS 

"Sac.  801.  GENxaAL  AuTHORrrr. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
assistance  for  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos,  especially  humanitarian 
assistance  for  refugees,  civilian  war  casual- 
ties, war  orphans,  and  other  persons  dis- 
advantaged by  hostilities  or  conditions  relat- 
ing to  thoee  hostilities,  and  reconstruction 
assistance  for  the  rebtillding  of  civilian 
facilities  damaged  or  destroyed  by  those 
hostilities  In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  Assistance  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
distributed  wherever  practicable  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations,  other 
international  organizations.  multilateral 
Institutions,  and  private  voluntary  agencies. 
"Sec.  802.  Attthorizatiow. — (a)  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  in  addition  to  tonda  otherwlae 
available  for  such  purposes .  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  not  to  exceed  $376,000,000.  which 
amount  is  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(b)  Of  the  fxinda  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
fiscal    year    1074.    not   leas    than   $10,000,000 


shall  be  available  until  expended  to  support 
humanitarian  programs  of  the  Indochina 
Operations  Group  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  In  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos. 

"Sbc.  803.  AasisTANcs  to  South  Vixr- 
NAMXsx  Chilorxn. —  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  (1)  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs,  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese 
children,  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam or  conditions  related  to  those  hostilities, 
and  (3)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States 
citizens  of  South  Vietnamese  children,  who 
are  orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose 
parents  or  sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  irrevocably  relinquished  all 
pBLrental  rights. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  m  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  802  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  $7,600,000  shall  be  available  untu  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
described  In  such  subsection  (a).  Not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  such  subsection  (a)  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  In 
clause  (2)  of  such  subsection.  Assistance  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  International  agencies  or 
United  States  or  South  Vietnamese  volun- 
tary agencies. 

"Sac.  804.  Center  fob  Plastic  akd  Rzcon- 
STBOCTTVE  SuRGERT  IN  Saicon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  802  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  not  less  than  $712,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  fximlshing  assistance 
to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstruction 
Surgery  In  Saigon. 

"Sbc.  805.  Construction  With  Othxs 
Laws. — All  references  to  part  I  of  this  Act. 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  this  part 
unless  otherwise  specifically  provided.  The 
authorities  available  to  administer  part  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  administer  pro- 
grams authorized  in  this  part.  The  provisions 
of  section  665(c)  of  thU  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1974  under  part  I,  this  part,  and 
section  637  of  this  Act." 

TERMINATION  OF  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Sec.  18.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
'Expended  to  finance  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  by  the  United  States  In  or  over 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

LIMrrATION  ON  U8X  OF  FUNDS 

Skc.  19.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
directly  or  mdirectly  any  military  or  para- 
military operations  by  foreign  forces  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
or  Thailand  unless  (1)  such  operations  are 
conducted  by  the  forces  of  the  government 
receiving  such  funds  withm  the  borders  of 
that  country,  or  (2)  specifically  authorized 
by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

WEST  AFRICAN  FAmNXS 

Sec.  20.  la  regard  to  the  famine  In  West 
Africa,  the  President  shall  consult  with  in- 
ternational relief  organizations  and  other 
experts  to  find  the  best  way  to  forestall 
future  famine  conditions  in  West  Africa,  and 
he  shall  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  solutions  to  this  problem  of  famine 
and  further  propose  how  any  of  these  solu- 


tions may  be  carried  out  by  multilateral 
organizations. 

POUnCAL  PRISONERS 

Sec.  21.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  deny  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  government  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  practices  the  Internment 
or  Imprisonment  of  that  country's  cltiaens 
for  political  purposes. 

TXRIONATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  IN  INDOCHINA 

Sec.  23.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Agreements  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  and  protocols 
thereto,  signed  in  Paris,  Prance,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1073,  will  be  effective  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  parties  to  such  agreements  and 
protocols  carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  those  agreements  and  protocols.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  furnish  economic 
or  military  assistance  to  any  such  party,  or 
make  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  party,  unless  that  party 
agrees'  to  comply,  and  does  comply,  with 
those  agreements  and  protocols. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  which  is  administered  and  dis- 
tributed, under  International  auspices  or  by 
United  States  voluntary  agencies,  directly  to 
persons  and  not  through  any  government. 

ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

Sec.  23.  Subsection  634(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  3394(c))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out "  ( 1 ) ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  "so 
requested"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  is  directed  by  the  President 
to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  to  any  com- 
munication that  Is  directed  by  any  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  to  the  President." 

ENTRT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS  INTO  AUSTRIA 

Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  the 
Austrian  Government's  decision  to  close  the 
main.  If  not  the  only,  transit  facility  for 
Soviet  Jews  jeopardizes  the  fate  of  Soviet 
refugees. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  take  Immediate 
and  determined  steps  to.— 

(1)  impress  upon  the  Austrian  Government 
the  grave  concern  of  the  American  people; 

(2)  urge  the  Austrian  Government  to  revive 
smd  contmue  to  permit  group  travel  by  Soviet 
Union  emigrants  through  Austria  on  their 
way  to  freedom  and  new  lives;  and 

(3)  urge  all  governments  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  permit  and  facili- 
tate the  travel  of  refugees. 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER  HOSPITAL 

Sec.  26.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974 
$1,000,000  to  make  grants,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  in  Oatwn. 

WORLD    FOOD    SHORTAGES 

Sec.  26.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  provide  full 
participation  in  efforts  to  alleviate  current 
and  future  food  shortages  which  threaten 
the  world. 

(b)  The  President  shall  take  Immediate 
steps  to  initiate  a  high  level  commission 
to  study  and  rep>ort  on  the  world  food  situa- 
tion through  1985  In  consultation  with  rele- 
vant International  agencies  where  possible 
and  appropriate.  The  report  should  Include 
estimates  of  world  production  and  utilization 
barriers  to  mcrease  world  productivity,  the 
adequacy  of  transportation  and  distribution 
facilities,  the  known  or  anticipated  world 
availability  of  agricultural  mputs  such  as 
fertilizer,  the  impact  of  energy  shortage  on 
agricultural    production,    future    sovirces    of 
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protein  including  sources  from  the  seas,  pro- 
jections of  humanitarian  food  assistance  re- 
quirements, and  the  role  of  national  trade 
policies  in  facilitating  and  encouraging  the 
productive  capacities  of  world  agriculture. 

(c)  To  provide  a  minimum  level  of  se- 
curity for  the  |>eoples  of  the  world  from  suf- 
fering hunger  and  malnutrition  the  Presi- 
dent shall  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  m- 
ternatlonal  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  an  mtematlonal  system 
of  strategic  food  reserves.  Such  a  sj-stem  of 
world  food  reserves  should  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  between  produoei|^nd  consumer 
nations.  \ 

(d)  To  bring  appropriate  attKtlon  to  the 
current  and  potential  threat  to  vwld  security 
and  social  welfare  the  Presldenl^  shall  In- 
struct the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  issue  a  formal  request  be- 
fore the  member  nations  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  explore 
means  for  assuring  equitable  access  by  all 
nations  of  the  world  to  national  markets  and 
basic  resources  such  as  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural supplies. 

(e)  The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congreas  no  later  than  December  31. 
19'73,  concernmg  the  progress  made  in  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  should  forward  to  the  Congress  by  June 
30,  1974,  any  recommendations  he  deems 
advisable  for  legislation  required  for  United 
States  participation  in  an  International  food 
reserve. 

(f)  To  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  flexibility  with  which  to  respond  to 
such  emergencies  Public  Law  480  is  amended 
as  follows:  The  last  sentence  of  section  401 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  some  part  of  the  exportable  supply 
should  be  used  to  carry  out  the  national  in- 
terest and  humanitarian  objectives  of  this 
Act.". 

(g)  In  making  any  assessment  which 
would  affect  or  relate  to  the  level  of  domestic 
production  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  Include  In  his  estimated  overall  utlll- 
Eatlon  the  expected  demands  for  humani- 
tarian food  assistance  through  such  pro- 
grams as  Public  Law  480. 

ASIAN   DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

8»c.  27.  Section  17  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (Public  Law  92-245,  Idarch 
10,  1972)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
••$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $40.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973",  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA   LOAN  SETTLEMEhfT 

Sec.  28.  The  United  States  Government 
may  not  agree  to  any  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  India  with  respect  to  sums 
owed  by  that  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  on  sales  and  loans  made 
pursuant  to  law,  unless — 

(1)  that  settlement  provides  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  paying  all  of  such  sums 
owed;  or 

(3)  Congress,  by  law,  specifically  authorizes 
seUIement  in  an  amount  which  Is  less  than 
all  of  such  sums  owed. 

PRISONERS  or  WAR  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
MlSamO   IN   ACTION 

Sec.  30.   (a)   The  Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  the  families  of  those  thirteen  hundred 
individuals  missing  in  action  during  the 
Indochina  conflict  have  suffered  extraordi- 
nary torment  In  ascertaining  the  full  and 
complete  Information  about  their  loved  ones 
who  are  formally  classified  as  missing  In  ac- 
tion; 

(2)  United  States  Involvement  in  the 
Indochina  conflict  has  come  to  a  negotiated 
end  with  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  Agree- 


ment In  Paris  on  January  37,  1973,  and  sec- 
tion 37  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1973,  requires  that  ••None  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  under  this 
Act  may  be  expended  to  support  directly  or 
Indirectly  combat  activities  in  or  over  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia.  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by  United 
States  forces,  and  after  August  15,  1973,  no 
other  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  for  such 
purpose."; 

(3)  the  question  of  the  return  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  accounting  for  individuals  miss- 
ing in  action  and  dead  in  Laos  is  covered 
by  article  18  of  the  Protocol  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front 
(Pathet  Lao)  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment in  Vientiane  on  September  14,  1973 
(Which  implements  article  5  of  the  Agree- 
ment signed  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  that 
government  in  Vientiane  on  February  21, 
1973,  reqiilring  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
"regardless  of  nationality"  captured  and  held 
in  Laos),  and  ];>aragraph  C  of  such  article 
18  provides  that,  within  "15  to  30  days"  from 
the  date  of  the  slgnmg  of  the  Protocol,  each 
side  is  to  report  the  number  of  those  pris- 
oners and  individuals  still  held,  with  an 
indication  of  their  nationality  and  status,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  names  and  any  who  dies 
in  captivity;  and 

(4)  few  of  the  United  States  men  lost  In 
Laos  diirlng  the  military  engagements  In  In- 
dochina hav(  been  returned,  and  with  knowl- 
edge about  many  of  these  men  has  yet  been 
fully  disclosed,  and  the  North  Vietnam  cease- 
fire provisions  calling  for  Insptectlon  of  crash 
and  grave  sites  and  for  other  forms  of  co- 
operation have  not  been  fully  compiled  with. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

( 1 )  the  provisions  for  the  release  of  prison- 
ers and  an  accounting  of  Individuals  missing 
and  dead,  as  provided  for  in  article  18  of  the 
Protocol  signed  on  September  14.  1973,  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment, be  adhered  to  in  spirit  and  In  deed; 
and 

(2)  the  faithful  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Laotian  Agieement  and  Pro- 
tocol on  the  question  of  Individuals  miss- 
ing In  action  vrlll  encourage  all  parties  in 
Indochina  to  cooperate  In  providing  complete 
Information  on  all  nationals  of  any  nation 
who  may  be  captured  or  missing  at  any  place 
In  Indochina. 

INTERNATIONAL   NARCOTICS  CONTHOL 

Sec.  30.  Chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U5.C.  2291),  relating  to 
International  narcotics  control,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  481  "(a)"  Imme- 
diately after  "International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol.— "; 

(2)  by  inserting  In  section  481  "(b)"  imme- 
diately after  the  first  sentence  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  which 
reads,  "In  order  to  promote"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  section  481  the 
fourth  sentence  to  the  end  which  begins 
with  "The  President  shall  suspend"  and  m- 
sertmg  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(c)  The  President  (or  his  delegate)  shall 
cause  to  be  suspended  ail  foreign  assistance, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  Includmg  but  not 
limited  to  gifts,  loans,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
antees to  each  country,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  when  such 
aid  Is  rejected  by  the  Congress  \n  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  section  483  of  this 
Act"; 

(4)  by  striking  "Sec.  482.",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  483":  and 

(6)  by  inserting  the  following: 
"Sbc.  482.  (a)  The  President  shall  make  an 
affirmative  finding  that  a  country  Is  takmg 
adequate  steps,  as  set  forth  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  to  control  the  production, 
distribution,   transportation,   and   manufac- 


ture of  opium  and  its  derivatives  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  each  year  thereafter,  which  finding  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  the  first  day 
of  June  of  each  year. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  following  the 
submission  of  such  affirmative  findings,  the 
Congress  may  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution 
rejecting  such  findings  as  to  any  or  all  coun- 
tries, whereupon  the  President  shall  Immedi- 
ately suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to  such 
country  In  accordance  with  section  481  of 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  coor- 
dination and  consultation  with  all  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  involved  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  production,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture  of  opium  and 
Its  derivatives,  shall  set  forth  those  measures 
which  constitute  a  good  faith  effort  to  con- 
trol illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives.  Such 
measures  may  reflect  the  individuality  of  a 
country,  but  shall  Include  the  following: 

•■(1)  the  enactment  of  crimmal  laws  con- 
trolling the  production,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  mantifacture  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives; 

•'(3)  the  establishment  of  a  viable  agency 
to  enforce  criminal  laws  controlling  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  transportation,  and 
manufacture  of  opium  and  its  derivatives; 

"(3)  the  vlgorus  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws  controlling  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, transportation,  and  manufacture  of 
opium  and  Its  derivatives: 

'•(4)  the  full  cooF>eratlon  of  such  country 
with  all  United  States  departments  or  agen- 
cies mvolved  In  the  Interdiction  of  the  sup- 
ply of  illicit  opium,  and  its  derivatives,  into 
the  United  States; 

"(6)  the  establishment  of  border  proced- 
ures for  the  interdiction  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives,  out  of  or  into  such  country: 

"(0)  the  destruction  of  all  Illicit  opium 
and  Its  derivatives  after  its  evidentiary  use 
has  expired;  and 

•'(7)  the  establishment  of  detailed  pro- 
cedures for  the  control  of  all  legal  produc- 
tion, transportation,  distribution,  or  manu- 
facttire  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives". 

RIGHTS    IN    CHILE 

Sec.  31.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  ( 1 )  the  President  should  deny  Chile  any 
economic  or  military  assistance,  other  than 
humanitarian  assistance,  until  he  finds  that 
the  Government  of  Chile  Is  protecting  the 
human  rights  of  all  individuals.  Chilean  and 
foreign,  as  provided  In  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  the  Convention  and 
Protocol  Relating  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
and  other  relevant  mternational  legal  Instru- 
ments guaranteeing  the  granting  of  asylum, 
safe  conduct,  and  the  humane  treatment  or 
release  of  prisoners;  (21  the  President  should 
support  International  humanitarian  initia- 
tives by  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  insure  the 
protection  and  safe  conduct  and  resettle- 
ment of  political  refugees,  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners,  and  the  full  in- 
spection of  detention  facilities  under  Inter- 
national auspices;  (3)  the  President  shoud 
be  prepared  to  provide  asylum  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities  under  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  a  reasonable  number  of  political 
refugees:  (4)  the  President  should  support 
and  facilitate  efforts  by  voluntary  agencies 
to  meet  emergency  relief  needs;  and  (5)  the 
President  should  request  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commtsalon  on  Human  Rights  to  under- 
take an  Immediate  Inquiry  Into  recent  events 
occurring  In  Chile. 

BUREAU  or  HUMANITARIAN  AND  SOCIAL 
BBRVICKS 

Sac.  32.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  establish  within  the 
Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Human- 
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Itarlan  and  Social  Services  to  be  headed  by 
an  AMlstast  Secretary  of  State  who  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Humanitarian  and  Social  Services 
should  provide  continuing  guidance  and  co- 
ordination to  poUcles.  activities,  and  pro- 
grams within  the  executive  branch  relating 
to  humanitarian  assistance  for  refugees  and 
victims  of  natural  disasters,  migration  and 
visa  affairs.  International  human  rights,  liai- 
son with  the  United  Nations  and  other  ap- 
propriate International  agencies  or  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  such  other 
humanitarian  and  social  affairs  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  prescribe. 

HXTMANrrARIAN   ASSISTAMCK   IM   SODTH   ASIA 

Ssc.  33.  The  President  U  authorized  to  fur- 
nish humanitarian  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
United  NaUons  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR)  In  support  of  the  repatriation 
and  exchange  of  minority  populations  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  Bangladesh.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  used  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  out  of  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  enrolling 
clerk  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  S.  2335.  and  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  first,  if  there  will  be  siny  more 
votes  today;  second,  what  is  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  and  thereafter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abottrxzki  .  Will  the  Senator  suspend  un- 
til we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  The 
Chair  will  ask  Senators  who  are  con- 
versing in  the  aisles  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Those  Senators  conversing  will  remove 
themselves  from  the  Chamber  so  that 
the  Senator  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow,  after  the 
speeches  under  special  orders  have  been 
disposed  of  and  the  leadership  recog- 
nized, will  be  House  Joint  Resolution  727. 
a  joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Following  that,  if  there  is  time — and  It 
is  the  intention — to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2365.  the  amateur  ath- 
letic bill,  so-called,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunwkt), 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  that  bill, 
if  It  is  finished,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Labor-Health. 
Education,   and   Welfare   appropriation 


bill  on  Thursday,  and  that  will  probably 
take  up  Thursday  and  Friday. 

There  will  be  no  Saturday  session. 

As  soon  as  the  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ation bill  is  disposed  of.  the  Senate  will 
then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  378,  S.  425,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  surface  mining  op- 
erations and  the  acquisition  and  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  the 
so-called  strip  mining  bill  will  come  up 
either  Tuesday  or  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  have  not  fin- 
ished the  HEW  appropriation  bill  on  Fri- 
day, that  will  be  taken  up  on  Monday. 
If  we  flnsh  that  bill,  then  we  will  start 
on  the  strip  mining  bill,  which  is  of 
overriding  importance.  So  we  will  be  here 
through  Friday  of  this  week,  not  Satur- 
day. We  will  be  in  aU  next  week,  at  least 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  one  of  the  Senators 
in  charge  of  the  appropriation  bill  on 
HEW,  I  want  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  we  voted  aa  the  heavier  amend- 
ments or  final  passage  on  Friday  after- 
noon. Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  my- 
self on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  there  be  no  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  limiting  time  until  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senators  ad- 
vice will  be  taken  to  heart.  I  notice  he 
stressed  the  heavy  amendments.  If  there 
are  other  amendments,  which  would  not 
fall  into  that  category  in  the  opinion  of 
the  joint  leadership  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  not 
object. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  order  to  make  my 
meaning  entirely  clear  to  the  majority 
leader,  it  is  the  hope,  I  think,  on  both 
sides  of  the  committee,  that  we  can  be 
as  liberal  with  this  HEW  bill  as  possible 
without  running  the  risk  of  a  veto  that 
might  be  sustained. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  view  of  that  fact,  we 
feel  that  we  are  more  or  less  walking  a 
tight  rope,  because  there  are  many  Sen- 
ators who  have  an  interest  in  the  bill  and 
in  fine  projects.  The  committee  has  been 
as  liberal  as  it  could  with  those  projects, 
but  I  understand  there  are  still  loci 
amendments  which  might  be  offered,  all 
of  them  increasing  the  bin. 

When  I  said  heavy  amendments,  I 
meant  amendments  that  would  carry 
large  sums  that  might  load  the  bill  up 
to  the  point  where  a  veto  might  be 
sustained. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  not  have  to 
grapple  with  them  on  Friday  afternoon. 
There  is  bound  to  be  some  absenteeism. 
I  know  somebody  who  will  not  be  present 
on  this  side.  I  think  it  would  not  present 
great  difflculty,  because  usually  Senators 
with  very  important  amendments  that 
carry  large  sums  and  have  a  good  deal  of 
ipolicymaking   in   them   prefer   to  hold 


them  until  they  get  full  Senate  attend- 
ance. 

However,  I  would  expect  that  minor 
amendments  which  do  not  greatly  affect 
the  bill  could  be  voted  on. 

I  just  hope  there  will  not  be  a  limita- 
tion of  time  until  Monday  morning.  I  am 
not  adamant;  I  am  just  expressing  a 
hope. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  most 
gracious.  I  want  to  tissure  him  that  what 
he  has  said  is  something  that  should  be 
taken  to  heart,  because  the  more  that  is 
piled  on  the  bill,  the  more  certain  the 
veto  will  be.  And  whether  or  not  the  veto 
will  be  upheld  is  very  uncertain  because 
of  the  unhappy  situation  in  the  past. 

As  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned. I  will,  as  always,  work  in  close 
accord  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  with  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  Labor  and  HEW  to 
see  that  insofar  as  possible  what  he  has 
to  say  will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  vessel  on  which  the  term  is  alreadj' 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  stability.  It  is 
pretty  well  loaded  up  already.  And  if 
they  overload  this  with  ballast  which  It 
cannot  manage,  it  is  very  likely  to  strike 
a  reef.  And  the  history  of  these  vessels 
that  strike  a  reef  is  that  they  sink  and 
we  have  to  build  another  vessel. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  Monday  is 
Columbus  Day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
makes  no  difference.  We  met  on  last 
Columbus  Day. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  do  not  want 
the  vessel  to  sink. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  can  be  taken 
In  two  ways.  The  Senator  is  on  notice. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
authorized  to  make  the  request  by  my 
chairman.  However,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magkuson).  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  all  through  the 
years  have  regarded  themselves  as  co- 
workers on  this  bill  rather  than  adver- 
saries. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  balance 
this  bill  so  that  we  can  get  a  bill  and  be 
able  to  pass  it  and  be  able  to  hold  it. 

To  that  extent,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate to  have  something  decided  and 
voted  on  Friday  afternoon.  However,  as 
for  Monday,  that  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  that 
the  close  relationship  and  partnership 
between  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  handling  this  legislation 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day will  continue  and  that  there  will  be 
close  cooperation  for  the  rest  of  tills 
week  and  Into  next  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  leave  this  day,  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  particularly 
to  Mr.  Norville  Jones,  who  was  of  great 
help  on  this  bill.  Also  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AnciK),  for  his  work  In  behalf  of 
this  legislation,  for  his  cosponsorshlp  of 
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the  bill  which  Is  very  valuable,  and  for 
his  very  wonderful  contributions  here  In 
the  fioor  debate.  I  also  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  others  who  have  partici- 
pated so  effectively  in  helping  us. 

I  also  thank  our  colleagues  for  their 
willingness  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  restraints  of  time.  We  proceeded 
rapidly.  I  think  that  we  must  have  dis- 
posed of  20  or  25  amendments  today. 
And  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  do  a 
creditable  job. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  the  splendid  job  he  has 
performed  in  managing  this  very  difficult 
bill.  I  also  express  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  cooperation  with  the  leadership  in 
arranging  time  agreements  on  the  bill 
sind  amendments  thereto.       ^ 

I  commend  him  and  ciso  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aqckn)  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  for  their  expendl- 
tlous  handling  of  the  bill. 

They  have  done  a  truly  remarkable 
piece  of  work.  I  was  remarking  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long>  a 
moment  ago  that  this  is  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  I  can  recall  that  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  went  through  the 
Senate  in  a  few  days.  Both  Senators 
should  be  commended  highly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
smd  I  thank  him  for  his  invaluable  assist- 
ance In  making  this  program  of  many 
amendments  go  £dong  so  smoothly.  It  Is 
very  commendable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9286)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  iai  each  active -duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conferexice  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  HisKST,  Mr.  Puce 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Benkett.  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Bray.  Mr.  Arknds,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Gttbser  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9590 »  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  Independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purix)ses;  agreed  to  the 
conference  askeid  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo,  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Stokes,  tAi.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York.  Mr.  EIdwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Mr.  Cederberg  were  ap>pointed  mansigers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


row,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1914.  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  International  Broadcasting, 
to  authorize  the  continuation  of  assistance 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

BJ.  Ree.  180.  To  provide  for  an  extension 
of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5777 >  to 
require  the  reproductions  and  Imitations 
of  coins  and  political  Items  be  marked  as 
copies  or  with  the  date  of  manufacture. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6691 )  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  puriposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Casxy 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Evaits  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Glaimo,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
PLTTrr.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Wymaw.  Mr.  Cxderberc,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Rdth  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  iMirt  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

8  J.  Rea.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings  de- 
I>OBlt8,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  In- 
surance of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
piurposes. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  ajn.  tomorrow.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
TOMORROW  TO  10  A.M.  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloD,  it  1b  so  ordered. 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OP  1973 

AMENDMENT     NO.     S8B 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  and  ask  to  have  printed  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1973.  The  amendment  di- 
rects its  attention  to  the  same  basic 
problems  addressed  In  the  committee 
bill,  however,  my  amendment  makes 
every  effort  to  keep  Federal  involvement 
In  the  area  of  amateur  athletics  at  a  bare 
minimum. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Amateur  Sports  Association  Board  which 
would  have  the  authority  to  charter  ap- 
plicant corporations  designating  them  as 
the  U.S.  sports  association  for  a  particu- 
lar sport  with  authority  regarding  VS. 
particlp>ation  In  international  competi- 
tion for  that  sport.  TTie  authority  of  the 
Board,  however,  would  be  limited  to  this 
function  alone.  Matters  involving  domes- 
tic competition  would  remain  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  the 
bill  specifically  provides  that  Board  shall 
cease  to  exist  December  31,  1978,  since  it 
felt  that  by  this  time  the  restructure  of 
the  National  Sports  Association,  which 
the  bill  is  intended  to  promote,  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  the  Olympic  Games  to  review  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Oljrmplc  gsmies  and  recommend  the  form 
of  organizations  by  means  of  which  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  the 
Olympic  movement.  The  Commission  Is 
required  to  report  within  180  days  on  Its 
findings  and  would  then  expire  within 
30  days  after  that  time. 

The  third  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  establish  an  Amateur  Athletic  In- 
formation Center  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports, 
would  be  required  to  locate,  collect,  re- 
view, organize,  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion and  data  related  to  amateur  ath- 
letics. The  Center  would  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  collecting  and  locating  Informa- 
tion on  issues  of  Interest  to  amateur  ath- 
letics and  could  serve  an  initl&l  source 
that  someone  might  contact  in  order  to 
tap  the  wealth  of  information  that  has 
t>een  developed  in  this  area. 

The  amendment  also  contains  an  ath- 
lete's bill  of  rights  provision  which  has 
previously  been  developed.  This  provl- 
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slon  insures  that  no  sports  association  or 
other  amateur  sport  group  or  operator 
shall  deny  or  threaten  any  amateur  ath- 
lete the  opportunity  to  compete  in  ama- 
teur athletic  events  conducted  by  a  U.8. 
sports  association.  This  right  can  be  en- 
forced by  an  athlete  or  by  his  association 
by  bringing  an  action  in  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

I  feel  these  basic  provisions  will  help 
the  problems  which  have  developed  be- 
cause one  organization  h£is  gained  ex- 
cessive influence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
bill  of  rights  provision  will  prevent  the 
disputes  between  national  associations 
and  have  prevented  them  from  serving 
the  best  Interests  of  their  athletic  mem- 
bers. And  finally,  I  feel  this  is  accom- 
plished with  a  minimal  amount  of  Fed- 
eral machinery  and  involvement  and  is 
accomplished  in  such  a  way  that  the  Fed- 
eral apparatus  created  by  the  bill  will 
disappear  once  it  has  served  Its  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  sis 
a  part  of  my  statement. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  is  as  follows: 
AMXNOMXirr  No.  685 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ama- 
te'ir  Athletic  Act  of  1973" 

FINDINGS 

3kc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  It  is  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  rigorous  ama- 
teur athletic  program  that  will  field  the  best 
possible  teams,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
mo6t  competent  admlnUtratloQ  and  coach- 
ing available.  In  Olympic  Oames  and  other 
international  competition  in  which  the 
United  States  Is  represented  and  which  wUl 
achieve  broad  participation  by  amateur 
athletes  in  Olympic  games  and  other  Inter- 
national competition; 

(b)  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  that  the 
United  States  be  effectively  represented  In 
international  federations  governing  ama- 
teur athletic  competitions  by  organizations 
which  represent  the  athletes  and  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  SUt«B  conducting  active 
national  programs  in  the  sports  concerned; 

(c)  It  Is  appropriate  to  ensure  that  partic- 
ipation on  amateur  athletic  teams  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  International 
competition  is  not  restricted  by  sports 
groups  and  operators  through  agreements, 
practices  and  procedures  not  reasonably 
necessary  to  promote  the  physical,  moral 
and  educational  welfare  of  amateur  athletes; 

(d)  the  Act  of  Congress  by  which  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  was 
created  as  a  federally  chartered  corporation 
expressly  reserves  to  the  Congress  the  right 
to  alter  or  amend  the  Charter;   and 

(e)  an  evaluation  Is  required  of  the  form 
of  organization  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  participate  most  effectively 
In  the  Olympic  games  and  provide  leader- 
ship In  accomplliQilng  action  to  assure  that 
future  games  will  be  organized  and  con- 
ducted In  a  maaher  which  will  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  the  high  Ideals  of  the 
games  and  promote  International  friend- 
ship and  good  will  through  athletic  com- 
petition between  individuals. 


DKriNMIONS 

S»c.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(a)  "amateur  athlete"  means  a  person  who 
participates  In  athletics  for  physical,  mental, 
•odal,    or    educational    benefits    he    derives 


therefrom,  to  whom  athletics  Is  an  avocAtkm, 
and  who  has  not  accepted  compexksaiion  or 
the  proxzilse  of  compensation  for  such  partici- 
pation. The  term  "compensation"  shall  not 
include  scholarships  or  grants  in  aid  consist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  any  secondary  school. 
or  college  or  other  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, or  the  payment  or  reimbursement  of 
actual  expenses  of  an  amateur  athlete; 

(b)  "athletics"  means  physical  sports  fol- 
lowing prescribed  rules  in  which  amateur 
athletes  participate; 

(c)  "Board"  means  the  United  States  Ama- 
teur Sports  Association  Board; 

(d)  "coach"  means  a  person  who  teaches, 
trains,  or  supervises  amateur  athletes  or  ath- 
letics, whether  or  not  he  receives  remunera- 
tion therefor: 

(e)  "commerce"  means  commerce,  trans- 
portation, transmission,  or  communication 
between  any  place  in  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof,  or  between  places  in  the 
same  State  through  any  place  outside  there- 
of, or  wholly  within  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(f)  "institution"  means  any  secondary 
school,  coUege,  or  other  institution  of  higher 
learning,  club,  or  similar  body,  which  orga- 
nizes or  supervises  amatevir  athletes  or  em- 
ploys coaches: 

(g)  "international  competition"  means  the 
Olympic  games,  the  pan-American  games,  and 
other  amateur  competition  in  which  indi- 
viduals or  teams,  officially  representing  the 
United  States,  compete  with  or  against  indi- 
viduals or  teams  offlclally  representing  any 
foreign  nation  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof; 

(h)  "operator"  means  a  person,  organiza- 
tion, association,  federation,  or  otiker  private 
entity,  whether  or  not  Incorporated,  which 
conducts,  sponsors,  or  promotes  any  amateur 
athletic  contest,  meet,  or  tournament, 
whether  or  not  such  entity  receives  remuner- 
ation therefor,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  State,  or  any  institution  specified  in 
subsection  (f); 

(1)  "sport  group"  means  a  private  organi- 
zation, association,  or  federation,  whether  or 
not  Incorporated,  whose  members  or  affiliates 
are  amateur  athletes,  coaches,  institutions, 
or  operators,  and  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  approve  or  sanction,  or  supervise 
under  established  rules,  the  conduct  of  ama- 
teur athletic  contests,  meets,  or  tournaments; 

(j)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Umted  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  America  Samoa;  and 

(k)  "United  States  Sports  Association" 
means  a  corporation  not  for  profit  which 
holds  a  charter  granted  under  section  102 
by  the  Board. 

TITLE  I— tTNITED  STATES  AMATEUR 
SPORTS  ASSOCIATION  BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT  OT  BOAKO 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Amateur  Sports  Association  Board. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  members,  se- 
lected for  their  demonstrated  excellence, 
ability,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  amateur  sports,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more 
than  three  members  shaU  be  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party.  One  member  shall 
be  an  amateur  athlete  who  has,  within  the 
preceding  fifteen  years,  engaged  In  Inter- 
national amateur  athletic  competition  sanc- 
tioned by  the  appropriate  organization.  No 
member  shall  have  been,  nor  serve  during  his 
term  of  offlce  as.  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Commltte  or  any  na- 
tional or  International  athletic  sports- 
governing  body.  No  individual  shall  be  ell- 
gtble  for  appointment  who  has  previously 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  A  mem- 


ber may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)(i)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that — 

(A)  ot  the  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  ending  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  ending  two 
years  after  such  date,  and  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  endlr>g  three  yean  after 
such  date; 

(B)  no  member  appointed  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor shall  serve  under  such  appointment 
beyond  the  end  of  such  unexpired  term  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (C) ) ;  and 

(C)  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  bis  term  untu  bis  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed  and  qualified,  but 
such  post  term  service  shall  not  be  for  a 
period  greater  than  ninety  days. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chalrm&n  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members 
for  a  concvirrent  term  of  one  year.  No  mem- 
Ixer  who  serves  as  Chairman  may  succeed 
himself  as  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  whenever  the  Chair- 
man Is  absent  or  disabled  from  performing 
his  duties  as  a  member. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal  which 
shall  be  Judicially  recognized. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  first  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  fifth 
member  is  appointed  and  thereafter  shall 
meet  on  call  of  the  Chairman  or  upon  writ- 
ten demand  of  not  less  than  three  members, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each  year 

(d)  With  the  consent  of  at  least  three 
other  members,  the  Chairman  may  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
employees  as  the  Board  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  duties.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  but  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  08-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  8332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Board  shall 
maintain  an  office  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Bocu-d  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximum  dally  rate  for 
08-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  (including  traveltlmei  spent  in  the  ac- 
tive performance  of  their  duties  under  this 
Act,  and  shall  receive  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  la  the  perfc^mance  of  such 
duties. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  as  at 
the  close  of  December  31,  1078 

mNcnoN  or  the  boaeo 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  application  made  by  any 
corporation  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 103.  Including  any  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  Board  through  regulations,  the 
Board  may  issue  a  charter  to  that  corpora- 
tion designating  it  a  United  States  Sport^s 
Association  with  authority  regarding  United 
States  participation  in  international  com- 
petition for  that  sport  or  snorts. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  function  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Board  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  applications  for  charters,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  will 
Issue,  amend,  suspend,  or  revoke  a  charter, 
operation  under  a  charter,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  necessary,  and 

(2)  to  take  whatever  other  action  may  b« 
necessary  In  order  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  charters  granted  by  it  and  In 
order  to  further  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion by  United  States  citizens  In  inter- 
national competition  having  due  regard  for 
International  amateur  sports  rules. 
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Actions  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
asoUon  shall  bs  oooalatent  with  the  requlrs- 
ments  of  the  AdxxUnlstrative  Procedure  Act 
(6  U4X;..  ch.6). 

(o)<l)  Prior  to  granting  any  chartsr  the 
Board  shall  hold  a  hearing  thereon  pursuant 
to  seoUon  664  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  burden  ahall  be  on  the  applicant  sports 
association  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  that  it  is  fairly  representative  of 
ttM  athletes  and  of  q>orbB  groups  and  institu- 
tions conducting  national  programs  involv- 
ing regularly  scheduled  practice  and  com- 
petition throughout  the  usual  competitive 
season  in  the  sport  concerned  and  that  it  is 
otherv^  Ise  capable  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  a  United  States  Sports  Association.  The 
applicant  sports  association  shall  be  re- 
quested to  provide  evidence  that  it  Is  quali- 
fied to  receive  recognition  by  the  appropriate 
tntematlonal  sports  association  as  the  Unlt«d 
States  organization  responsible  for  certifying 
the  amateur  status  of  United  States  athletes 
and  approvlttg  United  States  teams  for  inter- 
national competition  In  Its  sport.  The  appro- 
priate interoatlonai  sports  association  shall 
be  requested  by  the  Board  to  submit  its 
views  regarding  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicant association,  but  the  failure  of  an 
intematlontil  sports  association  to  recognise 
or  state  it  will  recognize  the  applicant  as- 
sociation shall  not  be  the  cause  for  with- 
holding a  charter. 

(3)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  on  its 
own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  an  in- 
terested party  review  all  matters  related  to 
the  activities  of  an  association  and  shall  take 
such  action  as  It  deems  appropriate  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  placing  conditions 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  association's 
charter  or  wlthdrawUig  the  charter. 

(3)  Section  3(3)  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1950  (64  Stat  900.  30  VS.C.  373(3)  I.  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  language 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Amatetir 
Sports  Association  Board  or  of  any  United 
States  SiK>rts  Association  chartered  by  the 
said  board;". 

UNITED    STATES    6POBT8    ASSOCUTION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
rscelvs  a  charter  under  section  102  as  a 
United  States  Sports  Association,  a  group 
of  not  less  than  three  Individuals  shall.  In 
aooordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Board — 

(1)  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  ths  District  of  Columbia  as  a  cor- 
poration not  for  profit  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  amateur  athletic  competition 
within  the  United  SUtes  and  by  United 
States  citizens  or  residents  In  international 
competition  with  respect  to  a  single  sport. 

(2)  submit  an  application  to  the  Board 
setting  forth  a  request  for  a  charter,  a  copy 
of  the  ccrp<vate  charter  and  bylaws,  the 
names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  all 
Incorporators,  shareholders,  or  members  and 
other  persons  having  any  financial  interest 
in  the  corporation  together  with  details  of 
such  person's  affiliation  with  any  sports 
group,  the  sport  in  which  It  seeks  to  further 
competition,  and  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  the  Board  may  request, 

(3)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that — 

(A)  its  board  of  directors,  executive  com- 
mittee, or  other  governing  body  will  at  all 
times  Include  among  Its  voting  members  not 
less  than  two  individuals  who  are  actively 
engaged  In  amateur  athletic  competition  in 
the  United  States  as  competitors  In  the  sport 
of  the  association,  and  that  the  voting  power 
held  by  such  individuals  is  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  voting  power  held  in 
that  board,  committee,  or  other  body. 

(B)  It  will  at  all  times,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Board,  operate  under  pro- 
cedures   reasonably    calculated    to    Inform 
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amateur  athletes  under  its  jurisdiction  of 
policy  matters  under  consideration  by  the 
corporation,  and  reasonably  calculated  to  re- 
flect In  its  policies  the  views  of  such  athletes. 

(C)  It  wUl  undertake  to  develop  Interest 
and  participation  in  its  partloular  sport 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(O)  It  Is  reasonably  representative  of  the 
athletes  and  of  the  sports  groups  and  institu- 
tions In  the  United  States  actively  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  a  national  program  Involv- 
ing regularly  scheduled  practice  and  com- 
petition throughout  the  usual  competitive 
season  in  the  sport  oonoemed.  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  those  programs  which  pro- 
duce world-class  competitors  in  such  sport. 

(E)  the  terms  of  office,  and  the  maximum 
perioid  which  any  person  may  serve  in  any 
capacity,  of  its  officers  and  of  the  members 
of  Its  Board  of  Directors,  executive  commit- 
tee, or  other  governing  body  are  expressly 
limited  to  a  reasonable  pwrlod.  and 

(P)  It  has  established  and  will  follow  pro- 
cedures which  assure  titiat  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  coaches,  administrators, 
trainers,  and  athletes  wUl  be  conducted 
without  regard  to  orgimlzatlonal  aSUlatlons 
and  so  that  the  selection  wUl  fall  upon  the 
most  highly  qualified  individuals. 

(b)  No  corporation  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  or  hold  a  charter  under  section  102: 
( 1 )  if  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting 
power  In  such  corporation  is  held  or  con- 
trolled, directly,  mdlrectly.  or  in  common 
with  affiliates,  by  any  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  which  directly, 
indirectly,  or  In  common  with  affiliates,  holds 
or  controls  more  than  40  per  c«ntum  of  the 
voting  power  In  any  United  States  Sports 
Association;  or  (2)  if  any  officer  or  director 
of  such  corporation  is  also  an  officer  or  di- 
rector of  any  United  States  Sports  Associa- 
tion. An  "affiliate"  of  an  organization  shall 
mean  any  organization  which  controls.  Is 
controlled  by.  or  is  controlled  in  common 
with,  or  which  has  officers,  directors,  or  ex- 
ecutive committee  members  in  common  with, 
such  organization. 

(c)  No  United  States  Sports  Association 
shall  receive  a  charter  for  more  than  one 
sport  on  the  Olympic  or  pan-American  games 
program,  unless  the  Board  makes  a  finding 
in  writing  after  a  hearing  that — 

"(1)  the  sports  with  respect  to  which  it 
wishes  to  rcc«lve  a  charter  are  closely  related 
and  would  benefit  by  common  administra- 
tion, and 

"(U)  it  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a 
chartered  sports  association,  with  respect  to 
each  such  sport.  In  the  best  interests  of  that 
sport  and  of  the  amateur  athletes  participat- 
ing in  such  sport. 

UNITED   STATES   SPORTS    ASSOCIATION    EXCLITSIVE 

AUTHoarrr 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  commencing  on  the  earlier  of  the 
date  a  United  States  Sports  Association  for 
the  sport  concerned  is  chartered  by  the 
Board  or  the  date  which  Is  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  United 
States  Sports  Association  for  the  sport  con- 
cerned shall  in  the  case  of  each  sport  on  the 
Olympic  or  pan- American  games  program 
have  exclusive  authority:  (1)  to  certify  to 
appropriate  foreign  or  International  ama- 
teur sports  bodies  regarding  the  amateur 
statxis  of  United  States  athletes  ttx  the  pur- 
pose of  International  competition;  and  (3) 
to  approve  the  participation  of  individuals 
or  teams  officially  representing  the  United 
States  In  international  competition. 

(b)  The  Board  may  waive  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  only  by  unanimous 
vote  and  only  U  there  Is  no  United  States 
Sports  Association  which  can  exercise  the 
required  certification  or  approval  authority. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
commission  of  acts  in  vlolatlou  of  subsection 
(a).  The  Board  or  any  association  chartered 


by  it  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  At- 
torney General  any  alleged  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
thereupon  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
and  if  appropriate  shall  initiate  injunctive 
proceedings  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  such  violation 
shaU  have  occurred  or  at  the  residence  or 
principal  place  of  business  of  any  defendant. 

PKOKISmON 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  vi<^- 
tlon  of  reasonable  rules  and  regulations.  In- 
cluding those  requiring  approval  of  the  con- 
ditions of  competition,  duly  adopted  to  pro- 
mote the  physical,  moral,  or  educational  wel- 
fare of  amateur  athletes,  no  United  States 
Sports  Association  or  other  amateur  sport 
group  or  operator  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  any  activity  affecting  commerce  which  Is 
a  member  of  a  United  States  Sp>orL8  Associa- 
tion shall,  directly  or  indirectly — 

(1)  deny  or  threaten  to  deny  any  amateur 
athlete  the  opportunity  to  compete  In  any 
amateur  athletic  event  conducted,  super- 
vised, sanctioned,  promoted,  or  organized  by 
such  United  States  Sports  Association  or 
sport  group  or  operator  on  the  ground  tliat 
such  amateur  athlete  competed  or  intends  to 
compete  in  any  international  amateur  ath- 
letic event  conducted,  supervised,  sanctioned, 
promoted,  or  organized  by  any  other  United 
States  Sports  Association,  or  otherwise  to 
take  or  threaten  to  take  any  disciplinary 
action  against  any  amateur  athlete  on  such 
ground;  or 

(2)  otherwise  Impose  or  threaten  to  Im- 
pose any  unreasonable  requirement  or  con- 
dition which  results  In  the  denial  of  or  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  any  amateur 
athlete  to  compete  In  any  mtematlon&l 
amateur  athletic  event  to  be  conducted, 
supervised,  sanctioned,  promoted,  or  orga- 
nized by  such  United  States  Sports  Associa- 
tion, Including,  but  not  limited  to,  unreason- 
able requirements  or  conditions  for  granting 
its  sanction  to  any  such  event  conducted  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  any  other  United 
States  ^x>rts  Association. 

(b)  Whenever  any  United  States  Sports 
Association  or  any  amateur  sport  group  or 
operator  whidi  Is  a  member  of  a  United 
States  Sports  Association  has  engaged,  or 
tlxere  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 

^t  Is  about  to  engage,  in  any  act  in  violation 
oT-wi bsection  (a)  hereof,  a  civil  action  for 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  appropriate  order, 
may  be  instituted  by  any  amateur  athlete 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  on  his  behalf  by 
any  sport  group  of  which  he,  his  coach,  or 
his  institution  is  a  member  or  is  affiliated. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
broxight  under  subsection  (b)  hereof.  Such 
actions  shall  be  commenced  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  any  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  violation  U  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  be  threatened,  or  In  which  the 
defendant  United  States  Sports  Association 
or  sport  group  or  operator  is  incorporated  or 
has  Its  principal  office,  or  in  which  any  per- 
son resides  who,  being  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  other  governing  body  of.  or  a 
principal  officer  of.  or  a  person  controlling 
the  affairs  of.  such  defendant  United  States 
Sports  Association  or  sport  group  or  opera- 
tor, has  taken  affirmative  action  to  adopt  or 
carry  out  any  order  or  decision  of  such 
United  States  ^>orts  Association  or  sport 
group  or  operator  alleged  to  be  in  violation 
of  sulwectlon  (b) . 

(d)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  the  court.  In  its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

ADTHOalZATION    OF   APmOFalATIONa 

Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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TTTLK  n — OVKR8IOHT  OF  OLTKFIC 

OOMPBTTTION 
Sec.  301.  There  ts  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tlooal   Commlwdon   on   the   Olympic   Oamee 

(hereinafter    referred    to    as    "the    Commis- 
sion") . 

Sec.  203.  T^M  Commission  shall  be  cxun- 
poeed  of  nine  memben  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Such  members  shall  be  selected  with 
the  purpose  of  assuring  objective  considera- 
tion of  all  viewpoints.  No  more  than  two 
members  of  the  Commission  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  an  officer  or  director,  past  or  preeent, 
of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  or 
of  any  other  national  athletic  aseoclattoa  at 
federation. 

Sac.  a03.  The  President  shaU  designate  a 
Chairman  from  among  the  membera  of  the 
Commission.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commla- 
sion  shaU  not  affect  Its  powen  and  shall  be 
promptly  Oiled. 

Sac.  304.  The  Commission  shaU  review  the 
pikrticlpatlon  of  the  United  States  in  the 
CMymplc  games,  and.  if  It  recommends  that 
such  participation  should  be  continued.  shaU 
also  recommend  the  fc«Tn  of  organization  by 
means  erf  which  the  United  States  should 
participate  In  the  Olympic  movement  and 
shall  present  specific  proposals  for  any  legis- 
lation required  to  implement  Its  recommen- 
dations. In  formulating  Its  legislative  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  shall  take  Into 
account — 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those  ob- 
jectives are  being  met. 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  are  administered,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  views  of  thoee  who  p>artlclpate 
In  thoee  games  as  athletes,  coaches,  officials. 
or  otherwise,  oc  who  have  attended  such 
games  in  any  other  category; 

(3)  the  role  which  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee  has  played  in  International 
sports  and  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  participation  In  the  Olympic  games 
has  been  organized  and  administered  by  that 
committee: 

(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selecUon  on  a  fair  and  equlUble  basis  of 
the  best  qualified  athletes,  coaches,  managers. 
trainer*,  and  other  officials  and  which  would 
provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  develop  their  athletic  skills  and  par- 
Uclpate  in  tntematlonal  athletic  compeU- 
tioo:  and 

(5)  the  arrangements  which  will  beet  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  Individual  athletes 
during  the  period  of  their  training  for. 
travel  to,  and  paruclpatlon  in  the  games. 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
a«x  the  earlier  of — 

(a)  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  ninth  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  Is  appointed,  or 

<b)   March  15.  1974. 

Sac.  206.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  Ox  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
•**ff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provialons  of  title  S.  United 
SUtes  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  lervlce.  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  aod  ntfAcbapter  HI  of  chapter 
63  of  such  tlUe  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 
IB  of  the  OeDcral  Schedule  under  section 
6333  of  such  tlUe: 

^2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  U  authortzed 
by  s^rtlon  3109  of  tlMe  9.  United  States  Code, 
but  si  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
IndlTlduals;  ^ryj 
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(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  administer  such  oaths, 
as  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee  or 
any  three  of  the  memben  thereof  may 
deem  advisable. 

Sac.  207.  Bach  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  CJovemment,  including  Independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and 
other  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  title.  The  Oommlaalon  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  request  from  any  public  car  pri- 
vate organizaUon  cm-  agency  and  from  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  any  in- 
fcHTnatlon  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

Sac.  308.  Five  memben  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

Sac.  309.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
OommiSBlon,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Sac.  210.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  311.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
final  report. 

TTTLB  in— AMATEUR  ATHLKTIC 
INFORMATICW  CKN'l'EK 

Sec.  301.  fa)  Est.^blishment. — There  Is 
hereby  established  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Ama- 
teur Athletics  Information  Center. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  have  a  director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  Its  duUes  and 
functions  under  this  Act  and  shall  coordinate 
its  functions  with  thoee  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

Sic.  303.  (a)  FtTNcnoNs.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  and  function  of  the  Center  to  locate. 
coUect.  review,  organize,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  and  data  related  to 
amateur  athletics. 

(b)  The  Information  and  data  with  respect 
to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  Its  duties 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to.  Informa- 
tion and  data  with  respect  to  the  following — 

(1)  Existing  and  potential  procedures  for 
the  financing,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  better  utilization  of  athletic  facilities, 
facts,  studies,  and  experiments  relating  to 

(3)  Improved  safety  In  athletic  competition 
Including  innovative  changes  in  equipment 
and  faciUtles. 

(3)  Facts,  studies.  i.nd  experiments  relat- 
ing to  the  health  of  athletes  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  use  of  drugs  and  other 
medications  by  athletes  and  Innovative  tech- 
niques In  physical  therapy  used  to  treat  ath- 
letic Injury. 

(4)  Information  related  to  potential 
souroea  of  financial  assistance,  both  public 
and  private,  which  are  available  to  commu- 
nities, institutions,  and  Individuals  to  pro- 
mote amateur  athletic  ccxnpetltlon  and  Im- 
prove athletic  faculties. 

Sac.  303.  (8)  AniciKiSTKATioir. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
make  available  to  the  Center  all  information 
and  data  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  may  be  bene- 
ficial in  carrying  out  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Center. 

(b)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  la  authorlaad  to  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  use  by  the  Cen- 
ter, any  information  or  data  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  for  such  use. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 


feasible,  enter  into  u^sngamenta  whereby 
State  and  other  puJiMrand  private  agencies 
and  lnstltutl«*»rTffavlng  Information  or  data 
which  Is  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying  out 
Its  duties  and  functions  will  make  such  in- 
formation and  data  known  and,  where  pos- 
sible, available  for  use  by  the  Center 

Sac.  304.  AtTTHoattATtON. — There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  not  able  to  be  here  this 
morning  when  there  was,  I  understand, 
some  time  agreement  as  to  the  bill  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(S.  2365  > .  I  am  now  offering  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
that  proposal,  and  I  sun  wondering  what 
the  time  limitations  are. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  agreement  with  re^ject  to  that 
bill  was  secured  several  days  ago,  10  days 
or  2  weeks  or  more  ago,  I  do  not  recall. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  2  hours  on  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  stated  on  the  front  of 
the  calendar — 2  hours  on  the  bill,  with 
time  on  any  sunendment  limited  to  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
yield  to  me,  I  seem  to  recall  the  matter 
having  been  brought  up  earlier,  and  such 
an  agreement  entered  Into.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was  a 
party  to  the  agreement. 

I  also  realize  and  recognize  that  this 
bill  apparently  is  more  controversial  than 
I  thought  it  was  at  the  time.  I  understand 
that  there  are  several  very  Important 
amendments.  Certainly  the  one  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  not  a  minor  amendment, 
and  I  think  we  are  perhaps  in  a  situation 
where  the  time  limitation  that  has  been 
agreed  to  in  advance  may  be  a  little 
restrictive.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
other  Senators  would  express  that  feeling 
or  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  that  there  is 
great  Interest  in  this  bill.  It  has  been 
slowly  developing  for  the  past  several 
days.  I  should  have  been  aware,  but  was 
not  aware  of  the  agreement.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  it,  except  to  indicate  some 
hope  that  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
there  might  be  some  other  agreement 
worked  out,  some  time  agreement.  In 
cooperation  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunnky)  per- 
haps we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ui.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  date  on 
which  this  agreement  was  entered  was 
September  10. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  see. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  30  minutes,  I  believe;  am 
I  correct.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator la  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  under- 
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stand  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  It  might  well  be  possible  for  us 
to  work  out  some  modlflcati<»i  of  the 
£Lgreement  whereby  there  would  be  some 
additional  time  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
certainly  make  an  effort  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  also. 
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transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  Umlted  to  3  minutes  each; 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period 
the  Senate  proceed,  under  the  order  en- 
tered today,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill.  Hil.  8877, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW,  AND  ORDER  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONTINUINa 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  has  been 
recognized  and  has  made  his  statement 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  each;  after  which 
the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  727, 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY  NEXT  AND  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
dav,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  727.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  can  be  expected  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Joint  resolution  and  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  Itself. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  is  disposed 
of  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  tomorrow, 
the  leadership  will  move  to  take  up  the 
amateur  athletics  bill,  S.  2365,  imder  a 
time  agreement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time 
agreement  can  be  modified  to  accom- 
modate the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

In  any  event,  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
will  take  up  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departmaits  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfso^,  H.R.  8877,  im- 
mediately following  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 
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In  summatlcsi,  yea-and-nay  votes  will 
occur  tomorrow.  Of  course,  conference 
reports  can  always  be  called  up  and  votes 
can  occur  therecm . 

I  slxmld  like  to  re[>eat  a  statement 
made  earlier  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield  >  that  there 
will  be  sessions  daily  through  Friday, 
with  yea-and-nay  votes  occurring  daily 
through  Friday.  There  will  not  be  a  Sat- 
urday session. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Mon- 
day, Columbus  Day,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  and  will  transact  business.  Votes 
will  occur  on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJd. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjoummoit  imtll  10  o'clock 
ajn.  t<Hnorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:58 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  October  3,  1973.  at  10 
o'clock  ajn. 

NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  2.  1973 : 

Depabtmknt  of  Justice 

Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, vice  Raymond  F.  FarreU,  realgned. 

Chaiies  B.  Work,  of  the  Dlstnct  of  Colvmi- 
bla,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  for  Admin- 
istration of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (new  position) . 
In  the  Ant  FoacE 

Lt.  Gen.  thiward  L.  Crow,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
U,S.  Air  Force  fCH-  appointment  as  Senior 
VS.  Air  Force  member  of  the  Ullltary  Stafl 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  711. 
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PHILIP  11.  HOFMANN  "OUTSTAND- 
ING CITIZEN  OF  NEW  JERSEY" 
FOR  1972. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    KXW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  firm  of 
Johnson  L  Johnson,  whose  headquarters 
8u^  located  In  the  congressional  district 
I  represent.  Is  preeminent  in  the  surgical 
dressings  field.  Recently,  Its  former 
board  chairman,  Philip  B.  Hofmann,  re- 
ceived the  "Outstanding  Citizen  of  New 
Jersey"  award  for  1972. 

Mr.  Hofmann  was  praised  for  his 
"contributions  to  a  better  life  In  New 
Jersey."  When  he  accepted  the  award 
from  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hofmann  said: 

I'd  like  to  think  that  with  thu  award, 
you're  honoring  the  whole  Johnson  &  John- 
son group.  We're  all  dedicated  to  public 
•ervtce. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Hof- 
msuin  receiving  that  honor,  and  I  am 
also  proud  of  Johnson  k  Johnson — a 
truly  outstanding  firm  that  is  not  only 
renowned  for  Its  fine  products,  but  also 
for  Its  deep  feeling  for  people  and  for 
greater  social  responsibility. 

A  new  Johnson  k  Johnson  brochure, 
"Twenty -Five  Steps  to  Greater  Social 
Responsibility,"  repwrts  cm  current  pro- 
grams involving  community  and  human 
needs  receiving  financial  and  manpower 
support  from  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
family  of  companies.  As  a  recent  J.  St  J. 
statement  pointed  out: 

These  projects  reflect  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  such  concerns  as  education, 
health,  disaster  relief,  environmental  protec- 
tion, human  rights,  and  minority  economic 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  (rf 
Philip  B.  Hofmann  and  his  successor, 
Richard  B.  Sellars,  Johnson  4>  Johnson 
not  only  talks  and  writes  about  "Greater 
Social  Responsibility."  It  practices  this 
philosophy,  because  it  believes  In  it.  If 


all  firms  were  as  resptsisible,  progressive, 
and  compassionate  as  Jcrfmson  k  John- 
son. America  would  be  greater. 

I  hereby  submit  the  airticle  from  the 
Home  News  covering  the  award: 

Elx-J.  &  J.  Chief  "OuTSTAnniifG  Crnzaj*" 
(By  Janet  Bodnar) 

NxwAaK. — Recognizing  his  "contrlbuUons 
to  a  better  life  In  New  Jersey,"  the  Advertis- 
ing Club  of  New  Jersey  yesterday  honored 
Philip  B  Hofmann.  former  Johnson  &  John- 
son board  chairman,  as  Its  'Outstanding  Cltl- 
sen  of  New  Jersey"  for  1B72 

In  mfi^'^e  the  presentation.  W  JefTerson 
Lyon,  vice  president  of  the  Hospital  Service 
Plan  of  New  Jersey,  said  Hofmann  was  "a 
natural"  to  receive  the  award,  which  Is  pre- 
sented for  "distinguished  public  service  " 

"I'd  like  to  think  that  with  this  award 
you're  honoring  the  whole  Johnson  tt  John- 
son group."  Hofmann  responded.  "WeYe  aU 
dedicated  to  public  service  " 

Raymond  Brady,  editor  of  Dun's  Review 
and  business  commentator  for  radio  station 
WCBS.  was  guest  speaker  at  vasterdav's 
luncheon,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotal  Rob- 
ert Treat  here. 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  multl-naUonal 
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companies,  Brsdy  told  his  audience  at  busl- 
nesaznen  tbat  "^t's  time  for  ua  to  talk  about 
what's  right  with  multi-nationals." 

In  Brady's  opinion,  what's  right  with 
multi-nationals  Is  their  high  prlce-eamlngs 
ratios,  their  reputation  as  safe  havens  for  In- 
vestments and  their  management — "My  own 
magazine  has  taken  a  number  of  polls  to  find 
the  best-managed  companies  In  American  In- 
dustry and.  Invariably,  nine  out  of  the  10 
firms  chosen  have  been  multi-nationals." 

With  the  growth  of  trade  and  competition, 
Brady  feels  that  becoming  multi-national  Ls 
"the  only  way  you  can  successfully  operate 
In  the  marketplace  today." 

'In  the  competitive  world  of  today,  you 
must  have  your  plant  located  near  your  mar- 
ket, you've  got  to  compete  m  as  many  mar- 
kets as  possible  Just  to  survive.  And.  above 
all.  you  must  be  right  there  if  you  want  ac- 
cess to  changing  technology,  to  the  new  ways 
of  doing  things  that  Europeans  and  Asians 
seem  quite  as  capable  of  Inventing  as  our- 
selves." 

He  also  stressed  that  Americans  should  not 
get  all  the  "blame"  for  running  multi-na- 
tionals, which  are  neither  new  nor  particu- 
larly American. 

"Many  of  our  chocolate  bars  are  sold  to  us 
by  a  Swiss  multi-national — Nestle.  Many  of 
our  recorders  and  television  sets  are  sold  to 
us  by  a  Dutch  mulU-natlonal — Phillips 
Lamp.  Much  of  our  gasoline  is  sold  to  us  by 
a  British  multi-national — ahoU." 

Rather  than  exporting  Jobs,  as  many  labor 
unions  have  charged.  Brady  feels  multi-na- 
tionals actually  have  saved  many  Jobs. 

"As  an  example,  a  lot  of  Jobs  have  been 
lost  In  the  American  shoe,  textile  and  glass 
Industries — none  of  which  is  multi-na- 
tional— because  these  Industries  have  loet 
their  major  market  right  here  at  home  to 
competitors  from  abroad,"  he  said. 

What  Brady  called  the  "reverse  flow"— the 
benefits  our  multi-nationals  have  brought  to 
other  countrtee  and  the  friends  they've  made 
for  us — have  been  "equally  Impressive",  he 
said. 


CHROME  IMPORTS  FROM 
RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VUtCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  of  chrome  imports  from 
Rhodesia  is  being  brought  before  the 
Senate  once  again. 

Legislation  which  I  sponsored  in  1971, 
and  which  was  approved  permitted  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  so 
long  as  this  strategic  metal  also  was 
bein«  brought  in  from  the  Soviet  UnioD. 

My  legislation  constituted  an  excep- 
tion to  an  overall  embargo  on  Rhodeslan 
trade  imposed  by  former  President 
Johnson,  without  coosxilting  Congress, 
pursuant  to  a  sanctions  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Security  Coimcil  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  ban  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  had  un- 
fortunate ecooomdc  effects  in  this  coun- 
try while  it  was  In  effect. 

One  such  segment  Is  the  so-called 
specialty  steel  Industry.  The  Pltteburgh 
area  is  a  major  hub  of  this  industry,  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Wylle,  business  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  investigated 
the  potential  impact  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Rhodeslan  chrome  embargo. 
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In  a  series  of  three  informative  arti- 
cles, Mr.  Wylle  has  set  forth  the  prob- 
lems which  will  be  posed  for  the  specialty 
steel  industry  If  the  Rhodeslan  chrome 
plan  is  again  put  into  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  three  articles  by  Mr.  Wylle  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Move  To  Ban  Rhodesian  Chrome  Peeua  Jobs 

Heex 

(By  WUliam  H.  Wylle) 

(Pew  Plttsburghers  are  aware  of  the 
"chromium  crisis,"  yet  the  outcome  could 
give  the  local  economy  a  bad  Jolt. 

(The  issue  centers  around  efforts  of  civil 
rights  interests  in  Congress  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  chromium  from  Rhodesia  to  the  United 
States. 

(If  the  move  succeeds,  the  specialty  steel 
industry  would  be  wounded  and  thousands 
of  district  Jobs  might  go  down  the  drain. 
This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  about  the 
chromium  crisis  and  Pittsburgh's  stake  In 
It.) 

It's  a  small  world — small  enough  that 
thousands  of  district  steel  Jobs  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  a  vital  Import  from  the  African 
nation  of  Rhodesia. 

This  rare  commodity  Is  chromium.  Spe- 
cialty steels — stainless,  electrical  and  tool 
steels,  etc. — cannot  be  made  without  It.  Ironi- 
cally, a  move  Is  under  way  In  Congress  to  cut 
off  the  specialty  steel  Industry  from  Its  Rho- 
deslan chromium  supply. 

But  this  effort  will  be  blunted  tf  S.  P. 
Andrews,  an  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries 
vice  president,  and  other  leaders  of  the  spe- 
cialty  steel  Industry  have  their  way.  Recently 
Andrews  carried  the  fight  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  African 
Affairs. 

His  testimony  focuses  attention  on  the 
stainless  steel  Industry's  AchUles  heel — the 
shortage  of  chromium  In  the  V3.  In  fact,  no 
other  commodity  pinpoints  the  emerging 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  "have-not"  na- 
tion more  drastically  than  chromium.  None 
of  this  precious  ore  has  been  mined  In  this 
country  since  1961  and  the  natlonal''Stock- 
plle  iB  dwindling.  Andrews  said. 

In  Rhodesia.  It's  a  different  story.  That  na- 
tion has  67  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
metallurgical  ^rade  chromite — the  kind  used 
in  specialty  steels.  The  rest  Is  scattered 
among  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  23  per 
cent;  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries,  8  per  cent;  Turkey,  2  per  cent;  the 
Philippines,  .3  per  cent,  and  other  nations, 
about  2  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  one  would  ex- 
pect chromium  users  to  beat  a  path  to  Rho- 
desia's door.  But  there  are  some  complica- 
tions. 

That  nation  has  fallen  Into  the  bad  graces 
of  the  International  community  because  of 
its  racial  policies.  The  situation  boUed  over  In 
1967  when  the  United  Nations  slapped  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  making  It  off 
limits  to  world  traders. 

The  United  States  and  practlcaUy  all  of  the 
UJ*.  members  signed  the  embargo  With  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  State  Department 
wiped  out  the  stainless  steel  Industry's  best 
source  of  chromium. 

There  were  some  painful  years  from  I9«7 
untU  1972,  Andrews  said.  Specialty  steel- 
makers dipped  into  the  national  stockpile 
and  made  a  trade  deal  with  Russia. 

But  chr«ne  and  ferrachrome  prices  soared 
and  foreign  steelmakers  captured  big  chunks 
of  the  domestic  market  because  they  were 
able  to  underprice  American  mills  in  q>eclalty 
steel  producta. 
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Where  did  foreign  steelmakers  get  metal- 
lurgical chromite? 

Prom  Rhodesia,  of  course.  Andrews  said  the 
UJf.  sanctions  gave  Americans  a  cynical  les- 
son. Despite  signing  the  sanctions  i>act,  many 
nations  carried  on  business  as  usual  with 
Rhodesia. 

As  Andrews  quaintly  puts  It,  "I  learned  a 
long  time  ago  as  an  Indiana  country  boy 
that  when  you're  in  a  crap  game  behind  the 
bam  and  everybody  else  is  using  loaded  dice 
you  find  another  game." 

Last  year  the  stainless  steelmakers  got  their 
story  across  and  Congress  passed  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  exempts  chromium  and 
ferrachrome  from  the  sanctions.  But  now 
there's  a  move  led  by  Sen.  Hubert  Hximphrey, 
D-Mlnn..  to  repeal   the  exemption. 

If  the  effort  succeeds,  there  woiild  be  seri- 
ous repercussions  for  stainless  steelmakers, 
Andrews  said.  The  pinch  would  be  much  more 
binding  than  In  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70e, 
he  added. 

"The  Issue  wUl  probably  be  decided  within 
the  next  30  days,"  Andrews  said.  If  the  ball 
bounces  the  wrong  way,  Pittsburgh's  econ- 
omy will  suffer,  he  warned. 


Ui»rrKD   States:    A    "Have-Not"   n*   Ckxoice 
Oamz 

(By  WUUam  H.  WyUe) 

"The  Irony  will  not  be  htunorous  to  a 
black  steelworker  In  Pittsburgh  who  loses 
his  Job  If  the  sanctions  are  reimpoeed." 

That  statement  was  taken  from  the  testi- 
mony of  E.  P.  Andrews,  an  Allegheny  Lud- 
ium  Industries  vice  president,  earlier  this 
month  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee  on  African  Affairs. 

Andrews  was  referring  to  efforts  by  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey.  D-Mlnn..  and  other  sena- 
tors to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment  which 
permits  the  United  States  to  buy  chromium 
and  processed  chromium  from  Rhodesia. 

That  African  nation  was  shackled  with 
economic  sanctions  by  the  Umted  Nations  In 
1967  as  punishment  for  its  racial  policies. 
As  a  result.  American  specialty  steelmakers 
were  prohibited  from  importing  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  from  1967  to  1972. 

Since  that  country  has  67  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  metallurgical  chrome,  and 
since  chrome  is  essential  for  making  spe- 
cialty steels,  U.  S.  Steel,  Allegheny  Ludlum, 
Crucible.  Cyclops.  Armco  and  other  specialty 
steelmakers  were  in  a  bind. 

In  1972  Congress  passed  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment which  exempted  chrome  from  the  sanc- 
tions because  it  is  the  No.  1  strategic  ma- 
terial. Since  then  the  chrome  squeeze  has 
eased.  But  now  a  new  attempt  to  bar  chrome 
Imports  is  under  way  In  the  Senate  and 
specialty  steelmakers  are  waging  an  all-out 
fight  to  head  it  off. 

Andrews  used  the  word  "irony"  advisedly 
In  his  testimony.  He  pose*  the  question:  Is 
an  American  steelworker  willing  to  give  up 
his  Job  to  further  the  civil  rights  of  a  Rho- 
deslan black?  In  the  case  of  a  black  Ameri- 
can steelworker,  this  would  be  Ironic  Indeed. 

The  steel  executive  says  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  Pitts- 
burgh because  this  area  la  a  center  of  spe- 
cialty steelmaklng.  Cut  off  the  chrome  sup- 
ply and  district  mills  would  have  to  lay  off 
workers,  she  said. 

The  economic  Issue  la  simple.  Specialty 
steel  cannot  be  made  without  chrome.  In 
fact,  stainless  steel  must  contain  no  less 
than  10  per  cent  chromium  to  be  classified 
as  stainless.  Andrews  said  Actually  most 
stainless  steel  Is  comprised  of  at  least  18  per 
cent  chromium,  he  added. 

Andrews  points  out  that  Rhodesia  has  67 
per  cent  of  the  world's  metallurgical  grade 
chromium  and  the  United  States  has  none. 

During  the  chromium  crunch  of  '67- '73 
the  VB.  managed  to  live  off  the  national 
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stockpile  and  get  ore  from  Russia,  which 
controls  about  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply.  But  the  price  of  chromium  doubled 
during  that  period.  Andrews  said. 

He  cited  a  14-cent-a-pound  rise  In  prices 
and  noted  that  each  penny  Increase  raises  the 
price  of  flnlsbed  stainless  M  a  ton.  A  little 
simple  arithmetic  reveals  that  five  years  of 
sanctksns  tacked  $113  onto  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  stainless  steel. 

During  that  period,  foreign  steelmakers, 
who  continued  to  buy  ore  from  Rhodesia  even 
though  they  had  signed  the  embargo  too, 
grabbed  sizable  chunks  of  the  American  spe- 
cialty market,  Andrews  said. 

"We  loet  60  per  cent  of  the  market  for 
some  of  our  products,"  he  continued. 

If  the  sanction  on  chromium  Imports  were 
re  Imposed,  Andrews  believes  prices  would 
Eoom  at  least  10  cents  a  pound.  And  the 
pinch  would  be  much  tighter  this  time,  be 
said,  predicting  that  the  national  stockpile 
would  last  less  than  a  year. 

ActuaUy.  the  U.S.  hasn't  recovered  fully 
from  the  '67-'72  cutoff.  Andrews  said.  Chro- 
mium must  be  processed  into  ferrocbrome  be- 
fore it  can  be  used  by  steel  mills. 

Before  1967.  chromium  was  Imported  and 
refined  by  American  companies.  But  during 
the  "famine,"  a  lot  of  domestic  ferrochrooie 
plants  cloeed.  eliminating  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Jobs.  Pew  of  these  plants  have  reopened. 

Rhodesia  took  advantage  of  the  U.S.  boy- 
cott to  establish  its  own  refining  plants  which 
have  since  won  a  place  In  the  world  market. 
Now  American  businessmen  believe  Rhodesia 
would  take  the  next  logical  step  and  set  up 
Its  own  specialty  steel  Industry  if  sanctions 
were  revived. 

And  that  would  be  bad  news  in  Butler, 
Vandergrlft.  Brackenrldge.  Midland  and  other 
district  mUltowns. 

Criomi  Kit  to  An,  Watkk  Clkakup 
(By  William  H.  Wylle) 

Not  all  battles  for  survival  are  fought  In 
the  main  arenas  of  the  world. 

This  Is  true  of  a  rather  quiet  but  deter- 
mined effort  to  ban  chromium  imports  from 
Rhodesia.  The  stainless  steel  Industry,  which 
would  be  the  victim  of  such  a  ban.  Is  fighting 
for  Its  life  to  keep  these  valuable  Imports 
flowing  to  the  United  States. 

The  struggle  is  being  waged  In  the  back 
balls  of  the  Senate  where  civil  rights  Inter- 
ests led  by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn.. 
want  to  punish  the  African  nation  for  its 
harsh  racial  policies. 

This  appraisal  of  the  Capitol  Hill  conflict 
comes  from  E.  P.  Andrews,  an  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Industries  vice  president  and  spokes- 
man for  the  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Indus- 
try Committee. 

Since  production  of  specialty  steel  creates 
employment  for  50,000  to  60,000  workers, 
Americans  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  Indus- 
try's future.  This  Is  especially  true  In  several 
Pittsburgh-area  communities  where  tnlU  Jobs 
keep  meat  and  potatoes  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  battle  centers  around  a  move- 
ment to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment  which 
was  passed  to  let  us  buy  Rhodeslan  chro- 
mium. It  exempts  chromium,  a  strategic  ma- 
terial, from  economic  sanctions  Imposed  on 
Rhodesia  In  1967.  As  a  signer  of  the  embargo, 
the  U.8.  agreed  not  to  trade  with  the  African 
nation. 

Andrews  said  the  stainless  steel  Industry 
Isn't  fighting  the  repealer  on  moral  grounds. 
"We  certainly  deplore  the  racial  situation  in 
Rhodesia,"  he  said. 

The  Industry's  fight  Is  being  waged  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  Steel  men  are  saying  the  UB. 
can't  afford  to  turn  Its  back  on  Rhodeslan 
chromium  which  represents  67  per  cent  of 
the    world's   supply.   South   Africa   has   the 
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next  largest  source — about  22  per  cent.  The 
UjB.,  which  has  none,  turned  to  Russia, 
which  has  about  6  per  cent,  during  the 
1967-72  Rhodeslan  chrome  blackout. 

Andrews  argues  that  It's  Inconsistent  to 
put  Rhodesia  off  limits  whUe  permitting 
trade  with  South  Africa  whose  racial  policies 
are  equally  distasteful  to  Americans. 

He  also  noted  that  most  Industrial  nations 
have  continued  trading  with  Rhodeslan  any- 
way. "Since  Imposition  of  the  sanctions,  over 
a  hundred  cases  of  evasion  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  United  Nations  by  Oreat 
Britain."  he  cald. 

"These  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg; sanction-busting  continues  to  occur 
on  a  monumental  scale."  he  added.  Steel  men 
make  these  points: 

South  Africa  and  Portugal  Ignored  the 
embargo  from  the  beginning.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Eastern  European  nations  and  parts 
of  the  Middle  East.  Finally,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  entered  the  Rhodeslan  market, 
doing  a  big  business  every  year  since   1968. 

Why  aU  the  excitement  over  chitHulum? 
Can't  steel  men  use  a  substitute? 

The  answer  Is  "no."  Chromium,  or  ferro- 
cbrome as  the  processed  ore  Is  called,  rep- 
resents about  18  per  cent  of  a  ton  of  stain- 
less steel.  Nothing  else  will  do. 

In  their  struggle  to  preserve  a  supply  of 
chromium,  steel  men  can't  understand  why 
they  are  fighting  virtually  alone.  They  look 
for  support  of  environmentalists,  power  gen- 
eration people,  transportation  Interests,  food 
processors,  chemical  and  petroleimi  firms. 
Products  and  equipment  for  all  these  Indtis- 
trles  use  some  specialty  steels. 

Equipping  new  cars  with  catalytic  con- 
verters will  require  an  additional  50.000  tons 
of  ferrocbrome  annually,  Andrews  said. 
Almost  all  equipment  for  cleaning  air  and 
water  of  mdustrlal  pollutants  contains  aome 
specialty  steels. 

One  steel  executive  said,  "We're  scared 
about  that  360.000  tons  of  additional  ferro- 
chrome  that  will  be  needed  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead.  We  dont  know  where  It  wlU 
come  from." 

Andrews  believes  the  issue  over  the  Byrd 
Amendment  repeal  will  be  decided  within 
30  days.  Nobody  has  a  bigger  stake  In  the 
outcome  than  western   Pennsylvania. 

nsw  Fights  Stzkl  on  Chromz  Ban 
(By  William  H  Wylle) 

(The  following  article  Is  a  postscript  to  a 
three-part  series  at>out  a  move  In  Congress 
to  ban  chrome  imports  from  Rhodesia.) 

As  often  hapf>ens,  union  and  management 
are  on  opposite  sides  In  the  battle  over  ban- 
ning chrcMnlum  Imports  from  Rhodesia. 

To  the  casual  observer,  this  may  seem  sur- 
prising In  view  of  the  specialty  steel  Indus- 
try's argument  that  cutting  off  the  rare  ore 
from  the  African  nation  would  Jeopardize 
thousands  of  American  Jobs. 

But  to  those  who  have  followed  the  Rho- 
deslan Issue,  testimony  earlier  this  month  by 
John  J.  Sheehan,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  ( USW  ^  of  America,  be- 
fore a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommit- 
tee contained  few.  If  any.  surprises. 

Two  years  ago  the  union  opposed  passage 
of  the  Byrd  Amendment  which  ended  the 
Rhodeslan  chrome  blackout.  And  the  USW's 
position  hasnt  changed.  Sheehan  said. 

The  Issue  erupted  In  1967  when  the  United 
Nations  imp>oeed  economic  sanctions  on  Rho- 
desia. The  United  States  signed  the  agree- 
ment aimed  at  forcing  the  Ian  Smith  govern- 
ment to  reform  Its  racial  policies. 

In  1971,  mainly  at  the  Insistence  of  q>e- 
clalty  steel  companies,  Congress  exempted 
chromium  from  the  sanctions. 

At  that  time  USW  President  I  W.  Abel  was 
critical.  He  told  Sen.  Oale  MoOee,  D-Wyo.. 
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another  opponent  of  the  exemption,  that 
"the  prioe  of  hiunan  dignity  should  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  chromite  in 
the  United  States  market." 

As  Abel  suggests,  the  USW  opposes  trade 
with  Rhodesia  on  moral  grounds.  The  union's 
position  also  is  braced  with  economic  argu- 
ments. 

In  fact,  the  moral  and  economic  arguments 
are  Intertwined  In  the  vinlon's  charge  that 
Rhodesia  permits  "slave  labor."  The  USW 
aUeged  that  Union  Carbide  in  1970  paid  black 
workers  \n  the  chromium  Industry  S46  to 
$130  a  month  compared  to  $122  to  $750  tat 
Whites. 

The  USW  appears  to  make  two  points.  First, 
Rhodeslan  pay  scales  are  unfairly  keyed  to 
a  "double  standard".  And.  sec<»id.  cheap  for- 
eign labor  Is  eliminating  American  Jobs. 

Some  background  on  chromlimi  and  how 
It  is  used  Is  needed  to  clarify  the  second 
point.  Steel  mills  dont  buy  chromium  ore. 
Instead,  they  purchase  ferrocbrome,  a  crude 
alloy  of  chromium  and  Iron. 

Over  the  years.  nKWt  of  the  domestically 
used  ferrocbrome  was  produced  by  Amer- 
ican companies  and  sold  to  specialty  steel 
makers.  But,  for  various  reasons,  the  ferro- 
chrome  Industry  has  fallen  on  hard  times 
and  a  lot  of  ferrocbrome  is  Imported  from 
Rhodesia. 

"The  Impact  already  Is  very  re«J  for  some 
of  our  members."  Sheehan  testified. 

"Ohio  Ferroalloys  In  Brilliant.  Cttilo,  has 
already  shut  down  its  ferrochromlum  process, 
switching  Instead  to  silicon  process  exclu- 
sively. 

"Foote  Mineral  Is  planning  on  completely 
closing  Its  Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  plant  by  the 
end  of  this  year,"  he  said,  noting  an  expected 
loss  of  313  jobs. 

Obviously  the  USW  feels  that  reviving  the 
ban  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  would  give  this 
country's  ailing  ferrochrome  industry  a  badly 
needed  lift. 

The  union  shrugs  off  the  companies'  charge 
that  cutting  off  Rhodeslan  chrome  would  give 
foreign  competitors  an  advantage  and 
threaten  domestic  Jobs,  saying  the  industry 
Is  protected  by  the  voluntary  ln^Mrt  quotas 
agreement. 

The  union  denies  that  whUe  the  embargo 
was  in  force  from  1967-72  It  cost  some  USW 
members  Jobs. 

Sheehan  also  contends — although  Rhodesia 
has  67  percent  of  the  world's  chromium— the 
VS.  can  find  other  sources.  He  dted  Russia, 
which  exports  chromium  to  this  country,  and 
the  national  stockpUe. 

The  USW  spKikesman  concedes  sanctions 
may  cost  Industry  and  consumers  more,  but 
he  said.  "It  Is  a  price  we  should  be  willing  to 
pay  In  (»der  to  uphold  the  Integrity  of  our 
ideals  and  the  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations." 


WATERGATE  REFORM  NO.  1 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU^BS 
TMesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
support  for  the  concept  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  all  Federal  electiCHis  is  Inten- 
sifying. As  reported  in  the  results  of  a 
Oallup  Poll  released  this  past  weekend. 
65  percent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve public  financing  is  a  good  idea.  This 
support  hsis  increased  8  percent  since 
last  June. 

Roscoe  Drummond.  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  28.  effec- 
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tl7ely  siunmaiizes  many  of  these  reasons 
why  public  financing  Is  a  timely  re- 
sponse to  the  critical  situation  in  which 
the  American  political  system  finds  itself 
today.  It  is  priority  No.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  submit  Mr.  Drummond's  observations 
in  the  Rxcoro: 

Watkbcate  RxroKif  No.  1 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washtncton. — There  Is  some  good  news 
on  the  Watergate  front : 

Support  U  solidifying  behind  the  most 
needed  reform  In  the  political  system — fed- 
eral financing  of  federal  elections. 

Approval  Is  already  enough  In  the  Senate 
to  Tlrtually  assure  passage.  31  Senators,  In- 
cluding both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  have  already  endorsed  public 
financing  of  presidential  and  congressional 
campaigns  and  the  momentum  Is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  favorable  action. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  federal  flnanc  - 
Ing  of  federal  elections  is  a  crucial  reform 
and  why  It  is  the  only  reform  which  can  pre- 
vent some  of  the  worst  abuses  which  took 
place  In  the  1973  campaigns.  It  Isn't  just  a 
little  new  gimmick  thought  up  under  the 
pressure  of  Watergate.  Its  origin  goes  back 
to  1907  when  It  was  first  advocated  by  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt.  Its  foremost  merits 
are  these; 

1.  It  Is  an  "equal  opportvmlty"  measure. 
It  will  enable  the  candidates — presidential 
and  congressional — to  have  equal  financial 
resources  with  which  to  present  themselves 
to  their  constituents.  Lack  of  wealthy  donors 
will  no  longer  play  a  major  role  In  election 
remits.  Public  financing  will  enhance  the 
democratic  process  by  making  campaigns 
more  fairy  competitive  in  resources. 

The  need  for  this  corrective  was  more  evi- 
dent In  1073  than  ever  before.  Corporations 
and  other  big-money  contributors,  enabled 
the  Republicans  to  put  nearly  twice  as  much 
into  the  presidential  campaign.  In  the  con- 
gressional contests  the  money  advantage  was 
twice  as  great  for  incumbent  candidates  of 
both  parties  aa  for  nonlncumbents.  Such 
disparity  of  financing  serves  to  perpetuate  In 
office  the  congressmen  and  senators  who  are 
already  there  and  this  Is  the  byproduct  of 
private  financing  elections 

2.  Federal  finemclng  of  federal  elections 
will  take  purposeful  money — special -interest 
donations  often  designed  to  buy  a  piece  of 
the  government — out  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. For  many  years  wealthy  donors — Indi- 
viduals or  businesses — have  sought  to  buy 
favors,  including  ambassadorships,  by  big 
contributions  But  last  year  it  was  evident 
that  there  were  Instances  of  Republican  fvind 
raisers  seeking  to  pressure  companies  which 
were  In  some  way  dependent  upon  favorable 
government  action  and  in  the  end  seven 
blue-chip  ccvporatlons  admitted  they  con- 
tributed illegally  out  of  corporate  funds. 

"The  Image  of  the  businessman,"  remarks 
Hert>ert  Alexander,  director  of  the  Cltiaens 
Beaearch  Foundation  of  Princeton.  NJ.,  and 
a  1— ding  expert  on  political  financing,  "U 
no  longer  the  corrupter  of  politicians  The 
limliniMmiii  is  DOW  seen  as  the  victim  of 
•ztortlon." 

Federal  financing  of  federal  elections 
woold  take  dirty  money,  whether  voliinteered 
or  coerced,  out  of  campaigns. 

a.  It  would  do  locnethlng  elae.  It  would 
open  elective  office  equally  to  candidates  re- 
puniw  of  their  financial  resources.  When 
Averell  Barrlman  and  Nelaon  Rokefeller  were 
running  against  each  other  for  governor  of 
New  York,  one  writer  described  the  race  as 
between  "two  mllllonalrea  looking  for  a  Job." 
Able  political  candidates  are  in  short  supply 
and  sky-rocketing  campaign  ooete  have 
tended  to  b*r  candidate*  who  do  not  tbem- 
■elves  have  large  fortunes  or  political  friends 
of  large  okeans. 
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It  shouldn't  be  overlooked  that  there  wUI 
be  partisan  resistance  to  this  reform.  In 
the  Senate  only  five  Republicans  joined  the 
36  Democrats  advocating  public  financing  of 
campaigns.  Some  Republicans  may  dream 
along  In  the  comfortable  view  that  they  will 
continue  to  have  a  big  advantage  If  private 
financing  of  campaigns  Is  continued.  It  Is 
doubtful  Buslneaa  Week  finds  that  big  btisl- 
ness  is  stepping  back  from  loading  the  coffers 
of  the  politicians  and  even  If  federal  financ- 
ing Is  not  forthcoming — as  I  believe  it  wDI 
be — new  laws  will  cat  donations  to  $3SX)00 
or  less. 

In  the  Ho\ise  the  Inctimbents  will  have  a 
built-in  resistance  to  giving  up  their  2-to-I 
advantage  In  raising  money  and  it  wlU  take 
voter  pressure  to  give  "equal  opportunity" 
to  challengers. 

There  will  be  related  reforms  needed  to 
require  fuller  reporting  of  campaign  spend- 
ing and  stronger  enforcement,  but  the  place 
to  begin  Is  with  federal  financing  of  federal 
elections.  This  is  Watergate  reform  No.  1. 
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AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOCTR    CABOIJNA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senate  engaged  in  a  very  un- 
usual debate  of  vital  importance  to  the 
free  world  concerning  our  national  secu- 
rity in  relation  to  American  forces  com- 
mitted to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— NATO.  This  debate  gener- 
ated exceptional  world-wide  attention  of 
friend  and  adversary  alike,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive coverage  by  the  press  throughout 
the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  performed 
its  function  well  in  highlighting  the 
significant  factors  of  this  critical  Issue.  It 
is  important  now  to  reflect  on  this  dis- 
cussion and  the  resulting  votes  on  the 
amendments  to  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  is  essential  now  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  assess  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  debate  very  carefully  before 
further  discussions  of  the  issue  are  held 
by  the  joint  Senate-House  conference 
of  whether  or  not  to  Impose  the  unilat- 
eral cut  of  110.000  troops  from  the  U.S. 
forces  stationed  overseas. 

In  reflecting  on  this  great  debate  and 
this  critical  issue,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
succinct  assessment  of  this  amendment 
contained  in  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished recently  by  a  Washington  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Washington  Star-News  edi- 
torial, entitled  "U.S.  Troop  Cuts,"  pub- 
lished on  Monday,  October  1,  1973,  to  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  CoNGRKSsioNAL  RxcokD  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Taoop  CXTTS 
Senate  endorsement  of  a  one-aided  cut  in 
American  forces  overseas  comes  at  the  worst 
possible  Ume.  The  House  should  certainly 
twck  President  Nixon's  lobbying  effort  against 
this  onslaught  on  bis  diplomacy.  The  first 


real  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual 
troop  withdrawals  from  the  heart  of  Europe 
are  to  open  October  90.  For  Congreas  now  to 
dictate  an  overall  llO.OOO-man  cut  by  the 
end  of  1975,  which  would  be  bound  to  touch 
the  300,000  troops  In  West  Europe,  scarcely 
glvee  the  Kremlin  Incentive  seriously  to  of- 
fer cuts  of  Its  own. 

This  Is  not  to  say  there  Is  anything  sacred 
about  the  current  level  of  American  forces  In 
Europe  or  elsewhere  around  the  world.  Oxu* 
European  allies  have  become  far  too  accus- 
tomed to  relying  on  these  forces  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  their  own  defense  efforts.  At  a  time 
of  American  economic  travail,  when  Weet 
Europe  Is  fully  recovered — and  more — from 
the  disasters  of  World  War  n,  no  reason  exists 
for  European  dilly-dallying  over  paying  a 
large  share  of  the  foreign  exchange  coets  of 
these  U.S.  forces.  Worried  West  Europeans 
would  do  well  to  take  the  Senate  voting  as 
potent  evidence  for  the  need  to  work  out  that 
much-talked  about  "defense  burden-shartng" 
scheme  with  the  administration.  Further- 
more, good  arguments  can  probably  be  made 
for  ■ilrnmlng  American  forces  In  Europe  to 
increase  efficiency  and  update  tactics  within 
the  alliance  structure. 

But  it  Is  not  the  duty  of  Congress  now  to 
dictate  when  and  how  these  reductions 
should  take  place,  if  at  aU.  The  focus  of  argu- 
ment should  not  be  whether  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield's  40  percent  cut  is  less  desirable 
than  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey's  23  percent, 
or  whether  the  President  can  make  the  en- 
forced cuts  entirely  from  U.S.  forces  In  the 
Pacific,  as  Humphrey  suggests.  Rather,  the 
argument  should  be  whether  Congress  Is 
right  in  using  troop  cuts  as  a  backdoor  de- 
vice for  altering  postwar  foreign  policy.  There 
should  be  no  mistake.  Were  unilateral  cuts 
by  Congress  to  prevail  the  future  role  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Western  alliance  would 
be  caUed  In  question.  Euroi>ean  allies,  no  lees 
than  the  Russians,  woxild  be  bound  to  re- 
assess their  whole  policy  toward  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Certainly  the  coming  troop  reduction  talks 
with  the  Russians  should  not  be  used  sim- 
ply as  a  disguise  for  perpetuating  the  status 
quo.  They  cannot  drag  on  Indefinitely.  But 
before  getting  into  a  radical  shift  In  Atlantic 
policy,  and  the  great  debate  which  should 
accompany  It,  Congress  must  wait  to  see  what 
emerges  In  these  troop  bargaining  talks  In 
Vienna. 


BLUNT  MEANY  BLUNTS  KISSINGER 
PLOY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    tLXXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  in  this  era  have  received  as  much 
publicity,  notoriety  and  PR  buildup  as 
our  new  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger.  In  fact  a  Kissinger  cult  has 
developed  in  many  segments  of  the  com- 
munications media,  and  the  good  doctor 
receives  far  better  coverage  and  personal 
treatment  than  many  of  the  most  glam- 
orous  Hollywood  personalities. 

However.  I  believe  a  column  by  Bill 
Anderson  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1973,  discussing  differences 
of  opinion  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
George  Meany.  is  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  differences  between  the 
two  on  the  subject  of  relations  with  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  article  follows: 
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BLUirr   MzANT   Blttnts    Kissincsx   Plot 
(By  BUI  Anderson) 

WaaHTifOTO!*.— America's  No.  1  highly 
touted  dli^omat.  Henry  Kissinger,  has  loet 
round  one  with  the  top  representative  of  the 
working  man,  Oeorge  Meany. 

Supersllck  Kissinger,  who  has  had  his  mo- 
ments In  eyeball-to-eyeball  sessions  Trlth 
heads  of  Communist  states,  blinked  after  a 
private  meeting  with  plain-talking  Meany— 
and  then  as  a  result  faUed  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

As  reported  In  this  space  Monday,  Kiaaln- 
ger  had  been  scheduled  to  appear  befwe  the 
25-nxember  committee  In  private  sesolon  on 
Tuesday  as  the  centerpiece  of  an  adminis- 
tration all-out  effort  to  sell  its  most  favored 
nations  trade  bill — a  bill  that  would  give 
Russia  easy  credit  and  would  permit  free- 
wheeling trading. 

Kissinger's  timing  was  flawed  because  of 
In -fighting  over  a  rider  to  the  bill  calling  for 
Russia  to  end  Its  discrimination  against  the 
emigration  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  be- 
fore we  grant  trade  concessions.  His  suave 
image  was  almost  wrecked  In  the  administra- 
tion's all-out  effort  to  water  down  this 
amendment  and  save  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  committee.  Here's  the  picture: 

LAst  P^day,  Kissinger  slipped  out  of  the 
White  House  and  walked  the  two  blocks  to 
the  AFlr-CIO  headquarters  to  pay  a  call 
on  Meany.  Prior  to  leaving,  the  White  House 
Intelligence  had  It  that  an  administration 
compromise  on  the  emigration  question  had 
picked  up  support  on  the  committee — and 
bad  a  fair  chance  of  passage  this  week. 

The  purpose  of  Kissinger's  private  meeting 
with  Meany  was,  it  was  hoped,  to  soften  the 
labor  opposition  to  the  favored  nation  trade 
bill  and  therefore  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  harassed  committee  membera.  Pierce  in- 
fighting has  been  going  on  within  the  com- 
mittee for  more  than  a  week. 

What  Kissinger  did  not  know  at  the  time 
was  that  a  counteroffenslve  was  already  un- 
der way  to  save  the  Initial  amendment.  Jew- 
ish leaders  from  around  the  nation  were 
working  as  hard  as  the  administration  to 
bring  the  wavering  congressmen  back  to 
their  Initial  position.  The  amendment,  first 
sptonsored  In  the  Senate  by  Henry  Jackson 
|D.,  Wash.],  has  a  majority  sponsorship  in 
the  entire  House  of  385.  There  are  T7  suppKjrt- 
ers  In  the  Senate. 

Kissinger's  love  of  secrecy  then  became 
part  of  the  problem.  The  administration  push 
within  the  executive  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  maneuver  for  the  turncoat 
vote — without  It  being  registered.  This  would 
take  the  Individual  memt>ers  off  the  hook 
If  later  questioned  on  why  the  emigration 
question  failed  In  committee. 

But  the  secrecy  could  not  be  nuiintalned. 
Meany  knew  about  the  entire  plot  even  as 
Kissinger  tried  to  tell  htm  on  the  Idea  the 
administration's  fiexlbUity  would  be  severely 
damaged  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
passed  the  Jackson  [etc.]  amendment.  Those 
privy  to  the  conversation  between  Kissinger 
and  Meany  said  that  the  labor  leader  did  not 
give  an  Inch. 

And  by  this  Monday  Meany  pulled  the 
cork  on  Kissinger  Meany  dispatched  a  tele- 
gram to  all  38  members  of  the  committee.  It 
blistered  the  Kissinger  concept  in  every-day 
language.  The  lengthy  missive  said  such  trade 
legislation  with  Communist -bloc  nations  was 
contrary  to  the  "best  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  proposal,  Meany  continued,  "will  In- 
sure maaslve  Increases  In  Imports  from  coun- 
tries which  repress  their  populations  and 
thwart  the  formation  of  free  trade  unions 
and  stifle  legitimate  dissent  .  .  .  will  legltl- 
matlfls  commercial  arrangements  by  ooun- 
trlM  which  use  trade  for  political  and  mUl- 
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tary  objectives  ...  to  expand  and  modernize 
Soviet  industry  ...  to  further  the  U5.S.R.'s 
ambition  on  power  In  the  world  and  only 
colncldentally  to  Improve  its  people's 
lives.  .  . 

The  add  test  of  the  confrontation  was  that 
Kissinger  withdrew  as  the  telegram  hit  home 
with  the  committee  members.  Whether  Kis- 
singer wUl  take  on  heavy  slugger  Meany  again 
In  a  direct  way  remains  to  be  seen.  Admin- 
istration forces  fighting  for  the  compromise 
contend  that  the  dcor  of  private  hearing 
room  could  again  be  opened  to  Kissinger  next 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday 

If  Kissinger  walks  thru  It,  however,  the 
chances  of  his  being  slugged  again  by  Meany 
are  excellent.  Meany  considers  such  a  pro- 
posed visit  as  a  reopening  of  public  hearings 
on  the  trade  mesisure.  If  that  door  opens, 
Meany  most  likely  will  ask  for  equal  time. 
This  specific  fight  Is  a  long  way  from  a  con- 
clusion, but  one  thing  is  certain:  The  hard- 
hat  clobbered  the  high  flying  ex -professor  of 
diplomacy.  Kissinger  has  been  forced  to  go 
public  and  the  vote  Inside  the  committee  will 
be  recorded. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM  DESERVES  OUR 
CONTINUED  SUPPORT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHDSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  OT^EILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  relieved 
as  all  Americans  are  at  the  cessation  of 
our  country's  role  in  the  hostilities  of 
Indochina,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  the  problems  of  that  area.  South  Viet- 
nam especially  deserves  our  continued  at- 
tention and  concern.  Thus  It  Is  most 
distressing  to  see  reports  that  the  Thleu 
government  for  which  we  have  sacrificed 
so  much  Is  not  abiding  by  the  accords 
of  the  peace  agreement. 

Recently  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Somervllle,  Mass.,  met  and 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  In- 
ternational Day  of  Concern  for  the  Pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam.  In  addition, 
l)ecause  of  their  concern  for  the  treat- 
ment of  "political"  prisoners,  they  urged 
that  all  material  and  technical  aid  to 
President  Thieu  be  terminated. 

The  United  States  has  an  obligation 
to  insure  that  it  does  not  become  an  un- 
witting accomplice  in  the  acts  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Thleu  regime. 

I  Insert  the  following  resolution  In  the 
Rigors  at  this  point : 

RxsoLtrriON 

Whereas,  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  the  Peace  in  Viet  Nam 
Is  an  accurate  expression  of  the  deep  aspira- 
tions of  both  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Amer- 
ican Peoples;  and 

Whereas,  the  signing  of  the  Agreement  was 
Internationally  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a 
just  and  honorable  peace;  and 

Whereas,  Article  Eleven  (11)  of  the  Agree- 
ment prohibits  all  acts  of  reprisal  and  en- 
sures the  democratic  liberties  of  the  people: 
Personal  Freedom.  Freedom  of  Speech,  Free- 
dom of  the  Press,  Freedom  of  Meeting,  Free- 
dom of  Ordanteatlon.  Freedom  of  Political 
Actlritles,  Freedom  of  Belief.  Freedom  of 
Movement,  Freedom  of  Residence,  Freedom 
of  Work,  Right  to  Property  Ownership,  and 
RUrht  to  Free  Knterprtaee;  and 

Whereas,  Article  8(c)  of  the  Agreement 
uks  that  the  queetlon  of  Vletnameee  civilian 
peraoonel  captured  and  detained   In  aouth 


Vietnam  be  resolved  within  ninety  days  af- 
ter the  ceasefire  comes  Into  effect;  and 

Whereas,  ninety  days  have  passed  and 
President  Tlileu's  government  shows  no  sign 
of  releasing  more  than  a  token  few  of  the 
over  100.000  political  prisoners  he  holds;  and 

Whereas,  reliable  reports  have  appeared 
stating  that  President  Thleu  has  ordered 
changes  In  the  status  of  thousands  of  prison - 
era  from  polltlcsa  to  common  prlsonera  so 
as  to  appear  to  comply  with  the  Agreement; 
and 

Whereas,  very  many  authoritative  reports. 
Including  testimony  before  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  photographic  evidence  In  the  dally 
and  weekly  press,  have  app>eared,  testifying 
to  mass  and  widespread  torture  and  execu- 
tion In  President  Thleu's  prisons;  and 

Whereas,  the  actions  for  which  these  pris- 
oners have  been  arrested  are,  In  the  main,  an 
exercising  of  the  democratic  liberties  guaran- 
teed by  the  Agreement,  and  as  such,  perfect- 
ly legal;   and 

Whereas,  the  very  prisons,  commonly 
known  as  "Tiger  Cages."  are  by  and  of  them- 
selves objects  of  shame  and  scandal;  and 

Whereas,  Article  9(c)  of  the  Agreement 
states  that:  "Foreign  countries  shall  not  Im- 
pose any  political  tendency  or  personality  on 
the  south  Vietnamese  People:"  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  provided  and  Is  providing  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  material  and  technical  help  for  the 
construction  of  the  prisons  and  their  opera- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  the  International  Day  of  Con- 
cern for  the  Prisoners  In  Souh  Vietnam, 
which  has  the  support  of  many  religious  and 
civic  bodies,  has  been  set  for  September  23, 
1973: 

Whereas,  the  International  Day  of  Concern 
for  the  Prisoners  In  South  Vietnam,  which 
has  the  suppori  of  many  religious  and  civic 
bodies,  has  been  set  for  September  23.  1973: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  by  our  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  International  Day  of  Concern  tor  the 
Prisoners  In  South  Vietnam,  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  and  President  to  cease  pro- 
viding material  and  technical  aid  to  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  his  prison  system. 


"TOUOHINO  IT  OUT"  FOR   3   MORE 
YEARS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  mcKniAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  SpetJcer.  today's 
Washington  Post  carried  two  outstand- 
ing analytical  columns:  one  by  Joseph 
Blraft  and  the  other  by  Marquis  Chllds. 
I  commend  both  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  am  inserting  them  at  this 
{Mint  in  the  Rkcoks: 

"TotTCHncc  It  Odt"  roe  3  Moax  Tkaks 
(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

Remember  that  slogan  of  only  10  montbs 
ago.  "Four  More  Tears"?  Now,  in  a  nightmare 
reversal  of  wh«t  happened  last  November,  we 
are  to  have  three  more  years  of  dlaaenslon 
and  blurred  uncertainty  over  who  goTems 
and  how. 

Thoee  cloee  to  the  muddled  legal  prnoees 
believe  Vice  President  Sptro  Agnew  will  be  In 
olBoe  aa  his  term  expiree  in  1976.  If  this  la 
proved  out.  It  means  that  a  man  subject  to 
Indictable  oOenaes  of  bribery,  eonaplracv  and 
tax  evasion  wUl  be  one  heartbeat  away  rrotn 
the  preeldency  of  the  United   States 

The  conjecture  on  Agnew's  staying  power, 
following  his  refusal  to  resign  his  ofOce.  Is 
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b*aed  on  th«  following  probabilities.  Having 
wrapped  hlmaeU  tn  tbe  Constitution  by  call- 
ing on  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee  to  In- 
vestigate tbe  cbarges  agatsxt  him.  he.  in 
effect,  is  challenging  that  body  to  Impeach 
him. 

Orantlng  the  request,  which  ^jeaker  Carl 
Albert  sumnvarUy  rejected,  the  House  would 
take  months  to  carry  out  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. It  would  require  a  special  staff  as  In 
the  Watergate  Invesiigation  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  Capitol.  Merely  assembling  the 
relevant  material  after  a  committee  and  a 
staff  have  been  named  would  require  weeks. 
Then  the  fierce  glare  of  the  hearings  under 
the  television  lights  could  go  on  for  many 
more  weeks. 

All  this  would  be  preliminary  to  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment. Think  of  the  debate  with  the  prospect 
that  each  of  the  435  members  would  have 
something  to  say.  That  marathon  of  labored 
oratory  could  be  interminable. 

In  the  (pinion  of  this  observer  the  House  is 
unequal  to  such  a  challenge.  The  leadership 
U  fumbling  and  unsure.  While  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  of  150  seats,  this  In- 
cludes Southerners  who  have  been  repeat- 
edly rallied  to  the  Republic  side.  The  emo- 
tional response  to  the  plight  of  a  man  caught 
In  a  web  of  campaign  money  and  public 
favors  wtu  cut  across  party  lines,  since  too 
many  of  the  members  themselves  know  what 
that  kind  of  tangle  means. 

So  with  the  avenue  of  Unpeachment  clo^Ad, 
assuming  these  probabilities,  prosecution  In 
the  courts  goes  forward.  Attorney  General 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  has  pledged  that  the  al- 
legations against  Agnew  will  be  taken  before 
the  grand  Jury  In  Baltimore  But  the  Vice 
President's  attorney  has  raised  the  shield  of 
the  Constitution  and  that  may  be  protection, 
if  not  In  the  lower  court  against  the  threat  of 
a  conviction,  certainly  on  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

This  raises  the  fantastic  outlook  of  the 
Preshlent — on  the  Issue  of  the  tapes — and  the 
Vice  President  both  refusing  the  Jiirtadlctlon 
of  the  courts.  Such  a  defiance  of  the  orderly 
processes  at  a  government  of  divided  pow- 
ers can  hardly  mean  leas  than  a  breakdown 
of  the  system  itself. 

Sympathy  tar  Agoew  haa  been  un- 
doubtedly generated  by  what  has  appeared 
to  be  a  concerted  effort  through  leaks  and  In- 
r^uatlons  of  wrongdoing  to  force  him  out 
of  office.  The  widely  held  belief  Is  that  the 
President  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him  so  he  could 
•'-axne  John  ConnaUy  tn  bis  place.  De^lte 
repeated  denials  from  the  White  House  and 
•he  Justice  Department  this  belief  has  per- 
sisted. 

While  sympathy  for  his  plight  is  under- 
rtandable  the  Vice  President  has  done  little 
dtxrlng  the  first  fours  years  to  enlist  sup- 
port from  other  than  the  stalwarts  of  his 
own  paty.  He  spent  much  of  the  Ixiltlal  two 
y*^ir»  tn  a  ael«ctlve  attack  on  the  media — 
an  attaick  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by 
ih*  President.  In  the  kind  of  aaslgnments 
abroad  that  have  become  routine  for  the  Ho. 
2  man  be  has  handled  himself  capably 
enough. 

After  a  press  conference  when  the  charges 
against  him  first  surfaced.  Agnew  went  out 
to  stay  with  his  frtend  Prank  Sinatra  In 
ataatra's  Ittzury  empire  In  Palm  Springs. 
Calif.  In  llfbt  of  Stnatra's  dubious  reputa- 
uoo  on  arvcral  scores  this  seems  a  curious 
.'♦treat  Oo*  of  his  old  friends  r/ffered  this 
asplanation 

-ToQ  have  to  undentand  that  wb«n  NlzoD 
'.apped  him  in  UM  tn  Miami  Baach  Spiro 
'.lmI  orver  known  the  b(«  time  and  th«  bt( 
oKff-jey  Thm  Uttie  tatxurf.  fss,  but  not  the 
^'>«    That   explalDa    Sinatra   and   a    Lot    of 

It  la  ttkc  baakruptc7  not  of  sc  admlnls- 
traUoo  nor  of  a  man.  but  of  the  systam  It- 
•«tf  TIa«  voloe  of  moral  l«ad«r*htp  to  po«nt 
a  way  out  of  xkm  moraat  to  sttll  to  be  baard. 
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AaNXW'S  PlJOHT 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
There  is  reason  to  feel  sorry  for  ^Iro 
Agnew  in  his  present  plight.  Not  that  the 
Vice  President  has  been  unfairly  done  In  by 
the  Justice  Department,  as  he  and  his  sup- 
porters seem  pleased  to  believe.  The  true 
sadness  lies  In  the  circumstances  which  finds 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
totally  unfitted  by  experience  to  meet  the 
troubles  which  beset  hhn. 

Two  Incidents  demonstrate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's incapacity  for  deaUng  effectively  with 
his  present  affairs.  One  Is  the  bold  claim  that 
he  will  not  resign  even  If  Indicted  by  the 
grand  Jury  In  Baltimore.  Nobody  aware  of 
the  realities  of  life  in  Washington  could 
advance  that  claim. 

If  Mr.  Agnew  Is  Indicted,  the  President 
could  be  obliged  by  solemn  public  commit- 
ments to  force  him  out.  At  a  mlnlfnum 
Mr.  Nixon  would  cut  off  all  the  Vice  Preal- 
dent's  delegated  functions.  There  would  be 
no  missions  abroad,  no  service  on  various 
bocmls  and  commissions,  no  office  In  the 
White  House  complex — not  even  a  telephone 
in  the  executive  bcmch. 

The  Vice  President  could,  of  course,  go 
up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  fulfill  his  constitu- 
tional duty  of  presiding  over  the  Senate. 
But  Mi.  Agnew  has  few  friends  In  the  Sen- 
ate He  gave  up  presiding  regularly  over  that 
body  years  ago  when  he  was  stung  by  a 
rash  comment  made  during  the  debate  over 
the  Antl-Ballistlcs  Missile,  or  ABM. 

The  hardball  players  In  the  Senate  are 
already  rubbing  their  hands  over  the  fun 
they  would  have  at  Mr.  Agnew 's  expense  If 
he  came  back  Day  after  day,  they  would  be 
sarcastically  congratulating  Mr.  Agnew  on 
the  floor  for  having  learned  his  constitu- 
tional duties  from  a  grand  }ury 

It  would  be  the  kind  of  punishment  no- 
body could  withstand — least  of  all  a  man  as 
personally  sensitive  as  the  Vice  President. 
Once  that  Is  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Agnew's 
claim  that  he  would  stay  in  office  even  If  in- 
dicted Is  shown  up  as  the  merest  bravado. 

A  second  revealing  incident  was  the  Vice 
President's  request  last  week  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  more  tn  to  consider  his 
case  before  It  went  to  the  grand  Jury.  The 
request  was  made  In  extreme  haste,  without 
any  preparation  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert  or 
other  Democratic  leaders. 

But  anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
Washington  knows  one  thing  It  Is  that  get- 
ting congressional  approval  for  a  controver- 
sial matter  requires  the  most  laborious  prep- 
aration of  key  figures  behind  the  scene. 

Without  such  careful  laying  of  the  ground, 
tha  Congress  merely  follows  its  natural  In- 
stinct. The  natural  Instinct  Is  to  duck  hard 
cases.  If  nothing  else.  Speaker  Albert  and  his 
men  are  world  champions  In  rolling  down  the 
hill  whatever  Is  rolled  up  to  them  Which  is 
precisely  what  they  did,  and  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  with  the  Vice  President's  request. 

The  reason  why  the  Vice  Prasident  la  so 
Ill-equipped  for  his  present  difficulties  ts 
clear.  Most  men  in  American  politics  move 
up  gradually  from  office  to  ofllce.  They  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  experience  They  come 
to  know  Instinctively  what  is  possible  and 
not  possible  in  a  given  cLrcumstanca, 

But  the  rise  of  the  Vice  President  has  been 
by  mere  fluke.  He  was  handplcked  by  Mr 
Iflxon  to  be  Vice  President  Before  that  he 
had  served  only  two  years  as  governor  of  the 
small  state  of  Maryland  Ha  vas  elected 
largely  thanks  to  a  crazy  Democratic  primary. 
Before  becoming  governor,  Mr  Agnew  was 
for  four  years  chief  exacutlva  of  Baltimore 
County.  But  ha  owed  ttiat  poet  also  to  a  freak 
division  tn  the  Democratic  Party.  Thus  the 
Vice  President  did  not  face  the  crises  and 
problems  usual  to  American  poUtlclaos  He 
did  not  come  to  political  rseponslblllty  with 
even    the   nominal   equipment   of   the   self- 
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President  Nixon  oould  have  changed  that. 
He  oould  have  trained  the  Vice  Praaidant  up. 
He  could  have  given  iiixn  important  diplo- 
matic assignments.  He  oould  have  given  him 
true  domestic  responalbUltias. 

But  the  President  choee  to  use  his  Vice 
President  purely  as  a  stump -spaaXer  and 
fund-r&lser.  Mr.  Agnew  has  transacied  no 
piece  of  serious  foreign  business.  He  knew 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  negotiations  with 
Russia  or  China. 

Nor  did  he  have  any  serious  part  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  The  mairing  of  the  budget  is  a 
mystery  to  him.  He  is  blind  to  the  Intricacies 
of  legislation,  and  deaf  to  the  moods  of  the 
Congress. 

He  now  finds  himself  totally  unprepared  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  his  life  He  Is  making  wild, 
demonstrably  Inaccurate  charges  about  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He  Is  appealing  to  a 
Congress  that  has  almost  no  sympathy  for 
his  case.  He  Is  posturing  before  the  press 
and  the  public  In  a  way  that  Is  going  to  make 
him  look  ridiculous. 

It  Is  a  sad  spectacle.  Perhaps  the  saddest 
aspect  of  It  Is  that  Mr.  Agnew  is  not  alone. 
Like  John  Mitchell  and  John  Ehrllchman 
and  Bob  Haldeman  he  Is  a  man  not  much 
t>etter  or  worse  than  most.  Like  them,  he  Is 
In  a  way  over  his  head,  thanks  chiefly  to 
Richard  Nlxon. 


BUY  AMERICAN  BILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALjroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  attention  to  a  matter  which 
I  feel  15  of  the  utmost  importance.  At 
the  present  time  in  America  close  to  6 
percent  of  our  Nation's  work  force,  or 
almost  6  million  workers,  are  unem- 
ployed. Factories  In  the  United  States 
are  operating  at  70-percent  capacity.  In 
the  last  2  years  our  Nation  has  had  a 
trade  deficit  of  almost  $2  billion.  Clearly 
the  current  remedies  which  are  avail- 
able and  which  we  recognize  within  the 
Government  are  not  adequate.  Because 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  the  "Buy 
American"  bill. 

Essentially  this  Buy  Americsm  bill  sets 
the  cost  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  bids  on  all  Federal  contracts 
at  50  percent.  Under  this  bill  all  Federal 
agencies  would  be  required  to  purchase 
American-made  products  rather  than 
foreign-made  products,  unless  the  cost 
of  the  American-made  product  was  more 
than  50  percent  higher  than  the  com- 
parable foreign-made  product.  The  pres- 
ent law  sets  the  cost  differential  govern- 
ing the  purchases  of  all  governmental 
departments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Defense  Department,  at  only  6  percent 

The  Buy  American  bUl  will  strengthen 
the  preference  given  to  American  goods 
by  requiring  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments to  "take  Into  consideration 
the  hidden  costs  of  buying  goods  which 
are  made  outside  the  United  States;  for 
example."  first,  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment which  may  result;  second,  the  Iom 
by  the  United  States  of  corporate  and 
Income  t&z  revenue  which  may  result; 
and  third,  the  Increased  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  welfare  pay- 
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ments  to  American  workers  which  may 
result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  America  has 
tolerated  policies  that  favor  foreign 
companies  and  foreign  workers  over 
American  companies  and  American 
workers.  The  time  has  come  to  start 
putting  the  Interests  of  American  work- 
ers and  Industry  first.  The  full  text  of 
the  biU  follows: 

HJl.  — 
A  blU  to  amend  title  m  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Buy 
American  Act",  with  respect  to  determin- 
ing when  the  cost  of  certain  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies  is  unreasonable:  to  define 
when  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  have 
been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
In  the  United  SUtes;  to  make  clear  the 
right  of  any  State  to  give  preference  to 
domestically  produced  goods  In  piu-chaslng 
for  public  use;  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  title  HI  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933  (41  n.S.C.  10a).  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act",  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  •Sac 
a."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  bead  of  the  department  or  In- 
dependent establishment  concerned  shall  not 
deem  unreasonable  any  bid  or  offer  to  furnish 
manufactured  or  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
United  States  If  such  bid  or  offer  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
lowest  bid  or  offer  to  furnish  such  articles, 
nxaterlals.  or  supplies  not  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
United  States,  plus  60  per  centum  thereof. 

"(c)  The  head  of  the  department  or  In- 
dependent establishment  concerned  shall 
deem  an  article,  material,  or  supply  to  have 
been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  United  States  only 
when  the  cost  of  the  components  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
exceeds  76  per  centum  of  the  ooat  of  all 
components  Incorporated  Into  the  article, 
material,  or  supply." 

Sxc.  3.  That  section  4  of  title  III  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1933  (41  VS.C.  lOd),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(at "  Immediately  aft- 
er "Sxc.  4."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Any  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance 
enacted  by  any  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  either  before,  on,  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  which  provides 
that  preference  be  given  to  the  acquisition 
of  articles,  materials,  and  suppUes  of  United 
States  manufacture  for  public  use  by  that 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
shall  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  the  State's. 
or  political  subdivision's,  police  power  and 
■hall  not  constitute  an  ancroachmant  or  In- 
fringement upon  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  or  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs.  Nothing  In  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  affect,  In 
any  manner  whatsoever,  the  right  of  any 
SUte,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  to 
enact  or  implemsnt  any  such  law,  or  regula- 
tion, or  ordinance.  Nothing  In  thU  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  conflict  with 
any  executive  agraamaut  that  exempts  fron^ 
its  provisions;  laws,  regulaUons,  or  requlre- 
m«nts  governing  the  procurement  by  govarn- 
mental  agencies  of  products  purchased  for 
guvernmsutal  purposes  and  not  with  a  vlsw 
to  oonunsrolai  resale  or  with  a  view  to  uaa  In 
tba  production  of  goods  for  oonuaerclal  ra- 
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any  contract  for  work  flnanced  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  loans  or  grants  from,  or  loans 
Insured  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof." 
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ALEXANDER  BICKEL  ON  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  TO  ACT 


"(0)  The  provisions  of  aeetlona  i-i  of  this 
tlUa  shall  apply  to,  and  be  made  a  part  of, 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  respected  con- 
stitutional experts  is  Prof.  Alexander 
Bickel.  of  Yale  University.  In  this  week's 
New  Republic.  Professor  Bickel  has  writ- 
ten ain  incisive  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  Vice  President's  sltuaticm.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the 
persuasive  anruments  of  this  distin- 
guished professor  of  law : 

THS   03NST1TUT10WAI.  TaNCLX 

A  bit  of  tension  in  the  Agnew  case  was  re- 
leased last  Wednesday,  the  36th.  but  the  path 
along  which  a  resolution  can  be  reached  is  far 
from  clear  as  yet.  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son has  authorized  grand  Jury  proceedings 
But  this  means  only  that  the  evidence  ac- 
cumulated by  the  United  States  attorney  in 
Baltimore  and  the  witnesses  he  has  inter- 
viewed will  now  be  rehearsed  and  presented 
before  the  grand  Jury.  The  grand  jury,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  United  States  attorney 
and  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Richardson,  may 
then  rtiifmiBn  the  cbarges  or  vote  an  indict- 
ment. The  attorney  general,  however,  has 
not  indicated  what  his  course  of  action 
would  be  should  an  Indictment  be  voted.  He 
must  authcHlse  signature  of  it  by  the  UjS. 
attorney  if  the  matter  is  to  proceed  to  trial. 
Else  It  cannot  and  the  indictment  is  a 
nullity. 

Normally,  of  course,  signature  of  the  In- 
dictment Is  authwlaed.  and  trial  does  follow 
unless  there  Is  a  plea  of  guilty.  But  In  this 
case  a  major  decision  lies  t>etween  indict- 
ment and  signature.  The  question  for  deci- 
sion is  whether  a  sitting  Vice  President  ts 
subject  to  criminal  Indictment  or  must  flrst 
be  renMJved  by  impeachment  before  he  can 
be  Indicted  and  tried.  The  Vice  President 
takes  the  position  that  he  la  not  Indictable 

The  question  is  an  open  one.  It  has  never 
been  authoritatively  decided  and  there  are 
no  historical  materials  that  shed  any  par- 
ticular light  upon  It.  The  text  of  the  con- 
stitutional ptrovlsions  is  inconclusive.  It  ts 
said  In  Article  I.  Section  3  that  the  Judgment 
in  case  of  impeachment  shall  extend  only  to 
removal  from  office  and  future  disqualifica- 
tion for  office,  and  shall  not  forecloee  sub- 
sequent criminal  indictment  and  punish- 
ment. This  language  tends  to  suggest  an  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  draftsman  tba*. 
Impeachment  will  normally  precede  crtnixlnal 
Indictment.  Yet  no  more  than  the  suggestion 
of  an  aasumption  can  be  drawn  from  the 
language.  It  does  not  remotely  aay  that  Im- 
p>eachmant  must  precede  criminal  indict- 
ment. A  second  provision,  tn  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 4.  marely  la)'^  U  down  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States  are  removable  by  Im- 
peachment. 

SUice  not  all  man  are  angels  and  the 
framars  of  the  OonsUtuUon  had  this  earthy 
insight  firmly  in  mind,  if  It  were  trua  that 
Impeachment  must  tn  all  cases  precede  crim- 
inal Indictment,  than  the  c^^nclualon  would 
ha\e  to  follow  that  the  tramera  Intended 
Oongreaa  to  be  prttty  busy  with  tnvpeach- 


ments.  For  the  impeachment  clause  applies 
to  thousands  of  federal  officers.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  framers  would  have  wished 
Congress  to  devote  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  time  regularly  to  the  Impeachment  proc- 
ess; and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  thought 
the  federal  government  would  long  remain 
snail  enough  so  that  the  Impeachment  bus- 
iness would  constitute  only  an  occasional 
and  minor  burden.  The  more  reasonable  sup- 
poaitlon,  therefore,  is  that  In  the  ordinary 
caae  of  criminal  misconduct  by  federal  of- 
ficials. Impeachment  was  not  viewed  as  a 
necessary  first  step,  and  indictment  prior  to 
Impeachment  was  not  forecloaed.  Practice 
has  kmg  conformed  to  this  reasonable  sop- 
posltlan.  Federal  officials,  including  Judgaa, 
are  Indicted  prior  to  reaignatlon  If  necessary 
and  Impeachment  has  been  a  rarely  used 
procedure. 

The  case  of  the  President,  however,  ts 
unique,  and  It  is  strongly  arguable  that  the 
Vice  President  partakes  of  the  viniqueikees 
of  the  President.  In  the  presidency  is  em- 
bodied the  oontlntilty  and  Indestructibility 
of  the  state.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  goT- 
emment  to  function  without  a  President, 
and  the  Constitution  contemplates  and  pro- 
vides for  uninterrupted  continuity  In  that 
office.  Obviously  the  presidency  cannot  be 
conducted  from  Jail,  nor  can  It  be  effectively 
carried  on  while  an  Incumbent  is  defending 
himself  In  a  criminal  trial.  And  the  incum- 
bent cannot  be  replaced  or  stispended  or 
deprived  of  his  function  as  President  while 
he  is  alive  and  not  declared  phyatcaUy  dis- 
abled, as  he  now  may  be  under  the  3&th 
Amendment.  (That  the  35th  Amendment  ap- 
pUes  only  to  physical  disability  is  clear  from 
Ita  legislative  history:  the  amendment  would 
be  a  dangerous  Instrument  Indeed  if  it  were 
otherwise.)  Hence  a  sitting  President  must 
be  Impeached  before  he  can  be  indicted. 

The  necessary  continuity  oi  the  presklency 
depends  also  on  the  avaUabllity  of  the  Vice 
President,  because  upon  the  death  or  physi- 
cal disability  of  the  President  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident— If  there  is  one — automaticaUy  suc- 
ceeds. Thus  the  continuity  Is  never  broken; 
discharge  of  the  function  is  never  Inter- 
rupted. WhDe  the  Vice  President  ts  alive  and 
still  In  office,  even  If  be  be  In  Jail  or  In  the 
midst  of  a  criminal  trial,  there  Is  no  way 
under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  any 
other  succession  to  the  presidency  than  the 
Vice  President's.  Other  successions  can  be 
provided,  and  hare  been  by  statute,  to  take 
care  of  the  case  of  there  being  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  that  a  vacancy  opens  tn  the 
presldeney.  But  no  succession  other  than  the 
constitutional  one  by  the  Vice  President  can 
be  provided  for  if  a  Vice  President  ts  in  of- 
fice, which  be  is  so  long  as  he  Is  alire  IT  the 
continuity  of  function  tn  the  prcsldescr 
therefore  requires  that  the  President  muai 
first  be  removed  through  Impeachnaent  be- 
fore be  can  be  Indicted,  then  ix  follows — 
or  at  least  it  can  be  stroosiy  arfrued  to  fol- 
low— that  the  Vice  President  miKt  equally 
first  be  impeached  before  indlctiaent.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  equally  a  need  for  continuity 
in  the  office  of  We  President  as  in  the  presi- 
dency. It  ts  rather  that  while  he  Is  aUve  Um 
Vice  Preetdeni  cannot  be  bvpassed  in  arrai^- 
ing  the  succession  to  the  piesMencv.  and  tf 
he  Is  Indictable  baftee  impeachment,  tt  may 
turn  out  that  a  Vice  President  who  ss  in  the 
midst  of  a  crtmlnal  tnal  or  has  been  coe- 
vtcted  or  Is  serrtng  a  senterKe.  suddenly  and 
unan>»dably  becomes  Prasident  This  Is  no* 
a  consummation  to  be  regarded  with  aqua- 
ntmtty. 

Since  be  Is  taktzig  t>oth  the  poaitlco  thai  te 
is  not  subjsct  to  indictBient  and  the  pcaltlon 
that  be  Is  innocent,  will  reoMOn  in  otto*  and 
seeks  authcntative  vtndKrtXM:.  the  \'ve  Presi- 
tdent  has  natxirally  made  a  request  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  that  the  Sv.A>se  whose 
function  n  li  to  commence  tmp**cha»»at 
proceedtnga.  tf  any.  b«g:ta  an  tavaaMtat 
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of  the  charges  against  the  Vlc«  President. 
The  speaker  has  replied  he  woiild  take  no  ac- 
tlon  for  the  time  being.  That  la  highly  regret- 
table. The  national  interest  dictates  that  the 
House  act,  by  appointing  a  select  commit- 
tee to  take  evidence  after  the  fashion  of  a 
grand  jury.  In  private.  It  will  necessarily  be 
a  while  before  the  legal  question  of  the  Vice 
President's  indlctabUlty  can  be  resolved.  It 
may  be  and  It  probably  ought  to  be  reaolred 
In  favor  of  the  Vice  President.  Should  that 
be  the  outcome,  the  House  will  be  required  to 
act.  Since  in  the  me«intlme  it  is  a  fact  of  life 
that  the  Vice  President  could  suddenly  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidency  at  any  moment,  an  act 
of  commission  or  omission  that  tends  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  uncertainty  about  the 
charges  against  him  is  lnexc\isable  If  at  all 
avoidable.  The  simple  reason,  therefore,  why 
It  ts  In  the  highest  national  Interest  that  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  begin  Its  In- 
quiry Immediately  is  that  to  do  so  may  in  the 
end  save  time. 
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ASTRONAUTS'  RETURN 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAYOR  TOM  BRAD- 
LEY ON  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


EDWARDS  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AMEND  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' COMPENSATION  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5.  UjS.C,  relating  to  compensation 
for  Government  employee  work  injuries 
through  the  establishment  of  medical 
review  boards  to  review  occupational 
disease  and  illness  claims. 

This  measure  also  provides  for  review 
of  the  decisions  of  the  medical  review 
boards  in  the  appropriate  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  open  hearing  by 
the  court,  with  appearances  of  members 
of  the  board  and  the  cross  examination 
thereof  by  the  persor^s  requesting  the  re- 
view through  their  legal  counsel. 

I  am  aware  of  many  cases  where  Gov- 
ernment employees  felt  they  did  not  re- 
ceive a  fair  decision  on  a  claim  for  work- 
related  injury  or  occupational  disease, 
and  have  expressed  the  need  for  a  pro- 
fessionally competent  board  of  physicians 
to  review  such  cases,  giving  attention  to 
the  medical  questions  involved. 

In  addition,  as  stated  by  Herbert  A. 
Doyle.  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Elmployees'  Compensation,  in  a  letter 
of  December  1,1972: 

The  Federal  Employees'  Ctompensatlon 
Act,  Title  6,  VS.C.  8101,  et  seq.  is  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  for  Federal  employees  for  Injtiry 
or  disease  sustained  In  the  performance  of 
duty.  An  employee  aggrieved  by  an  adverse 
decision  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Is  entitled  to  a  bearing  by  an 
OPEC  representative  who  did  not  participate 
In  the  decision:  reconsideration  on  the  basis 
of  new  evidence  by  such  a  representative  or 
review  by  the  Employees'  Compensation  Ap- 
peals Board,  an  lnde{>endent  and  impartial 
Bocuxl  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Board  Is  a  three- member  quasi- judicial  body 
which  was  established  by  Congress  In  1946. 
A  decision  of  the  Board  U  final  and  not  sub- 
ject to  court  review. 

This  legislation  would  allow  these  em- 
ployees access  to  the  courts  and  an  open 
forum  in  which  to  obtain  reviews  of  de- 
cisions that  are  now  the  exclusive  ptir- 
view  of  the  Deoartoent  of  Labor. 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesdav.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Times'  editorial  of 
Wednesday.  September  26,  1973,  on  the 
return  of  the  Skylab  n  astronauts  is  a 
most  fitting  reminder  that  man  and  our 
Nation's  first  space  station  has  achieved 
more  than  our  fondest  hopes  for  a  pro- 
ductive mission.  As  this  editorial  so  aptly 
points  out,  Skylab  has  demonstrated  the 
potential,  not  only  for  the  use  of  space 
stations  for  scientific  and  technological 
projects,  but  also  that  men  of  all  nations 
can  live  and  work  effectively  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  such  space  stations. 
This  editorial  clearly  points  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  Skylab  and  the  continued 
Importance  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  editorial  f oUows : 

AsT«oifAirrs'  RxTUBif 

That  was  a  triumphant  return  of  the  Sky- 
lab 2  astronauts  yesterday.  The  word  "tri- 
umphant" is  entirely  appropriate  because 
even  at  this  early  point  it  Is  evident  that 
their  59-day  stay  in  orbit  was  not  only  the 
longest  manned  space  flight  in  history  but 
also  the  most  productive. 

In  every  major  field  of  work  assigned  to 
the  Skylab  3  crew — medical  study  of  human 
and  other  organisms'  reaction  to  prolonged 
weightlessness,  telescopic  observation  of  the 
sun  and  other  objects  In  space,  surveillance 
of  earth  for  meteorological,  geological  and 
other  scientific  purposes — the  experts  are 
exhausting  their  supply  of  superlatives  in  an 
effort  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  past  two  months. 

Taken  together,  the  results  of  Skylab  1 
and  a  have  made  two  conclusions  Incontro- 
vertible ; 

First,  man  can  live  and  work  effectively 
for  long  periods  in  space,  a  point  particularly 
emphasized  by  the  astronauts'  pleas  in  the 
last  days  of  their  Journey  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  longer  in  orbit. 

Second,  stations  In  space  are  potentially 
as  productive  of  scientific  and  technological 
benefits  as  the  most  optimistic  predictions 
had  suggested.  There  Is  every  reason  now  to 
suppose  that  these  benefits  wlU  range  from 
the  discovery  of  new  mineral  deposits  on 
earth  and  early  warnings  about  the  fonna- 
tlon  and  movement  of  storms  to  new  and 
more  effective  methods  of  predicting  the 
turbulence  on  the  sun  that  Interferes  seri- 
ously with  electronic  communication  on 
earth. 

With  the  feasibility  and  benefits  of  manned 
stations  In  space  now  so  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated, it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
such  orbiting  laboratories  wlU  become  per- 
manent fixtures  in  the  heavens  before  too 
many  years  have  passed.  The  main  problem 
now  U  more  political  than  technological. 
Space  stations  may  be  launched  in  the  fu- 
ture by  rival  nations  or  groups  of  nations 
and  provide  foci  for  competition  and  even, 
conceivably,  hoetUe  military  action  In  q>ace. 
In  contrast,  space  stations  could  be  sent 
Into  orbit  with  multinational  crews  working 
for  all  humanity  under  the  United  Nations 
flag.  If  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  la  look- 
ing for  an  early  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  philosophy  he  outlined  In  his  United  Na- 
tions speech  the  other  day,  he  need  look  no 
further  than  Skylab  to  place  the  United 
States  in  the  vanguard  of  International  oo- 
operatk>n  in  cpace. 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIVBS 

Tuegdav.  October  2,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Los  Angeles  area  has  been  plikgued 
for  too  long  with  an  unacceptable  quality 
of  air  and  an  inadequate  mass  trans- 
portation system.  These  two  issues,  of 
course,  are  interrelated,  and  we  have 
been  discussing  the  problems  and  pos- 
sible solutions  for  many  years.  It  appears 
that  we  are  flnaUy  beginning  to  act  in  a 
constructive  way  and  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  alleviate  these  serious  problems 
before  they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 

A  major  reason  for  this  current  action 
is  ttiat  it  is  the  direct  result  of  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley's  initiative  and  determina- 
tion to  take  positive  steps  toward  the 
planning,  funding,  and  construction  of  a 
much  needed  mass  transportation  system 
for  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area,  an  is- 
sue the  mayor  considers  of  highest 
priority.  Closely  related  to  this  effort  was 
the  establishment  of  an  Interagency 
task  force  in  Los  Angeles  whose  objec- 
tive was  to  comment  on  the  EPA's  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  South  Coast 
Air  Quality  Region.  Mayor  Bradley  has 
met  these  two  vital  issues  head-on  and 
emphasizes  that  transportation  control, 
land  use  control,  and  air  quality  control 
are  procedurally  interrelated.  In  fact, 
the  spirit  of  interagency  cooperation 
has  been  the  tone  set  by  Mayor  Bradley 
in  all  his  testimony  relating  to  transpor- 
tation and  air  quality  control  plans  In 
Los  Angeles. 

Due  to  the  considerable  importance  of 
these  issues,  especially  as  we  begin  debate 
on  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Assistance 
Act  this  week,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  testimony  of  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley,  sutenitted  by  letter  to  the 
chairmtui  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  during 
the  public  hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Act: 
Crrr  or  Los  Angklks, 

OrriCE  OP  TKK  Mayor, 
Los  Angele*.  Calif.,  September  19, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Patji,  O.  Rooexs, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreiffn   Commerce,   Raj/bum 
House  Office  Building,  Waahirmton,  D.C. 
Dkar  Cokgrxssman  Rooxes:    Because  of  a 
conflict  In  my  schedule.  I  am  unable  to  testify 
in  person,  on  this  important  issue  being  dls- 
CTissed  by  the  Committee,  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
But,  I  felt  it  Important  that  the  Committee 
receive  the  enclosed  material  to  supplement 
your  hearing  record. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EJ»A.)  promulgated  a  re- 
vised Transportation  Control  Plan  for  the 
South  Coast  Atr  Quality  Region.  In  response 
to  the  propoaed  transportation  control  plan 
for  the  S.CA.QJl..  an  Inter-Agency  Task 
Force  was  established  The  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  task  force  waa  to  develop  com- 
ments on  the  E.P.A.  plan.  As  a  result,  tbe 
Inter-agency  task  force  filed  a  comment  doo- 
imsent  with  the  Agency,  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
vlsora.  President,  the  Southern  California 
Association  of  Oovemments.  the  California 
Highway   Patrol,   Caltfomla   Department   of 
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Transportation,  League  of  California  Cities 
and  myself.  I  believe  this  comment  document 
represented  a  positive  effort  In  Inter-agency 
cooperation  to  maet  the  BJ>A.'s  requirements 
It  is  mandatory  that  the  E.P.A.  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  at  the  Federal 
level,  duplicate  our  inter-agency  cooperation 
demonstrated  here  at  tbe  local  level. 

At  the  August  9,  1973  hearing  conducted 
by  the  BJ>^.,  I  provided  a  deUUed  statement 
conunentlng  on  the  Agency's  transportation 
control  plan  for  the  S.CA.Q.R.  This  sUte- 
ment  along  with  other  supporting  material  is 
hereby  submitted  for  the  record. 

There  are  a  number  of  laeues  I  believe  the 
Committee  should  consider  when  reviewing 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Above  all,  it  Is  mandatory 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
continue  to  require  the  auto  %nd  oil  Indus- 
tries to  live  up  to  their  environmental  re- 
sponsibilities. We  know  that  automobiles  can 
be  mantifactured  domestically  to  meet  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements.  I  would  submit 
that  if  the  auto  Industry  does  not  respond 
with  needed  changes  to  modify  their  engine 
design,  that  tbe  Congress  mandate  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  public  health  of  the  nation  will  be 
better  served  by  imposing  stronger  controls 
on  the  auto  industry  to  the  same  vigorous 
standard  of  review  by  which  control  plans 
for  cities  have  been  Imposed.  It  Is  clear  that 
despite  the  threat  to  the  public  health,  the 
auto  industry  has  benefited  from  a  double 
standard,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
controls  as  have  been  imposed  on  cities. 

Before  the  Committee  questions  the  exist- 
ing air  quality  health  standards.  I  recom- 
mend you  review  the  E.P.A.'s  health  research 
budget  priorities.  Recently  it  was  shown  that 
ev«;n  though  the  Agency's  health  research 
budget  is  limited,  the  Agency  has  continued 
to  provide  millions  of  dollars  to  the  auto 
industry  and  oil  companies — both  regulated 
by  EJ».A. — for  health  studies  upon  which 
E.P.A.,  In  part,  bases  regulations  of  those  In- 
dustries. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Intent  of  the  proposed 
transportation  control  plan  will  be  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile, accompanied  by  a  marked  Improvement 
In  the  air  quality.  If  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
dare  not  fall  to  recognize  that  these  achieve- 
ments WlU  require  far  greater  infusion  of 
dollta  than  at  present.  For  example,  to  com- 
ply with  the  E.P_A.  strategy  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District  would  need:  an  additional  1,400 
buses  at  a  capital  cost  of  (104  million,  with 
an  annual  operating  deficit  of  131  million. 
Thus,  to  make  the  strategies  work.  It  will 
necessitate  massive  federal  support  for  ur- 
ban mass  transit.  Clearly  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  ctirrently  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  this  need,  by  supporting 
legislation  now  pending  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  which  would  provide  mass  transit 
operating  resources. 

Lastly,  it  is  Imperative  that  tbe  Congress 
develop  a  procedure  for  Interrelating  trans- 
portation control  strategies  with  complex 
source  regulations.  The  current  regulations 
implemented  concurrently,  create  a  situa- 
tion that  encourages  Increased  suburbanlza- 
tlon,  as  workers  flnd  central  city  commut- 
ing more  dUBcult  by  car,  with  few  transit 
Improvements  to  take  up  the  Increased  de- 
mand— Impacting  plans  for  revitalising  the 
central  core.  It  is  important  that  the  Issues 
of  transportation  control,  land  use  control, 
and  air  qullity  control  are  procedurally  In- 
terrelated. Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  procedure  contained  In  land  use  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  which  In  part,  regulates  "devel- 
opment of  regional  Impact."  Of  particular 
Importance  Is  the  need  for  quantitative 
standards  of  clear  air  tolerancy,  which  can  be 
translated  by  local  jurladlctlons  In  terms  of 
urban  growth.  In  a  context  of  both  a  per- 
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mlsslble   rate   and   location   within   an    air 
basin. 

The  task  of  your  Committee,  albeit  the 
Congress,  Is  an  important  one.  One  which 
must  balance  the  environmental,  social  and 
economic  needs.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  integrity  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  be  maintained.  Thus,  any  changes  or 
modifications  must  be  carefuUy  considered 
and  kept  to  a  minimum.  Considerable  eSorts 
must  be  made  to  strengthen  the  Act,  not 
weaken  it. 

I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  this  task. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  BkADLrr, 

Mayor. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  few  remaining  constitutionally 
elected,  free  governments  of  South  Amer- 
ica died  a  violent  death  in  Chile  late  last 
month  when  the  military  overthrew 
President  Salvador  Allende  and  dissolved 
the  Congress. 

In  place  of  democratic  government,  the 
jimta  instituted  a  military  dictatorship, 
complete  with  mlddle-of-the-nlght  redds 
on  homes,  wholesale  arrests,  mass  execu- 
tions, firing  squads,  heavy  censorship, 
book  burning,  the  outlawing  of  political 
parties  and  labor  unions,  and  restrictive 
curfews. 

There  is  widespread  international  con- 
cern over  the  possible  danger  to  human 
lives  and  human  rights  in  Chile  in  the 
wake  of  the  coup.  Thousands  of  persons 
are  being  held  in  custody,  including  for- 
mer Cabinet-level  ofiBcials,  freelj'  elected 
members  of  the  Congress,  university  stu- 
dents and  their  professors,  and  non- 
Chilean  nationals  who  are  political  refu- 
gees from  their  native  countries.  This 
concern  is  heightened  in  the  wake  of  the 
junta's  announcement  that  It  intends  to 
apply  military  justice  to  these  detainees. 
The  Allende  government  had  attempted 
to  introduce  democratic  social  reforms 
and  redistribute  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion more  equitably  among  the  people. 
It  ran  Into  the  bitter  opposition  not  just 
of  the  rightwlng  military  but  also  the 
giant  multinational  corporations. 

We  have  seen  how  at  least  one  of  these 
massive  conglomerates,  ITT,  was  willing 
to  put  up  at  least  $1  million  to  prevent 
the  Allende  government  from  taking  of- 
fice 3  years  ago  despite  its  fairly  won 
victory  at  the  polls.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  the  role  of  these  industrial 
giants  was  In  finally  having  that  freely 
elected  government  violently  removed. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  abuse  of 
human  rights  by  the  military  dictator- 
ship In  Chile,  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  new  Government  to 
see  that  those  rights  are  protected  for  all 
persons,  Chilean  and  foreign,  as  provided 
in  the  universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  other  relevant  international 
legal  Instruments  guaranteeing  the 
granting  of  asylum,  safe  conduct,  ano 
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humane  treatment.  The  resolution  also 
seeJEs  early  publication  of  the  names;,  of 
those  being  detained  by  the  Junta  and  the 
charges  against  them.  ' 

The  text  of  my  concurrent  resolution 
follows : 

CONCTIRRENT    RKSOLTTrlON 

Whereas  in  the  aftermath  of  the  change 
of  government  In  Chile  there  U  widespread 
concern  over  the  possible  danger  to  human 
lives  and  human  rights  in  that  country; 

Whereas  thousands  of  people  are  being 
held  in  custody  Including  former  cabinet- 
level  ofOclals,  membere  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  students  and  professors  of  univer- 
sities and  non-Chilean  nationals  who  are 
political  refugees  from  ttaelr  home  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
stated  an  intention  to  apply  military  Justice 
to  those  being  held  In  c\i8tody:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
request  the  Government  of  Chile  to  under- 
take the  following : 

(a)  to  Insure  protection  of  human  rights 
of  aU  individuals.  Chilean  and  foreign,  as 
provided  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  other  relevant  International 
legal  Instruments  guaranteeing  the  granting 
of  asylum,  safe  conduct,  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  as  provided  In  article  3  of 
the  Geneva  conventions,  article  14  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
United  Nations  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  the  Declaration 
on  Territorial  Asylum,  and  the  Convention 
and  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Ref- 
ugees; and 

(b)  to  publish  as  soon  as  possible  the 
names  of  those  being  held  In  custody  and 
the  charges  against  them. 


THE  SEVERE  EFFECT  OF  THE 
INCREASED  POSTAL  RATES 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  increases  in 
mailing  rates  initiated  by  the  new  Pos- 
tal Service  are  having  a  severe  effect 
on  the  publications  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. These  organizations,  includ- 
ing veterans,  religious,  and  fraternal 
groups,  have  traditionally  been  allowed 
by  Congress  to  have  a  low  cost  means 
of  disseminating  information  to  their 
membership.  They  are  now  being  sub- 
jected to  the  second  highest  rate  In- 
crease for  all  classes  of  mail  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  share  the  hope 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  be  success- 
ful in  achieving  Its  objective  of  be- 
coming a  break-even  operation;  how- 
ever, I  maintain  that  we  must  exert 
caution  that  this  objective  is  not  at- 
tained at  the  expense  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. Their  publications  perform  a 
valuable  public  service  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  take 
steps  to  Insure  the  availability  of  rea- 
sonable mailing  rates. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  recent  postal  increases.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  per  piece  surcharge 
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which  can  be  as  high  as  l.S  cents  and 
it  would  allow  organizations  to  mail 
250,000  copies  of  their  publications  at 
the  old  second-class  rates. 

This  measure  is  not  intended  to  sub- 
vert the  new  Rate  Commission  but  rather 
to  maintain  the  historic  mailing  priv- 
ileges for  nonprofit  organizations.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
rate  relief  for  these  organizations. 


AUTO    BUZZER,    INTERLOCK 
OPTIONAL.  NOT  MANDATORY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or    TXXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  1974  new  model  automobiles 
hit  the  road,  there  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  talk  about  the  interlock  buzzer 
system.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  for  the 
support  of  my  bill,  HH.  9600,  which  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  eliminate  his  requirement  that  auto- 
mobiles must  have  the  interlock  buzzer 
system  with  shoulder  harness  and  seat 
belts. 

This  mandatory  requirement  has  al- 
ready stirred  up  comments  that  are  very 
logical  and  demand  attention.  Let  me 
quote  a  businessman  from  Irving: 

Through  the  years,  I  have  ijersonally 
talked  with  hundreds  of  professional  drivers 
particularly  in  the  Petroleum  Industry  who 
refuse  to  wear  safety  belts  because  they've 
seen  their  own  peers  burned  to  death  be- 
cause they  couldn't  escape  after  an  accident. 

As  to  buzzer  equipment  one  of  our  major 
national  clients  lost  their  sales  manager  who 
was  attempting  as  he  drove,  to  shut  off  the 
buzzer  system  while  driving.  He,  In  attempt- 
ing to  shut  the  buzzer  off,  became  distracted 
and  ran  off  the  road,  hitting  a  concrete 
brld^. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  from 
a  man  in  New  Lisbon,  Wis. : 

An  amendment  of  the  law  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  right  of  the  people.  A 
former  employee  of  ovirs,  a  truck  driver,  has 
only  one  leg  as  a  result  of  being  pinned  in 
by  a  seat  belt  when  a  tire  exploded  on  his 
Semi-  Seat  belts  will  not  stop  accidents,  a 
lower  speed  limit  and  a  severe  crackdown  on 
drunks  wUl. 

While  unpacking  my  car  at  a  motel  In 
Florida  last  winter  I  heard  a  screech  and 
looked  up  to  see  a  car  coming  at  me  at  about 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  I  ducked  and  the  car 
swerved  off  and  hit  a  fence.  What  happened? 
The  poor  old  man  that  was  In  the  car  said 
he  tried  to  reach  down  and  puU  back  the  gms 
pedal  that  was  stuck  but  he  couldn't  reach 
it  on  account  of  bis  rfamn  seat  belt,  as  be 
put  It.  He  could  have  been  klUed  and  I  know 
I  came  cloee. 

Let  me  give  you  one  from  a  man  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  who  wrote  in  to  the  Dallas 
News.  Here  Is  part  of  his  comment: 

A  person&l  experience  further  convinced 
me  of  the  potential  danger  of  such  devices. 
Through  no  fault  of  mine,  a  speed  demon  hit 
my  car  broadside.  Fortunately,  my  seat  belt 
was  not  fastened.  Had  it  been.  I  would  have 
been  pinned  to  the  seat.  Under  the  circ\un- 
stances.  the  violence  of  the  Impact  literally 
threw  me  out  of  my  shoes  and  into  the  back 
seat.  My  fMvhead  waa  cut  and  the  impact 
caused  other  damage   but  a  fastened  seat 
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belt,  much  leas  a  harness,  would  have  meant 
irreparable  disfigurement  or  Instant  death. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  fine  young  lacty, 
20  years  old.  in  Port  Worth : 

I  wholeheartedly  support  your  stand  con- 
cerning the  "big  brother"  attitude  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken.  I  was  In  a  rather  serious 
automobile  wreck  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Had 
I  been  wearing  my  seat  belt  at  the  time.  1 
probably  would  be  severely  crippled  today  or 
even  dead.  The  seat  of  my  1966  Volkswagen 
was  Jammed  within  3  inches  of  the  steering 
wheel.  Fortunately,  I  was  fiung  into  the  other 
seat.  I  realize  that  this  law  will  apply  to 
American  made  cars,  but  I  feel  that  should 
I  buy  a  car  in  the  future  that  has  this  fea- 
ture. I  should  have  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  wear  the  seat  belt. 

Last  week  when  I  was  back  in  my  dis- 
trict I  had  a  long  visit  with  a  fine  lady 
from  Fanners  Branch.  She  wanted  to 
know  what  medical  research  had  been 
done  on  this  shoulder  strap  harness  to 
determine  If  It  would  cause  cancer  in 
women.  She  is  convinced  that  the  inter- 
mltent  pressure  from  the  shoulder  strap 
across  a  woman's  breast  wUl  lead  to  can- 
cer after  a  period  of  5  years  or  so.  She 
said  that  this  harness  pressiire  pushing 
in  and  pushing  out  on  the  softer  tissues 
would  gradually  cause  irritation  and  lead 
to  cancer  of  the  breast.  My  answer  to  her 
was  that  I  know  of  no  cancer  research 
made  by  the  Transportation  Department 
before  they  Issued  the  mandatory  decree. 

Safety  equipment  should  be  avsiilable 
in  all  automobiles,  but  it  should  be  on  an 
optional  basis.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
that  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  Sometimes  the  seatbelt  will  help 
you,  but  there  will  be  occasions  when  It 
could  mean  your  death. 

This  buzzer  interlock  shoulder  harness 
system  for  automobiles  is  the  greatest 
straltjacket  thrust  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  have  used  to  regiment  the 
lives  of  America. 
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ACT  DOOMS  LOCAL  AUTHORITY 


MARAZm  WELCOMES  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARAZITI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  oppoitimity  to  welcome 
to  our  country  and  to  my  State  a  living 
symbol  of  the  Hungarian  people's  unre- 
lenting t>attle  against  tyranny. 

Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  81- 
year-old  Primate  of  Hungary  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Esztergon  has  been  an  ardent 
foe  of  communism  and  a  champion  of 
freedom  in  his  homeland.  He  has  spent 
23  years  of  his  life  either  in  prison  or 
as  a  refugee,  but  remained  steadfast  and 
unbending. 

Further  introduction  is  unnecessary 
for  his  name  Is  legend  to  his  own  people 
and  to  all  people  everywhere  who  regard 
freedom  and  Justice  as  an  individual 
right. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty,  I  salute  you.  It 
Is  with  warm  Eulmiration  and  sincerity 
that  I  welcome  you  to  the  United  States 
and  our  fair  State  of  New  Jersey. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   lUCHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Ingham  County  News, 
Ingham  County,  Mich.,  of  September  26^ 
1973.  regarding  Federal  land-use  legisla- 
tion, has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
would  ask  that  It  be  inserted  into  the 
RxcoRO  so  that  others  may  know  of  con- 
cerns being  expressed  at  the  local  level 
that  such  legislation  might  preempt  local 
decisionmaking  processes.  Certainly  any 
effective  development  of  long-range 
planning  in  the  field  of  land-use  regula- 
tions must  encompsiss  input  from  ail 
levels  of  government,  with  emphasis  on 
State  and  local  units,  and  I  would  hope 
that  this  point  would  be  carefully 
weighed  as  we  consider  land-use  pro- 
posals. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Act  Dooms  Local  AirrHOErrT 

Local  governments  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  began  assuming  planning  and  zon- 
ing powers  late  In  the  19th  Century.  In  the 
interests  of  seeing  their  towns  and  cities 
develop  in  an  orderly  way,  property  owners 
by  and  large  have  accepted  this  Intrusion 
Into  their  traditional  rights  to  use  a  piece  of 
land  for  whatever  purpose  they  chose.  We 
are  reaching  a  point,  however,  where  land 
use  controls  are  spinning  a  web  around  prop- 
erty rights  in  a  way  that  surely  would  have 
appalled  our  grandfathers. 

City  and  county  governments  are  yielding 
to  pressure  to  surrender  their  planning  and 
zoning  powers  to  regional  bodies.  Many 
states,  California  among  them,  have  placed 
the  control  of  development  of  at  least  part 
of  their  land  in  the  hands  of  state  agencies. 
Predictably,  the  federal  government  Is  next. 
Legislation  is  moving  through  the  93rd  Con- 
gress that  will  make  the  question  of  what 
happens  to  the  vacant  lot  at  the  end  of  our 
block  an  issue  of  national  policy. 

The  proposed  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act,  which  has  bipartisan 
support,  has  the  Innocent  outlines  of  a  pro- 
gressive piece  of  environmental  legislation, 
with  the  customary  price  tag  of  federal  funds. 
It  wotild  distribute  $100  million  a  year  to 
state  governments  to  encourage  them  to 
adopt  statewide  land  use  policies  and  see  that 
they  are  enforced.  With  that  kind  of  Impetus 
for  distant,  centralized  planning  and  zoning 
authority,  the  historic  local  responslbUity  in 
the  field  appears  doomed,  not  to  mention 
what  might  remain  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual property  owner. 

This  might  be  the  time  for  citizens  to  draw 
back  and  consider  how  far  they  want  to  go 
in  creating  government  agencies  to  hold 
sway  over  the  use  of  land.  What  exactly  is  the 
deed  to  a  piece  of  property  going  to  mean 
when  there  is  an  environmental  policeman 
on  every  comer,  possibly  in  a  federal  uni- 
form? The  quesiton  is  as  much  a  philosophic 
one  as  a  political  one. 

The  environmentalists  argue  that  land  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  only  a  commodity 
to  be  bought,  sold  and  used  freely  within  the 
framework  of  a  community  plan.  It  must  be 
"managed"  in  the  public  Interest,  the  way  we 
manage  our  water  and  mineral  resources  to 
conserve  them  and  assure  they  will  serve  the 
public  good.  Granted  that  pellmell  growth 
and  development  can  be  ruinous,  are  the 
American  people  and  their  local  governments 
really  so  lrTe8p>on8lble  that  they  must  con- 
jure up  a  presumably  wiser  Big  Brother  to 
decide  how  they  will  use  their  land? 
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Our  towns  and  cities  are  already  bowing 
to  the  dictates  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments to  clean  up  their  air  and  water. 
Those  environmental  problems  are  considered 
too  big  and  too  serious — too  "regional" — to 
be  left  to  local  action.  At  the  rate  we're  going, 
the  day  will  come  when  we  have  to  apply 
to  Congress  for  building  permits. 


A  FREE  AMERICA  IS  DEPENDENT 
UPON  A  FREE  PRESS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALjroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  may  recall  some  remarks  which 
I  made  on  this  floor  several  months  ago, 
on  May  10,  regarding  one  of  the  many 
recent  incidents  in  which  gim-waving 
narcotics  agents  suddenly  £md  without 
warning  broke  into  the  homes  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  by  mistake. 

The  Ontario- Upland  Daily  Report  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  concerning 
this  same  incident  and  drew  a  few  con- 
clusions that  I  believe  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "Just  like  Nazis."  was 
printed  on  Sunday,  September  23.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Just  Likc  Nazis 

It's  bard  enough  to  believe  that  in  America, 
narcotics  agents,  looking  and  behaving  like 
common  hoodlums,  can  break  into  decent 
pec^le's  homes  without  a  search  warrant  and 
terrorize  them  at  gunpoint. 

What  is  even  harder  to  believe  Is  that  when 
the  mistake  is  publicly  acknowledged — and 
the  mistake  has  been  made  a  distressing 
number  of  times  around  the  country — the 
neighbors  of  the  victims  harass  them  as  if 
they,  not  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  were 
the  guilty  ones. 

This  at  any  rate  is  what  happened  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Olglotto  of  ColllnsvlUe,  m. 
After  they  complained  about  an  illegal  drug 
raid  on  their  home  last  April  they  began 
receiving  anonymous  late-night  telephone 
calls.  Their  cars  were  damaged  while  parked. 
Their  close  relatives  also  became  targets  of 
harassment. 

The  Oiglottos  were  finally  forced  to  move 
and  to  take  up  new  lives  in  another  state. 

The  people  who  did  the  things  that  were 
done  to  them  are  the  same  kind  of  pec^ie 
who  threw  rocks  through  Jewish  store  win- 
dows in  Germany  back  In  the  1930b  after  the 
Nazis  gAve  the  go-ahead. 

And  lest  anyone  argue  that  "it  can't  hap- 
pen here."  we  need  only  remind  ourselves 
that  the  Watergate  burglars  acted  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  had  the  blessing  of  high  au- 
thority. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  other  stories 
in  the  news  that  restore  one's  faith  and  indi- 
cate that  it  will  take  a  lot  more  than  crlm- 
inals-with-badges  or  "overzealous"  public 
servants  to  make  It  "happen  here." 

Though  the  Giglottos  and  others  in  their 
situation  may  doubt  it.  and  they  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  doubt  it,  there 
is  still  a  strong  and  fundamental  residue  of 
belief  In  fair  play  in  America. 

One  of  the  latest  proofs  of  this  was  a 
Florida  Jury's  dismissal,  almost  with  disgust, 
of  the  government's  case  against  the  so- 
called  "OainesvlUe  Eight."  a  group  of  anti- 
war Vietnam  veterans  charged  with  plotting 
to  disrupt  by  violent  means  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Miami  In  1973. 

The  OalnesvUIe  acquittal   made   it  eight 
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straight  times  the  government  has  fallen  on 
Its  face  In  trying  to  win  convictions  against 
antiwar  activists. 

The  list  includes  Dr.  Spook,  Daniel  EUsberg 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  famed 
"Chicago  Seven." 

Now  the  Juries  in  OainesvlUe  and  in  the 
other  trials  may  not  have  particularly  liked 
the  looks,  beliefs  or  life  styles  of  the  accused. 
But  they  liked  even  less  the  spectacle  of  the 
United  States  government,  with  all  its 
enormous  power,  building  these  cases  on 
the  testimony  of  paid  Informers,  undercover 
infiltrators  or  an  agent  provocateur  who.  In 
at  least  one  of  the  eight  trials,  planned  and 
directed  the  very  crime  the  defendants  were 
accused  of. 

No,  'it  cant  happen  here" — not  as  long  as 
true  Americans  can  stiU  express  their  will 
through  the  Jury  system  and  the  baUot 
box. 

And  that,  to  use  the  words  of  President 
Nixon  in  his  recent  press  conference.  Is  reaUy 
what  "the  urgent  business  of  America"  is  aU 
about. 

I  Wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
John  Jopes,  edtior,  and  the  other  people 
at  the  Daily  Fleport  for  bringing  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  their  readers 
on  the  editorial  page.  I  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  "It  can't  happen  here,"  as  they 
say.  Is  because  we  have  a  free  and  out- 
spoken press  which  will  not  let  it  happen 
here.  And  the  day  that  the  press  fails 
us.  or  the  day  that  we  fall  the  press  by 
allowing  a  paranoid  administration  in 
Washington  to  mute  the  press,  wUl  be 
the  day  that  it  does  happen  here. 


THOUGHTS  ON  UNIONS  AND 
INFLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or    ALAB&ICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  labor  contracts 
expire  in  the  coming  months,  and  the 
Nation  will  watch  serious  labor-man- 
agement bargaining  with  considerable 
interest.  Unquestionably,  there  will  be 
demands  for  increased  wages  tind/or 
benefits  by  labor  and  counteroffers  by 
management  before  a  common  ground 
for  agreement  can  be  found. 

A  newspaper  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  Union  Springs  Herald  In  Union 
Springs,  Ala.,  had  a  recent  editorial  on 
this  subject  which  is  thought  provoking, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  other 
Members  of  the  House.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

T'HOtrCHTS  ON  Untoks  avd  Intlation 
The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  is  strik- 
ing the  Chrysler  plant,  although  it  may  be 
settled  before  press  time.  We  are  not  against 
unions  per  se  But  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
public  needs  to  distinguish  between  the  rank 
and  file  union  member  who  (like  the  little 
taxpayer  pays  the  freight)  and  the  fat  union 
bosses. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  If  the  little 
union  member  said  to  the  big  union  boss: 
"Look,  we  have  already  priced  ourselves  out 
of  world  markets  and  one-third  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  We  get  a  raise  and  InfiaUon 
eats  It  up  before  our  contract  runs  out. 
Something  Is  wrong.  So.  Instead  of  asking  for 
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a  raise  this  year,  let's  hold  the  line  and  ask 
the  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  prices  10 
per  cent,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  let's  strike!" 

Of  course  ttiis  will  never  happen. 

But  if  steel  unions,  instead  of  asking  for 
a  raise  followed  this  fcnmula,  and  auto  unions 
and  right  on  down  the  line  agreed  to  work 
for  the  same  wage,  provided  manufacturers 
reduced  all  prices  at  least  10  per  cent,  the 
worker  would  be  a  lot  better  off  financially 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  would  make  the 
same  wages,  but  every  item  he  buys  would 
be  selling  for  less,  and  his  take  home  pay 
would  purchase  more. 

If  that  worked,  then  maybe  he  c(  A  try 
the  same  formula  on  the  politicians,  teu  them 
he  would  vote  for  them  provided  they  would 
agree  to  reduce  spending  and  reduce  his 
taxes,  and  if  this  worked  the  average  work- 
ing man  and  woman  would  eventually  be  able 
to  live  on  what  they  are  making.  The  way 
things  are  going  now,  the  working  man  may 
make  $1,000  a  day — but  It  may  not  buy  a 
pound  of  steak  and  a  loaf  of  bread  I 


PROTEST  TO  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  Initiated  a  protest  to  the 
Air  Force  regarding  their  intentions  to 
purchase  200  debarked  beagle  puppies 
for  use  in  testing  poisonous  gases.  I  have 
now  found  out  that  the  Army  is  purchas- 
ing 400  beagles  for  similar  experiments. 
I  have  written  to  the  Army  to  protest 
these  actions  and  I  would  like  to  submit 
their  resf>onse  to  my  inquiiy  for  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Depaktment  or  the  AaicT, 
OmcE  or  THE  SEcarrAKT  or  the  AascT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  13,  1973. 
Honorable  Les  Aspin 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAB  Ma.  Aspin:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
concerning  the  beagle  contract  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Maryland,  these  animals  are  being 
procured  on  an  c^>en  end  contract.  Only 
those  animals  actuaUy  caUed  for  during  the 
year  will  be  supplied.  The  400  mentioned  In 
the  invitation  to  bid  will  be  supplied  on  an 
on-call  basis  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  MO.OO/animal  as  they  are  delivered. 

The  planned  uses  of  these  animals  are  in 
a  variety  of  research  and  testing  programs 
from  detecting  of  toxicity  in  products  of  de- 
militarized chemical  munitions  (110  ani- 
mals); detecting  toxicity  in  normal  muni- 
tions that  were  damaged  by  fire  (80  animals) : 
testing  for  toxicity  of  compound  BA-4033, 
a  riot  control  agent  (48  animals):  and  the 
toxicology  of  binary  comf>ounds  to  be  used 
In  developing  vaccines  to  chftmical  agents 
(110  animals).  The  remaining  animals  were 
originally  scheduled  for  use  in  a  study  ^>on- 
sored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  National  Institute  of  Health,  but  this 
work  was  cancelled  and  the  dogs  will  either 
not  be  procured  or  will  be  used  In  an,  as  of 
now,  undetermined  manner. 

The  beagle  dog  is  a  standard  laboratory 
animal.  The  physiology  of  this  animal  is  well 
known  and  therefore  makes  base  line  data, 
necessary  for  any  biological  testing  or  re- 
search, available  to  the  researcher  without 
the  necessity  of  establishing  this  data  him- 
self. 

Sincerely, 

Craklxs  R.  Smith, 
Colonel.  GS  Chief,  PUtna  and  Opera- 
tions Division. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM  TO  MEDICARE 
FOR  FEDERAL  RETIREES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program.  I  was  most  in- 
terested last  year  in  section  210  of  HM.  1 
which,  in  effect,  mandated  that  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  employee  program  be 
provided  with  coverage  supplementary 
to  parts  A  and  B  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

At  present.  Federal  retirees  eligible  for 
medicare  do  not  have  such  an  option,  but 
must  buy  either  the  high-  or  low-option 
package  that  is  available  to  all  other 
Federal  employees — who  do  not  have  eli- 
gibility for  medicare. 

To  implement  the  intent  of  H.R.  1. 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Act  are  necessary.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  would 
effect  the  necessary  changes. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  this  legislation 
will  then  elicit  discussion  and  debate  as 
to  what  form  of  supplementary  program 
can  best  meet  the  needs  of  these  retired 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follows : 

HJt. — 
A  bill  to  provide  certain  enroUees  of  Federal 
heaJtb  benefit  plans  coverage  supplemen- 
tary to  parts  A  and  B  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram with  appropriate  Government  con- 
tribution thereto 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  8902  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
comma  in  lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  words  "except  that 
ellglbUlty  to  enroU  In  a  plan  which  provides 
health  benefits  supplementary  to  the  bene- 
fits provided  under  part  A  or  B  of  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (or  both  parts  A 
and  B  of  such  title)  shall  be  restricted  to 
employees  and  annuitants  eligible  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  program  under  such  part  (or 
parts) ." 

Skc.  2.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
8903  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Service  benefit  plan. — One  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  plan,  offering  two  levels  of  bene- 
fits, and  In  addition,  offering  to  eligible  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  a  choice  of  beneflu 
supplementary  to  the  protection  afforded 
such  employees  and  annuitants  under  part 
A  or  B.  or  both  parts  A  and  B.  of  title  XVIU 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  which  pay- 
ment 18  made  by  a  carrier  under  contracts 
with  physicians,  hospitals,  or  other  providers 
of  health  services  for  benefits  of  the  types 
described  by  section  8904(1)  of  thta  title 
given  to  employees  or  annuitants,  or  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  or.  under  certain  con- 
ditions, payment  Is  made  by  a  carrier  to  the 
employee  or  annuitant  or  member  of  his 
family. 

"(2)  Indemnity  benefit  plan— On©  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  plan,  offering  two  levels  of  bene- 
fits, and  In  addition,  offering  to  eligible  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  a  choice  of  benefits 
supplementary  to  the  protection  afforded 
such  employees  and  annuitants  imder  part 
A  or  B.  or  both  parts  A  and  B.  of  title  XVm 
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ot  the  Social  Security  Act  under  which  a  car- 
rier agrees  to  pay  certain  stmis  of  money,  not 
In  exoeas  of  the  actual  ezpenaes  Incurred,  for 
benefits  of  the  types  described  by  section 
8904(2)  of  this  title." 

See.  3.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
8904  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  adding  to  each  such  paragraph 
a  new  subparagraph  (O)  as  follows: 

"(O)  Optional  benefits  supplementary  to 
those  benefits  offered  under  part  A  or  B.  or 
both  parts  A  and  B.  of  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act.  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  any  of  the  types  of  benefits  described 
In  (A)  through  (F)     above." 

Sac.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8906  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  biweekly  Gov- 
ernment contribution  for  health  benefits  for 
employees  or  annuitants  enrolled  In  health 
benefits  plans  under  this  chi4>tar  shall  be 
adjusted,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  of  each  year,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average  of  the 
subscription  charges  In  effect  on  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  adjustment,  with  respect  to 
self  alone  or  self  and  family  enrollments,  as 
applicable,  for  the  highest  level  of  benefits 
offered  by — 

"(1)   the  service  benefit  plan; 
"(2)   the  indemnity  benefit  plan; 
"(3)   the  two  employee  organization  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission;  and 

"(4)  the  two  comprehensive  oiedlc&I  plana 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission." 

Skc.  6.  Section  8906  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g).  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (d) .  (e) .  (f ) .  (g) .  (h) .  and  (1) . 
respectively,  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (c) 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Government  contribution  for  an 
employee  or  annuitant  who  has  elected  the 
optional  benefits  described  In  section  8904 
(1)(0)  and  8904(2)  (G)  of  thU  title  shall  be 
In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Government  makes  toward 
the  health  Insurance  of  any  employee  or  an- 
nuitant enrolled  for  high  option  coverage  un- 
der the  Govemment-wlde  plans  authorized 
under  this  chapter.  Such  contribution  shall 
be  made  in  the  form  of  (1)  a  contribution 
toward  the  protection  supplementary  to  part 
A  or  B.  or  parts  A  and  B.  of  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  (2)  a  payment  to  or 
on  behalf  of  such  employee  or  annuitant  to 
offset  the  cost  to  him  of  his  coverage  under 
title  XVrn  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  (8) 
a  conabinatlon  of  such  contribution  and  such 
payment." 

Sxc.  6.  Subsectlcxi  (g)  (redesignated  as 
subsection  (h)  by  section  6  of  this  Act)  of 
section  8906  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(h)  The  Government  contributions  au- 
thorized by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  for  health  benefits  for  an  annuitant 
shall  be  paid  from  annual  appropriations 
which  are  authorized  to  be  made  for  that 
purpoee." 


THE  CHILD  ABUSERS:   THE  STORY 
OF  ONE  FAMILY 


October  2,  1973 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  chUd  abuse 
no  longer  Is  a  problem  known  only  to  pro- 
fessionals dealing  with  its  aftermath. 
There  have  been  many  articles  about  this 


tragic  problem.  One  of  the  better  pieces 
appeared  in  the  October  10.  1972,  edition 
of  World  magazine.  In  it.  Miriam  Murav- 
chik  writes  poignantly  of  one  family  en- 
meshed in  the  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems that  often  lead  to  the  abuse  of 
children. 

We  cannot  underemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  family  environ- 
ment to  the  growth  and  development  of 
physically  and  emotionally  sound  chil- 
dren. And  we  will  not  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  abusive  parents  if  we  simply  pun- 
ish parents  for  abusing  their  children 
and  ignore  both  the  causes  behind  the 
abuse  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fam- 
ily as  a  unit. 

The  article  follows : 
Thx  Child  Abttsbks  :  Thx  Stort  or  Om 
Faiult 
(By  Miriam  Muravchlk ) 
(Child    abuse — for    most    people    an    un> 
imaginable  horror — Is  one  of  the  dark  cur- 
rents of  human  nature  that  can  be  dealt 
with.) 

I  remember  Lilly  when  she  first  came  to 
our  storefront  law  office.  She  had  been  named 
a  neglected  chUd  on  a  petition  taken  out 
against  her  mother.  Lilly  was  then  ten  years 
old — a  pale,  green-eyed  child,  painfully  shy, 
one  in  a  family  of  six  children,  all  alleged  to 
have  been  neglected. 

I  learned  that  LUly's  mother  bad  come  to 
New  York  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
with  neither  friends  nor  famUy.  poor  and 
Illiterate.  She  had  been  a  ready  victim  for 
landlords,  creditors,  and  men  who  had  little 
to  give  her — predators  of  her  slum  commu- 
nity. Years  later  when  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Investi- 
gated, they  found  she  was  living  In  badly 
deteriorated  housing,  with  an  older  alcoholic 
man  who  regularly  drank  up  part  of  her  wel- 
fare check  and  was  indifferent  to  her  chil- 
dren. Lilly's  mother  refused  to  execute  an 
Order  of  Protection  given  her  by  the  court 
ordering  this  man  out  of  her  home.  The 
court  found  ber  to  be  neglectful.  She  had 
come  for  legal  services  too  late;  LUly  and  two 
of  her  brothers  were  remanded  to  temporary 
city  shelters,  and  then  sent  on  to  longer-term 
residential  schools.  Our  case  was  closed. 

Seven  years  later  LUly  came  back  to  our 
office.  She  had  given  birth  to  two  children. 
This  time  she  came  with  a  petition  alleging 
chUd  abuse. 

As  I  grew  to  know  her,  I  learned  the 
story  of  those  Intervening  years.  LUly  had 
experienced  the  court-ordered  separation 
from  ber  famUy  and  Institutional  placement 
and  overwhelming  rejection'  by  her  mother. 
"My  mother  put  me  away."  She  had  returned 
home  when  she  was  twelve — no  longer  a 
child.  She  had  felt  estranged  from  her 
brothers  and  sisters  and  from  the  people  In 
her  neighborhood,  and  although  she  had 
clung  chUdiahly  to  ber  mother,  small  con- 
flicts upset  ber  and  betrayed  her  rage.  -At 
school  she  had  felt  that  the  teachers  and 
the  other  youngsters  looked  down  on  her. 
She  had  rarely  made  It  to  school,  but  pre- 
ferred Instead  to  sit  alone  on  the  stoop  of 
her  buUdlng.  She  learned  that  she  did  have 
something  of  value;  Men  wanted  her — espe- 
cially a  young  man  named  Carlos. 

Lilly  was  fourteen  when  she  left  home  to 
live  with  Carlos.  He  had  lived  on  the  block 
and  had  known  LUly  since  she  had  been  a 
child.  Now  he  held  a  steady,  well-paytng  job. 
Nothing  Is  known  of  the  early  years  of 
Carloe's  life  In  Santo  Domingo.  The  famUy 
who  raised  him  told  him  that  they  had 
taken  him  as  a  young  child  when  his  parenU 
had  died.  Had  he  In  fact  been  neglected, 
abused,  malnourished  during  his  crucial  first 
years?  A  psychiatrist  reported  many  years 
later  that  there  was  a  clue  that  "removal 
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from  his  biologic  mother  signified   betrayal 
and  abandonment." 

Carloe's  faster  family  immigrated  to  New 
York  and  began  the  difficult  task  of  accul- 
turation to  the  new  environment.  Both 
parents  worked.  The  chUd  remained  home 
aU  day— alone—with  adequate  food  and 
playthings,  but  frightened  and  lonely.  He 
described  spending  the  day  at  the  window, 
experiencing  terror  In  winter  as  It  grew 
dark.  Having  lost  his  first  parents,  he  was 
afrakl  to  confide  his  fears  to  his  foster 
parents.  His  bed  wetting  persisted  for  many 
years. 

His  loneliness  continued.  In  school  he  was 
described  as  "too  quiet."  In  high  school, 
however,  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  being 
"steady,  persistent,  hardworking."  But  be 
was  afraid  of  girls,  afraid  of  sex.  afrakl  to  let 
go  of  his  tightly  controUed  feelings.  He 
■ensed  LlUy's  need  and  vuInerabUlty,  and  eo 
with  her  he  felt  less  afraid. 

LUly  and  Carlos  set  up  house  together. 
Carloe's  foster  parents,  ambitious  for 
him,  objected  to  the  union,  and  LUly 
quickly  became  embittered  toward  them. 
Carlos  In  turn  resented  Lilly's  childish 
dependence  on  her  own  mother.  After  a 
short  period  of  strife,  Lilly  and  Carlos  be- 
came effectively  Isolated  from  both  their 
famUles.  from  the  help  and  support  their 
families  might  have  been  able  to  give  them. 
Their  life  together  became  difficult.  Lilly  did 
not  know  how  to  cook.  They  bad  been 
cheated  bv  a  credit  company.  They  had  little 
money  for  recreation,  and  they  bad  no 
friends. 

Carlos  tried  to  exercise  oontfol  by  domi- 
nating LUly.  He  was  jealous  and  would  not 
allow  her  to  go  out  of  the  hotiae  without 
him.  LUly  accepted  this,  content  to  spend 
most  of  her  days  idly  in  bed.  but  often  when 
Carlos  came  home  she  would  tease  and  pro- 
voke him  until  he  struck  her. 

Carlos  dreamed  of  a  career  that  would 
liberate  him.  He  enrolled  m  night  classes  In 
a  school  of  engineering.  LUly.  with  char- 
acterUtic  chUdlahneas.  resented  the  cost  and 
the  time  spent  away  from  her.  Carlos  begar 
to  falter  both  In  attendance  and  his  stu- 
dies. The  birth  of  their  first  chUd,  a  son. 
was  for  Carlos  an  affirmation  of  his  mascu- 
linity. But  by  the  same  token  the  event 
stirred  up  old  fears  and  anxieties.  He  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  chUd  was  really  his. 
Lilly,  unable  to  resist  hurting  him.  responded 
by   smiling   and   mocking   him. 

The  child  cried  a  lot,  and  often  spat  up 
hie  food,  and  came  to  provide  a  useful  foil 
tar  the  conflict  of  his  parents.  The  baby 
would  scream  unoontrollably.  and  Carlos 
would  lash  out  at  him.  OraduaUy,  LUly 
lekmed  how  to  deflect  Carlo's  anger  at  her 
onto  the  baby.  Later.  LUly  shamefacedly  de- 
scribed an  occasion  on  which  she  had  pi«- 
pared  a  bottle  which  was  too  hot  and  know- 
ingly handed  It  to  Carlos,  who  in  turn  know- 
ingly gave  it  to  the  baby.  In  short,  their 
XamUy  life  was  becoming  what  one  expert 
has  described  as  a  "preesure  cooker" — Iso- 
lated, tenee,  with  no  escape  hatch.  The 
child  had  become  their  scapegoat. 

A  year  later  a  second  chUd  was  bom.  a 
girl.  This  child  did  not  scream  like  her  broth- 
er CarUtos,  but  rather  cooed  and  smiled  at 
her  parents  reaesurlngly.  Carlos  did  not  le- 
experlenoe  the  anxiety  he  had  felt  at  the 
birth  of  hU  flrst  child,  and  Lilly  was  able 
to  identify  more  with  the  chUd's  small  pleas- 
ures However,  Lilly  felt  mcreaslngly  anxious 
about  her  own  feelings  and  behavior  toward 
Carlltoe.  She  brought  the  chUd  to  the  emer- 
gency cllzUc  and  complained  that  he  "cneil 
a  lot,  and  had  a  diaper  rash."  She  brought 
him  to  her  mother,  hoping  she  would  keep 
him  In  her  home  and  care  for  him.  Neither 
the  resident  at  the  hospital  nor  her  mother 
recognized  the  terror  behind  LUly's  ap- 
proaches to  them,  and  neither  acted  to  give 
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her  and  the  baby  the  protection  she  was  ask- 
ing for. 

Lilly  felt  that  she  had  no  one  to  ttim  to 
and  used  this  feeling  to  justify  her  behaving 
more  and  more  irresponsibly.  She  spent  the 
rent  money  on  clothes  and  curtains,  which 
brought  down  on  them  a  dispossess  notice 
from  the  landlord.  Carlos'  boss  refused  to 
advance  him  pay  for  the  rent  reminding  Car- 
los that  he  had  already  taken  an  advance 
on  his  vacation  pay  for  his  cc^ege  tuition. 
Carlos  lost  his  temper  and  almost  loet  his 
Job. 

Two  days  later  Lilly  and  Carloe  brought 
the  ChUd  to  the  hospital.  The  diagnosis  was 
"becnatoma  of  the  right  side  of  the  skull. 
ecchymoelB  of  the  right  side  of  the  face, 
multiple  contusions,  "fracture  of  two  ribs." 
LUly  explained  to  the  doctor  that  she  had 
lifted  the  baby  from  the  bath  and  he  had 
slipped  from  her  arms  back  Into  the  tub. 
The  doctor  observed  that  Carloe.  was  left- 
handed.  He  told  thetn  he  thought  It  un- 
likely that  these  Injuries  bad  occtirred  in  the 
manner  described  by  LUly  and  that  he  was 
required  by  law  to  hospitalize  the  child  and 
file  a  chUd  abuse  report.  He  advised  them 
to  ^>eak  with  the  social  worker  at  the 
boepltal. 

The  social  worker  asked  them  the  ques- 
tions which  they  would  hear  over  and  over 
again  for  the  next  year — "date  of  birth,  mari- 
tal status,  date  of  birth  of  chUdren.  soim^ 
of  income.  famUy  history" — and  finally,  "how 
had  the  Injuries  to  the  child  occurred?" 
Ilielr  answers,  were  predictable.  But  then 
came  a  question  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. "Would  you  be  willing  to  see  a  psy- 
chiatrist?" They  understood  the  hospital 
staff  regarded  them  as  crUnlnals.  but  to  im- 
ply in  this  way  that  they  were  crazy  I  They 
fled. 

A  day  or  so  later  a  young  caseworker  ar- 
rived from  the  Bureau  of  ChUd  Welfare. 
Protective  Services,  an  arm  of  the  welfare 
department.  She  had  recently  graduated 
froTO  college,  majoring  In  literature,  and 
had  landed  the  hazardous  and  thankless  Job 
of  vlsltmg  famUles  who  allegedly  peri>etrated 
crimes  against  their  own  snuUl  chUdren. 
many  of  whom  lived,  as  did  LUly  and  Carlos. 
In  foul-smellLng  slum  tenements  In  the 
ghettos.  She  hoped,  she  said,  that  she  could 
"help"  the  famUy.  LUly  brought  out  the 
dlsposses  notice  and  asked  where  they  might 
borrow  the  money  for  the  rent.  The  case- 
worker explained  she  could  not  help  them 
with  such  problems.  Her  function  was  to 
protect  the  chUdren.  She  observed  the  baby 
girl  sleeping  peacefully  In  her  crib.  She  asked 
the  usual  questions,  but  this  time  the  joker 
was  different.  She  asked  LUly  to  sign  for 
voluntary   placement   of   both   chUdren. 

Carlos  did  not  go  to  work  the  following 
day.  He  had  several  questions  he  wanted  to 
ask  the  lady  from  the  Bureau  of  ChUd  Wel- 
fare. Be  wanted  to  know  where  the  Bureau 
of  ChUd  Welfare  would  place  his  chUdren. 
•'Possibly  to  a  foster  borne  if  one  is  avaUable; 
If  not.  In  an  UistltutJon."  He  asked  whether 
the  two  ChUdren  would  be  placed  together. 
"The  Bxireau  of  ChUA  Welfare  wUl  try  to 
place  the  chUdren  together,  but  often  sib- 
lings are  separated  and  placed  with  other 
children  of  their  same  age  and  sex."  Lilly 
asked  whether  she  would  be  able  to  see  the 
ChUdren.  Again  the  caseworker  couldnt  be 
sure:  "Usually  visiting  Is  permitted  for  at 
least  one  hour  on  alternate  Sundays,  some- 
times more  often;  to  time  some  chUdren  are 
fjermltted  to  go  home  for  holidays  and  va- 
cations "  The  caseworker  did  not  add  that 
visits  In  the  Institutions  are  often  conducted 
tn  the  company  of  other  chUdren,  parents. 
foster  parents,  and  social  workers  Carloe 
wanted  to  know  how  long  this  placement 
might  last.  The  caseworker  had  determtoed 
to  be  honest,  "Possibly  a  few  months,  pos- 
sibly a  year,  possibly  longer — the  chUdren 
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wlU   probably   be   returned    when   you   are 
ready'." 

The  Bureau  of  ChUd  Welfare  worker  knew 
that  these  chUdren  would  probably  go  on 
for  years  to  institutions  and  successive  foster 
homes.  Perhaps  they  would  run  away  and 
return  to  their  natural  parents  In  adoles- 
cence, but  then  it  would  be  too  late.  These 
early  years  of  shifting  and  todlflerent  care 
would  cost  the  city  $4.000-ai2.000  per  chUd 
per  year,  perhaps  $96,000-4300.000  for  these 
two  ChUdren  over  the  next  twelve  years.  She 
wished  she  could  help  LUly  and  Carloe.  but 
she  had  an  unreallstlcally  large  caseload  and 
did  not  know  how.  FtoaUy.  she  said  the 
usual,  "I  would  like  to  help  you.  but  my 
supervisor  Is  Inslsttag.  .  .  ."  When  Carloe 
harshly  announced  his  refusal  to  sign,  the 
Bureau  of  ChUd  Welfare  worker  knew  that 
her  agency  would  give  her  no  alternative. 
She  would  be  Instructed  to  take  out  a  peti- 
tion against  the  parents  in  FamUy  Court 
allegtog  "ChUd  abuse  and  faUure  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  ChUd  Welfare." 

Several  days  later  a  warrant  officer  arrived 
with  a  summons  for  LIUy  and  Carlos  to  ap- 
pear In  Family  Cotirt  with  the  baby.  They 
were  caUed  before  a  judge  who  advised  them 
of  tihelr  right  to  counsel,  set  a  date  for  a 
hearing,  and  ordered  Carlltos  to  remain  in 
the  hospital  and  the  baby  to  be  placed  tern-  s 
porarUy  pending  the  outcome  of  the  hearing. 
The  baby  was  escorted  out  of  the  building 
by  the  Bureau  of  ChUd  Welfare  worker  and 
Into  a  taxi  before  the  parents  were  released 
from  the  courtroom. 

It  was  then  that  Lilly  and  Carlos  came  to 
our  poverty-law  office.  For  the  next  fourteen 
months.  whUe  the  case  dragged  on  In  court, 
I  saw  them  at  least  once  a  week,  sometimes 
dally.  It  was  an  experience  which  led  me  to 
seek  out  the  best  thinking  to  the  field  of 
child  abuse.  Dr.  BAy  Heifer,  coauthor  with 
Dr.  C.  Henry  Kempe  of  the  book  The  Bat- 
tered Child  and  codlrector  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive cltolcal  study  and  research  in  the 
field  at  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
School.  constUted  with  me.  answered  my 
questions,  and  pototed  the  way  for  working 
with  the  fanUly.  He  taught  me  the  concept 
of  "surrogate  parent  therapy":  acttog  as  a 
parent  to  the  parents,  ustog  my  own  feelings 
of  warmth  and  empathy  and  concern  to  build 
for  these  parents,  as  It  were,  some  of  the 
emotional  experiences  they  had  nUssed  In 
chUdhood.  His  study  concluded  that  chUdren 
were  generaUy  safe  from  battering  when 
such  a  relationship  had  been  estabUshed  with 
the  parents  and  the  pattern  of  famUy  iso- 
lation had  thereby  been  reversed. 

On  another  level.  Dr.  Heifer  helped  me  to 
see  clearly  the  pattern  of  family  toteraction. 
LUly  acting  as  the  passive  partner  had  pro- 
voked and  then  covered  for  Carloe  Carloe 
had  used  Lilly  to  justify  and  then  to  deny 
his  own  vlcdent  behavior.  Dr.  Heifer  stressed 
the  importance  of  working  with  both  parents 
to  help  each  one  become  xoore  aware  of  his 
own  feelings  and  to  untangle  their  ways  ot 
relating  within  the  famUy  constellation. 

Dr.  Viola  Bernard,  who  was  at  the  time 
director  of  the  Division  of  Community  and 
Social  Psychiatry  at  Coltmabia  University, 
listened  to  the  story  and  referred  me  to  a 
psychiatrist  who  was  e^>eclaUy  knowledge- 
able In  the  field  of  chUd  abuse  This  psy- 
chiatrist met  several  times  with  LUly  and 
Carlos,  ex&mtoed  the  Bureau  of  ChUd  Wel- 
fare records,  consulted  with  me  and  pro- 
vided the  court  with  a  fuU  psychiatric  eval- 
uatlMi. 

I  found  that  my  flrst  task  was  not  alth 
the  family,  but  with  myself  I  had  to  face 
my  own  feeUngs  of  revulsion  at  the  al- 
leged abuse  to  the  child,  and  then  see  Lilly 
and  Carlos  as  t«-o  very  troubled  young  peo- 
ple who  were  trying  to  tell  me  their  story. 
I  tried  to  respond  to  their  feelings  as  they 
came  to  be  revealed.  As  I  listened  to  them. 
I  came  to  feel  strongly  that  I,  too.  wanted 
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thezn  to  have  their  children  back,  and  I 
wanted  them  to  be  the  good  parents  they 
wished  they  could  be.  It  woiild  be  a  long  bard 
flgbt.  I  spent  long  hours  helping  them  In 
Blmple  concrete  ways:  finding  a  credit  union 
where  they  could  borrow  the  rent  money; 
asking  their  attorney  to  represent  them  on 
the  dlsp>06se8s  action  in  Landlord-Tenant 
Court:  accompanying  Lilly  to  the  ho^ltal 
when  she  visited  Carlltoe  because  these 
visits  were  painful  for  her;  getting  Informa- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  about 
the  baby  girl;  accompanying  lAUj  to  the 
clinic  for  treatment  for  her  anemia. 

I  listened  to  them  tell  about  their  quarrels 
with  their  families.  I  listened  to  them  re- 
trace the  sequences  of  events  which  had  led 
to  their  latest  quarrels  with  each  other.  Often 
Carlos  would  see  how  he  had  withdrawn  from 
expressing  his  anger  until  his  feelings  had  be- 
come explosive.  He  was  learning  to  assert 
himself  sooner  and  to  express  his  anger  rather 
than  swallow  it.  It  was  harder  for  Lilly  to  face 
herself.  She  had  many  diversions.  Only 
rarely  could  she  tnist  me  enough  to  express 
her  real  feelings.  Ai  such  times,  she  usually 
cried. 

The  Judge  at  Family  Coitrt  made  a  fljidlng 
of  chUd  abuse  based  on  their  admission  that 
the  condition  of  the  child  described  In  the 
hospital  report  was  true.  The  case  was  as- 
signed to  the  probation  department  for  "In- 
vestigation and  report"  and  scheduled  to 
come  baci  to  Family  Court  for  a  dispositional 
hearing.  Carlos  and  Lilly  came  back  to  court 
eleven  times  over  a  period  of  fourteen 
months  for  a  determination  on  the  placement 
of  their  children.  For  ten  court  hearings  the 
Judges  had  let  the  cos?  drag  on  rather  than 
make  a  decision. 

Why  was  the  court  unwilling  or  unable  to 
act?  Why  did  It  permit  very  young  children 
to  languish  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  In 
placements  designed  only  for  temporary  use? 

The  Judges  knew  very  well  the  lesson  the 
young  Biu-eau  of  Child  Welfare  worker  had 
learned  from  observing  the  families  in  her 
own  caseload — that  children  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  families  tor  long  peri- 
ods of  time  usually  have  severe  dUBculties  In 
adult  life.  The  Judges  knew  about  the  major 
research  in  child  abuse  which  had  been  done 
at  Brandeis  and  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. Each  Judge  also  knew  that  although  he 
bore  the  responsibility  for  the  decision  as  to 
which  course  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
fBunily.  in  reality  he  would  be  held  account- 
able by  the  court  and  possibly  publicly  In 
the  press  and  on  the  air  only  If  a  child  were 
injured  subseqaent  to  being  returned  to  the 
natural  parents.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Judge  were  to  place  a  chUd  and  that  chUd 
were  punished  by  being  kept  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  In  solitary,  or  starred  emotion- 
ally, or  depersonalized  and  dehumanized  by 
the  chlld-carlng  agency,  as  U  sometimes  the 
case,  the  Judge  who  ordered  that  child's 
placement  would  not  be  held  responsible. 
Furthermore  the  Judge  knew  that  if  he  or- 
dered placement  for  the  children  he  would 
have  little  control  as  to  which  placement 
agency  the  children  would  ultimately  be  sent. 
Such  determination  would  be  made  largely 
on  the  basis  of  religion,  sex.  age,  and,  most 
Important,  the  momentary  availability  of  a 
place. 

At  the  dispositional  bearings  I  testified  as 
to  my  work  with  Lilly  and  Carlos  using  the 
surrogate -mother  method  of  treatment  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Colorado  by  Drs. 
HelTer  and  Kempe.  I  had  seen  LUly  and  Car- 
los wee!ily,  sometimes  dally  for  many  months. 
They  had  begun  to  allow  me  to  become  emo- 
tionally close.  They  were  learning  how  to 
talk  about  some  of  their  feelings  and  release 
aome  of  their  anger  and  pain.  The  family  dy- 
namics had  changed .  They  no  longer  suffered 
tension  and  Isolation  as  in  a  pressure  cooker 
In  addition  they  had  solved  some  of  their 
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practical  probleois  and  were  working  on  oth- 
ers. They  had  matured  somewhat. 

Their  attorney  Introduced  Into  evidence 
the  evaluations  of  two  Independent  psychia- 
trists. Based  on  these  reports  he  argued  that 
the  baby  girl,  whose  presence  In  the  family 
had  never  been  problematic,  be  permitted 
to  return  to  the  home.  He  suggested  that 
as  a  safeguard  a  visiting  nurse  come  twice 
a  week  to  supervise  the  care  of  the  baby.  He 
further  argued  that  the  parents  be  permitted 
to  take  Carlltoe  out  of  the  foster  home  for 
a  few  hours  on  Sundays  so  that  the  process 
of  family  reintegration  could  begin,  and  the 
parents  could  test  their  feelings  toward  this 
child  wKhln  the  family  context.  After  the 
visits  the  parents  could  talk  with  me  about 
their  feelings  and  relationship  to  this  child. 
I  would  continue  my  close  Involvement  with 
the  family.  After  a  trial  period  the  family 
woiild  return  to  court  for  a  re-evaluatlon. 

Our  plan  was  opposed  by  the  probation 
ofllcer.  She  recommended  long-term  place- 
ment for  both  children.  Now  the  probation 
officer  was  not  a  trained  social  worker,  nor 
had  she  been  given  special  training  in  the 
field  of  child  abuse.  She  had  taken  the  Job 
believing  that  she  could  perform  some  use- 
ful service  for  people.  In  tUne  the  demands 
of  the  court  and  her  caseload  of  ninety  de- 
feated her.  One-third  of  all  probation  officers 
In  this  court  resign  each  year. 

The  probation  officer  bad  summoned  Lilly 
and  Carloe  to  her  office  in  the  court  building 
for  several  appointments.  They  had  come  at 
her  bidding  feeling  resentful  and  uncom- 
municative. She  had  visited  their  home  only 
once  and  had  been  afraid  for  her  own  safety 
In  their  slum  ghetto.  She  had  learned  from 
experience  that  the  Judge  would  favor  place- 
ment unless  he  were  given  substantial.  If 
not  overwhelming.  Justification  for  returning 
the  children  to  their  home.  Her  supervisor 
woxild  also  prefer  placement.  Our  arguments 
and  our  reports  recommending  steps  for  the 
return  of  the  children  only  made  her  de- 
fensive. 

The  Judge  heard  the  various  arguments 
and  wavered.  The  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
attorney  who  was  prosecuting  the  case  recog- 
nized the  Judge's  Indecision  and  made  his 
own  perfectly  familiar  move.  He  argued  that 
the  children  continue  In  temporary  place- 
ment, and  that  Lilly  and  Carloe  undertake 
long-term  Individual  psychiatric  therapy.  He 
recommended  further  that  the  children  be 
continued  in  placement  until  such  time  as 
the  psychiatrist  who  was  treating  the  parents 
recommended  their  return  to  the  court.  This 
plan  appeared  to  be  eminently  reasonable, 
and  it  took  the  Judge  off  the  hook.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  it  shifted  responsibility  from 
the  court  to  an  unnamed  and  perhaps  un- 
willing or  even  unobtainable  psychiatrist. 
The  family  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  psychi- 
atric services,  but  not  poor  enough  to  qualify 
for  Medicaid.  Most  psychiatric  clinics  do  not 
provide  evening  hours,  and  Carlos  could  not 
Jeopardlre  his  Job  by  taking  time  off  for 
therapy  sessions. 

The  case  dragged  on  In  court  for  almost  a 
year,  and  still  the  Judge  failed  to  make  a  de- 
cision. Both  children  remained  In  temporary 
placements.  Lilly  became  pregnant  again 
and  faced  the  t>osslbUlty  that  the  unborn 
child  might  be  taken  from  her  at  birth.  She 
had  an  abortion.  She  became  increaslagly 
depressed.  One  satisfaction  was  still  readily 
available  to  her,  made  her  feel  the  was  a 
woman  and  desirable — the  looks  and  remarks 
of  men  on  the  street.  She  continued  to  use 
this  against  Carlos, 

After  a  year  of  defeat  in  court,  she  no 
longer  believed  that  X  could  help  her  get 
her  baby  daughter.  Why  should  she  suffer  the 
painful  process  of  revealing  her  deep  hurt  to 
me — when  I  could  do  nothing  to  bring  back 
the  child  for  whom  she  longed?  In  her  mind 
I  had  become  one  of  "them." 
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I  received  reports  that  little  Carlltoe  was 
considered  a  fragile  child  and  had  not  ad- 
Justed  well  In  temporary  faster  care.  He  had 
been  placed  in  three  successive  homae  and 
had  presented  difficulties.  The  baby  girl  had 
spent  most  of  her  first  year  of  life  in  an  In- 
stitution dormitory,  with  no  single  parental 
figttre  to  whom  she  could  relate.  She  had 
also  suffered  the  usual  physical  diseases  to 
which  Institutionalized  children  are  likely 
to  be  exposed — ^hepatitis  and  ringworm, 
among  others. 

I  explained  to  the  court  my  fear  that  the 
family  situation  was  deteriorating  and  the 
ties  were  eroding  with  the  long  passage  of 
time.  I  begged  for  some  small  reversal,  for 
the  girl  to  come  home  for  short  vlstta — on 
weekends.  This  was  denied.  For  a  day?  De- 
nied. For  both  children  to  come  home  for  a 
few  hours  on  Christmas  Day?  The  court 
agreed  to  the  Christmas  Day  parole,  but  the 
placement  agencies  refused  to  comply  be- 
cause this  did  not  coincide  with  their  pro- 
cedures and  the  needs  of  their  staffs. 

Prom  that  time  on  the  situation  disinte- 
grated rapidly.  Lilly  spent  more  time  on  the 
streets — sometimes  coming  home  late  at 
night,  sometimes  not  at  all.  Carloe  clung  des- 
p>erately  to  her  and  tried  to  absorb  the  hu- 
miliation she  was  causing  him.  But  it  al- 
most destroyed  him.  He  lost  his  Job.  He  made 
wild  plans  to  return  to  Santo  Domingo,  to 
leave  for  Miami,  for  California.  He  would 
come  alone  to  see  me.  LUly  rarely  came.  And 
then  one  day  they  did  not  appear  at  court 
for  a  hearing.  The  fight  was  over.  The  Judge 
ordered  long-term  placement  for  the  chil- 
dren. Lilly  and  Carlos  had  gone  their  sepa- 
rate ways.  T%e  family  I  had  known  so  Inti- 
mately for  fourteen  months  no  longer 
existed. 

Carloe  came  back  from  time  to  time  to 
teU  me  what  had  been  happening.  He  was 
working.  He  was  back  in  college.  He  was  liv- 
ing with  another  woman  and  her  children. 
Lilly  did  not  return.  I  heard  that  she  was  out 
In  the  streets — and  that  she  was  living  with 
a  Junkie.  Later — that  she  had  gone  on  drugs 
herself:  and  then  a  year  later,  the  event  that 
could  have  been  predicted.  The  child  of 
Lilly's  Junkie  l)oyfriend  had  been  reported 
"battered."  The  child's  mother  was  in  Jail 
at  that  time,  and  the  child  had  been  living 
with  the  father.  Criminal  charges  had  been 
pressed  against  the  father.  Lilly  bad  disap- 
peared. I  could  see  her  In  my  mind's  ey^— 
pale,  mocking,  and  deadly. 

Had  Lilly  and  Carloe  lived  In  Denver  and 
been  treated  by  the  special  team  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Medical  Center,  the  like- 
lihood Is  that  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  the  children  might  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  ptuvnts  and  remained  safe 
In  the  home.  Lilly  and  Carlos  would  hare 
been  helped  to  resolve  some  of  their  own 
problems  and  reintegrate  their  own  lives  and 
family  relationships  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  have  lived  together  with  their  children 
without  resorting  to  abuse.  The  cycle  of 
child  abuse  would  have  been  broken  the 
only  way  that  the  cycle  can  be  effectively 
broken,  not  by  separating  people  from  each 
other  or  from  society,  nor  by  driving  the 
problem  deeper  underg^und  through  pun- 
ishment, 'but  by  treating  it  where  It  occ\a%. 
University  of  Colorado  studies  showed  that 
staff  teams  could  work  with  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  families  with  a  history  of 
abuse  to  make  the  homes  safe  for  the  chil- 
dren's return.  Lilly  and  Carlos  presented  no 
more  difficulty  than  many  of  these  famlllea 
who  had  responded  favorably. 

Lilly's  and  Carlos'  experiences  with  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  and  Family  Court  In 
New  York  were  typical.  Popular  Indignation 
about  the  problem  of  child  abuse  has  resulted 
In  the  legislators'  taking  action  in  the  areas 
of  detection  and  apprehension  of  abusive 
parents.  The  success  of  this  action  la  borne 
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out  by  the  statistics.  TIm  Inddenoe  of  re- 
porting in  New  York  City  has  Increased  al- 
most twenty  tlmee  within  the  past  five  years, 
from  316  cases  in  1968  to  more  than  S,000 
cases  In  1971.  The  resources  for  treating  these 
families  effectively  and  on  a  long-term  basis, 
however,  have  hardly  begun  to  be  develo(>ed. 
Child  abuse  Is  a  phenomenon  which  can 
be  treated.  It  occuib  within  a  family  con- 
stellation. If  not  treated,  It  reoccurs  from 
generation  to  generation.  Children  who  have 
themselves  exi>erlenoed  severe  neglect  or 
abuse  are  moat  likely  to  be  abusive  to  their 
own  children.  Lilly  is  nineteen.  She  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  bear  more  children.  Little  Car- 
lltos  and  the  baby  have  become  nobody's  chil- 
dren. The  seeds  of  further  abuse  bare  been 
firmly  planted.  r 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
longest  gravy  trains  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  takes  the  form  of  so- 
called  "research"  grants  to  Individual 
scientists. 

Reporter  George  Anthan,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Register,  has  written  a  revealing  account 
of  abuses  that  have  come  to  be  common- 
place In  these  grant  programs. 

Interestingly,  he  quotes  a  Washington- 
based  newsletter  as  defending  the  abuses 
on  the  grounds  that  "researchers"  who 
have  virtually  appropriated  expensive 
Government-owned  scentiflc  equipment 
are  simply  using  "foresight"  rather  than 
a  subtle  form  of  larceny.  It  is  this  sort 
of  mentality  that  can  blsmdly  Justify 
wanton  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
as  almost  a  right  of  these  professors  and 
scientists. 

Because  of  the  widespread  extent  of 

these  grants,  I  commend  Mr.  Anthan's 

article  to  every  Member  of  Congress  and 

I  Include  it  for  Insertion  in  the  Rkcori> 

at  this  point: 

OAO  Rxpoars  Miujoms  in  Misspknt  Am — 

Crrs   Duplications    in   Bqitipicxnt 

(By   Oeorge   Anthan) 

Washington,  DC. — MUllons  of  dollars  from 
federal  health  research  grants  are  being  spent 
annually  by  scientists  for  unneeded  equip- 
ment used  In  some  cases  to  boost  the  profes- 
sional prestige  of  both  the  Individuals  and 
the  universities  Involved. 

The  VS.  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
has  retK>rted  to  Congress  that  In  many  cases 
equipment  sits  Idle  whUe  other  scentists, 
sometimes  at  the  same  school,  apply  for  and 
receive  more  federal  money  to  buy  Identical 
Items 

Federal  officials  have  acknowledged  that 
some  scientists  used  their  stocks  of  govern- 
ment-financed and  highly  sophisticated 
scientific  hardware  virtually  as  "personal" 
property,    hoarding   It   In   their  laboratories. 

This  Is  despite  instructions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW),  which  administers  the  grants,  that 
equipment  bought  with  federal  funds  must 
be  shared  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  save 
money. 

There  also  are  reliable  reports,  confirmed 
privately  by  government  souroee,  that  some 
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scientists  actuaUy  have  taken  fuU  possession 
of  equipment  purchased  with  federal  money. 

According  to  these  reports,  some  have  used 
such  equipment  to  enhance  their  prospects 
of  finding  a  better  Job  at  another  university 
or  research  institution  by  pledging  that  they 
wiU  bring  to  their  new  position  the  equip- 
ment involved. 

The  OAO  study  Is  part  of  a  lengthy  probe 
by  the  congressional  Investigating  agency 
Into  over-aU  management  of  the  govern- 
ment's grants  programs. 

The  OAO  said  the  government's  monitor- 
ing of  its  research  grants  has  resulted  in 
considerable  waste. 

But  a  respected  Washington  newsletter, 
"Science  and  Oovernment  reports,"  stated, 
"what  the  OAO  fails  to  recognize  Is  that 
foresight  rather  than  wastefulness  was  at 
work  here,  for  in  today's  tight  job  market, 
a  weU-equlpped  appUcant  Is  likely  to  fare 
better  than  a  bare-handed  competitor. " 

Health  research  grants  to  universities,  col- 
leges, medical  schools  and  other  Institutions 
are  administered  directly  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) . 

An  NIH  official  said  there  are  reports  of 
some  cases  where  Individual  researchers  haTS 
taken  federally -purchased  equipment  with 
them  to  new  Jobs,  but  emphasized,  "there's 
no  way  for  us  sitting  here  to  be  absolutely 
sure  what  entered  Into  a  negotiation  between 
a  man  and  an  institution." 

But  the  NIH  spokeswoman  added,  "I  don't 
think  this  plays  any  role  of  importance."  She 
said  equipment  purchased  with  federal  funds 
In  most  cases  is  owned  officially  by  the  uni- 
versity or  Institution  Involved,  and  not  by 
an  Individual  researcher. 

"The  researcher  would  have  to  get  per- 
mission from  his  employer  to  take  the  equip- 
ment with  him,"  she  said,  "and  a  lot  of  them 
now  have  stiffened  their  backbones  and  are 
Insisting  they  keep  the  equipment." 

NIH  provides  about  9700  million  a  year 
for  health  research  grants.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  of  this  money  has  gone  for  equip- 
ment purchases  but  In  1965,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  were  complied,  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  funds  were  spent  on  hardware. 
A  total  of  (60  million  was  spent  for  equip- 
ment that  year.  Since  then  NIH  grants  have 
increased  substantially. 

Also.  NIH  officials  acknowledge  they  have 
not  compUed  with  federal  law  by  reporting 
to  Congress  annually  the  number  and 
amount  of  research  grants  and  the  names 
of  the  Institutions  and  individuals  who  re- 
ceive the  funds. 

The  law  also  requires  that  Congress  be  told 
how  much  equipment  is  purchased,  and  who 
owns  it. 

The  OAO  revealed  that  HEW,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  o\'er  the  health  institutes.  Issued 
a  directive  in  June,  insisting  that  such  re- 
ports to  Congress  were  not  required. 

NIH  officials  said  Friday  that  the  policy  now 
has  been  changed  and  the  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  how  grant  money  is  spent  wlU  be 
compiled. 

The  OAO  reviewed  the  use  of  federaUy 
purchased  equipment  at  NTH  headquarters 
in  Washington  and  at  six  institutions  that 
had  received  research  grants. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  waste  listed 
by  the  Investigative  agency; 

One  recipient  of  a  federal  grant  purchased 
a  new  SIO.OOO  ultracentrlfuge  even  though 
an  Identical  unit  was  conveniently  located 
nearby.  This  researcher  told  the  OAO  he 
wa&nt  interested  In  identical  equipment  lo- 
cated in  other  departments. 

Ten  months  later  this  same  individual 
bought  another  tlO.OOO  ultracentrlfuge  with 
NTH  money  even  though  the  two  units  on 
hand  were  being  tised  only  13  to  14  hours  a 
week.  Eventually,  the  researcher  was  htrsd 
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.^by  another  Institution  and  he  took  with 
him  the  third  ultracentrlfuge. 

At  another  Institution,  a  researcher  used 
NIH  money  to  buy  a  new  (5,000  spectro- 
photometer even  though  there  was  a  com- 
parable unit  on  hand  that  hadn't  been  used 
for  three  years. 

This  researcher  told  OAO  he  didnt  know 
the  institution  already  had  the  equipment 
and  said  it  was  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
purchasing   department   to   Inform   him. 

The  purchasing  dep>artment  told  OAO 
auditors  it  was  the  responslbUlty  of  the  re- 
searcher to  make  sure  the  equipment  wasn't 
already  on  hand. 

Another  Institution  bought  five  ultracen- 
trifuges  costing  (7,300  each  even  though  It 
already  had  one  that  was  virtually  unused 
for  two  years.  The  researcher  in  charge  of 
the  unused  machine  told  the  OAO  that  he 
agreed  It  should  have  been  put  to  use  instead 
of  buying  the  new  equipment,  but  he  did  not 
want  to  relinquish  It. 

In  1971,  another  Institution  purchased 
three  ultramlcrotomes  at  an  average  cost  of 
(5.300.  This  Institution  already  had  at  least 
30  ultramlcrotomes  on  hand,  10  of  which 
had  low  use.  In  fact,  two  of  these  machines 
were  used  one  hour  per  week  or  less,  and  an- 
other had  not  been  used  in  almost  five  years. 

The  scientist  who  had  charge  of  the  ul- 
tramlcrotome  which  had  not  been  used  for 
five  years  told  the  OAO  that  he  hadn't  in- 
formed anyone  of  the  avaUablllty  of  the 
equipment  because  "the  machine  was  pxir- 
chased  on  my  own  grant  for  my  own  use." 

The  OAO  found  that  universities  and  other 
institutions  that  receive  NIH  grant  funds 
seldom  kept  up-to-date  records  on  research 
equipment  and  there  were  virtually  no  ef- 
forts to  share  or  jxx)!  the  Items. 

The  OAO  found  that  NIH  Itself  had  is- 
sued no  guidelines  to  carry  out  Its  parent 
agency's  Instructions  that  equipment  pur- 
chased with  federal  funds  should  be  made 
avaUable  for  sharing. 

The  congressional  agency  noted  that  some 
scientists  interviewed  agreed  that  pooling  of 
equipment  shoiUd  be  pushed  as  a  way  to 
cut  costs  and  streamUne  their  research  pro- 
grams, and  at  one  medical  school  doctors  on 
their  own  had  set  up  an  equipment-sharing 
program. 

The  OAO  auditors  say  that  not  only  do 
wasteful  practices  in  administering  the  fed- 
eral grants  hurt  taxpayers,  but  that  scien- 
tists themselres  lose  because  money  used  to 
buy  unneeded  equipment  Isn't  avaUable  for 
grants. 


TRAGIC  REPORT 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nojNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  li  World 
Report  predicts  a  new  record  for  the 
nvunber  of  policemen  who  are  slain  in 
the  performance  of  duty  will  be  set  this 
year.  The  previous  high  was  in  1971  dur- 
ing which  year  126  local,  county,  and 
State  lawmen  were  murdered  By  Sep- 
tember 17  of  this  year,  96  such  individ- 
uals have  alread3'  died — compared  to  90 
during  the  same  period  back  in  1971. 
This  Is  a  tragic  report,  and  we  must  sdl 
strive  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  such 
needless  deaths,  and.  when  they  do  oc- 
cur, provide  for  the  survivors. 
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POLL  SHOWS  PUBLIC  OPINION 
AHEAD  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  results  ot 
a  poll  on  national  issues  that  I  recently 
conducted  In  my  district  show  unmistak- 
ably that  public  opinion  of  Arizona  citi- 
zens is  well  ahead  of  the  Congress. 

Despite  efforts  in  this  body  to  spend 
and  spend  money  of  hardworking  Amer- 
icans, to  increase  the  scope  and  size  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  lavishly  dole 
out  U.S.  dollars  and  credits  to  foreign 
naticms.  and  to  make  Uncle  Sam  an  all- 
powerful  Big  Brother  and  overseer  in  our 
everyday  lives,  people  in  my  district  give 
a  flat  -no"  to  all  this  paternalism  from 
Washington  when  given  a  chance  to  do 
so  in  a  district-wide  survey  of  their  opin- 
ions on  key  issues. 

They  declare  themselves  almost  5-to-l 
in  favor  of  lower  taxes  even  if  it  means 
less  government  services. 

They  declare  themselves  almost  8-to-l 
for  elimination  of  Federal  farm  controls 
and  supports  within  5  years. 

They  favor  applying  the  same  anti- 
trust laws  to  labor  unions  that  are  ap- 
plied to  businesses  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  10-to-l. 

While  voters  indicated  by  a  small  mar- 
gin their  feeling  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  "too  tough"  in  Its 
attempts  to  fight  pollution,  they  none- 
theless express  an  almost  2''2-to-l  will- 
ingness to  pay  more  for  producte  and 
services  if  their  manufacture  and  use 
could  be  made  substantially  poUutlon 
free. 

And  they  oppose  almost  3  to  1  Federal 
legislation  restructuring  American  health 
care  by  replacing  individual  medical 
practice  with  large,  federally  subsidized 
clinics. 

Voters  in  my  district  also  favor  resto- 
ration of  the  death  penalty  for  heinous 
crimes  by  more  than  10  to  1.  They  op- 
pose anmesty  for  draft-dodgers  and  de- 
serters more  than  7  to  1.  They  oppose 
busing  for  school  integraUon  almost  7 
to  1. 

And  they  overwhelmingly  oppose  any 
kind  of  US.  aid  to  North  Vietnam  con- 
tinuing the  present  level  of  U.S.  support 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  "most-fa- 
vored-natlon"  trade  status  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

Certainly  not  least,  people  in  my  dis- 
trict generally  support  President  Nixon 
and  believe  he  Is  doing  a  good  job  They 
even  more  strongly  believe  that  network 
television  is  unfair  in  its  presentation 
of  both  sides  of  issues. 

Inflation  control,  crime  control,  wel- 
fare reform,  moral  reawakening,  tax  re- 
duction, defense  improvement,  pollution 
contrd.  and  education— in  that  order- 
are  listed  by  them  as  priorities  they 
would  set  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  views  are  held  by 
people  In  a  geographically  large  and 
culturally  diverse  district  comprising 
36.000  square  miles  of  urban  and  rural 
communities  from  central  Arizona  all  the 
way  north  to  the  Utah  border. 
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It  is  composed  almost  equally  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats. 

The  district  Includes  northern  Phoenix 
and  Scottadale,  7  central  and  north- 
eastern Arizona  counties  including  more 
than  25  small  cities  and  towns,  and  6 
Indian  reservations  Including  almost  70,- 
000  Indians  from  varied  tribes. 

Clearly  the  views  expressed  In  this 
opinion  poll  are  not  those  of  a  provincial 
group  with  a  narrow  cross-section  of  ex- 
perience and  interests. 

The  dominant  message  I  get  from  vot- 
ers in  this  survey — one  which  the  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  heed — is  "Take 
care  of  America  first." 

People  are  saying  "no"  to  high-minded 
social  schemes  and  giveawajrs  at  public 
expense.  They  want  to  correct  domestic 
problems  first  and  to  improve  America's 
economic  strength  and  our  overall  qual- 
ity of  life.  Certainly  we  could  ask  for  no 
clearer  mess.^ge  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  this  opinion 
poll  sent  to  182.000  households  In  mv  dis- 
trict wlU  obviously  be  a  strong  guide  for 
me  as  I  represent  Arizona  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  hope  it  will  be  of  assistance  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  they  also 
go  about  their  daily  business  of  nmning 
our  National  Government. 

Almost  15.000  oeople  took  the  time  to 
complete  and  return  this  August  sxirvey, 
Mr.  Speaker.  When  you  consider  that 
this  response  is  many  times  the  size  of 
the  average  sampling  used  by  profes- 
sional pollstere,  the  results  take  on  an 
added  significance  that  should  be  seri- 
ously weighed  by  all  my  coUeagues. 

I  Include  a  complete  breakdown  of  an- 
swers to  the  questions,  which  were  tab- 
ulated by  computer  to  insure  accuracy: 
(Answers  In  percent) 

1  Taxes — Do  you  favor  lower  taxes,  even  If 
It  means  reducing  government  services?  Tea- 
72.8;  No:   16.8;  Not  Sure:  11.4. 

2.  Hanoi  Aid — Do  you  favor  giving  tT.S. 
financial  aid  to  North  Vietnam?  Yes-  3  9- 
No:  93.2;  Not  Sure:  3.9. 

3.  Death  Penalty— Do  you  favor  restoring 
capital  punishment  fSr  premeditated  mur- 
der, kidnapping.  »kyjacklng,  and  other  hein- 
ous crimes?  Yes:  87.6;  No:  8.4;  Not  Sure- 
4.0. 

4.  Pollution  Control — Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  pay  more  for  products  and  services  If 
their  manufacture  and   use  could  be  made 
substantially  pollution  free?  Yes:  58.9;  No 
23.1;  Not  Sure:  18.0. 

5.  Farm  Supports — Federal  farm  controls 
and  supports  ahoald  be:  a)  Phased  out  with- 
in nve  years  (79J));  b)  Continued  substan- 
tially as  U  (8J);  c)  Increased  (2.1);  Not 
Sure:    (10.7). 

8.  Amnesty — Do  you  favor  granting  am- 
nesty for  deserters  and  draft-dodgers'  Yes- 
11.5;    No:    83.0;    Not  Sure:   5.4. 

7.  Environment— Do  you  believe  the  Kn- 
vlronment*]  Protection  Agency  Is  becoming 
"too  tough"?  Yes:  44  3;  No:  41.9;  Not  Sure- 
13.8. 

8.  United  Nations — Do  you  think  the  0  8 
flnancUl  contribution  to  the  U.N.  shoiUd  be 
reduced?  Yes    819;   No:   11.0;  Not  Sure  7.1. 

9.  ^uslng — Would  you  favor  paaage  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  prf>tilblt  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance  In  pubUc 
■chooU?  Yes:   81.8;    No:    12  6;   Not  Sure:   8  9. 

10.  Health  Care — B<any  programs  have  been 
Introduced  to  restructure  the  American 
health  care  system  by  replacing  Individual 
medical  practice  with  large,  federally -sub- 
sidized clinics  Cost  estimates  range  from 
•  12  bUllon  to  177  bUUon.  Do  you  favor  en- 
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actment  of  such  legislation?  Yes:  aaj;  No: 
62.1;   Not  Sure:    15 JS. 

11.  President  Nixon — ^Do  you  believe  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  doing  a  good  job  as  President?  Yes: 
63.4;  No:  30.8:  Not  Sure:   16.0. 

12.  T.V.  Fairness — Do  you  beUeve  network 
television  fairly  presents  both  sides  of  the 
issues?  Yes:  270;  No:  60.1;  Not  Sure;  Hi). 

13.  Labor  Laws — Do  you  think  anti-trust 
laws  should  be  applied  to  labor  unions  the 
same  as  they  are  to  businesses?  Yes:  8A.ft; 
No:  6.5;  Not  3\m:  8.0. 

14.  U.S.  Trade — Do  you  favor  the  U.S. 
granting  "most-favored-natlon"  status  (trade 
economics)  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
m»inlst  China?  Yes:  15 J;  No:  70.2;  Not  Sure: 
14.6. 

16.  National  Priorities — Please  nuntber,  tn 
order  of  Importance,  priorities  you  would  set 
for  our  nation:  Welfare  reform  (3);  Crime 
control  (2);  Inflation  control  (1);  Moral  re- 
awakening (4);  Foreign  aid  (9);  Tax  reduc- 
tion (5):  Pollution  control  (7);  Defense  im- 
provement (6);  Education  (8). 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGES 
DEBUNKED 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  of  executive  privilege, 
long  dormant  as  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional debate,  is  finally  being  confronted 
by  the  Congress  and  the  courts.  The 
spurious  doctrine  which  has  been  used 
with  increasing  frequency  by  the  Chief 
Executives  for  the  past  20  years  Is,  as 
we  are  beginning  to  leam,  unsound  In 
law  and  reason. 

One  individual  who  has  been  most 
forceful  and  eloquMit  in  his  support  of 
tile  legislative  prerogative  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  but  a  distinguished  legsd 
scholar.  I  refer  to  Raoul  Berger  of 
Harvard  Law  School  who  has  been  a 
frequent  witness  before  congressional 
committees  exploring  this  matter. 

Professor  Berger  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  condensation  of  the 
argximent  debunklg  the  myth  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege."  I  strongly  recommend 
this  article,  published  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine,  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  article  follows : 

Thx  Qrano  Inqttbst  or  thi  Natton 

(The  President  can  no  more  create  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  withhold  InXormatlon 
than  he  can  pull  himself  up  by  his  own 
bootstraps) 

(By   Raovil    Berger) 

"Although  remarks  made  by  others  In  con- 
versations with  the  P>resldent  may  arguably 
be  part  of  a  criminal  plan  on  their  part,  the 
President's  participation  In  these  conversa- 
tions was  in  accordance  with  his  constitu- 
tional duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed:  It  Is  the  President,  not  those 
who  may  be  subject  to  Indictments  by  this 
grand  Jury,  who  Is  claiming  executive  prlv- 
Uege.  He  Is  doing  so.  not  to  protect  those 
others,  but  u>  protect  the  right  of  himself 
and  his  successors  to  preserve  the  oonA- 
dentlallty  of  discussions  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  course  of  their  constitutional 
duties,  and  thus  ultimately  to  protect  the 
right  of   the  American   people   to  Informed 
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and  vigorous  leadership  from  their  President 
of  a  sort  for  which  confidentiality  is  an  es- 
sential prerequisite.  .  .  . 

"The  President  has  concluded  that  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest  to 
make  available  to  the  special  prosecutor  and 
the  grand  jury  the  recordings  sought  as 
Item  1  of  the  subpoena.  That  decision  by  the 
President  Is  In  Itself  sufficient  cause  for  this 
court  to  proceed  no  further  to  seek  to  compel 
production  of  those  records." — from  a  brief 
filed  Augxist  7.  1973  by  attorneys  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  support  of  the  Presidents 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  from  Watergate 
special  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox. 

Executive  prlvUege  Is  the  shorthand  for 
the  Presidential  claim  of  constitutional  au- 
thority to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress. Richard  Nixon's  deployment  of  this 
claim  to  protect  his  documents  and  aides 
against  Inquiry  by  Congress  and  the  court* 
poses  an  ls3ue  that  transcends  a  Jurisdic- 
tional squabble  among  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment— It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  He  who  controls  the  fiow  of 
information   controls   our   destinies. 

The  fact  is  that  executive  prlvUege — root 
and  branch — Is  a  myth,  without  constitu- 
tional basis,  and  the  best  evidence  that  can 
be  mustered  for  It  Is  a  series  of  self-serving 
Presidential  assertions  of  a  power  to  with- 
hold Information.  On  this  Issue.  In  fact,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nixon  himself. 
When  Congressman  Nixon  was  riding  to  glory 
on  the  trial  of  "fellow  travelers,"  the  FBI,  on 
Instructions  from  President  Truman,  re- 
fused to  deliver  an  FBI  report  to  a  Congres- 
sional Investigating  committee.  On  the 
House  floor,  Mr.  Nixon  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion that  "the  Congress  has  no  right  to  ques- 
tion the  Judgment  of  the  President.  I  say 
that  the  proposition  cannot  stand  from  a 
constitutional  standpoint,  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits."  History  demonstrates  that  Con- 
gressman Nixon  was  right  and  President 
Nixon  Is  wrong. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  traditionally 
looked  to  English  history  for  the  meaning  of 
common-law  terms  and  practices  embodied 
in  the  Constitution,  In  particular  for  the 
Inquisitorial  function  as  an  "Inherent  at- 
tribute" of  the  "legislative  power"  given  to 
Congress,  it  Is  quite  relevant  to  note  that  the 
pKDwer  of  parliamentary  Inquiry  begins  as  an 
auxiliary  not  to  the  power  to  legislate,  but 
to  the  power  to  Impeach — on  the  common 
sense  ground  that  one  does  not  first  indict 
and  then  Inquire  whether  there  was  Just 
cause.  In  a  random  sampling  of  parliamen- 
tary debates  at  different  periods,  stretching 
from  1621  to  1742,  I  found  that  legislative 
oversight  of  administration  had  been  exer- 
cised across  the  board:  Inquiries  Into  cor- 
ruption, the  basis  for  legislation,  the  con- 
duct of  war.  execution  of  the  laws,  disburse- 
ment of  appropriations — in  short,  into  every 
aspect  of  executive  conduct.  Foreign  Affairs, 
about  which  American  presidents  have  tradi- 
tionally drawn  a  curtain  of  secrecy,  were 
not  excepted. 

It  is  striking  that  no  member  of  the  Nixon 
and  Eisenhower  administrations,  when 
executive  privilege  reached  Its  most  extrava- 
gant proportions,  has  advanced  a  single  pre- 
1787  precedent  In  English  history  for  execu- 
tive refusal  to  turn  over  Information  to  the 
legislature.  I  found  none.  Thus,  whereas 
Congress's  power  of  inquiry  is  solidly  tMtsed 
on  the  precedents  of  Parliament,  there  Is  no 
pre-Conventlon  historical  basis  for  the  claim 
that  the  power  to  withhold  Information  from 
the  legislature  was  an  attribute  of  the  Execu- 
tive All  Inferences  are  to  the  contrary. 

That  the  Founding  Fathers  were  aware  of 
this  inquisitorial  attribute  of  "legislative 
power"  is  demonstrated  by  four  or  five  refer- 
ences In  the  Constitutional  Convention  arvd 
the  several  ratifying  conventions  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  House  as  the  "grand  inquest  of 
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the  nation."  There  is  not  the  slightest  In- 
timation that  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
tended to  curb  the  functions  of  the  grand 
Inquest  In  any  way.  We  need  to  recall  that 
Madison  stated:  "In  a  republican  govern- 
ment the  legislative  necessarUy  predomi- 
nates." This  mlnlmaUy  carries  overtones  of 
the  traditional  parliamentary  oversiglvt 
about  about  which  James  Wilson,  secondv 
oiUy  to  Madison  as  an  architect  of  the  Con- 
stitution, rejoiced  in  1774:  "The  proudest 
ministers  of  the  proudest  monarchs  have 
trembled  at  their  [the  legislators']  censure; 
and  have  Hpi>eared  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  and  ask 
pardon  for  their  faults." 

Taking  no  notice  of  this  history,  the 
thirty-seventh  President  of  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  buUd  his  right  to  withhold  In- 
formation from  Congress  on  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers.  But  resort  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  assumes  that  the  Executive 
was  given  a  withholding  power  upon  which 
legislative  Inquiry  encroaches.  The  separa- 
tion of  {x>wers  docs  not  grant  power;  itlnere- 
ly  protects  power  elsewhere  conferred.  And 
since  the  Convention  did  not  confer  on  the 
Executive  the  power  to  refuse  Information  to 
the  legislature,  a  Congressional  requirement 
of  information  from  the  Executive  does  not 
encroach  on  powers  confided  to  the  Execu- 
tive; It  does  not  violate  the  separation  of 
powers. 

The  Act  of  1789  confirms  that  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  was  not  designed  to  reduce 
the  grand  Inquest  function.  The  made  it: 

"the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
...  to  make  report,  and  give  Information  to 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  in  person  or 
in  writing  (as  he  may  be  required),  respect- 
ing all  matters  referred  to  him  by  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  which 
shall  appertain  to  his  office." 

TTie  Act  contains  no  provision  for  executive 
discretion  to  withhold  Information,  and 
there  Is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  such  dis- 
cretion in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act. 
It  was  drafted  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  co- 
author of  The  Federalist,  knew  well  enough 
whether  an  unqualified  duty  could  be  Im- 
posed on  the  executive  branch  to  furnish 
information  to  Congress.  Adopted  by  the 
First  Congress,  in  which  sat  some  twenty 
Pramers  and  Ratlflers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  signed  by  President  Washington,  who 
had  presided  over  the  Convention,  this  Act 
can  hardly  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  It  constitutes  a  vitally 
important  legislative-executive  recognition 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  separation 
of  powers  had  no  application  to  Congres- 
sional Inquiry. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  right  and  duty 
of  Congressional  Inquiry  as  a  prelude  to  Im- 
peachment, bearing  in  mind  that  the  Con- 
stitution makes  express  provision  for  im- 
peachment of  "The  President,  Vice  President 
and  all  civil  officers."  The  President,  we 
should  remember,  was  not  looked  at  with 
awe  in  1787  but  with  apprehension.  As  if 
cognizant  of  parliamentary  history.  Con- 
gressman Lyman  stated  in  the  House  In  1706 
that  the  "power  of  Impeachment .  .  .  certainly 
Implied  the  right  to  Inspect  every  pamper  and 
transaction  in  any  department,  otherwise  the 
power  of  Impeachment  could  never  t>e  exer- 
cised with  any  effect."  And  in  1843.  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  stated: 

"The  President  himself.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  most  independent  functions,  is  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  this  power — a  power  which 
implies  the  right  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  the  fuUeet  and  most  unlimited 
•ztsnt." 

Given  that,  historically.  Inquiry  could  pre- 
cede Impeachment,  and  that  the  Constitution 
eicprasaly  provides  for  impeachment  of  the 
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President,  this  statement  seems  to  be  incon- 
trovertible. It  was  confirmed  by  President 
PoU  in  1846: 

"If  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
grand  Inquest  of  the  nation,  should  at  any 
time  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  malversation  In  office  by  an  Improper 
use  of  application  of  public  money  by  a  pub- 
lic officer,  and  should  think  It  proper  to  In- 
stitute an  Inquiry  Into  the  matter,  all  the 
archives  and  papers  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, publVc  or  private,  would  be  subject  to 
ln^>ectlon  and  control  of  a  committee  of 
their  body  and  every  facility  In  the  oower  of 
the  Executive  be  afforded  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  the  investigation"  |my  emphasis]. 

This  corresponded  to  parliamentary  history 
and  the  Incorporation  of  that  hlstMy  by  ti»e 
Founding  Fathers.  Clearly,  the  claim  of  an 
impUed  power  to  withhold  Information  can- 
not be  allowed  to  defeat  the  express  power  to 
impeach,  or  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
make  impeachment  effective. 

Consequently,  President  Nixon  errs  in  as- 
serting that  "the  manner  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent exercises  his  assigned  executive  powers 
Is  not  subject  to  questioning  by  another 
branch  of  the  Government."  Mr.  Nixon  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
rejected  the  notion  that  the  President  was 
Immune  from  subpoena  In  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  held  that  President  Jefferson  could 
be  required  to  deliver  to  Burr  a  letter  written 
to„ Jefferson  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  who 
was  Implicated  In  the  Burr  conspiracy.  In 
conseoMence,  there  Is  no  Presidential  Im- 
munl^that  can  be  shared  with  the  Nixon 
aldes.\  Furthermore,  since  "aU  clvU  officers" 
areTlllpeachable  by  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  are  subject  to  Inquiry  without 
the  leave  of  the  President.  Impeachment,  said 
Ellas  Boudlnot  in  the  First  Congress,  enables 
the  House  "to  pull  down  an  Improper  officer, 
although  he  should  be  supported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Executive."  The  point  was  made 
again  and  again  by,  among  others.  Abraham 
Baldwin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

My  search  of  the  several  Convention  rec- 
ords, let  me  repeat,  turned  up  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  the  President  was  empowered 
to  withhold  any  informatlo.n  from  Congress. 
Nor  was  such  a  power  secreted  In  the  in- 
terstices of  the  "Executive  power."  which  the 
Pramers  conceived  largely  as  a  power  to  exe- 
cute the  laws.  The  lawmaking  body,  as 
Parliament  showed  and  Montesquieu  recog- 
nized, has  a  legitimate  interest  In  examining 
how  Its  laws  are  being  executed.  Since  the 
Framers  were  at  pains  erpressly  to  authortee 
the  President  to  "require  the  opinions  in 
wrttlng  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of 
the  executive  Departments."  they  were  hardly 
likely  rub  silentio  to  give  him  carte  blanche 
to  cripple  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
grand  inquest. 

The  commander-in-chief  power,  described 
by  Hamilton  merely  as  that  of  a  "first  Gen- 
eral," at  best  authorises  severely  limited 
withholding  from  Congress:  for  exam.ple.  the 
time  and  place  of  an  attack  on.  say,  Nor- 
mandy Beach.  And  It  was  on  Congress,  we 
must  recall,  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  power 
to  Initiate  and  wage  war  was  conferred  In 
the  treaty-making  provision,  the  President 
was  joined  to  the  Senate:  and  discussion  of 
this  provision  in  the  several  Conventions 
shows  that  the  Senate  was  meant  to  partici- 
pate In  the  making  of  treaties  at  every  stage. 
Withholding  of  Information  In  these  areas 
attests  arrogant  usurpation  rather  than  con- 
stitutional authorization. 

On  this  score,  finally,  there  is  a  notable 
ooDstltutlonal  provision,  the  force  of  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated — the 
Framers  authorised  secrecy  in  only  one  case, 
and  then  by  Congress,  not  the  President. 
Article  I,  Section  5(3)  requires  Congress  to 
keep  and  publish  journals  except  "sxich  part 
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as  may  In  their  Judgment  require  secrecy." 
This  provision  encountered  rough  going,  be- 
ing harshly  criticized  by  Wilson,  Oeorge 
Mason,  Elbrldge  Oerry,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
also  by  Jefferson.  To  allay  the  fear  of  this 
secrecy  provision.  Its  proponents  explained 
that  It  had  very  restricted  scope.  John  Mar- 
shall stated  In  the  Virginia  Convention  that 
the  debates  "on  the  propriety  of  declaring 
war"  and  the  lUce  could  not  be  conducted 
"In  the  open  fields,"  and  said,  "In  this  plan, 
secrecy  Ls  only  to  be  used  when  It  would  be 
fatal  and  pernicious  to  publish  the  schemes 
of  government." 

In  light  of  the  denial  to  Congress  of  a 
limitless  power  to  conceal,  how  can  one  de- 
rive an  implied  grant  of  such  a  power  to  the 
Executive?  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  held  In  analogous  circumstances,  the 
express  authorization  for  limited  discretion- 
ary secrecy  by  Congress  and  the  omission 
of  a  similar  provision  for  the  President  indi- 
cates an  Intention  to  withheld  such  au- 
thority from  him.  What  might  momentarily 
be  concealed  from  the  public  by  Congress  bad 
to  be  divulged  by  the  President  to  Congress 
if  the  senior  partner  in  government  was  to 
participate  In  making  those  momentous  de- 
cisions which  were  temporarily  to  be  kept 
secret 

In  sum,  parliamentary  practice  (which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  legislative  power  of  inquiry)  and  the  In- 
tention of  the  Framers  establish  a  compre- 
hensive power  of  Inquiry,  an  anti-secrecy 
tradition,  which  leaves  no  room  for  an  "un- 
controlled" Presidential  discretion  to  with- 
hold Information  from  Congress. 

President  Nixon  tells  us  that  "executive 
privilege"  was  first  invoked  by  Washington. 
There  were  two  incidents  which  can  be 
briefly  recounted.  First,  there  was  the  1793 
House  Inquiry  Into  the  disastrous  St.  Clair 
expedition  against  the  Indians.  Washington 
turned  over  all  the  documents;  "not  even  the 
ugliest  line,"  stated  his  biographer  Douglas 
Freeman,  "on  the  Sight  of  the  beaten  tro(^>s 
was  eliminated." 

Mr.  Nixon's  reliance  on  St.  Clalr  Is  based, 
not  on  refusal  of  the  documents,  but  on 
Jefferson's  notes  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  "House  was  a 
grand  Inquest,  therefore  might  institute  in- 
quiries," but  that  the  President  had  discre- 
tion to  refuse  papers  "the  disclosure  of  which 
would  Injure  the  public."  These  notes,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  1789 
Act  that  Washington  had  signed  earlier,  and 
that  permitted  unqualified  Inquiry.  What 
little  value  as  precedent  may  attach  to  the 
notes  vanishes  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  four  years  later  Washington  himself  did 
not  think  to  Invoke  the  St.  Clalr  "precedent" 
In  the  Jay  Treaty  episode — the  precedent 
upon  which  Mr.  Nixon  next  relies — and  in- 
stead stated  his  readiness  to  supply  Infor- 
mation to  which  either  House  had  a  "right," 
such  as  the  Senate  had  to  treaty  documents. 
Jefferson's  notes  did  not  find  their  way 
into  the  government  files,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  meditations  of  the  Cabinet 
were  ever  dlscloeed  to  Congress.  The  notes 
were  found  among  Jefferson's  papers  after 
bis  death  and  published  many  years  later, 
among  his  ana,  which  be  described  as  "loose 
scraps"  and  "unofficial  notes."  There  this 
"precedent"  slumbered  until  it  was  exhumed 
by  Deputy  Attorney  General  WUliam  P. 
Rogers  In  1967!  It  is  a  dispiriting  testi- 
monial to  the  effectlveneas  of  executive 
propaganda  that  Time  magazine  could  say 
of  this  Incident.  "Washington  released  the 
documents  but  be  warned  that  never  again 
would  he  ttim  over  papers  that  might  reveal 
aecrets  or  otberwlae  would  be  'Injurtoua'  to 
the  public." 

The  first  authentic  assertion  of  power  to 
withhold  information  from  Congress  was 
made  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  1835.  Jackson  re- 
fused a  request  by  the  Senate,  which  wanted 
to  Investigate  frauds  in  the  sale  of  public 
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lands,  that  be  turn  over  the  charges  that  bad 
led  to  bis  removal  of  Oordon  Pltz,  his  Sur- 
veyor Oeneral.  He  acted  on  the  ground  that 
the  inquiry  "would  be  applied  In  eecret  ses- 
sion" and  therefore  deprive  a  citizen  of  a 
"basic  right,"  that  of  a  "public  Investiga- 
tion. "Measured  against  historical  precedents, 
Jackson  was  plainly  wrong.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  In  Watktns  v.  United  States 
(1957)  that  the  "Inherent  power  of  Congress 
to  conduct  investigations  (comprehends) 
probes  Into  the  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  expose  corruption.  Ineffi- 
ciency or  waste."  It  would  be  Insufferable  if 
the  President  were  able  to  shield  documents 
revealing  the  corruption  by  removing  the 
official. 

Jackson's  strictures  failed  to  sway  bis  suc- 
cessors. Buchanan  and  Polk,  for  both  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  plenary  power  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  suspected  executive  mis- 
conduct. Polk's  unqualified  recognition  of  a 
Congressional  power  that  could  "penetrate 
Into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  Executive 
Departments"  is  a  far  cry  from  President 
Nixon's  "sanctity"  of  the  FBI  files,  and  from 
his  attempt  to  Immunize  members  of  bis 
staff  from  an  investigation  into  their 
knowledge  of  a  criminal  conspiracy.  It  would 
be  stale  and  unprofitable  to  rehearse  subse- 
quent Presidential  assertions  of  a  right  to 
wltlihold  information  from  Congress,  for  the 
last  assertion  stands  no  better  than  the 
first — repetition  does  not  legitimate  usurpa- 
tion. In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  1962  "Steel  Seizure  Case":  "That  an  un- 
constitutional action  has  been  taken  before 
surely  does  not  render  that  same  action  any 
less  unconstitutional  at  a  later  date." 

Let  us  focus,  rather,  on  that  branch  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  which,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  was  "designed  to  protect  com- 
munications within  the  executive  branch" 
and  U  allegedly  "rooted  In  the  Constitution." 
What  the  President  conceives  to  be  "rooted 
in  the  Constitution"  was  In  fact  first  bom 
In  1964.  when  President  Eisenhower  sought 
to  fend  off  Senator  McCarthy's  savsige  as- 
saults on  Army  personnel  by  a  directive  that 
communications  between  employees  of  the 
Executive  Branch  must  be  withheld  from 
Congress  so  that  they  may  "be  completely 
candid  in  advising  with  each  other."  Over- 
night, this  "doctrine"  was  expanded  to  shel- 
ter mismanagement,  conflicts  of  Interest 
such  as  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  aside 
the  Dixon-Yates  contract,  the  inexplicable 
selection  of  high  bidders,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  novel  doctrine  that  the  acknowledged 
power  to  probe  "corruption,  inefficiency  or 
waste"  does  not  extend  to  "candid  communi- 
cations" which  are  often  at  the  core  of  such 
mlaconduct.  Had  that  doctrine  prevailed 
many  an  investigation  of  corruption  and 
maladministration — Teapot  Dome,  for  ex- 
ample— would  have  been  stopped  In  Its 
tracks.  Indeed,  this  was  precisely  the  objec- 
tion made  by  Congressman  Nixon  in  criticiz- 
ing President  Truman's  withholding  of  an 
FBI  report:  "That  would  mean  that  the 
President  could  have  arbitrarily  issued  an 
executive  order  in  the  .  .  .  Teapot  Dome 
case  denying  the  Congress  .  .  .  informa- 

tion it  needed  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  executive  department."  Congress,  de- 
clared the  Supreme  Court  in  McGrain  v. 
Dougherty  (1927),  may  inveatlgate  "the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Justice  . . . 
and  particularly  whether  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral and  his  assistants  were  i>erforming  or 
neglecting  their  duties  .  .  ."  To  shield  com- 
munications between  suspected  malefactors 
would  go  far  to  abort  investigation. 

Elsenhower's  claim  that  "candid  Inter- 
change" among  subordinates  Is  an  indispens- 
able precondition  of  good  government  la  an 
unproven  assumption.  Indeed,  it  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  government  functioned  well 
enough  from  1789  to  1964  without  the  bene- 
fit of  this  doctrine,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  Elsenhower's   withholding    (under  the 
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umbrella  of  "candid  Interchange")  of  infor- 
mation respecting  alleged  maladministration 
of  foreign  aid  In  Peru  was  immediately  coun- 
termanded by  President  Kennedy,  with  the 
salutary  result  that  exposure  lead  to  correc- 
tion, not  to  the  toppling  of  administration. 
In  England,  "candid  Interchange"  was 
laughed  out  of  court  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Conway  v.  Rimmer  (1968).  Against  the 
debatable  assumption  that  fear  of  disclosure 
may  Inhibit  "candid  Interchange,"  there  Is 
the  proven  fact  that  such  Interchanges  have 
time  and  again  served  as  a  vehicle  of  corrup- 
tion and  malversation — the  latest  example 
being  the  "Interchanges"  about  Watergate 
wlhln  the  White  House — so  that,  to  borrow 
from  Lord  Morris,  "a  greater  measure  of 
prejudice  to  the  public  interest  would  result 
from  their  non-production." 

Even  If  there  were  an  "established"  d?>c- 
trlne  of  executive  privilege.  It  Is  hard  to 
imagine  a  sorrier  occasion  for  Its  Invocation 
than  as  a  shield  for  White  House  aides,  fUes, 
and  recorded  tapes  of  White  House  conversa- 
tions from  inquiry  Into  the  Watergate  affair. 
Here  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the 
election  process  that  has  already  resulted 
In  the  conviction  of  two  former  White  House 
aides,  O.  Oordon  Llddy  and  E.  Howard  Hunt, 
and  has  ever-widening  ramifications.  Follow- 
ing the  break-in  was  a  massive  cover-up  de- 
signed to  obstruct  justice — In  which  former 
White  House  counsel  John  Dean  confessedly 
participated  and  by  his  testimony  implicated 
his  superiors.  These  charges  have  been  de- 
nied, and  Justice  requires  that  the  confiictlng 
testimony  be  resolved  by  resort  to  docu- 
mentary evidence  contained  In  the  White 
House  files  or  In  recorded  conversations  with 
the  President.  The  invocation  of  executive 
privilege  to  shield  these  records  thwarts  Jus- 
tice and  feeds  suspicion  that  the  President 
himself  is  Implicated. 

Were  executive  privilege,  even  though 
without  constitutional  roots,  deemed  a  neces- 
sity of  government,  it  should  at  most  shield 
official  action,  not  unofficial  acts  of  a  candi- 
date campaigning  for  reelection,  and  cer- 
tainly not  criminal  acts.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
the  separation  of  powers  to  convert  It  Into 
a  shield  for  crimes  that  would  subvert  the 
Constitution.  Oeorge  Washington,  upon 
whose  precedent  Mr.  Nixon  heavily  relies, 
took  a  quite  different  view.  Upon  bearing 
rumors  of  an  Inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington  said,  "No  one  .  .  . 
wishes  more  devoutly  than  I  do  that  (the 
allocations]  may  be  probed  to  the  iDottom.  be 
the  result  what  it  will."  He  would  have  wel- 
comed, not  blocked,  public  exposure  of  "ex- 
ecutive" tapes  and  papers. 

"Executive  privilege  wont  kill  you."  reas- 
suringly statee  Roger  Cram  ton.  recently  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Those  who  Insist 
that  Congress  needs  more  information,  he 
says,  labor  under  a  "staggering  misconcep- 
tion. The  practical  fact  is  that  Congress  gets 
most  of  the  information  that  it  wants  from 
the  executive  branch.  Except,"  says  Cramton. 
"possibly  in  the  foreign  and  military  areas. 
Congress  is  not  hindered  in  making  legisla- 
tive Judgments  by  the  failure  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  provide  relevant  Information."  That 
is  a  tremendoiis  "except."  The  supply  of  In- 
formation about  Imports  of  nuts  and  bolts 
does  not  compensate  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  or  the  deliberate  falsi- 
fication of  bombing  raids  over  a  neutral  Cam- 
bodia. It  does  not  make  up  for  ten  years  of 
agonized  escalation  in  Vietnam  while  Con- 
gress and  the  people  were  kept  In  the  dark 
as  to  dismal  expert  evaluations  and  our  shift- 
ing goals;  for  secret  executive  agreements 
with  the  foreign  powers  for  bases,  troops 
commitments,  and  projected  military  aid 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Nor 
does  the  supply  of  Innocuous  Information  in 
bulk  balance  the  shrouding  of  evidence  re- 
specting White  House  participation  In  an  un- 
paralleled conspiracy   At  the  heart  of  "exec- 
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utlve  privilege"  and  the  "candor"  theory  of 
immunity  is  the  view  that  Congress  and  the 
people  are  the  enemy,  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  every  officer  Is,  or  should  be,  more  truly 
a  servant  of  the  people  than  of  the  President. 
Overriding  loyalty  to  the  President,  as  Water- 
gate shows,  produces  its  own  chamber  of 
horrors. 

"Executive  privilege"  is  not  therefore 
"rooted  In  the  Constitution,"  but  owes  Its 
being  to  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  assert 
its  right  and  duty,  in  no  small  part  t>ecause 
the  President,  tbroi;igb  patronage,  withhold- 
ing of  fat  defense  contracts,  and  other  means 
of  retaliation  exercises  great  leverage  on  Con- 
gress. Even  though  executive  refusals  of  In- 
formation have  often  met  with  stinging  pro- 
tests by  Congress,  more  often,  that  l>ody  has 
shrunk  from  confrontation.  Nevertheless,  If 
Congress  was  given  a  plenary  power  of  In- 
quiry— and  It  was — It  cannot  abdicate  that 
power;  It  cannot  divest  itself  of  powers  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  the  Constitution.  If  powers, 
said  Justice  Jackson,  are  granted,  they  are 
not  lost  by  being  allowed  to  lie  dormant." 
Congressional  tolerance  of  Presidential  In- 
fringement does  not  transform  It  Into  a  con- 
stitutional right. 


HOW    THE    ADMINISTRATION    IS 
IMPEDING  ENERGY  RESEARCH 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  has  been  receiving 
some  undeserved  blows  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  falling  to  meet  what  he  consid- 
ers top  priority  needs.  Of  these  needs, 
surely  energy  research  must  occupy  a 
paramount  position,  yet  In  this  area  it  is 
the  administration,  not  Congress,  which 
Is  dragging  its  feet. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  19,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In- 
formed the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  operating  funds  totaling  $16.9  mil- 
lion were  not  apportioned  and  are  being 
impoimded. 

Those  impounded  funds  Include:  $2 
million  for  molten  S8dt;  $4-7  million  for 
geothermal;  $600,000  for  solar:  $800,000 
for  hydro  fracturing;  $4.5  for  controlled 
thermonuclear  research — fusion,  and  $4.3 
million  in  goods  and  services  on  order. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration 
purports  to  be  gearing  up  for  a  major 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, it  Is  falling  to  utilize  even  these 
modest  sums.  Nowhei'e  is  the  misguided 
sense  of  priorities  more  evident  than  in 
holding  up  money  on  two  most  promising 
areas :  Geothermal  research  and  research 
on  nuclear  fusion. 

If  energy  research,  too,  must  endure 
some  reductions  In  interests  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  suggest  the  administration 
look  to  the  $3.8  million  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  plowshare  program 
to  use  nuclear  stimulation  to  free  nat- 
ural gas  trapped  in  tight  rock  formations. 

With  all  of  the  serious  questions  sur- 
roimding  this  program,  including  eco- 
nomics, environmental  impact  and  en- 
ergy tradeoffs,  plowshare  continues, 
while  the  Infinitely  more  promising  areas 
of  fusion  and  geothermal  research  go 
begging. 
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The  most  optimistic  estimate  ever 
given  for  the  gas  recoverable  through 
nuclear  stimulation  is  300  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

Nme  times  that  amount  is  believed  to 
be  recoverable  on  the  gulf  coast,  dis- 
solved in  geopressured  gulf  coast  geo- 
thermal waters.  This  estimate  of  2,700 
trillion  cubic  feet  was  mtule  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Rex,  president  of  Republic  Geo- 
thermal, Inc.,  of  California,  during  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Subcoounlttee  on  En- 
ergy. 

This  gives  added  force  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  plowshare  money  should 
be  withheld  and  the  search  for  a  means 
to  develop  geothermal  waters  should  be 
begun. 

The  energy  needs  of  the  Nation  can- 
not continue  to  endure  the  Indifference 
toward  research  work  in  geothermal, 
hydro  fracturing,  and  fusion  which  the 
administration  is  thus  far  evidencing. 
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THE  AMAZING  METS  OF   1973 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  sport, 
both  participatory  and  spectator,  has  be- 
come an  inseparable  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  today.  The  antics  and  exploits 
of  the  New  York  Mets  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sport's  world  when  they  cap- 
tured a  berth  in  the  divisional  playofifs 
of  the  National  League.  As  the  headlines 
in  today's  New  York  Times  aptly  state, 
the  "Mets  Are  Again  the  Darlings  of 
Gotham."  I  congratulate  the  Mets  on 
their  fine  achievement  and  wish  them 
luck  in  the  playoff  games  ahead.  The 
reputation  of  the  Mets  and  their  special 
endearment  to  the  people  of  New  York 
City  comes  not  solely  from  the  knowledge 
of  their  athletic  prowess  but  from  the 
spirit  that  guides  them. 

The  fans  of  New  York  respond  not 
only  to  the  spectacular  catches  of  Cleon 
Jones  or  the  superb  pitching  of  Tom 
Seaver,  but  to  the  esprit  de  corps  that 
the  Mets  exhibited  in  winning  the  divi- 
sion title  and  that  will  hopefully  carry 
them  to  another  world  championship. 
Jon  Matlack  of  the  Mets  put  it  this  way — 
'You  gotta  believe  means  you  gotta  be- 
lieve in  yourself."  The  example  of  the 
Mets,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
National  League  playoffs  and  the  World 
Series,  Is  surely  one  which  New  Yorkers 
can  be  proud  to  follow. 

An  article  by  Leonard  Koppett  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times  reflects  the  feel- 
mgs  inspired  by  the  feats  of  the  Mets 
and  the  faith  inherent  in  their  success. 
The  article  follows : 
"I   Nrvn    Gavx    Up.    and    Nkithmi    Did    the 

PLATBts."  Says  Bekka  About  How  thi  Mxts 

Won  th*  Eastern  Tttls 

(By   Leonard   Koppett) 

Chicago.  Oct.  1. — The  tortoise  bad  done  It 
again,  to  a  whole  bunch  of  bares  this  time, 
and  the  fact  that  they  bad  come  from  last 
place  to  first  In  the  final  month  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  central  satisfaction  expressed  by 


the  New  York  Mets  as  they  celebrated  win- 
ning the  National  League's  Eastern  Division 
race. 

First  the  Chicago  Cubs  had  raced  to  a  big 
lead,  then  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  spread- 
eagled  the  field,  and  In  early  September  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  and  Montreal  Expos 
seemed  to  be  closing  with  a  rush. 

But  the  Mets.  plodding  along  at  a  .500  pace 
after  an  epidemic  of  losses  had  dropped  them 
to  last  place  by  July,  found  themselves  la 
position  to  move  toward  the  ever-sinking  top 
when  all  their  regulars  were  finally  healthy 
in  September. 

"The  butterflies  are  gone  now,  I'm  glad 
it's  over,"  said  Yogi  Berra,  the  manager  so 
widely  written  off  two  months  ago.  "But  I 
never  gave  up,  and  neither  did  the  players. 
We  had  to  go  over  five  clubs  to  get  here,  and 
that  makes  you  proud." 

HAPPT    AFTEK    CAMS    IS    CAIXKO 

When  the  Mets  first  reached  their  club- 
house after  their  6-4  victory,  they  were 
cheering  and  shaking  hands  with  one  an- 
other, but  conscious  that  another  game  was 
scheduled  to  be  played — meaningless  but  in- 
escapable. Five  minutes  later,  word  came 
that  the  second  game  was  caUed  off — and  the 
shouts  that  greeted  that  news  were  much 
louder  than  the  shouts  that  were  reactions 
to  the  victory. 

Only  then  did  real  celebration  start,  with 
the  usual  crush  of  photographers  adding  to 
the  mess  created  by  those  players  who  would 
rather  spill  champagne  than  drink  It.  The 
most  boisterous  were  Tom  Seaver  and  Tug 
McGraw,  the  two  men  who  bad  pitched  to- 
day, and  McGraw,  the  noisiest,  led  a  series  of 
cheers  that  went: 

"One,  two.  three — you've  got  to  bee-lieve." 

The  direct  reference  was  to  a  sign  recently 
produced  at  Shea  Stadium  by  two  nuns,  who 
had  become  friends  of  McGraw  and  his 
family  when  he  first  reached  the  major 
leagues  eight  years  ago. 

In  theme,  however,  the  slogan  related  to  a 
clubhouse  talk  given  in  July  by  Donald 
Grant,  the  chairman  of  the  board.  He  had 
UAA  the  players  then  that  management  bad 
faith  in  them  and  that  they  must  continue 
to  have  faith  In  themselves. 

Faith  was  a  subject  quite  pertinent  to 
Berra.  who  won  a  pennant  In  1064  in  his 
only  year  as  manager  of  the  Yankees,  and 
was  dismissed  after  losing  the  World  Series. 
Did  he  feel  vindicated  by  finishing  first  In 
his  second  year  as  manager  of  the  Mets? 

"I  Just  like  baseball.  I'm  happy  how  it 
turned  out."  he  said,  smiling.  "Yes.  I  guess 
I  do — I  haven't  thought  about  it  much.  I  Just 
do  my  best.  I  know  the  fans  got  on  me,  but 
they  gotta  pick  on  someone  and  it's  always 
the  manager,  that's  Just  the  way  baseball  is. 
It's  up  to  the  owners,  and  when  things  go 
wrong,  a  manager  goes — and  I  don't  blame 
them.  But  I'm  proud  of  the  way  we  came 
back.  For  Instance,  when  we  lost  that  first 
game  in  Pittsburgh  and  seemed  to  be  out  of 
It,  and  then  won  the  next  fotu'  from  them — 
that  makes  you  feel  good." 

He  confessed  that  at  one  point  he  almost 
felt  beaten. 

"Maybe  In  July  when  we  were  13  behind 
with  all  those  Injuries,"  he  said.  "You  Just 
didn't  know  when  the  Injuries  would  end.  But 
when  we  came  back  from  that  Western  trip 
In  August  and  were  still  only  6>4  out,  and 
there  was  a  story  about  us  loafing  In  San 
Diego.  I  told  all  the  fellows  that  It  looked 
like  nobody  else  wanted  to  take  It  and  that 
we  were  still  In  It  and  should  keep  trying." 

That  was  when  the  ralnout  was  announced. 

"Hey.  the  game's  off — get  the  champagne 
out."  shouted  the  manager,  and  serious  cele- 
brating t>egan . 

Bud  Harrelson,  whose  absence  from  short- 
stop was  one  of  the  persistent  Met  problems 
during  the  summer,  elaboratad  on  tbe  "dont 
give  up"  theme. 

"In  1969."  he  said,  making  the  Inevitable 
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comparison,  "It  wu  Just  some  sort  of  miracle 
that  happened  to  us.  We  started  out  Just 
hoping  to  do  better  than  the  ye*r  before, 
and  we  weren't  expected  to  win,  and  we  didn't 
know  that  much  about  anything.  This  year 
though,  we  were  so  frustrated  we  knew — 
knew  {tapping  his  heart]  that  we  should 
win.  We  had  the  talent,  and  when  everybody 
got  down  on  us,  we  kxiew  they  were  wrong 
to  come  back  and  win,  once  we  were  all  able 
to  play — I  think  of  it  as  a  much  more  mature 
victory,  a  more  mature  feeling." 

"Nothing  will  ever  be  like  1969."  said 
Seaver.  "We  were  all  so  young  then.  Anyhow, 
we've  only  taken  one  step  of  the  three.  We 
still  have  to  win  a  playoff  and  World  Series 
to  match  1969.  But  In  a  way  this  was  more 
earned." 

"Suddenly,"  said  Wayne  Garrett,  one  of  the 
hottest  bats  In  the  stretch  drive,  "you  looked 
around  during  a  game  and  saw  all  the  faces 
that  you  were  supposed  to  see  out  there  play- 
ing. Harrelson,  Jerry  Orote.  Cleon  Jones, 
Rusty  Staub — the  regulars.  It  made  a  tre- 
mendous difference.  We  knew  we  had  a  good 
team  If  only  we  could  get  It  out  on  the 
field." 

"It  was  J\]st  like  1969  In  that  It  was  a  team 
thing."  said  Orote.  In  July  his  broken  wrist 
healed.  "All  the  pitchers,  Harrelson.  Cleon, 
Oarrett — everybody  did  something.  But  It 
was  wilder  then,  and  we  erpected  more  of 
ovirseives  ever  since  1969." 

Ed  Kranepool,  who  played  100  games  but 
was  used  mostly  to  pinch  hit  In  recent  weeks, 
was  chortling  over  bU  record. 

"I  hit  .239  and  we  finished  the  season  In 
Chicago."  he  said.  "In  1969  I  hit  J39  and  we 
finished  In  Chicago,  too.  Next  year  I'm  going 
to  hit  .339  again.  In  between  I've  hit  .270  or 
.260  and  we  haven't  won.  I  can  make  us  all 
more  money  hitting  .239." 

And  there  was  Bob  Miller — the  same  Rob- 
ert Lane  Miller  who  was  an  original  Met  and 
who  scored  his  one  and  only  victory  of  the 
1962  season  (after  13  defeats)  here  in  Wrlgley 
Field.  He  had  pitched  for  Los  Angeles.  Min- 
nesota, San  Diego.  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
since,  and  he  returned  to  the  Mets  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  as  an  emergency  re- 
liever. He  worked  a  total  of  one  Inning. 

"I've  been  on  seven  pennant  or  division 
winners  since  I  left  here."  he  said,  "and  I've 
only  been  here  10  days,  but  I  found  myself 
rooting  harder  Va  the  dugout  today  than  I 
ever  had  In  my  life.  I  can't  really  explain  it." 


DEAR  COLLEAGUE:  A  COURTESY 
VISIT  TO  YOUR  ARMY  RECRUITER 
MAY  BE  MUCH  APPRECIATED 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscoiwin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  unusually  perceptive 
column  about  the  Armjr's  alleged  prob- 
lem of  attaining  sufficient  volunteers. 

George  P.  Will,  the  Post's  contributor, 
displays  an  Insight  few  writers  possess 
on  the  subject  of  military  manpower. 
Briefly,  he  explains  that  the  feasibility 
of  the  volunteer  Army  is  r»  longer  a 
question.  The  volunteer  force  is  well  with- 
in our  abUlly  to  manage  Moreover,  Mr. 
Will  suggests  a  few  simple  steps  to  In- 
sure its  successful  management. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  further  sugges- 
tkm.  As  one  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  an 
Army  recruiting  station  In  recent 
months,  I  want  to  suggest  that  stKh  a 
courtesy  visit  is  one  easy  step  Monbers 
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of  Congress  can  take  to  help  Insure  the 
success  of  the  volunteer  Army. 

In  discussing  my  field  visit  with  the 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  Army's  Re- 
cruiting Command,  Gen.  Robert  Mon- 
tague, I  have  learned  that  our  col- 
league— the  Honorable  Richard  P. 
IcHORD — has  made  a  similar  field  visit  to 
his  recruiting  station  in  Missouri's  8th 
Congressltmal  I>lstrlct.  General  Mon- 
tague reports  that  Mr.  Ichords  visit  has 
served  as  an  important  morale  booster  to 
his  recruiters. 

Given  this  positive  contribution  we  can 
make — In  15  or  20  minutes  of  our  time — 
it  seems  to  me  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  Congress  should  do  what  we  can 
to  help  our  local  recruiting  effort. 

I  commend  your  attention  to  the  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Will.  The  only  observation 
I  would  add  Is  that,  in  my  experience, 
Secretary  Howard  CaUoway  is  fully  sup- 
portive of  the  volunteer  Army  program, 
and  I  simply  want  to  note  his  active  help 
for  the  Rkcoro. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  38.  1973J 
Thk  Armt's  "Problsm" 
(By  George  P.  WUl) 
Some  people   in  our  "action  Army" — the 
one  that  "wants  to  Join  you" — have  swung 
Into  action  to  discredit  the  idea  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force.   Spokesmen   are  saying  the 
Army  Is  having  trouble  attaining  sufficient 
volunteers  even  though  it  has  lowered  stand- 
ards. 

Actually,  the  Army,  in  spite  of  itself.  Is  get- 
ting almost  as  many  new  male  recruits  as  It 
says  it  needs. 

It  does  not  need  as  many  new  male  re- 
cruits as  it  says  It  needs. 

And  it  has  not  lowered  standards. 
Many  months  ago  the  Army  said  It  needed 
181.000  new  male  recruits  this  vear.  Last  year 
it  got  167,000,  including  140,000  "true  volun- 
teers" who  were  not  draft-Induced.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  140,000  is  a  yearly 
attainable  minimum.  Moreover,  the  Army 
can  reduce  the  number  of  181,000  recruits  it 
needs  while  also  enlarging  the  number  of 
eligible  recrtiits.  Thus  the  "problem"  41,000 
evaporates. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
mandated  a  IM.OOO  cut  of  total  Defense  De- 
partment manpower.  This  probably  will  be 
compromised  to  a  70,000  cut,  and  probably 
will  mean  a  minimum  of  15,000  fewer  Army 
recruits  needed. 

Women  are  3  per  cent  of  the  Army  and  are 
supposed  to  be  4  per  cent  by  1978.  The  Army 
plans  to  recruit  13.000  women  this  year.  Of 
course  not  all  Army  Jobs  can  be  fiUed  by 
women,  but  89  per  cent  of  the  kinds  of  Army 
Jobs  can.  (Only  30  percent  of  Army  Jobs  are 
combat  Jobs.)  It  would  be  duck  soup  to  In- 
crease women  recruits  50  per  cent,  or  6.000. 
Between  80,000  and  100,000  military  Jobs 
could  be  filled  by  clvUlans.  At  least  10,000  of 
those  Jobs  are  In  the  Army. 

The  Army  Is  turning  away  men  with  prior 
service  who  want  back  in.  The  Air  Force  will 
meet  9  per  cent  of  its  new  manpower  needs 
this  year  from  such  men.  The  Army  says  it 
wUl  take  around  5  per  cent  of  its  manpower 
needs  this  year  from  such  men.  By  matching 
the  Air  Force  percentages,  the  Army  could 
reduce  its  needs  for  new  male  recruits  by  a 
Tninimum  of  2.000. 

Every  month  since  January  the  Army  has 
failed  to  use  its  authorized  number  of  re- 
cruiters. It  is  authorized  to  have  4,726  "pro- 
duction" recruiters — those  who  actually  talk 
to  potential  recruits.  It  was  short  54  \n  Feb- 
ruary and  870  by  July.  In  July,  a  good  re- 
cruiting m(»)th.  recruiters  averaged  3.4  en< 
^tments.  Extrapolating  from  that,  It  Is 
reasonable  to  Infer  that  racrulters  author- 
'wd.  but  not  on  station,  coet  the  Army  3.0M 
etUlstments  in  July  alone. 
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In  August  the  Army  acted  to  get  all  au- 
thorized recruiters  on  station,  but  it  will  take 
until  February  for  all  of  them  to  be  fotmd, 
trained,  moved,  settled  and  acquainted  with 
the  high  school  counselors  and  others  essen- 
tial to  a  good  recruiting  program.  Lackadaisi- 
cal recruiting  probably  coet  the  Army  5,000 
recruits  in  the  six  month  February-July  pe- 
riod. If  it  recruits  vigorously  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  1974,  it  should  get  a  minimum 
of  8.000  unanticipated  recruits. 

If  you  are  counting,  we  have  Just  elimi- 
nated the  so  called  "problem"  of  41,000  re- 
cruits. But  there  is  more  to  be  done. 

Army  standards  regarding  aptitude  and 
motivation  are  arbitrary  and  unnecessarily 
impede  recruiting. 

The  Army  has  five  aptitude  categories. 
Categories  one  and  two  are  "college  mate- 
rial," three  is  average,  five  is  well  below  aver- 
age and  unacceptable.  Category  four — "below 
average"  but  trainable — Is  what  the  Army 
does  not  want  to  be  too  large. 

But  what  is  "too  large"?  The  Army  doeant 
know  how  many  "category  fours"  it  can  ab- 
sorb because  It  has  not  graded  the  perform- 
ance demands  of  its  various  Jobs.  Only  19  per 
cent  of  Army  enlistments  this  year  will  be 
"category  fours,"  up  slightly  from  16.3  per 
cent  last  year,  but  down  from  the  20-25 
Ijer  cent  during  the  last  five  years  of  con- 
scription. The  Army  is  not  taking  as  many 
-category  fours"  as  it  could  get.  and  there  Is 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  It  Is  taking  as 
many  as  It  could  use. 

In  addition,  the  Army  overemphasizes  the 
importance  of  a  high  school  diploma.  The 
fact  is  that  19  of  20  high  school  graduates 
make  good  soldiers.  16  of  20  non-graduates 
do.  too.  Because  of  this  small  differential  the 
Army,  in  February,  imp>osed  an  arbitrary 
limit  of  30  per  cent  on  non-graduate  enlist- 
ments. The  Army  wisely  abandoned  this  lim- 
it in  July.  Unfortunately,  abandonment  was 
accomplished  by  a  lot  of  misleading  Army 
talk  (by  Army  Secretary  Howard  Calloway, 
among  others)  about  how  the  Army  was  low- 
ering standards. 

The  Army  was  doing  no  such  thing. 
Rather,  it  was  adopting  a  more  sensible 
way  of  enforcing  standards.  As  a  result,  it  is 
now  a  function  of  trainers  to  screen  out 
unsuitable  recruits  for  honorable  discharges. 
In  addition,  to  help  keep  standards  high,  re- 
cruiters are  warned  they  will  not  get  credit 
against  their  quotas  for  recruits  who  do  not 
make  It  through  training.  Thus  trainers  and 
recruiters  are  required  to  be  discriminating 
without  being  dogmatic  about  diplomas. 

So  the  facts  reveal  that  enlistment  num- 
bers need  not  be  a  problem.  But  one  more 
thing  must  be  said. 

The  (institution  will  not  permit  the  ra- 
cial "mix"  of  recruits  to  be  treated  as  a 
"problem."  The  percentage  of  black  recruits 
in  August  (29.7).  as  in  other  months,  was 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  blacks  in  the 
population.  But  so  what?  Anyway,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  forbids  "doing  some- 
thing" about  that  putative  "problem."  And 
clvU  righU  organizations  should  be  watchful 
lest  the  Army  try  an  end  run  around  the 
Constitution  by  (say)  Imposing  regional  quo- 
tas on  the  South  or  overspendmg  for  re- 
cruiting In  white  areas. 

There  have  been  too  many  Army  words  and 
deeds  this  year  designed  to  complicate,  sabo- 
tage or  misrepresent  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  Current  Army  talk  about  re- 
cruits being  "too  few"  or  "inferior"  or  "too 
black"  is  devious  and  corrupt  nonsense  de- 
signed either  to  get  conscription  reinstated 
or  to  Justify  a  massive  budget  shift  among 
the  services.  In  favor  of  the  Army,  to  help  the 
Army  cope  with  Its  "plight"  In  an  all-volim- 
teer  environment. 

But  not  even  the  Army  can  be  dumb 
enough  to  think  Congress  will  resurrect  con- 
scription, and  CongresB  certainly  is  not  dumb 
enough  to  reward  the  Army  for  Its  sloppy — 
and  In  some  cases,  cynical — nonperformanoe 
of  its  duty  to  make  volunteerlsm  a  sucoeaa 
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THB  HORSE  SLAUGHTER  INCREASES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NrW    JEltSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  recall,  last  spring 
I  introduced  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  pregnant  mares  or 
mares  with  foals,  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughter  for  human  consumption.  This 
was  done  In  the  face  of  an  enormous 
drain  on  the  eqtilne  stock  In  this  country. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  number  of  horses 
being  purchased  for  slaughter  has  c(»i- 
tlnued  to  rise — from  some  20,000  per 
month  in  the  early  spring  up  to  ak>out 
27,000  per  month  curroitly.  Estimates  at 
this  time  indicate  that  as  many  as  80 
percent  of  the  horses  being  sold  at  auc- 
tion are  purchased  by  slaughter  house 
representatives. 

Mr.  Wendall  Rawles,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  has  written  a  very  inter- 
esting and  perceptive  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
my  cc^eagues  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  26, 

1973] 

Thx  Hobse  Slaughtxs  Inckxasks 

AUCTION  paicES,  xxporrs  oo  op  wrrH  oxmakd 

(By  WendeU  Rawls,  Jr.) 

The  Amlsh  of  central  Pennsylvania  don't 
bid  for  horses  any  more.  They  can't  afford 
them. 

By  nnxt  summer,  a  good  number  of  cbU- 
dren's  camps  probably  wont  have  horses 
for  the  kids  to  ride.  The  camps  wont  be  able 
to  afford  them. 

The  reason:  The  price  of  horses  has  gone 
up  more  than  38  percent  In  the  past  four 
months  as  the  worldwide  demand  for  red 
meat  grows. 

Horse  meat  packing  houses  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  are  prepared  to 
pay  more  per  pound — 35  cents  now,  compared 
to  18  cents  In  April — than  anyone  else.  They 
are  driving  the  price  beyond  the  means  of 
most  users  of  horses  for  cc«iventional  needs. 

The  number  of  horses  being  slaughtered 
has  socired  from  more  than  20,000  a  month, 
as  disclosed  In  an  Inquirer  series  In  April,  to 
at  least  27,000  a  month  now. 

And  that  business  Is  so  lively  that  the 
numlier  of  horse  packing  plants  in  the  United 
States  has  climbed  from  six  to  12  in  the  past 
four  monttis.  A  13th,  with  plans  to  klU  3,000 
horses  a  week,  is  planned. 

FliukUy,  there  is  one  more  strain  on  the 
horse  population.  More  than  3,000  horses 
since  AprU  have  been  expK>rted  alive  from 
Richmond,  Vs.,  to  Europe,  where  most  of 
them  are  believed  to  have  been  slaughtered 
for  hximan  food. 

"There  are  getting  to  be  too  many  alatight- 
erhouses,"  said  David  Harman.  a  Christians- 
burg,  Va.,  borae  dealer  who  supplied  the 
largest  single  shipment  (760  horses)  ever 
to  saU  from  Richmond. 

"I  can  see  that  if  things  keep  going  like 
they  are,  there  could  get  to  be  a  crisis — not 
In  the  next  few  months,  but  In  a  oouple  of 
years." 

Bob  (Wishbone)  Roche,  a  horse  dealer  in 
Colchester,  Conn.,  put  it  a  bit  stronger: 

"Tou  Just  wait  unUl  the  camps  in  this 
country  start  trying  to  buy  honu  next  year. 
There  won't  l>e  any  for  them  to  buy.  The 
horse  they  paid  $80  for  last  summer  will  coat 
them  at  least  ^400  next  s\muner." 

Harman  said  the  horse  market  la  ths  "high- 
est priced "  in  history,  whUe  horses  being 
offered  at  auctions  are  of  "lass  and  lees 
quality." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  long-standing  auction  at  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  the  higher  prices  and  the  lower 
quality  discourage  Amlsh  farmers  from  even 
attending  the  sales,  much  less  bidding. 

At  one  time,  solemn,  boarded,  blaek-hat- 
ted  Amlsh  farmers  crowded  the  bleachers 
on  either  side  of  the  almost-square  arena 
where  horses  were  led  or  ridden  before  the 
machine-gun  voice  of  an  auctioneer. 

In  recent  sessions,  vrtth  the  Amlsh  miss- 
ing, the  auction  has  become  known  unoffi- 
cially as  the  "New  Holland  Meat  Market." 

The  Amlsh  have  for  centuries  relied  on 
horses  as  part  of  their  religious  beliefs  for 
both  transportation  and  farm  work. 

"If  this  (Slaughter)  keeps  up,  maybe  the 
Amlsh  wlU  start  using  tractors  like  they 
should  have  been  doing  anyway,**  says  Effing- 
ham Embree  Jr  ,  an  International  trade  spec- 
ialist with  the  Virgima  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  has  supported  and  encour- 
aged the  export  of  horses  from  Rlciunond's 
Deepwater  Port. 

The  horses  being  bought  for  slaughter  gen- 
erally come  from  auctions  Uke  the  ones  in 
New  Holland  and  Iselln,  N  J.;  RushviUe,  Ind.. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Morris,  Ala.  and  Front 
Royal.  Va. 

At  some  of  the  auctions,  as  many  as  six 
"killer"  buyers  are  competing  for  the  horaea 
Frequently,  other  potential  buyers  do  not 
realize  they  are  bidding  against  a  "killer," 
who  almost  imperceptably  lifts  an  eyebrow 
or  flicks  a  finger  to  indicate  a  new  bidding. 

The  "killers"  purchase  horses  as  agents 
for  slaughterhouses.  They  seek  in  fleshy 
horses,  weighing  1,000  pounds  or  more — 
horses  that  will  provide  ample  meat. 

The  "killer"  bids  on  the  basis  of  the  prob- 
able weight  of  a  horse.  In  other  words,  if  be 
knows  he  will  get  18  cents  a  pound  for  a 
1,000-pound  horse,  9180  is  the  break -even 
pomt.  At  35  cents  a  pound,  he  can  bid  up 
to  9250. 

In  April,  dealers  claimed  that  as  many  as 
60  percent  of  the  horses  at  auctions  went  to 
"killers."  In  recent  weeks,  the  estimates  have 
climbed  to  as  high  as  80  percent. 

"The  better  riding  horses  are  now  com- 
manding higher  prices."  Harman  said.  "The 
lower  grade  horses  are  being  eliminated.  This 
naturally  causes  a  decrease  in  horse  numbers, 
but  It  uprades  the  breeds." 

Harmon  said  he  often  notices  a  horse 
herded  to  slaughter  that  "looks  too  good"  for 
that. 

"I  put  it  in  a  separate  pasture  and,  when  I 
get  a  chance.  I  give  It  a  ride,"  he  said.  "If  it 
rides  good,  I  keep  it  for  resale.  If  It  doeant 
ride  good,  I  give  it  a  free  trip  to  Italy." 

Embree  calls  the  slaughter  a  "culling 
process." 

"The  horses  that  need  to  go  are  leaving," 
he  said  in  an  interview.  "The  price  of  horses 
should  Increase  and  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  at  least  Sl.CXX)  for  a  horse  should 
not  have  one.  They  can't  afford  to  take  care 
of  a  horse  properly." 

The  "culling  process  "  Is  beginning  to  cause 
problems  for  more  than  the  Amlsh  and  the 
owners  of  summer  camps. 

"It  is  getting  harder  to  find  horses  for  the 
slaughterhouses."  said  Dennis  Crowley,  a 
horse  trader  from  Agawam,  Mass.,  who  sup- 
plied many  of  the  750-odd  horses  in  the 
most  recent  shipment  from  Richmond  to 
Llvorno,  Italy. 

"A  plant  In  Milwaukee  (Smith-WlUnn 
Meat  Products.  Inc  )  called  recently  and  said 
they  were  desperate  for  horses  and  wanted 
me  to  find  200  of  them.  I  bad  a  heUuva  time 
rounding  them  up. 

"There  Just  alnt  enough  bones  left  for  aU 
these  slaughterhouses." 

Horses  are  shipped  live  from  Richmond  be- 
cause the  port  Is  the  only  one  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  with  a  live  stock -handling 
faculty. 

The  moat  recent  ahipment  was  purchased 
by  the  Nabocaml  Company  In  Italy.  The  of- 
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flclally  listed  shipper  was  Jean  Guy  Trudeau, 
who  also  operatM  slaughterhouses  In  Tama- 
chlche  and  Charlemalgn  in  Quebec,  but  other 
shippers  shared  space  on  the  txwt.  Trudeau 
plans  another  shipment  In  September,  as 
does  Harman. 

While  the  horses  are  Inspected,  the  ship, 
most  recently  one  of  Monrovtan  (Liberia) 
registry,  is  fumigated  and  loaded  with  hay 
and  260  tons  of  water  for  the  13-day  trip 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  horses  are  placed  In  any  of  the  191 
iron  pipe  holding  pens  aboard  the  ahlp.  Kn 
route,  they  are  led  and  watered  twice  daily. 
The  air  inside  the  ship's  hold  is  changed 
every  two  minutes   by   a   blower  system. 

But  horses  are  surprisingly  fragile,  and 
even  with  proper  care  some  invariably  die 
before  reaching  Italy. 

Dr.  Richard  Harden,  a  young  Richmond 
veterinarian  who  helped  Inspect  horses  last 
week,  maintained  that  for  some  horses, 
slaughtered  for  human  food  may  be  "more 
humane"  than  the  treatment  they  received 
beforehand. 

He  Insisted  there  are  more  horses  in  Amer- 
ica today  than  ever  before. 

'""That  shows  Just  how  out-of-touch  vet- 
erinarians are  with  the  saddle  horse  Indus- 
try," said  Dennis  Crowley,  the  Massachu- 
setts trader. 

"If  I  thotight  the  hcH'se  population  would 
hold  out,  I  would  start  a  slaughter  plant 
myself,"  he  said.  "I  have  enough  connections 
to  find  whatever  horses  are  available  and  the 
Europeans  will  send  over  men  to  train  but- 
chers If  you  will  agree  to  sell  them  the  meat. 
But  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  horses  in  the 
average  man's  price  range,  the  kind  of  horse 
we  are  now  killing." 

The  USDA  estimates  there  were  between 
6  million  and  8  million  horses,  mules  and 
ponies  in  the  nation  at  the  sttu^  of  the 
year.  Many  of  the  horses  are  registered  as 
show  animals.  Mules  cannot  be  kmed  for 
human  food. 

"There  will  always  be  plenty  of  registered 
horses  and  thoroughbreds. "  said  Bob  (Wish- 
bone) Roche,  the  Colchester,  Conn.,  dealer, 
"but  nobody  Is  actively  breeding  the  aver- 
age kid's  horse  and  soon  there  wlU  not  be 
any  for  tiiem  to  rWe." 

Dr.  Calvin  Pals,  of  the  USDA  In  Washing- 
ton,  perhaps  best  summed  up  the  fate  of 
the  pet  riding  horse. 

"It  wUl  become  the  same  as  buying  a 
car."  he  said. 

But  Embree  put  it  differently: 

"The  slaughter  of  horses  is  like  picking 
up  a  handfiil  of  sand  from  a  pailful.  When 
you  pull  out  a  handful,  the  sand  Just  fills  In 
behind  it.  ^ 

'"If  one  horse  slatighter  operation  went  out 
of  business,  10  would  step  in.  It  is  Jtist  a 
uxatter  of  economics." 


PENSION  PLANS  TO  GET  STABILITY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    lOCHIGAlT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  editorial  with  respect  to  pension 
plans  that  appeared  September  18.  1973. 
in  the  Jackson  Cltlsen  Patriot,  Jackson. 
Mich.  This  editorial  refiects  the  deep 
Interest  In  pension  reform  which  prevails 
throughout  the  Nation  and  cogently 
points  up  the  need  for  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress.  For  these  reasons  I  feel 
that  It  Is  weU  that  the  House  will  soon 
be  considering  pension  reform  leglslatloD 
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and  I  commend  this  pertinent  commen- 
taiy  on  the  subject. 
The  editorial  follows : 

PKNSIOIf    PLiAMS    To    Grr    STABtLITT 

P«nsiozi  plans  are  mucb  In  tbe  news  tbeee 
days,  from  Jackson  and  sUollar  cities  to  de- 
bat©   In   the   United   States   Congress. 

In  Jackson,  It  la  tbe  continuing  lack  of 
full  funding  of  tbe  city's  pension  plan  for 
firemen  and  policemen  tbat  Is  tbe  point  of 
tocua. 

The  bright  spot  for  thoee  city  employes, 
however,  is  tbe  fact  ttaelr  plan,  while  lack- 
iDg  tbe  proper  bank  balance  Is  nevertheless 
quite  secure.  For  practical  purposes.  It  Is 
guaranteed  by  tbe  faith  and  credit  of  city's 
taxpayers. 

Not  so  secure  are  a  whole  lot  of  prlvat* 
pension  plans,  and  It  Is  toward  these  tbat 
both  houses  of  Congress  are  now  showing 
Interest. 

Hearings  are  underway  In  both  the  fed- 
eral Hoiise  and  Senate  on  several  versions  of 
legislation  that  would  gtiarantee  tbe  sol- 
vency of  private  pension  plans,  and  members 
of  both  bodies  are  optimistic  legislation  wUI 
be  adopted  this  fall  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  lawmakers  haven't  Jumped  Into  the 
matter  headlong.  Pressure  has  been  building 
for  a  decade  or  more  as  firms  failed  or  w«'e 
merged  Into  others  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
pension  benefits  to  employes  or  retirees. 

When  Studebaker  failed  In  1964.  about 
4.000  workers  realized  15  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  accrued  pension  benefits,  a  fact  still  being 
discussed  In  Congress. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Ortflln  cited  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Treasury  Mon- 
day showing  that  in  1972  a  total  of  1.227  pen- 
sion plans  were  terminated,  resulting  in 
losses  of  pension  benefits  covering  19.000 
workers. 

Support  for  federal  legislation  requiring 
minimum  performance  standards  for  pen- 
sion plans  has  come  from  all  sectors  of  the 
nation,  as  an  estimated  40  million  Americans 
are  now  offered  some  form  of  pension  plan. 

The  final  result  will  undoubtedly  come  out 
of  a  House-Senate  conference  committee 
charged  with  Ironing  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions — which  vary  little  or 
a  lot,  depending  on  which  onea  win  final  pas- 
sage In  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Moat  pension  plans  are  designed  to  wart. 
hand-ln-glove  with  Social  Secxirtty  to  provide 
a  mtnimiim  Income  for  retirees. 

Another  plan  being  talked  about  would  In- 
crease Social  Security  benefits  so  that,  com- 
bined with  other  forms  of  Income — such  as 
pensions,  savings,  tnve^^ents — a  retiree 
would  be  guaranteed  50  per  cent  of  his  pre- 
retirement Income. 

That  one's  off  in  the  future,  and  while  it 
may  sound  good  at  first  blusb,  tt  would  be 
funded  In  the  usual  Social  Security  tax  man- 
ner— via  payroQ  dcduetlona. 

There's  an  increase  in  payments  for  Social 
Security  due  again  next  Jan.  1,  not  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation,  just  flgtired  over  the  first 
tI2,0OO  earned  Instead  of  this  year's  tl0,800. 
That  wm  bring  the  Social  Security  tax  to 
or  near  a  year-round  thing  for  a  major  part 
of  the  working  population. 

Whatever  happens  to  Sodal  Security  in  the 
future  tt  seems  certain  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  basic  leglsUtVoo  on  the  books  by 
year-eiul  governing  private  pension  plans. 

While  It's  another  bond  for  free  enterprise. 
tt  Is  obviously  required  because  of  the  failure 
of  so  many  plans  to  perform  when  retire- 
ment day  rolls  around. 

Having  studied  the  Idea  for  so  many  years, 
Congreaa  should  be  in  a  pcaltton  to  do  a 
proper,  bang-up  )ob  the  first  time  around, 
•o  Uiat  tberell  be  no  need  to  amend  their 
efforts  at  every  drop  of  the  bat 

If  pension  plana  have  to  be  regulated,  as 
they  unqtiestloaably  do.  nothing  could  be 
worse  Uian  cnacttng  a  tl^-daah  law  to  "tart 
with. 
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NORTH  CAROLINAS  THINK 
TRIANGLE 
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HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or    NOK'TH    CAXOUMA 

IN  THE  HOnS£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  proud  that 
North  Carolina's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  am  prl'vileged  to  repre- 
sent, embodies  the  unique  Research  Tri- 
angle Park. 

Nestled  snugly  but  resolutely  in  North 
Carolinas  wooded  heartland  contiguous 
to  the  pacetoaking  Piedmont  towns  of 
Raleigh,  Durham,  and  Chapel  Hill,  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  encompasses  the 
most  comprehensive  combination  of 
talent,  brainpower,  and  technical  skill 
ever  to  be  found  in  5,400  acres. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  August  issue 
of  Delta  Air  Lines'  Sky  magazine  in 
which  the  author.  Jean  Sedlllos,  cap- 
tures the  spirit,  purpose,  and  success  of 
the  Research  Triangle  Park : 

NoBTR  Casouka's  Think  Triamguc 
(By  Jean  Sedlllos) 

In  the  Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina, 
among  plney  woods  and  roUlng  meadows, 
civilization  is  alive  and  well. 

Raleigh,  seat  of  state  government  for  200 
years,  hotiaes  an  $8  million  art  coUection  In- 
cluding works  of  Rembrandt,  Raphael, 
Rubens,  Oalnst>orough  and  Gilbert  Stuart. 
The  city  offers  theater,  a  concert  aeries, 
chamber  music,  ballet,  children's  theater, 
opera  and  symphony.  And  there  are  no  fewer 
than  sU  colleges,  among  them  North  Caro- 
lina State  University. 

Fifteen  miles  west  in  Chapel  HlU.  a  state 
of  {>eaceful  coexistence  exists  between  blue- 
Jeaned  Berkeley  types,  retired  capitalists  and 
everyone  In  between.  Morehead  Planetarium 
serves  as  celestial  navigation  training  ground 
for  UJ3.  astronauts,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  adds  Its  concerts,  museums, 
lectures  and  libraries  to  tbe  cultural  offer- 
ings of  the  city.  In  addition,  a  500-bed 
teaching  and  research  hoepital.  the  Caroima 
Playmakers  and  tlie  Ncx^h  Carolina  Botani- 
cal Garden  add  to  the  variety  of  scientific 
and  cultural  stimulus. 

Seven  miles  northeast  In  Durham,  home 
of  the  Indtistry  wtiich  first  brought  pros- 
perity to  the  area,  the  delicate  Oothic 
towers  add  charm  to  the  well-manicured 
gardens  of  Duke  University.  The  Souths 
foremost  medical  research  and  bo^>ltal  cen- 
ter reside  In  Durham.  A  national  nucleus  of 
black  capitalism  and  home  of  the  nation's 
Largest  black-owned  corporation,  the  city 
also  has  North  Carolina  College,  a  natioaaUy 
respected  school  for  blacka. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  these  three  cities  lies  one  of  the 
most  exclusive,  well-designed  and  successful 
research  parks  in  the  country,  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  Here  In  a  bucolic  5400  acres, 
eighteen  governmental  and  industrial  groups 
profit  from — and  add  to^the  resources  of 
the  three  Triangle  cities. 

Tbe  Kesearch  Triangle  Park  is  known  as  a 
"reetrlcttve  research  park."  as  opposed  to  an 
ordinary  Indtistrial  park.  Approximately  1000 
acres  have  been  zoned  exclusively  for  re- 
search: no  product  may  be  manufactured  for 
sale.  The  remaining  sites  are  zoned  for  re- 
search-oriented manufacturing. 

Although  research  activities  at  tbe  park 
eover  a  wide  spectrum  of  disciplines,  over 
half  of  the  8500  work  force  U  involved  with 
computer,  textile  or  enTlronmsntal  research. 


IBM  is  by  far  the  largest  employer,  with  a 
staff  of  3300  developing  and  manufacturing 
tele-processing  terminals  and  components 
tot   the  Sy8tem/360  and  System/370. 

Monsanto  Company's  Chemstrand  Research 
Center  employes  atx>ut  300  people  In  research 
and  development  of  synthetic  fibers  and  other 
products.  Beaunlt  Corporation,  also  a  fll)er 
and  textUe  producer,  employs  350  in  research 
and  development  and  administration  and 
data  processing. 

The  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  and  the  National  Environ- 
mental Research  Center  identify  and  study 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  factcov  in 
the  environment  that  can  adversely  affect 
man.  At  present  the  combined  staffs  number 
about  500.  but  when  the  NIEHS"  permanent 
facilities  are  completed.  750  more  scienUsts 
and  support  personnel  will  move  Into  the 
Research  Triangle. 

A  sampling  of  the  park's  other  tenants: 
the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory.  Hercules 
Incorporated  (makers  of  the  olefin  fiber,  Her- 
culon)  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics. Becton.  Dickinson  and  0>mpany  (bio- 
logical and  biomedical  services  and  research) , 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Company  (pharmaceu- 
ticals) and  the  National  Laboratory  for  High- 
er Education. 

The  park  places  no  specific  restrictions  on 
what  type  of  research  is  conducted  by  its 
tenants,  as  long  as  it's  non-polluUng.  How- 
ever, the  Foundation  has  turned  down  some 
companies'  applications  because  the  univer- 
sities and  the  Institute  did  not  have  expertise 
in  the  companies'  fields  of  study.  To  be  ac- 
cepted In  the  park.  organlzaUons  must  be 
able  to  profit  from  the  Triangle's  resources  as 
weU  as  contribute  to  them. 

Two  organizations  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Research  Triangle  Park:  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Foundation  and  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute.  The  Foundation,  originally 
financed  by  donations  of  over  $3  miUlon  from 
North  Carolina  corporations  and  private  citi- 
zens, serves  as  a  trustee  for  the  park.  The 
Foundation's  main  function  is  to  attract  de- 
sirable tenants  to  the  park,  in  addition  to 
supporUng  research-related  activities  at  tbe 
Triangle  universities  and  promoting  indus- 
trial development  throughout  the  state. 

Established  through  a  (600,000  grant  from 
tbe  Foundation,  the  Research  Triangle  In- 
stitute la  a  non-profit  corporation  affiliated 
with  the  three  unlverslUes.  The  RTI  provides 
scientific  research  services  to  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  park,  govertunent  and  industrial 
clients.  Any  revenues  from  commercial  con- 
tracts are  used  to  expand  the  RTI  staff  or  its 
faculties. 

The  RTI  employs  approximately  450  spe- 
daliste  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  which  seem 
to  bavs  set  the  tone  for  the  entire  park: 
population,  educatton,  •tatistlcs,  state  and 
regional  planning,  social  behavior,  health 
services,  chemistry  and  life  sciences,  engi- 
neering, environmental  studies,  technological 
appUcations  and  polymer  science. 

The  RTI  staff  works  closely  with  university 
faculty  members  on  many  projects;  over  half 
the  R'TT's  Board  of  Governors  are  representa- 
tives of  tlie  three  schools  and  several  RTI 
staff  members  are  also  professors  at  the  uni- 
versities. This  day-to-day  working  relation- 
ship with  three  excellent  schools  la  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  Research  Triangle 
Park's  success. 

Another  significant  area  of  cooperation  la 
the  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Cen- 
ter, one  of  tbe  largest  educational  computer 
networks  In  the  world.  An  IBM  System/STO 
Model  106  Is  linked  to  the  Triangle  schools 
by  high-speed  transmission  lines  and  to  some 
forty  other  North  Carolina  colleges  by  tele- 
phone. This  facility  is  maintained  for  the 
use  of  the  park's  tenants  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versities. 

The  Triangle  universities'  libraries  tiare 
been  croaa-oatalogued  and  made  available  to 
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the  park.  DeUveries  arrive  twloe  dally.  Com- 
panies in  ttke  park  recruit  university  grad- 
uates, while  universities  recruit  the  park's 
scientists  as  faculty  members.  Many  scien- 
tists and  technicians  take  advanced  classes 
at  the  universltiee,  either  in  their  fields  of 
specialization  or  in  management. 

The  park  is  unique,  even  among  other  non- 
industrial  research  parks,  because  of  its 
woodsy,  rural  setting.  Even  when  It  Is  fully 
occupied.  It  wUl  still  look  Uke  a  park.  Each 
tenant  must  take  a  site  of  at  least  six  acres 
and  buUd  on  no  more  than  fifteen  percent 
of  it. 

Strict  restrictions  guard  against  excess 
noise,  vibrations  and  smoke,  and  a  Board  of 
Design  must  approve  all  new  buildings,  in- 
cluding their  signs.  The  place  even  has  tree 
requirements! 

From  the  beginxdng  the  man  behind  the 
park's  development  has  been  Luther  Hodges, 
former  governor  of  North  Carolina  and  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Until  recently  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Foundation.  In  his  words, 
"the  Research  Triangle  is  the  marriage  of 
North  Carolina's  Ideals  for  higher  education 
and  Its  hopes  for  material  progress." 

The  park  was  founded  in  1959  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  research  and  education  are  neces- 
sary forerunners  to  industrial  and  economic 
gn'owth.  And  each  year  the  park's  impact  on 
the  region's  economy  continues  to  prove  the 
principle's  validity.  The  annual  payroll,  now 
around  $100  million,  has  been  tbe  prime  force 
in  the  area's  28  percent  increase  in  annual 
Income.  Chapel  HUl  has  the  highest  median 
Income  of  any  city  In  the  state. 

Growth  In  the  park  naturally  stimulates 
growth  in  the  surrounding  area,  especially 
since  most  of  the  park's  positions  are  filled 
by  people  new  to  the  area.  Planners  estimate 
that  every  new  Job  In  the  p>ark  generates  a 
new  Job  in  one  of  the  Triangle  cities  or  at  the 
park's  own  service  center,  the  Park  Plaza. 

The  Plaza,  a  lOO-acre  tract  set  aside  In  the 
center  of  the  park,  makes  the  region  an  even 
closer  community.  The  Plaza  now  contains 
a  major  hotel,  a  restaurant,  a  conference  cen- 
ter and  several  retail  stores. 

The  park  has  also  attracted  new  Industry  to 
other  parts  of  the  state.  For  example,  when 
Burroughs  Wellcome  moved  its  corporate 
headquarters  to  the  Research  Triangle,  the 
company  also  built  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
Greenville. 

And  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park  has  enabled  North 
Carolina  to  retain  much  of  its  brainpower,  as 
well  as  the  out-of-state  brainpower,  which 
was  developed  at  the  Triangle  universities. 

So  Raleigh.  Chapel  Hill.  Durham  and  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  have  fused  in  a  way 
that  definitely  resuiu  in  a  whole  greater  than 
the  sum  of  Its  parts.  And  if  past  success  Is 
any  Indication  of  the  future,  this  type  of 
mathematlc  equation  may  not  only  help  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  products, 
but  also  inspire  more  such  projects  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 


BIAOOI  TESTIFIES  ON  NEED  FOR 
CHILD  ABUSE  TREATMENT.  PRE- 
VENTION PROGRAMS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Krw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr,  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buooi)  testified  yesterday  before 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation In  support  of  his  bill  to  provide 
comprehensive  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  child  abuse. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congressman  Bucoi  has  been  working 
in  this  area  for  many  years  and  intro- 
duced the  first  msUor  legislation  dealing 
with  child  abuse  in  the  91st  Congress. 
Due  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  other  lead- 
ers in  the  field,  including  Senator  Mon- 
DALE — whose  bill  has  passed  the  Senate — 
and  Congresswoman  Schboeokr,  the 
problem  has  been  brought  to  the  fore 
and  there  is  hope  that  a  national  attack 
on  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect may  be  launched  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  include  his  testimony  and 
that  of  Dr.  Vincent  Fontana,  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  child  abuse  treatment  smd 
prevention,  who  testified  with  Mr.  Bucci 
yesterday  morning.  I  hope  all  will  read 
these  statements  and  work  together  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  offer  new  hope 
that  the  horrible  abuse  and  battering  of 
thousands  of  children  in  this  Nation — 
and  the  killing  of  many — can  at  last  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  testimony  follows : 

TEffriMONT    or    THE    HONORABIX    MABIO    BIAOGI 
BXFOaX  THE  SKI.ECT  SlTBCOMlf  mXE  ON  EDV- 

CATioN  ON  Chilo  Abuse  Prevkntion 

OcTOBnt   1,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  opp>ortunlty  to  testify 
on  the  critical  problem  of  chUd  abuse. 

Last  year  over  700  children  died  In  these 
United  States  as  a  result  of  abuse  and 
neglect.  Over  200  of  them  were  In  New  York 
City  alone.  ChUd  abuse  Is  the  leading  cause 
of  death  among  infants  and  young  children. 
We  are  talking  about  an  epidemic — an 
epidemic  of  such  proportions  that  If  it  were 
tbe  plague  or  some  other  conununlcable  dis- 
ease, vast  emergency  measures  would  already 
have  been  taken  by  tbe  City,  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government.  As  It  Is,  we  are 
doing  almost  nothing  today  to  control  chUd 
abuse.  WhUe  we  stand  idle  in  the  face  of 
this  slaughter,  an  increasing  ntunber  of  our 
children  are  dying  every  day. 

This  problem  has  been  closeted  away  for 
too  long.  Now  at  last,  through  the  efforts 
of  many  people  in  the  pediatric  and  psy- 
chiatric field,  through  attention  by  the  news 
media  and  through  action  here  in  Congress. 
the  problem  is  being  faced  forthrigbtly. 
There  Is  now  a  recognition  that  government 
has  an  obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of 
thoee  too  young  to  protect  themselvas  even 
if  the  threat  to  these  chUdren  comes  from 
ttieir  own  parents. 

My  own  interest  in  this  legislation  dates 
back  to  my  first  term  in  Congress.  Since 
then  I  have  Introduced  numerous  bUls  with 
many  cosponsors  in  hopes  of  having  legis- 
lation enacted  that  would  reduce  the  ever 
increasing  incidence  of  child  maltreatment. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  others  In  Congress 
now  share  my  Interest  and  have  introduced 
valuable  legislation  on  their  own.  I  com- 
mend the  Senata  for  their  passage  of  the 
Mondale  bill  on  chUd  abuse  prevention  this 
past  summer.  It  Is  significant  first  step  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  tbe  biU  Incor- 
porates one  of  the  l>aslc  approaches  In  my 
own  legislation,  that  is,  a  national  clear- 
inghouse and  daU  bank  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  reeearch  efforts  and  programs  eon- 
oerned  with  child  abuse. 

The  Mondale  blU  has  many  other  valuable 
features,  particularly  in  the  area  of  treat- 
ment and  further  studies.  We  must  recog- 
nlee,  bowevar,  that  the  problem  of  child 
abuse  Is  not  merely  one  of  prevention  and 
treatment;  It  is  alao  one  of  law  enforce- 
mant 
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During  my  23  years  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  I  saw  too 
many  instances  of  child  abuse.  The  lack  of 
adequate  reporting  laws,  the  absence  of 
mechanisms  to  remove  chUdren  from  the 
home  of  a  known  abuser,  the  faUure  of  nxed- 
ical  personnel  and  social  workers  to  recog- 
nize a  ChUd  abuser  and  treat  him  were  evi- 
denced over  and  over  again  by  the  mskny 
cases  I  and  other  police  officers  handled. 

When  first  coming  to  Congress,  one  of  my 
first  priorities  was  and  continues  to  be,  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  better 
law  enforcement  in  this  area,  encourage 
treatment  programs  and  focus  national 
research  efforts  on  resolving  and  reducing 
the  incidence  of  child  abuse. 

We  caimot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  .  .  . 

Not  while  in  my  own  City  of  New  Tea*, 
thousands  of  chUdren  are  beaten  each  year 
and  hundreds  actualli^  die  of  neglect  and 
maltreatment — over  200  died  last  year  alone: 

Not  whUe  there  are  one  thousand  heroin 
addicted  babies  bom  In  New  Tork  City  each 
year; 

Not  whUe  the  dimension  of  the  problem  Is 
increasing  even  whUe  our  birth  rate  is  de- 
creasing. In  short,  tbe  problem  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions. 

This  year,  over  15.000  children  wUl  be  re- 
ported as  victims  of  child  abuse.  Many  thou- 
sands mc»%  will  be  abused  who  wiU  never 
come  to  our  attention.  In  short,  the  problem 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  study 
the  problem,  not  enough  to  collect  Informa- 
tion on  what  is  being  done,  not  enough  to 
establish  demonstration  projects.  As  com- 
mendable as  these  objectives  are,  tbe  chil- 
dren of  New  Tork  City,  and  of  the  nation, 
cannot  wait  for  these  measures  to  lead  to 
some  comprehensive  effort  next  year  or  tbe 
year   after.   They    need   help   today. 

That  Is  why  my  bUl  offers  large  amounts 
of  money  now  for  thoee  states  that  will  form 
comprehensive  plans  to  fight  the  horror  of 
ChUd  abuse.  These  plans  wiU  have  to  meet 
specific  standards  calling  for  reporting  laws 
designed  to  make  certain  we  can  find  the 
chUd  abuser  and  then  treat  him.  Tliese  plans 
will  allow  the  courts  to  take  emergency 
custody  of  the  child  immediately  to  insure 
his  physical  safety.  These  plans  will  call  for 
mandatory  psychiatric  teetlng  of  the  abus- 
ing parent  so  we  can  avoid  the  terrible  mis- 
take of  returning  a  child  to  a  battering 
I>arent. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  seriously  these  pro- 
posals and  I  am  anxious  to  work  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  interested 
parUes  on  develc^tng  the  best  leglslaUon 
possible.  My  staff  and  I  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Vincent  Fontana.  who  to  with  me  today, 
WiU  be  preparing  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Mondale  bill  which  I  feel  will  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  legislation.  It  will  give  this 
(Congress  the  opporttinity  to  trtily  face  bead 
on  the  problem  of  chUd  abuse  in  this  country 
and  to  bring  it  under  control. 

I  would  like  to  now  introduce  Dr.  'Vincent 
J.  Fontana.  who  is  director  of  Pediatrics  at 
St.  Vincent's  Ro^ital  and  Medical  Center 
of  New  Tork.  Medical  Director  of  the  New 
Tork  Foundling  Hospital  and  Professor  of 
Clinical  PedUtrlcs  at  New  Tork  University 
Medical  Center  He  has  also  been  chairman 
of  the  MaycA^'s  Task  Force  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  for  the  City  of  New  Tork  for 
the  past  four  years.  A  pioneer  in  the  fWld 
of  child  abuse,  having  published  the  &x«t 
book  on  the  subject  In  1964.  be  has  directed 
extensive  research  programs  m  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  chUd  abuse  and  has 
loDg  bean  the  ^Mkeaman  In  fighting  tbe 
plight  of  the  maltreated  child  In  tliis  coun- 
try. 

Dr.  Fontana *s  efforts  hare  alao  been  reepon- 
sO^e  for  tbe  enactment  of  chUd  abuse  laws 
in  every  stata  of  this  country.  Tbe  eatab* 
Uahment  of  the  Oantral  Begistry  for  repoct- 
Vag  chDd  abuse  and  neglect   tn  New  Tortc 
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city  resiilted  from  bis  efforts  as  Chairman 
ol  tbe  Mayor's  Task  Force. 

Dr.  Milton  Helpem.  Cblef  Medical  Ex- 
aminer of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  s&ld, 

"Vincent  J.  Pontana,  Is  without  doubt  the 
most  knowledgeable,  articulate  and  effective 
spokesman  on  the  shocking  subject  of  child 
abuse,   maltreatment   and   neglect." 

Gentleman,   Dr.  Pontana. 

STATKICENT  OT  TXNOtNT  J.  MONTANA.  MJ>. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that  In 
our  society  today  Inhuman  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren appears  to  be  rapidly  Increasing  and 
that  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  are  for 
the  most  part  not  strangers,  but  the  parents 
themselves. 

A  conservative  estimate  emphasizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem — at  least  700 
children  8U^  killed  every  year  In  this  country 
by  their  parents  or  surrogates.  In  1973  In  New 
York  City  alone  approximately  300  children 
died  aa  a  result  of  abuse  and  neglect.  Of 
these  64  children  were  reported  to  the  Cen- 
tral registry.  The  Medical  Examiner's  OflBce 
reported  48  child  homicides;  and  150  chil- 
dren's deaths  were  directly  attributed  to  a 
party  other  than  the  parent. 

The  National  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
In  Denver  has  estimated  that  60,000  children 
In  this  country  require  protection  each  year. 
I  think  this  Is  an  ultra  conaervatiTe  flgiire 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  In  New 
York  City  alone  this  year  there  will  be  over 
15,000  cases  reported  to  the  Central  Reg- 
istry— 15.000  abused  and  neglected  children 
In  need  of  protection  and  assistance.  iSx. 
Douglas  J.  Besharov,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law  at  New  York  University  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
Select  Committee  on  ChUd  Abuse,  has  pro- 
jected that  an  estimated  40,000  children  will 
be  reported  as  maltreated  In  New  York  State 
In  1974.  These  statistics  strongly  Indicate 
that  chUd  battering  Is  probably  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  In  children:  out- 
numbering those  caused  by  any  of  the  In- 
fectious diseases,  leukemia,  and  automobile 
accidents.  These  figures  Indicate  clearly  that 
child  maltreatment  In  this  country  has 
reached  epidemic  projxjrtlons  and  It  has  be- 
come commonplace  to  read  almost  dally  In 
our  newspapers  of  child  abuse,  battering  and 
death.  For  every  case  that  receives  public 
attention  there  are  dozens  of  others  that 
go  undetected  and  unrep>orted. 

Thousands  of  children  are  being  maltreated 
throughout  these  United  States  ranging 
from  gross  neglect  Including  starvation  to 
cruelty  resulting  In  physical  and  emotional 
damage  to  the  child.  ChUd  abuse  has  be- 
come a  widespread  disease  and  a  violent  child 
rearing  pattern  which  Is  beccsnlng  more  en- 
trenched In  oxir  population.  ChUd  abuse  Is 
a  symptom  of  the  violence  running  rampant 
In  our  society  today  and  we  as  a  society  are 
unable  to  accept  Its  existence. 

This  generation's  battered  chUdren,  if  they 
survive,  will  become  the  next  generation's 
lettering  parents,  the  disturbed  and  troubled 
adolescenta,  the  drug  addicts,  the  hard  core 
crlmlnalB  and  murderers  responsible  for  the 
Tlolence  in  our  cities  today  ChUd  abuse, 
therefore.  Is  not  oiUy  a  ttme-llmlted  phenom- 
enon, but  rather  the  cause  and  effect  of  a 
cycUcal  pattern  of  violence  that  Is  reflected 
In  all  our  statistics  on  crime.  The  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  this  disease  Is  that  these 
maltreated  children  who  survive  suffer  emo- 
tional and  psychological  crippling  which  Is 
passed  on  to  succeeding  generations  lead- 
ing to  further  crime  and  violence.  This  dis- 
ease Is  perpetuated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration with  violence  breeding  violence. 

In  19«3,  Dr.  Henry  Kemp  reported  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
a  group  of  children  that  were  battered  by 
their  parents.  He  coined  the  term  "battered 
ChUd  syndrome"  to  bring  attention  to  his 
flndlngs. 

In  1983.  we  reported  our  obaervatlooa  on 
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a  large  number  of  chUdren  who  presented 
wltb  DO  obvtous  signs  of  being  "battered" 
but  who  had  multiple  minor  physical  evi- 
dences of  parental  neglect  and  abuse.  We 
reported  our  flndlngs  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  suggested  the  term 
"maltreatment  syndrome"  be  appUed  to  de- 
scribe this  all  encompassing  plctiire  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  ranging  from  the  iinder- 
noiuiahed  Infant  reported  as  "faUure  to 
thrive"  to  the  "battered  chUd"  which  Is  often 
the  last  phase  of  the  spectrum.  In  1904,  I 
wrote  the  first  medical  text  on  the  maltreat- 
ment of  children  published  by  Charles  0. 
Thomas. 

Medical,  social,  and  legal  recognition  of 
this  syndrome  over  the  past  decade  has  re- 
sulted In  the  passage  of  chUd  abuse  laws  In 
every  state  of  the  Union.  These  child  abuse 
laws  mandate  the  medical  profession  and 
other  responsible  Individuals  Involved  In 
cbUd  care  to  report  aU  cases  of  suspected 
child  maltreatment.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  ChUd  abuse  laws  are  nothing  more  than 
"window  dressing".  AU  of  the  "bUl  of  rights" 
for  children  that  are  passed  by  our  lawmak- 
ers In  an  attempt  to  protect  chUdren  become 
a  mockery  and  are  useless  without  the  neces- 
sary funding  and  trained  personnel  required 
for  their  realistic  Implementation.  There 
must  be  a  more  Intensive  effort  by  our  legis- 
lators in  setting  up  a  system  of  faculties 
that  wlU  afford  true  protection  to  the  mal- 
treated child  and  make  avaUable  preventive 
and  treatment  programs  fw  rehabU  luting 
the  abusing  parents.  We  must  find  methods 
of  preventing  and  treating  the  underlying 
social  pathology  that  Is  responsible  for  child 
abuse.  This  demands  Federal  Intervention 
which  In  turn  Is  dejsendent  upon  the  moral 
and  ethical  value  systems  evident  In  the 
power   structures   of   our   government. 

Human  apathy  and  Indifference  In  the  face 
of  cruelty  to  others.  especlaUy  chUdren,  Lb 
hardly  a  new  phenomenon.  The  great  major- 
ity of  our  people  have  not  recognized  the  ris- 
ing Incidence  of  chUd  abuse  In  our  society. 
We  are  told  that  one's  man  doing  cannot 
make  a  difference.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  Whatever  the  answer.  It  does  not  relieve 
us,  as  human  beings,  of  our  responslbUlty  to 
find  solutions.  Apparently  this  disease  has  no 
miracle  solutions.  It  is  a  disease  that  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  aU  of  us.  It  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  ugly  symptom  of  our  times.  It  Is 
linked  with  unbreakable  stress,  with  Impos- 
sible living  conditions,  with  material  or 
spiritual  poverty,  with  distorted  values,  with 
disrespect  for  human  life  and  with  drug  ad- 
diction, alcoholism,  assaults,  armed  robberies, 
murders  and  the  other  Ills  In  the  midst  of 
which  we  live  and  for  which  we  must  find 
massive  healing. 

We  have  found  that  treating  and  protect- 
ing the  chUd  Is  totally  Inadequate  unless  It 
Is  coupled  with  a  simultaneous  concern  for 
the  parent  who  neglects,  batters  or  kills  a 
chUd.  There  must  be  made  available  adequate 
rehabUltatlve  and  preventive  measures  that 
wUl  help  eliminate  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal as  well  as  environmental  factors  that  fos- 
ter the  battering  parent  syndrome.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  government  and  on  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  aU  chUd  caring  professionals  and 
paraprofesslonals. 

We  are  told  that  the  future  of  our  tomor- 
rows Is  dependent  on  the  children  of  today. 
The  need,  therefore,  i»  clear  and  urgent.  We 
are  In  a  crisis  sltiiatlon  and  help  Is  needed  If 
we  are  to  fulflU  our  responslbUlty  to  these 
ChUdren  and  prevent  further  deterioration 
and  fragmentation  of  our  society. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  disease  affects 
mcHW  serlotisly  the  multitude  of  poor  and  Im- 
poverished in  the  large  cities  of  this  nation. 
We  know  that  New  York  City  Is  the  drug 
addict  capltol  of  the  Nation  and  I  believe  It 
Is  also  the  area  In  which  chUd  abuse  fiour- 
Ishse  and   Is  most  prevalent.  With  poverty 
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and  ghetto  living  all  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  everyday  living  are  magnified,  and  with  it 
ChUdren  suffer. 

There  Is  no  one  approach  or  one  program 
unique  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
chUd  abuse.  There  Is  no  single  cause  of  chUd 
maltreatment  and  certainly  no  single  ap- 
proach that  will  be  totally  effective  In  lu 
eradication.  The  federal  government  through 
these  child  abuse  bUls,  whether  It  be  Mon- 
dale  or  Blaggl,  must  ensure  and  encourage 
diversity  In  this  important  area.  Programs 
must  fit  and  be  taUored  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  community  and  Its  recipients. 
What  works  in  New  York  or  Denver  may  not 
work  in  Loe  Angeles.  Chicago  or  Boston  Each 
program  wherever  located  must  include  a 
high  quality  multldlsclpllnary  team  of  ex- 
perts that  can  approach  the  problem  and 
provide  the  necessary  treatment  services  for 
the  two  victims  of  this  disease,  namely  the 
cbUd  and  parent. 

The  Congress  has  before  It  two  major  bills 
on  child  abuse.  One  Is  before  this  Commit- 
tee today.  The  Mondale  bUl  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
ChUd  Abuse  and  for  certain  grant-in-aid  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  The 
Mondale  bUl  passed  In  the  Senate  this  sxun- 
mer  provides  over  50  million  dollars  In  aid 
to  the  states  and  localities.  I  fuUy  support 
these  efforts,  however.  It  sets  no  standards 
on  how  this  large  amount  of  money  will 
rs  spent.  The  Blaggl  blU,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  an  explicit  set  of  standards  for  dis- 
bursing of  this  money.  It  would  require  a 
state  to  have  a  child  protective  service,  a 
Central  Register  of  cases,  legal  power  to  take 
endangered  chUdren  Into  protective  custody 
without  court  orders  and  a  judicial  system 
capable  of  protecting  the  chUd's  long  term 
needs  These  are  essential  elements  of  any 
chUd  abuse  strategy.  Any  bUl  that  becomes 
law  shoiUd  contain  the  child  protective 
standards  as  set  forth  in  the  Blaggl  blU. 

Both  the  Mondale  and  Blaggl  bills  recog- 
nize the  need  for  Federal  Intervention  and 
tne  seriousness  of  this  childhood  disease.  The 
best  elements  of  both  bUls  must  be  com- 
bined In  order  to  ensure  a  unified  coherent 
approach  to  the  problem.  There  Is  no  room 
for  poUtlcs  when  dealing  with  chUd  abuse. 
The  bUl  must  not  only  be  a  noble  declara- 
tion but  a  legal  Instrument  that  wUl  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  legislative  response  to 
this  devastating  problem.  Such  a  blU  must 
not  be  J\ist  another  bit  of  "window  dressing" 
or  another  sop  to  our  conscience.  There  Is 
great  need  to  ensure  an  even-handed  effort 
In  this  field — child  abuse  Is  no  longer  any 
one  profession's  turf — it  is  a  hurt  to  aU  our 
citizens  and  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  communities. 

I  rectxnmend  that  the  Congress  defer  any 
action  untu  a  bill  can  be  developed  that  con- 
tains all  the  essentials  of  an  effective  federal 
answer  to  the  grave  need  of  protecting  these 
children.  I  think  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  combining  the  best  elements  of 
the  Mondale  and  Blaggl  bUls  My  plea  to  Con- 
gress is  for  their  support  of  these  bills  \n  the 
hope  that  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
tragedies  that  have  made  child  abuse  a  blot 
on  our  cIvUlzation. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  pour  some  of  the  nat- 
ural outrage  we  seem  to  have  reserved  for 
such  questions  as  Watergate,  poUutlon  and 
conservation  Into  a  crusade  for  the  rights  of 
ChUdren  to  live  and  be  cared  for.  I  find  it 
very  strange  that  a  nation  which  professes  to 
care  for  Its  children,  can  spend  bUUons  on 
moon  explorations,  cancer,  lung  diseases, 
heart  problems  and  on  the  Pentagon,  while 
vlrutally  ignoring  the  great  crlppler  and 
kiUer  of  our  chUdren — chUd  abuse  and 
neglect. 

(In  summary),  if  we  cannot  feel  for  our 
ChUdren  who  are  now  being  savaged  and 
scorned,  at  least  let  us  feel  for  ourselves  and 
the  kind  of  future  we  are  shaping  for  our- 
selves and  our  own  chUdren. 
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SHEEPMEN  THREATEN  TO  SHUT 
OFF  HUNTING  TO  PEED  AREA 
PREDATORS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  sportsmen  from  all 
over  America  head  toward  western  South 
Dakota  to  take  advantage  of  the  won- 
derful hunting  opportunities  they  find 
there.  This  year,  however,  there  is  a 
threat  hanging  over  a  fruitful  season  for 
himters;  that  threat  Is  the  possibility 
that  sheepgrowers  will  be  forced  to  close 
their  land  to  hunting  so  that  predators 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  control 
because  of  strict  governmental  regula- 
tion will  have  wildlife  to  feed  on  instead 
of  their  sheep  and  lambs.  This  problem  is 
further  described  in  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Belle  Pourche 
Daily  Post.  As  we  in  Congress  deal  with 
laws  that  govern  environmental  protec- 
tion and  predator  control  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  far-reaching  effect£ 
of  those  measures.  It  is  with  that  thought 
that  I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  collesigues. 

The  article  follows : 
Sheepmen  Threaten  to  Shttt  Off  HuirriNO 

To  FSKD  AjRXA  PSXDATOSS 

As  much  as  8  million  acres  in  western 
South  Dakota  could  be  closed  to  all  hunt- 
ing this  fall  because,  lacking  effective  preda- 
tor control,  sheepgrowers  want  the  wUdlife 
to  feed  the  coyotes. 

Representatives  of  seven  sheepgrower  and 
predator  control  associations  meeting  Thurs- 
day in  Rapid  City  agreed  to  circulate  among 
their  1.200  members  petitions  stating  their 
lands  would  be  closed  to  hunters. 
The  petition  reads: 

"Due  to  the  lack  of  effective  methods  of 
controlling  predators,  which  are  a  threat  to 
our  livelihood,  and  in  an  effort  to  bring  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  or  until 
such  time  as  we  have  effective  control,  we  the 
undersigned  are  forced  to  close  our  private 
lands  to  hunting  of  aU  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals to  insure  predators  a  supply  of  wUdlife 
to  feed  on." 

Drafting  the  statement  were  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  South  Dakota  Sheep- 
growers Association  from  throughout  the 
West  River  area,  the  Southern  Hills  Sheep- 
growers Association,  the  Perkins  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Lodgepole  Coyote  Association, 
Harding  County  Stockgrowers,  Trl-County 
(Haakon.  Jackson,  Stanley)  Predator  Control 
Association  and  the  Faith -Isabel  Predator 
AssocUUon  (Meade,  Perkins,  Corson  and 
Zlabach  counties) . 

The  pUght  of  the  sheepman  is  desperate, 
the  ranchers  declared.  Following  a  federal 
ban  on  poisons  used  in  predator  control  and 
restrictions  of  other  control  programs,  sheep- 
men throughout  the  West  reported  sharp 
Increases  in  predatlon.  Many  ranchers  went 
out  of  business,  or  went  Into  cattle  raising. 
Individual  South  Dakota  ranchers  re- 
port their  lamb  losses  Jumped  from  three 
per  cent  last  year  to  as  much  as  13  per 
cent  this  year,  primarily  because  of  coyote 
raids.  At  least  one  man  In  the  northwest 
claimed  a  30  per  cent  lamb  loss  this  year — 
100   of   his   600   lambs   being   found  dead. 

An  estimated  78  to  100  ranchers  have  quit 
sheep  production  In  western  South  DakoU 
since  the  predator  control  restrtotlons  went 
Into  effect. 

WhUe  these  operatora  may  have  gone  Into 
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cattle,  tbelr  switch  frocn  sheep  oould  still 
represent  a  considerable  economic  loss.  In 
many  cases,  years  of  effort  went  Into  fencing, 
buUdiugs  and  other  Uuprovetnents  designed 
for  sheep  production.  Large  Investments  have 
also  been  made  in  gaining  knowledge  and 
experience  specific  to  sheep  ranching. 

In  many  range  area,  too,  a  ranch  Is  eco- 
nomically sounder  If  It  can  raise  both  cattle 
and  sheep.  Without  sheep,  then.  It  loses  part 
Of  Its  base. 


LUCK  WAS  NO  LADY :  NO  PLACE  FOR 
HOUSE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flint 
Journal  published  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial on  September  30.  I  enclose  it  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

Luck  Was  No  Laot:  No  Flack  for  House 
Seldom  has  Lady  Luck  been  so  blatantly 
fickle  to  a  major  political  candidate  as  she 
has  been  to  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 
A  few  short  months  ago,  he  emerged  from 
the  tisual  obscurity  of  his  office  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  app>earances  designed  to 
put  the  press  or  some  other  administration 
"enemy"  in  Its  place)  to  stand  as  the  anchor 
for  the  administration's  stormy  Watergate 
turbulence. 

The  commentators  were  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  ticket  for  1976  with- 
out the  formaUtles  of  a  convention  and  were 
even  speculating  upon  the  chances  of  un- 
known rivals  for  the  presidency. 

He  was  seen  as  the  candidate  of  the 
middle-class  worker,  untouched  by  the 
Watergate  scandals,  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  concerns  and  Judgments  of  the  average 
man,  forthright  and  candid,  unafraid  of  press 
or  politicians  and  an  asset  to  his  party  which 
could  not  go  unrewarded. 

Today  he  stands  beleaguered,  susplcloiis 
(with  reason)  that  there  is  nothing  the  ad- 
ministration wotUd  prefer  than  to  have  him 
quietly  fade  from  the  plctiire.  and.  Instead 
of  bravely  professaig  his  faith  in  the  Judicial 
system,  he  Is  seeking  the  same  cloak  of  ex- 
ecuUve  Immunity  that  has  so  injured  the 
President's  ciedlblUty.  ^. 

Yet  he  has  been  found  guilty  of /Nothing 
and  what  he  is  suspected  of  doing  antedates 
his  term  In  his  present  office. 

Perhaps  nothing  so  hlghUghts  the  change 
In  fortune  as  the  speech  last  week  by  John 
ConnaUy,  Texas  Democrat  turned  RepubUcan 
and  presumed  to  be  a  ptosslble  successor  If 
Agnew  goee.  ConnaUy  was  forcibly  and  elo- 
quently defending  Agnew  before  an  enthusi- 
astic group.  But  he  left  his  audience  gasping 
when  he  expressed  the  fervent  hope  and  be- 
Uef  that  Agnew  would  be  found  guUty  of  the 
offenses  he  Is  charged  with — unaware  untU 
it  was  over  that  he  had  dropped  the  word 
"not"  before  the  word  "guUty"  in  his  speech. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  affair.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  apprecUte  the  dilemma  of  the 
vice  president.  If  he  Is  guUty  and  goes  be- 
fore the  courts,  he  cannot  ex[>ect  the  same 
considerations  given  a  more  private  citizen 
nor  the  same  degree  of  clemency.  He  cannot, 
although  there  are  good  signs  it  was  at- 
tempted, rely  upon  tJhe  usual  "plea  bargain- 
ing" that  a  lesser  official  or  a  private  cltlasn 
might  expect  to  use  to  listen  his 
punishment. 

If  he  Is  not  guUty,  and  under  our  law  one 

must  presume  tius  to  be  the  case,  than  be  is 

Indeed  suffering  a  cruel  and  unusual  penalty 

for  being  a  prominent  official. 

Perhaps  the  most  ti».m^rn  more  he  has 
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made  so  far,  was  what  may  have  appeared  to 
have  been  an  astute  legal  move  to  get  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  "iQvestlgate"  the 
charges,  rather  than  to  hold  Impeachment 
proceedings.  The  damage  came  from  the 
feeling  of  many  of  his  backers  that  this  was 
a  denial  of  his  proclaimed  faith  in  the  courts, 
an  attempt  to  evade  a  clear-cut  settlement  of 
the  issue. 

We  sincerely  beUeve  that  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert and  the  House  leaders  were  right  when 
they  decided  to  turn  down  Agnew's  request. 
(Columnist  Charles  Bartlett  wrote  that  this 
investigation  proposal  was  "a  tar  baby  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  wUl  not  grasp** 
if  the  members  are  wise ) . 

A  number  of  commentators  have  concluded 
that  the  reason  for  Agnew's  surprise  move  to 
throw  the  case  before  the  House  was  that 
he  would  rather  be  Judged  by  a  group  of 
politicians  who  might  see  "mitigating"  cir- 
cumstances and  reasons  for  leniency  whloii 
would  not  enter  Into  the  judgment  of  a  group 
of  common  citizens  sitting  In  a  grand  jury  or 
a  trial  Jury. 

The  Flint  Journal  does  not  believe  that 
such  an  evasion  of  the  normal  legal  channels 
.Is  wise  or  proper.  The  idea  of  a  certain  ex- 
ecutive prlvUege  and  Unmunlty  for  the  presi- 
dency— and  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  for  the 
vice  presidency — is  not  to  evade  the  due 
processes  of  law,  but  to  protect  the  office 
holder  from  harassment  and  poUtlcaUy 
motivated  efforts  to  force  him  Into  the  courts. 

The  Agnew  affair  is  properly  before  the 
grand  Jury,  where  it  appears  that  now,  at 
letkBt,  commendable  efforts  are  being  made 
to  ensure  the  privacy  of  the  Investigation.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  House  to 
step  in  to  either  help  or  hinder  that  process. 

If  Indictments  are  issued,  then  wUl  be  the 
proper  time  few  the  House  to  act  upon  Im- 
peachment if  the  vice  president  refuses  to 
resign. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  our  Immigration 
officials,  the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  into 
the  United  States  continues  imabated. 
Since  the  Congress  terminated  the 
bracero  program  in  1964,  the  number  of 
Mexicans  coming  north  to  seek  employ- 
ment has  hardly  dwindled,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  that  now  they  enter  and  work 
illegally.  Considering  that  their  wages, 
though  meager  by  American  standards, 
are  still  far  In  excess  of  what  can  be 
earned  at  home.  It  is  understandable 
that  these  Mexicans  should  desire  entry 
into  our  country.  However,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  our  laws  be  enforced  so  our 
American  farmworkers  smd  legal  aliens 
may  be  protected  from  this  unfair  labor 
competition. 

Presently,  the  enforcement  of  our  Im- 
migration laws  Is  woefully  Inadequate. 
The  usual  course  of  events  is  for  illegal 
aUens  to  be  apprehended  and  taken 
to  the  Mexican  border.  Once  there, 
the  alien  simply  waits  for  a  time  be- 
fore again  sneaking  across  Into  the 
United  States.  The  Border  Patrol  is  thus 
left  spinning  In  a  swinging  door  of  ap- 
prehension, deportation,  and  reappre- 
henslon,  all  of  the  same  individual 

The  real  sources  of  this  problem  are 
the  Inadequate  staffing  of  the  Border 
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Patrol  and  the  insufflcient  penalties  now 
extant  for  illegal  aliens.  Today  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  has  only  2,155  men  to  handle 
a  1,000-percent  increase  in  illegal  alien 
traffic  and  a  30-percent  increase  in  legal 
traffic  along  the  huge  Mexican  border. 
It  is  just  unrealistic  to  think  that  this 
force  can  handle  such  a  flow.  Earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  legislaticai,  H  R.  9238, 
to  increase  the  Border  Patrol  to  at  least 
3.800.  "nils  would  give  the  Patrol  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  control  the  entrance  of  the 
illegal  aliens  at  their  source  of  entry. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  problem  is  at  this  source. 

Second,  the  lightness  of  the  present 
penalties  perpetuates  the  revolving  door 
syndrome.  Knowing  that  apprehension 
.dimply  means  a  trip  to  the  Mexican 
border,  the  illegal  aliens  are  undeterred 
from  coming  north.  Although  record 
numbers  are  being  arrested,  the  lack  of 
penalties  means  that  the  total  number  of 
illegal  aliens  has  not  been  decreasing. 
Therefore.  I  have  profxjsed  mandatory 
jail  sentences  on  illegal  aliens  and  those 
who  transport  them  in  the  hopes  that 
this  will  cause  the  traffic  to  subside. 

An  article  indicating  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
recently  appeared  in  the  Bakersfleld 
Calif  omian.  and  I  would  like  to  share  the 
information  contained  therein  with  my 
colleagues.  The  article  foOows: 

Amtrgrs  of  Ti.ixr.AL  Vaixet  Auins  Up  61  Pke- 
CDTT  nr  6  Months 

ymatio. — Lured  by  tUgber  wages  ttian  they 
can  make  at  home.  Mexicans  are  pouring  Into 
California  to  work  the  fields  where  they  are 
being  arrested  In  record  numbers. 

The  VS.  Border  Patrol  says  arreste  Jumped 
24  per  cent  between  Kem  County  and  the 
Oregon  border  In  the  first  six  months  this 
year. 

In  tie  San  Joaquin  Valley,  center  of  Cali- 
fornia's farm  labor  force,  the  Increase  was  61 
per  cent  as  more  than  10.000  Ulegal  aliens 
were  arrested,  almost  one  third  of  the  sector's 
six  month  total  ol  33,000. 

De^lt«  the  soaring  arrests,  Cesar  Chavez, 
concerned  that  illegals  take  jobs  from  his 
United  P»rm  Workers  Union  members. 
charges  that  many  more  lllegai  altens  remain 
In  the  fields  because  the  Border  Patrol  doesn't 
iiare  enough  officers  to  arreat  all  of  them. 

"We  know  there  are  illegal  aliens  In  the 
area  because  we  apprehend  300  to  350  a  week," 
replied  Herbert  Walsh,  deputy  chief  Border 
Patrol  agent  here.  "We  agree  that  we  could 
use  more  manpower." 

Patiwlmen  admit  they're  caught  In  a  re- 
volving door  situation  in  which  the  larger 
niunoers  arrested  are  returned  to  Mexico 
Toluntarilj  without  formal  deportation  bear- 
ing*, then  often  bead  rlgHt  back.  Joining  the 
Mtbnated  2,000  who  slip  across  the  border 
eaeb  night  Into  CalifomU.  Arizona,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico. 

"If »  like  a  yo-yo,"  one  patrolman  aaM.  "We 
ship  tb«a  aoutlt  and  ther  come  right  back 
up  the  string." 

Ttaey  keep  coming  la  hopes  of  »ar^ing 
poverty.  Aliens  say  Jobs  In  rural  Mexico,  when 
araOable,  pay  10  to  35  pesos  a  day — only 
worth  80  cents  to  t3  In  Anaerlcan  dollars. 

Alleris  say  by  working  loog  and  rapidly  in 
Amerlean  fields,  thef  can  save  UM  to  $100  to 
■end  boias  every  week  or  so.  A  smaU  grocery 
■tore  operator  near  bete  said  she  sells  a  steady 
stream  of  money  orders  to  aliens.  "I  guess  I'm 
seofOlnc  ta.OOO  back  to  Mexico  for  tbmn  each 
mootb." 

One  unoOcUl  surrey  esttmated  40.000  to 
bOfiOO  tnecal  aliens  may  have  worked  In  the 
Ban  Joaquin  VaUey  tbls  leawTn  and  ■ezrt  at 
' "'  $1  mflUon  a  week  back  to  Mexico. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  their  earnings  often  aren't  all  profit  as 
some  aeU  livestock  and  other  fKsesesslons  In 
Mexico  to  raise  up  to  WOO  for  transportation 
to  U.S.  farming  centers.  Others  buy  counter- 
feit visas  called  "chuecas"  for  $100  to  $300. 

The  federal  and  state  governments  have 
tried,  unsuccessfully  so  far,  to  make  farmers 
responsible  Lf  they  hire  "wetbacks."  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  meas- 
ure to  establish  sanctions  against  employers 
who  knowingly  hire  Illegal  aliens. 

Many  growers  admit  privately  they  don't 
check  closely  for  legal  papers  of  crew  mem- 
bers brought  to  their  ranches  by  labor  con- 
tractors. 

"You  know  damn  good  and  weU  we  have 
locals  here  on  welfare  that  are  not  gomg  to 
work,"  a  peach  and  pliun  grower  said.  "So  we 
Just  as  weU  support  them  and  let  the  (Ille- 
gals) come  In." 
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strongly  opposes  the  ratification  ot  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  and  specifically  urges  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  to  vote  against  Its 
ratification  and  our  position  be  communi- 
cated to  the  President. 


GROWING    OPPOSITION   TO   GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
opposition  to  proposed  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  about  the 
effect  of  this  convention  on  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  form  of  government. 
These  questions  have  yet  to  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  The  dangers  of  the  con- 
vention are  too  serious  to  be  ignored. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Recobd  the  text  of  a  resolution  opposing 
the  Genocide  Convention  which  was 
passed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  central  committee  of  Los 
Angeles  County. 
RssoLimoN  D*  OppoamoN  to  ■rHX  Oenococ 

CoNvxjmoN 
(Passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

Los    Angeles    County    Republican    Central 

Committee  on  August  13,  1973.) 

Whereas.  Section  2  of  Article  'VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  all  treaties  made  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  sttpreme  law  of  the  land,  equal 
with  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  all  treaties  made  by  the  United 
States  of  America  should  always  benefit  the 
citizens  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas.  Articles  I  and  VHI  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  conmilt  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  war,  if  necessary, 
whether  or  not  declared  by  Congress,  to  pre- 
vent what  Is  defined  as  genocide  \mder 
Article  n  of  that  convention  In  any  part 
of  the  world  where  the  members  of  any  "na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group" 
are  allegedly  in  fear  of  genocide  as  so  de- 
fined; and 

Whereas.  Artldee  n  and  in  ot  the  Oenodde 
Convention  threaten  the  American  concept 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  press,  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  by  reclassifying 
these  basic  rights  as  acts  of  so-called  geno- 
cide: and 

Whereas,  Articles  VI  and  VIT  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  could  deny  Americans  the 
right  to  be  tried  in  their  own  oourts  and 
the  right  to  Invoke  such  aafeg\ianla  m  trial 
by  Jury  and  presumption  of  tnnocsnoe,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Rights; 

Wow,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Ksacutive  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Oentral   Committee  of  Los  Angeles  County 


EDUCATION  ASPECTS  OP  THE  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUroEMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  basic 
undergirding  of  a  democratic  society  Is 
the  belief  that  each  individual  must  be 
allowed  to  develop  to  his  fullest  p>oten- 
tlal.  This,  we  have  declared.  Is  an  in- 
alienable right — one  that  must  be  pro- 
tected and  provided  for  at  all  cost.  An 
outgrowth  of  this  concept  is  the  basic 
philosophical  preniise  of  American  edu- 
cation. The  philosophical  thrust  Involved 
in  this  concept  led  to  the  phrase  "uni- 
versal education." 

A  strong  adherence  to  this  concept 
prompted  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
state  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: 

Today,  education  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  educa- 
tion to  our  democratic  society.  It  is  required 
In  the  performance  of  our  most  basic  public 
responsibilities,  even  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  good 
citizenship.  Today,  it  Is  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  awakening  the  chUd  to  cultural 
values.  In  preparing  him  for  later  profes- 
sional training,  and  in  helping  him  to  adjust 
normally  to  his  environment.  In  these  days, 
it  Is  doubtful  that  any  chUd  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  succeed  In  life  if  he  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  an  education.  Such  an 
opportunity,  where  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  provide  It,  Is  a  right  which  must  be  made 
avaUable  to  all  on  equal  terms. 

In  our  attempts  to  pursue  this  con- 
cept and  to  provide  an  arena  for  the  ed- 
ucational development  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  pending 
home  rule  legislation  was  developed.  In- 
cluded In  this  legislation  is  our  Intention 
to  grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  fiexlblllty  necessary 
to  operate  a  modem  public  school 
system. 

What  is  being  proposed  In  this  bill  Is 
simply  a  proposition  to  bestow  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
grants  of  authority  generally  enjoyed  by 
most  urban  public  school  systems.  Be- 
cause of  complexities  Involved  In  the 
operating  of  a  public  school  system, 
changing  priorities,  arrival  of  unforeseen 
contingencies,  and  lately,  advent  of  court 
decree.  It  has  been  and  is  necessary  for 
the  school  system  to  change  strategies 
and  redirect  resources  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Under  present  arrangements,  the 
school  system — to  a  large  degree — must 
solicit  support  of  outalde  sources;  namely, 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  U.S.  CongreM,  before  It  can  take 
what  otherwise  would  be  characterized 
as  timely  and  reasonable  decision. 
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A  recent  dilemma  expertly  illustrates 
the  problem. 

Under  requirement  of  the  decree  in 
Peter  Mills  et  al.  against  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education,  the  school 
system  is  required  to  provide  a  suitable 
and  appropriate  educational  placement 
for  every  school-age  citizen  of  District  of 
Columbia — regardless  of  physical,  men- 
tal, or  emotional  disability.  The  court 
expressly  stated  that  in  those  instances 
where  the  system  could  not  provide  the 
needed  services  to  meet  the  child's  need 
within  the  system,  the  system  must  pay 
cost  of  the  child  attending  outside  facil- 
ities and  institutions.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  is  not  fully  certain  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  will  be  in  need  of  these  serv- 
ices— nor  the  total  cost  of  providing  such 
services,  due  to  the  variation  in  cost  at 
respective  institutions— it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  system  to  adequately 
budget  for  these  services. 

Recently,  29  students  were  enrolled  in 
an  institution  in  Virginia.  At  Uiis  point 
the  system  had  gone  beyond  its  allotment 
for  these  services  and  was  unable  to  enter 
a  valid  contract  with  the  school,  mainly 
because  it  could  not  establish  a  date  cer- 
tain when  payment  could  be  made. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  system  is 
without  funds — instead,  it  is  that  it  is 
locked  In  by  reprograming  requirements; 
any  reprograming  action  Involving  an  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  must  ultimately  receive 
congressional  approval.  And  the  amount 
Involved  in  this  instance,  was  well  over 
$25,000  and  thus  required  legislative  ap- 
proval. As  a  result  of  delay,  the  institu- 
tion issued  an  ultimatum  that  if  pay- 
ment was  not  received  or  that  a  date 
certain  could  be  established  for  payment, 
then  the  29  students  would  be  expelled 
immediately. 

I  am  sure  that  most  persons  would 
agree  that  this  is  equal  to  an  emergency 
situation,  but  imfortunatelj-.  the  school 
system  did  not  have  the  necessary  con- 
trol of  its  resources  to  enable  it  to  meet 
this  emergency. 

Passage  of  H.R.  9682  will  eliminate  this 
problem  and  many  other  administrative 
management  problems  associated  with 
the  operation  of  a  large  urban  public 
school  system. 

This  la  characteristic  of  the  myriad 
problems  faced  daily  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  due  to  this  lack 
of  control.  As  a  result,  what  has  de- 
veloped is  a  system  plagued  by  a  lack 
of  morale,  one  constantly  under  attack, 
and  often  characterized  as  a  "lousy" 
school  system. 

One  way  of  eliminating  these  criti- 
cisms and  these  problems  is  simply  lo 
remove  Congress  from  operation  of  a 
local  school  system.  Such  a  move  would 
not  take  from  Congress  any  ultimate 
legislative  power  that  it  has  over  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Instead,  such 
action  would  allow  those  persons  elected 
by  the  citizenry  to  perform  those  tasks 
for  which  they  were  elected;  namely,  to 
establish  and  design  educational  policy — 
and  to  provide  for  their  complete  Im- 
plementation. Once  this  happened,  it 
would  Insure  that  the  elected  board  could 
deliver  effective  and  efflclent  educational 
services  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia. 
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In  light  of  the  quote  above  from  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  which  was 
cited  earlier,  dealing  with  the  overpower- 
ing importance  of  education  in  our  pres- 
ent-day society,  can  we  do  less? 

Should  we  not  be  about  the  business 
exhibiting  to  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
overall  development  of  education  in  the 
District? 

This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  get- 
ting out  of  education  In  the  District, 
thereby  removing  unnecessary  encum- 
brances to  the  development  of  an  excel- 
lent educational  system — one  that  both 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the 
District  can  be  proud  of. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxTNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alex 
Seith  is  a  well-known  attorney,  civic 
leader,  and  international  commentator. 
In  his  column  carried  in  the  Suburbanite 
Economist,  published  in  Chicago,  El.,  on 
September  23,  1973.  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  latest  developments  in 
Chile. 

Since  much  of  the  news  commentary 
and,  in  turn,  comments  made  on  the  floor 
by  many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
critical  of  the  Cliilean  junta  and  have 
tended  to  accept  the  statements  made  by 
AUende's  supporters  now  in  exile.  I  be- 
lieve this  objective  commentary  will  be 
of  interest  to  students  of  developments 
in  Latin  Amei  lea.  Recognizing  the  tend- 
ency for  debate  to  jxilarize  on  a  develop- 
ment such  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Allende  government,  I  recommend  this 
column  as  one  of  the  most  objective  I 
have  seen : 

(From  the  Suburbanite  Economist.  Sept.  23. 

1973) 

CHtt*  From  Rkd  to  Right 

(By  Alex  H.  Seith) 

Tou  could  almost  hear  the  gnashing  of 

teeth  by  the  faint-hearted  this  past  week  as 

the  Chilean  government  of  Marxist  Salvador 

Allende  fell  before  the  accumulated  outrage 

of  tJiat  nation^  people. 

The  "yoke  of  Communism  "  had  to  l>e 
broken,  said  the  military  leaders  who  tock 
the  lead  In  toppling  Allende.  Having  lost 
patience  with  U^e  dictatorial  ldeolog>-  and 
rampant  Inflation  engulflng  the  country,  the 
Army  felt  compelled  to  act  before  what  they 
saw  as  Chile's  final  decline  Into  self-destruc- 
tion. 

The  coup  was  neither  a  pleasant  task  nor 
lightly  embarked  upon.  OoiUrary  to  many 
U.S.  mlsconcepUcns  of  Latin  America.  Chile 
has  a  long  standing  tradition  of  democracy. 
For  decades,  it^  (?overnment  has  been  freely 
chosen  In  open  and  fair  elections  The  lofsera 
peacefully  abided  by  the  decision  and  the 
winners  did  not  abuse  the  power  temporarily 
vested  in  them. 

At  times  the  temptatlcMi  to  Ignore  or  super- 
-sede  the  results  of  an  ejection  hare  been 
i\parly  trroalstlble.  In  19S8  Aqulre  Cerda.  a 
conactoua  imitator  of  a.S.  Prastdeat  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  led  In  the  popular  »ote  by  4,000 
votes— a  fraction  of  1  per  osnt  of  tl>e  total. 
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Yet  be  was  allowed  to  take  office  without 
challeuge. 

In  1958  Jorge  Alessandrl,  a  conservative, 
received  only  32  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote, 
narrowly  defeating  the  Just  deposed  Salvador 
Allende.  then  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist- 
Communist  Popular  Action  Frcnt 

After  losing  again  in  i»64,  Allende  made 
his  third  run  for  the  Presidency  In  Septem- 
ber 1970  as  the  candidate  ol  a  Popular  Umty 
coaUtlon  chiefly  composed  of  Socialist  and 
Communist  parties.  In  an  almost  evenly  di- 
vided three-way  race,  he  lead  with  a  bare 
38.7  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Despite  worries  that  Allende  might  try  to 
Impose  Marxist  dictatorship,  CbDeana  put 
aside  their  fears  for  the  future  In  favor  of 
their  respect  for  democracy.  In  Octol)er  1870, 
Allende  was  allowed  to  i>eacefully  take  of- 
fice In  what  was  to  be  a  six-year  term. 

At  first.  Allende  tread  softly,  trying  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  nearly  two-thirds  who  voted 
for  his  antl-Communlst  opponents.  Paced 
with  solid  opposition  majorities  In  the 
Chilean  Congress,  he  tried  to  cajole  them 
Into  passing  laws  to  implement  Marxism. 

When  they  refused.  AUende  gave  way  to  his 
SoclaUst-Conununlst  supporters  and  began 
Imposing  by  PresMentlaJ  fiat  what  be  could 
not  achieve  constitutionally. 

With  the  country  increasingly  polarized 
t>etween  a  militant  Marxist  minority  and 
Chile's  overwhelming  antl-Communlst  ma- 
jority, all  parties  Joined  In  desperate  efforts 
to  save  the  ziation  from  the  coup  that  even-  - 
tually  came.  i 

But  AUende^  extremUt  backers  did  not  ^ 
know  the  meaning  of  compromise.  By  forcing 
continuation  of  the  moet  provocative  Marxist 
program,  they  forced  the  Army  out  of  the 
coalition.  Then  truckers  went  on  strike 
against  Allende.  housewives  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  an  almost  unbelievable  In-  ' 
flat  Ion  of  SO  per  cent  per  month  and  the 
country  was  forced  Into  a  fateful  dilemma: 
Continued  communist  chaos  or  military  law 
and  order. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  any  legitimately 
elected  government,  no  matter  how  bad.  must 
be  deposed  by  military  men.  no  matter  how 
noble  their  purpoee.  It  is  also  regrettable  that 
in  the  polIUcal  paranoia  that  of»n  prevails, 
the  VS.  government  woiild  be  suspected  of 
sponsoring  the  coup. 

The  suspicious  point  out  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  praised  President  Elsen- 
hower for  authorizing  the  CIA  to  help  over- 
throw a  Communist  government  in  Guate- 
mala In  1954.  Also.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son sent  Marines  to  the  Dominican  RepubUe 
in  19«5  to  thwart  what  he  believed  was  an 
attempted  Conamunlst  take-over. 

But  In  ChUe  IntervenUon  by  Amerira  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  unwise  and  there- 
fore unlikely.  Anyone  who  kr.ew  chUe  also 
knew  that  Chileans  themselves  were  more 
than  able  to  defend  their  democracy  in  their 
own  way. 

The  way  they  chose  may  not  have  been  the 
best.  But.  considering  the  altemaUTee. 
neither  was  It  the  worst. 


ORPHAN  TECHNOLOGY   AND 
OVERKILL 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  Nxw  jxasxT 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesdajf.  October  2.  1S73 

Mr.  FXDRSYTHE  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Wall  Street  Joamal  of  September  M 
carried  an  editorial  se>-erelj-  Quee^tionliur 
the  wisdom  of  auto  emission  standards 
contained  in  the  1970  Ck>an  Air  Act. 
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The  editorial,  which  follows,  raises  the 
questiffli  of  possible  overkill  by  the  Con- 
gfress  with  respect  to  its  auto  emissions 
restrictioixs,  becaiise  of  questionable  scl- 
enUflc  data  on  which  those  standards 
were  based. 

The  editorial  also  suggests  we  may  be 
stuck  with  thousands  of  "white  elephant" 
automobiles  with  expensive  catalyst  ex- 
haust systems  that  will  require  unleaded 
gasoline  and  frequent,  periodic  mainte- 
nance, and  that  are  less  efflcient  than 
other  less  exjjenslve  systems  now  being 
developed. 

Obviously,  this  Congress  cannot  re- 
treat from  reasonable  and  responsible 
standards  to  clean  up  our  air.  However, 
the  points  raised  in  the  editorial  were 
suggested  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  deserve  our  most  serious 
ccHisideration. 

We  must  remember  that  our  Nation  is 
facing  other  problems  equally  pressing — 
the  conservation  of  fuel,  for  example. 
Som^ow,  these  two  matters  must  be 
reconciled.  I  wonder  whether  the  catalyst 
approach  will  reaUy  resolve  either  one. 
£ind  whether  we  ought  to  take  another 
look  at  what  we  have  done. 
The  Journal  editorial  follows: 
Thx  Scmmnc  Mzthoo 
It's  now  ftlmoet  a  total  certainty  that  Con- 
gress erred  In  setting  the  stringent  auto  emis- 
sion standards  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  And 
unless  It  amends  the  law  this  session,  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  for  the  mistake  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

There's  no  need  for  this,  as  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  subcommittee  on  public 
health  and  environment  revealed  last  week. 
Perhaps  the  only  completely  Independent  and 
objective  source  that  has  studied  the  Issue 
told  the  panel  that  the  federal  emission 
standards  are  tougher  than  necessary.  Repre- 
senting the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Kmlsslona.  Prof. 
Arthur  Stem  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina's School  of  Public  Health  testified: 

"An  emission  limit  for  CO  [carbon  monox- 
ide 1  approximately  three  times  as  high  as 
that  promulgated  by  EPA  for  1975  vehicles 
would  give  assurance  of  not  exceeding  the 
8-hour  alr-qualtty  standard  of  9  parts  per 
million  CO  more  than  once  a  year." 

And:  "Present  federal  emlEslon  require- 
ments of  0.41  grams  per  mUe  HC  |  hydro- 
carbons |  and  0  4  g  mi  NOX  (oxides  of  nitro- 
gen) seem  more  restrictive  than  need  be  by 
a  factor  of  about  three.  .  .  .  These  conclu- 
sions suggest  thmt  the  OCi  reduction  of 
CO  and  NOX  specified  in  Sec.  202  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  may  be  more  than  Is  reqiured 
to  meet  the  present  national  air  quality 
standards  for  CO.  NOX  and  oxidants." 

These  conclusions  are  hardly  surprising. 
Congress  picked  those  numbers  without  ben- 
efit of  hearings  and  voted  the  act  in  the 
hectic  closing  days  of  1970;  tha  only  remote 
scientific  Justification  for  the  numbers  rested 
on  assximptions  that  have  since  been  proven 
erroneous.  Prom  the  flrst,  CaUfomla  scien- 
tists and  pollution  experts  who  had  set  that 
state's  emladon  standards  argued  that  the 
federal  standards  represent  an  overkUl. 

Only  a  fractional  easing  of  these  stand- 
ards would  permit  Detroit  to  avoid  the  costly 
and  unproven  catalyst  approach,  which  In- 
volves fitting  cannlstCTS  that  either  oxidize 
or  reduce  the  three  pollutants  within  the 
exhaust  system  Instead  of  cleaning  the  emis- 
sions within  the  engine  by  more  efflcient 
burning  of  the  fuel.  By  now,  competition 
with  Japan  and  each  other  Is  forcing  the 
VS  manufacturers  Into  alternate  systems 
that  are  cleaner  and  more  efflcient.  systems 
that   may  quickly   make   catalysu  obsolete. 
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But  unleas  the  standards  are  eased  now,  be- 
fore Detroit  Is  locked  into  contracts  and 
designs  for  next  year's  autos,  catalysts  will 
be  Installed  on  the  1976  models  that  go  on 
sale  In  California  late  next  summer  as  well 
as  on  selected  models  that  are  sold  nationally. 
Even  If  Congress  next  year  recognised  that 
the  National  Academy  is  correct  about  the 
numbers.  It  will  by  then  be  extraordinarily 
expensive  to  puU  back  from  catalysts.  The 
auto  manufacturers  and  catalyst  makers  will 
already  have  Invested  hundreds  ot  mlUlons 
of  dollars  In  the  catalyst  approach.  The  petro- 
leum refiners  will  have  spent  large  sums 
converting  a  portion  of  their  capacity  to  un- 
leaded fuel,  because  catalysts  are  destroyed 
by  leaded  gaeoUne.  And  70%  of  the  nation's 
service  stations  will  have  had  to  add  pumps 
to  supply  unleaded  gas  If  they  don't  already. 
At  the  very  least,  a  midstream  switch  by 
Congress  would  leave  the  nation  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  "orphan"  autoe,  for 
which  catalyst  maintenance  and  unleaded 
gas  will  have  to  be  supplied  as  long  as  they 
are  on  the  road. 

What  Is  really  at  Issue  now  Is  whether 
Congress,  having  been  suppUed  with  reliable 
analysis  from  the  prestigious  National  Acad- 
emy, can  act  on  that  Information.  The  chief 
barrier  Is  that  Congress  adopted  the  federal 
standards  as  an  emotlon&l  commitment  to 
the  environment.  Although  they  now  have 
no  scientific  Justification  at  all,  they  have 
achieved  a  symbolic  life  <rf  their  own;  to 
adjust  them  to  reality  would  be  taken  as  a 
defeat  by  the  environmentalists. 

Senator  Muskle  Is  unhappy  with  catalysts, 
especially  If  car  owners  have  to  replace  them 
every  25.000  miles  at  up  to  $150  a  unit  But 
as  author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  he  refuses  to 
believe  hU  numbers  are  unsupportable.  He 
doe*  his  own  scientific  research  by  looking 
out  the  window.  "As  I  returned  from  Maine 
to  the  Senate.  "  he  said  recently.  "I  saw  this 
dirty  air  mass  covering  the  land,  urban  and 
rural  areas  alike,  and  darkening  the  sun." 

Congress,  though,  can't  make  multlbllUon- 
dollar  decisions  by  looking  out  the  window 
How  will  It  explain  the  haze  after  every  auto 
has  a  catalyst?  Washington  now  has  enough 
scientific  assurance  to  feel  safe  In  freezing 
the  1974  standards  for  a  few  years,  at  least 
until  the  National  Academy  can  conduct  a 
rlgorotis  analysis  of  exactly  what  the  air 
quality  standards  should  be.  Otherwise,  It's 
likely  the  political  scientists  on  Capitol  Hill 
will  have  fathered  an  orphan  technology  and 
the  American  consumers  will  be  stuck  with 
the  bUl. 


ISRAEL'S     SURVIVAL    TRANSCENDS 
THE  OIL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  Nxw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Americans  are  confronted  with  ris- 
ing gasoline  prices,  winter  heating  fuel 
shortages,  and  other  effect*  of  the  fossil 
fuel  shortage,  there  Is  the  tendency  of 
some  to,  simpllstlcally,  blame  our  Mid- 
east policy  for  the  reluctance  of  oil-pro- 
ducing Arab  nations  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuing supply  of  oil  to  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  this  propensity  does 
great  disservice  to  the  courageous  Israeli 
people. 

No  groiq?  of  Americans,  no  matter  how 
small  !n  number,  should  so  much  as  con- 
template making  the  Israelis  scapegoats 
for  the  energy  crisis.  To  do  so  would 
smack  of  the  tactics  of  the  brown-shlrted 
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Naids  during  pre- World  War  n  years 
when  they  sought  to  lay  economic  and 
other  German  alSictlons  at  the  door- 
steps of  the  Jewish  minority. 

I  believe  the  energy  crisis  Is  rooted  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  our  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  heed  the  warnings  of 
energy  experts  years  ago  and  by  Gov- 
ernment Interference  In  the  pricing  of 
some  fuel  resources  at  the  expense  of  the 
development  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  allow  some 
Arab  States  to  lise  their  oil  as  a 
lubricant  for  the  backsliding  of  our  com- 
mitment for  Mldesist  peace.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  allow  these  states  to  forget 
that  we  are  their  greatest  customer,  that 
their  vlabiliy  is  tied  with  our  own  or  that 
American  free  enterprise  has,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  Important  catalyst 
for  their  economic  progress.  Even  today, 
we  are  informed  that  an  American  firm 
has  won  the  bid  to  construct  the  pro(>06ed 
Suez-Mediterranean  oU  pipeline  for 
Egypt  with  the  expectation  of  low  cost 
credit  support  from  the  U.S.  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  submit  to  Arab  pres- 
sure, we  would  be  dismissing  our  tradi- 
tional ability  to  effectively  bargain  with 
the  levers  available  to  us.  We  would  be 
retreating  from  the  forward  steps  we 
have  taken  to  achieve  a  Palestinian  set- 
tlement and  to  diffuse  the  lingering  po- 
tential of  a  Mideast  explosion. 

Congress  and  our  Goverrunent  must 
clearly  discern  our  long-range  vital  m- 
terests  In  dealing  with  the  Arab  oil  ploy. 
We  cannot  accept  the  erroneous  premise 
that  Israel  Is  simply  a  client  state  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  abandonment 
as  a  knee-Jerking  response  to  the  energy 
crisis  and  other  pressures. 

We  cannot  forget  we  are  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  on  Earth,  that  our  power  Is 
based  on  freedom  of  choice  to  do  business 
with  whom  we  choose  and  on  the  best 
terms  we  can  secure. 

We  cannot  ignore  Rousseau's  observa- 
tion that  "man  Is  bom  free,  yet  he  is 
everywhere  in  chains"  nor  that  those  in 
chains  aspire  to  freedom  and  look  to  us  to 
help  fulfill  that  asplraticMi. 

We  cannot  leave  unchallenged  the 
pending  foreign  trade  bill,  gutted  of  any 
provision  which  would  curb  the  admin- 
istration's unconditional  power  to  grant 
trade  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  ex- 
change for  a  softening  of  oppression  of 
Jewish  and  other  minorities. 

The  Soviets  are  seeking  benefits  from 
the  fruits  of  our  free  economic  system, 
benefits  that  a  controlled  state  has  been 
unable  to  provide. 

It  is  not  enough  to  bargain  with  with- 
holding moBt-favored-natlon  status  In 
exchange  for  a  Soviet  softening  of  emi- 
gration restrictions  without  also  playing 
our  card  of  granting  trading  credits  only 
in  return  for  a  sincere  display  of  Soviet 
humani  tarianlsm . 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  P.  Roche,  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist,  is  long  on 
talent  when  it  comes  to  seeing  beyond 
false  and  imresponslve  predicates  ap- 
plied to  complex  issues. 

And  endowed  with  a  deep  and  accurate 
understanding  of  history,  he  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  "telling  it  as  it  Is"  to 
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those    who    would    equate    Israel -Arab 
problems  to  the  energy  crisis. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  his  incisive  per- 
spective on  Mideast  history,  third  world 
illusions,  and  UJS.  Mideast  poUcy  in  the 
Record,  entitled  "World  Loses  Sight  of 
the  Real  Israel": 

Woau>  LosBs  Sight  of  thx  Rbai.  t«»«»t 
A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  a  conversation 
between    two   college   fresh  women.   It  shook 
me  up. 

"I  think  It's  awful,"  one  said,  "how  thoae 
Israelis  have  caused  the  energy  crisis."  "Tee," 
agreed  her  companion,  "they  never  should 
have  Invaded  thoee  Arab  countries  like  that — 
no  wonder  the  Arabs  are  mad." 

This  crazy  version  of  events  in  1967  set  me 
to  meditating.  Neither  of  these  young  woxnen 
struck  me  as  a  fool.  (They  were  obviously  not 
Jewish,  but  that  category  Includes  97  p>er  cent 
of  the  population  1  Then  I  reellaed  that  in 
19«7  they  were  12  or  13  years  old  and  prob- 
ably had  all  the  political  coneclousnees  of  a 
teddy  bear. 

The  random  thoughts  of  two  youngsters 
hardly  constitute  a  solid  reading  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  at  large,  but  the 
more  I  thought  about  the  subject,  the  more 
convinced  I  became  that  the  Arab  stratecy 
In  the  Middle  Bast — one  of  "No  war;  No 
peace  " — has  produced  a  real  psychological 
payoff,  Israel,  which  went  Into  the  war  as  a 
small  nation  under  assault  by  a  massive 
coaUtlon,  emerged  as  a  quaal-great  power  in 
the  area.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  calculated 
design;  It  was  the  consequence  of  a  desperate 
fight  for  survival.  Israel  did  not  want  war. 
but  war  was  forced  upon  her. 
The  proi>er  sequence  of  events,  then,  wae: 
The  Arab  states,  as  they  flatly  proclaimed, 
set  out  to  annihilate  Israel. 

The  Israelis  beat  hell  out  of  them. 
The  Arabs  announced  that  they  were  the 
Innocent  vlctlnis  of  "Imperialist  aggression" 
and   refused   to  negotiate  peace   terms  with 
Israel. 

Gradually  over  the  last  six  years  this 
scenario  has  been  obscured.  There  has  been 
a  spectacular  orchestration  of  antl-Israell 
propaganda  In  the  "Third  World,"  most  re- 
cently at  the  conference  of  the  "non-aligned" 
powers  In  Algiers.  In  the  United  States  an 
Inte-estlng  combination  of  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght  (D.,  Ark.],  the  oil  companies,  and  the 
New  Left  has  been  busy  arguing  that  Israel 
Is  no  more  than  a  U.S.  client  state,  a  poten- 
tial source  of  mercenaries  In  the  event  of 
trouble  In  the  Middle  East. 

Perhaps  even  more  dangerous  In  a  subtle 
and  wholly  nonconsplratorlal  fashion  Is  the 
growing  Image  of  Israel  as  Miami  Beach  plus 
Phantoms.  A  number  of  recent  stories  have 
feattu-ed  the  "new  Israeli  affluence." 

Lord  knows,  I  don't  wish  a  Spartan  exist- 
ence on  anybody,  but  these  narratives  over- 
look two  crucial  points:  First,  the  average 
Israeli  Is  not  well  off  In  Western  terms;  and. 
second.  Israel  Is  not  an  Island  In  the  Ba- 
hamas. It  Is  a  society  living  In  the  shadow 
of  the  gallows.  Pictures  of  luah  young  girls  In 
bikinis  frolicking  on  the  Elat  beach  thus  un- 
dermine the  harsh  reality  and  provide  fuel, 
not  for  antl-Israell  sentiment,  but  for  Indif- 
ference. 

Finally,  It  seems  clear  that,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  "energy  crisis,"  American  Middle 
Eastern  policy  Is  undergoing  a  revision.  Pro- 
Arab  officials  In  the  State  Department  are 
reading  President  Nixon's  recent  observation 
that  both  Israel  and  the  Arabs  have  to  give  a 
little  as  presaging  an  end  of  the  'tilt  toward 
I»ael."  What  thU  overlooks  U.  as  Oolda  Melr 
has  pointed  out  time  and  again,  that  if  the 
Arabs  want  Israel  to  give  a  little,  they  shotild 
pick  up  the  phone,  call  Jerusalem,  and  start 
negotlaUons.  To  ask  Israel  to  turn  cmt  the 
land  she  won  as  a  precondition  for  discussing 
peace  U  In   fact  the  Hanoi  gambit   In  Viet 
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Nam  which  Prealdent  Nixon  resolutely  i«- 
jected.  He  was  right.  Let  us  hope  he  wUl  stay 
on  the  same  course. 


AMERICAN  FRANCHISE  MEAIJ3 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nASttoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  judgment,  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
shared  by  many  Members,  that  we  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  become  overpre- 
occupled  with  Issues  In  a  Washlngtonian 
fashion  and  that  It  behooves  us  to  main- 
tain a  diversity  of  interest.  I  use  this  ap- 
proach when  directing  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  material  which  I  believe 
merits  Inclusion  In  the  Record. 

In  line  with  this  thinking.  I  insert  in 
today's  Record  a  column  by  Zay  N. 
Smith,  a  rising  young  journalist  who  Is 
a  contributing  columnist  to  the  Worth- 
Palos.  ni..  Reporter.  Mr.  Smith  Just  re- 
turned from  a  brief  trip  abroad,  and  his 
column,  written  in  Tokyo  on  the  subject 
of  American  franchise  meals,  should  be 
received  with  widespread  interest  by 
House  Members. 

Ronald  Thx  Orxat 
(By  Zay  N.  Smith) 

ToKTO. — In  this  dutifully  exotic  city  you 
can  dine  on  bean  curd,  blowflsh,  and  em- 
bryonic egg  on  a  stick. 

Or  you  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  ask  for  a  Big  Mac. 

Anverican  franchise  foods  have  swept  acroes 
Japan  In  recent  months  with  a  fury  that 
brings  to  mind  Mike  Nichols'  warning:  "Be- 
ware the  Los  Angellaatlon  of  the  world."  New 
chain  eateries  are  going  up  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day.  And  leading  the  way,  of  course.  Is 
McDonald's. 

In  particular  there  Is  Olnza  McDonald's, 
located  on  one  of  the  busiest  comers  In  To- 
kyo. It  Is  claimed  that  more  burgers  pour 
forth  from  this  spot  than  from  any  other 
spot  on  earth.  Lots  of  fries,  too. 

But  statistical  claims  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  FtnaUy,  there  should  be  a  taste  teet. 

And  thus  began  a  pilgrimage  by  monorail 
and  subway  to  the  place  where  American  pal- 
ate and  Japanese  Big  Mac  could  meet. 

The  beauty  of  franchise  food  (as  we 
all  know)  Is  Its  consistency  from  place  to 
place.  One  Colonel  Sanders  drumstick  Is  like 
any  other  In  finger  llckablllty.  A  Whopper  Is 
a  Whopper  Is  a  Whopper.  Howard  Johnson's 
always  gives  you  three  potato  chips  per  plate 
and  food  that  Is  Insipid  to  the  point  of  being 
Interchangeable . 

(I  once  ate  at  a  Howard  Johnson^  on  the 
Ohio  turnpike  where  I  was  unable  to  taste 
the  difference  between  an  egg  salad  sand- 
wich and  a  piece  of  apple  pie.) 

And  so  on. 

But  could  McDonald's  faithfully  recreate 
Its  cuisine  clear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
planet?  If  so.  this  would  mark  a  new  stand- 
ard in  franchise  cookery.  Here  would  be  the 
most  ruthlessly  followed  recipe  of  all,  the 
ultimate  In  authoritarian  aoul  food. 

So  It  was  with  trepidation,  or  at  least  some 
sense  of  occasion,  that  I  bit  Into  a  McDonald 
burger  at  high  noon  of  a  recent  btislness  day 
on  the  Olnxa  Strip. 

And  It  Is  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  admira- 
tion that  I  can  report  an  exact  duplication 
of  taste  and  texture  The  sameness  even  fol- 
lowed on  down  my  esophagus  to  my  stomach. 
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where  the  burger  sat  like  a  bundle  of  wet 
newspapers  daring  me  to  digest  It. 

As  is  always  the  case  after  a  true  American 
franchise  meal.  I  felt  swollen  and  reassured. 
I  knew  I  bad  been  fed.  No  doubt  at  aU. 

Those  traveling  with  me  made  similar  re- 
ports. The  burgers,  the  fries,  the  siiakes  were 
aU  the  same  as  America's.  Only  the  Cokes 
were  different.  Foreign  Cokes  always  seem 
a  little  less  sweet. 

A  complete  test  was  not  possible  because 
the  Japanese  have  yet  to  attempt  the  Cheeee 
Quarter-Pounder  and  the  problematical  Egg 
McMuflln. 

But  a  preliminary  conclusion  is  possible: 
the  world  Is  on  the  verge  of  having  its  first 
authentic  universal  cuisine. 

As  you  read  this.  Big  Macs  are  spreading 
themselves  through  Japan  and  France  and 
beyond.  Nations  are  falling  in  sequence,  like 
Dean  Rusk's  dominoes,  to  the  inexorable 
nuirch  of  the  megaburger.  Soon  enotigh,  hu- 
manity will  know  the  same  franchise  food 
In  Baikgkok  and  Shreveport,  In  Berlin  and 
Sturgeon  Bay. 

And  we  wm  watch,  in  the  end,  as  Bonald 
McDonald  weeps  because  he  has  no  more 
markets  to  conquer. 


PRANK  A.  SIEVERTS  ACCEPTS  AIR 
FORCE  ASSOCIA-nON  HONOR  AND 
REAFFIRMS  U.S.  COMMITMENT 
TO  MISSING  MEN 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Sleverts  of  the  Department  of  State  Is 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  many  hours  of 
time  and  effort  to  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Recently  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  on  hand  when  the  Air  Force 
Association  honored  him  for  his  dili- 
gent and  tireless  work. 

Mr.  Sleverts'  speech  reflected  his  deep 
personal  concern  for  these  men  and 
sompasslo  for  their  families.  His  speech 
also  pledged  a  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued search  for  information  about  tha 
fate  of  those  who  have  not  returned.  I 
want  to  share  his  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  text  of  Mr.  Sleverts'  spe^. 
follows : 

REMAKKS    BT    FSAITK    A.    SiKVKBTS.    SPKCIAL    AS> 
SISTANT  TO  THX  DKPrTT  SXCUWTkmT  OF  STATt 

ro«  POW  MIA  MATmts 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  mom< 
Ing  and  a  special  privilege  to  be  called  on  to 
accept  your  Certificate  of  Honor  on  behalf 
of  so  dlsUngulshed  a  group.  I  would  hesitate 
to  do  so  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  good  old  friends  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  through  the  years  on  behalf 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  tntjwtng  in  action 
personnel  In  Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  think  back  over  the  years,  to  your 
earlier  conventions,  we  can  remember  when 
the  return  of  our  POW's  seemed  almost 
beyond  reach.  Those  were  difficult  times — 
times  of  misunderstanding  i^nd  shrinking 
support  for  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  honor- 
able settlement  In  Indochina.  We  appreciated 
the  courage  of  the  families  of  our  mi.Ming 
men,  the  good  efforts  of  private  dtlaens 
throughout  our  country  and  around  the 
world,  the  support  we  found  among  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  actions  of 
the  Air  Foroe  Association  itself  In  helping 
to  caU  attention  to  tlM  plight  of  our  prte- 
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oners  of  war,  to  obtain  Information  about 
tbem,  and  to  achlove  tbelr  earliest  possible 
release. 

And  now  they  are  back.  One  of  the  moat 
moving  moments  of  my  life  came  at  Ola 
Lam  AlrpcHTt,  Hanoi  on  February  12,  when 
Roger  Shields  and  I  Joined  the  Air  Force  team 
as  the  advance  party  for  the  first  release  of 
our  men.  We  flew  from  Clark  in  the  Philip- 
pines— and  landed  at  Hanoi  as  soon  as  the 
ground  fog  lifted.  There  followed  two  hours 
of  talks  to  reach  final  agreement  on  the 
specifics  of  the  releases  that  day  and  In  the 
weeks  to  come.  It  was  Just  at  noon  when  the 
first  bus  with  our  prisoners  of  war  rounded 
the  comer  of  the  hangar.  The  bus  was 
streaked  with  ancient  camouflage  paint — 
and  In  the  bus  we  could  see  the  faces  of  the 
men  for  whom  we  bad  worked  and  waited 
so  long.  At  almoet  the  same  time  the  first 
of  the  three  C-141  Star  lifters  landed — the 
largest  planes  ever  to  put  down   in  Hanoi. 

At  a  command  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
our  men  climbed  off  the  bus,  some  limping  on 
crutches,  tor  these  were  the  sick  and 
wounded  whose  release  was  to  come  first. 
Suddenly,  the  senior  ofiScer  among  that  first 
group  gave  an  order  taking  command  away 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  guards,  who  fell 
back.  In  that  moment,  as  we  saw  our  men 
setting  their  own  pace  as  they  walked  across 
the  airfield  to  the  release  point,  at  that  mo- 
ment we  knew  their  spirit  had  survived  and 
prevailed. 

On  board  the  filghts  back  to  Clark  there 
were  scenes  of  Jubilation  such  as  one  Is  rare- 
ly privileged  to  share.  All  of  us  were  struck 
by  the  strength  and  Judgment  our  returning 
men  showed  in  those  first  hours  after  their 
release.  Their  thoughts  were  of  others — 
of  their  families  who  had  waited  and,  above 
all,  of  the  men  not  yet  released.  The  re- 
turnees had  already  agreed  among  them- 
selves that  they  would  refrain  from  comment 
about  their  captors  \intll  all  POW's  hiul  been 
released.  They  had  decided  who  would  be 
their  spokesmen  and  what  they  would  say. 
The  results  were  those  brief  moving  com- 
ments which  we  all  heard  as  the  men  cllinbed 
off  the  planes  at  Clark. 

I  think  all  of  us  must  have  been  struck  by 
their  devotion  to  their  country,  and  their 
faith  In  their  government.  When  I  apologized 
to  some  of  the  men  that  It  had  taken  so  long 
to  bring  them  home,  the  Instant  reaction 
from  all  sides  was  that  they  knew  we  bad 
done  all  we  could  to  bring  them  home  as  fast 
as  possible. 

These  men  are  now  home  wrth  their 
families.  Many  have  taken  over  responsible 
assignments  and  commands.  They  would  be 
the  first,  I  know,  to  Join  us  now  in  the  com- 
mitment to  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
obtain  information  on  our  missing  personnel. 
As  Secretary  of  State-Designate,  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  said  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  week,  we  are  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  Communist  side's  Im- 
plementation of  the  missing  In  action  pro- 
visions of  the  Vlet-Nam  agreement,  and  we 
have  made  clear  to  North  Vlet-Nam  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  Implemen- 
tation of  the  economic  assistance  provisions 
of  the  agreement  until  there  Is  satisfactory 
compliance   with   the   MTA  provisions. 

Our  delegation  to  the  Four  Party  Military 
Talks  In  Saigon  Is  now  In  the  forefront  of 
the  continuing  effort  to  bring  North  Viet- 
Nam  into  compliance  with  this  part  of  the 
agreement.  In  recognizing  and  honoring  some 
of  us  who  have  worked  on  this  subject.  I 
know  this  association  also  supports  the  work 
of  our  team  now  working  so  hard  on  this 
subject  In  Saigon. 

In  Vientiane,  Just  last  Friday,  a  new  pro- 
tocol for  Laoe  was  signed  containing  specific 
new  lamrttage  on  accounting  for  our  MTA's. 
Our  senior  diplomats  In  Laoe  have  made  clear 
to  the  Patbet  Lao  leaders  the  importance 
«e  Attach  to  obtaining  the  fullest  poMlbla 
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Information  on  our  missing  men  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  addition,  search  teams  from  our  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center  in  Thailand  are 
in  the  process  of  carrying  out  their  human- 
itarian mission.  Their  operations  have  been 
limited  thus  far  to  government-held  areas 
of  South  Vlet-Nam.  We  are  continuing  to 
press  for  access  to  all  parts  of  Indochina 
where  our  men  were  lost.  These  teams  also 
deserve  our  recognition  and  support  as  they 
go  forward  with  a  tough,  frustrating  task  of 
searching  for  information  on  our  men. 

In  accepting  this  honor,  I  assure  you  our 
commitment  continues,  for  our  missing  men, 
and  for  their  families — who  now  bear  the 
special  anguish  of  continuing  to  hope  against 
hope.  I'm  sure  all  of  us  here  this  morning 
Join  In  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  our 
missing  men,  and  to  their  families. 
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Guidance  Manual.  A  review  of  them  Indicates 
that  Inspection  of  dairy  import  items  \a  quite 
limited,  much  of  It  done  on  a  spot-check 


DAIRY  IMPORTS  GET  BY  WITH 
T.IMITKU  INSPECTIONS 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlsconsiii.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  dairy  LndustTy 
has  long  been  governed  by  strict  health 
and  sanitary  standards.  While  these 
standards  have  rightfully  served  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public,  they  have  re- 
sulted in  large  additional  costs  to  pro- 
ducers and  indirectly  consumers.  So  it  is 
not  with  just  a  little  concern  that  the 
dairy  Industry  views  the  American  In- 
spection program  of  dairy  Imports,  par- 
ticularly "cheap"  dairy  imports. 

Lyim  Stalbaum,  a  former  colleague  of 
ours  from  Wisconsin  and  now  the  Wash- 
ington representative  for  the  Central 
America  Cooperative  Federal,  Inc.,  re- 
cently wrote  an  excellent  article  for 
Hoards  Dairyman  on  the  state  of  dairy 
import  inspections.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 
Dairt   IicpoBTS   Oet  bt  Witb   Lucitb) 

XMMPWA  'IIOITS 

(By  Lynn  Stalbaum) 

No  Inspection  Is  made  of  the  production 
or  processing  facilities  of  imported  dairy 
products.  In  fact.  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  no  foreign  inspection 
authority.  Any  checking  they  do  must  be 
limited  to  the  final  product  and  can  be  done 
only  after  the  product  has  entered  the  US. 

By  contract,  the  recommended  require- 
ments for  "milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  Its  production  and  processing.  '  which 
VS.  daily  farmers  must  meet,  required  20 
pages  of  small  type  when  it  was  published 
last  AprU  7  IrNie  Federal  Register.  WhUe 
they  contained  noHilng  new  .  .  most  dairy 
farmers  are  famlllak  with  them  .  .  .  none 
of  these  regulations  pertaining  to  conditions 
on  US.  farms  or  In  uJ^ plants  apply  to  Im- 
ported products. 

There  are  about  six 
on  Imported  dairy  p 
of  them  are  made  o 
ample,  spot  checks  f 
on    nonfat   dry 
(Brie.  Camembert) 
pathogenic  E  col 
for  pesticides,   lai 
caslonally,  for  fit 

The  Food  anrf  Drug  Administration  has 
published  Insmicttons  for  their  personnel 
on  these  points  In  their  Compliance  Program 
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salmonella  are  made 
Soft-rlpened    cheeses 
e  checked  for  entero- 
'  cheeses  are  checked 
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Whlle  no  specific  oianual  has  been  pub- 
lished on  checking  for  salmonella  in  nonfat 
dry  milk,  we  have  been  assured  by  FDA  that 
such  checks  are  made.  Presumably,  such  In- 
spections are  made  along  with  their  control 
efforts  on  domestically  produced  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

The  problem  of  enteropathogenlc  E.  coll 
appears  to  be  more  recent.  Often,  this  Is  In- 
dicative of  fec&l  matter  contaminating  the 
product.  In  their  manual  of  instructions, 
PDA  states,  "To  date,  there  is  insufficient  m- 
formatlon  to  assess  adequately  the  level  of 
E.  ooU  or  other  oollforms  that  might  be  ex- 
pected  in  these  foods.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
need  to  obtain  information  on  which  micro- 
biological compliance  criteria  for  these  prod- 
ucts can  be  established." 

As  a  result,  an  extensive  testing  program 
on  imported  aoft-rlpened  cheeses  was  con- 
ducted between  AprU  18  and  June  29,  1973. 
After  evaluating  these  tests,  the  FDA  Intends 
to  develop  necessary  administrative  guide- 
lines for  future  inspections. 

Checking  for  pesticides  in  Imported  dairy 
products  Is  considered  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  domestic  foods.  That  Imports  are  spot- 
checked  only  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  guidance  manual  spells  out  how  many 
import  samples  of  all  foods  will  be  checked 
at  each  port  of  entry  In  fiscal  year  1973.  At 
the  New  York  port,  for  example,  739  samples 
should  be  tested;  at  Chicago,  72;  at  San 
Diego,  190;  and  so  forth. 

UCFOBT    QUOTAS    EVAOKD 

Labeling  and  standards  require  a  lot  of 
Inspection  attention,  even  though  they  do 
not  relate  directly  to  product  quality.  This 
Is  necessitated  by  the  various  quotas  which 
have  been  established  for  cheese  Imports  and 
the  efforts  made  to  evade  them.  As  FDA 
oomments,  "It  has  been  determined  that 
some  natural  cheeses  have  been  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  under  a  variety  of  class 
names  other  than  that  which  they  actually 
are  m  order  to  bypass  established  cheese 
quotas  and  avoid  Import  tariffs.  For  example. 
In  1970,  New  Zealand  attempted  to  ship  us 
7.5  mUllon  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  Iden- 
tified as  Monterey." 

A  more  recent  evasion  was  disclosed  early 
this  year,  primarily  through  the  efforts  of 
Congressman  Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R.-Wis.) . 
A  routine  sampling  of  15  cheese  shipments 
found  that  9  were  mislabeled.  All  of  these 
samples,  Imported  from  Denmark,  showed 
they  actually  were  "American  type"  Instead 
of  Monterey  as  they  had  been  designated  by 
the  manufacturer. 

While  it  was  admitted  that  the  cheese  was 
Improperly  labeled.  It  ultimately  was  decided 
that  there  would  be  a  grace  period  of  30  days 
during  which  this  cheese  could  enter.  "There- 
after." the  Bureau  cf  Customs  wrote  Con- 
gressman ThomsDn,  "aU  cheeses  tavoicea  ana 
entered  as  Monterey  cheese  from  Denmark 
would  be  subject  to  Intensive  examination, 
as  oppcsed  to  routine  sampling  procedures." 

Their  logic  In  permitting  this  grace  period, 
however,  points  up  a  weakness  In  present 
procedures  for  cnecsmg  im-orted  cheese 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  accepted  the  expla- 
nation of  the  L>anisn  cneese  manufacturers 
that  they  "apparently  tried  to  make  and 
thought  that  they  had  made  Monterey 
cheese."  Congressman  Thomson  called  this 
exnlanatlon  "incredible"  and  said  he  could 
not  understand  how  any  manufacturer  could 
produce  and  market  a  product  and  not  know 
what  It  was  I 

AU  U.S.  dairy  farmers  must  meet  some 
basic  production  standards  to  aeU  milk.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  no  such  standards  are 
prescribed  fo"-  dairy  products  Imported  Into 
the  United  S'ates.  And,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show  here    the  Inspection  of  these  prod- 
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uots  as  they  arrive  In  the  United  States  Is 
restricted  to  a  few  specific  factors  with  much 
of  It  apparently  done  od  a  spotcheck  or  lim- 
ited sample  basis. 


WELFARE    PATERNALISM    BREEDS 
IRRESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  two  serious  efforts  by  the 
House  to  revamp  our  scandalous  and  in- 
effective system  of  public  welfare,  the 
House  has  apparently  decided  to  forget 
the  problem  in  the  hope  it  will  just  go 
away.  I  can  assure  you  It  will  not.  Many 
States  have  decided  not  to  wait  for  con- 
gressional action  and  have  overhauled 
their  welfare  systems,  tightening  up  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  trimming  those 
who  can  and  should  be  working,  and  in- 
creasing benefit  levels  for  the  truly 
needy. 

Our  Nation  does  not  need  more  welfare 
programs.  It  needs  better  programs.  It 
needs  programs  that  work;  programs 
that  move  people  from  dependency  to 
financial  independence,  from  servility  to 
proud  self-suflaciency. 

Investigations  of  the  operation  and  ef- 
fect of  the  welfare  programs  in  several 
Wisconsin  communities  and  counties 
have  uncovered  signlflcsmt  scandals  in- 
volving both  swimlnistrators  and  recip- 
ients. The  programs  have  failed — the 
local  program,  the  State  program,  and 
the  Federal  program.  Despite  the  abuses 
uncovered  in  local  investigations,  some 
argue  that  the  State  government  should 
completely  manage  the  welfare  system, 
sweeping  the  problems  under  the  rug. 
This  would  have  the  same  disastrous  ef- 
fect of  having  the  Federal  Government 
pick  up  all  local  welfare  costs,  unless 
there  is  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  pres- 
ent welfare  program  including  tighten- 
ing up  of  eligibility  requirements  and 
administrative  procedures. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  thoughtful  and  stimulat- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember 20  edition  of  the  Polk  County 
(Wis.)  Ledger.  The  editor  makes  the  tell- 
ing point  that  total  reliance  on  the  wel- 
fare department,  or  any  government 
iigency.  for  that  matter,  sets  off  a  series 
of  problems:  paternalism  breeds  depend- 
ency which  breeds  irresponsibility  which 
leads  to  crime,  social  disruption  and  the 
destruction  of  the  family.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

The  edltorltd  follows: 

Weltabi  Patbxnalism  Brzxds 

ISKKSPONSIBILrTT 

Une  Of  the  great  crimes  committed  by  the 
welfare  department  of  Polk  county  and 
slmUar  departments  the  nation  over  Is  that 
of  assumli^  the  role  of  paternalism. 

This  role  Is  apparent  In  the  public  state- 
ments and  discussions  of  those  who  deter- 
mine policy  and  those  who  administer  It.  It 
Is  the  false  assumption  that  somehow  the 
people  In  the  welfare  department  are  better 
equipped  to  determine  how  the  rest  of  us 
should  live  our  lives,  that  we  are  not  able 
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to  handle  these  problems  by  ourselves.  They 
offer  to  help  us  with  everything  from  marital 
arrangements  to  financial  worrlas  and  the 
multitude  of  living  complexities  that  at 
times  plague  most  of  us  folks  who  are  not  as 
learned  as  the  i>eople  In  the  welfare  depart- 
ments. 

The  welfare  department  here  In  Polk 
county  advertises  "Servicee  for  all  pec^le" 
and  underscores  the  all  In  its  advertising. 
"Where  do  you  turn?"  they  ask,  and  then 
give  you  the  answer:  "Turn  to  the  Polk 
County   Department   of   Social    Services." 

Isnt  it  nice  that  we  have  reached  Utopia 
here  In  Polk  county?  Whenever  anything 
disturbs  your  neat  little  world.  Just  trot  on 
down  to  the  welfare  department  and  let 
them  take  care  of  It.  Big  Papa  will  take  care 
of  everything  from  emergency  aid  to  finding 
a  new  home  for  your  children  If  your  wife 
gets  tired  of  your  slovenly  ways  and  you're 
tired   of   working   to   support   the    kids. 

In  some  cases  the  Polk  county  welfare 
department  has: 

Told  the  mother  of  an  8-year  old  boy  that 
she  should  not  work  during  school  hours 
because  It  upset  her  child.  The  mother  quit 
her  new  Job  the  morning  she  was  to  start  on 
the  advice  of  the  welfare  department  and 
remained  on  the  welfare  role. 

Advised  an  unwed  mother  that,  altho  there 
was  space  In  her  parents'  home,  she  should 
not  remain  at  home  with  her  baby.  Instead 
they  set  her  up  In  a  home  of  her  own  and 
put  on  welfare.  The  mother  turned  down  a 
Job  training  offer  and  remained  on  welfare. 

Moved  a  family  out  of  a  low-rent  house 
Into  a  lake  home  saying  the  low-rent  house 
was  not  good  enough  for  them.  In  a  few  days 
a  working  family  rented  the  low-rent  house. 
It  was  good  enough  for  them. 

Took  the  position  that  a  man  holding 
property  and  assets  other  than  his  home 
should  not  dispose  of  these  assets  nor  \ise 
them  as  security  to  pay  his  medical  bills  but 
instead  should  apply  for  medical  assistance 
from  the  welfare  department. 

Takes  the  position  that  welfare  clients  who 
spend  their  money  for  snowmobiles,  booze 
and  nonessentials  are  entitled  to  have  these 
payments  continued. 

Granted  emergency  aid  of  a  considerable 
sum  to  a  woman  who  left  her  husband  who 
was  holding  down  two  jobs  and  could  weU  af- 
ford to  support  her.  The  principle  so  angered 
certain  county  officials  that  they  contacted 
the  welfare  department  and  in  effect  were 

there  is  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  pres- 
told  It  was  none  of  their  busmess,  that  they 
could  do  nothing  about  It. 

The  welfare  does  many  proper  functions  In 
granting  aid  to  persons  who  truly  are  In  need 
and  must  have  help  from  the  public  funds. 
There  are  folks  who  have  contributed  much 
to  society  and  now  find  themselves  without 
assets  and  no  one  would  deny  them  sufficient 
to  live  comfortably  with  enough  to  eat,  a 
warm  place  to  live  and  a  few  of  the  addi- 
tional luxuries  such  as  a  tv.  telephone  and 
something  for  reasonable  recreation.  There 
are  others  who  have  squandered,  loafed  and 
abused  themselves  and  society  until  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  care  for  themselves.  Ttiese 
we  have  to  take  care  of,  too.  altho  we  do  it 
thru  compassion  and  not  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. 

But  there  are  others  who  need  to  be  en- 
couraged to  get  out  on  tbelr  own,  who  need 
to  leam  that  If  they  dont  work  they  go  hun- 
gry, who  need  to  learn  that  If  they  squander 
their  money  It  may  get  cold  ta  their  house, 
who  need  to  leam  that  If  they  require  public 
aid  and  spend  It  on  nonessentials  they  wont 
get  more  public  aid  but  will  endure  hardship 
they  brought  on  themselves. 

Some  of  these  are  the  folks  who  have  been 
told  that  whenever  they  have  problems.  Just 
run  down  to  the  welfare  department  and 
have  them  solved.  Don't  worry  your  own  head 
about  It. 
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It  was  put  quite  weU  by  the  columnist, 
jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  who  said:  "We  should 
understand  that  paternalism  breeds  depend- 
ency, that  dependency  breeds  irresponsibility 
and  that  irresponsibility  Is  the  father  of 
crime,  social  chaos,  the  breakdown  of  the 
famUy  and  general  misery." 

The  theory  tl^at  If  the  government  pro- 
vides for  everyone  we  wlU  have  a  better  so- 
ciety doesn't  work.  The  opposite  is  true  for  it 
deprives  people  of  initiative,  robs  them  of 
ambition,  destroys  tbelr  hopes  of  accomplish- 
ing something  on  their  own,  tromps  In  Uxt 
mud  the  American  dream  that  one  can 
knuckle  down  and  make  his  own  way  and 
perhai>s  make  it  weU.  It  puts  the  welfare  de- 
partment in  the  position  of  the  patronizing 
feudal  lord  providing  for  his  subjects  but 
allowing  them  no  opportunity  to  rise  above 
the  status  of  peasants. 

It's  a  lousy  sys^m,  and  many  social  work- 
ers will  agree,  in  which  the  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare organization  owes  its  very  existence  and 
growth  to  maintaining  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  persons  who  are  dependent  upon 
It  either  for  financial  assistance  and-or  prob- 
lem solving  assistance.  It  can  only  make  for 
efforts  to  subjugate  more  persons  rather  than 
encouraging  them  to  improve  themselves. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  2 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

<Xr  KASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  an  excellent  article 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  This  article,  written  by  David 
Brand,  eloquently  describes  the  serious 
situation  of  the  New  England  fisheries. 
Mr.  Brand  explores  the  devastating  ef- 
fect enormous  foreign  fishing  fleets  are 
having  on  the  marine  resources  in  our 
New  England  coastal  waters,  and 
describes  the  anger  and  frustration  of 
fishermen  in  New  Bedford.  Mass..  as  they 
witness  the  depletion  of  the  fish  stocks 
and  the  resulting  decline  In  thrir  domes- 
tic harvests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vast  amounts  of  food 
and  protein  are  being  taken  from  our 
coastal  waters  by  efBcient,  modem,  gov- 
ernment-subsidized foreign  fleets.  They 
are  destroying  a  major  source  of  the 
world's  food  suid  protein.  This  article 
documents  the  real  need  to  establish 
meaningful  conser\'atlon  metisures  for 
fish  In  our  coastal  waters,  to  protect  this 
incredibly  valuable  source  of  food  for  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  The  Studds- 
Magnuson  bill.  H.R.  8665 — ^to  extend  our 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles  from 
shores — would  stop  the  greet  protein 
robbery. 

The  article  follows: 

UJ8.   FT8H«»»«n    Parr    as    Otksms   OvsanaH 

SxAs  Orr  UJS.  Coast 

(By  David  Brand) 

Nkw  Bkofoko,  Mass. — Frank  Shields,  skipper 

of  the  Angela  W..  looks  out  to  sea  and  ponders 

his  latest  flshmg  trip.  "The  Russians  were 

evM-ywhere,"    he    says    bitterly.    '"They    were 

scooping  up  everything  In  sight  like  vacuum 

cleaners." 

Mr.  Shields  and  his  fellow  fishermen  In  this 
town  of  whaUng  legend  are  fighting  a  looely 
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bftttto  In  the  se«a  off  the  New  England  coMt 
It  la  an  uneven  struggle  that  pita  their  small 
and  often  a«lng  75-foot  flahing  boats  against 
modem  Soviet  trawlers  more  than  400  feet 
long. 

The  taciturn  flahermen  of  New  Bedford 
(which  la  the  largest  Oshlng  port  on  the  Sast 
Coast  In  economic  value  and  which  likea  to 
call  Itself  the  freoh-flah  capital  of  the  US.) 
are  rarely  given  to  hyperbole.  But,  they  say. 
unless  something  la  done  to  curb  the  massive 
amount  of  Soviet  flawing  off  the  VS.  coaat 
the  1 25- boat  New  Bwtford  fleet  wlU  be  put 
out  of  business  within  live  years. 

The  problem  is  one  of  overflahlng  in  the 
Oeorges  Bank,  an  18,000-square-mlle  area  of 
the  AUantlc  that  Is  one  of  the  world's  most 
fertUe  ffahlng  grounds  and  long  the  preserve 
of  the  East  Coast  ashing  industry.  But  so 
Intense  has  beconte  the  foreign  competition 
for  nsh  In  the  area  that  the  New  Bedford 
catch  has  been  cut  in  haU  since  1068  and  last 
year  was  the  lowest  in  30  years. 

Althotigh  the  Russians  have  the  world's 
largest  fishing  fleet,  they  are  perhaps  unfairly 
blamed  by  the  New  Bedford  flahermen  for  the 
demise  of  their  catch.  The  Poles,  the  East 
and  West  Oermans.  the  Japanese  and  a  doeen 
or  so  other  nations  are  also  competing  for  a 
share  In  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Some  of  these 
nations'  boats  can  also  be  found  any  day  of 
the  week  off  the  VS.  Pacific  Coast  where 
overflahlng  has  also  become  acute.  In  fact 
"some  species  of  flsh  In  aU  areas  of  the  world 
are  suffering  from  overfishing."  according  to 
Dayton  Alverson,  a  SeatUe  fisheries  expert, 
uur  or  i.s  buxion 
At  stake  18  the  diet  of  1.5  bUUon  people 
around  the  world  who  depend  on  fish  for 
more  than  half  their  average  daUy  supply 
of  animal  protein  The  present  annual  har- 
vest from  the  oceans  is  more  than  145  bUUon 
pounds,  compared  with  only  9.8  billion 
pounds  at  the  turn  of  the  century— or  three 
times  the  growth  rate  of  tho  world's  popu- 
lation. *^ 

Of  todays  haul,  80 <^  comes  from  the 
world's  five  great  fishing  regions:  the  North 
Pacific .  the  North  AUantlc.  the  we«t  coast 
of  Africa,  the  East  China  Sea  and  the  weet 
OMSts  of  Peru  and  Chile.  AU  of  these  regions. 
Mr.  Alverson  says,  are  showing  signs  of  over- 
flahlng among  the  sU  groups  of  fish  that 
provide  »4%  of  the  world's  catch:  herring 
cod.  redflah  (which  Includes  ocean  perch  and 
b*«»».  mackerel,  tuna  and  flounder. 

Nowhere  la  this  plundering  of  the  oceans 
more  visible  than  off  the  VS.  coast,  where 
the  foreign  fleets  give  all  the  appearance 
of  slowly  pushing  V3  flahermen  off  the  high 
seas  As  the  number  of  American  fishing 
boats  and  fishermen  has  declined  over  the 
U«t  30  yeairs.  so  has  their  catch.  Last  year's 
VS.  haul  of  a.3  bUllon  pounds  of  edible  flsh 
(as  opposed  to  fish  used  for  animal  feed) 
was  a  bUJlon  pounds  lower  than  1950's  catch 
Not  that  this  decline  can  be  traced  solely 
to  the  foreign  competition.  Fishermen  are 
also  critical  of  what  they  see  as  Washlng- 
ton»  lack  of  financial  support  for  their  in- 
dustry. Their  privately  owned,  often  obsolete 
Do»u.  they  say.  are  competing  against  state- 
■upported  fleets  made  up  of  mavlve  trawlers 
outfitted  with  a  new  type  of  flshlng  gear 
that  makes  it  possible  to  catch  six  times  as 
mncb  flsh  as  ao  years  ago. 

■TIIX.  A  SROETACZ  Of  FTSH 

But  even  If  federal  funds  were  to  rebuUd 
the  VS  flahing  fleet,  its  stUl  a  fact,  fish- 
eries ezperu  say,  that  around  the  VS  coast- 
Itoe  flsh  no  longer  exist  m  the  abundance 
that  VS.  flahermen  once  knew  Mr  Shields 
the  New  Bedford  skipper,  recalls  that  only 
T  ^^J^"  *^°  *^*  Angela  W  could  bring 
in  50.000  pounds  of  flah  In  only  five  day? 

^'S^JJ^°^  ^  ^^*  *o  "^y  out  '0  <»»y«  to 

get  30.000  pounds."  he  ^ys. 

The  foreign  fieets  can  fish  at  will  off  the 
ua.   coMt   because    Washington's   authority 
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extends  only  13  mUes  out  to  sea  (the  tradi- 
tional three-mUe  limit  plus  an  additional 
nine-mile  fishing  sone  adopted  in  1»««) .  But 
the  rich  stocks  of  flsh  ao  Important  to  the 
US.  economy  are  up  to  300  miles  from  the 
coast  (except  foe  tuna,  which  la  found  in 
the  deep  ocean ) . 

The  U,S.  fishing  Industry  believes  that 
Washington  has  a  simple  remedy.  The  nation. 
It  says,  should  foUow  the  example  of  such 
oountrlea  as  Chile  and  Sierra  Leone  and  de- 
clare a  300-mUe  flahing  aone. 

Bills  that  would  do  Just  this  have  been 
Introduced  in  both  the  House  of  Repreaenu- 
tlves  and  the  Senate.  But  the  administration 
Is  firmly  opposed  to  giving  U.S.  fishermen 
exclusive  rlghu  to  300  mUes  of  ocean  Its 
main  fear  is  that  such  an  action  would  dis- 
rupt the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that 
opens  at  the  United  Nations  in  November 
"We'd  get  Into  a  passive  cdd  war,"  asserts 
one  Washington  official.  The  administration 
Is  hoping  that  global  agreements  to  curb 
overflahlng  can  be  reached  at  the  conference 
by  the  10  nations  that  control  70%  of  the 
world's  catch. 

BT    THKN,    wo    nmOBlET 

But  fishing-industry  people  remain  uncon- 
vinced that  anything  short  of  a  200-mlle  limit 
wiu  solve  their  problems.  "The  law  of  the  sea 
won't  help  us."  declares  Howard  Nlckerson 
who  represents  New  Bedford's  seafood  dealers" 
sure  they-U  do  something— but  it  wont  be 
effective  for  years  and  by  then  we  won't  have 
a  flahing  Indxjstry." 

Mr.  Nlckeraon's  cynicism  has  some  luatlfl- 
catlon.  Over  the  past  few  years  the  U  8  has 
signed  several  InternaUonal  agreemenu  to 
llnut  fishing  of  certain  species  off  its  shores 
But  fisheries  experts  agree  that  they  have 
been  largely  Ineffective  because  they're  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.  "It's  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, says  a  New  Bedford  flaherman  "No 
trawler  captain  la  going  to  haui  in  his  nets 
onoe  he's  reached  his  quota— if  the  flah  are 
there  he's  going  to  take  them." 

Since  1952.  for  example,  the  VS.  has  had 

flahing  for  salmon  and  halibut  In  the  Bering 
bea.  But  Mr.  Alverson.  who  la  with  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Plaherlea  Service,  notes  the 
absolute  ImposslbUlty"  of  monitoring  500 
boats  in  an  area  of  mlUions  of  square  mUee 
In  the  northwestern  Atlantic  the  sltuaUon 
is  even  more  serious.  The  US.  and  14  other 
naUona  that  flah  the  region  have  been  meet- 
ing for  the  past  24  years  to  discuss  their  flah- 
ing problems.  In  1960  they  set  their  flrst  re- 
strictions by  agreeing  to  limit  their  hauls  of 
haddock,  which  has  been  so  overfished  that 
It's  fast  disappearing  from  the  region.  Since 
then  quotas  have  been  placed  on.  among 
other  flsh.  yeUowtaU  flounder  and  herring 
two  other  species  seriously  affected  by  over- 
fishing. 

But  these  quotas  are  regularly  exceeded 
says  Richard  Hennemuth.  a  marine  biologist 
with  the  Fisheries  Service  in  Woods  Hole 
Mass..  because  it's  Impossible  for  flahermen  to 
select  the  flsh  they  will  catch.  If  a  trawler  Is 
puUlng  in  pollock,  for  example,  it's  Ukely  to 
capture  herring,  haddock  and  many  other 
species  in  its  nets  as  well. 

Thus,  the  n.S.  asked  the  AUantlc  flshlng 
group  this  year  to  restrict  the  total  amount 
of  flsh  that  can  be  caught  annually  m  the 
northwestern  Atlantic  (which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Soviets'  annual 
catch  m  that  area  by  46''r).  The  14  other 
n«ilng  naUons  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
VS..  and  as  a  result  Washington  is  now  con- 
sidering piUllng  out  of  the  body, 

A  quota,  however,  would  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary answer.  As  a  long-term  solution  to  over- 
fUhing,  the  VS.  wants  the  UN  conference  to 
give  coastal  nations  virtual  control  over  their 
offshore  waters  More  than  90%  of  the  world's 
fish  catch  U  found  in  these  regions  because  of 
the  nutrient*  that  circulate  In  ahAlloww  w»- 
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ters.  The  limits  of  these  flsh -stocked  coastal 
watere  vary,  but  In  the  case  of  the  VS.  they 
extend  as  far  as  200  mUea  from  land  The 
VS.  proposal  woxUd  give  a  coastal  naUon  ex- 
clusive flahing  rights  to  aU  the  flah  that  breed 
In  the  waters  off  its  shores  as  well  as  to  species 
such  as  salmon  that  spawn  in  rivers  and  then 
swim  Into  the  deep  ocean.  The  proposal 
excludes  the  far-ranging  tuna,  which  would 
be  governed  by  separate  International 
treaties. 

Not  that  the  U.S.  Is  advocating  total  az- 
clualon  of  other  nations,  "foreign  flaher- 
men should  be  admitted  to  the  area  on  a 
reasonable  management  fee."  says  John 
Stevenson,  who  wUl  head  the  VS.  delega- 
tion to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  He 
believes  there  la  "general  agreement"  among 
the  world's  coastal  nations  that  "they  must 
have  resource  Jurisdiction." 

NKvnr  SAnnu'Ro 

The  U.S.  la.  In  fact,  proposing  a  global 
■ystem  of  ocean  management.  Without  some 
such  program,  flsherles  experts  say  the 
world's  flah  catch  will  begin  to  dwindle.  Al- 
ready,  "the  world  catch  is  at  about  maxi- 
mum," says  Mr.  Hennemuth,  the  marine 
biologist. 

Mr.  Hennemuth  says  the  sea  was  never 
•saturated  with  flsh"  but  In  its  virgin  sute 
supported  a  table  popuUtion.  As  flsh  died 
they  were  replaced  almost  exactly.  When 
flshlng  began,  an  Imperfectly  underetood 
biological  mechanism  enabled  the  flsh  stocks 
to  be  replenished  at  a  great  rate.  "There  are 
a  complex  number  of  poeslbllltles"  as  to  how 
this  mechanism  works,  says  Mr  Hennemuth 
Some  scientists  have  attempted  to  expUin 
it  by  suggesting  that  the  rate  of  survival 
of  flsh  eggs  Increases  with  the  number  of 
fish  caught.  Others  have  suggested  that  flsh- 
lng may  remove  greater  numben  of  larger 
flah  that  prey  on  smaller  flah,  enabling  the 
total  flah  population  to  increase. 

Even  when  flahing  was  moderate  the  flah 
populaUon  stUl  remained  sUble.  "But  there's 
a  limit  to  this  productive  level,"  says  Mr 
Hennemuth.  "That's  when  the  flahing  be- 
comes so  Intense  that  the  flsh  can't  keep 
up  with  the  rate  of  depletion  and  the  popula- 
tion goes  Into  a  gradual  decline." 

It's  generally  agreed  that  heavy  flshlng 
began  with  tho  development  of  a  new  type  of 
flahing  trawler  that  flaherles  expert  Milan 
Kravanja  calls  "the  InvenUon  of  the  wheel 
In  flsherlee."  UntU  the  mld-1960e  trawlers 
flshed  with  nets  that  were  hauled  In  over 
the  Bide  of  the  boat.  The  British  revolutlon- 
laed  this  with  a  boat  called  the  M.  T.  Falrtry 
that  puUed  its  nets  over  a  low  ramp  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat. 

FLOATING  rACTOBIXS 

In  thU  way,  says  Mr.  Kravanja,  a  boat  c*n 
use  much  larger  nets  and  lU  engines  can 
haul  in  about  six  times  as  much  flah  at  one 
time  aa  can  a  side-net  trawler,  which  would 
become  unstable  under  such  a  load. 

Almost  Immediately  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  on  the  Idea  and  ordered  20  stem 
trawlers  from  a  West  German  shipyard.  The 
Soviet  trawlere  had  faculties  for  freezing  and 
canning  the  IJsh  and  processing  it  into  flsh 
meal  for  anlnial  feed.  The  trewlers  became, 
in   fact,   huge   ftoatlng  factories.  The  Soviet 

stern    trawlers — which    now    number    600 

can  stay  out  at  aaa  for  as  long  as  a  year  at 
a  time  (with  crewa  of  between  70  and  90 
flahermen  being  changed  by  helicopter  every 
three  months  or  so) . 

The  flrst  Soviet  stem  trawlers  first  ap- 
peared off  the  US.  coast  in  the  Bearing  Sea  In 
1969  Two  years  later  they  were  off  the  coast 
of  New  England.  They  have  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  Urge  stern-trawler  fleets  from 
Japan,  Poland.  East  Oermsnv  and  lately 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  (In  April  alone  240 
•tern  trewlere  were  sighted  off  the  U.S. 
coa«t.  of  which  147  were  from  the  Soviet 
Union.) 
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New  England  flahermen  hate  the  stem 
trawler  fleets  with  a  passion.  They  blame 
them  for  the  demise  of  the  Boston  flshlng 
fleet  and  the  decimation  of  the  onoe-large 
fleet  at  Oloucester,  Mass 

But  New  Bedford  still  manages  to  hang  on. 
Although  Its  catch  has  declined  from  136.6 
million  pounds  In  1968  to  59.8  million  pounds 
last  year,  the  market  price  has  skyrocketed 
In  fact  the  value  of  last  year's  catch  was  only 
slightly  below  the  nearly  $19  million  fetched 
by  the  much  larger  catch  In  1988. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  New  Bedford 
depends  on  its  "gourmet"  catch  of  yellow- 
tall  flounder  and  deep-sea  scallops.  Both  are 
much  in  demand  In  areas  such  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  "People  continue  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  higher  price,"  says  Mr 
Nlckerson,  the  sea-food  dealers'  spokesman 
But  he  worries  that  ultimately  yellowtaU  will 
price  itself  off  the  market. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  such  a  thing 
happening.  In  April,  Coastal  Fisheries,  a  New 
Bedford  Qgh  prooeasor  and  dealer,  lost  nearly 
•  12,000  because  It  was  unable  to  get  a  suT- 
flclently  high  price  from  wholesalen  for  its 
flah.  The  company's  general  manager.  Ronald 
Nanfelt  says  angrUy,  "Unless  we  get  the  Rus- 
sians out  ot  here  we're  going  to  be  forced 
out  of  business." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  unidentified  man  in  bis  late  twenties 
was  found  shot  to  death  on  a  landing  of  a 
Harlem  tenement  at  1909  Seventh  Awnue 
107th  Strast.  .  .  . 
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His  view  is  repeated  time  and  again 
around  New  Bedford.  There  are  even  antl- 
Russlan  pasters  In  store  windows  that  seem 
to  hark  back  to  the  chilliest  days  of  the 
cold  war.  Reads  one :  "The  reason  the  price  of 
seafood  Is  'out  of  sight'  is  because  they're 
catching  everything  In  sight  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
flshlng  fleet." 

In  private.  New  Bedford  people  are  equally 
critical  of  what  they  see  as  Washlng:ton's 
lack  of  flnanclal  support  for  the  flshlng  in- 
dustry. "We  admit  it — our  fleet  la  decrepit," 
Mr.  Nlckerson  says.  The  average  age  of  the 
boats  here  is  45  year.  Yet  we're  supposed  to 
compete  with  modem  trawlers  from  foreign 
subsidized  Industries." 

Washington  has  made  some  attempt  In 
the  past  to  help  the  US  flahing  lndustr\'. 
Under  the  flahboat  subsidy  pro^rram.  whlcii 
lasted  from  1960  to  1969.  Washington  handed 
out  $31.5  million  In  subsidies  to  build  45 
new  boats.  Ironically,  the  funds  were  nearly 
exhausted  before  1969  by  an  Ul-fated  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  fleets  by  build- 
ing two  American  stern  trawlers. 

The  two  ships,  the  Seafreese  Pacific  and 
the  Seafreese  Atlantic,  were  built  in  the 
late  1960s  for  American  Export  Industries 
Inc.  with  Washington  providing  half  of  the 
•10  million  ooet. 

But  the  two  vessels  caught  next  to  noth- 
ing simply  because  It  was  Impossible  to  find 
trained  American  flahermen  who  were  willing 
to  stay  out  at  sea  for  months  at  a  •^Ime.  No 
American  vocational  flshlng  schools  exist 
where  flshermen  can  be  trained  and  under 
the  law  U .8. -subsidised  boats  can't  employ 
foreign  crews. 

The  Seafreeze  Paclflc  was  recently  sold  to 
Pan-Alaska  Flaherles  Inc.,  and  the  Seafreeze 
AUantlc  Is  still  in  dry  dock  awaiting  an  un- 
certain future. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  OUN  CX)NTROL— NO.  27 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MAasACHTrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr,  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  September  S.  1973.  New  York  Times: 


Mr.  Speaker,  until  a  handgxm  Is  uaed. 
It  Is  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether  It 
Is  counterfeit,  or  an  authentic  model  that 
shoots  bullets;  Injuring:  or  killlns  Its  vic- 
tim. An  article  by  Nathan  Cobb  In  the 
Boston  Qlobe  states  that  even  a  police 
expert  on  firearms  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  If  a  gun  were  fake  if  It  were  pointed 
at  him  In  a  holdup.  So  how  could  a  lay- 
man with  little  knowledge  of  guns  tell? 

When  Senator  Proxmikz  was  threat- 
ened with  a  cap  gun  last  night  in  an  at- 
tempted robbery,  he  had  no  indication 
that  the  gun  was  a  toy  until  the  would- 
be  thieves  fled  when  the  Senator  restated 
them.  And  the  only  way  the  police  knew 
that  the  imldentifled  man  on  the  Harlem 
tenement  landing  in  the  New  York  Times 
article  was  threatened  with  a  real  gun 
was  from  the  autopsy  report  that  re- 
vealed the  cause  of  death  was  the  bullet 
fired  from  a  real  gun. 

Let  us  make  sure,  through  immediate 
gun  control  legislation,  that  toy  hand- 
guns are  the  only  kind  ciixnlnals  can  play 
with. 

The  article  from  the  July   1  Boston 
Globe  is  included  below: 
Cam   You  Tnx   Which   Guns   Abe   Rxal? — 
Vicmts  Cannot  Errnxx 
(By  Nathan  Cobb) 

The  owner  of  a  cleaning  establishment  In 
Rosbury  looked  down  the  barrel  of  a  semi- 
automatic pistol. 

In  a  Back  Bay  apartment,  three  Illegal  gun 
dealers,  all  narcotics  users,  discussed  the  best 
way  to  sell  a  newly  acquired  .46  caliber  pistol. 

In  Dorchester,  a  15-ye«u--old  boy  startled 
his  nelghbore  by  brandishing  a  7.66  mm 
handgun  in  the  street. 

Today,  these  guns  are  being  held  In  the 
BaUlstlcs  Unit  of  the  Boston  Police  Dept. 

All  three,  however,  are  a  kind  normally 
found  In  bobby  shops. 

Until  he  actually  examined  them,  even  a 
seasoned  ballistics  expert  would  not  know 
them  from  what  they  really  are — oounter- 
felU. 

Counterfeit  handguns? 

Such  Items,  referred  to  as  "non -shooting 
replicas  "  In  the  trade,  are  enjoying  healthy 
US  sales  completely  unhindered  by  local, 
slate  or  Federal  laws. 

Thef  can  be  legally  purchased  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere  by  anyone  of  any  age. 

The  weapons  are  almost  IdenUcal  In  every 
exterior  detail  to  the  guns  they  duplicate. 
The  color  Is  the  same  the  weight  Is  similar 
and  all  the  screws  and  nuts  are  located  in 
Just  the  right  places. 

The  owner  can  cock  the  hamnter,  causing 
a  loud  click  which  sounds  like  the  real  thing. 
Many  models  can  even  be  loaded  with  real- 
IsUc  dummy  bullets. 

The  only  thing  the  models  cant  do  U 
shoot,  which  the  people  they  are  aimed  at  do 
not  know. 

Their  manufacturere  claim  they  are  bought 
by  "collectors."  but  local  police  feel  they  are 
Increasingly  being  purchased  by  novlos  crimi- 
nals for  use  In  street  crime. 

"Any  criminal  waving  one  of  those  things 
at  me  would  get  what  he  wanted  pretty  danu> 
quick,"  admits  one  Boston  patrolman. 

Det.  Francis  E.  BaJley.  head  of  Boston's 
Balllstlos  Unit.  says.  "Osunalbly,  they're  be- 
ing made  for  guys  who  are  gomg  to  put  them 
on  the  walls  of  a  den.  But  let's  face  It,  a  lot 
of  characten  are  buying  them  to  commit 
armed  robbecy." 


The  law  treats  the  use  of  counterfeit  and 
real  guns  equally.  Anyone  who  uses  a  coun- 
terfeit In  the  commission  of  a  crime  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  he  would  get  if  be 
used  a  "live"  gun. 

Prices  for  counterfeits  of  modem  hand- 
guns run  from  approximately  •IS  to  9S(>, 
ranging  in  style  from  sldeaxms  favored  by 
World  War  n  Oerman  officers  to  newer  US 
police  models.  A  counterfeit  submachine  gun 
can  cost  as  much  as  •100. 

If  the  local  hobby  store  doesn't  carry 
counterfeits,  they  can  be  ordered  by  mail. 
US  laws  treat  them  as  antique  firearms, 
therefore  rendering  them  exempt  from  any 
type  of  Federal  restrictions 

In  Massachusetts,  a  firearm  is  defined  as 
a  weapon  from  which  a  bullet  or  shot  can  be 
discharged,  thus  eliminating  counterfeits 
from  the  state's  relatively  strict  handgun  li- 
censing procedures.  (New  York  City  Is  the 
only  place  where  their  sale  Is  prohibited  i 

As  one  manufacturer  puts  it  in  his  adver- 
tising: "They're  so  real  youTl  hardly  believe 
your  eyes!" 

Even  gun  experts  have  dllBctilty  telling  the 
real  thing  from  the  copy  At  the  Ballistics 
Unit,  counterfeits  are  often  marked  with  tags 
proclaiming  them  "Not  a  Flreskrm!"  ao  the 
speclallstE  handling  them  wUI  not  be  fooled 

Federal  undercover  agents  who  purchase 
real  guns  lllegaUy  In  order  to  make  arrests 
for  violation  of  US  gun  laws  are  also  dtscov- 
erlng  the  counterfeit  market,  sometimes  to 
their  embarrassment. 

"If  our  men  aren't  careful,  the  first  thing 
they  know  they'll  be  sold  a  counterfeit,  not 
the  real  thing,"  says  Arthiir  A.  Montuorl,  spe- 
clsJ  agent  In  chM-ge  of  the  Boston  district 
office  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms. 

Meet  counterfeits  are  made  of  zinc.  wtUch 
means  that  any  attwnpt  to  convert  them  to 
operable  guns  would  probably  result  in  their 
explosion  (replicas  which  are  designed  and 
manufactured  to  actually  shoot,  are  also  big 
business,  but  fall  under  Federal  and  state 
restrictions  pertaining  to  gun  purchase). 

The  counterfeit  trade  la  a  relatively  new 
one,  developing  a  dozen  or  ao  years  ago  Id 
Japan,  where  gun  laws  are  strict.  In  fact, 
most  U.S.  firms  still  manxjtfacture  and  assem- 
ble their  products  overseas  and  Import  them 
Into  this  country. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  counterfeits 
Is  Replica  Models.  Inc.  of  Alexandria,  V^ 
whose  president.  T'homas  B.  Nelaon,  likes  to 
stress  the  safety  of  his  product.  He  ptolnts  out 
that  he  feels  bis  compsoiy.  which  sells  coun- 
terfeits in  12  oountrlea.  Is  unfairly  Included 
In  what  he  calls  "the  gun  controversy." 

"We're  not  In  the  gun  buslneas,"  he  states 
emphatically. 

Nelson  claims  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  company's  U.S.  sales  are  of  Civil  War 
and  wild  west  counterfeits,  not  the  military 
and  police  models  which  are  turning  up  on 
the  streets  of  Boston. 

"We  sell  the  police  stuff  mainly  for  uae  in 
movies  and  television,"  he  says. 

The  firm's  catalogue,  bowever.  shows  only 
ten  19th  century  oounterfetts  as  opposed  to 
31  copies  of  the  more  modem  guns.  And  most 
of  the  counterfeits  which  are  finding  their 
way  to  Boston's  BaUlstlcs  Unit  were  manu- 
factured by  Replica  Models,  Inc.  Nelson  de- 
clines to  glTe  sales  figures. 

"Oh,  I  suspect  they  could  be  used  in  crime," 
he  admits,  but  adds  quickly  "We've  been  In 
the  business  for  six  years  and  had  very  few 
oomptalnts.  Why  should  anyone  want  to  use 
one  of  our  guns  in  a  crime,  when  the  real 
things  are  ao  readily  available?" 

One  answer  comes  from  Boston  Police 
Headquarters,  where  balllstlctan  Frank 
Bailey  recenUy  explained.  "It's  the  fuj  who 
ttnesnt  know  where  to  get  a  lire'  gun  who 
turns  up  with  one  of  these  Perhaps  he's  Just 
starting  out  in  crime,  robbing  the  corucr 
store  or  that  type  ot  thing  ". 
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"I  mean,  look  at  that."  be  aald,  picking  up 
%  counterleit  of  a  hefty  J57  magnum.  "I'm 
an  experienced  baillaticlan.  and  I  wouldn't 
know  I  wasn't  looking  down  the  muasle  of 
the  real  thing.  Would  you?" 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED— PART  rx 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  explained  before,  on  May  23  I  be- 
gan a  series  of  insertions  In  the  Con- 
CRBssioNAL  RECORD  concemiog  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt, now  holding  down  a  very  re- 
sonsible  position  at  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  was  the  subject  of  a  num- 
ber of  allegations  that  he  had  leaked 
classified  information  on  several  occa- 
sions to  unauthorized  recipients.  In  cor- 
respondence with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Shultz  I  elicited  information  that  was 
clearly  inconsistent.  The  CSC  listed  five 
investigations  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  and 
the  Treasury  Department  came  up  with 
six.  CSC  listed  an  investigation  In  1966 
which  Treasury  made  no  mention  of. 
Treasury  listed  an  investigation  In  1957 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  CSC  listing. 

More  Importantly,  however,  they  both 
omitted  two  investigations,  one  during 
the  period  of  1958-59  and  the  other  1960- 
61.  These  two  Investigations  were  the 
subject  of  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Knance  Committee  yesterday,  October  1, 
and  again  this  morning,  suggesting  that, 
as  in  my  case,  the  information  forth- 
coming from  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerning the  Sonnenfeldt  investigations 
is  Incomplete,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Not  many  congressional  hearings  pro- 
vide the  tense  drama  wWch  accompanied 
the  Monday  hearing  before  the  Finance 
Committee  when  Stephen  A.  Koczak 
stood  up  in  the  hearing  room  and  asked 
to  be  heard  on  the  Sonnenfeldt  case.  Mr. 
Koczak,  presently  research  director  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees— AFL-CIO,  was  placed  un- 
der oath  and  proceeded  to  charge  that 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  gave  higJily  classified 
information  orally  to  a  foreign  power  at 
a  cocktail  party  which  they  had  both  at- 
tended in  1958.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was 
again  recaUed,  placed  under  oath,  and 
proceeded  to  deny  the  charge.  Chairman 
Russxu,  Long,  who  had  checked  FBI  files 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the 
allegaUons.  stated  that  he  would  check 
»ith  the  State  Department  concerning 
tlie  nature  of  the  tilglijy  classified  tele- 
grams which  Mr.  Sonnenfledt  allegedly 
discussed  with  unauthorl2ed  parties. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff,  who 
was  a  legal  adviser  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration several  years  ago,  stated  that 
he  had  taken  the  Koczak  allegation, 
along  with  other  alleged  leaks  by  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  to  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and 
General  Halg,  who  expressed  concern  but 
proceeded  to  do  nothing  about  the  alle- 
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gations  while  Mr.  Mollenhoff  was  at  the 
White  House.  ^ 

Today  the  hearings  provided  anoth^. 
confrontation,  this  time  between  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  and  Mr.  Otto  Otepka,  the 
former  State  Department  security  officer 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  Sonnen- 
feldt case  whUe  at  State.  Mr.  Otepka 
claimed  that  there  were  other  leaks  by 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  and  suggested  the  call- 
ing of  other  persons  knowledgeable  about 
the  case.  Again,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was 
called  and  denied  the  charge^. 

Mr.  Paul  Scott,  the  syndicated  colum- 
nist, then  testified  in  defense  of  his  own 
veracity  concerning  information  he  had 
provided  via  his  column  to  the  public.  He 
also  mentioned  the  names  of  knowledge- 
able sources  who  could  confirm  wiretap 
evidence  of  security  violations.  He  also 
suggested  that  Chairman  Long  also  check 
with  CIA,  who,  he  understood,  could  pro- 
vide further  information  on  the  matter. 
Chairman  Long  indicated  that  this  was 
new  ground  which  did  not  turn  up  in  his 
perusal  of  the  FBI  files. 

Next  to  be  heard  briefly  was  Mr.  John 
Hemenway,  who  first  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sonnenfeldt  confirmation 
on  May  15.  He  stated  tliat  the  facts  con- 
cerning Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  involvement 
in  his  own  case  while  both  were  at  State 
were  not  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt. 
Chairman  Long  invited  Mr.  Hemenway 
to  state  liis  case  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Koczak.  who  had  appeared  the  day 
before,  then  raised  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  with  Senator  Long,  complain- 
ing that  the  New  York  Times  report  of 
October  2  written  by  Mr.  David  Binder, 
liad  misrepresented  iiis  testimony  of  the 
day  before.  He  asked  for  the  protection 
by  the  committee  of  his  own  Integrity 
and  reputation  and  also  asked  Senator 
Long  to  confirm  tliat  he  had  not  been 
campaigning  as  the  New  York  Times  al- 
leged, against  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  nomin- 
ation. Chairman  Long  confirmed  Mr. 
Koczak's  claim  that  no  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  or  Its  staff,  to  his 
knowledge,  had  been  approached  by  Mr. 
Koczak  prior  to  the  preceding  day's  hear- 
ing when  Senator  Long  stated  that  the 
FBI  reports,  when  he  examined  them, 
were  scanty. 

Mr.  Koczak  also  took  exception  to  the 
New  York  Times  report  quoting  Mr 
Koczak  as  alleging  that  "the  FBI  had  dis- 
torted the  record  of  the  case."  Mr. 
Koczak  indicated  that  he  expected  the 
New  York  "nmes  to  correct  tills  incorrect 
reporting. 

I  have  reported  the  proceedings  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  hearings  of  the  last 
2  days  in  some  detail  here  in  the  hope 
that  the  newspapers  wloich  criticized  my 
involvement  in  this  case  will  consider  the 
information  developed  as  thoroughly  as 
Chairman  Long  has  sought  to  do  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  hearings. 
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GOLDEN  STATE  WATER  CHIEP 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVM 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  Governor  Rea- 


gan appointed  a  new  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Department.  He 
is  an  old  friend  who  I  have  known  for 
years. 

John  Teerlnk  has  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  authori- 
ties on  water  resources  and  he  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  served 
in  the  water  resources  field  himself. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  John  Tee- 
rlnk's  dad,  who  was  the  resident  engineer 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  tliree  de- 
bris dam  projects  that  were  located  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
the  Rucky-Chuckee  project  on  the  Mid- 
dle Pork  of  the  American  River  and  the 
Englebrlght  project  on  the  Yuba. 

Jolm,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a  product 
of  local  schools  in  Placer  County.  He 
graduated  from  Placer  Union  High 
School  in  1939  and  attended  the  Junior 
College  In  Placer  County  from  that  year 
until  1941,  when  he  went  on  to  obtain 
his  civil  engineering  degree  at  Oregon 
State  University. 

Aqueduct  magazine,  the  publication  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  fea- 
tured Jolm  Teerlnk  In  an  article  In  the 
current  edition.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  can  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  the 
background  of  a  man  they  are  going  to 
hear  more  about  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  I  insert  the  article  on  John 
Teerlnk  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

JOHV    TKKKINK 

In  his  offices  In  Sacramento.  John  R.  Teer- 
lnk, sa,  newly  appointed  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resourcea,  ge«- 
turea,  frowns  and  smiles,  but  moet  of  all 
speaka  intensely  of  the  challenge  that  lies 
before  him. 

For  nearly  seven  years,  Teerlnk  had  been 
deputy  director  of  DWR  under  WUllam  Ola- 
nelll,  the  man  credited  by  Oovemor  Reagan 
with  overcoming  a  WOO-mllllon  deficit  to  en- 
able completion  of  tt»e  massive  first  phase 
of  the  State  Water  Project 

Teerlnk.  a  clvU  engineer  who  guided  de- 
Sign  of  the  California  Aqueduct,  now  poeea 
to  himself  and  other  water  leaders  quea- 
tlona  on  how  to  operate  the  system  as  "effi- 
ciently and  efrectlvely  as  poaalble." 

About  long-range  outflow  requirement*  of 
freeh  water  In  the  Saoramento-9an  Joaquin 
Delta,  water  needs  and  population  growth, 
environmental  considerations,  deterioration 
of  groundwater  basins  In  the  sUte  and  pub- 
lic awareness  of  beneflta  of  the  state  project. 

"It's  one  thing  to  be  a  deputy  director  of 
the  department  and  make  recommenda- 
tions— and  another  to  have  the  responsibility 
of  making  final  decisions,"  Teerlnk  said. 

"Bill  OlaneUl  and  I  are  different  person- 
alities, but,  b€islcaay,  we  have  the  same 
philosophies  of  water  needs  and  management 
In  California.  I  expect  no  major  change*  In 
the  department's  operations  or  research  em- 
phasis." 

John  Teerlnk  wm  bom  In  the  Payette  area 
of  Idaho  where  his  father  farmed  a  plot  of 
land  that  received  water  from  one  o*  the 
first  UJ8.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  In 
a  national  program  that  began  in  1902. 

When  Ills  father  gave  up  farming  and  be- 
came an  engineer,  the  young  Teerlnk  found 
himself  Uvlng  at  the  BonnevUle  Dam  con- 
struction Bite  on  the  Columbia  River  In  Ore- 
gon. He  delivered  newspapers  to  the  work- 
men during  thOM  depression  years  at  Bonne- 
▼tUs. 

After  spending  moat  of  his  youth  around 
such  major  construction  projects,  Teerlnk 
"gravitated  naturally"  into  water  supply  en- 
gineering. 
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Teerlnk  and  his  wUe,  LUllan,  have  two 
grown  daughters.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Snow,  a 
school  teacher  In  Sacramento,  and  Ruth,  who 
has  been  studying  psychology  at  Sacramento 
State  tJnirerslty. 

The  1>Berlnks  reside  along  the  American 
Rhrer  In  northeast  Sacramento  but  also  have 
a  oabln  at  Donner  Lake,  a  Uttle  xaan  than 
an  hour's  drive  from  Sacramento.  Teerlnk 
enjoys  going  there  to  fish  and  to  start  some 
of  his  back  packing  trips  Into  the  Sierras. 

On  those  relaxing  and  relatively  rare  oc- 
caslona  he  won't  be  found  with  his  brow  fur- 
rowed about  the  challenges  that  lie  before 
him — but  probably  smiling  about  what  he 
paraonaUy  has  seen  come  to  pass  as  the  son 
of  a  farmer  who  Joined  the  UJS.  Corpa  of 
Engineers. 

Teerlnk  earned  his  clvU  engineering  degree 
at  Oregon  State  University  in  1944.  He  started 
his  career  with  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  In  1946  after  aervlng  two  years  In 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Poroe,  where  he  attained 
the  rank  of  captain. 

He  received  his  master's  degree  In  public 
administration  from  Harvard  University  In 
1965. 

He  was  chief  of  aqueduct  design  for  four 
years  in  the  late  19SOs  and  more  recently  has 
been  overseeing  the  department's  broad  range 
planning  and  research  efforts.  Including 
studies  of  possible  new  water  sources  from 
desalting,  waste  water  reclanaatlon  and  geo- 
thermal  energy.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as 
deputy  director  In  1967,  he  served  as  assist- 
ant chief  engineer  of  the  department  for  six 
years. 

He  also  had  served  as  district  engineer  of 
the  department's  Southern  California  Dis- 
trict In  lioa  Angeles. 

"It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
see  the  first  phase  of  the  project  completed 
and  In  operation."  he  said. 

"I  dont  know  whether  It  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you,  but  I  was  on  one  of  the  first 
trips  In  1951  with  the  late  SUte  Engineer 
A.  D.  Edmonston  In  laying  out  the  route  of 
the  aqueduct. 

"I  remember  we  got  a  shovel  out  of  the  car 
at  the  baae  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  and 
posed  with  It  for  some  pictures  in  a  make- 
believe  groundbreaking  .  .  .  just  the  thotight 
of  lifting  water  up  the  face  of  those  moim- 
talns  seemed  like  kind  of  a  fantastic  dream. 

"My  first  work  after  Joining  water  re- 
sources." he  said,  "was  In  makUig  studies 
paid  for  by  the  Sacramento  River  Plood  Con- 
trol Association.  Plood  prevention  was  des- 
perately needed  on  the  Peather  River  to  cut 
Its  winter-time  flow  Into  the  Sacramento 
River. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  were  developing  the 
California  Water  Plan,  by  direction  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  looking  at  areas  that 
had  surplus  supplies  and  thoee  In  need  of 
supplemental  water  throughout  the  state. 

"Once  It  became  obvious  where  the  needs 
were.  It  was  a  giant  loglsUcs  problem  to  get 
It  there." 


HXOHWAY  SAFETY  REPORTINO 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHXISTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr, 
Wendell  Coltin.  safety  columnist  of  the 
Boston  Herald-American  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  Is  a  man  who  deserves  our 
gratitude. 

His  "Safety  Crusade"  colimm  has  been 
^pesolng  in  newspapers  since  1956  and 
lias  been  &n  Important  force  in  liighway 
safety  In  the  State  of  Bi4assachusetts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

t 

Mr.  C'Jtin  has  recently  written  an 
article  in  the  September  1973  issue  of 
Highway  User  entitled.  "The  Media  and 
the  Safety  Message."  Tlie  article  merits 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  public,  and 
I  now  submit  it  for  the  Record.  Perliapw 
if  there  were  more  proponents  of  high- 
way safety  like  Mr.  Coltin,  we  might 
begin  to  eliminate  some  of  the  tragic 
accidents  tliat  occur  on  our  Nation's 
roadways. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Media  awd  Tm  SArrrr  Mkssagk 
(By  Wendell  Coltin) 

To  the  three  E'a  of  highway  safety — Edu- 
cation. Enforcement,  and  Engineering — I 
would  add  three  C's: 

Courtesy,  Cooperation,  and  Compliance. 

Courtesy  on  the  part  of  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  pedestrians;  Cooperation  with 
authorities  who  seek  to  save  lives  and  prevent 
Injuries  through  safety  meaeuree;  and  Com- 
pliance with  the  laws  would  go  a  long  way. 
I  feel,  toward  making  our  streets  and  high- 
ways safer. 

The  news  media,  of  course,  can  help  tre- 
mendously In  promoting  highway  safety. 
This  can  be  accomplished  In  many  ways;  and 
in  most  Instances  It  doesn't  have  to  be  of  a 
spectacular  nature. 

COMmrDING    EFFORTS 

Indeed,  any  success  of  the  Safety  Crusade 
column  I  have  been  writing  since  1966  can  be 
attributed,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  a 
continuing  column;  not  a  one-shot,  or  occa- 
.slonal  piece  prompted  by  a  particular  event 
or  tragic  happening. 

Even  though  there  are  persons  who  have 
said.  "Tou  can  talk  and  write  all  you  want 
to  about  highway  safety,  but  It  won't  do  any 
good.  Tlie  people  who  should  be  listening  and 
reading  about  It  don't,"  I  have  long  since 
been  convinced  that  it  does  pay  to  talk  and 
wTlte  about  It. 

How  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
"should"  and  those  who  don't  have  to  heed 
safety  advice?  Is  anyone  really  Immune  to 
It?  Of  course  not  I  It  Is  a  conoem  of  aU  men, 
women,  and  children — whether  they  walk  or 
ride. 

One  of  the  best  programs  I  have  seen 
doesnt  appear  to  be  operating  now;  but  I 
would  like  to  see  It  revived  and  expanded  to 
reach  as  many  people  as  poeslble.  It  was  a 
"Car-Wta©  Course"  for  women  employees  In 
the  traffic  department  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany. It  was  Introduced  to  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  by  an 
attractive  young  woman  In  Its  New  York 
City  offices — Mrs.  Marguerite  Drum. 

The  courses  were  designed  to  make  the 
women  who  took  them  better  drivers,  better 
co-pllots  when  riding  with  other  drtrers,  and 
safer  pedestrians. 

The  graduation  ceremonies  saw  the  women 
appearing  In  lovely  gowns  at  dinners  In  a 
hotel,  or  some  other  popular  dining  place — 
and  showing  the  enthusiasm  or  animation  of 
high  achool,  or  college  graduates  on  their 
commencement  day.  Tbetr  guests  would  be 
officials  of  the  telephone  company,  state 
highway  safety  omclals,  such  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety,  and  the  Registrar 
of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Mrs.  Drum  and  her  husband  did  not  own 
an  AutomobUe,  nor  did  she  have  a  driver's 
lloexue.  Tet.  her  Interest  In  safety  and  the 
creation  of  the  Car-Wtae  Course  did  much. 
I  know,  to  help  hundreds  of  women  to  be- 
come more  knowledgeable  about  safe  high- 
way travel  and  the  obllgatlooa  of  clUaena 
toward  reaohtng  that  goal. 

DETEKsrvx  ouviwa 
It  has  been  said  that  you  cant  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,  yet  a  program  that  has 
been  Increaslag  tn  popularity  la  the  Defensive 
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Driving  Course  of  the  five  mUUon  member 
American  AasoclatkMi  of  Retired  Persona. 
Many  who  have  taken  the  course  have  been 
able  to  obtain  reductions  tn  thetr  Insurance 
rates  (this  does  not  apply  In  Massachusetts). 
And  they  have  acquired  a  new  confidence  In 
their  driving  abUlty — new  safety  conscious- 
ness. 

Driving  conditions  have  changed  greatly 
since  these  older  persons  acquired  their  li- 
censes, notably  high-speed  expressway  driv- 
ing. Many  older  persons  have  never  had  to 
be  reexamined  for  licenses  since  they  flrat  ob- 
tamed  their  licenses  decades  ago.  Many  had 
become  a  danger  to  themselves  and  others 
through  worsening  vision,  deterioration  of 
physical  condition  and  other  disabilities. 

INSPBCnON 

My  Safety  Cmsade  oolimin.  from  its  ear- 
liest days,  pointed  out  that  In  Massachusetts, 
motorists  were  required  to  have  their  cars 
Inspected  twice  a  year  because  of  the  com- 
pulsory semiannual  Inspection;  yet  were  liot 
required  to  undergo  a  reexamination  to  de- 
termine their  own  capabUltles  to  continue 
operating. 

In  recent  years,  Maseachueetts  has  re- 
quired that  drivers  have  their  vision  tested 
upon  applying  for  renewal  of  their  licenses. 
While  some  have  not  been  able  to  pass  the 
test,  others  have  learned  of  their  deficlencea 
and  have  gone  to  competent  doctors  for  test- 
ing and  have  obtained  corrective  lenses,  thus 
enabling  them  to  retain  their  Ucensee.  It  has 
become  quite  common  now  for  a  person  who 
has  not  had  his  eyeglaaees  changed  for  some 
years — or  his  eyes  exanuned — to  go  to  an  eye 
specialist  as  license-renewal  time  approachee. 

Some  10  years  ago  when  I  went  to  Detroit 
with  a  Joint  legislative  committee  on  high- 
way safety,  led  by  then  Oovemor  Endlcott 
Peabody  and  then  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehl- 
clea,  James  R.  Lawton,  we  were  told  by 
Michigan  Governor,  George  Bomney,  that  be 
was  embarrassed  that  Mi>.h<g,in.  the  auto- 
mobile capital  of  the  world,  did  not  have 
compulsory,  periodic  Inspection  of  motor 
vehicles.  Massachusetts  was  a  pioneer  la 
compiilsory  ln^>ections  and  particularly  over 
recent  years  has  strengthened  Its  Inspection 
program. 

n  FATS 

I  liave  seen  much  evidence  to  show  con- 
vincingly that  It  does  pay  to  talk  and  write 
about  tUghway  safety. 

My  column  has  been  credited  with  playing       , 
a  significant  roie  In  buUdlng  support  for  a 
"no-fix"  trade  ticket  law  In  Massachusetts:       ' 
and  eventuaUy  or-e  was  enacted.  There  were 
persona  who  had  said,  "The  legislature  will 
never  vote  for  a  no-fix  ticket." 

But  the  leglsUture  did;  and  one  reason  my 
column  was  able  to  build  support  for  "no-fix" 
was  to  BXkk«  readers — and  legislators — aware 
th»X.  when  a  person  knew  be  could  fix  a  tralBc 
ticket,  he  would  take  liberties  with  his  drlT- 
Ing  which  wovUd  lead  to  accidents.  The  col- 
umn quoted  public  officials  who  expressed 
regret  that  they  had  fixed  tickets  for  young 
persons  and  others  who  subaoquenUy  went 
out  and  killed  either  them^slves  oc  other  In- 
nocent people.  They  were  made  to  realise 
that  they  had  not  done  their  oonsOtuenta, 
themselves,  or  others  for  whom  they  had 
■fixed"  tickets  any  favor  by  Interceding  in 
their  behalf.  ^^ 

1  have  frequenUy  been  "tipped  off-  by 
sUte  and  local  police  of  certain  cases  coming 
into  court— principally  aUeglng  drunken 
driving.  Many  times  I  extended  myself  to  be 
in  certain  courts,  making  myself  InconapUru- 
oxis  to  record  testimony  for  news  storlee  and 
column  material  that  were  Uter  to  be  posted 
on  police  station  bulletin  boards. 
a  rasT  imacx 

I  have  ridden  with  state  police  on  their  pe- 
trols; and  with  public  safety  commissioners, 
registrars  of  motor  vehielea.  state  pollc*  offi- 
cers, and  motor  v^icle  Inapectore— on  hoil- 
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day  weekends,  and  at  otber  times — and  at 
all  boon. 

On«  time  Trooper  Robert  J.  Birmingham 
and  I  were  about  to  drive  onto  Route  95  In 
Bozford,  Uassactausetts  when  he  remarked. 
"It's  a  fast  track  tonlgbt."  Moments  later  be 
overtook  and  baited  a  car  traveling  6fi  miles 
an  hour  (the  speed  limit  was  60 1.  Wben  be 
returned  to  Uxe  police  cruiser  wltb  the  li- 
cense and  registration  of  tbe  veblcle,  and 
revealed  tbe  driver's  Identity — we  found  bis 
obaervatlon  about  tbe  "fast  track"  had  been 
most  timely.  The  driver  was  a  prominent 
Jockey,  who  bad  ridden  that  day  at  Suffolk 
downs  In  East  Boston. 

THE    taCOHOl.    PKOBUM 

My  Safety  Crusade  column  was  also  cred- 
ited wltb  helping  build  support  for  an  Im- 
plied consent  law  In  Massachusetts.  Back  Ln 
I960  and  1960.  my  paper  sponsored  a  Traffic 
Court  Conference  at  Boston  College  Law 
School,  In  cooperation  wltb  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Traffic  Courts  of  tbe  American 
Bar  Association,  whose  executive  director 
was  James  Economos,  since  retired:  and  the 
law  school,  whose  dean  was  the  Reverend 
Robert  P.  Drman,  now  a  congressman. 

I  had  arranged  for  a  display  of  chemical 
testing  equipment — Breathalyser  and  Al- 
cometer — and  an  explanation  of  their  use; 
and  we  devoted  a  session  to  "wet  driving" 
wltb  a  lecture  by  Attorney  Robert  Donegan 
of  tbe  ABA  staff.  We  had  as  a  speaker  on  a 
panel,  which  I  bad  lined  up.  Special  Justice 
Joseph  Goldberg  of  the  Worcester  District 
Court,  because  tbe  Worcester  police  were  then 
using  tbe  Breathalyser  and  getting  more 
convictions  than  formerly  for  driving  under 
the  Influence. 

MefUDwhlle.  my  column  told  of  the  mission- 
ary work  being  done  by  two  other  district 
court  Judges,  Lawrence  O.  Brooks  of  Ualden, 
and  Paul  K.  Connelly  of  Waltham,  now  a 
Superior  Court  Judge,  urging  Implied  con- 
sent legislation,  which  was  to  become  a 
reality  eventually  In  Massachusetts.  It  was 
"way  back  then"  that  another  district  court 
Judge.  Joseph  B.  Harrington  of  Salem — father 
of  present  Massachusetts  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Harrington — was  advocating  week- 
end Jail  sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
drunken  driving. 

It  has  not  yet  become  an  accepted  prac- 
tice— or  law — in  Massachusetts,  but  preeent 
Public  Safety  Secretary  Richard  E  McLaugh- 
lin, a  toraxer  registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  who 
in  1975  Is  destined  to  be  elected  president  of 
tbe  American  Association  of  Motor  Veblcle 
Administrators,  has  also  advocated  weekend 
Jailing  of  drunken  drivers. 

Tbe  reasoning  behind  this  proposal  Is  that 
tbe  family  of  a  breadwinner  would  not  suffer 
eeoiMxnically  by  bis  serrlng  a  sentence  over 
a  period  of  weekends  and  at  the  same  time 
tbe  man  would  be  punished  for  his  violation 

While  the  Safety  Crusade  column  has  fol- 
lowed such  proposals  closely  and  elaborated 
upon  tbem.  it  has  also  been  familiarizing 
readers  wltb  tbe  pxirpoees  of  tbe  Alcohol 
Safety  Action  Program,  now  In  progress  In 
Boston  and  34  otber  cities. 
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Tbe  continuing  intereet  and  effectiveness 
of  tbe  Safety  Crusade  columji  may,  perhaps, 
be  reflected  m  this  letter  of  congratulations 
I  recetved  from  Carl  J.  Catalano,  saperrlsor 
of  special  investigations  In  tbe  Registry  of 
Motor  Vehicles: 

"Dear  Wendell: 

*Xoncratulatk>ns  on  yonr  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 
Jr.  Award  .  .  . 

"I  alvays  knew  you  as  tbe  Tops'  for  tbe 
new  media  ss  a  Safety  Cmsader.  All  of  these 
Items  that  had  yotir  backing  and  reporting 
inflneoce  have  been  m*)or  Items  In  highway 
safetT/* 

owl's  letter  recaUsd  tbe  Sunday  afternoon 
I  was  riding  wltb  blm  on  Route  138  for  a 
Bmtetj  Crusade  column,  wben  we  came  upon 
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a  car  being  driven  by  a  man  accompanied  by 
his  family.  A  pair  of  booties  was  dangling  and 
swaying  from  the  rear  view  nUrror  above  his 
windshield.  They  were  not  supposed  to  be 
there,  and  In  this  particular  instance  Cata- 
lano could  see  they  could  be  a  distraction  to 
tbe  driver — perhaps  Interfere  wltb  bis  view 
at  a  crucial  moment.  He  beckoned  to  the  man 
to  pull  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  in- 
structed him  to  remove  tbe  booties.  The  man 
was  Indignant. 

Too  bad  be  couldnt  realize  someone  ««a 
trying  to  make  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon's 
ride  safer  for  him  and  his  family.  A  anall 
thing,  perhaps,  yet  small  things  can  cause 
big  accidents. 
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NEW  YORK  AIMS  FOR  SAFER 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  B1N€HAM 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  City  school  system  Is  undertaking 
a  major  new  program  utilizing  the  most 
up-to-date  security  techniques  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents from  school  crime.  The  following 
articles  from  the  New  York  Dally  News 
and  the  New  York  Post  explain  the  plans 
of  Chancellor  Irving  Anker  to  use  $6 
million  for  the  purchase  of  closed  circuit 
television,  emergency  signaling  devices, 
and  the  like  for  some  New  York  City 
schools.  Not  all  schools  and  classrooms 
will  be  covered  by  these  measures,  how- 
ever, which  has  led  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  to  call  for  far  more  sup- 
port for  the  security  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  tight  city  budget 
will  not  be  able  to  support  a  comprehen- 
sive security  system,  which  underlines 
the  need  for  congressional  action  on  the 
Safe  Schools  Act.  H.R.  2650,  which  I  In- 
troduced on  January  24,  1973,  with  21 
cosponsors.  This  bill  would  establish  a 
new  category  of  grants  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act 
to  enable  local  schotri  districts  to  deal 
effectively  with  crime  In  the  schools.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  this  legislation  and  urge 
their  support  of  this  proposal  to  deal 
with  violence  and  vandalism  In  the  Na- 
tion's schools. 

The  articles  follow: 

MoKZ  School  Secuairi  Okvicks  Stt 
(By  Keith  Moore) 

The  use  of  cloeed-circut  television,  ultra- 
sonic signaling  systems,  and  other  modem 
security  techniques  wlU  be  expanded  to 
schools  throughout  the  city  by  the  end  of  this 
academic  year.  Schools  Chancellor  Irving 
Anker  revealed  yesterday. 

By  June  IS.  city  high  schools  and  seven 
lower  schools  wlU  supply  teachers  with 
enkergency  signaling  devices;  10  lower  schools 
will  have  closed-circuit  TV:  23  high  schools 
win  have  delayed  fire-alarm  systems,  three 
high  schools  and  seven  lower  schools  wUl  have 
door  announcing  systems,  and  hundreds  of 
others  schools  will  have  walkie-talkies  or 
other  Interoom  devices. 

Anker  made  the  dliclosure  at  a  bearing  on 
tbe  proposed  1974-75  »6M  mUUon  capital 
■cbool  bwltfst  at  board  headquarters,  110 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  at  which  a  spokes- 


man for  tbe  United  Pederation  of  Teachers 
charge  the  bocuitl  with  falling  to  go  far 
enough  in  school  security. 

Later.  Anker  disclosed  specifics  of  tbe  plan 
noting   that   the  money   wUl  oome   from  $6 
million  set  aside  for  security  devksee  under 
tbe  current  Budget. 

Under  yesterday's  proposal.  Anker  is  asking 
for  another  SS  million  for  security  devices.  If 
the  school  system  gets  that  money,  said  the 
chancellor,  by  tbe  end  of  June  1975  the 
security-device  program  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

aeoAM  AS  npsaiMKNT 

The  program  to  use  modem  electronic 
devices  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  school 
crime  began  as  an  experiment  last  year  with 
two  high  schools  using  pen-like  ultrasonic 
signaling  systems  and  two  middle  schools 
using  closed  circuit  TV. 

Eldrldge  Walthe.  who  heads  the  board's 
security  program,  said  that  the  experiment 
had  worked  out  so  well  that  tbe  decision  was 
made  to  expand  the  project. 

Tbe  teacher's  union  spokesman  who  charged 
the  board  with  poor  secxirlty  measures  was 
Vice  President  Abe  Levlne.  In  his  testimony 
he  cited  police  statistics  which  show  for  the 
first  seven  a>onths  of  1973  the  number  of 
reported  attacks  on  pupils,  teachers  and 
other  personnel  was  1,300. 

Levlne  also  said  police  records  show  63 
reported  sexual  assaults.  44  Incidents  involv- 
ing dangerous  weapons.  59  cases  of  arson  and 
3,671  complaints  involving  robbery,  burglary 
and  larceny. 

Tbe  day-long  bearing,  which  focused  on  all 
aspects  of  capital  Improvements  was 
crammed  with  speakers  who  complained  of 
FKXjr  or  overcrowded  school  facilities. 

The  board  is  now  scheduled  to  set  on  the 
budget,  which  will  then  be  sent  to  city 
authorities. 

Tkachkxs  Skkk  Miki  Alasms 
The  United  Federation  of  Teachers  said  to- 
day that  every  teacher  In  the  city  school  sys- 
tem should  be  provided  wltb  "a  pen-size 
alarm  "  to  summon  help  "at  the  push  of  a 
button." 

It  said  the  number  of  assaults  and  rob- 
beries directed  at  school  personnel  so  far 
this  year  Justified  the  use  of  such  a  security 
device. 

The  U^r  proposal  was  given  to  the  Board 
of  Education  at  a  hearing  at  board  head- 
quarters In  Brooklyn  on  Chancellor  Anker's 
S564  mUllon  propoeed  capital  budget  for 
1974-75. 

Anker's  request  includes  $6  million  for 
security  installations. 

Anker  told  the  UPT  that  his  staff  had  held 
a  series  of  meetings  at  City  Hall  and  had 
drawn  promises  from  the  Mayor's  staff  "to 
speed  up  the  funding  of  these  technical  de- 
vices." 

Anker  said  he  was  hopeful  they  would  be 
in  the  schools  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

U^r  vice  president  Abe  Levlne  said  Anker's 
recomntendations  were  Inadequate  in  light 
of  "the  climate  of  fear  and  Insecurity  in  the 
schools  engendered  by  numerous  Incidents 
In  recent  years,  muggings  and  rape." 

Levlne  produced  Police  Dept  figures  in- 
dicating reported  attacks  on  pupils,  teachers 
and  other  personnel  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  1973. 

He  said  there  were  also  63  sexual  assaults. 
44  Incidents  Involving  "dangerous  weapons." 
50  Instances  of  arson,  and  3,547  complaints  of 
robbery,  burglary  and  larceny. 

Alarms  on  exit  doors  In  order  to  alert  the 
school  office  when  they  are  opened. 

Equip  all  security  personnel  with  walkie- 
talkies. 

Repair  and  replace  defective  doors  and 
locks. 

Levlne  said  "nearly  one-balT'  of  tbe 
schools  bad  defective  doors. 
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VKTKHAN     NEWSMAN     RETIRES 
AFTER  DISTTNOUISHED  CAREER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  October  2.  1973 
Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  life- 
time of  outstanding  public  service 
rendered  by  an  esteemed  newspaper 
reporter  In  my  own  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  James  "Red"  Currier, 
who  has  retired  as  Wlllimantlc  Bureau 
chief  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  following 
a  distinguished  career  spanning  more 
than  40  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  press  "Red" 
Currier  not  only  covered  the  news  in 
the  best  tradition  of  a  reporter,  he  also 
became  a  valued  member  of  the  com- 
munity giving  freely  of  his  time  to  civic 
leaders.  One  of  the  high  points  of  Mr. 
Currier's  career  came  on  his  birthday  in 
1969  when  the  Coimecticut  Board  of 
Education  named  the  athletic  complex 
at  Windham  Regional  Vocational  School 
in  his  honor  in  recognition  of  18  years  of 
service  as  chairman  of  a  citizens'  group 
influential  In  the  construction  of  the 
school. 

"Red"  Currier  is  held  in  high  respect 
by  members  of  his  profession  for  his 
thoroughness  and  fairness  in  reporting 
the  news  and  his  willingness  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  young  reporters  at  both 
his  own  newspapers  and  competing 
media. 

On  September  23,  1973,  the  Norwich 
Bulletin  published  a  front  page  tribute 
to  "Red"  Currier  as  follows : 
Jakes  "Red"  CuiutiXR  RrriaEa  Ama  43  Teaks 
WrrH  Bttlletin 
Wn-UMANTic  — A  Thread  City  tradition, 
spanning  more  than  30  years,  wUl  end  Friday 
when  James  D  "Red"  Currier,  65,  Tbe  Bul- 
letlns  bureau  chief,  retires. 

Red  steps  down  with  what  he  calls  a  little 
sadness  but  many  fine  memories  of  his  part 
In  recordmg  Eastern  Connecticut  history — 
a  career  that  kept  him  in  the  company  of 
every  governor  since  WUbur  Cross  and  one 
that  brought  him  an  acquaintanceship  with 
thousands  of  people. 

"It's  been  a  lot  of  fun,  a  lot  of  heartaches. 
It's  been  my  life  and  a  good  education. 
Through  it  I  have  gained  something  money 
cant  buy.  friendship.  I've  made  a  lot  of 
friends,"  Red  said  of  his  career. 

Red  has  covered  every  type  of  story  news- 
papers print.  Most  of  them  were  of  local  m- 
terest  but  many  were  national  news  and  got 
some  international  play.  His  reporting  and 
citizenship  have  brought  accolades  from  the 
state  of  Connecticut  and  numerous  commu- 
nity organizations. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  gory  things,  many, 
many  tragedies.  I  tried  to  be  understanding. 
I  bad  a  Job  to  do.  and  I  didn't  want  to  make 
things  any  worse  than  they  were."  be 
commented. 

As  a  bureau  chief— one  of  the  most  de- 
manding and  difficult  Jobs  on  any  news- 
paper—the days  were  long  for  Red.  Fre- 
quently he'd  have  to  catch  sU  or  seven  meet- 
ings a  night.  Twelve-hour  days  were  tbe  rule 
rather  than  tbe  exception.  In  30  years,  be 
had  but  two  sick  days. 

"Miles  didn't  mean  a  thing.  Anything  I 
thought  was  news  and  I  thought  we  should 
have  It,  I  went  after  It,"  be  remarked. 

"Onoe  It  geu  in  your  blood,  you  can't  get 
It  out,"  he  added. 
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PLATOrO   BASKBAU, 

Red  was  playing  baseball  m  Plalnfleld  43 
years  ago  when  he  got  his  first  Job  with 
The  BuUetm. 

"1  used  to  send  In  aeons,"  be  explained. 
"One  day  they  asked  me  If  I  wanted  to  cover 
tbe  news  for  them." 

The  starting  salary  was  two  cenu  an  inch 
for  stories  as  they  appeared  in  tbe  paper. 
"It  wasn't  even  enough  to  pay  for  the  gas 
In  my  car,  but  the  experience  was  the  Im- 
portant thing,"  Red  remarked.  Six  months 
later  hU  salary  went  to  a  nickel  an  inch,  and 
he   was  on   his  way  with   The   Bulletm. 

Those  first  months  m  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness were  tough  for  Red.  He  worked  full- 
time  at  tbe  then  Lawton  MUU  in  Plainfield, 
days,  and  covered  his  beat  at  night. 

Red's  service  with  The  Bulletin  was  inter- 
rupted during  1943  when  he  enlisted  m  the 
Army.  MedlcaUy  discharged  with  a  hearing 
problem,  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and  in 
August  he  was  named  WUllmantlc  bureau 
chief.  He  foUowed  another  BuUetln  veteran, 
Gerald  Loiselle,  who  held  the  post  for  20' 
years. 

Red  crediu  much  of  his  professional  suc- 
cess to  those  who  were  close  to  him.  First  on 
the  list  is  his  wUe  of  32  years,  the  former 
Beulah  M.  Daw — a  woman  who  spent  most 
of  her  married  nights  without  her  husband. 
Red  described  her  as  "patient  and  under- 
standing" and  a  big  help  on  hundreds  of 
stories. 

People  like  James  V.  Pedace.  retired  man- 
aging editor;  Ellsworth  "Scoop"  Cramer,  a  re- 
tired city  editor;  and  Thomas  P.  Winters, 
present  editor,  along  with  the  Noyes  and  Oat 
families,  who  own  The  Bulletin,  all  had  a 
hand  in  Red's  career 

"You  never  worked  for  anybody — you 
worked  wltb  them.  That's  how  I  always 
felt,"  Red  observed. 

KANT   KXKoanes 

Red  retires  with  many  memories.  He  can 
teU  about  how  he  knew  John  N.  Dempsey 
when  the  former  governor  was  a  baskett>all 
pUyer  many  years  before  he  ever  thought 
about  politics  or  ever  dreamed  he'd  be  gov- 
ernor. 

Or  tbe  time  during  the  1938  hurricane 
when  It  took  blm  four  hours  to  drive  to  Nor- 
wich to  file  bis  story.  HU  effort  netted  a  mere 
line  and  a  half  in  the  paper. 

Along  with  hlB  memories.  Red  leaves  with 
numerous  honors.  The  greatest  in  hU  mind  Is 
Currier  Field.  That  honor  came  on  hU  birth- 
day in  1969.  The  state  Board  of  Education 
n»med  tbe  athleUc  complex  at  Windham  Re- 
gional Vocational  School  for  blm  for  bis 
18  years  of  service  as  chairman  of  a  citizens' 
group  Influential  in  construction  of  the 
school. 

In  1969  Red  was  named  WUlimantlc's  out- 
standing citizen  by  the  Police  Benevolent 
AssocUtlon.  Other  groups  which  have  sa- 
luted him  Include  the  TMCA.  Boy  Scouts 
Civltav.  Klks.  March  of  Dimes  and  the  City 
of  WUllmantlc. 

A  veteran  member  of  the  Plamfield  Orange, 
he  served  several  years  as  tbe  publicity 
chairman  of  the  Pomona  Oranges.  Addltlon- 
aUy  he  is  a  past  master  of  the  Eastern  Star 
Lodge  No.  44,  AF  and  M.  at  32nd  degree  Ma- 
son, past  Grand  Tall  Cedar  and  past  dts- 
trict  deputy  of  the  Tall  Cedars  of  Let>anon. 
He  also  served  ten  years  as  that  group's  na- 
tional pubUclty  chairman. 

Red's  plans  for  retirement  include  two 
things — household  choree,  described  as  "ne- 
glected for  too  long"  and  bis  frtends.  Friends 
are  Important;  he'd  have  been  finished  before 
be  started,  without  tbem.  Red  said  smiling. 

"My  frtends  have  been  good  to  me  .  .  ." 
he  said  again  as  he  reached  In  hU  wallet 
Extracting  a  worn  piece  of  paper,  be  put 
It  In  tbe  desk. 

On  It  was  a  poem  Red  said  be  dipped 
"years  and  years  ago"  and  has  always  carried 
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with  blm.  He  dldnt  remember  tbe  author 

It  goes  like  this : 
I'd  like  to  be  the  sort  of  friend  that  you 

have  been  to  me; 
I'd  like  to  be  tbe  help  that  you,  have  alwayi 

been  glad  to  be; 
I'd  like  to  mean  as  much  to  you,  each  min- 
ute of  the  day: 
As   you   have   meant,   good   friend   of   mine. 

to  me  along  tbe  way. 
I'm   wishing   all    tbe   year    around,    that   I 

could  but  repay 
A    portion    of    the    gladness    you've    strewn 

along  my  way 
And  could  I  have  one  wish  this  night,  this 

only  would  It  be. 
I'd  like  to  be  tbe  sort  of  friend,  that  you 

have  been  to  me. 

Red's  reporting  days  may  be  ending  but 
they're  not  over. 

Kverytlme  that  nose  twitches,  someone 
puts  a  buzz  in  bis  ear,  or  be  passes  an  acci- 
dent, tbe  odds  have  It  that  Red  wlU  caU  tbe 
office. 

Red's  like  that.  It  is  m  bis  blood. 


NA-nON'S   POLICEMAN    HONORED— 
TWO-MAN  TEAM  WINS  TOP  AWARD 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  published  In  Parade  magazine 
September  23,  1973,  which  honors  two 
Miami  police  detectives  for  their  heroic 
and  outstanding  deeds  in  their  perform- 
ance as  officers.  Amid  uproars  of  al- 
ledged  police  brutality  and  often  biased 
news  coverage  of  law  enforcement  of- 
fiscals,  It  is  refreshing  to  see  recog- 
nition Is  being  given  to  two  dedicated 
policemen  who  I  am  confident  exemplify 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  police  of- 
ficers In  this  Nation. 

"Hie  article  follows: 
Nation's    Poucxkkn    HoKOaso — Two-Mah 
Teak  Wins  Top  Awaso 
(By  John  O.Rogers) 
MiAKi,  Fla  — When  Miami  police  detectives 
Gerry  Green  aztd  Walt  Gierke  were  wounded 
reoenUy  by   a  crazed   gunnmn.   their  pretty 
young  wives  were  first  horrified,  then  philo- 
sophical    Says    Mary   Jo    Green:    "Can    you 
imagine  anything  good  out  of  your  husband 
getting   shot?    But   that's   the   way    it   was. 
OrdlnarUy    I    work    days,    and    Oerry    works 
nlghta,  and  we  hardly  ever  see  each  other. 
But  when  he  got  wounded,  be  had  to  stay 
home  to  recover,  and  we  were  together  every 
evening.  It  was  great." 

And  Susan  derke  adds;  "I  cant  say  rd 
want  Walt  wounded  again,  but  it's  been  aw- 
ful nice  to  have  my  man  around  the  House." 
Green  and  Clerke,  a  pair  of  handsome  25- 
year-olds,  work  as  a  team.  They're  lougb 
cops  when  necessary  but  they  also  feel  com- 
passion for  people  they  arrest  and.  U  poaalbte. 
give  them  a  helping  hand.  They'll  find  a 
man  a  Job.  get  him  admitted  to  a  rehabili- 
tation program,  even  send  him  back  to  col- 
lege Miami  Police  Chief  Bernard  U  Oarmtre 
comments;  "Theee  two  guys  are  terrific.  They 
can  handle  any  assignment.  And  first  they 
throw  people  Into  JaU.  then  bend  over  back- 
ward to  help  tbem." 

For  tbelr  dlstlnctlre  performance  as  law 
enforcers  and  social  workers.  Green  aM 
Clerke  have  been  swarded  tbe  eighth  annual 
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Police  Service  Award  conferred  by  Parade 
and  the  International  Asaoclation  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  This  tribute  and  the  designation 
of  10  other  peace  officers  for  special  honorable 
mention  Is  a  symbolic  one  designed  to  salute 
all  of  the  nation's  426,000  law  officers  with- 
out whose  dedication  society  could  not  func- 
tion. 

As  in  other  years,  the  Judges  faced  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenge  In  narrowing  the 
selections  down  to  Green.  Gierke  and  the  10 
others  because  the  nominations  which  poured 
In  from  all  over  the  VS.  represented  a  great 
number  of  very  deserving  officers.  Their  con- 
tributions spyuke  eloquently  of  the  vast  va- 
riety of  police  woT}t — from  humdrum  com- 
munity service  to  feats  of  steel-nerved 
heroism,  from  dramatic  rescues  to  organiz- 
ing ghetto  basketball  teams,  from  delivering 
babies  to  shooting  it  out  with  bank  robbers. 

TO  RECEIVK  PLAQUZS 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  In  the 
broad  spectrum  of  police  work  represented  in 
the  1973  nominations.  Plaques  honoring  the 
officers  and  their  departments  will  be  pre- 
sented this  week  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

This  year's  top  honor  officers.  Green  and 
Gierke,  contend  they  have  sixth  senses  that 
maie  them  an  intuitive  police  team.  They 
are  part  of  a  federally  funded  pilot  project 
aimed  at  reducing  robberies,  and  Miami's 
robbery  rate  has  been  cut  10  percent  In  a 
period  when  In  many  communities  the  rate 
has  Increased  15  percent.  Both  young  men 
are  such  devoted  policemen  that  neither 
can  Imagine  himself  ever  doing  any  other 
kind  of  work. 

"We  don  t  think  of  our  Job  In  terms  of 
punishing  people  who've  done  wrong,"  says 
Green.  "When  we  arrest  a  guy  we  think  In 
terms  of  preventing  his  next  crime,  in  terms 
of  saving  his  next  potential  victim  from 
theft,  robbery,  injury,  even  death." 

Clerke  adds:  "And  if  the  fellow  has  any 
possibility  of  rehabilitation,  we  try  to  give  It 
to  him.  Of  coxirse.  there  are  some  absolutely 
beyond  help.  It's  depressing  to  have  to  admit 
that  a  guy  is  beyond  saving,  but  sometimes 
you  have  to  do  it  and  concentrate  on  the 
ones  you  might  be  able  to  help." 

There  are  several  cases  that  Green  and 
Clerke  like  to  recall.  One  Is  that  of  Connie. 
They  arrested  her  for  armed  robbery  and 
prostitution.  But  they  perceived  some  good 
qualities  In  her  and  convinced  her  to  enter 
a  drag  cure  program  where  she  achieved 
success.  Now  she's  engaged  to  a  manager 
of  a  restaurant,  and  the  two  young  cops  plan 
to  attend  her  wedding  one  of  these  days. 

aiUUeMT  TO  ROBBm 

Then  there's  the  incident  of  the  Florida 
State  University  student  who  lived  with  his 
mother  and  an  aunt  and  who  became 
ashamed  of  asking  them  for  money  to  finance 
his  social  life 

Clerke  recalls:  "This  guy,  a  bright  physics 
major,  took  to  robbing  people  as  they  left 
cafeterias  and  beaded  for  parking  lots  to  pick 
up  their  care.  Once  we  established  his  In- 
variable pattern,  he  was  a  dead  duck.  We 
grabbed  him.  But  we  talked  things  over, 
showed  him  how  he  was  simply  ruining  his 
life.  When  he  went  to  court,  I  went  along 
and  got  him  off — the  Judge  was  very  under- 
standing. I  got  him  back  into  Florida  State — 
he's  on  a  scholarship — and  now  he's  working 
for  bis  master's  degree.  He's  given  up  his 
stupid  robberies,  and  he's  made  two  cops  very 
happy  for  keeping  faith  with  us  " 

Another  case  Is  that  of  a  petty  thief  named 
Jo«.  Oreen  and  Clerke  got  him  a  job  in  a 
boM  kitchen.  Trouble  la,  any  time  nme- 
thSng  Is  stolen.  Joe  gets  blamed  because  of 
bis  record  For  example,  a  side  of  beef  Is  mass- 
ing. Joe  did  It.  mjt  the  manager.  Poor  Joe 
telepbonea  Oreen  or  Clerke.  They  go  to  the 
hotel,  polat  out  to  the  manager  that  Joe 
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doesn't  even  own  a  car  to  transport  a  aide 
of  beef,  and  their  "protege"  Is  permitted  to 
keep  his  Job. 

QOABaKI,     IN     CAB 

Greene  and  Gierke  work  so  closely  as  a 
team  that  when  they  were  wounded,  a  fellow 
officer  remarked  with  grim  humor,  "These 
guys  believe  so  much  in  togetherness  that 
when  they  get  shot  they  do  It  together." 

Actually,  it  was  their  compassionate  stram 
that  caused  them  to  stop  bullets.  They  were 
cruising  in  their  unmarked  car  when  they 
encountered  an  incident  In  the  making — a 
cabdrlver  was  refusing  to  accept  a  passenger 
unless  he  raised  his  sports  sblrt  to  show  that 
he  wasn't  carrying  a  gun.  The  prospective 
passenger — he  proved  to  be  a  robber  and 
rapist — was  high  on  pUls  and  angry.  He  re- 
fused to  raise  his  ablrt.  Oreen  and  Clerke 
got  out  of  their  car  to  Investigate. 

Says  Green:  "Cops'  instinct  told  me  this 
guy  was  dangerous,  but  we  have  restrictions 
on  use  of  our  guns.  We  were  90  percent  con- 
vinced that  he  was  armed,  but  you  have 
to  be  100  i>ercent  sure — you  can't  start 
shooting  Just  because  somebody  reaches  un- 
der his  shirt.  He  might  Juit  be  trying  to 
conceal  narcotics.  It  was  this  hesitation  un- 
der the  niles  that  got  us  wounded.  By  the 
time  we  were  sure  that  he  had  a  gun,  we 
already  had  bullets  in  us.  Then  we  returned 
his  fire,  and  we  kUled  him.  It  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant thing  to  do." 

Clerke  suffered  a  serious  wound  In  his  left 
thigh.  Green  was  the  beneficiary  of  one  of 
those  lucky  breaks.  In  his  left  shirt  pocket, 
over  the  heart  region,  he  carried  a  thick 
sheaf  of  pictures  of  wanted  criminals.  The 
bullet  first  creased  his  left  hand  and  was  de- 
flected toward  his  chest.  However,  it  first 
encountered  the  sheaf  of  pictures  and  almost 
completely  spent  its  force. 

"Prom  that  night  on,"  says  Oreen,  "I've 
been  carrying  more  wanted  pictures  than 
ever  in  that  same  pocket.  Those  guys  In  the 
pictures  quite  possibly  saved  my  life." 

In  the  story  of  most  policemen,  there's  the 
quiet  heroism  of  the  wives — in  this  case  two 
lovely  women — who  sweat  out  the  hours  after 
seeing  the  husband  off  to  work,  living  with 
the  dread  of  knowing  that  he  may  run  Into 
a  situation  that  could  cost  him  his  life.  Susan 
Clerke  and  Mary  Jo  Oreen  are  close  friends 
and  spend  a  lot  of  time  together — in  fact. 
they  were  together  "the  night  the  boys  were 
shot."  as  they  put  It. 

"night  lokeliksss" 
Says  Susan,  mother  of  a  5-year-old  daugh- 
ter, "Oh,  sure,  I  worry  about  him,  quite  in- 
tensively. But  it  has  become  my  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  I  Just  try  to  make  sure  that  I  don't 
communicate  any  of  this  worry  to  my  little 
girl." 
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And  &Iary  Jo  Oreen.  who  has  a  S-yeAr-old 
son:  "Gerry  always  tells  me  that  nothing  bad 
can  happen  to  him  but  now  I  know  that 
Isn't  true.  It's  possible  that  I  can  become 
a  widow  any  night." 

If  you  ask  Susan  or  Mary  Jo  what  makea 
them  such  good  friends,  they  say  without 
emotion:  "We  have  so  much  In  common. 
Night  loneliness." 

BHAKX    1 1 000    RZWAaO 

Still,  they  have  reaped  a  pleasant  com- 
munion out  of  one  aspect  of  police  work. 
When  Oerry  Oreen  was  named  Miami's  "Po- 
liceman of  the  Tear"  and  received  a  $1000 
check  as  part  of  his  reward,  he  Insisted  on 
splitting  it  with  Walt  Clerke.  The  money  was 
spent  just  as  young  wives  would  like  to 
spend  It — the  Oreens  and  the  CTerkes  went 
on  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

Oreen  and  Clerke  became  cope  through 
different  routes.  "When  I  was  In  college  here 
In  Florida,"  says  Oreen.  "I  saw  so  many  young 
guys  going  down  the  drain  by  way  of  nar- 
cotics, I  decided  to  get  on  the  good  side  of 
life  before  anything  happened  to  me."  Clerke 
telU  you,  "I  Inherited  the  Job.  My  dad  was 
on  the  police  force  In  New  York,  an  Inepec- 


tor,  In  fact,  and  when  it  came  time  to  choose 
a  career,  I  Just  foUowed  In  his  footsteps." 

The  two  oops  usually  work  from  4  pjn.  to 
midnight  and  In  plain  clothes.  Capt.  Phil 
Doherty,  the  man  who  assigned  them  to- 
gether because  be  envisioned  how  well  they 
would  cooperate,  says  they  are  great  in  rec- 
ognizing criminal  patterns.  A  prime  exam- 
ple— a  report  came  in  on  a  barroom  robbery 
In  a  nearby  county.  Oreen  and  Clerke  felt 
that  the  method  of  operation  fitted  some 
Miami-based  robbers  they  knew.  So  they 
staked  out  the  obvious  roadway  of  return 
from  the  robbery  scene  and,  sure  enough,  the 
robbers  rode  right  into  their  hands.  Quite 
surprised,  too. 

BXPLOBIVX    MONKT 

In  their  anti-robbery  work.  Green  and 
Clerke  use  some  sophisticated  weapons.  One 
of  these — distributed  quite  generously  to 
merchants — is  what  seems  to  be  a  package  of 
money.  In  fact,  it  does  have  a  real  |S  bill  on 
top.  But,  It  is  rigged  so  that  five  minutes  after 
a  robber  makes  off  with  It.  it  explodes  with 
tear  gas  and  red  dye. 

Says  Clerke:  'It's  quite  a  shoe*  to  these 
poor  guys  when  they  learn  what  it's  like  to 
be  caiight  red-handed." 

TH«   10   HXaOIC  POLICK   BICXTVINO   HONOa&BI.X 

MzirnoN 

Detective  Thomas  Brown,  Waterbury, 
Conn.:  Detective  Brown  received  a  citation 
from  I»resldent  Nbcon  for  an  unusual  rescue 
that  he  performed  during  a  fire.  While  a 
wind-swept  blaze  was  turning  an  old  tene- 
ment Into  an  Infemo,  Brown  spied  a  woman 
screaming  from  a  third-floor  window.  Since  it 
was  apparent  she  had  no  escape.  Brown  posi- 
tioned himself  below  the  window,  called  to 
her  to  Jump,  and  caught  her  in  hts  arms,  sav- 
ing her  life. 

Sgt.  Lorraine  Owsley,  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.:  A  10-year  veteran  on  the  force, 
Sgt.  Owsley  has  performed  In  many  flelds  of 
police  work,  but  she's  a  specialist  In  child 
abuse  cases,  sex  offenses  against  minors,  do- 
mestic problems  and  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. Because  of  her  tact  and  ability  to 
gain  the  trust  of  minors  and  women,  she  Is 
frequently  called  in  when  off  duty  to  help 
out  in  emergencies.  She  also  often  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  self-defense  for  women. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Michael  J.  Curfman,  Rlver> 
side  County,  Calif.:  When  students  at  Mo- 
reno Valley  High  School  had  a  run-in  with 
police,  Curfman  was  disturbed  both  In  gen- 
eral and  because  the  school  was  his  alma 
mater.  Since  he  himself  had  been  "anti-cop" 
In  school,  he  felt  he  understood  the  root  of 
the  problem.  On  hla  own  time,  he  went  back 
to  the  campus,  organized  educational  rap 
sessions,  and  was  given  credit  for  Improving 
the  student  attitude  toward  good  citizenship. 

Officer  Gary  E.  McQaughey,  Minneapolis, 
Minn,:  McOaughey  was  key  figure  in  break- 
ing up  a  kldnapplng-proetltutlon  ring  that 
crossed  the  state  line  from  Minneapolis  to 
Madison,  WU.  His  dUlgence  built  a  case  that 
resulted  in  numerous  arrests  and  convic- 
tions. However,  he  concentrated  equally  on 
rehabUltatlon,  assisted  by  his  wife,  Elaine, 
who  befriended  many  of  the  girls  and  helped 
them  to  a  new  start.  Fellow  officers  chafac- 
terlze  him  as  a  "concerned  cop." 

Patrolman  Gerald  Brlndell,  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo. :  A  tenacious  lawman.  Patrolman 
Brlndell  encountered  three  robt>er8  fleeing 
from  a  food  shop.  He  pursued  one  Into  a 
drainage  ditch.  The  robber  pumped  foxir  bul- 
leU  into  him,  but  stlU  Brlndell  kept  going, 
even  trying  to  climb  a  fence.  When  other 
police  arrived,  Brlndell  was  clearheaded 
enoxigh  to  give  tnfotmatlon  leading  to  the 
capture  of  the  trio.  He  needed  massive  blood 
transfusions  to  survive. 

Patrolman  Harry  Solomon,  Highland  Park. 
Mich.:  After  tracing  a  robbery  suspect  to  a 
hotiae.  Patrolman  Solomon  found  the  man 
was  holding  three  small  children  as  hostaget, 
and  threatening  to  kill  them  unless  he  was 
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allowed  to  escape.  Solomon  kept  his  cool.  He 
called  through  the  door  asking  for  a  con- 
ference. The  robber  agreed  on  condition  that 
the  policeman  discard  his  gun.  Solomon 
agreed,  entered  unarmed,  and  was  able  to 
talk  the  man  Into  surrender. 

Capt.  Lynn  Rudolph,  KcAomo,  Ind.:  Capt. 
Rudolph  Is  a  prime  example  of  a  specialist 
many  law-enforcement  agencies  flnd  Indls- 
IMnsable  these  days — ^the  narcotics  expert. 
Widely  In  demand  as  a  speaker  all  over  his 
state.  Rudolph  has  Increased  drug  arrests 
flvefold  In  four  years  as  head  of  a  special 
Investigation  unit.  Sometimes  he  goes  under- 
ground to  develop  informants,  and  frequently 
poses  as  an  ex-addlct  who  kicked  the  habit. 

Patrolman  R.  Spence  PhUllps,  Ogden, 
Utah:  Patrolman  Phillips  didn't  have  time 
to  think  things  over  when  he  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  an  auto  accident.  A  car  had  over- 
turned in  a  drainage  ditch.  The  driver  was 
pinned  Inside  with  his  head  vmder  water. 
Phillips  waded  in.  squeezed  through  a  partly 
opened  window,  supported  the  man's  head 
until  help  arrived.  As  It  turned  out,  the  vic- 
tim was  a  cop-hater,  and  afterwards  called 
Phillips  "a  rotten  pig." 

Sgt.  David  H.  Upchurch,  Kentucky  State 
Police:  This  dedicated  officer  has  developed 
Trooper  Island,  a  sununer  camp  for  under- 
privUeged  boys,  from  a  faculty  for  less  than 
50  to  a  point  where  It  provides  happy  and 
healthful  vacations  for  over  500  youngsters. 
The  Kentucky  State  Police  maintain  it  as  a 
non-profit,  charitable  foundation.  Sgt.  Up- 
church  spends  much  of  his  own  time  travel- 
ing and  speaking  to  raise  funds  to  keep  the 
camp  operating. 

Officer  Ronald  H.  Cawthon,  Dallas,  Tex.: 
Because  of  his  performance  In  fire  rescues, 
gun  battles,  detective  work  and  especially  in 
training  other  officers,  Ron  Cawthon  is  de- 
scribed by  hla  superiors  as  "head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  average  pwllceman."  He  has 
won  a  number  of  police  honors  in  Dallas.  His 
ability  to  impart  his  expertise  to  young  offi- 
cers has  led  to  words  of  high  praise  for  his 
pupils — they're  caUed  "Cawthon-tralned 
men." 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MAS&ACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Spesiker,  the 
Efivironmental  Protection  Agency  esti- 
mates that  If  Just  55.000  of  the  300,000 
Boston  commuters  formed  car  pools,  the 
rlder-per-car  average  at  rush  hour  would 
rise  from  Its  current  1.1  persons  to  1.5. 
This  action  alone  would  allow  Boston  to 
meet  the  Fedeal  pollution  rules  sched- 
uled to  go  Into  effect  In  1977.  No  further 
action  would  be  needed. 

Acting  on  this  Idea,  Boston  radio  sta- 
tion WBZ  has  begun  a  "commuter  com- 
puter clubcar"  designed  to  group  com- 
muters who  live  near  each  other  and 
work  the  same  hours,  into  a  single  car- 
pool.  Some  25.000  people  have  responded 
to  WBZs  urglngs  and  picked  up  "club- 
car"  applications.  The  radio  station  ex- 
pect6  to  have  over  a  million  applications 
handed  out  by  mid-October. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  featured  an 
article  on  September  19,  1973,  concern- 
ing WBZ'8  efforts,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  inserted  In  the  Rrcoiu)  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues: 
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Here's  a  TKaamc  Idea  fob  Beating  TaAJnc: 
T«T  PoaifiNa  Gab  Pool — Bosroif  Radio  Sta- 
tion Updates  an  Old  Cowcert,  Matcrhto 
Commutebs  WrrH  CoMPtrrEBs 
(By  Thomas  Ehrich) 
Boston. — Mary    Parker's    workdays    begin 
and  end  In  a  brutal  58-mile,  four-lane,  bump- 
er-to-bumper mad  rush  along  Route  138. 

So  the  secretary  signed  up  fast  when  radio 
station  WBZ  told  her  she  could  Join  a  "com- 
muter computer  clubcar  "  to  share  the  driv- 
ing, save  money  and  even  have  fun  on  her 
drive  between  her  home  in  Plymouth  and  the 
Chevron  oil  office  to  Waltham  where  she 
works.  "Maybe  I  won't  be  talking  to  myself 
all  the  time,"  says  Mrs.  Parker. 

WBZ  figures  there  are  many,  many  traffic- 
weary  Mary  Parkers  among  the  300.000  com- 
muters who  clog  the  highways  around  Boston 
every  rush  hour — nearly  all  of  them  driving 
alone.  So  the  station  dusted  off  an  old  Idea, 
the  car  pool.  Jazzed  It  up  a  bit  and  came  up 
with  a  public-service  promotion  whose  suc- 
cess so  far  has  startled  even  WBZ  and  its 
parent  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

Some  20.000  motorists  have  picked  up 
"clubcar"  applications  at  tunnel  toll  booths 
in  the  four  weeks  since  'WBZ  announcers 
overcame  their  Initial  Inability  to  say  "com- 
muter computer  clubcar"  quickly  and  began 
plugging  it  at  least  twice  an  hovir.  Another 
5,800  commuters  have  written  to  the  station 
for  applications.  Stores,  restaurants  and  of- 
fices have  begun  handing  out  applications, 
and  by  mid-October.  WBZ  expects  to  have 
over  a  million  applications  in  the  hands  of 
motorists. 

LIKE  COMPUTEB  DATTNO 

The  clubcar  system  works  sort  of  like  a 
computerized  dating  service.  Those  who  fill 
out  applications  wlU  be  matched  with  other 
commuters  who  live  nearby  and  work  simi- 
lar hours.  Each  applicant  wUl  receive  up  to 
10  names  of  others  making  similar  commutes, 
and  it  will  be  up  to  them  to  get  together  and 
form  their  own  car  pools. 

Just  how  many  people  actually  will  pool 
their  rush-hour  tedium  when  the  match-ups 
start  going  into  the  maU  later  this  month  is 
anyone's  guess.  But  WBZ  and  Its  partner  In 
the  scheme,  the  regional  ALA  Auto  &  Travel 
Club  (formerly  the  Automobile  Legal  Asso- 
ciation) have  high  hopes — as  do  state  and 
federal  pollution  agencies. 

"We  think  car  pools  will  become  a  basic 
mode  of  transportation"  In  the  Boston  area 
until  planned  msiss-transit  improvements  are 
completed  around  1978,  says  John  McOlen- 
non,  who  heads  the  regional  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  office.  The  federal  agency 
and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Trans- 
portation have  been  toiling  for  months  on  a 
master  plan  to  reduce  auto  traffic  and  cut 
polluuon.  and  they  had  considered  such 
drastic  measures  as  banning  cars  from  the 
city  one  day  a  week  and  closing  some  down- 
town parking  lots.  Just  this  month.  Gov. 
Prancls  Sergeant  unveUed  a  broad  transit 
plan  that  relies  heavily  on  car  pools  and  may 
eventually  Include  such  Inducements  as  spe- 
cial expressway  lanes  reserved  for  cars  with 
more  than  one  occupant. 

The  EPA  figures  that  If  Just  55.000  Boston 
commuters  formed  car  pools,  the  average 
rush-hour  rldershlp  woud  rise  to  1.6  persons 
a  car  from  1.1  currently.  That  alone  would 
enable  Boston  to  meet  the  federal  pollu- 
tion rules  due  to  go  Into  effect  in  1977.  We 
wouldn't  have  a  need  for  any  further  trans- 
portation strategy, "  Mr.  McGlennon  asserts. 

"We  were  there  at  the  right  time  with  the 
right  idea, "  says  Jerry  Wlshnow,  WBZ-s  29- 
year-old  "director  of  creative  services."  We 
decided  transportation  was  the  Issue  this 
year."  Last  year  WBZ's  public-affairs  pro- 
motion was  a  "Shape  Up  Boston"  campaign 
for  dieting,  exerclae  and  nutrition. 
btmbol:   a   i»ss  fontiac 

Getting  commuters  into  car  pools  wont  be 
easy,  as  even  the  ebulUent  Mr.  Wlahnow  con- 
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cedes.  "Car  pools  seem  pedestrian,"  he  says. 
Hence  the  name  clubcar,  which  WBZ  plugs  as 
a  "special  place  for  friends  to  gather  on  the 
long  ride  to  work.  .  .  .  Part  of  a  forgotten 
era." 

The  clubcar  symbol  Is  a  1938  Pontlac  tour- 
ing car  with  a  relaxed  driver  and  with  six 
paaaengers  sipping  coffee  and  chatting  in 
the  iMck.  "It's  a  whole  new  way  to  get  to 
work,"  promises  a  two-page  ad  In  the  re- 
gional edition  of  Time  magazine.  And  on  the 
air,  personalities  ranging  from  weatherman 
Don  Kent  to  kiddie  show  host  Rex  Trailer 
hammer  away  at  the  theme  "the  best  way  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses  is  to  ride  In  the 
same  car." 

The  clubcar  sponsors  are  working  on  other 
inducements,  besides  the  WOO  a  year  they 
estimate  the  average  motorists  can  save  by 
riding  in  a  car  pool  of  four  persons.  WBZ 
has  visions  of  ultimately  arranging  free 
downtown  shuttlebus  service,  reduced  park- 
ing rates  and  even  cut-rate  shopping  and 
free  coffee  for  clut>car  riders,  plus  a  free 
phone  service  to  give  them  how-to-get 
around  Boston  advice  anytime  of  the  day  or 
night. 


MARKETTNG  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
/  TION  TRENDS 

Hon.  frank  e.  denholm 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently addressed  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Independent  Truckers  As- 
sociation and  because  of  the  special  order 
on  transportation  before  the  Congress 
today,  I  submit  for  the  Record  portions 
of  my  comments  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

The  marketing  and  transportation 
systems  in  America — and  around  the 
world,  have  been  subjected  to  a  frustra- 
tion and  stress  during  the  last  year  im- 
equaled  in  recorded  times  of  Peace  or 
War. 

COICICESCX   AND   TRADE 

A  system  of  marketing  can  not  exist 
without  a  viable  structure  and  system  of 
transportation. 

Commerce  is  trade.  Transportation  is 
the  wheels  of  trade.  Commerce  and  trade 
are  synonymous  terms  that  are  essential 
to  the  economy  of  America — between  the 
States  of  this  Union  and  in  the  commun- 
ity of  nations  of  the  world. 

Never  has  a  culture  or  society,  per- 
fected or  primitive,  existed  without  ade- 
quate food,  fiber  and  shelter.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  essential  requirements 
of  life  Is  trade  in  aoe  form  or  another — 
but  there  can  not  be  trade  or  commerce 
without  transportation — in  one  form  or 
another.  That  is  a  truism  of  the  past  It  is 
a  truism  today — and  it  shall  be  a  truism 
of  tomorrow.  Yet,  we  meet  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  knowledge  that  we  live  in 
a  highly  industrialized  American  society 
of  the  final  decades  of  the  20th  century — 
and  with  the  realization  that  we  remain 
"wedded"  to  principles  of  yesterday — 
that  are  now  wholly  Inadequate  in  sup- 
port of  a  viable  transportation  system 
of  the  future. 

m  the  beglrming  96  percent  of  the 
American  p<H)ulatlon  lived  on  the  land — 
at  or  close  to  the  source  of  productl(m 
of  essenUal  food  and  fiber.  By  the  turn  of 
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the  20th  century  about  50  percent  of  the 
people  In  this  country  were  engaged  in 
the  great  industrial  revolution  and  50 
percent  remained  on  the  land,  tamed  the 
wilderness  and  farmed  the  last  frontier. 

Today,  almost  96  percent  of  the  total 
American  population  live  in  the  indus- 
trialized urban  centers  and  demand  fa- 
cilities of  transportation  for  the  essen- 
tial delivery  of  all  foods  and  fibers.  Air, 
railway  suid  water  transit  systems  can 
not  satisfy  the  current  demands  for 
transportation  of  food  and  fiber.  The  in- 
dependent truckers  are  the  connecting 
link  from  the  source  of  production  to 
millions  of  consumers. 

Now.  as  never  before,  the  motor  carrier 
transport  system  forms  a  material  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  Thousands  of  independent 
truckers  will  terminal  before  I  complete 
my  remarks  today — and  without  the  por- 
tal-to-portal truck  deliveries  there  would 
be  no  bread,  no  cereal,  no  coffee,  no  milk 
or  food  of  any  kind  on  the  breakfast 
tables  of  millions  of  Americans  tomorrow 
morning.  The  responsibility  of  the  inde- 
pendent truckers  is  an  awesome  task  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system. 

THX  BOL^  OP  KXCITLATOKT  ACKNCIXS 

Each  common  carrier  for  hire  must 
qualify  in  procedural  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  an  era  of  the  past — and  too 
aiUxi  each  must  operate  pursuant  to  a 
limited  authority  absent  of  contempo- 
rary wisdom  in  maximized  eflQciency  of 
comparative  economic  advantage  be- 
cause of  outmoded  principles  of  admin- 
istrative policies  imposed  by  regiilatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

The  agencies  of  government.  Federal 
and  State,  should  represent  the  public 
interest  and  assiu'e  everyone  in  need  a 
system  of  transportation  founded  upon 
convenience  and  necessity  at  tariff  rates 
just  and  reasonable  to  the  consignor  but 
eqmtable  and  profitable  to  the  carrier.  I 
sxibmit  the  regulatory  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  have  sub- 
stantially failed  in  every  obligation  of 
duty  to  the  carriers,  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  public. 

Rail  transit  carriers  have  for  years 
been  the  backbone  of  ton-mileage  cargo 
transportation  in  America.  They  have 
enjoyed  the  most  favorable  priorities  of 
the  long-haul  carriers  similar  to  the 
legal  concept  of  first  in  time — first  in 
right.  As  tarifT  rates  have  increased — 
rail  service,  by  and  large  has  decreased. 
As  demand  and  freight  on  longhaul  ton 
cargo  per  mile  shipments  has  increased 
the  solvency  of  many  rail  transit  systems 
has  deteriorated  to  economic  collapse. 
The  number  of  available  boxcars  are 
short  of  demand  in  every  consignor  sta- 
tion and  the  system  is  racked  with  ob- 
solescence and  in  many  instances  total 
deterioration — but  not  a  single  agency  of 
Government  has  sought  a  solution  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  regulatory  agencies  have  fixed 
tariir  rates,  limited  authority  of  carriers 
and  Impeded  commerce.  A  recent  study 
of  railway  cargo  movement  support*  the 
theory  that  the  average  boxcar  is  in  a 
loaded  transit  status  only  6  percent  of 
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the  time.  Most  motor  carriers  under- 
stand the  concept  of  Imposed  limitations 
of  authority  on  backhaul  freight  move- 
ment. The  motor  carriers  are  far  su- 
perior in  efficiency  but  they  are  also  sub- 
ject to  limitations  of  authority  and  tariff 
restrictions  with  many  over-the-road 
carriers  operating  at  50  percent  or  less 
of  capacity. 

I  operated  my  own  class  B  carrier 
truck  transport  business  for  several  years 
in  interstate  commerce  after  World  War 
n.  I  maintained  a  record  of  about  30  per- 
cent efficiency — 50  percent  of  the  time 
without  a  backhaul  plus  10  to  20  per- 
cent down  time  for  repair,  service  and 
time  logs. 

The  impact  of  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lations conceived  in  the  public  interest 
have  often  r.^ulted  In  converse  con- 
sequences— an  economic  hardship  on  the 
carriers  and  Increased  freight  costs  to 
the  shippers  Neither  are  in  the  public 
interest.  The  current  crisis  of  the  rail- 
way system  is  proof  thereof.  Many  rail 
cargo  systens  are  at  the  threshold  of 
bankruptcy  as  shippers  pay  the  costs  of 
increased  freipht  rates  and  services 
diminish  on  abandoned  lines.  But  the 
real  falacy  of  the  "rate  makers" — the 
regulatory  agencies.  Is  to  equate  ton- 
mileage  services  of  the  truck  transport 
portal-to-portal  systems,  to  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  rail  transit  system.  Con- 
sequently, the  marketing  structure  of  a 
free  competitive  society  reflects  the  dol- 
lar losses  to  the  same  shippers  that  pay 
the  costs  of  a  "messed-up"  transit  sys- 
tem across  the  country. 

LXdSLATTVC  RKCOKO 

Among  bills  expected  to  receive  prompt 
consideration  by  Congress  are  three 
measures  that  are  all  related  to  railroad 
transportation. 

The  Senate  passed  legislation  (S.  2060 > 
that  is  expected  to  receive  early  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee provides  up  to  $210  million  for  the 
continuance  of  Northeast  rail  service 
until  a  permanent  solution  can  be  found. 

The  Senate  Conmierce  Committee  is 
expected  to  promptly  consider  legisla- 
tion (S.  21M)  that  provides  for  a  study 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  the  help  of  an  advisory  council  to 
seek  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problem 
within  12  months  thereafter.  That  pend- 
ing proposal  also  establishes  a  4-month 
moratorium  on  all  rail  abandonments. 

The  Senate  also  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  legislation 
*S.  1149)  that  provides  funding  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  railroad  rolling 
stock  and  to  Improve  car  utilization  and 
maintain  vital  car  ferry  service  and  shore 
side  facilities. 

All  of  the  pending  legislation  before 
the  Congress  concerns  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  administration  of  the  national  rail 
transportation  systems  while  truckers 
continue  to  be  unnoticed  in  the  quiet 
ccoitinuation  of  cargo  transportation  in 
the  pubUc  Interest.  The  United  Trans- 
portation Union  vigorously  supports  all 
of  the  pending  legislation  In  the  interest 
of  railroads  but  It  should  not  be  im- 
noticed  that  20  million  trucks  serving 
the  national  transportation  need  In  more 
than  250  billion  miles  of  cargo  deliveries 
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per  year  for  a  total  of  422  billion  t<Mi 
miles  of  cargo  in  1971  employs  over  9 
million  persons  overall  with  a  total  an- 
nual payroll  of  $72  billion  and  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  total  cargo 
movement  compared  to  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  the  national  share  of 
transportation  still  retained  by  the  rail- 
roads. Yet,  there  is  no  organized  effort  to 
support  legislation  in  the  interest  of  In- 
dependent truckers  £u:ross  the  country. 
The  impact  of  the  trucking  industry  on 
the  natioiud  economy  is  vast.  The  motor 
vehicle  and  allied  industries  account  for 
one-sixth  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  country.  Truckers  paid  an  esti- 
mated $5.8  billion  In  Federal  and  State 
taxes  last  year.  By  any  standard,  the 
trucking  industry  as  a  whole  is  vigorous 
and  healthy.  It  is  the  backbone  of  the 
national  transportation  industry  with  a 
prosperous  economic  future. 

Other  interesting  legislation  proposed 
Included  the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 
The  Nation  was  confronted  with  the 
failure  and  Insolvency  of  the  railway  In- 
dustry and  three  major  surface  transpor- 
tation industries,  including  rail,  truck, 
and  water  carriers  came  together  in  a 
spirit  of  effective  cooperaticoi  and  agreed 
on  a  number  of  elements  for  legislative 
change  and  reform.  It  was  significant 
that  these  three  transportation  giants 
had  come  together  to  jointly  seek  a  solu- 
tion to  a  growing  national  problem. 

Out  of  the  deliberations  came  a  series 
of  separate  legislative  reforms.  The  re- 
sults of  the  combined  effort  were  present- 
ed to  Congress  as  a  legislative  proposal  to 
be  known  as  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress. 

The  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
House  and  Senate  held  hearings  and  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cormnerce 
Committee  head  many  witnesses  includ- 
ing William  A.  Bresnahan.  president  of 
the  American  Trucking  Association,  who 
stated  that : 

The  enactment  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  would  oonstltute  the  greateet  bul- 
wark against  the  most  serlouB  threat  we  have 
to  a  sound  tran^>ortatlon  s^Btem-natlonal- 
Izatlon. 

Bresnahan  told  the  committee  that: 

The  preernt  system  of  economic  regula- 
tion of  transportation  must  be  strengthened 
and  Improved.  The  different  modes  of 
transportation  need  greater  financial  sta- 
bUlty  and  to  have  avaUable  to  them  the  fi- 
nancial resources  required  for  continued 
modernlmtlon  and  expansion. 

We  believe  the  provlslona  of  this  Act  will 
strengthen  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country  and  place  all  forms  of  surface  trana- 
portetlon  In  a  better  position  to  mak«  the 
tachnologloal  Improvement  and  other  capi- 
tal Investments  that  are  vitally  necessary  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  growing  transportation 
needs  of  our  economy. 

We  have  under  prlvmte  ownership  the 
finest  transportation  svstem  in  the  world. 
Groups  of  foreign  representatives  coma  to 
our  shores  in  droves  to  study  our  system  to 
find  what  makes  it  superior.  The  answer  la 
simple;  under  fair  and  ImpartUl  regulation, 
in  the  public  Interest,  we  have  maintained  It 
within  the  private  enterprise  system. 

However,  the  92d  Congress  was  a  very 
busy  one  and  for  one  reason  or  another 
this  measure  never  became  public  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  imder 
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the  rules  of  the  Congress  at  the  close  of 
a  2-year  session  all  proposed  legislation 
that  is  not  enacted  must  be  reintroduced 
in  the  next  Congress  and  so,  early  this 
year,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1973  was  Introduced  again.  It  was  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  wliich  had  been  reported 
out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
late  in  1972. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  help  the  rail- 
roads, in  a  large  degree.  reeraLa  a  viable 
financial  stature  but  it  does  have  ele- 
ments for  other  surface  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  $3 
billion  in  guaranteed  loans — instired 
loans — for  railroad  rolling  stock  to  finally 
do  something  about  the  boxcar  shortage 
which  has  been  occurring  every  year  for 
longer  than  anyone  can  remember. 

Another  $2  billion  in  loan  guarantees 
are  provided  for  trucking  companies  and 
v.ater  carriers  to  help  buy  new  equipment 
and  Improve  plant  facilities — and  for 
railroads  to  use  for  capital  investment  in 
right-of-way  signaling  equipment  and 
other  faculties  except  rolling  stock. 

Some  regulatory  changes.  Including  a 
prohibition  on  carriers  from  providing 
service  below  cost:  a  requirement  that 
water  carriers  publish  their  rates  on  the 
transportation  of  bulk  commodities  as 
the  railroads  are  required  to  do  and  to 
require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  develop  better  procedures  for 
determining  adequate  revenue  levels  for 
service  carriers  of  all  modes. 

Further,  the  biU  would  prohibit  State 
or  local  taxation  of  carrier  property 
which  is  discriminatorily  high  compared 
to  other  industrial  and  commercisd  prop- 
erty in  the  tax  district.  It  would  also 
establish  a  better  procedure  for  acting  on 
abandonments  of  railroad  branch  lines 
including  a  provision  for  the  State  or 
local  government  to  help  make  up  the 
deficit  for  rendering  railroad  service  to 
any  of  these  branch  lines  they  insist  on 
retaining. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow 
greater  freedom  for  Independent  action 
by  truckers  as  individual  members  of 
rate  bureaus. 

There  are  impressive  provisions  in- 
cluded In  the  proposed  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
needs  the  attention  of  every  segment  of 
the  transportation  industry  in  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  because  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposal  are  addressed  to 
the  crises  among  railroads  and  In  par- 
ticular the  eastern  railroads,  including 
the  Penn  Central  railway  system. 
coNCLtraioNs  aho  aKco>iMxm>*TioNs 

The  free  competitive  marketing  struc- 
ture In  America  depends  directly  upon 
the  capacity  of  delivery  of  the  national 
transportation  systems  The  delivery  of 
commodities  sold  is  an  essential  link  of 
commerce  and  trade  and  without  depend- 
able, efficient,  and  prompt  transporta- 
tion there  cannot  be  a  free  competitive 
system  of  marketing  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Independent  truckers  are  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national   transportation  ays- 
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tem  and  without  the  motor  carrier  freight 
service  of  our  time  the  national  system 
of  transportation  would  totally  collapse. 
Trains  of  trucks  and  truck  trailers  are 
moving  throughout  the  United  States 
every  hour  of  every  day  and  every  night — 
and  without  them  there  would  be  no 
bread,  no  cereal,  no  milk  and  no  meat  or 
food  of  any  kind  on  the  tables  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  tomorrow  morning. 

However,  the  Independent  truckers  are 
the  most  licensed,  the  most  regulated,  the 
most  taxed  but  yet  the  least  represented 
in  State  legislatures  and  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  all  interests  in  the  Industry 
of  transportation. 

Air,  rail,  and  water  transportation  can 
not  equsd  the  [>ortal -to-portal  service 
rendered  by  motor  carriers  and  no  ef- 
fective national  system  of  transportation 
can  be  accomplished  until  all  of  the  com- 
ponent p>arts  are  considered  with  equal 
emphasis  on  every  geographical  area  of 
this  country. 

The  Def>artment  of  Transportation 
and  the  Amtrak  program  will  be  a  failure 
until  there  is  a  total  recognition  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  national 
transportation  problems.  The  Amtrak  ex- 
cluded many  of  the  upper  mldwestem 
States  including  South  Dakota,  and  a 
national  transit  system  must  include  all 
modes  of  transportation  and  every  geo- 
graphical area. 

Too  often  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — ICC — and  State  regulatory 
commissions  have  acted  as  police  agen- 
cies of  govenunent  in  defining  authority 
of  independent  carriers  and  as  rate  fix- 
ing agencies  rather  than  assuring  a  total 
transportation  system  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Future  policies  of  Government 
must  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  transportation  industry  in 
achieving  uniformity  of  regulations  af- 
fecting freight  traffic. 

Rates  suid  tariffs  must  be  commensu- 
rate with  service  in  portal  to  portal 
deliveries  and  motor  carrier  cargo  ship- 
ments should  not  be  compared  to  old 
standards  of  rail  transit  traffic. 

Agencies  of  government,  FWeral  and 
State,  must  act  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people  to  assure  the  carriers,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipp>ers  of  a  continuity 
of  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

There  must  be  an  effort  to  maximize 
efficiency  of  operation  and  productivity 
•of  the  transportation  system  in  America. 
The  possibility  of  quasi-private  and  pub- 
lic regional  warehouses  must  be  evalu- 
ated to  provide  a  continuity  of  a  delivery 
system  on  a  delivery  line  to  allow  for 
peak  load  and  seasonal  stress  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  a  continuous  delivery  system 
In  production  of  a  free  and  competitive 
marketing  system. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  to  recognize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  an  inadequate  transportation 
system  is  an  invitation  to  foreign  govern- 
ments to  enter  our  domestic  systems  of 
marketing  and  transportation.  Countries 
such  as  Japan  are  now  seeking  alterna- 
tives to  the  uncertainty  of  our  present 
system  of  marketing  and  transportation. 

The  future  will  demand  the  best  of  our 
combined  efforts  of  private  and  public 
minded  persons  in  se^Llng  essential  aolu- 
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tions  to  the  problems  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing today. 

I  was  in  Europe  and  South  America 
during  the  August  recess  of  the  Congress. 
I  attempted  to  evaluate  and  study  the 
marketing  and  transportation  systems  of 
other  countries.  I  am  convinced  that 
America  is  first  in  production,  marketing, 
and  transportation  of  all  commodities. 
I  have  observed  the  results  of  exporting 
capital  and  technology  to  all  countries 
in  Western  Euror>e  and  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  South  America. 

It  Is  a  commonly  accepted  practice  for 
American  investment  and  technology  to 
invade  the  domestic  economy  of  silmoet 
every  foreign  country  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  new  experience  for  us  to  an- 
ticipate the  Invasion  of  foreign  coimtries 
in  our  domestic  marketing  and  trans- 
portation problems  of  America.  However, 
if  we  fail  to  provide  a  continuity  of  serv- 
ice to  our  own  people  and  between  the 
States — and  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  should  expect  other  countries 
to  enter  our  systems  of  marketing  and 
transix>rtation  in  America.  They  will  do 
so  out  of  necessity  and  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  interested  groups  from  for- 
eign countries  are  considering  that  pos- 
sibility at  this  time. 

"ITierefore,  in  my  judgment  and  based 
upon  my  experiences,  I  submit  that  we 
consider  a  total  review  of  the  functlcm 
and  performance  of  regulatorj*  agencies. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have  uni- 
formity of  regulations  in  interstate  traffic 
and  a  less  complex  but  more  reasonable 
regulatory  system.  We  must  recognize 
the  benefits  of  new  technology  in  coop- 
eration for  extensive  intermodal  transit 
systems  in  the  luitional  and  public  inter- 
est. We  need  a  standardization  of  safety 
requirements,  equipment  dimensions, 
limitations  of  weight  facUties  and  equip- 
ment and  ever  changing  road  tax  con- 
sequences imposed  upon  interstate  move- 
ment of  a  national  freight  transit  sys- 
tem. We  need  regulatorj'  agencies  that 
act  and  operate  in  the  pubhc  interest. 
That  includes  the  interest  of  carriers 
as  well  as  the  Interest  of  shippers.  We 
need  automated  handling  equipment, 
computcH*  routing  and  radio  communica- 
tions to  reduce  locuUng  and  unloading 
delays  and  to  insure  "fuU  load"  efficiency 
of  operaticm  at  all  times. 

■Riere  will  be  a  continuing  concern  for 
environmental  protection  and  we  should 
recognize  the  changing  economics  of 
transportation  as  a  result  of  the  thres- 
hold of  the  current  energy  crisis.  There 
will  be  a  recognition  of  the  lessening  of 
competition  In  favor  ot  cooperation  and 
coordlnatloD  in  the  national  interest. 
"Hie  avera^  revenue  of  trucks — that  is 
the  cost  to  the  shipper  has  increased  from 
43.4  cents  per  N-ehicle  mile  in  1950  to  91.1 
cents  per  mile  in  1970.  The  revenue  in- 
creases to  the  shipper  are  not  imduly 
large  In  consideration  of  the  increasing 
costs  to  the  truckers.  However,  such  in- 
creases are  bound  to  have  an  Important 
impact  on  shippers  and  the  capacity  of 
carriers  to  continue  in  business. 

Manufacturing.  nonmanufartured 

goods,  retail  and  wholesale  business  car- 
go in  all  sectors  of  our  economy  are  In- 
timately Interrelated  and  dependent 
upon  a  vlahto  trmnsportattoo  system.  Any 
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Impediment  or  stoppage  seriously  dis- 
torts the  national  economy.  Recent  ex- 
amples of  the  disasterous  resiilts  of  mon- 
etary paralysis  in  one  or  more  elements 
of  the  transportation  system  underscore 
the  increasing  interdependence  of  the 
total  national  transportation  sjrstem. 

Never  since  the  Invention  of  the  wheel 
has  a  greater  need  existed  for  imagina- 
tive programs  of  marketing  and  trans- 
portation in  our  time  and  in  the  future. 
The  time  for  action  Is  now.  We  are  at  the 
threshold  of  a  national  crisis  In  trans- 
portation. We  have  the  choice  of  alter- 
natives— action  or  reaction.  Let  us  act. 
An  adequate  and  viable  transportation 
system  must  not  fail  if  a  free  competi- 
tive marketing  structure  is  to  prevail. 


RESULTS    OP    LIBRARY    OF 
CONGRESS  REPORT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pub- 
licly releasing  today  the  results  of  a 
Library  of  Congress  report  which  re- 
veals that  civilian  grade  creep  since  1964 
at  the  Pentagon  is  costing  taxpayers  ap- 
proximately $430  million  annually. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  grade 
creep  refers  to  the  tendency  of  both  the 
military  and  civil  service  to  become  con- 
tinuously more  topheavy. 

This  extra  $430  million  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  civilian  bureaucracy  at  the 
Pentagon  becoming  constantly  more  top- 
heavy.  The  cost  of  grade  creep  is  yet 
another  example  of  how  less  and  less  of 
each  dollar  spent  on  defense  is  used  to 
buy  simple,  austere  weapons  and  more 
defense  dollars  are  eaten  up  by  topheavy 
bureaucracies.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  allow  the  Pentagon's  bureaucracy  to 
grow  like  wildfire — sucking  up  more  and 
more  of  oin*  defense  dollars. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  com- 
pares the  fiscal  year  1964  distribution  of 
civil  service  ranks  with  the  fiscal  year 
1972  grade  structure.  The  total  number 
of  employees  working  on  Jime  30,  1972, 
is  used  to  arrive  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' estimate  and  all  pay  raises  through 
September  1973  are  added.  In  short,  the 
report  demonstrates  the  cost  of  a  1964 
grade  structure  at  today's  emplosrment 
level  with  recent  pay  Increases  would  be 
nearly  half  a  bUhon  dollars  lower. 

The  study  does  not  include  the  4.7  per- 
cent pay  increase  approved  by  President 
Nixon  last  week.  This  new  pay  increase 
would  add  approximately  $16  million  to 
the  cost  of  grade  creep  for  a  total  of  $446 
million. 

According  to  the  study,  the  number  of 
DOD  employees  at  the  rank  of  08-13 
and  above  has  increased  from  8.19  per- 
cent In  19«4  to  10.44  percent  In  1972. 

The  library  said  In  Its  report  that 
"these  figures  represent  crude  averages 
and  only  approximately  the  amount  ac- 
tually spent."  but  added  that  "according 
to  our  calculations  •  •  •  grade  creep 
would  account  for  an  increase  In  the 
annual  DOD  civilian  payroQ  of  approxl- 
m*tel7  $430  million  since  fiscal  year  1964. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting  any 
decrease  in  psiy  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees, but  I  am  merely  protesting  the 
tendency  of  the  civilian  bureaucracy  to 
be  laden  with  highly  paid  civil  servants. 

I  am  calling  today  upon  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  Schlesinger  to  return  to 
the  1964  grade  structure.  That  seems  to 
be  one  way  to  squeeze  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  fat  out  of  the  defense 
budget. 

The  Library's  report  follows: 
Tm  LrsxART  or  CoNcacss, 

CONGRJESSIONAI,  RXSKAKCH  SERVICE, 

Washington,  DC,  September  26,  1973. 
To:  Honorable  Les  AspLo. 
Prom:  Robert  L.  Ooldlch.  Analyst  In  National 

Defense. 
Via:  Chief.  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:    Impact   of  "Grade  Creep"  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  ClvUlan  Pay. 
This  memorandum  Is  provided  in  response 
to  your  request  of  September  17,   1973,  for 
an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  "grade  creep" 
on  Department  of  Defense  civilian  pay.  Mr. 
Broydrlclc   Indicated   that   he   desired   us   to 
isolate  the  effect  of  grade  creep  In  the  DOD 
civilian  workforce  since  FY   1964,  by  deter- 
mining what  total  civilian  pay  would  be  if 
the   present    DOD   civUlan    workforce    were 
graded  according  to  the  FT  1964  grade  dis- 
tribution and   paid  on  FY   1973  pay  scales. 
Using  the  most  recent  data,  the  attached 
tables  contain  computations  of  total  pay  of 
the   FY   1972   DOD   General   Schedule    (OS) 
total  workforce  based  on  FY   1972  and  FY 
1964  grade  distributions,  both  according  to 
the  FY  1973  pay  scale.  It  must  be  emphasised 
that  these  figures  represent  crude  averages 
and  only  approximate  the  amounts  actually 
spent.  According   to  our  computations,   the 
FY  1972  DOD  OS  workforce,  graded  on  FY 
1972  scales  and  paid  on  FY  1973  scales,  would 
produce  a  total  payroU  of  $7.54  blUlon  yearly. 
The  same  total  number  of  employees,  graded 
on   FY    1964    scales    and   paid    on    FY    1873 
scales,  would  produce  a  total  annual  payroU 
of  $7.11   billion.  According  to  our  calcula- 
tions, therefore,  grade  creep  would  accoimt 
for  an  Increase  In  the  annxial  DOD  civilian 
payroU  of  approximately  $430  mlUlon  slnoe 
FY  1964. 

PAY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  OEFENS£  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 
(GS)  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  GRADED  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
GRADE  STRUCTURE  AND  PAID  ACCORDING  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  1973  PAY  SCALES 
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Psreent- 

Heof 

taUl 

Nufnbef 

Total  pay  of 

GSrnn- 

in 

ifldividvaJ] 

6rad< 

l*)y»e$i 

gradai 

Pa>i 

in  grad«  < 

PAY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  (6S  ) 
CIVIUAM  EMPLOYtES  SliADeO  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  )M4 
GRADE  STRUCTURE  AND  PAH)  ACCORMNG  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  1973  PAY  SMUS 


PtrcMtM*  ^ 

total  GS 

Gradt       MnploTMs' 


Numfeer 

in 


p»y« 


Total  pay  of 

individuals 

in  (rade  • 


Gf-l a  40  2.«7  J5.278  J12.I09,706 

GS-2 2.22  13,464  5.975  M  447  400 

GS-3 8.50  51.M3  6.740  341073  820 

GS-4 13.55  82,347  7.569  623,284  443 

GS-S 13.25  80,557  8,465  681.915  005 

'^ S-H  35  447  9,430  334,265.210 

Gf-J-* 8.93  54.299  10,471  568,564,829 

GS* 2.08  12,633  11,581  146,302773 

Gfi;: n.«  70,599  12.775  901902  225 

GS-? 1.04  6,296  14,053  88:477  688 

Gf-n 2.08  73,401  15,394  1,129,934,994 

GS-}| 10.07  61.215  18,350  1.123.295.250 

^3 6.63  40.323  21671  873.839  733 

SJ-J 2."  15,632  2S,39t  397,021536 

G^S 1-M  6,539  29.589  193,482,471 

GS-« 13  815  34,323  27,973.245 

<iS-l7 02  157  36,000  5  652.000 

GS-I8 .01  56  36,000  2,016:000 

Tot** 7, 5391 258,  328 


^ ?•»  ,.547  5.278  J2, 887. 066 

G|-2 1.96  11.913  5.975  71.180,175 

GS-J 12.46  75.738  6,740  510,474  120 

»i 16.99  103,274  7^569  781680  906 

<^\ 13.12  79,750  8.465  675  083  756 

^ S.41  32.a»5  9,430  310  105  550 

Gf-7 8.62  52.397  10  471  548  648  987 

G|j^ ,l-37  8,328  11.581  96  446^8 

^^ 1-58  70.389  12.775  899.219,475 

GS-10 1.09  6.626  14.053  93.115  178 

SS-> »1-]I2  67,593  15:394  1,040526642 

55-2 8.00  48,628  18.350  892  323  800 

Gf-J 4.87  29.602  21.671  641504  542 

^* 2»  13.737  25,398  356310,306 

Gf-}| «  5,714  29.589  ira,07i:546 

G|-}6 09  547  34,323  18,774,681 

GSJi 02  122  36,000  4.392,000 

<»-18 .01 61  36,000  2,196,000 

^o**' 7.113,941,692 


■  Ai  of  Juno  30. 1972.  Offica  of  tiM  AuisUnt  SacraUry  of  Oa- 
tanw  (ComptroHaf ),  Oiraetofata  for  Informition  Ooaratlons 
SapL  27,  1972. 

>  Ibid. 

«  P»Y  of  4t»i  itap  of  tadi  f  rada  as  of  Jan,  8.  1973  (currant  pay 
Mlaa),  dafinad  by  tka  Civil  Safvioa  Commiaaion  n  avaraia  itap 
witJiin  grada  lor  comparability  purpojaa. 
,•  Number  in  grada  muRjpliad  by  pay. 


r,L^  ?'J''J?*  30.  1964,  Oiractoiata  for  SUtiatical  Sarvkaa. 
Office  of  ttia  Secratary  ot  0«f»nse,  Oct  ??,  1964 

>  Tba  mimbar  of  individuals  m  a  000  GS  civilian  amployaa 
forty  totaling  607,85*-th«  overall  and  strength  (or  fiscal  year 
1972— *rho  would  be  in  ttie  grade  noted  if  the  fiscal  year  1964 
grada  dittribHtion  was  applied  to  tlie  fiscal  year  1972  force 
level.  Numbers  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding 

•  Pay  of  4th  step  of  eacli  grade  as  of  Jan  g,  1973  (current  pay 
stales),  defined  by  Hie  CivilSefvice  Commixston  as  the  average 
step  within  grade  for  comparability  purposes. 

•  Number  in  grada  multiplied  by  pay. 


PUBLIC  SECTOR  UNIONS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  4  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  begin  hearings  on  HJl.  8677 
and  HJt.  9730.  These  two  bills  would 
extend  collective  bargaining  privileges 
to  the  public  sector. 

According  to  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose and  poUcy  set  forth  in  HJl.  8677— 

Expertence  in  lx>th  private  and  public 
employment  lndloat«s  that  the  statutory 
protection  of  the  right  of  employees  to  or- 
granize  and  bargain  collectively  safeguards 
the  public  interest  and  promotes  the  free 
and  unobatructed  flow  of  commerce  among 
the  States  by  removing  certain  recognized 
sources  of  strife  and  unrest. 

However,  it  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  public  unions  are  in  the  public 
interest.  In  a  position  paper  entitled 
"Public  Sector  Unions:  The  New  'Pri- 
vate Government.' "  National  Labor- 
Management  Foundation.  President  S, 
Raybum  Watkins  warns  that  there  is  a 
serious  of  public  employee  unions  becom- 
ing a  private  government.  Watklns  be- 
lieves that  public  sector  unions  would 

Deny  us  government  by  the  people — In  ef- 
fect, t\iming  it  over  to  private  organizations 
unaccountable  to  the  public  that,  through 
the  mechanism  of  coUecttve  bargaining,  are 
able  to  Influence  budgetary  policy  and  gov- 
ernment policies  generally. 

Watklns  potats  out  that  public  pasTolls 
are  rapidly  Increasing,  with  government 
expected  to  employ  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  work  force  within  a  few  years. 
Unions  could  tap  this  vast  reservoir  of 
dues-paying  members  and  use  the  funda 
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for  political  action.  Donald  E.  Morrison. 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association— which  is  strongly 
supporting  H.R.  8677^states  flatly: 

I  don't  think  our  major  power  is  in  the 
strike;  It  is  in  poUtical  action.  Teachers 
have  power  because  they  can  elect;  orga- 
nized, they  can  be  major  power  brokers. 

As  Watklns  notes — 

The  political  ramlflcations  of  a  very  highly 
organized  pubUc  sector  work  force  of  both 
teachers  and  State,  county  and  municipal 
workers  working  hand-in -glove  with  their 
private  sector  counterparts  Is  tremendous. 

This  danger  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  H.R.  8677  makes  mandatory  the 
compulsory  "agency  shop,"  whereby  a 
nonunion  employee  must  pay  a  fee  to 
the  union  holding  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentation contract  for  his  unit,  or  lose 
his  job.  Compulsory  unionism  poses  a 
serious  danger  to  the  public  welfare  in 
that  union  power  and  influence  would 
increase  both  within  a  given  Government 
agency  itself  and  externally,  through  the 
twlltical  process. 

As  Watklns  concludes : 

It  Is  perhaps  the  supreme  irony  that  the 
"private  government"  envisioned  by  union 
officials  deeply  Immersed  in  public  sector 
unloniBm  will  be  financed  by  the  American 
public  itself.  For  it  is  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
the  salary  from  which  the  dues  are  de- 
ducted— either  voluntarily  or  under  some 
compulsory  unionism  arrangement — that  In 
turn  are  used  to  finance  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  schemes  of  union  officialdom. 


INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2.  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  travesty  we  play  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  particularly  on  business- 
men who  are  concerned  by  their  prob- 
lems than  the  passing  of  legislation 
which  purports  to  do  one  thing  and  in 
fact,  does  nothing. 

Today,  in  an  emergency  and  I  might 
say  extraordinary  session  of  the  Bank- 
ing ajid  Currency  Committee,  in  less  than 
5 ',2  minutes  with  no  printed  bill  before 
us.  under  suspension  of  rules,  we  passed 
and  sent  forth  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  which,  in  fact,  does  nothing 

This  bill  states  that  there  will  be  a 
ceiling  set  on  wild  card  savings  certifi- 
cates. In  fact,  it  does  just  that.  It  does 
not  state  what  the  ceiling  will  be,  at  what 
level  it  should  be  placed,  nor  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  differential  between 
savings  and  loan  deposit  interest  rates 
and  wild  card  certificate  deposit  Interest 
rates.  In  other  words  if  this  celling  is  set 
too  high,  nothing  will  change  for  the 
homebuilding  industry  in  this  country. 
If  the  ceiling  is  set  too  low,  then  no 
money  will  go  into  the  homebuilding  in 
this  country. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  today  have  pla>-ed  the 
most  cruel  of  all  frauds.  The  passage  of 
this  leglslaUon  will  lift  hopes  high  in  the 
building  and  savings  and  loan  industry 
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and  then  just  dash  them  to  the  ground 
because  it  in  effect  does  nothing. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  one  more  example  of  Congress 
abrogating  its  responsibility  to  pass 
through  conclusive  legislation  which  will 
get  to  the  problem  at  hand.  The  problem 
at  hand  is  one  of  great  simplicity.  How  do 
we  get  people  to  deposit  money  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  and  other  homebuilding 
loan  instruments?  The  answer,  rests 
somewhere  in  a  redistribution  of  the  in- 
terest rates  across  the  board  or  in  some 
type  of  tax  incentive  which  will  make 
this  type  of  savings  attractive. 

Weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  subject  and  what  trans- 
pired today  in  committee  was  a  5 -minute 
consideration  of  the  credit  crunch  prob- 
lem without  any  discussing  of  proposals 
presented  to  the  committee  to  alleviate 
the  causes  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  will  vote  for 
this  bill.  Not  because  it  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing, but  because  I  am  so  utterly  frus- 
trated at  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  complete  abdication  of  its 
responsibDlty.  I  feel  that  a  positive  vote 
on  this  bill,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is,  will 
at  least  express  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
homebuilding  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant noninflationary  aspects  of  the 
American  economy.  That  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  are  not  yet  well  housed  and 
that  in  fact,  when  put  on  a  proportional 
basis  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
are  very  poorly  housed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  you 
and  the  rest  of  this  Congress  would  not 
wait  until  the  disillusionment  of  the  re- 
sponse to  this  bill  sets  in  across  the  Na- 
tion but  instead,  that  we  would  move 
ahead  to  do  what  is  our  obvious  responsi- 
bility, which  is  to  come  up  with  perma- 
nent across-the-board  solutions  to  this 
problem  and  not  delude  the  American 
public  Into  believing  that  what  we  have 
done  today  is  anjrthlng  more  than  a  sj-m- 
bolic  action. 


FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  MODIFICATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  hrrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Project 
START,  a  behavioral  modification  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prl!»ons,  has.  since  its  inception  in  late 
1972,  come  imder  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny 
and  criticism.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  develop  beha\ioral  attltudlnal 
clianges  in  offenders  who  have  not  ad- 
justed satisfactorily  to  the  institutional 
settings  and  to  provide  care,  custody,  and 
cx>rrection  of  the  long-term  adult  of- 
fender. 

The  goals  of  this  program  appear  to 
be  most  admirable,  but  in  reality,  this 
program  and  others  like  it  present  a  seri- 
ous danger  if  they  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue without  strict  and  constant  super- 
vision. Participants  in  Project  START 
and  outside  observers  have  severely  crit- 
icised not  only  the  operation  of  this 
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program,  but  the  theory  of  behavioral 
modification  as  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons.  Incidents  of  cruel  and  un- 
usiial  punishment  have  been  reported 
against  prisoners  vi^o  jefuse  to  coop- 
erate. 

But,  what  Is  more  disturbing  are  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  as  to  the 
types  of  attitudes  which  programs  such 
as  this  are  trying  to  foster.  By  permit- 
ting the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  which  has 
control  over  the  present  environment  of 
several  thousand  men  and  women,  not 
only  to  decide  which  attitudes,  held  by 
these  people,  are  considered  to  be  accept- 
able and  which  are  not.  but  to  en- 
gage in  human  experimentation  aimed  at 
developing  the  means  to  msinlpulate  be- 
havioral patterns,  we  are  placing  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  in  an  agency  whose 
performance  record  has  proved  it  to  be 
most  undeserving  of  such  trust. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  Cwi- 
gress  be  made  aware  of  this  situation  in 
order  that  adequate  safeguards  be  de- 
veloped to  correct  abuses  which  have  al- 
ready been  reported.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  &m  enclosing  an  sirticle  by 
Mr.  D.  Wesley  Brown  on  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prison's  trend  towards  behavior 
modification: 

Behaviob   Contkols    Menace    Puson 

DiSSENTEBS 

(By  D.  Wesley  Brown) 
A  disquieting  trend  In  VS.  prisons  today 
Is  the  accelerating  proliferation  of  "behavior 
modification"  programs.  One  such  program 
is  the  START  (Special  Training  and  Reha- 
bilitation Therapy)  program  at  the  Medic*! 
Cent«r  for  Federal  Prisoners.  Springfield. 
Mlsaburl.  The  program  began  In  late  1972 
and  is  scheduled  to  end  on  October  31.  1973. 
the  opening  date  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons' 
Behavioral  Research  Center  In  Butner,  N.C 
The  Behavioral  Research  Center  will  hous» 
four  behavior  modification  units  of  40  pris- 
oners each.  Butner  is  near  three  major  psy- 
chological research  centers,  and  the  Center 
will  draw  heavily  on  those  resources. 

ISOLATION 

A  primary  feature  of  the  START  program 
is  isolation.  The  program  is  boused  In  the 
outer  extremity  of  one  wing  of  the  MedlcaJ 
Center.  Any  prisoner  attempting  to  com- 
municate with  a  START  prisoner  can  be  sent 
to  Springfield's  "hole." 

The  START  umt  is  self -con  taJned :  pris- 
oners eat.  work,  see  visitors,  and  have  rec- 
reation without  ever  leaving  It.  Prison  pro- 
fessionals come  to  START  instead  of  caOling 
prisoners  out.  The  START  staff  Includes  edu- 
c&Uonai  and  recreational  specialists,  coun- 
selors, caseworkers,  guards,  and  Industrial 
supervisors.  Thus.  START  Is  a  little  island 
where  "treatment  teams"  can  manipulate  a 
prisoner's  world.  Fortunately,  prisoners  have 
regular  correspondence  and  visiting  prlv- 
Ueges. 

A  skutnei  box 

Wlthm  this  extreme  Isolation,  the  prison- 
er's environment  and  privUeges  are  manipu- 
lated to  shape  his  behavior.  Though  his  life 
cannot  be  controlled  as  minutely  as  that 
of  a  rate  In  a  Skinner  box.  the  atmUarttlee 
are  striking.  Dependent  on  a  prisoner's  be- 
havior are  such  matters  as  how  often  he 
may  shower  and  change  his  clothes,  whether 
he  may  have  reading  matter,  and  whether 
he  eats  alone  or  with  others.  Every  impor- 
tant factor  of  life  is  subject  to  manipulation. 
"DO  NOT  PASB  oo  .  .  ." 

When  a  perwin  is  placvd  In  START,  he 
spends  nearly  aU  his  time  in  a  bare  cell  H* 
eata  there.  He  can  shower  and  change  clothes 
only  twice  a  we«k.  He  has  no  commlssarT 
privUeges.  He  U  aUowed  out  for  reoraaUon 
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two  hours  eftch  we«k.  He  can  have  no  reading 
matter  other  than  actipture*.  Of  tha  waak'i 
168  hours,  the  new  STABT  prisoner  Is  out  of 
his  cell  for.  at  most,  ten,  and  U  always  cut 
off  from  all  other  lnmat,*is.  Small  wonder 
that  the  atmosphere  Id  START  Is  extremely 
tense  and  guards  fear  the  prisoners. 

That  Is  Level  I.  If,  for  a  week  or  more, 
a  prisoner  behaves  in  ways  the  guards  deem 
acceptable,  he  can  move  to  Level  n.  There 
be  may  be  allowed  to  eat  with  other  pris- 
oners, shower  and  change  clothes  three  times 
weekly,  and  shave  dally.  He  may  also  q>end 
$6.00  per  month  at  the  commissary  and  be 
released  for  three  hours'  recreation  weekly. 
He  may  also  have  a  few  books. 

In  Level  n.  the  prisoner  Is  assigned  part- 
time  work  in  the  START  Industry  (making 
sweeper  brushes).  In  addition,  the  "treat- 
nMnt  team  .  .  .  will  set  educational,  sodal, 
and  attltudlnal  goals  .  .  .  for  the  inmate 
and  .  .  .  [monttor)  these  goals"  (STABT 
Syllabus). 

In  order  to  advance,  the  prisoner  mu«t 
steadily  achieve  goals  the  treatment  team 
seta  for  him,  and  miist  ever,  ever  main- 
tain good  deportment.  Language  which  a 
staff  member  considers  abusive  or  threaten- 
ing can  mean  demotion  to  Level  I.  "Do  not 
pass  C30,  do  not  collect  . . ." 

If  the  prisoner  "behaves"  for  six  months 
or  so,  be  may  be  promoted  to  Level  III  and 
man  privileges.  Then  he  may  be  transferred 
out  of  START.  But  there  Is  no  maximum  stey 
m  START,  and  the  program  Is  Involuntary. 

DISSEN-mS,   RKSXSTKSS  THBKATENKD 

Prison  officials  maintain  that  Ijehavlor 
modification  Is  used  only  on  dangerous  pris- 
oners. The  realities  are  more  sinister.  Indi- 
cations are  that  behavior  modification  may 
be  used  to  subdue  prisoners  who  have  re- 
sisted injustices.  Political  prisoners,  mclud- 
ing  war  reslsters,  may  be  Its  prime  "bene- 
ficiaries." 

The  first  seven  people  plsced  In  START 
came  from  the  hole  at  Marlon.  111.  They  had 
Ijeen  In  the  hole  for  participating  In  a  strike. 

Another  indication  comes  from  the  sylla- 
bus for  the  Butner  programs:  "The  behavior 
modification  units  may  attempt  to  develop 
prograzns  for  sub-groups  of  offenders,  such 
as  .  .  .  minority  groups  |and|  overly  passive 
follower  types."  War  reslsters  are  nearly  al- 
ways considered  "overly  passive." 

A  third  indication  is  contained  In  Federal 
Bxireau  of  Prisons  Policy  Stetement 
sr730O  128.  which  prescribes  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  Inmates  for  START:  "llnmates  who) 
wUl  have  shown  repeated  Inability  to  adjust 
to  regular  institutional  Programs  ...  (or 
are)  resistive  to  authority." 

OrlentatloQ  material  for  prisoners  stieeacs 
that  START  "la  designed  to  assist  you  In 
Changing  your  current  way  of  living  within 
the  Federal  prison  system."  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  START  is  Intended  to  result  in 
smoother  administration.  The  purpose  Is  to 
reshape  members  of  minority  groups  (from 
what  to  what?)  and  overly  passive  foUower 
types  (who  follow  the  wrong  leaders?).  It  \s 
to  produce  people  who  will  adjust  to  Insti- 
tutional programs  (no  matter  how  repres- 
sive, unjust,  or  vacuous?)  and  who  will  ac- 
cept authority  (no  matter  how  arbitrary?). 

The  primary  responsibility  of  prison  ad- 
ministrators is  to  control  The  START  pro- 
gram. Into  which  difficult  prisoners  are  placed 
involxmtarlly.  is  merely  a  more  sophisticated 
form  of  control. 

Prisoners  in  STABT  have  already  made 
their  objections  clear.  The  first  three  assigned 
there  went  on  a  85-day  hunger  strike.  An- 
otbei  prisoner  has  filed  suit  to  federal  court, 
objecting  to  the  Involuntary  nature  of  the 
program.  ACLtT's  National  Prison  Project  has 
also  filed  a  suit,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  received  many  letters  of  protest. 

But  START  goes  on  Butner  wUl  open  to 
the  fall,  and  behavior  modification  programs 
oonttoue  to  proliferate  to  our  nation's 
prisons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INVENTORY  OF  MINERAL  FUEL 
RESERVES 


October  2,  197S 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MIMNKSOTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
with  23  cospoiuors  I  am  reintroducing 
HJl.  9740,  which  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  both  compile  and  main- 
tain an  inventory  of  mineral  fuel  reserves 
on  public  lands.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  make  these  reports  and  inventories 
available  to  the  public  under  current 
law,  the  Interior  Department  has  the 
primary  responsibility  both  for  admin- 
istering and  regulating  the  usea^re  of  our 
public  lands.  Yet  the  Department  lacks 
both  the  manpower  and  the  money  to 
determine  the  extent  of  our  existing  min- 
eral fuel  reserves. 

In  attempting  to  regulate  and  develop 
our  natural  resources  Interior  must  rely 
on  information  supplied  to  it  by  private 
corporations.  Such  data,  regarding  pub- 
lic Isolds,  may  be  incomplete  or  inaccu- 
rate. At  present  these  public  areas  pro- 
vide one  third  of  our  natural  gas,  one 
fourth  to  one  half  of  our  future  coal  re- 
serves and  almost  half  of  our  uranium 
ore. 

In  recant  months  some  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  Industry  estimates.  Objectives, 
accurate  and  complete  data  is  absolutely 
essential  as  a  foundation  for  a  national 
energy  policy  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

A  text  of  the  bill  and  coeponsors  Is  in- 
cluded. 

Cosponsors  of  HJl.  9740  are  Repre- 
sentatives Breattx,  Bxrgland,  Brown  of 
California,  Evans  of  Colorado,  Frkung- 
HmrsKN,  Oilman,  Qudi,  Harrington. 
Kemp,  Len  McKrNNEY,  Nelsen,  Obey, 
Rancbl,  Ribs,  Regtjla.  Roe,  Schneebeli, 
Seiberling,  Stark,  Veysey,  Williams, 
and  ZwACH. 

The  text  of  H.R.  9740  follows: 

H.R.  8740 
Be  tt  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  compile,  main- 
tain, and  keep  current  on  not  lees  than  an 
annual  basis  an  lnventc»7  of  all  mtoeral  fuel 
reserves  contetolng  hydrocarbons  (oil, 
natural  gas.  coal)  and  uranium  to  the  public 
domain  lands  of  the  United  Stetes  (includ- 
tog  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf) ,  together 
with  other  natural  resources  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  an  energy 
sotiroe  or  to  have  potential  as  such  a  source 

(b)  Such  toventory  shall  be  compiled. 
matotatoed,  and  kept  current  on  the  basis  of 
the  Secretary's  best  eetlmates  and,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  practicable,  on  the  basis  of  on- 
site  geological  and  engtoeertog  testing  con- 
ducted by  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Such  inventory  shall  be  com- 
pleted on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eighteen-month  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated, by  an  act  of  Congress,  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-month  period  immediately  followtog 
the  date  on  which  funds  are  appropriated,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  for  this  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  the  carrying  out 
of  his  duties  under  this  Act,  together  with  a 
copy  of  such  initial  inventory  so  compiled. 


and  shall  thereafter,  on  not  leas  than  an  an- 
nual basis,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  carrying  out  of  such  duties 
and  shall  toclude  as  a  part  of  each  such  re- 
port a  oopy  of  the  current  such  toventory 
so  compiled  for  the  period  covered  by  such 
report.  All  such  reporte  and  toventorles  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescril>ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sxc.  2.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
such  sxims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  proTlslona  of  this  Act. 


CABINET    COMMITTEE    FOR    SPAN- 
ISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    n  t.iKnm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for. 
years  members  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  in  the  United  States — who 
now  number  around  10  million  citizens — 
were  without  a  voice  in  the  Government. 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  re- 
mained ignorEint  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  and  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans.  Disadvantaged  mem- 
bers of  this  community,  struggling  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity, were  both  unaware  of  and  isolated 
from  existing  Government  programs 
which  could  offer  them  some  measure 
of  relief. 

For  the  past  5  years,  fortunately, 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans  have  had  a  spc^esman 
within  the  Federal  Government — an 
articulate  and  compassionate  ombuds- 
man, attuned  to  the  specific  problems 
and  frustrati<xis  facing  our  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest  minority.  This  voice  has  come 
from  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speaking  People 
Since  its  tnceptlcsi,  the  committee  has 
made  progress  in  the  areas  of  educational 
attainment,  labor  force  participation, 
employment,  and  median  income.  How- 
ever, there  is  clearly  much  more  that 
remains  to  be  done. 

For  thoee  of  us  who  take  pride  in  a 
responsive  and  responsible  governmental 
process,  we  believe  in  reafflrming  our 
commitment  to  all  American  citizens. 
Yesterday,  the  House  failed — two-thirds 
of  the  Members  not  voting  In  the  afBrma- 
tive — to  sxispend  the  rules  and  pass  HH. 
10397,  legislation  that  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  valuable  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee. As  a  co«!ponsor  of  this  particular 
bill,  I  was  very  disappointed  by  the  House 
vote.  Hopefully,  we  will  now  send  the  bill 
through  the  regiilar  legislative  process — 
that  is,  the  Rules  Committee  will  review 
it  and  grant  a  rule — and  it  will  be  again 
considered  by  the  full  House  member- 
ship. Although  a  two-thirds  vote  did  not 
occur  yesterday,  it  is  of  some  encourage- 
ment that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
did  vote  In  support  of  HJl.  10397.  We 
certainly  must  reaflQrm  this  Nations 
commitment  to  the  full  participation  of 
her  Spanish-speaking  citizens  in  all 
aspects  of  American  life,  and  I  hope  this 
can  be  done  immediately. 


October  3,  1973 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lawton  Chilks, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Guard  and  Guide,  we  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring,  what  hurt  to 
the  body  or  what  harm  to  the  soul.  We 
only  know  that  none  can  escape  the  tests 
and  crisis  of  life.  Some  emerge  bitter 
and  cjrnical.  crushed  and  heartless, 
some  more  kind,  more  gentle,  more  like 
the  Master,  crowned  with  thorns  but 
crowned,  made  ready  for  higher  service. 
As  we  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
Thee,  grant  us  grace  to  be  ready  for 
every  exigency — disappointment  or  ful- 
fillment, defeat  or  victory,  sorrow  or 
Joy.  O  Thou  Ruler  of  men  and  nations 
give  us  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts  to 
walk  worthy  of  our  high  calling. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EIastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  SXNAR, 
PRrSIDBKT  Pao  TKMPOSE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  3,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  L.awton 
Chilxs.  a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  d<mng  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastlakd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  2,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  * 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  It  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  committee  re- 
port is  not  yet  available  and  I  would 
h(H>e  that  Senators  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  the  committee  report 
and  have  some  time  to  study  It  before  the 
appropriation  bill  is  called  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  We  will  see  to  it 
that  the  committee  report  is  sent  to  the 
Senator's  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  very  much. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  on  official  business  beginning 
at  5  p.m.  this  afternoon  and  through  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  the  Senate 
is  long  past  the  middle  of  Its  annual  en- 
deavors. The  Senate  is  actually  ahead  of 
the  other  body  in  the  amount  of  grain 
we  have  turned  into  flour  and  passed  on 
to  the  population  in  the  form  of  pasta. 
There  are  xrertain  important  appro- 
priation bills  which  are  not  moving  with 
preferred  celerity  in  the  other  body  as 
yet.  I  do  not  say  that  critically.  Nothing  I 
say  here  is  said  critically  of  the  other 
body.  Yet  I  would  hope  that  we  could  get 
these  things  done. 

While  Congress  has  not  passed  a  num- 
ber of  measures  which  the  President  has 
asked  for  and  which  he  still  asks  for  and 
would  like  very  much  to  have,  the  Sen- 
ate has,  nevertheless,  passed  a  number  of 
those  measures  on  its  behalf  and  has 
passed  a  good  deal  of  other  leglslaUon, 
much  of  which  is  good,  some  of  which  is 
neutral,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  not 
too  much  of  It  will  be  harmful. 

But  the  country  is  always  the  benefici- 
ary BLiid  Its  health  is  better  when  Con- 
gress Is  out  of  session.  Our  greatest  obli- 
gation. I  think,  to  the  people  Is  to  go 
home,  and  to  go  home  as  soon  as  It  is 
feasible  to  do  so. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  with  every 
kind  expression  in  the  world,  the  other 
body  would  enable  us  to  have  those  criti- 
cal elements  of  the  legislative  process 
soon  enough  so  that  this  body  can  wrap 
up  Its  affairs  and  go  home  to  its  annual 
accounting  to  the  people,  make  our  ex- 
planations, our  advocacy  and.  if  neces- 
sary, our  apologies  and  gird  ourselves  for 
next  year's  session. 

So  I  hope  these  things  may  be  dcuie. 
We  here  are  ready  to  dispose  of  a  num- 
ber of  matters  if  the  other  body  will  send 
them  over  That  is  the  reason  why  I  make 
this  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  fur- 
ther with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  xmderstand. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Bcllmoh  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
2522.  the  Livestock  Export  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1973,  are  printed  in  the 
Routine  Morning  Business  Section  of  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previoiis  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chilks)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

R*P01T     or     THX     NATTOIfAI.     AZBOHAtmCB     AXD 
SPACX  AOMnnBTVATION 

A  letter  from  the  Admtolstrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
concerning  grante  In  which  title  to  equip- 
ment was  vested  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
1882  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  an  Aertmautlcal  and 
Space  Sciences 

R^forr  OF  thx  Iitdxan  Claims  CoMMiSBioir 
A  letter  from  the  crhalrman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  final  determlnaUons 
to  the  cases  of  the  Mohave  Indians  Who  Are 
Members  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes, 
and  the  Mohave  Trilse  of  Indians  of  Arizona. 
California  and  Nevada  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

R«FO«T  or  THE  DntacToa  or  SBUccmrs  Snncx 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  semi- 
annual report  covering  the  period  January  1- 
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Jun«  30,  1073  (wltb  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Rkpobt  or  THX  Dkpaxtmxmt  or  Detknsb 

A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement from  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms  for  July  1072-June  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Pkofoseo  Lkcislation   bt  thb  Sbcxbtabt 
or   THB   Trbasubt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  trademark  laws 
(With  accompanying  papers.  Referring  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ANNXTAI.    EirvntONMBIfTAL    Qt7Ai.rrT    Repobt 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Snvlronmental  Quality  transmitting,  ptir- 
suant  to  law,  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qiiallty  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) .  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Rkport  or  THB  BxTBBAC  Or  Lank  MANAOBMXirr 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  negotiated  sales  contracts 
for  disposal  of  materials  during  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30.  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed   Legislation   bt   the   Attornbt 
GBirzBAi. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  provide  certain  service  functions  on  a  con- 
solidated basis  (With  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rbpobt  of  thb  Nationai.  Commission 
ON   KIatebials   Pouct 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Nationai  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Material  Needs  and  the  Environment 
Today  and  Tomorrow"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Chilcs)  : 
An  order  from  the  city  council  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass  ,  in  support  o?  8.  1988  relative  to 
the  extension  of  UJ3  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
the  200-inlle  limit.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

PRESENTATION  OF   A   PrTTnON 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  calling  upon  Congress  to 
support  legislation  which  will  protect 
the  private  pension  rights  of  workers. 

Recently,  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
with  a  delegation  of  these  State  repre- 
sentatives, when  we  discussed  the  vitally 
Important  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Retirement  Income  Security  for 
Employees  Act.  I  believe  this  petition  un- 
derscores the  necessity  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation  without  delay. 

I  asJc  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  petition  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chbles)  .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Hvic- 
PHRKY  and  referred  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  retuls  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  HouBi  PrrrnoN 

We,  the  following  members  of  the  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  State  of  Mlnnaeote, 
appeal  to  all  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  support  legislation  which  will 
protect  the  private  pension  rights  of  workers. 
Among  the  measures  we  see  as  necessary  are : 

(1)  the  establishment  of  mandatory  vest- 
ing after  a  limited  number  of  years, 

(2)  requiring  plans  to  be  fully  funded  as 
rapidly  as  possible, 

(3)  the  protection  of  employee  benefits 
through  re-lnsurlng  any  unfunded  liabili- 
ties. 

(4)  requiring  pension  plans  to  transfer 
employee  credits  from  one  fund  to  another 
as  the  employee  moves  from  Job  to  Job,  thus 
ensuring  the  portability  of  pension  credits, 
and 

(5)  the  expansion  of  present  disclosures  re- 
quirements and  fiduciary  standards.  In  addi- 
tion, we  request  that  Congress  not  pre-empt 
the  entire  field  of  pension  legislation  but 
rather,  that  the  states  be  allowed  to  adopt 
legislation  to  complement  federal  standards. 

(Signed  by  91  Members) . 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2491.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  emd  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  which  provide  for  payments  to 
farmers  In  the  event  of  crop  failures  with  re- 
spect to  crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  (Rept.  No.  93-420) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  99.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
from  March  3,  1974,  through  March  9,  1974, 
as  "National  Nutrition  Week"  (Rept.  No.  93- 
416). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7352.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4082(c) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  confinement  of  Federal  prisoners 
(Rept.  No.  93-418). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  798.  A  bill  to  reduce  recidivism  by  pro- 
viding community-centered  programs  of  su- 
pervision and  services  for  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-417) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1064.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28.  United  SUtee 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
Judicial  disqualifications  (Rept.  No.  93-410). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2399.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Immimlty  for  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office,  the  Public 
Printer,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  { Rept.  No.  93-421 ) : 

SJ.  Ras.  156.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the 
VS.  Senate,  the  UB.  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (Rept.  No.  93-423) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  report  of  the  Senats  Special  OommlttM 


on  the  Termination  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency (Rept.  No.  83-433): 

S.  Con.  Res.  40.  An  original  concurrent 
rwolutlon  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
prayvrs  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate  during 
the  B2d  Congress  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  98-424); 

S.  Res.  183.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "The  (Tost 
of  Clean  Air,"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept. 
No.  93-425):  and 

S.  Res.  177.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Nancy  O.  VaU. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
IntericMT  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7699.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  filing 
of  vacancies  In  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  (Rept.  No.  93-427). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1871.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Touth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-697,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make 
permanent  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
and  for  other  ptirposes   (Rept.  No.  93-426). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  norninations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

John  R.  Bartels,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  t>e 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement; 

William  R.  Burkett,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma; 

Frank  M.  Dulan,  of  New  York,  to  be  UjB. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York; 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma; 

Christian  Hansen,  Jr.,  ot  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont; 

Harold  S.  Fountain,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama; 

Charles  S.  Guy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Melvln  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa; 

Isaac  George  Hylton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U^S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia; 

Thomas  P.  McNamara,  of  Norih  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina; 

J.  Pat  Madrid,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Arizona; 

William  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  tat  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia; 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washington,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton; 

John  W.  Stokes,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia; 

James  M.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York; 

Richard  Van  Thomas,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming; 

Richard  L.  Thombiu"gh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Charles  8.  Whlte-Spunner,  Jr..  of  Alabama, 
to  be  UjB.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama; 

Marvin  O.  Washington,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan: 

Robert  G  Wagner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 
and 
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Charles  R.  WUcox.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming. 

(The  above  nomlnatlcxu  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  oonflrmed.  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  oonsUtuted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Allen  Sharp,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  VS.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  frcm  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Meade  Whltaker.  of  Alabama,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service) ; 

James  B.  Rhlnelander.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

James  B.  Cardwell,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

Goodwin  Chase,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Bocotl. 

Norman  B.  Houston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board;  and 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nominations 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  ootn- 
mltment  to  re^wnd  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  3,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  160)  to  provide  for  an  extension  of 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2622.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  relating  to  ac- 
commodations for  the  export  of  animals  by 
vessels,  to  aircraft  and  other  means  of  con- 
veyance, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2623.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  eligible  for 
educational  assistance  under  such  chapter 
certain  persons  who  serve  on  active  duty  a 
total  of  more  than  180  days  In  any  calendar 
year.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  provide  effective 
consumer  remedies  for  retail  price  viola- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

8.  2S25.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  periodic  reports  on  expert  levels, 
domestic  supplies,  domestic  demand,  and 
prices  of  certain  commodities,  and  to  require 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  those  reports.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAXBE: 


8.  2626.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  all 
common  carriers  by  railroad  In  the  United 
States  Into  one  private  corporation.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Administration  ho^ltal 
In  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbntsbn.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bub- 
DicK,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Chilxs,  Bir. 
Clabk,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  (Transton,  Mr. 
Eaoueton,   Mr.    Hart,    Mr.   Hattixu), 

Mr.     HODDLfSTON,     Mr.     HlTOHES,     Mr. 

HuMPHRBT,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Ken- 
NBDT,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McOcb.  Mr. 
MclNTTRz,   Mr.   Mbtcalf,   Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Pbbct,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Schwetker,    Mr.    Hugh    Scott,    Mr. 
STArroRD,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  TuM- 
NBT,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act    to   provide    the   States    with    maximum 
flexlbUlty  in  their  programs  of  social  services 
under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  that  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  2629.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Rosas 
Cruz.    Referred   to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKK  (for  himself  and  lAi. 
Cook) : 
8.  2630.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  rendering  Inopera- 
tive of  safety  related  equipment  In  compli- 
ance with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  : 
S.  2531.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972    (Public  Law  92,600).   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOBS: 
S.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  promote  conservation,  reduce  wastage, 
and  attain  greater  efficiency  In  the  generation 
of  electrical  energy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2522.  A  bill  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  relat- 
ing to  accommodations  for  the  export  of 
animals  by  vessels,  to  aircraft  and  other 
means  of  conveyance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

LIVESTOCK     BXFOBT     HEALTH     AND     SAFBITT     ACT 
or    197* 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  months,  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  Nation's  tigrtcultural  productive  ca- 
pacity has  come  into  the  American  con- 
science. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
American  consumers  have  been  faced 
with  shortages  of  certain  food  products. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  our 
Government  ofOclals  working  actively  to 
encoursige  production  of  agrlciUture 
commodities  for  export  to  help  solve  our 
balance  of  payment  problems.  This  is  • 
dramatic  change  from  previously  fol- 
lowed governmental  policies  whlcb  have 
been  generally  deslj^ed  to  bold  down 


the  production  of  food  and  fiber  to  avoid 
imwanted  surpluses. 

Americans  now  realize  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  blessed  as  he  is  with  some 
of  the  finest  natural  agriculture  re- 
sources in  the  world,  plus  the  finest 
agriculture  technology  anjMvhere.  is  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  food  pro- 
ducers in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

There  is  general  agreement  that 
American  agriculture  can  earn  the  iot- 
elgn  exchange  the  United  States  of 
America  must  have  in  order  to  buy  oil 
and  gas  from  abroad  to  cover  the  short- 
fall in  energy  supplies  which  we  face 
currently  and  increasingly  In  the  years 
ahead.  For  this  reason,  the  develop- 
ment of  export  markets  for  American 
farm  products  is  a  matter  of  top  na- 
tional priority. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing areas  for  the  development  of  new 
agricultural  exports  lies  in  the  area  of 
live  animal  exports.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  grovi'ing  world  demand  for  high- 
quality  protein  and  because  many  of  the 
older,  more  densely  c>opulated  areas, 
where  protein  demand  is  greatest,  do  not 
have  available  the  large  amoimts  of  land 
necessary  to  support  of  livestock  breed- 
ing herds.  At  the  same  time,  the  capac- 
ity for  expansion  of  American  livestock 
breeding  herds  is  huge.  By  use  of  ferti- 
lizer and  irrigation,  by  improving  grazing 
lands  with  better  varieties  of  grasses,  by 
brush  and  weed  control,  smd  through  the 
use  of  crop  residues  for  forage,  our  cattle 
breeding  herds  can  be  enormously  in- 
creased. However,  this  increase  makes 
no  sense  unless  markets  for  the  animals 
can  be  developed. 

In  coimtries  like  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Japan,  potential  markets  for  literally 
millions  of  American  feeder  cattle  and 
swine  already  exist.  Similar  demand  is 
developing  in  other  countries.  The  Ital- 
ians and  Japanese  prefer  to  import  light- 
weight feeder  cattle  to  be  grown  out  and 
fattened  by  local  farmers  on  domesti- 
cally produced  grain  and  forage  supple- 
mented by  certain  imported  feed  stuffs, 
rather  than  to  import  processed  beef. 

Because  of  this  large  demand  for 
American  feeder  cattle  a  new  industry 
is  rapidly  developing.  I  refer  to  the  air 
transport  of  live  animals.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  larger  aircraft  with  greater 
ranges,  it  is  now  economic  to  fly  plane- 
loads of  feeder  cattle  and  feeder  pigs 
from  producing  areas  in  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  where  these 
animals  are  in  demand. 

Unforttmately,  experiences  with  the 
air  transport  of  Uve  animals  have  not 
been  universally  successful.  The  reason 
is  that  under  present  conditions  there 
exists  no  authority  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  to  set  animal  health  and 
safety  standards  or  to  supervise  ade- 
quately the  air  transportation  of  live- 
stock. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  re- 
port from  the  USDA  dated  July  24.  1973, 
relating  to  losses  incurred  in  the  air 
transport  of  livestock.  This  report  cites 
several  cases  where  a  large  percentage  of 
animals  died  or  were  permanently  in- 
jured because  of  improper  handling  dur- 
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ing  lociding  or  air  transport.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  reports  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Ricoiu)  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1. ) 

Mr.  BELXAION.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  which  is 
Int^nried  to  avoid  these  kinds  of  tragedies 
in  the  future.  The  bill  is  brief.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  full  in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  what  the  cattle 
producers  face  is  a  very  uncertain  future. 
Certainly  there  Is  a  need  to  develop  new 
markets  in  order  to  avoid  a  disastrous 
collapse  In  cattle  prices  In  the  months 
and  years  ahesMl. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  in  this 
day  of  high  food  prices  to  the  American 
consiuner,  the  subject  of  exporting  U.S. 
livestock  abrocwl  can  be  questioned  as  to 
it«  timeliness.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  cattle 
prices  in  this  country  are  down  30-40 
percent  In  the  last  4  weeks  and  that  cat- 
tle numbers  are  up  7  percent  while  beef 
consumption  per  capita  Is  down. 

The  fact  is  that  the  export  of  live 
feeder  animals  offers  an  important  new 
market  for  American  producers  as  pro- 
duction exceeds  domestic  needs.  How- 
ever, since  this  Is  a  relatively  new  field 
of  commerce,  unless  the  serious  problems 
relating  to  the  health  and  survival  of 
animals  being  shipped  by  air  are  soived. 
this  potential  market  can  never  be  fully 
developed. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  as- 
sure the  American  exporter  and  the  pur- 
chaser abroad  that  livestock  being  ex- 
ported from  this  country  will  be  prop- 
erly handled,  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air,  so  that  the  animals  will  arrive 
alive  and  In  good  condition  at  the  in- 
tended destination. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  at  present  an 
alarming  rate  of  death  losses  due  to  In- 
adequate transportation  practices  has 
caused  great  concern.  Obviously,  there  is 
a  need  for  legislation  In  this  area  where 
presenUy  there  is  little  authority  for 
establishment  of  hiunane  or  health 
standards  for  live  animals. 

The  incidents  covered  by  the  reports  I 
am  Inserting  In  the  Rxcoiu)  are  only  a 
few  of  the  cases  reported.  Many  times 
it  seems  that  pure  negligence  was  in- 
volved. I  personally  participated  in  and 
witnessed  the  handling  and  transport- 
ing of  animals  by  air  for  shipment 
abroad  and  under  extreme  conditions, 
and  I  can  attest  that  if  a  conscientious 
effort  is  made  by  the  exporter  and  the 
air  carrier,  these  kinds  of  death  losses 
and  injuries  definitely  need  not  occur. 
I  refer  to  a  pilot  shipment  of  feeder 
calves  to  Korea.  These  animals  encoim- 
tered  many  difficulties  en  route  and  were 
airborne  for  longer  than  such  shipments 
should  require,  yet  every  animal  arrived 
In  excellent  condition. 
This  was  dup  to  the  fact  that  the  ship- 
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ment  was  supervised  by  the  USDA  aiul 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  were 
handled  by  an  experienced  crew  that  had 
available  the  proper  equipment  and  the 
proper  type  of  aircraft. 

The  problems  relating  to  air  transport 
of  live  animals  have  been  discussed  with 
many  exporters  and  carriers.  TTiere  is 
general  agreement  that  regulations  and 
standards  need  to  be  established  by  a 
proper  Oovemment  agency.  Reports 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
clearly  show  the  incidence  of  animal 
losses  have  not  decreased  and  perhaps 
have  even  accelerated  because  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  the  handling  and  transportation 
of  live  animals  by  air. 

Some  may  wonder  why  we  use  air- 
planes for  shipping  animals  rather  than 
shipping  them  by  surface.  Experience 
has  shown  that  animals,  particularly 
young  animals,  do  not  thrive  when  they 
are  shipped  by  surface  and  that  the  sur- 
vival of  these  animals  is  much  higher 
when  they  are  properly  handled  and 
shipped  by  air.  even  though  the  costs 
may  be  slightly  greater  for  air  shipment 
than  by  surface.  The  surface  shipment 
of  young,  live  animals  has  been  tried  un- 
successfully for  many  years,  and  it  is 
only  with  the  development  of  larger  air- 
craft that  can  handle  these  relatively 
heavy  cargoes  at  relatively  less  expense 
that  the  commerce  In  live  animals  be- 
tween producers  in  this  country  and  pur- 
chasers abroad  has  begim  to  take  on 
major  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Livestock  Export 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973  is  being 
introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the 
March  3.  1891  act,  which  will  give  the 
authority  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  assiire  that  livestock  destined 
for  export  will  be  transported  In  a  hu- 
mane and  safe  manner.  Since  this  legis- 
lation concerns  the  USDA  and  relates  to 
a  strictly  agricultural  problem.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BELLMON.  This  act  broadens 
USDA  jurisdiction  to  include  air  trans- 
portation and  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  and  standards  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air  \rtiich  are  utilized  in  the  process  of 
Uvestock  exporting.  It  also  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Federal  export  proc- 
essing centers  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  asenxn  that  all  necessary 
functions  with  regard  to  health,  han- 
dling, processing  and  transporting  of 
livestock  will  be  properly  carried  out. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  dismal  performance  of  recent  mcmths 
has  brought  about  the  need  for  Federal 
Involvement  in  this  problem.  Yet,  I  see 
no  alternative.  Aside  from  the  humane- 
ness standpoint,  the  ever-Increasing  in- 
cidents of  death  losa  and  Injury  to  live 
animals  which  need  not  occur  places  In 
jeopardy  oior  valuable  export  markets 
which  are  being  developed  and  which  can 
become  a  major  factor  In  this  Nation's 
agricultural  economy. 


KSRmT    1 

U.S.  OBPAKTKZirr  or  Aa»icTn.TTru, 

Wathtngton,  D.C..  July  14.  1973. 
Hon.  HxKXT  L.  BXLXJcoif, 
t/uS.  Senate 

I^A«  Skkatob  Bxllmon:  Thl«  U  In  n- 
sponae  to  your  telephone  request  for  *  abort 
description  of  eevenU  export  Uveetock  ship- 
menta  tr»n«porte<l  by  air  where  ioeaea  oo- 
owred. 

1.  On  May  3.  1970.  307  young  CAlvee  were 
loaded  in  Boston,  M*«8»chu»ett«.  for  export 
to  Greece  Kverythlng  went  wrong.  The  ex- 
port ▼eterlnjiry  Inspections  were  msde  »t  m, 
faculty  at  Acuahnet.  MAasachuaetLs,  and 
the  calves  were  trucked  to  the  Boston  Air- 
port In  double-decked  trucks.  One  of  the 
upper  decks  gave  way.  and  a  number  of  calves 
In  the  lower  deck  were  kUled  or  injured. 
Loading  of  the  calves  Into  containers  (3- 
calf  containers)  was  made  in  the  open  in 
cold,  rainy  weather.  The  airline  had  promised 
that  loading  would  take  place  under  cover 
but  did  not  comply.  A  delay  of  6  hours  oc- 
curred at  Frankfurt.  Germany,  where  the 
crew  left  the  plane  with  doors  closed  and  no 
auxiliary  ventUatlon  provided.  Upon  unload- 
ing in  Greece.  60  calves  were  dead  and  ao 
more  died  in  the  next  few  days.  The  ship- 
ment was  met  by  the  Greek  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  our  Agricultural  Attache  Our 
Washington  office  did  not  hear  of  this  dis- 
aster for  nearly  a  year,  and  while  a  report 
was  requested  from  the  alrUne,  it  has  not 
materialised. 

2.  On  February  7,  1873.  10  bred  Holsteln- 
Frleslan  heifers  and  360  Holsteln  heUer 
calves.  3  months  of  age.  were  loaded  on  a 
DC8-63F  at  O'Bare  International  Airport. 
Chicago,  niinou.  for  export  to  Italy.  Upon 
arrival  in  MUan,  Italy.  47  of  the  calves  were 
dead.  According  to  the  consignee  and  an 
Italian  veterinarian,  the  animals  apparently 
died  from  suffocation   (lack  of  oxygen). 

3.  On  July  2.  1973,  239  mUed  CharolaU 
bull  calves,  averaging  338  pounds,  were 
loaded  at  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  on  a  Boeing 
707  for  export  to  luiy.  Ten  positions  were 
double  decked  and  three  were  single-decked 
pens.  Loading  the  aircraft  was  not  made  In 
accordance  with  Department  recommenda- 
tions. Upon  arrival  for  refueling  at  J.  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  64  head  were 
dead.  2  were  blind  (thought  to  be  due  to 
brain  damage  from  lack  of  oxygen),  one  had 
a  broken  leg.  and  6  were  down  and  unable  to 
rise.  Most  of  the  animals  that  died  were  In 
the  upper  deck.  It  was  reported  (and  later 
confirmed)  that  the  alr-condltloning  ground 
unit  attached  to  the  aircraft  broke  down 
2  hours  before  loading  was  completed.  Upon 
arrival  at  JFK.  the  capUln  was  annoyed 
and  reported  that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  calves  and  that  the  temperature  had 
reached  188*  F.  The  balance  of  the  calves 
was  unloaded  and  placed  In  a  paddock  ad- 
jacent to  the  "AnlmalDort"  of  the  AflPCA 
with  feed  and  water.  In  the  evening.  178 
head  of  calves  were  loaded  and.  according  to 
our  Agricultural  Attache  In  Rome,  arrived 
In  Milan  In  good  condition. 

Sincerely, 

.^  J.  M    HxjL. 

Acting    Deputy    Administrator,    Veteri- 
nary Services. 


Lo6Bsa  IN  Am  Tkanspobt  or  Lrvrsrocx 
1.  On  July  a,  19«8.  467  breeding  swine  were 
loaded  at  Chicago.  DUnols.  on  an  American 
AirUnes  707  for  delivery  to  J.  F.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  (JFK  Airport)  for  trans- 
shipment to  Romania.  These  swine  were  in 
29  to  42  individual  conUlners  of  varying  size 
on  each  of  13  pallets  The  swine  were  accom- 
panied by  a  VS.  Department  of  AgrlcxUture 
veterinarian  and  arrived  at  JFK  Airport  at 
about  noon.  Some  heat  buildup  was  noted, 
and  the  flight  engineer  reported  that  one  of 
the  two  freon  units  was  not  operating.  The 
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animals  were  unloaded  and  placed  in  a  cargo 
building  awaiting  transshipment.  Two  swine 
were  found  dead  %{ter  unloading.  In  the  eve- 
ning, the  pallets  were  loaded  on  an  Air  France 
707  flight  which  left  the  cargo  area  at  mid- 
night. A  representative  of  the  exporter  ac- 
companied the  flight  from  New  York  to  Ro- 
mania and  upon  his  return,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing; "Take-off  was  delayed  1  hour  during 
which  time  the  heat  In  the  cockpit  was  al- 
most unbearable.  Upon  unloading  In  Ro- 
mania, 99  head  were  dead.  Romanian  veteri- 
narians, who  conducted  the  post-mortem 
examinations,  reported  death  from  asphyx- 
iation." It  seems  obvious,  although  it  can- 
not be  confirmed,  that  the  swine  died  at  the 
JFK  Airport  during  the  delay  before  take-off. 

2.  On  December  10,  1971,  a  syndicated  thor- 
oughbred horse  was  to  be  shipped  on  a  DCS- 
ASF  from  the  John  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport  to  Shannon,  Ireland  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  horse,  "Never  Bow,"  was  re- 
ported to  be  valued  at  9600,000.  The  horse 
would  not  walk  Into  a  regular  horse  stall 
(open  top);  so  It  was  backed  in.  The  horse 
stall  was  moved  to  a  pallet  transporter  and 
loading  began.  The  stall  would  not  clear  the 
cargo  door,  so  It  was  moved  away  from  the 
door  about  3  feet.  The  horse  then  reared  up 
and  got  both  legs  out  of  the  container.  Two 
grooms  were  able  to  get  one  leg  back  into  the 
container  before  the  horse  again  reared  up 
and  got  bis  body  half  way  out  of  the  con- 
ttUner  and  fell  to  the  ground,  hitting  a  ladder 
on  the  way  down.  The  horse  struggled  to  get 
up  but  could  not  rise.  After  a  IV^  bour  de- 
lay, an  ambulance  from  the  Aqueduct  Race 
Track  and  the  race  track  veterinarian  arrived, 
and  the  horse  was  moved  to  the  race  track 
hospital.  Upon  further  examination,  the  horse 
was  found  to  have  a  completely  shattered 
right  shoulder  blade  and  a  puncture  wound 
In  his  side.  A  decision  was  made  to  have  the 
horse  destroyed,  and  this  was  completed  in 
the  evening. 

3.  On  January  8.  1972,  527  head  of  swine 
shipped  by  Illinois  Produce  International. 
Bloomlngton.  Illinois,  were  loaded  aboard  a 
DC8-63F  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  exportation 
to  South  Vietnam.  Upon  arrival  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  about  26  head  were  dead,  and  at 
least  50  more  exhibited  severe  distress.  Air- 
line personnel  Immediately  opened  all  doors, 
and  Improvement  In  the  condition  of  most  of 
the  swine  was  noted.  Unloading  was  not  con- 
sidered as  the  ramp  temperature  was  below 
Bero  Upon  arrival  In  Saigon,  South  Viet  Nam. 
84  head  were  found  dead,  and  20  bead  more 
died  soon  after  unloading.  Cause  of  losses 
was  thought  to  be  use  of  calf  containers 
(used  previously  (or  a  feeder  calf  shipment  to 
Korea)  which  did  not  permit  proper  air 
circulation 

4.  On  January  21.  1972,  77  Hereford  heifers 
and  2  bulls  were  loaded  on  a  Boeing  707  at 
San  Francisco.  California,  for  export  to 
Japan.  The  animals  were  placed  5  to  6  head 
In  a  palletized  container,  the  sides  of  which 
were  6  feet  high  Only  the  top  of  each  con- 
tainer, which  was  a  foot  higher  than  the 
heifers  loaded,  was  open  for  ventilation. 
When  the  cargo  door  was  opened  for  a  refuel- 
ing stop  in  Anchorage.  Alaska,  steam  rushed 
out  Into  sub>Bero  air  outside.  Water  was 
dripping  from  the  celling  of  the  plane.  When 
a  rear  door  was  opened,  the  cattle  were  per- 
spiring heavily  and  showing  respiratory  dis- 
tress (mouth  breathing).  Upon  arrival  In 
Tokyo.  Japan,  a  number  were  noted  to  be  In 
a  weak  condition.  One  animal  was  dead  and 
one  died  shortly  after  unlocwllng  Inadequate 
containers  that  did  not  allow  good  air  circu- 
lation were  thought  to  be  the  primary  cause 
of  the  problem. 

5  On  March  7,  1972.  167  swine,  averaging 
230  lbs.  each,  were  transported  from  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  to  Osaka.  Japan,  on  a  DC8- 
63F.  The  swine  were  accompanied  by  a  USDA 
veterinarian  who  monitored  the  condition  of 


the  animals  during  the  trip.  The  swine  were 
single  decked  In  a  pen  arrangement  with  each 
pen  the  size  of  a  pallet  A  walkway  fore  and 
aft  above  the  pens  was  provided  ao  that  the 
animals  could  be  monitored  in  flight.  Cabin 
temperatures  during  flight  were  found  con- 
siderably higher  In  pxallet  positions  11 
through  14,  and  the  flow  of  air  In  these  areas 
was  somewhat  reduced.  The  reduced  air  flow 
In  pallet  positions  11  through  14  was  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  faUure  of  the  crew  to 
keep  the  recirculating  fans  operating  at  all 
times  durmg  flight  (the  crew  complained 
that  the  fans  brought  bad  odors  Into  the 
oockplt  frotn  the  cabin  area ) .  During  a  re- 
fueling stop  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  swine 
In  this  area  of  the  aircraft  showed  consider- 
able stress  with  labored  breathing  and  evi- 
dence of  heat  prostration  The  swine  were 
sprayed  with  cold  water  and  losses  were 
averted.  The  cause  of  the  stress  to  the  swine 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  faUure  of  the 
airline  crew  to  reduce  the  cabin  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  before  landing,  taxiing  of 
the  airplane,  and  their  failure  to  provide  a 
ground  air  conditioning  unit  during  the  re- 
fueling operation  A  new  flight  crew  boarded 
the  aircraft  at  Anchorage,  they  were  briefed 
on  the  environmental  needs  of  the  swine, 
and  as  a  result,  the  swine  arrived  In  Japan 
In  excellent  condition. 


^.  KzHxarr  1 

8.  2622 

Be  It  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Livestock  Export 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973". 

Sec  2  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  8.  1891,  as  amended  (46  UB.C.  466a), 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "ves- 
sels" each  time  It  appears  therein  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "aircraft,  and  other 
means  of  conveyance". 

Sbc.  3.  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "That"  at  the  beginning  of  such 
section  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  (1)  Include  minimum  standards  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  any 
container  or  enclosure  and  any  conveyance 
system  used  for  exporting  any  animal  re- 
ferred to  In  such  subsection,  and  (2)  des- 
ignate ports  of  export  through  which  the 
export  of  any  such  animal  must  be  made. 
The  Secretary  may  require,  as  a  condition 
to  designating  any  port  as  a  port  of  export 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  that  such  fa- 
cilities as  he  determines  necessary  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  such  animals  In  con- 
nection with  their  exportation,  be  available 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  port.  Including  such 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
healthy  condition  of  such  animals  upon  ar- 
rival at  their  export  destination.  Ports  of  ex- 
port designated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  known  as  Federal  ports 
of  export. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  necessary 
facilities  at  Federal  ports  of  export  to  the 
extent  that  funds  are  made  available  for  such 
purposes. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
designate  other  ports  as  ports  of  export  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  If  (A)  the  Secretary 
determines  the  designation  of  such  ports 
would  be  administratively  sound.  (B)  fa- 
cilities are  provided  at  such  ports  by  ex- 
porters or  other  persons,  and  (C)  such  fa- 
cilities are  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  ade- 
quate to  assure  the  humane  treatment  of 
anUnals  In  connection  with  their  exporta- 
tion and  are  adequate  to  ensure  the  healthy 
condition  of  such  animals  upon  arrival  at 
their  export  destination. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assist 
exporters  and  other  persons  In  providing  fa- 
culties at  any  port  he  designates  as  a  port 
of  export  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  He  Is  author- 
Iced  to  enter  into  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment under  which  he  may  furnish  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  any  such  faculty  or 
•135,000.  whichever  U  less. 

"(3)  The  faUure  of  any  exporter  or  other 
person  to  make  faculties  constructed  with 
Federal  assistance  under  paragraph  (2)  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  the  public  without 
discrimination,  the  assessing  of  unreason- 
able charges  for  the  use  of  such  facilities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  faUure  to 
maintain  and  operate  such  faculties  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  in  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  cause 
for  termination  of  the  approval  of  such  fa- 
culties and  termination  of  the  designation 
of  the  port  as  a  port  of  export.  Ttie  approval 
of  faculties  or  designation  of  any  port  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  may  also  be  tennlnated 
at  any  time  If  the  continuation  of  such  ap- 
proval or  designation,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  adminis- 
tratively unsound. 

"(4)  The  administration  of  this  Act.  In- 
cluding all  required  Federal  personnel,  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

"  (e)  Inspectors  of  the  DepartoMnt  of  Agri- 
culture shall  have  authority  to  Issue  cutlers 
prohibiting  the  loading  or  transporting  of 
any  animal  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  Act  on  any  means  of  conveyance  which 
falls  to  provide  accommodations  for  such 
animal  In  accordance  with  this  Act  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  thereunder 
and  may  require  the  unloading  of  any  such 
animal  from  any  such  means  of  conveyance." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891, 
as  amended  (46  UJ3.C.  466b),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "That"  at 
the  beginning  of  such  section  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  cff 
both,  for  any  exporter,  or  for  any  owner  or 
principal  operator  of  any  means  of  convey- 
ance, or  the  master,  aircraft  commander,  or 
other  agent  In  charge  of  any  means  of  con- 
veyance, knovingly  to  violate,  or  cause  or 
permit  the  violation  of,  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  under  this  Act." 

Skc  5.  The  Act  of  March  3.  1881.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  'port 
of  export'  includes  an  airport  or  any  other 
location  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
as  a  p>ort  from  which  animals  referred  to  In 
such  section  may  be  exported. 

"8«c.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
eligible  for  educational  assistance  under 
such  chapter  certain  persons  who  serve 
on  active  duty  a  total  of  more  than  180 
days  In  any  calendar  year.  Referred  to 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  term  "eligible  veteran"  under  tiUe 
38  of  chapter  34  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  members  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard,  Army  National  Guard. 
Army  Reserve.  Navy  Reserve,  and  other 
Reserve  forces  eligible  for  the  educa- 
tional assistance  provided  veterans  who 
serve  voluntarily  on  active  duty  a  total 
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ol  more  than  180  days  in  any  calendar 
year. 

This  amendment  would  allow  those 
Reservists  and  National  Guard  person- 
nel who  are  called  to  active  duty  or  who 
serve  on  active  alert  eligible  for  veterans 
benefits  if  they  serve  more  than  180  days 
in  a  calendar  year.  The  eligibility  re- 
quirement would  be  renewable  each  year. 
This  amendment  would  give  a  benefit 
to  those  dedicated  National  Guard  Re- 
servists who  volimtarily  give  their  time 
above  and  beyond  the  normal  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3523 
Be  it  enac'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 185a(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amendPd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol 
a  new  paragraph  as  foUows: 

"(4)  Th3  term  'eligible  veteran"  also  means 
any  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Air  National  Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  who  serves 
voluntarily  on  active  duty  for  an  aggregate 
period  of  more  than  180  days  In  any  cal- 
endar year  and  who  otherwise  qualifies  as 
an  eligible  veteran  under  this  subsection." 
Src.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1661  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (c)  and  (d)". 

(b)  Section  1661  of  such  title  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  foUows: 

"(d)  In  computing  the  entitlement  of 
any  veteran  who  la  an  eligible  veteran  by 
virtue  of  section  1652(a)(4),  any  period  of 
active  duty  performed  In  any  calendar  year 
less  than  180  days  shall  be  disregarded  un- 
less (I)  such  veteran  served  voluntarily  on 
active  duty  for  a  total  of  more  than  180  days 
In  such  calendar  year,  or  (2)  such  period 
began  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
such  veteran  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
total  of  more  than  180  days  In  such  pre- 
CAvllng  calendar  year." 

8«c.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ahall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  period  of 
active  duty  performed  prior  to  January  1. 
1973. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  effec- 
tive consumer  remedies  for  retail  price 
vlolaUons.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PUCX  COKTEOL  AND  CONSXDCXB   K£OBESS  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  the  Price  Control  and  Con- 
sumer Redress  Act  of  1973. 

This  legislation  will  substantially 
strengthen  consumer  protection  against 
illegal  price  gouging.  It  makes  three 
critical  changes  in  the  current  system 
6f  retail  price  control  enforcement.  It 
requires  that,  to  the  maximum  extoit 
practicable,  specific  retail  price  ceilings 
shall  be  established  for  every  product  or 
service  sold  at  retail  and  subject  to  price 
controls.  It  provides  a  reward  equal  to  25 
percent  of  any  fine  or  penalty  to  citizens 


who  initiate  valid  complaints  against 
illegal  price  increases.  Ftoally,  it  makes 
clear  and  unmistakable  that  misrepre- 
sentation of  price  ceilings  and  covert 
price  increases  are,  like  charging  prices 
above  ceiling  levels,  violations  of  law  and 
subject  to  penalty. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  the  fact  that 
mismanagement  of  farm  and  general 
economic  policies  have  made  price  con- 
trols a  necessary  evil.  Since  price  con- 
trols are  needed  they  should  be  adminis- 
tered equitably  and  effectively.  The  con- 
trols enforcement  system  should  be  open 
and  responsive  to  consumers.  It  should 
provide  redress  against  illegal  over- 
charges. It  should  be  easily  comprehen- 
sible to  the  average  citizen  and  should 
encourage  consumers  to  cooperate  in 
monitoring  retail  price  increases.  A  sjrs- 
tem  that  meets  these  conditions  will  re- 
quire the  minimum  number  of  enforce- 
ment personnel  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive scrutiny  of  retail  pricing  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  President,  last  August  I  chaired 
hearings  in  California  for  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
consumers  attempting  to  obtain  redress 
against  illegal  price  Increases. 

Witness  after  witness  told  of  dlfBcul- 
tles  encoimtered  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain such  redress.  Perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult obstacle  consumers  incurred  was 
the  inability  to  Identify  specific  viola- 
tions because  phase  IV  regulations  have 
made  it  impossible  to  determine  if  one 
Is  being  illegally  overcharged.  Since  con- 
trols are  administered  only  on  broad 
categories  of  products  and  services,  rath- 
er than  on  an  item-by-item  basis,  phase 
rv  compliance  can  be  monitored  only 
through  a  complete  IRS  audit.  Consum- 
ers are  excluded  from  participation  In 
the  enforcement  mechanism  and  redress 
is,  for  all  practical  purixjses,  unattain- 
able. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  eliminate  this  problem  by 
requiring  a  return  to  pre-phase  IV  prac- 
tices under  which  there  was  a  clearly 
definable  ceiling  price  for  all  items  sub- 
ject to  price  controls. 

Another  obstacle  to  consumer  redress 
and  participation  arose  from  the  absence 
of  rewards  or  incentives  to  cooperate  in 
monitoring  retail  prices.  Under  current 
IRS  procedures,  the  most  a  complainant 
can  hope  for  Is  a  rollback  of  prices  to 
the  legal  level.  No  provision  is  made  for 
financial  compensation  to  people  illegal- 
ly overcharged. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  remedy  this  deficiency  and 
encourage  reporting  of  violations  by  pro- 
viding a  reward  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
fine  assessed  against  a  violator.  This  in- 
centive can  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
massive  public  scrutiny  of  retail  pricing 
policies.  The  IRS  uses,  to  great  effect, 
a  similar  device  to  encourage  reporting  of 
tax  fraud.  Extoision  of  the  boimty  sys- 
tem to  price  control  enforcement  should 
have  similarly  beneficial  results. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
would  strengthen  consumer  protection 
agahist  price  control  violations  by  mak- 
ing urmiistakably  clear  a  point  that  es- 
capes enforcement  personnel  under  the 
present    system — that    falsification    of 


price  ceilings  and  hidden  price  Increases 
in  the  form  of  quality,  quantity,  or  serv- 
ice reductions,  without  corresponding 
price  cuts,  are  illegal  and  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  as  price  gouging.  The 
necessity  for  this  legislation  was  made 
clear  in  testimony  before  hearings  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  last  August.  Sur- 
veys conducted  In  numerous  southern 
California  communities  and  presented  to 
the  committee  revealed  widespread  eva- 
sion of  controls  through  covert  price 
increases.  Other  testimony  reported  sub- 
stantial misrepresentation  of  celling 
prices  during  the  freeze  period.  Most  dis- 
turbing, however,  was  the  Indifference  of 
IRS  personnel  toward  these  violations.  In 
some  instances,  the  IRS  was  unaware 
that  such  practices  are  illegal.  And,  In 
but  a  few  cases,  the  IRS  did  not  act 
against  such  practices. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  unprec- 
edented increases  in  the  cost  of  the  basic 
nece&itles  of  life,  the  American  people 
need  an  effective  and  responsive  system 
of  price  control  enforcement.  This  legis- 
lation Is  a  major  step  toward  attainment 
of  that  objective. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2524 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLZ 

SccTiON  1.  Tbla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Price  Controls  and  Consumer  Redress  Act 
of  1973." 

RTTAn.    PRICC    CONTSOI.S 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  retail  prices  In 
a  manner  which  clearly  establishes  a  retail 
nrtc<*  celllnjr  for  each  product  or  service  of  a 
retaUer  which  is  subject  to  a  sublllzlng 
order  or  regulation." 

rxwards 

Sec.  3.  Section  208  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  Twenty-flve  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  any  fine  or  civil  penalty  under 
this  section  which  results  from  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  a  complaint  filed  with 
the  agency  empowered  to  enforce  price  con- 
trols shall  be  paid  to  the  complainant. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
Section  209,  a  vlolaUon  of  an  order  or  reg- 
ulation under  this  title  Includes  any  misrep- 
resentation of  a  price  celling,  any  sale  at  a 
price  In  excess  of  a  ptrlce  celling,  and  any 
reduction  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  goods 
or  services  sold  or  furnished  without  corre- 
sponding and  appropriate  reductions  In 
price. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2525.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  periodic  reports  on 
export  levels,  domestic  supplies,  domestic 
demand,  and  prices  of  certain  commod- 
ities, and  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  those  reports.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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THK    rORXXCIt    AND    DOMKSTIC    COMMXBCX 
IlfroaMATlON   ACT   or    19T3 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  Introduce  is  designed  to  put 
food  on  American  tables  at  prices  work- 
ing men  and  women  can  afford.  Elssen- 
tially,  it  will  provide  Congress  the  vital 
information  needed  to  curb  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  already  in  short 
supply  In  this  country,  and  it  will  mean 
that  prices  at  the  comer  market  are  not 
going  to  be  further  skyrocketed  by  mas- 
sive foreign  purchases.  On  June  13.  1973, 
President  Nixon  made  this  promise  to 
the  American  people: 

In  allocating  the  products  of  America's 
farms  between  markets  abroad  and  thoee  In 
the  United  States,  we  must  put  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  first. 

I  beUeve  this  promise  should  be  ful- 
filled. To  do  so.  Congress  must  mandate 
specific  restraints  on  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Before  it  can  act.  however.  Con- 
gress must  determine  the  specific  levels 
of  export  restraint  needed  to  protect 
American  consumers  and  farmers.  The 
bill  I  am  now  introducing  will  give  Con- 
gress precisely  the  information  it  needs 
to  legislate  an  end  to  food  price  Infia- 
tion  and  wUl  give  the  American  shopper 
a  fair  deal  at  the  supermarket. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a  food 
emergency  In  this  coimtry.  This  year  was 
more  inflationary  than  any  in  our  his- 
tory. If  Congress  fails  to  seize  the  Initia- 
tive, 1974  wUl  see  Americans  paying  even 
more  to  get  even  less  food  on  their  tables. 
Last  month  the  farm  and  food  price  in- 
dex shot  up  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of  19.3  percent.  In  annual  terms,  food 
prices  Increased  an  incredible  231.6  per- 
cent. Pood  today  costs  28  percent  more 
than  it  did  at  this  time  last  year,  and  all 
indicators  suggest  the  trend  remains  out 
of  control. 

Mr.  President,  unless  Congress  acts, 
the  American  consumer  will  have  to  face 
more  than  the  prospect  of  higher  and 
higher  food  prices.  How  much  longer  can 
anyone  expect  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try to  accept  moderate  wage  increases  on 
the  order  of  5.5  percent  when,  in  the 
month  of  August  alone,  the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  by  6.2  percent,  more 
than  in  any  month  since  World  War  n? 

If  food  prices  are  not  brought  under 
control,  we  will  see  a  wage  explosion  far 
worse  than  that  which  triggered  the  im- 
position of  wage  and  price  controls  in 
1971.  Demand-pull  inflation  in  the  food 
area  combined  with  cost-push  inflation 
from  the  labor  sector  wiU  surely  mean 
unprecedented  increases  in  hunger,  mal- 
nutrition, brsdn.  damage  among  deprived 
children,  and  early  death  for  maOnour- 
ished  elderly.  It  will  condemn  low-  and 
moderate- Income  citizens  to  a  depression 
diet  of  beans,  bread  and  self-denial.  For 
many  millions  of  middle-class  citizens,  a 
lifetime  of  savings  for  children's  educa- 
tion, a  new  home  or  retirement  will  be 
swept  away.  And  with  that  will  go  their 
hopes  for  the  future  and  their  belief  in 
the  goodness  and  promise  of  this  country. 

If  we  do  not  act  soon,  the  food  pri«» 
and  wage  explosion  first  will  devastate 
our  standard  of  living  and  then  plunge 
us  Into  a  d^resslon  on  a  scale  such  as 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  1830's. 


Mr.  President,  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  food  prices.  It  is  not  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  not  overly  expansive 
monetary  policy.  It  is  the  inability  of  our 
agricultural  sector  to  provide  Americans 
with  adequate  nutrition  at  reasonable 
prices  and.  at  the  same  time,  function  as 
the  marginal  supplier  of  the  worlds  pro- 
tein and  protein  equivalent  foodstuffs. 

Between  the  first  7  months  of  1972  and 
the  flrst  7  months  of  this  year.  American 
exports  of  soybeans  increased  23  percent; 
com  exports  rose  75  percent.  The  in- 
crease In  foreign  shipments  of  wheat  was 
an  almost  Incredible  109  percent.  These 
trends  continue  and.  barring  congres- 
sional action,  we  will  be  short  a  minimum 
of  35  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  early 
as  March  of  next  year. 

Soft  winter  and  durum  wheat  will  be 
totally  unattainable  by  Americans  within 
a  few  months.  I  should  emphasize  that 
this  dismal  outlook  Is  predicated  on  the 
most  optimistic  USDA  forecasts  and  do 
not  take  into  account  the  effects  of  de- 
veloping shortages  of  fertilizers,  fuel  for 
agricultural  equipment  and  boxcars.  No 
one  shouUl  be  surprised  if  1974  brings 
$l-a-loaf  bread,  bread  rationing,  or  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  chaired  hear- 
ings for  the  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
impact  of  skyrocketing  food  prices.  I 
wish  every  Member  of  Congress  could 
have  seen  and  heard  the  witnesses  de- 
scribe the  devastating  food  prices  infla- 
tion causes.  Every  economic  policymaker 
In  the  administration  who  dismisses  the 
problem  with  assurances  that  Americans 
spend  only  20  percent  of  their  income 
for  food  should  have  heard  Ms.  Mary 
Leonard  of  the  Committee  for  the  Rights 
of  the  Disabled  testify  that: 

Hunger  Is  again  becoming  a  way  of  life. 
The  hordes  of  poor  people  find  splrallng  food 
prices  shrinking  their  limited  food  money 
more  and  more.  Today,  I  have  seen  people 
scrounging  in  garbage  bins  at  local  markets. 

I  wonder  who,  if  anyone,  in  the  adminis- 
tration knows  or  cares  that  anemia  In 
the  pregnant  women  and  small  children 
of  east  Los  Angeles  has  increased  from 

II  percent  to  33  percent,  tripled  between 
December  1972  and  Jime  1973. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  most  mov- 
ing testimony  ever  given  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  was  spoken  by  Ms. 
Betty  Drevdall,  project  director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Gardens  Community  Action 
CouncU  In  Los  Angeles.  After  she  de- 
scribed In  general  and  statistical  term.i 
the  many  hardships  caused  by  rising 
food  prices  for  the  people  in  the  low- 
income,  predominantly  white  community 
of  Hawaiian  Gardens,  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  describe  any  individual  instances. 
Her  answer  was  as  follows : 

If  you  have  ever  t>een  called  to  the  home 
of  a  family  at  five  o'clock,  with  three  chil- 
dren, one  Is  a  three-month  old  baby  that 
has  starved  to  death  becaiise  there  are  five 
mouths  to  fe©d;  there  Isn't  any  need  to  say 
much  more.  And  that  actually  happened. 

The  children  were  malnourished.  The 
father  was  malnourished.  The  mother  was 
malnourished.  The  baby  died  In  Hawaiian 
Oardena  Hospital  <»ie  hour  after  !t  was 
admitted. 

The  Welfare  Department  gave  the  parents 
»  l*rf»  runaround;  and  they  committed 
murder.  .  .  .  That  father  and  that  motbar 
were  nuieteen  and  eighteen  years  old. 


I  have  chUdren  older  than  that.  Senator 
Tunney.  They  don't  know,  they  have  no  Idea 
.  .  .  they  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Their  children  are  not  responsible  for 
what's  happening.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  It.  The  Welfare  Department  Is  cold  and 
Inhuman.  It  doesn't  care.  The  President 
doesn't  care.  The  SUte  doesnt  care.  Who 
the  hell  cares? 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  heard 
testimony  that  the  inability  to  meet  ris- 
ing food  prices  is  increasing  premature 
death  among  senior  citizens.  The  num- 
ber of  anemic  and  brain -d .imaged  chil- 
dren is  on  the  increase.  As  malnutrition 
and  Its  associated  diseases  increase,  hos- 
pitals are  forced  to  curtail  services,  and 
some  are  on  the  verge  of  closing  under 
the  pressure  of  ever-rising  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  at 
some  length  on  this  subject.  Instead,  let 
me  invite  any  who  doubt  the  urgency  of 
remedial  action  to  read  the  hearings 
transcripts  In  their  entirety.  The  case  for 
action,  congressional  action,  has  never 
been  more  clear. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  only  two 
ways  to  halt  or  reverse  the  trend  in  food 
prices.  One  is  to  increase  production. 
Congress  took  decisive  action  in  this  area 
when  it  recently  passed  the  new  farm 
bill  and  eliminated  subsidies  for  non- 
production.  But  production  increases 
alone  will  not  end  the  present  crisis.  The 
other  solution  lies  in  moderating  foreign 
demand  for  our  scarce  food  supplies.  The 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  gives  the  President  authority 
to  impose  export  controls  imder  shortage 
circumstances  such  as  these  we  face  to- 
day. Legislation  to  expand  that  authority 
is  currently  pending  in  the  Senate.  I  sup- 
port that  legislation,  in  principle,  but 
regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  effective. 

Congress  can  grant  the  President  un- 
limited authority  to  curb  exports,  but 
will  he  use  It?  The  administration  re- 
cently abolished  export  restraints  on 
soybeans.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  several  times  barred  the  possibility 
of  new  export  controls  unless  we  expe- 
rience a  monumental  harvesting  disaster. 
I  think  we  can  assume  that  if  Congress 
falls  to  mandate  specific  export  controls, 
there  will  be  none. 

Mr.  President,  heretofore  Congress  has 
responded  to  the  rising  demands  for  ex- 
port restriction  with  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  President's  discretionary 
authority.  Congress  has  not  mandated 
specific  controls  because  it  lacks  the  In- 
formation knowledgeably  to  determine 
the  levels  of  export  restriction  needed  to 
balance  our  domestic  and  International 
interests.  In  view  of  the  food  emergency 
and  the  administration's  deliberate  In- 
action, I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  will  enable  Congress  Itself  to  de- 
termine, enact  and  then  change,  when 
necessary,  the  export  restrictions  needed 
to  protect  American  consumers  and 
farmers. 

This  legislation,  "The  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  Information  Act  of 
1973,"  requires  that,  no  later  than  60 
days  after  enactment  and  every  90  days 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
merce Committees  on  the  domeatk:  sup- 
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ply,  demand  and  price  situaticm  and  out- 
look for  the  protein  ?roup  equivalent 
products — wheat,  rice,  barley,  com,  rye, 
oats,  gn^in  sorghums,  soybesais  and  soy- 
bean products,  and  cottonseeds  and  cot- 
tonseed products.  More  importantly,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  provide  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  effect  of  various  alternative 
levels  of  exports  of  the  protein  group 
equivalent  f oodstiifTs  on  the  prices  of  food 
products  at  the  retail  level.  No  later 
than  30  days  after  delivery  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  miist  provide  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittees with  an  Independent,  expert 
evaluation  of  the  information  and  anal- 
ysis contained  in  the  report. 

Congress  will  then  have  before  it  the 
precise  information  it  needs  to  legislate 
specific  export  restraints.  Congress  can 
then  impose  such  restraints,  promoting 
an  Increase  in  the  domestic  food  supply 
and  consequently  lower  retail  food  prices 
across  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  If  this  legislation  were 
enacted  today.  Congress  woiild  be  able  to 
mandate  informed  and  rational  export 
restraints  early  next  year  and  in  time  to 
avert  what  is  clearly  an  impending  dis- 
aster, lliere  is  little  time  to  waste. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  fnxn 
the  testimony  of  another  witness  at  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  she  was  speaking  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  when  she 
said: 

The  people  are  angry,  and  rightfully  so. 
They  want  action,  legislation,  and  a  plan 
that  works.  There  is  a  tension  In  the  air;  a 
feeling  of  reyolt:  a  disenchantment  with  the 
American  system  that  no  longer  comes  close 
to  the  American  dream. 

The  average  American  family  believed  Ln 
that  dream,  and  It  Is  falling.  When  the 
sTstem  falls  and  when  the  American  people 
despair,  we  ars  In  grave  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecoro,  as 
foUows: 

S.  2fi35 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepretentatit**  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congest  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  dted  as  The  Foreign  and  Domestic  Ccnn- 
merce  Information  Act  of  1973." 
pntpoaz 

Sxcnow  1.  It  Is  the  purpoae  of  this  Act  to 
require  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  furnish 
to  tbe  OoQsrcM  periodic  reports  relating  to 
lereu  of  demaxMl.  txxppXj,  export  and  prices 
of  oertatn  products  in  interstate  commerce 
•od  to  provide  for  an  evaluation  and  analysts 
cH  aucfa  reports,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
vlU  be  kept  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  the  impact  of  tbeae  levels  on  Interstate 
coounerce. 

amjc*«ii.zrT 
Sec.  2  Tbe  products  to  which  thU  Act  ap- 
pliea  arc  the  f  oUowlng : 

Oroup  I — Wheat 
Wheel — Hard  red  winter. 
Whcst — Soft  red  winter. 
Wheat — Hard  red  apnng. 
Wheat — White. 
Wbe«t — Durttxn. 

Group  n — Bloe 
I  Ln  the  busk,  ttnmllled. 
t.  boriud.  lonf  gnJa. 


Rice,  husked,  medium  grain. 

Rice,  busked,  short  grain. 

Rice,  husked,  mixed. 

Rice,  parboiled,  long  grain. 

Rice.  parttoUed.  medium  grain. 

Rice,  parboiled,  short  grain. 

Rice,  parboiled,  mixed  grain. 

Rloe,  milled,  containing  75  percent  or  more 
broken  kernels. 

Rice,  milled,  long  grain,  containing  less 
than  75  percent  broken  kernels. 

Rice,  milled,  medium  grain,  containing  less 
than  75  percent  broken  kernels. 

Rice,  milled,  short  grain,  containing  less 
than  76  percent  broken  kernels. 

Rice,  milled,  mixed  grain,  containing  lees 
than  76  percent  broken  kernels. 
Group  HI — Barley 

Barley,  unmlUed. 

Oroup  IV — Com 

Corn,  except  seed,  unmlUed. 
Group  V — Rye 

Rye,  umnllled. 

Oroup  VI — Oats 

Oats,  umnllled. 

Oroup  vn — Grain  sorghums 

Grain  sorghums,  unmllled. 
Oroup  vm — Soybeans  and  soybean  products 

Soybean  oil -cake  and  meal. 

Soybeans. 

Group  IX — Cottonseeds  and  cottonseed 

products 
Cottonseed  oil-cake  and  meal. 
Cottonseed. 

KKPOBTS    BT    THX    SZCKETAXT    OW    COUICZBCK 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  each  90  days 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  a  report  setting  forth, 
with  respect  to  the  twelve- month  period 
following  tbe  date  of  such  repc»^ 

(1)  tbe  Secretary's  estimates  of  (A)  the 
domestic  supply,  (B)  tbe  domestic  demand, 
and  (C)  the  domestic  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  of  each  product  to  which  this  Act 
applies:  and 

(2)  an  analysis  of  tbe  effect  various  export 
levels  of  such  commodities  woiild  have  on 
domestic  supply,  demand,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  each  such  product  and  on  the 
prices  of  ail  other  products  sold  in  Interstate 
commerce  wboee  prices  are.  directly  or  In- 
directly, substantially  affected  by  the  prices 
of  the  products  listed  In  Sec.  3. 

EXPOrrS    BT    THX    COMPTXOU:.XX    CXUnOLAI. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
transmittal  of  a  report  In  accordance  with 
Section  3.  tbe  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonuxveroe  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
and  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  containing — 

(1)  the  Comptroller  Oeneral's  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  tbe  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  and 

(2)  the  Comptroller  General's  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  appropriate  export 
levels  of  products  covered  by  this  Act  con- 
sistent with  alternative  levels  of  increase  in 
the  retail  prices  of  food  products  produced  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  products  listed  In 
Sec.  a. 

(b)  For  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  subsection  (a),  the  Comp- 
troUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  U  au- 
thorized to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pay- 
ahu  under  seetloc  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 


ACCXaS    TO    XIPOBTS 

Sbc.  6.  The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  (Xomnerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  tbe  Committee  on  ComnMroe  of 
the  Senate  shall,  upon  written  request,  make 
available  to  any  memt>er  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  respectively,  a 
copy  of  any  report  received  by  such  commit- 
tee under  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SAXBE: 

S.  2526.  A  bill  to  provide  fc»-  the  for- 
mulation of  a  plan  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  common  carriers  by  railroad 
in  the  United  States  into  one  private 
corporation.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican rail  system  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted, is  faced  with  a  disaster.  In  the 
East  a  great  number  of  roads  are  in 
bankruptcy.  In  the  Midwest  they  are  op- 
erating without  producing  the  profit 
necessary  to  invest  in  capital  improve- 
ments. In  the  Par  West  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
produced  chaos  in  the  attempts  to  effec- 
tively schedule  the  rolling  stock. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
seven  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeastern  corridors.  My  aim  at 
that  time  was  to  provide  a  stimulus  for 
a  detailed  analyzation  of  the  American 
railroad  system.  Since  then  I  have  de- 
termined that  nationalization  in  any 
form  would  be  in  our  worst  interests. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  that  might  serve  as  a  solution  to 
the  cancer  which  is  Insidiously  consum- 
ing an  Industry  which  enjoyed  robust 
economic  health  not  too  many  years  ago. 

This  legislation  is  the  first  in  a  two- 
step  process  which  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  plan  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  class  I  common  carriers  in 
the  United  States  into  a  single  private 
corporation  similar  in  structure  to  the 
Bell  telephone  system. 

The  two  bills  presently  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  take  a  typical 
band-aid  type  approach  that,  at  best,  will 
only  briefly  retard  this  growing  cancer 
which  is  destroying  our  rail  network.  We 
must  develop  a  plan  that  will  be  a  work- 
able alternative  to  the  inevitable  nation- 
alization of  our  railroads  and  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury  billions  of  dollars.  My 
proposal,  by  dealing  with  the  problem 
in  totality,  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  piece- 
meal approaches  to  the  current  rail  crisis 
in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  which  are 
presently  being  advocated,  but  will  ac- 
tually accomplish  very  little  and  will 
only  serve  to  delay  the  day  of  reckoning 
for  the  American  rail  industry 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
establish  an  American  Railroad  Consoli- 
dation Commission  which  will,  after  in- 
vestigation and  study,  formulate  a  plan 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  class  I,  pri- 
vately owned  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road, including  their  railroad  subsidiaries 
and  affiliated  terminal  companies  in  the 
United  States;  exclusive  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  and  excluding  lines  wholly  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Canadian  National 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  into 
one  private  corporation  After  1  year  the 
American  Rallnjad  Consolidation  Com- 
mission   will    make    their    leglslatlre 
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recommendations  to  Congress  which  will 
then  be  able  to  vote  for  a  well  planned 
solution  to  not  only  the  problems  of  a 
few  railroads,  but  those  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  commission  will  assess  and  deter- 
mine the  value  of  our  d(Hnestic  rail  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  and  the  value  of  each 
individual  railroad  company  and  the 
proper  capitalization  of  the  entire  system 
in  conjunction  with  a  plan  to  distribute 
securities  to  the  holders  of  debt  and 
equity  securities  of  the  component  parts. 
The  deterioration  of  our  railroads  Is 
not  confined  to  the  seven  bankrupt  lines 
that  are  presently  getting  so  much  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  growing  affliction  destined  to 
spread  throughout  the  entire  rail  in- 
dustry if  preventive  metusures  are  not 
taken  immediately.  The  Rock  Island  line 
is  teetering  on  bankruptcy,  the  C.  & 
N.W.,  the  Milwaukee  and  Katy  have 
been  saved  by  abnormal  grain  move- 
ments and  other  lines  are  experiencing 
difBcultles  which  make  their  future  op- 
eration  questionable  at  best.  The  point 
is  that  the  malaise  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  lines  is  not  local  but  is  only  the 
predecessor  of  ratlonwlde  problems. 

Presently  all  American  railroads  op- 
erate as  one  system,  in  the  Interchange 
of  track  usage,  cars,  tankers,  and  traflSc. 
Thus,  even  though  there  are  many  sep- 
arate and  distinct  lines,  they  are  inte- 
grated for  operational  purposes.  The  sev- 
eral plans  advanced  so  far  have  incor- 
porated a  core-system  theory  but  there 
has  been  no  study  which  could  firmly 
demonstrate  whether  the  core-system 
could  do  the  job,  and  more  importantly, 
the  effect,  which  might  be  disastrous,  in 
its  end  connections  and  on  the  presently 
solvent  lines  which  would  parallel  it.  If 
events  continue  on  their  present  course, 
we  can  anticipate  a  deepening  rate  of 
chaos  and  no  solution  to  the  problems  of 
car  service,  car  availability,  circuitous 
and  economic  routing  and  a  host  of  other 
problems  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
solve.  We  must  sOso  recognize  the  fact 
that  at  a  time  when  this  coimtry  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  energy  crisis  of  the  first 
order,  we  must  further  develop  the  most 
economic  means  of  transportation  pos- 
sible which  is  often  represented  by  a  f uUy 
Integrated  rail  system. 

I  realize  that  the  lines  that  are  pres- 
ently prosperous  will  at  first  feel  that 
upon  consolidation  there  would  be  a  mon- 
etary flow  from  their  railroads  to  coim- 
teract  the  losses  being  sustained  by  the 
Eastern  lines  during  reorganization.  TTils 
concern  will  most  assuredly  be  offset  by 
adequate  recognition  of  the  prosperous 
carriers  through  security  allocations  in 
the  private  corporation.  Therefore,  al- 
though there  may  be  short-term  disad- 
vantages, consolidation,  of  necessity,  will 
produce  a  tremendous  long-term  gain 
through  the  enormous  economic  advan- 
tages such  as  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
tracks  and  facilities  in  the  congested  East 
where  multiple  lines  now  serve  the  same 
communities  and  shippers.  On  the  other 
hand,  preservation  of  the  status  quo  most 
certainly  looks  toward  a  long-term  loss 
for  even  the  most  prosperous  lines  as  the 
whole  railroad  system  continues  to  decay 
The  proposed  American  Railway  Con- 
solldaUon  Commission  will  have  1  year 


in  which  to  develop  a  fair  and  impartial 
plan  to  consolidate  all  U.S.  railroads.  The 
Commission's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  Congress  to- 
gether with  its  proposal  for  legislatitxi 
necessary  to  adopt  and  carry  out  this 
proposal.  During  this  time  we  wiU  have 
an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  Mitire 
question  and  what  would  be  the  most 
rational  solution  for  all  concerned. 

Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit 
on  Its  hands,  or  to  rely  on  band-aid  pro- 
grams to  keep  the  railroads  operating. 
Halfhearted  solutions  will  only  lead  to 
further  complications  at  a  later  date.  Ms 
blU  clearly  provides  a  reasonable  and 
practical  alternative  to  disaster  on  the 
one  hand,  or  full  nationalization  on  the 
other.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoki) 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  well 
as  a  comprehensive  article  dealing  with 
the  railroad  crisis  as  it  appeared  In  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Railroad 
Consolidation  Act  of  1973". 

ESTABLISH  MKNT  OF  COMMISSXOM 

Sk.  (a)  There  is  established  an  American 
Railroad  Consolidation  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members  appointed  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  three  representing  railroad 
management,  three  representing  railroad 
labor  organizations,  and  three  representing 
appropriate  Government  departments  and 
agencies. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  des'^gnate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission  Any  vacancy 
In  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shaU  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quonmi.  but  a  lesser  number 
ShaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpoae 
of  conducting  hearings. 

(•)  (I)  A  memt)er  of  the  Commission  who 
la  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  A  member  of  tbe  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $10000  per  day 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  of  tbe  Commission,  and  shaU  re- 
ceive relmburaement  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 
ruNCTtotrs 

Sbc.  3.  The  Commission  shaU — 

(1)  After  investigation  and  study,  formu- 
late a  plan  for  the  coosolidaUon  of  all  Class 
I.  privately  owned,  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road. Including  their  raUroad  subsidiaries 
and  aflUtatad  terminal  companies,  in  the 
United  Statee.  exclusive  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  excluding  lines  wholly  owned 
and  operated  by  Canadian  NaUonal  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  Into  one  private 
oorporauon  and  to  assess  and  determUM  the 
value  of  such  railroads  as  a  whole,  the  value 
of  each  separau  component  aiMl  proper  cap- 
italisation of  the  entlr*  system  and  distribu- 
tion of  securities  to  lu  oomponenta. 
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(2)  after  adoption  and  authorization  of 
such  plan  by  Act  of  Congress,  take  such 
Initial  steps  as  are  authorized  by  such  Act, 
to  carry  out  such  plan. 

FOWXXS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act-- 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Ettrector  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classlfl- 
catlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  • a  day 

for  individuals:  and 

(3)  request  and  accept  from  any  executive 
department  or  agency,  or  congressional  com- 
mittee, any  information  and  assistance 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  each  such  department 
and  agency  U  authorized,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law  and  within  the  limits  of 
avaUable  fluids,  to  ftimlsh  Information  and 
assistance   to   the   Commission. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission,  or  at  its  direc- 
tion, any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof, 
may.  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  and  require  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  prtxl  action 
of  such  IxmJls,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
lier  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  afflrma- 
Uons  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission or  t>efore  such  sulxx>mmlttee  or 
member.  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
and  may  l>e  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  olwy  a  subpoena  Issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  by  any  perwn  who 
resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts  btislness  with- 
in the  jtirlsdlctlon  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  such  court,  upon  appli- 
cation made  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtea,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Is- 
8\je  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  tbe  Commission  or  a 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  there  to 
produce  evidence  If  so  ord««d.  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Inquiry.  Any  faUure  of  any  such  p««>n  to 
obey  any  such  order  of  the  court  may  by 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 


See.  8.  Not  later  than  one  year,  unless 
said  pertod  Is  extended  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  plan  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  Act.  to«»ther  with 
its  reoommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
is  necessary  to  adopt  and  carry  out  such 
plan. 

AtrrBOSISATIOM 

S»c.  «.  There  Is  authorised   to  be  aj^pro- 
prtated  such  anM>unt,  not  to  exceed  9 
as  is  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  proristoos  of 
thU  Aet- 

Psoaixits    Btaukme    vr    ro«    Txabs    Bavx 

RXACRXB  rmx  Cmxaxs  Stags — Tk»  Rs&aoAe 

Pasadox    a  Pswrruas  Boom 

American  railroads  in  l»Ta  enjoyed  their 
t>la«st  ye»r  in  hUtonr.  haxKlUng  a  rscord 
7»0-bimon   ton-mliss.   So   far  in    irra.   the 
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frelgbt  business  has  been  even  better:  up  8% 
to  10%  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  theories  of  railroad  oper- 
ation, railroads  ought  to  be  enjojring  their 
biggest  proflts  In  history. 

They  are  not.  American  railroads  are  In 
bad  shape  despite  dream  levels  of  business. 
The  Rock  Island  Is  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy;  In  the  Northeast,  six  railroads 
have  already  fallen.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1973.  the  largest  of  them,  the  Penn  Central, 
continued  to  loee  prodigious  amounts  of 
money  and  threatened  to  plunge  from  bank- 
ruptcy Into  liquidation.  Even  rich  railroads, 
such  as  the  Ualon  Pacific  and  the  Burlington 
Northern,  that  are  blessed  with  valuable 
mineral  deposits,  have  to  struggle  to  earn 
an  adequate  return  from  railroad  operations. 

This  Inability  to  earn  money  in  the  In- 
dustry's finest  year  Is  more  than  a  knock- 
down of  traditional  wisdom.  It  raises  a  seri- 
ous question  about  the  future  viability  of 
the  entire  railroad  industry.  Instead  of  en- 
joying the  most  profitable  year  In  history, 
many  railroads  are  worn  out  and  exhausted. 
This  failure  is  rooted  In  problems  that  have 
been  building  up  for  years. 

The  railroads  cannot  earn  enough  money 
to  renew  their  facilities,  partly  because  their 
rate  structures  are  outmoded,  partly  because 
their  physical  assets  have  deteriorated,  and 
partly  because  their  accounting  Is  as  ob- 
solete as  their  roadbeds. 

They  have  the  worst  credibility  In  indus- 
try. Neither  labor  unions  nor  regulators  nor 
the  public  believe  their  arguments.  Rail- 
roads have  been  threatening  collapse  for  so 
long  without  collapsing  that  nobody  listens 
to  them  any  more.  In  spite  of  the  direct 
threats,  they  are  still  plugging  along,  whin- 
ing but  alive. 

They  have  lost  their  clout  In  Washington 
so  that  they  cannot  get  the  federal  help  they 
desjjerately  need.  Rather,  they  are  likely  to 
get  a  cure  prescribed  by  labor  leaders,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  congressmen. 

The  stakes  in  pressrving  and  rehabilitating 
the  nation's  railroads  go  far  beyond  the  near 
term  Longer-range,  railroads  provide  the 
best  foreseeable  way  to  keep  the  economy 
moving  without  consun^ing  too  much  scarce 
energy  or  unduly  upsetting  a  fragile  environ- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  more  of  them  are  on 
the  verge  of  dying 

The  full  depths  of  the  Industry's  collapse 
were  demonstrated  this  year  when  the  rail- 
roads tried  to  carry  two  years'  grain  crops 
In  one  year.  The  result  was  bottlenecks  on 
the  lines  and  car  shortages.  At  the  worst  of 
the  crisis.  10.000  cars  were  waiting  to  be  un- 
loaded near  ports,  and  the  unfilled  requests 
for  empties  were  running  as  high  as  42,500 
a  day. 

NO   PTKCENTACE  IN   MORT   VOLUME 

Even  more  significant  than  what  happened 
In  one  season's  grain  movement — or  non- 
movement — Is  the  problem  of  profitability. 

"I  used  to  think  there  was  nothing  ttie 
matter  with  this  Industry  that  10"  more 
volume  couldn't  cure."  says  Stephen  G.  Alles, 
president  of  the  Assn.  of  American  Railroads 
"But  now  I'm  not  so  sure.  Last  year  was  the 
biggest  In  our  history.  TTie  railroads  handled 
record  ton-miles  of  freight  without  much 
dislocation — and  by  dlslccatlon.  I  mean  car 
shortages.  This  year  we  are  handling  about 
10'^  more  ton-miles  with  a  good  deal  of 
dislocation  and  no  proe?ertty." 

In  bis  rude  awakening.  Alles  la  not  alone. 
Just  about  anyone  who  ever  worked  on  or 
atudled  rallroadB  has  taken  It  as  an  article 
of  faith  that  the  railroads  are  a  high-leverage 
Industry.  The  fixed  costs  are  large,  but  once 
trafBc  has  been  built  up  to  cover  these  costa, 
everything  over  that  level  la  prmctlcally 
gravy.  The  example  forever  being  cited  was 
that  It  cost  very  little  to  add  a  lOOtb  car  to 
a  99-car  freight  train,  so  most  revenue  from 
that  car  could  be  carried  down  to  net. 

Furthermore,  It  was  always  taken  for 
granted  that  railroads  could  handle  a  lot 
more  tbeoretlcallr  Incremental  and,  there- 


fore, hl^h-profit  business,  l>ecause  so  much  of 
their  trackage  Is  Idle  so  much  of  the  time. 
This  theory  did  prove  correct  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War. 

This  year  the  raUroads  are  geUing  their 
best  peacetime  chance  ever  to  prove  that 
theory  right.  Instead,  they  are  proving  it 
wrong,  because  the  plant  is  so  run-down.  All 
the  years  when  railroads  should  have  been  re- 
newing themselves  were  spent  fighting  to 
stay  alive.  So  yards  are  inadequate,  weary 
locomotives  and  cars  are  breaking  down,  and 
speed  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  weak- 
ened track.  Par  from  seeing  extra  profits 
from  the  extra  business,  the  railroads  face 
extra  costs,  because  the  new  business  re- 
quires extra  effort.  In  every  case  there  were 
special  circumstances,  mostly  weather  re- 
lated, but  same  earnings  declines  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1973  were  staggering:  Burling- 
ton Northern,  down  77%  from  a  year  ago; 
TTitnagji  City  Southem.  down  53%;  Seaboard 
Coastline,  down  34%;  and  the  Frisco,  down 
63%. 

In  1972,  the  Industry  bad  total  operating 
revenues  of  tl3.4-billlon;  a  net  Income,  In- 
cluding that  from  outside  sources  such  as 
diversified  companies  and  timber  and  min- 
eral resources,  of  Just  about  »500-nillllon; 
and  a  rate  of  return  on  net  Investment  of 
only  2.95%.  Low  as  the  rate  of  return  was 
last  year,  it  was  the  highest  it  has  been  since 
1966. 

With  numbers  like  that,  the  industry  faces 
an  impossible  task  in  generating  adequate 
funds  for  renewal  of  its  plant.  It  believes  It 
ought  to  be  spending  an  average  of  $3.6- 
bllllon  a  year  over  the  next  10  years  to  get 
its  plant  in  shape.  This  year,  which  is  an 
unusually  high  one  for  railroad  capital  ex- 
penditures. It  will  spend  about  $a-bllllon.  In 
other  words,  what  the  Industry  wants  addi- 
tionally is  somewhere  between  $1.6-bllllon 
and,  say,  $2-bllllon  a  year.  The  problem  Is 
where  and  how  it  will  get  the  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  economy,  let  alone  to- 
morrow's. 

rr  TAKES  A  caisis  to  get  a  decision 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  think  It 
will  not  have  to  meet  those  needs.  "I  have 
friends — we  all  do — who  think  of  the  rail- 
road business  as  operating  passenger  trains, 
and  therefore  they  think  railroads  will  re- 
cede into  the  twilight  and  disappear."  says 
William  B.  Johnson,  chairman  of  IC  Indus- 
tries, parent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf  RR. 
"And  yet  the  Industry  can  probably  offer 
more  to  the  country  of  what  It  needs  today 
than  at  any  time  In  modem  history.  Take 
inflation.  One  sure  way  to  beat  inflation  is 
to  increase  productivity.  We  have  Immense 
capacity  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
transportation.  I  don't  mean  we  have  it  to- 
day. I  mean  the  potential  is  there." 

Just  how  Important  railroads  are  to  the 
economy  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
one-day  shutdown  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  on  a  Thursday  last  Feb- 
ruary. If  nothing  else,  that  got  the  attention 
of  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg.  chairman  of 
General  Motors,  who  fired  off  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon.  "If  it  Is  not  resolved  im- 
mediately, virtually  •   •  • 

Actually,  it  Is  crises  such  as  the  Penn 
Central,  due  to  come  to  a  bead  in  Congress 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  that  are  giv- 
ing railroad  leaders  their  best  hope.  Im- 
pending disruptions  are  getting  the  at- 
tention of  chief  executives  Instead  of  merely 
the  traffic  managers,  and  they  are  certainly 
getting  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  history  of  this  country  Is  that  bard 
decisions  are  taken  only  at  the  last  moment 
to  save  somebody  or  something  from  a  fatal 
plunge.  But  If  crises  force  hard  decisions 
and  create  the  opporttinity  to  change  direc- 
tions, they  also  create  haste  and  the  chance 
of  making  a  mistake  And  there  Is  always 
the  danger  that  whatever  Is  done  will  have 
the  effect  of  erecting  a  fence  at  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  Instead  of  eliminating  the  reasons 
that  someone  is  teetering  there. 


This  Is  the  possibility  that  frightens  most 
railroad  officers.  "I'm  satisfied  that  there  Is 
going  to  t>e  meaningful  activity  by  Congress 
and  the  regulatory  bodies  to  Improve  the 
railroad  Industry,"  says  William  J.  Qulnn, 
chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Road.  "But  my 
concern  is  that  It  Is  going  to  be  done  only 
with  respect  to  each  crisis,  that  there  will  be 
an  ad  hoc  solution  to  the  Northeast  crisis, 
for  example,  instead  of  a  solution  that  gets  at 
the  fundamentals." 

NOT   MORE   CASS   BtTT   USABLE   CASS 

A  proposed  solution  to  the  freight  car 
shortage  Is  another  case  In  point.  If  there 
is  a  car  shortage,  the  general  reasoning  goes, 
it  follows  that  the  Industry  needs  more  cars. 
And  if  the  Industry  cannot  afford  more  cars, 
then  the  obvious  solution  is  for  the  federal 
government  to  step  in  either  with  loan  guar- 
antees or,  if  that  does  not  work,  with  the 
creation  of  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  buy 
cars  and  lease  them  to  the  railroads.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  Just  such  a  bill. 

•  •  •  short  of  cars  as  that  they  are  short  of 
empty  cars  where  these  are  needed.  "I  saw 
what  was  coming,"  says  Benjamin  F.  Blag- 
gtni,  president  of  the  highly  profitable  and 
well-managed  Southern  Pacific.  "I  got  au- 
thority from  our  board  of  directors  to  go 
ahead  with  the  biggest  capital  Improvement 
program  that  we've  ever  had.  We  bought  13% 
of  all  freight  cars  bought  last  year  in  the  U.S. 
And  when  the  time  came  and  we  really  need- 
ed them  to  take  advantage  of  the  booming 
lumber  market  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
found  our  cars  tied  up  In  bottlenecks  in  the 
Southeast  and  East.  The  net  result  is  that 
we  probably  lost  15,000  carloads  of  lumber 
simply  because  our  cars  were  not  available 
when  our  shippers  needed  them.  If  I  thought 
I'd  get  anywhere  with  it,  I'd  file  a  hell  of 
a  big  damage  suit." 

"I'm  opposed  to  calling  the  experience  of 
the  first  half  of  1973  a  car  shortage,"  adds 
Worthington  L.  Smith,  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Road,  which,  like  others  In  its  terri- 
tory, was  swamped  with  grain  business  this 
year.  "That  Implies  that  adding  more  cars 
would  have  solved  things.  With  ports  and 
terminals  backed  up,  twice  the  number  of 
cars  available  for  loading  would  have  resulted 
in  twice  the  number  of  loaded  cars  with  no 
place  to  go." 

As  the  AAR's  Alles  puts  It:  "If  Jehovah 
himself  had  given  us  100,000  more  cars  this 
year.  It  would  not  have  solved  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  that  the  whole  Industry  is 
anemic,  not  Just  the  car  supply.  We  have  to 
get  healthy  enough  so  we  can  handle  the 
extra  business  on  an  ordinary  basis  Instead 
of  on  an  extraordinary  basis." 

THE  MorrxT  bind:  woasx  and  woass 

The  answer,  besides  more  cars.  Is  modern 
terminals  where  cars  do  not  get  Jammed  up, 
modem  classification  yards,  better  signaling 
systems,  and  industrywide  computer  control 
of  cars.  It  makes  little  sense  Just  to  buy  more 
cars  when  the  average  freight  car  spends 
so  much  time  standing  still  that  It  moves, 
both  loaded  and  empty,  only  66  mL  a  day. 
The  trick  Is  to  get  more  use  out  of  existing 
cars.  But  all  this  requires  the  very  coital 
that  railroads  do  not  have,  and  find  It  cur- 
rently lmp>osslble  to  raise. 

Scratch  any  railroad  president  and  you  get 
a  long  list  of  complaints  about  unfair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  government.  The  litany 
Is  familiar.  While  railroads  have  to  build, 
maintain,  and  pay  taxes  on  their  rights  of 
way.  the  world's  most  efficient  network  of 
highways,  airways,  and  waterways  has  been 
provided  and  Is  being  maintained  by  fed- 
eral and  state  governments.  Putting  aside 
all  the  peripheral  arguments  that  transporta- 
tion people  love  to  get  mad  about,  such  as 
trust  funds,  user  charges,  and  land  grants, 
the  railroad  people  are  right.  The  world  they 
live  and  work  in  Is  unfair. 

Last  month,  the  Southem  Pacific  opened 
a  new.  automated  classification  yard  costing 
$39-mllllon.  "We  have  to  try  to  recover  that," 
says  Blagglnl.  "All  that  the  user  of  blgb- 
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ways  or  airways  has  to  do  is  In  some  small 
way  pay  for  a  little  bit  of  what  he  uses  as 
he  uses  It.  Now  that's  a  system  that  is  ob- 
viously slanted  in  favor  of  other  forms  of 
transportation.  There  has  to  t>e  a  way  to 
finance  Improvements  In  the  rail  plant  so 
these  massive  sums  of  capital  are  not  needed 
long  before  you  can  begin  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits from  them,  or  so  that  capital  can  be 
recovered  qtilckly  once  you  Invest  It. 

"We  have  got  to  find  some  way  to  reverse 
the  flow  of  capital  so  it  will  Sow  into  tHe 
Industry  and  not  out  of  It,"  adds  Blagglnl. 
(See  hat..)  "And  right  nov  the  best  way  to 
do  that,  as  I  see  It,  is  federal  loan  guarantees 
for  the  people  that  need  It." 

But  IC  Industries'  Johnson  does  not  think 
borrowing  more  is  necessarily  such  a  great 
idea.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "It  might  be  the 
greatest  disservice  the  Industry  oould  do  to 
itself,  to  borrow  and  overlnvest.  If  the  fixed 
charges  get  to  the  point  where  you  can't  pay 
the  bill,  you've  got  another  crisis,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  in  the  making." 

Johnson  points  to  something  that  Is  wor- 
rying railroad  men  throughout  tJie  country: 
All  the  3^  and  4%  debt  on  the  books,  ne- 
gotiated in  Depression  days,  will  have  to  be 
refinanced  at  10%  if  present  conditions  in 
the  money  market  continue.  The  ICO,  for 
example,  has  •17-mllllon  coming  due  next 
year.  "And  when  you've  got  It  refinanced,  do 
you  have  a  better  railroad?"  Johnson  asks. 
"No,  it's  precisely  the  same  raUroad  with  in- 
terest charges  two  and  a  half  times  as  high. 
And  that's  why  you  have  bankruptcies."  In 
any  case.  Wall  Street  will  not  lend  the  rail- 
roads a  dime  these  days,  even  at  Infiated  in- 
terest rates,  unless  the  roads  provide  gilt- 
edged  collateral  and  the  most  senior  stattis 
for  the  debt. 

To  Johnson,  the  a^nswer  lies  In  adopting 
the  Canadian  approach  to  railroad  problems. 
In  Canada,  If  a  low-density  line  cannot  pay 
Its  way,  it  Is  discontinued  unless  shippers 
that  want  service  on  that  line  have  success- 
fully applied  to  the  government  for  taxpayer 
subsidies. 

ECONOMICS    VXaSUB    POLITTCS 

Johnson  feels  that  the  present  trend  In 
dealing  with  the  symptoms  of  the  Northeast 
problem  leaves  Congress  with  a  series  of  hard 
economic  decisions  vs.  pleasant  political  ones. 
He  says:  "In  every  one  of  the  issues — low- 
density  branches,  excess  labor,  you  name  It — 
there  Is  the  same  conflict:  the  logical,  eco- 
nomic decision  vs.  the  difficult  political  one, 
or  the  pleasant  political  decision  that  be- 
oomes  dlfflcult  in  the  context  of  the  logic 
of  economics.  If  the  government  resolves  all 
these  basic  questions  In  the  short-term  polit- 
ical interest,  then  there's  only  one  thing  for 
us  to  do,  and  that's  to  get  on  the  national- 
ization bandwagon.  The  only  fair  thing  the 
government  can  do  Is  buy  all  the  railroads 
and  retiim  the  investment  the  public  has 
made." 

Although  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.) 
is  making  a  point  that  his  proposed  solution 
to  the  Northeast  rail  crisis  is  designed  to 
prevent  nationalization,  railroad  presidents 
disagree.  They  characterize  his  status-quo- 
whUe-the-problem-ls-studled-approach  as 
Just  the  sort  of  political  waffling  that  will  lead 
to  nationalisation.  They  also  distrust  the 
Transportation  Dept.'s  stated  position  of  pro- 
viding only  minimal  federal  funds. 

Most  railroad  officials  stiU  hope  that  Con- 
greaa  will  want  to  avoid  the  huge  cost  of 
nationalization  and  will.  Instead,  provide  the 
necessary  llO-bllllon  to  •a-bllUon  a  year  to 
restore  the  Industry's  plant.  Says  Prank  E. 
Bamett,  chairman  of  Union  Pacific  Corp.: 
"That's  not  very  much  when  you  consider 
that  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
spend  more  than  $38-bllllon  annually  on  all 
other  forms  of  transportation." 

Along   with  govamment  money,  men   like 

Bamett  and  Johnson  want  a  clearly  defined 

national  transportation  policy  that  will  more 

equitably  subsidise  and  reguUte  the  various 
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kinds  of  transportation.  Failing  that,  they 
would  like  to  rewrite  th  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  for  fairer  treatment  and  g^reater  freedom 
to  lower  some  rates  and  raise  others. 

The  question  of  rates  Is  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  industry.  According  to  a  study 
by  the  management  consulting  firm  of  Tem- 
ple, Barker  &.  Sloane,  Inc. — a  study  that  the 
Illinois  Central  Gulf  calls  "the  gloom  and 
doom  book" — something  more  than  20%  of 
the  commodities  carried  by  rail  are  carried 
at  a  loss — among  them  pulpwood,  sand, 
gravel,  and  even  a  lot  of  perishable  produce. 
Much  of  thlB  Is  left  over  from  monopoly  days, 
before  truck  competition,  when  railroads  car- 
ried some  raw  materials  at  a  loss  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  making  this  up  on  the  finished 
goods. 

Muiy  railroad  presidents  insist  that  the 
industry  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  carry 
any  kmd  of  freight  lielow  cost.  The  problem 
Is  to  get  everyone  to  agree  with  each  other's 
cost  figures,  and  then  either  to  raise  the 
rates  or  tackle  ttie  more  difficult  Job  of  tell- 
ing cusUxners  that  some  of  their  business 
Is  no  longer  wanted. 

AN     ENOBMOT7S     REBUXLDINC     JOB 

If  rates  and  regulations  can  be  made  more 
equitable  and  if  capital  can  be  raised,  the 
rebuilding  Job  to  be  done  is  still  enormous. 
Some  rich  railroads  such  as  the  Santa  Pe. 
Southem,  and  Union  Pacific  have  well-main- 
tained properties,  but  the  mdustry  average 
Is  dismal. 

"We  know  of  Midwestern  railroads  where 
60%  of  the  mainline  track  is  under  slow  or- 
ders," says  Bamett.  A  slow  order  is  a  speed 
restriction  placed  on  a  piece  of  track  found 
to  be  in  disrepair.  In  some  extreme  cases 
this  year,  the  sp>eed  is  down  to  10  mph.  A  lot 
of  the  trouble  in  the  Midwest  was  caused  by 
weather,  notably  this  year's  floods,  but  a  lot 
was  also  caused  by  wear  and  tear  from  the 
industry's  high  level  of  business. 

A  railroad  can  keep  Its  rail  surface  smooth 
when  no  more  than  one  tie  in  four  is  de- 
fective. But  if  tie  replacements  are  deferred 
beyond  this  limit,  the  entire  track  structure 
deteriorates  rapidly.  According  to  the  Tem- 
ple, Barker  &  Sloane  rep>ort,  which  also  looked 
at  the  industry's  physical  shape: 

New  rail  is  being  instaUed  at  a  rate  that 
would  be  adequate  only  if  rail  could  last 
more  than  150  years  instead  of  atwut  20. 

The  rate  of  tie  replacement  would  be  ade- 
quate only  if  ties  could  last  more  than  46 
years  instead  of  about  20. 

Cash  generated  per  car  on  most  railroads 
Is  stagnant  or  declining. 

The  cost  of  a  new  unit  of  rolling  stock  has 
risen  rapidly,  surpassing  cash  generation  i>er 
car  for  ail  railroads  except  the  Union  Pacific. 

Most  railroads  are  not  producing  enough 
cash  to  pay  for  existing  rolling  stock,  let 
alone  to  retire  mortgages  or  pay  cash  divi- 
dends. Capital  expenditures  and  dividends 
far  exceed  net  income  and  depreciation. 

Among  the  men  closest  to  the  problem, 
such  as  an  official  of  the  Roadmasters  & 
Maintenance  of  Way  Assn.  of  America,  the 
outlook  is  equally  grim:  "Many  of  our  mem- 
bers say  that  in  these  times  of  compMiratlvely 
active  business  conditions,  they  are  barely 
able  to  keep  their  railroads  together  and  are 
making  little  or  no  progress  towards  correct- 
ing deficiencies  left  over  from  leaner  years. 
They  fear  that  should  a  business  recession 
occur,  they  will  go  under." 

"Our  business  Is  Just  soaring,"  says  an  of- 
ficial of  a  relatively  pro8i>erous  railroad,  "par- 
ticularly our  container  and  piggyback  busi- 
ness. But  that  kind  of  traffic  requires  fast 
trains,  and  we  are  fighting  a  losing  battle 
keeping  this  a  high-speed  railroad.  It  doesn't 
cost  twice  as  much  to  maintain  a  railroad  for 
100  mph  as  60  mph — the  numbers  go  up 
geometrically." 

LABOB  a  LOSING  PATIXNCS 

If  massive  infusions  ot  capital  are  neces- 
sary, the  chances  that  these  will  oome  from 


the  federal  government  are  not  good  without 
substantial  support  from  raUroad  labor  on- 
ions. And  the  chances  for  that,  though  con- 
siderably brighter  than  a  few  years  ago,  are 
still  pKX>r. 

Al  H.  Chesser,  president  of  the  key  United 
Transportation  Union,  is  nothing  if  not  blunt 
in  his  position.  He  describes  the  scene  when 
railroad  management  came  to  him,  asking 
for  help  in  getting  relief  from  discriminatory 
taxation.  "I  met  with  management  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1972,  and  I  laid  down  an  ultimatum," 
he  declares.  "I  told  them  Tour  soft  spot  is 
Washington,  DC,  because  that's  where 
you've  got  to  go  to  get  help,  and  you  dont 
have  the  know-how  to  do  it.  But  don't  come 
to  me  crying  for  help.  That  day  is  over.  She's 
come  to  a  close.  You've  had  it  until  you 
change  the  Industry,  until  you  change  your 
attitude,  until  you  start  treating  p>eople  the 
way  [>eople  should  be  treated.  When  you've 
done  that,  well  go  to  Washington  together 
and  do  something  about  this  industry.  Well 
save  It.  If  you  don't  want  to  change,  let's 
not  prolong  the  Industry's  death.  The  beU 
with  It.  I'm  through  wltii  you.'  " 

Chesser  is  perfectly  frank  about  not  be- 
lieving the  railroad  Industry's  l>ooks.  '"ITiere's 
something  wrong  when  an  Industry  works  at 
peak  capacity  and  says  It  is  only  making  S% 
return  on  Investments,"  he  says.  "I  say  that's 
baloney.  I  don't  believe  it."  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Qulf  has  a  standing  offer  with  Chesser 
to  let  him  examine  the  ICG's  books  to  bts 
heart's  content,  but  he  says  that  his  union 
is  too  pKwr  to  hire  the  necessary  auditors. 

For  all  his  tough  talk,  Chesser  Is  Just  as 
opp>o6ed  to  nationalization  as  management 
is.  "When  the  British  Railways  were  nation- 
alized in  1947,  there  were  about  20.000  miles 
of  track,  train  service  was  good,  and  the  op- 
erating employees  had  the  best  jobs  in  Eng- 
land," he  says.  "Today  there  are  11,000  miles, 
and  our  guys  have  the  sorriest  Jobs  in  Eng- 
land with  half  the  force.  I  dont  want  to  buy 
any  of  that  for  the  United  States." 

But  for  all  his  bluntness,  Chesser  does 
think  management  is  showing  better  under- 
standing, largely  through  close  attention  to 
railroad  management's  allegedly  "old-fash- 
ioned" method  of  disciplining  and  suspend- 
ing employees  found  guilty  of  errors  of  Judg- 
ment, mistakes,  or  causing  accidents.  He 
cites  the  Burlington  Northern  as  a  raUroad 
that  had  bad  labor  relations  but  where, 
thanks  to  Joint  efforts,  grievances  have  been 
cut  60%.  Now  he  thinks  the  BN  Is  the  most 
Improved  railroad  In  the  industry,  from  a 
labor  relations  point  of  view. 

BN's  Chairman  Louis  W.  Menk  agrees.  "X 
think  we  have  made  enormous  progress  In 
labor-management  relatlonshlpje."  he  says. 
Chesser  and  his  top  aides  have  been  meeting 
rep>eatedly  with  Menk  and  his  staff  to  discuss 
and  defuse  these  grievances. 

THE  NEED  rOR  FLEXIBLE  BECULATION 

Labor-management  relations  must  improve 
if  the  rail  Industry  Is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  At  present,  railroad  labor  ts 
protected  by  a  host  of  provisions  drawn  up 
In  the  days  of  steam-engine  technology  and 
of  less  highway  and  waterway  competition. 
These  provisions  determine  how  many  men 
constitute  a  train  crew,  what  is  road  work 
and  what  is  yard  work,  and  at  what  geo- 
graphical boundaries  the  tr»ln  crews  must  be 
changed.  Management  desperately  wants 
these  provisions  relaxed,  but  In  the  climate 
of  hostility  that  grew  out  of  mana^ment's 
charges  of  "featherbeddlng,"'  progress  toward 
relaxing  them  Is  glacial. 

"I  dont  questkni  the  rationale  uztder 
which  the  work  rules  were  established  as 
reasonable  and  Justified,"  says  Alan  8.  Boyd, 
former  Secretary  at  Transp>ortatk>D  and  now 
president  ot  the  lumots  Central  OuU.  "But 
tbe  thing  that  we  as  managers  have  not 
gotten  across,  in  addition  to  ciedlbUlty,  t> 
that  our  competitive  environment  Is  now 
different.  We  cannot  react  to  this  changed 
environment  If  the  bulk  ot  oxir  expensss  are 
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tied  to  work  rules  related  to  an  alien  environ- 
ment." 

Boyd  admits  that  the  same  result  would 
not  necessarily  be  true  on  every  railroad, 
but  be  Is  convinced  tliat  a  relaxation  of  work 
niles  on  the  ICQ  would  lead  to  more  employ- 
ment, not  less,  because  tbe  railroad  could 
then  compete  for  trafflc  that  Is  now  loet  to  It. 

The  tendency  on  railroads  today  is  to  run 
long  trains,  since  the  labor  costs  are  the  same 
for  a  lO-car  train  as  a  100-car  tram.  But  this 
means  holding  cars  back  untU  a  long  train 
can  be  assembled,  and  also  delaying  mdl- 
Tldu&I  cars  through  repeated  switching  in 
classification  yards.  To  an  Increasing  degree, 
the  U.S.  economy  requires  exactly  the  op- 
posite kmd  of  transportation  service;  it 
is  requiring  quality  transportation,  not 
quantity. 

The  proliferation  of  brands,  styles,  and 
models  of  consumer  products  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  places  where  they  are  sold  are  putting 
a  premium  on  reliability  and  speeding  trans- 
portation. These  two  trends  are  also  decreas- 
ing the  size  of  shipments.  Carload  lots  of 
refrigerators,  all  white  and  all  one  size,  are 
not  going  to  meet  the  marketing  demands  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  In  hundreds  of  shopping 
centers. 

Moreover,  record-high  Interest  rates  are 
making  the  cost  of  slow  transportation  of 
finished  goods  prohibitively  expensive.  "All 
of  thAt  Inventory  a  customer  has  tied  up  on 
a  railroad  that  can't  handle  it  efficiently  Is 
costing  him  real  money  these  days."  says  Ar- 
thur B.  Leltherer,  vice  president  for  traffic  at 
Allied  Mais.  Inc  .  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League.  "We  need 
transportation  by  the  clock,  not  the  calen- 
dar." Computer-aided  management  proce- 
dures also  are  leading  to  tighter  controls  of 
the  distribution  system,  again  putting  a 
premium  on  reliability. 

Products  tend  to  be  more  valuable  per  unit 
of  weight  as  the  standard  of  living  improves. 
Thus,  transportation  service  becomes  more 
Important,  and  its  price  less  so.  Improved 
technology  also  has  led  to  more  specializa- 
tion of  industrial  products  and  components. 
Once  mere  this  means  smaller  shtpmenta 
and  higher-quality  tran^xx-tatlon. 

ut  THx  nmnu:  natiojtai.  ortxazsr 

TbXa  growing  requirement  for  quality 
transportation,  abetted  by  continuing  gov- 
emn^ntal  investment  in  highways  and  alr- 
v»ya,  causes  many  economists  to  believe  that 
tbe  share  of  freight  tonnage  hauled  by  raU 
will  continue  to  decUne.  as  It  has  done 
steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and 
that  railroads  wtu.  Indeed,  recede  Into  the 
twilight 

But  this  outlook  Ignores  two  things:  The 
UB.  Is  mnolng  short  of  energy,  and  It  is  run- 
ning short  of  land  where  people  and  Industry 
want  to  exist. 

A  truly  severe  shcrtsge  of  i>etroleum  fuels 
would  bring  soaring  prices  and  possibly  gov- 
emmeat-lmpoaed  priorities  and  restrictions. 
The  moat  eficlent  user  of  fuel,  therefore, 
voald  probably  have  a  priority  in  acquiring 
It  aad  would  certainly  get  more  for  the  dol- 
lar. And  at  speeds  above  about  8  mph.  rail- 
roads are  the  most  efficient  users  of  fuel  m 
freight  transportation.  A  Band  Corp.  study 
looked  at  the  problem  in  terms  of  energy  con- 
samption  per  ten-mile,  expressed  m  British 
thermal  units.  Waterways  were  tbe  most  effi- 
cient with  500  Btu.  railroads  were  only 
aUgfaUy  less  efficient  with  750.  pipelines  had 
1350.  trucks  had  2.400.  and  air  freight  came 
in  at  63,000.  Another  plus  for  railroads  Is 
ttiat  they  could  be  electrified  much  more 
easily  than  other  forms  of  transportation.  In- 
deed. MveraJ  railroads,  such  as  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  and  minota  Central  OuU.  are 
alrea^ty  giTtng  intensive  study  to  the  pos«- 
Mllty. 

loolrtng  further  Into  tbm  fntme,  the  out- 
look for  railroads  Is  even  t^tlghter  if  they  can 
only  pret>Me  for  it.  As  the  standard  at  Itvlnf 


Improves,  there  is  dramatic  growth  m  the 
ton-miles  of  freight  moved  per  capita.  If  this 
number  gro^s  In  the  next  30  years  at  the 
same  rate  as  In  the  past  30,  and  If  the  popu- 
lation by  the  year  3000  reaches  the  expected 
265-mlllion,  there  will  be  a  need  for  as  much 
as  7-trUUon  ton-miles  of  Intercity  freight 
transportation  annually,  comparad  with 
about  2-tmilon  ton-miles  now. 

Oiven  finite  amounts  of  land,  air,  and  wa- 
ter for  transportation  purposes,  the  clutter 
would  be  unbelievable  If  tbe  present  trends 
were  to  continue.  In  fact,  If  the  assumptions 
are  correct,  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  to  be 
done  will  dictute  that  railroads  wiU  haul  an 
increasmg  share.  Instead  of  a  decreasmg 
share,  of  tbe  nation's  commerce. 

But  first  the  industry  must  be  rescued.  As 
the  IGC  s  Boyd  says:  "We  have  a  lot  to  offer, 
and  we  dont  know  how  to  get  to  the  place 
where  we  can  offer  it." 

How  railroad  accounting  eats  up  the  assets 
these  years  while  loudly  proclaiming  its  own 
Imminent  doom?  A  large  part  ot  the  answer 
is  that  it  has  been  consuming  Its  own  as- 
sets— and  that  is  one  fact  of  life  It  does  not 
like  to  proclaim. 

Railroads  practice  a  kind  of  accounting 
that  is  imlque  m  today's  state  of  the  ac- 
counting art.  They  do  not,  for  example,  take 
depreciation  on  their  track.  Where  any  other 
company  would  depreciate  a  capital  asset 
over  the  economic  life  of  that  asset,  the  effect 
of  railroad  accounting  is  to  leave  the  m- 
vestors'  money  forever  tied  up  in  track. 

Track  appears  on  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
railroad  balance  sheet  as  an  asset  figured  at 
the  cost  of  its  installation.  If  a  railroad 
should  improve  its  line  by  replacmg  116-lb. 
rail  with  130-lb.  rail,  the  cost  of  the  new  rail 
goes  onto  the  balance  sheet  as  a  betterment, 
which  la  why  railroad  accounting  is  called 
betterment  accountmg.  But  the  labor  of 
putting  It  there  is  an  expense  item,  as  is 
the  ncMTnal  replacement  of  rail,  ties,  and 
ballast  of  the  same  quality  as  the  track 
materials  they  replace,  and  such  activity  has 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  t>alance  sheet. 

No  logic.  The  useful  life  of  rail  differs  wide- 
ly, depending  on  tbe  speed  and  weight  of 
trains  and  the  local  climate.  But  If  30  years  is 
a  good  average  for  mainline  track,  logic  would 
dictate  that  every  year  a  prudent  manage- 
ment should  replace  one-twentieth  of  its 
track.  And,  under  railroad  accounting,  the 
cost  of  the  new  track  and  the  cost  of  putting 
it  there  wotild  be  listed  as  an  operating  ex- 
pense. But  necessity  and  logic  are  often  not 
the  same  thing  on  railroads.  By  not  replac- 
tag  rail,  management  can  make  their  Income 
statements  look  better — or  less  horrible — 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  And  for  years 
now.  railroads  have  not  been  maintaining 
their  property  adequately. 

It  is  all  perfectly  legal  under  the  rules  of 
betterment  accounting,  but  the  result  Is 
that  the  balance  sheet  is  wrong.  Deferred 
maintenance  means  that  assets  that  are 
listed  at  original  cost  are  no  longer  worth 
anywhere  near  that  much.  The  investors  take 
the  beating  in  the  end:  It  la  a  sort  of  10708 
way  for  railroad  management  to  play  robber 
baron,  and  the  Penn  Central  management 
before  bankruptcy  was  a  claaslc  case. 

In  todays  stock  market.  It  Is  not  untisual 
to  find  companies  in  many  Industries  with  a 
market  price  of  their  stock  lower  than  the 
book  value.  But  in  the  railroad  industry,  this 
la  standard  In  any  kind  of  market,  good  or 
bad.  Leonard  Spacek.  then  the  managing 
partner  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  and  the 
recognized  demon  among  accountants  for 
his  disgust  with  betterment  accounting, 
studied  the  situation  In  1065.  He  took  all 
the  companies  that  made  up  tbe  Dow  Jones 
averages  and  worked  out  their  market  price 
as  a  percentage  of  their  book  value  on  Dec 
81  that  year.  The  Industrials  were  230*r. 
the  utOltlee  were  145%.  and  the  ao  rela- 
tlvely  high-grade  railroads  that  made  up  the 


rail  index  Mx  those  days  were  47%.  Spacek 
specifically  laid  the  blame  for  this  on  Wall 
Street's  distrust  of  railroad  balance  sheets. 

An  even  more  dramatic  example  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
When  its  holding  company.  Northwest  In- 
dustries, sold  the  railroad  In  1973  to  Its 
officers  and  employees.  Northwest  wrote  down 
tbe  railroad's  assets  by  more  than  $400-mll- 
llon.  thereby  giving  Itself  a  huge  capital  tax 
loss  carry- forward.  This  also  wiped  out  years 
of  accumulated  uneconomic  results  of  better- 
ment accounting  on  the  road  and  made  the 
balance  sheet  honest.  Following  the  sale,  the 
North  Western  adopted  depreciation  accoxint- 
mg  for  its  track,  the  first  major  UB.  railroad 
to  do  so. 

Even  though  the  North  Western  Is  only 
marginally  profitable,  the  fact  that  It  does 
not  have  ghost  assets  on  Its  books  has  caiised 
the  book  value  of  its  stock,  which  Is  not 
traded,  to  "rise  substantially,"  according  to 
Larry  S.  Ppovo,  North  Western  president,  who 
is  proposing  a  00-for-l  stock  split. 

WOaiJ)    WAX    I   BtTLES 

Tbe  history  of  betterment  accountmg  for 
railroads  goes  back  to  1814,  when  the  Inter- 
state Comnxerce  Commission  first  prescribed 
the  rules.  At  that  time,  of  course,  income 
taxes  were  low  and  railroads  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  tranqx>rtatlon.  The  reason  rail- 
roads embraced  betterment  accounting  so 
eagerly  was  that  the  commission  determmed 
the  Industry's  revenue  requirement  as  a  per- 
centage of  its  total  investment.  By  not  de- 
preciating its  track,  the  industry  kept  its 
rate  base  high. 

In  other  words,  if  a  hypothetical  railroad 
bad  $1 -million  Invested  In  property  devoted 
to  public  service,  if  it  had  $600,000  a  year  in 
operating  expenses,  and  if  the  commission 
decided  that  10':o,  or  $100,000,  was  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return,  that  railroad  would  have 
been  allowed  to  set  rates  to  bring  it  $700,000 
annually.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raUroad 
were  to  depreciate  its  track  Investment,  down 
would  go  the  allowable  rates  the  railroad 
could  charge  its  customers. 

Technology  and  Income  taxes  changed  the 
world  the  railroads  lived  m.  But  the  account- 
ing rules  on  track  depreciation  did  not.  To- 
day, If  railroads  tried  to  charge  enough  to 
get  10%  of  their  net  mvestment  as  a  rate 
of  return,  the  rates  would  be  so  high  that 
all  their  business  would  go  to  trucks,  barges, 
pipelines,  and  air  cargo.  Now  it  Is  too  late 
to  get  the  costs  of  the  track  back.  More  im- 
p>on.ant,  by  not  taking  depreciation  on  their 
track,  they  are  overstating  their  Income  and 
paying  unnecessary  taxes.  The  Andersen  firm 
beUevea  raUroiuls  should  be  allow^ed  to  re- 
compute their  income  taxes  back  to  1913 
based  on  depreciation  accounting.  For  poor 
and  bankrupt  railroads  the  resulting  refunds 
would  be  fantastic. 

•  •  •  •  • 

WUllam  B.  Johnson,  chairman,  IC  Indus- 
tries: "To  borrow  and  overlnvest  might  be 
the  greatest  disservice  the  Induatry  could  do 
to  itself." 

B.  p.  Blaggmi.  president.  Southern  Pacific: 
"All  that  the  user  of  highways  or  airways 
does  is  pay  for  a  little  bit  of  what  he  uses." 

W.  J.  Quinn,  chairman.  Milwaukee  Road: 
"My  concern  is  that  action  will  be  taken  only 
with  respect  to  each  crisis  instead  of  to 
fundamentals." 

W.  L.  Smith,  president.  Milwaukee  Road: 
'Tm  opposed  to  calling  It  a  car  shortage. 
That  implies  that  adding  cars  would  have 
solved  things." 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  president,  Illinois  Central 
Oulf:  "We  cannot  react  to  a  changed  en- 
vlronnwnt  if  the  bulk  of  o\ir  costs  are  tied 
to  old  work  rules." 

Al  H.  Cheaser.  president.  U.  T.  U.:  "I  told 
them  don't  come  to  me  crying  for  help,  you're 
had  it  until  you  change  your  attitude." 

Louis  W.  Menk.  chairman,  Burlington 
Northern:  "I  think  we  hare  made  enormous 
prt>greas  In  labor-management  relationships.'* 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

8.  2527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  provide  for  the 
c<xistruction  of  a  new  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  present  veterans'  hospital  in  Al- 
buquerque is  the  only  Veterans'  Hospital 
in  New  Mexico.  It  was  designed  as  a 
chronic,  extended  care  facility  and  was 
opened  in  1932  as  a  long-term,  tubercu- 
losis hospital.  Today,  however,  we  must 
consider  the  needs  of  a  facility  where 
the  average  hospital  stay  is  15  days.  The 
present  facility  is  in  need  of  major  res- 
toration and  expansion  to  bring  it  up  to 
present  needs  and  standards.  Such  basic 
needs  as  air  conditioning,  adequate  space 
for  outpatient  and  clinical  areas,  teach- 
ing facilities,  upgrading  of  the  electrical 
support  systems,  and  heating  systems  are 
anticipated  to  cost  approximately  $14 
million.  And  these  changes  are  only  to 
bring  the  present  facility  up  to  standards 
to  meet  today's  needs.  Tomorrow's  needs 
are  left  untouched. 

Medical  science  and  technology  has 
made  amazing  advances  since  1932,  but 
New  Mexico  veterans  are  making  do  with 
a  40-year-old,  out-of-date  facility.  I  am 
proud  of  the  mutually  beneficial  partner- 
ship that  has  developed  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  Medical 
School.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  a  beneficial 
partnership  will  develc^  between  the  new- 
Albuquerque  Cancer  Center  and  the  Vet- 
erans' hospital.  This  Cancer  Center, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Los 
Altunos  Meson  Physics  Facility,  will  ex- 
plore revolutionary  modalities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  cancer.  This  part- 
nership would  prove  beneficial  not  only 
to  New  Mexico  veterans,  but  to  national 
veterans  as  well. 

Funding  for  a  replacement  center  has 
been  discussed  since  1966.  I  feel  we  can 
wait  no  longer,  I  urge  that  this  matter  be 
given  serious  consideration  at  the  earliest 
CHJportunity  possible. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BiNTSKN,   Mr.   Javits,   Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.   Aboukxzx,    Mr. 
BA-rH,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr,  Case, 
Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr.   Hatfield, 
Mr.   HuoDLKSTON,   Mr.    Hughes. 
Mr.   HuMPHRET,   Mr.   Jackson, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
McQee,     Mr.     McInttre,     Mr, 
Mitcalf,  Mr.   Moss.   Mr.   Nel- 
son, Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.   RmcoFF,   Mr.    Roth.   Mr. 
ScHWEiKiR,    Mr,    HuoH    Scott, 
Mr.  Stafford.   Mr.   Stevenson. 
Mr.    TUNNEY,    and    Mr.    Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  2528,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  the  States  with 
maximum  flexibility  In  their  programs  of 
social  services  under  the  public  assist- 
ance tiUes  of  that  act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SOCIAL    SKBVICKS    AMXirDlCZITTB    OF     IBTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  morning — on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bentsen, 
Javits,  and  Packwood,  together  with 
Senators  James  Abourkzk,  Democrat  of 
South  I>akota;  Birch  Bayh.  Democrat  of 
Indiana;  Quentin  N.  Bukoick.  Democrat 
of  North  E>akota;  Cufford  P.  Case,  Re- 
publican of  New  Jersey;  Lawton  Chilks, 
Democrat  of  Florida;  Dick  Clark,  Demo- 
crat of  Iowa:  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Re- 
pubhcan  of  Kentucky;  Alan  Cranston, 
Democrat  of  California;  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  Democrat  of  Missouri;  Philip 
A,  Hast,  Democrat  of  Michigan;  Mark 
O.  Hattdeld.  Republican  of  Oregon ;  Wal- 
ter D.  Huddleston,  Democrat  of  Ken- 
tucky; Harold  E.  Hughes,  Democrat  of 
Iowa;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat 
of  Minnesota;  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat  of  Washington;  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts; 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Republican  of 
Maryland ;  Gale  W.  McGee,  Democrat  of 
Wyoming;  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Hampshire;  Lee  Metcalf, 
Democrat  of  Montana;  Prank  E.  Moss, 
Democrat  of  Utah;  Qaylord  Nelson. 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  H. 
Percy.  Republican  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Democrat  of  West  Virginia; 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  Democrat  of  Connect- 
icut; William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Republican 
of  Delaware;  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania;  Hugh  Scott, 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  Republican  of  Vermont;  Aolai 
E.  Stevenson  m.  Democrat  of  Illinois; 
John  V.  Tdnney,  Democrat  of  Califor- 
nia; and  Harrison  A.  Wiluams,  Jr.. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  the  Social 
Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  has  the  support 
of  Governor  Evans.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference.  It  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Southern 
Governors  at  their  meeting  last  week.  It 
i&  endorsed  by  organizations  includmg 
the  APL-CIO,  National  Council  of  State 
Public  Welfare  Administrators,  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  National  Council  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers.  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  United 
Auto  Workers,  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  United  Methodist  Church  Women's 
Division,  Washington  Research  Project 
Action  Council,  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  Impressive,  hopeful,  and  thor- 
oughly bipartisan  effort — on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  State,  and  local 
government,  and  interested  private 
groups— to  rescue  the  social  services 
program  from  regressive  regulations 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  next  Novem- 
ber 1. 

This  bill  does  not  cost  more  money: 
it  leaves  unchanged  the  $2>^  billion  con- 
gressional ceiling  earlier  Imposed. 

The  social  services  program — first 
established  17  years  ago — is  ampng  our 
oldest  human  service  programs.  It  Is  a 


Federal-State  partnership,  with  Federal 
matching  of  State  contributions  on  a 
3  to  1  basis.  By  law,  it  is  directed  to  past, 
present,  and  potential  welfare  recipients. 
Through  provision  of  services  by  the 
States — such  as  day  care  for  children 
of  working  mothers,  help  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics,  education  and 
training,  hot  meals  and  other  services 
for  elderly  persons  at  home — the  social 
services  program  is  designed  to  reduce 
and  prevent  welfare  dependency,  to 
strengthen  families,  and  to  provide  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act— Public  Law  92-512— the 
Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, adopted  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling 
and  other  reforms  for  the  social  services 
program — to  prevent  abuses  and  to  re- 
quire States  to  more  carefully  order 
their  priorities. 

The  social  services  progriun.  with  Its 
strong  role  for  decisionmaking  and  or- 
dering of  priorities  on  the  State  level, 
closely  resembles  the  strategy  of  "rev- 
enue sharing"  which  the  administration 
has  advocated  in  other  areas.  It  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  welfare  dependency  by 
helping  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
disabled  to  lead  more  independent,  pro- 
ductive lives. 

Yet,  last  January  16  the  Department 
of  HEW  Issued  new  regulations,  which 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  program. 
The  Department  proposed  to  sharply 
limit  the  range  of  services  open  to  the 
States,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  pri- 
vately-contributed funds.  Most  im- 
portant, they  proposed  to  limit  services 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  well  below 
the  maximum  welfare  support  level. 

These  new  regulations  would  reverse 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  services  program. 
By  confining  services  to  those  below  tbe 
welfare  level,  they  would  create  a  posi- 
tive incentive  to  get  on  welfare  and  stay 
there. 

With  great  accuracy  the  Washington 
Post  described  these  regulations  as  "Im- 
poundment by  redtape." 

Last  June  30,  the  Congress  adopted 
legislation  prohibiting  implementation  of 
new  social  sert'lces  regulations  before 
November  1  without  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees.  No  regulaticms  have  been 
sutxnltted  to  the  committees  for  ap- 
proval: but  DHEW  has  announced  its  In- 
tention to  put  revised  regxilations  Into 
effect  on  November  1 . 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  that  de- 
spite the  concern  of  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors and  local  officials,  an  outpouring 
of  mall  from  concerned  persons  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country,  days 
of  hearings  by  the  Senate  F'inance  Com- 
mittee, and  formal  action  by  the  C(»- 
gress  to  suspend  the  new  regulations,  the 
basic  problems  remain.  The  proposed 
regulations  have  been  revised  three  times 
since  last  January,  and  improrements 
have  been  made  Private  contributions 
su'e  aDowed.  under  severe  restrictions. 
Additional  services  hare  beoi  added  to 
the  laundry  list  The  'Tedtape"  Involved 
in  reporting  on  individual  cases  as  often 
as  every  S  months  has  been  reduced. 
But  Important  services  continue  to  be 
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excluded.  Education  Is  perhaps  the  single 
most  effective  means  of  rehabilitation. 
The  HELP  program  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  now  serves  300  welfare 
mothers.  These  women,  with  success 
rates  above  their  class  average,  go  on  to 
become  productive,  taxpaying  citizens. 
Yet  education  would  be  excluded  from 
the  social  services  program. 

Comprehensive  foster  care  home  group 
programs  are  among  the  most  promising 
approaches  to  the  care  of  many  emotion- 
ally disturl)ed  children.  Yet  the  HEW 
regulations  would  prohibit  this  compre- 
hensive approach. 

Day  care  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren would  in  many  States  be  limited  to 
children  of  one-parent  families — and 
would  not  be  available  to  children  who 
are  severely  mentally  retarded. 

The  new  regtilations  prohibit  recrea- 
tional and  rehabilitative  services  for  the 
aged  in  senior  citizen  centers. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
with  the  latest  set  of  HEW  regulations. 
Most  disappointing  of  all,  the  Novem- 
ber I  regulations  continue  to  ignore  the 
goal  of  reducing  and  preventing  welfare 
dependency.  They  limit  services  to  past 
welfare  recipients  to  3  months,  smd  serv- 
ices to  potential  recipients  to  those  likely 
to  be  on  welfare  within  6  months.  And  for 
most  services,  they  provide  that  a  family 
Is  not  likely  to  be  on  welfare  within  6 
months  if  family  income  exceeds  150  per- 
cent of  the  welfare  payment  standard — 
with  a  disregard  of  $60  per  month  of 
earned  income.  In  most  States  this  will 
limit  services  to  families  below  the  max- 
imum welfare  level,  creating  a  tremen- 
dous disincentive  toward  leaving  welfare. 
In  many  States  this  formula  will  pro- 
hibit any  assistance  to  intact,  two-parent 
families.  It  will  prohibit  £iny  aid  to  elderly 
persons  under  644  years  old. 

I  find  these  regulations  incredible  from 
an  administration  that  claims  to  believe 
in  granting  more  discretion  to  the  States, 
tliat  claims  to  be  m  favor  of  work,  and  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  welfare  load.  I  can- 
not imderstand  why,  after  the  great 
bipartisan  expression  of  concern  from 
the  Congress,  the  Nation's  Governors, 
and  local  officials,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  modify  this  callous  and 
counterproductive  approach. 

Do  we  want  to  deny  day  care  services 
to  low-income  mothers  who  find  work? 
What  sense  does  it  make  to  offer  an  alco- 
holic help  only  afto-  he  loses  his  job? 

The  lines  are  clearly  drawn.  In  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearing  last  May, 
Chairman  Long  expressed  the  concern 
of  the  Congress: 

In  theM  hearlngB.  tb«  coinmlttae  wUl  wmnt 
to  be  sure  tbMX.  the  reguutloas  are  not 
petmrwtae  scd  pound  fooltafa.  We  don't  wmot 
to  cut  off  low-tnoome  working  peraoos  Cram 
ttie  d*7  care,  family  planning  or  other  mit- 
loH  ttt«7  Deed  to  etay  off  weUan. 

The  Ifglriation  which  we  propose  to- 
dajr  wlU  resolve  the  argument. 

This  bill,  which  was  dralted  with  the 
tafelp  of  8tot«  and  Locai  (rfDclals  and  oth- 
ers from  tiirouclwut  the  country,  state* 
in  VtfiMXAttrt  form  the  four  broad  goals 
of  the  social  services  program: 

Ptr»t  Self -support  co«l:  To  achieve 
and    mstntatn    the    mazimttm    feasible 


level  of  employment  and  economic  self- 
sufllciency. 

Second.  Self -care  or  family -care  goal: 
To  strengthen  family  life  smd  maintain 
maximum  personal  independence,  self- 
determination  and  seciirity  in  the  home. 
Including,  for  children,  the  achievem«it 
of  maximum  potential  for  eventual  inde- 
pendent living,  and  to  prevent  or  remedy 
neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren. 

Third.  Community-based  care  goal: 
To  secure  and  maintain  community- 
based  care  which  approximates  a  home 
environment,  when  living  at  home  is  not 
feiisible  and  institutional  care  is  inap- 
propriate. 

Fourth.  Institutional  care  goal:  To 
secure  appropriate  institutional  care 
when  other  forms  of  care  are  not  feasible. 
It  contains  a  list  of  23  spedfled  serv- 
ices, carefully  drawn  to  preserve  the  full 
flexibility  of  the  States  while  preventing 
abuse,  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove any  other  services  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  program. 

It  g\iarantees  that  private  contribu- 
tions may  be  included  in  the  State's 
share  for  Federal  matching,  so  long  as 
the  State  is  free  to  chooee  the  provider 
of  services  or  to  provide  the  services  it- 
self. 

It  assures  that  hot  meals  and  medical 
costs  not  reimbursed  under  medicaid 
may  be  included  where  appropriate  in 
service  programs,  and  provides  for  im- 
proved reporting  and  accounting  proce- 
dures. 

It  provides  additional  flexibility  to  the 
States  to  serve  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ents, and  adds  child  protective  services 
to  the  list  of  services  available  on  an  un- 
restricted basis  to  potential  recipients. 
Most  important,  it  returns  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  existing  regulations,  allow- 
ing the  States  to  serve  past  recipients 
who  have  been  on  welfare  within  2  years, 
and  potential  recipients  likely  to  be  on 
welfare  within  5  years.  And  it  provides 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  challenge  a 
State's  determination  that  a  person  or 
family  is  a  potential  welfare  recipient, 
so  long  as  family  or  person  income  is 
below  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Minimum  Living  Standard  Budget — ad- 
justed regionally  and  for  family  size — or, 
in  the  case  of  child  care,  below  150  per- 
cent of  the  BL;S  standard. 

We  are  hopeful  that  our  bill  will  be  en- 
acted as  an  amendment  to  H  Jl.  3153,  the 
Welfare  Technical  Amendments,  so  that 
the  future  of  the  social  services  program 
may  be  congressionally  determined  be- 
fore HEW's  proposed  regulations  go  into 
effect  November  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
special  thanks  to  Alan  Jensen  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
whose  work  in  consulting  with  State  offi- 
cials has  added  so  much  to  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
gram from  Governor  Evans  of  Washing- 
ton, a  telegram  from  the  members  of  the 
Conference  of  Southern  Governors,  the 
text  of  my  press  release  describing  our 
bill,  and  the  text  of  our  bill  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid. 
as  follows: 


To  Au.  OovKSNOBs: 

I  \iTge  yt>u  to  Immediately  contact  your 
Senators  to  encourage  tbem  to  Join  aa  a  oo- 
■ponsor  to  the  Social  Servloea  Amendments 
of  1973  to  be  Introduced  next  Tuesday. 
October  2. 

The  bUl  embodies  tbe  eaaentlal  provlBlona 
of  a  Social  Services  legislative  proposal  tbat 
all  States  hare  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  developing  tbrougb  a  aeries  of 
regional  meetings  Initiated  by  the  National 
Oovemors"  Conference. 

Senators  ICondale.  Bentaen,  Packwood  and 
Javlts  wrote  to  aU  their  fellow  Senators  on 
September  26,  seeking  co-spusnaors  for  the 
bill  which  they  Intend  to  Introduce  on 
Tuesday,  October  2.  The  bUl  wUl  be  tlUed 
the  "Social  Services  Amendments  of  1873. " 
Copies  of  the  bm  to  be  Introduced  are 
being  dlstrlbutsfl  to  States  by  those  States 
who  were  convenors  of  the  regional  meetings. 
A  copy  is  also  being  sent  directly  to  you  by 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference. 

HEW  la  scheduled  to  put  Into  effect  new 
regulations  affecting  the  2.6  billion  dollar 
Social  Services  program,  which  will  restrict 
the  abUlty  of  States  to  provide  Social  Serv- 
ices to  meet  the  priority  needs  In  a  State  on 
November  1,  unleas  legislation  is  enacted. 
These  regulations  are  not  responsive  to  the 
concerns  that  we  Governors  expressed  to  the 
Social  Services  regtUatlona  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference at  Lake  Tahoe.  In  response  to  the 
States'  concerns.  Congress  acted  In  June  to 
delay  until  November  Implementation  of  the 
Social  Services  regulations  HEW  published 
on  May  1. 

Once  again,  I  urge  you  to  contact  your 
Senators  to  encourage  them  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  It  represents  the 
result  of  a  major  effort  to  have  States  de- 
velop and  Initiate  federal  legislation  which 
wUl  allow  States  adequate  flexlbUlty  to  estab- 
lish priorities  to  meet  the  priority  needs  for 
Social  Services  in  each  State. 

Also,  you  will  wish  to  know  that  I  have 
talked  with  Senator  Mondale  and  have  tele- 
graphed Senators  Long  and  Bennett  offering 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  In  every  way  possible.  Should 
hearings  be  called  on  this  Important  Issue. 
I  shall  be  In  direct  communication  with 
some  of  you  to  Join  me  in  a  panel  presenta- 
tion before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
My  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DaMIKL    J.    BVAHS, 

Chairman,  National  Governors' 

Conferene*. 

Senator  Waltts  MoifOAi.x. 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington.  DC: 

We  commend  you  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  your 
leaderahlp  in  obtaining  congressional  action 
to  delay  until  November  1,  Implementations 
of  the  social  services  regulations  H£W  pub- 
lished on  May  1. 

However,  the  social  services  regulations 
now  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1  would  stUl  severely  restrict  the  abUlty 
of  States  to  meet  the  priority  needs  of  the 
people  in  each  State.  The  regulations  are 
particularly  discriminatory  against  the 
southern  SUtes  as  to  those  people  who  would 
be  eligible  for  social  services 

Because  of  obvious  congressional  Interests 
In  the  State's  role  In  this  program  and  since 
the  HKW  regulations  are  not  adequately  re- 
sponsli^  to  our  collective  concern,  the  States, 
through  a  series  of  regional  conferences,  have 
sgresd  on  a  basic  legislative  proposal.  Ws 
further  commend  you  for  drafting  a  legls- 
l*tlTe  proposal  which  embodies  the  easentlal 
provisions  of  the  State's  proposal  and  which 
would  insure  that  each  Bute  have  adequate 
flsxlblllty  in  tbs  um  of  their  allocation  under 
the  2.fi  bUllon  dollar  social  servloes  procram. 

We   hope   that   the   Senate   Finance   Com- 
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mittse  wlU  approve  and  report  this  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  posMble. 

Governor  Beuben  0*0.  Askew,  norlda, 
Oovsmor  Christopher  8.  Bond,  Missouri. 
OoTsmor  Dolph  Briscoe,  Texas,  Oovsmor 
Dale  Bumpers.  Arkansas.  Oovsmor  Jimmy 
Carter.  Georgia.  Governor  Wlnflsld  Dunn. 
Tennessee.  Governor  Sdwln  W.  Xdwards. 
liOulslana,  Governor  Wendell  H.  Ford.  Ken- 
tucky, Governor  David  Hall.  Oklahoma,  Gov- 
ernor James  E.  Holahouser,  Jr.,  North  Caro- 
lina. Governor  Llnwood  Holton,  Virginia, 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel,  Maryland,  Gover- 
nor Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  West  Virginia,  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  Wallace,  Alabama,  Governor 
William  L.  Waller,  Mississippi.  Governor  John 
C.  West,  South  Carolina. 

BiPASTisAN   Gaoup  or   SkifAxoas  Imtsoottcxs 
Social   Skbvicbs    AMnroiczNTS    or    1973 

WASHUnuToir,  D.C.,  October  8. — Senators 
Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.),  Uoyd  M. 
Bentsen  (D-Tez).  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.), 
and  Bob  Packwood  (B-Ore.)  wlU  Introduce 
legislation  today  designed  "to  rescue  the 
Social  Services  program  from  regressive  regu- 
Istlons  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  next 
November." 

At  a  news  conference  today,  Mondale,  chief 
sponsor  of  the  legislation — known  as  the  So- 
cial Services  Amendments  of  1973 — charac- 
terised It  ss  "an  impressive,  hopeful,  and 
thoroughly  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  Interested  private  groups." 

The  bill  has  received  the  support  of  Wash- 
ington Oovei-nor  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Governors  Conference;  the 
Southern  Governors;  and  organizations  In- 
cluding, as  of  2:30  p.m.  yesterday,  the  APL- 
CIO.  National  Council  of  State  Public  Wel- 
fare Administrators,  ChUd  Welfare  League 
of  America,  Council  on  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion, League  of  Women  Voters,  Nstlooal 
Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters, National  Association  for  Retarded  ChU- 
dren.  National  Association  of  Counties,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  United 
Auto  Workers,  United  Methodist  Church  and 
United  Methodist  Church  Women's  Division, 
Washington  Research  Project  Action  Coun- 
cil, American  Parents  Committee  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan 

Mondale  noted  that  "Improvements  have 
been  made"  In  the  HEW  Social  Servloes  reg- 
ulations Issued  January  16,  but,  be  said, 
"basic  problems  remain." 

To  resolve  those  problems.  Mondale  said, 
he  has  Introduced  the  Social  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  The  legislation  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

"It  guarantees  that  private  contributions 
may  be  Included  in  the  State's  share  for  fed- 
eral matching,  so  long  as  the  State  is  free  to 
choose  the  provider  of  services  or  to  provide 
the  services  itself. 

"It  rettuTks  to  the  approach  of  the  existing 
regulations.  aUowlng  the  States  to  serve  past 
recipients  who  have  been  on  welfare  within 
two  years,  and  potential  recipients  likely  to 
be  on  welfare  within  five  years. 

"And  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  cannot 
challenge  a  State's  determination  that  a 
person  or  family  Is  a  potential  welfare  re- 
cipient. BO  long  as  family  or  personal  income 
Is  below  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Min- 
imum Living  Budget  or.  In  the  case  of  child 
care,  below  160%  of  the  BLS  standard." 

It  would  provide  additional  flexibility  to 
serve  potential  welfare  recipients  and  add 
child  protective  services  to  the  list  of  serv- 
ices including  employment-related  day  care: 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts;  family  planning;  child 
foster  care,  and  services  for  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled — avaUable  to  the  working  poor 
•s  wsU  as  those  on  welfars 

The  proposed  legislation  contains  a  lut  of 
sUtutorUy  defined  eervioee  and  requires  HEW 


to  approve  other  programs  related  to  fo>ur 
leglsUUvsIy  stated  gocOs.  These  are,  aooord- 
ing  to  Mondale: 

(a)  "Self-support  goal:  To  achieve  and 
maintain  the  maximum  feasible  level  of  em- 
ployment and  economic  self -sufficiency ; 

(b)  "Self -care  or  family-care  goal:  To 
strengthen  family  life  and  maintain  maxi- 
mum personal  Independence,  self-determina- 
tion and  security  In  the  borne,  liieludlng,  for 
children,  the  achievement  of  maximum  po- 
tential for  eventual  independent  living,  and 
to  prevent  or  remedy  neglect,  abuse  or  ex- 
ploitation of  children; 

(c)  "Community -based  care  goal:  To  se- 
cure and  maintain  community-based  care 
which  approximates  a  home  environment, 
when  living  at  home  Is  not  feasible  and  in- 
stitutional care  Is  Inappropriate; 

(d)  "Institutional  care  goal:  To  secure  ap- 
propriate Institutional  care  when  other  forms 
of  care  are  not  feasible." 

Along  with  Mondale,  Bentsen,  Javits  and 
Packwood,  other  sponsors  of  the  bill,  as  of 
2:30  pjn.  yesteday,  are:  James  Aboiu^zk 
(D-SX).),  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.),  Quentln  N. 
Burdlck  (D-ND.),  CTlfTord  P.  Case  {-R-VfJ.)^ 
Dick  Clark  (D-Iowa).  Alan  Cranston  (D-  ' 
Cal),  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.),  Philip 
A.  Hart  (D-Mlch).  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R- 
Oreg.) .  Walter  D.  Huddleeton  (D-Ky.) .  Handd 
E.  Hughes  (D-Iowa).  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(D-Mtnn.).  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.) 
Marlow  W.  Cook  (R-Ky.),  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.),  Charles  McC.  Mathlaa,  Jr. 
(B-Md.).  Gale  W.  McGee  (D-Wyo.),  Thomas 
J.  Mclntyre  (D-N  J.) ,  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.) , 
Prank  E.  Moss  (D-Utah),  Oaylord  Nelson  (D- 
Wis),  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-ni.),  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.),  WUllam  V.  Both,  Jr. 
(R-Del.),  Richard  S.  SchweUcer  (R-Pa.), 
Hugh  Scott  (B-Pa.),  Robert  T.  Stafford  (B- 
Vt.),  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  in  (D-ni.),  John  V. 
Tunney  (D-Cal.),  and  Harrison  A.  WflUams. 
Jr.   (D-NJ.). 


S. 2638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  Vntted  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Sodal  Services  Amend- 
ments of  ISTS". 

PT71P06XS    AKD   GOALS 

8«:.  2.  TlUe  aa  of  the  Social  Swnrrity  Act 
is  amended  by  the  Insertion  o'  the  foUowlng 
new  section   1131. 

Sk.  1131  Funds  payable  to  the  50  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rk»,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  under  titles  I, 
rv-A,  X,  XTV,  and  XVI  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  or  under  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  effective  January  1,  1974,  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  services  (other  than  support  services 
for  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  emergency 
assistance  In  the  form  of  servloee  and  staff 
training  activities)  may  be  used  as  provided 
in  section  3  for  progranu  to  be  directed  to 
the  foUowing  specific  goals,  as  appropriate 
for  parUcular  fanuilee  and  Indtnduala: 

(a)  Self-support  goal:  To  achieve  aud 
maintain  the  maximum  feasible  level  of  em- 
ployment and  economic   self-sufficiency. 

(b)  Pamlly-care  or  self -care  goal:  To 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  achieve  and 
maintain  maximum  personal  Independence, 
self-determluatlon  and  security  in  the  home. 
Including,  for  chUdren.  the  achievement  of 
maximum  potential  for  eventual  independ- 
ent living,  and  to  prevent  or  remedy  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children. 

(c)  Community-based  care  goal:  To  sscure 
and  maintain  community -based  care  which 
approxlmatee  a  home  envlronxoent.  when  liv- 
ing at  home  Is  not  feasible  and  Institutional 
care  Is  inappropriate. 

(d)  Institutional  care  goal:  To  secure  ap- 
propriate institutional  care  when  othar  fonns 
of  care  are  not  feasible. 


■TATS    SSSPOWWIWII.rrT 

8sc.  8.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Aet 
U  amended  by  the  Insertion  of  the  foUowlng 
new  section  1132. 

1132.  In  Implementing  the  services  pro- 
gram established  under  section  3(a)(4)(A). 
section  403(a)  (8)  (A),  secUon  e03(a)(l)  (A), 
section  1003(a)(3)(A),  section  1403(a)(8) 
(A),  and  secUon  1603(a)(4)(A),  tbm 
Secretary  shall  assure  maximum  freedom 
for  each  State  to  determine  which  sei  vices 
(beyond  mandatory  services)  It  will  make 
available,  the  persons  eligible  for  such  serv- 
ices, the  manner  tn  which  such  services  are 
provided,  and  any  limitations  on  the  receipt 
of  such  services.  The  State,  In  cooperation 
with  local  governments  where  local  funds  are 
used,  may  delegate  detennlnatlon  of  eligibil- 
ity to  agencies  from  whom  services  are  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  written  Instructions  from 
the  State,  provided  that  such  determlnstloo 
shall  be  monitored  quarterly  by  the  State. 
■xjcXBnxrr  roa  sxavtcEs 

Sxc.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  8(a)(4)(A)  of  tbs 
Sodal  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Individuals  who,  within  such  perkxl  or 
"^  p>erlods  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  beconte  applicants  for 
or  recipients  of  assistance"  In  clause  (HI). 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "nndlvlduals 
who  within  the  past  two  years  hsve  been. 
or  within  the  next  five  years  are  likely  to 
become,  applicants  for  or  recipients  of 
assistance". 

(2)  Section  403(a)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curitj  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who, 
within  such  period  or  periods  as  the  Oecie- 
tary  may  prescribe,  has  been  or  is  likely  to 
become  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  such 
aid"  In  clause  (U).  and  Inserting  in  Uen 
thereof:  "who  within  the  past  two  years  has 
been,  or  within  the  next  five  years  Is  likely  to 
become,  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  such 
aid". 

(8)  Section  a03(a)(l)(A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "who,  within  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  bavs 
been  or  are  likely  to  become  appllcanta  for 
or  recipients  of  supplementary  security  In- 
come benefits"  to  clause  (HI)  and  tnaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof:  "Individuals  who  within  the 
past  two  years  hsve  been,  or  within  the  next 
five  years  are  likely  to  become,  applicants  for 
or  recipients  of  aid". 

(4)  Section  1003(a)  (S)  (A)  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ~tn- 
dlvidusls  who.  wlthm  such  period  or  perfcxis 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  have  been  or 
are  likely  to  beocune  applicants  for  or  redp- 
tents  of  aid"  m  claxise  (ill)  and  tnaartlztg  m 
lieu  thereof:  "Individuals  who  within  tbe 
past  two  years  have  been,  or  wlthm  the  nsoct 
five  years  are  likely  to  become,  appUcaats  for 
or  recipients  of  aid". 

(5)  Section  1403(aU9UA)  of  the  Soetel 
Sec\ir1ty  Act  is  amended  by  striking  oat 
"Indinduala  who.  wtthte  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  hav« 
been  or  are  likely  to  become  applicants  for 
or  recipients  of  akl"  tn  clause  ( Ul  i .  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  therecf;  "Individuals  who 
within  the  past  two  years  have  been,  or 
within  the  next  five  year?  are  likely  to  be- 
come,  applicants   for  or  recipients  of  aid". 

(9)  Section  1003(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strtkti^ 
out  "Indtriduals  who.  within  such  period  or 
periods  as  the  Secretary  may  preacrlbe  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  become  appllcanss  for  or 
redpienu  at  aid"  tn  clause  (Uii  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof:  "Individuals  who  within 
the  past  two  years  have  been,  or  wtthtn  the 
next  five  years  are  likely  to  faecooM.  anpU. 
cants   for  or   recipients  of  aid". 

(b^  TlUe  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
smeiKled  by  the  insartton  of  the  foUowti^ 
newSscUon  1139. 

Sac.    1133.    <a>    F«r   porpoaae   cT 
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3(a)(4)  and  (5),  403(a)(3).  603(a)(1)  and 
(2).  1008(a)  (3)  and  (4),  1408(a)  (3).  and  (4). 
and  1608(a)(4)  and  (5).  the  Secretary  ahaU 
In  no  case  limit  ttae  dlacretlon  of  the  several 
states  to  determine  tboee  Individuals  likely 
to  tiecoine  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  aid 
or  assistance,  except  or  provided  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Social  Services  Amendments 
of  1873;  and  for  purposes  of  section  403(a) 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  In  no  case  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  several  states  to  deter- 
mine those  individuals  likely  to  become  ap- 
plicants for  or  recipients  of  aid  or  assistance, 
ao  long  as  the  incomes  of  such  Individuals 
are  at  or  below  the  minimum  living  stand- 
ard budget  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
adjusted  regionally  and  for  family  size,  or. 
with  respect  to  provision  of  child  care  serv- 
ices, at  or  below  150%  of  such  budget. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  such  sections, 
group  eligibility  may  be  extended,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State,  to  migrants  and  In- 
dians and  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  be  extended  to  other  groups  de- 
fined by  the  State. 

Ska VICES 

Sic.  5.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  ameuded  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
new  Section  1134. 

Sec.  1134.  Services  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  offered  at  the  option  of  the  States 
to  all  eligible  persons  under  Sections  3(a) 
(4)  (A),  403(a)(3)(A).  «)3(a)  (1)  (A),  1003 
(a)(3)(A),  1403(a)  (3)A),  and  1603(a)(4) 
(A)  Shall  include: 

( 1 )  Day  Care  Services  for  children,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  child  for  personal  care,  protec- 
tion and  supervision  but  only  In  the  case  of 
a  child  where  the  provision  of  such  services 
la  needed  (1)  In  order  to  enable  a  member  of 
such  child's  family  to  accept  or  continue  In 
employment,  or  to  participate  In  education 
or  training  to  prepare  such  member  for  em- 
ployment or  (U)  because  of  the  death,  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home.  Incapacity  or 
InabUlty  of  the  child's  mother  and  the  In- 
ability of  any  member  of  such  child's  family 
to  provide  adequate  care  and  supervision  for 
such  child; 

(2)  Day  Care  Services  for  Children  with 
Special  Needs.  Including  services  provided 
when  appropriate,  as  determined  by  the 
State,  for  eligible  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded  or  otherwise  have  special  social  and 
developmental  needs  which  parents  cannot 
meet. 

(3)  Service  for  Children  In  Foster  Care. 
Including  services  provided  to  a  chUd  who 
Is  under  or  awaiting  foster  care  and  Includ- 
ing preventive  diagnostic  and  curative  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  services  not  furnished 
tinder  the  State*'  Title  XIX  plan,  provided 
to  or  on  behalf  of  the  child  who  Is  or  has 
within  90  days  been  receiving  maintenance, 
care  and  supervision  in  the  form  of  foster 
care  In  the  foster  family  or  who  Is  awaiting 
placement  In  such  a  home  or  Institution,  or 
provided  to  a  child  In  or  by  a  nonresidential 
diagnostic  or  treatment  facility  whether 
anch  services  are  rendered  directly  by  the 
providers  of  foster  care  or  by  the  nonresi- 
dential facility,  or  otherwise  provided  or  ob- 
tained for  the  child  by  the  SUte  when  such 
services  are  needed  In  order  for  the  child  to 
rettirn  to  or  remain  In  his  own  home,  the 
home  of  another  relative,  or  an  adoptive 
home,  or  to  continue  in  foeter  care  as  appro- 
priate, and  also  Including  services  to  free 
children  for  adoption  and  to  place  children 
In  adoptive  homes,  and  activities  to  develop 
and  recruit,  study,  approve,  and  subse- 
quently evaluate  out  of  home  care  resources 
for  f  oeter  care. 

(4)  Protective  Services  for  Children,  In- 
cluding multldlsclpllTiary  (medical,  legal, 
social  and  other)  services  for  the  following 
purposes:  Identlflcatton.  Investigation,  and 
response  to  Incidents  or  evidence  or  neglect, 
abuse,   or  exploitation  of  a  child;    helping 


parenta  and  others  to  recognize  the  causes 
thereof  and  strengthening  the  ability  of 
families  to  provide  acceptable  care;  or.  If 
that  Is  not  possible,  bringing  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  appropriate  courts  or  law 
enforcement  agencies,  furnishing  relevant 
data,  and  providing  follow  up  services  as 
directed  by  the  cotirt; 

(8)  Family  planning  service*.  Including 
social,  educational  and  medical  services,  pro- 
vlded't&at  Individuals  must  be  assured 
choice  of  method  and  that  acceptance  of 
any  such  services  must  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Individual  and  may  not  be  a 
prerequisite  or  impediment  to  eligibility  for 
any  other  service; 

(6)  Protective  Services  for  Adults,  Includ- 
ing Identifying  and  helping  to  correct  haz- 
ardous living  conditions  or  situations  of 
potential  or  actual  neglect  or  exploitation  of 
an  Individual  who  Is  unable  to  protect  or 
care  for  himself; 

(7)  Services  for  adults  In  foster  care  In- 
clude services  not  available  under  Titles 
XVI,  xvni,  and  XIX,  for  adults  In  24  hour 
foster  homes  or  group  care  for  reasons  other 
than  medical.  Including  assessment  of  need 
for  such  care,  flndlng  of  foater  homes  and 
Institutional  resources,  making  arrange- 
ments for  placement,  supervision,  and 
periodic  review  while  in  placement,  coun- 
seling services  for  the  adult  individuals  and 
their  families,  services  to  assist  adults  In 
leaving  foster  care  to  attain  Independent 
living; 

(8)  Homemaker  Services  for  Individuals 
in  their  own  homes.  Including  helping  Indi- 
viduals to  overcome  specific  barriers  to  main- 
taining, strengthening,  and  safeguarding 
their  functioning  in  the  home,  through  the 
services  of  a  trained  and  supervised  home- 
maker; 

(9)  Chore  services  Including  the  perform- 
ance of  household  tasks,  essential  shopping, 
simple  household  repairs,  and  other  light 
work  necessary  to  enable  an  Individual  to 
remain  in  his  own  home  when  he  is  unable 
to  perform  such  tasks  himself  and  they  do 
not  require  the  services  of  a  trained  home- 
maker  or  other  specialist; 

(10)  Home  Delivered  or  Congregate  Meals. 
Including  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
hot  meals  to  an  Individual  In  hU  home  or 
In  a  central  dining  facility,  as  determined 
by  the  State,  to  assist  the  Individual  to  re- 
main In  his  home,  and  to  assure  sound 
nutrition; 

(11)  Day  Care  Services  for  Adulta,  Includ- 
ing meal  preparation  and  serving,  ccwnpan- 
ionshlp,  educational  and  recreational  activi- 
ties and  Incidental  helpfulness  including  re- 
habUlUtlon  activity  when  provided  for  less 
than  a  24  hour  period  In  a  group  or  family 
setting; 

(12)  Health  Related  Services,  including 
helping  Individuals  to  identify  health  (In- 
cltadlng  mental  health)  needa  and  asalsting 
Individuals  to  secure  diagnostic,  preventive, 
remedial,  ameliorative,  and  other  needed 
health  services  and  helping  to  expedite  re- 
turn to  community  Uvlng  from  Institutional 
care  when  discharge  is  medically  recom- 
mended: 

(13)  Home  Management  and  Other  Func- 
tional Educational  Services,  Including  formal 
or  Informal  instruction  and  training  in  man- 
agement of  household  budg^ets.  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of  food, 
nutrition,  consumer  education,  child  rearing. 
and  health  mamtenance; 

(14)  Housing  Improvement  Services,  In- 
cluding helping  famUles  and  individuals  to 
obtain  or  retain  adequate  housing,  and 
mmor  repairs  necessary  for  adult  protection, 
provided  that  housing  and  relocation  costs. 
Including  construction,  major  renovation  or 
repairs,  moving  of  families  or  Individuals, 
rent,  deposits,  and  home  purchase  may  not 
be  claimed  as  service  ooata; 

(16)  A  full  range  of  legal  services,  at  the 
option   of   the   State,   for   persons   desiring 


assistance  with  legal  problems.  Including 
services  to  eaUbllsh  paternity  and  child  sup- 
port and  services  related  to  adoption; 

(16)  Transportation  services  neceasary  tc 
travel  to  and  from  community  facilities  oi 
resoiirces  for  receipt  of  service*; 

(17)  Educational  and  Training  Services, 
Including  the  provision  of  such  services  for 
adult  family  members,  where  there  are  spe- 
cial needs  not  met  by  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  or  other  state  and  federal  programs, 
and  services  to  assist  children  to  obtain  edu- 
cation and  tralnmg  to  their  fuUest  capacl- 
tlea; 

(18)  Employment  Services  to  enable  indi- 
viduals to  secure  paid  employment  or  train- 
ing leading  to  such  employment.  Including 
vocational,  educational,  social,  and  peycho- 
loglcal  diagnostic  assessments  to  determine 
potential  for  Job-training  or  employment: 
provision  of  Job  development,  placement  and 
work  experience:  and  provision  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  aervlces  (other  than  medical 
or  subsistence  Itema  except  as  provided  In 
Section  1135(a)  (19)  as  defined  m  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUltatlon  Act,  when  provided 
pureuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  state 
agency  administering  the  vocaUonal  reha- 
bilitation program); 

(19)  Information,  referral,  and  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  and  the  need  for  serv- 
ice*, without  regard  to  individual  ellglbUity 
criteria; 

(20)  Special  Services  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  or  special  adaptation*  of  generic 
services,  directed  towards  alleviating  a  de- 
velopmental handicap  or  towards  the  social, 
personal  or  economic  habilltation  of  an  in- 
dividual of  sub-average  Intellectual  func- 
tioning aasoclated  with  Impairment  of  adap- 
tive behavior  as  defined  and  determined  by 
the  sUte  agency,  with  such  services  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  personal  care,  day  care, 
training,  sheltered  employment,  recreation, 
counseling  of  the  retarded  Individual  and 
his  family,  protective  and  other  social  and 
soclo-legal  services,  information  and  referral, 
follow  along  services,  transportation  neces- 
sary to  deliver  such  aervlces,  and  diagnostlo 
and  evaluation  services: 

(21)  Special  Services  for  the  Blind  to  al- 
leviate the  handicapping  effects  of  blindness 
through:  training  In  mobUlty,  personal  care, 
home  management,  and  communlcatVon 
skills;  special  aids  and  appliances:  and  spe- 
cial counseling  for  caretakers  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  adults: 

(23)  Services  for  Alcoholism  and  I>rug  Ad- 
diction for  an  individual  who  is  becemtng 
dependent  on  or  U  addicted  to  alcohol  or 
other  drugs  as  determined  by  the  standards 
set  by  the  state  agency  designated  by  the 
State  under  the  Comprebenalve  Alcohol 
Abuae  and  Treatment  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Drug  Abuse  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  If 
such  services  are  needed  as  part  of  a  program 
for  prevention  or  treatment  of  addiction  or 
the  conditions  arising  from  misuse  of  alco- 
hol or  other  drugs,  including  but  not  limited 
to  social  and  rehablllUtlve  services  for  resi- 
dent patients  receiving  service*  in  a  suppor- 
tive environment  (such  as  a  halfway  house, 
hostel,  or  foster  home)  and  including  medi- 
cal services  (such  as  psychiatric  services) 
incidental  to  the  provision  of  a  social  serv- 
ice; 

(23)  SpMClal  Services  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  as  defined  by  the  State; 

(24)  Special  Service*  for  the  physically 
handicapped  as  defined  by  the  State: 

(25)  Any  other  proposed  services  at  the 
request  of  a  State,  which  ahaU  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  except  upon  finding  that 
such  service  is  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  services  program. 

ADMUflSTRATrVX    PBOVISIOKS 

Sac.  6.  Section  1130  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing section  1136. 

Sxc.  1136.  (a)   States  are  entitled  to  Fed- 
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aral  financial  participation  for  the  delivery 
of  mandatory  and  optional  social  service* 
under  the  State  plan  to  the  extent  of  the 
appropriations  allocated  by  the  Congress,  In- 
cluding the  following: 

(1)  Salary,  fringe  beneflta.  and  travel 
ooct*  of  staff  engaged  m  carrying  out  serv- 
ice work  or  service  related  work: 

(2)  Coata  of  relatad  expenses,  such  as 
equipment,  furniture,  supplies,  communi- 
cations, and  office  space; 

(3)  Cost*  of  service*  purchased  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(4)  Costs  of  SUte,  area,  and  local  ad- 
visory committees,  mcludlng  expenses  of 
members  In  attending  meetings,  supportive 
staff,  and  other  technical  assistance; 

(6)  Costs  of  agency  staff  attendance  at 
meetings  pertinent  to  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  Federal  and  State  serv- 
ice policies  and  programs;   • 

(6)  Costa  for  volunteere: 

(7)  Costa  for  operation  of  agency  facili- 
ties used  solely  for  the  provision  of  services, 
except  that  appropriate  distribution  of  coeta 
is  necessary  when  other  agencies  also  use 
such  facilities  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions, as  might  be  the  case  in  comprehen- 
sive neighborhood  service  centers; 

(8)  Costa  of  administrative  supjjort  ac- 
tivities furnished  by  other  public  agencies 
or  other  unite  within  the  single  stata  agency 
which  are  allocated  to  the  services  program 
In  accordance  with  an  approved  cost  allo- 
cation plan  or  an  approved  indirect  cost 
rate  as  provided  In  OMB  circular  A-87; 

(9)  Costa  of  obtaining  technical  assist- 
ance, surveys,  and  studies  performed  by 
other  public  agencies  or  other  unlta  within 
the  single  State  agency,  prlvata  (x^anlaa- 
tion,  or  individuals  to  asalst  the  Stata 
agency  In  developing,  planning,  monitoring, 
and  evaluating  the  services  program; 

(10)  Costa  of  emergency  assistance  in  the 
form  of  services; 

(11)  Costa  of  public  lUblllty  and  other 
Insurance  protection: 

(12)  Costa  of  advice  and  consultation 
furnished  by  experta  In  such  mattera  as 
medical  (Including  psychiatric),  social,  legal, 
educational,  psychological,  nutritional,  and 
employment  problems  of  individuals,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  staff  in  diagnosis 
and  in  developing  individual  service  plans: 

(13)  Additional  liability  insurance  for 
family  foster  parenta,  and  agency  staff  pro- 
viding direct  services; 

(14)  Coeta  of  recruitment,  development 
and  coordination  of  day  care  and  fostar  care 
resources  for  children  and  adulta; 

(15)  Coeta  of  staff  and  technical  assist- 
ance connectad  with  development,  mobiliza- 
tion and  consultation  to  community  re- 
sources: 

(16)  Costa  connected  with  coordination  and 
Intagratlon  of  social  services  with  other 
human  services  at  stata  and  local  levels  to 
Improve  effectiveness  of  service  or  achieve 
administrative  efficiencies: 

(17)  Costs  of  medical  examinations  for 
persons  caring  for  children  under  agency 
auspices,  when  not  otherwise  available  or 
not  mclnded  in  purchase  arrangemente; 

(18)  Costs  of  medical  and  mental  health 
diagnosis  and  consultation  when  necessary  to 
carry  out  service  resp>onslbUltles.  e.g.  for  re- 
ciplenta  under  consideration  for  referral  to 
tralnmg  and  employment  programs: 

(10)  Medical  casta  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(A)  When  such  Itams  are  provided  as  es- 
sential componenta  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram or  facility  and  the  services  are  pro- 
vided as  part  of  an  individual  service  plan; 
and 

^B)  Where  the  service  faculty  is  one  of  the 
following  types:  maternity  home  for  unwed 
mothers;  home  for  emotionally  disturbed  or 
mentally  retarded  children  (which  is  not  a 
public  mental  institution);  emergency  abel- 


ter  and  care  facility  for  abandoned,  abtued, 
neglected,  homeless,  or  exploited  children; 
rehabilitation  oentar,  residential  treatment 
center  (non-ho^>ttal)  or  halfway  bouae  tot 
alcoholism  or  drug  addlcta;  day  care  faclll- 
tle*;  halfway  house  or  group  home  for  per- 
sons raqulring  transitional  service*  to  the 
community  from  mental  or  penal  inatitu- 
Uona,  or  who  require  the  services  of  a  half- 
way house  or  group  home  as  part  of  a  plan 
to  preclude  such  Institutlonallzatton,  family 
planning  clinic*;  and 

(C)  When  such  itams  are  provided  within 
the  following  time  llmlta  for  each  stay  of 
an  Individual  at  such  service  facility: 

matamity  home  for  unwed  mothers — as 
needed; 

home  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  mentally  retarded  children  (which  Is 
not  a  public  mental  institution) — 6  months: 

emergency  shelter  and  care  facility  for 
abandoned,  abused,  neglected,  homeless,  or 
exploited  children — 30  days; 

rehabilitation  center — as  specified  in  the 
Individual's  rehabilitation  plan; 

residential  treatment  center  (non-hospi- 
tal) or  halfway  house  for  alcoholics — 60  days; 
for  drug  addicts— 90  days; 

day  care  facilities — as  needed: 

other  halfway  houses— 1  year;  and 

family  plannmg  clinics — as  needed. 

(D)  When  the  service  facilities  are  not  a 
part  of  a  full-time  residential  mental  or 
penal  Institution  (where  the  facility  Is  being 
administered  by  the  same  organization  that 
administers  a  mental  or  penal  institution, 
complete  separation  of  facilities  is  required) . 

(20)  Other  costa,  upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  services  pro- 
gram conducted  under  sections  8(a)(4)(A), 
403  (a)  (3)  (A),  608(a)  (1)  (A).  1003(a)  (3)  (A), 
1403(a)  (3)  (A),  and  1603(a)(4)(A)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  donated  private  funds  (In- 
cluding in-klnd  contributions  as  defined  In 
OMB  circular  A-102)  for  services  shaU  be 
considered  as  State  funds  In  claiming 
Federal  reimbursement  where  such  funds 
are  transferred  to  the  State  or  local  agency 
and  under  Ita  administrative  control  and  are 
donated  on  an  unrestricted  basis  (except  that 
funds  donated  to  support  a  particular  ktod  of 
activity  m  a  named  community  shall  be  ac- 
c^table). 

(2)  Effective  July  1.  1074.  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  available  for  a 
new  purchase  of  senices  from  a  public 
agency  only  ior  services  beyond  those  repre- 
sented by  the  expenditures  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  of  the  provider  agency  (or  ita 
predecessors)  for  the  type  of  service  and  type 
of  persons  covered  by  the  agreement; 

(3)  Stata  plans  submitted  with  respect  to 
the  services  program  conducted  under  sec- 
tions 3(a)(4)(A).  403(a)(3)(A),  603(a)(1) 
(A).  1003(a)  (3)  (A).  1403(a)  (3)  (A),  and  1603 
(a)  (4)  (A)  shall  contain  provision  for  a  fair 
hearinp.  under  which  appUcanta  and  reclp- 
lenta  may  appeal  denial  of  or  exclusion  from 
a  service  program  failure  to  take  account  of 
recipient  choice  of  service  or  a  determination 
that  Individuals  must  participate  In  the  serv- 
ice. All  applicanta  and  reciplenta  must  be  ad- 
vised of  their  right  to  appeal  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  such  appeal. 

(4)  State  plans  submitted  with  respect  to 
the  services  program  shall  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Social  Services  Advisory 
Committee,  which  may  Include  the  Commit- 
tee established  under  section  422(a)(1)(C) 
(11),  at  the  State  level,  and  at  local  levels 
where  programs  are  locally  administered, 
which  shall  have  adequate  opportunity  for 
participation  in  policy  develooment  and  pro- 
gram administration.  Such  Committee  shall 
mclude  representatives  of  appropriate  State 
agencies,  public  and  private  organlzattons, 
and  interested  members  of  the  public:  not 
less  than  V4  of  the  membership,  and  not  less 
than  %  the  membership  of  committee  estab- 


lished under  section  42a(a)  (1)  (C)  (U),  shall 
be  repFMentaUve  at  reclpl«nts  of  services; 

(6)  Federal  financial  participation  shall 
t>e  available  for  costa  of  subsistence  which 
are  esaentlal  componenta  of  a  service  pro- 
gram. 

(6)  Child  care  services  provided  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act  shaU  meet  the  following 
standards : 

(A)  In-home  care  shall  meet  standards 
established  by  the  State,  reasonably  m  ac- 
cord with  recommended  standards  of  na- 
tional standards-setting  cMYanlzations  (such 
as  the  Child  Welfare  League  ol  America  aikd 
the  National  Council  of  Homemaker — Home 
Health  Aid  Services). 

(B)  Out  of  home  day  care  facilities  shall 
be  licensed  by  the  Stata  or  approved  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  for  such  licensing,  and 
ShaU  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
teragency Day  Care  Standards  of  1964  and 
the  requlremente  of  Section  422(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
more  than  10  per  centum"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than 
26  per  centum". 

(b)    Section  llS0(a)(2)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (E) :  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (F) : 

(F)  Protective  Services  for  (Children,  In- 
cluding muItldisclpUnary  (medical,  legal,  so- 
cial and  other)  services  for  the  following 
purposes:  Identification,  investigation,  and 
response  to  Incldenta  or  evidence  of  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  a  child;  helping  par- 
enta and  others  to  recognize  the  causes  there- 
of and  strengthening  the  ability  of  famUles 
to  provide  acceptable  care:  or.  If  that  la  not 
possible,  bringing  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  appropriate  courte  or  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  furnishing  relevant  data,  and 
providing  follow-up  services  as  directed  by 
the  court; 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  need  to  reiterate  all  the  developments 
that  have  led  to"  our  conclusion  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  set  further  guide- 
lines for  the  public  assistance  social 
seiTflces  programs. 

Last  year,  fears  of  runaway  costs  were 
allayed  when  a  $2.5  billion  annual  cell- 
ing was  placed  on  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  program  costs.  Following  this, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  issued  a  scries  of  regulations 
which  were  widely  criticized  as  out  of 
compliance  with  the  law  and  congres- 
slonal  intent  and  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  the  programs  were  designed  to 
meet.  In  fact  many  have  suggested  that, 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  social 
services  programs,  the  regulations  would 
8u;tually  encourage  dependency  and  ex- 
pansion of  welfare  rolls. 

By  gradually  enlarging  the  list  of  ap- 
proved services  that  could  be  matched 
with  Federal  funds,  by  permitting  con- 
tinued Federal  matching  for  privately 
donated  funds,  and  by  dropping  the  as- 
sets requirements,  the  Department  has 
to  some  degree  responded  to  expressions 
of  public  and  congressional  concern. 
However,  the  proposed  regulations  still 
do  not  go  far  enough  In  offering  the  de- 
sired flexibility  and  service  options,  es- 
pecially to  the  marginal  and  working 
poor  for  whom  the  availability  of  social 
services  oft«n  spells  the  difference  be- 
tween the  opportunity  to  maintain  eco- 
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nomic  aixl  personal  Independence  tmd 
forced  reliance  on  welfare  assistance. 

This  sununer  Congress  postponed  im- 
plementation of  the  regulations  until 
November  1.  At  this  point  it  is  clear  that 
further  legislation  is  needed  to  get  an 
adequate,  revised  social  services  pro- 
gram Into  operation.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Momdalx. 
BnrrsEN,  jAvrrs,  Packwood  and  others 
today  in  submitting  these  social  serv- 
ices amendments. 

Under  this  plan,  a  broad  raage  0(f  serv- 
ices would  lae  available  to  both  welfare 
and  nonwelfare  clients,  and  the  States 
would  have  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
continue  to  provide  services  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  welfare  assistance. 

The  amendments  proposed  today  would 
keep  the  present  deflnltlons  of  former 
and  potential  recipients  so  that  an  In- 
dividual who  has  received  welfare  assist- 
ance within  the  past  2  years,  or  who  is 
likely  to  go  on  the  roUs  within  5  years, 
may  be  eligible  for  social  services. 

Current  law  mandates,  with  certain 
exceptions,  that  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  sociaJ  services  funds  be  spent  on 
services  for  welfare  clients  or  applicsuats 
for  assistance.  We  propose  the  alloca- 
tion for  nonrecipient  services  be  In- 
creased from  10  to  25  percent. 

Services  for  the  elderly,  blind,  disabled, 
mentally  retarded,  drug  addicts,  alcohol- 
ics, and  family  planning  £ind  employ- 
ment-related child  care  services  are  ex- 
«npt  from  the  90-percent  requirement. 
The  bill  would,  in  addition,  include  pro- 
tective services  for  children  in  the  ex- 
empt categories. 

Briefly.  I  woifld  point  out  that  direct 
educational,  health-related,  nonemploy- 
ment  related  day  care,  and  a  full  range 
of  legal  services  would  also  qualify, 
among  others,  as  approved  services. 
Further,  the  1968  Federal  Day  Care 
Standards  would  be  retained,  a  fair  hear- 
ings and  appeal  process  would  be  pro- 
vided, and  program  participants  would 
be  giiaranteed  representation  on  State 
and  local  advisory  committees. 

This  approach.  It  seems  to  me,  offers 
a  reasonable  and  humane  solution  to  the 
effort  to  set  new  ground  rules  for  the  so- 
cial services  program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  Joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2528. 
the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1973*. 
because  I  believe  we  must  work  to  elim- 
inate welfare  dependency  and  to  encour- 
age self-sufficiency  among  the  aged  poor 
and  low-income  handicapped  citizens  of 
our  country. 

This  le^slation  is  necessary  because 
the  administration,  in  proposing  new  so- 
cial services  regulations  for  the  States, 
has  once  again  shown  its  Interest  in  false 
fiscal  savings  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  country.  The 
administration  does  not  want  the  States 
to  spend  the  $2.5  billion  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  social  services.  As  many 
may  remember,  we  in  the  Congress  last 
year  recognized  that  abxises  were  appar- 
ent in  the  open-ended  social  services 
fimds  given  to  the  States.  Consequently, 
we  established  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on 
the  ftmd  and  adopted  several  other  re- 
form provisions  which  require  the  States 
to  more  carefully  supervise  the  distribu- 


tion of  their  funds  and  services.  We  al- 
lowed the  States  to  have  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  possible — while  discouraging 
abuses — In  assisting  families  to  leave  the 
welfare  rolls  and  In  helping  to  prevent 
the  institutionalization  of  aged  and 
handicapped  citizens.  Three  times  this 
year  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  issued  regulations 
limiting  this  flexibility  provided  the 
States  by  the  Congress.  Although  the  De- 
partment claims  that  the  new  regula- 
tions are  designed  to  further  discourage 
abuses  by  the  States,  the  real  intent  of 
the  regulations — to  make  sure  that  the 
States  spend  under  the  $1.9  billion  pro- 
vided for  social  services  in  the  President's 
budget — is  most  apparent. 

Faced  with  strong  criticism  from  the 
Congress,  the  States,  and  the  public, 
HEW  has  each  time  made  token  changes 
in  their  regiilations.  But  as  wUl  be  noted 
in  the  following  analysis  of  the  new  regu- 
lations Issued  September  7,  1973.  and 
scheduled  to  take  effect  November  1. 
1973,  the  administration's  disinterest  in 
the  working  poor  and  aged  and  handi- 
capped citizens  of  this  Nation  still  comes 
through  very  clear. 

The  HEW  regulations  forbid  the  States 
from  providing  any  social  services  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  on  welfare  within 
3  months  or  who  do  not  have  the  poten- 
tial of  going  on  welfare  within  6  months. 
An  additional  reg\ilation  allows  the 
States  to  provide  services  only  to  persons 
who  have  income  below  Hi  times  the 
State's  welfare  payment  In  many  States 
this  amount  Is  well  below  the  current 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four  of 
$4,275.  Day  care  services  may  be  provided 
only  to  persons  who  meet  the  3  months 
to  6  months  eligibility  requirement  and 
have  income  up  to  two  and  one-third 
times  the  welfare  payment  In  each  State. 
In  some  States  workiiig  poor  citizens  with 
Incomes  below  the  $4,275  poverty  level 
will  be  excluded  from  receiving  day  care 
services  even  when  It  Is  provided  on  a 
sliding  fee  basis.  The  proposed  regula- 
tions further  limit  the  tyi>e  of  services  to 
be  provided  by  the  States.  The  HEW  list 
excludes  such  services  as  hot  meals  for 
the  elderly  and  services  for  physically 
and  emotionally  handicapped  children 
even  when  such  services  caimot  be  pro- 
vided by  other  State  or  Federal  programs. 

I  believe  these  regtilatlons  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  encourage  self -sufficiency  among 
low-income  citizens.  Numerous  letters 
from  my  constituents  have  reinforced 
this  belief.  One  young  woman  told  me  of 
her  own  personal  plight.  Ms.  X  had  got- 
ten married  young;  her  husbaixl  had  left 
her  with  two  small  children  to  support. 
Without  skills  she  ended  up  on  public 
assistance.  Through  the  help  of  her  wel- 
fare office,  she  received  training  and  ob- 
tained her  first  job.  After  subtracting 
taxes  and  a  $50  payment  for  a  car.  Ms.  X 
had  an  income  of  $329  per  month.  The 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  ar- 
ranged child  care  for  her  children  so  she 
could  work.  With  this  help.  Ma.  X  was 
Anally  able  to  get  cm  her  feet  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  her  fam- 
ily's economic  status.  But  she  told  me 
f  etirfully : 

If  I  am  forced  to  p«y  for  child  c*re  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  I  would  have  to  return  to 
public  aasutance. 


The  new  HEW  regulations  would  in 
fact  force  her  to  do  just  that. 

What  is  the  incentive  for  such  a  yoimg 
woman  and  many  others  like  her  In  this 
coimtry  to  seek  training  and  then  get  a 
Job  only  to  And  out  that  after  subtracting 
the  cost  ol  child  care  and  transportation 
to  her  new  job  from  her  low  income,  she 
has  less  money  than  she  had  as  a  welfare 
recipient.  If  day  care  is  provided  to  her 
on  a  sliding  fee  scale  long  enough  to  al- 
low her  to  assume  the  full  burden  for  all 
her  expenses,  I  believe  we  will  not  have 
this  young  woman  rejoining  the  welfare 
rolls.  In  order  to  encourage  self-suffi- 
ciency of  such  persons  as  Ms.  X.  I  believe 
adoption  of  the  Social  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973  l.s,necessar>'. 

The  Social  Services  Amendments  of 
1973  preserve  the  essential  elements  of 
the  existing  social  services  program. 
Services  may  be  provided  to  any  person 
who  has  been  on  welfare  within  2  years 
or  has  the  potential  of  going  on  welfare 
within  5  years  and  who  also  has  Income 
below  the  minimum  living  standard 
budget  established  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  Child  care  may  be  provided 
on  a  sliding  fee  basis  to  persons  who  have 
Incomes  below  150  percent  of  the  BLS 
minimum  standard  and  who  meet  the 
2-year  to  5-year  eligibility  test.  The 
States  are  also  allowed  to  provide  what- 
ever services  they  deem  are  necessary  to 
help  a  person  become  self-supporting  and 
to  keep  aged  and  handicapped  persons 
from  being  institutionalized.  This  legisla- 
tion further  increases  the  percentage  of 
the  social  services  fund  which  is  to  be 
used  for  services  for  nonwelfare  recip- 
ients. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  measure 
is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  to  the 
States  the  flexibility  to  determine  and 
meet  the  problems  of  its  citizens.  With 
a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  established  by  Con- 
gress, not  all  services  will  be  able  to  be 
provided  to  all  persons  who  meet  the 
maximum  eligibility  schedule  established 
by  this  bill.  However,  this  legislation  al- 
lows the  States  to  determine  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  the  merits  of  each  case. 
Instead  of  placing  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  States  and  requiring  applicants 
to  fit  into  boxlike  categories. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  help  older  and  disabled  citi- 
zens live  useful  lives  outside  of  institu- 
tions and  may  also  continue  to  encourage 
welfare  recipients  to  become  members  of 
the  working  class. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  it  Is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  am  today, 
with  Senators  Mondale,  Javits.  and 
BorrsKN.  offering  for  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration our  legislation  concerning  the 
social  services  program.  I  am  gratifled 
that  we  have  been  able  to  come  up  with 
a  proposal,  endorsed  by  tho  Governor's 
Conference,  which  will  enable  the  States 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  social  serv- 
ices program  as  enacted  by  Congress.  I 
regret,  however,  that  this  same  purpose 
could  not  have  been  achieved  through 
the  depsLTtmental  regulatory  process. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  Into  the 
details  of  our  bill,  and  events  leading  iip 
to  It,  let  me  refer  back  to  the  early 
origins  of  the  social  services  program. 
Back  in  1962,  in  response  to  swiftly  rls- 
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ins  welfare  costs.  Congress  focused  on 
the  need  to  expand  and  improve  suppor- 
tive and  rehabilitative  services  for  wel- 
fare recipients  and  potential  recipients. 
In  order  to  encourage  States  to  provide 
B\ich  services,  the  Federal  matching  ef- 
fort was  increased  from  50  to  75  percent, 
with  the  explanation  that  the  increase — 
Is  dMlgD*(l  to  Improv*  th*  MhaMIttattvs 
aapecta  of  tbn  public  aaaictanoe  programa 
paJ-Ucularly  In  atlmulatlng  oonatructlve 
■ervloea  deslgnsd  to  b«lp  faxnlllM  and  indl- 
Tlduals  to  attain  MlX-iufflclency  ...  In  an 
effort  to  encourage  the  prevention  of  de- 
pendency .  .  .  the  Btatea  may  receive  federal 
participation  In  the  ooet  of  providing  eoclal 
■ervloea  to  persona  who  have  baen  or  are 
likely  to  become  recipients."  (Senate  Fi- 
nance Gommlttee  report  on  Public  Welfare 
Amendmenta  of  1B«3,  Sei^te  report  87-1589) 
By  way  of  furtber  explanation  of  Ita  Intent. 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  apectfled  its 
hope  that  the  provision  of  neceaaary  aervlcea 
may  avoid  the  need  for  cash  assistance  " 

Congress'  explicit  reference  to  the 
need  for  expe^nded  supportive  services 
called  for  the  drafting  of  very  broad  reg- 
ulations, allowing  each  State  and  loccdlty 
to  serve  those  on  welfare,  and  those  in 
danger  of  requiring  welfare  without  the 
necessary  services.  Congress  recognized 
then,  and  I  believe  we  still  do,  that  pre- 
venting welfare  dependency  Is  far  pref- 
erable— In  both  human  and  financial 
terms — than  trying  to  remedy  it.  Sim- 
ilarly, welfare  recipients,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, would  far  rather  be  self-suf- 
ficient, contributing  members  of  society, 
given  just  the  little  bit  of  help  that  is 
frequently  needed  to  get  them  on  their 
own  two  feet,  or  stay  oa  their  own  two 
feet.  In  the  case  of  our  handicapped  cit- 
izens, supportive  services  frequently 
mean  the  diSerence  between  an  indivld- 
tial  leading  a  meaningful  life — contribut- 
ing to  both  his  own  self-support  and 
society  in  general — and  the  Individual  in 
abject  poverty  and  despair,  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  meager  welfare  cash  as- 
sistance, unable  without  help  to  contrib- 
ute either  to  his  own  self-support  or  to 
society.  I  believe  the  choice  is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  decade  fol- 
lowing expansion  of  the  social  services 
program,  millions  of  Americans  were 
helped  off  the  welfare  rolls,  and  millions 
more  helped  in  their  effort  to  stay  off 
welfare  through  the  provision  of  a  varie- 
ty of  supportive  services.  However,  two 
serious  problems  developed.  First,  be- 
cause this  was  an  open-ended  program, 
with  mandatory  Federal  matching  of 
any  expenditures  at  the  State  level,  the 
Federal  Government  retained  absolutely 
no  control  over  the  program  level,  and 
we  were  suddenly  faced  last  year  with  the 
prospect  of  a  $4.7  billion  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1973.  A  second  problem  was  the 
failure  of  HEW  officials  to  enforce  pre- 
scribed regulations  governing  the  pro- 
gram, so  as  to  insture  that  dollars 
planned  for  social  services  programs 
were  In  fact  being  spent  on  legitimate 
social  services  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  people  get  off  or  stay  off 
welfare.  The  open-ended  feature  smd 
lack  of  regulatory  enforcement  led  to 
serious  auid  expensive  abuses  of  the  pro- 
gram in  many  areas  of  the  country,  with 
the  result  that  those  Congress  intended 
to  receive  support  were  receiving  in  fact 
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only  a  fraction  of  tbe  program's  thrust. 
Compounding  the  problem  was  the  fact 
that  tbe  States  had  no  Incentive  to  set 
priorities  or  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  social  service  dollars,  since  Federal 
dollars  flowed  forth  virtually  without 
limit. 

Responding  to  this  potential  fiscal 
crisis,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  expenditures,  many  needy  were  not 
recelvlDff  services.  Congress  last  year  Im- 
posed a  $2.5  billion  spending  celling  on 
the  social  services  program.  Additional- 
ly, Congress  emphasised  five  tjrpes  of 
services  which  were  felt  to  be  crucially 
important  elements  of  the  social  servlcee 
supportive  program:  child  care  services, 
services  provided  to  a  mentally  retarded 
IndlTldtial.  services  related  to  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics, 
services  provided  a  child  in  foster  care, 
and  family  planning  services. 

Following  our  action  imposing  the  $3.6 
billion  overall  ceiling,  HEW  published 
new  revised  regulations  which  had  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  virtually  strangling 
the  social  services  program  and  hobbling 
our  mandate  of  helping  people  get  off 
welfare  or  stay  off  welfare.  In  response 
to  a  loud  public  outcry,  and  intense  con- 
gressional opposition.  HEW  revised  its 
regulations  in  May.  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. Although  the  revisions  have  met 
a  number  of  the  objections  voiced  orig- 
inally, they  have  failed  unfortunately  to 
come  into  conformity  with  the  congres- 
sional Intent  concerning  the  social  serv- 
ices program  Hence,  our  bill  which  is 
Introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  to  the  de- 
t€dls  of  the  bill  we  are  today  Introducing, 
let  me  describe  in  part  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  regulations  on  social  services 
programs  in  Oregon.  In  fiscal  1972.  Ore- 
gon received  $17.5  million  in  Federal 
fimds  for  services  to  children  and  fami- 
lies, and  $4.4  million  for  supportive  serv- 
ices for  adults.  In  addition.  Oregon  re- 
ceived $2.5  million  for  services  for  adults 
in  nursing  homes,  for  a  total  of  $24.4 
million  Federal  dollars.  For  1973,  Oregon 
budgeted  $30.9  million  Federal  dollars  for 
these  programs,  a  figure  which  was  cut 
back  to  $26.2  million  under  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion ceiling.  Keeping  m  mind.  now.  that 
Oregon  was  already  preparing  to  make 
some  hard  priority  decisions.  I  should 
mention  that  the  proposed  HETW  regula- 
tions, because  of  their  inflexibility  and 
harsh  restrlctlveness,  would  have  re- 
quired Oregon  to  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
gram even  further,  below  our  authorized 
allocation  of  $26.2  million. 

In  Oregon,  as  around  the  Nation, 
those  who  would  suffer  from  the  nar- 
rowly drawn  regulations  would  be 
children,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed 
youngsters,  the  poor  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  and  others  similarly  dis- 
advsmtaged  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
society.  Regulations  which  restrict  the 
supportive  social  services  program  tend 
to  be  counter-productive:  whereas 
broadly  drawn  regulations  tend  to  maxi- 
mize the  benefits  of  supportive  services 
to  allow  a  maximum  number  of  Indi- 
viduals to  attain  or  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  self-sufficiency.  Since  Febru- 
ary, when  the  original  HEW  regulations 


were  published,  thousands  of  Oregonlans 
have  contacted  me  to  relate  tlwlr  per- 
sonal experiences  with  various  aspects 
of  the  social  services  program,  and  to 
point  out  the  weaknesses  and  pitfalls  In 
the  regulations.  As  has  already  been 
menticmed,  we  have  spent  months  try- 
ing to  work  out  with  Rkw  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  specific  Issues,  but  for 
reasons  I  am  unable  to  understand.  HKW 
has  held  firm  in  refusing  to  allow  the 
individual  States  greater  flezllilllty  to 
de«l  with  their  particular  needs  and 
problems.  In  spite  of  near  unanimous 
opposition  to  the  6-month  eligibility 
tests,  accompanied  by  the  150-percent 
Income  standard,  HEW  retains  these  two 
strict  requirements  In  the  latest  pub- 
lished r^rulatlons.  If  we  do  not  wish 
welfare  to  be  a  vicious  circle  for  our 
lowest  income  Americans,  we  must  allow 
greater  flexibility  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  to  deal  with  specific  problem  areas 
as  they  develop.  The  States  must  be 
allowed  the  discretion  to  determine 
which  services  are  most  appropriate  in 
any  given  case,  so  long  as  those  services 
are  directed  toward  the  self-sufficiency- 
related  goals. 

Numerous  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, and  I  need  not  reiterate  those 
concerns.  Let  me  simply  go  on  to  empha- 
size why  I  believe  our  approach  to  the 
social  services  Issue  Is  a  desirable  one. 
and  why  It  will  work  to  maximize  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  authorizing  a 
75-percent  matching  program. 

The  first  point  to  keep  in  mind  Is  that 
the  social  services  program  Is  now  op- 
erating under  a  $2  5  billion  ceiling.  We 
are  therefore  not  talking  about  levels  of 
authorization  or  appn^iriations  for  this 
program  we  are  simply  taDdng  about 
how  the  $2.5  billion  wlU  be  spent  and 
where  the  responsibility  shall  lie  fcv 
allocating  each  State's  share  of  the  $2.5 
billion. 

Second,  our  bill  win  firm-up  the  defini- 
tions of  services  to  clarify  the  kinds  of 
services  Congress  intends  to  be  fur- 
nished, and  will  further  provide  for  spe- 
cific goals  as  appropriate  for  both  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  as  follows: 

First.  Self-support  goal:  To  achieve 
and  maintain  the  maximum  feasible 
level  of  employment  and  economic  s^- 
sufflciency. 

Second.  Self -care  or  family -care  goal: 
To  achieve  and  maintain  maximum  per- 
saaal  independence,  self-determination 
and  securl^  In  the  home.  Including,  for 
children,  the  achievement  of  maximum 
potential  for  eventual  Independent  liv- 
ing, and  to  prevent  or  remedy  neglect. 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children. 

TTilrd.  Commimlty-based  care  goal: 
To  secure  and  maintain  community- 
based  care  which  approximates  a  home 
environment,  when  livirvg  at  home  is  not 
feasible  and  institutional  care  is  inap- 
propriate. 

Fourth.  Institutional  care  goal :  To  se- 
cure appropriate  institutional  care  when 
other  forms  of  care  are  not  feasiUe. 

The  States  will  therefore  have  clear 
direction  from  Congress  that  their  ex- 
poiditures  are  designed  to  meet  these 
four  objectives. 

Third.  Because  States  have  a  clear  setf- 
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Interest  In  keeping  welfare  budgets  at 
the  lowest  possible  level,  It  goes  without 
sajing  that  States  have  a  similar  clear 
Interest  in  keeping  welfare  roils  at  the 
lowest  possible  level.  This  can  be  trans- 
lated into  two  objectives,  to  help  people 
on  welfare  get  off  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  to  keep  those  In  danger  of 
falling  into  welfare  dependency  from  ac- 
tually moving  onto  the  welfare  roUa. 
Both  objectives  are  tied  In  closely  with 
the  provision  of  social  services.  Obvious- 
ly, a  State  will  have  a  distinct  incentive 
to  maximize  Its  soclsU  service  allowance 
dollars  to  help  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible stay  off  welfare. 

What  this  boils  down  to,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  same  old  question,  whether  we 
here  in  Washington,  whether  the  HEW 
bureaucrats,  are  superior  decisionmak- 
ers to  those  peoi^e  in  our  respective 
States  who  are  themselves  having  to 
make  some  hard  priority  decisions.  My 
chcice  Is  clearly  for  State  responsibility, 
a  choice  I  believe  to  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  revenue-sharing  ap- 
proach In  many  areas.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  social  services  program  Is  In  fact 
a  particularly  appropriate  one  for  the 
revenue-sharing  approach,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  see  the  advantages  of  this 
approach  and  support  our  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Mondalx. 
Senator  Paotwood,  and  Senator  Bktt- 
sKw  In  introduction  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1973,  a  bill  to  preserve 
the  flexibility  of  the  States  in  conducting 
the  Social  Services  programs  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

We  are  joined  by  31  Senators.  Includ- 
ing the  following  Republicans :  Senators 
Case,  Cook,  Hattiild,  Mithias,  Percy. 
Roth.  Scuwkikxr,  Hugh  Scott,  and 
Stajtord. 

Mr.  President,  last  February  16.  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare  Issued  new  regulations  to  govern 
the  social  services  programs.  These  in- 
clude :  Title  I— Old  Age  and  Medical  As- 
sistance for  the  Aged— tlUe  IV-A— Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children— 
Utle  VI— Aid  to  Aged.  Blind  and  Dis- 
abled— Individuals — title  X— Aid  to  the 
Blind,  title  XIV— Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled — and  title  XVI— 
Aid  to  the  Aged.  Blind  and  Disabled — 
St^.  Since  they  would  have  so  radically 
changed  the  provision  of  such  services 
and  contained,  in  many  of  our  opinions, 
very  counter-productive  provisions,  they 
met  almost  immediately  with  ccoslder- 
able  opposition. 

Senator  Moitdajle  and  I,  joined  by  43 
other  Senators,  Introduced  on  March  14 
S.  1220,  a  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  impose,  by  regulations,  cer- 
tain additional  restrictions  upon  the  pro- 
tjfnuns. 

In  response  to  these  and  other  Initia- 
tives, the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
subscQuentiy  reported  as  a  part  of  the 
debt  ceiling  bill,  a  provision  preventing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  »««ii<»g  regulatima  ef- 
fective prior  to  January  1.  1874;  this  was 
modified  to  October  31  of  this  year  and 
Included    in     the     Renegotiation     Act 


Amendments    of    1073,    signed    by    the 
President  on  July  10. 

On  September  10.  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education   and   Welfare  modi- 
fled   its   original    proposals — with   some 
concessions — and  indicated  its  Intent  to 
make  them  effective  November  1.  How- 
ever, these  new  regulations  are  still  de- 
signed to  limit  eligibility  for  familieB  to 
those  below  the  maximum  level  at  which 
direct  welfare  support  may  be  provided: 
And  they  continue  severely  to  limit  State 
flexibility  to  determine  the  services  that 
may  be  offered.  This  approach  Ls  con- 
trary to  the  basic  purpose  underlying  the 
social  services   program — to  help   those 
who  can  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
to  help  others  avoid  welfare  dependency. 
Our  bill  would  preserve  the  flexibility 
(rf  State  government — within  the  $2.6 
binioo  celling  established  by  the  Con- 
gress— to  serve  those  likely  to  become  re- 
cipients of  welfare  assistance  if  help  is 
not  fiimlshed  and   would  protect  the 
broad  range  of  services  which  States  may 
now  offer — while  preventing  abuse. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  bill  Is  sup- 
ported both  by  Oovemor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York,  and  by  Administrator 
Jule  Sugarman  of  the  Himian  Resourees 
Administration  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  by  Oovemor  Evans,  chairman 
of  the  National  Oovemors  Conference 
and  members  of  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference. 

The  basic  elements  of  our  bill  and  their 
effect  on  areas  in  New  York  State  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Eligibility.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  follow  the  current  approach 
permitting  States  to  serve  persons  who 
have  been  cm  welfare  within  2  years,  or 
who  are  Ukely  to  be  cm  welfare  within  5 
years,  as  well  as  those  on  welfare.  More- 
over, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  have  no  discretion  to 
interfere  with  State-established  eligibil- 
ity standards  below  the  level  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics'  minimum  living 
standard  budget — $7,841  for  a  family  of 
four  in  New  York  City— adjusted  re- 
gi<mally  and  for  family  size.  or.  in  the 
case  of  child  care,  below  150  percent  of 
the  BL8  standard. 

In  contrast,  the  HEW  regulatltms 
would  limit  eUglbllity  to  those  actually 
receiving  welfare,  those  who  have  been 
on  welfare  within  3  months  and  those 
likely  to  be  on  welfare  within  6  months. 
In  addition,  the  regulations  would  per- 
mit States  to  offer  services  only  to  per- 
sons with  incomes  up  to  150  percent  of 
the  State's  welfare  payment  standird — 
with  a  deduction  of  $60  a  month— under 
the  Utle  IV-A  progrtmi  to  families — ap- 
proximately $6,768  for  a  family  of  four 
in  the  city  erf  New  York— and  to  persons 
with  incomes  of  up  to  150  percent  of  the 
combined  Federal  and  State  benefit  levels 
under  the  services  program  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  In  the  case  of  day- 
care services  for  children,  services  could 
be  made  available  on  a  sliding  fee  basis 
up  to  233 'b  percent  of  the  welfare  pay- 
ment standard.  The  latest  regulation  re- 
visixMis  provide  for  an  unspecified  ad- 
justment to  account  for  the  high  cost  of 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

New  York  State  advises  tha*  yhould 
HEW's  latest  proposed  regulationo  go 
into  effect  without  modification,  more 


than  70,000  New  York  State  citlaens 
now  benefiting  from  $38.7  million  in 
services  programs,  ccmld  become  Ineligi- 
ble. For  example,  in  Ner-  York  State  the 
income  level  established  under  the  pend- 
ing Federal  regulations  could  deny  day 
care  services  to  about  7,600  children  or 
15  percent  of  the  current  total  and  force 
a  redirection  of  $16  million — $11.3  mil- 
lion Federal  share — in  day  care  ex- 
penditures. Eligibility  restrictions  could 
deny  services  to  5.000  elderly  persons. 

However,  under  our  bill.  New  York 
State  and  Its  local  governments  could 
continue  virtually  all  current  coverage 
without  disruption. 

Second.  Services.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation contains  a  list  of  statutorilj'  de- 
fined services,  carefully  designed  with 
the  help  of  State  officials  from  through- 
out the  Nation;  in  contrast,  the  pro- 
posed ECETW  regulations  would  prohibit 
States  from  offering  education  services, 
services  for  physically  and  emotionally 
handicapped  children,  hot  meals  for  the 
elderly  and  those  in  day  care  centers, 
and  would  severely  limit  medically  re- 
lated services  and  child  care. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  areas  like 
New  York  City  and  New  York  SUte 
maintain  flexibility  to  provide  these 
services;  for  example,  hot  meals  for  the 
elderly  are  so  very  key  as  older  persons 
face  inflation  generally  and  rising  food 
costs  particularly  New  York  State  ad- 
vises that  program  restrictions  could 
deny  30,000  elderly  persons  of  senior 
citizens  programs  not  meeting  services 
requirements. 

Third.  Privately  Donated  Funds.  Our 
proposed  legislation  would  allow  States 
to  include  any  private  contributions.  In- 
cluding In-klnd  contributions  donated 
on  an  imrestrtcted  basis — except  that 
funds  may  be  designated  for  a  partlcu- 
Itir  kind  of  activity  In  a  named  commu- 
nity, as  under  present  regulations — the 
modified  HEW  regulations  would  per- 
mit privately  donated  funds  to  be  used 
In  forming  the  State  matching  share; 
however,  in-kind  private  contributions 
may  not  be  included;  while  this  would 
permit  donations  from  larger  groups 
such  as  the  United  Way,  the  regulations 
may  prohibit  donations  from  smaller 
groups. 

Of  course,  the  utilization  of  such  a 
change  will  depend  largely  on  whether 
or  not  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on  '^ederal 
expenditures  continues.  New  York  City 
advises  that  If  additional  Federal  funds 
for  matching  were  made  available,  as 
much  as  $10  million  in  contributed 
funds  '•in-kind"  could  be  solicited. 

Fourth.  The  "90-10'  formula.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  modify  the 
"90-10"  formula  to  "75r25"  and  add  an 
additional  exempt  category' :  Protective 
services  for  children.  Present  law  re- 
quires that  90  percent  of  fimds  be  used 
for  services  to  present  welfare  recipi- 
ents except  for  the  following  senices: 
Employment-related  day  care,  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  alcoholics, 
and  drug  addicts,  foster  care,  and  self- 
support  services  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

At  the  present  tbne.  in  fifew  York 
City,  most  protective  services — such  as 
those  dealing  with  child  abuse— are 
funded   on   a   matching   basis   between 
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the  social  services.  By  including  protec- 
tive services  for  children  as  an  ex- 
empted service,  the  city  and  State  could 
move  to  increase  these  essential  serv- 
ices for  families  other  than  those  on 
welfare.  Actually,  there  were  55,000  inci- 
dents of  child  abuse  reported  in  New 
York  City  last  year,  and  these  involved 
children  from  all  socioeconomic  levels. 

Fifth.  Additional  Provisions.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  provide  guidelines 
for  administrative  provisions  for  advi- 
sory committees  and  continued  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  for  child  care 
services. 

Each  of  these  is  very  important  as  a 
matter  of  continued  Federal  concern;  in 
New  York  City  the  use  of  advisory  com- 
mittees is  extensive  and  necessary  to 
ensure  the  relevancy  of  programs  to 
those  served. 

In  the  case  of  child  care,  while  the 
States  should  have  general  flexibility 
in  basic  types,  certain  standards  should 
pertain  and  the  standards  maintained 
by  our  legislation  follow  those  estab- 
lished for  all  Federal  programs  generally. 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the  substan- 
tial 8up>port  given  to  this  measure,  we 
hope  very  much  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Finance,  which  is  about  to  go  into 
markup — perhaps  today — will  seek  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  social  services 
programs  through  legislation,  rather 
than  by  the  disrupting  administrative 
actions  of  the  administration  alone.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  another  situation 
where  the  Congress  should  be  fuUy 
heard. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  register  my 
continued  objections  to  the  $2.5  billion 
ceiling,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  New  York  State  social  services 
funds  from  approximately  $800  million 
annually  to  $220  mllUon  and  I  hope  to 
develop  separate  legislation  to  deal  with 
that  problem. 


By  Mr.  HARTB[E  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  2530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Ac*  of 
1966  to  prohibit  the  removal  or  render- 
ing inoperative  of  safety  related  equip- 
ment in  compliance  with  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  Introducing  today 
and  cosponsorlng  with  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  Is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  It  would  proliiblt  the  removal  or 
rendering  inoperative  of  safety-related 
equipment  or  designs  mandated  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  pursuant 
to  authority  delegated  by  Congress  in  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
me  for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
vest millions  of  dollars  to  mandate  safe- 
ty standards,  for  manufacturers  to  de- 
sign and  equip  vehicles  to  comply  with 
those  standards  and  for  consumers  to 
pay  for  the  safety  devices  only  to  have 
the  device  rendered  Inoperative.  They 
are  designed  to  save  lives  and  prevent  in- 
juries: Not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner  of  the  "ehicle,  but  also  for  the 


other  passengers  of  the  vehicle  and  other 
motorists  on  the  highways.  We  must  now 
Insure  that  the  I>epartment  of  Trans- 
P3rtatlon  has  the  enforcement  powers 
necessary  to  prevent  the  circimiventing 
of  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

Each  year,  over  55,000  Americans  are 
killed  on  the  highway  and  2,000,000  are 
injured.  At  least  20  percent  of  those  lost 
in  traffic  accidents  could  be  saved  if  only 
they  would  wear  their  seat  belts.  In  a 
major  effort  to  increase  belt  usage,  the 
Department  has  mandated  the  use  of  a 
sequential  ignition  Interlock  system  in 
all  1974  cars.  We  must  act  quickly  on 
this  legislation  in  order  to  discourage 
motorists  from  defeating  this  life-saving 
device. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
is  not  unique.  In  fact,  it  Is  modeled  after 
a  similar  provision  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  prohibits  the  modification  of  emis- 
sion control  devices.  The  House  is  also 
considering  a  similar  proposal.  I  urge 
quick  action  on  this  proposal. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 

S.  2531.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Florida's  distinguished  junior 
Senator  (Mr.  Chh^es),  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  bin  which  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-500. 

Mr.  President,  as  presently  written, 
section  206(f)(1)  of  Public  Law  92-500 
specifically  states  that: 

Tiie  administrator  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  this  subsection  unless  an 
authorization  U  in  effect  for  the  future  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  application  requests  pay- 
ment, which  authorization  will  Insure  such 
payment  without  exceeding  the  State's  ex- 
pected allotment  from  such   authorization. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
agree  that  Public  Law  92-500  has  been 
a  significant  advazicement  in  our  fight 
to  clean  up  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans. 
However,  the  present  language  of  this 
act  has  caused  many  communities  to  de- 
lay their  efforts  in  this  direction  for  fear 
that,  should  they  proceed  on  their  own 
initiative,  their  efforts  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  subsequent  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. 

Senator  Chiies  and  I  have  both  re- 
ceived nimierous  letters  from  local  oCB- 
cials  in  Florida  stating  their  desire  to 
begin  immediate  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  However,  they  stress 
their  reluctance  to  do  so  unless  they  are 
assured  of  eligibility  for  future  Federal 
reimbursement. 

To  highlight  the  importance  of  their 
fears,  the  State  of  Florida  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  has  contacted  both  Senator 
Chiles  and  myself  urging  that  legisla- 
tion he  introduced  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Florida  Pollution  Control 
Board  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  entertained  such 
a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Parris. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  Congress- 


man Parkis  has  received  endorsement 
of  this  proposal  from  over  20  State  legis- 
latures. It  Is  a  companion  measure  to 
Congressman  Parris'  bill  that  Senator 
Chiles  and  I  are  introducing  at  this 
time. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  briefly 
state  what  this  bill  would  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  the  State  presently 
sets  up  the  priority  list  for  these  proj- 
ects and,  as  a  consequence,  there  are 
dealings  on  the  State  level  to  determine 
which  projects  will  get  funded  first.  This 
bill  would  allow  the  cities  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  waste  fa- 
cilities after  their  plans  have  been  ap- 
prpved  by  the  State  and  the  EPA  with- 
out sacrificing  their  eligibility  for  reim- 
bursement at  a  later  date.  However,  this 
bill  states  clearly  that  approval  of  such 
projects  does  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment or  obUgatlon  on  the  part  of  Uie 
United  States  to  provide  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  favorable 
action  on  this  proposal  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stat*  of  Pix>an»A, 

I>BPA«T»cn»T  OF  Pollution  CoirraoL, 

TallaKaaaee,  ria.,  September  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Bdwaed  J.  Ovmrrr. 
VS.  Senator,  Senate  Office  BuiUlin{;, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  ScMAToa  Ottkirt;  Pursuant  to  tb* 
direction  of  the  State  of  Florida  Pollution 
Control  Boftrd.  I  am  transmitting  to  aU 
members  of  the  Florida  C^ngrwaional  Dele- 
gation a  copy  at  Heaolutlon  No  73-57  which 
was  adopted  Ijy  the  Pollution  Control  Board 
on  September  25,  1973. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  enclosed  Resolu- 
tion Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original 
Resolution  contained  in  the  official  records 
of  the  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Pol- 
lution Control. 

Thank  you  for  your  immediate  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  thts  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Hamilton  S.  Ovoj,  Jr.. 
(For  Pet«r  P.  Baljet.  ExecuUve  Director.) 


BKFoax  THx  Statk  or  Flokida  Polxxttxon 

CONTaOL    BOABD RXSOLUTION    NO.    73-^7 

Whereas  it  is  the  view  of  the  Department, 
on  the  basis  of  legal  opinions  ot  its  staff,  that 
passage  cf  Hoxise  Bill  8802  In  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTes.  93rd  Congress,  would  fur- 
ther the  continuing  fight  against  pollution 
In  Florida  and  the  nation  by  expediting  the 
construction  of  publicly  owned  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  through  federal  reim- 
bursement grants,  and 

Whereas  present  federal  law  does  not  per- 
mit reimbursement  for  construction  begun 
prior  to  receipt  of  a  grant  offer,  which  tends 
to  discourage  such  ccnstructlcn,  and  House 
Bill  8002  would  authorise  such  reimburse- 
ment, and 

Whereas  the  Department  is  desirous  that 
the  Florida  Congressional  delegation  be  ap- 
prised of  the  Department's  view  and  assist 
In  such  passage. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Pollution  Control  of  the  State  of 
Florida  that  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion with  a  ropy  of  Houae  Bill  BSyi  at- 
tached to  It  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Florida  Congressional  delegation  urging  him 
to  work  for  the  early  pasaage  ot  House  BUI 
B60a  or  one  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Fkffida,  Senator 
GuiufBT  in  introdiicins  this  bill  to  help 
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expedite  the  construction  of  publicly 
owned  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
through  Federal  reimbursement  grants. 

The  1972  amendments,  by  increasing 
water  quality  goals,  increased  the  need 
for  construction  of  these  waste  treatment 
facilities.  However  the  language  of  these 
amendments,  as  Senator  Qwnrr  has 
pointed  out,  failed  to  provide  eligibility 
for  future  Federal  reimbursement  to 
any  project  In  which  construction  was 
initiated  after  January  1,  1973,  and 
which  did  not  receive  Federal  grant  sup- 
port as  authorized  by  section  202(a) . 

The  language  of  our  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  any  such  projects  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  and  by  the  administra- 
tion as  meeting  all  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  law  would  not  Insiire  a 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  provide  funds  to  reimburse,  but  would 
merely  insure  that  eligibility  for  reim- 
bursement funds  was  extended. 

Senator  GtniNiT  and  I  have  sent  a  joint 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Senator  Randolph. 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member,  Sen- 
ator Bakxr,  urging  early  action  on  this 
proposal. 

We  believe,  as  we  are  siu*  our  col- 
leagues will  agree,  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  expedite  construction 
and  encourage  local  communities  to  take 
initiative  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  this  point 
in  our  remarks  that  following  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Florida  State  Leg- 
islature, that  our  letter  be  printed  as 
well  as  the  text  of  our  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcow).  as  follows: 

XJ£.    SDfATX.    COXMlmz    OH    OoT- 

KRNMXNT  Operations, 

Wtuhington.  DC.  October  3,  1973. 
Senator  Jl:N^aI^o8  Randolph, 
Chairman,    Senate    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

D"A«  M«.  Chaikkam:  On  October  3.  1973 
we  introduced  a  bUl  to  help  expedite  the 
conatructlon  of  pubUcly  owned  wastewater 
treatment  facUltlea  through  federal  reim- 
bursement grants. 

As  you  know  the  1972  amendments,  by 
Increasing  water  quality  goals,  also  Increased 
the  need  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
facilities.  But  the  amendment  language 
faUed  to  provide  eligibility  for  future  Federal 
Reimbursement  to  any  project  in  which  con- 
struction was  InltUted  after  January  1.  1973 
and  which  did  not  receive  federal  grant  sup- 
port as  authorized  by  section  202 (a). 

Our  proposal  would  provide  that  any  such 
projects  approved  by  the  approprUte  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  and  by  the 
Administration  as  meeting  all  applicable  re- 
quirements of  the  law  would  not  ensure  a 
commitment  of  the  Federal  government  to 
provide  funds  to  reimburse,  but  would 
merely  ensure  that  ellglblUty  for  relmburw- 
ment  funds  was  extended. 

The  purpose  of  our  letter  U  to  urge  your 
Committee  8  early  consideration  of  tlUs  much 
needed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaso    OxTUrrr, 
Lawtox  Chils. 


October  3,  197 S 


the    Water    PoUuUon   Control   Act    AnMnd- 

ments  of  1972  (Public  Law  BS-fiOO)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subaectlon  as 
follows : 

(g)  (1)  Any  project  In  which  oonsrtructlon 
was  Initiated  after  January  1.  1973,  and  which 
did  not  receive  Federal  grant  support  as  au- 
thorized by  section  302 (a)  shall  be  eligible 
for  future  reimbursement  to  the  same  extent 
that  could  have  been  provided  under  section 
202(a)  If  all  funds  authorized  by  section  207 
had  been  appropriated  and  allotted  to  the 
States  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  205(a)  :  Provided,  however.  That  such 
projects  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  and  by 
the  Administration  as  meeting  all  applicable 
requlremenU  of  this  title.  A  finding  by  the 
Administrator  that  a  project  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  UUe  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  commitment  or  obll- 
gatloo  of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds 
to  make  or  pay  any  grant  for  such  a  project 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  were 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  207. 

Skc.  a.  Section  213  of  utle  n  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-600)  U  amended  to  read  as 
f oUows : 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'treatment  works' 
means  any  devices  and  systems  or  elements 
and  component*  thereof  including  founda- 
tions and  excavations,  used  In  the  storage, 
treatment,  recycling,  and  reclamation  of 
municipal  sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a 
liquid  nature  to  implement  section  201  of 
this  Act,  or  necessary  to  recycle  or  reuse 
water  at  the  most  economical  coet  over  the 
estimated  life  of  the  works,  including  inter- 
cepting sewers,  outfall  sewers,  sewage  col- 
lection systems,  pumping,  pwwer,  and  other 
equipment,  and  their  appurtenances:  exten- 
sions. Improvements,  remodeling,  additions, 
and  alterations  thereof;  elemenU  essential 
to  provide  a  reliable  recycled  supply  such  as 
standby  treatment  units  and  clear  well  fa- 
cilities; and  any  works,  including  site  ac-  . 
qulsltlon  of  the  land  that  wlU  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  treatment  process  or  is  used  for 
ultimate  disposal  of  residents  resulting  from 
such  treatment. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  definition  con- 
tained In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, 'treatment  works'  means  any  other 
method  or  system,  or  elements  and  compo- 
nents thereof  Including  foundations  and  ex- 
cavations, for  preventing,  abating,  reducing, 
storing,  treating,  septtfatlng.  or  disposing  of 
municipal  waste,  including  storm  water  run- 
off, or  industrial  waste,  including  waste  in 
combined  storm  water  and  sanitary  sewer 
systems.  Any  application  for  construction 
grants  which  includes  wholly  or  in  part  such 
methods  or  systems  &haU.  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  published  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, contain  adequate  data  and  analysis 
demonstrating  such  proposal  to  be.  over  the 
life  of  such  works,  the  most  cost  efficient  al- 
ternative to  comply  with  sections  301  or 
302  of  this  Act,  or  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act. 


8.  assi 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
^0°  *»  of  "TITLJS  n — GRANTS  FOR  CON- 
STBOCnON   or  TRBATMENT   WORKS"  of 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  promote  conservation,  re- 
duce wastage,  and  attain  greater  effici- 
ency in  the>  generation  of  electrical  en- 
ergy, and  fdV  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Comm^tee  on  Commerce. 

«L«CT«I<AL    EKKSOT    COMBXaVATION    ACT 

Mr.  MCras.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  pro- 
mote conservation,  reduce  wastage,  and 
promote  greater  efflclency  In  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  energy. 

The  energy  crisis  facing  the  Nation 


manifests  Itself  in  every  walk  of  life.  In 
the  past  few  years,  several  regions  of 
the  Nation  have  suffered  power  black- 
outs or  brownouts.  Last  winter,  the 
scarcity  of  dlesel  oil  forced  the  curtail- 
ment of  bus  operations  in  several  major 
cities,  and  schools  had  to  be  closed  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  heating  fuel.  This  stmi- 
mer,  we  have  witnessed  shortages  of 
gasoline  for  automobiles  and  of  fuel  for 
farm  equipment. 

We  hear  many  proposals  from  the  en- 
ergy-producing Industries  that  the  way 
to  relieve  the  energy  crisis  is  to  Increase 
energy  supply  by  measures  such  as  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas,  increasing  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  or  relaxation  of 
environmental  safeguards.  These  are  not 
completely  convincing,  for  increasing  the 
supply  by  raising  cost  is  not  the  only 
solution.  There  are  other  options  avail- 
able. 

Several    governmental    analyses    and 
numerous    private    Investigations    have 
demonstrated  that  a  significant  easing 
of  the  energy  shortage  can  be  achieved 
by   elimination  of  shamefully   wasteful 
uses   of   energy.    Improvement    In    effl- 
clency of  certain  other  uses  can  reduce 
substantially    our    energy    requirements 
with  no  decrease  In  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Perhaps  through  an  energy  conser- 
vation program,  the  possibilities  of  con- 
tinuous energy  shortages  for  the  next 
20    years    will    be    greatly    diminished, 
while  the  environment  and  the  quality 
of  life  are  Improved  at  the  same  time. 
There   are   many   potential   areas   in 
which  Congress  might  act  in  creating  a 
national  policy  of  energy  conservation. 
But  most  of  our  attention  has  not  been 
,  focused  on  the  possibilities  for  reducing 
the  future  demand  for  energy.  The  pro- 
jections for  continued  Increase  in  energy 
consumption  of  4.5  percent  annually — 
with  electricity  usage  projected  to  in- 
crease at  an  annual  rate  of  7  percent — 
have  caused  a  few  experts  to  examine 
seriously  energy  conservation  measures 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  growth  rate 
of  energy  consumption  in  this  coimtry. 

Dr.  S.  David  Freeman,  former  White 
House  Energy  Adviser  and  currently  di- 
rector of  the  Ford  Foundation  energy 
policy  project,  stated: 

If  the  existing  trend  of  accelerated  growth 
In  energy  use  Is  not  turned  off,  then  the  ex- 
isting projections  may  even  understate  the 
future  rates  of  growth.  But  such  a  course  of 
action  Is  moat  likely  to  place  society  on  a 
coUlslon  course  with  itaelf. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall  recently  wrote — 

The  era  of  "cheap  power"  is  over;  a  new  era 
of  energy  thrift  must  be  inaugurated.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  combine  conservation 
and  technology  to  redefine  progress — and  pro- 
duce lifestyles  that  are  cleaner  and  more  ful- 
fiUing. 

In  an  expanding  industrial  society,  the 
objective  of  providing  low-cost  power  to 
stimulate  growth  and  development  Is  a 
rational  pc^cy.  This  has  been  the  trade- 
mark of  the  utility  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  with  the  onset  of  the 
energy  crisis,  these  policies  are  no  longer 
appropriate.  We  must  institute  conserva- 
tion measures  in  the  operaUons  of  util- 
ities and  encourage  utility  customers  to 
do  likewise. 
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Historically,  advertisements  of  utility 
companies  have  focused  on  the  theme  of 
the  good  life  that  the  customer  could  en- 
joy If  he  only  would  use  more  electricity. 
Because  of  the  availability  of  different 
forms  of  energy  for  uses  such  as  space 
heating,  the  competition  between  the 
various  suppliers  htis  intensified  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  specific  advantages  to  the 
consumer  of  choosing  the  "right"  way 
to  heat  his  home. 

In  1970,  however,  the  utility  industry 
spent  2  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on 
advertising  and  sales,  more  than  eight 
times  the  amoimt  spent  on  research  and 
development.  That  Is  not  a  very  good 
track  record.  In  a  period  of  short  supply 
of  energy,  continued  advertising  to  In- 
crease use  is  coimterproductlve. 

Government  must  bear  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  manner  In  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  State 
utility  commissions  calculate  the  allow- 
able financial  return  for  a  utility  com- 
pany encourages  the  utility  to  continue  to 
expand  its  facilities;  and  in  order  to 
justify  this  expansion  the  utility  must 
continue  to  stimulate  demand  through 
advertising. 

Let  us  look  at  the  utility  rate  system— 
particularly  the  declining  block  rate 
structure.  This  is  the  system  under  which 
the  more  electricity  used,  the  less  the 
price  per  unit.  Rate  structures  such  as 
these  were  justified  on  the  basis  of  econ- 
omy of  scale,  and  savings  In  distribution 
costs,  and  were  instituted  In  an  era  in 
which  the  public  pwlicy  was  to  promote 
the  use  of  energy.  However,  recent 
analysis  has  questioned  whether  the 
"scale"  factor  in  powerplants  has  gone 
past  the  point  of  providing  economy  in 
the  sense  that  It  Is  the  large  centralized 
powerplants  and  the  enormous  transmis- 
sion line  requirements  that  cause  the 
greatest  environmental  costs.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  results  of  studies  which 
show  that  the  biggest  users  are  the  ones 
most  sensitive  to  price  changes,  dictate 
that  reducing  the  slope  of  the  declining 
block  rate  structure  is  an  Important 
energy  conservation  measure.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  at  this  point,  tliat  at  a  period  of 
power  shortages  and  Increasingly  more 
brownouts  and  blackouts,  advertisements 
which  try  to  sell  more  electricity  can  only 
aggravate  the  problem. 

A  startling  example  of  the  effect  of 
certain  advertising  practices  in  the  util- 
ity industry  is  a  request  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Water  and  Power  Etepartment  to 
obtain  a  variance  from  the  local  emis- 
sions standards  in  order  to  build  an  addi- 
tional powerplant.  The  Cahfomia  Supe- 
rior Court  denied  the  petition  on  the 
grounds  that  the  high  local  growth  rate 
of  electricity  consumption  was — "due 
primarily  to  the  aggressive  advertising  of 
the  department,  urging  a  greater  use  of 
electricity  by  every  resident." 

The  court  also  found,  "there  will  be  no 
danger  of  blackouts,  total  or  partial,  for 
the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  if  the  department 
of  water  and  power  will  stop  Its  adver- 
tising programs  and  cease  urging  cus- 
UMners  and  potential  customers  to  use 
more  electricity." 

Fortunately,  in  some  places,  electric 
companies  have  adopted  energy  con- 
servation  advertising   campaigns.   Dtah 


Power  and  Light,  Boston  Edison,  and 
a«(»'gla  Power  have  stopped  promotional 
advertising. 

In  1971.  America  Electric  Power,  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Power,  and  Baltimore  Oas 
and  Eaectrlc  announced  temporary  halts 
to  consumer  advertising.  Consolidated 
Edison,  the  butt  of  Johnny  Carson's 
monolog  nightly  through  the  late  sixties, 
converted  its  entire  advertising  budget  to 
a  "save-a-watt"  energy  conservation 
program  in  1971.  In  addition  to  media 
advertising,  the  program  Included  bro- 
chures on  energy  conservation  mailed 
with  electric  bills  to  all  customers.  If 
advertising  can  sell  consumption,  it  can 
also  sell  conservation,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Con  Edison  program  contributed  to 
the  2.5  percent  drop  in  consumption 
which  New  York  City  experienced  in 
1971.  There  were  only  6  days  of  voltage 
cuts  in  1971,  compared  with  23  in  1970. 
although  some  may  suggest  that  milder 
weather  played  an  Important  factor. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission  poUcy  requiring  utilities  to 
justify  promotional  advertising  expendi- 
tures, and  disallowing  as  operating  ex- 
penses to  be  charged  against  profits,  pro- 
motional advertising  expenditures  which 
cannot  be  justified,  should  be  a  damper 
on  promotional  advertising  practices. 
Admittedly,  this  is  rather  drastic,  but  is 
definitely  justified  in  view  of  a  deepening 
energy  crisis. 

Other  promotional  practices  under- 
taken by  the  utility  Industry  aimed  at 
large  Institutional  and  corporate  users, 
foster  increased  energy  consumption. 
These  must  be  restricted.  Practices  such 
as  installation  allowances,  service  and 
merchandising  subsidies,  financing  as- 
sistance, cash  payments,  and  other  sim- 
ilar piractlces  would  be  unlawful  In  many 
other  businesses.  In  today's  energy 
cnmch.  It  Is  unethical.  The  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  entitled,  "Pro- 
motional Practices  by  Public  Utilities  and 
Their  Effect  on  Small  Business."  dem- 
onstrates some  of  these  efforts. 

One  example  cited  is  that  in  which 
discriminatory  pricing  is  used  as  a  pro- 
motional practice  for  those  customers 
who  utilize  electricity  for  heating  pur- 
poses. Let  us  face  It;  electric  space  heat- 
ing has  to  be  less  efficient  than  with  gas 
or  fuel  oU.  Even  more  shocking  is  the 
complicity  of  Government  agencies.  Con 
Edison  offered  $150,000  bonus  payment 
to  New  York  State  to  Insure  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  heat  in  a  new  public 
housing  development. 
Vepco  ads  In  1970  read: 
We'U  do  everythtag  In  our  power  to  help 
industry  find  a  home  here.  Well  survey  po- 
tential sites,  prepare  topographical  maps  .  .  . 
compile  dossiers  on  local  taxes,  labor  supply, 
and  zoning  laws;  arrange  for  soil  and  water 
analysis;  even  set  up  free  Job  training. 

The  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners  studies  of 
promotional  practices  Issued  in  March 
1970.  and  a  more  recent  one  of  which  I 
have  seen  the  June  5,  1973  draft,  docu- 
ment many  promotional  practices  which 
are  unconscionable  In  a  period  of  energy 
shorta^. 

Mr.  President,  the  Electrical  Energy 
Conservation  Act,  which  I  Introduce  to- 
day, will  be  an  Important  step  in  insur- 


ing that  regulations  are  Issued  covering 
advertising,  and  promotional  practices 
which  lead  to  wasteful  usee  of  energy, 
•nie  bill  would  also  have  the  FPC  re- 
port back  to  us  on  the  Impact  of  rate 
structures  on  consumption  and  conser- 
vation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  "Electrical  Energy  Conservation 
Act"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd  as 
follows : 

8    3632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Kectrlcal  Energy 
Conservation  Act." 

n»CLAaATiON  or  polict 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Fikdwos.— The  Congreae  herebv 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  An  abundance  of  low-ooet  electrical 
energy  has  helped  produce  the  present  high 
standard  of  living  m  the  United  States 

(2)  Continued  avallabUlty  of  abundant 
low-cost  electrical  energy  and  minimisation 
of  power  faUuree  and  brownouts  are  essential 
to  the  future  of  the  economy  and  the  public 
welfare  of  the  Nation, 

(3)  Such  continued  avallabUlty  is  Jeo- 
pardized today  by  Inefficiency,  i>rofllgate  us- 
age, and  uneconomic  wastage  of  electrical 
energy.  ^ 

(b)  Pt7«po8m,— It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  CcMigreas  in  this  Act 


(1 )  declare  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Nation  to  conserve  electrical 
energy,  reduce  wastage  of  electrical  energy, 
and  maximize  efficiency  in  the  generation' 
distribution,  and  use  of  electrical  energy' 
and  "" 

(2)  direct  the  Federal  Power  Commlaslon 
to  study  and  implement  better  ways  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  electric  power  gen- 
eration  and   electrical    energy   conservation. 

INPOKMATION   OtSCLOSUXX 

Smc.  3.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C  797(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "The  Commission  sliall  aUow 
responsible  members  of  the  public  reasonable 
access  to  Uiveetigations,  collections  of  data, 
and  any  reporu  thereon  proposed  under  this 
subsection". 

(b)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  797(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  phraaa 
"from  time  to  time"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "as  soon  as  practicable" 

(c)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U^.c.  8a4e(b))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  foUowlng  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Such  information  shall  be  made 
public  as  soon  as  practicable.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  209(c)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  UJB.C.  8a4h(c) )  te 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"The  Commlaslon  shaU  make  available  to 
the  several  State  commissions  such  informa- 
tion and  reports  as  may  be  of  assistance  in 
State  regiUatlon  of  public  utUitles;  the  oom- 
mlasion  shall  also  make  available  aU  Infor- 
mation and  reports,  other  than  that  material 
which  it  has  for  good  cause  classified,  to  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  public  except  per- 
sons specificaUy  excluded  under  this  Act.". 

XN««CT  CONSXBVATION 

8«;.  4.  (a)  Section  a06  Of  the  Federal  Pow«r      , 
Act  (10  n.S.C.  8a4e)    la  amended  by  addli^      I 
the   foUowlng   new  subsection   at   the   end 
thereof: 

"(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sutjsectkMi,  the  com- 
mission shall  by  rule,  in  accordance  with  the 
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provisions  of  section  58S  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  Issue  regulations  governing  the 
promotloDAl  prmctloes  of  all  electric  and  gas 
public  utilities.  Sucb  regulations  shall  dis- 
allow as  part  of  the  rate  base  and  may 
further  restrict  any  public  utility  expendi- 
tures for  advertising  and  promotional  prac- 
tices which  the  commission  determines  are 
IQcely  to  promote  unnecessary  or  wasteful 
energy  consumption.  In  the  covirse  of  pre- 
paring such  regulations,  the  commission 
shall  consult  the  Model  State  Commission 
Rules  and  Regulations  Oovemlng  Promo- 
tional Practices  of  Electric  and  Oas  Utilities 
promuigaced  by  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners." 

(b)  Section  209  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(10  U.S.C.  834h)  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
followtng  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  commission  may  confer  with 
any  State  commission  regarding  the  relation- 
snip  between  rate  structures,  costs,  accounts. 
charges,  practices,  classiflcatlons,  and  regu- 
lations of  public  utilities  subject  to  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  such  State  commission  and  of 
those  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission. The  commission  shall  confer  with 
the  State  commissions  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  such  subjects  and  the  con- 
servation of  electrical  energy.  The  comimis- 
slon  Is  authorized  to  consult  and  work  with 
the  State  commissions  to  develop  methods 
and  procedures  with  req>ect  to  rate  struc- 
tures, costs,  accounts,  charges,  practices, 
classiflcatlons,  and  regulations  of  public  util- 
ities which  will  promote  and  create  economic 
-and  other  Incentives  for  the  conservation  of 
electrical  energy.  The  commission,  or  any 
member  or  duly  designated  employee  of  the 
commission,  may  hold  Joint  hearings  with 
any  State  commission  on  any  subject  as  to 
which  the  commission  Is  authorized  to  act. 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  com- 
mission shall  avail  itself  of  such  cooperation, 
services,  recca-ds,  and  facilities  as  may  be 
afforded  by  any  State  commission.". 

(C)  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  825j)  15  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

*■(*)  In  order  to  secure  Information  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  as  a  basis  for  legislative 
recommendations,  the  commission  Is  au- 
tborlzed  and  directed  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions regarding  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, distribution,  promotion,  sale  and  use 
of  electrical  energy,  however  produced, 
throughout  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  otherwise  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission.  Including  such  generation, 
transmission,  distribution,  promotion,  sale 
and  use  by  any  agency,  authority,  or  In- 
strumentality of  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment. So  far  as  practicable,  the  com- 
nxiaskm  shall  obtain  and  maintain  complete 
and  current  information  regarding — 

"(1)  the  ownership,  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  all  facilities  for  genera- 
tion, transmUsion.  distribution,  and  sale  of 
elactrlcal  energy,  however  produced,  in  the 
United  States: 

"(2)  the  capacity  and  output  of  each 
such  facility  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two: 

"(3)  the  costs  of  generation,  transmission. 
and  distribution  at  each  such  facility; 

"<4)  the  rates,  charges,  rate  structtirea,  ac- 
counta.  practices,  claastflcatlons.  and  con- 
tract* regarding  the  sale  of  electrical  energy 
to  residential,  rural,  commercial,  and  In- 
dnstrlal  conmuners  and  other  purchasers  by 
prtrate  and  public  suppliers  of  electrical 
energy: 

"(5)  methods  of  a>ore  efficient  generation. 
dtstrOmttcMi.  and  conservation  of  electrical 
energy;  and 

"(6)  th«  relation  of  any  and  all  >ucb  facta 
to  the  development  of  navigation,  industry, 
ooounerce.  enTironmental  quality,  and  na- 
tional security  The  commiaelon  shall  report 
to  CongTMB  on  September  16  ot  each  year  on 


the  results  of  Investigations  made  and  In- 
formation obtained  under  this  section.  Such 
ref)ort8  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  with- 
out any  pries'  submission,  review,  or 
clearance  by  any  other  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  commission,  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  any  other  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  produces  or  sells 
electrical  energy  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress,  not  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  comprehensive  report  detailing  the 
resiilts  of  a  study  and  investigation  con- 
ducted by  it  of  the  impact  of  rate  structures 
on  the  efficiency  of  generation  and  on  con- 
sumption and  conservation  of  electrical 
energy.  Such  studies  shall  evaluate  all  rele- 
vant factors,  Including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  an  Identification  ctf  subsidies  and 
other  Incentives  which  promote  Inefficient 
generation  and  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
energy  consumption; 

"(2)  an  indication  of  how  various  rate 
structures  and  methods  of  pricing  might 
affect  the  efficiency  of  generation  and  con- 
sumption within  the  regions  studied.  Such 
methods  shall  Include  fuel  cost  adjustments, 
marginal  cost  pricing,  and  other  pricing 
measures  which  may  encourage  increased 
efficiency  of  generation  or  decreased  con- 
sumption of  electrical  energy; 

"(3)  an  exploration  of  the  price  elasticity 
of  electrical  energy  consumption  within  each 
region  studies; 

"(4)  an  analysis  of  the  rate  structure  with- 
in each  region  studied,  including  its  effect  on 
design  and  lue  of  less  efficient  power  gen- 
eration equipment; 

"(5)  an  Indication  of  Whether  metering  or 
other  measures  might  be  Improved  or  Insti- 
tuted to  Inform  purchasers  of  electrical 
energy  of  their  coet  and  of  peak  demand  re- 
sponsibilities; 

"(6)  an  estimate  of  the  Impact  various 
rate  changes  might  have  on  regional  con- 
sumption and  efficiency  of  generation;  and 

"(7)    recommendations       for       legislative, 
executive,  and  administrative  actions  In  fur- 
therance of  the  natl(»ial  policy  declared  In 
the  Electrical  Energy  Conservation  Act." 
xuaisDicnoN 

Sac.  6.  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(18  use.  812)  U  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  negating  any  specific  authority  given  the 
commission  in  any  other  section  of  this  Act.". 


ADDITIONAL  (X>SPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1147 

At  the  request  of  &Cr.  Doxikick,  the 
Senator  from  Tetinessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Bart- 
LETT),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  CoTTOH ) .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuwn)  were 
added  as  coeponsors  of  S.  1147.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

B.    1S8T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  P»oxjiim:,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1687,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  act  termlnatliig  Federal  su- 
pervision over  the  property  and  members 
of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wis- 
consin. 

S.   ITOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoit,  the 
Setiator  from  Oregon  (Mr.HATnzLo)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1708,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  appropriations  author- 
izations for  3  fiscal  years  and  to  re- 
vise and  Improve  authorities  in  such 
title  for  family  planning  services  pro- 
grams, planning,  training  and  public  In- 
formation activities,  and  population  re- 
search. 

s.  a«oo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen; 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2400,  a 
bUl  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  with  respect  to  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards. 

8.  2420 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondai^) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2420, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  adjust  ceiling  prices 
applicable  to  certain  petroleum  products 
and  to  permit  retailers  of  such  products 
to  pass  through  increased  costs. 

S.  3422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beai.l)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nzLD)  were  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2422,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance 
for  a  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram, into  the  causes,  consequences, 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of 
rape. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
49— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  AUTHORIZ- 
INO  THE  PRINTINa  OF  PRAYERS 
OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conntrring),  That  there  b© 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate 
document,  the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  TSM- 
ward  L.  R.  Rlson,  S.TJ3.,  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, together  with  any  other  prayers  offered 
by  him  diirlng  that  period  In  his  official 
capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate;  and 
that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document,  of  which  one 
thousand  and  thirty  would  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

Sbc.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ised In  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  177— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  NANCY  O. 
VAIL 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 

S.  Rxs.  177 
Reaolvea,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  u  authorized  and  directed   to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
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MazMy  O.  VaU,  widow  of  Tbomaa  U  O.  Vail, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  oompeusa- 
tion  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  t>e  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expeoaee  and  all 
other  allowances. 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE    SOCIAL 
SECURITY    ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMKKDMXJrT   MO.   59* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  will  allow  oc- 
cupational therapists  to  receive  equal 
treatment  with  other  health  specialists 
in  regard  to  having  their  services  cov- 
ered under  medlc*re. 

Occupational  therapists  have  long 
filled  a  vital  role  in  the  health  field.  They 
have  a  wide  range  of  tasks.  Including 
training  amputees  in  the  use  of  new 
muscles  and  prosthetic  devices,  provid- 
ing rheumatoid  arthrltlcs  with  splinting 
devices,  and  helping  the  blind  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  sight. 

Occupational  therapy  is  also  frequent- 
ly required  in  the  treatment  of  spinal 
cord  Injuries,  cerebral  palsy,  kidney  dis- 
orders, and  in  assisting  persons  weak- 
ened by  the  aging  process. 

In  fact,  occupational  therapists  are 
highly  trained  to  do  tasks  that  physical 
and  speech  therapists  cannot  perform, 
such  as  helping  newly  handicapped  per- 
sons adjust  to  their  new  environments. 
The  Nation's  14,000  occupational  thera- 
pists are  performing  services  frequently 
critical  for  newly  discharged  patients 
either  in  an  outpatient  departnnent  or 
in  his  home. 

Yet  under  the  present  medicare  law, 
occupational  therapists  suffer  from  dis- 
crimination. While  speech  therapy  or 
physical  therapy  can  be  considered  pri- 
n^ary  health  care  services  under  part  A  of 
medicare  and  can,  therefore,  be  covered 
unconditionally,  occupational  therapy 
can  be  covered  under  part  A  only  if  the 
patient  is  receiving  either  skilled  nursing 
care,  physical,  or  speech  therapy  at  the 
same  time.  I  believe  that  the  conditions 
imposed  on  this  coverage  are  unwar- 
ranted. 

Under  medicare  part  B.  occupational 
therapy  suffers  from  a  similar  down- 
grading of  its  importance.  Occupational 
therapy  services  are  covered  only  if  they 
are  "Incident  to  physician  services."  And 
that  phrase  has  been  defined  to  mean 
that  when  the  services  are  performed  on 
an  outpatient  basis,  direct  personal 
supervision  of  a  physician  must  be  ren- 
dered. Thus,  if  £01  occupational  therapist 
goes  fnnn  the  hospital  to  a  patient's 
home  to  give  treatment,  and  no  physician 
accompanies  him,  the  therapist's  serv- 
ices are  not  covered  imder  medicare. 

In  my  view,  these  restrictions  are  un- 
fair and  unrealistic. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish  two 
purposes:  first.  It  would  include  occupa- 
tional therapy  along  with  skilled  nursing 
care,  physical  therapy,  or  speech  pathol- 
ogy as  a  primary  health  care  service 
imder  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare.  "Iliat 
means  that  occupational  therapy  would 


■t&nd  on  its  own;  it  would  not  be  tied 
to  physical  or  speech  therapy. 

Second,  it  would  cover  occupatloDal 
therapy  in  the  home  or  other  outpaUent 
faculties  tea  patimts  recetvlng  care  from 
approved  providers.  It  would  not,  then, 
be  necessary  for  a  physician  to  accom- 
pany the  therapist. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  time  we 
recognized  occupational  therapy  as  an 
equal  among  the  health  professions.  I 
shall  work  for  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment this  year. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent 
to  insert  a  copy  of  my  amendment  in  the 
Record. 

There  bang  no  objecti(m.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

AMXNSKKNT  NO.  699 

On  page  9,  line  6,  insert  the  followtng:  "the 
preceding  provisions  of"  Immediately  after 
"made  by". 

On  page  9.  after  line  10,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section : 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1814  (a)  (2)  (D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  occupational,"  Immediately  after  "phys- 
ical." 

(b)  Section  1836  (a)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  occupational." 
Immediately  after  "physical". 

(C)  Section  1835(a)(2)  of  sucb  Act  Is 
amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (D)  the  fcdlow- 
ing  new  clatide : 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  outpatient  occupation- 
al therapy  services.  « i )  such  services  are  or 
were  required  because  the  Individual  needed 
occupational  therapy  services.  (U)  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  has  been  established 
and  Is  periodically  reviewed  by  a  physician, 
and  (tit)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished 
whUe  the  Individual  Is  or  was  under  the  care 
of  a  physician." 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1861  (p) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  oc- 
cupational therapy  services"  after  "speech 
pathology   services". 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable In  the  case  of  servtoee  furnished  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  not  less  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


FAIR     CREDIT     REPORTING     ACT — 
AMENDMENT 

aMXKDKXNT  NO.  SCO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. ) 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  amendments  that  will 
help  safeguard  the  privacy  and  fair 
treatment  of  Americans  in  the  area  of 
medical  information.  8.  2360  takes  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  this  end  by  requiring  that 
medical  information  be  disclosed  along 
with  other  data  from  an  individual's 
credit  record.  My  amendments  would  go 
further,  by  requiring  that  medical  data 
stored  by  central  reporting  agendes  be 
disclosed  by  itisurers  who  make  any  use 
whatever  of  that  data  in  their  consMera- 
tlon  of  an  applicant  for  insurance,  and 
by  requiring  insurers  to  obtain  the  ap- 
plicant's specific  permission  bef(»«  giv- 
ing access  to  any  third  party  to  the  pa- 
tient's medical  records. 


Last  year,  I  partlciiMtted  In  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  wbere  It 
was  brought  out  that  there  are  private 
agencies  that  stockpile  medical  Informa- 
tion on  Americans  for  the  use  by  htm- 
dreds  of  Insurance  romiMUdea.  Mr.  WU- 
burding,  president  of  the  ^i^\f%\  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  indicated  that  his  orga- 
nization stored  medical  and  other  d£ita 
OD  over  12  V^  mflllon  AmerlcaDS  for  use 
by  over  700  life  and  accident  and  health 
insurance  companies.  The  fUe  grows  by 
almost  400,000  ptersons  each  year  as  the 
member  companies  send  tn  data  they 
acquire  from  applicants  for  life  or  health 
insurance. 

The  data  are  obtained  from  physicians, 
hospitals,  diagnostic  laboratories,  and 
other  health  care  providers.  An  applicant 
for  Insurance  signs  an  authorizatlan  for 
the  insurer  to  obtain  medical  data  on 
him,  and  this  data  in  turn  is  sent  by  the 
insurer  to  the  Medical  Information  Bu- 
reau for  all  700  member  companies  to 
use. 

How  do  Uiey  use  It?  When  a  perscn 
applies  few  life  or  health  insurance,  the 
company  sends  his  name  to  the  Medical 
IzLformation  Bureau.  Then  the  computer 
goes  to  work,  spewing  forth  the  relevant 
details  of  the  applicant's  medical  record. 
Por  if  the  person  has  ever  had  an  insur- 
ance examination  by  a  member  comptany, 
there  will  be  a  magnetic  tape  record  con- 
taining medical  information  obtained  In 
that  examination. 

If  there  is  data  Indicating  important 
health  or  other  problems,  even  if  the  con- 
dition was  temporary  or  misdiagnosed, 
the  company  is  alerted  to  proceed  with 
caution — and  may  ultimately  deny  the 
application  lor  insurance. 

The  Medical  Information  Bureau  was 
started  by  life  insurance  compeoiies  and 
its  members  all  sell  life  insurance.  "Hiere 
are  no  members  that  sell  health  insur- 
ance alone,  but  87  percent  of  all  the 
health  and  accldoit  insursjice  coverage 
in  the  country  is  sold  by  life  instirance 
compcmies.  So  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
compenies  that  sell  most  of  the  health 
insurance  in  America  are  in  a  position 
to  use  the  Medical  Information  Bureau 
to  check  up  on  applicants  for  health  in- 
surance. 

Medical  Information  is  particulaily 
sensitive  in  several  ways.  nrst.  most 
Americans  consider  it  a  private  mat- 
ter that  they  may  currently  suffer  a  dis- 
ease or  disability  or  may  have  suffered 
it  in  the  past.  Some  illnesses,  such  as 
emotional  disorders,  carry  an  unfortu- 
nate social  stigma,  and  man>-  diseases  or 
disorders,  for  various  reasons,  are  very 
private  matters  known  only  to  a  per- 
son's physician,  or  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates. In  deference  to  this  fact,  there  are 
strong  legal  protections  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship,  and  cJear  principles 
of  professional  ethics  among  health  care 
providers  against  revealing  medical  in- 
formatl(»i  on  a  [tatient  Medical  in- 
formation is  simply  a  very  personal  and 
private  matter. 

Sec<»id,  medical  information  is  used 
by  institutions  in  ou:  society  to  make  de- 
cisions about  people  that  affect  their 
entire  lives.  Indeed,  if  you  are  ^mnn^ 
50  million  Americans  who  rely  on  non- 
group  or  individual  policies,  your  med- 
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leal  problems  can  keep  you  from  getting 
health  insurance  or  can  result  in  ex- 
cluded or  waived  benefits  in  the  policy 
you  do  get. 

During  hearings  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  over  the  last  few  years, 
I  have  heard  cases  where  people  with- 
out insurance  have  had  to  make  large 
deposits  before  they  are  treated  and 
cases  where  the  coet  of  the  treatment 
has  bankrupted  families  because  their 
insurance  had  limitations  or  waivers. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  Los  Angeles 
instirance  executive,  Mr.  Simmer  Cotton. 
He  was  covered  by  a  group  health  policy 
in  his  company  for  12  years,  then  he  de- 
cided to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
That  meant  that  he  had  to  apply  for 
an  individual  health  insurance  policy  for 
himself  and  his  wife. 

Unfortunately,  despite  his  contacts 
and  knowledge  of  the  insurance  business, 
Mr.  Cotton  could  not  get  a  policy  from 
anyone.  It  seems  his  wife  had  had  an 
episode  of  unexplained  illness  that  was 
never  diagnosed.  He  was  told  to  wait  sev- 
eral years  to  apply,  then  if  she  had  no 
further  problems  he  could  get  insurance. 
Unfortimately,  she  was  stricken  with  a 
cerebral  aneurysm  a  year  later.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's wife  survived,  but  he  is  now  in  debt 
113,000. 

I  recaU  another  case  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Bartlett  in  West  Virginia,  who  had  Addi- 
son's disease.  She.  of  course,  cannot  ob- 
tain any  insurance.  In  fact,  an  official 
with  one  of  the  leading  companies  told 
her,  and  I  am  quoting  Mrs.  Bartlett: 

Do  not  mAke  an  appUcatlon.  You  nuty  get 
weU  enougb  someday.  If  you  have  been 
turned  down  once,  then  you  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable for  Insurance.  So  do  not  make  an 
application.  Make  an  inquiry,  but  not  an 
appUcatlon,  because  once  you  do.  It  la  on  the 
record  and  you  wlU  no  longev  be  considered 
at  any  tlzne. 

It  is  a  catastrophe  if  a  person  does  not 
have  health  insiirance  In  America,  and 
yet  many  Americans  are  excluded  totally 
from  health  insurance  coverage,  and  in- 
numerable others  have  waivers  or  exclu- 
sions in  their  policies  that  preclude  them 
from  being  treated  for  precisely  the 
health  problem  for  which  they  need  It 
the  most. 

The  point  is  this :  Medical  information 
is  used  to  make  decisions  that  are  so  Im- 
portant to  a  person's  life  and  health  that 
It  deserves  special  safeguards  to  assure 
the  accuracy  and  currency  of  the  infor- 
mation, and  the  fair  treatment  of  the 
consumer. 

Medical  information  is  particularly 
sensitive  in  yet  another  respect — namely, 
people  have  little  control  over  whether 

they  are  stricken  with  illness  or  injury 

yet  they  can  be  penalized  for  their  prob- 
lems by  being  denied  insurance,  and  even 
the  health  care  it  helps  to  purchase. 

I  believe  most  Americans  feel  that 
health  care  is  a  right.  The  insurance  in- 
.dustry  claims  to  share  this  belief.  One 
reason  for  this  belief  is  that  blind  chance 
usually  determines  whether  a  person  is 
stricken  with  Illness — and  Americans 
generaUy  believe  that  blind  chance 
should  not  keep  anyone  from  pursuing  a 
full  life  if  health  care  can  help  them. 

Yet,  in  our  current  system  of  provid- 
ing health  Insxirance.  Americans  are  de- 


nied Insiu'ance  because  they  are  or  have 
been  sick. 

I  believe  we  need  to  take  extraordinary 
care  to  protect  those  who  are  accused  of 
being  sick.  Because  indeed,  many  insur- 
ance carriers  seem  to  see  it  as  a  crime, 
and  treat  those  who  are  sick,  or  have 
been,  as  cheaters  if  they  try  to  get  In- 
surance. 

I  am  on  record  as  opposing  our  exist- 
ing system  of  health  insurance  which 
leads  to  this  mentality.  I  deplore  the 
competition  among  insurers  to  skim  off 
the  good  risks  from  the  insurance  mar- 
ket— and  exclude  the  bad  risks.  And  of 
course  the  agencies  which  store  medical 
information  ultimately  are  helping  keep 
the  so-called  'bad  risks"  out  of  insurance 
programs. 

I  believe  insurance  should  be  provided 
to  every  American  at  a  cost  pnHMrtion- 
ate  to  their  ability  to  pay.  The  cost  of 
including  those  unlucky  enough  to  be 
"bad  risks"  is  really  very  low  when  they 
are  included  in  an  insurance  group  that 
includes  the  entire  population.  As  you 
know.  I  advocate  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance,  the  health  security 
program,  that  would  do  exactly  this — 
and  I  believe  our  Nation  will  only  solve 
our  problems  in  the  area  of  health  insur- 
ance when  we  enact  such  a  program. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  as  long  as 
Americans  are  dependent  on  the  private 
insurance  industry,  I  believe  we  must 
take  extraordinary  measures  to  assure 
their  privacy  and  fair  treatment. 

If  medical  information  can  result  in 
a  person's  being  refused  health  Insurance 
it  should  be  accurate,  current,  and  com- 
plete. If  this  information  is  to  be  pooled 
in  permanent  data  banks  of  consumer 
reporting  agencies,  it  is  even  more  critical 
that  it  be  accurate,  ciirrent.  and  com- 
plete. 

Moreover,  since  this  Is  extraordinary 
personal  information,  the  applicant  suid 
his  physician  should  know  exactly  who 
win  see  the  data,  how  it  will  be  used,  and 
should  give  their  permission  for  its  use 
by  anyone  other  than  the  company  to 
which  application  Is  being  made. 

The  amendments  I  propose — which  I 
have  Introduced  today  and  appended  to 
my  testimony — would  do  the  following: 

First.  An  applicant  who  is  denied 
credit  or  insurance  would  have  to  be 
shown  all  data  relevant  to  that  denial 
even  if  that  data  only  served  as  an 
"alert"  following  which  the  consumer 
conducted  an  investigation  of  Its  own. 

Second.  Insurance  carriers  would  be 
required  to  obtain  the  authorl2atlon  of 
the  applicant  to  forward  his  medical  rec- 
ords or  information  from  them  to  any 
third  party,  including  consumer  report- 
ing agencies.  In  addition,  every  doctor  or 
other  provider  from  whom  the  insur- 
ance carrier  obtains  medical  data  would 
have  to  be  informed  of  the  carrier's  In- 
tent to  forward  any  of  the  data  to  any 
third  party. 

The  purpose  of  the  disclosure  of  all 
medical  data  is  to  allow  the  applicant 
to  examine  what  Is  in  the  record  and 
make  corrections.  It  la  possible  that  a 
suspicious  condition  noted  in  the  record 
has  been  diagnosed  and  cured,  or  that 
the  applicant  can  produce  medical  opin- 
ion that  contests  data  stored  In  the  rec- 


ord. Ilie  applicant  has  the  right  to  know 
what  is  In  the  record  and  to  challenge 
its  accuracy  or  currency. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Wllburdlng,  who  will 
testify  later  today,  argued  that  insurers 
are  motivated  by  two  things  to  check  for 
themselves  the  accuracy  and  currency  of 
data  in  the  reporting  agency's  files. 

First.  Iliey  want  to  sell  Insurance, 
and 

Second.  They  promise  the  Medical  In- 
formation Bureau  they  will  do  their  own 
investigation,  and  use  the  reporting 
sigency's  data  only  as  an  "Jdert." 

I  suggest  these  are  weak  and  insMie- 
quate  assurances.  There  Is  no  way  to 
guarantee  that  the  insurance  company 
makes  its  own  check,  and  when  one  indi- 
vidual health  policy  is  involved  it  may 
not  seem  worth  the  cost  of  an  independ- 
ent investigation.  The  consumer  is  the 
only  party  highly  motivated  enough  to 
assure  the  currency  and  accuracy  of  the 
data  and  he  should  have  that  right  to 
review  that  data. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  insurers  to 
obtain  authorization  beiore  sharing  data 
with  third  parties  is  to  protect  the  right 
to  privacy  of  the  individual  in  this  area. 

I  do  not  think  Americans  understand 
that  when  they  sign  an  authorization  for 
a  life  or  health  insurance  company  to 
look  at  their  medical  records,  they  may 
be  making  medical  data  available  to  over 
700  life  and  health  insurers  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  they  Intend  to  au- 
thorize such  a  thing.  If  offends  their 
sense  of  privacy  Eind  it  seems  very  risky. 
The  applicant  has  business  sifter  all  with 
only  the  company  in  question — not  the 
entire  insurance  Industry. 

I  believe  the  applicant  has  the  right  to 
refuse  use  of  his  medical  data  to  anyqne 
but  the  company  he  is  applying  to  with- 
out Jeopardizing  his  chances  of  being  in- 
sured. My  amendment  protects  this  right, 
smd  also  insures  that  the  physician  is  in- 
formed of  what  use  is  made  of  the  data. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

AjCKNtlKXKT   No.   000 

On  page  1,  line  6,  immediately  after  "act" 
Insert  ";  DDTwrnoNS". 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  "Sec.  3",  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  2,  between  Ilnea  7  and  8,  Inaert  the 
foUowlng : 

(b)  Section  603  (1)  of  auch  Act  la  amend- 
ed— 

(1)   by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "means";  and 

(3)  by  Inaerthig  between  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  "and 
(2)  any  other  Information  or  records  which 
are  available  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
from  any  source,  and  which  cause  such  an 
agency  to  obtain  or  seek  to  obtain  additional 
Information  or  recorda  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after  "reports"  Inaert 
":  dlaclosiiree  with  respect  to  medical  In- 
formation". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  before  "A  peraon"  m- 
aert  "(a)". 

On  page  2,  line  34,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marka  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

On  page  2.  after  line  24,  Inaert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  an  Investigative 
consumer  report  authorized  in  accordance 
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with  aubaectloti  (a)  oontalna  mad  teal  infor- 
matloD  relating  to  a  oonaumer,  the  peracm 
who  procures  or  cauaes  to  be  prepared  that 
report  may  not  fumlah  any  such  medical 
Information  to  any  other  person  unless  the 
oonaumer  to  whom  such  Information  relates 
has  given  a  specific,  dated,  and  separately 
signed  affirmative  written  indication  of  bis 
authorlEatlon  of  such  action  after  receiving 
clear  and  oonspicuous  written  dlacloeure  of 
the  name  at  any  other  peraon  to  whom,  and 
any  other  purpoee  for  which,  such  Informa- 
tion may  be  furnished.  Such  disclosure  shall 
dearly  Inform  the  conatuner  that  his  auttior- 
teatlon  Is  optional  and  that  his  refuaal  to  give 
such  authorteatlon  U  not  grounds  for  denial 
of  credit  or  insurance. 

"(c)  A  consumer  reporting  agency  may  not 
request  medical  Information  relating  to  a 
consumer  from  a  licensed  physician,  medical 
practitioner,  hospital,  clinic,  or  other  medi- 
cal or  medically  related  faculty,  or  other 
person,  unless  that  agency  first  dlacloees  to 
the  physician,  practltLoner,  hoopltal.  clinic, 
or  other  faculty,  or  other  person,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  purpose  for  which  and  peraon  to 
whom  such  Information  will  be  furnished 
and  tiie  poaslble  other  purposes  for  which 
and  other  persons  to  whom  such  Information 
may  be  furnished.". 


CONGRESSIONAL      BUDGET      <X)N- 
TROL  AND  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973— 

AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMKNT    NO.    601 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  CJovemment  Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleesed  to  submit  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  the  Congressional  Budget 
Control  and  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

There  will  be  few  questions  before  the 
93d  Congress  as  important  to  the  Nation 
as  the  question  of  congressional  control 
of  the  budget  process. 

This  is  not  because  the  Congress  has 
proven  irresponsible  with  the  taxpayer's 
dollar.  In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true.  As 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  observes,  over  the  past 
5  years  the  Congress  has  cut  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  for  appropriated 
funds  by  approximately  30  percent,  and 
has  Increased  funding  for  so-called 
"back  door"  spending  by  only  a  little 
more. 

And  a  major  share  of  these  back  door 
increases  have  come  in  the  social  se- 
curity and  medicare  programs  which  are 
self- funded  through  the  pajrroll  tax 
and  which,  therefore,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  the  Federal  deficit.  Con- 
gress has  had  a  dampening  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  deficits,  proposed 
by  the  executive  branch  largely  in  order 
to  finance  spending  for  a  war  in  South- 
east Asia  without  a  wartime  tax. 

But  strengthened  congressional  par- 
ticipation in  the  budget  process  is  crucial 
to  the  health  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that. 
In  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the 
commitment  of  our  Government  to  tra- 
ditional American  values — and  above  all 
its  ability  to  respond  to  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  the  American  people — depend 


on  a  strong  congressicmal  voice  in  public 
Fwlicymaking. 

Yet,  through  the  device  of  Impound- 
ment, the  executive  branch  has  moved 
to  assume  the  same  power  to  decide  ques- 
tions affecting  the  domestic  health  of  our 
society  that  it  has  assumed  in  the  area 
of  foreign  affairs. 

A  report  prepared  at  my  request  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  indicates  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  the  executive 
branch  has  impounded  an  incredible  29 
percent  of  controllable  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. And  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude other  executive  actions  which  do 
not  amount  to  impoimdment  in  the  tech- 
nical sense — such  as  the  withholding  of 
$6  blUion  provided  by  the  Congress  for 
water  pollution  control. 

We  are  rapidly  moving  toward  a  do- 
mestic system  under  which  the  Congress 
proposes  and  the  President  disposes — 
precisely  the  opposite  of  the  system  pro- 
posed in  our  Constitution.  The  adminis- 
tration strategy  is  unlawful.  But,  except 
where  lawsuits  have  been  brought — an 
expensive,  time-consuming  procedure — 
they  are  getting  away  with  it. 

Only  full  congressional  participation 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy  de- 
cisionmaking can  assure  the  complete 
and  open  public  debate  which  is  neces- 
sary if  the  American  people,  through  the 
electoral  process,  are  to  make  the  basic 
decisions  about  the  future  of  this 
country. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  dan- 
ger. Last  May  10,  the  Senate  adopted  S. 
373,  the  Federal  Impoundment  Control 
Procedure  Act,  to  establish  congressional 
control  over  Executive  impoundments. 

This  measure  was  su^companied  by  a 
procedure  to  reduce  spending  approval 
by  the  Congress — on  a  pro  rata  basis — 
to  the  level  of  $268  billion.  The  Impound- 
ment Control  Procedures  Act  guarantees 
that  priorities  established  through  the 
appropriation  process — and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President — will  be  maintained 
for  the  next  year  within  a  nonlnfiatlon- 
ary  spending  ceiling. 

Similar  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  July  25. 

No  legislation  which  we  enact  this  year 
wiU  be  more  Important  than  this  bUl, 
developed  through  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Esvin)  .  I  h<H>e  very  much 
that  the  President  will  reconsider  his  op- 
position and  support  this  landmark 
proposal. 

The  Congress  is  taking  responsible 
short-term  action  with  respect  to  the 
crucial  problem  of  budget  control. 

But  the  Congress  now  fsures  legislation 
designed  to  establish  a  permanent  pro- 
cedure, S.  1541  and  H  R.  7130,  modeled 
after  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Contrcd,  which  is- 
sued its  final  report  last  April  18. 

Both  the  Government  Operations 
CTommlttee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Rules 
Committee  In  the  House  are  considering 
these  bills,  and  variations  on  their  gen- 
eral approach. 

In  my  view,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  Far  from 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
gress, these  bills  would  place  unprece- 


dented authority  In  the  hands  of  a  single 
committee,  weaken  the  appropriations 
process,  and  in  so  doing  severely  weaken 
the  opportunity  of  Individual  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  r^resent  their  ccm- 
stltuents  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
Soiate. 

I  strongly  support  the  development  of 
soimd  congressional  budget  control  pro- 
cedures. We  need  to  take  a  clear  look  at 
questions  of  fiscal  policy — the  size  of 
overall  expenditures,  appropriate  reve- 
nue levels,  the  appropriate  level  of  sur- 
plus or  deficit.  These  are  questions  which 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  never  con- 
sidered. Yet,  they  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  Inflation  smd  employment,  aa  the 
Uves  and  aa  the  pocketbooks  of  all  Amer- 
icans. And  I  believe  we  can  Improve  our 
procedures  for  weighing  national  pri- 
orities against  one  another. 

But  I  cannot  and  will  not  suiH>ort  legis- 
lation which,  in  the  name  of  reform, 
would  fundamentally  disenfranchise  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  and 
through  them,  the  people  they  represent. 

These  proposals  would  virtually  replace 
the  appropriations  jMrtxiedure  with  a 
single  complex  budget  bill,  early  in  the 
year,  placing  ceilings  on  appropriations 
subcommittees  and — at  the  option  of  the 
budget  committees — on  mdivldual  pro- 
grams and  projects,  before  detailed  hear- 
ings could  be  held. 

They  would  create  a  complicated  pro- 
cedure, limiting  the  participation  of  in- 
dividual Congressmen  and  Senators.  And 
so  they  would  deliver  immense  influence 
on  the  most  important  questions  of  na- 
tional policy  to  powerful  budget  commit- 
tees In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Any  proposal  which  calls  for  adoption 
of  a  detailed,  binding  congressional  bud- 
get in  advamce  of  the  appropriations 
process — with  its  hearings  and  consid- 
eration of  individual  items — will  inevit- 
ably weaken,  not  strengthen,  the  debate 
over  national  priorities. 

We  are  proposing  an  alternative  ap- 
proach, which  will  preserve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  and  binding  spending 
ceiling  without  weakening  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Our  bill  contains  the  prcHX>sal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson>  for  conversion  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  calendar  year 
fiscal  year,  to  permit  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  budget,  and 
to  permit  approprtations  to  be  complete 
before  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

It  would  establish  budget  committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  with  rotat- 
ing membership,  on  which  no  Member 
would  serve  more  than  a  6-year  term,  to 
assure  full  participation  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whcde. 

It  would  provide  for  the  enactment  of 
an  overall  congressionsd  ceiling,  with  re- 
commended subceilings  before  July  1  of 
each  year.  This  would  create  the  great 
fiscal  debate  over  the  appropriate  ex- 
penditure and  deficit,  in  view  of  the  ccm- 
dition  of  the  economy,  that  the  Congress 
now  lacks  i 

Our  amendment  would  pro\ide  that 
the  appropriations  process  may  proceed 
as  at  present,  but  that  in  case  appropria- 
tions exceed  the  celling,  all  approprla- 
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tions  items  should  be  reduced  pro  rata, 
so  that  congressionaily  established 
priorities  would  be  preserved.  It  would 
provide  for  a  second  budget  resolution, 
before  the  end  at  each  session,  to  mate 
any  departures  "trom  the  impact  of  pro 
rata  cuts  of  changes  in  the  overall  spend- 
ing limit.  This  would  permit  a  reasoned 
debate  over  priorities,  against  the  bacii- 
,  drop  of  appropriations  actions  and  after 
full  hearings. 

It  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Congressional  OfDce  of  the  Budget, 
both  to  assist  the  Budget  Committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
budget  questions  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  assessing  the  social  impact  of  the 
budget  and  the  success  of  social  pro- 
grams. 

And  it  would  provide  for  conversion  to 
congressional  adoption  of  budgets  on  a 
2-year  basis  so  that  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  initial  commitments  may  be 
better  understood  and  debated. 

Mr.  President,  establisliment  of  pro- 
cedures for  improved  congressional  budg- 
et c<xitrol  is  a  complex  task.  It  involves 
fundamental  changes  in  congressional 
'  procedures  developed  over  nearly  200 
years. 

Other  thoughtful  proposals — such  as 
amendment  No  559  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators McsKiE,  MAcrruson.  and  Bbock — 
deserve  the  close  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And  many  worthwhile  features  are 
included  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Qov- 
emment  Operations  Committee. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  com- 
mittees charged  with  this  task  will  look 
long  and  hard  at  the  impact  of  their 
proposals  on  the  ability  of  individual 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  effectively 
represent  their  States  and  districts,  and 
the  natlonsd  interest 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  amendment  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rscobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD.  as  follows: 

AMKMDiturt  So  aoi  (ur  thx  Natttbt  ow  a 

STTBSTTTtrtX ) 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Rtpreaentrnttvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  tn  Confrett  assembled,  Thnt  tbla 
Aft  m^y  b«  ciMd  u  tb«  "Coogrewtonal 
Budget  Contrjl  and  Beform  Act  of  1973", 

Sec   2.  For  puzpoaes  of  U>U  Act — 

'  1 '  Ti-e  t«rms  "budget  ouiiavs"  And  "out- 
laym"  memn.  with  respect  to  aiiy  fiscal  year, 
»-ip«rr.^ture«  of  funda  under  budget  author- 
ttT  daring  the  HacaJ  year. 

<»'  The  term  -bn'lgrt  aathortty"  means 
•uthortty  provided  by  Uw  to  enter  into  ob- 
Usaxiona  wtileb  vlU  rcstalt  tn  tnunedtete  or 
tvtux*  outtaiys. 

<3)  The  term    permanent  budget  autbor- 
ttf  means  budget  Authority  wbich  becomes 
•.r^ilAbli  'rom  time  to  time  vltbout  furtiier 
i/rrion  by  tte  Congress. 
TTTLE     t—ESTTABLSSHMZSr    OF    BERATE 

AKD  HOUSE  BCTXJET  COMMITTEBB 
atrtccT  coMurrtTz  o#  thx  skmatx 

Sec.  U>1.  (ft,  pMn^XH>^  1  c/f  Rule  XXV  of 
'.u*  iMAndtug  Ruics  of  the  Senate  U  s mended 
b?  •^Hili^  *».  the  end  tberc/T  tb«  loUowiag 
<^«v  tubpttrkgrapb 

~!ri(lt  CofaiaUt«e  on  tbe  Budget,  to 
vbletk  cotamlUM  sfaaU  be  nrfcncd  *]1  pro- 
pped icglrutkm,  msfsgw.  petitions,  me- 
taen»lm  and  ottMr  natters  relating  to  the 
t'AinmUit  subjects: 
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"(A)  Tbe  establiabment  of  limitations  on 
the  total  amount  of  outlays  to  be  made 
during  eacb  ascal  year  and  on  tbe  total 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  which  Is  to 
be  available  for  each  fUcaJ  year. 

"(B)  If  any  reeervatlons  of  outlays  or  new 
budget  authority  are  necessary  In  order  to 
m*et  the  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
outlays  or  the  total  amount  of  tiew  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  deternUnatlon 
of  the  prxjgrams  or  activities  from  which 
such  reservations  should  be  made. 

"(C)  The  determination  of  the  amount.  If 
any.  by  which  budget  outlays  should  exceed 
revenuee,  or  revenues  should  exceed  budget 
outlays,  for  each  fiscal  year  consldertag  eoo- 
nooQlc  conditions  and  such  other  factors  as 
may  be  relevant  to  such  determination. 
"(2)  Such  coaunlttee  shall  have  the  duty — 
"(A)  to  report  during  each  regular  session 
of  Congress  at  least  two  bills  dealing  with 
the  matters  specified  tn  subparagraph  (1), 
and 

"(B)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  existing  and  pro- 
FKBed  legislation  and  to  report  the  results  of 
such  studies  to  the  Senate  on  a  recurring 
basis.". 

(b)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following    new    paragraph : 

"8.  (a)  The  Ccxnmlttee  on  the  Budget 
shaU  consist  of  fifteen  members. 

"(b)  For  piirpoees  of  paragraph  6.  service 
of  a  Senator  aa  a  member  of  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Budget  shaU  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

"(c)  (I)  Membership  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes  with  five  seats  In  each  class.  The 
members  first  elected  to  the  committee  shall, 
by  lot.  determine  the  class  to  which  their 
«•**■  are  assigned.  Thereafter,  members 
elected  to  the  committee  shall  be  elected  to  a 
seat  in  one  of  the  three  classes. 

"(2)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
in  a  seat  of  the  first  class  during  the  95th 
Congress,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  95th  Congress,  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  the  committee  during  the 
Congress  following  such  95th  Congress  or  fol- 
lowing any  such  third  Congress,  as  tbe  case 
may  be. 

■■(3)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee  in 
a  seat  of  the  second  class  during  the  96th 
Congress,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  96th  Congress,  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress following  such  96th  Congress  or  follow- 
ing any  such  third  Congress,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(4)  A  member  servmg  on  tbe  committee 
In  a  seat  of  the  third  class  during  tbe 
97th  Congrew,  or  diuing  any  third  Congress 
following  tbe  97th  Congress,  shaU  not  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  the  committee  durmg  the 
Congress  following  euch  97th  Congress  or  fol- 
lowing any  such  third  Congress,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

■troorr  coMMirrcz  or  thi  Housr  or 

KIPUB1.M  T  ATim 

Sec.  109.  (a)  CUuae  1  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (e| 
through  (u).  inclusive,  as  paragraphs  (f) 
through  (V),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  p<«^agraph  (d)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"fe)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  consist 
of  twenty-five  members  " 

rb)  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Bepresenutives  Is  amended  by  adding  at  th« 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

■6  (a)  Membership  on  tba  Committee  on 
the  Budget  »haU  not  be  taken  into  account  In 
applying  any  rula  or  policy  problMtlag  a 
Member  from  serving  on  more  than  one  ma- 
jor committee. 

"(b)  (1)  Itemberahlp  on  tba  Commlttae  on 
the  Budget  shall  be  divided  Into  thrae  clasMs 
with  five  teaU  in  each  class.  The  members 


first  elected  to  the  committee  shall,  by  lot, 
determine  the  cla«  to  which  their  seats  are 
assigned.  Thereafter,  members  elected  to  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  to  a  seat  in 
one  of  the  Uiree  classes. 

"(2)  A  member  serving  on  tbe  committee 
in  a  seat  of  the  first  class  during  the  96th 
Congreas,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  95th  Congreas,  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  on  the  committee  during  tl»e 
Congress  following  ruch  96tb  Congress  or 
following  any  such  third  Congress,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(3)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
tn  a  seat  of  the  second  class  during  the  96th 
Congreas,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  96th  Congress,  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress following  such  96th  Congreas  or  follow- 
ing any  such  third  Congress,  aa  the  case  may 
be. 

"(4)  A  member  serving  on  the  committee 
In  a  seat  of  the  third  class  during  the  97th 
Congress,  or  during  any  third  Congress  fol- 
lowing such  97th  Congress,  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  an  the  csommlttee  diirlng  the 
Congress  following  such  »7th  Congress  or 
foUowlng  any  such  third  Congress,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(c)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  clause  5  of  rule  XI.  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books  or  papers  or 
documents  or  vouchers  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, and  to  take  such  testimony  and  rec- 
ords, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  of  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses." 

(c)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Repreeenutlves  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  6  through  33.  Inclusive,  as  clauses 
8  through  34.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  clause  4  the  following  new  clause : 
"6.  Committee  on  the  Budget 

"(a)  The  establishment  of  limitations  on 
tbe  total  amount  of  outlays  to  be  made  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  and  on  the  total  amount 
of  new  budget  authority  which  la  to  be  avail- 
able for  each  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  If  any  reservations  of  outlaya  or  new 
budget  authority  are  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  limitation  on  the  total  eimount  of 
outlays  or  the  total  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  programs  or  activities  from  which 
such  reservations  should  be  made. 

"(c)  The  determination  of  the  amount. 
If  any,  by  which  budget  ouUays  should  ex- 
ceed revenues,  or  revenues  should  exceed 
budget  outlays,  for  each  fiscal  year  consider- 
ing economic  conditions  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  may  be  relevant  to  such  determi- 
nation. 

"(d)  Tlje  committee  shall  have  the  duty — 
"(1)  to  report  during  each  regular  session 
of  Congreas  at  least  two  blUa  dealing  with 
the  matters  specified  in  paragraphs  (a),  (b). 
and  (c),  and 

"(2)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  tbe  ef- 
fect on  budget  outlays  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed leglalatlon  and  to  report  the  results  of 
auch  studies  to  the  Hotiae  on  a  racumns 
baaU." 

coNVoaMn«a  AMZjn>ifSNTa  to  •TAj«inMa 

tcLaa  or  tki  asMAT* 
Sao.  108    Paragraph  1  of  ruU  XXV  of  tha 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  la  amended 

(1)    by   inaertlng   after   "Oovernment"   In 
•ubparagraph   (c)    ",  axoept  aa  provided  in 
fubparagraph  (r)(l),"; 
(3)    by  striking  out  "Revenue"   tn  nib- 
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paragraph  (h)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(r)  (1).  revenue"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  subpara- 
graph (h)  3  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (r)(l). 
tbe";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Budget"  In  subpara- 
graph (1)  (1)  (A)  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "Ebccept  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (r) 
(1).  budget". 

CONrOBtGNG    AMENDMCNTS    TO    HOUSK    BTOXS 

Skc.  104.  (a)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  below  clause  21  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  clause : 

"21A.  The  respective  areas  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  under  this  rule  are  modified  by 
title  I  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Control 
and  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(b)  Subparagraph  (6)  of  paragraph  (f) 
of  clause  27  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "or  to  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on  the  con- 
gressional budget,  matters  listed  in  this  rule 
under  such  committee,  or  the  operation  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Control  and  Re- 
form Act  of  1973". 

(c)  Paragraph  (g)  of  clause  27  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
iB  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagriipb: 

"(6)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph concerning  hearings  on  tbe  budget  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  tiave 
similar  application,  Insoiar  as  relevant  and 
practicable,  to  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  descni>ed  In  paragraph  (f)(6)  of 
this  clause.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (c)  of  clause  28  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Committee  on 
the  Budget."  immediately  after  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.". 

(e)  Clause  31  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  ComnUttee  on  the  Budget." 
inxmedlately  after  "the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.". 

(f)  Paragraph  (a)  of  clause  32  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Budget"  Immediately  after  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations". 

AITEKDMXNTS   TO    LXCI8LATIVX    EXoaoANlZATION 

ACT  or  i»4e 
Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  133  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of   1946   (2  U.8.C.   i»Oa) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget"  after  "Appropriations"  in  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (f),  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Budget"  after  "Appropriations"  In  subsection 
(h). 

(e)  Section  134(c)  of  suob  Act  (S  ns.C. 
190a-l)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropri- 
ations" each  place  It  appears  In  such  section. 

(c)  Section  134(c)  of  such  Act  (2  U.SC 
190b)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget"  after  "Appropria- 
tions". 

(d)  Section  13e(c)  of  auch  Act  (a  UB.C. 
190d)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations."  and  inaert- 
lng tn  lieu  thereof  "Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations and  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Budget,'. 

AMXNDMKNTa    TO     LKOtaLATTVB    aCOaOANntATION 
ACT    or    I9T0 

Sec.  106,  (a)  SecUon  232  of  the  LeglalaUve 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1970  (31  U.SC  1I7S) 
la  amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (9) 
and  (8)  aa  (8)  and  (4).  reapeotlvsly,  and  by 
Inaertlng  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
n«wpftr»(rapb: 


"(2)  tbe  Committees  on  the  Budget  ol  the 
Senate  and  House,". 

(b)  SecUon  236  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1176) 
la  amended  by  inserting  "and  tbe  Budget" 
after  "Appropriations"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Section  242 (a)  of  such  Act  (2  UJB.C. 
190h)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Budget"  after  "Appropria- 
tions". 

(d)  Section  243  of  such  Act  (2  UB.C. 
1901)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Inmaedi- 
ately  after  "243"  and  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subeectlon : 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  (a) 
ShaU  also  apply  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Budget  of  the  Senate." 

TITLE  n— CONQRESSIONAL  OFFICE 

OF  THE  BUDGET 

xsTABi.TSHiTKTrr  or  omcx 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Ii*  OxiTEaAi.. — There  Is  hereby 

establLsbed  an  office  of  the  Congress  to  be 

known   as   the   Congressional   Office   of   the 

Budget  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 

as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  DiascToa. — The  Office  stiaU  be  tieaded 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  jointly 
by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
House.  The  Director  shall  t>e  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  [>olltlcal  aflUlatlon  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  shall  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Director 
first  appointed  shall  expire  on  January  31. 
1977.  The  term  of  office  of  Directors  subse- 
quently apfMlnted  shall  expire  on  January  31 
every  four  years  thereafter  The  Director  may 
l)e  removed  at  any  time  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  vacancy  occurring  during  the  term  of  the 
Director  shaU  be  filled  by  appointment,  as 
provided  in  this  section.  Except  in  the  case 
of  his  removal  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  a  Director  may  serve  untU  his 
successor  Is  appointed. 

(c)  PiasoNKXL. — The  Director  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  coBopeasatlon  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  clerli^al,  and  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office.  All  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  shall  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  political  aflUlatlon  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  fitjiess  to  perform  their 
duties. 

(d)  UnuzATioN  or  Sxavicxs,  Ere. — In  car- 
rying out  its  duties  and  functions,  the  Office 
may  utUlse  the  services.  Information,  facul- 
ties, and  personnel  of  tbe  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Library  of  Congress  and  of 
the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Government,  and  may  procure  the  temporary 
(not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  by  contract  aa  independent 
contractors,  or  tn  the  case  of  Individual  ex- 
perts or  consultants  by  employment  at  ratas 
of  pay  not  In  exc«ss  of  the  daily-equivalent 
of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  set  forth  In 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  section  5333  of  title 
S,  United  States  Code 

(e)  ArraopwATroNs. — There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for 
each  fiscal  year  auch  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and 
functions.  Until  sums  are  first  appropriated 
to  the  Office  pursuant  to  tbe  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  expenses  of  the  Office  shall  be  paid, 
upon  voucbers  approved  by  tbe  Director,  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  oonuiigent  fund  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

Dtmas     AKD    rUNCTIQMS 

Sac.  208.  (a)  AaaisrANCS  to  CoMMrrrvas  ans 
McMKHU  or  THS  Two  HocsKS. — It  ahaU  be 
the  duty  and  function  of  the  Office  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  Oommitieea  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Hmiaes  wltb  reapsot  to  tbe 
budget.  approprtatloB  bUla  other  bUto  au- 


thorizing or  providing  budget  authority,  rev- 
enues, receipu,  and  estimated  future  rev- 
enues and  receipts,  and  changing  revenue 
conditions  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Budget  of  either  Houae.  At  the 
request  of  any  other  committee  of  either 
House,  any  joint  committee  of  the  Congreas. 
en-  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Houae.  the 
Office  stiail  provide  to  such  conxmlttee.  joint 
committee,  or  Member  any  information  ccm- 
pUed  by  the  Office  in  carrying  out  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  either  Houae.  the 
Director  shall  assign,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
personnel  of  tbe  Office  to  assist  such  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  National  Goals  and  PaioamEs  Ra- 
po«T. — The  Office  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  1  of  each  year  a  national  goals 
and  priorities  report  and  copies  of  such  re- 
\KXX  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  other  mterested  committees.  Tbe 
report  stiaU  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

( 1 )  an  analysis,  in  terms  of  naUonaJ  goals 
and  priorities,  of  the  progranxs  in  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  and  the  Social 
Report  of  the  President; 

(2)  an  examination  of  resotirces  avmllable 
to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable  costs  and  ex- 
pected benefits  of  existing  and  prc^xased  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  the  resources  and  cost 
Implications  of  alternative  sets  of  national 
priorities;  and 

(3)  reconunendatlons  concerning  spending 
priorities  among  Federal  prtsgrams  and 
courses  of  action.  Including  the  identifica- 
tion of  those  programs  and  courses  of  action 
wlilch  should  be  given  greatest  priority  and 
those  which  could  more  properly  be  deferred. 

In  addition  to  the  national  goals  and  pr\- 
orltles  report  and  other  reports  and  studies 
wlvlch  the  Office  submits  to  tbe  Congress,  the 
Office  shall  provide  upon  request  to  any 
Memt>er  of  the  Congress  further  tnfarmaaon. 
data,  or  analysis  relevant  to  an  informed 
determination  of  national  goals  and  pnari- 
Ues. 

(b)  TKAiraram  or  Fliwctiuks  or  Jodtt  Com- 
lOTTZz  ON  RzDi-cnoN  oT  FmwAf  Bxr«Km- 
rraxa — The  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures  are  transferred  to  the  Office, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  is  tiereby  abolisbed 

(A)  RxvKKTTX  BsTTMATKs. — The  Ofltce  shall 
make  estimates  of  the  tax  revenues  and  other 
revenues  expected  to  be  received  by  the 
United  States  OoiremiDent  with  respect  «o 
each  fiscal  year.  Including  an  itecalafttlon 
by  ma)or  revenue  aouroea  Tbe  Ottoe  may 
thereafter  revise  such  eetlmatas  from  time 
to  tlnte  as  it  considers  appropriate  Soch 
estimates,  and  revisions  thereof.  stiaU  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houaea. 

( e )  Economic  CoNnmoxa — Not  later  than 
May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  e*ch  fis- 
cal year.  and.  baaed  on  tbe  estimate  of  the 
OOlce  of  revenues  expected  to  be  received  bv 
the  United  states  Government  during  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  shall  report  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses  on 
the  condition  of  the  economy  an;!  considera- 
tions with  respect  to  the  amount.  If  any.  by 
which  budget  outlays  of  the  Cn'.ted  ^a:ee 
Ooremn*ent  should  exceed  revenues  expects 
to  be  received,  or  the  aBoour.t.  If  any.  by 
which  such  revenues  shcuM  exceed  soch 
budget  outlays,  tn  order  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate growth  and  stablUtv  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  ITntted  Sutea 

(f )  PaojBCTtoNs  or  Bntcn  OcrVAVa — The 
Office  ahall  develop  tnfonsMtioa  with  re- 
spect to  exlatiag  axtd  proposed  >gisiAia>a 
which  wiU  fom)  the  b*aa»  of  estimating  tbe 
•Sact  of  auch  legislauon  oii  bud^t  out^arv 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  aud  the  aa- 
•ulBC  tout  fiaoal  ^r^an. 
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vBt  or  coacFTTTcss  un  onm  tkchhiqitxs 
Skc.  203.  The  Director  may  equip  the  Office 
wltb  up-toHlBte  computer  capability,  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in 
computer  technology,  and  develop  tech- 
nlques  for  the  evaluation  of  budgetary  re- 
quirements. 

AoornoNAL  powxas  to  obtain  data 
Skc.  204.  (a)  Sscctimg  or  Data. — The  Di- 
rector, with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  either 
House,  Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  office,  bocud.  bu- 
reau, agency.  Independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Government,  In- 
formation, data,  estimates,  and  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(b)  PcamsHiNQ  or  Data. — Executive  de- 
partments, offices,  boards,  bureaus,  agen- 
cies. Independent  establlsbmeats,  and  In- 
striunentalltles  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  such  Information.  daU.  estimates, 
and  statistics  directly  to  the  Director,  upon 
request  made  pursuant  to  tbls  section. 
TITLB  m — CHANGE  OF  FISCAL  TEAR 

CAIXNDAa     TX.UI     AS    ITBW    nSCAL    TKAS 

Sac.  301  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  n.S.C.  1020)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sbc.  237.  (a)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes,  In  all  matters  of 
accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates, 
and  appropriations — 

"(1)  shall,  tbrough  June  30,  1974.  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  and  end  on 
June  30  of  the  following  year; 

"(2)  shall  for  the  period  commencing 
July  1,  1974.  and  ending  on  December  31. 
1974,  be  for  such  period;  and 

"(3)  shall,  beginning  on  January  1.  1975. 
commence  on  January  1  of  each  year  and 
end  on  December  31   of  that  same  year. 

"(b)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures required  by  law  to  be  published 
annually  shall  be  prepared  and  published 
for  each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  sub- 
section (a)  ."■ 

SPBCIAL    APPBOPKIATION 

S«c.  302.  For  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1.  1974.  and  ending  December  31,  1974. 
there  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  othemlse  appropriated,  for 
any  projects  or  activities  conducted  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxine  30.  197t,  for  which 
authority  to  conduct  such  project  or  activity 
did  not  expire  prior  to  June  30,  1974,  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  that  project  or 
activity  for  such  fiscal  year  ending  on  June 
30.  1974.  Approprutlons  made  under  this 
section  shaU  be  available  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  manner  appropriations  were  made 
avaUable  for  that  project  or  activity  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30.  1974. 

TaAKSMZTTAI.   OW   BtTDGKT   AND    EXPTNOTTUK* 


Sac.  303.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
AccounUng  Act,  1931  (31  \JS.C.  11),  is 
amended — 

(1  >  by  striding  out  of  that  matter  ot  sub- 
••ctlon  (a)   preceding  cUuse  (1)   the  phrase 


"(d)  In  addltl<»  to  th«  Information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a>,  the  budget  ■h^ii 
contain  a  statement.  In  such  form  and  de- 
tail as  the  President  may  determine,  of  the 
capital  assets  of  the  Government,  and  their 
value,  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

"(e)  (1)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
the  President  shall  tranacnlt  each  budget  to 
the  Congress  as  follows: 

"(A)  fco'  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  80, 
1974,  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  that 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  which  assem- 
bles under  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year: 
and 

"(B)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  Janxiary  1,  1976,  on  or  before  April  16 
of  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of 
that  fiscal  year. 

"  ( 2 )  In  accordance  with  subsection  ( ■ )  ( 6 ) , 
estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  appro- 
priations for  such  legislative  branch  and  Su- 
preme Court  shall  ije  transmitted  to  the 
President,  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing 
on  and  after  January  1,  1975,  not  later  than 
January  15  of  the  year  preceding  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  In  acc<xtlance  with  subsection  (b), 
the  President  shadl  transmit  each  supple- 
mentary stimmary  of  the  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1.  1975,  on  or  before  October 
1  of  the  year  preceding  that  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c), 
the  President  shall  transmit  summaries  of 
estimated  expenditures  on  June  1.  1974.  and 
Noveml)er  1   of  each  year  thereafter. 

"(f)  No  budget,  supplementary  summary 
of  the  budget,  or  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  for  such  legislative 
branch  and  Supreme  Court  shall  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July 
1,  1974,  and  ending  on  December  31.  1974. 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (7) .  the  phrase 
"last  completed  fiscal  year"  shall  mean  for 
the  budget  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  April  15,  1975,  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  on  January  1,  1978,  those  fiscal 
years  ending  on  Jime  30,  1974,  and  December 
31,  1974.  The  fiscal  year  ending  on  December 
31,  1974,  shall  not  be  considered  a  fiscal  year 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c) . 

"(g)  If  the  Congress  is  not  In  session  on 
the  day  on  which  the  President  submits  a 
budget,  a  supplementary  sxmMnary  of  the 
budget,  or  a  summary  of  estimated  expendi- 
ttires,  such  budget  or  summary  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  shall  be  printed  as  a 
document  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

ACCOUNTING    PKOCKSlrXXS 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sim- 
plify accounting,  facUltate  the  payment  of 
obligations,  and  for  "Other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved July  25,  1956  (as  amended  (31  U.fl.C. 
701),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(1)  The  obligated  balance  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1)    of  this  section,  to   an  appropriation 


account  of  the  agency  or  subdivision  thereof 


■during  the  first  fifteen  davs  of  each  i«miAr      '-*^-"':  "'  ""  •«="«'y  or  suooivision  inereo 
««lon^  and  ^^i^?r.,Z,  ?i^^  .^!f^      responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  obllga 


session"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
time  ^>eclfled  in  subsection  (e)(1)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)(6) 
"on  or  before  October  16  of  each  year."  and 
Injsrttng  in  lieu  thereof  ",  at  the  time  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (e)  (2),"; 

(3)   by  aCrtklng  out  In  subsection  (b)   "on 


tlons.  In  which  account  shall  be  merged  the 
amounts  so  transferred  from  all  appropria- 
tion accounts  for  the  same  general  purpoMc; 


(b)    Subsection    (b)    of   such    section    la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  (1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 


T^'-zi-^^^ir^  r,tf.='-,-5  -~i:iA-'.^'.T„T.°:-^^'.TSsf i: 


inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "at  the 
time  specified  in  subsection  (e)  (3)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "on 
or  before  June  I  of  each  year,  beginning  with 
1972."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "at  the 
time  specified  m  subsection  (e)(4)";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  wibMc  tlons: 


transferred  as  foUows: 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  or  years  ending 
on  or  before  June  30,  1974,  on  that  June  30 
which  falls  In  the  first  month  of  June  which 
occurs  twenty-four  months  after  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1.   1974,  on  DeeembOT  81  of  the 


second  fiscal  jrear  following  the  fiscal  year  or 
years  for  which  the  appropriation  Is  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a)(2)   ot  this  section  shall  be  made — 

"  ( A )  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before 
June  30.  1974.  not  later  than  September  30 
of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  period  of  avaUahUlty 
for  obligation  expires;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on 
or  after  July  1.  1974,  not  later  than  March  1 
following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  period 
of  availability  for  obligation  expires." 

CCONOMIC     aZPOKTB 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1M«  (16  U.S.C.  1023),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Not  later  than  January  30  of 
each  year  before  1976  and  not  later  than 
April  16  of  each  year  after  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  ( 15  TJ.S.C. 
1034)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(begin- 
ning with  the  year  1947) "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  1975  and  not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  year  after  1974,". 

CONVEaSION  OF  A17TUOBIZATION  OF 
APPSOPKIATIONB 
Sec.  306.  Any  law  providing  for  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  commencing 
on  July  I  of  a  year  shall.  If  that  year  is  any 
year  after  1973.  be  considered  as  meaning 
January  1  of  the  year  following  that  year. 
Any  law  providing  for  an  authorization  o* 
appropriations  ending  on  June  30  of  a  year 
shaU,  if  that  year  Is  any  year  after  1974,  be 
considered  as  meaning  December  31  of  that 
same  year.  Any  law  providing  for  an  author- 
laatlon  ot  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be 
construed  as  referring  to  that  fiscal  year 
conunenclng  on  January  I  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31  of  the  calendar  year  having  the 
same  calendar  year  number  as  the  fiscal  year 
number. 

nXPTAlS 

8k:.  307.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  ninth  paragr^h  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate". 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year   1934   (48  SUt.  1033;   2  U.SC.  66);   and 

(2)  the  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives". "Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1966  (68  Stat.  400;  2  U.S.C. 
81). 

TBCHmCAL    AMXNDMKNT 

Sac.  308.  (a)  Section  106  of  title  1,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31". 

(b)  The  provisions  ot  this  section  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  Acts  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  Government 
for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  after 
January  1,  1976. 

TITLE    IV— ANNUAL    CEILINGS    ON    OUT- 
LAYS AND  NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITT 

CXTLtNOS  CSTABLISHZD  ST  LAW 

Sac.  401.  (a)  CoNoaxssioNAi,  Action  bt 
JuiT  1. — After  the  President  submits  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  3rear  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921, 
the  Congress  shall,  by  law,  prescribe — 

(1)  a  UmlUtlon  on  the  total  amount  of 
ouUays  to  be  made  during  that  fiscal  year, 
and 

(3)  a  llmlUtlon  on  the  total  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  which  Is  to  be  avaU- 
able for  that  fiscal  year.  A  bUl  prescribing 
such  limitations  shaU  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  the  President  not 
later  than  July  1  preceding  the  beginning  ot 
the  fiscal  year. 
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(b)  Aboittonal  Pbovibisoks. — A  law 
described  In  subsection  (a)  may  also  con- 
tain provisions — 

(1)  setting  forth  the  amount,  If  any,  by 
Which  revenues  should  exceed  outlays  or 
outlays  should  exceed  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  to  provide  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  consistent 
with  national  economic  stabUlty,  and 

(2)  specifying  the  manner  In  which  the 
President  may  exercise  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  sections  501(a)  and  602(a)  with 
respect  to  outlays  and  new  budget  authority 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  provisions  of  sections  601(b) 
and  602(b)  abaU  or  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
grams or  activities  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(C)    VirWS  AND  RlCOMMNDATtONS  OF  OTRKB 

CoMKiTTKKS. — BefoTB  Msy  15  of  each  year, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  shaU  submit  their  views 
and  reconunendatlons  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shaU  submit  their 
views  and  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  House,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
ShaU  submit  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  with  respect  to  aU  mat- 
ters set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
which  relate  to  matters  within  the  respective 
Jurisdictions  or  functions  of  such  cominltte« 
and  joint  committees.  Any  other  standing. 
Joint,  or  special  committee  of  the  Congress 
may  submit  Its  views  on  the  matters 
enumerated. 

RXVISION    or   CXXLINOS 

S«c.  402.  Any  of  the  provisions  described 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  401 
of  a  law  enacted  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be 
changed  by  one  or  more  subsequent  laws, 
enacted  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  amend  or  supersede  any  of  such  pro- 
visions contained  in  any  prior  law  enacted 
for  such  fiscal  year  or  which  enact  any  of 
the  provisions  described  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  401  not  contained  In  any  such 
prior  law. 

TIMK      FOB      KXPOKTING      AND     ACITNO     IN      SACR 

HotTss  or  nasT  biu,  kstabushing  ckilxmcs 
poa  A  rxscAL  txa> 

8k:.  403.  (a)  RrpoBTiNo— On  or  before 
June  1  of  each  year,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  each  House  shaU  report  to  Its 
House  a  bUl  containing  the  provisions 
described  In  section  401(a)  (and  which  may 
contain  the  provisions  described  In  section 
401(b))  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
January  1  of  the  following  year.  The  report 
accompanying  such  bUl  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  a  comparison  of  the  limits 
on  total  budget  authority  and  total  budget 
outlays  established  In  such  bUI  with  total 
budget  authority  requested  and  total  budget 
outlays  estimated  in  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President. 

(b)  FLooa  Action. — On  or  before  June  16 
of  each  year,  each  House  shall  complete 
action  on  a  bUl  described  in  subsection  (a) 
for  the  fiscal  year  beglnnmg  on  January  1 
of  the  following  year  (except  for  action  on 
any  conference  report  on  such  bill). 

(c)  Extension  WHxax  Spxcifiid  Datb 
Falls  on  SATuauAT,  StrNDAT,  o«  Holidat. — 
For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
when  June  1  or  June  16  falls  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  any  year,  there  shaU  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  date  the  next  succeeding 
date  which  Is  not  a  Satxirday,  Sunday,  or 
legal  holiday  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
BtJLSs  fob  conbidkxation  or  bills  KSTABI.,ISa- 

INO    OB    BCVISINO    CXILINCS 

Sbc.    404.   (a)    Budoxt    LncriATioN    Bnx  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "budg- 


et limitation  blU"  means  only  a  blU  described 
In  section  401  or  402 

(b)  Retbikmcb  or  Bills  to  Cokmittxk. — 
All  budget  limitation  blUs  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Speak- 
er, as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Pbocxdubb  Arm  Rkpobt  or  Comiot- 

TTX. 

(1)  A  budget  llmlUtlon  blU  reported  In 
either  House  shaU  be  highly  prlvUeged.  It 
ShaU  be  In  order  at  any  time  after  the  third 
day  following  the  day  on  which  such  a  bUl 
Is  report«d  to  move  to  proceed  to  Its  con- 
sideration (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  eflect  has  been  disagreed  to). 
Such  a  motion  shall  be  highly  prlvUeged  and 
ShaU  not  be  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shaU  not  be  In  order,  and  It  sbaU 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(3)  Debate  on  any  budget  limitation  blU, 
and  aU  amendments  thereto,  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  60  hours,  which  shall  be 
divided  equaUy  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  Is  not  debatable.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  blU  is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  Is  passed  or  not  passed. 

(d)  DsciaioMs  WrrHouT  Dkbatb  oh  Motion 
To  PoirrpONB  oa  Pkocxkd. — 

(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  any  budget 
limitation  blU,  and  motions  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  other  business,  shaU  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  appUcatlon  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  any  budget  limitation  bill  shaU 
be  decided  without  debate 

(e)  PBOcxDtrax  Aftkb  Passaok  bt  Onb 
Housx. — If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  budget  limitation  bUl  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  from  the  other  House  a 
budget  limitation  blU  of  such  other  House, 
then — 

( 1 )  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  bUl 
of  the  first  House  shaU  be  the  same  as  U  no 
blU  from  the  other  House  had  been  received; 
but 

(3)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bUl  of  the  first  House  the  blU  from  the  other 
House  shall  be  automatically  substituted. 

(f)  Action  on  Confebxncx  Rxpobts. — 

(1)  The  conference  report  on  any  budget 
limitation  blU  shall  be  highly  privileged  In 
each  House.  It  shaU  be  in  order  at  any  time 
after  the  third  day  following  the  day  on 
which  such  a  conference  report  is  reported  to 
move  to  proceed  to  Its  consideration  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to) .  Such  a  motion  shaU 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debata- 
ble. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shaU  not 
be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  conference  report  shaU 
be  limited  to  ten  hours,  which  shaU  be  di- 
vided equally  between  thoae  favoring  and 
those  optpoaing  the  conference  report.  A  mo- 
tion to  reoommlt  the  conference  report  shaU 
not  be  In  order  and  It  shaU  not  be  In  cvder 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(8)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  oonalderatlon  of  such  oonferenoe  re- 
port and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 


to  such  oonferenoe  report  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

BtTDCKT  limitation  BILL  KIWT  BB  KMACTBD  BE- 
rOKX  APPBOPBIATIONS  AND  CHANCXS  IN  KXTS- 
NtrXS    AND    FTTBLIC    DKBT    LUdT    ABB    MADX 

Sbc.  405.  It  shaU  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  ccmsider  any  blU  or  reaolution  (or  amend- 
ment thereto)  which  provides — 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year, 

(2)  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fisoal  year,  or 

(3)  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  pubUc 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year,  untU  the  law  tat  such  fiscal  year  re- 
ferred to  In  section  401(a)  has  been  en- 
acted. 

KXCLTTBIVB  J UBISUICI'ION  OF  BTTDGKT  OOMMIl  IBBS 

Stc.  406.  No  bUl  ot  rescriutlon,  and  no 
amendment  to  any  bUl  or  reairiutlon,  dealing 
with  any  matter  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House  ahaU  be  considered  In  that 
House  iinless  it  is  a  blU  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  aa.  the  Budget  of 
that  House  (or  from  the  oonalderatlon  of 
which  such  committee  has  been  discharged) 
or  unless  It  Is  an  amendment  to  a  bill  so  re> 
I>orted  or  discharged. 

TITLE    V— IMPLEMENTATION    OP 
CEILINae 

RESBBVATION    OF     OOTL4TS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  PaxsmsNTiAL  Action. — ^The 
President  sbaU  reserve  from  outlay,  from  new 
budget  authority  or  any  other  avaUable 
budget  authority,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  outlays  during  a  fiscal  year 
within  the  limitation  on  total  outlays  In  ef- 
fect for  such  fisoal  year  under  laws  enacted 
pursuant  to  sections  401  and  402. 

(b)  Pbockdttbb. — In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions ot  subsection  (a)  during  a  fiscal  year, 
the  President  shall  reserve  amounts  propor- 
tionately from  budget  authority  available 
for  each  functional  category  (aztd  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  within  each  functional 
category,  from  each  subfunctlonal  category) 
as  set  forth  In  the  budget  for  the  fiaoal  year, 
except  that  no  reaervatlcMi  ahaU  be  made 
from  budget  authority  for — 

(A)  interest, 

(B)  veterans'  benefits  and  services, 

(C)  payments  from  social  lns\iranoe  trust 
funds. 

(D)  public  assistance  maintenance  grants 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(E)  food  stamps. 

(F)  mUltary  retirement  pay. 
(O)  medicaid,  and 

(H)  Judicial  salaries. 

(c)  BxcKFTioN — Subsection  (b)  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  extent  the  applicable  provisions 
of  any  law  enacted  pursuant  to  sections  401 
and  403  otherwise  provide. 

BKSKBVATION  OF  NTW  BITDCXT  AUTHOBITT 

Sk:.  503.  (a)  Pbxsidxntial  Action. — The 
President  shaU  reserve  from  new  budget  au- 
thority such  amoiints  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
within  the  limitation  on  total  new  budget 
authority  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
laws  enacted  pursuant  to  sections  401  and 
403. 

(b)  PBocxDnxx. — In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  President  shall  reserve  amounts  propor- 
tionately from  new  budget  authority  for  each 
functional  category  (and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, althln  each  functional  category,  for 
each  subfunctlonal  category)  as  set  forth  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year,  except  that  no 
reservation  shall  be  made  from  new  budget 
authority  for — 

(A)  Interest. 

(B)  veterans'  benefits  and  servloes. 

(C)  payments  from  social  Insurance  trust 
funds. 

(D)  public  assistance  nxalntenance  grants 
undar  UUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  AoV 
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(K)  food  stamps, 

(P)  mllltAry  retirement  pey, 

(0)  medicaid,  aiul 
(H)  JudlcUl  salaries 

The  amounts  so  reserved  (other  tban  any 
amounts  reserved  from  trust  funds)  are 
hereby  rescinded  as  of  the  close  of  such  Oscal 
year. 

(c)  ExatPTioN. — Subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  the  appUcable  provisions 
of  any  law  enacc«d  pursuant  to  sections  401 
and  403  otherwise  provide. 

APPUCATION  or  CEBTAIK  rOajCtTLAS 

Sxc.  503.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  outlays  or  obligations  is 
Umlted  pursuant  to  section  501  or  502,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment. 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recip- 
ients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  dlstrlbuUon. 

the  amount  avsllable  for  outlay  or  obliga- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  President  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  sections)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

TITLB  VI— RULES  TO  IMPROVE  CONORES- 
SIONAL  PROCEDURES  ON  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY LEGISLATION 

tiVm  BT7DGET  AOTHOaTTT  I.eCISL.ATION  TO 

umr  ouTtATS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Gutzxal  Rttlx. — Beginning 
with  the  ftscal  year  beginning  on  January  1, 
1975— 

( 1 )  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  the  Oscal  year  reported 
In  each  House  shall  also  specify  the  amount 
of  otrtlays  which  may  be  made  during  that 
fiscal  year  (both  pursuant  to  the  new  budget 
authority  provided  by  the  bill  or  resolution 
and  to  any  other  available  budget  authority) 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  new  budget 
authority  is  provided. 

(2»  legislation  shall  be  reported  In  each 
House  for  the  fiscal  year  specifying  the 
amount  of  outlays  which  may  be  made  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  under  permanent  budget 
authority  or  budget  authority  of  Indefinite 
duration,  and 

(3)  amendments  proposed  in  each  House 
to  blUs  or  resolutions  providing  new  budget 
authority  for  that  fiscal  year  which  Increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  any  budget  au- 
thority shall  also  specify  the  amount  of  out- 
lays which  may  be  made  during  that  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  the  budget  authority  as  so 
Increased  or  decreased. 

(b)  LlSISLATTOir  Faiukc  To  Comtlt  Sttb- 
Twxrt  TO  Ponrr  or  Okor — It  shaU  not  be  in 
order  to  consider  in  either  House  any  bill, 
resolution,  or  amendment  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  prorlslona  of  subaectlon 
(a). 

(C)      SrUSIZS    A1»D    ASSISTAKCK    BT     CONCKKS- 

KoNAt  OmcE  or  -na  Btnjcrr. — The  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
•hall  undertake  studies  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  committees  of  both  Houses  which 
have  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  providing 
budget  authority  to  enable  such  committees 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

LucrrAnoM  on  ktw  adtamcz  Btrocrr 
ACTHoarrr 
Sac.  602.  r a)  Lzculatiov  Sitbjkct  to  Poiht 
or  Oaon  — It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  pro- 
Tide*  new  advance  budget  authority  (or  any 
amendment  which  provides  new  advance 
budget  authority)  unleaa  such  bUl  or  resolu- 
tion, or  such  amendment,  also  provides  that 
the  new  advance  budget  authority  is  to  be 
exercised  for  any  nacal  year  only  to  such  ex- 
tent or  Ln  stich  amounts  as  are  provided 
for  such   flAcal   year  In   appropriation  Acta 


enacted  after  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or 
resolution. 

(b)  Naw  Advancx  Bttdgxt  Axttrobitt  Dk- 
rDfKS. — Por  purposes  of  subaectlon  (a)  — 

(1)  Nxw  AOVANCs  BTnxirr  AtrrHoamr. — The 
term  "new  advance  budget  authority"  means 
advance  budget  authority  provided  by  law 
enacted  after  December  31,  1973,  Including 
any  Increase  In,  or  addition  to,  any  advance 
budget  authority  provided  by  law  In  effect  on 
December  31.  1973. 

(2)  Advancx  buiioet  AtrrHOBrrr. — The  term 
"advance  budget  authority"  means  authority 
provided   by  law,  whether  on  a  temporary 
or  permanent  basis — 

(A)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  under  which 
the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  make  out- 
lays, which  have  not  been  provided  for  In 
advance  by  appropriation  Acta, 

(B)  to  Incur  Indebtedness,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  which  the  United  States  is  liable 
(other  than  Indebtedness  Incurred  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act ) ,  which  has  not 
been  provided  for  In  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts, 

(C)  to  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  repayment  of  indebtedness  (other 
than  indebtedness  deecrlbed  in  subpara- 
graph (B) ) ,  which  has  not  been  provided  for 
m  advance  by  appropriation  Acts. 

(D)  to  make  payments  (including  lo«ms 
and  grants),  which  have  not  been  provided 
for  In  advance  by  appropriation  Acts,  to  any 
person  or  govenunent  If.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  containing  such  authority, 
the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  make  such 
payments  to  persons  or  governments  who 
meet  the  requirements  established  by  such 
law.  and 

(E)  to  obligate  the  United  States  to  make 
outlays  by  any  other  TTvwanji  which  has  not 
been  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

LIMITATION  ON  NEW  PERMANENT 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  603.  Beginning  with  the  second  session 
of  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  in  either  House  to  consider  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  which  pro- 
vides new  permanent  budget  authority  un- 
less such  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  has 
been  reported  or  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  that  House. 

aXQTTiaKMKNT  Or  AOVAKCa  ATTTHoaiZATIOira  BT 
LaClSLATTVE  COMMrTTEZS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  LEOisukTTON  Subject  to  Point 
or  OaoEB. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  (or  conference  report  there- 
on) authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budg- 
et authority  for  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Ekexcenct  Watvex. — A  motion  to 
waive  or  suspend  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  any  bill,  resolution,  or  confer- 
ence report  may  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 701(b).  only  If  the  report  accompanying 
such  bill  or  resolution,  or  the  Joint 
statement  accompanying  such  conference 
report,  sets  forth  the  existence  of  an  emer- 
gency or  other  unusual  circumstance  which 
requires  Its  consideration. 

JCKlSOUmON    TO    XESCIND    BtTSWET   ACTHOaiTT 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Amendment  or  Senate 
Rules — Subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph  1 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and 
the  rescission  of  appropriations". 

lb)  Amendment  or  Hocbe  Rtn.Ea. — Para- 
graph (a)  of  clause  2  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  the 
rescission  of  appropriations". 

TITLE  VII— TWO-TEAR  BUDGET 

Sxc.  701.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  January  1,  197S,  the  President's 
budget  shall  also  contain  his  budget  esti- 


mates for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year; 
and  the  legislation  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  pursuant  to  section 
101(a)  (2)  and  secUon  103(d)  shaU  establish 
limitations  on  outlays  and  budget  authority 
for  both  fiscal  years  included  In  the  F>resl- 
dent's  budget  submission. 

TITLE  VlII— BULKMAKINO  POWER; 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

ExxBciax  or  kuixmaking  pown 

Sxc.   701.    (a)    The   provisions   of   titles   I. 

IV,  and  VI  and  of  this  section  are  enacted 

by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
ahaU  be  considered  as  part  of  the  mles  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rtiles  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
in  such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner^  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Any  rule  provided  In  this  Act  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  by  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  only  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present. 

(c)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  sustained  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
that  House,  that  any  bill,  resolution, 
amendment,  motion,  or  other  matter  Is  not 
In  order  by  reason  of  any  rule  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer may  be  overruled  only  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present. 


arr»LHVE  dates 

Sec.  702.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  therein — 

(1)  titles  I,  n,  and  HI  sbaU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  tlUes  IV.  V,  and  VI  shaU  i4>ply  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  January 
I.  1975,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdale) 
in  introducing  the  "Congressional  Budg- 
et Control  and  Reform  Act  of  1973."  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
toS.  1541. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
impact  which  Federal  spending  has  upon 
our  economy  and  upon  the  daily  lives  of 
all  Americans.  Indeed  the  exercise  of  our 
constitutional  spending  power  Is  the  most 
pervasive  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
Congress.  Levels  of  employment,  rates  of 
Inflation  and  productivity,  and  balance 
of  paj-ments  are  all  key  issues  in  eco- 
nomic policy  which  are  addressed  In  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

The  nature,  extent,  and  direction  of 
Just  about  all  Federal  activities  is  deter- 
mined by  the  aggregate  impact  of  this 
process.  EHiring  the  last  year,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  devoted  great 
efforts  to  aoalyzlng  and  reforming  the 
process  by  which  Congress  makes  Its  an- 
nual decisions  relating  to  our  Federal 
budget.  Extensive  hearings  on  the  prac- 
tice and  effects  of  Executive  impound- 
ment and  upon  the  appropriations  and 
legislative  revenue  raising  processes  have 
been  held.  Both  Houses  have  passed  anti- 
impoundment  legislation. 

The  Senate  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
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ator  Eiiviif  is  presently  considering  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  congressional  budget  reform.  As  a 
memt>er  of  the  committee  who  has  ex- 
amined this  difficult  issue  most  carefully. 
I  am  convinced  that  effective  control  by 
the  Congress  over  the  funds  it  makes 
available  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  requires: 

First.  An  Informed  congressional  de- 
termination of  the  desirable  volume, 
range  and  direction  of  program  activity; 

Second.  Congressional  exercise  of  In- 
dependent judgment  concerning  the  fi- 
nancial resources,  required  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  support  ef- 
fectively such  volume,  range  smd  direc- 
tion of  program  activity; 

TTilrd.  Availability  of  congressional 
sources  of  Information  and  analysis  as  a 
basis  for  the  exercise  of  independent  and 
Informed  judgments; 

Fourth.  Some  reasonable  and  practical 
procedures  to  integrate  the  spending  de- 
cisions process ; 

Fifth.  The  reform  of  the  timing  of  the 
appropriations  process  to  require  more 
ordered  consideration  of  spending ; 

Sixth.  An  effective  spending  ceiling  but 
one  which  does  not  emasculate  the  ap- 
propriations process:  and 

Seventh.  A  workable  procedure  to  im- 
plement and  effectuate  that  celling 
should  spending  authority  exceed  the 
ceiling. 

Many  Senators  have  given  substantial 
attention  to  the  broad  problem  of  con- 
gressional budget  reform.  I  respect  the 
approEich  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
Senators  Ervik,  Percy,  and  Metcalf; 
however,  I  found  a  more  congenial  ap- 
proach, sponsored  jointly  by  Senators 
MusKn.  Brock,  and  Magwxtson. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  added  contribu- 
tion to  this  thinking.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Mondale  and 
I  Introduce  today  deals  with  the  problem 
of  setting  budget  priorities  consistent 
with  economic  reality,  while  preserving 
the  capability  to  involve  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  setting  of  national  prior- 
ities on  an  informed  basis.  There  Is 
discipline  In  our  bill.  There  is  genuine 
reform  of  a  process  which  has  long  cried 
out  for  reform.  In  summary,  that  reform 
is  found  in  the  following  objectives: 

Plrst.  Establishment  of  budget  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate,  with 
rotating  membership,  including  members 
of  legislative  committees,  on  which  no 
member  would  serve  more  than  6-year 
term; 

Second.  Provision  for  enactment  of  an 
overall  congressional  celling,  with  rec- 
ommended subcellings,  before  July  1  of 
each  year; 

Third.  Provision  for  completion  of  ap- 
propriations by  July  1,  and  when  appro- 
priations exceed  the  ceiling,  for  prorata 
reduction  of  all  appropriations   items; 

Fourth.  Provision  for  a  second  budget 
resolution,  before  the  end  of  each  session 
to  make  any  adjustments  in  the  Impact 
of  prorata  cuts  or  In  the  overall  spending 
limit; 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  congres-slonal 
Office  of  the  Budget,  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties, both  to  assist  the  budget  comnJElees 
and  Members  of  Congress  In  dealing  with 
budget  questions  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance In  assessing  the  social  Impact  of  the 


budget   and  the  success  of  the  social 

programs; 

Sixth.  Provision  for  congressional 
adoption  of  budgets  on  a  2-year  basis  so 
that  the  long-term  consequences  of  ini- 
tial commitments  may  be  better  under- 
stood and  debated ;  and 

Seventh.  Provision  for  the  placement 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  a  calendar 
year  basis  to  permit  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  budget,  and 
to  permit  appropriations  to  be  complete 
before  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides a  workable  way  for  Congress  to 
undertake  its  examination  of  the  needs 
and  pTom^jn  alternatives,  and  the  allo- 
cation or  limited  dollars  to  diverse  hu- 
man needs.  It  will  establish  a  means  for 
a  responsible  and  disciplined  execution 
by  Congress  of  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
budget  policy  field. 

It  will  allow  Congress  to  acquire  the 
means  for  the  gathering  of  interpretive 
and  analytical  data  on  spending  and  re- 
lated program  matters.  Most  impor- 
tantly. It  will  facilitate  the  use  of  objec- 
tive expenditures  analyses  to  help  It  form 
independent  judgments  on  appropria- 
tions matters.  I  trust  that  some  of  the 
solutions  which  will  begin  to  resolve  these 
problems  are  found  in  this  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OP     A 
RESOLUTION 

senate  resolution  lis 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevkhson,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastorx)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  113,  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Senate  Committee  Systems. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Imniifrratlon  and 
Naturalization,  vice  Raymond  P.  Parrell, 
retired 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  od 
or  before  Wednesday,  October  10,  1973, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statemmt 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HKARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS  BY  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  COMMITTKE 

Mr.  EAOLETON  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
nomlnatkm  of  Fred  B.  Ugast  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  E>i5trlot  of  Columbia,  and  oa  the 
nomination  of  William  R.  Stratton  to  be 
a  member  of  the  PubUc  Servloe  Oommli- 


sion  (tf  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  od 
Wednesday, October  17, 1973,  at  9:30  am. 
in  room  6226,  New  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing. Persons  wishing  to  present  testimony 
at  this  hearing  should  contact  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Harris,  staff  director  of  the  District 
Committee,  room  6222,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  by  noon  on  Friday,  October 
12.  1973. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OP    HEARING    ON 
RETAIL  PETROLEUM  PRICES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Mr.  John  T.  Dun- 
lop,  Executive  Director,  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  on  regulations  conceming  the 
retail  price  of  petroleum  products  at  1 :  30 
p.m.,  October  9,  1973,  room  5302,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PHASE  IV 
PETROLEHJM  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  un- 
der the  phase  IV  regulations  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  as  they  relate  to  petro- 
leimi  products,  major  oU  comptany  pro- 
ducers and  refiners  have  been  allowed  to 
automatically  pass  through  their  In- 
creased product  costs  to  the  retailer.  But 
the  retailer,  typically  a  small  business- 
man, has  not  in  turn  been  allowed  to 
automatically  pass  through  his  costs. 

This  discrimination  prompted  me, 
silong  with  Senator  McIirrrRi  and  17 
other  cosponsors,  to  Intrtxluce  8.  2453.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabilizatian 
Act  to  correct  Inequities  in  the  phase  rv 
petroleum  regulations.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urt>an  Affairs,  as  were 
several  other  bills  on  this  same  subject 
introduced  by  other  Senators. 

After  threats  of  station  shutdowns  and 
a  growing  concern  in  Congress  and  else- 
where sJx>ut  the  injustice  of  the  regula- 
tions, the  CLC  acted  Friday  to  amend  the 
regulations.  The  Coimcll  changed  the 
computatlcHi  date  of  the  margin  per  gal- 
lon for  retailers,  helping  to  correct  one  of 
the  problems  the  Council  had  artificially 
created  The  Council  also  allowed  a  pass- 
through  of  costs  incurred  by  retailers 
through  September  28. 

But  the  Council's  acticm  on  Friday  did 
not  address  the  fundamental  inequity 
caused  by  its  regulations — the  fact  that 
major  oil  producers  and  refiners  could 
increase  and  pass  their  c»sts  through,  but 
the  small  retailer  could  not.  Since  last 
Friday,  seven  major  oil  ctjmpanles  have 
announced  price  increases  ranging  from 
0.2  cents  to  3.6  cents  per  gallon  for  gaso- 
line, heating  oil,  and  other  refined  petro- 
leum prodiKts.  These  new  costs  cannot  t>e 
passed  on  by  the  retailers. 

Legislation  may.  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  Council  should  at  least  be 
called  upon  to  explain  Its  continued  poli- 
cies favoring  the  major  producers  aiKl 
refiners  at  the  expense  cd  small  petro- 
leum retaflers 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  there- 
fore, will  hold  hearings  next  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Octoljw  9.  on  the  subject  of 
phase  rv  petroleum  regulations.  Dr  John 
Dunlop  Is  scheduled  to  testify,  and  he 
win  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  Coun- 
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cil's  policies.  A  main  focus  of  the  hear- 
ing is  to  determine  whether  congressional 
action  is  needed  to  correct  the  regulations 
before  the  end  of  the  first  session. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Council  will  take 
definitive  action  to  end  the  dtscrlmina- 
tion  and  hardship  caused  by  its  regula- 
tions. If  not.  it  may  be  Incimibent  upon 
the  Congress  to  act. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  SPECIAL  VISIT  TO  DISNEY  WORLD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfir.  President,  a 
press  release  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion recently,  describing  an  unforget- 
table trip  for  46  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  from  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area,  to  Disney  World 
in  Florida. 

I  want  to  share  this  human  Interest 
story  with  my  colleagues,  because  it  is 
the  type  of  event  that  ought  to  make 
the  headlines  more  often  In  our  dally 
newspapers.  Instead  of  a  constant  fare 
of  stories  of  man's  imhumanity  to  man, 
we  need  to  hear  more  often  of  such  gen- 
uine examples  of  human  concern  volun- 
tarily expressed  by  Americans. 

The  Disney  World  excursion  for  these 
children  from  St.  Gertrude's  School  In 
Washington  wsis  arranged  last  spring  by 
Mrs.  Ruby  Gibson  of  the  American  Travel 
Association.  Such  efforts  merit  public  at- 
tention and  deserve  our  sincere  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  describing 
this  tour  by  Amtrak  train  and  bus,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Pkess  Rzleasb 

Ask  anyone  who's  been  there  and  theyll 
tell  you  that  Disney  World  is  entertainment. 
Donald  Ducks  and  Mickey  Mouses  dance 
through  the  streets,  brass  bands  pop  up  out 
of  nowhere  for  Impromptu  serenades,  rides 
and  spectacular  sights  abound. 

All  the  magic  of  Disney  World  was  shared 
In  a  special  way  recently  by  46  mentally  re- 
tarded and  emotionally  disturbed  children 
from  St.  Gertrude's  School  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

Benedictine  Sister  Luanne  Monckton  was 
one  of  ten  adults  who  accompanied  the  group. 
"It  was  Just  a  wonderful  experience.  Perfect! 
If  we  had  It  to  do  over  again,  we  wouldn't 
change  a  thing,"  Sister  said. 

The  trip,  including  motels,  transportation 
to  Orlando.  Fla..  and  local  transportation, 
meals  and  other  side  trips  were  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Ruby  Olbson  of  the  American  Travel 
Association  (ATA). 

The  ATA  is  a  Cooperative  and  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  national  and  regional  organi- 
zations to  provide  travel  and  recreetlonal 
services  for  members. 

ATA  has  provided  years  of  service  to  mem- 
bers ana  non-members  alike  from  round-the- 
world  group  tours  to  short  bus  trips. 

Several  cooperative  organizations.  Includ- 
ing The  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  the  Foun- 
dation for  Cooperative  Housing.  United  Hous- 
ing Foundation  and  others  are  owners  of  the 
ATA. 

Sister  Luanne  said  the  ATA  had  planned 
several  trips  for  St.  Gertrude's  In  the  past 
and  went  to  them  again  for  this  Disney  World 
ezcvuslon. 

The  trip  lasted  six  days  and  began  with 
an  overnight  train  ride  from  Washington  to 


Orlando    via    Amtrak.    In    addition    to    the 

Disney  World  outings,  there  were  side  trips 
to  Cypress  Gardens  and  Busch  Gardens.  The 
return  trip  was  again  aboard  an  Amtrak 
train. 

The  train  ride.  Incidentally,  was  something 
of  a  sign  of  the  times.  Sister  said  it  was 
chosen  because  most  of  the  children  had 
experienced  a  plane  flight  but  almost  none 
of   them  had  ever  traveled  by   train. 

"It  was  an  educational-fun  trip."  Sister 
ejq)lalned.  since  It  afforded  the  children  both 
entertainment  and  learning  experiences  like 
ordering  food  In  restaurants  and  traveling  by 
bus  and  train. 

The  children's  parents  report  the  young- 
sters talked  about  nothing  but  the  trip  for 
days  afterward.  "They'd  go  back  next  week 
If  they  could,"  Sister  Luanne  said.  "It's  one 
of  the  nicest  places  I've  ever  been.  It's  the 
cleanest,  most  fabulous  place — and  every- 
body was  snxUlng,  I  dldnt  see  one  crabby 
face  there."  Everyone  was  helpful,  she  added. 
In  showing  the  children  a  good  time. 

St.  Gertrude's  hopes  to  make  regular  an- 
nual trips  but  It  probably  won't  be  on  the 
scale  of  the  Disney  World  adventure.  This 
year's  trip  was  the  first  in  some  time  since 
the  school's  funds  have  been  used  in  a  build- 
ing program  the  past  few  years. 

St.  Gertrude's  has  been  In  operation  since 
1926.  Resident  students  from  Eastern  states 
make  up  most  of  its  enrollment  along  with 
nine  day  students. 

The  trip — all  six  days  of  It — came  off  with- 
out mishap.  "No  accidents,"  Sister  Luanne 
said,  "but  wouldn't  you  know  it.  We  got  back 
on  Sunday  safe  and  sound  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  our  youngest  girl  came  down  with 
chicken  pox." 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLAN  REFORM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  memorandum  contain- 
ing a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  pension 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  month. 
It  contains  severaJ  innovative  recom- 
mendations, including  one  regarding  in- 
tegration of  the  private  pension  system 
with  social  security  in  a  way  which  would 
result  in  considerable  savings  to  the  so- 
cial security  program.  The  memorandum 
was  prepared  by  Robert  H.  Pickering 
and  John  C.  Stoltz,  of  Robert  H.  Picker- 
ing ti  Associates,  Ltd.,  in  Denver. 

Unfortunately,  the  memorandum  was 
not  available  to  me  imtil  sifter  S.  4  and 
S.  1179  had  already  been  reported  out  of 
committee,  which  made  full  considera- 
tion of  these  proposals  Impossible  In 
the  Senate.  The  memorandum  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  I  hope  It  will 
get  the  careful  consideration  it  warrants. 
Although  the  Senate  has  already  acted 
on  S.  4,  I  think  the  new  Ideas  contained 
in  this  memorandum  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate  conferees  after  the  House 
has  acted  on  a  pension  bill. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  excellent  memo- 
randum be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Mnco  RxGAKoiMo  ParvATK  Pxnszon  Pi.am 

Retosm 
(By  Robert  H.  Pickering  &  Associates.  Ltd.) 
In  regard  to  inequities  concerning  private 
pension  plans.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  propose  and 
pass  legislation  which  may  serve  to  cure  sev- 
eral Ills  at  one  time.  While  we  do  agree  with 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  funding,  portabU- 


Ity.  and  trustee  and  fiduciary  responslbU- 
Ity.  we  were  somewhat  concerned  at  the 
final  version  of  the  bUl  as  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

BTTMICAKT 

Eligibaity:  We  would  agree  with  Senator 
Hartke  that  the  maximum  eligibility  age 
should  be  afi.  cx'  two  years  of  service— 
whichever  comes  later. 

Deductible  contributiona :  While  we  did 
not  agree  with  the  committee  proposal  lim- 
iting deductible  contributions  to  $7,500  per 
year,  we  also  cannot  agree  with  the  final 
version  as  passed,  allowing  for  75%  of  sal- 
ary (up  to  a  maximum  of  $75,000)  as  a  retire- 
ment benefit  for  owner-employees  without 
aome  further  limitations 

We  would  propose  that  a  limit  of  $30,000 
contribution  per  year  per  any  employee  be 
used  as  a  pivot  point  In  computing  retire- 
ment benefits.  Our  proposal  In  this  area 
would  tle-m  with  the  existing  allowable 
spread  for  Covered  and  Excess  Compensa- 
tion as  defined  by  Social  Security. 

Double  integration:  For  qualified  plans 
where  retirement  benefits  exceed  $18,000  per 
year,  we  propose  that  a  new  Social  Security 
integration  schedule  be  adopted,  thereby 
saving  the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  much  as  $a6.000,(X)0.(X)0  per  year  by  1986. 

Death  benefits  of  qualified  retirement 
plans:  We  are  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of 
Pre-Retirement  death  benefits  in  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  worker. 

Treasury  bills — special  issue:  A  special 
class  of  Treasury  BUI  to  be  Issued  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  only — for  In- 
vestment by  the  portability  trust  would  pro- 
vide additional  monies  to  the  General  Fund 
at  far  mere  reasonable  rates  than  It  now 
enjoys  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduce  costs 
of  administration  of  the  fund. 

Reasoning  for  proposed  changes — eligi- 
bility: The  proposed  legislation  do*s  not  take 
Into  account  that  younger  people  buUd  up 
experience  as  they  mature  in  their  Jobs. 
While  National  statistics  Indicate  that  an 
employee  changes  his  Job  three  times  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  30.  we  feel  that 
these  employees  do  provide  reasonable  pro- 
duction, based  on  compensation.  Where 
consideration  of  this  point  Involves  a  profit 
s?uiring  plan,  these  employees  should  not 
be  excluded. 

Deductible  contributions:  The  proposal 
would  call  for  a  pivot  point  of  $20,(X>0  per 
year  contribution  for  any  one  employee.  If 
the  contribution  exceeds  $20,000,  then  a  re- 
duction In  the  aUowable  integration  spread 
would  resTilt: 

The  maximum  spread  aUowable  under  Rev- 
enue Ruling  71-446  in  a  fixed  benefit  plan 
Is  37.5%.  If  the  plan  carries  Insurance,  It  Is 
33.3%.  The  present  social  security  base  Is 
$10,800  per  year  or  $900  per  month.  There- 
fore, If  a  fixed  benefit  plan  calls  for  10% 
of  the  first  $900,  up  to  47.6%  of  the  differ- 
ence between  $900  and  the  actual  Monthly 
Compensation  may  be  added  to  produce  the 
retirement  benefit.  In  the  case  of  a  partially 
or  fuUy  Insured  plan,  10%  of  the  original 
$900  will  then  allow  a  maximum  of  43J% 
In  excess  of  the  Covered  Compensation  to  be 
computed  for  retirement.  In  the  case  of  a 
profit  sharing  or  money  purchase  plan,  a  10% 
coverage  of  the  first  $900  per  month  will 
allow  a  contribution  of  17%  on  the  excess, 
since  the  aUowable  spread  for  these  plans  is 
7%. 

No  cost  or  contribution  limits  would  be  set 
for  fixed  benefit  plana,  but  retirement  bene- 
fits could  not  exceed  100%  of  compensation 
for  the  three  years  producing  the  highest 
average  in  the  five  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding retirement.  Contributions  under 
money  purchase,  profit  sharing,  or  Keogh 
plans  would  be  limited  to  16%  of  compen- 
sation, per  covered  employee. 

Under  out  propoeal.  If  the  $20,000  contri- 
bution limit  Is  exceeded  (per  any  employee) , 
on  a  cumulative  basis,  the  allowable  integra- 
Uoa  apntX  would  b«   reduoed  by  S%   for 
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each  $1,000  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  con-  a  reduction  of  10%  of  the  social  security  n-  We  suggest  that  the  final  bill  be  amended 
trlbutlon  for  a  fixed  benefit  plan,  up  to  a  tlrement  benefit  to  an  employee;  up  to  60%,  to  allow  exclusion  of  death  l>enefitB  from 
maximum  of  30%.  A  one  percent  reductloo  for  each  $100  Increment  or  fraction,  thereof  Federal  Estate  tax  If  the  death  of  a  worker 
would  occur  In  a  money  purchase  or  profit  In  excess  of  $1,500  per  month.  occurs  before  normal  retirement.  We  feel  that 
sharing  plan  for  each  91,000  of  excess  con-  Example:  Private  plan  retirement  benefit  pre-retirement  death  benefits  are  designed 
trlbuticxi,  up  to  a  ma.iiTn^iTn  of  4%.  Thls  (monthly),  $1,670.00.  to  provide  for  the  famUy  of  a  deceased  work- 
reduction  would  be  based  on  a  cumulative  Pivot  point,  $1,500.00.  er.  To  tax  such  monies,  which  might  be 
factor,  therefore,  the  reductions  in  the  al-  Excess,  $170.00.  better  used  by  that  family  for  on-going  sup- 
lowable  spread  would  occur  In  both  a  pen-  Reduction  social  security  benefit  90%.  port,  would  be  an  undue  hardship, 
slon  and  a  profit  sharing  plan  if  the  com-  Reduction  in  dollars  based  on  maximum  Treasury  blUs-speclal  Issue :  We  would  pro- 
pany  sponsored  a  multiple  plan  program.  1973.  POse  that  a  treasury  bill  be  created  especially 

Retlremont:  worker,  $276.00.  for  the  portability  trust  fxmd.  These  bills 

^^*™P^-    ^           .__    .,                      .,   _.  Reduction  of  monthly  benefit,  $65.28.  would  carry  an   interest  rate  of  6^%   per 

Employee  A:   contribution $21,000  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^j^^  social  security  annxmi.  Six  percent  would  be  credited  to  the 

Employee  B:   contribution ^'000  base  Increase,  the  dollar  reduction,  of  course,  account  of  the  participant,  with   "4%  lielng 

will   go  proportionately  higher,   and  as  the  retained  to  cover  administration  costs.  The 

Total    contribution ^     44,000  cost  of  Uvlng  Increases,  the  basic  $1,500  could  bUls  could  be  varied  In  Interest  rate-upward. 

AUowable   contribution -^     44.000  »iao  be  raised!  but  not  down,  below  the  6Vi%    level.  The 

Bs,                                                          Based  on  the  1958  CSO  mortaUty  table  and  base  level  would  prevent  an  attack  by  the 

**''*•*   4,000  on  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  concerning  General   Fund,   of   funds   In  the   portabmty 

Fixed  benefit  reduction  In  spread,  20  per-  the  vears  1913-1925,  we  estimate  the  savings  account  as  has  happened  in  the  past  to  ao- 

cent.  to  Social  Security  as  high  as  $26,000,000,000  clal  security  funds. 

Money  purchase  reduction  In  spread,  4  per-  per  year  by  1990.  The  mortality  tables  indl-  As  we  see  It,  there  are  four  main  advan- 

cent.  eate  that  the  average  lUe  span  of  the  pb-  tages  to  this  proposal: 

Profilt  sharing  reduction  In  spread,  4  per-  tlrement  worker  in  1973  will  be  12.9  years.  1.  The  portabUlty  fund  has  a  ready  made 

cent.  Therefore,  In  order  to  arrive  at  our  figure  of  money  market  for  Investment. 

Thikt   is,    the   base   covered   compensation  $26,000,000,000,  we  use  a  12.9  year  cycle  as-  2.   The   General   Fund   has   an    additional 

percentage  would  be  increased  as  follows:  In  sumlng  that  40.000  families  per  year  (2%  of  money  source  at  lower  rates  than  It  might 

a  fixed  benefit  plan  10%  of  base  compensa-  the  working  population  for  each  year)   will  otherwise  enjoy. 

tlon    plus    43.3%    of    excess    compensation  be  effected  by  the  $1,500  pivot.  We  multiply  3.  The  Federal  Government  becomes  the 

would  be  changed  to  30%  of  base  compensa-  by  $55.26  per  month    (1973  figures  only  for  guarantor  for  fund  Investment  at  a  savings 

tlon    plus    43.3%    of    excess    compensation,  social   security)    and  find  that  each  worker  to  Itself. 

thereby  increasing  benefits  to  lower  paid  em-  in  the  12.9  year  cycle  has  a  basic  reduction  4.  The  employee  enjoys  a  fair  rate  of  re- 
ployees.  In  the  case  of  money  pxirchase,  or  of  $8,044.96.  Multiply  that  by  40,000  and  the  tiirn  without  fear  of  negative  results, 
profit  sharing  plans,  the  7%  allowable  spread  savings  to  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra-  In  our  opinion,  the  adoption  of  the  abov» 
would  be  reduced  by  3%.  tlon  becomes  $341,798,400  per  year.  This  fig-  proposals  In  conjunction  with  those  other 
NoTx:  1.  We  do  not  recommend  that  cov-  ure,  compounded  after  12.9  years,  produces  areas  covered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Corn- 
ered salary  be  limited  to  $100,000.  as  corpo-  a  savings  of  $26,916,624,000  after  the  first  mlttee  constitutes  a  major  shift  In  the  phU- 
rate  contributions  which  are  based  on  excess  12.9  year  cycle  has  been  completed.  osophy  concerning  retirement  benefits.  The 
of  the  $25,000  pivot  point  per  employee  wUl  The  above  figures  are  based  on  a  20%  re-  Administration  proposed  In  1966  that  more 
face  additional  deposits  on  behalf  of  lower  ductlon.  A  10%  reduction  produces  i4>prozl-  responsibility  for  retirement  benefits  be 
paid  employees.  mately  $1.4  blUlon  dollars  reduction  in  so-  shifted  to  the  private  sector;  thereby  rellev- 
2.  Alternate  method:  We  would  suggest  an  clal  security  pay-outs  In  a  12.9  year  cycle  Ing  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstrtalon  of 
alternate  method  be  allowed  in  the  compu-  (baaed  on  40,000  qualifying  workers).  some  of  Its  respKinslblllty. 
tatlon  of  allowable  contributions.  The  retiring  workw  who  Is  to  be  reduoed  Obviously,  there  have  been  many  dlscus- 

A.  A  corporation  would  have  the  option  of  In  benefit  would  receive  a  lump  sum  from  slons  regarding  this  matter  In  the  past.  How- 
deducting  contributions  of  up  to  the  $26,000  Social  Security  In  an  amount  of  one  year's  ever,  for  some  reason,  Uttle  or  no  thought 
per  person  pivot  without  regard  to  the  reduc-  contribution  (employee's  only)  for  each  has  been  given  to  this  particular  concept, 
tlon  of  the  spread.  lO'^  reduction,  non-taxable,  thereby  causing  This  legislation  Is  Important  both  from  the 

B.  Contributions  would  be  allowed  up  to  a  $26,056,000  pay-out  per  year  for  a  total  standpoint  of  protection  of  the  retiring  work- 
20%  of  the  total  contribution  made  by  a  cor-  during  the  cycle  of  $323,222,400  for  each  10%  er  and  ultimately,  to  the  stability  of  our 
poratlon  to  any  qualified  plan  or  plans,  per  reduction.  Applying  that  figure  to  the  20%  economy.  Government  economists  are  In 
employee,  subject  to  Individual  plan  provl-  reduction  Instituted  above.  It  creates  a  $646.-  agreement  that  private  pension  plans  do  not 
slons.  444.800    pay-out    by    Social    Security    to    re-  contribute    to    our    inflationary    spiral.    We 

C.  Non- Integrated  plans  would  not  be  af-  tired  workers.  Subtract  this  from  the  $26.-  should  encourage  contributions,  and  Indeed, 
fected  by  either  the  basic  computation  limits,  916,624,000  normally  anticipated  during  the  the  expainslon  of  the  private  i>en6lon  pro- 
or  the  limits  of  the  Alternate  Method.  How-  12  year  cycle  and  you  still  have  $26,270,179,-  gram  in  future  years.  We  feel  that  additional 
ever.  In  the  case  of  overlapping  Pension  and  200  In  projected  savings  baaed  on  the  1973  provisions  should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
Profit  Sharing  plans,  integration  of  either  figure.  We  have  additional  figures  to  support  incltislon  of  a  greater  number  of  workers 
plan  wUl  subject  both  plans  to  limits  Im-  the  aforementioned  theorem.  By  adopting  a  under  the  private  p>enslon  plans.  In  this  way, 
posed  under  the  basic  computation,  or  alter-  program  of  coordination  of  private  plans  and  -we  can  Insure  that  the  working  man  or 
nate  method.  Both  plans  must  be  adminls-  Social  Security  retirement  benefits,  we  could  woman  receives  reasonable  funds  with  which 
tered  under  the  same  method  limit,  I.e.  possibly  put  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra-  to  support  himself  during  retirement, 
basic  computation  or  alternate  method.  tlon  on  a  sound  financial  footing  by  the  year 

D.  If  a  change  Is  made   from   the   basic  1990  without  unduly  raising  social  security  '" 

computation      method      to      the      alternate  taxes.  PHAFIMACISTS  FIOHT  AGAINST 

method,  reversion  to  the  basic  method  will  In  analyzing  this  situation  from  a  broad  DRUG  ABUSE 

not   be   allowed   for   a   period   of   five    years  view,  we  look  at  three  major  advantages  to 

from  the  date  of  change,  and  then  only  with  "Double  Integration:"  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  my 

the  approval  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  1.  Employers  and  employees  will  maintain,  3    years    as    chairman    of    the    Juvenile 

We  also  feel  that  this  format  should  be  or  reduce  Social  Security  contributions  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I  have  con- 
extended  under  HR-10,  thereby  allowing  thereby  allowing  for  additional  profits  to  be  ducted  an  Intensive  investigation  into  the 
^^^"^  JZ^^'^^"^,  contributions.  However,  ^^-^  the  benefit  of  the  General  Fund,  diversion,  trafiBc  and  abuse  of  legitimate- 
under  HR-IO  we  feel  the  owner-employee  2.  The  Social  Security  Administration  ,  oroduced  narcotic  and  nonnarcotic 
should  not  be  lUnltad  to  an  upper  amount  could  be  put  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  if  ^^  Proaucea  narcouc  ana  nonnarcoiic 
but  by  the  same  token,  should  be  required  emphasis  were  placed  on  providing  benefits  drugs. 

to  contribute  the  same  percentage  of  salary  for  those  people  who  are  unable  to  provide  Not  drugs  illicitly  growTi  in  Turkey  and 

for  every  employee,   as  he  oontributee   for  fully  for  themselves.  refined  in  Prance.  Not  drugs  grown  and 

himself.  We  further  propose  that  an  addl-  3.  This  concept  would  force  corporations  refined  In   Asia's  Golden   Triangle.   But 

tlonal  limit  be  set  to  provide  an  equitable  to  Include  greater  numbers  of  employees,  and  dangerous    drugs    produced   legitimately 

retirement  for  all.  virtually  elUnlnate  excess  plans.  within  our  own  borders 

Double  integration:   2nd  phase:   We  pro-  Death   benefits:    The  committee  has  also  m^   have    foimd    that    far    too    manv 

poee  that  a  $1,500  pivot  point  be  established  proposed  that  death  benefits  provided  by  re-  __„„,„  v,„,^  «.^  »v.„  f,»,^ifi„„„i   k,.*  <.^^tJL 

IsT  basis  for  the  rLeptl^  of  social  security  tlrement  plans  be  Included  for  Federal  Es-  ^J^.'      dr^     he^^kS^JSr 

retirement  benefits  since  the  Social  Security  tate  tax  purposes    We  feel  that  a  modlfica-  rf^SJlor^^ed   foT  legltoite^eScal 

Administration  wUl  be  appraised  of  pension  tlon  of  this  proposal  Is  absolutely  necessary  orUK-^Toaucea   lor    legiumaie    meoicai 

benefits  received  by  employees.  If  the  pro-  In  order  to  protect  the  worker  and  his  family.  PUrpos^— rationale.     Tms     unlortunate 

posed  legislation  Is  enacted,  the  Admlnlstra-  While  this  area  has  been  subject  to  some  distinction  has  served  to  perpetuate  the 

tlon  has  basis  for  control.  abuse,  we  propose  a  slight  change  to  the  com-  belief  that  so-called  "soft"  drugs,  such  as 

We  would  suggest  that  retirement  benefits  mlttee  recommendation  which  will  eliminate  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  meth- 

as  provided  by  private  pension  plans,  cause  the  problem.  aqualone,  involve  little  risk  to  the  abuser. 
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As  many  subcommittee  witnesses,  par- 
ticularly the  former  abusers,  made 
abundantly  clear,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Casual  attitudes,  the  failure  of  all  con- 
cerned to  put  polydrug  abuse  in  proper 
perspective — they  outnumber  heroin 
abusers  17  to  1— and  a  readily  available 
supply  are  intimately  linked  with  the 
current  abuse  and  extent  to  which  per- 
sons, particularly  our  youth,  are  becom- 
ing dependent  on  these  drugs. 

Diversion  from  legitimate  channels 
occurs  at  all  levels  of  distribution.  This 
includes  thefts,  employee  pilferage,  un- 
authorized sales  and  in  some  instances 
excessive  and  even  unlawful  prescribing 
and  dispensing.  Quite  often  the  feared 
and  despised  "pusher"  is  a  family's  own 
medicine  cabinet. 

Our  earlier  success  with  the  amphet- 
amines, the  recent  decision  on  meth- 
aqualone  and  what  I  hope  will  be  prompt 
action  on  the  short-acting  barbiturates 
are  important  steps  in  limiting  the  diver- 
sion of  legitimately  manufactured  drugs 
to  Illicit  purposes. 

Yet  before  we  truly  "turn  the  corner 
on  drug  abuse"  we  must  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  all  concemed.  from  Federal  of- 
ficials to  school  teachers,  from  doctors 
to  prosecutors,  from  drug  companies  to 
former  addicts,  to  do  their  part  to  com- 
bat a  major  health  and  criminal  prob- 
lem reaching  its  tragic  tenacles  into  all 
corners  of  American  life. 

Pharmacists  have  a  special  role  to  fill 
in  the  battle  a«ain.st  drug  traffic  and 
abuse. 

As  officials  crack  down  on  illegitimate 
drugs,  abusers  direct  their  efforts  at  the 
legitimate  sources  of  abusable  medicines, 
in  particular  pharmacies.  During  fis- 
cal year  1973  thefts  of  controlled  sub- 
stances stolen  from  distribution  chan- 
nels rose  hy  15  percent — from  2.974  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year  to  3,408  in  the 
second  half.  During  the  same  year  thefts 
from  phannacies  rose  from  57  percent  of 
the  total  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
to  77  percent  during  the  second  half. 
Night  break-ins  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  thefts  reported,  with 
armed  robbery  being  the  second  most 
utilized  method  at  17  percent  of  the 
total. 

A  far  less  visible,  but  apparently 
equally  important  source  of  diversion  is 
prescription  fraud.  Concern  with  the  al- 
leged ease  with  which  prescription  frauds 
can  be  perpetrated  provided  the  impetus 
for  the  recent  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  study  "Project  Script — 
A  Study  of  Prescription  Fraud  Vulner- 
ability." To  acquire  an  estimate  of  the 
vulnerability,  256-prescription  frauds 
were  attempted  over  a  2-month  period. 
The  attempts  were  evenly  divided  among 
retail  pharmacies  and  mail-order  pre- 
scription firms.  Among  the  variables  in- 
volved were  modes  of  fraud,  drugs, 
geographic  area,  urban  location,  pre- 
scription volume  and  perpetrator  dress 
mode.  Detailed  reports  were  made  by  the 
trained  criminal  investigators  who  acted 
as  fraud  perpetrators.  The  results  in- 
dicated that  if  a  fraud  perpetrator  at- 
tempts common  prescription  fraud  in- 
volving representative  drugs  from  Con- 
trolled   Substances    Act    schedules    n 
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through    V,    the    retail    pharmacy    will 
honor  the  prescription  56  percent  of  the 

time. 

Fraudulent  prescriptions  for  schedule 
n  methamphetamine  tablets  were  hon- 
ored significantly  less  than  were  the 
drugs  in  schedule  m,  rv,  and  V,  but  one 
has  a  fairly  even  chance  of  obtaining 
secobarbital — "reds" — and  phenobarbltal 
through  a  forged  prescription  or  even 
by  use  of  a  bogus  prescription.  Few  of 
these  diversions  are  detected  and  report- 
ed as  thefts. 

Another  common  practice  involves  an 
abuser  who  visits  numerous  physicians 
and  complains  of  the  same  relevant  ail- 
ment. From  each  doctor,  the  abuser  re- 
quests and  receives  a  prescription. 
These  prescriptions  are  then  filled  and 
refilled  at  numerous  pharmacies.  Thus 
the  abuser  or  dealer  is  often  able  to  ob- 
tain large  quantities  of  prescription 
drugs  without  being  detected  or  the  di- 
version reported. 

Pharmacists,  indeed,  have  a  special 
role  to  play  in  the  fight  against  drug 
traffic  and  abuse.  Through  educational 
efforts  they  can  help  to  promote  the 
legitimate  use  of  medicine  which  when 
abused  presents  a  danger  to  the  abuser 
and  the  commimity.  Through  efforts  to 
self-police  careless  or  unethical  col- 
leagues and  physicians  who  are  sources 
of  diversions  they  can  combat  the  illegit- 
imate use  of  these  drugs. 

The  September  1973  issue  of  Pharmacy 
Times  entitled  "The  Pharmacists  Drug 
Abuse  Manual,"  reflects  a  commitment 
to  fight  against  drug  abuse  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  role  that  these  practi- 
tioners can  play  in  that  fight.  This  type 
of  volunt^wjy  effort  is  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
fessional aiTd  a  service  to  the  public.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  concerned  with  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  Dr.  Irving  Rubin's 
editorial  and  accompanying  advice  for 
pharmacists,  physicians,  and  patients  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lets  Wipe  Ottt  the  iLLEcrriMATE  Use  of 
Drugs  ! 
Today,  drug  abuse  (with  Its  crime-related 
side  effects)  is  probably  the  nation's  No.  1 
problem.  Unlike  skyrocketing  prices,  you 
can't  put  a  "freeze"  on  drug  abuse  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  its  complexities. 

And  that's  why  the  editors  cf  Ph.'Uim.\ct 
Times  are  Iiighly  pleased  that  thli  Issue  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. This  new  federal  agency  is  ga- 
thering momentum  in  its  attack  on  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  In  doing  so.  DEA  seeks  the 
active  help  of  the  nation's  pharmacists. 

Esscntiilly,  the  drug  abuse  problem  entaUs 
the  following  2  areas: 

( 1 )  The  Illegitimate  use  of  legitimate  me- 
dicinal products: 

(2)  The  Ulegitimate  i:se  of  illegitimate 
drugs. 

These  2  areas  are  related  as  follows :  A  drug 
abuse  officials  crack  down  on  Illegitimate 
drugs,  abusers  direct  their  efforts  at  the  legi- 
timate sources  of  abusable  medicines — phar- 
macies. 

As  a  pharmacist,  you  can  help  In  both  of 
these  areas.  To  do  so.  admittedly,  takes  time. 
However,  your  help  Is  urgently  needed.  More- 
over, the  Ulegitimate  use  of  any  drug  re-em- 
phasizes your  responslbUlty  to  see  to  it  that 
medicines  are  used  properly. 


Thla  Issue  of  Phasmact  Times  provides  the 
ammunition  to  help  you  help  our  naUon  in 
Its  batue  agalnat  drug  abuse.  Wont  you 
help — no  10? 

Irving  RiTBm,  R.  Ph., 
Editor,  PhoTTnacy  Time*. 

Twenty  Wats  To  Improve  Securitt  in  Your 
Pharmact 

Improvement  in  the  physical  security  of 
the  community  pharmacy  occurs  at  several 
different  levels.  The  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
this  security  increase — as  the  means  become 
more  sophisticated.  Some  security  methods 
can  be  as  simple  as  eliminating  the  weak 
spots  in  physical  security  which  Invite  U- 
legal  entry  (i.e..  broken  windows,  door  pa- 
nels, or  poor  locks).  Cluttered  counters, 
aisles,  and  drug  storage  areas  also  invite  the 
loss  of  drugs  by  customers  pilferage.  Caution 
in  employee  hiring  practices  can  help  to  elim- 
inate theft  and  illegal  activities  by  un- 
scrupulous personnel. 

The  pharmacist  is  encouraged  to  take  those 
steps  that  are  within  his  means  to  Unprove 
the  security  of  his  (or  her)  community  phar- 
macy. He  may  receive  additional  help  by 
contacting  the  nearest  Regional  Office  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  .Administration. 
a  guide  to  security 

The  following  20  methods  are  offered  as  a 
guide  to  help  the  community  pharmacist  im- 
prove the  physical  security  of  his  establish- 
ment: 

(1)  Stock  minimal  quantities  of  controlled 
drug  substances. 

(2)  Limit  access  to  drug  storage  areas. 

(3)  Leave  lights  on  within  the  pharmacy 
after  hours  Light  up  the  store  exterior  at 
night  in  order  to  discourage  robberies. 

(4)  Provide  windows  and  doors  with  intru- 
sion detection  devices  (contact  switches,  elec- 
trical lacing), 

(5)  Install  tamp>er-proof  locks. 

(6)  Install  silent  (hold-up)  alarms  for  use 
during  operating  hours. 

(7)  Install  .space  protection  alarm  devices 
within  the  pharmacy— for  use  after  operating 
hours. 

(8)  Install  bars,  break-resistant  glazing 
materials,  metal  shields,  metal  gates,  or 
screens  over  exterior  openings. 

(9)  Connect  the  alarm  sy.stems  to  a  cen- 
tral protective  agency  station  by  means  of  a 
supervised  line, 

(10)  Alarm  interior  "party"  or  common 
walls   (with  an  adjacent  establishment). 

(U)  Use  mirrors  or  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion for  surveillance  of  aisles  and  drug  stor- 
age areas. 

(12)  Practice  proper  control  of  the  kevs  to 
the  pharmacy. 

(13)  Don't  accumulate  large  sums  of  money 
or  large  quantities  of  controlled  substances. 

(14)  Request  a  police  escort  for  after-hour 
prescription  callj. 

(15)  Practice  the  "buddy  system"  at  open- 
ing or  closing  times. 

(16)  Make  sure  that  the  pharmacy  "is  free 
of  customers  before  it  is  locked  up  at  night. 

( 17)  Be  cautious  of  last-minute  customers. 

(18)  Don't  become  a  "soft  touch"  for  dis- 
pensing questionable  prescriptions. 

(19)  Don't  resist  an  armed  hold-up. 

(20)  Invite  frequent  police  patrols  of  the 
area  at  Irregular  Intervals. 


Twelve  Tips  for  Prescribers  of  Controlled 
Drugs 

( 1 )  Keep  your  prescription  blanks  In  a 
safe  place  where  they  can't  be  stolen  easily. 
Minimize  the  number  of  Rx  pads  In  use. 

( 2 )  Write  Rxs  for  Schedule  II  drugs  In  Ink 
or  Indelible  pencil  or  use  a  tyjjewriter.  They 
must  be  signed  by  the  physician. 

(3)  Write  out  the  actual  amount  pre- 
scribed in  addition  to  giving  an  arable  num- 
ber or  roman  numeral — In  order  to  discour- 
age alterations  in  written  prescriptions. 

(4)  Avoid  wrltLng  prescriptions  for  large 
quantities  of  controlled  drug  products  un- 
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leas    you    absolutely    determine    that    such 
quantities  are  necessary. 

(5)  Maintain  only  a  mlnimvim  stock  of 
controlled  drugs  in  your  medical  bag. 

(6)  Take  your  medical  bag  with  you  when 
you're  away  from  your  automobile  or  lock  It 
in  the  trunk. 

(7)  Be  cautious  when  a  patient  tells  you 
that  another  physician  had  been  prescribing 
a  controlled  drug  product  for  him.  Consult 
the  physician  or  the  hospital  records — or  else 
examine  the  patient  thoroughly  and  decide 
for  yourself  If  a  controlled  drug  product 
should  be  prescribed. 

(8)  Prescription  blanks  should  only  be 
used  for  writing  prescriptions — and  not  for 
notes  or  memos.  A  drug  abuser  could  easUy 
erase  the  message,  and  use  the  blank  to 
forge  a  prescription. 

(9)  Never  sign  Rx  blanks  In  advance. 

(10)  Maintain  an  accurate  record  of  con- 
trolled drug  products  you  have  dispensed — 
as  required  by  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
of  1970  and  Its  regulations.  However,  you 
may  administer  medication  to  a  patient  in 
the  course  of  your  normal  professional  prac- 
tice without  maintaining  any  record. 

(11)  Assist  the  pharmacist  when  he  tele- 
phones you  to  verify  Information  about  a 
prescription  you  may  have  written.  A  cor- 
responding responsibility  rests  with  the 
pharmacist  who  dispenses  the  prescription. 

(12)  Phone  the  nearest  office  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  to  obtain  or  to 
furnish  Information.  Your  call  will  be  held  In 
the  strictest  confidence. 

Eight  Ibjportant  Suggestions  for  Patients 
About  Proper  Drug  Usage 

Patients  should  be  advised  to  consult  their 
family  physician  and  pharmacist  with  re- 
si)ect  to  proper  drug  usage. 

As  a  further  help,  here  are  8  suggestions — 
directed  at  the  patient. 

E>o  not  use  anyone's  prescription  medica- 
tion, except  your  own  (i.e.,  those  prescribed 
for  you  by  your  physician) . 

Do  not  haphazardly  use  or  combine  non- 
prescription drug  products  with  prescription 
medications. 

Store  all  medicines  out  of  the  reach  of 
children — as  a  safety  measure. 

Do  not  again  use  prescription  medication 
for  a  condition  which  you  feel  is  similar 
to  the  one  for  which  It  was  originally  pre- 
scribed by  your  physician. 

Take  your  prescription  medication  only 
as  directed  by  your  physician.  It  Is  Just  as 
Impwrtant  not  to  underdose  yourself  as  It  Is 
not  to  overdose  yovirself 

Flush  down  the  toUet  all  prescription 
medication  not  in  current  use. 

Keep  your  prescription  medication  Lii  its 
original  container.  Do  not  transfer  it  to  other 
bottles  or  mix  It  together  with  other  medica- 
tions in  one  bottle. 

Read  the  directions  ani  precautions  which 
accompany  non-prescription   products. 

(Pharmacists  can  reprint  or  mimeograph 
the.se  suggestions,  and  provide  the  Informa- 
tion to  their  patrons — as  a  professional  and 
public  service.) 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE  TV  OF 
THE   OLDER   AMERICANS   ACT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  and  re- 
quested that  funding  for  title  IV.  train- 
ing and  research,  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  be  included  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  My 
request  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
administration  had  failed  to  include 
funding  for  training  in  aging  studies  in 
its  budget.  After  conducting  hearings  on 
this  proposal,  I  became  even  more  con- 


vinced that  there  exists  a  severe  need 
for  persons  trained  In  the  field  of 
gerontology. 

Senator  Pong,  presiding  over  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee's  hearing, 
was  very  receptive  and  attentive  to  my 
request,  as  was  the  entire  committee.  I 
applaud  the  committee  for  recognizing 
the  importance  of  this  need  and  for  in- 
cluding a  total  of  $19  miUion— $7  million 
for  research  and  $12  million  for  train- 
ing—for title  rv. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  growing  num- 
ber of  elderly  in  this  countrj'  are  in  need 
of  services  and  aid  to  enable  them  to  live 
in  comfort  and  security  in  their  own 
homes.  It  is  essential  for  this  coimtry  to 
establish  and  maintain  programs  which 
are  sound  and  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  elderly.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  providing  sufficient  man- 
power to  staff  the  manj'  services  our  Con- 
gress creates. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
with  the  provision  for  funding  for  title 
rv  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Personnel 
in  the  field  of  gerontologj'  is  very  scarce 
today.  I  strongly  support  the  funding  for 
these  training  programs  so  that  the  ger- 
ontological studies  that  have  been  so  pro- 
ductive In  the  past,  may  continue  to 
motivate  and  educate  in  the  field  of  ger- 
ontology. 

INCLUSIVE  TOUR  CHARTERS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  f,he 
targets  of  one  of  the  most  massive  lob- 
bying campaigns  in  memory  in  regard  to 
S.  1739.  a  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  that  would  au- 
thorize airlines  to  sell  low-cost  package 
vacations  to  the  .American  public. 

This  is  a  bill  that  I  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  take  great  pride  in  as 
it  represents  a  very  important  break- 
through for  the  consumer  who  wants 
and  is  entitled  to  low-cost  vacation  tours 
at  rates  far  below  what  are  possible  to- 
day. This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  average  American  to  utilize  air 
transportation  in  conjunction  with  holi- 
day vacations  at  prices  that  he  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  what  it  costs  to  fiy  a  fam- 
ily of  four  acro.ss  the  United  States  to- 
day, as  many  of  us  do  it  regularly  and  at 
great  expense.  And  yet  there  is  another 
way.  a  way  that  is  cheaper  because  it 
takes  advantage  of  the  marvelous  pro- 
ductivity of  high-performance,  high- 
density  aircraft  operating  with  a  full 
load  so  as  to  enormously  cut  the  cost  of 
the  air  transportation  portion  of  the 
vacation. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
nre  so  obWous  that  virtually  every  con- 
sumer-interest group  in  the  United 
States  has  endorsed  it.  The  administra- 
tion has  endorsed  it  and  has  urged  its 
passage.  The  U.S.  Travel  Service  is  en- 
thusia.'Jtic  pbout  it  and  many  large  libor 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  United  Steel  Workers,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO 
r.re  actively  seeking  to  see  that  it  is  en- 
acted. With  s'uch  broad  support  from  the 


American  public  one  would  think  that 
this  bill  would  have  t)een  approved  by 
the  Senate  months  ago.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  is  not  the  case. 

A  group  of  10  scheduled,  trunk  airlines, 
assisted  by  North  Central,  a  local  service 
carrier,  have  moimtcd  a  shrill  and  deceit- 
ful campaign  to  beat  this  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  sending  it  back  to  committee.  A 
few  days  ago  I  made  a  speech  here  in  the 
Senate  detailing  some  of  the  outrageous 
charges — charges  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  whatsoever — that  are  being 
made  in  an  emotional  attempt  to  defeat 
this  bill.  Since  I  have  discussed  those 
charges  earlier,  I  will  not  dwell  on  them 
today. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  how  the  scheduled  airlines 
and  their  trade  association,  the  ATA.  are 
telling  us  one  thing  while  doin?  quite 
another.  As  recently  noted  by  our  es- 
teemed colleague  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man John  Moss,  it  appears  that  the  air- 
lines are  bent  on  destroying  their  repu- 
tations for  credibility  here  in  Congress. 

You  have  heard  the  airlines  tell  you 
that  if  S.  1739  is  enacted  it  will  result 
in  loss  of  scheduled  air  service  to  the 
smaller  communities  and  on  the  thirmer 
routes  that  the  carriers  serve.  They  rea- 
son that  service  of  these  marginal  routes 
is  supported  by  the  profits  from  the  luc- 
rative, heavily  traveled,  long-haul  routes, 
and  that,  if  those  routes  are  subject  to 
competition  from  ITC's,  revenue  and 
profits  will  slide,  thus  necessitating  a  cut- 
back in  service  or  even  elimination  of 
service  to  the  smaller  communities. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this,  on  Its  face, 
may  appear  to  be  a  very  cogent  and  ap- 
pealing argument  against  allowing  single 
destination  ITC  services  in  the  American 
air  transport  system.  But  however  ap- 
pealing it  may  seem,  I  ask  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  demand  facts  from  the  air- 
lines that  would  buttress  this  argument. 
We  in  the  committee  have  tried  to  obtain 
such  facts  for  months.  The  airlines  have 
not  provided  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  cannot  because  facts  to  support  tiiis 
claim  do  not  exist. 

Let  me  summarize  the  facts  that  are 
available.  There  is  only  one  significant 
air  transportation  market  in  which  char- 
ters have  provided  a  vigorous  alternative 
to  the  scheduled  services  of  the  sched- 
uled airlines.  It  is  the  one  between  North 
America  and  Europe.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  that  market  abcut  30  percent  of  the 
travelers  now  use  charter  fiights.  One 
might  think  that  this  charter  competi- 
tion would  reflect  itself  in  reduced  loads, 
less  frequent  fiights,  and  a  reduction  in 
volume  of  scheduled  passengers.  The  op- 
posite, however,  is  true.  As  chr.rter  traf- 
fic has  grown  at  enormous  rates  over  the 
North  Atlantic,  scheduled  traffic  has  also 
turned  in  impressive  gains. 

Using  the  first  6  months  of  1973  as  an 
example,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  Char- 
ter operations  of  the  scheduled  carriers 
alone  in  this  market  increased  by  30.6 
percent.  Obviously,  the  airline  marketing 
people — those  responsible  for  selling 
transportation  service  to  the  public — do 
not  believe  that  charter  flights  are  going 
to  divert  passengers  from  their  sched- 
uled flights.  On  the  contrarj',  the  mar- 
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keting  managers  of  both  Pan  Am  and 
Trans-World '  Airlines  have  publicly 
stated  that  their  charter  operations  are 
attracting  new  passengers  into  the  mar- 
ket— people  who  would  not  have  trav- 
eled in  scheduled  service.  Now  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  happened  to  the 
scheduled  traffic  during  the  same  period. 
It  was  up  over  the  previous  year  by  11.4 
percent — a  rate  of  growth  that  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  scheduled 
system  within  the  United  States.  Such 
facts  hardly  suggest  that  the  scheduled 
airlines  really  believe  that  charter  op- 
erations are  going  to  "skim  the  cream" 
of  the  scheduled  system.  Again,  while 
you  are  told  one  thing  here  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  airline  lobby,  the  sales  people 
are  doing  the  opposite  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  the  charge  that  the 
airlines'  lucrative  domestic  markets — 
especially  the  long-haul,  coast-to-coast 
markets — will  be  Jeopardized  by  single- 
stop  ITC  operations. 

They  do  not  tell  you,  however,  that 
they  really  do  not  believe  that  either. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  they  are  do- 
ing. 

Trans- World  Airlines,  one  of  the  three 
carriers  who  enjoy  coast-to-coast  au- 
thority, has  recently  invented  a  new — 
and  let  me  add — an  ingenious  form  of 
charter.  They  call  it  "demand  schedul- 
ing." Here  is  how  it  works.  The  passenger 
decides  at  least  90  days  in  advance  that 
he  wants  to  take  a  trip  to  the  west  coast 
or  vice  versa.  He  puts  down  a  deposit 
with  TWA  of  $40  and  is  given  a  reserva- 
tion for  a  specific  date  on  which  the 
travel  will  occur  but  the  departure  time 
is  left  to  the  convenience  of  the  carrier. 
On  the  date  of  departure  the  passenger 
pays  the  balance,  boards  the  flight,  and 
is  off  on  TWA's  special  charter.  What  a 
bargain   for   the   passenger.   Instead   of 
paying  the  coach  round- trip  air  fare  of 
$336,  he  makes  the  trip  on  the  TWA 
charter  for  $179,  a  savings  of  a  whopping 
$157.  That  is  a  real  bargain  for  the  pas- 
senger and  TWA  should  be  commended 
for  this  innovative  and  attractive  service 
on  which  the  company  has  told  the  CAB 
it  can  earn  a  profit.  Now  If  there  really 
is  a  "cream  skimming"  problem  inher- 
ent  in   charter   travel,   it   appears   that 
TWA  is  skimming  its  own  cream;  that 
is  it  is  undercutting  its  own  scheduled 
sen-ice.  But  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that 
TWA  is  going  to  go  out  in  the  market 
and  cut  its  own  throat  in  its  most  lu- 
crative routes  and  that  is  why  I  beUeve 
the  "cream  skimming"  charge  is  a  bla- 
tantly false  issue. 

TWA  Is  not  alone  in  creating  new 
charter-type  travel  opportimlties.  United 
Is  in  their  fighting  for  the  low-cost  bar- 
gain seeker,  too.  Here  is  what  United 
offers  in  its  long-haul  markets  in  com- 
petition with  TWAs  "demand  schedul- 
ing" charter.  United  calls  its  program 
the  midweek  excursion  fare  but  It  is 
much  akin  to  charter  transportation. 
The  passenger  must  make  a  reservation, 
purchase  a  ticket,  and  pick  it  up  at  least 
7  days  in  advance  of  the  travel.  He  is 
restricted  to  traveling  on  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Thursdays  and  he  must 
stay  at  least  7  days  and  no  more  than 
9  and  return  to  the  city  of  origin  on 


Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday. 
Again,  the  passenger  electing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  type  of  service  gets  a 
remarkable  saving  on  his  trip.  For  ex- 
ample, to  fly  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  the  coach  fare  is  $336  but  the 
midweek  excursion  fare  for  the  traveler 
willing  to  put  up  with  charter-tsTJe  re- 
strictions is  only  $179.95. 

Well,  if  cream  is  being  skimmed, 
United  is  skimming  it  too. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  apparent 
that  all  this  talk  of  cream  skimming  as 
a  result  of  single-stop  ITC's  is  an  at- 
tempt to  confuse  the  Senate  on  the  real 
issues.  If  the  scheduled  carriers"  long- 
haul  markets  are  not  vulnerable  to  com- 
petition from  their  own  charter  opera- 
tions, they  certainly  will  not  be  harmed 
by  ITC  operations.  But  again  if  any 
threat  does  appear  to  exist,  the  CAB  is 
directed,  under  S.  1739,  to  impose  what- 
ever controls  it  believes  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  levels  of  essential 
scheduled  services. 

Mr.  President,  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  ask  himself  the  question: 
If  the  pubhc  is  entitled  to  the  type  of 
innovative  service  and  price  transpor- 
tation programs  being  offered  by  the 
scheduled  airlines,  are  they  not  also  en- 
titled to  purchase  low-cost  vacation  tour 
packages  which  combine  all  the  features 
of  a  vacation  trip  into  one  package  at 
one  price? 

I  think  that  if  my  colleagues  will 
closely  examine  the  issue,  keeping  In 
mind  that  the  opponents  have  not  pre- 
sented a  single  fact  to  support  their 
claims,  and  analyze  the  type  of  charter 
competition  that  the  scheduled  airlines 
themselves  are  offering  to  the  public, 
each  Senator  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  S.  1739  is  truly  in  the  public  interest 
and  will  not  in  any  way  harm,  diminish, 
or  threaten  the  scheduled  airline  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
S.  1739. 


CONFRONTATION  AT    THE 
WATERGATE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  confron- 
tation has  arisen  between  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  and  President  Nixon. 

In  commenting  upon  it,  I  do  not  under- 
take to  speak  for  the  select  committee 
or  as  its  chairman.  I  merely  speak  for 
myself  individually. 

The  confrontation  results  from  the 
endeavor  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee to  determine  by  investigation  for  leg- 
islative purposes  the  truth  in  respect  to 
the  tragic  events  known  collectively  as 
the  Watergate  affair,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  committee 
In  compliance  with  its  requests  and  sub- 
penas  information,  papers  and  taped  re- 
cordings under  his  control  relevant  to 
the  matters  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  investigate 

A  somewhat  similar  confrontation  has 
arisen  between  the  Special  Prosecutor 
named  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
prosecute  criminal  cases  arising  out  of 
the  Watergate  affair  and  the  President. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  Nothing 
I  say  should  be  construed  to  intimate  any 
opinion  on  my  part  on  a  question  which 


disturbs  many  Americans  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  Is.  whether  the  President  was 
personally  implicated  in  any  stage  of  the 
Watergate  affair  or  its  alleged  coverup. 

My  experience  of  15  years  in  judicial 
offices  precludes  me  from  forming  or  en- 
tertaining any  opinion  on  this  point  at 
this  time.  This  is  true  because  my  ex- 
perience as  a  judge  has  inculcated  in  me 
these  Eibiding  convictions:  First,  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  task  devolving  upon 
any  human  being  is  that  of  judging 
aright  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  fellow 
travelers  to  the  tomb;  and,  second,  any- 
one cast  in  this  role  does  a  grave  dis- 
service to  truth  and  justice  if  he  final- 
izes his  judgment  respecting  another's 
conduct  before  he  has  received  and 
weighed  all  the  evidence  relating  to  it 
which  is  available  to  him. 

I  am  acting  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  President  Is  morally  and  legally 
blameless  In  respect  to  any  stage  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  unless  competent  and  credible  evi- 
dence received  by  the  select  committee 
compels  me  ultimately  to  reach  a  con- 
trary conclusion. 

The  validity  of  my  assertion  to  this  ef- 
fect Is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  that  1 
may  have  Interrogated  with  vigor  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  be- 
fore the  select  committee.  Long  experi- 
ence as  a  trial  lawyer  has  taught  me  that 
vigorous  interrogation  Is  oftentimes  the 
only  way  in  which  truth  can  be  extracted 
from  an  evasive  or  reluctant  witness,  or 
a  witness  who  professes  a  high  degree  of 
forgetfulness. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  constitutional  and 
pragmatic  aspects  of  the  confrontation 
between  the  Senate  select  committee 
and  the  President. 

In  discussions  of  its  constitutional  as- 
pect, much  mention  Is  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  the  powers  of 
Government,  and  its  offspring,  executive 
privilege. 

/  At  first  blush  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
'aration  of  the  powers  of  Government 
may  seem  to  be  a  nebulous  constitutional 
ambiguity. 

It  is,  however,  simply  an  embodiment) 
of  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
American  con.stitutlonal  system. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
divides  the  powers  of  Government  among 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  for  this  twofold  purpose: 
First,  to  preserve  liberty  by  preventing 
the  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  public  official  or  group  of  public 
officials  of  the  fundamental  powers  of 
Government:  and  second,  to  enable  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  to  perform  their  respective  con- 
stitutional duties  and  functions  without 
Interference  from  each  other. 

To  these  ends,  the  Constitution  vests 
In  the  Congress  the  power  to  make  the 
laws:  in  the  President  the  power  to  exe- 
cute the  laws:  and  In  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary the  power  to  Interpret  the  laws. 

Each  of  them  Is  forbidden  to  encroach 
upon  the  powers  of  the  others,  or  to  ob- 
struct the  others  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers. 

Executive  privilege  Is  an  Incident  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the 
powers  of  Government.  Under  It.  the 
President  cannot  be   made   to  divulge 
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certain  confidential  communications  of 
an  extremely  limited  nature. 

Executive  privilege  is  not  sm  arbitrary 
power  which  confers  upon  the  President 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  divine  right 
to  withhold  from  grand  Juries,  courts,  or 
authorized  congressional  committees 
whatever  information,  papers,  or  taped 
recordings  he  pleases. 

The  antiquated  notion  that  the  rul- 
ers of  men  possess  and  may  exercise  di- 
vine rights  and  arbitrary  powers  per- 
ished In  America  with  the  Revolution. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  law  for  nilers  and  people  alike  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
The  President  and  all  other  public  of- 
ficers in  our  land  are  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  respect  and  obey  it. 

When  it  is  properly  understood  and 
applied,  executive  privilege  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose.  The  Constitution  and  the 
laws  impose  upon  the  President  certain 
official  duties. 

The  President  Is  entitled  to  receive 
from  his  aides  in  confidence  full  and  un- 
inhibited advice  as  to  how  they  think 
he  can  best  discharge  those  official  duties. 
His  aides  might  be  deterred  from  giving 
such  advice  to  him  If  they  know  that  its 
confidentiality  would  not  be  protected. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations, 
executive  privilege  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  secret  confidential  com- 
munications between  him  and  his  aides 
and  even  confidential  communications 
among  his  aides  which  are  had  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  President  to  per- 
form in  a  lawful  manner  his  lawful 
duties. 

Further  than  this,  executive  privilege 
does  not  go.  Since  the  official  duties  of 
the  President  as  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  do  not  encompass 
Illegal  or  unethical  or  political  activities, 
executive  privilege  does  not  confer  upon 
the  President  the  arbitrary  power  to 
withhold  information,  papers,  or  taped 
recordings,  which  are  relevant  to  alleged 
crimes  being  investigated  by  a  grand  jury 
or  imdergoing  trial  before  a  court,  or 
which  are  relevant  to  illegal,  unethical, 
or  political  activities  being  investigated 
by  an  authorized  congressional  commit- 
tee. 

The  converse  Is  true.  Section  3  of  ar- 
ticle n  of  the  Constitution  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  President  "shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

These  words  plainly  Impose  upon  the 
President  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
submit  to  grand  juries,  courts,  and  au- 
thorized congressional  committees,  any 
Information,  papers,  or  taped  recordings 
controlled  by  him,  which  relate  to  illegal 
or  unethical  or  political  activities,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  respective  responsibilities 
as  agencies  of  the  Federal  judiciary  and 
the  Congress. 

If  this  Is  not  true,  the  President  Is 
above  the  Constitution,  and  his  oath  to 
support  that  Instrument  is  a  meaningless 
mockery. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  obtain  by 
compulsory  process  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  exercise  its  legislative 
powers  wisely  and  effectively.  To  this  end, 
either  House  of  Congress  may  conduct 
hearings  through  the  agency  of  an  in- 


vestigating committee  and  by  that  meth- 
od Investigate  any  matter  within  the 
scope  of  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. The  breadth  of  the  investigatory 
power  is  revealed  by  the  last  clause  of 
section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
This  clause  confers  upon  Congress  in 
express  terms  the  power  "to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution""  the  specific 
legislative  powers  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  preceding  clauses  of  the  section  "and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  9fflcer 
thereof."' 

Under  the  Constitution,  a  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  may  con- 
duct an  investigation  for  these  legislative 
purposes:  First,  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  conditions  or  events  make  it  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to 
amend  or  repeal  existing  laws;  second,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  are  faith- 
fully executing  existing  laws;  and,  third, 
to  inform  the  people  on  matters  of  na- 
tional or  international  concern. 

For  these  reasons,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee is  able  to  investigate  thoroughly 
any  matter  of  national  concern.  This  is 
not  so  in  respect  to  a  court.  A  court  can- 
not investigate  anything  except  the  alle- 
gations of  an  indictment  or  pleading  that 
specified  persons  have  violated  existing 
laws,  and  in  so  doing  it  cannot  receive 
any  evidence  whatever  except  evidence 
which  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  alle- 
gations. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning 
of  June  17,  1972,  James  W.  McCord  and 
four  residents  of  Miami,  Fla.,  were  caught 
in  an  act  of  burglary  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
the  Watergate  complex  in  Washington 
with  money  derived  from  contributions 
to  President  Nixon  s  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion in  their  possession.  A  few  days  later 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  E.  Howard  Hunt 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  master- 
minding the  burglary. 

At  these  times  McCord  was  employed 
by  the  Committee  To  Re-elect  the  Presi- 
dent as  its  chief  of  security;  Liddy  was 
employed  by  the  Finance  Committee  To 
Re-elect  the  President  as  its  chief  legal 
adviser,  and  Hunt  was  employed  by  the 
White  House  as  a  consultant  and  had  an 
office  In  the  Executive  Office  Building. 

On  Septemoer  15,  1972,  a  grand  jury 
sitting  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  returned  as  true 
bills  Indictments  charging  McCord, 
Liddy,  Hunt  and  the  four  residents  of 
Miami  with  the  crimes  of  burglary  and 
illegal  electronic  surveillance,  and  con- 
spiracy to  commit  those  crimes.  They 
were  placed  on  trial  upon  these  indict- 
ments before  Judge  Sirica  and  a  petit 
Jury  in  the  district  court  in  January 
1973.  All  of  them  except  McCord  and 
Liddy  pleaded  guilty  to  all  charges  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  trial,  and  McCord 
and  Liddy  were  adjudged  guilty  of  all 
charges  by  the  petit  Jury.  None  of  them 
testified  at  the  trial. 

During  the  days,  weeks,  and  months 
following  June  17,  1972,  the  press  and  the 
broadcast  media  published  news  dis- 
patches asserting  In  ever-Increasing  in- 


tensity and  detail  that  President  ITixon 
entrusted  the  management  of  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  the  Presidency  in 
1972  to  a  Committee  to  Re-EUect  the 
President,  headed  by  former  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  a  Finance  Commit- 
tee To  Re-elect  the  President  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans; 
that  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  five 
burglars  in  the  Watergate,  various  offi- 
cers of  the  committees  for  the  reelection 
of  the  President  and  various  White 
House  aides  concocted  and  executed 
through  agents  unethical  schemes  to 
sabotage  the  campaigns  of  Democrats 
who  aspired  to  run  against  President 
Nixon  in  1972  by  spying  upon  them,  de- 
faming their  reputations,  and  playing 
"dirty  tricks""  upon  them  and  theij  orga- 
nizations; that  various  officers  of  the 
committees  for  the  reelection  of  the 
President  and  various  White  House 
aides  planned  and  procured  the  bugging 
and  burglary  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  the 
Watergate  to  obtain  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  Democratic  Committee  and  its 
plans;  and  that  after  the  five  burglars 
were  caught  in  the  Watergate  various 
officers  of  the  committees  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  the  President  and  various  White 
House  aides  engaged  in  devious  coverup 
OF>erations  to  hide  from  law  enforcement 
officers,  the  news  media,  and  the  public 
the  identities  and  activities  of  the  offi- 
cers and  aides  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  bugging  and  burglary  of  the 
Watergate  and  the  unethical  schemes 
to  sabotage  the  campaigns  of  Demo- 
crats. 

On  February  7,  1973,  the  Senate  was 
prompted  by  these  Eissertions  of  the  news 
media  to  tidopt  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  Senators  present  Senate  Resolution 
No.  60,  which  established  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  and  directed  it  'to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  Illegal,  improper, 
or  unethical  activities  were  engaged  in 
by  any  persons,  acting  either  individually 
or  in  combination  with  others,  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972,  or  in  any 
related  campaign  or  canvass  conducted 
by  or  In  behalf  of  any  person  seeking 
nomination  or  election  as  the  candidate 
of  any  political  party  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such 
election,  and  to  determine  whether  in  its 
judgment  any  occurrences  which  may 
be  revealed  by  the  investigation  and 
study  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirabil- 
ity of  the  enactment  of  new  congres- 
sional legislation  to  safeguard  the  elec- 
toral process  by  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  chosen."" 

The  resolution  confers  upon  the  Sen- 
ate select  committee  specific  power  to 
investigate  all  aspects  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  in  1972  and  the  various  ac- 
tlvities  related  to  it.  Moreover,  it  em- 
powers the  committee  to  obtain  by  sub- 
pena  any  testimony,  documenttiry  or 
oral,  which  tends  to  prove  the  truth  in 
respect  to  any  matter  the  committee'  is 
authorized  to  investigate. 

The  select  committee  has  thus  far  lim- 
ited its  Investigation  to  the  bugging  and 
burglary  of  the  Watergate,  and  to  al- 
legations that  various  persons  under- 
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took  to  hide  the  truth  relating  to  those 
events  from  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  news  media,  and  the  public. 

With  the  exception  of  two  career  pub- 
lic servants,  Richard  Helms,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  Henry  E. 
Petersen,  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
all  of  the  important  witnesses  testifying 
before  the  committee  have  been  men 
who  derived  the  governmental  and  po- 
litical power  they  exercised  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  who  had  virtually  no 
experience  in  government  or  politics 
apart  from  their  association  with  him. 

While  it  may  be  conflictmg  or  unclear 
in  respect  to  the  degree  of  complicity  of 
one  or  two  of  the  persons  allegedly  in- 
volved in  the  Watergate  affair,  the  testi- 
mony thus  far  received  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  makes  these  things 
manifest : 

First.  Some  of  the  men  aiding  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  governmental  or  political 
affairs  denied  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Ex  Parte  MUligan.  4  Wall.  1,  18  L.  ed, 
281.  that: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  Us 
protection  all  classes  of  men.  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances  and  that  no 
doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences, was  ever  Invented  by  the  wit  of  man 
than  that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  sus- 
pended during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of 
government. 

In  keeping  with  their  denial,  they  en- 
tertained the  notion  that  the  President  Is 
above  the  Constitution  and  possesses  the 
arbitrary  and  unreviewable  power  to  au- 
thorize burglary  and  bugging  without 
coiirt  order  whenever  he  thinks  that  such 
action  may  reveal  the  activities  or 
thoughts  of  any  persons  or  groups  sus- 
pected of  vaguely  defined  subversive  pro- 
clivities. 

Second.  Others  of  the  men  aiding  the 
President  in  his  governmental  and  po- 
litical activities  believed  that  although 
illegal,  bugging  and  burglary  constituted 
effective  ways  in  which  to  gather  infor- 
mation concerning  the  programs  and 
thoughts  of  political  opponents  and  per- 
sons siispected  of  undefined  subversive 
tendencies:  that  as  aides  to  the  Presi- 
dent they  were  privileged  to  pervert  the 
true  functions  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  serve  their  po- 
litical ends;  and  that  representatives  of 
the  news  media  who  published  or  broad- 
cast news  or  views  adverse  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  policies  were  enemies  of  the 
Government. 

Third.  In  consequence  of  these  atti- 
tudes and  views,  some  officers  of  the 
committees  for  the  reelection  of  the 
President  participated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  planning,  or  procuring,  or  fi- 
nancing the  bugging  and  burglary  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  Watergate.  After 
tlie  bugging  and  burglary  became  known, 
these  officers  and  some  other  officers  of 
the  committees  for  the  reelection  of  the 
President  and  some  White  House  aides, 
acting  either  individually  or  In  combina- 


tion with  others,  undertook  in  various 
ways  to  conceal  from  law  enforcement 
officers,  the  news  media,  and  the  public 
the  involvement  of  officers  of  the  com- 
mittees for  the  reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  bugging  and  the  burglary 
of  the  Watergate.  To  effect  such  conceal- 
ment, some  of  these  persons  undertook  to 
limit  the  FBI's  investigation  of  the  scope 
of  the  affair,  others  willfully  withheld 
froni  prosecuting  and  Investigating  offi- 
cials important  evidence  relevant  to  the 
affair,  or  deliberately  destroyed  cogent 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  it, 
others  suborned  or  committed  perjury 
before  the  grand  jury  Investigating  the 
affair  and  before  the  petit  jury  trying 
McCord,  Liddy,  Hunt,  and  the  four  Mi- 
ami residents,  others  participated  in  one 
way  or  another  in  secret  payments  in 
cash  of  thousands  of  dollars  collected  for 
political  purposes  to  McCord,  Liddy, 
Hunt,  and  the  four  Miami  residents  or 
their  representatives  as  "hush  money" 
to  induce  them  to  keep  silent,  and  others 
imdertook  to  persuade  McCord  to  with- 
hold what  he  knew  from  law  enforce- 
ment and  prosecuting  authorities  by  as- 
suring him  that  silence  on  his  part  would 
be  ultimately  rewarded  by  Presidential 
clemency.  By  these  means,  the  truth  re- 
lating to  the  Watergate  affair  was  sub- 
stantially suppressed  for  many  months. 
While  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  select 
committee  have  been  underway,  Jeb 
Stuart  Magruder,  deputy  director  of  the 
Committee  To  Re-elect  the  President, 
and  Frederick  La  Rue,  one  of  John  Mit- 
chell's chief  assistants,  entered  pleas  be- 
fore Judge  Sirica  in  the  district  court  ad- 
mitting their  giiilt  of  the  felony  of  con- 
spiring with  others  to  obstruct  justice  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  the  cover- 
up  operations. 

Fourth.  The  bugging  and  burglary  of 
Watergate  and  the  ensuing  coverup  op- 
erations cost  at  least  $450,000,  and  were 
financed  out  of  moneys  collected  to  ad- 
vance the  political  fortunes  of  President 
Nixon,  most  of  which  had  been  secretly 
stored  in  safes  in  the  offices  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  To  Re-elect  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Fifth.  President  Nixon  has  in  his  pos- 
session or  under  his  control  taped  re- 
cordings and  memorandimis  which  con- 
tain evidence  crucial  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  full  truth  in  respect  to  the 
Watergate  affair.  The  tapes  record  the 
conversations,  both  personal  and  tele- 
phonic, that  the  President  had  while  In 
his  offices  in  the  White  House  and  the 
Executive  Office  Building  with  officers 
of  the  committees  for  his  reelection. 
White  House  aides,  and  others  in  respect 
to  political  activities  connected  with  his 
quest  for  reelection  and  the  Watergate 
affair  and  Its  alleged  coverup.  Tapes  of 
September  15.  1972,  and  February  28, 
March  13.  and  March  21.  1973,  record 
conversations  had  by  the  President  and 
the  White  House  counsel,  John  W.  Dean 
m.  and  in  an  unaltered  state  these 
tapes  will  clearly  reveal  whether  Dean 
testified  truthfully  or  falsely  before  the 
select  committee  when  he  declared  that 
on  these  occasions  he  gave  the  President 
detailed  Information  about  the  Water- 
gate affair  and  the  ensuing  coverup  ef- 
forts and  was  commended  by  the  Presi- 


dent for  his  coverup  operations.  The 
memorandums  contain  information  ex- 
changed between  officers  of  the  commit- 
tees for  the  reelection  of  the  President 
and  White  House  aides  and  among  White 
House  aides  in  respect  to  the  Watergate 
affair  and  ensuing  coverup  operations. 
The  four  tapes  specified  and  the  mem- 
orandums contain  highly  important  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  what  happened 
in  connection  with  the  Watergate  affair, 
who  participated  in  the  ensuing  coverup 
operations,  and  who  was  without  legal 
or  moral  responsibility  in  the  premises. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  President  in  its  search  for  the 
truth,  the  select  committee  respectfiilly 
requested  the  President  to  make  the  foiu- 
specified  tapes  and  the  memorandums 
available  to  it.  The  President  denied  the 
request,  and  the  select  committee  there- 
upon sought  to  obtain  them  from  him 
by  subpenas  duces  tecum. 

The  President  refused  to  obey  the  sub- 
penas, and  the  select  committee  in- 
stituted a  suit  against  him  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  obtain  access  to  the  tapes  and 
memorandums. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  no  prior 
necessity  for  a  suit  of  this  nature,  and 
I  will  make  no  prediction  in  respect  to 
its  outcome. 

The  President  undertakes  to  justify  his 
refusal  to  make  available  to  the  select 
committee  evidence  it  needs  to  perform 
its  constitutional  function  by  asserting, 
in  substance,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  Government 
confers  upon  him  an  absolute  power  to 
withhold  the  tapes  and  memorandums 
from  the  committee  and  that  he  would 
seriously  impair  his  capacity  and  that  of 
his  successors  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  Presidency  if  he  should  make  the 
specified  tapes  and  memorandums  avail- 
able to  the  committee. 

I  submit  the  President's  position  is,  in 
reality,  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  powers  of  Govern- 
ment. This  is  so  because  the  select  com- 
mittee is  exercising  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Senate  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation, and  the  doctrine  o^  the  sep- 
aration of  the  powers  of  Government  re- 
quires the  President  to  recognize  this  and 
to  refrain  from  obstructing  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  even  if  the  President  is  vested  with 
the  autocratic  power  he  claims  and  is  ex- 
empt from  the  obligation  resting  upon 
all  other  Americans  to  produce  evidence 
relevant  to  a  congressional  investigation, 
the  Constitution  assiiredly  does  not  obli- 
gate him  to  hinder  the  search  for  truth 
or  forbid  him  voluntarily  to  make  the 
tapes  and  memorandums  available  to  the 
committee. 

His  predecessors  In  the  Presidency — 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— did  not  construe  the  Constitution 
to  require  them  to  hide  the  truth  from 
grand  juries,  courts,  and  congressional 
committees. 

When  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  as 
circuit  Justice  was  presiding  at  the  trial 
of  Aaron  Btirr  for  treason  in  Richmond, 
Va..  In  1807.  coimsel  for  Aaron  Burr  ap- 
plied to  him  tar  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
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requiring  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  make  avail- 
able for  use  as  evidence  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  a  military  adviser.  Gen.  James 
Wilkenson,  and  certain  official  papers. 
When  he  granted  the  application.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  observed  that  It  is  the 
character  of  the  testimony  sought  and 
not  the  character  of  the  person  pos- 
sessing it  which  determines  whether  a 
subpena  will  issue. 

Jefferson  made  the  letter  and  other 
papers  available  to  the  court  in  obedience 
to  the  subpena,  and  in  addition  offered 
to  testify  by  deposition  in  respect  to  any 
other  information  desired. 

During  the  Civil  War  one  congressional 
committee  investigated  the  publication 
by  The  New  York  Tribune  of  a  speech 
prepared  by  Abraham  Lincoln  before  the 
speech  was  delivered  or  released,  and 
another  congressional  committee  investi- 
gated a  rimior  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  dis- 
loyal to  the  Union.  On  both  of  these 
occasions  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  volimtarily  appeared 
and  testified  before  these  congressional 
committees  in  respect  to  the  matters 
imder  investigation. 

President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  voluntarily 
testified  by  deposition  when  one  of  his 
former  aides  was  being  tried  in  court 
upon  a  criminal  charge,  and  several  years 
after  he  had  left  the  Presidency  Theodore 
Roosevelt  demanded  and  was  accorded 
the  opportimity  to  testify  before  a 
congressional  committee,  which  was 
investigating  the  manner  in  which 
campaign  contributions  were  obtained 
for  Ills  benefit  when  he  was  rurming  for 
reelection  against  Alton  B.  Parker. 

The  Constitution  did  not  collapse,  the 
Powers  of  the  Presidency  were  not  Im- 
paired, and  the  heavens  did  not  fall  when 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Thoedore  Roosevelt 
voluntarily  cooperated  with  courts  and 
congressional  committees,  in  their  search 
for  truth,  and  such  dire  consequences 
would  not  ensue  if  President  Nixon 
should  voluntarily  make  the  four  speci- 
fied tapes  and  the  memoranda  available 
to  the  Select  Committee. 

To  be  sure  President  Nixon  invokes  as 
a  precedent  for  his  refusal  to  make  the 
tapes  and  memorandums  available  the 
action  of  President  Truman  In  decUning 
to  appear  in  person  and  testify  before 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
of  the  House  concerning  the  manner  In 
which  he  had  performed  his  constitu- 
tional and  legal  duties  during  his  Presi- 
dency. 

Former  President  Truman's  action 
does  not  afford  any  support  for  President 
Nixon's  position. 

The  select  committee  does  not  seek  to 
require  President  Nixon  to  furnish  to  it 
testimony  concerning  his  official  acts.  It 
is  merely  sisking  him  to  make  available 
to  it  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
illegal  and  unethical  and  political  activi- 
ties— matters  not  covered  by  executive 
privilege. 

I  deeply  deplore  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tion. It  obstructs  the  select  commfttee 
In  the  performance  of  Its  constitutional 
task,  and,  in  addition.  Is  calculated  to 
induce  multitudes  of  people  to  believe 


that  he  withholds  the  tapes  smd  memo- 
randums because  their  contents  are  ad- 
verse to  him. 

In  closing,  I  make  this  pledge  to  the 
people  of  our  land:  As  long  as  I  have  a 
mind  to  think,  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a 
heart  to  love  my  country,  I  shall  deny 
that  the  Constitution  confers  any  arbi- 
trary power  on  any  President  or  em- 
powers any  President  to  convert  George 
Washington's  America  into  Caesar's 
Rome. 


EDWARD  STEICHEN 


RUSSIAN  JEWISH  EMIOREES  IN 
AUSTRIA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  one  principle  of  international  relations 
which  has  been  xmderscored  by  the 
events  of  this  century — it  certainly  has 
to  be  the  fact  that  appeasement  of  those 
who  resort  to  violence  for  political  pur- 
poses is  no  assurance  of  peace.  And  that 
those  who  clear  to  the  forces  of  violence 
and  terrorism  are  most  often  the  vic- 
tims of  the  very  tragedy  they  seek  to 
avoid. 

As  President  Kennedy  remarked  in  his 
inaugiiral  address: 

Those  who  foolishly  sought  power  by  rid- 
ing the  back  of  the  tiger  ended  up  Inside. 

It  is  especially  disturbing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  read  this  morning  that  the 
Government  of  Austria  has  refused  to 
change  its  decision  to  close  the  transit 
station  for  Jewish  emigrees  at  Schoenau 
Castle.  This  decision  was  made  under  the 
blackmail  threat  of  Arab  terrorists  who 
hijacked  an  Austria  bound  train  Isist 
week.  Chancellor  Kreisky  is  quoted  this 
morning  as  saying  that  on  that  day  he 
was  faced  with  a  choice  between  life  and 
death  of  the  hostages  being  held.  The 
hostages  were  certainly  important  but 
the  choice,  I  believe,  involved  even  more. 

The  choice  involved  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  sovereign  government 
was  to  be  cowered  by  a  band  of  terrorist 
rabble  or  whether  it  would  insist  upon 
maintaining  its  authority  and  dealing 
with  these  terrorists  as  the  criminals 
they  are. 

The  choice  involved  not  just  the  safety 
of  the  hostages  on  that  train  but  the 
safety  of  all  travelers  who  will  now  be 
even  further  threatened  by  the  embold- 
ened terrorists  of  the  Arab  imderworld. 

The  choice  involved  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  Russian  emigrees  who  in  at- 
tempting to  flee  from  a  totalitarian  state 
where  they  have  no  rights  find  that  they 
have  arrived  in  a  supposedly  free  nation 
which  has  bartered  their  rights  away  at 
gun  point. 

We  have  no  easy  choices  In  this  diffi- 
cult world  today  and  it  is  facile  to  sec- 
ond guess  the  choices  made  by  those  who 
are  faced  with  tough  decisions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  human  rights  suffered  a 
severe  setback  by  the  choice  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government.  I  can  only  urge  the 
officials  of  that  government  to  reconsider 
their  judgment  and  to  take  their  place 
once  again  among  those  nations  who 
chart  their  course  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionsd  principle  rather  thfin  international 
terrorist  duress. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  remember  Edward  Steichen  as  one  of 
the  world's  pioneering  photographers. 
V.'hen  he  was  not  roaming  the  world  in 
search  of  subjects,  Captain  Steichen 
lived  in  the  small,  beautiful  rural  town 
of  Redding,  Conn.  There  he  was  not  only 
the  world  famous  photographer,  but  also 
a  concerned  environmentalist. 

On  August  25,  1973,  the  Edward  Stei- 
chen Memorial  Wildlife  Reserve  was 
dedicated  in  Reddiiig.  At  the  ceremony 
Stuart  Chase,  a  longtime  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Steichen,  spoke  of  Steichen's 
love  of  his  fellow  men  and  commitment 
to  saving  our  endangered  natural  re- 
sources as  evidenced  by  his  photographs 
and  environmental  work  in  Redding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chase's  remarks,  as  published  in  the 
August  3.  1973.  Redding  Pilot,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beir.g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Captain  Steichen 
(By  Stuart  Chase) 

(  Editobs'  Note  :  PoUowlng  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Chase's  talk,  made  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Edward  Steichen  Memorial  Wild  Life  Pre- 
serve last  Saturday,  Aug.  25.) 

My  first  vivid  memory  of  Captain  Steichen, 
as  friend  and  neighbor,  was  when  we  were 
both  In  the  fight  to  save  the  Redding  Olen 
from  being  submerged  by  the  new  reservoir 
for  Bridgeport.  We  lost  that  fight  but  the 
Glen  was  not  completely  drowned,  and  the 
Saugatuck  Reservoir,  when  full,  one  must  ad- 
mit Is  a  handsome  body  of  water — and  not 
susceptible  to  subdivision.  That  bruising  bat- 
tle, however,  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  the 
Captain  stood  on  protecting  the  environment, 
especially  in  Redding. 

Another  early  memory  was  driving  over 
from  Umpawaug  on  Topstone  Road,  and  sud- 
denly coming  upon  what  surely  was  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  off  St.  John's,  spread  out  before 
our  eyes!  It  was  the  Captain's  special  sum- 
mer crop  of  delphiniums,  acres  of  them  In 
every  shade  of  blue,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
breathlessly  beautiful! 

The  Captam  wiU  be  remembered  not  only 
as  a  great  artist — ^perhaps  the  world's  great- 
est In  the  realm  of  photography — but  for  his 
book  The  Family  of  Man,  which  showed  a 
deep  phllosoplilcal  grasp  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race — "the  essential  oneness  of  man- 
>klnd  throughout  the  world."  He  wlU  be  re- 
membered, too,  for  his  abiding  Interest  in 
growing  things,  in  nature  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  little  rural  town  of  Redding  can  be 
proud  to  have  claimed  within  Its  borders  for 
a  time  at  least  Edward  Steichen,  along  with 
Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Ives — three  giants 
of  artistic  creation.  Steichen's  brotber-ln-< 
law,  Carl  Sandburg,  another  giant,  did  not 
live  In  Redding  but  he  wrote  a  poem  about 
Topetone  Mountain,  over  there  above  the 
lake.  And  I  quote: 

Sometimes  old  men  sitting  near  the  exits  of 
life  say:  "There  were  giants  In  those 
days." 

They  wanted  stones  to  sit  on.  stones  to  throw 
at  each  other,  great  stones  for  com- 
panions, for  loneliness.  AU  giants  being 
lonely. 

As  you  know.  It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  get  the  Steichen  land  with  Its  stoney 
sentinel  without  the  help  of  ROLI,  Redding 
Open  Lands  Incorporated,  the  non-profit 
corporation,  which  has  now  sold  enough  su- 
perslzed  lots  to  pay  off  the  bank  loan  in  due 
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course;  to  bold  Inviolate  many  acres  of  open 
space;  and  to  make  possible  the  gift  of  tbe 
Stelchen  Wild  Life  Preserve  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Audubon  Society. 

This,  I  am  sure,  would  please  the  Captain, 
were  be  with  us  today.  It  will  certainly  please 
the  Audubon  Society  and  Mrs.  Barnes.  It  will 
please  the  town  as  a  substantial  addition  to 
Its  open  space  program.  And,  If  I  may  say  so. 
It  pleases  the  guarantors  of  ROLI  who  wUl 
have  no  more  restless  nights  now  that  the 
bank  loan  can  be  retired  without  a  painful 
personal  assessment. 

Altogether  Redding  has  10  methods  for 
holding  open  space,  of  which  ROLI  Is  but 
one,  and  more  than  2,000  acres  now  seem  to 
be  secure.  Some  day  we  hope  to  hold  6,000 
acres,  a  full  quarter  of  the  town,  forever 
open.  You  will  find  the  basis  for  that  hope 
In  the  recent  Plan  of  Development,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Planning  Commission:  with  the 
help  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

I  once  wrote  a  column  for  our  local  paper 
about  Reddlng's  20,000  acres.  With  your  per- 
mission, and  In  line  with  the  present  popular 
vogue  for  recycling,  I  will  quote  the  final  two 
paragraphs: 

TWENTT    THOUSAND    ACB£S 

"Redding  Is  one  of  Connecticut's  larger 
towns  In  area,  one  of  the  smaller  in  popula- 
tion. I  see  these  acres  in  the  snowy  blanket 
of  January,  the  new  green  of  April,  the  blaze 
of  October.  I  see  the  high  ridges,  the  rushing 
streams,  the  quiet  pools,  the  old  stone  walls, 
the  gracious  architecture  of  a  simpler  age. 
That  age  has  gone  forever,  but  the  land  Is 
here,  almost  as  comely  as  when  we  were  a 
town  of  farmers,  and  Joel  Barlow  was  riding 
north  to  Join  the  Hartford  Wits  before  the 
Revolution. 

"Our  task  on  the  Planning  Commission  Is 
not  to  return  20.000  acres  to  1775.  certainly 
not  to  return  them  to  a  state  of  primeval 
nature.  Our  task  Is  to  protect  these  acres  as 
vital  living  space  for  people— not  Just  the 
people  who  are  here  now.  but  the  people  who 
will  be  living  here  a  decade,  a  generation 
hence  Our  task  Is  to  Improve  the  relation 
between  people  and  the  land — which,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  It,  U  one  of  the  timeless 
tasks  of  mankind." 

The  Captain  was  a  valiant  worker  In  sup- 
port of  that  timeless  task. 

Thank  you. 


BOXCAR  SHORTAGE  SEVERE   ^S 
BU^rPER  CROP  HARVESTED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ris- 
ing food  prices  are  a  serious  concern  to 
all  Americans  today.  This  problem  is  in 
part  the  result  of  inadequacies  in  our 
rural  transportation  system,  in  general, 
and  a  critical  shortage  of  boxcars  or 
hopper  cars,  in  particular.  Unless  imme- 
diate action  is  talcen  on  this  problem,  we 
can  expect  even  more  transportation  In- 
duced in  Inflation  the  months  ahead.  If 
we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  de- 
mand of  domestic  and  foreign  buyers  for 
our  grain,  steps  must  be  taken  now  to 
solve  this  problem. 

This  year  the  grain  crop  is  a  big  one 
and  prices  are  the  highest  in  years.  What 
would  seem  to  be  a  banner  year  for  our 
farmers,  however,  may  turn  Into  a  dis- 
aster in-stead.  Farmers  who  want  to  sell 
right  now  are  unable  to  because  there 
are  insufficient  boxcars  available  to  ship 
and  deliver  the  grain.  Not  only  are 
farmers  affected,  but  the  middle  man — 
the  elevator  operator — is  hard  pressed  to 
find  storage  for  the  grain  awaiting  ship- 
ment. Although  other  methods  of  trans- 
portation are  being  used  to  alleviate  this 
problem,  the  high  coat  and  limited  haul 


capacity  of  trucks,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  farm-to-market  roads,  mtike  this 
remedy  Inadequate  and  costly  to  the 
farmer  and  consumer.  A  solution  to  the 
boxcar  shortage  is  thus  being  made  more 
urgent. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon,  the 
problem  is  likely  to  worsen.  On  July  19, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 
announced  a  measure  which  would  free 
approximately  19  million  additional 
acres  available  for  production  in  1974. 
This  expanded  acreage  will  compound 
the  overload  presently  experienced  un- 
less the  boxcar  shortage  is  somehow 
alleviated. 

This  summer,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Rolling  Stock  Utilization  and  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1973.  a  bill  which  I  strongly 
supported.  This  measure,  if  approved  by 
the  House  and  signed  by  the  President, 
would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

However,  more  immediate  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  executive  branch  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  boxcars  to 
distribute  the  bumper  grain  crop  that 
we  are  harvesting.  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  work  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
proposing  some  immediate  relief  for  our 
overloaded  rural  transportation  system 
and  to  begin  now  to  work  on  the  longer 
term  actions  that  are  required. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  severity 
of  this  problem  and  its  impact  on  rural 
producers  and  urban  consumers  alike, 
and  the  need  for  immediate  action.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wheaton  Gazette,  entitled 
"Boxcar  Shortage  Severe  in  This  Area" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wheaton  (MUin.)  Gazette.  Sept.  6, 

19731 
Elxvatob   Men   Wondeb   if   Rail   Service   Is 

DlSAPPEABING BOXCAB  SHOBTAGE  SEVEBZ  IN 

This  Abea 

"Locked  up  Monday.  Amen!" 

That  was  on  a  sign  posted  In  a  neighbor- 
ing grain  elevator  last  week  In  anticipation 
of  the  Labor  Day  holiday.  And  the  sign 
seemed  to  express  pretty  much  what  Is  on  the 
minds  of  elevator  operators  all  up  and  down 
the  Milwaukee  Road  rail  spur  between  Orton- 
vlUe  and  Fargo  as  these  grain  handlers  are 
caught  In  a  monumental  mental  squeeze  of 
too  much  grain  and  no  way  to  handle  It. 

If  nothing  else,  the  national  holiday  gave 
them  a  chance  to  shut  down  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  and  get  out  from  under  the 
bombardment  of  phone  calls  and  personal 
requests  from  farmers  seeking  to  sell  their 
product 

The  Gazette  took  a  tour  of  this  MUwaukee 
Road  spur  during  the  past  week,  visiting 
with  elevator  or>erators.  trying  to  determine 
if  the  problem  of  a  boxcar  shortage  Is  really 
as  bad  as  Is  frequently  reported.  Conclusion: 
The  boxcar  shortage  not  only  does  exist,  but 
Is  Indeed  a  good  deal  more  Intensive  and  far- 
reaching  than  most  people  even  In  this  rural 
area  seem  to  realize. 

One  elevator  operator  told  us  that  he  fig- 
ures on  being  out  of  the  business  next  year. 
He  says  that  another  year  of  this  sort  of  pres- 
sure will  send  him  to  his  grave  or  a  mental 
institution — and  he's  not  anxious  for  either. 
So  he  plans  on  getting  out. 

All  of  the  elevator  operators  are  caught  in 
the  same  predicament.  They  are  trying  to 
handle  the  grain  for  area  fanners — the  peo- 


ple who  have  been  their  customers  for  years, 
the  people  who  have  made  the  elevators 
successful  In  good  times  and  bad  times  over 
the  past  years. 

The  elevators  are  stymied.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  constantly  plugged — that  Is, 
fiUed  with  grain.  They  can  only  buy  an 
amount  equ&l  to  what  they  can  ship  out. 
And  they  can't  ship  very  much  out. 

The  farmers  dont  like — and  with  a  good 
deal  of  Justification.  For  the  first  time  since 
anybody  can  remember,  wheat  has  gone  up 
to  94.00  per  bushel.  The  price  on  all  grains 
Is  the  best  It  has  been  In  years.  Added  to 
that,  this  area  has  produced  a  bumper  crop. 
It  should  add  up  to  one  banner  year  for 
farmers — but  they  can't  spend  the  money 
for  their  grain  If  they  cant  sell  the  grain. 
And  much  of  It  they  can't.  Right  now  every 
available  storage  space  Is  being  used.  Dryers 
have  been  converted  to  grain  bins.  Some 
grain  Is  even  being  stacked  on  the  ground. 
Elevator  operators  axe  trying  desperately 
to  handle  this  big  new  crop,  and  are  being 
doubly  hampered  by  the  requirement  that 
they  continue  to  ship  our  government  stored 
grain  which  has  been  called  In.  The  latter 
really  doesn't  add  to  the  farmers'  problems 
because  elevators  can  fill  the  space  taken 
up  by  government  grain  with  new  grain — 
so  farmers  can  get  rid  of  that  much.  But 
this  puts  the  elevators  in  a  real  financial 
pinch  because  they  know  they'll  have  to  sit 
on  that  much  more  cash  grain — and  pay 
the  high  cost  of  handling  to  do  so.  Even- 
tually, this  does  get  back  to  the  farmers 
because  somewhere  along  the  line  he's  going 
to  have  to  take  less  for  his  product  to  cover 
the  added  cost  of  overhead:  either  that,  or 
a  lot  of  elevators  are  going  to  go  broke. 

The  aggravating,  frustrating  problem  for 
elevators  keeps  boiling  down  to  the  same 
old  thing  In  this  area — the  boxcar  shortage. 
And  elevator  operators  are  really  not  satis- 
fled  that  this  can  simply  be  written  off  as 
a  "general  nationwide  problem."  Some  of 
them  along  the  Milwaukee  spur  between 
OrtonvlUe  and  Fargo — in  fact,  most  of 
them — express  the  gut  feeling  that  the  rail- 
road company  serving  this  area  has  a  plan 
to  try  to  get  this  line  closed  off  entirely  In 
the  years  ahead.  They  don't  like  it;  they 
can't  see  any  Justification  In  it. 

The  elevator  men  know  that  the  railroad 
is  their  llfeblood.  Without  It.  a  good  many 
elevators  In  this  area  would  simply  be  out 
of  business.  Every  town  along  the  125  mile 
spur  would  be  badly  hurt.  And  farmers  them- 
selves would  wind  up  with  a  much  higher 
overhead  if  they  are  eventually  required  to 
find  some  other  means  to  transport  their 
product. 

Operators  of  the  elevators  along  this  line 
are  not  readily  willing  to  make  pointed  ac- 
cusations against  the  railroad  company  In 
most  cases.  They  do.  however,  suggest  that 
something  Is  "fishy".  While  reports  from 
other  areas  seem  to  indicate  that  more  grain 
than  ever  is  being  handled  by  railroads  this 
year,  elevator  men  aloug  this  M-R  run 
claim  that  they  are  getting  clobbered — 
that  they  are  getting  far  less  boxcars  this 
year  than  they  got  a  year  ago.  In  nearly 
all  cases,  the  elevator  men  say  that  their 
supply  of  cars  this  year  Is  less  than  half 
what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  various  elevator  managers  along  the 
MUwaukee  Road  ^ur  running  thru  here  are 
trying  to  serve  the  area's  farmers — and  try- 
ing to  maintain  something  of  a  sense  of 
humor  In  the  process.  But  they  find  the 
going  tough.  In  talking  with  them,  you  can 
vividly  see  their  concern  for  the  farmer,  re- 
alizing that  he  needs  to  take  advantage  of 
the  current  situation  of  high  prices  on  his 
grain  They  want,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  help  him  get  It.  But  when  elevators  be- 
come plugged  and  when  there  Is  no  way  to 
get  the  grain  hauled  out.  there  simply  lan't 
a  thing  these  elevator  operators  can  do.  Par- 
ha[>s  the  feeling  of  helplessness  more  than 
anything  else  Is  driving  them  up  a  waU. 
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All  elevators  are  using  trucks  more  than 
ever  before.  But  they  say  this  Is  not  any 
real  answer  for  grain  movement.  The  trucks 
are  ci^iable  of  hauling  far  less,  cost  of  trans- 
portation Is  a  good  deal  more  expensive,  and 
most  elevator  managers  say  that  trucks  are 
not  as  reliable  In  that  they  are  never  cer- 
tain when  they'll  be  available.  If  a  truck 
happens  to  wheel  In.  It  has  to  be  loaded 
"right  now".  With  boxcars,  they  say.  i  hey  can 
better  handle  their  workload  and  at  a  stee- 
able  saving. 

A  good  Idea  of  the  problem  confronting 
elevators  In  the  area  Is  provided  in  a  com- 
posite of  opinions  voiced  by  the  various  ele- 
vator operators  along  the  Ortonvllle  to  Pargo 
spur  of  the  MUwaukee  Road.  Following  Is  a 
summary  of  an  interview  with  each  of  them: 

CLINTON    FABMZBS    CO-OPKRATTVE    ELXVATOB 

Owen  Tate,  manager 

The  Clinton  Farmers  Co-operatlve  Hevator 
Is  getting  "way  less  than  half  the  cars  of  last 
year."  according  to  manager  Owen  Tate.  In 
addition  to  the  problem  of  lack  of  means  to 
transport  grain,  the  elevator  Is  faced  with  a 
situation  of  being  plugged,  mostly  with  cash 
grain.  With  a  total  capacity  of  300.000  bush- 
els, the  elevator  has  only  about  60.000  bushels 
of  government  stored  grain  still  on  hand — 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  of 
cash  grain  that  Tate  would  like  to  sell  on 
the  favorable  market. 

Tate  said  that  he  is  currently  getting  about 
five  boxcars  a  week;  that  he  would  very 
much  like  to  have  at  least  16  cars  a  week.  "I 
could  take  15  cars  a  week  and  keep  loading 
them  and  shipping  out  steadily  aU  winter 
long."  Tate  said. 

Tate,  like  many  other  elevator  operators, 
wonders  why  the  major  cutback  In  service  on 
the  spur  through  here.  "Seems  like  they're 
(the  Milwaukee  Road)  trying  to  abandon  the 
road."  he  said.  "They're  not  dolrg  any  fixing. 
Just  patch  work  here  and  there."  And  he  said 
that  even  the  big  grain  hopper  cars  wouldn't 
help  the  situation  much  in  this  area  because 
the  condition  of  the  railroad  bed  makes  it 
Impossible  to  load  them  to  capacity  anyway. 

CBACEVILLE  CABGIU.  ELEVATOB 

Jack  Montonye,  manager 

Without  taking  In  any  more  new  grain. 
Jack  Montonye  of  the  Carglll  Elevator  In 
OracevUle  figures  that  he  will  have  to  load 
out  at  least  28  cars  of  already  stored  grain 
to  get  his  "house  In  halfway  decent  shape" 
before  the  start  of  row  crop  harvesting.  And 
he  really  doesn't  believe  it's  possible — but 
he's  going  to  make  a  run  at  it. 

Right  now  Montonye  Is  getting  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  number  of  boxcars  he  would 
like — de-splte  the  fact  that  he  Is  receiving 
cars  from  two  different  railroad  companies. 
The  MUwaukee  Road  runs  north  and  south 
through  OracevUle  and  has  a  sidetrack  to  his 
elevator.  The  Burlington-Northern  does  the 
same  off  its  east-west  run. 

Montonye  said  that  he  gets  only  about  a 
boxcar  a  week  from  the  MUwaukee  Road 
and  from  3  to  6  cars  a  week  from  the  Burling- 
ton-Northern. That  figures  out  to  less  than  a 
boxcar  a  day — and  Montonye  says  that  he 
could  load  out  10  cars  everyday. 

The  manager  of  the  OracevUle  CargUl  plant 
Is  running  his  business  as  best  he  can  under 
the  situation,  dealing  almost  entirely  in  cash 
grain.  He  said  that  he  has  never  had  much 
m  the  way  of  government  stored  grain,  so 
moving  that  out  is  no  problem  for  him.  But 
he  is  perhaps  even  harder  hit  than  the  av- 
erage because  his  cost  of  overhead  is  there 
for  all  that  cash  grain  and  be  Just  can't  move 
it  out. 

Montonye  said  that  a  year  ago  he  had  little 
trouble  with  boxcars.  But  that  he  attributes 
to  a  poor  crop  in  that  Immediate  area.  Mon- 
tonye got  caught  In  the  squeeze  when  prices 
began  rising  aharply  last  December.  He  had 
one  boxcar  on  his  sidetrack  and  didnt  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  So  he  decided  to  start 
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contracting  for  oats — since  cars  were  avaU- 
able.  He  did — he  contracted  for  300,000  bush- 
els. That's  about  100  boxcars'  worth.  He 
loaded  the  single  car  he  had.  and  wham — the 
boxcar  shortage  caught  him.  too.  He  finally 
filled  the  contract,  but  admits  it  was  quite  a 
struggle.  Now  he's  like  everybody  else  along 
the  line — trying  to  get  every  boxcar  he  can. 

CRACKVILUE 
PEXVET  ELXVATOB 

Paul  Koiitzlcy,  manager 

Like  Carglll,  the  Peevey  Elevator  in  Orace- 
vUle Is  served  by  two  railroads — the  Mil- 
waukee and  the  B-N.  And  like  every  elevator 
along  the  line,  the  Peevey  Elevator  is  aching 
for  more  boxcars. 

Paul  Kosltzky,  manager  of  the  OracevUle 
plant,  Is  not  happy  with  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. He  maintains  that  a  new  system  of 
allocating  cars  by  the  Burlington-Northern 
on  the  basis  of  past  usage  Is  f>enallzlng  the 
small  elevators  and  catering  to  the  large  ones. 
He  says  the  system  is  designed  to  push  the 
UtUe  guy  out  of  business. 

Whether  that's  true  or  not  Is  question- 
able— but  Kosltzky  does  know  for  a  fact  that 
he  is  getting  fewer  boxcars  this  year  from 
both  raUroads  serving  his  elevator.  He  gets 
only  one  car  In  three  from  the  MUwaukee 
RocMl.  he  says,  and  only  about  three  cars  a 
week  total  from  both  raUroads.  He  figures  he 
could  use  20  cars  a  week. 

Kosltzky  Injects  some  philosophical  opin- 
ion on  the  entire  shape  of  things  when  he 
talks  about  his  situation.  He  isn't  happy  with 
the  priorities  apparently  given  by  govern- 
ment. "Watergate  means  nothing  to  the  aver- 
age person  out  here,  but  $4.00  wheat  to  the 
farmer  means  money  In  the  community."  he 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  farmer,  when 
he  makes  money,  spends  money  and  that  as 
such,  his  well-being  is  the  greatest  thing  that 
can  happen  to  the  rural  community. 

Kosltzky,  lUce  other  elevator  managers,  ts 
using  more  trucking  this  year  than  ever 
before.  -But  he  pomts  out  the  farmer  is 
reaUy  being  penalized  by  not  being  able  to 
get  adequate  numbers  of  railroad  cars.  He 
said  that  transportation  costs  are  higher  with 
trucks  and  that  in  addition  there  is  a  "truck 
discount"  which  comes  off  the  grain  price.  "I 
feel  I  could  pay  the  farmer  30  cents  a  bushel 
more  for  wheat  with  stifficlent  boxcars." 

DUMONT 

FABUEKS   COOPERATIVE 

ELEVATOR 

Herb  Frtjc?i,  manager 

The  Farmers  Co-operative  Elevator  In  Du- 
mont  has  been  as  hard-hit  as  any  elevator 
along  the  M-R  spur  this  year.  Manager  Herb 
Frlsch  said  that  during  all  of  August  he  got 
only  14  boxcars  this  year.  In  the  same  month 
of  1973 — when  the  grain  supply  was  less  and 
the  price  lower — he  got  40  cars,  nearly  three 
times  as  many.  Last  Saturday  he  stated  that 
he  had  received  only  three  t>oxcar8  from  the 
MUwaukee  Road  In  the  preceding  week.  "I 
oould  use  aU  they  could  haul  in  here,"  he 
said. 

Frlsch  claims  that  there  Is  more  grain  In 
the  country  in  this  area  now  than  there  was 
before  the  government  call-in  last  December. 
He  says  that  despite  the  call-in  of  stored 
grain  which  was  supposed  to  keep  an  outflow 
throughout  the  winter  months,  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  this  year  has  not  even  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  supply  of  the  new 
crop. 

Frlsch.  too,  is  not  pleased  with  the  service 
his  elevator  has  been  receiving  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Road.  "What  gets  me."  be  said.  "Is 
that  two  or  three  years  from  now  they'U 
say  thU  line  Isnt  paying,  and  they'U  trv  to 
close  It." 

He  noted  that  some  farmers  are  trying  to 
meet  the  problem  of  handling  grain  by  buy- 
ing their  own  transport  trucks  But  Frlsch 
doesnt  think  that  will  provide  them  with  an 
answer.  He  says  that  they  are  already  having 


trouble  getting  unloaded  at  the  terminals, 
and  suspects  that  when  there  are  a  number 
of  privately  owned  rigs  making  the  run, 
the  unions  might  well  move  to  cut  them 
off  entirely,  making  It  Impossible  for  them 
to  get  unloaded  at  the  terminals. 

In  aa  effort  to  work  with  area  fanners. 
Frlsch  Is  having  them  sign  up  now  for  bring- 
ing In  their  corn  crop.  And  then  there's  the 
beans.  "We'U  have  to  worry  about  beans 
when  the  time  comes."  he  says,  as  he  tackles 
his  problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

DUMONT 
DUMONT   CKAtN    CO. 

Alex  Wilson,  manager 
One  of  the  stickiest  problems  facing  ele- 
vators In  this  area  was  brought  to  light  by 
Dumont  Grain  manager  Alex  Wilson  when 
he  talked  about  the  Increasing  cost  of  op- 
eration for  elevators.  It  costs  about  five  cents 
per  month  Just  to  cover  Interest  and  In- 
surance when  an  elevator  buys  and  stores 
cash  wheat.  WUson  said.  And  this  does  not 
Include  labor,  depreciation  and  other  costs 
of  operating  overhead. 

Tet  this  Is  a  problem  that  Is  being  con- 
fronted by  every  elevator  in  this  area  where 
the  boxcar  shortage  Is  making  It  Impossible 
to  haul  out  the  grain.  "We'd  be  better  off  not 
to  even  buy  grain  for  storage,"  Wilson  says. 
But  he's  quick  to  add  that  this  Is  impossible 
and  certainly  not  what  is  being  done.  He 
said  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  serve 
the  farmers  of  the  area  by  taking  all  the 
grain  they  can  store  or  ship.  But  the  lack 
of  boxcars  makes  this  a  minimal  effort. 

WhUe  the  Dumont  Grain  Company  Is 
getting  only  one  or  two  cars  a  week,  they 
coxild  easUy  use  ten.  WUson  said.  From  10 
to  1 5  caUs  a  day  are  coming  Into  the  elevator 
from  area  farmers,  asking  If  there  Ls  room  to 
take  grain.  The  usual  answer  has  been 
negative. 

WHEATON    FAaUEES    CO-OPERATIVE    ELEVATOB 

Al  Hennen,  manager 

The  Farmers  Co-operative  Klevator  In 
Wheaton  Is  another  example  of  an  elevator 
along  this  spur  of  the  Milwaukee  Road  which 
has  gotten  far  fewer  boxcars  this  year  than 
was  the  case  a  year  earlier. 

Last  year  was  what  has  to  be  considered  a 
"normal"  year  around  here.  The  crop  was 
average:  the  price  on  grain  was  average  In 
comparison  with  prices  over  the  past  few 
years:  and  there  was  still  the  normal  amount 
of  government  grain  sealed.  Yet  during  that 
year  the  Wheaton  elevator  received  and 
shipped  out  grain  In  343  boxcars  during 
the  first  eight  months. 

This  year,  1973,  Is.  however,  another  story 
entirely.  The  crop  Is  a  big  one:  prices  are  the 
highest  In  years,  meaning  that  farmers 
want  to  sell  light  now:  there  Is  no  more 
government  storage:  and  there  stui  remains 
a  huge  amount  of  previously  stored  govern- 
ment grain  which  must  be  delivered.  Tet  In 
spite  of  this  vastly  Increased  need  for  trans- 
portation faculties,  the  elevator  In  Wheaton 
has  received,  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  only  169  boxcars— less  than  half 
their  supply  In  1972, 

Klevator  manager  Al  Hennen  claims  that 
there  are  still  about  6Vj  mUUon  bushels  of  oH 
grain  around  the  county  yet  to  come  In.  be- 
sides the  big  new  crop.  Right  now  he  says 
that  there  are  some  farmers  in  the  area  pUing 
grain  on  the  ground  because  there  simply 
isnt  anyplace  else  to  put  it.  The  elevator 
had  a  list  ten  pages  long  of  farmers  who 
were  to  bring  In  government  stored  grain 
when  the  harvest  season  began.  Hennen  said 
that  the  list  was  set  aside  In  an  effort  to 
handle  the  new  crop  for  fanners  In  the  area. 
"We're  doing  everything  we  can  to  take  care 
of  the  new  grain."  he  said. 

Hennen  Isnt  happy  with  the  railroad  sit- 
uation. He  pointed  out  that  the  train  only 
makes  two  trips  through  here  a  week — at 
least  trips  from  which  he  can  expect  boxcars. 
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Tlje  train  goes  from  OrtonvUle  to  Fargo  on 
Monday;  returns  on  Tuesday.  It  goes  up 
again  on  Thursday,  returning  on  Friday.  And 
Hennen  says  that  be  can  look  for  cars  only 
from  the  soutb — and  then  far  fewer  than  be 
needs. 

TTLKX,    N.    DAK. 
TTLKX  ThM.ia.tMS  XLXVATOR  COSCPAKT 

Gus  Unruh,  manager 

With  a  need  for  any-wbere  from  15  to  25 
boxcars  a  week,  tbe  Tyler  Eaevator  Is  getting 
about  four  a  week — 20  percent  of  what  they 
need.  And  that's  Just  to  handle  the  small 
grain  crop,  according  to  manager  Gus  Unruh. 
They  could  use  even  more  boxcars  to  take 
care  of  what  looks  like  a  big  soybean  and 
corn  harvest  coming  up. 

Unruh  estimates  that  he  Is  getting  only 
about  half  the  number  of  boxcars  this  year 
that  he  got  a  year  ago. 

While  the  l^ler  manager  doesn't  know  It 
for  a  fact  he  feels  that  the  railroad  situation 
Is' hurting  his  busmess  In  that  It  la  giving  an 
edge  to  competition.  He  said  that  he  thinks 
the  Burlington  eight  miles  north  and  the  Soo 
Line  seven  miles  south  are  both  providing 
elevators  along  those  lines  with  greater  num- 
bers of  boxcars,  thus  takmg  at  least  some  of 
the  business  of  farmers  who  used  to  sell  to 
the  Tyler  Elevator.  Unruh  admits  that's  a 
guess — but  at  worst  It's  an  educated  guess 
by  one  who's  living  with  the  situation. 

ABKRCBOMBIC 
ABESCROMBIK    GaAn«    CO. 

Wesley  Berg,  manager 

The  squeeze  of  the  boxcar  shortage  has 
prompted  Abercromble  Grain  Company  man- 
ager Wesley  Berg  to  place  heavy  reliance  on 
trxicks  to  move  gram  out  of  his  elevator — 
but  he  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  It. 

Berg  said  that  with  only  two  boxcars  a  week 
coming  In  he  really  hasn't  had  much 
choice — not  If  be  wants  to  stay  m  busmess. 
In  order  to  move  grain  he  has  had  to  go  to 
trucking.  And  he  has  found  the  price  on 
truck  hauling  skyrocketing  upwards. 

One  day  last  week  Berg  says  that  a  num- 
ber of  trucks  were  parked  outside  his  eleva- 
tor ready  to  haul.  But  the  drivers  got  to- 
gether and  demanded  better  hauling  rates  or 
they  would  not  haul.  In  order  to  move  the 
grain.  Berg  gave  In  to  the  demands. 

Abercromble  Is  perhaps  In  as  serious  a 
situation  as  any  elevator  along  the  M-R  spur. 
With  the  elevator  plugged  tight.  Berg  has 
been  forced  to  dump  gram  on  the  ground 
alongside  tbe  railroad  tracks.  He  has  already 
stacked  up  some  100,000  bushels  of  grain  "on 
the  ground — Including  about  20,000  bushels 
of  good  wheat.  He  Is  now  desperately  worried 
about  where  he  Is  gomg  to  put  the  soybean 
and  com  crop. 

Berg  Is  convinced  that  the  only  answer  to 
his  problem  is  matt  boxcars — not  trucks. 

CHRISTXKX 
KENT    DOR.^K    CBAIN    CO. 

Ron  Olthoff,  manager 

The  Kent  Doran  Gram  Company  manager 
Ron  Olthoff  says  that  he  Is  getting  from  three 
to  four  boxcars  per  week  during  a  time 
when  he  could  use  at  least  16  a  week.  So 
far  this  year  he  has  loaded  out  110  cars, 
compared  with  107  m  the  same  period  in  1972. 
But  Olthoff  says  that  tbe  comparison  between 
the  two  years  Is  not  a  fair  one,  because,  one, 
the  mcreased  crop  jrield  this  year,  and  more 
particularly  because  of  the  transport  of  gram 
that  has  been  required  throughout  the  year 
because  of  the  haul -In  of  government  stored 
grain. 

The  Chrlstme  elevator  Is  operating  two  of 
Ita  own  trucks  and  has  one  mdependent 
hired  on  a  steady  basis,  but  Olthoff  says  that 
trticka  are  not  the  answer  to  his  dilemma. 
The  only  answer,  be  says,  la  more  boxcars. 

Like  all  managers  along  the  Milwaukee 
^>ur,   Olthoff   wuTies   about   the   upcoming 


com  and  bean  crops.  He  now  has  no  place 
either  in  the  elevator  or  in  storage  bins  'for 
any  part  of  that  cr<^> — and  wont  have  unless 
be  can  get  the  grain  moving  out. 

mCKSON 
RICKSON  GBADT  ZLEVATOl 

Marshall  Tangen,  manager 
With  every  sqiiare  mch  of  storage  space 
filled  to  capacity,  both  elevator  and  on -farm 
storage.  Marshall  Tangen  of  the  Hlckson 
Orain  Elevator  is  really  hurting  for  boxcars. 
He  had  been  gettmg  about  two  can  per  week, 
he  said,  until  the  second  week  In  August, 
and  since  then  has  been  getting  only  a  car  a 
week.  Tangen,  too,  is  lialng  more  trucking 
than  ever  in  an  effort  to  move  the  grain. 

"Every  time  a  semi-truck  leaves  the  ele- 
vator with  a  load  of  gram,  a  new  line  of 
farmers'  trucks  appears  to  maintain  the  ele- 
vator's status  as  packed  soUd,"  he  said. 

Tangen  said  that  he  has  been  relymg  heav- 
ily on  trucks,  but  added  that  this  means  is 
unreliable  because  xnany  independent  truck- 
ers cannot  be  counted  on  to  return  to  haul 
more  loads  from  the  same  elevator.  And  he 
readily  understands  that  the  situation  Ls  no 
picnic  for  the  truckers,  either.  He  said  that 
they  sometimes  must  wrUt  up  to  24  hours 
befc«*  being  unloaded  after  hauling  grain  to 
the  Twin  Cities  or  Diiluth. 

Tangen  Is  averaging  about  three  semi- 
truck  loads  of  grain  gcdng  out  every  day  of 
the  week — but  he's  still  very  concerned  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  how  hell  be  able  to 
make  room  for  the  soybean  crop,  a  crop 
which  he  believes  will  be  harvested  earlier 
than  usual  this  year. 

In  general,  it  can  be  sUted  that  the  ele- 
vator operators  along  the  Milwaukee  Road 
spur  between  Ortonvllle  and  Fargo  all  claim 
to  be  receiving  far  fewer  boxcars  this  year 
than  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  all 
needed  more  cars  than  ever  before — and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  keep  reading  about 
other  railroad  companies  providing  more 
hauling  capacity  for  elevators. 

The  elevator  managers,  for  the  most  part, 
express  questions  about  the  railroad  serving 
them.  Some  believe  they  are  being  frotaen 
out  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  shut 
down  the  spur  line. 

As  a  rule,  the  elevator  men  claim  to  be 
getting  leas  than  half  the  number  of  cars 
this  year  that  they  got  In  1972.  And  all  claim 
a  greater  need  because  of  heavier  yields  of 
small  grains  and  because  of  the  call-in  of 
government  stored  gram. 

All  of  the  elevator  operators  are  using 
trucks  substantlaUy  more  than  ever  before. 
While  all  are  thankful  for  the  trucks  they 
do  get  now,  they  are  not  happy  with  tbe 
higher  costs  of  transporting  that  way,  and 
all  express  the  belief  that  truckmg  will  never 
replace  the  railroad  for  efficient  grain  move- 
ment. 

Most  of  all,  the  elevator  men.  to  a  man, 
are  concerned  about  the  farmers  who  are 
their  customers.  They  want  to  see  these 
farmers  able  to  sell  this  big  new  crop  at  the 
highly  favorable  ciirrent  prices  and  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  make  this  happen. 

But  m  order  to  get  the  Job  done,  they  all 
claim  that  they  must  have  more  boxcars.  The 
big  question  Is — How  do  you  get  them? 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  SANDERS 
Mr.    RIBICOFP.    Mr.    President, 


in 


1956.  whlJe  I  was  serving  as  Oovemor  of 
Connecticut,  the  position  of  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  became  vacant. 
I  set  out  on  a  nationwide  search  to  find 
a  preeminent  educator  and  administra- 
tor. I  finally  chose  Dr.  'William  J.  San- 
ders and  hla  accomplishments  proved 
his  ability. 

Pot  17  years  Bill  Sanders  has  offered 
the  Connecticut  Department  of  Educa- 


tl(»i  dynamic,  imaginative,  and  dedi- 
cated leadership.  During  his  years  of 
service  he  expanded  the  educational 
programs  and  facilities  In  the  State 
and  made  Connecticut  schools  among 
the  best  in  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Sanders  retired  last  month.  He  is 
going  to  be  missed  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  He  leaves  behind  a  record 
of  accomplishments  and  spirit  of  prog- 
ress that  wUl  challenge  his  successors 
for  years  to  come. 

The  Hartford  Courant  and  Waterbury 
Republican  recently  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Sanders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford -Courant,  Sept.  28,  1973) 

WnxiAAC   J.   SAiiDKas:    An    Uncommon   Mam 

Rxnaxs 

This  is  the  last  official  work  day  for  Wil- 
liam J.  Sanders  as  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  the  State,  a  Job  be  assumed  m  1966. 
If  It  Is  at  aU  lUe  the  others  Dr.  Sanders  has 
spent  dtulng  the  last  17  years,  he  wUl  be  a 
busy  man. 

Which  is  not  surprising.  For  during  his 
tenure  Connecticut's  educational  horizon  has 
widened  to  mclude  mnovatlve  programs  de- 
veloped under  his  leadership  to  mclude  the 
preschool  child  and  adults,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  gifted  and  talented,  non-Eng- 
llsh-speakmg  persons  of  all  ages  and  senior 
citizen  projects. 

Four  new  state  technical  colleges  have  been 
buUt.  In  the  younger  grades,  60  communities 
with  less  than  2.000  students  were  grouped 
m  units  for  greater  efficiency.  Project  Con- 
cern became  a  reality  In  Hartford  to  share 
resources  of  mostly  white  schools  with  inner 
city  youngsters. 

A  statewide  educational  needs  study  and  a 
survey  of  reading  achievement  added  foim- 
dations  on  which  to  build  the  future. 

Another  measure  of  growth  is  the  ad- 
mtnlstermg  of  grants.  When  Dr.  Sanders 
came  to  Coimectlcut  from  the  presidency  of 
Fltchburg  State  Teachers  College  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  depariment  worked  with 
about  $38  million  a  year  in  grants.  Now  it 
spends  about  $1  million  every  day. 

Yet,  despite  its  bigness.  Dr.  Sanders  has 
tried  to  keep  education  in  this  state  a  per- 
sonalized service.  He  believes  schools  should 
have  a  warm,  human  environment  and  re- 
jects their  being  run  like  factories.  Surely 
that  attitude  has  helped  the  Commissioner 
mamtam  what  he  terms  "very  good  rela- 
tionships" with  town  and  city  school  dis- 
tricts and  those  In  their  charge. 

And  Nutmeggers  are  net  alone  In  their 
admiration  of  this  patient,  scholarly  man 
whose  mtellectual  curiosity  and  wit  add  to 
his  charm. 

Calls  to  serve  have  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
help  plot  the  course  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  m  the  nation  through  1975 
and  to  determine  the  role  of  government, 
civic  and  community  groups  In  the  field  He 
has  been  a  director  and  is  president  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
a  member  of  the  President's  Special  Project 
on  School  Fmance.  Recently.  Connecticut 
was  named  one  of  three  states  that  have 
managed  federal  grants  most  effectively.  And 
he  was  a  leader  In  a  national  conference  on 
reading  among  numerous  other  occasions 
when  Dr.  Sanders'  perceptive  opinions  and 
knowledge  have  been  soTight. 

Indeed,  a  busy  man.  Yet,  as  an  associate 
wrote  In  September's  Connecticut  Education 
edition,  he  takes  time  for  people.  "He  calls 
you  Ulster  and  invariably  rises  when  you 
enter  hU  office  .  .  .  listens  with  a  eonoentra- 
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tion  that  Is  undivided  and  a  little  over- 
whelmmg. 

"And  regardless  of  the  merits  of  your  pro- 
posal, he  hears  you  out — questlonmg,  prob- 
mg,  trytag  to  help  you  develop  your  ideas — 
and  then  he  thanks  you.  He  always  thanks 
you,  as  though  you  have  done  an  uncom- 
monly gracious  tbmg  m  sharing  with  bim 
your  Ideas." 

Surely  Connecticut  education  loees  an  un- 
common man  with  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Sanders. 

[From  the  Waterbviry  Republican,  Sept.  29, 

1973) 

Dr.  Sandexs  Rimars 

Connecticut  has  been  fortunate  in  the  men 
who  have  guided  the  State  Department  of 
Education  over  Its  136  years  of  existence.  Cer- 
tainly so  during  the  past  17  years  when  this 
arm  of  the  state  government  was  directed  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Sanders.  Friday  was  his  last 
day  at  work;  the  state  now  has  an  acting  di- 
rector. Dr.  Maurice  J.  Ross,  who  has  likewise 
complimented  the  exemplary  services  of  his 
superior. 

Startmg  m  1966,  Dr.  Sanders  served  under 
such  governors  as  Abraham  Riblcoff,  John  N. 
Dempsey.  and  Thomas  J.  MeskUl — thus  hold- 
ing his  most  impMsrtant  poet  under  l>aith 
Democratic  and  Republican  auspices,  no 
mean  feat  in  this  day  and  age — and  in  Con- 
necticut. 

During  his  tenure  many  changes  have  oc- 
curred at  all  levels  of  education  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  It  is  to  Dr.  Sanders'  credit 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  and 
that  a  department  so  subject  to  the  whims 
of  tbe  public  and  the  educator  and  the  office- 
holder has  earned  as  much  respect  and 
conunendation  as  has  Connecticut's  Depart- 
ment of  Education  under  Czasr.  Sanders.  He 
well  deserves  all  of  tbe  laudatory  expressions 
voiced  in  his  behalf. 


JAMES  B.  CAREY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  James  B.  Carey  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973.  at  the  age  of  62.  Jim 
Carey  was  one  of  the  hardest  worUng. 
most  determined  leaders  that  it  has 
l>een  the  great  fortune  of  the  American 
labor  movement  to  call  its  own. 

Founder  and  first  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Worliers, 
vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  labor 
representative  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation, Jim  Carey  was  a  dedicated 
fighter  for  free  trade  unionism.  His  ca- 
pabilities acknowledged  in  Presidential 
appointments  and  In  his  presence  at  In- 
ternational meetings,  he  had  known  adso 
the  hsu'sh  realities  of  poverty  and  of 
strike  barricades.  Known  to  some  as  a 
man  of  blunt  words  and  singlemlnded 
dedication,  Jim  was  also  a  man  who  could 
accept  defeat  with  dignity  and  exhibit 
a  wry  humor. 

I  ^all  miss  this  'vital  man,  and  I  take 
this  opportimlty  to  express  my  deep 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  his 
children,  James  and  Patricia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  lui  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  12,  1973,  describ- 
ing the  career  of  James  B.  Carey,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Jamks  B.  CtMMi  Dns  AT  62:  Labom  Lcadkb 
Founded  lUE^-FoaMn  CIO  TaxAstrmn  and 
AFL-CIO    Vrce    Prestoent   Fought    Union 

COMMtTNISTS 

Washington,  September  II. — James  B. 
Carey,  founder  and  first  president  of  the  285,- 
OOO-member  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  died  today,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack,  at  his  home  m  suburban  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Carey  was  defeated  for  re-election  as 
president  of  the  I.U.E.  in  1965  by  Paul  Jen- 
nings, who  today  motimed  his  death  as  "a 
loss  to  working  people  everywhere." 

A  funeral  mass  for  Mr.  Carey  will  be  cele- 
brated at  9:30  AJhI.  Thursday  in  St.  Michael's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  m  Silver  Sprmg. 

riEXT     AND    TmUCULXNT     LCADKS 

(By  Ifmanuel  Perlmutter) 
James  B.  Carey  used  to  boast  that  at  tbe 
age  of  10  m  Philadephia  he  led  his  school- 
mates m  a  classroom  strike  against  excessive 
homework.  Although  the  story  may  be  apo- 
cryphal, his  whole  career  as  a  labor  leader  was 
fiery  and  truculent. 

He  held  major  positions  In  trade  unionism 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Besides  found- 
mg  the  I.U.E.,  he  was  the  first  and  only  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Relations  (CJ,R.)  and  vice  president  of  the 
merged  American  Federation  of  Labor -Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  After  his 
defeat  for  re-election  as  president  of  the 
I.U.E.,  he  became  labor  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Association — a  position  he 
held  until  his  retirement  last  year. 

Cocky  and  bantam-size.  Mr.  Carey  took  on 
tough  opponents  during  his  stormy  career.  He 
fought  Conununlsts  in.  the  labor  movement 
as  well  as  miserly  and  reactionary  employers 
and  had  bristling  policy  quarrels  with  John 
L.  Lewis,  powerful  leader  of  the  United  Mme 
Workers. 

ALWAYS     ON     THE     MOVE 

He  had  an  enormous  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  a  willingness  to  handle  detail  and 
assiduous  study  of  administration.  He  was 
rarely  stationary,  constantly  negotiating, 
traveling  to  conventions,  makmg  speeches 
and    taking    on    extracurricular   tasks. 

A  socially  oonunltted  New  Dealer,  Mr.  Carey 
served  President  Pranklln  Delano  Rooaevelt 
in  World  War  11  as  a  member  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  tbe  National  Medi- 
ation Board  and  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

Under  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  from 
1946  to  1951,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  tbe 
Presidential  Non-Partlaan  Commission  on 
Foreign  Aid  and  the  labor  advisory  commit- 
tees of  the  Office  of  Defense  Moblllaatlon  and 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  mtemational 
gatherings,  particularly  tboee  dedicated  to 
free  trade  unionism.  He  fought  Communist 
mfluence  in  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  and  helped  to  form  tbe  more  demo- 
cratic World  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Mr.  Carey  was  Ix^'n  in  Phladelphla  on 
Aug.  12,  1911,  one  of  the  II  children  of  John 
S.  Carey,  a  paymaster  \n  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  his  wife,  Margaret.  He  began  work- 
ing after  school  hours  in  a  local  factory  at 
the  age  of  14. 

He  began  his  trade-union  career  In  1929, 
when  he  was  18  years  old.  As  an  employee  of 
the  Phllco  Radio  Corporation  in  Philadelphia 
he  was  dismayed  by  growmg  unemployment 
in  that  city  and  the  replacement  of  men  by 
machines  in  its  factories.  He  organised  the 
"PhU-Rod  Fishing  Club."  ostensibly  as  a 
fishing  club,  but  actually  to  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  union.  Its  members  eventually 
Joined  what  was  intended  to  be  a  company 
union  In  the  Pblloo  plant,  but  wound  up 
leading  a  strike  of  its  3,800  workers. 


Mr.  Carey  helped  to  negotiate  a  favorable 
settlement  of  the  strike  for  the  employees  to 
October,  1933.  Two  months  later,  when  rep- 
resentatives of  a  dozen  AFX.  and  mdepend- 
ent unions  established  the  Radio  and  Allied 
Trades  National  Lab<M-  Council,  Mr.  Carey — 
then  22  years  old — was  elected  president.  In 
1934  he  became  a  general  organizer  for  the 
A.F.L. 

The  United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Ma- 
chme  Workers  of  America,  now  the  U.E,W.. 
was  formed  in  1936  as  a  new  Independent 
and  industrial  union.  Mr.  Carey  was  elected 
president  and  six  months  later  led  the  30,- 
OOO-member  union  into  the  newly  formed 
CIO.  With  the  backing  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
had  almost  smglehandedly  formed  the  CJ.O, 
Mr.  Carey  was  elected  its  secretary-treasurer. 

BROKE     WrrH     LEWIS 

Mr.  Carey  broke  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  1940 
because  the  mine  leader  backed  Wendell 
L.  Wlllkle.  the  RepubUcan  candidate,  in  the 
Presidential  election  while  Mr.  Carey  sup- 
ported President  Rooeevelt. 

The  U  E.  W.  continued  to  grow  under 
Mr.  Carey's  leadership  and  reached  300.000 
members  in  1941.  However.  Mr.  Carey  was 
growing  continually  concerned  by  the  Com- 
munist sympathies  of  some  of  the  union 
leaders.  With  communism  as  an  issue,  he  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  1941  by  Albert  J. 
Fitzgerald.  Eventually,  he  took  most  of  the 
union  away  from  leftist  domination  when  he 
formed  the  rival  I.U.E. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  leadership  of  the 
I.U.E..  Mr.  Carey  grew  increasingly  irascible 
and  inflexible  m  his  dealings  both  with  em- 
ployers and  with  his  fellow  union  leaders. 
By  1965,  he  was  no  longer  the  Infant  prodigy 
of  the  American  trade  union  movement  and 
was  defeated  for  president  of  his  union  by 
Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Carey  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Margaret  McCormlck,  wbcxn  he  mar- 
ried \n  1938;  a  son,  James,  and  a  daughter. 
PatrlcU. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1968  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year.  A  subcommittee  of 
that  Commission,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Jiistlce  Tom  Clark,  retired,  ex- 
amined the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  regarding  U.S.  participation  in 
human  rights  treaties.  In  hl«  letter  of 
transmittal  accompanying  the  final  pe- 
rwrt.  Justice  Clark  stated: 

I  would  like  to  reiterate,  however,  our  flnd- 
mg,  after  a  thorough  review  of  Judicial,  Con- 
gressional and  diplomatic  precedents,  that 
human  rights  are  matters  of  international 
concern;  and  that  the  President,  with  the 
United  States  Senate  ooncturmg,  may.  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  ratify  or  adhere  to 
any  international  human  rights  convention 
that  does  not  contravene  a  specific  Constitu- 
tional provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion meets  this  criterion.  Its  intent  is  in 
accord  with  our  most  noble  traditions. 
The  United  States,  as  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  well  know,  was  among  the 
first  to  advocate  a  treaty  of  this  nature. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not  among  the 
last  to  ratify  it. 

The  93d  Congress  is  stiU  yoimg.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  ratify  this  convention  before  the  end 
of  this  first  session.  I  trust  that  I  will 
have  my  colleagues'  support. 
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NEEDED:   A  NATIONAL  MENTAL 
HEALTH   POLICY   FOR   THE 

ELDERLY 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  has 
long  been  concerned  about  mental  health 
problems  of  older  Americans. 

Part  of  our  concern  arises  from  the 
fact  that  geriatric  patients  now  occupy 
one  of  every  five  beds  in  our  Nation's 
mental  hospitals.  In  addition,  perhaps 
15  to  25  percent  of  elderly  persons  living 
in  their  own  homes  have  some  degree  of 
mental  impairment. 

Furthermore,  we  have  received  reports 
of  "warehousing"  of  the  elderly  in  insti- 
tutions of  some  States  while  from  other 
States  we  hear  of  "diunplng"  of  the 
elderly  from  institutions  into  the  com- 
munity without  any  real  regard  for  their 
well-being. 

At  the  heart  of  such  problems  are 
negative  attitudes  toward  the  elderly.  As 
an  oflBcial  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Mental  Health  Program  Directors 
recently  stated: 

The  ment&l  and  emotional  well -being  of 
the  aged  has  been  particularly  neglected 
probably  because  "senility"  is  so  often  be- 
lieved to  be  an  Inevitable  and  irreversible 
consequence  of  aging. 

Another  consequence  of  such  attitudes 
Is  that  older  persons  are  drastically 
underrepresented  in  community  mental 
health  programs. 

The  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Aging,  in 
November  1971,  Issued  a  report  summing 
up  problems  related  to  mental  health  of 
the  elderly.  Since  that  time  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  a  bill  to  es- 
tabish  a  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
and  Illnesses  of  the  Elderly.  My  argu- 
ments for  that  bill  are  stated  in  the 
May  9,  1973.  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

A  Commission,  however,  much  as  it 
may  be  needed,  is  only  one  element  in  a 
tnUy  national  effort  needed  in  this  area. 

For  that  reason  I  was  much  Impressed 
by  a  farsighted,  challenging  address 
made  by  Bertram  S.  Brown,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Aging  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Septem- 
ber 26. 

Dr.  Brown  provided  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  scene  today,  saying: 

We  see  resources  that  are  scattered  and 
often  used  Inappropriately.  Coordination  at 
the  service  or  consumer  level  remains  a  goal 
rather  than  a  reality. 

Dr.  Brown,  recognizing  the  difficulties 
that  could  block  the  way  for  constructive 
action,  nevertheless  asks  for  a  long- 
needed,  "a  national  mental  health 
strategy  for  the  elderly,"  and  he  provides 
10  program  goals. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Brown  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  resourceful  and 
highly  Informed  advocate  for  the  weU- 
being  of  all  Americans.  His  statement 
on  older  Americans  Is  a  significant  and 
timely  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Whxsx  Do  Wb  Go  Fkom  Hxrx7 
(By  Bertram  S.  Brown.  MJ).) 
This  has  been  a  very  stimulating  session. 
To  present  summary  reports  on  two  days  of 
workshop  discussions  Is  no  small  task  but 
really  quite  a  challenge  In  linguistic  logis- 
tics. The  Oroup  Reporters  have  succeeded 
oommendably  in  conveying,  I  am  sure,  the 
representative  Intereeta.  Impressions,  Ideas, 
and  concerns  of  all  the  dlsctissants. 

My  task  now  seems  at  least  equally  chal- 
lenging. To  assimilate  and  comment  on  the 
Information-laden  Oroup  Reports  Is  not  only 
a  logistic  problem  but  a  political  one  as  weU. 
Transportation,  mental  health,  health  and 
nutrition  are  Indeed  Inseparable  Issues  In 
any  comprehensive  program  designed  to  meet 
the  consumer  needs  of  the  Nation's  and, 
speclflcally,  Teuneasee's  elderly.  WhUe  I 
acknowledge  the  significance  of  the  entli« 
spectrum  of  topics  you  have  covered  through- 
out this  Conference,  my  politics  now  will  be 
local,  and  as  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  I  wlU  focus  on  con- 
cerns most  pertinent  to  that  a^ect  of  the 
Conference. 

The  IsEues  and  opportunities  so  well  spelled 
out  In  the  discussion  reports  are  high  profile 
reminders  of  the  urgency  and  wisdom  of  a 
national  mental  health  policy  for  the  elderly. 
The  need  Is  pressing:  psychopathology  In 
general  and  depression  in  particular  rise 
sharply  with  age.  Suicide  reaches  a  desolate 
peak  among  white,  elderly  males.  Loneliness, 
anxiety,  and  boredom  too  often  characterize 
the  lives  of  the  old.  Many  feel  isolated,  use- 
less, and  unwanted.  These  are  mental  health 
concerns.  Too  often,  the  loss  of  and  changes 
in  work  and  social  status  cause  older  persons 
to  lose  confidence  in  themselves,  and  this  is 
a  mental  health  concern.  When  through  the 
death  of  or  separation  from  contemporaries 
the  older  person  withdraws  socially,  it  is  a 
mental  health  concern.  The  contingencies  of 
diminished  Income  and  financial  dependency 
become  mental  health  concerns. 

In  short,  we  see  a  vulnerabUlty  induced 
In  the  old  by  society's  failure  to  meet  their 
elementary  needs  for  socialization,  good 
health  care,  special  housing  arrangements, 
or  adequate  Income — this  becomes  a  mental 
health  concern,  and  through  our  effort,  a 
concern  that  can  be  remedied. 

In  recent  years,  increased  national  expo- 
sure has  been  given  to  this  problem.  The 
President's  Task  Force  on  the  Aging,  in 
1970.  expressed  concern  regarding  "the  use 
of  State  mental  hospitals  as  custodial  facili- 
ties for  large  numbers  of  chronically  iU  or 
disabled  older  persons  who  are  not  in  need 
of  active  psychiatric  care  because  alternative 
living  arrangements  with  psychiatric  con- 
sultation or  support  do  not  exist  .  .  ." 

At  that  time,  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  in  anticipation  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1971,  issued 
a  report  entlUed:  Mental  Health  Care  ana 
the  Elderly:  Shortcomings  in  Public  Policy, 
which  referred  to  the  "widespread  confusions 
and  contradictions  In  public  health  policy  on 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  (which)  are 
causing  heavy  economic,  social  and  psycho- 
logical costs  among  older  Americans  and 
their  offspring."  These  cosU  are  paid  by  some 
elderly  misplaced  In  institutions  when  they 
could — with  appropriate  services — return  to 
the  oommunlty.  Others  pay  that  cost  by  re- 
maining in  their  own  homes,  "in  confusion  or 
despair,  denied  access  to  services  which  help 
others  but  not  them." 

Outside  the  Federal  sphere,  the  Oroup  for 
the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry  in  its  publi- 
cation "Toward  a  Public  PoUcy  on  Mental 
Health  Care  of  the  Ederly"  stated  that  "the 
elderly  suffer  disproportionately  from  our 
non-system  of  non-care,  characterized  by  in- 
sufflclenUy  financing  for  both  health  and 
sickness  and  by  fragmented  delivery  of  serv- 
ices." 

In  1971.  the  Special  Concerns  Session  on 
Mental  Health  Care  Strategies  and  Aging 


of  the  White  House  Conference  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  niness  and  the  Elderly.  This 
SeMlon  further  proposed  that  there  be  rec- 
ognition and  support  of  the  individual's  right 
to  care  and  treatment  within  the  fuU  range 
of  mental  health  services,  that  adequately 
staffed  and  programmed  comprehensive  local 
«pental  health  services  be  developed  for  the 
eWerly,  and  that  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
dexs^op  options  to  Institutional  care. 

OU  a  third  front,  a  critical  front  In  the 
drive  for  greater  equity  In  resource  alloca- 
tion, are  the  organized  senior  citizen  groups 
whose  membership  has  mulUplied  tenfold 
during  the  past  decade. 

These  individuals  recognize  that  a  most 
crippling  loss  of  old  age  has  been  tiiat  of 
choice.  Today,  the  older  consumer  is  no 
longer  satisfied  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
providers  of  service.  He  expects  to  bargain 
with  dignity  and  freedom  in  the  marketplace 
as  does  any  other  consumer.  But  he  can  do 
this  only  when  services  are  available  so  that 
options  are  assured. 

One  of  our  primary  responsibilities,  from 
the  Federal  to  the  oommunlty  level,  is  to  look 
crltlcaUy  at  the  services  and  service  options 
currently  available  to  the  elderly. 

When  we  do.  we  see  an  accumulation  of  un- 
treated Illness.  We  see  resources  that  are 
scattered  and  often  used  inappropriately. 
Coordination  at  the  service  or  consumer  level 
remains  a  goal  rather  than  a  reality. 

Citing  nationwide  statistics,  congregate 
care  facilities  provide  85  percent  of  the 
mental  health  care  received  by  the  elderly. 
One  million  older  persons  live  in  these  facili- 
ties— in  State  mental  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes — throughout  the  country,  and  often 
through  no  choice  of  their  own.  We  estimate 
that  300,(X>0  to  500,000  of  these  million 
persons  are  not  primarily  in  need  of  such 
services  and  could  better  be  provided  for  in 
more  appropriate  facilities  and  through 
alternate  service  systems. 

In  part,  a  scarcity  of  more  suitable  com- 
munity resources.  Including  mental  health 
services,  limits  the  range  of  choice.  Also, 
program  restrictions  frequently  limit  the 
potential  of  family  and  community  contri- 
butions. Strengthening  these  programs 
lessens  the  pressure  on  more  expensive  insti- 
tutional care,  permits  facilities  to  better 
serve  those  who  most  need  their  services,  and 
helps  correct  an  Imbalance  as  damaging  to 
society  as  to  the  elderly. 

A  hopeful  sign  Is  the  growth  of  community 
based  mental  health  faculties.  In  1966,  77 
percent  of  all  psychiatric  patient  care 
episodes  were  provided  inpatient  services  and 
23  percent  treated  In  outpatient  faculties. 
By  1971  only  A2  percent  of  all  psychiatric 
patient  care  episodes  were  provided  in- 
patient services,  and  58  percent  outpatient. 
In  1973,  this  trend  la  unmistakable.  The 
reversal  parallels  the  phenomenal  reduction 
In  State  menui  hospital  population.  To 
impede  it  wUl  InevlUbly  limit  the  range  of 
quality  choices  to  Institutional  care,  with 
consequent  Impact  on  the  mental  he*lth  of 
the  older  [>erson  served. 

Tempering  our  program  aspirations  with 
the  hard,  cold  logic  of  events  we  must 
recognize  the  emerging  framework  for  work- 
able strategies  as  we  develop  responses  to 
mental  health  needs  of  the  elderly.  That 
framework  includes:  budget  austerity,  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  augmentation  of 
third  party  payments,  revenue  sharing 
services.  Integration  of  services,  decentraliza- 
tion, Inetltutlonal  reform,  and  coet-acoount- 
tng. 

Realistic  program  support  will  require  a 
Wend  of  Btrateglee  baaed  on  principles 
acepted  by  taxpayers,  consumers,  providetv, 
and  professionals. 

A  delicate  recipe,  this  blend  caUs  for  work- 
ing coalitions  and  incentives  that  will  make 
it  possible.  Just  as  we  cannot  achieve  a 
soclaUy  desired  goal  such  as  reducing  a  bos- 
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pltal  population  at  the  expense  of  Its  staff, 
neither  should  we  aUow  the  depK>pulatlon  of 
hospitals  to  the  detriment  of  patients  and 
their  families.  Nor  should  one  agency  be 
obligated  to  operate  in  default  of  another's 
reeponslb  Ul  ty . 

A  working  coUaboratloiL.  or  mutual  aid  In 
behalf  of  the  elderly,  is  essential  in  respond- 
ing to  the  wholeness  of  their  needs. 

In  addition  to  working  cofUltlons  differ- 
entially responsive  to  older  consumers  and 
their  families,  effective  strategy  relies  on 
program  acoountabUlty.  Accountability  Is 
linked  to  program  survival.  Necessarily,  that 
accoimtablllty  will  be  measured  by  Its 
Impact  on  people. 

Looking  to  our  own  bouse  fljrst,  the  NIMH 
has  Intensified  activities  to  Imfriement  Its 
focus  on  aging  as  an  Institute  priority 
within  existing  resources : 

Efxtr&mural  research  grants  affecting  the 
elderly  have  been  increased; 

Training  activities  have  been  augmented, 
particularly  affecting  nursing  h<Mne  man- 
power; 

Collaborative  activity  with  other  groups 
and  agencies  such  as  HEW's  Administration 
on  Aging  and  the  Dep«ulment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  was 
increased;  • 

A  series  of  interrelated  planning  and 
evaluation  activities  were  Initiated  to  pro- 
vide a  firm  data  base  for  expanded  programs 
for  the  elderly; 

In  the  NIMH  State  Program  Development 
office,  where  aging  Is  a  high  priority,  several 
pubUcatlons  were  Issued  that  are  enjoying 
wide  acceptance. 

Still,  a  significant  expansion  of  NIMH  pro- 
grams requires  additional  resources. 

Research  during  the  past  decade  has  pro- 
vided added  impetus  to  our  efforts.  Recent 
findings  suggest  that  functional  mental  im- 
pairment in  older  ptersons  is  as  responsive 
to  treatment  as  with  younger  persons.  Such 
studies  indicate  that  apathy,  isolation  and 
regressed  behavior  can  be  reduced  by  ade- 
quate assessment  of  the  improvement  poten- 
tial and  the  specific  modes  of  Intervention. 

As  a  psychiatrist  and  science  administra- 
tor, I  would  be  uneasy  if  geriatrics  resetirch 
promised  magic  formulas  or  elixirs.  I  would 
be  equally  uneasy  if  NIMH  financial  and 
human  investments  in  research  on  problems 
of  the  aged  did  not  promise  significant  im- 
provements in  treatment,  service  systems, 
and  manpower  qualified  to  meet  the  psy- 
chosocial needs  of  older  Americans. 

Armed  with  such  research  findings  and 
supported  by  a  growing  community  of  ex- 
perienced professionals  In  the  field;  pro- 
vided with  political  mandates  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government,  and 
spurred/^  by  tx>th  the  needs  and  assistance 
of  citizen  groups  across  the  country,  where 
do  we  go  from  here?  What  must  be  done  to 
Insure  the  continued  day-to-day  success  in 
the  field  of  this  conference  and  others  like 
it? 

Communication  of  new  Information  rep- 
reseats  one  challenge.  There  Is  mounting 
evidence  of  the  rehabilitation  potential  of 
the  elderly  by  practitioners  In  the  field.  Yet 
somehow  this  has  not  been  translated  Into 
practice. 

Considerable  research  has  dealt  with  neg- 
tlve  attitudes  that  permeate  the  area  of  geri- 
atrics. It  was  found  that  both  administrative 
and  treatment  staff  inappropriately  fear  that 
the  elderly  are  unresponsive  and  unrehabU- 
itatable.  Popular  misconceptions  about 
treatability  often  delay  seeking  help  until 
a  crisis  develops. 

As  health  and  welfare  professionals,  we 
must  appreciate  that  treatment  goals  for  the 
elderly  often  serve  different  needs  than  for 
the  young.  They  do  not  always  Imply  re- 
covery. Slowing  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  called  for,  whereas  a  return  to  pro- 
ductivity might  not  be  practical. 


Any  effort  to  develop  a  national  mental 
health  strategy  for  the  elderly  must  need 
criteria  set  by  diverse  Interest  groups.  It 
must  be  goal-centered,  visible,  workable,  and 
provide  good  returns  for  the  dollars  ex- 
pended. While  it  would  require  a  budget  and 
problems  inherent  In  equitable  allocation  of 
resources,  it  would  emphasize  program  re- 
sults which  could  be  supported  by  all.  The 
strategy  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  citizens  and  not  Just  geared  to  the  con- 
venience of  our  desks. 

With  Federal  agencies  serving  as  a  national 
spearhead  working  in  collaboration  with 
state  and  local  departments  and  citizen  con- 
sumer groups,  a  national  policy  might  rea- 
sonably move  toward  achievement  of  the 
f oUowing  program  goals : 

(1)  Reduce  Inappropriate  Institutional 
care  of  the  elderly  by  at  least  10  percent  per 
year  through  phasing  out  the  use  of  con- 
gregate, custodial  care  facilities  and  phasing 
In  small,  individualized  social,  protective, 
and  health  care  settings  of  quality  service 
in  the  community. 

(2)  Support  community  projects  having 
mental  health  relevance  and  make  available 
to  the  elderly  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
and  with  their  participation  a  broad  range 
of  community  services. 

(3)  Foster  collaboration  In  service  delivery 
at  the  consumer  level  through  fmlltlcal,  fi- 
nancial, and  personal  support  of  coalition 
planning. 

(4)  Work  toward  elimination  of  excltoslon 
and  discrimination  against  the  mentally  im- 
paired aged  In  existing  and  proposed  financ- 
ing mechanisms  Including  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, health  maintenance  organizations,  the 
categorical  aids,  revenue  sharing,  and  the 
proposed  third  party  payment  plans. 

(5)  Contribute  to  the  establishment  and 
achievement  of  humane  standards  of  care 
for  older  patients  through  support  of  nursing 
home  training  and  ombudsman  programs. 

(6)  Work  toward  recognition  and  support 
of  the  right  to  care  and  treatment  for  the 
aged  mentally  Impaired. 

(7)  Study  the  barriers  to  quality  care  and 
the  obstacles  to  compliance  with  standards 
for  dissemination  and  use  In  a  nationwide 
program  development. 

(8)  Encourage  Initiation  of  additional  geri- 
atric programs  through  mental  health  cen- 
ters or  other  community  mental  health  re- 
lated facilities. 

(9)  Expand  the  existing  number  of  train- 
ing places  for  ment&l  health  manpower  serv- 
ing the  elderly. 

(10)  Augment  existing  support  for  a  broad 
rang;e  of  basic  and  applied  research  to  In- 
crease knowledge  of  the  cause,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  mental  disorders  in  later 
life  and  to  provide  a  better  knowledge  base 
for  policy  decisions  affecting  the  mental 
health  of  the  elderly. 

WhUe  it  seems  most  efficient  to  retain  the 
primary  research  planning  and  support  func- 
tion at  a  coordinated  Federal  level.  In  local 
governance  we  should  be  attuned  to  the  prof- 
itable opportunities  for  Federal-private  col- 
laboration in  research  support. 

For  our  own  p&it  in  furtherance  of  these 
objectives,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  can  focus  Its  resources  and  leadership 
to  keep  program  objectives  clearly  visible, 
hold  program  units  accountable  for  program 
targets,  vigorously  assess  the  Impact  of  what 
we  do,  encourage  collaborative  efforts,  support 
regions  and  States  financially  and  through 
technical  assistance,  soeed  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  successful  projects,  help 
maintain  standards,  and  prompt  constituent 
groups  Involvement  in  program  development. 

These  program  goals  are,  I  believe,  a  bal- 
anced and,  more  importantly,  a  feasible  blend 
of  group  Interests.  They  seem  to  represent 
what  most   people  want. 

The  citizen  Impact  of  such  goals  are  meas- 
urable. They  are  dignifying  and  humane. 
Means  for  their  achievement  have  been  dem- 


onstrated. Payoff  is  high.  Supporters  can  be 

found  across  the  country.  And  leadership  la 
able  and  willing. 

With  your  assistance,  backing,  and  good 
will,  perhaps  we  can  begin. 


ENERGY  WASTE— LET  US  KICK 
THE  HABIT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  n,  a  limited  form  of  fuel  rationing 
was  Imposed  in  the  United  States.  This 
Is  but  a  reflection  of  the  severity  of  the 
energy  crisis  facing  us  at  this  time.  Our 
ability  to  influence  supply  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  may  be  limited,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  take  more  aggressive  action 
to  reduce  the  unfortunate  energy  waste 
in  America.  This  waste  occurs  from  the 
time  the  fuel  comes  out  of  the  ground 
until  It  is  consumed — waste  In  schools, 
in  factories,  in  homes,  and  on  our  high- 
ways. Rgures  as  high  as  40  percent  have 
been  cited  for  the  amount  of  fuel  wasted 
in  a  given  year. 

This  situation  is  Inexcusable.  Measures 
can  and  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
waste  of  our  energy  resources.  Solutions 
for  eliminating  waste  are  not  necessarily 
complex  or  costly.  A  study  sponsored  by 
the  Treasury  Department  found  that  2 
to  3  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  ebont 
20  percent  of  current  daily  consimiption, 
could  be  saved  through  eight  relatively 
easy,  uncostly,  and  quick  conservation 
measures.  The  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  public  participation  In  a  program  of 
energy  conservation.  It  is  in  the  home 
and  on  the  road  that  much  of  the  waste 
occurs.  The  Government  should  sponsor 
a  program  which  will  increase  public 
awareness  of  measures  which  they  can 
take  to  reduce  the  waste  of  our  valuable 
energy  resources. 

An  article  by  Tim  O'Brl^  in  todsiy's 
Washington  Post,  "Americans  Might  Be 
Squandering  40  Percent  of  Energy  Re- 
sources." provides  a  fascinating  and 
highly  informative  conunentary  on  this 
subject.  I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  S,  1973 J 

Amjesicans  Might  Be  8QCA>n>KaiNo  40  Pis- 

csNT  or  ENxacT  RzsonacKS 

(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

The  American  energy  crisis,  experts  say, 
Is  shorthand  for  the  convergence  of  many 
negative  variables — dwindling  domestic  sup- 
plies, pressure  from  those  who  want  to 
breathe  clean  air,  population  tncreasee,  the 
Insatiable  appetites  of  new  machines,  polit- 
ical tensions  with  nations  that  produce  the 
raw  materials  of  energy. 

In  the  complex  statistical  manipulations 
and  forecasts,  however,  one  variable  remains 
almost  an  afterthought:  Simple  waste.  Ex- 
travagance. Inefficiency.  Squandering.  Un- 
necessary guzzling  of  what  fuel  there  is. 

WhUe  it  is  not  fair  to  say  the  waste  of  en- 
ergy is  overlooked — environmentalists  have 
been  screaming  about  it  for  years — It  is  true 
that  energy  conservation  Is  viewed  by  most 
observers  as  a  mere  palliative.  A  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  remedies. 

It  U  virtually  impossible  to  nteasure  with 
even  rough  accuracy  the  amount  of  fuel 
wasted  in  a  given  jrear.  But  that  has  not  k^t 
people  from  guessing  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (D-W.  Va.)  estimates  that  the  natloa 
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Is  squandering  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  Ita 
basic  energy  resources. 

Another  estimate  puts  the  waste  at  35 
per  cent  a  year. 

Jobn  MuUer,  a  researcher  in  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Energy  Conservation, 
says  that  "if  this  were  a  dictatorship  and  we 
could  somehow  control  how  people  waste  en- 
ergy, we  could  save  from  two  to  three  mil- 
lion barrel^  of  oU  a  day."  That  would  be  a 
fifth  of  the  16  million  barrels  Americans 
consume  each  day. 

There  are  anecdotes  aplenty  to  illustrate 
the  wastes.  The  New  York  City  World  Trade 
Center,  for  example,  uses  more  energy  for 
lU  beating,  llgbtliig  and  cooling  than  Is 
needed  for  the  entire  upstate  city  of  Sche- 
nectady, with  100,000  residents. 

Beyond  anecdotes,  however,  there  Is  little 
in  the  way  of  official  data  to  suggest  what 
the  magnitude  of  the  waste  Is  or  where  fuels 
are  being  wasted.  The  President's  new  Office 
of  Energy  Policy,  created  to  coordinate  the 
nation's  response  to  the  crisis,  has  no  com- 
prehensive numbers  on  the  subject.  The 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation,  where  prime 
responsibility  in  the  area  resides,  has  only 
an    admittedly   tentative    set    of   estimates. 

Perhaps  the  single  best  Index  of  where 
and  how  much  fuel  i«  being  unnecesaarlly 
burned  Is  a  recent  study  conducted  by  an 
Independent  energy  consultant  for  the 
Treasxiry  Department.  The  department  re- 
quested a  list  of  emergency  actions  that 
could  be  quicltly  taken  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly fuel  consumption. 

The  study  found  that  through  eight  rela- 
tively easy,  uncostly  and  quick  conserva- 
tion measures,  about  3  million  barrels  at  oil 
a  day  could  be  saved. 

The    eight   emergency    measures    are: 

Reducing  q>eed  limits  to  60  mUes  per 
hour  for  passenger  cars — 160,000  barrels  a 
day. 

Increasing  1o«m1  factors  on  commercial 
aircraft  from  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent — 
80.000  barrels  a  day. 

Setting  home  thermostats  two  degrees 
lower   than   average — 60.000   barrels   a   day. 

Conservation  measures  In  Industry — 
500.000  barrels  a  day. 

Cease  hot 'Crater  laundering  of  clothes — 
300,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mandatory  car  tune-ups  every  six 
months — 200,000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  In  commercial 
buildings  (fans  oS  at  night,  air  condition- 
ing only  during  office  hours.  Installation  of 
proper  window  insulation) — 300,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Increasing  car  pools  for  Job  commuting 
(from  1.3  to  2.3  persons  per  car) — 300,000 
barrels  a  day. 

The  flgxires  attached  to  each  of  the 
oonservatton  measures  are  the  lowest  esti- 
mated savings.  In  fact,  the  study  found  that 
about  2  million  barrels  a  day  could  be  saved 
and,  possibly,  another  million  barrels  a  day 
beyond  that. 

These  eight  steps  are  but  the  tip  of  the 
potential  conservation  Iceberg,  according  to 
energy  researcher  MuUer.  He  keeps  a  note- 
book Ailed  with  some  350  energy  conserva- 
tion meastires.  which  be  says  are  the  "prod- 
uct of  Just  one  man's  thinking.  If  five  or  six 
of  us  sat  down,  we  could  come  up  with  a 
much  larger  list." 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  he  suggests 
slowing  down  the  speed  of  tractor  engines 
when  they  are  not  running  and  requiring 
farmers  to  adopt  reduced  tillage  farming.  In 
Industry,  where  over  41  per  cent  of  America's 
energy  is  consumed,  he  thinks  energy  con- 
sumption can  t>e  reduced  by  10  per  cent 
through  "Improved  operating  practices  and 
minor  changes  in  plants.  Involvmg  little  or 
no  cost." 

Dr.  Jack  Rafuse.  a  staffer  In  the  new  Office 
of  Energy  Policy,  considers  that  estimate 
conservative.  He  says  energy  conservation 
teams  have  found  that  "though  almost  zero- 


cost  kinds  of  things,  Indiistrles  can  save 
40  per  cent  of  their  plant  fuel  without  affect- 
ing energy  output  at  all."" 

If  the  40  per  cent  savings  could  be  taken 
as  an  Industry-wide  average  and  if  every  in- 
dustry in  the  nation  were  to  undertake  simi- 
lar measures,  simple  mathematics  would 
show  an  astounding  result:  About  16  per 
cent  of  all  the  energy  expended  in  America 
each  year  could  be  saved.  This  is  m  the  in- 
dustrial sector  alone — and  at  "almost  sero- 
cost." 

If  one  were  to  list  the  villains  of  energy 
waste,  three  would  probably  stand  out  as 
most  notorious:  Automobiles,  commercial 
America  and  the  homes  we  live  In. 

Today's  standard  American  car  travels 
between  11  and  13  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline,  not  as  far  as  it  did  50  years  ago.  The 
nation's  1974  model  autoe  average  about 
4.400  pounds — 35  per  cent  more  than  the 
foreign  makes  tested  in  a  recent  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency   (EPA)    study. 

Weight,  the  EPA  says.  Is  the  single  best 
index  of  expected  miles  p>er  gallon,  and  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  foreign  makes  averaged 
about  six  miles  per  gallon  or  nearly  37  pier 
cent  more  than  American  autoe  tested  by 
the  EPA. 

One  study,  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Tank -Automotive  Command  last  year,  esti- 
mated a  30  per  cent  potential  fuel  savings 
through  a  shift  to  smaller  cars. 

Although  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
Ijeglns  to  set  in  at  a  certain  point,  energy 
watchers  say  that  by  requiring  tune-ups. 
Imposing  50  or  56  mlle-jjer-hour  speed  limits, 
putting  fewer  horses  under  the  hoods  and 
eliminating  gas-eating  extras  like  air  con- 
ditioners, we  could  cut  gasoline  consump- 
tion In  half. 

Aside  from  these  savings,  a  panel  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Pord  and  International  Har- 
vester engineers  has  reported  that  by  requir- 
ing radial  tires  on  all  autoe,  fuel  cons\imp- 
tlon  could  be  cut  by  10  per  cent;  by  install- 
ing engine  turbo-chargers  it  could  drop  an- 
other 10  to  15  per  cent. 

Conservation  hurts  most  when  it  hits  a 
person's  home.  And  It  Is  in  the  home  where 
much  of  the  waste  is  happening. 

Energy  specialist  Muller  estimates,  for  ex- 
ample, that  If  we  threw  away  our  dishwash- 
ers— or  were  required  to  wash  dishes  by 
hand — we  could  save  35,0(X)  barrels  of  fuel  a 
day.  If  during  the  summer  we  were  to  dry 
clothes  on  a  line  instead  of  In  an  automatic 
dryer,  the  savings  would  amount  to  130,000 
barrels  a  day. 

"The  litUe  things,"  he  says,  "add  up.  But 
the  little  things  hurt  most." 

A  big  drop  In  the  conservation  bucket,  he 
says,  would  be  to  Insulate  the  attics  of  those 
existing  homes  that  are  without  it — Savings 
of  perhaps  250.000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day. 

The  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co..  In  an 
effort  to  promote  oonservation  of  natural  gas, 
has  offered  its  ctistomers  loans  to  Insulate 
their  homes.  The  result,  said  President  Hugh 
C.  Daly,  could  be  a  savings  of  six  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  annually  if  200,000  customers  sign 
up.  "That's  $9  million  .  .  .  that  our  custom- 
ers won't  have  to  pay."  he  said. 

Other  home  energy  savings  In  the  Muller 
conservation  notebook:  Oet  rid  of  decorative 
outside  lighting:  weather  strip  and  caulk  all 
houses;  service  Inefficient  burners  and  fur- 
naces: promote  cold  water  washing  of 
clothes;  shut  off  furnace  pilots  in  the 
summer. 

"These  are  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
•a  course."  an  environmentalist  says.  "They 
save  money,  they  save  fuel.  Americans,  un- 
fortunately, are  energy  hogs." 

Aside  from  hoggishness,  however.  Is  the 
problem  of  outright  Inefficiency.  Six  per  cent 
of  electricity  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1970,  for  example,  was  used  to  heat  homes, 
dscpite  the  fact  that  electric  heat  is  half  as 
productive  as  oU  or  gas  heat.  Still,  electric 
he«t  is  a  growing  trend.  About  26  per  cent 
of  the  40,0(X)  buildings  constructed  in  1959 


were  heated  electrically.  It  ts  cheap  to  install. 
It  Is  clean,  it  is  considered  modem  and 
•stbetically  pleasing — but  it  Is  wasteful. 

Commercial  America,  with  its  glittering 
neon  billboards  and  lighted  shop  windows.  Is 
a  third  major  waster  of  now-precious  energy. 
Muller'B  notebook  lists  some  38  methods  of 
conservation  that  could  b«  applied  at  low 
cost  to  the  nation's  commerce : 

Rescheduling  night  sporting  events  for 
daylight  hours:  Installation  of  a  second  set 
of  doora  at  lobby  entrances  to  help  keep  out 
outside  air;  shutting  down  34-hour-a-day 
electric  advertising  signs;  turning  off  air -con- 
ditioners at  3  pjn.;  puttmg  an  Immediate 
stop  to  the  construction  of  glass  walled  sky- 
scrapers that  lose  heat  nearly  as  fast  as  It 
can  be  pumped  in. 

Yet  m  the  end,  what  Is  waste  and  what  is 
"necessary  luxury"  is  the  key  to  conserva- 
tion. What  an  energy  conservationist  sees  as 
waste,  hoxisewife  with  a  stack  of  dishes  and 
a  crying  baby  and  a  new  dishwasher  sees  as 
a  necessity.  Until  these  attitudes  change — 
until  the  fuel  crisis  leaves  a  gash  on  the 
American  consciousness — the  potential  sav- 
ings are  likely  to  remam  largely  theoretical. 


ARCHIE  BUNKER  HAS  PROBLEMS 
WITH  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  with  an 
audience  of  perhaps  45  million  persons, 
the  "All  In  the  Family"  television  series 
has  made  a  powerful  statement  on  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans. 

In  the  episode  of  September  29,  Archie 
Bunker  reacted  negatively — as  he  does 
toward  so  many  other  groups — toward 
the  elderly  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Bunker  was  confronted  by  an  82- 
year-old  man  who  had  'busted  out"  of 
an  old  person's  home  because  he  was  so 
thoroughly  bored.  Archie's  wife,  Edith, 
saw  the  old  man  through  a  grocery  store 
window  and,  what  else,  invited  him  home. 

Archie  could  not  understand  such  hos- 
pitality. What  is  more,  he  did  not  like 
to  be  reminded  that  someday,  almost  be- 
fore he  Imew  it,  he  would  become  old, 
too. 

Within  less  than  half  an  hour  the  "All 
in  the  Family"  show  commented  on  such 
matters  as  the  special  impact  of  high 
food  costs  upon  the  elderly,  the  fact  that 
medicare  covers  only  42  percent  of  the 
health  care  costs  of  older  Americans, 
and  the  fact  that  the  average  social  se- 
curity benefit  is  less  than  the  official  pov- 
erty level. 

In  addition,  the  program  depicted  the 
old  man's  daughter  as  a  complete  ingrate 
who  would  not  even  answer  the  telephone 
when  she  heard  her  father  wanted  to 
speak  to  her.  Many  sons  and  daughters 
imfortunately  feel  that  way  about  par- 
ents, even  though  many  others  undergo 
severe  financial  hardship  to  help  their 
mothers  and  fathers  through  difficult  pe- 
riods, including  the  illness  costs  that 
medicare  does  not  pay  for. 

At  any  rate,  the  "All  in  the  Family" 
show  made  many  of  the  points  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  and  I, 
as  its  chalmiEui.  attempt  to  make  in  re- 
ports and  speeches. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  all  the  prob- 
lems it  dealt  with,  the  show  presented 
the  old  man  sis  a  lively,  bright,  sind  at- 
tractive person.  He  was  as  much  an  in- 
dividual in  old  age  as  he  was  throughout 
his  earlier  life.  It  reminded  us,  or  should 
remind  us.  that  the  elderly  of  our  Nation 
cannot  be  forgotten  or  patronized. 
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That  kind  of  message  is  well  worth  de- 
livering. To  producer  Norman  Lear  and 
aU  his  associates — and  in  p{u*tlcular  to 
Mr.  Carroll  O'Connor  for  his  consistently 
fine  performance  as  Archie — I  would  like 
to  ertend  heartfelt  appreciation  for  help- 
ing us  to  see  the  world  through  Archie 
Bxmker's  eyes  and  for  helping  understand 
why  he  is  so  often  wrong. 


INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  recently  been  focused  on  the 
apparent  fsiilure  of  the  Interstate  Land 
Sales  Act  of  1968  to  halt  the  grave  misuse 
of  the  public  trust  by  certain  salesmen 
in  the  interstate  land  sales  industry.  An 
article  by  Paul  Friggens  which  appeared 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  brings  the  prob- 
lem into  a  clearer  perspective.  It  points 
out  the  need  for  my  bill,  S.  1753,  the  In- 
terstate Lands  Sales  Act  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
for  the  punx)se  of  informing  the  Senate 
about  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Laito  SWII4SLXS:  A  Con  Gamx  To  Bewakx  Or 
(By  Paul  Prlggens) 

(Note. — From  coast  to  co^t,  dishonest  land 
developers  have  made  a  fine  art — and  a  bU- 
Uon-doUar  business — out  of  promising  para- 
dise. The  result,  all  too  often,  is  shattered 
dreams  and  empty  bank  accounts.) 

Have  you  ever  received  a  phone  caU  from 
a  mysterious  female  whose  mellifluous  voice 
Invites  you  and  your  spouse  to  free  drinks, 
a  gala  dinner,  a  movie — and  "a  chance  to 
show  you  our  wonderful  new  way  of  life, 
where  you  can  get  away  from  It  all  in  the 
recreation  community  of  tomorrow"? 

Is  your  mall  flooded  with  fancy  color  bro- 
chures, pressing  you  to  Invest  In  a  vacation 
or  retirement  home  where  you  can  enjoy 
"country-club  living"? 

Have  you  been  tempted  by  full-page  news- 
paper and  magazine  ads  offering  an  "all-ex- 
pense flight"  to  tour  the  latest  mviltimlllion- 
dollar  development  "out  where  the  fun 
begins"? 

Chances  are  you've  been  approached  In 
some  such  manner:  it  happens,  every  week, 
to  thousands  of  Amerioans.  We  are  witness- 
ing a  national  phenomenon — the  biggest, 
brashest  real-estate  boom  In  recent  U.S.  his- 
tory. From  coast  to  coast,  enterprising  de- 
velopers are  cashing  In  on  a  ready-made  mar- 
ket m  foiir  major  areas:  recreation  sites, -sec- 
ond homes,  retlrentent  homes  and  raw-land 
investment.  Authorities  estimate  that  the 
current  boom  involves  as  many  as  10,000  de- 
vMopments,  and  that  each  year  undeveloped 
land  Is  being  sold  for  upward  of  (6  billion. 

Much  of  this  phenomenal  development  is 
legitimate.  Sadly,  much  of  it  also  thrives  on 
massive  misrepresentation.  If  not  on  outright 
fraud.  Says  George  K.  Bernstein,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Reg- 
istration (OIU3R)  in  Washington,  D.C.: 
"Thousands  of  people  are  misled  or  cheated 
every  week,  and  the  abuses  extend  to  every 
part  of  the  country." 

Tragic  Testimony.  In  order  to  register  and 
ride  herd  on  the  growing  horde  of  developers. 
Congress  established  OILSR  In  1968.  In  pub- 
lic hearings  held  by  this  agency  in  cities 
!  round  the  country,  the  testimony  of  honest, 
if  gtillible,  victims  has  often  been  appalling. 
Some  examples : 

A  retired  machine-shop  worker  told  re- 
porters after  testifying  at  a  Seattle  hearing 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  sunk  $6,000  into 
Tsxas  and  New  Mexico  properties  after  be- 


ing wined  and  dined  at  a  Renton,  Wash., 
sales  dinner.  "We  really  couldnt  afford  to 
buy,"  he  recaUed.  "But  they  kept  saying,  'You 
want  to  make  money,  dont  you?'  Finally,  we 
made  a  deal  for  six  lots.  They  said  they  would 
lease  the  lots  to  apartment  builders  for 
(325  a  month  each,  and  that  the  Income 
would  help  pay  off  our  loan.  But  they  never 
came  through."  Added  the  man's  wife.  "We 
stlU  owe  an  addltonal  $10,000,  and  the  com- 
pany warns  us  to  keep  on  paying  or  we'U 
lose  everjrthlng." 

An  elderly  widow  at  a  packed  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  hearing  told  of  paying  $3,900  for  a 
desert  lot  on  the  promise  of  quick  profits. 
Only  days  after  the  sale  was  made,  the  sales- 
man was  back  pushing  a  second  deal.  "But  I 
can't  invest  any  more,"  the  woman  pleaded. 
"I've  exhausted  my  savings  and,  besides.  I 
need  $900  to  buy  a  used  car." 

"That's  easy."  said  the  fast-talking  sales- 
man. "Buy  two  more  lots.  Within  six  months, 
I  g\iarantee  you  a  profit  of  $300  on  each  of 
your  three  lots — and  there's  the  price  of  your 
car."  Convmced,  the  woman  borrowed  $3,500 
to  purchase  the  additional  lots.  Six  months 
later,  she  learned  that  the  salesman  had  van- 
ished and  that  she  was  stuck  with  a  patch 
of  desert — and  a  fat  debt. 

Vacationing  two  summers  ago  In  New  Or- 
leans, the  William  F.  Praccos  of  Clarendon 
Hills,  ni.,  were  buttonholed  In  the  French 
Quarter  by  a  slick  salesman.  They  were  of- 
fered a  free  lunch  and  a  tour  of  the  city  if 
they  would  listen  to  a  land-sales  presenta- 
tion. Quite  a  presentation  It  was. 

Some  months  before  the  Fraccaros'  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  the  multimUUon-doUar  Mc- 
culloch CJorporatlon  had  bought  England's 
famed  London  Bridge  and  rebuUt  it  with 
great  publicity  at  Lake  Havasu  City  m  west- 
ern Arizona.  Curved  out  of  the  desert,  the  city 
of  10,000  beside  the  Colorado  River  was  a 
developer's  dream,  and  wholly  legitimate. 
But  almost  simultaneously,  on  12,800  bar- 
ren acres  about  40  miles  away,  another  devel- 
opment had  sprung  up  with  an  almost  Iden- 
tical name — Lake  Havasu  Estates.  After 
erecting  a  p>ortable  sales  office  and  bulldozing 
a  few  dirt  "streets"  through  a  cactus-cov- 
ered area  where  utilities,  water-supply  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  are  not  generally 
avaUable.  the  promoters  of  Lake  Havasu  Es- 
tates had  begun  seUlng  lots  sight  ujoseen 
all  over  the  United  States — including  New 
Orleans. 

"Salesmen  led  us  to  believe."  testified  the 
Fraccaros,  "that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
McCuUoch  Corporation,  and  that  Lake  Hav- 
asu Estates  was  responsible  for  brlngrlng 
London  Bridge  to  Arizona."  For  only  $3395, 
plus  finance  charges,  the  Fraccaros  were  told, 
they  could  own  1 V4  acres.  Convinced,  they  put 
$165  down  and  agreed  to  pay  $57.39  a  month 
for  seven  years  after  which  they  would  ac- 
quire a  deed. 

Returning  home,  the  couple  read  a  bona- 
fide  McCuUoch  ad  m  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
and  recognized  their  mistake.  Too  late.  They 
are  now  out  $500  for  their  Arizona  inspection 
trip,  plus  sizable  lawyer  fees  at  $40  per  hour, 
and  thus  far  have  failed  to  recover  the  $738 
they  had  Invested  before  stopping  payment. 

Unhappily,  such  brazen  misrepresentation 
Is  conunon  throughout  the  country.  Some 
pvuvhasers  find  their  land  under  water,  as 
did  the  Detroit  couple  who  discovered  that 
their  Florida  lot  was  located  in  the  Ever- 
elades  and  Infested  with  cotton-mouth 
snakes.  Still  others,  badly,  misled,  buy  In  a 
flood  plain,  landslide  area  or  location  prone 
to  forest  flres.  "The  fact  Is."  Arizona  Con- 
(rressman  Morris  K.  Udall  testified  at  Phoenix, 
"that  without  such  things  as  high-pressure 
salesmanship,  cocktail  parties  and  free  toast- 
ers, nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  buy  one 
of  these  lots"  Bitter  and  disillusioned,  many 
buyers  kiss  the  money  they  have  alreadv 
paid — maybe  their  life  savings — good-by. 
Frequenty.  their  lots  are  then  resold — "some 


as  many  as  eight  times,"  it  was  testified  at 
the  federal  hearings. 

Out  m  the  Cold.  The  high-pressure  sales- 
men usuaUy  work  on  commission  only — they 
don't  eat  If  they  don't  seU — so  they're  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  facts  about  a  subdivision  or 
lot.  Orally,  they  will  promise  anything,  and 
then  rely  on  the  fine  print  to  cover  them. 
For  Instance,  they  may  speak  glowingly  of 
"Immediate"  improvements — streets,  water, 
power,  etc. — or  even  of  refunds  for  buyers 
who  aren"t  satisfied.  What  they  don't  say 
is  that  developers  may  not  be  required  to 
provide  the  Improvements  for  ten  years  after 
purchase,  by  which  time  they  may  have  gone 
bankrupt  or  fled  the  country.  And  unless  re- 
funds are  promised  In  print,  they  are  almost 
never  paid. 

Another  frequent  practice,  which  some 
buyers  may  not  fully  comprehend.  Is  seUIng 
on  a  "contract  tat  deed."  One  of  the  Indus- 
try's major  attractions  is  that  the  little 
fellow  can  pay  for  his  land  in  installments. 
However,  the  average  purchaser  may  not  be 
aware  that  he  acquires  an  actual,  record- 
able title  only  after  he  has  made  his  final 
payment — perhaps  five  or  ten  years  after 
purchase.  He  can  make  Installment  pay- 
ments for  years,  but  If  he  has  no  clear  title, 
and  If  the  promoter  disappears  or  goes  bank- 
rupt, he  loses  everything.  And  in  many  deals 
the  buyer  Is  nex>€T  given  a  recordable  deed 
or  clear  title,  even  after  he  has  completed 
his  payments. 

Says  Keith  Koske,  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Real  Estate  Commission :  "I  have  seen 
retired  couples  come  to  Colorado  to  locate 
their  homeslte,  only  to  discover  that.  In 
place  of  a  clear  title  to  a  specific  lot,  they 
actually  owned  one  six -thousandth  of  an  un- 
divided Interest  In  an  entire  section — 640 
acres — of  land.  Still  others  have  found  that 
their  interest  In  the  land  had  been  fore- 
closed by  the  owner  of  a  blanket  mortgage." 

Some  spurious  promoters  acquire  land 
with  a  small  down  payment,  then  mortgage 
the  whole  development  and  appropriate  the 
Income  from  land  sales  Instead  of  making 
Interest  payments.  By  the  time  they  are  fore- 
closed, the  promoters  have  disappeared.  The 
innocent  buyer  Is,  of  course,  left  out  m  the 
cold. 

When  real-estate  con  men  can't  get  their 
way  by  subtle  misrepresentation,  they  often 
turn  to  outright  fraud.  For  example,  a  phony 
New  England  developer,  Charles  Oeotls,  alias 
Endlcott,  sold  off  at  public  auctions — and  at 
fancy  prices — hundreds  of  acres  of  "lovely 
Maine  woodland."  But  the  land  simply  never 
existed!  At  a  Geotis  real-estate  auction  ia.  a 
posh  New  York  City  hotel,  land-registration 
and  state  officials  walked  m,  sent  400  pro- 
spects packing  and  stopped  the  sale.  Con- 
victed of  p>o6tal  fraud,  credit-card  fraud  and 
failure  to  register  with  OILSR,  Geotis  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  In  prison  and  Jailed 
In  September  1972.  Authorities  estimate  that 
he  bad  swindled  over  $1  mlUlon.  and  that  his 
conviction  probably  saved  the  public  several 
millions  more. 

Needed:  Action.  What  Is  being  done  about 
these  shameless  swindles?  Not  much.  To 
date,  the  government  has  registered  some 
4800  developments  out  of  an  estimated  10,- 
000.  It  has  prosecuted  a  handful  of  -dishonest 
developers,  has  been  directly  responsible  for 
the  recovery  of  about  $1  mUllon  for  unhappy 
purchasers,  and  has  warned  some  450  opera- 
tors that  they  are  violating  the  Interstata 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act.  But  OILSR 
Is  simply  too  smaU  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
With  only  16  investigators.  It  must  handle 
more  than  1000  consumer  mqulrles  and  com* 
plaints  per  month,  involving  mlUlona  of 
acres  In  all  50  states.  Not  surprisingly,  th* 
agency  is  currently  six  to  eight  «'eeks  be- 
hind merely  in  acknowledging  complaints, 
let  alone  Uivestlgatlng  them.  OILSR  is  azKl 
will  likely  remam  primarily  a  registration 
and  disclosure  agency,  not  a  regulatory 
of  xiyb  federal  governm*nt. 
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How  then  can  tbe  naked  Investor  be  pro- 
tected? Says  administrator  Bemateln:  "The 
fe<leral  act  can  never  be  fuUy  effective,  and 
the  consumer  canot  be  conaldered  adequately 
protected,  until  tbe  statea  play  a  more  effec- 
tive role  In  the  regulation  of  Interstate  land 
sales  " 

Speaking  recently  before  a  meeting  of  real- 
estate  licensing  officials  In  Las  Vegas.  Bern- 
stein caUed  for  greater  uniformity  and 
simplification  of  state  laws  regulating  inter- 
state land  sales.  Among  specific  proposals,  he 
urged  that  the  states  strengthen  subdivision 
controls  by  Initiating  mandatory  inspection 
and  approval  of  plots,  roads,  water  supply, 
utilities  and  other  Improvements  at  the 
county  or  state  level;  that  developers  be 
required  by  the  states  to  show  financial 
abUlty  to  complete  faculties  as  promised, 
either  by  posting  a  performance  bond  or  by 
setting  up  escrow  funds;  that  state  licensing 
and  strict  regulation  of  salesmen  be  esUb- 
llshed 

MeanwhUe,  what  can  you  do  as  an  individ- 
^l  to  protect  yourself?  According  to  John 
B.  McDowell.  OILSR's  deputy  administrator 
you  should  take  the  foUowlng  steps  before 
you  buy; 

First,  ask  the  salesman  to  show  you  a  fed- 
eral property  report,  which  Is  required  of  aU 
developers  by  law.  Take  It  home  and  study 
it.  ThU  report  ahotUd  disclose  every  Impor- 
tant factor  affecting  the  offered  land:  such 
things  as  title,  nature  of  the  land  and  sur- 
roundings, kinds  of  faculties  to  be  provided, 
liens,  water  and  aewer  restrictions.  Under 
re<terai  law.  a  buyer  may  void  his  purchase 
and  get  his  money  back  If  he  Is  not  given 
a  copy  of  the  property  report.  And  remember 
that  the  law  also  provides  a  48-hour  "cooUng- 
off  period  during  which  you  may  cancel 
your  agreement.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
waiver  of  this  right,  which  U  frequently— and 
legaUy— included    In    contracts    for    on-site 

Second  show  your  lawyer  the  sales  con- 
tract before  you  sign  anything.  If  you  stUl 
have  questions  after  obtaining  legal  advice 
write  to  OILSB  for  a  free  bulleUn  which  de- 
fines  your  legal  rights. 

Third,  never  buy  sight  unseen.  Go  to  the 
land.  Better  to  pay  travel  expenses,  and  know 
What  you  are  buying,  than  to  lose  your  life 
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^^/^^,\     »    YEARS    OP    MILITARY 
TUTELAGE  AND  AMERICAN  AID 

"Mi.  church.  Mr.  President,  the  U  S 
fore  gn  aid  program  has  distorted  our 
foreign  poUcy  and  committed  us  to  rul- 
ing regimes  totally  contrary  to  our  tradi- 
tional values  of  civil  liberties  and  human 
ngnts. 

.u®5^-/*""  ^^"-  ^^  frequently  been 
cited  by  American  AID  proponents  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  "progress"  a 
country  can  achieve  when  it  puts  Its  eco- 
nomic house  in  order,  assisted  by  the  U  S 
Government.  Brazil,  since  1964  is  for 
sure,  an  example  of  the  willing  support 
the  U.S.  Government  stands  ready  to 
give  a  governing  elite  that  offers  "a  fav- 
orable investment  climate"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  rights.  Even  Brazil's 
President.  General  Medici  made  this 
point  in  1970  when  he  said: 

Brazu  Is  doing  very  weU.  but  the  people 
are  doing  poorly. 

Prof.  Brady  Tyson,  of  American  Uni- 
versity, has  written  a  thoughtful  analy- 
sis on  the  result  of  9  years  of  BrazU  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  the  military  Junta, 
aided  by  American  assistance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  in 
the  July  1973  Worldview  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou), 
as  follows: 

BSAZJZ.:    9   YSAKS   OF   MZUTAST   Til  1  ElACK 

(By  Brady  Tyson) 

The  "Brazilian  Model  of  Development"  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  comment 
and  analysis  dvirlng  the  past  few  years.  Some 
of  those  who  once  looked  with  hope  upon 
the  experiments  of  the  "democratic  left"  of 
the  fifties  as  a  potential  viable  and  dynamic 
alternative  to  Communist  and  totalitarian 
models  for  less  developed  countries  have 
now  begun  to  consider  that  the  "moderniz- 
ing military  managers"  might  offer  a  more 
relevant  model.  Indeed,  current  Interest 
seems  to  be  in  comparing  the  Chilean  and 
Brazilian  models  In  terms  of  social  and  hu- 
man cost  and  benefit,  though  It  is  certainly 
too  early  for  any  conclusive  Judgments  of 
net  results  In  either  case. 

This  Is  an  Interim,  summary  and  provi- 
sional Judgment  on  the  BrazUlan  experiment 
of  the  past  nine  yettfs.  that  is.  since  the  mili- 
tary took  power  on  AprU  1,  1964.  To  try  to 
give  an  Impression  of  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
action among  the  values  of  political  democ- 
racy, equality  and  economic  growth,  and  the 
present  levels  compared  with  those  of  1964 
as  well  as  what  appear  to  be  the  trends.  I 
have  chosen  sU  "Indicators": 

1.  The  autonomy  and  Integrity  of  the  legal 
system  " 

2.  Torture  and  police  brutality 

3.  Freedom  of  the  mass  media 

4.  Income  distribution  patterns 

6.  Education  distribution  patterns 
6.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  greater  84o  Paulo. 

Many  of  the  results  and  trends  are  not 
entirely  the  result  or  the  latentlon  of  the 
military  regUne.  and  conclusions  as  to  cause 
and  effect  In  some  fields  are  neceasarUy  very 
tentative.  By  way  of  conclusions  I  have  of- 
fered four  questions  that  are  of  general  con- 
cern and  are  also  Important  In  considering 
the  BrazUlan  case  In  particular. 

TH»    ATTTONOMT    AKD    mTBOBrTT    OF   THI    LKGAI, 
8TSTCM 

Through  the  legal  system  many  areas  of 
"human  rights"  are  defined  and,  to  some 
degree,  "operatlonallzed."  A  legal  system  that 
could  offer  an  orderly  and  equlteble  process 
for  resolving  disputes,  that  could  protect  so- 
ciety from  persistent  antlsocUl  behavior  and 
protect  the  legal  rights  of  Individuals  and 
groups  against  Intrusions  by  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  has  never  been  even  a  near  real- 
ity m  BrazU  Recourse  to  Uw  and  the  courts 
has  always  in  effect  been  denied  the  great 
majority  of  the  poor  and  UUterate.  not  only 
because  of  their  lack  of  resources,  but 
through  informal  systems  of  Intimidation  and 
socUl  control.  Nonetheless,  granting  all  the 
weaknesses  of  the  pre- 1964  legal  system  In 
BrazU,  there  did  exist  a  vigorous  tradition 
of  law,  a  popular  belief  that  the  legal  system 
did  exist  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  protect  human  rights  and  dignity,  and 
a  belief  that  this  legal  system  could  and 
should  be  respected  and  strengthened  This 
legal  system,  which  was  overthrown  by  the 
mUltary  in  1964— and  Its  remnants  steadily 
eroded  since  then— was  rooted  In  the  same 
political  phUosophy  and  values  as  those  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  Western  nations 

Prom  the  first  week  of  military  rule  the 
Brazilian  army  declared  Itself  not  only  above 
the  Uw  but  the  source  of  law.  and  has  In 
practice  been  the  Interpreter  of  law  and  the 
only  official  expression  of  the  sovereign  wlU 
of  the  nation.  The  Prologue  to  the  First  In- 
stitutional Act  of  April  9.  1964.  declarw 
The  victorious  revoluUon  vests  the  con- 
stitutive power  In  the  Army.  This  U  the  most 
expressive  and  radical  form  of  the  consUtu- 
tlve  power.  The  victorious  revolution  as  the 
constltuuve  power  legitimizes  Itself.  .  .  . 
This  Institutional  Act  can  be  Issued  only  by 
the  victorious  revolution  as  represented  by 
the    Commanders    in    Chief    of    tbe    Armed 


Forces.  .  .  (Only  the  revolution]  is  empow- 
ered to  establish  the  ways  and  means  of  con- 
stituting the  new  government  and  vesting  in 
It  the  power  and  Judicial  instnunents  neces- 
sary. .  .  ." 

More  than  eight  years  later.  In  July  1972 
President-General  Medici  gave  an  Important 
speech  In  which  be  tried  to  lay  to  rest  cer- 
tlan  rumors  of  an  Impending  llberaUzatton 
of  the  regime.  He  said,  among  other  things: 
"The  current  regime  will  modify  and  cor- 
rect, In  a  permanent  process  of  instltutlon- 
allzaUon,  the  guldelUies  of  our  Juridical  or- 
der  in  order  that  they  vMll  faithfully  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  poUtlcal  decision  of 
March  31.  1964."  Vlado,  a  BrazilUn  news- 
weekly,  commented  on  the  speech:  "The  in- 
sistence on  the  extraordinary  powers  [of  the 
executive]  Is  not  being  made  now  In  the  face 
of  some  crlsU.  in  which  representative 
democracy  is  seen  as  threatened  bv  Its 
enemies  of  the  extreme  left.  It  Is  made  In  the 
name  of  an  antlUberal  doctrine  of  the  role  of 
the  State.  For  this  reason,  the  speech  of  the 
President,  of  a  known  ideological  InsplraUon 
ought  to  please  those  groups  that.  In  other 
times,  sought  to  replace  representative 
democracy  with  a  corporatlst  regime  " 

In  an  unpubUshed  paper  on  "The  Role  and 
Rule  of  Law  In  Po6t-1964  Brazil,"  Professors 
Trubek  and  Henry  Steiner  conclude  that 
The  poUtlclzatlon  of  legal  Institutions  and 
prcxresses  has  surely  lessened  the  'legitimacy' 
of  law  m  the  pubUc  eye.  'Law'  must  be  per- 
ceived by  many  BrazUlans  ever  more  clearly 
as  an  instrument  of  state  planning  and  state 
power,  hardly  as  a  structure  of  no-ms  and 
institutions  that  are  designed  to  afford  a 
degree  of  predlctablUty  and  security  In  pri- 
vate life,  and  to  protect  areas  of  private  Ufe 
from  governmental  Interference.  Law  at  once 
^fiff  ."^  '^'  evolving  regulatory  and  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  state,  and  loses  Its  Identity  into 
administration."  Professors  Trubek  and 
Steiner  also  conclude  that  "...  a  decline  in 

w,.f"  ''"'^y-  ''^*«»P-»ty  »nd  thus  inherent 
legitimacy  of  the  legal  system  has  been  one 

^^^^''li'^.P'^**  *'y  ">*  ^^^"^  for  economic 
growth  Within  a  closed  soclety.-'and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legal  system  has  been  radlcal- 
L  f?w**  ^  ""**•  coupled  with  the  acUv- 
Ities  of  the  poUoe  and  military  security  agen- 
cies, law  has  become  an  integral  pan  of  a 
S""  ^^^^^""^  ^  "™**«  potential  oppo- 
2^^  VI  ^f  r***"*  '**^"'  °^  "ctlng  in  iny 
way  that  might  lead  to  midnight  airot  etc  " 
Since  19«4,  then,  an  authortUrtan  gtivem- 
ment  has  tended  to  rule  more  and  .Sore  by 
admlnutratlve  fiat,  in  arbitrary  and  even 
secret  ways.  The  legal  system  has  thus  laree- 
^  «ased  to  be  a  system  deslgnedlo  ^ 

^H  >,  ''k'""°***=*  ^"°^  ^^^^  ««<»  welfare 
and  has  become  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  a.  arbitrarily  decided  by  the  PrwT- 
dent  or  his  appointees. 

TO«TT7K«    AND    POLICTt    Wlt7TAI,rrT    IN    BHAZH. 
SIKCS    1BS4 

Like  most  nations  with  a  history  of  small 

miL^TT'tr'  "^"O"^*'"  profiting  from  the 
misery  of  the  poor  majority.  BrazU  has  tra- 
ditionally   used   police   repression    and    b^. 

.^L^  "  *  °'**^  °^  *«^»1  control.  Peasants 
and  poor  and  UUterate  or  seml-nterate  peo- 
ple in  general  have  always  been  subjectto 
arbitrary  and  brutal  behavior  on  the  part 
ZL^"  P°"^''  However,  except  for  a  few 
nf  %  7P"««ve  years  of  the  E^tado  Novo 
tt^  /11  ^'"^"-  Po»«cal  dissenters  or 
tho«*  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were 
rarely  treated  harshly 

.K^lf^  ,'***■  ^'owever.  two  Important 
changes  from  traditional  Brazilian  practice 
m^«***.^  institutionalized.  First,  political 
dissent,  if  coupled  with  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  be  clandestine  or  mobUlzatlon  has 
become  the  Instant  object  of  police  brutal- 
ity, regardless  of  the  social  class,  reputation 
or  profession  of  the  persons  suspected.  For 
instance,  according  to  the  best  InformaUon 
avaUable.  the  weU-known  ex-Federal  Dep- 
uty, Rubem  Palva,  was  llteraUy  beaten  to 
death  by  police  in  January,  1971.  Secondly, 
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as  distinguished  from  mere  police  brutality 
systematic,  officially  sanctioned  scientific  tor- 
ture has  become  a  common  and  regular  prac- 
tice In  Brazil.  especlaUy  smce  late  1968.  It 
is  almost  totally  limited  now  to  several  mUl- 
tary security  agencies. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  certainty,  given 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  we  can  with 
reasonable  assurance  give  aoms  statistical 
dlmentlons  Probably  between  40  and  130 
people  have  been  beaten  to  death.  tortiu<ed 
to  death  or  died  in  prison  from  some  such 
treatment  since  1964.  the  great  majority  of 
them  since  1968.  The  iH^ctlce  has  continued 
Into  this  very  year.  If  anything,  though 
the  rate  of  torture  probably  began  to  de- 
cline last  year,  the  number  <A  deaths  Is  In- 
creasing. This  number  does  not  Include  the 
estimated  300  to  300  pieople  kiUed  by  the 
so-called  "Death  Squads."  usually  off-duty 
policemen,  during  the  past  ten  years.  There 
have  probably  been  over  30.000  people  de- 
tained at  one  time  or  another  for  p>olltlcal 
reasons  since  1964.  There  are  probably  about 
1,000  p<dltlcal  prisoners  In  Brazilian  Jails 
at  this  time,  and  the  high  was  probably  in 
November.  1970.  when  there  were  perhaps 
near  to  13.000,  About  3,000  have  been  the 
victims  of  what  Is  usually  called  "police 
brutality."  but  which  I  am  distinguishing 
from  systematic  torture. 

The  number  of  people  torttired  and  beaten 
Is  not  large  compared  with  other,  recent  epi- 
demics of  state  savagery.  What  is  significant 
is  that  the  Brazilian  army  has  institutional- 
ized and  protected  torture  and  brutality  as 
Instruments  of  social  control  and  that  such 
methods  have,  and  are  intended  to  have, 
far-reaching   consequences   of    Intimidation. 

FRXZDOII    or    THK    MASS    MEDIA    smck    19S4 

Censorship  Is  important  because  it  Is  a 
means  of  social  control  for  governments 
that  are  governing  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation  In  question,  and  the 
presence  and  degree  of  censorship,  along 
with  police  repression,  'present  at  least  tte 
presumption  that  the  government  Is  afiSald 
of  the  consequences  of  the  free  press  and 
media  and  has  something  to  hide.  Given 
the  narrow  literacy  base  compared  to  most 
nations  Its  size,  the  Brazilian  media  have 
In  times  past  exercised  a  considerable  In- 
fluence and  have  been  the  means  of  com- 
municating most  political  Information,  at 
least  about  the  national  political  system. 
With  the  exception  of  the  most  dlfBcult  days 
of  the  Estado  Novo,  the  Brazilian  press  was 
remarkably  free  and  uninhibited. 

Beginning  In  1964  a  process  of  steadily 
Increasing  pressure,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal, has  continually  narrowed  the  scope 
of  permissible  subjects  for  discussion  In  the 
media.  This  process  has  had  Its  periods  of 
greater  and  leas  pressure,  but  the  general 
tendency  Is  clear.  As  Professor  Beverly  May 
Oarl  has  written  In  a  recent  article  on  "The 
Erosion  of  Constitutional  Rights  of  Politi- 
cal Offenders  In  Brazil,"  "A  review  of  the 
rights  still  available  to  the  common  crimi- 
nal .  .  .  shows  that,  technically  at  least, 
an  armed  robber  In  Brazil  today  is  In  a 
better  position  than  an  editorial  writer." 
What  has  emerged  Is  a  code  of  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  government  that  give  It  some 
sort  of  "legal"  Justification  for  almost  any 
act  of  prepubllcatlon  or  poetpubllcatlon 
censorship  Imaginable  The  Brazilian  press 
Is  not  completely  muzzled :  far  from  It.  But 
It  Is  closely  watched,  and  there  are  no  more 
than  five  or  six  newspapers  or  magazines  In 
Brazil  today  that  dare  to  use  the  remaining 
freedom  to  criticize.  The  rule  of  thumb 
seems  to  be  that  subjects  that  Irritate  the 
generals  or  that  might  excite  large  numbers 
of  people  are  proscribed. 
nvcoMK   DisTaiBTmoir    PATmurs  amo  Taxms 

nf    BEAZn,    STNCX    ISSA 

Though  income  distribution  patterns  are 
certainly   not  entirely   susceptible   to   gov- 
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emzoent  planning  and  poUcy.  the  Brazilian 
govenunent  has  attempted  to  realise  a  con- 
scious mode.  The  level  of  Income  and  share 
of  national  Income  various  groups  receive 
teU  much  about  their  welfare,  opportuni- 
ties, status  and  self-esteem.  Furthermore, 
the  nature  of  the  "BrazUlan  economic  mir- 
acle" Is  vltaUy  linked  with  the  patterns  of 
Income  reconcentratlon  that  have  become 
characteristic  of  Brazil  since  1967 

In  1960  BraziUan  Income  was  distributed 
much  like  that  of  the  Cnlted  States  In  about 
1939,  except  that  the  per  capita  ONP  of  tbe 
VS.  was  about  five  or  six  times  that  of  Brasll. 
But  whereas  the  United  States  has  shown  a 
slow  tendency  toward  more  equal  distribu- 
tion, the  rapid  economic  growth  that  has 
been  characteristic  of  BrazU  since  1967  (aver- 
aging about  7  per  cent  per  year,  after  dis- 
counting for  the  growth  in  population)  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  "reconcentratlon"  of 
wealth  m  the  upper  strata  of  society.  For  in- 
stance, In  1960  the  poorest  40  per  cent  of 
the  BrazUlan  population  received  about  11.57 
per  cent  of  the  national  Income,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  moart  recent  re- 
search, this  fell  to  10  per  cent  by  1970.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  richest  10  per  cent 
had  received  39.66  per  cent  of  the  national 
Income  In  1960.  but  had  Increased  Its  share 
to  47.79  per  cent  by  1970. 

Though  the  interpretation  and  adequacy 
of  the  statistics  Is  always  open  to  some 
doubts.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  only  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  has  actually  Increased 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Increase  In  consumer  purchasing  power 
has  been  concentrated  in  tbe  upper  10  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Likewise.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  assert  that  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  national  Income  has  actually  decreased 
for  all  but  the  upper  10  per  cent.  When  all 
is  taken  Into  account — and  there  are  many 
contradictory  Indicators — probably  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  Brazilian  jjeople  have 
profited  from  the  economic  growth,  about 
30  to  35  per  cent  have  suffered  some  decline 
m  their  real  wages,  and  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation (perhaps  60  per  cent)  remain  In  the 
level  of  "absolute  poverty."  Almost  all  anal- 
ysts agree  that  the  real  minimum  salary  in 
1970  was  about  30  to  38  per  cent  lower  than 
it  was  In  1960.  There  are  some  Indicators 
that  the  drift  downward  of  the  real  wages  of 
the  urban  workers  may  have  been  slowed  or 
even,  in  some  areas,  stopped  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  the  data  are  stUl  too  tentative 
to  draw  firm  conclusions. 

The  process  of  economic  growth  that  has 
characterized  the  BrazUlan  economy,  espe- 
laUy  since  1967.  and  that  has  been  so  warmly 
received  by  the  multinational  corporations, 
has  tended  to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  distance  between  tbe  "two  Brazils":  the 
poor  majority  of  about  70.000,000  people  and 
the  relatively  prosperous,  modernizing  sector 
of  30,000,000  or  less  people.  It  Is  difficult  to 
know  exactly  whether  this  decline  In  pro- 
portionate share  of  national  Income  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  aliaolute  decline  In  living 
standard,  or  whether  the  living  standard  has 
remained  essentially  the  same,  or  whether 
there  has  been  a  smaU  Increase  for  some  of 
the  lower  70  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic growth  In  BrazU  must  be  at  least 
mentioned.  First,  the  emphasis  of  this  growth 
has  been  on  durable  consumer  goods  (which 
ntust  be  considered  "luxury  goods"  in  a  na- 
tion such  as  BrazU — goods  such  as  refriger- 
ators, private  automobUes,  electric  toasters. 
TV  sets,  etc.)  and  manufactured  goods  for 
export.  In  other  words,  the  Increase  In  do- 
mestic consumption  has  been  very  largely 
limited  to  the  upper  30  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
popiilation,  and  there  has  not  been  a  signif- 
icant Increase  In  the  production  of  perish- 
able consumer  goods  (clothes,  processed 
foods,  etc),  goods  that  might  have  Improved 


the  quality  of  Ufe  of  the  lower  70  per  cent 
of  the  BrazUlan  population  Secondly,  tbe 
Brazilian  government  has  affirmed  (at  tbe 
Stockholm  Conference)  that  industrial  pol- 
lution is  not  a  significant  concern  for  de- 
veloping nations  at  this  time,  and.  In  truth, 
there  an  no  stringent  poUution  regulations 
In  BrazU  as  yet.  This  means  that  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Indxistrlal  production  in  the 
city  of  S&o  Paulo,  for  Instance,  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  consequent  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 
EDTTCATioif  nisraiBxrnoN  pattbens  and  TKXinis 

TK    BEAZH.   SOrCX    1964 

Educational  opportunities  are  generally 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  general  equality 
of  opportunity  and  social  equality.  The 
BrazUlan  army  has  always  shown  an  interest 
In  education,  albeit  in  particular  kinds  of 
education,  and  has  placed  some  emphasis  on 
Improving  and  expanding  the  educational 
system.  Almost  since  the  founding  of  the  re- 
public (In  1889)  BrazU  has  entertained  two 
strong  but  baslcaUy  incompatible  theories 
of  education:  First,  a  traditional.  Iberian 
4Iltlst  ooncept  that  only  an  aristocratic  611te 
really  needs  much  education  and  t^t  the 
system  should  be  presided  over  by  a  few 
traditional  intellectuals  in  the  small  univer- 
sities that  maintain  and  transmit  the  values 
and  civilization  of  the  past;  seoond,  a  posltlv- 
Ist  concept  of  education  and  training  for 
everyone,  reenforced  by  North  American 
liberal  (John  Dewey)  concepts  of  popular 
education  for  citizenship.  Tbe  BrazUlan 
army,  building  on  Its  traditional  posltlvlst 
attitudes,  has  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
national  development  (as  It  understands 
what  development  Is)  the  ooncept  that  an 
educational  system  should  be  designed  to 
provide  the  number  and  types  of  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  at  a  particular  time  for 
the  jjrocess  of  national  modernization. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  of  UUteracy 
in  Brazil  each  year  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
from  47.4  per  cent  literate  In  1946  to  61.5 
per  cent  literate  In  1970.  It  Is  not  pooslble 
at  this  time  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the 
present  government's  adult  literacy  program. 
Afobral,  on  the  educational  profile  of  BrazU. 
except  to  ecHnment  that  In  content  It  rep- 
resents what  Paulo  Frelre  would  caU  a 
"domesticating"  approach,  inculcating  in  a 
catechetical  way  a  simple  but  rigid  concept 
of  patriotism  and  citizenship.  In  other  words. 
It  Is  not  designed  to  create  a  critical  citizenry, 
whatever  Its  technical  competence  or  final 
Impact  in  t^Mn^Htng  literacy  on  BrazUlan 
society. 

In  keeping  with  the  kind  of  economic  sya- 
tem  sought,  priorities  in  education  have  been 
assigned  to  training  those  workers,  man- 
tigers  and  technicians  who  can  operate  a 
teehnleaUy  sophisticated,  capital  and  tech- 
nology Intensive  modem  industrial  plant 
designed  to  produce  the  diverse  and  sophis- 
ticated products  of  a  middle-  and  upper- 
class  market.  At  the  same  tUne  that  the  num- 
ber of  Brazilians  who  are  economically  active 
has  dropped  and  the  productivity  per  worker 
has  increased,  the  average  level  of  education 
has  Increased,  especially  among  those  In  tbe 
Industrial  sector.  Again,  some  tendency  to- 
ward a  modernised  version  of  a  dual  society 
Is  evident. 

According  to  recently  released  statistics  of 
the  Ministry  of  Planning,  there  has  been  a 
56  per  cent  Increase  in  enrollment  in  primary 
schools  since  1964  (but  there  has  also  been 
an  Increase  of  probably  30  to  35  per  cent  In 
the  age  group) .  But  during  the  same  period 
enrollment  in  secondary  schools  increased 
308  per  cent,  with  approximately  the  same 
Increaae  In  the  age  group,  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly, enrollments  In  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  increased  an  amazing  460 
per  cent  (from  134,000  university  students 
in  1963  to  694,000  in  1973).  m  other  wchtIs. 
the  concentration  of  income  in  the  upper  30 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been 
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•eoompftnled  by  the  concentration  of  ye*r»- 
of -education  in  the  aame  group,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  educated  minority  and  the 
uneducated  majority  hM  been  Increased,  not 
decreaeed,  by  the  government's  application 
of  resources. 

TH»  QtJAUTT  OF  LZTK  OT  THE  PCOPUC  Or  TtTK 
CTTT    OF     aaXATEM     Sio     PATTLO     STIfCK     l»e4 

Tliepe  are  probably  more  and  better  atatls- 
tlcs  on  this  area  than  on  Brazil  as  a  whole, 
and  the  analysis  of  this  daU  provides  some 
sort  of  check  on  national  accoiints.  The  city 
of   S4o   Paulo   and    the   south    of   Brai:a    In 
general  are  often  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
beneflclary  of  the  process  of  economic  growth 
In    BrasU.   This   economic   growth    Is   often 
used  to  Justify  the  Imposition  of  a  repressive 
and  authoritarian  regime  and  to  Justify  the 
claims  that  the  present  government  Is  very 
popular  with  the  Brazilian  people,  who  are 
supposedly  sharing  In  the  largeese  of  eco- 
nomic  growth.   It  ought  to  be   poaalble  to 
verify  these  claims  to  some  degree  by  looking 
at  this  "fastest  growing  ctty"  in  the  world, 
the  heart  of  the  Brazilian  industrial  boom 
and  the  center  of  the  richest  part  of  Brazil. 
I'ar  l^ss  than  any  of  the  other  indicators 
m  this  series  can  the  present  situation  of 
the  city  of  8&o  Paulo  be  considered  an  in- 
t«ntlonal  outcome  of  government  plans  and 
programs.    The    problems    of    urban    sprawl, 
decay  and   Inadequate   human  support  sys- 
tems  are   worldwide   and   are   bound   to  be 
more  acute  in  a  city  as  large  and  as  fast 
growing  as  84o  Paulo.  Nonetheless,  the  p>ol- 
iclee  of  the  present  government  have  had  the 
effect   of   exacerbating   aU   the   problems    of 
this  city.  Such  poUcies  as  the  priority  given 
(though   this  U  to  be  modified  this  year) 
to   middle-class   housing   at   the   expense  of 
low-coet    housing,    the    tremendous    Invest- 
ment In  freeway  construction  in  a  ctly  that 
already  has  more  automobUes  than  any  other 
city   in    the    world   except    Loa    Angeles     in 
encouraging  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  In- 
dustrial plant  without  any  significant  regu- 
lations  against    pollution    (thus   creating    a 
smog  problem  already  worse  than  Chicgaos). 
and,   mo«   importanOy.   the  wage-and-prlce 
policies  and  controls  that  have  been  designed 
to  concentrate  wealth  In  the  upper  strata  of 
society  and  to  extract  the  savings  necessary 
for    IndustrUl    expansion    from    the    urban 
workers— such   policies  have  all  contributed 
significantly    to    a    quite    obvious    situation 
even  though  It  appears  to  contradict  some- 
what some  of  the  statistics  above.  That  fact 
is  that   the  majority  of   the   people   of  84o 
Paulo  have  suffered  a  significant  decline  in 
the  quality  and  standard  of  life  during  the 
past  ten  years,  even  though  statistics  show 
that    their    average    purchasing    power    has 
risen. 

Because  the  channels  of  expression,  such 
»s   labor   unions,    the    press,    free    elections 
etc.,  of  popular  dissatisfaction— never  very 
satisfactory— have    been    silenced,    the    de- 
cline in  welfare  of  the  majorltv  of  the  people 
of  S4o  Paulo  has  not  been  adequately  no- 
ticed.  Last   October,    when   the   newspapers 
published  studies  showing  that  the  rate  of 
Infant  mortality  In  the  city  of  84o  Paulo  was 
continuing    to    rise    and    that    for    the    first 
time  since  records  have  been  kept  was  about 
90    Infant   deaths   per    1.000   live    births   In 
1973,   many   people   were   shocked.   Such   an 
Infant  mortality  rate  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing In  a  city  of  about  9.000.000  people,  grow- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  600,000  people  per 
year,  tn  which  488  per  cent  of  the  people 
live  in  substandard  housing.  60  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  not  served  by  a  sewage  system 
and35  per  cent  do  not  have  running  water 
Even  though  the  per  capita  monthly  in- 
come of  the  city  of  S&o  Paulo  Is  about  •TO 
which  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  of  BrazU  (which  is  between 
•40  and  •45).  almost  half  (49.1  per  cent)  of 
the  people  of  SSo  Paulo  have  a  per  capita 
monthly  income  of  (Sfi  or  less,  or  about  $ni 
or  less  per  famUy.  Sixteen  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  families  of  84o  Paulo  have 
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a  monthly  income  of  $70  or  leaa.  or  ^14  per 
capita  per  montb.  or  about  •170  per  ytmr 
Real  wages  In  SAo  Paulo  for  induatrlal  work- 
ers dropped  over  30  per  cent  from  1M6  untu 
1971,  though  tb«r«  has  been  a  amaU  recovery 
since.  In  1971  it  took  a  worker  on  minimum 
salary  113  hours  and  36  mlnutee  to  earn 
sufllctent  buying  power  to  buy  his  own  mini- 
mum diet  for  a  month,  as  determined  by  the 
official  standards  of  minimum  nutrition 
whereas  in  I9«fi  It  took  a  worker  on  minimum* 
salary  only  87  hours  and  20  mlnutea  to  do 
the  same. 

84o  Paulo  Is  a  "sick  city,"  according  to  the 
newspaper  O  Sstado  de  S&o  Paulo.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  SAo  Paulo,  Cardinal  Arns.  said  last 
year  that  the  people  of  the  city  live  "In  dis- 
tress, full  of  tension  and  increasing  neuroels 
because  of  the  crime  rate  "  There  were  3  750 
robt>erles  and  assaults  m  1968.  7,750  In  1970 
and  11,400  in  1971.  Theee  are  not  Indications 
of  a  rising  standard  ot  living.  So,  In  spite  of 
the  aggregate  statistics  and  their  per  caplU 
averages,    there    are   significant    Indications 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  SAo  Paulo 
have  probably  experienced  a  decline  In  their 
standard  of  living,  their  purchasing  power  a 
deterioration  In  the  urban  support  systeiiis 
and  environment— in  sum.  a  deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  life  during  the  past  ten  years 
Even  though,  given  its  growth  rates  and  the 
low  estate  of  urban  planning  and  admlnU- 
tratlon  all  over  the  world,  some  decline  might 
have  happened  under  any  government    the 
question  before  us  U  whether  or  not  the  pol- 
icies of  the  present  government  and  its  en- 
couragement of  the  expansion    of  the  con- 
sumer market  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
has  not  contributed  substantially  to  this  de- 
cline. 

86o  Paulo  U  a  booming  city,  with  perhaps 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  lu  population  enjoying 
a  rapidly  rising  standard  of  living,  but  with 
the  rest  of  its  population  participating  only 
marginally  In  this  expansion  and  paying  a 
high  coet  as  a  result  of  a  policy  of  not-so-be- 
nlgn  neglect.  The  city  of  S&o  Paulo  U  a  West- 
chester County  set  In  the  middle  of  a  Cal- 
cutta High-rise,  luxury  apartment  house 
buUdlngs,  with  buUt-ln  mini-quarters  for 
two  or  three  domestic  servants,  expansive 
urban  freeways,  luxury  boutiques,  its  own  Jet 
set,  its  own  jockey  clubs,  country  clubs  pri- 
vate and  very  expensive  luncheon  clubs  for 
executives,  coexist  peacefuUy— given  the  ex- 
tensive repressive  system— with  the  quiet 
misery  of  over  half  of  the  population  And 
the  pattern  repeats  Itself,  the  gap  between 
the  two  S&o  Paulos  widens.  °«^ween 
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Slowly  and  haltingly  at  first,  and  recenUy 
more  rapidly  and  with  more  certainty,  the 
Brazuian  army  has  moved  to  remake  the  na- 
tion over  In  its  own  self-image.  This  has  in- 
voive^a  fiexlble  and  complicated  series  of 
steps  and  phases,  like  a  prolonged  mUltary 
campaign,  with  changes  of  allies  now  and 
then  and  different  Immediate  objectives  and 
tactics  for  different  phases.  In  the  long  run 
the  Brazuian  army  (if  we  can  Imagine  It  has 
a  composite  wUl  and  attitude)  dwlJes  a  mod- 
em, efficient,  harmonious,  unified.  tranquU 
prosperous,  as  nearly  autonomous  as  possible' 
B^nT*'  ^l^""^-  '°t«'-°»tlon4lly  respecte<i 
BrazU.  To  achieve  these  goals  they  have  over 
the  first  nine  years  of  their  rule  chosen  pol- 
icies designed  to  stimulate  the  concentration 
nromo^  t^  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
promoted  the  production  of  goods  for  export 

an?  ^^""1.  '**°^  '°'  domestic  consumption 
and  the  attraction  of  foreign  capital 

Beeau-se  the  socUl  and  human  costs  of 
these  POllclM  have  been,  and  remain.  hlKh 
as  well  as  because  the  army  probablv  ha^ 
*ome  built-in  antipathy  to  th'i  unSlne" 
and  tensions  of  public,  free  debate  of  na- 
tlonal  policies  and  is  distrustful  of  initiatives 
from  below,  the  army  has  had  to  become  In- 
creasingly repressive  and  to  as-^me  more  snd 
more  power  during  the  same  period  In  order 
to  maintain  the  stabUlty  that  It  values  and 
avoid    the    aggregation    of    the    dissenting 


groups  that  it  fears.  Though  a  mlnorltT  of 
about  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  Bra«Ulan 
people  have  profited  materially  from  this 
procees,  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  has 
either  been  relatively  unaffected  (because 
their  situation  was.  and  remains,  marginal 
to  modernizing  Brazil )  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  urban  poor  and  indus- 
trial workers,  their  situation  has  tended  to 
deteriorate,  certainly  in  terms  of  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  national  Income  and 
almost  certainly  in  terms  ot  their  standard 
of  living  and  qtuillty  of  life. 

Though  there  have  been  some  signs  during 
the  past  two  years  that  the  deterioration  of 
peal  wages  has  been  slowed,  or  perhaps  in 
some  cases  stabUlzed  at  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  in  1965,  It  is  too  early  for  any 
definitive  conclusions  on  this  The  beneflu 
of  the  economic  growth  of  the  past  few 
yeaiB  have  accrued  almost  entirely  to  the  top 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  this 
in  terms  of  a  greatly  expanded  and  more 
sophisticated  consumer  market  of  durable 
goods  and  luxury  Items. 

But  even  if  the  BrazUlan  government  can 
reverse  the  trend  and  begin  again  the  tor- 
tuous process  of  redistributing  income  more 
equlUbly  rather  than  reconcentratlng  it  as 
18  now  occurring,  and  thus  achieve  what  has 
happened  to  a  limited  degree  In  Spain  in 
the  past  ten  years,  Brazil  stUl  has  another 
massive  problem  that  will  not  neceesartly  be 
affected  by  even  such  a  radical  reversal  of 
preeent  policy.  Bven  If  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nMilc  growth  could  be  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  those  alreadv  active  in  the 
money  economy,  there  remains  the  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  who  live  at 
beat  only  on  the  fringes  of  the  money 
economy  at  a  near-absolute  poverty  level 
The  present  trend  of  reconcentraUon  of 
wealth  through  the  development  of  a  capl- 
taliet,  consumer  economy  seems  hardly  a  wise 
first  step  toward  an  adequate  standard  of 
llv|eLg  for  all  BraslUans. 

Kurthermore,  the  steadily  Increasing  use 
or  repression  and  censorship,  the  utilization 
of  torture  and  bruUllty  against  political  dis- 
senters the  debasement  of  the  legal  syitem 
through  the  arbitrary  use  of  Its  channels  for 
administrative  purposes,  all  seem  illogical 
steps  If  the  goal  is  truly  the  ■redemocratlza- 
tlon  •  of  BrazU.  It  is  much  more  Ukely  that 
a  new  form  of  what  might  be  called  a  "mod- 
ernizing, corporate  state"  dominated  by  a 
managerial  and  social -engineering  mental- 
ity Is  beginning  to  emerge.  But  untU  some 
degree  of  law  and  freedom  is  restored  the 
government  must  remain  repressive,  and  may 
tend  to  become  even  more  so,  and  must  re- 
main arbitrary  and  very  closed  within  a  very 
small  group  because  the  social  tensions  gen- 
erated by  the  so-called  "economic  miracle  " 
as  weU  as  those  generated  by  political  repres- 
sion and  military  and  police  brutality  and 
torture  and  arbitrariness,  cannot  be  other- 
wise contained 

President  Medici  summed  up  well  the  sit- 
uation of  human  rights  and  economic  growth 
n  BrazU  today  when  he  said  In  1970.  "Brazil 
Is  doing  very  weU,  but  the  people  are  dolne 
poorly  "  Indeed,  the  present  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  military  government  may  be  far 
more  cruel  and  far-reaching  than  the  sys- 
tematic torture  of  political  prisoners  It  ukes 
to  repress  and  Intimidate  dissent.  The  results 
of  the  first  nine  years  show  clearly  that  In 
the  words  of  Celso  Furtado.  policies  "geared 
to  satisfy  the  high  levels  of  consumption  of 
a  smaU  minority  of  the  population  because 
the  social  cost  of  an  economic  system."  The 
results  of  this  policy  are  to  leave.  Furtado 
continues.  "...  a  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation living  at  a  physiological  subsistence 
level,  increasing  masses  of  underemployed 
people  in  the  urban  rones,  etc." 

The  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  people,  and  the 
concentration  of  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  less  than  1  per  oent  of  the  people,  con- 
tinues, and  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper- 
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Ism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Brazilian 
people  has  become  state  policy.  Though  the 
population  Is  expanding,  there  is  no  equiva- 
lent increase  of  Brazilians  actively  sharing 
in  the  market  of  consumer  goods. 

Consequently.  It  would  seem  that  the  de- 
nial of  political  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  has  produced  no  significant  gain 
lor  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Bra- 
zilian people  and  that  the  Brazilian  army 
has.  perhaps  unwittingly  and  unknowingly, 
been  made  the  guardian  for  a  dynamic  but 
highly  exploitive  economic  system,  favoring 
a  small  minority  of  the  nation.  Political  re- 
pression and  economic  exploitation  thus  go 
hand  In  hand.  BrazU  Is  creating  a  Scandl- 
navlan-slze  consumer  economy  superimposed 
on  an  Indonesian-size  pauperized  mass,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  cruel  and  increasmgly  iso- 
lated army. 

I  would  like  to  p>ose  four  questions  for 
consideration,  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
past  nine  years  of  deterioration  of  human 
rights  and  welfare  In  Brazil: 

First,  were  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  meeting  In  their  world  synod  of 
1971.  correct  when  they  said: 

"Unless  combatted  and  overcome  by  social 
and  political  action,  the  Influence  of  the  new 
Industrial  and  technological  order  favors  the 
concentration  of  wealth,  power  and  decision- 
making In  the  hands  of  a  small  public  or  pri- 
vate controlling  group." 

Second,  was  Radomiro  Tomtc,  former 
ChUean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
correct  when  he  said  m  a  speech  In  this 
country  In  January  of  this  year: 

"There  Is  no  room  for  illusions.  It  Is  already 
too  late  for  any  Latin  American  country  to 
emerge  from  underdevelopment  through  a 
production  system  simultaneously  based  on 
capitalism  and  democracy.  ...  It  Is  more 
than  Ukely  that  the  dilemma  Imposed  by  his- 
tory on  the  Latin  American  countries  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century  will  no  longer  be 
between  capitalism  and  socialism,  but  be- 
tween totalitarian,  dictatorial  and  oppressive 
socialism,  or  communitarian,  pluralistic  and 
self-managing  socialism  Whoever  falls  to 
understand  this  will  be  working  against  his- 
tory and  against  the  essential  Interests  of 
democracy  In  Latin  America." 

Third,  was  Professor  Albert  Flshlow  correct 
last  March  when,  referring  speclflcaUy  to  the 
present  situation  In  BrazU,  he  said  In  San- 
tiago: 

"In  the  absence  of  effective  and  far- 
reaching  alteration  In  governmental  attl- 
tudee,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  progress  and. 
quite  possibly,  retrogression  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income.  It  is  mistaken  to  view  such 
a  result  as  an  unfortunate  but  Inevitable 
consequence  of  rapid  growth.  There  Is  no 
necessary  inconsistency  between  greater 
equity  and  expanding  output." 

And  lastly.  In  their  message  to  President 
Medici  of  last  December,  was  the  Order  of 
BrazUlan  Lawyers  correct  in  saying: 

"There  Is  not  any  reason  why  It  is  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  law  upon 
the  altar  of  development,  because  the  legiti- 
mate social  and  economic  progress  of  the 
country  can  only  be  realized  if  it  Is  con- 
sonant with  the  principle  of  a  government  of 
law  and  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man.  If  It  is  true  that  peace  and  security 
are  Indispensable  for  development,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  tranqulUty  and  peace  do  not 
exist  when  there  Is  no  Uberty  and  no  Justice." 


EEC  CHALLENGES  THE  MULTI- 
NATIONAL FIRM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  problems  that  face  governments 
throughout  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
Important  Is  how  to  tax  multinational 
corporations.  No  single  state  can  handle 
the  problem;  the  power  of  the  multina- 
tional corporations  lies  in  the  fEu;t  that 


they  go  beyond  the  realm  of  individual 
states.  International  cooperation  Is  nec- 
essary for  any  effective  control  of  these 
giants. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
is  now  considering  various  group  efforts 
at  solving  the  problem  of  taxing  the 
multinational  firms.  They  have  recently 
pointed  out  that,  because  most  countries 
have  different  tax  procedures,  the  inter- 
national company  can  easily  exploit  the 
differences  by  concentrating  funds  in 
low-tax  areas.  A  recent  working  paper 
of  the  Common  Market  calls  for  a  "world 
profit"  system  of  taxation  be  created  to 
avoid  such  abuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article  deals 
with  new  proposals  for  a  European  tax 
strategy  for  multinationsd  firms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Mm.nMATioNAi.  Companies  Pacing  a  Tax 

Chaixence 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farns worth) 

Paris.  July  23. — Authorities  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  are  seeking  to  put  multina- 
tional companies  under  tighter  survelUance 
to  narrow  their  scope  for  avoiding  or  re- 
ducing taxation  in  Europe. 

A  working  paper  of  the  European  Eco- 
nonUc  Community's  commission  (its  poUcy- 
Inltlatlng  body  of  civil  servants)  singles  out 
taz&tlon  as  an  area  where  multinational  com- 
panies are  in  sharp>est  conflict  with  host 
states.  The  confidential  45-page  document, 
which  was  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times. 
Is  considered  by  many  experts  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  approved  formaUy  by  the 
commission. 

PROPOSALS    MADE 

There  could,  however,  be  a  long  fight 
among  the  member  nations  before  any  pol- 
icy finally  becomes  effective  If  adopted,  the 
plan  would  mean  substantially  higher  tax 
payments  for  American-based  multinational 
concerns. 

Tlie  commission,  in  its  working  paper,  has 
urged  estabUshment  by  member  states  of 
a  two-tier  foreign -exchange  market — one 
controlled  for  business  transactions  and  the 
other  free.  It  also  declared  that  "an  effort 
must  be  made  to  confront  the  multinational 
undertakings  with  political  and  trade  union 
counterweights   at   international   level." 

"Even  leaving  aside  any  problems  with  tax 
evasion.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  domi- 
ciliation in  various  countries,  each  with  Its 
own  methods  and  rates  and  with  Independ- 
ently conducted  audits,  .  .  .  provides  open- 
ings for  tax  avoidance."  the  document  said. 

"The  prices  charged  in  a  group's  intercom- 
pany transactions  and  fees  for  Industrial 
property  or  management  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  reductlng  the  tax  assessment  basis 
or  of  consistently  moving  profits  to  countries 
with  favorable  tax  systems." 

A    TAX    STRATKST 

WhUe  conceding  that  there  hre  no  quanti- 
tative data  avaUable  on  these  problems,  the 
commission's  paper  said :  "Heads  of  multina- 
tional undertakings  freely  admit,  however, 
that  If  tax  avoidance  Is  not  their  ralson  d'etre 
or  their  main  source  of  profit,  nevertheless 
they  do  logically  operate  a  tax  strategy  that 
best  serves  the  Interests  of  their  firm. 

"Merely  by  being  true  to  themselves,  the 
multinationals  thus  come  into  conflict  with 
the  (boat]  states." 

The  document  called  cm  the  member  states 
to  provide  international  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  Information  and  tax  collection; 
greater  powers  of  Inspection  at  the  national 
level;   cooperation   with  countries,   with  low 


taxes  outside  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Intensified  cooperation  within 
the  community. 

The  paper  recommended  the  so-called 
"world  profit"  system  as  the  most  effective 
and  most  neutral  for  assuring  a  "standard" 
rate  of  tax.  This  method  consists  of  adding 
together  aU  the  profits  of  the  parent  com- 
pany and  taxing  them  at  the  rate  applicable 
in  Its  home  country  after  deduction  of  the 
taxes  paid  abroad. 

Examining  another  possible  abuse,  the  doc- 
ument observed  that  "a  major  Impact  on 
monetary  speculation  Is  often  attributed  to 
the  multinationals." 

It  said  that,  whUe  multinationals  "are  act- 
ing perfectly  normal  in  trying  to  provide 
against  foreign -exchange  losses  or  even  to 
make  a  profit  by  moving  their  Uquld  assets 
about,  nevertheless  the  posslbUltles  open  to 
the  multinationals,  which  they  do  not  deny 
using,  have  accentuated  the  speculative  mon- 
etary movements  of  recent  years." 

A    TWO-TIER    MARKET 

Pending  a  reform  of  the  monetary  system, 
the  Common  Market  recommendation  is  to 
urge  member  states  to  set  up  a  two-tier  for- 
eign-exchange market — one  controlled  for 
business  transactions  and  one  free. 

To  be  effective,  as  the  commission's  paper 
notes,  this  method  would  require  tougher 
accounting  and  tax  inspection  machinery. 

Under  the  two-tier  system,  foreign  ex- 
change needed  to  finance  trade  Is  obtained  at 
a  controUed  rate  whUe  all  other  transfers  are 
at  the  free  rate.  France.  Belgium  and  Italy, 
of  the  Common  Market  states,  already  have 
such  a  system  In  operation. 

In  assessing  the  strength  and  flexibility  of 
multinational  companies,  the  document  sug- 
gested that  the  essential  objective  of  any 
new  Conunon  Market  policy  "must  be  to 
restore equUibrium  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned." 


REGULATION  OF  LEGISLATU'E  AC- 
TIVITIES BY  TAX-EXEMPT  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS: A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTION 

Mr.  MUSBLIE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
concerned  about  Federsd  regulation  of 
legislative  activities  of  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. Currently,  the  tax  code  re- 
stricts tax-exempt  publicly  supported 
charities  from  engaging  in  "substantial ' 
legislative  activities.  This  standard  is 
vague  and  subject  to  abuse.  To  correct  it, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  each  year 
since  1971  to  substitute  a  more  certain 
standard.  The  bill  I  introduced  this  year 
on  Pebniary  28,  together  with  Senators 
Hugh  Scott,  Nelson,  and  Dole,  now 
has  a  total  of  34  cosponsors.  Con- 
gressman Symincton  has  introduced 
identical  bills  in  the  House,  H.R.  4994 
and  H.R.  5095:  these  bills  now  have  a 
total  of  45  cosponsors.  I  understand  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  considering  these  proposals  as 
part  of  its  work  on  tax  reform  legislation. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  a  new 
question  has  been  raised  about  these  re- 
strictions in  the  tax  code:  whether  or 
not  they  violate  th"  Constitution.  This 
question  has  been  thoroughly  explored 
in  an  article  by  Thomas  Troyer  in  the 
journal  of  the  New  York  University's  In- 
stitute of  Federal  Taxation.  In  typically 
brilliant  style.  Mr.  Troyer  sets  out  in  de- 
tail "three  lines  of  attack  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislative  restric- 
tion:" 

(1)  The  "doctrine  of  unconstitutional  con- 
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dltlons,"  which  in  thl«  case  argues  that  the 
federal  government  cannot  Indirectly  regu- 
late Plrst  Amendment  activities  by  tax  ex- 
empt organizations,  since  It  cannot  do  so  di- 
rectly; 

(2)  The  equal  protection  standards  of  the 
due  process  cUuse  of  the  nfth  Amendment 
which  arguably  Invalidates  current  restric- 
tions because  they  discriminate  among  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  charities;  and 

(3)  The  vold-for-vagueness  doctrine. 
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Mr.  Troyer's  analysis  suggests  that,  on 
each  of  these  grounds.  restricUons  in 
current  law  may  well  be  unconsUtu- 
tional.  He  also  suggests  that  sections  of 
the  tax  code  penalizing  leglslaUve  acUvl- 
ties  by  private  foundations  may  be  un- 
constitutional. Mr.  Troyer's  fine  article 
deserves  study,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

These  constitutional  questions  are  now 
being  brought  before  the  courts  by  two 
tax  exempt  organizations.  Tax  Analysts 
and  Advocates,  and  Taxation  With  Rep- 
resentation, in  a  suit  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  to  invalidate  the  restrictions. 
The  outcome  of  this  suit  may  have  Im- 
portant consequences  for  the  future  con- 
duct of  tax  exempt  organizations  and  for 
our   first    amendment    freedoms.    Con- 
gressman  Symington   has   already   In- 
serted   several    documents    relating    to 
this  suit  In  the  Congiuessional  Record  of 
August  1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
additional    materials    concerning    this 
suit— two  descriptive  articles  and  a  sup- 
plemental statement  filed  in  court— also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHAxmxs,  Law-Makiwc.  and  the  CoNsrrru- 
•noN:    The  VALmrrr  or  the  Restwctions 

OW  UCFLUENcrNO   LBGISIJkTIOlT 

(By  Thomas  A.  Troyer*) 
Attorney  (Colorado,  District  of  Columbia)  • 
Vice-chairman.  Committee  on  Exempt  Orea- 
nlzatlons.  Section  of  Taxation,  American  Bar 
Association;  Formerly  AssocUte  Tax  Leelsla- 
tlve  Counsel,  United  States  Treasury  D^art- 
ment:  Associate  Professorial  Lecturer,  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Law  Ad- 
junct Professor,  Georgetown  UnlversltjJ  Law 
^'^■^^^rlbuuxr  to  Legal  PerUxilcals: 
Plrm;   Caplln  &  Drysdale,  Washington,  DC. 

STNOPStS 

Criticism  and  proposals  for  modification. 

Hearing  on  propoeed  liberalizations 

Constitutionality  of  Restriction 

Legislative  history. 

D^ndence  of  restrictions  on  1934  amend- 
ments. —»—«.»»»» 

What  constitutes  "charitable" 
Cases  under  pre-1934  law. 
Constitutional  case  against  restrictions. 
UncoiutUutional   Conditiont 
suSm"^"   °'  *'*'*^°»   ^  legislative  re- 

PfwaeBBion  of  Pirst  Amendment  rights  bv 
corporations.  ■•">«  uy 

here?^''"*    Amendment   protection   abwHute 

Balancing  of  government  Interest  and  bur- 
den to  charities.  ^^ 

lnS!^^*"°    deocrlptlona    of   government 

Port-Cammarano  congressional  action 

Policy  of  1962  Revenue  Act. 

Grass  roots  lobbying. 

Application  of  deductibility  to  much  enaa 
root*  business  lobbying.  *^ 

Difference  In  impact  of  tax  rule,  otx  buaJ- 
hess  and  charities. 


Not  nondeductlblllty:  death  sentence 

Section  501(0(4)  altemaUve. 

In  sum:   Cammarano  and  SecUon  lea(e) 
(2)  not  controlling  here. 

Unconstttutlonal    Conditions:     Tax    Sup- 
port for  Other  Lobbying. 

Veterans'  organ  Ixatlona. 

Number  of  organizations  affected. 

Fraternal  beneficiary  societies. 

Number    of    organizations    affected. 

AbUlty  of  large  charltlea  to  lobby. 

Lobbying  by  funded  charities. 

Lobbying  for  social  welfare  organizations 

Lobbying  by  labor  organizations  and  trade 
associations. 

Niunber  of  organizations  affected. 

Conclusion :  Slee  does  not  state  compelling 
government  Interest. 

Another  possible  government   Interest. 

Limitation  upon  lobbying  by  rich. 

Effect  for  lobbying  same  as  for  other  char- 
lUble  activities. 

Conclusion:    strength  of  imconstltutlonal 
conditions  attack. 
Equal  Protection. 
Americans  United  case 
Difference  of  equal  protection  argiiment  In 
Americans  United. 
Concurring  opinion  in  Americans  United 
Vagueness. 

Sources  of  uncertainty. 
Vagueness  of  1MB.  explanation. 
Applicability  of  Preund  classification 
Consequences  for  organizations  with  rul- 
ings. 

Advance  rulings  difflctilties. 

Consequences  for  new  organizations 

Practical   necessity  of   advance   ruling 

Delegation  of  authority  to  I.R.S.  perronnel 

Assessment  of  vagueness  attack. 

Recent  court  action. 

Private    Foundation    Restrictions:    Direct 
Regulation  of  Speech. 

Burden  on  foundations. 

Termination  tax. 

Effect  for  foundations. 

Government  interest  In  restrictions. 

Size  and  legislative  involvement  of  foim- 
datlons. 

Amount  of  foundation   expenditures 

Most    foundation    expenditures    for    non- 
legislative  purposes. 

Comparison  with  legislative  expenditures 
of  businesses  and  labor  groups. 

Evidence  presented  to  Congress  in  1969 

Committee  report  rationale. 

A  lock  ahead:  the  courts  and  Congress 

By  Ite  terms,  the  exemption  from  federal 
Income  tax  which  Section  501(c)(3)  estab- 
lishes for  charities  extends  only  to  organiza- 
tions "no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  influence  legislation  "  ' 
The  quallflcatlon  of  charities  to  receive  co'n- 
trlbutjons  which  their  donors  may  deduct  for 
federal  Income  tax  purposes  is  limited  by  an 
Identical  statutory  provision.'  The  statutes 
governing  the  estate  and  gift  tax  deductions 
for  charitable  contributions  contain  the 
same  llmlutlon." 
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agencies.  In  the  courts,  and  Congreas.  It  is 
fundamental  to  our  constitutional  system 
that  they  should  have  equal  access  along  with 
business  groups  and  others  In  preaenung 
views  to  Congress.  This  la  so  not  because  the 
views  of  the  public  interest  groups  are  neces- 
sarily correct,  but  because  In  considering  the 
Increasingly  complex  matters  which  come  be- 
fore it,  the  Congress  should  hear  and  weigh 
all  views  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  • 

Early  in  1972  Senator  Muskle  and  Senator 
Soott  together  introduced  a  somewhat  modi- 
fled  form  of  this  bill.'  Later  that  year  Con- 
gressman Ullman  and  several  other  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In- 
troduced  a  blU  with  the  same  objectives  but 
with  further  modifications.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artld*. 


CMTICIBM    A1»D    P«OPO«Ai8    Ton   MODDTCATIOlf 

In  recent  years,  these  limitations  have  be- 
come the  subject  of  mounting  crttlclam  from 
a  variety  of  sources 

A  well-known  article  In  1960  by  Professor 
Clark  of  Tale  Law  School  opened  the  barrage  • 
In  1969  the  American  Bar  Association  Joined 
the  attack,  proposing  liberalization  of  Section 
501(0(3)  and  the  related  charitable  deduc- 
tion sections  to  permit  direct  communica- 
tions by  publicly  supported  charities  with 
legtsUtlve  bodies  » In  1971  Senator  Muskle  in- 
to^ uced  a  bill  modeled  upon  the  American 
Bar  Association  recommendation,  arguing- 

-The  groups  which  suffer  most  under  these 
llmiutlon*  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are 
civil  rlghU  organizations,  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental groups,  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished public  interest  law  firms.  The  out- 
standing characteristic  of  these  groups  has 
been  their  advocacy  of  the  views  of  those  who 
are  under-repreeented   before  governmental 


HXARING    ON    PEOPOSED    LIBXRAUZATIONS 

At  a  hearing  held  by  the  House  Ways  and 
MeaM  (Committee  on  the  Ullman  bill  in  May 
of  1972,  representatives  of  a  large  and  diverse 
group  of  charitable  institutions  supported 
elimination  or  relaxation  of  the  present  re- 
strictions on  chanties'  legislative  activities.* 
The  Administration  was  ambivalent.  Speak- 
ing for  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
QuaUty,  Ruaseil  Train  argued  tat  liberaliza- 
tion: 

"Public  charitable  groups  represent  deeply 
felt  concerns  of  many  of  our  citizens  in 
many  important  areas — including  health, 
education,  and  the  environment.  Many  of 
these  groups  have  much  to  contribute  In  the 
way  of  Information  and  a  wide  range  of 
views  that  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  legislative  process.  At  the  same  time 
these  very  groups  have  avoided  legislative  ap- 
pearances for  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  tax- 
exempt  and  tax-deducUbJe  status. 

"I  can  think  of  no  more  useful  and  prac- 
tical step  avaUable  to  us  right  now  than  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  our  citizens'  many 
charitable  associations  to  speak  on  their  l)e- 
half  to  the  legislature.  It  should  be  o\ir  pur- 
pose to  encourage  in  every  wav  we  can  the 
responsible  participation  by  citizen  groups  in 
the  process  of  government.  The  present  law 
constitutes  a  roadblock  to  such  participation 
and  it  shoiUd  be  remedied  as  ranldlv  as 
possible."  ">  \  r      J 

The  Treasury  Department,  on  the  other 
hand.  whUe  exfM-esslng  sympathy  with  "the 
objectives"  of  the  Ullman  bill,  elaborated 
concern  about  a  number  of  Its  provisions" 
After  the  hearing,  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee  considered  the  Ullman  bill  in 
two  executive  sessions  but,  with  the  press  of 
other  business,  took  no  further  action  on  It 
The  substance  of  the  various  prooosals  to 
relax  the  present  constraints  on  charities' 
legislative  activities,  and  the  points  of  dif- 
ference among  the  nronosals,  have  been  well 
sunmiartzed  elsewhere."  At  present  It  is  a 
matter  of  conlecture  whether  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  will  take  nrtion  on  t^e 
subiect  this  vear.  If  it  does,  it  seems  llkelv 
that  the  action  will  depart  in  siimlflcant 
respects  from  all  of  the  prior  bills.  The  proc- 
ess of  legislative  compromise  being  what  it 
Is.  it  also  seems  likely  that  any  liberaliza- 
tion adopted  by  Congress  this  vear  will  leave 
at  least  much  of  the  bite  of  the  present 
restrictions  Intact. 

coNsrrrtrnoNALrrT  or  restrictions 
That  being  the  case  It  s»errs  worth  asking 
a  question  which,  until  recently,  has  seldom 
been  raised,  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  exhaustively  examined  Are  the  restric- 
tions  constitutional?  Analvsis  sureests  that 
the  answer  may  well  be  negative."  • 

Preliminary  to  assessment  of  the  constltu- 
tlon-«l  issues,  one  must  first  determine 
whether  the  restrictions  on  Influencing  leifis- 
latlon  are  Inherent  in  the  fundamental  Con- 
gressional ludgment  to  continue  the  Section 
501  (c)  (3)  and  related  Ux  benefits  to  "chari- 
table" organizations  or  whether  the  restric- 
tions depend  unon  the  sneclal  statutory  man- 
dates against  substantial  legislative  efforts  If 
entities  which  attempt  to  influence  legisla- 
tion are  naturally  bevond  the  group  meant 
to  be  assisted  by  the  tax  benefits  provided 
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charities,  the  constitutionality  of  withhold-  no  good  reason  why  the  mere  fact  that  they 
tng  those  benefits  from  them  would  stam^oan  be  accomplished  only  through  legislation 
upon  essentially  different  footing  than^^lhould  prevent  them  from  being  vaUd  char- 
qualifying     as    charities     under     applicable      itable  purposes." " 


standards,  they  are  denied  the  tax  benefits 
only  by  reason  of  a  separate  and  special  Con- 
gressional decision  to  forcecloee  such  or- 
ganizations from  substantial  legislative  ef- 
forts. 

To  resolve  this  threshold  question,  we  must 
review  brlefiy  the  legislative  histo^  of  the 
present  statutory  provisions  against  sub- 
stantial Influencing  of  legislation  and  the 
authorities  bearing  on  the  dependence  of  the 
restrictions  on  those  provisions. 

I.KGI8LATIVC    HISTORT 

The  limitations  on  the  legislative  activ- 
ities of  charities  flrst  appeared  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  in  1934."  The  legislative 
history  of  the  1934  amendments  is  sparse 
and  unclear.  It  suggests  that  the  primary  fo- 
cus of  the  proponents  of  the  amendments  was 
on  a  single  organization  (the  National  Econ- 
omy League ) ;  that  their  objective  was  to 
rule  out  charitable  deducticnu  for  selfishly 
motivated  gifts,  designed  to  advance  the 
personal  interests  of  the  giver  through  legis- 
lative agitation;  and  that  the  language  se- 
lected by  the  drafters  of  the  amendments 
was  thought  to  be  unfortunately  broad,  like- 
ly to  sweep  within  the  restrictions  more  than 
their  proponents  Intended  to  Include."  No- 
where does  the  legislative  history  Indicate 
that  Congress  was  aware  of  the  prior  case 
law  on  this  subject.  Nowhere  do  the  pub- 
lished materials  suggest  that  Congress 
thought  the  amendments  simply  a  clarifica- 
tion of  restrictions  already  inherent  in  the 
ctatutory  term  "charitable,"  or  In  other 
language  of  the  exemption  and  deduction 
statutes  as  they  then  stood.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent  that  the  limited  legislative  history 
permits  one  to  draw  a  conclusion  on  the 
point,  the  trnpljcaflon  is  strong  that  Con- 
gress thought  it  was  adding  restrictions  not 
previously  Included  In  these  provisions. 

DEPENDENCE    Or    RESTRICTIONS    ON     1934 
AMrj4DMENTS 

Several  cases  decided  imder  pre-1934  law 
grounded  denial  of  charities'  exemptions  or 
qualification  to  receive  deductible  chariUble 
contributions  on  efforts  by  the  organizations 
to  influence  legislation.^^  A  review  of  the  au- 
thorities, however.  Indicates  strongly  that, 
absent  the  1934  amendment,  the  doctrine 
of  those  cases  would  long  since  have  passed 
from  the  federal  tax  law. 

WHAT    CXINSTTTUTES    "CRARTTABUS" 

Although  it  was  far  from  evident  as  a 
matter  of  American  tax  law  before  1934,  it 
Is  settled  by  now  that  "charitable"  Is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  terms  desig- 
nating exempt  purposes  In  Section  601(c) 
(3),  Including  each  of  the  other  purposes  In 
the  enumeration  except  "testing  for  public 
safety."  and  extending  to  activities  which 
He  beyond  any  of  the  others."  It  was  also 
far  from  evident  before  1934 — but  has  by 
now  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
accepted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
that  the  construction  of  "charitable"  for 
federal  tax  purposes  is  governed  by  the  gen- 
eral, non-tax  law  of  charitable  trusts." 

The  United  States  decisions  in  the  non-tax 
area  are  now  overwhelmingly  to  the  effect 
that  an  otherwise  charitable  trust  remains 
charitable  even  though  the  attainment  of 
its  purpose  entails  Influencing  legislation. 
Scott  says : 

"In  the  United  States  the  notion  that  a 
trust  for  a  purpose  otherwise  charitable  is 
not  charitable  If  the  accomplishment  of  Its 
purposes  involves  a  change  In  existing  laws 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  rejected.  Mfcny 
reforms  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
change  In  the   law.  and   there  seems  to  be 
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The  Restatement  is  to  the  same  effect.'* 
The  cases  amply  support  the  propoeltlon." 
It  flows  naturally  from  the  genenU  trust  law 
principle  that  "if  .  .  .  the  purposes  of  the 
trust  ...  are  charitable,  they  are  ho  less 
charitable  because  of  the  means  authorized 
to  effectuate  them,  when  .  .  .  these  means 
are  legal  and  not  against  pubUc  pol- 
icy. .  ."«> 

If.  then,  the  law  of  charitable  trusts  gov- 
erns the  definition  of  "charitable"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  law,  and  the  relevant  law  of 
trusts  treats  Infiuenclng  legislation  as  a  per- 
missible means  of  carrying  out  a  charitable 
purpoee.  It  seems  clear  that,  (but  for  the 
statutory  amendments  In  1934)  charities 
could  now  without  adverse  tax  consequence 
make  use  of  legislative  activities  to  advance 
their  purposes  and  they  could  do  so  upon 
precisely  the  same  basis  as  they  make  use 
of  any  other  acceptable  meafls  to  those  ends. 
The  rule  preventing  them  from  doing  so 
must.  In  the  first  instance,  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  1934  Congress. 

CABKS  CNDKR   PRK-1S34   LAW 

Slee  v.  Commissioner  "  and  the  other  de- 
cisions denying  charitable  exemptions  or  de- 
ductions under  the  pre-1934  law  on  the  basis 
of  the  charities'  legislative  activities  uni- 
formly failed  to  recognize  the  relevance  of 
the  general  law  of  charitable  trusts  to  the 
definitional  issue.  They  also  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  "charitable"  is  a  broader  term  than 
"educational" — comprehending  all  that  Is 
"educational"  and  much  else  besides — and, 
proceeding  from  1919  Treasury  Regulations 
which  excluded  controversial  communica- 
tions from  the  "educational"  category."  they 
assumed  that  whatever  was  not  educational 
could  not  be  charitable.  Slee  Itself  suffers 
from  both  failures. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  tax 
law  makes  it  clear  that,  on  both  points,  the 
courts  were  simply  wrong.  On  the  key  issue, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  now  held,  and  Treas- 
ury Regulations  provide,  that  the  general 
law  of  charitable  trusts  governs  the  tax 
definitions.  With  this  evolution  of  the  law. 
the  legislative  restrictions  created  by  the 
early  decisions  In  disregard  of  now-settled 
principles  would  necessarily  have  died,  had 
not  Congress  created  the  1934  restrictions  on 
the  legislative  acUvltles  of  charities. 

One  cannot  establish  the  subsistence  of 
the  Slee  rule  by  arguing  that  the  permis- 
sibility of  legislative  efforts  was  less  clear 
in  the  law  of  charitable  trusts  In  1913,  or 
1930,  and  that  the  doctrine  developed  by 
Judge  Hand  and  his  brethren,  representing 
a  plausible  extrapolation  from  divided  au- 
thorities in  the  non-tax  area  to  the  tax 
definition,  remains  good  tax  law.  It  is  true 
that  an  1867  Massachusetts  case,*<  followed 
In  1922.»  denied  charitable  sutus  on  the 
basis  of  legislative  activities,  as  did  the 
English  authority,  though  none  of  the  tax 
cases  under  pre-1934  law  founded  their  de- 
cisions on  these  authorities. 

It  is  a  settled  facet  of  the  law  of  chariUble 
trusts,  made  applicable  to  the  tax  law  by 
the  courts'  and  the  Regulations'  adoption  of 
the  general  law  of  charities  for  purposes  of 
the  tax  deflmtion  of  "charitable."  that 
"charity"  Is  a  contlnuaUy  changing  concept, 
developing  and  adJusUng  as  the  needs  of 
society  change."  Hence,  in  determining 
whether  in  1973  the  tax  restricUons  on 
charities'  legislative  activities  stem  from  the 
definition  of  "charitable"  or  must  stand  on 
the  special  language  added  to  the  sutute  in 
1934,  the  state  of  the  tnist  law  in  1913  or 
1930  Is  Irrelevant.  The  issue  Is  the  sute  of 
the  American  trust  law  in  1973.  As  the  au- 
thorities cited  above  disclose,  on  that  Issue 
there  can  be  UtUe  question. 


CONSTmmONAI.  CASE  A0AIN8T  RXSTUCTIONS 

With  this  background,  there  would  appear 
to  be  three  lines  of  attack  on  the  constltu- 
Uonallty  of  the  legislaUve  restrictions.  One 
Is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  unconstitu- 
tional conditions.  The  second  derives  from 
equal  protection  standards  which  the  due 
process  claioae  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  im- 
poses on  the  Federal  Government.  The  third 
is  based  on  the  vold-for-vaguene«  doctrine. 
Each  of  these  attacks  Is.  If  sound,  by 
Itself  sufficient  to  Invalidate  the  leglsUUve 
restrictions.  Hence,  If  any  of  the  three  Is 
valid,  the  restrictions  must  fall. 

tmcoNsrrrcTioNAL  conditions 
"Hie  restrictions  on  substantial  legislative 
efforts  seem,  firet,  a  classic  situation  for  the 
appUcation  of  the  doctrine  of  unconstitu- 
tional conditions.  The  doctrine  has  been  de- 
scribed as  foUows: 

"EssentiaUy.  this  doctrine  declares  that 
whatever  an  express  consUtuUonal  provision 
forbids  government  to  do  dlrecUy  it  equally 
forbids  government  to  do  IndlrecUy  As  a 
consequence.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  flrst 
amendment  forbids  the  government  to  con- 
dition its  largess  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
peUtioner  to  surrender  a  right  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entiUed  to  exercise  as  a 
private  citizen.  The  net  effect  is  to  enable 
an  individual  to  chaUenge  certain  conditions 
Imposed  upon  (a  governmental  benefit  J 
without  disturbing  the  presupposiUon  that 
he  has  no  'right'  to  that   (benefit)."  »^ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  applied  the  rule, 
for  example,  to  hold  that  \memployment 
benefits  cannot  be  denied  to  a  person  who 
refuses  to  work  on  Saturday  because  of  his 
religious  principles;"  that  public  employ- 
ment cannot  be  condlUoned  upon  the  em- 
ployees  refraining  from  constitutionally  pro- 
tected speech  activities;"  that  a  public  school 
teacher  cannot  be  discharged  for  invoking  the 
prtvUege  against  self-incrimination;"  and 
that  an  attorney  cannot  be  dUbarred  for  in- 
voking that  prlvUege.n 

Most  closely  in  point  for  present  purposes 
Is  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Speiser  v 
Randall."  The  Court  there  held  that  the  State 
of  California  could  not  condition  a  veteran's 
property  tax  exemption  upon  the  veteran's 
taking  an  oath  not  to  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  the  government.  The  language  of  the  deci- 
sion is  Instructive: 

■'It  is  settled  that  speech  can  be  effectively 
limited  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 
Qrosjean  v.  American  Press  Co.,  297  VS  233 
66  S.  Ct.  444,  80  L.Ed.  660.  To  denv  an  exemp- 
tion to  claimants  who  engage  in  certain  forms 
of  speech  is  In  effect  to  penalize  them  for 
such  speech.  The  appellees  are  plainly  mis- 
taken In  their  argument  that,  because  a  tax 
exempUon  U  a  'privUege'  or  'bounty.'  its  de- 
nial may  not  infringe  speech." " 

APPIOCATION     or    DOCTRINE    TO    IXCISLATIVK 

RKsraicnoNs 
On  Its  face,  the  doctrine  of  unconsutu- 
tional  condiUons  appears  plainly  and  directly 
appUcable  to  the  specification  of  the  chari- 
table exemption  and  deducUon  statutes  that 
their  privileges  shall  not  extend  to  organla- 
tlons  having  sulwtantlal  activities  aimed  at 
the  infiuenclng  of  legislation.  Much  of  the 
activity     proscribed     is     within     the     First 
Amendment   right   to   peutlon   the   Oovem- 
ment.*«  and  all  seems  well  within  the  broader 
first  amendment  proiecuon  of  free  ifwech. 
The  effect  of  the  restrictions,  therefore  Is  to 
withhold  or  withdraw  the  privUeges  of  tax 
exemption   and   quallflcatlon   to  receive  de- 
ducuble  contribuUons  from  charities  which 
engage  In  specified  flret  amendment  activi- 
ties of  more  than  an  Insubstantial  amount 
Justice  Sutherland's  descrlpuon  of  the  un- 
constitutional condiuons  rule  in  a  leading 
early  case  seems  clearly  in  point: 

"It    would    be    a   palpable    Inoongrultr   to 
strike  down  an  act  of  state  legUlatlon  which 
by    words    of    express    divestment,    seeks    to 
strip  the  dtlsen  of  rtghu  guaranteed  by  the 
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foderai  Constitution,  but  to  uphold  an  act 
by  wbtcli  the  same  result  U  accompllahed 
under  the  g:ulae  oT  a  surrender  of  a  rlgbt  In 
exchange  for  a  valuable  privilege  which  the 
state  threatens  otherwise  to  withhold.  .  .  . 
If  the  state  may  compel  the  surrender  of  one 
constitutional  right  as  a  condition  of  Ita 
favor,  it  may.  In  like  manner,  compel  a  sur- 
render of  all.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  guar- 
antees embedded  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  thus  be  manipulated  out 
of  existence."  " 

imtlal  measurement  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional conditions  doctrine  against  the  chari- 
table exemption  and  deductions'  legislative 
restricticms,  then,  suggests  a  natural  fit.  Let 
us  look  inor«  closely  at  the  details  of  the 
appUcatidli  of  the  doctrine  to  evaluate  the 
strength  of  the  constitutional  attack. 
posszssioN  or  nxsT  AXENDiuarr  aicHra  bt 

COBPOaATIONS 

There  Is  no  direct  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  free 
speech  and  to  petition  the  Oovernment  are 
held  In  undiluted  form  by  corporations.  How- 
ever, the  Court  has  held  squarely  that  the 
first  amendnient  protection  of  freedom  of  the 
press  extends  to  corporations  as  well  as  to 
natural  persons. ••  Several  of  the  Courfs  other 
decisions  appear  to  assiime  that  the  protec- 
tion of  speech  and  petition  apply  with  un- 
diminished force  to  corporations."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  Itself — "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  ." — suggests  that  Its 
prohibitions  apply  without  regard  to  the  legal 
character  of  the  person  whose  speech  or  pe- 
tition Congress  seeks  to  restrain. 

Hence,  while  the  Issue  cannot  be  regarded 
as  conclusively  resolved.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  petition  would  be  held  to  afford  the  leg- 
islative efforts  of  charitable  corp<xatlons  and 
trusts  a  protection  equivalent  to  that  which 
they  provide  the  same  efforts  of  Individuals. 

IS    nXST    AMENDMEIVT    PBOTECTION    ABSOLtTTX 
HERX? 

It  may  be  that,  having  said  this  much,  we 
have  said  enovigh.  Describing  Alexander 
Malklejohn's  view  that  the  core  of  the  first 
amendment  Is  the  protection  of  expressions 
which  bear  upon  the  governing  process, 
broadly  construed.  Justice  Brennan  has  said: 
"It  is  these  activities  of  'govenilng  impor- 
tance' in  aU  their  diversity  that  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  first  amendment,  and  tar 
f uch  activities  the  amendment  gives  unquaU- 
jied  protection."  " 

Justice  Brennan  proceeds  to  suggest  that 
the  cases  of  Nev  York  Timea  v.  Sullivan' 
and  Garriion  v.  Louisiana "  adopt  this  ap- 
proach to  the  application  of  the  first  amend- 
ment." Subsequent  cases  have  cast  no  doubt 
upon  the  Justice's  1946  evaluation.  If  It  U 
correct.  It  would  seem  to  apply  directly  to 
the  subject  with  whicli  we  are  concerned;  for 
the  expressions  of  charitable  Institutions  on 
legislative  policy  are  plainly  within  the  "gov- 
erning Importance"  class. 

Professor  Van  Alstyne  has  stated  essential- 
ly the  same  view  In  slightly  different  terms. 
He  argTies  that,  where  a  government  condi- 
tions a  beoeflt  upon  deslstence  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  explicit  constitutional  right,  the 
unconstitutional  conditions  rule  strikes 
down  the  condition  without  the  necessity 
of  any  further  Inquiry  into  the  strength  of 
the  government  Interest  in  imposing  the  con- 
dition, or  the  weight  of  the  burden  which 
it  places  on  the  party  contesting  it.**  The 
▼i0W  aeems  supported  by  the  ifSt^roach  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  at  least  aooriiB  of  the  cases 
applying  the  doctrine. <■ 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and  the  relevant 
First  Amendment  protections  extend  to 
charitable  corporations  and  trusts,  the  legis- 
lative restrictions  of  the  charitable  exemp- 
tion and  deduction  statutes  should  fall,  en- 


tirely   and     without    further    analysis    or 
argument. 

BAUiNCIlfC    or   OOVKKNMZirr   QfTKBXST   SND 

BtnmzN  TO  CHAarrxxs 
Let  us  not,  however,  leave  the  matter  at 
that.  WhUe'  they  antedate  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  Tiines  and  Garriton  cases,  a 
number  of  holdings  on  the  unconstitutional 
conditions  doctrine  have  included  inquiries 
by  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  government  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing the  condition  In  issue  and  the  nature 
of  the  burden  which  It  entalls.<«  Let  us  jnake 
similar  Inquiries  concerning  the  legislative 
restrictions  In  the  charitable  exemption  and 
deduction  statutes. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


to   DKScalFTION    Or    aoVXKNICBNT 

DrrxsKST 
Where  a  condition  Impinges  upon  an  ex- 
plicit constitutional  right — as  is  the  case  with 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and 
petition — even  the  cases  which  approach  the 
first  amendment  protections  without  the 
strictness  suggested  by  Justice  Brennan  and 
Professor  Van  Alstyne  sustain  a  condition  on 
a  government  benefit  only  upon  a  showing 
that  the  Govenunent  has  a  "compelling"  or 
"overriding"  Interest  In  the  condition.**  The 
government  Interest  In  the  restrictions  on 
charities'  legislative  activities  has  been  stated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ••  to  be  that  described 
by  Judge  Hand  in  Slee :  "Controversies  of  that 
sort  [i.e.,  legislative)  must  be  conducted 
without  public  subvention;  the  Treasury 
stands  aside  from  them." "  Indeed,  after 
quoting  Judge  Hand,  the  Cammarano  opinion 
goes  on  to  describe  this  as  "sharply  defined 
policy"  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.*  Is  It? 

FOST-CAJCMAaANO    CONCaXSSIOIfAI.    ACTIOK 

Cammarano  upheld  a  TrecM\iry  Regulation 
denying  b\islness  expense  deductions  for  the 
costs  of  attempts  to  influence  legislation.  In 
at  least  one  Important  part  of  the  area  dealt 
with  by  that  decision,  federal  policy,  so  far 
from  being  "sharply  defined"  against  tax 
support  for  the  legislative  activities  of  private 
parties,  now  specifically  provides  such 
support. 

Three  years  after  the  CammaraTio  case, 
Congress  reversed  its  result  for  most  business 
expenses  of  direct  communication  with  leg- 
islative bodies."  With  certain  limitations, 
where  a  business  mcurs  such  expenses  in  an 
effort  to  'Jiffuence  legislation,  the  expenses 
are  now  specifically  made  deductible  by  Sec- 
tion 163(e).  Thus,  in  legislative  controversies 
involving  such  expenses,  the  Treasury — and 
the  general  taxpayer — no  longer  stand  aside. 
Tlirough  the  mechanism  of  tax  deductions, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  provides  financial 
support  for  the  lobbying  efforts  of  private 
parties. 

POUCT   or    1063    RXVZNXnt   ACT 

The  policy  grounds  for  the  1963  Congres- 
sional action  are  significant.  Congress  re- 
versed the  rule  of  prior  law  only  partly  from 
a  belief  that  proper  computation  of  busi- 
nesses' net  Income  requires  deductloo  of 
direct  lobbying  expenses.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Report  relies  more  heavily  upon 
several  quite  different  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  amendment — and  all  of  them  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  elimination  of 
the  restrictions  on  charities'  legislatlTe  ac- 
tivities." In  particular,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee observed :  "The  presentation  of  such  In- 
formation to  the  legislators  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  evaluation  on  their  part  of  the  im- 
pact  of    present   or    proposed   legislation."** 

With  this  poUcy  underpinning,  in  the  area 
of  direct  communication  with  legislative 
bodies  the  1M3  Congressional  action  would 
seem  at  least  very  largely  to  erode  the  C<jm- 
naarano  finding  of  a  "sharply  defined"  gov- 
ernment Interest  against  tax  support  for  the 
legislative  conduct  of  private  parties. 

Oa*SS    SOOTB    USBBTmC 

The  19«2  Act  did  not  extend  deductibility 
to  business  expenses  of  grass  roots  lobbying. 


SecUon  163(e)  (3)  specifies  that  the  statu- 
tory provisions  for  direct  lobbying  "shall  not 
be  construed  as  allowing  the  deductibility  of 
any  amoiuit  paid  or  incurred  ...  In  con- 
nection with  any  attempt  to  Influence  the 
general  public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  matters.  .  .  ."  It  does  not. 
however,  follow  that  the  falltire  to  rerlse 
prior  law  on  this  point  constitutes  a  Con- 
gressional finding  of  a  compelling  govern- 
mental Interest  sufficient  to  sustain  the  ex- 
emption and  deduction  restrictions  on  grass 
roots   legislative  efforts  by  charities. 

APPLICATION   or  DKDUCnailJTT    TO   MUCH   CSASS 

aooTS  strstNXss  LOBsrnro 

As  a  practical  matter,  businesses  are  in 
fact  able  to  deduct  much  of  the  costs  of 
communications  with  the  general  public 
which  bear  on  legislative  matters.  The  line 
between  deductible  institutional  advertising 
and  non-deductible  grass  roots  lobbying  is 
sufficiently  blurred — and  the  audit  resources 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  sufllcienUy 
limited — to  permit  the  deduction  of  con- 
siderable costs  of  business  advertising  de- 
signed to  affect  the  views  of  the  general  pub- 
lic on  Issues  which  are  present  or  will  surface 
in  legislative  bodies.  The  fact  has  been  noted 
by  a  former  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue,^ has  been  explored  In  more  detail  by 
Professor  Oeorge  Cooper  of  Columbia  Law 
School."  and  was  recently  admitted  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  for  Tax 
Policy  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  •* 

Illustrations  of  grass  roots  legislative  ap- 
peals by  businesses  abound.  During  the  de- 
bate about  tax  reform  In  the  1973  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
placed  full-page  advertisements.  Intended 
to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  need  for  tax 
reform  affecting  It,  in  Nevrsweek,  Time,  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  Business  Week,  The 
Saturday  Review,  Industry  Week,  Forbes, 
The  Harvard  Business  Review,  Editor  St 
Publisher,  and  nineteen  newspapers. 

A  Washington  Post  article  of  February  4, 
f973,  describes  a  current  (3  million  adver- 
tising campaign  by  the  petroleum  Industry, 
designed  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
energy  crisis  and,  among  other  things,  de- 
velop support  for  pending  legislation  to  re- 
move the  Federal  Power  Commission's  ability 
to  regulate  the  price  of  natural  gas.  The  cam- 
paign Included  television  advertising  esti- 
mated by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
to  have  reached  96  percent  of  all  American 
homes  with  television  sets.  Senator  Muskie 
has  described  the  grass  roots  efforts  of  busi- 
ness groups  interested  in  legislation  on  the 
Supersonic  Transport.** ' 

The  comments  of  the  witnesses  noted  above 
at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bearing 
on  the  Ullman  Bill  makes  clear  that  disal- 
lowance of  business  expense  deductions  for 
such  advertising  "Is  probably  not  a  realis- 
tic expectation."  •*  • 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  tighten  the  restriction  on  business 
expense  of  deductions  for  grass  roots  lob- 
bying, or  to  adopt  more  distinct  standards 
for  the  disallowance  of  such  deductions,  by 
itself  would  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  compelling  government  interest 
here. 

onrrxsENCK  in  impact  on  tax  atruu  on 

BUSINESaXS    AND    CHAXmXS 

Even  If  one  takes  the  limitation  of  the 
1963  amendment  to  direct  lobbymg  as  in- 
dicative of  the  existence  of  a  governmental 
interest  in  the  grass  roots  lobbying  area,  the 
Interest  is  not  one  which  Justifies  the  ex- 
emption and  deduction  restrictions  on 
charities'  lobbying.  To  the  argument  that 
Speiser  v.  Randall "  and  the  unconstitu- 
tional conditions  doctrine  required  the  »1- 
lowance  of  business  deductions  for  the  costs 
of  grass  roots  lobbying,  the  Supreme  Court 
In  CamTnarano  responded: 

"Petitioners  are  not  being  denied  a  tax 
deduction  because  they  engage  in  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities,  but  are  simply 
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being  required   to   pay  for  those  activities 
entirely  out  of  their  own  pockets."  •■ 

The  Congressional  action  In  \9Si  did  no 
more  than  leave  that  rule  In  effect  for  busi- 
nesses' grass  roots  lobbying.  Consequently, 
to  the  extent  that  the  action  can  be  deemed 
to  manifest  Congress'  perception  of  a  govern- 
mental interest,  the  interest  cannot  have 
been  one  In  preventing  grass  roots  legisla- 
tive appeals — for  businesses  could  make  such 
appeals  without  limit  before,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  do  so  now,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  deduct  the  attendant  costs.  Inso- 
far as  the  Section  163(e)(2)  llmlUtion  Is 
effective  at  all.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than 
a  Coogrea&lonal  statement  that  biisineaaes 
which  wish  to  appeal  to  the  public  on  legis- 
lative Issues  must  use  their  own  funds 
to  do  so. 

NOT    NONDKSUCTIBnjTT :    OXATH    SKNTKNCB 

Charities  which  depend  upon  the  chari- 
table contrlbutlOD  deduction  for  their  finan- 
cial support,  however,  do  not  have  that 
option."  The  effect  of  the  legislative  restric- 
tions on  their  qualification  to  receive  de- 
ductible contributions  Is  altogether  to 
preclude  them  from  engaging  in  legislative 
efforts  beyood  the  Insubstantial  level.  If 
their  legislative  activities  exceed  that  level, 
they  cannot  simply  pay  tax  on  the  funds 
whlah  finance  the  actlvltlee;  they  must  sur- 
render entirely  their  ability  to  receive  de- 
ductible contributions  for  all  pertods  after 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  announces 
their  faU  from  grace  to  the  public — and  until 
their  legislative  activities  subside  to  insub- 
stantlallty. 

The  threat  Is  of  a  wholly  different  scale 
than  the  prospect  of  nondeductlblllty  for  a 
business.  The  impact  whJofa  loss  of  Sectton 
170  qualification  will  have  on  the  charity's 
ca(>aclty  to  raise  funds  frcxn  the  general  pub- 
lic and  from  foundations  Is  In  no  way  limited 
to.  or  measured  by.  the  cost  of  the  charity's 
legislative  activities,  or  the  taxes  which  might 
have  been  paid  on  that  amount  by  the 
chairlty  or  Its  donors.  Deecrlblng  the  practical 
effect  of  denial  of  contribution  qualifications, 
a  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision  has  said: 

"Because  of  the  tax  breaks'  attendant  to 
contributions  to  corporations  qualifying  un- 
der ;  170(c)  of  the  Code,  qxiallflcatlons  there- 
under Is  a  precious  poeaeeslon  and  removal 
from  the  Cumulative  List,  Organizations  De- 
scribed In  Section  170 {c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  a  rt^rrtmgtng — oome- 
tlmee  fatal — injury  to  the  financial  status  of 
any  'charitable'  organization.  Potential 
contributors  with  a  minimum  of  business 
acumen  are  careful  to  get  the  moet  for  their 
contributed  dollar,  and  one  certain  way  not 
to  do  so  Is  to  contribute  to  non-}  170  corpo- 
rations. Appellant,  therefcne.  [is]  presented 
vlth  the  dollar  dilemma  of  finding  prospec- 
tive contributors  closing  their  wallets.  .  .  .  ■" 

SXCnON  801  (C)  (4)   ALTaXNATIVX 

It  Is  no  answer  to  "say  that  personnel  of  a 
charity  which  wishes  to  express  legislative 
views  may,^tabllsh  a  separate  organization 
exempt  \inder  Section  501(c)  (4),  attempt  to 
obtain  non-deductible  funding  for  It,  and 
proceed  to  do  their  best  to  influence  legisla- 
tion through  the  new  organization. 

An  established  charitable  institution  with 
an  on-going  program  in  any  of  a  great 
variety  of  areas — mental  health,  or  conser- 
vation, or  educational  psychology,  or  public 
interest  law — will  work  extensively  under  and 
with  the  existing  laws  which  apply  in  its  area. 
It  will  develop  familiarity  with  those  laws, 
expertise  In  their  practical  operation,  and 
knowledge  of  their  defects.  Its  charitable 
work  will,  thus,  produce  an  Institutional 
fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  from 
which  proposals  for  Improvement  of  existing 
law  naturally  flow 

If  thoee  connected  with  the  charity  form  a 
Section  601(c)  (4)  organization,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service   will   quite  properly   Insist 
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ttiat  none  of  the  operations  and  resources 
of  the  charity  be  employed  to  support  activi- 
ties of  the  Section  501  (o)  (4)  organization 
which  the  ohatity  oould  not  itself  have 
carried  on  directly.  The  Service  takes  the 
position  that  research  and  study  exploited 
by  legislative  efforts  may  themselves  be 
treated  as  "attempts  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion." ••  In  fact,  it  scrutinises  relation^lps 
between  ciiarltles  and  Section  601(c)(4) 
organizations  carefully  to  izuike  certain  that 
no  impermiasible  support  of  the  Section  601 
(c)(4)  organizations'  actlvltlee  Is  occurring. 

As  a  consequence,  the  legislative  views  and 
proposals  developing  from  the  work  at  the 
cbarlty  will  be  subject  to  essentially  the  same 
restraint  flowing  from  the  legislative  restric- 
tions of  the  charitable  deduction  statutes 
even  where  thoee  interested  in  the  charity 
form  a  separate  Section  601(c)  (4)  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  legislative  efforts."* 
In  Sum:  Cammarano  and  Section  16a(e)  (3), 
Not  Controlling  Here 

The  restraint  which  the  legislative  restric- 
tions of  the  charitable  deduction  statutes 
impose  on  the  expression  of  legislative  views 
by  charities,  thus,  is  real.  In  foreclosing  suob 
expressions  altogether  where  they  are  more 
than  insubstantial,  the  restrictions  create  lor 
charities  a  burden  which  is  both  far  greater, 
and  different  in  kind,  than  the  effect  for  busi- 
nesses of  the  denial  of  deductions  for  tbe 
expenses  of  lobbying.  Consequently,  it  does 
not  follow,  from  Cammarano's  holding  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  business  deductton 
limit,  that  the  legislative  restrictions  on 
charities  are  also  constltutioiMU.  Similarly, 
It  does  not  follow,  from  the  1963  Congres- 
sional preservation  of  the  rule  that  busl- 
neses  must  pay  for  their  own  grass  roote 
lobbying,  that  there  Is  a  compelling  govern- 
ment interest  in  foreclosing  charities  alto- 
gether from  subetanOal  leglslaUve  activities. 

TJNCONSTHCTiONAL    CONDITIONS:     TAX    SUPPOST 
rOB    OTHKB    LOBBTINC 

Aspects  of  the  tax  laws  beyond  Section 
163 (e)  shed  further  light  on  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  com- 
pelling Interest  In  denying  exemption  and 
qualification  to  receive  deductible  contribu- 
tions to  charities  which  carry  on  substantial 
legislative  activities. 

VETXaANS'    ORGANIZATIONS 

Since  1924  Section  170(c)  (3)  and  Its  pred- 
ecessors have  granted  charitable  contribution 
deductions  for  donations  to  "A  post  or  orga- 
nization of  war  veterans  or  an  auxiliary  or 
society  of,  or  trust  or  foundation  for,  any 
such  post  or  organization"  if  they  are  domes- 
UcaUy  organized  and  their  earnings  do  not 
Inure  to  private  parties.*  Similar  provisions 
extend  gift  tax  deductions  to  donors  to  such 
organizations;  •'  a  more  limited  provision  for 
some  such  organizations  grants  estate  tax 
deductions  for  bequests  to  them.*" 

Before  1973,  meet  veterans'  organizations 
were  exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under 
Section  501(c)  (4) ."  Some  were  exempt  under 
SecUon  601(c)  (7). ••  A  1973  amendment  es- 
tat^;ifihed  special  exemption  for  them  under 
Section  601  (c)  (19)  .«• 

None  of  these  statutes  conditions  its  bene- 
flt  upon  veterans'  organizations'  refraining 
from  effMts  to  influence  legislation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  clear  for  many  years 
that  Section  501(c)(4)  organizations  may 
engage  In  an  unlimited  amoiuit  of  legislative 
activity  without  jeoptardlzlng  their  exemp- 
tion.** The  legislative  history  of  Section  601 
(c)(19)  gives  one  no  reason  to  believe  that 
a  different  nils  will  obtain  under  the  new  ex- 
emption provision."  No  published  authority 
Indicates  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  ever  asserted  that  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion loses  Its  qualiflcatlon  to  receive  deduct- 
ible charitable  ccintrlbutlona  by  reason  of 
legislative  activity. 

NOXBKB    or    OaOANIZATIONS    ATrSCTBD 

The  tax  beiteflts  for  veterans'  organizations 
are  not  merely  of  theoreUcal  interest.  They 


bare  very  broad  practical  appllcaUon.  They 
affect  such  large  and  affluent  national  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  multitude 
of  local  posts  and  other  subsidiary  units  of 
such  organizations.**  The  American  Legion 
and  Its  affiliates  have  hlstoncaily  been  among 
the  most  active  lobbying  organizations  on  the 
national  scene.  By  reason  of  the  tax  rules 
which  govern  such  organizations,  they  may, 
without  quantitative  limit,  employ  tax-de- 
ductible and  tax-exempt  funds  to  inflxienoe 
the  news  of  the  general  public  on  legislative 
matters,  to  influence  the  positions  which  ex- 
ecutive bodies  take  on  legislative  issues,  and 
to  influence  legislative  bodies  themselves. 

Here,  too.  then,  the  Treasury  does  not 
stand  aside.  By  means  of  both  contribution 
deductions  and  tax  exemption.  It  provides 
the  support  of  the  tax  system  tor  the  ex- 
pression of  legislative  views  by  veterans' 
organizations. 

raATBUCAI.    BENXnCIABT    SOCIXTIXS 

with  only  minor  variations,  the  same  ob- 
servations are  true  of  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies.  Here,  also,  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion provisions  of  the  Income  and  gift  tax 
statutes  extend  deductibility  to  donations  to 
such  organizations  for  charitable  purposes, 
without  Imposing  any  limitation  on  a  quali- 
fying organization's  legislative  acttrlty.** 
Here,  also,  the  statutes  providing  Income  tax 
exemption  fox  such  organizations  do  not 
condition  their  benefits  upon  the  organisa- 
tion's refraining  from  legislative  activity.'* 

To  be  permissible  under  the  cbarltabto 
deduction  sections,  of  course,  the  legisla- 
tive activity  of  fraternal  beneficiary  societies 
must  be  in  pursuance  of  charitable  pur- 
poses. Within  that  limit,  however,  no  author- 
ity suggests  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice asserts  the  existence  of  a  restriction  on 
the  legislative  efforts  of  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies.  The  fact  that  the  chapter  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Exempt  Organiza- 
tion Handbook  dealing  with  fraternal  benefi- 
ciary organizations  does  not  mention  the 
matter — In  contrast  to  the  Handbook's  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  legislative  limita- 
tions on  charitable  ctrganlzations — affords 
persxiasive  evidence  that  the  Servloe  does  not 
take  such  a  position.  In  any  event,  absent 
speclflc  statutory  authority  for  It,  the  Service 
would  have  to  derive  such  a  restriction  from 
the  definition  of  the  term  "charitable."  It  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  said  on  that  sub- 
ject above,  that  If  the  Service  were  to  adopt 
this  approach  it  would  be  wrong. 

(        NtrMBm  or  okoanizationb  ArrBCTSD 

As  with  veterans'  organizations,  the  tax 
rules  relating  to  fraternal  benefldsiry  socie- 
ties are  of  more  than  theoretical  interest. 
They  apply  to  many  thousands  of  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  are  possessed  of  very  sub- 
stantial resources.  1%e  Klks,  the  Mooee.  the 
Eagles,  the  Masons,  the  Shiiners.  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  their  plethora  of  local 
chapters  and  affiliates  qualify  for  these  tax 
benefits.  An  Internal  Revenue  Servloe  study 
in  1965  found  that  fraternal  beneficiary  so- 
cieties were  deriving  premltims  in  the  range 
of  (dOO  million  a  year  from  their  Insurance 
business.  The  saiine  study  showed  very  large 
real  estate  investments  by  many  of  these 
societies. 

That  organizations  of  this  magnitude,  with 
resources  so  extensive,  may  express  their 
views  on  legislative  Issues  without  losing 
their  federal  tax  privileges  ^  constitutes  per- 
suasive evidence  of  the  absence  of  a  "sharply 
defined"  national  policy  against  tax  support 
of  private  legislative  activities. 

ABnjTT    or    UUtCS    CHAalXTB    TO    lABST 

One  finds  further  erldenoe  to  the  same  ef- 
fect in  Section  601(c)  (S)  Itself. 

The  vagueness  of  the  substantlaUty  test 
has  frequently  been  remarked."  and  we  shall 
consider  It  in  greater  detaU  hereafter  How- 
ever  fXusy   its   boundaries,    the   test   seems 
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Clearly  to  require  conxp«tfUon  of  tbe  legUla- 
ttre  kctlTitles  of  a  ch»rlty  wltb  Its  total  pro- 
gmm  of  exempt  operations.  Tbe  result  Is 
that  a  large  organization  wltb  an  extenalve 
exempt  program,  can  carry  on  more  legisla- 
tive activity  without  loolng  Its  tax  prtvUegee 
than  can  a  nnaU  one.  Congress  Itself  has 
pointed  out  this  aspect  of  the  rule.'* 

For  very  large  charltlee  the  consequence 
la  that  a  considerable  amount  of  lobbying 
can  be  carried  on  with  tax-exempt  and  tax- 
deductible  funds.  Professor  Clark  noted  the 
activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
preventing  modification  of  the  Connecticut 
criminal  statute  on  contraceptive  devices.'' 
Since  the  time  of  his  article,  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  has  taken  active  part  In 
the  controversy  over  abortion  leglslatioQ,  ap- 
parently without  adverse  tax  consequences.'* 
Large  universities  and  colleges  lobby  on  Is- 
sues which  affect  them.  t>oth  In  Congress  and 
In  state  legislatures,  and  none  appears  to 
have  lost  its  tax  privileges  for  doing  bo." 

Here,  too,  one  finds  ground  for  question- 
ing the  presence  of  a  "sharply  defined"  na- 
tional policy  against  tax  support  of  efforts 
to  influence  legislation. 

LOBBTINC    BT    TTXtTOXD    CHABITXBS 

Still  another  facet  of  the  tax  law  Is  rel- 
evant. Because  of  the  broad  correspondence 
of  the  requirements  of  Section  501  (c)  (3)  and 
those  of  Section  501  (ci  (4),  and  the  absence 
of  a  Umltatlon  on  legislative  activities  In 
Section  501(c)  (4),  charities  which  lose  their 
qualification  under  Section  501(c)(3)  by 
reason  of  legislative  activity  commonly  es- 
tablish exemption  under  Section  601(c)  (4). 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  specifically 
noted  that  fact  In  1968: 

"In  addition,  a  well-endowed  organiza- 
tion may  engage  In  lobbying  and.  If  It  loses 
its  exempt  educational  or  charitable  status, 
may  avoid  tax  on  Its  Investment  income  by 
becoming  exempt  under  another  provision  of 
the  Uw."  " 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  recently  reported 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that: 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  loss  of  ex- 
emption under  Section  501(c)  (3)  because  of 
legislative  activities  rarely.  If  ever,  results 
In  conversion  of  the  organization's  status 
from  nontaxable  to  taxable.  Rather,  the  or- 
ganization usually  retains  Its  exempt  status 
by  reclassification  under  some  other  section 
of  the  Code,  such  as  Section  501(c)(4)."" 
After  conversion  to  Section  601(c)(4) 
status,  an  cs^anlzation  may  apply  Itself  with- 
out limit  to  legislative  endeavors — and  It 
may  use  the  endowment  which  It  originally 
received  In  deductible  contrlbutioeis  to  sup- 
port those  efforts.'*  Once  again,  we  find  tax 
dollars  supporting  attempts  to  Influence  leg- 
islation. While  the  total  amount  Is  probably 
not  great  in  this  Instance,  tbe  fact  that  the 
tax- writing  committees  of  Congress  are  spe- 
cifically aware  of  situations  like  this — and 
are  willing  to  tolerate  them  for  publicly 
supported  charitable  organizatloDS  *■' — Is  an- 
ocber  item  cd  evidence  that  one  must  tot  up 
agalnnt  the  existence  of  a  compelling  gov- 
ernment Interest  against  tax  support  of  leg- 
islative activities. 

LOB8TIKO    rr    SOCIAL    WXLFAKK    OSCAKQATIONB 

We  have  so  far  confined  our  attention  to 
the  legislative  activities  of  organizations 
qualifying  to  receive  deductible  charltabls 
contributions.  The  federal  tax  laws  support' 
the  legislative  efforts  of  private  parties  In 
two  additional  ways  which  deserve  mention. 

Beyond  veterans'  groups,  whl<^  I  have  dis- 
cussed separately  becatise  of  their  entitle- 
ment to  deductible  charitable  contributions. 
Section  501(c)(4)  has  long  conferred  the 
valuable  prtvUeee  of  tax  exemption  upon  a 
broad  and  heterogeneous  potpourri  of  "aodal 
welfare  "   organizations,  a  number  of  which 
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participate  extensively  in  attempting  to  In- 
fluence legislation.  Included  here,  for  exam- 
ple, are  such  organlzatlocs  as  the  National 
Rifle  Aasoclatlon.  Common  Cause,  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Cltlxen,  and  Taxation  With 
Representation. 

To  the  extent  ctf  the  amounts  which  these 
organizations  realize  frotn  dealings  with  their 
members,  it  is  arguable  that  their  exemption 
constitutes  a  statutory  recognition  that 
membership  receipts  of  mutual  or^iUzatlons 
are  not  properly  "incotne."  *»  Absent  the  spe- 
cific exemption,  nonetheless.  It  seems  clear 
that  most  such  receipts  would  be  treated  as 
Income  and   taxed  accordingly.** 

More  broadly,  the  Section  601(c)(4)  ex- 
emption also  shelters  Important  Items  as  In- 
vestment Income  and  Income  from  businesses 
treated  as  "related"  to  exempt  purposes. 
These  would  be  considered  "Income"  by  any- 
one's definition,  and  are  generally  applied  by 
the  exempt  organization  to  purs\iits  that 
would  be  non-deductible  to  the  members  if 
carried  on  directly  by  them.  Permitting  the 
tax-free  realization  of  Income  for  such  pur- 
suits, the  Section  501(c)(4)  exemption  rep- 
resents a  clear  dep>arture  from  general  in- 
come tax  principles  and.  therefore,  required 
a  special  act  of  legislative  grace. 

For  social  welfare  organizations  which  de- 
rive Income  from  Investments  cw  related  bual- 
nessee,  the  result  of  that  act  of  legislative 
grace  is  a  direct  Increase  In  the  funds  avail- 
able tar  Influencing  of  legislation.  Here  again. 
far  from  standing  demurely  aside,  the  Treas- 
ury pitches — or.  rather.  Is  pitched,  wllly- 
nllly — into  the  legislative  melee. 

LOBBTING    BT    U&BOB    OaCANlZATIONB   AND   TKADX 
ASSOCIATIONS 

TVo  Other  classes  of  organizations  which 
engage  in  extensive  legislative  activities  also 
have  federal  tax  exemption.  LAbor  and  agri- 
cultural organizations  are  exempt  under  Sec- 
tion 501(c)  (5).  Trade  associations,  chamb«B 
of  commerce,  and  similar  business  organiza- 
tions are  exempt   under   section   501(c)  (6). 

These  organizations  are  species  of  mutual 
institutions,  and  most  of  the  activities  which 
they  conduct  could  be  carried  on  by  their 
membeni  with  deductible  funds."  It  can, 
hence,  be  argued  that  the  Section  601(c)  (6) 
and  (6)  exemptions  do  not  depart  as  f&r 
from  otherwise  applicable  tax  principles  as, 
for  example,  do  the  exemptions  of  Sections 
501(c)(3)   and  501(c)(4). 

NonMbeless,  it  Is  quite  clear  that,  absent 
the  specific  grant  of  the  Section  601(c)(6) 
and  (6)  exemptions,  the  organizations  to 
which  they  apply  would  be  subject  to  the 
federal  Income  tax.**  Moreover,  where  Con- 
gress has  encountered  compelling  policy 
ground  for  withdrawing  these  exemptions. 
It  has  done  so.  Confronted  by  the  prospect 
of  competition  between  unrelated  businesses 
conducted  by  organizations  In  these  cate- 
gories (and  certain  others)  with  taxable 
busliusases.  Congress  in  1950  applied  the  In- 
ccme  tax  to  the  profits  which  Section  601 
(c)  (6)  and  (6)  organizations  derive  frocn 
such  businesses."  Again,  when  Congress  be- 
came concerned  about  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions' acquisition  of  Income-producing  prop- 
erty with  borrowed  funds.  Its  remedy  was 
pro  tanXo  restriction  of  the  exemption — for 
Section  601(c)(6)  and  (6)  organizations,  as 
well  as  for  other  classes  of  exempt  organlza- 
tlons.* 

KUMBXa   OF   OaOAMlZATIONS    AfflClID 

The  tax  rules  which  apply  to  Section  501 
(c)  (6)  and  (6)  organizations  permit  them 
great  latitude  to  attempt  to  Influence  legis- 
lation In  carrying  out  their  exempt  pur- 
poses." Bilany  of  them  make  broad  use  of  that 
ability.  One  need  only  name  some  of  the  or- 
ganizations exempt  under  these  provisions  to 
suggest  the  dimensions  of  the  legislative 
efforts. 

Tbe  Section  601(c)(5)  exemption  applies 
to  tbe  AFL-CIO.  the  United  Auto  Workers, 


the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

The  Section  501(c)(6)  exemption  applies 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  and  a  host  of  less  well-known 
trade  aaeoclations  a  considerable  part  of 
whose  functions  consist  of  attempting  to  In- 
fluence leglslatlcMi. 

The  legislative  activities  of  organizations 
in  both  categories  include  both  direct  lob- 
bying and  grass  roots  appeals.  Congress  Is  not 
unaware  of  these  organizations;  it  sees  their 
representatives  every  day.  That  It  has  not 
responded  to  their  legislative  activities  as 
It  did  to  their  unrelated  business  activities 
and  their  debt-financed  property  acquisi- 
tions— by  restriction  of  their  tax  exemp- 
tions— would  seem  further  persuasive  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  any  sharply  defined 
national  policy  against  tax  support  for  the 
legislative  activities  of  private  parties. 

SLMX    DOBS    WOT    STATT    C01CPKU.ING 

oovsaNiCKirr  intieest 
Reviewing  the  relevant  federal  tax  law, 
then,  we  find  tax  benefits  for  a  considerable 
variety  of  organizations  which  do — or  may — 
engage  In  legislative  efforts.  Businesses  may 
now  deduct  the  expenses  of  direct  lobbying. 
Veterans'  organizations  qualify  for  deducti- 
ble charitable  contributions  and  Income  tax 
exemption,  and  neither  benefit  Is  conditioned 
on  their  refraining  from  attempts  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  Fraternal  beneficiary  so- 
cieties receive  substantially  the  same  tax 
benefits,  and  have  the  same  freedom  to  In- 
fluence legislation.  Large  charities  may  con- 
duct a  considerable  amount  of  legislative 
activity  with  tax-deductible  and  tax-exempt 
funds.  As  a  practical  matter,  funded  char- 
ities may  do  the  same  thing — and  Congress, 
manifesting  specific  awareness  of  both  of 
these  facts,  has  done  nothing  about  them. 
The  (tax  exemptions)  for  social  welfare  orga- 
nizations, labor  organizations,  and  trade  as- 
socUtlons  also  provide  federal  support  for 
a  great  number  of  Institutions  which  par- 
ticipate in  legislative  controversies. 

On  this  record.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
contention  that  the  poUcy  stated  In  Slee  and 
referred  to  in  Cam-marano  is  not  a  compel- 
ling government  Interest  such  as  to  Justify 
the  exemption  and  deduction  restrictions  on 
charities'  first  amendment  rights  to  express 
themselves  on  legislative  matters.  The  fed- 
eral tax  laws  support  the  legislative  efforts  of 
a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  orga- 
nizations, in  several  different  ways.  As  we 
haveaeen  with  the  Section  601(c)  (6)  and  (6) 
exemptions,  not  all  of  those  ways  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  support  which  the 
Section  501(c)  (3)  exemption  and  the  related 
charitable  contribution  deduction  provisions 
extend  to  charities.  But  all  afford  real  assist- 
ance, through  the  mechanism  of  the  federal 
tax  system,  for  the  legislative  efforts  of  pri- 
vate parties. 

Singly,  no  one  of  these  provisions  might 
Indicate  the  absence  of  a  compelling  govern- 
ment Interest  In  tax  neutrality  in  this  area. 
Together,  however,  they  can  not  be  viewed  as 
consistent  with  the  presence  of  any  such 
Interest 

ANOTHXa  POSaiBLX  GOVERNMENT  tNTXEXST 

To  make  certain  that  we  have  given  full 
weight  to  the  constitutional  case  which  can 
be  made  In  favor  of  the  restrictions  on  char- 
ities' legislative  activities,  another  policy 
ground  which  might  be  asserted  for  the  re- 
strictions must  be  examined. 

UMTTATIOIf   tTFON   LOSBTINO   BT   RICH 

Because  It  operates  In  a  progressive  tax 
rate  structure,  the  charitable  deduction  pro- 
vides larger  benefits  in  high  tax  brackets 
than  it  does  In  low  ones.  The  fact  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  charitable  deduction, 
pointed  out  repeatedly.**  On  tbe  basis  of  this 
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one  might  argue  that  the  legislative  restric- 
tion Incorporated  in  the  deduction  provision 
constitutes  a  device  for  preventing  dispro- 
portionate participation  by  the  rich  in  legla- 
latlve  decisions. 

One  difiVculty  with  tbe  use  of  this  argu- 
ment to  make  out  a  compelling  government 
Interest  in  the  legislative  restrictions  is 
simply  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  covirts 
have  ever  recognized  this  principle  to  be  the 
foundation  or  the  Justification  for  those 
restrictions. 

Secondly,  a  number  of  the  tax  provisions 
which  we  have  examined  in  evaluating  the 
Slee  statement  are  equally  inconsistent  with 
treatment  of  this  principle  as  a  compelling 
government  Interest.  While  the  Section  170 
(c)  (2)  deduction  gives  maximum  advantage 
to  high-bracket  taxpayers,  the  deductions 
for  gifts  to  veterans'  organizations  and  fra- 
ternal beneficiary  societies  have  exactly  the 
same  effect;  and  the  advantage  of  the  Sec- 
tion 170(c)(a)  deduction  Itself  extends  to 
upper-bracket  taxpayers  supporting  the  leg- 
islative efforts  of  large  public  charities,  or 
funded  public  charities.  The  business  deduc- 
tion for  direct  lobbying  has  a  similar  differ- 
ential advantage  for  high-Income  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  In  none  of  these  situa- 
tions has  Congreee  found  the  advantage  to 
upper-bracket  taxpayers  sufficient  cause  for 
restricting  leglslaUve  activity. 

DTBCT  rOS   LOBBTING  SAME  AS  rOB  OTHXB 
CHAKITABLK   ACTIVmXS 

The  effect  which  the  charitable  deduction 
has  for  the  upper-bracket  taxpayer  In  this 
area  is  simply  one  limited  facet  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  deduction  throughout  the  en- 
tire range  of  lt«  operation.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  It  works  in  a  progressive  rate  struc- 
ture, the  deduction  affords  the  upper- 
bracket  taxpayer  an  advantage  in  supporting 
education,  religion,  conservation,  research, 
public  Interest  law,  and  all  of  the  other  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  that  advantage,  coupled 
vrtth  the  greater  resources  which  this  group 
of  taxpayers  already  has,  gives  them  greater 
Influence  than  the  poor  have  on  the  subjects 
which  our  children  are  taught,  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  taught,  the  activities 
which  our  religious  organizations  under- 
take, the  kinds  of  research  done  by  our  edu- 
cational and  other  Institutions,  and  the 
very  large  range  of  other  activities  of  chari- 
ties which  ah^)e.  Inform,  infiuence,  and  di- 
rect our  society. 

With  these  ramifications  of  the  charitable 
deduction  throughout  the  area  of  Its  opera- 
tion, it  Is  dU&cult  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
existence  of  a  compelling  government  inter- 
est in  singling  out  legislative  expression  from 
the  panorama  of  charitable  activity  and  Im- 
posing special  restraints  on  it  to  prevent  un- 
due Influence  by  taxpayers  in  higher  tax 
brackets. 
conclusion:   strkncth  or  coNsrrrtmoNAL 

CONDITIONS    ATTACK 

In  sum,  the  unconstitutional  conditions 
challenge  to  the  legislative  restrictions  on 
charities  seems  quite  strong.  The  activities 
upon  which  those  restrictions  impinge — 
comment  by  charities  on  matters  of  legis- 
lative policy — are  expressions  of  a  kind  which 
lie  within  the  core  of  the  first  amendment 
protections.  What  authority  there  is  sug- 
gests that  those  protections  apply  with  un- 
dlmlnUhed  force  to  corporations  and  trusts. 

It  may  be  that  these  propositions  by  them- 
selves would  be  sxifBclent  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hold  the  legislative  restrictions  un- 
constitutional. Tbe  analyses  of  Justice  Bren- 
nan  and  Professor  Van  Alstyne  seem  to  sug- 
gest so. 

If  not,  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to 
embark  upon  an  examination  of  the  gov- 
ernment Interest  supporting  the  restrictions 
and  the  burden  which  the  restrictions  Im- 
pose on  first  amendment  expression.  A  review 
of  other  provisions  of  the  fsderal  tax  laws 


reveals  a  multitude  of  tax  benefits  for  pri- 
vate legislative  activities  and,  therefore, 
strongly  suggests  that  there  Is  no  compell- 
ing government  interest  in  the  Section  601 
(c)  (3)  and  related  restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  on  chari- 
ties— making  substantial  leglslaUve  activity 
cause  for  deaial  of  tbe  vital  right  to  receive 
deductible  contributions — Is  real,  oonskler- 
able,  and  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  the 
burden  to  businesses  of  denying  deductions 
for  lobbying  expenses.  For  those  reasons,  the 
CammanoTO  decision  would  seem  not  to 
support  the  constitutionality  of  the  restric- 
tions. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  case  for  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  unconstitutional 
conditions  to  Section  601(c)  (3)  and  related 
legislative  restrictions  on  charities  appears 
imposing  .*•» 

EQUAL    PBOTECnON 

A  second  ground  exists  for  constitutional 
attack  on  the  legislative  restrictions. 

The  restrictions  discriminate  between 
charities  with  substantial  legislative  activi- 
ties and  those  without  them.  Ordinarily,  to 
satisfy  equal  protection  standards  which  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
applies  to  the  Federal  Government,  a  dls- 
crlmlnatonL  leglslaUve  classification  need 
only  be  sinported  by  a  showing  that  It  rests 
upon  a  nWonal  basis.  However,  where  the 
classification  bears  on  oonstltutlmiaJ  or  other 
fundamental  rights,  considerably  stricter 
scrutiny  obtains.*  Specifically,  where  the 
classlflcaUon  extends  preferential  treatment 
to  those  refraining  from  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights.  It  will  be  sustained  only 
if  It  guards  a  compelling  governmental 
interest.*' 

If  the  equal  protection  argument  is  made 
In  these  terms,  the  critical  Issue  becomes 
the  one  upon  which  we  have  focused  In 
our  analjrsls  of  the  unconsUtutlonal  condi- 
tions doctrine.  From  what  has  been  said 
here,  it  seems  clear  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
considerable  number  of  other  federal  tax 
provisions  suppwrtlng  organizations  which 
attempt  to  Influence  legislation,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
the  Section  501(c)  (3)  and  related  legislative 
restrictions  do  not  stand  up>on  a  compell- 
ing government  interest.  If  that  case  Is 
sound,  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  should  invalidate  the  restrlc- 
Uons;  but  in  doing  so,  It  will  only  duplicate 
the  Impact  of  the  unconsUtutlonal  condi- 
tions doctrine. 

AMKEICANS   tTNrm>  CASK 

In  a  case  recently  deckled  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
charity  placed  the  equal  protecUon  argu- 
ment in  somewhat  different  terms."  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  had  revoked  a  rul- 
ing holding  Protestants  and  Other  Ameri- 
cans for  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
(  "Americans  United  ")  exempt  under  SecUon 
601(c)(3)  and  qualified  to  receive  deducti- 
ble contrlbuUons  under  SecUon  170(c)(2), 
basing  the  revocation  on  the  organization's 
legtBlative  activity.  To  the  Court  of  Appe«as, 
Americans  United  argued  that  the  Service's 
action  constituted  unconsUtuUonal  discrim- 
ination against  It  because  larger  charlUes, 
with  more  extensive  programs  of  exempt  ac- 
tivities, could  carry  on  the  same  quantum 
of  leglslaUve  acUvlty  without  loss  of  their 
entlUement  to  receive  deducUble  contribu- 
tions. The  court  held  that  the  contention 
presented  "substantial  constitutional  ques- 
tions" and  remanded  the  case  to  the  District 
Court  with  InstrucUons  to  convene  a  three- 
Judge  panel  to  consider  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  the  Gov- 
ernment asserted  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional Issues,  citing  Cammarano^  Americans 
United  responded  by  referring  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Cammarano  opinion  confining 
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the  holding  to  "nondiscriminatory"  denial  of 
tax  benefits.  Tbe  court  described  the  Mganl- 
zatlon's  arguments  as  follows: 

"Americans  United,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
leges Just  that  the  dlBcrlminatory  conduct 
found  lacking  In  Cammarano.  This  dlscrimi- 
naUon  relates  solely  to  tbe  "size"  of  the  ot- 
ganlzatlon.  which  appellants  allege  is  dl- 
recUy  related  to  its  wealth  and  power  struc- 
ture, and  comes  into  play  during,  and  be- 
cause of  the  exercise  of  first  amendment  pro- 
tected llberUes.  By  allowing  larger,  richer 
organizations  more  "dollar  punch"  in  terms 
of  "propagandizing"  and  "influencing  legis- 
lation" before  their  respective  activities  are 
considered  "substantial,"  the  Commissioner 
Is  accused  of  following  the  mandate  of 
1601  (c)(3)  and  treating  identical  acUvlty 
differently,  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  size,  or 
wealth,  of  the  acting  party."  ■■ 
DcrrKEXNCB  or  eqoal  PBoracnoN  AEGrricENT  in 

AMKBICANB    ONITB) 

This  argument,  plainly  differs  from  the 
equal  protection  argument  outlined  in  the 
preceding  section  Here  the  contention  Is  not 
that  organizations  Identical  In  all  respects 
but  for  their  exercise  of  first  amendment 
rights  should  be  accorded  equal  tax  treat- 
ment. Rather,  the  argument  requires  com- 
parison of  organizations  which  differ  In  char- 
acterlstica  beyond  their  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights.  Without  varying  its  prin- 
ciple, the  argument  could  bs  extended  to 
assert  that  the  availability  of  deductions  for 
contributions  to  veterans'  organizations  and 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies — without  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  leglslaUve  activities 
which  these  organizations  carry  on — presents 
unconstitutional  discrimination  against  char- 
ities. 

Placed  In  these  terms,  the  equal  protec- 
tion argument  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  charity  relying  on  it  to  oomptare  Itself 
with  other  organizations  which  are  capable 
of  using  tax -deductible  funds  to  support  leg- 
islative actlviUes  on  the  same  issues  tn  which 
the  charity  Itself  Is  Interested.  In  the  Ameri- 
cana United  case,  for  example,  the  argument 
makes  it  possible  for  Americans  United  to 
assert  that  tbe  Section  170(C)  (2)  (D)  rule 
allows  churches  to  use  tax-deductible  funds 
on  one  side  of  a  leglslaUve  contro\-ersy,  but 
prevents  Americans  United  from  using  such 
funds  on  the  other  side.  Although  equal  pro- 
tection is  not,  stricUy  speaking,  a  question 
of  fairness  of  treatment,  this  phrasing  of  the 
argument  plainly  has  litigating  appeal. 

CONCmUUNC   OPINION    IN    AMXEICANS   TTNTTED 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  puts  the 
equal  protection  argument  In  terms  which 
require  comparison  of  organlzaUons  differ- 
ing in  respects  other  than  their  exercise  of 
first  amendment  rights,  one  opens  the  possi- 
bility of  Justification  of  the  differential  tax 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  these  other  differ- 
ences. The  difficulty  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
concurring  opinion  In  the  Americans  United 
case: 

"In  short,  it  Is  certainly  arguable  that 
small  groups  are  not  being  treated  differ- 
ently by  i  501(c)  (3)  because  they  are  small, 
but  because  they  are  obviously  operaUng  tot 
a  different  purpose  if  they  devote  their  com- 
paratively small  funds  on  a  much  different 
proportionate  basis  to  propaganda  for  legis- 
lation." •• 

The  analysis  suggested  by  the  concurring 
opinion  seems  wrong  It  fails  to  distinguish 
between  purposes  and  means  of  carrying  out 
those  purpoees.  In  fact,  legislative  acUvltles 
are  only  a  means  of  accomplishing  an  inde- 
pendent purpose.  Where  the  purpose  Is 
charitable — as  where  it  relates  to  the  promo- 
tion of  health.  protecUon  of  the  enrlioo- 
ment.  or  the  like- — under  the  law  of  diarlta- 
ble  trusts  the  leglslaUve  acUvity  would  be 
permissible  to  the  (Parity  If  It  Is  rsasonably 
related  to  the  purpose. 

Determining  whether  tbe  purpose  Is  chari- 
table requires  preclssly   the  same   analytic 
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task  whether  the  organization  1b  small  or 
large.  Once  the  purpoee  Is  found  to  be  obarl- 
table,  the  scale  of  the  charity's  legislative 
activities  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  is  not 
relevant  to  the  question  whether  the  orga- 
nlaaUon  is  •'charitable." 

Nonetheless,  the  wllJlngness  of  the  con- 
.   currlng  Judge  to  Inquire  Into  the  differences 
of  large  charities  from  small  ones  Indicates 
the    direction    of   possible    response   to    the 
equal  protection  argument  once  It  Is  couched 
la  the  terms  used  by  Americans  United.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  tbe  equal  protection  argu- 
ment may  not  ultimately  be  successfully  cast 
m  these  terms.  It  may  be  that  the  courts 
win  And  no  adequate  Justification  for  the 
discrimination     challenged     In     the     other 
characteristics    of    the    organizations    with 
which  the  charity  compares  Itself.  That  re- 
sult  would   seem   particularly   likely   where 
the  charity  does  not  rest  Its  entire  case  on 
the  comparison  with  large  Section  501(c)  (3) 
organizations,  but  also  Includes  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  veterans'  organizations  and 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies.  The  substan- 
tiality test  of  Section  501(c)  (3)  and  Its  con- 
sequences for  large  charities  may  be  argued 
to  have  Justification  In  administrative  con- 
siderations  or    the   prevention    of   excessive 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  churches  and  other  large  charities. 
However,  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  com- 
pelling government  Interest  can  b«  said  to 
support  withholding  qualification  to  receive 
deductible     contributions     from     charities 
which  lobby  but,  at  the  same  time,  p>ermit 
granting    such    qualification    to    veterans' 
groups  and  fraternal  societies  which  lobby. 

VAGUENXSa 

A  third  and  lndei>endent  attack  can  bo 
made  on  the  legislative  restrictions  of  Sec- 
tion 501(e)(3)  and  the  related  charlUble 
contribution  provisions  on  the  ground  of 
their  vagueness.  A  number  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  hold  that  statutes  which  impinge 
upon  first  amendment  conduct  must  be 
drafted  with  precision  and  clarity.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  summarized  the  law  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  emphasize  once  again  that  "(p)recl- 
slon  of  regulation  must  be  the  touchstone  in 
an  area  so  closely  touching  our  most  precious 
freedoms.  .  .  (f)or  standards  of  permis- 
sible sUtutory  vagueness  are  strict  in  the 
area  of  free  expression.'  •  •  Because  First 
Amendment  freedoms  need  breathing  space 
to  survive,  government  may  regrilate  in  the 
area  only  with  narrow  specificity.  •  •  • 
When  one  must  guess  what  conduct  or  utter- 
ance may  lose  him  hU  position,  one  neces- 
sarily wiU  'steer  far  wider  of  the  unlawful 
zone.  .  .  ■  For  '[t|he  threat  of  sanctions 
may  deter  .  almost  as  potently  as  the  ac- 
tual application  of  sanctions '  .  .  .  The  dan- 
ger of  that  chilling  effect  upon  the  exercise  of 
vital  First  Amenament  rights  must  be  guard- 
ed against  by  sensitive  tools  which  clearly  in- 
form (those  subject  to  the  llmiutlonsj  what 
Is  being  proscribed."  «• 

The  uncertainties  of  the  leglsUtlve  restric- 
tions of  Section  501(e)(3)  and  the  related 
charitable  contribution  provisions  have  been 
pointed  out  frequently  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  itself  observed  in  1969  that : 

".  .  .  the  standards  as  to  the  permissible 
level  of  activities  under  present  law  are  so 
vague  as  to  encourage  subjective  application 
of  the  sanction.  ..."»• 

In  the  1972  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings  on  the  UUman  bill,  members  of  the 
committee  repeatedly  expressed  their  con- 
cern about  the  vagueness  of  the  present 
standards y-  Former  Commissioner  Caplln  has 
made  the  same  point." 

SOUKCE8    or    l7MCniTAIirrT 

The  ambiguity  of  the  legislative  rertrlc- 
tlons  stems  in  part  from  the  presence  of  the 
term    "substantial,"    but    It    extends    well 
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beyond  that  portion  of  the  statutory  lan- 
guage. A  key  problem  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "attempting  to  influence  legislation" 
and  permissible  dlacusslon  of  controversial 
topics.  Further,  where  an  attempt  to  In- 
fluence legislation  Is  found,  one  must  deter- 
mine what  other  conduct  of  the  organiza- 
tion. f>erf*ctly  permissible  if  no  attempt  to 
Influence  legislation  were  present — for  ex- 
ample, research — must  be  Included  with  the 
end  product  in  annnnnlng  the  substantiality 
of  the  organization's  legislative  activity.  On 
none  of  these  critical  points  do  the  Regula- 
tions under  Section  501(c)(S)  provide  any 
significant  assistance.  Other  authorities  are 
of  little  more  help. 

VACrrrNsas  or  las  exti^nation 
Several  sentences  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  own  exposition  of  the  legisla- 
tive  restrictions  indicate   the   vagueness   of 
the  restrictions,  and  their  possible  breadth: 
".  .      This  Includes  all  appeals  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  not  merely  those  that  contain  a 
request  to  contact  a  legislator  or  take  other 
specific  action.   •   •   •   if  the  underlying  pur- 
pose is  the  advocacy  of  particular  legislation, 
then  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  influence 
legislation  within  the  meaning  of  the  Code. 
•   •    •  In    determining   substantiality,    it    Is 
sometimes  dUBctilt  to  determine  what  sup- 
porting activities  should  bo  included  with 
the  proscribed  attempts  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion, •  •  •  Attempting  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion does  not  necessarily  begin  at  the  mo- 
ment the  organization  first  addresses  Itself 
to  the  public  or  to  the  legislature.    •    •    • 
There  Is  no  simple  rule  as  to  what  amount 
of  activities  Is  substantial.  The  one  case  on 
this  subject  Is  of  very  limited  help."  " 
APPLicAsnjTT  or  nxatTD  cLAsamcAnoN 
Professor  Preiind  has  found    "three  grades 
of  certainty"  In  the  language  of  statutes  of 
general  operation."*  As   a  leading   Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review  article  on  the  subject  has 
pointed   out,   statutes   unconstitutional   for 
vagueness  are  largely  those  containing  lan- 
guage which  falls  within  Professor  Freunds 
third  category:    "terms  Involving  an  appeal 
to  Judgment  or  a  question  of  degree. "  '■ '  On 
all  of  the  grounds  noted  above,  the  Section 
501(c)(3)  and  related  legislative  restrlcUons 
seem  well  within  that  class. 


Pootnctes  at  end  of  article. 


CONSBQtTKNCKB     roa    OBCANIZATIONS 

wrrH  Bcn.,iNcs 
For  a  charity  which  has  received  a  ruling 
from  the  Intertial  Revenue  Service  that  It 
U  exempt  under  Section  601(c)(3)  and 
qualified  to  receive  deductible  charitable 
contributions  under  Section  170,  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  legislative  restrictions  presents 
serious  problems.  The  organization,  first.  wUl 
commonly  be  unaWe  to  determine  whether 
proposed  conduct  is  an  attempt  to  Infiuence 
legislation.  It  will,  also,  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  other  activities  and  expenditures 
will  be  lumped  with  the  attempt  to  influence 
legislation  If  on©  Is  found.  Finally,  It  will 
have  no  means  of  determining  in  advance 
whether  proposed  legislative  activity  com- 
prises a  "substantial'  part  of  Its  program. 

AOVANCS      K17I.IN0S      DlfTKJULTIKS 

The  charity  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  an 
advance  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  any  of  the  difficult  Interpretative 
questions  here.  The  Americana  United  case 
opens  the  possibility  of  obtaining  declara- 
tory Judgments  In  certain  instances."  But 
on  some  key  Issues  hero — as,  for  example, 
subetantlality — the  cotirts  would  be  no  bet- 
ter able  to  give  an  advance  determination 
than  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  any 
event,  the  charity  with  a  continuing  program 
possessing  possible  legislative  overtones 
would  And  it  impractical  to  have  each  of  the 
questions  facing  it  presented  to  a  court  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  proposed  conduct. 

Under  the  legislative  restrictions,  henoe, 
the  chanty  must  make  a  variety  of  difficult 
and  uncertain  Judgmenta  for  Itself — and  it 
must  bo  correct,  or  surrender  its  tax  oxemp- 


tloo  for  all  of  lU  Inoome  and  iu  enutlement 
to  receive  deductible  contnbutloDS.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  clearer  in- 
stance of  the  chilling  effect  of  statutory 
vagueness  on  first  amendment  activity. 
coMwnjjZNCKa  roa  tnw  osgamizations 
Unleas  the  Americans  United  holding  very 
materially  broadens  the  access  of  newly 
formed  charitable  organizations  to  the  courts, 
the  consequences  of  the  vaguenoes  of  the  leg- 
islative restrictions  will  oontlnue  to  bo  even 
more  severe  for  such  organizations. 

paAcncAL  Kxcxssrrr  or   advancs  STTLorc 
Confronted  by  the  need  to  have  advance 
Internal   Revenue   Service   assurance   of    its 
SocUon  601(c)  (3)  atid  SecUon  170  qualifica- 
tion if  it  is  to  secure  funding,  the  new  or- 
ganization will  have  to  steer  entirely  clear  of 
doubtful  areas.  WhUe  court  review  of  an  ad- 
verse  Internal  Revenue  Service  determina- 
tion Is  theoretically  avaUable  by  the   usual 
procedures  of  tax  litigation,  the  process  ordl- 
narOy  proves  longer  than   the  organization 
Is  able  to  sxirvlve.  The  effect,  generally.  Is  the 
death  of  the  organization.  Unable  to  obtain 
funding  for  staff  salaries  and  oLher  expenses, 
those  who  wish  to  form  the  organization  are 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances to  abandon  the  Idea,  and  the  or- 
ganization, and  to  turn  to  other  endeavors. 
The  consequence  Is  a  strong  incentive  for 
the  organization  to  avoid,  at  all  costs,  any 
proposed  acUvlty  which  might  be  thought  to 
bring   the   legislative   restrictions   into  play. 
Even  if  one  Is  satisfied  that  the  activity  Is 
permissible,  Its  presence  may  delay  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  ruling — and,  therefore,  the  or- 
ganization's Initial  funding — for  longer  than 
the  creators  of  the  organization  can  afford  to 
wait.  Here  again,  the  chUllng  effect  of  the 
vague  8tatutc»ry  standards  on  First  Amend- 
ment expression  is  plain  and  considerable. 

DKLECATION    Or    AtTTHOarTT    TO    DIS    PERSONNEL 

These  circumstances  give  staff  personnel  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  a  broad  area  of 
practical  control  over  the  application  of  the 
legislative  restrictions  to  newly  formed  or- 
ganizations. In  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances, the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
delegation  of  Judgments  under  vague  statu- 
tory standards  to  lower  level  administrative 
ofBclals  Is  not  permissible  under  the  first 
amendment.'"*  The  principle  of  that  holding 
seems  directly  In  point. 

ASSESSlftXMT  or  VAGUENESS  ATTACK 

The  private  Interest  controlled  by  the  legis- 
lative restrictions — freedom  of  expression — 
is  one  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
most  willing  to  protect  under  the  vagueness 
doctrine.'"*  The  ambiguities  of  the  reetric- 
tlons  are  broad  and  unresolved  by  the  regu- 
lations or  other  authority.  The  likelihood 
that  many  of  the  Important  decisions  under 
these  standards  will  be  relegated  to  the  ad- 
ministrative level  would  seem  to  increase 
suitabUity  of  the  issue  for  resolution  by  ap- 
plication of  the  vagueness  doctrine.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  compelling  government  Interest 
supporting  the  restrictions  should  also  be 
InfluentUl.'* 

Overall,  consequently,  the  attack  on  the 
legislative  restrictions  for  vagueness  would 
seem   to   have   considerable   strength. 

KKCKNT  COtniT  ACTION 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit recently  declined  to  hold  the  legislative 
reetrlctions  unconstitutional.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  focus  of  the  case  on  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  restrict  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  the  decision  would 
seem  to  afford  no  reliable  guide  to  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  l»w-^n  the  consti- 
tutional issues  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. 

In  Christian  Echoea  National  Mlnlatry,  Inc, 
v.  United  Statea,>"  a  non-profit  religious  or- 
ganlzaUon  sought  a  refund  of  social  security 
taxes,  asserting  that  It  was  entlUed  to  lU 
Section  601(c)  (3)  exemption  despite  a  rather 
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considerable  program  of  appeals  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  take  action  upon  leglalatlve 
and  poUtlcal  Issues.  Not  questioning  the  Dis- 
trict Court  finding  that  the  activities  were 
a  part  of  the  religion  represented  by  the 
organization,  the  Court  of  App)ealB  hold  that 
the  Section  601(c)(3)  and  related  legislative 
and  political  restrictions  were  not  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion. 
Although  the  Oovernmont  had  not  comment- 
ed on  the  point  In  Its  brief,  the  court  held 
that  these  limitations  did  not  Invade  the 
plaintiff's  freedom  of  speech. 

Over  the  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
sustained  a  variety  of  government  restric- 
tions upon  religious  activities  under  the  free 
exercise  clause  of  the  first  an>endment.>'" 
Thus,  the  Tenth  Circuit's  holding  on  the 
free  exercise  Issue  Is  hardly  surprlsiiig.  While 
an  unconstitutional  conditions  argument  can 
be  made  out  on  this  issue,  paralleling  the 
argument  outlined  here  on  the  free  speech 
Issue,  such  an  analysis  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  Tenth  Circuit. 

The  freedom  of  ^>eech  issue  was  not  briefed 
by  either  party.  The  court's  discussion  of  it 
ts  short  and  Includes  no  evaluation  of  the 
real  force  of  the  government  Interest  in  the 
restrictions,  along  the  lines  suggested  here. 
The  holding  on  the  issue  is  arrived  at  with- 
out recognition  of  either  the  equal  protection 
or  vagueness  argument. 

At  this  writing,  it  Is  not  clear  whether 
Christian  Schos  will  seek  certiorari,  and,  of 
course  whether  certiorari  will  be  granted 
If  sought.  In  any  event,  the  brevity  and 
summary  character  of  the  court's  analysis 
of  the  free  speech  issue  would  seem  to  make 
the  holding  of  limited  utility  in  predicting 
the  ultimate  course  of  the  law  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislative  restrictions. 

PKIVATX  rOUNDATION  «CSTBICT10NS  :  DIKECT  «E0- 
tTLATION     or     SPEECH 

Private  foundations  are  subject  to  special 
additional  limitations  on  their  ability  to  at- 
tempt to  Influence  legislation.  With  certain 
exceptions.  Section  4945,  added  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  Imposes  an  initial  ten  percent  excise 
tax  on  expenditures  for  the  influencing  of 
legislation,  an  additional  100  percent  tax 
where  the  expenditures  are  not  "corrected" 
within  a  "correction  period,"  and  further  ex- 
cise taxes  where  such  expenditures  are  re- 
peated.'°*  Under  certain  circumstances,  ex- 
cise taxes  are  also  imposed  personally  on 
fourulatlon  managers  who  agree  to  the 
mmUng  of  oxpendlturos  to  Influence  legis- 
Utlon."» » 

These  special  restrictions  on  private  foun- 
dations constitute  a  clear  effort  by  Congress 
to  prohibit  certain  classes  of  legislative  com- 
mentary by  foundations.  From  what  has 
been  said  about  the  application  of  flrst 
amendment  protections  to  entitles  other  than 
natural  persons.  It  seems  likely  that  the  first 
amendment  protection  of  free  speech  would 
bo  held  applicable  to  private  foundations,  as 
well  as  to  other  classes  of  charitable  cor- 
porations and  trusts.  Hence,  If  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan '"  and  Garrison  v.  Lou- 
isiana ""  establish  unqualified  protection  for 
speech  of  "governing  importance,"  the  Sec- 
tion 4945  restrictions  are  unconstitutional. 

If.  on  the  other  band,  the  protection  Is 
not  found  to  be  prima  facie  unqualified,  a 
court  presented  with  the  constitutional  Is- 
sue would  have  to  evaluate  the  burden  which 
the  1969  Act  restrictions  impose  on  founda- 
tions and  the  strength  of  the  government 
Interest  in  t)»ose  restrictions. 

BI7XDEN    ON    POCNOATIONa 

The  burden  of  the  restrictions,  where  they 
apply,  is  considerable.  The  pattern  of  ptenalty 
taxes  eatabllahed  by  the  1B09  Act  la  designed 
not  merely  to  chill,  but  to  freeze  altogether, 
the  foundation  legislative  activities  to  which 
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they  apply.  The  first  time  a  foundation  makes 
an  expenditure  of  the  proacribed  kind,  it  Is 
subject  to  a  modest  tax  measured  by  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure.  If  the  founda- 
tion does  not  "correct"  the  expenditure 
within  the  prescribed  time — generally,  by 
recovering  the  full  amount  expended— 4t  is 
subject  to  an  additional  100  percent  excise 
tax.  The  second  time  the  foundation  steps 
across  the  line,  there  is  an  additional  statu- 
tory provision  doubling  the  penalty  taxes 
for  repeated  violations.^ 

TmiCtNATION     TAX 

Further,  where  a  foundation  makes  sev- 
eral expenditures  contravening  the  restric- 
tions— perhaps  over  an  extended  period  of 
time — it  would  seem  to  fall  within  the  termi- 
nation tax  provisions  of  Section  607.  under 
which  a  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  organiza- 
tion equal  to  the  lesser  of  (a)  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  federal  tax  benefits  which  it 
and  its  donors  have  received  over  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence,  plus  interest,  or  (b) 
the  foundation's  net  assets. 

So  long  as  the  organization  expending  the 
prohibited  sums  is  a  "private  foundation," 
these  taxes  apply  whether  or  not  it  continues 
to  bo  tax-exempt  under  Section  501(c)(3) 
and  qualified  to  receive  deductible  charitable 
contributions  under  Section  170.  In  addition, 
"foundation  managers"  become  subject  to 
additional,  personal  penalty  taxes  for  breach 
of  the  legislative  restrictlMis  under  certain 
circumstances. 

trrmL'i  roa  rouNDATioNS 

To  term  the  Impact  of  this  many-layered 
structure  of  penalty  taxes  on  foundation  leg- 
islative communications  "chilling"  U  much 
to  understate  the  case.  The  purpoee — and, 
undoubtedly,  very  largely  the  effect — is  sim- 
ply, directly,  and  entirely  to  rule  out  the  pro- 
scribed sorts  of  foundation  expressions  on 
legislative  matters. 

GOVERNMENT    INTEREST    IN    RESTRICTIONS 

Is  this  regulatory  scheme  supported  by  a 
compelling  government  Interest  Lq  prevent- 
ing foundations  from  expressing  legislative 
views?  It  Is  difficult  to  see  that  It  Is. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  private  foundations 
are  the  only  class  of  institutions  In  the 
United  States  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
attempts  directly  and  entirely  to  prevent 
from  stating  views  on  logislatlTO  issues.  Many 
categories  of  organizations,  far  from  being 
foreclosed  from  leglalatlve  activity,  are  per- 
mitted to  use  tax-free  funds  to  carry  It  on. 
Businesses,  labor  unions,  trade  associations, 
veterans  organizations,  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies,  social  welfare  organizations,  and 
large  charities  which  are  not  private  founda- 
tions— all  are  in  that  class. 

Moreover,  even  where  they  are  not  allowed 
tax-free  resources  to  conduct  legislative  ac- 
tivities, businesses,  labor  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals are  tu>t  prevented  from  stating  their 
views  on  legislation:  they  are  merely  required 
to  use  their  own  funds  for  the  purpoee. 

SIZE  AND  LBOISLATIVK  INVOLTKIIXNT  OF 
rotTNDATIONS 

Are  the  special,  direct  regulatory  measures 
for  foundations  Justified  because  foundations 
have  particularly  extensive  resources,  or  a 
demonstrated  proclivity  to  legislative  in- 
volvement? Hardly. 

While  there  Is  no  completely  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  current  value  of  private 
foundation  assets,  the  amount  Is  generally 
thought  to  fall  in  the  range  of  tas  to  (35  bil- 
lion. Any  reliable  estimate  places  the  total 
of  assets  at  less  than  the  annual  budget  of 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

AMOTTNT  or  POTTNBATION  KXPKNPITUMB 

Even  when  the  payout  requirements  of  the 
1969  foundation  legislation  become  fully  ef- 
fective,'" annual  foundation  expenditures 
for  exempt  purposes  will  be  required  to  total 
only  about  six  percent  of  foundation  invest- 


ment asset  value.  If  the  92b  bUlion  figure  Is 
an  accurate  approximation  of  investment  as- 
set value,  the  required  level  of  expenditures 
would  betl.5  billion 

icoer  rouNDATioN  KXPKNDnmxs  roa  mon- 

URIIBLA1TVB  PTraPOSKS 

Of  total  annual  foundation  exptenditures, 
the  great  bulk  are  for  purposes  no  more 
Ideological  than  putting  college  students 
through  school,  carrying  on  medical  research, 
providing  disaster  relief,  and  supporting 
drama  and  the  arts.  I>ata  collected  by  the 
Peterson  Commission  in  1969  showed  that, 
among  about  200  foundations  surveyed  for 
the  period  1966-1968.  only  three-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  total  grants  were  for  the 
study  of  public  policy  issues  and  publication 
of  the  results."* 

COMPARISON     WITH    LBGISLATnn    KXPENOnxnXS 
or  SI7SINESBXS  AND  LABOR  GROOPS 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Peterson  Cdm- 
mlaslon  classification  is  substantially  broad- 
er than  the  legislative  restrictions  of  Section 
4946."*  Even  if  not,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
aggregate  annual  amount  which  foundations 
expended  on  legislative  subjects  before  the 
1969  Act  rules  became  effective  Is  very  small 
Indeed  when  one  compeires  It  with  the 
amounts  which  businesses  and  labor  groups 
devote  to  the  direct  pursuit  of  legislative 
goals. 

The  petroleum  Industry's  current  adver- 
tising campaign  on  the  energy  crisis — re- 
ported by  the  Washington  Poet  to  cost  $3 
million — ^is  by  itself  probably  sufficient  to 
match  all  foundation  expenditures  which 
would  have  been  taxable  under  the  Section 
4945  rule  had  It  applied  In  I960.  When  one 
adds  the  legislative  expenditures  of  other 
extractive  industries,  the  aerospace  Industry, 
the  defense  industry,  automobile  manufac- 
turers, railroads,  medical  groups  and  others 
concerned  with  health  care,  labor  unions, 
farm  groups,  and  the  multitude  of  other  In- 
dustries and  organizations  which  participate 
freely,  regularly,  and  extensively  in  attempt- 
ing to  influence  legislation — and  which  to- 
gether possess  resources  many  times  as  large 
as  those  of  foundations — one  can  only  con- 
clude that  neither  the  quantitative  level  of 
foundation  funds  nor  the  extent  of  their 
legislative  involvement  makes  out  the  pres- 
ence of  a  compelling  government  Interest  In 
singling  them  out,  from  all  other  U.S.  In- 
stitutions, for  the  special  Section  4945  re- 
strictions. 

EVIDENCB  PRESENTED  'TO  CONGRESS  IN    ISSS 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  acted  In  1969  in  framing 
the  Section  4945  rule  Is  not  contrary  to  this 
conclusion.  No  more  than  a  dozen  cases  of 
legislative  activity  by  private  foundations 
were  presented  to  the  Committee  The  total 
of  the  expenditures  involved  in  all  was  not 
large.  The  Committee  had  before  It  no  overall 
data  on  the  extent  of  foundation  participa- 
tion in  legislative  matters.  One  searches  the 
record  of  the  Committee's  hearings,  and  its 
report  accompanying  the  legislation.  In  vain 
for  any  factual  demonstration  of  a  compel- 
ling government  interest  in  prohibiting 
legislative  expressions  by  foundations. 

COMMRTEB  REFOBT  EATTONALX 

The  Committee  Reports  disclose  that  the 
Section  4946  rule  sprang  from  Congressional 
unwillingness  to  rely  upon  the  Section  601 
(c)(3)  legislative  restriction — and  its  toler- 
ance of  some  legislative  activity — for  charita- 
ble organizations  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  public  suppcMa."*  Congress 
devised  the  new.  stringent  restrictions  for 
charltiee  deriving  their  funds  from  one  donor, 
or  a  small  group  of  donors.  A  critic  has  re- 
cently placed  essentially  the  same  ground  for 
concern  about  foundations  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent terms,  arguing  that  they  are  the  proper 
subject  of  special  scrutiny  because  they 
"lack  constituencies."  "■ 
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One  may  a^re«  or  disagree  wltb  tbls  point; 
but  It  Is  difficult  to  And  In  it  a  constltu- 
tlonaUy  acceptable  government  interest  in 
restricting  foundations'  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Surely  a  key  aim  ot  tbe  First  Amend- 
ment was  to  protect  the  expression  of  views 
by  minorities.  The  application  of  special  re- 
strictions to  the  Plrst  Amendment  activity 
of  narrowly  based  organizations — because 
they  are  nirrowly  baaed — would  seem 
squarely  contrary  to  that  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Grosjean  v. 
ATnerican  Press  "'  struck  down  a  tax  on  news- 
paper advertising  as  an  unconstitutional 
burden  on  First  Amendment  activity.  The 
tsLxes  flowing  from  contravention  of  Section 
4945  (d)(1)  are  a  more  direct,  and  much  more 
stringent,  effort  to  foreclose  such  activity. 
Because  of  the  apparent  absence  of  a  con- 
stitutionally acceptable  government  Interest 
supporting  these  restrictions,  there  would 
seem  at  le-st  substantial  possibility  of  their 
falling  when  they  come  under  constitutional 
attack. 

A  LOOK  ARXAS ;  THE  COURTS  AND  CONORZS8 

As  the  courts  are  presented  with  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
exemption  and  deduction  limitations  on 
charities*  legislative  activities,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
those  restrictions  have  been  In  effect  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  may  also  be  Influenced 
by  the  size  of  the  class  of  organizations  to 
which  the  restrictions  apply.  While  neither 
consideration  Is  directly  relevant  to  the 
legal  Issues  presented  by  the  constitutional 
attack,  both  can  be  expected  to  make  the 
courts  reluctant  to  hold  the  legislative 
restrictions  invalid. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  recognize 
that  the  restrictions  deal  with  activities 
which  do  not  lie  on  the  periphery  of  the 
First  Amendment.  They  have  the  direct 
effect  of  constricting  the  speech  of  Institu- 
tions which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  neces- 
sarily concerned  with  matters  of  public  In- 
terest and  public  Importance;  and  they  limit 
the  ability  of  those  Institutions  to  express 
their  views  upon  the  laws  which  govern  our 
society.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  class 
of  expression  more  clearly  within  the  center 
of  the  first  amendment. 

Consequently,  the  next  step  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  here  may  be  Invalidation  of 
the  legislative  restrictions.  Such  a  result 
would  not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  all 
restrictions  on  tax  support  for  organizations 
Involved  In  legislative  activities.  It  would, 
however,  return  to  Congress  the  task  of  de- 
veloping restrictions  on  such  activities  which 
are  consistent  with  first  amendment  protec- 
tions. In  light  of  the  Importance  and  con- 
stitutional sensitivity  of  the  Interests  with 
which  the  restrictions  deal,  refinement  of  the 
rules,  accommodating  them  to  constitutional 
protections  seems  highly  desirable. 
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'  The  terms  "charity,"  "charities,"  and 
•charitable"  are  used  in  their  generic  sense 
throughout,  including  all  organizations  to 
which  Section  501(c)(3)  grants  exemption 
except  those  "testing  for  public  safety." 

»I^.C.  I  170(c)(2)(D). 

>IJl.C.  112056(a)(2);  2106(a)  (2)  (A)  (U) ; 
2522(a) (2). 

•  Clark.  The  Limitation  on  Political  Aetin- 
ties :  A  Discordant  Note  In  the  Law  of  Chari- 
ties." 46  Va.  L.  Rev.  439  (IMO) . 

'  XXI  Tax  Lawyer  No.  4  at  9«9. 
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•8.    1408.  92d   Cong.    Ut  Sees.    (1971).  n- 
prlntod  at  117  Ooog.  Rec.  4070  (3/30/1971). 
'S.   3063.  92d   Cong.    2d   Sees.    (1972).  re- 
printed  at    118   Oong.   Rec.   287    (1/34/1972). 
'HJi.  13720,  93d  Cong.  3d  Sess.  (1972),  re- 
printed at   118  Coag.  Rec.   19M    (3/9/1972). 
•See  generally.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee   on    Ways    and    Me«uis    on    HJi. 
13720,  9ad  Cong.  3d  Sess.   (1972). 

'•  See  statement  of  Russell  E.  Trakn,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  at  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  oa  Ways  and  Means  on  H.B 
13720,  92d  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1972).  p.  27. 

"See  statement  of  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Id.  at  6. 

"  See  Oeske.  "Direct  Lobbying  Activities  of 
Public  Charities,'  XXVI  Tax  Lawyer  No  2 
at  305. 

n  '  The  statement  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  Ullman  bill  is  a  brief,  but 
excellent,  discussion  of  the  constitutional  Is- 
sues. See  statement  of  Hope  Eastman.  Act- 
ing Director.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
at  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Wajs  and  Means  on  HJt.  13730,  92d  Cong., 
ad  Seas.  (1972).  See  also  "David  Meets  Go- 
liath In  the  Legislative  Arena:  A  Losing 
Battle  for  sm  Equitable  Charitable  Voice?"  9 
San  Diego  L.  Rev.  944  (1972);  "Regulating 
the  Political  Activity  of  Foundations  "  83 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1843  ( 1970) . 

'^  48  Stat.  690,  700.  755,  760  ( 1934) . 
'•See  remarks  by  Senator  Reed,  78  Cong 
Rec.  5861  (1934). 

"  The  leading  case  Is  Slee  v.  Commr.  42  F.2d 
184  (2d  Cir    1930).  Several  other  early  cases 
were  to  the  same  effect.  Sophia  O    Coxe    5 
B.T_A.  261   (1926),   (A,  C3.,  VI-1.  2  (1927))- 
Herbert  E.  Fales.  9  B.T_A.  828  (1927);  Joseph 
M.  Price.  12  B.T  A.  1 186  ( 1928 1 . 
"Reg.  S  1.501(c)(3)-l(d)(2). 
'•Helverlng   v.   Bliss,  293  U.S.    144    (1934). 
The  present  Regulations  under  Section  601 
(c)(3)  provide  that  "[tlhe  term  "charitable' 
Is  used  In  section  501(c)  (3)    la  Its  generally 
accepted  legal  sense  and  Is.  therefore,  not  to 
be  construed  as  limited  by  the  separate  enu- 
meration In  section  501(c)(3)   of  other  tax- 
exempt  purposes  which  may  fall  within  the 
broad  outlines  of    charity'  as  devel(x>ed  by 
Judical  decisions." 

"4  Scott,    Trusts   §374.4  at  2912    (3d  ed 
1967). 

'*  ALI :  2  Restatement  of  the  Law  of  Trusts 
2d.,  :  374.  pp.  257,  260  (1959) . 

"See,  e.g..  Garrison  v.  Little,  76  HI.  App. 
402  (1898);  Taylor  v.  Hoag.  273  Pa.  194,  116 
Atl.  826   (1922);    Collier  v.  Lindley    203  Cal 
641.  266  P.  526  (1928). 

As  recently  as  1948,  the  English  view  was 
to  the  contrary.  National  Antl-Vlvlsectlon 
Society  V.  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners 
(1948)  A.C.  31.  noted  In  10  Camb.  LJ.  104, 
63  L.Q.  Rev.  403.  WhUe  the  Section  601(c) 
(3)  Regl nations  do  not  deal  with  problems 
arising  from  divisions  of  authority  In  the 
non-tax  decisions.  It  sems  clear  that,  at  least 
where  there  Is  a  well -developed  body  of 
United  States  authority  enunciating  a  set- 
tled rule,  that  rule  should  prevaU  over  a  con- 
trary English  view.  The  ultimate  Issue  Is. 
after  all,  one  of  construction  of  a  United 
States  tax  statue. 

n  Register  of  Wills  of  Baltimore  County  v 
Cook,  241  Md  264.  216  A  2d  542  (1966).  See 
also.  Manners  v.  Philadelphia  Library  Co 
93  Pa.  165.  172  (1880);  In  re  Murphey's 
Estate.  62  P2d  374  (Calif.  1936);  BCrause  v 
Peoria  Housing  Authority.  370  ni  366  19  N.E 
2d  193  (1939). 

=>  42  pad  184  (2d  Clr.  1930) . 
"Reg.  46,  Art.  517  (1919),  in  TJD.  2831    21 
Treas.  Decs.  Int.  Rev.  286  (1930). 

"Jackson  v.  PhUllps.  96  Mass.  639  (1867). 
"  Bowdltch  V    Attorney  General,  241  Mass 
168,  134N.E.  796  (1923). 

"4  Scott,  Trusts,  f  S68.  pp.  2866-66  (Sd  ed. 
1987). 


"Van  Alstyne.  "The  Demise  of  the  Right- 
PrlTllag*  Distinction  In  Oonstltutlonal  Law," 
81  Harr.  L.  Rev.  1439  at  1446  (1967-68) . 

"Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  374  U.S.  398  (1963)  . 

•Keylshlan  v  Boejtl  of  Regents,  386  U-S 
689  (1967). 

"  Slochower  v.  Board  of  Education.  350  VS 
651   (1966). 

«%>evack  v.  Klein.  386  U.S.  6H  (1967) 
»367  U-8.  613  (1958). 
"  Id.  at  618. 

"Uberty  U>bby  v.  Pearson,  390  PJd  489 
(D.C.  Clr.  1968). 

» Frost  &  Frost  Trucking  Co.  v.  Railroad 
Comm'n,  271   U.S.   583,  593-94    (1936). 

"New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan  376 
U3.  264  (1964);  Grosjean  v.  American  Press 
Co  ,  Inc..  297  U.S  233  ( 1936) . 

"^  See  Cammarano  v.  United  States.  368  U  S 
498  (1969);  United  States  v  Auto  Workers 
352  U.S.  567  ( 1957) ;  United  States  v.  CIO  338 
UJS.  106  (1948). 

"See  Brennan.  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Melklejohn  InterpreUtlon  of  the  First 
Amendment."  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1,  13   (1966) 
( Emphasis  added . ) 
"376  U.S.  264  (1964). 
«  379  US.  64  (1964). 

"See  also.  Kalven.  "The  New  York  Times 
Case:  A  Note  on  "The  Central  Meaning  of  the 
First  Amendment-,"  in  1964  Supreme  Court 
Review  191  (Kurland  ed  ) 

"  "A  court  need  not  weigh'  or  'balance'-  it 
need  simply  apply  the  literal  mandate  of  a 
given  constitutional  provision  flatly  to  forbid 
government  from  conditioning  its  largess  on 
any  waiver  of  such  a  provision  regardless  of 
the  circumstances."  Van  Alstyne,  "The  De- 
mise of  the  Rlght-PrlvUege  Distinction  In 
Constitutional  Law,"  81  Harv  L  Rev  1430 
1447(1967-68).  ' 

"Spevack  v.  Klein.  386  tJ.S.  611  (1967)- 
Prost  &  Froet  Trucking  Co.  v.  RaUroad 
Comm'n.  271  U.S.  683  (1926). 

"Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  374  VS.  398  (1963)- 
Spelser  v.  Randall.  357  \J3.  513  (1958):  Unit- 
ed  Public   Workers   v.   Mitchell,  330  U.S.   76 

-Cammarano  v.  United  States.  358  VS 
498,  512  (1959). 

'■Slee  V.  Comm'r,  42  PJd  184,  186  (2d  Clr. 

•^'Cammarano  v.  United  States,  358  VS 
498.  at  613  (1969). 

»  Rev.  Act  of  1962,  »  3(a) ,  Pi.  87-834  (Oct 
16.  1962). 

"S.  Rep.  No.  1881,  87th  Cong.  2d  Sess 
(1962),  pp.  21-24. 

"  Id.  at  23.  Two  other  reasons  were  men- 
tioned by  the  Finance  Committee:  the  ad- 
ministrative problem  of  separating  expenses 
dlsquallfled  under  the  Regulations  and  Cam- 
marano from  deductible  business  expenses; 
and  the  anomoly  of  permitting  deductions 
for  the  expenses  of  attempting  to  Influence 
administrative  and  Judicial  bodies,  but  deny- 
ing them  for  the  expenses  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislative  bodies. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  connection  with 
the  subsequent  American  Bar  Association  leg- 
islative recommendation  for  liberalization  of 
the  Section  170  and  601(c)(3)  restrlctlona, 
these  reasons — and  that  stated  in  the  text 
quoUtlon — appecu-  equally  to  support  the 
removal  of  the  exemption  and  deduction 
limitations  on  direct  lobbying  by  charities. 
See  XXI  Tax  Lawyer  No.  4  at  969. 

"  See  statement  of  Mortimer  M.  Caplln  at 
Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  HJI.  13720,  92d  Cong 
2d   Sess.    (1972).    pp.    36-36. 

"See  statement  of  George  Cooper  id.  at 
269-620. 

"See  statement  of  Edwin  8.  Cohen  id. 
at  17-30. 

"'117  Cong.  Rec.  4070  (3/30/71). 

"•See  Geake.  "Direct  Lobbying  Activities 
of  PubUc  Charltlea."  26  Tax  Lawyer  No.  3,  at 
300.  816. 
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•367n,S.  613  (1968). 

"Commarano  t.  United  States.  368  VS. 
498.613  (1958). 

•'  Charities  to  which  the  deduction  is  not 
Important  noay  be  able  to  convert  to  exempt 
■tattis  under  Section  601(c)(4)  without  ad- 
verse tax  consequences. 

""Americana  United,  et  al.  t.  C3oinm'r,  — 
F.2d  — ,  73 — .  U.S.T.C.  I  9166  (D.C.  Clr. 
1/11/73). 

"IJIJ3.  Exempt  Organlaatlons  Handbook. 
IRM  (11)   871.  April   19,  1972,   §762(4). 

"  » There  Is  an  additional  and  Independent- 
ly suffilcent  answer  to  the  argument  that  the 
Seotlon  501(c)(4)  alternative  reeolves  the 
oonstltutlonal  problems  of  the  legislative  re- 
strictions in  the  charitable  exemption  and 
deduction  provisions.  If  a  charity  has  rights 
protected  by  the  Flret  Amendment,  the  con- 
stitutional objection  to  restraint  of  those 
rights  is  not  answered  by  f>olnting  out  that 
another  person  might  be  created  to  exerclae 
Bimllar  rights.  "Hiat  course  of  action  would 
not  protect  the  charity's  rights.  Beyond  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner, restraint  upon  a  particular  mode  of 
First  Amendment  expression  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied even  by  the  fact  that  the  same  person 
oould  have  expressed  his  views  in  a  different 
mode.  Schneldw  v.  State,  308  VS.  147  (1939) ; 
Amalgamated  Food  Employees  Local  590,  et 
al.  V.  Logan  Valley  Plaza,.  Inc.,  391  VS.  308 
(1968) ;  Police  Dept.  of  Chicago  v.  Moeley,  408 
U.S.  92  (1972);  Grayned  v.  City  of  Rockford, 
408  US.  104  (1972).  Where  the  alternative 
expression  would  have  to  be  by  a  different 
person,  the  principle  would  seem  to  apply 
a  fortiori. 

"IRC.  §  170(c)(3);  orlglnaUy  enacted 
Revenue  Act  of  1934,  Ch.  234.  §ai4(a)(10) 
(D).  43  Stat.  253. 

"IJl.C.  §  2522(a)  (4).  (b)(6). 

"IJl.C.  §  2065(a)  (4).  The  provision  is  not 
present,  however.  In  the  charitable  bequest 
section  of  the  statute  covering  the  estate 
taxation  of  non-residents  who  are  not  citi- 
zens. IR.C.  §  2106(a)  (2) . 

"See  IRS.  Exempt  Organization  Hand- 
book. IRM  (11)   671,  AprU  19.  1972.  §822.3. 

"S.  Rep.  No.  1082.  9ad  Cong.  2d  Sees. 
(1972).  pp.  1.2. 

"PX.  92-418,  §  1(a).  92d  Cong.  2d  Sess.; 
S.  Rep.  No.  1082.  93d  Oong.  2d  Sees.  (1972), 
p.  1. 

"So  long,  of  course,  as  the  activity  is  In 
furtherance  of  their  exempt  purpose  under 
Section  601(c)  (4).  Treas.  Reg  §  1.601(c)  (4)- 
1(a)  (2)  (11);  see  I  RB.  Exempt  Organization 
Handbook    §  824.22   and   nillngs   cited   there. 

'"  Indeed,  the  Implication  Is  to  the  con- 
trary. In  addition  to  creating  Section  501(c) 
(19).  the  1972  amendment  made  *he  tm- 
related  business  Income  tax  inapplicable  to 
certain  insurance  income  of  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. Although  It  states  that  this  special 
rule  will  not  apply  to  Insurance  Income  used 
for  lobbying,  the  Finance  Committee  Report 
does  not  suggest  that  lobbying  will  Jeo- 
pardize the  status  of  an  organization  under 
Section  501(0(19).  8.  Rep.  No.  1082,  92d 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1972),  pp.  1.  4. 

"IJIS.  Exempt  Organization  Handbook 
§823.3 

"IJl.C.  §§170(0(4),  2522(a)(3).  An 
amendment  to  Insert  legislative  reetrictlons 
patterned  upon  the  Section  501(c)(3)  lan- 
guage In  the  Income  tax  deduction  and  ex- 
emption provisions  relating  to  fraternal 
beneficiary  societies  passed  the  House  in 
1948,  but  was  not  enacted.  §  113(b)  (2),  HJI. 
6712.  80th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1948).  The  esUte 
tax  provisions  for  the  deduction  of  charit- 
able bequests  to  such  organizations  do  con- 
Uln  legislative  limitations  on  the  Section  601 
(c)(3)  model.  IJl.C.  §§  2066(a)  (3) ,  2106(a) 
(2)(A)(U1). 

"IRC.    §601(0(8),    (10). 

"  Other  than  qualification  to  receive  be- 
quests deductible  for  estate  Ux  purpoees. 


"  See.  e.g..  statement  of  Mortimer  M.  Cvp- 
lln  at  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  HJI.  13720.  92d  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.,  32-33  (1972);  Clark.  "The  Limita- 
tion on  Political  Activities:  A  Discordant 
Note  In  the  Law  of  Charities."  66  Va.  L.  Rev. 
439.451-452  (1960). 

"See  S.  Rep.  91-562.  9l8t  Cong..  1st  Sess.. 
47  ( 1969 ) . 

"*8ee,  Clark,  "The  Limitation  on  Political 
Activities:  A  Discordant  Note  in  the  Law  of 
Charities,"  56  Va.  L.  Rev.  439.  459  ( 1960) . 

"A  letter  of  May  15.  1972.  from  Laurence 
Woodworth.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  to 
Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  based  on  Information  received 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  re- 
printed on  pages  228-229  of  Hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  HJi.  13720,  92d  Cong  .  3d  Sess.  (1972) ,  lists 
seven  organizations  whose  Section  501(c)  (3) 
determtnallon  letters  were  revoked  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  the  period  from 

1965  through  1970  on  the  basis  of  legislative 
activity.  No  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is 
Included. 

■•/d. 

"S.  Rep.  91-553.  9lBt  Cong.  1st  Sees.  47 
(1960). 

"  See  letter  cited  N.  75.  The  letter  dlscloeed 
that,  of  393  cases  In  which  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  revoked  Section  501(c)(3)  de- 
termination letters  during  the  period  from 

1966  through  1970.  there  were  "at  least 
twenty"  Instances  In  which  the  organisation 
was  reclassified  as  tax  exempt  under  some 
other  provision,  "substantially  all"  of  which 
were  conversions  to  Section  501(c)  (4)  status. 

"  If  the  Service  could  show  that  the  con- 
version was  Intended  at  the  time  of  the 
charitable  contributions,  and  that  the  con- 
tributors knew  of  the  plan,  it  would  pre- 
sumably be  able  to  attack  the  charitable 
contribution  deductions  (If  the  contribu- 
tors' years  were  still  open) .  But  In  the  ustial 
case  of  conversion  to  Section  501(C)(4) 
status,  there  wlU  have  been  no  such  plan 
when  the  endowment  was  contributed. 

*  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  added  spe- 
cial, stricter,  limitations  for  private  founda- 
tions.  See   IJl.C.    §  4946(d)(1)    and    (e). 

"  See  McOlotten  v.  Oonnally,  338  F.  Supp. 
448  (D.D.C.  1973). 

"Bittker  and  Kavcfman,  "Taxes  and  Civil 
Rights:  'Constitutional  Izlng'  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,"  82  Yale  L.J.  51,  66-67  (1972) . 

"  But  not  all.  Organizations  of  these  kinds 
may  carry  on  grass  roots  legislative  activities, 
for  which  deductions  would  be  denied  their 
members  by  Section   162(e)(2)(B). 

**  They  are  either  corporations  or  associa- 
tions taxable  as  corporations  and.  without 
specific  statutory  exclusions,  their  receipts 
from  most  dealings  with  members,  from  In- 
vestment income,  and  from  business  Income 
would,  hence,  be  included  In  gross  Income. 

"Ilie  unrelated  business  Income  tax  Is 
now  imposed  by  IJl.C.  §§  611-513. 

"  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  Impoeed  tax 
on  the  "unrelated  debt-financed  Income"  of 
such  organization.  IJl.C.  §§  511.  514. 

"I JIB.  Exempt  Organization  Handbook 
§943  (IJl.C.  §501  (c)(6));  Revenue  Ruling 
61-177  (C.B.  1961-2.  117)  and  IRS.  Exempt 
Organization  Handbook  §  (10)61(2)  (IJl.C. 
§  501(c)(6) ). 

"See.  e.g..  Surrey.  "Federal  Income  Tax 
Reform :  The  Varied  Approaches  Necessary  to 
Replace  Tax  Expenditures  vrtth  Direct  Gov- 
ernmental Assistance."  84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  852. 
381  rf  seq.  (1970) ;  McDanlel,  "Federal  Match- 
ing Grants  for  Charitable  Contributions:  A 
Substitute  for  the  Income  Tax  Deduction." 
27  Tax  L    Rev,  377   (1972). 

"■'  The  oonstltutlonal Ity  of  the  Section  601 
(c)  (3)  and  related  prohibitions  on  participa- 
tion in  political  campaigns  Is  a  separate  ques- 
tion,   not   addressed   here    To   answer   that 


question,  one  would,  first,  have  to  determine 
the  effect  of  campaign  participation  on  chari- 
table status  under  the  general  law  of  chart- 
table  trusts.  The  authorities  relied  upon  here 
for  the  conclusion  that  attempts  to  influence 
legislation  for  a  charitable  purpose  are  con- 
sistent with  status  as  a  charity  do  not  reach 
this  Independent  Issue.  Further,  unless  the 
Brennan  and  Van  Alstyne  views  of  first 
amendment  protections  are  adopted,  one 
would  have  to  make  a  separate  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  force  of  the  government  In- 
terest In  the  prohibitions  against  charities' 
entrance  Into  political  campaigns.  With  the 
rule  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  against 
oorporate  contributions  to  political  can- 
didates and  the  recturent  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  general  question  of  cam- 
paign financing,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
analysis  outlined  here  does  not  serve  that  ad- 
ditional purpose. 

•Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  VS.  618 
(1968);  Williams  v.  Rhodes.  393  VS.  23 
(1968);  Bcdllng  v.  Sharpe,  347  VS.  497 
(1954). 

"Dunn  V.  Blumsteln.  92  S.  Ct.  996  (1972); 
BuUock  V.  Carter,  92  S.  Ct.  849  (1972). 

•'  "Amertcans  United,"  Inc..  et  al.  v. 
Comm'r,  —  FJd  — ,  73-1  U.S.T.C.  §  9165 
(D.C.  Clr.  1/11/73). 

"Cammarano  v.  United  States,  368  U.S. 
498  (1950). 

"  "Americans  United,"  et  al.  v.  Comm'r.  N. 
91.  supra. 

"  "Americans  United,"  et  al.  v.  Comm'r  N. 
91.  supra,  concurring  opinion  of  Judge  Wil- 
key,  pp.  80,  234. 

"  Keylshlan  v.  Board  of  Regents  of  Univer- 
sity of  State  at  New  Yort  385  UJS.  589,  604 
(1967).  See  generaUy.  Note.  "The  Vold-For- 
Vaguenees  Doctrine  In  the  Supreme  Court," 
109  Pa.  L.  Rev.  67  (1960). 

"S.  Rep.  No.  91-552,  91st  Cong.  1st  Sees.  47 
(1960). 

"  See  Hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.R.  13720.  92d 
Oong.  2d  Sess.  (1972),  pp.  14,  23,  24. 

"  Id.  at  32.  33. 

"IJI.S.  Exempt  Organizations  Handbook. 
§§  762.  764. 

»"  Freiuid,  "The  Use  of  Indefinite  Terms  In 
Statutes,"  30  Yale  L.J.  437  (1921). 

"»  Note,  "The  Vold-For-Vagueness  Doctrine 
In  the  Supreme  Cotirt,"  109  Pa.  L.  Rev.  67. 
92-03  (1960). 

'"There  appears  to  be  conflict  a-mrtng  the 
Courts  of  Appeals  on  the  access  of  charities 
to  the  Judicial  process  under  such  clrciun- 
stances.  Compare  Americans  United  v. 
Comm'r,  N.  91.  supra,  with  Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity V.  ConnaUy— PJd— ,  73-1  UB.T.C.  t  9185 
(4th  Clr.  1  19/73)  and  Uberty  Amendment 
Committee  v.  United  States.  9th  Clr.  Docket 
No.  26.507  (7/7 '72),  cert,  denied  12/18/72. 
Because  of  the  conflict,  the  Issue  may  find  Its 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  shortly. 

'"Cox  V.  Louisiana,  379  UJS.  536  (1966). 

104  The  Vold-Por-Vagueness  Doctrine  In 
the  Supreme  Court."  109  Pa.  L.  Rev.  67  at 
94  (1960). 

'« Id.,  at  94. 

'"•  Christian  Echoes  National  Ministry.  Inc. 
V.  United  States— F.2d—.  73-1  UB.T.  T  9129 
(10th  Clr.  1972). 

"^  B«..  Reynolds  v.  United  States.  98  U£. 
146  (1878) ;  Hamilton  v.  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calif omU.  293  VS.  246  (1934). 

""IJl.C.  §§  494S(a)(n;  4946(b)(1):  6684. 

*"^<IJl.C.  §§  4945(a)(2).  4946(b)  (2). 

*"  376  US.  264  (1064). 

"•379UB.  64  (1964). 
^"  IJl.C.  §  6884 

i»  IJl.C.  §  4942.  The  provision  requiring 
foundations  to  pay  a  percentage  of  their  in- 
vestment asset  value  for  charitable  purpoees 
becomes  fully  effective  for  tax  years  begin- 
ning In  1976. 

'"  Peterson  Commission  Report,  pp.  83.  40. 

"'Among  other  things,  the  Section  4946 
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restrictions  do  not  apply  to  Twa^iTig  available 
the  results  of  non-pkrtUAn  analysis,  study, 
or  rese&rcb.  I^.C.  i  4946(e). 

»'»8.  Rep.  No.  91-652.  91st  Cong.  Ist  Seas. 
47  (1969). 

"*  See  Hart.  "Foundations  and  Social  Activ- 
ism: A  Critical  View."  The  Future  of 
Foundations  43  ( 1973 ) . 

"'297  US.  233  (1936). 

[From   the   Evening   Star   and   Dally   News, 

Apr.  30,  19731 

Lobbying  Tax  Plan  Sought 

(By  Ross  Evans) 

A  public-Interest  law  Arm  and  Its  lobbying 
arm.  In  a  suit  to  be  filed  today,  are  seeking 
the  right  to  lobby  Congress  despite  the  fact 
they  are  supported  by  Ux-deductlble  con- 
tributions. 

The  suit,  to  be  filed  In  U.S.  District  Court 
here  by  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  (TAA) 
and  Its  affiliated  lobby.  Taxation  With  Repre- 
sentation (TWRi,  hopes  to  Invalidate  on 
1st-  and  5th-Amendment  grounds  a  law 
which  prohibits  "substantial"  lobbying  by 
organizations  supported  by  deductible  con- 
tributions. 

In  order  to  receive  deductible  contribu- 
tions, TAA  spun  off  Its  lobbying  activities  In 
1970  to  separately  Incorporated  TWR,  which 
has  the  same  nondeductible  tax  status  as 
other  public-Interest  lobbies,  such  as  Com- 
mon Cause.  Both  TAA  and  TWR  are  exempt 
from  paying  taxes  themselves. 

The  suit  would  enable  public-Interest  lob- 
bies to  claim  the  advantages  of  deductible 
charity  status  which  would  include  cur- 
rently prohibited  support  from  foundations, 
reduced  postal  rates  and  a  "governmental 
seal  of  approval"  popularly  attached  to  de- 
ductible grass-roots  contributions,  according 
to  Thomas  P.  Field,  executive  director  of  both 
TAA  and  TWR. 

Field  said  he  used  to  be  a  "purist"  who  did 
not  back  use  of  tax  advantages  by  public- 
Interest  groups,  particularly  tax-reform 
groups  like  his  own.  But  he  said  he  changed 
his  mind  because  TAA  "would  not  have  sur- 
vived financially"  without  Its  deductible 
status. 

Former  Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris.  D-Okla.,  Is  an 
admitted  "purist."  His  new  Populist  Action 
lobby  does  not  claim  tax  exemption  for  Itself 
or  deductions  for  Its  contributors,  and  bis 
long-range  goal  is  to  eliminate  tax  breaks 
for  all  lobbies,  public  and  private.  But  Harris 
acknowledged  recently  that  he  is  "sympa- 
thetic in  the  short  run"  to  efforts  by  public- 
interest  groups  to  claim  the  advantages  cxir- 
renUy  enjoyed  by  business  lobbies  whom  they 
often  oppose. 

BiiBlness  contributions  to  trade  lobbies 
have  been  deductible  as  a  business  expense 
since  1962.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  does 
not  know  the  amount  of  these  deductions, 
since  they  are  lumped  together  with  mis- 
cellaneous Items  on  corporate  Income  tax 
forms.  Field  said  the  figure  may  run  as  high 
as  91  billion  a  year,  almost  half  of  It  absorbed 
by  the  Treasury. 

The  Hoiise  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
killed  a  bill  last  year  which  would  have  de- 
fined as  "substantial"  lobbying  by  $213,000 
charitable  groups  such  as  TAA  the  spending 
of  more  than  20  percent  of  their  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  NUon  administration  ob- 
jected to  the  provision,  while  endorsing  the 
effort  to  set  a  standard  In  principle. 

[From  the  PhUanthropy  Monthly,  B4ay  1973] 
The  Ullman  BtLL — Trtino  an  End  Run 
Tax  Analysts  v.  Shults  represents  an 
effort  by  a  group  of  Washington  lawyers  to 
void  existing  restrictions  on  legislative  ac- 
tivity by  tax  exempt  charitable  and  edu- 
cational groups.  It  also  seeks  to  establish 
tax  deductlbUlty  for  dues  and  contribu- 
tions paid  to  "public  Interest  lobbies"  such 
as  Common  Cause  and  Taxation  with  Rep- 
resentation. 


The  group.  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocatee.  al- 
ready boasts  a  handsome  record  of  acoom- 
pllshments.  In  part  through  their  efforts 
the  IRS  has  made  public  the  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Manual  dealing  with 
Operating  Instructions  for  Rulings  Per*on- 
nel  in  connection  with  Exempt  Organisa- 
tions. 

The  current  effort  relates  to  the  prob- 
lems of  non-profit  organizations  which  may 
wish  to  engage  In  lobbying.  The  present 
statute  says  only  that  such  activity  for 
public  chanties  may  not  be  "substantial", 
a  term  that  has  never  been  defined.  The 
xniman  bUl,  Introduced  in  1972,  at  which 
time  public  hearings  were  held  (See  May, 
1972  REPORT)  seeks  to  remedy  such  prob- 
lems by  clarifying  legislation.  However  the 
Ullman  bill  Is  not  moving  perceptibly  and  In 
the  present  antlphllanthropic  climate 
awaits  a  dubious  fate  in  any  case 

Therefore  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  is 
seeking  a  solution  In  the  courts.  This  la 
not  necessarily  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice. 
Were  they  to  wait  for  legislative  clarification, 
they  face  the  possibility  of  liquidation  flret. 
This  crucial  dependence  on  tax  deductibility 
for  support  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  suit. 

Thomas  F.  Field,  executive  director  of 
the  organization,  pointed  out  when  filing 
the  complaint  on  AprU  30th  that  tax  ex- 
empt business  leagues,  trade  associations, 
labor  unions,  agrloultural  groups,  cham- 
bera  of  conunerce.  fraternal  societies,  and 
veteran  organizations  are  all  free  to  lobby 
as  much  as  they  wish — and  they  can  use 
tax  deductible  funds  for  that  purpose. 

"The  result"  according  to  Mr.  Field,  "is  to 
muzzle  charitable  and  educational  groups 
when  they  seek  to  speak  out  on  legislative 
matters  In  the  public  Interest,  while  giv- 
ing free  rein  to  lobbying  efforts  by  groups 
serving  narrower  pocketbook  Interests.  In 
our  view.  thU  la  not  Just  bad  policy,  but  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Flret  Amendment's 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sociation and  the  Fifth  Amendment's  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection  of  the  laws". 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  are  especially 
Interested  to  hear  from  other  groups  which 
have  been  particularly  damaged  by  not 
being  able  to  lobby.  Such  organizations 
might  want  to  make  contact  with  Tax  Ana- 
lysts and  Advocates,  at  732  Seventeenth 
Street,   N.W.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbta) 

CoMiOAiNT  roa  Declakatort  and  Injunctive 

Relief  Thkex  Jitdge  Coust  Rbqtjested 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates,  732  Seven- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
(202)  298-5556  and  Taxation  With  Represen- 
tation, 2369  North  Taylca-  Street,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22207  (703)  627-2605,  v.  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  16th 
Street  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20220  (202)  964-2533  and  John- 
nie M.  Walters,  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  1111  Constitution  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20224  (202)  964-4115:  ClvU 
Action  No.  — . 

1.  This  Is  an  action  to  declare  unoonstltu- 
tionol,  null  and  void  and  'unenforceable,  por- 
tions of  Sees.  501  (c)  (3)  and  170(c)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (the  Code),  and  the 
related  estate  and  gift  tax  provisions  of 
Sees.  2055.  2106,  and  2522  of  the  Code,  as 
violative  of  Article  I,  Section  1  of,  and  the 
First  and  Fifth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  to  enjoin  de- 
fendants from  continued  enforcement  of 
these  provisions  and  of  all  applicable  regula- 
tions and  rulings  promulgated  thereunder; 
and  to  obtain  listing  for  plaintiff  Taxation 
with  Representation  (TWR)  In  defendants' 
publication  Cumulative  List,  Organizations 
Described  in  Section  170(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (the  Cumulatit^e  List) . 


SUTFLVICKNTAI.  STATSMKMT  OF  POINTS  AND  Au- 

THoarriKs  in  Sufpost   of  Pljomiiffs'   Ap- 

nUCATION  FOB  CONVKNINO  OF  A  THEZB-JtrDOB 
OOUKT» 

(In  the  vs.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Tre«tsury,  et  al.. 
Defendants;  Civil  Action  No.  833-73) 

STATUCXMT 

This  case  obaUenges  the  constitutionality 
oif  those  portions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ("the  Code')  (26  U.S.C.),  which  abridge 
the  rights  of  speech,  petition,  press,  and  due 
process  of  chaxltable  and  educational  orga- 
nizations. 

In  general,  the  Code  requires  tax-exempt 
charitable  and  educational  CHyanlzatlons  to 
refrain  from  any  "substantial"  legislative  ac- 
tivity.' Charitable  and  educational  organiza- 
tions which  seek  to  influence  legislation  lose 
their  tax-exempt  status  and  their  qualifica- 
tion to  receive  tax-deductible  contributions 
In  practice,  loss  of  these  tax  privileges  Is 
usually  fatal  to  the  organization.  By  contrast, 
tax-exempt  business  leagues,  chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  associations,  labor  unions, 
fraternal  and  veterans  groups  and  othera  may 
lobby  wlSiout  restriction,  while  remaining 
tax-exempt  and  fully  eligible  to  receive  tax- 
deductible  payments  and  contributions. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  exist- 
ing statutory  restrictions  on  leglalatlve  ac- 
tivity by  charitable  and  educational  organl- 
Batlons  presents  a  substantial  constitutional 
Issue.  Aocordln^y,  a  three-Judge  coxirt  should 
be  convened. 

THE    STATUTOtT    FEAJCTWOaK 

Sec.  501(c)  of  the  Code  exempts  the  fol- 
lowing groups,  among  othere,  from  income 
tax: 

Section  601(c)(3):  "Corporations  •  •  • 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  •  •  • 
charitable    •    •    •    or  educational   purposes, 

*  *  *  no  substantial  p»rt  of  the  activities  of 
which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise   attempting,    to    influence    legislation 

*  *  *."  (Emphasis added) 

Section  501(c)  (4) :  Civic  leagues  or  orga- 
nizations not  organized  for  profit  tmt  op- 
erated exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  so- 
cial welfare  •  •  •  " 

Section  501(c)(5):  Labor,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural  organizations." 

Section  601(c)  (6) :  Business  leagues,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  real -estate  boards,  boards 
of    trade,    or    professional    football    leagues 

*  •   •  '* 

Section  501(c)(8):  Fraternal  beneficiary 
societies,  ordere,  or  associations  •  •  *." 

Section  601(c)  (10):  Domestic  fretemal 
societies,  ordere,  or  associations  •  •  •." 

Section  501  (c)  (19)  :  A  poet  or  organization 
of  war  veterans  •••.•• 

Other  provisions  of  the  Code  (and  the  per- 
tinent Internal  Revenue  Service  administra- 
tive rullnga)  allow  the  organizations  de- 
scribed above,  and  othere,  to  receive  funds 
which  are  tax-deductible  by  the  payor  or 
donor  even  though  the  funds  are  used  for 
lobbying.  For  exam.ple.  Sec.  162(a)  of  the 
Code,  and  the  administrative  rulings  there- 
under, grant  taxpayere  a  trade  or  business 
expense  deduction  for  dues  payments  made 
to  labor  unions  and  similar  groups  which  are 
tax-exempt  under  Sec.  501(c)(6),  even 
though  all  or  some  portion  of  the  payments 


i  Submitted  In  accordance  with  the  Rules 
6(f)  and  9(b)  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

'See  Sections  170(c)(2)  and  601(c)(3)  of 
the  Code.  Theoretically,  an  Insubstantial 
amount  of  legislative  activity  Is  permlsslt^e. 
However,  as  developed  more  fully  below,  the 
Inherent  vagueness  of  the  statutory  language 
and  the  dire  consequences  for  Its  violation, 
have  the  practical  effect  of  prohibiting  all 
legislative  activity. 
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may  be  used  for  attempts  to  Influence  leg- 
islation. And  Sec.  162(e)  of  the  Code,  as 
added  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  grants  In- 
dividual and  corporate  taxpayen  a  trade  or 
btialnees  expense  deduction  for  payments  to 
business  leagues,  chambers  of  commerce, 
trade  associations,  and  similar  groups  which 
are  tax  exempt  under  Sec.  501(c)(6),  pro- 
vided that  the  payment  Is  used  to  Influence 
legislation  directly  related  to  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business.  As  a  final  example,  Sec.  170 
(c)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Code  granu  taxpayere 
a  charitable  deduction  for  payments  to  vet- 
erans organizations  and  fraternal  societies, 
even  though  all  or  some  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment may  be  used  In  attempts  to  Influence 
legislation.  ^. 

By  contrast.  Sec  170(c)(2)  of  the  Code, 
and  the  related  estate  and  gift  tax  provisions 
of  Sees.  2056.  2106.  and  2622.'  deny  taxpayere 
a  deduction  for  payments  made  to  charitable 
and  educational  groups  such  as  T'ax  Analysts 
and  Advocates,  unless  the  group  insures  that 
"no  substantial  part"  of  the  activities  of  the 
organization  consists  of  "carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence 
legislation."  No  section  of  the  Code  grants 
taxpayere  a  deduction  for  payments  made  to 
social  welfare  organizations  like  Taxation 
with  Representation  which  seek  to  Influence 
legislation  In  the  public  Interest. 

PLAINTIVTS 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  (TAA)  Is  a 
charitable  and  educational  group  Incorpo- 
rated In  1870  under  the  District  of  (Columbia 
Nonproflt  Corporetlon  Act.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IBfi)  has  ruled  that  TAA  Is 
exempt  from  all  federal  taxes  under  Sec.  601 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Code  and  Is  qualified  to  receive 
tax-deductible  contributions.  TAA  educates 
the  public  and  the  news  media  on  tax  Is- 
sues, principally  by  publishing  a  weekly  tax 
news  magazine,  called  Tax  Notes,  for  financial 
Journalists  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
also  conducts  a  public  interest  law  practice, 
which  includes  participation  on  behalf  of  the 
general  public  in  ms  administrative  bearings 
on  tax  mattere. 

Taxation  with  Representation  (TWR)  Is  a 
charitable  and  educational  organization  also 
incorporated  In  1970  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The  IRS 
has  ruled  that  TWR  la  exempt  from  income 
tax,  but  not  social  security  and  tmemploy- 
ment  taxes,  as  a  Sec.  601(c)(4)  "social  wel- 
fare" organization.  The  IBS  has  also  ruled 
that  TWR  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  tax- 
deductible  donations.  Revenue  Ruling  71- 
630,  1971-2  Cum.  BuU.  237.  TWRs  charitable 
and  educational  purposes  are  to  serve  the 
common  good  and  social  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  teachere  of 
economics  and  tax  law  m  presenting  their 
views  to  Congress  regarding  tax  legislation. 
In  general,  TWR  performs  the  same  charita- 
ble and  educational  activities  with  respect  to 
Congress  as  TAA  performs  In  the  courts  end 
the  Executive  Branch 

ARGUMENT :    THE  HrQUIREMENre  FOR  CONVEWING 
THREE -JUDGE  COURT 

The  tests  to  be  employed  when  deciding 
whether  a  case  Is  appropriate  for  a  three- 
Judge  court  have  been  formulated  In  the 
following  way  by  the  Supreme  Court : 

"When  an  application  for  a  three-Judge 
court  Is  addressed  to  a  district  court,  the 
court's  Inquiry  is  appropriately  limited  to 
determining  whether  the  constitutional 
question  Is  substantial,  whether  the  com- 
plaint at   least   formally  alleges  a  basis  for 


•Theae  four  sections,  and  Sec  601(c)(3), 
all  use  the  "no  substantial  part"  language 
quoted  man  fully  on  page  2,  *upro.  Subse- 
quent references  to  thU  language  will  refer 
to  lu  appearance  In  Sec.  601  (c)  (8) ;  tills  ref- 
erence Is  Intended,  however,  to  Include  all 
the  sections  where  this  restrictive  language 
appean. 


equitable  relief,  and  whether  the  case  pres- 
ented comes  within  the  requirements  of  the 
three-Judge  statute."  Idlexcild  Bon  Voyage 
Liquor  Corp.  v.  £pst«in,  370  UJB.  713,  716 
(1962).< 

Judged  by  these  standards,  a  three-Judge 
court  Is  clearly  required  In  the  present  case. 
The  remainder  of  this  memorandum  will 
show  why  each  of  the  tests  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  fully  satisfied.  The  discus- 
sion will  focus  initially  on  the  two  proce- 
dural points,  and  will  conclude  by  showing 
the  substantially  of  the  Constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  by  this  action. 

(1)  The  (Domplalnt  In  This  Action  Alleges 
a  Basis  for  Equitable  Relief. 

Paragraphs  1 3  through  26  of  the  complaint 
state  the  Injuries  suffered  by  plaintiffs  In 
consequence  of  enforcement  of  the  chal- 
lenged statutes.  TAA  Is  prevented  from  per- 
formtng  Its  role  as  an  effective  advocate  of 
the  public  Interest  In  tax  reform  because  it 
cannot  carry  on  legislative  activities.  TWB 
may  be  forced  out  of  existence  because  of 
the  unavailability  of  tax -deductible  dona- 
tions. 

Paragraphs  27  through  32  state  the  claims 
for  relief  of  the  plaintiffs,  followed  by  the 
specific  equitable  relief  requested.  Paragraph 
32  of  the  complaint  affirms  that  plaintiffs 
are  suffering  Irreparable  Injury  and  have  no 
adequate  legal  remedy. 

The  absence  of  a  legal  remedy  in  the 
present  case  contrasts  with  the  normal  situa- 
tion In  a  tax  dispute.  In  the  usual  case,  a 
taxpayer  can  contest  a  deficiency  assessment 
in  the  Tax  Court,  or  he  can  pay  the  tax  and 
sue  for  a  refund  In  the  District  Court  or  In 
the  Court  of  Claims.  These  normal  routes 
for  tax  litigation  are  designed  for  situations 
in  which  the  taxpayer  differe  with  the  gov- 
ernment over  his  liability  for  tax  or  the 
amount  of  tax  owed. 

This  Is  not  the  situation  here.  TAA  Is  not 
required  to  pay  any  kind  of  Federal  tax,  and 
does  not.  TAA  is  therefore  unable  to  contest 
a  deficiency  assessment  In  the  Tax  Court  or 
to  sue  for  a  tax  refund.  TWR  pays  social 
security  and  unemployment  taxes,  as  it  Is 
required  to  do  by  the  rules  relating  to  social 
welfare  organizations,  but  It  Is  not  resisting 
the  collection  or  payment  of  those  taxes; 
TWR  intends  to  continue  to  pay  them  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Therefore.  TWR  is  not  In  a 
position  to  take  the  Tax  Court.  District 
Court,  or  <3ourt  of  Claims  routes  to  obtain 
resolution  of  the  questions  presented  by 
this  case.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  If  tax- 
payers were  forced  to  raise  arguments  about 
the  payment  of  taxes  which  they  do  not 
owe — or  to  whose  payment  they  do  not  ob- 
ject— In  order  to  obtain  adjudication  of  Con- 
stitutional questions  which  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  challenged  taxes.' 

In  Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United 


♦It  Is  useful  to  distinguish  between  the 
use  of  "substantial"  in  Idlewlld.  and  Its 
meaning  In  the  challenged  Internal  Revenue 
Code  sections,  especially  In  view  of  plaintiffs' 
contention  that  the  Code  la  Impermissibly 
vague.  The  usage  of  "substantial"  in  Idle- 
wlld refere  to  the  quality  of  the  argument; 
the  same  language  In  the  Revenue  Code 
refers  to  quantity  of  the  activity.  The  Idle- 
wild  meaning  is  that  of  "real;  actual;  true; 
not  Imaginary"  (Webster's  New  World  Dic- 
tionary, College  Bdltlon.  World  Publishing 
Co..  Cleveland  and  New  York,  1958.  p.  1464). 
The  Revenue  Code  meaning  refere  to  an 
amount,  perhaps  a  percentage,  of  organiza- 
tion activity. 

*  It  Is  of  coune  true  that  TAA  atul  TWR 
could  perhaps  make  tbetnsrtves  liable  for  tax 
deficiencies  by  refusing  in  the  case  of  TWK 
to  pay  social  security  taxes  or,  in  the  caae  of 
TAA.  by  canylng  on  a  "substantial"  amount 
of  legislative  activity.  But  It  Is  weU  settled 
that  a  plaintiff  need  not  violate  the  law  to 
teet  a  nnt  Amendment  restriction. 


for  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  inc.  t. 
Walters.  CJt..  No.  71-1299,  Jan.  11,  1978,  — 
V£.  App.  DC,  —  F2d  — ,  reported  by  Com- 
merce (bearing  House,  73-1  United  States  Tax 
Cases  (UB.T.C).  par.  9166,  p.  80.216.  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
adopted  the  view  that  Constitutional  ques- 
tions such  as  those  Involved  In  the  present 
case  should  be  presented  directly  to  a  three- 
Judge  court.  The  Cotirt  of  Appeals  also  held 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  cast 
such  questions  In  the  form  of  a  refund  suit 
or  Tax  Court  contest.  Americans  United 
therefore  disposes  of  any  claim  that  28  Ufl.C. 
Sec.  2201  and  Sec  7421  (a)  of  the  Code  bar  the 
present  suit  on  the  ground  that  a  legal 
remedy  Is  available.  Accordingly,  the  District 
Court  need  not  reach  those  statutory  Lssuee 
here.  As  Americans  United  makes  clear,  the 
plaintiffs  In  the  present  case  simply  do  not 
have  a  legal  remedy  for  the  Injuries  suffered 
by  them  as  a  result  of  the  unconstitutional 
restrictions  Imposed  on  their  activities.  Their 
only  remedy  Is  to  obtain  equitable  relief. 

Thus  the  first  requirement  for  convening  a 
three-Judge  court  Is  fully  satisfied  here. 

(2)  This  Action  Compiles  with  the  Other 
Procedural  Requirements  for  Convening  a 
Three-Judge  Court 

The  purpose  of  the  three-Judge  court  pro- 
vision (28  U.S.C.  2282)  Is  to  prevent  a  single 
United  States  District  Court  Judge  "from 
being  able  to  paralyze  totally  the  operation 
of  an  entire  regulatory  scheme.  .  .  ."  Ken- 
nedy v.  Uendoza-Martinez,  372  U.8.  144,  154 
(1963).  In  Interpreting  the  predecessor  to 
Sec.  2282,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  three-Judge  oourt  Is 
necessary  depends  upon  the  presentation  of 
an  application  for  an  Injunction  which  would 
operate  totally  to  restrain  the  enforcement 
of  a  federal  statute  and  not  on  the  mere 
drawing  into  question  the  constitutionality 
of  an  enactment.  Intematioruxl  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  v.  Donnelly  Garment 
Co.,  304  VS.  243.  260  (1938).  As  the  Oourt 
said  In  Flemming  v.  Nestor.  363  VS.  603,  at 
607    (1960)  : 

"[A  three-Judge  court  action  must)  seek 
afllrmatlvely  to  interdict  the  operation  of  a 
statutory  scheme.  [It  must)  put  the  opera- 
tion of  a  federal  statute  under  the  restraint 
of  an  equity  decree   .  .  .  "(brackets  added.) 

This  case  compiles  fully  with  this  require- 
ment. The  complaint  In  this  action  seeks 
totally  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  re- 
strictive statutory  scheme  which  Is  embodied 
In  the  Income,  estate  and  gift  tax  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  complaint 
requests  a  "permanent  injunction  restraining 
the  enforcement,  operation  [and]  execution 
of  [an]  Act  of  Congress  for  repugnance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes"  (28  VSC. 
2282).  Judgment  for  plaintiffs  on  the  merits 
of  this  case  would  require  such  an  Injvmc- 
tlon.  This  relief  may  not  be  granted  tmtu  the 
case  Is  heard  and  determined  by  a  three- 
Judge  oourt. 

The  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Code, 
which  are  being  enforced  by  the  defendants, 
are  the  object  of  the  Injunction  sought  In 
the  Instant  case.  But  plaintiffs  seek  to  do 
more  than  merely  enjoin  the  defendants'  en- 
forcement of  the  law  as  to  the  specific  plain- 
tiffs here.  It  la  not  merely  the  result,  the 
effect,  or  the  execution  of  the  statutes  which 
is  being  challenged.  The  statute  itself  Is 
under  attack.  Consequently,  the  Instant  ccMn- 
plalnt  fully  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
Krebs  v.  Ashbrook.  276  F.  Bupp.  111.  118 
(DJ5.C.)  (1967).  aflTd  132  UjB.  App.  DC.  176. 
407  F.2d  306,  cert.  den.  393  UJB  1026,  which 
held  that  "To  come  under  Sec.  2282,  the  Act 
of  Congress  or  operations  under  It  must  be 
the  direct  object  of  the  injunction  sought." 
See  also  Flemming  v.  Nestor,  863  U.S.  603,  607. 

The  second  of  the  three  tests  for  convening 
a  three-judge  court  is  therefore  fully  satis- 
fied. 

(8)  The  Constitutional  Questions  Pre- 
sented bj  this  Case  are  Substantial  and  of  the 
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Kind  Requiring  the  Convening  of  a  Three- 
Judge  Court. 

In  detennlnlng  whether  a  question  Is  sub- 
stantial, the  Supreme  Court  has  articulated 
the  following  criteria:  A  question  may  be 
insubstantial  "either  because  It  Is  "obviously 
without  merit'  at  because  'Its  unsoundness 
so  clearjy  results  from  the  previous  decisions 
of  thl^  Court  as  to  foreclose  the  subject  and 
leave  no  room  for  the  Inference  that  the 
question  sought  to  be  raised  can  be  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy.'  "  Ex  parte  Poresky.  290 
U.3.  30,  32  (1933)  (challenge  to  Massachu- 
setts compulsory  automobile  liability  Insur- 
ance law  held  Insubstantial  In  view  of  prior 
decisions  of  the  Court ) .  And  see  California 
Water  Service  Co.  v.  City  of  Redding,  304  VB. 
252  (193«).  The  Poresky  Court  also  stated 
that  "the  complainant  should  not  be  denied 
opportunity  to  be  heard  In  the  prescribed 
manner  upon  a  question  that  Is  fairly  open 
to  debate.  .  .  ."  290  VS.  at  32.  And  see  Harrell 
V.  Board  of  Commiaaioners.  269  P.  Supp.  919 
(D.D.C.  1987)  (the  question  presented  was 
not  "reasonably  debatable"  and  the  three- 
Judge  court  application  was  therefore 
denied) . 

All  of  the  Issues  presented  In  the  plain- 
tiffs' case  are  constitutional  In  nature.  The 
issues  are  set  out  as  claims  for  relief  in  the 
complaint,  paragraphs  27  through  32. 

Stripped  to  Its  barest  essentials,  the  con- 
stitutional problem  Is  that  the  law  forbids 
attempts  by  the  plaintiffs  to  Influence  legis- 
lation with  tax -deductible  payments  and  con- 
tributions, and  permits  other  tax-exempt 
organizations,  including  business  groups,  la- 
bor unions,  and  fraternal  and  veterans 
groups,  to  do  Just  that.  The  several  claims 
for  relief  present  various  aspects  of  this  basic 
problem.  This  constitutional  problem  has  re- 
cently been  explored  in  detail  In  Troyer. 
"Charities,  Law-Maklng.  and  the  Constitu- 
tion: The  Validity  of  the  Restrictions  on  In- 
fluencing Legislation".  31  New  York  Univer- 
sity Institute  on  Federal  Taxation  1415 
a973). 

This  problem  clearly  Is  of  the  degree  of 
substantiality  as  to  require  the  convening  of 
a  three-Judge  court.  In  Americans  United, 
supra,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
portion  of  Section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Code 
which  prohibits  legislative  activity  Is  subject 
to  a  substantial  constitutional  challenge 
based  upon  the  legal  theory  that  it  discrimi- 
nates against  one  group  of  charities  and  In 
favor  of  another  group  of  charities.  In  that 
case  the  discrimination  complained  of  by 
plaintiff,  a  small  charity,  was  that  larger 
charities  appear  to  be  allowed  more  legisla- 
tive activity  under  the  "substantiality"  test 
of  Section  501  (c)  (3)  than  are  smaller  groups. 
Here  the  discrimination  if  even  grosser,  be- 
cause the  favored  business,  labor  and  other 
groups  are  allowed  unlimited  legislative  ac- 
tivity, while  the  present  plaintiffs — who  are 
in  all  relevant  respects  similarly  situated  to 
the  favored  groups — are  effectively  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  In  any  legislative 
activity.  whUe  the  present  plaintiffs— who 
are  In  all  relevant  respects  similarly  situated 
to  the  favored  groups — are  effectively  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  m  any  legislative 
activity. 

Plaintiffs  believe  that  Arnericans  United  Is 
a  controlling  precedent  which  clearty  demon- 
strates that  the  constitutional  Issues  In- 
volved here  are  so  substantial  as  to  warrant 
the  convening  of  a  three-Judge  court.  How- 
ever, to  demonstrate  that  this  Is  so,  we  will 
briefly  relew  the  constitutional  Issues  pres- 
ent In  this  case. 

(a)  The  challenged  statutes  improperly  re- 
quire Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  to  relin- 
quish First  Amendment  rights  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  favored  tax  status. 

This  problem,  relating  to  paragraph  27  of 
the  complaint.  U  an  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  unconstitutional  conditions.  This  doctrine 
baa  been  summarized  in  the  following  way 
In  a  recent  Harvard  Law  Review  article: 


"SasentlaUy,  this  doctrine  declarea  that 
whatever  an  express  constitutional  provlalon 
forbids  government  to  do  directly  It  equAlly 
forbids  government  to  do  indirectly.  As  a  con- 
sequence. It  seems  to  follow  that  the  first 
amendment  forbids  the  government  to  con- 
dition its  largess  upon  the  wllUngneas  of  the 
petitioner  to  surrender  a  right  which  be 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  exercise  as  a 
private  citizen.  The  net  effect  is  to  enable  an 
Individual  to  challenge  certain  conditions 
imposed  upon  |a  governmental  benefit) 
without  disturbing  the  presuppostlon  that 
he  has  no  'right'  to  that  | benefit]."  Van 
Alystyne.  "The  Demise  of  the  Right-Privilege 
Distinction  in  Constitutional  Law,"  81  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1439,  1445  (1967-68). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  applied  this  rule 
in  a  wide  variety  of  cases  during  the  past 
two  decades.  For  example,  it  has  been  held 
that  unemployment  benefits  cannot  be 
denied  to  a  person  who  refuses  to  work  on 
Saturday  because  bis  religion  designates  Sat- 
urday as  the  sabbath  (Sherbert  v.  Vemer, 
374  ta.  398  (1963)).  It  has  also  held  that 
public  employment  cannot  be  denied  In  cases 
in  which  an  employee  refuses  to  refrain  from 
exercising  his  constltuttonally  protected 
right  of  free  speech  {KeyiaKian  v.  Board  of 
Regents,  385  U.S.  589  ( 1967) ) .  Nor  can  a  pub- 
lic school  teacher  be  discharged  for  Invoking 
the  privilege  against  self-mcrtminatlon  {Slo- 
choxoer  v.  Soord  of  Education,  350  VS.  651 
( 1966) )  or  an  attorney  be  disbarred  for  In- 
voking that  privilege  [Spevack  v.  Klein,  385 
U.S.  511  (1967)).  In  each  of  these  cases  It 
has  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional  to  con- 
dition enjoyment  of  a  government  benefit  on 
a  surrender  of  Constitutionally  protected 
rights. 

Even  more  closely  In  i>olnt  for  present  pur- 
poses Is  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Speiser  v.  RandaU,  357  U-8.  513  (1958).  In 
that  case,  the  Court  held  that  California 
could  not  condition  a  veteran's  property  tax 
exemption  on  the  veteran's  agreement  to 
take  an  oath  not  to  advocate  overthrow  of 
government.  The  language  of  the  decision 
{Id.  at  618)  Is  instructive: 

"It  Is  settled  that  speech  can  be  effectively 
limited  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxmg  power. 
Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co.,  297  VS.  233. 
56  8.  Ct.  444,  80  L.Ed.  660.  To  deny  an  exemp- 
tion to  claimants  who  engage  In  certain 
forms  of  speech  is  in  effect  to  penalize  them 
for  such  speech.  The  appellees  are  plainly 
mistaken  In  their  argument  that,  because  a 
tax  exemption  is  a  'privilege'  or  'botinty',  its 
denial  may  not  Infringe  speech." 

So,  here.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  argue  that  be- 
cause tax  exemption  Is  a  privilege.  Tax  An- 
alysts and  Advocates  may  therefore  be  re- 
quired to  give  up  its  rights  of  speech,  press, 
and  petition.  The  numerous  Supreme  Court 
opinions  Just  cited  render  that  argximent 
highly  suspect  and  raise  a  substantial  con- 
stitutional question,  requiring  convening  a 
three- judge  court. 

(b)  The  challenged  statutory  restrictions 
are  Impermissibly  vague;  the  vague  language 
Is  particularly  objectionable  because  It  chills 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights. 

This  issue  relates  to  paragraphs  28  and  29 
of  the  complaint  which  set  forth  the  plaln- 
tUTs  second  and  third  claims  for  relief. 

It  is  firmly  established  that  due  process 
requires  certainty  In  statutes.  Dombroxoski  v. 
Pfister.  380  U.S.  479  (1966);  Cramp  v.  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  368  VS.  278  (1961); 
Baggett  y.  Buttitt.  ZTJ  VS.  360  ( 1964) ;  Cham- 
plin  Ref.  Co.  v.  Corporation  Comm'n..  286 
US.  210  (1932):  CUne  v.  Prtnk  Dairy  Co., 
274  U.S.  445  (1927);  Connolly  v.  General 
Const.  Co.,  366  VS.  385  (1936):  U.S.  w.  L. 
CoKen  Orocery  Co.,  asfi  VS.  81  (1931).  Like- 
wise it  is  firmly  established  that  "(evenj 
stricter  standards  of  permissible  statutory 
vagueness  may  be  applied  to  a  state  having 
a  potentially  Inhibiting  effect  on  qwech;  a 
man  may  the  leaa  be  required  to  act  at  his 
peril  here,  because  the  free  dissemination  of 
ideas  may  be  the  loser."  Smith  v.  CaHfomia, 


361  VS.  147,  161  (19M),  See  also  Interstate 
Circuit  V.  Dallas,  390  VS.  676  ( 1968) ;  AsKton 
V.  Kentucky,  384  VS.  196  (1966);  Baggett  v. 
Bullttt,  supra. 

Vagueness  impinging  on  speech  Is  suspect 
not  only  because  It  prevents  a  statute  froen 
giving  notice  of  its  meaning,  but  also  because 
the  vagueness  Itself  chills  the  exerdse  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  A  current  formula- 
tion holds  that  "where  a  vague  statute 
abut|s|  upon  sensitive  areas  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms,  it  operates  to  Inhibit 
the  exercise  of  (those)  freedoms.  Uncert4ln 
meanings  inevitably  lead  citizens  to  steer 
far  wider  of  the  unlawful  cone  .  .  .  than  if 
the  boundaries  of  the  forbidden  areas  were 
clearly  marked."  Groyned  v.  City  of  Bock- 
ford,  406  US.  104  (1973)  (Juartice  Marahall, 
writing  for  Justices  Brennan,  Stewart,  White, 
Powell  and  Rehnqulst.  and  Chief  Justice 
Burger)  (brackets  in  original;  quotation 
marks  and  footnotes  omitted) . 

This  case  presents  a  classic  example  of  the 
chilling  effect  that  a  vague  aitatute  can  have 
on  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  free- 
doms. As  the  complaint  In  this  case  indi- 
cates. Section  601(c)(3)  of  the  Oode  pro- 
hibits any  "substantial  .  .  .  activities  .  .  . 
which  (consist  of)  carrjrlng  on  propaganda 
or  otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence  legis- 
lation .  .  ."  (brackets  added).  That  statute, 
both  on  Its  face  and  as  interpreted  adminis- 
tratively by  the  IRS.  Is  Impermissibly  vague 
under  the  strict  First  Amendment  sitandards 
as  well  as  under  due  process  standards.  As 
the  complaint  In  this  case  Indicates,  the 
vagueness  of  Section  501  (c)  (3)  is  having  the 
undesirable  effect  feared  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  Is  true  not  only  In  the  case  of 
the  plaintiffs  themselves  but  also  In  the  case 
of  many  other  charitable  and  educational 
organizations  which  are  subject  to  the  same 
statutory  scheme. 

Defendants'  regulations,  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  statutes  challenged,  have  done 
nothtog  to  lessen  the  vagueness  of  the  law. 
While  the  regulations  spell  out  with  some 
particularity  what  constitutes  propaganda 
and  other  legislative  activity,  there  Is  no  reg- 
ulation which  attempts  to  explam  what  is 
meant  by  "substantial".  See  26  CTM.  1.601 
(c)(3)-l(b)  and  (c),  posiim.  Nor  la  there  any 
Judicial  decision  which  has  been  acquiesced 
In  by  the  defendants  that  clarifies  the  statu- 
tory language.  In  fact,  the  IRS  itself  has 
conceded  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the 
law:  its  own  Exernpt  Organizations  Hand- 
book, prepared  to  give  official  guidance  to 
IRS  employees,  states: 

"In  determining  substantiality.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  what  supporting 
activities  shall  be  tacluded  with  the  pro- 
scribed attempts  to  mfluence  legislation.  .  . 
There  Is  no  simple  rule  as  to  what  amount 
of  activities  Is  substantial  The  one  case  on 
this  subject  Is  of  very  limited  help.«  Exempt 
Organizations  Handbook,  Part  XI,  Internal 
Revenue  Manual   (11)671,  Sec.  764. 

The  vagueness  Issue  by  itself  presents  a 
substantial  constitutional  question  which 
makes  a  three-Judge  court  necessary  to  hear 
the  merits  of  this  action. 

(c)  The  challenged  statutes  subject  both 
plaintiffs  to  an  arbitrary  classification  which 
Improperly  burdens  their  First  Amendment 
rights,  m  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
standards  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

This  Issue  is  raised  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
claims  for  relief  which  are  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs 30  and  31  of  the  complaint. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  tax  laws  distinguish 
sharply  between  two  groups  of  organizations, 
both  of  which  are  exempt  from  tax.  One 
group,  consisting  of  business  leagues,  trade 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
unions,  agricultural  groups,  veterans  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  and  others,  is  eligible  to 
receive  payments  and  donations  which  qual- 
ify the  payor  or  donor  for  a  tax  deduction. 
The  organisations  in  this  group  are  also  free 
to  engage  In  lobbying  activities  without 
restriction. 
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In  the  second  group,  to  which  both  platn- 
tlffs  belong,  are  organizations  that  are  forced 
to  make  a  difficult  and  undesirable  choice. 
They  can,  like  TAA,  receive  deductible  dona- 
tions, but  they  must  then  refrain  from  all 
but  Insubetantlal  efforts  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Or,  like  TWR,  they  can  carry  on  legis- 
lative activities,  but  they  must  then  support 
their  activities  with  donations  which  are 
not  tax-deductible  by  the  donors.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  is  very  difficult — and  sometimes  im- 
possible— to  raise  the  funds  that  these  groups 
need  to  represent  the  public  Interest  In  com- 
petition with  business,  labor,  and  other 
groups  that  enjoy  both  tax-exemption  and 
tax-deductlblllty  for  their  receipts.  This 
clearly  discriminatory  treatment  is  only  sus- 
tainable If  the  government  can  establish  a 
compelling  governmental  interest  to  warrant 
this  burdening  of  plantlffs'  exercise  of  their 
fundamental  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech,  press  and  petition.  Dunn  v.  Blum- 
stein.  406  VS.  330  (1972):  Bullock  v.  Carter, 
93  S.  Ct.  849  (1972)  (Chief  Justice  Burger, 
writing  for  a  unanimous  court) :  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson,  394  UJ3.  618  (1969);  US.  v, 
O'Brien.  391  VS.  367  (1968);  Harper  v.  Va. 
Bd.  of  Elections,  383  VS.  663  (1966) ;  Sherbert 
V.  Vemer,  supra:  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  UjS. 
416  (1963);  Bates  v.  Little  Rock,  361  U.8.  516 
(1960);  TJiomas  v.  Collins,  333  U.S.  616 
(1946);  Korematsu  v.  US.,  323  VS.  314 
(1944);  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  UJ3.  636 
(1943). 

On  its  face  the  discrimination  between 
business,  labor  and  other  groups,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  charitable  and  educational  groups, 
on  the  other,  Is  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable. 
The  charters  and  stated  purposes  of  plain- 
tiffs, and  of  many  other  charitable  and  edu- 
cational organizations,  give  them  a  legit- 
imate mterest  in  expressing  their  opinion  to 
the  legislatures.  But  they  are  prevented  from 
doing  .so,  wblle  other  tax-exempt  groups  can. 
Business  and  labor  groups  have  similar  legis- 
lative interests,  although  their  legislative  ac- 
tivities are  liable  to  be  more  narrowly  focused 
than  the  plaintiffs'  and  to  be  mainly  con- 
cerned with  promoting  the  immediate  p>ock- 
etbook  Interests  of  their  members. 

For  example,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  associations  (which  are  tax-exempt 
under  SecUon  501(c)  (6)  of  the  Code)  often 
lobby  with  tax-deductible  funds  in  favor  of 
proposed  legislation  which  would  lower  the 
tax  burden  on  their  members,  thus  shifting 
a  portion  of  the  overall  tax  burden  to  others. 
Plaintiff  TAA  Is  prevented  by  the  Code's  re- 
strictions on  legislative  activity  from  oppos- 
ing this  shifting  of  Ux  burdens.  Plaintiff 
TWR  is  free  to  represent  the  public  interest 
in  such  cases,  but,  without  the  availability 
of  tax-deductible  contributions.  It  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  carry  on  Its  work. 

A  thorough  search  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  lobbying  prohibition  in  Section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Code  faUs  to  disclose  any 
compelling  governmental  mterest  In  this  dis- 
criminatory clas.<!lflcatlon  of  tax-exempt 
groups.  And  where,  as  here,  no  overriding 
government  interest  exists  to  Justify  a  statu- 
tory discrimination,  the  statute  cannot 
stand. 

The  arbitrariness  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code's  classification  of  tax-exempt  groups 
with  respect  to  their  legislative  activity 
raises  a  substantial  constitutional  question, 
requiring  resolution  by  a  three-Judge  court. 

(d)  The  challenged  statutes  are  unconsti- 
tutionally overbroad;  their  sweeping  lan- 
guage Imposes  restrictions  on  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  far  beyond  the  range  of  any 
compelling  governmental  Interest. 

Even  If  the  government  were  to  carry  Its 
burden  of  demonstrating  the  necessary  com- 
pelling Interest  to  Justify  the  statutory 
scheme  here  attacked,  it  must  nevertheless 
refrain  from  regulating  broadly  In  areas  be- 
yond the  range  of  such  interest.  United  States 
▼.  Robel.  988  U.S.  268  (1967):  KeyUhian  T. 
Board  of  Regents,  tupra;  Elfbrandt  v.  Jitw- 


seU,  384  VS.  11  (1966) ;  BaggeU  y.  BulUtt,  377 
VS.  880  (1964);  NAACP  t.  Button.  871  UJ3. 
415  (1963):  Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  VS.  479 
(I960).  And  whenever  First  Amendment 
freedoms  are  regulated,  the  government  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  no  less  restric- 
tive alternative  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish its  legitimate  end.  Sherbert  v.  Vemer, 
supra. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  compelling 
Interest  which  the  government  might  have 
In  prohibiting  all  but  Insubstantial  lobby- 
ing by  charitable  and  educational  orgtuilza- 
tions.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  governmental 
interest  in  prohibiting  illegal,  unethical  or 
improper  conduct  by  lobbyists.  But  that  m- 
terest  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
case.  A  separate  statutory  framework  has 
been  designed  to  serve  this  lmr>ortant  but 
narrow  interest.  See,  for  example,  3  VS.C. 
Sees.  261-270,  which  requires  registration  of 
lobbjrlng  organizations. 

In  contrast  to  necessary  registration  and 
regulation  statutes,  the  statutory  scheme 
under  attack  In  the  present  case  serves  no 
legitimate  government  Interest.  Indeed,  It 
undermines  sound  public  policy  by  stripping 
large  numbers  of  charitable  and  educational 
groups  of  their  fundamental  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  petition,  to  the  public  detri- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

Accordmgly,  plamtlffs  request  the  Court  to 
approve  their  motion  for  appointment  of  a 
three-Judge  court. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PAYROLL  TAX  RE- 
FORM  AS  PART  OP  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE TAX  REFORM  BY  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  welcome  piece  of  news  to  come 
out  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  recent  weeks  is 
the  current  report  that  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  is  now  considering  various 
options  for  reform  in  the  social  security 
payroll  tax. 

My  own  view  Is  that  Congress  itself 
should  go  on  record  too,  by  serving  no- 
tice now  that  payroll  tax  reform  must 
be  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form package  already  scheduled  to  be 
taken  up  as  our  first  priority  when  the 
new  session  of  Congress  begins  next 
January. 

For  too  long,  the  psiyroll  tax  has  been 
the  forgotten  cousin  in  the  movement 
for  tax  reform.  Yet,  as  we  know,  the  re- 
cent Increases  in  the  payroll  tax  have  had 
a  heavy  and  regressive  imr>act  on  those 
who  can  least  afford  it — tens  of  millions 
of  ordinary  American  woricing  men  and 
women  at  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the 
national  wa^  scale. 

In  part,  the  long  neglect  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  in  the  drive  for  tax  reform  is 
the  product  of  the  dramatic  recent 
growth  in  the  payroll  tax.  Prom  a  rela- 
tively modest  and  unassuming  tax  in  its 
early  and  middle  years,  the  pejrroll  tax 
has  mushroomed  dramatically  in  recent 
years,  to  the  point  where  it  now  has  an 
excessively  heavy  and  unfair  Impact  on 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  bear  its 
burden.  The  flgiires  tell  the  story: 

For  the  first  13  years  of  socitil  security, 
1937  to  1949,  the  payroll  tax  rate  on  the 
employee  was  only  1  percent,  applied 
only  to  the  first  $3,000  of  earnings. 

By  1960.  the  rate  had  climbed  to  3 
percent,  and  the  wage  base  had  risen  to 
$4,800. 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the 


growth  in  both  the  tax  rate  and  wa^ 
base  rose  in  more  rapid  steps.  By  1970, 
the  rate  was  4.8  percent  and  the  base 
was  $7,800. 

But  in  the  past  3  years,  the  accelera- 
tions in  the  rate  smd  wage  base  have 
been  more  substantial.  Today,  In  1973. 
the  rate  Is  now  a  sizable  5.85  p)ercent; 
the  base  is  $10,800,  and  In  January  1974. 
it  will  rise  to  $12,600. 

And  the  Increasing  rate  and  base  have 
been  matched  by  enormous  increases  in 
the  revenue  yield  of  the  payroll  tax.  As 
recently  as  1960,  the  payroll  tax  was  a 
relatively  sleepy  tax,  generating  Federal 
revenues  of  "only"  $22  billion  a  year,  or 
20  percent  of  all  Federal  revenues.  To- 
day, It  is  estimated  that  the  payroll  tax 
is  generating  $78  billion  a  year  or  30 
percent  of  Federal  revalues — a  50  per- 
cent increase  in  the  percentage  share 
and  an  absolute  Increase  of  nearly  $60 
billion  a  year  in  the  short  span  of  a 
single  decade. 

The  steady  upward  march  In  the  rate 
and  base  of  the  payroll  tax  reflects  the 
pressure  of  many  factors  In  recent 
years — principally  the  soaring  Inflation 
that  has  required  substantial  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  to  enable  20 
million  senior  citizens  to  maintain  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living;  but  also  the  his- 
toric expansion  of  the  payroll  tax  to  in- 
clude niedicare  and  to  cover  the  con- 
tinuously rising  costs  of  health  care  for 
the  elderly. 

Because  of  its  flat  rate  and  the  rela- 
tively low  cut  off  on  earnings  subject  to 
the  tax,  the  payroll  tax  today  is  heavily 
regresive  In  its  impact.  The  truly  sur- 
prising thing  about  the  payroll  tax  is 
the  absence  of  substantial  efforts  for  re- 
form as  its  burden  has  accelerated  in 
recent  years. 

Now,  however,  thanks  In  part  to  the 
impetus  of  Secretary  Weinberger's  Initi- 
ative in  HEW,  the  sleeping  giant  phase  of 
payroll  tax  reform  may  well  be  over,  and 
the  effort  for  reform  can  now  begin  In 
earnest.  And,  thanks  as  well  to  the  re- 
cent studies  of  private  groups,  like  the 
outstanding  wort  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, there  Is  no  absence  of  well- 
thought-out  proposals  for  reform,  de- 
signed to  keep  the  payroll  tax  but  to 
make  it  fairer  and  more  progressive. 

A  single  table — derived  from  a  current 
Brookings  study — demonstrates  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  that  payroU  tax  reform 
can  bring  to  million^  of  wage  earners  in 
the  low-  and  middle-income  classes.  It 
also  demonstrates  the  immense  free  ride 
that  upper  Income  taxpayers  now  enjoy 
at  the  expense  of  the  average  worker,  as 
a  result  of  the  severely  regressive  nature 
of  the  payroll  tax.  The  figures  are  based 
on  a  simple,  two-part  package  of  reforms 
that  would,  first,  provide  a  $750  personal 
exemption  and  a  $1,300  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  under  the  pa>T:oll  tax — 
the  same  exemption  and  deduction  now 
allowed  under  the  Income  tax:  and  sec- 
ond, remove  the  ceiling  on  the  wage  base. 
These  reforms  would  be  a  "balanced" 
package  in  the  sense  that  they  would  in- 
volve little  or  no  revenue  gain  or  loss  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  in  the  early  years. 
But  the  benefits  to  low-  and  middle-in- 
come working  men  and  women  would  be 
substantial,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing figiires: 
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iiM^mnf  (pMMfio  aui«M in  Appronmati  ^  r«<luce  the  funds  that  would  otherwise 

I—— — —  (ffactivt  riti  ,„„„,,  be  available  to  Impacted  districts  and  to 

incom.cim(tt>o«»nd.o«do««n)                               ''"'^'^         ^  ,^'Sa^  „^  "^uc*  by  a  corresponding  amount  the 

~~ ^^  >»»>"»«>»«.  Mvinp  cogjg  ^  y^g  g^^  ^^  program.  As  might 

3to| «.s  0  9  _3.7       «,,,  be  expected.  reducUons  in  State  assist- 

5 to  16::::::::::::: *••  1-3  -15    ikIits  ance  as  a  result  of  Federal  assistance 

i°l»|5 "--"":::::::::::::::::::::"-        i?         H         -H  is-^s        were  opposed  by  impact  aid  school  dis- 

20S2?:::: JS  ^3  -}.l    "^  tricts.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  the  im- 

«to5o^ r:::::::::::::;::::::: J- J  J-;  i-i   220-275  (->   pact  aid  school  districts  sued  the  state 

mV^:: - ::::::::;::::        U         U  |j ,  ^:\^  H  f°d  won.  others  sought  relief  through 

Motoi.ooo....:""::;: -f  3.*  3.01; 000-15, ooo{->     legislation  and  Congress  responded  by 

i^.^s''*:- ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::        M         'i  \l  ^^'^•'»»i:>  t'^J^^.^  *  ^^  °' f^ii'^  Law  90-576 

11  6.2  -.1   .  ^  ^     a  prohibition  preventing  a  State  from 

, ._.  taking  Into  account  impact  aid  funds  as 

•LiSoJJnoVs'MriS^L''*'^'"'''"'*"'''''""''*'"^''^^^  *   ^***^    ^^*    resourcc.    This    legislation 

provided  that — 

Thus,  this  simple  oackaee  of  rpfnrmc      fii.-Hi=.-  «i„ '"^        .^      .  ^°  payments  may  be  nuwle  during  any  Ob- 

would  bring  welcomrobvlouf^?^  hY^I  «"«^0"™8ement  when  a  Federal  oai  y«vr  to  any  local  educationaii^ency  m 

mediate  payroll^  reUe/J^'  ^^  th^  ^^?'  i""^*  "^  ^^'^^  ^°»^d  the  Texas  »°y  state  which  has  taken  mto  con*idera«on 

earning  $20  000  aT^^r^rioif  *     ,  ^P*  ^^°^^   finance   system   unconstitutional  P*5^«^t«  ^nder  this  subchapter  in  deter- 

S?^frwheSdn^  m^.Hti^  Including  under  the  equal  protection  clause  of^e  "^""^  "^!  eiigibuity  of  any  locai  education- 

wm-iHrfi^^^^^  majority  of  American  14th  amendment    This  case    knnwr,  »!  *^  '^^'^^  ^  ^^^  state  for  state  aid  (aa  de- 

workuig  men  and  W(Mnen.  Rodriimc?    ..Pt  tho  ttV^^*         *^°.wn  as  fined  by  regulation),  or  the  amount  of  that 

r^  ^°P«.}f  thaMn  the  coming  weeks.  S^Sreme  Coi^'^^^Sd  on^j^TsY  ^A  "'^  ^^'  ^  '^  Pu*Sn^u««on 

Congress  will  makVits  intention  clear  t^  th#.  i-n.Trt  Ivf  «„  vTV  ^     °      March  21,  during  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

give  pajToll  tax  refom  «tp  ^nn^^iJ?  Jhft  fK         "  an  historic  opinion  decided  or  which  makes  such  aid  aviubie  to  S 

prion?y  alreadj  re7ewS  f^r  in^me^  u^  S'  '^K^°^  educational  discrimina-  educational  agencies  in  such  a  manne?  ^ 

reform   andthat  we^  in^i  !iT       ^  °."  through  local  school  financing  was  '*»^*  ^  l««  state  aid  to  any  local  educa- 

tax  Som  as  4rt  ofT^i^.l^^K^*'^"  """^  ^  constituUonal  one.  It  detemilned  '''^^  *««"<^y  ^^"*  '^  eligibie^or  payments 

t^  refo™  ^l^^^t^JJ^  f  comprehensive  instead  that  while  inequities  were  clearlv  '^?'"  ^^"^  subchapter  than  such  local  edu- 

s-HslB/iSS  ™-r.\r5Se"-s?.s^  s|.xr— 

In  earnest  when  jSSDhB.^???^"'  ".n^n^^'he  Court  was  nevertheless  tompts  by  States  to  provide  relaUcely 
tary  ot  the  -SSi^?^  S,e  lo^^^'T  l'^"^  distressed  by  the  present  system  Mu^  educational  opportunities  with  Urn- 
mSstration    SSnced  ttS^M?"    ZVT"^  ''i""  challenge  to  state  and    "f?  State  funds  and  to  discourage  States 

^dW°-i'^««^*'^ss  "»-"'isr.„"iri^i°sr.u  sta^'  rsrt^szrz,°'rer 

Security  tax  than  federal  Income  tax  ^*^y  Imiovatlve  new  thlnkLog  as  to  Dubllc  °^^^'    ^'^^    ^    developing    equitable 

Will  havp  a  <:4miio,  i          <.        .  education,  its  methods  and  Its  fundine   is  school  finance  Structures." 

la.mTh     o           similar  impact,  and  wUl  necessary  to  assure  both  a  higher  level  at  ^  more  practical  terms    the  effect  of 

mS^emen^for^r^f"^,  y*«°™"^    ^"o"*^  ^;fl"^«^d  K^ater  uaiformit?of  oj^^rtu-  the  current  prohlbm(STto  SreeVSLSe 

movement  for  payroll  tax  reform.  L"T,„1?^^  T^"^"  '«*'■»'  ^he  conttou^  at-  not  to  treat  all  districts  aSke^Ser  iS 

• Sntr°but°id  much'^h''?.  ^^oj^r.^?  have  equaUzaUon  formula.  iS  impute  to^- 

IMPACT  AID  AND  SCHOOL  ^e ^uuCte'sortlon^s  m^^  fomeXm  ^h^  fs't^^  ^fn^  ""  equalization  prSl, 

EQUALIZATION  lawmakers  and   from  the  dem^Sc   ores!  fJl!^^  ''°'^'*  "^f^^  ^  ^«  ^^  ^^ount 

Mr  TPAiMiMTXT  w  ^^^"^  sures  of  those  who  elect  them.                 ^  ^°^^  resources,  but  current  Federal  law 

Air.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  nnrto-  f>,.        ^-^           ,  prevents  the  inclusion  of  874  funds  in 

aU  become  aware  of  the  inequities  that  «nH  ^         ^  condiUons  of  court  review  that  calculation,  with  the  result  that  an 

have  existed  in  the  financing  of  oS  pub-  l^tes  "ce'^Sf  tS"^^vf  n'°°""^    '"^  ^^'    ^^^   <ilsii^;Sl  Sve   more 

he  school  system.  The  historic  reliance  T,wt^»    o^'l?  ^^  chaUenge  Issued  by  State  aid  than  it  really  deserves  TlSs^il 

on  the  local  property  tax  by  the  Nation-I  f^rt?  t^°'^f    "".1  P"'    ^^    °^otion  clearly   an  inequity  since  the  b^  of 

school  districts  to  finance  educational  l^Zt.  iJ"^^""^  J^^.^  ^^°°^  ^^^^  equalization  is  need  and  the  ?e^Slon 

endeavor^  has  resulted  in  glaring  doUar  for^^n?  "^^  states,  the  basic  form  of  that  objective  is  thwarted  bTFldeS 

disparities  among  our  schools.  As  the  ?tl t?f,"f.^r  ^^  ^^  estabUshment  of  a  law.  So,  instead  of  closinTthe^^  b^ 

evidence  of  these  disparities  became  more  l^ff  "l^I^zation  program  whereby  the  tween  educational  need  and  flnanS  re- 

apparent  the  pressure  for  reform  Sw  £!t^, ''"hi'*  ^\°'^'^^  additional  funds  to  sources.  Federal  law  Widens  It 

intense.  Efforts  were  made  to  eSii?ate  s^lS'efS.v'tS^"^^  f"^"^-^^  ""^  ^°^"«  ^  '^  °P^o^  this  SaSve  prohi- 

the  inequities,  but  the  basic  system  of  t^cTf.  ^'^  eliminate  existing  dispart-  bitlon  Is  no  longer  relevant  to  the  c W- 

relymg  on  the  local  property  tS   re-  of„^^*\^"  ^""^"^^  districts.  In  other  Ing  needs  of  school  fina^  wiSr^^ 

mataed.  Then  numerous  cases  were  fil^  wS  Sr^^tTn  ^  f*"^^!'''"   P'^'"^  was  once  a  need  forTrSerarSlS  to 

challenging  the  constitutionality  of  an  !l^.if^^''  ^!J  existence,  efforts  were  di-  prevent  abuses  in  calculating  the  Dres^ 

educational  finance  system  based  on  tJe  Bu^^'^^f^^  increa^  state  funds,  ence  of  Impact  aid  funds  to  So5T 

ocal  property  tax.  The  Serrano  decision  i^'t.'^f,,f  ^^  *°  ^^^^"^  developing  a  nance  formulas  there  is  now  a  neS  for 

S5o^"?™l^  ''^**^^  ^  ^"^^  invalidated  fi^^.!?,'ifl^^'°"  Program  or  expanding  a  pohcy  which  wUl  encourage,  n^cU?! 

the  application  of  the  local  property  tax  f "  Z    ^^^Jf"^  ^'"^  ^^^  »*  difficult  courage,  increased  State  aidto  eU^^ 

In  supporting  local  schools,  sent  a  shock  °  **°  '°'  ^"""^  °^  ^^^eral  law.  It  Is  financial  disparities.  SteSs  a?e  SS^S 

T^un^^T^''^^^'  "°^^^  '^"h  ">e  n^.fP^^°^  ^^  Federal-SUte  part-  of  increasing  State  aid.  not  of  reSS 

^Jl!,i^.l  countless  States  began  re-  "«,^^P  that  concerns  me.  it  and  the  elimination  or  mo^Stion  of 

^S^l  ^H?  '^'^^  of  school  finance.  ^■^  computing  the  amount  of  State  aid  this  prohibition  will  f^uTteJf  Sat  ob 

During  this   period  of  reassessment,  that  a  local  school  district  could  receive  JecUve                         lacuiiaie  that  ob- 

d^mZ'  ^i^Z^)^  were  hearing  and     niany  States  would  take  into  account  im-        Mr.  President  by  changing  this  nrovl 

»a-^rsSi.'tTr-.,s;^^f^  r--^iT?.Xti!"f„^'-„o''„'ji  '£L%\^zi:s'S'B^. 
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tional  opportunity.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
repeal  will  strengthen  the  Federal -State 
partnership  in  education  In  a  far  more 
positive  way  than  the  law  does  presently. 
We  have  a  choice,  either  we  increase 
Federal  funds,  and  Federal  involvement 
to  achieve  equalization  or  we  assist  the 
States  to  achieve  equalization  on  their 
own  terms.  I  prefer  the  latter  as  being 
the  better  policy  since  it  supports  the 
value  of  local  and  State  control  of  edu- 
cation. The  States  deserve  encourage- 
ment and  the  Oongress.  by  changing  cur- 
rent law,  will  do  much  to  help  achieve 
that  objective. 


EXPORT  PRIORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  jAvrrs  and 
Stevenson  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
which  mandates  a  necessary  bsdance 
between  our  interests  in  foreign  trade 
and  the  needs  of  our  domestic  economy. 
This  proposal.  S.  2411.  institutes  a  sys- 
tem that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  beginning  of  each  crop 
year,  to  estimate  crop  production  for 
raw  agricultural  products  and  deter- 
mine the  amounts  necessary  for  domes- 
tic use,  including  a  reasonable  carry- 
over to  build  up  U.S.  stock.  Through 
this  process,  the  amount  of  various 
commodities  available  for  export  will 
be  known  in  advance,  and  foreign  buyers 
can  react  accordingly. 

This  Nation  hsis  begim  to  suffer  the 
effects  of  uncontrolled  market  action 
in  all  agricultural  commodities,  espe- 
cially In  com,  wheat,  and  soybean  fu- 
tures. This  reckless  speculation  has 
raised  the  issue  of  imposition  of  export 
controls.  Such  stopgap  measures  ap- 
plied at  short  notice  this  summer  to 
soybe£ms  sind  cotton  seed  oil.  for  exam- 
ple, have  seriously  disturbed  and  dis- 
rupted the  system  of  international 
trade.  With  an  adequate  advance  as- 
sessment of  our  domestic  needs  and 
production,  such  disruptive  action  would 
have  been  avoided. 

With  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
making  our  commodities  more  competi- 
tive and  a  food  crisis  gripping  many 
nations  of  the  world,  the  American  mar- 
ket has  experienced  an  unprecedented 
foreign  demand  and  sudden,  upward 
pressure  on  prices  of  American  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  administration 
has  sorely  failed  to  develop  a  logical  and 
comprehensive  policy  to  stem  this  tide 
of  inflation  at  home.  No  one  can  escape 
the  spiraling  cost  of  food.  In  August 
alone,  food  prices  skyrocketed  by  an 
astounding  20  percent,  while  the  criti- 
cal Wholesale  Price  Index  increased  by 
6.2  percent. 

I  strongly  believe  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  as  a  sup- 
plier of  foodstuffs  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  By  increasing  our  productivity  to 
meet  increasing  demands,  we  can  .secure 
our  position  as  the  major  supplier  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  world  con- 
sumption. As  one  who  is  committed  to 
a  free  and  open  market  system,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports on  both  our  balance  of  payments 
and  our  international  relations.  How- 
ever,  while  playing   this   vital   supplier 


role  on  the  international  level,  we  must 
institute  a  system  that  assures  adequate 
supplies  are  available  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic needs. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  nature  of  the  issue  confront- 
ing the  Congress  was  capsuled  in  the  fol- 
lowing GAO  statement: 

VS.  agriculture's  productive  capacity  has 
traditionally  resulted  In  surplus  stocks  which 
were  stored  at  great  expense  or  exported  with 
subsidy.  Although  exports  are  Important  to 
achieving  VS.  trade  objectives,  they  can  have 
an  adverse  effect.  Recent  dramatic  changes  in 
the  world  supply  demand  situation  surfaced  a 
need  for  asaesslng  agricultural  exports  in  a 
broader  national  context. 

Congress  should  consider  requiring  that 
agencies  develop  definitive  ground  rules  so 
that  expected  benefits  from  exports  can  be 
appropriately  weighed  against  their  Impact 
on  various  segments  of  the  domestic  economy. 

Given  the  present  conditions  in  the 
world  market,  it  is  this  balanced  r>erspec- 
tive  that  Is  called  for  in  the  legislation 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  today.  The 
weaknesses  in  our  present  system  are  ex- 
emplified by  a  close  analysis  of  the  wheat 
export  situation.  As  of  August  3.  1973. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
exp>ort  commitments  aggregating  1.2  bil- 
lion bushels.  Including  carryover,  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  available  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  exp>ort  is  2.125 
billion  bushels.  Assuming  a  domestic 
need  of  800  million  bushels  and  a  need 
to  maintain  a  minimum  carryover  of  250 
million  bushels,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  despite  a  bumper  crop  of 
wheat  we  could  face  domestic  shortages 
by  early  spring. 

This  overselling  has  resulted  in  huge 
increases  in  future  prices  of  wheat.  With- 
in the  past  year,  the  cost  of  flour  has 
soared  by  over  300  percent.  Despite  slow 
increases  in  the  price  of  bread  during 
that  time,  in  August,  a  loaf  of  bread  in- 
creased by  7  cents  m  New  York  and  other 
major  cities. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  this  present 
situation,  and  certainly  no  excuse  for 
such  bungling  of  agricultural  policy  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  in  cosponsoring 
the  Javlts-Stevenson  legislation.  I  urge 
Congress  to  act  to  assure  that  rational 
Eissessment  of  domestic  food  needs  and 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  commodity 
markets  are  the  policy  rule  rather  thsm 
the  exception. 


WAGE     INCENTIVES     EFFECTIVELY 
INCREASE   PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  &n  example  of  the  way 
one  hose  manufacturing  plant  in  Mis- 
souri had  successfully  increased  its 
productivity  growth  rate.  Today  I  would 
Uke  to  mention  the  Darlington.  S.C . 
steel  mill  of  the  Nucor  Corp..  where  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  pay  plan  has  per- 
mitted weekly  bonuses  averaging  29  per- 
cent for  miUworkers  who  increase  theii 
production. 

In  the  August  9.  1973.  WaU  Street 
Journal,  Jim  Montgomery  described  the 
success  of  the  Nucor  incentive  pay  plan 
and  profitsharing  plan  in  his  article, 
"Raking  It  In:  Steelmaker  Raises  Out- 


put and  Productivity  With  Incentives 
That  Make  Everybody  Hustle."  Mr. 
Montgomery  relates  the  story  of  Nucor 
worker,  James  Samuel,  Sr..  an  ex&hare- 
cropper,  who  did  not  go  beyond  grade 
school  and  made  less  than  $4,000  a  year 
before  1969.  At  his  Job  with  Nucor,  Mr. 
Samuel  last  year  earned  $12,110  plus 
$807  in  profitsharing  through  his  in- 
creased production  rate. 

The  bonus  system  at  Nucor  extends  to 
all  employees — production  line  workers 
as  well  as  department  heads.  Nucor's 
profltshartag  plan  also  covers  all  em- 
ployees, except  eight  top  officials,  with 
6  months  or  more  of  service.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  plant  in  expanding  produc- 
tivity growth  through  these  means  is  a 
most  interesting  story  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  all  of  us  involved  in  seeking  in- 
creased growth  In  the  US.  productivity 
rate.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Montgomery's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rakihc   It  in:    Stexlmakek   Raises   Otttpttt 

AND  PaoDUCTivmr   With   Incektivxs  That 

Makx  Evxktbodt  Hustuk 

(By  Jim  Montgomery) 
Darlington,  S.C. — South  Carolina's  300,- 
000  hourly  paid  factory  workers  earned  an 
average  of  »6.049  each  last  year.  James  Sam- 
uel Sr.  Is  one  of  the  300,000,  but  he  got  a  lot 
more  than  that — 112,110  plus  »807  In  profit 
sharing.  And  that  Isn't  bad  for  a  47-year-old 
black  ex-sharecropp>er  who  never  reached 
high  school  and  never  made  more  than  $4,000 
a  year  before  1969. 

It  was  In  1969  that  Mr.  Samuel  and  most 
of  his  240  fellow  bard-hats,  a  third  of  them 
black,  signed  on  eis  tl.90-an-hour  trainees  at 
Nucor  Corp.'s  new  mini  steel  mill  In  this 
town  of  6.990  people.  "Pewer  than  20  of  them 
had  ever  been  In  a  steel  mill  before,"  an 
executive  recalls,  and  they  were  so  startled 
by  the  fireworks  of  the  first  heat  that  "they 
all  ran  out  of  the  mill." 

Now  they  run  up  fat  paychecks  for  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  lowest-cost  steel  In  the 
world.  Their  secret  Is  productivity;  they 
turn  out  some  150,000  tons  a  year  at  a  coet 
per  ton  of  less  than  four  man-hours — only 
3.48  In  one  recent  week — In  contrast  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  more  than  eight  man-hours 
and  an  average  of  six  in  Japan,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  foreign  producers. 

THK  S20.000  muxhakds 
Nucor  is  as  new  to  steelmaklng  as  most  of 
its  employes  are.  though  the  company  pre- 
viously fabricated  steel  joUts  from  steel  made 
by  others.  But  It  has  found  a  quick  route  to 
success  In  the  form  of  Its  lavish  Incentive- 
pay  plan.  Officials  say  the  plan  has  made 
real  hustlers  out  of  everybody  in  the  place 
from  the  billet  molds  to  the  executive  office.* 
Weekly  bonuses  for  exceeding  production 
goals  often  run  30%  to  40'~'r,  and  sometimes 
more  than  60'~c ,  of  employes'  base  pay.  Last 
year,  bonuses  averaged  29%  in  the  mill  here 
and  five  Joist  plants  elsewhere  In  the  tT.S., 
accounting  for  $2  mlUlon. 

(It  was  just  10  years  ago  that  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  United  Steelworkers  Union 
launched  the  Industry's  first  big  Incentive- 
type  pay  plan.  While  it's  "not  exactly  a  pay 
Incentive  plan,"  a  spokesman  says.  It  has 
added  $28.3  mlUlon  since  the  start  to  the 
normal  paychecks  of  hourly  employes.  It's 
paid  monthly  and  represents  a  share  in  cost 
savings  on  labor,  material  and  sui^Uee.  But 
It  didn't  keep  employes  from  staging  a  44- 
day  strike  at  Kaisers  big  Pontana  mill  dur- 
ing contract  negotiations  last  year.) 
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On  the  average,  hourly-paid  workers  at 
Nucor  earned  Just  over  »10.000  last  year,  not 
counting  profit  sharing,  about  the  same  as 
the  HO.TTl  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics flgnres  was  earned  by  hoxirly  paid 
production  workers  in  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  (But  •10.000  goes  further  here  In 
Darlington  than  It  does  in  Pittsburgh.)  But 
some  of  Nucor's  hourly  paid  mlllhands 
cleared  more  than  $20,000  and  several 
melters  topped  825.000.  There  were  "a  bunch 
of  folks,"  according  to  the  company,  who 
made  more  than  $12,000. 

One  of  them  was  Mr.  Samuel,  who  quit  a 
$l.e6-an-hour  Job  In  a  local  veneer  plant  to 
work  at  the  mUl  at  a  base  that  has  risen  to 
$3.35  an  hour.  Mr.  &unuel,  a  strand  tender, 
controls  the  level  of  molten  steel  poured  Into 
a  casting  machine  that  spits  out  more  than 
20  tons  of  steel  billets  an  hour. 

It's  a  hot  Job,  peering  down  from  a  grill- 
work  platform  at  the  white-hot  metal  fllllng 
the  molds  below,  and  Mr.  Samuel  and  two 
other  strand  tenders  must  spell  each  other 
often  to  reat  their  eyes.  But  Mr.  Samuel  says 
he  has  no  complaints.  In  four  years  he  has 
been  able  to  buy  a  sporty  Plymouth  Duster 
and  a  $15,500  home  far  more  comfortable 
than  his  seven-member  family  ever  could 
have  dreamed  of  owning  previously.  He  used 
to  share  his  crops  with  his  landlc*d  to  pay 
his  rent.  And  he  says  It  still  seems  unreal 
to  get  a  bonus  of  more  than  $4,000  In  cash 
each  year  for  producing  bximper  crops  of 
steel  billets.  »«   u^ 

XH\t    DOWN    THB    ROAD 

The  production  quoU  In  the  melting  and 
casting  operation  Is  10  tons  of  bUleU  an  hour 
Each  ton  over  that  brings  a  4%  bonus  for 
crew  members.  So  far  this  year,  actual  out- 
put has  exceeded  20  tons  an  hour  on  every 
work  turn,  and  so  every  worker  In  the  opera- 
tion baa  collected  bonus  pay  of  at  least  40% 
every  week.  One  crew  recently  turned  out  31 
tons  an  hour  in  a  day.  Had  they  kept  up  the 

?f^  1°^  *  "^^^^  ^*  wouKi-  bave  got  them  an 
84%  bonus. 

Even  40 ^c  bonuses  "used  to  scare"  Nucor's 
47-year-old  president,  P.  Kenneth  Iverson 
Now,  he  says,  he  worries  only  when  bonuses 
are  small,  "If  a  man  produces  a  great  deal  " 
he  says,"  youd  be  amazed  at  how  much  you 
can  pay  him." 

The  pay  at  Nucor  amazes  a  lot  of  people 
Its  a  big  topic  of  conversation  on  paydays  at 
nearby  beer  parlors.  After  one  session  of  beer 
guzzUng  and  check  comparing,  union  em- 
ployees (Nucor  is  nonunion)  at  a  metal - 
working  pUnt  down  the  road,  reportedly  m 
sheer  envy,  staged  a  wildcat  strUe.  There 
Isn't  much  chance  of  their  going  to  work 
for  Nucor,  however.  The  backlog  of  appli- 
cants numbers  100  or  so,  and  only  some  eight 
Jobs  a  year  open  up. 

Everybody  at  Nucor  has  an  extra  Incentive 
to  produce.  Bonuses  for  department  heads 
»uch  as  plant  controllers  and  rolllng-mlli 
superintendents,  depend  on  whether  they 
meet  their  plant  budgets.  Their  bonuses 
normally  don't  exceed  20%.  although  last 
year  a  superintendent  and  a  controUer  got 

NO   COKPORATE  PsnXS 

One  profit-sharing  plan  covers  all  em- 
ployes, except  eight  top  officials,  with  six 
months  or  more  of  service.  The  company 
contributes  nearly  10%  of  Its  preUx  earnlnra 
to  the  plan.  The  eight  semor  officials  share 
In  another  Incentive-compensation  plan  Last 
year,  they  got  10%  of  pretax  earnings  above 
$2  million.  Nucor  actually  earned  $8.9  million 
before  taxes.  Mr.  Iverson.  the  president 
picked  up  $178,824  In  Incentive  pay.  half  of 
It  deferred,  on  top  of  his  $60,000  salary  To 
give  the  same  Incentive  pay  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  company's  pre-tax  earnings  will 
have  to  rise  by  $3  million,  because  the  inoen- 
Uve-pay  base  has  been  increased  to  $5  million 
from  $2  million. 

Nucor  partly  oflaeta  this  generodty  by  en- 


forcing a  bare-bones  poUcy  on  corporate 
overhead.  All  executives— and  there  aren't 
many— fly  economy  class.  The  closest  thing 
to  an  executive  dining  room  Is  the  cafeteria 
of  a  shopping  center  across  the  street  from 
the  company's  modest,  rented  corporate 
headquarters  In  Charlotte,  N.O.  Only  nine 
people  work  there,  five  of  them  secretarial 
and  clerical  employes.  Mr.  Iverson  shares  a 
secretary  with  Samuel  Slegel,  financial  vice 
president,  treasurer  and  corporate  secretary 
Marvin  A.  Pohlman,  vice  president  and  a  di- 
rector and  general  manager  of  the  Darimgton 
mlU,  has  no  secretary.  "We  run  very  lean  " 
Mr.  Iverson  observes. 

This  philosophy  has  paid  off  for  share- 
holders as  well  as  fcr  employees.  The  first  cash 
dividend,  a  quarterly  of  five  cents  a  share  Is 
to  be  paw  Aug.  15.  Eight  years  ago,  Nucor 
was  running  in  the  red.  Sales  had  stagnated 
at  $20  mlUlon  a  year.  Since  the  present  man- 
agement took  over  in  1966,  sales  have  risen  by 
an  average  of  25%  a  year.  Operating  earnings 
have  increased  by  an  average  of  36%  a  year 
In  1972,  net  Income  hit  a  record  $4.7  mllUon. 
or  $2.35  a  share,  on  record  sales  of  $83.6  mil- 
lion. For  thU  year,  Mr.  Iverson  expects  per- 
share  earnings  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2  60 
on  sales  of  $95  million  to  $100  million.  Next 
year,  he  expects  profits  to  be  enhanced  by  a 
second  mlU  now  nearlng  compleUon  at  Nor- 
folk, Neb. 

Still,  It  hasn't  always  been  Just  one  big 
happy  family  at  Nucor.  The  Steel  workers 
Union  attempted  to  organize  the  Darling- 
ton plant  "a  couple  of  years  ago,"  says  M  C 
Weston  Jr.,  director  of  the  USW  district 
based  In  Atlanta,  and  "got  around  50%  (of 
employes)  signed  up."  Mr.  Weston  says,  how- 
ever, that  "the  drive  Just  staUed  there"  be- 
cause the  company  and  the  area  where  It's 
located  are  extremely  antl-\mlon."  During 
the  organization  drive,  at  least,  Mr.  Weston 
adds,  Nucor  workers  were  reporting  to  the 
union  earmngs  "anywhere  from  30%  to  35% 
less"  than  indtistry  levels. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  CHARLES 
H.  PERCY:  THE  CAPITAL  CRUNCH 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  every  as- 
pect of  our  economy  Is  presenUy  affected 
with  the  problems  of  inflation,  but  there 
Is  one  area  of  the  economy  where  a  spe- 
cific crisis  endangers  the  vitality  of  the 
American  competitive  market  system. 
Today,  small  and  medium-sized  corpora- 
tions are  facing  a  "capital  crunch"  which 
could  seriously  damage  their  ability  to 
compete  with  the  larger  corporations  and 
conglomerates.  If  the  present  trend  of 
record  high-Interest  rates  continues  and 
the  smaller  businesses  are  pushed  out  of 
the  capital  markets,  the  long-term  effect 
could  be  the  increased  consolidation  of 
economic  power  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands. 

The  three  traditional  sources  of  capital 
for  smaller  corporations  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. First,  the  issuance  of  stock  by 
these  businesses  has  ceased  to  provide 
a  flow  of  capital  because  individuals  are 
no  longer  investing  heavily  in  the  stock 
market.  The  large  banking  institutions 
which  make  the  majority  of  investments 
in  the  market,  hold  portfolios  contain- 
ing higher  price  securities  rather  than 
stocks  of  smaller  businesses.  The  second 
and  third  methods  of  raising  capital  are 
short-  and  long-term  loans.  However  the 
unprecedentedly  high-interest  rates 
make  the  cost  of  servicing  debt  an  un- 
b^ble  burden  for  the  smaUer  corpora- 
tklM.  An  of  this  Is  occurring  at  a  time 


when  the  projected  need  for  equity  capi- 
tal for  American  business  will  double  In 
the  next  10  years. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  work  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Lloyd  Bkntsen.  Jr.,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  the  "capital 
crunch"  as  described  in  an  arUcle  in  the 
September  22,   1973,   issue  of   Business 
Week.  The  article  presents  the  complex 
problems  of  current  corporate  invest- 
ment, along  with  some  possible  solutions 
The  four  solutions  proposed  by  the  arUcle 
are:  First,  setting  formal  llmitaUons  on 
the  percentage  of  a  corporaUon  that  any 
one  instituUon  can  hold;  second,  encour- 
aging both  Institutions  and  individuals 
to  invest  in  smaller  corporations;  third 
increasing  the  market  participation  of 
individuals  by  making  capital  gains  taxes 
more  flexible;  and,  finally,  making  for- 
eign investment  more  attractive  by  re- 
ducing the  Federal  withholding  tax  on 
foreign  capital.  There  is  another  possible 
solution  to  the  investment  problems  of 
smaU  business  which  we  should  also  con- 
sider a  higher  investment  tax  credit  for 
these  smaller  corporaUons.  All  of  these 
solutions  require  further  study  in  order 
to  find  a  viable  answer  to  the  capital 
crunch  on  American  small  business 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Can  U.S.  Inddstbt  Pmn  thi  Monxt  it 

Nkeds? 

•'A  great  deal  of  American  capitalism  wUl 

be  dead."  warns  Senator  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen. 

Jf  '    :Z!^>  •  ^  l^tltutlonal  concentration  in 

/tTc  ^^'8to»i"  stocks  eliminates  the  abUlty 

or  US.  markets  to  provide  capital  for  thou- 

sands  of  other  corporations. 

As  Bentsen's  subcommittee  on  financial 
^^\^  I't^'^^  hearings  next  week,  it  is 
cl«r  that  his  concern  Is  weU  founded.  Instl- 

l!JtL°K'J^»*"*'^^"'**  °'  '^^l^K  ^^  combined 
^^  ^^^^i'^^y  ^^^  ^°*»««t  rates  to  drlvS 
most  individual  Investors  out  of  the  market- 
place^  Institutional  concentration  In  a  tiny 
^i  k'  °i J^KJ^-Prtced.  hlgh-vlslblllty  secu- 
rities has  driven  moet  stocks  down  to  hlstorl- 
^y  low  p/e  ratios.  Unable  to  raise  new 
equity,  companies  are  contractUig  ever-ta- 
I'^l^  ^^""  '^^  ^"^  <="t  down  their 
th^,!r*  «'?'*i*^''  attractiveness.  Except  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  famous  Institutional  fa- 
J!^imf  V„  ,"  ^^^^^  markets  have  ceased  to 
fulflU  their  primary  purpose.  Stock  Issue, 
have  effectively  ceased.  In  Just  the  first  Jr 
mon«,»  Of  1973.  more  than  300  offeAr^were 
withdrawn  as  unsalable.  The  stream  of  equity 
capital  to  VS.  industry  has  run  dry  ^ 

r-nM  ""^vT^t"  °'  "^*™*»  ^  R«*«-  untu  re- 
«»ntly  chief  executive  of  General  Motors 
Corp..  such  a  situation  could  scarcely  have 
tlT/  ^1i  **  *  ""  appropriate  p/i„t   in 

^ntiv  "tK  *.  ""^  ^^^  y*^"'"  »>«  "tated  re- 
oent^.  the  American  economy  faces  an  un- 
precedented need  for  capital."  The  domes- 
tic c^l  Industry,  according  to  the  economists 

hm^„*^K  "t^.*^**"'  ''"'  '■**'"'«  w^ne  •200 
^  J".^^  ""*  ^"^  utilities  win  want 
about  $70  bUllon  In  outside  caoltal  In^rt 
the  next  five  years.  Just  one  company  Amer- 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraoh  Co..  wlli:  accord- 
ing to  executive  vlce-orealdent  and  treasurer 
John  J.  Scanlon.  need  $40-bUllon  to  $60-bU- 
llon  for  Itself  and  its  subsidiaries  In  the  next 
n*^t?*K  ^""^  Stewart  S.  Cort.  chairman  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corn,  says  his  Industry 
needs  $3  bUUon  to  $4  billion  a  year  between 
now  and  1980  to  replace  obsolete  facUltlea 
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Install  poUutkm  cantrcd  equipment.  «knd  ex- 
pand capacity  by  the  additional  20-mUllon 
to  38-mUllon  tons  It  expects  to  need. 

"Our  competitive  free  enterprise  system." 
Roobe  emphasizes,  "baa  succeeded  In  large 
part  because  of  the  success  of  our  capital- 
raising  mechanism."  When  this  mechanism 
falters,  as  it  Is  faltering  today.  It  rapidly 
affects  thousands  of  American  companies. 
They  drop  Into  debt.  They  cut  back.  They 
get  taken  over^— sometimes  by  companies 
whose  Institutional  sponsorship  has  provided 
or  preserved  a  higher  p/e  multiple,  and  some- 
times by  fopelgnere. 

TKX   DAMGBBS    OF   KQUTTT    SHORTAGX 

If  the  short-term  effect  of  the  equity  short- 
age is  painful  for  individual  American  cor- 
porations, the  long-term  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy  could  be  agonizing. 

This  Is  why  some  thoughtful  seciu'ltles  In- 
dustry leaders  see  the  Bentsen  committee  as 
among  the  most  significant  on  Capitol  HUl 
today.  Whereas  other  Important — and  more 
celebrated — Congressional  committees  are 
considering  problems  vital  to  the  securities 
Industry,  Bentsen  Is  examining  questions 
vital  to  all  industry.  Among  them:  the  pos- 
sibility he  raises  that  "the  cxirrent  two-tier 
market  system  may  be  stimulating  the  take- 
over of  VS.  companies  by  foreign  entitles," 
and  "the  effect  of  Institutional  investors  on 
the  abUlty  of  new  or  small  and  medium-size 
firms  to  acquire  the  capital  they  need  to 
survive'  and  compete  with  U.S.  corporate 
giants  and  foreign  produoere. " 

Institutional  dominance  of  the  markets 
has.  of  course.  Impaired  the  equity-raising 
abUlty  of  many  U.S.  corporate  giants  too.  un- 
less they're  lucky  enough  to  be  numbered 
among  the  Institutions'  "sacred  cows."  Don- 
ald T.  Regan,  chairman  of  Merrill.  Lynch, 
Penner  &  Smith,  has  noted  that  "It's  Just 
as  essential,  from  an  economic  vlewpomt. 
that  an  established  corporation  should  be 
able  to  raise  capital  as  that  capital  should 
be  avaUable  to  emerging  companies."  Other 
early  witnesses  before  Bentsen's  committee, 
which  first  met  for  three  days  In  July,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  urgency  or  the  global  nature 
of  the  problem.  C.  V.  Wood.  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies (BW-June  2).  asked;  "Can  small  and 
medium-sized — and  even  a  large  number  of 
very  big  companies — survive?  Can  they  have 
access  to  equity  capital?"  Wood's  group  now 
claims  as  members  nearly  600  corporations, 
and  he  testified.  "They  feel  keenly  that  they 
are  being  starved  out  of  the  capital  markets." 

Among  his  preliminary  Ideas.  Bentsen  told 
BUSINESS  WEEK,  he  Is  leaning  toward  limi- 
tations on  Institutional  holdmgs.  Such  legis- 
lation could  have  two  highly  desirable  effects. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  reduction  of  institutional 
concentration  In  a  few  stocks  would  event- 
uaUy  spread  an  enormovis  amount  of  wealth 
among  hundreds  of  othere.  The  top  10  UB. 
banks  alone  have  concentrated  about  $27- 
blUlon  In  Just  10  sacred  cows.  This  huge 
equity  represents  3%  of  the  value  of  all  2.700 
stocks  listed  on  both  New  York  and  American 
stock  exchanges.  At  the  same  time,  limita- 
tions on  institutional  concentration  would 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  violent  sell-offs  In 
fallen  Institutional  favorites — the  plunge  by 
Levltz  Pumlture  Corp.  from  $60  to  $6  being 
a  prime  example — that  have  done  so  much 
to  destroy  Individual  Investors'  confidence  In 
the  market. 

A  restoration  of  such  confidence.  It  Is  clear 
today.  iB  essential  If  the  market  U  to  re- 
commence Its  function  as  a  provider  of 
equity  capital,  a  function  It  has  ceased  to 
perform  (tables).  Merrfll  Lynch 's  Regan,  the 
first  witness  before  Bentwn's  committee, 
testtfled  that  the  value  of  new  Industrial 
equity  issues  had  tumbled  from  $4.8-bUllon 
In  the  first  half  of  1972  to  $1  .a-bUUon  In  the 
first  half  of  1973.  And  James  W.  Davant, 
chairman  of  Paine.  Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis. 


says:  "Whatever  the  situation  in  the  first  six 
months,  you  can  bet  It's  a  lot  worse  in  the 
last  three." 

Last  year  Davant's  firm  brought  to  market 
eight  companies  offering  stock  to  the  public 
for  the  first  tlnM;  this  year,  there  was  one. 
"The  use  of  equity  financings  for  emerg- 
ing companies."  says  Davant.  "has  not  Just 
diminished;  It's  ceased."  The  figures  bear 
him  out.  In  July  and  August  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  New  Issue  Outlook,  there  were  78 
new  Issues;  In  July  and  August  this  year,  7. 

THI    TEXMORS    AKX    INDtrSTaTWIDX 

The  resxilt  is  grim  for  literally  thousands 
Of  companies,  large  and  small,  established 
as  well  as  emerging.  The  problems  of  Reliance 
Steel  &  Aluminium  Co.  (box)  are  typical  of 
those  plaguing  medium-sized  corporations  In 
the  sort  of  basic  industries  In  which  sophisti- 
cated financial  Institutions  have  lost  Interest. 
So  are  those  of  Pranzla  Winery.  Stouffer 
Poods,  and  American  Metal  Climax. 

Pranzla,  California's  fifth  largest  winery, 
has  Increased  sales  from  $16-mUllon  two 
years  ago  to  an  estimated  $30-mllllon  In 
fiscal  1973.  Earnings,  too.  are  expected  to 
double  the  1971  figiij-e  of  $542,000.  But  when 
Pranzla  planned  an  equity  offering  to  help 
finance  1973  capital  expenditures  of  $3-mU- 
llon,  "the  market  was  a  disaster,"  and  the 
issue  was  abandoned.  In  Its  place  came  an 
acquisition  offer  from  bibulous  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co.  of  New  York  (BW — July  7), 
which  also  took  over  Mogen  David  wines  In 
1970.  Like  that  Institutional  darling  and 
more  famous  relative,  "Coke"  of  Atlanta, 
Coca  Cola  of  New  York  has  managed  to  main- 
tain the  reasonably  high  mult^le  essential 
to  takeovers. 

Stouffer  Poods  also  was  taken  over  when 
a  public  share  offering  was  seen  as  unlikely 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  price  for  Its  ovmen, 
Litton  Industries.  In  its  place.  Litton  ac- 
cepted a  bid  from  Switzerland's  Nestl*.  and 
ovroerahlp  of  the  familiar  hoiisehold  brand 
passed  Into  foreign  hands.  So  did  much  ot 
the  aluminum  business  of  American  Metals 
Climax,  the  fourth-largest  UJ3.  fabricator  of 
aluminum.  Eager  to  expand  capacity,  but 
strapped  for  equity  and  burdened  with  a  debt 
that  had  tripled  since  1967.  Amax  (sw-Aug. 
26)  sold  a  half-Interest  in  Its  aluminum  oper- 
ations to  Japan's  Mitsui  for  $ia6-mllllon. 

WhUe  a  handful  of  ttanks  (such  as  Califor- 
nia's Security  National)  and  famous  retaUen 
(such  as  Olmbel'E)  are  among  the  U-8.  cor- 
porations whose  control  has  passed  to  for- 
eigners since  the  estabUshment  of  the  two- 
tier  market,  power  over  even  more  of  them 
seems  rapidly  to  be  passing  to  creditors — 
particularly  to  bankers. 

Reginald  Jones,  chairman  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  recently  fretted  that  the  volume 
of  corporate  long-term  debt  issues  had  virtu- 
ally "exploded,"  with  debt-to-equity  tttitlos 
for  the  Bttp  Industrials  leaping  from  26%  to 
41%  In  Just  10  years.  And  Thomas  I.  Unter- 
berg  of  Unterberg,  Towbln.  a  New  York  In- 
vestment firm  with  a  reelected  record  ta  the 
underwriting  of  smaUer  companies,  answers 
the  question  of  what  he^jpens  to  such  com- 
panies when  they  cannot  raise  equity  cash: 
"They  merge.  They  reduce  expansion.  They 
pay  the  banks  1^%  over  prime,  plus  20% 
compensating  balances.  They  go  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

The  list  of  companies  forced  by  the  two- 
tier  market  to  cut  back  on  expansion  or  fall 
back  on  their  bankera  would  stretch  from 
coast  to  coast — and  from  Florida  to  Minne- 
sota. 

In  Miami  last  month,  diversified  Pershing 
Industries  withdrew  an  offering  ot  2P0.00(y 
shares  at  $7  a  share  and,  says  President  lijlor- 
ice  Revlte:  "This  has  caused  us  to  approach 
tmy  sort  of  expansion  wltb  a  lot  liiare  cau- 
tion." To  acquire  additional  oars  tor  Persh- 
ing's leasing  division,  he  would  have  to  pay 
"2%  to  aV4%  over  prime,  which  means  the 


customer  would  pay  $30  to  $40  a  month  mo« 
for  hie  car." 

In  Minneapolis,  Wilson  Learning  Labora- 
tories, manufacturere  of  video  educational 
programs,  had  seen  sales  soar  90%  last  year 
and  was  seeking  $l-mUllon  in  equity  to 
fljiance  further  expansion.  Instead,  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  to  banks — "a  hard  route." 
says  founder  and  chairman  Larry  Wilson, 
"because  you  never  get  as  much  money  as 
you  really  need."  Wilson  emphasizes  that 
"not  getting  the  money  from  the  stock  offer- 
ing has  hurt.  We  are  running  from  month  to 
month,  project  to  project — ^wlth  a  real  cash 
fiow  crunch." 

Among  the  young,  thriving  electronics 
companies  in  the  San  Francisco  peninsula's 
"sUlcon  valley,"  Advanced  Memory  Systems 
withdrew  a  460,000  share  offering  In  May, 
and  added  $2.5-mmion  to  Its  $6.5-mllUon  In 
short-term  bank  borrowings.  Bald  a  spokes- 
man:  "It  would  have  been  nice  to  sell  these 
additional  shares,  rather  than  borrow  more 
from  the  bank  with  mterest  rates  so  high." 

In  PaycttsvlUe,  N.C.,  the  building  business 
of  American  Classic  Industries  dropped  a 
series  of  expansion  and  development  projects 
when  its  public  offering  was  withdrawn.  Says 
Barry  Barnard,  vloe-presldent  for  finance: 
"We've  leveraged  ourselves  a  little  more 
highly  than  befOTc.  We  are  pretty  much 
trapped  between  high  Interest  rates  and  not 
being  able  to  go  public." 

A  bottling  firm  in  Baltimore  withdrew  an 
offering  of  common  stock  Intended  to  replace 
hlgh-oost  Indebtedness.  Instead,  worries  Its 
treasurer,  "our  interest  coet  Is  bearing  on  our 
earnings."  His  lament  points  up  a  problem 
like  an  exposed  nerve  In  a  tooth  cavity — a 
oavlty  which,  left  unflUed.  could  rapidly  de- 
teriorate tato  the  general  decay  of  profitabil- 
ity. As  C.  V.  Wood  told  the  Bentsen  com- 
mittee : 

"When  we  can't  raise  (equity)  money  for 
expansion,  replacement  of  facilities,  or  pollu- 
tion control,  we  have  to  go  to  the  banks  and 
saddle  our  companies  with  very  high  Interest 
rates  and  fixed  charges."  Salomon  Bros.'  chief 
economist,  Henry  Katifman,  recently  noted 
that  bank  loans  to  business  had  expanded. 
In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  even  in  1969.  The  result 
of  consistent  debt  financing,  as  OE's  Jones 
makes  clear,  is  to  "exacerbate  the  compres- 
sion of  profit  margins."  Jones  quotes  statis- 
tics showing  that  in  the  early  1950s,  non- 
financial  corporations  earned  a  pretax  23% 
on  total  capital.  "Ten  years  ago  it  had  drop- 
ped to  about  18%.  and  In  1971  was  down  » 
13%." 

UTIXB  ROOM  FOR  OPTIMISM 

With  short-term  Interest  rates  at  their 
historic  highs,  and  long-term  rates  nearlng 
them,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
situation  has  Improved  since  1971.  Nor  are 
there  grounds  for  optimism  that  it  wlU^ 
miraculously  or  otherwise — get  better  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  1946,  AAA  bonds  yield- 
ed an  average  2.5%,  but  those  days  are  gone 
forever.  With  an  "inflation  expectations  com- 
ponent" (BW— Sept.  8)  of  4%  to5%  to  be 
added  to  the  "real"  rate  of  mterest  of  another 
4%  to  6%  that  Is  normal  tat  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  the  cost  of  servicing  debt 
can  only  bear  down  more  heavUy  on  corpc*- 
ate  profits.  Economist  Kaufman  warns  that 
"Many  corporations  face  refinancing  require- 
ments. There's  $37.9-bllllon  in  corporate 
bonds  mattirlng  by  1985  that  needs  to  be  re- 
funded." 

In  debt  financing,  as  Paine  Webber's  Da- 
vant points  out,  "The  government  pays  half." 
Interest,  for  corporatlotis  as  for  Individuals, 
Is  deductible  dollar  for  dollar  against  taxes, 
so  its  net  effect  on  the  earnings,  per  share  of 
most  companies  Is  only  60%  of  its  actual 
cost.  Purthemkore,  Davant  says,  "companies 
that  borrow  are  expecting  their  return  on 
new  Investment  wUl  be  higher  than  their 
normal  return."  Take  a  steel  company  with 
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$1 -billion  In  debt  outatandlng  and  a  return 
on  Investment  of  8%.  Suppoee  It  borrows  an 
additional  tlOO-mllUon.  At  10%,  Its  Interest 
cost  is  •10-mllllon.  If  It  can  make  12% — half 
as  much  again  as  its  normal  return — It  can 
add  »l-mlUlon  poet-tax  to  earnings.  But  If 
the  economy  goes  into  a  recession,  or  even 
just  a  dip,  and  retirm  on  the  new  Investment 
drops  to  the  level  of  the  old.  It  represents  a 
drain  of  91 -million  on  post-tax  earnings.  Un- 
fortunately, In  practice,  corporate  results  fre- 
quently fall  to  live  up  to  corporate  eq>ec- 
tatlons.  Sp>eaklng  of  the  performance  of  the 
S&P  Industrials  In  the  five  years  from  lOM- 
71,  OE's  Jones  notes  that  "many  a  company 
didn't  earn  the  equivalent  of  interest  charges 
on  newly  added  funds." 

David  Healy,  vice-president  and  director 
of  research  at  Drezel.  Bumham.  who  has 
specialized  In  analysis  of  the  steel  Industry, 
notes  that  steel's  earnings  coverage  (of  in- 
terest costs)  got  "really  bad"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade  "because  of  deteriorat- 
ing profits  and  increasing  debt." 

This  combination,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
what  pxished  the  Penn  Central  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. On  the  eve  of  Its  collapse,  moreover, 
the  Penn  Central  was  planning  a  further 
massive  Increase  In  Its  debt  burden.  But  if 
added  debt  financing  is  undesirable  for  the 
majority  of  U.S.  companies — and  all  evidence 
sxi^ests  that  most  of  them  should  be  de- 
creasing rather  than  Increasing  their  bor- 
rowings— where  Is  the  capital  they  need  to 
come  from? 

This  Is  the  central  problem  confronting 
Bentsen  and  bis  committee,  and  it  Is  a  vital 
as  well  as  a  thorny  one.  Unless  corporations 
can  obtain  large  infusions  of  equity,  they 
will  be  obliged  either  to  stop  expending,  or  to 
expand  via  debt. 

In  taking  on  more  debt,  at  Inevitably  high 
Interest  cost,  they  Increase  what  Healy  calls 
the  reverse  leverage  on  their  equity.  Their  ex- 
pansion reduces,  rather  than  Improves,  their 
per-share  earnings — cu  does  the  necessity  of 
refinancing  old  debt  on  which  Interest  costs 
represented  substantially  less  of  an  earnings 
drain.  The  "embedded  "  cost  on  at*t's  total 
debt  has  risen  1.15%  since  the  beginning  of 
this  decade.  This.  Scanlon  notes  wryly,  "costs 
us  •360-mllllon  extra  a  year." 

THarx  soTjacxs  of  xquttt  cafttai. 
The  high  coet  of  new  debt  will  trap  moet 
corporations  In  a  tightening  noose  from 
which  they  can  escape  only  by  selling  off 
operations  or  going  out  of  business — unless 
they  can  obtain  equity,  and  obtain  It  soon. 
Apart  from  retained  earnings,  there  are  for 
VS.  corporations  today  essentially  three 
sources  of  equity  capital  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment: institutional  investors.  Individual  In- 
vestors, and  venture  capitalists. 

Of  these,  the  richest  and  the  most  reluc- 
tant are  the  Institutions.  Largely  because  of 
the  banks'  traditional  policy  of  concealing 
the  scope  and  size  of  their  holdings,  there  is 
much  confusion  as  to  exactly  how  much  of 
American  industry  they  now  effectively  con- 
trol. It  Is  a  common  practice  of  bankers  to 
pooh-pooh  the  notion  that  Institutions  now 
dominate  the  markets.  Thus  Samuel  R.  Calla- 
way, executive  vice-president  of  Morgan 
Guaranty,  cites  sec  figures  showing  that,  at 
the  end  of  1972.  individuals  owned  03%  of 
all  equities,  and  claimed  this  as  "Impressive 
evidence  that  the  Individual  Is  not  out  of  the 
market."  arc  figures  cited  by  another  banker 
(C  Roderick  CNeUl,  executive  vice-president 
of  Manufacturers  Hanover)  show,  however, 
that  individual  ownership  at  the  end  of  1971 
had  been  66.8%.  The  rapid  decline,  8J%  In 
one  year,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  individ- 
ual Is  quitting  the  market  In  a  hurry.  In 
terms  ot  doUars,  the  3.8%  ablft  means  that 
Individuals  own  some  •40-bUlloa  less  of  the 


equity  of  VS.  corporations,  and  instltuttona 
own  some  MO-billion  more— in  one  single 
year. 

Furthermore,  such  flg\ires  do  not  by  any 
means  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  new  institu- 
tional dominance.  This  was  well  Illustrated 
when  James  J.  Needham,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  told  the  Bentsen 
committee  that  Institutions  owned  approxi- 
mately 30%  of  Big  Board-listed  equities  by 
the  end  of  1972.  But  he  emphasized  that  this 
figure  specifically  excluded  the  banks'  per- 
sonal tr\ist  holdings  He  said  that  were  these 
and  other  smaller  institutional  groups  to  be 
Included,  the  figure  would  probably  total 
45%.  Figures  released  last  week  by  the  rwc 
reveal  that  Just  300  VS.  baniu  control  trust 
assets  of  »365-bmion.  Institutional  holdings 
of  equities  now  total  haU  a  trillion  dollars, 
give  or  take  a  bllMon  or  two. 

By  restricting  their  sponsorship  to  what 
Needham  calls  an  "ever-narrowing  circle"  of 
investments,  the  institutions  have  created  a 
self -perpetuating  downward  spiral  for  other 
stocks.  According  to  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  for  1973.  individuals  have  been 
selling  more  of  their  holdings  of  equities  than 
they  have  bought  since  1962 — and  the  stocks 
they  have  l>een  selling  have  been  those  not 
favored  by  the  Institutions.  Since  the  insti- 
tutions control  the  pension  money  that  pro- 
vides virtually  the  only  fresh  flow  of  funds 
Into  the  market,  there  has  been  no  way  for 
these  stocks  to  go  but  down.  The  result,  as 
expressed  In  Securities  Industry  Assn.  (sia) 
testimony  before  Bentsen:  "When  the  valua- 
tion mechanism  is  distorted,  the  whole  cap- 
ital formation  process — and  the  nation — 
suffers." 

HXaO    PSTCHOLOGT    AND    STABVATION 

While  one  product  of  the  Institutional 
philosophy  of  concentration  (less  politely 
known  as  "herd  psychology")  is  equity  un- 
dernourishment for  nonglamour  ccxnpanies 
of  any  size,  another  Is  equity  starvation  for 
small  and  emerging  oompanles  of  almost 
every  type.  Few  big  banks— and  the  top  20 
VS.  banks  control  48%  of  all  America's 
trust  and  pension  assets — will  consider  In- 
vestments In  companies  capitalized  at  lees 
Uian  >6-mlLllon.  Chalkley  J.  Hambleton,  pres- 
ident of  the  Harris  Trust  <k  Savings  Bank 
in  Chicago,  a  forward-looking  bank  that  is 
the  nation's  12th  largeat  in  terms  of  trust 
assets,  says  the  $6-mllllon  worth  of  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  Is  the  :j^ialleat  situ- 
ation in  which  Harris  Trust  would  Invest — 
"but  we  would  much  prefer  a  tninimum  ©f 
$60-mllllon." 

Morgan  Ouaranty  Is  unquestionably  the 
most  progressive  of  the  really  big  banks  in 
its  seeking  out  of  smaller  companies  as  po- 
tential Investments:  Whereas  First  National 
City  Bank  and  Bankers  Trust  are  Invested 
in  about  400  companies  each,  and  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  in  around  260,  Morgan  la  in- 
vested in  569.  Callaway  told  the  Bentsen 
committee  that  the  bank  had  established  two 
funds:  one  specializing  in  "smaller  com- 
panies, defined  as  those  with  market  capital- 
izations of  up  to  $lOO-mllllon."  and  another 
specializing  in  "small  to  medium  compa- 
nies,"  which  Morgan  defines  as  from  «100- 
mllllon  to  »S00-mllllon.  Although  the  bank 
invests,  through  these  funds,  in  some  268 
companies,  Callaway  allows  that  they  do  not 
represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  Morgan's 
equity  Investments.  Of  the  bank's  t21. 4- bil- 
lion in  common  stocks,  well  over  •19-billlon 
is  In  the  shares  of  "larger"  companies,  those 
with  capitalizations  of  more  than  •£00-mil- 
llon.  Moreover,  Callaway  says  that  "while 
I'm  sure  we  have  Invested  in  companies  with 
capitalizations  of  as  lltUe  as  $6-mllllon,  we'd 
have  to  be  really  Interested  to  do  so." 

If  institutions  are  limiting  themselves  to 
corporations  worth  $£-million — or,  as  in  most 


cases,  a  great  deal  more — It  is  evident  that 
equity  capital  for  emerging  companies  is 
going  to  have  to  come  from  somewhere  else. 
The  same  Is  true  of  nonglamour  companies— 
that  overwhelming  majority  of  small,  medi- 
um, and  large  companies  whose  Ladustrles 
Just  do  not  Interest  the  Institutions.  The 
major  potential  source,  because  of  his  pro- 
pensity to  save  8%  to  8%  (»50-bUlion  a 
year)  of  his  disposable  income,  is  the  indi- 
vidual invested. 

Just  as  Bentsen's  prime  concern  in  estab- 
lishing his  committee  was  the  new  institu- 
tional dominance  of  the  markets,  so  one  of 
his  primary  objectives  Is  to  bring  the  indi- 
vidual investor  back.  Several  witnesses,  how- 
ever, raised  questions  about  his  absence. 
Morgan  Guaranty's  Callaway,  as  noted,  ques- 
tioned whether  the  individual  liad  ever  gone. 
And  Merrill  Lynch's  Regan  suggested  that 
he  might  be  coming  b«u;k  already.  Regan 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  MerriU  Lyncii  Is 
opening  new  accounts  at  'the  tiighest  rate 
in  our  history" — a  sentiment  echoed  by 
Paine  Webber's  Davant  and  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions) by  brokers  all  over  the  VS,  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  Business  Week. 

One  explanation  was  provided  by  Stan 
West,  research  director  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange:  "Qiven  the  well-publlclzed  prob- 
lems of  the  Street,  a  lot  of  shareholders  may 
be  switching  to  well -capitalized  firms  as  a 
matter  of  self -protection.  These  people  show 
up  as  new  accounu  at  Merrill  Lynch,  even 
though  they're  not  new  shareowners.  And 
when  a  firm  like  Reynolds  takes  over  Courts 
in  AUanta,  the  people  that  go  with  Courts' 
registered  representatives  to  Reynolds  won't 
show  up  as  new  account  openings.  But.  If 
Courts'  R.  Rs  talce  them  to  Robinson- 
Humphrey  [another  AUanta  firm]  they'll 
show  up  as  new." 

Just  as  cctosolldations  produce  new  ac- 
coimts  for  some  firms  without  actixally  bring- 
ing new  investors  into  the  market,  so  do 
liquidations.  The  48,000  Investors  who  had 
accounts  at  Weis  Seciirltles  will  show  up  as 
new  accounts  somewhere,  even  U  all  they  do 
is  liquidate  what  Is  left  of  their  holdings. 
WHZBX  IS  THE  Dn>nm>TrAi.r 
In  any  case,  however  many  accounts  are 
opened.  Individual  business  In  the  equities 
market  is  off  sharply.  Through  Aug.  10,  busi- 
ness on  the  Annex— which  Is  dominated  more 
than  70%  by  individuals'  trading — was  off 
32%,  in  relation  to  the  same  period  last  year; 
business  on  the  Big  Board — which  is  dom- 
inated to  about  the  same  extent  by  tnstltu- 
tloHs— was  by  contrast  off  only  7%.  If  the 
Individual  was  Indeed  coming  back  he  was 
doing  so  very  slowly. 

Furthermore.  Business  Week's  survey 
showed  that  many  erstwhile  investors  tiad 
grave  doubts  about  coming  back  to  the  mar- 
ket at  aU : 

Gary  A.  Daum,  administrative  vice-presi- 
dent of  General  Nutrition  Corp.,  a  Pittsburgh 
food  supplements  retailer,  says:  "I'm  a  gam- 
bler by  Instinct,  and  I  sUll  have  a  yearning 
to  play  the  market.  But  not  now.  There's  too 
much  risk  involved,  because  the  worth  of  a 
company  no  longer  determines  the  value  of 
Its  stock.  Stocks  move  to  the  pre8aur«s  of 
big  investors." 

Other  Investors  find  the  Interest  rates  on 
fixed  Income  securities  too  tempting  for 
equities  to  appear  attractive.  Says  Barry  E. 
Tague,  an  Investor  who  Is  vice-chairman 
of  the  Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washington 
Stock  Exchange:  "It's  that  time  now  when 
you  should  be  content  with  9%  on  your 
money,  and  go  fishing  for  a  while." 

And  others,  of  course,  are  indeed  girding 
their  loins  and  preparing  to  reenter  the  fray. 
For  example,  David  W.  Baton,  a  Los  Angeles 
management  consultant.  Is  anxious  to  get 
back — despite  punishing  losass  in   1988-68: 
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"I  bought  companies  at  $35  that  are  going 
for  7<."  he  says. 

It  Is  perhaps  investors  like  Fred  Torres, 
general  sales  manager  of  Cleveland's  Wood- 
hill  Chemical  Co..  who  represent  the  biggest 
challenge  to  the  Bentsen  committee.  Torres 
says  he  has  "definitely  lost  confidence  in  the 
stock  market,"  and  he  has  cut  his  invest- 
ments to  perhaps  20%  of  wtiat  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  For  one  thing,  he  has  bought 
a  house.  For  another,  he  has  put  some  of 
the  money  into  bonds.  And  he  has  been 
"shaken  by  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
brokerage  industry."  Torres  had  money  in  an 
account  with  Dempsey-Tegeler,  another 
brokerage  firm  that  went  under,  and  he  says 
"I  almost  never  did  get  that  thing  straight- 
ened out." 

If  many  people  feel  as  do  Torres  and  most 
of  the  ex-investors  in  Business  Week's  sam- 
ple, Bentsen  faces  a  severe  struggle  to  get 
them  back  In  the  equity  market. 

One  additional  difficulty  In  doing  so  is 
noted  by  former  SEC  chairman  O.  Bradford 
Cook.  He  feels  that,  in  these  days  of  Increased 
Social  Security  and  Improved  pension  possi- 
bilities, many  of  the  sort  of  people  who  once 
Invested  In  the  stock  market  to  build  up  a 
nest  egg  no  longer  do  so.  Instead,  feeling  that 
their  nest  egg  needs  wUl  bo  taken  care  of, 
and  dlslllu.sloned  by  market  gyrations  and 
manipulations,  they  lo<A  to  other  outlets  for 
spare  money  and  savings.  Among  the  most 
important.  Cook  suggests,  may  be  second 
homes. 

The  present  prospects  for  raising  large 
amounts  of  fresh  equity  capital  from  these 
Investors  appear  bleak.  Indeed,  these  pros- 
pects appear  downright  forbidding  when  the 
third  basic  source  of  equity  is  also  consid- 
ered— for  the  ventxire  capitalists  are  not  able 
to  provide  more  than  a  tiny  percentage  of 
what  Is  needed. 

No  exact  figure  exists  on  how  much  the 
equity  venture  capitalists  do  provide,  but  the 
generally  accepted  figure  is  tlOO-mUIlon  a 
year. 

HOW  U.S.  INDUSTRY'S  CASH  NEEDS  SOAR 
III!  biHkm]  of  doHan] 
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Source:  Mcfiraw-Hill. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  ot 
equity  capital  that  VS.  companies  require. 
Obviously,  too,  although  some  venture  capi- 
talists are  now  taking  advantage  of  low  p/e 
multiples  to  move  in  on  relatively  large  busl- 
nesase,  they  only  invest,  in  prlncipleT^  a 
rather  restrictive  type  of  company:  the  type 
that  can  provide  them,  as  Leroy  W.  Sinclair 
of  Technimetrlcs  says,  "with  at  least  40%  on 
their  investment,  compounded  anninOly." 

BTAMTUr    CAJ>TTAL     IS     TTOHT 

Venture  oapltallats  are  now  able  to  make 
investments  on  terms  that  attract  them.  Mys 


Stanley  M.  Rubel,  who  runs  his  own  venture 
capital  ooiLsulttng  firm  in  Clilcago.  "because 
a  lot  of  companies  are  desperate  for  capital. " 
Despite  this  demand,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  as  much  money  Is  available  for  ventur- 
ing as  ever,  an  anomalous  situation  has  de- 
veloped. "Startup  capital  is  tight,"  Rubel 
aays.  "More  venture  capital  money  is  flowing 
into  secondary  financing,  because  venture 
capitalists  are  waiting  to  see  how  companies 
perform  before  they  Invest," 

This  Impression  Is  confirmed  by  ventiire 
capttaiilsts  themselvee — such  as  Edgar  F. 
Helzer,  of  Chicago's  Heizer  Oo.  Because  of 
low  multiples  in  the  stock  market,  he  says 
"startup  investcMi  dont  see  their  stock  being 
tradeable  for  five  or  six  years,  and  they're 
backing    off    from    startup    investing." 

The  multiples  that  venturlsts  are  looking 
for  moreover  are  clearly  very  different  from 
those  being  paid  these  days  on  most  emerg- 
ing companies.  It  Is  evident,  tc»,  that  whUe 
there  Is  equity  ready,  waiting,  and  to  spare 
for  a  new  Polaroid,  an  Itek,  or  a  Digital 
Equipment,  venture  capitalists  are  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  equity  problems  of  8todg:l«r, 
more  basic,  less  spectacular  companies. 

Here,  in  fact.  Is  one  of  the  most  exasperat- 
ing exarr^jles  of  the  waste  that  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  two-tier  market.  Venture  capitalists 
have  plenty  of  money  available  for  the  right 
deal.  Indeed,  they  are  scrambling  over  each 
other  to  get  into  the  deals  that  oBer  some 
prospect  of  venture  capital-sized  returns  In 
the  same  way  among  the  few  established 
companies  that  qualify  for  institutional  in- 
terest, there  is  no  practical  limit  on  the 
amount  of  equity  available.  This  Is,  says 
Paine  Webber's  Davant,  an  effect  of  the  Insti- 
tutionalization of  savings.  Says  Davant; 
"Where  decisions  are  made  by  a  handftil  of 
money  managers.  Instead  of  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Individuals,  only  the  Institutional 
darlings  are  able  to  sell  equity." 

An  excellent  example  is  Digital  Equipment, 
A  "religion"  stock  aa  far  as  institutions  are 
concerned.  It  recently  sold  750,000  shares  to 
bring  In  some  »86-mllllon.  Digital's  p/e  was 
then  40,  and  it  Is  interesting  to  note  the  pri- 
mary object  of  its  offering :  the  repayment  of 
Diktat's  bank  debt.  By  paying  off  the  debt 
with  capital  obtained  at  40  times  its  earn- 
ings, the  cc«np«uiy  would  be  able  to  improve 
these  «imlng8  still  further,  thus,  conceivably, 
iustifying  the  institution's  putting  an  even 
loftier  multiple  on  Its  sto<^. 

TRX     XtTKOPKAK     PATTESN 

DlgifU  Equipment  illustrates  another 
problem  put  by  C.  V.  Wood  to  the  Bentsen 
committee :  "Will  Amerloa  follow  the  pattern 
of  Europe — where  the  economy  is  ccoitrolled 
by  a  few  great  banlOng  houses?"  While  the 
concept  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  VS..  it  no 
longer  appears  altogether  Implaxisible.  Tht 
economist  Richard  Scott-Ram  says:  "Unless 
w©  can  get  the  stock  market  back  on  course, 
many  companies  won't  be  able  to  raise  equity 
capital.  The  banits  are  going  to  be  called  on 
to  provide  most  flnA.noing — j^ist  as  they  do  In 
Germany." 

As  part  of  the  "XJnlversalbank"  or  total 
financial  services  concept  that  character- 
izes the  German  banking  system,  the  banks 
there  function  as  the  only  underwriters. 
They  are  heavy  purchasers  of  the  issues  they 
sell,  with  the  result  that  they  maintain 
absolute  authority  over  a  large  part  of  Ger- 
man industry.  Bentsen  says  some  observers 
estimate  that  60%  of  German  business  is 
now  effectively  controlled   by  banks. 

Woodrow  Wilson  noted  In  1911  that.  "The 
great  monopoly  In  this  country  Is  the  monop- 
oly of  money."  The  investment  policies  of 
banks  are  now  preventing  most  companies 
from  raising  equity  capital  and  obliging 
them  to  come  l>ack  to  their  bankers  for  bor- 
rowings. One  of  Miami's  leading  b*nk  offi- 


cials says  frankly  that  the  kind  of  com- 
panies that  generally  go  to  the  public  for 
risk  capital,  and  are  currently  stymied,  now 
have  to  pay  a  %  to  2%%  above  prims  for 
expansion  money — plus  compensation  bal- 
ances. At  that  rate,  companies  are  effectively 
paying  14%  to  16%. 

Although  few  companies  relish  the  idea  of 
paying  tliis  sort  of  short-term  interest  cost, 
they  may  find  the  tho\ight  of  locking  them- 
selves into  today's  levels  of  long-term  in- 
terest rates  even  more  distasteful.  Econcunlst 
Paul  Markowski,  a  vice-president  of  Lald- 
law-Coggestiall,  reckons  that  any  company 
with  a  credit  rating  lower  than  baa  woiUd 
have  to  pay  10V4  %  or  mors  oti  long-term 
money  today.  This  means  in  effect,  that 
smaller  companlcrs.  and  those  of  medium  or 
lower  quaUty,  have  nowhere  to  turn  but 
their  banks.  The  reason  is  mat  public  mar- 
keting of  debt  at  10U,%,  as  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral discovered  three  years  ago,  is  Just  not 

As  for  private  placements,  volume  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year  soared  to  an  aU-tlme 
high,  with  lenders  expanding  from  the  tradi- 
tional smaU  band  of  huge  "life"  companies 
to  include  more  than  a  thousand  varied  in- 
stitutions; among  them  are  savings  and 
loans.  Insurance  companies  of  aU  sorts  and 
sizes,  and  pension  plans.  However,  the  "let- 
ter stock"  flascos  of  1969-70  have  dulled  in- 
stitutional taste  for  private  equity  deals 
and— with  the  exception  of  some  convertible 
preferred— private  pUcements  now  consist 
almost  entirely  of  debt.  In  any  case  as 
Markowski  observes,  smaller  and  non-blue 
chip  companies  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
tap  the  institutions  in  the  private  market— 
unless  they're  wiUlng  to  give  up  control." 

INTEaUAl.    SOOBCES    AkX    OBTIMC    UP 

This  points  up  the  crucial  problem  that  is 
about  to  confront  the  management  of  almost 
every  UB.  company  outside  the  Institutions- 
favorite  50"— If  indeed  it  is  not  already 
staring  them  in  the  face.  ' 

Corporate  capital  expenditures  are  now 
runmng  at  around  «100.blllion  a  year  Be- 
tween now  and  1985  ( box) .  they  are  expected 
to  total  well  over  a  trillion  dollars  In  the 
last  two  years,  corporations  have  been  able 
to  rely  more  heavUy  than  usual  on  retained 
earnings,  partly  because  profits  have  been  so 
high  partly  because-owing  to  dividend  re- 
strictions—they  have  been  limited  in  the 
wnount  they  could  pay  out  to  stockholders 
Now  this  situation  has  changed  in  two  kev 
ways.  First,  shareholders  are  allowed  higher 
dividends,  and  indicatioos  from  WaU  Street 
are  that  they  are  going  to  demand  them  Sec- 
ond, as  Salomon  Broa.'  Kauftnan  prtnta  out- 

^^h""^?"*  P,"'^^  ^  «°'°8  to  come  down, 
and  n^rnal  cash  generation  is  going  to 
slow."  For  equity  capital,  in  otheV^rds 
corporations  must  look  much  more  to  ex- 
ternal sources. 

When  they  do,  their  welcome  is  likely  to  be 
more  frigid  than  many  of  them  Vm^ 
^o*«lne  in  nightmares.  Jim  Davant  stweses 
that  many  of  the  hundreds  of  equity  offer- 
ings that  have  been  wlthdra^  this  vear 
could  have  been  sold-'nf  the  managements 
bad  been  willing  to  accept  6  or  lOttai.  eara- 
^,  where  they  had  been  expecting  15  •• 
Economists  oonlirm  such  gloomy  predictions 
Kaufman  says:  "It's  a  question  of  price  If 
companies  have  the  earnings,  they  can  prx*- 
»bly  get  the  equity  money— if  theyTe  wmins 
to  pay  the  price."  Scott-R*m  feels  most  00^ 
panles  will  be  forced  to  seU  equity  at  ©Jriit 
or  nme  times  earnings,  or  less. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  is  this 
worth  it?  A,  Gary  Shilling,  the  chief  eooc- 
omist  of  tnvestment  bankers  White,  Weld, 
points  out  that,  already,  the  height  of  ■r»nvt 
companies'  debt-equity  ratios  may  force 
them  to  sell  equity  "at  multtples  they  wont 
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Ilka."  The  electric  utilities,  says  AT&T's  Scan- 
Ion  "are  being  obliged  to  sell  equity  at  or 
below  book  value.  They  don't  want  to  erode 
any  further  the  Intereet  coverage  on  their 
debt." 

But  tor  thousands  of  companies  selling 
"below  book,"  this  option  Is  hardly  practl- 
cable.  Tom  Klllefer,  vice-president  for  fi- 
nance at  Chrysler  Corp.,  whose  stock  Is  sell- 
ing at  $24  against  a  book  value  of  nearly  $60, 
says:  "We  Just  couldnt  do  an  Issue  of  equity 
In  these  circumstances.  It  doeent  make 
sense,  and  the  stockholders  would  never 
tolerate  the  dilution."  Clirysler,  happily,  can 
finance  expansion  Internally:  but  what  hap- 
pens to  a  less  fortunate  company — such  as 
a  steelmaker  with  less  cash  flow  and  a  lower 
rate  of  return?  "You  have  a  heart-breaking 
decision,"  fCUlefer  suggests.  "You  pay  the 
money,  or  you  put  off  your  plans."  W.  B. 
Beyer,  chairman  of  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
leaves  little  doubt  of  what  bis  company's 
answer  would  be.  "We're  not  Interested  In 
maintaining  a  share  of  Industry."  Boyer  says. 
"We're  Interested  In  profits.  If  that  means  we 
have  to  contract  the  company,  we'll  do  It." 

QtrXSTIONS  AND  ANSWKSS 

Unless  Bentsen  and  his  committee  can 
come  up  with  some  solutions  to  U.S.  corpo- 
rations' capital  crunch,  It  Is  clear  that 
choices  and  prospects  for  many  of  these  com- 
panies are  less  than  brilliant.  Like  Republic, 
they  can  cut  down  or  cut  back.  They  can 
go  deeper  into  debt.  They  can.  If  their  earn- 
ings are  presently  high  enough,  raise  equity 
capital  by  seUlng  stock  at  ridiculously  low 
multiples — a  process  eventually  as  harmful, 
since  It  cuts  down  earnings  per  share,  as 
an  excessive  reliance  on  debt. 

There  are  basically  four  ways  Bentsen  can 
move  to  solve  the  problem : 

1.  By  placing  limits  on  the  dominance  of 
Institutions.  Almost  everyone  who  has  ex- 
amined the  question  feels  that  some  sort  of 
action  Is  essential.  The  exchanges  agree.  The 
SIA  agrees.  Don  Regan  agrees.  Wood  agrees, 
vehemently.  Even  some  Institutions  jigree  by 
Implication — since  they  say  they  self-Impose 
certain  limits.  In  theory,  already. 

Bentsen  favors  formalizing  such  limita- 
tions, to  the  extent  of  setting  a  limit  on 
how  much  of  a  company  any  one  Institution 
can  hold.  He  also  favors  the  bill  recently  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
(D-N.J.),  under  which  Institutions  would  be 
obliged  to  stop  concealing  their  holdings  and 
their  trading,  through  prompt,  regular  dis- 
closure of  both. 

The  advantages  of  such  measures  are  evi- 
dent. Surveys  by  the  NYSE,  and  SIA,  and 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  all  reveal  one  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  Individual's  absence 
from  the  market.  As  OM's  Roche  puts  It: 
"More  than  seven  out  of  10  believe  the 
market  Is  manipulated." 

2.  By  encouraging  both  Institutions  and 
Individuals  to  Invest  In  "nonlnstltutlonal" 
stocks.  Regan,  who  would  like  to  see  Institu- 
tions make  public  all  their  transactions 
monthly  or  even  weekly,  says:  "I  can  see  no 
logical  objection  to  the  point  that  the  new 
power  of  Institutions  puts  on  them  a  new 
reeponslbUlty  to  disclose  quickly."  Were  they 
to  do  so,  and  were  each  Institution  to  be 
limited  to,  say,  3%  of  any  company,  the 
benefits  to  the  market  would  certainly  be 
at  least  twofold. 

Plrst,  there  would  be  a  steady  Inflow  of 
Institutional  cash  Into  the  stocks  of  hun- 
dreds of  sound  corporations  that,  despite 
steady  and  even  startling  earnings  growth, 
have  not  benefited  from  this  Infiow,  simply 
because  they  were  not  numbered  among  the 
Institutions'  favored  few.  Second,  the  fact 
that  this  process  was  taking  place,  and  that 
because  of  disclosure  it  was  seen  to  be  taking 
place,  would  also  encoxirage  Individuals  to 
Invest    again.    Some    auttaorltlea,    such    M 
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Charles  P.  O'Hay.  senior  vice-president  and 
director  of  research  at  the  Provident  National 
Bank  in  Philadelphia.  beUeve  tiiat  the  mere 
existence  of  the  Bentsen  committee  and  its 
leanings  are  exerting  a  healthy  effect  on 
securities  prices.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  hun- 
dreds of  low  p/e  stocks  have  advanced  while 
a  series  of  "superglamors"  such  as  IBM,  Avon. 
Merck,  and  Polaroid  have  hit  or  approached 
new  1973  lows.  This  at  least  suggeeU  that  the 
movement  Is  under  way. 

Regan  would  also  like  to  see  a  greater 
effort  by  the  banks  to  assist  the  development 
of  emerging  companies.  "They're  the  ones 
that  can  afford  it,"  he  says  with  emphasis. 
But  whatever  the  banks  can  be  encour- 
aged to  do,  the  main  burden  of  financing 
emerging  companies  with  equity  will  still  fall 
on  tiie  Individual.  Nashviile  broker  J.  C. 
Bradford  says:  "The  InsUtutlons  always  want 
the  hot  Issues  but  are  usually  unwilling  to 
buy  the  ordinary  ones.  I'd  say  90%  of  an 
average  Issue  goes  to  our  retail  customers." 
The  PhUadelphla  firm  of  Suplee-Mosley,  Inc.. 
Is  typical  of  the  underwriters  who  nommlly 
bring  half  a  dozen  new  companies  public 
each  year,  and  who  depend  on  the  individual 
Investor  to  do  so.  'This  year,"  says  Senior 
Vice-President  William  Z.  Suplee  IH,  "well 
be  lucky  to  do  one." 

3.  By  increasing  the  market  participation 
of  individuals.  Bentsen  Is  leaning  toward 
some  sort  of  relief  on  tax  treatment  of 
gains — and  everyone  concerned  with  the 
health  of  the  equity-raising  markets  seems 
to  agree  that  it  is  essential.  QE's  Jones  ad- 
mits that  this  may  be  contrary  to  "the  rhet- 
oric of  loopholes  "  but  stresses:  "Our  present 
tax  structure  has  a  vigorous  bias  against 
private  saving  and  capital  attraction."  Equity 
would  seem  to  demand  some  adjustment. 
Morgan  Guaranty's  Callaway  makes  the 
point  that  taxes  put  the  Individual  investor 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  competi- 
tion with  the  institutions,  and  Bentsen 
notes  that  the  "mdlrect  tax  subsidy"  from 
tiie  Treasury  to  private  pensions  alone  Is 
estimated  at  $3  billion  to  $4  blUion  a  year. 
Even  on  long-term  capital  gains,  the  SIA 
points  out,  the  individual  can  wind  up  losing 
very  nearly  half  of  any  profit  when  state  and 
city  taxes,  and  a  basic  federal  tax  rate,  which 
now  reaches  36Vi%,  are  factored  into  the 
whole  equation. 

Regan  proposes  replacing  this  with  a  slid- 
ing scale  to  provide  a  taxblte  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  an  asset  is 
held.  His  range:  30%  after  six  months, 
descending  to  10%  after  five  to  seven  years. 
He  makes  the  point  that  a  large  factor  In 
most  assets'  appreciation  is  Inflation,  and  he 
does  not  see  why  Investors  should  be  taxed 
on  this  unwanted  ingredient  of  their  profit. 
SIA  Chairman  John  C.  Whitehead  also  pro- 
poses a  sliding  scale  and  demonstrates  that 
the  present  level  of  capital  gains  taxation  Is 
actually  keeping  large  amounts  of  revenue 
from  the  government.  At  least  J200-bllllon  of 
capital  gains  are  "locked  in,"  Whitehead  ex- 
plains. If  jxist  half  of  these  were  unlocked, 
and  If  they  were  taxed  at  20%,  they  would 
produce  a  bonus  of  120-bUllon  for  the  Treas- 
ury. The  market  can  also  benefit:  By  their 
nature,  holdings  of  high-flyers  such  as  IBM 
and  Xerox  account  for  a  preponderance  of 
locked -In  gains;  were  these  gains  to  be  un- 
leashed, economists  believe,  a  hefty  propor- 
tion would  gravitate  Into  "value"  securities 
with  lower  multiples. 

In  the  view  of  Regan,  Whitehead,  and  the 
NYSE's  Needham,  equity  would  seem  to  call 
for  some  revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
losses,  particularly  If  individuals  are  to  In- 
vest again  In  the  relatively  hlgh-rtsk  situa- 
tions represented  by  most  emerging  compa- 
nies. Regan  and  Whitehead  suggest,  simply, 
that  the  tax  treatment  of  losses  should  match 
that  of  gains.  Needham  proposes  raising  In- 


vestcH«'  loss  deduction  from  its  present  •1,000 
to  $5,000.  He  also  favors  treating  brokerage 
commissions  as  "Investment  expenses,"  de- 
ductible against  ordinary  mcome.  Bentsen 
says  he  U  "very  sympatheUc"  to  that  Idea. 

4.  By  making  foreigners  and  their  surplus 
dollars  more  welcome.  "Foreigners,"  says  Mer- 
rill Lynch's  Regan,  "find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  we  seem  to  want  to  make  It  hard 
for  them  to  Invest  In  our  securities."  One 
particular  bugbear  is  the  tax  (generaUy 
30%)  the  UB.  withholds  from  dividends  and 
Interest  due  foreign  Investors.  Regan  told 
the  Bentsen  conunlttee  that  Merrill  Lynch 
could  sell  an  estimated  15%  to  30%  more 
U.S.  common  stock  abroad  if  withholding 
were  ended.  He  said:  "There  Is  lots  of  money 
out  there  looking  for  a  happy  home." 

Indeed  there  is.  John  Scanlon  spent  last 
week  with  AT&T  dhalrman  John  D.  deButta 
talking  with  Investors  In  London,  Paris, 
Zurich.  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam.  Says  Scan- 
lon: "There  are  those  vast  pools  of  dollars 
accumtilated  abroad,  maybe  tlOO-bllllon.  I 
think  It  would  be  good  to  eliminate  this 
[withholding  tax)   deterrent." 

If  foreigners  can  be  encouraged  to  increase 
their  investment,  if  Individual  U.8.  Investors' 
confidence  can  be  repaired,  much  of  the  erst- 
while robust  health  of  America's  capital-rais- 
ing process  may  be  restored.  Most  Important, 
as  Whitehead  told  the  Bentsen  committee: 
"Distortions  caused  by  Institutional  domi- 
nance must  be  corrected  If  national  markets 
are  again  to  do  their  Job  of  allocating  re- 
sources, and  attracting  new  capital  to  risk 
situations  popular  and  unpopular,  large  and 
small." 

Bentsen  recently  told  Business  Week:  "We 
don't  want  a  situation  In  this  country  like 
you  have  In  Germany."  As  he  said  In  the  Sen- 
ate; "Mr.  President,  unlees  changes  are  made 
In  the  current  Investment  picture,  I  am 
concerned  we  will  see  many  of  our  companies 
acquired  by  foreign  Interests,  while  those 
which  retain  U.3.  ownership  will  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  few  Institutions." 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  ^ouse 
had  passed  the  following  bills  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toy 
Louie  Lin  Heong; 

H.R.  1356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ann  E. 
Shepherd; 

H  R.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Alicia  Sierra; 

H.R.  1376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle; 

HJl.  1403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majowlcz; 

H  R.  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Hwa 
KooKim; 

HJt.  1965.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa 
Ines  D'Ella; 

HJl.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella; 

H.R.  3614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Oavlna  A.  Palacay; 

HJl.  2628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
KosanoTlc; 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  f or  tbs  rellsf  ot  ICrs. 


Nguong  Thl  tran  (formerly  Nguyen  Thl 
Nguong,   A18707-478D/3); 

HJt  3207.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Enid  R.  Pope; 

HJl.  3334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdee  Rlos; 

HJl.  3754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bruna  Tumi,  Orazlella  Tumi,  and  AntoneUo 
Tumi; 

H.R.  6829.  An  act  for  the  reUaf  of  Mr.  Jose 
Antonio  Trias;  and 

HJl.  8217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty  cer- 
tain equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  In  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  Januarv 
6,  1971.  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  278)  for 
the  relief  of  Manuela  C.  Bonlto  with 
amendments  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naovo 
Campbell; 

8.  89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang    (Kuay    Hong    Chang); 

S  396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co.; 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, to  authorize  the  continuation  of 
assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,   and  for  other  purposes;    and 

8.  2419.  An  act  to  correct  typographical 
and  clerical  errors  In  Public  Law  93-86. 


HOUSE  BILI£  REFERRED 
The  following  biUs  were  severally  read 
twice   by    their    titles   and   referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toy 
Louie  Lin  Heong; 

HJl.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anr^  e. 
Shepherd;  ^^ 

HJi.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Alicia  Sierra; 

HJl.  1376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle; 

HJl.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majowlcz; 

HJl.  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Hwa 
KooKlm; 

H.R.  1955.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
Ines  D'Ella;  ^^ 

H.R.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Carlos  Recalde  Martorella; 

HJl.  2614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M». 
Oavlna  A.  Palacay; 

HJl.  2628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anka 
Kosanovlc; 

HJl.  3043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Nguong  Thl  tran  (fwrnerly  Nguyen  Thl 
Nguong,  A13707-473D/3); 

HJl.  3207.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs 
Bnld  R.  Pope; 

HJl.  3334.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rlos; 

HJl.  3764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Bruna  Tumi.  Grazlella  Tumi,  and  AntoneUo 
Tumi;  and 

HJl.  8829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr 
Jose  Antonio  Trias;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  \rtiere  the  entries  were  made  In  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  Jan- 
uary 6,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance." 
CXIX 2062-^Part  30 


FURTHER  (X)NTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  727.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  reecdutlon  (HJ.  Res.  727)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  which  had  been  repwrted 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  third  proviso  of  section  101 
(a)  (4)  of  such  Joint  resolutk)n  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  aggregate  amount  made  available  to  each 
local  educational  agency  under  title  I-A  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  shaU  not  be  less  than  85  i>er 
centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
that  purpose  for  1973;". 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program 
which  discriminates  among  petroleum  mar- 
keters m  the  method  of  establishing  prices 
for  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  October  1,  1973,  the  commit- 
tee approved  House  Joint  Resolution  727 
with  an  amendment,  and  voted  the  reso- 
lution reported  to  the  Senate. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  provide  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  those  programs  and  activities  of 
the  government  for  which  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  have  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

The  original  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1974  was  enacted  on  July  1. 
1973,  and  became  Public  Law  93-52.  It 
contained  a  termination  date  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973.  The  pending  resolution 
would  extend  that  date  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Of  the  13  regular  appropriation  bills 
that  Congress  will  consider  this  year, 
3  have  been  signed  by  the  President, 
1  is  awsdting  the  President's  signature, 
5  have  been  passed  by  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  and 
are  either  awaiting  conference  or  in 
some  stage  of  the  conference  process,  1 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  but  hsis 
not  yet  passed  the  Senate,  and  3 — 
the  bills  for  foreign  operations,  the  De- 


fense Department,  and  military  con- 
struction— lack  necessary  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  terms  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  727  are  explained  in 
the  committee  report.  The  committee 
recommends  the  same  version  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  was  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
In  so  doing,  the  committee  has  deleted 
section  2  and  section  3  of  the  resolution 
as  it  came  over  from  the  House  of  Rq>- 
resentatives.  Those  two  sections  were 
added  to  the  resolution  on  the  House 
floor. 

Section  2  and  section  3  are  as  foUows: 
Sic.  2.  The  third  proviso  of  section  101(a) 
(4)  of  such  Joint  resolution  u  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  aggregate  amount  made  available  to  each 
local  educational  agency  under  title  I-A  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  shaU  not  be  less  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  amount  made  available  for  that  pur- 
p»06e  for  1973;". 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  fiinds  made  available 
by  this  Act  Bhall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a 
program  which  discriminates  among  petro- 
leum marketers  in  the  method  of  estabUshlng 
prices  for  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  a 
continuing  rescdution  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  amendments  of  this  nature, 
but  the  passage  of  this  resolutlrai  is 
necessary  to  insure  orderly  continuation 
of  those  functions  of  the  Government  for 
which  appropriations  have  not  yet  been 
enacted,  and  I  urge  its  early  adoption, 
because  the  date  of  the  original  continu- 
ing resolution  has  already  expired. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  two 
sections  of  the  amendment  be  regarded 
as  separate  amendments  and  so  consid- 
ered during  the  processing  of  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  Under  rule  XVm,  the  Senator 
has  the  right  to  divide  the  amendment, 
and  siiice  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made  that  request,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider section  2  and  section  3  of  the  Joint 
resolution  separately. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  that 
there  be  a  division  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  committee  amendment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  first  part  he 
wishes  to  consider  Is  the  porticm  from 
line  8  on  page  1  to  line  3  on  page  2' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  line 
8  on  page  1  through  line  3  on  page  2. 
which  would  be  the  first  amendment, 
and  the  second  amendment  would  be  all 
of  section  3,  from  line  4  through  line  8 
on  page  2. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished fri«id  that  I  favor  the  divi- 
sion of  tbe  question,  and  I  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  second  portion  which  deals 
with  lines  4  through  8  on  page  2. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  welL 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion, then.  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part 
Oif  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALi,.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
part  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OoviRN) .  The  pending  business  is  the 
committee  amendment,  which  has  been 
divided.  The  pending  questiwi  is  on  the 
first  part  of  the  committee  amendment, 
beginning  on  line  8,  page  1.  and  continu- 
ing through  line  3  on  page  2 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  address  myself  to  that  amendment 

CAU.  or  THx  sou, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmti. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  464  Leg.] 
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AUcen 

AUen 

Baker 

Be&U 

Bentaen 

Cotton 

CTurtU 


Pulbrlght 

Oumey 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Janu 

McClellan 


McOovem 

MoDtoya 

aiblcoff 

Schwelker 

Talmadge 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  presence  of  absent  Senators 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Abouresk 
BarUett 
Bellmon 
Bennett 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Burdlck 

BjTd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Cblles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dole 

Dotnenlcl 
Dommtck 
Ea^^leton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Pannin 


Fong 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Ortflln 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaakeU 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruaka 

Buddleston 

Hughea 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClure 

UcOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Mow 

Uuskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pdi 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tart 
Tower 
Tiuiney 
Welcker 
WUUams 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 

that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stxkhis),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts (Mr.  KxNwiDT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Br<x)k«).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bxicklit)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmowd), 
Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
friend. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pxarson)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

Mr.  JAVrre  and  Mr.  McCLELLAN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mjc.  President,  of  course 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President,    I 
wanted  to  observe.  Just  for  a  moment. 
that  I  was  waiting  for  someone  eisia  to 
come  to  the  floor. 
Very  well,  let  us  proceed. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roy  Mlllen- 
son,  of  the  minority  staff,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  this  debate 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Emon  Ma- 
honey,  of  my  staff,  may  have  floor  privi- 
leges during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Colbert 
King  and  Mr.  Michael  Smith  may  have 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roy  Katz, 
of  my  staff,  may  have  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESrOmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Joe  Carter  of 
my  staff,  may  have  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  flrst  part  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  strikes  out 
section  2  of  the  House  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  There 
are  about  a  dozen  conversations  around 
the  floor,  and  gatherings.  Could  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order  so  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  be  heard. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  basis 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  suspend  momentarily  until  we 
can  get  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  basis 
for  my  opposition  is  as  follows: 

Before  I  go  into  the  details,  may  I  say 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  that  hav- 
ing Uved  with  this  problem  for  some 
months  now  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  ap- 
preciation of  its  complexities.  We  are  all 
discussing  a  most  difficult  and  complex 
problem.  I  wish  to  afOrm  that  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee did  everything  they  could  to  try 
to  resolve  It  in  what  they  thought  was 
the  best  prescription  for  aU.  The  reason 
that  we  disagree  does  not  denigrate  In 
any  way  their  good  work  and  efforts  for 
all  of  us  to  try  to  resolve  this  matter. 

The  continuing  resolution  extends  the 
last  enacted  continuing  resolution,  now 
Public  Law  93-52.  And  the  particular 
matter  to  which  I  voice  my  opposition — 
and  by  the  way.  It  could  have  been  done 
by  an  amendment,  but  as  long  as  the 
Issue  was  raised  by  the  committee 
amendment,  It  might  as  well  be  argued 
on  that  score — relates  to  that  provision 
which  stipulates  that  no  State  will  re- 
ceive less  under  title  1  (a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
than  it  received  2  years  ago,  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  reascoi  stated  for  this  proviso  was 
to  forestall  diminution  in  these  title  1 
funds,  which  aggregate  in  round  figures 
about  $1,800  million,  so  that  no  State 
Is  to  receive  less  than  it  received  2  years 
ago.  in  fiscal  year  1972.  And  it  Is  used  to 
forestall  the  diminution  In  those  title  1 
funds  received  by  a  State  because  of  the 
use  of  the  1970  census  in  coimtlng  eligi- 
ble students  instead  of  the  1960  census 
which  hsid  been  used  in  prior  years. 
The  authorizing  legislation,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  requires  that  the  latest  available 
cens\is  figures  be  used. 

Here  Is  the  situation  which  affects  this 
matter.  Normally  we  hold  harmless  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  alloca- 
tion and  not  based  on  the  allocation  of 
2  years  ago  or  on  an  outdated  census. 
Thus,  using  the  fiscal  1972  base,  we  find 
that  some  States  which  were  reduced  In 
fiscal  1973  from  the  fiscal  1972  figure  are 
now  being  Increased  In  fiscal  1974  based 
solely  on  this  proviso  which  employs 
the  hold  harmless  base  of  2  years  ago. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  precedent  that 
could  encourage  "shopping  trips"  for  a 
"good  year"  in  future  legislation,  a  prec- 
edent which  we  will  very  much  regret. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  in  the  other 
body— the  so-called  Qule  amendment — 
made  a  fair  resolution  of  the  difficulties 
of  putting  the  money  where  the  children 
are,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  very  vivid 
and  proper  expression  to  use.  At  the  same 
time  It  not  so  seriously  reduces  the  share 
of  each  particular  district,  as  title  I  funds 
are  allocated,  in  effect,  by  local  educa- 
Uonal  districts.  It  is  an  effort  to  limit 
to  85  percent,  the  amount  which  such 
local  areas  might  lose  because  of  the 
dlmlnuUon  in  their  eligible  child  popu- 
lation, carrying  it  through  a  transition 
period. 

We  respond  to  the  85  percent  hold 
harmless  provision  agreed  to  In  the  other 
body  with  the  proposition  which  was. 
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quite  understandably,  that  the  local 
school  budget  adopted  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  be  very  seriously  em- 
barrassed by  some  of  the  reductions  im- 
posed on  the  local  school  districts  If  we 
did  not  have  some  kind  of  hold  harmless 
clause. 

We  feel  that  the  100  percent  State 
hold  harmless  provision,  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee, would  be  more  prejudicial  than 
it  would  be  to  the  basic  plmciple  of  put- 
ting the  money  where  the  children  are. 

We  are  told  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  endeavored  to  work  out 
a  compromise  In  req^ect  to  this  problem 
which  will  be  Incorporated  In  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  That  com- 
promise, from  what  we  know  about  it,  as 
far  as  my  State  Is  concerned,  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  worse  off  with  that 
compromise  than  if  we  took  the  appro- 
priations bill  as  tt  passed  the  House, 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  right  now. 


the  important  thing  Is  that  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  will  take  some  little 
while  to  pass,  and  when  passed  It  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  vetoed.  If  It 
is  vetoed — and  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  It  will  be — we  are  really  locked  In 
with  a  continuing  resolution  perhaps 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  ad- 
ministration's lawyers  say  that  when  a 
bill  Is  vetoed,  that  the  veto  wipes  It  out 
and  It  does  not  qualify  under  that  pro- 
vision of  the  continuing  resolution.  We 
are  taking  the  previous  continuing  res- 
olution and  just  extending  the  time.  It 
says  the  standard  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate In  the  continuing  resolution  shall 
obtain.  We  have  had  that  struggle  with 
the  administration  lawyers. 

Then  the  continuing  resolution  just 
continues  still  further.  And  we  are  all 
stuck  with  the  100  percent  State  hold 
harmless  provision  which  works  out  very 
inequitably,  as  Lhave  described. 

Mr.  Preslden'  I  have  had  printed  in 

TABLE  A 


the  Record  a  tabulation  which  Is  found 
on  page  32504  in  this  morning's  Rxcou>. 
a  reprint  of  which  Is  on  everyone's  desk. 
I  include  In  my  remarks  at  this  (mint 
tables  based  upon  an  appropriation  of 
roughly  $1.8  billion  for  UUe  I  of  the 
ESEA.  and  with  100  percent  of  the  hold 
harmless  provision  at  the  1972  level, 
which  is  the  first  column.  Then  the  sec- 
ond table  compares  that  with  what  would 
happen  in  fiscal  year  1974;  that  is.  In 
fiscal  year  1974  If  we  applied  this  par- 
ticular formula,  this  would  be  the  result. 
Also  we  analyze  what  happens  with  an 
85-percent  hold  harmless  provision 
■which  shows  that  a  majority  of  the 
States  do  better  than  they  would  with  a 
100-percent  hold  harmless  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
tables  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 


Stste 


Fiscal  yMf  1974  ^ 

fitcM  yMr  1974       ESEA  I.  p«n  A  Ptrcent  of 

ESEA  I.  part  A              cstimited  tofmuli 

MtimMed             illotments  Lots  or  nin  tlJotmant  with 

...%?!'!!"''                without  undarhoid  fiscal  ysar  1972 

with  1972  floor             1972  floor  hsimltss  floor 


A'*!)*™* J42.202,992  $22,685,091 

Alisk*-  4.108,676  4,745  528 

*"'on» 11.523,805  13,047,637 

A'kinMS 26,470.169  13.383,963 

Californij 151,796.957  183.335  748 

Colondo 14,061868  16.598.162 

Connectiort. 17.099.599  20,457,938 

D«l»wirt 8,649,464  4,212  224 

noridi 39,837.839  40  721904 

Gwrgis 42,1880fS  32.050,692 

"»*»" 4.636.313  5,594,705 

'<*»ho 3,977,755  4.307,637 

Illinois 82,549907  100027,048 

Indian* 20.487,387  24,353  714 

lo*» 16,645.654  12,594,561 

S*!"*' 12,478,897  11,930,161 

•<tntucky 38  302,224  23,014  304 

Louisiana 37,989,922  31,943,897 

•«»in« 6  549.274  7,617  589 

•«»f>land 24,621223  29,564,565 

Massachusttts 33,505,700  40,254,091 

•"'chigan 65,576,522  78,255  320 

•"■nntsot* 23,183.881  22,160.878 

Mississippi 44,154,990  22,829,237 

Missouri 28,547,584  24,025  663 

Montana 4.379,638  4.425.127 


+$19,517,901 

-636,852 

-1,523,832 

+  13,086,200 

-31,538.791 

+2,536,294 

-3,358,339 

-562.760 

-884,065 

+10, 137, 314 

-958, 392 

-329.882 

-17,477,141 

-3,866,327 

+4,051,093 

+548,736 

+  15,287.920 

+6, 046, 025 

-1  068  315 

-4,943,342 

-6,7«,391 

-12,678,798 

+  1,023,003 

+21, 325, 753 

+4,521,921 

-45,489 


186.04 

86.58 

88.32 

197  78 

88.80 

84.72 

83.58 

86.64 

97.83 

139.63 

82.87 

92.34 

82.53 

84.12 

132. 17 

104.60 

166.43 

118.93 

8S.98 

83.28 

83.24 

83.80 

104.66 

193. 41 

118.82 

98  97 


Fiscal  year  1974 
Fiscal  yasr  1974       ESEA  I,  part  A 


Stat* 


ESEA  I,  part  A 

•sbmated 

alMBwnts 

with  1972  floor 


•tfimatad 

aHotmants 

without 

1972  floor 


Loss  or  (Sin 

under  hold 

harmless 


Ptrcant  of 

formula 

altotment  with 

fiscal  yaar  1972 

floof 


Nebraska 18,461,135  P.789.028  +1672.107  108.63 

Ntvada 1.666,084  1,950,597  -284,513  85.4! 

NtwHampsMrs 2.801.095  3.304,210  -503,115  84.77 

NtwiOTSty 60,773,155  73.044.917  -12.271,762  83.20 

New  Mexico 11.203,896  10,614  276  +589,620  105.56 

NewYork 2S5.282,719  309,962.830  -54,680,111  82.36 

North  Csfolini 61.621,074  35,255,652  +26.365.422  174.78 

NorthDakota 5,447,877  4.140,123  +1,307,754  131.59 

Ohio 51.107,359  61.063.079  -9,955,720  83.70 

Oklahoma 20,300,817  17.010,041  +3,250,776  119.35 

Oraton 12,858,310  15,009,650  -2.151.340  85.67 

Pwinsylvama 74,583,599  88,482,429  -13,918,830  84.27 

(thodalsUnd 6,041,948  7.252.309  -1,210.361  83.31 

South  Carolina 37.107,533  18,991,562  +18.115.971  195.39 

South  Dakota 6,870.494  4,632,141  +2.238  353,  148.32 

TtnntssM 38.712,613  20,021,999  +18.690  611    -  193.35 

T«M». 93.439,492  81,923,055  +11  516  437  114.06 

Utrt 5.302.785  6,304,179  -i     .1.374  U.\l 

Varmoot 3.014,806  3.268.002  -253,196  92.25 

Viriini* 37,084,416  29,347,081  +7,737,335  126.36 

Washinftox 19,676,262  23,307,758  -3.631.496  84.42 

WwtVifiima 21,681,593  12.118.337  +9.563,256  178.92 

WiseOBSin 19,931,228  23,752.279  -3,821,051  83  91 

Wyominf 1,821,060  1,811,064  -7.004  1C1.59 

DistridofColimbia....  13,478,984  16.197.598  -2.718,614  83.22 


TABU  B 


Statt 


Fiscal  ysar  1973  > 
actual  sllotinents 


Fiscal  yaar  1974 1 

ESEA  I.  pt.  A. 

estimated 

sitetment  with 

85  percent  of 

1973  floor 


State 


Ttical  year  1973  > 
actual  sUotmonts 


Fncalv«arl974> 

■  ESEA  1.  Dt  A. 

estimated 

altotment  with 

85  percent  of 

1973  floor 


*Wiami $36,401,903  $31,524,245 

*!•*« 3.733,423  4.673.262 

Ariione 10,996,734  12,698  616 

Arkansas 23,079,131  20,428,998 

Celi'ornia 125,654.918  170,843,900 

Colorado 13,203,916  15  962.163 

Connadiait 14,082,445  19  322  569 

Delaware 3,493,086  4,148  008 

florida 37,021.551  40,952  113 

Georgia 42,634.436  37,055  629 

Hawaii 4.137,759  5.183  201 

l-Jeho 3,943.640  4.253.677 

Illinois 75,824,607  92.778  336 

Indiana 22,141,108  23.156,157 

low 15,708.515  13,788  634 

Kenees 11,130,264  11.438,319 

Kentucky 33,227,526  28,619,608 

LouisUna 34,566.397  30,464,800 

Maine  6,513,282  7,181,685 

»"«fylend 22,269,455  27,777,141 

Massachaaalts 28,935,270  37,794,665 

Michigan 61.674,584  74,181,276 

MinnHOta  22,830,751  20.727,689 

Millllljfpl 37,905,476  32  844.431 

Minouif. 26.213,359  23  136  876 

Montana 4,228,832  4,395  566 

Nebraska 8^041.771  7,338,379 

Nevada 1,313.805  1,862,867 

New  Hampshire 2.584,343  3.147.063 


New  Jersey $51,464,849  $68,540,040 

New  Mexico 8, 9a.  790  10,099,386 

NewYork 212.916.666  286,662,020 

North  Cardiiw 56,460.652  50,055.178 

NorthDakota 5,265,065  4,875,990 

Ohio 49,873.001  57,783,899 

Oklahoma 18,554,868  16.610  796 

Oregon 11.776,238  14,647.518 

Pennsylvania 72, 188, 475  82,  577  993 

Rhode  Island 5.572.597  6,782,218 

South  Carolina 32,163,595  2t  5B,  346 

South  OakoU_ 6,065,968  5,348,790 

Tennessee 33,551.724  29,337,452 

Teias 91,309,880  86,089.986 

Utah 4.785,278  5.971,062 

Vermont. 2.987,323  3.206,751 

Virginia 34,407,313  30.616,220 

W»jMngton 17,234,129  22  326.879 

West  Virginia.- 18,328.333  16.018  586 

WlKonsin 20,489,168  22,559,486 

*»oming 1,739.326  1.858,127 

District  o(  Cohiiabia. 11.571,059  15,176,036 

■  1973  anotment  based  on  $1,585,000. 
>  1974  allolment  based  on  $1,810,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  thing  that  is  critically  im- 
portant in  this  matter  is  In  title  1  of  the 


FSSEA.  The  law  indicates  the  payments 
which  a  particular  county  is  entitled  to 
receive  according  to  the  formula  set  out 
in  the  basic  law  and  not  on  a  State  basis. 
Thus,  the  100  percent  hold  harmless  pro- 
vision works  out,  as  I  have  said,  quite 
Luifairly  because  that  hold  harmless  Is 
on  a  State  basis.  That  means  that  local 
districts  In  that  State  may  have  to  ab- 
sorb a  loss.  However,  the  district  which 
has  an  Increase  may  get  a  very  much 
larger  part  of  their  Increase  because  at 
the  State  hold  harmless. 

That  is  why  I  favor  and  I  believe  many 
other  Senators  do — the  85  percent  hold 
harmless  standard  incorporated  In  the 
House  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  and  which 
is  applicable  on  the  t>asis  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  That  gives  some  mini- 
mal protection  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  each  State.  It  does  not  In- 
hibit other  educational  agencies  which 
have  had  material  Increases  In  their 
child  population  and  would  therefore  be 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  more. 

The  fund  of  $1,800,000,000  is  a  pot  of 
money  which  is  available.  And  they  would 
not  get  full  entitlement  either,  because 
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of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appit^iiatlon. 
However,  it  Is  a  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion as  between  the  problems  in  adjust- 
ing  a  school  budget  and  the  material 
shifts  in  population  and  between  the  two 
Censuses.  And  again  I  repeat  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  see  that  the  money  should 
go  where  the  children  are. 

Mr.  President,  that  constitutes,  as  I 
see  it,  our  c&se  for  adopting  the  House 
standard  rather  than  riding  along  on 
the  proposition,  which  our  own  Awro- 
priations  Committee  wishes  us  to  do, 
"Well,  leave  it  at  the  old  basis  here,  con- 
tinue the  old  inequity  here;  you  wUl  be 
bailed  out  of  it,  hopefully,  by  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  HEW." 

Again  I  repeat  what  I  have  empha- 
sized before,  that  an  HEW  appropriation 
bill  is  going  to  be  a  little  while  in  com- 
ing, cmd  could  easily  fall  on.  its  face. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  rea- 
sons I  wx)uld  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
wrestled  with  this  problem  all  day  long. 
No  matter  what  formula  you  come  up 
with,  someone  seems  to  get  hurt.  The 
Qule  amendment,  even  for  the  State  of 
Mmnesota.  reduces  their  payment  about 
$3  million.  He  has  a  more  rural  district, 
90  he  is  probably  better  off. 

My  State  would  be  better  off  with  the 
committee  amendment,  in  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  because  so  much  of  the 
population  has  shifted  to  the  cities.  Many 
of  the  rural  districts  have  no  schools  at 
all;  they  send  the  children  to  other 
school  districts. 

Under  the  Senate  propostd^  the  money 
would  not  go  directly  to  the  districts,  as 
I  understand  the  Senate  proix>sal  and 
this  bill;  it  would  go  to  the  States  to 
allocate  where  most  needed.  This  Is  in 
accord  with  Federal  provisions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  real  problem  here,  and  I  hope  our  ex- 
perts can  help  us.  The  Senator  says, 
"Under  the  Q\iie  amendment."  He  means 
under  the  90-110? 
Mr.  YOtJNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
be  rolled  into  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert,  though  I  have  tried  to  be 
thoroughly  briefed — as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  do  my  utmost  not  to  speak  un- 
less I  am  briefed — but  let  me  describe 
to  the  Senator  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand It,  and  see  if  he  tracks  me  on  It. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  difficulty  which 
we  face  is  that  if  a  State  gets  more,  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  It  can 
distribute  more  to  districts  as  It  chooses. 
Further,  as  I  understand  It,  the  State  Is 
really  only  a  transmission  belt.  What  is 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  formula  Is 
the  individual  district,  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual district  which  has  lost  children 
therefore  would  get  less  money  under 
the  law — of  course,  that  individual  dis- 
trict, by  the  100  percent  hold  harmless 
provision,  is  raised  up  to  where  It  was 
In  1972.  If  that  individual  has  gained 


or  lost  m&ny  more  children,  the  State 
cannot  distribute  beyond  its  allowable 
allotment.  It  cannot  balance  it  out  be- 
yond its  allowable  allocation.  It  can  only 
transmit  to  it  what  Is  its  allowable. 

Now.  of  coiu^,  that  particular  State 
which  has  gained  is  going  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  gain  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  pot  of  money  has  a 
drain  on  It  of  100  percent  hold  harmless 
for  individual  States  which  substracts 
so  much  money  from  the  pot,  even  though 
it  is  not  Justified  by  the  number  of 
children. 

As  I  understand,  the  Quie  tunendment 
tries  to  say,  "We  have  got  to  go  along  with 
some  of  this,  but  we  are  not  going  along 
with  100  percent  of  it.  We  will  go  along 
with  85  percent  at  the  local  level  and 
not  at  the  State  level." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  no  authority  on  this 
type  of  legislation.  The  Senator  under- 
stands it  as  weU  as  I  do.  As  I  understand, 
under  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  the 
State  distributes  it.  but  they  would  have 
to  follow  a  formula,  a  formula  set  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true;  the  formula 
Is  set  by  the  Federal  Government.  Really 
it  is  academic  to  argue  about  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  It  wUl  pess.  It  Is  not  here.  Oxir 
very  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  will 
be  handling  it  on  this  side.  We  have  a 
record  of  veto  In  respect  to  it.  That  was 
one  of  my  arguments  for  the  Quie  amend- 
ment: At  least  there  is  enough  of  a 
chance  that  we  will  not  have  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  to  repair  to,  but  will  be 
bound  by  this  continuing  resolution  until 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  that 
we  have  to  give  it  the  kind  of  finite 
attention  which  we  normally  do  not  give 
to  a  short  extension  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  That  Is  why  I  am  here  su-gu- 
ing  against  this  committee  amendment 
which  deletes  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  brief  observa- 
tion? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  exactly  right.  In  the 
determination  by  formula,  the  determin- 
ing question,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  so  aptiy  put  It,  is  where 
the  children  are.  The  formula  is  based 
on  an  outdated  definition  of  what  a  poor 
child  is.  and  to  that  formula  we  apply  a 
censiis  figure.  That  census  figure  Is  alter- 
ing and  changing,  and  because  the 
change  is  being  reflected  in  decisions 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  were  not  announced 
to  local  school  boards  until  September 
of  this  year,  we  are  having  the  difficulty 
in  the  application  of  the  formula,  and  so 
the  Senator  Is  exactiy  right,  we  are 
bound  by  a  formula,  and  that  is  the 
origin  of  our  problem  this  morning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  Is  true.  I 
think  the  real  point  is  that  we  are  bound 
by  a  formiila  in  the  authorizing  act  as 
to  districts.  Therefore  what  we  do  for  the 
State  Is  not  necessarily  transmitted  to 
the  individual  district,  in  that  the  State 
may  have  the  best  good  will  and  inten- 
tions In  the  world,  but  It  could  not  do 
anything  for  the  districts,  because  all  of 
the  districts  are  bound  by  a  Federal  law. 


We  would  have  to  go  back  to  title  I  of  the 
ESEA  to  change  that,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  would  do  that  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, or  most  any  other  proposal,  some- 
one seems  to  get  hurt.  Under  the  Qule 
sunendment.  Minneeota  gets  $18,233,236; 
but  under  the  Senate  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  provision 
Minnesota  would  get  $23,332,047. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  not  "fronting" 
for  Representative  Qtras,  but  I  think  he 
has  come  through  with  a  good  formula. 
Sure,  some  States  lose  and  some  gain. 
My  State  gains;  a  majority  of  the  States 
gain.  But  at  least  what  Qxnx  is  trying 
to  track  is  the  basic  principle  of  the 
E^SEA,  a  lot  better  than  what  we  have 
in  the  joint  resolution  before  us.  Sure, 
he  is  giving  some  bonus  to  the  districts 
which,  on  the  figures,  have  lost  and  lost 
very  materially,  but  he  is  not  giving  as 
much  of  a  bonus  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  and  it  goes  where  it  Is 
needed. 

So  we  say,  "OK,  we  have  to  take  a  loss, 
but  at  least  let  us  limit  our  loss,  and  we 
believe  that  the  fair  way  is  the  best  way 
to  limit  It." 

I  am  not  God.  Maybe  86  percent  is  fsdr; 
maybe  90  percent  Is  fair.  I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  89  percent  is  fair.  But  this  Is  a 
shot  at  it.  The  House  passed  it,  and  we 
believe  what  we  ought  to  do  is  try  to  pur- 
sue the  seHlement — which  is  what  it  is, 
an  arbitrary  settlement — which*  the 
House  legislated. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  Senator  not 
think  timt  imder  the  Senate  proposal, 
under  which  no  district  would  lose  more  ■ 
than  10  percent  and  no  district  would 
gain  more  than  10  percent,  would  be  a 
fair  solution  until  new  legislation  can  be 
enacted? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  think  It  Is  a 
fair  solution,  because  many  States,  in- 
cluding my  State,  would  lose  overall  on 
that,  because  they  have  gained  much 
more  eligible  population  in  a  given  area 
than  the  10  percent.  Therefore,  the  floor 
is  not  of  particular  importance  to  them 
but  the  celling  Is,  which  costs  them  In 
balance  more  than  the  floor  gives  them. 
But  that  is  a  battle  we  will  fight  on  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  and  there  Is  no 
use  struggling  with  that  here.  Here,  what 
I  am  contending  for — and  I  hope  that  a 
majority  at  least  of  the  Senate  will  feel 
that  way.  is  that  the  House  has  adopted  a 
reasonable  compromise  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  on  an  ad  Interim  basis.  I  would 
hope  that  enough  Senators  would  feel 
that  that  is  a  fairer  way  to  handle  the 
matter  than  to  continue  the  State  hold 
harmless  100  percent  on  a  1972  base. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  entlUed  "Estimated  Com- 
parative Distributions  for  Local  Educa- 
tional Agency  Grants."  This  table  was 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PT.  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


1972  actual 


1973actMl 


1)74  cocrtinoinl  mahitjon 

He«M  S5  MTCMl  S«nat«  100  Mre«nt 
1973  LEA  lloor        1972  Stftc  floor 


1974 


MR 


(Qui«) 


(CMt.  rM.) 


HOMM  100  MTCWlt 

1972  St«t« 
Hoof 


Stnai*  eommitto* 

1972  90/110 

Stato 


Total  amount  tor  afl  parts  of  titio  1 11.597,000,000 

Total  for  states  and  District  of  Columbia  part  A.  local  paata. 1, 364. 707, 215 

Alabama 40.257.134 

Alaska 2, 054, 974 

Ariwna _ 8,649,415 

Arkansas ^ 24, 214, 456 

California — 122, 02t,  439 

Colorado ! 10.100,532 

Connoctlort. H,  SIS  005 

Oalawan _ 2, 242, 296 

Horida 26, 445, 029 

Gaoiila 39.947.788 

Hawaii 3. 250. 669 

Idaho _ 2. 730, 118 

Illinois 63,  243  090 

Indiana 16,999,801 

Iowa 15. 464,  659 

Kans« _ 10,427.273 

Kentucky 37. 131, 906 

Louisiana — 34,  «g3. 312 

M»ina 5.607,754 

Mary*and 19,423,141 

Massachusotts 23.858.101 

Michigan 47,703.517 

Minnosoti 21,120  043 

Mississippi 42.074,152 

Missouri. .„ 25.  579. 100 

Montana 3.013  338 

Nebraska 7,523.056 

Nevada 883.  ni 

New  Hampshirt +1,908.409 

New  Jersey 44.860.594 

New  Mexico 9. 629.  504 

New  York -193,  459  929 

North  Cerolina 56.260.988 

North  Dakota 4  271  181 

Ohio 41,269.978 

Oklahoma 18,199  914 

Oregon 9,382  231 

Pennsylvania „ 67,  113,702 

Rliode  Island S,  189  238 

South  Carolina 34  313  120 

South  Dakota 6  266,048 

Tennessee 36  288, 395 

Texas 69  566  731 

Utah 3,593,198 

Vermont. „ 2.107.682 

Virginia 33  803,  541 

Washinfton 12. 255. 022 

West  Virginia 20,524,496 

Wisconsin 16,546,374 

Wyoming 1,235.793 

District  of  Columbia 8.187,278 


11,585,185,000       $1,810,000,000       tl.  810, 000, 000       $1,810,000,000        tl.  810,  OOP,  080 
1.316,037.468         1,444,083,033         1.444,076,531  1,444,076,531  1,444,267,379 


34,549,166 
2.415.064 
8,134,242 

20,963,618 
111,618,375 

10. 237, 378 

11,747,931 

2,  323, 748 
24,111,072 
40.  573,  812 

3,  715, 263 
2, 719.  220 

69,554.901 
18,773,439 
14.601,661 

9,147,430 
32. 212. 788 
31,322,489 

5, 633, 673 
19,380.669 
24,  893,  505 
51.768.916 
20  897.  155 
35.922  629 
23  367,302 

2,  865  542 

7.187,530 

923.899 

+  2.007,413 

44  232.  287 

7.393,185 

- 196, 835,  764 

51  556.663 

4.101.267 
42,  248. 122 
16  649,246 

8  421,321 
64,998.125 

4,  873.  849 
29, 853, 231 

5,  470,  551 
31,273,191 
67.675,754 

3.894,921 
2,093,957 
31,522,692 
13,  445, 639 
17,319.813 
17,340,875 
1.170,817 
10,096,368 


29,366.791 

3,112.266 

9. 257, 236 

17.819.075 

153,404,740 

12.368,915 

16.  324,  230 

2, 749, 533 

24,848,859 

34, 487.  740 

4,704,115 

2.778,090 

85,026.804 

18.959,995 

12,411.412 

8,991,779 

27. 380. 870 

26,624,116 

6.075,788 

24.059,507 

32. 812, 419 

61,617,453 

18, 307.  236 

30, 534.  235 

19. 862.  207 

2,776.673 

6,236,637 

1,390,428 

+2. 463,  298 

59,670,251 

8,229,186 

-266  054,680 

43, 823, 164 

3,386,077 

48,388,037 

14.151,859 

10.541.490 

73.654.917 

5, 940,  772 

25. 375. 246 

4.649,968 

26.582.212 

57,  524. 391 

4,909,818 

2, 142,  393 

26,794.288 

17.638.391 

14,  721, 841 

18.567,927 

1,182.467 

13.301,211 


40, 2S7, 134 

2.655,487 

8,648,415 

24,214,456 

130,967,857 

10.  556. 709 

13,935.021 

2.345,989 

26,445,029 

39.947,788 

4,016.317 

2.730,118 

72.  593,  588 

16.999.801 

15,464,659 

10,  427. 273 

37,131.906 

34.683,312 

5. 607, 754 

20, 539, 171 

28.01>,5ei 

52. 597.  354 

21,120,043 

42. 074, 152 

25.  579, 100 

3,013,338 

7,  523, 056 

1.186.804 

+2,102.611 

50.939.928 

9,629  504 

-227, 155,  522 

56,260,988 

4,271.181 

41.305,249 

18,199.914 

9.382,231 

67,113.702 

5. 189.  238 

34.313.120 

6.266,048 

36,288.395 

69, 566,  732 

4, 191, 122 

2,107,682 

33,  803, 541 

15,054.763 

20.  524,  496 

16,  546.  374 

1.  235,  793 

11,355,265 


40. 257, 134 

2.655.487 

8.648,415 

24,214,456 

130,967,857 

10,  556, 709 

13  935,021 

2.  345. 989 

26.  U5. 029 

39, 947.  788 

4. 016. 317 

2,730,118 

72.593.588 

16  999.  801 

15,464,659 

10.  427. 273 

37,131.906 

34,883,312 

5.607.754 

20, 539, 171 

2&  Oil.  501 

52, 597. 354 

21,120.043 

42,074,152 

25.  579. 100 

3.013  338 

7.  523  056 

1.186,804 

+2.102.611 

50,939,928 

9,629.504 

-227,156.522 

56.260.988 

4.271,181 

41,  305,  249 

18,199,914 

9,312.231 

67,  lU,  702 

5,189.238 

34,313.120 

6,266,048 

69!  566, 732 

4, 191, 122 
2,107,682 
33, 803,  541 
15, 054, 763 
20.  524,  496 
16,  546, 374 
1,  235,  793 
11,355,265 


36.231.4Z1 

2.260,471 

9,513,256 

21, 793,  mo 

134,231,2>3 

11.110,585 

12,994,306 

2, 466,  526 

29,089.532 

43.942.S67 

3.  575, 736 

3,003.130 

69.567,399 

18.889.781 

17.011,125 

It.  47a  000 

35. 180. 193 

38,151.643 

6, 168, 529 

21. 365.  455 

26.243,911 

52,479.369 

23.232,047 

37,866.737 

28.137,010 

3,314,672 

8.275,362 

)7tl48 

+2.099.250 

49,  346. 653 

10,  592, 454 

-212.805.922 

50,634.8» 

4,69e,2» 

45.396,976 

20,019,905 

10,320,454 

73.825.072 

5,708.162 

30.881.808 

6.433.548 

32.659.556 

76, 523, 4M 

3.952.518 

2.318.450 

37.183.895 

13.480.524 

18.472.041 

18,201.011 

1.359,372 

9,006,006 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  some  tables  comparing  the 


85  percent  hold  harmless  with  the  100 
percent  hold  harmless. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974,  ESEA,  TITLE  I,  $1,478,000,000  LEVEL.*  LOCAL  AGENCIES  ONLY,  VARIOUS  HOLD  HARMLESS  PROVISIONS 


1 

Continuing 

1 

Quie. 

resolution. 

85  percent 

100  percent 

Loss  or 

Lessor 

No  hold 

of  fiscal 

of  fiscal 

gain  with 
85  percent 

gain  with 
lOOparcaHl 

SUte 

harmless 

year  1973 

year  1972 

Alabama 

$21.0 

$29.4 

$40.3 

+$8.4 

$+19.3 

Alaska 

3.3 

3.1 

2.7 

-.2 

-.6 

Aiuona 

11.1 

ia5 

9.6 

-1.5 

Arkansas 

11.2 

17.9 

24.2 

+6 

+13.0 

California 

1612 

157.9 

137.2 

-10 

-31.0 

Colorado 

13.5 

12.7 

11.0 

-2.5 

Connecticut. 

18.0 

17.0 

14.7 

-1 

-3.3 

Delaware . 

3:1 

2.9 

13.3 

2.5 

11.4 

—  6 

District  of  Columbia 

14.1 

-2.7 

Florida 

27.0 

25.5 

26.4 

-1 

-.6 

Georgia 

29.8 

34.1 

39.9 

+4 

+10.1 

Hawaii 

5.1 

4.8 

4.1 

-LO 

Idalio 

3.1 

2.9 

LS 

— 

-.3 

Illinois 

93. 2 

87.5 
19.7 
12.4 

75.9 
17.0 
15.5 

-i7 
-1.2 

+.9 

-17.3 

Indiana 

2a9 

-3  9 

Iowa _ 

11.5 

+4.0 

Kansas .* 

9.8 

9.2 

10.4 

-.6 

+.6 

Kentucky 

21.9 

27.5 

37.1 

+5.6 

+15  2 

Louisiana 

217 

27.0 

34.7 

-1.7 

+6.0 

Maine 

6.8 

6.4 

5.7 

-.4 

-1.1 

Maryland 

26.6 

25.1 

21.6 

-1.5 

-50 

Massachvsette 

36.  3 

34.2 

29.6 

-2.1 

-6.7 

Michigan .„..„. 

68.0 

63.9 

55.4 

-4.1 

-12.6 

Minnesota 

20. 1 

18.9 

21.1 

-1.2 

+1.0 

Mississippi 

21.0 

3a5 

42.1 

+9.5 

+71.1 

Missouri 

2L2 

20.0 

25.6 

-1.2 

+4.4 

Conbnuing 

Quia. 

rcsdution. 

85  percent 

100  percent 

Loss  or 

Loss  or 

No  hold 

of  fiscal 

of  fiscal 

gain  with 
85  percent 

gain  with 
100  perceal 

State 

harmfoss 

year  1973 

year  1972 

Montana 

$3.0 

$2.8 

$10 

-10.2 

0 

Nebraska 

6.8 

6.4 

7.5 

-.4 

-f$a7 

Nevada 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

-.1 

-.3 

New  Hampshire 

1.1 

2.5 

2.2 

-.2 

-.5 

New  Jersey 

65.2 

61.2 

53.1 

-4.0 

-12.1 

New  Mexico 

9.0 

8.5 
274.3 

9.6 
238.5 

-.5 
-113 

+.6 

New  York 

29i6 

-54.1 

North  Cerotina 

30.4 

43.9 

15 

49.9 

56.3 
4.3 

43.0 

-^115 

+.5 
-10 

+25.9 

North  Dakota 

10 

+1.3 

Ohio 

52.9 

-9.9 

Oklahoma 

14.9 

14.2 

1L2 

-.7 

+13 

Oragoa 

11.5 

10.8 

9.4 

-.7 

-2.1 

Peoasytvania. .... 

8a  9 

76.2 

67.1 

-4.7 

-118 

Rhode  Island 

6.6 

6.2 
25.4 

4.7 
26.6 

5.3 
34.3 

6.3 

36.3 

-.4 
+8.9 

4i5 

-l.J 

South  Carolina........ 

1C5 

+17.8 

South  DakoU 

4.0 

+13 

TenntssM~ 

17.« 

+115 

Texas 

*        56.2 

57.6 

69.6 

-.6 

+11.4 

Utah 

5.4 

5.1 

4.4 

-.3 

-LO 

Vermont. 

2.5 

2.4 
26.8 

^2 
33.8 

-.1 
+.7 

-.3 

Vifginia 

26.1 

+7.7 

Wasttington , 

19.3 

1L2 

14  7 

15.7 

2a5 

-1.1 

+3.7 

-16 

West  Virginia 

ll.O 

+9.S 

Wiseonaia 

20.5 

19  3 

ICS 

-1.2 

-19 

Wyoming 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

-.1 

-.1 

*B8sed  on  $1,800,000,000  appropriation  for  title  I  of  erhich  total  amount  shown  here  goes  to 
part  A  of  title  I. 


Note:  Figures  in  millioni  of  dollars,  to  the  iMerest  lOth. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  per- 
sonally want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  his.  as  usual,  firm 
grasp  of  the  problems  in  this  situation 
and   on    which   he    has    expounded   so 
,  lucidly.  As  I  understand  It,  and  I  hope 
correctly,  from  all  that  we  have  been 
Informed  about  It  In  the  past  few  days  in 
the  committee,  by  the  staff,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  staff,  there  Is  no  way  on  Earth 
that  we  can.  as  of  the  present  time,  do 
anything  to  achieve  real  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  these  funds.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  formula  is  such 
that  It  has  gone  to  the  local  agencies  and 
the  State  Is  only  the  conduit  to  pass  that 
money  on  to  them.  So  that  there  is  no 
way  for  a  local  school  district,  unless  and 
until  some  time  in  the  future  the  legis- 
laUve    committee    changes    the   funda- 
mental act.  If  school  district  A  in  a 
certain  State  has  a  doubling  of  its  school 
population  and  school  district  B  has  a 
loss   of   half   of   its   school    population, 
whether  we  have  the  85  percent  made 
whole  or  whether  it  Is  100  percent,  there 
stm  will  be  the  inequity  between  the  two 
school  districts.  The  one  that  lost  will  get 
more  than  It  deserves,  and  the  one  that 
has  gained  will  get  less. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  Cotton.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  you  are  wrong,  but  you 
are  right.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  point 
out.  We  are  in  a  difficult  situation  for 
the  reasons  the  Senator  has  very  properly 
stated— to  wit.  that  is  the  best  we  can 
do  unless  we  eliminate  the  hold  harm- 
less provisions.  That  would  be  a  question 
of  equity.  The  difficulty  there  is  that— 
and  I  would  be  foolish  to  argue  for  it. 
but  as  a  purist,  that  is  what  we  should 
do — is  that  the  school  districts  have  just 
commenced  the  school  year.  They  have 
already  had  their  first  quarter  allocation 
on  the  basis  of  the  100  percent  State  hold 
harmless  provision.  Now  they  are  up  to 
their  second  quarter,  and  HEW  is  not 
letUng  them  know  what  that  will  be 
receiving  either  by  States  or  school  dis- 
tricts, until  they  see  what  we  do  on  this 
continuing  resolution. 

We  cannot  overturn  the  whole  apple- 
cart and  say  that  we  are  not  going  to 
foUow  the  rule  book  absolutely  and  strict- 
ly, when  one-quarter  of  the  school  year 
is  over  and  there  are  three-quarters  to 
go.  We  cannot  weU  do  it.  The  best  we 
can  do  Is  to  work  out  some  compromise 
All  I  am  pleading  for  with  the  Senate 
Is  that  this  compromise,  which  was 
worked  out  in  the  House,  appeals  to  this 
one  Senator,  and  I  hope  to  many  others, 
as  a  reasonable  compromise,  considering 

the  dilema  in  which  we  find  ourselves 

nothing  more. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  if  we  held  harmless 
all  the  school  districts  within  every  State 
In  the  Union  and  provided  the  money  to 
cover  all  that,  there  still  would  be  frozen 
In  the  inequity  between  the  districts 
whether  we  give  them  more  or  less:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
quoted  the  Senator.  The  principle  we 
should  follow,  and  I  hope  we  will  get  to 
do  it,  if  we  have  to.  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
is  that  the  money  should  go  where  the 
children  are. 


Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  quoted  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  It  Is  an  axiom 
and  no  one  can  disagree  with  that 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  we  cannot  accom- 
plish that  untU  the  leglslaUve  committee 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  for  next  year, 
or  as  soon  as  it  can.  to  accomplish  that 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  the  legislaUon  is  on 
the  books,  but  It  is  really  until  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  says  the  time  has 
come  to  wipe  out  these  Inequities  and  we 
are  going  back  to  the  law  as  it  is— to 
wit.  that  the  money  shall  go  where  the 
chUdren  are.  But  all  we  are  doing  now 
is  to  find  some  way  to  get  through  the 
school  year  when  people  had  certain  Ideas 
about  what  they  would  get  without  caus- 
ing too  much  pain  and  anguish.  So  it  Is 
a  transmittal  position,  really,  that  we 
are  working  on,  to  get  the  school  dis- 
tricts through  until  the  time  when  the 
authorizing  law  can  again  be  applied. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
WTong  with  the  law  in  Its  substantive 
aspects.  It  is  the  adjective — to  use  a 
lawyer's  word— aspect;  to  wit,  where  the 
money  goes  to  the  district  on  a  formula 
basis,  which  represents  the  greatest 
problem,  and  that  Is  what  has  got  us 
Into  this  rigid  state  now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  formula,  that 
Is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  I  was  saying  was  that 
the  law  Is  right  but  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution may  have  to  be  reconsidered 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  can  promise  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  taking  this  deeply  to 
heart. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Now  the  Senator  brings 
me  back— and  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood his  previous  statement — that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  could  not 
possibly  bring  about  the  complete,  ulti- 
mate and  fair  play  of  the  money  to  go 
where  the  children  are. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  could.  If  it  appropri- 
ated  
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Mr.  COTTON.  The  difference  between 
the  continuing  resolution  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  resolution 
would  be  85  percentr- 


Mr.  COTTON.  It  could  not,  until  we 
changed  the  formula. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  could.  Senator  Cot- 
ton, if  it  appropriated  the  money  which 
was  required   to  meet  the   test  of  the 

ESEA.  As  long  as  it  is  underfunded 

and  It  is— we  get  into  this  rigidity  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  that  the  individ- 
ual school  districts  find  themselves  very 
unhappy  about  when  they  lose  as  much 
as  they  do  by  the  shifts  in  population. 
Senators  do  not  like  to  stand  by  and  see 
their  individual  school  districts  precipi- 
tously reduced. 

In  other  words,  with  complete  fund- 
ing. If  it  were  fully  funded,  to  eliminate 
the  hold  harmless  provisions,  we  could 
get  equity,  but  in  the  absence  of  that 
we  get  into  conflicts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  finish  first? 

Mr.  COTTON  That  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  tm  additional  half  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
that.  Senator  Cotton.  I  have  Joined  the 
Senator  in  s^reeing  that  we  are  in  a 
box  here,  and  what  do  we  do  about  it 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Eighty-five  percent 
Mr.  COTTON  (continuing).  Hold 
harmless  which  la,  in  one  sense,  that  it 
Just  Juggles  somewhat  which  States  gain 
and  which  States  lose.  It  is  still  under 
either  formula.  There  is  no  great  marked 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  funds;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  think  there  is  a 
marked  diffeijnice  in  the  equity.  There 
is  difference  enough  In  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  to  make  it  worth  fighting 
for. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  are  taking  funds 
away  from  the  school  districts,  but  by 
the  85  percent  we  are  taking  some  from 
28  States  and  giving  to  22  States 

Mr.  JAVITS.  About  the  same;  that  is 
correct.  As  to  the  siggregate  amount — 
what  goes  to  each  district  in  the  28 
States — there  will  be  some  reduction  in 
what  the  hold  harmless  operation  gives 
to  individual  districts,  and  that  will  work 
in  favor  of  where  population  of  the  chil- 
dren has  shifted. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  any  event,  which- 
ever takes  place,  there  still  will  be  the 
Inequity  as  between  the  districts  both 
in  the  28  States  and  the  22  States 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Whether  or  not  the 
State  on  paper  gains  a  total,  that  total 
Is  gained  by  certain  districts  In  the 
States  that  are  frozen  in  and  may  have 
lost  population. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  So  we  cannot  possibly 
have  absolute  Justice  in  this  case 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  can  be  done  In  two 
ways:  One  Is  when  the  Senator's  legis- 
lative committee  acts,  and  the  other  is 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  dip 
into  the  Treasury  and  fund  the  whole 
thing  clear  up  to  its  authorization  in 
which  case,  of  course,  the  bill  would  be 
vetoed,  the  veto  would  be  sustained,  and 
nobody  would  get  anything. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Another  way  would  be  if 
all  hold  harmless  provisions  were  elim- 
inated. Then  the  money  would  go  where 
the  children  are.  Whatever  was  in  the 
pot  would  go  where  the  children  are. 

The  hold  harmless  provisions  are  cre- 
ating the  difficulty  we  are  in.  If  they  are 
all  wiped  out,  the  money  will  go  to  where 
the  children  are;  and  whatever  States 
would  benefit,  would  benefit,  and  what- 
ever States  would  lose,  would  lose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do — Senator  Cotton,  Senator  Jav- 
iTs,  and  I  agree — we  have  a  phaseout 
period  in  which  the  legislative  commit- 
tee will  either  have  to  change  the  for- 
mula or  leave  it  as  it  is.  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  an  equitable  formula.  It  goes 
where  the  children  go.  In  the  meantime, 
44  Senators  are  going  to  say  they  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  money,  and  the  other 
Senators  will  say  that  they  need  a  little 
more. 

We  are  trying  to  figure  out  a  sensible 
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way — which  we  hope  we  did — of  making 
It  90  in  the  appropriation  bUl  which  wlU 
come  up  tomorrow — 90,  100,  and  10.  No 
one  will  lose  more  than  10  percent  and 
no  one  can  go  over  10  percent. 

I  would  Just  as  soon  leave  it  alone  and 
have  no  formula.  But  Senator  Cotton 
and  I  are  dealing  with  a  bill  we  have  to 
get  signed  at  the  White  House.  I  think 
some  people  would  rather  have  less  and 
know  what  they  can  do  than  have  aD 
this  confusion  about  continuing  resolu- 
tions. If  this  bill  is  vetoed,  we  will  have 
to  have  a  continuing  resolution  to  con- 
tinue the  continuing  resolution.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  formula  will  be  helped 
that  way  at  all,  I  think  90,  100,  and  10  is 
not  bad  for  the  phase-in  period.  That  will 
be  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  do  not  think  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  85  percent  belongs 
on  this  continuing  resolution.  It  should 
not  be  there,  because  we  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  HEW  bill  here  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  finish  it  by  tomorrow  or  Friday,  suid 
then  we  will  have  established  some  kind 
of  formula.  If  a  Senator  does  not  like  the 
formula,  he  can  submit  an  amendment. 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can  flgiire  out 
to  phase  in  and  do  some  sort  of  equity  to 
everyone  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  points: 
One.  the  90-110  is  applied  to  States.  It  is 
not  applied  to  districts,  and  that  is  one  of 
Its  defects. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  a  very  serious  de- 
fect. It  so  happens,  in  the  case  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON:  Because  a  State  may 
do  the  wrong  thing  with  the  districts. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  cannot  do  anything 
with  the  additional,  because  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  passthrough  agency.  It  simply 
adds  to  the  rigidity  to  confine  the  90-110 
to  the  State. 

The  other  point,  which  I  think  Is  im- 
portant is  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton— we  all  honor  him;  he  is  one  of  the 
most  loved  Senators  on  this  floor — is  that 
we  know  that  even  his  bill  may  take 
awhile  before  it  is  enacted.  But  let  us  as- 
sume that  It  will  move  fairly  quickly, 
even  with  this  struggle,  which  we  will 
resolve  somehow.  Then  we  will  have  the 
problem  of  a  veto  of  an  HEW  bill.  If  it  is 
vetoed,  the  President's  lawyers — we  had 
this  fight  with  them  last  year — hold  that 
where  a  bill  Is  vetoed,  It  wipes  out  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bills,  and 
then  we  go  back  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, just  perpetuating  the  Inequity. 

So  we  an  in  a  position  where  we  have 
to  try  to  protect  ourselves  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  may  very  well 
remain  the  law  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  approach  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  going  to  help.  A  continuing  reso- 
lution means  Just  what  It  says — it  con- 
tinues what  has  been  going  on.  This  bill 
will  be  passed,  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered, and  sent  to  the  White  House  in 
the  next  10  days.  That  is  when  the  Sena- 
tor ought  to  make  his  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  that  the  continuing 
resolution  originally  had  a  short-term 


interim  100  percent  hold  harmless  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  continuing 
resolution  would  be  for  only  20  days, 
anjrway. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  hoped  before  that  It 
would  be  only  for  30  days  or  some  short 
period  of  time.  Here  It  Is  October,  and 
what  we  see  down  the  road  Is  a  rather 
long  stretch  for  continuing  resolutions. 
So  we  decided  to  seize  the  situation  by 
the  forelock,  as  they  did  in  the  House, 
and  try  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MAGfTUSON.  They  went  to  the  85 
percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  is  what  I  am 
pleading  for  here. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  suggest  that  not  only 
should  action  be  taken  in  the  continuing 
resolution,  but  sdso,  it  probably  should 
be  taken  in  the  general  appropriations 
bill  for  HEW.  so  that  we  can  have  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

I  suggest  that  the  problem  Is  not  one 
of  the  formula.  The  formula  Is  based  on 
the  census,  tuid  the  census  measures 
children  where  they  are.  The  problem 
arises  from  the  applicability  and  the 
effective  date. 

For  example.  If  we  did  nothing,  the 
State  of  Maryland  would  make  money; 
however,  since  under  title  I,  a  State  only 
channels  funds  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  as  directed  by  the  formula,  the 
State  has  no  ability  to  provide  relief  In 
hardship  cases. 

Whether  the  formula  Is  right  or  wrong 
is  not  the  issue  in  my  judgment.  The  Is- 
sue is  do  we  allow  the  change  to  take 
pl£u;e  after  the  school  year  htis  begxm 
and  the  local  districts  budgeted  on  the 
assumptions  such  funds  would  t)e  forth- 
coming. 

This  announcement  was  made  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  after  the  school  year 
had  begxm,  so  that  our  school  districts 
foimd  themselves  In  a  quandsuy.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  large  schocd  districts 
which  were  told  that  they  would  receive 
more  money.  School  had  started,  suid 
their  problem  was  how  they  would  spend 
the  additional  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  smaller  coimties  In  our  State. 

For  example,  one  of  them  was  receiv- 
ing $142,075  a  year,  had  budgeted  on  the 
basis  of  $142,075;  and,  lo  and  behold,  a 
week  after  the  school  year  began.  HEW 
told  them  they  were  not  going  to  get 
$142,000,  but  $51.000 — a  cut  of  over  60 
percent.  This  is  a  county  with  a  smsdl 
population  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  has  a 
cut  of  over  60  percent  in  its  title  I  fimds. 
As  a  result,  they  will  have  to  lay  off 
schoolteachers,  which  will  damage  the 
educational  process  there.  We  cannot  al- 
low this  kind  of  situation  to  occur. 

Because  of  that  situation,  as  one  whose 
State  would  gain,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  gain  be  postponed  or  reduced 
temporarily  and  try  to  make  an  accom- 
modation so  that  the  school  districts 
would  not  be  penalized  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  do  irreparable  harm  to  their 
educational  system. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  has  been  sug- 


gested here  on  the  continuing  res^du- 
tlon — ^that  we  go  with  the  House  on  the 
85  percent? 

Mr.  BEALL,  I  hope  we  are  going  to 
suggest  that  we  go  with  85  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  recom- 
mended a  90-percent  floor  provision  in 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  Is  fine  if  It  were  ex- 
tended to  local  districts.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  getting  something  on  the 
books  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  going  to  get  on  the 
books  very  rapidly.  With  respect  to  the 
HEW  appropriation,  I  am  afraid.  In 
spite  of  the  fMt  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  may  act  favorably  on  a  bill,  that 
it  may  suffer  the  same  fate  as  HEW 
bills  of  recent  years.  I  fear  at  best  its  en- 
actment will  be  delayed  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  certainly  hope 
it  is  not  vetoed. 

Mr.  BEAT  ill.  I  do  not  want  to  take  that 
chance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  some  guarsmtee  that 
action  will  be  taken  within  the  next  2 
weeks. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  hope  the  Senator  Is 
right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  President's  sig- 
nature Is  necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  I  mean  is  that 
the  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  White  House 
by  then. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  is  the  White  House  that 
concerns  me  in  the  situation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  sacae  sort  of 
action  is  absolutely  mandatory  on  the 
continuing  resolution  to  guarantee  that 
these  school  districts  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue operations  in  this  school  year.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEa*TSEa>f.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  f{u:t  that  we 
ought  to  put  the  money  where  the  chil- 
dren are.  That  is  a  persiiasive  arg\m:ient, 
but  It  is  deceptive.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  saying  Is  that  that  Is 
where  the  children  are  under  a  very  com- 
plicated formula  that  really  provides 
that  States  that  have  more  affluence, 
with  more  money.  In  no  way  does  that 
connate  to  where  the  children  of  the 
disadvantaged  are  located.  I  think  the 
Senate  will  change  this  very  Inequitable 
and  unfair  formula. 

The  problem  Is  that  many  States  In  the 
South  and  many  States  in  the  North  do 
not  have  much  in  the  way  of  AFDC  pay- 
ments, that  is,  much  over  $2,000  per  fam- 
ily, whereas  there  are  States  like  New 
Ycwk,  New  Jersey,  and  CaUfcvnla,  where 
there  Is  a  great  Increase  In  children  that 
qualify  under  that  kind  of  complicated 
formula. 

The  other  point  made  Is  that  28  States 
would  benefit  under  the  formula.  That 
depends  on  the  tables  we  are  using  and 
the  expenditures  being  considered.  If  we 
are  talking  about  current  expenditures, 
which  nm  about  $1.6  billion,  then  under 
the  Quie  amendment,  32  States  are  dis- 
advantaged in  this  regard.  If  we  are  talk- 
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Ing  about  $1.8  billion,  the  authorization 
level,  It  Is  an  entirely  different  story.  But 
we  should  be  talking  about  what  is  being 
spent,  $1.6  billion.  Under  those  conditions 
we  find  32  States  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator.  I  share  the  Senator's 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Ah,  but  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  has 
more  confidence  than  many  of  us  in  the 
legislative  process.  We  do  not  know  when 
that  will  be  completed  and  be  on  the 
President's  desk  and  will  actually  take 
place.  That  Is  the  difQculty  with  that 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  H  the  bill  is  vetoed 
then  subsequently.  In  the  next  20  days! 
there  will  be  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  Senator  can  then  support  what 
he  is  talking  about.  This  continuing  reso- 
lution is  a  temporary  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  in  the  meantime 


^    ,  there  might  be  more  months  In  which    «ort] 

concern  In  trying  to  find  an  equitable     inequlUes  would  occur,  and  iwngoh^  to    Shto 
resoluUon  of  a  very  difficult  problem.  I     address  myself  to  that  ^^^         om^ 


myself  to  that. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  U  every  Senator  will 
vote  to  override  a  veto,  we  will  not  have 
any  problem  at  aU.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  Is  where  we  do  not  get  the  votes 
to  override  a  veto.  But  there  wlU  be  no 
trouble  &t  all — absolutely  none— if  the 
regular  akjropriaUon  billys  enacted 


agree  the  committee  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  matter  to  find  an  equitable 
answer. 

However,  I  ask  that  we  look  at  the 
census  figures  for  1960  and  1970  when 
we  talk  about  putting  the  money  where 
the  children  are.  Those  figures  show  that 

of  the  total  popuIaUon  of  this  country        ^.  .„,   ..„.«ciit  wuu.n  m^     ^v 

from   1960  to   1970.   the  State  of  New     Senator  from  Maryland  note  ^hTt  twi     X^^l^**.'---"-:""::::::::::::::    eiJS 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the     Vermont 
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York  went  from  9.4  percent  of  that  popu-  proposal  extends  the  whole  situation  to 
cftlt^n^'J.''^  to  9  percent  in  1970.  The  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  toe  SrS 
State  of  Texas  had  a  population  of  5.3  session  of  the  93d  Congress'  And  we  do 
percent  in  1960  and  that  increased  to  not  know  when  that  ^  goinrto  bl  It 
5.5_percent  of  the  total  population  in    may  be  months. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  problems  which  make  our 
dilemma  so  very  difficult. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  has  again  rlghUy  pointed 


1970. 

Let  us  put  the  money  where  the  kids 
are.  and  not  proceed  under  an  archaic 
and  compUcated  formula  that  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  disadvantaged,  but  rather 
provides  for  the  State  which  Is  most  af- 
fluent, and  with  the  higher  welfare  pay- 
ments to  make  this  kind  of  payment 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  yielding. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  made  a 
very  interesting  point.  He  said  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  merely  designed  to 
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equity.  We  are  not  addressing  ourselves 
to  equity  as  among  the  States  or  equity 
as  among  school  districts.  We  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves,  rather,  to  the  ques- 
..  ^  "0"  of  stability.  How  are  the  school  dis- 

continue what  is  being  done,  and  that    tricts  going  to  continue  to  operate  In  a 
Is  exactly  the  problem  we  have.  We  can-     prudent,  businesslike  way  if  in  the  first 
not  continue  what  is  being  done  because     week  in  which  the  analysis  is  beimr  con- 
HEW  changed  the  rules  the  first  of  Sep-     ducted,    their    budget   is   suddenJ^    de 
tember.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp-    creased  by  a  substantial  amount? 
shire  very  rightly  stated,  and  he  has  been        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate,  and  caution  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  table  does  not  reflect  what 
In  effect,  some  school  districts  are  going 
to  gain  and  what  some  will  lose.  But  it 

„ „ ,  .^^..^^     f  *  *^*^^^  which  illustrates  the  fact  that 

out  the  new  situation  in  which  we  find  ^^^  ^^  school  districts  that  are  going 
ourselves.  Some  States  get  more-  some  ^°  '°*^-  ^^^  *'  ^  <^hose  school  districts 
States  get  less;  shifting  figures  are  ulti-  *'^  ^^^  ^  thixik  about  today.  It  is  the 
mately  coming  to  a  balance.  The  Senator  f  ^^•'""y  o^  those  school  districts  which 
Is  right:  the  problem  is  really  not  one  of     11  _    J«'P»rdy  hi  the  Senate  this  mom 


quoted  this  morning,  that  we  should  put 
the  money  where  the  children  are.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
going  to  disagree  that  we  should  put  the 
money  where  the  children  are.  Our  prob- 
lem Is  that  as  a  result  of  the  HEW  action. 
10  years  of  population  shifts,  10  years  of 
the  gradual  moving  of  people  from  one 
place  to  another,  from  one  house  to  an- 
other, from  one  town  to  another,  from 
one  school  district  to  another,  from  one 
State  to  another,  10  years  of  population 
shift  were  telescoped  into  one  quick  de- 
cision and  that  decision  was  annoimced 
In  the  same  week  when  classes  began 
this  year. 

So  under  the  decision  that  HEW  an- 
nounced the  week  classes  began,  the 
school  districts  cannot  continue  as  be- 
fore. The  only  way  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion can  continue  what  was  done  before 
is  by  placing  a  provision  in  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tomorrow  the  Sena- 
tor can  present  an  amendment  to  take 
care  of  this  matter  tn  the  regular  apprxj- 
prlation  bill. 


sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcorb  a 
very  simple  table  showing  the  amounts 
that  will  be  lost  by  school  districts  im- 
der  the  simple  continuing  resolution 


Ing. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposal.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  equity  or  with  who 
wins  or  who  loses.  We  are  thinking  about 
the  difficulty  in  which  such  school  dis- 
tricts find  themselves.  •" 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  we  should  have, 
first,  an  understanding  of  the  situation! 
The  situation  we  are  facing  today  Is  a 
continuing  resolution  which  extends  only 
to  the  end  of  this  Congress — when  we  ad- 


There  being  no  objecUon.  the  table  was  iou^n  sine  die.  Immediately  following  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  disposition  of  the  continuing  resolution 
foUows:  or  very  shortly  thereafter,  we  are  going 

to  be  threshing  out  what  goes  into  the 
appropriation  bin  for  fiscal  year  1974  on 
this  point. 

There  is  in  the  bill  something  which 
may  be  changed  and  we  wiU  undoubtedly 
have  to  grapple  with  that  problem,  and 
it  will  be  no  small  task.  Whatever  we 
write  Into  that  bill,  if  It  is  vetoed  we  do 
not  get  a  bill,  and  then,  before  adjourn- 
ment, we  must  have  another  continuing 
resoluUon,  then  it  becomes  very  impor- 
tant whether  we  have  an  85-percent  hold 
on  this  provision  or  100  percent. 

I  would  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment if  this  were  going  to  last  over  until 
next  wear,  but  we  may  have  something 
entirely  different  put  Into  the  main  bill, 
and  we  again  will  have  to  thresh  the 
thing  out  before  adjournment  if  a  bill 


Amounts    which    will    be    loet    (by  losing 
school    districts)    in   each   state   under   the 

original  Continuing  Resolution  (PX.  93-62) 
[In  mUlUma  0/  dollart] 

Alabama _. —.—.—_•.._.»  2  05 

Alaska   . IIIIIII  .36 

Arizona . . IIII"  '  iB 

Arkansas . ~~  1  39 

California "111"  ilea 

Colorado 1. 11"  87 

Connecticut ^  20 

Delaware III"II~  15 

Florida    Illlir"!"!  2  11 

Georgia ~~"_  7' 19 

HawaU *'_  ^45 

Idaho .              ~~  "34 

nunote  - I™""ZI"  el  79 

Indiana ——_____.__. 2  83 

Iowa I~I""II  2!  60 

Kansas 14^ 

Kentucky ""I"  s!  47 
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does  not  go  through  with  the  President's 
signature. 

For  that  reason.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
not  gaining  much  by  writing  that  pro- 
vision into  tills  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  resJly  have  made  my 
argument  with  respect  to  tSie  HEW  bill, 
including  the  question  as  to  its  passage, 
and  the  even  more  important  question  as 
to  its  veto,  thus  causing  us  to  revert  to  the 
continuing  resolution. 

We  have  already  had  experience,  in 
the  first  quarter,  with  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  operates  very  unfairly.  The 
House  saw  fit  to  try  to  ameliorate  that 
unfairness,  and  those  pursuing  my  posi- 
tion wish  to  join  in  asking  us  to  do  the 
same. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  <Mr. 
McClkllan)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
for  their  statements  with  respect  to  this 
measure,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  ac- 
tion that  it  has  taken  wih  respect  to 
the  continuing  resolution,  8Uid  also  the 
promptness  with  which  It  has  reported 
to  the  Senate  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill,  which  will  come  up  before  the  Sen- 
ate starting  in  the  morning,  according  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  up  until  Monday  of  this 
week  our  public  schools  throughout  the 
country  were  operating  imder  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-52.  That  provided  that 
aggregate  amounts  made  avsdlable  to 
each  State  under  title  1-A  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Secondary  Education  Act  to  educa- 
tional agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  less  than  such  amounts  as  were 
made  available  for  that  purpose  for  fiscal 
jrear  1972. 

The  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  operating  under 
the  assumption  that  the  amoimts  they 
received  in  1972  would  be  continued  un- 
der this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  budget  a 
school  system  overnight.  Most  public 
school  systems  start  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. They  had  to  make  contracts 
many  months  before.  They  had  to  make 
obligations  and  commitments  to  carry 
out  the  school  program.  And  they  were 
looking  to  this  continuing  resolution, 
which  expired  on  October  1,  as  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  would  re- 
ceive under  this  program. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
studying  the  question  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  has  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
clean  resolution,  a  resolution  which  has 
eliminated  any  effort  to  legislate  as  to 
particular  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  we  have  liter- 
ally dozens  of  Federal  programs  that  are 
based  upon  formulas  of  population  for 
distribution  of  money,  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral census  in  some  way,  but  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  came  to  us  from 
the  House,  had  the  Quie  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
like  to  keep  in  the  resolution,  which  Is 
the  only  program  that  they  have  sought 
to  limit  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
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Why  should  we  try  to  legislate  a  change 
of  the  formulas  in  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, especially  when  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  is  coming  up  in  the  morning 
and  tills  whole  matter  can  be  threshed 
out  at  that  time  ? 

So  the  continuing  resolutlcHi,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
pointed  out.  and  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  thought  wise,  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
pointed  out,  should  merely  continue  the 
status  quo  until  a  new  bill  can  be  passed. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution,  im- 
der which  we  were  operating  imtil  Mon- 
day, and  which  will  be  put  Into  effect 
again  with  the  extensi(xi  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, House  Joint  Ftesolution  727,  the 
original  resolution,  93-52  provides  that 
the  appropriation  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill  shall  control,  but  that  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  acts,  if  it  puts  in  a  more  re- 
strictive provision  or  appropriation  or  a 
lesser  figure,  that  would  control. 

So  there  is  no  need  of  adding  an  en- 
tirely new  dimension  to  the  problem  of 
resolving  the  differences  on  this  measure, 
because  as  soon  sis  the  Senate  acts — and 
I  assume  it  will  close  out  the  HEW  bill 
probably  Monday,  as  I  gathered  from  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader — whatever 
the  Senate  does.  If  it  is  less  than  the 
House  bid  or  if  it  is  more  restrictive  than 
the  House  action,  that  would  be  the  rate 
at  which  the  appropriation  would  be 
made. 

So  the  continuing  resolution  is  not  the 
vehicle  where  any  differences  should  be 
Ironed  out.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  pass  a 
clean  continuing  resolution.  It  is  very 
simple.  It  should  not  be  weighted  down. 
It  contains  just  flve  lines.  That  is  all  it 
takes  its  it  came  to  us  from  the  committee 
and  as  introduced  In  the  House. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  considered  this  matter  very 
thoroughly  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday.  And  when  we  evaluated 
the  impact  of  the  amendment  placed  by 
the  House  in  the  continuing  resoluticKi 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  title  I-A 
funds,  we  felt  that  many  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  would  be 
penalized  and  their  budgets  would  be 
brought  into  Imbalance  because  they  had 
relied  on  the  previous  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  preparing  their  budgets  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

To  meet  this  provision  known  as  the 
Quie  amendment,  which  the  House  put 
in  the  continuing  resolution,  would 
merely  mean  that  it  would  prejudice 
many  of  the  schocd  districts  throughout 
this  country.  In  fact,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 22  States  that  would  have  their 
budgets  put  into  imbalance  by  virtue  of 
this  particular  provision. 

So  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wisely  thought  that  it  should  not  inter- 
fere with  this  strange  situation  and  espe- 
cially at  this  point  In  the  fiscal  year. 

Naturally,  and  perhaps  properly — al- 


though! do  not  agree  with  It — we  have 
the  HEW  bill  c<milng  before  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  And  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with  the  Quie  amendment.  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  any  amendment  that 
would  do  away  with  the  hold  harmless 
provision  we  had  in  the  bill  last  year 
and  that  we  should  have  in  the  bill  this 
year  because  it  would  prejudice  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  school  budgets  for  this 
particular  year  in  22  States. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  which,  in  its  wisdom,  removed 
the  so-called  Quie  amendment  from  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  very  splendid  comments. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  mentioned  the  continuing 
res(dutlon  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
House  with  the  Quie  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  knocks  out  the  Quie 
amendment — and  that  is  not  the  final 
determination  of  this  question — it  goes 
back  to  the  House.  I  assume  that  a  con- 
ference committee  will  be  set  up  to  iron 
out  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  Quie  amendment  is 
not  adtogether  lost.  Some  area  of  agree- 
ment might  be  found  between  the  Senate 
and  House  position.  PYankly.  I  would 
hope  they  would  not  legislate  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  change  one  for- 
mula. We  have  Uterally  dozens  of  for- 
mulae in  the  Government  for  the  distri- 
bution of  funds.  However,  if  the  thought 
still  exists  that  some  limitation  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  funds  aveolable  to  the 
district  based  on  the  1972  year,  that 
change  could  then  be  made  by  a  con- 
ference committee. 

I  have  been  somewtiat  amused  by  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  Senators  from 
some  of  the  larger  States  bragging — I  as- 
sume— about  the  distinction  their  States 
have  of  having  more  poor  people.  They 
have  argued  that  they  have  more  poor 
people  than  we  have  and  that  they 
therefore  need  more  money.  They  say. 
"Let  us  provide  for  the  children  where 
we  find  them." 

If  that  were  the  case  I  would  agree, 
and  I  do  agree  with  that.  However,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bkntssk^  pointed  out,  the  formula 
under  which  these  fimds  are  allocated 
is  not  based  just  on  where  the  poor 
children  are.  It  it  based  that  on  per 
capita  Income,  I  would  say  that  the 
children  of  the  South  would  certainly 
come  from  poorer  families  than  those 
children  who  live  in  the  affluent  States. 

As  I  understand  this  formula.  It  pro« 
vides  that  the  distribution  Is  based  on 
an  allocation  ocoislsting  of  two  factors. 
Under  one  factor.  It  is  the  children  who 
come  from  families  making  $2,000  or  less 
from  any  source.  That  is  one  factor. 

The  second  factor  consists  of  the  chil- 
dren who  come  from  families  that  are 
receiving  assistance,  the  families  with 
dependent  children. 

Some  of  those  rich  States  are  able  to 
provide  money  to  families  that  have  a 
higher  Income  than  the  families  in  some 
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of  the  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 
So.  in  States  like  Arkansas,  Alabama,  or 
Mississippi,  we  nnd  that  those  States  are 
able  to  qualify  only  under  one  of  those 
factors,  under  the  factor  providing  for 
children  who  come  from  families  who 
make  12,000  or  less.  We  have  practically 
no  one  in  the  other  half  of  the  formiila 
that  provides  for  an  enumeration  of  those 
children  who  come  from  families  that 
receive  more  than  $2,000  from  the  States. 
So,  we  do  not  have  the  money  In  our 
area  of  the  country  to  put  people  on  aid 
to  families  that  have  dependent  children, 
as  they  do  in  the  more  affluent  States. 
This  formula  does  not  actually  single 
out  where  the  poor  children  are.  It  sin- 
gles them  out.  yes.  on  one-half  of  the 
formula,  where  the  poor  children  are. 
However,  in  the  other  factor.  It  bases 
that  on  a  basis  of  which  States  are  rich 
enough  to  provide  more  than  $2,000  per 
family  In  aid  under  this  program. 

So.  far  from  merely  being  a  case  of 
allocating  the  money  where  the  poor 
children  are.  It  does  not  do  that. 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  that  we  continue 
the  appropriations  as  provided  In  the 
House  bill  as  It  comes  to  us.  Or,  if  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  that,  let  the  Senate 
work  Its  will  on  that  provision.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  hold  up  the  continuing 
resolution.  This  does  not  pertain  Just  to 
HEW.  This  continuing  resolution  applies 
to  every  single  one  of  the  appropriations 
bills  that  have  not  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

So,  while  we  are  arguing  about  which 
formula  Is  imder  which  program,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  on  It  In  the 
bill  Itself.  The  agencies  covered  by  some 
10  appropriations  bills  have  their  money 
cut  off.  How  Is  the  Government  going  to 
operate  If  it  does  not  have  a  continuing 
resolution?  It  cannot  spend  the  money 
unless  it  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  We  have  only  passed  about 
four  appropriations  bills — T  think  that 
three  have  been  signed  Into  law  and  one 
Is  awaiting  signature — out  of  some  14  or 
15  major  bills. 

Let  us  not  hassle  over  this  matter  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  Let  us  con- 
tinue the  status  quo  until,  and  if  the 
Senate  sees  fit  to  do  so.  it  changes  it 
when  we  take  up  the  HEW  bUl  tomorrow. 
We  should  not  change  the  formula  In 
the  middle  of  the  school  year  suid  create 
a  tremendous  hardship  on  our  school 
system.  It  would  result  in  a  reductlcm  of 
some  $11  million  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
if  the  Quie  amendment  is  agreed  to.  In 
other  words,  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment does  not  carry,  it  would  cost  the 
State  of  Alabama  some  $11  million.  Our 
school  districts  cannot  stand  this  loss  to 
the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
go  along  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  believe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^ 
the  action  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  imanlmous.  Senators  com- 
ing from  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  rec- 
ognized the  wisdom  of  this  action  smd 
the  merit  of  continuing  the  appropria- 
tion at  the  present  level,  and  not  in- 
jecting a  brand  new  formula  into  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Let  us  do  that  by  the  bill  Itself,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it.  Let  us  not  seek  to  do 
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it  by  the  continuing  resolution.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
committee  amendment  striking  out  the 
Qule  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  playing  a  role  like  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friends.  I  expect  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
California  to  outvote  me,  and  I  do  not 
mind  that,  but  I  hate,  while  they  are 
doing  it,  to  be  called  unfair. 

Let  us  find  out  exactly  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and  see  who  really  is  im- 
fair.  I  am  referring  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus changes,  between  1960  and  1970 

Tht  Northeast  sector  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  increased  some  9.7  percent.  The 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  In- 
creased some  12.7  percent.  But  the 
Southland,  Mr.  President,  increased  24  1 
percent. 

If  Senators  want  to  be  fair  and  use  the 
census,  let  us  do  just  that.  Let  us  take  the 

v^r".f^Q?^^  ^*  ^^'""8:  now.  give  New 
York  9.7  percent  more,  give  California 
12.7  percent  more,  and  then  give  me  24  1 
percent  more.  That  would  be  the  fair 
thing.  But  of  course,  obviously  that  is 
not  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
proposes.  He  proposes  that  he  get  his  9  7 
percent,  but  that  I  be  deducted,  rather 
than  Increased,  by  this  24.1  percent  be- 
cause that  is  what  would  result  if  we 'took 
the  actual  census  figxires 

Jr^%  ^y-  'y^^-  yo"  '^o'^.  more  peo- 
P  e.  Now.  what  about  that?  More  peo- 
P^  movJiig  in?  Are  we  to  assume  the 
poor  children  aU  rushed  to  New  York 
and  CaUfomia  and  left  their  parents  be- 
hind? Anyone  with  any  commonsense 
knows  the  parents  rushed  to  New  York 
and  left  the  children  behind.  That  is 
what  we  have  got  in  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  welfare  knows  it  Involves  runaway 
parents. 

chStn^^  are  trying  to  do  is  help  poor 

In  1950.  when  we  started  under  title  I 
we  used  the  measurement  of  $2,000  but 
then  these  whiz  kids— and  they'  are 
smarter— started  changing  the  regula- 
tions and  the  guidelines.  You  ought  to 

^  }^°ZJ^  ^'°'"^-  ^  ^*^e  be«n  to  New 
York.  They  have  a  slogan  in  downtown 
New  York  City,  "One  billion  for  one 
million.  •  That  is  a  billion  dollars  for  a 
million  people  on  welfare. 

They  won.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  formula  to  work  for  their  1,125  000 
on  welfare,  and  it  costs  over  a  billion 
dollars.  And  who  is  in  this  formula'  The 
aid  to  dependent  children  families,  with 
Incomes  up  to  $7,100  in  New  York.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  "What  about 
that?  Your  State  balances  off  at  $3  000 
and  we  are  slightly  below  $3,000." 

We  are  low  in  the  per  capita  income 
figures.  We  are  not  low  on  effort.  The 
State  of  South  Carolina,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  on  money  spent  for  education,  is 
fourth  in  the  United  States.  But  we  have 
the  children  left  behind.  We  have  a 
greater  burden,  and  that  is  who  we  are 
trying  to  help. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  By  provid- 
ing a  formvaa  that  designates  poor  chil- 


dren in  South  Carolina  the  same  way 
they  do  it  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York. 
Alabama,  or  anywhere  else.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  come  in  with  a  fair 
formula,  the  Oshansky  formula  or  any 
other,  so  that  we  will  have  a  reasonable 
measurement  of  need. 

That  is  why  we  axe  knocking  out  the 
Quie  amendment,  because  in  1965  they 
started  using  the  APE)C,  and  now  the  tall 
is  wagging  the  dog. 

You  do  not  measure  reasonably  by 
finding  the  rich  States  with  rich  fcff- 
mulas.  and  reward  them  for  being  richer. 
But  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  proposes.  That  Is  why  we  are  in 
favor  of  holding  the  line  imtil  the  au- 
thorizing committee  can  come  up  with  a 
formula  which  designates  poor  children 
as  poor  wherever  they  are  In  America, 
and  does  not  let  States  like  New  York 
come  in  with  a  formula  pretending  that 
the  poor  do  not  exist  where  they  are. 
Then  they  are  leading  demonstrations 
down  in  my  backyard,  saying,  "How 
cruel  you  are,  and  how  cold,  with  no 
heart  for  the  poor."  ' 

Why  do  they  not  go  have  a  demcmstra- 
tion  in  Brownsville  or  Harlem,  and  get 
fair  in  their  own  backyard,  and  quit  be- 
rating us  about  who  is  fair  and  imfair? 

Yet  we  have  the  implication  that  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  an  unfair  one.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
wholesome  one,  in  the  light  of  the  bad 
formula  which  has  developed  over  the 
last  decade  in  favor  of  the  rich  States. 

I  got  a  call  from  my  Governor  one  day 
about  a  year  ago.  He  said.  "Man.  they 
really  got  something  going.  Rockefeller 
has  found  out  how  to  take  all  of  his  defi- 
cits and  put  it  on  social  services." 

I  said.  "You  don't  say." 

He  said.  "Yes.  and  he  has  given  it  to 
Reagan,  and  Reagan  is  getting  to  work  on 
it  in  California." 

Social  services  jmnped  from  $750  mil- 
lion to  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion. 

And  in  18  months  they  topped  it  off  at 
$2.5  billion;  by  the  time  we  poor  per-cap- 
ita-incomers  from  the  Southland  found 
out  what  the  gimmick  was,  they  cut  us 
off.  We  did  not  get  on  in  time.  We  tried 
our  best ;  we  tried  to  duplicate  Rockefel- 
ler, turning  all  his  deficit  financing  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  can  give  you  example  after  example 
about  the  unfair  tactics  of  New  York  and 
the  rest  of  those  whiz-kids  coming  up 
here,  when  we  are  trying  to  hold  the  line 
for  public  education,  and  saying  they  are 
being  denied  what  they  deserve.  We  can 
prove  accurately  that  they  have  far  less 
of  a  burden  in  poor  children  in  1970  than 
what  they  had  in  1960,  but  they  are  using 
a  gimmick.  I  do  not  mind  them  trying 
that,  but  I  say  to  them,  "Don't  call  us  xm- 
fair  at  the  same  time." 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  com- 
mittee's amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  s\ig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IwTYM).  Without  objecUon,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure,  if  there  are  additional  Mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber,  that  we  imderstood 
the  situation  clearly. 

One.  this  is  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
first  amendment  of  the  committee  as 
reported  In  the  continuing  resolution. 
That  amendment  would  strike  out  a  pro- 
vision inserted  by  the  House  which  gives 
an  85  percent  hold  harmless  at  the  1973 
level  to  individual  school  districts  imder 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  That  differs  from  existing 
law  and  from  the  continuing  resolution 
provision  which  gives  100  percent  hold 
harmless  to  the  States  at  the  1972  level. 
Therefore,  those  who  wish  to  vote  with 
the  House  provision  will  be  required  to 
vote  "nay"  as  that  turns  down  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  results  in  leaving 
the  House  provision. 

The  main  argiunent  for  our  side  of  the 
case  Is  that  there  is  an  inequity.  It  con- 
tinues. We  are  using  the  1960  census 
instead  of  the  1970  census.  Many  school 
districts  are  not  entitled  to  what  they 
are  getting  under  the  State  100  percent 
hold  harmless  and  the  others  who  gain 
children  are  paying  that  price.  So  we 
are  trying  at  least  to  moderate  that  in- 
equity by  reducing  the  State  100  percent 
to  a  local  85  percent.  We  are  not  waiting 
for  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  because 
the  HEW  bill  may  take  some  time  to  go 
through  and  it  may  be  vetoed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  continuing  reso- 
lution carries  us  until  adjournment  of 
this  session,  which  might  very  well  be 
the  end  of  November  or  December — no 
one  knows. 

Finally,  the  school  districts  have  had 
their  first  quarter  allocations  and  now 
they  are  waiting  for  their  second  quarter 
allocations.  We  feel.  In  all  Justice,  that 
the  second  quarter  should  give  some 
greater  element  of  equity  to  the  school 
districts  which  are  hurt  by  the  hold 
hsumless  formula  than  they  would 
otherwise  get  under  the  100  percent 
State  hold  harmless  formula. 

I  would  simply  like  to  close  by  stating 
what  has  been  stated  here  time  and 
time  again  that  there  is  Inequity,  and 
there  will  be  inequity  in  the  85  percent 
just  as  there  is  in  the  100  percent.  But 
we  are  trying  to  moderate  the  inequity — 
that  is  what  the  House  did  in  the  transi- 
tion period — until  we  can  get  back  again 
to  using  the  most  current  census  and 
compensating  each  school  district  ac- 
cording to  where  the  children  are. 

In  the  meantime,  people  have  ihade 
their  budgets  and  plans,  and  so  forth,  so 
that  I  do  not  feel  we  can  go  whole  hog 
on  the  substantive  btisis  prescribed  by 
the  authorizing  law.  We  who  are  being 
hurt  are  trying  to  come  forward  with  a 
somewhat  fairer  compromise. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  not  correct  that  half 

of  this  formula  for  the  allocation  of  these 

funds  is  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 


dren who  are  members  of  families  ^rtio 
receive  from  tjie  State  imder  the  AFDC 
program  more  than  $2,000 ;  and  it  is  not 
true  that  only  the  rich  States  that  can 
make  these  payments,  whereas  the  poorer 
States  cannot? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  fair  because  there  are  many  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  This  one  does  not  live  in 
a  vacuum.  This  particular  program  is 
based  on  poor  children,  so  it  shotild  be 
administered  fairly  to  those  poor  children 
wherever  they  are.  If  the  Senator  was 
right,  then  every  program  would  be 
Ixmiped  in  one  gob  and  do  it  by  the  orig- 
inal formula  we  dreamed  up.  I  know  of 
lots  of  agricultural  funds  and  I  know  of 
lots  of  other  fimds — public  works,  and 
so  forth — which  go  very  different  ways, 
but  this  particular  pot  of  money,  rough- 
ly somewhere  between  $1.6  billion  and 
$1.8  billion,  being  destined  for  children 
who  are  considered  disadvantaged,  it 
should  be  divided  according  to  where  the 
children  are. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  quite  true,  but  is 
It  not  also  true,  though,  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  State  Qt  New  York  who  are 
in  families  receiving  more  than  $2,000 
frwn  the  State  are  counted,  whereas  in 
a  poorer  State,  inasmuch  as  they  can- 
not receive  the  $2,000  from  the  State, 
they  are  not  coxmted  in  this  formula? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
eligible  popiilation  is  half  the  formula. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrre.  So  that  is  an  ameliorating 
factor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  can  do  more  for  his 
poor  children  than  a  poor  State  can.  New 
York's  children  are  coxmted  in  this  for- 
mula, whereas  those  in  the  poorer  States 
are  counted  for  half  the  formula. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  However,  that  formula 
also  has  a  compensating  factor  to  make 
up  for  what  the  Senator  names,  with 
respect  to  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
State  for  education.  With  respect  to  that 
factor,  the  kind  of  States  the  Senator 
mentions  get  an  advantage.  So  we  do  not 
believe  the  total  formula  is  unfair  even 
to  those  States,  because  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  it  emphasizes  what  the  Senator 
has  described;  but  to  the  extent  of  the 
other  half,  it  does  better  by  the  individ- 
ual States  who  are  outside  the  first  group, 
and  one  considers  also  the  quotient  per 
pupil  expenditure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  that  not  based  on  the 
families  receiving  less  than  $2,000  from 
any  source? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  us  just  notice  this. 
The  State  of  Alabama,  the  Senator's  own 
State,  gets  as  a  Federal  contribution  88 
percent  of  the  State's  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. If  we  went  with  New  York — and 
New  York  seems  to  be  paraded  aroimd 
here — of  course  it  is  a  mighty  big  State 
but  entitled  Xo  the  same  consideration  as 
every  other  State,  even  New  York  State — 
but  if  we  want  to  point  to  New  York,  it 
gets  only  50  percent  Federal  contribu- 
tions of  what  it  spends  per  pupil.  So 
all  I  say  is  that  one  half  the  formula 
makes  up  sind  obviously  is  making  up, 
because  that  is  the  net  result,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  formula  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  described. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Still,  though.  Inasmuch 


as  Alabama  is  not  able  to  carry  familiee 
getting  more  than  $2,000  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  not  counted  imder  the 
formula;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes,  but  they  are  count- 
ed with  respect  to  the  pupU  expenditure. 
They  are  collecting  Infinitely  more  than 
we  are,  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
understand. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  is  made  time  and  time  again 
that  we  want  to  send  the  money  where 
the  children  are.  I  agree  with  that.  But 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
is  talking  about  AFDC  children  under  a 
distorted,  complicated  formula  that  says, 
in  effect,  that  in  a  more  affluent  State 
that  can  make  these  payments  to  these 
families  and  their  children,  where  a  sub- 
stantial number  are  receiving  more  than 
$2,000  per  family  for  AFDC  payments,  is 
where  we  are  going  to  send  the  money. 
Let  me  refer  to  the  census  figures  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  The  State  of  New 
York,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  lost  in  its  relative 
standing.  The  State  of  Texas,  between 
1960  and  1970,  went  up  with  respect  to 
a  percentage  of  the  total  population.  Yet. 
under  the  Quie  formula.  New  York  is  go- 
ing to  get  more  money  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  less.  The  formula  they  have 
derived  is  one  that  needs  revision,  and 
I  think  most  of  us  would  say  that,  but 
in  no  way  does  it  reflect  where  most  of 
the  people  who  are  disadvantaged  are 
located  in  this  country. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
Quie  formula  benefits  28  States.  I  am 
saying  that  it  hurts  32  States.  Where  is  I 
the  difference  in  these  tables?  We  have 
various  tables  floating  around.  The  rea- 
son is  that  they  are  presently  spending 
at  a  level  of  approximately  $1.6  billion 
a  year.  If  one  wishes  to  go  with  the  au-  ♦ 
thorization  level,  which  is  $1.8  billion, 
and  no  one  knows  that  they  are  going 
to  spend  at  those  levels,  then  one  can 
come  up  with  figures  such  as  this. 

Considering  the  amount  of  money 
States  have  as  compared  with  what  they 
will  receive  if  the  Quie  amendment  goes 
into  effect,  32  of  those  States  will  be  re- 
ceiving less  money. 

I  hope  ver>'  much  that  the  committee's 
position  will  be  sustained  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  To  substantiate  his  state- 
ment. I  should  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
several  items  that  I  think  will  make  the 
situation  clear  not  only  now  but  also 
in  the  future,  in  the  debate  on  the  HEW 
bill. 

For  example,  under  the  1960  Census 
and  up  to  1973,  the  number  of  children 
under  the  $2,000  level  stood  at  4.9  mil- 
lion, and  under  the  AFDC  level  it  stood 
at  3.2  million.  Under  the  1970  Census, 
wh«i  we  finally  received  the  figures,  the 
numl)er  of  children  under  the  $2,000  level 
dropped  to  2.6  million,  but  the  AFDC 
children,  because  of  the  payments  from 
the  respective  States,  went  up  to  3.6  mil- 
Uon. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
chart  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

ChUdren  counted  under  title  I 
(In  milUons) 

ISaO   UKM8US 

1966: 

Ai 4.9 

B« 8 


1»70: 
Ai  . 
B>  . 


In 


Totaa 


1971: 
A»  . 
B*. 


Total 


«.  7 


4.9 
2.  a 

7.1 


Total. 


1967: 
A> 
B> 


6.5 


1972: 
B> 


4.9 
.8 


Total    7. 


Total    6.7 


1968: 
A»  . 
B«  . 


4.9 
1.2 


1973: 
A>  . 
B«  . 


4.9 
3.2 


Total   8.1 


Total   8.1 


1969: 
A» 
B« 


4.9 
1.6 


1974: 
A» 
B« 


1970   CXNSXTB 


2.6 
3.6 


Total  8.4 


Total   »8.  2 

i  Children  trotn  families  with  Incomea  lees 
than  •2.000  according  to  the  Censiis. 

INCREASE  IN  AFDC  CHILDREN  COUNTED  UNDER  TITLE  I 


*ClilldrBn  from  families  with  Income 
•zcess  of  »2.000  from  ATDC  payments. 

•  Includes  projected  number  of  ATDC  chil- 
dren, baaed  on  average  yearly  increase. 

Mr.  COOK.  To  make  the  point  clear, 
relative  to  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said,  I  also  should  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  percentage  distribution  of 
total  population  by  States  in  the  1970 
Census  Sls  compared  to  the  1960  census. 
The  Senates-  is  correct.  The  State  of  New 
York  went  down  from  representing  9.4 
percent  of  the  Nation  to  9  percent  of 
the  Nation. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  chart  and  see 
what  they  have  done  from  1960  to  1970 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  un- 
der APDC  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
table  shows  that  they  went  from  99.890 
pupils  to  565,968  pupils. 

So  we  can  see  the  difference,  and  we 
can  see  that  the  percentage  of  dollars 
allocated  is  not  based  on  where  the  chil- 
dren are  but  on  the  children  that  are  put 
under  a  particular  prognun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
tables  printed  in  the  PtEcoan 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


states 


AFDC  children 
bol  year  1966 


Actual 
number 


AFDC  children 
fiscal  year  1973 


Aiafaama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaMornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut-. 

Delaware 

Ftorida 

Georiia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

leva 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Mtchipa 

Minnesota 

Misassippi 


Montana.. 
Nebraska. 


0 

795 

5,603 

0 

102, 073 

7.303 

7.595 

0 

0 

0 

2.413 

2.403 

82,499 

3,515 

9.2C6 

5.400 

0 

192 

2,725 

9,420 

16.817 

21,029 

11, 678 

0 

11,297 

1,477 

664 


Percentage 
oMouT> 

Actual 

number 

0 

1,074 

14.9 

4.723 

12.6 

17,624 

0 

0 

33.1 

560,993 

17.9 

37.295 

26.8 

47. 116 

0 

5,711 

0 

25,472 

0 

45.995 

21.5 

13,902 

16.4 

6.570 

35.9 

270.392 

4.4 

51.115 

11.4 

29,074 

12.0 

23.011 

0 

32.334 

0.1 

18.778 

12.9 

19.730 

14.9 

59,407 

26.3 

118.674 

14.4 

194.106 

13.1 

45,154 

0 

0 

8.3 

37, 152 

9.6 

5.575 

1.9 

15.821 

Percentage 
of  total! 


Increase 

from  fscal 

year  1966 

to  fiscal 

1973 


0.4 
46.6 
30.3 

0 
70.4 
51.0 
65.9 


40. 
14.8 
15.9 
60.2 
34.  Q 
62.9 
38.1 
28.1 
35.2 
14.1 
8.4 
49.1 
49.2 
69. 
59 
35. 


30.8 


1.074 

3,928 

12, 021 

0 

458,920 

29,992 

39,521 

5.711 

25.472 

45.995 

11.489 

4,167 

187.  893 

47,600 

19,809 

17,611 

32.334 

18,586 

17.005 

49.987 

101,857 

173,077 

33,476 

0 

25,855 

4.098 

14,911 


AFDC  Children 
fiscil  year  1966 


AFDC  children 
fiscal  year  1973 


States 


Actual 
number 


Percentage 
of  total  I 


Actual 
number 


Percentage 
of  totali 


Increase 

from  fiscal 

year  1966 

to  fiscal 

1973 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolim 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsytvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VermonL 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


675 

1,052 

25,496 

4,315 

99,890 

3,515 

1.775 

25,472 

11,168 

6,288 

60.258 

4.007 

0 

1,528 

0 

0 

2,088 

580 

3.  on 

9.842 

82 

10.444 

661 

5.900 


17.0 

15.1 

29.9 

10.3 

33,3 

1.1 

7.1 

14.4 

11.6 

20.8 

25.6 

24.9 

0 

4.8 

0 

0 

15.3 

7.5 

1.8 

23.0 

.1 

15.2 

ia9 

28.4 


2.427 

6.698 

170. 877 

13,975 

565,968 

39,056 

5.150 

137, 774 

30,372 

26.326 

246,945 

18,308 

4,561 

6,537 

0 

79.326 

15.058 

6,325 

sai42 

53,427 
14,553 
46.691 
2.213 
39.640 


38.4 

47.4 
71.4 
26.5 
69.7 
10.6 
17.6 
45.7 
25.6 
48.7 
56.3 
58.3 
2.2 
16.8 
0 
16.4 
54.2 
42.8 
22.3 
57.9 
11.8 
41.7 
28.0 
71.4 


1,752 

5.646 

145,381 

9.660 

466,078 

35,541 

3.375 

112.302 

19.204 

20,038 

186,687 

14,301 

4.561 

5,009 

0 

79.  326 

12.970 

5.745 

47.054 

43,585 

14.471 

36,247 

1.552 

33,740 


Total. 


582,288 


10. 5     3, 269, 192 


316       2,686.904 


'  Percentage  of  total  title  I  chHdren  within  the  State  which  are  in  families  with  an  income  above  J2.000  from  AFDC. 

Percentage  distribution  of  total  population 
by  State  in  the  1970  cemua  as  compared 
to  the  1960  cenru* 


New  England : 

Maine 

New   Hampshire- 
Vermont  

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  AtUntlc: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bast  North  Central : 

Ohio 

Indiana ... 

nilnou 


Wisoonstn 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


970 

1960 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

2.8 

2.9 

0.6 

0.5 

1.6 

1.4 

9.0 

9  4 

3.6 

3.4 

5.8 

6.3 

5.2 

6.4 

2.6 

2.6 

6.6 

6.0 

4.4 

4.4 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

2.3 

2.4 

North   Dakota 0.3  0. 

South  Dakota 0.3  0. 

Nebraska 0.7  0. 

Kansas i.  i  i. 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware o.  3  0. 

Maryland 1.9  1. 

District  of  Columbia 0.4  0. 

Virginia 3.3  2 

West   VlrglnU. 0.9  1. 

North  Carolina 2.6  2.6 

South  Carolina 1.8  1.3 

Georgia 3.3  3.2 

Florida 3.3  2.8 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky  i.a  1.7 

Tennessee 1.9  3.0 

Alabama _  1.7  i.g 

Mississippi   1.  X  1.2 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 0.9  1.0 

Louisiana i.g  1  g 

Oklahoma 1.3  1.3 

Texas 6.6  6.3 


Mountain: 

Montana 0.3  0.4 

Idaho 0.4  0.4 

Wyoming    0.2  0.2 

Colorado 1.1  1.0 

New  Mexico 0.8  0.6 

Arizona 0.9  0.7 

Utah 0.6  0.6 

Nevada 0.2  0.2 

Pacific: 

Washington 1.7  1.6 

Oregon. l.o  l.O 

California 9.8  8.8 

Alaska   0.1  0.1 

Hawaii   0.4  0.4 

Source:  Btireau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to 
say  that  my  State  lost  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  from  1960  to  1970  in  Its  total 
population  In  relation  to  the  population 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  State 
of  Kentucky  Is  going  to  lose  almost  $10 
million  of  what  it  received  previously. 
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and  the  State  of  New  York,  which  lost 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  in  relation  to 
my  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  is  going  to  be 
increased  by  some  $37  million — iOmost 
exactly  the  total  amotmt  of  title  I  funds 
received  by  Kentucky  in  1972 — then  I 
must  say  that  the  equity  has  to  be  cured. 
By  virtue  of  deficiencies  inherent  in 
the  formula  for  distributing  title  I  fimds, 
these  totals  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
number  of  "disadvantaged"  students 
presently  attending  school  in  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  at  least  a  hold  harmless  pro- 
vision for  each  State  at  the  1972  funding 
level,  where  funds  for  this  school  year 
have  already  been  budgeted,  until  the 
Congress  can  come  up  with  a  formula 
which  wiU  insure  that  these  funds  go 
specifically  to  those  areas  most  In  need 
of  funds  for  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU  not 
detain  the  Senate,  but  I  do  want  to  utter 
one  word  of  rebuttal. 

I^eds  always  speak  louder  than  words 
I  offer  right  now.  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  cast  my  vote  for  any  proposi- 
tion which  eliminates  the  hold  harmless 
Let  us  actually  go  ahead  and  put  the 
money  where  the  children  are— just  lit- 
erally. I  promise  to  vote  and  fight  for 
that  to  the  limit  of  my  power,  and  I  have 
in  hand  an  amendment  to  that  effect, 
which  I  will  gladly  submit. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  trying  to  be 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  school 
distncts,  including  the  school  districts  of 
States  such  as  Texas  and  Kentucky  But 
I  will  take  my  chances.  That  is  what  the 
end  is  of  the  argument  that  Senator 
Bbntsen  and  Senator  Cook  make  "niey 
say  we  should  put  the  money  where  the 
children  are.  Pine.  Join  me  in  this 
amendment^no  hold  harmless  of  any 
kind^  But  that  takes  the  1970  census  in- 
stead of  the  1960  census,  and  many  other 
httle  gimmicks  like  that,  because  this 
money  is  going  to  school  districts  ac- 
cording to  what  each  Is.  not  the  States. 
The  States  are  only  a  transmission  belt 
a  passthrough.  So  even  within  their  owi^ 
atatee,  there  are  many  inequities  be- 
cause this  hold  harmless  Is  a  State  hold 
harnUess,  not  a  district  hold  harmless 

The  virtue  of  the  Qule  amendment  Is 
that  an  educaUonal  district  is  held  harm- 

Ttn^  ^®  "^"'  °'  ^  percent  instead 
of  100  percent  State  hold  harmless 

Finally  not  only  have  there  been  pop- 
ulation shifts  in  this  country  but^M 
aionnous  income  shifts.  I  wlU  talk  about 
^  State;  I  ought  to  know  it  pretty  well. 
What  has  happened  to  my  State  is  that 

million  high-rate  taxpayer  and  has 
gained  2  to  3  million,  of  whom  a  large 
ProportJon  are  welfare  cases.  That  Is  not 

St  ,^»,?^  ^^^  ^^«  P«>Ple  still  have 
the  19th  century  idea  that  New  York  is 
a  plush  den  of  iniquity.  What  about  Dal- 
las and  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  and 
WUmlngton  and  San  PrancLsco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
and  every  other  large  city  in  the  countr^ 
^Wch  has  had  exacUy  the  same  problem' 
Sure,  there  are  more  poor,  and  this 
program  is  directed  toward  the  poor 
Many  other  programs  are  dipped  Into  by 
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theee  very  States,  and  they  should  be 
and  we  pay  the  most. 

I  attended  a  town  meeting  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  Rochester,  on  Monday  which,  by 
the  way.  resulted  in  my  missing  11  votes. 
I  do  not  know  how  constitu«it6  figure 
that  out.  At  the  town  meeting,  a  fellow 
got  up  and  said: 

We  pay  $30  bUllon  taxes,  and  I  figure  we 
onlv  get  back  $1.9  billion.  What  ate  you  doing 
about  that,  Mr.  Big  Senator? 

That  is  a  logical  gripe.  His  figiires  do 
not  iiave  to  be  right,  but  they  certainly 
are  very  high — 4,  5.  or  6  to  1. 

So  if  a  program  is  designed  to  help  us 
deal  with  our  problems,  you  are  going  to 
knock  that  Mie  aa  the  head.  It  is  all  a 
one-way  street.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
fair.  We  will  find  some  way  to  rebel  with 
big  taxpayers.  One  way  to  do  It  is  the 
progressive  income  tax  as  c«itrasted 
with  indirect  taxation.  Some  say  that  we 
would  be  better  ofT  in  that  case  with  a 
national  sales  tax.  Let  everyone  pay  his 
tab.  and  then  It  will  be  much  fairer 
But  I  do  not  think  that  Is  good  for 
our  country. 

We,  as  Senators— we  are  sent  here  to 
use  our  heads — have  to  find  some  way 
out  of  it.  I  think  the  fair  way  out  of  it  is 
to  say  that  where  we  have  a  particular 
problem  and  a  particular  Federal  fund 
toward  which  that  problem  can  be 
helped,  we  are  not  going  to  stand  in  the 
way.  But  that  Is  what  is  attempted 
here — to  stand  in  the  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  merit  on  all 
sides  of  this  issue,  depending  upon  just 
what  the  situation  is  in  one's  State.  I 
think  there  is  tremendous  logic  In  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

But  I  think  there  is  cMie  thing  we  for- 
get when  we  talk  about  per  capita  in- 
come. It  is  usually  found  that  where  the 
per  capita  income  Is  higher  in  one  State 
as  against  another  State,  (Mie  must  real- 
i2«  that  the  cost  of  education  per  pupil 
is  also  higher.  This  is  so  in  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  We  cannot  accept  a  mini- 
mum of  $2,000  for  the  simple  reason  that 
It  costs  a  little  more  to  live  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  education  cost  is  more  In 
Rhode  Island  than  in  another  State  I 
guess  that  was  the  reason  for  this 
formula. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  argue  that  some 
States  cannot  afford  to  pay  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  excess  of  $2  000  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money,  and  they  are  correct  because 
their  per  capita  income  is  not  as  large  as 
Rhode  Island.  In  my  State  we  pay  our 
teachers  more  than  in  some  other  States 
and  more  for  classroom  construction 
That  Is  why  they  adopted  this  formula. 

It  Is  true  that  dependmg  on  where  one 
comes  from  InequiOes  can  be  argued,  and 
everyone  has  a  sound  argimient  for  his 
position,  but  the  only  way  to  cure  this 
sltuaUon  Is  to  appropriate  more  money. 
The  one  mistake  we  made  when  we 
passed  the  continuing  resoluUon  last  time 
is  that  we  left  It  to  the  Stete  to  predicate 
their  budget  on  what  they  had  received 
That  money  la  already  pledged.  Now.  we 


are  saying,  "You  have  to  take  a  little 
less."  ThaX  is  a  hard  burden  to  sustain, 
but  in  the  long  run  this  has  to  be  placed' 
in  proper  perspective. 

This  year,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  school  districts  have  been  mis- 
led because  of  that  continuing  resoluUon, 
the  only  cure.  If  we  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  do  equity,  is  to  add  addi- 
tional funds  and  take  the  position  that 
28  States  will  get  the  money  and  the  other 
32  will  be  saved  harmless. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made  the 
argument  for  an  amendment  I  am  going 
to  offer,  and  he  has  done  so  eloquently. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  pro- 
vide that  school  districts  would  be  held 
harmless  100  percent;  those  who  get  the 
increase  would  be  allowed  to  keep  It  It 
will  cost  $117  million.  That  is  the  pro- 
posal I  am  going  to  offer. 

I  have  a  long  list  of  school  districts 
that  were  notified  late  m  July,  and  some 
In  August.  They  had  locked  in  budgets 
and  it  Is  tough  to  raise  that  money  They 
are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time  and 
they  are  going  to  have  to  fire  a  substan- 
tial number  of  teachers  In  my  State 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  what  the 
Qule  amendment  suggests,  an  increase  of 
$117  million? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  hold  them  at 
85  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  argument  Is 
that  to  place  it  on  an  equitable  basis 
there  $117  million  Is  needed.  That  Is  the 
fl«rure  we  heard  in  cMnmlttee  yesterday 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  My  amendment  would 
provide  for  $117  million  to  hold  the 
school  districts  harmless  and  to  let  those 
who  received  It  keep  the  tocrease 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  is  the  way  the 
matter  should  be  resolved.  I  realise  we 
are  fighting  against  ceilings  on  expen- 
ditures. The  only  way  to  take  care  of 
the  inequity  is  to  appropriate  additional 
funds.  In  this  case  some  people  have 
been  misled  by  the  former  continuing 
resolution  that  we  passed.  We  t<dd  them 
they  were  going  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  money  and  budgets  have  been  formu- 
lated Ml  that  basis.  The  only  way  to  cure 
it  is  to  pay  the  addiUonal  money  to  them 
The  money  will  not  be  wasted  because 
it  is  for  education. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  convtoced  me.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
my  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  New  Hampshire  Is  recognlaed 

Mr  COTTON.  I  agree  with  my  dear 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
but  there  is  going  to  l)e  an  inequlUble 
distribuUon  of  these  fimds  under  the 
present  formula  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  piper  and  give  the  full  authorl- 
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zation,  and  add  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  bill  that  is  coining  in.  It  will 
be  around  $400  million.  Then,  we  might 
get  into  a  situation,  if  the  bill  is  going 
up  high  enough,  where  the  President's 
veto  would  probably  be  sustained  and  we 
would  be  in  the  position  we  were  in  last 
year. 

I  am  not  completely  upset  by  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  but  with  or  without  his 
amendment  there  has  to  be  some  adjust- 
ment; some  get  more  and  some  get  less. 
Whatever  the  situation  is  until  the  basic 
and  fundamental  law  is  changed,  and  I 
am  sure  the  situation  will  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  the  committee  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  an  able  member, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  these 
inequities  because  on  the  one  hand  it 
will  cost  us  all  outdoors  to  do  it  because 
we  have  no  money;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  change  the  formula.  We 
carmot  give  to  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  let  them  distribute 
more  equitably  where  one  school  district 
has  lost  in  child  population  and  another 
has  gained.  It  hr  s  to  stick  to  the  formula, 
so  we  will  be  up  against  that  impossible 
situation. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  adopt  the  first 
expedient  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  pay  the  full  bill 
of  the  authorization.  That  means  over 
$400  million  in  the  aggregate.  Just  this 
situation  :  1  h  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  x^ew  York  is  going  to  cost 
$170  million.  I  believe  it  is  the  Bentsen 
amendment  that  would  cost  $117  million. 

I  thank   the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  My  amendment  would 
cost  nothing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the 
Senate  wants  to  vote.  I  shall  not  delay 
but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  those 
who  favor  my  position  will  vote  no.  I  do 
not  want  any  confusion. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  made  a  very  persuasive  sirgtmient 
in  support  of  the  formula  for  50  percent 
of  the  state  and  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure. 

Rhode  Island  spends  more  than  South 
Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island  gets  more 
through  a  higher  amount  in  the  multi- 
plier. We  have  had  hearings  on  this  score 
and  all  the  evidence  shows  that. 

The  fact  is  that  South  Carolina  spends 
46  percent  of  its  budget  for  public  educa- 
tion, yet  that  fact  does  not  go  Into  the 
formula. 

What  our  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York  has  not  mentioned,  and  what 
others  gloss  over  but  what  has  t)een 
covered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  that 
the  AFDC  factor  in  the  formula  creates 
the  inequity.  Our  dlstlng\ilshed  friend 
from  New  York,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  knows  that  Is  what  really 
put  this  out  of  Kilter  and  caused  the 
inequity,  as  used  in  New  York,  it  means 
the  formula  finds  more  poor  children 
than  there  are. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  we  take 
the  census  coimt  of  population  one  more 


time  and  we  look,  not  Just  at  New  York, 
but  at  various  areas,  while  the  North- 
east increased  by  9.7  percent  between 
1960  and  1970.  and  the  West,  for  example, 
increased  by  12.7  percent,  the  South.  o\a 
section,  increased  by  24.1  percent. 

If  we  wanted  to  write  in  an  equitable 
formula,  we  would  take  what  we  had  and 
distribute  it  on  the  basis  of  these  fig- 
ures— 9.7  percent  increase  for  the  North, 
and  give  me  a  24.1  percent  Increase  down 
South.  But  they  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
They  want  to  put  in  this  unnatural  mul- 
tiplier that  does  not  even  figure.  And 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 
because  we  are  way  below  in  the  per 
capita  income,  can  not  include  the  chil- 
dren of  those  making  $7,000  a  year  in 
our  AFDC.  If  a  family  in  New  York  made 
$7,000  a  year,  they  would  come  under 
this  formula,  because  New  York  has  des- 
ignated it  that  way.  But  not  in  South 
CaroUna.  Anyone  making  $7,000  a  year 
in  South  Carolina  is  not  counted.  In  fact, 
those  making  $3500.  half  of  that  $7,000. 
Eire  not  counted.  It  affects  only  2  percent 
of  my  population.  I  am  talking  about  this 
particular  AFDC  multiplier. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  about  this  inequity  and 
where  it  is  to  be  cured.  His  is  the  author- 
izing committee,  which  is  holding  a  meet- 
ing, to  consider  the  Orshansky  formula, 
and  other  approaches  to  a  new  formula, 
so  the  same  measure  will  be  applied  in 
Texas.  New  York.  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington.  That  is  the  equity  about  it. 
What  is  the  inequity  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  He  talks 
about  $117  million  or  a  hold-harmless 
argiiment  of  oiir  distingiiished  friend 
from  New  York,  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  says,  is  going  to 
cost  almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 

What  we  are  really  writing  into  law  is 
not  finding  poor  children  where  they  are 
really,  but,  on  the  contrary,  solving  a 
political  problem  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  so  one  can  call  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  say,  "You  know  all 
that  money  I  told  you  about  we  were 
going  to  get?  I  got  it."  It  costs  $117  mil- 
lion to  do  that.  That  is  why  we  did  not 
adopt  it  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. That  is  why  we  adopted  the  hold- 
the-Iine  situation  until  the  authorizing 
committee,  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  helps  lead,  is  going 
to  give  us  a  formula  we  can  all  agree  on 
and  find  a  poor  person  in  South  Carolina 
and  New  York  to  be  the  same. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  you 
supported  the  Senator  from  New  York's 
argument,  the  population  increase  of 
poor  chUdren  that  he  talks  about,  under 
his  way  of  measurement  on  the  census, 
came  about  because  the  children  all  left 
their  parents  and  went  up  to  New  York. 
The  fact  is  they  did  not  do  that,  because 
the  Census  shows  we  got  an  increase  of 
24.1  percent  and  the  North  got  only  a 
9.7-percent  increase.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Northeast  would 
have  a  9.7-percent  Increase  in  poor  chil- 
dren as  weU  as  rich  and  middle,  and 
the  same  down  South;  we  would  have 
a  24.1 -percent  increase  In  rich,  poor,  and 
middle. 

But  if  we  adopt  his  argiunent — and  he 
uses  the  word  "unfairness" — what  has 
happened  is  that  the  children  left  their 


families  and  went  to  New  York.  You  and 
I  know  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The 
parents  leave  their  children  In  South 
Carolina.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  and 
go  to  New  York.  Then  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota come  down  in  a  demonstration  in 
Alabfmia  saying.  "Look,  you  are  not  look- 
ing after  your  poor  children  down  here. 
We  want  to  demonstrate.  You  do  not 
have  a  heart.  You  are  cold."  Then  when 
we  try  to  equalize  it  here  and  say  here  is 
where  the  poor  children  are.  here  Is 
where  the  money  ought  to  go,  they  give 
us  the  hocus-pocus  of  what  it  costs  based 
on  an  agricultural  formula.  He  knows 
formulas.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  articu- 
late Senator.  He  knows.  The  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  factor,  that  multiplier 
that  the  Senator  has  in  New  York  and 
we  cannot  have  down  South,  is  not  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  The  poor  chil- 
dren are  being  penalized  as  a  result. 
That  is  why  we  ought  to  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment  and  not  for  a 
temporary  formula  with  $117  million  or 
half  a  billion,  and  go  off  thinking  we 
have  done  something.  Because  we  would 
not  have  sat  down  and  analyzed  and 
realized  that  this  psuticiilar  program  is 
for  poor  children  and  not  for  poor  politi- 
cians. That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  _ 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question  if  anyone  has  a  question. 
We  have  studied  this  thing,  as  we  al- 
ways do  in  committee,  but  we  have  not 
had  hearings,  and  we  know  about  the 
Orshansky  formula  and  many  others, 
that  we  have  yet  to  get  into  here.  But 
Senators  from  the  Northeast  should  not 
tell  us  that  they  have  more  poor  children. 
That  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  made  our  argument  very  clear 
except  for  one  fact.  There  is  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  committee  amendment. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  that  proposition 
confused  with  the  amendment,  which 
does  cost  money.  But  this  costs  no  money. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  was  say- 
ing was  that  we  wanted  to  satisfy  every- 
body and  not  have  all  these  wrangles. 
He  says  that  we  wouid  have  to  provide 
half  a  billion  more,  and  we  cannot 
afford  it. 

I  have  made  our  argiunent.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs) 
and    other    Senators    have    eloquently 
made  theirs.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate.  I  think  there  is  still  some  con- 
fusion. I  am  convinced,  as  we  frequently 
hear,  that  whatever  we  do  here  will  not 
result  in  equity  among  .  poor  children 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  not 
going  to  achieve  this  imtil  a  formula 
is  enacted  that  will  give  guidance  and 
guidelines  for  the  proper  allocation  of 
these  ftinds. 

I  call  attention  to  the  consequence  of 
the  Quie  amendment  and  also  to  what 
the  results  will  be  if  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  should  be  adopted. 

I  am  basing  my  statement  upon  and 
referring  to  the  table  of  comparison 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North     Dakota     (Mr.     Youno)     earlier 
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placed  In  the  Ricorb,  entitled  "Esti- 
mated Comparative  Distribution  for 
Regular  Educational  Agency  Grants, 
Part  A  of  Title  I.  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act."  I  am  making 
these  comparisons  based  upon  that  table, 
which  Is  in  the  Record.  I  call  attention 
to  this:  Under  the  present  continuing 
resolution,  if  the  Quie  amendment 
should  prevaU.  the  24  States  that  have 
operated  for  a  third  of  the  year  on  the 
premise  of  the  continuing  resolution  that 
they  would  be  held  harmless,  would  get 
the  same  amount  as  last  year.  Twenty- 
four  States  will  suffer  losses. 

Twenty-six  States  will  make  gains,  as 
will  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  formula  In  the  amendment 
that  was  agreed  to  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill,  lising  the  same  standard 
of  what  the  States  are  getting  now,  there 
is  a  floor  placed  in  that  amendment  of 
90  percent  as  being  the  least  that  any 
State  can  receive  and  110  percent  as 
being  the  most  that  any  State  can  re- 
ceive of  its  1972  aUotments.  Here  is  what 
the  results  will  be.  Forty-two  States  will 
make  gains.  Eight  States  wiU  continue  to 
lose.  And,  incidentally,  that  includes  my 
State.  However,  realizing  that  we  are  in 
the  situation  where  some  are  going  to  get 
hurt  some  and  some  are  to  be  given  a 
great  advantage  and  trying  to  equalize 
the  position  to  make  it  as  fair  and  equi- 
table as  possible  without  increasing  the 
funds  In  this  bill,  this  formula  seems  to 
be  as  fair  as  we  could  make  it. 

I  wlD  name  the  States  that  still  lose 
money  under  the  90-percent  floor  and 
the  110-percent  ceiling.  The  States  that 
will  still  lose  money  are  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas,   Kentucky,    Mississippi,    North 
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Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia.  Those  States  woul(i 
still  take  some  loss.  All  of  the  others 
would  make  some  gains. 

There  is  no  way  of  equitably  treating 
all  the  States  unless  there  Is  a  change 
In  the  authorizing  legislation.  However, 
in  order  to  make  some  adjustment  and 
be  as  equitable  as  we  could,  this  is  what 
the  committee  came  out  with  in  the  blU 
that  will  be  pending  before  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  If  we  adopt  the  Quie  amend- 
ment today,  I  assume  that  we  will  w^nt 
to  adopt  the  same  thing  In  the  bill  to- 
morrow. 

If  we  do  that,  we  must  remember  that 
we  take  away  money  from  24  States  that 
have  been  assiu^  to  them  under  the 
continuing  resolution — money  upon 
which  they  have  predicated  their  pro- 
grams. Do  we  want  to  do  that?  There 
are  eight  States  that  will  lose  something 
even  imder  the  other  formula.  However, 
there  are  24  States  for  which  Congress 
will  repudiate  what  It  has  ah-eady  done 
and  has  authorized  them  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  do  that. 

Certainly  we  want  to  find  equity  and 
we  want  to  find  justice.  However,  we  will 
not  find  that  in  the  Quie  amendment. 
We  would  be  perpetuating  an  Inequity. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  eliminate  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Hopefully  the  proper 
legislative  committees  of  this  Congress 
will  come  in  with  legislation  containing 
a  formula  that  provides  equity  for  the 
poor  children  of  this  land. 

Let  us  not  condemn  and  let  us  not 
penalize  24  States  by  this  Quie  amend- 
ment. These  people  have  relied  upon  what 
has  been  promised  them. 

Some  wm  say,  "Well,  they  did  not  have 
any  absolute  assurance  that  It  would  go 


on  all  year."  That  may  be  true.  However, 
one  does  not  make  contracts  with  teach- 
ers or  set  up  a  school  program  for  2 
months  out  of  a  year  or  for  3  or  4  months 
out  of  the  year.  They  have  their  con- 
tracts and  the  teachers  are  there. 

If  we  want  to  drag  the  rug  out  from 
under  them,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  It. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
committee  and  let  this  matter  be  worked 
out  as  equitably  as  possible. 

Twenty -four  States  wUl  suffer,  and  the 
others  will  gain.  I  do  not  say  that  it  Is  a 
gain  which  they  do  not  deserve.  But  on 
the  overall  basis,  other  States  do  not 
deserve  to  lose  what  we  are  taking  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  vote.  However.  I  might  say  that  the 
figures  which  we  have  are  different  It 
would  be  29  States  and  21  States. 
Twenty-nine  States  should  vote  no. 

I  might  point  out  that  no  second  quar- 
ter allocations  have  been  made  to  these 
school  districts.  They  are  all  waiting  to 
see  what  we  will  do  In  this  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  sigaln  the  tabulation  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  had  previously  put 
in  the  Record  with  the  notations  on  It 
of  the  States  that  would  gain  and  the 
States  that  would  lose  under  the  formu- 
las to  which  I  have  referred.  The  plus 
signs  Indicate  the  States  that  would  gain, 
and  the  minus  signs  indicate  the  States 
that  would  lose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS.  PT.  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EOUCAHON  ACT 


1974  continuing  resolution 


1974  regular  bin 


1972  actual 


1973  actual 


House  85 

percent  1973 

LEA  floor 


Senate  100 

percent  197Z 

State  floor 


House  100 

percent  1972 

State  floor 


Senata 

Committee  1972 

SOllOStatt 


Total  amount  tor  all  parts  ol  title  I jj  597  goo.  000 

Total  for  Stales  and  District  of  Columbia  part  A.  local  pants 1, 3S4. 707. 215 

Alabama an  x?  i» 

Ar^M ■ +2.054.974 

JK^,^ +8.648.415 

ciiS" -24,214.456 
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\^i +63,243,090 
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Montana       -25.579.  100 

Ka    -7.523.056 

z  !:?^^----""---™^^^^^^  +tsi  i™ 

N;Shcaniii.ia:::::::;:::::: +'^J^JS 

Ohio                  * -4.271. 181 

• +4l.2««.9» 


tl,  585. 185,  OOP        tl.  810.  OOP,  OOP        $1,810,000.000        $1,810,000,000  «,  810. 000. 000 


1,316.037.468  1.444.083,033  1.444,076.531  1,444,076.531  1.444.267,379 


34, 549, 166 

2,415,064 

8. 134,  242 

20.963.618 

111.618.375 

10. 237,  378 

11.747,931 

2, 323, 748 

24,111,072 

40,  573, 812 

3.715,263 

2.  719.  220 

69,554.901 

18,  773,  439 
14,601,661 

9.147.430 
32.  212,  788 
31.322.489 

5, 633,  673 

19,  380.  669 
24. 883.  505 
&1.  768. 916 
20. 897, 155 
35, 922  629 
23, 367. 302 

2,  865.  542 

7,187.530 
923,899 

2.007,413 
44, 232. 287 

7  393.18S 
196.  835,  764 
Sl.b56.663 

4,101,267 
42.248,122 


29,366,791 
3.112.266 
9,257,236 
17,819,075 
153,404.740 
12.368,915 
16,  324.  230 
2, 749, 533 
24, 848. 859 
34,  487.  740 
4.704.115 
2.778.090 
85.  026, 804 
18.959,995 
12.411.412 
8.991,779 
27,  380, 870 
26,624,116 
6.075.788 
24, 059.  507 
32,812.419 
61,617,453 
18.  307,  236 
30.  534  235 
19, 862.  207 
2.776.673 
6. 236. 637 
1,  390.  428 
2.463.298 
59. 670.  251 
8.229  188 
266  054  680 
43,  823.  164 
3, 386.  077 
48.388.037 


40, 257. 134 
2.655,487 
8,648,415 
24,214,456 
130,  967, 857 
10. 556.  709 
13,935.021 
2,345.989 
26.  445,  029 
39.947.788 
4.016.317 
2.730.118 
72.  593,  588 
16.999.801 
15.  464, 659 
10,  427.  273 
37, 131  906 
34.683.312 
5, 607,  754 
20,  539. 171 
28.011.501 
&2,  597,  3S4 
21.120.043 
42.074  152 
25.  579.  100 
3.013.338 
7. 523. 056 
1,186,804 
2.102.611 
50.939.928 
9. 629.  504 
227. 155.  522 
56.2«0.9n 
4.271.181 
41.305,249 


40, 257. 134 
2.655.487 
8,648.415 
24.214.456 
130. 967. 857 
10.  556,  709 
13.935.021 
2,345,989 
26,445,029 
39, 947,  788 
4.016.317 
2.730,118 
72,  593.  588 
16,999,801 
15,464.659 
10,  427, 273 
37,131,906 
34,683.312 
5. 607.  754 
20.  539. 171 
28.011.501 
52.597.354 
21,120.043 
42  074. 152 
25.  579.  100 
3.013.338 
7, 523. 056 
1,I86.8(M 
2.102.611 
50.939.928 
9  629.504 
227,  155  522 
56.260,988 
4.  271, 181 
41,  305. 249 
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+35. 180. 193 

-38.151,643 
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+21,  365.  455 

-^26,243.911 
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-^23  232. 047 
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+3,314,672 
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1974  continuinf  rasoliitian 


1974  ragvti'  biH 


I972actMl 


1973actiMl 


HovMlS 

PMCMI  1973 

LEA  floor 


Sanatt  100 

pcrctnt  1972 

Stitf  floor 


1 100 
porcont  1972 
Stat*  floor 


CoirnnittM  1972 

90/110  SUto 


Okl»lioma -»18, 199,914  {16.648.246  J14,  151,859  {18.199.914  »18. 199.914  +J20.019.905 

Orejon  +9.382.231  8,421.321  10.541.490  9.382,231  9.382.231  +10.320.454 

Pennsylvinii -M7.  113. 702  64.998.125  73,654,917  67,113,702  67.113.702  +73,825.072 

Rtiod*  Islind +5.H9.238  4.873,849  5,940.772  5,189,238  5,189,238  +5,708.162 

South  Carolina -34,313,120  29,853,231  25.375.246  34.313,120  34.313,120  -30.881,808 

South  Dakota -6.266.048  5.470,551  4,649,968  6  266.048  6,266.048  +6.433.549 

Tennessaa -36,288.395  31.273.191  26.582,212  36  288  395  36.288,395  -32.659.556 

Teias -69.566,731  67.675,754  57.524,391  69.566,732  69,566,732  -r76,523, 404 

Ul»h ^..  +3,593,198  3,894,921  4,909,818  4.191,12:  4.191,122  +3  952,518 

Vsftnoot. +2.107.682  2.093.957  2.142.393  2.107  682  2.107.682  +2.318  450 

Virginia -33.803.541  31.522.692  26.794,288  33.803,541  33,803,541  +37,183.895 

Washington +12,255,022  13,445,639  17,638,391  15,054,763  15,054.763  +13,480,524 

WaslVirrnia -20,S24,496  17,319,813  14,721,841  20  524,496  20,524,496  -18,472,046 

Wisconsin +16,546,374  17,340,875  18,567,927  16,546,374  16,M6,374  +18,201,011 

Wyoming -1,235,793  1,170,817  1,182,467  1.235,793  1.235.793  +1.359.372 

District  a(  Caiumbia +8.187.278  10.096.368  13.301.211  11,355,265  11,365,265  +9.006.006 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  that 
tabulation  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Education  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  tabulation  that  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  the  Office  of  Education.  I  as- 
sume that  we  can  rely  upon  it  as  being 
accurate. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre).  The  question  is  on  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  to  strike  sections 
2  and  3.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Steitnis),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooks)    is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  is 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson)  ,  is  absent  t)ecause 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  is  detained  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THrmMOND),  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
najrs  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  455  Leg.) 
I  TKAS — 52 


Abouiezk 

Domenlcl 

Long 

AUen 

Eagleton 

Magnuaon 

Baker 

Mansfield 

Baitlett 

Errln 

McClellan 

BellmoQ 

Pannin 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Mca«e 

Brock 

Pulbrlglit 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Oumey 

Byrd. 

H&DMn 

llontoya 

H*rry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Nunn 

ByrO,  Robert  C 

Rnlllnga 

Bandolph 

CtaUea 

Hruaka 

Scott. 

Cburdi 

Huddlecton 

wuiiamL 

CUrk 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Symington 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Tower 

Dole 

Johnston 

Young 

Aiken 

Bayh 

B«aU 

Bible 

Blden 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Case 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Onffln 

Hart 


Bennett 

Brooke 

Hathaway 


NAYS— 41 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McIntyre 

Moss 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

McOoyem  Thurmond 

Pearson 

Stennts 


Prozmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sautbe 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


So  part  1  of  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCliELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  MANS- 
FIELD moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  clerk  will  state  the  second 
part  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Skc.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  formulat*  or  carry  out  a 
program  which  dlscrlminatee  among  petro- 
leum marketers  in  tlie  method  of  establish- 
ing prices  for  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 
It  would  strike  out  certain  language  put 
in  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  had  an  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution  that 
would  giiarantee  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  for  independent  petroleum 
marketers.  The  committee  amendment 
would  eliminate  that. 

This  is  a  short  amendment.  Dollar- 
wise,  it  does  not  add  or  detract  from  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Here  is  the  language  in  question: 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program 
wbicli  discriminates  against  petroleum  mar- 
keters in  the  method  establishing  prices  for 
petroleum  products. 

This  amendment  was  necessary  for  two 
reasons:  In  establishing  a  date  to  freeze 
prices  for  the  independents,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  chose  January  10,  a  time 


of  depressed  prices  and  close  margins. 
They  did  not  choose  January  10  for  those 
marketers  that  were  also  also  refiners  or, 
in  other  words,  the  majors.  They  chose 
May  15,  a  time  which  the  record  shows  is 
one  of  high  prices  and  higher  profits. 

Also  in  the  regulation  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  it  turned  out  that  the 
independents  could  not  pass  through  to 
the  consumer  their  increased  costs.  No 
such  provision  existed  for  the  retailer 
who  was  also  the  refiner. 

The  House  passed  this  amendment  on 
September  25.  Last  Pridtiy,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  moved  to  correct  part  of 
it.  They  did  msike  the  dates  coincide. 

But  it  still  is  true  that  someone  en- 
gaged in  both  refining  and  marketing 
can  pass  through  the  costs  and  the  in- 
dependents cannot. 

Let  me  read  what  the  dlstinglushed 
Representative  Findley  of  Illinois  had  to 
say  about  this: 

The  announcement  by  COLC  Friday  which 
seems  to  respond  thoroughly  to  the  House 
demand  that  discrimination  end.  COLC  Is- 
sued new  price  regrulatlons  under  phase  IV 
which  permit  passthrough  of  costs  to  all  but 
gasoline  retailers,  and  bases  pricing  for  in- 
dependent retailers  on  the  same  May  15  date 
as  earUer  accorded  the  major  oU  companies, 
which  are  both  retailers  and  refiners. 

The  principal  complaints  which  led  to  the 
amendment  were  that  the  lndep>endent  re- 
taUer  was  required  to  stick  with  a  profitless 
January  10  price  base  and  denied  pass- 
through  of  cost  increases,  whUe  the  majors 
were  given  a  more  profitable  May  15  base 
and  permitted  passthrough. 

The  failure  of  COLC  to  allow  passthrough 
for  gasoline  dealers  will  still  cause  serious 
problems.  After  COLC  announced  its  deci- 
sion, several  major  oU  refiners  announced 
price  Increases  which  will  now  have  to  be 
eaten  by  the  independent  service  stations. 
For  example,  this  weekend.  SheU  Increased 
its  prices  0.2  cent.  Union  hiked  its  price  0.3 
cent,  and  Arco  raised  its  price  a  whopping 
1.5  cents.  None  of  these  costs  can  be  passed 
through  even  under  the  amended  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
Senate  committee.  I  was  told  by  them 
that  this  was  no  longer  needed.  But  it  is 
needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  argued  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  against  any  amend- 
ment. They  argued  against  fixing  a  ceil- 
ing date  as  the  same  date. 

Yet,  when  the  House  adopted  this 
amendment,  they  did  administratively 
what  they  said  could  not  be  done  before. 

Whenever  we  place  our  trust  in  a  bu- 
reau in  Government,  elected  by  no  one, 
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we  are  placing  our  trust  on  a  mighty 
weak  reed.  They  have  corrected  part  of 
it.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  opipos- 
ing  this  amendment  today  on  the  theory 
tliat  they  have  corrected  in  part.  But 
they  still  have  a  regulation  that  denies 
a  passthrough  of  increased  costs  to  the 
independents  and  allows  it  for  those 
marketers  who  are  in  refining. 

I  also  am  aware  that  no  committee 
likes  to  have  its  handiwork  interfered 
with,  whether  it  is  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  on  which  I  serve,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or  any 
other  committee.  We  work  a  long  time 
and  come  out  with  a  bill  and  say,  "Don't 
put  any  amendments  on  it.  We  will  do  it 
some  other  time,  some  other  way."  Many 
times.  I  think  that  is  true. 

As  to  this  amendment,  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion in  all  sincerity:  How  can  this  lan- 
guage hurt  a  continuing  resolution: 

None  of  the  funds  miule  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Counsel  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program 
which  discriminates  among  petroleum  mar- 
keters In  the  method  of  establishing  prices 
for  petroleum  products. 

How  on  earth  can  that  interfere  with 
any  plan  of  the  committee,  any  of  the 
other  features  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  committee,  if  it  can,  will  with- 
draw its  amendment.  I  think  that  as  it 
stands,  it  is  a  direct  blow  smd  a  rebuff 
to  the  independent  petroleum  dealers.  If 
the  committte  cannot  do  that,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  insist  on  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  oppose  almost  any- 
thing offered  on  the  Senate  fioor  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  have  wage  and 
price  controls  at  all,  we  have  to  keep 
something  that  is  workable. 

I,  for  one,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any 
wage  and  price  controls,  particularly  as 
to  their  workability.  But  according  to 
the  economic  stabilization  program  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  there  will  be  serious 
trouble.  In  a  letter  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  dated  September  26,  they 
state  the  vast  price  increases  that  liave 
been  allowed  in  petroleum  commodities 
this  year,  and  since  our  committee  took 
this  action,  they  have  permitted  gasoline 
to  go  up  ranging  from  1  to  2y2  cents  a 
gallon. 

Since  the  committee  took  its  action 
the  other  day,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Dunlop  in  which  he  said: 

We  were  very  much  gratified  at  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  action  of  yesterday  in 
removing  from  the  appropriations  bill  the 
amendment  which  would  have  rendered  in- 
effective the  Phase  TV  petroleiun  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  says  a  great 
deal.  If  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
program,  one  that  will  work,  why  adopt 
an  amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that, 
according  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
will  make   price  controls   im workable? 

The  Conmiittee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  I  understand,  is  going 
to  hold  a  hearing  next  Tuesday,  at 
which  Dr.  Dunlop,  the  head  of  the  eco- 


nomic stabilization  program  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  will  appear.  I  believe 
we  should  wait  until  then  to  take  further 
action. 

If  the  conamittee  action  is  sustained, 
the  entire  matter  will  still  be  in  con- 
ference. The  conferees  could  well  accept 
the  House  provision.  We  would  have  a 
chance  to  learn  a  Uttle  more  about  it. 
The  conferees,  of  which  I  will  be  one, 
could  well  agree  to  keep  the  Findley 
amendment.  This  amendment,  like  m&ny 
Findley  amendments,  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  not  before  the  com- 
mittee. There  have  been  no  hearings  on 
it,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  oil  companies 
being  hurt.  Some  service  stations  have 
been  hurt,  but  their  problem  has  been 
largely  corrected  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoline  of  1  to  2  f'^  cents  a  gal- 
lon. If  they  can  justify  a  further  in- 
crease, I  think  the  situation  will  be  cor- 
rected. There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
problem  of  the  retailers  will  be  solved  if 
this  amendment  is  approved. 

My  main  argument  is  that  this  pro- 
posal was  submitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  without  any  hearing,  and  it  was 
struck  out  of  our  bill.  If  the  position  of 
the  committee  is  retained,  the  whole 
matter  will  be  in  conference  with  the 
House.  If  they  can  justify  this  provision, 
it  can  be  kept  in  then.  That  would  be  a 
better  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  oil  dealers.  I  do 
not  want  any  of  them  discriminated 
against  or  any  of  them  hurt.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  orderly  way  to  handle  this 
matter  is  through  hearings  before  a  com- 
mittee. 

It  happens  that  the  c<Hnmlttee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  has  jurisdiction  in  this 
field.  Two  bills  have  been  introduced  and 
are  pending  before  our  committee,  and 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday.  Dr.  Dunlcn>  has  been  asked  to 
appear  before  our  committee,  and  notice 
of  the  hearing  has  been  published  in 
the  Record. 

Not  only  would  the  amendment  inter- 
fere with  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  done,  but  also.  It  would  com- 
pletely block — if  it  were  written  into  the 
bill — anything  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  it  can 
do  about  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator's  commit- 
tee would  have  no  further  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  this  sub- 
ject before  us,  and  hearings  have  been 
set,  and  notice  has  been  published  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.   YOUNG.   The   Senator   makes   a 

fiTOOd  C&S6 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator irom  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 


of  reluctance  that  I  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
whose  leadership  I  almost  always  follow 
and  whose  judgment  is  almost  always 
correct. 

I  must  say  in  this  instance,  however, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in 
which  he  is  wrong.  Our  distinguished 
chairman  has  stated  that  we  are  goinig 
to  have  hearings  next  week.  He  did  not 
say — and  of  course  no  one  can  say — 
when  any  legislation  would  come  out  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

In  the  meantime,  the  service  station 
owners,  little  people,  whom  we  in  the 
Senate  always  proclaim  to  protect,  are 
perhaps  going  to  be  in  dire  perL  of  losing 
their  businesses,  their  investments,  their 
livelihoods. 

The  U.S.  district  court,  which  con- 
sidered this  matter  prior  to  the  action 
of  September  28  by  the  COLC,  ruled  that 
petroleum  retailers  were  being  discrim- 
inated against — that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  legal  discrimination.  The  court 
stated  in  its  decision  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  may  make  any  price  con- 
trol regulations  It  wishes  relative  to  price 
control,  but  there  must  be  some  reason- 
able relationship  between  those  regula- 
tions and  the  end  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  the  district  court  pointed 
out  the  COLC  regulations  for  petroleum 
retailers  were  so  totally  unrelated  to  the 
objective  of  even-handed  price  control  as 
to  be  violative  of  the  Constitution,  lack- 
ing in  due  process,  and  contrary  as  well 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which 
requires  price  controls  to  be  "generally 
fair  and  equitable." 

The  District  Court  has  already  de- 
clared that,  and  the  only  reason  why  that 
is  not  now  the  law  of  the  land  is  that  an 
appeal  has  been  effected.  The  only  de- 
cision on  the  case  says  that  the  COLC's 
petroleum  regulations  are  not  only  un- 
fair but  illegal  as  well. 

What  the  committee  is  asking  for, 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  is  ask- 
ing for,  is  that  we  continue  a  practice 
which  has  already  been  declared  illegal, 
unfair,  and  unconstitutional,  while  we 
have  hearings  first  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
while  we  try  to  get  the  bill  through  here 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 
we  are  getting  close,  hopefully,  to  ad- 
journment, and  at  a  time  when  we  have 
absolutely  no  idea  whether  the  bill  could 
get  to  the  House  and  be  passed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  service  station 
owners  would  be  subject  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  and  we  have  seen  already  that 
they  are  willing  to  act  in  a  capricious 
way. 

The  matter  was  decided  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  there  was  an 
overwhelmirig  vote  in  the  House  for 
keeping  this  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  very  urgent  for  this  Senate  to 
vote  at  this  time  to  restore  the  amend- 
ment adopted  so  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House. 

The  only  justification  I  have  heard  for 
discrimination  against  petroleum  re- 
tailers, Is  th«^t  hopefully  they  will  put 
pressure  on  the  Isirge  oil  companies,  in 
other  words  to  use  these  smaller  enter- 
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prises  as  a  tool  or  a  wedge  against  the 
large  oil  companies.  In  the  flrst  place, 
I  thinl£  that  is  morally  indefensible,  emd 
worse  than  that.  It  does  not  work.  If  it 
truly  iield  down  the  cosl  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  gas  to  them  perhaps  one  could  say. 
"Let  us  ignore  the  fairness  and  the 
equity  of  it."  But  It  does  not  work. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  the  cost 
pass  throughs  which  were  previously  al- 
lowed by  the  COLC  after  a  tremendous 
amount  of  complaint  by  many  Members 
of  the  Senate,  are  not  allowed  for  any 
increased  costs  after  September  28,  and 
yet  already  there  have  been  increased 
prices  since  September  28. 

It  Is  an  urgent  matter  for  service  sta- 
tion owners  that  we  pass  this  legislation. 
If  we  pass  this  legislation  and  continue  to 
examine  the  matter  in  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  we  can  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  reconcile  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation.  But  the  burden  of 
waiting  should  not  be  on  the  little  man, 
on  the  service  station  retailers.  Let  us 
have  the  hearings  and  hear  from  Dr. 
Dunlop  once  again,  but  in  the  meantime 
let  us  not  put  the  burden  on  the  little 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  should  Senators 
vote  if  they  wish  to  restore  the  House 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  question  is  sim- 
ply on  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  question  is  on 
restoring  the  House  language  or  delet- 
ing the  House  language? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  a  vote  at  this  time 
would  be  the  same  as  before;  if  Sena- 
tors favor  the  elimination  of  the  amend- 
ment from  the  resolution,  the  vote  would 
be  "yea."  If  Senators  oppose  the  elimi- 
nation of  It.  they  would  vote  "no."  It  Is 
the  committee  amendment  that  is  before 
the  Senate,  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  it  in  layman's 
language,  if  Senators  wish  to  help  the 
service  station  owners,  they  will  vote 
"no." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor's language,  not  mine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  flrst.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
lucid  observations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  ad- 
dition I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  despite  the  best  intentioned  efforts 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  neither  it 
nor  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  hold  In  abeyance  or  sus- 
pend the  workings  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

We  are  being  asked  to  support  a  posi- 
tion that  becomes  increasingly  unten- 
able day  by  day.  We  are  flying  in  the  face 
ot  the  fact  that  oU  prices  have  risen  not 


only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  they 
have  risen  throughout  the  world:  and 
whereas  a  year  or  two  ago  there  were 
many  people  in  this  country  saying,  "For- 
get about  domestic  production;  let  us 
benefit  from  the  economies  that  would 
result  from  cheap  foreign  oil,"  today  they 
are  turning  around  and  passing  an 
energy  allocation  plan  that  wlU  guaran- 
tee each  part  of  this  coimtry  Its  fair 
share,  ac<-ording  to  that  section,  of  those 
energy  supplies  that  come  from  only  a 
part  of  the  country.  That  is  quite  a 
switch. 

What  was  predicted  a  number  of  years 
ago  by  people  in  the  oil  companies,  by 
ecOTiomists.  and  by  objective  appraisers 
of  tlie  situation  has  come  to  pass:  We 
are  going  to  force  out  of  business  these 
Independent  operators  who  sell  name 
brand  gasoline  because  there  is  no  way 
that  they  can  keep  where  it  is  now  that 
margin  that  is  essential  for  their  staying 
in  business.  They  are  frozen  on  the  one 
hand  by  action  taken  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  and  they  are  squeezed 
an  the  other  hand  with  these  price  in- 
creases announced  by  the  major  compa- 
nies. 

I  am  not  arguing  a  bit  for  the  major 
companies:  I  will  let  them  state  their 
proposition.  But  I  think  every  American 
needs  to  know  and  imderstand  this  fact 
and  that  is  no  matter  how  thick  or  thin 
we  slice  it.  there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  fuel  in  this  coimtry  today  to  take 
care  of  all  the  needs  of  the  people  as 
they  might  wish  to  express  them. 

Recognizing  that  fact,  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  It  was  announced  by  Governor 
Love  that  there  would  be  Imposed  on  this 
country  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  that,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait:  we  caiuiot  afford  to  go 
through  the  expensive  luxury  of  holding 
hearings  on  whether  we  should  permit 
small  independents  to  survive  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  It 
is  right  or  moral,  and  I  think  it  is  morally 
indefensible  to  say,  "Let  them  go  down 
the  drain"  while  hearings  are  in  progress 
and  while  Congress  takes  its  own  good 
time  In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  for  fairness  that  has 
been  made  by  these  companies. 

But  the  issue  goes  even  deeper  than 
that.  It  gets  down  to  something  else.  I 
call  attention  to  that  fact  because  here 
again  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  ar- 
bitrarily made  a  determination  that  is  not 
in  the  public  Interest.  I  can  imderstand 
why  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  seemingly 
justifies  what  it  does  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  we  want  to  control  in- 
fiatlon.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  control 
inflation.  But  as  Secretary  Butz  pointed 
out  several  weeks  ago,  if  there  is  one  thing 
we  should  have  learned  from  past  experi- 
ence it  is  this  fact:  We  never  get  more 
of  anything  by  paj^g  less  for  It. 

Because  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncD  has 
arbitrarily  told  the  small  independent  oil 
operators  in  this  country  what  they  can 
get  for  the  oil  that  comes  from  stripper 
weUs.  this  country,  this  America,  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  will  not  have  more  oil  to- 
morrow; it  will  have  less  oil.  I  would  like 
to  tell  Senators  why. 

In  America  today  there  are  about 
350.000  stripper  wells.  By  definition,  a 


stripper  well  is  any  well  that  produces 
fewer  than  10  barrels  per  day. 

No  matter  how  good  a  well  may  be 
when  It  Is  flrst  brought  in.  the  history  of 
the  oil  business  is  that,  sooner  or  later, 
production  starto  falling  off.  and  finally  It 
reaches  a  marginal  point  where  the  cost 
of  operating  that  well,  of  lifting  the  oil 
above  ground,  and  getting  it  into  a  pipe- 
line, approaches  the  value  of  the  oil.  And 
when  any  oil  well  reaches  that  point  or 
drops  below,  you  can  be  certain  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  owner  of  that 
well,  despite  his  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  in  a  critical 
energy  supply  situation,  is  not  going  to 
continue  to  put  his  dollars  into  a  well 
in  an  amount  greater  than  that  oil  de- 
livers dollars  back  to  him. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  are  today.  We 
have  about  350.000  stripper  wells,  and 
the  average  production  for  those  wells  is 
about  3.5  barrels  per  day.  Roughly,  we 
can  say  we  have  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  barrels  of  oil  per  day  that  comes 
from  those  stripper  wells.  But  because 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  in  preserving  the  image 
that  it  is  trying  to  keep  a  handle  on  In- 
fiation  than  it  is  concerned  in  being  real- 
istic in  deciding  what  is  best  for  America, 
it  made  a  very  bad  decision.  That  deci- 
sion Is  that  the  price  level  of  the  oil  is 
going  to  be  so  much. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  oil  or  gasoline  to 
sell  at  15  cents  a  gallon,  but  if  there  is  no 
oil  or  gasoline  to  sell  at  15  cents  a  gallon, 
It  does  not  do  much  good.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  story  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  tells 
about  the  fellow  who  had  a  little  grocery 
store  and  he  was  selling  eggs  for  45  cents 
a  dozen — this  was  a  few  years  ago — and 
one  of  his  customers  came  in  and  looked 
at  the  stock  on  the  shelves,  but  did  not 
buy  anything.  He  came  back  and  said.  "I 
want  some  eggs,  but  you  are  charging  too 
much  for  them."  He  said,  "They  are 
selling  them  down  the  street  for  30  cents 
a  dozen."  The  owner  of  the  store  said, 
"Why  didn't  you  buy  them  down  there?" 
He  said  "They  are  out  of  eggs." 

That  Is  the  way  the  oU  business  Is 
going.  It  Is  all  right  to  say  what  the  price 
of  oil  Is  going  to  be,  but  if  there  is  not 
any  oil  for  sale,  it  is  not  going  to  keep 
people  warm  this  winter.  It  is  not  going 
to  run  the  factories.  It  is  not  going  to 
keep  people  working.  It  is  not  going  to 
keep  the  schools  operating. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  to  make  certain,  first,  that  we 
keep  these  small.  Independent  filling  sta- 
tion operators  in  business,  that  we  deal 
with  them  in  an  even-handed  manner, 
that  we  give  them  the  same  considera- 
tion that  we  have  given  other  elements. 
Maybe  they  are  not  all  that  Important. 
I  do  not  know.  I  happen  to  think  that 
anyone  who  works  hard  and  is  honest 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  stay 
in  business. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  is  going  to 
do.  But  more  important  than  that.  I 
think  it  is  of  very  great  significance  that 
we  recognize  now  that  if  we  want  to  have 
oU  for  this  winter,  we  have  got  to  take 
steps  to  encourage  greater  oil  production. 
First,  we  cannot  afford  to  cap  a  single 
weU,  even  though  It  will  be  producing 
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only  3.R  bcurels  per  day,  because  I  would 
rather  have  those  3.6  barrels  a  day  avail- 
able to  me  this  winter,  even  at  double 
the  cost  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
says  it  may  sell  for  now,  than  I  would 
to  be  cold  this  winter — to  have  the  price 
down,  but  be  out  of  oil. 

So  I  appeal  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  end  result  that  surely  will 
follow  if  we  turn  back  this  amendment 
and  turn  our  backs  on  the  economic 
facts  of  life;  if  we  try,  further,  to  in- 
validate the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  say  "We  are  going  to  keep  a  handle 
on  infiatlon,  and  if  you  get  cold  this 
winter,  put  more  clothes  on  and  thank 
Ood  we  have  held  a  heavy  hand  on  in- 
flation. So  wrap  up  In  another  blanket 
and  pretend  that  It  has  not  happened." 
Here  is  a  Council  that  is  possessed  with 
the  best  of  motives.  It  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing.  It  wants  to  portray  an  image 
of  concern  for  all  the  people.  But  it  just 
does  not  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
completely  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  as  has  been  elo- 
quently expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  could  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  would 
permit  a  dollar  for  dollar  pass-through 
by  the  gasoline-petroleum  retailers  of 
their  costs.  That  legislation  will  be  heard 
in  the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  hearings  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  and  could,  very  shortly  afterward. 
be  reported  for  action  on  the  floor. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  as  drawn  does  not  accom- 
plish Its  purpose.  It  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion among  petroleum  marketers,  but  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out 
eloquently  that  the  Inoffensive  discrimi- 
nation in  the  cost-of-living  guidelines  is 
not  among  marketers:  it  is  in  favor  of 
producers  and  refiners  against  marketers. 
I  think  It  is  discrimination  that  permits 
Increased  costs  to  be  passed  on  by  pro- 
ducers and  refiners,  while  the  marketers 
cannot  pass  their  costs  along.  The  cost- 
of-living  guidelines  do  not  discriminate 
among  the  class  of  marketers  who  are 
retailers. 

Recognizing  that  this  smiendment 
would  not  accomplish  its  purpose.  Rep- 
resentative Ftndlet  in  the  other  bodj- 
attempted  to  substitute  the  effective  lan- 
guage along  the  lines  contained  in  my 
bill.  He  failed  only  as  a  result  of  parlia- 
mentary objections  in  that  body. 

So  while  this  is  an  inoffensive  amend- 
ment and  its  purpose  is  very  sound.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  will  not  accom- 
plish smything  and  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate and  destructive  of  this  purpose  If 
the  Senate,  in  approving  this  amend- 
ment, thought  that  It  was  getting  the  job 
done. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  that  my  name  be  added  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee  amendment  which 
is  presently  before  us,  and  I  rise  with 
some  concern  because  of  the  position  I 
find  myself  in  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  sitting  here 
at  arm's  length  from  oiu-  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  hard-working 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  did  vote  against  the  committee  posi- 
tion in  committee,  so  I  feel  that  I  can,  in 
good  conscience  now,  proceed  to  follow 
a  course  of  action  that  I  have  been  com- 
mitted to  for  quite  some  time. 

I  heartily  favor  the  effort  to  retain  the 
Findley  language  and  to  try  to  find  some 
way  to  bring  a  modicum  of  reUef  to  the 
gasoline  retailers  of  our  country. 

I  was  out  in  my  State  in  the  early 
stages  of  concern  over  this  matter,  and 
on  short  notice  at  a  meeting  of  some 
600  service  station  operators  from  all 
over  the  State,  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
I  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  them  express 
their  concerns  over  the  hardships  in- 
volved in  the  phase  IV  price  ndes.  If 
one  does  not  believe  that  this  particular 
effort,  the  effort  to  retain  the  House  lan- 
guage, Is  a  panacea  to  the  problem  fac- 
ing gasoline  retailers,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  Important  first  step. 

What  this  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
move the  inequity  of  applying  two  stfind- 
ards  or  a  multitude  of  standards  to  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
And  although  some  would  say  that  the 
effort  we  are  making  here  today  is  anti- 
consumer  and  that  we  should  let  the 
small  businessman  who  happens  to  be  a 
service  station  operator  rise  or  fall  under 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  has 
served  so  well  in  this  country,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  although  I 
advocate  the  free  enterprise  system,  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  service  sta- 
tion operators  who  are  going  to  go  bank- 
rupt today  and  manufacturers  or  fsuTn- 
ers.  The  true  test  is  no  longer  one's  abil- 
ity to  survive  longer  and  get  the  most  out 
of  himself  and  those  he  employs,  nor  ills 
ability  to  do  more  business.  His  ability 
to  survive  or  go  into  the  red  is  deter- 
mined by  an  administrative  ruling  by  an 
administrative  agency.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  intervene  and  say  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  phase  IV 
ruling  is  discriminatory  and  thwarts 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  are  establishing  here  a  more  equit- 
able base  period  to  be  applied  In  control- 
ling the  price  of  retail  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. And  we  wUl  require  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  to  do  something  which  Is  pat- 
ently and  obviously  equitable,  namely,  to 
apply  the  same  guidelines  to  everyone. 

I  listened  with  great  concern,  and 
with  agreement,  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
particularly  concur  in  his  assessment  as 
to  the  role  to  be  played  by  fuel  allocation. 
None  of  us  like  to  get  Involved  in  this 
kind  of  rationing,  allocation,  or  whatever 
we  may  call  It.  However,  here  again  is  it 
not  incumbent  upon  us  if  we  do  have  a 
shortage  of  supply,  which  we  obviously 
have,  to  do  something  atx)ut  it?  I  might 
respectfully  disagree  at  some  loigth  with 
my  friend  on  some  aspects  of  the  supply 


shortage.  However,  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  a  shortage. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  flrst  of  all  that  I  am  very  delighted 
with  what  my  distinpuished  friend  from 
Indiana,  who  is  generally  right,  has  had 
to  say.  I  want  to  make  this  one  ot>serva- 
tlon.  The  one  thing  that  I  would  hope  we 
might  keep  in  mind  today  as  we  talk 
about  fuel  allocation  Is  the  position  of 
some  States  in  this  country,  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  States  that  have  generally 
opposed  the  siting  of  new  powerplants. 
That  has  been  true  to  New  York.  They 
have  not  sited  one  new  powerplauit  be- 
cause they  want  to  keep  clean  their  con- 
signment of  power. 

It  Is  all  right  to  ship  it  in  on  the  wire. 
They  do  not  want  any  coastal  refineries 
because  they  might  dirty  their  seashore. 
It  is  all  right  to  produce  oil  in  Louisiana, 
in  Texas,  and  in  Mississippi,  an^^e  rest 
of  the  coastal  areas.  It  is  all  right  to  do  it 
in  Alaska  and  California;  but  do  not 
mess  up  the  eastern  region.  They  say  they 
want  oil  brought  in :  but  they  do  not  want 
any  deep  water  ports  because  sometimes 
oU  Is  spilled 

I  mention  these  things  because  It  seems 
a  little  unfair  and  a  little  imreallstic  to 
me  that  even  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  we  find  opposition  to 
the  steps  we  have  to  take  to  help  to  alle- 
viate the  oil  shortage  and  bring  in  more 
adequate  fuel  supplies. 

Dr.  Pecora,  formerly  head  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  later  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  has  said  there  is  yet 
to  be  discovered  within  the  United  States 
and  within  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
more  oil  and  gas  than  we  can  dream  of 
All  I  can  say  to  my  good  friend  from  In- 
diana is  that  Dr.  Pecora  went  on  to  point 
out  that  he  believes  there  Is  probably 
100  times  as  much  oil  and  gas  yet  to  be 
discovered  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  as  was  used  In  1971. 

When  the  price  of  oil  goes  even  higher 
than  It  is  now — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will — and  when  the  temperaitures  go 
lower  than  they  are  now,  I  would  hope 
the  Eastern  States  would  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  the  broad  national  public 
purpose  that  would- be  served  by  get- 
ting on  with  the  job  of  drilling  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  not  look  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  not  look  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Montana  imd  Wyoming  for 
coal  to  be  put  on  the  wire,  and  not  look 
to  the  Gulf  States  for  all  the  oil  they 
can  produce. 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  time  to  say  this, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  permitting  me  to  say  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
the  thoughts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wycanlng.  As  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  whole  business  of  solving 
the  shortage  of  supply  is  a  subject  for  a 
separate,  prolonged  debate. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  great  ingenuity  In  this  coun- 
try. Although  there  may  be  a  require- 
ment for  some  necessary  give  and  take. 
In  the  long  run  I  have  full  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  get  on  top  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  see  us  let  the  horse 
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get  out  of  the  bam  before  we  can  lock 
the  Lam  door.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  on  top  of  the  situation. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was  very  coopera- 
tive when  we  added  $20  million  to  get 
more  research  Into  removing  sulfur  from 
soft  coal.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
get  sulfur-free,  clean  coal  which  will  give 
us  enough  power  to  put  on  the  lines  for 
hundreds  of  years.  I  think  we  can  open 
up  the  supplies  that  will  give  us  power 
well  Into  the  next  century.  But  that  is 
going  to  take  a  while.  I  think  it  can  be 
done  without  spoiling  the  beauties  of  our 
country,  and  I  think  we  should  have  that 
dual  purpose  in  mind. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  mamtam  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
provide  some  degree  of  relief  for  the 
service  station  operators  around  the 
country  by  requiring  equitable  treatment 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Also,  we  are  in  a  position  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  should  have  greater  succe.ss  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  petroleum 
supplies 

S.  2420  is  another  piece  of  proposed 
legislation,  in  addition  to  that  suggested 
by  the  distingxii^hed  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, which  I  have  introduced  for  my- 
self and  a  number  of  cosponsors. 

I  would  have  expected  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  have  approached  the 
problem  more  forcefully.  But  this  bill 
would  roll  back  wholesale  oil  price  in- 
creases put  into  effect  during  phase  4 
and  require  any  subsequent  increase  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  oil  products  to  be 
subject  to  prior  review  and  approval  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

I  just  think  that  if  a  part  of  our  oil 
econoniy  is  gomg  to  have  mcreased  costs 
approved,  then  all  of  them  should,  and 
if  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  should 
determme  that  mcreased  costs  were  jus- 
tified at  the  wholesale  level,  then  the 
retailers,  m  turn,  should  be  able  to 
charge  their  customers  for  their  actual 
cost  mcrease.  Retailers  would  be  held 
to  the  price  in  effect  dunng  the  summer 
price  freeze  plus  £iny  additional  actual 
mcreases  in  the  cost  of  their  product  or 
increases  in  other  expenses  such  as  rent, 
labor,  utilities,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  sure  a 
number  of  different  ways  to  handle  this. 
I  think  this  particular  bill — I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  continue  to  study  it — goes  a 
long  way  toward  doing  both  things, 
provldmg  immediate  equity  to  retailers 
and  at  the  same  time  minimizmg  the 
increased  costs  which  are  passed  on  to 
the  citizen  who  has  to  pull  up  out  there 
at  the  gasoline  pump. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  S.  2420,  together  with  a  letter 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  I  together  with 
other  Senators,  sent  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  and  to  our  colleagues  rela- 
tive to  our  early  concern  on  this  matter. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  MTlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

8.  3420 
Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Bepreaentattvea    of    the    United    State*    of 
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America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  aectloD 
203  of  the  Economic  SUbUlzatlon  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  (1)  Not  later  than  30  days  foUowlng 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subaectlon,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  Issue  an 
order — 

'•(A)  sUbUlzlng  the  wholesale  prices  of 
petroleum  fuels  at  the  September  7,  1973, 
levels: 

"(B)  requiring  wholesalers  of  such  fuels 
to  notify  the  President  or  his  delegate  of  any 
increase  In  the  wholesale  price  for  any  such 
fuel  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  Increise  Is  r.ut  Into  effect: 

"(C)  esUbllshlng  base  prices  for  reUU 
sales  of  each  such  fuel  at  the  freeze  price 
levels:  and 

"(Dt  permitting  a  passthrough  of  any  cost 
Increase  Incurred  by  retailers  of  such  fuels. 

"(2)    As  used  In  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(Al  'freeze  price'  means  the  highest  law- 
ful price  charged  by  a  retaUer  of  a  petroleum 
fuel  for  such  fuel  during  the  period  June  1, 
1»73.  to  June  8.  1973.  or  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
taUer who  had  no  transactions  during  such 
period,  during  the  nearest  preceding  7-day 
period  In  which  he  had  a  transaction:  and 

"(B)  "petroleum  fuel'  means  gasoline,  dle- 
sel  fuel  grade  number  2-D,  and  heating  oil 
grade  number  2." 


Septkmbkb   17,   1973. 
Dr    John  T.  Dcklop, 
Director.  Coat  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Dunlop:  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Councils  Phase  Pour  regu- 
lations governing  the  oU  Industry  have 
placed  the  nation  s  gasoline  and  home  heat- 
ing oU  retailers  in  a  totally  unreasonable 
position.  The  combination  of  reduced  mark- 
ups and  curtailment  Ui  supplies  will  likely 
force  many  of  these  small  businessmen  out  of 
business  In  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Wo  did  note  that  the  Council  has  agreed 
to  review  these  regulations.  In  this  'egard, 
we  want  to  urge  strongly  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  ImmedUtely  use  its  author- 
ity, granted  by  Congress  In  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  to  revise  thoee  Phase  Pour 
regulations  In  a  fashion  that  wUl  ensure  re- 
taUers  of  an  adequate  price  mark-up  We 
recognize  the  destrabUlty  of  holding  down 
the  price  of  fuel  to  consumers  and  wUl  wel- 
come anything  that  can  be  accomplished 
toward  that  goal  within  the  framework  of 
revised  regulations  protecting  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  reUUers. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter  we 
request  an  Immediate  response 

Mr.  Bath.  The  letter  was  signed  by  Sen- 
ators Birch  Bayh,  Thomas  Eagleton.  Carl 
Curtis.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Mike  Mansfleld 
Hugh  Scott.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Henry  Bellmon' 
Lloyd  Bentsen.  QuentUi  Burdlck.  Howard 
Cannon,  Lawton  ChUes,  Dick  Clark,  Norrla 
Cotton.  Alan  Cranston.  Robert  Dole.  Pete 
Domenlcl.  Peter  Domlnlck,  Mike  Oravel.  Ed- 
ward Oumey.  Clifford  Hansen.  Floyd  Haskell 
Ernest  HoUlngs.  Hubert  Humphrey.  Charles 
Mathlas.  Gale  McOee.  George  McGovem 
Thomas  Mclntyre.  Walter  Mondale,  Prank 
Mom.  Oaylord  Nelson.  Jennings  Randolph 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Richard  Schwelker  Ted 
Stevens.  Adlal  Stevenson.  Stuart  Symington, 
Robert  Taft.  Herman  Talmadge.  Strom 
Thurmond.  John  Tunney  and  LoweU 
Welcker. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingul.shed  Senator  from  Illinois  sug- 
gested that  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  something  less  than  perfect,  and 
does  not  give  adequate  guidance  and  di- 


rection to  the  Cost  of  Llvmg  Council  aa 
to  what  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  reply  very  briefly  to 
that  statement,  to  make  the  Record 
quite  clear  on  this  language  and  what  It 
Ls  directed  at. 

First  of  all,  the  term  "petroleum  mar- 
keter" contained  in  the  House  lan- 
guage— and  this  is  House  language  we 
are  talldng  about — applies  to  wholesal- 
ers as  well  as  retailers,  and  prohibits  dis- 
crimination between  the  two. 

And  by  discrimination,  we  mean  eith- 
er constitutional  discriminaUon.  or  viola- 
tion of  the  fair  and  equitable  require- 
ment of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 

in  short,  regulation  without  reasonable 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  m  the  House  record  and  now 
in  the  Senate  record  about  what  we  are 
intendtog,  what  the  evil  is  that  we  are 
Intending  to  get  at  by  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  as  to  what  this  amendment 
means  and  what  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. I  believe  everyone  knows  that,  and 
if  there  is  any  lingering  doubt,  then  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  all.  particu- 
larly the  Cost  of  Livtog  Council,  to  the 
record  in  the  U.S.  district  court  where 
this  very  measure  was  considered. 

The  record  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
what  we  are  talking  about.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  reasonable  basis  for  allowing  pe- 
troleum wholesalers  to  increase  their 
prices  to  retailers  while  blockmg  dealers 
from  Increasmg  their  prices  in  return. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
allowing  some  retailers  to  mark-up  prices 
at  the  level  of  one  date  when  another 
class  is  fixed  at  a  different  level  deter- 
mined by  a  different  date. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
mmd.  m  a  concise  statement,  maktog  the 
Rbcord  very  clear  at  this  point  as  to  Just 
what  he  is  talkmg  about? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  first  of  all.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  opinion  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  as  well  as 
a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  which  further 
clarify  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

CONOSXSSIONAI.   Rksxabch   SrsviCE. 
Washington.  DC.  September  27, 1973 
To:     Hon.    Paui,    Pdtolet;     Attention-     Mr 

Wlxer. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  The  Sponsor's  Intent  In  Construct- 
ing the  Meaning  of  a  Statute. 

This  memorandum  is  submitted  In  re- 
sponse to  your  requeet  for  an  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  following  amendment  to 
HJ.  Res.  727  (Further  Continuing  Appro- 
priations, 1974)  which  you  offered  and  was 
agreed  to  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  28,  1973. 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable 
by  thto  Act  Bhall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Uvlng 
CouncU  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program 
Which  discriminates  among  petroleum  mar- 
keters in  the  method  of  establishing  prices 
for  petroleum  products. 

Aimed  at  preventing  a  future  repetition 
of  the  type  of  double  standard  established 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  In  setting  up 
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Phase  IV  reUll  prices  for  gasoline,  one  for 
the  independent  retailer  and  one  for  the 
reflner  which  also  markets  its  own  products 
at  retail,  you  stated  the  amendment's  pur- 
poee  as:  "It  requires  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  treat  all  reUllers  alike,  whether  they 
be  Independent  merchants;  whether  they 
also  own  their  own  roflnlng  operation."  (119 
Cong.  Rec.,  p.  31353,  Sept  26.  1973).  In  re- 
sponse to  Rep.  Moss'  assertion  that  the 
amendment  Is  ambiguous  since  "marketer" 
la  not  defined  therein,  and  therefore  would 
affect  all  marketing  levels  within  the  indus- 
try thereby  dlsaUowlng  historic  markup 
standards,  you  replied,   In  part: 

"If  there  Is  any  ambiguity  In  this  language, 
the  legislative  history  today  wUl  certainly 
help  to  clear  It  up.  A  marketer,  of  course, 
can  cooperate  at  the  refining  level.  He  can 
<^>erate  at  the  jobbing  level.  He  can  operate 
at  the  retaU  level. 

"This  amendment  says  that  in  establish- 
ing prices  for  petroleum  products,  the  Cost 
of  Uvlng  CouncU  cannot  discriminate  within 
whatever  level  of  marketing  Is  at  Issue  at 
this  particular  point  If  it  does  not  say  that 
clearly  to  the  gentleman's  satisfaction,  let 
my  words  In  the  Record  clarify  It  for  purposes 
of  legislative  history." 

(119  Cong.  Rec..  p.  31364.  Sept.  26.  1973). 

In  construing  a  statute,  a  court  of  law 
"must  consider  the  purpose  of  its  enactment, 
the  evil  to  be  eradicated,  the  object  to  be 
obtained  and  recognize  the  construction  that 
would  best  effectuate  thoee  standards."  Oart- 
ner  v.  Soloner,  384  F.  2d  348,  356  (3rd  Clr. 
1976),  cert.  den.  390  VS.  1040  (1968). 

A  co»irt  faced  with  this  problem  of  Interpre- 
tation, or  another  problem  like  it,  can  well 
begin  with  an  Inquiry  Into  the  purpose  of 
the  provision  that  requires  Interpretation. 
The  language  of  the  provUlon  that  is  to  be 
interpreted  is.  of  course,  highly  relevant  to 
this  Inquiry  but  It  should  never  become  a 
"verbal  prison."  (citation  omitted)  Other 
considerations,  such  as  the  court's  sense  of 
the  conditions  that  existed  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  provision  was  adopted.  Its  aware- 
ness of  the  mischief  the  provUlon  was  meant 
to  remedy,  and  the  legislative  history  avaU- 
able to  It.  are  also  relevant  as  the  court  at- 
tempts to  discern  and  articulate  the  provi- 
sion's purpose.  Eck  v.  United  Arab  Airline*. 
Inc.,  380  P.  2d  804.  812  (2d  Clr.  1966)-. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  when 
the  Issue  Is  simply  the  interpretation  of  leg- 
islation. It  wUI  look  to  the  statements  by 
legislators  for  guidance  as  to  the  purpose 
Of  the  legislature.  United  State*  v.  O'Brien, 
391  U.S.  367  (1968). 

But  we  have  often  cautioned  against  the 
danger,  when  Interpreting  a  statute,  of  reli- 
ance upon  the  views  of  Its  legUlatlve  oppo- 
nenu.  In  their  zeal  to  defeat  a  bUl.  they 
understandably  tend  to  overstate  Its  reach. 
"The  fears  and  doubts  of  the  opposition  are 
no  authoritative  guide  to  the  construction 
of  legislation.  It  Is  the  sponsors  that  we  look 
to  when  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  words 
Is  In  doubt." 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Fruit  A 
Vegetable  Packer!  A  Warehousemen,  Local 
760,  377  VS.  68.  66   (1964). 

In  fact.  In  a  recent  case  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  an  Interpretation  placed  by  the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  on  the  very  language  sub- 
sequently enacted  by  Congress  was  appro- 
priately part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bUl  enacted,  though  the  Interpretation  was 
given  two  years  prior  to  the  enactment  with 
respect  to  a  previous  bill,  the  operative  lan- 
guage of  which  was  substantially  carried  for- 
ward Into  the  Act.  United  State*  v.  Bnmon* 
410X73.  396  (1973). 

Damiel  Hnx  Zatren, 

Legislative  Attorney. 


Comptroller  General  or  the  U.8.. 
Waahington.  D.C,  Septeml>er  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Paul  Findlet, 
House  of  Representative*. 

Dear  Mb.  Ptwdlet:  Tou  Informally  re- 
quested our  Interpretation  of  the  foUowlng 
amendment  offered  by  you  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  which 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  26 : 

"Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a 
program  which  discriminates  among  petro- 
leum marketers  in  the  method  of  establish- 
ing prices  for  petroleum  products." 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  Cost  of,Llv- 
Ing  CouncU  from  using  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Joint  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  or  carrying  out  a  program 
which  discriminates  among  petroleum  mar- 
keters In  the  method  of  estabUshlng  prices 
for  petroleum  products.  The  amendment  is 
thus  stated  In  fairly  broad  terms  and  It  Is 
difficult  to  state  ^)eclflcally  what  problems 
may  arise  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
amendment  or  just  how  the  amendment 
would  be  applied  except  on  a  case-by-caae 
basis.  It  Is  clear,  however,  from  your  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House  (Congres- 
sional Record.  September  25.  1973,  31363- 
31356)  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Intended  that  the  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  Cost  of  Living  Council  from  bas- 
ing prices  for  one  segment  of  petroleum 
marketers  on  January  10  prices  and  basing 
prices  for  another  segment  of  petroleum 
marketers  on  May  16  prices;  and  that  the 
amendnient  would  prevent  discrimination  at 
each  level  of  marketing,  that  Is.  the  producer, 
reflner.  reseUer.  or  retailer  level  and  would 
not  require  the  Identical  percentage  of  mark- 
up for  all  levels  of  marketing. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary 
In  the  complete  legislative  history  of  the 
amendment  as  flnaUy  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  would  construe  the  amendment  In 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  Intent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  O.  Dtmblino, 
Acting     Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  is  Eiimed  at  is  discrimi- 
nation between  the  petroleum  retailer 
and  the  petroleum  wholesaler  or  pro- 
ducer. 

In  other  words,  the  petroleum  whole- 
saler can  pass  on  all  of  his  cost  to- 
creases.  He  can  increase  his  price  with- 
out any  restriction  whatsoever.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  petroleum  retaUer  can 
pass  on  none  of  his  mcreased  cost,  or 
he  can  pass  It  on  only  if  it  occurred  prior 
to  September  28.  So,  in  effect,  his  profit 
can  be  squeezed  when  everyone  else, 
either  in  the  petroleum  industry  or  in 
any  other  segment  of  the  economy.  Is  en- 
titled to  pass  on  his  cost  Increases. 

This  does  not  challenge  the  COLCs 
right  to  establish  different  markup 
levels  for  different  levels  of  the  petro- 
leum market.  It  does  mean  that  cost  pass- 
throughs  may  not  be  granted  or  with- 
held at  different  market  levels  if  the  re- 
sult is  to  aggravate  historic  markup  dif- 
ferences at  those  levels,  or  If  the  differ- 
ent treatment  of  different  petroleimi 
marketers  lacks  reasonable  basis. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  make 
a  record  here,  and  want  to  make  It  clear 


that  we  are  trying  to  make  a  record.  I 
might  say  that  when  this  resolution  first 
came  over  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, my  ofBce  was  contacted  by  a 
number  of  retailers  In  my  State,  a  num- 
ber of  service  station  operators,  and  they 
were  very  strongly  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
vision which  the  amendment  contains. 

Then  after  the  order  was  entered,  on 
September  28,  I  beUeve,  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  the  information  I  re- 
ceived from  the  people  in  my  State  was 
that  they  were  satisfied,  that  this  action 
took  care  of  the  problem. 

If  the  Senator  will  mdulge  me  for  a 
moment  while  I  am  on  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  when  we  acted  in 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  on 
this  matter  yesterday  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  generally — not  everyone, 
necessarily,  had  been  satisfied  about  it, 
but  generally  the  order  was  satisfactory, 
at  least  among  the  retailers  to  my  State. 
I  thought  that  if  it  was,  there  was  no 
need  for  the  amendment.  I  was,  of 
course,  trying  to  get  a  clean  bill. 

I  would  pomt  out  one  other  thtog,  and 
I  suggest  that  all  Senators  who  are 
interested  to  this  matter  be  thlnktog 
about  this:  If  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated, then  we  keep  to  the  bill  exactly 
the  same  language  that  is  to  the  House 
bill,  and  if  that  is  true  and  nothtog  else 
is  added  to  it,  no  other  change  made  in 
it,  then  there  will  be  nothing  to  con- 
ference, and  any  imperfection  that  may 
be  discovered  to  this  House  provision 
we  would  not  be  able  to  correct  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  potot  out,  however,  that  If  the  reso- 
lution is  passed  as  it  is  now,  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  it  striking  that  out, 
then  all  of  the  resolution  will  be  in  con- 
ference and,  therefore,  would  be  subject 
to  any  agreement  that  might  be  reached 
with  respect  to  modifications  of  it,  or 
anything  necessary  to  perfect  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  while  we  receive  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  todulge  me  just  one  moment 
further 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  personal 
interest  or  feeling  to  this  matter,  other 
than  that  I  share  with  every  Senator  on 
this  floor  the  desire,  and  woiold  want  to 
support  whatever  amendment  or  legisla- 
tion or  action  is  necessary,  to  do  equity 
among  the  parties  who  are  tovolved.  We 
all  regret,  of  course,  the  necessity  for  any 
ceilings  or  any  controls,  but  obviously 
there  Is  some  need  for  them,  and  we  have 
them,  and  It  Is  our  desire  and  our  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  see  that  they  are  applied 
ahd  administered  impartially. 

I  was  called  today  by  representatives 
of  the  Cost  of  Livtog  Council,  and  they 
assured  me  again  that  if  their  order  was 
properly  understood,  sis  I  understood  it. 
and  properly  toterpreted.  It  would  be 
realized  that  the  problem  had  been  sub- 
stantially taken  care  of. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  do 
not  do  this  to  take  up  an  mmecessair 
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amount  of  time — to  have  printed  in  the 
RtcoRo  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Chair- 
man Dunlop  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  dated  Sep- 
tember 26 — I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  already 
referred  to  this  letter — together  with  the 
order  or  the  release  that  was  made  at  5 
p.m..  September  28  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Cost  of  Living  Council  News) 
Prr«oLBT7M  CxiuNo  Pucx  Aajvantrnma 
The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  announced  to- 
day that  gasoline,  dleael  fuel  and  home  heat- 
ing oil  retailers  may  make  an  upward  adjust- 
ment In  their  celling  prtces.  effective  imme- 
diately for  most  retailers.  This  increase  comes 
as  a  direct  result  of  higher  costs  of  Imported 
and  domestic  petroleum  products. 

CouncU  Director  John  T.  Dunlop  sUted- 
'This  action  carries  out  the  Council's  previ- 
ously announced  policy  of  making  periodic 
reviews  and  appropriate  adjustments  In  ceU- 
Ing  prices  that  may  be  charged  by  petroleum 
retailers  for  these  products.  The  policy  of 
periodic  revision  of  celling  prices  Is  designed 
to  allow  a  pass-through  of  Increased  product 
costs  due  to  higher  world  prices  for  crude 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  At  the 
same  time  the  poUcy  seeks  to  restrain  price 
Increases  so  that  Americans  will  not  have  to 
pay  unnecessarUy  high  prices  for  petroleum 
products. 

'^n  addition,  the  procedure  being  imple- 
mented at  this  time  considerably  simplifies 
celling  prtce  calculations  to  be  made  by  aU 
retaUers  by  basing  these  adjustments  on  Biav 
15  selling  prices. 

"The  use  of  the  May  15  selling  price  as  the 
base  to  which  Increased  product  costs  may  be 
added  should  permit  the  nation's  Independ- 
ent gasoline  station  operators,  the  smaU 
businessmen  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
larger  markups  than  allowed  under  the 
earlier  formula.  This  larger  markup  should 
provide  a  'cushion'  against  the  Impact  of  fu- 
ture product  cost  Increases  that  may  be  m- 
curred  between  October  1  and  the  CouncU's 
next  periodic  review  of  petroleum  celling 
prices.  The  CouncU  will  continue  to  monitor 
the  situation  carefiilly." 

The  reUef  provided  by  this  amendment 
coupled  with  the  existing  small  business  ex- 
emption on  non-petroleum  product  sales  that 
wwmally  account  for  up  to  fifty  percent  of 
thi  dealers*  profits,  minimizes  the  antl-lnfia- 
tlonary  burden  placed  on  these  retaUers. 

The  CouncU  also  announced  that  future 
monthly  adjustments  In  heating  oU  ceUings 
may  reflect  mcreased  costs  of  both  Imported 
and  domestic  petroleum.  The  automatic 
monthly  heating  oU  adjustment  should  en- 
courage the  shipment  of  as  much  heating 
oU  as  available  from  domestic  and  foreign 
soxux«8  to  those  areas  of  the  nation  moat  In 
need. 

The  CouncU  recognizes  that  today's  action 
wUl  result  in  higher  petroleum  retaU  prices 
to  the  consumer.  However,  this  periodic  ad- 
justment Is  designed  to  mliUmlze  the  in- 
crease while  permitting  a  fair  return  to 
small  petroleum  retailers. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  range  of  gaso- 
line retaU  price  tacreases  could  be  between 
1  and  2M  per  gallon,  depending  on  Indl- 
vldual  retaUer  situations.  CeUlng  prtce/oc- 
tane  stlckere  must  continue  to  be  posted 
and  must  show  the  previous  ceUlng  price 
plus  the  amount  of  the  Increase  permitted 
by  todays  action.  SlmUarly.  heating  oO 
prices  could  Increase  1  to  2<  per  gallon  at 
the  retaU  level.  However,  the  CouncU  ex- 
pects  that   cotnpeUUve   pressures   in   many 


gasoline  markets  wUl  continue  to  keep  soms 
retaUera  seUlng  below  the  ceUing  pries 
levels. 

The  amendment  to  the  CouncU's  petro- 
leum regulations  is  effective  immediately  for 
aU  retaUera,  except  those  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  reflnera.  Reflner-retaUera  may  not 
raise   the  celling  price  untU   October   1. 

Attached  is  a  fact  sheet  with  specifics  on 
the  new  price  detemUnlng  procedures  for  re- 
taUera in  the  petroleum  Industry. 

PmoLxnii  Fact  Shxbt 

GA40LIKE    AND    NO.    2-0    OUSEL    FT7ZI. 

RetaU  sales  of  gasoline  and  No.  a-dlesel 
fuel  sold  by  a  retaUer  or  reseller-retaUer 
wiU  have  revised  ceUlng  prices  effective  at 
5:00  pjn.,  EST,  September  28,  1973.  Revlaed 
ceUlng  prices  of  re&ner -retaUers  for  the  same 
products  are  effective  11:69  pjn.,  local  time 
September  30.  1973. 

Jteftner-retailer 

When  a  refiner  is  acting  as  a  retaUer,  the 
revised  ceUlng  prices  for  retaU  sales  of  gaso- 
line and  No.  2-D  dlesel  fuel  are  the  prices 
charged  to  each  class  of  purchasera  con- 
cerned on  May  16,  1973,  plus  the  Increased 
cost  of  imports,  domestic  crude  and  pur- 
chased products  between  May  1973  and  Seo- 
tember  1973. 

Actual  May  15  selling  price  plus  Increased 
costs  of  Imports,  domestic  crude,  and  pur- 
chased product  from  May  1973  to  September 
1973.  equals  new  ceUlng  price. 

Retailer  and  reseller -retailer 

For  retaUer  and  reseUer-reUUere.  the  re- 
vised ceUlng  prices  for  retoU  sales  of  gaso- 
line and  No.  2-D  dlesel  fuel  are  the  prices 
charged  to  each  class  of  customer  on  May  18, 
1973.  plus  the  Increased  costs  of  products 
Incurred  between  May  15,  1973,  and  Sep- 
tember 28.  1973. 

Actual  May  15  selling  price  plus  increased 
costs  of  products  purchased  from  May  16 
1974  to  September  28.  1973  equals  new  ceU- 
lng price. 

Future  adjustments  in  gasoline  and  2-D 
diesel  fuel 
The  CLC  wUl  continue  Its  policy  of  moni- 
toring the  petroleum  situation,  makmg  pe- 
riodic reviews  and  making  adjustments  in 
retaU  ceUlng  prices  of  gasoline  and  a-D  dlesel 
fuel. 

Posted  ceUiTig  price/octane  stickers 
CeUlng     price/octane     stlckera     currenUy 
posted  <m  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  pumps  wUl 
remain  on  the  pumps.  Dealere  wUl  calculate 
the  amount  of  increase  in  their  ceUlng  prices 
permitted  by  today's  action  and  wiU  write  a 
plxis  (  +  )  and  the  amount  of  the  adjustment 
next  to  their  currently  posted  ceUlng  prices 
eg..  3«.9<   +   1.3*.  The  ceUUig  price  adjust- 
ment must  be  posted  no  later  than  October  6 
1973. 

NO.    a    HSATtNQ    OIL 

RetaU  sales  of  No.  2  heating  oU  sold  by 
a  reUUer  or  reseller-retaUer  will  have  re- 
•  :sed  celling  prices  effective  5:00  pm  EST 
September  28,  1973.  Revised  ceUmg  "prices 
of  reflner-retaUera  for  No.  2  heating  oU  are 
effective  11:69  p.m.  local  time.  Septem- 
ber 30. 1973.  *^ 
neflner-retailer 

When  a  refiner  Is  acting  as  a  retaUer  the 
ceumg  prices  for  retaU  sales  of  No.  2  heat- 
ing oU  are  the  prices  charged  to  each  class 
of  purchasers  concerned  on  May  15.  1973 
plus  the  increased  cost  of  Imports,  domes- 
tic crude  and  purchased  products  between 
May  1973  and  September  1973. 

Actual  May  16  selling  price  plus  increased 
costs  of  Imports,  domestic  crude  and  pur- 
chased product  from  May  1973  to  Septem- 
ber 1973  equals  new  ceUlng  price. 
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Retailer  and  reseller -retailer 


For  retaUer  and  reeeUer-retaUar,  the  re- 
vised oeUlng  prices  for  reUU  sales  of  No.  2 
heating  oU  are  the  prices  charged  to  each 
class  of  customer  on  May  16.  1973.  plus  the 
increased  costs  of  product  incurred  between 
May  16.  1973  and  September  28.  1973. 

Actual  May  16  selling  price  plus  Increased 
costs  of  products  purchased  from  May  18, 
1973  to  September  28.  1978  equals  new  ceU- 
lng price. 

Future  adjustment  in  heating  oil  ceiling 
price 
On  November  1.  1973  and  on  the  flrat  day 
of  each  month  thereafter,  the  monthly  re- 
taU ceUlng  price  for  sales  of  No.  2  heating 
oU  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  m- 
creases  In  the  cost  of  Imported  and  domestic 
No.  2  heating  oU  Incurred  by  the  retaUer 
during  the  previous  month.  The  adjustment 
in  ceUlng  price  must  be  reported  to  CLC  by 
the  fifth  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
adjustment  Is  made. 

Sales  by  resellers 
The  price  resellera  wUl  be  allowed  to 
charge  for  covered  products  will  be  limited 
to  the  May  15,  1973  seUing  price  to  each  class 
of  purchasers  plus  the  Increased  product 
costs  mcurred  since  that  date. 

Cost  of  LrviNa  CouNcn,  Nkws 
Attached  Is  a  letter  written  to  Senator 
John  L.  McClexan ,  Chairman.  Senate  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations,  from  John  T.  Dtin- 
lop,  Cost  of  Living  Director.  It  addresses  the 
amendment  to  HJ.  Res.  727.  which  wotUd, 
In  effect,  dismantle  the  CoimcU's  ceUlng  prlca 
system  for  gaaoUne,  home  heating  oU  and  dle- 
sel fuel. 

Cost  of  Livino  ConNcn,, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  26, 1973 
Hon.  John  L.  McCltllan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Washington,  DC. 
Dkax  Ma.  Cradiman:  I  am  wrltmg  to  ex- 
press serious  concern  over  the  amendment 
to  HJ.  Res.  727,  adopted  by  the  House  Sep- 
tember 25,  1973,  and  now  before  your  Com- 
mittee, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
dlsmantUng  the  ceUlng  price  system  for  gas- 
oline, home  heating  oil  and  dlesel  fuel  estab- 
lished by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll.  The 
amendment  reflects  a  sertous  lack  of  under- 
standing  of  the  CouncU's  petroleum  regula- 
tions, Ignores  fundamental  differences 
between  the  pricing  structures  of  reflner- 
retaUers  and  other  retaUera,  and  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers from  inflationary  increases  In  the 
prices  they  must  pay  for  petroleum  products. 
The  amendment  is  Ul-advlsed  and  I  want 
to  express  in  this  letter  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing it. 

First,  the  Committee  should  be  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Increases  which  have 
been  experienced  In  petroleima  prices  this 
year.  From  January  through  August  1973,  the 
fuel  oU  component  of  the  wholesale  price  m- 
dex  Increased  at  an  annualized  rate  of  72.6%. 
For  gasoUne.  the  annualized  rate  of  Increase 
has  been  63.6%.  For  all  refined  petroleum 
products.  It  has  been  66.6%.  These  figures 
contrast  sharply  with  the  flgiu*  for  all  m- 
dustrlal  commodities,  which  increased  at  a 
rate  of  10.8%.  and  are  significantly  higher 
than  the  figures  for  the  processed  foods  and 
feed  component — about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  public  concern— which  has  In- 
creased at  a  rate  of  47.7 '-r  over  the  same 
period. 

The  same  picture  appeara  in  the  consumer 
price  index.  Gasoline  at  retail  has  mcr«as«d 
at  an  annualized  rate  of  12.7r<-.  fuel  oU  has 
Increased  at  a  rate  of  22%.  whUe  the  overall 
CPI  has  Increased  at  an  annualized  rate  of 
9.3'>i.  So  the  flrat  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
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petroleum  products  have  contributed  dis- 
proportionately to  inflation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Cost  of  Living  OouncU 
designed  specialized  regtUatlons  for  the 
petroleum   indtistry   in  Phase  rv. 

The  OouncU  gathered  extensive  dealer 
markup  data  as  the  basis  for  Its  decision  to 
eetablUh  ceUing  prices  at  rataU  for  the  sals 
of  gasoUne.  It  Is  important  to  emphasize, 
in  this  connection,  that  whUe  the  markups 
themselves  deal  in  pennies  per  gallon,  their 
aggregate  impact  upon  the  economy  is  sub- 
stantial. Approximately  100  blUlon  gaUons  of 
gasoline  will  be  sold  at  retaU  In  197S.  Thus, 
an  Increase  In  markup  which  Is  reflected  in  a 
prloe  incrsfise  of  a  penny  per  gaUon  repre- 
sents, m  the  aggregate,  a  price  mcreaae  of  $1 
bUllon  per  year  which  must  be  paid  by 
American  motorists. 

Information  derived  from  Industry  and 
other  sources  ooUected  by  the  CouncU  in 
planning  Phase  rv  showed  that  during  the 
period  of  the  feared  gasoline  shortage  this 
Spring,  retaU  gasoime  de«Uere  substantially 
hiked  their  prices  and  obtained  significantly 
Increased  nxarkupe.  These  markups  were. 
on  the  average,  far  above  what  dealera  had 
previously  obtained  and  were,  in  the  Coun- 
cU's view,  inflationary.  Dealer  markups  on 
retaU  sales  of  gasoime  during  1972  averaged 
6.74  cents  per  gallon.  However,  by  Jxily  1973. 
the  average  markup  increased  to  7.60  cents 
per  gallon,  an  Increase  of  13%.  The  Council 
determined  to  reduce  these  markups  to  the 
levels  which  they  occupied  on  January  10. 
1973.  the  last  day  of  Phase  n.  and  which  are 
more  consistent  with  historic  markup  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  the  OouncU  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  in  some  areas  prloe  ware  were 
being  waged  in  January,  with  the  result  that 
dealer  markups  were  depressed  on  January 
10.  Consequently,  it  established  a  mlnlmiim 
markup  of  7  cents  per  gallon  which  is  above 
the  average  markup  reUUere  were  able  to 
apply  in  all  of  1972. 

Under  the  CoxmcU's  rules,  dealera  may  add 
this  markup  (the  January  10.  1973  markup  or 
7  cents,  whichever  is  higher)  to  the  actual 
cost  of  their  products  on  August  1,  1973. 
Thus,  the  ceUlng  price  Is  not  the  January  10. 
1973.  price.  It  is  the  actual  cost  of  the 
product  on  August  1  plus  the  January  10  or 
7  cents  markup.  This  nUe  appUes  "to  the 
approximately  90%  of  the  Nation's  reUO 
gasoline  ouUets  which  are  not  dlrecUy 
owned  and  operated  by  reflnera. 

Different  ceiling  price  rules  apply  to  retaU 
sales  made  directly  by  reflnera  because  prod- 
ucts sold  through  these  outlets  reach  the  re- 
tail market  through  a  series  of  intra-corpor- 
ate  transfers,  rather  than  arms-length  trans- 
actions establishing  costs  and  markups.  The 
structure  of  these  reflner-retaUera  and  their 
pricing  mechanisms  simply  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  price  control  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  retaUera  and  artificial  symmetry  cannot 
produce  an  effective  or  equlUble  price  con- 
trol mechanism. 

Most  reflnera  are  vertically  Integrated 
firms  which  engage  in  the  production,  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  an  array  of  petro- 
leum products.  Phase  IV  rules  respond  to 
this  reality  by  establishing  a  comprehensive 
system  of  different  rules  applicable  to  the 
particular  characteristics  of  the  petroleum 
industry  at  all  levels — from  the  oU  that  is 
pumped  out  of  the  ground  to  the  gasoline 
sold  to  motorists  and  the  heating  oil  sold  to 
home  ownera.  The  benchmark  date  for  con- 
trol of  refiners  prices  is  May  15,  1973.  That  Is 
the  date  for  establUhing  ceUlng  prices  on 
domestic  crude  oU:  it  is  the  date  fq»  estab- 
lishmg  base  prices  of  the  array  of  petroleum 
products  manufactured  and  sold  by  reflnera; 
and  It  is  the  date  for  esUbllshing  ceUlng 
prices  for  retaU  sales  of  gasoline,  home  beat- 
ing oU  and  dlesel  fuel  by  refinera. 


SpeclflcaUy,  the  ceUlng  price  for  retail  sales 
of  these  three  products  by  refiner-retaUera 
Is  the  May  16,  1973,  seUIng  price  plus  the  in- 
creased costs  of  Imports  incurred  between 
May  15  and  August  1.  1973.  It  U  important 
to  note  that  this  ceUlng  price  is  based  upon 
the  refiner-retaUera  May,  16  seUmg  price  ad- 
Jxjsted  for  increased  costs  of  imports  in- 
curred before  August  1.  as  distinct  from  the 
rule  for  other  retaUera  which  establishes  a 
ceUtng  price  based  upon  the  August  1  cost 
of  the  product  plus  its  January  10  markup 
or  7  cents  whichever  is  higher. 

Moreover,  the  May  16  seUIng  price  for  re- 
flner-retaUera is  generaUy  no  higher  than  the 
prices  they  were  charging  in  August  1971 
which  were  frozen  In  the  first  freeze  of  the 
Economic  StabUlation  Program  and  remained 
unchanged  during  aU  of  Phase  n,  unUke 
the  prices  of  other  retaUera,  which  in  most 
cases,  were  not  controUed  during  most  of 
Phase  11  because  of  the  small  business  ex- 
emption. In  both  cases,  however,  the  ceUlng 
prices  for  refiner-retaUera  as  well  as  other 
retaUera  are  fixed  and  may  not  be  Increased 
untU  authorized  by  the  CouncU. 

It  should  also  be  pom  ted  out  ttiat  the 
CouncU  regulates  only  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products  by  most  Independent  retaU  dealera. 
The  remamder,  and  more  profitable  part  of 
their  sales  (tires,  batteries,  accessories  and 
repaire) .  are  exempt  from  controls  under  the 
smaU  business  exemption.  Such  sales  by  re- 
finer-retaUera, however,  are  controlled  by  the 
Phase  rv  rules  since  they  do  not  qualify  for 
the  snuiU  firm  exemption.  Sales  of  non- 
petroleum  items  generally  account  for  larger 
profits  to  mdependent  dealers  than  the  sale 
or  gasoline  Markups  on  non-petroleum  prod- 
ucts range  from  33%  to  60%  . 

The  pomt  I  would  make,  therefore,  is  that 
while  there  are  differences  in  the  ceUlng  price 
rules  that  apply  to  refiner-retaUera  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  other  retaUera  on  the  other 
hand,  these  differences  are  premised  upon 
vital  differences  m  the  particular  economic 
characterlsUcs  of  the  firms  being  regiUated 
and  fairly  refiect  the  different  price  behavior 
which  the  firms  have  experienced  under  the 
stabilization  program.  The  charge  that  the 
differences  m  treatment  were  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  favor  reflner-retailera  or  to  dis- 
criminate against  other  retaUers — or  that  the 
differences  have  this  effect — Is  whoUy  with- 
out foundation  and  does  not  consider  the 
practical  economic  need  to  treat  different 
customary  operating  pracUces  differently  m 
a  comprehensive  price  controls  system. 

The  thrust  of  the  House  amendment  is  to 
require  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  Ignore 
economic  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  to  tie  the  CouncU's  hands  In 
implementing  a  system  to  control  rapidly 
escalating  prices  In  the  petroleum  sector.  As 
the  Committee  knows,  the  CouncU  is  now 
conducting  its  first  periodic  review  of  the 
ceUlng  prices  esUbllshed  under  the  regula- 
tions, and  I  am  committed  publicly  to  in- 
creasing those  ceilings  m  the  next  few  days 
to  reflect  the  increased  costs  which  the  rules 
permit  to  be  passed  through  the  distribution 
system  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  This  Is 
in  fulflUment  of  a  commitment  which  the 
CouncU  made  in  August  when  the  regula- 
tions were  origlnaUy  Issued. 

To  require  the  CouncU  now.  In  addition, 
to  perform  major  surgery  on  the  regulatory 
framework  Is  to  Invite  serious  inflationary 
consequences.  It  would  also  add  greatly  to 
public  confusion.  That  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  gasoline  where  the  CouncU 
has  required  the  F>oetlng  of  ceUtng  prices 
and  mmimum  octane  ratmgs  by  aU  gasoline 
retaUera.  to  enable  memben  of  the  public 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  prloe  ceUlngs. 
It    may    weU    be    that    changes    are    war- 


ranted  In  the  CouncU's  regulations.  The 
petroleum  industry  is  complex  and  requires 
complicated  regulations  if  It  Is  to  be  ef- 
fectively controlled.  My  coUeaguee  and  I 
are,  of  course,  prepared  to  meet  with  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss the  deslrabUity  of  suggested  changes 
and  to  do  so  in  an  orderly  and  responsible 
manner.  But  I  am  imalterably  opposed  to 
hasty  and  ill-conceived  action  which  has 
not  been  thoughtfully  examined,  which  is 
clearly  premised  upon  misconceptions  and 
which  threatens  to  unravel  the  exlstmg  con- 
trols program  ta  a  highly  inflationary  sector 
of  the  economy. 

L  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  OomnUtt«e 
to  eliminate  the  House  amendment  from  the 
BUI  which  It  reports  to  the  floor.  . 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Dunlop 

Director. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
resolution  goes  to  conference  with  the 
amendment  in  it,  if  the  provision  is  re- 
stored, then  there  Is  nothing  for  the  con- 
ferees to  be  concerned  about.  It  will  re- 
main as  is.  If  it  does  not.  if  it  goes  to 
conference  with  it  in  the  House  resolu- 
tion and  not  in  the  Senate  resolution,  the 
conferees  would  try  to  come  out  with  a 
provision  which  is  adequate  to  protect 
all  interests.  That  would  be  my  purpoee 
and  desire,  but  if  the  Senate  feels  it 
would  be  better  to  go  ahead  and  put  It 
in  as  it  is  now.  and  have  no  conference 
with  even  the  suggestion  of  some  imper- 
fections in  It,  and  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate wills,  of  course,  the  coznmittee  will 
be  glad  to  comply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  real  problem 
and  has  highlighted  what  the  problem  Is 
and  that  is  what  we  are  complaining 
about.  Frankly,  I  thought  that  when  the 
September  28  action  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  was  taken,  indeed  we  had 
cured  the  plight  of  the  retail  ser\ice  sta- 
tions. However,  they  soon  found  and  I 
soon  found,  when  we  read  the  small  print 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  order,  that 
it  did  not  Include  smy  price  relief  or  any 
cost  passthroughs  for  any  increased 
prices  after  September  28. 

Yet  we  found  almost  immediately, 
after  the  September  28  order,  that  prices 
had  in  fact  been  increased.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  are  two  things:  First, 
what  happens  in  the  meantime  before 
the  conference  committee  can  meet,  or  If 
we  are  unable  to  agree  on  what  is  hap- 
pening, or  if  we  are  unable  to  agree  in 
the  Banking  Committees  of  both  House 
and  Senate. 

What  the  bill  does  is  simply  to  prohibit 
discrimination.  If  the  language  is  less 
than  perfect.  It  can  be  cleared  up  later  on. 
But  while  we  deliberate  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  risk  with  the  lives,  the  for- 
tunes, and  the  businesses  of  an  Import- 
ant, large  segment  of  the  American  com- 
munity^  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinfruished 
friend.  There  is  no  Senator  on  this  floor 
for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations   Committee,    the    .«V"»tor 
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from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClsllan).  I  do 
disagree  with  him,  however,  on  one  point 
he  just  stressed.  It  Is  very  true  that  if 
we  are  dealing  with  complicated  lan- 
guage, intricate  formulas,  tax  legisla- 
tion, technical  language,  and  many  other 
things,  sometimes  it  Is  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  refrain  from  doing  what  the 
House  has  done  so  that  the  matter  can 
be  further  looked  at  in  conference.  Sure- 
ly no  such  situation  prevails  at  tme  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  only 
referred  to  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  said  about  its  being  im- 
perfect. 1  was  not  making  that  conten- 
tion myself.  I  simply  said  that  it  was 
contended  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
this  language  was  not  adequate  to  cover 
the  problems  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  wUl  not  cure  it,  no. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  I  made  the  point 
that  if  we  do  take  it  this  way,  we  cannot 
change  it  in  conference  any  way  at  aU. 
I  Just  thought  we  should  consider  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  All  this  does  Is  to 
come  out  flatly  for  a  nondiscriminatory 
program.  This  Is  not  injecting  language 
in  here  that  if  it  goes  to  the  conference 
they  are  locked  in  and  there  is  nothing 
to  do  about  an  unwise  course  taken. 

Does  anyone  question  the  principle 
that  there  should  not  be  a  prohibition 
against  nondiscrimination? 

Another  thing,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  letter  of  July  26  was  placed  in 
the  Record  several  days  ago.  In  that  let- 
ter, they  defended  their  previous  action 
of  fixing  the  January  10  date  for  retail- 
ers and  May  15  for  retailers  who  were 
also  refiners  as  the  date  in  which  the 
price  was  frozen.  Yet  what  did  they  do 
last  FYiday?  They  reversed  themselves, 
so  that  we  cannot  rely  on  them. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  on  that  very  point  with  respect 
to  the  conference.  Would  this  not  be  the 
case:  Suppose  the  committee  pxjsltlon  Is 
sustained  and  the  House  language  is 
stricken  from  our  version  of  the  bill  and 
we  go  into  conference  and  sit  down,  and 
Chairman  Mahon  announces  as  the  first 
order  of  business  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  language.  What,  then,  is  in  con- 
ference insofar  as  the  Senate  Is 
concerned? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  answer  that,  I  have  never  known 
that  to  happen  where  the  chairman  of  a 
conmilttee  walked  right  in  and  repudi- 
ated the  chamber  that  he  represents.  I 
doubt  that  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Could  I  not  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas on  the  Cambodian  bomblns 
amendment.  It  was  the  first  order  of  bus- 
iness of  Chairman  Mahon  when  he  want- 
ed to  recede  on  the  House  language  to 
cut  off  the  bombing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  immaterial  to 
me,  but  I  know  what  the  general  pro- 
cedure is  and  I  could  not  anticipate  gach 
a  thing  happening.  But  the  Senator  may 
be  rlcht. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  second  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) concerns  the  September  28  order: 
Was  the  Senator  aware  that  within  a 
few  hours,  not  more  than  several  hours 
after  the  annoimcement  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  order  on  September  28, 
five  of  the  largest  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States  smnounced  a  new  round  of 
price  increases? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
I  read  into  the  Record  three  oU  com- 
panies which  had  done  that,  even  in  light 
of  the  recent  corrective  order  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  say,  If  I  may, 
that  even  with  this  marvelous  order  of 
September  28  from  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  which  took  months  and  months 
to  extract — almost  like  pulling  teeth — 
retailers  were  not  permitted  to  pass  on 
any  increases  subsequent  to  the  Septem- 
ber 28  date:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  fully  and  com- 
pletely support  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  I  salute  him  on 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
committee  amendment  which  strikes  the 
House-passed  language  requiring  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  end  its  dis- 
crimination against  gasoline  retailers. 

Discrimination  is  perhaps  the  kindest 
word  to  describe  the  Council's  existing 
program.  On  the  one  hand,  its  regula- 
tions permit  major  oU  companies  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  their  products  at 
wholesale  with  few  restrictions  other 
than  prenotiflcation  of  the  Council. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CouncU  has 
nUed  that  petroleum  marketers  cannot 
pass  along  those  increased  costs  to  their 
customers  except  with  specific  approval 
of  the  CoimcU  and.  as  experience  has 
shown,  that  approval  is  only  grudgingly 
given. 

No  poUcy  could  be  better  designed  to 
assure  the  elimination  of  the  smaU,  in- 
dependent retaUer  from  the  petroleum 
market.  He  cannot  be  asked  to  absorb 
the  fuU  brunt  of  the  Council's  effort  to 
hold  down  prices  in  the  petroleum  field 
and  be  expected  to  survive. 

Last  Friday,  the  CoimcU  took  note  of 
the  protests  of  the  retailers  and  the  de- 
mands of  Congress  and  the  White  House 
to  permit  a  pass-through  of  increased 
costs  incurred  between  August  and  Sep- 
tember 28.  Only  a  few  hours  later,  how- 
ever, a  second  round  of  increases  was 
announced  by  major  oU  companies  put- 
ting the  retailers  right  back  where  they 
were  before  the  Council's  rxtion. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the  CouncU 
should  take  forceful  steps  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  petroleum  products,  but  I 
believe  the  action  must  be  applied  even- 
handedly  and  across-the-board.  That  is 
aU  the  House  language  requires  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  to  restore  that 
principle. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  wind 
up  this  colloquy  before  long,  but  we 
should  keep  In  mind  that  a  vote  of  "No" 


Is  a  vote  In  support  of  what  the  inde- 
pendent petroleum  marketers  want  and 
that,  regardless  of  any  niceties  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  amend  the  bUl  In 
conference  or  anything  else,  a  vote  of 
"yes"  will  be  disappointing  to  all  the 
independent  petroleum  marketers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  economic 
control  poUcy  is  always  difficult  to  ad- 
minister with  equal  feilmess  to  all  In- 
terests In  our  complex  national  system. 
This  difficulty  is  one  of  the  major  argu- 
ments against  imposing  any  restrictions 
on  the  functioning  of  our  free  market 
system  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Someone  is  always  bound  to  be 
unfairly  penalized  or  siibjected  to  dis- 
crimination— no  matter  how  hard  the 
controUers  attempt  to  be  fair  and 
impartial. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring 
examples  of  unfsdmess  Inflicted  by  arti- 
flclal  controls  has  grown  out  of  the  ef- 
forts to  regulate  the  price  level  on 
gasoline. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  has  chosen  to  make  the  retaU 
gasoline  dealer  the  last — and  only — line 
of  defense  against  consumer  cost  in- 
creases for  automobUe  fuels.  On  the  one 
hand  the  service  station  operator  has 
had  his  prices  frozen,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  major  gasoUne  companies  have 
been  allowed  to  raise  the  wholesale  cost 
he  must  pay  for  the  products  he  sells. 

The  result  has  been  a  completely  un- 
tenable and  unbearable  situation  for 
these  thousands  of  independent  business- 
men, for  they  are  helpless  in  the  face  of 
imcontrolled  cost  increases  and  frozen 
price  ceUings.  In  many  cases  these  deal- 
ers— also  squeezed  by  rising  costs  for 
wages,  utilities  and  rents — are  losing 
money  on  every  gaUon  of  gas  they  pump. 
These  are  smaU  operators.  They  cannot 
absorb  these  losses,  and  I  faU  to  imder- 
stand  the  reasoning  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  In  forcing  them  to  do  business 
under  such  conditions. 

It  would  seem  obvious  to  even  a  non- 
economist  that  continuation  of  such  a 
shortsighted  policy  wUl  drive  thousands 
of  these  individuals  out  of  business.  It 
will  cost  thousands  of  jobs  and  affect  stlU 
more  thousands  of  families  In  every  part 
of  the  coimtry. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Ctthtis)  in  seeking  to  retato 
the  provision  which  prohibits  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  from  carrying  out  such 
a  discriminatory  and  unsound  policy. 
There  is  no  reason  that  any  discrimina- 
tion should  exist  between  the  different 
types  of  petroleum  marketers.  In  my 
view  the  major  companies  should  be 
called  upon  to  an  equal — If  not  a 
greater — extent  if  the  Cost  of  Living 
CoxmcU  wishes  to  control  petroleum 
prices.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that  the 
smaUest.  least  flnanciaUy  able  sector  of 
the  petroletmi  marketing  system — that 
is  the  retail  dealers — should  be  required 
to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  this  effort 
and  to  suffer  irreparable  harm  in  the 
process. 

We  will  not  solve  any  problems  by 
bringing  about  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
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smaU  businesses.  The  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  should  know  this,  and  the  action 
proposed  by  Senator  Cuktis  wlU  certain- 
ly be  a  major  step  In  assuring  that  such 
a  result  does  not  come  to  pass. 

I  Join  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  should  like  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  be  SMlded 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  economic 
COTitrol  policy  is  always  difficult  to  ad- 
minister with  equal  fairness  to  all  Inter- 
ests In  oiu"  complex  national  system.  This 
difficulty  Is  one  of  the  major  argiunents 
ag£ilnst  Imposing  any  restrictions  on  the 
fxmctionlng  of  our  free  market  system 
and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Someone  is  always  bound  to  be  unfairly 
penalized  or  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion— no  matter  how  hard  the  control- 
lers attempt  to  be  fair  and  Impartlsd. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring 
examples  of  imfalmess  inflicted  by  ar- 
tificial controls  has  grown  out  of  the  ef- 
forts to  regulate  the  price  level  on  gaso- 
line. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU has  chosen  to  make  the  retaU  gasoline 
dealer  the  last — and  only — line  of  defense 
against  consumer  cost  increases  for  auto- 
mobile fuels.  On  the  one  hand  the  serv- 
ice station  operator  has  had  his  prices 
frozen,  but  at  the  same  time  the  major 
gasoline  companies  have  been  allowed  to 
raise  the  wholesale  cost  he  must  pay  for 
the  products  he  seUs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
support  very  much.  However,  the  way 
the  issue  has  developed  now.  It  Is  a  vote 
for  or  against  the  committee  amendment, 
and  a  vote  of  "no"  supports  the  position 
we  have  espoused. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation. 
This  is  one  time  I  can  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  by  voting  "no." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  problem  that 
has  arisen,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  has  expected  the 
Independent  gasoline  dealer  to  bear  the 
burden  of  keeping  the  price  of  petroleum 
products  in  line.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
saying  that  the  burden  is  put  on  the 
phase  of  the  petroleum  economy  that  can 
least  afford  It. 

These  are  small,  mdependent  busi- 
nessmen who  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
price  go  up  without  passing  on  the  in- 
crease. Yet,  we  are  permitting  Gulf  and 
Exxon  and  the  others  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  little  independents  and  say.  "Un- 
tU  we  find  a  better  way,  we  are  going 
to  let  you  assume  this." 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  Senator's 
intention  to  say  clearly  to  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU,  "You  cannot  spend  any 


American   tax  dollars  to  enforce   that 
kind  of  nUe."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  there  must  be  no 
discrimination. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No  discrimination 
woiUd  mean  that  Exxon  cannot  raise  the 
price  of  gasoline  at  the  refinery  without 
the  Independent  gas  dealer  also  being 
permitted  to  raise  his  price. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  nondiscriminatory  at  every  level  of 
the  operation.  If  one  can  have  a  pass- 
through,  the  others  must  have  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  At  the  same  level  of 
distribution? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  If  Exxon  owns 
a  fUllng  station  and  they  pass  on  an 
increase,  the  independent  who  owns  his 
gas  station  must  be  permitted  to  pass  It 
through.  If  they  are  selling  it,  say.  across 
the  street,  in  the  same  city. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  not  the  situa- 
tion today.  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
discriminates  there.  The  Senator  Is  say- 
ing that  they  shall  not  do  so  with  our 
tax  doUars. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  l' 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  leadership  In  this  Impor- 
tsint  matter.  The  filling  station  operators 
in  our  State  are  terribly  upset.  I  feel  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  I  hope  that 
the  procedure  here  which  the  Senator  is 
foUowing  wUl  bring  resiUts. 


H.R.  8877,  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS —  UNAJyriMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
by  direction  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  distlngtiished  Republican  leader.  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott;  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Mr.  Young;  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bUl,  Mr.  Magnuson;  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Cotton;  and  other  Sen- 
ators, I  pose  the  foUowlng  unanimous- 
consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  HJl. 
8877.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bUl, 
the  time  be  limited  to  10  hoiirs,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controUed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ;  that  time  on  any  smiend- 
ment  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  with 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment limited  to  30  minutes;  that  time 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  with  the  division 
and  control  of  all  time  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 


It  is  the  imderstanding  reached  be- 
tween the  aforementioned  Senators  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  If  this 
agreement  Is  secured,  there  wlU  be  work 
on  the  HEW  appropriation  bUl  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  wUl  not  be  in  session  on  Fri- 
day, and  work  will  resimie  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  aU 
Senators. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  conalderatlon  at 
HJl.  8877,  the  lAbor-HEW  impropriation  Bill, 
1974,  debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first 
degree  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  debate 
on  any  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
BhaU  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  author  of  the  amendment  In  the  first 
degree,  and  that  debate  on  any  debatable 
motions  or  appeals  shaU  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bUl :  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bUl  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controUed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  at 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  biU  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed,  req)ectlvely,  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  th« 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton): 
Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  s&ld  blU,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendnient,  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  1,  1973,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  &cts: 

8.  165.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roslu  K. 
Hodas: 

S.  660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slobodan 
Bablc; 

8.  776.  An  act  to  authorise  ^e  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  cable  car  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; 

8.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  607(k) 
(8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended; 

8. 1148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  by  the  ACTION  Agency,  to 
establish  certain  new  such  programs,  azkd 
for  other  pitrpoaes;  and 

S.  ISSa.  An  act  to  require  loadllnes  on 
UjS.  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and 
foreign  vessela  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  puipoMS. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  ADJUSTMENT 
IN  FEDERAL  PAY— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re  (Mr.  Chilxs)  laid  before  the  Senate 
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the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
ports, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  mes- 
sage reads  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  I  hereby  report  on  the  compara- 
bility adjustmoat  I  am  ordering  for  the 
Federal  statutory  pay  systems  in  Octo- 
ber 1973. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, who  serve  jointly  as  my  agent  for 
Federal  pay,  have  recommended  a  4.77 
percent  average  increase  in  Federal 
statutory  pay  rates — a  figure  arrived  at 
by  computing  comparability  using  a  new 
computation  method  which  will  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
new  method  compares  actual  average 
salaries  in  the  private  and  Federal  sec- 
tors instead  of  assuming,  as  the  former 
system  did,  that  the  4th  rate  of  each 
grade  represented  the  Federal  average. 
This  change  follows  recommendations 
made  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay. 

Since  the  effect  of  the  new  method  is 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  size  of  the  pay 
adjustment  from  the  5.47  percent  that 
would  have  taken  effect  under  the  old 
computation  method,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Pay  Council  and  other  Federal 
employee  organizations  are  understand- 
ably opposed  to  its  introduction  at  this 
time.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Pay,  however,  agrees  with  my  agent 
that  a  change  is  necessary  and  has  &x- 
dorsed  the  new  method,  although  the 
committee  did  recommend  that  it  be  In- 
troduced next  year. 

In  reaching  a  final  decision  on  the  ap- 
propriate comparability  adjustment,  I 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  all 
of  these  views.  My  agent  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  are  not  in  disagree- 
ment on  whether  to  adopt  the  more  pre- 
cise way  of  determining  comparability, 
only  on  wtien.  The  Advlsorj'  Committee's 
recommendation  to  begin  the  change  in 
1974  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  current  increase  would  not  occur 
until  the  final  month  of  1973.  This  as- 
sumption no  longer  holds,  and  I  have  de- 
cided that  we  should  move  now  In  the 
direction  of  the  more  accurate  method, 
making  the  transition  gradually  over  a 
three-year  period  to  avoid  undue  hard- 
ship to  employees  by  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  system.  Based  cwi  that  decision,  I 
have  concluded  that  an  average  increase 
of  4.77  percent  in  the  pay  rates  of  the 
statutory  pay  systems  is  the  appropriate 
comparability  adjustment. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  reports 
of  my  agent  and  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
Order  I  have  promulgated  to  put  this  pay 
Increase  into  effect.  Also  enclosed  is  an 
Executive  order  adjusting  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  as 
reqiiired  by  section  8  of  Public  Law  90- 
207  (81  Stat.  654). 

RiCHAU)  Nixon. 
Thi   WHm   Housi,  October  3,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McIntybk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

<For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FURTHER  CONI'INUINO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
727)  making  continuing  impropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14  of  this  year  I  furnished  the  Senate 
statistics  showing  that  the  Nation's  large 
oil  companies  were  enjoying  record  first- 
quarter  profits  in  the  midst  of  the  gaso- 
line shortage.  Now,  3^  months  later,  we 
have  had  some  time  to  judge  the  effects 
of  not  only  the  gasoline  shortage,  but 
also  the  administration's  phase  IV  reg- 
ulations governing  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products. 

On  June  14,  I  said  that  it  was  incred- 
ible to  me  that  in  the  face  of  the  gigantic 
profits  the  major  oil  companies  were  en- 
joying, the  administration  would  want  to 
put  the  burden  of  higher  taxes  on  ordi- 
nary motorists — at  that  time  the  pro- 
posal was  to  raise  the  gasoline  tax.  Now, 
the  administration  has  selected  yet  a 
smaller  segment  of  the  economy  for  dis- 
crimination— the  independent  gEisollne 
retailer. 

Mr.  President,  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's gasoline  stations  are  Independ- 
ently operated  by  snSall  businessmen  who 
rent  or  lease  their  stations  and  buy  their 
products  from  major  oil  companies.  They 
must  market  their  products,  perform 
maintenance  and  other  services,  and 
oversee  all  of  the  aspects  of  their  busi- 
ness in  order  to — they  hope — make  a 
profit. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has,  how- 
ever, made  It  virtually  impossible  for 
many  small  dealers  to  make  a  profit — 
no  matter  how  long  and  how  hard  they 
work.  Under  phase  IV  regulations,  the 
price  of  petroleum  products  Is  frozen  at 
the  retail  level,  using  a  system  which  Is 
supposed  to  apply  equitably  to  all  deal- 
ers, large  and  small,  nationwide.  Un- 
fortunately, these  regulations  cannot 
possibly  fit  all  dealers  in  all  situations. 
The  average  service  station  owner  in 
Idaho  sells  17,000  gallons  of  gasoUne  a 
month.  Even  before  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  imposed  its  regulations,  his  aver- 
age monthly  profit,  after  expenses,  was 
just  a  little  over  $500.  Hardly  what  one 
could  call  exorbitant. 

Yet.  in  formulating  the  phase  IV  reg- 
ulations, the  Cost  of  Living  Council  de- 
cided to  put  the  btirden  of  holding  the 
gasoline  price  line  on  the  retailer,  who 
is  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  of  a  very 
large  and  complex  industry.  Under  the 
regulations,  major  oil  companies  are  al- 
lowed to  raise  their  prices  without  need 
for  prior  justification,  or  even  notifica- 
tion, but  the  retailer  caimot  raise  his: 


price.  He  must  absorb  the  cost  increases 
until,  when  and  if,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  decides  to  grant  him  rehef. 

It  Is  true  that,  last  Friday,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  made  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  the  ceiling  price  of  retail  gaso- 
line. But  now,  right  on  the  heels  of  that 
announcement,  the  major  oil  companies 
are  again  raising  their  prices  and  the 
small  retailer  is  again  caught  in  the 
squeeze. 

Using  the  example  of  that  average 
service  station  owner  in  Idaho,  a  1-cent 
raise  from  his  supplier,  which  he  cannot 
pass  on,  would  reduce  his  $500  of  profit 
to  $330  per  month.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  may  be  holding  the  line  on  the 
cost  of  petroleimi  products,  but  they  are 
taking  it  out  of  the  hides  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council's  petroleum  regulations. 
They  tell  us  that  there  are  exception 
procedures  for  dealers  who  are  put  into 
"undue  hardship"  by  their  regulations. 
Yet,  by  the  Council's  own  admission,  the 
forms  used  to  apply  for  this  exception 
are  beyond  comprehension,  and  the 
Council  is  still  debating  how  to  revise 
them.  Many  dealers  are  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  the  regiilatlons,  causing  those 
that  do  comply  more  hardship.  Local 
Internal  Revenue  Service  offices,  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  lack 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  their  assign- 
ment. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  maintains 
that  major  oil  companies  have  to  t>e  al- 
lowed to  raise  their  prices  to  reflect  the 
growing  costs  of  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign crude  petroleimi.  If  this  is  so,  and 
if  prices  are  destined  to  rise,  then  why 
squeeze  the  retailer  until  the  administra- 
tion decides  the  public  Is  in  the  mood 
to  accept  another  Increase? 

Meanwhile,  the  major  oil  companies 
are  still  Increasing  their  profits.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  their 
profits  were  even  larger  than  during  the 
first  quarter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statistics  taken  from  a  recent  Issue 
of  Business  Week  magazine,  showing  the 
profits  of  the  Nation's  10  largest  oil 
companies  during  the  second  quarter  be 
entered  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

2D  QUARTER  PROFITS  OF  THE  NATION'S  !0  LARGEST  OIL 
COMPANIES 

IDolUr  amounts  In  niillionsl 


Company 


Satn 


Profits 


Pwcant 

chann 

from  1972 


Exjoni »S,830.0 

MobtM 2.IS0.O 

Ti»»co> 2.727.0 

Gult«    .  2.397,0 

SUndardfCditonHi)....  1,817.2 

Standard  (Indiana)' 1.  S27.2 

Shall'.  1,211.9 

AHantic  Riehliald* 1,069.1 

Continanta:' 1,029.9 

OecidanUI 810.3 


$510.0 

+54 

184.2 

+41 

267.5 

+44 

195.0 

+82 

181.7 

+42 

121.3 

+37 

89.5 

+54 

68.4 

+50 

51.7 

+24 

26.9 

+566 

>  RuMUni  bawd  on  2d  quarter  sain  In  dollars. 
*Stin  indud*  excise  tjie?  snd  ottier  ineom*. 

>  SalM  indMd*  otfMT  income 

>  Sates  inc'ude  excise  tajtet. 
'^urca:  Bus  ness  Week,  Au|.  11, 1973,  p.  79, 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  these 
reasons  I  shall  vote  against  striking  from 
this  bill  the  provision  which  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the  Cost  of  Living  Council  from 
imposing  controls  which  discriminate 
against  the  gasoline  retail  dealers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  part  of 
the  committee  amendment,  which  would 
strike  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  smd  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bhookx)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  result  was  aimoimced — yeas  6, 
nays  90,  as  follows: 

[No.  456  Leg.l 
TEAS — 6 


Fong 

McCleUan 

Proxmlre 

PxUbrtght 

Moss 

NAY8— 90 

Young 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

MetcaU 

yuken 

Errln 

Mondale 

AUen 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Baker 

Ooldw»t*ir 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Oumey 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Paatore 

Bennett 

Hart 

PeU 

Bentaen 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bible 

Haskell 

Ranjolpb 

Btden 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Helm  A 

Roth 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Haxbe 

Burdlck 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Hugh 

H*rry  P.,  Jr. 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

William  L 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

CiMe 

Jackaon 

Stafford 

CbUea 

Jaylte 

Stevens 

Cburch 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

C\»A 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cook 

Lon? 

Taft 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mansneld 

Tliurmond 

CurtU 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenld 

McOee 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

WUllams 

■atfeton 

Mclntjrre 

NOT  VOTINO — 4 

Brooke 

Pearson 

Stennla 

Hathaway 

So  part  2  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

lii.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKKDMKNT    NO.    S6S 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  smiendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  the 
aggregate  amount  made  avaUable  under  title 
I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  to  any  local  educational  agency 
which  has  been  allocated  amounts  prior  to 
September  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  this  Act  In 
excess  of  the  rate  for  operations  In  fiscal 
year  1973  shaU  not  be  leas  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  the  rate  for  which 
allocations  were  made  pursuant  to  thla  Act, 
prior  to  September  30,  1973:  And  provided 
further.  That  each  local  educational  agency 
which  has  been  allocated  funds  under  title 
I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  prior  to  September  30,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  at  a  rate  for  operations  less 
than  the  rate  for  operations  In  fiscal  year 
1973.  shaU  be  allocated,  consistent  wltn  the 
amounts  previously  provided  by  the  Act.  no 
leas  than  the  amoiint  necessary  to  maintain 
the  rate  for  operation  for  which  allocations 
were  made  to  each  such  agency  In  flacal  year 
1973.", 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  shown  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senators  Cook.  Saxbe, 
Tower,  Mondale,  Humphrey,  Chiles. 
Bn)EN,  and  Randolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  add  my 
name  as  a  cosix>nsor? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  essence  of  my  amendment  is  that 
it  would  assure  that  no  local  school  dis- 
trict receives  less  money  under  title  I-A 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  than  it  received  in  fiscal  1973. 
In  addition,  it  assures  that  any  school 
district  which  has  been  given  allocated 
funds  at  increased  levels  as  a  result  of 
the  previous  continuing  resolution  would 
be  able  to  maintain  its  rate  of  operation 
at  those  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  offer  this 
amendment  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  take  pleasure  in  it.  I 
have  not  offered  such  an  smiendment  be- 
fore on  a  continuing  resolution.  I  know 
the  tough  job  the  committee  had  In  try- 
ing to  resolve  the  problems.  It  made 
much  progress.  I  think  there  hais  been 
an  improvement  over  the  Quie  amend- 
ment. But  the  fact  is  that  the  House- 
passed  HEW  bill  is  $1.5  bUlion  over  the 
President's  budget.  The  bill  that  will  be 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee  is 
$1.9  billion  over  the  budget.  Somewhere 
between  those  two  figures  there  is  going 
to  be  a  compromise,  but  whatever  that 
compromise  is,  it  is  going  to  be  substan- 
tially over  the  President's  budget,  and 
the  odds  are  that  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed, 
and  that  means  we  are  going  to  have  this 
continuing  resolution  for  some  time.  That 
Is  the  situation  we  are  going  to  have  to 
live  under.  That  is  why  we  have  to  act 
on  this  resolution. 


My  amendment  is  a  serious  effort  to 
bring  equity  to  rural,  urban,  and  sub- 
urban school  districts  throughout  the 
country.  One  thing  I  want  to  stress  is 
that  this  is  not  a  southern  solution,  and 
it  is  not  a  northern  solution. 

It  h£is  been  said  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
$117  million  more.  That  is  correct.  Those 
are  the  figures  we  received  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  But  the  facts  are  that 
the  Office  of  Education  was  supposed  to 
have  given  reports  to  these  school  dis- 
tricts over  a  year  ago  as  to  what  levels 
of  fimding  to  expect;  and.  as  late  as 
August,  the  school  districts  across  the 
country  were  getting  notices  that  they 
were  going  to  have  substantial  curtail- 
ments in  the  amoimts  of  money  they 
were  going  to  get. 

The  resolution  before  us  will  not  take 
care  of  those  school  districts,  most  of 
them  rural  districts. 

I  have  a  letter,  for  example,  from  the 
Palacios  school  district  in  which  they 
state: 

I  have  several  serious  concerns  about  the 
above  situation. 

1.  The  extremely  abort  notice  of  such  a 
decrease  In  funding  makes  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  develop  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  effective  program.  It  Is  not  as  If  this 
example  were  an  exception:  rather.  It  has 
been  the  rule  since  the  Inception  of  this 
type  of  federal  assistance  to  public  schools. 

2.  We  were  given  no  advance  notice  of  a 
potential  reapportionment  and  a  possible 
reduction  in  funds.  This  seems  Incredible 
since  the  agencies  at  HEW  apparently  have 
known  for  some  time  that  the  1970  census 
information  would  be  the  basis  for  appor- 
tionment as  soon  as  It  was  compiled.  They, 
not  we,  had  some  idea  when  such  oompila- 
tlon  would  be  completed. 

3.  Such  hasty  decision-making  wUl  benefit 
no  one  and  will  be  harmful  to  everyone.  Our 
teachers  report  for  duty  August  20.  1973, 
twenty-one  days  after  the  receipt  of  this 
notice  of  decrease  in  funds.  To  staff  any  fed- 
eral program,  school  districts  have  oonsist- 
ently  had  to  make  the  decision  whether  to 
take  a  chance  by  offering  a  contract  that 
might  have  to  be  absorbed  at  the  local  level, 
or  waiting  to  staff  such  programs  until  notice 
of  approved  funding  Is  received,  In  which  case 
the  best  teachers  mtist  already  be  assigned. 
Such  late  notice  is  harmful  to  even  those 
districts  which  receive  an  Increase.  Prior 
planning  is  disrupted  and  sometimes  even 
negated.  Programs  must  be  hastily  devised 
and  submitted,  quite  often  at  the  expense  of 
quality  Because  of  the  myriad  restrictions 
by  which  such  money  can  be  utilized,  plan- 
ning quite  often  takes  a  disproportionate 
share  of  time,  effort,  and  energy  of  regular 
staff  personnel,  to  the  neglect  and  disruption 
of  regular  programs. 

Many  of  these  schools  have  made  their 
COTitracts  with  their  teachers.  They  set 
up  their  budgets  In  May  and  Jtme.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said  earlier  in  the  day,  it  is  time 
we  give  equity.  It  is  time  we  show  that  we 
do  not  renege  on  commitments  we  made 
in  the  continuing  resolution;  that  we 
bite  the  bullet.  I  would  rather  spend  this 
$117  million  we  are  talking  about  for 
schoolchildren  across  the  country,  for 
school  districts  to  which  we  owe  equity, 
thsm  to  spend  money  on  foreign  aid  such 
as  in  the  bill  we  passed  recently. 

I  heard  it  said  by  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that,  as  p^- 
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tlcians,  we  are  trying  to  call  up  these 
politicians  and  say  we  got  the  fimda  for 
them.  That  is  absolutely  right.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  that  at  all.  I  will  caJl  up  a 
school  board.  If  I  know  the  members  of 
it.  and  I  will  be  delighted — and  that  In- 
cludes the  Harper  Valley  PTA— to  tell 
them  about  it.  I  was  hired  out  to  repre- 
sent these  people  and  to  try  to  see  that 
they  get  equity.  I  would  call  them  and  say 
the  U.S.  Government  was  living  up  to  Its 
commitment,  was  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions, and  when  we  gave  them  a  continu- 
ing resolution  earlier  in  the  year  and  told 
them  what  they  would  have,  that  we  did 
not  come  up  here  and  renege  on  that 
promise  in  July,  August,  and  again  In 
October. 

That  is  what  I  am  asking  for.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  carry  on  into  the  next 
fiscal  year.  We  will  resolve  the  problem 
before  then.  We  will  take  care  of  this 
complex  and  complicated  formula  they 
have  faced  that  is  an  Inequitable  one.  and 
we  win  see  that  disadvantaged  children, 
wherever  they  may  be,  will  have  proper 
consideration,  rather  than  just  give  the 
principal  consideration  to  the  more  af- 
fluent States  which  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  on  the  bill 
and  the  continuing  resolution.  I  have 
sympathy  for  the  complexities  of  the 
problem  that  he  faced. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  proportion  of 
the  $117  million  the  Senator  is  about  to 
add  on  is  going  to  the  cities  and  what 
proportion  is  going  to  the  niral  areas? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  do  not  have  those 
numbers. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh.  yes,  the  Senator 
can  look  it  up. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  have  those 
numbers  with  me,  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tmguished  friend,  but  I  will  give  to  the 
Senator  some  examples  to  show  him  what 
happens  to  some  of  the  rural  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  State.  Let  me  show  the  Sen- 
ator how  deep  these  cuts  are: 

In  Swisher  County,  the  1973  alloca- 
tion was  $14,536.  The  1974  tentaUve  allo- 
cation is  $245. 

Wolfe  City  School  District  received 
$24,900.  This  year  It  wiU  receive  one- 
fourth  of  that. 

Schulenberg  School  District  went  from 
$56,000  to  $15,000. 

I  have  other  cases  that  are  as  severe 
Those  are  specific  cases. 

Mr.  HOLLING6.  Those  are  specific 
cases  written  into  the  new  formula,  con- 
veyed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
relative  to  the  census.  We  tried  to  bring 
them  back  on  a  save-harmless  basis,  re- 
alizing that  really  the  census  was  not  the 
only  factor  that  put  it  out  of  kilter.  The 
multiplier  we  do  not  have,  and  that  has 
really  been  taken  from  the  rural  areas, 
as  written  by  the  amendment  to  the  time 
of  $117  million,  ia  moncj-  for  Houston  and 
the  big  cities.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  BENTSEN  My  formula  would  do 
this,  or  my  amendment,  as  it  is  stated, 
would  see  that  tbo«e  who  have  received 
IncreaAes  would  be  able  to  keep  them. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  we  run  into  the  same  kind  of 


planning  problems  In  the  very  large 
school  districts  that  we  run  Into  in  the 
very  small,  rural  districts.  So  what  I 
might  say  is,  let  us  keep  our  commitment 
to  the  small  and  large  and  rural  school 
districts. 

Absolutely,  the  Houston  School  District 
would  get  a  substantial  increase.  The 
Dallas  School  District  would  get  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  I  would  assume  there 
are  those  in  the  Senator's  State  which 
would  also  get  substantial  increases. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  do  not  cut  those 
back. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator's  first 
statement  was  that  they  would  get  the 
increases  promised  them.  The  AFDC  dis- 
tricts promised  it  to  themselves.  That  is 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  tried 
to  avoid  writing  into  law  until  we  got  an 
equitable  formula. 

What  the  Senator's  amendment  does 
Is  write  into  law  the  inequity  that  we  are 
talking  about.  That  is  why  we  agreed  to 
an  approach,  which  in  effect  cut  my  own 
districts  somewhat.  We  agreed  on  90  per- 
cent and  10  percent  imtil  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  could  come 
up  with  an  equitable  formula.  However, 
the  Senator  says  that  the  increases  they 
promised  themselves  were  for  Edd  to  the 
children,  and  that  is  why  the  Senator 
gets  over  95  percent  of  what  he  Is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
both  in  agreement  on  the  inequity  of  the 
formula.  I  totally  concur.  However,  the 
problem  we  run  into  is  that  that  is  the 
rule  of  the  game.  That  is  the  way  it  Is 
played.  That  is  why  they  budgeted  it  this 
year.  Let  us  not  cut  It  this  year.  They 
have  contracted  to  get  able  teachers  so 
that  they  can  make  their  plans  for  the 
comin'j  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  asks  for 
$117  million  to  write  In  this  inequity,  the 
very  thing  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  this  year. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
talking  about  writing  this  into  law  this 
year  so  that  they  can  get  able  teachers 
and  do  the  proper  planning  and  $117 
million  Is  a  lot  of  money.  However,  when 
I  look  at  some  of  the  things  written  into 
law  for  foreign  aid  to  people  across  the 
seas.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  when  It 
comes  to  our  own  schoolchildren,  we 
ought  to  write  into  law  a  provision  so 
that  they  can  hire  their  teachers  and 
make  their  plans. 

We  are  not  talking  about  going  over 
the  authorization.  The  authorization  is 
$1.8  bilUon.  The  current  spending  is  $1.6 
billion.  We  are  talking  about  $117  mil- 
lion which  is  still  within  the  authoriza- 
tion level. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  mentions  the  problem  of  school 
districts  counting  on  money  to  take  care 
of  their  financing,  with  which  I  agree. 
The  distinguished  Senator  also  men- 
tioned foreign  aid,  with  which  I  totally 
agree.  I  voted  again.st  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
However,  the  commitment  made  was  so 
that  they  could  plan  on  their  financing 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the 
rich  districts.  People  move  from  the  rural 
areas  Into  the  city.  It  was  shown  here 
that  through  the  multiplier  factor  they 
have  Jumped  from  90  percent  to  a  higher 
figure.  It  Ls  a  multiplier  that  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina  do  not  have. 


The  Senator  Is  speaking  to  the  Senate 
on  the  basis  of  being  for  the  niral  areas. 
However,  he  is  really  giving  90  percent 
of  that  money  to  fix  in  that  Inequity.  And 
that  Is  where  the  objection  comes  In. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  problems  we  will  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend.  The  Chair  asks 
the  staff  members  to  take  their  conver- 
sations to  the  cloakroom  so  that  we  can 
have  order.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  as  I  have  said  repeated- 
ly, that  we  both  agree  on  the  inequities 
in  the  formula.  However,  these  are  fig- 
ures school  districts  have  been  coimtlng 
on.  They  have  to  have  some  guidelines  in 
this  matter  so  that  they  can  plan  their 
budgets  and  hire  teachers. 

I  agree  that  I  would  like  to  see  some 
changes  in  the  formula.  However,  let 
us  not  disrupt  the  budgets  and  the  plans 
of  the  districts  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  want  to  confess  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  do  not  understand  the  mul- 
tiplier factors  and  the  bases  used  which 
require  the  meticulous  consideration  of 
the  people  on  the  committees. 

However,  I  imderstand  that  had  the 
Quie  amendment  been  adopted,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  would  have  lost  $4  million. 
I  understand  that.  I  did  not  like  it.  So  I 
voted  with  the  commltee.  I  know  that  the 
conunlttee  would  have  provided  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota  $21,120,043.  And  I 
know  that  the  Bentsen  amendment, 
which  I  support,  will  provide  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota  $25,401,570. 

I  know  that  we  have  had  Infiatlon  and 
that  we  have  to  pay  our  teachers  more. 
I  know  that  fuel  oil  has  gone  up  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  I  know  that  every- 
thing that  we  have  to  have  to  run  those 
schools  with  has  gone  up. 

I  know  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  proposing  is  that  each  school 
district  will  receive  the  same  amount 
they  received  in  1973,  and  if  a  school 
district  received  Increased  funding  un- 
der the  previous  State  hold  harmless 
provision,  it  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
that  increased  funding.  We  are  coming 
up  to  date  with  1973  and  will  do  what 
we  did  last  year  and  when  we  put  this 
with  the  multiplying  factor  or  whatever 
factor  it  may  be,  it  means  that  my  State 
would  get  over  $3  million  more  than 
under  the  committee  bill  and  $8  million 
more  than  It  would  under  the  Qule 
amendment,  which  I  consider  to  be  an 
abomination. 

I  want  to  say  furthermore  that  wher- 
ever the  child  Is,  rural  or  lu-ban  it  Is 
still  a  child. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  rural  areas. 
It  has  been  one  of  my  concerns  all  of 
my  life.  Many  of  our  rural  areas  today 
have  these  fine  consolidated  schools. 

I  am  Interested  In  my  State  and  in 
oiu-  schools.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  we  are  not  being  ez- 
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travagant.  We  are  not  numing  wild.  It 
is  within  reason.  It  represents  pretty 
much  what  we  did  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution a  year  ago,  with  the  exception 
that  if  we  have  the  hold  harmless  pro- 
vision under  the  continuing  resolution  of 
a  year  ago  carried  up  to  date,  we  get  an 
additional  factor. 

That  means  that  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama would  receive  $43  million  under  the 
Bentsen  amendment  as  compared  with 
$40  million  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  compared  with  $29  million  imder 
the  Quie  amendment. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  very  .'similnr 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  would  receive  $24  million  un- 
der the  committee  amendment,  $17  mil- 
lion under  the  Quie  amendment,  and  $25 
miUion  under  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  would  re- 
ceive $25  million  under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, $34  million  under  the  committee 
amendment,  and  $36  million  under  the 
Bentsen  amendment. 

So.  we  agree  on  one  thing,  that  the 
Quie  amendment  on  which  the  commit- 
tee expressed  its  opinion  was  something 
that  we  did  not  need  in  this  body. 

The  committee  has  a  basic  proposition. 
It  Just  so  happens  that  there  is  a  better 
one.  I,  Uke  the  Senator  from  Texas,  have 
some  constituents  who  expect  me  to  fight 
for  what  is  good  for  our  State  and  for 
our  people.  And  this  is  good  for  our  State 
and  for  our  schools.  We  have  to  put  good, 
hard  money,  and  lots  of  it,  into  running 
our  schools.  We  need  the  money. 

xMr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  will 
break  the  budget. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  it  took  $300  million  from  the 
budget  request.  So,  we  can  Just  take  this 
$117  million,  and  it  will  still  leave  us 
with  about  $200  million. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  whom  I  very  much  ad- 
mire and  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  propose  to  submit  the  same 
amendment  to  the  HEW  bill  that  will  be 
debated  tomorrow  tuid  Friday? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  assume  so. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
recommend  it? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  assume  that  I  would. 
And  the  problem  we  nin  into  there  is,  as 
I  have  said  previously,  that  because  of 
the  budgetary  considerations,  we  may 
assume  that  the  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed. 
We  will  probably  have  to  approach  it 
on  both  sides,  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis  I  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment. I  do  not  have  a  question.  How- 
ever. I  would  be  delighted  to  ajiswer  any 
question. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  our  distin- 
guished friend  is  proposing  Is  $117  mil- 
lion this  afternoon  and  then  he  says  that 
he  thinks  it  would  be  proper  under  the 
Labor  and  HEW  bill  to  appropriate  more 
money,  which  could  mean  an  additional 
$360  million. 

Bo,  what  we  are  really  considering  Is 


half  a  billion  dollars  to  be  apidlcable  to 
education. 

We  went  over  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  within  the  commit- 
tee; we  went  over  it  at  length,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  do.  The  word- 
ing soimded  grand.  It  says  "save  every- 
body harmless."  But  the  cost  of  it  could 
so  up  half  a  billion  doUsirs,  and  we  are 
copper-fastening  in  an  inequity.  The  peo- 
ple that  we  would  be  hurting  are  not  ex- 
actly in  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  but  poor  people 
wherever  they  are. 

How  do  we  define  poor  people?  I 
thought  we  were  through  with  this  when 
we  voted  last.  But  I  can  give  you  the  exact 
date.  We  started  on  title  I  in  the  early 
1950's,  and  it  went  along  with  a  $2,000 
level,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  where 
the  poor  people  were,  whether  it  was  be- 
low $2,000  in  South  Carolina.  North 
Carolina.  New  York,  or  Texas. 

However,  in  the  late  1950'8,  the  smart 
educators  coming  along  with  the  smart 
administrators  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
started  saying,  "Let  us  adjust  this.  We 
have  aid  to  dependent  children;  why 
do  we  not  just  take  those  as  poor 
people?" 

Ah;  that  jimiped  the  poor  people  into 
an  income  level  of  $7,000  in  New  York 
City,  but  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  it  stayed 
stUl  at  $2,000.  Then  when  we  get  to  the 
multiplier,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  do  not  have  that  multiplier,  but 
it  is  the  city  of  Houston,  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  all  those  cities  that  have  those 
big  multipUers.  Then  we  come  to  take 
care  of  these  big  cities,  because  we  are 
told  that  nirally  they  have  moved  out. 

I  hate  to  see  the  thing  sold  on  the 
basis  of  helping  rural  America,  when  it  is 
going  to  penalize  rural  America.  They 
picked  them  up  in  those  big  cities,  where 
they  were  up  to  $7,000  a  year,  and  they 
Jumped  from  90.000  to  135.000,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out. 

Now.  coming  in  under  the  innocent 
language  of  saving  everybody  harmless, 
nobody  going  to  lose  anything,  and  after 
all,  we  cut  off  foreign  aid  and  eliminated 
some  mlUtary  programs  we  have  adopted 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility; that  is  what  we  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  today  to  bring  be- 
fore our  colleagues  this  afternoon,  and 
that  is  the  way  to  break  down  the  budget 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

But  that  is  what  It  says,  that  this 
money  Is  going  to  the  cities  because  they 
have  that  formula  gimmick. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  solution  to 
the  problem?  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mltee. after  going  into  this  thoroughly, 
said  their  recommendation  is  the  only 
way  we  could  really  do  it  and  try  to  stay 
In  line  without  breaking  the  budget, 
without  having  the  bill  vetoed.  No  one 
knows,  whether  the  bill  will  be  vetoed 
but  if  we  Jump  it  up  another  half -billion 
dollars,  the  President  is  bound  to  veto 
It,  and  he  Is  bound  to  get  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  lead- 
er and  the  Republican  side  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  tried  to  say,  "Let  us  save  them 
harmless  and  keep  than  as  stable  as  «<« 
possibly  can;  we  are  Just  temporarily  go- 
ing to  have  to  penalise  them,  but  no 
school  district  would  receive  less  than  90 
percent  or  over  HO  percent  of  what  they 


previously  received,"  and  with  that  par- 
ticular formula  in  the  Labor  and  HEW 
Committee  fiscally  we  have  a  line,  and  we 
will  cut  South  Carolina  about  $3  million, 
about  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
says  he  is  going  to  pick  up  for  rich  Min- 
nesota. When  you  look  at  the  per  capita 
income  of  Minnesota  and  the  per  capita 
income  of  South  Csirolina,  and  see  the 
two  together,  who  can  stand  to  lose  $3 
miUion? 

But  we  said  yes,  we  talked  to  our  su- 
perintendent, and  If  we  could  get  the  90 
percent,  they  could  hold  on.  We  are  jjut- 
ting  on  taxes  down  there;  we  have  every 
tax  in  the  world  you  can  think  of,  and 
we  are  trying  to  pay  oiu-  way,  but  we  will 
momentarily  lose  money  in  South  Car- 
olina to  make  certain  we  are  not  gobbled 
up  by  this  false  multiplier  they  put  in 
luider  AFDC. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  says,  to  a 
man.  that  it  is  an  unfair  and  inequitable 
formula.  This  amendment  is  very  ap- 
pealing and  will  save  everybody  harm- 
less, but  what  we  will  have  is  another 
total  of  almost  half  a  billion.  That  is 
what  you  would  be  paying. 

We  took  the  West,  and  we  took  the 
Northeast,  and  we  took  the  South.  The 
Northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  census  basis,  had  an  increase 
in  population,  from  1960  to  1970,  of  9.7 
percent.  The  South  had  an  increase  of 
24.1  percoit. 

I  said  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
"You  give  me  my  24.1  percent  increase, 
and  you  take  your  9.7  increase, "  and  his 
answer  was,  "No.  I  want  my  9.7." 

I  wish  that  population  figure  was  in- 
accurate. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  take  these  figures  in  their  concept, 
we  have  an  Increase  in  population  down 
South.  Under  the  Senator  from  New 
York's  concept,  we  have  more  people,  but 
the  children  left  us  and  left  their  par- 
ents behind.  We  got  an  increase  of  24 
percent,  with  all  the  children,  all  of  a 
sudden,  carried  out  the  backdoor,  slam- 
ming the  screen,  nmnlng  \ip  to  New  Yoi*. 
The  truth  is  that  we  all  know  that  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  happjened. 
They  say  the  children  left  the  parents 
down  South.  But  that  is  where  the  chil- 
dren are. 

So  they  are  flj-lng  around  with  for- 
mulas. The  superintendents  are  fighting 
It.  We  could  keep  on  calling  the  siiper- 
Intendents  and  saying  that  that  money 
is  for  them.  We  did  not  get  it  for  them; 
it  is  allocated  to  the  poor  children. 

I  would  rather  deny  the  States  part  of 
what,  may  be  their  due  in  order  to  keep 
the  budget  In  bsJance  and  knowing  that 
we  will  have  a  new.  and  fair,  formula 
next  >-ear.  I  would  rather  see  an  equita- 
ble formula  come  in  here  next  \-ear  and 
then  do  all  we  can  to  fund  it  as  gener- 
ously as  we  can  afford. 

I  will  yield  for  a  questicai. 

Mr.  BEJTTSEN  I  thought  I  had  the 
floor  and  had  \nelded  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  a  comment  It  was 
quite  a  comment 

Let  me  answer  him.  because  my  great 
friend  from  South  Carollan  usually  has 
a  better  comprehension  of  the  facts,  and 
I  know  he  would  not  Intentionallr  mis- 
lead this  great  bod>-.  When  he  stat« 
that  the  other  blU  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriaUckns  Committee  is  one  that  holds 
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a  school  district  to  90  percent  or  110  per- 
cent, that  is  not  a  correct  statement,  as 
I  understand  the  bill. 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  paying 
90  or  110  percent,  he  is  talking  aJbout  a 
State-based  formula.  That  Is  not  the 
same  as  a  local  school  dlsrict  formula. 
The  multiplier  effect  still  occurs  among 
the  school  districts,  and  Houston  and 
Dallas  are  going  to  get  the  big  increase, 
and  the  rural  districts  are  going  to  be 
hurt.  That  is  the  way  tills  came  out  of 
committee.  That  Is  what  I  am  trying 
to  correct. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  On  the  points  raised  by  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs) ,  let  me  make  one  or  two  com- 
ments. One  Is,  even  though  I  do  not  find 
myself  able  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  it  is  not  my 
understanding  that  he  intends  for  his 
amendment  to  carry  over  into  the  HETW 
bill  or  that  it  doubles  and  goes  up  to 
the  half  a  billion  dollars.  It  would  be  the 
same  amount  involved. 

The  other  point  is  that  I  understood 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  to 
say  that  if  this  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  be  obliged  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  sustaining  the  veto. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  stealing 
away  the  theme  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  if  he  will  let  me  make  this  brief 
statement,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard,  as  has  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  in  walking  a  tight  ime  In 
trying  our  best  to  be  liberal  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  In 
trjrlng  to  do  so,  however,  we  have 
avoided  crossing  the  line  that  would 
cause  a  veto  that  would  be  sustained. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  interested  l)e- 
cause  I  happen  to  be  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  HEW  Com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  consider  myself 
under  any  obligation  to  vote  to  sustain 
a  Presidential  veto  If  I  think  that  a  bill 
is  reasonable  and  should  not  be  vetoed. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
I  am  afraid  of  a  presidential  veto  that 
would  be  sustained  so  that  we  end  up 
with  nothing. 

It  has  been  my  position  that  early  in 
this  session,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  conferred  with 
the  chairmen  of  his  subcommittees,  in 
this  case  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  they  set  a  goal  or  a  ceiling,  rather, 
t)eyond  which  those  two  gentlemen,  both 
Democrats,  belonging  to  the  majority 
party  in  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  —  the  Republicans  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this — set  a  ceiling  on 
HEW  of  $2.2  billion  over  the  budget. 
They  stated  they  would  not  go  beyond 
that  and  that  they  would  try  to  hold 
that  amount  and  not  go  further  than 
that  above  the  budget. 

In  my  opinion,  that  Is  a  fair  goal  and 
I  said  so  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  If  we 
could  hold  this  whole  bill  within  the  goal 
set  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 


would  not  consider  It  necessary  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  The 
House  went  over  by  $1.2  billion,  and  we 
are  up  so  that  now  we  are  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion—$1.8  billicm — over  the  budget. 

What  worries  me  about  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  that  here 
we  are,  before  we  even  take  up  HEW, 
facing  the  first  amendment  to  blow  up 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Once 
we  have  breached  that,  then  the  bars 
are  down  and  the  cows  are  out.  There 
are  some  150  amendments  which  have 
been  filed  that  would  add  between  $4.5 
billion  to  $5  billion  on  top  of  the  House 
bill,  which  was  more  than  $1  billion  over 
the  budget. 

So  once  we  break  that,  what  I  fear  is, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  it.  That  is  why  I 
am  apprehensive  of  a  vote  to  support 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
because  if  It  carries  this  afternoon  and  if 
it  is  written  into  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, then  sure  as  shooting,  it  would  go 
into  the  bill  that  we  wiJ  take  up  to- 
morrow. There  we  are,  taking  up  the 
slack,  and  on  we  go. 

If  that  happens — with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  whom  I  ad- 
mire very  much  and  who  has  made  a  very 
fair  presentation  here — those  children  in 
Texas  will  not  get  the  benefits.  If  that 
happens,  we  will  send  out  a  biU  that  will 
be  vetoed,  and  that  veto  will  be  siistained 
either  in  the  House  or  here,  once  we  have 
broken  the  ceiling  and  run  wild. 

So  that  the  $117  million  will  not  go  to 
Texas.  It  will  not  go  to  any  State.  Every 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  health  causes  and  other  causes. 
We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  education.  We  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested in  trymg  to  find  a  breakthrough 
on  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  af- 
flictions. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  bill,  the  most 
important  appropriation  bill  of  the  en- 
tire bunch,  thrown  out  the  window  t)e- 
cause  this  afternoon  we  will  be  voting 
on  the  first  raise  in  that  appropriation. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  voted  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  85  percent.  My  State  would  have 
gotten  a  little  more  if  that  amendment 
had  been  agreed  to.  My  State  might  get 
a  little  more  if  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  agreed  to.  But  if  this 
bill  goes  out  the  window  and  we  go  back 
to  what  happened  last  year,  my  State 
will  lose.  The  people  of  this  country  will 
lose.  That  is  why  I  £ma  constrained  and 
compelled  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
comments.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
him  because  he  always  brings  great 
knowledge  to  any  debate  before  this  body 
in  which  he  engages. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  only  one  $117  million  and  not 
two  times  that  amount  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  That  remains  in  effect  until 
the  bill  itself  is  passed.  So  it  is  one  item. 
It  is  not  a  half  a  billion  dc^lars. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  concern  about  the 
budget  and  the  fact  that  we  wotild  be 
adding  $117  million  to  it.  I  also  share 
concern  for  the  entire  budget.  When  I 
was  bringing  In  the  highway  bill  to  the 
flocMT,  we  brought  It  in  at  a  figure  of  ap- 


proximately $6  billion  less  than  the 
House  bill.  We  went  to  conference  with 
the  bill  and  we  cut  the  House  bill  by 
over  $5  billion,  becaiise  I  was  concerned 
about  the  budget  and  because  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  administrations  opin- 
ion of  the  budget.  So  I  share  that  con- 
cern. 

This  is  a  matter  of  priorities  where  we 
put  our  money. 

I  have  been  handed  a  chart  that  indi- 
cates that  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment, every  bit  of  this  money  will  go  to 
the  losing  rural  school  districts  and  not 
for  increasing  the  money  for  urban  areas. 
That  is  where  the  $117  million  comes 
from,  from  adding  up  what  It  would  take 
to  bring  the  losing  rural  areas  up  to  last 
year's  level. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  that  iJart  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  which 
he  said  that  the  issue  before  us  is  one  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  liim  that  it  is  an  issue  of  fiscal 
responsibility — fiscal  responsibiUty  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  to  behave  respon- 
sibly toward  school  districts  which  were 
allowed  to  recruit  their  fsiculty,  to  en- 
roll their  pupils,  to  start  school  imder 
the  preconception,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  responsible,  that  title  I 
funds  would  be  available  in  roughly  the 
proportion  they  had  been  available.  The 
week  classes  began  in  most  States.  HEW 
armounced  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
radical  change  and  that  this  change 
would  siffect  the  budget  process  in  prsw;- 
tically  every  one  of  these  school  districts. 
I  submit — and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  agree — that 
this  is  not  a  responsible  way  for  HEW 
or  the  Federal  Government  or  Congress 
to  act. 

What  the  Senator  from  TexM  is  pro- 
posing to  do  in  this  school  cycle  is  merely 
to  allow  these  school  districts  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  over  the 
period  from  now  until  the  end  of  this 
academic  year. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  further 
to  the  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  with  which  I 
do  not  agree,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  balloon 
the  HEW  account  beyond  the  point  that 
the  authorizing  committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  houses 
consider  to  be  the  proper  level. 

HJl.  8877,  as  reported,  contains  an  ap- 
propriation for  title  I  in  the  amount  of 
$1.8  billion.  I  submit  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not 
Increase  that  by  1  cent.  The  cost  of  title 
I.  as  proposed  to  be  administered  under 
the  Bentsen  amendment,  would,  I  am 
advised,  cost  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,746  billion,  which  is  well 
below  the  appropriated  amount.  So  this 
is  not  a  budget-busting  amendment.  This 
does  not  have  smything  to  do  with  budg- 
et busting.  The  amendment  contemplates 
operation  well  within  the  limits  that 
are  prescribed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
exactly  right  when  he  said  we  had  set 
our  own  celling  and  we  had  propoeed 
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that  we  should  live  within  that  celling.  The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER  Without 
As  always,  he  is  accurate  in  his  recount-  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered 
ing  of  his  conversaUon  with  the  distln-  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  think 
gulshed  Secretary  of  HEW,  at  which  time  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that  this 
I  was  privileged  to  be  present.  The  Sen-  issue  is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  re- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  did  teU  him  solved  by  the  decision  on  the  Bentsen 
that  he  thought  if  we  lived  within  our  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
celling,  the  appropriations  bill  ought  to  have  printed  in  the  R*cord  the  text  of 
be  approved  by  the  President,  or.  If  not  the  amendment  that  I  will  offer  If  neces- 
approved  by  the  President,  I  believe  he  sary,  together  with  certain  supporting 
said  that  he  would  help  to  override  a     tables. 

^^i?:,  There  being  no  objecUon,  the  mate- 

This  amaidment  does  not  carry  it  be-     rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
yond  that  celling.  This  is  still  within  the     Record,  as  follows: 

aiJproprlaUon  limit  of  $1  8  Wllion  which  At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bm    Inaert 

the  Appropriations  Committee  provided.     thefoUowing: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amendment  "Provided  further .  That  the  aggregate 
would  not  add  1  cent  to  the  budget  aniount  made  available  under  TlUe  I-A  of 
cnmch   of   the   Labor-HEW   approprta-      ^*^*    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 

tion.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  what  it  w*^*  *°  ^°'^  *°*^  educational  agency  which 

would  do  otherwise  f  ^'>««^„^»«»t«<»   »mount«   prior   to   8ep- 

1      1      'T  -        .  tember   30.    1978.   pureu&nt   to   thla   Act   in 

Again   I  say.   as  I  said   this   morning  excess  of  the  rate^or  operaUoS  in  S^i" 

when   we   were   debating   the   COnunittee  year  1973,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 

amendment,  that  the  crux  of  it  has  to  be  neoeeaary    to    maintain    the    rate    for    which 

what    we    do    to    the   stability    of    school  allocations  were  made  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

districts  which  will  suffer  if  they  do  not  ^^°^  *°  September  30,  1973,  and 

get  the  money  on  which  they  counted       J^°^'^^^  further.  That  each  local  educa- 

1  I  «"^^^jed  for  the  record  this  mom-  [^Sfr  Ttf/LA^of  t^^^^en^^^'^J"^! 
ing  a  detaUed  list  of  the  aggregate  losses  ondary  Education  Act.  prSr  to  Se^t^.^; 
m  each  of  those  school  districts.  This  30.  1973.  pursuant  to  this  Act  at  a  rate  for 
amendment  adds  an  elements  which  was  operations  less  than  the  rate  for  operations 
not  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  we  "^  ^^^^  ye»r  1973,  shall  be  allocated,  con- 
were  discussing  the  committee  amend-  sistent  with  the  amounts  previously  pro- 
ment  this  morning,  and  that  is  the  ques-  ^''"i"!  by  the  Act,  no  less  than  85<7c  of  the 
tion  of  saving  the  States  harmless,  which  *^°"f.*  necessary  to  maintain  the  rate  for 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  those  to^°Lch'J^n^,!^i,^"°'^  "^'i:^,^' 
States,  such  as  Texas,  where  there  would  ^'''^  m  fiscal  y«ar  1973." 
have  been  a  substantial  loss  under  the  "athias  amendment-state  title  i-a  distributions 
Quie    amendment — admittedly,    a    sub-            ^°  '■"cal  education  agencies  under  esea 

stantial   loss.    This    amendment    would ■ ^ . 

save  Texas  harmless  from  that  type  of  Funds  sctniiiy 

IO68.  received  under 

I     intend     to    support    the    Bentsen       _.  corthH^J 

amendment.  I  think  its  purpose  is  de-  rwdotion 

sirable.  I  believe  it  can  be  defended  as 

being  responsible.  I  do  not  think  it  in-  JjJJU" J«o,  257.134 

creases  the  ouUays  to  a  degree  that  was  ArBon.'.'.'.".::: 8  M8  415 

not  contemplated  by  the  Appropriations  5'lS!?**.» 24:214;  456 

Committee.  Therefore,  I  think  it  should  ffiT '10  im-sH 

be  supported  by  the  full  Senate.  Connecticui u'sn'oos 

However,  I  say  to  the  Senate-I  have  ^nZ* 26  ms'om 

already  said  to  the  Senator  from  Texas—  o^'m '.'.'.'.       39!  947  7«8 

that  if  this  amendment  is  rejected,  this  MTho" i?5S??2 

is  a  matter  at  such  importance  to  Indl-  niinois::;::;:;;;:: m  243  wo 

vidual  school  districts,  to  poor  school  dls-  [""'»'>•— ajsigsg;*! 

tricts,  to  rural  school  districts,  that  it  kTrUj.":::::::::::::::"     il^An 

Is  one  we  simply  cannot  dismiss.  It  would  •^•'"«*y 37'.  uiisoe 

be  my  intention,  if  the  Bentsen  amend-  m.^"* ^  w7m 

ment  should  not  prevail,  ^o  try  once  more  M.ryimd "Ill       i9'423i4i 

to  bring  some  equity  and  stability  into  l!!"h';!Si''„''*^ «?S'l?i 

this  situation   by   proposing   an   85-100  Mmn^;;:;;:::::"—       21  [ao43 

amendment — that  Is,  to  hold  the  States  ?J'»«»'PP' 42,074! i52 

harmless  100  percent,  as  proposed  in  the  Z^o"^^ C"-       "  on  jm 

Bentsen  amendment,  and  to  hold  indl-  Nebr»sk« 7:523:056 

vidual  districts  harmless  to  the  extent  of  Se^H*  .pihi^-::::: ,  ^  J^ 

00  percent,  as  considered  in  the  Quie  New  Jersey. ;:       44  aso  S94 

language  that  was  adopted  in  the  other  nIZZI!^ ,mS2I§J 

body.  The  merit  of  that  proposal  would  North  Ceroi.tii::::::;::"       56  2«'9tt 

be  that  we  would  save  approximately  $35  I!?'^  '>''«''• *■  27i.  ui 

millioo  under  the  terms  of  the  Bentsen  SI:Xh«,«V.::::;;;:: \l1Ulu 

amendment.  As  I  say.  I  wUl  support  the  Oregon... 9,382:231 

Bentsim  amendm^t.  although  I  am  pre-  ^Se^Zl::::::::::"       's  m  238 

pared  to  go  the  other  route  If  it  does  not  south  Caroline 34:313:120 

prevail.  South  Dakote 6.2e6,0(S 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distln-  tJuT^:;::":;::;::"       69  iwn? 

gulshed  Senator  from  Delaware  "*»•' 3,593.198 

Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    President.     I    ask  iTrSSIr::"/^":""":       ssJm  "1 

unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  IIl!?'J!*^".- - 12.255022 

my  staff,  Oary  Peterson,  have  the  priv-  l^lSif'^::":"::--"       Wditf* 

liege -of  the  floor  during  the  vote  on  this  ^y*™'"* 1.235,793 

matter.  Oi^ki  of  Coiumbu t.  W.  278 


Minimum  level 

of  funds  States 

would  receive 

under  Mathias 

amendment 


$42. 324, 822 

2,291,128 

8,  763, 790 

25, 120,  379 

123.165.560 

10,  707, 187 

11,950.011 

2.  346.  224 
27, 926, 502 
44.983.114 

3.  562.  240 
2.971.155 

67. 997,  247 
18.  972, 679 
17,345  841 
11.453,180 
39.561,570 
36.807,474 

5  861.477 
20,  534,  521 
24,678.153 
50,  589, 133 
24,117,111 
43,312.854 
28.421.836 

3,  253.  307 

8.  350,  868 
979.539 

2  030.  791 
45.  362. 925 

9  800. 412 

200, 785.  5S0 

59.999,846 

4,639,366 
44  260  952 
19, 374, 660 

9, 495, 647 
71.324.972 

5  214.  364 
35.  721,  ISO 

6  898. 022 
38,681,564 
76  625, 152 

3.834.135 

2.233.296 

38. 175. 274 

13.135.362 

20.948.047 

18.  505.  773 

1.328.337 

9.486.056 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
cite  the  flgures  involved.  As  I  said  earlier. 
I  did  not  have  the  figures  before  me. 

I  made  the  motion  for  this  amendment 
within  the  AppropriaUcois  Committee 
yesterday.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  lan- 
guage says  "State  educational  agency  " 
and  I  was  talking  about  the  State  of 
South  CaroUna  losing  $3  million.  If  I  re- 
ferred to  "district,"  then,  as  they  say  on 
Capitol  Hill,  I  misspoke,  and  that  state- 
ment is  inoperative.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  say  that  the  half-billion-dollar  figure 
was  inoperative,  but  let  us  look  at  the 
flgures. 

At  present,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land just  said,  it  Is  at  $1.8  billion  The 
confusion  Ues  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
spending    at    the    rate    of    $1.6    billion. 

This  year,  the  actual  expenditure  is 
$1,364,707,215.  If  the  expenditure  was  at 
the  level  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  It  would  be  $1,444,076.- 

Tomorrow  or  the  next  day  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
will  bring  in  the  bill  relating  to  HEW. 
As  I  understood  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

I  shall  tell  Senators  how  much  it  would 
cost.  If  the  figure  went  from  $1.4  billion 
to  save  harmless,  according  to  the  exact 
wording  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  amount  would  jump 
to  $1.6  bmicn.  There  is  $200  million 
there  and  $117  mlUion  now,  which  is  $317 
mlUlon.  However,  If  the  administration, 
under  the  biU,  spends  at  the  level  of 
$1,810  billion,  then  we  would  go  from 
$1.4  billion  to  $1.8  billion,  and  that  would 
be  an  additional  $400  million,  and  that 
$400  million  is  added  to  the  present  $117 
millioo  under  consideratlMi  and  the 
figure  is  a  half  billion  dollars,  or  namely 
$517  million.  That  is  where  that  figure 
came  from. 

I  started  out  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Bentsen  amendment.  I  wanted  to  get 
there  and  to  do  exactly  as  he  did.  to  save 
harmless.  Then,  I  found  the  choice  was 
between  dilemmas.  If  I  saved  harmless 
my  rural  districts  with  a  little  tiny  bit 
of  this  budget,  then  85  to  95  percent 
would  go  Into  downtown  Houston  and 
downtown  New  York  City,  and  I  do  not 
have  a  downtown  Houston  or  a  down- 
town New  York  City  in  my  State,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  many  poor  chil- 
dren there.  We  know  where  the  poor  chil- 
dren are. 

How  do  we  rectify  that?  We  can  do 
it  with  an  appropriate  formula  written 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  which  is  meeting  next  Tuesday 
to  try  to  get  us  out  of  this  chaotic  situ- 
ation. That  is  the  place  to  work  on  the 
formula,  not  here.  For  now,  trying  to  get 
equity  back  into  the  formula  we  have, 
I  want  to  put  the  money  where  the  poor 
children  are,  but  I  do  not  want  these 
rich,  metropolitan  areas  using  this  un- 
natural APDC  figure,  a  figure  I  cannot 
use.  In  the  name  of  helping  poor  chil- 
dren, it  Is  said,  "We  have  to  keep  it  up, 
you  know,  everybody  back  home  is  for 
schools."  We  have  heaped  one  inequity 
on  top  of  another.  Why  do  we  have  the 
poor?  It  is  because  of  this  kind  of  poor 
treatment.  We  really  do  not  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 
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with  respect  to  the  plea  that  poor 
children  are  Involved,  we  know  where 
they  are.  We  do  not  want  to  finance  an 
Ineqiiltable  formula.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
spond to  the  concerns  of  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  .*rexas,  of  having 
to  run  school  districts^ 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  talking  about  $117  million.  The  dif- 
ference between  $1.8  bilhon  and  $1.6  bil- 
lion involves  the  amounts  going  to  States 
for  administration. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  says 
he  does  not  want  to  lock  an  inequity  to 
the  multiplier  factor,  by  law,  we  are  both 
In  total  agreement  on  that.  It  Is  Inequit- 
able, but  It  gets  locked  in. 

In  the  bill  they  are  going  to  report  to 
the  floor  this  week  or  next  week  on  the 
90-110  there  Is  still  the  multiplying  fac- 
tor. That  means  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts In  his  State  and  in  my  State,  and 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  many 
other  States  are  the  ones  that  are  going 
to  pay  the  price.  The  multiplier  effect 
will  take  effect  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  State.  I  agree  it  should  not  be  there. 
but  under  this  resolution,  as  it  stands 
now.  that  factor  Is  still  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
doing  it  for  a  year  and  that  Is  going  to 
give  us  time  to  correct  this  factor.  I 
agree  it  should  be  done. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  this  matter  and  I  think  most  Senators 
are. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkntsbn)  concerning  title  I  fimding  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  language  suggested  by  the  amend- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  manner 
to  bring  equitable  relief  to  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  This  whole  problem 
has  been  caused  by  major  changes  in  title 
I  entitlements  allocated  to  local  school 
districts  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
changes  were  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ment's application  of  1970  census  data 
for  the  first  time.  School  district  officials, 
primarily  in  rural  parts  of  Texas,  have 
contacted  both  Senator  Bkntskn  and 
myself,  complaining  about  the  arbitrary 
method  by  which  these  allocations  were 
made.  These  complaints  are  justified, 
particularly  when  oae  considers  the  late 
date  which  school  districts  were  notified 
of  their  entitlements. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  first 
continuing  resolution,  it  adopted  a  State 
"hold  harmless"  provision.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  the  use  of  the  1970  census 
data,  many  counties  in  Texas  were  not 
protected,  and  their  reductions  became 
effective. 

The  eunendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Bkntsen.  myself,  and  others  will  protect 
the  school  districts  who  received  more 
funds  due  to  increases  in  eligible  students 
caused  by  utilization  of  the  1970  census 
data.  In  Texas,  these  school  districts  are 
primarily  urban. 

These  schocd  districts  made  plans  to 
receive  these  funds  after  passage  of  the 


first  continuing  resolution.  Additionally, 
by  providing  a  local  "hold  harmless"  in 
relation  to  1973  allocations,  the  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  provide  some  equity 
to  those  school  districts,  primary  rural, 
who  face  an  unreasonable  burden  because 
of  the  arbitrary  method  by  wlilch  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  handled  the  title  I 
allocations. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  table  provided  me  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  listing  the  title 
I  allocations  to  a  representative  number 
of  these  coimtles.  As  can  be  seen  from 
this  chart,  some  of  these  school  districts' 
entitlements  have  been  reduced  by  80  to 
90  percent.  Being  notified  of  this  decrease 
In  August  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  is  certainly  unreasonable. 
Unless  this  amendment  is  approved,  these 
reductions  will  remain  in  effect.  The  tim- 
ing of  HEW's  action  is.  in  my  mind,  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  title  I  which  is  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  low- income  students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 


County 


District 


1973 
lllocation 


1974 

tentativ* 
lllocition 


Swisher H«ppy JU,S48  J245 

Hunt WolfaCitv 24.059  6.370 

Fay»tt« Schulenburi 56.651  15  680 

Wise Bridgeport 31,193  9.800 

Harrison Hallsvilte 58.750  20  090 

Travis Manor 37,208  12.985 

Tyler Warren 38,047  14.455 

Falls Rosebud-Loft 110.505  42  875 

Hopkins Sulphur  Sprinp 101.133  41.895 

Castro Oimmitt 58.470  24.255 

DelU Cooper 52.175  23.275 

VanZandt ..WillsPoint 34.830  16  170 

Hays SanMarcos 195.272  98.000 

Bowie 0«  Kjib 98.056  50,225 

Zavalla Crystal  City 200,308  107,065 

McLennan McGregor 38.887  21805 

Bee Beeville 229.263  137,200 

Dallas Sunnyvale 4,057  2,450 

Hale HaleCenter 43,782  26,460 

McLennan Mart 53,294  32,585 

Bowie Texarkana 234.439  150,920 

Harris Cypress-Fairbanks...  73.997  48.020 

Do Humble  20.702  13,475 

Oo Channelview 30,354  20,335 

Hale Plainview 128.550  88,485 

Brazoria Angleton 89,383  61.005 

Nueces Robstown 383.271  262,150 

Lubbock Frenship 33,571  23,275 

Starr Rio  Grande  City 313.331  242,060 

Hidalgo Edinburg 545,532  421.645 


Mr.  TOWER.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  only  reasonable  to  main- 
tain a  "hold  harmless"  for  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  this  year,  while  the 
Congress  works  to  reform  what  Is  admit- 
tedly an  outmoded  and  imreallstlc  title  I 
formula.  Hopefully,  at  this  time  next 
year  either  a  revenue  sharing  formula 
win  resolve  this  problem,  or  at  least  If 
the  categorical  method  is  retained.  It  will 
emphasize  educational  attainment 
rather  than  AFDC-welfare  dependency. 
It  seems  both  appropriate  and  fair, 
therefore,  to  provide  the  kind  of  "hold 
harmless"  provided  by  the  pending 
amendment  and  allow  the  1970  census 
data  to  have  a  full  effect  next  year  when 
a  more  rational  formula  is  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  extension  bill  which  \s 
now  being  considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  amendment. 


rUMULNO    rOK    TTTLX    V-k    OT    THX    KUCICXITTAST 
AlfD    BKCONDAXT    KDOCATIOH    ACT 

Mr.  McOOVKRN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, as  we  discuss  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 727,  the  continuing  resolution  which 
contains  funding  for  title  I-A  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I 
want  to  urge  careful  consideration  of  the 
opportunities  that  adequate  support  will 
mean  to  those  students  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

This  Nation  is  dedicated  to  equality  of 
opportunity  and  this  funding  as  modi- 
fied by  an  amendment  Introduced  by 
Senator  Bentsen.  can  provide  It  in  this 
very  Important  area. 

I  stress  the  necessity  for  amendment, 
because  the  resolution  states  that  each 
State  will  receive,  or  be  held  harmless, 
to  the  total  number  of  dollars  it  received 
in  fiscal  1972.  Since  then,  we  have 
learned  the  effects  of  the  1970  census 
and  have  discovered  great  shifts  In  chil- 
dren entitled  to  title  I  funds.  There  has 
been  as  much  as  a  doubling  in  niunbers 
in  sc^ne  areas.  Others  have  had  a  de- 
crease. But  we  have  had  to  wait  imtU 
1974  to  apply  these  new  census  statistics, 
and  changes  which  took  place  over  10 
years  are  being  imposed  all  at  once. 

Congressman  Quie  of  Minnesota  in- 
troduced an  amendment  in  the  House 
which  would  have  required  that  no  school 
district  receive  less  than  85  percent  of 
the  amoimt  made  available  to  it  in  1973. 
That  amendment,  while  giving  some 
districts  a  gain  In  funds,  did  so  at  the 
expense  of  others.  In  fact,  under  It,  in 
my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  39  proj- 
ects ciarrently  programed  for  9  months 
would  be  shortened  to  7  or  8.  involving 
4.000  children.  275  staff  positions  would 
have  to  be  eliminated  entirely,  of  which 
180  are  teachers  aides.  Fifteen  summer 
programs  would  be  eliminated,  involving 
2.000  students  and  200  simimer  staff. 

I  ask  careful  consideration  Instead  of 
Senator  Bintsen's  amendment.  No.  568. 
It  assures  that  no  school  district  which 
had  counted  on  more  title  I-A  funds  as 
a  result  of  the  previous  continuing  reso- 
lution will  have  its  fund  expectation  cut 
back  in  midyear.  It  affects  primarily 
rural  school  districts  which  suffered  se- 
vere cuts  as  the  result  of  the  1970  census 
because  It  showed  so  many  children 
moving  to  the  city.  It  makes  sense,  of 
course,  for  money  to  follow  the  poor 
children,  but  the  late  use  of  the  1970 
census,  almost  a  year  beyond  the  dead- 
line set  by  Congress  for  a  study  of  this 
problem,  caused  rural  districts  to  have 
sharp  cuts  on  very  short  notice.  Senator 
Bentsew's  amendment  would  tide  them 
over  at  least  this  year. 

There  will  soon  be  changes  considered 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
ESEA.  Let  us  provide  the  time  needed 
to  establish  an  equitable  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  title  I-A  funds,  and 
let  us  also  give  assurances  of  support 
In  the  meantime.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment assures  that  all  States  would  re- 
ceive Increases  under  title  I-A.  and  Its 
projected  cost  of  $117  million  can  be 
absorbed  without  increasing  the  author- 
ization levels.  Approximately  $200  mil- 
lion of  the  amoimts  already  authorized 
for  this  program  have  been  withheld  from 
allocaticHi. 
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I  urge  careful  consideration  of  this 
beneficial  legislation.  It  Is  mandatory  if 
we  are  to  provide  to  the  disadvantaged 
the  eqixality  of  opportunity  we  hold  as 
a  basic  tenet  of  our  society. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  sub- 
stitute is  ofTered  by  me  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young* 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsxn).  ln«ert 
the  foUowing: 

Provided  /urther.  That  the  amounts  made 
available  to  each  State  under  title  I-A  for 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  within 
that  State  shall  not  be  less  than  »0  per 
centum  nor  more  than  no  per  centum  of 
such  amounU  as  were  made  available  for  that 
purpose  for  fiscal  year  1973. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
simply  offering  as  a  substitute  the  exact 
language  and  provision  that  Is  in  the  bill 
we  take  up  tomorrow,  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  would  restore  to  all 
districts  fully  what  they  had  in  1973  and 
at  the  same  time  give  to  all  districts 
getting  more  now.  their  raise.  If  this  sub- 
stitute is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  the 
district  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  concerned  and  to  which  his 
amendment  is  directed  could  not  suffer  a 
loss  of  more  than  10  percent.  They  are 
assured  of  90  percent  of  what  they  had 
in  1972.  and  districts  that  gain  by  the 
change  of  census  figures  could  not  be 
more.  The  limit  is  near  110  percent. 

This  was  adopted  as  a  compromise  to 
hold  our  appropriations  within  reason 
and  at  the  same  time  soften  the  blow  of 
this  transition.  In  addition,  it  would  pave 
the  way  in  another  year  to  bring  to  focus 
the  new  formula  that  would  carefully  put 
the  money  where  the  kids  are. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Is  adopted,  we 
of  course.  wiU  take  It  to  conference.  It 
will  be  taken  to  conference  vrith  the 
House.  The  House  has  85  percent.  It 
might  well  be  rejected  by  the  House,  but 
It  does  give  Senators  the  opportunity 
to  vote  tonight,  imless  everything  goes 
apart,  on  exactly  the  same  arrangement 
formula  that  was  adopted — and  I  want 
to  be  honest,  adopted  not  imanimously. 
but  adopted  by  a  strong  vote  In  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  will  not 
do  what  I  fear  so  much  the  amendment 

of  the  Senator  from  Texas  might  do 

open  the  floodgates.  This  would  remove 
the  logjam  and  get  the  bill  going. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  ques- 
tion was  considered  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  many  hours.  Every 
possible  compromise  was  discussed.  The 
committee  was  unanimous  that  this 
was  the  best  possible  resolution. 

If  we  adopt  the  Senator  from  Texas 
amendment  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, we  will  have  this  to  do  It  all  over 
again  tomorrow  when  we  consider  the 
HEW  bill.  I  think  It  might  as  well  be 
settled  now  as  later.  That  Is  why  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
CXIX 2064— Part  26 


shire  and   I  have  now  introduced  this 
substitute  to  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  there  Is  a  void. 
We  struck  out  the  Quie  amendment. 
Something  should  be  put  In  the  bill,  and 
I  believe  this  represents  the  best  pos- 
sible compromLse.  I  believe  if  everyone 
imderstood  It,  it  woiild  receive  a  sizable 
majortty  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  is  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  one 
that,  in  effect,  we  have  been  debating 
this  afternoon  because  we  knew  it  would 
be  forthcoming  tomorrow,  but  what  It 
does  Is  prevail  at  the  State  level,  and 
that  means  that  the  multiplier  effect 
that  has  been  discussed  all  afternoon 
still  affects  the  individual  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  Let  me  say  that  a 
city  like  Houston  and  a  city  like  Dallas 
are  probably  going  to  be  helped,  with 
that  multiplier  effect,  even  under  the 
resolution  as  we  have  it  here. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  second? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  jield. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  want  to  say  it  was  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and  myself. 
We  had  to  hastily  draw  this  proposal. 
We  intended  to  make  that  change  tomor- 
row and  certainly  would  want  to  change 
it  and  offer  it  that  way  now. 
■     No  rollcall  having  been  requested  on 
our  ai^endment,  and  with  the  permission 
roi  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
^YotrtiG),  I  ask  imarumous  consent  to  be 
allowed  to  change  it  so  it  would  apply  to 
the  local  education  agencies. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  State  and  local? 
Mr.  COTTON.  State  and  local  agencies. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  moment? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest some  modification. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  intended  to  put  that 
In.  It  was  an  oversight.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  was  absolutely  right. 

I  hope  that  it  makes  it  a  little  more 
palatable.  I  do  not  Uilnk  It  is  going  to 
make  It  sweet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  possibly  the  solution  to  this 
situation,  to  substantially  take  care  of  ail 
interest,  was  to  modify  the  substitute 
smiendment  as  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  to 
provide  that  not  less  than  90  percent,  nor 
more  than  110  percent,  also  go  to  the 
school  district.  Make  it  State  and  school 
districts:  then  we  protect  both. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  Let  me  tell  the 
Senator  what  happens — 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  attempting 
to  find  a  solution    That  Is  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  with  the  present  amendment. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  teU  the  Sena- 
tor what  happens  if  we  go  to  110  percent. 
The  Senate  has  increased  it  175  percent. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Who  receives  that? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  city  of  Houston 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  what? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Under  the  multlpUer. 
imder  the  AFDC  formula. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  could  It  get 
that? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  They  were  getting  175 
percent,  and  they  already  budgeted  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  the  basis  of  175 
percent? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  because  that  is 
what  they  were  facing  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cut  It  down  to 
110. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  telling  the  Sen- 
ator what  they  got.  If  It  is  cut  down,  It  is 
going  to  cause  a  very  chaotic  condition. 
They  based  It  on  that  percentage  under 
the  guidelines  they  faced.  Can  they  tnist 
the  Government  or  not?  They  set  up  the 
budget  and  hired  the  teachers.  If  we  put 
them  imder  that  limitation,  we  wlU  cut 
the  ground  out  from  under  them.  I  ask 
that  we  do  hold  these  people  harmless, 
that  we  carry  on  with  this  amendment, 
and  that  we  give  this  distingioished  com- 
mittee time  to  work  it  out  for  next  year, 
so  that  they  have  time  to  set  up  their 
budgets. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  fault  is  with  HEW, 
but  part  of  the  fault  is  with  the  Senator's 
State. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  not  under  this. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whether  they  dis- 
tribute It  equitably  to  the  districts. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  the  national 
formula,  not  the  State  formula. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  HEW. 
They  are  not  going  to  spend  any  money 
we  put  in  a  continuing  resolution  imtil 
they  get  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 
They  will  have  that  in  2  weeks,  so  we 
will  know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
They  are  not  going  to  spend  any  addi- 
tional money  because  of  this  resolution. 
They  are  going  to  spend  at  the  same  rate 
they  have  been  spending  at  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  There  is  not 
much  we  can  do  about  it. 

I  do  not  quite  imderstand  the  Texas 
situation.  In  1972  the  allocation  to  Texas 
was  $69  million.  In  1973,  under  the  for- 
mula, it  was  $67  million. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  minute.  The 
Department's  proposal  would  have  cut 
It  down  to  $57  million,  and  we  voted 
against  that.  Under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, there  is  provided  $69,566,000.  It 
holds  Texas  harmless.  It  gets  the  same 
amount  it  received  in  1972  and  1973. 
Texas  is  not  down  and  it  is  not  up. 

Under  the  regular  House  bUl.  they  hold 
Texas  down  to  $69  million,  but  under 
the  Senate  bUl.  the  regular  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  take  up  tomorrow.  Texas  will 
get  $76  milUon.  Texas  is  one  of  the  "up" 
States.  I  happen  to  be  from  one  of  the 
"down"  States. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  this.  We 
have  to  have  some  formula  to  work  this 
out.  If  anybody  thinks  that  if  we  add 
some  money  to  a  continuing  resolution  ' 
that  will  go  on  for  about  30  days  they 
are  going  to  spend  It  any  differently  than 
they  have  been  spending  it  under  the 
present  continuing  resolution,  he  Is  mis- 
taken. HEW  is  not  going  to  change  its 
spending  rate.  I  hope  they  are  going  to 
pay  attention  to  the  regular  bill.  Under 
it,  Texas  will  go  up  to  $76  million.  If 
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Houston  has  175  percents^we  have  cut 
it  down.  That  is  the  way  ^he  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  said  It  could  easily 
work,  without  a  formula.  The  Senator 
says  he  would  have  only  110  percent,  but 
It  has  been  increased  to  $76  million,  and 
In  1972  and  1973  Texas  had  orUy  $69  mil- 
lion. The  present  resolution  keeps  it  there 
for  that  month.  The  House  gave  Texas 
only  $69  million. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  would  want 
the  reg\ilar  Senate  bill.  If  he  wants  to 
make  it  85  to  115  and  have  a  vote  on  the 
floor,  we  will  have  to  meet  on  that  and 
talk  about  it.  The  House  sent  over  a  flat 
85  percent  with  no  ceiling.  Then  I  would 
guess  Houston  would  get  175  percent  and 
New  York  would  get  300  percent.  There 
is  no  celling  at  all. 

We  were  trying  to  be  a  little  more 
sensible  about  it.  Looking  at  it,  we  made 
it  90  and  110.  The  House  has  85  percent, 
with  no  celling. 

We  talk  about  a  veto.  There  is  no  ceil- 
ing in  this  bill.  I  suppose  that  we  would 
have  to  go  up  to  $500  million  with  no 
ceiling.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  accept 
that  or  that  the  House  would  accept  that. 
Those  are  the  Texas  figures.  These  are 
the  flgvu-es  I  got  this  morning. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  quarrel  with  those  figures.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Senator  says  that,  they  are 
right.  But  the  question  is  not  the  total 
amount  the  State  receives.  It  is  the  na- 
ticmal  formula  put  on  the  mdivldual 
school  districts.  This  is  true  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  may  be  true  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  it  is.  So,  we  get 
a  disparity  within  a  State  from  one 
school  district  to  another. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Senate  itself 
by  its  continuing  resolution  has  said  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  school  districts  that 
these  are  the  figures.  They  are  now  look- 
ing at  their  budgets.  If  we  now  put  on  the 
110  percent  for  cities  like  Dallas.  Hous- 
ton— I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  the 
other  cities  that  have  grown  all  across 
the  country — we  would  chttnge  the  rules 
of  the  game.  We  would  be  saying  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  how  many 
schoolteachers  they  have  hired,  that  we 
do  not  care.  We  will  cut  them  back. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  imder  the 
HEW  bill. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  is  under  the  contin- 
uing resolution  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  This  Is  only  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  If  the  President  vetoes 
the  regular  bill  and  we  do  not  override, 
we  will  have  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  might  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  this  is  our  Itist  chance.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  temporary  continuing 
resolution  is  a  proper  vehicle  for  all  this, 
with  the  committee  bill  coming  up  to- 
morrow and  with  the  House  having 
passed  their  bill.  This  is  not  quite  the 
place  to  have  it.  And  I  think  that  most 
States  would  be  satisfied  with  the  90  per- 
cent and  110  percent. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
This  normally  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  add  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  tabula- 
tion printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
since  this  is  where  we  are  discussing  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


tSTIMATED  COMPARATIVt  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS.  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
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Mr.  BEa>rr8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  normally  put  this  in  a  continuing 
resolution.  I  have  never  done  it  before. 
However,  I  am  totally  convtoced  from 
what  we  have  heard  here  that  we  will 
get  the  bill  vetoed  on  the  bill  itself. 
Most  Members  have  already  pretty  well 
made  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  MAONUSON,  Mr.  President.  If 
he  vetoes  it,  we  will  have  another  one. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  I  am 
ready  to  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
the  quickest  way  to  get  it  vetoed  to  ap- 
propriate this  money  to  Houston,  Tex.? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  how  that  figure  enters  into  the 
toUl  picture  at  all.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  figure  for  the  city  of  Houston  out 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated. I  am  telling  the  Senator 
how  the  national  formula  Is  allocated 
within  his  State,  within  -fciy  State,  and 
within  every  State  in  the  Union. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  that.  I  do 
not  like  the  national  formula.  However, 
we  are  stuck  with  it  and  will  have  to 
stick  with  it  for  this  year. 

When  the  authorizing  committee 
comes  up  with  another  formula  that  Is 
better.  I  would  be  delighted  to  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  been  modified? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  amendment  read  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Provided  further.  That  the  amounts  made 
available  to  each  SUte  and  loc*l  education 
agency,  under  title  I-A  for  grants  to  local 
education  agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  less  than  90  per  centum  nor  more  than 
110  per  centum  of  such  amounts  as  were 
made  avaUable  for  that  purpose  for  fiscal 
year   1972. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modlfled 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Stxnnis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr,  MAwsnxLD)  is  absent 
on  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (iir.  Piarson)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The   result  was   announced — yeas   52 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
CJotton 
Curtis 
Dcmlnlck 
Eaeleton 

Pann-.n 
Pong 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Blden 

br  )Ck 

Cannon 

Caae 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


|No.  457  Leg.) 

YKA8— aa 

Fulbrlgbt 

Oold  water 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hask;ll 

Hatfield 

Hatbaway 

Helms 

HoILngs 

Hrudca 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Liong 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

NAYS— 43 

Krvln 

Hartke 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Johnstcn 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McClure 

McOee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NOT  VOnNO — 6 


liclntyre 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Paatore 

PaU 

Prozmlra 

Rlblooff 

Rotb 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stfvens 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Welcker 
7"oung 


Moes 

Nunn 

Percy 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stevenaon 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUllams 


Bayh 
Brooke 


Mansfield 
Pearaon 


Stennla 


So  Mr,  Cottons  substitute  sunend- 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  and  Mr.  MOSS  moved  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  words  be 
put  In  ahead  of  the  substitute  Just  voted 
on: 

The  third  proviso  of  section  101(a)(4)  of 
such  joint  resolution  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDDJ*.  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 
The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsin)  as  amended. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  that,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bintskn) 
as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr,  Stinios),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MAHsrntLD)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  OREPFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BRCKMti)   Is  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pkakson^  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 
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Ervin  Sparkman 

Javits  Steyenson 

Kennedy  Tunney 
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NOT  VOTZNO — 6 

Mansfield  StennU 
Pearson 


So  Mr.  BnrrsKN's  amendment,  as 
amended,  wajs  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
sunendment  to  the  desk, 
^The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  the 
following : 

S»c.  .  The  fourth  unnumbered  clauaa  of 
Section  101(b)  of  such  Joint  resolution  is 
amended  by  inserting  immedUtely  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following: 

"except  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  Statas" 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  continuing  resolution  un- 
der which  the  Eixport- Import  Bank  op- 
erated during  the  first  qxiarter  of  this 
fiscal  year,  and  which  is  continued  for 
the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974 
under  the  pending  resolution  as  re- 
ported, restricts  Eximhanks  operaUcms 
to  a  level  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the 
Bank's  levels  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
quarterly  pro  rau  restriction  has  lim- 
ited severely  the  authortzaUons  which 
the  Bank  has  been  able  to  make  in  suj>- 
port  of  U.S.  export  sales  during  the  first 
quarter  and  If  continued  would  have  an 
even  more  serious  effect  during  the  sec- 
ond qiiarter. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  so  cripple  the  Ezlm- 
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bank,  particularly  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation's  trade  balance  is  looking  favor- 
able for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 
In  fact.  U.S.  exports  are  almost  one- 
third  higher  than  a  year  ago,  requiring 
proportionately   additional   financing. 

The  problem  of  applying  a  quarterly 
restriction  to  Eximbank  operations  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  Bank  does 
not  have  a  constant  level  of  operations 
throughout  the  year.  Requests  for 
financing  assistance  in  support  of  U.S. 
exports  are  not  received  by  the  Bank  in 
equal  amounts  for  any  given  time  period, 
whether  monthly,  quarterly,  or  whatever 
period;  there  are  peaks  and  valleys  in 
the  Bank's  authorizations  pattern. 

Moreover,  during  July  and  August  of 
this  year,  the  Bank  received  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  requests  for  support 
of  D.S.  export  sales  as  compared  with 
the  volume  generally  received  during  the 
first  quarter  of  prior  fiscal  years.  The  re- 
sult wao  that  because  the  Bank  was 
limited  to  authorization  levels  of  only 
one-quarter  of  its  fiscal  year  1973  levels, 
it  had  to  defer  action  until  October  1 — 
or  the  start  of  the  next  quarter — on  al- 
most $350  million  in  applications  other- 
wise ready  for  approval. 

Congress  places  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  Bank's  program  authorizations  for 
each  fiscal  year,  and  within  that  overall 
program  authority  a  sublimitation  on  so- 
called    equipment    and    services    loans. 
Under    the    quarterly    restriction,    the 
Bank  had  available  only  $668,750,000  for 
equipment   and   services   authorizations 
from  July  through  September.  They  were 
able  to  stay  within  that  limit  only  by  de- 
ferring approval  of  the  $350  milUon  in 
pending   applications    until    October    1. 
However,  by   authorizing  close   to  that 
amount  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  quar- 
ter, they  have  already  utilized  almost 
one-half  of  the  level  for  equipment  and 
services  loans  which  would  be  available 
under  the  pending  resolution  in  its  pres- 
ent form  for  the  entire  quarter.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  carryover,  the  Bank  will  be 
even  more  restricted  in  the  second  quar- 
ter than  it  was  during  the  first.  It  al- 
ready   knows    of    one    loan    application 
alone  amounting  to  about  $255  million 
which  it  expects  to  receive  within  the 
next  few  weeks  which  when  approved, 
and  added  to  the  carryover,  would  leave 
only  about  $64  million  for  equipment  and 
services  loans  during  the  remainder  of 
the  second  quarter.  I  am  advised  that  at 
the  Bank's  ciurent  loan  approval  rate, 
this  would  last  about  2  weeks. 

Similarly,  the  Bank  is  also  squeezed 
by  the  pro  rata  formula  applying  to  Its 
limitation  on  admlnl«;trative  expenses. 
Over  85  percent  of  the  Bank's  adminis- 
trative expenses  are  fixed  over  the  short 
run — such  as  personnel  costs  and  rent. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  continue  to  restrict  the  support 
for  U.S.  export  sales  which  would  result 
if  Eximbank  is  forced  to  operate  during 
the  second  quarter  of  tlils  fiscal  year — 
or  until  such  time  as  Congress  approves 
the  Bank's  regular  fiscal  year  1974  pro- 
gram— at  one-quarter  of  their  fiscal  year 
1973  levels.  In  adding  this  restriction  to 
the  original  fiscal  year  1974  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  believe  It  was  real- 
ized how  it  would  affect  the  operations 
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of  this  Bank.  My  amendment,  therefore, 
simply  would  remove  the  Bank  from  the 
pro  rata  quarterly  restriction  and  would 
permit  it  to  operate  under  the  limitations 
approved  by  Congress  for  its  operations 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment,  one 
which  serves  and  benefits  the  country  as 
a  whole,  liecause  it  aids  and  stimulates 
the  exporUtion  of  products  that  Amer- 
ica has  for  sale.  It  is  my  disposition,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, unless  there  is  objection  on  the 
part  of  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  entire  country  will  be  served  by  it. 
This  relief  is  essential,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  not  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  R-iTRD,  JR.  In  the 
current  budget  are  new  requests  for  au- 
thorization and/or  appropriations  con- 
cerning the  Export-Import  Bank  total- 
ing almost  $8  billion.  I  am  doing  this 
roughly  in  my  head. 

What  sums  would  be  involved  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  annual  rate  for  operations 
which  is  established  by  the  fiscal  year 
1973  rate.  It  removes  only  the  quarterly 
limitation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  the  rate  of 
spending. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  not 
clear  whether  the  amendment  deals  with 
long-term  credits  or  regular  operations 
or  short-term  credits. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  still  bind  overall  Export-Import 
Bank  operations  to  the  1973  level 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  it  will 
confine  it  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  level? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  deals  only  with 
the  rate  at  which  they  can  expend  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-VTID.  JR.  The  rate 
of  expenditures. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  It  adds  to  this 
pro\ision  in  the  present  continuing  reso- 
lution. The  present  provision  states: 

Provided,  further,  Tbat  none  of  the  activi- 
ties contained  in  thla  paragraph  should  be 
funded  at  a  rate  exceeding  one-fourth  of 
the  annual  rate  as  provided  by  thla  Joint 
resoiutlon. 

This  language  simply  adds  to  that  the 
words : 

Except  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  excepts  it  from  the  quarterly 
rate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  can 
spend  at  a  greater  quarterly  rate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  accepted^ 

The  PRBfcDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  the  question  is  on 


the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Peahson)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Bayh 
Brooke 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClil- 
LAM,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stinnis,  Mr. 
Pastose,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Case  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—NORTH ATLANTIC  ASSEM- 
BLY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN ) .  The  Chair,  on  belialf  of  tlie  "Vice 
President,  and  in  accordance  witli  PubUc 
Law  84-689.  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Nunn)  to  be  a  delegate  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  be  held 
at  Ankara.  Turkey.  October  21-27,  1973. 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Tunney, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  S.  2365.  Mr.  Cook, 
and  other  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
that  bill  one  way  or  the  other,  have 
reached  a  resolution  of  certain  problems 
in  connection  therewith. 

I.  therefore,  announce  that  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2365.  Calendar  Order  No  359. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  hy  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  (S. 
2365)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  as  It  relates  to  the  conduct  of  or- 
ganized amateur  athletic  competition  within 
the  United  States  and  the  participation  of 
American  athletes  In  international  amateur 
athletic  competition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  consid- 
eration of  S.  2365.  a  bill  to  regulate  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  conduct  of  organized 
amateur  athletic  competition  within  the 
United  States  and  the  participation  of 
American  athletes  in  international  ama- 
teur athletic  competition,  amendment 
No.  459  be  agreed  to.  and  that,  as  agreed 
to,  it  be  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  does  that  differ 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  amendment  rep- 
resents a  substitute  for  the  original 
legislation  as  introduced. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  differences, 
a  considerable  number  of  differences,  be- 
tween the  bill  as  It  wa.s  originally  intro- 
duced and  amendment  No.  459. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
recommit  S.  2365  for  further  considera- 
tion by  the  committee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  would  In  no  way 
affect  the  recommittal.  • 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
was  a  recommittal  motion,  would  the 
fact  that  we  are  considering  amendment 
No.  459  as  original  text  in  any  way  im- 
pede the  ability  of  any  sponsor  of  such  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
simply  have  tlie  substitute  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment.  Of  course,  the  substitute 
would  be  agreed  to,  and,  if  recommitted, 
the  entire  matter  would  go  back  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  had  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  California? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

strike   all   after  the  enacting  clause   and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Amatexir 
Athletic  Act  of  1973'. 

"TITLE  I— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"DKCLAKATION8    OF    POLICY 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  FnroiNos — The  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  declares  that — 

"(1)  Amateur  athletic  activity.  Including 
competition,  and  physical  fitness  are  valu- 
able In  the  development  of  individuals  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  Nation. 

"(2)  International  competition  between 
amateur  athletes  contributes  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  understanding. 

"(3)  The  full  potential  benefits  of  amateur 
athletic  competition  have  not  been  realized 
because  various  private  organizations  In  the 
United  States  have  not  been  able  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts. 

"(4)  Organized  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion Is  conducted  through  the  uae  of  facili- 
ties of  Interstate  commerce  or  Its  activity 
which  affects  Interstate  commerce.  Interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  competition  Involv- 
ing American  citizens  is  conducted  through 
the  use  of  facilities  of  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  PTTaposEs — Therefore,  it  la  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  an  Amateur  Sports  Board  to  co- 
ordinate amateur  athletic  competition  and 
a  National  Sports  Development  Foundation 
to  support  and  encourage  athletic  activity 
and  physical  fitness. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec.   102.  As  used   In  this  Act — 

"(1)  "Amateur  athlete'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  trains  for  and  participates  In  an 
aznateur  athletic  competition,  in  accordance 
with  such  guidelines  of  amateurism  as  the 
Board,  with  due  regard  for  international 
standards,  may  promulgate. 

"(2)  'Amateur  athletic  competition'  means 
a  contest,  event,  game.  meet,  match,  tourna- 
ment, or  other  program  in  which  only  ama- 
teur athletes  are  permitted  to  compete. 

"(3)  'Board'  means  the  Amateur  Sports 
Board  established  pursiiant  to  section  201 
of  this  Act. 

"(4)  'Chairman'  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

"(6)  'Chartered  sports  asaodatlon*  means 
a  not-for-profit  corporation  which  holds  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Board  to  accordance 
With  this  Act. 

"(6)  'CTommisslon'  means  the  Dnlted  States 
Olympic  Commission  established  pursuant 
to  section  206  of  this  Act. 


"(7)  Tynindatlon'  means  the  National 
Sports  Development  Foundation  establUhed 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  'International  competiUon'  means 
any  organized  amateur  athletic  competition 
in  which  individuals  or  teams,  all  of  whom 
ofllclally  represent  the  United  States  as  de- 
termined by  a  chartered  sports  organization, 
compete  against  Individuals  or  teams  of  any 
other  nation,  all  of  whom  otBclally  represent 
such  other  nation  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate sf)orts  governing  body  of  such  na- 
tion. 

"(9)  'President"  means  the  preeldent  of 
the  Foundation 

"•  ( 10)  'Restricted  competition"  means  a.-na- 
teur  athletic  competition  which  is  restricted 
to  a  q>eciflc  class  of  amateur  athletes.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  high  school  or 
collegiate  athletes,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  any  other  speclflc  category  of  ama- 
teur athletes. 

"(11)  'Sanction'  means  a  oertldcatlon  of 
approval. 

"(12)  'Sporf.  as  used  In  sections  201.  202. 
203,  and  204  of  this  Act,  means  a  category 
of  amateur  athletic  competition  which  is  a 
part  of  the  progrum  at  the  Olympic  games 
including  archery,  athletics  (track  and  fJeM) , 
basketball,  boxing,  canoe  and  kayak,  cycling, 
fencing,  soocer-fDotball.  eqviestrlan  sports, 
gymnastics,  team  handball,  field  hockey. 
Judo,  rowing,  shooting,  volleyball,  weight- 
lifting,  wrestling,  yachting,  swlmmlng-dlvlng 
and  water  jkjIo,  modem  pentathlon  and 
biathlon,  bobeleddlng.  Ice  hockey,  figure 
skating,  speed  skating,  skiing,  and  luge,  and 
such  other  categories  as  may  subseqi.ently  be 
included  in  such  progra.-n.  or  as  might  be 
defined  by  the  Board  as  appropriate  for  a 
charter  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

"(13)  'Sports  organization"  means  a  club, 
federation,  imlon.  institution,  association,  or 
other  group,  except  a  chartered  sports  as- 
sociation, which  sponsors  or  organizes  any 
amateur  athletic  competition  In  which  ama- 
teur athletes  may  compete  If  they  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  with  an  institution  which 
is  a  member  of  such  group. 

■(14)  "Trustees'  means  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  ttie  Foundation. 

"(15)  Unrestricted  competition"  means 
any  amateur  athletic  competition.  Including 
International  competltloD,  In  which  all  eligi- 
ble amateur  athletes  nkay  participate,  but 
does  not  include  restricted  competition. 
"TITLE  U— COORDINATION  OF  AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  ACnVTTY 

"'AMATTtrH  SPOKTS  BOAKD 

"Sec  201.  (a)  EsTABLisHMXirr. — There  Is 
hereby  est&bllshed  an  independent  agency  of 
the  United  States  tc  be  known  as  the  "Ama- 
teur Sports  Beard'. 

"(b)  Membb«s.— (1)  The  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  Including  a  Cha'.r- 
man  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  five  qualified  Individuals  to  be 
members  of  the  Board,  by  and  uith  the  iU- 
vlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  th^ 
sense  of  the  Congiess  th.il  initial  appoint- 
ments under  this  title  should  be  made  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

•■|2>  As  used  in  :hl?  s-jb^ertlon.  'q-jaltfled 
individual'  means  an  Individual  who  ts  dis- 
tinguished for  hU  dedication  to  the  highest 
idecds  of  amateur  athletic  competiUon.  his 
freedom  from  bias,  and  his  knowledge  and 
experience  In  sports  development  l:i  lus 
bnsadest  sense  and  who  Is  equipped  by  ex- 
perience, known  talents,  and  interests  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act  effecUvely.  posi- 
tively, and  Independently  if  appointed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  The  President  of  tbe  United  States 
Shall  make  appolntmeata  In  such  a  way  that 
at  oo  time  shall  there  be  less  than  aae 
member  who  Is  an  aznateur  athlete  who  has 
engaged,    within    three   years   prior   to   such 
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nomination.  In  International  competition, 
and  so  that  at  no  time  wUI  there  be  OKtre 
than  one  member  who  U  or  has  been  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  ot  the  same 
sporta  organusatlon.  Due  regard  shall  be  giv- 
en. In  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Board,  to  reflecting  the  diversity  of  thoee 
who  engage  in  sports  and  amateur  athletics, 
with  appropriate  weight  given  to  such  fac- 
tors as  race,  age,  and  sex. 

"(c)  CuAUMAN. — The  members  of  the 
Bo&rd  shall  select  one  member  to  be  the 
Chairman. 

" (d)  TSKica  OF  Omc*. — The  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  nomlDatlon,  one  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  one 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  member  selected 
as  Chairman  shall  serve  aa  Ch&lrm&n  until 
hla  term  of  office  as  a  member  expires  and  a 
successor  Is  duly  appointed.  A  successor  to  a 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  In 
the  sajne  manner  as  the  original  member 
and  aball  have  a  term  ot  office  which  shall 
expire  four  years  from  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed.  No  member  of  the  Botird  or  former 
member  of  the  Board,  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  may  be  reappointed  to 
another  term  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  except  the  original  member  who  sits 
for  a  one-year  term. 

"(e)  Staff. — The  ChjOrman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  three  other  members  of 
the  Board,  is  authorized  to^ 

"(1)  appoint,  fix  the  cixnpensation,  and 
assign  the  duties  of  an  executive  director, 
attorneys,  researchers,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  the  Board  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  provided  such  compen- 
sation is  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6333  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
and 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3 109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $l(X)  a  day  for  an 
Individual. 

In  making  appointments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairman  and  Board  shall  Include 
among  the  appointments  persons  determined 
by  the  Chairman  to  be  competent  in  such 
fields  of  endeavor  as  financial  management; 
business,  corporate,  or  athletic  management: 
research  and  development;  communication 
and  public  relations;  sports  medicine;  archi- 
tectural engineering;  sports  education,  phys- 
ical education;  the  humanities;  or  the  social 
sciences. 

"(f)  CoMFnfSATioM  OF  MxicBEss. — A  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board  and  shall  receive  $150 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member. 

"'K)  MiscnxAKKors— (1)  The  General 
Services  Administration  shall  furnish  the 
Board  with  such  offices,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services  as  It  is  authorized  to  furnish 
to  any  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Board  shaU  have  a  seal  which 
shAll  be  JudicUUy  recognized. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  tlje  Board  by 
regiilatlon. 

"(4)  Each  office  of  the  Board  shall  be  open 
to  convenient  access  by  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

~(h»  OnrraAi.  Powzas — (1)  The  Board,  or 
any  duly  authorized  member  of  the  Board, 
may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
tbe  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings. 


alt  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  admin- 
ister such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
evidence  as  the  Board  oc  such  member  deems 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Board  or  any  member.  Subpwnas  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Cihalrman, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  (^airman.  Witnesses  sununoned  be- 
fore the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mUeage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  evidence  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  to  any  designated  place  of  such  hear- 
ing. 

"(2)  The  Board,  or  any  duly  authorlaed 
member  of  the  Board,  may — 

"  ( A)  conduct  an  Inquiry  to  secure  data  and 
expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  any 
matter  pertinent  to  amateur  athletic  acUv- 
ity  and  physical  fitness,  upon  publication  of 
notice  of  such  Inquiry  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister: Provided,  That  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity is  granted  to  aU  interested  persons  to 
present  oral  or  written  teetlmony  and  data, 
subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  limitations 
promulgated  by  the  Board;  and 

"(B)  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
sports  organlzauona,  chartered  sports  asso- 
ciations, and  Individuals  to  submit  written 
reports  and  answers  to  such  requests  and 
questions  as  are  propounded  with  respect  to 
any  matter  pertinent  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Board.  Each  chartered  sports  association 
which  undertakes  any  International  activity 
shall  report  In  detaU  to  the  Bcwud  on  such 
activity,  and  shall  make  such  reports  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  the  public  at  any  office 
of  the  Bofird.  RepcM-ts  and  answers  required 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  or  such  duly  authorized  mem- 
ber within  such  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
In  such  form  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

"(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  or  an  order  of  the  Board 
by  any  person  who  resides.  Is  found,  or 
transacts  business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
district  court  shaU.  upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman,  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such 
person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
comply  forthwith.  Failure  to  obey  such  an 
order  is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court. 

"CHASTKSZO     SPORTS    ASSOCIATION' 

■Sec.  202.  (a)  Oenekai.. — The  Board  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of  this 
section,  to  Issue  charters  with  respect  to 
each  sport  for  which  application  Is  made 
for  a  charter,  to  a  corporation  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  any  ap- 
plicable regulations  under  this  section. 

"(b)  PuKKQTTisrrxs. — (1)  No  person  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  charter  under  this  sec- 
tion unless — 

"(A)  it  is  a  group  tliat  has  not  less  than 
twenty-five  individuals  as  members; 

"(B)  it  Incorporates  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  the  OUtrict  of  Colxmibla  as  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  having  as  its  pur- 
pose the  advancement  of  amateur  athletic 
competition  in  the  United  States  or  In  Inter- 
national competition  Involving  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  both,  with  respect  to 
not  more  than  three  named  sports; 

"(C)  in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Board.  It  submits  an  application  to 
the  Board  requesting  a  charter  under  this 
section  and  submits  therewith  a  copy  of 
the  corporate  charter  and  bylaws;  the 
names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  all 
members  and  other  persons  having  any  fi- 
nancial Interest  In  such  corporation;  the 
aport  or  sports  In  which  it  seeks  to  advance 
aniateur  athletic  competition;  and  such  ad- 
ditional Information  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quest: 


"(D)  in  accordance  with  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Board,  it  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  that — 

"(1)  its  board  of  directors,  executive  com- 
mittee, or  other  governing  body  wUl  at  all 
times  include  among  Its  voting  members  not 
less  than  two  Individuals  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  amateur  athletic  competition  in 
the  United  States  In  the  sport  or  sports 
designated  In  the  association's  charter,  and 
that  the  voting  power  held  by  such  Individ- 
uals will  not  be  less  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  total  voting  power  held  In  that  board, 
conunlttee,  or  other  body. 

"(11)  It  will  at  all  times,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Board,  operate  under  procedures 
reasonably  calculated  to  Inform  amateur 
athletes  under  Its  Jurisdiction  of  policy  mat- 
ters under  consideration  by  the  corporation, 
and  reasonably  calculated  to  reflect  in  Its 
policies  the  views  of  such  athletes,  and 

"(111)  it  will  undertake  to  develop  interest 
and  participation  in  Its  particular  sport  or 
Sftorts  throughout  the  United  States; 

"(E)  the  Board  makes  a  finding  in  writing 
that  less  than  40  per  centtm:i  of  the  voting 
power  In  such  corporation  la  controlled  or 
subject  to  control,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
any  person  which  holds  or  controls,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  Itself  or  with  an  affiliate. 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting  power 
in  any  other  corporation  which  holds,  or  Is 
applying  to  hold,  a  charter  under  this  section 
as  a  chartered  sports  association.  An  affiliate 
Is  a  corporation  which  controls  or  Is  con- 
trolled by  another  corporation,  or  which  Is 
controlled  by  the  same  person  as  such  other 
corporation,  or  which  has  any  officers,  di- 
rectors, or  executive  conunlttees  In  common 
with  such  corporation;  and 

"(P)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
charter  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
more  than  one  sport,  the  Bocud  makes  a 
finding  In  writing  after  a  hearing  that — 

"(1)  the  sports  with  respect  to  which  It 
wishes  to  receive  a  charter  are  closely  related 
and  would  benefit  by  common  administra- 
tion, and 

"(11)  It  Is  capable  of  functioning  as  a  char- 
tered sports  association,  with  respect  to  each 
such  sport,  in  the  best  Interests  of  that  sport 
and  of  the  amateur  athletes  participating  in 
such  sport. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  deny  the  application 
for  a  charter  under  this  section  of  any  person 
which  Is  a  sports  organization,  or  which  was 
formed  out  of  a  sports  organization,  if  the 
Board  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  sports  organization  has  denied 
amateur  athletes  who  were  members  of,  or 
aflUlated  with  members  of,  that  sports  orga- 
nization the  right  to  compete  in  any  unre- 
stricted sports  competition  conducted  by  that 
sports  organization  or  any  other  sports  or- 
ganization or  which  was  sanctioned  by  a 
chartered  sports  association  (unless  the  ap- 
plicant satufles  the  Board  that  such  denial 
was  based  on  evidence  that  the  person  con- 
ducting such  unrestricted  competition  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section  204  of 
this  Act  notwithstanding  the  sanction  by 
such  association,  or  was  based  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  reasonable  rule  or  regulation  of  an 
educational  Institution  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 204  of  thU  Act. ) ;  or 

"(B)  the  sports  organization  violated  any 
directive  Issued  by  the  Board  as  a  restilt  of 
Its  mediation  of  a  dispute  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  PsocsDuss  RECASoiNa  Issuance. — (1) 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  charter  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  application  for  such  charter 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
654  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  burden 
of  pwrsuaslon  at  such  hearing  shall  be  on 
the  applicant  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  that  It  U  fairly  represenutlve 
of  athletes  in  the  sport  or  sports  for  which 
the  charter  Is  sought  and  of  q>orta  organlsa- 
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tlons  conducting  national  programs  Involv- 
ing regularly  scheduled  practice  and  com- 
petition throughout  the  usual  competitive 
season  in  tbe  sport  ch'  sports  concerned  and 
that  Is  otherwise  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  a  character  sports  association.  The 
applicant  shall  provide  evidence  that  It  Is 
qualified  to  receive  recognition  by  the  ap- 
propriate International  sports  association  as 
tbe  United  States  organization  responsible 
for  certifying  the  amateur  status  of  United 
States  athletes  and  approving  United  States 
teams  for  International  and  related  competi- 
tion In  its  sport  or  sports. 

"(2)  Tbe  Board  may  at  any  time  on  Its 
own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  an  in- 
terested party  review  all  matters  related  to 
tbe  activities  of  a  chartered  sports  associa- 
tion and  may  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
appropriate  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
placing  conditions  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  association's  charter  or  revoking  tbe 
charter. 

"(d)  AuTHoarrT  of  Boaso. — The  Board  la 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  issue  regulations  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  663  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  a  charter  under  this  section;  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  Issue,  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke 
such  a  charter;  the  operation  of  a  chartered 
sports  association;  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  Board  deems  necessary; 

"(2)  to  take  such  action  as  the  Boiud 
deems  necessary,  with  due  regard  to  inter- 
national standards,  to  Insure  that  each  char- 
tered sports  association  complies  with  the 
terms  and  limitations  of  Its  charter  under 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  to  take  such  action  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  advance  amateur  athle- 
tic competition  In  the  United  States  and  in 
International  competition  involving  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  PtTNCTioNs  or  Chastoied  Sposts  As- 
BociA'noN's. — A  charter  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  grant  authority  to  the  hold- 
ers of  such  charters  to — 

"  ( 1 )  act  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  appropriate  International  gov- 
erning body  or  bodies  for  the  sport  or  sports 
over  which  It  has  Jurisdiction; 

"(2)  act  as  tbe  representative  of  athletes 
competing  in  international  competition  In 
Its  sport  or  sports; 

"(3)  designate  Individuals  and  teams  to 
participate  In  International  comfietltlon  and 
certify  in  accordance  with  international  rules 
the  amateur  status  of  such  Individuals  and 
teams; 

"(4)  conduct  domestic  competition,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Olympic  trials  or 
national  championships: 

"(5)  conduct  domestic  exhibitions  with 
representatives  of  f(x-eign  nations,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  promote  interest  in  Its 
sport  or  sports; 

"(6)  to  take  whatever  actions,  consistent 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act.  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  athletes  representing  tbe  United  States 
in  international  competition  In  its  sport  or 
sports;  and 

"(7)  such  other  authority  as  tbe  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Rkvocation. — (1)  The  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  revoke  any  charter  granted  under 
this  section  if  the  chartered  sports  associa- 
tion U  not  recognised,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  such  Issuance,  by  the 
appropriate  International  sports  governing 
body  or  bodies,  for  the  sport  or  sports  for 
which  it  has  Jurisdiction,  as  the  single  United 
States  authority  responsible  for  certifying 
the  amateur  status  of  United  States  athletes 
and  for  approving  teams  representing  the 
United  States  for  international  competition 
in  the  sport  or  sports  as  to  which  It  has  been 
granted  such  charter.  The  authority  of  the 


Board  to  revoke  a  charter  under  this  para- 
graph is  distinct  from  Its  authority  to  re- 
voke a  charter  for  cause  purstiant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  ground  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  chai  ,ar  granted 
under  this  section,  the  Board  Is  authorized 
to  revoke  or  suspend  the  charter  of  a  char- 
tered sports  association  If  such  association 
denies  any  amateur  athlete  the  right  to  com- 
pete In  any  unrestricted  competition  sanc- 
tioned by  such  association  or  any  other  char- 
tered sports  association  (unless  such  asso- 
ciation satisfies  the  Board  that  such  denial 
was  baaed  on  evidence  Uiat  the  p>eraon  con- 
ducting such  unrestricted  competition  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  ^f  section  204  of 
this  Act  notwithstanding  the  sanction  by 
such  association,  or  was  baaed  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  reasonable  rule  or  regulation 
of  an  educational  institution  as  provided  In 
aecUon  204  of  this  Act)  or  If  such  associa- 
tion vitiates  any  directive  Issued  by  U>e 
Board  as  a  result  of  Its  mediation  of  a  dis- 
pute pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  PaocxDuax. — (i)  Any  hearing  or  oth- 
er proceeding  with  respect  to  the  Issuance, 
modification,  revocation,  or  suspension  of  a 
charter  Issued  imder  this  section  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  mediation  of  a  dilute  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  Act  stiall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  6  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Such  hearing,  proceeding,  or 
mediation  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ch^)- 
ter  7  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Board  is  authorized, 
upon  forty-eight  hours'  notice  to  the  parties, 
to  bear  and  decide  a  matter  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Board  deems  appropriate  if 
the  Board  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
expedite  such  hearing,  proceeding,  or  media- 
tion tn  wder  to  resolve  a  matter  relating  to 
an  amateur  athletic  competition  which  Is  so 
scheduled  that  compliance  with  regular  pro- 
cedures would  not  be  likely  to  produce  a  suf- 
ficiently early  decision  by  the  Botu'd  to  do 
Justice  to  the  affected  parties. 

"(h)  ExPDUTioN.— (1)  Each  charter  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  expire,  with  respect 
to  a  sport  or  sports  which  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Olympic  winter  games,  on  June 
30  of  the  year  In  which  such  games  are  held. 

"(2)  Each  charter  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  expire,  with  respect  to  a  sport  or  sports 
which  Is  part  of  the  program  at  the  Olympic 
summer  games,  on  December  31  of  the  year 
in  which  such  summer  games  are  held. 

"MKDIATION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Oenesal. — In  case  of  any 
dispute  which  involves  a  chartered  ^xjrts 
association  and — 

"  ( 1 )   another  chartered  sports  association; 

"(2)  a  sports  organization;  or 

"(3)  an  amateur  athlete, 

the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  member  of 
the  Board  shall  act  as  mediator  to  conciliate 
and  resolve  such  dispute.  With  tbe  consent 
of  the  affected  i>artles,  the  Board  shaU  de- 
termine the  Issues  in  such  dispute,  and  in 
such  case  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
final. 
"(b)    EKroacEMEi«T. — Upon  application  of 

( 1 )  the   Board   through   its  own   attorneys. 

(2)  the  Attorney  General,  or  (3)  any  ag- 
grieved person,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join the  Commission  of  any  acts  committed 
in  violation  of  any  directive  Issued  by  the 
Board  as  a  result  of  Its  mediation  of  a  dis- 
pute pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"SANCTtONIMa  OP  trHaKSTUCTES  COMPKTmOIt 

"Sxc.  204.  (a)  Oekesal — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  no  unrestricted 
competition  shall  be  conducted  In  the  United 
States  unless  such  competition  has  been 
sanctioned  by  a  chartered  sports  association 
prior  to  such  competition  and  a  copy  of  such 


sanction  In  writing  was  transmitted  to  tbe 
Board.  This  provision  shall  be  effective  two 
years  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
"(b)  Watves. — By  unanimous  vote  of  all  (tf 
the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Board  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  upon  a  finding  that  there  is  no 
chartered  sports  association  which  can  sanc- 
tion such  unrestricted  competltl(»i  in  view 
of  the  tlnu  necessarily  involved  in  planning 
such  competition. 

"(C)  REQtnKXlCXIfTS  FOB  Sanctionino. — K 
chartered  sports  association  shall  grant  a 
request  made  by  a  sports  organization  or 
other  person  for  its  sanction  for  an  unre- 
stricted competition,  unless  such  chartered 
sports  association  determines  that — 

"(1)  appropriate  steps  have  iK>t  been 
taken  to  protect  the  amateur  status  of  ath- 
letes who  wUl  compete  in  such  event  and  to 
protect  their  eligibility  to  compete  In  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  In  the  United 
States  and  in  International  antateur  athletic 
competition; 

"(3)  appropriate  provisions  have  not  been 
made  for  validation  of  records  which  n»ay  be 
established  during  such  event; 

"(3)  due  regard  Is  not  given  to  any  inter- 
national amateur  athletic  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  such   event; 

"(4)  the  event  will  not  be  conducted  by 
competent  officials  and  proper  medical  su- 
pervision wUl  not  be  provided;  or 

"(6)  the  sports  organlzatkxi  or  other  per- 
son conducting  the  event  refuses  to  submit 
an  audited  or  notarized  finattclal  repc^a  of 
the  immediate  past  event. 

"(d)  Educa'tionai.  IwaiiTUTiow. — No  eligi- 
ble amateur  athlete  may  be  denied  the  right 
to  compete  in  any  unrestricted  amateiir 
athletic  competition  which  is  sanctioned  by 
a  chartered  sports  association  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  nor  may  any 
such  athlete  be  subsequently  censured  or 
otherwise  penalized  for  participation  in  any 
such  competition;  Provided,  That  a  univer- 
sity, high  school,  or  other  educational  in- 
stitution may.  upoa  written  request  to  the 
Board  and  after  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
Is  submitted,  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board,  that  any  such  denial  was  made 
after  noUce  to  the  affected  athlete  and  the 
Board  upon  application  of  a  published  in- 
stitutional rule  which  was — 

"(1)  adopted  by  such  institution  prtor  to 
such  denial; 

"(2)   reasonable;  and 

"(3)  baaed  upon  the  academic  interests 
and  policy  of  such  institution  with  respect 
to  the  educational  development  of  amateur 
athletes  who  are  students  at  such  institu- 
tion. 

"(e)    EirpoBCEicEMT. — Upon   application  of 

(1)  the    Board   through    its   own    attorneys, 

(2)  the  Attorney  General,  or  (3)  any  ag- 
grieved person,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  en- 
join the  Commission  of  any  acts  in  vlolatkui 
of  this  section. 

"Xmimt   STATES  OLT»n»lC  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Estabushment. — Not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  all  five  members  of  the 
Board  have  been  appointed,  the  Board  shall 
establish  and  designate  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Commission.  The 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  shall  review  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Olympic 
games. 

"(b)  McMBxas. — The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  numbers,  including  not 
less  than  two  amateur  athletes  who  com- 
peted In  the  1972  Olympic  games  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  In  desig- 
nating the  members,  the  Board  shall  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  representa- 
tion of  «-omen  and  minority  groups  within 
the  UtUted  States.  No  more  than  two  ntem- 
bers  of  the  Commission  may  be  or  at  any 
time  have  been   officers  or  directors  at  tlM 
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United  States  Olympic  Committee,  or  of  any 
national  sports  organization. 

"(C)        CHAIKilAN      AKD      COMPENSATION       OF 

Mkmbkbs. — (1)  Tbe  Bocird  sball  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  Chairman  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Boaxd. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  and  re- 
imbursement on  the  same  terms  and  at  the 
same  rates  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(d)  Dunxs. — The  Commission  shall  re- 
view the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Olympic  games,  and,  if  It  recom- 
mends that  such  participation  should  be 
continued,  shall  also  recommend  the  form 
of  organization  by  m»anif  of  which  the 
United  States  should  participate  In  the 
Olympic  movement  and  shall  present  specific 
proposals  for  any  legislation  required  to 
Implement  its  recommendations.  In  formu- 
lating its  legislative  reconunendatlons,  the 
Commission  shall  take  Into  account — 

'■  (1 )  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those 
objectives  are  being  met; 

"(2)  the  manner  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  are  administered,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  views  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  those  games  as  athletes,  coaches, 
of&clals,  or  otherwise,  or  who  have  attended 
such  games  in  any  other  capacity: 

•'(3)  the  role  which  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  has  played  in  Interna- 
tional sports  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
United  States  participation  in  the  Olympic 
games  has  been  organized  and  administered 
by  that  Committee; 

"(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selection  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  the 
best  qualified  athletes,  coaches,  managers, 
trainers,  and  other  officials  and  which  would 
provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  develop  their  athleUc  skiUs  and 
participate  In  International  athletic  conqietl- 
tion;  and 

"(5)  the  arrangements  which  will  best  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  individual  amateur 
athletes  during  the  period  of  their  training 
for.  travel  to,  and  participation  in  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

(e)  Repokt. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mic  to  the  President.  Congress,  and  the  Board 
a  final  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  Idarch  15.  1974.  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  have  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Board,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(f)  AcTHoarrr  or  Boaxd. — The  Board  may 
review  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  from  time  to  time  and 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  including  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, as  it  deems  appropriate  with  respect 
to  the  Olympic  program  for  the  United 
States. 

■(g)  PowEu  or  Commission. — The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Board,  Is  authorized 


"il)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-IS  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
•ueb  title; 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  aanne  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tlOO  a  day  for 
IxullTldaala;  and 

"(3t  hold  such  hearings,  lit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  placet,  and  admlnUter  (ucb 
oatha,   as   the  Commlaston  or   any   suboom- 


mittee  or  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof 
may  deem  advisable. 

'•(h)  TxaMDJATioN. — The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  submission  of 
ite  final  report. 

"(1)  CoNToaMiNG  Amxndmxnt. — Section 
12  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  United  States  Olympic  Association', 
approved  September  21,  19S0  (64  Stat.  902: 
36  U.S.C.  382),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
'to  Congress'  the  following:  'and  to  the  Ama- 
teiur  Sports  Board'. 

"oTHxa  DtrriKS  or  boako 
"S«c.  206.  (a)  Division  or  Athixtic  Paciu- 
TTEs — The  Board  shall  establish  within  Its 
organization  a  Division  of  Athletic  Faculties 
and  shall  appoint  a  Director  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  such  division.  The 
Division  of  Athletic  FaciUties  shall,  pxirsuant 
to  the  direction  of  the  Board — 

"(1)  gather,  analyze,  and  make  available 
Information  relating  to  existing  and  poten- 
tial procedures  for  the  financing,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  use  of  athletic  fa- 
culties; 

"(2)  consider  methods  for  the  economical 
renovation,  expansion,  beautlficatlon,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion  of  existing  athletic  fa- 
culties In  order  to  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  communities  In  which  they  are 
located,  and  such  methods  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  goal  of  developing  faculties 
which  wUl  meet  the  optimum  degree  of 
fiexlbuity,  so  as  to  provide  the  most  economi- 
cal usage  within  a  community; 

"(3)  study  the  relationship  between  ath- 
letic faclMties  and  the  neighborhoods  and 
communities  In  which  they  are  located,  and 
to  recommend  methods  of  minimijring  any 
adverse  impact  of  the  faclUty  on  the  neigh- 
borhood or  community,  with  particular  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  Impact  of  the  facili- 
ties on  traffic  patterns,  law  enforcement,  and 
adjacent  or  nearby  housing,  and  commercial 
activities;  and 

"(4)  provide  consultant  services  to  private 
Interests  and  State  or  local  governments 
which   may   require  such  assistance. 

■■  ( b)  Division  of  Safttt  and  Hsai.th. — The 
Board  shall  establish  within  its  organization 
a  Division  of  Safety  and  Health  and  shall 
appoint  a  Director  and  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  such  division.  The  Division 
of  Safety  and  Health  shall,  pursuant  to  the 
direction  of  the  Board — 

"(1)  gather,  analyze,  and  make  avaUable 
information  relating  to  safety  In  athletics, 
and  make  recommendations  for  promoting 
greater  safety  In  athletic  activity; 

"(2)  study  the  use  of  drugs  and  other 
medications  In  treating  the  Injuries  of  ath- 
letes, and  the  effects  of  such  use  of  drugs 
and  other  medications  on  the  sthlete  during 
and  subsequent  to  his  athletic  career: 

"(3)  study  the  techniques  of  physical 
therapy  currenUy  used  for  the  treatment  of 
the  injuries  of  athletes,  and  encourage  and 
promote  the  development  of  better  techni- 
ques: 

"(4)  study  the  effects  of  athletic  com- 
petition on  the  mental  health  of  amateur 
athletes  and  the  psychological  ramifications 
of  athletic  competition,  during  and  subse- 
quent to  their  careers  as  amateur  athletes: 
and 

"  (5)  study  the  effectiveness  of  existing  ath- 
letic equipment  In  preventing  and  reducing 
injuries  resulting  from  athletic  activities,  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  such  equipment.  Such  stud- 
ies shall  Include  the  safety  and  health  fac- 
tors of  the  facilities  In  and  on  which  ath- 
letic activity  la  conducted,  such  as  playing 
surfaces,  restraining  devices,  and  so  forth 
The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Safetv  and 
Health  of  the  Board  ahaU  malntMn  ccntlnu- 
ing  liaison  with  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
shall  utilize  the  resources  of  such  Commis- 


sion to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  dis- 
charge of  hla  re^wnalbilitles  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide  such  InformaUon  and  assistance 
to  the  Board  as  is  consistent  with  lu  own 
duties  and   responsibilities. 

"(c)  PoiTNDATioN  C06T8. — The  Board  shall 
pay  the  costs.  Including  salaries,  incurred 
by  the  Foundation  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
Uons  under  tlUe  in  of  this  Act.  No  moneys 
furnished  by  the  Board  to  the  Foundation 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Foundation  to 
any  other  person  as  fiiuuicial  assistance. 

"AOTHOaiZAnON    FOB    APF«OPKIATIONS 

"8«c.  207.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  other  than  section  204  of  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  are  necessary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,100,000  for  this  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974:  not  to  exceed  •1,100.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  and 
not  to  exceed  •1.100.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976  The  sum  of  »750.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
U  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission  in  carrying 
outthe  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act. 
"TITLE  m— SUPPORT  AND  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF  SPORTS  AND  PHYSICAL 
PTTNKSS 

"NATTONAL    SPOBTS    DXVKtOPMXNT    rOTTNnATlON 

"Sbc.  301.  (a)  KsTABijsHMKNT. — There  is 
hereby  eetabllshed.  as  a  nongovernmental 
corporation  of  the  District  of  ColumbU.  the 
'National  Sports  Development  Foundation'. 
The  Foundation  ahaU  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  bo«u4  of  trustees.  To  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  this  title,  the  Foundation 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code  TO- 
1001  et  seq). 

"(b)  Oknkral  ArTHoarrr. — The  Founda- 
tion shall  have  the  authority  to  do  aU  things 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  au- 
thority to — 

"(1)  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tlons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  functions  under  this  title; 

"(2)  adopt  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

"<3)  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jutisdlctlon; 
"(4)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
organization  or  association,  other  than  a 
corporation  organized  for  profit,  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(6)  contract  and  be  contracted  with;  and 
"(6)  acquire,  control,  hold,  lease,  and  dis- 
pose of  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  prop- 
erty as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Foundation. 

"(c)  OrriCTS. — The  principal  office  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  maintained  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  Trustees,  but 
the  activities  of  the  Foundation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  such  place  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Founda- 
tion may  maintain  offices  at  such  locations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purposes  At 
all  times,  the  Foundation  shall  maintain  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  designated  agent 
authorized  to  accept  service  of  process  on  be- 
half of  the  Foundation  Service  upon,  or 
notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of,  such 
agent  shall  be  deemed  service  upon  or  notice 
to  the  Foundation. 

"(d)  RxsTRicnoNs — (1)  No  part  of  the  as- 
sets or  Income  of  the  Foundation  may  Inure 
to  any  officer,  employee,  or  member  of  the 
Trustees  nor  may  any  such  asset  or  Income 
be  oald  cr  dL-^trlbuted  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  the  Foundation  or  upon  Its 
dissolution  or  final  liquidation.  This  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  conatrued  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to  of- 
ficers, emplo'  ees.  or  members  of  the  Trustees 
or    to   prohibit    payment   of   reimbursement 
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for  actual  and  necessary  expendlttires,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  from 
funds  provided  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Board. 

"(2)  The  Foundation  shall  not  make  any 
loiuu  to  Its  officers,  employees,  or  members 
of  the  Trustees. 

"(3)  The  Foundation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  declare 
or  pay  any  dividend  to  any  persons. 

"(4)  Upon  the  dissolution  or  final  Uqtilda- 
tion  of  the  Foundation,  upon  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  obligations  and  llabUities,  the 
remaining  assets  may  be  distributed  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the 
Trustees  and  In  compliance  with  this  title, 
the  bylaws  of  the  Foundation,  and  any  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  laws.  Any  remain- 
ing assets  resulting  from  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shaU  revert  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Dunis. — To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Foundation  shaU — 

"(1)  promote  equal  opportunity  for  and 
encourage  participation  and  excellence  In 
athletic  activity  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams for  Individuals  of  all  ages; 

"(2)  foster,  support,  and  advise  organiza- 
tions, groups,  and  Individuals  concerned  with 
sports  and  coordinate  their  activities  volun- 
tarUy  with  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams conducted  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments; 

"(3)  develop  and  make  avaUable  technical, 
financial,  and  training  assistance  to  not-for- 
profit  organizations  and  to  Individuals  con- 
cerned with  sports  and  physical  fitness  edu- 
cation; 

"(4)  promote  Increased  athletic  exchanges 
with  foreign  nations; 

"(5)  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  athletic  activity,  including 
competition,  and  physical  fitness; 

"(6)  to  extend  knowledge  and  faculties  and 
the  practice  of  sports  by  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  data  bank  for  the  compUa- 
tlon.  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  all  significant  aspects  of 
sports: 

"(7)  to  sponsor  or  solicit  useful  research 
In  such  areas  as  sports  medicine,  equipment 
design,  and  performance  analysis;   and 

"(8)  sponsortng  and  stimulating  the  es- 
tablishment of  advanced  or  improved  coach- 
ing, physical  training,  and  physical  educa- 
tion programs. 

"trusdess 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Oentral. — The  Trustees 
shall  direct  the  Foundation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
policy  of  this  Act.  shall  maintain  and  ad- 
minister the  Foundation,  and  shall  execute 
or  direct  the  execution  of  such  other  func- 
tions as  are  vested  in  it  or  the  Foundation 
by  statute  or  regulation  under  a  statute. 

"(b)  MXMBXRS. —  (1)  The  Trxistees  shall 
consist  of  sixteen  qualified  Individuals  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  'qualified 
Individual'  means  an  Individual  who  la  dis- 
tinguished for  his  dedication  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  athletic  competition,  his  freedom 
from  bias,  and  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence In  sports  development  and  physical  fit- 
neas  In  Its  broadest  sense  and  who  Is 
equipped  by  experience,  known  talents,  and 
Interests  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act 
effectively,  positively,  and  Independently  If 
^  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Tnistees 
Members  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  selected 
from  among  Individuals  who  shall  have  dis- 
tlng\ilshed  themselves  and  achieved  recog- 
nition by  their  peers  In  their  respective  fields 
Tb.»  Board  shall  select  members  of  the  Trus- 
tees m  such  a  way  that  at  no  time  shall  there 
be  less  than  three  members  who  are  present- 
ly or  who  were  tn  the  recent  part  participat- 
ing athletes,  and  In  such  a  way  that  the 
following  fields  shall  be  represented  on  the 
Trustees:    financial    management,    business. 
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corporate,  or  athletic  management:  research 
and  development;  the  humanities;  fund- 
raising;  adolescent  development;  sports  med- 
icine; sports  education:  physical  education; 
communications  and  public  relations;  and 
the  social  sciences.  In  selecting  members  of 
the  Tnistees,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to 
refiectlng  the  diversity  of  those  engaged  in 
sports  with  appropriate  weight  given  to  such 
factors  as   race,   age,   and   sex. 

"(c)  TniMs  or  Orrici. — The  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Trustees  first  tAfcing 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  apptolntment.  two  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  seoond  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  foxirth 
year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  Successors 
to  members  of  the  Trustees  shall  be 
^pointed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
members  and  shall  have  a  term  of  office 
expiring  six  years  from  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  their  predecessors 
were  appointed.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Trustees  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeceaeor  was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  No  member 
may  be  reappointed  uptm  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

"(d)  Chaixman. — The  members  of  the 
Trustees  shall  select  one  of  their  members 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Trustees  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

"(e)  Ohcantization. — The  Trustees  ap- 
pointed Initially  shall  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  Foundation, 
including  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion 

"(f)  MKmNcs. —  (1)  The  Tnistees  shaU 
meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  at  such  place 
and  at  such  time  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  chairman.  The  chairman  shall  also  call 
a  meeting  at  any  time  upon  the  request  in 
writing  of  six  or  more  members.  Each  mem- 
ber ShaU  receive  a  notice  of  the  caU  of  each 
meeting,  by  certified  maU  return  receipt 
requested  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  meeting. 

"(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Trustees  shall 
be  open  to  the  puMlc.  Minutes  shall  be  kept 
of  each  such  meeting  and  made  avaUable 
for  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the 
Foundation  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
at  such  other  offices  as  It  may  maintain. 
Such  copies  shall  be  avaUable  for  reproduc- 
tion, upon  request  and  at  reasonable  charge. 

"(g)  QnoBOM. — ^Eight  members  of  the 
Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  affairs. 

"(h)  Compensation. — Bach  member  of  the 
Trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Trustees  and  »100 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

"(1)  President. — The  Trustees  shall  ap- 
point a  qualified  Individual  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation.  The  President  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees  and 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Foundation.  Subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Trustees,  the  President  shall  manage  and 
super\'lse  the  business  of  the  Foundation, 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  assign  the 
duties  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  specialists, 
agents,  and  other  employees,  and  consultants 
as  he  deems  necessary,  who  are  qualified  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

"(J)  Oenkbal  Powxxs. — The  Trustees  may 
solicit,  accept,  hold,  and  administer  gifts,  be- 
quests, or  devises  of  money,  securities,  or 
other  property  in  any  form  or  of  whatever 
character  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation. 
Unless  restricted  by  the  terms  of  such  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise,  the  Tnistees  may  sell  or 
exchange  and  Invest  or  reinvest  in  any  lawful 
Investment  such  money,  securities,  or  other 
property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation. 


Such  mcMieys,  securities,  and  other  properties 
shaU  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held  by  the 
Trustees  In  trust,  and  the  corpus  of  such 
trust  ShaU  not  be  invaded  by  the  Trustees  for 
expenditure  or  transfer  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  Investment  so  long  as  the  total 
amount  In  such  fund  together  with  any 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Trustees  for 
such  fund  under  section  305  of  this  Act  does 
not  exceed  HOCOOCOOO:  Provided.  That  the 
Trustees  may  expend  up  to  •1,000,000  each 
year  from  such  fund  out  of  such  amounts 
not  appropriated  under  section  305  of  this 
Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Fotinda- 
tlon  untu  such  time  as  the  aggregate  sum  ^ 
of  all  moneys,  securities,  ^d  other  prc^jerties 
received  by  the  Trustees  equals  or  exceeds 
•15.000,000.  Income  from  such  fund  may  be 
expended  tn  the  discretion  of  the  Tnistees. 

"AtTDIT    or    TRANSACTIONS 

'Sec.  303.  The  accounts  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  audited  annuaUy  In  accordance  with 
generally  su:cepted  auditing  standards  by 
independent  certified  public  accountants  or 
indep>endent  licensed  public  accountants  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  ColumbU.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  Foundation  are  normaUy 
kept.  AU  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  aU  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the 
Foundation  and  necessary  to  facUitate  the 
audit  shaU  be  made  avaUable  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit.  FuU  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shaU  be  aiforded 
to  such  person  or  persons  by  the  Founda- 
tion. A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Board  not 
later  than  six  months  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
The  report  shaU  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  shaU  include  such  statements  as 
are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the  assets  and 
liabUitles  of  the  Foundation:  its  surplus  or 
deficit,  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detaU  by  a  statement  of  the  In- 
come and  expenses  of  the  Foundation  dur- 
ing the  year:  and  the  independent  auditor^ 
opinion  of  thoee  statements.  Such  repcM^ 
shaU  be  printed  as  a  pubUc  document. 

"akPOBTS 

"Sxc.  304.  The  Foundation  shaU  submit  to 
the  Congress,  the  Board,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  January  of  each  year, 
a  report  on  Its  activities,  including  a  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Foundation  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  together  with 
an  evaluation  of  such  activities  and  accom- 
plishments In  terms  of  the  attainment  of 
the  policy  of  this  Act  and  the  duties  of  the 
Foundation.  Such  report  may  Include  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislative  or 
other  action  which  the  trustees  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  attaining  such  ob- 
jectives. Such  report  shall  not  be  reviewed 
by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  submission.  Such  report  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  Interested  persons  and 
printed   as  a   public  document. 

"ACTHOaiZATlON    Or    AmOPBlATIONS 

"Sbc.  305.  For  each  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30.  1975.  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
trustees  for  use  by  It  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  donations,  bequests,  and  de- 
vises of  money,  securities,  and  other  prop- 
erty received  by  the  trustees  during  the  flus- 
cal  ye«u-  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  appropriation  is  made,  except  that  the 
total  aggregate  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 

•80.000.000." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  biU 
to     encourage     and      coordinate     amateur 
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aUiletlc  activity  and  promote  physical  flt- 
nesa  In  the  United  States  and  in  Interna- 
tional competition  In  which  American  citi- 
zens participate,  and  lor  other  purpoaee." 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Interne- 
cine warfare  has  marred  amateur  ath- 
letics for  more  than  60  years.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  blckerliig,  power  strug- 
gles, and  mismanagement  that  too  often 
has  charsM^terlzed  the  rule  or  ruin  poli- 
cies of  the  bureaucratic  baronies  that 
control  amateur  sports. 

The  Congress  over  the  years  has  been 
very  patient  despite  this  severe  provoca- 
tion in  trying  to  resolve  these  conflicts 
voluntarily.  Twice  within  the  last  decade 
we  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  such  distin- 
guished Amerlcsuis  as  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Archibald  Cox.  Theodore  Kheel 
and  Congressman  Ralph  Mktcaltk  in  ef- 
forts to  arbitrate  these  disputes.  Yet  the 
sport  baronies  have  resolutely  refused  to 
accept  the  solutions  offered  by  these 
well-intentioned  individuals. 

The  situation,  unfortunately,  has  con- 
tinued to  rapidly  deteriorate.  No  one  for 
example,  can  forget  the  Munich  Games. 
where  the  Olympic  ideal  of  peace  smd 
friendship  through  sporting  competition 
was  permanently  bloodstained  by  the  as- 
sassination of  11  Israeli  athletes.  Yet 
the  entire  Olympiad  was  a  chaos  of  bun- 
gling and  ineflQciency  which  hamstrung 
our  competitors.  Clearly  the  time,  energy 
and  efforts  of  the  Individual  competitors, 
in  many  cases  amounting  to  a  virtuai 
Lifetime  of  work,  should  not  be  wasted, 
corrupted  and  overshadowed  by  events 
irrelevant  to  the  competition  itself. 
Clearly  we  cannot  afford  another  Munich 
or  our  future  participation  in  the  Olym- 
pics will  be  severely  jeopardized. 

But  wishing  will  not  make  it  so.  Al- 
ready the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  has  pulled  out  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  blasting  the  AAU's 
monopolistic  control  of  amateur  sports 
through  the  aegis  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  or- 
ganization and  charging  the  AAU  is  uti- 
lizing "cronyism"  to  maintain  its  con- 
trol. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Act  will  go  far 
finally  to  resolve  these  issues.  It  will  set 
up  a  nine-member  Commission  that  will 
thoroughly  Investigate  our  participation 
in  the  Olympics  and  report  quickly  back 
to  Congress  with  legislative  recommen- 
dations for  reform.  Thus  it  will  help  the 
Congress  to  develop  the  information  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  our  participation  in 
future  games  wUl  more  nearly  approach 
the  Olympic  ideal,  and  that  the  U.S. 
effort  will  be  the  best  we  can  attain  both 
as  a  country  and  Individually. 

Last  session,  when  the  tragedy  and 
travesty  of  Mimich  was  still  fresh  In  our 
minds,  the  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
which  I  introduced  to  require  such  a  re- 
view of  the  Olympics,  but  unfortunately 
the  blD  was  never  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  While  1976  may  still  seem  distant. 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  quickly  and 
affirmatively  any  chance  to  reform  our 
participation  In  the  next  Olympic  Oames 
will  be  lost  irrevocably. 

But  the  malaise  affecting  amateur 
sports  goes  far  beyond  the  problems  that 
were  manifested  at  the  last  Olympics. 
After  8  months  of  preparation  and  3  days 
of  intensive  hearings  last  May  it  became 
clear  that  Oovemment  action  is  crucial 
to  end  the  Interminable  sanctioning  wars 


between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA,  to  re- 
form our  participation  in  the  Olympics, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  athletes 
and  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  train- 
ing, coaching,  and  better  facilities  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  participate  in 
amateur  sports. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  every 
effort  over  the  years  has  been  made  to 
resolve  these  Issues  voluntarily — yet  the 
conflicts  have  only  become  more  bitter 
and  Intractable.  Those  who  control  ama- 
teur athletics  In  this  country  have  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over  again  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  help  themselves.  Thus 
the  Issue  facing  us  is  whether  to  allow 
the  continuation  of  a  status  quo  which 
has  proven  disastrous  for  the  proper  de- 
velojHnent  of  amateur  sports  or  to  act 
decisively  to  resolve  these  problems  once 
and  for  all. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1973,  I 
believe  will  resolve  these  problems, 
through  its  provisions  concerning  the 
chartering  of  sports  associations,  the 
sanctioning  of  athletic  events,  the  re- 
viewing of  our  Olympic  programs  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sports  develop- 
ment foundation. 

The  first  of  these  important  provisions 
sets  up  the  U.S.  Sports  Board  comprising 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  primary  function  of  this 
Board  is  to  charter  national  sports  sisso- 
clations.  The  control  over  the  chartering 
authority  will  allow  the  Board  to  break 
through  the  bureaucratic  walls  that  have 
surrounded  many  of  these  sports  associa- 
tions and  insure  that  any  group  holding 
the  U.S.  charter  for  a  sport  is  truly  rep- 
resentative of  those  active  in  that  sport 
Charters  will  lapse  every  4  years  after 
the  Ol3rmpic  games  and  an  association 
will  only  be  rechartered  if  it  can  demon- 
strate its  continued  effectiveness  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  athletes. 

Also,  under  this  act  the  Board  of  each 
chartered  association  must  have  at  least 
20  percent  of  its  votes  controlled  by  ath- 
letes. Thus,  we  will  for  the  first  time  in- 
sure that  athletes  will  have  a  strong  voice 
in  the  making  of  the  rules  under  which 
they  must  compete. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this  act 
relates  to  sanctioning.  In  the  past,  sports 
associations  have  often  used  the  sanc- 
tioning power  arbitrarily  to  further  en- 
trench their  own  position.  We  have  wit- 
nessed constant  "sanctioning  wars"  be- 
tween the  various  sports  associations 
where  the  major  casualties  have  been 
the  athletes. 

Our  bill  states  that  the  chartered  asso- 
ciations will  have  sole  sanctioning  au- 
thority for  unrestricted  meets.  But  It 
must  be  noted  that  unrestricted  meets 
do  not  include  purely  interscholastic.  In- 
tercollegiate, municipal,  or  local  club 
meets  Furthermore,  sanctioning  author- 
ity can  only  be  exercised  under  the  strict 
rules  spelled  out  in  the  act.  Under  these 
provision*  the  association  cannot  refuse 
to  sanction  a  meet  if  the  following  basic 
conditions  have  been  met: 

First.  Appropriate  steps  have  been 
taken  to  protect  athletes'  eligibility  and 
amateur  standing. 

Second.  Appropriate  provisions  have 
been  made  to  validate  records. 

Third.  Due  regard  has  been  given  to 
applicable  international  rules. 


Fourth.  Competent  o£Qcials  and  proper 
medical  supervision  has  been  provided. 

Under  our  bill  a  sanction  may  no 
longer  be  refused,  as  has  constantly  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  simply  because  the 
event  is  sponsored  by  an  organization 
that  a  particular  association  considers  a 
rival.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  arbitrary 
refusals  to  sanction  events  and  the  seri- 
ous damage  this  has  caused  to  the  careers 
of  our  athletes. 

The  third  major  provision  of  this  act 
is  the  establishment  of  the  UJS.  Olympic 
Commission.  This  is  a  temporary  com- 
mission which  will  study  our  country's 
participation  in  the  Olympics  and  quick- 
ly report  back  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress.  I  believe  all  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  events  at  Munich  will 
agree  that  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
this  commission. 

Lastly,  title  m  of  the  act  establishes 
the  National  Sports  Development  Foun- 
dation. This  Foundation  will  seek  private 
donations  on  a  matching  grant  basis. 
During  our  hearings  the  committee  re- 
ceived extensive  and  persuasive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  need  for  such  a 
Foundation.  Many  aspects  of  amateur 
sports  in  this  country  cannot  be  ade- 
quately funded  under  the  present  system. 
It  is  essential  that  we  develop  the  ath- 
letic potential  of  this  country  at  all  levels. 
I  feel  that  the  Foundation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  this  potential 
is  met. 

Mr.  President,  since  Introduction  of 
this  legislation,  a  blizzard  of  misinforma- 
tion has  been  imleased  by  the  warring 
sports  groups  in  order  to  try  to  maintain 
their  absolute  hegemony  over  amateur 
sports  by  fooling  and  frightening  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  Phil- 
lip Krumm.  president  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee,  for  example,  has  charged 
that  this  legislation  "is  a  most  dictatorial 
assault  on  the  freedom  and  civil  rights  of 
the  American  people "  and  concluded 
"without  any  question  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  legislation  ever  put  forward 
for  passage  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Such  charges  are  obviously  ludicrous. 
To  charge  that  this  legislation  will  lead 
to  Federal  domination  of  amateur  sports 
is  more  than  a  wild  exaggeration,  it  is  in 
a  word  a  lie. 

However,  whenever  legitimate  con- 
cerns have  been  raised  by  the  affected 
parties  we  have  tried  dUlgently  to  re- 
spond to  them.  Therefore,  though  we 
have  felt  that  this  legislation  dealt  fairly 
with  the  concerns  of  the  college  and  high 
school  community  we  yesterday  intro- 
duced a  series  of  amendments  suggested 
by  their  representatives,  in  order  to  try 
to  clear  up  once  and  for  all  any  lingering 
apprehensions  they  may  have  had  about 
the  effects  of  the  bill.  Any  fair  reading 
of  the  bill  now  must  clearly  show  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  colleges  and 
high  schools  are  more  than  adequately 
covered. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  will  as- 
sure that  athletes  who  wish  to  compete 
In  International  meets  will  no  longer  be 
helpless  pawns  in  Jurisdictional  disputes 
between  warring  athletic  bureaucracies. 
In  wtll  assure  that  we  will  no  longer  have 
to  get  58  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  sign  a  letter  to  qualify  college  basket - 
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ball  players  for  an  international  com- 
petition against  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
it  will  go  far  in  assuring  that  needed 
sports  facilities  will  be  developed  to  aid 
the  public  at  large. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation — Sen- 
ators Pkabson,  Cook,  Magnuson,  Oravel. 
Thuucond,  Humphrct,  Cranston  and 
Monoalx — join  me  in  the  belief  that  this 
bill  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  athletic 
freedom  and  reason  and  that  It  will 
lessen  rather  than  increase  the  political 
aspect  of  sport  by  returning  the  focus  of 
amateur  sports  to  its  proper  place — the 
sacrifice  and  dedication  of  the  Individ- 
ual athlete  striving  to  exceed  his  per- 
sonal goal. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
minority  side  has  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRALL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  very 
ficcurately  stated  the  problem  that  ex- 
ists with  this  legislation. 

Last  Spring  the  Commerce  Committee 
had  before  it  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  different  facets  of  ama- 
teur athletics.  We  held  hearings  on  the 
general  subject  area,  concentrating  on 
the  problems  of  our  athletes  in  interna- 
tional competition,  the  need  to  provide 
support  for  Eunateur  athletics  in  our 
Nation  and  the  continuing  disputes  be- 
tween organizations  that  have  caused  so 
many  problems.  From  the  testimony  that 
we  received  then,  it  was  obvious  that 
problems  existed  and  that  as  a  result  of 
those  problems,  some  of  our  best  ath- 
letes were  not  able  to  participate  in  in- 
ternational competition,  or  at  least  could 
not  participate  in  a  way  that  allowed 
them  to  demonstrate  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

I  was  Impressed  then  with  the  need 
to  take  some  kind  of  action  to  spur  re- 
form In  these  problem  areas. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  I  was 
undecided  as  to  the  form  of  this  action — 
and  was  hesitant  about  committing  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  a  substantial  role 
in  bringing  about  the  needed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no 
disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  but  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  solution  being  offered 
for  these  problems. 

As  we  are  all  aware  now.  the  four 
major  proposals  before  the  committee 
last  spring  have  now  been  wrapped  up 
into  one  new  package  now  known  as  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1973.  Wheli  that 
bill  was  voted  out  of  committee,  I  noted 
some  misgivings  about  It  and  the  direc- 
tion that  It  would  take  us.  I  also  noted  in 
committee  at  the  time  of  consideration 
that  I  did  not  believe  we  had  given 
enough  altention  to  the  details  of  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  stand 
here  this  day  and  tell  you  that  the 
Tunney  substitute  for  S.  2365  has  done 
away  with  my  original  objections  and 
that  I  can  now  support  this  proposal — 
but  I  cannot.  I  must  still  object  to  the 
proposal  as  it  now  stands,  although  my 
concern  about  the  problem  has  not 
dimlnislied. 

Let  me  detail  some  of  my  objections. 

First.  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  attack  this  problem  is  to  set 


up  still  another  broad  Federal  instru- 
ment, a  Nationsd  Amateur  Sports  Board. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
establish  a  new  Board,  a  new  staff,  a  new 
special  interest  if  you  will — that  will  in- 
evitably grow  even  bigger  in  coining 
years — and  which  we  will  find  consuming 
ever  more  tax  dollars — which  concerns 
me  even  if  the  cost  is  only  a  proverbial 
Atop  in  the  bucket. 

I  also  object  to  the  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation that  puts  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
In  the  position  of  determining  one  sole 
"charter"  holder  for  each  sport  In  this 
country.  In  the  report  that  was  filed,  I 
indicated  my  objections  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  establishment  of  monop- 
olies in  each  sport — not  Just  condoned  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  but  actually 
placed  into  existence  by  this  new  Sports 
Board.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  In 
the  business  of  creating  monopolies — we 
have  enough  already. 

Additionally,  the  bill  as  it  presently 
stands  does  not.  In  my  opinion,  pro- 
vide enough  protection  to  high  schools 
and  colleges — and  their  organizations — 
in  the  area  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  been  established  over  the  years 
to  protect  students  at  these  institutions 
of  learning.  There  are  in  existence  to- 
day rules  and  regulations  that  are  rea- 
sonable ajid  are  necessary  for  the  order- 
ly conduct  of  amateur  athletics  mi  a 
domestic  level.  Such  reasonable  rules 
should  be  maintained,  particularly  where 
they  pertain  to  the  academic  status  of 
an  athlete.  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
changes  made  In  the  substitute  bill  in 
this  area  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  unfortunately  they  do  not  go 
far  enough. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  have,  in  this  bilj,  engaged  in  leg- 
islative overkill.  I  will  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  problem — but  I  remain  un- 
convinced that  we  need  legislation  this 
sweeping  to  deal  with  it. 

I  believe  there  may  be  sdtematives  to 
this  approach  that  have  not  been  ade- 
quately explored.  When  this  matter  was 
discussed  in  committee.  I  suggested  that 
since  the  most  serious  problems  seemed 
to  arise  from  disputes  between  organiza- 
tions what  we  needed  was  some  way  to 
settle  these  disputes.  I  suggested  that 
some  mechanism — patterned  after  the 
NLRA — or  other  dispute  resolving  agen- 
cy would  be  a  proper  mechanism.  Such 
a  mechanism  continues  to  seem  like  an 
avenue  that  should  be  fully  explored  be- 
fore we  go  off  the  deep  end. 

There  are  other  objections  that  I  could 
make  to  this  legislation.  For  instance,  it 
appears  now  that  the  Justice  Department 
fears  it  will  hamper  our  international 
.•standing — but  I  do  not  think  a  complete 
rendention  is  in  order  at  the  moment. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  so  no  one 
mistakes  my  position.  I  do  believe  there 
is  a  problem — and  I  have  been  appalled 
at  some  of  the  false  statements  and  mis- 
representation that  have  been  distributed 
about  this  legislation  In  some  quarters.  I 
am  not  impressed  with  tlieir  arguments 
and  hope  they  find  no  solace  in  my  po- 
sition because  my  attitude  toward  their 
shortcomings  has  not  changed.  Yet  I  do 
not  want  to  approve  what  is  bad  legisla- 
tion and  thereby  quite  possibly  create 
new  problems. 


I  have  nothing  but  respect  for  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  worked 
so  hard  for  this  bill  and  who  I  know 
are  quite  sincere  in  their  approval  of  it. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
amendments  may  be  offered  to  take  care 
of  some  of  my  objections  as  well  as  the 
objections  of  others.  I  will  attempt  to 
maintain  an  open  mind  toward  these 
amendments  if  they  are  forthcoming — 
perhaps  they  can  change  this  legislation 
enough  to  merit  support  on  final  pas- 
sage— though  at  this  time  I  rather  doubt 
it. 

I  hcq>e  so.  But  again,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  think  this  is  a  problem  that  de- 
serves our  attention.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  who  have  been  misleading  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  legislation 
should  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
maybe  final  action  wUl  not  be  taken  to- 
day, because  action  is  needed,  and  I  hope 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  legislatic» 
may  be,  there  will  be  action  very  shortly 
to  bring  a  solution  to  bear  on  this  prob- 
lem, which  has  doiied  American  athletes 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  both 
domestic  and  international  competition. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  the  S«iator 
from  Kentucky  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  rise  today  In  support  of  S. 
2365,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1973. 
I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  and  am  one 
of  the  three  primary  sponsors.  As  my 
colleagues  may  know,  S.  2365  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  six  Senators  and 
includes  what  we  consider  to  be  the  best 
elements  of  four  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation previously  introduced  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  conducted  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  amateur  sports  situation 
as  it  exists  today.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  a  number  of  active  and  retired  am- 
ateur athletes,  as  well  as  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  governing  bodies 
of  amateur  sports  in  the  United  States. 

The  problems  became  so  readily  evi- 
dent, so  blatantly  obvious  that  the  Sen- 
ators Involved  in  the  hearings  resolved 
to  work  together  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
many  serious  problems  facing  the  devel- 
opment of  amateur  athletics  in  this 
country.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings.  Sen- 
ators Pearson,  Tunnby,  Thtrmonb, 
Gravel  and  myself  decided  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  thousands 
of  young  athletes  in  America  to  join 
forces  and  attempt  to  develop  compre- 
hensive legislative  reform  In  this  area. 

The  result  of  those  efforts  is  8.  2365. 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  revitalize  the 
amateur  athletic  structure  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  step  in  committing 
the  U.S.  Government  to  a  program  for 
the  development  of  athletic  opportunities 
for  sdl  of  our  citizens  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue athletic  excellence.  This,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  the  end  result  that  all  of  us 
are  seeking  to  accomplish. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  passed  through  this  process  In  a  long 
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time.  If  some  of  the  statements  made 
about  this  bill  are  to  be  believed,  the 
sponsors  of  S.  2365  are  setting  out  to  ef- 
fectuate a  coup  d'etat  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union.  According  to  many  of 
those  assertions,  we  are  trying  to  extend 
Federal  control  over  every  highschool 
basketball  game,  the  New  Year's  day 
bowl  extravaganzas,  and  even  little 
league  baseball.  Furthermore,  those 
groups,  which  are  watching  their  long 
lived  dictatorships  over  amateur  athletics 
dissolve  are  claiming  that  S.  2365  would 
establish  a  massive  bureacracy  that 
would  thrust  its  tentacles  Into  every  as- 
pect of  amateur  athletics  in  America.  If 
this  bill  creates  a  bureaucracy  of  massive 
proportions,  then  most  every  one  of  us  is 
functioning  with  such  an  octopus  in  our 
offices.  The  maximum  staff  permitted  by 
this  legislation  Is  27. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  more  employees  than   that  on  his 
staff,  and  I  do  not  think  that  means  he 
has  a  massive  bureaucracy  over  ther«  in 
tiie  New  Senate  Office  Building.  And  I 
might  say,  Mr.  President,  to  digress  just 
tcmporarilj-,   that  if  every   coach   and 
every  responsible  athletic  director  who 
has  come  out  against  this  bill  and  totally 
misunderstood  it.  if  they  are  the  people 
who  are  teaching  our  athletes  today,  if 
they  are  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  act  as  instructors,  when  we  in  our  of- 
fices have  not  even  received  ^  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  the  report,  the 
only  thlnr  I  can  say  is  that,  like  the 
county  executive  in  my  own  county  who. 
after  the  University  of  Louisville  and  its 
groop  of  professors  decided  to  vote  out 
football,    came    to   the    rescue   of    that 
university  and  came  to  tlieir  aid  and 
assistance,  and  that  football  team  played 
in  a  bowl  game  last  year,  this  Senator 
somehow  just  cannot  get  that  matter  into 
perspective. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  momenf 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
have  noticed  since  this  legislaticHi  came 
out  of  the  Commltee  on  Commerce  is 
that  we  have  one  man,  Mr.  Walter  Myers, 
who  is  executive  director  of  the  NCAa] 
who  sends  letters,  apparently,  to  every 
college  that  is  a  member  of  the  NCAA 
and  every  coach  is  a  member  of  the 
NCAA,  indicating  that  this  represents  a 
Federal  takeover  of  the  collegiate  sports 
program  in  this  coimtry. 

We  have  seen  lobbying  of  Senators  by 
athletic  directors,  by  coaches,  and  by 
the  presidents  of  universities  across  the 
country,  saying  that  the  bm  is  bad.  I 
have  talked  personally  to  at  least  50  Sen- 
ators about  the  bill  and  every  one  has 
said  that  they  received  communications 
from  their  coaches  and  their  athletic  di- 
rectors. Some  of  them  said  they  would 
have  to  be  against  the  bill  not  because 
they  knew  something  about  the  bill  and 
opposed  it  on  Its  merits  but  because  the 
athletic  directors  were  against  It.  I  would 
point  out  to  Senators  that  under  the  biU, 
we  exempt  intercollegiate  sports  and  in- 
terscholastic  sports,  so  how  could  they  be 
opposed  to  the  legislation  when  they  are 
not  even  covered  by  the  legislation? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Sen- 


ator that  with  the  intelligence  and  the 
knowledge  that  Walter  Byers  exhibited 
to  the  co=\ches  that  elected  him  to  his 
position,  they  should  realize  what  an  ab- 
solute idiot  Walter  Byers  is  and  they 
should  simunarlly  fire  him  frtxn  his  posl- 
ticwi. 

Not  only  that,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  they  remember  it  was  this 
Senator  who  circulated  a  letter  one  week- 
end. We  started  on  a  Friday  and  circu- 
lated that  letter  to  as  many  Senators  as 
we  could,  to  get  their  signatures  on  it, 
so  that  we  could  present  It  to  Walter 
Byers  who  was  testifying  on  Monday  in 
the  House,  that  he  allow  athletes  under 
the  NCAA  rules  to  play  against  the  Rus- 
sian teams  so  that  we  could  have  a  com- 
petitive basketbsdl  series  in  the  United 
States. 

He  has  summarily  refused  because  It 
was  under  the  sanction  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  he  would  not  let  any 
ballplayers  play.  It  was  not  unUl  we 
hand-delivered  to  him  a  letter,  signed  by 
some  58  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  he 
relented  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  see  a  decent  basketball  se- 
ries between  the  Russian  nation  and  the 
United  States  in  which  we  were  victori- 
ous. If  he  had  not  done  so,  we  would  have 
lost  every  game  they  cwnpeted  for  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Byers 
is  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Kentucky  does 
not  refer  to  everyone  with  whom  he 
disagrees  as  being  an  idiot. 

Mr.  COOK.  Senator  Dole,  I  would 
only  state  to  you,  whether  he  is  a  con- 
stituent of  yours  or  not,  that  if  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  all  the  coaches  and  said  that 
this  is  what  the  bill  was  going  to  do,  he 
not  only  misrepresented  it  to  the  people 
he  represents,  but  he  knew  he  was  mis- 
representing it  because  he  was  aware  of 
the  import  of  this  bill,  obviously. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  has  been  talking  about 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Byers.  I  would 
like  to  see  such  a  letter  since  I  have  never 
had  such  a  communication. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
letter  from  the  NCAA,  to  all  member 
coaches,  to  presidents  of  universities 
asking  them  to  lobby  their  Senators  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  one  of  the  most  mas- 
tive  propaganda  campaigns,  because 
every  Senator  I  talked  to  said  he  had 
heard  from  his  coaches,  his  local 
coaches,  even  high  school  coaches  and 
from  university  presidents,  that  this  leg- 
islation was  going  to  be  a  Federal  stran- 
glehold on  collegiate  and  high  school 
sports  in  this  country,  when  the  bill  spe- 
cifically exempts  interscholastic  sports 
from  its  purview. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  come  closer  to  that 
now.  since  the  Senator  has  introduced 
the  subsUtute.  I  do  not  believe  that  S 
2365  exempted  them  without  this  change 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  biU  we  passed  out 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  exempted 
colleges  and  high  schools  from  its  pur- 
view. What  we  are  attempting  to  do  In 
the  legislation  tis  it  was  amended  and.  in 


some  of  the  amendments  we  will  be 
offering  as  committee  amendments,  is  to 
try  to  make  it  absolutely  clear — even 
though  it  is  clear  in  the  legislation — ab- 
solutely clear  that  we  have  no  intention 
formally  to  regulate  or  jiformally  to 
regiUate  interscholastic  or  tatercollegiate 
sports  in  this  country. 

I  might  say  that  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  passed  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  there  was  a  propaganda 
campaign  against  it  by  the  NCAA  and 
the  AAU,  in  which  they  called  this  the 
most  dangerous  Federal  legislation  to 
come  out  in  this  century,  that  it  would 
be  a  takeover  of  amateur  athletics  by 
a  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  that  it  was 
going  perhaps  to  involve  billions  of 
dollars  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  control  and  manipu-  » 
late  individuals.  ^ 

It  just  so  happens  that  this  legislation 
is  supported  by  every  amateur  athlete  I 
ever  talked  to.  It  is  probably  supported 
by  99  percent  of  the  amateur  athletes 
in  this  country.  It  is  supported  by  90 
percent  of  the  sports  writers  in  this 
country,  those  who  have  familiarity 
with  the  Olympic  games  and  interna- 
tional competition  in  the  sports  that 
would  be  covered  by  the  legislation. 

This  is  a  bill  designed  to  ventilate  a 
system  which  has  been  closed  for  too 
long.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  coaches 
and  the  coUege  presidents  would  not 
read  the  legislation  themselves  but  that 
they  would  take  a  handout  from  NCAA 
headquarters  which  is  controlled  by 
Walter  Byers  and  accept  that  as  gospel. 
That  is  what  we  are  faced  with.  I 
wonder  if  the  NCAA  controls  the  Senate? 
Prom  the  conversations  I  have  had,  it 
controls  the  attitudes  of  a  number  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dole)  that  I  used  unfor- 
tunate language  in  relation  to  Mr 
Byers.  I  will  not  take  it  out  of  the 
Record.  Since  I  have  been  here.  I  have 
never  taken  anything  out  of  the  Record. 
But  if  I  owe  Mr.  Byers  an  apology,  I  will 
give  it  to  him. 

But  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  in  all  fairness, 
having  dealt  with  this  subject  for  quite 
some  time  that  at  the  same  time  we  were 
sending  a  representative  to  the  NCAA  or 
to  the  university  to  participate,  we  had 
a  situation  in  Louisville  which  we  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "dirt  bowl"  and 
that  was  a  program  in  the  summertime 
put  on  by  the  city  and  county  recreation 
department  whereby  young  athletes 
from  the  University  of  Louisville,  or  if 
they  lived  in  Louisville,  from  Moorhead 
and  other  places,  or  the  University  of 
Kentucky  or  the  Indiana  University, 
where  they  could  go  down  and  play 
basketball,  and  where  they  were  teach- 
ing young  children  in  that  community 
and  they  were  working  with  young  chil- 
dren in  that  community. 

Because  a  court  was  set  aside  by  the 
city  and  county  board  of  recreation,  the 
NCAA  considered  that — through  Mr. 
Byers — as  a  sponsored  function  and 
would  not  let  those  young  men  partici- 
pate in  that  program,  and  prohibited  it, 
and  said  that  if  they  did.  they  would  not 
be  qualified  to  compete  with  their  coUe- 
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glate  basketball  teams  that  fall  in  regu- 
lar NCAA  competition. 

This.  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  just  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Byers  and  his  great  association  were  go- 
ing to  the  State  Department  to  get  money 
to  send  athletes  to  other  countries  so 
that  they  could  exhibit  their  athletes  to 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Just  Uke  the  amendment  the  other  day 
to  get  $15  miUion  so  that  we  did  not  send 
the  Blue  Angels  all  over  the  world  but 
kept  them  in  the  United  States  for  re- 
cruiting purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  the  Senator  has  had  them  in  his 
State,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  have 
them  in  my  State.  That  is  a  good  smaly- 
sis. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  like  to  give  it  to 
you  because  that  is  the  kind  of  situation 
we  have  been  contending  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  take  any  offense 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  apologize  to  him. 
I  honestly  would. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  only  met  Mr.  Byers  one  or 
two  times,  but  he  appears  to  hold  the  re- 
spect of  many  Kansans. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  you  had  seen  example 
after  example  after  example  as  I  have, 
the  way  young  athletes  in  this  country 
have  been  treated  as  a  result  of  the  hier- 
archy of  that  organization,  then  the  Sen- 
ator could  make  a  better  analysis  of  that 
operation. 

Let  us  be  very  fair  about  it,  because  it 
gets  rather  disturbing  when  athletes 
come  in  and  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee— and  I  would  suggest  to  members  of 
the  committee  that  they  read  that  report 
l)ecause  it  gets  rather  unfortimate  when 
we  read  about  institutions  that  are  more 
interested  In  having  85,000  seats  at  8 
bucks  apiece  than  they  are  in  having 
decent  athletic  fswiilities  on  their  very 
own  campuses.  And  when  we  have  the 
situation  with  the  Olympics  where  they 
asked  every  candidate  who  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  U.S.  Olympics  to  come 
all  the  way  to  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  they  did  not  give  them  one  dime  to 
get  there,  they  did  not  give  them  one 
dime  to  eat  while  they  were  there.  But  the 
U.S.  Oljmipic  Committee,  sure  in  the 
world,  charged  everyone  to  come  into  the 
stadium  to  see  those  young  American 
athletics  compete  in  sports  with  the 
Olympic  teams,  while  they  were  eating 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  or  maybe  a 
hot  dog.  smd  Lord  only  knows  where  they 
were  sleeping.  But  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  made  money  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  made  a  lot  of  money, 
but  the  kids  did  not  get  one  penny  to  go 
all  the  way  to  the  west  coast  to  compete. 
A  member  of  the  NCAA  in  good  stand- 
ing, the  University  of  Michigan,  got  $60,- 
000  for  its  athletic  fund  as  a  result  of 
the  Olympics  being  out  tliere,  and  not 
one  candidate  for  the  US.  Olympic  track 
and  field  events  got  so  much  as  a  hot  dog 
from  the  university  or  the  U.S.  OljTnpic 
Committee. 

Rather  than  refute  the  specific  charges 
and  exaggerations  which  have  charac- 
terized the  lobbj^ng  effort  against  this 
bill,  I  wUl  outline  briefly  the  construc- 
tive maimer  In  which  S.  2365  approach- 
es the  problems  plaguing  amateur  ath- 
letics, and  the  reasons  why  it  received 


such  broad  based  support  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  where  not  one  vote 
was  cast  against  it. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  retarded 
progress  in  amateur  development  is  a 
paucity  of  athletic  representation  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  sport.  S.  2365  reme- 
dies this  situation  by  requiring  that  any 
sports  orgajiization  which  holds  an  in- 
ternational franchise  must  vest  at  least 
SO  percent  of  its  voting  power  in  athletes. 
This  will  insure  that  all  athletes  have 
a  say  in  the  selection  of  coaches  and 
other  policy  matters  concerning  inter- 
national competition. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Olympic  games. 
We  certainly  need  this,  after  the  last 
fiasco  the  United  States  went  through 
at  the  world  Olympic  games.  This  study 
will  include  the  structure  and  oper::tion 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  se- 
lection of  coaches  and  attiletes  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States,  and  any  other 
factors  which  bear  on  our  Olympic  effort. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  of  my  colleagues  that  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
under  the  statute,  have  tenure  in  per- 
petuity. It  means  they  are  never  called 
to  task ;  they  are  never  reviewed  relative 
to  their  activities.  They  are  appointed, 
and  they  stay  forever. 

The  record  we  have  seen  regarding 
members  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
indicates  that  they  do,  in  fact,  stay 
forever. 

In  light  of  the  many  well-documented 
mistakes  and  tragedies  of  the  20th 
Olympiad  in  Munich,  such  a  timely  re- 
view is  essential  if  our  effort  in  Montreal 
in  1976  is  to  do  justice  to  the  potential 
of  our  athletes. 

One  of  the  truly  deplorable  aspects  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  eternal  feud  between  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
These  two  monoliths  have  fought  for 
supremtujy  over  amateur  sports  in  Amer- 
ica for  nearly  50  years.  Efforts  at  arbi- 
tration and  mediation  have  all  met 
similar  fates.  The  last  attempt  at  resolv- 
ing this  conflict  was  made  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Commerce  Committee  In 
1965.  Vice  President  Hiunphrey  estab- 
lished the  Kheel  Commission,  headed  by 
Theodore  Kheel,  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  labor  mediators.  After  2  years  of 
hard  work,  the  commission  issued  rec- 
ommendations which  were  ignored  by  the 
NCAA.  And  the  feud  continues  to  this 
day. 

It  seriously  jeopardized  the  series  of 
basketball  games  against  the  Russians 
national  team  this  summer,  and  probably 
was  responsible  for  the  U.S.  track  loss 
to  the  Soviets  in  Richmond,  Va.,  earlier 
this  year.  S.  2365  resolves  the  problem 
of  sanctioning  wars  by  prescribing  the 
conditions  under  which  any  sporting 
event  subject  to  the  SM:t  must  be  sanc- 
tioned or  certified.  The  terms  essentially 
follow  those  of  the  Kheel  Commission 
report  of  1968. 

S.  2365  also  provides  for  research  Into 
certain  areas  of  athletics  which  Is  now 
seriously  deficient.  These  are  the  areas 
of  safety  and  health  and  athletic 
facUiUes. 


When  the  young  women  athletes  of 
the  United  States  had  to  compete  against 
each  other  before  they  went  to  Europe 
to  compete  in  the  Oljonplcs,  they  were 
placed  in  a  facility  in  one  of  the  t>oroughs 
in  New  York.  That  track  had  such  a  short 
off-nm  that  when  they  got  through  run- 
ning the  hundred  yards,  or  whatever  it 
was,  the  young  ladies  had  to  crash  up 
against  a  brick  wall. 

They  finally  had  to  get  some  pads  and 
put  them  against  the  wall  so  that  the 
young  women  who  were  trying  to  break 
the  world  records  did  not  have  to  break 
an  arm,  a  ,ihoulder,  or  a  leg  by  banging 
up  against  a  solid  brick  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  track. 

The  bill  imposes  no  regulatory  au- 
thority, but  would,  is  hoped,  assist  the 
entire  sports  spectriun  in  lessening  the 
physical  and  mental  risks  inherent  in 
athletic  competitiwi,  and  also  provide 
new  methods  for  constructing  and  uti- 
lizing athletic  facilities.  »< 
PinaUy,  the  Amateur  AthleUc  Act  of  | 
1973  establishes  a  National  Sports  De- 
velopment Poimdation.  The  foundation  • 
would  use  private  contributions,  matched 
by  Federal  funds,  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunity for  athletic  participation  to  those 
Americans  for  whom  such  participation 
has  heretofore  been  impossible.  It  would 
also  provide  assistance  in  encouraging 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  mi- 
nor sports  in  America. 

These  positive  aspects  of  S.  2365  have 
somehow  been  overlooked  by  most  of  the 
sports  establishment,  which  always  re- 
sents any  trespass  on  its  private  estate. 
Yet  the  very  athletes  who  are  the  focal 
points  of  this  entire  question  are  in 
nearly  unsuiimous  support  of  the  pro- 
posal. No  one  should  be  deceived  as  to 
the  diligence  and  caution  which  went 
into  the  drafting  of  this  bill.  The  pub- 
Uc  outcry  now  being  heard  from  the 
spdrts  hierarchies  is  only  the  last  gasp 
of  an  era  which  can  no  longer  serve  our 
NaUon  and  our  athletes.  S.  2365  will  pro- 
vide new  life  for  amateur  sports  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  and  other  sponsors  of  S.  2365, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  and  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Giurrm),  who  . 
filed  additional  views  in  the  committee  ' 
report. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  quarrels  with 
the  basic  objective  which  the  commit- 
tee bill  was  intended  to  achieve.  As  I 
understand,  the  first  objective  is  a  fun- 
damental reform  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee.  Certainly  everyone  agrees 
that  that  should  be  done. 

The  seccmd  objective  is  to  end  disputes 
among  organizations  which  govern  ama- 
teur sports  In  this  country.  I  think  it  has 
been  demcmstrated  from  the  statem^its 
already  made  that  that  needs  to  be  done. 
The  third  objective  to  encoaruge  the 
development  of  amateur  athletic  and 
physical  fitness  progrsims  Is  also  laud- 
able. There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
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There  are  many  things  that  need  to 
be  done.  Yet  there  may  also  be  differ- 
ences, as  there  are  In  almost  all  cwitro- 
versial  matters,  In  how  we  should  go 
about  doing  them. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill.  Per- 
haps some  of  us,  as  we  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  being  so  vigilant,  so  dili- 
gent, as  we  should  have  been,  of  not 
paying  aiough  heed  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation, will  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  make 
statements  and  propose  other  amend- 
ments. That  is  what  some  of  us  intend 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(m.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S  2365.  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1973.  lists  three  basic 
goals  which  the  committee  biU  was  In- 
tended to  achieve.  The  three  goals  are: 
First,  fundamental  reform  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee:  second,  an  end  to 
disputes  among  organizations  which 
govern  amateur  sports  in  this  country, 
and  third.  Federal  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  amateur  sports  and  physi- 
cal fitness.  I  also  support  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  but  feel  they  can 
be  reached  through  less  complicated  leg- 
islation and  with  much  less  Federal  in- 
volvement. 

AMATKtTK    SPORTS    ASSOCIATION    BOAKO 

The  Eunendment  I  now  offer  would 
create  an  Amateur  Sports  Association 
Board  which  through  its  chartering  pow- 
ers would  be  able  to  restructure  the 
membership  of  the  U£.  Olmypic  Com- 
mittee and  Insure  that  our  national 
sports  federations  are  responsive  to  and 
representative  of  the  U.S.  athletes  in- 
volved in  the  sport  they  represent  in 
international  competition.  The  amend- 
ment also  includes  an  amateur  athletes 
bill  of  rights  which  assures  that  no  U.S. 
Sports  Association,  amateur  sport  group, 
or  operator  can  unreasonably  deny  him 
the  opportunity  to  compete  in  events 
sanctioned  or  organized  by  another  as- 
sociation or  group.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  help  resolve  the  disputes  whch 
have  sTirfaced  among  organizations 
which  govern  amateur  athletics  and  is 
intended  to  insure  that  the  association 
always  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
athletic  membership.  In  this  same  vein 
the  amendment  includes  within  its  char- 
tering provisions  language  which  would 
require  that  any  applicant  requesting  a 
charter  as  a  U^.  sports  association 
must  demonstrate  that  its  board  of  di- 
rectors or  governing  body  will  at  all 
times  include  among  its  voting  members 
not  less  than  two  Individuals  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  amateur  athletic 
competition  as  competitors  in  the  sport 
of  ttie  association,  and  that  the  voting 
power  held  by  such  individiials  is  not 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  voting 
power  of  the  board  or  governing  body. 
In  this  way  the  associations  are  re- 
quired to  have  more  direct  representa- 


tion of  its  active  amateur  athletic  par- 
ticipants, a  factor  which  should  encour- 
age the  associations  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  athletes'  needs  and  less  con- 
cerned with  organizational  disputes  and 
power  struggles. 

The  third  provision  of  the  amendment 
would  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion cm  the  Obrmplc  Oames  to  re- 
view our  participation  in  the  Olympic 
games  and  determine  how  our  participa- 
tion in  the  program  might  be  enhanced. 
A  similar  provision  is  included  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee. 

The  fourth  major  section  of  my 
amendment  would  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Sports  Information  Center  which  in  con- 
junction with  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  would 
locate,  collect,  review,  organize,  publish, 
and  disseminate  information  and  data 
related  to  amateur  athletics.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  on  issues  of  Importance 
to  amatein-  athletics.  In  siddltlon.  much 
of  the  work  we  are  doing  within  the 
United  States  is  being  duplicated  in 
other  countries.  The  Amateur  Athletic 
Information  Center  would  be  charged 
with  locating  relevant  information,  both 
domestically  and  on  an  international 
basis,  regarding  issues  of  importance  to 
amateur  athletics. 

The  Center  could  then  serve  as  a  single 
source  which  someone  might  contact  in 
order  to  tap  the  wealth  of  information 
that  has  already  been  developed  on  any 
single  topic. 

COORDINATE  EXtSTINO  nfTORMATION 

The  committee  bill  reflects  specific  in- 
terest in  two  special  areas  of  amateur 
athletics  by  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
Division  of  Facilities  and  a  Division  of 
Sports  Health  and  Safety  under  the 
Board.  The  Information  Center  sdso  em- 
phasizes these  topics  but  rather  than  au- 
thorizing new  studies,  would  coordinate 
existing  efforts  in  these  areas:  and  there 
are  many  efforts  underway  in  these 
areas.  For  example: 

First.  Executive  Order  11562 — Sep- 
tember 29.  1970 — charges  the  Presidents 
Coimcil  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
responsibilities  to  develop  and  coordi- 
nate 'a  national  program  for  physical 
fitness  and  sports,"  including  responsi- 
bilities to  coordinate  related  Federal 
services  and  programs,  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  research  in  the  areas  of  physi- 
cal fitness  and  sports  performance,  to  im- 
prove school  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion programs  and  to  enhance  oppor- 
timltles  for  participation  In  physical  fit- 
ness and  sports  activities. 

Second.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act — Public  Law  92-573 — established  a 
Federal  regulatory  commission  with 
power  to  investigate  and  regulate  the 
safety  of  "consumer  products"  sold  or 
distributed  to  a  consumer,  for  use  in  or 
around  a  home  or  school,  in  recreation  or 
otherwise.  The  Commission  Is  presently 
considering  a  petition  to  develop  a  con- 
simier  product  safety  standard  with  re- 
gard to  artificial  turf  used  on  athletic 
fields  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that  it 
will  consider  the  development  of  stand- 


ards for  other  athletic  equipment,  such 
as  helmets,  in  the  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Third.  The  National  Electronic  Injury 
Surveillance  System — NEISS — operat- 
ing imder  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  reports  product-related  In- 
Jury  cases  treated  in  a  representative, 
nationwide  sample  of  hospitals.  Under 
product  category  P1200.  injuries  related 
to  sports  and  recreational  equipment — 
for  example,  product  description  1245 
Ice  skates — are  detailed. 

Fourth.  The  National  Operating  Com- 
mittee on  Safety  and  Athletic  Equip- 
ment— NOCSAE — the  NCAA  Committee 
on  Competitive  Safeguards  and  Medical 
Aspects  of  Sports,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  State  Hl«:h  School  Associations' 
Subcommittee  on  Safety  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Equipment,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  cd  Medical  Aspects  of 
Sports — which  includes  representatives 
of  all  school-college  athletic  administra- 
tive organizations — are  private  organiza- 
tions reg\ilarly  engaged  in  developing 
improved  athletic  safety  standards, 
practices  and  equipment.  As  one  aspect 
of  this  work,  the  NFSHSA  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Aspects  of  Sports  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  pub- 
lish ten  monthly  comments  annually  on 
the  work  of  the  NFSHSA  s  Safety  and 
Equipment  Subcommittees. 

Fifth.  The  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  in  particular 
the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health, 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  mental  health 
programs,  including  research  programs 
in  the  areas  of  mental  health.  This  same 
agency  has  responsibilities  regarding 
programs  directed  at  drug  abuse.  The  In- 
stitute's National  Clearinghouse  for 
Drug  Abuse  Information  collects  and  dis- 
tributes published  information  regarding 
drug  abuse. 

Sixth.  The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  is  presently  conducting  hear- 
ings and  developing  a  record  regarding 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  by  athletes. 

Seventh.  Athletic  facilities  are  annual- 
ly cataloged  in  several  private  publica- 
tions, such  as  the  Bluebook  of  College 
Athletics  published  by  the  Rohrich  Cor- 
poration. 

Eighth.  The  Naticxial  Association  of 
Collegiate  Athletic  Directors  each  year 
conducts  workshops  in  the  planning,  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  athletic  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Information  Center  Incorporates 
the  basic  concepts  included  in  the  two 
divisions  which  the  committee  bill  would 
establish  under  the  n.S.  Amateur 
Sports  Board.  However,  the  center 
I  am  proposing  would  be  totally  oriented 
toward  locating  and  malting  available 
information  in  which  amateur  athletics 
has  a  definite  interest.  It  would  not  have 
the  staff  or  resources  to  initiate  its  own 
studies  or  develop  reports  on  specific  Is- 
sues, but  instead  is  intended  to  locate  in- 
formation which  has  already  been  de- 
veloped so  that  it  might  be  readily  avail- 
able for  those  in  need  of  this  information. 

The  Information  Center  under  my 
amendment  would  be  situated  In  the 
Department  of  HEW  rather  than  under 
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the  Amateur  Sports  Board.  In  HEW,  it 
could  coordinate  its  activities  with  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  which  is  already  working  to 
promote  physical  fitness  and  disseminate 
information  which  will  encourage  better 
utlllzatian  of  athletic  facilities  and  im- 
prove safety  in  athletic  competition.  In 
fact,  a  seminar  on  these  very  topics  Is 
being  conducted  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity in  Manhattan,  Kans.,  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  this  weekend. 

FUND  AND  UTIUZK  EXISTINO  PROGRAMS 

A  major  provision  included  in  the 
committee  bill  which  Is  lacking  In  the 
amendment  I  propose  is  the  section 
which  would  establish  a  National  Sports 
Development  Foundation.  As  proposed 
by  the  committee,  the  Foundation  would 
gather  a  $100  million  tnist  corpus — 50 
percent  Federal  funds  and  50  percent 
private  funds — and  the  Interest  from 
this  corpus  which  would  amount  to  some 
$8  to  $10  million  annually  would  be 
available  to  promote  the  development  of 
amateur  athletics  across  the  coimtry.  I 
would  definitely  agree  with  the  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Foundation  proposal,  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  an 
additional  program  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  ties  up  $50  million  in 
Federal  money  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
these  additional  moneys  might  better  be 
spent  on  an  on-going  Federal  program 
which  helps  serve  the  needs  of  amateur 
athletics.  There  are  many  programs  cur- 
rently functioning  which  provide  assist- 
ance for  both  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities and  the  operation  of  sports  pro- 
grams. The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion budgets  over  $180  million  annually 
for  the  construction  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  across  the  country.  Com- 
munity indoor  sports  facilities  would  be 
eligible  for  funding  under  the  Better 
Communities  Act.  For  the  operation  of 
sports  programs,  every  community  in  the 
coimtry  receives  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  which  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  private  funds  are  also 
available  to  meet  the  costs  of  operating 
spwrts  programs  across  the  coimtry.  The 
Kennedy  Foundation  assisted  and  pro- 
moted the  handicapped  Olympics  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  NCAA  colleges 
alone  annually  subsidize  their  sports 
programs  at  a  cost  of  $49.5  million.  The 
National  Summer  Youth  Program  which 
received  a  $3  million  Federal  grant  as 
well  as  private  funding  and  donated 
facilities  provided  by  some  105  colleges 
operated  a  health,  recreation,  and  edu- 
cation program  for  disadvantaged  youth 
in  some  70  cities  and  35  States  across  the 
country. 

I  would  agree  that  there  may  beTneed 
for  further  development  of  programs 
along  these  lines,  but  it  would  seem  that 
we  can  get  the  best  utUlzation  of  the 
Federal  dollar  If  we  expand  existing  pro- 
grams or  provide  Information  to  com- 
munities so  they  can  better  use  existing 
facilities  and  resources  rather  than  es- 
tablish a  new  Federal  program  and  bu- 
reaucratic and  administrative  structures 
that  go  along  with  it.  Thus,  while  I  would 
support    the    purposes    of    the    Sports 


Foundation,  I  feel  the  ends  can  best  be 
accomplished  in  other  ways. 

L^lUTKD  FEDERAL   INVOLVEMENT 

The  substitute  amendment  contains 
the  elements  necessary  to  deal  with  basic 
structural  problems  which  have  plagued 
U.S.  participation  in  international 
amateur  sports,  without  excessively 
imposing  the  Federal  Government  on 
amateur  sports.  It  would  establish  a 
Federal  board  with  specific  authority 
only  to  preside  over  a  reorganizaticm  of 
unrepresentative  holders  of  franchises 
from  international  federations,  and 
which,  after  this  reorganization  had  been 
accomplished  and  in  effect  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  would  be  dissolved. 
Thus,  there  would  be  effective  action  but 
no  permanent  Federal  amateur  sports 
establishment. 

LIMIT   POWERS  OP  THR   BOARD 

In  contrast,  the  present  text  of  S  2365 
would  establish  a  permanoit  Federal 
amateur  sports  bureacracy,  including  an 
Amateur  Sports  Board  with  authority  not 
only  to  reorganize  the  intemational 
sports  franchise  holders,  but  with  many 
additional  authorities,  the  total  effect  of 
which  is  pervasive  Federal  Government 
involvement  in  and  regulation  of  ama- 
teur athletics  in  this  country.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Board  Is  expanded  by  two 
Divisions  with  responsibilities  in  the 
areas  of  athletic  facilities  and  athletic 
health  and  safety.  It  would  be  given 
broad  powers  to  make  inquiries  regard- 
ing athletics  and  physical  fitness  gener- 
ally, to  impose  any  condition  an  organi- 
zations chartered  to  hold  Intemational 
franchises,  to  take  any  action  necessary 
to  advance  amateur  athletic  competition 
and  rulemaking  powers  to  issue  any  reg- 
ulations it  may  find  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  these  responsibilities.  Such 
provisions  would  charter  an  agency  to 
occupy  the  oitlre  field  of  amateur  ath- 
letics. 

The  substitute  would  not  grant  the 
Board  these  additional  broad  powers, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  sup- 
posed principal  function.  It  would  not 
expand  the  Board's  staff  with  two  large 
operating  Divisions.  Nor  would  it  estab- 
lish still  another  Federal  body,  the  Na- 
tional Sports  Development  Foundation, 
proposed  by  S.  2365. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  OM  OLYMPIC  CAMXS 

The  substitute  would  set  up  a  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  President  to 
study  the  Olympics  and  the  manner  In 
which  U.S.  participation  is  organized, 
and  to  make  specific  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  legiiHW^ 
tiMi,  if  necessary,  regarding  appropriate 
reforms.  After  discharging  these  re^xtn- 
sibllities  the  Olympic  Commission  would 
go  out  of  existence.  These  provisions  are 
basically  the  same  as  the  present  text  of 
S.  2365,  with  the  exception  that  S.  2365 
would  authorize  the  Amateur  Sports 
Board  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
study  commission. 

ATBIXTRS'    BOX    OP    RIGHTS 

Finally,  the  substitute  contains  an 
"Amateur  Athletes'  Bill  of  Rights"  pro- 
vision which  would  ensure  that  amateur 
athletes  would  not  arbitrarily  lie  pre- 
vented from  competing  in  international 
competition.  No  sports  group  would  be 


able  under  this  provision  to  withhold 
athletes  from  maJor  intemational  com- 
petition for  the  purposes  of  organiza- 
tional aggrandizement.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  provision  would  permit  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  educational 
institutions  to  have  and  enforce  reason- 
able rules  for  the  protection  of  student- 
athletes.  Surely  such  policies  which  do 
in  fact  promote  the  physical  or  educa- 
tional welfare  of  student-athletes  should 
be  permitted  to  stand. 

In  contrast,  the  present  language  in 
comparable  provisions  of  S.  2365  would 
endanger  rules,  such  as  playing  and 
practice  limitations  and  provisions  for 
approval  of  outside  competitions  in  high- 
pressure  sports,  which  have  operated  to 
protect  student-athletes  and  institutions 
from  exploitation  by  outside  promoters. 
The  schools  and  colleges  have  expressed 
great  concern  that  these  provisions  will 
erode  or  destroy  systems  of  regulation 
which  they  have  developed  over  the  years 
in  response  to  various  abuses,  abuses 
which  were  bad  for  amateur  athletes  and 
for  the  high  school-college  athletic  pro- 
grams which  provide  athletic  instruction 
and  competition  for  so  many  of  this 
country's  youth.  They  have  also  been 
concerned  that  the  bill's  provisions 
would  make  substantial  inroads  into  the 
autonomy  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions by  giving  a  Federal  board  author- 
ity to  review  their  athletic  rules  and 
policies  and  determine  whether  they  are 
reasonable  and  educational.  The  substi- 
tute would  leave  these  Issues  to  the  courts 
rather  than  a  Federal  regulatory  agency. 
By  providing  that  actions  may  be 
brought  not"only  by  the  athlete  person- 
ally, but  also  on  his  behalf  by  any  sports 
club  or  association  to  which  he.  his  in- 
stitution, or  his  coach  belongs  and  by 
specifying  that  attorney's  fees  may  be 
awarded.  It  ensures  that  there  will  be 
ready  access  to  the  courts. 

In  sum,  the  substitute  proposes  a  mini- 
mum of  intervention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  amateur  sports,  while  at  the 
same  time  promising  effective  action  di- 
rected to  the  real  problem  areas  which 
have  affected  this  country's  intemational 
sports  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  I  would 
hope  that  if  some  agreement  can  be 
reached  and  the  bill  goes  back  to  com- 
mittee, it  will  come  back  to  the  Senate 
in  a  form  that  can  be  passed  and  giren 
broad  suK>ort.  I  do  not  mind  saying  I 
have  been  contacted  by  college  coaches, 
high  school  coaches,  and  athletic  direc- 
tors. I  do  not  dismiss  their  comments 
out  of  hand.  I  do  not  describe  them  as  a 
special  interest  group.  I  do  not  beUeve  in 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
had  much  contact  with  this  group  of 
m«i.  For  the  most  part  they  are  out- 
standing men.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  young  men  they  coach.  So  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  listen  to  their  views.  I 
do  not  ascribe  to  them  any  evU  intent, 
nor  do  I  believe  they  have  been  taken  in 
by  some  letter  sent  by  someone. 

I  believe  the  coaches  of  America  are 
intelligent  men  and  I  do  not  beliere  they 
can  be  used  by  any  group  or  groups  in 
an  effort  to  foster  some  legislatkin  that 
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wotild  be  against  the  best  Interest  of  the 
American  athlete. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  side. 

ExHiBrr  1 
KititTDMxm  (at  TUB  Natttkx  or  a  SuBairiuTE) 
(Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  to  S. 
2365.  a  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  as  It  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  organized  amateur  athletic  oompetlUon 
within  tfae  United  States  and  the  participa- 
tion of  American  athletes  In  International 
amateur  athletic  competition) 

StrUce  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1973'. 

FINDINGS 

Skc.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  rigorous  amateur 
athleUc  program  that  will  Held  the  beet  po«- 
sible  teams,  with  the  assistance  of  the  moot 
competent  administration  and  ooacblng 
available.  In  Olympic  games  and  other  In- 
ternational competition  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  represented  and  which  will  achieve 
broMl  participation  by  amateur  athletes  In 
Olympic  games  and  other  International  com- 
petition: 

(b)  It  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  the 
Umted  States  be  effectively  represented  in 
international  federations  governing  amateur 
athletic  competitions  by  organizations  which 
represent  the  athletes  and  organizations  In 
the  Umted  States  conducting  active  national 
programs  In  the  sports  concerned; 

(c»  It  Is  appropriate  to  ensure  that  par- 
ticipation on  amateur  athletic  teams  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  International 
competition  is  not  restricted  by  sports  groups 
and  operators  through  agreements,  practices, 
and  procedures  not  reasonably  necessary  to 
promote  the  physical,  moral,  and  educational 
welfare  of  amateur  athletes:    * 

(d)  the  Act  of  Congress  by  which  the 
United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee  was  cre- 
ated as  a  federally  chartered  corporation  ex- 
pressly reserves  to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
alter  or  amend  the  charter;  and 

(e)  an  evaluation  Is  required  of  the  form 
of  organization  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  participate  most  effecUvely 
in  the  Olympic  games  and  provide  leadership 
In  accomplishing  action  to  assure  that  futtire 
games  will  be  organized  and  conducted  In  a 
manner  which  will  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  high  Ideals  of  the  games  and 
promote  international  friendship  and  good 
will  through  athletic  competition  between 
Individuals. 

DU  IN  I'l  lOIf  s 

Sk.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "amateur  athlete"  means  a  person  who 
participates  m  athletics  for  physical,  mental, 
social,  or  educational  benefits  he  derives 
therefrom,  to  whom  athletics  Is  an  avocation, 
and  who  has  not  accepted  compensation  or 
the  promise  of  compensation  for  such  partici- 
pation The  term  "compensation"  shall  not 
Include  scholarships  or  grants  in  aid  con- 
sistent with  the  rulea  of  any  secondary 
school,  or  coUege  or  other  Institution  of  high- 
er learning,  or  the  payment  or  reimbursement 
of  actual  expenses  of  an  amateur  athlete; 

(b)  "athletics"  means  physical  sports  fol- 
lowing prescribed  rules  in  which  amateur 
athletes  participate; 

fc)  -Board"  means  the  United  States  Ama- 
tetir  Sports  Association  Board; 

(d)  "coach"  means  a  person  who  teaches. 
trains,  or  supervtaes  amateur  athletes  or 
athletics,  whether  or  not  he  receives  remu- 
neration therefor. 

(e)  "commerce"  means  commerce,  trans- 
POTtatlon.  transmission,  or  communication 
between  any  place  \n  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof,  or  between  places  In  the 
■ame  State  through  any  place  outside  thereof 
or  whoUy  within  the  District  of  Columbia: 
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(f)  "Institution"  means  any  secondary 
school.  coUege,  or  other  institution  of  higher 
learning,  club,  or  similar  body,  which  orga- 
nizes or  supervises  amateur  athletes  or  em- 
ploys coaches; 

(g)  "mternatlonal  competition"  means  the 
Olympic  games,  the  pan-American  games, 
and  other  amateur  competition  In  which  m- 
dlvlduals  or  teams,  officially  representing  the 
UnUed  States,  compete  with  or  against  In- 
dividuals or  teams  officially  representing  any 
foreign  nation  or  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
thereof; 

(h)  "operator"  means  a  person,  organiza- 
tion, association,  federation,  or  other  private 
entity,  whether  or  not  Incorporated,  which 
conducts,  sponsors,  or  promotes  any  amateur 
athletic  contest,  meet,  or  tournament, 
whether  or  not  such  entity  receives  remuner- 
ation therefor,  but  such  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  SUte,  or  any  Institution  specified  In  sub- 
section (f); 

(I)  "sport  group"  means  a  private  orgs- 
nlzaUon,  association,  or  federation,  whether 
or  not  mcorporated.  whose  members  or  afflU- 
ates  are  amateur  athletes,  cotiches.  institu- 
tions, or  operators,  and  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  approve  or  sanction,  or  super- 
vise under  established  rules,  the  conduct  of 
amateur  athletic  contests,  meets,  or  tourna- 
ments; 

(J)  "SUte"  means  each  of  the  several 
SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  American  Samoa;  and 

(k)  "United  SUtes  Sports  AssoclatftMi" 
means  a  corporation  not  for  profit  which 
holds  a  charter  granted  under  section  loa  by 
the  Board. 

TITLE   I— UNITED  STATES   AMATEUR 
SPORTS  ASSOCIATION  BOARD 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF   BOARD 


a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members 
for  a  concurrent  term  of  one  year.  No  mem- 
ber who  serves  as  Chairman  may  succeed 
himself  as  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  whenever  the  Chair- 
man is  absent  or  disabled  from  performing 
hla  duties  as  a  member. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

(4)  The  Board  shaU  have  a  seal  which 
shall  be  judicially  recognized. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  first  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  fifth 
member  U  appointed  and  thereafter  shall 
meet  on  call  of  the  Chairman  or  upon  writ- 
ten demand  of  not  less  than  three  members, 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each  year. 

(d)  With  the  consent  of  at  least  three 
other  members,  the  Chairman  may  appoint 
an  ExecuUve  Director  and  such  additional 
employees  as  the  Board  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  duties.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  and  shall  be  comp>ensated  at  a  rate  to 
be  determined  by  the  Board,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title 
6,  United  SUtes  Code  The  Board  shall  main- 
tain an  office  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximum  dally  rate  for 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  tiUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
each  day  (including  traveltlme)  spent  In  the 
active  performance  of  their  duties  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  receive  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

(f )  The  Board  shaU  cease  to  exist  as  at  the 
close  of  December  31,  1978. 

FUNCTION    or    THE    BOARD 


Src.  101.  (a)  There  is  esUbllahed  m  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Amateur  Sports  Association  Board. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  members,  se- 
lected for  their  demonstrated  excellence. 
abUlty.  knowledge,  and  experience  In  the  field 
of  amateur  sports,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  three 
members  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party.  One  memlier  shall  be  an 
amateur  athlete  who  has.  within  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  years,  engaged  In  international 
amateur  athletic  competition  sanctioned  by 
the  appropriate  organization.  No  member 
shall  have  been,  nor  serve  during  his  term 
of  office  as.  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee  or  any 
national  or  mternatlonal  athletic  sporU- 
govemlng  body.  No  individual  shall  be  ellgl- 
ble  for  appointment  who  has  previously 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  A  member 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)(1)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  except  that — 

(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  t)e  appomted  for  terms  ending  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  two 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  terms  ending  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  ending  three  years  after  such 
date; 

(B)  no  member  appointed  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor  shall  serve  under  such  appoint- 
ment beyond  the  end  of  such  unexpired 
term  (except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C));  and 

(C)  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  unUl  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualified,  but  such 
poet  term  service  shaU  not  be  for  a  period 
greater  than  nmety  days. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 


Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  application  made  by 
any  corporation  meeting  the  requlremeuU  of 
section  103.  including  any  requirements  Im- 
posed by  the  Board  through  regulations,  the 
Board  may  Issue  a  charter  to  that  corpora- 
tion designaUng  It  a  United  SUtes  Sports 
Association  with  authority  regarding  United 
SUtes  participation  In  mternatlonal  com- 
petition for  that  sport  or  sports. 

•(b)   In   carrying   out   Its   function   under 
subsection  (a),  the  Board  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  applications  for  charters,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  will 
Issue,  amend,  suspend,  or  revoke  a  charter, 
operaUon  under  a  charter,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  necessary,  and 

(2)  to  take  whatever  other  action  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  charters  granted  by  It  and  in 
order  to  further  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion by  United  SUtes  citizens  In  Interna- 
tional competition  having  due  regard  for 
international  amateur  sports  rules. 
Actions  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  US.C,  ch.  5). 

(c)(1)  Prior  to  granUng  any  charter  the 
Board  shall  hold  a  bearing  thereon  ptirsuant 
to  section  654  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  burden  shall  be  on  the  applicant  sporU 
association  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  that  it  is  fairly  represenUtlve  of 
the  athletes  and  of  sporU  groups  and  insti- 
tutions conducting  national  programs  In- 
volving regularly  scheduled  practice  and 
competition  throughout  the  usual  competi- 
tive season  In  the  sport  concerned  and  that 
It  Is  otherwise  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  a  United  SUtes  Sports  Association. 
The  applicant  sporU  assocUtlon  shall  be  re- 
quested to  provide  evidence  that  it  U  quali- 
fied to  receive  recognition  by  the  approprlau 
international  sporU  association  as  the  United 
SUtes  organlzaUon  responsible  for  certifying 
the  amateur  sutus  of  United  SUtes  athlete* 
and  approving  United  SUtes  Uams  for  in- 
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tamatlonal  competition  In  Its  sport.  The  ap- 
proprlau mumatlonal  sporU  asaoclatlon 
Shall  be  requested  by  the  Board  to  submit 
lU  views  regartUng  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  association,  but  the  failure  of  an 
mternatlonal  sports  association  to  recognize 
or  sUte  it  will  recognize  the  applicant  aaeo- 
clatlon  shall  not  be  cause  for  withholding  a 
charter, 
j  (3)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  on  lU  own 
motion  or  on  the  application  of  an  Inter- 
ested party  review  all  matters  related  to  the 
activities  of  an  association  and  shall  take 
such  action  as  it  deems  appropriate  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  placing  conditions 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  association's 
charter  or  withdrawing  the  charter. 

(3)  Section  3(3)  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1950  (84  SUt.  900,  36  VJS.C.  373(3)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  language 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Provided,  however.  That 
nothmg  contained  In  this  Act  shall  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  Amateiu- 
Sports  Asaoclatton  Board  or  of  any  United 
StaUs  SporU  Association  chartered  by  the 
said  Board;". 

ITNrrED     STATKS     BPOITS     ASSOCIATIONS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  In  order  to  Ise  eligible  to 
receive  a  charter  under  section  102  as  a 
United  SUtes  SporU  Association,  a  group 
of  not  less  than  three  individuals  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Board — 

( 1 )  mcorpmraU  under  the  laws  of  any 
StaU  or  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  cor- 
poration not  for  profit  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  amaUur  athletic  competition 
wlthm  the  United  SUUs  and  by  United 
SUtes  citizens  or  resldenU  In  international 
competition  with  respect  to  a  smgle  spwrt. 

(2)  submit  an  application  to  the  board 
setting  forth  a  request  for  a  charter,  a  copy 
of  the  corpK)rate  charter  and  bylaws,  the 
names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  all  m- 
corjHjrators.  shareholders,  or  members  and 
other  persons  having  any  financial  mterest 
in  the  corporation  together  with  details  of 
such  person's  affiliation  with  any  spoits 
group,  the  sport  in  which  it  seeks  to  further 
competition,  and  such  additional  mforma- 
tlon  as  the  Board  may  request, 

(3)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that — 

(A)  lU  board  of  directors,  executive  c;om- 
mittee,  or  other  governing  body  will  at  all 
times  Include  among  lu  votmg  members 
not  lees  than  two  Individuals  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion In  the  United  States  as  competitors  in 
the  sport  of  the  association,  and  that  the 
voting  power  held  by  such  Individuals  Is 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  toUl  vot- 
ing power  held  m  that  board,  committee,  or 
other  body. 

(B)  it  wUl  at  aU  tlmee.  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Board,  operate  under  pro- 
cedures reasonably  calculated  to  mform  ama- 
teur athletes  under  lu  jurisdiction  of  policy 
matters  under  consideration  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  reasonably  calculated  to  reflect  In 
Its  policies  the  views  of  such  athletes 

(C)  it  will  undertake  to  develop  mterest 
and  participation  In  lU  particular  sport 
throughout  the  United  States, 

(D)  It  is  reasonably  represenUtlve  of  the 
athletes  and  of  the  sporU  groups  and  Insti- 
tutions m  the  United  SUtes  actively  engaged 
In  the  conduct  of  a  national  program  m- 
volvlng  regularly  scheduled  practice  and 
competition  throu^out  the  usual  competi- 
tion throughout  the  usual  competitive  sea- 
son In  the  sport  concerned,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  those  programs  which  produce 
world-class  competitors  in  such  sp>ort, 

(E)  the  terms  of  ofllce,  and  the  maximum 
period  which  any  person  may  serve  in  any 
capacity,  of  lU  officers  and  of  the  memt>er3 
of   Ite  Board   of   Directors,   executive   com- 


mittee, or  other  governing  body  are  express- 
ly limited  to  a  reasonable  period,  and 

(V)  It  has  esUbllshed  and  will  follow 
proceduies  which  assure  that  the  nomina- 
tion and  selection  of  coaches,  admmistra- 
tors.  trainers,  and  athletes  will  be  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  organizational  af- 
filiations and  so  that  the  selectlcm  will  fall 
upon  the  most  highly  qualified  Individuals. 

(b)  No  corporation  shaU  be  eligible  to  re- 
c*'ve  or  hold  a  charter  under  section  102: 
( 1 )  If  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting 
power  In  such  corporation  Is  held  or  con- 
trolled, directly,  indirectly,  cm-  In  common 
with  affiliates,  by  any  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  which,  directly, 
indirectly,  or  In  common  with  affiliates,  holds 
or  controls  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
voting  power  in  any  United  SUtes  Sports 
Association;  or  (2)  if  any  officer  or  director 
of  such  corporation  Is  also  an  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  any  Umted  SUtes  Sports  Association. 
An  "affiliate"  of  an  organization  shall  mean 
any  organization  which  controls.  Is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  controlled  in  common  with,  or  which 
has  officers,  directors,  or  executive  committee 
members  m  common  with  such  organization 

(c)  No  United  SUtes  SporU  Association 
shall  receive  a  charter  for  more  than  one 
sport  on  the  Olympic  or  pan -American  games 
program,  unless  the  Board  makes  a  finding 
in   writing   after  a  hearing  that — 

(1)  the  sporte  with  respect  to  which  it 
wishes  to  receive  a  charter  are  closely  related 
and  would  benefit  by  common  administra- 
tion, and 

(111  It  is  capyable  of  functioning  as  a  char- 
tered 8f)orU  association,  with  respect  to  each 
such  spHjrt.  In  the  best  InteresU  of  that  sp»ort 
and  of  the  amateur  athlete  participating  in 
such  sport. 

UNrrKD   STATES    SPORTS    ASSOCUTIOIf   XXCLtTSIVX 

AirrHoaiTY 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  commencing  on  the  earlier  of  the 
date  a  United  SUtes  Sports  Association  for 
the  sport  concerned  Is  chartered  by  the  Board 
or  the  date  which  is  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  United  SUtes 
Sp>orts  Association  for  the  sport  concerned 
shall  In  the  case  of  each  sport  on  the  Olym- 
pic or  pan -American  games  program  have 
exclusive  authority:  (1)  to  certify  to  appro- 
priate foreign  or  International  amateur 
sports  bodies  regarding  the  amateur  sUtus 
of  United  SUtes  athletes  for  the  purp>oees  of 
mternatlonal  competition;  and  (2)  to  ap- 
prove the  participation  of  Individuals  or 
teams  officially  representing  the  United 
SUtes  in  international   competition. 

(b)  The  Board  may  waive  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (a)  only  by  unanimous  vote 
and  only  if  there  Is  no  United  SUtes  Sports 
Association  which  can  exercise  the  required 
certification  or  approval  authority. 

(c)  The  district  conns  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjom  the 
commission  of  acu  m  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Board  or  any  association 
chartered  by  it  may  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General  any  alleged  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  thereupon  cause  an  Investigation  to  be 
made  and  If  appropriate  shall  initiate  In- 
junctive proceedmgs  m  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  the  district  where  such 
violation  shall  have  occurred  or  at  the  resi- 
dence or  principal  place  of  busmess  of  any 
defendant. 

PROHIBmON 

Sbc.  105.  (a)  Except  In  the  case  of  a  vio- 
lation of  reasonable  rules  and  regulations. 
Including  those  requiring  approval  of  the 
conditions  ctf  competition,  duly  adopted  to 
promote  the  physical,  moral,  or  educational 
welfare  of  amateur  athletes,  no  United  SUtes 
SpKjrts  Association  or  other  amateur  sport 
group  or  operator  engaged  m  commerce  or  to 
any  activity  affecting  commerce  which  Is  a 


member  of  a  United  SUtes  SpmrU  AssocU- 
tlon shall,  directly  or  todlrectly — 

(1)  deny  or  threaten  to  deny  any  ama- 
teur athlete  the  opportunity  to  compete  In 
any  amateur  athletic  event  conducted,  su- 
pervised, sanctioned,  promoted,  or  organized 
by  such  United  SUtes  SporU  Association  or 
sport  group  or  operator  on  the  ground  that 
such  amateur  athleU  competed  or  intends 
to  compete  m  any  mternatlonal  amateur 
athletic  event  conducted,  supervised,  sanc- 
tioned, promoted,  or  organized  by  any  other 
United  SUtes  SporU  Association,  or  other- 
wise to  Uke  or  threaten  to  Uke  any  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  any  amateur  athlete 
on  such  ground:  or 

(2)  otherwise  Impose  or  threaten  to  Im- 
pose any  unreasonable  requirement  or  con- 
dition which  results  In  the  demal  of  or  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  any  amateur 
athlete  to  compete  In  any  International  ama- 
texir  athletic  event  to  be  conducted,  super- 
vised, sanctioned,  promoted,  or  organized  by 
such  United  SUtes  8fx»rU  Association.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  unreasonable 
requirements  or  conditions  for  granting  lu 
sanction  to  any  such  event  conducted  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  any  other  United 
States  SpmrU  Association. 

(b)  Whenever  any  United  SUtes  SporU 
Aoaociatlem  or  any  amateur  sport  group  or 
operator  which  is  a  member  of  a  United 
SUtes  Si>orU  Association  has  engaged,  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
It  is  aixjut  to  engage.  In  any  act  to  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  hereof,  a  civil  action  tar 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application  tor 
a  permanent  or  tempKjrary  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  appropriate  order, 
may  be  instituted  by  any  amateur  athlete 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  on  his  behalf,  by 
any  sport  group  of  which  he,  his  coach,  or  his 
Institution  Is  a  member  or  is  afllllated 

(c)  The  district  couru  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  hereof  Such  actions 
shall  be  commenced  hi  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  the  violation  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  be  threatened,  or  In  which  the  de- 
fendant umted  SUtes  SporU  Association  or 
sport  group  or  operator  is  mcorporated  or 
has  its  principal  office,  or  In  which  any  per- 
son resides  who.  being  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  other  govemtag  body  of.  or  a 
principal  officer  of,  or  a  person  controlling 
the  affairs  of,  such  defendant  umted  Sutes 
Sp>orts  Association  or  sport  group  or  operator, 
has  taken  affirmative  action  to  adopt  or  carry 
out  any  order  or  decision  of  such  United 
SUtee  8p>orU  Association  or  spxsrt  group  or 
operator  aUeged  to  be  to  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  the  court,  to  iu  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  cosu. 

AUTHOanEATION    or    APFROPmlATIONS 

Sec.  106  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounu  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n — OVKRSIOHT  OP  OLYMPIC 
COMPETITION 

SEC.  301.  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Olympic  Games 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commis- 
sion"). 

Sbc.  203.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ntoe  members  who  shall  be  appotot- 
ed  by  the  P>resldent  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Such  memlers  shall  te  selected  with  the 
purpose  of  assuring  objective  conslderatloa 
of  all  vlewpwtou.  No  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  at  any  one  time  ahall 
be  an  officer  or  director,  past  or  pireaent.  of 
the  TTnited  SUtes  Olympic  Committee,  or  of 
any  other  national  athletic  association  cr 
federatton. 
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Skc.  203.  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be 
promptly  filled. 

Skc.  304.  The  Commission  shall  review  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Olympic  games,  and.  If  It  recommends  that 
such  participation  should  be  continued,  shall 
also  recommend  the  form  of  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  the  Olympic  movement  and 
shall  present  specific  proposals  for  any  legis- 
lation required  to  Implement  its  recommen- 
dations. In  formulating  Its  legislative  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account — 

( 1 )  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those 
objectives  are  being  met; 

(2)  the  manner  In  which  the  Olympic 
games  are  administered,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  views  of  those  who  participate 
in  those  games  as  athletes,  coaches,  offlclals, 
or  otherwise,  or  who  have  attended  such 
games  in  any  other  category; 

(3>  the  role  which  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee  has  played  in  international 
sports  and  the  manner  In  which  the  United 
States  participation  In  the  Olympic  games 
has  been  organized  and  administered  by  that 
committee; 

(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selection  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  the 
best  qualified  athletes,  coaches,  managers, 
trainers,  and  other  officials  and  which  would 
provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  develop  their  athletic  skills  and  par- 
ticipate m  International  athletic  competi- 
tion: and 

(6)  the  arrangements  which  wUl  best  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  Individual  athletes 
during  the  period  of  their  training  for,  travel 
to,  and  participation  in  the  games. 

Skc.  205.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations  on 
the  earlier  of — 

(a)  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  ninth  member 
of  the  Commission  Is  appointed,  or 

(b)  March  15.  1974. 

Skc.  206  Subject  to  such  r\iles  and  regvila- 
tlons  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 18 
of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  secuon  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  (100  a  day  for 
Individuals;  and 

( 3 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  administer  such  oaths, 
as  the  Conunlsslon  or  any  subcommittee  or 
any  three  of  the  members  thereof  may  deem 
advisable. 

Sec.  207.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  *   *   * 

TTTLE  m— AMATEUR  ATBLBTIC 
INFORMATION  CENTER 
Sec.    301.     (a)     EsTABLJSiucKirr — Tbere     Is 
hereby   established    within    the   Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Ama- 
teur Athletics  Information  Center. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  have  a  director  and 
such   other  personnel  as   may   be   necessary 


to  enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  its  duties 
and  functions  under  this  Act  and  shall 
coordinate  it«  functions  with  those  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fltneoa  and 
Sports. 

Skc.  302.  (a)  PcNcnoNs — It  shall  be  the 
duty  and  function  of  the  Center  to  locate, 
collect,  review,  organize,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate information  and  data  related  to 
Amateur  Athletics. 

(b)  The  information  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Center  shail  carry  out  lU 
duties  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
information  and  data  with  respect  to  the 
following — 

(1)  Existing  and  potential  procedures  for 
the  financing,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  better  utUlzatlon  of  athletic  facilities. 

(2)  Pacts,  studies,  and  experimenu  relat- 
ing to  Improved  safety  in  athletic  completion 
including  Innovative  changes  In  equipment 
and  facilities. 

(3)  Pacts,  studies  and  experiments  relat- 
ing to  the  health  of  athletes  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  use  of  drugs  and  other 
medications  by  athletes  and  Innovative  tech- 
niques in  physical  therapy  used  to  treat 
athletic   injury. 

(4)  Information  related  to  potential 
sources  of  financial  assistance,  both  public 
and  private,  which  are  available  to  commu- 
nities. Institutions,  and  individuals  to  pro- 
mote Amateur  Athletic  competition  and  im- 
prove athletic  facilities. 

Skc.  303.  (a)  AoicimsTRATioN — The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  BSducatlon,  and  Welfare 
shall  make  available  to  the  Center  all  Infor- 
mation and  dau  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  which  may 
be  beneficial  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Center. 

(b)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  la  authorized  to  make 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  for  use  by  the  Cen- 
ter, any  Information  or  data  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  for  such  use. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  enter  Into  arrangements  whereby 
State  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  institutions  having  information  or  data 
which  Is  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  and  functions  wlU  make  such 
information  and  data  known  and  where  pos- 
sible avaUable  for  use  by  the  Center. 

Skc.  304.  AxTTHORizATiON — There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend  if  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  th3  legislation 
that  is  before  the  Senate,  and  partic- 
ularly the  portion  that  appears  In 
amendment  459,  subsection  (10)  which 
states: 

(10)  "Restricted  competition"  means  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  which  U  restricted 
to  a  specific  class  of  amateur  athletes,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  high  school  or  col- 
legiate athletes,  meml)er8  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  any  other  specific  category  of  ama- 
teur athletes. 

This  bill  relates  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition, not  restricted  competition. 

In  other  words,  what  we  do  by  that 
definition  Is  to  take  out  from  under  the 
legislation  that  classification  of  athletic 
events.  Therefore,  college  events,  high 
school  events,  and  events  restricted  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  ex- 
empted from  coverage:  and  all  It  takes 
is  a  simple  reading  of  the  legislation  to 
know  that. 

I  am  saying  that  the  coaches  and  the 
university  presidents  did  not  read  the 


legislation;  they  Just  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  a  letter  put  out  by  the  NCAA. 

I  talked  to  a  Senator  who  said  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  colleges 
in  his  State  saying  the  bill  would  stran- 
gle intercollegiate  athletes.  Tha^  indi- 
cates the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  did 
not  have  any  understanding  of  the  leg- 
islation whatever.  That  is  the  kind  of 
misinformation  and  obfuscatlon  of  fa«t 
we  are  faced  with  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  that  in  the  case  of  amateur 
athletics  a  substantial  price  tag  were  in- 
volved so  that  Senators  would  read  the 
legislation  and  know  themselves  what  It 
provides. 

Special  lobbying  groups  are  interested 
in  one  thing,  and  that  Is  protecting  their 
monopoly,  the  domain  that  they  have 
had  for  years  and  years.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  tried  to  do  something  about  it 
and  he  gave  ujj';  Archibald  Cox  tried  to 
do  something  about  It  and  he  gave  up: 
the  Kheel  Commission  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  and  It  gave  up.  At  last  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  to 
eliminate  this  warfare  which  only  hurts 
amateur  athletes  and  unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  propaganda,  many  Sena- 
tors do  not  understand  what  the  bill  is 
about  and  would  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  asked  a  ques- 
tion. If  I  can  recall  the  question.  I  wish 
to  answer.  I  think  the  question  was 
whether  or  not  I  have  read  the  bill.  I 
have,  and  I  have  read  the  committee  re- 
port. 

I  read  some  rather  broad  language  In 
the  bill  including  a  section  on  page  17, 
sort  of  blanket  authority  which  gave  the 
board  any  authority  they  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  act.  together  with 
other  broad  powers  which  are  granted  to 
the  Board  throughout  the  bill. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  the  legislation 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  a  quarrel 
with  the  two  Senators  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  wsmt 
to  oppose  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
I  am  only  suggesting  that  a  number  of 
Senators  have  been  contacted  by  their 
constituents  and  I  think  perhaps  at  times 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  respond  to  calls 
from  their  constituents,  and  normall>- 
find  there  Is  some  merit  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

We  need  now  to  get  the  matter  back 
to  the  committee  to — I  do  not  wish  to 
say  Improve  It.  but  at  least  to  perfect  It, 
because  there  Is  room  for  reasonable  ob- 
jection^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  suggestion  made  by  my  good  friend 
yesterday  was  a  good  one.  that  perhaps 
If  the  bill  received  more  consideration  we 
would  be  able  to  give  an  opportimlty  for 
coaches  to  come  and  testify,  as  well  as 
athletic  directors  and  presidents  of  uni- 
versities, and  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
fog  that  surrounds  the  bill  could  be  elim- 
inated. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  there  Is  one 
aspect  of  the  propaganda  campaign  that 
very  deeply  disturbs  me.  I  was  talking  to 
a  basketball  coach  of  a  major  college 
recently.  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that  the 
NCAA  opposed  the  bill  so  much  and  why 
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the  coaches  were  coming  forward  and 
opposing  the  bill.  This  particular  coach 
was  for  the  legislation.  He  said: 

Well,  the  NCAA  has  a  rule  book.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  rules.  There  Is  no  coach 
in  the  country  who  Is  a  member  of  the  NCAA 
who  Is  not  In  violation  of  at  least  one  of  the 
rules.  If  the  NCAA  should  send  a  team  down 
to  Investigate  the  coach  they  could  always 
find  some  violation  of  the  rules  which  would 
mean  they  would  be  able  to  suspend  the 
coach  of  the  college  from  intercoUeglate 
■ports. 

Thus  when  the  NCAA  blows  the 
whistle,   all   the  coaches  steps   In  Une. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  true 
or  not  true,  but  this  was  a  distinguished 
coach  at  a  distinguished  university  tell- 
ing me  privately  what  the  situation  was. 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  his 
observations. 

I  think  that  explains  why  It  is  that 
we  have  coaches  writing  In  and  uni- 
versity presidents  calling  In  saying  we 
have  to  defeat  this  legislation,  without 
having  read  the  bUl.  I  think  that  is  a 
tragic  situation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  view  of  the  discussion 
we  have  had,  I  would  like  to  now  move 
that  S.  2365  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Commerce,  to  be  reported  back 
to  the  Senate  on  or  before  November  8. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  should  be 
reported  ftUrly  soon,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  2-week 
recess  for  the  House  to  catch  up,  and 
that  would  give  us  only  about  2  weeks  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  giving  us  2  weeks  wi 
this  end  and  2  weeks  at  the  latter  end. 

B4r.  DOLE.  We  come  back  the  29th. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  is  the  rest  of  that  week 
and  the  following  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  hold  hearings? 

Mr.  COOK.  We  can  have  heairlngs 
during  the  first  2  weeks  in  November. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
proceed  here.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  at 
all  why  we  could  not  hold  hearings.  If 
Senators  would  be  prepared  to  sit  In  on 
the  hearings,  and  I  for  one  would  be 
prepared,  at  the  end  of  next  week  or 
to  hold  hearings  the  first  few  days  of  the 
recess,  arid  then,  if  there  was  any  need 
to  have  any  further  hearings,  hold  hear- 
ings the  first  few  days  in  the  month  of 
November.  I  am  willing  to  do  this  despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  already  sat  through 
very  extensive  hearings  on  this  issue,  and 
even  though  these  additional  hearings 
are  necessary  only  because  of  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  deliberate  misstate- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  These 
hearings  would  give  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee plenty  of  opportimlty  to  listen  to 
witnesses  and  mark  up  the  bill. 

I  think  the  Commerce  Committee  is 
completely  familiar  with  the  legislation, 
having  considered  It  originally  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  bill  out  of  committee. 

I  recognize  what  my  very  dear  friend 
from  Kentucky  has  said — that  the  facts 
are  that  there  is  so  much  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  legislation  that 


we  really  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  Issues  and  to  give  people 
who  disagree  an  opportunity  to  come 
forward. 

So  I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  my 
friend's  siiggestion  that  this  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  is  making  this  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  repeat 
that? 

M{  ALLEN.  Is  the  Senator  making  a 
motion  or  a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  being  true,  it  would 
be  subject  to  amendment,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  file  his  motion,  it  would  be 
subject  to  amendment,  tmd  I  would  like 
to  suggest  a  different  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  would  Interpose 
no  objection  if  he*  would  amend  his 
unanimous-consent  request  by  stipulat- 
ing that  when  the  bill  comes  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  the  time  limita- 
tion agreement  heretofore  entered  into 
by  imanlmous  consent  would  be  re- 
scinded. There  was  1  hour  to  the  side 
stipulated.  We  have  already  been  debat- 
ing this  measure  for  an  hour  or  more, 
so  the  time  is  just  about  up. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  bill's 
going  back  to  committee  if.  when  it  comes 
back  to  us.  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion we  would  find  ourselves  in  with  re- 
spect to  any  bill  freshly  reported  from  a 
committee. 

So  if  the  Senator  would  make  that 
agreement  or  couple  that  with  his  re- 
quest. I  would  Interpose  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  this  bill  was  on  the 
calendar  for  quite  some  time.  It  really 
was  not  a  newly  rejxirted  bUl  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  as  It  came  out  of 
the  committee  in  Its  original  form.  It  has 
been  on  the  calendar  now  for  3  weeks 
or  longer,  perhaps  a  month. 

I  may  say  that  when  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  was  reached,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  obviously  there  was 
no  objection  to  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Probably  with  no  one  on 
the  floor. 

Mr  COOK.  I  do  not  really  know.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
he  covers  the  floor  quite  extensively.  Is 
the  Senator  saying  he  wishes  a  longer 
time  for  debate  on  the  bUl? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  An  unlimited  time.  yes. 
like  any  other  bill  coming  before  us. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  must  say,  as  the  Senator 
who  hEindles  a  number  of  bills  out  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  he 
agrees  to  time  limitations  on  such  bills. 
I  cannot  see  how  he  would  say  this 
should  be  on  another  basis. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  they  come  out  of 
committee,  they  come  on  an  unlimited 
basis. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  the  Senator  is  saying 
when  it  comes  back  we  will  have  to  work 


out  a  new  agreement,  is  It  my  under- 
standing the  Senator  from  Alabama  wUl 
not.  under  any  circumstances,  agree  on 
a  time  limitation,  whatever  bill  comes  out 
of  the  Commerce  Committee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No:  I  do  not  say  that,  but 
I  want  to  have  the  option  of  agreeing  to 
it.  because  as  It  is  now  each  side  has  an 
hour. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
to  each  side  imder  the  agreement' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
20  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  47  minutes  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Approximately  1  hour  of 
the  2  has  been  used. 

So.  I  would  Interpose  an  objection  to 
the  unanimous  consent  request  imless 
the  Senator  agrees  that  the  previous 
unanimous  consent  agreement  be  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  so  that  I  might 
prepare  a  motion  in  writing 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President 
wlU  the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion 
regarding  the  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  allow  me  to  take  up  a 
resolution  which  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  in  the  meantime,  while  he  is  pre- 
t>arlng  it.  with  the  imderstanding  that 
no  time  will  be  charged  against  either 
side? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  message  from  the  House  that  I  had 
expected  has  not  yet  reached  the  Senate 
so  I  will  proceed  to  something  else 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES  TO  S 
1983.  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Moss  and  Cook  be  added  as 
additional  conferees  on  S.  1983.  endan- 
gered species. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  HELD  OPEN  FOR  FURTHER 
EULOGIES  TO  TOM  VAIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rec- 
ord be  held  open  for  10  addiUonal  days 
to  aUow  Senators  who  wish  to  express 
eulogies  for  the  late  Tom  Vail,  who  was 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press such  eulogies  for  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (wdered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BARTLETT  AND  PERIOD 
POR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
RuiTLrrr)  be  recognised  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  after  which  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  o'^t  to  exceed  20 
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minutes,  with  a  limitation  on  statements 
therein  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Baktlitt  on 
tomorrow  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  be  changed  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  is  it  not  correct 
tiiat  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


amend  section  101(b)  of  the  Microneslan 
Claims  Act  of  1971  to  enlarge  the  class 
of  persons  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  claims  program  established 
by  that  act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  liad  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6768  >  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  en- 
vironment program;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Eraser,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
FR£LiNCHxnrsEN.  and  Mr.  Gross  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OP  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2365)  to  regu- 
late interstate  and  foreign  commerce  as 
it  relates  to  the  conduct  of  organized 
amateur  athletic  competition  within  the 
United  States  and  the  participation  of 
American  athletes  in  international  ama- 
teur athletic  competition. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  my  motion 
for  recommittal  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

I  move  that  S.  2385  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  that  same  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 8,  1972. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  There  are 
20  minutes  on  the  motion  to  be  equally- 
divided.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  if  possible  that  we  get  a  vote  im- 
mediately if  both  sides  are  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  their  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ali 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
agreeable  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  control  of  the  time.  The  sponsor  of 
the  bill.  I  suppose,  would  control  the  time 
in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  controls  tliC  opposi- 
tion time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves  by  Mr.  Berry  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  753  >  making  further  continuing  ap- 
I>ropriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hfluae  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill   CRR.  6628)    to 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    753— 
CONTINUING       APPROPRIATIONS, 

1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  minutes  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  House  Joint  Resolution  753. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate,  House  Joint  Resolution  753  which 
will  be  read  the  first  time  by  title,  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  753)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  wiU  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  second 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  and  at  his 
request  I  have  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  The  request  has  been 
cleared  with  both  of  those  Senators.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader,  who  Is 
present  on  the  floor. 

This  Is  another  continuing  resolution 
granting  authority  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government  through  the  period  end- 
ing October  11.  1973.  The  Senate  earlier 
today  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  727. 
a  continuing  resolution  providing  au- 
thority for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  October  1.  1973.  through  the 
sine  die  adjournment  date  of  the  93d 


Congress.  2d  session.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 727  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
today  has  amendments  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  conference  with  the  House. 
Some  of  the  language  is  highly  contro- 
versial and  it  may  take  a  few  days  to 
reach  full  agreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  addition,  the  House  intends  to  ad- 
journ until  Tuesday,  October  9, 1973,  over 
the  Columbus  Day  holiday.  Since  the 
original  continuing  resolution  adopted 
July  1,  1973.  expired  at  midnight  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  since  only  three  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  have  been 
signed  into  law.  it  is  necessary  that  au- 
thority be  granted  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government.  This  resolution  is  only 
for  a  few  days.  It  passed  the  House  about 
6:20  this  evening,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  has  said.  He  stated  the  facts  ex- 
acUy  as  they  are.  This  resolution  is  for 
a  very  brief  time.  It  is  necessary  in  order 
to  recognize  the  practical  realities  of  the 
situation  we  face. 

There  will  have  to  be  a  conference  con- 
cerning the  different  positions  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  continuing  resolution 
passed  earlier  today  by  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing this  interim  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  a  brief  period  of  time  is  neces- 
sary. It  has  been  cleared  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  753) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  discussing  the 
amateur  athletic  bill  for  their  kindness 
in  yielding. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW     TO     MONDAY.     OC- 
TOBER 8.  1973,  AT  10  A.M. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  it  stand  In  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OF  1973 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2365)  to  regu- > 
late  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  as 
it  relates  to  the  conduct  of  organized 
amateur  athletic  competition  within  the 
United  States  and  the  participation  of 
American  athletes  in  International  ama- 
teur athletic  competition . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
have  worked  out  an  agreement.  I  will  ex- 
plain It  and  hope  that  it  will  be  satis- 
factory. It  meets  \*lth  the  approval  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  In  the 
proposal  I  submitted  to  the  desk  that 
where  it  says  "reported  to  the  Senate  on 
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or  before  November  8."  it  read  "reported 
to  the  Senate  not  before  November  8, 
1973." 

Then,  after  that.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.'ient  that  the  original  unanimous- con- 
sent agreement  for  a  time  limitation  on 
the  bill,  which  Is  2  hours,  be  extended 
to  3  hours  on  the  bill,  and  ask  that  the 
same  agreement  relative  to  amendments 
as  was  in  the  original  proposal  remain 
Intact. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  make  any  change  in  the 
original  agreement  relative  to  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  more  suitable 
if  there  was  1  hour  rather  than  one-half 
hour  as  in  the  original  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  if  It  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senators 
for  working  out  what  I  think  will  prove 
to  be  a  resolution  of  the  problem. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  include  in  his  request  debata- 
ble motions  or  appeals  and  place  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  30  minutes  on  such 
debatable  motions  or  appeals,  and  also  a 
proviso  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  thank 
him  very  much.  All  I  was  doing  was 
amending  the  original  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  which  contained  that 
language,  and  the  only  amendment  I  was 
making  to  the  unanimous-corLsent  agree- 
ment was  that  rather  than  2  hours,  it  be 
3  hours  on  the  bill  and  rather  than  30 
minutes  on  amendments,  it  be  1  hour  on 
amendments.  The  original  proposal  by 
the  majority  whip  stays  in  its  original 
form  otherwise. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
and  the  time  to  begin  to  nui  ab  initio 
once  it  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  agreeing  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
proposing  it. 

As  the  floor  manager.  I  feel  this  is  a 
very  good  arrangement. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
amend  my  original  motion  pursuant  to 
the  language  that  I  have  just  extended, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
original  order  for  the  time  limitation  on 
the  bill  and  the  time  limitation  on 
amendments  he  amended  in  relation  to 
the  remarks  I  have  just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  now  ask  for  the  vote  on 
the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1974— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before 
the  Senate,  without  any  action  to  be 
taken  thereon  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  390, 
H.R. 8877. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
WiU  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  8877)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  ViTellare.  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  no  time 
be  charged  against  this  bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  agreement  entered 
into  previously  with  respect  to  this  bill 
be  modified  in  the  following  manner: 

That  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  of  12  hours  instead  of  10  hours,  as 
originally  agreed,  and  that  there  be  a 
time  UmitaUon  on  any  amendment 
to  of  30  minutes,  rather  than  1  hour,  as 
originally  agreed  to. 

These  requests  have  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and  HEW, 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  ,  and  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magnu- 

SON». 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RE3ENTATIVES  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thnt  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 


ate  be  authorized   to   receive   messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  SURFACE   MINING  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  unanimous  consent — I  have 
not  cleared  this  with  the  otier  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  it  was  understood  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  Republican  leadership 
and  with  other  Senators  today — that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
take  up  S.  425,  the  bill  on  surface  mining. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  all  Senators 
may  know  that  will  be  the  next  measure 
once  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  Is  dis- 
posed of,  and  surface  mining  would  in 
any  event  not  come  before  the  Senate 
imtU  Monday  of  next  week  and  paBsibly 
not  before  Tuesday,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  is  disposed  of  tommorow  or  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  or  whenever,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill,  the  Senate  then  take  up  S.  425,  the 
bill  on  surface  mining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

After  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
iMr.  Bartlett*  has  been  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

On  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  390,  H  Jl.  8877,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  under  a 
time  limitation. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  tomor- 
row <Hi  amendments  to  the  bill,  and  pos- 
sibly— at  least  that  is  the  hojie  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Macnuson  I  — final  action  could  oc- 
cur tomorrow  on  that  bill.  In  any  event, 
there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  tomor- 
row. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  go  over  imtil  Mon- 
day, October  8,  on  which  day  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  if  not 
disposed  of  tomorrow. 

If  the  aforementioned  bills  are  com- 
pleted, together  with  other  measures  on 
the  calendar  cleared  for  action,  and  if 
several  conference  reports  can  be  agreed 
upon,  all  by  the  close  of  business  next 
Friday.  October  12.  or  Satiuxlay,  Octo- 
ber 13 — hopefully  Friday — the  Senate 
will  then  recess  for  2  weeks,  to  recon- 
vene at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  Oc- 
tober 29. 

So  there  is  that  condition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  complete  its  busi- 
ness on  the  HEW  appropriations,  also 
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on  surface  mining,  and  any  other  meas- 
ures that  have  been  cleared  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  on  as  many  conference  re- 
ports as  can  possibly  be  a^eed  to;  and 
the  leadership  would  urge  Senate  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  have  measures 
pending  in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  wrap  up  conferences  and 
present  conference  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  action  next  week  if  at  all 
possible,  before  the  aforementioned  re- 
cess begins. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
befoire  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:57 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  October  4,  1973,  at  10 
a,m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  3, 1973: 

NATIONAi.  OCKANIC  AND  ATMOdPHXklC 
AOUnnSTKATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
tbe  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
To  be  lieutenants 

Joseph  A.  Sowers 

Larry  A.  New 

Andrew  N.  Bodnar,  Jr. 


To  be  lieutenantt  {funior  ffrade) 

Christopher  B.  Bobby  J.  Taylor 

Lawrence  Kenneth  H.  Cnder- 

James  E.  Newcckmer  wood 

Robert  B.  Zlder  Joseph  M.  Kunchee 

Larry  L.  Mlnter  Steven  J.  HolUnshead 

Frank  B.  Arbusto.  Jr  Michael  J  Elsenstat 

Stephen  D.  Whltaker  Robert  E  Karlln 

Stephen  A.  Young  James  A   Watklns 

Bruce  L.  Crumley  Steven  R.  Blrkey 

Richard  P.  Moore  Craig  S.  Nelson 

Robert  C.  Hoge  Stephen  H.  Manzo 

Richard  A.  Alan  J.  Plckrell 

Zacharlason  Craig  B.  Chrlstensen 

James  A.  Wexler  Dan  E.  Tracy 

Charles  L.  Kureth  Nell  P.  Older 

Joseph  D.  Wilson  Thomas  W.  Jackson  II] 
Patrick  L.  Wehllng. 

Jr.  Bruce  E.  Shlmano 

Thomas  W.  Ruszala  Hugh  H.  Sprunt,  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Crane  Kent  J.  Stong 

To  be  ensigns 

David  Pasclutl  Charles  D.  Mason 

Craig  P.  Berg  Bryan  K.  Mezger 

Pranceeca  M.  Cava  William  D.  Otto 

Donald  A.  Dossett  Kenneth  W.  Perrln 

Joanne  Oulley  Thomas  O.  Russel 
Bruce  B.  Johnson 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES—Wednesday,  October  3, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever:  for  in  the 
Lord  God  is  everlasting  strength. — Isaiah 
26:  4. 

O  Thou  whose  love  will  not  let  us  go 
and  whose  light  follows  us  all  our  wKy, 
make  us  responsive  to  Thy  spirit  as  we 
open  our  hearts  unto  Thee.  Help  us  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  these  times  with 
courage,  to  carry  our  responsibilities  with 
confidence,  and  to  solve  our  ever-present 
problems  with  creative  wisdom. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Vice 
President,  our  Speaker,  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  who  work  with  them.  They 
have  pressures  which  tax  their  resources 
to  the  limit,  duties  which  demand  their 
attention  and  abort  their  time,  criticisms 
which  often  make  their  Uves  miserable. 
Grant  that  our  people  may  begin  to  think 
of  our  leaders  more  and  more  with  sym- 
pathetic hearts  and  understanding  minds 
and  less  and  less  with  provincial  preju- 
dice and  fruitless  faultfinding. 

Bowing  before  the  altar  of  prayer  give 
to  us  all  a  greatness  of  spirit,  a  purity  of 
heart,  and  a  willingness  to  serve  Thee 
and  oiir  country  with  all  our  being. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

<Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  hi£  remarks.) 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
this  afternoon  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act.  The  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
safety  investigation  of  rail  facilities  in 
New  York  that  are  supervised  or  leased 
by  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority. 

Over  the  summer.  New  York  City  has 
experienced  six  major  accidents  on  its 
rail  system.  Local  officials  have  called 
upon  Secretary  Brinegar  to  conduct  a 
systemwide  safety  investigation  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  similar  catastrophes 
from  occurring  in  the  future.  Because 
the  Secretary  has  declined  to  do  such  a 
study,  I  will  be  offering  my  amendment 
in  the  interests  of  protecting  New  York's 
4  million  daily  transit  riders. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  10203,  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  committee  report 
on  H.R.  10203,  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROSPECTIVE  WHEAT  SHORTAGES 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  2  months  I  have  conducted 


a  mobile  congressional  office  which  vis- 
ited all  parts  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. One  of  the  dominant  and  recurring 
themes  in  my  district  is  the  shortage  of 
critical  products  and,  in  particular,  the 
shortage  of  wheat  which  may  occur  be- 
cause of  an  Increase  in  wheat  exports  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  we  have  a  bumper  crop  of  1 .8  billion 
bushels  of  «;heat,  of  which  1.1  billion 
bushels  are  already  committed  to  export 
sales. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  my 
district,  in  early  September  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  and  asked 
for  sm  explanation  of  the  shortage  and 
Eisked  what  the  Department  was  doing 
to  Insure  a  domestic  supply  In  the  com- 
ing year.  About  2'/2  weeks  later,  I  re- 
ceived a  response,  not  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  from  the  Assist- 
ant Sales  Manager  of  the  Commodity 
Exports  Division  of  the  Export  Market- 
ing System  of  the  USDA.  who  answers 
to  the  Associate  Sale.s  Manager,  who  an- 
swers to  the  Deputy  Associate  Secretary, 
who  answers  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commod- 
ities Programs. 

None  of  the  questions  which  I  rtdsed 
was  answered.  It  was  a  bunch  of  bureau- 
cratic "bushwa"  that  simply  could  not 
be  explained  or  understood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  am  tak- 
ing a  special  order  to  explore  the  pros- 
pective shortage  of  wheat  in  the  coming 
year,  and  I  encourage  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  join  me  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  this  crit- 
ical problem.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
consumers  in  this  country  cannot  under- 
stand, it  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
wheat  to  Insure  bread  on  the  table  at  a 
reasonable  price  in  the  coming  year.  It 
Is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  situation 
which  we  are  all  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  explain. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  VICE 
PRESIDEINT 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
common  knowledge  that  the  majority 
leadership  of  this  body  has  elected  to 
reject  the  request  of  the  Vice  President 
that  the  House  initiate  an  impeachment 
investigation. 

Are  those  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
coimtry  above  party  and  justice  above 
partisanship  to  understand  that  the 
majority  party  may,  at  a  private  meet- 
ing, repeal  a  portion  of  the  Constitution? 
Does  political  convenience  control  the 
application  of  this  body  to  its  duty?  Are 
there  those  who  feel  that  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  5  of  the  Constitution  im- 
poses a  rule  only  when  it  Is  convenient? 

Members  have  been  free  with  hints 
and  rumors  and  leaks  that  threatened 
just  what  the  Vice  President  has  de- 
manded. It  is  now  obvious  that  the  leaks 
meant  not  a  lust  for  justice  but  a  ploy 
for  political  advantage. 

We  are  now  spectators  at  the  comedy 
of  the  courts  being  inappropriate  in 
January  but  imtouchable  in  September. 
Archibald  Cox  is  unleashed  without 
legal  sanction  while  the  House  must  not 
^  exercise  even  its  constitutional  man- 
date. Will  the  pubUc  long  credit  the  re- 
spect for  law,  the  need  for  Justice  or  the 
commitment  of  this  House  to  either,  if 
a  small  coterie  of  House  leaders  from  the 
opposition  party  Is  permitted  to  amend 
the  Constitution  unilaterally? 


PROPOSED    ELECTION    REFORM 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's 
Post  carries  a  story  that  was  completely 
out  of  thin  air,  and  without  any  fabric 
of  truth  in  it  at  all.  It  relates  to  a  young 
lady  who  crudely  Invaded  the  private  of- 
fice of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  where  we  were 
holding  a  conference  trying  to  work  out 
some  strategy  to  move  the  post  card  reg- 
istration bill  from  the  table  where  it  had 
been  laid  by  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
move  the  reform  hearings  up  a  little. 

In  this  young  lady's  story  she  said 
that  she  was  booted  out  of  the  office.  I 
believe,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Hays)  and  myself.  Well.  I  do  not 
swing  my  feet  and  miss,  so  she  was  not 
booted.  But  I  want  to  say  that  It  Is 
about  time  that  we  stand  up  to  these 
private-interest  organizations  that  take 
one  little  item  of  our  agenda  and  ride  it 
to  death. 

Common  Cause  has  only  one  common 
cause,  and  that  is  to  collect  $20  from 
PSO.OOO  people,  and  to  report  to  them  the 
activities  of  the  House.  They  do  not  re- 
port anything  except  events  and  Inci- 
dents that  can  be  twisted  Into  a  condem- 
nation of  House  Members.  I  have  never 
heard  anything  from  Common  Cause  on 
any  subject  except  election  reform.  Com- 
mon Cause  wrote  the  major  part  of  the 


bill  that  is  now  on  the  books,  which  was 
the  base  for  the  greatest  election  scan- 
dal in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I.  for  one,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, am  not  going  to  be  stampeded 
into  writing  any  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  body  that  will  compound  the  felony 
as  it  were  following  Common  Cause  ap- 
proved ceilings  for  spending  sums  of 
money  for  campaigns  for  Congress  that 
are  far  beyond  at  least  85  percent  of  citi- 
zens ability  to  put  into  a  campaign. 

We  are  going  to  write  a  reform 
proposal,  but  it  is  the  Congress  that 
will  write  It,  and  not  Common  Cause. 

I  hope  it  will  do  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A.  Limited  expenditures  based  upon 
a  reasonable  relationship  between  salary 
and  campaign  costs. 

B.  A  single  reporting  committee  for 
which  the  candidate  is  personally  re- 
sponsible. 

C.  Limit  the  amount  an  individual  can 
contribute. 

D.  Open  reporting  available  upon  re- 
quest by  any  citizen. 

E.  Pre-empt  Congressional  reporting 
with  copies  of  Federal  reports  filed  with 
proper  State  and /or  local  government. 

F.  Will  not  raid  the  public  treasury 
and  increase  taxes  to  give  candidates  a 
free  ride  to  force  TV  time  and  other 
items. 

G.  Will  not  deny  any  citizen  the  right 
and  priviledge  to  stand  for  election  by 
setting  up  unreasonable  barriers  to  third 
party  or  minority  parties  or  Individuals. 


PROPOSED  ELECTION  REFORM 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  said,  may  I  say  that  the 
committee  is  holding  hearings  on  election 
reform. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
exactly  right.  It  was  Common  Cause  and 
some  of  their  henchmen  who  tore  up  the 
election  reform  bill  that  we  had  and 
substituted  their  version,  which  made  it 
possible  for  Watergate  to  happen. 

Common  Cause  exists,  as  far  as  I  can 
find  out,  only  to  promote  the  Presidential 
aspirations  of  John  Gardner,  which  is 
probably  the  most  ridiculous  promotion 
since  P.  T.  Bamum  tried  to  promote  his 
circus  midget  for  that  office. 

John  Gardner,  as  I  have  said  before, 
has  won  hands  down  the  accolade  of  be- 
ing the  worst  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  country  ever 
had — and  he  had  no  mean  competition  in 
that  contest,  he  was  nmning  against  the 
likes  of  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  And  you 
know,  when  you  can  beat  her  for  being 
the  worst  Secretary  there  is,  you  really 
have  to  work  at  It. 

If  there  are.  as  Common  Cause  alleges. 
250.000  people  in  this  affluent  society  who 
are  stupid  enough  to  send  John  Gardner 
20  bucks,  that  just  goes  to  show  that  the 
coimtry  is  a  lot  more  affluent  than  a  lot 
of  us  thought  it  was. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  6768.  PARTIdPAnON  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  U.N.  ENVIRON- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6768)  to 
provide  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  U.N.  environment  program, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? "Ilie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs. 
Phaser,  Morgan,  Fascell,  FRELmcHtnr- 
SKN.  and  Gross. 


MICRONESIAN  CLAIMS  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  6628)  to 
amend  section  101(b)  of  the  Mlcro- 
nesian  Claims  Act  of  1971  to  enlarge 
the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  claims  program 
established  by  that  act.  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  a.  line  5.  strike  out  "1974"  and  In- 
sert ••1947". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATTON 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  372  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  373 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  6452) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  to  provide  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  total  amount  authorized  for  assistance 
thereunder,  to  increase  the  portion  of  project 
cost  which  -aay  oe  covered  by  a  Federal  grant, 
to  authorize  assistance  for  operating  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bUl  for  faUure  to  com- 
ply nth  the  provisions  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe 
Committee  on  R^nvtng  uid  Currency,  tbe 
bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five  minute  rule.  It  sh«ai  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  now 
printed  on  page  9.  lines  1  through  17  of  the 
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bin  notwl thstauid Ing  the  prorUlon  of  clause 
4.  rule  XXI.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  372 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  6452,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  an  increase  in  the 
amount  authorized  for  assistance  and  to 
increase  the  portion  of  project  cost 
which  may  be  covered  by  a  Federal 
grant. 

House  Resolution  372  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  and  the 
committee  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4, 
rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House — 
prohibiting  reappropriations  in  a  legis- 
lative bill — are  waived. 

House  Resolution  372  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  now 
printed  on  page  9,  lines  1  through  17  of 
the  bill  as  an  original  biU  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amendment. 

H.R.  6452  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  allocate  operating 
subsidies  under  a  formula  based  on  three 
factors:  Population  of  the  area  served 
by  the  mass  transit  system:  the  total 
number  of  revenue  psissengers  carried 
by  the  system:  and  the  total  revenue 
vehicle  mUes  traveled  by  the  system. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  allocation  of  sub- 
sidies unless  the  Secretary  receives  from 
the  State  or  local  body  a  comprehensive 
mass  transportation  service  Improvement 
program. 

The  bill  authorizes  $400  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  the 
operating  subsldj-  program.  Section  3  of 
the  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the 
capital  grant  ratio  from  a  two-thirds 
Federal  one- third  local  contribution  to 
an  80  percent  Federal  20  percent  local 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  372  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  6452. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  396 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonun. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF   1973 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  07rt3LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recc^^nlzes 
the    gentleman   from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

QtriLLEN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Hor- 

TON». 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6452,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
This  legislation  would  extend  Federal  op- 
erating assistance  to  the  Nation's  mass 
transit  systems  at  a  modest  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 

While  our  communities  contemplate 
drastic  steps  to  curtail  the  use  of  the 
private  automobile  and  to  comply  with 
air  quality  standards,  this  year's  budget 
would  make  only  6  cents  of  each  trans- 
portation dollar  available  for  mass 
transit,  compared  to  57'i  cents  for  high- 
ways. Better  mass  transit  is  the  key  to 
mobile,  less  polluted  and  less  congested 
cities,  but  we  will  not  succeed  as  long 
as  rising  fares  send  riders  back  to  their 
cars. 

Congress  began  responding  to  these 
realities  earlier  this  year  when  we  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  freeing  a  portion  of 
highway  trust  fund  money  for  the  capital 
needs  of  mass  transit  systems.  Our  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  before  us  today  will  sig- 
nal whether  we  want  to  progress  further 
toward  an  enlightened  transportation 
iDOIicy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  use  my 
time  to  commend  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  including  in  H.R. 
6452  specific  provisions  to  aid  the  elderly 
^  and  the  handicapped,  provisions  which 
-  are  absent  from  the  measure  passed  by 
the  Senate.  H.R.  6452  requires  that  any 
transportation  system  receiving  operat- 
ing subsidies  must  provide  the  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly — age  62  and 
over— half -fares  or  less  during  nonpeak 
hours. 

The  transportation  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion through  a  major  conference  on 
senior  mobility  held  in  my  district.  That 
conference  centered  on  a  simple  point. 


While  much  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve 
mass  transit  routes  and  accessibility, 
those  improvements  will  be  futile  if  the 
elderly  individual  cannot  afford  the  fare. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National 
CouncL  on  Aging,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  have  all 
called  for  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove senior  citizen  mobility  through 
Federal  operating  subsidies.  HJl.  6452 
not  only  accomplishes  that  goal  but 
makes  such  support  contingent  upon  re- 
duced fares  for  the  elderly. 

The  importance  of  H.R.  6452  to  our 
handicapped  and  senior  citizens  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  NaUonal  Rehabilitation 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  I  include  at  this 
point  the  comments  of  those  associations 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues: 

AicxRiCAN  Association  of  Retirxd 

Persons, 
Nationai,  Rktirko  TEACHzas  Asso- 
ciation. 

Washington.  DC,  October  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

ISear  Congressman  Horton  :  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  urge  your 
support  for  HJl.  6452,  authorizing  operating 
subsidies  for  urban  mass  transit  systems. 

Traiisp)ortation  problems  experienced  by 
older  pwrsons  fall  Into  three  major  categor- 
ies: design,  economics  and  avallabUlty.  In 
an  analysis  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  transportation  ranked  as  one  of 
the  largest  expenditures  in  the  average  re- 
tired couple's  budget.  It  accounted  for  89 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.  The  only  categories 
with  larger  expenditures  were  food,  housing 
and  medical  care.  However,  the  true  impwr- 
tance  of  the  transportation  role  Is  not  its 
relative  cost  but  the  dependence  of  many 
other  activities  on  transportation  services. 
Without  adequate  transportation  a  tremen- 
dous obstacle  is  Imposed  on  the  elderly, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  confront  the 
simple  tasks  of  Uvlng  which  they  previously 
had  taken  for  granted.  Because  of  the  serious 
lack  of  adequate  intercity  transportation, 
the  elderly  frequently  abandon  shopping, 
seeing  physicians,  visiting  relatives,  going 
to  senior  citizen  centers,  or  attending  other 
social  activities. 

Confronting  the  Issue  of  transportation, 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
declared  that  it  should  be  federal  policy  to 
increase  transportation  services  for  the 
elderly.  The  delegates  to  this  aging  forum 
urged  the  federal  government  to  provide  fi- 
nancial support  for  operating  subsidies  to 
maintain  and  develop  mass  transit  systems 
and  declared  that  such  support  should  be 
contingent  upon  efforts  to  reduce  transit 
fares  for  the  elderly.  Both  of  these  priority 
recommendations  are  encompassed  In 
H.R.  6452. 

Ovu"  Associations,  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  over  6'4  miUlon  older  Americans 
strongly  favor  any  step  aimed  at  Improving 
public  transportation,  and  we  believe  HJl. 
6462  establishes  the  basic  framework  for  a 
realistic  program  of  upgrading  our  Inter- 
city transportation  systems,  thereby  making 
them  more  avaUable  and  accessible  to  older 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

CTRn.    P.    BRICKjnXLD, 

Legislative  Counsel. 
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Nationai.  Rxhabujtation  Associa- 
tion, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  2. 1973. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
Member  of  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  The  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  strongly  supports 
HJl.  6462  entitled  "Urban  Ma&s  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

The  Nationai  RehablUtation  Association  re- 
gards the  leglslaUon  as  basically  sound.  It  Is 
especially  interested,  however.  In  that  sec- 
tion that  has  to  do  with  benefits  that  may 
accrue  to  elderly  people  and  handicapped 
individuals  by  ensuring  that  they  wlU  have 
reduced  fares  during  nonpeak  hours.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
severely  handicapped  F>eople  have  is  getting 
to  and  from  work  with  reasonable  fadllty 
and  at  reasonable  cost.  In  addition,  there  are 
great  dUDcultlee  in  conducting  the  normal 
affairs  of  life  outside  of  the  work  situation. 
We  recognize  that  some  Jurisdictions  have 
already  tried  experiments  along  the  line  you 
are  suggesting  in  this  leglslaUon,  and  they 
have  been  found  to  be  quite  productive.  I  am 
sure  that  many  thousands  of  handicapped 
individuals  and  elderly  persons  wUl  be  able 
to  benefit  substantially  from  this  legislation. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  sponsoring 
It. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  B.  Whitten, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  372  is 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6452,  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Assistance 
Act  of  1973.  This  rule  is  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  sdso  waives 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  which 
is  appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  same  waiver  of  points  of 
order  is  included  against  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  tills  rule.  It  makes  in  order  a 
bill  which  will  merely  cause  us  to  go  over 
much  of  the  same  groimd  that  we  have 
already  covered  In  our  consideration  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  The  High- 
way Act  authorized  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion exclusively  for  mass  transit  capi- 
tal grants  and  also  a  sum  of  $2.5  billion 
for  urban  transportation  programs  which 
can  be  used  for  highway  construction 
or  mass  transit  investments.  For  the  first 
time,  it  permitted  transit  projects  to  be 
substituted  for  controversial  interstate 
routes.  In  addition,  the  Highway  Act  In- 
cluded a  provision  csdling  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  evaluate  that 
portion  of  the  1972  National  Transpwrta- 
tion  Report  pertaining  to  public  mass 
transportation.  Among  other  things  the 
evaluation  must  include  an  smsdysis  of 
the  funding  capabilities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  for  meeting  mass 
transit  needs.  It  makes  no  sense  to  spend 
additional  large  sums  without  waiting 
for  the  results  of  this  evaluation. 

The  administration  Is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  essential  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending.  If  infiatlon  Is  to  be  con- 
trolled, we  cannot  continue  to  increase 
Federal  spending. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  House 
maiy  not  waste  its  time  fighting  over 
again  the  battles  that  were  recently 
fought  on  the  Federal  aid  to  highway 
bill,  I  will  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  passage 
of  this  rule.  Let  us  defeat  this  rvile  and 
not  waste  our  time  plowing  the  same 
ground  twice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  rule 
and  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  President  recently  signed  into  law 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act  of  1973. 
this  act  authorized  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion exclusively  for  mass  transit  capital 
grants  and  also  a  sum  of  almost  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  urban  transportation  programs 
which  can  be  used  for  highway  construc- 
tion or  mass  transit  investments. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  now  be, 
asked  to  pass  this  legislation  for  operat- 
ing   subsidies.   I  stress  the  words  "op- 
erating subsidies." 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  more 
do  a  few  large  cities  want  from  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country?  If  we  pass  this 
legislation,  the  bulk  of  this  $800  million 
is  going  to  go  to  five  or  six  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  fair  to  the  other 
taxpayers,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
this  Congress  ought  to  be  considering 
this  legislation. 

Certainly  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  this  legislation  is  not 
going  to  become  law.  The  President  is 
not  going  to  sign  it.  Why  should  we  be 
bothering  with  it  today?  We  ought  to  be 
dealing  with  necessary  legislation  which 
can  become  law  rather  than  taking  up 
the  time  of  this  House  on  legislation  that 
is  not  going  to  become  law. 

So  I  urge  that  we  defeat  this  rule  and 
get  on  with  other  business  of  this  House 
so  that  perhaps  next  month  we  can  ad- 
journ this  Congress  and  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  countrj-  still  more  money. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WmNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964, 
I  played  a  part  in  getting  the  first  mass 
transit  act  adopted.  I  have  continued  to 
advocate  mass  transit  legislation  ever 
since,  supporting  Increased  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  what  I  re- 
gard as  basic  to  the  needs  of  our  time 
and  this  country. 

While  I  am  quite  siu-e  that  what  I 
have  done  has  had  the  backing  of  my 
constituents  and  that  of  other  citizens 
of  my  native  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  also 
believe  that  my  activity  has  not  been 
narrow  and  parochial.  I  believe  that  the 
transportation  problems  of  my  district 
are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
smd  are  becoming  even  more  trouble- 
some as  our  population  builds. 

In  expressing  this  firm  conviction,  I 
am  not  without  mlsgl\'ing5.  Funds  for 
mass  transit  are  essential.  I  have  taken 
this  position  again  and  again.  Beyond 


that,  I  am  searching  for  innovative  Ideas, 
not  just  a  larger  slice  of  the  mass  transit 
"pie"  for  the  Interests  directly  concerned. 
My  principal  concern  is  for  the  people 
who  ride  mass  transit  of  necessity.  They 
should  receive  the  best  possible  service, 
and  not  be  charged  an  outrageous  price 
for  it. 

I  mentioned,  however,  my  misgivings. 
I  do  not  w«mt  to  see  us  subsidize  to  the 
point  that  the  subsidized  operations  gain 
an  unfair  advantage  over  the  unsubsi- 
dized.  Neither  do  I  want  advisory  bodies 
that,  coming  from  hundreds  of  com- 
munities within  the  area  served,  bog 
down  in  local,  multivoiced,  parochial  dis- 
putes that  have  only  a  peripheral  rela- 
tion, if  any,  to  mass  transit. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  a  reitera- 
tion of  my  objections,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point.  We  are  still  short 
of  essential  knowledge  concerning  mass 
transit.  The  only  solution  offered  in  this 
bill  is  the  tjrpical  one  of  throwing  money 
at  it  in  hopes  the  problems  will  go  away. 

The  House  has  already  defeated  an 
amendment  offered  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  which  would  have 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  the  busi- 
ness of  paying  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit  systems.  It  seems  wsisteful 
that  we  must  now  consider  the  same 
provision  in  the  form  of  a  separate  bill. 

"nils  is  especially  true  when  one  re- 
members that  as  part  of  the  Ftederal- 
Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973  we  included  a 
provision  calling  for  the  Secretary  of 
Tran^jortation  to  evaluate  that  por- 
tion of  the  1972  national  transportation 
report  pertaining  to  public  mass  trans- 
portation. Among  other  things,  the  eval- 
uation must  include: 

First.  Analyzing  the  existing  funding 
capabilities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  meeting  mass  transit 
needs: 

Second.  Analyzing  other  fimding  ca- 
pabilities of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  meeting  such  needs: 

Third.  Determining  the  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  relating  to  public 
mass  transit  sv-stems:  and 

Fourth.  Determining  and  comparing 
fare  structures  of  all  such  systems. 

Also  included  in  the  new  law  is  a  re- 
quirement to  study  tax  sources  as  reve- 
nue mechanisms  to  assist  mass  transit. 

Surely.  It  makes  sense  to  await  the  re- 
sults of  the  reports  before  embtirking  on 
such  an  expensive  and  possibly  never- 
ending  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frknzil)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
decision  was  made  3  weeks  ago  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  this  transit  oper- 
ating subsidies  bill.  I  cheered,  and  hoped 
we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  bUl.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  back  again,  so  I  believe 
It  is  necessary  to  vote  down  the  rule 
today. 

There  are  numerous  objections  to  this 

bill  that  I  cannot  detail  in  the  limited 

time  available,  but  I  can  list  some  of  the 

worst  features. 

T^e  worst  flaw  is  that  the  concept  of 
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operating  subsidies  Is  inherently  defl-  intention  of  many  on  this  side  of  the  So  what  are  we  concerned  about? 
cient.  Operating  subsidies  turn  transit  aisle,  to  fight  the  rule  because  it  is  evl-  As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  1973 
spending  priorities  upside  down.  They  dent  that  many  are  very  strongly  op-  Message  on  Transportation: 
will  perpetuate  absolute  systems.  They  posed  to  the  enactment  of  HJl.  6452.  We  Nothing  can  do  mora  to  lift  the  face  of  our 
will  divert  limited  transit  dollars  from  believe  that  it  would  be  an  academic  cities  and  the  spirit  of  our  city  dweUers.  than 
more  needed  and  more  promising  capital  exercise  to  pass  the  rule,  consider  the  txuiy  adequate  systems  of  modern  tranapor- 
grant  and  research  programs.  bill,  and  perhf«)s  pass  the  bill,  because  it     t*tion  Good    public    transpcrution    i« 

Worse,  this  bill  will  set  an  unwise  is  inevitable  thatihls  legislation  would  *«^'»*i*'  ^°^  o^y  ^  assure  adequate  trans- 
precedent  of  Federal  llabUlty  for  oper-  not  get  the  approval  of  the  admlnlstra-  E^iL^"°°i!f,  *^  f"^*t^'  ""^j^  forward  the 
atine   losses   in   all   systems    even   future      tlon  au^^^ix^"*        common  goal  of  less  congested,  cleaner,  and 

aung  losses  in  an  systems,  even  luiure     uon.  safer  communities  ,  .  .  effective  mass  transit 

ones.  If  this  bill  passes,  we  will  be  ac-  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  letter  dated  systems  that  relieve  urban  congestion  wiu 
cepting  unfunded  future  liabilities  October  1,  1973.  from  the  Secretary  of  also  reduce  pollution  and  the  waste  of  our 
amounting   to   billions   of   dollars.   And     Transportation,  the  Honorable  Claude  S.     limited  resources. 

how  difficult  wiU  it  be  to  get  a  capital  Brinegar,  Indicating  that  the  admlnls-  Mr  Sneaker  that  l<!  nJl  w*.  arp  trvln^ 
grant  if  DOT  and  OMB  have  to  consider     tration  is  unequivocally  opposed  to  this     to  do      ^        '  is  au  we  are  irying 

also  the  operating  loss  cost  of  each  new     legislation.  I  will  quote  in  part  from  that        i^  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

system?  „(,„„„  ..„„o„       ^^^'^^       .  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Not  only   Is   the   $400   million   squan-         The  moet  important  feature  of  HJl.  6453     jjew  York  (Mr  Biagci) 
dered   on   the   wrong   systems,   but   also      would  be  the  eetabllahment  of  a  new  cate-  w_  oTannT  m-  Hr^'ob-o,.  o  efotz.™^T,f 

is  spent  in  the  wrong  places.  Under  the  goncal  grant  program  making  funds  avaU-  y.^^tfrrh  rf ' il^^f  II  *  r?,^i^.^ 
bill's   allocation   formula,    a  handful   of     •''l"  exclusively  for  operating  subsidies.  This     ^^^  '^^  ™*^!  ''L°'^  f  ^ ."""^J"^^^ 

large  cities,  with  traditional-and  obso-  ^"^^  7°"^^  •"?fZ'^  ^  "^""^^  ^°'  "»*»*  ^*°^'^.^°°  ^  ^^  "^^  "?**  ^^  .^  ,* 
lete  systems  would  tret  the  lion's  share     ^*°'*  *°'*  distribute  the  money  by  formula       big  city     grab.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 

five  cities  would  receive  over  40  percent         On  the  basis  of  that  fact  alone  the  ad-     universally  recogriized  as  critical.  It  may 

of  the  funds  each  year.  New  York  alone  ministration  has  indicated  without  reser-  ^™  parochial,  but  its  span  of  concern 
will  receive  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  $400     vation  that  it  opposes  this  legislation.  ^  ^    ^   vIt    ,   \u    r^  ci/ 

million.  The  figures  for  the  five  largest         Mr.    Speaker.    I   therefore    urge    that         ^  ^*^^  '^^  ^P^^  Congress  some  5V4 

recipients  are  as  follows:  we  defeat  the  rule  and.  if  unsuccessful.  ^^^^  "°T1'  ^*t  ^^^^   that  period  we 

Annual    Percent     defeat  the  legislation.  ^^^J^  ^^^^^  ^"?  ™»^  parochial  events 

subHdy    of  total        Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  ?f *^  ^"^,  ™"*^  ^°^  °*"°''  ^  ^^°^- 

New  York $89.4  22.3     the  balance  of  my  time  "  ^^  ^°^  *°°  ^°^  ^°  ^^  ^^^^  consld- 

Chicago 26.9  6.7         Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker  fring  legislation  relative  to  eucalyptus 

^,^f«i" J8  2  4.6     I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman^rom  trees.  Most  people  In  Amertca  do  not  even 

PhUadeiphia 16.3  4.1     New  Jersey  (Mr   MnasH)  know  what  a  eucalyptus  tree  is  and  yet 

^"^  — - ^^-^  ^-^        Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  ^^^^^^o^  dollars  were  Involved  in  this 

If.  as  it  appears,  our  purpose  is  to  ball  charged  here  that  this  is  a  "big  city'  bill  ^'"22?^  ....  ^  .^. 
a  few  obsolete  transit  systems  out  of  Under  any  program  that  has  been  en-  ^^^  legislative  agenda  this  week  con- 
serious  difficulties,  we  ought  to  say  so  acted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  ^^  *?.*)f™  concerning  the  Big  Cyprus, 
rather  than  cloak  that  limited  objecUve  United  States,  we  apply  whatever  money  }}•  *^  "ttle  or  no  effect  on  the  200  mil- 
in  the  garb  of  a  national  transportation  is  appropriated  where  the  need  is  „  people  In  the  cities  in  these  United 
program.                                                               I  might  say   to  the  gentleman  from  f^^^  ^    ^  ™^  ^^^^^'  ^^t  8«""«™*" 

The  residents  in  my  area  already  tax     Minnesota,  my  good  friend  (Mr    Prkn-  ^^°^  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  make  reference 

themselves  to  overcome  the  transit  losses     zel  > ,  that  when  he  talks  about  the  "big  *  couple  of  years  ago  to  the  study  of  the 

in  their  areas.  So  do  other  areas  through-     city,"  he  also  ought  to  consider  what  a  **^  ^^  °^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^   "^^^^  matters 

out  the  country.  Our  transit  system  is     State  like  New  York  pays  in  income  taxes.  *™  y°^°^  general  universal  interest  and 

mostly  in  the  planning  stage  now,  but     They  happen  to  pay  $30  billion.  Where  ^PPl^cation 

we  are  prepared  to  support  our  system     the  population  is,  that  is  where  the  prob-  ^.,,    ^^  opinion  the  adversaries  of  this 

with  tax  doUars.  But  I  have  a  lot  of  trou-     lem  is.  °^  °^"  P°<""  arguments.  They  say  that 

ble  explaining  why  my  area  should  be         I   do  not  know  what   the   genUemen  R!""^?.^  ^J^^^ff^.^^^J^i!,?"^  1^  ^,!  ^Sf,^ 

asked  to  support  inefficient  systems  in     on  the  other  side  think  about  Secretary  ^^  ?P  ^^  ^f^'^^J^  ^^  ^^  ^*-  7^^ 

other  cities  which  are  not  making  similar     Brinegar.  I  have  great  faith  in  him    I  !*^°^°  permit  the  President  to  review 

efforts.  have  great  faith  that  none  of  this  money  ^     ^"^^u  °JLn    .*K°"^r^  ^""^  ♦'^^l.n 

We  are  far  better  advised  to  use  our     will  be  wasted.  We  have  safeguards  In  the  ^l^^  fit  he  wU  either  sign  or  veto  a  bUl 

limited  transit  doUars  to  continue  the     biU.  I  will  read  what  section  2  says-  which  we  feel  will  provide  a  great  deal  of 

essenUal    business    of    developing    new        m  order  to  receive  these  operating  funds  ^!!'*"o!  '°  millions  of  people  in  these 

technologies  and  helping  cities  to  pay  for     a  mass  transit  system  would  be  required  to  United  States.  I  harbor  a  hope  that  he 

them.  These  programs  offer  the  best  hope    submit  to  the  secretary  of  Transportation  .'or  '^i  recognize  the  need  and  sign  the  bill 

of  reversing   the  continuing  decline  of     ^^  approval  a  plan  for  comprehensive  im-  into  law. 

transit   patronage.    Operating   subsidies     provement  of  operations  and  services.  The         We  have  a  crisis  in  the  mass  transpor- 

can  only  delay  the  development  and  de-     '^<i"'^"*<i  Pi»»  would  set  forth  a  program  for  tation  area.  We  look  to  Government  to 

ployment  of  the  kinds  of  systems  that     P'^"''V^8   ^°^^   efflclent.   economical,   and  respond.  The  cities  have  tried  and  failed, 

people  will  want  torlde  ^^?°.'*^L.T^    ,\'*'^'\f^«'    <^^    '°'  The  States  have  tried  similarly  and  have 

"^  let  us  not  wSt?  scarce  transit  dol-  S!!:^cLl'^is"^"s^';^r;  u  fuVhe^er  "°^  ^-«  «  -f "'  ^^  ^^"^  "^^  "^H" 
lars  on  obsolete  systems:  let  us  not  accept  powered  by  this -fection  of  the  legislation  to  °^*te  refuge,  the  Federal  Government, 
future  liabilities  of  billions  of  dollars  of  issue  such  regulations  as  be  deems  neces-  ^°^  the  solution  to  a  problem  that  con- 
future  transit  operating  losses;  let  us  not  **^y  ^  administer  the  operating  aseisunce  cems  millions  of  people  and  industry  In 
tolerate  a  big-city  money  grab*  let  us  P'"08""°  '"  *"  equitable  manner,  and  to  de-  these  United  States. 
put  those   scarce   transit   doUars   where     '*'?"»  ""»'«'■'*  ^°'  evaluating  applications  for         Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 

they  will  do  the  most  good.  Let  us  vote     ^^^^o''^Z^:''?r.^7u/':S;^r^ry  l^''$  ^'^"t  "^  "^.^  8«""«°^^"  '^^ 

down  this  rule.  ^^  Department  in  the  awaMlng  of  ^pltal  ^ew  York  (Mr.  Brasco)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield     grant*.  Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis-        Another  safeguard  in  the  bill  Is  the  form-  support  of  this  rule.  I  have  heard  during 

tingulshed  minority  leader,   the  genUe-     uia  under  which  the  funds  would  be  dis-  the  course  of  the  debate  this  afternoon 

man  from  Michigan  -Mr.  Gerald  R.  ^Tl^^^^  T?1  "Jf^Pjl  tfll^^^r^^  ^^'  that  this  Issue  had  been  decided  in  the 
PoBD)                                                                               menta  in  part  on  the  number  of  passengers  .  ,   xw      wi   ..  ..       ^  ^      ^  .-.,i 

vr.   r-TOATT^  o   »r^T,r^  wo..         ''^"^  ^y  »  "J^t*™  provides  a  built  In  In-  Passing  Of  the  highway  trust  fund  bUl. 

Mr.  OiLKALD  R.  ford.  Mr.  Speaker,     centlve   to   increase  rldershlp   by  providing  All  of  US  know  that  this  Issue  had  not 

it  Is  my  intention,  and*  I  think  it  is  the    better  service.  been  decided  because  the  "guts"  of  the 
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bill  that  would  come  under  this  r\ile  con- 
cerns $S00  million  over  2  fiscal  years  to  be 
used  for  operating  subsidies.  Public 
transportation  services  cannot  depend 
solely  on  the  fare  box  revenue  for  their 
support.  Well  over  $400  million  in  local 
taxes  are  now  used  to  pay  for  part  of 
the  operating  costs  of  public  transpor- 
tation systems  In  some  123  cities.  Never- 
theless in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
revenue,  the  fares  necessarily  rise,  the 
ridership  concurrently  decreases,  and  the 
services  decline.  This  is  a  vicious  cycle  in 
the  cities  of  this  country  which  they 
know  too  well. 

I  say  to  my  friend  who  indicates  that 
this  W81S  a  big  money  grab  on  the  part 
of  the  cities,  that  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  country  reside  in  the  cities  and 
they  pay  most  of  the  taxes.  All  they  are 
asking  in  this  bill  are  some  little  crumbs 
to  operate  mass  transit  facilities. 

The  condition  we  find  in  the  cities 
Is  a  worsening  situation.  A  recent  study 
by  the  special  Commission  on  Financing 
of  Mass  Transit  found  that  in  the  period 
1972  to  1985  the  New  York  metropoUtan 
region  will  need  $13.6  billion  to  finance 
mass  transit  operating  deficits.  That  is 
approximately  $100  million  per  year  and 
even  that  is  underestimated. 

Furthermore,  these  coets  are  com- 
puted on  the  assumption  of  constant 
ridership,  which  is  unrealistic  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  operating  subsidies  and 
the  resulting  need  for  fare  increases. 
Keeping  mass  transit  fares  down  must  be 
seen  for  what  it  is.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  permanent  policy  aimed  at  bal- 
ancing our  urban  transit  systems;  and, 
sdthough  also  It  is  not  the  sole  culprit, 
rising  fares  Is  a  culprit  in  driving  people 
off  mass  transit  into  automobiles  and 
thus  further  crowding  our  streets  and 
polluting  our  air. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
understand  why  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  this  bill  would  be 
for  the  subsidies  In  this  bill  because  so 
much  of  the  operating  subsidies  will  go 
to  help  bail  out  the  New  York  system 
and  because  all  of  his  constituents  travel 
on  that  system.  The  New  York  system 
has  been  In  desperate  trouble  and  it  has 
been  mismanaged.  I  can  understand  why 
he  would  be  here  in  the  well  asking  the 
Federal  Government  to  ball  out  the  bad 
system,  but  is  It  not  a  bad  precedent 
for  this  Congress  to  start  bailing  out 
every  single  transportation  system  in  the 
Nation  that  cannot  make  a  go  of  It  be- 
cause of  bad  management? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  New  York  City  has  been 
helping  Itself.  We  have  been  putting  up 
millions  of  dollars  to  subsidize  our  mass 
transit  system  and  other  cities  across 
the  face  of  this  land  are  doing  the  same. 
But  we  can't  continue. 

What  I  think  my  friend  fails  to  under- 


stand is  that  when  we  build  a  highway, 
repairs  from  time  to  time  may  occur,  but 
when  we  are  talking  about  mass  transit, 
not  only  are  we  talking  about  the  buses 
and  trains,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
repair  shops  the  mechanics  needed  to 
repair  the  equipment;  the  operators  of 
those  systems;  we  are  talking  about  con- 
ductors, train  stations,  and  bus  stops 
that  must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Are  policemen  in 
on  this  subsidy? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  No,  but  as  part  of  op- 
erating a  transit  system,  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  ask  this  question;  Why  should  the  rest 
of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  bail  out  New 
York  City  because  it  has  not  been  able 
to  manage  its  transportation  system  in 
a  responsible  way? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  bailing  out  New  York  City, 
because  every  city  in  the  Nation  is  faced 
with  the  same  problem.  Up  to  date,  we 
put  more  than  $50  billion  into  the  high- 
way system  and  we  are  only  asking  for 
$800  million  over  2  fiscal  years  for  op- 
erating subsidies.  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
and  to  all  those  who  appeared  in  the  well 
and  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  highways, 
they  ought  to  remember  the  commit- 
ments they  made;  that  they  would  vote 
to  assist  mass  transit.  I  suggest  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  help  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  $3  billion  in  the  highway  bill  for  mass 
transportation.  The  gentleman  still  has 
not  answered  my  question.  Why  should 
the  taxpayers  over  the  country  bail  out 
New  York  City? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
to  my  good  friend  that  what  we  ought  to 
start  is  swimming  together  on  all  of  our 
diverse  interests,  or  we  are  going  to  sink 
separately. 

Let  me  say  what  happens  as  a  result 
of  fares  going  down.  In  San  Diego,  the 
fare  was  reduced  to  25  cents  from  a  pre- 
vious base  of  40  cents,  plus  additional 
fractions  of  a  cent  for  additional  zones. 
Ridership  Increased  by  46  percent  in  the 
first  month.  Similar  results  have  oc- 
curred in  Seattle,  where  there  wtis  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  suburban  and  urban 
ridership  due  solely  to  reduced  fares.  In 
Atlanta,  they  have  reduced  their  fare 
and  there  was  an  increase  in  ridership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  problem  is.  This  is  not  a 
big  city  grab,  but  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  cities  of  this  Nation  to  make  a 
mass  trsmsit  system  work  in  conjunction 
with  other  programs  that  are  designed  to 
reduce  air  pollution,  unclog  our  highways 
and  conserve  energy. 

I  urge  my  friends  to  support  this  rule. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemtm  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  head-on  this  question  of  whether 


or  not  this  is  a  big  city  bill,  and  also  the 
other  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  highway  bill  we  passed  disposed 
of  this  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  last  question,  it 
did  not  dispose  of  it,  because  the  Federal 
highway  transportation  bill  we  passed 
relates  only  to  construction.  It  does  not 
relate  in  any  way  at  all  to  operating 
sut>sldies  for  Uie  commuter  lines,  bus 
lines,  and  subway  lines,  of  the  country. 
Most  important  this  bill  relates  to  the 
entire  country,  because  every  single  mass 
transit  line,  private  or  public,  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance  subject  to  a  plan 
submitted  to  DOT  by  the  appropriate 
agency  in  that  State. 

The  Members  ought  to  know  this :  That 
almost  every  single  transit  line  in  this 
country,  whether  it  be  private  or  public, 
is  operating  in  the  red.  They  axe  not  able 
to  make  a  go  of  it. 

Goin«  back  now  to  the  first  question, 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  big  city  bill,  let 
US  be  very  honest  in  our  discussion.  This 
bill  will  apply  where  the  existing  transit 
lines  are.  It  will  not  be  providing  an 
operating  subsidy  to  a  transit  system 
that  does  not  exist.  Therefore,  obviously, 
where  the  subway  riders  are,  or  where 
commuters  are.  or  where  bus  riders  are, 
that  is  where  the  money  will  go. 

Is  that  any  different  from  what  we 
have  done,  for  example,  with  highways? 
There  is  no  limitation  as  to  where  we 
will  put  our  highway  money.  It  goes 
where  the  highways  are.  The  highways 
are  in  the  more  rural  and  suburban  parts 
of  our  country. 

I  accept  that  principle,  I  accept  it  be- 
cause it  makes  sense  to  put  the  money 
where  the  need  is. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  do  in  other 
areas  of  need.  We  have  title  I,  under 
our  education  legislation.  We  do  not  have 
a  limit  sasing  how  much  we  shall  give  to 
a  particular  area  but  rather  we  base  the 
appropriation  upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  that  area  in  need.  It  is  an  alloca- 
tion based  on  the  number  of  needy  chil- 
dren. That  is  surely  a  reasoned  rational 
approach. 

Let  us  consider  another  area  of  sub- 
sidy legislation  that  everybody  knows 
about.  In  1970  we  spent  $5.2  biUlon  in 
subsidies  for  fsurners.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one who  came  here  and  said,  "Let  us 
limit  the  smiount  per  State."  I  do  not 
know  if  New  York  or  New  Jersey  or  any 
of  the  Northeastern  States  gets  very 
much  out  of  that  farm  subsidy.  The  fact 
is  they  do  not.  But  the  Congress  made  a 
decision  that  we  shall  put  the  money 
where  the  need  is. 

Now  we  have  before  us  legislation  to 
help  mass  transit.  Again  I  want  to  cau- 
tion the  Members  that  this  is  not  just 
for  big  city  subways.  This  is  for  bus  lines, 
for  bus  lines  in  any  town  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  not  a  town  that  does  not 
have  a  bus  line  that  I  know  of.  They  will 
be  eligible  also. 

I  am  urging  the  Members  to  look  at 
this  not  from  a  ptmxhlal  point  of  view, 
that  is  to  object  that  the  Northeast  is 
going  to  get  a  major  share  of  the  money, 
or  California  is  going  to  get  a  large 
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amount,  because  this  is  after  all  one 
country. 

I  know  that  Members  from  the  heart 
of  our  country,  the  Midwest,  come  be- 
fore us  in  this  very  well  and  say,  "We 
have  to  assist  the  fanners."  They  are 
right.  The  farmers  are  citizens  of  this 
country  who  deserves  assistance 

When  we  in  the  more  urban  areas  of 
this  country  come  in  and  say,  "We  have  a 
need :  the  need  is  to  keep  our  cities  great 
because  if  our  cities  go  down  the  rest  of 
the  country  wlU  suffer,"  we  also  should  be 
heard. 

What  I  am  urging  all  the  Members  to 
do  is  to  look  at  this  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  is  good  for  our  country.  Is 
it  good  for  this  country  that  our  sub- 
ways, commuter  lines  and  bus  lines  op- 
erate in  a  way  that  more  people  will  use 
them?  Who  can  dispute  that? 

In  1945,  23  billion  people  annually  used 
the  commuter  lines,  subway  lines  and 
bus  lines.  It  is  true  that  they  used  those 
to  a  greater  extent  then  because  cars 
were  not  available  to  the  same  degree  as 
today,  but  it  is  also  true  today  that  the 
number  has  fallen  to  about  6.5  billion,  or 
one-quarter  of  the  number  use  subways 
and  commuter  lines  and  bus  lines.  We 
must  change  that  and  revitalize  mass 
transit.  This  bill  will  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  REID  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  for  his  statement. 

There  is  one  additional  point  in  terms 
of  thinking  about  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  which  I  believe  should  be  men- 
tioned. That  is,  this  legislation  is  crit- 
ically Important  for  our  senior  citizens 
and  our  handicapped.  As  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
point  out.  the  average  retirement  cou- 
ple spends  about  8.9  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  on  transportation.  This  may  mean 
the  difference  as  to  whether  they  are 
able  to  visit  a  senior  citizens  center  or  to 
see  a  doctor. 

I  believe  in  terms  of  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  this  Is  something  crit- 
ically Important. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  to  provide 
and  improve  transportation  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  in  New 
York  where  high  bus  and  subway  fares 
threaten  reduced  use  of  the  lines  and  at 
least  indirectly  impede  construction  of 
new  vitally  needed  ones.  Operating  sub- 
sidies authorized  in  this  bill  would  do 
much  to  increase  passenger  use  of  the 
lines  and  in  the  long  nm  generate  new 
revenues. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.   BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 
I   believe    the    gentleman    made    the 


statement  that  the  operating  subsidies 
would  go  to  private  firms  as  well  as  pub- 
lic firms.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KOCH.  That  is  correct,  subject  to 

a  plan 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  gentleman  an- 
swered my  question. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Let  me  answer  more  fully. 
I  control  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
answer  more  fully. 

The  respOTise  to  that  question  is  that  it 
is  subject  to  plan  approved  by  the  local 
agency  having  jurisdiction  and  further 
approved  by  the  DOT. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
representative  from  a  large  district  which 
has  little  need  for  urban  mass  transit 
and  great  need  for  new  highways,  it 
might  seem  unusual  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  rule.  There  Is,  however,  an  over- 
riding concern  which  Is  felt  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  rural  district  which  I  rep- 
resent. That  concern  Is  whether  we  will 
continue  to  have  sufficient  energy  re- 
sources to  provide  fuel  for  our  tractors, 
the  drying  and  processing  of  grain,  heat- 
ing broiler  houses,  and  other  energy 
needs  which  are  vital  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  our  people. 

Por  many  years  our  Nation  has  sub- 
sidized the  most  luxurious  form  of  mass 
transit  which  has  yet  been  devised.  That 
Is,  of  course,  the  system  by  which  each 
individual  drives  his  own  car  over  public 
highways  to  his  place  of  employment. 
This  system  has  been  subsidized  by  in- 
adequate recognition  of  real  costs  asso- 
ciated with  this  form  of  transportation. 
People  little  realize  how  much  their  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  highways  and  the  many 
facilities  which  are  required  to  handle 
this  volume  of  traffic.  Many  costs  have 
been  imderstated.  Motor  fuels  have  been 
priced  as  though  the  supply  was  inex- 
haustible rather  than  limited.  No  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  cost  of  re- 
placing these  fuels  with  alternate  and 
permanent  energy  sources. 

Other  very  real  costs  have  not  been 
considered  at  all.  These  Include  the  cost 
to  all  of  us  of  maintaining  acceptable 
levels  of  clean  air,  and  the  cost  to  our 
environment  of  massive  urban  traflQc  in- 
terchanges, parking  lots  and  acres  of 
concrete  which  make  life  less  livable. 
Nor  has  a  computation  been  made  of  the 
human  costs  of  accidents  and  Injuries 
associated  with  our  present  luxurious 
transit  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  program  of  mandatory  allocations 
of  heating  fuels  which  were  annoimced 
yesterday  may  lead  steadUy  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  market  for  energy  to  sup- 
ply our  Nation's  needs. 

This  step  may  call  for  another  and  an- 
other, leading  to  a  pervasive  governmen- 
tal control  over  energy  resources.  Such 
controls  would  provide  all  the  leverage 
required  to  move  our  country  toward  a 
completely  planned  society  in  which 
everyone's  use  of  energy  is  based  upon 
govemmentally  assigned  priorities.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  such  a  society  is  most 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  energy  problem 


by  encouraging  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources within  a  free  market  system. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  represents 
an  effort  to  do  this.  It  may  contain  im- 
perfections, but  they  should  be  debated 
and  resolved.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
recognize  a  high  national  priority  to  de- 
velop subsidized  mass  transit  systems 
which  would  conserve  scarce  fuels  and 
provide  economical.  If  not  free,  trans- 
portation for  those  who  use  such  systems. 
I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  nile  and  in 
further  efforts  to  insure  that  we  use 
wisely  the  great  resources  With  which 
our  country  is  blessed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  as  one  who  represents  an  urban 
State  in  which  the  mass  transportation 
system  of  our  largest  city  is  in  dire  need 
of  operating  assistance,  and  which  will 
soon  face  very  stringent  curbs  on  down- 
town auto  travel,  I  strongly  believe  that 
some  kind  of  Federal  aid  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  discount 
for  a  moment  the  arguments  we  have 
heard  about  the  potential  fiscal  quick- 
sand that  the  establishment  of  an  op- 
erating subsidy  program  could  lead  to. 
However  great  the  need  for  operating  as- 
sistance may  he,  this  bill  carries  few 
safeguards  protecting  the  already  over- 
strained Federal  budget  and  provides  no 
assurance  that  the  funds  made  available 
will  encourage  more  efficient  and  im- 
proved operation  of  the  systems  being 
aided. 

As  has  been  stated  a  number  of  times 
this  afternoon,  the  basic  fact  about  the 
plight  of  mass  transportation  in  our  ur- 
ban areas  is  this:  Due  to  inefficient, 
archaic  management  and  unattractive 
services,  and  the  various  incentives  and 
subsidies  provided  alternative  modes  of 
travel,  especially  passenger  autos,  mass 
transit  in  our  urban  areas  is  simply  a 
losing  financial  proposition.  Therefore, 
imless  we  provide  some  very  strong  in- 
centives for  modernized  management  of 
these  systems  and  a  better  balance  of 
Government  policies  between  the  com- 
peting transportation  modes,  the  enact- 
ment of  operating  subsidies  is  indeed 
tantamount  to  pouring  money  down  a 
rathole.  I  want  no  part  of  dissipating  tax- 
payer money  on  such  a  counterproduc- 
tive endeavor. 

To  be  sure,  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  included  a  requirement  that 
applicants  develop  a  "comprehensive 
service  Improvement  plan"  which  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problems  I  have 
Just  mentioned.  But  I  think  we  have  all 
dealt  with  enough  programs  and  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  to  recognize  that  such 
comprehensive  plans  will  be  Just  that: 
reams  of  statistics,  proposed  improve- 
ments, and  projected  blueprints  which 
will  never  be  meaningfully  implemented. 
In  my  view,  if  the  committee  had  been 
serious  about  providing  incentives  and 
requirements  for  service  Improvement 
and  operating  efficiencies,  it  would  have 
put  these  requirements  In  the  distribu- 
tion formula  so  they  would  have  some 
teeth.   Therefore,   I  have  prepared   an 
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amendment  which  I  believe  would 
correct  a  major  defect  in  this  legislation 
as  reported  to  us. 

It  earmarks  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  program 
to  be  distributed  among  the  eligible 
areas  solely  on  the  basis  of  increases 
in  ridership.  This  increase  in  ridership 
would  be  computed  as  the  difference  be- 
tween revenue  passengers  in  the  last 
calendar  year  and  the  average  level  for 
the  5  years  previous  to  that.  In  order 
to  balance  out  the  formula,  the  three 
factors  now  In  the  bill — population,  pas- 
sengers and  vehicle  miles — would  each 
be  given  one-fourth  of  the  weight  rather 
than  one-third  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  adoption  of  this 
simple  but  important  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution formula  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  this  bill  more  acceptable. 
Mass  transit  systems  will  never  become 
financiallj'  viable  until  we  provide  a 
strong  incentive  for  them  to  upgrade 
their  operations.  The  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  would  do  far  more  thui 
anything  else  that  has  been  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  these 
remarks,  a  copy  of  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  to  offer  if  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  arises  during  our  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

AscENDMsm  To  Be  Offesed  bt  Mb.  Andekson 
OF  Illinois  to  H.R.  6542 

Page  3.  Une  23:  Strike  "one-third"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "one-fourth" 

Page  4,  Une  3:  Strike  "one-third"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "one-fourth" 

Page  4,  Une  11:  Strike  "one-third"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "one-fourth" 

Page  4,  line  18:  After  the  word  "States" 
strike  everything  which  follows  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  and" 

Page  4.  Une  19:  Between  the  end  of  Section 
(c)  as  amended  above  and  the  beginning  of 
Section  (d)  Insert  a  new  subsection  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(4)  (a)  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount 
so  allocated  muItlpUed  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
additional  revenue  passengers,  computed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  below,  carried  by 
mass  transportation  systems  In  urbanized 
areas  of  eligible  appUcants  In  that  particu- 
lar State  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  total  number  of  such  additional  revenue 
passengers,  computed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  below,  carried  by  mass  transp>ortatlon 
systems  In  the  urbanized  areas  of  eligible  ap- 
plicants In  all  the  States. 

"(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  the  term  'additional'  passen- 
gers means  the  number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers carried  by  mass  transportation  systems 
m  each  eligible  urbanised  area  that  la  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  to  be  eqiial  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  number  of  such 
revenue  passengers  carried  in  the  'base 
period"  and  the  number  of  such  passengers 
carried  during  the  calendar  year  next  previ- 
ous to  the  current  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
of  thU  section  'base  period'  means  the  sec- 
ond through  the  sixth  calendar  years  next 
previous  to  tbe  current  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  In  making  the  certification  required 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  only  those  eligible  urban- 
ized areas  In  which  the  number  of  revenue 
passengers  carried  during  the  next  previous 
calendar   year   Is  greater  than   the   average 


number  of  such  passengers  carried  during 
the  base  period. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  an  urbanized  area 
where  there  are  not  eligible  applicants  oper- 
ating mass  transportation  systems  during 
part  or  all  of  the  'base  jieriod'.  the  Secretary 
may,  at  his  discretion,  reduce  the  amount 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  such 
area  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  by  up  to  60 
percent  If,  In  his  Judgement,  such  funds 
could  not  be  used  effectively  In  such  area. 
Any  allocation  reduced  subject  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reallocated  among  other  eli- 
gible urban  areas  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d). 

"(f)  The  sum  allocated  to  any  urbanized 
area  pursuant  to  subsection  (4)  shaU  not 
exceed  100  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  such  area  pursuant  to  subsections  ( 1 ) 
through  (3)  of  this  section.  All  such  sums  In 
excess  of  100  percent  shall  be  reallocated  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  remaining  eligible 
urbanised  areas  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (1)   through  (3)." 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  concept  of  operating  subsidies  for 
urban  mass  transportation  is  certainly 
not  a  concept  that  is  being  contemplated 
for  the  first  time.  here,  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. It  was  advocated  by  many  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  the  two  Con- 
gresses that  have  preceeded  this  one.  Its 
proponents  warned  that  failure  to  act 
on  such  a  proposal  would  only  lead  to 
higher  transit  costs  and  thus  lower  rider- 
ship. a  cycle  once  begtm  that  is  hard  to 
break.  Those  advocates  of  Federal  inter- 
vention warned  that  lower  ridership 
would  only  lead  to  further  deterioration 
of  the  center  cities,  cities  that  could  not 
tolerate  a  further  exodus  from  their  eco- 
nomic cores. 

If  anything,  the  passing  of  time  has 
only  shown  how  right  they  were.  For,  if 
the  cities  had  a  certain  need  for  Federal 
support  to  mass  transit  4  years  ago,  then 
they  have  many  times  that  need  today. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  Members  of  this 
body  accept  the  fact  that  transportation 
systems  are  too  vital  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinued healthy  growth  of  urban  centers 
for  their  future  operations  to  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  their  ability  to  show  a 
profit.  Return  on  investment  cannot  and 
must  not  outweigh  the  social  dividends 
which  all  of  our  citizens  receive  from 
good  public  transportation. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  especially 
important  at  this  time,  since  any  further 
Increase  in  transH  fares  or  curtailment 
of  needed  commuter  services  works  im- 
due  hardships  on  citizens  earning  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  As  Industry  and 
businesses  move  to  the  suburbs,  the 
tragic  isolation  of  the  inner-city  ghetto 
increases,  resulting  in  the  most  pressing 
need  for  low  cost,  efficient  mass  transit 
systems  to  take  the  people  to  the  Jobs 
they  so  desE>erately  need  to  survive. 

If  existing  commuter  lines  are  allowed 
to  collapse  from  financial  weakness,  se- 
vere hardships  will  result.  The  thousands 
of  commuters  who  depend  on  these  serv- 
ices to  get  them  to  and  from  work  will 
be  left  stranded.  And,  in  addition,  these 
commuter  lines  will  be  far  more  costly 
to  rebuild  in  the  future  than  they  would 
be  to  preserve  today. 

Finally,  this  is  not  a  case  where,  be- 
cause of  urgent  needs  in  cities  like  Chi- 


cago, urban  dwellers  are  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  because  their  local 
communities  are  not  doing  their  part. 
For,  up  until  now,  the  burden  of  main- 
taining these  essential  commuter  serv- 
ices has  fallen  entirely  upon  the  State 
and  local  government  and  their  inade- 
quate tax  sources.  The  cities,  already 
pressed  to  financial  limits,  cannot  afford 
to  carry  the  burden  alone.  I  believe  they 
are  now  doing  more  than  their  fair  share. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  involved  in 
this  legislation  are  too  important  to  be 
avoided  by  use  of  a  parlimentary  tactics. 
Acceptance  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  6452  will 
allow  us  to  consider  legislation  that  has 
for  too  long  been  kept  from  considera- 
tion by  the  full  House.  The  problems  of 
the  cities  are  truly  the  prblems  of  the 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes 
on  the  resolution  providing  for  debate  on 
this  important  bill. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  do 
not  like  the  tone  of  the  debate  today  on 
the  rule — cities  versus  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  already 
have  hsid  two  or  three  rules  defeated 
this  session  In  this  House.  I  believe  we 
are  creating  a  bad  precedent.  I  believe 
we  should  vote  for  this  rule.  Let  us  give 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  an  oi#- 
portimity  to  debate  this  legislation  and 
carry  it  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  This 
is  the  only  place  where  we  can  debate 
the  legislation :  On  the  floor  of  this  House. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, it  has  passed  the  full  committee, 
it  has  met  with  their  approval,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  Members 
of  this  House  voted  down  this  rule  so 
that  we  could  not  fully  debate  the  merits 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  people  of  our 
cities  should  have  operating  subsidies 
granted  for  mass  transit. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  comments  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  essence  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1973  concerns  the 
wisdom  of  providing  Federal  assistance 
for  local  transit  systems  in  the  form  of 
operating  subsidies.  Much  of  what  Is 
otherwise  contained  In  the  bill — particu- 
larly the  overall  increase  of  $3  billion 
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in  new  contract  authority  for  UMTA's 
capital  grant  program — has  already  been 
enacted  into  law  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

As  my  colleagues  tuiow  only  too  well, 
urban  mass  transit  systems  across  the 
Nation  have  not  In  the  past  enjoyed  what 
Is  commonly  termed  a  "booming  busi- 
ness." Since  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  number  of  patrons  utiliz- 
ing local  systems  has  steadily  declined, 
prices  and  wages  have  soared,  and  ac- 
cordingly, more  than  230  local  systems 
have  been  financially  forced  to  cease 
operatioriii.  Service  In  many  large  cities 
has  been  maintained  only  because  State 
and  local  revenues  have  been  allotted  to 
supplement  patron  fares. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  Is  extremely  en- 
couraging to  review  the  recently  issued 
report  of  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion, which  indicates  that  the  long  de- 
cline of  nationwide  transit  patronage 
may  be  ending,  and  indeed  may  be  ready 
for  an  upswing.  This  is,  of  course,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  existing  transit 
system  will  continue  to  remain  fully 
operational,  and  has  much  to  do  with 
State  and  local  efforts  to  assist  transit 
systems  both  by  subsidizing  fares,  and 
in  creating  innovations  such  as  exclusive 
bus  lanes  to  make  mass  transit  more  at- 
tractive to  the  general  public.  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  to  foster  this  new  trend, 
and  am  certain  that  the  operating  sub- 
sidies contained  In  HJl.  6452  will  do 
much  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  total  amount  provided  in  H.R.  6452 
for  operating  subsidies  is  $400  million  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  Let  me  stress 
that  these  funds  are  not  a  handout;  on 
the  contrary,  the  moneys  are  intended  as 
an  incentive  for  local  systems  to  Increase 
patronage — and  the  orily  known  ways  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  are  to  keep 
fares  down  and  to  Improve  transit  serv- 
ices. 

We  In  northern  Virginia,  as  in  many 
other  major  metropolitan  areas,  are 
faced  with  critical  problems  of  trafBc 
congestion  and  air  polluUon.  Public 
transit  services  can  at  best  be  termed 
inadequate,  although  this  year's  institu- 
tion of  the  Metrobus  service  and  the 
promise  of  future  fixed  rail  facilities  does 
brighten  the  picture  somewhat  for  our 
daily  commuters  and  visitors  to  our  Na- 
tions  Capital. 

However,  by  1975,  we  will  be  required 
to  comply  with  a  stringent  EPA  trans- 
portation control  strategy,  which  may 
although  I  oppose  such  requirements — 
impose  parking  surcharges  and  elim- 
inate on-street  parking  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Without  an  established 
convenient  and  economical  mass  transit 
system,  such  a  strategy  will  have  a  direct 
financial  impact  upon  those  least  likely 
to  afford  it.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  act  now  to  assure  our 
citizens  that  fares  will  remain  within 
reason,  and  I  believe  the  only  way  we 
can  do  this  is  through  Federal  operating 
subeidies  to  mass  transit  systems. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  with  me 
In  supporting  H  R.  6452. 

Mr.  QUJLLEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
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minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule  and  of  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  AprU  2,  1973, 
and  was  reported  out  with  amendments 
in  order  to  be  printed  on  April  16,  1973. 
This  was  before  we  ever  considered  the 
Federal  Highway  Aid  Act.  so  the  money 
for  capital  Improvements  In  this  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  5,  Is  unnecessary. 
That  can  be  stricken  from  the  bill  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  amendments. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  I  have 
been  listening  to  Members  here  today 
talk  about  mass  transit,  who  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain  have  had  no  experience 
with  mass  transit.  I  served  on  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transit  Authority 
from  the  time  it  was  formed  until  the 
time  I  came  to  Congress. 

We  Improved  systems,  we  built  bigger 
parking  lots,  we  inaugurated  an  express 
bus  system  for  the  suburbs  directly  Into 
the  center  city,  and  all  of  this  was  In- 
effective because  we  could  not  get  the 
people  out  of  their  automobiles.  They 
want  to  stay  behind  that  wheel  where 
they  feel  like  a  king. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  must  do,  after 
we  spend  these  billions  of  dollars  in 
building  new  transit  systems,  not  just 
trying  to  preserve  broken  down  transit 
systems,  is  to  give  to  the  new  transit  sys- 
tem an  operating  subsidy  so  that  they 
can  offer  a  lower  fare  and  advertise  and 
get  the  people  out  of  their  cars  and  get 
them  into  the  mass  transit  system. 

This  bill  provides  for  exactly  that.  The 
bill  is  for  a  2-year  period  only,  and  any 
grants  for  mass  transit  subsidies  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  it  is  going 
to  be  pretty  embarrassing  for  any  city  or 
State  to  build  a  mass  transit  system,  or 
build  it  in  cooperatitm  with  each  other, 
and  then  find  a  brand  new  facility  giving 
excellent  service  and  nmnlng  with  a  defi- 
cit. 

We  must  give  them  help  in  getting  the 
people  out  of  their  automobiles  and  onto 
the  mass  transit.  I  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity for  this  for  a  period  of  sometiiing 
like  5  years. 

So  I  urge  that  we  pass  this  rule  and 
then  debate  the  bUl,  first  taking  the  cap- 
ital improvement  money  out  which  has 
already  been  provided  for  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Aid  Act,  and  we  can  come  up 
with  better  mass  trsmsit  systems. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Cont*). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully register  my  strong  objections  to  this 
legislation  now  before  us.  For  a  program 
which  was  not  in  the  budget,  for  a  pro- 
gram which  was  not  In  an  appropriations 
bill.  WOO  million  in  Federal  operating 
subsidies  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  proposed 
imderwritlng  of  an  estimated  1,000  local 
transit    systems    throughout    the    land. 


What  a  mind-boggling  proposal  it  is  to 
now  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation take  it  upon  himself  to  get  in- 
volved directly  in  the  local  administra- 
tion decisions  of  those  systems,  when  the 
responsibility  ought  to  rest  where  It  has 
always  been— with  the  local  urban  plan- 
ners. I,  for  one.  must  opt  for  initiatives 
on  the  part  of  State  and  community 
agencies  rather  than  see  the  direction  of 
these  systems  steered  by  Washington,  as 
would  most  certainly  happen  if  we  made 
the  Federal  Government  accountable  for 
moneys  it  would  spend  in  this  effort. 

The  champions  of  this  bill  would  claim 
that  a  dole  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  local  mass 
transit  operating  deficits  would  neces- 
sarily lower  the  fares  and  get  the  com- 
muter out  of  his  car  and  onto  the  bus.  I 
question  this  logic  and  fail  to  see  any 
concrete  evidence  of  a  mass  exodus  from 
the  car  to  the  bus  as  a  result  of  lower 
fares.  Whether  those  fares  are  reduced 
5  or  50  cents,  we  still  miss  the  target  If 
we  fall  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
suburbanite  who  would  rather  use  his 
own  personal  conveyance  rather  than 
risk  the  generally  poor  service  of  a  mass 
transit  system.  The  only  way  we  can 
possibly  get  the  automobile  off  the  road, 
rid  ourselves  of  Interminable  traffic  jams 
and  clean  the  air  In  the  process.  Is  to 
maice  passenger  service  so  attractive  that 
the  commuter  will  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It.  Only  a  strong  effort  to  combine 
excellent  transit  service  with  local  reg- 
ulatory actions  will  aUeviate  our  prob- 
lems. 

If  Improved  service  is  then  wanted  and 
needed,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Why 
do  we  not  give  the  funds  now  available  in 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  a  chance? 
Remember,  there  are  $3  billion  In  new 
transit  capital  assistance  funds  now 
available  plus  a  new  flexible  program  for 
the  use  of  urban  highway  funds.  Capital 
improvements  will  get  the  automobile  off 
the  road.  There  must  come  a  time  for 
that  commuter  to  be  sitting  in  his  car. 
stacked  up  in  a  traffic  Jam.  when  along 
comes  a  brand  new  bus.  speeding  past 
him  In  a  new  exclusive  express  bus  lane, 
following  a  new  route  and  schedule  which 
taken  altogether  spells  nothing  but  con- 
venience to  him  and  his  companion 
commuters. 

My  distinguished  coUeagues,  I  am 
frankly  fearful  that,  should  this  measure 
pass,  we  are  going  to  lose  sight  of  the 
capital  improvements  goal.  I  am  fearful 
of  the  creation  of  a  bottomless  pit  In  sub- 
sidies, one  which  would  be  constantly 
pressured  for  Increased  aid  to  ball  out  the 
local  beleaguered  transit  systems  which 
are  suffering  under  ever-lncretislng 
deficits.  Money  cannot  alone  cure  the  ills 
of  operating  deficits:  It  can.  however,  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  Lnprovements 
in  transit  service  only  If  the  local  au- 
thorities are  permitted  to  take  the  lead 
in  overseeing  specific  measures  taUor- 
made  for  that  community  by  that 
community.  Let  us  not  make  the  grave 
mistake  of  allowing  these  very  special 
needs   and   aspirations   to   be   dictated 
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through  a  set  of  national  standards 
promulgated  In  Washington. 

We  have  billions  in  Federal  subsidies — 
5Ub6ldle8  for  dead  bees,  subsidies  for 
farmers  not  to  plant  crops,  and  now  sub- 
sidles  for  inefficiency  In  operating  mass 
transit  will  be  like  pouring  com  down  a 
rat  hole.  I  say  no. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylii)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  rule  on  this  bill.  The  bill 
In  Its  present  form  Is  not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  this  House.  It  really  ought 
to  be  referred  to  as  the  Fun  City  subsidy 
bill,  because  much  of  the  $800  million 
provided  for  in  operating  subsidies  one- 
foiirth  to  one-third  could  by  the  formula 
In  the  bill  be  given  to  New  York  City. 

Let  us  see  what  the  formula  provides. 
It  provides  for  a  new  categorical  grant- 
in-aid,  and  we  are  providing  for  a  new 
categorical  grant-in-aid  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  categorical 
grant-in-aid  business. 

The  formula  Is  based  on  population, 
passenger  miles,  and  vehicular  miles 
traveled.  It  has  no  relationship  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  has  no  Incentive  in  It  to  institute 
good  management  practices.  It  will  en- 
courage the  continuation  of  the  same 
inefficient  practices  now  in  effect  and 
which  have  caused  mauiy  systems  to  op- 
erate at  a  deficit. 

There  is  also  an  obvious  inconsistency 
in  the  bill.  There  Is  an  Inconsistency  in 
that  the  distribution  of  operating  sub- 
sidies is  based  on  a  formula  in  one  place 
and  in  another  place  in  the  bill — I  refer 
to  section  11.  It  says: 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon 
sb»U  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  public  transportation 
needs  of  rural  and  other  nonurban  areas  In 
the  United  SUtes,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  cities,  towns,  and  other 
pcdltlcal  subdlTlslcMis  (outside  urban  areas) 
having  a  p>opulatlon  of  60,(X)0  or  leas. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  the  money 
shall  tie  distributed  on  a  formula  basis 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  stand- 
ards which  should  be  established  by  the 
local  subdivision,  and  not  by  Washington 
in  the  first  instance.  So.  which  is  It?  Is 
money  to  be  distributed  on  a  formal  basis 
or  based  on  standards  set  by  Washing- 
ton? 

I  think  the  rule  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,   (Mr.  J.  William  Stanton). 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  6452,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

I  say  it  Is  with  regret  because  this  leg- 
islation Is  the  first  official  legislation  of 
the  newly  created  Mass  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  The  members  of  this 
sut>committee,  under  the  excellent  lead- 
ership of  CongressmBui  Mhosh  of  New 
Jersey,  have  done  their  best  to  bring  to 
the  House  a  bill  that  would  help  solve 
the  problems   of   mass   transportation. 


All  of  us  can  agree  that.  Indeed,  there  are 
problems  in  this  particular  field. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable 
that  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  what  the 
Federal  Oovemment  can  accomplish  at 
this  time  in  history  and  also  meet  the 
many  other  high  priorities  that  we  are 
faced  with  tills  year  and  stlU  act  pru- 
dently and  fiscally  soimd  In  distributing 
the  amount  of  moneys  available. 

I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Congressman 
William  B.  Widnall  in  the  committee 
report.  Congressman  Widnall  played  a 
vital  part  in  getting  the  first  Mass  Tran- 
sit Act  adopted  here  in  Ccoigress  in  1964. 
I,  too,  voted  for  this  first  Mass  Transit 
Act  and  for  all  extensions  thereto.  How- 
ever. H.R.  6452  presents  more  problems 
than  It  solves. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  begin  to  subsidize  some  transit 
systems  to  the  point  that  the  subsidized 
operations  gain  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  unsubsldlzed  systems.  The  present 
formula  proposed  does  more  than  favor 
the  few  large  transit  systems  in  our  coun- 
try. It  gives  (Mily  minor  encouragement 
for  Improvement  and  expansion. 

For  example,  the  New  York  City  Tran- 
sit System  operates  with  a  deficit  greater 
than  the  combined  deficits  of  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  the  three 
cities  with  the  next  largest  deficits.  Ap- 
proximately one- third  of  the  $400  mil- 
lion per  year  authorized  In  this  bill  would 
be  required  to  satisfy  last  year's  deficit 
for  New  York  City  alone. 

There  are  two  additional  points  about 
this  legislation  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

First,  If  enacted  Into  law  with  its  pres- 
ent provisions  for  subsidies,  it  welcomes 
a  sure  Presidential  veto.  With  this  In 
mind.  I  think  the  prudent  solution  would 
be  to  return  this  legislation  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mass  Transportation  with 
the  understanding  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  work  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  accomplish  the  goal 
that  we  all  want. 

Those  of  us  who  support  Oovemment 
grants  for  mass  transit  systems  think 
that  the  goal  that  we  should  attain  la 
better  service  and  increased  ridersliip  at 
equitable  fares.  These  Incentives  must  be 
present. 

Second,  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  the  subsidized  field,  stronger 
support  should  be  shown  by  local  and 
State  governmental  agencies  in  this 
field.  As  recently  as  last  week,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  of  Ohio  and  a  Member 
of  this  body,  explained  the  facts  of  life 
to  the  leaders  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
Eighty  percent  Federal  grants  now  avail- 
able to  the  city  transit  system  may  be 
lost  because  of  the  lack  of  local  initiative 
to  provide  20  percent  local  funding.  If 
this  turns  out  to  be  the  case  and  local 
governments  and  State  governments  do 
not  wish  to  participate  In  any  matching 
programs  whatsoever,  then  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Pe<feral 
Government. 

To  subsidize  some  systems  and  not  sub- 
sidize others,  seems  morally  wrong  to 
me.   Any   leg^atlon   from   the   Federal 


level  should  encourage  local  governments 
to  adopt  revenue  raising  measures. 

H.R.  6452  falls  to  give  these  incentives. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  liave  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  Inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  hope  that  the  minority  side 
would  use  up  their  time  so  that  we  can 
finish  the  debate. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzuc ) . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  capital 
grant  money  which  Is  provided  under 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
would  provide  new  buses  for  many  small 
cities  and  small  areas  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  new  buses  and  sub- 
way cars  for  New  York  and  other  large 
cities.  That  legislation  was  a  transpor- 
tation milestone  for  all  of  our  people. 

Many  people,  from  small  areas  and 
small  cities,  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee that  they  needed  more  buses  for  their 
mass  transit  systems,  but  that  their  sys- 
tems are  in  financial  trouble.  In  this  re- 
gard, they  were  no  different  than  the 
city  of  New  York,  whose  mass  transit 
system,  like  those  of  other  large  cities, 
are  running  at  a  deficit.  We  think  that  If 
we  fall  to  recognize  and  understand  this, 
mass  transit  will  just  be  going  to  the 
poorhouse  in  a  newer  bus. 

I  do  not  think  that  smy  Member  of 
the  House  would  want  to  overlook  the 
very  Important  fact  that  under  the  sub- 
sidy program  people  aU  over  this  Natlc«i 
will  greatb'  benefit — the  small  areas  in 
upstate  New  York,  the  large  urban  areas, 
the  suburbs  aind  the  more  rurally  ori- 
ented small  cities. 

There  are  also  some  very  Important 
overriding  national  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered. When  we  talk  about  mass  trans- 
portation by  bus,  subway,  rail  or  other- 
wise, we  are  speaking  of  the  ways  In 
which  we  can  find  solutions  to  some  im- 
portant national  problems — the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  the  fuel  crisis  and  the 
unclogging  of  our  suburban  and  rural 
highways  and  highway  interconnections, 
as  well  as  the  highways  and  streets  of 
urban  America. 

We  are  talking  about  mobility  for  the 
handicapped,  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 
We  are  talking  about  bringing  the  sub- 
urban matron  back  to  see  the  downtown 
merchant,  and  both  of  them  watching 
new  faces  and  activity  in  the  central 
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business  districts.  For  too  many  years, 
businesses  in  the  central  business  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  have  lost 
customers  to  suburban  shopping  centers. 
This  situation  has  led  to  severe  deterio- 
rations of  center  cities  as  many  estab- 
lishments were  forced  out  of  business, 
leaving  empty  stores  and  fewer  people 
entering  the  areas.  Adequate  mass  trans- 
portation can  help  to  reverse  this  situa- 
tion and  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  our  cities,  both  large  and  small. 
We  are  also  talking  about  alleviating 
the  energy  crisis  by  getting  people  out  of 
their  cars  and  onto  mass  transit  and  at 
the  same  time  relieving  the  very  serious 
automobile   caused    noise   and   air   pol- 
lution which  affects  every  single  part  of 
our  country- — urban,  suburban,  and  rural. 
It  is  preposterous  to  think  that  we  can 
clean  up  our  environment  without  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  problem  of  the 
overuse  of  the  auto  and  its  concomitant 
ill  effects.  Recent  Environmental  Protec- 
tion    Agency    decisions,     implementing 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  would  ban  cars  from 
central  business  districts  of  a  number  of 
our  major  cities.  This  situation  is  fur- 
ther exacerbated  by  the  fuel  crisis  and 
our  need  to  conserve  our  energy  supplies. 
Unless  we  act  quickly  to  decrease  our  fuel 
consumption  we  may  find  ourselves  at 
the  mercy  of  some  Middle  Eastern  dicta- 
tor. Mass  transp>ortatlon  is  the  most  logi- 
cal step  in  resolving  these  problems. 

So  when  we  speak  about  granting  sub- 
sidies, it  is  not  just  for  the  guy  or  gal  who 
goes  into  the  subway  in  New  York;  it  is  a 
subsidy  for  all  the  American  people  with 
some  hop)e  for  the  future  that  we  can 
create  a  decent  society,  economically  as 
well  as  environmentally.  That  is  what  is 
inherent  in  this  kind  of  subsidy  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  pass  the 
rule  and  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Diinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  resene  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California   <Mr. 

ROUSSELOT>. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
main  provision  of  this  bill  would  author- 
ize Federal  grants  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  urban  mass  transit  systems. 
This  wou'.d  be  done  on  a  formula  basis 
regardless  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  applicant.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  dominant  need  factor  so  commonly 
looked  for  in  determining  the  extent  of 
a  subsidy  in  the  various  programs  is 
conspicuously  absent  here. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  fund  this  program. 
Local  governments  no  longer  have  any 
resources  left  to  do  so.  However,  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  witnesses  ad- 
mitted that  referendums  to  aid  mass 
transit  systems  were  voted  down  in  their 
States.  Thev  claimed  the  referendums 
were  rejected  because  too  much  of  the 
money  was  earmarked  for  highway  proj- 
ects rather  than  mass  transit.  In  their 
opinion,  bond  issues  relating  primarily  to 
mass  transit,  would  be  approved. 

If  what  they  say  is  true,  the  answer 
is  simple:  limit  the  referendums  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  this  legislation. 


If  they  are  in  error,  we  must  then  ask 
why  Federal  taxpayers  should  have  to 
pay  for  programs  local  taxpayers  have 
rejected?  The  people  in  Atlanta  have  im- 
posed a  1  cent  sales  tax  upon  themselves 
to  provide  for  reduced  fares  and  im- 
proved equipment.  Ban  Diego  has  sought 
to  correct  its  problems  with  State  aid.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  citizens  are  willing 
and  capable  of  solving  their  transit  prob- 
lems at  the  State  or  local  level  which  is 
the  government  closest  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  Federal  supervision  and 
control  created  by  this  proposal.  The 
urban  mass  transit  administrator.  Frank 
C.  Herringer.  noted  that  this  bill  re- 
quires : 

"The  Secretary  to  make  a  determination 
that  the  local  plan  provides  'eniclent.  eco- 
nomical, and  convenient  mass  traasportatlon 
service'  and  that  It  would  place  mass  transit 
operations  on  a  'sound  flnanclal  basis'  '.  He 
also  acknowledged  that  "to  carry  out  this 
charge  could  Immerse  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment  In  myriad  local  Issues  relating  to  such 
matters  as  fare  levels  and  structures,  main- 
tenance standards,  management  practices, 
labor  work  rtiles  and  practices,  and  the  like. " 

In  summation  he  outlined  the  depart- 
ments dilemma  in  this  way.  He  said: 

The  paradox  we  are  faced  with  Is  that  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  allocate  operating  subsidies  without 
setting  standards  and  controls  Would  pro- 
vide absolutely  no  assurance  that  the  moneys 
were  being  used  effectively — while  on  the 
other  hand  to  establish  controls  and  stand- 
ards at  the  Federal  level  would  require  that 
we  Involve  ourselves  in  making  local  deci- 
sions that  we  are  not  competent  to  make. 

It  appears  to  me.  that  providing  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize  the 
operations  of  virtually  every  mass  transit 
system  in  the  country  will  drain  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  Federal  revenue 
without  assuring  a  corresponding  bene- 
fit to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Sarasin  • . 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  voice  my  support  of  the  rule 
and  H.R.  6452.  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1973.  with 
certain  amendments. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  which 
would  provide  funds  to  communities  for 
assistance  in  implementing  mass  transit 
system,  is  becoming  more  obvious  daily. 

Reports  of  increasing  deficits  by  the 
companies  engaged  in  mass  transit,  the 
effects  of  automobile  emissj^hs  on  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  bre?«ifr;  the  un- 
availability of  adequate  parking  in  our 
major  cities,  and  the  gasoline  shortage, 
make  congressional  support  of  mass 
transit  programs  imperative. 

The  day  of  total  dependence  on  the 
individual  automobile,  frequently  using 
300  to  400  horsepower  to  move  one  per- 
son, is  no  longer  practical,  particularly 
in  urbanized  areas  such  as  my  district 
in  Connecticut.  My  own  questionnaire, 
representing  the  views  of  thousands  of 
my  constituents,  demonstrates  a  growing 
interest  In  improved  mass  transit. 

To  the  question  "Would  you  use  mass 


transportation  to  travel  to  and  from  work 
if  it  were  convenient  and  economical?" 
An  overwhelming  three  out  of  four  re- 
spondents answered  in  the  affirmative. 
This  bill  before  lis  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  making  "convenient  and  eco- 
nomical" mass  transit  available  for  these 
people  who  desire  it. 

Another  factor  that  is  directly  related 
to  this  is  the  fallacy  that  one  must  be 
either  for  mass  transit  or  for  highways 
and  the  automobile  and  that  there  is 
no  shared  groimd.  This  is  patently  false 
and  another  look  at  the  preferences  re- 
ported by  my  constituents  makes  this 
clear. 

If  we  provide  mass  transit  for  tliose 
desiring  it  and  willing  to  use  it  regularly, 
we  will  automatically  improve  our  high- 
way transportation  system  by  removing 
from  the  road  a  significant  share  of  the 
traffic.  Obviously,  this  would  improve  the 
efflclency.  convenience,  and  pleasure  of 
highway  use  for  those  preferring  this 
form  of  movement. 

The  ultimate  result  would  be  to  allevi- 
ate the  congestion  and  pollution  of  our 
cities,  conserve  our  rapid  diminishing 
sources  of  energy  and  remove  traffic 
from  our  overcrowded  highways  for  the 
benefit  of  the  motorist.  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages, we  should  not  fall  to  adopt  this 
legislation. 

I  fully  agree  with  those  who  would 
amend  this  measure  to  gradually  reduce 
the  Federal  commitment  and  encourage 
and  require  local  InlUative.  These  amend- 
ments will  encourage  higher  levels  of 
operating  efficiency  and  safety,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Blackburn)  1  minute. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Atlanta 
which  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  ridership  due  to  a  reduction  in 
fares.  I  think  that  the  experience  in  At- 
lanta is  one  of  the  strongest  argimients 
against  this  bill,  because  the  people  in 
the  area  served  by  the  mass  transit 
systems  voted  voluntarily  to  assume  an 
additional  1  percent  sales  tax  on  every- 
thing they  bought  in  order  to  subsidize 
the  operation  of  their  local  mass  transit 
system. 

The  suggestion  that  the  people  in  my 
district  should  tax  themselves  to  sub- 
sidize their  own  mass  transit  system, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  should  be 
taxed  to  subsidize  mass  transit  systems 
aU  over  the  United  States  is  grossly  in- 
consistent and  contrary  to  commonsense 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter that  has  not  really  been  fully  ex- 
plored. I  believe  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch),  touched  upon  it.  That 
Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  private 
firms  can  obtain  this  subsidy. 

Am  I  right  in  understanding  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dow 
H.  Clatjsin). 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  point  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  this  discussion  inasmuch  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  been  referred 
to  by  previous  Members.  By  advancing  or 
adopting  the  operating  subsidies  conc^t 
included  in  this  bill,  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  direct  competition  with  the 
funds  already  authorized  in  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  and  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion, to  meet  the  contrswjt  obligation 
requirements  for  construction  of  the  mass 
transit  systems.  With  the  fiscal  and 
budgetary  limitation  we  have,  this  miist 
be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  are  to 
move  toward  accelerating  the  construc- 
tion timetable  of  oiu*  mass  transit  sys- 
tem. Also,  we  should  move  In  the  direc- 
tio  1  of  creating  a  third  trust  fund,  an 
Urban  Mass  Tran-sportatlon  Trust  Fund, 
that  would  help  the  communities  develop 
a  more  positive  and  dependable  method 
of  finance.  In  this  way,  we  can  coordi- 
nate, integrate,  and  balance  our  total 
transportation  systems  by  coordinating 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Tnist 
Fund  with  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Airport-Airways  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlHnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <  Mr.  O'Nkild  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
when  the  Congress  was  a  great  debating 
society.  We  had  not  reached  the  system 
we  have  now,  where  I  believe  this  year 
10  rules  have  been  defeated  by  Members 
getting  up  on  the  floor  and  saying.  "I  am 
opposed  to  the  blU.  and  I  want  to  extend 
my  remarks,"  and  then  sitting  down,  and 
later  putting  something  in  the  Ricorb 
for  home  consumption.  We  have  already 
seen  that  happen  about  10  or  12  times 
today. 

Yet  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  voted  22  to  3  to 
favorably  report  out  this  bill.  They  are 
the  ones  that  know  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Atlanta  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  has  asked  two  or  three  times 
if  private  firms  get  any  money  from  this 
bill. 

Let  us  go  Into  the  debate  of  the  bill  and 
argue  Its  merits.  Then  we  will  learn 
whether  private  firms  get  any  money  or 
do  not  get  any  money,  or  whether  they 
are  entitled  to  the  money  or  are  not  en- 
tlUed  to  it. 

I  have  been  in  this  Congress  many 
years  and  I  can  remember  one  or  two 
people  getting  up  on  the  floor  ridiculing 
and  degrading  the  farm  program  or  the 
soil  bank  program  or  the  conservation 
program  or  the  water  syst^n  program, 
fiut  there  was  a  greater  sense  of  fairness 
in  the  House  in  those  days.  Instead  of 
voting  down  the  rule  we  would  listen  to 
the  arroments.  We  admired  and  re- 
spected the  men  on  the  committee  who 
had  spent  2  or  3  months  faithfully  at- 
tending to  their  duties  and  reporting  out 
the  legislation. 
In  1972,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
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tattoD's  national  transportation  report 
supported  the  concept  of  operating  sub- 
sidies to  State  and  local  governments — I 
think  39  of  these  govertmaents  are  in 
favor  of  this  concept — but  do  we  want  to 
shut  off  the  debate  by  voting  down  the 
rule?  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  or  to 
Mr.  MiifisH's  subcommittee  which 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill. 

When  a  gentleman  gets  up  and  says  we 
know  the  arguments  and  we  know  It  Is 
bad  legislation.  I  have  to  reply  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  bad  legislation  nor 
does  the  gentleman,  because  we  have  not 
heard  the  arguments  and  we  do  not 
know  the  merits.  The  opponents  claim 
that  only  the  large  cities  wUl  get  the 
money  from  the  urban  mass  transit  bill. 
Let  me  say  if  it  were  not  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  large  cities  there  would  be 
no  cities  with  middle-sized  populations 
and  with  these  large  beautiful  highways 
running  through  and  around  them,  so  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  work  and  the  research  the 
committee  has  done,  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  for  this  rule  to  be  adopted  so 
we  can  listen  to  the  debate  on  the  legisla- 
tion itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  unusual  number  of  rules  that  have 
been  defeated  in  the  House  thus  far  In 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  and  I  hope 
this  will  be  another  the  House  spoke  its 
will  on  those  niles.  A  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  said  that  the 
Rules  Committee  was  wrong  in  bringing 
those  rules  and  the  bills  they  made  in 
order  to  the  House  floor.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  work  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

This  legislation  represents  a  special- 
privilege  bill  for  a  few  large  cities,  and 
especially  the  city  of  New  York  which  it 
has  been  stated  will  get  a  quarter  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  authorized  by  this  bill.  It  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  bill  is  approved  we 
should  take  the  torch  from  the  hand  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  replace  it  with 
a  tin  cup. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing 
the  debate  on  this  side  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  fine  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  prior  to  the  action  on 
this  floor  on  the  Federal  aid  to  highways 
bill.  When  the  proponents  brought  this 
bill  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule,  I 
remember  distinctly  the  conversations  of 
some  of  the  Members  stating  that  this 
bill  would  not  be  necessary  if  mass 
transit  was  Included  In  the  Federal  aid 
to  highwajrs  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  vote  down 
this  rule.  It  is  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.   QUILLEN.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   yield 

the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Maodkh ) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  left  Washington  to  go  out  to 
speak  at  a  banquet  convention  of  the 
savings  and  loans  in  my  Indiana  con- 
gressional district.  This  morning  I  tried 
U)  get  a  9  o'clock  plane,  and  I  had  to 
drive  through  Chicago.  I  could  not  drive 
through  the  so-called  big  freeway,  the 
Dan  Ryan,  because  it  was  congested  with 
trucks  and  automobiles,  bumper  to 
bumper  on  the  main  streets  and  city  free- 
ways on  the  north  side  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  same  way  on  all  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago. Similar  congestion  existed  on  the 
streets  and  highways  In  the  industrial 
Calumet  region  of  Indiana 

In  my  district,  there  are  employees  In 
the  industries^steel  mills,  oil  refineries 
and  about  100  other  Industries— who  ar- 
rive late  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
home  in  the  evening  on  account  of  con- 
gested traffic.  That  traffic  Is  caused  by 
people  locally  and  people  driving  trans- 
contlnentally  through  that  Chicago  area 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  country  live  in  urban  areas  We 
are  going  to  hear  from  some  of  these  peo- 

K  n  }°  J",^  ^'^^-^  *^  ^^  inass  transit 
bill  is  defeated.  We  will  hear  from  them 
at  the  election  in  November  1974  Traffic 
congestion  in  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 
2?  f°o  Rf  ^o\ne&,  Indianapolis; 
^^l-  f*"*""*-  New  Orieans,  New  York 
Washington  and  other  urban  areas  Is  one 
of  the  great  problems  that  we  are  facing 
in  this  country  today. 

Believe  me^  my  colleagues,  funds  set 
out  in  this  bfl]  should  have  been  tripled 
or  quadrupled  to  help  urban  centers- 
transportation  problems. 

Drastic  traffic  conditions  exist  to 
every  metropoUtan  city  In  this  country 
so  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 

^  5^"*  ^^^^  "lis  condition  Is 
caused  by  transcontinenUl  as  well  as 
local  traffic. 

Some  Member  over  there  threatened 
a  veto  If  this  smaU  subsidy  is  passed 
to  help  relieve  this  situation.  When  I  was 
home  during  the  August  recess  I  spent 
many  days  In  my  district  offices  llsten- 
Ing  to  people  coming  in  and  complaining 
about  Presidential  vetoes  over  the  last  4 
years.  I  attended  a  hospital  gathering 
where  there  -were  30  pec^le  representing 
all  the  local  hospitals.  They  were  cuss- 
ing the  vetoes,  the  vetoes  of  hospital  ex- 
pansion bills  back  in  1970  and  1971,  Tbey 
were  criticizing  the  President  for  those 
vetoes  and  for  the  impoundments. 

We  defeated  the  highway  bill  here  be- 
fore we  adjourned  last  November.  Had 
that  passed,  we  would  be  on  our  way 
probably  to  relieving  this  traffic  conges- 
tion situation. 

But.  bear  this  In  mind:  Some  of  the 
people  opposing  this  bill  have  been  vot- 
ing for  years  for  a  $3»4  bllllon  bonanza 
subsidy  for  the  farming  area,  and  we 
discovered  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
$3 '  i  billion  going  in  six  figures  to  about 
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400  or  50C  large  farm  operations;  and 
they  will  not  spend  $400  million  a  year 
for  2  years  to  help  the  cities  to  relieve 
the  congestion  In  the  traffic. 

Why,  my  good  friend,  Congressman 
Oross  of  Iowa  Just  spoke  against  this 
mass  transit  bill.  Two  years  ago  I  drove 
from  Chicago  out  to  Omaha,  and  I  went 
through  Congressman  Gross'  area,  and 
congressional  district.  You  can  shoot 
a  cannon  down  any  highway  out  there 
and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  you  hit  an 
automobile  or  a  truck. 

We  in  the  traflflc  congested  area  of  the 
Nation  need  this  small  subsidy  to  get 
at  least  some  help  on  our  transportation 
troubles. 

I  hope  this  mass  transit  rule  is  passed 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resoluUoQ. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  282.  noes  131. 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Alxug 

Adam* 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

CaJLf. 
Andex*on,  ni . 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annuniio 
Arciier 
Armstrong 
Aaliley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
B*rrett 
BeU 

Bennett 
BarsUnd 
BeTUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brmdemas 
Braaco 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotztnan 
Brovn.  Calif. 
Brown.  iCch 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bxirke.  CallT 
Burke.  Uaas. 
Burllson.  Mo 
Btirton 
BuUtr 
BTTon 
Caray.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cbappell 
Chlaholm 
Clark 
Clay 

Clereland 
Oodiran 
CoUler 
CoUlna.ni. 
Connan 
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Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culyer 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniels. 

Domini  ck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa 
DavU.  B.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellxuns 
Denholm 

Dim 

Donohue 

Downing 

Diinan 

Oulskl 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  CallT. 

BUberg 

Brans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PasceU 

FUh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUUamD. 
POrsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
G«tty» 
aialmo 
Olbbons 
OUman 
Glnn 
Oonzalez 
Orasac 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
OrUBths 
Grover 
Oubaer 
OuntM- 


Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Harrey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogaa 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungace 

Ichord 

Johiuon.  CalU . 

Jonas.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastanmeler 

Kazan 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

MfcClory 

Mcaodtey 

UcCoUlater 

McCormack 

UcDade 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Marazltl 

MarUn.  N.C. 


Matblas,  Calif 

Randall 

Stubblefleld 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Bangal 

Stuckey 

Matsunaga 

Bees 

Studds 

Mazzoll 

Beld 

SuUlvan 

Meeds 

Reuss 

Symington 

Metcalfe 

Rlegle 

Talcott 

MezTlnaky 

Rlnaldo 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mlnlsh 

Rodlno 

Thompson,  N.J 

Mink 

Roe 

Thone 

MlnshaU.  Ohlc 

Rogers 

Thornton 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Tleman 

Moakiey 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Traen 

Mollohan 

aooney,  N.Y. 

Odall 

Montgomery 

Rooney.  Pa. 

UUman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rose 

Van  Daerlln 

Morgan 

Rosenthal 

Van  Ik 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Vlgorlto 

Moss 

Roush 

Waldie 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roybal 

Walsh 

Murphy.  NY. 

Ruppe 

Wampler 

Myers 

Ryan 

Ware 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

NMlal 

Sarasln 

Whltehurst 

Nichols 

Sarbanes 

Wiggins 

NU 

Schroeder 

WUltams 

Obey 

Selberllng 

WUson,  Bob 

O'Hara 

Shipley 

WUson, 

O'NeUl 

Shrlver 

Charles  H., 

Owens 

Hikes 

Calif. 

Parrls 

SIsk 

Wilson, 

Patman 

Skubltc 

Charles,  Tex. 

Patten 

HI  ark 

Winn 

Pepper 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wolff 

Perkins 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Wright 

Peyser 

Staggers 

Wyatt 

Pickle 

Stanton, 

Wydler 

Pike 

James  V. 

Yates 

Poage 

Stark 

Yatron 

PodeU 

Steed 

Young,  Oa. 

Preyer 

Steele 

Young,  m. 

Price,  ni 

Steel  man 

Young,  Tex. 

Price.  Tex. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Zablocki 

Prltctoard 

Stephens 

Rallsback 

Stratton 
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, 

Abdnor 

Flowers 

O'Brien 

Andrews. 

Flynt 

N.  Dak. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pettis 

Arends 

Frenzel 

Powell.  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Frey 

Qule 

Bafalls 

Froehllch 

QutUen 

Baker 

Gold  water 

Rarlck 

Bauman 

Goedllng 

Regula 

Beard 

Gross 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Guyer 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Hammer- 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bray 

schmldt 

Roblson.  NY. 

Breauz 

Han^sen,  Idaho 

RouBselot 

Brlnkley 

Harsha 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

Hastings 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

HUlU 

Saylor 

Burgener 

Hlnshaw 

Scherle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holt 

Schneebell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hoemer 

Sebelltu 

Camp 

Huber 

Shoup 

Carter 

Hudnut 

Stauster 

Cederberg 

Hunt 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Spenca 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Stanton, 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

J.  WlUlam 

Don  H 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Keating 

Symms 

Cohen 

Ketchiim 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins,  Tex. 

King 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Teague.  Calif. 

Conlan 

Landgrebe 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Conte 

Landrum 

TowaU.  Nev. 

Crane 

Latta 

Veysey 

Daniel,  Bobert 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

W.  Jr 

McBwen 

Whltten 

Davis.  Wis. 

Madlgan 

Wldnall 

Deilenback 

Mallary 

Wylle 

DennU 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wyman 

Derwlnskl 

Mayne 

Young.  Alaska 

Devlne 

Michel 

Young,  Fla. 

Dickinson 

Mil  ford 

Young,  S.C. 

Dorn 

Miller 

Zlon 

Duncan 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Zwach 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Iflaell 

Erlenbom 

Ifoorhead, 

Eshleman 

Calif. 

Pindley 

Nelsen 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

MUls,  Ark. 

Conyers 

H«bert 

Boy 

Dent 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Runnels 

DlngeU 

Jones.  Ala 

Sandman 

Each 

Kluczynskl 

Stokes 

Gude 

Leggett 

Vander  Jagt 

Hanna 

Melcher 

White 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  Conyers. 

Mr.  H6bart  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansaa. 

Mr  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr 
White. 

Mr   Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Jonas  of  Alabama. 

Mi.  Each  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Laggatt  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  6452)  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  assistance 
thereunder,  to  increase  the  portion  of 
project  cost  which  may  be  covered  by  a 
Federal  grant,  to  authorize  assistance 
for  operating  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IK  THK  coifMrrrrs  aw  thi  wholx 

Acconllngly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  6452,  with 
Mr.  McPall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6452,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1973,  represents  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  provide  the  much  needed  assist- 
ance for  our  urban  mass  transportation 
systems  if  this  Nation  is  going  to  meet 
its  commitments  to  provide  the  adequate 
transportation  for  Its  citizens  who  live 
in  our  urban  communities.  In  all  our  past 
mass  transportation  legislation,  we  have 
always  cited  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  financial  assistance  to  permit 
urban  mass  transportation  to  meet  its 
capital  requirements  in  order  to  purchase 
new  rolling  stock,  transportation  rights 
of  way.  and  other  new  equipment  and 
fimds  for  new  research  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  transportation  techniques. 
We  were,  in  most  cases,  providing  the 
financial  assistance  to  modernize  and  up- 
date the  urban  mass  transportation 
needs  of  mainly  our  larger  cities.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  has 
changed.    Most    smaller    medium-sized 
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cities  face  a  public  transportation  crisis 
today.  Private  bus  companies  are  fast 
becoming  lew  and  far  between  and  the 
smaller  medium-sized  cities  are  being 
forced  to  run  these  bus  companies  by 
their  own  means.  Private  companies 
could  not  afford  continuing  deficits 
which  result  in  the  decline  of  rldership 
and  the  managerial  neglect  of  the  vari- 
ous companies.  We  are  now  faced  with 
a  greater  problem  with  the  emerging 
energy  crisis  and  the  strict  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  air  quaUty  guide- 
lines whkh  in  many  of  our  cities  are 
either  forcing  the  private  automobile  out 
of  use  or  will  severely  curtail  the  use  of 
the  private  automobile  In  many  of  our 
clUes.  HJl.  6452  In  particular  would  re- 
dress the  problems  that  are  emerging 
from  the  energy  crisis  and  the  EPA  air 
quality  guidelines.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time,  operating  assist- 
ance to  the  urban  mass  transportation 
systems.  It  would  authorize  $800  million 
over  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  urban 
mass  transportation  systems.  These 
grants  would  be  made  on  a  formula  based 
on  the  system's  population,  revenue  pas- 
sengers carried  and  vehicle  miles  trav- 
elled in  relation  to  the  overall  population 
of  the  country,  revenue  passengers  car- 
ried by  the  mass  transportation  systems 
and  vehicle  miles  travelled  by  the  mass 
transportation  systems.  This  proposal  to 
provide  operating  assistance  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  the  past  3  years  and 
has  not  been  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  until  this  moment.  It  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  have 
heard  from  their  districts  and  the  vsulous 
communities  served  by  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  on  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral operating  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  ntmiber  of 
other  provisions  in  this  bill,  some  of 
which  were  contained  In  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Highways  Act,  and  a  number  of  pro- 
visions that  will  be  explained  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
MiNisH  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  bill  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Mdosh)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  per- 
centage of  Americans  living  in  large 
cities  and  their  surrounding  suburbs  has 
grown  dramatically  in  recent  years  to  the 
point  where  today  more  than  70  percent 
of  our  citizens  reside  In  urban  areas. 

Despite  this  continually  growing  ur- 
banization of  our  society,  mass  transit 
patronage  today  is  less  than  a  third  what 
it  was  25  years  ago,  and  the  mass  transit 
industry  serves  10  billion  fewer  riders 
annually  than  It  did  20  years  ago.  Bus 
rldership  In  my  own  State,  the  mort 
densely  populated  of  all  our  States,  Is 
down  25  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

These  passengers  are  not  lost.  Rather, 
they  are  riding  in  cars,  most  one  to  a 
car. 
They  must  be  attracted  to  mass  tran- 


sit if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  dealing 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion, land  use,  congestion,  and  the  energy 
crisis.  They  can  be  attracted  to  mass 
transit  if  the  Federal  Qovemment  will 
assume  a  partnership  role  with  the  States 
and  localities  in  working  for  convenient, 
cheap,  attractive  mass  transportation. 

Fortunately,  the  one-man  one-car  con- 
cept of  transportation  Is  now  recognized 
by  all  reasonable  persons  as  the  most 
expensive  and  the  most  environmentally 
damaging  means  of  moving  people  to 
and  from  their  homes,  places  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  marketplace.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  cost  and  the  social 
damage,  billions  of  dollars  have  t)een 
spent  to  facilitate  auto  trafHc,  while  a 
relative  handful  of  dollars  have  been  di- 
rected to  meaningful  alternative  systems 
of  transport. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  mass  transit  has  increased  In 
recent  years  and  imder  the  recently  en- 
acted highway  law  will  increase  further 
in  the  future.  It  is  also  true  that  even 
under  this  year's  budget  only  6  cents  of 
each  transportation  dollar  would  go  to 
mass  transit,  while  57^  cents  would  be 
spent  for  highways.  Keep  in  mind  also 
that  all  the  mass  transit  money,  includ- 
ing that  which  will  be  freed  from  the 
trust  fund  In  the  future,  Is  for  capital 
needs,  not  for  operating  assistance. 

We  must  recognize  here  In  the  Con- 
gress, as  so  many  of  our  mayors,  coun- 
cils. Ckjvemors,  and  State  legislatures 
have,  that  the  age  of  the  farebox  paying 
for  the  total  operating  costs  of  public 
transportation  has  passed. 

We  must  come  to  see  transit  as  a  vital 
public  need  and  we  must  support  it  In 
the  same  manner  as  we  support  educa- 
tion, police,  fire,  and  other  essential  pub- 
lic services. 

The  heart  of  the  legislation  we  bring 
before  you  today  is  section  2,  Federal 
operating  assistance  for  mass  transit. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  poeslbility 
of  Federal  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  when,  in  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Act  of  1970,  it  directed  a  study  of  the 
matter  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 
the  1972  National  Transportation  Re- 
port stated  that — 

The  Department  supports  m^ung  funds 
available  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  general  public  purposes  or  for  general 
transportation  purposes.  Including  operat- 
ing subsidies,  so  that  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment could  determine  locally  how  the 
funds  would  be  used. 

HJl.  6452  authorizes  $400  million  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  oper- 
ating assistance  grants  to  the  Nation's 
mass  transit  systems. 

In  order  to  receive  *Jiese  operating 
funds,  a  mass  transit  system  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  his  approval  a  plan 
for  comprehensive  Inaprovement  of 
operations  and  services. 

The  required  plan  would  set  forth  a 
program  for  providing  more  efficient, 
economical,  and  convenient  mass  tran- 


sit service  and  for  placing  mass  transit 
operations  on  a  soimd  financial  basis. 
The  Secretary  is  further  empowered  by 
this  section  of  the  legislation  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  administer  the  operating  assistance 
program  in  an  equitable  maimer,  and 
to  develop  criteria  for  evaluating  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  this  new 
program  comparable  to  criteria  pres- 
ently employed  by  the  Department  in 
the  awarding  of  capital  grants. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  receive  an 
operating  grant,  a  mass  transit  system 
would  have  to  provide  half  fares  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  during  off- 
peak  hours. 

Operating  assistance  would  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  a  formula  with  the 
following  three  criteria  assigned  equal 
weight:  population  of  the  area  in  which 
the  mass  transit  system  operates,  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
system,  and  the  number  of  miles  covered 
by  the  system.  The  formula  is  designed 
to  serve  sdl  transit  systems  and  all  areas 
of  the  country  in  an  equitable  manner. 
It  would  prevent  the  undue  concentra- 
tion of  operating  funds  in  any  one  sec- 
tion, state,  or  urban  area. 

The  simple  device  of  basing  payments 
for  c^jerating  assistance  partially  on  the 
number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  by 
a  mass  transit  system  provides  an  incen- 
tive that  would  help  insure  improved 
management  land  improved  service  to 
patrons. 

The  funding  authorization  in  HJl. 
6452  is  at  an  extremely  reasonable,  even 
modest,  level  In  view  of  the  demcxi- 
strated  need  for  assistance  to  this  coun- 
try's mass  transit  systems.  The  bill,  as  I 
stated,  authorizes  $400  million  for  each 
of  two  fiscal  years,  1974  and  1975,  for 
operating  aid  to  mass  transit  systemis. 
However,  last  year  in  the  United  States 
mass  transit  accumulated  a  total  deficit 
of  some  $513  mllhon  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  year's  operating  deficit  will  run 
to  perhaps  $650  mlllian. 

Some  may  disagree  with  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  money  authorized  in  this  leg- 
islation as  prudent  But.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  these  costs  are 
as  nothing  cmnpared  to  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  of  continued  over- 
reliance  on  the  automobile  and  continued 
neglect  of  mass  transit. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  ^unds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  uncter  this  legis- 
lation represent  an  investment  which 
will  be  returned  many  times  over  In 
energy  savings,  pollution  elimination, 
and  the  easing  of  traffic  congestion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  meet  the  rec«itly 
Issued  clean  air  standards,  a  great  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the 
country  will  be  compelled  to  restrict,  in 
various  ways,  automobile  travel.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  Eiivironmental  ProtecticHi 
Agency's  pollutioD  control  regulations 
present  mass  transit  systems  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  improve  and  to 
expand  their  operations.  However,  with- 
out substantially  greater  govemm^it  aid. 
including    Federal   operating   subsidies. 
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mass  transit  will  be  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity. 

Nationwide,  cars  contribute  50  percent 
of  adl  air  pollution,  with  the  flgxire  going 
as  high  as  90  percent  in  some  cities.  The 
health  effects  of  this  pollution  have  been 
demonstrated.  Persons  with  heart  dis- 
ease and  respiratory  idlments  are  affect- 
ed most  severely,  but  ev«i  the  healthiest 
of  individuals  suffer  some  ill  effects  from 
air  pollution. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  there 
exists  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  air  pollution  in  the  country.  New  Jersey 
is  home  to  7  million  people  and  over  3 
million  cars,  making  it  the  most  densely 
populated  State  for  both  categories.  The 
auto  causes  almost  70  i)ercent  of  our 
State's  pollution  problem. 

Consequently,  the  EPA  plan  for  New 
Jersey  calls  for  a  reduction  of  up  to  68 
percent  in  private  auto  travel  by  1977 
to  meet  the  national  ambient  air  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  make 
these  demands  on  motorists  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  areas,  a  viable  alternative 
means  of  transportaticm  must  be  made 
available  to  them. 

Compared  to  the  automobUe,  mass 
transit  enjoys  sui  enormous  swlvantage 
in  terms  of  pollution  levels.  When  the 
various  pollutants  emitted  are  scaled  ac- 
cording to  volume  and  toxicity,  the  diesel 
bus  enlpys  a  25  to  1  advaintage  over  the 
auto,  while  for  electric  transit  cars  the 
advantage  is  nearly  40  to  1. 

Improved  transit  therefore  is,  as  it 
must  be,  a  major  component  of  the  air 
quality  plans  prepared  to  meet  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Standards. 

In  fact,  improved  mass  transit  service 
is  vitally  needed  if  the  reqxilred  reduc- 
tion In  private  auto  traffic  is  not  to  re- 
sult In  a  breakdown  of  mobility  in  our 
urban  areas — a  breakdown  which  would 
have  severe  economic  consequences  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  Mr.  John  Quarles,  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  stated  in  an  appearance  before 
the  Mass  Transit  Subcommittee  on  July 
30  of  this  year: 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  economic 
and  soda!  well-being,  we  are  going  to  need 
relatively  non-poUutlng  altern»tlve  nxxles  of 
transportation  to  provide  us  mobUlty  com- 
parable to  what  the  automobile  has  offered 
us.  In  this  regard,  mass  transit  Is  the  Ideal 
surrogate. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  EPA  rep- 
resentatives, in  a  number  of  recent  cases, 
have  formally  opposed  requests  for  fare 
increases  by  mass  transit  operators.  They 
have  been  saying,  correctly  I  believe,  that 
our  national  goal  of  cleaner  air  demands 
that  mass  transit  fares  not  rise  to  the 
point  where  ridershlp  declines.  It  seems 
to  me.  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  instance  has  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  do  more  than  simply  tell 
mass  transit  'do  not  raise  the  fare."  We 
must  be  willing  to  back  up  this  rhetoric 
with  Federal  operating  subsidies  to  help 
mass  transit  stabilize  and  even  lower 
fares  in  order  to  attract  people  out  of 
their  cars  and  on  to  mass  transit. 

The  American  Transit  Association  has 
determined  that.  In  order  to  comply  with 
EPA  standards,   9,015   additional   buses 


and  500  rail  vehicles  will  be  required  by 
1975  at  a  cost  of  $509  million.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  estimated  that  the  EPA 
pollution  standards  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  operating  costs  of  $347  million 
annually.  These  figures.  I  should  point 
out,  do  not  include  the  projected  impact 
for  New  York  City  or  Chicago  which  were 
not  available  when  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted. 

When  you  take  into  account  that  the 
transit  operating  deficit  was  $513  million 
in  1972.  that  it  is  projected  to  be  close  to 
$650  million  in  1973,  it  becomes  evident 
that  compliance  with  EPA  standards  will 
push  the  mass  transit  operating  deficit 
well  over  the  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
dollar  mark  each  year. 

In  terms  of  energy  consumption,  mass 
transit  once  again  is  greatly  preferable 
to  the  private  auto.  Buses,  for  example, 
are  four  times  more  energy  efiBcient, 
based  on  passenger  mUes  per  gallon, 
than  cars.  Today,  about  75  percent  of 
all  gasoline  is  consumed  by  the  auto- 
mobile. Yet  the  average  occupancy  of 
cars  during  rush  hours  is  less  than  l\-i 
passengers  per  car.  In  some  urban  areas 
the  private  auto  is  respoiasible  for  83  per- 
cent of  aU  transportation  energy  require- 
ments. 

Overall,  passenger  cars  today  use 
nearly  4.3  million  barrels  of  oil  daily  or 
30  percent  of  our  total  consumption.  By 
1985,  if  present  trends  continue,  auto- 
mobUes  will  consume  7.4  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  daily. 

Bear  in  mind  that  cars  effectively 
utilize  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
potential  energy  from  the  fuel  they 
bum — the  rest  is  wasted.  Rather  than 
continue  this  waste  of  energy,  we  should 
offer  commuters  and  other  travelers  an 
eflBclent,  safe,  and  economical  alterna- 
tive to  the  automobile. 

Fuel  is  the  second  largest  component 
of  mass  transit  operating  costs,  consti- 
tuting approximately  3  to  4  percent  of 
total  operating  costs.  Mr.  Prank  Her- 
rlnger.  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administra- 
tor, conceded  in  testimony  before  the 
Mass  Transit  Subcommittee  on  July  26, 
1973  that: 

It  can  be  said  that  tbe  net  effect  of  the 
fuel  supply  problem  la  that  higher  prices 
must  be  paid  for  dleeel  fuel  when  contracts 
are  negotiated. 

According  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities — United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors : 

Cities  and  their  transit  autborltleB  bare 
been  refused  bids  on  diesel  fuel  contracts, 
have  had  deliveries  curtailed  or  cut  off  and 
have  had  to  enter  contracts  at  a  dramatic 
Increase  In  prlee.  Some  cities  have  been 
unable  to  contract  for  an  assured  supply, 
quantity,  or  price  for  their  fuel  needs.  The 
Irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  mass  transit  Is 
faced  with  a  crisis  situation  already,  yet 
cities  are  now  being  called  upon  to  proylde 
additional    alternative*   to   the    automobUe. 

Beyond  the  energy  and  environmental 
Issues,  mass  transit  Improvements 
through  the  extension  of  Federal  operat- 
ing aid  will  have  beneficial  results  In 
reducing  congestion,  contributing  to 
more  efUclent  land-use  patterns,  and 
meeting  the  mobility  needs  of  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society. 


With  regard  to  land  utilization,  already 
some  of  our  cities  have  had  half  their 
land  area  coDcreted  over  for  roads  and 
parking  lots.  We  are  losing  nearly  130,000 
acres  annually  to  new  highways  and  air- 
ports. Mass  transit  can  alleviate  this 
situation  by  eliminating  some  of  the  need 
for  additional  roads  and  parking  facili- 
ties and  by  checking  the  sprawl  which 
has  developed  around  so  many  of  our 
cities. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  mention 
section  6  of  our  bill  which  authorizes  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  or  quasi  public  transit 
corridor  development  corporations  smd 
expands  the  definition  of  facilities  and 
equipment  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  Include  the  area  within  the  en- 
tire zone  affected  by  the  construction  and 
operation  of  transit  improvements  In- 
cluding station  sites. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  en- 
courage more  socially,  economically,  and 
environmentally  sound  patterns  of  land 
use  in  the  areas  immediately  adjacent 
to  transit  corridors  and  station  sites.  This 
section,  I  believe,  will  help  to  prevent 
hodgepodge  development  and  environ- 
mentally unsound  land  speculation  alcmg 
transit  corridors  and  near  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that,  for  millions  of  Americans, 
mass  transit  is  not  an  alternative  mode 
of  transportation — it  is  the  only  mode. 
High  fares  caused  by  high  operating  def- 
icits work  the  greatest  hardship  on  per- 
sons with  low  and  moderate  incomes — 
the  very  persons  who  are  most  dependent 
Ml  public  transportation  to  get  to  work 
and  back  home  again. 

Lack  of  mobility  is  an  especially  criti- 
cal problem  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  who  too  often  live  a  life  of 
solitary  confinement,  segregated  from 
their  family  and  friends,  community  ac- 
tivities, and  employment  opportunities. 
I  am  pleased  therefore  that  H.R.  6452 
contains  a  provision  requiring  any  urban 
mass  transportation  system  receiving  sw- 
slstance  under  the  operating  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  with  half  fares  during  non- 
peak  hours.  Por  the  purposes  of  this 
provision  elderly  are  defined  as  individ- 
uals 62  years  of  age  or  over. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that 
sutisidles  would  put  the  public  purse  in 
severe  danger  of  falling  Into  a  "bottom- 
leas  pit,"  experience  shows  that  subsidies 
in  fact  can  produce  Increased  ridershlp, 
lower  fares,  stable  or  declining  deficits, 
and  improved  service. 

Atlanta  passed  a  regional  sales  tax  to 
subsidize  mass  transit 

Pares  were  lowered  from  40  cents  to  15 
cents  and  patronage  increased  by  30  per- 
cent. More  than  32.000  former  auto 
drivers  and  passengers  In  the  Atlanta 
area  are  now  riding  public  transit  each 
workday. 

Tulsa's  transit  system,  with  a  subsidy 
from  the  city,  reduced  its  transit  iesea 
this  year  from  55  cents  to  25  cents  and 
ridershlp  has  increased  by  13  percent  so 
far. 

Por  several  years,  the  city  of  San  Diego 
has  subsidized  their  bus  compsmy  from 
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levy  on  the  prop>erty  tax.  When  the  State 
of  California  enacted  a  mass  transit  op- 
erating subsidy,  the  city  reduced  its  fare 
from  40  cents  to  25  cents,  resulting  in  a 
72  percent  increase  in  patronage. 

As  a  dramatic  example  of  how  sub- 
sidles  may  be  successfully  employed,  we 
would  point  to  the  Shirley  Highway  proj- 
ect right  here  in  the  Washington  area. 
This  exclusive  busway  provides  an  aver- 
age travel  time  of  14  minutes  by  bus  In 
comparison  with  a  37-mlnute  auto  travel 
time  on  the  normal  lanes.  As  a  res\ilt  of 
this  higher  quality  of  service,  the  mar- 
ket share  of  bus  passengers  has  Increased 
from  20  percent  of  all  passengers  before 
the  exclusive  busway  to  over  50  percent 
at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  a 
decline  of  about  5,000  cars  each  week- 
day on  the  road,  mostly  during  rush 
hours. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  let  me 
briefiy  outline  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  6452  which  I  have  not  yet  touched 
upon. 

First,  I  should  point  out  that  certain 
sections  of  H.R.  6452  were  enacted  into 
law  as  part  of  the  highway  bill  Public 
Law  93-87.  Therefore,  I  shall  move  to 
strike  these  sections  from  the  bill  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Section  5  requires  an  applicant  for 
Federal  mass  transit  assistance  to  estab- 
lish a  Mass  Transportation  Advisory 
Coimcil. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  section  because  It 
will  result  in  needless  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  vital  m&ss  transit  aid.  I  ex- 
pect that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  delete  section  5. 

Section  7  requires  model  cities  transit 
programs  to  ccwnply  with  the  labor  pro- 
visions of  the  mass  transit  law. 

Section  10  would  strike  the  existing 
loan  provision  In  the  capital  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  This  is  merely  an  effort  to  "clean 
up"  the  law  as  the  loan  provision  has 
fallen  Into  almost  complete  disuse  in  re- 
cent years.  In  the  few  cases  where  loans 
have  been  ext«ided.  they  have  been  sub- 
sequently paid  off  with  a  grant. 

Section  11  reqxilres  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  public  transit 
needs  of  rural  and  other  nonurban  areas 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  give  particular  attention  to 
'  the  needs  of  communities  of  50,000  or 
less  in  population. 

In  connection  with  section  11,  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  crisis  in  mass 
transit  today  extends  beyond  the  borders 
of  big  cities  and  large  metropolitan  so-eas. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most total  breakdown  of  private  bus 
companies  in  small  and  medium  size 
communities.  These  small  localities,  in 
many  cases,  do  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  purchase  and  run  a  bus  com- 
pany. 

Those  which  have  assumed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  private  transportation  sys- 
tem simply  are  unable  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  subsidizing  operating 
deficits. 

Although  deficits  are  greatest  in  large 
cities.  It  is  in  the  small  and  medium  size 
cities  where  the  problem  is  greatest.  Thi 


number  of  these  smaller  cities  trying  to 
continue  to  operate  a  public  transporta- 
tion system  with  no  future  assurance  of 
the  needed  local  funds  to  continue  sub- 
sidizing public  transit  systems  Is  grow- 
ing. The  issue  of  Federal  operating  as- 
sistance, therefore,  is  most  critical  for 
these  communities.  While  the  deficits  of 
cities  like  New  York  are  indeed  large  the 
operating  aid  pro\'isions  of  HJl.  6452 
would  by  no  means  meet  that  city's  total 
deficit. 

On  the  other  hand,  smaller  cities 
would  have  much  of  their  total  annual 
deficits  covered  by  operating  grants. 

State  and  local  governments  have.  In 
recent  years,  strongly  indicated  their 
willingness  to  meet  the  costs  necessary 
to  build,  improve,  and  operate  mass 
transit. 

E>urlng  the  past  decade,  voters  In  At- 
lanta, Des  Moines,  New  Orlesms,  Colum- 
bus, Salt  Lake  City.  Duluth,  San  Diego. 
Oakland.  Dayton,  Miami,  and  other  cities 
have  approved  proposals  for  self-taxa- 
tion to  meet  both  the  capital  and  the  op- 
erating costs  of  mass  transit.  All  told, 
over  140  communities  are  already  pro- 
viding operating  assistance  enabling 
transit  systems  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  this  pres- 
ent contribution  by  already  overtaxed 
localities  in  no  way  guarantees  a  stem- 
ming of  the  tide  of  financial  difficulties 
besetting  transit  operations. 

States  and  local  governments  are  pro- 
viding to  their  maximum  financial  ca- 
pacity the  money  necessary  to  subsidize 
transit  operating  deficits.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  mass 
transit  operating  aid  alone.  The  Federal 
Gtovemment  must  assume  a  partnership 
role  with  the  other  levels  of  government 
if  we  are  to  achieve  a  quality,  low-cost 
system  of  mass  transit  in  the  United 
States. 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  1973 
message  on  transportation: 

Nothing  can  do  more  to  lift  the  face  of 
our  cities  and  the  spirit  of  our  city  dwellers, 
than  truly  adequate  systems  of  modem  trans- 
portation. .  .  Oood  public  transportation  Is 
essential  not  only  to  assure  adequate  trans- 
portation for  all  citizens,  but  to  forward  the 
common  goal  of  less  congested,  cleaner,  and 
safer  communities  .  .  .  effective  mass  transit 
systems  that  relieve  urban  congestion  will 
also  reduce  pollution  and  the  waste  of  our 
limited  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  transportation  systems 
are  too  \'ital  a  part  of  the  continued 
healthy  growth  of  urban  centers  for  their 
future  to  be  governed  solely  by  balance 
sheet  considerations 

We  should  face  the  fact  that  good 
urban  transit  service  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic responsibility  like  education  or  poUce 
protection  which  provides  benefits  not 
just  to  the  Individual  consumer,  but  to 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  economy. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  our  Nations 
current  transit  needs  leads  inevitably  to 
the  conclusions  that  the  farebox  alone 
cannot  support  the  operation  of  transit, 
that  the  States  and  localities  are  alread.v 
doing  their  r>art  to  subsidize  these  opera- 
tions, that  improved  public  transport  is 
essentiail  to  deal  with  the  national  prob- 


lems of  congestion,  pollution,  land  use. 
and  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  3deld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consxmie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  debate 
that  has  been  held  on  the  rule,  I  question 
whether  any  great  purpose  would  be 
served  by  using  the  full  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  I  likewise  would  suggest,  and 
I  am  sure  most  would  agree,  that  prob- 
ably the  minds  of  most  have  already 
beeai  made  up  on  the  whole  question  of 
operating  subsidies.  By  and  large  Mem- 
bers are  either  100  percent  for  or  100 
percent  against  the  whole  concept  of 
operating  subsidies. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  an- 
other grant-in-aid  category  program  of 
operational  subsidies. 

I  will  be  offering,  when  we  commence 
reading  the  bill  for  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  I  think  cuts  a  fairly 
decent  balance  and  which  requires  local 
communities  if  they  axe  to  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  make  an  effort  on  their 
own  to  subsidize  the  operations  of  their 
mass  transit  systems.  It  will  Incorporate 
some  other  changes. 

I  think  probably  an  approach  such  as 
I  will  suggest  in  my  amendment  has  n. 
better  chance  of  receiving  the  necessary 
Executive  approval,  should  the  legisla- 
tion pass,  than  the  bill  as  it  is  presently 
drafted. 

Without  l)elaboring  the  whole  question 
of  operating  subsidies,  since  that  Is  the 
real  meat  of  this  bill,  any  further,  I  yield 
at  this  time  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKiwitiy)  . 

Mr.  McKENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  after  the  debate  we  have  had 
on  the  rule  that  there  is  much  time  that 
has  to  be  spent  discussing  the  need  for 
mass  transportation. 

This  bill  and  the  whole  concept  of 
foimdation  for  mass  transportation  is  an 
argumentative  issue.  We  have  heard 
from  both  sides,  that  this  would  open  a 
tremendous  Pandora  s  Box  that  we  would 
be  continually  filling  with  larger  and 
larger  appropriations  as  time  goes  by. 
But,  I  would  s\iggest  that  in  this  day  and 
age  of  an  energy  crisis,  with  a  purported 
200.000  gallon  shortfall  of  fuel  each  day 
this  winter;  with  the  pollution  problems 
we  are  faced  with  across  the  country,  we 
do  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
mass  transportation  and  the  equally  diffi- 
cult problem  of  getting  the  American  out 
of  hiis  car  and  into  some  mass  transpor- 
tation method. 

Therefore,  when  this  bill  comes  before 
us  and  is  read.  I  will  offer  two  amend- 
ments. Ttie  first  Eunendment  will  take 
the  subsidy  program  and  put  it  into  the 
form  cf  a  declining  subsidy.  My  reason 
for  doing  this  is  very  simple.  I  think  we 
suffer  in  mass  transportation  from  a 
"chicken  and  egg  concept".  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  get  people  to  ride  buses 
If  the  buses  are  no  good.  We  cannot  get 
them  to  ride  trains  if  they  are  still  the 
trains  we  were  riding  in  1925.  We  can- 
not get  them  to  ride  buses  if  they  remain 
stuck  in  the  same  traffic  their  cars  were 

When  Uie  Shirley  Highway  experiment 
was  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Transpoitation  rimning  from  Virginia  to 
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tbis  city,  a  declining  subsidy  basis  was 
used  by  this  very  admlnlstnitioQ.  under 
the  basis  that  the  product  had  to  be 
there  and  the  load  or  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  product  had  to  be  taken  care 
of  until  such  time  that  enough  people 
would  decide  it  paid  them  to  ride  the 
bus  rather  than  drive  their  cars. 

The  other  part  of  my  amendment  will 
demand  local  participation,  but  local 
participation  in  a  very  specific  way.  Local 
participation  that  cannot  take  into  ac- 
count any  local  money,  State  or  local, 
that  is  already  appropriated;  nor  can  it 
take  Into  account  any  revenue  that  is 
now  presently  received  from  the  fare  box. 
In  other  words,  it  will  req\ilre  a  match- 
ing local  contribution  from  new  sources 
that  will  grow  from  one-ninth  of  the 
Federal  allocation  in  the  first  year,  to 
one-third  of  the  Federal  allocation  in 
the  second  year,  to  one-half  of  it  in 
the  third  year  and  three  times  the  alloca- 
tion in  the  fourth  year.  That  will  be  the 
end  of  the  Federal  allocation  of  operat- 
ing subsidies. 

This  would  give  the  hard-pressed 
cities,  in  particular,  the  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  what  Federal  funds  there 
are  for  capital  equipment  to  start  their 
runs:  to  be  helped  with  the  financial 
burden  until  such  time  as  the  ridershlp 
should  come  along  and  support  It  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  communities  will  be 
able  to  then  carry  on  with  their  part  of 
the  bargain  from  that  point. 

The  second  amendment  I  am  going  to 
oflfer  somewhat  distiu-bs  me.  This  would 
be  an  amendment  to  strike  the  clause 
in  the  bUl  on  the  advisory  coimcUs.  This 
seems  a  little  strange  for  me  to  be  putting 
in  this  amendment,  because  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  advisory  council  amend- 
ment in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the 
Connecticut  Transport  Authority,  to 
which  I  belong.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  particiilar  bill  what  we  are  prob- 
lematlcaily  setting  up  within  any  com- 
munity, particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
departments  that  run  transit  districts, 
is  a  tremendously  argumentative  local 
process. 

We  are  going  to  end  up  in  a  continual 
argumentative  process  as  to  whether  a 
bus  runs  down  Broad  Street,  down  Sea- 
view  Avenue,  or  out  Stratford  Avenue,  a 
continual  process  of  local  argiimenta- 
tions  where  local  citizens  come  up  to  fight 
basicaUy  on  a  subject  about  which  we, 
and  particularly  they,  know  little  about. 
We  already  require  full  participation 
under  Federal  law  and  in  this  bill, 
through  distribution  of  money  specifical- 
ly. Within  4  years  the  localities  are  going 
to  have  to  support  the  system  themselves. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  far  better 
qualified  and  in  far  better  position  to  set 
forth  through  any  type  of  a  mayor's 
council  or  transportation  organization 
that  the  State  may  have,  the  type  of 
routes  that  are  in  a  position  to  sustain 
a  bus  system  that  will  not  only  not  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayer  unnecessary 
money,  but  which  they  realize  they  will 
have  to  siqjport  upon  their  own  within  a 
perkjdof  4  years. 

I  befieT©«we  are  way  past  the  point  of 
where  we  can  further  conluse  the  mass 
transportation  system. 


Even  where  we  have  roads,  should  we 
have  gasoline  to  drive  down  them,  owe 
roads,  p<irticularly  in  the  crowded  North- 
east, do  not  work  properly.  It  is  getting 
to  the  point  now  that  it  almost  takes  as 
long  as  it  took  20  years  ago  to  get  from 
point  "a"  to  point  "b"  in  our  crowded 
cities. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  help  our 
cities  by  a  declining  subsidy  program. 
This  is  a  program  which  will  give  them 
an  incentive  to  get  started,  but  will  phase 
down  to  the  point  of  zero  in  4  years ;  they 
will  have  to  come  forward  with  a  reason- 
able plan,  a  positive  plan  of  approach, 
because  they  will  know  the  city  or  gov- 
ernmental unit  will  have  the  burden  of 
the  entire  project  in  a  period  of  4  years. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  doing  what  it  so  often  does, 
which  is  helping  to  get  a  project  started 
by  sajrlng  to  the  community,  "If  you 
really  want  the  money,  if  you  really  want 
the  project,  design  It  so  that  it  can  be- 
come self-sustaining  jmd  so  that  you  can 
afford  it  yourselves  in  the  future." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Bak- 

RETT)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6452.  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1973.  This  bill  represents  an  effort  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  assist  urban  mass  transportation  by 
providing  for  the  first  time  operating  as- 
sistance so  that  our  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  around  the  country 
may  obtain  much  needed  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  meet  their  operating 
deficits.  Similar  provisions  were  con- 
tained in  last  year's  housing  and  urban 
development  bill  which  failed  to  get  a 
rule  last  October.  Operating  assistance 
was  needed  last  year  and  is  now  needed 
by  our  cities  today  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  that  the  House 
must  resolve  today  is  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
first  time  shoiild  provide  a  subsidy  for 
the  operations  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. Urban  mass  transportation  today 
is  no  longer  an  alternative  means  of 
transportation  in  most  of  our  communi- 
ties, but  the  only  real  means  of  trans- 
portation in  most  of  our  communities. 
Urban  mass  transportation  is  today  a 
public  utility  for  all  practicable  purposes. 
The  day  of  the  private  mass  transporta- 
tion companies  have  long  since  gone.  Ur- 
ban mass  transportation  today  is  a  pub- 
licly nm  and  publicly  financed  operation. 
If  our  communities  are  to  continue  to 
provide  public  transportation  and  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  air  quality  standards 
that  the  Congress  set  forth  In  1970,  then 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  the  subsidies  so  that 
public  transportation  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  and  to  expand. 

Last  year  I  traveled  to  a  number  of 
European  countries  studying  the  urban 
mass  transportation  systems  in  those 
coimtrles.  and  in  every  city  and  country 
that  I  visited  I  found  that  the  national 
governments  have  been  for  many  years 
providing  direct  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  their  mass  transit  systems.  It  is 


a  simple  decision  for  me  today  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  If  we  do  not  have  some 
kind  of  subsidy  for  mass  transportation 
then  we  will  be  unable  to  continue  public 
transportation  in  most  of  oxu-  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  air  quality  standards, 
and  we  will  only  further  the  fuel  crisis 
that  confronts  this  country  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  YotTNo). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  sug- 
gestions msMle  by  my  colleague  from 
Cormecticut,  in  regard  to  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Councils. 

We  have  in  Atlanta,  as  my  colleague 
from  the  other  county  has  said,  a  very 
good  rapid  transit  system,  but  it  took 
us  2  additional  years  and  some  $600,000 
in  law  suits  to  get  it.  The  reason  why  it 
took  that  length  of  time  was,  essentially, 
a  group  of  businessmen  and  engineers 
who  rightly  should  construct  a  rapid 
transit  system  made  the  decisions  with- 
out considering  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  any  city  now,  anywhere  we  put  new 
lines,  we  are  faced  with  tremendous  en- 
vironmental considerations,  and  prob- 
lems of  relocation. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
give  citizens  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate as  the  decisions  are  being  made, 
and  it  Is  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  proc- 
ess rather  than  to  slow  it  down. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  I  believe  the 
whole  concept  of  citizen  participation  is 
here  to  stay,  and  citizens  are  going  to 
participate  in  their  Government  whether 
it  be  disruptlvely  or  through  legsil  means 
and  injunctions  or  through  proper  chan- 
nels that  we  provide. 

From  the  gentleman's  own  State  of 
Connecticut  there  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  effectiveness  of  local  and 
Independent  participation  in  rapid 
transit  routes,  because  for  several  months 
the  buses  in  the  New  Haven  area  were 
on  strike.  One  of  the  amazing  things  that 
occurred  in  the  State  was  that  the  small. 
Independent  neighborhood  bus  services 
were  able  to  operate  on  a  profit.  They 
were  able  to  do  that  because  they  were 
much  more  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
those  communities  than  perhaps  the 
larger  central  planning  bodies. 

So  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Coimcil.  I  would  think,  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  participate 
and  for  things  to  move  as  smoothly  as 
possible  toward  meeting  some  of  our 
transportation  needs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crani). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
House  and  the  Senate  took  the  action  in 
their  respective  committees  on  this  ques- 
tion of  providing  subsidy  money,  this 
marked  a  radical  departure  from  pre- 
vious urban  mass  transportation  fund- 
ing, as  every  Member  in  this  body  is  well 
aware.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
became  Involved  In  this  field  with  the 
passage  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
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of  1964,  Federal  money  has  been  chan- 
neled into  four  areas. 

The  first  of  th^se  is  capital  grants. 

Capital  grants  were  designed  to  enable 
transit  systems  to  build  new  lines  or  pur- 
chase new  equipment.  The  Dan  Ryan 
and  Kennedy  rapid  transit  extensions  of 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  were 
funded  with  two-thirds  Federal  partici- 
pation under  this  program.  Likewise,  the 
new  cars  for  operating  these  lines  were 
similarly  financed. 

Cxurently,  the  CTA  is  seeking  Federal 
help  for  the  purchase  of  more  than  500 
new  buses,  and  has  a  long-range  capital 
grant  application  for  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects— including  elevated  system  modern- 
ization— for  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  second  category  was  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstrations. 
Work  on  new  technology  or  new  transit 
concepts  is  carried  out  through  this  pro- 
gram. The  Skokle  Swift,  in  my  former 
district,  was  funded  under  this  title. 
More  recent  R.D.  L  D.  projects  have  been 
100  percent  federally  fimded.  whereas 
the  Swilt  had  some  local  participation. 

The  third  category  is  technical  studies. 
This  is  money  invested  in  transportation 
planning. 

And,  finally,  university  grants.  This 
money  is  to  enable  universities  to  sponsor 
transit -oriented  programs  for  credit. 

These  four  parte  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  program  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  billion  at  the  present  time. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1970  made  it  possible  for  private  carriers, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Government 
agencies,  to  receive  transit  aid  for  equip- 
ment. Prior  to  that  time  Federal  money 
went  only  to  publicly  owned  carriers.  In 
the  Chicago  area,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  put  up  the  local  matching  f  imds 
for  its  new  bl-level  electric  commuter 
cars,  but  the  actual  transaction  was 
handled  by  a  transit  district  which  Is  a 
paper  organization  set  up  just  to  handle 
grants  of  this  sort.  The  paper  district  re- 
ceived the  Federal  money  and  the  money 
from  the  Illinois  Central,  purchased  the 
cars,  and  now  "leases"  them  to  the  rail- 
road. 

In  any  case,  up  to  this  point,  no  Fed- 
eral mraiey  has  been  used  for  operating 
subsidies.  Indeed,  the  original  legisla- 
tion specifically  prohibited  such  use. 

The  money  for  operating  subsidies  dif- 
fers in  several  ways  from  money  for 
equipment.  Equipment  costs  can  be  ac- 
curately predicteo,  whereas  operating 
costs  are  not  predictable.  Equipment 
once  purchased  may  be  used  for  many 
years.  Some  elevated  cars  built  in  1926 
are  still  used  on  the  Linden  Avenue  line 
during  rush  hour.  That  is  the  route  from 
Wiimette  and  Evanst<Mi  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Chicago  to  the  Loop. 

The  CTA  Is  only  now  applying  to  re- 
place buses  which  are  more  than  20  years 
old.  Operating  costs,  and  especially  defi- 
cits, recur  every  year,  and  the  experience 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  shown 
that  these  costs  have  been  Increasing 
year  by  year  without  exception. 

The  operating  subsidies  may  be  op- 
posed on  purely  philosophical  grounds 
as  well. 


There  are.  however,  several  technical 
arguments  which  may  be  made  against 
the  bill,  some  of  which  may  be  persua- 
sive in  dealing  with  Members  in  this 
Chamber  imimpressed  with  philoeophi- 
cal  arguments. 

First,  the  measure  as  drafted  sets  no 
formula  for  disbursing  the  operating 
subsidies  that  is  equitable  and  which 
could  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  any  way  so  as  to  guar- 
antee that  all  areas  with  mass  transit 
problems  would  receive  their  fair  share. 
Second,  the  Congress  is  once  again  ab- 
dicating its  responsibilities  in  the  legis- 
lative field  to  the  executive  branch  with 
such  langxiage  as  that  inserted  in  this 
UU.  to  wit: 

The  Secretary  Is  also  authorised,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
make  grants  to  assist  Statas  and  local  pubUc 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  in  the  payment 
of  operating  expenses  incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  of  mass  transporta- 
tion service  in  urban  areas. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion not  only  in  this  Chamber  but  in  the 
other  body  on  the  so-called  constitution- 
al crisis,  and  once  more  I  would  suggest 
that  anyone  who  tnily  believes  there  is 
some  kind  of  constitutional  crisis  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  ought  to  reexamine  the  merits 
of  conferring  this  degree  of  further 
power  transfer  from  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  executive  branch. 

Third,  a  formula  will  be  very  dif- 
ficiUt  to  devise  in  such  a  way  as  to  treat 
all  areas  of  the  Nation  equitably.  In  New 
York,  a  transit  vehicle  operator  may 
earn  $7  per  hour.  The  same  kind  of  oper- 
ator, driving  the  same  kind  of  bus  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  may  earn  S2.50.  In  Chi- 
cago the  fare  is  50  cents  with  transfers 
costing  10  cents,  and  travel  outside  the 
city  limits  costing  more  than  the  50 
cents  base  fare.  In  New  Orleans,  the  fare 
is  20  cents  and  transfers  are  free.  In  one 
city,  a  bus  company  may  carry  20,000 
riders  per  day  and  run  a  deficit  of  $100,- 
000  per  year.  In  another  city  of  the  same 
size,  tnc  bus  company  may  carry  5,000 
passengers  per  day,  but  because  of  school 
bus  and  charter  contracts,  the  company 
may  earn  $50,000. 

All  of  these  points  raise  the  difficulty 
of  writing  a  formula  which  takes  into 
account  fares,  labor  costs,  tsrpe  of  service 
offered  by  the  transit  company,  route 
and  passenger  miles  served,  and  so 
forth. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  if  forced  to  devise  the 
formula,  is  leaning  toward  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried. In  that  case.  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  will  be  eligible  for 
most  of  the  funds,  and  small  cities  where 
the  continuation  of  bus  service  may  be 
Just  as  vital,  may  be  eligible  for  virtually 
nothing. 

Some  proponents  of  transit  operating 
subsidies  contend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  absorb  the  deficits  of 
major  transit  operations.  Of  course,  large 
properties  in  the  East  account  for  over 
60  percent  of  all  deficits  of  all  transit 
companies  in  the  United  States.  So  the 


bill  would  again  benefit  the  cities  at 
the  expense  of  many  of  the  suburbs  and 
less  populated  areas.  More  importantly, 
the  Federal  Government,  by  subsidizing 
deficit-ridden  operations  would  be  en- 
couraging the  operations  with  the  worst 
efficiency.  In  Boston,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleagues  from  that  area,  for  ex- 
ample, the  deficit  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
large  number  of  patronage — and  use- 
less— employees  inflicted  on  the  system. 
This  has  been  an  accepted  fact  up  there 
for  years.  It  Is  one  thing  for  the  citizens 
of  Boston  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  their 
political  patronage,  but  it  becomes  quite 
another  thing  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  the  bill,  thus  permitting  more 
and  more  of  this  sort  of  political  patron- 
age. 

In  New  York,  the  subway  fare  has 
always  been  kept  artificially  low  for 
political  reasons.  The  city  and  State  of 
New  York  annually  make  up  the  deficit 
caused  by  this  artificlaUy  low  fare  struc- 
tm^.  The  operating  subsidies,  then, 
would  amount  to  a  reelection  fimd  for 
the  incumbent  mayor.  He  could  pass  off 
the  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  promising  to  keep  the 
subway  fare  at  present  levels. 

I  might  note,  parentheticallj',  that 
there  is  nothing  partisan  about  this  ob- 
servation, because  both  parties  have  en- 
gaged In  this  pracUce  in  New  York  City. 

Many  local  communities  are  in  the 
process  of  deciding  what  kind  of  rapid 
transit  system  should  be  built  for  their 
area.  The  Federal  Government,  even 
with  its  limited  program  of  capital  grant 
subsidies,  is  putting  subtle  pressure  on 
local  communities  attempting  to  influ- 
ence them  to  choose  busways  over  rail 
rapid  transit.  With  the  leverage  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  through  oper- 
ating subsidies,  the  local  communities 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  dic- 
tated to  by  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerning what  kind  of  transportation 
system  they  shoula  choose — a  decision 
which  can  only  be  practically  made  at 
the  local  level,  taking  into  account  local 
conditions  and  nreferences. 

As  indicated  iftfore,  this  program  will 
be  open-ended.  One  of  the  grave  consid- 
erations facing  Members  of  Congress  to- 
day is  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  our  Fed- 
ersJ  budget  is  in  the  area  of  uncontrolled 
spending,  and  that  percentage  is  a  stead- 
ily increasing  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
nmn.  I  jrield  the  gentleman  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

As  I  mentioned,  70  percent  of  cmr 
budget  at  the  present  time  is  In  the  cate- 
gory of  uncontrolled  spending,  and  this 
category  of  uncontrolled  spending  is  In- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  the  GNP  In 
our  society.  If  this  trend  is  not  reversed — 
and  clearly  this  bill  will  not  reverse  the 
trend  but,  rather,  will  aggravate  it — we 
can  antlcljMte  at  some  point  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future  when  those  of  us  who 
are  ooooemed  about  economy  in  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  be  oomlng  down  fee 
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Congress  and  finding  that  we  are  locked 
into  ever-increasing  deficit  spending  with 
no  ability  to  be  responsive  to  our  con- 
stituents in  trying  to  stop  that  spending. 
Once  a  formula  Is  drawn,  DOT  will 
of  necessity  be  back  asking  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  because  the  $400 
million  win  never  cover  all  transit  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States.  Further,  tran- 
sit deficits  are  growing  at  a  fast  rate.  The 
deficit  in  Boston  was  $30  million  in  1967. 
but  Is  estimated  at  $71  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Further,  since  Federal  money  will  be 
involved,  local  transit  operations  will  be 
subject  to  equal  protection  arguments 
which  can  lead  to  complete  disruption 
of  local  operations.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  put  pressure  on 
cities  to  operate  service  for  certain  spe- 
cial groups. 

We  already  have  that  now  in  the  bill, 
as  the  Meml>ers  know,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not 
provide  operating  subsidy  assistance  tc 
local  commimlties  unless  the  rates 
charged  to  elderly  and  handlcapp)ed  per- 
sons during  the  nonpeak  hours  will  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  rates  charged  to 
other  persons.  But  it  need  not  stop  there, 
and  probably  will  not. 

Let  us  look  at  some  examples  where 
such  special  provisions  have  been  tried. 
In  Baltimore,  bus  nms  to  poverty  areas 
were  running  every  day  "vlth  no  passen- 
gers with  the  expense  being  picked  up  by 
the  Federal  taxpayer  under  a  "demon- 
stration grant."  Enough  money  was  spent 
on  the  Watts  poverty  area  bus  demon- 
stration in  Los  Angles  that  each  passen- 
ger could  have  been  given  a  used  Volks- 
wagen to  drive  for  the  amoimt  of  money 
spent  to  pay  the  deficit.  And  the  Watts 
project  was  considered  the  most  success- 
ful project  of  Its  kind  by  the  Government. 
In  short,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  telling  Chicago  to  lower  its  fare,  or 
New  Orleans  to  raise  its  fare.  It  may 
compel  the  CTTA  to  cut  off  service  on 
Ehversey  Avenue  after  9  p.m.  because  the 
bus  route  passes  too  many  hospitals  or 
homes  for  the  elderly.  In  any  case,  we 
can  expect  Federal  dictation  on  every 
facet  of  transit  operation.  And  if  the 
Federal  Government  will  restrain  Itself. 
OEO-funded  "representatives  of  the 
poor"  certainly  will  try  to  force  service 
changes,  and  can  do  so  easier  when  there 
is  Federal  money  involved. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Herrlnger.  the  Director  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration,  on 
this  particular  subject,  in  which  he  said: 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  enactment  ot 
any  program  of  Federal  operating  assistance 
for  mass  transit  No  one  can  question  the 
seriousness  of  the  status  of  the  Nation's 
urban  transportation  systems  as  they  strug- 
gle to  cope  with  rising  operating  costs,  falling 
rtdershlp.  and  other  Ula.  This  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with,  both  on  the  Federal 
and  local  lerel  Howeyer,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  proper  Federal  role  U  to  provide 
operaung  subsidies. 

The  dilemma  we  are  faced  with  Is  that  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  allocate  operating  subsidies  without  set- 
ting standards  and  controls  would  provide 
absolutely  no  aaniranoa  that  tb«  motiles  were 


being  used  effectively — whUe  on  the  other 
hand,  to  establish  controls  and  standards  at 
tha  Federal  level  would  require  that  we  In- 
volve ourselves  in  making  local  decisions 
that  we  are  not  competent  to  make. 

The  determination  of  fares,  routes,  wages, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem can  best  be  made  at  the  local  level, 
where  local  knowledge  and  responslbUi  i,y 
exists.  Introducing  a  new  factor — Federal 
subsldlea — Into  this  local  equation  wlU  not 
provide  answers.  In  fact.  It  may  allow  local 
authorities  to  avoid  taking  tough,  non-mone- 
tary steps,  such  as  traffic  regulation,  pricing 
of  parking  faclllUes.  and  the  like.  Instead, 
what  we  would  probably  be  faced  with  is  a 
continually  accelerating  demand  for  greater 
and  greater  subsidies,  while  the  basic  prob- 
lems remained  untouched. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  agsun  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

There  is  one  final  observation  that  I 
would  like  to  make  that  came  out  of  the 
hearings.  We  had  testimony  by  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  two  of  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  propjosed  legislation  be- 
fore us.  and  I  asked  those  gentlemen 
when  they  were  testifying  before  our 
committee  if  they  had  not  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  submitting  ref erendums 
in  their  respective  States  to  raise  money 
to  cover  the  operating  deficits  coming 
out  of  the  Newark  and  New  York  City 
transit  operations.  In  both  instances 
these  gentlemen  answered  that  yes,  in- 
deed, they  had  submitted  referendums  to 
the  taxpayers  to  cover  the  operating  def- 
icits, but  they  were  voted  down  in  both 
States. 

I  asked  them  why  they  thought  they 
were  voted  down,  and  they  both  said 
because  there  was  money  in  there  for 
highway  constniction  as  well  as  operat- 
ing subsidies. 

I  asked  them  if  they  were  to  remove 
the  provision  for  highway  moneys  and 
go  back  to  the  people  and  ask  them  to 
support  the  operating  subsidies  would 
they  be  approved?  Both  of  them  indi- 
cated that  they  were  convinced  they 
would. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  ran  a  $19  million  def- 
icit last  year,  and  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  voted  on  a  70-30  matching 
basis  to  raise  70  percent  of  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority's  operating  deficit 
statewide  if  the  city  of  Chicago  would 
produce  the  other  30  percent. 

Since  in  the  State  of  Illinois  we  pay 
out  approximately  $2  of  our  tax  money 
to  get  a  Federal  dollar  back  in  our  State, 
I  have  no  desire  to  bail  out  the  politics 
and  InefHciencles  of  such  States  as 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  at  the 
expense  of  nilnoLs  taxpayers.  We  In 
Illinois  are  willing  to  deal  with  our 
problems  at  home  whereas  the  voters 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  either  are 
not,  or  are  attempting  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  the  managers  of  their  local  mass 
transit  systems  that  they  feel  their  ad- 


ministration of  those  systems  must  be 
reformed  before  they  will  have  popular 
support  by  the  taxpayers  in  those  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco)  . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  6452.  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1973.  This 
legislation,  which  has  now  passed  the 
Senate  a  total  of  five  times,  is  vitally 
needed  if  the  cities  of  our  country  and  the 
people  are  not  to  strangle  in  traffic  and 
choke  on  polluted  air. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  the  newly  created  Mass 
Transit  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  which  devel- 
oped this  far-sighted  legislation.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, Joe  MiNisH  of  New  Jersey,  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  shepherd- 
ing the  bill  through  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 

Since  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today  were  already 
enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the  Highway 
Act,  the  major  part  of  the  bill  and  the 
most  significant  part  remaining  has  to  do 
with  Federal  operating  assistance  to  mass 
transit  systems. 

Basically,  the  legislation  authorizes 
$400  million  In  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  Federsd  grants  to  mass  transit 
to  cover  operating  costs.  The  extension 
of  these  grants  would  be  contingent  upon 
a  mass  transit  system  meeting  two  re- 
quirements. First,  the  system  would  have 
to  provide  half  fares  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  during  offpeak  hours. 
Second,  the  applicant  for  a  grant  would 
be  required  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
plsm  for  improved  transit  service  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

The  fimds  would  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  bajsed  upon  three  cri- 
teria: the  population  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  in  which  the  transit  system 
operates;  the  number  of  passengers 
which  the  system  carries:  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  which  the  system  covers. 
The  second  of  these  factors,  that  is.  the 
number  of  passengers,  wHl  provide  a 
built-in  incentive  for  the  transit  system 
to  improve  Its  service  because  the  more 
passengers  a  system  carries  the  more 
Federal  operating  assistance  it  will 
receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmait  provides  some  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit  and  that  the  level 
of  this  assistance  has  increased  some- 
what in  recent  years.  But  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  now  going  to  transit  and 
scheduled  to  go  to  transit  in  the  future 
under  the  recently  enacted  highway  law 
are  for  capital  needs  and  for  capital 
needs  only. 

The  most  Immediate  need  of  transit 
in  the  United  States  Is  for  operating  as- 
sistance. It  does  a  transit  system  no  good 
if  it  can  purchase  a  beautiful  modem  bus 
through  the  capital  grants  pi:x>gram  and 
then  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  busdriver 
or  to  buy  gas  to  power  the  bus. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  should  do 
no  less  for  mass  transit  than  it  did  for 
highways  over  the  past  20  years.  We  have 
invested  more  thsin  $50  billion  dollars  in 
our  highway  system,  yet  we  come  here  to- 
day asking  for  less  than  a  billion  for  mass 
transit.  Personally,  I  would  have  liked  to 
see  more  money  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  rec- 
ognize this  legislation  as  a  start  toward 
redressing  the  balance  in  this  coimtry 
between  what  we  in  the  Congress  have 
done  for  highways  and  what  we  have 
done  for  transit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ( Mr.  Pattkn  ) . 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  I  applaud  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minisb) 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  he  and  his 
subcommittee  have  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  sound  legislation. 

H.R.  6452  has  as  its  major  thrust  the 
authorization  of  operating  subsidies  that 
would  provide  urgently  needed  help  to 
transit  systems.  This  is  not  a  giveaway 
bill.  In  order  to  qualify  for  these  funds, 
the  transit  systems  would  have  to  sub- 
mit details  of  8m  improvement  plan  of 
the  systems'  operation  and  services. 

Now,  we  might  hear,  "Congress  re- 
cently passed  mass  transit  fimding  in 
the  form  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act,  so  why  authorize  more?"  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  we  did  by  including  mass 
transit  provisions  in  the  highway  bill  was 
to  buy  the  carriage;  but  the  carriage  is 
not  going  to  move  without  the  horse. 

T^e  bill  before  us  provides  operating 
assistance;  and  this  assistance  has 
proven  itself  worthwhile  in  a  number  of 
systems  throughout  this  coimtry.  The 
fine  new  buses  that  were  purchased  with 
highway  money  are  nice,  but  they  might 
remain  Idle  without  the  funds  to  oper- 
ate them.  H.R.  6452  would  complement 
the  highway  act  by  making  a  sound  ef- 
fort to  assist  and  improve  mass  transit 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  Jersey  is  the  Na- 
tion's most  urbanized  State  situated  be- 
tween major  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  also 
a  patchwork  quilt  of  highways  and  rail- 
road tracks  which  serve  to  transport  peo- 
ple from  city  to  city  and  State  to  State. 
New  Jersey's  citizens  depend  greatly  upon 
bus  and  rail  systems  to  get  them  where 
they  want  to  go.  During  the  past  decades, 
I  have  witnessed  railroads  die  and  bus 
lines  disappear.  It  is  no  wonder  that  auto- 
mobiles have  clogged  our  highways.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  takes  action  to  assist  our 
ailing  transit  systems.  Along  with  the  as- 
sistance is  the  incentive  for  systems  to 
improve  themselves  tmd  to  develop  into 
efficient  and  inexpen.slve  avenues  of  tran- 
sit. I  urge  the  Members  to  support  HJl. 
6452. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  first  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
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committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  ,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  with  the  subcommittee  and  who  has 
brought  us  to  this  point  where  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  pass  a  mass  transit  operating 
subsidy  bill  within  the  next  hour  or  two. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  the  s&me 
compliment  and  respect  to  the  leadership 
of  this  House  who  have  worked  so  hard 
with  so  many  Members  to  point  out  the 
need  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  crhairman,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  important  to  mass  trsinspor- 
tation  systems,  large  and  small,  urban 
and  niral.  It  provides  a  means  for  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  deteriorating  service  and 
declining  ridership  in  which  public  trans- 
portation has  been  spinning  for  the  past 
3  decades. 

In  1945,  the  peak  year  for  transit  rider- 
ship  in  this  country,  mass  transit  carried 
23  billion  passengers.  Ever  since  then,  de- 
spite the  Increased  urbanization  of  our 
country,  transit  riderslilp  has  declined 
annually  to  the  1972  low  of  6»^  billion 
passengers.  This  Is  an  astounding  reduc- 
tion, but  one  which  suggests  the  poten- 
tial of  mass  transit  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation for  millions  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Some  argue  that  If  a  mass  transporta- 
tion operating  assistance  program  Is  en- 
acted, the  demands  for  funding  will  only 
grow.  But  this  is  In  fact  what  would  not 
happen.  Indeed,  the  committee  sees  this 
bill  as  providing  emergency  assistance  to 
stem  the  tide  of  deficits  now  plaguing 
most  systems.  In  the  long  run,  the  bill 
should  save  money  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

H.R.  6452  Is  designed  to  salvage  and 
revive  existing  transit  systems,  make  bet- 
ter use  of  transit  capital  resources,  and 
return  systems  to  a  more  soimd  financial 
basis.  Just  as  ttiis  country  subsidized 
tnmkline  sdrline  operations  for  a  number 
of  years  until  they  were  able  to  operate 
Independently,  we  now  need  to  Invest 
money  in  transit  service  so  that  it  can  be 
updated  to  better  meet  today's  needs  and 
become  more  financially  viable.  This  can- 
not be  done  through  capltfil  grants  alone. 

The  alternative  Is  to  Increase  fares 
and/  or  allow  further  reduction  in  service. 
Statistics  have  shown  that  as  fares  for 
an  average  subway  or  bus  ride  rise  be- 
yond the  35-cent  level,  a  precipitous  de- 
cline In  ridership  results.  This  Is  some- 
thing we  do  not  want,  particularly  today 
when  our  cities  are  struggling  to  Improve 
their  air  quality,  as  mandated  by  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act.  Most  States,  in  de- 
veloping air  pollution  control  strategies, 
are  turning  to  increased  transit  use  and 
reduced  automobile  traffic. 

Subsidies  that  have  reduced  transit 
fares  have  been  shown  to  increase  rider- 
ship. With  a  subsidy.  AUanU  reduced  its 
fare  from  40  cents  to  14  cents  and  pa- 
tronage increased  by  approximate^  11 
million  passengers  In  San  Diego,  a  sub- 
sidy has  lowered  fares  from  40  cents  to 
25  cents  and  ridership  has  surged  72 
percent. 

The  mayor  of  San  Diego  came  before 
our  subcommittee.  I  asked  him.  not 
knowing  that  he  was  a  Republican,  what 


his  party  affiliation  was.  and  he  said  he 
was  a  Republican.  And  then  I  asked 
why  it  is  that  the  Republican  leadership 
in  Congress  and  the  Republican  admin- 
istration are  opposed  to  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit.  He  said  he  did 
not  know.  He  thought  they  were  wrong 
and  he  said  he  would  do  what  he  could 
to  make  them  change.  l>ecause  he  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  in  San  Diego  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  In  fare  the  ridership  in 
one  year  went  up  by  72  percent. 

Why  should  the  concept  of  mass  tran- 
sit operating  subsidies  be  so  untenable 
for  some? 

We  subsidize  the  operations  of  Am- 
trak.  Why  should  it  be  more  reasonable 
to  subsidize  the  operations  of  railroads 
carrying  people  between  cities  than  mass 
transit  transporting  men  and  women  to 
and  from  work  in  our  cities?  The  purpose 
of  Amtrak  is  to  save  and  modernize  rail- 
roads in  our  coimtry  and  enable  them 
to  fill  their  proper  role  In  the  country's 
total  transportation  s>'stem.  The  purpose 
of  H.R.  6452  is  similar:  to  update  mass 
transit  and  make  it  more  viable  so  it  cAn 
fulfill  Its  proper  role  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  people  in  this  country. 

This  country  also  authorizes  subsidies 
for  the  maintenance  sind  operation  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  In  1972  we 
subsidized  the  operation  of  U.S.  flagships 
with  $224  million,  in  addition  to  the  $238 
million  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 
new  ships,  to  be  operated  by  private 
owners,  in  U.S.  shipyards.  We  do  this  so 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  U.S. -flag-fly- 
ing fleet.  Similarly,  we  need  mass  transit 
operating  subsidies  so  we  can  be  assured 
that  we  will  have  the  capability  of  mov- 
ing large  concentrations  of  people  at  an 
efficient  pace  within  our  cities.  Further- 
more, we  need  It  to  ensure  that  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  who  do  not  have  cars 
have  a  means  of  getting  around  and  get- 
ting to  Jobs  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Some  argue  that  the  money  author- 
ized under  this  bill  will  go  only  to  the 
large  cities.  But,  this  is  not  true.  One  of 
the  things  that  recommends  this  bill 
over  others  that  have  tieen  Introduced  is 
that  every  transit  system — private  and 
public,  urban  and  rural — can  get  assist- 
ance through  H.R.  6452.  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  allocate  funds  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  prescribed  by  the  bill.  The 
formula  assures  every  transit  system  of 
some  assistance  upon  submission,  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  of  a  comprehen- 
sive transit  service  Improvement  plan.  In 
short,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  not  been  left  the  discretion  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing  what  systems  he  will 
assist. 

Some  complain  that  a  lot  of  the  money 
will  go  to  the  large  cities.  But,  is  this  so 
unreasonable  that  because  transit  sys- 
tems and  transit  passengers  are  concen- 
trated In  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
these  areas  will  get  large  portions  ot  the 
funding?  This  bill  Is  designed  to  revive 
«»Tiirting  transit  systems.  Thus,  the  money 
has  to  go  where  the  systems,  the  pas- 
sengers, and  the  potttitlal  passengers  are. 
We  have  other  progruns  that  help  the 
farmers.  In  1970  we  spent  $8.2  Whosx  tn 
agriculture  subildlea.  $1.6  billion  of  this 
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went  to  farmers  to  stabilize  feed  grain 
production.  Necessarily,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  15.2  billion  and  the  fl.6 
bUllon  went  to  the  farm  States. 

Finally,  just  this  year  our  country 
subsidized  the  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  tune  of  over  $300  million. 
If  we  can  reduce  the  price  of  bread  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  it  so 
untenable  to  subsidize  transit  fares  for 
our  own  citizens  so  they  can  get  to  work 
at  a  reasonable  cost? — So  we  can  get 
more  people  to  ride  buses  and  sub- 
ways?— transit  systems  that  can  move 
people  more  efficiently  and  with  less  toll 
on  the  environment  than  the  automo- 
bile?— So  we  can  reduce  air  pollution  and 
make  our  cities  mobile  once  again? 

Yes.  the  large  cities  will  get  large  sums 
of  money,  but  all  systems  will  get  some 
assistance,  whereas  they  aren't  getting 
any  operating  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now — and  most  transit 
systems,  large  and  small  are  in  a  state 
of  financial  crisis.  The  assistance  ren- 
dered under  H  R.  6452  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  systems'  needs.  In  fact,  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  bill  will  more  closely 
meet  the  deficits  of  the  smaller  systems 
than  the  larger  systems. 

Mass  transit  is  the  lifeblood  of  many 
of  our  cities.  Its  success  aiTects  millions 
of  people.  An  infusion  of  Federal  assist- 
ance now  will  be  less  costlv  in  the  long 
run  than  building  new  systems  tomorrow 
because  we  have  let  today's  systems  die. 
It  will  also  be  less  costly  tiian  rebuilding 
city  blocks  destroyed  by  those  rioting,  as 
they  did  in  Watts,  because  they  were 
locked  in  the  ghetto  with  no  way  to  get 
Jobe  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

There  are  few  Members  in  this  body 
that  do  not  have  at  least  one  transit  sys- 
tem in  their  district — and  most  of  these 
systems  are  probably  in  the  need  of  fi- 
nancial help.  BM.  6452  will  provide  this 
emergency  aid. 

The  transit  crisis  Is  a  crisis  of  national 
proportions  affecting  all  of  us.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  6452  which  Is 
designed  to  turn  mass  transit  systems 
around  so  as  to  reduce  the  long-term 
need  for  operating  assistance  from  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments. 

Finally,  I  would  submit  that  this  is  not 
only  a  mass  transit  bill,  it  is  also  a  pollu- 
tion abatement  bill,  an  energy  conserva- 
tion bill,  and  a  workingman's  bill.  It 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 
Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  share  my  view  and 
support  this  bill.  With  the  approval  of 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  mass  transit  purposes  that  was 
approved  during  the  summer,  this  Con- 
gress has  at  its  door  the  opportimlty  to 
go  down  in  history  as  the  sUrting  point 
of  a  new  era  In  American  transportation. 
Mass  transit  services  In  America  has 
been  the  sorry  dog  of  our  transportation 
system.  Other  nations  have  elaborate 
systems  of  rail  and  bus  transportation 
tliat  attract  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  their  citizens  every  year.  But  America 
has  driven  away  Its  citizens  from  mass 
transit  through  neglect  and  abuse.  Most 
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systems  are  so  dilapidated  and  antiquat- 
ed that  users  enter  them  at  their  own 
risk.  Others  are  new  and  models  of  eflB- 
clency  and  are  finding  increased  pas- 
senger usage  and  profits. 

Mass  transit  can  work,  but  it  needs 
help;  and  help  must  come  in  the  form 
of  money.  The  problem  Is  twofold:  in- 
creasing fares  have  decreased  rldershlp. 
Decreasing  revenues  have  led  to  less  and 
less  investment  in  new  capital  equipment. 
The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  is 
providing  a  new  infusion  of  funds  into 
the  Nation's  existing  mass  transit  sys- 
tems and  helping  build  new  ones.  Amtrak 
is  developing  greater  use  of  intercity  rail 
travel.  Using  highway  trust  fund  money 
for  mass  transit  capital  improvements — 
particularly  for  the  purchase  of  buses- 
will  further  expand  our  commitment  to 
mass  transit  facilities. 

Now  today,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  the  infusion  in  our  systems  to 
help  reverse  the  trend  of  higher  transit 
fares.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it; 
the  billions  of  dollars  poured  Into  high- 
ways and  related  facilities  by  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  do  not 
come  from  user  taxes  exclusively.  There 
are  sizable  amounts  for  maintenance  re- 
pair, ancillary  facilities,  traffic  control 
systems,  highway  personnel,  police  pa- 
trols, and  so  on.  that  are  not  covered  by 
user  taxes. 

What  we  will  do  here  today  is  put  mass 
transit  service— the  service  that  ao  many 
Americans,  particularly  our  elderly,  our 
poor,  and  our  handicapped  must  rely 
on — on  an  equal  footing  with  highway 
services.  The  operating  subsidies  section 
will  benefit  many  millions  of  Americans 
For  the  New  York  mass  transit  systems, 
some  $84  million  would  be  available  to 
keep  the  transit  fare  at  its  current  35- 
cent  level.  With  these  new  moneys  it 
may  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  massive  bond  issue  in  New  York 
State  that  could  be  ruinous  to  our  State's 
fiscal  position.  Other  States  face  similar 
unfavorable  options. 

The  course  of  American  population  Is 
changing.  More  and  more  people  are 
moving  into  urban  areas.  The  time  Is  now 
to  change  our  focus  from  a  rural,  farm 
nation  to  an  urban  naUon.  The  Congress 
must  react  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
where  they  are — not  where  we  might  like 
them  to  be. 

The  challenge  of  the  seventies  and  the 
eighties  will  be  in  the  urban  corridors  of 
this  Nation.  Let  us  move  the  Congress 
forward  with  the  people.  Passage  of  this 
bill  will  help  bring  about  the  balanced 
transportaUon  system  this  country  needs 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  world's  greatest 
naUon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suwwrt 
It  wholeheartedly  and  defeat  any  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SxTUJVAH) . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  first  began  working  on  mass  transit 
legislation  In  the  Housing  subcommittee 
more  than  10  years  ago.  we  recognized 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a  vital  public 
resource  which  was  rapidly  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  recurring  cycle  of  rising 
operating   costs   requiring   rising   fares 


which  led  to  reduced  patronage  and 
poorer  service.  We  tried  in  every  way 
short  of  operating  subsidies  to  help  the 
urban  mass  transit  systems  to  survive, 
but  it  has  become  clear  that  without 
operating  subsidies  this  Is  a  losing  battle 
In  my  city  of  St.  Louis,  we  have  en- 
countered one  crisis  after  another  in 
keeping  our  mass  transit  system  from 
being  abandoned.  The  Missouri  legis- 
lature and  our  St.  Louis  Board  of  Alder- 
men have  recently  enacted  a  '2  percent 
increase  in  our  sales  tax,  applying  in  the 
metropolitan  area  served  by  our  mass 
transit  system,  with  this  money  ear- 
marked entirely  for  mass  transit. 

But  the  urban  systems  do  need  and 
must  also  have  operating  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  entire  Na- 
tion has  a  real  stake  in  the  quality  of 
urban  environment,  and  must  sliare  in 
the  cost  of  keeping  our  mass  transit  sys- 
tems going. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  the  choking 
mass  of  automobiles  off  our  city  streets 
until  we  have  better  urban  transit  fa- 
cilities for  the  public  to  use,  and  at  fares 
that  wlU  encourage  people  to  take  the 
bus  Instead  of  the  family  car. 

This  issue  has  been  studied  for  enough 
years  for  us  to  know  that  unless  we  act 
with  courage  to  meet  this  problem  now, 
we  will  f£u;e  a  far  greater  problem  in  the 
future. 


Orr-PXAX-HOUX  faxx  ixdttctions  vo%  rakdi- 

CAPPKD    AKO    KLOKXI.T 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  H.R. 
6452  requires  that  mass  transit  systems 
receiving  operating  subsidies  must  pro- 
vide half-fare  arrangements  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  during  off- 
peak  hours  of  operation.  Many  of  our 
urban  transit  systems  are  already  pro- 
viding special  fare  arrangements  for  the 
elderly  suid  the  handicapped  during 
hours  of  the  day  when  faciUtles  are  not 
heavily  used,  and  this  provision  of  the 
bill  will  spread  the  same  plan  to  all  sys- 
tems which  want  to  participate  in  the 
subsidy  program. 

Not  only  will  this  encourage  wider  use 
of  equipment  during  the  off-peak  hours 
but.  more  importantly,  will  make  It  far 
easier  for  citizens  getting  along  on  so- 
cial security  or  disability  benefits  to  par- 
ticipate more  actively  In  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rec- 
creatlonal  facilities,  and  in  the  use  of 
health  clinics  set  up  for  their  benefit. 

bux  debkxvxb  sxtppobt 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  true  that  Federal 
funds  alone  cannot  solve  every  problem, 
but  it  Is  also  true  that  the  problems  of 
maintaining  adequate  and  effective  pub- 
lic transportation  systems  in  our  cities 
cannot  be  solved  without  Federal  funds, 
including  operating  funds. 

Considering  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  used  in  huge 
amounts  for  Umlted  purposes  benefiting 
comparatively  few  people  or  Industries, 
the  rescue  of  our  mass  transit  systems 
from  further  deterioration  and  eventual 
abandonment  Is  a  high  priority  need 
which  fully  JTostlfles  the  comparatively 
moderate  amount  provided  for  In  this 
bill  for  operating  subsidies. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee who  were  responsible  for  Inltiat- 
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tng  and  developing  over  the  past  dosen 
years  the  legislation  which  authorized 
the  present  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit  turned  over  this 
legislative  responsibility  at  the  start  of 
the  93d  Congress  to  a  newly  created  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion, on  which  none  of  the  E>emocratlc 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
serve.  Nevertheless,  after  long  exposure 
to  the  problems  of  mass  transit,  I  think 
aU  of  the  majority  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  recognize  fully  the 
urgency  of  passing  H  R.  6452  with  its 
provisions  for  operating  subsidies.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
who  worked  with  us  in  the  past  on  transit 
legislation  in  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee will  remember  the  many,  many  hours 
we  devoted  to  this  Issue  and  the  exten- 
sive Information  we  developed  on  this 
matter — all  of  which  points  to  the  need 
for  Federal  operating  subsidies. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6452,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 

This  measure  represents  the  second 
step  in  the  Federal  Government's  belated 
but  very  welcome  recognition  of  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  urban  mass  transit. 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  opened 
up  the  highway  trust  fimd  for  use  to  mass 
transit  construction  projects,  making 
available  approximately  $800  million  for 
such  purposes.  This  bill  provides  $400 
million  for  actual  operattog  subsidies, 
and  as  such,  serves  as  the  logical  com- 
panion measure  to  the  House  action  lib- 
erating the  tnist  fund. 

In  the  past.  Federal  neglect  has  con- 
demned mass  transportation  to  a  vicious 
cycle.  Pares  had  to  be  kept  low  to  attract 
riders,  and  did  not  meet  operating  costs 
for  labor,  eqiiipment,  matotenance,  and 
improvement  of  existing  fau;llltles.  Low 
revenues  also  caused  the  system  to  be- 
come neglected  in  such  areas  as  station 
and  equipment  maintenance.  The  result- 
ing inefficiency  led  to  even  less  rtdershlp 
and  compounded  financial  problems. 

With  the  aid  of  trust  fund  revenues 
and  this  act.  we  have  begun  the  process 
of  reversing  the  declining  cycle,  and  the 
prospects  for  future  economic  stability 
are  much  brighter. 

Another  crucial  product  of  this  bill 
and  of  improved  urban  transportation  to 
general  is  the  set  of  benefits  that  will  be 
made  available  to  urban  residents.  City 
dwellers,  especially  those  with  low  to- 
comes,  would  have  the  mobility  to  en- 
able them  to  take  advantage  of  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  outside  the  cen- 
tral city  to  the  suburban  locations.  For 
these  citizens,  bus  and  rail  alternatives 
are  needed  desperately. 

In  general.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  traffic  congestion  problem 
and  its  related  effects  does  not  lie  to  the 
expansion  of  existing  highwa3rs,  but 
rather  in  an  tocreased  emphasis  on  urban 
mass  transit,  both  surface  and  under- 
ground, which  will  provide  an  efficient 
and  convenient  means  of  trtmsportation. 
Urban  automobile  trsifflc  will  always  be 
heavier  because  of  the  constant  move- 
ment of  goods  and  services  through  our 
cities.  If,  however,  urban  mass  transit 
is  made  as  appealing  as  possible,  the 
transportatioa  problems  in  the  city  can 
be 


The  act  provides  critically  needed  help 
to  yet  another  regard — the  poUutlon  of 
air  to  the  cities,  which  reduces  the  qual- 
ity of  urban  life  and.  even  more  seriously, 
threatens  the  health  of  city  Inhabitants 
over  the  long  term.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970  was  enacted  by  Congress  to  curb  the 
pollution  problem,  but  goes  no  further 
than  setting  the  standards  for  decent 
air.  The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  provides 
the  cities  with  the  means  for  meeting  the 
standards — money  for  low-polluttog  mass 
transit  systems. 

In  Boston,  alternative  means  for  meet- 
tog  the  Clean  Air  Act  standards  by  1975, 
the  statutory  deadhne.  have  triggered 
considerable  objection  and  opposition. 
Boosttog  the  cost  of  downtown  parktog. 
curtailing  the  number  of  available  park- 
ing spaces,  and  installing  extremely  ex- 
pensive antipollution  devices  may  very 
well  be  reasonable  prices  to  pay  to  reduce 
air  pollution  withto  the  next  2  years,  but 
mass  transit  is  a  long-term  solution 
which  is  also  more  compatible  with  the 
need  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  dty. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  act  Is 
a  major  step  forward  to  focusing  na- 
tional resources  and  attention  on  the  en- 
tire complex  of  problems  generated  by 
our  present  outmoded  transportation 
policies  to  the  cities.  I  lu-ge  the  House 
to  give  the  act  Its  support. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  vigorous  support  for  H.R. 
6452,  which  is  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1973.  I  con- 
sider this  urgent,  almost  emergency,  leg- 
islation which  must  be  enacted  without 
delay. 

For  mass  transit,  the  period  stoce  the 
close  of  World  War  n  marks  one  of  the 
grimmest  chapters  of  our  economic,  and 
I  might  add,  social  history.  It  is  a  history 
of  steady  decltae  in  one  of  our  most  vital 
public  services — urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

Back  to  1950.  well  after  the  Second 
World  War  had  ended,  the  transit  lines 
of  the  United  States  carried  a  total  of 
13.8  billion  revenue  passengers.  By  1960 
this  total  had  dropped  to  7.5  billion,  and 
to  1970  It  was  reported  at  5.9  billion.  The 
1972  total  will  be  a  further  drop  to  about 
5.3  blUioo. 

This  trend  Is  clearly  reflected  to  the 
profit  and  loss  data.  The  American 
Transit  Association  reported  that  the 
operating  tocome  for  UB.  transit  compa- 
nies, after  taxes,  to  1950  amounted  to 
$66.4  million.  By  1960  this  had  dropped 
by  more  than  half  to  $30.7  million.  The 
year  1962  was  the  last  year  that  the  tran- 
sit todustry  operated  in  the  black,  earn- 
ing $19.7  million.  This  meager  surplus 
turned  mto  a  deficit  in  1963  of  $880,000. 
By  1965.  the  deficit  was  $10.6  million, 
and  by  1970  it  was  $288  million. 

To  indicate  how  it  is  escalating,  the 
deficit  has  nearly  doubled  to  just  2  years 
to  $513  million.  Let  me  reemphasize — 
that  is  a  $513  million  deficit  for  the  Na- 
tion's transit  todustry,  or  what  is  left 
of  it.  In  many  of  our  urban  centers, 
transit  service  has  cesised  to  exist. 

The  Urban  Mass  Ttansportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970  was  enacted  to  help 
relieve  this  growing  problem  of  trans- 
portation to  our  cities.  However,  the 
1970  act  provided  $3.1  billion  to  fill  a 


$10  billion  need — obviously  an  Inade- 
q\iate  amount. 

The  bill  before  us.  H.R.  6452,  will  go 
a  long  way  to  strengthening  our  present 
program.  Perhaps  its  most  outstanding 
feature  is  Its  provision  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  at  the  transit  operating 
level — which  is  where  help  is  needed 
most  to  my  estimation.  It  authorizes  $400 
million  to  grants  for  each  of  the  two  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years  to  specific  operating 
subsidies.  This,  of  course,  marks  a  de- 
parture from  past  practice,  but  it  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  preserve  our  remain- 
ing transit  systems. 

Incidentally,  HJl.  6452,  requires  that 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
erating assistance  program,  the  respec- 
tive transit  system  must  permit  reduced 
fares  during  off-peak  hours  for  the  aged 
and  handicapped.  This  feature  has  my 
strong  support,  and  it  is  with  pride  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority has  set  a  national  example 
with  its  reduced  fares  for  older  citizens 
on  a  24-hour  basis. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  where  this  bill  origi- 
nated last  year,  I  was  successful  in  add- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  housing  bill 
which  would  have  lowered  fares  on  pub- 
lic transportation  for  senior  citizens,  an 
amendment  to  provide  Federul  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  mass  transit,  as  well  as 
one  to  authorize  $3  billion  to  new  capi- 
tal grant  funds  to  local  systems. 

Although  the  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  it  died  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee  during  the  rush  toward  adjourn- 
ment. However,  some  parts  of  the  bill 
were  salvaged,  such  as  the  capital  grant 
provision,  which  was  tocluded  to  the 
highway  bill  and  was  signed  toto  law  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  Now  the  bill  before  us 
today  tocludes  some  of  the  other  provi- 
sions from  last  year's  bill — operatmg 
subsidies  as  well  as  the  vitally  needed 
provisicm  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

liils  measure  also  provides  for  a  safe- 
guard to  that  it  requires  that  State  or 
local  governments  establish  a  Mass 
Transportation  Advisory  Council  in  or- 
der to  continue  to  participate  to  the 
Federal  assistance  program.  Members  of 
the  Council  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
general  public,  business,  labor,  and  com- 
munity organizations,  plus  the  State  or 
local  government.  Its  responsibilities 
would  toclude  policymaking,  planning, 
contracting,  purchastog,^  hiring,  and 
training,  and  location  of  routes  and  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  essen- 
tials of  HJl.  6452.  They  are  badly  needed 
and  long  overdue.  I  support  this  bill 
wholeheartedly  and  urge  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen to  act  favorably  on  It. 

Mr.  PODEXL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  full  support  for  "RR.  6452, 
which  Is  totended  to  help  relieve  one  of 
our  worst  transportatton  problems — 
mass  transit  for  our  urban  populations. 
Without  a  doubt,  urban  transportation 
Is  a  sector  of  our  everyday  life  which 
reflects  a  degree  of  inadequacy  not 
equalled  to  any  other  field. 

The  bill.  HH.  6452.  gets  right  to  the 
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heart  of  the  problem.  Section  2  of  the 
propossa  provides  for  payment  of  grants 
to  States  and  local  authorities  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  transit  systems.  After 
all,  it  is  at  the  fare  box  where  we  have 
been  losing  the  battle  to  retain  viable 
transportation  sj'stexns  in  our  urban 
centers.  It  miist  be  accepted  as  a  well- 
demonstrated  fact  of  life  that  fare  levels 
cannot  keep  pace  with  constantly  rising 
costs,  and  still  retain  load  factors  sufll- 
cient  to  meet  all  costs. 

The  bill  places  an  authorized  nnmifti 
limit  ol  $400  million,  and  a  time  limit  of 
2  years,  for  operating  assistance.  The 
amoimts  appropriated,  however,  are  to 
remain  available  until  spent. 

The  bill  has  other  provisions  worthy 
of  mention,  which  have  long  been 
needed.  One  is  a  provision  that  in  order 
to  participate  m  the  operating  grant  pro- 
gram, the  transit  system  must  permit  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  to  travel  at  half 
fare  during  nonpeak  hours  of  service. 
Another  worthwhile  provision  is  the  one 
which  raises  the  ratio  in  the  existing  pro- 
gram from  the  present  two- thirds  Fed- 
eral, one  third  local  share  to  a  level  of 
80  percent  Federal.  20  percent  local. 

The  $3.1  billion  authorization  for  the 
existing  program  is  strengthened  by  an 
additional  $3  billion. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  of  enormous 
importance  to  our  metropolitan  trans- 
portation systems.  Certainly  this  is  true 
of  my  own  district  in  New  York  City.  New 
York  has  one  of  the  most  substantial 
movements  of  people  In  the  world  every 
work  day.  Its  a  tremendous  operation, 
and  It  will  not  lessen.  Rather  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  So,  New  York.  Uke  other 
cities,  needs,  and  will  increasingly  need, 
all  the  financial  help  it  can  get. 

Operating  assistance  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  New  York 
metropoUtan  transit  system  might  get 
financial  aid.  of  about  $130  million  If  the 
program  is  adopted  and  placed  on  a  pas- 
senger volume  hcLsis. 

While  I  fully  acknowledge  that  the 
emphasis  of  my  concern  in  speaking  for 
this  legislation  comes  from  the  plight  of 
my  immediate  constituents  in  urban 
mass  transit,  there  is  a  broader  public 
benefit  at  work  here  as  well.  More  than 
perhaps  any  other  city.  New  York  has  an 
enormous  flow  of  transient  visitors  from 
aU  over  the  United  States— and  Indeed 
the  world.  Upgrading  the  mass  transit 
system  for  New  York  City  will  markedly 
ease  the  problem  of  the  millions  of  visi- 
tors who  annually  stniggle  to  get  around 
this  great  city  of  the  world. 

The  point  *hlch  I  make  Is  that  New 
York  and  other  cities  need  help  for  their 
transit  problems,  and  HJl.  6452  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  supplying  that  help. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
approve  this  legislation  without  delay 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  can  think  of  no  better  ex- 
ample of  what  a  major  city  would  be  like 
if  there  were  no  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion than  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  wildcat  strike  which  crippled  North - 
em  Virginia's  commuting  residents  also 
created  a  tremendous  hardship  for  the 
entire  city  of  Washington.  Since  the  Dis- 
trict is  a  commuter  dty  In  which  most 
people  work  but  do  not  reside,  the  added 
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Influx  of  private  automobiles  to  the  al- 
ready crowded  and  congested  streets 
Just  made  a  poor  situation  worse.  Com- 
muting time  from  the  Northern  Virginia 
area  more  than  doubled  in  most  cases  as 
traffic  stretched  for  miles  and  moved  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  a  snail's  pace,  and 
parking  in  the  District,  which  is  normally 
hard  to  find,  was  almost  nonexlstant. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  an  extreme  example  I 
know,  yet  this  is  a  vision  of  what  could — 
and  does — happen  to  a  city  when  its  pub- 
lic transportation  falls. 

Before  us  today  Is  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1973.  H.R.  6452, 
whose  sponsors  call  for  passage  to  help 
alleviate  a  national  problem,  which  can 
only  compound  in  the  next  few  years 
without  solution.  At  another  time  a  far- 
sighted  Congress  saw  the  growth  of  the 
automobile  as  necessary  to  oiu-  society 
and  they  aided  its  growth  by  mandating 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Today  it 
is  time  again  for  another,  hopefully,  more 
farsighted  House  to  approve  aid  to  tran- 
sit systems  which  will  serve  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  automobile  with  its  attendant 
problems  of  pollution,  noise,  congestion, 
and  land  requirements. 

In  the  mid-1950's  when  Congress  inl- 
Uated  the  Interstate  highway  project 
America  was  primarily  a  rural,  small- 
town country  and  the  idea  of  Congress 
was  to  connect  major  cities  by  the  most 
advanced  road  network  at  the  time.  To- 
day with  that  vision  almost  complete  the 
emphasis  should  be  upon  improving  mass 
tran5portatlon  within  the  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas  because  today  more  than  70 
percent  of  our  population  live  in  these 
urban-suburban  areas.  America  is  no 
longer  the  rural  society  it  once  was  gen- 
tlemen. 

With  the  greater  shift  toward  this  lu-- 
ban  lifestyle  the  need  for  a  strong  pubUc 
mass  transportation  system  has  grown 
and  the  local  and  State  governments 
have  responded  with  operating  subsidies 
to  floundering  transit  systems.  It  is  time 
now  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  as- 
sume a  partnership  role  with  Its  sister 
governments  and  make  a  major  commit- 
ment to  mass  transit. 

HopefuUy.  HJl.  6452  is  the  beginning 
of  a  major  commitment.  The  sum  of  $400 
million  will  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  In  the  bill  yet 
mass  transit  deficits  for  this  year  alone 
approach  the  $650  million  level  with 
State  and  local  governments  subsidizing 
some  of  this  deficit.  Most  of  the  Federal 
money  aheady  allotted  for  mass  transit 
Including  the  trust  fund  money,  is  for 
capital  expenditures— not  operatlmr  sub- 
sidies. 

Operating  subsidies  are  necessary  for 
the  remaining  transit  companies  to  Im- 
prove theh-  service  and  operate  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  Yet,  contained 
vvithin  H.R.  6452  are  safeguards  to  Just 
throwing  money  into  what  some  people 
call  a  bottomless  pit. 

Before  a  mass  transit  system  could  re- 
ceive any  operating  funds,  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  Improvement  of  operations  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  approval.  Such  a  plan  would  neces- 
sarily Include  a  provision  providing  half- 
fare  rates  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 


capped during  nonpeak  hours,  at  the 
least,  and,  hopefully,  during  all  hours  of 
operation.  These  people,  especially,  and 
the  poor  are  the  ones  to  whom  safe,  de- 
pendable, and  efQclent  mass  transporta- 
tion is  essential.  Either  physically  or  eco- 
nomically unable  to  own  or  drive  their 
own  automobile,  these  citizens  are  de- 
pendent upon  mass  transit  for  their  mo- 
bility. 

Assistance  to  any  msiss  transit  system 
would  be  based  on  a  formula  which  incor- 
porates: First,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  by  the  system;  second,  the  total 
number  of  the  revenue  population  carried 
by  the  system  and  third,  the  total  vehicle 
miles  traveled  by  the  system.  This  for- 
mula is  based  in  part  on  the  number  of 
riders  because  it  is  felt  that  this  would 
provide  an  ongoing  Incentive  for  the 
transit  systems  to  improve  service  and 
attract  new  passengers  and.  thereby,  re- 
ceive greater  Federal  assistance  in  the 
future. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  mandate  these  operating 
subsidies.  Already  we  have  given  impetus 
to  mass  transit  improvement  by  man- 
daUng  stronger  EPA  pollution  regula- 
tions which  directly  and  severely  restrict 
automobile  use  in  the  downtown  areas  of 
our  cities.  And  with  reduced  automobile 
use  comes  the  need  for  the  greater  im- 
plementation of  wider  bus  service  with 
Its  added  expenses. 

Increased  ridership  and  reduced  fares 
alone  will  not  pay  the  increased  operat- 
ing expenses  engendered  by  broader  serv- 
ice. If  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  alter 
travel  patterns  for  millions,  it  must  also 
be  willing  and  able  to  subsidize  the  op- 
erating expenses  for  efHcient,  economical, 
and  convenient  transit  systems,  which 
will  be  the  alternatives  in  the  future  to 
the  automobile. 

Local  and  State  authorities  already 
have  granted  operating  subsidies  with 
success  measured  by  dramatic  fare  re- 
ductions, increased  ridership,  and  broad- 
er service  in  such  places  as  San  Diego, 
Atlanta,  and  even  here  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  Shirley  highway  bus 
project. 

In  my  own  State,  Boston's  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transit  Authority  has  been  im- 
proving its  service  and  facilities  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  capital  grants.  The  grants 
have  been  used  to  renovate  the  old  and 
purchase  new  rolling  stock,  and  to  up- 
grade its  safety,  maintenance,  and  elec- 
trification equipment. 

With  the  newer,  more  efficient,  and 
more  attractive  cars  the  MBTA  Is  at- 
tempting to  substantially  increase  dally 
ridership.  The  authority  has  even  Im- 
plemented an  elderly  reduced  fare  card 
which  can  be  used  between  10  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  by  the  senior  citizen.  Also,  the 
"dime  time"  Innovation  has  made  use  of 
the  MBTA  more  attractive  to  commuters 
with  the  result  being  that  many  more 
use  the  system  than  had  previously. 

No  longer  Is  urban  mass  transportation 
a  local  problem.  Instead  it  now  is  na- 
tional in  scope,  and  Congress  must  deal 
with  the  problem  directly— In  the  form  of 
operating  subsidies. 

The  House  must  pass  this  bill.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  inevitably  there 
win  be  an  overall  forced  reduction  of 
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auto  usage  in  metropolitan  regions.  This 
will  result  in  severe  economic  conse- 
quences due  to  breakdown  of  mobility  in 
the  cities.  If  there  is  a  viable  alterna- 
tive— a  clean,  convenient,  efficient  urban 
mass  transit  system,  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  Federal  operating  sub- 
sidies, then  the  transition  wUl  not  be  as 
as  bleak  as  I  have  painted  It. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  year 
ago  this  House  voted  against  allowing 
cities  like  Boston  to  choose  how  best  to 
spend  Its  share  of  highway  trust  fund 
money.  At  that  same  time,  September  21, 
1972,  as  a  candidate  in  Massachusetts' 
Ninth  Congressional  District.  I  pledged 
that  if  elected  to  Congress,  my  first  pri- 
ority would  be  to  try  to  change  your 
mind. 

Boston,  as  you  know,  wants  to  spend 
Federal  money  on  rail  transit.  If  you 
give  Boston  the  green  light  on  rail  tran- 
sit, over  5  billlOTi  transportation  and 
transportation-related  dollars  will  be 
generated  in  metro[>olitan  Boston  during 
the  next  decade — and  most  of  that 
money  will  be  spent  m  my  district. 

Governor  Sargent's  plans  call  for  |1.5 
billion  in  transportation  expenditures  in 
metropolitan  Boston.  The  economic  mul- 
tiplier effect  Is  threefold.  Add  \n  infla- 
tion, and  $5  billion  is  just  the  beginning 
Besides  being  prejudiced,  I  am  also  des- 
perate. 

With  all  due  respect,  regardless  of 
your  decision,  the  odds  are  great  that 
no  more  highways  will  ever  be  built  In 
Boston.  One  good  lawyer  could  keep  away 
the  cement  tmcks  from  Boston  for  at 
least  15  years. 

All  the  roadbuUders  in  America  would 
not  stand  a  chance  against  one  Boston 
lawyer  clad  in  the  armor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran.sportation  Act,  The  Na- 
tional EnvlrOTimental  Policy  Act,  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  testify  about  a 
Boston- wide  epidemic  of  carsickness;  I 
could  tell  you  how,  in  the  metropc^tan 
Boston  area,  160,000  cars  now  vie  for 
28,000  offstreet  parking  spaces,  how  over 
56  percent  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  now 
devoted  to  servicing,  parking,  and  driving 
cars;  how  half  of  all  Bostonians  over  65, 
half  of  all  Boston  blacks,  and  67  percent 
of  Bo6tonians  with  Incomes  under  $3,000 
do  not  have  cars;  I  could  tell  you  about 
rush-hour  pcirklng  lots,  drive-in  streets, 
and  whole  neighborhoods  that  are  only 
a  drawing  board  away  from  being  paved 
over  by  concrete  and  painted  over  with 
soot. 

The  choice  before  the  House  today  Is 
whether  to  allow  mass  transit  systems 
like  those  we  have  in  Boston  to  have  the 
necessary  Federal  funds  that  are  so 
urgently  needed  to  provide  for  operating 
assistance.  The  citizens  of  Boston  and 
its  surrounding  communities  have  been 
subsidizing  the  operations  of  the  metro- 
politan transit  authority  for  many  years 
now  out  of  real  estate  taxes.  Mass  transit 
needs  of  our  area  are  so  great  that  we  are 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
us  operate  our  mass  transit  systems. 
Capital  grant  funds  alone  carmot  help 
our  mass  transit  system  survive,  and  If 
the  Boston  area  does  not  have  a  func- 
tional and  operational  mass  transit  sys- 


tem, then  the  whole  community  will  be 
in  danger. 

Rail  transit  Is  23  times  safer  than 
autos,  uses  7  times  less  fuel,  gives  off  no 
pollutants,  and  can  move  up  to  60,000 
people  an  hour  compared  to  4,000  an  hour 
for  the  auto.  A  double-tracked  rail  tran- 
sit line  can  carry  as  many  commuters  as 
20  lanes  of  freeway  at  existing  average 
rates  of  passengers  per  vehicle. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  city  of  Boston  have  already  made 
the  commitment  that  all  future  trans- 
p>ortation  needs  of  the  State  and  the  city 
will  be  devoted  to  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation. Having  made  that  decision  and 
having  provided  some  of  our  resources 
the  funds  to  subsidize  the  operations  of 
our  mass  transit  systems,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  need  Federal 
subsidy  assistance  since  our  communi- 
ties can  no  longer  bear  the  full  cost  of 
operating  subsidies. 

Let  me  warn  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  many  of  our  communities 
will  in  the  near  future  face  the  same 
pressing  need  we  in  Massachusetts  are 
currently  facing.  Most  of  you  can  dis- 
miss operating  subsidies  at  this  time  as 
wasteful  use  of  Federal  funds,  but  in  the 
foreseeable  future  most  of  you  wiU  come 
to  the  realization  that  I  have,  that  there 
is  a  vital  necessity  for  this  Federal  sub- 
sidy assistance.  Our  experience  in  my 
State  shows  that  operating  assistance  Is 
not  a  wasteful  use  of  tarrpayer  funds, 
but  an  important  use  of  our  tax  re- 
sources to  keep  public  transportation 
systems  fimctionlng. 

Give  us  in  Boston  this  necessary  op- 
erating assistance  and  we  can  meet  the 
clean  air  standards  by  1985  that  the  Con- 
gress set  forth  in  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  providing  our  Na- 
tion's transit  systems  with  operating 
subsidies  most  of  our  American  cities  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  clean  air  standards. 
Mass  transit  can  assist  America's  worst 
polluted  cities  in  meeting  its  clean  air 
standards,  if  not  by  the  deadlines  set  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  favorably  on  this  rule  so  that  we 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  vote  on  the  issues  raised  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  (HJl.  6452)  now 
before  us  and  particularly  the  operating 
subsidies  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee smd  active  participant  In  the  com- 
mittee's public  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Highway  Act  signed  into  law  on 
August  13,  1973,  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  many  responsible  wit- 
nesses and  highly  reputable  representa- 
tives of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
throughout  our  Nation  who  took  the  time 
to  come  to  Washington  and  share  their 
views  and  experience  with  us  on  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  solutions  In  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  coordinated  mass  transpor- 
tatlcm  system  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

There  were  several  poignant  and  suc- 
cinct facts  that  evolved  from  these  hear- 
ings substantiated  by  the  findings  and 
results  of  feasibility  studies,  planning. 


constructing  and  operating  some  of  the 
most  sophisticated  mass  transit  systems 
in  the  world.  One  l^ic  conclusion  that 
was  unanimous  in  our  deliberations  is 
that  a  national  commitment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordhmted  mtegrated 
mass  transportation  system  is  absolutely 
essential.  Priority  considerations  that  un- 
folded during  oiir  discussions  were  that 
we  must  use  the  tools  of  the  21&t  century, 
dispense  with  the  archaic  paste  and  glue 
methods  of  aiding  crisis  situations  in  the 
mass  transit  Industry  and  make  a  sub- 
stantive national  Investment  to  cure  the 
ills  of  the  present  haphazard,  makeshift 
operation  of  the  rail  and  bus  line  services 
throughout  our  Nation. 

We  can  keep  pouring  money  into  cap- 
ital Improvements  but  if  we  do  not  aid 
these  transportation  lines  at  the  fare- 
box  to  permit  mass  transportation  for 
our  citizens  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  their 
individual  pocketbooks  we  are  not  going 
to  get  the  people  out  of  the  convenience 
of  their  automobiles  and  at  the  rail  gate 
and  bus  stops  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
secvu^  an  adequate  return  on  our  capi- 
tal investments  and  provide  a  self-sus- 
taining mass  transportation  system  for 
the  people  of  America. 

During  our  Public  Works  Committee 
hearings  Mr.  B.  R.  Stokes,  general  man- 
ager of  BART,"  the  rapid  raU  system  in 
the  San  Francisco  bay  area  which  be- 
gan its  operations  in  September  1972. 
testified  that  the  people  voted  for  a  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  issue  of  $792  mil- 
lion; these  funds  plus  the  use  of  $180 
million  in  bay  bridge  tolls  plus  the  sale 
^^e venue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  roll- 
^fcjtetock  for  a  total  of  approximately  $1 
.Mttpn  were  necessary  to  help  build  this 
flii^hase  of  the  BART  rapid  rail  transit 
.  mrstfvn  in  this  nine-county  area. 
\m9"  advised  that  it  has  taken  since  1953 
•■K*n1ve  at  the  point  they  are  today. 
Tbttx  master  plan  calls  for  an  additional 
210  miles  of  the  BART  system  by  1990 
amd  they  have  capital  costs  for  the  next 
15  years  of  at  least  $2  or  $3  billion — but 
when  the  question  was  asked  what  they 
would  do  if  farebox  revenues  were  not 
adequate  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation — what  reserves  or  projections 
have  been  made  to  accommodate  such 
a  situaUon?  They  said  that  they  had  not 
made  any  provisions  or  projections  on 
this  issue  because  they  had  no  way  to  as- 
certain the  continuing  operatmg  and 
maintenance  costs. 

The  expensive  burden  of  peripheral 
services  alone — for  example,  they  had  to 
have  a  105-man  police  force  becaiise  they 
could  not  get  the  cities  and  counties  to 
provide  security  for  BART  patrons — and 
so-called  start-up  costs  of  operating  a 
system  cannot  be  met  by  the  farebox  per 
se.  They  require  additional  financial  sup- 
port to  do  the  job  properly.  So.  if  we  are 
trying  to  get  people  out  of  cars  and  into 
mass  transit,  there  simply  is  just  not 
enough  revenue  available  fnxn  the  fare- 
box  to  Uquid&te  capital  bond  redemp- 
tions and  meet  the  ever-increasing  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs  without 
pricing  mass  transit  out  of  the  market 

Dr.  William  J.  Ronan,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  testified  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  State  of  New  York 
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are  now  putting  in  at  least  $60  million 
or  more  a  year  to  keep  the  railroads 
that  serve  the  port's/area  of  responsibil- 
ity operating.  In  a  recent  communique  I 
received  from  New  Jersey  Gov.  Bill 
Cahill  on  the  crisis  proportions  of  the 
bankrupt  railroads  serving  our  State,  he 
advised  me  that  the  State  has  struggled 
within  the  limits  of  its  financial  and  con- 
stitutional capacities  to  seek  solutions 
but  the  dimension  to  today's  crisis  In 
mass  transportation  now  goes  far  beyond 
the  fiscal  resources  of  our  State — and 
for  that  matter,  any  State — to  cope  with. 
Federal  assistance  is  a  must. 

You  cannot  solve  the  air  pollution 
problem  unless  we  do  something  on  mass 
transit  in  this  country.  It  has  gotten  to 
the  point  where  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  in  a  direction  that 
in  order  to  solve  our  environmental 
problems  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  literally  considering  and  has 
recommended  a  pltui  for  different  urban 
areas  of  oiir  country  which  would  pro- 
hibit and  limit  the  use  of  the  private 
passenger  car  in  these  urban  centers. 
Will  they  soon  be  regulating — because  of 
air  pollution,  et  cetera — that  a  person 
will  be  relegated  to  having  one  car  for 
riding  In  the  city  and  another  car  for 
riding  In  the  country?  This  assuredly 
is  fusy  thinking  at  best  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  today's  era  of  time  and 
space  when  the  wonders  of  man's  great- 
est achievements  are  still  on  the  draw- 
ing board — and  not  a  fsut  accompli  that 
we  certainly  ought  to  be  capable  of  re- 
solving our  people's  transportation  di- 
lemma. The  straightout  truth  of  4ii| 
matter  is  that  the  present  admlnistait 
tion  and,  yes,  the  Congress  refusflf(tft 
establish  a  national  transportation/ftvs* 
tem  as  a  major  national  goal.  ■'^c:- 

When  we  talked  about  the  re&Iltlrk«f 
the  new  BART  system  in  San  Pran«*8«R 
we  talked  about  and  debated  the  potttt 
of  view  of  operating  subsidies.  The  mta- 
ute  you  mention  subsidy  everybody  runs 
and  hides.  But  everybody  testified  to  the 
point  that  the  States  simply  cannot  carry 
the  cost  of  the  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem themselves.  They  have  to  have  addi- 
tional financial  aid,  particularly  until 
they  reach  a  revenue-producing  level 
from  fares  collected.  'We  must  evolve  a 
system  that  Is  going  to  work  without  the 
continual  bankruptcy  situations  that 
are  taking  place  throughout  our  coun- 
try and,  most  partlcxilsu-ly  at  present,  the 
crisis  facing  the  Northeastern  region  of 
our  coimtry,  including  my  State  of  New 
Jersey.  If  we  do  not  do  something  right 
now  In  this  Congress  to  make  the  invest- 
ment In  mass  transportation,  the  need 
for  which  is  so  obvious,  we  literally  su* 
courting  economic  disaster. 

Have  we  deteriorated  to  a  point  in  this 
coimtry  where  we  refuse  to  make  the  in- 
vestment that  is  needed,  not  out  of  emo- 
tion, but  out  of  essential  necessity?  The 
whole  economy,  the  flow  of  capital,  the 
environment,  people's  jobs,  all  of  the 
factors  we  are  talking  about  that  make 
America  great,  are  Intertwined  and 
based  upon  decisions  we  make  today. 
Let  us  not  resort  to  running  for  paste 
and  glue  and  fighting  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  this  issue.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  cannot 


continue  to  rely  on  the  private  automo- 
bile alone  for  our  transportation  needs. 
We  must  face  up  to  the  fundamental 
basic  problem  and  essential  need  to  es- 
tablish an  Integrated  transportation 
system  throughout  our  country,  and  par- 
ticularly to  provide  the  desperately 
needed  adquate  Federal  funds  to  be  able 
to  acliieve  tills  goal,  which  Includes  sub- 
sidization of  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  rail  and  bus  lines  which  is  vital 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  the  House  is  faced  with 
an  important  choice  regarding  our  Na- 
tion's future  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems. H.R.  6452  represents  an  important 
step  forward  in  improving  the  quality  of 
mass  transit  in  our  country  with  the  re- 
siilting  benefits  of  cleaner  air,  less  high- 
way congestion,  and  decreased  energy 
consumption. 

The  main  innovation  contained  in  this 
bill  Is  the  first  authorization  ever  of  it- 
erating subsidies  to  public  bodies  which 
run  transit  systems.  Contrary  to  what 
many  people  believe,  such  subsidies  wlU 
not  bankrupt  the  public  treasiuy  but 
will  increase  ridershlp  and  revenues  be- 
cause of  lower  fares  and  Improved  serv- 
ice. 

Another  very  important  provision 
of  the  bill  Increases  the  Federal  share  of 
the  mass  transit  capital  grants  program. 
This  increase,  from  two-thirds  to  80 
percent,  will  greatly  aid  many  transit 
systems  by  helping  them  purchase  more 
of  the  necessary  equipment  to  further 
Improve  their  service. 

Both  of  these  provisions  will  undoubt- 
edly help  the  transit  agencies  in  my  own 
district.  The  Santa  Clara  County  Transit 
District  with  a  $4.9  million  Federal  grant 
is  purchasing  90  new  buses  and  in  other 
ways  vastly  improving  service  while 
keeping  the  average  fare  at  a  very  low 
23  cents.  The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  is  building  up  an  extensive  net- 
work of  rapid  rail  transit  for  the  entire 
Bay  area,  including  southern  Alameda 
Coimty.  With  the  help  of  a  comparatively 
modest  amount  of  Federal  funds  BART 
has  created  an  Innovative  example  to 
other  regions  of  how  our  vast  urban 
transit  problems  can  be  solved.  The  in- 
creased capital  grants  and  operating  sub- 
sidies provided  by  this  bill  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  these  agencies  and 
others  in  providing  the  Bay  area  with 
one  of  the  best  transit  systema  In  the 
Nation. 

I  woiild  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  BanJdng  and  Currency 
Committee  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  they  have  put  Into  this  subject 
and  the  fine  bill  they  have  reported  out. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  help  mass  transit  in  our  coimtry 
provide  the  viable  alternative  to  the  au- 
tomobile that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  urban  transportation  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  troubled  areas  of 
our  national  economy  and  every  day  life. 
It  is  beset  by  numerous  problems,  so 
universal  in  their  occurrence  as  to  be  of 
national  concern. 

Seventy  percent  of  America  lives  in 
urban  areas  with  the  concentration  be- 
coming greater  each  decade.  The  effec- 


tive metropolitan  areas  of  cities  are 
being  extended  farther  and  farther,  and. 
as  a  result  of  the  auto.  In  every  direction 
as  people  move  to  the  suburbs.  These 
great  and  growing  masses  of  people  have 
correspondingly  large  demands  for 
intraurban  transportation  for  travel  to 
and  from  work,  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  for  shopping,  and 
for  recreation  and  other  special  needs 

However,  the  large  and  growing 
demands  for  transportation  have  not 
been  matched  with  the  overall  means  of 
providing  such  services.  Mass  transit, 
which  should  be  expected  to  provide  most 
of  the  transportation,  has  in  the  past 
two  decades  been  victim  of  a  vicious 
cycle  of  increasing  costs,  declining  prof- 
its, declining  patronage,  decreasing 
quality;  Increasing  fare  levels  and 
further  declining  patronage. 

Between  World  War  n  and  1971  aver- 
age fares  have  tripled,  going  from  8 
cents  to  24  cents;  total  passengers  have 
dropped  from  23  billion  to  8  billion;  and 
annual  operating  income  of  $149  million 
has  reversed  to  a  deficit  of  $130  million. 
This  relentless  spiral  has  seen  the  demise 
of  over  100  transit  companies  during  this 
period,  and  has  placed  many  others  in  a 
position  of  near  Insolvency. 

Mass  transit  as  a  national  policy  is 
obviously  far  more  desireable  than  the 
current  mess  on  the  highways,  in  the 
tunnels  and  over  the  bridges.  Moreover, 
it  is  cheaper  for  each  of  us  as  consumers 
as  well  as  taxpayers. 

It  costs  taxpayers  far  less  to  construct 
necessary  mass  transit  facilities  to  pro- 
vide fast  transportation  to  and  from 
work  than  it  does  to  coostruct  massive 
lanes  of  highways,  tunnels  and  bridges. 
Consumers  could  probably  do  without  or 
use  less  a  second  car,  saving  money  on 
gasoline,  taxes.  Insurance  and  upkeep. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  fuel  savings 
In  an  era  of  scarcity. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  the  cause  of  massive  pollution 
in  urban  areas.  In  addition  to  causing 
severe  lung  problems,  a  study  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  suggests  that  auto  trafOc 
Is  the  cause  of  abnormally  high  lead 
levels  in  the  blood  and  is  associated  with 
brain  damage  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  long  and  nerve-racking  drive  to 
work,  the  health  and  pollution  problems, 
the  massive  amoimts  of  fuel  consumed 
merely  in  the  New  York— New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area,  and  waa;teful  costs 
are  the  benchmarks  of  our  failure  to 
move  people  from  home  to  work  and 
back. 

We  cannot  afford  as  a  national  policy 
to  perceive  mass  transit  as  a  luxury  or 
even  as  a  mere  alternative.  It  is  In  fact 
an  absolute  economic  necessity  around 
which  all  other  transportation  policy 
must  revolve.  In  an  hour,  a  lane  of  high- 
way can  accommodate  only  1.200  cars 
provided  they  maintain  an  average  speed 
of  70  miles  per  hour,  which  they  cannot. 
Even  if  every  auto  carried  five  passen- 
gers, which  they  do  not,  only  6,000  per- 
sons an  hour  could  move  over  a  single 
lane. 

Mass  transit  can  carry  8  times  as 
many  people  In  the  same  time  period,  120 
SO-seat  buses  can  carry  6,720  riders  one 
way  each  hour.  On  special  bus  lanes  they 
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can  almost  guarantee  a  speed  of  70  miles 
per  hour.  Merely  40  rapid  transit  cars 
can  accommodate  as  many  as  48,000 
patrons.  Even  the  old  3-car  streetcar 
units  could  carry  14,400  passengers  one 
way. 

To  carry  the  same  number  of  people  as 
mass  transit  is  capable  of  carrying  In  an 
hour,  we  would  have  to  design  21  one- 
way highway  lanes  that  could  accom- 
modate 32,000  automobiles  every  60  min- 
utes. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be 
a  national  policy  favoring  mass  transit 
over  the  private  automobile  as  the  pre- 
dominant means  of  regular  commuter 
trafBc.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  pri- 
vate automobile  has  no  place  in  our  lives. 
But  its  use  should  be  confined  to  filling 
in  the  gaps  in  our  ability  to  move  about 
from  one  central  area  to  another,  as  a 
means  of  converging  from  outlying  areas, 
or  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  needs  the 
new  breakthrough  in  transportation  that 
this  bill  offers  in  the  form  of  operating 
subsidies.  Our  urban  areas  are  at  a  stand- 
still. Each  new  commuter  highway  we 
build  becomes  a  rush  hour  parking  lot. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  every  city  that  has 
experimented  with  subsidized  transpor- 
tation, the  number  of  mass-transit  users 
as  well  as  total  public  acceptance  has  in- 
creased along  with  service  and  efficiency. 

In  Atlanta,  the  decline  in  mass  tran- 
sit use  was  reduced  when  the  private 
transit  company  was  purchased  by  the 
local  government,  fares  were  cut,  and 
service  and  equipment  Improved.  More- 
over, pollution  decreased  and  those  per- 
sons who  actually  required  the  use  of  an 
automobile  were  able  to  get  around  with- 
out traffic  jams.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers increased  among  the  very  group  that 
had  earlier  abandoned  mass  transit  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  and  frwn  work — 
busines.smen  with  Incomes  over  $20,000. 

Similarly  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Com- 
merce, CaUf.;  Rome,  Italy  and  Tor- 
onto. Canada,  experiments  with  free  and 
subsidized  transit  have  proven  that  if 
service  Is  Inexpensive,  efficient,  and  com- 
fortable, ridershlp  will  show  a  substan- 
tial increase  and  everyone  will  get  about 
easier  and  faster. 

WhUe  this  bill  doesn't  go  that  far, 
many  transportation  experts  advocate 
no-fare  transit  systems.  Tliey  view  urbcm 
transportation  as  any  other  public  serv- 
ice such  as  police,  fire  and  education. 
The  Atlanta  transportation  chief  likened 
urban  transportation  to  elevator  service: 

In  an  office  building  elevators  are  provided 
regardleea  of  cost  so  people  can  get  to  the 
upper  floors.  Public  transit  must  be  consid- 
ered a  horizontal  elevator  (providing)  the 
fifth  freedom ■ 

I  think  we  ought  to  stop  thinking  about 
public  transportation  as  a  local  business 
— as  a  department  store  or  a  grocery.  We 
do  not  expect  to  pay  the  ptrfice  every 
time  they  answer  a  cry  for  help,  the  fire 
department  when  they  put  out  a  fire,  or 
teachers  for  each  lesson.  A  community 
depends  upon  its  transportation  system 
to  maintain  Its  economic  and  social  life. 
Where  people,  ideas,  and  products  can 
converge  and  move  about  freely,  there 
will  be  economic  well  t)eing.  Where  they 
cannot  there  will  be  stagnation,  mistrust, 
and  deprivation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  transportation  has 
value  only  to  the  extent  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  qutdity  of  the  human  life 
It  serves.  The  automobile  was  acclaimed 
as  a  new  means  of  extending  freedom  of 
mobility.  We  mistakenly  placed  our  total 
reliance  on  it.  and  we  ended  up  deprived 
of  that  mobility.  Whatever  vtdue  the 
automobile  once  promised,  has  been  lost 
by  poor  planning  and  Imbalanced  priori- 
ties. This  legislation  would  serve  as  a 
beginning  of  those  new  priorities. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  utillzatlcHi 
of  Federal  funds  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  mass  transit  systems. 

Historically,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  confined  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  fimdlng 
capital  expenditures  associated  with 
mass  transportation  facilities.  Section  2 
of  the  bill  before  us  will  alter  this  role 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  provide  operating  subsidies 
for  State  and  local  governments  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  based  on  total  popula- 
tion, number  of  passengers,  and  total 
vehicle  miles. 

The  central  question  before  us  is  not 
the  level  of  authorizations  for  such  sub- 
sidles  or  the  fairness  of  the  formula  but 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
venture  into  this  uncharted  area.  I 
strongly  oppose  such  subsidies  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  provision  of  oper- 
ating sutMldies  will  eventually  lead  to 
complete  control  of  local  transit  systems 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Second,  the  costs  of  this  proposal  will 
continually  skyrocket  and  reduce  the  in- 
centive or  need  for  local  governments  to 
run  an  efficient  system.  And,  finally,  this 
proposal  would  result  in  all  of  the  tax- 
payers being  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
mass  transit  systems  of  a  few  large,  or- 
bcm  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  needs  more 
mass  transit  facilities  and  I  support  a 
continuing  Federal  commitment  to  meet- 
ing this  need.  However,  I  see  few  bene- 
fits and  many  problems  associated  with 
Federal  aid  to  cover  operating  deficits 
of  these  systems. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
these  subsidies  and  stick  to  programs 
which  will  solve  rather  than  compound 
transportation  problems. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
citizen  and  Representative  from  the 
great  city  of  New  York  I  know  the  im- 
portance of  urban  mass  transportation 
systems.  New  York  could  not  exist  with- 
out Its  subways  and  Its  buslines.  It 
barely  survives  with  them.  Yet  increas- 
ingly New  York  is  being  forced  to  sub- 
sidize by  itself  its  mass  transportation 
system  while  other  important  citywlde 
services  continue  to  be  imder  funded. 
W^y  should  New  York  City  alone  pay 
for  a  mass  transportation  system  that 
serves  1  out  of  every  12  Americans?  Such 
massive  financial  burdens  should  not  fall 
on  only  our  city.  Jiist  as  the  benefits  are 
regional  and  national,  the  responsibility 
is  a  regional  and  national  one.  A  city  is 
not  the  appropriate  imlt  to  have  to  pro- 
vide such  subsidies,  even  if  it  could  raise 
the  necessary  revenues. 

In  1972,  New  York's  mass  transporta- 


tion cost  over  $1  billion  to  operate  while 
fare  box  revenues  amounted  to  only  $640 
million.  The  operation  cost  deficit  will 
continue  to  Increase  but  the  city's  heavy 
subsidy  to  the  system  can  not. 

Pare  increases  are  not  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  subsidizing  url»n  mass 
transit  Along  with  every  fare  increase 
comes  a  substantial  decline  in  ridershlp. 
This  pattern  Is  being  experienced 
throughout  the  Nation.  Declining  rider- 
shlp leads  to  the  familiar  cycle  of  greater 
automobile  use,  falling  revenues,  and  de- 
teriorating service.  With  the  greater  use 
of  cars,  a  city  experiences  Increasing  air 
and  noise  pollution,  traffic  congestion, 
and  pressures  for  land  use  planning  to 
taJte  care  of  the  greater  usage  of  cars. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  cheap  and  ef- 
ficient mass  transportation  system  out- 
side help  is  needed  now.  And  the  answer 
is  not  a  revenue  sharing  provision  which 
would  in  effect  deprive  or  tleup  desper- 
ately needed  funds  for  New  York's  sys- 
tem. 

Neither  are  grants  that  force  the  city 
to  match  a  certain  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral funds  practical.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
have  cities  matching  Federal  grants 
when  cities  cannot  even  pay  for  their 
own  safety,  sanitary,  and  maintenance 
services. 

What  we  have  before  us  In  this  bill  is 
a  very  reasonable  and  fair  set  of  solu- 
tions to  the  many  problems  that  plague 
mass  transportation.  Operating  subsi- 
dies In  the  form  of  non- matching  grants 
would  enable  transportation  authorities 
to  maintain  or  possibly  even  lower  cur- 
rent fares  while  increasing  the  number 
of  services  that  could  be  provided  by  the 
system. 

This  bill  does  not  solve  only  city  prob- 
lems, but  regional  ones  as  well.  By 
strongly  emphasizing  regional  transport- 
ation systems  and  agencies,  Federal  op- 
erating grants  serve  the  outlying  suburlw 
by  subsidizing  cheap  and  efficient  means 
of  getting  into  and  out  <A  the  central 
city. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Advisory  Councils  takes 
care  of  all  planning  functions  and  helps 
coordinate  policy  between  city.  State 
and  Federal  agencies. 

There  must  t)e  some  form  of  assistance 
for  mass  transit  in  our  cities.  Pair  and 
adequate  assistance  can  only  come  from 
the  Federal  Government — specifically  in 
the  form  of  HJl.  6452. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  of  this  body  Is  aware  of  the 
need  for  less  reliance  on  automobfles  In 
urban  transportation.  The  need  to  di- 
minish our  dependence  on  automobiles 
is  obvious  to  us  each  day — in  a  continu- 
ing gasoline  crisis,  in  smog  and  air  pol- 
lution levels  unprecedented  in  our  ex- 
perience. In  sorrowful  trafBc  fatality 
rates,  in  urban  congestion  that  makes 
our  cities  neariy  impassable  and  con- 
sumes valuable  space  in  superhi^ways 
and  parking  lots.  Congestion  encourages 
the  flight  of  jobs  and  businesses  to  other 
places;  the  final  result  is  urban  decay. 

The  bUl  HJl.  6452,  which  amends  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  19«4, 
helps  us  to  offer  alternatives  to  our  im- 
fortunate  addiction  to  automobiles.  It 
helps  sustain  the  beginning  of  what  I 
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believe  must  be  a  growing  Federal  in- 
volvement la  the  problems  of  American 
transportation  and  its  related  issues  of 
pollution,  energy  consimiption.  and  ex- 
cessive land  use. 

The  benefits  of  urban  mass  transit 
in  a  typical  major  American  city  can  be 
seen  In  a  study  released  this  summer  for 
use  in  transportation  planning  in  north- 
east Ohio.  Prepared  for  the  Urban 
Transportation  Task  Force  five-county 
translst  study  and  entitled  "Interim 
Report:  Five-Year  Transit  Development 
Program."  the  study  provides  some  use- 
ful insight  into  urban  transit  problems 
and  needs  In  a  highly  urbanized  area. 
In  one  part  of  the  study,  it  was  found 
that  the  net  benefits  of  the  present 
Greater  Cleveland  area  public  transit 
systems  were  $6.15  milUon  annually.  The 
report  noted  that: 

One  w»y  of  describing  [the  beneflta]  Is 
to  say  that  one  might  justify  expending  up 
to  that  amount  annuaUy  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments If  they  were  needed  at  present  fare 
levels  and  It  was  desired  to  retain  these 
beneflts  for  their  present  recipients. 

The  benefits  are  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tablx  n-2 

Summary  of  economic   benefiti  of  present 

transit  services — itemized  changes  met?u>d 

Benefits  to 
existing  users 
No  system  chuTtge 
(In  millions) 

1.  Time   savings $4.00 

2.  Operating  cost  savings —10.44 

3.  ParUng  cost  savings 3.75 

4.  Insurance  cost  savings a.  70 

5.  Additional  vehicle  ownership  sav- 

ings          3.32 

6.  Accident  cost  savings 2.73 


Total  annual  economic  bene- 
flte 


8.18 


The  reason  for  the  very  large  benefits 
from  urban  mass  transit  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  system  In  the  Cleveland  area 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  quote 
from  the  five  county  study : 

"As  a  result  of  this  concentration,  public 
transportation  serves  an  area  transport  func- 
tion far  more  Important  than  the  number 
of  trips  served  would  suggest.  On  an  annual 
basis,  only  about  four  percent  of  person-trips 
in  the  study  area  are  made  by  m«»ttn«  of  pub- 
lic transportation.  Over  half  of  all  transit 
trips,  however,  are  made  during  the  weekday 
peak  periods,  and  two-thirds  of  peak  period 
trips  are  to  or  from  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  Cleveland.  The  use  of  transit  Is  so 
much  concentrated  in  this  way  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  CleveUnd  CBD  labor  force 
travel  to  and  from  work  via  bus  or  rapid.  At 
peak  rates,  transit  riders  generated  an  esti- 
mated 200.000  peraon-mUes  of  travel,  mostly 
over  congested  radial  routes  near  the  center 
of  the  region.  This  Is  equivalent  to  about 
150,000  vehicle-miles,  which  would  require 
road  capacity  of  100  to  150  lane  mUes.  Thus 
the  public  transportation  system,  even  at  its 
current  much-reduced  scale,  provides  valu- 
able and  substantial  transport  capacity  that 
would  be  difficult  or  Impoeslble  to  provide  by 
expansion  of  the  highway  system,  particu- 
larly when  the  requirements  for  added  park- 
ing and  circulatory  facilities  are  included." 

Despite  the  tremendous  benefits  from 
mass  transit  systems,  both  public  and 
private  transit  systems  are  currently  dy- 
ing a  slow  death  all  over  the  United 
States.   Rising  fares  necessary   to  pay 


operating  costs  unfortunately  result  In  a 
downward  spiral  of  decreasinpr  rldershlp 
levels  and  continuing  decreasing  revenue 
as  well.  Often,  once  those  riders  are  lost, 
they  wUl  never  return;  they  seek  Jobs 
away  from  the  city  or  resort  to  autos 
further  clogging  the  city  streets.  This 
pattern  has  certainly  proven  true  in 
Cleveland.  In  1967.  the  base  fare  on  the 
Cleveland  Transit  System  was  25  cents. 
By  April  of  1973.  It  had  increased  to  50 
cents,  certainly  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Nation  at  that  time.  This  100-percent  In- 
crease in  fare  is  a  particularly  severe 
hardship  on  a  major  proportion  of  the 
system's  rldershlp,  many  of  whom  are 
on  fixed  or  low  Incomes.  Naturally,  this 
has  led  to  reduced  rldershlp — with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  further  down- 
ward pressure  on  passenger  revenue. 

But  despite  a  poor  record  recently, 
municipal  trains  and  buses  and  rapids 
have  a  tremendous  potential  for  alleviat- 
ing the  problems  of  auto  transportation. 
A  single  bus,  for  example,  can  displace 
from  30  to  60  automobiles  at  al- 
most twice  the  energy  efficiency  of  a  car 
per  passenger  mile  Of  course,  municipal 
rail  transit  can  be  even  more  efficient 
than  bus  transport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today,  which  provides  operating 
and  equipment  purchase  assistance,  is 
vital  if  the  decline  of  our  urban  trans- 
portation systems  is  to  be  reversed.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  it  is  simply  not 
good  enough  to  freeze  the  service  of  our 
present  bus  and  transit  systems  at  their 
present  level.  Rldershlp  has  been  de- 
clining not  only  because  of  increased 
fares  but  because  of  poor,  uneven,  and 
slow  service.  Service  has  to  be  improved, 
not  Just  restored.  Innovative,  imagina- 
tive, creative  thinking  must  be  employed 
to  provide  truly  fast,  efficient  and  con- 
venient systems.  Only  then  will  we  find 
rldershlp  returning;  only  then  will  we 
receive  the  full  beneficial  potential  of 
urban  mass  transportation  systems.  The 
Five  County  Report  made  the  following 
observations  concerning  a  "freeze 
policy : " 

■•Pour  causes  of  rldershlp  loss  were  Identi- 
fied. These  are  auto  ownership  growth, 
spreading  land  use  patterns,  fare  Increases! 
and  transit  service  cuts.  The  two  causes  that 
are  of  transit  origin,  fare  Increases  and  serv- 
ice cuts,  could  be  avoided  if  public  funds 
were  used  to  suljsidize  operating  costs,  so  that 
lx)th  fares  and  service  could  be  held  con- 
stant year  by  year.  The  probable  results  of 
this  "freeze  service  and  fares"  policy  are 
examined  In  this  section. 

"Because  two  of  the  four  causes  of  rlder- 
shlp loss  would  be  unaffected  by  this  "freeze", 
a  projection  of  transit  riders  for  the  flve- 
year  period  shows  an  annual  loss,  although 
the  rate  of  decline  would  be  much  less  than 
under  the  "do  nothing"  assumptions.  An- 
nual rldershlp  is  projected  to  decline  from 
61.2  mlUlon  In  1973  to  61  1  million  in  1978, 
a  drop  of  16  percent. 

"Dxirlng  the  same  period,  the  escalaUon 
of  operating  coat  rates  would  cause  total 
operating  cost  to  increase  rapidly,  from  $34.7 
million  In  1073  to  $45.2  million  In  1978. 
despite  a  projected  nve  percent  drop  in  serv- 
ice from  1973  until  the  assumed  "freeze" 
would  begin  In  1974. 

"While  operating  costa  would  rise  each 
year,  fare  revenues  would  drop  due  to  the 
annual  shrinkage  of  rldershlp.  Fare  revenues 
would  fall  from  $34.6  million  in  1973  to  $28.6 


million  In  1978.  Consequently  the  operating 
deficit,  paid  by  subsidy.  woxUd  grow  rapidly 
from  a  near  break -even  position  in  1973  to  a 
loaa  of  $16.7  mUUon  in  1978.  Over  the  five 
forecast  years.  1974  through  1978,  operating 
loaaea  would  total  $45.9  million  or  an  aver- 
age of  $9.2  mllUon  per  year. 

"In  addition  to  operating  subsidies,  equip- 
ment replacement  costs  would  be  Incurred. 
Replacement  of  over-age  buses  and  raU 
transit  cars  would  require  local  matching 
funds  of  $6.5  million,  or  an  average  of  $1.3 
million  per  year  through  1978." 

PROJECTED  RESULTS  OF  A^"fREEZE  SERVICE  AND  FARtS' 
POLICY  FOR  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

Projictid  tnnuil  amounts  ■ 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977   1978 


RWtra' 61.2    57.5    55.9    54.3    52.6     51.1 

Operttini  cost 

{do*Urj)> 34.7    34.5    3S.8    39.2    41.9     45.2 

Fart  rtvtnu* 

(<M{tn)» 34.6    32.2    31.3    30.4    29.4     28.5 

Operating  subsidy 

,  (doHan) 1      2.3      5.5      8.8    12.5      16.7 

Local  ihara,  capital 

,<??????* ^*         «       -5       2> 

Total  ImsI  eotis 

(doMan). 1    2.3     8.9     9.2    13.0     118 


<  AH  amounts  ar«  in  iriltioru  annually. 
'  Person-trips  rather  than  Ir«nsi1  rides. 
>  Basad  on  lra«7in|  tarvica  at  28.700,000  bus  and  rail  vohido 
mil«i  annually  (projacted  1974  loval) 

•  Based  on  Ireazing  tares  at  prtsant  and  anttcipatad  1974 
level  (average  56  cents  per  trip) 

•  Basod  on  replaang  ail  ovar-ag«  vehicles.  A  regional  raplaco- 
mant  program  started  in  mid-1974  would  sae  first  deliveries  in 
1975. 

Of  course,  the  cost — both  to  individ- 
uals and  to  society  as  a  whole — would  be 
much  more  severe  if  we  provide  no  as- 
sistance, if  we  "do  nothing." 
As  the  flve-county  study  concluded : 
"The  results  shown,  however,  are  Indica- 
tive of  the  problem  that  is  faced  if  a 
permanent  solution  to  public  transportation 
service  Is  to  be  found.  Even  a  "'freeze"  on 
service  and  fares  wUl  produce  ever  increas- 
ing operating  subsidies  but  stUl  not  arrest 
the  decline  In  rldershlp.  If  l)oth  the  amount 
of  service  provided  and  the  number  of  trips 
served  are  to  be  stabilized  or  made  to  grow, 
substantial  public  transportation  Improve- 
ment must  be  achieved." 

Only  by  providing  Federal  assistance, 
through  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
and  through  an  opening  up  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  can  we  provide  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems  with  the  fi- 
nancial breathing  room  to  recover  and 
restore  service  to  a  level  that  can  really 
serve  to  counteract  our  urban  problems 
of  congestion,  pollution,  and  energy  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition,  the  funds  provided  by  this 
bill  could — with  local  support — result 
in  significant  expansions  of  mass  and 
rapid  transit  systems.  The  communities 
which  I  represent  in  the  eastern  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Lake  County,  and  Geauga 
County,  Ohio,  offer  a  remarkabl"  example 
of  areas  In  which  rapid  and  mass  transit 
lines  could  be  extended.  The  Five  County 
Study  described  at  least  three  major  ex- 
tensions In  this  area  that  could  service 
tens  of  thousands  of  commuters  each 
day.  For  example,  while  there  Is  some 
debate  on  the  priority  of  an  extension  of 
the  Shaker  Heights  Transit  System,  the 
Five  County  Study  concluded  that  It  has 
a  high  priority  and  is  justified  in  light 
of: 

The  opportunity   for   Improved  economic 
viability  of  tranalt; 
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The  growing  need  for  traffic  relief  in  the 
corridor; 

Removal  of  the  Clark  Freeway  from  high- 
way plans,  placing  Increased  emphasis  on 
transit  improvement; 

Eaee  and  low  cost  of  construction; 

Tendency  to  balance  passenger  loadings 
between  the  two  Shaker  branches. 

Review  of  rldershlp  potential  for  this  alter- 
native shows  plainly  that  little  gain  can  be 
achieved  unless  park-ride  connections  with 
1-271  are  provided.  The  extension  would  little 
expand  walk-to-translt  potential  due  to  the 
low  residential  denslttea,  and  surface  street 
access  slready  is  adequate  to  the  Oreen  Road 
park-ride  facUlty.  which  Is  not  quite  fuUy 
utilized.  Direct  linkage  with  the  freeway,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  provide  convenient 
access  from  points  near  or  beyond  the  next 
interchanges  in  each  direction  and  permit 
attraction  of  significant  new  rldershlp. 

While  the  connection  between  rapid  and 
1-271  Is  seen  as  vital  to  the  extension.  It  also 
Is  recognized  that  local  area  residents,  par- 
ticularly those  living  west  of  1-271  along 
Shaker  Boulevard,  may  oppose  etitabllshment 
of  a  generaU  traffic  Interchange  t>etween  the 
freeway  and  Shaker  Boulevard.  Such  a  high- 
way traffic  Interchange  Is  by  no  means  re- 
quired as  part  of  the  transit  faculty;  conse- 
quently this  alteriuitlve  Is  shown  In  the  pre- 
liminary engineering,  which  follows,  as  a 
plan  providing  ramps  connecting  only  to 
transit  parking. 

raELIMINAKT    ENCINEZSIIfG 

An  extension  of  the  Shaker  Heights  Rapid 
Transit.  Shaker  Boulevard  Branch,  easterly  to 
1-271  win  enable  transit  riders  to  reach 
a  station  directly  from  1-271. 

Under  this  proposal,  marked  B-l  on  the 
drawings,  the  Shaker  Branch  wlU  be  extended 
In  the  Doedlan  of  Shaker  Boulevard  from  the 
existing  terminal  at  Oreen  Road,  to  a  station 
and  1,600-space  parking  area  located  within 
the  median  of  Shaker  Boulevard,  Immedi- 
ately west  of  1-271. 

Ramps  will  be  provided  to  allow  both 
northbound  and  southboimd  1-271  traffic 
to  exit  directly  into  the  parking  facility 
and  permit  motorists  to  return  to  either 
northbound  or  southbound  1-271. 

With  this  interchange  configuration, 
motorists  could  enter  and  exit  Into  the 
transit  parking  facility  only;  the  inter- 
change would  not  serve  Shaker  Boule- 
vard. A  possible  plan  for  the  interchange- 
station  area  would  relocate  the  eastbound 
Shaker  Boulevard  roadway  past  the  site, 
as  shown  on  the  drawings. 

A  station,  without  parking,  will  also  be 
provided  between  Sulgrave  Road  and 
Shakercrest  Road,  providing  access  to 
both. 

Further  possible  extensions  of  the 
transit  line  from  1-271  could  be  located 
along  Gates  Mills  Boulevard,  north  or 
south  along  1-271,  or  into  future  develop- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  1-271  and  Shaker 
Boulevard. 

In  auidltion  to  the  right-of-way  and 
construction,  $3,600,000  for  additional 
rolling  stock  is  required.  Thus  toUl  capi- 
tal cost  Is  approximately  $12.9  million. 

An  extension  of  the  Cleveland  Transit 
System  East  Side  Rapid  Transit  line 
through  Euclid  and  toward  Lake  County 
is  described  by  the  flve-county  study  as 
follows : 

The  present  east  aide  terminal  of  the  CT8 
rapid,  at  Windermere,  la  well  Inalde  the  ex- 
tent  of  peak-hour  congestion  and  not  an 
attractive  site  for  park-ride  or  other  major 
access.  Easterly  extension  could  provide  ex- 
panded park-ride  capatclty.  Improved  travel 
times  and  direct  no-transfer  service  to  addl- 


Uoual  significant  daatlioatlons.  Extension  as 
far  as  1-90  would  offer  potentially  excellent 
Intermodal  exchange.  Assumption  of  termi- 
nation there  woxUd  p>ermlt  uniform  evalua- 
tion m  comparison  with  the  Lakeland  Free- 
way Busway  alternative.  Fiuther  extension 
may  be  warranted. 

Right-of-way  for  such  an  extension  ap- 
pears readily  tvatlable.  and  construction 
problems  should  be  sufficiently  minimal  as 
to  permit  completion  within  the  five-year 
TDP  period. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  action  In 
including  provisions  In  this  legislation 
for  "quasipubllc  development  corpora- 
tions." As  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates, this  section  seeks  to  encourage — 

More  socially,  economically,  and  environ- 
mentally sound  patterns  of  land  use  In  the 
areas  immediately  adjacent  to  transit  cor- 
ridors and  station  sites.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves this  section  will  help  prevent  hodge- 
podge development  and  environmentally  un- 
soimd  land  speculation  along  transit  corri- 
dors and  ne«w^  transit  stations. 

In  1970,  I  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee on  the  need  to  tie  our  trsinslt  de- 
velopment plans  to  our  plans  for  rural 
development.  A  rapid  transit  route,  care- 
fully planned  and  supported  by  adequate 
land  use  zoning,  would  be  the  best  way 
to  Insure  orderly  industrial,  commercial, 
and  residential  development  of  our  ex- 
panding suburbs,  while  also  guarantee- 
ing the  preservation  of  necessary  green 
space  and  recreation  land.  I  am  hopeful 
that  numerous  communities  take  advan- 
tage of  this  provision  incorporated  in 
this  urban  mass  transit  bill,  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  rational 
urban  development. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6452.  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1973. 

We  must  use  foresight  In  passing  this 
legislation  today  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
accelerating  problems  we  face  tomorrow 
in  terms  of  growth  of  population,  con- 
gestion, pollution,  a  looming  energy 
shortage,  and  Increasing  deaths  by  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  district  which  I  represent  is  a  mi- 
crocosm of  all  these  problems  and  more. 
It  will  not  be  too  long  before  my  dis- 
trict has  the  highest  density  of  popula- 
tion In  the  country,  comparable  only  to 
Hong  Kong.  Many  communities  across 
the  United  States  are  in  a  similar  po- 
sition, and  It  Is  therefore  necessary  that 
Congress  enacts  legislation  which  will 
provide  our  citizens  with  alternative 
forms  of  mass  transit  facilities. 

In  many  areas,  work  has  already  be- 
gun in  attacking  the  problem.  In  the 
southern  part  of  my  State,  for  example, 
the  Llndenwold-Philadelphla  high- 
speed line  has  proven  a  huge  success, 
and  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  if 
people  are  ofTered^an  alternate  form  of 
transportation,  they  will  make  use  of  it. 
Southern  New  Jersey  commuters  can 
drive  to  the  high-speed  line,  park  their 
cars  and  ride  quickly  and  comfortably 
to  Philadelphia.  They  save  themselves 
time  and  money,  as  well  as  wear  and 
tear  on  their  cars.  By  comparison,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  relieved  of  addi- 
tional congestion,  pollution,  and  a  strain 
on  limited  parking  facilities. 

When  ^he  metro  subway  is  completed 


in  Washington  and  surrounding  areas, 
the  situation  will  be  similar.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  commuters  will  find  it 
more  advantageous  to  leave  their  cars 
at  home  and  take  the  subway.  Tlie  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  has  recently  in- 
augurated a  high-speed  line  to  encour- 
age commuters  to  leave  their  autos  at 
home. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  Europeans,  and 
most  particularly  the  Japanese,  have 
long  ago  begun  providing  mass  transit 
facilities  for  their  people.  We  can  do  no 
less  for  our  own  citizens. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
the  work  of  Congressman  Joseph 
MiNiSH,  for  Including  a  provision  that 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly  will 
pay  half  fares  or  less  during  nonpeak 
hours.  The  needs  of  these  citizens  are 
oftentimes  neglected,  and  this  provision 
will  assure  not  only  the  assistance  they 
need,  but  help  to  defray  operating  costs 
during  nonpeak  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1973.  To  delay  this 
legislation  any  longer  will  present  us 
with  insurmoimtable  problems  In  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  (H.R.  6452).  This  legislation  and  a 
similar  Senate  measure  demonstrate 
congressional  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  balanced  transportation  policy  and  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  encouraging  that  balance.  Up  until 
now  our  Federal  transporUUon  policies 
have  favored  auto  use  tiirough  massive 
aid  for  liighways  and  tax  breaks  for  auto 
owners  not  available  to  mass  transit 
riders.  These  tax  breaks  alone  cost  the 
Federal  Government  an  estimated  $14 
billion  in  lost  revenue  in  1973.  This  en- 
couragement for  auto  transportation  has 
been  immensely  successful,  except  for  the 
fact  that  we  now  find  ourselves  facing 
three  resulting  crises;  pollution,  energ>-, 
and  urban  transportation. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransportaUon  Act  of  1964  and  its  1970 
amendments.  Congress  indicated  its 
awareness  of  the  need  to  assist  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems.  As  in  the 
past  when  Congress  recognizes  its  respon- 
sibility to  support  and  encourage  the 
healthy  development  of  an  industry 
which  is  so  vita]  to  the  public  good 
Funds  were  committed  in  these  acts  for 
capital  improvements,  research,  and 
planning  in  mass  transit,  but  at  a  rela- 
tively low  level  compared  to  highway  aid. 
Since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1965! 
I  have  been  working  vigorously  to  help 
redress  this  imbalance  through  opening 
up  the  Highway  Trrost  Fund  for  mass 
transit  purposes  at  local  option.  Finally 
this  year.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
accepting  this  approach  in  principle  but 
phasing  it  in  slowing  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  and  limiting  the  aid  to  capi- 
tal improvements  only.  Unfortunately 
it  did  not  go  as  far  as  I  had  proposed, 
but  its  adoption  represents  an  Important 
\ictory  In  the  cause  of  balancing  high- 
way needs  against  mass  transit  require- 
ments. 
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E>espite  this  past  and  promised  Fed- 
eral assistance,  mass  transit  systems  in 
large  and  small  cities  across  the  Nation 
are  in  dire  financial  difficulty.  This  is  an 
industry  with  a  serious  problem:  Those 
who  use  its  services  are  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  through  the  fare  box 
the  kinds  of  increasing  operating  costs 
which  the  industry  is  experiencing.  Many 
persons  on  medicare  have  a  similar  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  their  premiums  smd  the 
Government's  answer  is  to  subsidize  such 
health  care  costs.  But  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  up  until  now  has  resisted  op- 
erating subsidies  for  mass  transit  thus 
leaving  it  up  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  fill  the  void  in  order  to  keep 
transit  fares  at  reasonable  levels. 

The  alternatives  for  these  governments 
are  not  attractive:  Raise  fares,  decrease 
service  and  safety,  which  result  in  di- 
minishing financial  retxums  as  more  and 
more  riders  opt  for  automobile  transpor- 
tation. Cities  facing  a  deadline  for  com- 
pliance with  air  quality  standards,  gaso- 
line shortages,  and  traffic  tieups  can  ill 
afford  such  results.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  in  150  communities  reached  $513 
million  last  year.  Of  these  cities,  those 
which  have  provided  funds  to  lower  fares 
and  thereby  encourage  pieople  to  use 
the  transit  facilities  have  l)een  rewarded 
by  massive  increases  in  ridership  and  a 
certain  financial  stability  in  their 
systems. 

This  is  what  happened  in  Atlanta 
which  dropped  its  fares  from  40  cents 
to  15  cents  and  increased  patronage  by 
approximately  1 1  million  passengers.  San 
Diego  had  a  similar  experience.  Its  sub- 
sidy dropped  fares  from  40  cents  to  25 
cents  which  resulted  in  a  36-percent  In- 
crease in  ridership:  However,  State  and 
local  governments  are  reaching  the  limit 
of  their  ability  to  take  over  and  sub- 
.■^idize  their  mass  transit  systems.  The 
problem  is  especially  critical  in  small 
communities  where  private  transit  com- 
panies are  faiUng  at  an  alarming  rate. 
While  In  large  urban  areas  like  New  York 
City,  part  of  which  I  represent,  the  de- 
terioration of  the  existing  mass  transit 
system,  and  the  specter  of  a  50-to-55- 
cent  fare  in  spite  of  a  State-city  com- 
mitment of  millions  In  operating  sub- 
sidies Sire  indications  of  a  growing  crisis 
with  severe  national  consequences  which 
mandate  Federal  cooperation  and  sup- 
port to  save  this  pubUc  service  industry. 

So  I  believe  Federal  help  in  the  form 
of  operating  subsidies  as  provided  In 
HJl.  6453  is  clearly  necessary  and  justi- 
fied. If  we  can  accept  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  mass  transit  for  the  good  of 
ihe  Nation  as  a  whole  and  redressing  the 
Imbalance  of  our  transportation  policies 
which  have  existed  for  years,  then  how 
can  we  reject  the  most  necessary  kind 
of  aid — operating  subsidies?  One  Member 
of  Congress  noted  that  our  present  policy 
of  providing  capital  and  planning  assist- 
ance without  operating  aid  is  like  helping 
.Msmeone  buy  a  car  but  leaving  him  with- 
out the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  gas.  A 
relatively  small  Federal  Investment  in 
the  operation  of  mass  transit  systems  will 
bring  a  large  return,  as  Atlanta  and  San 
Diego  have  discovered,  in  stabilizing  an 
industry  which  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 


solutions  to  our  energy,  poUutlon  and 
transportation  problems. 

H.R.  6452  as  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  the 
first  time  offers  Federal  operating  assist- 
ance, but  at  a  modest  level  of  $400  mil- 
lion in  1974  and  a  like  amount  In  1975. 
Capital  assistance  and  jiAanning  pro- 
grams are  also  provided  for  in  this  legis- 
lation, but  they  have  already  been  en- 
acted into  law  with  my  vigorous  siipport 
in  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highway  Act  of 
1973 — Public  Law  93-83.  There  are  safe- 
guards in  HJl.  6452  designed  to  Insure 
that  this  subsidy  money  will  prodiKe  the 
desired  results:  A  healthy  mass  transit 
industry  as  weU  as  service  for  the  public 
good.  To  see  to  it  that  all  communities  In 
need  receive  their  fair  share  of  sul>sldy 
money,  the  allocation  of  grants  is  based 
on  a  three-part  formula:  Population  of 
the  area  served,  number  of  passengers 
carried,  and  total  revenue  vehicle  miles 
traveled. 

The  formula,  the  conmilttee  has  noted, 
will  encourage  progressive  and  responsi- 
ble management  since  improving  service 
and  increasing  ridership  will  bring  grant- 
ees more  Federal  aid.  State  and  local 
bodies  eligible  for  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  a  compre- 
hensive mass  transportation  service  im- 
provement program  designed  to  enhance 
service,  and  place  the  grantees  operations 
on  a  sound  business  and  financial  basis. 
They  would  also  be  encouraged  to  in- 
clude plans  to  provide  disincentives  for 
the  use  of  the  automobile  in  heavily  con- 
gested urban  centers.  Thus  HJl.  6452 
seeks  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Clear  Air  Act  of  1970. 

To  further  emphasize  the  Government 
interest  in  the  public  service  aspect  of 
this  industry,  grantees  must  aUow  the 
elderly — those  62  and  over — and  the 
handicapped  to  travel  on  half-fares  dur- 
ing nonpeak  hours.  This  requirement  is 
of  immense  importance  to  our  urban 
elderly  and  disabled  poor. 

H.R.  6452  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
participation  by  the  public  and  interested 
local  parties  in  mass  transit  planning. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  mass  transportation  advisory  councils 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  business  and  professional 
community,  the  labor  force,  community 
organizations,  and  affected  local  govern- 
ments. These  coimcils  will  review  mass 
transit  policies  and  decisions  and  pro- 
vide a  vitally  necessary  Input  into  trans- 
portation planning. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  6452  offers  an  in- 
telligent approach  to  a  critical  problem 
and  deserves  the  support  of  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  maintaining 
the  health  of  our  urban  areas,  fighting 
pollution,  relieving  the  energy  crisis,  and 
insuring  the  mobility  of  our  society,  espe- 
cially the  poor,  the  old.  and  the  handi- 
capped. I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  6452  as  a 
vital  step  toward  a  balanced  Federal 
transportation  oolicy. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
register  my  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  and  to  urg«  my  colleagues  to 
resist  attempts  to  limit  or  weaken  this 
vital  and  long-overdue  legislation. 


It  is  significant  that  today  mart:s  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  House  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  legislation 
specifically  designed  to  provide  operating 
assistance  for  urban  mass  transportation. 
Just  this  week,  the  Senate  for  the  fifth 
time  in  the  last  4  years  voted  approval 
of  such  a  program.  Fxirther  delay  or  in- 
action by  this  body  would  be  deplorable. 

In  its  report  last  February,  the  Joint 
Economic  Conmilttee  asserted: 

The  arguments  tor  rcstrtcUng  direct  m»as 
transportation  aid  to  capital  expenses  are 
without  basis.  Purtbermore,  a  grant  to  sub- 
sidize capital  but  not  operating  expenses  en- 
courages wastefiil,  premature  replacement, 
overcapitalization  of  technology  and  Inade- 
quate maintenance,  which  are  UXely  to  be 
extremely  coatly. 

No  one  argues  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  bus  and  rail  transit  systems 
throughout  the  Nation  are  threatened 
with  bankruptcy.  As  these  systems  go 
under,  more  and  more  automobiles  are 
added  to  the  steady  stream  that  Is  al- 
ready choking  our  cities.  Those  systems 
which  remain  in  operation  are  forced  to 
raise  their  fares  time  and  again,  result- 
ing in  a  decline  in  total  riders  and  higher 
daily  transportation  costs  for  lower  in- 
come workers,  who  already  are  being 
cruelly  hit  with  the  penalties  of  inflation. 

Opponents  of  this  leglslaUon  argue, 
however,  that  the  plight  of  urban  mass 
transportation  is  a  local  problem  that 
must  be  met  with  local  resources.  That 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  obligation  to 
help  save  the  Nation's  cities  and  I  reject 
that  assertion  totally. 

Modem,  safe,  convenioit,  and  eco- 
nomical mass  transit  is  the  lifeline  of  our 
urban  centers.  A  viable  metropolitan 
economy  depends  on  it.  No  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  air  can  succeed 
without  it.  And  the  costs  involved  Just 
are  too  great  for  the  States  and  locali- 
ties to  bear  alone. 

The  funding  levels  authorized  in  the 
bill  before  us  are  modest,  perhaps  too 
modest,  and  I  will  support  efforts  to  in- 
crease them.  At  the  same  time.  I  realize 
that  the  political  situation  Is  such  that 
the  figures  contained  in  the  bill — $400 
million  in  each  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal 
jeajr  1975 — may  be  the  best  we  can 
achieve.  The  key  accomplishment,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  ret  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  operating  expenses  en- 
acted into  law. 

This  legislation  will  provide  valuable 
and  timely  assistance  to  New  York  City, 
which  is  faced  with  raising  its  transit 
fares  Just  to  maintain  the  tidmittedly 
inadequate  levels  of  mass  transit  service. 
The  voters  of  New  York  are  also  being 
asked  to  approve  a  State  $3.5  billion 
transportation  bond  issue,  which  in- 
cludes mass  transit  funds.  The  bill  before 
us  today  represents  Just  one  element  in 
what  must  be  a  total  commitment  In- 
volving government  at  all  levels  and  If 
the  Eulmlnlstratlon  believes  in  Its  own 
rhetoric  about  forging  new  partnerships 
with  the  States  smd  localities,  it  should 
be  behind  this  bill. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  intend  to  offer  amendments  to  add 
emphasis  on  safety  to  the  criteria  for 
local  mass  transit  plsms  as  required  by 
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this  legislation.  I  urge  support  for  those 
amendments  and  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  and  I  very  earnestly  hope 
that  this  pending  bill.  H.R.  6452.  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Assistance  Act  of 
1973,  is  overwhelmingly  adopted,  in  the 
public  interest,  by  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to 
attempt  to  deal,  as  effectively  as  possible 
with  the  very  critical  problems  of  pollu- 
tion, congestion,  and  the  energy  crisis. 

This  purpose  is  to  be  swihieved  by  ex- 
tending Federal  assistance  to  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems  for  the  oper- 
ation of  these  systems  and  not  for  their 
capital  needs.  The  evidence  presented 
here  today  emphatically  shows  that  the 
crisis  in  mass  transit  extends  beyond  the 
borders  of  big  cities  and  large  metro- 
politan aretks  into  smaller  and  more  me- 
dium size  cities,  like  my  own  home  com- 
mxmlty  in  Worcester,  Mass.  In  these 
comparatively  smaller  cities,  the  operat- 
ing deficits  are  greatest  and  the  transit 
problem  is  therefore  the  more  urgent. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  all  the  available 
facts  and  testimony,  that  improved  mass 
transit  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  local  and  country- 
wide objective  of  reducing  private  auto 
traffic  and  its  accompanying  congestion 
smd  pollution.  If  that  objective  is  not 
attained,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will 
result  the  most  severe  economic  conse- 
quences for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  per- 
tinent, in  our  deliberations  here,  to  point 
out  that  experience  and  the  record  dem- 
onstrate that  operating  aid  to  mass 
transit  systems  does,  in  fact,  result  in 
increased  ridership,  lower  fares,  stable 
or  declining  deficits,  and  improved  serv- 
ice. Many  examples  of  the  success  of 
transit  operating  subsidies,  such  as  those 
in  San  Diego,  Tulsa,  Atlanta,  and  other 
places  have  been  recited  here  this 
afternoon. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  bill  contains  provisions  of 
safeguard  sigainst  any  misuse  of  this 
Federal  aid  because  of  the  formula  that 
is  involved  and  the  performance  require- 
ments of  increased  ridership,  improved 
scheduling,  equipment  upgrading,  and 
substantially  Improved  service. 

Another  very  important  feature  of 
this  measure  is  the  section  that  responds 
to  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  declaration  that  it  should  be  Fed- 
eral policy  to  increase  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. Because  of  the  serious  lack  of 
currently  adequate  intercity  transporta- 
tion, the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  are 
too  often  practically  forced  to  forgo 
necessary  shopping,  seeing  their  doctors, 
visiting  relatives,  going  to  senior  citi- 
zen centers,  and  attending  other  social 
activities  that  enlarge  and  enrich  their 
later  years. 

Therefore,  by  the  adoption  of  this  bill, 
with  its  provision  of  reduced  rates  dur- 
ing nonpeak  hours,  very  great  numbers 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  in 
this  coimtry  will  be  substantially  bene- 
fited and  enabled  to  more  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  and  programs  that 
make   their  special   time  of  life   more 


bearable  and  productive,  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

In  substance,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed funding  in  this  bill  is  modest,  in- 
deed, in  view  of  its  objectives  and  the 
urgency  involved  is  imperative.  The  pro- 
jected plan  will  undoubtedly  provide 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  conven- 
ient mass  transit  service  and  eventually 
it  will  place  mass  transit  on  a  stable 
financial  basis.  Therefore,  I  most  earn- 
estly urge  the  House  to  resoundingly  ap- 
prove this  bill  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  several  major  problems  with 
HJl.  6452,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1973.  First,  why 
should  taxpayers  of  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  help  subsidize  the 
staggering  urban  mass  transit  deficits  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia? 
This  bill  would  do  just  that.  New  York 
City  would  need  one-third  of  the  bill's 
authorization  of  $400  million  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  cover  last  year's  deficit 
alone.  I  can  see  this  program  easily 
mushrooming  into  a  billion-dollar-a- 
year  progrsmi.  We  cannot  afford  pro- 
grams like  these  if  we  ase  serious  about 
cutting  Government  spending  smd 
putting  a  stop  to  Inflation. 

Second,  is  this  the  best  way  to  help 
develop  better  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion systems?  This  bill  would  appear  to 
benefit  the  huge  cities  such  as  New  York 
and  Chicago  while  smaller  miwlcipah- 
tles  would  not  benefit  proportionately. 
Additionally,  the  bill  would  give  more 
power  and  responsibility  to  Washington 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion powers  to  design  criteria  for  evalu- 
ating local  transportation  systems.  Many 
of  the  problems  that  a  local  transporta- 
tion system  faces  are  unique  to  that  sys- 
tem. A  more  sensible  approach  to  al- 
leviating the  mass  transportation  prob- 
lem may  be  to  return  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  taxing  power  to  the 
States  in  order  that  they  may  find  their 
own  solutions.  Sending  a  problem  to 
Washington,  DC.  often  leads  to  further 
problems,  more  bureaucracy,  and  higher 
taxes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  UrlMin  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1973.  As  one  who 
has  actively  worked  on  similar  legisla- 
tion to  provide  Federal  support  for  ur- 
ban transit  facilities,  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  committee  in  get- 
ting this  legislation  onto  the  floor  for  a 
vote. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am  vitally  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
our  Nation's  cities.  For  some  time,  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been  trying 
to  get  through  legislation  like  this  to 
provide  Federal  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit  facilities  on  the  grounds 
that  improved  mass  transportation  will 
benefit  all  the  people,  not  only  transit 
users.  Fortunately,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  Congress  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  an  effective  mass  transit 
system  will  help  to  combat  some  of  the 
problems  that  beset  all  of  our  people, 
problems  like  pollution,  the  energy  crisis, 
and  congestion  and  accidents  on  our 
highways. 


The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  which  we 
are  considering  authorizes  $800  million 
over  a  2-year  period  in  transit  operat- 
ing subsidies.  This  provision  represents 
a  breakthrough  which  will  unquestion- 
ably help  to  lower  transit  fares,  improve 
services,  and  thus  encourage  expanded 
use  of  transit  facilities.  Since  1950,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  virtually 
every  American  city  in  transit  ridership. 
If  this  decline  continues — and  I  feel  it 
will  without  Federal  operating  subsi- 
dies— our  cities  are  headed  for  real  dis- 
aster, not  only  environmentallj',  but  in 
terms  of  meeting  their  everyday  needs 
through  an  effective  intraurban  trans- 
portation mode.  For  a  very  long  time,  we 
have  been  concerned  with  moving  goods 
and  people  between  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  our  present  transportation 
systems  effectively  deal  with  this  need. 
However,  we  have  seriously  neglected  a 
problem  equally  as  important,  and  that 
is,  moving  goods  and  people  within  our 
urban  and  suburban  areas,  where  the 
majority  of  our  populace  now  resides. 
It  is  time  that  we  revised  our  transporta- 
tion policies  to  recognize  this  need,  and 
I  feel  that  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day makes  a  significant  step  forward  in 
that  direction. 

Over  the  past  months,  we  have  all  been 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  energy  crisis 
that  exists  in  our  country  today.  Unde- 
niably, our  energy  shortage  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  enormous  amounts  of 
fuel  wasted  by  the  overuse  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Encouraged  use  of  mass  transit 
facihties,  made  possible  by  the  o(>erating 
subsidies  in  this  bill,  will  help  us  to  cut 
down  on  gasoline  consumption  and  con- 
serve energy  for  other  pressing  demands, 
like  heating  our  homes  this  winter.  This' 
is  a  concern  which  faces  not  only  urban 
areas,  but  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  operating 
subsidies  in  this  blD  are  not  a  mere  hand- 
out. They  represent  an  incentive  for  sys- 
tems to  increase  their  patronage;  grants 
would  be  made  avaUable  only  if  a  sys- 
tem produces  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
improved  service. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  House  pass 
this  measure  by  a  margin  significant 
enough  to  convince  the  President  that  a 
veto  would  be  overridden.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  administration  opposes  this  bill 
and  would  like  to  fall  back  on  Its  own 
1974  budget  proposals  for  funding  mass 
transit.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  administration's  proposal  would  allo- 
cate only  6  cents  of  every  transportation 
dollar  for  mass  transit,  with  57"^  cents 
going  to  our  highways.  In  view  of  oxir 
current  energy,  environmental,  and 
highway  congestion  problems,  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  reorder  our  transporta- 
tion priorities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  if  we  are  to  truly  balance  our  trans- 
portation policy  and  meet  this  country's 
transportation  needs. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  (HJl.  6452).  I  be- 
lieve the  authorization  of  $400  million  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  oper- 
ating assistance  grants  to  State  and  local 
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public  transportation  bodies  and  agencies 
tc  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  cities 
and  our  Nation. 

The  operating  subsidy  provision  of  this 
bill  will  be  made  available  to  applicants 
who  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  a  comprehensive  mass 
transportation  service  improvement 
plan.  These  100  percent  grants  would  be 
awarded  according  to  a  formula  based  on 
a  population  of  the  area  served  by  the 
mass  transit  system,  the  number  of  rev- 
enue passengers  carried,  and  the  num- 
ber of  revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  points  out  that  dwindling  revenues 
in  passengers,  coupled  with  rising  costs 
and  fares  have  made  "the  public  transit 
crisis  national  in  scope." 

Particularly  important  in  this  bill  Is  an 
increase  in  the  special  mass  transit  serv- 
ices available  to  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. The  bill  will  require  that  mass 
transit  systems  receiving  funds  provide 
half-fares  for  such  persons  during  non- 
peak  hours.  The  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  support  this 
legislation.  They  cite  an  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
ranking  transportation  as  one  of  the 
largest  expenditures  in  the  average  re- 
tired couple's  budget,  accounting  for  8.9 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.  The  only  cate- 
gories with  larger  expenditures  were  food, 
housing,  and  medical  care.  Transporto- 
tion.  however,  is  important  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  expense,  but  also  because  of 
the  dependence  of  so  many  other  activi- 
ties on  transportation  services.  The  el- 
derly, in  particular,  are  faced  with  the 
great  burden  of  inadequate  intercity 
transportation. 

Mass  transportation  in  urban  areas 
cam  provide  reUef  from  the  energy  crisis, 
from  automobile-caused  air  pollution, 
and  from  the  congestion  of  the  cities. 
Automobiles,  whose  manufacture  and 
operation  accoimt  for  more  than  a  fifth 
of  all  the  energy  consumed  In  the  United 
States,  are  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford. The  Highway  Action  Coalition 
states  that  if  we  could  shift  Mie-fourth 
of  urban  travel  in  major  mertopolitan 
au-eas  from  private  automobiles  to  public 
transportation,  we  could  expect  to  save 
nearly  a  million  barrels  of  petroleum  a 
day  by  1980 

Automobile-caused  air  pollution  has 
become  a  major  health  hazard  In  many 
cities.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  issued  a  report  stating  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
air  quality  standards  by  1977  at  least  26 
metropolitan  areas  In  22  States  would 
have  to  reduce  automobile  usage  in  order 
to  meet  the  minimum  standards  re- 
qtilred  imder  the  law  and  for  human 
health. 

This  1»  not  the  time  to  defer  the  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  an  effective  public  trans- 
portation system.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
coDeagoes  to  support  this  important 
measure. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rl«e  In  wholehearted  support  of  HJl. 
6452 — a  bill  that  would  provide  Pederal 
Kubeldies  to  help  to  defray  the  operating 
cocts  of  mass  transit  systenu. 


There   Is  no   question   that   this   bill 

would  be  of  enormous  assistance  to  New 
York  City  and  would  provide  us  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  the  next  2  years.  We 
have  a  desperate  need  in  our  city  for  im- 
proved subway  services — a  need  felt  not 
only  by  those  who  have  to  contend  daily 
with  hot,  crowded,  and  Inconvenient 
service,  but  those  who  have  to  contend 
with  the  effects  of  car  use  prompted  by 
poor  subway  service.  Reducing  traffic 
would  cut  down  on  air  pollution  and  noise 
pollution  and  the  cost  of  keeping  our 
roads  and  highways  In  good  repair. 

The  significance  of  this  bill  is  not. 
however,  restricted  to  New  York  City 
alone.  It  is  clear  that  we  as  a  nation 
must  make  a  commitment  to  mass  transit 
and  this  bill  is  the  first  substantial  step 
in  that  regard.* 

We  cannot  seriously  deal  with  the 
energy  crisis  affecting  us  as  a  country 
unless  we  can  substantially  reduce  the 
use  of  cars — and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  provide  as  an  alternative  convenient, 
prompt,  and  pleasant  mass  transit  facili- 
ties. Our  failure  to  make  such  a  national 
commitment  to  mass  transit  would  be  in 
effect  to  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
ignore  the  disastrous  consequences  that 
will  follow  from  the  failure  to  reduce 
the  use  of  gasoline  and  oil  and  the  gen- 
eration of  air  pollution  by  automobiles. 

In  addition,  we  as  a  nation  must  make 
a  commitment  to  the  well-being  of  our 
city.  Over  70  percent  of  our  population 
resides  in  urban  areas.  Failure  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  our  urban  population 
would  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  these 
areas.  I  hardly  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  tax  dollars  contributed  by 
the  largest  cities  of  this  country  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  the  very  small 
return  that  they  receive  in  the  national 
budget.  This  bill  is  not  a  money  grab  by 
cities,  but  simply  a  recognition  of  the 
national  need  to  support  mass  transit  as 
well  as  fairness  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
cities  of  this  Nation. 

I  do.  however,  have  a  minor  reserva- 
tion about  H.R.  6452.  It  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  public  hearings  by  mass  transit 
agencies  or  local  governments  when  they 
seek  to  change  routes  or  mass  transit 
service  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  sub- 
stantially the  users  1  of  the  facilities.  We 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  public 
hearings  in  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  as  well  as  in  the  Ped- 
eral Highway  Act.  Congress  has  imder- 
stood  In  those  acts  that  the  public  is  en- 
titled a  voice  In  decisions  affecting  them 
directly.  Clearly  those  people  who  use 
mass  transit  facilities  on  a  dally  basis 
would  be  affected  by  fare  increases  and 
major  changes  in  routes  or  service.  I  re- 
gret indeed  that  there  Is  no  provision  in 
this  bill  that  takes  this  matter  into  ac- 
count. In  every  other  respect,  however, 
it  Is  an  exceedingly  Important  bill  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  ^o  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  sec- 
tions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Be  it  enactett  by  tKe  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtis  aaaembled.  That  this  Act 
may  t>«  cited  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

A£SXSTANCX    rOB    OPKKATINC     KXPENSXS 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1984  Is  amende<l  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  to  assist  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  In  the  payment  of  oper- 
ating expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  mass  transportation  service 
in  lurban  areas,  allocating  any  funds  mada 
available  for  assistance  under  this  sentence 
among  the  various  State  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  in  the  manner 
provided  in  subsection  (g):  Provided,  That 
no  assistance  shaU  be  provided  under  this 
sentence  to  any  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
and  gives  satisfactory  assurances,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, that  the  rates  charged  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  during  nonpeak  hours 
for  trarxsf>ortatlon  utUizlng  or  mvolving  the 
facilities  and  equipment  financed  with  such 
assistance  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
rates  generally  applicable  to  other  persons, 
whether  the  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
equipment  is  by  the  applicant  or  Is  by 
another  entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

(b)  Section  3(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  ts  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(including  grants  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  expenses) "  after  "project 
grants". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  futher  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections; 

"(f)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  for  payment  of  operating 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  mass  transportation  service 
iin'"'"^  the  applicant  State  or  public  body  or 
agency  has  subml'.ted  to  the  Secretary  a 
comprehensive  masit  transportation  service 
Improvement  plan  which  is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program  meeting  cri- 
teris  ertabllshed  by  the  Secretary  for  capital 
or  service  Improvements  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient, 
economical,  and  convenient  mass  transpor- 
tation service  In  the  urban  area  or  areas 
Involved,  and  for  placing  mass  transporta- 
tions operations  In  such  area  or  areas  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

"(g>  The  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
ance in  the  payment  of  operating  expenses 
under  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  various  States  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof 
(without  regard  to  section  16)  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  under  which  the  urbanized 
areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  any  State  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so 
allocated  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  nu- 
merator of  which  la  the  total  population 
of  the  urbanized  areas  of  eligible  applicants 
in  tliat  particular  State,  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  Is  the  tot«l  population  of  the 
urbanized  areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  all 
the  States; 

"(3)  one-third  of  the  tot*l  amount  so 
allocated  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
revenue  passengers  carried  by  mass  trans- 
portation systems  In  the  urbfinlzed  areas 
of  eligible  applicants  in  that  particular 
State  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
total  number  ot  >uch  passengers  carried  by 
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mass  tranq>ortatlon  systems  in  the  urban- 
ized areas  of  eligible  applicants  in  aU  the 
States;  and 

"(3)  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so 
allocAted  multiplied  by  a  fracUcm  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  the  total  mass  trans- 
portation revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  in 
the  urbajilzed  areas  of  eligible  applicants 
In  that  particular  State  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  iB  the  total  mass  transpor- 
tation revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  In  the 
urbanized  areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  all 
the  States." 

(d)  (1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e).  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  To  finance  grants  to  assist  States 
and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof 
In  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  under 
the  third  sentfnce  of  section  3(a),  there  Is 
authorized  to  \  e  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
»400.(K)0,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1974.  axid  #400.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  Any  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended; and  any  amount  authorized  but 
not  appropriated  for  either  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  impropriated  for  any  succeeding  fis- 
cal year." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"under  sections  3.  7(b).  and  9  of  this  Act" 
the  foUowlng:  "(other  than  grants  made 
under  the  third  sentence  of  section  3(a))". 

(e)  Section  13  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  under  the 
third  sentence  of  section  3(a)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  bringing  within  the  applica- 
tion of  chapter  15  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  any  nonsupervlsory  employee  of  an 
urban  mass  transportation  system  (or  of 
any  other  agency  or  entity  performing  re- 
lated fimctlons)  to  whom  such  chapter  is 
otherwise  inapplicable." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZKDMKNT  OTrTMXD  BT   KX.  WTLDI 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtuk:  Page  l, 
strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  foUows  there-' 
after  through  page  5.  line  18. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sectlona  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it. 
and  I  think  we  have  probably  debated  it 
sufficiently  during  the  debate  on  the  rule 
so  that  I  do  not  believe  I  will  need  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes. 

What  my  amendment  would  do,  of 
coiu-se,  Is  to  strike  the  section  dealing 
with  operating  subsidies.  It  is  not  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  not  any  money  provided 
for  urban  mass  transportation  over  and 
beyond  operating  subsidies.  It  is  not  ac- 
curate to  suggest  that  if  the  operating 
subsidies  section  is  knocked  out,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Tliere  will  still  be  Pederal  assistance 
for  urban  mass  transportation  for  cap- 


ital grants.  The  amount  of  subsidy  for 
urban  mass  transportation  other  than 
for  operating  subsidies  is  increased  from 
$3.1  billion  to  $6.1  billion.  That  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  By  the  same 
token,  there  is  added  to  this  bill  an  oper- 
ating subsidies  provision  which  would 
provide  another  $800  million  In  subsidies 
to  local  subdivisions.  There  is  some  in- 
conslsteney  in  that  we  have  already  pro- 
vided an  additional  $3.1  billion  for  cap- 
ital grants  and  now  we  add  an  additional 
$800  million  for  operating  subsidies. 

I  think  the  amendments  are  counter- 
productive because  the  money  for  each 
program  will  be  coming  out  of  the  same 
pocket:  the  general  revenue  fimd.  and 
there  is  only  so  much  to  go  around. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  Is  provide 
the  system  first  and  then  say  to  cities 
and  municipalities,  "It  is  up  to  you  to 
operate  it  efficiently.  We  will  try  to  help 
you  with  your  capital  grant  program, 
since  this  will  be  your  first  major  out- 
lay as  far  as  urban  mass  transportation 
Is  concerned."  Besides,  the  $800  mlllloo 
has  never  been  budgeted. 

I  pointed  out  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  nile  that  there  Is  an  In- 
consistency as  to  how  the  operating  sub- 
sidy money  is  going  to  be  distributed.  It 
is  adiocated  aiccording  to  a  formula  in 
one  plaice,  amd  then  in  the  last  section 
of  the  bill  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
Secretary  of  Tramsportation  provide 
some  sort  of  criterion  on  his  own  with 
only  a  general  suggestion  as  to  how  that 
criterion  is  to  be  established. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Government  ought 
to  be  getUng  out  of  the  categorical  gramt- 
in-aid  program  and  there  have  been 
moves  in  that  direction,  which  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  another 
categorical  grant-in-aid  prograun 
through  the  urbam  mass  transportation 
bill. 

As  I  sadd  earlier,  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  urban  maiss  transportation,  and 
I  supported  the  increase  in  the  capital 
grant  program  to  80  percent  Federal 
money  and  20  percent  local  contribution. 
I  believe  this  is  the  right  approaich  to 
the  problem,  and  I  favored  opening 
highway  trust  funds  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  formula  in  this  bill  we  axe  en- 
couraging inefficiency  of  operation,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  urban  maiss  transporta- 
tion systems.  We  will  not  be  saorlng.  "It 
Is  up  to  you  to  provide  some  sort  of  ef- 
ficient method  of  operating  your  traxislt 
system.  If  people  need  to  provide  funds 
at  the  local  level  they  will  more  likely 
provide  that  they  be  used  more  effi- 
ciently." 

TTie  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
BLACKBtTRN)  mentlMied  Atlsmta  and  the 
fact  that  the  local  citisens  voted  a  levy 
for  operating  subsidies.  We  did  the  same 
thing  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  We  provided 
a  locaa  Ux  le\-y.  which  the  people  voted 
on  themselves  for  the  purchaise  of  the 
Coliunbus  Transit  System  and  for  the 
operation  of  that  system. 

I  believe  that  by  section  2  we  would 
penalize  cities  which  have  gone  ahead 
on  their  own  to  try  to  provide  their  own 
operating  subsidies.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  Members  should  support 
this  amendment  I  have  offered  as  a  re- 


sponsible vote  with  reference  to  operat- 
ing subsidies. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chadr- 
man,  will  the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  aim  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genteman  from  Georgian 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  should  like 
to  reawl  very  briefly  from  a  telegram  I 
received  from  the  Meiropolitam  Atlanta 
Rapid  Trauasit  Authority,  which  says: 

We  understand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  consider  later  this  week  a 
transit  c^Jeratlng  aid  bUl  designed  to  pro- 
vide operating  funds  to  transit  agencies  In- 
curring an  operating  deficit.  Under  the  for- 
mula in  the  blU  as  Introduced,  over  the  3- 
year  life  of  the  bill.  MARTA  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $3.9  million  per  year  or  a  total 
of  $7.8  million,  which  could  be  applied 
against  the  annual  deficit  of  $12  mlUlon. 

The  telegrami  goes  on.  I  just  use  this 
to  illustrate  that  in  spite  of  the  fau:t  that 
we  voted  in  a  1-cent  sales  taix  and  In 
spite  of  the  faict  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  ridership  there  is 
still  a  need  for  some  kind  of  Pederal 
operating  subsidy. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  aimendment. 

■nils  aunendment  plailnly  would  gut 
the  bill.  We  went  through  this  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule. 

The  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
operating  subsidy  amd  there  would  be 
nothing  left  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  it  seems  the  pe<vle  on 
this  side  of  the  adsle  have  more  fadth 
in  the  administration  than  the  Members 
on  the  other  side.  There  are  plenty  of 
safeguairds  in  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  hais  the  authority  to  dead 
with  subsidies  any  wa^r  he  wamts.  If  tran- 
sit systems  do  not  meaisure  up  to  what  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  they  will  not 
get  any  money.  So  it  is  a  fadlaury  to  say 
that  this  money  is  going  to  be  wasted. 

I  hope  the  aimendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chadnnan,  will  the 
gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  NHNISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemam  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  indicates 
in  his  opinion  this  amendment  would 
completely  gut  the  bill.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion In  the  biU  for  $6.1  billion  In  sub- 
sidies for  capital  gramts.  is  there  not? 

Mr.  MINISH.  That  has  been  taken  care 
of  In  the  highwaiy  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  imderstand.  What 
does  the  gentleman  mean  when  he  says 
that  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  high- 
way bill?  Is  this  in  Ueu  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  authorized  In  the  highway 
bin? 

Mr.  WYLIE  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  another  question? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  page  6  of  this  bill  which  says: 

mCRKASB  IN  BASIC  ASSIST ANCZ 
AtTTHORITT 
The    tTrban    Mass    Transportation    Act    of 
1964  U  amended  by  striking  out  $3.100.000,- 

000 and    Inserting    tn    Ueu    thereof 

-se.ioo.ooo.ooo," 

What  Is  authorlaed  by  that  langvage? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may 

be  recognised  to  ree^Xknd  to  the  question. 
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that  already  has  been  done  in  the  high- 
way bill  enacted  by  this  House.  That  basic 
authorization  for  UMTA  was  increased 
in  that  highway  bill  by  $3  billion,  as 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYT.TF..  Then  why  Is  this  section 
in  this  bill?  Is  the  gentleman  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  it  out? 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  reported  cut  before  the  highway  bill 
was  completed.  The  gentleman  is  on  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Is  the  gentleman  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the  $6.1 
billion  language  on  page  6? 

Mr.  MINISH.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  observations  be- 
yond my  earlier  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  question 
of  capital  grants  or  assistance  for  capi- 
tal improvements  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems has  been  provided  for  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  biU.  I  voted  against  the 
diversion  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  on  the  groimds  that  in  my  esti- 
mation it  was  an  inappropriate  way  to 
provide  assistance  to  communities  that 
were  suffering  escalating  coets  under 
their  various  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  highway  trust  fund  bill,  it 
struck  me  that  we  created  that  trust  fund 
with  moneys  raised  from  the  users  for  a 
clearly  stated  objective  and  that  the  word 
"trust"  meant  what  I  was  brought  up  to 
believe  it  meant.  If  there  were  surplus 
moneys  there,  the  taxes  should  have  been 
reduced. 

To  contemplate  subsidizing  the  defi- 
cits in  our  mass  transit  systems  by  di- 
verting money  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  seems  to  me  to  place  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  of  taxaticm  on  many 
people  who  can  ill  afford  it,  including 
many  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  utilization  of  their  automobiles  to 
get  to  and  from  work. 

I  believe  that  since  we  cannot  raise 
moneys  for  our  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems through  the  user  tax  approach, 
then  the  appropriate  alternative  is  to 
contemplate  raising  those  moneys  from 
general  revenue,  and  in  that  connection 
I  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mass  Transit  of  the  Committee  on  Blink- 
ing and  Currency  a  bill  entitled  H.R. 
6432,  which  wOuId  have  done  exBctlv 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  anyone  at  the 
local  level  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  Federal  Government 
will  readily  testify  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  like  to  be  free  from  many  of  the 
regulations,  giiidelines,  and  controls  that 
go  with  the  acceptance  of  many  of  our 
Federal  procrrams  In  the  categorical 
grants-in-aid  category. 

I  believe,  in  addition  to  that,  that  they 
wlU  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  block  grants 
for  capital  improvements  is  something 
which  they  can  live  with  and.  in  fact, 
would  prefer  themselves,  at  least  most  of 


them.  Major  exceptions  are  those  pecu- 
liar areas  touched  upon  earUer  in  debate, 
where  they  are  running  major  deficits 
through  ineCBciencies,  political  consider- 
ations, or  to  preserve  patronage  havens. 

Under  these  circimistances.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  In  support  of 
the  responsible  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  Siibcommittee  on  Tran- 
sit indicated  that  the  bill  had  some  safe- 
guards in  it.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  answer  a  question  concerning  the 
bill. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  those 
safeguards  are  or  what  discretion  we  can 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  paying  the  $400  million 
in  operating  subsidies? 

At  the  top  of  page  3  it  states : 

(f)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  for  payment  of  operating 
expenses  incurred  In  connection  with  the 
provision  of  mass  transportation  service  iin- 
less  the  applicant  State  or  public  body  or 
agency  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  service  im- 
provement plan  which  is  approved  by 
him  .  .  . 

I  can  go  on.  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  read  it.  It  sets  forth  the  criteria  quite 
clearly,  and  I  think  it  is  a  proper  safe- 

gU8U-d. 

So  your  position  is  that  the  submis- 
sion of  a  plan  is  some  sort  of  guarantee 
of  good  service? 

Mr.  MINISH.  WeU.  it  is  up  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  decide 
whether  it  Is  good  service  or  not.  He 
would  make  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  the  Secretary  said  that  this  was  a 
fairly  difQcult  thing  for  him  to  do  and 
that  he  wsis  on  record  before  our  sub- 
committee smd  in  writing  and  to  other 
Members  that  this  placed  a  burden  on 
him  that  seemed  to  be  difficult 

Mr.  MINISH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  FRENZEL.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  am  not  privy  to  con- 
versations with  the  Secretary  that  the 
gentleman  may  have;  but  let  me  say  this 
for  myself.  I  have  complete  faith  in  the 
Secretary,  and  I  am  sure  he  can  handle 
the  problem. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

According  to  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man made,  the  Secretary  says  that  he  is 
unable  to  handle  this  work  tilmiself.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  a  Secretary  who 
can. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  In  yesterday's 


Wall  Street  Journal  there  was  an  article 
on  the  growing  clamor  for  transit  sub- 
sidies which  says: 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  Secretary, 
Claude  8.  Brlnegar  and  other  department 
officials  recently  sought  White  House  back- 
ing for  some  kind  of  transit  aid  program, 
too,  but  without  success. 

What  we  are  getting  here  is  political 
considerations  and  not  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  we  are  loading  onto 
the  Administrator  of  the  UMTA,  and  ul- 
timately the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  a  determination 
as  to  whether  our  local  transit  plans  are 
all  right  or  not  all  right.  That,  of  course, 
is  counter  to  the  ttieory  of  the  advisory 
council. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  operating  sub- 
sidy portion  that  guarantees  that  service 
will  be  Improved  one  bit  and  that  routes 
will  be  improved  1  inch. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  not  yield.  I  have 
yielded  all  afternoon. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  the 
operating  subsidy  obviously  gives  noth- 
ing. If  we  want  something  for  our  tran- 
sit dollar,  we  ought  to  improve  the  fa- 
cilities through  the  capital  grant  pro- 
gram or  we  ought  to  spend  more  money 
on  research  and  develop  viable  alterna- 
tives which  the  public  will  choose  in  a 
clear  choice  against  the  other  alterna- 
tives. This  section  does  nothing  except 
subsidize  systems  which  are  losers  today 
and  which  are  obsolete  in  their  facil- 
ities and  which  are  likely  to  be  losers 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
this  season  the  Democrats  were  bleed- 
ing all  over  the  House  floor  in  protest 
to  the  delegation  of  congressional  pow- 
ers to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now  you  are  castigating  execu- 
tive branch  officials  because  they  do  not 
want  to  make  interpretations  and  take 
actions  that  are  not  clear  under  the 
law.  You  want  to  pile  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  power  to 
do  anything.  When  are  you  Democrats 
going  to  stop  bleeding  at  every  pore  over 
delegations  of  power  to  the  executive 
branch  and  erosion  of  powers  of  Con- 
gress? You  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his 
ccmtrlbutlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie)  and  because  I 
believe,  as  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  says,  it  does  gut  the 
bill  and  I  believe  the  bill  richly  deserves 
to  be  gutted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylii). 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  have  been 
some  understandable  confusion  with 
respect  to  this  bill  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  does  or  does  not  duplicate  mat- 
ters already  contained  in  the  Highway 
Act  which  Congress  passed  earlier  this 
year. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
opposed  any  large  diversions  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
subsidizing  mass  transit  operations.  I 
did  so  for  a  very  simple  reason.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  sufficient  moneys 
in  the  highway  trust  fimd  to  care  ade- 
quately for  both  our  highway  needs  and 
our  mass  transit  needs.  And  yet  I  sup- 
ported mass  transit  assistance.  We  in- 
cluded in  that  highways  legislation  a 
provision  of  $3  billion  in  additional  au- 
thorization out  of  the  general  revenues 
to  assist  in  matching  grants  for  mass 
transit  capital  investments.  We  did  not 
include  in  that  legislation  any  provision 
for  operating  subsidies.  And  if  operat- 
ing subsidies  were  to  be  stricken  from 
this  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
proposes  in  his  amendment,  then  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  bill  would  be  ren- 
dered meaningless.  So  that  is  the  ques- 
tion to  decide. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  can  decide  it 
right  now  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

I  oppKDse  that  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  seversd  reasons  which  I  con- 
sider very  valid.  First  of  all,  because  of 
the  energy  shortage  in  this  country. 
There  are  known  domestic  petroleum 
reserves  to  last  us  for  less  than  20  years 
in  the  United  States,  at  our  present  rate 
of  consumption.  And  that  rate  is  in- 
creasing daily.  We  practically  double 
our  energy  consumption  in  the  United 
States  every  10  years.  The  private  auto- 
mobile is  among  the  most  conspicuous 
reasons.  One  generation  ago.  less  than 
half  of  America's  families  owned  auto- 
mobiles. Today  more  than  half  own  two 
or  more.  Our  200  million  r>eople  today 
possess  114  million  automobile  vehicles. 
That  is  more  than  one  for  each  two 
Americans. 

Unless  we  provide  some  viable  and  at- 
tractive alternative  to  induce  people  in 
the  larger  cities  to  leave  their  automo- 
biles at  home  and  utilize  public  trans- 
portation, we  face  a  severe  energy  crisis 
which  within  a  very  few  years  may  place 
this  country  at  the  economic  mercy  of 
the  governments  of  the  Middle  Esist. 

The  second  reason  which  I  think  au- 
gers very  strongly  for  our  enactment  of 
this  bill,  and  agsdnst  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is 
that,  unless  we  do  provide  some  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  induce  and  entice  the 
American  city  dweller  to  utilize  mass 
transit  facilities,  not  only  the  ambient 
air  quality  of  our  cities  but  the  quality  of 
life  Itself  In  our  cities  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

So,  as  one  who  supported  the  highway 
bill,  and  as  one  who  opposed  the  diver- 


sion of  highway  trust  funds  for  mass 
transit,  I  Just  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  I  think  we  do  need  to  support 
mass  transit.  We  face  the  necessity,  if 
public  transportation  is  to  be  viable,  of 
finding  some  way  to  assist  in  making 
its  rates  attractive  enough  for  people 
to  ride  it.  Obviotisly,  it  cannot  pay  for  it- 
self on  the  basis  of  the  present  ridership 
In  most  American  cities.  Apparently  it 
will  not  in  the  future  unless  we  make 
service  more  attractive  and/or  reduce 
rates.  Evidently  we  cannot  do  that  unless 
there  is  some  sort  of  operating  subsidy 
from  some  source. 

Every  major  nation  in  Europe  subsi- 
dizes public  mass  transportation  in  its 
large  cities.  I  know  of  only  one  big 
metropolitan  system  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  that  Is  reported  to  be 
paying  for  itself  on  its  current  opera- 
tions out  of  the  fare  box,  and  that  is 
the  one  in  Montreal. 

The  magnificerlt  system  that  has  been 
created  in  the  bay  area  of  California 
is  providing  excellent  service,  but  it  is 
not  paying  for  itself. 

Now,  If  this  is  a  national  need  and  If 
there  Is  a  national  Imperative  to  try  to 
attract  people  to  utilize  public  transpor- 
tation in  the  cities  to  relieve  those  cities 
of  the  glut,  the  fumes,  and  the  noise  of 
traffic,  and  the  debilitation  to  human 
life  that  occurs  therefrom,  then  I  sup- 
pose we  should  just  as  well  face  up  to  It 
today  and  support  this  bill.  And  If  the 
Members  have  a  tendency  to  support  the 
bill  then  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers must  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  If 
that  amendment  should  be  adopted,  then 
there  woiUd  be  little.  If  anything,  left  In 
the  bill  In  the  way  of  new  initiative. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors which  further  elaborates  upon  these 
facts: 

National  Lxagttx  of  Cmxs, 

VS.  COKrEKEMCS  OP  Matobs, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Jamks  C.  Wright, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea*  CoNoaBssMAN  Whtcht:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  on  behalf  of  more  than  16,000  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  the  nation,  commend 
your  continued  support  for  an  immediate 
program  of  federal  operating  assistance  for 
mass  transit.  As  you  know,  state  and  local 
governments  are  subsidizing  mass  transit 
systems  by  more  than  SSOO  million  annuaUy. 
The  financial  crisis  in  operating  costs  cocnes 
at  a  time  when  dtles  are  now  confronted  with 
significant  new  demands  for  expanded  and 
Improved  mass  transit  service.  For  example, 
the  proposed  KPA  regulations  mandating 
transportation  controls  In  36  inetroi>olltan 
areas  wlU  force  major  reductions  in  automo- 
bile usage.  Because  these  controls  are  aimed 
at  commuters,  this  will  Increase  peak  hour 
demand.  Capital  and  operating  costs  will  rise, 
as  cities  bear  the  burden  of  meeting  the  fed- 
eral clean  air  requirements.  The  energy  crisis 
is  another  factor  leading  to  greater  demands 
for  mass  transit.  One-half  of  every  barrel  of 
domestic  crude  oU  goes  for  gasoline  to  power 
autoB  and  trucks.  Each  conventional  bus  can 


carry  enough  passengers  to  replace  twenty  or 
more  automobiles. 

The  demands  for  mass  transit  will  increase, 
and  the  resultant  operating  coets  will  soar. 
Federal  operating  assistance  is  needed  imme- 
diately to  assure  that  mass  transit,  an  essen- 
tial public  service.  wUI  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  and  assist  in  the  achievement  of 
the  national  goals  of  energy  conservation  and 
a  quality  environment. 

We  agree  with  you  that  federal  operating 
assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attain 
these  objectives.  Cities  cannot  continue  to 
meet  these  responsibilities  alone.  We  hope 
that  your  support  of  <^)eratlng  subsidies  wUl 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  Members,  and 
that  the  Congress  wUl  adopt,  and  the  Presi- 
dent sign,  a  program  of  federal  operating  as- 
sistance for  mass  transit. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  QTiNTHrt, 

Executive  Director. 
Alun  E.  ParrcHAaD,  Jr., 

Executive  Vice  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Committee  will  rise  informally  in 
order  that  the  House  may  receive  a 
message. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  c(Mnmuni- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  October  2,  1973,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H  J.  Bes.  719.  Joint  resoIuUon  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixiees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoilt. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  ask  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frxn- 
ZKL),  whether  he  might  respond  to  a 
question. 

^  I  know,  having  discussed  this  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  the  past. 
that  he  supported  mass  transit  operating 
subsidies  for  Amtrak.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man a  few  moments  ago  make  a  very 
eloquent  speech  about  why  we  ought  not 
to  have  subsidies  for  buses  and  subways 
and  commuter  lines,  and  because  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  a  very  reasonable,  logi- 
cal person,  I  should  like  to  have  him 
share  with  me  the  reasons  that  permit 
him  to  vote  subsidies  for  Amtrak  and  no 
subsidies  for  buses  and  subwa3rs  and  com- 
muter lines. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  some  kind 
of  terrible  inconsistency.  I  think  I  have 
tried  to  explain  in  my  debate  on  the  rule 
that  wc  have  a  fixed  number  of  dollars 
to  employ  in  each  of  these  areas.  They 
are  scarce  dollars.  In  my  judgment,  the 
subsidies  should  go  to  capital  and  re- 
search. I  have  said  that  as  many  times 
as  I  can.  I  have  been  on  the  floor  plead- 
ing for  a  doubling  and  a  tripling  of  our 
research  and  development  and  for  our 
capital  drain,  and  this  bill  is  drawing 
away  money  from  those  worthy  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may.  Last  year  when  the 
gentleman  voted  $170  million  for  sub- 
sidies for  Amtrak,  did  he  think  we  were 
throwing  away  the  money,  and  if  he  did, 
why  did  he  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thought  that  it  was 
a  good  vote,  that  it  was  useful,  and  that 
it  was  something  that  was  needed.  I  did 
not  have  any  alternative.  I  had  a  "yes" 
or  "no."  On  this  we  have  an  alternative. 
We  have  two  other  ways  that  we  can 
stimulate  transit  development  and  em- 
ployment in  this  country,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  taking  the 
wrong  one  if  he  votes  for  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  logical  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  although  the 
gentleman  is  usually  very  logical  and 
reasonable. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pres«it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
el3Ctronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membei^  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  493) 


Alexander 

Fraser 

Mocrhead.  Calif 

BrovhlU.  Va. 

Gray 

Morgan 

Burke.  CalK. 

Gude 

Pepper 

Clark 

Hanna 

RaiUback 

Conyers 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roeeuthal 

Coiighim 

Hollfleld 

Runnels 

deUOarza 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sandman 

DJtos 

Jones.  Ala. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dini^eU 

Kasteomeler 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kluczynskl 

White 

Ell  berg 

LAndrum 

Wilson, 

Esch 

Leggett 

Charles  H., 

Ford. 

Melcher 

C&llf. 

WUllam  D. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiimed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  6452.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quonmi.  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  396  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  the  point 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule  that  it 
is  most  difficult  to  get  Americans  com- 
muting in  their  automobiles  out  of 
their  automobiles  and  into  mass  transit. 
I  have  had  personad  experience  with  this, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvsmla  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

We  took  over  the  Philadelphia  Trans- 
portation Co.,  the  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Transportation  Co.  and  worked  out 
leases  with  the  railroads,  and  then  we 
improved  service,  built  bigger  parking 
lots,  and  inaugurated  an  express  bus  op- 
erating on  a  link  of  the  interstate  route 
right  into  Philadelphia. 

Let  me  talk  just  for  a  moment  about 
this  express  bus  traveling  from  the  Phila- 
delphia suburbs  into  Philadelphia. 

When  we  started  that  service,  we 
thought  It  was  going  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours,  the  peak  hours,  the 
buses  were  running  at  about  50  percent 
capacity. 

We  lowered  the  fares  and  advertised 
and  finally  got  the  buses  flUed  to  a  point 
where  there  was  standing  room  only 
at  peak  traffic  hours,  and  during  the  day 
women  were  taking  the  bus  Into  town  to 
do  their  shopping.  The  fares  were  then 
raised,  and  this  became  a  profitable 
operation. 

Now,  right  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  this  entire  area,  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  Metro  system, 
and  I  believe  we  will  all  have  pretty  red 
faces  if  we  get  sections  of  this  system 
finished  and  then  we  find  we  cannot  get 
enough  people  to  ride  on  those  sections, 
so  that  we  have  to  subsidize  Metro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
simply  subsidizing  an  outmoded  transit 
system,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  what 
in  effect  would  be  "priming  the  pump" 
to  get  people  to  use  the  mass  transit 
facilities  which  we  are  now  building  and 
upon  which  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars.  To  simply  say  that  operating 
subsidies  are  totally  unnecessary  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  facts.  Anything  that 
is  new  has  to  get  off  the  ground,  and  it 
must  be  properly  operated  and  give  good 
service,  and  it  has  to  get  enough  money 
so  it  is  not  operating  at  a  loss. 

For  a  temporarj"  period  of  time  in 
order  to  build  up  the  ridershlp,  as  a 
result  you  are  going  to  have  less  conges- 
tion on  our  highways,  fewer  accidents, 
and  more  people  riding  mass  transit. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  way  one 
could  do  It  except  giving  that  mass  tran- 
sit system  an  operating  subsidy  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  some  pretty  full  debates  on  this 
amendment.  I  wonder  If  we  could  not 
have  a  vote  by  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wylik)  there 
were — ayes  79,  noes  62. 


RECORDED    VOTE 


I  de- 


Mr.  PATMAN.   Mr.   Chairman, 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  206.  noes  203, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  493] 
AYES— 206 


Abdnor 

Pord,  Gerald  R.  O'Brien 

Aleuuider 

I^ountaln 

OHara 

Andrews. 

Prenzel 

Passman 

N.Dak. 

Prey 

PettU 

Archer 

FroehllrTi 

Pickle 

Arends 

Puqua 

Poage 

Armstrong 

Ooodllng 

Powell.  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

G  ninths 

Preycr 

Rafalls 

Groaa 

Price.  Tex. 

Baker 

Oubaer 

Qui* 

B»<iman 

Guyer 

QuiUen 

Beard 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Beixnett 

Hammer- 

Regula 

BevlU 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Hanrahan 

BoberU 

Bo  wen 

Hansen.  Idaho 

BoUnaon.  Va. 

Bray 

Hanha 

Boblson.  N.T. 

Breaux 

Karvey 

Brinklej 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Brooks 

Hays 

Roy 

Broomfleld 

Heinz 

R\]ppe 

Brotzman 

HlUla 

Ruth 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hinahaw 

Ryan 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hogan 

Satterfleld 

BpoyhlU,  Va. 

Holt 

Baylor 

Burgener 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

Burke.  Fla. 

Huber 

SdmeebeU 

Burleson,  Tax. 

Hudnut 

SetMUuB 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

BuUer 

Icbord 

ShrlTer 

Byron 

Jarman 

Shuster 

Camp 

Johnson.  Calif 

Hikes 

Carter 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Okla. 

Snyder 

C happen 

Keating 

Spence 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Stanton. 

Clark 

K»>tchum 

J.  William 

Clausen, 

King 

Steed 

DonH. 

Kuykendall 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clawson.  Del 

Landgrebe 

Stelger,  Wla. 

Cleveland 

Landrum 

Stubblefleld 

Cochran 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Cohen 

Long,  Md. 

Symms 

ColUer 

Lott 

Talcott 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Lujan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Conable 

McClory 

Teague.  Calif. 

McColUster 

Tvague,  Tex. 

Conte 

McEwen 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Crane 

McKay 

TTione 

Daniel.  Dan 

Mc3padden 

ToweU,  Ner. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Martlgan 

Treen 

W.  Jr. 

Mallary 

Veysey 

Darls.  8.C. 

Mann 

Waggonner 

DavU,  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Dellenback 

Martin    N  C 

Ware 

Dennis 

Mathla*.  Cam. 

Whltehurst 

Devine 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Wlrtnall 

Dom 

Michel 

WlKglns 

Downing 

MlUord 

WUson.  Bob 

Duncan 

Miller 

Wlnn 

E'lwards.  Ala. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

WyUe 

Ib-lenbom 

MoUohan 

Wyman 

gaMyrww 

M'nigomery 

Toung,  AlaskA 

Evans.  Colo. 

Uoorhead. 

Young,  Fla. 

Plndley 

Calif. 

Toung,  m. 

Pish 

Myers 

Toung,  S.G. 

Flaher 

Natcher 

Zlon 

Flower* 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

Flynt 

NlchnlB 
NOES^203 

Abzug 

Barrett 

Breckinridge 

BeU 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Addabbo 

Bergland 

Brown.  Mich. 

Albert 

Blaggl 

Buchanan 

Anderson. 

Bleater 

Burke.  Mass. 

Cam. 

Bingham 

Burton 

Anderson.  Ill 

Blatnlk 

Carey,  N.T. 

Boggs 

Carney.  Ohio 

Annunzio 

Boland 

Casey.  Tex. 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Chlsbolm 

Aspln 

Brad  etnas 

Clay 

BmIUIo 

Braaoo 

Conins.  m. 

f^ 
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Corman 

H  ungate 

Rlnaldo 

Ootter 

Hunt 

Bodlno 

Ooughlln 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Roe 

Cronln 

Jordan 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Culver 

Karth 

Bonoallo.  N.T. 

Daniels, 

Kastenmcler 

Rooney.  NY. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kaaen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Danielaon 

Koch       1 

Rose 

Darts,  Oa. 

Kyroa 

Boeenthal 

de  laOatza 

Lehman 

Rostenkowskl 

DalaiMy 

Lent 

Litton 

Roybal 

Denholm 

Long,  La. 

St  Germain 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Sarasin 

Derwlnakl 

McCormack 

Bar  banes 

Dlggs 

McDade 

Schroeder 

Donohue 

McFaU 

Selberllng 

Drlnan 

McKinney 

Shipley 

Slak 

Diilskt 

Maodonald 

du  Pont 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Bckhardt 

Mabon 

Staggers 

iSdwards,  Calif 

UallUard 

Stanton, 

PasceU 

Marazltl 

James  V. 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Stark 

Foley 

MmsboU 

Steele 

Ford, 

Meeds 

Steelman 

WmiamD. 

Metcalfe 

Stephens 

Porsythe 

MezTlnaky 

Stokes 

Fraser 

Mlnlsh 

Stratton 

Frellnghuysen 

Mink 

Studds 

Oaydoe 

M<nsh all.  Ohio 

Sullivan 

Gettys 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Symington 

Glalmo 

Moaklpy 

Thompson,  N  J 

Gibbons 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Thornton 

Oilman 

Mosher 

Tlernan 

Glnn 

Moss 

UdaU 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  ni. 

Ullman 

Graaso 

Murphy,  NY. 

Van  Deerlln 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Vanlk 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Vlgorlto 

Green.  Pa. 

Obey 

Waldle 

Grover 

O'Neill 

Walsh 

Gtinter 

Owens 

Whalen 

Hamilton 

Parrls 

Williams 

Hanley 

Patman 

Wilson, 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Patten 

Charles  H., 

Harrington 

Perkins 

CalU. 

Hawkins 

Peyaer 

Wilson. 

H«bert 

Pike 

Charles,  Tax. 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  PodeU 

Wolff 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Price,  Ul. 

Wright 

Helstoskl 

Prttc.hard 

WyaU 

Henderson 

Randall 

Wydler 

mrks 

Rangel 

Yates 

Hollfleld 

Reee 

Yatron 

Holtzman 

Beid 

Toung,  Oa. 

Horton 

Reusa 

Young.  Tex. 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOnNG — 26 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Oonyen 

Johnson.  Colo. 

RaUsback 

DlngaU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Runnels 

BUberg 

Kluczynskl 

Sandman 

bcb 

Leggett 

Bkublta 

■rlna.  Tenn. 

Melcher 

Taylor,  M.O. 

Fulton 

Mills.  Ark. 

Vander  Jagt 

Gold  water 

MlzeU 

White 

Gude 

Morgan 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  action  Just  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  adopting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Wylie), 
the  amendment  which  I  had  proposed  to 
offer  cannot  now  l>e  offered.  Since  I  be- 
lieve the  Issues  raised  and  better  re- 
solved by  my  amendment  should  be  be- 
fore the  Committee  for  its  consideration 
despite  Its  inability  to  receive  formal 
action,  I  wish  to  offer  the  remarks  I 
would  have  maule  on  my  amendment  and 
submit  a  copy  of  the  amendment  for  the 
Record. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  not  fully  persuaded  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  operating  subsidies  for 
urban  mass  transportation  systems. 
However,  if  it  should  be  the  judgment  of 
this  body,  as  it  was  the  Judgment  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  that 


operating  assistance  is  to  come  to  pass, 
then  I  would  urge  a  more  reasonable 
approach  to  the  concept  than  that  con- 
tamed  in  the  committee  bill,  The  pro- 
posal Incorporated  in  the  committee  bill, 
that  is,  100  percent  Federal  subsidy,  I 
would  point  out  has  already  been  acted 
upon  and  defeated  by  the  House  when 
it  considered  the  highway  bill. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
would  make  the  following  constructive 
changes  in  the  provisions  for  operatmg 
assistance.  First,  my  substitute  will 
change  the  allocation  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
operating  assistance.  The  committee  for- 
mula would  allocate  the  moneys  on  the 
basis  of  three  factors,  evenly  weighted: 
Population  of  an  area,  the  number  of  jxV-' 
enue  passengers  carried  by  a  system, 
and  the  number  of  mass  transportation 
revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  an  ur- 
banized area. 

This  allocation  formula  gives  a  clear, 
and  in  my  opinion,  unwarranted,  advan- 
tage to  those  urban  areas  which  have 
existing  and  well  developed  mass  transit 
systems.  My  amendment  would  change 
that  formula  so  that  the  population  of 
an  area  would  be  assigned  a  weight  of 
50  percent,  and  vehicle  miles  and  revenue 
passengers  25  (>ercent  each.  This  modifi- 
cation would,  I  think,  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  money  and 
give  a  larger  share  to  those  urban  areas 
which  have  relatively  undeveloped  mass 
transit  systems,  and  yet  have  a  pressing 
need  for  operating  assistance. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  add  the 
requirement  that  any  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived for  operating  assistance  be 
matched  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  with 
locally  derived  funds  I  think  that  in  this 
area  especially,  with  all  the  controversy 
that  exists  over  the  question  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  operation  of  local  transit  systems, 
any  solution  must  be  undertaken  on  a 
partnership  basis  with  the  local  units  of 
government — 100  percent  Federal  fimd- 
ing  could  well  result  in  disincentives  to 
the  units  of  urban  government  to  im- 
prove operations  so  that  their  mass 
transportation  systems  can  become  self- 
supporting.  Testimony  was  received  by 
the  subcommittee  that  substantial  effort 
in  this  direction  has  been  expended  by 
local  governments.  A  Federal  program  of 
operating  assistance  on  a  50-50  basis 
should  keep  the  pressure  to  perform  on 
the  local  units  of  government,  without 
smothering  taxpayers  with  additionsd 
burdens. 

In  addition,  to  insure  that  real  local 
effort  takes  place,  the  source  of  local 
share  could  not,  under  the  language  of 
my  amendment,  be  derived  either  from 
the  current  revenues  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  or  from  funds 
used  to  provide  the  local  matching  share 
for  any  other  Federal  grant. 

Iliird.  consistent  with  the  emphasis  on 
local  initiative  that  the  cost -sharing  pro- 
vision of  my  amendment  would  provide, 
my  amendment  would  permit  localities 
to  expend  moneys  received  under  this 
section  for  equipment  needs  as  well  as 
for  operating  assistance.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  require  that  this  money 


be  spent  solely  for  operating  assistance, 
and  the  local  unit  of  government  should 
be  given  flexibility  in  this  area. 

Fourth,  my  amendment  would  directly 
encourage  the  development  of  regional 
authorities  to  direct  the  operations  of 
mass  transit  systems.  It  would  do  this  by 
providing  that  operating  assistance  would 
not  be  distributed  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  a  locality  unless  a  governmental  entity 
had  adequate  powers  of  control  over  mass 
transit  projects  and  activities  for  Juris- 
dictions containing  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  population  of  an  urbanized  area. 

If  no  such  regional  authority  existed, 
the  funds  shall  be  retained  by  the  Gtover- 
nor  of  each  State  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
act.  Such  a  requirement  would,  in  my 
opinion,  cure  one  of  the  administraticm's 
objections  to  operating  assistance — 
namely  that  under  this  program  it  would 
be  distributing  money  to  over  1,000  local 
transit  systems  and  would,  consequently, 
become  involved  in  a  multitude  of  strictly 
local  matters.  By  encouraging  consoUda- 
tion  and  " regional ization"  of  mass  tran- 
sit systems,  the  number  of  systems  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
even  arguably  Involved  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  In  sidditlon,  by  di- 
recting the  remainder  of  the  money  to 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States, 
the  feared  burden  of  local  payment  in- 
volvement is  virtually  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  extend  the  time  period  for  com- 
pletion of  the  comprehensive  urban 
transportation  studies  authorized  In  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  from 
July  1,  1974,  until  Jul>'  1.  1975.  That  date 
will  coincide  with  the  expiration  of  the 
authorization  for  operating  assistance 
contained  In  this  bill,  and  will  permit 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  col- 
lect and  evaluate  the  experience  under 
this  program. 

What  better  way  to  develop  meaning- 
ful data  on  mass  transpwrtatlon  needs 
and  possible  methods  of  meeting  those 
needs — information  which  at  this  point 
we  do  not  have — than  to  consider  this 
2-year  program  of  operating  subsidies 
as  a  "test"  program,  the  results  of  which 
can  be  evaluated  so  that  rational  deci- 
sions as  to  the  necessity  of  such  assist- 
ance in  the  future  can  be  made. 

A  final  word  regarding  a  problem 
which  some  of  my  colleagues  have  found 
with  existing  section  2  concerning  the 
possibility  of  operating  assistance  being 
given  to  privately  owned  transportation 
companies. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  that 
I  am  proposing  expressly  avoids  this  pos- 
sibility. First,  assistance  under  my 
amendment  would  be  limited  to  expenses 
incurred  'in  connection  with  the  provi- 
sion of  mass  tran.sporlation  service  pro- 
vided dl-ectly  by  the  State  or  local  pub- 
lic bodj-  or  pgency  thereof."  Second,  the 
revised  funding  formula  employed  In  the 
language  of  the  amendment  limits  the 
data  of  revenue  vehicle  miles  and  reve- 
nue passengers  to  those  "of  the  eligible 
applicant" — that  Is.  of  the  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  language  to  limit  operat- 
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Ing  assistance  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram to  mass  transportation  systems 
that  are  both  owned  and  operated  by  the 
"eligible  applicant." 

Thus,  the  possibility  of  a  private  sub- 
sidy Is  eliminated  with  the  amendment  I 
sun  offering. 

In  conclusion,  just  let  me  say  that  if 
we  are  to  have  operating  subsidies,  the 
amendment  I  am  here  proposing  offers 
both  less  risk  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  more  flexible  program  of  assist- 
ance to  more  communities  than  does  the 
committee  bill.  I  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  amendmsnt  follows: 

AMtWDMENT     TO     H.R.     8452 

Beginning  on  Page  1.  Line  5,  strUe  out 
all  that  appears  througb  Page  5,  Line  18.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Additional  Assistance  for  Project  Oranta 
and  Operating  Expenses". 

Sh:.  2.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TrausportaUon  Act  of  1064  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence  "The  Sec- 
retary Is  also  authorized,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  to  further  assist  States  and  Local  pub- 
lic bodies  and  agencies  thereof  In  financing 
the  acuvittos  described  m  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  or  to  assist  them  In  the 
pa>-ment  of  operating  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  provision  of  mass  trans- 
portation service,  provided  directly  by  the 
State  or  Local  public  body  or  agency  thereof, 
or  both  in  urbanized  areas  as  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censiis.  allocating  any 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  sentence  among  the  Oovemors  of  the 
varloos  States  In  the  manner  provided  In 
subsecUon  (g»  :  Provided.  That  no  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  sentence  with 
respect  to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
and  gives  satisfactory  assurances.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, that  the  rates  charged  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  during  nonpeak  hours 
for  transportation  utilizing  or  Involving  the 
facUlcles  and  equipment  financed  with  such 
assistance  wUl  not  ezce«d  one-half  of  the 
rates  generally  applicable  to  other  persons, 
whether  the  operaUon  of  such  facilities  and 
equipment  is  by  the  applicant  or  is  by  an- 
other entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

ibt  Section  3(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  insertlnit  "(including  grants  for  pavment 
of  operating  expenses)"  after  "Project 
grants" 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  any  SUte  or  local 
public  body  or  ag»ncy  thereof  under  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  ap- 
pUcant  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
oofnprehenstve  mass  transportation  service 
Improvement  plan  which  Is  approved  by  him 
*n<l  which  seta  forth  a  program  meeting  crl- 
t*rt*  established  by  the  Secretary  for  capltaJ 
or  acmce  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpcwe  of  providing  more  efficient, 
eoonomlcal.  and  convenient  mass  transporta- 
tion aerrice  tn  the  urt>an  are*  or  areas  in- 
Tolved  (incltidlng  the  exercise  of  such  gov- 
ernment*! powvra  by  appropriate  State  and 
local  JurladJctioas  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aasure  tb*t  maximum  benefits  will  be 
•ehleved  troax  the  asalstance  so  provided), 
and  for  placing  mass  transportation  opera- 
tions In  such  ares  or  areas  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial bMU 

"(f)  The  funds  made  available  for  aaslst- 
aooa  tinder  the  third  wntenoe  of  rabsection 
(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  sbaU  be  allocated  by 
tiM  BecretAry  amotig  the  Oovemon  of  the 


various  States  (without  regard  to  section  16) 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  under  which  the 
urbanlaed  areas  of  eligible  appllcanU  In  any 
State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  allo- 
cated multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numerator 
of  which  Is  the  total  population  of  the 
urbanized  areas  (or  parts  thereof)  of  eligible 
appUcanu  in  that  particular  State  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  total  population 
of  the  urbanlze<l  arcis  of  eligible  applicants 
in  all  the  States; 

"(2)  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  so 
allocated  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
revenue  passengers  carried  by  mass  trans- 
portation systems  of  the  eligible  applicant 
In  the  urbanljted  areas  (or  parts  thereof) 
served  by  such  eli^ble  applicants  in  that 
particular  State  and  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  the  total  number  of  such  passengers 
carried  by  mass  transportation  systems  of 
eligible  applicants  In  the  urbanized  areas 
served  by  such  eligible  applicants  m  all  the 
States:  and 

"(3)  one- fourth  of  the  total  amount  so 
allocated  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  total  mass  trans- 
portation revenue  vehicle  miles  of  eligible 
applicants  traveled  In  the  urbanized  areas  or 
parts  thereof  served  by  such  eligible  appli- 
cants In  that  particular  SUte  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  the  total  mass  trans- 
portation revenue  vehicle  miles  of  eligible 
applicants  traveled  In  the  urbanized  areas  of 
eligible  applicants  In  aU  the  States. 

If  a  governmental  entity  having  adequate 
powers  and  capacity  to  plan  and  cause  to  be 
Implemented  urban  mass  transportation 
projec'wS  and  activities  for  Jurisdictions  con- 
taining at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  popula- 
tion of  an  urbmlzed  area  in  any  State  exists, 
the  Oovemor  of  such  State  shall  make  avaU- 
able  to  that  entity,  for  Its  use  In  providing 
assistance  In  that  urbanized  area  as  author- 
ized by  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
the  funds  aUocated  to  him  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  which  are  attributable  to  that 
urbanized  area.  All  other  funds  aUocated 
to  a  Oovemor  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  retained  by  him  for  use  as  authorised 
by  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  m 
Che  urbanized  areas  to  which  such  funds  are 
attributable.  The  amotmt  of  any  assistance 
received  in  an  urbanized  area  In  a  year  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shaU  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  financial  assUtance  provided  in 
that  year  from  non-Pederal  sou'res  other 
than  (A)  current  revenues  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems,  and  (B)  funds  used 
to  provide  the  local  matching  share  for  any 
other  Federal  grant.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  shall  not  be  contractually  obligated  to 
pay  to  a  State  (or  to  any  public  body  or 
age.ncy  within  a  State)  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  Oovemor  of  such  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  untu  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  all  requirements  of  law  and  any 
other  applicable  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
lished by  him  have  been  satlsfsctorUy  com- 
piled with."  ■' 

(d)(1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e).  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subeecUon : 

"(d)  To  finance  grants  under  the  third 
sentence  of  section  3(a),  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  •400.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
MOO.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1B75.  Any  amount  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended;  and  any 
amount  authorized  but  not  appropriated  for 
either  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  succeeding  flacal  year," 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "un- 
der sections  3,  7(b),  and  0  of  thla  Act"  the 
following:  "(other  than  grants  made  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  a(a))". 


(e)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  the 
third  sentence  of  section  3(a)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  bringing  within  the  applica- 
tion of  chapter  16  of  title  S,  United  SUtes 
Code,  any  nonsupervlsory  employee  of  an 
urban  mass  transportation  system  (or  of  any 
other  agency  or  entity  performing  related 
functions)  to  whom  such  chapter  Is  other- 
wise Inapplicable." 

"(g)  The  Congress  hereby  gives  Its  con- 
sent to  the  States  to  enter  Into  such  agree- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  realize  the  fiUl 
benefits  of  this  section." 

Strike  out  "July  1.  1974"  In  section  138(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
PX..  93-87.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "July 
1.  1976" 

Strike  out  "by  no  later  than  the  180th  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 
tn  section  138(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973.  Pi  93-87,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "no  later  than  July  1,  1976." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rNCKKASX    IN    OaANT    KATTO 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
4(at  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be 
assisted  under  section  3  (other  than  a  proj- 
ect for  payment  of  operating  expenses)  shall 
be  In  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  net  project  cost." 

(b)  The  anoendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  administrative 
reservation  on  or  before  July  1,  1973. 

INCEKASS   IN    BASIC    ASSISTANCK    SITTHOUTT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strUlng  out  "8.1,100.000,000"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•6.10O.00O.000":  and 

(2)  by  strlklnr  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount  may  be  Increased"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•  1,000.000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1973.  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  83.000.000.000  prior  to 
July  1.  1974.  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•3.000.000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  84,600,000,000  prior  to 
July  1.  1976,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•6,500,000.000  prior  to  July  1,  1977,  and  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  •6.100,000,000 
thereafter." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "to  the  extent  that  such  amounts 
are  or  were  approprlai«d  to  finance  such 
grants  and  loans  and  have  not  been  reserved 
or  made  available  for  any  other  purpose". 

STATX    AND  LOCAL    MASS  TRANSPOBTATION 

ADvmomr  oovncxLa 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act)  la  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(f)(1)  No  financial  asslsUnce  shall  be 
provided  under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local 
body  or  agency  thereof,  with  respect  to  any 
project,  unlen  (A)  there  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  State  or  locality  involved,  aa 
provided  In  paragraph  (3).  a  Maes  Trans- 
portation Advisory  Council  to  advise  and  as- 
sist such  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
aa  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  and  (B)  the 
application  for  such  assistance  has  been  re- 
viewed by  such  Council. 

"(3)  The  Mass  Transportation  Advisory 
Council  established  with  respect  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  shall 
Include  one  or  more  members  representing 
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each  of  the  political  subdlvUlons  to  be  served 
by  the  project;  and  each  such  member  shall 
be  elected,  or  appointed  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  locality  Involved,  unless 
applicable  SUte  or  local  law  specifically  pro- 
vides another  method  for  the  selection  or 
designation  of  such  number.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  represenutlvee  of  the  gen- 
eral public  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
project  and  repreeentativee  of  the  buslneae 
and  professional  community,  the  labor  force, 
community  organizations,  and  local  govern- 
ment In  such  area;  but  In  any  event  the 
membership  of  the  CouncU  shall  reasonably 
reflect  the  composition  of  the  rlderahlp  of  tlte 
mass  transporUtlon  faculties  to  be  Included 
In  the  project. 

"(3)  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Mass 
TranspKjrUtlon  Advisory  CouncU  esUbllshed 
with  resp>ect  to  any  SUte  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  to  advise  and  assist  such 
8UU  or  local  public  body  or  agency  In  the 
establishment  of  p>ollcles  and  the  making  of 
decisions  involving  mass  transporUtlon  serv- 
ice In  the  area  involved  All  policies  and  de- 
cisions affecting  the  provision  of  such  service 
In  that  area  shaU  be  subject  to  the  review  of 
the  CouncU.  specifically  including  policies 
and  decisions  with  respect  to  pl&nnlng.  de- 
sign, and  architecture;  construction  con- 
tracU  and  subcontracts:  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  supplies:  maintenance:  re- 
lated services  (such  as  concessions) :  hiring 
and  training  (managerial,  technical,  and 
professional)  by  local  agencies  having  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  mass  transporUtlon  service 
in  the  area  and  their  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors; the  location  of  routes  and  sU- 
tlons;  and  fares." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  project  not  yet  approved  for  asslsUnce 
(under  the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Act 
of  1964)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

cooaoiNAnoN  or  ukban   mass  TaAifsiT  pao- 

GXAMS    WITH    MODXL    CITIXS    PBOOKAMS 

S»c.  6.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  U  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  any  program  which  Includes  a  trans- 
porUtlon component  as  a  project  or  activity 
to  be  undertaken  meets  the  requlremenU  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Msm  TransporU- 
tlon Act  of  1964;". 

GRANTS    roa    TECHNICAL    8TITDIXS 

Sxc,  7.  Section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
porUtlon Act  of  1964  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  make  grants"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof 
"to  contract  for  and  make  grants"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  designing"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"designing,  and  evaluation"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  (3) "  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3) 
evaluation  of  previously  funded  projecto;  and 
(4)"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  contract"  after  "A 
grant"  In  the  third  sentence:  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "Sec- 
retary" in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

UMITATION    OK    MASS    TaANBIT    rUNOTNO    BX- 
LATKS   TO    PVm.   TRANSPOBTATION 

Sue.  8.   (a)  Section  3(e)  of  the  TTrban 

TransporUtlon  Act  of  1064  U  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)-  after  "(e)-; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (l)  through 
(4)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D) .  respectively; 
and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(9)  No  financial  aaslstanoe  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  any  SUte  or  local 


puUio  body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  transporting  of 
schoolchUdren  and  school  personnel  to  and 
from  school  and  school-authorized  functions, 
or  propoaes  to  expand  preeent  routes,  sched- 
vUes,  service,  or  faculties  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  transporUtlon  for  acboolchUdren 
and  school  personnel  to  and  from  school  and 
school-authorized  functions.  In  oompetltlon 
with  or  supplementary  to  the  service  cur- 
rently provided  by  a  private  transporUtlon 
company,  or  other  person,  engaged  In  so 
transportmg  such  schoolchUdren  and  school 
personnel;  except  that  thla  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  SUU  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  if  It  (or  a  direct 
predecessor  in  InUrest  from  which  It  ac- 
quired the  function  of  so  transporting  such 
schoolchUdren  and  school  personnel  along 
with  faculties  to  be  used  therefor)  was  so 
engaged  at  any  time  during  the  twelve- 
month period  ImmedlaUly  prior  to  the  daU 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  SecUon  13(e)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  ",  or  from  enforcing 
the  llmiutlon  deecrlbed  In  section  S(e)  (3)". 

ELIMINATION  or  ASSISTANCE  IN  FORM  Or  LOAJTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tranq>orUtlon  Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise ) "  In  the 
first  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  loan"  In  the  fourth 
sentence: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  sentence:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  loan"  in  the  sixth 
sentence. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
( 1)  by  striking  out  the  first  six  sentences: 
(3)    by  striking  out  "the  loan  then  out- 

sUndlng"  In  the  seventh  sentence  and  In- 
serting tn  lieu  thereof  "any  loan  then  out- 
sUndlng  (under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  In  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  AsslsUnce  Act 
of  1973)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  eighth  and  ninth 
sentences. 

(c)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  loan". 

(e)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  loans"  in  the  first 
senUnoe. 

(f)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loan  or". 

(g)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loans  or"  and  "loan  or". 

(h)  Section  18(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  loans"  each  place  it 
appears,  and  by  striking  out  "or  loan". 

STUDY    OP   BUBAL   TRANSPORTATION    lOBie 

Sac.  10,  The  Secretarj^  of  TransporUtlon 
ahmil  conduct  a  full  and  compleu  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  pubUc  tran^Kirutlon 
needs  of  rural  and  other  nonurban  areas  In 
the  United  SUtes,  giving  particular  atun- 
tlcui  to  the  needs  of  cities,  towns,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  (outside  urban  areas) 
having  a  populaUon  of  50,000  or  leas,  and  of 
any  changes  In  the  Federal  law  which  would 
be  required  in  order  to  meet  such  needs. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  his  Wn<iing«  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rxcou,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  pdnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecUoa 


oo: 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloiro: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  8. 
strike  out  "1973"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thareof 
"1978". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  Amendment: 

Page  9,  line  1.  Insert  the  {(^lowing  new 
sectlcm: 

wuaiMTLTrt  or  quasi-pttbuc  DXVELOPMXirr 

CORPORATIONS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  first  senUnce  of  section  3 
(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  TTaxisportatlon  Act  of 
1964  U  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"financing",  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(3)  the  establishment  and  organtzatlon  of 
public  or  quasl-publlc  transit  corridor  devel- 
opment corporations  or  entitles". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUovs: 
"Kllglble  faclUtles  and  equipment  may  In- 
clude (wrsonal  property  Including  busee  and 
other  rolling  stock  and  real  property  Includ- 
ing land  (but  not  public  highways),  within 
the  entire  zone  affected  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  transit  Improvements,  in- 
cluding sution  sltee,  needed  for  an  efficient 
and  coordinated  mass  tran^>orUtlon  sysum 
which  is  compatible  with  socially,  economi- 
cally, and  environmentally  sound  patterns  of 
land  use." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  oHnmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  30, 
strike  out  "Sec.  6,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  7.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  10,  Une  6. 
strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and  insert  In  Uen  thereof 
"Sec.  8.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi<«i  is  on 
the  commmlttee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  r^Mct 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Cocnmlttee  amendment:  Page  10.  Ilae  34. 
strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thsseof 
•Sec.  9." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRJiIAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  oommlttee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  11.  stztke  out 
Une  S  and  all  that  foUows  down  through  page 
13.  Une  9.  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ttM 
teUowtng: 
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BLxmNATioN  or  ASSIST AMcx  ZM  rosM  or 

PSOJKCT    LOANS 

Sac.  10.  (a)  S«cUon  3(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  amended 
by  section  3(a)    of  this  Act)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  loans  (dlr«ctly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise)"  In  the 
first  sentence: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  loan"  In  the  fourth 
sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  may 
make"  In  the  fifth  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  make". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "No  loans"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "this  sec- 
tion" In  the  second  sentence,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Interest  on  loans  made  under 
subsection  (b)". 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  loan". 

(d)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strlkmg  out  "loan  or". 

(e)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loans  or"  and  "loan  or". 

(f)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  loans "  each  place  It 
appears,   and   by  striking  out  "or  loans". 

And  on  page  14.  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec. 
10."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

AMXNDMEIVT  OrTXaCD  BT   MX.   MINISH  TO  TKK 
COMMTrTKX    AMXNDMXMT 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Minish  to  the 
committee  amendment :  Page  14.  strike  "and" 
In  line  10  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"loans"  in  line  11. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
strike  a  provision,  since  it  is  already 
taken  care  of  in  the  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
ways Act.  93  to  87 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary   number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  a  question. 

Would  this  take  out  the  $6.1  billion  to 
be  found  on  page  6  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  am  going  to  offer  that 
in  the  next  series  of  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  this  amend- 
ment do? 

Mr.  MINISH.  This  is  a  provision  that 
is  taken  care  of  in  the  highway  bill.  This 
section  already  appears  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  page  and  what  line? 

lAx.  MINISH.  Page  14.  section  if). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  14  of  the  blU? 

Mr.  MINISH.  Section  (f ) . 

Mr.  GR06S.  What  line? 

Mr.  MINISH.  Lines  9  to  11. 

&lr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Mimisb)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

AJCKNOMKNT8    OrrXXED    ST    MX.    MUTIBH 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
series  of  technical  and  conforming 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Minish:  Page 
5,  line  13,  strike  out  "(f)"  ami  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(g)". 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  7  through  11  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount  may  be  increased"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence: and 

(3)   by  inserting 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  5  through  31: 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  14.  strike  out  ",  and"  in  line  10 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "loans' " 
in  line  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

TTiere  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  would  conform  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
H.R.  6452.  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act  (Public 
Law  93-87).  As  the  Members  will  recall, 
there  were  a  number  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways 
Act  that  were  added  during  the  consider- 
ation of  that  bill  that  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act.  Some  of  these 
mass  transit  provisions  in  the  highway 
bill  are  contained  In  HJl.  6452  and  these 
amendments  would  simply  strike  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  are  already 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

What  is  now  left  of  the  bill,  besides  the 
Advisory  Board? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  my  friend.  There  is  not  much  left 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Informing  the  House  that  there  is 
not  much  left  to  this  bill  as  it  presently 
stands.  Apparently  it  can  safely  be  voted 
against. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMZNOMEKT    OFrCXXD    BT     MX.     BKASCO 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  CTlerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkasco  :  Page  7, 
after  line  a,  insert  the  foUowlng  new  aectlon 
(and    redesignate    the    succeeding    sections 
accordingly) : 
PKOHnrmoN  acaucst  chaxcino  or  eztxa  raasB 

OI«  kaStSTTD  TXANSIT   FACILrniS 

See.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3(0)  or  this  Act)  la  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subaectlon: 


"(h)  No  flnanrlal  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  unless  the 
applicant  agrees  and  gives  satisfactory  as- 
surances, in  such  manner  and  form  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  and  In  accord- 
ance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
S«cretary  may  prescribe,  that  the  rates 
charged  for  transportation  utUixlng  or  In- 
volving the  facilities  and  equipment  fi- 
nanced with  such  assistance  will  be  uni- 
form (subject  to  any  reasonable  charges 
which  may  be  made  for  transfers),  and  will 
not  vary  on  the  t>asU  of  length  of  route  or 
distance  traveled  except  In  accordance  with 
a  zone  system  or  other  uniform  system 
which  Is  in  effect  throughout  the  area  served 
by  such  facilities  and  equipment,  whether 
the  operation  of  such  facilities  and  equip- 
ment Is  by  the  applicant  or  is  by  another 
entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  is  rather 
Icwig,  as  the  Members  have  heard  it  read, 
but  it  reaUy  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
The  reason  why  the  language  is  so 
lengthy  is  because  I  did  not  want  to 
Interfere  with  any  other  system  of 
charging  fares  in  the  country. 

What  the  amendment  says,  very  sim- 
ply, is  that  in  order  for  any  local  body 
to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  act, 
it  would  have  to  charge  a  uniform  set 
of  fares  for  all  of  the  people  in  a  region. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  face 
the  problem  that  I  face  in  a  particular 
section  in  my  own  district,  but,  very  sim- 
ply, we  have  a  situation  where  in  1956, 
the  purchase  of  the  Rockaway  Division 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  ef- 
fected by  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority,  and  they  concluded  that  a 
higher  fare  was  necessary  on  this  line. 
This  was  based  on  studies  and.  sup- 
posedly, opinion  that  revenue  passengers 
would  account  for  less  than  what  the 
operational  cost  would  be  for  this  route. 
So  in  1956,  when  the  fare  in  New  York 
City  for  the  New  York  City  Rapid  Lines 
was  15  cents  for  everybody  else  in  the 
city,  it  was  30  cents  for  the  people  of 
Rockaway  and  Broad  Channel,  an  area 
that  I  represent. 

Today  people  are  paying  35  cents.  For 
those  people  and  only  those  people  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  70  cents, 
which  means  that  a  working  man  and 
woman  have  to  pay  $1.40  a  day  or  $7  a 
week  to  go  from  Rockaway  or  Broad 
Channel  to  Manhattan  or  downtown 
Brooklyn,  to  get  to  and  from  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  highly  discrimi- 
natory. There  Is  no  reason  why  it  should 
exist. 

Dr.  Ronan,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
MTA  of  the  city,  said  that  it  is  uncon- 
scionable that  we  would  think  of  raising 
the  fare  from  35  cents  to  70  cents.  Yet 
these  people  now  are  paying  70  cents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Min- 
ish) and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Brown),  and  I  would  hope  that  since 
I  have  discussed  It  with  them  personally 
and  discussed  it  with  them  in  commit- 
tee, it  would  be  accepted.  I  do  not  seek 
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to  tamper  with  any  other  system  in  the 
coimtry,  but  I  would  only  direct  myself 
to  the  discriminatory  tactics  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
discussed  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  with  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  other  committee  members, 
and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  situation  where  a  person 
is  charged  two  fares  for  one  ride  to  Rock- 
away Hills  in  your  district? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  FYom  Rockaway  to  New 
York  and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  That  is  right,  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  BENNFTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  I  heard  accurately  what  the 
gentleman  said,  but  it  seems  to  me,  as 
the  gentleman  described  this,  that  the 
rates  that  are  set  up  for  old  people  and 
disabled  persons  on  the  bus  system 
might  be  ruled  out.  By  this  amendment 
we  might  rnle  out  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing different  rates  for  old  or  disabled 
persons. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  No. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  not  rule  that 
out? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  This  does  not  touch 
that  In  any  way. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman.  He  hsis 
discussed  this  with  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr   BRASCO   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEfTDMENTS    OFTEXED    BT    MS.    HOLTZMAN 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  several  amendments  that  I  offer 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Ms.  Holtzman: 
Page  8,  line  16,  after  "architecture;"  insert 
"safety  measures;". 

Page  14.  after  Une  33.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

INVESTIGATION  OP  SATmr   HAZAXDS  IN  T7XBAN 
MASS  TXANSPOBTATION  SYSTEMS 

Sic.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  investigate  unsafe  conditions  In  any 
faculty,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 


financed  under  this  Act  which  creates  a  seri- 
ous haxard  of  death  or  injury  for  the  pur- 
p>06e  of  determining  Its  nature  and  extent 
and  the  means  which  might  beet  be  employed 
to  eliminate  or  correct  It.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation  is  unsafe,  he  shall  re- 
quire the  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  cor- 
recting the  unsafe  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  opertalon,  and  the  Secretary  may 
withhold  further  financial  assistance  to  the 
applicant  until  such  plan  Is  approved  or 
Implemented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  concern  safety  of  mass 
transit  facilities.  They  are  being  offered 
by  me  and  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  New  York :  Representatives 
Badillo,  BiAGCi.  and  Wolff.  They  reflect 
a  joint  effort  by  the  four  of  us. 

These  amendments  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act  of  1973  would  help  Insure 
the  safety  of  federally  supported  mass 
transit  systems. 

All  of  us  would  certainly  agree  that 
Federal  funds  should  not  be  spent  on  un- 
safe mass  transit  equipment  or  facilities 
hazardous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  of  those 
who  use  them.  These  amendments  sim- 
ply and  effectively  address  the  problem. 

These  amendments  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  investi- 
gate hazardous  conditions  on  federally 
supported  mass  transit  facilities.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  an  unsafe  condition,  he 
can  then  require  the  State,  locality,  or 
relevant  agency  to  submit  a  plan  to  cor- 
rect the  hazardous  condition.  The  Secre- 
tary, If  he  deems  it  appropriate,  may  in- 
sure prompt  corrective  action  by  the 
State  or  lcx;ality  by  withholding  further 
Federal  funds  until  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  is  undertaken. 

These  amendments  apply  not  only  to 
new  forms  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  year's  act  but  to  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  1964  Mass 
Transit  Act.  The  amendments  also  re- 
quire mass  transit  advisory  councils  to 
review  and  consider  safety  factors. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  tragedies 
that  have  resulted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  result  of  hazardous  mass 
transit  facilities. 

Just  over  a  month  ago,  in  New  York 
City,  we  saw  a  tragic  subway  accident 
attributable  to  inadequate  safety  precau- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  colli4>se  of  an 
archlac  duct  structure,  1  man  died  and 
over  1,000  passengers  were  trapped  in 
heavy  smoke  and  115-degree  heat  for 
over  an  hour.  This  was  the  latest  of  five 
similar  accidents  this  year. 

In  Boston  earlier  this  year,  another 
subway  nightmare  occurred  when  a  fire 
between  stops  trapped  400  riders  In  dark- 
ness and  smoke  until  they  were  led  out 
by  rescue  workers.  Serious  accidents 
have  also  occurred  in  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 

Fortxmately,  many  of  the  other  mass 
transit  accidents  that  have  occurred 
have  not  resulted  In  substantial  injury. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait 


for  another  tragedy  before  we  take  ac- 
tion Good  planning  and  adequate  safety 
inspection  can  alleviate  most  hazardous 
situations.  But  we  need  enforcement 
power  as  well,  which  these  amendments 
would  accomplish. 

These  amendments  are  Important  for 
another  reason.  Despite  the  multiplicity 
of  accidents  on  the  New  York  City  sub- 
ways, the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  refused  to  make 
any  investigation.  This  amendment 
would  mandate  his  investlgatlMi  of  the 
safety  of  the  New  York  sltuaticm. 

My  colleagues  and  I  Initially  intended 
to  require  planning  for  safety  as  a  con- 
dition for  obtaining  operating  subsidies. 
Unfortunately,  because  section  2  of  the 
act  dealing  with  planning  was  stricken, 
we  were  prevented  from  improving  the 
actin  that  regard. 

I  wish  to  compliment  and  thank  my 
colleagues  from  New  York — Herkan  Ba- 
dillo. Mario  Biaggi,  and  Lesttr  Wolff — 
for  their  diligent  efforts  and  coopera- 
tion in  offering  these  amendments. 

Safety,  I  am  told,  ranks  with  apple 
pie  among  noncontroversial  issues.  We 
must  not  allow  It  to  become  so  noncon- 
troversial that  it  is  ignored. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

.  Mr.  MINISH.  Will  the  genOewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Ms  HOLTZMAN.  I  understand  also 
that  there  are  no  objections  to  these 
amendments  from  the  Republican  side 
with  whom  the  amendments  have  previ- 
ously been  discussed. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Blaggi-Holtz- 
man-Wolff-Badlllo  amendments  on  safe- 
ty being  offered  en  bloc  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzmah)  . 
Since  the  amendments  that  we  originally 
planned  to  offer  Independently  are  so 
closely  related,  we  felt  It  would  be  better 
to  offer  them  together  for  consideration 
jointly  by  the  committee. 

The  existing  legislation  says  nothing 
about  building  and  supporting  saJe  sys- 
tems. New  York  has  seen  numerous  acci- 
dents in  the  past  year  and  the  situation 
is  deteriorating  fast.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  Into 
transit  systems  unless  the  people  can 
use  them  safely. 

The  amendments  will  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  investigate 
unsafe  conditions  In  these  systems  and 
require  the  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  to  submit  a  plan  for  correcting 
any  deficiencies.  What  happened  in  New 
York  is  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation refused  to  undertake  such  a 
study  recently.  This  is  wrong.  These 
studies  should  be  automatic  If  dictated 
by  evidence  of  unsafe  conditions  such  as 
was  the  case  In  my  city.  They  wUl  not  be 
carried  out,  however,  unless  mandated 
by  law. 

They  will  also  call  upoD  the  State  or 
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local  government  to  submit  to  the  newly 
established  mass  transportation  advi- 
sory councils  plans  for  improvement  of 
mass  transit  facilities.  Including  specific 
safety  measures. 

I  carmot  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  these  amendments.  Americans 
today  enter  many  of  our  transit  systems 
at  their  own  peril.  So  many  of  the  mass 
transit  users  are  elderly  or  handicapped 
people  who  must  rely  on  public  transpor- 
tation because  they  cannot  afford  or  are 
unable  to  operate  a  car.  They  deserve  to 
Icnow  they  are  using  a  safe  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
were  able  to  get  together  and  offer  this 
joint  pac^ge  of  amendments.  We  did  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  these 
amendments  are  aimed  at  solving  a  prob- 
lem peculiar  to  New  Yerk.  Just  as  vue  are 
concerned  about  the  efficiency  of  a  trans- 
portation system,  so  too  should  we  be 
concerned  about  Its  safety.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  offering 
this  amendment  to  the  Urban  Mas« 
Transportation  Aci  of  1973.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  safety  con- 
siderations must  be  an  integral  part  In 
both  the  plaimlng  smd  continued  (H>era- 
tlon  of  rail  facilities,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  must  take  the  Ini- 
tiative for  insuring  that  the  highest  safe- 
ty standards  are  maintained  by  local  of- 
ficials responsible  for  supervising  local 
rail  systems. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  summer,  there  have  been  six 
major  accidents  on  New  York  City's  rail 
system — two  derailments,  two  fires,  a  col- 
lision, and  the  collapse  of  a  subway  tun- 
nel entrapping  a  thousand  perscms  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Many  New  Yorkers 
were  injured  as  a  result  of  these  acci- 
dents, one  man  died  and  there  were  in- 
supportable resulting  delays  to  cam- 
muters. 

Secretary  Brlnegar  has  been  contacted 
by  local  nfflclals  and  urged  to  conduct  a 
systemwide  safety  investigation  on  be- 
half of  New  York's  millions  of  subway 
and  train  riders  with  a  view  toward  pre- 
venting similar  catastrophes  from  occur- 
ing  La  the  future.  The  Secretary  has  de- 
clined to  conduct  such  an  Investigation 
on  the  grounds  that  these  were  unrelated 
accidents.  However.  I  woidd  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  each  of  these 
six  major  accidents  occurred  on  rail 
facilities  supervised  or  leased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority; 
In  addition,  the  very  fact  that  these  were 
widespread  incidents  occurring  on  lines 
throughout  the  city,  and  not  concen- 
trated in  one  specific  area  or  on  one  line, 
aeem  to  indicate  that  there  are  safety 
problems  connected  with  the  entire  rail 
systems  as  a  wh(^. 

While  the  amendment  we  are  offering 
seeks  to  Insure  safety  considerations 
with  regard  to  every  rail  facility  In  the 
country,  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  that 
in  offering  the  amendment  with  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  my  intent  that  the  amend- 
ment would  require  a  systemwide  safety 


investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation of  New  York's  rail  facilities  In 
particular.  The  amendment  In  part  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  investigate  any  un- 
safe condition  which  creates  a  hazard  of 
injury  or  death;  as  evidenced  by  the  rash 
of  accidents  this  summer,  unsafe  condi- 
tions decidedly  obtain  with  regard  to 
New  York's  rail  system  and  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  therefore  mandated  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  an  sure  there  are 
many  rail  systems  across  the  country 
which  do  not  operate  at  a  safety  level 
adequate  to  minimize  the  hazard  of  In- 
jury or  death  to  their  riders.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
this  Nation's  millions  of  subway  riders 
placed  in  jeopardy  because  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  currently  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  Investigate  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  rail  systems  on  which  they 
are  dependent.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  favorably  on  our  amendment  in  order 
to  Insure  the  American  people  the  safe 
transportation  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  taxpayers  and  fare-paying  commuters. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
with  respect  to  the  second  amendment  of 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  the  Sec- 
retary presently  has  the  authority  under 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act,  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the  Federal  Rail 
Act  to  do  that  which  the  amendment 
proposes.  I  do  not  think  It  is  a  mischie- 
vous or  harmful  amendment,  but  I  thbik 
it  Is  unnecessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzmaw)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMnrDMXNT  orroLXD  bt  ifx.  m'kinnxt 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ametultnent  offered  by  Mr.  McKzmfKT: 
Page  7,  line  3.  strike  section  6  and  redesig- 
nate   the    succeeding    sections    accordingly. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  bill  requires  that  a  Mass 
Transportation  Advisory  Council  be 
established  to  oversee  policies  and  serv- 
ices of  the  transit  system  before  such 
system  would  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

This  provision  is  cimabersome  and  un- 
realistic. It  asks  more  questions  than  It 
answers,  and  ties  a  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  transit  systems — which  accord- 
ing to  proponents  of  this  bill— are 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  red  Ink.  They  al- 
ready are  In  so  much  difficulty  that  they 
feel  they  must  seek  federal  operating 
subsidies. 

Specifically,  section  5  provides  that  no 
financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
unless  a  Mass  Transportation  Advisory 
Council  has  been  established  and  that 
Council  must  review  each  application  for 
assistance  made  by  the  transit  system. 
It  further  states  that  each  Council  shall 
consist  of  one  or  more  monbers  repre- 
senting each  of  the  political  subdivisions 


served.  It  does  not  say  whether  such 
representation  Is  to  be  proportional  on 
the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  subdi- 
vlalon.  investment  \n  the  system,  pas- 
senger  use  or  miles  traveled,  or  whether 
one  represenUtlve  from  each  subdivision 
will  suffice  regardless  of  other  factors. 

The  section  also  adds  a  requirement 
that  representaUves  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, plus  virtually  all  other  Interested 
groups  be  a  part  of  the  Council.  It  also 
insists  that  the  membership  'reflect  the 
composition  of  the  rldershlp"  of  the  fa- 
cilities, whatever  that  means.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  imposition  of  such  an  ill-de- 
fined and  massive  counseling  body  will 
Inevitably  delay,  confuse,  hamper  amd 
constrain  the  constructive  improvement 
of  transit  systems.  And.  we  all  know  that, 
as  far  as  Washington,  D.C.,  is  concerned^ 
Qeorge  Allen  would  never  let  them  meet 
In  RFK  Stadium  during  football  season. 
The  Council  will  be  expected  to  "ad- 
vise and  assist"  in  all  policies  and  de- 
cisions which  wiU  then  be  subject  to  re- 
view of  the  Council.  This  review  spe- 
cifically Includes: 

Planning,  design  and  architecture 
construction  contracts  and  subcontracts 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
maintenance;  related  services  such  as 
concessions;  hiring  and  training — man- 
agerial, technical,  and  professional — by 
local  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
mass  transportation  service  in  the  area 
and  their  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors; the  location  of  routes  and  sta- 
tions; and  fares. 

I  submit  that  these  functions  are 
tantamount  to  full  management  of  oper- 
ations. 

Possibly,  if  other  more  realistic  safe- 
guards of  community  interests  were  not 
present,  it  would  make  sense  to  try  and 
establish  a  form  of  advisory  council.  But. 
even  a  cursory  review  of  the  statutes  per- 
taining to  Federal  assistance  for  mass 
transportation  activities  shows  there  are 
ample  safeguards  available. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  the  mass  trans- 
portation advisory  council. 

First,  all  applications  of  Federal  as- 
sistance must  be  submitted  for  review  of 
an  areawlde  planning  organization 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
a  imlt  of  areawide  government  or  gen- 
eral local  governments.  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act.  1966;  and 

Second,  all  viewpoints — national,  reg- 
ional. State,  and  local  are  required  to  be 
considered  and  taken  into  account  for 
all  federally  assisted  development  pro- 
grams and  projects — Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  1968. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  that  we  on  this  side  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  section  is  super- 
fluous, and  duplicative  of  an  already 
existing  function,  and  would  furthra-  de- 
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lay,  through  the  creation  of  additional 
redtape.  the  delivery  of  much-needed 
mass  transportation. 

Ii4r.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  supporting  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  <Mr    McKinney). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AkUNDMKNT    OTTXaXD    BT    VLM.    BaAOXMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer sm  amendmoit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  BaAOCif  as  :  Page 
14,  line  23.  add  a  new  Section  13:  "SBcmoN 
la.  Section  3(a)  of  the  tTrban  Uass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  IBM  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  the  word  "expenaes",  and  be- 
fore the  period  In  the  fifth  sentence,  the 
following:  ",  nor  shall  any  grant  or  loan 
funds  be  used  to  support  sole  source  pro- 
curements (except  In  unusual,  justlflable 
clrciimstancee )  or  procurements  utilizing  ex- 
clusionary or  discriminatory  apeciflcations". 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  insure 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
local  mass  transit  agencies  for  capital 
acquisitions  be  expended  in  a  manner 
that  is  fair,  and  gives  the  Federal  tax- 
payer the  greatest  return  for  his  dollar. 

With  enactment  of  the  highway  aid 
bill  earlier  this  summer,  the  Federal  share 
in  mass  transit  projects  has  been  in- 
creased to  80  percent. 

Under  present  law,  however,  Federal 
grantees  under  the  mass  transit  program 
are  not  bound  by  the  competitive  re- 
quirements of  Federal  procurement  regu- 
lations. This  view  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Federal  courts,  notably  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Perm- 
sylvanla  which  held  in  Pullman,  Inc. 
against  Volpe  that  Federal  procurement 
regulations  do  not  apply  with  respect  to 
procurements  by  local  agencies  receiving 
aid  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  In  the  same  case  the 
court  further  held  that  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Itself— 
Does  not  establish  standards  for  competitive 
bidding  procedures  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  a  grant  may  be  awarded  toward  a 
contract  for  transportatton  equipment. 

I  should  note  that  my  amendment  does 
not  attempt  to  apply  the  full  panoply  of 
Federal  procurement  regulations  to  these 
purchases.  Rather,  the  amendment  sim- 
ply requires  that  the  spirit  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulations — fairness  and  economy 
in  making  purchsises — be  made  applica- 
ble to  these  transactions. 

This  is  not  a  novel  idea.  In  requiring 
that  the  rule  of  competition  govern  these 
contracts,  the  amendment  is  analogous 
to  the  policy  Congress  adopted  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  where  grantee 
agencies  were  prcMblted  from  utilizing 
proprietary,  exclusionary,  and  discretion- 
ary specifications  in  construction  con- 
tracts. 

I  think  the  same  principles — fairness 
and  economy  in  spending  Federal  tax 
dollars — should  apply  here,  and  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Bi4r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
discussed  the  amendment  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  support  of  my  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr.    PAncAif). 

>ntEmENTlAL  MOTION  OrrSBXD  BT   MB.  lUNZKL 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Prkneki.  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  tha  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  today 
we  have  stricken  from  this  bill  section 
2  and  section  5,  and  that  almost  guts  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  which  ultimately 
eliminated  section  2.  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  In- 
dicated that  that  amendment  in  itself 
gutted  the  bill. 

Later  on  when  the  gentleman  was 
queried  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Gross)  the  gentleman  indicated 
that  there  was  not  much  left  in  the  bill. 

Subsequent  to  that  statement  we  re- 
moved section  5  which  took  out  the  ad- 
visory coxmcils.  Becaiise  of  the  action  of 
the  Highway  Conference  Report  which 
extended  and  expanded  the  capital  grant 
authority  and  Increased  the  proportion 
of  the  Federal  share  of  the  capital  grant, 
and  made  other  provisions  for  mass 
transit  assistance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  tor  us  to 
be  dealing  with  the  piece  of  legislation 
in  front  of  us. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Supposing  a  separate  vote 
is  taken  on  the  amendment  t'^  strike  out 
section  2  and  the  vote  Is  the  .ther  way; 
would  the  gentleman  still  insist  on  strik- 
ing out  the  enacting  clause? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  my 
motion  is  adopted,  we  will  not  need  to 
have  a  separate  vote  and  we  will  be  able 
to  dispatch  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  in  fairness  anyone  should 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote 
on  any  amendment  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  way  of  rewriting  the  rules.  All  I 
should  like  to  do  is  get  a  vote  on  my 
preferential  motion,  and  I  think  the 
House  has  already  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  t)elieve  the  issue  is  quite  clear.  We 
have  really  a  skeleton  before  us  which 
has  little  meaning.  We  can  congratulate 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  its 
work  on  the  highway  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  we 


would  adopt  this  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause,  and  then  the  transit 
subcommittee  can  go  back  to  work  and 
try  to  produce  something  that  makes  a 
Uttle  more  sense  to  all  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  just  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  I  carefully  pointed  out  today 
that  this  bin  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CTurrency 
and  the  Mass  Transit  Subcommittee  on 
April  2.  1973.  The  committee  did  have 
hearings  and  finally  reported  out  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  3  this  bill  on  April  16,  1973. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  did 
bring  out  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  and 
much  of  what  they  had  In  their  Federal 
Highway  Act  was  duplicated  in  this  bill. 

If  anybody  tries  to  tell  us  we  have  onlv 
a  skeleton  left,  that  Is  not  true.  This  bill 
should  have  been  considered  long  before 
the  recess.  It  should  have  beoi  considered 
before  the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act.  In- 
stead of  that,  it  wjis  put  off,  taken  off  the 
calendar  once  In  order  to  meet  a  recess 
schedule.  I  believe,  and  finally  taken  up 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  most  re- 
cently. 

The  only  thing  that  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  bill  is  that  which  is  dupli- 
cated in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  which 
was  acted  upon  long  after  this  bill  was 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  There  are  some  ex- 
tremely important  features  in  this  bill 
that  are  Important  to  mass  transit,  and 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause  and  put 
this  whole  bill  down  the  drain  would  be  a 
total  mistake. 

I  mentioned  awhile  back  that  I  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Transit  Authority.  That  Au- 
thority took  In  five  counties :  the  County 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Coimtles  of  Del- 
aware, Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  (Chester 
Living  in  that  area  are  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  so 
I  was  not  talking  from  amy  provincial 
standpoint. 

What  remains  In  this  bill  Is  good,  and 
we  should  have  it.  and  if  anybody  says 
all  we  have  left  is  a  skeleton,  he  falls  to 
poiQt  out  to  the  Members  that  all  we 
have  taken  out  Is  what  was  really  passed 
into  law  by  the  Federal  Hl^way  Act 
which  was  reported  out  long  after  this 
bill  was  reported  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fuh- 
zn.) . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

EKXtaOCD    TOTC 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electnxiic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  143,  noes  268. 
not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  494] 
ATES— 143 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Aabbrook 

BaTallB 

BaUcer 

Baiiman 

Beard 

BevlU 

BUckbum 

Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burltson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 

Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderaon,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Btaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bo  land 
BoUlng 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breau.Y 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Oaaey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Ooodllng 

Oroas 

Ouyer 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hu^hlnson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Eetchum 
King 

Land  grebe 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 
McColllster 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Mallary 
tlartln,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  CalLf. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Paaaman 
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Clay 

Cohen 

Corner 

CoUlns.  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dantelson 
Davis.  Oa 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pindley 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Pulton 
Puqtia 
Oaydos 
Qettys 
Olalmo 


Pettis 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rartck 

Regula 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robiaon.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague,  CaUf . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tbone 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Gibbons 

Gllman 

Olnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrllBths 

Grover 

Gubaer 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helna 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

ECastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 


Landrum 

Lehman 

Lant 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McConnack 

McDade 

McPaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marazltl 

MathU,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlndcy 

MlUord 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Owens 

Parrls 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyaer 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prttchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Held 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoQcallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Eioush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slaok 

Smith,  Iowa 


Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
SriUlvan 
Symington 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thornton 
Tlsrnan 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
WUllams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUaoo. 

Charles,  Tex. 
WoUr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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Burke.  Calif. 

Conyers 

Dlngell 

Bach 

Gude 

Hanna 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 


Kluczynaki 

Leggett 

Melcher 

Mills,  Ark. 

MlaeU 

Morgan 

Nelsen 

Ballsback 


Runnels 

Sandman 

Skubltz 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Vander  Jagt 

vigonto 

White 


So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradsmas)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H-R. 
6452,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1963. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  vital  If 
we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  pollution,  urban  conges- 
tion, and  the  energy  crisis.  Dwindling 
revenues  and  passengers  coupled  with 
rising  costs  and  fares  have  brought  about 
a  crisis  in  the  mass  transit  field.  In  many 
of  our  larger  cities,  transit  fares  are 
threatening  to  rise  to  50  cents.  Yet  sta- 
tistics show  that  £is  fares  rise  above  35 
cents,  revenue  drops  and  people  again 
turn  to  the  automobile. 

A  single  mass  transit  vehicle  can  take 
30  to  60  automobiles  off  our  crowded 
roads.  Mass  transit  must  become  a  viable 
commuter  alternative  if  we  are  not  to 
aggravate  our  pollution  and  congestion 
problems.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  chaos  that  could  result  from 
the  Implementation  of  air  quality  plans 


imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  without  ade- 
quate alternatives  for  persona  now  com- 
muting in  the  Trenton-Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area  by  auto.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  plans  call  for  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  downtown  parking, 
outright  prohibition  of  vehicles  from 
downtown  areas,  prohibitions  on  con- 
struction of  parking  areas  and  imposi- 
tion of  auto-use  taxes. 

In  light  of  the  severe  operating  prob- 
lems of  mass  transit  as  outlined  in  the 
committee's  report,  I  strongly  support 
the  Federal  operating  assistance  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6452.  It  provides  $400  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  to  help  State  and  local  public  trans- 
portation bodies  meet  operating  ex- 
penses. Only  about  6  cents  of  each  trans- 
portation dollar  in  this  year's  budget 
will  go  to  mass  transit,  and  all  of  this 
Federal  money  is  for  capitai  needs — not 
operating  expenses. 

A  major  cause  of  the  crisis  in  urban 
transportation  today  Ues  in  the  break- 
down of  private  bus  companies  in  small 
cities,  like  my  home  city  of  Trenton  in 
Mercer  County.  Studies  by  the  Commit- 
tee show  that  more  than  100  bus  com- 
panies have  ceased  operations  in  small 
cities.  Local  governments,  in  most  cases, 
do  not  have  the  financial  and  taxing 
ability  to  purchase  and  run  a  bus  com- 
pany. Those,  like  Mercer  County,  which 
have  assumed  the  operation  of  the  pri- 
vate transportation  system  are  simply 
unable  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of 
subsidized  operatmg  deficits. 

Under  a  provision  of  this  year's  Fed- 
ersJ  aid  to  highway  act,  local  govern- 
ments are  barred  from  receiving  Federal 
funds  for  buying  buses  or  other  transit 
equipment  if  they  operate  charter  buses 
in  competition  with  private  operators. 
This  seriously  affects  Mercer  County, 
whose  Mercer  County  metro  bus  system 
operates  10  charter  buses  and  wants  to 
replace  them  with  new  vehicles  and  add 
five  more  to  expand  service.  Charter  op- 
erations are  the  only  part  of  the  metro 
operation  which  operates  at  a  profit.  The 
net  revenues  from  these  charter  buses 
have  enabled  the  local  bus  system  to  re- 
duce the  annual  deficit  by  approximately 
$175,000.  The  Mercer  Coimty  improve- 
ment authority,  which  operates  the 
metro  system,  estimates  that  a  15-bus 
operation  could  raise  $313,000  in  the  first 
year.  Without  charter  operations,  the 
total  oiperating  deficit — which  was  about 
$800,000  last  year — would  be  much 
higher  and  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
the  taxpayers. 

Private  charter  operators  are  unwill- 
ing and  unable  to  provide  the  money- 
losing  but  essential  everyday  service 
which  Mercer  Metro  provides.  It  Is  un- 
fair that  the  Federal  Government  should 
suddenly  cut  off  local  transit  company 
charter  rights  without  providing  any  re- 
placement for  the  lost  revenues.  Local 
transportation  authorities  are  being 
asked  to  decide  between  continuing  their 
charter  operations  and  sacrificing  fu- 
ture Federal  aid  for  capital  purchases  or 
giving  up  charters  and  trying  to  find  new 
revenue  sources  to  make  up  deficits.  For 
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most  local  governments,  this  is  an  Im- 
possible situation. 

HJl.  6452  would  provide  the  sissistance 
for  operating  subsidies  that  is  critically 
needed  by  smaller  cities  and  towns  as 
well  as  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  bill 
would  base  distribution  of  fimds,  in  part, 
on  the  number  of  passengers  cairied. 
This  Is  a  sensible  approach  that  would 
encourage  operators  to  Improve  patron- 
age by  stabilizing  fares  and  improving 
service.  It  would  benefit  systems  like 
Mercer  Metro,  v.hich  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  in  patronage.  The  psissage  of 
HJl.  6452  will  signify  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  mass  transpor- 
tation as  an  answer  to  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution,  congestion,  and 
gasoline  scarcity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

AMENDMDTT    OFrERXD    BT    MS.    MATSUMAOA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsttnaga  :  On 
page  14  add  a  new  section,  appropriately 
numbered,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
quire the  charging  of  fares  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  is  in  effect  an 
amendmoit  which  I  had  proposed  to 
offer  to  section  2,  which  was  stricken 
In  toto  by  the  Wylle  amendment.  In  the 
event  that  on  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House,  section  2  is  restored,  this  amend- 
mait  will  take  the  place  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  was  proscribed  from  offer- 
ing by  the  parliamentary  situation.  Both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  have  tigreed  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 

1  offer  Is  simple  and  straightforward.  It 
contains  the  provision  In  the  bill  which 
will  require  any  system  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  bill's  provisions  to  permit 
elderly  and  disabled  perscois  to  ride  for  no 
more  than  half  fare  during  nonpeak 
hours. 

That  is  a  commendable  provision,  and 
the  committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  inclusion.  My  amendment  would 
merely  assure  that  the  committee's  in- 
tent would  be  carried  out  in  certain  im- 
usual  csises. 

In  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  elderly  residents, 
65  years  and  older,  may  ride  city  buses 
free  of  charge  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Under  this  policy  nearly  4  million  free 
bus  rides  were  taken  by  elderly  citizens 
in  Honolulu  during  1972,  a  dramatic  in- 
crease over  earlier  figures.  In  a  typical 
month  in  1971.  when  elderly  passengers 
could  ride  free  only  between  9  a.m.  and 

2  p.m..  about  8,000  free  riders  used  Hono- 
lulu's buses.  In  October  of  last  year,  after 
the  elderly  were  permitted  to  ride  without 
charge  at  any  time  of  day,  330,000  riders 
took  advantage  of  the  service.  My  amend- 
ment would  simply  clarify  the  language 
In  section  2  of  H.R.  6452,  to  assure  that 
the  bus  transit  systems  in  Honolulu  and 
elsewhere  will  not  be  required  to  begin 
charging  their  elderly  passengers  up  to 
half  fare  where  none  is  now  charged. 
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Also,  since  the  bill  bases  its  apportion- 
ment of  funds  in  part  on  the  number  of 
revenue  passengers  and  revenue  passen- 
ger miles  provided  by  the  system,  doubt 
might  exist  over  whether  the  systems 
would  receive  full  credit  for  free  rides 
provided  to  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 
Coupled  with  language  in  the  committee 
report,  my  amendment  would  erase  any 
such  doubt.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
penalize  those  systems  which  respond 
most  faithfully  to  the  committee's  man- 
date to  make  public  transportation  more 
accessible  to  the  elderly  and  disabled. 

The  important  feature  of  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  its  limited  scope. 
The  present  language  might  well  require 
charging  the  elderly  and  handicaF^>ed 
fares  which  "will  not  exceed  •ne-half" 
of  the  normal  fare.  My  amendment  would 
merely  make  it  clear  that  that  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  lower  fares  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped,  not  to  increase 
them  or  initiate  them  where  none  is  now 
charged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  my  amendment,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  amendment  on  this 
side,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  it  on 
our  part. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchlgaji.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
The  gentleman  has  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  both  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patican)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6452)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  total  amoimt 
authorized  for  assistance  thereunder,  to 
increase  the  portion  of  project  cost 
which  may  be  covered  by  a  Federal  grant, 
to  authorize  assistance  for  operating  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  372,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER    Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Wylle 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  • 

Amendment:  Page  1,  strike  out  line  6  and 
all  that  foUows  thereafter  through  page  S 
Une  18. 

Redesignate  tbe  succeeding  sections  ao- 
cordlngly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared tohave  It. 

Mr.  WYTJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  205,  nays  210, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Erlenbom 

Mayne 

Alexander 

Eshleman 

Michel 

Andrews, 

Evans.  Colo. 

Miller 

N.Dak. 

Pindley 

MlnRbRll,  Ohio 

Archer 

Fish 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Arends 

Plsher 

Montgomery 

Armstrong 

Flowers 

MoorheMt. 

Ash  brook 

Plynt 

Calif. 

Bafalls 

Ford,  Gerald  B.  Myers 

Baker 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Bauman 

Prenzel 

NlchoU 

Beard 

Prey 

O'Brien 

Bennett 

Proehllch 

O'Hara 

BevUl 

Puqua 

Passman 

Blackburn 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Bowen 

Ooodllng 

Pickle 

Bray 

Gross 

Poage 

Breaux 

Gubser 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Brlnkley 

Ouyer 

Preyer 

Brooks 

Haley 

Price,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Hammer- 

Qule 

Brotzman 

schmldt 

QuUlen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanrahan 

Rarlck 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Regula 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Burgener 

Harvey 

Rjberts 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hastings 

Robinson,  Vtt, 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hays 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Heinz 

Rogers 

Butler 

HUlU 

Rotisselot 

,  Byron 

Hinshaw 

Hoy 

Camp 

Hogan 

Ruppe 

Carter 

Holt 

Ruth 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Ryan 

Chamberlain 

Huber 

Satterfleld 

ChappeU 

Hudnut 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Clausen. 

Ichord 

SchneebeU 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Sebellus 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson.  Calif 

Shoup 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Cochran 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shuster 

Cohen 

Jones.  Okla. 

Slkes 

Collier 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Collins,  Tex. 

Keating 

Smith,  N.T. 

Conable 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Conlan 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Conte 

King 

Stanton, 

Crane 

KuykendaU 

J.  William 

Daniel,  Dan 

Landgrebe 

Steed 

Daniel,  Robert 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

W..  Jr. 

LatU 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lott 

Stubblefield 

Davis,  8.0. 

Lujan 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCIory 

Symms 

Dellenback 

McOoUlster 

Talcott 

Denholm 

McSwen 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dennis 

McKay 

Teague,  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Madlgan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Devlne 

Malhtry 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Thone 

Dom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Downing 

Martin.  N.C. 

Treen 

Duncan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Veysey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Waggonner 
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Wampler 
Ware 

Whltebunt 
Wbltten 

Wldn&U 
Wigglna 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

CallX. 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
AnBunzlo 
Ashley 
Aqiln 
BkdlUo 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
BUtnllc 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boumg 
Brademas 
Braoco 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcta. 
Bucliaxian 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey.  NT 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 

Clay  _, 

Collins,  nr^ 
Connan 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlgga 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ctaif . 
EUberg 
Evtns,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Plood 
Pcley 
Pord. 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Eraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 


Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Toung,  Pla. 

NAYS — aio 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasao 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

omntiis 

Orover 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrln^on 

Hawkins 

H«b«rt 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kocb 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Lons.  Mck 

McCloskey 

McConnack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mshon 

MaUllard 

Marazltl 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

MUford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murpby,  ni. 

Mxirphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Neal 

Owens 

Parr  is 

Patman 

Patten 


Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

PUe 

PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Pritctaard 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Held 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saraaln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sblpley 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Williams 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 20 


Conyers 

Dlngell 

Esch 

Oude 

Hanna 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

MUls.  Ark. 

MtzeU 

Morgan 

Nelsen 

Ballsback 


Runnels 
Sandman 
Skubltz 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Vander  Jagt 
White 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   tuinounced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Tmylcw  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  Skublts  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 
Mr.  Mlzell  for,  with  Mr.  Qude  against. 

Until  further  notice : 


Mr.  Banna  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.   Jones   of   Alabama   with   Mr.   Vandsr 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Kluccynakl  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  ISIUb  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  219,  nays  195, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  496] 
YEAS— 319    ., 


AbE\ig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  lU. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aqitln 
Badtllo 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Bocgs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Braaoo 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 

CoUlns.  ni. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
delaOana 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif . 
Kllberg 
PasceU 
Plood 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Praaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 


Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasao 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Ounter 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McOade 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MaUIlaid 

Marazltl 

Matsunaga 

MaezoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mecvlnsky 

MUford 

Bflnlsh 

IClnk 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUolian 

Moorbead,Pa. 

Moaher 

Moss 

Mtirphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 


CHara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parris 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pei^lna 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltcbard 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo.  Wyo. 

BoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rnaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saraslii 

Ssobanee 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

suck 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Staik 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Tbompeon.  N  J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
UdaU 
UUxnan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
vigonto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Whltehunt 
WidnaU 


Wmiams 
WUson. 

OhailMH., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
AahbTook 


Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotznxan 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Bxirleaon,  Tex. 

Btirllson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Corner 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  8.O. 
Davis.  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwtnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
E^lenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn 


Wolff 

Wright 

wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

NAYS— 19a 

Plndley 
Plah 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Pord,  Gerald  B. 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Gold  water 
Ooodllnc 
Griffiths 
Oroas 
Oubaer 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HllllS 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

E^tchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

LoU 

Lujan 

MoClory 

McOoUlster 

McRwen 

McKay 

Mahon 

MaUary 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlaa,  Calif . 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Mayne 
Michel 
MUler 


Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Yo%ing.TsgE. 
Zablockl 


Mlnshall.  Ohio 
MltcheU.  NY. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers 
NlcboU 
O'Brien 


Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ranck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

BoblzLson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NY. 

Bousselot 

Ruppe 

Buth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stelge-,  Aria. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stubbleffeld 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
To  well,  Nev. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Waggonnsr 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson.  Bob 
Winn 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 20 


Conyers 
Dlngell 
Esch 
Gude 


Kluczyndd 
Leggett 
Mills.  Ark. 
MlseU 
Morgan 


Runnels 
Sandman 
Skubltz 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Vander  Jagt 
White 


Johnson.  Colo.   Nelsen 
Jones,  Ala.  Rallshack 

So  the  bUl  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Mlzell  against. 
Mr.  Sandman  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.   Conyers   with    Mr.    Hanna. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  MUU  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MKSSACX    FBOM    THE    SXNATX 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
Sen^  of  the  following  title  in  which 
concwrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2335.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Aa- 
Blstaxioe  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AtJTHOaiZING    CI.rSK    TO    MAKE   COSSECTIONS    IN 

HJi.   e«sa 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  just  passed,  the  Clerk 
shall  have  authority  to  make  any  neces- 
sary corrections  in  punctuation  and  sec- 
tion numbers,  including  cross  references. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
wmsideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  386) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
to  assure  adequate  commuter  service  in 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtMn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— EMERGKNCY  COMMUTER 
RELIEF 

FINDINGS 

S«c.  101.  The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  In  urban  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  U  the  lUeblood  at 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  that  society  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  efficient  economical  and  convenient 
transportation  within  and  between  Its  urban 
areas: 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  transpor- 
tation Industry  satisfied  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country  capa- 
bly and  profitably; 

(4)  that  In  recent  years  the  maintenance  of 
even  minimal  mass  transportation  service  In 
urban  areas  has  become  so  flnanclaUy  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  public  service; 

(5)  that  the  termination  of  such  service 
or  the  continued  Increase  In  Its  cost  to  the 
user  Is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particu- 
larly serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  a  substantial  number  of  lower  Income 
persons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  engaged 
In  developing  prellmlnao-y  plans  for,  or  are 
actually  carrying  out,  comprehensive  projects 
to  revitalize  their  mass  transportation  oper- 
ations; and 

(7)  that  Immediate  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  needed  to  enable  many  mass 
transportation  systems  to  continue  to  provide 
vital  service. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof   "Except  as   provided  in   subsection 
(f ) ,  no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  It  to  assist  any 
mass  tranaportAtlon  system  which  maintains 
mass  transportation  service  In  an  urban  area 
to  pay  operating  expenses  Incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  providing  such  service.  No  financial 
assistance  ahaU  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section unless  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  mass  transportation  services  pro- 
vided by  the  system  Involved  are  needed  to 
carry  out  a  program  referred  to  In  section 
4(a).  and  (2)  the  applicant  State  or  public 
body  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  service  Im- 
provement plan  which  Is  approved  by  him  and 
which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  for  capital  or 
service  Improvements  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  convenient  mass  transpcMtAtlon 
service  In  an  urban  area,  and  for  placing  the 
mass  transportation  operations  of  such  sys- 
tem on  a  sound  financial  basis  (Including  a 
reasonable  fare  structure),  and  (3)  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  mass  transtx>rta- 
tlon  service  provided  by  each  system  in- 
volved Is  being  provided  by  an  efficient  op- 
eration of  such  system  In  accordance  with 
regxilatlons  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
fifth  sentence  of  section  4(8),  the  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  subsection  to  a  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  It  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  system  to  pay  oper- 
ating expenses  shall  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  provided  from 
State  or  local  sources  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  administer  this  subsec- 
tion In  an  equitable  manner.  Such  regiUa- 
tlons  shall  include  appropriate  definitions  of 
(A)  operating  expenses,  and  (B)  the  sources 
or  types  of  State  or  local  financial  assistance 
which  may  be  considered  In  computing  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  grant. 

"The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  subsection,  each 
State  or  local  public  body  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  describing  the  Implementation 
of  Its  mass  tran^x>rtatlon  service  Improve- 
ment plan.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  re- 
ceiving any  such  report  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  a 
State  or  local  public  body  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  has  not  made 
reasonable  progress  in  the  Implementation  of 
Its  plan,  he  shall  suspend  further  assistance 
under  this  subsection  untU  such  time  as  he 
determines  that  reasonable  progress  is  being 
made." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 3"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
3  (other  than  subsection  (f ) ) ". 

(c)  SecUon  4(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f)),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  f oUows : 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  9800,000.000.  This  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obUgatlon  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and 
shall  remain  available  until  obUgated.  Thei« 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  liqui- 


dation of  the  obligations  Incurred  under  this 
paragraph  not  to  exceed  MOO.OOO.OOO  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  which  amount  may  be  m- 
creased  to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
•800.000,000  prior  to  JiUy  1,  1976.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shaU  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended." 

(d)(1)  SecUon  12(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  0(f 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  m  ueu  there- 
of ";   and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragriHJh  as  follows : 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  pubUc 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service.". 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  under  section 
3(f)  shaU  not  be  construed  as  bringing 
within  the  appUcatlon  of  chapter  16  of  title 
6,  United  SUtes  Code,  any  nonsupervUory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  eauty  per- 
forming related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  Is  otherwise  InappUcable. 
TITLE  n— FARE-FREE  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION   DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  research 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
termine the  feaslbUlty  of  fare-free  urban 
mass  transportation  systems. 

Sec.  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  projects  shaU 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  Involved,  Including  op- 
erating costs  and  the  amortization  of  capital 
costs  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  Is  In  effect. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretar  s^ail  select  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  In 
accordance  with  the  f oUowlng : 

(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  shall  have  a  faUlng  or 
nonexistent  or  marglnaUy  profitable  transit 
system,  a  decaying  central  city,  automobile- 
caused  air  poUutlon  problems,  and  an  Im- 
mobile central  city  population; 

(2)  several  projects  should  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropoUtan  areas  of  differing 
sizes  and  populations; 

(3)  a  high  level  of  Innovative  service  must 
be  provided  including  the  provisions  of  cross- 
town  and  other  transportation  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  residents 
and  others  to  reach  employment,  shopping, 
and  recreation;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects 
utilizing  different  modes  of  mass  tranK>orta- 
tlon  shall  be  approved. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  other  financially  assisted  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  providing  reduced 
fares  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (1)  vehi- 
cle traffic  and  attendant  air  poUutlon.  con- 
gestion, and  noise.  (11)  the  mobUlty  of  urban 
residents,  and  (ui)  the  economic  vlabUltr 
of  central  city  busineas; 

(3)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  rider- 
ship  Increases  as  a  result  of  reduced  fare  or 
fare- free  systems: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  urban 
highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
reduced  fare  or  fare-free  systems;  and 

(6)    the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
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tut  or  fare-free  transportation  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  shall  make  *nnn»i 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  Information 
gatbered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  title 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  findings, 
including  any  recommendations  be  might 
Iiave  to  Implement  such  findings,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1975. 

Sic.  206.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  advisory 
participation  by  Interested  State  and  local 
government  authorities,  mass  transportation 
systems  management  personnel,  employee 
representatives,  mass  transportation  riders, 
and  any  other  persons  that  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

Ssc.  307.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  (20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  Jvme  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  respectively,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

MOTION    OPFSBZD   BT    IdJL.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pitman  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  386  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  6452  as 
passed,  as  follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

ASSIBTANCK    FOB    OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Sec- 
retary is  also  authorized,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  be  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  to  assist  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  in  the  payment  of  op- 
erating expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  mass  transp>ortation  service 
In  urban  areas,  allocating  any  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  this  sentence 
among  the  various  State  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  in  the  manner 
provided  in  subsection  (g) :  Provided,  That 
no  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
sentence  to  any  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
and  gives  satlsfactOTy  assurances.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, that  the  rates  charged  elderly  and 
handlcapp>ed  persons  during  nonpeak  hours 
for  transportation  utlllztng  or  Involving  the 
facilities  and  equipment  financed  with  such 
assistance  win  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
rates  generally  applicable  to  other  persons, 
whether  the  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
equipment  Is  by  the  applicant  or  is  by  an- 
other entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

(b)  Section  3(c)(2)  of  such  Act  ts 
amended  by  Inserting  "(Including  grants  for 
payment  of  operating  expenses) "  after  "proj- 
ect grants". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subsections: 

"(ii  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  Slate  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  lor  payment  of  operating 
expenses  Licurred  la  connection  with  the 
provision  of  mass  transportation  service  un- 
less the  applicant  State  or  public  body  or 
agency  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
comprehensive  mass  transportation  service 
Improvement  plan  which  Is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program  nieetlng 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
capital  or  service  Improvements  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  purpoee  al  providing  more 
efficient,  economical,  and  convenient  mass 
transportation  senrloe  In  the  urban  area  or 
areas  involved,  and  for  placing  mass  trans- 
portation operations  in  such  area  or  areas 
on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

"(g)    The   funds   made   available   for  as- 


sistance in  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses under  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  various  States 
and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof 
(without  regard  to  section  16)  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  tinder  which  the  urbanized 
areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  any  State  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so  allo- 
cated multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numerator 
of  which  Is  the  total  population  of  the 
urbanized  areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  that 
particular  State,  and  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  the  total  population  of  the  urban- 
ized areas  of  eligible  applicants  in  all  the 
States: 

"(2)  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so  allo- 
cated multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numerator 
of  which  is  the  total  number  of  revenue 
passengers  carried  by  mass  transportation 
systems  in  the  urbanized  areas  of  eligible 
applicants  In  that  particular  State  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  total  number 
of  such  pa&sengers  carried  by  moss  trans- 
portation systems  In  the  iirbanlzed  areas  of 
eligible    applicants   In   all   the   States:    and 

"(3)  one- third  of  the  total  amount  so  allo- 
cated multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  ntimerator 
of  which  Is  the  total  mass  transportation 
revenue  vehicle  miles  traveled  In  the  urban- 
ized areas  of  eligible  applicants  in  that  par- 
ticular State  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  total  mass  transportation  revenue  ve- 
hicle mUes  traveled  In  the  urbanized  areas 
of  eligible  applicants  in  all  the  States." 

(d)  (1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  To  finance  grants  to  assist  States  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  In 
the  payment  of  operating  e.xpenses  under  the 
third  sentence  of  section  3(a),  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  8400.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  Any  amount  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended; and  any  amount  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  for  either  such  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "un- 
der sections  3.  7(b),  and  9  of  this  Act"  the 
following:  "(other  than  grants  made  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  3(a))". 

(e)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  under  the 
third  sentence  of  section  3(a)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  bringing  within  the  application 
of  chapter  15  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
any  nonsupervlsory  employee  of  an  urban 
mass  transportation  system  (or  of  any  other 
agency  or  entity  performing  related  func- 
tions) to  whom  such  chapter  is  otherwise 
inapplicable." 

INCKEASZ  IN  GRANT  RATIO 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
4fa)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  19«4  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be  as- 
sisted under  section  3  (other  than  a  project 
for  payment  of  operating  expenses)  shall  be 
In  an  amount  equal  to  80  p>er  centum  of  the 
net  project  cost." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  admlnlitrative 
reesrvation  on  or  before  July  1,  1973. 

XNCRZAas  nr  rasxc  AssivrANCB  ATrrHoarrr 

8sc.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1904  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount  may  be  Increased"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence; and 


(3)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  not  tb 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$1,000,000,000  prior  to  JxUy  1,  1973.  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $2,000,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$3,000,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $4,500,000,000  prior  to 
July  1.  1976,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$5,600,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1977,  and  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $0,100,000,000  there- 
after." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  or  were  appropriated  to  finance 
such  grants  and  loans  and  have  not  been 
reserved  or  made  available  for  any  other  pur- 
poee". 

PROHIBmON  AGAINST  CHARGING  OT  XXISA  FARXS 
ON   ASSISTED   TRANSIT  rACIUTIXS 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  unless  the 
applicant  agrees  and  gives  satisfactory  assur- 
ances. In  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  that  the  rates  charged 
for  transportation  utilizing  or  involving  the 
facilities  and  equipment  financed  with  such 
assistance  will  be  uniform  (subject  to  any 
reasonable  charges  which  may  be  made  for 
transfers),  and  will  not  vary  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  route  or  distance  traveled  except  in 
accordance  with  a  zone  system  or  other  uni- 
form system  which  is  in  effect  throughout 
the  area  served  by  such  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, whether  the  operation  of  such  facili- 
ties and  equipment  is  by  "^he  applicant  or  U 
by  another  entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

ELICIBIUTT   OF  Qt7ASI-PVBLJC  OEVELOPICXNT 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"financing",  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(2)  the  eetablisbment  and  organization  of 
public  or  quasi-public  transit  corridor  de- 
velopment corporations  or  entitles". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■'Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may  in- 
clude personal  property  Including  buses  and 
other  rolling  stock  and  real  property  Includ- 
ing land  (but  not  public  highways),  within 
the  entire  zone  affected  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  transit  improvements,  in- 
cluding station  sites,  needed  for  an  efficient 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  system 
which  is  compatible  with  socially,  economi- 
caly.  and  environmentally  sound  patterns  of 
land  use." 

COOaoINATION     or     urban     mass    TRANSIT    PRO- 
CRAMS    WITH    MODEL    CmxS    PROC.RAMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  l>y  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (0),  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  any  program  which  includes  a  trans- 
portation component  as  a  project  or  activity 
to  be  vmdertaken  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964;". 

LIMXTATIOlf  ON  MAM  TRANSIT  rXTNOINO  RXLATXD 
TO  rum.  TmANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tran^>ortatlon  Act  of  1904  Is  amended — 
(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)"; 
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(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(4)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D) ,  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  transporting  of 
schoolchildren  and  school  personnel  to  and 
from  school  and  school -authorised  functions, 
or  proposes  to  expand  present  routes,  sched- 
ules, service,  or  facilities  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  transportation  for  schoolchildren 
and  school  personnel  to  and  from  school  and 
school-authorized  functions,  in  competition 
with  or  supplementary  to  the  service  cur- 
rently provided  by  a  private  transportation 
company,  or  other  person,  engaged  in  so 
transporting  such  schoolchildren  and  school 
personnel;  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  If  It  (or  a 
direct  predecessor  In  intereet  from  which  it 
acquired  the  function  of  so  transporting  such 
schoolchildren  and  school  personnel  along 
with  facilities  to  be  used  therefor)  was  so 
engaged  at  any  time  during  the  twelve- 
month pwiiod  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  Section  12(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  from  enforcing 
the  limitation  described  in  section  3(e)  (2)". 

ELIMINATION    OF    ASSISTANCE    IN    FORM    OF 
PROJECT    LOANS 

Sbc.  B.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  amended  by 
section  2(a)   of  this  Act)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise)  "  in  the 
first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  loan"  in  the  fourth 
sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  may 
make"  in  the  fifth  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  make". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "No  loans"  tn  the  first  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "this 
section"  In  the  second  sentence,  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Interest  on  lo«uis  made  under 
subsection  (b)". 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  loan". 

(d)  Section  12(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loan  or". 

(e)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loans  or"  and  "loan  or". 

(f)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  loans"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

artJDT  OF  EUR.U.  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  public  transportation 
needs  of  rural  and  other  non  urban  areas  in 
the  United  States,  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  needs  of  cities,  towns,  and  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions  (outside  urban  areas)  having 
a  population  of  60,000  or  less,  and  of  any 
changes  in  the  Federal  law  which  would  be 
required  In  order  to  meet  such  needs.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

INVESTIGATION     OF     SAFETT     HAZARDS     IN     TTRBAN 
MASS    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  Investigate  unsafe  conditions  in  any 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
financed  under  thU  Act  which  creates  a 
serious  haaard  of  death  or  injury  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  nature  and  extent 
and  the  means  which  might  best  be  employed 
to  eliminate  or  correct  it.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation  is  unsafe,  he  shall  re- 


quire the  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  a  plan  foe  cor- 
recting the  unsafe  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation,  and  the  Secretary  may 
withhold  further  flnknr^^i  assistance  to  the 
applicant  until  such  plan  is  approved  or 
Implemented. 

Sbc.  12.  SecUon  3(a)  ot  the  UrtMUi  Maes 
Tran^ortatlon  Act  of  1964  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  word  "expenses",  and 
before  the  period  in  the  fifth  sentence,  the 
following : 

",  nor  shall  any  grant  or  loan  funds  be 
used  to  support  sole  source  procurements 
(except  in  unusual.  Justifiable  circum- 
stances) or  procurements  utilizing  exclu- 
sionary or  discriminatory  sp>eclficatlons". 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  require  the  rha.ng<ng  of  fares  to  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  a  substantial  Increase  tn  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  assistance  there- 
under, to  increase  the  portion  of  project  coet 
which  may  be  covered  by  a  Federal  gi4nt,  to 
authorize  assistance  foe  operating  expenses, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  inotion  was  agreed  to. 

The«enate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  assistance  thereunder,  to  Increase  the 
portion  of  project  cost  which  may  be 
covered  by  a  Federal  grant,  to  authorize 
assistance  for  operating  expenses,  said 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  CH.R.  6452)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  494  I  am  recorded 
as  voting  "yea."  I  inadvertently  pushed 
the  wrong  button.  I  Intended  to  vote 
"no,"  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  my 
statement  appear  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  rollcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
relevant  suid  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFF31ENCE  REPORT  ON  HR 
9639  TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION Acrrs 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HR.  9639)  to  amend  the  NaUcnal 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  school 
lunch  and  school  breakfast  programs: 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-640) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9639)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  CSiUd  Nutrition  Acts  for  the  purpose  <rf 
providing  additional  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  school  Itmcb  and  school 
breakfast  programs,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

^That  the   Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2.  3.  4,  6.  and  7. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8,  10,  and  11,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
Senate  amendment  numbered  12.  insert 
JuTie  30.  before  1974;  and  the  Senate  agree 
^  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  nvimbered  6,  9,  13, 
and  14. 

Carl  D.  Perkxns, 
Llotd  Meeds, 
AI.BERT  H.  Qttie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  B.  Allen, 
Oeorce  McOovern, 
Hubert  H.  HUMPHaxT, 
Milton  R.  Youno, 
Robert  Dole. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Com  Mi  ITER  OF  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9639) 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Acts  for  the  purpoee  of  p-o- 
vlding  additional  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast programs,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
ufKjn  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  Numbered  1:  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  amends  section  4  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  increasing  the 
national  average  pajment  per  lunch  used  in 
determining  food  assistance  payments  from 
eight  cents  to  ten  cents  per  lunch. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  1  increases 
the  national  average  payment  per  lunch 
used  In  determining  food  assistance  payments 
to  twelve  cents  per  lunch.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Amendments  Numbered  2,  3,  4,  0,  and  7: 
These  amendments  offered  by  Senator  Ste- 
vens provided  that  funds  which  would  other- 
wise be  paid  to  Alaska  under  sections  4,  5, 
and  10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  in 
any  fiscal  year,  and  under  sections  4  and  4(f) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  Increased  by  25  percent. 
The  Senate  recedes.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede from  their  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  13.  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  which  provides,  in 
part,  that  the  study  conducted  under  Senate 
amendment  numbered  13  wUl  include  a  sTudy 
of  differences  among  regions,  including 
Alaska,  in  the  cost  of  preparing  lunches  and 
breakfasts. 

Amendment  Numbered  5:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  5  amends  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  prortdlng 
that  for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  fiscal  year 
1976.  the  national  average  payment  per  lunch 
under  section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  the  special-assistance  factors  for  lunchee 
under  section  11  of  such  Act.  and  the  na- 
tional average  breakfast  payments  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  CbUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  ahall 
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reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of  operating  » 
school  lunch  &nd  a  school  breakfast  program. 
Senate  amendment  numbered  5  also  proTlde* 
that.  In  determining  such  changes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  must  give  equal  weight 
to  changes  In  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  foods 
and  In  hourly  wage  rates  for  employees  of 
eating  establishments. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
DO  such  provision. 

This  amendment  Is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
their  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  5.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  described  and  set  forth  below, 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  of  the  House,  referred  to 
above,  would  provide  (a)  that  changes  In 
the  cost  of  operating  a  school  lunch  and  a 
school  breakfast  program  shall  be  reflected 
In  the  reimbursement  rates  listed  In  Senate 
amendment  numbered  5.  (b)  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  adjustment  of  such  re- 
imbursement rates  on  January  1,  1974.  and 
semlannuaUy  thereafter,  (c)  that  such  ad- 
justments shaU  reflect  changes  In  the  series 
for  food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  (d)  that  such  adjustments  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  one-quarter  cent.  The 
adjustment  for  January  1,  1974.  shall  re- 
flect the  change  In  the  series  for  food  away 
from  home  during  the  period  September 
1973  through  November  1973. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows  : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Senate  amendment  numbered  5, 
Insert  the  following :  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe on  July  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  on 
January  1.  of  each  fiscal  year,  semiannual 
adjustments  in  the  national  average  rates 
for  lunches  served  under  section  4  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  special 
assistance  factor  for  the  lunches  served  un- 
der section  1 1  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  and  the  national  average  rates  for  break- 
fasts served  under  section  4  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  that 
shall  reflect  changes  In  the  coet  of  operating 
a  school  lunch  and  breakfast  program  under 
these  Acts,  as  Indicated  by  the  change  In 
the  series  for  food  away  from  home  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Labor:  Provided,  That  the  Initial 
such  adjustment  shall  reflect  the  change  In 
the  series  for  food  away  from  home  during 
the  period  September  1973,  through  Novem- 
ber 1973:  Provided  further,  That  each  sub- 
sequent adjustment  shall  reflect  the  changes 
In  the  series  for  food  away  from  home  for 
the  most  recent  six-month  period  for  which 
such  data  are  available:  Provided  further, 
That  such  adjustments  shall  be  computed 
to  the  nearest  one-foixrth  cent. 

Amendment  Numbered  8:  Under  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  grants  under  section 
17  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1906  (the 
Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  for  preg- 
nant or  lactatlng  w«nen.  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren determined  to  be  at  nutritional  risk) 
to  agencies  of  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups, 
or  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  aa 
well  a«  to  State  agencies  as  provided  under 
•xUttng  law.  The  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House 
oontAlns  no  such  provision.  The  House  re- 


Amendment  Nxjmbered  9:  The  bill  as 
paaaed  by  the  House  amends  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  by  extending 
the  authorization  and  expenditure  level  (sec- 
tkm  33  of  the  Act  of  193S)  of  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  for  pregnant  or 
'•'^•tlng  women  and  children  determined  to 


be  St  nutrttlonal  risk  for  one  additional 
fiscal  year  (the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975 )  at  the  same  level. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  9  also  ex- 
tends such  authorization  for  such  additional 
year,  but  increases  the  level  of  authorization 
and  expenditure  from  $30,000,000  as  con- 
tained In  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House,  to 
a  level  of  M0,000.000. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  9  is  reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  cm 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  frcxn  their  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  6  and  concur 
therein. 

Amendment  Numbered  10:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  10  amends  section  3  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  by  adding  to  the 
requirements  of  that  section  a  mandate  that 
any  school  or  nonprofit  chUd  care  Institution 
shall  receive  the  special  milk  program  on  Its 
request,  and  a  mandate  that  children  who 
qualify  for  free  lunches  under  guidelines  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary  shall  also  be  eligible 
for  free  milk. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  11:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  11  amends  section  14  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act — 

(a)  by  Increasing  the  number  of  members 
on  the  National  Advisory  Council  from  13, 
as  In  existing  law.  to  16,  and 

(b)  by  requiring  that  one  of  the  members 
of  such  CouncU  shall  be  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram supervisor  from  an  urban  school  sys- 
tem and  one  member  of  such  Council  shall 
be  a  school  lunch  program  supervisor  from 
a  rural  school  system. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  12:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  13  amends  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  directs  each  State  educations^  agency 
to  prescribe,  each  fiscal  year.  Income  guide- 
lines to  be  used  during  such  fiscal  year  to 
determine  eligibility  for  reduced-price 
lunches.  Existing  law  provides  that  such 
Income  guidelines  shall  not  be  more  than  50 
percent  above  the  applicable  income  levels  in 
the  Income  poverty  guideline  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  12  provides  that,  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  such  Income  guidelines  may  be 
established  at  not  more  than  75  percent  above 
the  applicable  Income  levels  In  the  Income 
poverty  guideline  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  concurs  there- 
in with  a  technical  amendment  which 
Inserts  "June  30,"  before  '1974"  where  it 
occurs  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  Numbered  13:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  13  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
study  to  determine  If  the  benefits  of  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs 
accrue  to  those  who  are  most  In  need.  The 
Secretary  must  report  his  findings  and  any 
recommendations  to  Congress  by  June  30, 
1974. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

This  amendment  is  reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
their  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  13  and  concur  therein,  with  an 
amendment  and  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  in- 


wrted  by  Senate  amendment  numbered  13, 
insert  the  following; 

COKPUUXXNaiVK    BTCDT    OV    BSMXTTTS    OV 
raOGkAMS 

S«c.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  If  the  benefits 
of  programs  carried  out  xinder  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  NutrlUon  Act 
are  accruing  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble to  all  of  the  nation's  school  children.  In- 
cluding a  study  to  determine  If  thoae  most 
In  need  are  receiving  free  lunches,  and  to 
determine  If  significant  regional  cost  dif- 
ferentials exist  In  Alaska  and  other  States 
so  as  to  require  additional  reimbursement. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  his  findings,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  additional  legislation, 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  June  30,  1974. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  any  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cll  on  Child  Nutrition,  and  Interested  pro- 
fessional organizations  or  individuals  in  the 
field  of  child  care  and  nutrition.  Alternatives 
to  the  present  structure.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  universal  feeding  program, 
shall  be  Included  In  the  study. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  re- 
ferred to  above,  that  this  study  would  deter- 
mine (a)  whether  the  benefits  under  the 
National  School  LunOi  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  are  accruing  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  to  all  of  the  Nation's  school  chllAren, 
(b)  whether  those  children  who  are  moet  in 
need  are  receiving  the  benefits  under  these 
programs,  (c)  the  general  efficiency  of  oper- 
ating these  programs  and  how  waste  that 
might  be  occurring  in  these  programs  might 
be  eliminated  or  minimized,  and  (d)  the  need 
to  recognize  differences  among  regions.  In- 
cluding Alaska,  In  the  costs  of  operating  a 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  program  In  deter- 
mining the  Federal  reimbursement  rates  for 
such  programs  In  such  regions.  The  conferees 
also  Intend  that.  In  carrying  out  such  study, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  consider 
any  recommendations  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  ChUd  Nutrition,  and  Inter- 
ested professional  organizations  or  Individ- 
uals in  the  field  of  child  care  and  nutrition, 
and  shall  consider  alternatives  to  the  present 
structure,  including  the  universal  feeding 
program. 

Amendment  Numbered  14:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  14  sus|>ends  for  fiscal  year 
1974  the  application  of  section  5(d)(2)  of 
Public  Law  81-874  in  determining  the  ellgi- 
bUtty  ot  a  local  educational  agency  to  receive 
Impact  aid  funds.  If  such  agency  Is  located  In 
a  State  which  has  adopted  an  education 
equalization  program  after  June  30,  1972. 

The  bUl  as  passed  by  the  Hoiise  contains  no 
comparable  provision. 

Amendment  numbered  14  is  reported  In 
txAnloal  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  from  the  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  14,  and  conciir  there- 
in, with  a  technical  amendment  to  strike  out 
"as"  from  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Carl  D  PntKiNS, 

LLOTn  Mrrrjs. 

AianiT  H.  Qtnx, 
iXanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  B.  Allxn. 

GcoBoz  McOovmN, 

HtTBcuT    H.    HuMPmrr, 

Mn-TON  R.  you:«o, 

RosnT  DoLC. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  OCTOBER  10,  1973, 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10710, 
TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unatilmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Wednesday,  October  10,  1973,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  biU,  H.R.  10710.  the 
"Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,'  along  with 
any  separate  and/or  minority  views,  if 
any. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested 
this  time  to  address  the  House  in  order  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  this  afternoon 
ordered  favorably  reported  H.R.  10710, 
the  ■Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973."  This  bill 
has  been  developed  after  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  careful  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  over  a 
period  of  many  months.  It  was  ordered 
report^  by  a  very  large  majority  vote  of 
the  committee  of  20  to  5.  We  expect  to 
file  theVommittee  report  on  the  bill  not 
later  than  midnight  next  Wednesday, 
October  lo,  and  it  Is  our  hope  that  we 
will  be  heard  by  the  Rules  Committee 
early  in  the  following  week. 

I  would  Uke  to  advise  the  Membership 
of  the  House  that  I  have  been  author- 
ized and  directed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  request  from  the 
Rules  Committee  a  rule  which  would  be 
closed  except  for  a  separate  motion  to 
strike  Utle  IV  of  the  bill,  which  relates 
to  trade  relations  with  countries  not  en- 
joying most-favored-natlon  treatment, 
and  a  separate  motion  to  strike  title  V 
of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  a  general- 
ized system  of  preferences.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  House  would  want  to 
work  its  will  separately  with  reference 
to  those  two  titles,  which  could  be  sep- 
arable from  the  balance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  do  not  wish  to 
further  delay  the  House  at  this  point,  I 
do  not  wish  to  go  Into  detail  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  but  I  will  simply  make 
one  statement,  aind  that  Is  that  the  bill 
is  a  good  bill,  It  dlfTers  vastly  from  the 
bill  which  was  sent  to  us  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  It  Is  a  bill  which  I  feel  con- 
fident is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  intend  at  a  later  point  tomorrow 
to  explain  in  more  detail  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Rscord  at 
this  point  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill : 
StTMiKAar  or  trx  Tkadb  Raroajif  Act  op  1973 

ThU  major  legislation,  as  It  Is  being 
drafted,  would  provide  the  foundation  for 
the  United  States'  future  trade  relaUons 
with  other  Industrlallaed  countries,  with  de- 
veloping countries  and  with  conununlst 
countries.  The  thrust  of  the  Committee's  ef- 
fort has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  provide 


the  President  adequate  trade  agreement  au- 
thority to  achieve  reciprocal  reductions  of 
both  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers,  within 
Constitutional  limits  and  subject  to  cloeer 
Congressional  surveUlance.  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  workers.  Industries,  farmers,  con- 
sumers and  others,  Including  provision  to 
assure  th«t  their  views  wUl  be  beard  and 
fuUy  considered  In  aU  government  decision- 
making machinery  on  trade  matters. 

A  new  bill,  embodying  the  Committee's  de- 
cisions. wUl  be  Introduced  later  this  week 
when  the  Committee  wlU  meet  to  consider 
ordering  it  reported. 

The  major  points  of  each  of  the  five  titles 
are  summarized  below. 

TirUS    I — NXCOTIA'TINC    AKD    OTHXa    ATTTHOarrT 

Title  I  contains  the  basic  authorities,  sub- 
ject to  clearly  defined  limitations,  for  the 
President  to  enter  Into  both  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barrier  negotiations.  The  President  Is 
provided  authority  for  a  period  of  five  years 
to  change  tariffs,  within  certain  limits,  pur- 
suant to  mutually  beneficial  trade  agree- 
ments. The  President  would  be  authorized 
(a)  to  eliminate  tariffs  completely  where 
existing  duties  are  5  percent  or  less;  (b)  to 
reduce  tariffs  by  60  percent  where  existing 
rates  of  duty  are  l>etween  5  and  25  percent; 
and  (c)  to  reduce  duties  by  76  percent  where 
existing  duties  exceed  35  percent.  In  the  last 
case,  duties  cannot  be  reduced  below  10  per- 
cent. In  general,  duty  reductions  wUl  be 
phased  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years,  but  not  more  than  15  years  after  the 
initial  proclamation  date. 

The  blU  provides  a  mechanism  for  Imple- 
menting international  trade  agreements 
which  may  affect  domestic  laws.  It  estab- 
lishes a  new  procedure  under  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  Implement  International  agree- 
ments on  non -tariff  barriers  and  other  dis- 
tortions of  International  trade  If  he  notifies 
the  Congress  90  days  before  entering  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  If  neither  House  of 
Congress  by  privileged  reeolution  disapprovea 
by  a  simple  majcwlty  the  agreement  within 
another  90  days  after  submission. 

The  President  Is  directed  to  promote  the 
development  of  an  open,  non-dlscrlminatory 
fair  world  trading  system  through  the  re- 
vision and  reform  of  International  trading 
rules  Including  the  revision  of  specific  nilee 
in  the  GATT. 

The  President  Is  given  a  carefuUy  defined 
authority  to  deal  with  balance  of  payments 
deficits  on  an  emergency  basis  whereby  he 
can  Impose  import  surcharges  up  to  15  per- 
cent ad  valorem  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
160  days.  Any  extension  of  such  action  be- 
yond that  time  must  be  leglalated  by  the 
Congress. 

The  President  Is  also  authorlBed  to  reduce 
tariffs  and  other  Import  restrictions  within 
defined  limits  In  the  case  of  a  persistent 
balance  of  payments  surplus.  These  balance 
of  payments  authorities  are  to  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  relevant  Inter- 
national monetary  reform  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  becomes  a  party. 

To  assist  In  meeting  the  problem  of  In- 
flation, the  President  would  be  authorized, 
under  certain  guidelines,  to  temporarily  re- 
duce or  suspend  the  rates  of  duty  as  weU  as 
temporarily  liberalize  quantitative  Import 
reetrictlcns  on  articles  whose  supplies  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Limited  trade  agreement  authority  also 
Is  provided  to  enable  the  President  to  grant 
tariff  compensation  when  actions  are  taken 
to  increase  United  States'  duties  or  impose 
other  Import  restrictions.  Further  limited 
authority  Is  provided  the  President  to  re- 
negotiate duties,  terminate  trade  agreement 
proclamations,   and   withdraw   concessions. 

Tighter  procedures  on  reporting  by  the 
President  in  regard  to  natlona!  security  de- 
terminations and  closer  Congressional  mon- 


itoring in  national  eecurlty  trade  matters 
are  established. 

Detailed  procedxires  are  established  for 
hearings  and  advice  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  conduct  of  trade  negotiations, 
aas\irlng  participation  by  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  including  consumers  and  produc- 
ing interests. 

The  blU  would  establish  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions and  specify  Its  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  trade  matters. 

Finally  in  this  title,  provision  is  made  for 
close  and  continuing  oversight  by  and  con- 
sultations with  the  Congress  during  the 
negotiations.  Congressional  advisors  to  the 
negotiations  and  other  trade  conferences 
are  provided. 

TTTLK  n — azLixr  rmon  iNjiniT  causkd  bt 
nrpoax  compxtttion 

Title  n  makes  major  changes  providing 
greater  accessibility  of  industries  and  work- 
ers seriously  injured  by  import  competition 
to  either  temporary  protection  from  imports 
or  adjustment  assistance,  or  a  combination 
of  both.  In  the  future  it  wlU  be  sufficient 
for  those  affected  to  establish  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  Imports  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  injury  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Commission  finding  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  President  may  grant  temporary 
import  relief.  The  bill  establishes  an  order 
of  preferences  which  encourages  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  tariff  Increases  rather  than  quan- 
titative restrictions  when  he  grants  Import 
relief.  Tighter  time  limits  are  imposed  m 
order  to  assume  efficient  and  timely  de- 
cisions. 

Access  to  adjustment  assistance  is  made 
easier  through  more  liberal  criteria  and  sim- 
plified and  quicker  procedures. 

Workers  would  be  entitled  to  up  to  fiS 
weeks  of  cash  aUowances.  Weekly  cash  aUow- 
ances  are  Increased  to  70  percent  of  a  work- 
er's average  weekly  wage  for  the  first  26 
weeks  of  entitlement.  For  the  second  26  weeks 
of  entitlement,  a  worker  would  receive  a 
benefit  equal  to  66  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  as  under  present  law.  Maximum 
weekly  cash  allowances  are  increased  from 
65  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  manufacturing  (from  an  esti- 
mated $111  to  »170  In  1974).  Older  workers 
may  receive  up  to  13  additional  weeks  and 
workers  in  training  may  receive  up  to  36 
additional  weeks  if  needed  to  complete  an 
approved  training  program.  In  addition, 
workers  may  receive  training  on  a  priority 
basis,  employment  placement,  oounaeltng. 
testing,  and  other  supportive  services  and 
relocation  benefits.  For  the  first  time,  trade- 
impacted  workers  may  receive  expenses  to 
assist  them  search  tot  a  Job  when  suitable 
local  employment  Is  not  readUy  available. 
The  program  will  be  financed  through  a  trust 
fund  out  of  customs  revenues. 

The  legislation  also  establishes  a  program 
of  adjustment  assistance  for  Import -affected 
firms  which  do  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  the  capital  market.  This  program  includes 
both  technical  assistance  and,  when  the  ad- 
justment program  of  a  particular  firm  Is 
determined  to  be  eligible,  financial  assistance 
up  to  (1  mUllon  In  direct  loans  and  $3  minton 
In  government-guaranteed  loans. 

The  legislation  establishes  machinery  for 
coordinating  within  the  different  parts  of 
the  execytlve  branch  programs  that  would 
contribute  to  effective  adjustment  asalstanoe 
as  welKas  Insuring  that  studies  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  regard  to  import  relief  and 
studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the 
feasibUity  of  adjustntent  assistance  become 
available  to  the  President  ao  that  be  can 
decide  on  actions  which  will  assist  the  import 
Impacted  Industries  and  workers  effectively 
but  with  a  mlnlmvim  cost  to  the  economy  as 
a  wbott. 
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TTTUt  HI BKT.TXT  FROM  TTMTAIX  TSAOE  PSACTICKS 

Title  m  revises  three  provlslona  dealing 
with  xinfalr  trade  practices. 

Cbapt«r  1  revises  and  expands  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  take  action  against  for- 
eign coxintrles  which  maintain  unjustifiable 
or  unreasonable  Import  restrictions  and  other 
policies  which  burden,  restrict  or  discrim- 
inate against  United  States'  exports.  How- 
ever, the  President  is  required  to  give  prior 
notice  to  the  public  of  the  foreign  action 
and  the  products  on  which  he  Intends  to 
retaliate  and  hold  hearings  In  which  all  In- 
terested parties  may  present  their  views  be- 
fore he  uses  his  authority. 

Further,  the  President  is  authorized,  under 
certain  defined  conditions,  to  act  against 
countries  subsidizing  their  exports  into  the 
United  States.  AU  actions  by  the  President 
under  this  authority  are  subject  to  a  con- 
gressional veto. 

Chapter  2  amends  the  Antldxunplng  Act  of 
1921  by  placing  time  limitations  on  investi- 
gations and  withholding  of  appraisement  as 
well  as  providing  for  hearings.  Criteria  for 
handling  complaints  on  Imports  from  state- 
controlled  econonUes  are  also  provided. 

Chapter  3  contains  major  amendments  to 
the  countervailing  duty  law  including  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  reach  a  final  determination  within 
12  months  after  the  question  as  to  whether 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  subject  to 
foreign  bounty  or  grant.  Duty-free  Imports 
will  become  subject  to  countervailing  duties 
for  the  first  time,  subject  to  the  finding  of  a 
bounty  or  grant  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  and  a  subsequent  finding  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  such  imports  are 
causing  Injury  to  domestic  Industry.  The 
provisions  will  assure  that  domestic  produc- 
ers have  the  right  to  judicial  review  of  nega- 
tive determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry.  Finally,  the  bill  will  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  choose 
not  to  impose  countervailing  duties  If  he 
finds  that  such  action  would  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  trade  negotiations  contemplated 
under  the  bill. 

TTTLi:  IV — THAOE  RELATIONS  WITH  COUNTKIXB 
NOT  ENJOYING  NONDlSCBTMINATOaY  TSXAT- 
ItlNT 

Title  IV  responds  to  the  President's  request 
for  authority  to  extend  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
(mo6t-favored-natlon)  tariff  treatment  to 
Imports  from  countries  which  currently  are 
subject  to  the  higher  statutory  rates  of  duty, 
as  distinguished  from  the  lower  trade  agree- 
ment rates  conferred  on  Imports  from  all 
other  countries.  These  higher  rates  apply  to 
all  the  communist  countrlw  except  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  As  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  the  President  can  use  his 
authority  in  the  context  of  negotiated  bi- 
lateral commercial  agreements  only  If  certain 
conditions  are  met.  Including  safeguards 
against  market-disrupting  imports  apd  safe- 
gxiards  and  assurances  lor  the  protection  of 
Industrial  rights  and  processes,  including 
patent  and  copyright  matters.  Finally,  the 
President's  action  is  subject  to  his  finding 
that  such  countries  recognize  the  right  of 
emigration.  These  commercial  agreements 
will  t>e  for  no  longer  than  3  years  ^■•».  in 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  emigration  condi- 
tion, there  must  be  periodic  reports  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  tuid  the  Congress 
retains  the  right  for  either  House  to  veto  a 
grant  (or  continuation)  of  non-discrimina- 
tory Urlff  treatment.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  considerations  that  the  President  may 
take  Into  account  In  using  this  authority  and 
In  negotiating  the  bilateral  commercial 
agreements. 

Tm.1    V — CEXCXALIZZD   STSTTM    OF 

ptzyrxnrczs 

Title  V  provides  authority  to  the  President 
for  10  years  to  participate  with  other  devel- 
oped countries  in  granting  generalized  tariff 
preferences    on    imports    of    semi-manufac- 


tures, manufactures  and  selected  other  prod- 
ucts from  developing  countries.  Those  duty- 
free preferences  would  terminate  on  imports 
of  an  article  from  a  particular  developing 
country  which  supplies  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  United  States  Im- 
ports or  S25  million  of  the  article  to  the 
United  States  during  a  representative  an- 
nual period.  Preferential  treatment  will  not 
apply  to  an  article  on  which  Import  relief 
measures  are  tn  effect.  Developing  countries 
Which  do  not  undertake  to  eliminate  pref- 
erences that  discriminate  against  United 
States'  exports  (that  Is,  preferences  to  other 
developed  countries)  before  January  l,  1976, 
and  developing  countries  which  do  not  re- 
ceive non-dlscrlmlnatory  ( most-f  avored- 
hatlon)  treatment  are  not  eligible  for  pref- 
erences. 


REPORT  ON  COMPARABILITY  AD- 
JUSTMENT FOR  FEDERAL  STATU- 
TORY PAY  SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93- 
162) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  I  hereby  report  on  the  compa- 
rability adjustment  I  am  ordering  for 
the  Federal  statutory  pay  systems  in  Oc- 
tober 1973. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, who  serve  jointly  as  my  agent  for 
Federal  pay,  have  recommended  a  4.77 
percent  .average  increase  In  Federal 
statutory  pay  rates — a  figure  arrived  at 
by  computing  comparability  using  a  new 
computation  method  which  will  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
new  method  compares  actual  average 
salaries  in  the  private  and  Federal  sec- 
tors Instead  of  assuming,  as  the  former 
system  did,  that  the  4th  rate  of  each 
grade  represented  the  Federal  average. 
This  change  follows  recommendationa 
made  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay. 

Since  the  effect  of  the  new  method  Is 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  size  of  the  pay 
adjustment  from  the  5.47  percent  that 
would  have  taken  effect  under  the  old 
computation  method,  the  FSderal  Em- 
ployee Pay  Council  and  other  Federal 
employee  organizations  are  imderstand- 
ably  opposed  to  its  introduction  at  tills 
time.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Pay,  however,  agrees  with  my  agent 
that  a  change  is  necessary  and  has  en- 
dorsed the  new  method,  although  the 
committee  did  recommend  that  It  be  In- 
troduced next  year. 

In  reaching  a  final  decision  on  the  ap- 
propriate comparability  adjustment.  I 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  all 
of  these  views.  My  agent  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  are  not  In  disagree- 
ment on  whether  to  adopt  the  more  pre- 
cise way  of  determining  comparability, 
only  on  wfieii.  The  Advisory  Committee's 
recommendation  to  begin  the  change  in 


1974  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  current  Increase  would  not  occur 
until  the  final  month  of  1973.  This  as- 
sumption no  longer  holds,  and  I  have 
decided  that  we  should  move  now  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  accurate  method, 
making  the  transition  gradually  over  a 
3-year  period  to  avoid  undue  hard- 
ship to  employees  by  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  system.  Based  on  that  decision. 
I  have  concluded  that  an  average  In- 
crease of  4.77  percent  in  the  pay  rates 
of  the  statutory  pay  systems  is  the  ap- 
propriate comparability  adjustment. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  re- 
ports of  my  agent  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  I  have  promulgated  to  put 
this  pay  increase  Into  effect.  Also  en- 
closed is  an  Executive  order  adjusting 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  as  required  by  section  8  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-207  (81  Stat.  654). 

RicHAHD  Nixon. 

The  Wnm!  House.  October  3,  1973. 


BIO  CYPRESS  NATIONAL  RESERVE. 
FLA. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  565  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  565 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  t>e  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJL 
10088)  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pkppir)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (l.'.r.  Del  Clawson)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  565 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  10088.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

H.R.  10088  defines  the  area  of  the  pre- 
serve as  to  include  570.000  acres  of  land 
and  water — approximately  522.000  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  and  48.000  acres  of 
publicly  held  lands.  The  bill  allows  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  within  the  pre- 
serve In  accordance  with  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral laws. 

H.R.  10088  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  1116,000,000  for  land  acquisition.  I  am 
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very  much  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
State  of  Florida  has  sigreed  to  donate 
lands  and  or  funds  eauivalent  to  $40  mil- 
lion towEO-d  this  great  project.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  $900,000  for  develop- 
ment costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  the 
preserve  will  protect  a  significant  portion 
of  the  Big  Cypress  watershed,  which  is 
one  of  the  unique  watersheds  in  bH  the 
Nation,  and  mdeed  in  all  the  world,  and 
which  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  the  only  tropi- 
cal national  park  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  course  one  of  Florida's  and  one  of 
America's  greatest  natural  resoiirces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  conclude 
my  remarks  without  deserved  words  of 
commendation  and  appreciation  for  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Haley  )  and  his  committee, 
for  having  laboriously  and  painstakingly 
and  wisely  worked  out  this  rather  com- 
plicated biU  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
immensely  the  national  Interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  fair  to  the  private  in- 
terests that  are  involved  in  the  ownership 
of  lands  in  the  area.  This  is  a  great  proj- 
ect, and  one  that  will  make  possible  some 
significant  advances  in  national  conser- 
vation In  which  the  people  of  our  country 
are  very  much  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  565  m  order  that  the 
House  may  consider  and  I  hop>e  favor- 
ably adopt  H.R.  10088. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  House  Resolution  565 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10088.  establishing  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, under  sm  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  K.R.  10088  is 
to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  in  southern  Florida.  The  pro- 
posed preserve  Includes  570.000  acres  of 
land,  522.000  of  which  is  privately  owned 
and  48.000  of  which  Is  publicly  owned. 

The  committee  report  indicates  the 
Big  Cypress  watershed  Is  important  to 
the  survival  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
E\'erglades  National  Park.  The  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp  accoimts  for  about  56  per- 
cent of  the  water  entering  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  the  outside. 
In  addition,  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  Is 
Important  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary  and 
as  a  botanical  preserve.  It  is  envisioned 
that  the  area  will  also  offer  many  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  to  the 
visiting  public. 

The  total  land  acquisition  cost  of  this 
project  is  estimated  at  $156,000,000  of 
which  the  State  of  Florida  has  agreed  to 
donate  $40,000,000  In  land  and  funds. 
This  leaves  a  total  land  acquisition  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  $116,000,- 
000.  Since  land  values  are  rising  In  the 
area.  It  Is  anticipated  that  delay  will  In- 
crease the  cost.  Envelopment  costs  will 
be  nominal  and  are  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill  to  no  more  than  $900,000. 
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The  committee  report  contains  two 
letters  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, recommending  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  Preserve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  10088)  to  establish  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK    COMMITTKK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H H.  10088.  with  Mr. 
Dent  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed   with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  come  before  the  House  in  supiMrt  of 
H.R.  10088 — a  bill  to  establish  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

BACKCaoUND 

As  everyone  knows  much  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Watershed  is  located  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  E^rerglades  Na- 
tional Park.  During  the  wet  season,  much 
of  this  massive  area  is  flooded,  but  as  the 
drier  months  approach  the  water  drains 
slowly  toward  the  sea.  This  natural  proc- 
ess controls  the  ecology  of  the  entire 
region  and  anything  that  alters  the  flow 
results  in  significant  changes  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

Naturally,  this  water  Is  important  to 
the  Everglades  Natlonsd  Park,  since  56 
percent  of  the  water  entering  the  park 
from  outside  Its  boundaries  comes  from 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  Not  only  Is  the 
volume  of  water  important,  but  the  qual- 
ity and  method  of  delivery  are  equally 
critical  to  the  survival  of  the  Nation's 
most  famous  subtropical  environment. 

I  could  speak  at  some  length  about  the 
importance  of  preserving  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed, 
but  to  conserve  time  I  will  say  only  that 
this  area  is  critically  important  to  all  of 
southern  Florida.  In  addition,  the  In- 


herent natural  values  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  proposed  Big  Cypress  Pre- 
serve merit  national  recognition  and  pro- 
tection. 

PKOViatONS  or  tux  UCCISLJiTJOM 

If  exacted  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, H.R.  10088  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  preserve  contain- 
ing 570,000  acres  of  the  most  important 
remaining  undeveloped  portion  of  the 
Big  CJypress  Watershed. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  title  to 
all  of  the  privately  owned  property  in  the 
preserve,  except  residential  properties  of 
3  acres  or  less,  would  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States.  The  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  it  is  in  the  t>est  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  to  acquire  control  over 
this  area  immediately  and  we  also  feel  It 
is  only  fair  to  assure  the  landowners  that 
they  will  receive  prompt,  full,  and  fair 
compensation  for  any  Interests  taken. 
One  of  the  major  concerns  expressed  by 
landowners  is  that  their  property  will  be 
effectively  taken,  but  that  they  might  not 
be  compensated  for  10  or  20  years.  As 
written,  H.R.  10088  gives  them  a  right  to 
secure  just  compensation  through  the 
judicial  process. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  H.R.  10088  contains 
many  of  the  usual  safeguards  for  areas 
of  this  kind.  It  explicitly  provides  that 
the  area  shall  be  managed  in  perpetuity 
as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 
Like  recreational  units.  It  provides  for 
continued  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
in  the  preserve  subject  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  and  reasonable  regulations  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary.  ITie  bill 
protects  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  have  used  portions  of  this  area  over 
the  years  to  continue  to  himt  and  fish  in 
the  area  and  to  continue  providing  the 
visitor  services  which  they  now  provide. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  review 
of  the  entire  area  for  possible  future  des- 
ignation as  "wilderness"  by  the  Congress 
and  it  contains  the  usual  limitation  on 
appropriations. 

COST 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
the  Ismd  acquisition  costs  in  this  sipea 
could  require  an  investment  of  $156  mil- 
lion if  the  program  is  spread  over  a  10- 
year  period.  Naturally-,  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking,  and  it  is  one  which  the 
National  Parks  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Interior  Committee  reviewed  care- 
fully. Before  recommending  the  legisla- 
tion, we  attempted  to  develop  the  legisla- 
tion to  assure  the  protection  of  this  area 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  provisions  of  the  bill  ab- 
solutely require  the  complete  donation  of 
the  State  lands  and  any  portion  of  the 
$40  million  which  it  has  dedicated  to  this 
project,  before  any  Federal  funds  can  be 
expended.  This  immediately  reduces  the 
land  acquisition  costs  to  $116  million — 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  bill. 

Other  State  actions  which  declared  the 
presene  as  an  '  sirea  of  critical  State 
concern"  and  suggest  that  the  routing 
of  a  limited  access  highway  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  preserve  should  re- 
duce speculation  in  lands  in  the  are* 
while  this  legislation  is  under  considera- 
tion. In  addition,  the  bill  contains  seT- 
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eral  provisions,  including  a  legislative 
taking  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
Redwoods  legislation,  which  are  designed 
to  cut  Federal  land  acquisition  costs. 
While  we  cannot  predict  what  the  home- 
owners might  do,  some  savings  could  be 
effected  if  they  retain  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  their  residential  proper- 
ties under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
other  landowners  may  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  utilize  their 
lands  in  a  manner  ccmpatlble  with  the 
preserve  so  that  title  can  be  revested  In 
them;  thus,  further  reducing  the  costs. 

In  short,  the  bill  contains  many  Inno- 
vations which  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
cost  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  so  that 
I  personally  believe  that  the  actual  out- 
lays will  be  for  less  than  $116  million 
which  the  bill  authorizes. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  all  of  the 
land  acquisition  costs  will  be  paid  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation 
fxmd — the  fund  created  by  Congress  to 
underwrite  projects  of  this  kind.  The 
present  level  of  the  fimd  is  adequate  to 
absorb  this  cost  and  still  meet  many  of 
the  other  commitments  which  we  have 
undertaken  if  it  is  fully  utilized. 

CONCLtrslOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  States  have  been  as 
cooperative  in  preserving  their  natural 
heritage  as  the  State  of  Florida.  In  1934. 
it  donated  900.000  acres  of  land  to  the 
United  States  for  the  creation  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  In  addition  it 
gave  %2  million  to  acquire  lands  in  the 
park  and  was  instnmiental  in  securing 
the  donation  of  an  additional  35.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  park.  WhUe  some 
Federal  funds  have  been  utilized  at  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  I  think  that 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  value  Florida's 
contribution  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  this 
outstanding  area  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  State  of  Florida  has  again 
assimied  a  significant  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preserving  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Big  Cyprus  watershed. 
By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved 
by  the  Governor.  It  has  placed  the  area 
under  strict  environmental  controls  by 
declaring  it  an  "area  of  critical  State 
concern."  In  addition.  It  has  authorized 
and  made  available  $40  million  in  cash 
to  acquire  lands  within  the  preserve. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  State  legislation, 
the  State  lands,  together  with  any  ac- 
quired lands,  may  be  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional preserve  and  any  portion  of  the 
$40  million  that  remains  unencumbered 
may  also  be  donated  If  the  national  pre- 
serve is  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  other 
State  that  has  made  a  commitment  of 
this  magnitude  to  preserve  an  area  of 
this  kind.  Naturally,  I  am  proud  that 
Florida  has  taken  this  action  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  this  great  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  State  which  I  help  to  represent  in 
this  Chamber. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  H.R.  10088  which 
I,  along  with  the  entire  Florida  delega- 
tion and  many  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  co- 
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sponsored.  This  proposal  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  people,  but  I 
want  to  thank  my  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Tatlob),  and  his  ranking 
counterpart  (Mr.  SKUBrrz),  and  my 
ranking  minority  counterpart  (Mr.  Bay- 
lor) for  their  Interest  in,  and  attention 
to,  this  legislation.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men contributed  to  the  development  of 
this  legislation  which  I  believe  will  as- 
sure the  preservation  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  imlque  ecosystems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Taixok,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  worked  very  hard 
on  this  legislation  and  wanted  to  be  here 
to  support  it  on  the  House  floor.  Due  to 
a  death  in  his  family,  he  is  necessarily 
absent  at  this  time,  but  he  asked  me  to 
advise  the  House  of  his  strong  support 
for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10088  and  to 
ask  to  have  his  statement  for  the  bill  In- 
serted in  the  Record  following  mine,  and 
at  the  appropriate  time  In  the  House  I 
will  seek  that  permission. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  come  before  your  committee 
in  support  of  H.R.  10088 — a  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

PROVISIONS  or  H.R.  100B8 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  avoid 
repeating  what  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  already  told  you  and  con- 
centrate on  explaining  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  new  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System — to  be 
known  as  the  Big  Cypress  National  Re- 
serve—will be  established.  As  presently 
conceived.  It  will  Include  a  total  of  570,- 
000  acres  of  land— including  522.000 
acres  of  privately  owned  property.  The 
remaining  48,000  acres  are  in  public  own- 
ership and  would  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation or  transfer.  I  hasten  to  add,  that 
we  were  told  that  the  boundaries  involved 
were  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  the  inclu- 
sion of  any  Indian  reservation  lands. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  lands  are  in 
private  ownership,  the  committee  had  to 
consider  how  it  could  best  assure  the 
completion  of  the  acquisition  program  at 
the  most  reasonable  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the 
rights  of  the  landowners  to  full  and  fair 
compensation  for  any  interests  taken. 
After  considering  the  alternatives,  the 
committee  agreed  that  the  most  suitable 
solution  was  to  provide  for  a  legislative 
taking.  By  utilizing  this  procedure,  title 
to  nearly  all  of  the  privately  held  lands 
will  pass  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor execute  an  agreement  to  assure 
the  donation  of  all  State  lands  and  the 
remaining  unencumbered  portion  of  the 
$40  million  which  it  has  committed  to 
acquiring  lands  in  the  area.  The  land- 
owners are,  of  course,  entitled  to  just 
compensation  for  any  lands  taken  and 
the  bill  provides  that  the  local  UJS.  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine what  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  should  be.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
these  awards  will  be  satisfied  by  pay- 
ments made  from  appropriations  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 


The  bill  expressly  exempts  from  the 
legislative  taking  residential  properties. 
Including  up  to  3  acres  of  laud.  While 
there  are  thousands  of  landowners  In 
this  area,  only  a  small  percentage  have 
actually  constructed  homes  and  live  In 
the  region.  For  those  who  constructed 
their  homes  prior  to  November  23,  1971, 
the  bill  establishes  a  right  to  continue  to 
use  and  occupy  their  homes  for  a  period 
of  25-rears  or  their  lifetime,  as  they  elect. 
If  they  elect  to  retain  an  interest,  they 
are  paid  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property,  less  the  value  of  the  right  re- 
tained. Of  course,  anyone  who  does  not 
elect  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy or  is  not  entitled  to  retain  such 
an  Interest  must  be  compensated  for  the 
full  value  of  their  property  as  of  the  time 
of  the  taking. 

Becaiise  of  the  national  significance  of 
this  area  and  because  of  its  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  the  committee  wrote  into  the  bill 
an  express  provision  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  the  area  as  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System.  It  was  felt 
that  the  legislation  should  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  this  area  is  to  be  admin- 
istered and  managed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  perpetuity. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibility,  the 
Secretary  is  to  continue  to  permit  hunt- 
ing. Ashing  and  trapphig  In  the  area  in 
accordance  with  State  and  Federal  law, 
but  he  may  estabUsh  reasonable  regula- 
tions governing  such  activities.  The  bill 
specifically  protects  the  traditional  hunt- 
ing. Ashing  and  ceremonial  use  of  the 
area  by  members  of  Mlccosukee  and 
Seminole  Indian  tribes,  but  it  does  allow 
the  Secretary  to  estabUsh  reasonable 
regulations  concerning  such  uses  and,  in 
the  event  that  a  species  is  determined  to 
be  rare  or  otherwise  endangered,  to  pro- 
hibit activities  which  might  adversely  af- 
fect their  continued  existence. 

The  bill  also  assures  individual  tribal 
members  who  presently  provide  visitor 
services  within  the  area  a  right  of  first 
refusal  on  any  contracts  to  continue  to 
provide  such  services  In  the  future.  Inso- 
far as  new  visitor  services  are  concerned 
the  Secretary  is  permitted  to  award  such 
contracts  to  the  person  or  organization 
which  he  deems  can  best  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic need.  If  all  potential  concessioners  are 
equally  qualified,  then  most  people  seem 
to  agree  that  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  local  tribal  groups.  The  principal 
objective  however,  must  be  to  select  the 
best  qualified  individual  or  organization 
to  provide  the  service. 

H.R.  10088  provides  for  a  review  of  this 
entire  area  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  to  determine  which  parts, 
if  any,  the  Congress  might  consider  for 
possible  wilderness  designation. 

OTBONO    8UPPOBT    rO«    ACTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  indicated,  an  important  share  of 
the  cost  of  this  project  is  being  assumed 
by  the  State  of  Florida.  Together  with 
the  $40  million  which  it  has  made  avail- 
able, we  believe  that  $116  million  should 
be  ample  to  complete  the  acquisition 
program.  This  willingness  on  the  part 
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of  the  State  of  Florida  Is  strong  evidence 
of  Its  support  for  this  legislation.  Under 
the  State  Act,  Florida  can  donate  to  the 
United  States  any  lands  which  It  owns 
or  acquires,  as  well  as  any  portion  of  the 
$40  million  which  it  has  made  available 
for  this  purpose  which  remains  uncom- 
mitted. These  donated  monies  should  be 
inunediately  available  to  proceed  with 
the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  preserve. 
Not  only  has  the  State  Indicated  its 
strong  support  for  legislation  to  preserve 
this  area,  but  It  has  strong  support  at 
all  levels  of  government.  The  adminis- 
tration has  made  this  area  Its  number 
one  priority  in  the  field  of  new  outdoor 
areas.  E>ery  Member  of  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  has  cosponsored  it 
and  many  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee in  strong  support  of  legislation.  In 
addition,  it  enjoys  broad  support  from 
conservation  and  environmental  groups 
as  well  as  from  Individual  citizens 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

LANDOWKKRS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Hil.  10088  goes  as  far 
as  any  bill  in  recent  years  to  give  land- 
owners equitable  consideration.  While 
the  legislative  taking  has  the  effect  of 
immediately  shifting  title  to  the  United 
States,  it  assures  landowners  that  they 
will  be  entitled  to  Just  compensation 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from 
funds  appropriated  from  the  Lsind  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  bureaucratic  organization 
to  drag  its  feet  after  the  authorization 
is  approved,  it  permits  the  owner  to  get 
into  court  and  secure  a  judgment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  protects 
the  homeowner  who  wants  to  continue  to 
use  and  occupy  his  dwelling  pl&ce  by 
exempting  improved  residential  proper- 
ties from  the  legislative  taking  and  by 
allowing  such  owners  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  period  of  25 
years  or  a  lifetime.  Naturally  «uiy  prop- 
erty acquired  will  be  purchased,  unless 
donated,  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  and  any  improvements  on  it  as  of 
the  time  that  title  transfers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10088 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  with  the  own- 
er's consent,  to  revest  title  to  any  lands 
where  he  feels  that  the  full  fee  title  is 
not  needed  to  acccxnpllsh  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation.  In  making  such  a  re- 
vestment,  the  Secretary  must  restrict 
the  use  of  the  land  to  assure  its  use  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  the  pvuposes 
of  this  legislation,  but  he  may  permit 
former  owners  to  retain  the  use  of  the 
land  in  conformity  with  such  restric- 
tions in  perpetuity.  These  restrictions 
will  of  course,  run  with  the  title  to  the 
land  and  will  be  equally  applicable  to 
any  subsequent  heirs  or  assignees. 

By  utilizing  this  new  device,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  Secretary  can  suc- 
cessfully preserve  and  protect  the  hydro- 
logic,  natural,  and  en\irormiental  values 
of  a  large  portion  of  this  area  without 
significantly  disrupting  the  status  quo. 
By  revesting  title  with  conditions,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Federal  land  acqui- 
sition costs  could  be  substantially 
reduced. 


COMCLUSIOir 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has 
been  carefoQy  drafted.  Some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  have  visited 
the  area  and  heard  arguments  on  all 
sides  of  the  issue  both  in  the  field  and 
in  Washington.  In  reaching  our  conclu- 
sion, we  tried  to  be  as  fair  as  possible 
to  the  landowners  Involved  and  yet  as- 
siire  the  American  people  that  this  area 
will  be  preserved  forever.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  subcommittee  without  any 
opposition,  and  the  same  strong  support 
was  given  it  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my 
chairman  (Mr.  Halit)  and  his  col- 
leagues, from  Florida,  in  supporting  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  10088  and  I  urge  its 
approval  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HM.  10088,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  in  the  State  of  Florida.  One  of 
my  first  acts  in  the  93d  Congress  was  to 
cosponsor,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Florida  delegation,  H.R.  46,  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Fresh  Water  Reserve.  On 
May  10,  1973,  I  testified  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  delight- 
ed that  the  committee  has  reported  this 
constructive  new  legislation  to  the  House, 
and  was  proud  to  serve  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  10088  upon  its  Introduction  on 
September  6. 

The  Big  Cypress  watershed  is  a  vital 
natural  resource  that  must  be  preserved 
not  only  for  its  own  rare  beauty,  vegeta- 
tion, and  wildlife,  but  also  because  It 
supplies  much  of  the  high  quality  fresh 
water  flovrtng  into  Everglades  National 
Park  from  the  north.  Passage  of  HJl. 
10088  will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  pre- 
serving a  unique  ecological  system  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  and  also 
protecting  the  water  supply  of  the  mag- 
nificent Everglades  National  Park. 

Let  us  look  at  the  many  assets  of  the 
Big  Cypress  watershed.  It  is  a  2,450 
squsu^  mile  wilderness  area  of  marsh  and 
lowland  forest  containing  several  major 
strands  covered  with  the  cjrpress  which 
gives  the  area  its  name.  The  Faka- 
hatchee  strand,  for  example,  is  a  major 
slough  draining  the  southwestern  Big 
CJypress:  it  contains  rare  growth  of  cy- 
press suid  royal  palm,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  imusual  and  beautiful 
strands  in  the  world. 

Nearly  every  wildlife  species  native  to 
semitropical  Florida  can  be  foimd  in  Big 
Cj'press.  Seventeen  species  found  in  the 
area  are  designated  as  rare,  endangered, 
or  threatened  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  These  Include  the  American  al- 
ligator. Florida  panther.  Everglades 
mink,  mangrove  fox  squirrel,  wood  stork, 
and  roseate  spoonbill.  Likewise  the  plant 
life  of  the  swamp  is  abundtuit  and  often 
unique.  Seven  species  of  orchids  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  grow  in  the 
Fakahatchee  strand  ix)rtion  of  the 
swamp. 

The  proposed  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  is  a  900-square  mile  microcosm 


of  the  original  watershed,  containing 
most  of  the  features  of  the  larger  area 
but  as  yet  remaining  mostly  undevel- 
oped. But  encroaching  development  from 
all  sides  threatens  the  delicate  ecosys- 
tem. Residential  growth  Is  moving  east- 
ward from  the  Naples  area  toward  the 
Fakahatchee  strand.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  watershed  has  been  exten- 
sively cleared  and  drained  by  truck  farm- 
ers and  cattlemen.  C<mtinued  residential 
and  agricultural  development  would  alter 
the  Important  drainage  pnttems  and 
pollute  the  water  supply  of  both  Big 
Cypress  and  the  Everglades  National 
Park. 

The  Big  CTypress  watershed  is  also  an 
Important  source  of  domestic  fresh  water 
for  Florida's  southwest  coastal  cities;  if 
development  were  permitted  and  the 
watershed  drained.  Collier  County  and 
surrounding  areas  would  not  have  an 
available  water  supply.  In  addition,  cre- 
ation of  the  preserve  will  save  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  Mlccosukee  and  Sem- 
inole Indians  who  have  inhabited  the 
region  for  centuries. 

H.R.  10088  establishes  a  new  concept 
In  wilderness  preservation — the  national 
preserve.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
watershed  area  would  be  protected  from 
further  development  which  could  harm 
its  ecosystems.  However,  existing  prop- 
erty owners  could  retain  their  interests 
and  residence  up  to  25  years;  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  would  be  permitted 
within  the  preserve  so  long  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  ecology. 
*»  The  people  of  Florida  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  protect  Big  Cy- 
press by  allocating  $40  million  In  State 
fimds  to  sissist  the  Federal  Government 
in  land  acquisition.  This  offer  was  con- 
tingent upon  congressional  passage  of 
the  preserve  legislation  and  authorization 
of  Federal  fimds  for  land  acquisition. 
Failure  to  approve  HJl.  10088  could  spell 
the  destruction  of  Everglades  National 
Park  as  well  as  Big  Cjrpress. 

I  lU'ge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  vote 
in  support  of  H.R.  10088  and  protection 
of  an  important  segment  of  America's 
environmental  heritage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  strong  support  of  this  bill, 
HJl.  10088.  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Joining  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation  from  the  time  of  Its  Introduc- 
tion to  today  are  all  15  members  of  the 
Florida  House  delegation,  now  joined  by 
25  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  sdso  important 
to  note  that  this  legislation  has  had 
strong  support  by  the  administration. 
Action  to  preserve  the  Big  C>press  was 
urgently  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  environment  and  natural  resources 
state  of  the  Union  message  delivered  to 
the  Congress  in  February  of  this  year. 

This  570.000-acre  preserve  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's National  Park  Service  as  a  unit 
of  our  national  park  system.  The  r>ro- 
posed  preserve  will  be  managed  so  as  to 
retain  Its  prevailing  natural  condition. 
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with  provision  for  public  use  In  such 
manner  as  to  not  destroy  or  unduly  dis- 
turb the  natural  resources,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  be  given  the  protection 
of  the  flow  of  siirface  waters. 

While  the  area  warrant*  preservation 
on  its  own  merits,  the  initial  and  prin- 
cipal reason  for  its  protection  is  to  help 
safeguard  the  critlcaily  important  water- 
flows  which  run  from  the  proposed  pre- 
serve on  into  the  ecologically  fragile 
Everglades  National  Park,  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  preserve  on  the  south. 

Water  is  the  llfeblood  of  the  Ever- 
glades. The  natural  flow  of  surface 
ground  water  in  most  of  south  Florida's 
flat  terrain  is  from  north  to  south.  With 
ever  increasing  development  and  drain- 
age of  lands  to  the  north,  much  of  this 
natural  surface  waterflow  has  been  dis- 
rupted due  to  actions  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  has  not  been  reaching  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  on  the  south- 
em  tip  of  Florida,  in  the  amounts  and 
with  the  timing  required  to  sustain  the 
natural  balance  of  the  park  ecosystem. 
While  earlier  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  correct  much  of  this  obstruction 
of  waterflow  for  the  eastern  segment  of 
the  park,  the  central  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  park  still  lie  in  jeopardy  if 
the  natural  waterflows  from  the  north 
become  impaired. 

The  establishment  and  protection  of 
the  Big  Cj-press  National  Preserve  to  the 
Immediate  north  of  the  park  will  help 
assure  the  perpetuation  of  adequate 
waterflows  into  these  sections  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  In  addition, 
of  course,  the  creation  of  this  preserve 
will  protect  the  valuable  ecosystem  of 
thio  segment  of  the  Big  Cypress  itself. 
The  continuation  of  this  natural  water- 
flow  from  the  Big  Cypress,  through  the 
Everglades  National  Park  and  on  to  the 
ocean  is  also  of  critical  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  many  ocean  life  forms- 
shrimp,  crabs,  oysters,  and  game  fish 

which  depend  upon  the  brackish  solution 
of  the  coastal  estuaries  and  tidal  marshes 
for  their  reproduction  and  siu-vival  The 
livelihood  of  the  regional  fishing  indus- 
try and  the  success  of  sport  fishing  ex- 
ciirsions  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
proper  protection  of  these  coastal  zones 
So  \-ulnerable  to  disruption  is  the  nat- 
ural waterflow  from  even  the  slightest 
alteration  of  the  terrain— a  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  terrain  by  mere  inches 
can  be  critical— that  the  only  positive 
protection  for  the  area  must  be  provided 
by  the  virtual  prohibition  of  develop- 
ment. After  thorough  investigation  of 
alternatives,  the  only  method  found  fea- 
sible to  provide  the  adequate  protection 
was  basically  through  fee  simple  ac- 
quisition of  the  lands. 

The  preserve  will  embrace  570  000 
acres.  48.000  acres  of  which  are  already 
publicly  owned.  While  there  are  numer- 
ous holders  of  large  blocks  of  privately 
owned  land,  the  area  has  lately  been 
subjected  to  large-scale  speculative  land 
development  schemes,  subdividing  the 
land  into  thousands  of  small  parcels. 
While  a  great  many  individual  owners 
are  involved,  the  area  still,  fortunately, 
remains  very  lightly  developed.  However, 
anj-  rapid  escalation  of  land  sales  with 
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further  subdivision  and  development 
could  bring  havoc  and  Irrepturable  dam- 
age to  the  delicate  ecosystem  and  the 
natural  waterflow. 

This  legislation  provides  that  all  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Florida  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  One  of  the  most 
favorable  aspects  of  this  legislation  Is 
the  State  of  Florida's  eagerness  to  par- 
ticipate   in    the    acquisition    program. 
Florida   has   committed   itself   to   con- 
tribute  $40   million — a  fiall   25   percent 
of  the  estimated  total  purchase  price — 
to  acquisition  in  the  Big  Cypress,  and  this 
legislation  provides  that  no  Federal  ac- 
quisition can  go  forward  imtU  this  State 
contribution  is  formally  secured.  With- 
out question,  this  arrangement  greatly 
eases  the  Federal  burden,  and  constitutes 
a  very  positive  aspect  of  this  legislation. 
Once  this  preserve  is  established  by 
law,  it  is  critically  important  that  the 
land  acquisition  program  move  rapidly 
in  order  to  diminish  the  damage  which 
continued  land  sales  speculation  and  de- 
velopment could  bring  if  the  Goverrunent 
moves  slowly  to  acquire  the  holdings  of 
the  thousands  of  individual  owners.  Past 
action  is  also  important  to  avoid  the 
eventual  payment  of  highly  escalated 
prices  resulting  from  a  long,  drawn  out 
acquisition  program. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  displayed  such  a  keen 
interest  and  commitment  In  protecting 
and  acquiring  this  area,  the  committee 
determined  that  the  multiple  Interests  of 
immediate  area  protection,  signiflcanUy 
reduced  acquisition  costs,  and  final  dis- 
pensation to  property  owners  would  be 
best  secured  by  the  institution  of  legis- 
lative taking. 

Upon  the  execution  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida 
to  secure  the  $40  million  donation  by 
Florida  for  land  acquisition  purposes,  the 
title  to  most  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  Preserve  will  automatically 
pass  to  the  United  States,  to  be  subse- 
quently compensated  by  Federal  pay- 
ments for  property  values  taken.  Exempt 
from  this  legislaUve  taking,  however  are 
private,  noncommercial  single-family 
residences,  together  with  3  acres  of  land 
which  were  constructed,  or  were  under 
construction,  on  November  23. 1971  with 
this  provision,  most  residents  of  the  area 
may  remain,  so  long  as  their  activities 
do  not  confiict  with  the  purposes  of  the 
preserve. 

For  those  landowners  and  residents 
who  have  more  than  3  acres  and  wish 
to  retain  part  of  their  former  operation 
the  bill  provides  the  Secretary  with  the 
discretionary  authority  to  revest  title 
under  mutually  acceptable  conditions 
which  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  a  re- 
riew  and  report  within  5  years  of  enact- 
ment of  the  suitability  or  unsultabillty 
of  the  area  within  the  preserve  to  be 
designated  as  wilderness,  in  terms  of  the 
1964  WUdemess  Act.  It  is  entirely  feasi- 
ble and  possible  that  wilderness  could  be 
recommended  and  designated  for  certain 
areas  with  continued  permission  of  such 
activities  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  trap- 


ping. Any  such  proposal  for  wilderness 
within  the  preserve  will  require  a  sepa- 
rate act  of  the  Congress  to  institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  former  member  of  my 
staff.  Miss  O.  Ann  Dunbar,  recently 
passed  away,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
today — exactly  a  week  from  the  day  that 
she  was  laid  to  rest — the  legislation  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  Big  Cypress  Is 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Ann  was  a  very 
dedicated  conservaUonist,  and  she  had 
a  driving  concern  for  the  protection  of 
the  Big  Cypress  and  the  Everglades.  She 
was  the  lone  honorary  life  member  of 
the  Wilderness  Society.  If  this  bill  passes 
I  would  like  to  think  that  in  some  meas-' 
ure  it  was  due  to  the  love  and  devotion 
Ann  gave  toward  helping  protect  the 
great  outdoors  and,  in  particular,  the 
Big  Cypress  area  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
considerable  deliberation  by  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  and  I  believe 
it  embodies  the  best  set  of  conditions  for 
assuring  protection  for  the  Big  Cypress 
and  the  adjacent  Everglades  National 
Park  and  a  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
for  landowners  Involved.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  Florida  delegation 
and  the  many  other  cosponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  by  voting  fa- 
vorably for  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen  tl  em;  m  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  the 
money  figures  in  this  bill.  The  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  provides  $116  million  in 
Federal  funds  plus  $900,000  for  main- 
tenance, or  improvements,  or  what' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  $116  million  Federal 
funds  for  acquisition,  and  $900,000  for 
development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reading  the  report  on 
page  11,  the  communication  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  note  they 
speak  of  not  to  exceed  $156  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein.  Does  the  $156  million  come 
about  by  adding  the  $40  mUlion  which 
the  State  will  contribute?  What  does  the 
$156  million  represent? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  $156  million  rep- 
resents the  total  estimated  cost  of  all 
land  acquisition.  The  total  cost  would 
be  $156  million  less  $40  mlUion  which 
the  State  will  contribute,  for  a  Federal 
cost  of  $116  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  may  we  have  the  as- 
surance here  today  that  $116  million 
would  constitute  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  this  preserve  or  park  or  whatever  it  is 

^Snn^nn^*^^'"^     ^°     ^^»^'     ^^     ^OUrse.     the 

$900,000  provided  in  the  bill  for  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  think  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  this  is 
one  of  the  few  times  when  one  of  these 
bUls  has  been  before  us  for  which  I  can 
nay  with  reasonable  assurance  that  this 
figure  should  constitute  the  maximum 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  When 
the  President  signs  this  bill  into  law 
most  of  the  land  will  automatically  be- 
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come  the  land  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  freeze  the  prospect  of  specula- 
tion and  the  escalation  of  land  values. 

The  reason  why  our  committee  has 
been  forced  to  come  back  in  the  past  for 
IncrcEised  authorizations,  much  to  our 
embarrassment  and  mine  personally,  is 
that  when  we  have  passed  previous  bills 
for  parks,  recreation  areas  and  seashores 
we  have  not  acquired  the  land  inunedl- 
ately,  as  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  left  it  up  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  they  have  put  off  and  put  off  and 
put  off  tlie  acquisition,  with  one  result: 
escalating  land  costs.  In  many  cases,  it 
has  cost  us  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases, 
five  times  the  original  estimate  merely 
because  of  delay. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  with  this 
procedure  we  have  fixed  the  price  and 
can  say  with  confidence  that  it  will  not 
happen  this  time.  By  the  way,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  informed  me 
that  h°  had  been  assured  by  the  admin- 
istraticn  and  by  the  Ofl&ce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  will  be  a  very  high  priority 
item,  and  that  adequate  money  will  be 
made  available  as  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  gentleman's  assur- 
ance will  be  carried  out  in  the  years  to 
come. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  sincerely  hope  so  also. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
r.ian,  I  would  like  to  voice  my  support 
for  the  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day to  preser^-e  the  Big  Cypress  as  a  na- 
tional preserve  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
I  think  this  Is  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation,  and  the  broad  based  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  bill  Is  especially 
noteworthy. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Haley)  who  has  guided  this  bill 
through  the  Interior  Committee  and 
brought  to  the  House  fioor  a  bill  which 
should  both  protect  the  Big  Cypress  area 
from  further  destruction  and  provide  a 
sound  procedure  for  the  prompt  and 
equitable  treatment  of  affected  land- 
owners. 

The  bill  entails  a  large  expenditure 
of  money,  and  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation  by  every  member  of  the 
House's  Florida  delegation  is  a  further 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  measure,  as 
well  as  to  the  capable  leadership  pro- 
vided  by   Chairman    Haley 

I  also  want  to  highly  commend  tlie 
Committee's  ranking  minority  member. 
JoHw  Saylor,  for  the  intense  interest  and 
contributions  he  has  made  In  the  per- 
fection of  this  legislation  as  It  passed 
through  the  Interior  Committee. 


This  bill  provides  for  one  of  the  largest 
efforts  to  establish  a  park  through  the 
process  of  legislative  taking.  As  a  result 
of  some  very  bad  cost  ovemm  experi- 
ences in  the  past  where  more  slow  and 
conventional  land  acquisition  approaches 
were  taken,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
characteristics  of  this  case  demanded  an 
acquisition  approach  which  would  min- 
imize, the  escalation  of  land  values, 
promptly  protect  the  area's  resources 
from  further  damage  through  develop- 
ment, and  assure  prompt  pasrment  to 
landowners  for  property  acquired.  The 
committee  felt  that  this  legislation 
should  well  accomplish  all  of  these  ob- 
jectives. If  it  does,  and  I  certainly  hope 
and  trust  that  It  will,  this  legislation 
^^ill  constitute  an  important  landmark 
in  the  parks  movement. 

Again  I  want  to  imderscore  the  credit 
due  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  'Mr.  Haley)  for  his  leader- 
Fhip  on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bihike  » . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10088.  which  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
leajrues  in  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation. This  legislation,  if  enacted,  viill 
establish  the  Bi?  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  State  of  Florida,  and,  in  so 
doing,  will  protect  a  significant  portion 
of  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee.  Mr. 
Haley,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
committee  for  their  work  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  fresh  water  is  a  big 
problem  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  since 
Florida  is  a  penlnstila  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  salt  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean,  the  forces  of  nature  are  con- 
stantly pushing  salt  water  into  the  land 
mass  and  into  the  inland  water  supply. 
The  bountifiU  rainfall  in  Florida  has  in 
the  past,  been  able  to  supply  enough  fresh 
water  to  force  out  the  salt  water  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Florida. 
However,  with  the  rapid  population  in- 
crease of  Florida  and  of  south  Florida  in 
particular,  the  demands  on  the  supply  of 
fresh  water  are  continually  increasing. 

Water  is  one  of  the  principal  natural 
resources  of  the  proposed  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve.  Basically,  the  water- 
shed can  be  divided  into  three  subbasins. 
One  drains  generally  southeastwardly  to- 
ward the  eastern  half  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  Another,  located  on  the 
western  side  of  the  watershed,  if  permit- 
ted to  flow  naturally  would  flow  slowly 
into  the  gulf  coast  estuaries  and  bays. 
The  third  which  includes  three-fiftha  of 
the  entire  watershed  is  centrally  located 
and   drains   In   a   southward    direction 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexlcd. 
Much  of  the  water  for  the  Everglades 
National  Park  comes  from  rainfall  within 
its  boundaries,  and  part  of  it  comes  from 
releases  made  from  Lake  Okeechobee,  but 
the  contiguous  Big  Cypress  Swamp  ac- 
counts for  about  56  percent  of  the  water 
entering  the  park  from  outside  its  bound- 


aries. Unlike  "manmade"  water  systems 
which  are  designed  to  capture  water  and 
accelerate  its  nmoff,  this  natural  system 
filters  the  water  and  permits  natural 
biological  processes  to  develop,  mature, 
and  nourish  the  fish  and  wildlife  com- 
munities which  are  dependent  upon  it. 

Without  this  water  and  its  natural 
drainage  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Everglades  National  Park  will  change 
^astically.  This  would  be  a  tragedy  be- 
•<ause  the  Big  Cypress-Everglades  eco- 
system is  an  outstanding  scientific  treas- 
ure for  students  of  the  evolution  of  life 
and  biologists,  as  weU  as  the  home  of 
^^  ^^L  i°  *^^l°^s  ^'hose  status  has 
been  listed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 

j>op'SS.  *"'*^°^^'"^'    °''   otherwise    In 

.uliK"^^^^"^  ^^^  without  the  pas- 
f^  th.  S'^-  '°.°^'  ^^°  tr^edies  will  be 
fa^l  the  State  of  Florida,  as  more  housing 
and  more  people  encroach  on  the  perim- 
eters of  this  watershed:  first,  the  uniqSe 
^Ji?,'T°P";fl  flora  and  fauna  of  thHrS 
will  be  altered,  and  much  of  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  destix)yed:  second,  as  pooula- 
aren^^u  1^"^^  ^  ?"''  unchecked  in  this 

■suJer  because  of  severe  future  short,ages 
of  fresh  water.  I.  therefore,  urge  mj-  co^ 
I'-.T'^^  ^^  favorably  on  HjTlOoas 
r.AV-  if  ^'°"  ^-  °ot  only  my  coUeagues 
of  tile  Florida  delegation  ,.111  be  gr^S 

thp'°<i|^"^'  '^i'^'  ^"^  ^  °^  'he  iSopIe  S 
c^  ^"'^  '^^  ^or  generations  to 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming.    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleinarTyield^ 

rro^-^y"o^S?-^^'^^^'°"^«^-"— 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming     Mr 

SSS"""'  '  ^PP'-"^^^*^  ^^«  gentiemiS 

I  wish  to  expres 
the  Members  of  ti.e  conoxxuti^'for"^ 
excellent  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  IS 
^oriri«V"^.l^.    *^^    delegation    fTS 
TtS  oS;  n^'th"'^'   ^"°"    ^   PreserviiS 
VTr   r^S^-^^^*""  ^'■^  ^  perpetuity 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California     Mr 
M?^Av^*^^4*^"«^"«'°»°  yield? 

rn^^cf^^S^^^^^^"^'^^-"-- 

ciJ^nn2;TSi^  tSs  ssrr.se^ 

f"PP°^*  of  the  biU  <H.R.  10088)  to^SaS 

InfK^'o.^'^  ^^'^  National  Preserv^ 
In  the  State  of  Florida.  '^rvxrve 

BACKCaOTTMD  ^ 

During  the  92d  Congresu.  several 
Members  of  the  CommittSTn  tatLri^ 
and  Insular  Affairs  visited  the  Kg 
ST^^f^  """^  conducted  field  hearing 
on  legislation  comparable  to  that  now 
l^fore  the  House.  While  some  of  Z 
landowners  in  this  area  opposed  V^ 
measure  for  various  reasons,  I^ve  b^ 

port  for  this  measure. 

During  our  public  hearings  on  this 
measure  this  year,  many  of  the  mem! 
bers  of  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation presented  statements  in  favor  of 
the  bin  and  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration argued  in  favor  of  its  enact- 
ment. Conservationists  across  the  coun- 
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try  and  representatives  of  many  of  the 
major  environmental  groups  have  indi- 
cated their  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  this  important  area. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   TBK    AXXA 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  lies  Just  north  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  The  firea  involved  in 
HJl.  10088  represents  roughly  one-third 
of  the  watershed  and  it  is  considered  by 
the  experts  to  be  extremely  Important  to 
the  survival  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
park. 

In  addition  to  Its  Importance  as  a 
source  of  fresh  water  for  the  EJverglsules 
and  the  adjacent  estuarine  zone,  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  wUl  protect 
many  significant  natural  and  scientific 
resources  which  might  otherwise  be  jeop- 
ardized or  disappear.  It  is  a  principal 
nesting  and  resting  area  for  thousands 
of  migrating  waterfowl,  a  home  for  the 
endangered  alligator,  and  a  place  where 
bald  cypress  and  air  plants  of  many  va- 
rieties are  found.  In  short,  it  qualifies  for 
national  recognition  on  its  own  merits  in 
addition  to  contributing  to  the  preservsi- 
tlon  of  the  Nation's  most  important  sub- 
tropical park. 

LXCISLATTVE    TAKING    PBOVISION 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  10088  follows  the 
precedent  set  in  the  Redwoods  National 
Park  Act  by  providing  for  a  legislative 
taking  of  the  privately  held  lands.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  iTiterlor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
this  fiction  i£  warranted  if  this  area  is 
to  be  preserved  from  activities  which 
would  alter  the  terrain  and  adversely  af- 
fect the  ecology  of  the  area.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Government  to  move  for- 
ward more  promptly  with  its  land  acqui- 
sition acM'.'ltl"'^  «f  we  are  to  avoid  the 
.,..  ul--.:!;-,;  c  . ■,  ••  that  inevitably  de- 
velops after  }<eae»—  .nterest  in  an  area  is 
evident. 

In  this  case.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
that  the  legislative  taking  will  result  in 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  project.  Not  only  should  we 
save  slgTiiflcant  amounts  normally  at- 
tributed to  administrative  costs,  but  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  bill  if  landowners 
and  homeowners  reach  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  assure  the  use  of  their 
property  tn  conformity  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  they  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  property  Indefinitely. 

CONCLUSION 

This  is  an  important  conservation 
measure.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  one  which 
has  demanded  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  all  levels  of  government.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1971,  the  President  announced 
the  support  of  his  administration  for 
legislation  to  preserve  this  area.  Since 
then,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Na 
tlonal  Parks  and  Recreation  and  Its 
counterpart  on  the  Senate  side  have  been 
working  to  accomplish  this  objective.  We 
feel  that  H.R.  10088  Is  a  sound  bill  which 
will  enable  the  Government  to  preserve 
this  area  at  the  least  possible  cost.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.   HAT.KY.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  srleld 


such  time  as  he  may  consimfie  to  miy  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
RoGxas>. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  10088  to  estab- 
lish the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve. 
I  think  that  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  Big  Cypress  will  be  the  first 
area  designated  in  the  new  category  of 
national  preserve,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
unique  area.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  this  legislation  is  before  the  House 
l)ecause  I  represented  most  of  the  Big 
Cypress  area  for  18  years  before  the 
congressional  redistricting  which  went 
into  effect  with  the  93d  Congress. 

The  Big  Cypress  watershed  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  unique  ecological  sys- 
tems in  the  State  of  Florida  If  not  the 
Nation.  It  is  a  natural  water  conserva- 
tion area  which  provides  more  than  half 
of  the  surface  flow  water  for  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  This  water  is  vital 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Ever- 
glades which  we  have  already  recognized 
as  a  significant  natural  treasure  and 
which  we  are  committed  to  preserving. 
This  area  also  serves  as  a  reservoir  which 
helps  to  maintain  the  delicate  fresh 
water-salt  water  bsdance  of  the  man- 
grove forests  and  rich  estuaries  of  the 
gulf  coast  of  Florida.  The  value  of 
these  nutrient  laden  estuaries  to  the  fish- 
ing Industry  and  particularly  shrimp 
fisheries,  is  substantial. 

Additionally,  these  waters  recharge  the 
aquifers  which  are  the  primary  source 
of  drinking  water  for  many  south  Florida 
communities.  There  have  been  serious 
shortages  of  fresh  water  in  south  Florida 
as  recently  as  1971. 

Although  the  Big  Cypress  Is  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  delicate  water  balance 
m  south  Florida,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  unique  and  beautiful  ecological  system 
as  well.  As  one  of  the  few  relatively  im- 
disturbed  areas  which  remain  in  Florida, 
the  Big  Cypress  Is  home  to  17  rare  or 
endangered  species  including  severaJ 
wading  birds  and  the  much  pursued 
Florida  alligator.  This  area  together  with 
the  Everglades,  is  the  only  area  in  the 
United  States  which  is  covered  with 
tropic-like  vegetation,  and  abounds  with 
many  varieties  of  exotic  plant  life  Includ- 
ing seven  species  of  orchids  which  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Because  of  this  rare  envirormiental  set- 
ting, the  Big  Cypress  has  great  potential 
as  a  recreational  area.  For  the  average 
urban  dweller  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  places  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country  where 
one  can  experience  such  a  feeling  of 
wilderness  in  a  relatively  undisturbed 
natural  environment.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  act  now  before  that 
setting  is  only  a  memory. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  522,000  acres  of  privately  held  land 
and  inclusion  of  48,000  acres  of  publicly 
held  Isuid  for  a  total  of  570,000  Eu^res  of 
land.  The  State  of  Florida  has  made  what 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  generous 
offers  that  I  have  seen  In  my  19  years  In 
Congress.  TTie  State  has  guaranteed  $40 
million  to  begin  immediate  acquisition 
of  this  area  and  has  agreed  to  donate 


State  held  lands  in  the  area.  Such  an 
offer  is  unprecedented  and  should  be  an- 
swered by  overwhelming  support  of  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HAX.XT  > ,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  his  work  in  bringing  this  bUl 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  This  action 
brings  to  fruition  a  proposal  which  came 
from  a  meeting  nearly  3  years  ago  be- 
tween the  distingiilshed  chairman,  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Fascxll) 
and  myself  along  with  conservation 
groups.  It  has  since  caught  the  imagitui- 
tlon  of  nearly  every  environmental  group 
in  the  country  and  has  the  support  of  the 
administration.  I  only  hope  that  future 
administration  support  will  be  in  the 
form  of  budget  requests  rather  than 
verbiage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents several  years  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  and  deserves  the 
wholehetirted  support  of  every  Member 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappku.). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10088.  to  establish  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
entire  Florida  delegation  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation. 

Florida  is  now  the  faistest  growing 
State  in  the  Nation,  with  an  influx  of 
some  30,000  new  residents  monthly.  Big 
Cypress  is  vital  to  the  future  of  Florida. 
Its  acquisition  will  orotect  the  fresh  wa- 
ter supply  as  well  as  the  estuarine  areas 
so  important  to  south  Florida. 

As  a  natural  habitat  for  wildlife,  fish, 
and  scenic  beauty.  Big  Cypress  stands  as 
one  of  our  last  monimients  of  wilderness. 
More  -than  20  endangered  species  of  ani- 
mals may  be  found  within  its  borders. 

The  future  generations  of  Americans 
need  to  have  this  undisturbed  haven  to 
visit,  just  as  we  and  the  generations  be- 
fore us  have  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  want  to  make  siu-e  that  the  Miccosu- 
kee  and  Seminole  Tribes  located  there  are 
not  disturbed. 

Mr.  Chsdrman.  the  Big  Cypress  legisla- 
tion tias  been  formulated  over  two  dec- 
ades. It  is  imi}erative  that  we  proceed 
to  pass  it  in  the  House  today  so  that  this 
vital  area  can  be  protected.  The  people 
of  Florida  support  it.  as  evidenced  by 
their  willingness  to  contribute  $40  mil- 
lion to  the  acquisition  costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Guntir). 

Mr.  QDNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H-R.  10088.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  add  my  commendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  this  legislation,  and  especially  to  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   (Mr.  Hal«y),  who  is  an 
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outstanding    Member    of    the    Florida 
delegation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  exoress  my  complete  sup- 
port for  HJl.  10088,  which  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Big  (Cypress  Na- 
tional Fresh  Water  Reserve  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

This  was  the  first  legislative  proposal 
I  cosponsored  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man because  the  need  for  positive  action 
on  this  matter  Is  very  important  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  We  in  Florida  over  the 
past  few  years  have  recognized  the  need 
for  preserving  the  beautiful  natural  re- 
sources that  make  Florida  so  attractive 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  move  and 
travel  there  every  year.  Many  of  our 
citizens  successfully  fought  exploitation 
of  the  Everglades  and  careless  offshore 
drilling  of  the  beautiful  Florida  coast. 
With  the  rapid  expansion  of  Florida's 
population,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
protect  our  environment  from  continued 
dredging  and  exploitation  by  imwittlng 
or  unscrupulous  developers. 

The  Big  Cypress  acquisition  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  move  by  a  few  Florida 
Congressmen.  Rather  it  is  another  step 
by  those  of  us  who  represent  the  people 
of  Florida — and  the  people  have  given 
us  the  message  they  want  expressed  in 
Wskshlngton.  That  message  is  "save  our 
Stite  and  its  natural  beauty  for  present 
and  future  generations."  I  implore  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  heed  this 
message. 

As  you  know,  this  area  is  ecologically 
interlocked  with  the  Florida  EVerglades. 
I  believe  we  must  act  quickly  to  acquire 
this  land.  Already  the  owners  are  putting 
in  extra  roads  to  claim  property  Im- 
provement, thus  raising  the  price  the 
(3ovemment  will  have  to  pay. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  accomplish 
that  which  is  desired  in  this  area  if  the 
land  remains  under  private  ownership. 
The  control  needed  to  preserve  the  area 
would  keep  the  owners  of  the  land  from 
exercising  their  natural  incidents  of 
ownership  and  result  in  either  disregard 
for  the  land  use  policy  or  for  all  practical 
purposes  depriving  the  owners  of  their 
land  without  compensation. 

The  final  point  reflecting  the  commit- 
ment of  Floridians  to  this  project  is  the 
fact  that  the  State  htis  already  agreed 
to  provide  $40,000,000  toward  the 
acquisition  of  the  Big  Cypress.  This  is 
an  unprecedented  move,  and  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  bill  to  reinforce  the  com- 
mitment of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
This  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
It  has  been  wisely  put  together  by  the 
committee,  and  it  has  had  very  fine 
leadership  from  our  distinguished  ciiair- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Halky) . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholehesu-tedly  sup- 
port this  legislation. 
Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Kitchtjm)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out trjing  to  add  any  more  to  the  con- 
gratulations going  on  here.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  congratulate  not  only 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  but  also  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

By  and  large,  the  one  entity  that 
should  be  congratulated  is  the  great 
State  of  Florida.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  project  is  in  the  national  interest, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  contribute  $40  mil- 
lion rather  than  coming  ir..  here  with 
their  hands  out.  I  certainly  congratu- 
late the  State  of  Florida  and  its  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
much  appreciate  this  opportimlty  to 
speak  today  for  H.R.  10088,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Big  Cypress  National  Re- 
serve in  the  State  of  Florida.  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
H.R.  46.  the  first  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  all  the  Members  of  the  Florida 
delegation  to  bring  this  fine  project 
about.  I  testified  in  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  on  May  10. 

The  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve  in  south  Florida  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  with  the  State  of 
Florida  and  with  Interested  citizens  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  an  important  natu- 
ral resource  and  to  help  insure  a.  healthy 
environment  for  the  people  of  south 
Florida.  The  Big  Cypress  today  provides 
55  percent  of  the  water  that  flows  into 
the  Everglades.  It  is  also  a  key  to  sur- 
vival for  the  far-reaching  recreational 
and  commercial  fishing  enterprises  that 
depend  upon  those  estuaries. 

In  addition  to  the  human  needs 
which  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed  satis- 
fies there  are  also  many  types  of  flora 
and  fauna  smd  animal  communities  that 
thrive  in  the  Big  Cypress.  It  is  a  highly 
complex,  very  fragile  ecosystem  kept  in 
balance  by  a  unique  watershed  flow, 
southward,  down  the  sJmost  impercep- 
tible 2-lnch-per-mile  slope  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  support  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  this  legislation  and  am  glad 
that  the  thrust  remains  essentially  the 
same.  The  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve  is  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a  reahty  and  I  strongly  urge 
support  for  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering.  H.R.  10088,  will 
establish  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  State  of  Florida.  This  legis- 
lation is  important  in  many  ways.  It  will 
protect  a  significant  portion  of  the  Big 
Cypress  watershed  which  is  critical  to 
the  stabilization  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  It  will  protect  the  ecosystems 
and  environment  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  treasured  natural  areas.  It  will  set 
a  precedent  in  establishing  a  new  vehicle 
by  which  to  protect  other  natural  areas. 
And  it  marks  an  encouraging  and  coop- 


erative spirit  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  State  government  in 
working  toward  these  ends. 

Big  Cypress  lies  adjsw^nt  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  and  the  two  form 
a  nearly  complete  hydrologlc  imlt  to- 
gether. The  Everglades  Park  is  consider- 
ably dependent  upon  the  Big  Cypress 
watershed  for  its  supply  of  fresh  water. 
A  vital  factor  is  that  the  land  within 
Big  Cypress  is  fiat  and  thus  serves  as  a 
natural  water  storage  area.  Any  change 
could  seriously  disrupt  the  ecosystems  of 
Everglades  Park,  and  therefore  Big  Cy- 
press must  he  protected. 

Second,  Big  Cypress  in  itself  contains 
unusual  and  highly  valuable  environ- 
mental assets,  both  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific study  and  individual  enjoyment. 
Thousands  of  migrating  birds  come  each 
year  to  this  area;  species  of  fish  and  ani- 
mals— many  of  which  are  on  the  endan- 
gered species  Ust — Inhabit  this  unique 
area.  In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  plant 
life  is  seen,  including  many  sp>ecies  not 
found  anywhere  else  outside  the  tropics. 
The  Big  Cjrpress-Everglades  offers  many 
recreation  activities  in  a  true  wilder- 
ness area — camping,  hiking,  sightseeing, 
nature  studies,  et  cetera. 

Third,  this  biU  carefully  states  its  pur- 
pose is  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve.  "Preserve"  is  a  new  word 
being  chosen  to  define  something  being 
kept  or  safeguarded  and  basically  pro- 
tected and  perpetuated  for  an  intended, 
stated  purpose.  This  is  the  case  with  Big 
(Cypress.  Management  of  "preserves" 
may  be  different  from  management  of  re- 
serves— the  primary  responsibility  being 
to  protect  the  area  for  its  stated  pur- 
pose. 

Last,  the  State  of  Florida,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  has  certainly  been  a  vanguard 
in  preserving  and  protecting  its  natural 
areas  of  beauty  and  value.  For  example, 
in  1934  the  Federal  Government  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  The  State  of  Florida  was 
instrumental  in  acquiring  through  do- 
nations 935.000  acres  for  the  park.  With 
the  exception  of  4,400  acres,  no  Federal 
fimds  were  spent  to  buy  any  park  lands 
until  1966.  Again,  with  the  Big  Cypress, 
Florida  has  taken  the  lead  among  States 
in  the  protection  of  its  environmentally 
treasured  areas.  The  State  has  made  $40 
million  available  this  year  to  begin  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  has  designated  it  as 
sin  "area  of  critical  State  concern"  which 
subjects  it  to  strict  environmental  con- 
trols. 

Though  water  is  the  main  resource  of 
the  Big  Cypress,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
only  one.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  area  be  protected  as  a  na- 
tional preserve  and  I  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  10088. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  take  to  the  floor  to- 
day in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
to  applaud  the  committee's  leadership 
in  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  intimately 
aware  of  the  need  to  estattlisb  the  Big 
(Cypress  National  Preserve  so  that  pro- 
tection can  be  givoi  the  Big  c:sa>ress 
watershed.    I    agree    with    the    Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior  that  the  Big  Cy- 
press-Everglades ecosystem  Is  one  of  the 
most  unique  in  the  world  and  deserves 
protection  from  the  encroachment  of 
man   and   development. 

The  Big  Cypress  ecosystem  plays  am 
Increasingly  imp>ortant  role  in  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  the  natural  and  eco- 
nomic resource  in  south  Florida.  This 
legislation  is  the  proper  outgrowth  of 
the  Big  Cypress  watershed  study  report 
and  other  investigations  pointing  out 
the  great  need  to  protect  this  unique 
watershed. 

The  recreation  possibilities  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  are  impressive  Indeed 
and  there  is  little  question  that  we  must 
protect  those  natural  sanctuaries  still 
available  to  us.  The  great  State  of 
Florida  welcomes  millions  of  visitors 
each  year  who  come  primarily  to  enjoy 
our  tropical  climate  and  the  outdoors. 

Another  pressing  reason  why  this 
legislation  must  be  approved  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Big  Cypress  area  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  nattiral  ecos>'stem  es- 
sential to  provide  fresh  water  sustenance 
to  the  large  population  of  south  Florida 
while  preserving  the  wildlife.  Problems 
of  salt  water  intrusion  and  the  threat 
to  both  recreational  and  commercial 
fishing  magnifies  the  urgency  of  this 
legislation. 

The  committee  has  pointed  out  that 
over  17  species  of  wildlife  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  endangered  list  in- 
habit this  valuable  natural  resource.  The 
ecosystem  of  the  Big  Cypress  area  is 
fragile  indeed  and  must  be  given  every 
protection  if  we  are  to  avert  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  wUdlife  forever. 

The  reasons  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  public  knowledge  and  cannot  be 
refuted  by  those  who  would  seek  to  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  Florida  as  well  as 
the  Nation  at  large.  The  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  standing  alone  is  a  soiuce  of  nat- 
ural wonder  and  provides  our  citizens 
with  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors in  a  pristine  and  natural  state.  Our 
high-paced  society  has  a  dehumanizing 
effect  on  all  citizens  and  natural  areas 
must  be  provided  as  a  sanctuary  from 
the  everyday  pressures  and  anxieties  of 
our  technological  existence.  The  rejuve- 
nating experiences  of  "getting  away 
from  it  all"  cannot  be  measured. 

The  committee  report  reflects  the 
imique  efforts  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  State  of  Florida  to  preserve 
its  natural  resources  in  a  pristine  state. 
The  State  legislature,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  has  gone  on  record  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  has  dem- 
onstrated the  great  priority  this  project 
has  by  making  available  $40  million  to 
initiate  the  purchase  of  lands  within  the 
proposed  preserve.  This  Federal /State 
cooperation  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
natural  areas  which  will  reqiilre  pro- 
tection in  the  area. 

While  the  total  coat  of  land  acqxiisl- 
tion  and  development  will  require  some 
SIM  million,  the  availability  of  the  $40 
million  State  participation  makes  this 
project  a  bargain  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent. 

The  distinguished   chairman   of   the 


House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  Jm  Halby,  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  his  unswerving  efforts 
and  leadership  in  making  this  legislation 
possible.  Congressman  Haley  is  a  fellow 
Floridian  and  a  man  who  has  mefint  a 
great  deal  to  me  during  the  years  I  have 
spent  in  this  body.  Congressman  Roy 
Taylor  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  should  also  be  applauded  for 
their  foresight  and  concern. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  whole- 
hesirtedly  support  this  legislation  and  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  The  Federal  interest  in 
the  protection  of  this  virgin  wilderness 
is  obvious  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that  we 
will  be  able  to  preserve  this  unique  area 
for  future  generations.  The  need  is  cer- 
tainly great. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rLse  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  10088,  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve in  Florida,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

We  in  Florida  are  all  indebted  to  the 
able  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  James  Haley,  for  his  ac- 
tive support  of  the  proposal.  Without  his 
guidance  and  direction  the  future  of  the 
Big  Cypress  would  still  be  in  question. 

Our  thanks  go  to  the  cha:rman  of  the 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman  Roy  Taylor,  as 
well.  His  longstanding  record  in  support 
of  legislation  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
natural  resources  is  without  equal,  and 
his  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Big  Cypress 
contribute  substantially  to  that  record.  I 
deeply  regret  that  a  personal,  family 
matter  has  prohibited  Roy  from  being 
here  today  to  help  guide  the  bill  through 
the  House.  I  know  all  our  colleagues  join 
in  expressing  our  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  his  brother. 

Approval  of  the  Big  Cypress  bill  is  es- 
sential for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
to  protect  the  fresh  water  supply  of 
South  Florida:  second,  to  protect  the 
fresh  water  and  ecological  balance  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park:  and  third,  to 
preserve  the  unique  ecosystems  in  the 
Big  Cypress  itself. 

Water  Is  the  key  to  life,  and  the  best 
guide  to  analyzing  natural  resotirces 
problems.  This  is  especially  true  for 
southern  Florida. 

With  its  abundant  rainfall,  the  eco- 
systems of  southern  Florida  are  amaz- 
ingly delicate,  and  that  delicacy  is  close- 
ly tied  to  water  flow  patterns.  The  Big 
C3T3ress  swamp  is  an  integral  part  of 
these  patterns. 

Part  of  what  makes  southern  Florida's 
water  situation  so  complex  is  the  pres- 
ence of  salt  water  on  three  sides  threat- 
ening to  contaminate  fresh  water  sup- 
plies if  they  are  mismanaged.  South  Flor- 
ida is  dependent  upon  ground  water  for 
Its  drinking  water.  If  the  aquifers  are  de- 
pleted too  severely,  salt  water  will  In- 
trude and  they  will  be  contaminated  for 
water  supply.  As  many  wetlands  do.  Big 
Cypress  plays  an  extremely  valuable  role 
of  recharging  ground  water.  Development 
of  too  much  of  southern  Florida's  wet- 
lands could  conceivably  destroy  the  fresh 


water  supplies  that  make  that  develoj)- 
ment  possible. 

Of  equal  importance,  is  the  role  which 
the  Big  Cypress  plays  in  supplying  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park.  Al- 
though the  Everglades  do  get  abundant 
rainfall  and  80  percent  of  its  water  supply 
does  come  from  rainfall,  it  Is  still  very 
dependent  upon  water  coming  from  the 
north  by  sheet  flow.  This  water  keeps 
coming  after  the  rainy  season  has  ended, 
and  is  fimdamental  to  the  peculiar  eco- 
system that  is  the  Everglsides.  Roughly 
half  of  this  outside  water  comes  from  the 
Big  Cypress  watershed. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  value  in  protecting  the  ETver- 
glades.  The  park,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, is  without  question  one  of 
America's  greatest  natural  tresusures.  Ap- 
proval of  the  Big  Cypress  bill  is  required 
to  preserve  that  unique  tropic-like  en- 
vironment and  protect  a  very  Important 
investment. 

I  should  also  mention  the  Importance 
of  protecting  the  water  supply  in  the  Big 
Cypress  for  the  mangrove  forests  and 
rich  estuaries  of  south  Florida's  gulf 
coast.  This  area  provides  nutrients, 
breeding  grounds,  and  shelter  for  the 
juveniles  of  several  very  valuable  com- 
mercial fisheries  in  the  gulf.  This  in- 
cludes an  $8  million  per  year  shrimp  in- 
dustry. The  whole  region  is  highly  de- 
pendent upon  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween fresh  and  salt  water.  Again,  the 
surface  flow  of  water  from  Big  Cypress  Is 
essential.  Disturb  the  Big  Cypress  suflB- 
ciently,  by  development,  and  you  en- 
danger the  estuaries  and  mangroves  and 
jeopardize  both  commercial  and  sport 
fishing  in  the  Gulf. 

And  finally,  the  Big  Cj'press  swamp 
should  be  protected  and  preserved  in  its 
own  right.  It  harbors  many  endangered 
species,  contains  beautiful  and  unusual 
habitats,  provides  recreation  to  people 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  conveys  a 
feeling  of  wilderness  which  is  seldom 
found  anywhere  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  If  we  fail  to  take  action  necessary 
to  protect  It  from  development,  it  would 
be  lost  forever. 

In  my  judgment,  no  price  is  too  great 
to  pay  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
Big  Cypress  swamp,  the  preservation  of 
the  Everglades  National  Park  as  we  know 
it,  and  the  fresh  water  supplj'  of  south 
Florida.  No  value  can  be  placed  on  fresh 
water — without  it,  there  would  be  no  d 
velopment  in  south  Florida  at  all.  -;. 

The  National  Parks  and  Recreation  \ 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
have  given  this  proposal  extensive  con- 
sideraticm.  The  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day represents  the  best  thinking  of  all 
the  Members  involved,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  of  interested  con- 
servation groups  in  Florida  and  through- 
out the  country.  It  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  House. 

One  aspect  of  the  bill  has  been  of  par- 
ticular ctHicem  to  me.  and  that  is  the 
protection  of  the  economic  and  cultural 
interests  of  the  Miccosukee  and  Seminole 
Indians  who  have  lived  In  Florida  for 
over    200    years.    It    is    evident    that 
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the  committee  has  shsu-ed  that  concern, 
and  acted  to  protect  piose  interests.  Both 
tribes  have  traditionally  used  much  of 
the  Big  Cypress  area  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  ceremonial  purposes.  Under  the 
bill,  they  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
such  usual  and  customary  uses,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  promulgate. 

Specific  provision  is  also  made  in  the 
bill  to  give  members  of  the  Miccosukee 
and  Seminole  Tribes  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  revenue  producing  visitor  serv- 
ices, a  right  of  first  refusal  on  contracts 
to  provide  similar  services  within  the 
preserve  in  the  futtire. 

The  tribes  had  hoped  that  specific  pro- 
vision would  also  be  included  in  the  bill 
to  provide  a  similar  right  of  first  refusal 
on  new  revenue  producing  services.  While 
such  language  was  not  included  in  the 
bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  issue  to 
the  Indians,  and  indicated  in  its  report 
that  while  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior 
must  determine  who  could  best  serve  the 
public  need,  "in  the  event  all  applicants, 
for  any  new  services,  are  qualified  then 
equity  would  suggest  that  the  local  tribal 
groups  or  individuals  should  be  given  first 
preference  in  contracts  to  provide  visitor 
services."  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary gives  full  weight  to  the  committee's 
direction  in  this  matter. 

I  should  also  point  out  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  Florida  in  protecting 
and  preserving  the  Big  Cypress.  By  action 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  the  State  has 
made  $40  million  available  this  year  to 
begin  the  pui-chase  of  lands  within  the 
proposed  Big  Cypress  preserve.  Lands  ac- 
quired with  this  money  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again  congratu- 
late and  thank  our  colleague  and  my 
good  friend  from  Florida,  Jim  Haley,  for 
his  leadership  in  moving  this  bill  through 
the  Interior  Committee  and  to  the  House 
for  its  consideration,  and  urge  all  our 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  HR 
10088. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  con- 
gratulate most  warmly  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  bringing  this  important  legis- 
lation to  the  fioor.  It  is  typical  of  the  out- 
standing work  done  through  the  years  by 
this  important  cotrunittee.  We  in  Florida 
are  especially  proud  of  its  continuing 
leadership  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
our  own  distinguished  colleague  (Mr 
Haley). 

Passage  of  leglslaUon  to  establish  the 
Big  CsTJress  National  Preserve  in  Florida 
will  be  another  example  of  congressional 
concern  for  the  environment  and  beauty 
(}f  America. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor.  along 
with  all  other  members  of  the  Florida 
delegation,  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

The  Big  Cypress  Watershed  Is  one  of 
the  most  unique  ecological  systems  In 
Florida  and  the  Nation.  It  actually  is  the 
natural  water  conservation  area  which 


provides  more  than  half  the  surface  flow 
water  to  the  Everglades  and  the  beauti- 
ful national  park  there. 

Big  Cypress  is  a  sport  fisherman's  para- 
dise. It  is  a  breeding  ground  for  shrimp, 
an  important  reservoir,  a  part  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  fresh  and  salt  water 
in  the  mangrove  swamp,  and  a  vital  link 
in  fresh  water  supplies  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  Florida. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  congressional 
establishment  of  this  preserve  offers  al- 
most limitless  recreational  opportunities. 
Tropical  flora  abound,  it  is  the  refuge 
of  the  Florida  panther  and  the  South- 
em  bald  eagle.  It  truly  is  one  of  the  last 
places  in  the  Eastern  United  States  where 
a  visitor  can  feel  a  sense  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  nature  created  It. 

Hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  will 
continue  to  be  allowed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  Nation 
and  the  Indians  are  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  land  to  live  and  hunt. 

Congressional  action  on  this  bill  has 
come  at  the  proper  time,  before  unwise 
use  of  the  area  by  min  caused  irreparable 
damage  to  the  scenic  and  ecological 
beauty  of  the  area. 

Eventually,  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  deserves  to  be  in  the  wilder- 
ness system  of  this  Nation.  The  State  of 
Florida  has  agreed  to  cooperate  fully  in 
this  endeavor,  even  to  turning  over  State 
held  lands  to  be  included  in  the  pre- 
serve. 

I  applaud  the  proposal  to  establish 
this  unique  and  important  preserve.  The 
move  is  another  in  a  long  series  of  steps 
which  have,  and  will  continue  to  be  taken 
by  responsible  elected  officials  to  pre- 
serve for  all  time,  important  wilderness 
areas  of  America. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJR.    10088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  assure  the  presei-vatlon,  conserva- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
hydrologlc,  floral  and  faunal,  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed 
In  the  State  of  Florida  and  to  provide  for  the 
enhancement  and  public  enjoyment  thereof, 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  is  hereby 
established. 

(b)  The  Big  Cypress  NaUonaJ  Preserve 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "preserve")  shaU 
comprise  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  enutled  "Big  Cypress  National  Preserve", 
dated  November  1971  and  numbered  BC- 
91,001.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  lnsi>«ctlon  In  the  Offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  shall  be  fUed  with  appropriate  offices  of 
Collier.  Monroe,  and  Diwle  Counties  In  the 
SUte  of  Florida.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  publish 
a  detailed  description  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  preserve  in  the  Federal  Register  which 
shall  include  not  more  than  five  hundr«d  and 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  land  and  water. 


(c)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  transfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  any  lands,  wa- 
ters, or  Interests  therein  which  are  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  preserve:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  lands  owned  or  acquired  by 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  any  of  its  subdivi- 
sions, may  be  acquired  by  douatloa  cnly. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  federally  owned  lands  within  the  preserve 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  adnilnlsterlng  agency,  be  transferred  to 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  without 
transfer  of  funds. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  that  the 
State  of  Florida  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  to  expend  $40,000,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  within  the  preserve  and 
to  donate  the  land  so  acquired  to  the  United 
States  and  in  addition  thereto  agrees  to 
donate  to  the  United  States  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  $40,000,000  that  la  not  used  by 
the  State  for  such  purpose,  there  Is  hereby 
vested  in  the  United  States  all  right,  title, 
anl  interest  In,  and  the  right  to  Immediate 
possession  of.  all  real  property  within  the 
boundaries  designated  In  section  1  of  this 
Act,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  aUow  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  all  operations  on 
real  property  acquired  by  the  United  Stites 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  the  removal 
of  equipment,  facilities,  and  personal  pnq)- 
erty  therefrom. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  pay  Just  com- 
p>ensatlon  to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
taken  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  pledged  to  the  payment  of  any 
judgment  entered  against  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  moneys  available  and  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  subject  to  the  apppropri.atlon  lim- 
itation contained  in  section  8  of  this  Act, 
upon  certification  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  agreed  negotUted  value  of  such  pr<^- 
erty,  or  the  valuation  of  the  property  award- 
ed by  Judgment.  Including  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  taking  to  the  dat«  of  payment  there- 
for. Any  action  against  the  United  States 
for  Just  compensation  for  any  lands  or  in- 
terests taken  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shaU  be  brought  In  the  district  coxirt  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  such 
property  Is  situated.  In  the  absence  of  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  or  an  action  by  the  owner 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  Initiate  pro- 
ceedings seeking  a  determination  of  Just  com- 
pensation In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  property 
Is  situated.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  fee  title  to  any  lands  taken 
pursuant  to  this  prdvlslon  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  former  owner,  revest 
title  In  such  lands  to  such  owner  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  he  may  compensate  the  owner  for 
no  more  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
rights  so  reversed:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  not  revest  title  to  any  lands  for 
which  Just  and  full  compensation  has  been 
paid. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
improved  property  as  defined  In  subsection 
3(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may.  In  his  discretion.  Initiate  eminent 
domain  proceedings  If,  In  his  Judgment,  such 
lands  are  subject  to.  or  threatened  with,  usee 
which  are  or  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
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pxirposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act.  The  dla- 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  property  Is  situated  shall 
have  lurlsdlctlon  to  bear  evidence  and  de- 
termine Just  compensation  for  any  lands 
taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  owner  of  an  Improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acqxUsl- 
tlon,  retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  nonoommerclal  resi- 
dential purpoaes  for  a  definite  term  of  not 
more  than  twenty-flve  years  or.  In  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  whichever 
is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be 
reserved  Unless  this  property  is  wholly  or 
partially  donated  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition less  the  fair  nuurket  value,  on  that 
date,  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  A 
right  retained  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
bo  subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  it  Is  being  ex- 
ercised in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
purpKsses  of  this  Act.  and  tt  shall  terminate 
by  operation  of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  noti- 
fying the  holder  of  the  right  of  such  deter- 
mination and  tendering  to  him  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Improved 
property "  means  a  detached,  one-family 
dwelling,  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  November  23,  1971,  which  Is  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  three  acres  of  lands  on 
which  the  dweUlng  is  situated,  such  land 
being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dweUlng, 
together  with  any  structures  ticcessory  to  the 
dweUlng  which   are  situated  on  such   land. 

(c)  Whenever  an  owner  of  property  elects 
to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  as 
provided  in  this  section,  such  owner  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  any  benefits  or  rights 
accruing  under  sections  203,  204,  and  206 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  and  fen-  the  purpoaes 
of  such  sections  such  owner  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered a  displaced  person  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon  101(6)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  area  within  the  boundaries 
depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  In  section  1 
ShaU  be  known  as  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve.  Such  lands  shaU  be  admlntetered 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  in  a  manner  which  wUl  assure 
their  natural  and  ecological  integrity  In  per- 
petuity In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
at  August  35,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1-4) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  In  administering  the  preserve,  the  Sec- 
retary BhaU  develop  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  limit  or 
control  the  use  of  Federal  lands  and  waters 
with  req>ect  to: 

( 1 )  motorized  vehicles, 

(2)  exploration  for  and  extraction  of  oil, 
gas.  and  other  minerals. 

(3)  grazing. 

(A)  draining  ot  constructing  of  works  or 
ftructtirea  which  alter  the  natural  water 
courses. 

1 5)   agrlctiJture, 

(0)   bunting,  fishing,  and  trapping. 

(7)   new  construction  of  any  kind,  and 

(S)  soch  other  uae«  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines mtist  be  limited  or  controlled  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Prrrvided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  assttre  that  necessary  transporta- 
tion facilities  shall  be  located  within  ezlst- 
Ukf   or   reasonably   expanded   rlghts-oT-wsy 


and  constructed  within  the  reserve  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act. 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  imder  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
preserve  in  accordance  with  the  appUcable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Rorlda,  except  that  be  may  designate  aones 
where  and  periods  when  no  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping,  or  entry  may  be  permitted  for  rea- 
sons of  public  safety,  administration,  floral 
and  faunal  protection  and  management,  or 
public  use  cmd  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  such  re- 
strictions relating  to  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trapping  shaU  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  bunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  activities.  Notwith- 
standing this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  members  of  the  Mlccoeukee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida  and  members  of  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Flcwlda  shall  be  permitted, 
subject  to  reasonable  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  to  continue  their  usual 
and  customary  use  and  occupancy  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  waters  within  the  reserve, 
including  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on 
a  sutMistence  basis  and  tradltlon&l  tribal 
ceremonials. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  befM-e  entering  into  any  con- 
tract for  the  provision  of  revenue-producing 
visitor  services,  the  Secretary  shaU  offer  those 
members  of  the  Mlccoetikee  and  Seminole 
Indian  Tribes  who,  on  January  1,  1973,  were 
engaged  In  the  provision  of  slmUar  services, 
a  right  of  first  refusal  to  continue  providing 
such  services  within  the  preserve  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sec.  7.  Within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
ShaU  review  the  area  within  the  preeerve 
and  shall  report  to  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat.  891:  16  U.S.C.  1132 
(c)  and  (d)),  his  recommendations  as  to 
the  sultabUlty  or  nonsuitabUity  of  any  area 
within  the  preserve  for  preservation  as  wU- 
demess,  and  any  designation  of  any  such 
areas  as  a  wUdemess  shall  be  accomplished 
In  accordance  with  said  subsections  of  the 
WUdemess  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  $116,000,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interests  in  lands  and  not  to 
exceed  $900,000  for  development:  Provided. 
That  no  Federal  funds  may  be  appropriated 
unless  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Secretary 
conclude  and  execute  the  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  2(a)  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  d<Kiated  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  (2)  shall  be  added 
to  the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  thi« 
section  for  the  acquisition  of  lands. 

Mr.  BAYLOR  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcobd,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Spealcer  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dewt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(HJl.  10088)  to  establish  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purixises,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  565,  he  reported  the 
blU  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
smd  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  378,  nays  2, 
not  voting  56,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  407] 
TEAS— 376 


Abdnor 

Absus 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HX. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ann undo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
BafUis 
Bauman 


Bell 

Bennett 

BerKland 

BiagKl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

BUtnlk 

Boggs 

Bol&nd 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brook- 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Bun^ener 
Burke.  Cam. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tax. 
BurUsofi.lio. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Csrey.  NT. 
Oamey,  Ohio 
Carter 
Osssy,  TwL 
Oadeibef  H 
Obamberlatn 
CtaappeU 
Clancy 
Claik 


Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawaon.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Oolllsr 

Collins,  m. 

Oomns.TaK. 

OoaaUe 

Conlan 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cottar 

Oougblln 

Orans 

Crontn 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Bobert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Dan  lei  son 

DsTl.s,  Oa. 

Davis.  8  C. 

de  laOaraa 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohus 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 
KUbarg 
lUblemtn 
Bvans.  Colo. 
Bvln».  Tenn 
PasceU 
Plndley 
Fish 
Ftabsr 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Osrald  R. 
Ford. 
WUUasD. 


Foraythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuyssn 
Frensel 
Key 

FToehUch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Qlaimo 
Olbbons 
Olnn 

Oold  water 
Ooodling 
Orasso 
Oray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
Orunths 
Orover 
Oubear 
Qunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hanunar- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wssh. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hechlar,  W.  Vs. 

Heckler,  kfaas. 

Hslna 

Helstoskl 

Handsraon 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hlnahaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hiingate 

Rust 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Oaltt. 


Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jonss,Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kptcbum 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

lAndgrebe 

I^ndrum 

Lstta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujsn 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDada 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martlgan 

Mabon 

Ilallllard 

Mallary 


Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTfeUl 

Owens 

P&rrts 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettu 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plks 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prayer 

Price,  m. 

Prlos,Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quia 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Rangal 

Rarick 


llaraEltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif . 

Mathia,  Oa. 

Matstinaga 

Mayne 

MasEoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MesTlnaky 

MUford 

MlUer 

Mlnlsh 

ICink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

MontKomery 

Moorbead. 

Calll. 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nadzl 


Davis.  Wis. 


Ragtila 

Be  use 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rt)bert8 

Robinson.  Va. 

RoblBon,  NT, 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Bogars 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Bouah 

Roasselot 

Boy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StOarmaln 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Sattarflald 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schnecbeli 

Schroedar 

SebeUus 

Selberllng 

Bboup 

ShrlTer 

83iuster 

Slkes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Si>ence 

NATS — 3 

Oroas 


Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. . 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuc^ey 
Studds 
SuIUvan 
Symington 
Synuns 
Taloott 
Taylor,  iio. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  IX  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traen 
UdaU 
XTIIman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wbitehurst 
Wbltten 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif, 
WUaon. 

Charles.  Tax. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydlat 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatea 
Tatron 

TounK,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Toung,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tax. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 66 


Baker 

Barrett 

BavUl 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroybUl,  Vs. 

Burton 

OtUsbolm 

Oonyars 

DlngeU 

DolAl 

Krlenbom 

■sch 

Foley 

QUnian 

Oonzales 


Gude 

Hanna 

Bays 

Htbert 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kastenmelar 

Ifing 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Martin,  Nabr. 

Michel 

Mills,  Alk. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MlsaU 

Morgan 

Nelsen 

Nix 


O'Brien 


Beid 

Rletfe 

Roaa 

Roybal 
Bunnals 
Sandman 
Shipley 
Skubitz 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Staigar,  Aria. 
Stubblefleld 
Taylor.  NO. 
Teegue,  Tax. 
Vandar  Jsgt 
White 
Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  OonxalaB. 

Mr.  Klucsynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Dlngall  with  Mr.  Baker. 


Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr,  Runnels. 

Mr,  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Tork. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr,  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  B4r.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mrs.  Cblsholm  with  Mr.  Hoybal. 

Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr,  Burton  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr,  Breaux  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  GUman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  White. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  legisla- 
tion CH.R.  10088)   just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRM'nONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  753)  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— would  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
plain the  necessity  for  the  so-called  1 
week  continuing  resolution  so  that  we 
clearly  understand  what  Is  happening 
here,  since  as  I  understand  it,  the  other 
body  has  just  completed  action  on  the 
sine  die  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  I  wlU  explain 
the  situation. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  Senate  passed  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  The  House  has  passed  a 
continuing  resolution  extension  until 
sine  die  adjournment,  but  there  is  a  very 
considerable  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  the  House  version.  It 
Is  going  to  take  some  time  to  iron  out 


the  differences  between  the  two  versions 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 

This  is  Just  a  stopgap  continuing  reso- 
lution extending  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  June  resolution  until  next 
Thursday  In  order  to  give  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  an  opportunity  to  re- 
solve the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  727,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  the  House  passed  Septem- 
ber 25. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  a  question  about  what 
will  happen  now  when,  if  we  do  by 
unanimous-consent  action,  continue  to 
the  11th.  then  will  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  this  body  and  the  other  body 
remain  as  passed,  or  do  we  go  back  and 
start  a  new  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  for  an  answer, 
the  original  continuing  resolution  which 
became  effective  on  July  1  will  remain 
alive.  I  expect  to  send  to  WMiference  on 
next  Tuesday  the  continuing  resolution 
extension  which  we  passed  last  week  in 
order  to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  two  versions  in  the  regular  way  we 
handle  all  bills.  This  measure  before  us 
now  will  not  negate  the  continuing  reso- 
lution extension  which  we  passed  last 
week  and  which  the  Senate  passed  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman,  he  will  move 
to  go  to  conference  on  Tuesday  next? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  other  question  I  have 
is  that  this  body  passed  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  had  offered,  which  holds 
every  local  educational  agency  harmless 
at  85  percent  of  1973  receipts.  It  does 
not  hold  States  harmless  at  any  level. 
The  other  body,  as  I  understand,  adopted 
language  which  holds  every  local  educa- 
tion agency  and  State  harmless  at  90 
percent  of  1972  receipts,  but  puts  a  limit 
at  110  percoit  Both  of  those  would  go 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  question  is,  would  OE  now  dis- 
tribute for  1  week  the  money  passed  on 
100  percent  hold  harmless  for  the  States 
for  the  1  week,  or  would  you  report  a 
resolution  providing  new  language,  be- 
ginning October  1,  so  Xi^x  there  would 
not  be  a  distribution  of  only  1  week? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  would  have  to  be 
some  sort  of  agreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  language  in  the 
continuing  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  737)  to 
solve  the  pax>blem  which  the  gentl«nan 
set  forth.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
me  to  tell  just  what  might  be  agreed  to 
in  conference  between  House  and  Sen- 
ate. We  would  continue  to  operate,  of 
course,  under  the  July  1  continuing  reso- 
luUon  through  the  11th  day  of  October 
under  the  measure  before  us  at  this  time 

Mr.  QUIS.  But.  if  the  gentleman 
would  answer  this,  he  would  not  expect 
that  the  OtQce  of  Edix^tion  would  hand 
out  1  week's  worth  of  money  during  that 
p>erlod  of  time  to  the  schools? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Oh,  no.  because  that  is  a 
formula  grant  program  and  this  resolu- 
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tion  simply   extends  the  original  con- 
tinuing resolution  until  October  11. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  1  week  is  to  permit  pajring  sal- 
aries to  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  it  would  also  pro- 
vide for  carrj'ing  on  many  of  the  regiUar 
functions  of  the  Government.  Almost 
the  whcl?  Government,  in  effect,  is  op- 
erating without  the  authority  contained 
in  the  co.itinulng  resolution  and  we  need 
to  pars  this  measure  before  us  now.  That 
is  the  rer  on  for  the  emergency  and  un- 
u<:ual  reiup^'t  being  made. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the 
gen  iem^ii  carrjing  out  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  also  dis- 
tributing title  I  money,  which  is  also  the 
question  here. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  hope  we  do 
not  expect  the  OfBce  of  Education  to  be 
distributing  1  week's  wcrth  of  money  but 
rather  that  the  decision  mide  en  the 
"hold  harmless"  in  conference  will  apply 
to  th.?  who:e  next  quarter,  rathar  than 
leaving  the  1  week  separate. 

Mr.  S;:eakvr,  I  withdraw  mv  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tex'-s'' 

There  w.^s  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H  J.  Rks.   753 
Join*  resolution  mailing  further  continuing 

appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Rcsolird  t>y  the  Senate  and  Hcu^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ame-ica 
in  Congress  Assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  July  1. 
1973  (Public  Law  93-52).  Is  hereby  aniended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1973"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  therecf   'October  11,  1973". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time;  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
notmced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

HJ.  Res.  727.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Re3.  727)  en- 
titled "a  joint  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McCleluui, 
Mr.  MACNiTsoif,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pas- 
TORi.  Mr.  BiBLf.  Mr.  Iwouye,  Mr.  Youifc, 
Mr.  HK17SKA,  Mr.  Corroif.  and  Mr! 
Case  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolu- 
ti-n  just  passed. 

xhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSON.\L  E:IPLANATI0N  AS  TO 
VOTi  S 

Mr.  D:\;iIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unav.il'Jably  absent  on  Tue-day.  Septem- 
ber 2o,  13  73.  ard  as  a  r.^'-ult  of  my  ab- 
sence, did  not  vote  on  eight  roUcalls.  I 
would  li'.e  to  state  how  I  wDuld  havo 
voted  on  the^c  measures  had  I  been  pres- 
ent. 

Tuesday.  September  2.  13 .3  ■ 

Roll  No.  475— Adoption  of  tha  confer- 
:}:\ce  rrport  en  H.R.  861?.  I  .vjiad  have 
vo*ed  "yea." 

Roll  No.  4  73— Am^ndr.-.-' It  tj  IlDuse 
Joint  RosDlMtlon  727.  I  vvould  iiave  vjted 
"ye?  ' 

Roll  N'j.  477 — Am?ncim?nt  to  H  nise 
Joint  Resolution  727. 1  would  have  voted 
•yea." 

Roll  N:.  i""— Anie:.craei-t  to  K:'U=e 
Joint  Rcoclutiou  427. 1  v  ould  have  vjted 
"yea." 

Rol  No.  479  -Fin::l  passare  of  House 
Joint  R?sol'i'i  r.  727.  I  would  have  voted 
".'.a." 

V/edncsdav,  Scrtembe:-  23, 1973 : 

Roll  No.  431-  Amendment  to  HJl.  931. 
I  would  have  votad  "yea." 

Roll  No.  482 — Amendment  to  H.R.  981. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

Roll  No.  48^— Final  passage  of  H.R. 
981. 1  would  have  voted  "yea." 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  October 
4,  1973.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOMEN  IN  MILITARY  ACADEMIES 

(Mr.  DU  PONT  asked  and  weis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DV  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
decade  or  so.  this  Nation  has  made  great 
strides  in  equalizing  opportunities  for  all 


its  citizens.  Still,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  injustices 
which  the  Congress  can  and  should  elim- 
inate immediately,  is  the  continued  pro- 
hibition against  admitting  women  to  the 
military  service  academies. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army,  that 
no  matter  how  well  qualified  a  iemale 
service  academy  applicant  from  my  State 
or  any  other  State  may  be,  she  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  service  academies. 

Discrimination  based  on  sex  is  clearly 
WTong  and  particularly'  so  when  it  affects 
ones  opportunities  for  employment. 

I  believe  th:;t  the  basic  elements  of 
fairness  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Constitution 
guarantee  women  the  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  service  academies  should 
th=y  otherwise  qualify. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
chr.r.ge  those  .sccticnr  of  the  United 
States  Code  vhich  the  military  services 
h  V?  u=-ed  ?s  li-i-l  justification  for  their 
refu-..]  to  pdmit  womrn. 

If  it  takes  !im?nding  tlio  United  States 
Cv^de  to  o-^^n  tl. ?  acrdemies  to  women, 
then  let  us  chnrg"  the  laws.  If  it  is  really 
triditiun  that  is  stooping  the  pdmission 
of  -.vav.ipr,  then  I  think  we  need  to  move 
the  service  rrad  mis  i:  ;o  th?  20th 
century. 

Women,  both  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, r.lreadv  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  tha*:  role  is  expanding 
rapidly  as  the  military  moves  toward  its 
poal  of  all-vcluntcer  services.  All  three 
branches  of  the  military  intend  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  number  of  '-s  omen 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  By  June  of  1978, 
their  total  objective  is  to  have  some  45.- 
000  enlisted  women  and  ofiBcers. 

The  purpose  of  the  service  academies 
supposedly  i.s  to  trpin  highly  skilled  and  % 
motivated  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces 
who  wUl  rise  to  top  leadership  positions 
in  the  services.  Sex  l^irrelevant  in  meet- 
ing that  goal.  » 

Competition  for  service  academy  ap- 
pointments would  only  be  enhanced  by 
expanding  the  eligibility  requirements  to 
allow  women. 

The  modern  military  needs  adminis- 
trators, economists,  computer  specialists, 
communications  experts,  linguists,  and 
many  other  specialists  for  careers  which 
do  not  involve  actual  hand-to-hand 
combat. 

Women's  role  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
increasing,  not  only  in  terms  of  sheer 
numbers,  but  also  in  terms  of  occupa- 
tional and  career  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  first  eight  women  have  recently 
begun  service  in  the  National  Guard.  In 
the  Army,  where  four  women  have  at- 
tained the  rank  of  general,  almost  all 
occupational  specialities,  except  those 
directly  involving  combat  are  open  now 
to  women. 

The  Air  Force  has  announced  that  aU 
but  Ave  combat  associated  job  speciali- 
ties have  been  opened  up  to  women.  Last 
.August,  the  Air  Force  appointed  Col. 
Norma  Brown  as  the  first  woman  com- 
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mander  of  a  major  U.S.  men's  military 
unit. 

The  Navy  plans  to  (^>en  all  enlisted 
ratings  to  women  and  ROTC  to  female 
midshipmen.  They  plan  to  allow  women 
officers  to  attend  the  National  War  Col- 
lege, the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
and  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  They  are  revising  navtil  regula- 
tions to  permit  women  officers  to  assume 
command  of  naval  shore  stations  and 
permit  women  line  officers  to  compete 
with  men  for  promotion,  Including  the 
rank  of  admiral. 

In  view  of  the  changing  facts  on  the 
the  role  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
It  Is  ridiculous,  wasteful,  and  anachronis- 
tic to  maintain  that  the  best  officer 
training  our  Nation  has  to  offer  should 
be  limited  to  men  only. 

The  Armed  Forces  would  benefit  just 
as  much  as  women  by  making  these  op- 
portunities available  to  the  most  quali- 
fied candidates  of  both  sexes. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 
CHARGES  AGAINST  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AONEW 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
things  that  have  been  revealed  through 
the  Senate  Watergate  investigation,  one 
predominant  question  has  appeared  and 
seems  to  be  looming  large  in  the  recent 
experiences  of  the  Vice  President  with 
respect  to  the  leaks  of  allegations  against 
him.  The  apparent  lack  of  respect  of 
people  in  power  Impairs  those  rights 
our  Founding  Fathers  fought  to  preserve, 
especially  equality,  fairness,  and  im- 
partiality of  justice. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  delve  into  the 
ramifications  of  the  indifference  evinced 
by  people  in  power  to  basic  American 
traditions  and  constitutional  rights, 
which  was  brought  out  so  clearly  in  the 
Senate  Watergate  hearings.  However,  I 
do  intend  to  address  myself  to  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
whose  constitutional  rights  have  been  so 
severely  violated  in  the  past  several 
weeks. 

I  think  that  no  matter  what  our  party 
affiliation  may  be  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  Vice  President,  just  as  any  citizen, 
deserves  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 
At  this  stage,  the  possibility  of  this  hap- 
pening is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  As 
a  first  step  toward  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  Vice  Pi:esident,  the  Congress  must 
assume  leadership  In  this  matter. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  calumnious 
"leaks"  of  allegations  against  the  Vice 
President,  h.ive  resulted  in  irreparable 
damage  to  his  constitutional  rights.  It 
is  this  lack  of  respect  for  his  rights  by 
people  In  power  that  directly  resulted 
in  "leaks."  which  the  press  has  used  to 
"try"  the  Vice  President  in  the  news- 
papers. 

A  "leak"  can  only  be  defined  as  the 
release  of  information  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  with  the  Intention  of  injuring 


another — or  prejudicing  his  rights.  I 
consider  the  release  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  grand  jury  Investigation 
to  be  a  flagrant  contravention  of  Mr. 
AcNTW's  civil  and  constitutional  rights 
and  as  such  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  offense.  Because  of  these  leaks 
the  present  grand  jury  caimot  possibly 
function  effectively  and  fairly. 

A  thorough  and  fair  investigation 
should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
sources  of  the  leaks  and  recommend  ac- 
tion to  stop  them.  In  regard  to  the  Vice 
President,  there  is  grave  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  a  grand  jury  has  authority 
to  either  investigate  or  much  less  indict 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  right  to  investigate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent appears  to  be  covered  in  the  Con- 
stitirtlon  as  being  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
must  not  shirk  this  responsibility  by  re- 
fusing out  of  hand  to  give  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  We 
must  be  willing  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  our  leaders 
and  fellow  Members  to  lay  aside  parti- 
san feelings  and  to  do  what  they  know 
in  their  hearts  is  right.  We  should  estab- 
lish an  investigatory  committee  em- 
powered to  look  into  all  aspects  of  the 
allegations  leveled  against  the  Vice 
President.  Once  the  committee  has 
finished  its  investigation,  it  could  report 
to  the  full  membership  its  findings  and 
make  its  recommendations. 

In  conclusion,  by  accepting  the  mantle 
of  leadership  and  gi\lng  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  full  hearing,  we  can  guarantee 
him  the  right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation. We  can  look  into  the  prob- 
lem of  leaks.  Perhaps,  we  can  promulgate 
legislation  that  will  help  curtail  mall- 
clous  attempts  to  defame  and  hurt  indi- 
viduals through  leaks.  If  these  ster>s  are 
taken  we  can  gamer  the  respect  of  both 
our  countrymen  and  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  look  to  America  as 
the  bastion  of  freedom  and  justice.  This 
reinforcement  of  our  own  self-image  can 
only  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation  which  has  been  so  sorely  tested 
these  past  few  years. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing, which  I  consider  to  be  highly  sig- 
nific.Tiit.  took  place  over  the  weekend  at 
the  Oklahoma  State  Pair  in  Oklahoma 
City.  I  regret  that  there  has  not  been 
wider  notice  given  to  the  event. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  gave  a 
strong  and  positive  speech  on  what  Is 
probably  the  major  problem  In  the 
United  States  today — the  energy  short- 
age and  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  short- 
age. 

When  a  man  as  widely  and  highly  re- 
spected as  our  colleague  and  leader,  Mr. 
Albert,  addresses  himself  strongly  to  an 


issue  of  this  magnitude,  I  beUeve  it  is 
important. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Speaker's 
speech  on  energy  appear  in  the  Record. 
I  balieve  it  will  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
to  many  other  concerned  Americans. 
Address  or  Hon.  Casl  Albkkt 

It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  energy  should 
be  the  theme  of  the  1973  State  Pair  of  Okla- 
homa. Energy  has  long  been  a  cornerstone  o* 
our  economy  and  has  imbued  Oklahoma's 
history  with  an  exciting  chapter  cf  progress 
and  prosjjerlty. 

Today,  the  energy  picture  Is  changing  In 
Oklahoma  and  around  the  world.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the 
demand  for  energy  fuels  outrun  our  abUlty 
to  supply  them  domesticaUy.  In  six  of  the 
past  eight  years.  Oklahoma's  production  of 
oU  has  exceeded  the  discovery  of  new  re- 
serves. In  another  ten  years.  If  new  discov- 
eries are  not  encouraged.  Oklahoma  will  be- 
come a  net  Importer  of  oU  and  gas.  As  on* 
who  represents  a  district  that  produces  2fi 
percent  of  Oklahoma's  natural  gas  and  40 
percent  of  Its  oil,  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
you  to  discuss  these  changes  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  us  and  the  opi>ortunltles  and 
problems  they  present. 

L«t  me  read  a  statement  made  by  a  great 
American : 

"This  country  must  f£M»  squarely  the  fact 
that  a  major  portion  of  Its  rapidly  Increasing 
energy  requirements  Is  being  met  by  oU  and 
gas,  which  constitute  only  a  smaU  portion  at 
our  energy  reserves.  The  prospects  are  that 
we  shall  become  Increasingly  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  oU  iinless  appropriate  ac- 
tion la  taken." 

This  statement  did  not  come  from  yester- 
day's newspaper.  It  came  from  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message  delivered  by  H&rry  Tru- 
man In  1949. 

President  Truman  also  said :  "To  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  our  prosperity  and 
seciuity  depend  upon  our  natural  re- 
sources ...  A  nation  is  only  as  strong  as 
Its  productive  capacity,  and  our  capacity  is 
now  limited  by  our  shortages." 

More  than  twenty  years  later  we  are  flnaUy 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  economy  and 
quality  of  life  largely  depend  on  energy  being 
conveniently  and  abundantly  avaUable  to  the 
American  people.  The  avaUabllity  of  energy 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  not  only 
the  United  States  but  the  entire  world.  This 
problem  should  be  elevated  to  high  priority 
In  the  top  echelons  of  the  government  of  this 
nation. 

Our  efforts  are  currently  being  hampered 
by  the  proliferation  of  a  pack  of  deceiving 
energy  myths.  This  morning  I  would  like  to 
explore  some  of  these  myths  with  you. 

First,  there  Is  the  "fake  crisis  "  myth  where 
conspiracy  and  collusion  by  the  oil  com- 
panies are  said  to  be  responsible  for  energy 
problems.  This  argument  Is  a  sham.  Growing 
energy  demands  combined  with  dwindling 
domestic  supplies  of  fossil  resources  flash  a 
clear  danger  signal  to  oU  and  gas  Industry 
management  who  realize  that  serious  short- 
ages only  invite  a  dramatic  increase  in  gov- 
eriunent  Intervention.  Anyone  who  pur- 
posely tries  to  exploit  a  serious  national 
problem  to  feather  his  own  nest  is  guilty  of 
the  worst  kind  of  deception  and  fraud.  This 
sort  of  activity  is  reprehensible.  The  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  tbe  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  second  myth  oonoems  the  belief  that 
either  the  government  or  private  Industry 
wUI  absorb  the  Increased  cost  of  energy  and 
the  Increased  cost  of  Improving  the  environ- 
ment. Increased  costs  will  eventually  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
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bigher  prices  or  In  higher  taxes  If  the  goT- 
emment  assumes  added  responsibility.  A  pri- 
vate company  cannot  be  forced  to  cut  profits 
to  the  point  where  it  can  compete  neither 
In  tb«  money  marlrat  nor  as  a  moner-makln^ 
device  for  It*  owners.  People  Invest  In  private 
industry  that  pays  the  highest  return.  Like- 
wise, the  govenunent  has  no  choice  but  to 
raise  taxes  or  go  further  in  debt  when  faced 
With  additional  financial  commitments. 

The  third  myth  U  that  rUk  capital  will 
continue  to  flow  into  operations  where  the 
rate  of  return  plunges.  Obviously,  it  will  not. 
Again,  money  will  go  where  the  rate  of  re- 
turn to  the  potential  Investor  appears  to  be 
worth  the  risk  of  failure.  As  c^  and  gas 
becomes  harder  to  find,  the  need  to  Increase 
the  incentive  for  risk  capital  to  look  for  more 
oil  and  gas  will  also  increase. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  oil 
aztd  gas  exploration  must  be  increased.  The 
niimber  of  "wildcat"  wells  drilled  in  America 
has  been  on  the  decline  since  19M,  reaching 
a  new  low  in  1972.  Yet,  i8  percent  of  the  es- 
timated discoverable  oil  and  63  percent  of 
the  gas  reserves  have  not  yet  been  found  and 
developed.  We  need  more  not  less  explora- 
tion, because  the  oil  and  gas  that  will  be 
here  when  we  need  It  Is  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

Fundamental  to  this  concept  Is  that  the 
federal  government  should  do  nothing  which 
will  Impede  exploration,  and  should  do  every 
reasonable  thing  to  encourage  exploration. 
We  must  determine  the  extent  of  our  un- 
tapped oU  tuxd  gas  reserves  as  quickly  as 
technology  permits. 

The  fourth  myth  that  should  be  examined 
Is  that  the  United  i  States  can  depend  on 
"cheap  foreign  oil"  to  supply  Its  energy  needs. 
The  fact  Is  there  is  no  "cheap  foreign  oil". 
Saddle  East  oil  Is  bubbling  to  the  surface  in 
a  seller's  market.  The  price  we  pay  for  that 
oU,  if  we  can  get  It,  wiU  be  high  Indeed. 
Unlike  our  Japanese  and  European  friends, 
we  do  have  alternatives.  We  can  gradually 
get  away  from  reliance  on  foreign  oil  by 
encouraging  a  strong,  viable  domestic  energy. 

I  believe  the  same  great  American  tech- 
nology which  developed  oil  and  gas  can 
bring  us  better  ways  to  use  coal,  uranium, 
oil  shale,  solar  and  geo-thermal  power  and 
other  typee  of  energy. 

The  fifth  myth  Is  the  panacea  many  Amer- 
icans see  In  mandatory  distribution  programs. 
A  mandatory  allocation  of  fuel  simply  dis- 
tributes the  shortage:  not  one  single  gallon 
of  new  oU  or  gas  is  produced.  This  does  not 
mean  that  mandatory  allocation  should  not 
be  considered 

I  am  saying  that  it  should  not  be  built  up 
In  the  public  mind  to  do  more  than  It  actual- 
ly can  accomplish.  Purthermore,  we  must 
selectively  chooee  which  fuels  to  allocate, 
and  only  allocate  them  during  times  of 
genuine  shortages.  An  excellent  example  of 
bad  timing  in  allocating  fuels  Is  the  propane 
situation.  Oongreas  gave  the  President  the 
power  to  allocate  propane  in  April;  the  Ad- 
ministration finally  started  talking  about 
propane  allocation  In  July.  They  failed  to 
bold  beartngs  until  September  7,  promising 
a  decision  by  September  13. 

The  Nixon  Administration  could  have 
acted  on  August  16  with  no  problem:  man- 
datory allocations  could  stUl  have  helped  U 
the  decision  had  been  made  September  10.  By 
waltmg  until  the  eleventh  hour,  maas  eon- 
fusion  has  permeated  the  entire  State.  For 
months  no  one  knew  what  was  happening. 
Propane  suppliers  were  holding  onto  their 
fuel. 

Tha  State  government  was  afraid  to  act 
for  fear  of  federal  action.  Meanwhile,  thou- 
sands oi  school  children  in  my  District  faca 
the  poaalbUtty  of  not  being  able  to  attend 
school  for  part  of  the  year,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  and  businessmen  In  my  District  face 
critical  shortages.  I.  for  one.  cannot  tolerate 


this  suffering  caused  by  naedleas  administra- 
tive bundling. 

The  sixth  myth  reasons  that  by  controlling 
gasolin«  prices  the  energy  picture  wUl  im- 
prove. Hardly  anyone  could  still  seriously  be- 
lieve this  after  viewing  the  disastrous  fallxire 
of  Phase  IH  and  Phase  IV  controls.  Controls 
have  not  only  created  a  nightmare  for  Inde- 
pendent service  station  operators  but  have 
confused  the  entire  Indus^  and  public  and 
have  actually  cocnpotmded  our  Immediate 
energy  problems. 

The  seventh  myth  is  that  government  regu- 
lation breeds  sound  energy  policies.  Twenty- 
seven  yecu^  ago  when  I  came  to  Congress,  I 
felt  that  the  oil  and  gas  Industries  of  this 
nation  were  over-regulated;  I  still  feel  Just 
as  strongly  about  It  today.  Clovemment  inter- 
ference has  been  EiJlowed  to  go  too  far;  to 
foul  up  too  many  proep>ectlve  solutions  to 
energy  problems.  It  Is  all  but  dishonest  to  set 
prices  too  low,  encouraging  excess  demand 
that  cannot  be  met  at  reasonable  prloaa.  I 
have  long  felt  that  natural  gas  should  be 
de- regulated;  legislation  for  this  purpose  has 
passed  the  House  on  at  least  two  occasions 
only  to  be  vetoed.  The  de-regulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  at  the  wellhead  could  greatly  boost 
major  secondary  recovery  projects  and  give 
us  an  Idea  of  Just  how  much  gia  really  exists. 

These  myths  must  be  explored  and  ex- 
ploded. Their  lingering  residue  in  the  mtnii* 
of  Americans  only  Impedes  our  progress. 
Myths  must  be  replaced  with  facts  carefully 
woven  into  an  overall  energy  strategy. 

A  national  energy  strategy  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  unite  the  effprts  of  every  depart- 
ment of  government  and  show  the  American 
people  we  are  not  approaching  the  problem 
in  a  piecemeal  way.  People,  by  nature,  are 
more  willing  to  take  bad-tasting  medicine  if 
they  are  honestly  convinced  they  are  doing 
It  for  a  purpose.  This  sense  of  national  pur- 
p>oee  Is  urgently  needed. 

At  the  present  time  the  Administration  Is 
running  in  fits  and  starts,  staggering  through 
a  maze  of  contradictory  policies.  To  continue 
dillydallying  with  a  problem  of  such  para- 
mount importance  flies  In  the  face  of  sound 
reasoning  and  good  government.  Indecision 
and  contradictory  decision-making  have  al- 
ready Jeopardized  the  livelihood  and  comfort 
of  thousands  of  people. 

One  approach  recommended  for  developing 
a  national  energy  strategy  includes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  three-man  energy  council,  re- 
sponsible to  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress.  The  council's  duty  woiild  be 
to  prepare  a  national  energy  strategy,  taking 
Into  account  the  many  and  varied  factors 
that  are  closely  allied  to  our  energy  situa- 
tion. 

Absolutely  essential  to  a  sound  energy 
policy  is  a  strong  foundation  built  on  three 
Important  unknown  factors:  The  potentials 
of  domestic  exploration,  the  determination 
of  a  tolerable  level  of  Imports,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  energy  capabilities.  Once  we  decide 
exactly  how  far  we  can  go  In  all  three  areas, 
then  we  can  move  rapidly  toward  developing 
a  national  energy  strategy. 

Also  essential  to  sound  energy  policy  la  a 
careful  balancing  of  all  Interests. 

We  must  strive  for  a  balance  between  gov- 
ernment proposals  for  energy  and  freedom 
of  companies  to  operate. 

We  must  strive  for  a  balance  between  the 
natural  drive  for  profits  and  a  company's 
obligations  to  the  public. 

We  must  strive  for  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  cost  of  energy  to  the  consumer 
and  tb?  risk  of  shortages  to  the  consumer. 

We  must  strive  for  a  better  balance  be- 
tween energy  and  the  environment.  The  de- 
lays tolerated  in  authorizing  and  building 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  are  unconscionable. 
While  I  continue  to  support  our  efforts  to 
improve  our  environment,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  to  trade  our  domestic  output 


and  standard  of  living  for  "nothing  but  blue 

sky". 

While  the  mills  of  Congress,  like  the  gods, 
grind  slowly.  Congress  has  not  been  alto- 
gether Idle  in  the  energy  area. 

Congress  stands  like  the  hub  of  a  wheal, 
surrounded  by  the  discordant  spokes  of  dlv^ 
gent  viewpoints:  the  views  of  conservation- 
ists, envlronmentiillsts.  business  Interests, 
labor  Interests;  national  security  interests, 
foreign  ralatlons  and  exchange  Interests, 
consumer  interests,  and  Independent  and 
antitrust  interests— all  have  their  advocates 
In  and  Impact  on  the  Congress.  But  the  Con- 
gress has  moved — If  slowly.  It  has  authorised 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  It  Is  going  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  deepwater  porta.  It  Is 
continuing  Its  longstanding  efforts  to  en- 
courage increased  research — a  recent  study 
of  "Bnergy  under  the  oceans"  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  direct  Congressional  initiative  In 
this  arecL 

The  Congress  does  not  operate  in  a  vac- 
uum: therefore  resolving  energy  problems — 
and  all  other  problems — is  troublesome,  dif- 
ficult, exasperating,  protracted,  political,  as 
well  as  economic  and  argumentative. 

Congress  has  qiilckly  learned  there  are  no 
easy  answers  to  energy  problems;  neverthe- 
less answers  must  be  found.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  and  of  all  the  other  problems  which 
beset  our  nation.  America  is  still  alive  and 
strong.  We  can  repeat  what  Will  Rogers  said 
40  years  ago,  that  despite  all  Its  economic 
problems,  America  Is  still  doing  pretty  well. 

The  energy  crisis  Is.  of  course,  upon  us. 
The  problems  presented  are  hard,  but  they 
an  also  the  measure  of  our  opportunity. 
Mankind  has  reached  its  present  state  of 
development,  not  because  man  has  not  faced 
difficulties  but  because  he  has  overcome 
thexn. 

I  am  optimistic  that  If  we  make  decisions 
now,  we  can  strengthen  our  national  fiber, 
the  effectiveness  of  our  government,  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people,  and  the 
overall  strength  of  our  nation. 

I  expect  Oklahoma  to  play  an  active  and 
oonstructlve  part  In  this  national  challenge. 


COPPER   EXPORT  LIMTTATIONS 
ACT  OP  1973 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  the  Copper  Export  Lim- 
itations Act  of  1973. 

Last  week  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  began  consideration  of  vari- 
ous bills  which  would  permit  the  dis- 
posal of  over  250.000  tons  of  copper  from 
the  national  stockpile.  I  strongly  favor 
such  a  disposal. 

However,  one  problem  Immediately 
presents  Itself  when  we  consider  such  a 
disposal.  Will  the  copper  disposed  of  from 
the  stockpile  be  use4  to  fulfill  domestic 
needs  or  will  It  be  exported  to  serve  the 
needs  of  foreign  comp)etltor8? 

Presently  there  Is  a  copper  shortsige 
In  the  United  States.  Thl<:  .shortage  has 
caused  cutbacks  In  production  at  fabri- 
cating plants  across  the  country.  Yet 
during  the  first  8  months  of  1973  copper 
scrap  exports  were  up  82  p>ercent  over  the 
same  period  In  1973.  We  should  be  as- 
sured when  any  disposal  Is  made  from 
the  copper  stockpile  that  our  domestic 
needs  are  satisfied  before  any  copper  Is 
exported  from  this  coimtry. 

At  the  heart  of  the  copper  problem  is 
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the  fact  that  the  price  of  copper  in  the 
United  States  is  frozen  at  60  cents  per 
poimd  while  the  world  market  price  is 
nearly  90  cents  per  pound.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  that  foreign  companies  would  like  to 
purchase  all  of  the  copper  which  they 
can  from  the  United  States.  Because  of 
the  large  price  differential  these  com- 
panies are  willing  to  pay  much  more  for 
copper  than  our  domestic  manufacturers 
are  allowed  to  pay  under  the  terms  of 
the  price  freeze. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  have  refused  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  30  cents  per 
pound  difference  in  the  price  of  primary 
copper.  Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  limit  exports  of  copper 
from  the  United  States  during  months 
when  disposals  are  made  from  the  copper 
stockpile  or  when  price  controls  are  in 
effect  and  the  U.S.  price  is  significantly 
below  world  prices. 

If  enacted  the  bill  would  give  the  Con- 
gress some  assurance  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  examined  our  domestic  needs 
for  copper  before  allowing  any  copper  to 
be  shipped  overseas. 


A  WAY  OUT 


(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  Is  confronting  ex- 
traordinary problems  which  will  require 
extraordinary  solutions. 

This  morning's  Washington  Po«t  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  by  David  S. 
Broder  with  unprecedented  proposals 
for  an  unprecedented  situation. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  we  need  new 
thinking  and  I  therefore  recommend  the 
following  article  sis  must  reading  for 
everj-  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

A  Wat  Out  of  the  Nixon -Agnxw  Caisis 
(By  Davids.  Broder) 

The  extraordinary  crisis  at  the  heart  of 
the  American  government  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy.  This  column  discusses 
one  possible  solution. 

First,  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 
A  two-sided  cIvU  war  Is  being  fought  within 
the  topmost  ranks  of  the  executive  branch, 
which  the  combatants  maintain  Is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Judiciary  to  mediate,  and 
which  the  legislative  branch  thus  far  refuses 
to  attempt  to  resolve. 

On  one  front,  a  special  prosecutor,  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Is  seeking  to  compel  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  turn  over  evidence,  In  the 
form  of  tapes,  which  may  implicate  the  Pres- 
ident's former  top  aides  and  perhaps  tba 
President  himself  In  criminal  acts. 

The  case  Is  before  the  courts,  but  the 
President  has  strongly  suggested  that  he 
doubts  the  authority  of  the  Judicial  branch 
to   enforce    a    Judgment    against    him. 

Meantime,  the  Justice  Department  Is 
presenting  evidence  of  separate  allegations 
of  criminal  activity  against  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  charges  that  on  both  constitution- 
al and  political  grounds,  the  grand  jury  and 
the  courts  are  Incompetent  to  Judge  him. 

The  President  has  sought  to  terminate 
a  congressional  investigation  of  the  case  in 


which  he  Is  Involved,  while  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, taking  exactly  the  opposite  tack.  Is 
seeking  a  congressional  inquiry  Into  the 
merits  of  his  case.  However,  neither  the 
flagging  Senate  investigation  of  Watergate 
nor  the  stIU-bom  House  investigation  of 
the  Agnew  case  promises  speedy  resolution 
of  the  crisis  through  the  one  constitutional 
remedy  available  to  Congress — Impeachment. 

Thus,  this  beleaguered  democracy — still 
reeling  from  the  wounds  of  Its  most  unpiopu- 
lar  war  and  the  ravages  of  unchecked  eight- 
year  inflation — now  confronts  a  crisis  at  the 
center  of  Its  government  for  which  no  solu- 
tion is  apparent. 

Tet  It  is  almost  Intolerable  to  think  that 
the  nation  must  endure  three  years  of  war- 
fare and  mutual  vilification  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  government.  Personal  pride  and 
institutional  parochialism  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  paralyzed 
America. 

A  solution — first  suggested,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, by  American  University  graduate  stu- 
dent Joseph  Felter  at  a  seminar  with  this 
writer  on  Oct.  1 — may  be  for  the  soverel^ 
states  which  created  the  nation  to  act  now 
to  rescue  It. 

The  suggestion  Is  that  the  governors  of 
the  60  States  convene  In  special  session  for 
the  single  purpose  of  recommending  a  par- 
son to  assume  the  presidency  untU  1976,  with 
the  ixnderstandlng  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  ofllce  in  that  year. 

My  strong  hunch  Is  that  if  such  a  meeting 
were  held,  the  Democrats  who  hold  31  of  the 
50  governorships  would  Ignore  partisanship 
in  this  time  of  crisis  and  recommend  for  the 
presidency,  the  most  senior  man  in  the  ranks 
of  governors,  and  the  most  broadly  respected. 
Republican  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York. 

The  next  step  In  arranging  for  his  succes- 
sion would  be  for  the  governors  to  petition 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  elect  Rocke- 
feller as  Speaker.  A  Speaker  may  resign  at 
any  time,  and  the  occupant  of  the  office — 
by  Constitution  and  law — need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  House.  The  governors  could 
count  on  strong  public  and  editorial  support 
for  their  petition,  support  which  politically 
sensitive  congressmen  would  not  ignore. 

Should  Democrat  Carl  Albert  make  the 
sacrlfloe  of  stepping  down  from  his  post,  the 
third  most  powerful  in  government,  it 
would  be  a  powerful  prod  to  the  RepubUcan 
President  and  Vice  President  to  do  likewise. 

A  bipartisan  House  vote  to  elevate  Rocke- 
feller to  the  Sf>eaker's  office  would  signal 
the  House's  will  as  clearly  as  a  vote  of  im- 
pefu:liment — yet  with  far  less  bitterness  and 
delay.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  could  resign  without 
seeming  to  admit  guilt — and  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  under  a  powerful  compulsloa 
to  do  so. 

Speaker  RockefeUer  would  then  become 
President  and  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  designate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  a  Vice  President,  who.  Uke  him, 
enjoyed  broad  public  trust  and  who  was  will- 
ing to  renounce  his  own  candidacy  for  any 
office   in    1976. 

TTirougb  such  a  process,  the  new  President 
would  be  compelled  before  taking  office  to 
give  the  proper  assurances  about  his  exer- 
cise of  power  to  the  leaders  of  the  states,  to 
the  Congress,  to  the  last  elected  President 
and  Vice  President  and  to  the  future  aspi- 
rants for  those  offices. 

The  Interests — and  honor — of  all  of  them 
would  be  protected,  and  the  nation  would  be 
rescued  from  what  seems  an  endless  agony. 

There  Is  no  need  to  underline  the  practical 
difficulties  and  political  susplcloxxs  that 
would  beset  such  a  course:  they  are  obvious. 
But  the  American  people  deserve  better  than 
the  chaos  that  threatens  In  Washington 
today,  and  the  governors  have  It  in  their 
power  to  attempt  the  reecue  effort. 


THE  IMPENDING  WHEAT 
SHORTAGE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoNxs)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, American  consumers  and  food  pro- 
ducers alike  are  viewing  with  Increasing 
alarm  the  possibility  that  our  Nation 
may  be  facing  a  severe  wheat  shortage 
in  the  forthcoming  year.  During  the  Au- 
gust congressional  recess,  many  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors  In  Oklahcxna's 
First  Congressional  District  spcAe  to  me 
and  staked  what  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration were  going  to  do  to  assure 
a  continued  adequate  supply  of  wheat 
products  for  our  citizens. 

On  September  11,  I  personally  wrote 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Bute  to 
express  my  own  concern,  and  that  of  my 
congressional  district,  over  the  high  ex- 
port level  of  this  year's  wheat  crop,  and 
the  resulting  effect  this  may  have  in 
creating  shcH-tages  of  wheat  to  supply 
domestic  needs. 

Apparently  the  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem Is  not  nearly  as  great  down  at  the 
Agriculture  Department's  headquarters. 
The  Department's  response,  after  a  2Vi 
week  delay,  indicates  the  Secretary  sees 
no  compelling  reason  related  to  nationa] 
security  or  humanitarian  needs  for  re- 
stricting the  recent  massive  level  of 
wheat  exports. 

Fortunately,  the  Secretary's  philos- 
ophy on  this  subject,  as  convejed  to  me 
through  what  seems  to  be  multiple  levels 
of  spokesmen,  representatives,  assistants 
and  staff,  is  not  shared  by  some  of  the 
more  knowledgeable  experts  on  our  farm 
economy,  nor  by  farmers  themselves. 

In  Monday's  Tulsa  World,  farm  edltw 
Herb  Kamer  reported  on  a  firsthand 
survey  he  has  made  of  prevailing  atti- 
tudes on  USDA  policies.  As  a  result  at 
personal  Interviews  throughout  the  Na- 
tlMi's  farmbelt.  Mr.  Kamer  states: 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  erosion  tn 
confidence  of  the  USDA  as  a  farmers'  agency. 
There  Is  growing  cynicism  that  USDA  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agrictiltxire  are  purely  arms 
of  the  administration  and  that  USDA  farm 
policy  Is  shaped  to  fit  pollUcal  considera- 
tion rather  than  the  welfare  of  farmers. 

In  the  Department's  response  to  my 
September  11  letter,  the  1973  wheat  crop 
is  optimistically  predicted  to  be  so  large 
as  to  provide  a  carryover  stock  to  next 
June  of  over  300  million  bushels.  It  Is 
precisely  this  misleading  type  of  infor- 
mation which  has  encouraged  exporters 
to  oversell,  and  Mr.  Kamer  goes  on  to 
point  out  in  his  article,  the  result  may 
very  well  be  that — 

This  country  will  enter  tha  new  year  with 
the  lowest  carryover  at  wheat  since  l9Si. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  personality  feel  Herb 
Kamer  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  cites  as  a  reason  for  this  overly  opti- 
mistic crop  reporting,  the  hope  of  the 
Department — 

To  forestall  export  controls  which  tbe 
United  States  badly  needs,  and  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  grain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  Intention  to  serxi 
one  more  letter  to  the  Secretarj-  on  this 
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subject,  and  I  ?.m  hopeful  that  he  will  at 
last  be  able  to  give  some  of  his  own  very 
valuable  time  to  this  inquiry  in  behalf  of 
a  significant  number  of  Oklahomans.  I 
plan  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  respond,  in 
the  type  of  plain  and  simple  language  all 
Americans  can  understand,  on  what  his 
Department  and  the  administration  is 
doing  to  assure  an  adequate  domestic 
wheat  supply  for  the  year  ahead,  what 
methods  he  is  utilizing  to  assure  this  sup- 
ply, and  whether  he  and  the  President 
will  personally  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  lack  of  an  adeqioate  supply  if  a 
wheat  shortage  for  domestic  consump- 
tion comes  to  pass. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  clear  and  unequivocal  answers 
to  these  questions.  Certainly  there  will  be 
no  mlsimderstandlng  In  their  minds  as 
to  the  causes  of  a  wheat  shortage  if,  in 
the  next  several  months,  they  can  no 
longer  obtain,  or  even  afford  to  place  a 
loaf  of  bread  on  the  family  table,  and  I 
believe  our  citizens  deserve  responsible 
action  now  to  avert  just  such  a  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  current  administration  fail 
to  give  these  assurances  of  a  continued 
adequate  domestic  wheat  supply,  there 
will  be  little  alternative  left  but  for  the 
Congress  to  'enforce  temporary  export 
controls.  This  is  a  step  that  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  regret  undertaking, 
and  I  share  this  feeUng  as  a  result  of 
my  own  desire  to  foster  a  favorable  trade 
balance  for  our  Nation,  and  to  assist  the 
people  of  less  fortimate  coimtrles  when- 
ever our  own  resources  permit.  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  responsible,  however,  to  allow  a 
shortage  to  develop  without  making  every 
effort  possible  from  both  an  administra- 
tive as  well  as  a  legislative  standpoint, 
to  avert  such  a  crisis.  For  this  reason,  I 
will  seek  support  from  my  colleagues  for 
enactment  of  strong  export  controls  in 
the  event  the  administration's  policies 
continue  to  be  as  vague  and  unrespon- 
sive to  the  people's  needs  as  they  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  In  the  past. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  mistakes  to 
be  corrected,  and  I  urge  the  Secretary 
and  this  administration  in  the  very 
strongest  terms,  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  using  the  tools  the  Congress  has 
already  provided,  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  American  consiuner. 

I  want  to  be  clear  that  I  am  not  for 
Isolation.  I  am  for  free  and  open  world 
trade  and  the  United  States  being  an 
active  participant  in  the  world  markets. 
I  recognize  fully  that  agriculture  is 
among  our  best  export  commodities.  I 
recognize  that  temporary  export  con- 
trols on  wheat  or  any  item  possibly  will 
lead  to  a  drag  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation,  but  I  also  fully  recog- 
nize and  am  aware,  as  a  result  of  meet- 
ings throughout  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, that  the  No.  1  issue  in  the  country 
today  is  the  state  of  the  economy,  specif- 
ically the  continuing  rise  in  inflation 
and  the  shortages  of  critical  products, 
particularly  food  products. 

There  are  very  few  things  that  are 
more  important  to  the  constmier  and  the 
family  in  the  United  States  than  to  be 
able  to  put  bread  on  the  table  for  an 
American  family. 
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The  leading  farm  editor  in  our  part 
of  the  country.  Herb  Kamer  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  and  several  representatives  from 
the  baking  industry  have  told  me  that 
they  totally  disagree  with  the  statistics 
on  the  availability  of  wheat  for  domes- 
tic consumption  in  the  coming  year. 
They  totally  disagree  with  those  statis- 
tics as  put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  am  told  that  if  the  statistics  as  put 
out  are  correct,  it  will  lead  to  a  shortage 
of  necessary  supplies  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  it  will  mean  a  short- 
age of  bread  next  year,  and  perhaps  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  point  that  we  are  going  to 
be  paying  more  for  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
United  States  than  a  similar  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  to  pay  for  a  Riis- 
sian  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  made  with 
American  wheat. 

All  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiure  to  do  is  to  put  in  plain  language 
assiu-ances  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  that  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wiU  take  every 
step  necessary  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
have  a  shortage  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  coming  year. 

It  is  great  to  talk  about  foreign  trade. 
It  is  great  to  talk  about  giveaways.  It  is 
great  to  be  generous  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  if  this  economy  cannot  re- 
main strong,  if  we  cannot  provide  the  es- 
sential products  for  all  of  our  citizens, 
then  all  of  the  giveaways  and  all  of  the 
foreign  aid  will  be  for  naught.  I  think 
we  have  to  start  working  to  energize  our 
own  economy  first,  and  take  care  of  our 
own  citizens  first. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  forcing  the  administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give 
us  some  plain  answers  to  this  very  im- 
portant question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Herb  Kamer  entitled  "Food 
Production  Farmer's  Concern." 

Pood  PsoDucnoN  Pasmkb's  Concexn 
(By  Herb  Kamer) 
A  week-long  swing  through  the  cornbelt  has 
coruarmed  a  long-held  belief  that  state,  re- 
gional and  national  Unes  of  demarcation 
have  largely  disappeared  as  far  as  farming  Is 
concerned.  No  longer  are  the  problems  of 
Oklahoma  wheat  fanners,  solely  their  con- 
cern— they  concern  the  nilnols  corn  grower 
as  well.  No  longer  Is  what  happens  in  Iowa 
cattle  feedlots  their  worry  alone — It  affects 
Oklahoma  ranchers.  And,  what  happens  col- 
lectively In  the  tJ.S.  Is  the  direct  concern  of 
other  nations  ot  the  world. 

The  total  concern  of  agriculture  Is  the 
production  of  food.  That's  it — one  word — 
food.  And  It  makes  little  difference  where  It 
Is  produced,  the  factors  that  affect  food  pro- 
duction In  one  locality,  affect  It  In  others. 
Some  of  those  factors  are  weather,  prices, 
politics  and  management  decisions  based  on 
thoee  basic  factors. 

This  Is  the  second  major  backgrounding 
trip  Pence  Talk  has  undertaken  this  sum- 
m«r  and  fall.  The  first  was  through  the  Oreat 
Plains.  We're  anxious  to  know  what  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  actually  thinking,  what 
they  are  planning.  We  are  particularly  cau- 
tious In  our  appro<u:h.  We  want  the  honeet 
thinking  of  farmers.  We  want  to  know  their 
attitudes  toward  current  farm  policy.  We  are 
extremely  careful  to  sort  the  "hand-fed  gov- 


ernment line"  from  reality.  It's  easy  to  visit 
with  a  farmer  If  he  Is  convinced  you  really 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  what  he  l)e- 
Iteves  Is  happening. 

What  is  happening?  Por  one  thing,  there 
is  a  growing  number  of  younger  farmers  who 
are  extremely  capable  business  managers — 
many  are  college  trained.  And  It's  not  so 
svirprlslng  that  the  Aarpest  are  not  trained 
in  a  specific  discipline  of  production  agricul- 
ture, that  Is,  animal  husbandry,  or  agronomy, 
but  are  schooled  In  economics  or  business 
management.  These  young  farmers  range 
from  the  early  30b  to  the  mld-30B.  And  we've 
detected  In  a  growing  number  of  all  farmers 
a  greater  awareness  that  they  really  know 
what  Is  going  on  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally that  affectfi  their  business.  And 
they're  going  to  do  something  about  It. 

What  are  they  going  to  do?  It  appears  to 
us  that  farmers  are  not  going  to  give  up  the 
advantage  they  have  of  being  in  control.  They 
are  not  going  to  follow  the  USDA  advice  to 
overproduce  so  that  consumers  can  have 
cheap  food,  and  the  government  can  have 
plenty  of  produce  to  expcHi;  to  help  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  erosion  in 
oonfldence  of  USDA  as  a  farmers  agency. 
There  is  growing  cynicism  that  USDA  and  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture  are  purely  arms  of 
the  administration  and  that  USDA  farm 
policy  la  shaped  to  fit  political  considerations 
rather  than  welfare  of  farmers.  It's  this  lack 
of  confidence  In  government  that  makes 
farmers  believe  they  must  control  their  own 
affairs. 

An  example:  USDA  estimates  this  past 
summer  forecast  total  wheat  production  at 
1.9  billion  bushels.  Based  on  this  Information, 
exporters  may  have  oversold  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, this  country  wiU  enter  the  new  year 
with  the  lowest  carryover  of  wheat  since 
1962.  USDA  estimates  the  current  com  crop 
at  5.7  bUllon  bushels.  Cornbelt  farmers  grin. 
They're  convinced  that  this  is  deliberately 
overestimated,  and  that  the  total  yield  will 
be  several  billion  bushels  less.  They  believe 
the  crop  has  been  overestimated  by  USDA  to 
forestall  expert  controls  which  the  US.  badly 
needs,  and  to  hold  down  the  price  of  grain. 

Whether  this  comes  to  pass  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  point  is  that  farmers  of  the  corn- 
belt  simply  do  not  believe  USDA  estimates 
on  com  and  soybeans,  and  point  to  wheat 
estimates  as  proof  of  their  suspicions.  This 
has  a  direct  t>earing  on  what  bapp>ens  In 
feedlots.  If  com  and  soybeans  continue  to 
increase  in  price — and  all  predictions  point 
this  way — many  cornbelt  farmers  wlU  sell 
their  grain  and  not  feed  cattle,  many  of 
which  come  from  Oklahoma. 

Thus,  you  have  a  class  of  farmers  In  the 
cornbelt  and  wheatbelt  who  know  the  prices 
on  the  commodity  market  on  the  hour  (See 
Rod  Turnbull's  column,  "Farm  Oraln  Prices 
Hit  Historic  High").  They  know  the  price 
of  cattle  in  Oklahoma  by  the  hour.  They 
know  Oklahoma  (and  Texas.  Kansas,  New 
Mexico)  weather  conditions  They  credit  The 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
marketing  dau  called  "Cattle-Pax"  as  one 
of  the  greatest  tools  a  farmer  can  have  for 
keeping  abreast  of  the  cattle  situation.  They 
have  airplanes,  radio  phones  and  leased 
wires.  They  know  what  the  score  is.  And 
they  are  playing  a  waiting  game. 

Farmere  know  the  name  of  the  game  Is 
food  production.  And  they  are  wiUing  to  pro- 
duce food.  At  last  they  are  In  a  position  to 
do  it  at  a  profit,  and  thsy're  not  about  to 
knuckle  under.  As  one  crusty  Iowa  farmer- 
stockman  said.  "By  Ood.  for  the  flret  time 
farmen  have  a  chance  to  prove  they're 
grown  up  and  can  handle  their  own  affairs. 
If  they  give  in  to  Earl  Bute'  demands  to  go 
aU  out  and  overplant,  just  so  well  have  a 
surplus  and  constunera  can  have  cheap  food, 
and  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  farm  price 
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structure,  well,  by  Ood.  they  deserve  It,  and 
I  wont  feel  sorry  for  a  single  one  of  'em." 
Time  will  tell  If  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
really  learned  that  it's  more  profitable  to  have 
fewer  bushels  at  a  greater  price,  than  to 
have  more  bushels  at  a  lower  price.  Same 
thing  applies  to  cattle — current  beef  prices 
are  down  for  the  simple  reason  that  cattle 
held  off  the  market  continued  to  gain 
weight — the  price  freeze  did  not  cause  these 
cattle  to  disappear.  Current  figures  show  that 
there  are  more  cattle  In  feedlots  than  ever. 
Faced  with  increased  grain  costs,  commercial 
feeders  say  they  are  losing  up  to  $100  a  head 
on  fed  cattle.  What's  going  to  happen?  Some- 
thing we've  predicted  for  years — If  the  beef 
Industry  is  to  survive,  we'U  t>e  eating  grass 
fed  cattle  In  the  future  This,  too,  remains 
to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  farming  Is  changing 
rapidly.  So  fast  that  many  farmers  and 
ranchere  fall  to  realize  they  are  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  We'U  try  to  keep  you  posted  be- 
cause not  only  does  this  affect  farmera.  It 
affects  consiunere,  and  that's  aU  of  us. 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  for  taking 
the  time  to  address  himself  to  this  im- 
portant issue.  I  would  like  to  join  In  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  also 
wovHd  like  to  proceed  further  at  this 
time,  because  I  think  his  position  and 
the  statement  he  is  making  is  extremely 
important. 

I  believe  It  Is  one  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  many  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration, because  we  are  going  to  have 
serious  problems  in  the  year  ahead  as 
a  result  of  the  policies  the  present  Sec- 
retary hsis  been  carrying  out. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

THE  365TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  FIRST 
POLISH  IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVAL  IN 
JAMESTOWN,  VA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
£>iRwiNSKi)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  Members  to  the  fact  that  Monday, 
October  1,  is  the  365th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  of  the 
first  PoUsh  immigrants  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  historic  event  is  being  com- 
memorated across  the  country  by  Pol- 
ish-American organizations. 

I  am  very  gratified  by  the  cooperation 
of  so  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  joined  me  this  afternoon  in  com- 
menting on  this  historic  occasion. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  year 
of  our  Nation,  I  am  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  a  vigorous,  sustained  interest  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  All  of  us 
recognize  the  great  contribution  that 
Immigrants  have  made  over  the  years  to 
the  building  of  America.  We  also  recog- 
nize the  very  unique  development  of 
American  culture  in  which  the  contri- 
bution of  diverse  peoples  have  been  ef- 
fectively integrated  Into  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  first  Polish  settlers  arrived  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  predecessors  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  left  Poland  to 


seek  an  opi>ortunlty  in  the  new  world 
and  to  enjoy  the  freedom  that  has  be- 
come America's  trademark  throughout 
the  world. 

In  commemorating  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Polish-American  settlers,  I  encour- 
age all  Members  to  take  note  of  the  ma- 
jor historic  milestones  in  their  States, 
and  to  give  special  recognition  during 
the  Bicentennial  period  to  all  the  set- 
tlers who  have  contributed  to  the  growth, 
vitality,  and  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  headquartered  In  Chicago  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewskl,  has  been  most  cooperative  In 
providing  historical  background  infor- 
mation on  the  arrival  of  the  first  Polish 
immigrants  365  years  ago. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday,  October  1,  1973,  marked  an  ex- 
tremely important  anniversary  for  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent.  For  365  years 
ago  the  first  Polish  immigrants  to  this 
continent  arrived  In  Jamestown,  the  first 
colony  of  England,  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Accordingly,  since  these  earliest  days 
of  America,  the  Poles  have  contributed 
much  of  their  rich  cultural,  historical, 
and  spiritual  heritage  to  this  land.  In  the 
development  and  continuing  promise  of 
our  country,  Polish-American  citizens 
play  a  vital  role. 

Therefore,  the  beginning  of  Virginia 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  Polish  emigration  from  E^urope  to  this 
country.  To  some  degree,  Poland  influ- 
enced the  founding  of  the  oldest  Eiiglish 
colony  In  America. 

These  pi(Hieers  of  American  history 
emigrated  from  England  to  Jamestown 
in  1607.  One  year  later.  In  October  1608, 
the  Poles  appeared  with  the  second  sui>- 
ply  engaged  by  the  Virginia  Company  as 
experts  and  Instructors  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  and  pitch,  tar,  and  other 
products  which  Pcdand  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  the 
Poles  started  their  work.  They  built  a 
glass  furnace  and  cut  down  the  first  trees 
for  wood  manufactures  from  which  they 
were  able  to  send  to  England  the  first 
products  of  American  industry. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  famed  leader  of  the 
Jamestown  colony,  warmly  welcocned 
these  first  Polish  Immigrants  to  America 
not  only  because  they  were  what  James- 
town needed  most — skilled  workmen — 
but  also  because  he  knew  them  as  repre- 
senjptives  of  a  sturdy,  industrious,  lib- 
erty-loving nation. 

John  Smith  had  reason  to  respect  and 
admire  the  Poles  for  only  a  few  years 
earlier,  in  Christian  Europe's  wars  with 
the  infidels,  he  had  been  captured  by  the 
Turks  and  led  into  slavery.  All  of  south- 
eastern Europe  was  then  held  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  first  Christian  sanc- 
tuary the  fugitive  found  was  in  Poland. 
In  the  book  he  later  wrote,  entitled  "The 
True  Travels,"  John  Smith  describes 
how  he  crossed  Poland,  aided  every  foot 
of  the  way  by  the  people  who  he  said 
were  unmatched  in  his  experience  for 
"respect,  mirth,  content,  and  entertain- 
ment." 


Surprisingly,  tills  ha^ndf  ul  erf  Ptrionlans 
to  whom  John  Smith  later  gave  credit  for 
saving  the  Jamestovra  colony — thus  In- 
suring that  America  would  develop  as  an 
English-speaking  nation — were  not  Eng- 
lishmen at  all.  Their  names  were  Mi- 
chal  Lowlcki,  Zbigniew  Stefanskl,  Jur 
Mata,  Jam  Bogdan,  Karol  Zrenica,  and 
Stanlslaw  Sadowskl — and  they  landed  In 
America  12  years  before  the  Mayflower. 

It  Is  proper,  therefore,  for  us  to  engage 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  365th  an- 
niversary of  Polonia  in  America  today. 
This  early  Polish  contribution  to  America 
gives  us  a  better  understanding  of  our 
heritage  and  helps  us  to  appreciate  the 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  our 
endeavors  through  the  years  to  come. 

As  the  Polish-American  community  In 
my  congressional  district  undeniably  il- 
lustrates, the  entire  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  record  of  the  early  coloni- 
zation of  the  New  World,  contains  ample 
evidence  that  men  and  women  of  Polish 
blood  contributed  their  toll  and  talents 
to  the  settlement  of  our  great  Republic 

These  IbjcXs,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  re- 
membered by  all  of  us  and  we  should 
take  pride  in  them.  We  should  be  equaJly 
proud  of  the  countless  other  men  and 
women  who  came  to  this  land  from  Po- 
land in  the  decades  and  centuries  tJiat 
followed  the  settlement  at  Jamestown, 
helped  to  conquer  the  wilderness,  and  to 
build  the  American  Nation  upcm  this 
continent. 

In  these  days  of  fast-moving  events. 
It  Is  necessary  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
our  proud  heritage  and  to  draw  strength 
and  inspiration  from  past  accomplish- 
ments. Today's  observation  of  the  365th 
anniversary  of  the  first  Immigrants  of 
Poles  to  America  is  certainly  a  day  tot 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
1,  1973,  marks  the  365th  anniversary  of 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States:  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Polish  Americans  In  what  is  now  our 
country. 

Poland  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
was  wrapped  in  a  turmoil  and  ferment 
highly  conducive  to  freedom  of  thouglit 
and  freedom  of  movement  by  Poles 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  and, 
later,  beyond  to  America.  We  have  rec- 
ords of  numerous  Polish  craftsmen,  mer- 
chants and  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
traveled  widely,  offering  their  respective 
skiUs  in  places  they  were  needed.  Al- 
though there  are  persistent  traditions 
that  a  Pole  named  Francis  Wamadovrica 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  first  voy- 
age, the  first  documented  e\idence  of 
their  arrival  has  been  established  at 
jEimestown  In  1608. 

Jamestown  was  not  the  first  English 
colony  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. In  1585  Walter  Raleigh  had  foimded 
a  settlement  at  Roanoke  Island  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  the  well-known 
"Lost  Colony."  Forced  to  rely  on  its  own 
devices  due  to  the  wta*  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  it  disappeared  completely:  the 
fate  of  the  inhabitants  remains  un- 
known, llie  London  Co.'s  settlement  at 
Jamestown  seemed  headed  for  a  similar 
fate  in  the  summer  of  1608.  Implanted 
the  >*ear  before,  it  numbered  among  its 
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hundred  members  only  12  craftsmen 
possessing  practical  knowledge.  The 
others  classified  themselves  as  gentle- 
men, ignorant  of  even  the  most  funda- 
mental tasks  necessary  for  survival. 
While  these  gentlemen  panned  for  gold, 
hoping  to  get  rich  quick,  such  vital  tasks 
as  erecting  weathertight  housing  were 
totally  neglected.  The  winter  of  1607-« 
took  a  terrible  toll  of  the  company,  and 
spring  saw  only  50  of  the  original  settlers 
still  alive. 

The  London  Co.   was  dismayed,  not 
only  by  the  severe  attrition  rate,   but 
also  by  the  fact  that  no  profits  were 
forthcoming  from  the  colony.  They  took 
steps   to  recnut  settlers  of  a  different 
sort,  men  who  had  practical  knowledge 
to  offer.  On  October  1,  1608.  the  second 
group  of  reinforcements  to  arrive  in  the 
new  year  anchored  off  Jamestown  aboard 
Capt.  Christopher  Newport's  ships  Mary 
and  Margaret.  Among  the  new  arrivals 
was  a  small  group  of  Poles,  few  in  num- 
ber, but  important  to  the  future  of  the 
colony  because  they  were  skilled  crafts- 
men rather  than  gentlemen  adventurers. 
For  the  first  time  Jamestown  had  such 
vital  skills  as  glassmaking,  carpentry,  and 
pitch  and  tarmaking,  skills  which  soon 
demonstrated  their  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  colony.  Polish  carpenters 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  first 
substantial  housing  yet  constructed  by 
the    settlers,    while    another    Pole    or- 
ganized the  labor  necessary  to  sink  the 
first  well  in  Jamestown,  replacing  the 
river  water  used  before.  This  provided 
clean  and  pure  water,  a  simple  step  that 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  sick  dur- 
ing the  following  winter.  T^ie  scattered 
piney  woods  yielded  their  bounties  to  the 
Polish  naval  stores  experts,  and  in  time 
shipments  of  pitch  and  tar  became  the 
most  profitable  export  of  the  fledgling 
settlement.  Others  among  the  new  colo- 
nists set  up  a  glassworks,  the  first  to 
operate   in   which   Is   now   the   United 
States. 

The  value  of  the  Poles  at  Jamestown 
was  recognized  early  by  Capt.  John  Smith 
who  was  later  to  write  the  following 
words  in  the  narrative  of  his  years  in 
Virginia: 

Adventurers  never  did  know  what  a  day's 
work  was,  except  the  Dutchmen  and  Poles 
and  some  dozen  others.  For  all  the  rest  were 
poor  gentlemen  .  .  .  more  fit  to  spoil  a  com- 
monwealth than  either  to  begin  one  or  to 
help  maintain  one. 

Smith  spoke  from  personal  experi- 
ence when  praising  the  virtues  of  the  first 
Polish  Americans.  One  siftemoon  the 
year  after  their  arrival,  he  was  ambushed 
by  an  Indian  who  feigned  friendship 
while  actually  planning  to  murder  him 
Smith  was  wrestled  into  a  deep  stream 
where,  weighted  down  with  armor  he 
was  at  a  severe  disadvantage.  At  this  mo- 
ment, two  of  Jamestown's  Polish  settlers 
came  along  the  path,  saw  the  Captain  s 
predicament,  and  came  to  his  rescue, 
saving  the  life  of  the  one  man  who  had 
been  able  to  pull  the  colony  together. 

The  Polish  group  of  Jamestown  grew 
and  prospered  with  the  colony,  even- 
tually numbering  about  50  out  of  the 
1,000  men  and  women  in  Virginia.  The 
successful  growth  of  the  settlement 
prompted  the  London  Co.  to  extend  a 


measure  of  self-government  In  1619.  An 
elected  legislative  assembly,  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  was  formed,  the  first  demo- 
cratically chosen  body  in  North  Amer- 
ica. A  major  flaw  in  the  new  charter 
was  soon  revealed,  however.  Polish 
settlers,  not  being  English  subjects  be- 
fore their  arrival  in  America,  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  part  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Angered  at  this  discriminatory 
action,  the  Poles  went  on  a  work  stop- 
page imtil  they  were  promised  equal 
rights  with  settlers  of  English  origins. 
The  glass  and  soap  factories  shut  down, 
operations  at  the  tar  and  pitch  distillery 
came  to  a  halt,  and  the  London  Co.s 
profits  dried  up.  FearfuJ  of  the  conse- 
quences of  an  extended  strike,  its  direc- 
tors authorized  the  Governor  to  grant 
the  same  privileges  to  Polish  settlers  as 
to  English.  The  "Virginia  County  Court 
Book"  for  the  year  1619  has  the  follow- 
ing notation : 

Upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polonlans  resi- 
dent In  Vlrglnu,  it  was  now  agreed  (not- 
withstanding any  former  order  to  the  con- 
trary) that  they  shall  be  enfranchised  and 
made  as  free  as  any  inhabitants  there  what- 
soever. ..." 

It  has  been  365  years  since  this 
small  group  of  Polish  colonists  set 
foot  on  our  shores.  They  did  not 
know  what  the  futiure  held  for  them, 
but  they  willingly  went  ashore,  hopeful 
that  they  would  find  a  better  life  for 
themselves  in  the  New  World  and  in 
time  they  made  vital  contributions  to  the 
infant  colony  at  Jamestown.  In  this  way 
they  served  as  forerunners  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Polish  Americans  and  other  im- 
migrants who  would  follow  them  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  whose  dedication  to 
the  prospect  of  finding  a  new  life  would 
enrich  and  enlighten  America. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dehwinski)  , 
as  weU  as  others  in  the  House  in  com- 
memorating the  365th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Polish  immigrants  on 
U.S.  soil. 

The  Polish-American  conmiunity  from 
the  outset  has  contributed  much  to  the 
American  Nation.  Historians  have  shown 
that  the  Poles  in  those  early  days  in  the 
Virginia  colonies  were  the  stalwarts  be- 
hind the  successful  establishment  of  this 
colony. 

During  the  turbulent  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Polish  com- 
munity contributed  to  the  defense  of  our 
new  Nation  with  such  distinguished  mili- 
tary heroes  as  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  who 
led  the  successful  siege  of  the  strangle 
city  of  Savannah,  a  siege  which  resulted 
in  Pulaski's  death,  but  helped  establish 
freedom  for  America. 

As  we  rapidly  approach  our  bicenten- 
nial celebration  In  the  United  States,  let 
us  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Polish  American.  Their  Influence  has 
been  felt  in  such  fields  as  science,  tech- 
nology, and  politics  and  has  earned  them 
the  respect  of  all  Americans.  Let  us  in 
the  coming  years  strive  to  achieve  bet- 
ter cooperation  between  all  Americans. 
so  that  1978  can  truly  be  an  American 
celebration. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker:  "They  are," 
said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of 


the  Polish  nation,  "a  brave  people,"  a 
judgment  founded  upon  suffering  cou- 
rageously borne  and  oppression  fiercely 
resisted  during  the  long  struggle  for  Po- 
lish independence.  We  are  recalling  to- 
day the  arrival  in  this  land  of  the  van- 
guard of  that  people,  millions  of  whom 
have  come  to  America  since  that  first  day 
in  1608 — some  365  years  ago. 

In  commemorating  the  arrival  of  Po- 
lish settlers  in  the  Jamestown,  Va.. 
Colony,  we  are  recognizing  the  long, 
proud  record  of  service  to  our  Nation 
rendered  by  those  who  came  from  Po- 
land: today  there  are  approximately  10 
million  Americans  of  Polish  derivation, 
whose  contributions  to  this  coimtry  have 
been  immeasurable,  contributions  re- 
flecting the  character  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple through  the  centuries — decent.  God- 
fearing, hard-working.  In  a  time  of  wide- 
spread unrest  and  cynicism,  it  Is  reassur- 
ing to  recall  the  elements  of  strength 
which  the  Polish  American  has  brought 
to  the  American  scene. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  first 
Poles  actually  set  foot  on  American  soil  a 
dozen  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower.  Their  role  as  experts  and  In- 
structors In  the  making  of  glass,  pitch, 
tar.  soap  ash  and  other  products — which 
Poland  then  exported  to  England — made 
him  invaluable  to  the  London  Co.  and  to 
Capt.  John  Smith  of  the  Jamestown  Co- 
lony. 

Smith's  life  was  dramatically  saved  by 
the  Poles  at  Jamestown  m  1609  during 
an  Indian  ambush,  and  his  praise  of  the 
Polish  settlers  was  reported  to  London: 
they  and  the  Dutch,  he  asserted,  were  the 
c«ily  ones  In  the  Colony  who  knew  "what 
a  days  work  was"!  Smith  himself  had 
travelled  widely  in  Poland  among  a  peo- 
ple immatched  in  his  opinion  for  "re- 
spect, mirth,  content,  and  entertain- 
m«it."  One  might  find  these  same  quali- 
ties evident  today  in  Polish -American 
communities. 

The  determination  of  those  early  Po- 
lish settlers  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
full  freedom  is  well  known.  In  1619.  when 
the  Virginia  Co.  granted  limited  self- 
rule  and  an  elected  as.sembly  to  colonies 
of  English  descent,  the  disfranchised 
Poles  were  Indignant  and  refused  to  work 
until  their  collective  protest  won  redress. 
In  July  of  that  year  they  were  success- 
ful, and  were  "enfranchised  and  made  as 
free  as  any  inhibltant."  Not  only  was  this 
the  first  work -stoppage  or  strike  In 
America,  and  the  first  blow  for  civil  lib- 
erty, but  it  foreshadowed  the  later 
struggle  of  aD  the  colonists  for  repre- 
sentative government.  It  Is  a  noble  be- 
ginning in  what  became  the  inspiring 
saga  of  Polish  Immigration  in  America. 
The  Joys,  the  arts,  the  history,  and  the 
unique  identity  of  Polonia  have  greatly 
enriched  all  our  people.  Above  all,  the 
traditional  Polish  respect  for  the  family 
and  the  home,  allied  with  a  deeply  felt 
religious  faith,  have  provided  something 
of  inestimable  value  in  our  National  life. 
In  return,  Poles  have  found  political  and 
religious  freedom  as  well  as  Intellectual 
and  material  advancement.  Their  loyalty 
to  and  sacrifices  for  America  are  a  part 
of  our  commcm  heritage,  and  In  com- 
memorating their  presence  at  the  James- 
town Colony  we  find  a  continuing  Inspi- 
ration. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  the  Polish  Americans,  a  people 
whose  contributions  to  our  country  have 
been  valuable  and  plentiful  from  this 
Nation's  Inception.  The  Polish-Ameri- 
cans have  been  a  source  of  strength  from 
our  struggling  colonies'  humble  begin- 
nings, consistently  fighting  for  and  de- 
fending America's  freedom. 

As  early  as  1608  people  of  Polish  blood 
Immigrated  to  Jamestown  and  became 
Intricately  interwoven  In  the  lifestyle  of 
the  colonies.  These  early  pioneers  were 
considered  expert  craftsmen  and  instruc- 
tors, contributing  talents  and  toll,  trans- 
forming our  virgin  soli  into  what  is  now  a 
great  industrial  nation. 

The  Polish-Americans'  dedication  from 
earliest  colonial  times  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  and  certainly  deserves  recogni- 
tion. And,  the  people  of  Polish  ancestry 
are  today  a  thriving,  enervating  and  im- 
portant part  of  American  culture. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, let  us  be  cognizant  of  the  diver- 
sity of  all  ethnic  groups  whose  rich  heri- 
tage and  culture  were  vital  forces  In 
making  America  the  great  country  It  Is 
today. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indeed 
pleased  today  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  the  contribution  made 
by  citizens  of  Poland  who  came  to  our 
country  360  years  ago. 

■When  those  first  few  settlers  came  to 
our  coiantry  in  the  early  1600's  they  had 
to  endure  severe  hardships.  The  winter 
was  particularly  severe,  and  many 
starved.  What  may  have  been  worse, 
however,  was  the  disorder  that  reigned. 
Most  of  the  E^nglish  who  were  in  the 
group  were  "gentlemen,"  accustomed  to 
the  easy  life. 

But  because  of  the  circumstances,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  instructors  In  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  pitch,  tar  and 
other  products.  At  that  time  these  prod- 
ucts were  imported  by  England  from  Po- 
land. Because  the  Poles  had  knowledge 
of  these  products  they  accompanied  the 
earlj'  settlers. 

The  Poles  arrived,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  work.  Unlike  their  English 
counterparts,  they  deserved  the  praise  of 
Capt.  John  Smith. 

The  five  Poles  in  the  group  lent  their 
talents  and  energies  to  the  settlement  of 
North  America,  and  to  the  birth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  great  Nation. 

Prom  that  time  on,  countless  others 
have  come  to  our  shores  from  Poland. 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  followed.  To- 
day, the  cultural,  historical  and  religious 
heritage  of  Poland  plays  an  integral  part 
in  the  continuing  development  of  our 
great  land. 

We  have  more  than  4  million  Poles  in 
our  countrj'  now  and  we  owe  them  a  debt 
of  thanks  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  September  1608,  and  two  devastat- 
ing Virginia  winters  had  wiped  out  over 
60  percent  of  the  first  Jamestown  settle- 
ment. Capt.  John  Smith,  a  frustrated  yet 
hopeful  leader  welcomed  a  second  group 
of  pioneers  who  arrived  In  search  of  a 
new  life.  Six  members  of  this  second  con- 
tingent were  Polish  tradesmen — men, 
who  because  of  their  expertise  and  perse- 


verance were  able  to  manufacture  arti- 
cles of  glassware,  the  first  products  of 
American  industry.  This  handful  of  Poles 
thus  formed  the  industrial  backbone  of 
the  young  settlement. 

Unlike  the  country  English  gentlemen 
who  had  arrived  to  find  immediate  fame 
and  fortune,  the  Poles  were  aware  that 
such  was  not  the  case  in  a  new  land. 
Captain  Smith  wsis  overheard  to  say, 
"They,"  referring  to  the  colonists  in 
general,  "never  (iid  know  what  a  day's 
work  was  except  the  Dutchmen  and 
Poles." 

This  tradition  of  hard  work  and  de- 
served respect  of  their  peers  has  perpetu- 
ated Itself  throughout  the  last  300  years. 
Today,  the  Polish  population  in  America 
enjoys  a  position  of  well-earned  promi- 
nence and  Importance,  which  began  more 
than  10  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower. 

This  occasion,  the  360th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  at  Jamestown  of  the  first  Po- 
lish immigrants,  is  a  special  day.  It  Is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  before  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  my  fellow  Polish-Americans  and 
their  courageous  ancestors.  For  history 
bas  shown  us  the  vital  role  which  they 
nave  played  in  the  development  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Congressman 
Ed  Dirwtnski  and  others  of  my  col- 
leagues in  marking  the  365th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  first 
Polish  immigrants. 

The  story  of  how  these  first  Polish  im- 
migrants aided  in  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  is  a  most 
colorful  one.  The  industry  and  skill  dem- 
onstrated by  these  Polish  immigrants  are 
such  as  to  make  all  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction  extremely  proud.  It  Is  just 
such  qualities  which  have  made  America 
the  great  land  that  it  is. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  Poles  in  Amer- 
ica was  significant  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons— because  it  mariced  the  beginnings 
of  Polish  immigration  to  this  country 
and  because  the  work  done  by  these  first 
Polish  immigrants  was  essential  In  the 
survival  of  the  Jamestown  colony. 

And  so  now  we  commemorate  this 
event,  even  while  we  prepare  to  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  country's 
birth.  It  is  an  event  that  calls  to  mind 
all  of  the  great  contributions  made  by 
Polish -Americans  to  growth  and  prog- 
ress in  this  Nation.  Polish- Americans  are 
among  our  most  distinguished  and  hard- 
working citizens,  and  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  them. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
special  pleasure  that  I  join  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  arrival  in  October, 
1608,  of  the  first  Poles  to  come  to  oiur 
land. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  many 
Polish-Americans  In  my  district  as 
friends  and  as  outstanding  citizens.  Many 
Polish -Americans  &re  prominent  in  our 
national  life  now.  Their  forbears  have 
contributed  much  throughout  our  his- 
tory. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate  the  land- 
ing at  Jamestown,  Va.,  of  a  small  band 
of  Poles  more  than  three  and  a  hsJf  cen- 


turies ago.  They  sailed  to  America  a 
dozen  years  before  the  Mayflower,  and 
they  played  a  key  role  in  the  survival  of 
the  first  "English"  colony  in  the  New 
World. 

Historians  tell  us  that  a  year  after 
Jamestown  was  founded  in  1607,  the  Vir- 
ginia Co.  sent  over  about  a  half  dozen 
Poles  aboard  the  supply  ship  Mary  smd 
Margaret.  The  "Polonlans,"  "Polackers," 
or  "Polanders,"  as  they  are  referred  to 
variously  in  the  earliest  records,  were  ex- 
perts in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pitch, 
tar  and  other  products  which  England 
needed. 

The  Poles  built  a  glass  furnace,  felled 
trees  for  wood  manufsicture,  organized 
the  production  of  soap,  pitch,  clapboards, 
and  other  building  materials.  They 
served  too  as  stout  defenders  against 
hostile  Indians.  They  were  credited  with 
saving  the  life  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  the 
colony's  leader,  during  an  Indian  am- 
bush in  1609. 

Captain  Smith  soon  recognized  the 
value  of  the  Poles.  He  praised  them, 
while  scorning  the  "vagabond  gentle- 
men" settlers  who  had  come  to  Virginia 
in  quest  of  quick  riches  smd  an  easy  life. 
Many  settlers  died  in  the  famine  and 
severe  winter  which  beset  the  colony  in 
1609-10.  Captain  Smith  asked  for  more 
hard-working,  skilled  Poles. 

A  decade  later,  the  50  or  so  Poles  then 
living  in  Virginia  struck  a  blow  for  lib- 
erty by  demanding  equal  citizenship 
rights.  They  did  so  because  they  had  not 
been  granted  the  same  voting  and  rep- 
resentation privileges  ag,  had  been  given 
to  settlers  of  English  descent. 

The  Poles  employed  •  a  most  effective 
weapon  in  behalf  of  their  demand:  they 
collectively  shut  down  their  industries, 
with  telling  Impact  on  the  colony's  eco- 
nomy. They  proceeded  to  win  a  settle- 
ment tmder  which  they  obtained  the 
right  to  vote  and  were  made  "as  free  as 
any  inhabitant." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  hardy  men — true 
early  Americans — were  the  first  in  wiiat 
in  later  years  became  a  stream  of  Polish 
immigrants  to  this  continent.  They  and 
those  who  came  after  them  have  en- 
riched our  national  life  immeasurably. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  we  are  celebrating  the  365th  an- 
niversary of  the  arrival  in  Jamestown, 
Va.,  of  the  first  Polish  inunigrants  on- 
this  continent.  Sunday,  in  my  home  dis- 
trict in  Queens,  a  parade  will  be  held  to 
commemorate  the  contributions  of  the 
Polish- American  to  our  way  of  life.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opporttmity  to  ad^ 
my  own  words  of  gratitude  as  we  cor 
gratulate  our  Polish-American  nelfiWx)rs 
on  this  significant  occasion. 

Americans  of  Polish  origin  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  continue  to  do  so  today.  "Hiey 
have  done  this  through  their  art,  their 
poetrj-,  their  music  imd  their  cultural 
history,  but  mostly  they  have  done  it  as 
so  many  other  newcomers  to  this  Nation 
have — through  hard  work. 

Tliat  first  winter  In  Jamestown  wus. 
the  recortls  indicate,  a  severe  winter,  and 
many  of  the  first  settlers  died.  But  it  was 
five  Polish  immigrants  who  built  the  first 
glass  furnace  on  these  shores,  who  or- 
ganized the  production  of  softp.  pitch. 
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clapboards  and  other  building  materials 
which  contributed  so  much  to  that  early 
colony. 

That  pioneer  spirit  still  lives.  The  Pol- 
ish are  famous  for  their  artisans  as  weU 
as  for  their  pluck.  And  so  it  is  with  great 
pride  in  my  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Queens  as  well  as  throughout  the  Natioc 
that  I  add  my  name  to  those  who  salute 
all  Polish-Americans  in  this  week  of  their 
honor. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this  special 
order  to  commemorate  the  365th  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Polish 
immigrants  on  this  continent,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
for  reserving  this  time  for  us  today. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  story 
of  how  the  first  Polish  immigrants  came 
to  the  new  land,  in  October  of  1608. 
landing  at  Jamestown.  Va.,  a  year-old 
struggling  community.  These  first  Polish 
immigrants  were  experts  and  instructors 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  pitch, 
tar  and  other  products,  engaged  by  the 
Virginia  Co.  of  London  to  begin,  in  effect, 
the  first  American  industry.  The  dili- 
gence, talents  and  sheer  hard  work  of 
these  first  PoUsh  settlers  soon  had  a 
strong  and  welcome  effect  on  the  little 
colony  at  Jamestown.  These  Polish  spe- 
cialists built  the  first  glass  furnace  on 
the  American  continent,  organized  the 
production  of  soap,  pitch,  clapboards  and 
other  building  materials,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish colony  at  Jamestown. 

The  kind  of  contribution  made  by  the 
first  Polish  immigrants  has  character- 
ized Polish  Americans  down  through  the 
historj'  of  the  United  States.  When  one 
mentions  the  Polish  heritage,  I  think  of 
a  hardworking,  good  natured  pec^le  with 
respect  for  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  this  country  great. 
One  remembers  the  story  of  those  first 
Polish  settlers  who,  when  denied  citizen- 
ship by  an  elite  group  of  the  Jamestown 
government,  vigorously  protested,  closed 
down  their  glass  factory,  tar  distillery 
and  soap  works  until  their  just  rights 
were  recognized  and  honored.  It  did  not 
take  the  Jamestown  government  long  to 
realize  the  sorry  predicament  they 
would  be  in  without  the  products  made 
In  the  Poles'  industry,  nor  to  realize 
these  Polish  settlers'  determination  to 
protect  rights  and  liberties  due  every 
man, 

In  reflecting  upon  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity to  the  growth  of  our  country,  our 
thoughts  turn  as  well  to  the  heroic  sacri- 
fice made  by  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  at 
Savannah  in  defense  of  our  young  Re- 
public ;  the  194th  anniversary  of  General 
Pulaski's  selfless  and  noble  death  win 
also  be  commemorated  this  month  on 
October  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish-American 
community  has  good  cause  to  be  proud 
of  its  heritage  which  has  lent  such  rich 
texture  to  the  fabric  of  American  life.  It 
Is  my  privilege  to  join  with  them  in  com- 
memorating Polish  Americans  past  en- 
deavors and  accomplishments  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  contributions  they  will 
continue  to  make  to  the  growth  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  marks  two  special  anniver- 
saries In  the  history  of  a  people  who  are 
an  important  segment  of  this  melting  pot 
Nation  of  ours  .  .  .  the  Polish  Ameri- 


cans. 

This  month  we  should  remember  that 
the  Polish  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  this  country  and  provided  invaluable 
service  in  fighting  for  freedom  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

October  1  was  the  365th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  of  the 
first  Polish  immigrants  on  this  continent. 
EstabUshed  In  1607,  the  first  American 
colony  of  Jamestown  was  failing  when 
the  Virginia  Company  sent  some  Polish 
artisans  to  the  New  World  in  1608.  It 
took  the  Polish  immigrants  to  establish 
the  first  American  industry  by  building 
a  glass  furnace,  followed  by  a  soap  works, 
a  sawmill  and  a  tar  and  pitch  distilling 
operation. 

October  11  Is  the  194th  anniversary  of 
the  heroic  death  of  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski 
at  Savaimah.  General  Pulaski  volunteer- 
ed valuable  military  experience  for  the 
defense  of  the  emerging  democracy. 

Soon  we  will  be  observing  the  200th 
birthday  of  our  Nation.  Today  I  would 
like  to  take  time  to  remember  and  thank 
the  Polish  Americans  who  have  worked 
from  the  beginning  to  help  make  this 
celebration  possible. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  October  1.  we  cele- 
brated the  365th  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Polish  immigrants  to 
this  country.  In  October  of  1608,  a  small 
group  of  Poles  landed  at  the  Jamestown 
Colony.  They  brought  with  them  des- 
perately needed  supplies  and  manufac- 
turing expertise  that  was  completely 
lacking  in  the  Colony  at  that  time.  These 
few  Polish  settlers  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  survival  of  Virginia. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  today  com- 
memorate the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  these  first  Polish  people  in  the 
New  World. 

The  hard-working  spirit,  craftsman- 
ship, and  leadership  of  the  Poles  who 
landed  at  Jamestown  was  only  one 
among  many  tremendous  contributions 
that  Polish  Americans  have  made  to  this 
coimtry  throughout  our  history.  I  woiild 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remember 
the  contributions  of  one  of  these  great 
men — Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  a  general 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  92d  Con- 
gress has  already  recognized  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko's  accomplishments  when  it 
designated  his  home  at  301  Pine  Street, 
In  ray  Philadelphia  Congressional  EMs- 
trict,  as  a  National  Historical  Site. 

General  Kosciuszko  first  came  to 
America  in  1776  to  fight  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  During  that  fight,  he  dem- 
onstrated his  superior  military  exper- 
tise by  directing  several  monumental 
defensive  battles.  He  was  a  key  strategist 
at  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  West  Point, 
and  Yorktown. 

While  fighting  for  the  freedom  ef  the 
American  colonies.  Kosciuszko  lived  In 
a  tent,  but  later,  in  1797.  he  moved  to  a 
small  three-story  house  in  Philadelphia. 
While  a  resident  at  301  Pine  Street. 
General  Kosciuszko  was  visited  fre- 
quently by  his  good  friend,  Thomas  Jef- 


ferson. During  one  of  those  visits,  at  a 
time  when  relations  between  America 
and  Prance  were  strained  to  the  point  of 
confiict,  he  and  then  Secretary  of  State 
Jefferson  planned  a  secret  peace  mis- 
sion to  Paris  to  be  undertaken  by  Kos- 
ciuszko. The  mission,  of  course,  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  truely  a  sig- 
nificant figure  in  American  history  and 
a  great  American  patriot.  His  life  was 
dedicated  to  his  personal  motto,  "for  your 
freedom  and  ours."  Here  in  Washington 
we  are  reminded  of  this  dedication  by 
his  statue,  which  stands  ticross  from  the 
White  House  in  LaFayette  Park.  And  cm 
February  9,  all  Americans  can  honor 
this  great  man  by  Joining  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Day. 

Certainly,  this  brief  sketch  Indicates 
that  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  million  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent.  And  he  should  be  a 
symbol  of  freedom  to  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  hla 
writings  in  1911,  the  famous  Polish  au- 
thor, Joseph  Conrad,  said : 

A  man's  r«al  life  Is  tbat  accorded  to  blra 
In  the  thoughts  of  other  mea  by  reason  of 
respect  or  natural  love. 

It  is  with  such  great  respect  and  love 
for  my  forebearers  that  I  am  honored 
today  to  take  part  in  this  special  order  to 
commemorate  the  365th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  in  Jamestown.  Va.,  of  the 
first  Polish  inunigrants  on  this  continent. 

The  colony  of  Jamestown  was  foimded 
in  1607  by  the  first  settlers  sent  by  the 
Virginia  Co.  of  London,  chartered  by 
James  I.  for  the  colonization  of  North 
America  in  order  to  provide  England 
with  products  in  short  supply,  but  neces- 
sary for  her  continued  existence  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  products  des- 
perately needed  were  lumber,  wood  and 
wood  products. 

The  second  group  of  settlers  arrived 
In  Jamestown  October  1,  1608.  Six  Polish 
Industrial  specialists  and  artisans  were 
part  of  the  comijosltlon  of  this  group. 
These  Poles  quickly  set  about  their  task 
of  clearing  the  forest,  and  within  3  weeks 
they  built  and  had  in  operation  a  glass 
furnace,  the  first  factory  established  in 
the  English  colonies  of  America.  They 
tapped  pine  trees  and  distilled  tar  and 
pitch,  set  up  a  soap  works,  erected  a  saw- 
mill, and  Instructed  other  colonists  in 
these  arts,  all  of  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  early  English 
colony  at  Jamestown. 

Many  of  the  immigrants,  particularly 
the  first  ones,  were  criticized  by  Capt. 
John  Smith  because  they  were  considered 
vagabond  gentlemen  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  easy  life  and  came  to  Virginia 
in  quest  of  gold.  They  did  not  fare  well 
throiigh  the  severe  winters,  pestilence 
and  famine  which  attacked  the  colony. 

However.  Captain  Smith  had  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  for  the  hardwork- 
ing Industrious  Poles,  and  the  Virginia 
Co.  tried,  not  without  success,  to  induce 
more  of  them  to  immigrate  from  Europe. 

This  handful  of  skilled  workmen 
planted  the  first  seeds  from  which  has 
grown  the  greatest  Industrial  nation  in 
the  world.  Prom  their  rich  Polish  heri- 
tage, these  sturdy,  industrious  men  car- 
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ried  with  them  their  love  for  freedom 
and  liberty. 

As  the  Jamestown  colony  grew.  It  was 
divided  into  boroughs  In  which  every 
man  who  had  worked  up  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  London  Co.  was  given  the 
right  to  vote.  Every  man.  that  Is,  except 
the  50  Poles  who,  by  that  time,  monop- 
olized the  industries  of  Jamestown.  The 
British  colonists,  in  spite  of  being  de- 
pendent on  their  fellow  Polish  settlers, 
arbitrarily  decided  that  citizenship 
should  be  a  privilege  reserved  for  their 
own  special  group. 

In  protest,  the  Polonlans  shut  down 
their  own  industries  and  conducted  the 
first  strike  in  this  country.  It  did  not  take 
the  British  colonists  long  to  realize  that 
not  only  was  their  well-being  affected, 
but  sending  empty  ships  back  to  England 
could  produce  very  impleasant  conse- 
quences since  practically  all  of  the 
profits  realized  by  the  London  Co.  came 
from  the  resale  of  the  products  of  the 
Polish  Industries. 

Members  of  the  Jamestown  General 
Assembly  quickly  declared  their  fellow 
Polish  colonists  to  have  full  citizenship 
with  every  right  of  the  vote  and  equal 
representation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  hand- 
ful of  Polonlans.  who  landed  in  America 
12  years  before  the  Mayflower,  struck 
a  blow  for  human  dignity  and  the  right 
to  be  free  and  equal.  In  the  next 
century,  two  very  famous  Poles.  Gen. 
Casimlr  Pulaski  and  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  took  up  arms  with  Gen. 
George  Washington  and  other  famous 
Americans,  in  our  war  of  independence 
from  the  British. 

General  Pulaski  lost  his  life  fighting 
for  American  Independence.  General 
Kosciuszko,  who  had  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship  bestowed 
upon  liim  by  a  grateful  Congress,  left 
his  will  with  Thwnas  Jefferson  and  re- 
quested that  the  disposition  of  his 
property  be  used  to  free  Negro  slaves  and 
to  educate  them.  These  very  famous  per- 
sonages kept  faith  with  their  heritage 
and  traditions,  and  provided  a  continuity 
with  the  example  established  by  the 
Jamestown  Polonlans. 

We  as  descendants  continue  today  to 
uphold  the  traditions  and  ideas  ingrained 
by  our  forefathers  in  our  belief  in  the 
freedom,  liberty,  and  dignity  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
they  are  suppressed. 

The  contributions  of  the  Poles 
throughout  history  are  legend,  and  we 
in  this  country  can  be  justly  proud  of 
the  example  set  for  us  by  a  handful  of 
Jamestown  Polonlans  who  have  helped 
to  enrich  our  American  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  the  year 
of  the  500th  armiversary  of  the  birth 
of  Copernicus,  and  the  194th  anniver- 
sary of  the  heroic  death  of  General 
Pulaski  at  Savarmah  in  the  defense  of 
our  yoimg  Republic,  let  us  pause  to  re- 
flect on  the  important  heritage  passed 
on  to  Americans  by  a  handful  of  James- 
town Polonlans  360  years  ago.  Their 
indomitable  spirit  will  remain  with  us 
throughout  our  history  by  their  example. 
Our  respect  and  love  for  these  outstand- 
ing men  will.  I  am  confident,  grow 
stronger  with  the  passage  of  time.  They 


have  Indeed  earned  their  place  in  the 
pages  of  American  history. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
is  a  nation  of  immigrants.  The  diversity 
of  their  origins  and  their  tremendous  vi- 
tsJlty  have  helped  to  create  a  culture  both 
incomparably  richer  and  materially 
more  prosperous  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  Although  the  history 
of  immigration  records  that  the  vast 
wave  of  new  Americans  arrived  late  In 
the  19th  century,  there  has  been  a  steady 
trickle  throughout  the  nearly  four  cen- 
turies since  the  first  English  speaking 
colony  was  founded  on  this  continent.  It 
is  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  we  rec- 
ognize today  the  365th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  our  first  Polish  Americans 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

The  Jamestown  colony  was  first  Im- 
planted in  1607  by  a  group  of  just  over  a 
hundred  men.  gentlemen  adventurers  for 
the  most  part,  more  interested  in  making 
a  quick  fortune  in  gold  than  plarmlng  a 
permanent  settlement.  In  fact,  only 
12  craftsmen  arrived  with  the  first 
group,  less  than  1  in  8  among  the  settlers. 
The  first  year  in  America  was  a  hard  one 
for  the  httle  colony;  they  suffered  greatly 
from  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge 
necessary  for  such  seemingly  mimdane 
tasks  as  building  swlequate  shelter,  dig- 
ging wells,  tmd  tending  the  fields  and 
gardens  which  prevented  slow  starva- 
tion. The  cold  winter  took  its  toll,  both 
from  disease  and  starvation,  and  the 
summer  of  1608  saw  only  about  half  the 
original  party  still  hving.  The  London 
Co.,  sponsors  of  the  Virginia  settlement, 
sent  two  groups  of  fresh  colonists  that 
year  with  the  hope  that  something  could 
be  salvaged  from  the  venture. 

The  second  group  of  reinforcements 
for  Jamestown  arrived  on  Octoh>er  1. 
1608,  aboard  the  ships  Mary  and  Mar- 
garet; among  these  passengers  was  a 
group  of  several  Poles.  The  records  do 
not  say  exactly  how  many,  but  it  was 
not  their  numbers  which  were  to  prove 
so  important  to  the  future  of  the  col- 
ony, but  rather  the  skills  they  brought 
with  them  to  the  New  World.  These 
Poles  were  not  gentlemen  adventurers, 
they  were  skilled  craftsmen,  carpenters 
and  glassmakers.  also  men  with  vital 
knowledge  of  preparing  naval  stores  such 
as  pitch  and  tar  from  the  scattered  pine 
woods  in  the  area.  They  set  to  work  al- 
most Immediately  setting  up  a  glass  fur- 
nace and  sinking  the  first  fresh  water 
wells  in  the  colony.  The  primitive  glass- 
works and  naval  stores  provided  a 
large  portion  of  America's  first  export 
shipment  the  following  year  when  Capt. 
John  Smith  wrote: 

We  sent  home  ample  proof  of  Pitch,  Tar. 
Qlasse. 

As  the  colony  prospered,  the  little 
group  of  Polkh  craftsmen  grew  to  a 
-sizable  community  of  about  50  men,  well 
known  In  the  settlement  for  their  en- 
ergy and  diligence,  most  having  worked 
off  their  considerable  debt  to  the  London 
Co.  within  2  to  3  years.  Capt.  John  Smith 
knew  of  their  value  and  wrote  later  In 
his  book  "True  Travels" : 

Adventurers  never  did  know  what  a  day's 
work  was,  except  that  Dutchmen  and  Poles 
and  some  doeen  others.  For  all  the  rest  were 
poor  gentlemen  .  .  .  more  fit  to  spoU  a  com- 


monwealth than  either  to  begin  one  or  to 
help  to  maintain  one. 

Smith  had  more  than  simply  profes- 
sional experience  to  draw  on  In  relating 
his  experiences  with  these  first  Polish- 
Americans;  one  day  in  1609  he  was  am- 
bushed by  a  supposedly  friendly  Tn^^jftt^ 
who  wrestled  him  to  the  ground  and  into 
a  stream,  where  Smith,  with  his  heavy 
armor,  was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.' 
Two  of  the  Polish  settlers  came  along  at 
just  this  time  and  waded  into  the  water, 
saving  the  captain's  life  and  capturing 
the  treacherous  Indian. 

The  story  of  Poles  at  the  Jamestown 
colony  does  not  end  simply  with  tales  of 
their  skill  and  industry,  however;  they 
led  the  first  struggle  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  for  full  political  rights  for 
all  regardless  of  background.  In  1619  the 
London  Co.  gave  the  Virginia  colony  the 
right  to  share  in  its  own  government,  to 
which  end  the  House  of  Burgesses  was 
formed,  the  first  representative  assem- 
bly on  the  continent.  The  election  for  the 
new  body  aroused  and  angered  the  col- 
onists of  Polish  background,  because,  not 
being  originally  English  subjects,  they 
were  excluded  from  any  part  in  the  new 
instruments  of  self-govenmient.  In  pro- 
test, they  refused  to  do  any  work  until 
accorded  the  same  voting  privileges  ba 
those  enjoyed  by  the  English  settlers. 
Operations  in  the  glassworks,  the  tar  dis- 
tillery and  the  soap  factory,  the  colony's 
most  profitable  businesses,  came  to  a 
halt.  Governor  Yeardley,  seeing  the  com- 
panj-'s  major  source  of  profit  suddenly 
dried  up,  took  quick  action  to  secure  po- 
htical  equaUty  for  the  Polish-American 
community  at  Jamestown.  The  "Virginia 
County  Court  Book"  for  1619  records  the 
following  decision  by  the  Governor: 

Upon  some  dispute  of  the  Poloniaxis  res- 
ident In  Virginia.  It  was  now  agreed  (not 
withstanding  any  former  order  to  the  con- 
trary) that  they  shall  be  enfranchised  and 
made  as  free  as  any  inhabitants  there  what- 
soever. 

And  so,  today  we  recall  with  pride 
their  accomplishments  and  honor  these 
men  on  the  365th  anniversary  of  their 
arrival  in  America.  By  their  actions  they 
epitomized  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  building  of  America  made  by 
Polish  Americans  who  followed  them  to 
the  shores  of  our  Nation:  By  their  rHII 
and  determination  they  not  only  bettered 
their  own  lot,  but  proved  an  invaluable 
resource  to  their  community  and  Nation 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Ed  Der- 
wiNSKi  of  Illinois,  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Polish  Americans  in  America.  Ed 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  he 
has  served  his  constituents  and  his  Na- 
tion with  distinction  for  16  years.  He  Is 
truly  a  distinguished  American  of  Polish 
heritage  who  personifies  the  great  con- 
tributions that  Polish  Americans  have 
made  to  America. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  gT«at 
leader  of  the  Polish  NaUonal  AUiance, 
Aloysius  A.  Mazewskl.  who  also  has  ably 
served  his  country  though  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Nixon  to  the  United 
Nations  and  who  has  made  tremendous 
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progress  not  only  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica but  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  first  Polish  Americans 
who  arrived  in  this  country  in  1607  and 
to  all  Polish  Americans  who  have  mi- 
grated to  America  and  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  making  the  United 
States  the  greatest  coimtry  of  free  people 
.in  the  world. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
1,  1608.  a  small  British  sailing  vessel, 
called  the  Af  ary  and  Margaret,  arrived  at 
the  struggling  colony  of  Jamestown,  Va. 
This  ship,  the  second  colony  ship  to  ar- 
rive in  the  Americas,  carried  aboard  a 
handful  of  skilled  artisans  and  special- 
ists from  Poland.  In  a  short  time  these, 
the  Nation's  first  Polish  Americans,  had 
built  the  first  glass  furnace  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  organized  the  production 
of  soap,  pitch,  clapboards  and  other 
building  materials  and  eventually  came, 
through  hard  work  and  Ingenuity,  to 
control  and  run  most  of  the  industries 
of  early  Jamestown. 

I  feel  that  these  early  Polish  settlers 
are  a  good  example  of  the  caliber  of  the 
people  Poland  has  sent  to  our  shores. 
Industrious,  capable,  and  noted  for  their 
"respect,  mirth,  content,  and  entertain- 
ment," as  Capt.  John  Smith,  leader  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony,  described  them,  the 
Polish  descendants  of  this  coimtry  have 
played  an  important  and  fruitful  role 
in  the  development  of  our  Nation. 
The  Polish  Americans  of  this  country 
have  done  much  to  enrich  our  society 
through  their  cultural  heritage  and  to 
their  dedication  to  freedom  and  love  of 
country.  On  October  11,  we  shaU  cele- 
brate one  such  example  of  the  Poles 
love  of  freedom  when  we  observe  the 
194th  anniversary  of  the  heroic  death 
of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  at  Savannah  in 
the  defense  of  our  young  Republic.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  all  agree  that  such 
examples  of  the  contributions  Polish  peo- 
ple have  made  to  a  better  life  here  in 
America  are  not  rare,  but  the  rule,  and 
that  our  Polish-American  citizens  de- 
serve to  be  proud  of  their  unique  contri- 
buticMis  to  the  life  of  this  country. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic 
Wllllamsburg-Jamestown-Yorktown  tri- 
angle in  southeastern  Virginia  is  gen- 
erally thought  of  as  a  particularly 
"American"  area. 

A  weekend  vacation  to  these  cher- 
ished historical  sites  wiU  provide  us 
with  an  illuminating  as  well  as  enjoy- 
able personal  experience.  It  may  also  be 
a  trip  which  provides  us  with  surprises 
The  schoolboy  memories  the  words 
Jamestown,  Yorktown,  and  Wllliams- 
biu^  evoke  relate  to  England,  for  they 
generally  signify  English  adventure.  Eng- 
lish colonies,  and  English  and  American 
conflict. 

The  surprise  element  enters  when  we 
view  the  plaque  commemorating  the 
settlers  of  1607-08,  the  Virginia  Co. 
Names  immlstakably  Polish  are  to  be 
found  there.  These  adventurous  and 
courageous  men  are  generally  credited 
with  having  helped  save  the  colony  by 
their  work  as  skilled  laborers.  Five  Pol- 
ish experts  built  the  first  glass  furnace 
and  their  energy  and  self -discipline  kept 
the  colony  from  disintegration. 


They  arrived  in  Jamestown  in  October 
1608  and  this  is  the  365th  anniversary 
we  observe  today. 

The  point  deserves  to  be  made  that 
Polish  Americans  have  played  a  long 
and  honorable  part  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation. 

Polish  Americans,  for  example,  began 
to  play  a  part  in  Pennsylvania  history 
in  the  18th  century.  In  the  last  70  or  80 
years,  the  Polish  contribution  has  been 
vLrible  throughout  the  East  and  Mid- 
west, especially. 

Americans  of  Polish  blood  have  a  rich 
history  of  heritage  and  culture  to  pre- 
serve. In  mj'  judgment,  we  who  are  bi- 
cultural   in  heritage  are  twice  blessed. 

As  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy once  wrote : 

Little  Is  more  extraordinary  than  the  de- 
cision to  migrate,  to  say  farewell  to  a  com- 
munity where  one"s  family  has  lived  for 
centuries,  to  abandon  old  ties,  and  to  sail 
across  the  seas  to  a  strange  land.  If  the 
newcomer  failed  to  achieve  the  American 
dream  for  himself,  ^e  could  still  retain  It 
for  his  children.  \ 

Generations  of  Pbles  have  lived  that 
adventure  and  they  have  achieved  and 
are  achieving  the  American  dream  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families. 

It  is  with  a  good  feeling,  therefore, 
that  I  join  in  thi=;  observance  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  applaud  the  wider 
and  beneficial  aspects  of  the  Polish- 
American  experience. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday. 
October  1.  1973.  marked  the  365th  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  in  Jamestown.  Va., 
of  the  first  Polish  immlgrrants  on  this 
continent. 

The  importance  of  this  event  far  ex- 
ceeds the  fact  that  it  is  a  date  to  which 
Polish-Americans  can  point  and  say, 
"This  is  our  origin."  October  1,  1608.  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  the  second  supply 
of  immigrants  sent  by  the  Virginia  Co. 
to  the  economically  floundering  colony  of 
Jamestown.  Va.  Included  among  the 
number  were  flve  Poles  who  were  arti- 
sans by  trade.  They  proceeded  to  build 
a  glass  foundary  within  a  mile  of  James- 
town, the  first  factory  In  America,  and 
cut  down  the  first  trees  for  wood  man- 
ufactures. Because  of  their  pride  in  their 
work  and  their  industriousness,  they 
were  soon  able  to  export  the  first  prod- 
ucts of  American  industry.  This  occas- 
ion marks  the  beginning  of  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  to  a  position  of  economic 
preeminence. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  Poles  in  James- 
town is  a  microcosm  of  American  his- 
tory in  another  respect  in  that  the  town 
leaders  were  hesitant  to  grant  citizen- 
ship to  them.  However,  because  of  their 
fierce  love  for  liberty,  these  new  settlers 
refused  to  accept  the  decision  and  staged 
what  might  possibly  be  America's  first 
strike.  Their  reasoning  was  simply  that 
if  they  were  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  New 
World,  they  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  responsibihties  of  their  fel- 
lowmen.  To  save  their  colony,  the  town 
fathers  quickly  rescinded  their  decision, 
and  the  first  Polish-Americans  were 
recognized. 

No  nationality  has  a  premium  on  in- 
dustriousness or  love  for  America,  but 


the  Poles  who  arrived  over  three  cen- 
turies ago  are  an  example  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  spirit  upon  which  our  country 
has  developed  and  is  continuing  to  grow. 
I  stand  with  my  colleagues  to  applaud 
the  contribution  to  America,  which  our 
Polish -Americans  began  making  over 
365  years  ago. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  Is  a 
great  country.  Certainly,  one  character- 
istic of  the  United  States  which  has  lent 
to  the  development  of  its  greatness  has 
been  its  privilege  to  benefit  from  the 
rich  and  diverse  historical,  cultural  and 
spiritual  heritages  of  its  citizenry.  Not 
least  among  those  immigrant  groups 
contributing  to  our  success  and  progress 
as  a  nation  is  the  Polish-Americans. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  Jamestown  to 
the  present,  our  feUow  citizens  of  Pol- 
ish ancestry  have  been  infiuential  in  cre- 
ating the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  commemorate 
this  group  of  fine  Americans  and  extend 
our  warmest  "thanks"  to  them  for  their 
many  contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
m  ■  friend  and  colleague  Ed  Derwinski, 
it  is  an  honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  360th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  In  Jamestown,  Va..  of  the 
first  Polish  immigrants  on  this  continent. 
We  pav  tribute  today  to  the  memories  of 
Michal  Lowicki,  Zbigniew  Stefanski,  Jur 
Mata.  Jan  Bogdan.  Karol  Zrenlca.  and 
Stanislaw  Sadowski — the  handful  of  men 
who  came  to  America  12  years  before  the 
Mayflower  and  to  whom  Capt.  John 
Smith  gave  credit  for  saving  our  Ameri- 
can colony. 

As  the  historian  Miecislaus  Haiman  de- 
scribed in  his  book.  "Poles  in  America": 
The  beginnings  of  Virginia  also  mark  the 
beginnings  of  the  history  of  Polish  immi- 
gration in  this  country.  To  some  degree,  Po- 
land Influenced  the  founding  of  that  oldest 
English  colony  In  America 

Early  In  the  17th  century  England  suffered 
a  heavy  economic  crisis  The  destruction  of 
her  forests  for  conunerclal  purposes  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  her  Industn,'.  espe- 
cially three  of  its  most  important  branches: 
ship  building,  wool  manufacture  and  foun- 
dries. All  three  requires  great  quantities  of 
lumber,  wood  and  wood  products.  To  supply 
these  needs  England  was  forced  to  import 
large  quantities  of  those  materials  from  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  from  Poland.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  Plymouth  Company  and 
of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  char- 
tered by  James  I,  for  the  colonization  of 
North  America,  was  to  make  England  Inde- 
pendent of  Polish  and  other  imports. 

Jamestown  was  founded  In  1607,  by  the 
first  immigrants  sent  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. A  year  Uter,  in  October  1808.  the  Poles 
appeared  with  the  Second  Supply  engaged  by 
the  Company  as  experts  and  instructors  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  pitch,  tar  and 
other  products  which  Poland  exported  to  Eng- 
land. The  exact  number  of  this  group  Is  not 
known,  but  they  were  not  ooore  than  a 
handful. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival  the  Poles 
started  their  work.  They  buUt  a  glass  furnace 
about  a  mile  from  Jamestown  and  cut  down 
the  first  trees  for  wood  manufactures;  In  a 
short  time  they  were  able  to  send  to  England 
the  first  products  of  American  industry.  How- 
ever, their  labors  soon  met  with  great  ob- 
stances.  Indians,  pestilence  and  famine  at- 
tacked the  colony. 

The  winter  of  1609-1610  was  especially  se- 
vere and  became  known  In  the  history  of 
Virginia  as  "starving  time";  of  400  colonists 
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only  60  survived.  Worst  of  all.  however,  was 
the  disorder  which  reigned  In  the  colony. 
Most  of  ihe  first  settlers  were  the  famous 
"vagabond  gentlemen"  who  were  accvistomed 
to  easy  life  and  came  to  Virginia  in  quest  of 
fabulous  gold  mines.  In  contrast  to  them, 
the  Poles  conducted  themselves  very  credit- 
ably. Captain  John  Smith  who  did  not  mince 
words  when  speaking  of  his  lazy  country- 
men, spoke  of  the  Poles  In  terms  of  the  high- 
est praise,  "They."  said  he,  meaning  the  col- 
onists generally,  "never  did  know  what  a  day's 
work  was  except  the  Dutchmen  and  Poles." 
Later  documents  speak  of  the  Poles  with 
praises,  too,  and  the  Virginia  Company  tried, 
not  without  success,  to  induce  more  of  them 
to  come  OYti  from  Europe. 

Poles  were  generously  sprinkled  in  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  America.  They  had  been  in 
Delaware  as  early  as  1660,  and  William 
Perm  numbered  them  among  his  loyal 
settlers.  Most  famous  of  the  early  Polish 
Americans  was  Kosciuszko,  who  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  artillery,  and 
bectune  General  Washington's  adjutant; 
Congress  awarded  him  American  citizen- 
ship, a  pension  with  landed  estates,  and 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  General 
Casimir  Pulaski,  the  194th  anniversary 
of  whose  heroic  death  at  Savannah  we 
win  be  commemorating  on  October  11, 
was  another  noted  Pole  who  aided  our 
young  Republic. 

Since  that  day  in  1608  when  the  first 
small  band  of  Poles  arrived  at  James- 
town, the  contributions  which  Polish- 
Americsms  have  made  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor— from  science  and  painting  to 
medicine  and  politics — have  been  In- 
numerable. In  the  words  of  President 
Dwight  D,  Elsenhower: 

since  the  earUest  days,  Americans  of  Po- 
lish origin  have  contributed  much  of  their 
rich  cultural,  historical,  and  spiritual  herit- 
age to  this  land.  In  the  development  and 
continuing  promise  of  our  country,  Polish- 
American  citizens  play  a  vital  role. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one-third  of 
the  residents  of  Erie  Coimty,  N.Y.,  in 
which  my  congressional  district  lies,  are 
Polish-Americans  and  hundreds  of  these 
citizens  of  Polish  heritage  are  successful 
in  every  profession  and  in  key  positions 
of   government. 

America  is  the  greater  because  so  msmy 
Poles  have  chosen  this  Nation  as  their 
home.  On  this  important  day  of  com- 
memoration for  every  American  of  Po- 
lish heritage,  I  salute  the  freedom-loving 
Poles  of  EMe  County  and  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  1. 
1973,  marked  the  365th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Polish  immigrants 
to  America. 

Itfichal  Lowicki,  Zbigniew  Stefanski, 
Jur  Mata,  Jan  Bogdan,  Karol  Zrenica, 
and  Stanislaw  Sadowski  landed  at 
Jamestown,  Va.  in  1608 — 12  years  before 
the  Mayflower  anchored  at  Plymouth 
Rock — and  helped  to  make  it  the  first 
permanent  English  colony  in  the  New 
World. 

Jamestown — founded  In  1607 — stood 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  when  the  Poles 
arrived.  Plagued  by  "gaitlemen  adven- 
turers" more  interested  in  searching  for 
gold  than  in  making  a  home,  the  colony 
had  been  caught  unprepared  for  the  first 
winter's  cruelties.  Capt.  John  Smith  had 


to  beseech  the  Virginia  Co.  to  "send  but 
30  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons 
rather  than  a  thousand  such  as  we  have 
here." 

Within  3  weeks  of  their  arrival,  the 
Poles  built  smd  were  operating  a  glass 
factory,  the  first  factory  in  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  They  also  began  dis- 
tilling tar  and  pitch,  and  built  a  saw  mill 
and  a  soap  factory.  Soon,  their  example 
had  the  entire  colony  busy  at  work. 

October  1,  1608,  is  being  commemo- 
rated across  the  land,  for  the  first  Polish 
colonists  at  Jamestown — and  the  count- 
less Poles  who  have  followed  them  to  this 
country — have  helped  to  make  America. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  his- 
torical event  of  utmost  importance  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  com- 
munity— the  arrival  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
exactly  360  years  ago,  of  colonial  vessels 
of  the  London  Co.  bearing  the  first  PoUsh 
immigrants  to  American  shores. 

As  was  the  custom  then,  almost  all  the 
colonists  had  worked  out  their  passage 
by  pledging  themselves  to  labor  for  the 
company  that  owned  the  settlement. 
Within  2  to  3  years,  the  PoUsh  immi- 
grants had  repaid  the  IxMidon  Co.  for  the 
passage  by  ship  from  Europe,  and  become 
free  citizens  of  the  community. 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  they 
set  to  work  to  build  a  glass  furnace  on  a 
tract  of  land  allotted  them  about  a  mile 
from  the  fort.  They  also  cut  down  trees 
for  wood  manufacturers.  When  the  Eng- 
lish ship  was  ready  to  sail  for  England 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  carried  a 
full  line  of  samples  the  Polish  glass- 
makers  were  prepared  to  turn  out  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  as  well  as  a  cargo  of 
pitch  distilled  by  Polish  lumbermen  from 
Virginia's  pine  trees,  and  other  products 
of  the  field  and  forest  which  the  Poles 
had  manufactured.  These  were,  in  fact, 
the  first  products  of  American  industry. 

In  addition  to  their  energy  and  crafts- 
manship, the  Polish  immigrants  to 
Jamestown  brought  with  them  an  abid- 
ing concern  for  civil  liberty.  Colonial 
records  of  Virginia  reveal  a  group  of 
Poles  somewhat  disturbed  during  the 
session  of  the  first  Virginia  Assembly. 
In  June  of  1619.  when  the  House  of 
Burgesses  ushered  in  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Virginia,  non-English  settlers 
were  specifically  excepted  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  enfranchisement.  In  protest, 
the  Poles  refused  to  work  until  accorded 
the  same  voting  privileges  as  those  en- 
joyed by  English  settlers;  so  they  sus- 
pended operations  in  the  glass  factory, 
the  tar  distillery,  and  the  soap  establish- 
ments. 

Thus  it  happened  that  those  summer 
days  of  1619  were  to  witness  not  only  the 
first  popular  assembly  in  America  but 
also  the  first  labor  walkout.  The  Colonial 
Governor  and  legislature  were  properly 
impressed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
they  suddenly  realized  the  importance  of 
the  Polish  contributions  previously  taken 
for  granted.  Except  for  the  few  pounds 
of  tobacco  the  English  colonists  were  be- 
giiming  to  export,  practically  all  the 
profits  realized  by  the  London  Co.  came 
from  resale  of  the  products  of  the  Polish 
industries.  As  a  result,  the  Jamestown 
Poles  obtained  equal  political  status  on 
the  strength  of  their  abilities,  to  the  dis- 


tinct advantage  of  American  political 
tradition. 

It  is  today  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
the  Polish -Americans  are  indeed  a  power 
in  our  land  and  a  power  that  has  aivr&ys 
been  inclined,  from  the  start,  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  democratic  process. 
In  this,  the  Poles  in  American  politics 
are  merely  extending  the  traditions  of 
their  forebears — traditions  of  the  free 
and  the  bold,  who  stand  for  equality  at 
all  times,  and  justice  for  all  men. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 1  marks  the  360th  armlversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Polish  immigrants  in 
this  country.  Since  that  time,  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  achievements  of  our  country. 

Jamestown,  Va..  was  the  site  of  the 
first  Polish  American  home.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  Poles  that  Jamestown  was 
able  to  survive  and  develop  into  a  thriv- 
ing industrial  community.  They  built 
glass  furnaces,  cut  down  trees  for  msmu- 
facturlng.  and  acted  as  experts  and  in- 
structors for  the  Jamestown  residents. 

The  entire  history  of  our  country  is 
threaded  with  accounts  of  the  vital  role 
the  Polish  American  has  played  in  our 
development.  Dating  from  the  pioneer 
days  to  the  present,  the  Polish  American 
community  has  been  Instrumental  in 
making  our  country  the  great  Nation  it 
is  today, 

I  would  Uke  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  commemorating  this  historic  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  our  country  and 
the  history  of  the  Polish  American  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  commemorating  the 
365th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Polish  immigrants  in  the  New 
World. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  ancestry.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  Polish  ccm- 
tributions  to  our  society.  On  Sunday  in 
Buffalo  I  had  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  observances  of  the  194th  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  death  of  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  who  had  so  stoutly  defended  the 
causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Na- 
tions around  the  world  are  noting  the 
quinquecentennial  of  the  birth  of  Nico- 
laus  Copernicus,  without  whose  findings, 
the  sistrcxiaut  who  rode  in  our  Pulaski 
Day  Parade  might  never  have  traversed 
space.  Prom  the  beginning  of  our  Na- 
tion to  the  present  day.  Polish  Ameri- 
cans have  made  their  positive  mark  on 
our  history. 

Although  the  fact  is  not  wldelyirecog- 
nized.  that  impact  began  12  years  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower — when  a 
tiny  band  of  Polish  artisans  arrived  in 
Jamestown,  sent  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany to  share  their  industrial  expertise 
with  the  colonists.  It  is  possible  that  their 
presence  among  the  "gentlemen  adven- 
turers" in  the  colony  decided  the  course 
of  history. 

Certainly,  their  energy  was  notable 
and  the  results  impressive;  within  3 
weeks  a  glass  factory  was  in  operation 
and  soon  a  saw  mill,  soap  works,  and  tar 
and  pitch  distillery  were  underway.  Capt. 
John  Smith  praised  these  Polish  immi- 
grants highly  and  credited  them  with 
much  of  the  success  of  the  colony. 
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These  men  In  Jamestown  set  a  high 
standard  for  settlers  In  the  centuries  to 
come.  And  It  Is  a  standard  which  has 
been  upheld.  American  Poles  in  all  walks 
of  life,  while  retaining  their  ethnic  pride, 
have  made  their  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can life. 

I  am  proud  to  be  £ui  American  Pole;  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  these  early 
Polish  settlers  in  Jamestown. 
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FOREIGN  INVESTORS  AND  OUR 
VITAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Etarr)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
discuss  H.R.  8951,  a  proposal  designed 
to  bring  this  body's  attention  to  the 
mad  rush  taking  place  in  the  financisa 
comers  of  this  country.  I  am  talking 
about  the  current  but  carefully  planned 
•«cticHis  of  foreign  investors  to  buy  into 
and  take  over  some  of  our  most  vital  in- 
dustries. What  concerns  me  Ls  that  given 
domestic  market  conditions,  the  interna- 
tional store  of  dollars,  and  the  recent  de- 
valuations, the  current  wave  of  invest- 
ments is  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  can  be  and  is  expected. 

Foreign     direct     investments— which 
carry  with  them  participation  in  man- 
agement,  as   contrasted   with  portfolio 
investments  which  do  not^totaled  $13.7 
billion    at  yearend    1971.    The    rate    of 
growth  showed  a  marked  increase  from 
1966:  Prom  yearend  1961  to  1966,  for- 
eign direct  investments  grew  an  average 
$332  million  per  year,  while  from  year- 
end  1966  to  1971,  they  grew  an  aver- 
age    $930     million     per     year.     These 
figures    correspond    to    annually    com- 
pounded growth  rates  of  4.1  percent  and 
8.6  percent  respectively.  While  figures  are 
not  yet  available  for  1971  and  1972,  It  Is 
expected  that  these  growth  rates  will 
continue  to  increase.  Direct  investment 
in  this  country  by  Europeans  increased 
almost   13   percent   annually  over  the 
1966-70  period,  from  only  5  percent  an- 
nually during-  the   1959-66  period.  The 
Japanese   anticipate   an   average  yearly 
rate  of  increase  of  25  percent,  meaning 
that  by  1980,  Japan's  foreign  investment 
worldwide  could  be  something  like  $25  - 
000,000,0OO-$30,0O0.000,000.  a  large  part 
of  which  win  be  here  in  this  coimtry. 

The  numbers  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ments do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  U.S. 
News  li  World  Report,  in  the  June  24 
1973  Issue,  had  to  say  that: 

loTolvement  In  American  business  of  for- 
eign capital  Is  estimated  at  over  »55  billion 

more  than  double  In  ten  years.  That  does  not 

count    orerseaa    ownership    of    U.S.    land 

figured  a«  high  as  »75  bUllon. 

The  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  foreign 
owned  and /or  controlled  manufacturing 
establialiments  in  the  United  States  of 
over  100  percent.  In  1967.  there  were  385 
such  establishments,  bu*-  by  1972,  there 
were  802.  And  I  awure  you  that  number 
grows  dally. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  an  article 
In  the  Financial  Post  of  Canada  about 
an  Interview  with  a  Japanese  banker.  I 
am  enclosing  It  at  the  end  of  my  time. 


for  your  special  Interest,  but  to  briefly 
make  a  point,  let  me  say  this  about  it. 
When  the  reporter  posed  to  the  banker 
the  question. 

What  wlU  ft  country  like  Japan— with  so 
much  Industrial  congestion — do  to  maintain 
growth? 

Kazuo  Nukazawa,  with  Keldanren,  a 
manufacturing  association  in  Japan,  said 
without  smiling  and  very  seriously. 

Well,  we  could  buy  another  country 
South  America  would  be  a  good  one. 

What  he  was  talking  about  was  a  fact 
of  advanced  Japanese  Industrial  think- 
ing: Japan  is  moving  beyond  its  own 
borders  in  the  1970's  in  the  same  way 
that  Britain  moved  outside  its  borders 
in  the  1800's  and  the  United  States 
moved  abroad  In  the  1950's  and  1960'8. 
Nukazawa  continued: 

Olven  the  constant  InstabUlty  of  exchange 
rates,  rising  protectionism  abroad  and  emerg- 
ing economic  regionalism  in  Europe,  the  only 
self-defense  measure  avaUable  for  Japanese 
manufacturers  Is  to  set  up  a  Trojan  Horse 
within  protective  walls  abroad  or  diversify 
assets  Internationally  and  hedge  against 
monetary  disturbances. 

In  the  last  few  years,  foreign  hanks 
have  l)egun  to  show  explosive  growth  in 
their  business  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  posing  serious  regulatory  questions 
for  Federal  banking  officials  who  today 
have  very  litUe  authority  over  such  oper- 
ations. So  far  as  the  Federal  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  Federal  Government  has 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  banking  in  this 
country  only  when  a  bank  overseas  owns 
or  seeks  to  acquire  incorporation  in  this 
country.  Foreign  branches,  agencies,  and 
other  operations,  here  are  left  entirely  to 
the  State. 

International  banks  are  able  to  oper- 
ate across  State  lines,  in  a  manner  for 
the  most  part  prohibited  to  the  domestic 
institutions.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
expanding  rapidly  into  thj  American 
brokerage  business,  notwithstanding  the 
separation  between  the  banking  and  se- 
ciulties  industries  tliat  Congress  decreed 
in  1933  in  the  Glass-SteagaU  Act. 

The  top  20  by  country 
Country  and  Total  U.S.  Assets 

Number  of  Ban ks :    (In  mUliona  of  dollars ) 

Japan— « 13  5J4  q 

Canadar— 4.. ___     4,2280 

Britain- 3 1.  591.  e 

^T^J^ct — 2 1,630.6 

Multinational — 1    1.H9. 0 

West  Germany — 1 11     l[oi8  a 

Switzerland — 1   "H       '  537"  3 

Since  introducing  this  biU  on  June  25, 
1973,  interest  and  support  has  come  from 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  from  various 
segments  of  the  economy.  It  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  endeavor  for  many  foreign  in- 
vestors, who.  for  the  first  time,  have  the 
money  and  desire  to  invest  in  this  coun- 
try. American  management  is  not  view- 
ing the  situation  with  equanimity.  But  at 
present,  Federal  law  cannot  provide 
much  assistance  to  those  who  are  resist- 
ing the  takeover  of  control  of  American 
corporations  by  foreign  interests.  Some 
of  the  corporations  that  have  taken  their 
battle  to  coiut,  and  doing  so  now.  are: 
The  Signal  Companies,  owner  of  Mack 
Truck,  Garret  Aerospace  and  Modem 
Transportation  Research,  and  the  Sig- 
nal Oil  Co.,  whose  100,000-barreI-a-day 


strike  in  the  North  Sea  has  just  been 
confirmed;  the  Ronson  Corp.;  and 
Texasgulf ,  a  Texas  corporation  engaged 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  min- 
erals, oil,  and  forest  products. 

I  am  concerned  that  it  is  the  stated 
purpose  of  some  of  these  Investors  to  se- 
cure sources  of  supply  and  raw  materials. 
The  Japanese  are  particularly  interested 
in  co£j,  oil,  and  timber.  They  have  just 
settled  an  agreement  to  build  the  first 
Japanese  owned  steel  making  plant  in 
Auburn,  N.Y.  I  am  concerned  because  the 
Japanese  iiave  restricted  investment  in 
their  country  for  years,  and  their  current 
contentions   of   liberalization  leave  me 
suspect  when  they  completely  restrict 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  mining, 
petroleum,  leather  tanning,  and  retailing 
to  foreign  investment.  They  also  have 
"short-term"       protected       industries. 
Among   them  are:    Integrated   circuits, 
meat-products  processing,  data  process- 
ing, clothing,  packaging  and  materials 
handling    equipment,    musical    records, 
and  real  estate.  Foreign  investors  can 
buy  up  to  100  percent  of  the  shares  in 
any  going  Japanese  firm  as  a  general 
rule,  aside  from  the  exempted  sectors — 
but  with  one  condition:  The  firm  whose 
shares  are  being  purchased  must  give  its 
assent.  If  the  firm  does  not  like  it,  then 
the  old   ceiling  on  foreign  investment 
applies. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
goals  of  H.R.  8951.  The  bill  is  aimed  at 
preventing  foreign  control  of  domestic 
industries,  but  at  the  same  time  permits 
diversification  of  foreign  Investments  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  sound  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Foreign  Banks  in  the  Dnited  States 
total.  asskts  as  op  june  30.  1978 
(In  mUllons  of  dollars) 
Bank  of  Tokyo : 

New  York  Agency 91,486.1 

Bank  of  Tokyo  Trust  Co.  (N.Y.) ..         698. 1 
Bank     of    Tokyo     of     CaUfomla 

(SJ.)   695.6 

San  Francisco  Agency . 343.  6 

Los  Angeles  Agency 253. 8 

Seattle  Branch 184.  7 

Portland  (Oreg.)  Branch 38.4 


Total    3.679.2 


Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (Montreal) :  ^ 

New  York  Agency i_  773.  g 

Boyal  Bank  of  Canada  Trust  Co" 

(N.Y.)    96.7 

Branches  in  Puerto  Rico 137.  5 


Total   a.(X)6.0 


Sumitomo  Bank  (Osaka) : 

New  York  Agency 682.1 

Sumitomo    Bank    of    California 

(S.PO     684  8 

San  Francisco  Agency 97.  5 


Total    1 


244.4 


European-American  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.» 
European     -     American     w^nfc^ir^g 


Corp.' 


1.119.0 


Commorzbank  (Dilssldorf) : 
New  York  Branch 1.018  3 

Credit  Lyonnals  (Parts) : 
New  York  Branch 903  2 

Bank  of  Montreal ; 

New  York  Agency 092  8 

Bank  of  Montreal  { Calif ornlaf  III  87^7 

San  Francisco  Agency 88.3 
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Bank     of     Montreal     Trust     Co 

(N.T.)     _^^ —         810.7 

Total    839.4 

Canadian   Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce (Tor.)  : 

New  York  Agency 681.2 

CaUfomla  Canadian  Bank  (SJ.) .         170.  3 
Other  offices 103.  3 

Total    803.8 

Fuji  Bank  (Tokyo) : 
New  York  Agsncy 754. 3 

Mitsubishi  Bank  (Tokyo): 

New  York  Agency 877.0 

Los  Angel ee  Agency 247.0 

Mitsubishi    Bank    of    Callforola 

(L-A.) 45.6 

Total 669.6 

SanwaBank  (Osaka) 

New  York   Agency 438.2 

San  Francisco  Agency 193.1 

Sanwa  Bank  of  California  (Br...  38. 7 

Total    660.0 

Banque  Natlonale  de  Paris 

French-American   Banking   Corp 

(NY.)     447.2 

San  Franclsoc  Agency 171.0 

French  Bank  of  CaUfomla  (8  J.) .  10. 1 

Total    _ 628.3 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotta  (Halifax) 

New  York  Agency 398.1 

San  Francisco  Agency 36.0 

Other    offices 166.7 

Total    589.8 

Barclays  Bank  (London) 

New  York  Branch  (Barclays  Bank 

InU.)    237.1 

Batclaya      Bank      of     California 

(BJf.)  - 207.9 

Other  offices ..        142.3 

ToUl    687.8 

Trade  Development  Bank  (Geneva) 
Republic  NaUonal  Bank  of  New 
York    687.2 

Mitsui  Bank  (Tokyo) 

New   Tork    Agency 399.9 

Los  Angeles  Agency 101.6 

Total    601.6 

Dal-lchl  Kangyo  Bank  (Tokyo) 

New  York   Agency 386.1 

Los  Angeles  Agency 130.2 

First  Paclflc  Bank  of  Chicago. ..  26.  9 

J         Total „         543.3 

Lloyds  &  Bolsa  International  Bank 
(London) 
New   York   Branch 633.7 

Tokal  Bank  (Nagoya) 

New  York   Agency 399.9 

Los  Angeles  Agency 183.6 

Total    483.6 

Srhroders.  Ltd.  (London) 
J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking  Corp. 

(N.T.)     - 346.3 

Schroder  Tmst  Co.  (N.Y.) 134.9 

Total 470.  1 

'  Figures  for  branches  In  the  US.  Virgin 
Islands  not  available. 
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*  These  banking  concerns,  located  in  New 
York,  are  Jointly  owned  by  the  Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam  Bank  Credltanstalt-Bankvereln. 
Vienna;  Deutsche  Bank,  Frankfurt,  Midland 
Bank,  London;  Soclete  OeneraJe.  Paris,  and 
SoTiete  Oenerale  de  Banqus.  Brussels. 

Sources:  New  York  and  California  State 
Banking  DepartmenU;  M.  A.  Scbaplro  tc  Co., 
Inc. 

(From  the  Financial  Poet,  Sept.  23,  1973) 
Thebk's  Nowhxre  To  Qbow  stot  Otjt 

During  a  qulte-aerlous  conversation  with 
an  mbane,  conservative  Japanese  banker, 
the  subject  of  Japan's  Industrial  strategy 
came  up  I  asked  him  what  a  country  as 
smaU  as  Japan — with  so  much  industrial 
congestion — will  do  next  to  maintain 
growth. 

He  answered  without  hesitation  and  with 
no  tnce  of  a  smUe:  "Well,  we  could  buy 
another  country." 

I  started  to  laugh  but,  seeing  him  miss 
his  own  Joke,  I  asked  him  whei-e  Japan  could 
buy  a  country  these  days.  He  said  again 
without  hesitating  and  without  humour: 
"South  America  would  be  one  good  place." 

The  conversation  turned  and  went  off  on 
other  tangents,  but  It  was  that  one  short  ex- 
change which  really  struck  me.  The  man 
had  been  a  good  75%  serious.  Japan  has 
gone  about  far  as  It  can  go  within  Its  own 
borders  In  terms  of  production  expansion. 
If  you  want  to  grow,  start  moving  abroad. 

BECOMING    MtTLTINATIONAL 

Now  Ifs  hard  to  beUeve  this  banker  reaUy 
meant  that  one  country  could  simply  buy 
or  annex  another  country  and  start  up  shop 
there.  Although  the  mind  does  boggle  a  bit 
at  the  outrageous  simplicity  of  the  idea. 

What  he  was  talking  about  was  a  fact  of 
advanced  Japanese  industrial  thinking:  Ja- 
pan is  moving  beyond  Its  own.  borders  in 
the  1970s  In  the  same  way  Britain  moved 
outside  Its  borders  In  the  1800s  and  the 
U.S.  moved  abroad  In  the  19608  and  1960s. 
It^  Is  destined  to  become  a  multinational 
country    In   economic   terms. 

Only  there's  one  major  difference  between 
Japan  ^nd  the  Western  multlnatlonalists : 
Japan  has  no  other  choice  but  to  expand 
abroad  while  the  others  have  done  It  all  by 
choice  with  profit  the  motive.  And,  If  ne- 
cessity Is  truly  the  cause  of  success,  Japan 
may  be  the  most  successful  of  the  lot. 

Kaxuo  Nukazawa,  assistant  director,  In- 
ternational economic  affairs  department  with 
Keldanren  (a  sort  of  supercharged  Canadian 
Manufacturing  Association) .  has  been  study- 
ing this  need  for  Japanese  industrial  expan- 
sion for  a  number  of  years  in  Japan,  Eiirope 
and  North  America.  He  puts  the  situation 
quite  succinctly: 

CAPITAL    OUTTLOW    LEAPS 

"Given'  the  constant  instability  of  ex- 
change rates,  rising  protectionism  abroad 
and  emerging  economic  regionalism  In  Eu- 
rope, the  only  self-defense  measure  avaUable 
for  Japanese  manufacturers  is  to  set  up  a 
Trojan  horse  within  protective  waUs  abroad 
or  diversify  assets  internationally  and  hedge 
against  monetary  disturbances." 

In  1972.  Japan's  net  long-term  capital  out- 
flow was  $4,600  mUllon,  registering  a  whop- 
ping (3.400  million  Increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  Nukazawa  saj-s.  And  these  statis- 
tics alone  show  that  Japan  is  emerging  as  a 
formidable  investor  nation. 

Add  to  this,  real  problems  In  the  Japanese 
economy  like  concern  over  the  environment 
and  the  growing  demand  of  resource-rich 
coimtrles  like  Canada.  Australia,  Iran.  etc. 
for  Japanese  firms  to  proceed  to  more-value- 
added  production  and  you  have  a  pretty  solid 
case  for  international  expansion. 

"Like  so  many  other  multinatlonallst 
countries,  this  Industrial  expansion  wUl  cause 
social  and  economic  problems  for  Japan  too," 
says  Nukaeawa.  "But  Japanaae  business  wUl 
go   abroad    whether    the    Ja|>aoese   govera- 


mant  likes  It  or  not,  if  the  overseas  ventures 
are  in  the  interest  of  their  business. 

WILL     HELP    EXPANSION 

"Japan  may  be  emulating  a  bit  of  the 
American  evil  in  a  few  years;  a  coinblnatl<xi 
of  high  domestic  unen^>loyineDt  and  blUions 
of  dollars  in  cash  assets  of  multinational 
corporatloas  chasing  after  the  goddess  of 
profit  in  other  countries." 

Takamasa  Matsuda,  chief  manager  of  the 
Fuji  Bank  Ltd'E  research  dlvlsloa  adds  a  few 
more  factors  that  wUl  contribute  to  inter- 
national Ji^>anese  expansion. 

First  of  all,  he  says,  direct  overseas  In- 
vestment was  almost  completely  llberall2ed 
in  JxUy,  1971,  and  olBclal  policy  has  en- 
couraged the  outflow  of  Japanese  capital 
ever  since. 

Secondly,  the  growing  labor  shortage  and 
the  rise  In  wages  in  recent  years  have  made 
Japanese  laoor-lntenslve  industries  less  and 
leas  competitive.  These  companies  have  tried 
to  stay  abreast  of  international  prices  b^ 
shlftmig  production  to  low-wage  countries 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor. 

Third,  the  hike  in  the  J^janese  yen  In 
recent  years  has  made  exports  more  expen- 
sive to  sell  abroad  but  has  made  it  attrac- 
tive to  Invest  those  yen  In  devalued  coun- 
tries where  the  hlgho-  yen  goes  that  much 
further. 

Fourth,  the  increasing  denutnd  for  raw 
materials  and  fuels  has  led  to  active  In- 
vestment by  Japanese  companies  In  the  de- 
velopment of  overseas  raw  material  sources 
for  Import  back  to  Japan. 

"The  expansion  of  Japanese  exports, 
which  so  far  has  grown  at  twice  the  growth 
rate  of  world  trade,  has  led  to  friction  In 
Japan's  relations  with  both  developed  and 
developing  countries,"  Matsuda  says. 
"Japanese  enterprises  wlU  be  forced  to 
graduaUy  replace  exports  by  production  In 
those  export  markets." 

It's  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  experts 
to  give  you  predictions  for  future  overaeaa 
Investment  in  money  terms,  but  this  much 
they  WlU  say. 

aXLATIVKLT    "Mair 

At  the  end  of  1973,  the  book  value  of 
Jap)an's  direct  overseas  Investment  stood  at 
an  estimated  »8,000  mtUlon.  (In  1967.  it  was 
about  91,500  mUllon.)  This  Is  stOl  small 
compared  with  countries  such  as  the  tT.S. 
(Canada's  direct  Investments  abroad  at  the 
end   of    1970   toui    $6,064   mUHon.) 

But.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1960b.  the 
average  yearly  rate  of  increase  In  Japan's 
outward  Investments  was  the  highest  among 
the  advanced  industrial  nations.  (This  Is 
where  Japan  always  murders  you.  It  doesnt 
matter  what  happened  six  years  ago, 
brother.  look  what  happened  in  the  last 
three  years.)  And  Japanese  economists  are 
predicting  about  a  25  ""r  Increase  every  year 
for  the  next  10  years.  So,  by  1980.  Japan's 
foreign  Investment  could  be  sonaethlng  like 
•25.000  mUllon-»30.000  million. 

This  kind  of  increase  could  catapiilt  little 
Japan  right  over  Britain  and  all  the  Buro- 
pean  countries  to  rank  it  second  In  the 
world  behind  the  U.S. 

All  right,  now  the  last  question  In  this 
guessing  game:  Where  are  they  going  to 
put  all  that  moitey? 

It's  a  very  common  question  these  days, 
too,  because  almost  every  country  in  the 
Western  world — Including  a  number  from 
the  Eastern  world — are  parking  themselves 
on  corporate  and  goTernment  doors  asking 
if  these  people  would  like  to  try  a  little  for- 
eign exclt«mexit. 

Bad  news  for  the  Americans.  n»n>/ti^nT 
and  Europeans,  though — the  Japanese  have 
very  little  Inclination  of  moving  from  one 
expensive  labor  market  to  another. 

Their  sights  are  apparently  aimed  at  the 
less  Industrlally-dereloped  oountrlse  Uka 
Korea.  BrasU.  Iran  etc.  where  labor  Is  pltntt* 
f  ul  and  cheap  wiiUe  raw  materials  are  plentt« 
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tal  and  also  cbeap.  It's  Jvtst  as  easy  to  export 
to  the  VS.  from  Brazil  as  It  Is  from  Japan 
and.  If  you  work  It  right,  your  trade  balances 
dont  get  too  awkward. 

RAW    MATXaiALS 

"It's  a  very  popular  Tlew  among  Inter- 
national scholars  that  Japan  will  be  ex- 
porting Its  sophisticated  Industries  abroad." 
says  yujlo  Matsvunuro,  director,  overseas  pri- 
vate Investment  division.  International  Fi- 
nance Bureau,  Ministry  of  Finance.  "But 
It's  not  too  realistic.  What  Japan  needs  now 
and  will  continue  to  need  forever  are  raw 
materials.  We  will  do  anything  to  get  them 
and  that  certainly  includes  buUdlng  mines 
and  refineries  abroad.  But  secondary  manu- 
facturing Is  another  thing  altogether. 

"We  may  have  to  build  some  manufac- 
turing planu  abroad  but  the  reason  will 
be  demands  on  the  part  of  the  resource 
supplying  countries,  not  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment. What  our  suppliers  want,  we  wUl 
do.  But  many  people  may  be  disappointed 
that  we  aren't  willing  to  send  too  many  of 
our  manufacttirers  overseas." 

Which  brings  you  back  to  what  Keldan- 
ren's  Nukazawa  says.  The  government  wants 
to  keep  the  Industries  In  Japan,  the  com- 
panies want  to  make  money  anywhere  they 
can.  and  everybody  wants  more  raw  mate- 
rials. The  companies  wlU  do  what  they  want. 
That's  certain.  But  just  exactly  what  they 
wlU  want  Is  a  bUllon  dollar  guess. 


DNDERPRICED    TDDELANDS    CRUDE 
OIL    IN   CAUPORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosim)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  testimony  was  given  to  an  Investi- 
gative body  tn  California  indicating  tliat 
that  State  is  losing  over  $200,000  per  day 
in  revenues  from  oil  produced  from  pub- 
licly owned  tidelands.  A  proportionate 
loss  accrues  daily  to  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  which  also  has  certain  proprietary 
interest*  in  the  public  tidelands. 

The  testimony  was  offered  by  As- 
semblyman Kenneth  Cory,  D-Oarden 
Orove.  who  charged  that  the  losses  ac- 
crue because  at  $3.21  per  barrel,  the 
posted  price  for  oD  at  the  tidelands  oil 
field,  production  there  is  grossly  under- 
priced.  He  states  that  the  price  should 
be  at  least  $4  per  barrel,  as  it  Is  at  other 
fields  in  the  same  region  for  the  same 
gravity  oil  and  where  shipping  charges 
are  approximately  the  same. 

The  underpriclng  of  tidelands  oil  In 
California  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep 
public  concern.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  this  concern  Is  fully  justified. 

Early  in  the  oil  game  the  practice 
came  into  being  of  pricing  oil  at  a  field 
by  all  producers  according  to  ttie  price 
at  which  it  will  sell  posted  by  one  of  the 
field's  major  producers.  Given  sufficient 
producers  and  sufficient  buyers  the  sys- 
tem works  reasonably  well  to  effect  a 
reasonable  bargain  between  them. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  Cali- 
fornia tidelands  production  at  the  Long- 
Beach -Los  Angeles  Harbor  area,  there 
are  too  few  producers  and  too  few  re- 
finers buying  the  oil  to  actually  set  real 
forces  of  fair  play  and  competition  In 
motion.  A  few  major  oU  companies  which 
both  produce  oil  and  refine  oil  own  a  very 
large  share  of  the  refining  capacity  in 
this  area  Even  if  they  also  own  some  of 
the  production,  it  Lb  a  minor  share  of  that 


coming  out  of  the  tidelands  fields.  Thus, 
their  overall  interest  lies  in  cheaper 
crude  and  I  believe  that  conciously  or 
unconsclusly  those  who  post  the  field 
price  tend,  for  this  reason  to  underprice 
rather  than  to  folrly  price  the  product. 

Although  the  tidelands  production  is  of 
a  gravity  oil  which  is  somewhat  low.  the 
price  discrepancy  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  sellers  here  Is  proportionately  much 
lower  than  it  should  be,  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  would  be  a  normal  or 
linear  differential  in  price  for  two  dif- 
ferent gravities. 

Thus  I  strongly  urge  that  the  public 
bodies  who  are  disadvantaged  by  this 
apparent  underpriclng  situation  continue 
their  fight  to  rectify  the  situation — and 
take  It  to  the  couris  if  necessary.  I  will 
give  them  every  possible  support  from 
this  end  of  the  line. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  INVESTIOATE 
THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect 
what  the  Vice  President  is  doing  although 
I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  relating  to 
any  charges  against  him.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve rumors,  leaks,  hearsay,  speculation, 
or  accusations  until  proved  in  a  court  of 
law.  All  of  us  should  respect  the  most 
basic  precept  of  our  law.  In  practice  as 
well  as  in  in  theory  and  principle,  that 
everyone  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty 
in  a  court. 

I  believe  Baltimore  County,  especially, 
and  Maryland  politics,  generally,  are  as 
corrupt  as  any  political  arena  in  our 
country  including  Chicago,  Tammany, 
Boston.  Texas,  or  New  Jersey.  It  may  be 
quite  difficult  for  anyone  to  succeed  in 
Maryland  politics  without  "playing  the 
game"  and  t>ecoming  tainted;  however,  if 
anyone  could,  I  believe  Mr.  Acmrw  could. 
I  believe  Mr.  AcNrw  needed  to  "play  the 
Maryland  political  game"  less  than  most 
because  he  was  in  the  political  minority, 
a  "long  shot"  not  expected  to  win  the 
election  for  Governor  in  1966. 

Regardless  of  the  facts.  Vice  President 
AcNcw  has  some  special  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. His  first  obligation  is  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  he 
has  also  a  unique  responsibility  to  the 
office  of  the  Vice-Presidency  The  office — 
its  prerogatives,  authority,  rights,  func- 
tions— must  be  protected.  No  one  else  is 
likely  to  protect  the  Vice-Presidency  dili- 
gently enough.  The  President  and  Attor- 
ney General  apparently  will  not;  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress  declined;  the 
national  media  demurs;  the  majority  of 
the  people  might  not,  unless  they  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  that  great 
office  to  our  Republic. 

To  protect  the  functions  of  the  Vice 
Presidency,  the  Constitution  wisely  pro- 
vides that  the  Vice  President  caimot  be 
indicted  by  any  grand  Jury — County, 
State,  or  Federal.  The  Constitution 
clearly  states  that  a  Federal  official  once 
impeached,  convicted,  and  removed  from 
office  can  then  be  tried  on  criminal 
charges. 


The  reason  is  obvious.  A  Vice  President 
could  not  possibly  perform  his  duties  if 
he  were  plagued  by  one  or  more  bona 
fide  or  rumored  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tions or  indictments.  The  Vice  President 
could  be  prevented  from  performing  his 
constitutional  duties  at  a  crucial  time 
on  a  critical  Issue  if  he  were  subject  to 
grand  jury  harassment.  This  minimal  re- 
striction on  a  court  or  the  minimal  res- 
pite from  process  for  less  than  a  dozen 
of  our  highest  Federal  officials  is  worth 
the  imperative  to  safeguard  the  per- 
formance of  the  second  most  important 
office  in  our  system. 

If  the  alleged  transgression  of  any 
Vice  President  is  so  serious  or  heinous, 
he  can  easUy  and  quickly  be  Impeached 
and  convicted.  Otherwise  the  prosecu- 
tion can  wait  a  few  months  until  he  re- 
tires. Little,  if  anything,  would  be  lost 
and  the  continuous  performance  of  our 
system  would  be  safeguarded. 

I  believe,  for  practical  and  constitu- 
tional reasons,  that  the  Vice  President 
should  be  impe««;hed  and  convicted  be- 
fore he  is  required  to  answer  to  any 
grand  Jury  Indictment. 

The  Vice  President  must  defend  the 
Vice- Presidency  from  erosion  of  this  pro- 
tection. If  this  Vice  President  can  be 
harassed  by  an  orchestrated  series  of 
many  politically  motivated  county  grand 
Juries. 

This  Vice  President  has  not  ducked 
the  orchestration  of  leaks  smd  rumors 
of  charges  against  him.  He  has  offered 
his  records;  he  has  offered  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  and  the  Attorney 
General.  He  has  made  public  statements 
He  has  requested  the  House  to  investi- 
gate the  allegations — whatever  they  are. 
This  request  implies  an  invitation  to  im- 
peach if  there  Is  probable  cause  of  mis- 
feasance and  to  convict  if  there  Is  suf- 
ficient evidence. 

No  man  is  above  the  law.  Quite  true 
But  the  law  must  and  does  safeguard 
the  Vice  Presidency  not  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President  or  Mr.  Aonew. 
but  for  and  on  behalf  of  every  American 
citizen,  the  protection  of  our  Republic 
Eind  the  preservation  of  our  political  and 
constitutional  system.  This  is  a  fine,  but 
fundsunental,  matter  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  judiciary  alone.  I  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  acknowledge  this 
situation  when  it  takes  up  this  compli- 
cated constitutional,  political,  and  gov- 
ernmental Issue.  Such  issues  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  three  branches  working 
together  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  system  regardless  of  who 
the  particular  office  holder  might  be  at  a 
particular  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  House  leader- 
ship understnnds  the  unique  and  sepa- 
rate rights  of  the  office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency as  distinguished  from  the  rights 
of  the  person  of  the  Vice  President. 

I  believe  the  House  leadership  abdi- 
cated a  legal  and  constitutional  opportu- 
nity in  rejecting  the  Vice  President's 
request  for  an  investigation  of  the  alle- 
gations against  him.  The  reason  was 
plain  and  simple  politics.  An  Investiga- 
tion by  the  House  could  lead  to  impeach- 
ment or  to  exoneration.  The  House 
leadership  does  not  want  to  accord  Mr 
Acifrw    the    possibility   of   exoneration 
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which  is  not  the  most  likely  conclusion 
of  any  investigation. 

The  House  leadership  would  prefer  to 
leave  the  Vice  President  to  roast  on  the 
proverbial  spit  which  Is  being  fired  by 
leaks,  accusations,  speculation,  and  po- 
litical gossip.  He  has  already  been  po- 
litically skewered  and,  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  politician,  he  would  be  all  done, 
by  now.  But  Mr.  Acirrw  is  durable  and 
popular  and  not  easily  daunted.  He  has 
been  politically  barbequed  before  by  ex- 
perts, but  he  has  survived. 

The  House  Is  using  a  lame  excuse  that 
"the  matter  is  in  court"  to  avoid  doing 
its  duty  and  to  permit  the  continued 
roasting  of  the  Vice  President  hoping 
that  somehow  he  can  be  mortally  woimd- 
ed  as  a  naUonal  political  leader. 

I  must  give  the  Vice  President  higher 
marks  for  trying  to  save  our  constitu- 
tional system  and  for  defending  his  office 
than  I  can  give  to  the  House  because  the 
House  is  again  shirking  its  duty  and 
again  abdicating  its  opportunities  or  re- 
sponsibilities to  another  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  national  media,  or  to 
political  partisanship,  or  to  apathy. 

The  House  may  not  want  to  protect, 
help,  or  simplify  matters  for  this  Vice 
President;  but  It  should  jealously  safe- 
guard the  Vice-Presidency  now  and  for 
the  future. 

If  the  House  wants  to  expedite  or  clear 
the  way  for  an  Indictment  of  Mr.  Acniw 
let  us  Immediately  consider  impeach- 
ment so  that  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  from  grand 
jury  indictment  can  be  obviated. 

If  we  are  going  to  Impeach,  let  us  get 
on  with  It  expediently.  But  let  us  first 
know  and  understand  the  facts  upon 
which  we  are  going  to  base  our  impeach- 
ment. To  know  and  understand  we 
should  investigate  thoroughly  and  com- 
prehensively, n  we  expect  to  be  timely 
and  fair,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  the 
investigation. 

This  is  an  instance  where  the  House 
has  an  opportunity,  and  therefore  a  re- 
sponsibility, to  cooperate  with  the  ju- 
dicial branch  and  the  execuUve  branch 
If  the  court  wishes  to  Indict  the  Vice 
I^esldent  and  the  Vice  President  requests 
the  House  to  investigate  the  rumored 
charges  against  him,  then  the  House 
could  do  no  wrong,  usurp  no  prerogative 
of  another  branch,  violate  no  law  or  ab- 
dicate no  responsIbUlty  or  duty  of  the 
House  by  undertaking  such  an  investiga- 
tion forthwith  and  pursuing  such  investi- 
gation diligently  and  conscientiously 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  does 
not  act  promptly  it  could  truly  be  argued 
that  the  House  has  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity, ducked  a  responsibility,  and  failed 
In  our  duty  to  ourselves,  to  the  court  to 
the  Vice  President,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  our  system  of  goverrunent 
The  system  can  function  If  we  permit  it 
We  should  grant  Mr.  Acnkws  request 
He  is  acting  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
to  protect   the  Vice-Presidency,   and   to 
preserve  our  system  In  the  public  Interest 
We  should  cooperate  in  the  same  spirit 
On  too  many  past  occaslona  the  House 
has  abdicated  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
courts  or  to  the  Executive.  We  should 
not  abdicate  again. 
Some  functions  of  the  three  coequt\^ 


branches  of  our  Government  are  mu- 
tually exclusive.  But  some  functions  re- 
quire cooperation  and  concurrent  action. 
L«t  it  not  be  said  that  the  House  had. 
but  missed,  an  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  branches  in  a  critical 
constitutional  crunch. 

By  undertaking  the  requested  investi- 
gation, the  assurance  of  a  fair  court  trial 
for  the  defendant  is  obviously  jeopard- 
ized. But  I  believe  a  defendant  can  waive 
his  rights  including  those  that  might  be 
jeopardized  or  lost  by  a  congressional 
investigation.  At  least  the  leaks  and  ru- 
mors and  unsubfitantlated  charges  would 
be  verified  or  shown  to  be  false  or  base- 
less. 

If  we  are  at  all  interested  In  safe- 
guarding the  function  of  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President,  we  should  not  be  tolerat- 
ing the  current  treatment  of  Mr.  Agkiw. 
There  are  those  who  count  themselves 
as  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  want  him  to  take  only  the 
procedural  steps  that  will  vindicate  him- 
self. "Without  vindication  Agnxw  is  dead 
P<rilticaUy."  they  say.  Under  this  thesis, 
he  must  immediately  request  that  an  in- 
dictment be  filed  and  served,  plead  not 
guilty,  go  to  trial  and  win.  I  disagree.  I 
reiterate  that  Mr.  Acnbw  has  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility than  vindication  of  himself. 
He  miist  act  to  protect  the  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidency.  This  responsibility  re- 
quires Mr.  Aghtw  to  Insist  upon  Impeach - 
mait  and  conviction  before  he  tends  to 
his  own  vindicati<Hi. 

The  Congress  has  several  protections 
that  I  feel  a  strong  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility to  safeguard  regardless  of 
how  the  effort  may  appear  to  embarrass 
me  as  an  individuai  person  or  a  Congress- 
man. One  such  prerogative  Is  "immunity 
from  detention"  while  proceeding  to  the 
Ci«3ltol.  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  required 
to  assert  this  congressional  prerogative 
for  myself,  but  if  the  occasion  occurs  I 
shall  certainly  assert  every  personad  ef- 
fort to  preserve  this  special  prerogative 
of  the  Congress,  which  could  be  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Congress 
and  must  be  Jealously  defended. 

Another  congressional  prerogative  is 
Immunity  from  lilael  in  speeches  uttered 
on  the  House  floor.  I  also  trust  I  shall 
never  be  required  to  Invoke  this  special 
prerogative.  However,  if  the  time  and  oc- 
casion arises.  I  shall  vigorously  defend 
this  prerogative  Pew  others  are  likely  to 
rise  to  the  defense  of  this  "special  pro- 
tection" of  the  Congress,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  system. 

For  the  Vice  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  perform  their  unique  duties  for 
the  people  they  need  certain  protections. 
These  I  believe  are  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution which  I  consider  to  be  an  in- 
spired document  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  works  of  mankind.  Some  parts 
of  the  Constitution  have  not  been  tested. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  Vice  President 
and  the  President  are  now  being  tested 
and  honed — in  several  courts,  in  the  cru- 
cible of  public  opinion,  to  the  power  play 
between  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  In  the  Intense  partisanship 
of  the  politicians,  in  the  academies  of 
political  scientists,  and  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  times,  the 
faultfinding  syndrome  which  seems  to 


have  afflicted  us,  and  the  accusatory  atti- 
tudes which  enjoy  such  current  popu- 
larity, the  resolutions  of  our  constitu- 
tional crises  may  come  grudgingly. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SHOULD  RECONSIDER  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT'S REQUEST  IN  THE  INTER- 
EST OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
since  the  Vice  President  requested  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  charges 
against  him,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  thinking  about  his  request  and 
reviewing  the  legal  interpretations, 
scholarly  opinion,  and  numerous  syn- 
dicated columnists'  views  of  this  matter. 
Without  question.  It  is  fraught  with  con- 
stitutional interpretations  of  great 
magnitude  which  only  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  able  to  resolve. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  granting  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's request  is  grounded  in  simple 
logic,  and  that  is  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  resolve  the  matter  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  Vice  Presidency  and 
the  country. 

The  distinguished  constitutional 
scholar.  Alexander  Bickel  of  Yale, 
addressed  himself  to  this  issue  in  the 
current  New  Republic.  It  is  his  position — 
eloquenUy  postulated  and  documented — 
which  has  had  the  most  significant  im- 
pact on  my  position.  As  Bickel  concludes: 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  Vice  President 
could  suddenly  succeed  to  the  presidency 
at  any  moment,  an  act  of  commission  or 
omission  that  tends  to  prolong  the  period 
of  uncertainty  about  the  charges  against 
him  Is  mezcusable  If  at  all  avoidable.  The 
simple  reason,  therefore,  why  It  Is  In  the 
highest  national  Interest  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  begin  Its  Inquiry  imme- 
diately Is  that  to  do  so  may  In  the  end  save 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  deserves  the  comprehen- 
sive, speedy,  and  impartial  Inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  he  has 
requested.  My  friend  and  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  McClosket)  dealt  at 
length  yesterday  with  the  legid  issues 
Involved.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  urge  the  Judlclarj-  Commit- 
tee to  take  prompt  action  on  the  several 
applicable  resolutions  before  it. 

TKX    SPKAKKE'S   DKCISIOH 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  Albxrt,  simi- 
marily  dismissed  the  Vice  President's  re- 
quest. The  gravity  of  the  situation  with 
which  Isoth  the  Vice  F>resldent  and  the 
coimtry  are  faced  demands  that  the  mat- 
ter be  subject  to  serious  deliberation  and 
decision  by  the  whole  House,  certainly 
not  by  the  execluslve  and  precipitous  de- 
termination of  the  Speaker. 

TXnaOAL  DIUT  nX-SBTIS   THX    NATION 

A  formal  Inquiry  by  the  House  is  essen- 
tial at  this  time  tiecause  the  country  can- 
not afford  the  Interminable  dela.vs  and 
open-ended  Judicial  remedies  available 
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to  a  Vice  President.  It  appears  now,  to 
fact,  that  it  will  be  sometime  before  the 
Vice  President's  indlctablllty  will  be 
known.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
Vice  President's  responsibilities  are  on- 
going, and  the  fact  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent could  accede  to  the  Presidency  at 
any  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
proper  and  possible  steps  be  taken  to 
resolve  this  potentially  dangerous  na- 
tional dilemma. 

i:;lFEACUMZNT    EXCLCSIVK    BXUXOT 

Recognizing  the  diversity  of  judicial 
interpretation  before  us,  I  personal! v 
find  the  interpretation  that  impead 
ment  is  the  exclusive  remedy  against  the 
Vice  President  sound.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  constantly  in  a 
state  cf  preparedness  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency,  and  thus 
the  security  of  the  Nation  and  the  free 
world.  The  demands  of  a  Vice  President 
facing  criminal  proceedings  certainly 
does  not  hslp  the  Vice  President  main- 
tain a  proper  state  of  readiness  for  po- 
tential future  responsibilities.  A  House 
inquiry  therefore  seems  the  logical 
method  by  which  we  can  determine  if 
the  Vice  President  should  continue  to 
perform  his  constitutional  functions. 
There  is,  I  think,  much  validity  to  the 
point  that  the  Constitution  itself  lends 
the  inference  that  impeachment  was 
contemplated  as  preceding  criminal  ac- 
tion against  a  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States. 
Article  I,  section  3,  paragraph  7: 
Judgment  In  Cases  of  Itnpeacliment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  en- 
joy any  Office  of  Honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under 
the  ITnlted  States,  but  the  Party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment.  Trial,  Judgment,  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

THX    HOtTSE    VmSUS    TITE    COtHITS 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Albert, 
contended  in  his  sTm^nary  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Acnew's  request  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  the  House  to  imder- 
take  any  inquiry  of  this  kind  while  the 
matter  is  before  the  courts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  courts 
and  the  Congress  are  separate.  There  Is 
nothing  in  our  law  which  prevents  a  con- 
gressional investigation  at  the  same  time 
as  criminal  proceedings  are  in  progress. 
Certainly  the  ongoing  efforts  of  the 
Watergate  Committee  working  in  tan- 
aem  with  several  grand  juries  af&rms 
that  fact.  As  Congressman  McCloskxt 
put  it  in  this  well  yesterday — 

Justice  under  law  and  proper  legislative 
Inquiry  are  of  equal  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion: they  are  of  equal  responslbUlty  under 
the  Constitution:  and  neither  shottld  be  de- 
layed save  perhaps  la  the  rare  case  where 
they  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  other. 

And  William  S.  White  explained: 
For  the-^  House  therefore  to  say  that  It 
really  cannot  Intervene  "because  the  matter 
Is  In  the  courts"  In  a  staggering  cop-out  of 
dotible-taUc.  After  all,  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter Is  Indeed  "In  tbe'-courts"  Is  Agnew's  whole 
point.  He  is  appealing  to  the  House  to  ac- 
quit him  or  to  Impeach — that  Is  to  indict — 
him  becatise  in  his  view  the  courts  could  not 
legally  do  so. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me.  that  the 
case  for  commencing  a  congressional  in- 


quiry of  the  Vice  President  is  sound. 
First,  the  question  of  determining  if  a 
congressional  inquiry  Is  to  take  place  re- 
quires the  deliberation  of  the  whole 
House.  Second.  I  believe  Impeachment 
to  be  the  exclusive  remedy  against  a  sit- 
ting Vice  President.  "Hiird,  the  country 
can  ill-afford  a  lengthy  judicial  process 
in  the  case  of  the  Vice  President.  And 
last,  I  find  nothing  in  law  which  prevents 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  con- 
gressional tovestigation  and  criminal 
proceedings. 

It  is  therefore  of  fundamental  tuitional 
importance  that  the  Vice  President  t>e 
given  the  impsLrtial  and  comprehensive 
inquiry  wliich  he  has  requested  from  this 
t)ody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  con- 
stitutional scholar  Alexander  Blckel, 
presents  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion before  us : 

Thx  Cons  rri  utiokal  Tamclk 

A  bit  of  tension  In  the  Agnew  case  was  re- 
leased last  Wednesday,  the  26th,  but  the  path 
along  which  a  resolution  can  be  reached  Is  tax 
(rom  clear  as  yet.  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard- 
son has  authorized  ipand  Jury  proceedings. 
But  this  means  only  that  the  evidence  ac- 
cumulated by  the  United  States  attorney  lu 
Baltimore  and  the  witnesses  he  has  Inter- 
viewed wUl  now  be  rehearsed  and  presented 
t>efore  the  grand  Jury.  The  grand  jury,  under 
'..he  guidance  of  the  United  States  attorney 
and  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Richardson,  may 
then  dismiss  the  charges  or  vote  an  indict- 
ment. The  attorney  general,  however,  has 
not  indicated  what  his  course  of  action 
would  be  should  an  indictment  be  voted.  He 
must  authorize  signature  of  It  by  the  US 
attorney  If  the  matter  is  to  proceed  to  trlaL 
Else  it  cannot  and  the  Indictment  Is  a 
nxUllty. 

Normally,  of  course,  signature  of  the  in- 
dictment Is  authorised,  and  trial  does  foUow 
unless  there  is  a  plea  of  guUty.  But  In  this 
case  a  major  decision  lies  between  Indict- 
ment and  signature.  The  question  for  deci- 
sion Is  whether  a  sitting  Vice  President  Is 
subject  to  criminal  indictment  or  must  first 
be  removed  by  Impeachment  before  he  can 
be  indicted  and  tried.  The  Vice  President 
takes  the  position  that  he  Is  not  indictable. 

The  question  Is  an  o[>en  one.  It  has  never 
been  authoritatively  decided  and  there  are 
no  historical  materials  that  shed  any  par- 
ticular light  upon  it.  The  text  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  is  Inconclusive.  It  Is 
said  In  Article  I,  Section  3  that  the  judgment 
In  case  of  Impeachment  shall  extend  mily  to 
removal  from  office  and  future  disqualifica- 
tion for  office,  and  shall  not  foroclose  sub- 
sequent criminal  Indictment  and  punish- 
ment. This  language  tends  to  suggest  an  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  draftsman  that 
Impeachment  will  normally  precede  criminal 
Indictment.  Yet  no  more  than  the  suggestion 
of  an  assumption  can  be  drawn  from  the 
language,  it  does  not  remotely  say  that  Im- 
peachment must  precede  criminal  Indict- 
ment. A  second  provision.  In  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 4.  merely  lays  It  down  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President  and  all  civU  officers 
of  the  United  States  are  removable  by  Im- 
peachment. 

Since  not  all  men  are  angels  and  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  this  earthy 
Insight  firmly  in  mind.  If  it  were  true  that 
Impeachment  mttst  in  all  cases  precede  crim- 
inal Uidlctment.  then  the  conclusion  would 
have  to  follow  that  the  framers  Intended 
Congress  to  be  pretty  busy  with  Impeach- 
nxents.  For  the  Impeachment  clause  applies 
to  thoiisands  of  federal  officers.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  framers  would  have  wished 
Congress  to  devote  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  time  regularly  to  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess:   and    It   is   unlikely   that   they   thought 


the  federal  government  would  long  remain 
smaU  enough  so  that  the  Impeachment  bus- 
iness woxUd  constitute  only  an  occasional 
and  minor  burden.  The  more  reasonable  sup- 
position, therefore,  Is  that  In  the  ordinary 
case  of  criminal  misconduct  by  federal  of- 
ficials, impeachment  was  not  viewed  as  a 
necessary  first  step,  and  Indictment  prior  to 
Impeachment  was  not  foreclosed.  Practice 
has  long  conformed  to  this  reasonable  sup- 
position. Federal  officials,  including  Judges. 
are  Indicted  prior  to  resignation  If  necessary 
and  Impeachment  has  t>een  a  rarely  used 
procedure. 

The  case  of  the  President,  however.  Is 
unique,  and  it  is  strongly  arguable  that  the 
Vice  President  partakes  of  the  uniqueness 
of  the  President.  In  the  presidency  is  em- 
bodied the  continuity  and  IndestructlbUlty 
of  the  state.  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  function  without  a  President, 
and  the  Constitution  contemplates  and  pro- 
vides for  uninterrupted  continuity  In  that 
office.  Obviously  the  presidency  cannot  be 
conducted  from  jail,  nor  can  it  be  eCTectlvely 
carried  on  while  an  Incumbent  is  defending 
himself  In  a  criminal  trial.  And  the  Incimi- 
bent  cannot  be  replaced  or  suspended  or 
deprived  of  his  function  as  President  while 
he  Ls  alive  and  not  declared  physically  dis- 
abled, as  he  now  may  be  under  the  25th 
Amendment.  (That  the  25th  Amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  physical  dissbUlty  is  clear  from 
its  legislattve  history:  the  amendment  would 
be  a  dangerous  Instrument  indeed  if  It  were 
otherwise.)  Hence  a  sitting  President  must 
be  Impeached  before  he  can  be  indicted. 

The  necessarj-  continuity  of  the  presidency 
depends  also  on  the  availability  of  the  Vice 
President,  because  upon  the  death  or  physi- 
cal disability  of  the  President  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident— if  there  Is  one — automatically  suc- 
ceeds Thxis  the  continuity  Is  never  broken: 
discharge  of  the  function  is  never  inter- 
rupted. While  the  Vice  President  Is  alive  and 
still  In  office,  even  if  he  lie  In  jaU  or  In  the 
midst  of  a  criminal  trial,  there  is  no  way 
under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  any 
other  succession  to  the  presidency  than  the 
Vloe  President's.  Other  successions  can  be 
provided,  and  have  been  by  statute,  to  take 
care  of  the  case  of  there  being  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  that  a  vacancy  opens  in  the 
presidency.  But  no  succession  other  than  the 
constitutional  one  by  the  Vice  President  can 
be  provided  for  if  a  Vice  President  is  In  of- 
fice, which  he  Is  so  long  as  he  Is  alive.  If  the 
continuity  of  function  In  the  presidency 
therefore  requires  that  the  President  must 
first  be  removed  through  Impeachment  be- 
fore he  can  be  Indicted,  then  It  follows — 
or  at  least  It  can  be  strongly  argued  to  fol- 
low— that  the  Vice  President  must  eqxuOly 
first  be  Impeached  before  Indictment.  It  Is 
not  that  there  is  equally  a  need  for  continuity 
In  the  office  of  Vice  President  as  In  the  presi- 
dency. It  is  rather  that  whUe  he  Is  alive  the 
Vice  President  cannot  be  bypassed  In  arrang- 
ing the  succession  to  the  presidency,  and  If 
he  is  Indictable  before  Impeachment.  It  may 
turn  out  that  a  Vice  President  who  is  m  the 
midst  of  a  criminal  trial  or  has  been  con- 
victed or  Is  serving  a  sentence,  suddenly  and 
unavoidably  becomes  President.  This  Is  not 
a  consununatlon  to  be  regarded  with  equa- 
nimity. 

Since  be  Is  taking  both  the  position  that  he 
Is  not  subject  to  indictment  and  the  position 
that  he  is  Innocent,  will  remain  In  office  and 
seeks  authoritative  vindication,  the  Vice 
President  has  naturally  made  a  request  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  that  the  House,  whose 
function  It  Is  to  commence  impeachment 
proceedings,  If  any,  begin  an  Investigation 
of  the  cliarges  against  the  Vice  President. 
The  speaker  has  replied  he  would  take  no  ac- 
tion for  the  time  being.  That  is  highly  regret- 
table. The  national  Interest  dictates  that  the 
House  act,  by  appointing  a  select  commit- 
tee to  take  evidence  after  the  fashion  of  a 
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grand  Jury,  in  private.  It  will  neoessarUy  be 
a  while  before  the  legal  question  of  the  Vice 
President's  IndlctabUlty  can  be  resolved.  It 
may  be  and  it  probably  ought  to  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  Vice  President.  Should  that 
be  the  outcome,  the  House  will  be  required  to 
act.  Since  in  the  me«intime  It  is  a  fact  of  life 
that  the  Vice  President  could  suddenly  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidency  at  any  mootent,  an  act 
of  commission  or  omission  ttiat  tends  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  uncertainty  about  the 
charges  against  him  Is  Inexciisable  if  at  all 
avoidable  The  simple  reason,  therefore,  why 
It  is  in  the  highest  national  Interest  that  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  begin  Its  In- 
quiry Immediately  Is  that  to  do  so  may  in  the 
end  save  time. 


SOVIET    JEWS— THE    ISSUE    IS 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bttrton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
history  well  and  will  not  remain  silent 
as  terrorists  impose  their  will  upon  a 
sovereign  nation  and  cause  untold  hard- 
ships to  already  overburdened  Soviet 
Jews  attempting  to  reach  Israel. 

The  cause  of  humanity,  of  human 
freedom  suid  dignity,  transcends  na- 
tional boundaries;  for,  in  the  words  of 
John  Donne,  we  are  "all  involved  in  man- 
kind." The  decision  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  made  under  the  duress  of 
Arab  terrorists  threats  against  hostages, 
to  close  Schoenau  Castle  to  Soviet  Jews 
enroute  to  Israel  is  of  grave  concern  to 
all.  It  is  a  decision  which  I  sincerely  hope 
will  be  reviewed  and  reversed. 

The  United  States,  through  our  E>e- 
partment  of  State  should  exert  every 
effort  to  right  this  wrong.  To  surrender 
to  the  tyranny  of  terror  Is  to  invite 
further  terrors  for  all  free  peoples.  Have 
we  so  soon  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the 
1930's? 

I  am  remtoded  of  the  words  of  Pastor 
Nlemoeller : 

In  Oermany,  the  Naeis  first  came  for  the 
Communists,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came 
for  the  Jews,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Trade  Unionists,  and  I  dldnt  speak  up  be- 
cause I  wasn't  a  Trade  Unionist.  Then  they 
came  for  the  Catholics,  and  I  was  a  Protes- 
tant so  I  didn't  speak  up.  T"hen  they  came 
for  ME  ...  by  that  time  there  was  no  one 
to  speak  up  for  anyone. 

Tot  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  one 
Member  of  the  House  must  speak  out 
against  this  latest  injustice  against  So- 
viet Jews,  this  latest  transgression  of 
human  rights. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— 

XLvrn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi!der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In 
1971  the  Texas  financial  empire  of  Prank 
W.  Sharp  blew  apart.  It  was  a  shocking 
event — Insurance  companies  were  found 
t<rhave  been  looted  and  milked ;  Sharp's 
banks    were   discovered    to   have   been 


shorted  out  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cash; 
there  were  stock  frauds  and  payoffs  in- 
volving the  biggest  political  names  in  the 
State.  The  Sharpstown  scandal  wsis  the 
biggest  scandal  to  hit  Texas  in  many 
years,  and  it  shook  the  State  to  its  very 
foundations. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1971 
it  looked  as  if  the  Federal  Govenunent 
would  prosecute  Sharp  and  his  gang  for 
a  long  series  of  crimes.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  how  shocldng  it  was  to  Tex- 
ans  that  in  mid-June  the  Department  of 
Justice  handed  Prank  Sharp  himself  a 
grant  of  immunity.  Here  was  the  central 
figure  in  the  most  bizarre,  extensive,  and 
shocking  financial  crimes  in  Texas  his- 
tory, walking  away  from  the  case  with  a 
guarantee  of  immunity. 

Investigators  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  reacted  to  Sharp's 
immunity  grant  with  expressions  of  dis- 
may and  disl)elief — but  their  protests 
were  quickly  silenced.  Privately,  though, 
SEC  investigators  would  say,  as  one  did 
to  me,  that  thinking  of  Sharp's  immunity 
was  "like  looking  in  the  mirror  and  find- 
ing that  I've  got  cancer."  In  other  words, 
letting  Sharp  off  the  hook  guaranteed 
that  the  big  culprits  in  the  case  would 
get  clean  away.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

I  said  on  June  16,  1971  that  to  the 
Sharp  case — 

The  big  one  got  away.  The  people  will 
never  know  what  happened  at  Sharpstown, 
or  why.  Justice  is  the  loser.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of   Justice   lost  deliberately. 

In  47  speeches  to  the  House,  I  showed 
how  the  Department  of  Justice  had  bun- 
gled the  case,  either  because  of  a  desire 
to  protect  its  own  Assistsint  Attorney 
Oeneral  Will  Wilson  from  exposure,  or 
from  a  desire  to  prosecute  leading  Texas 
political  flgtires.  whom  they  were  count- 
ing on  Sharp's  testimony  to  convict.  But 
only  one  conviction  of  a  political  figure 
was  obtatoed,  and  that  without  Sharp's 
help.  Wilson's  role  to  the  Sharp  empire 
was  exposed,  and  he  was  asked  to  resign 
his  post. 

On  August  20,  1971,  I  wrote  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  ask  that  Wilson's 
role  to  the  Sharpstown  case  be  tovestl- 
gated,  and  to  warn  that  the  handling  of 
the  case  endangered  the  totegrlty  of  the 
whole  Department  of  Justice.  In  that 
letter,  I  said : 

It  is  aUeged  .  .  .  that  the  entire  handling 
of  this  case  has  been  based  prlmarUy  on 
political  considerations.  If  that  is  what  has 
been  done  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
you  either  have  respect  for  the  law  nor  hope 
that  public  confidence  can  be  maintained 
in  your  Department. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell  never  even 
acknowledged  my  letter.  I  wrote  him 
agato,  on  September  22,  1971.  saying: 

ThU  entire  situation  calls  Into  doubt  the 
Integrity  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
would  think  that  you  would  be  sensitive  to 
a  growing  scandal  of  this  kind. 

m 

This  letter  was  never  answered,  either. 
So  on  October  6,  I  sadly  told  the  House 
thKt  Mitchell  "may  succeed  in  the  short 
political  run,  but  that  success  will  come 
at  the  expense  of  respect  for  law  and 
trust  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mitchell  might  never  have  to  answer  me. 


and  I  do  not  care  about  that;  but  sooner 
or  later  he  who  today  undermtoes  the 
foundations  of  the  Justice  Department 
will  see  it  crumble  about  him.  Wilson  and 
MitcheU  are  destroying  the  very  Agencj 
they  are  sworn  to  uphold." 

Little  did  I  know  how  prophetic  these 
words  were.  Here  we  stand,  almost  2 
years  from  the  day  that  I  uttered  those 
words,  and  here  is  what  happened:  Wil- 
son resigned  to  disgrace,  Mitchell  later 
had  to  leave  the  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  to  disgrace,  and  today 
stands  todicted  with  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  criminal  offenses 
tocluding  obstruction  of  jusUce;  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  stands  shattered 
so  much  so  that  a  special  prosecutor  has 
been  appototed  to  handle  affairs  that  it 
should  have  been  entnosted  with.  Our 
Nation  has  never  witnessed  a  faster  de- 
cltoe  of  an  agency  that  once  was  proud 
to  a  fault;  and  our  people  have  come  to 
have  lltUe  faith  to  either  justice  or  their 
government. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Sharp  case  is  that 
it  marked  a  major  case  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce  aimed  to  carry  out 
a  poliUcal  vendetta  by  letting  a  major 
cnmtoal  go,  for  the  sake  of  whatever 
testimony  he  might  provide.  The  moral 
bankruptness  of  this  decision  must  have 

been  clear  to  those  who  mtide  it but 

they  were  bltoded  by  their  greed.  And 
the  consequence  of  their  action  was  that 
Sharp  never  gave  them  a  nickel's  worth 
of  testimony.  The  Department  of  Justice 
did  not  clean  out  Texas  government  at 
alL  That  was  left  to  the  voters  who 
turned  out  more  than  half  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Governor,  the  attorney  general 
and  a  horde  of  other  tocumbents  whtj 
had  been  marked  by  the  scandal,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

I  said  too  that  Sharp's  immunity  was 
most  Ukely  the  consequence  of  bungling 
on  the  part  of  the  U.8.  attorney  to  charge 
of  the  case,  Anthony  J.  p.  Parrls  Yes- 
terday, to  Federal  court,  ex-Attorney 
General  Kletodeinst  testified  that  Farris 
had  violated  his  instrucUons  to  handling 
Sharps  immunity,  and  that  he  had  or- 
dered Farris  off  the  case.  It  was  this  same 
FaiTis  who  had  accused  me  of  knowing 
nothtog  about  the  case,  and  having  no 
right  to  speak  about  it.  Now  that  Kleto- 

Tk^L^^  ^P°*^®"  ^'^^^  ".  It  appears 
tnat  Farris  is  the  one  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  case,  and  that  it  was  his 
stupidity  that  led  to  Sharp's  going  free 
without  ever  having  to  give  the  tesU- 
moriy  that  he  was  supposed  to  give  I 
said  to  1972:  «    «=.  * 

How  did  Sharp  get  away?  You  might  ask 
Anthony  J.  P.  F»rrte,  who  cut  the  nets 
through  his  own  Incompetence. 

Today,  it  appears,  his  boss  Klemdienst 
nas  at  last  confirmed  my  judgment— 
that  Farris  bungled  the  case  so  badly 
that  he  had  to  be  taken  off  it. 

As  for  the  role  of  Will  Wilson,  the  to- 
vestigation  I  called  for  was  also  re- 
quested by  Wilson's  deputy  and  succes- 
sor, Henry  Peterson.  He  never  got  It. 

Of  sdl  those  tovolved  to  the  case.  Peter- 
son probably  knew  best  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  knew  that  Mitchell.  Wilson. 
Kletodienst,  and  Farris — all  political  ap- 
pointees .^elected  by  people  who  valued 
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loyalty  above  Integrity,  were  destroying 
the  Justice  Department.  He  might  have 
even  sensed  that  they  were  destroying 
themselves,  as  Indeed  they  did.  He  might 
have  also  felt  deep  in  his  heart  that  these 
men  had  the  capability  of  destroying  ttie 
whole  government.  As  Watergate  later 
proved,  such  men  did  have  that  capa- 
biUty,  and  succeeded  very  well  In  de- 
stroying whatever  hopes  Richard  Nixon 
might  have  ever  had  for  becoming  the 
great  man  he  hoped  to  be. 

Sharpstown  came  a  long  time  before 
Watergate. 

I  was  the  only  one  who  recognized  and 
protested  what  was  happening  in  the 
Sharpstown  case.  My  claims  have  been 
vindicated  completely. 

I  said  that  Wilson  was  involved  with 
Sharp,  and  he  has  been  proven  to  have 
been  so  involved. 

I  said  that  the  case  was  handled  on 
a  political  basis,  and  that  Mitchell  was 
destroying  his  own  department  for  the 
sake  of  political  gains,  and  this  has 
been  proved  too;  and  it  has  been  the  sad 
lot  of  the  country  to  see  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice  corrupted  and  two  successive 
attorneys  general  resign  just  ahead  of 
disgrace,  and  in  one  case.  Just  ahead  of 
a  criminal  indictment. 

I  said  that  Anthony  J.  P.  Farris  was 
a  bungler  and  incompetent,  and  now  this 
has  been  proved  too. 

Sharpstown  was  not  like  Watergate.  It 
corrupted  and  rxilned  everyone  around 
it.  And  it  signaled  the  kind  of  cynical, 
morally  corrupt  administration  that  Wa- 
tergate came  to  symbolize,  and  that 
came  near  to  destroj-ing  the  very  captic- 
ity  of  this  government  to  carry  out  even 
its  most  elementary  tasks. 

We  stand  today  in  the  midst  of  a 
government  corrupted  by  hordes  of 
ruined  little  men.  We  stand  in  a  gov- 
ernment paralyzed  by  ineptitude  and 
lack  of  leadership.  Sharpstown  was  just 
a  sample  of  the  attractions  that  were  to 
come.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  right. 


DRASTIC  CUTBACK  FOR  LIBRARIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wiluam  d. 
PoRD>  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  drastic  cutbacks  for  li- 
braries In  the  current  budget.  I  believe 
that  we  in  Congress  must  make  clear  be- 
yond question  that  library  resources  and 
services  have  a  high  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  value,  that  our  li- 
braries are  a  national  resoiirce  we  can  in 
afford  to  neglect  at  the  Federal,  State 
or  local  level.  The  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  taking  every  possible  ac- 
tion to  see  that  libraries  are  eliminated 
from  the  Federal  interest — the  three  ma- 
jor library  programs  have  been  zero 
budgeted,  the  administration  Is  trying 
to  eliminate  libraries  from  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  as  well,  by  attempting  to 
swallow  them  up  In  a  general  category 
of  "support  services,"  and  finally,  it  Is 
my  understanding,  although  no  official 
anno\mcement  has  yet  been  made,  that 
the  administration  plans  almost  immedi- 


ately to  wipe  out  the  OfBce  of  Education's 
Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources, thus  removing  the  major  source 
of  technical  assistance,  evaluation,  and 
leadership  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  providing  libraries  all 
across  the  Nation  for  many  years  now. 

Although  the  Eisenhower,  Keimedy. 
and  Johnson  administrations  all  recog- 
nized and  tried  to  ftilflll  the  Federal  Qov- 
emmenfs  responsibility  for  llbranes,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  totally  rejected 
any  Federal  responsibility  whatever  for 
libraries.  While  previous  adminlstratlcais 
understood  that  quality  libraries  for  all 
Americana  depend  upon  a  Federal-State- 
local  partnership,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion wants  the  States  and  localities  to  do 
the  whole  Job.  Over  the  years,  the  States 
and  localities  have  assumed  increasing 
responsibility  for  their  libraries,  but  li- 
braries perform  services  in  the  national 
interest,  too,  and  therefore  deserve  Fed- 
eral assistance  as  well.  The  States  know 
this,  but  the  administration  has  appar- 
ently forgotten.  I  would  suggest  that 
President  Nixon  and  HEW  Secretary 
Weinberger  refresh  their  memories  on 
this  subject  by  rereading  their  own  State 
of  California's  Education  Code,  which 
states  in  part: 

The  public  library  Is  a  supplement  to  the 
formal  system  of  free  public  education,  and 
a  source  of  information  and  Inspiration  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  a  resource  for  con- 
tinuing education  and  re-educatton  beyond 
the  years  of  formal  education,  and  as  such 
deserves  adequate  financial  support  from 
government  at  all  levels."  ( |  27000,  emphasis 
added) 

Libraries,  however,  remain  unimpor- 
tant to  this  administration,  a  most  dis- 
turbing fact  in  my  opinion. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  It  extremely 
important  that  Congress  take  specific 
actions,  whenever  possible,  to  make  clear 
the  value  we  place  upon  the  services  our 
Nation's  libraries  perform  every  day  to 
help  American  citizens  from  aU  walks  of 
life  to  obtain  the  information  they  need 
to  lead  productive  satisfying  lives.  We 
must  not  allow  the  administration's  lim- 
ited outlook  to  prevail.  Accordingly,  I 
propose  that  we  take  the  following  steps : 
First,  retain  the  school  library  program. 
ESEA  title  n,  m  a  separate.  Identifiable 
program  with  funds  specifically  ear- 
marked for  its  purposes.  Just  as  we  have 
In  the  past;  second,  make  known  to  the 
Office  of  Education  the  importance  we 
place  upon  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources,  by  asking  that  this 
bureau  be  retained  and  by  enacting  legis- 
lation to  mandate  it  if  necessary;  third, 
make  sure  that  the  administration 
spends  and  does  not  Impound  the  funds 
we  have  appropriated  for  the  library  pro- 
gram ;  and  fourth,  hold  hearings  in  Con- 
gress to  bring  together  a  total  picture  of 
the  impact  of  the  administration's 
planned  reversal  of  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  libraries. 

I  support  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  seriously  all  these  initiatives.  It 
is  to  the  Qrst.  however,  that  I  wish  to 
address  myself  now.  As  we  continue  to 
mark  up  H.R.  69.  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when  we  must  make  some  firm  decisions 
about  program  consolidation.  I  urge  my 


coUeagues  to  vigorously  oppose  the  "sup- 
port services"  consolidation  in  H.R.  69 
wliich    would    in    effect    eliminate    the 
school  library  program — ESEA  title  n. 
The  Federal  Ctovemment  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  set  certain  general  educational 
priorities,  to  encourage  States  and  locaJ- 
iUes.  without  restricting  them  unduly,  to 
adopt  balanced  and  enriched  educational 
programs  for  their  children.  The  land- 
mark Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  has  been  in  large  part 
successful,   and    we   can    make   it   even 
more  successful  in  the  future  by  profiting 
from  the  mistakes  we  made  in  the  past. 
One  of  the  major  impediments  to  enact- 
ing effective  education  legislation  Is  the 
lack  of  information  on  how  well  existing 
programs  work.  I  thought  we  liad  learned 
that  lesson  from  our  experience  in  earlier 
years  with  ESEA.  And  yet,  if  we  agree  to 
endorse  consolidation,  to  create  a  "sup- 
port   services"    category,    sOlowing    the 
States  to  use  funds  almost  any  way  they 
want,   we  will  have  even  less  data  on 
which  to  evaluate  our  legislation.  How 
can  we  expect  to  know  whether  Federal 
dollars  are  being  effectively  used  when 
we  do  not  even  know  what  the  States  are 
using  the  funds  for?  How  much  will  be 
spent  for  library  resources  under  "sup- 
port services,"  and  how  much  will  be 
spent  for  guidance?  There  will  be  no  way 
to  know.  We  have  hsul  experience  with 
consolidation  already,  and  it  Is  obvious 
to  any  student  of  the  subject  tiiat  we  lose 
track  of  where  the  money  goes.  Consider 
for  instance,  the  counseling  and  giiid- 
ance  program,  the  former  NDEA  title  V 
wlilch  we  merged  with  ESEA  title  m  in 
1970.  This  program  has  not  only  lost  visi- 
bility, but  it  has  become  next  to  impos- 
sible to  determine  how  or  even  if  funds 
are  being  used  for  guidance  and  coimsel- 
Ing  at  the  local  level.  How  can  we  expect 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  li- 
brary programs  if  we  eliminate  the  unit 
within  the  Office  of  Education  responsi- 
ble for  evaluating  these  programs?  The 
goals  of  simplified  application  procedures 
and  less  redtape  are  goals  we  all  support. 
Consolidation  is  not  the  only  way  or  the 
best  way  to  approach  these  goals.  Let  tis 
stick  with  the  programs  we  have  when 
they  are  successful  and  working  well.  If 
we  decide  to  move  toward  consolidation, 
let    us    consolidate   programs    that   are 
working  less  well  or  programs  that  have 
been  less  effective. 

I  criticize  the  Bell-Qule  support  serv- 
ices consolidation  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  NDEA  HI  was  extended  last  year 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 — 
Public  Law  92-318.  It  has  an  authoriza- 
tion through  fiscal  year  1975,  and  thus 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  ESEA 
extension  bill.  We  are  dealing  In  H.R.  69 
with  the  extension  of  expiring  education 
authorities,  and  NDEA  m  does  not  fall 
Into  this  class  at  aU  We  decided  last 
year  to  extend  the  program.  We  should 
not  reverse  ourselves  this  year. 

Second.  ESEA  title  V  is  consolidated 
In  name  only,  while  in  fact  funds  would 
continue  to  be  guaranteed  for  this  pro- 
gram so  long  as  adequate  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  the   consolidation    This 
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places  an  unfcdr  burden  on  the  other 
programs  in  the  consolidation.  They,  too, 
should  have  guaranteed  funds. 

Third.  Aid  to  private  schools,  which 
ioas  been  successfully  and  constitution- 
ally carried  out  under  the  school  library 
program — ESEA  title  n — Is  placed  In 
jeopardy  by  the  provisions  of  the  support 
services  consolidation.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  State  aid  to  parochial 
schools  in  the  form  of  maintenance  and 
repair  grsints  is  unconstitutional — Com- 
mittee for  Public  Education  and  Relig- 
ious Liberty  et  al.  against  Nyqulst  et  al.. 
decided  June  25.  1973 — the  Court  has 
also  held  imconstitutional  State  aid  pro- 
grams providing  services  in  private  non- 
profit schools,  such  as  testing  or  guidance 
services.  The  support  services  consolida- 
tion attempts  to  provide  private  schools 
with  equipment,  repair  and  minor  re- 
modeling, guidance,  counseling  and 
testing  services,  along  with  library  re- 
sources. Litigation  is  boimd  to  result, 
and  the  private  school  children  are  bound 
to  be  the  losers,  as  all  support  services 
assistance  would  likely  be  denied  them 
during  the  lengthy  court  battles  that 
would  ensue. 

Fourth.  The  support  services  consoli- 
dation In  part  is  written  in  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory  language,  thus 
allowing  the  States  to  spend  the  consol- 
idated funds  for  any  purpose  they 
choose,  see  page  53.  line  11,  for  example. 

Fifth.  The  langiiage  specifying  the  ap- 
propriation level  necessary  to  trigger  the 
consolidation  is  va^e.  Referring  as  It 
does  to  the  previous  year's  aggregate 
amount,  questions  arise  as  to  precisely 
which  fiscal  year  will  be  the  "previous 
year"  by  the  time  this  legislation  Is  fi- 
nally enawjted,  and  questions  arise  too 
as  to  whether  the  sums  actually  appro- 
priated by  Congress  are  to  apply,  despite 
the  ensuing  vetoes,  or  whether  appropri- 
ations can  be  construed  instead  to  refer 
only  to  fluids  obUgated,  ignoring  the  un- 
precedented imixtundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds  that  has  occurred  this  year 
and  last.  Impoundments,  vetoes,  and 
continuing  resolutions  have  so  skewed 
the  appropriations  process  In  the  area 
of  education,  that  imprecise  language 
such  as  that  referring  to  "the  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year"  is  totally 
unacceptable,  page  38.  line  6. 

Sixth.  The  State  advisory  councils 
that  would  be  required  under  the  pro- 
posed consolidation  need  not  have  any 
representatives  from  the  library-media 
community,  despite  the  faict  that  in 
terms  of  appropriations  the  largest  sin- 
gle program  to  be  folded  into  the  support 
services  consolidation  is  the  school  li- 
brary resources  program. 

Seventh.  The  support  services  consol- 
idation would  merge  a  matching  pro- 
gram— NDEA  m — with  nonmatchlng 
programs,  with  the  result  that  this  fea- 
ture of  NDEA  in  would  be  lost.  The 
matching  requirements  imder  NDEIA  in 
have  required  local  school  districts  and 
State  legislatures  to  put  up  some  of  their 
own  money  to  qualify  for  NDEA  m 
grants.  A  number  of  States  have  adopted 
variable  matching  provisions  which  make 


It  easier  for  the  poorer  districts  to  ac- 
qtilre  much  needed  equipment,  by  re- 
quiring a  lower  match  from  them  and  a 
correspondingly  higher  match  from  the 
richer  districts.  My  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan Is  one  of  those  that  allows  variable 
matching. 

Eighth.  The  support  services  consc^- 
datlon  would  bring  an  end  to  two  highly 
successful  programs:  the  school  library 
program,  and  the  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  program.  They  are  popular 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  both  work 
well  at  low  administrative  costs.  They  are 
enabling  schools  to  update  library  re- 
sources, laboratory  and  audiovisual 
equipment,  providing  these  materials  to 
many  school  districts  for  the  first  time. 
All  the  Nation's  school  children  are  bene- 
fiting from  these  programs.  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense  to  terminate  such 
successful  and  popular  programs  in  favor 
of  "support  services"  which  at  best  can 
be  viewed  as  a  pig  In  a  poke,  with  no 
guarantees  of  success. 


THE  CASE  OP  BORIS  PENSON 
ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Woljt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  included  in  the  1973  trade 
bill  the  Mills-Vanlk  amendmoit  as  a 
means  to  CMivlnce  the  Soviet  Union  that 
this  country  will  not  tolerate  its  repres- 
sive emigration  policies,  directed  mainly 
against  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  now  Incumbent 
upon  the  House  as  a  whole  to  see  that 
this  amendment  remains  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  trade  bill  that  is  ultimately 
signed  into  law. 

Last  week,  I  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers Joined  in  a  special  order  on  the 
Mills-Vanlk  amendment.  Until  the 
Eimendment  becomes  law,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  people  cases 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  harsh  treatment  of 
Jews  desiring  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  to 
the  United  States.  Taken  together,  these 
cases  offer  a  compelling  argument  for  en- 
actment of  the  Mills-Vanlk  amendment, 
through  which  our  own  country  can  act 
to  preserve  Its  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Last  April,  I  wrote  to  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynln  urging  that  he  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  Mr.  Boris  Penson,  a 
young  Soviet  Jewish  artist  who  was  sen- 
tenced in  the  "Leningrad  Trial"  of  De- 
cember 1970  to  10  years  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  The  case  of  Boris  Penson  first 
came  to  my  attention  several  months  ago 
when  several  of  his  paintings,  which  had 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  exhibited  In  my  own  district  on 
Long  Island.  I  was  amased  at  the  high 
quality  of  these  works  and  the  genuine 
talent  which  they  reflected  in  such  a 
young  artist.  In  fact,  critics  much  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  arts  than  I. 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Pen- 
son's  paintings  either  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  acclaimed  the  work  as 


highly  original  and  first-rate.  It  Is  in- 
deed a  tragedy  that  Boris  F>enson'8  tal- 
ents and  energies  are  now  being  wasted 
by  his  Imprisonment  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp. 

Before  his  incarceration,  Mr.  Penson 
had  been  actively  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Not  only  was  he  denied  permis- 
sion, but  his  desire  to  emigrate  seems  to 
have  been  the  major  reason  for  his  trial 
and  confinement,  like  so  many  of  the 
other  defendants  in  the  tragic  1970  hi- 
jacking trial  in  Leningrad.  Boris  Pen- 
son's  father  died  recently,  after  serving 
2  terms  in  a  labor  camp;  his  mother  is 
now  seriously  ill.  When  I  wrote  to  Am- 
bassador Dobrynln,  I  urged  his  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  the  case  of  Boris  Pen- 
son,  yet  I  did  not  even  receive  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  letter. 

The  case  of  Boris  Penson  is  only  one 
of  several  hundred  that  even  reaches  the 
ears  of  the  Western  world.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  last  week  that  there 
are  nearly  600  U.S.  emigrants  in  the  So- 
viet Union  who  cannot  obtain  permis- 
sion to  return  to  tha  United  States  either 
on  grounds  of  their  American  citizen- 
ship or  to  join  American  relatives.  De- 
spite the  Soviet  Union's  professed  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  ease  their 
discriminatory  emigration  policies  and 
the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  in  par- 
ticular continues  undaunted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rsc- 
ORo  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  appeal  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  by  over  85  Soviet  Jews 
from  Moscow  and  Vilnius  urging  enact- 
ment of  the  Mllls-Vsmik  amendment. 
The  appeal  was  delivered  by  a  phone 
message  from  Russia  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Soviet  Jewry  here  in 
Washington  and  asked  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  text  of  the 
appeal  and  the  names  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted it  follow : 

APPXAX.   to    us.    CONCaBSS   BT    JrWB   PSOM 

Moscow  AKD  Viurrcs 

To:  T^e  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Tou  wUI  be  tjUpg  a  decision  on  which  our 
fate  will  depend.  Therefore  we  consider  it 
our  duty  to  express  with  all  clarity  our  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  and  our  position. 

Some  circles  In  the  West  claim  that  the 
Soviet  Jews  applying  for  emigration  to  laraal 
are  afraid  that  they  wUl  t>e  subjected  to  re- 
presslona  If  the  Congress  paswew  the  Jackson/ 
Mills-Vanlk  Amendment  to  the  Trade  BUI, 
and  that  the  emigration  wUi  stop.  It  Is  also 
claimed  that  the  Amendment  constitutes  an 
Interrentlon  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
USSR  and  would  only  hinder  the  derelop- 
ment  of  trade  and  cooperation  and.  mniwt 
quently,  the  relaxation  of  tension  through- 
out the  world  We  categorlcaUy  disagree  with 
such  statements 

"Quiet  diplomacy"  has  not  yet  brought 
about  any  tangible  reeulta.  The  lists  of  names 
of  Sorlet  Jews  denied  permission  to  emigrate 
brought  to  Moscow  by  the  American  Adoxln- 
IstraUon  remains  unattended.  Ttke  rsToca- 
tion  of  the  education  tax  was  not  a  result 
of  "quiet  diplomacy"  but  rathar  a  result  of 
open  and  wide  protests. 

What  does  the  Amendment  speak  about? 
Only  that  the  SoTlet  Union  should  obaer** 
Its  ooastltutlon  and  the  Oenerai  Declaration 
on  Human  Rlghta  which  It  signed.  Can  tit* 
recognition  of  our  personal  rlghta.  which  you 
consider  to  tM  elementairy  and  vltaUy 
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sary  for  yourself,  be  a  hindrance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  frMjlbm  among  naUons? 

This  Is  our  answer  to  thoee  who  say  that 
we  fear  inteiisUlcaUon  of  repression  against 
us  by  Soviet  officials  In  revenge  for  US.  Con- 
gressional passage  of  the  Amendment  to  the 
Trade  Bill:  Only  we  ourselves  have  the  moral 
right  to  control  our  fate.  We  stand  for  a  con- 
sistent, open  flght  of  principle  for  our  civil 
rights.  Fears  for  our  personal  security  rerult- 
ing  from  humanitarian  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  never  be  a  reason  for  giv- 
ing up  this  struggle. 

"Hie  refusal  of  the  representatives  of  tine 
American  people  to  pass  the  Amendment 
would  be  a  deviation  from  the  noble  prin- 
ciples of  true  humanltarlanlsm.  a  capitula- 
tion to  unscrupulous  "blackmail,  and  a  first 
step  In  the  chain  of  further  retreats. 

Signed  by  the  following  Jews; 

Prom  Moscow:  loelf  and  Dlna  Bellln,  Mir- 
iam and  Ada  Form,  Victor  Valtsov.  Mark 
Lvovsky.  Aleksander.  Vladimir  and  Soaa 
Lerner.  Boris  Levin.  Yudlth  Perlman.  Kirlll 
Khenkin.  Irlna  Kanevskaya.  Mark  Nasbplts. 
Moisey  Belfor.  lUya  Korenfeld.  Lev  Kogan, 
Arkady  Ruyman.  Natan  Kolchlnsky.  Qrlgory 
Toker.  losif  Begun.  Pavel  Abramovlch.  Marta 
Balashatnskaya.  Vladimir  and  Elena  Prestln. 
Lev  L«vlttn.  Aleksander  Lunts.  Mikhail 
Agursky.  Ilya  Prlvonotsky.  Victor  and  Elean 
Polaky.  Venlamtn  and  Aleksander  Levlch, 
Semlon  Prlven.  Tatyana  Rublnshteln,  Valen- 
ttna  Koresbkova.  Zhanna  Rostomova.  Vic- 
tor and  Irlna  Brailovsky.  Aleksander  Tem- 
kln,  Leonid  Koshevoy.  Boris  Alnblnder,  Vic- 
tor Papldxis.  Oenrietta  Shpolyanskaya.  Alek- 
sander Lekhtman.  Dmitry  Shchlgllk,  Tatyana 
Svetlova,  Mikhail  Plotsk.  Isak  Dtmshlts. 
Vladimir.  Maria  and  Aleksander  Slepak. 
Leonid  Tslpln.  Boris  Tsltlenok,  Aleksander 
Bayfeld.  Anna  Shmukler.  Olga  Rutman.  Mik- 
hail Kerbel.  Vladimir  Vagner,  Klrll.  Elena 
Sbrotklna.  Valery  and  Valeria  Krlzhak.  Yuri 
and  Alia  Berkovaky.  Zakhar  and  Rlmma. 
Tesker.  Anatoly  and  Bella  Novlkov.  Solomon 
Insltsky,  Khoma  Insitskaya.  Mark  Novlkov. 
Ida  Nudel.  Yuri.  Savely  and  Miryam  Vasser- 
man.  Vl«uJimlr  Ahakhnovsky.  lona  Kolchln- 
sky. David  Asbel.  Lev  Oindln,  Yakov  Plaarev- 
sky.  Veniamln  Oorokhv.  Gregory  Sveclilnsky. 

From  VUnlus:  Eltan  Flnkelshteln.  Vladi- 
mir Drot.  Zellk  Oafanovlch.  Ekbesklel  Kalk. 
Yoram   KeiUgsberg.   Veniamln   OotUb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  crucial  for  us  to 
realize  the  strength  and  courage  of  these 
Soviet  Jews  who  may  very  well  be  risk- 
ing their  lives  by  appealing  so  openly  to 
the  TJJ5.  Congress.  I  hope  the  House  will 
stand  firm  on  the  Mills-Vanlk  amend- 
ment as  an  indication  that  the  American 
people  win  not  barter  trade  or  political 
concessions  for  basic  human  rights  and 
values. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathm)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  Introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
10*45.  which  I  feel  would  furnish  much 
needed  assistance  in  the  fight  against 
crime  in  this  country.  Much  effort  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  strengthening  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies tn  the  solving  of  crimes  and  also  in 
the  training  of  police  personnel  While  I 
fully  support  these  efforts,  I  think  it 
goes  without  saying  that  tlie  full  cooper- 


ation of  the  private  sector  should  be 
utlliaec'  and  the  lerJlatlon  I  have  intro- 
duced would  further  guarantee  their  sup- 
port. 

The  bill  would  furnish  much  more  thsm 
training  seminars  and  public  awareness 
programs  conducted  by  public  agencies. 
My  legislation  would  offer  Incentives  that 
the  American  people  know  and  under- 
stand; that  being  a  saving  Ir  their 
pocketbook.  H.R.  10645  would  provide  a 
tax  credit  against  the  costs  of  defined 
security  device  systems  Installed  on  the 
owner's  private  or  business  establish- 
ment. Such  devices  could  Include  proven 
burglary  alarm  systems,  heavy  duty  plate 
glass  windows,  iron  bJU"s,  Increased  out- 
side lighting  fixtures,  and  many  more 
such  crime  preventive  items. 

In  my  discussions  with  law  enforce- 
ment agehVees  in  my  district,  they  have 
confirmed  that  crime  incidents  could  be 
substantially  lowered  by  the  installation 
of  such  devices  am  that  they  were  more 
than  willing  to  conduct  seminars  with 
business  and  community  leaders  tidvls- 
ing  them  what  they  could  do  to  protect 
their  establishments  tind  what  items 
coulc  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

An  example  of  what  could  happen  is 
for  the  owner  of  a  jewelry  store  to  install 
plexiglass  storefront  windows  in  lieu  of 
the  standard  glass  fixtures.  With  this 
type  window,  a  burglar  would  find  it 
very  difllcult  to  simply  break  it,  grab  the 
displays  and  disappear  before  a  patrol 
car  arrives,  which  Is  usually  the  case. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  store  own- 
er does  not  like  the  burglary,  but  in  most 
cases  he  is  not  greatly  concerned  be- 
cause he  knows  his  Insurance  will  cover 
the  loss.  An  lulditional  Incentive  for  this 
store  to  install  such  a  device  could  con- 
ceivably be  a  substantial  decrease  in  his 
insurance  premiums  because  of  the  In- 
stallation. Again  I  am  talking  about  fi- 
nancial savings,  and  I  feel  that  money  Is 
a  great  incentive  for  the  American  citi- 
zen bo  participate  .n  anything.  We  have 
seen  automobile  Insurance  lowered  be- 
cause of  the  Installation  of  safer  bump- 
ers, and  I  feel  that  the  insurance  indus- 
try would  cooperate  to  their  home  and 
business  coverage  if  such  legislation  be- 
came law. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure 
the  critics  who  would  say  that  this  legis- 
lation would  rob  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
much  needed  currency,  because  the  In- 
dirtQt  costs  savings  to  the  Government 
woulihojore  than  compensate  for  credits 
being  glv>en.  It  is  time  that  this  country 
gave  the  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
this  coimtry  this  form  of  assistance  to 
order  that  they  can  not  only  apprehend 
law  violators,  but  U,  protect  the  Innocent 
public  by  more  effectively  preventing 
criminal  activity. 


RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  CON- 
CERN AT  THE  SUPPRESSION  OP 
DISSENT   IN   THE   SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  BaAOEMAs)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BRADEMA8.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  bipartisan 
group  of  50  Memljcrs  of  the  House  have 
jotoed  to  sponsor  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  300.  which  urges  President 
Nixon  to  express  the  grave  concern  of 
the  American  people  over  the  repression 
of  dissidents  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  harassment  of  that  country's  citizens 
who  wish  to  emigrate. 

This  is  a  complex  issue,  Mr  Speaker, 
one  tovolvtog  delicate  questions  of 
America's  role  sis  a  spokesman  for  politi- 
cal liberties,  of  our  attempts  to  formu- 
late new  trade  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  of  international  political 
questions  now  embroiling  almost  every 
Western  nation  sis  well  as  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East. 

And  as  the  days  go  by,  the  situation 
becomes  even  more  complex. 

Surely  the  recent  Arab  terrorist  at- 
tack against  Jewish  emigrees  traveling 
through  Austria  has  exacerbated  the 
problem. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unconscionable 
breach  of  international  law  has  also 
.<;erved  to  brtog  to  the  public  eye  the  suf- 
fering of  individual  Soviet  citizens  who 
in  many  cases  have  risked  their  Uves  to 
obtain  humanitarian  justice  and  a  meas- 
ure of  dignity  denied  them  in  their 
homeland* 

We  must  not  lose  sight  either  of  the 
haunting  spectiujle  of  those  Russian 
writers,  scientists,  and  academics  sub- 
ject to  debasing  political  trials  and  out- 
rageous prison  sentences  simply  because 
they  have  expressed  ideas  contrary  to 
the  official  Government  line. 

Numbered  among  that  group  are  nov- 
elist Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  physici-st 
Andrei  Sakharov.  economist  Viktor  Kra- 
sto,  tmd  historian  Pyotr  Yakir. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 300  would  call  upon  President 
Nixon  to  use  the  opportunity  of  trade 
negotiations — an  opportunity  at  hand 
with  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  at  this 
very  moment — to  work  toward  an  end  to 
Soviet  supression  of  free  speech  and  gov- 
ernment-sanctioned anti-Semitism. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  earnest  and  Immediate  support  to 
this  measure,  as  weD  sis  to  the  Jackson - 
Mills-Vanlk  8unendment  which  calls  for 
withholdtog  most  favored  nation  status 
and  tovestment  credits  from  any  nation 
which  refuses  its  citizens  the  right  freely 
to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  list  of 
the  cosponsors  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  300:  Ms.  Abzxjc,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California.  Mr  Annttnzio,  Mr 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAWD,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Driwan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Csdlfomla.  Mr.  Eshlfman,  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr  Fraser.  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr  Gunter,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hays.  Mis-s 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moaxley.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Pbppeb.   Mr.   Peyser,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr. 
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Rangkl,  Mr.  Ress,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rok, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Sarbanks,  Mr.  Thoicp- 
soN,  Mr.  Waldii.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
WoLEF,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  300: 

H.  Con.  Res    300 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
{the  Senate  concumng),  TbAt  physicist 
Andrei  Sakharov,  novelist  Alexander  Sols- 
henltayn,  historian  Pyotr  Yakir,  economist 
Viktor  Elrasin,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Onion  have  demonstrated  enormous 
courage  and  intellectual  honesty  In  ad- 
vocating and  defending  the  Importance  of 
fundamental  civil  and  political  liberty,  the 
necessity  for  the  free  and  unrepreesed  dis- 
semination of  Ideas,  and  the  meaning  of  basic 
human  decency  although  faced  with  increas- 
ing harassment  and  imminent  danger  of 
criminal  sanction; 

That  the  intensive  and  thorough  cam- 
paign of  the  Soviet  Oovernment  to  intimidate 
and  deter  those  who  have  spoken  out  against 
repression  of  political  and  intellectual  dis- 
sent profoundly  offends  the  ccmsclence  of  a 
free  people;  and 

That  recent  Incidents  of  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment-sanctioned  antl-Semltlam  violate  Inter- 
natloaally  agreed-upon  principles  of  human 
rights,  including  free  emigration  and  free  ex- 
pression of  Ideas. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  immediate 
and  determined  steps  to — 

(1)  Impress  upon  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
the  grave  concern  of  the  American  people 
with  the  intimidation  of  those  within  the 
Soviet  Union  who  do  not  adhere  to  prevaU- 
Ing  ideology; 

(3)  call  upon  the  Soviet  Oovernment  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  free 
emigration  by  all  its  citizens  in  accordance 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights;  and 

(3)  use  the  medium  of  current  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  as  weU  as  in- 
formal contacts  with  Soviet  officials  In  an 
effort  to  secure  an  end  to  repression  of 
dissent. 


A  GRAVE  PROBLEM  IS  DEVELOPING 
AT  OUR  AIRLINE  TERMINALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  grave  prob- 
lem is  developtog  rapidly  at  our  airline 
termtoals.  Stoce  last  summer,  the  airline 
Industry  hsis  t>een  tostalltog  X-ray  sys- 
tems to  Inspect  hand  baggage  that  are 
not  only  potentially  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  airport  personnel  and  passen- 
gers but  also  may  offer  less  protection 
against  hijackers  than  the  previous  sys- 
tem of  hand  Inspection. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Admtolstratlon 
has  sanctioned  the  installations  of  these 
X-ray  systems  and  has  to  date  approved 
seven  systems  for  use,  one  of  which  does 
not  yet  have  a  demonstrator  model.  Yet, 
the  Agency  has  ignored  the  necessity  for 
requiring  any  safety-  standards  for  these 
devices  and  has  done  nothing  to  insist 
that  the  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health 
set  enforceable  standards  for  them.  To 
date,  there  are  no  mandatory-  Federal 
safety  standards  for  the  design,  manu- 
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factiu-e,  operation,  or  m&totenance  of 
these  machtoes. 

At  the  very  least,  one  would  have  ex- 
pected the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  have  evaluated  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  inspection  systems  with  a  thor- 
ough cost-benefit  analysis.  But  the  FAA 
has  apparently  no  evidence  to  determtoe 
whether  or  not  an  X-ray  system  can  do 
the  job  of  Inspection  better  than — or  to- 
deed  as  well  as — hand  inspection,  as 
there  is  reason  to  suspect.  The  FAA  has 
no  figures  comparing  the  efficacy  and 
risks  of  the  two  methods. 

So  that  others  may  know  to  more  de- 
tail the  extent  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Admtois- 
trator  of  the  FAA  prepared  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  Reuben  Robertson  who  are  as- 
sociates of  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action 
project: 

OCTOBKS  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Alzzandcb  P.  BuTrtKriiu). 
Administrator, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  BrTTERriKLo:  We  continue  to 
be  deeply  concerned  about  the  FA/"s  regu- 
latory abdication  which  has  encouraged  the 
airline  industry  hurriedly  to  install  z-ray 
systems  for  the  Inspection  of  personal 
carry-on  articles  and  hand  baggage.  This 
will  briefly  summarize  the  major  points  cov- 
ered In  our  recent  meeting  with  you. 

Any  new  source  of  man-made  radiation 
In  our  living  environment  p>ose8  some  degree 
of  potential  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  both  present  and  future  generations. 
Obvlou&ly  such  new  sources  should  not  be 
introduced  uuiU  we  have  a  reliable  evalua- 
tion of  how  great  the  risk  potential  Is,  and 
unless  It  is  clear  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  substantially  outweigh  the  costs  By 
either  of  these  criteria,  rational  decision- 
making would  require  an  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  aU  x-ray  system  installations  aiul 
operations. 

The  FAA  has  to  date  approved  seven  x-ray 
systems  for  installation  and  use  by  air  car- 
riers in  the  nation's  airports.  These  are 
American  Science  and  Engineering  (AS&E) 
"Micro  Doee  X-ray  Inspection  System"; 
Astro-Physics  "Scan  Ray  X-ray  System." 
Model  04«2;  Balrd-Atomlc  "Film  Safe  IV 
X-ray  System":  Bcndlz  Ray  Airline  Hand 
Baggage  Inspection  System;  NtMelco  "Safe 
Ray  SR-403  System";  PhUlps  Klectronlcs 
"Dynafluor  m"  Baggage  Inspection  Unit; 
and  Helrmann/Teltron  Model  OPA-73  Bag- 
gage Inspection  Unit.  Hundreds  of  these 
systems  are  now  being  installed  by  the  air- 
lines throughout  the  nation,  at  a  cost  of 
some  (6  mlUion  or  more. 

Despite  the  admonition  of  the  Bureau  of 
Radiological  Health  that  titers  Is  increas- 
ing concern  at  both  state  and  federal  levels 
"with  the  need  for  effective  and  tinlform 
controls  on  x-ray  baggage  inspection  systems 
which  will  assure  adequate  radiation  pro- 
tection for  operators  as  well  as  the  general 
public."  no  mandatory  federal  safety  stand- 
ards exist  for  the  design,  macufacttire.  op- 
eration or  maintenance  of  these  appliances. 
There  is  no  requirement  whatever  that  pas- 
sengers be  informed  of  the  use  of  z-ray  sys- 
tems, that  the  system  not  damage  film,  mag- 
netic tape  or  other  personal  effects,  that  air- 
line employees  or  passsngsrs  be  adequately 
shielded  from  possible  x-ray  exposure,  or 
that  operators  be  trained  or  tasted  tn  the 
handling   and   hasards   of   X-radlatton,   The 

f'AA  has  indicated  that  any  governmental 
uspsction  or  safsty  tasting  of  the  systems 


wtu  have  to  be  done  by  the  states,  moat 
of  which  are  unwilling  or  entirely  Incapable 
of  adequately  meeting  this  unwelcome 
burden. 

What  are  the  claimed  benefits  of  using 
the  z-ray  inspection  devices?  The  basic  pur- 
pose, of  course,  Is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
threat  of  hijacking  of  commercial  flights. 
Since  the  CAB  has  per.  Itted  the  carriers 
to  pass  on  their  costs  associated  with  such 
security  nteasures  through  the  surcharge  on 
passenger  tickets,  the  only  aasessable  jus- 
tification for  these  systems  from  the  PAA's 
p>erspectlve  must  be  an  increase  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  inspections  over  the  existing  methods. 

Let  us  coLisider,  then,  what  kind  of  im- 
provement might  be  acccnnplLshed  by  using 
z-ray  systems  instead  of  physical  inspec- 
tion— a  method  which  has  proved  immensely 
efl active  in  eliminating  hijacking  since  there 
has  been  not  a  single  domestic  hijacking 
to  date  from  the  Inception  of  mandatory 
searches  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The 
approved  x-ray  units  are  unable  to  perceive 
less  than  a  24-gauge  insulated  copper  wire 
target  and  thus  wiU  be  blind  to  numerous 
potentially  lethal  articles  (plastics,  gases, 
acids,  for  example )  which  may  be  used  In 
airborne  crimes.  Even  then  the  target  reso- 
lution of  the  x-ray  units  is  mediocre  at  best, 
and  In  some  cases  Items  may  be  missed  de- 
pending upon  placement  In  the  baggage. 

The  systeBos  have  no  alarm  mechanisms 
to  alert  their  opverators  to  suspicious  or  pro- 
hibited articles.  This  is  a  particularly  serious 
problem  because  of  the  mesmerizing  effects 
of  watching  the  picture  tube  for  extended 
periods,  and  because  the  operators  may  be 
distracted  by  other  things.  Since  our  dis- 
cussion with  you  we  ha>e  nia.de  at  least  four 
field  trips  to  watch  these  systems  In  opera- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
operator  distraction  and  fatigue  do  tend  to 
lessen  significantly  the  level  of  attentkm  paid 
to  the  screen. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  x-ray  sys- 
tems are  Inherently  less  effective  in  accom- 
plishing the  inspection  objectives  than  the 
physical  search  method,  and  in  our  view  tbs 
change-over  wUl  tend  to  reduce  rather  than 
increase  the  level  of  airline  security.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
x-ray  is  superior  to  physical  search.  Tike  real 
motive  for  substituting  the  new  appliances 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  public  rela- 
tions consideration — replacing  a  slight  but 
perceptible  inconvenience  and  delay  to  pas- 
sengers vrlth  virtually  invisible  but  potential- 
ly hazardous  technology.  This  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  principal  justUleatlon  In  your 
September  14  letter.  But  is  the  passenger 
objection  point  an  adequate  reason  to  rush 
forward  with  this  program?  In  practice,  the 
physical  searches  have  been  extremely  weU 
accepted  by  passengers.  Thanks  largely  to 
exceptionaUy  courteous  and  efficient  treat- 
ment by  the  airline  employees  and  to  pubUo 
appreciation  of  the  security  problem,  the 
passenger  outcry  predicted  last  y*ar  has  never 
material  ItwMl 

Just  as  the  affirmative  case  for  Installing 
z-ray  inspection  systems  is  pathetically  weak. 
the  arguments  in  opposition  are  devastating : 

Many  of  the  machines  have  no  shielding 
at  all.  and  x-rays  may  be  scattered  through- 
out the  Tielntty.  The  shielding  which  is  in- 
stalled on  sonoe  of  the  machines  may  shift 
and  iQe  rendered  less  effective  If  and  when 
the  systems  are  moved. 

Soooe  of  the  marhlnos  are  designed  In  such 
a  way  that  the  oparator's  band  or  arm  may 
be  put  dlracUy  into  the  beam. 

lliese  appliances  present  an  unnteasured 
but  real  threat  to  the  health  of  the  employees 
operating  them.  Operators  may  be  subjected 
to  a  substantial  accumulation  of  relatrvelr 
■mall  radiation  doses  over  extended  perloda. 
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Leveu  of  up  to  120-160  mR  oxpoaure  p«r 
week  h»ve  been  recorded  In  some  cases,  me 
effects  of  this  kind  of  ezpoe\ire  are  disturb- 
ing. 

No  tUxn  badges  or  other  monitoring  is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  employee*  («•, 
for  that  matter,  of  passengers) .  and  the  PAA 
has  established  no  hours  of  service  standards 
for  operators  handling  this  radUtlon. 

State  regulatory  programs  are  seriously  In- 
adequate, and  some  have  no  programs  at  all. 
In  some  cases  state  agencies  have  already 
been  subjected  to  extreme  pressures  by  alr- 
Itoee  and  system  manufacturers  seeking  ap- 
proval for  partlCTxiar  InstaUatlona.  We  have 
received  several  complaints  from  concerned 
manuXactxirers  and  air  carrier  personnel 
about  the  severe  regrilatcx^  void. 

Many  of  the  machines  In  use  today  and 
being  Installed  do  not  meet  even  the  minim*] 
and  non -mandatory  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. CkMnpllance  testing  has  been  grossly 
Inadequate.  The  PAA  has  even  approved  at 
least  one  machine  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer bad  no  demonstrator  model  avaUable. 
None  of  the  X-ray  systems  are  truly  fllm 
safe,  since  any  appreciable  amount  of  radia- 
tion exposure  deteriorates  fllm  quality.  The 
degree  of  damage  will  depend  upon  the  sen- 
sitivity at  the  film  and  the  frequency,  dura- 
tion and  Intenatty  of  exposure,  among  other 
factors.  Paseengeps  are  not  warned  about  this 
by  the  carriers 

Tbe  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
FAA  has  sanctioned  the  Installation  of  these 
systems  in  a  most  Irresponsible  fashion.  It 
has  simply  made  no  coet-beneflt  analysis  of 
this  new  technologlcel  application,  disgrace- 
ful nonfeasance  by  an  agency  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  apply  a  systems  approach  to  assure 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety  in  air 
commerce.  The  most  candid  answer  your 
subcM^lnates  can  give  about  this  technology 
1«  that  they  have  never  evaluated  lu  pros 
or  cons,  and  they  have  no  basis  upon  which 
to  evalxiate  the  safety  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  these  applUncee.  or  the  compliance 
c»p«biuty  levels  ot  each  state. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  respectfully 
submit,  you  have  no  legal  alternative  to  balt- 
^°g  present  X-ray  operations  and  suspending 
any  further  Installations  untU  proi>er  stand- 
srdB  have  been  established.  At  our  meeting 
you  assured  us  that  you  would  immediately 
look  into  the  matter  Because  time  U  of  the 
essence  here,  we  would  request  your  affirma- 
tive response  no  later  than  Prlday.  OctoiMr  6. 
Thank  you  for  yoiir  personal  sensitivity  and 
attention  to  this  escalating  problem. 
fflncerely. 

RsuBKN  B.  RoBxrrsoM  m. 
Raxj>h  Nadeb. 


NEED  FOR  OVERALL  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  fentle- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pusn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  should  be  commended  for 
finally  moving  to  establish  a  mandatory 
allocation  system  for  heating  oil  and 
propane.  I  am  concerned,  however,  over 
the  lateness  of  the  annotmcement  and 
the  piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem 
of  eqiiltable  distribution  of  scarce  fuels. 
President  Nixon  has  moved  too  little  and 
too  late. 

Cnjde  ofl  and  gasoline  should  have 
been  Included  In  the  new  system.  Unless 
we  start  allocating  petroleum  at  the  be- 
gftmtng  of  the  prodturtlon  process — at  the 


well — the  allocation  system  cannot  work 
effectively  In  the  long  run.  If  Inland  re- 
fineries could  be  assured  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil.  the  rest  of  the  distri- 
bution system  would  be  leas  strained. 

It  Is  shortsighted,  In  any  case,  to  leave 
gasoline  out  of  an  allocation  program. 
With  autumn  at  hand,  fuel  oil  and  pro- 
pane problems  have  taken  precedence 
over  gasoline.  Come  spring,  gasoline  wor- 
ries will  again  loom  large.  The  adminis- 
tration's hand-to-mouth  approach  to 
fuel  shortages  will  only  aggravate  long- 
range  distribution  problems. 

Five  months  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  the  authority 
to  set  up  a  mandatory  wholesale-ration- 
ing system  for  oil  and  oil  products.  Inde- 
pendent distributors  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west have  found  It  difficult  to  get  supplies 
under  the  voluntary  program  established 
by  the  administration  last  May.  Since  we 
are  at  the  end  of  the  supply  line  in 
Minnesota,  mandatory  allocation  of 
heating  oil  is  essential  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive our  severe  winters.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  administration  has  at  last  promised 
officially  to  take  this  necessary  move,  but 
must  point  out  that  it  may  take  from  2 
to  4  montlis  for  the  effects  of  the  new 
program  to  be  felt. 

When  it  proposed  a  voluntary  program 
last  May,  the  administration  declared 
that  Government  regulation  and  control 
are  unnecessary  in  an  industry  "where 
there  is  every*  evidence  of  Intense  and 
healthy  competlUon."  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Independent  segment  of 
the  Industry  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram proves  how  inaccurate  an  assess- 
ment, this  was. 

Under  the  voluntary  system  independ- 
ent dealers  and  retaUers  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  existence.  The  major  oU 
companies  now  have  their  east  coast 
storage  tanks  filled  with  heating  oil  to 
82-percent  capacity,  whUe  Independent 
dealers  in  the  same  region  are  stocked  to 
only  25  percent  of  capacity.  Independent 
gasoline  stations  throughout  the  cotmtry 
have  shut  down  by  the  thousands. 

In  offering  its  half  measiires  yester- 
day, the  administration  again  referred 
piously  to  "maximum  freedom  in  the 
private  sector."  The  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  Industries  are  dominated  by  a 
handful  of  companies.  The  automatic 
adjustments  of  a  free  marketplace  can- 
not work  when  that  marketplace  p«t- 
enUy  is  not  free. 

The  administration  has  now  reluctant- 
ly bowed  to  this  reality,  but  Its  make- 
shift approach  to  petroleum  and  natiu-al 
gas  shortages  is  not  good  enough. 

Three  months  ago  when  it  was  clear 
that  the  voluntary  program  was  not 
working,  congressional  acUon  was  fore- 
stalled through  repeated  promises  of  ex- 
ecutive action  that  did  not  materialize 
Now  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  enact- 
ing an  allocaUon  system  which  would 
cover  crude  oil  and  gasoline,  as  well  as 
heating  oil  and  propane. 

The  administration.  In  announcing  Its 
partial  program  yesterday,  seems  to  be 
accepting  a  lesser  evil  in  order  to  fore- 
stall   comprehensive    regulatory    action 
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by  Congress.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
go  ahead  with  an  overall  petroleum  allo- 
cation law  and  establish  regulatory  pro- 
cedures that  will  insure  the  American 
consumer  of  reasonable  supplies  of 
scarce  fuel  at  reasonable  prices. 


POLISH    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The 
great  debt  which  the  United  States  of 
America  owes  to  Polish  Americans  has 
been  accruing  since  our  earliest  days  as 
a  colony.  Our  eyes  may  be  unduly  focused 
on  their  latter  day  exploits — the  great 
contributicns  they  have  made  in  our 
armed  services  and  government.  In  in- 
dustry, and  the  trades,  and  as  profes- 
sionals. However.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  and  constituents  In  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  Monday.  October  1, 
marks  the  360th  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Polish  Immigrants  to 
America.  As  did  our  forefathers  of  other 
nationalities  the  Polish  Americans,  who 
arrived  in  Jamestown.  Va.,  in  1608  to 
serve  with  Capt.  John  Smith,  began 
their  direct  and  important  contribution 
to  our  Nation  that  continues  on  today. 


NONRESIDENT  TAXATION 
(Mr.  PORSYTHE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  accepted  both  the  privilege  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
my  constituents  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  basic  dilemmas  facing 
numerous  residents  of  the  6th  District 
of  New  Jersey  and  people  throughout 
the  Nation  is  the  issue  of  nonresident 
taxation. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  been  the  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
provide  much  needed  and  justified  relief 
to  persons  paying  nonresident  ttixes.  In 
recent  months  I  have  undertaken  a  com- 
prehensive national  review  of  this  prob- 
lem in  an  effort  to  develop  the  factual 
data  which  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
congressional  action.  Following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  information  I  have  tabu- 
lated to  date.  For  each  jurisdiction  com- 
posing a  nonresident  tax  for  which  fig- 
ures were  available.  I  have  attempted 
to  picture  the  basic  situation.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  review  this  data 
carefully  and  to  join  me  in  pressing  for 
immediate  action. 

WowKssiaswT  Taxation 

AUIBAMA 

Oadtden 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1871:  M,6fl6,- 
800. 

A    Percent   collected    from   nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  Tax,  1971:  •3.977,871. 

A.   Amount   collected   from  nonresidents- 
Data  not  available. 
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B.  Amount  collected  from  residents; 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  bvulneaaes:  Data 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  3%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  3%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldento:  Data  not  avalUble. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Inoome  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

KsirrucKT 

Bowling  Green 

1.  Total  Annual  City  Income,  1971 :  •3,683,- 

877. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents- 
8.3%. 

3.  Total  Inoome  Tax.  1971:  •1.338.915. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonrealdenta : 
•  164.393. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  •981,- 
5S7. 

C.  Amount  ooUected  from  businesses: 
•230.986. 

3.  Tax  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  1.6%. 

B.  Nonresidents :  1.6%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  16%. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  income  tax 
accomplished  by :  withholding. 

KXWTtrCKT 

Covington 

1.  Total  annual  dty  Income,  1971:  •3,036,- 
397. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

3.  Total  Income  Tax,  1971 :  •3,681.847. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses:  Data 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  3.5%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  2.6%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  Bled  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  avaUable. 

6.  Collections  of  Individuals  Inoome  tax  ac- 
complished by :  Withholding. 

MICmCAN 

Battle  Creek 

1.  Total  annual  city  Inooixte,  1971:  •3,234  - 
860. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971 :  •2,300.000. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses: 
•711.000. 

3.  Ttj.  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  1.0%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  .6%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  63%. 

6.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  withholding. 

Big  Rapids 

1.  Total  annual  city  Inoome.  1971 :  •499.813. 
A.    Percent    collected    from    nonresidents: 

DaU  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  Tax.  1971:   •340.368. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  .6%. 


4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  49%. 

6.   Collections   of   Individuals   »mi«««»«    ^-.^^ 
accomplished  by:    Withholding. 
Detroit 

1.  Total  annual  dty  Income,  1971:  $147.- 
331.939. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents- 
8.7%. 

3.  Total  Income  tax.  1971 :  •88.232.388. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU' 
•10.700,000. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  870  • 
000.000. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses-  97  - 
500.000. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 
A  ResldenU:  3%. 

B  NonresldenU:  6%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  33.3%. 

6.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:   Withholding. 

Flint 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971 :  •32.858,- 
230. 

A.    Percent    collected    from    nonresldenU - 

7.6%. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  89,132,618. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU 
•2.300.000. 

B  Amount  collected  from  resldenU 
•5.000.000. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses 
•  1.832.618. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  .6%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  46%. 

6.   CoUectlons  of   Individuals   Income   tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 
Grand  Rapids 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971:  •10.800.- 
199. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
1%. 

3.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  ae.6»8338. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU - 
•1,263.683. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents: 
•6.014,729. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses - 
•329.916. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  Jl%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  36.4%. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by :  Withholding. 

Pontiac 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income.  1971:  87  002  • 
442. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  non-resldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  84,319,688. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  liuBlnesses:  DaU 
not  available. 

3 .  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages 

A.  ResldenU:  1  %. 

B.  NonresldenU:  .5%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  retiirns  fUed  by 
nonresldenU:  68%. 

6.  Collections  of  Individuals  income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Port  Huron 

1.  Total  annual  city  Inoome,  1971:  81.980.- 
266. 

A.  Percent  coUected  from  noruvsidenU; 
DaU  not  avaUable. 


2.  Total  Income  tax,  1871 :  •1,104.929. 

A.  Amount   coUected   from   nonresUtenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  DaU 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU :  J>%. 

4.  Percent   of   Individual   retiu-ns   filed   by 
nonmldenU:  DaU  not  avaUable. 

6.   CoUectlons  of   Individuals  IncooM   tax 
accomplished  by :  Withholding. 
SaffiT%atB 

1.  Total  annual  city  inoome.  1971:  •S.918.- 
034. 

A.   Percent  ooUected   from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  Tax.  1971:  •3.601.067. 

A.  Amount   cc^ected   from   nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  trom  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount    coUected    from    businesses: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

5.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 
A^pesldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  .6%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  26%. 

6.  CoUectlons   of   Individuals    Inoome   tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

MtaaotTU 
Kansas  Cttif 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971:  tS7,- 
389.657. 

A.  Percent  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
7.17%. 

2.  Total   Income   tax.   1871:    •15.823.4&2. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
•4.119350. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU: 
•9.613J>83. 

C.  AnKiunt  effected  from  businesses: 
•2.090,819. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU :  30  %  . 

6.   Collections  of   Individuals   Income  tax 
aooompllsbed  by:  Withholding. 
St.  Louis 

1.  Total  anntial  dty  income,  1971: 
•  138,147,119. 

A  Percent  coUected  from  nonresldenta: 
DaU  not  available. 

2.  Total  Inconw  Tax.    1971:    •38.380.912. 

A.  Amount  ccdlected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  available. 

B.  Amount  coUectad  trom  resldenU: 
DaU  not  available. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  buslnesaes: 
DaU  not  available. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1%.      ^ 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

«.  Percent  of  Indlvidxial  returns  filed  t>y 
nonresldenU:  DaU  not  available. 

6.  Collections  of  IndlvldiMls  Income  tax 
accomplished  by :  Withholding. 

OBIO 

JLKton 

I.  Total  annual  dty  Inooms.  I87I: 
•23.341.388. 

A  Percent  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  available. 

a.  Total  Inoome  tax.  IBTl:  81T.4rr.ei8. 
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A.  Amount   collected   from   nonresldcnta: 
0*ta  not  available. 

B.  Amount      collected      from      residents: 
Data  not  araUable. 

C.  Amount     collected     from     bustneaees: 
Data  not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages. 

A.  Residents:   1.4%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  1.4%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  S0%. 

6.  Collections   of   Individuals   Income   tax 
accomplished  by :  Withholding. 
Avon  Lake 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971:  tezg.eTa. 
A.  Percent    collected    from    nonresidents: 

Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $349,531. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses: 
»38.945. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:    1%. 

B.  Nonresidents:    1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Barberton 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971:  97.743,- 
482 

A  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $1,812,171. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses: 
9138.319. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:    1%. 

B.  Nonresidents:    1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonrealdentB :  90%. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Cincinnati 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income.  1971:  $51,- 
063.232. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  843.147.049. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  net  available. 

B.  Amou.nt  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  Data 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  l.T^t. 

B.  NonresldenU:    1.7^. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  Income  tax  ac- 
complished by:  Wlthholdlne. 

Cleveland 
1.   Total    annual   city   Income.    1971-    $S4  • 
177,173. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents - 
Data  not  available. 

2   Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $37,246,663. 

A     Amount    collected   from   nonresidents 
Data  not  available. 

B  Amount  collected  from  residents-  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses-  $10  - 
910,119. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 
A.  Residents:    1  <v  . 
B  Nonresidents:  1%. 


4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  available. 

ft.  CoUection  of  individuals  income  tax  ac- 
complished by ;  Withholding. 

Columbus 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971 :  $41,750,- 
019. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
DaU  not  available. 

2.  Total  income  tax.  1971:  $86,473,091. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  b\islnesses  •  $2  - 
328.278. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:   1.5  percent. 

B.  Nonresidents:   1.6  percent. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  income  tax  ac- 
complished by:  Withholding. 

Dajrton 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971 :  $18  598  - 
865. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  Ux,  $15,435,806. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents - 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses    $2  - 

600,161. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  1  percent. 

B.  Nonresidents:  1  percent. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  avaUable. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

DeUaoare 

1.  Total  annual  dty  income,  1971 :  $680,948. 
A.  Percent    collected    from    noiu^sldents- 

Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax,  1971:  $463,186. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents- 
Data  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU-  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses - 
$393,708. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 
A    Residents:  .75%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  .75 ^7. 

4  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  avaUable. 

5.  Collections   of   Individuals   Income   tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 
Fremont 

1.  Total  annual  city  income,  1971:  $2,118.- 
694. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents- 
Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $895,673. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents- 
Data  not  available. 

B  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU-  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses - 
$145,993. 

3    Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  l'~c. 

B.  Nonresidents:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents :  Data  not  available. 

5.  CoUections  of  individuals  Income  tAx 
accomplished  by:  WUhhcrfdlng. 

Heath 

1.  Total  annual  city  income,  1971 :  $968^38. 
A.   Percent   collected    from    nonresidents - 

DaU  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $844,326. 


A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses:  Data 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents :  I  % . 

B.  Nonresidents:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed   by 
nonresidents:    Data   not   avaUable. 

5.  CoUections   of    individuals   income   tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

KetteHng 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.   1971:   Data 
not  avaUable. 

A.   Percent   collected   from   nonresidents: 
Data  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  income  Ux,  1971:  $2,392,907. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresidents: 
DaU  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  DaU 
not  available. 

C.  Amotint    coUected    from    businesses - 
$403,065. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU :  1  % . 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  DaU  not  avaUable. 

6.  Collections   of   individuals    income   tax 
accomplished   by:    Withholding. 

Lima 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income.  1971:  $4e37> 
668. 

A.   Percent   coUected   from   nonresidenU- 
DaU  not  available. 

2.  ToUl  Income  tax,  1971 :  $2,105,936. 

A.  Amount   coUected    from    nonresldenu- 
DaU  not  available. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount     collected     from     businesses - 
$422,630.  ~o«i. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed   by 
nonresldenU:  DaU  not  available. 

5.  CoUections    of    Individuals    income    tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Mansfield 

1.  ToUl  annual  city  Income,  1971:  $5  266- 
637. 

A.  Percent    collected    from    nonresldenU- 
6.3%. 

2.  Total  mcome  Ux,  1971 :  $3,053,785. 

A.  Amount    collected    from   nonresldenU- 
$78,468. 

B.  Amount      coUected      from      resldenu- 
$2,537,132. 

C.  Amount     collected     from      businesses 
$438,185. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent   of   individual   returns   filed   by 
nonresldenU:  3%. 

5.  Oollectlons   of   individuals    Income    Ux 
accomplished    by:    Withholding. 

Maple  Heights 

1.  ToUl    annual    city    Income.    1971-    $i  . 
068.570. 

A.   Percent   collected    from    nonresldenU - 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  Income  Ux.  1971:  $1,036,125. 

A.  Amount   coUected   from    nonresidents - 
Data  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount     collected     from     buslne 
Data  not  available 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages: 

A.  ResldenU:    1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:   1% 
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i.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
non««sldenU:  DaU  not  avaUable. 

6.  CoUections  of  individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Mentor 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971: 
$1,206,675. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  income  tax,  1971:  $1,140,573 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses: 
Data  not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  raU  on  gross  wages: 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  DaU  not  available. 

5.  CoUections  of  individuals  income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Parma 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971:  $6,530.- 
375. 

A.  Percent  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $3,503,804. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  available. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Residents :  1  % . 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:    DaU  not  avaUable. 

5.  Ocdlectlons  of  individuals  inconte  Ux 
accomplished  by:   Withholding. 

Pomva  Heights 

1.  Total  annual  city  income,  1971:  $867,- 
743. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:   $496,000. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  DaU 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  ResldenU :  1  % . 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  5%. 

5.  CoUections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

St.  Bernard 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971:  $1,731.- 
305. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
73%. 

2.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $1,666,225. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
$1,270,100. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldente:  $16.- 
636. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses: 
$370,500. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  ResldenU:  1.7%. 

B.  NonresldenU:   1.7%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  45%. 

6.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax  ac- 
complished by:  Withholding, 

Sandusky 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971:  $2,276,- 
466. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  income  tax.  1971:  $1,407,680. 


A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  $239,- 
534. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  g^ross  wages : 

A.  ResldenU:   1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  rettims  fUed  by 
nonresldenU:   Data  not  available. 

6.  Collections  of  individuals  income  tax  ac- 
complished by:  Withholding. 

Solon 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971: 
$1,466,644. 

A.  Percent  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
2.3%. 

2.  Total  income  tax,  1971:  $1,156,000. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
$681,450. 

B.  Amoimt  collected  from  resldenU: 
$365,650. 

C  Amount  coUected  from  businesses: 
$207,900. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 
A  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  80%. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by :  Withholding. 

Toledo 

1.  Total  anniial  city  Income,  1971: 
$34,840,359. 

A.  Percent  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

3.  Total  income  tax,  1971:  $25,000,000. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  biisinesses: 
$5,300,000. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 
A.  Resldente:  1.5%. 

B  NonresldenU:  1.5%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  DaU  not  avaUable. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Vniveraity  Heights 

1.  Total  annual  dty  income,  1971:  $887,161. 
A.  Percent    collected    from    nonreeidente: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

3.  Total  income  tax.  1971 :  $300,863. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses: 
DaU  not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B.  NonresldenU :  1  % . 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  DaU  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  Income  tax  ac- 
oompllahed  by:  Withholding. 

WesterviUe 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971 :  $362,112. 
A.  F^rcent    collected    from    nonresldenU: 

DaU  not  avaUable. 

2.  Total  Income  tax,  1971 :  $9,656.* 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
DaU  not  avaUable. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  coUectsd  from  buatnesaes: 
DaU  not  STallable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  ResldenU:  .6%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  .8%. 


'Income  tax  went  Into  effect  November  1, 
1071. 


4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU:  DaU  not  available. 

5.  CoUections  of  individuals  income  tax  ac- 
complished by:  Withholding. 

WiUoughby 

1.  Total  annual  dty  Income.  1971:  $1,604.- 
057. 

A.  Percent  ocdlected  from  nonresldenU: 
2.6%. 

3.  Total  Income  tax.  1971 :  $853,185. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonre&ldenU: 
$400,000. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU: 
$323,185. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses: 
$130,000. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Resldente:   1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU :  DaU  not  avaUable. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Wickliffe 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income.  1971 :  $736,437. 
A.  Percent    ooUected    from    nonresidente: 

DaU  not  available. 

2.  Total  income  tax.  1971:  $707,460. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU: 
Dau  not  avalalble. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  DaU 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages: 

A.  Resldente:    1%. 

B.  NonresldenU:    1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresldenU :  DaU  not  avaUable. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  Ux 
accompllahed  by :  Withholding. 

Youngstown 

1.  Total  annual  city  income,  1971 :  $20,930  - 
866. 

A.  Percent  coUected  from  nonresldenU - 
15%. 

2.  Total   Income   tax.    1971:    $9,298,672. 

A.  Amount  coUected  from  nonresldenU - 
$3,343,309. 

B.  Amount  coUected  from  resldenU:  $6.- 
013.463. 

C.  Amount    collected    from    businesses 
$942,900. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages. 

A.  ResldenU:  1.6%. 

B.  NonresldenU:  1.5%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
ncmresldenU:   DaU  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  individuals  income  tax 
accomplished  by :  Withholding. 

Zanesville 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971:  $4,902,- 
829 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresldenU: 
Dau  not  available. 

2.  Total  Income  tax,   1971:   $1,187,534. 

A.  Amount  coUected   from   nonresldenU 
Dau  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenU:  Date 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  coUected  from  businesses :  Dau 
not  avaUable. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages. 
A.  ResldenU:  1%. 

B  Nonresidente:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  t>f- 
nonresldenU :  Dau  not  available. 

6.  Collections  of  individuals  income  Ux 
acconnpUshed  by :  Withholding. 

PKNNSTLVANIA 

Borough  of  Quakettotcn 
1.     Total     annual     city     Income.     1971: 

$310,000. 

A.   Percent   collected    from   nonreetdente 

Dau  not  avAUable. 
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a.  ToUl  Income  Ux.  1971:  IISO.OOO. 

A.  Amount  collectad  from  nonreoldanta: 
D*te  not  avaUkble. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  resldenta:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  hnnlnoeioe:  Data 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  groas  wagea: 

A.  Residents:  .5%. 

B.  Nonrealdente:  .5%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:   Data  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished    by:    WlthboldLng. 

Srle 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income.  1971:  tl  • 
833,211. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonrealdenta:  2%. 
a.  Total  Income  tax.  1971:  $1,760,000. 

A.  Anu}unt  collected  from  nonreeldents - 
•5.013. 

B.  Amount  collected  ftom  residents- 
•853.255.  N 

C.  Amount  collected  from  bualnesses- 
•886,733. 

3 .  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  Resld<;nt8:    1%. 

B.  Nonresidents:    1%. 

4.  Percent  of  lndlvld\ial  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:    5*^. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  Income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withlioldlng. 

Norriatown 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income.  1971:  •1.178.- 
659. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents - 
40T,. 

a.  Total  Income  tax.  1971 :  •773.675. 

A.  Amount  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amoxint  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  biistnesaes:  Data 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages. 

A.  Residents:  1%. 

B.  Nonresidents:   1%. 

4.  Percent  of  Individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresidents:  Data  not  available. 

6.  Collections  of  Individuals  income  tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 

Phiiadtlptiia 

1.  Total  annual  city  mcome,  1971:  •313- 
347.527. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

a.  Total   mcome  tax.   1971:   •a39,8«a.949. 

A.  Amount   ccdlected    from    nooresldents : 
,  Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses  -  •a9  • 

388.894 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages. 

A.  Residents:  3%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  3%. 

4.  Percent  of  individual  returns  filed  by 
nonresideots:  Data  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  mdividuala  mcome  tax 
accompllBbed  by:  Withholding. 

Scranton 

1.  Total  annual  city  Income,  1971:  $6  127  - 
112. 

A.  Percent  collected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

2.  Total  income  tax.  1971 :  •2,127,719. 

A.  Amount  ctrilected  from  nonresidents: 
Data  not  available. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  Data 
not  available. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses  Data 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  Residents :  1  % . 

B.  Nonresidents:  1%. 
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4.  Paroent  oi  individual  retxims  filed  by 
nonresidents :  Data  not  available. 

6.   Collections   of   individuals    mcome   tax 
accomplished  by:  Withholding. 
State  College 

1.  Total  annual  city  incoooe,  1971:  •1,U7.- 

742. 

A.    Percent    collected    from    nonrealdents : 
4J%. 

2.  Total  Income  tax,  1971 :  •302,369. 

A.  Amount   collected  from   nonresidents: 
•23343. 

B.  Amount     collected     from     resldenta: 
•278.516. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses :  Data 
not  available. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  Residents:  l^. 

B.  Nonresidents.  .6%. 

4.  Percent   of  individual   returns  filed   by 
nonresidents :  Data  not  available. 

5.  Collections  of  Individuals  income  tax 
accomplished    by :    Withholding. 

York 

1.  Total  annual  city  income.  1971:  ta;219,- 
720. 

A.   Percent   collected   from   nonresidents: 
6%. 

2.  Total  Income  tax,  1971 :  •556,689. 

A.  Amount   collected   from  nonresidents: 
•165,878. 

B.  Amount  collected  from  residents:  •400,- 
811. 

C.  Amount  collected  from  businesses:  0. 

3.  Tax  rate  on  gross  wages : 

A.  Residents:  1%. 

B.  Nonresidents:  1%. 

4.  Percent  of  indivldiial  returns  filed   by 
nonresidents:  28%. 

6.  Collections  of  individuals  Income  tax  ac- 
complished by :  Withholding. 


CUT  IN  DEFENSE  dVTL  PREPARED- 
NESS AGENCY  BUDGET 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  threatened  $17.5  million  cut  by  the 
Senate  in  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency's  budget,  from  the  $87.5  million 
recommended  by  the  House  in  HJl.  9590, 
would  have  a  severely  adverse  effect  upon 
four  Michigan  programs — the  Civil  De- 
fense University  Extension  program,  the 
State  Workshop  program,  the  Civil  De- 
fense Education  program,  and  the  Ra- 
diological Instmment  Maintenance  and 
Calibration  program. 

I  wish  to  call  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  and  for  that 
pun>ose  I  Insert  in  the  Rzcors  at  this 
point  a  resolution  of  the  Michigan  Civil 
Defense  Advisory  Council  urging  the 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  Emergency  ClvU  Preparedness.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

(A  resolution  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  Emergency  Preparedness.) 

Whereas,  the  Michigan  ClvU  Defense  Ad- 
visory CouncU  was  created  by  the  Michigan 
LeglsUture  in  1963  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating the  state  of  disaster  preparedness  in 
Bdichlgan  and  advising  the  Governor  on  emer- 
gency preparedness  matters;  and 

Whereas,  the  Michigan  ClvU  Defense  Ad- 
visory CouncU  has  recenUy  learned  that  the 
United  States  Senate  has  proposed  a  17  6  mil - 
Uon  doUar  cut  In  the  Defense  CivU  Prepared- 


ness Agency's  budget,  from  the  87.6  mlUlon 
dollars  recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentauves  In  H.B.  9590;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  cut  would  mean  a  loss  to 
Michigan  of  four  extremely  valuable  contract 
programs,  to  wit:  the  ClvU  Defense  University 
Kxtenaion  Program,  the  ClvU  Defense  Educa- 
tion Program,  the  State  Workshop  Program, 
and  the  Radiological  Instrument  Mainte- 
nance and  CaUbraUon  Program;  and 

Whereas,  the  first  three  menUoned  pro- 
grams are  the  primary  means  by  which  the 
SUte  of  Michigan  Informs  local  government 
concerning  its  responsibility  in  disaster  pre- 
paredness, educates  local  government  as  to 
disaster  preparedness  planning  methods  and 
techniques,  educates  school  children  in  emer- 
gency msasures,  tests  the  capabUity  of  local 
government  to  respond  to  a  disaster  and 
keeps  local  government  abreast  of  the  p'rooer 
methods  for  accessing  state  and  fedena  as- 
sistance In  the  event  of  a  disaster   and 

Whereas,  the  Radiological  'instrument 
Maintenance  and  Callbrauon  Program  is  es- 
sential to  Michigan's  planning  and  opera- 
Uoaal  capabUity  in  the  area  of  nuclear  spuis 
and  accidents;  and 

Whereas,  the  Michigan  ClvU  Defense  Ad- 
visory CouncU  feels  that  the  loss  of  the  afore- 
mentioned programs  would  seriously  cripple 
the  Emergency  Preparedness  Program  m 
Michigan  and  seriously  undermine  the  en- 
couraging progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Michigan  in  recent  years  in  the  area  of  Kmer- 
gency  preparedness;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urgently  petitioned  to  restore  the 
Senate  proposed  cut  of  17.5  mUllon  doUars 
i^J^t  Defense  ClvU  Preparedness  Agency's 
budget  for  the  safety  and  welfarelrf  the 
people  of  the  Bute  of  Michigan  as  well  as  of 
the  several  other  states;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tr^snutted  forthwith  to  approprUte  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes 
ror  their  due  consideration  m  this  most  ur- 
gent matter. 

WnooAj*  Q.  Mnxncxw, 
'^<^;^rnor   of    Michigan    ana    Chairman. 
Michigan  Civil  Defense  Adviaon  Coun- 
cil. 
For  myself  and  for : 
q/?^'^.^    Plants.    Colonel,    Department   of 
State  Police,  East  LansUig,  Michigan 

Reverend  Charles  p.  Ausberger,  St  Jo- 
seph 8  Parish,  West  Branch,  iilchlgan 

WUllam  M.  Burchfleld.  Kngineer-Superm- 
tendent.  Ingham  County  Road  Commission 
Mason.  Michigan.  "^^^^—o^uu. 

OUdo  A.  Canale.  Director  of  Athletics, 
J^^    Michigan    University.    Marquette, 

^P^  D1«*»J.  State  Director.  Agricultural 
Stabuizatlon,  U.8.  I^epartment  T^Agrlcul. 
ture,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
ttJ?'  Charles  Prey,  Department  of  Surgery. 
University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  iS- 
Igan  48104. 

Sheriff  Forrest  L.  JeweU.  Berrien  County. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  v^w^iii,,, 

WUUam  N.  Montgomery,  General  Defense 
Coordinator.  Michigan  BeU  Telephone  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Edward  H.  Potthoff,  Jr.,  City  Manaeer  Sas- 
Inaw,  Michigan.  ~»ii»ger,  oag 

r,7f:^  ^-  8«*»*'M'.  Director.  Detroit  Office  of 
ClvU  Defense,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Chief  Ray  P.  Schattler,  Police  Department. 
River  Rouge,  Michigan. 

Judge  Dean  J  Shipman,  94th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, Escanaba.  Michigan. 

Jack  B.  Sparkes,  President,  Chrysler  Leas- 
ing Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Gary  U  Thomas,  President,  iJichlgan  Fire 
Plghtere  Union,  AFI,-CIO.  Lansing.  Michigan. 

Chief  Robert  J.  Velt,  Grand  Rapids  Fire 
Department,  Grand  Baptds,  Michigan. 
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Davtd  L.  White,  News  Director.  WJB  Radio 
Station.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Constituting  the  Michigan  ClvU  Defense 
Advisory  CouncU. 


A  TIME  TO  CONSIDER 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Joseph  Friedman,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Chromalloy  American 
Corp.,  delivered  an  Interesting  speech 
at  the  10th  Annual  Chromalloy  Seminar, 
September  22,  1973. 

Mr.  Friedman  is  a  close  friend  of 
mine  who  comes  from  the  23  d  District 
of  Illinois.  He  is  an  astute  observer  of  na- 
tional affairs  whose  judgment  I  respect 
and  value. 

I  think  Mr.  Friedman's  remarks  are 
worthy  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
attention,  so  I  therefore  respectfully 
request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
them  In  the  Congressional  Rscgri}. 
A  Time  To  Consiseb 
(By  Joseph  Friedman) 

Many  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
wrote,  "A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hob- 
gobim  of  little  minds  adored  by  little 
statesmen  and  phUoeopben.  With  con- 
sistency a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to 
do.  He  may  well  concern  himself  with  his 
shadow  on  a  wall.  Speak  what  you  think 
now  in  hard  words  and  tomorrow  speak  what 
tomorrow  thinks  In  hard  words  again,  thotigh 
It  contradict  everything  you  said  today.  'So 
you  shaU  he  misunderstood,  you  say  I'  Is  it 
so  bad  then  to  be  misunderstood?  Pytha- 
gotajs  was  misunderstood  and  Socrates  and 
Jesus  and  Luther  and  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  and  Newton  and  every  pure  and  wise 
spirit  that  ever  took  flesh!  To  be  great  it  to 
be  misunderstood.  The  voyage  of  the  best 
ship  is  a  zigzag  Une  of  a  hundred  tacks.  See 
the  line  from  a  sufficient  distance  and  it 
straightens  Itself  to  the  average  tendency. 
Your  genuine  action  will  explain  Itself  and 
will  explain  your  other  genuine  actions.  Your 
conformity  explains  nothing  I  There  will  be 
an  agreement  in  whatever  variety  of  actions 
if  they  be  each  honest  and  natural  In  their 
hour." 

That  is  a  proper  introduction  to  my  talk 
today,  since  I  Intend  to  make  a  point  or  two 
that  wUl  suggest  change  in  some  important 
areas  of  thought  and  phUosophy. 

In  the  affairs  of  nations  and  of  corpora- 
tions. In  the  affairs  of  the  human  race  itself, 
there  comes  a  time  to  consider — a  time  to 
consider  the  past — to  analyze  Its  accomplish- 
ments. Its  failures,  its  tragedies  and  its  joys. 
A  time  to  consider  the  future  by  first  con- 
sidering which  of  the  many  roads  one  faces  is 
the  proper  one  upon  which  to  travel  Into 
that  future. 

A  time  to  consider  purpose  and  to  make 
plans  to  effectuate  such  purpose. 

A  time  to  evaltuite  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past,  which  represent  the  total  re- 
sult of  all  the  striving,  of  aU  the  wwry,  all 
the  concern  and  dedication  which  have  gone 
Into  building  the  society  of  mankmd  up  to 
that  point. 

Of  all  these  elements  for  consideration, 
unquestionably  the  most  Important  Is — a 
time  to  consider  purpose.  Purjxiae  In  a  soci- 
ety such  as  ours  cannot  simply  be  defined 
as  a  mass  effort  on  the  part  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  ern  profit,  to  create 
wealth,  to  struggle  for  Individual  weU-bcing 


on  a  material  level.  Purpose  is.  or  should 
be.  many-sided — each  as  important  as  the 
material,  if  not  more  so. 

While  our  country  in  particular  and  the 
world  m  general  is  suffering  ^lany  obvious 
complex  problems.  It  would  be  weU  to  re- 
meml>er  that  most  of  these  problems  are 
poUtlcaUy  oriented  and  m  Um  mam  away 
from  any  logical  fundamental  or  very  sig- 
nificant real  valties  when  regarded  in  the 
light  of  purpose  I 

The  impact  of  the  problems,  while  con- 
siderable m  the  short  term — Is  subject  to 
constructive  remedy,  and  as  has  always  been 
the  case  m  the  past,  the  root  causes  of  the 
problems  are  cured — or  mainly  cured,  and 
then  we  all  get  on  with  the  real  business  of 
living. 

Remember  what  Emerson  said,  "The  voy- 
age of  the  best  ship  is  a  sig-zag  line  of  a  hun- 
dred tacks.  See  the  ime  from  a  sufficient 
distance  and  it  straightens  out  to  the  aver- 
age tendency." 

Let  toe  cite  a  few  present  problem  exam- 
ples: 

1.  Watergate — For  the  nuiet  part  there 
should  really  not  be  much  (tf  a  surprise  ele- 
ment here.  Since,  as  I  have  said  many  times — 
"Our  nation  has  always  been  able  to  achieve 
real  progress  m  the  national  or  mtematlonal 
areas  as  well  as  at  people  levels,  in  spite  of  its 
political  leadership  rather  than  because  of 
It!  Even  in  Watergate,  there  wlU  be  future 
benefit  if  it  serves  only  to  reawaken  our 
political  conscience  to  a  redefinition  of  na- 
tional purpose. 

a.  InOatlon — Most  of  us  know  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  it  Is  mevltabie.  The  Bible 
says  that  m  the  t>eglnnlng  God  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth.  He  has  not  created 
one  additional  square  inch  of  earth  smce 
that  time.  BuU  he  has  kept  on  making 
people — unto  the  multl  bUUons — each  of 
whom  strives  and  competes  for  goods  and 
services,  aU  of  which  depend  on  the  earth 
for  their  sources.  The  demand  for  almost 
everything  has  been  accelerating  for  years, 
at  a  rate  which  must.  In  normal  or  pros- 
perous times,  exceed  the  supply. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  over-slmpllficatloo, 
I  know,  but  basically  it  is  as  true  as  today. 
So  In  some  measixre  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing upward  trends  In  material  and  other 
costs  during  aU  of  oiir  lives — and  during  all 
the  lives  of  our  forbears. 

But  our  abUity  to  create  purchasing  power 
has  Just  about  kept  pace.  ReaUy.  do  any  of 
you  know  anyone  who  isnt  better  off  ma- 
terlaUy  today  than  his  father  was — or  his 
grandfather,  for  that  matter?  Why  then  all 
the  panic?  Why  aU  the  excited  and  exciting 
forecasting  of  doom?  I'm  not  really  saying 
that  inflation  la  a  good  thing.  I'm  simply 
saying  that  it  Is.  has  been  and  always  wlU  be 
a  fact  of  life  to  all  peoples  of  the  world  who, 
as  they  move  upward  In  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing scale — WlU  demand  more  "things"  which 
In  turn  wUl  coet  more  in  terms  of  money — 
and  they  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  cre- 
ate that  money!  This  could  suggest  total 
chaos  and  given  solutions  devised  only  by 
political  "Leaders",  it  probably  would  mean 
chaos!  But  that  posslbUlty  discounts  the  In- 
genuity— the  energy — and  the  purpose  of  the 
American  people.  Otherwise,  why  would  our 
infiatlofiary  bugaboo  have  been  only  re- 
cently "hopped  upon"  as  a  bandwagon  by 
the  politicians  and  the  so-called  leaders  of 
our  country?  Indeed  it  has  been  rampant  for 
years  In  most  every  other  country  In  the 
world.  By  the  way,  even  today,  inflatio«i  In 
real  terms  in  countries  everywhere  Is  by  far 
greater' than  it  is  with  us.  The  difference  llee 
In  piirpoee.  Our  people,  no  matter  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  which  preaents  itself, 
when  politicians  need  an  issue  for  what- 
ever their  purpose — our  people  have  panicked 
only  foe  relatively  short  periods,  after  which 


they  have  shown  that  they  have  purpoae — 
that  they  know  what  that  purpose  is  and 
tiave  the  ability  to  achieve  It!  And  then  the 
emotional  panic  is  over. 

3.  Devaluation — Here  again,  why  the  panic? 
The  truth  is  that  our  doUar  lias  not  been 
deflated — but  has  been  adjusted  to  a  more 
realistic  "compartson  value"  with  the  other 
world  currencies!  And  I  say— It's  about  time, 
if  ooe  is  to  consider  the  terrible  beatings  we 
have  taken  In  the  world  markets  because  our 
dollar  was  supposed  to  be  worth  so  much 
more  than  the  other  currencies  of  the  world. 
I  say  supposed  to  be,  advisedly.  Monetary 
InstsbUity  is  also  politicaUy  inspired.  Nations 
attempt  to  maintain  sovereignty  although 
many  political  barriers  are  basically  super- 
fiuous  In  the  emerging  GIol>al  Society. 
Supra — National  currency  with  Supra — Na- 
tional credit  expansion  and  contraction  is 
needed  to  solve  the  monetary  crises  II  reaUy 
there  are  crises  of  such  proportions  as  to 
seriously  alter  the  world  financial  outlook. 
This  Supra — National  evolution  may  not 
take  place  soon — but  believe  me  It  wm  even- 
tuaUy — when  those  who  are  the  so-called 
world  monetary  authorities  finally  determine 
to  define  a  purpose — nonpoUtlcal — non- 
chauvinistic — 

NONSXLTISH    AND    NOMPaXJlTDtCIAL 

Now  that  I  have  settled  aU  of  the  world's 
problems  for  you,  perhaps  it  is  time  for  me 
to  talk  about  otir  own  particular  world — our 
ChromaUoy. 

Some  years  ago  in  one  of  our  seminars  I 
stressed  the  Importance  of  a  determlnati<xi 
on  the  part  of  our  corporation  to  avoid  the 
example  of  most  others  in  a  process  which  I 
defined  as  "Dehumanlzatlon."  I  pointed  out 
that  our  cc^poration  had  then  achieved  a 
business  volunte  In  the  year  previous  of  some 
•300,000,000,  and  that  It  was  moving  upward 
at  a  rapid  rate,  becoming  larger  In  terms 
not  only  of  volume  of  business  and  profit, 
but  also  larger  in  terms  of  people. 

We  had  at  that  time  about  13,000  em- 
ployees in  CtiromaUoy.  I  Indicate  the  bazarxls 
tliat  present  themaelvee  In  the  case  of  most 
companies  as  they  grow.  I  emphasized  that 
the  most  dangerous  one  of  aU  was  the  likeli- 
hood that  at  some  point  in  time  our  oocn- 
pany  would  get  to  be  so  tilg  that  it  would 
be  operated  not  by  the  Intensely  ambitious 
people  who  were  so  important  in  bringing  it 
to  that  sUte  but  by  people  who  would  have 
succeeded  the  original  entrepreneurs  and 
who  were  by  virtue  of  their  training  and  as 
a  by-product  of  a  developing  society,  Ukely 
to  be  what  I  defined  as  "Career  Men." 

I  also  noted  that  the  term  "Career  Men" 
itself  doesn't  necessarUy  imply  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  decent  human  beings  and  not 
worthy  of  the  re^>ect  of  society.  However,  if 
there  was  an  elenkent  of  critldsza,  it  was  that 
the  term  generaUy  is  used  In  connection 
with  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals 
who  have  an  atutude  toward  Ufe  In  which 
they  regard  the  Job  of  day-to-day  Uvlng  as 
not  really  a  means  to  an  end  but  as  an  end 
In  Itself.  In  this  context  they  were  a  group 
who  might  regard  our  people  and  each  other 
as  objects  other  than  as  subjects. 

These  words  could  be  defined  as  follows: 

Subject:  A  person  under  the  spiritual  or 
Inspirational  guidance,  care,  or  supervision 
of  a  religious  or  other  authority. 

Object:  Something  that  is  visible  or  tan- 
gible, which  may  be  moved,  changed,  used, 
or  disposed  of. 

Such  a  purpose  may  be  aU  right  as  far  as 
it  goes — but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  a  standard  of  Uvlng — but 
fails  to  establish  a  standard  of  Ufe! 

Involvement  at  a  deeper  level  is  a  must,  if 
one  Is  to  io(A  for  total  satisfaction  with  the 
result  of  a  Ufetlme  of  work.  One  of  the  most 
severe  criticisms  which  could  be  made  of  the 
last  century's  development  of  the  Industrial 
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age,  atul  its  rssultant  ao-caUed  "Proepertty" 
was  tb»  creation  of  material  wealth  at  the 
level  of  only  a  very  few  people — with  all 
thore  people  who  worked  to  make  such 
wealth  possible  being  InTolved  only  to  the 
extent  of  "doing  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay."  In  retroepect.  the  actual  "Day's  Pay" 
waa  wholly  Inadeqtiate  since  the  workers — 
The  Doers — consistently  wound  up  with 
notblng  to  show  for  the  work  of  a  lifetime, 
except  the  accomplishment  of  just  having 
"Uved!" 

This  was  the  basis  really  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Industrial  revolution — trade  un- 
ions— socialism — emd  finally  in  some  areas 
dictatorial  communism.  Many  Inequities  to- 
ward the  "producing"  classes,  the  "workers," 
were  Indeed  ezpoeed — and  thankfully,  by 
mld-20th  century  'vere  greatly  remedied. 
However,  one  less  visible  inequity  wasn't! 
That  was  the  Inequity  in  comparative  owner- 
ship in  the  enterprises  in  which  the  "work- 
ers" worked.  The  very  atmosphere  of  higher, 
fairer  "day's  pay"  brought  about  complacency 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great  major- 
ity, and  dependency  was  to  some  extent  dis- 
placed by  Independence.  They  lived  better — 
true — but  still  complained  of  their  lot  smd 
sUll  cried  tliat  the  "rich  get  richer"  but 
those  who  do  the  creating  dcn't!  In  spite 
of  the  major  upsurge  in  participation  In  the 
"good  things."  the  proportionate  values  In 
ownership  involvement  didn't  change  very 
much !  It  didn't  change  very  much  because  of 
one  Indisputable  fact — the  fact  that  while 
all  men  are  bom  equal — it  U  at  that  point 
that  God's  natural  vital  gift  to  man  stops. 
What  happens  after  that  is  pretty  much  up 
to  the  Man! 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  us?  All 
of  this  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  Inspire  a 
feeling  in  you  that  to  create  an  end — beyond 
that  of  the  day-to-day — to  help  Chromailoy 
always  to  be  In  the  bands  of  leaders  who  not 
only  work  and  think  and  strive  to  earn  the 
■Day's  Pay" — but  who  also  are  Involved  at 
the  ownership  level  In  our  company.  It's  not 
Juat  that  I  want  to  stand  here  and  sell  an  in- 
vestment to  you  but  it  Is  that  I  want  to 
define  a  purpose,  a  worthwhile  purpoee,  one 
wblcb  will  give  a  great  deal  more  meaning 
to  your  life's  doings — whUe  at  the  same  time 
will  make  certain  that  as  our  comp)any  goes 
on  into  the  future  It  will  be  led  by  men  who 
are  Involved — dedicated  to  the  same  Ideas— 
and  devoted  to  the  same  goals  which  moti- 
vated aU  of  those  who  came  before  them. 
and  which  motivated  them  to  participate — 
to  get  Involved  at  a  deeper  level  than  the 
day-to-day.  year-to-year  "Work-Por-Pay" 
philosophy  which  could  be  the  undoing  of 
our  whole  great  structure ! 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  had  a  visit  with  one  of 
our  leadtog  people.  He  was  a  leader  In  terms 
of  the  Importance  of  his  function  In  Chrom- 
ailoy. He  was  a  leader  In  terms  of  how  very 
well  he  was  doing  his  Job  and  in  terms  of  his 
earnings — but  he  dldnt  have  Involvement  at 
the  level  I  have  described.  I'm  happy  to  report 
that  now  he  does ! — Why? — because  of  all  the 
points  I  made  to  him  that  day — the  effective 
one  was  a  question.  It  went  something  like 
this — "If  you  owned  a  grocery  store — a  busi- 
ness of  your  own — how  much  would  you 
have  Invested  to  earn  a  profit  equal  to  your 
present  compensation?  (Example:  |«0,000  per 
year  means  an  investment  of  at  least 
•200.000  )  I  pointed  out  that  the  work  in 
that  case  would  be  at  least  as  dllBcult — the 
responsibility  much  greater — and  the  fun,  • 
hell  of  a  lot  less!  Besult,  a  new  Chromailoy 
stockholder,  who  for  years  to  come,  I  am 
sure  will,  from  each  year's  earnings,  first  buy 
another  piece  of  the  results  of  that  year's 
work — and  then  decide  on  that  new,  bigger 
borne— that  Mcond,  third  or  fourth  auto- 
mobile—or  that  whatever — which  had  been 
his  so^!  reward  for  only  superficial  participa- 


tion— superficial  tnyolvement — and  his  for- 
mula for  living  as  an  end  in  itself! 

Emerson  also  wrote,  "A  man  Is  relieved 
and  gay  when  he  has  put  all  of  bis  heart 
into  his  work  and  done  his  best;  but  what 
he  has  said  or  done  otherwise  shall  give  him 
no  peace.  It  Is  a  deliverance  which  does  n*t 
deliver.  In  the  attempt,  his  genius  deserts 
him;  no  muse  befriends;  no  invention,  no 
hope." 

But  now — back  to — "A  Time  To  Consider!" 
I  left  out  purposely  a  most  important  con- 
sideration— the  perennial  question —  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?"  I'm  going  to  do  an  un- 
forgivable thing  now — rna  going  to  reckd  for 
you  an  excerpt  from  my  seminar  speech  of 
1967.  Here  It  is  .  .  . 

"Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?  I  can  no 
more  tell  you  that  with  certainty  than  I 
could  predict  any  other  traction  of  the  fu- 
ture with  certainty.  But  I  can  say  with  hope- 
fulness and  conviction,  that  we  are  very 
likely  to  continue  our  upward  climb  toward 
becoming  one  of  the  world's  greatest  corpora- 
tions— that  Is,  if  we  are  ever-watchful  to  re- 
tam  our  orientation  to  the  human  idea — our 
awareness  of  Its  power — for  good  or  bad — 
and  to  continue  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  each  other — to  respect  each  other  more 
and  more — and  to  like  each  other  niore  as 
each  yeair  passes. 

And  now,  another  seminar  Is  over,  another 
year  has  opened  Its  doors  to  us. 

Anne  Johnson  Flint  In  1875  gave  me  a 
closing  thought  to  give  to  you. 

Ood  gives  to  you  another  year. 

A  year  of  hours  and  days; 

And  as  you  wait  Its  unknown  tasks. 

And  face  Its  unknown  ways, 

Ia}  !  Every  hour  some  treasure  holds 

And  every  day  New  Joy  \inf  olds. 

A  fragment  of  eternity 

In  which  to  gain  and  give; 

So  many  days  and  weeks  and  months 

To  love  and  laugh  and  live. 

What  shall  those  minted  minutes  buy? 

How   will    you    spend    them    as    they    fly? 

They  come  all  wrapped  In  sliver  moms 

That  shade  to  golden  noons. 

Tied    round    with    strings    of   jeweled    stars, 

or  sealed  with  mellow  moons; 
If  one  brings  cloudy  skies  and  rain, 
A  rainbow  follows  in  Its  train. 
So  all  that  comes  of  seeming  HI, 
And  all  that  you  deem  good. 
Are  but  God's  precious  thoughts  of  love 
When  rightly  understood. 
Another  year.  All  fresh  and  new — 
This  Is  bis  lovely  gift  to  you ! 

Thank  you.  my  dear  friends,  for  all  you 
have  done  to  make  It  possible  for  me  to  stand 
here  with  you  today ! 


FEDERAL  SERVICE  LABOR  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1973 

<Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  have  Introduced  the  bill,  H.R.  10700, 
the  Federal  Service  Labor-Management 
Act  of  1973.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Dui.sKi  > ,  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Is  a  conponaor  of  my  bUl. 

For  37  years  millions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have  not  had  the  basic  protec- 
tions, rights,  and  benefits  that  private 
employees  have  enjoyed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wagner  Act. 

My  bill  will  provide  collective  bargain- 


ing rights  for  Federal  employees  which 
now  are  granted  only  in  part  by  Execu- 
tive order.  It  will  allow  Federal  employees 
to  join  American  workers  in  the  private 
sector  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights 
and  benefits. 

The  legislation  will  apply  to  Federal 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  excluding  only  employees  in 
certain  law  enforcement  and  security 
agencies. 

The  measure  will  establish  a  three- 
member  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity which  will  have  full  authority  to 
Interpret,  apply,  and  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act.  Under  the  legis- 
lation, each  department,  agency,  bureau 
or  other  unit  will  be  obligated  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  employee's  duly  elected 
imion  representatives  over  matters  in- 
volving persormel  policies  and  practices 
and  working  conditions,  excluding  only 
those  categories  specifically  excepted  by 
existing  or  future  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  complex 
piece  of  legislation.  I  have  attached  to 
the  end  of  my  statement  a  summary  and 
sectional  analysis  of  the  bill  in  order  that 
all  interested  parties  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  imderstand  what  it  provides. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  will  schedule  hearings  on 
this  subject  when  the  employee  organiza- 
tions and  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  my  proposal  and  prepare 
their  recommendations. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  I  realize  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  my  proposal  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
both  the  labor  organization  representa- 
tives and  the  administration.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  vehicle  for  a  thorough 
review  by  my  subcommittee  of  the  labor 
management  relations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  We  welcome 
recommendations  and  comments  from 
all  interested  parties  and  they  will  be 
given  thorough  consideration  and  review 
by  my  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  material  follows : 

So  M  MAST   OP  Bnx 

PTTBPOSX 

To  provide  a  statutory  base  for  labor-man- 
agement relations  affecting  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
To  maintain  and  Improve  the  rights  and 
benefits  now  enjoyed  by  Federal  employees 
and  labor  organizations. 

EXPLANATION 

Congressional  findings — sec.  7101 
States  that  Federal  employees  through 
labor  organizations  shall  participate  \n  the 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  person- 
nel policies  and  practices  and  matters  affect- 
ing working  conditions  and  that  collective 
bargaining  rights  shall  be  enjoyed  by  labor 
organizations. 

Definitions — see.  7108(a) 
Employee —Applies  to  individuals  In  an 
Executive  Agency  and  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrumentalities  Does  not  Include  Foreign 
Service,  aliens  overseas,  employees  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  a  member  of  the  tuilformed 
services. 

Agency. — Applies  to  Executive  Agencies  ex- 
cept FBI,  CIA,  NBA,  OAO,  and  TV  A. 
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tMboT  organization —K  lawful  organization 
which  deals  with  an  agency  concerning  griev- 
ances and  personnel  poUcies  and  practices 
which  affect  working  conditions.  Bxcludee  an 
organization  which  assists  or  participates  in 
a  strike. 

GHevance. — Encompasses  a  complaint  by 
an  employee,  labor  tM^anlzatlon  or  agency 
concerning  personnel  poUcles  and  practices 
and  matters  affecting  working  conditions  or 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  an  agree- 
ment. 

Application — sees    7103(b)   and  7117(c) 

F'rovldes  that  employees  have  the  right  to 
form,  join,  and  assist  any  labor  organization 
and  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the 
labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  any 
such  acUvlty,  but  excepU  supervisors  and 
management  officials. 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority — sees. 
7104   and   7105 

EsUbUshes  a  three-person  Federal  Labor 
ReUUons  Authority  which  shall  have  the 
authority  to  admlnUter  the  Federal  Service 
Labor  Management  Act  of  1973. 

Exclusive  recognition — sec.  7106 

Provides  that  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting 30  percent  of  the  employees  In  an 
appropriate  unit  may  request  recognition.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  elections  by  secret 
baUot  to  determine  the  majority  represenu- 
tlve  of  employees  in  dUputed  or  unclear 
situations,  the  bUl  authorizes  the  cerUflca- 
Uon  of  a  labor  organization  without  an  elec- 
Uon  when  it  represents  a  majority  of  the 
employees  In  an  appropriate  unit.  Provides 
criteria  for  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
prUte  unit  which  may  be  on  an  agency 
plant,  installation  or  other  basis.  A  unit  may 
not  include  management  ofBclals  or  super- 
visors, a  confidential  employee,  an  employee 
engaged  In  personnel  work,  a  guard  together 
with  other  employees,  both  professional  and 
nonprofessional  employees,  or  an  employee 
engaged  in  admimstering  the  labor-manage- 
ment law  together  with  other  employees. 
Permits  an  agency  and  labor  organization  to 
combine  recognized  units  In  an  agency  sub- 
ject to  authority  criteria.  National  consuiu- 
Uon  rights  may  be  accorded  a  labor  organlza- 
Uon  that  has  been  granted  exclusive  recogni- 
tion below  the  agency  level. 

Collective  bargaining   agreements — sec.   7107 

CoUectlve  bargaining  shall  encompass  per- 
sonnel poUcles  and  practices  and  matters  af- 
fecting working  conditions  subject  to— 

Existing  and  future  laws; 

ExisUng  or  future  policies  and  regulaUons 
Issued  by  an  agency:  and 

The  terms  of  a  controlling  agreement  at  a 
higher  agency  level. 

Negouatlons  may  not  include  such  mat- 
ters as  the  mission,  budget,  or  organlzauon 
of  an  agency;  the  number,  types,  or  grades 
of  positions  or  of  emploj-ees  assigned  to  an 
organlzaUonal  unit  or  tour  of  duty;  or  such 
other  matters  generaUy  spoken  of  as  manage- 
ment rlghu 

Negotiation  is  required  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ince  by  an  agency  of  policies  and  regulaUons 
involving  matters  which  properly  are  for 
negotiation.  •-    t^  j 

In  the  case  of  policies  and  regulations  to 
be  Issued  by  the  CIvU  Service  Commission  or 
any  other  agency  relating  to  employees  of 
more  than  one  agency,  a  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  shaU  be  established  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  to  meet  and  confer 
with  the  labor  organizations  on  the  proposals 
and  to  approve  the  proposal  or  a  modification 
thereof  or  to  reject  the  proposal 

The  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  is 
authorized  to  settle  any  disputes  as  to 
whether  any  particular  proposal  is  contrary 
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to  law  or  a  pDllcy  or  regulation  of  appro- 
priate authority. 

Allotments — sec.  7108 
When  a  negotiated  agreemen.  so  provides, 
dues  may  be  deducted  from  an  employee's 
pay.  Allotments  shall  be  made  at  no  cost  to 
labor  organizations. 

Prohibits  an  agreement  from  requiring  an 
employee  to  become  or  to  remain  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization  or  to  pay  money  to 
the  organization  except  under  a  voliuitary  au- 
thorization. 

Unfair  labor  practices — sees.  7109  and  7110 
Sets  forth  and  prohibits  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices by  an  agency  or  a  labor  organization. 
Places  the  power  In  the  Authority  to  prevent 
unfair  labor  practices  and  enforce  Its  deci- 
sions Including  reinstatement  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay. 

Issues  which  can  be  raised  under  an  ap- 
peals procedure  may  not  be  raised  as  an  un- 
fair labor  practice,  and  Issues  which  can  be 
raised  under  the  grievance  procedures  may 
be  raised  under  either  a  grievance  procedure 
or  an  unfair  laoor  practice,  but  not  under 
both. 

Negotiation  Impasses — sec.  7Hi 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  CkMicUlation 
Service  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to 
resoUe  negotiation  Impasses.  When  aU  vol- 
untary arrangements  laU  to  resolve  the  Im- 
passe, assUtance  may  be  requested  from  the 
Authority  which  shall  appoint  a  panel  com- 
prised of  individuals  knowledgeable  in  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in 
labor-management  relations.  The  panel 
would  be  authorized  to  take  whatever  action 
It  thought  appropriate,  mcludlng  arbitration. 
Settlement  of  grlevanoee — sec.  7iia 

Each  negotiated  agreement  must  include 
a  grievance  procedure  which  shaU  be  the  ex- 
clusive procedure  avaUable  to  unit  employees 
shall  be  fair  and  simple,  and  provide  for  the 
right  to  represenutlon  of  an  employee  by 
the  labor  organization  or  the  right  to  repre- 
sent himself.  The  process  may  Include  arbi- 
tration and  the  right  to  file  exceptions  to  an 
arbitral  decUlon  with  the  Authority.  In  the 
absence  of  exceptions,  the  decision  is  final 
and  binding  and  may  Include  back  pay. 
Official  time — Sec.  7113 

For  all  matters  related  to  the  negotutlon 
of  an  agreement.  Including  Impasse  proce- 
dures before  a  panel  of  the  Authority  agency 
employees  representing  the  labor  organiza- 
tion are  authorized  official  time.  This  sole 
limitation  being  that  the  number  of  labor 
organization  repreeenUUves  in  an  ofllclal 
time  status  may  not  exceed  the  number  of 
people  representing  the  agency.  Internal 
union  business  and  appearances  before  the 
Authority  on  behalf  of  a  labor  OTganizatlon 
would  be  nonduty  time 

Standards  of  conduct — Sec.  7116 

Subjects  the  labor  organization  to  provi- 
sions slmUar  to  the  Landrum-Qrlflln  report- 
ing requlremenU. 

General— Sees.  7114,  7116,  and  7117 
The  bUl  requires  pubUcatlon  and  araU- 
abUlty  of  proceedings  and  decisions  under 
Its  scope;  authorizes  funding;  provides  for 
the  issuanoe  of  rules  and  regulations  to  im- 
plement its  provisions;  and  provides  a 
"Krand father"  clause  continuing  past  recog- 
nitions and  agreements  and  a  transition 
process. 

Analysis   of  tkx   LcctsLArTYs   Pkoposal   Bt 

SrcTioNs 
The  section  designations  In  the  first  part 
of   the   analysis   are    the   section   references 
of   title  6,  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
or  added,  by  section  a  of  the  bill. 


Congressional  findings — sec.  7101 
Congress  finds  that  participation  of  execu- 
tive branch  employees  through  labor  organi- 
zations In  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  personnel  policies  and  practices  and 
matters  affecting  working  conditions  is  In  the 
public  Inter&it  and  that  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  which  are  consistent  with  the  pub- 
Uc  service  shaU  be  enjoyed  by  labor  organi- 
zations. 

Right  to  petition  Congress — sec.  7102 
Restates  existing  law  that  right  of  Federa: 
employees    to    petitlo.i    Cangress    or    furnlsfi 
Information  to  Congress  may  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  or  denied. 

Definitions  and  application — sec.  7103 

Defines  various  terms  for  purposes  of  the 
new  subchapter  governing  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

"Employee  "  is  defined  as  meaning  an  In- 
dividual employed  in  an  Executive  Agency,  a 
nonappropriated  fund  Instrimientallty,  or 
the  Veterans"  Canteen  Service.  Act  does  not 
apply  to  employees  In  the  Foreign  Service, 
no.icjtlzens  of  United  Stales  employed  over- 
seas, employees  stationed  In  Canal  Zone,  or 
members  of  uniformed  services. 

"Agency"'  is  defined  as  meaning  an  Excu- 
Uve  Agency  and  a  military  department  but 
does  not  include  the  FBI,  CIA,  NSA.  QAO 
or  TVA. 

The  term  "labcM'  organization"  means  a 
lawful  organization  composed  of  employees 
of  an  agency  but  does  not  include  ( 1 )  purely 
social  or  fraternal  organizations;  (2)  orga- 
nizations which  assist  or  participate  In  a 
strike  against  the  Government;  (3)  organiza- 
tions which  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government;  or  (4)  organizations  sponsored 
or  assisted  by  an  agency. 

The  term  "grievance"  means  any  com- 
plaint by  an  employee  or  labor  organlzaUon 
concerning  personnel  policies  and  pracUces 
and  matters  affecting  working  conditions  or 
any  complaint  concerning  the  InterpretaUon 
or  application  of  a  coUectlve-bargalning 
agreement  but  does  not  Include  any  com- 
plaint Including  matters  subject  to  appeals 
procedures  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
This  section  further  provides  that  em- 
ployees have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  any  labor  organization  and 
act  for  the  organization  as  a  representative 
but  specifically  limits  the  rights  of  super- 
visors or  management  officials. 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority— sec.  7104 

Establishes  the  federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  two 
other  members  who  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Authority  shall  report  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Powers   and   duties    of    the   Authority sec 

7105 
The  Authority  shall  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  act  and  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  and  such  other  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  perform  its  dutlea  under  the 
act. 

Exclusive  recognition  of  labor  organisa- 
tions— sec.  7106 
Provides  that  exclusive  recognition  shai: 
be  granted  to  a  labor  organlBaUon  selected 
by  a  majority  of  employees  in  an  appropriate 
unit  who  parUcipate  In  the  election.  Exclu- 
sive reoognltlon  shall  not  be  granted  to  a  la- 
bor organization  as  the  repreeenuUve  of  (11 
employees  \n  a  unit  of  guards  if  the  labor 
organization  admits  to  membership  employ- 
ees other  than  guards  or  (2)  employves  en- 
gaged in  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
act  if  the  organisation  represents  other  em- 
ployees under  tjils  act. 

A   petition   for  exclusive  recognition   may 
be  filed  with  tb«  Authority  wbeiier«r  30  per- 
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cent  of  the  employees  In  »  unit  wlab  to  be 
repreaented  for  collective  bargtanlng  pur- 
poses or  allege  tb*t  tbe  exclusive  represen- 
tstlve  no  longer  represents  tbe  majority  of 
employees  In  tbe  unit. 

Tbe  Autborlty  &b»U  Investigate  sucb  pe- 
titions, bold  bearings,  and.  if  a  question  of 
representation  exists,  conduct  elections  by 
secret  ballot. 

A  lAbor  organization  whlcb  ( 1 )  bas  been 
designated  by  10  percentum  of  tbe  employ- 
ees, (2)  bas  submitted  a  copy  of  a  current 
or  recently  expired  agreement,  or  (3)  U  tbe 
exclusive  representative,  may  Intervene  with 
reepect  to  a  petition  and  be  placed  on  tbe 
baUot. 

In  lieu  of  an  election  tbe  Autborlty  may 
certify  a  labor  organisation  Lf  it  determines 
that  a  free  election  cannot  be  held  because 
of  an  agency's  unfair  labor  practice  or  If  It  Is 
satisfied  tbat  tbe  labor  organisation  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  employees  In  a  unit  and 
no  otber  organization  bas  fUed  a  petition 
for  recognition. 

Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  7106 
set  forth  the  criteria  for  the  establishment  of 
an  appropriate  unit. 

A  unit  may  be  established  on  an  agency, 
plant.  Installation,  functional,  or  other  oasis 
which  win  ensure  a  community  of  interest 
among  tbe  employees,  promote  effective 
labor-management  dealings,  and  permit  ef- 
ficient agency  operations. 

An   appropriate   unit   may   not   Inclixle — 

(1)  amy  management  official  or  supervisor; 

(2)  a  confidential  employee:  (3)  an  employee 
engaged  in  personnel  work  other  than  clerical 
work;  (4)  a  guard  together  with  otber  em- 
ployees; (5)  an  employee  engaged  In  admin- 
istering the  provisions  of  this  act  together 
with  other  employees:  or  (6)  both  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  employees,  unless 
tbe  professionals  vote  for  Inclusion  In  tbe 
unit. 

The  grant  of  exclusive  recognition  does  not 
preclude  any  employee,  regardless  of  his 
membership  or  nonmembersblp  In  a  labor 
organization,  from  filing  a  grievance. 

Subsection  (m)  of  section  7106  provides 
tbat  national  consultation  rights  shall  be 
granted  to  a  labor  orgarUzatlon  tbat  has  l>een 
granted  exclusive  recognition  below  the 
agency  level  as  the  representative  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  employees  of  the  agency. 
The  labor  organization  shall  be  Informed  of 
proposed  changes  in  agency  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
tumlsb  views  and  initiate  prop>oaals  which 
tiiall  be  considered  by  the  agency  before  final 
action  is  taken. 

Rights  and  duties  of  labor  organizations  and 
agencies — sec.  7107 

Provides  that  a  labor  organization  with 
exclusive  recognition  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resent and  bargain  collectively  for  employees 
In  the  iuilt. 

Agencies  and  labor  organizations  are  re- 
quired to  meet  and  negotiate  in  good  faith 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  agreement. 
All  such  negotiations  shall  encompass  per- 
sonnel policies  and  practices  and  matters 
affecting  working  conditions. 

All  matters  relating  to  collective  bargain- 
ing are  subject  to  (1)  existing  or  future 
Uws;  (2)  existing  or  future  policies  and 
regulations  Issued  by  an  agency:  and  (3) 
controlling  agreements  at  a  higher  agency 
level. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  policy  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Civil  Servlc*  Commission  or 
any  other  agency  reUtlng  to  employees  of 
more  than  one  agency,  labor  orgahLsa&ons 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  furnish  their 
views  and  meet  and  confer  in  good  faith. 
For  this  purpose  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  eatabllab  a  Pederal 
lAbor  Relations  Board  consisting  of  (1)  a 
Chairman,  designated  by  tbe  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;   (2)  five  man- 


agement oAclals  designated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commlaaton;  and  (3) 
five  labor  organization  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Oommlssion. 

The  Board  shall  meet  on  proposed  policies 
and  regulations  having  application  to  more 
than  one  agency  and  may,  by  majority  vote, 
adopt,  modify,  or  reject  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  any  four  members  of  tbe 
Board  may  piropose  a  modification  or  addi- 
tion to  an  existing  or  proposed  policy  or 
regulation  of  tke  Civil  Service  CommlaBlon 
or  other  agency. 

Under  section  7107.  when  exclusive  recog- 
nition is  not  held  by  any  labor  organization, 
agency  beads  are  required  to  meet  and  confer 
with  qualified  labor  organizations  holding 
national  consultation  rights  before  Issuing 
a  policy  or  regulation  relating  only  to  em- 
ployees of  that  particular  agency. 

SubaecUon  (b)  of  section  7107  sets  forth 
a  listing  of  those  matters  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  list  Includes  (1)  the  mission,  budget,  or 
organization  of  an  agency;  (2)  the  number 
of  employees;  (3)  tbe  numbers,  types,  or 
grades  of  positions  or  of  employees:  or  (4) 
the  right  of  management  officials  to  direct, 
hire,  promote,  transfer,  assign,  suspend,  de- 
mote or  discharge  employees,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  methods  and  personnel  by  which 
agency  operations  are  to  be  conducted. 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  7107  establishes 
procedures  for  tbe  settlement  of  disputes 
as  to  whether  a  prop>oeal  it  not  negotiable 
as  being  contrary  to  law,  regulations,  or  a 
controlling  agreement.  Under  these  proce- 
dures a  labor  organization  may  appeal  to  the 
Authority  when  it  disagrees  with  the  deter- 
mination by  the  agency  head  or  when  It  be- 
lieves that  a  policy  or  regulation,  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  agency  head,  violates  the  law 
or  controlling  regxilatlons. 

Allotments  to  representatives — sec.  7108 

Provides  that  agencies  shall  withhold  dues 
of  an  exclusively  recognized  labor  organiza- 
tion from  the  wages  of  an  employee  when, 
pursuant  to  a  negotiated  agreement,  the  em- 
ployee voluntarily  requests  such  dues  with- 
holding. Dues  withholding  shall  l>e  effected 
without  cost  to  tbe  labor  organization  or 
employee. 

Any  agreement  negotiated  shall  not  require 
an  employee  to  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization,  or  pay  money  to  the 
organization,  except  pursuant  to  a  voluntary 
authorization  for  dues  withholding. 

Unfair  labor  pracUcea — mc.  7109 

Sets  forth  those  actions  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  which  are  deemed  to  be 
unfair  labor  practices.  Neither  an  agency  nor 
a  labor  organization  may  interfere  with,  re- 
strain, or  coerce  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  provided  under  this  act.  Neither 
may  refuse  to  consult,  confer,  or  negotiate  In 
good  faith  or  fall  to  cooperate  In  impasse 
procedures  and  decisions. 

An  agency  may  not  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  in  any  labor  organization. 

A  labor  organization  may  not  engage  in  a 
strike,  work  stoppage,  or  slowdown,  or  picket 
an  agency  in  a  labor-management  dispute. 

Issues  which  properly  can  be  raised  under 
an  appeals  procedure  presciibed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  law  may  not  be  raised  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

Prevention  of  unfair  labor  practices — 
sec.  7110 

Provides  that  tbe  Authority  Is  empowered 
to  prevent  unfair  labor  practices  by  agencies 
or  labor  organizations. 

The  Autborlty  shall  conduct  bearings  on 
the  charges  and  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
agency  or  labor  organization  to  cease  and 
deslM  from  the  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
Authority  may  order  reinstatement  of  em- 
ployees, with  or  without  back  pay.  as  appro- 
priate. 


Negotiation  Impasaee — eec.  7111 
Tbe  Pederal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  is  autborlaed  to  provide  services  and 
assistance  to  resolve  negotiation  impasaee. 
When  all  voluntary  arrangements  fail  to  re- 
solve a  negotiation  tm passes,  either  party  may 
request  assistance  from  tbe  Pederal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  which  is  required  to  ea- 
taUlah  an  Impartial  three-party  panel  to  con- 
sider the  Impaasee.  The  panel  la  required  to 
investigate  tbe  Impaoae  and  assist  tbe  parties 
in  arriving  at  a  settlement  through  whatever 
method  and  procedures  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Including  arbitration  or  third  party 
fact  finding  when  authorized  by  tbe  panel. 
The  action  of  the  panel  on  any  impasse  re- 
ferred to  it  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
fxirther  review. 

Settlement  of  grievances — sec.  7113 

An  agreement  entered  into  by  an  agency 
and  a  labor  organization  having  exclusive 
recognition  is  required  to  have  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  grievances,  including 
questions  of  arbltrablllty.  Such  negotiated 
procedure  Is  the  exclusive  grievance  proced- 
ure available  to  employees  of  the  bargaining 
unit.  The  procedures  are  required  to  have 
provisions  that  assure  a  lalx>r  organization 
the  right  to  present  and  process  grievances 
on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  an  em- 
ployee In  the  unit,  and  to  assure  an  employee 
the  right  to  repreaentation  or  to  preaent  a 
grievance  on  his  own  behalf,  m  which  case  the 
labor  organization  la  authorized  to  be  preaent 
when  the  grievance  is  adjusted.  The  proced- 
ure also  must  provide  a  process  for  arbitra- 
tion to  be  invoked  by  either  party  and  for  the 
selection  of  arbitrators  frtxn  a  list  propoaed 
by  the  Pederal  Mediation  and  ConclUatlon 
Service.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  ts  final 
and  binding  if  no  exception  is  filed  with  the 
Authority. 

Sither  party  may  file  an  exception  to  an 
arbitrator's  award  with  the  Pederal  LatMr 
Relations  Authority  which  may  take  such  ac- 
tion and  make  such  recommendations  on  tbe 
award  as  it  considers  consistent  if  it  finds 
that  the  award  is  deficient  because  It  is  con- 
trary to  law  or  regulation;  It  was  procured 
by  corruption,  fraud,  or  misconduct;  or  par- 
tiality of  the  arbitrator;  the  arbitrator  ex- 
ceeded bis  powers,  or  of  any  other  reason  as 
may  t)e  determined  by  the  Authority. 

The  agency  is  required  to  take  the  actions 
specified  by  the  final  decision  to  make  the 
employee  whole  in  the  clrc\imstance8.  Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  back  pay. 

Official  time — sec.  7113 
Kmpioyees  are  authorized  to  be  on  official 
time  when  negotiating  an  agreement  during 
reguiar  working  hours,  including  the  time 
spent  in  attendance  at  impasse  settlement 
proceedings.  The  number  of  employees  on 
such  official  time  may  not  exceed  the  n\im- 
ber  of  Individuals  representing  the  agency. 
Time  spent  by  employees  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion on  matters  relating  to  the  Internal  busi- 
ness of  the  organization,  such  as  the  solici- 
tation of  membership,  election  of  labor  or- 
ganization officials,  and  collection  of  dues, 
shall  be  performed  during  the  nonduty  hours 
of  the  employees  concerned. 

Compilation   and   publication   of  data — aec. 
7114 

The  Pederal  Labor  Relations  Authority  Is 
required  to  maintain  a  file  of  its  proceedings 
and  to  publish  Its  decisions  and  the  actions 
taken  by  a  negotiation  impasse  panel  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  required  to  mam- 
tain  copies  of  all  agreements  and  to  publish 
the  full  text  of  all  arbitration  decisions 
Standards  of  conduct  for  labor  organiza- 
tions— sec.  7116 

Each  labor  organization  is  required  to 
adopt  provisions  providing  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  democratic  procedures  and  prac- 
tices and  the  prohibition  of  business  or  fi- 
nancial Interest  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
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agent*  of  the  organization  which  conflict  with 
tbelr  duty  to  the  organization  and  its  mem- 
bers. The  organization  is  also  required  to 
maintain  fiscal  integrity  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs,  including  accounting  and  fiscal 
controls  and  regular  financial  reports  or 
summaries  to  the  members.  The  provisions 
of  tbe  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosures  Act  of  1050  (29  U.S  Code,  Ch. 
1 1 )  are  made  applicable  to  Pederal  employee 
labor  organizations. 

Pundlng — sec.  7116 

The  necessary  appropriations  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  carry  out  the  functions 
and  purposes  of  the  law. 

Miscellaneous — sec.  7117 

The  Pederal  Lalwr  Relations  Authority  and 
the  Pederal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice are  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  act  as  they  apply  to  each  of 
such  agencies. 

The  head  of  each  agency  is  required  to 
issue  the  necessary  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  to  assure  that 
no  Improper  interference,  restraint,  coercion, 
or  discrimination  is  practiced  to  encourage 
or  discourage  membership  of  an  employee  m 
a  labor  organization. 


Grandfather  provisions  are  included  to  per- 
mit the  renewal  or  continuation  of  an  ex- 
clusive recognition,  certification  of  a  repre- 
sentative, or  a  lawful  agreement  entered  into 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  act  or  the  re- 
newal, continuation,  or  Initial  according  of 
recognition  for  units  of  management  officials 
or  supervisors  representee  by  labor  organiza- 
tions which  traditionally  represent  manage- 
ment officials  or  supervisors  in  private  indus- 
try and  which  bold  exclusive  recognition  on 
the  effective  date  of  tbe  law. 

Provisions  are  Included  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  ai'  employee  to  form,  Join,  and  assist 
a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  any 
such  activity. 

Section  3  of  the  bill 
This  section  moves  a  provision  of  existing 
law  from  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  right 
of  postal  employees  to  Join  an  organization 
of  postal  employees.  No  change  in  existing 
law  is  proposed  by  this  provision. 

Section  4  of  the  bill 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Pederal  Labor  Relations  Authority  to  be 
in  Level  III  of  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
and  for  the  members  of  the  Authority  to  be  In 
Level  rv. 


Section  S  of  the  bill— savings  clause 
The  provisions  of  this  section  have  the  ef- 
fect of  continuing  aU  policies,  regulations, 
and  procedures  reUting  to  labor  management 
for  Pederal  employees  established  by  Execu- 
tive orders,  untu  revised  at  revoked  by  the 
President  or  unleas  superseded  by  ipeclflc 
provuiona  of  thU  act  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  act. 


VOTING  RECORD  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
BILL     FRENZEL     93d     CONGRESS 
ROLLCALLS    1   THROUOH  478 
(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  a  number  of  constituents  who 
have  asked  for  copies  of  my  voting 
record,  that  record  for  the  93d  Congress 
through  September  25  is  included  here. 
My  voting  record  shows  438  rollcalls 
or  quorum  calls  of  479  total,  an  attend- 
ence  figure  of  91.4  percent. 
The  voting  record  follows: 


Rolkill      DM* 


Description 


Membef's 
Responst 


1  Jin      3.1973    Call  of  the  House PrtsenL 

\ *> Election  o(  the  Spesktf ".'__     Ford 

3 <to H   Res  6  (on  passjjo) Hn 

4  Jan.   15,1973    Gail  of  the  House  Pr«ML 

5  Jan.   25.1973  do ii« 

6  Jan.  29. 1973  do....       oa 

7  Jan.  31.1973    ..do  '"■""""""""" Do 

I «l0 H.  Res.  172  (on  agreement  to). "" |«ay 

J *> H.  Res  l76(on  airecment  to) Nay 

•0  do H  Res   132(on  atreementto)        .  ...  Yea 

11  Feb      5.1973    H.  Res  123  (on  agreement  to)     Yaa' 

12  Feb     6.1973    Call  of  the  House  Prasaiit 

13  Fab.    7,1973  do       ^ 

1} ^ H.  Res  188  (on  atrtament  ta). I."'"'  Nay 

15 *) H  R.  2107  (on  amondinent  to) Yea 

16 do do "    Yea' 

1' i»o_ MR  2107  (on  passage) '  "      'Nay 

IS  Feb.  20,1973    CaH  of  the  House  PrnanL 

19 do HR  3694(onpajsaiey.i;iII";"'I Yea 

20  Feb    21.1973    Hi  Res  345  (orTpassan)    .  Yaa 

21  Feb    22.  1973    HR   1975  (on  amendment  to) '"      Not  votine. 

22  Feb.  23,1973    HR  1975  (on  passage)  no.  TO.ng. 

23  Fab.  27. 1973    Call  of  the  House       ProsW. 

24 do HR  3577  (on  passage) Yea 

25  Feb.  28, 1973    Call  of  the  House  .. I...!!""  PresanL 

26 *> H.  Res  256  (on  agreement  to). I..." Nay 

2/ do .  H.  Res   18  (on  agreement  to) Nay° 

28 do.   ..         H   Res   257  (on  agreement  to) „ Nav 

29  Mar.     1.1973    Call  ol  the  House PrwaoL 

30  ....do HR  3298 (on  passtga) '.'.'.'"  Hay 

31  Mar.    5,1973    Call  of  the  Housed...  .        .  Pn^ 

32  do H  R  4278  (on  amandrnwit  to) Yoa. 

33  ....do H.J  Res  »3  (on  afrasfflent  to) Da 

34  Mar.    6.1973    CaM  of  the  House. PrasMt 

35  Mar.    7,1973    ...do H ^oi: 

36  do H.  Res  272  (on  amendment  to"). '...'"."  Nay 

37  do H  Res  259  (on  amendment  to). . Yea 

38  do H.  Res  259  (on  passaga) Do 

39  Mar.    8,1973    Call  of  the  House '..'".'.'.  Ateont 

40  do do Pr«s«nt 

41  do H.R.  17  (on  amendment  to) ""'  Nay 

42  do HR.  17  (on  passage)  Y«. 

43  Mar.  13,1973    Call  of  the  House    Prosant 

44  do HR.  4318  (on  amendmonO Nay 

45  ....do HR.  71  (on  passage) '  ■"  Yaa 

46  Mar   14,1973    Call  of  tf)e  House.  '..'.'."'.  Pro^L 

47  do do Do. 

48  do S.  583  (on  passage) ". Yea 

49  Mar.  15. 1973    Call  of  the  House PrasaoL 

50  ....do HR  2246 (on  passaga) "" Nay 

51  Mar  20,1973    Call  ol  the  House. Absint 

52  Mar    20.  1973    H  Res  285  (on  passage) "'.".'"  Not  yoting 

53  Mar    21,  1973    Call  o(  tf)e  HousT.      ...  .  " Abae\^ 

54  do H  R  5446  (on  passaga) Yea 

55  Mar  22.1973    Call  oi  the  House  .  Presant 

56 do H  Res  308  (on  passaio) I.. Nay 

57 do HR  5445  (on  passage) 'Yaa 

58  Mir   27,1973    Call  of  tbe  House  PruaM 

59  Mar   28,1973  .   .     do Dt 

60  Mar   29,1973 do    '..'.."."". Da 

61  do HR  5293  (motion 'to  recommit)....  J,".'.'.'.".".".'.'.".'.".*-'"  Nay 

62 do HR  5293  (on  passage) Yaa 

63  Apr     2.1973    H  R  3153  (on  amendmant  to) Yoa 

64 do H.  Res.  330  (on  passaM)     ....  "'  Yea 

65  Apr     3.1973    Call  of  the  House.. T^ Present 

66 do do Da 

67 do 4e oa 

68 do do  .  """        ite 

69  Apr.  4,1973.  .::So."::.... ::::::::::: g. 

70 do HR.  3577far»t  oconf.  rapt) ""'.'.  Yaa. 
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71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
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99 

100 

101 
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106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

lis 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


ApV: 

Apr 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr      5, 1973 

do 

Apr.     9, 1973 

do 

do 

Apr.  10,1973 

do 

do 

Apr.  11,1973 

do 

12, 1973 
16, 1973 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr    17,1973 

do 

do 

Apr.  11,1973 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr    19,1973 

do 

do 

Apr.  30,1973 

do 

do 

May    1,1973 

do 

do. 

May    2. 

do. 

May    3, 

do. 

do. 

May     7, 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

May    8.1973 

...do 

May    9. 1973 

do 

do. 

-...do 

May  10,1973 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


H.  Rts.  337  (on  passaea) m„ 

Call  of  the  House I"":::".  PrLnL 

....do Q- 

H  R  5683  (on  amendmant  to)" Yaa 

HR  5683  (on  passage) Yaa! 

CaH  of  the  House      ...  PraaaM. 

H  Res  340  (on  agreamaitt  to)' N«»^ 

CaH  of  the  Hoose 1. '.'.""" ".'.'. Pnm 

H.R  4586  (on  passage) — II""II"iriI  Yea. 

H.R   342  (on  passage) Va. 

Call  ol  the  House  .   rreiin 

HR  3298  (veto  override) '." |ja»* 

H.  Res.  348  (on  agraemant  to)_  fZ 

H  Ras  349  (on  agraemant  to) Ym. 

H.R  3180  (on  oassage) I y,^ 

H.J.  Res  496  (or  passaga) " y^. 

Call  of  the  House. /^TT..  ..      Pnei.- 

H  Rev  357  (on  acrawMMto) ". Hn 

Can  of  the  Ho«sr^T.".7.~.:::.:::::: pSUl 

H.R.  6168  (on  amendmem  to) mm 

H.R  6168  (on  amendment  to) '.y."'.'.'.l'.'."'.'.  Yea. 


Nqr. 

Rif. 

Tea 


Nty. 
Praa« 
Nay. 


Oa 


Hay. 
Yaa. 


Yaa 


.1973 
"1973 


.1973 


H.R.  6168  (on  ameodmenT  to' 

H.R.  6168  (on  amerKjmenl  to' 

H.R  6168  (on  amendment  to! 

H.R  6161  (on  amendment  to).. 

H.R  6168  (motion  to  recommit) 

H.R  6168  (on  passaaa)„ 

Call  of  Um  Honsa 

do.  

H.R  6691  (on  arDendment  to).. 

Call  o<  the  House  .  

H.R  6169  (motion  to  racwnait). 

Call  of  the  House. 

Proewlural  Motioas 

do    .   

Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  360  (on  araaoeat  to>„ ^ 

S.  50  (on  amaodaiant  to) Yaa 

do 

S  502  (on  anaMtaMMt  to) Yea 

do y,, 

cm  Of  tha  Hoesa  " 

do 0^ 

S.  398  (acrae  to  confaraiKa  r^ert) y«t. 

H  Res  351  (on  agraamant  to) Yia. 

HR  3932  (on  amendmcot  to) Yea 

!! "■J'?,!'? ''"^^> ---  '«« 

H  Res  370  (on  agreemant  to). Not 

H  R  6388  (on  passage) Da 

Cafl  ot  the  House IlIIIII"  riawl 

HR  392 (on  amendmaaO ""II"!"  Nay 

HR  392  (on  passage) *"'  Ym 

Call  of  the  Hoose 1111111"  Prop—* 

HR  4967  (on  passage) .1111111!  Not 

HR  6574  (on  passage) 1.11!  Oa 

HR  2828 (on  passage) 111111"  Oa 

HR  29 (on  amendmeiit) Da 

HR  545}  (on  passaga) 1...1-11111111111  Yaa 

H  R  5451  (on  passage) . .  '  Yaa 

CaM  of  the  House 111111111"  Pi 

H.R  7445  (on  passage) 1111111  Vi 

H.R  6370  (on  amenomant) y^ 

H  R  6370  (on  passaie) Tl y^a 

S  394  (arrae  to  conference  raporO 1111111  Yaa 

H  Res  As  (on  agreement  to) „ 1  ym. 

H  R  7447  fon  amendment  to) .......11  "  Yaa 

H.R.  7447  (on  amendment  to) ."'      "Nay 

do ■"  y^ 

.....00... .. ,....-........„„_.  _  Mm 

ao 111111111111111111 nm 
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RoHcaN     0«t* 


Description 


M«iab«r's 
Res  pons* 


141 
142 
143 
144 
14S 
14S 
147 
14« 
149 
ISO 
IM 
1S2 
IS3 
154 
155 
ISC 
157 
ISt 
159 
IM 
161 
162 
163 
164 
1«S 
1« 
167 
16S 
1(9 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
ITS 
179 

lao 

111 
192 
193 
194 
19S 
IK 
117 
Itt 
199 
190 
191 

m 

193 
IM 

m 

196 
197 
I9B 
I9S 
200 
201 
2tt 
IB 
294 
205 
206 
207 
209  . 

209  . 

210  . 

211  . 
212 
213 
214  . 

m. 

m. 

217  . 
211  . 
219 
220 
221  . 

tn. 
m 

224 

22S  . 

226 

227. 

221. 

229 

239 

231 

& 

t» 

23S 
236 
237 
239 
239 
219 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
2«6 
247 
249 

m 


do 

May   15.1373 

do- 

do 

do 

do 

May  16.1973 
do 

May  21.1973 
do 

May  2Z1973 

do 

do 

do 

May  23.1973 

do 

do 

do 

May  3.1973 

do 

do.. 

May  29.1973 
May  30. 1973 

....  do 

....  do 


May  31.1973 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

June  4.1973 
....  do 

jvn*    5.1973 

....  do 

....  do 

JOIN    6.1973 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 


H.R.  7447  (on  pauagt) Yoa. 

Call  of  the  House Proiont. 

H.R  6768  (on  jmendmert  to) Nay. 

H.R  6768  (on  jmendment  to)  Nay. 

HR  676*  (iKoticn  to  recommit) Nay. 

H.R  6768  (on  passjje) to*. 

Call  ot  the  House    U***"^ 

HR  5777  (on  passage) V**. 

H.J.  Res.  S12  (on  passai*). Ym. 

HR  6330 (on  passai*) Nay. 

Call  oJ  tke  House Absent 

H.R.  6717  (on  pessafe).  Nay. 

HR  7200  (motion  to  recommit) Hey. 

H.R  7200(00  passat*) Y*t 

Ca«  of  ttM  Hous* Pf*Mnt. 

S.  516  (y«to  ovofTido). Nay. 

Call  oltbo  House    PmonL 

H.R  7528  (on  amendment  to) t*a. 

H.R  7528  (on  pas«te) Nay. 

H.  Res.  409  (on  atreenent  to) V**. 

H.R.  6912  (on  amendment  to) Hay. 

do "»»• 

H.R  6912  (on  passato) !•••    , 

Call  ot  th*  House Ptoaoflt 

...  do ^     00- 

H.R.  5957  (o«i  passai*) YM- 

H.R  5858  (on  passaie) ▼••• 

Call  ot  the  House Present. 

HR  7806  (on  passate) V**. 

H.R.  7724  (on  amendment  to) Y**. 

H.R.  7724  (on  passage) Yo*. 

H.R.  5459  (on  passaie) Yoa. 

Call  of  the  House PfwonL 

H.  Ros.  399  (on  agrwment  to) to*. 

Call  of  the  House Pr**ont 

H.R.  8070  (on  passage) — T**. 

Call  of  the  House rmtnt 

itA  Do. 

"H.k.  7935(on'amen<lminrto)""IIIIIIII to*. 


....  *». 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

JoM    7  1973 

do 

do 

do 

June    8.1973 

do 

do 

Jon*  11. 1973 
do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


S 


Yoc 
Hay. 
Hay. 
Nay. 
Ya*. 
Yea. 
Yoa. 
Yoa. 

YOL 

Yao. 


RoHcaM     Date 


DoscripHon 


do  

J«nc  12. 1973 

do 

do 

do 


do 

Jon*  13. 1973 


-do. 

do. 


m  14. 1973 

.do 

.do 

.do 


16.1973 


19,1973 

do. 

do 


•  19. 1973 
.do 


.do 

•  29,1973 


H.R.  7935(on  pusafo). Y« 

Call  of  the  House - .- ?**_., 

Motion  to  ad)Ourn.. . Hot  »oting. 

Call  of  the  House Presoot 

H.  Res  382  (on  agreement  to)..  Hay. 

H.  Res  7645  (on  passage) Jm- 

H.R.  7670  (on  passage)  . Jo*. 

HR  2246  (agree  to  conference  report) Yoa. 

H.  Res.  426  (on  agreement  to) Ye*. 

H  R  7670  (on  passafle) Yea. 

Can  of  the  House ^•*1"*- 

...  do      ^     Do. 

Procedural  motion Tt*. 

H.R  4083  (on  passaio) Yo*. 

H  R  6713  (on  passaf*) Yo*. 

H  R  8250  (on  passag*) Y*o. 

H.R  4771  v^.i  passage) Yo*. 

H.R  5293  tiKree  to  conference  report) Y*o. 

H.  R*s  423  (on  agreoment  to) Yo*. 

H.R.  77  (on  amendment  to) Yo*. 

do Yoa. 

do Yoo. 

H  R.  77  (on  passage) Yoa. 

Cal  of  the  House  Present 

H  Res.  392  (on  agreement  to) H*y. 

H.R  8410  (on  amendment  to) Yo*. 

do Y*o. 

H  Res  437  (on  agreement  to) Yo* 

Cafl  of  the  House Prosoot 

H.R  8410  (on  pass^o) Yo*. 

CalottiMHouM Proaoot 

do  Oo. 

H  R.  3926  (on  amoodiMflt} Hay. 

...do H« 

HR  3926  (on  passato) Yw. 

Cal  of  Uw  Hoos* 

do  ..'. not 

to'  "  ~ !>•. 

h'r  96i9(MaMadaioiitto) Yoo. 

ila  TM. 

HR  86V9(on"iM»a|0)liririI"I.""""r"r""I"  Ym 

Cai  oltho-Houa* 

...     do 

HR  86S8  (on  passat*). Yoa. 

Can  of  tt^e  House  rn»* 

H.R  8152  (on  aaoodoMat  to) Yoa. 

do  NflV. 

HR  8lV2(on  p«saipi).lI"III"I"I"""""II"."  Yo*. 

HR  689  (00  panato) _ Yoo. 

HR  6129  (on  passat*) Too. 

HR  7127  (on  paisat*) Yoo. 

H  Ros  434  (on  acrowneiii  to)..... Yo*. 

HR  5464  (00  afflMidnwnt  to) Yoa. 

HR  5464  (on  passa«*) „ Yo* 

HR  U94  (on  pasaaa*) „ Hay. 

CaH  s(  the  Hoaao 

H.r  87C0  (00  aMndanal  to) Hay. 

....  do Hty. 

....  do —  ym. 

H.  tot.  4W  (00  a|f **■!*■!  to) Nay. 


2S0 do 

251  ....  do 

252  JUM2I.1973 

253  ....  do 

do 

...  do 

...  do 

...  do 


do. 

do. 
do. 


do 

...  do 

...  do 

...  do 

...  do 

Juo*  25. 1973 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Juno  26. 1973 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


254 
255 
256 
257 
251 

2sa.. 

2(0  .. 
2(1  .. 
2(2  ....  do 

263  ....  do 

264  Juno  22. 1973 
2(5  ....  do. 
267  .... 
261 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275.. 
276.. 
277  .. 
279  .. 
279  .. 
290 
281 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
299 
299 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
29S 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
309 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316  . 

317  . 
319  . 
319  . 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
329 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
339 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
349 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
356 
3S( 
357 
3S( 
359 


H.R 

H.R. 


H.R 
H.R. 


H.R. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

....do 

Juno  27, 1973 

...do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

...do 

Juno  28. 1973 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Jun*  29, 1973 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Juno  30. 1973 

....do 

....do 

do 

July   10.1973 

do 

...do 

...  do 

July  11.1973 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

July   16.1973 

...do 

....do  

...do    

July  17.1973 
...do  ..   .. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

July   18.1973 

do 

do 

do 

do 

July   19.1973 

do 

do 


H.R.  8760  (on  passat*) Y**. 

H.  Res.  435  (on  agraomoflt  to) Yo*. 

Call  o1  the  Hous* ~ 

do Oo. 

7824  (motion  to  recommit). . H*y. 

7924  (0*  amendment  to) Hay. 

do Hay. 

do Hay. 

do Hay. 

do Hay. 

7824  (procodural  motioa) _. Hay. 

7824  (oa  amendnent  to) Yoo. 

do Hay. 

7824  (on  passage).. Ye*. 

Call  of  the  House _ Ataont 

H.R.  8510  (00  amondmont  to) Hot  vottni. 

....  do Da 

Call  of  the  House Do. 

H.R.  8825  (on  amendmoni  to) Do. 

do Do. 

H.R.  S825  (on  passage) Do. 

Call  of  the  House Prasont 

H.R.  7a7  (procedural  motion)     Voi. 

do Hn 

H  Res.  454  (on  agreoment  to) Hay. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R  8662  (on  amendment  to) Ye*. 

H  R.  8862  (on  passago) Yo*. 

Call  of  the  House    ProsooL 

...     do..     Do. 

do Do. 

H  J  Res  636  0imitd*l»ata) Hay. 

H.J.  R*s.  636  (to  amoiid) Yoo. 

do Yoo. 

do Yoo. 

H  J   Res  636  (on  passage) Yoa. 

H   Res  455  (on  agreement  to) Yoa. 

Call  of  the  House Prosont 

do Do. 

H.R.  8877  (on  antondmont  to) Hay. 

do Ytt. 

do Hay. 

do  Yoa. 

HR  8877  (motion  to  recommit) Yea. 

H.R.  8877  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R  8215  (on  passat*} Yoa 

H  R  4200  (on  passan) Prosont 

H.  Res.  470  (on  agreement  to) Yoo, 

H.R  7447  (override  veto) Yoo. 

CaM  o<  the  Housa Prosont 

do _ Oo. 

do Oo. 

H.R  891 7  (on  passato) Yoa, 

Call  o(  the  Housa Prtsopt 

HR  8537  (on  amendment  to) Yoa. 

Call  of  the  House  Preient 

H  R  8947  (oo  amendment  to) Yo*. 

do..   Yo*. 

h'r"  8947  (on  p«M'8*y.""!"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  Yoi. 

Call  of  th*  Hous* Presort. 

H.R  9055  (on  amendment  to) Hay. 

do Hay. 

H  R  9055  (on  passato) —  Yea. 

CaM  of  the  House Pi*sont 

H  R  8916  (on  amendment  to) Yot. 

H  R  8916  (on  passage) Voo. 

HR  8410  (procedural  motion) Hay. 

Call  o(  the  House Presort. 

H  R  8860  (motion  to  concur) Yoa. 

H.J.  Res  636  (agree  to  contorene*  roport) Yoa. 

H.R.  7445  (motion  to  concur) Yo*. 

Call  of  the  House AbsoA 


H.R  8960  (on  amendment  to). 

do  . 

do 

Call  of  the  House 

H,R  8960  (amendmort  to).. 
do 


Oo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


. ...  do  

Call  of  the  House 

H  R  8960  (procedural  motton) 

H  R  8606  (on  amendment  to) 

. ..     do    - 

Call  of  the  House Presort. 

H  R  8860  (on  amendment  to) Hay. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R  8960  (on  amendment  to) Yea. 

CaH  of  tlie  House    .   Presort 

S  504  (agree  to  conference  report) Hay. 

HR  6078  (on  passage) Do. 

HR  8949  (on  passage) Yea. 

H  R  9048  (on  passafo) Do 

S.  2l20(on  poioati). Oo. 

S   1752(onp*isat*) Do. 

Can  of  the  House Presort. 

H.J  Res.  542  (on  amendmort  to) Hay. 

do Oo. 

do Oo 

HJ  Ros.  542  (en  passai*) Yea 

Ca«  of  the  Hous* Aoe^it. 

H  R  8860  (on  amendmort  to) Yoa. 

do  Yoo. 

do Yt«. 

do JJ«Y 

do Yofc 

do Yoo. 
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Rolkad     Date 


Desaiption 


Memtier's 
Response 


3(0 do H.R.  8960  (procedural  motion) Ha*. 

361  do H.R  8860  (molion  to  recommit) Yoo. 

362 do H.R  8860  (procedural  molion) Yoa. 

363  do H.R  8860  (on  passage) Ye*. 

9(4    July   20. 1973    Call  of  the  Houm        Pfoewit 

365  do H.R.  8538  (on  amendnwrt  to) _ Yoa. 

366 do H.R  8538  (on  passage) to*. 

367  July   23.1973    H  Res  493  (on  agreemort  to) Yo*. 

368  do H.R.  5356  (on  im*odl»»m  to) Yoa. 

309         do  da  „        Yoa 

370  ..!..do....I.^.."do"!""""""""""""!"I""II..""  Yor 

371 do H.R  5356  (on  p*ss*t*). Y**. 

372  do Can  o(  the  Mouse  Presort. 

373 do Pioceduml  Motion      Hey 

374    July   24,1973    S.  1888  (motion  to  recommit) Hay 

375 do S.  1888  (piKeduial  motion) Yoa. 

376 do Call  of  th*  House.  Prosont 

377 do H.R.  8480  (on  amondmort  to) Yea. 

379 do.- do    Yea. 

379    July   2S.  1973    Call  of  the  House Pr«**oL 

380 do S  1423  (agree  to  conference  report) „.....„...  Yea. 

391 do S   1423  (on  amendment  to) Ray. 

382 do CaM  01  the  Hoos* Prosont 

383 do S  1423  (on  amondmont  to) Hay. 

384 do do Yi 

385 do S.  1423  (motion  to  racommit) Yoo. 

396 do S.  1423  (on  p*ss«t»X H*y. 

397    J«»y  26.1973    C*ll  (f  the  ftonTT. Prnent 

398 d* do _ Do. 

399 do do Do. 

390 do do Do. 

391 do H.R.  9360  (on  Miondmwit  to) Hay. 

392 do do Y«*. 

393 do do Nay. 

394 do Can  or  tk*  Houa* „ Piost 

395 do H.R.  9360  (on  amendment  to) Y**. 

396 do do  ..  Nay. 

397 do H.R.  9360  (motion  to  recommit) Hot  rating. 

399 do H.R.  9360  (on  passage) Do 

399 do HR  894?  (agree  to  conference  report) Yoi. 

400 do H  Res  512  (on  agreement  to) Yoo. 

401  do S  Con  Res  42  (on  agreemert) Yoo. 

402 do H.R.  9474  (on  passage) Ye*. 

403 do C*M  of  the  Hous* Preswit 

404    July  31. 1973 do...  a....         Do. 

405 do HR  9296  (on  amendmort  to) Yoa. 

406 do do Ym. 

407 do do Nqr. 

408 do do. Nay. 

409 do do Nay. 

410 do ...do Vol. 

411  do H  R.  9286  (on  pessage) Yoo. 

412  Aug.    1,1973    HR  8825  (agree  to  contorenco  lo»ort) Voo. 

413 do HR  8825 (procedural  motioo) Yoo. 

414 do Call  of  the  House „ PrasanL 

415 do HR  8825(on  antendmort  to) Nay 

416 do - do Nay. 

417     Aag.    2.1973    CeH  ot  the  House. Present 

418 do H  Res.  515(an  agreemont  to) Yoa. 

419 do H.R.  9130  (on  amendment  to) Yoa. 


RoHcal     Dato 


Description 


MemlMr's 
Response 


420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 


do 

dolIIIII! 

do 

do.; 

do 

Aug.    3,1973 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept   5,1973 


do.._ 

do 
do.I_."I". 


.do. 


H  R  9130  (on  passage) 

S.  1636  (agree  to  conferofK*  report) 

H   Res  518  (on  agreement  to) ._ 

5  502  (agree  to  conference  report) 

H.R  7935  (on  amendment  to). 

$.  188J  (motion  to  roncur) 

6  1888  (procedural  motion) 

H  R  8658  (agree  to  :onference  report). 
H  R  8760  (agree  to  conference  report). 


434 do 


435 
436 

437 
431 

439 

440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
4S1 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
4(7 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 


do. 

do 

Sept.  6,1973 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sopt  10. 1973 

do 

Sopt  11. 1973 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  12. 1973 

de 

do 

do 

Sept  13. 1973 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

Sept.  17. 1973 
Sept.  18. 1973 

do 

do 

d* 

..   ..de  

Sept.  19. 1973 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  20. 1973 

do.   

.  .  de 

do 

....do 

...do 

Sept.  25. 1973 

...do 

do 


CaH  of  the  Itaii 

H.  Res  512  (on  agreement).. 


H.  Res  504  (on  agraameotV 

H.R  8920  (on  passage) 

H.R.  6912  (agree  on  contoreneo  roport).-. 

H.R  8351  (on  passage) 

H.  Res  4«4  (on  egreement  to) 

HJl.  8547  (on  amendment  to) .„ 

H.R.  8547jor  passage) 

H.  Ros.  536  (on  agreomont  to) 

H.R.  7482  (on  passage) 

Call  of  the  Hous* 

H.R.  7645  (atree  to  contortnc*  report)... 

H.R  2096  (or,  passage) 

H.  Res.  511  (Bfl  agreement  to) 

CaH  ot  the  Hoeae 

S.  504  (veto  override) 

H.R  79/4  (or;  passage) 

H.R.  8789  (or.  passage) 

H  R  86l9(mointn  to  wetroct  conferoos). . 

H.R.  6576(on  passage)^ 

Can  of  the  House 

H.R  9639  (on  amendmort  to) 

H.R  9639  (on  prwufe) 

H.R  9553  (on  passage)    

HR.  7265(on  passage)..  

H.R.  8070  (agroe  to  cooforanca  faport). . . 

H.R  7730  (on  passato) 

H  R  37  (on  Mssag*). 

Cal  of  the  House    

H  Res  420(eaaflreenieMto). 

Call  of  the  House  . .  

HR  7935  (veto  owrrlde)    

H.R  97I5(on  amendmort  to) 

H.R.  9715 (on  passage) 

H.R  9256  (on  passage) 

Call  ot  the  House 

H  R  8917  (agree  to  confererKe  report) 

HR  8917  (procedural  motion)       

H.R.  9281  (motiott  to  recommit) 

H.R.  9281  (on  p*ss4«*) 

H.R  9256  (on  passat*) 

H.R  8619  (agr*ed  to  conference  rep«>rt>. 

H.J  Res  727  (on  amendment  to) 

do 

do 

H.i.  Res.  727  (on  passafo). 
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THIRD    ANNUAL    DINNER    OP    THE 
(X)NGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. September  29.  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  held  its  third  annual 
dinner,  in  the  International  Ballroom 
of  the  Wsishlngton  Hilton. 

This  affair  is  given  annually  in  order 
to  raise  funds  for  educational  and  re- 
search projects  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  staff. 

This  was  a  historic  night  in  many  re- 
spects. This  particular  night  was  in  hon- 
or of  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles 
and  his  outstanding  achievment  of  be- 
coming the  first  black  mayor  of  Ameri- 
ca's third  largest  city.  In  this  manner  we 
were  also  paying  tribute  to  all  of  the 
2,600  black  Americans  who  hold  elective 
public  ofiQce. 

Over  3,000  persons  journeyed  from  all 
over  America  to  attend  this  dinner  suid 
to  pto^  tribute  to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  We  want  to  thank  those  con- 
cerned Americans  who  cared  enough  to 
come  here  and  register  their  concern. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  (x;casion  was  a  night 
that  all  who  attended  will  always  re- 
member. Those  who  were  present  heard 
an  outstanding  speech  by  our  main 
speaker.  Senator  Edwam)  W.  Br(X)ke. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing this  gentleman  to  our  audience. 
My  introductory  remarks  and  Senator 
Brooke's  speech  foDow.  I  deem  It  a  priv- 
ilege to  share  this  magnificent  siJeech 
with  all  of  my  colleagues : 

iNTBOOUCnON  or  SKMATOH  EDWAU)  W.  BjtOOKX 
BT    CklNCBXSSlCAN    LOUlS    STOKXS 

Thla  night  opens  up  a  new  chapter — not 
only  In  black  history — but  In  American  his- 
tory. Tonight  marks  the  first  time  In  Amer- 
icam  hlstcM7  that  the  10  black  members  of 
the  House  of  Repraaentatlves  and  America's 
only  black  Senator  have  appeared  togethar  at 
any  public  forum. 

In  this  context  It  Is  weU  for  us  to  take  a 
moment  and  reflect  upon  this  occaislon  In  Its 
historic  setting. 

It  was  104  years  ago  that  the  electorate 
sent  the  first  black  RepresentatlTO  to  the 
United  States  Congrtmt.  Tills  man  was  John 
Willis  Menard,  who  was  elected  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Menard's  Ttctory  was 
contested  by  hts  white  opponent,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  fact  America's  first  black 
Congreasman  was  never  seated  In  the  Con- 


gress to  which  he  had  been  elected.  The 
election  of  John  WUlls  Menard  marked  the 
beginning  of  two  periods  of  service  on 
Capitol  EUl  for  black  elected  representatives. 
The  first  period  ranged  from  1870  to  1901. 
During  this  period  of  time,  a  total  of  23 
black  representatives  sat  In  tjie  House,  along 
with  two  black  men.  Hiram  Revels  and 
Blanche  K.  Bruce  who  sat  In  the  Senate.  All 
were  Republlcauis — all  were  elected  from 
southern  States. 

During  the  era  1901  to  ia2S.  a  period  of  28 
years,  not  a  single  black  representative  sat 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Their  serv- 
ice there  resumed  once  again  in  1939,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  day  when  the 
historic  number  of  16  now  sit  In  the  House, 
with  one  slttUig  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  last  black  14ember  of  the  House  during 
the  reconstruction  period  was  CJeorge  White 
of  North  CaroUna.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Howard  University,  and  Is  described  as  be- 
ing a  race  oonsdous,  mllltaint  politician.  He 
was  defeated  In  1900  and  just  before  leaving 
the  House  Xn  1901,  he  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  regarding  his  departure. 
Hlstorlaas  have  described  this  speech  as 
being  "with  bitterness,  great  feeling  and 
prophecy."  The  stgnlflcant  portton  of  Osorg* 
White's  speech  aa.  that  occasion  was  whsn  tts 
said: 

"This.  Mr  Cbatrman.  is  perhaps  the  Ne- 
groes' temporary  farewell  to  the  American 
Congreaa:   but  tat  ma  say.  Pbosnlx-lllcs  Im 
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will  rtM  up  someday  and  com«  again.  Thaae 
parting  word*  are  in  behalf  of  an  outraged, 
heartbroken,  brulaed  and  bleeding,  but  Ood- 
fearlng  people.  Faithful,  Industrtoxia.  loyal 
people — rtalng  people.  full  of  poten- 
tial force.  .  The  only  apology  that  I  hare 
to  mjUce  for  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
have  spoksn  Is  that  I  am  pleading  for  the 
life,  the  liberty,  the  future  happiness,  and 
manhood  suffrage  of  one-eighth  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  SUtes." 

Oeorge  White's  prophecy  that  we  would 
come  again  took  38  y«ars  to  come  to  frui- 
tion. In  1938  Oecar  De-Prlest  came  to  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves. 

The  last  black  Senator  during  the  recon- 
struction period  was  Blanche  K.  Bruce  who 
served  In  that  body  from  1875  to  1881.  In 
1066.  Edward  WlUlam  Brooke  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  In  the  case  of 
the  Senate,  Oeorge  Whites  prophecy  that 
we  would  come  again  had  taken  us  8fi  years. 

Tonight,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
has  choeen  that  distinguished  Senator  as 
the  speaker  of  the  hour. 

Senator  Brooke  is  a  native  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  attended  public  schools 
here  and  is  a  graduate  of  Dunbar  High 
School. 

Upon  receiving  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Howard  University  in  1941.  he  entered 
the  United  States  Army,  served  with  the 
•partisans"  to  lUly,  and  was  discharged  m 
1946  a«  a  capum. 

He  then  went  to  Boston.  There  he  edited 
the  Boston  University  Law  Review  from  1046 
to  1948.  He  la  the  recipient  of  both  a  law 
degree  and  a  master  of  laws. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  accorded  the  honor  of 
being  made  a  fellow  of  the  American  Bar 
AssocUtlon  for  excellence  In  law.  He  Is  the 
recipient  of  23   honorary  doctorate  degrees. 

In  1962  he  was  elected  attorney  general  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
re-elected  In  1964.  In  1966  an  already  dU- 
tingulshed  career  was  capped  by  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  as  the  tlrst  black 
mAn  to  serve  In  that  body  since  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  the  Senate  he  serves  on  the  Conunlttee 
on  Appropriation,  and  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
he  has  had  a  distinguished  career.  He  is  au- 
thor of  the  famous  Brooke  amendment  and 
he  led  the  flght  In  the  Senate  to  successfully 
defeat  the  nominations  of  Hayneaworth  and 
Carswell  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

On  this  night  when  we  salute  "strong  men 
who  keep  a'oomln","  I  give  you  a  man  who 
won  election  In  a  SUte  which  is  less  than 
3%  black;  a  man  who  Is  Protestant  In  a 
Catholic  State:  a  man  who  Is  Republican  In 
a  Democratic  State.  I  give  you  a  man  for  all 
seasons. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  I  give  you  America's 
only  black  Senator.  Senator  Edward  Brooke. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
partic  pate  In  this  Important  event.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  to  be  present  as  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  acknowledges 
the  great  contribution  of  Clarence  M.  Mit- 
chell. Director.  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP 
I  have  "served"  with  Clarence  tn  Congress 
and  know  that  be  has  been  more  effective 
than  anyone  else  in  enacting  civil  rights  laws, 
I  am  always  pleased  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and.  of  course,  to  have  a  chance  to  meet  and 
talk  with  black  elected  officials  and  friends 
from  across  the  country. 

This  Is  a  very  special  occasion.  For  one 
thing  tt  Is  a  conspicuous  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  the  Senate  Black 
C^uctis.  I  know  tocne  of  you  have  wondered 
whether  the  two  Caucvises  ever  caucused.  We 
do  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  this  third  annual  Caucus  dinner  is 
significant  for  other  reasons  too.  First,  this 
event  honors  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  one  of  the 
most  dlsUogulsbMl  elected  officials  in   the 


country.  And.  second,  tonight  ten  years  after 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  A.  Philip 
Randolph.  Jesse  Jackson,  Dick  Gregory.  Andy 
Young  and  other  great  leaders  led  the  his- 
toric March  on  Washington,  we  are  focusing 
the  spotlight  on  more  than  3600  black  elected 
officials  in  this  country. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  number  of 
black  elected  officials  has  Increased  by  more 
than  130  per  cent  since  1969.  or  that  the  slse 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  near- 
ly tripled  in  the  last  Qve  years. 

These  occurrences  are  not  accidental. 
Rather  they  reflect  a  new  consciousness,  a 
new  reality,  a  reoognltlon  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  crucial  phase  for  Black  Americans — 
Indeed  for  all  Americans. 

Nowhere  Is  the  reality  of  this  new  phase 
more  evident  than  In  recollections  of  the 
March  on  Washington  for  Freedom  and  Jobs. 
We  were  certain  then  that  the  rlghtness  of 
our  cause  waa  the  sole  weapon  needed  to 
prevail.  Our  allies  were  many.  Our  divisions 
seemed  few.  Our  dreams  naively  appeared 
close  at  hand. 

But.  our  euphoria  did  not  endure.  Our 
allies  dispersed.  Our  differences  resurfaced. 
And  our  dreams  remained  deferred. 

Tet,  In  the  turbulent  decade  that  has 
Intervened,  significant  progress  was  made  In 
the  belated  expansion  of  our  nation's  con- 
stitutional guarantees  to  all  its  cltlsens.  The 
courts — and  then  finally  Congress — moved  to 
fulfill  the  grand  promise  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law. 

Tet.  250.000  Americans,  black  and  white, 
had  not  limited  their  demand  to  abolition 
of  oppressive  laws.  Our  demand  was  freedom 
and  Jobs.  For  the  two  are  Intertwined.  Free- 
dom in  the  abstract  would  not  then.  an&  will 
not  now,  suffice.  We  also  sought  freedom 
from  hunger,  freedom  from  want  and  free- 
dom from  fmstration.  Simply  put,  we  sought 
Jobs. 

And.  In  the  years  since,  we  have  made  some 
qualitative  progress  Blacks  are  beginning  to 
get  better  Jobs.  But  we  havent  even  ap- 
proached the  number  and  the  quality  of 
Jobs  we  need. 

We  haven't  even  come  near  to  fulfilling 
the  heady  prophecies  of  August  1963  and  we 
never  shall  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  senti- 
mental Journeys  back  to  that  euphoric  day. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  revive  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  as  we  knew  It  then. 

The  devastating  war  tn  Asia  drained  us 
of  many  of  our  allies.  Many  of  our  nation's 
young  and  Its  liberals  turned  their  attention 
and  energies  to  the  battle  for  peace.  And.  very 
candidly,  others  were  excluded  as  many 
Blacks  decided  to  go  It  alone. 

But,  Issues  are  more  complex  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago.  Solutions  are  harder  to 
find.  More  than  that  the  tactics  of  the  Six- 
ties (u«  no  longer  appropriate  in  an  era  of 
decentralised  government. 

The  return  of  power  to  state  and  local 
governments  disrupts  long-time  power  re- 
lationships and  demands  new  and  expanded 
leadership,  organization  and  efforts  at  state 
and  local  levels.  The  past  reliance  on  concen- 
trating our  efforts  at  the  federal  level  miist 
give  way  to  the  selective  application  of  power 
at  the  most  effective  level  of  government. 
Revenue  sharing  and  regionalism  have  com- 
plicated our  political  equation. 

There  have  been  other  changes  as  well 
in  recent  years:  The  black- white  liberal  coa- 
Utloa  has  fallen  victim  to  many  vested  In- 
terests and  to  varloiu  private  agendas:  there 
has  been  a  growth  of  apathy  and  confusion, 
and  of  basic  distrust  In  government:  moral 
leadership  in  the  highest  places  has  been 
tainted  by  corruption:  memories  of  Vietnam 
stUl  hAunt  and  divide  us;  and  a  precarious 
national  economy  threatens  all  of  our  peopl*. 

If  these  are  not  enough  reasons  to  change 
our  tactics,  one  need  only  to  look  at  the 
record  of  the  past  decade.  We  find  a  condition 
best  characterized  by:  "we  have  made  some 
progress,  but  .  .  ." 


For  example : 

A  third  of  all  black  famlllas  earn  mors  than 
810,000  a  year.  But  another  third  live  in 
poverty: 

One  third  of  all  black  employees  are  In 
white  collar  Jobs,  but  unemployment  Is  twice 
as  high  among  Blacks  as  among  Whites: 

There  was  a  70  per  cent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  Blacks  entering  white  collar  Jobs. 
but  most  entered  clerical  Jobs: 

Eight  hundred  tho\isand  Blacks  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  moved  to  the  suburbs, 
but  nearly  three  mllllpn  Blacks  were  added 
to  the  overcrowded  central  cities: 

Scammon  and  Wattenberg  tell  us  that  53 
per  cent  of  all  Blacks  are  now  in  the  middle 
class,  but  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  they 
had  to  redefine  middle  class  to  mean  a  mini- 
mum Income  of  98,000. 

Similar  statistics  are  cited  to  underscore 
black  economic  progress  But  they  are.  more 
often  than  not  selective  and  misleading  as 
to  the  relative  advances  of  Blacks  as  oom- 
pared  to  Whites. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  heralded  statistics 
used  to  spread  optimism  about  the  economic 
conditions  of  Blacks  are  those  of  Scammon- 
Wattenberg.  These  statistics  have  In  effect 
encouraged  benign  neglect  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  black  people.  Messrs.  Scam- 
mon and  Wattenberg  submit  that  young 
black  husband/ wife  families  under  the  age 
of  36  have  now  achieved  family  incomes 
equal  to  their  white  counterparts.  But.  in 
order  to  achieve  this  young  family  income 
•quality,  young  black  wives  had  to  work  and 
moet  of  all  these  young  black  husband./wlfe 
families  who  have  achieved  equal  Incomes 
comprise  only  6  per  cent  of  all  black  fami- 
lies In  the  nation.  Few  Whites  would  be  con- 
tent to  have  their  economic  conditions  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  richest  six  per  cent  of 
White  families. 

In  addition  these  statistics  apply  only  to 
young  black  families  in  the  North  and  West. 
But.  one-half  of  all  Blacks  still  live  in  the 
South. 

The  tragic  fact  remains,  if  you  are  black 
you  are  still  twice  more  likely  than  a  White 
to  be  unemployed:  less  likely  to  have  a 
steady,  year-round,  full-time  Job  and  more 
likely  to  suffer  long-term  unemployment. 

Perhaps  two  glaring.  Irrefutable  facts  best 
tell  the  economic  conditions  of  Blacks  and 
gauge  the  over-all  economic  progress  which 
they  have  made. 

Never  once  during  the  economic  boon  dur- 
ing the  1960'8  did  black  unemployment  at 
Its  best  equal  white  unemployment  at  Its 
worst. 

And  probably  the  most  telling  and  reliable 
statistic  about  black  economic  gains  of  re- 
cent years  Is  that  Blacks  held  6.1  per  cent 
of  total  white  Income  In  1948.  In  1971  they 
held  only  6.6  per  cent — despite  all  the  rhet- 
oric of  gain,  a  real  gain  for  Blacks  of  only 
one-and-one-half  per  cent  In  23  years. 

Yes  we  have  made  some  progress.  But  we 
have  so  much  further  to  go. 

And  tonight,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
how  best  to  get  what  we  want,  what  we 
need  and  what  we  deserve  from  the  political 
system.  Political  power  and  public  office  have 
been  the  keys  which  opened  the  doors  of 
opportunity  for  various  groups  In  America 
since  the  founding  of  our  country. 

What  is  new  tn  our  day.  however,  is  the 
use  of  political  power  and  public  office  In 
pursuing  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  black 
people. 

Americans  respect  and  respond  to  political 
power.  Political  power  influences  public  pol- 
icy at  all  levels.  This  is  the  nature  of  poll- 
tlcs.  And  others  have  mastered  the  ground 
rules,  and  so  must  we. 

It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  effect  of 
political  power.  At  a  press  conference  In  1966. 
President  Elsenhower,  in  an  apparent  refer- 
ence to  some  Southern  Whites,  said:  "I 
don't  believe  you  can  change  the  hearts  of 
men  with  laws  or  decisions." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  wrong.  Power  changes 
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people  If  power  does  not  at  once  change 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  can  Indeed  change  the 
way  their  hearts  respond.  Laws  can  help 
encourage  people  to  rethink  and  change 
their  positions  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
self-interests. 

Commenting  on  the  Elsenhower  remark. 
David  Baselon  In  his  book,  Poi*er  In  America. 
■aid  "  .  Southerners  .  .  knew  full  well  .  . 
Just  exactly  in  what  way  and  how  much 
state  laws — and  the  power  betiind  them — 
had  extorted  intimate  changes  of  heart  in 
them.  Inhibit  the  use  of  state  force  In  con- 
flrmlng  segregation,  by  an  exercise  of  fed- 
eral power,  and  the  heart  will  change  back 
rather  naturally — In  the  emotional  free- 
market,  so  to  speak." 

The  point  can  be  made  less  diplomatically : 
"Hit  a  bigot  In  his  pocketbook  and  his  head 
will  quickly  tell  his  heart  where  his  en- 
lightened self-interest  lies  " 

By  law  and  Judicial  decree,  we  have  been 
given  considerable  power  over  our  destinies. 
The  ballot  Is  power;  political  participation 
is  power:  pressure  group  tactics  are  power; 
getting  your  own  people  and  your  allies  Into 
public  office  represents  power.  And  «e  can 
do  all  these  things  without  a  single  new  civil 
nghu  law  being  passed  And  If  we  do  them. 
you  can  be  sure  that  there  won't  be  any  prob- 
lem In  getting  more  civil  rights  laws  passed, 
if  they  are  needed,  and  In  making  govern- 
ment at  every  level  respond  to  our  needs 

Fortunately,  the  political  culture  Is  not 
an  alien  environment  for  us.  Slavery  taught 
our  people  many  lessons,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  how  to  survive.  That's  politics  Dis- 
crimination toughened  us  to  withstand  the 
ordeals  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  action. 
That's  politics  Racism  taught  us  more  than 
any  other  lesson  In  our  experience  Racism 
Uught  xis  we  must  stand  together,  or  we 
shall  fall  together.  And  that's  politics  too. 

Our  political  experience  Is  good.  Our  polit- 
ical potential  is  obvious.  We  are  10  per  cent 
of  the  national  electorate,  concentrated  in 
key  cities  and  states. 

However,  our  full  potential  U  far  from 
realized.  Despite  impressive  gains  in  the 
number  of  black  elected  officials,  the  2,621 
of  us  who  now  hold  public  office  stUl  rep- 
resent less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
all  elected  officials.  This  is  a  sobering  reality 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Joint  Center  for  PollUcal 
Studies,  which  the  New  York  Times  calls  our 
•Black  Think  Tank."  The  Center  has  done 
extensive  research  and  published  exhaustive 
statistics  on  black  political  potential.  Its 
resources  are  invaluable  in  our  efforts  to 
elect  black  officials.  But  the  Center's  data 
is  helpful  in  other  ways  too.  The  word  U 
getting  around  Capitol  HlU  about  how  Char- 
lie Dlggs.  Charlie  Rangel.  Walter  Fauntroy. 
Barbara  Jordan  and  others  have  tteen  but- 
ton-holing their  white  congressional  col- 
leagues to  tell  them  about  black  voting  po- 
tential In  their  districts.  And  their  white 
colleagues  get  the  plct\ire  very  quickly. 

For  example.  Blacks  make  up  25  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  population  in  59  congressional 
districts.  In  fact.  In  61  congressional  dis- 
tricts, the  number  of  Blacks  of  voting  age  is 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory for  the  winning  candidate  in  the  1972 
congrssBlonal  elections.  Bqtially  significant 
is  the  fact  that  in  98  congressional  districts 
over  15  per  cent  of  the  famUles  are  earning 
less  than  •7,000  per  year.  What  this  suggests 
is  that  a  ooaUtlon  of  black  and  low  Income 
voters  can  have  substantial  tnfluenoe  on 
who  Is  elected  to  Congress. 

Other  statistics  are  also  persuasive.  In  88 
cities  over  60.000  In  population  and  in  nine 
of  our  states,  tbs  black  voting  age  popula- 
tion is  more  than  15  percent.  And  that  Is 
potential  political  clout.  In  fact,  we  now 
have  85  black  mayxsra.  Including  our  hon- 
orse,  Tom  Bradley,  whose  constituency  Is 
only  17  per  cent  black  Tom's  election  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  coalition 
poUtlcs 
Another    Impressive    political     gain    was 


Congrssswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm's  cam- 
paign for  the  1972  Democratic  presidential 
nomination.  Shirley  demonstrated  bold  and 
Imaginative  laadership  and  we  need  people 
in  politics  who  think  the  unthinkable  and 
dare  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Their  efforts. 
whether  successful  or  not.  do  much  to  po- 
liticize our  cause  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
those  who  unquestionably  will  follow. 

Despite  our  political  gains.  I  am  still  trou- 
bled by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  four 
Blacks  In  the  nation  who  hold  elected  state- 
wide office.  A  sUtewlde  poUUcal  base  Is  a 
formidable  source  of  political  power.  You  can 
read  all  you  want  about  how  I  got  to  the 
Senate,  but  If  I  had  not  been  elected  Attor- 
ney General  of  Massachusetts.  I  wouldn't 
have  had  a  chance  of  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Black  numbers  are  Important,  but  they 
don't  mean  a  thing  unless  black  people  par- 
ticipate. 

We  abdicate  political  power  when  we  de- 
cline to  exercise  our  right  to  be  heard  and 
our  right  to  vote. 

It  Is  disheartening  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  eligible  black  voters  faUed  to  vote 
In  1972. 

There  are  stUl  counties  In  the  South  where 
registration  rates  are  as  low  as  16  per  cent 
of  potential  and  where  the  black  turn-out 
of  voters  generally  runs  15  per  cent  below 
the  white  turn-out. 

The  work  of  Vernon  Jordan  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  JulUn  Bond  and  the 
Southern  Election  Fund.  John  Lewis  and 
the  Voter  Education  Project  and  others,  will 
t>e  in  vain  if  our  people  don't  follow  through 
and  register,  or  If.  they  faU  to  vote  on  elec- 
tion day. 

And  yet  it  is  not  enough  that  Blacks  par- 
ticipate fully,  they  must  participate  egec- 
tively  tn  cnu  political  processes  As  Congress- 
men WUUam  Clay  and  Lou  Stokes  have  pre- 
viously stated,  our  guiding  premise  should 
be :  'We  have  no  permanent  friends,  no  per- 
manent enemies,  just  permanent  interests  " 
In  the  past  we  have  viewed  the  notion  of 
coalitions  too  narrowly.  We.  have  regarded 
coalitions  as  permanent.  We  fearwl  we  would 
lose  our  Identities  if  we  coalesced  with 
others,  particularly  Whites.  But.  coalitions 
need  not  be  permanent  nor  erosive. 

We  must  form  free-floattng  coalitions 
across  racial  lines.  And  these  coalitions  must 
be  based  on  specific  and  pragmatic  Issues  of 
common  Interest. 

There  U  no  question  what  these  Issues  are 
They  are  economic!  Our  economic  Interests 
are  clearly  aligned  with  those  of  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  Inflation,  unemployment 
Inequitable  taxation.  Inadequate  health  care 
and  housing  are  not  black  Issues,  but  Issues 
affecting  mUllons  of  Americans,  who  suffer 
the  agonies  of  our  economy  without  ever 
sharing  its  abundance 

As  Bayard  Rusttn  wrote  recenUy.  "to  pur- 
sue purely  black  Issues  at  a  time  when  our 
needs  Increasingly  converge  with  those  of  the 
larger  working  class  Is  to  perpetuate  political 
Isolation"  And.  may  I  add.  political  suicide! 
And  what  I  am  saying  tonight  la:  w«  can- 
not go  It  alone  and  should  not  try  to  go  It 
alone  when  compelling  aUlancM  wUl  serve 
our  needs. 

Alliances  will  not  only  give  us  strength 
In  numbers  but  restore  proper  perspective  on 
many  Issues,  which  have  tmproperlv  been 
labeled  black  Issues. 

When  16 J  million  White  Americana  as 
compared  with  7  7  mlUion  Black  Americans 
fall  below  the  poverty  line,  we  cannot  per- 
mit poverty  to  be  labeled  black. 

When  the  number  of  white  families  on 
welfare  Is  almost  twice  the  number  of  black 
families  on  welfare,  we  cannot  permit  wel- 
fare to  be  labeled  black. 

Poverty  and  Welfare  are  Inacciirate  gauges 
of  the  economic  suffering  of  mllllona  of 
Americans,  who  earn  too  much  to  be  classi- 
fied as  poor  or  qualify  for  public  aaslsiaiics, 
but  who  barely  gat  by. 


And  as  we  ascend  the  economic  scale  we 
find  skilled  workers  whoee  Jobs  are  not  secure 
and  whoee  pay  Increases  don't  keep  pace  with 
Inflation 

Twenty  seven  yesirs  ago.  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  made  clear  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government — to  reach  and  maintain 
maximum  employment,  production  and  pur- 
chasing power  This  goal  has  been  abandoned 
The  concept  of  "full  employment"  gatbt^m 
dust  on  the  back  shelves  of  the  bureaucrs- 
cles  I  say  let's  dust  It  off.  define  It  in  un- 
derstandable terms  and  make  It  our  number 
one  priority. 

First,  let's  face  the  fact  that  even  in  good 
times  our  economy  does  not  create  enough 
Jobs  The  economic  boom  of  the  1960*8  proved 
this. 

Second,  let's  admit  that  the  private  sector 
alone  will  never  be  able  to  create  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  we  need . 

The  conclusion  Is  obvious,  the  rcAt  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  creating  Jobs  must  be 
expanded  It  must  be  expanded  In  such  a 
way  as  to  sustain  emrloyment  while  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  for  puMlc 
facilities  and  services 

We  cannot  accept  the  status  quo — a  per- 
manent economic  sub-class,  available  when 
an  expanding  economy  demands  more  labor 
and  helplessly  discarded  when  Infiatlon  be- 
comes poUtlcaUy  untenable  and  the  boom 
must  be  curbed. 

It  Is  past  time  that  a  nation  which  values 
the  work  ethic  Insures  that  the  dignity  of 
vrork  Is  available  for  all  who  can  work 

We  have  natural  allies  In  our  quest  for  a 
full  employment  plan  Organized  lat»or  has 
long  fought  this  lonely  battle  It  Is  a  battle 
not  Just  for  the  poor  and  unemployed,  but 
for  the  marginally  and  insecurely  employed 
who  are  the  first  victims  of  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy and,  Indeed  for  all  workers  whose  em- 
ployment depends  on  sustained  prosperity 

We  and  our  allies  must  make  economic  Is- 
sues paramount.  Let  us  not  be  side-tracked 
Remember  the  1972  campaign,  when  scant 
attention  was  paid  to  our  nation's  economic 
woes,  and  Instead  the  people  were  diverted 
with  spiu-ious  and  divisive  Issues,  such  as 
busing. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen  again! 

We  must  hammer  home  the  bread  and  but- 
ter issues  and  knock  down  the  straw  men  as 
fast  as  they  are  set  up.  Let's  put  it  simply. 
Blacks  need  Jobs — more  and  better  Jobs.  All 
Americans  need  Jobe — more  and  better  Jobs 
And  together  we  must  get  them ! 

And  our  quest  is  most  essential  to  those 
young  Blacks  who  wUl  come  of  age  during 
this  decade  and  the  next 

Almost  one-half  of  an  Blacks  in  this  coun- 
try are  under  the  age  of  19.  That's  over  ten 
and  one-half  million  young  Blacks.  T'welve 
per  cent  of  the  entire  black  population  la  now 
ready  to  vote  for  the  first  time  or  will  be  old 
enough  to  vote  for  the  first  time  by  the  elec- 
Uon  in  1976.  What  will  these  young  Blacks 
bode  for  the  future?  How  do  you  telescope 
In  wonls  the  hopes,  the  newly  discovered 
pride  In  being  Black,  the  sense  of  injxistloe 
the  disappointments,  the  cynldam  which 
they  will  have  experienced  In  their  young 
lives?  What  opportunity  and  hope  does  the 
country  really  hold  out  for  them'' 

During  the  1960's  we  urged  yo\ing  Blacks 
not  to  drop  out  of  school.  They  heeded  our 
advice  and  now  for  the  first  time  for  the 
crucial  ages  of  16  and  17.  black  enrollment 
matches  white  enrollment  This  means  that 
young  Blacks,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  chance  to  "make  It" 
In  America.  How  do  we  reward  them  for  heed- 
ing our  advice?  What  do  we  tall  them  when 
they  go  to  look  for  a  Job?  How  will  America 
be  able  to  explain  to  them  that  tradlttooal 
economic  policies  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
hered to  and  that  those  i>ollcles  demand  a 
tradeoff  between  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment  tn  which  the  black  pays  a  dlsproper- 
ttoDately  large  share*  Row  wOl  America  ex- 
plain tbat  our  orawnt  and  oar  futor* 
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ouxy  may  demand  an  even  higher  level  of 
unemployment  In  this  tradeoff — that  a  gen- 
eral unemploymeat  raM  as  low  as  four  per 
ceut  would  mean  au  Intolerable  Latin  Amer- 
loan-typc  inflation.  And  how  do  we  compen- 
sate to  young  Blacks  for  the  Increasing  loss 
of  the  iLlnd  of  job  Lu  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustry which  was  the  exit  out  cf  poverty  for 
other  groups  who  each  In  Its  turn,  with  hard 
work  had  the  chance  to  succeed. 

We  here  tonight  are  symbols  of  the  In- 
creased opportunities  for  young  Blacks  In 
American  pcJlUcs.  But  as  political  leaders — 
Black  leaders — American  leaders — we  will 
have  failed  If  we  cannot  get  America  to  see 
that  the^e  young  Blacks,  almost  half  of  all 
Blacks,  who  are  waiting  on  the  threshold  of 
adulthood  are  an  undeniable  reality  for 
America — a  reality  which  cannot  and  must 
not  be  kept  balanced  on  the  margin  of 
American  economic  life.  Por  them,  for  count- 
leas  others,  we  must  succeed.  To  succeed  we 
must  have  more  coalitions  with  others  and 
we  must  have  more  cohesion  and  communi- 
cation among  Blacks. 

All  too  often,  we  suffer  break-downs  in 
communlcatlcns.  We  must  develop  a  clear- 
inghouse, a  communications  network  that 
expedites  the  flow  of  Information  and  Ideas 
among  all  elements  of  the  black  leadership 
and  black  community.  We.  the  nation's  black 
elected  officials,  should  make  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system  a  top  priority. 

Our  tactical  priorities  require  too  that  we 
heed  Ossie  Davis'  admonition  of  two  years 
ago  "It's  not  the  man.  it's  the  plan.  It's  not 
the  rap.  it's  the  map." 

We  shall  have  to  sacrifice  private  agendas, 
sublimate  personal  ambitions  and  subdue 
crowd -pleasing  rhetoric. 

With  a  plan  and  a  map  let  us  proceed. 
Joined  by  as  many  others  as  we  can  gather. 

Let  us  be  more  realistic  in  our  promises 
and  more  skillful  in  our  performance.  Let  us 
out-organlz«,  out-wlt  and  out-vote  those  who 
would  deter  us  from  our  goals 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  IllinoLs  (Mr.  Derwinski>  . 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ty^YLOR  of  North  Carolina  fat  the 
request  of  Mr.  HnfDERSON>  from  2  o'clock 
p.m.  today  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Klucztnski  fat  tlie  request  of  "Ux. 
OTiDU.)  for  today  on  accoimt  of  death 
in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramfo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr  Hosicxa,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kncp.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

CTbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiant  at  Mr.  Jowxs  al  Oklahoma)  and  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Burton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoRZALzz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WnjjAM  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  WoLFP.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Braokmas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frassh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today.  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  suid  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PoRSYTHE  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $731.50. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  it  excedes  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $470.25. 

Mr.  Prenzkl  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $522  50. 

Mr.  Stokes  and*to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $522.50. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  immediatelj-  preceding  the 
vols  on  the  amendments  offered  by  Ms. 
HoLTZiCAN  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  immediately  preceding  the 
vote  on  the  amendments  offered  by  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Wylle  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  immediately  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  Haley. 

fThe  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in   three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHEROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  In  three  instances. 

Mr  Blackbttrn. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mrs  Holt. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BiESTEB  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Steigbe  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  HcDNUT  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr  Sanoman. 

Mr  Proehlich. 

Mr.  WlBNALL. 

Mr.  Frzkzxl. 

Mr.  FxsB. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instanow. 


Mr.  GoooLiNG. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON. 

Mr.  Shp.iver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuBCR. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Derwi.n'ski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyhan  in  two  instances. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Leggbtt. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  E^iNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Tkaqus  of  Texas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Boccs. 

Mr.  Jokes  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BuKKX  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Waloix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  dki  on  October  2. 1973.  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
Utle: 

H.J.  Res.  719.  To  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  respect  to  the  insurance  of  loans 
and  mortgages,  to  extend  authorizations 
under  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell: 

8.  80.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang) : 

8.  3»e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler.  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co.; 

8.  1914.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorise  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

8. 3419.  An  act  to  correct  typographical  and 
clerical  errors  In  Public  Law  93-86. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
fat  8  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, October  4,  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Air 
Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
without  formal  advertisement  (or  the  period 
Janiiary  1,  1973  through  June  SO.  1973.  pur- 
suant to  section  804.  Public  Law  90-110:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics ) .  transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  proctirement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  during  July  1973  through  June 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  iO<d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1423  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port for  the  calendar  year  1972  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act.  pursuant,  to  sec- 
tion 20,  Public  Law  89-677;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  preliminary 
report  of  actions  taken  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women.  Infants,  and  children,  pur- 
suant to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-433;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat  765) 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its  provi- 
sions to  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  and  birds  In 
danger  of  extinction,  and  their  environment, 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo.  March  4, 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fOT  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendsir,  as  follows: 

Mr  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9800.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
3733  and  2734  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  715  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  maxim  vim  amount  of  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  that  may  be 
paid  administratively  under  those  sections 
and  to  allow  increased  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  settle  and  pay  certain  of  those 
claims:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-539) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HJi.  10203  A  bill  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
541 )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  PERKINS  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  9689  (Rept.  No 
93-540)    Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Blr.    BREAtTX    (for    htmself.    ICr 
Mr.  Dttlsxi)  : 
HJl.  10700   A  bill  to  provide  for  tmprored 
labor-management   relations  In   the  Federal 


aerrioe.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BRBAUX(    for    himself,    Mr 
JoNxs  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Waicirr.  Mr. 
Cljuik.    Mr.    DoBN,    Mr.    HxiniBaaoif, 
Mr.   RoBKBTs,  Mr.   Don   H.  Cladbkn, 
Mr    Howard.    Mrs    Burke   of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr    Oiifif,  Mr.  Mn-row),  Mr. 
Walah,    Mr     HtiiKBT,    Mr.    Passman, 
Mr.    Rarxck.    Mrs.    Boooe.    Mr.    Lorr. 
Mr.  Chaki.cs   Wn.soi*  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  WAGGOMirm)  : 
HJl.  10701.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 27,   1965,  relating  to  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion and  op>eratlon  of  certain  port  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H.R    10702   A  bill  to  permit  institutions  to 
participate    in    the    veterans'    cost-of-living 
instruction   program    when   at   least   6   per- 
centum  of  their  undergraduate  students  are 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  BAKER: 
H.R.    10703     A   bill    to   am^d   section   203 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  in  regard 
to  the   authority  conferred   by  that  section 
with  respect  to  petroleum  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  dx  la  OARZA  : 
HR    10704    A  bUl   to  amend   the  Federal 
Food,    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    to   Include 
a  definition   of  food   supplements,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  DU  PONT: 
HR     10706     A    bill    to    insure    that    each 
admission  to  the  service  academies  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  a  candidate's  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Br.  Mr   MOAKLEY : 
H.R    10706    A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
homestead  program  under  which  single-fam- 
ily   dwellings    owned    by    the    Secretary    of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development    may    \x 
conveyed  at  nominal  cost  to  individuals  and 
families    who   will    occupy    and    rehabilitate 
them;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
WoLrr) 
HJl.  10707.  A  bin  to  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram  to  assist  industry  and  businesses  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to  meet 
pollution  control  requirements:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
HJl  10708.  A  bill.  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices System  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.   Mr.   BaowN   of  California.   Mr 
TiKXNAN.  Mr.  RixcLX,  Mr.  WnxiAins. 
Mr.  Matnx.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Tat«on. 
Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  EnAxac,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALLO  of  New  York,  Mr  Nichols,  and 
Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R    10709.  A  bill  to  create  a  corporation 
for   profit   to   develop   commerclaUy   feasible 
processes  for  the  conversion  of  coal  to  crude 
oil  and  other  liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocar- 
bons, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himseU  and  Mr 
Schnkxbeli)  : 
H  R  10710.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory,  and  fair 
world  economic  system,  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    lUtnols    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bkotriu.  of  Vir- 
ginia): 
HJl    10711.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  1951. 
title  18.  TTnlted  States  Code,  act  of  July  3. 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  "the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ASPIN; 
H  R   10713    A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  cocn- 
putlng  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 


bers of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 

Corps;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself.   Mr    Pcx- 

KINS,     Ms.     AMTDO.     Mr.     ASHUCT.     Mr. 

Bku..    Mr.    BzNrnz.   Mr.    Biaogi.    Mr. 
Bljitnik.,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    BaASCo, 
Mr.    BaowN    of    Ohio,    Mr.    BtrsTON, 
Mr,  Caenet  of  Ohio,  Mr    Clat,  Mr 
CoNTxas,  Mr.  CTorm.  Mr    Dominicx 
V.  Dantkls.  Mr.  KowASDe  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Fasckll.    Mr.    Flood,    Mr. 
WiuoAM  D.  Foao.  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mrs 
Oaaaao,  and  Mr.  HAasHA) : 
HJR.  10713.  A  blU  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DKNT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr  Hats.  Mr.  Hklvtoski. 
Mr.  HourtXLo,  Mr.  Lxhman,  Mr. 
Lknt.  Mr.  Maihis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mxzds.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr 
MoAKLET.  Mr.  Obxt.  Mr  CBxizn. 
Mr.  O'Haaa.  Mr  PCTSsa.  Mr  Po- 
^  DEix,    Mr.    Qttix,    Mr     Rodino.    Mr. 

SAXAStN.    Mr.    Stttdds.    Mr.    TtxaMAN. 
and  Mr.  Vicoarro)  : 
HJl.  10714  A  blU  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself,   Mr.  Wid- 

NAU,^  Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  CHAai.ss  H 

Wilson  of  California.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Tatbon.  Mr.  BaxcKiNUocK.  and 

Mr.  Nn)  : 

H.R.  10715.  A  blU  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 

Pension  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Latx>r. 

By  Mr    DENT   (for  himself.  Mr.  Hats. 
Mr.     Smith      of     New     York.     Mr. 
Scherlx.  Mr    HxCHLBK  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.  Mr.    8xi»au.iNC,    Mr.    Csonin, 
Mr.    Jambs    V     Stanton.    Mr.    Lan- 
DStTM.  Mr.  Haljtt.  and  Mr.  Dklantt  i  : 
HJl.  10716    A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage  of   UjS.   oil   imports   be   carried   on 
U.S.-fiag  vessels;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FROSHLICH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Obxt.   Mr.   Meeds,   Mr    Satloh.  Mr. 
Lujan.  Ms.  Asztrc,  Mr    AKDxasoN  of 
Illinois.  Mr  Aspin,  Mr  Bincram.  Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mrs.  BTTaKX  of  Califcffnia. 
Mr.  Camp.  Mrs.  CmsBOLM,  Mr.  Don 
H.    CLAtrsxN,    Mr.    Clxtkland,    Mrs 
Coixors  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Contkis,  Mr. 
Deuxmback,  Mr.  bs  Lttco.  Mr.  Dta- 
wiNsxi.  Mr.  BaucNSoaN.  Mr.  FKassx, 
Mrs.  OaxzN  of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Han- 
sxN  of  Washington)  : 
HR.    10717.  A  bUl   to  repeal   the  act  ter- 
minating Federal  8upervt'»lon  over  the  prop- 
erty and  members  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  s  federally  recognised, 
sovereign  Indian  tribe:  and  to  restore  to  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those  Federal 
services  furnished  to  American  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  American  Indians: 
and   for  other  purposes:    to  the   CXtmmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    FROEHLICH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Osrr,  Mr  Mkkds,  Mr.  Oexald  R  Fo«d. 
Mr     HAaazNGTON,    Mr     Hosmek.    Mr. 
JcHNsoN  of  California.  Mr   Kasttw- 
MKTKX.  Mr  Kazen.  Mr  Kstcht-m.  Mrs 
Mink.    Mr     MrrcRxu.   of   Maryland. 
Mr.  OwsNs.  Mr    Raivgkl.  Mr    Rrtrss. 
Mr     RoTBAL.    Mr.    Rttppc.    and    Mr 
Ea'^banvs)  ; 
HR    10718    A  bUl  to  repeal  the  act  tw- 
minating  Federal  su-ervision  over  the  prop- 
erty and  mem»^ers  of  the  Menomln?e  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wl-xonMn  a«  a  federally  recognteed. 
sovereign  'nd'.an  trlls^:  and  to  restore  to  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  thope  Federal 
services  furnlihed  to  American  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  stattu  as  American   Indians, 
and  for  other  purpooes;  to  the  Comm.Jt»ee  on 
Interior  and  Tabular  Affairs 

Bt  Mr  FROEHLICH  (for  hlmielf.  IkTr 
OasT.  Mr  Mksbs.  Mr  SEXsrarxNC.  Mr 
Stkkljkan,    Mr    Siaiuaa   of   ArlBona. 
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Mr.  Smcn  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Tatlob 
of  North  Carolln*.  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Towxu.  of  Nevada, 
iir.  noAu.,  Mr.  Wau>iz,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
'  Mr.  YocNc  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Youno  of 

Georgia,     Mr.     Zabixxtki,     and     Mr. 
CoNUiif)  : 
HJl.   10719.  A  bUl   to  repeal   the  act  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  over  the  prop- 
erty and  members  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  federally  recognized, 
sovereign  Indian  tribe,  and  to  restore  to  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those  Federal 
services  furnished  to  American  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  American  Indians; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJi.  10720.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  United  States  to  convert  to  the  interna- 
tional metric  system;    to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  10721.  A  bill  to  regulate  expenditures 
of   appropriated  funds  with   respect   to  pri- 
vate property  used  as  residences  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Commission  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Ms. 

SCHKOKDKa)  : 

HJl.  1072a.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits, 
so  that  benefits  for  husbands  and  widowers 
will  be  payable  on  the  same  biuls  as  benefits 
for  wives  and  widows;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

HJl.  10723.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
194«;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    10734.   A   bill   to   provide   relief  from 
shore   damages   attribuUble   to   high    water 
levels  In  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR.  10725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling wastepaper:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    WAUJIE: 

HR.  10726.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
California  to  terminate  the  social  security 
coverage  of  all  members  of  the  SUte  em- 
ployees retirement  system  except  State  leg- 
IsUtors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD; 

HJl.  10727  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
naUon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreemenu  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poees  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emlgraUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  10728.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  7.p«r- 
cent  increase  In  social  security  benefits  be- 
ginning with  benefiu  payable  for  the  month 
of  January  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHIIX.  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  10729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  tar  the  construction,  al- 
teration, and  acquisition  of  public  buildings 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purpoees".  to  authorize  a  national  competi- 
tion for  proposals  to  redeelgn  the  L'KnfaDt 
dealgned  portion  of  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
meet  the  country's  demands  for  the  Federal 
City  for  the  next  100  years,  and  for  othtf 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MARAZITI; 

H,B.  10730.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  St«tea  to  allocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determlnea  and  declares  that 
•xtraordlnary  abortagee  or  dislocations  in  the 
distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
Imminent  and  that  the  piibllc  hesJth,  safety. 


or  welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized;  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  10731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Propeity  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  tot  the  assign- 
ment of  surplus  real  property  to  executive 
agencies  for  disposal  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Bzbo- 
I.AND,  Mr.  Dklxttms.  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr. 
PrNDLZT,  Mr.  OuNiaa,  Mr.  HABXHfO- 
TON,  Ms.  HscKJLKR  Of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hkinz.  Mr.  Lbcgxtt.  Mr.  Matnk, 
Mr.  NtcHOLS,  Mr.  Puck  of  Texas,  Mr. 
WoiJT,  and  Mr.  Yat»on)  : 
HJl.   10732.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  10733.  A  bUl  limiting  exports  of  cop- 
per, and  for  other  purp>oees;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10734.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  provide  technical  assistance  to  cities 
to  implement  programs  which  are  designed 
to  increase  the  use  of  carpools  by  com- 
muters; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLSY; 
H.J  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemoration  of  Gugllelmo  Marconi: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J  Res.  762.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  Information  pro- 
ceedings and  grand  jury  indictment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAOEMAS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Anhttn- 
zio,  Mr   Badiixo.  Mr.  Bxll.  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND.    Mr.    Bxasco.    Mrs.   Chisholm, 
Mr.   DxuiNET.   Mr.   Dkinan.   Mr.   Ed- 
WAXos  of  California.  Mr.  Eshucman, 
Mr.  FA9CXI.L.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fraskx, 
Mr.  Fbxt.  Mr.  attiCAiv.  Mrs   Gkasso. 
Mr.   OxTNTZR.    Mr.   Hawiington.   Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr  Hats.  Miss  Holtzman. 
Mr.  IcRoao.  and  Mr.  Kzmp)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  free  emigration  and  expression  of  ideas 
by  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of 
Bfaryland,  Mr.  Madoxn,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
TLL  Of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moaki^t.  Mr. 
MuaPHT  of  New  York,  Jir.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Obzt,  Mr.  Pkppix,  Mr  Prrsn,  Mr. 
PoDiLL,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Rzes,  Mr. 
Rkio,  Mr.  Roz,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
SAnANES.  Mr.  Thompson  of'  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Waldiz,  Mr.  WHrriHcrasT. 
Mr.  Yatzs,  Mr.  Biaogi,  and  Mr. 
WOLFT)  : 

H.  Con.  Hes.  328.  Conoirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  free  emigration  and  expression  of  ideas 
by  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Ms. 
AZZT7G.  and  Mr.  Howako)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  32«.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  free  emigration  and  expression  of  Ideas 
by  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Cnkm;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
call  upon  the  President  to  take  action  re- 
garding the  closing  of  the  Schoenau  process- 


ing center  In  Austria;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    FROEHLICH  (for  hlmjelf,  Mr. 
BzacLAND.  Mr.  On.MAN,  Mr.  McOaob, 
Mr.  Mai.i.ast.  &ilr.  Mitchkix  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rousszlot,  Mr.  Rttppz,  Mr. 
Shout,  Mr.  Synoim  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  Wtman,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing   the    President    to   proclaim   Janu- 
ary  14   through   January  30.   1974,   as  "Na- 
tional SnowmobUlng  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELL18: 
H.    Con.    Res.    329.    Concurrent    reaolutkin 
providing  for  continued  cloae  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  {tot  himself,  Mr. 
Bescland.        Mr.       Fountain,       Mr. 
GuNTEx.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
KrrcHUM,  Mr.  Matnz.  Ms.  Schbok- 
DEB,    Mr.    Skibkbi.tno.    Mr.    Wurrz- 
HUBST.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    330.    Concurrent    resolution 
that  all  citizens  should  reduce  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  home  and  place  of  work  by  2 
degrees  during  the  approaching  cold  period 
in  order  to  conserve  energy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rosz, 

Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Roncaixo  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  &fr.  Chablbs 

Wilson  of  Texas) : 

H.  Res.  577.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 

of   the  House  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Austria    be    withdrawn    until    the    Austrian 

Government  reinstates  Its  policy  permitting 

transit  for  Soviet  Jews;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.  Res.  578.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  1973  pricing  policies  and  profit  mar- 
gins of  the  major  oil  companies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

HJl.  10735.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
D.  Demonteverde;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  10736.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Ann  Allen,  Katherlne  Adell  Cooper.  Victoria 
Machado  Davenport.  Margaret  Agnes  David- 
son, Lmda  Mae  Epperson.  Tom  Epperson, 
Josephine  M.  King.  Ronald  Lowell  King, 
Wesley  Bryant  King,  Richard  PhUlip  King, 
Steven  Dale  King,  Randolph  Clark  King, 
Weldon  Scott  King,  Rebecca  Laureen  King. 
Russell  Eugene  King.  Sharon  Lee  Smith,  and 
Delores  Y  Fernandez  Wlnje;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

306.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Bmest  F.  Butler,  Sr.  and  others,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  relative  to  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  (ktlumbla. 

308.  Mr.  HUDNUT  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city -county  council.  Indianapolis.  Marion 
County,  Ind..  requesting  the  Congrees  to 
enact  legislation  removing  education  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  and 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  children  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudicUrv. 
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SENATOR  MUSKIE  DELIVERS  CHAL- 
LENGING ADDRESS  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES 
SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   vnOINlA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  aeo  the  Congress  enacted  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970,  the  most  comprehensive 
effort  ever  imdertaken  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  end  the  pollution  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  We  are  now  well  along 
on  the  road  to  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  and  we  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  Impact  on  our  way  of  life  of 
a  strong  new  program  of  air  pollution 
abatement. 

Elxperlences  with  the  new  act  have 
raised  many  questions.  Related  issues, 
such  as  the  energy  shortage,  complicate 
the  situation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  where 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  originated,  de- 
cided earlier  this  year  to  review  the  im- 
plementation and  consequences  of  the 
act. 

As  part  of  this  review  the  committee  in 
July  contracted  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  study  in  depth  the 
health  effects  of  the  various  pollutants 
which  the  Clesin  Air  Act  sunendments 
seeks  to  control  with  economic  Implica- 
tions of  this  control.  With  the  new  in- 
formation which  the  academy  wlD  pro- 
vide, the  committee  will  evaluate  the 
validity  of  our  approach  and  the  success 
of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  today  began  a  3 -day  sym- 
posium to  discuss  the  health  standards  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  set  the  tone  for 
this  discussion,  the  Academy  chose  an 
appropriate  keynote  speaker  in  Senator 
Edktjnd  S.  Muskh,  the  able  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution. 

For  more  thtin  a  decade.  Senator 
Muskh  has  been  actively  involved  in 
fashioning  the  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation  that  Is  today  stimulating 
a  reversal  of  historic  practice  of  growing 
pollution  levels  in  our  country.  Senator 
MtrsKn  delivered  a  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  He  clearly 
stated  the  commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  environmental  enhancement,  and  he 
was  explicit  in  defining  the  kind  of  study 
the  committee  expects  from  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  continuing  issues  of  environmen- 
tal protection  are  of  great  importance 
to  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Senator  MnsKtc's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Rxcoiu),  as 
follows: 

ilvwxa  Spzzcb  at  Natioxai.  Acaozmt  or 
Scmfcx  Stmpostum 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  brlefiy  about  the  need  for  evaluation  and 


review  of  the  basU  for  Federal  air  poUutlon 
oontroi  requirements.  You  are  here  at  the 
request  of  the  UB.  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  was 
a  product  of  that  Committee. 

Many  questions  have  tjeen  raised  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  health  data  on  which 
the  Clean  Air  Act  regulatory  actions  have 
been  based.  And  those  regulations  have  be- 
gun to  shape  the  way  we  will  live — the  way 
we  wlU  move  about — the  way  we  wiU  grow 

The  air  quality  standards  now  In  effect  are 
the  basis  for  transportation  control  programs 
In  many  of  the  nation's  major  cities.  The 
plans,  when  Implemented,  will  alter  life 
styles;  transptortation  patterns;  and  growth 
directions.  These  requirements  wiu  be  Un- 
poeed  because  the  health  of  people  must  be 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  air  poUutlon. 
But  we  must  make  sure  that  the  costs  Im- 
posed are  related  to  public  health  needs. 

The  penalties  for  being  wrong  are  serious. 

If  we  are  too  harsh.  llteraUy  millions  of 
dollars  could  be  wasted  by  consumers,  tax- 
payers and  Indiutry  In  the  effort  to  meet 
tboee  standards. 

If  we  are  too  lenient,  or  If  Congress  un- 
necessarily weakens  the  standards  at  the  urg- 
ing of  those  who  now  charge  that  we  have 
asked  too  much,  the  health  costs  to  our 
society  will  be  Immeasurable.  We  could,  by 
action  or  Inaction,  cause  tremendous  per- 
sonal suffering,  even  death. 

For  those  who  do  doubt  the  public  percep- 
tion of  the  threat  of  air  pollution,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  a  letter  I  received 
recently  from  the  son  of  a  man  who  Im- 
migrated from  Russia  as  a  boy  In  1905,  and 
rose  to  become  a  corporate  executive  In  New 
York: 

"On  September  6,  1973.  during  the  thermal 
inversion  that  hung  over  New  York  City,  my 
father.  George  Holmes  died.  A  victim  of 
emphysema,  the  stagnant  filthy  air  of  his 
beloved  city  was  a  proximate  cause  of  his 
death  .  .  . 

"George's  appetite  for  life  was  insatiable; 
his  love  was  without  limit;  his  loyalty  and 
Integrity  twin  fortresses  forever  unvan- 
qulshed  .  .  . 

"Senator,  over  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
as  you  contemplate  proposals  to  dilute  or 
sacrifice  existing  and  projected  clean  air 
standards.  I  ask  you  to  think  of  George, 
whose  life  was  cut  short,  whose  liberty  was 
circumscribed  and  whose  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness Is  forever  stilled  for  want  of  clean 
air. 

"I  ask  you  only  to  think  of  George." 

Because  the  penalties  for  being  wrong  are 
so  great,  we  have  commissioned  the  study  In 
which  you  are  participating,  and  we  will  care- 
fully consider  your  conclusions. 

To  help  you  In  yovir  work.  I  would  Uke  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  the  reasons 
why  Congress  chose  In  1970  to  conoentrate  on 
the  health  of  the  people  In  writing  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

As  early  as  1923,  an  article  In  the  Journal  of 
tfi«  American  Medical  Association  warned 
that: 

"The  contamination  of  the  air  In  the  more 
congested  streets  of  American  cities  dxirlng 
hours  of  heavy  traffic  reaches  the  upper  lim- 
it, and  for  shorter  periods,  even  exceeds  the 
upper  limit,  of  a  well-founded  health  stand- 
ard." 

Despite  this  early  warning  signal — and 
despite  Increasing  recognition  during  the 
1950'8  of  the  threat  to  the  nation's  health 
posed  by  the  automobUe  and  by  stationary 
souroea  of  poUutlon — IltUe  was  done  until 
the  last  decade  to  "define"  the  health  costs 
of  air  poUutlon.  or  to  clean  up  our  air. 

ThMi,  In  1963,  Congress  acted  to  require 
better  identification  of  poUutlon -related 
health  problems. 


In  1966.  Congress  Initiated  leglsUtlon  to 
authorize  the  national  auto  emission  stand- 
ards. In  1967.  Congress  provided  authority  for 
the  Federal  Govemntent  to  work  on  a  region- 
al basis  to  find  and  clean  up  poUutlon 
sources.  This  legislation  marked  the  first  ma- 
jor Federal  Involvement  In  oontroUlng 
sources  of  poUutlon  other  than  the  automo- 
bUe and  It  reflected  a  growing  public  aware- 
ness that  environmental  problems  require 
more  than  local  solutions. 

Partly  at  the  urging  of  the  auto  mdustry, 
the  1967  law  also  made  auto  poUutlon  stand- 
ards uniform  nationwide  by  pre-empting 
state  authority  to  set  auto  standards,  with  an 
exception  of  California.  And  It  emphastaed 
that  Federal  action  be  directed  at  cleaning 
up  the  air  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
poUutlon  was  the  worst. 

These  early  laws  took  an  econcMnlc  ap- 
proach to  cleaning  up  poUutlon.  They  re- 
quired Industry  only  to  use  the  technology 
which  was  avaUable  at  a  cost  Industry  was 
wUUng  to  pay  and  they  relied  heavUy  on  the 
states  and  communities  to  take  the  lead  In 
poUutlon  control.  Industry  optxieed  stricter 
controls,  arguing  that  the  costs  were  too 
high,  that  the  benefits  could  neither  be 
measured  nor  justified  In  terms  of  costs,  and 
that.  In  time,  better  and  cheaper  technology 
would  come  along  to  do  the  job. 

But  by  1970.  it  was  clear  that  our  efforts 
were  faUlng.  The  air  was  getting  dirtier  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  first  documentation  of  just 
how  dirty  the  air  was  and  how  levels  of  air 
poUutlon   related   to  health    wsa  published. 

So  in  1970,  we  drastically  changed  our  ap- 
proach. We  recognized  that  the  concept  of 
economic  feaslbUlty  had  become  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing.  And  we  agreed  that  the 
dangers  to  health  from  dirty  air  were  suffi- 
ciently great  that  regulations  should  be  based 
on  the  degree  of  control  needed  to  protect 
health. 

The  new  law,  therefore,  established  the 
goal  of  protecting  public  health  as  the  basis 
for  regulatory  policy.  Under  the  1970  Act. 
states  were  required  to  develop  programs  to 
improve  air  quality — to  levels  consistent  with 
public  health  by  1976 — or  by  1977  at  the 
latest.  If  conditions  made  the  1975  deadline 
unattainable. 

Further,  because  auto  poUutlon  was  a  na- 
tional problem  of  increasing  concern.  Con- 
gress adopted  specific  controls  on  cars  which 
required  a  90%  reduction  In  their  emissions 
from  the  1970  levels.  The  required  90%  re- 
ductions were  calctUated  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  relationship  of  ambient  concen- 
trations of  automotive-related  air  pollution, 
the  degree  to  which  automobUes  contributed 
to  the  general  air  poUutlon  problem,  and  the 
projected  Increase  In  automobiles  and  popu- 
lation. They  were  based  on  the  best  data 
avaUable  from  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  National  Air  PoUutlon  Contrcd  Admin- 
istration. 

The  1970  Act  reqiUred  control  of  stationary 
as  weU  as  moving  sources  of  pollution.  And 
the  levels  at  which  health  effects  of  pollution 
from  stationary  sources  occ\ir  is  also  being 
debated.  I  trust  this  conference  will  apply 
the  same  degree  of  scientific  scrutiny  to  those 
poUutants  as  wUl  be  appUed  to  those  from 
automobUes.  I  would,  however.  Uke  to  rtreas 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  1970  law 
as  that  Act  relates  to  the  latter — the  area  of 
greatest  current  controversy. 

First :  Protection  of  pubUc  health  could  no 
longer  be  subservient  to  considerations  of 
economic  or  technical  feaslbUlty.  particularly 
when  those  factors  were  controlled  by  In- 
dustry. As  the  Senate  Committee  Report 
stated:  "The  health  of  people  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  question  of  whether  the 
eSbTly  achievement  of  ambient  air  quality 
standards  protective  of  health  Is  technically 
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feasible.  The  growth  of  pollution  load  In 
many  areas,  even  with  the  application  o( 
available  technology,  would  stUl  be  deletert- 
ous  to  public  health." 

Second:  The  public  health  was  ao  impor- 
tant that  no  agency  or  court  shoiUd  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  compromise  the  law. 
Thus,  the  statute  provides  that  the  1975  and 
1976  auto  emission  standards  could  be  ex- 
tended for  only  one  year.  This  extension 
could  only  be  granted  If  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  de- 
termined :  ( I )  that  meeting  the  cleanup 
deadline  is  not  technologically  feasible:  (3) 
that  the  companies  have  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  meet  the  standards;  (3)  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  by  an  exten- 
sion; and  (4)  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  study  has  not  Indicated  that  alter- 
natives are  available  to  meet  the  standards 

The  third  important  principle  was  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
have  the  benefit  of  continuous,  independent 
monitoring  of  the  manufacturers'  efforts  and 
the  state  of  the  developing  technology.  In 
short,  the  Congress  determined  that  the  auto 
companies  could  no  longer  be  the  sole  source 
of  public  information  on  available  technol- 
ogy. Both  EPA  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  were  Instructed  to  monitor  the  auto 
manufacturers'  progress,  and  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  the  Congress  on 
the  availability  of  technology. 

Plnally.  with  regard  to  the  auto  Industry, 
the  principle  was  established  that  so  long  as 
the  auto  industry  Insisted  that  America 
could  not  live  without  the  automobile,  the 
industry  had  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
producing  a  car  with  which  America  could 
live.  And  ao  long  as  the  Industry  insisted  that 
the  spark-piston  engine  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, that  car  or  engine  size  need  not  be 
restricted,  and  that  no  specific  fuel  economy 
should  be  required — the  burden  then  was  on 
the  Industry  to  develop  the  necessary  con- 
trol systems  to  comply  with  national  stand- 
ards. 

These  were  the  bases  upon  which  the  1970 
law  was  enacted.  The  law  was  stringent  but 
it  was  based  on  a  careful  evaluation  and 
interpretation  of  the  facts  available  at  that 
time. 

With  that  perspective,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
where  we  are  today — Just  a  month  after  the 
East  Coast  experienced  Its  most  serious  and 
pervasive  air  pollution  episode. 

We  have  not  and  we  will  not  waiver  from 
our  basic  commitment.  The  health  of  the 
American  people  must  be  protected  against 
environmental  hazards.  We  must  design  our 
environmental  health  standards  so  as  to  as- 
sure protection  of  the  health  of  all  people 
and  not  Just  the  normal  average  healthy 
adult.  We  must  base  environmental  stand- 
ards on  the  best  evidence  the  scientific  com- 
munity can  develop.  And  we  must  not  allow 
those  standards  to  be  compromised  because 
they  are  difficult  to  achieve,  or  because  of 
cost. 

The  scientific  community,  therefore,  has  a 
great  responsibility.  It  Is  you  who  must  show 
what  levels  of  air  quality  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  people.  It  is  you  who 
must  show  how  your  experimental  conclu- 
sions can  be  the  basis  for  public  policy  deci- 
sions. Tou  must  show  who  is  endangered  by 
dirty  air,  and  what  pollutants,  in  what  com- 
binations and  concentrations  pose  the  dan- 
gers. 

Public  policy  makers  need  this  guidance  In 
order  to  assure  that  adequate  protection  Is 
provided  for  all  of  our  people  without  cre- 
ating cosu  and  dislocations  which  are  not 
justified  by  the  needs  ot  public  health.  As 
scientist*  you  are  in  the  first  line  of  defense 
for  national  environmental  policy  and  in  air 
poUutlon  yoa  are  the  moet  slgniflcaat  line 
ot  defense.  It  la  people — not  plants,  not 
tUtx — whose  health  and  welfare  may  be  af- 
fectad.  either  positively  or  adversely  by  your 
ftnrtlngs,  your  doubts  and  your  questions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  bad  faith  in  the  scientific  community 
when  the  Senate  passed  its  version  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  I  continue  to  have  faith. 
I  assume  that  many  of  you  here  participated 
in  the  development  or  review  of  the  air 
quality  criteria  on  which  many  regulatory 
procedures  have  subsequently  been  baaed. 

I  assume  that  your  work  and  your  research 
are  In  part  the  basis  for  our  present  stand- 
ards and  therefore  It  Is  appropriate  that  you 
should  participate  in  this  effort  to  ask  and. 
If  possible,  answer  questions  about  public 
health -related  air  quality  standards. 

In  order  to  fulfill  your  responsibility,  I 
think  It  is  important  to  articulate  the  kinds 
of  questions  which  are  being  asked  about  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  related  standards. 

Congress  and  the  people  want  to  know 
whose  health  Is  being  protected.  We  want  to 
know  how  valid  is  the  data  base  for  existing 
standards.  We  want  to  know  whether  the 
standards  are  designed  to  protect  one  theo- 
retical individual  from  the  Impact  of  known 
or  anticipated  exposure  to  one  or  more  air 
pollutants  or  whether  in  fact  those  standards 
relate  to  protection  of  actual  people  who  live 
In  and  around  areas  that  experience  excessive 
levels  of  those  pollutants.  We  want  to  know 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  identify  people 
within  the  population  who  are  affected  by 
varying  pollutant  concentrations  and  the 
kinds  of  effects  we  can  expect  to  see  In  those 
people. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Congress  Is  seek- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  what  public 
health -related  air  quality  standards  are  as 
well  as  their  validity. 

I  venture  to  sp>eculate  that  few  Meml)ers 
of  Congress  have  any  idea  how  many  people 
suffer  from  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  cardio- 
vascular disease.  Pew  know  the  distribution 
of  these  ailments  among  age  groups  or  In- 
come groups  in  the  population. 

I  realize  that  I  have  Interjected  a  concept 
which  Is  outside  of  pure  science.  But  income 
grouping  is  important.  In  iirban  areas,  lower 
Income  groups  tend  to  live  and  work  in  areas 
of  highest  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  en- 
vironmental pollutants.  At  the  same  time  the 
heaviest  cost  Impact  of  effective  environ- 
mental regulation  may  fall  on  people  who 
:an  least  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  pollution 
control.  Yet  it  is  the  same  people  who  will  be 
least  able  to  respond  to  the  failure  of  effec- 
tive controls  by  finding  new  Jobs  in  new 
places  for  their  families. 

Many  of  you  are  fully  familiar  with  the 
policies  of  the  government  regarding  radia- 
tion. Those  policies  have  been  controversial. 
But  one  aspect  which  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged Is  the  authority  to  limit  environ- 
mental exposure  to  radlocu:tlve  materials 
even  though  the  cost  of  that  control  has 
been  high,  sometimes  very  high.  We  have 
made  the  nuclear  Industry  pay  what,  by  any 
reckoning,  has  to  be  considered  an  over- 
whelming price  to  reduce  the  discharge  of 
radioactive  materials  to  orders  of  magnitude 
below  levels  known  to  affect  man.  This  has 
been  done  despite  the  lack  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty as  to  threshold  levels  but  with  an  ab- 
solute determination  that  public  health 
could  not  be  compromised  by  that  uncer- 
tainty. 

Nuclear  Industry  Is  a  new  Industry  created 
largely  by  government  and  reeearched  and 
financed  by  government,  and  therefore.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  public  should  be  pro- 
tected at  all  cost  against  the  uncertainty  of 
our  knowledge. 

But  whether  a  threat  Is  now  or  old,  govern- 
ment financed  or  not,  is  irrelevant.  We  have 
an  equal  responsibility  to  regulate  man's 
other  activities  at  lea«t  to  the  degree  that  we 
are  certain  of  the  lmp«u:t  of  pollutants  on 
health,  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 
To  do  leas  than  tliat  U  to  announce  to  the 
American  public  that  this  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  proosct  the  health  of  all  of  Its  citizens 

So  we  have  asked  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  gather  the  best  minds  that  tt 
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can  find  to  attempt  to  validate  the  informa- 
tion we  have,  to  identify  areas  of  certainty 
and  uncertainty,  to  review  the  adequacy  of 
margins  of  safety,  to  show  areas  where  most 
research  is  needed,  to  show  us  what  Is  known 
and  what  Is  not.  to  identify  the  population 
groups  we  are  protecting,  to  point  out  errors 
as  well  as  doubts  In  data,  and  come  back  to 
the  Congress  with  your  best  judgment  in  a 
preliminary  form  from  this  meeting  and  In  a 
final  form  ten  months  from  now. 

My  ccrileagviee  and  I  will  have  high  regard 
for  the  Judgments  you  make  and  the  infor- 
mation you  provide. 

We  know  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other 
environmental  statutes  are  demanding  from 
the  American  public  Investments  of  time  and 
money — changes  In  life  styles  and  patterns  of 
living  and  In  some  cases  major  dislocations. 
We  know  that  these  demands  must  be  Justi- 
fied with  sufficient  certainty  if  future  en- 
vironmental regulation  Is  to  be  credible  and 
effective. 

We  ask  you  to  provide  us  with  the  infor- 
mation we  need  to  make  wise  decisions — for 
now  and  for  the  future.  And  I,  too,  ask  you 
to  think  of  George  Holmes  and  thousands 
like  him  "whose  life  was  cut  short,  whose 
liberty  was  circumscribed  and  whose  pursuit 
of  hsfiptness  is  forever  stilled  for  want  of 
clean  air." 


NEI^EN  SUBSTITUTE  LEAVES  CON- 
GRESS IN  THE  ROLE  OP  A  CITY 
COUNCIL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nelsen 
substitute — H.R.  10692 — which  was  sur- 
faced today  for  the  first  time,  just  2  leg- 
islative days  from  floor  action  In  the 
House  on  HJR.  9682,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self  Government  Act,  is  certainly 
a  big  disappointment. 

Congress  would  still  be  saddled  with 
the  task  of  legislating  on  minor  local 
matters  that  would  be  handled  in  any 
other  city  by  the  local  aldermen  and 
mayor. 

KTTX    IXTINO    aCQXnaEO    ACTION    BT    CONCSESS 

The  American  people  had  a  good  laugh 
at  us  in  1970  when  we  had  to  enact  a 
special  law  to  allow  kite  flying  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  because  Congress  had  given 
the  City  Council  so  little  authority  It 
did  not  have  the  power  to  permit  kite 
flying  by  a  simple  municipal  ordinance. 

The  very  mild  language  of  the  Nelsen 
substitute  will  only  give  the  City  Council 
the  power  to  set  tax  rates,  but  not  to 
amend  tax  laws.  The  Council  will  be  able 
to  set  the  fee  for  dog  tags,  for  example, 
but  not  change  the  law  on  dog  tags,  dog 
pounds,  or  liability  for  damage  by  dogs 
or  to  dogs.  Only  Congress  will  have  the 
power  to  legislate  on  these  purely  local 
questions  if  HJl.  10692  is  adopted  by  tiie 
House  as  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
blU,  H.R.  9682. 

IXXkl.  UIWS  SROTTLD  NOT  BK  BUSTNTSB  OF 
CONGRESS 

Here  is  a  list  of  local  laws  which  the 
City  Coimcil  could  not  enact  but  had  to 
be  voted  by  Congress  during  1971  and 
1972.  The  Nelsen  substitute  would  con- 
tinue that  unfortunate  situation.  The 
committee  bill  would  give  the  power  to 
legislate  on  such  matters  to  the  City 
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Council  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where  It 
belongs. 

The  Ust  follows: 

Public  Law  91-630  Police  wear  flag  patches 
on  uniforms. 

Public  Law  03-84  Testing  of  utility  meters. 

Public  Law  93^134  Authorize  D.C.  fixe  de- 
partment members  (etc.)  to  participate  in 
the  Police  Department  band. 

Public  Law  93-93  Incorporate  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  in  DC. 

Public  Law  93-491  Convey  D.C.  land  for 
National  Plreflghtlng  Museum. 

Public  Law  93-88  Transfer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  decedent's  estates. 

Public  Law  93-351  Medical  beneflU  for  re- 
tired policemen,  etc. 

Public  Law  93-281  Purchase  of  annuity 
contracts  by  teachers. 

PubUc  Law  93-615  Permitting  seeing  eye 
dogs  in  restaurants. 

Public  Law  03-~643  Personnel  records  of 
policemen. 

Public  Law  93-410  Compensation  of  police 
heUcopter  pilots. 

Public  Law  92-294  DC.  programs  to  combat 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

Public  Law  93-410  setting  police  and  fire- 
men's salaries. 

Public  Law  93-518  increasing  salaries  of 
teachers. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  adopt  a 
bill  on  self-government  for  Washington, 
D.C,  that  sets  up  a  genuine  local  govern- 
ment with  the  power  to  act  on  local  mat- 
ters, and  will  reject  the  Nelsen  substitute 
as  more  shadow  than  substance. 


MURDER  BY  HAl-TOGUN:    THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Ronald  Young  has  finished  serving 
his  15-year  sentence  for  shooting  a  man 
to  death,  he  will  be  31  years  old;  the  year 
will  be  1988:  and  if  the  cur.-ent  trend 
continues,  approximately  270,000  more 
people  will  have  been  killed  by  handguns. 

Congress  can  prevent  this  useless 
slaughter  of  human  lives  by  immediate 
gun  control  legislation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

ToxTTH,   16.  Orrs   15  Teabs  fob  Killinc 

Penniless  Man 

(By  George  J.  mitner) 

A  18-year-old  youth  yesterday  received  a 
15-year  prison  sentence  for  the  murder  and 
attempted  robbery  of  a  penniless  man. 

The  September  38  slaying  resulted  in  an 
outpouring  of  cash  donations  for  the  victim's 
wife  and  two  young  chUdren. 

Judge  James  A.  Perrott  Imposed  the  sen- 
tence in  Criminal  Court  on  Ronald  Young, 
of  the  300  block  Herring  Court,  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  second-degree  murder  In  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Mason  E.  Lucas,  a  sign  company 
employee. 

The  judge  commented  after  imposing  sen- 
tence that  he  was  "circumscribed  by  plea 
negotiations"  which  resulted  in  S-year  terms 
being  given  to  two  juvenile  co-defendants. 
They  had  pleaded  guilty  to  robbery  counts 
ar.d  escaped  trial  for  murder. 

A  fourth  Juveulle  participant  is  awaiting 
sentencing  after  pleading  guilty  in  the  at- 
tempted robbery,  accord. ng  to  Joseph  Lyons, 
an  assistant  state's  attorney. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Mason,  of  the  first  block  North  Brad- 
ford Street,  was  pennUess  when  he  was  ap- 
proached by  four  juvenile  boys  In  the  1600 
block  Oough  Street.  He  died  at  Church  Home 
(.nd  Hospital  of  bullet  wounds  In  the  abdo- 
men two  hours  later. 

The  Mason  family  was  destitute  and  barely 
had  enough  money  to  bury  hln.. 

The  3-year  terms  were  given  previously  to 
Howard  Lee  WUUams  and  Jonathan  I.  Ham- 
let, both  15  and  both  of  the  300  block  South 
Dallas  Oourt. 

Among  contributors  toward  a  Christ- 
mas fund  for  the  wife  and  chUdren  of  the 
victim  were  residents  of  the  Perkins  Homes 
projects  in  East  Baltimore.  The  shooting 
occurred  on  the  grounds  of  that  project  and 
three  of  the  four  youths  charged  Uved  there. 

In  addition  over  40  individuals  sent  checks 
totaling  more  than  S800  to  Uie  Sunpapera 
office  for  the  Lucas  family,  and  contributions 
of  food  and  toys  also  were  received. 

Over  $400  additional  was  donated  by  air- 
men of  the  135tb  Tactical  Air  Support  Oroup 
of  the  Maryland  National  Guard. 


THE  3M  CO. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    kUNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  SpesOcer,  earlier 
this  year  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
newspaper  article  about  the  way  a  com- 
pany In  my  district,  Control  Data  Corp., 
was  operating  in  South  Africa.  Today  I 
am  inserting  some  excerpts  from  a  book- 
let produced  by  the  3M  Co.,  another  fine 
Minnesota  corporation,  detailing  its 
operations  and  personnel  policies  in 
South  Africa. 

The  efforts  made  by  companies  such  os 
3M  and  Control  Data  in  South  Africa 
are  noteworthy.  It  is  my  hope  that  such 
efforts  will  lead  the  way  to  eventual 
equal  optwrtunity.  Obviously  such  a  goal 
is  a  distant  one.  Even  so.  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  worthy  goal  has  to  have  a 
beginning,  and  these  companies  will  help 
to  provide  a  good  start. 

3M  CoMPANT  In  South  Afbica 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is  one  of 
36  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
where  3M  has  operations.  It  Is  one  of  16  non- 
U.S.  countries  where,  in  order  to  serve  over- 
seas markets.  3M  operations  Include  manu- 
facturing as  well  e£  sales. 

The  3M  Company,  Incorporated  as  Min- 
nesota Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Is  a  high-technology,  diversified  industrial 
manufacturing  firm  which,  in  spite  of  its 
name.  Is  not  engaged  In  mining  or  extracting 
natural  resources  in  South  Africa. 

In  1973,  3M  worldwide  consolidated  sales 
were  $3.1  billion,  and  net  income  was  $344 
million.  Of  these  worldwide  totals,  the  sales 
and  earnings  of  3M  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  during  1972  accounted  for  less  than 
one  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  earnings  to  sales 
m  South  Africa  was  roughly  the  same  as  It 
was  for  all  of  3M,  and  payment  of  corporate 
Income  tax  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Is 
currently  at  the  statutory  rate  of  41  per 
cent  In  the  past  11  years,  such  tax  payments 
have  exceeded  $5  million. 

HISTOBT 

Until  1959.  3M  acUvlty  In  South  Africa 
consisted  only  of  selling  products  there 
through  agents  on  an  export  basis  from  the 
U.S.  or  other  countries  with  a  3M  manufac- 
turing subsidiary. 

In  1969,  3M  established  wholly  owned 
manufaoturlng  fadlliles  In  South  Africa  to 
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produce  adheslves,  coatings,  sealers  and  pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes  for  South  African  In- 
dustrial markets.  Since  then,  the  manufac- 
turing plant  has  been  expanded  to  include 
production  of  coated  abrasives  and  printing 
Industry  chemicals,  asaembUng  of  copying 
machines,  a  microfilm  processing  laboratory, 
a  sign  shop  for  traffic  control  products  and 
facilities  for  the  Installation  of  recreational 
surfacing  products.  This  business  is  con- 
ducted by  3M  South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd. 

During  1970,  a  film  processing  and  photo- 
finlshlng  firm  was  acquired.  It  operates  as  a 
subsidiary  of  3M  South  Africa  under  the 
name  of  Afrlcolor  (South  Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd. 
Also  In  1970,  a  small  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany there,  Rlker  Laboratories  Africa  (Pty) 
Ltd.,  was  acquired  by  3M  as  part  of  the  Rlker 
Laboratories  ethical  drug  group  of  Dart  In- 
dustries, Inc.  The  Rlker  South  Africa  com- 
pany remains  a  subsidiary  of  Rlker  Labo- 
ratories, itself  now  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  3M. 

Consolidated  sales  in  1973  for  these  three 
operations  of  3M  Company  In  South  Africa 
were  $16.8  million.  This  sales  total  Includes 
other  3M  products  sold  to  customers  In  South 
Africa  after  being  Imported  Into  that  coun- 
try from  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries where  3M  manufactures. 

Factors  Involved  In  3Ms  decision  to  enter 
South  Africa  were  the  same  as  those  con- 
sidered when  entering  any  other  country;  a 
favorable  business  climate,  a  desire  to  serve 
new  markets  with  3M  products  and  the  need 
for  a  local  base  In  order  to  serve  customers, 
in  order  to  be  competitive  and  to  surmount 
various  tariff  and  other  trade  barriers. 

Prcm  an  original  Investment  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  doUars  in  1969,  the 
South  African  business  of  3M  has  grown 
largely  from  within  to  an  Investment  of  ap- 
proximately $8.6  million.  Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  3Ms  present  Investment  there  represents 
the  reinvested  earnings  of  3M  South  Africa 
(Pty)  Ltd.  Parent  company  capital  Includes, 
in  addition  to  the  Initial  Investment,  cash 
advanced  for  the  acquisition  of  Afrlcolor 

The  CTompany  has  no  Investments  In  the 
so-called  border  areas  of  the  Bantustans  nor 
In  the  Bantustans  proper. 

BXPLOTEB    COMFKNSATION 

Total  3M  employment  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  1973  was 
935.  of  which  only  three  persons  were  expatri- 
ates or  "foreign  service  emplovees"  from 
abroad. 

Today,  all  employees  of  3M  In  South  Africa 
are  classified  according  to  a  single  salary 
schedule.  The  16  sttmdard  position  classifica- 
tions apply  to  all  except  44  management 
employees. 

In  administering  3M  comfjensatlon  pro- 
grama,  the  determination  of  salary  and  wage 
rates  for  given  Jobs  Is  Influenced  in  South 
Africa  as  in  other  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  by  two  factors:  1)  the  pre- 
vailing rate  as  shown  In  wage  surveys  In  a 
community  for  slmUar  work  and  2)  the  rate 
established  for  sImUar  work  In  other  3M 
op>e  rations. 

However,  dependence  on  local  Industrv  sur- 
veys is  less  of  a  factor  In  South  Africa  than 
elsewhere  when  determining  3M  eomp?nsB- 
tlon  levels  for  non-whites  because  reliable, 
independent  surveys  there  show  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  rates  for  whites  and  nonwhttes 
in  a  similar  job  classification. 

As  a  result,  3M  in  South  Africa  has  a  com- 
pensation plan  which  Is  paying  oompetlttve 
wages  to  whites,  and  wages  to  Africans  that 
are  above  the  average  industry  rates  pre- 
vailing for  Africans  in  comparable  job  classl- 
flcatlons  as  determined  by  Independent 
wags  surveys. 

The  average  basic  monthly  wage  of  the 
African,  Asian  and  Colored  emplovees  at 
3M  South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd.  In  March.  1973. 
was  $130.14.  All  except  nine  of  the  employees 
covered  In  the  most  recent  average  monthly 
wage  figure  are  Africans. 
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If  %U  employees  of  recently  acquired  op- 
erMloDs  aje  considered,  the  1973  avermge 
monthly  wmges  (converted  to  doU*rs)  «re 
•1MJ9  for  S26  Africans,  t307.00  for  39 
Aitans  and  •199.81  for  101  Colored  employ- 
ees of  3M  operations  In  South  Africa.  Job 
claaslflcatlon,  ability  and  seniority  are  fac- 
tors which  determine  a  given  employee's 
wage  rate. 

BXMzma 
Beyond  the  salaries  and  wages  based  on 
this  uniform  position  classification  schedtile. 
31C  South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd.  and  Its  subsl- 
dtary  AfrlcolM-  (South  Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd. 
offer  employee  benefits  which  are  the  same 
for  aU  employees  regardless  of  race,  except 
for  a  contributory  medical  aid  society  pro- 
gram which  is  compulsory  for  whites  and 
optional  for  non-whites  who  have  access  to 
low-cost  medical  service  In  government  hos- 
pitals. 

New  employees  In  the  latter  group  are  in- 
formed when  hired  of  their  option  to  Join 
the  50  per  cent  contributory  medical  aid 
program.  None  has  exercised  this  option. 
All  employees  are  allowed  time  off  with  full 
pay  to  obtain  medical  treatment,  and  3M 
management  on  occasion  has  arranged  medi- 
cal treatment  for  non-whites  at  Company 
expense  when  a  situation  required  special- 
ized attention. 

Other  benefits  uniformly  available  to  all 
employee*  of  3M  South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd. 
and  lu  subsidiary,  Afrlcolor  (South  Africa) 
(Pty)  Ltd.,  Include  a  contributory  pension 
plan,  a  non-contributory  plan  for  group  life 
Insurance  and  widows'  and  orphans'  pen- 
sions, long-term  disability  retirement  pro- 
visions, recognition  of  long  service,  sick 
leave,  educational  assistance,  and  reimburse- 
ment of  moving  costs  when  an  employee  is 
transferred  by  the  Company. 

The  present  pension  plan,  announced  In 
March  of  1971.  has  been  used  as  a  model  by 
other  multinational  firms  operating  Ln 
South  Africa.  Under  the  non -contributory 
group  Insurance,  every  employee  is  covered 
for  an  amount  of  18  times  monthly  earn- 
ings from  the  first  day  of  employment.  In 
addition,  dependents  of  married  men  are 
also  covered  by  a  widows'  and  orphans'  pen- 
sion. To  date,  two  whites  and  five  persons  of 
other  racial  origin  have  died  while  In  the 
employe  of  3M  m  South  Africa,  and  payouts 
have  been  and  are  being  proceaaed  under 
this  plan. 

Coder  a  long-term  disability  retirement 
plan  Introduced  in  1971  for  all  employees,  a 
disability  pension  is  provided  of  full  pay 
for  six  months  and  thereafter  one-half  pay 
for  life.  Sick,  leave  provisions  offer  up  to  six 
months  on  full  pay  and  six  months  on  half 
pay.  depending  on  length  of  service. 

While  3M  provides  no  home  ownership  as- 
sistance to  any  employees,  the  Company  by 
virtue  of  its  approaches  to  government  and 
local  authorities  has  frequently  been  able 
to  assist  African  employees  in  obtaining 
suitable  bousing. 

Transfer  expenses  (the  reimbursement  of 
moving  costs  when  an  employee  Is  trans- 
ferred), while  available  to  all.  have  not  tra- 
ditionally been  a  meanlngftxl  benefit  to  Af- 
ricans hfiranis  of  legal  prohibitions  against 
their  working  outside  of  a  specUlc  area  where 
they  sre  registered.  But  new  leglsUtloo  has 
expanded  the  prescribed  areas,  and  this  will 
Increase  the  mobility  of  Africans. 

The  Cccnpany  also  provides  loans  snd  tui- 
tion reftmds  to  any  employee  for  approved 
o«-ttoe-)ob  courses  of  study.  Applications 
for  this  form  of  educational  assistance  are 
approved  when  management  determines  that 
the  course  of  study  ts  >ob-reLated  Punds  ad- 
T«jv,ed  are  deducted  on  a  monthly  basts  tmtll 
rjcceeaful  completion  of  the  courae.  when 
full  refunds  are  made  to  the  employee  Mazl- 
mnm  total  benefit  und«r  thki  plan  la  MTS  per 
enpioyee 

"ntm  tatereet  of  tM  management  tn  employ- 
eee  extends  beyond  the  formal  toed  employee 
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benefit  programs  in  South  Africa  and  has 
been  demonstrated  through  additional  per- 
sonnel services. 

Por  exam  [tie,  counseling,  assistance  and 
guidance  tn  legal  matters  are  provided  if  an 
employee  Is  unable  to  handle  a  situation 
himself.  Por  resolving  minor  offense  prob- 
lems, the  Company  Is  prepared  to  send  (and 
has  sent)  observers  to  the  court  to  provide 
assistance. 

TSAumro 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  3M  em- 
ployee training  ts  offered  on  the  Job.  This 
form  of  technical  training.  In  the  absence  of 
a  general  education  program  as  such.  Is  of- 
fered to  all  employees  of  3M  in  South  Af- 
rica. Every  employee  undergoes  on-the-job 
training  to  ensure  that  he  or  she  can  perform 
satisfactorily.  When  an  employee  Is  trained, 
for  example,  to  be  a  quality  control  inspector 
or  a  file  clerk,  there  ts  no  difference  by  race 
in  the  nature  of  the  Job  training. 

Company  training  is  routinely  provided  in 
safety  and  security  procedures  to  all  employ- 
ees whose  Jobs  require  It.  In  addition,  eight 
non-white  employees  at  3M  South  Africa 
(Pty)  Ltd.  have  received  special  sales  or  su- 
pervisory training. 

CSAKTS    AMD    OUTS 

Because  3M  operations  tn  South  Africa 
have  grown  and  prospered,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  3M  to  contribute  there  in  a  modest 
way  to  various  civic,  social,  health  and  edu- 
cational agencies.  Ten  of  the  more  substan- 
tial formal  granU  and  charitable  gifts  of  the 
past  decade  are  described  m  a  listing  of 
pages  16  and  17. 

As  indicated  tn  that  list,  educational  and 
medical  organizations  serving  aU  races  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  3M  contributl<Mis. 
Other  recipients  of  3M  contributions  of  cash 
or  merchandise  In  the  psst  ten  years  Include 
the  Orthopedic  Association  of  South  Africa, 
the  South  African  Red  Cross.  Coronation 
Hospital  for  Non-Whites,  Moede  Cabrlni  Hos- 
pital for  Coloureds,  the  University  of  Natal. 
Lesotho  Drought  Relief  Pund.  Boland  Dis- 
aster Relief  Pund,  the  Cape  Department  of 
Colored  Education,  the  Natal  Operating  Room 
Nurses'  Study  Course,  the  Johannesburg 
Children's  Hospital,  and  the  King  Edward 
Vn  Hospital  ANBV  Medical  School  for  Non- 
Whites. 

OOVMtNMXWT    AND   SlCPLOrxX   XZLATIOMS 

The  government  in  its  various  forms  is  a 
very  large  customer  in  South  Africa  for  many 
types  of  3M  products,  especially  so  Inasmuch 
as  the  government  operates  the  airlines,  rail- 
ways, harbors,  most  schoolB,  the  highway 
department  and  communication  systems,  as 
well  as  the  military  and  various  services  of 
municipal  and  provincial  units.  These  and 
other  large  undertakings  of  the  government 
are  served  by  3M  products  and  services  tar 
industry,  health,  education,  communication 
and  traffic  safety.  The  broad  3M  product  line 
Includes  such  items  as  adhesive  tapes  coated 
abrasives,  stirglcal  supplies,  overhead  pro- 
jectors, magnetic  tape,  copying  equipment 
and  reflective  sign  materials. 

While  3M  as  a  btislness  in  South  Africa 
pursues  a  non-partisan  and  law-abiding 
courae  of  action  In  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  3M  management  there  do 
participate  in  professional  and  employee  or- 
ganizations working  to  Improve  conditions 
and  opportunities  for  all  and.  through  such 
participation,  they  do  make  recommenda- 
tions to  government  tMdies  as  well  as  to 
commerce  and  Industry  on  improving  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  employees. 

3M  in  South  Africa  has  no  trade  union 
contracts,  but  the  operations  are  covered  by 
two  industry-wide  wage  agreemenu  the 
CommerclaJ  and  Distributive  Wage  Agree- 
ment and  the  Printing  Workers  Wage  Ajfree- 
ment.  These  agrsements  which  lay  down  min- 
imum wage  levels,  do  not  restrict  oppor- 
tunities for  Zii  employees  of  any  race.  Wage 
and  salary  scales  at  3M.  m  well  as  worklaf 
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conditions,  are  slgnlfloantly  above  the  mini- 
mum levels  demanded  by  the  wage  agree- 
ments. 

It  Is  3M  policy  to  hire,  train,  promote  and 
pay  etnployees  without  regard  for  race,  and 
this  policy  governs  Company  personnel  prac- 
tice to  the  extent  possible  In  every  country 
where  3M  has  operations 

Among  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
cover  3M  operations  in  South  Africa  are 
two  which  are  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  facilities  for  workers  of  different  races 
and  sexes:  the  Shops  and  Offices  Act,  and 
the  Pactorles.  Machinery  and  Building 
Work  Act.  There  are  also  the  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation Act,  which  controls  membership  in 
registered  trade  unions,  and  the  Bantu  Urban 
Areas  Act,  whi<A  regulates  the  mobility  and 
residency  options  of  some  workers. 

At  present,  there  are  three  regular  em- 
ployee committees  with  multi-racial  mem- 
bership at  3M  South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd.  One 
is  a  Works  Committee.  It  meets  monthly  to 
encourage  two-way  communication  between 
employees  and  management  and  to  facilitate 
discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Company. 

The  3M  Safety  Committee  meets  monthly 
and  discusses  safety  matters.  Production 
Control /Production  Meetings,  held  weekly, 
are  also  occasions  through  which  employees 
of  different  racial  origin  meet  around  the 
same  table  to  discuss  matters  that  Influence 
the  overall  performance  of  the  Company. 

Complaint  procedures  at  3M  South  Africa 
(Pty)  Ltd.  Is  the  same  for  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  race:  via  the  supervisor  through 
other  levels  of  management  and,  if  necessary. 
to  the  managing  director.  Non-white  person- 
nel are  aware  of  the  procedure  and  make  use 
of  It. 

3M  South  Africa  (Pty)  Ltd.  has  in  it  em- 
ploy no  non-whites  who  are  non-South 
African  citizens.  The  Company's  total  em- 
ployment includes  43  whites  who  were  not 
bom  in  South  Africa,  but  all  of  these  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  foreign  service 
employees  were  South  African  residenu  when 
they  Joined  the  Company.  In  one  case  two 
years  ago,  the  Company  attempted  without 
success  a  recrulUng  program  in  England, 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Two  white  appli- 
cants who  accepted  Job  offers  as  a  result  of 
this  effort  are  no  longer  employed  by  3M. 

STTMMABT 

The  attitude  of  3M  management  toward  its 
employees  In  South  Africa  U  stated  as  foUows 
in  a  welcoming  letter  by  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor to  all  new  employees : 

.  .  3M  Company's  basic  principle  is  re- 
spect for  the  Individual  and  for  hU  rlghU 
and  dignity  .  .  .  You  wUl  find  that  in  our  or- 
ganisation you  are  not  simply  regarded  as  a 
number,  but  as  a  valued  employee  and  as  a 
human  being  . . . 

"Our  success  depends  on  intelligent  and 
aggressive  management  which  is  sensitive  to 
the  need  for  making  bn  interested  partner  of 
every  individual  in  the  organization  .  .  .  3M 
is  widely  recognised  as  a  Arm  with  outstand- 
ing poaelbilltlee.  This  means  that  in  the  fu- 
txu-e.  as  In  the  past,  a  career  with  3M  offers 
many  opportunities  for  advancement,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  Company's  poUcy  to  pro- 
mote from  within  whenever  poeslble.  By  the 
same  token,  it  Is  up  to  you  to  develop  your 
talents  and  accept  the  challenge  to  grow  with 


PROTBCnNO  THE  CONSUMER 

HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  ifnr  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  October  3.  1973 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  face 
of  rising  prices  for  food  and  other  con- 
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sumer  products  today.  It  is  mort  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  the  consximer  have 
protection  In  the  marketplace.  It  was 
with  this  concern  in  mind  that  Ed  Ve- 
trano,  the  Westchester  County  clerk, 
sent  me  a  telegram  the  other  day  asking 
me  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting Federal  support  for  the  creation  of 
a  full-time  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  I  am  cur- 
rently investigating  these  possibilities 
through  a  number  of  channels  in 
Washington. 

Dp  to  this  time,  I  have  found  that  there 
are  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  had  not  previously 
funded  such  an  office  but  are  now  favor- 
ably disposed  to  Mr.  Vetrano's  idea. 
These  agencies  and  departments  tell  me 
that  although  they  had  not  funded  such 
an  office  previously,  perhaps  they  could 
find  money  in  their  budgets  to  fund  a 
proposal  such  as  Mr.  Vetrano's  because  It 
represents  a  grassroots  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  consumer. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  get  Fed- 
eral support  for  a  consumer  office  such 
as  Mr.  Vetrano  suggests.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  thought  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  want  to  know  of  our  efforts 
in  Westchester,  so  they  can  begin  such 
an  effort  on  behalf  of  their  county  gov- 
ernments. 


NANCY  MAY  JANNARONE  AND 
DAVID  J.  STOCKDALE  EARN  RED 
CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  QLMAN 

or  irwvr  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  the  heroic  acts  of  two 
of  my  constituents  which  saved  the  life 
of  an  8-year-old  boy  and  earned  them 
the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit. 

"ITie  certificate  alone  is  but  a  small 
token  of  appreciation  and  recognition  for 
Nancy  May  Jarmarone  and  David  J. 
Stockdale,  both  of  West  Point,  NY.,  for 
their  spontaneous  reaction  to  a  life  and 
death  situation,  utilizing  their  Red  Cross 
skills  and  knowledge  of  first  aid  and  wat- 
er safety.  To  them,  of  course,  there  is 
no  greater  reward  than  the  knowledge 
that  their  acts  saved  a  human  life. 

In  the  words  of  Red  Cross  President. 
Oeorge  M.  Elsey: 

These  meritorious  actions  exemplify  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  concern  of  one  human 
being  for  another  who  Is  in  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  following 
text  of  Mr.  Elsey's  letter  to  all  my  col- 
leagues to  afford  the  full  public  recog- 
nition to  Miss  Jannarone  and  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  which  they  so  richly  deserve: 

SzrrxiUB  37.  1973. 

DsAs  Ma.  Oilman:  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  noteworthy  acts  of  mercy  under- 
taken by  two  of  your  oonstituenU.  Miss  Nancy 
May  Jannarone.  103  Washington  Road.  West 
Point.  New  York  lOOM.  and  David  J.  Stock- 
dale.  Quarters  38  Thayer  Road.  West  Point. 
New  York  10096.  who  have  been  named  to 
receive  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit. 
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This  is  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life 
by  using  skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross  first 
aid.  small  craft,  or  water  safety  course.  The 
Certificate  bears  the  original  signatures  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Honorary 
Chairman,  and  Prank  Stanton.  Chairman  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross.  Presenta- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  American  Red 
Croas  Pield  Director.  West  Point. 

On  July  3.  1973  Miss  Jannarone  and  Mr. 
Stockdale.  both  tramed  in  Red  Cross  senior 
lUesavlng.  were  on  guard  duty  at  a  pond 
when  an  eight-year-old  boy  failed  to  surface 
after  Jumpl.ig  into  16  feet  of  water.  Immedi- 
ately Miss  Jannarone  dived  Into  the  pond 
to  look  for  the  victim,  calling  for  assistance 
as  she  did  so.  When  she  sxirfaced  she  directed 
a  rescue  party  to  search  sections  of  the  pond 
which  had  been  cleared  of  other  swimmers. 
Mr.  Stockdale  Joined  la  the  search.  When 
the  child  was  found  Mr.  Stockdale  immedi- 
ately began  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 
whUe  he  was  stUl  in  the  water  and  continued 
until  the  victim's  breathing  was  restored. 
The  boy  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  later 
recovered  completely  By  using  their  skills 
and  knowledge  Miss  Jannarone  and  Mr. 
Stockdale  saved  the  victim's  life. 

These    meritorious    actions    exemplify    the 
highest  ideal  of  the  concern  of  one  human 
being  for  another  who  is  in  distress. 
Sincerely, 

Okoscx  M.  Klskt. 


IN   SUPPORT  OP   ABOLISHINO   THE 
EXCLUSIONARY    RULE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ASBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 
Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  13,  I  Introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which,  if 
passed,  would  bring  increased  justice 
into  our  Judicial  process.  My  bill  would 
abolish  the  "exclusionary  rule" — a  rule 
which  has  seriously  marred  the  American 
criminal  Justice  system. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  wTltten  by  the 
Honorable  Jack  L.  Ogg  of  the  Arizona 
State  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Ogg  be- 
lieves the  exclusionary  rule  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  criminal  justice  system 
than  all  the  other  pronouncements  of 
the  Warren  Court. 

The  article  in  its  entirety  foUows: 

LXT'S   RmTSN    COMMONSXNSX   TO   ASISONA 
CaiMXNAL   JrSTICX 

(By  Hon.  Jack  L  Ogg) 

It  is  always  pleasant  around  the  time  of 
the  State  Bar  Convention  to  sit  with  other 
trial  Judges  and  in  a  state  of  nostalgia  dis- 
cuss how  swift  and  easy  It  was  to  try  criminal 
cases  back  In  the  good  old  days. 

We  have  all  slowly  learned  to  live  with 
Qldeon  and  Miranda  realizing  that  the  delays 
and  added  costs  carried  certain  off-setting 
benefits  to  our  system  of  criminal  Justice 
The  one  case  we  havent  completely  learned 
to  adjvist  to  Is  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  Our  old  Arizona 
rule  that  all  relevant  evidence  no  matter 
how  obtained  was  admissible  was  replaced 
by  the  Federal  rule  where  only  those  itenu 
of  evidence  obtained  by  certain  prescribed 
methods  were  admissible.  The  Federal  rule 
places  a  duty  on  the  trial  Judge  to  suppress 
all  evidence  obtained  in  violation  of  a  myriad 
of  do's  and  donts 

Prom  that  date  in  1961  when  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court  in  Mapp  v  Ohio  over- 
ruled Wolf  V.  Ccriorado  and  Imposed  the  Fed- 
eral exclusionary  rule  on  the  state  trial  cotirts 
we  started  our  entire  legal  system  in  a  tail- 
ytP  ot  ever  diminishing  public  support  and 
respect.  We  completely  lost  sight  of  the  goal 
of  criminal  Justice  which  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  defendant's  guUt  or  Innocence 
and  went  out  to  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  our  law  enforcement  officers  handle 
their  duties.  Under  the  completely  naive 
theory  that  by  rewarding  the  criminal  and 
punishing  the  officer  we  could  stop  high- 
handed police  methods,  the  trial  courts  have 
been  directed  to  suppress  evidence  at  the 
trial  when  such  evidence  waa  taken  by  law 
enforcement  officers  who  failed  to  foUow  the 
tractless  maze  of  fine  dlsUnctlons  in  the  law 
of  search  and  seizure. 

The  typical  fact  situation  went  like  this: 
poUce  enter  a  house  without  proper  warrant 
police  find  the  bloody  knife  uaed  in  the 
murder;  the  trial  Judge  under  Mapp  v.  Ohio 
suppresses  the  evidence;  the  murderer  goes 
free;  the  people  and  press  in  the  community 
go  ape:  the  trial  Judge  and  prosecutor  lose 
the  next  election. 

The  offending  law  enforcement  offioer 
is  not  punished— he  in  fact  becomes  a 
martyr  sacrlflod  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
courts.  AU  who  call  themselves  Uwyers  and 
all  men  who  respect  the  rule  of  law  are 
the  ones  who  are  punished,  for  the  general 
public  does  not  understand  the  fine  niceties 
of  the  suppression  of  evidence  and  the  en- 
tire legal  sjrstem  allps  another  cog  m  the 
respect  of  the  people  The  Uwyer  who  rep- 
resents the  defendant  is  branded  a  crook. 
The  ooimty  attcHrwy  who  failed  to  get  the 
knife  tn  evidence  Is  labeled  incompetent 
The  trial  Judge  who  keeps  it  out  of  evidence 
is  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  the  ap- 
pellate Judge  who  upholds  the  trial  court 
decision  must  be  impeached. 

Another  Important  side  effect  of  Mapp 
V.  Ohio  Is  to  steal  the  time  of  over-loaded 
courts.  Prior  to  Mapp,  moUons  to  suppress 
were  as  rare  as  Writs  of  Ne  Exeat  and  never 
deUyed  the  trial  of  the  cases  Now  it  U  In- 
deed rare  that  there  lant  a  moUon  to  sup- 
press on  at  least  one  item  of  evidence  and 
we  must  all  be  sickened  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  Jury  sitting  In  the  hallway  for  hotus  wait- 
ing for  the  hocus-pocus  of  a  suppression 
hearing  to  be  completed  so  they  can  go  on 
with  hearing  the  evidence  in  the  case  In 
one  recent  murder  case  I  ruled  on  motions 
to  supprees  involving  over  thirty  separate 
items  which  included  among  them  the  body 
of  the  alleged  victim.  Twelve  years  ago  no 
trial  Judge  would  have  beliersd  such  a 
story;  however;  these  mouons  were  not  friv- 
olotia  under  the  state  of  our  criminal  Uv 
and  were  presented  by  very  competent  coun- 
sel. I  didnt  supprees  the  body  but  cant  you 
imagine  the  situation  where  the  facts  would 
force  such  a  suppression.  As  a  lawyer,  try 
explaining  to  the  press  or  for  that  matter 
to  your  barber  how  it  ts  that  the  aU««ed 
murder  never  con»e  to  trial  because  the  trial 
Judge  suppressed  the  body  No  body.  No 
corpus  delecU  No  crime  ThU  would  be  es- 
pecially difficult  when  your  barber  trtis  you 
he  went  to  the  victims  funeral  and  saw 
Joe  stretched  out  with  a  buUet  hole  between 
hU  eyes.  We.  who  are  on  the  criminal  trial 
bench  have  been  stripped  of  part  of  our 
oomon  sense  and  placed  socne  where  in  AUce's 
Wonderland. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  Instances  of 
poUoe  abuse  and  excesses  in  their  seal  to 
collect  evidence  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, although  in  my  personal  experlenc*  tn 
Arlaona.     theee    instances    are    exesedingty 


It  Is  one  thing  to  abstractly  sit  as  a  scholar 
and  extoll  the  virtues  of  the  4th  AmeiMl- 
ment  (freedom  frocn  Ulsfal  search  and  sets- 
ure)  when  you  are  rtesltng  with  PHI  high- 
ly trained  pereonnel  with  limited  Jxxrlsdlc- 
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tlon  and  quite  another  practical  problem 
wben  you  are  placing  tbe  complicated  nice- 
ties of  seaxcli  and  seizure  on  tbe  Deputy 
Sberlll  at  Bumble  Bee,  Axlxona. 

RoaUnIng  tbe  Inadeqxiacy  of  the  remedy, 
but  alao  aware  that  it  u  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  I  believe  we  should  attempt  to  con- 
trol Illegal  search  and  seizure  under  our  civil 
and  criminal  trespass  statutes  rather  than 
make  our  trial  courts  abandon  the  search 
for   truth    to   go   on   a   police    witch   hunt. 

Tbe  sooner  ou^  United  States  Supreme 
Court  or  Congress  modifies  Mapp  v.  Ohio  the 
sooner  we  on  the  firing  line  can  return  sanity 
to  the  trial  ot  crllmnal  cases  In  Arizona. 


SDR-AID  LINK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  issue  of  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people — the  linking  of 
special  drawing  rights  and  development 
aid.  The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  monitoring  the  progress  in  the 
international  monetary  reform  talks 
with  keen  interest,  as  we  will  be  CEilled 
on  to  review  any  legislation  required  to 
implement  the  reform  measures. 

International  monetary  reform  and 
special  drawing  rights  are  extremely 
complex  topics  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  relevance  to  our  everyday 
lives.  Yet  we  must  pay  close  attention  to 
monetary  reform,  for  the  economic  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world  depends  on  it. 

I  think  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  look 
more  closely  at  some  of  the  specific  mone- 
tary reform  issues. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  there  be  es- 
tablished a  link  between  reserve  asset 
creation  smd  development  assistance,  in 
other  words  to  use  the  IMP  special  draw- 
ing right  mechanism  as  a  means  of  grant- 
ing aid  to  developing  countries.  Nu- 
merous schemes  have  jeen  offered  for 
the  creation  of  this  SDR-ald  link.  Most 
of  the  developing  countries  feel  that 
monetary  reform  should  give  them 
more  development  assistance  through 
such  a  link. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  SDR-ald  link,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  this  Congress  will 
approve  such  a  link.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  SDR  can  bear  the  burden  of  both  de- 
velopment assistance  and  international 
reserve  creation — it  is  mixing  apples  and 
oranges.  The  SDR-ald  link  would  be 
a  form  of  general  aid.  not  aid  to  specific, 
approved  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  think  that  this  body 
would  ever  support  such  general  aid.  and 
I  would  not  like  to  see  the  vital  issue  of 
international  monetary  reform  running 
into  difficulty  in  the  Congress  as  a  result 
of  the  addition  of  an  extraneous  is«ue. 

I  understand  why  the  developing  coim- 
tries  want  more  aid:  they  have  a  big  Job 
to  do  in  building  the  economies  of  their 
countries  and  may  Indeed  need  more  de- 
velopment assistance  in  some  form.  But 
tieing  in  development  aid  with  monetary 
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reform  and  the  special  drawing  right  is 
just  not  tbe  way  to  do  It. 

The  means  of  allocating  SDR's  must 
be  rational  and  must  be  fair  to  all  coun- 
tries; the  ofBcials  working  on  monetary 
reform  must  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  all  sections  of  the  world.  But  the 
reformers  must  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  principal  task:  developing  a  mone- 
tary system  which  permits  a  prosperous 
and  growing  world  economy  with  an  ef- 
fective and  equitable  system  of  exchange 
adjustment.  The  developing  nations  have 
as  much  to  gain  from  a  prosperous  world 
economy  as  the  industrialized  countries. 

SDRs,  or  "paper  gold"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  a  form  of  interna- 
tional money.  They  were  created  to  sup- 
plement international  reserve  assets,  as 
there  is  not  a  suflQclent  amoimt  of  gold, 
and  foreign  exchange  cannot  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  reserve  expansion.  All 
member  countries  of  the  IMP  have  been 
allocated  SDR's;  but  they  have  been  al- 
located proportionally,  not  for  an  extra- 
neous purpose  such  as  development  aid. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  value  of  any 
money  or  currency  is  a  matter  of  confi- 
dence. It  is  no  different  with  the  special 
drawing  right.  Whether  the  SDR  mech- 
anism works  is  largely  a  question  of  con- 
fidence. If  people  think  that  SDR's  are 
good  assets,  then  they  are.  Hence,  the 
SDR  must  be  kept  as  pure  as  possible: 
that  is,  we  must  not  dilute  it  mechani- 
Siatly  or  psychologically  with  extraneous 
tasks,  especially  tasks  such  as  develop- 
ment assistance  for  which  other  institu- 
tions have  already  been  established.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  a  way  of  linking 
development  aid  and  reserve  asset  crea- 
tion and  maintain  the  necessary  confi- 
dence. 

I  urge  the  developing  nations  and  the 
industrialized  nations  to  keep  moving 
toward  monetary  reform  I  also  urge  the 
continuing  progress  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  nations.  But  I  must 
insist  that  these  two  vital  tasks  not  be 
considered  in  the  same  forum.  If  they 
are,  they  will  both  suffer. 
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CALL  FOR  ENERCfY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  energy  crisis.  We 
remember  the  adverse  effects  the  fuel 
shortage  had  last  year  on  businesses  and 
industrial  plants,  agriculture,  schools, 
and  private  home^.  Now  as  we  are  ap- 
proaching anothe.  cold  season,  our  fuel 
supplies  are  only  slightly  higher  than  at 
tills  time  a  year  ago.  but  the  demand  for 
fuel  supplies  is  expected  to  rise  by  over 
6  percent. 

In  addition,  unless  we  rethink  our 
everyday  practices,  waste — unnecessary 
consimipt^^on  of  what  resources  are  avail- 
able— win  squander  anywhere  from  25 
percent  to  40  percent  of  our  basic  energy 
resources.  I  am  convinced  that  energy 
conservation  measures  are  desperately 
needed  at  this  time. 


As  a  spokesman  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Office  of  Energy  Conservation 
recently  stated : 

If  this  were  a  dlcutorshlp  and  we  could 
somehow  control  how  people  waste  energy,  we 
could  save  from  two  to  three  million  barrels 
of  oU  a  day. 

This  would  be  at  least  a  savings  of  20 
percent  of  the  15  million  barrels  which 
Americans  consume  each  day. 

A  recent  study  prepared  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  pointed  out  several  easy 
and  uncostly  measures  which  could  result 
in  immediate  energy  conservation. 
Among  the  recommendations  was:  'Set- 
ting home  thermostats  2  degrees  lower 
than  average."  I  have  supported  such 
action  for  a  long  time. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that,  if  all  citi- 
zens would  reduce  indoor  temperatures 
by  2  degrees  during  the  coming  cold  sea- 
son, there  will  be  a  reduction  of  almost  7 
percent  in  the  total  supply  of  fuel  con- 
sumed. Contrast  this  figure  with  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  fuel  supplies  by 
over  6  percent,  and  one  realizes  how  sig- 
nificant this  conservation  measure  can 
be. 

Therefore,  last  week.  I  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  states  in 
part: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  cttlsena 
of  the  United  States  are  urged  to  conserve 
energy  by  reducing  the  temperature  of  their 
homes  and  places  of  work  by  two  degrees  few 
the  duration  of  the  coming  cold  season. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  following  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Bkrclans,  Mr.  FotmrAiN,  Mr.  Gitnter, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kitchum,  Mr. 
Maynk,  Ms.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

I  am  hopeful  that  immediate  and  fa- 
vorable action  will  be  taken  on  this  reso- 
lution. Action  is  necessary  if  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  Is  to  be  encouraged  to  do  his 
part  in  averting  a  nationwide  fuel  short- 
age this  winter. 


THE  OREENINO  OP  YOGI  BERRA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NTW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day was  a  joyous  day  for  the  Borough  of 
Queens  and  the  city  of  New  York;  the 
New  York  Mets.  whose  home.  Shea  Sta- 
dium, is  in  the  district  that  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  had  again  performed  the 
impossible,  rising  from  the  depths  of  the 
National  League  Eastern  Division  cellar 
to  the  lofty  heights  of  first  place  In  less 
than  a  month,  and  capturing  the  Na- 
tional League  Eastern  Division  title. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  manager  Yogi  Berra,  his 
coaching  stafT  and  the  players  who  have 
again  accomplished  the  "Miracle  of 
1969  • 

The  Mets  and  their  die-hard  fans 
never  lost  faith  In  their  team's  ability  to 
win  the  pennant  despite  a  rash  of  early 
and  mid-season  injuries  to  key  players, 
the   overwhelming  odds   against   them, 
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and  the  forecasts  of  doom  by  the  baseball 
seers.  The  Mets  fantastic  drive  to  the 
pennant  was  preordained  when,  at  mid- 
season,  Mets  manager  Yogi  Berra  said, 
"We'd  be  all  right  LT  only  we  could  get  all 
our  men  on  the  field."  And  then,  with  all 
the  regulars  playing  for  the  first  time 
since  early  1972.  the  Mets  won  an  amaz- 
ing 70  percent  of  their  remaining  games. 

The  Mets  spirit  and  desire  should 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  all.  This  spirit 
can  be  characterized  by  their  battle  cry 
coined  by  relief  pitcher  Tug  McGraw, 
"You've  got  to  believe."  We  may  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  get  the  snow  plows  into 
Queens,  but  we  believe  in  the  Mets  and 
their  ability  to  bring  the  National 
League  pennant  and  the  World  Cham- 
pionship back  to  New  York. 

Now  It  is  on  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Na- 
tional League  Crown. 

Let's  go  Mets. 


WALL  NO  BARRIER  TO  MEMORIES 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  ocoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
era  that  is  said  to  reflect  "entente, 
detente,  and  cooperation"  among  the 
globe's  major  powers  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  misinterpret  a  potential  adversary's 
intentions  and  to  allow  judgment  to  be- 
come clouded  by  wishfiil  thinking.  The 
Soviet  Union's  continued  domestic  stran- 
glehold and  crackdown  on  dissenters. 
Moscow's  recent  treatment  of  the  Israelis 
at  the  World  University  Games,  as  well 
as  the  Soviets'  refusal  to  allow  South 
Korean  journalists  to  cover  these  games. 
I  believe  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Alternative, 
Mr.  Peter  Hughes  reminds  us  that  yet 
another  monument  to  the  cold  war  still 
stands — the  Berlin  wall.  It  is  an  irony 
of  paradox  that  untold  numbers  of  peo- 
ple still  give  their  lives  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  freedom  and  that  we  can  do 
nothing  to  help  them.  I  am  inserting  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to.  read  this  article  which  should 
serve  as  a  somber  reminder  to  us  all : 
Waix  No  Babukb  to  Iiluf  oriks 
(By  Peter  Hughes) 

"The  times  they  are  a-changlng,"  go  the 
words  of  a  Bob  Dylan  song.  And  Indeed  they 
are.  It  Is  said  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
an  era  of  entente,  detente,  and  cooperation 
among  the  world's  major  powers,  a  period 
which  Is  expected  to  bear  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era. 

What  Indications  do  we  have  that  there  Is 
more  hospitable  sentiment  between  the  pow- 
ers of  East  and  West?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
when  East  German  refugees  recently  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  Berlin  Wall  and  escape 
to  the  West,  there  was  an  uproar  of  public 
opinion  In  West  Berlin  over  the  "alleged" 
shootings.  East  Germany's  Pankow  regime 
promptly  responded  by  putting  the  "crimi- 
nals" (those  attempting  to  escape)  on  na- 
tional television  to  refute  the  Insidious  cap- 
italistic slurs.  Not  to  let  events  stand  with 
that,  they  then  expelled  one  of  the  "crim- 
inals." 
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The  times  they  are  indaed  a-changlng  if 
the  Bast  Oetman  governnaent  found  It  nec- 
eaaary  to  Justify  Its  actions  on  national  tele- 
vision. (The  television  waves  in  both  coun- 
tries are  strong  enough  to  b«  received  on 
either  side  of  the  border.)  But  the  continued 
shootings  at  the  Berlin  Wall:  the  barbed 
wire  and  brick  walls;  the  wachtowers 
and  concrete  dugouts  with  armed  guards, 
dogs,  and  military  vehicles;  tbe  field  mines 
and  miles  of  no  man's  land  between  East  and 
West  Germany;  these  are  hardly  monuments 
to  peace,  cooperation,  and  freedom  of  travel 
and  thought  between  East  and  West. 

I  lived  In  Berlin  for  many  years,  and  X  was 
there  on  that  fateful  August  13,  19(J1,  when 
the  Berlin  Wall  was  first  erected.  It  Is  a 
travesty  of  poUtlcs  that  the  lives  ot  Indi- 
vidual persons  are  so  often  overshadowed  by 
tbe  general  course  of  history.  But  on  that 
night  of  August  13  the  erection  of  tbe  Ber- 
lin Wall  became  a  very  real  and  personal  ex- 
perience for  me  when  a  young  woman  arrived 
at  our  doorstep  with  the  proverbial  chUd  in 
arms. 

Like  so  many  other  people  living  In  tbe 
city  of  West  Berlin  (one-fourth  of  the  city's 
2.2  mUllon  population  cante  as  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  occupied  territory)  this  young 
friend  of  the  family  lived  and  worked  In  West 
Berlin  while  her  daughter  lived  with  her  par- 
ents In  the  East.  This  young  women  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  border  separating  tbe  Rus- 
sian and  American  sectors  that  night  and 
saw  that  It  was  unusually  active  for  4  ajn. 
Light  armored  trucks  and  East  German 
troops  were  guarding  workers  busUy  erecting 
wire  fences  and  fortifications.  Although  she 
was  unable  to  grasp  the  situation  fully,  It 
was  with  Increasingly  apprehension  that  our 
friend  realized  that  If  she  were  to  act  and 
bring  her  daughter  to  the  West,  her  last  op- 
F>ortunlty  had  arrived.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
morning  she  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  our 
apartment.  As  the  family  later  learned,  this 
couple  had  been  two  of  the  last  people  to 
gain  access  to  the  West,  two  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  bad  been  able  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion, weigh  Its  alternatives,  and  act  decl- 
slrely. 

Today  that  access  Is  sealed  more  than  ever. 
Where  once  tens  of  thousands  fled,  now  only 
hundreds  succeed  and  many  more  die  or  get 
caught  In  the  attempt.  The  Wall  has  aocom- 
pllshed  Its  end.  The  Elast  German  regime, 
carefully  manipulated  from  Moscow,  In  an 
attempt  to  forestall  the  further  depletion  of 
Its  population  (one-fifth  of  East  Germany's 
ptopulation  had  fled  the  country  before  the 
Wall  was  erect«d) ,  has  created  an  almost  In- 
surmountable barrier  which  runs  through  tbe 
heart  of  Berlin  and  which  Isolates  the  coun- 
try from  Its  western  borders.  The  Wall  sep- 
arates Germans  from  Germans,  parents  from 
children,  lovers  from  lovers,  and  friends  from 
friends.  The  attraction  of  freedom  has  been 
countered  by  Imprisonment.  What  prevents 
a  more  humane  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Berlin  Is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  city's 
crisis  remains  the  core  and  symbol  of  the 
East-West  confrontation.  Whereas  East  Ber- 
lin is  claimed  as  the  capital  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  West  Berlin  has  be- 
come "inextricably"  linked  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany;  the  city  has,  conse- 
quently, become  a  pawn  for  great  power  en- 
deavors. 

Federal  Republic  ChanceUor  WUly  Brandt's 
Oatpolitik  has  meide  numerous  concessions 
to  the  Pankow  regime  In  an  attempt  to 
promote  conciliation  between  the  two  Oer- 
manles.  The  West  German  government  has 
recognized  the  concept  of  two  Oerman  states 
within  one  nation.  Both  Germanles  are  ex- 
pected to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
shortly  and  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tions can  be  expected  to  follow.  But  the  In- 
tegrity of  West  Berlin  is  no  more  secure  To 
the  contrary,  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans 
have  painstakingly  avoided  any  formal  rec- 
ognition of  West  Berlin's  ties  to  the  federal 
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Republic.  And.  for  the  Berllners  at  least,  a 
general  conciliation  appears  to  be  as  far 
away  as  ever. 

Tbe  present  calm  In  Germany  is  often  mis- 
taken for  apathy,  it  is  not.  It  Is  rather  a 
helpless  acceptance  of  reality.  Letter$  From 
tlie  Oerman  Democratic  Rejrublic,  edited  by 
the  reputable  phUologlan  Hlldegard  Baum- 
gard.  reveals  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the  pre- 
vailing Pankow  regime  in  East  Germany,  nor 
does  It  reveal  dUrfavor,  East  German  attitudes 
toward  West  Germany  often  seem  balanced 
between  admiration  and  dogmatic  opposition. 
However,  when  West  Oerman  ChanceUor 
Brandt  visited  East  Germany  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic 
response  he  received  (which  proved  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  East  Oerman  govern- 
ment) proved  that  emotion  and  fervor  are 
not  far  below  the  surface.  In  any  event,  the 
Wall  remains  and  as  one  young  East  Berliner 
said,  "perhaps  mbrlcht  [who  was  then  Bast 
Germany's  bead  of  state)  will  realize  that  the 
WaU  by  virtue  of  its  existence  has  become  a 
fascinating  lure  to  what  is  beyond." 

Berlin  Is  a  city  of  great  vitality— not  at  all 
because  It  has  become  a  focus  for  global  po- 
litical tensions — but  because  culture  blos- 
soms and  industey  grows.  No  city  has  the 
greenery  and  waterways  of  Berlin,  nor  Its 
memorable  night  life.  Still.  Berlin's  future  is 
cloeely  linked  to  its  political  expectations, 
and  BO  unfortunately  all  activities  In  the 
city  are  associated  with  p<mtlC8.  Isolation  of 
course,  means  Insecurity.  A  sudden  glance  at 
the  Wall  always  brings  back  the  presence  of 
the  unrelieved  East- West  striiggle. 

No  great  change  can  be  seen  within  tbe 
Immediate  future.  The  question  of  this  city 
Is  not  being  settled  as  part  of  the  German 
problem  and  within  the  general  East-Weet 
"rapprochement".  Some  fear,  therefore.  t.h«± 
the  ultimate  solution  for  West  Berlin  wIH 
have  to  transcend  hlstcnlcal  ties  to  the  West. 
Its  fate  arouses  a  wadneiw  in  all  those  who 
cberlah  tbe  aura  c^  the  city.  Indeed,  the  Wall 
may  have  severed  with  Irretrievable  flnaltty 
thoee  last  threads  Joining  together  the  two 
Oermanys.  But  the  memoriee  of  what  waa, 
remaln^-«Lnd  so  do  the  reality  of  what  is  ^^'* 
the  longing  for  what  could  be.  It  Is  with  no 
alight  effcMt  that  the  Berliner  can  still  aay : 

Berlin  bletbt  doch  Berlin  (Berlin  will  al- 
ways remain  Berlin) . 


THE  50TH  ANNR^RSARY  OP  TOR- 
RXNGTOrrS  INCORPORA'nON  AS 
A   CITY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  comrmcTVcuT 
m  THE  HOirSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  residents  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  Torrlng- 
ton's  Incorporation  as  a  city. 

This  "Golden  Anniversary"  Is  a  mile- 
stone to  which  the  citizens  of  Torring- 
ton smd  their  friends  look  with  pride.  A 
true  benchmark  of  history,  it  represents 
a  half  century  of  progress  as  a  vital  cen- 
ter of  living  in  northwest  Coimecticut. 

Torrington  takes  its  name  from  Great 
Torrington.  Devonshire.  England.  It  was 
originally  settled  in  1737.  incorporated  as 
a  to^vn  in  1740,  as  a  borough  in  1887.  and 
as  a  city  in  1923. 

Torrtngton's  most  valuable  asset  is  its 
people.  Reflecting  the  rich  values  of  co- 
lonial heritage  and  old  world  cultures. 
Torrlngton's  citizens  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  growth  of  the 
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community.  Determination  and  spirit, 
cooperation  and  an  abiding  concern  for 
one  another  are  all  measures  of  the  place 
Torrington  citlzeiu  are  proud  to  caA 
home. 

Torrington  is  the  birthplace  of  John 
Brown,  the  famoxis  abolitionist,  and  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Mills,  the  congre- 
gationalist  minister  luiown  as  the  father 
of  foreign  missions.  The  city  is  also  a 
home  of  the  brass  industry  in  America. 

Over  the  years,  Torrington  has  grown 
in  commerce,  biaslness,  and  Industry.  The 
largest  city  In  Litchfield  Coimty,  It  has 
been  and  remains  a  place  where  county 
residents  come  for  needed  services. 

City  and  country  seem  to  merge  in 
Torrington.  Busy  factories  or  bustling 
shops  are  short  distances  from  rolling 
grass-covered  hillsides  and  cool,  clear 
lakes. 

The  weeklong  celebration  planned  to 
commemorate  Torrington's  50th  anni- 
versary Is  a  reflection  of  the  creative 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  weU-deserved 
civic  pride  of  Torrington's  citizenry.  The 
celebration  Includes  an  opening  cere- 
mony Monday  night;  exhibits  on  Tor- 
rington industry,  agricultxire.  schools, 
and  religious  history:  and  a  50th  anni- 
versary ball  on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  as  Connecticut's 
Secretary  of  State  &nd  during  the  years  I 
have  served  as  U.S.  Representative  for 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  which 
includes  Torrington,  it  has  been  my  spe- 
cial pleasure  to  work  with  city  ofScials 
and  concerned  citizens  In  so  many  im- 
portant areas.  Always  evident  Is  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  a  dedication  to  hard 
work,  and  a  sense  of  purpose  founded  in 
Ume-proven  values  and  ideals  that  com- 
prise the  firm  foundation  upon  which 
Torrington's  record  of  achievement  will 
grow  even  greater  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  and  pleasiire  that 
I  ofler  warm  wishes  to  the  people  of  Tor- 
rington on  this  splendid  occasion. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
BUDGETARY  CUTS  IN  THE  1974 
FISCAL  "YEAR  BUDGET  OP  THE 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUrOKNXA 

nr  THK  HOUSB  OP  RSPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  Its 
hearings  on  budgetary  cuts  in  the  1974 
fiscal  year  budget  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, October  10,  1973,  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
2237.  Raybum  House  Office  Building.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  Holman.  Director  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service.  U.S.  De- 
p)artment  of  Justice. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statonents  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Cotninittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
WaAhingt(Xi,  D.C.  20515. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLj.moia 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  RBPRSSKNTATTVCS 

Wedneadav.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  which  I  Introduced  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Jiidlciary 
Committee  has  Just  one  purpose — to 
force  the  House  to  begin  an  investigation 
into  whether  Vice  President  Acnkw  has 
committed  Impeachable  offenses  and.  If 
so,  to  begin  impe8M:hraent  proceedings. 

If  the  House  passes  my  rescriution.  it 
will  mean  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers feel  that  the  House  should  consider 
the  evidence  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  in  order  to  determine  whether  an 
Investigation  leading  to  possible  im- 
peachment should  not  be  undertaken. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  House  would 
re<iuest  such  information  and  then  re- 
fuse to  do  anything  with  it.  By  request- 
ing the  information,  the  House  Is  saying 
it  is  reedy  to  conduct  an  investigation. 
The  Information  would  serve  no  purpose 
otherwise,  and  it  would  not  be  sensible 
for  the  House  to  request  it  unless  Mem- 
bers Intended  to  act  upon  it. 

Here  Is  what  I  believe  will  happen  if 
the  House  adopts  my  resolution  of  In- 
quiry. 

First,  the  Attorney  General  will  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
determine  which  facts  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Attorney 
General  Is  required  to  turn  over  sdl  such 
facts  within  his  possession.  The  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
clear.  For  example,  as  early  as  1842,  the 
House  asserted  its  right  to  require  an 
executive  agency  to  supply  it  with  cer- 
tain facts.  In  that  year,  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  of  inquiry  directing 
President  Tyler  to  turn  over  information 
regarding  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the 
Cherokee  Indians  and  the  Secretary  of 
War's  investigation  of  those  frauds.  At 
first.  President  Tyler  resisted. 

The  House  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs then  issued  a  detailed  report  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  House  to  the  infor- 
mation requested  and  discussing  the  es- 
sential role  of  the  House  in  the  impeach- 
ment process.  The  President  yielded  up 
the  Information  sought. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  stated : 

By  the  CkHistltutlon  of  the  United  States 
tbe  President,  Vice-President,  and  aU  clvU 
ofBcers  of  the  Qovemment  are  liable  to  Im- 
peachment for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
Climes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  sole  power 
to  Impeach  U  vested  tn  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves.  If  the  Houses  possess  the  power  to 
Impeach  It  must  likewise  possess  all  the  in- 
cident of  that  power — the  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  such  papers  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  prove  the  charges  on  which  the 
Impeachment  is  founded.  If  it  did  not  the 
power  of  Impeachment  conferred  on  it  by  tbe 
Constitution  would  be  nugatory  It  oould  not 
exercise  It  with  effect. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  Information  referred  to  in  the  reeolu- 
tloa  Is  tbe  offlcUl  InfcHToatlon  spread  upon 


the  records  of  the  Departments  or  contained 
In  their  aretilvea  or  on  their  flies.  This  in- 
formation is  not  the  private  property  of  the 
Executive  or  heads  of  Departments  nor  la 
there  any  rule  of  law  which  would  exclude  It 
from  being  given  in  evldenoe  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  tbe  President  or  any  of  the  heads  ot 
Departments  or  other  persons.  It  Is  not  privi- 
leged In  the  sense  spoken  of  by  tbe  President. 

After  the  Attorney  General  has  yielded 
up  the  information  requested  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  such  information 
would  doubtlessly  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  a  select 
committee  appointed  to  receive  and  con- 
sider It.  Such  Information  could  be  han- 
dled by  the  committee  as  discreetly  and 
confidentially  as  the  situation  warranted. 
House  committees  have  a  long  tradition 
of  receiving  sensitive  ixiformatlon  and 
holding  it  closely.  In  the  case  mentioned 
above.  President  Tyler  objected  that  some 
of  the  information  sought  should  not  be 
made  public.  The  House  committee  re- 
sponded : 

By  claiming  for  tbe  House  "the  right  to 
demand  from  the  Executive  and  heads  of 
departments  such  Information  as  may  t>e  In 
their  poeseaslon  relating  to  subjects  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  House  and  within  the 
sphere  of  its  legitimate  powers,"  the  com- 
mittee does  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  may 
not  be  at  some  times  Information  and  papers 
In  their  possession  which  should  not  be 
made  public.  Such  there  no  doubt  are;  but 
the  House  has  the  right  to  Inspect  them, 
and  It.  and  not  the  Executive,  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  making  them  pub- 
lic. The  President  has  all  along  assumed  In 
his  message  that  the  puUicatlon  of  aU  In- 
formation and  papers  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  communication  to  tbe  House. 
In  this  he  is  mistaken.  It  does  not  foUow  that 
all  Information  communicated  to  the  House 
must  be  made  public.  Confidential  com- 
munications are  almost  dally  made  by  the 
Executive  to  the  Senate  and  secrecy  is  al- 
ways observed  in  regard  to  them  as  long  as 
the  public  Interest  requires  It.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  constitution  of  the  House  to 
prevent  it  from  doing  the  same  thing.  In- 
formation transmitted  to  it  by  the  Execu- 
tive, on  bis  suggestion  that  it  is  of  confiden- 
tial character,  may  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee imder  the  charge  of  secrecy  until  an 
examination  of  It  can  be  made,  when.  If 
the  committee  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
Executive,  its  publication  will  be  dispensed 
with.  Thla  is  the  true  parliamentary  course. 
It  furnishes  at  once  a  security  against  secret 
abuses  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  public 
ofBcas  and  agente  which  would  follow 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  House  to  de- 
mand Information,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  tbe  state  against  tbe  discovery  of 
facts  important  for  tbe  time  to  be  concealed 
In  tbe  present  case  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
President,  the  report  and  other  papers  were 
referred  to  the  committee  under  at  least  an 
implied  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  if  the 
committee  had  concurred  with  the  President 
in  opinion  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  returned  them  to  the  Execu- 
tive department,  their  contents  remaining 
unknown  excepting  to  the  committee.  Thus 
it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  resolution  protested 
against  by  the  President  requires  nothing 
from  the  Executive  which  can  ever  prove 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  State, 
unless  It  be  presumed  that  those  Interests 
would  be  more  safe  in  his  keeping  than  in 
that  of  the  House — a  presximption  which 
finds  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  and  as 
little  In  the  executive  history  of  the  Qovem- 
ment. 

After  the   House   committee   has  re- 
viewed all  of  the  InformaUon  submitted 
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by  the  Attorney  General,  It  will  be  able 
to  determine  whether  a  full  investiga- 
tion seems  warranted  by  the  facts.  If 
bribery  or  other  violations  of  law  may 
have  been  committed  by  the  'Vice  Presi- 
dent, no  doubt  the  committee  will  want 
to  hear  testimony  from  witnesses,  in- 
cluding Mr.  AoNxw.  and  permit  their 
cross-examination. 

After  a  full  investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee, its  members  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  to  the  Hoiise  whether 
the  Vice  President  should  be  impeached 
before  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  If  their 
recommendation  was  in  the  afflnnatlve. 
the  House  would  vote  on  a  motion  to  Im- 
peach Vice  President  Aowrw.  If  that  mo- 
tion prevailed,  the  Senate  would  hear 
the  facts  presented  to  It  by  the  House 
and  render  its  decision  as  to  whether  Mr. 
AcNxw  should  remain  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  abundantly 
clear.  There  Is  no  reason  why  action  by 
the  House  requesting  this  information 
from  the  Attorney  General  should  delay 
the  grand  Jury  proceedings  in  Baltimore. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  House  cannot 
determine  whether  to  impeach  the  Vice 
President  at  the  same  time  the  grand 
Jury  determines  whether  to  indict  him. 
Again,  the  precedents  of  the  House  con- 
firm the  view  that  Vice  President  Aowrw 
caimot  esci^M  or  delay  investigation  and 
prosecution  by  the  Justice  Department 
by  being  impeached  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  the  case  discussed  pre- 
viously, the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
specifically  told  President  Tyler  that — 
The  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  House  Is 
not  In  design  and  cannot  be  In  effect  "to 
arrest  Inquiry  by  the  Executive  and  enable 
officers  whose  conduct  demands  Investiga- 
tion to  elude  and  defeat  It." 

The  committee  stated : 

The  House  of  Representatives  haa  the  sole 
power  of  Impeachment.  "Vht  President  him- 
self, in  the  discharge  of  his  most  Independent 
functions,  is  subject  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power — a  power  which  Implies  the  right  of 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  the  full- 
est and  most  unlimited  extent.  The  commit- 
tee need  not  say  that  the  right  of  Inquiry 
without  the  right  to  produce  evidence  would 
be  nugatory.  They  will  presently  look  fur- 
ther into  this  subject,  but  before  proceeding 
to  do  so  they  will  remark  that  the  exercise  of 
this  right  does  not  In  any  wise  abridge  the 
Independent  discharge  of  the  Executive  func- 
tions. In  the  exercise  of  the  right,  claimed 
by  the  House  In  its  resolutions,  to  demand 
from  the  Executive  such  information  as  may 
be  In  his  possession  relative  to  subjects  of 
its  deliberations  and  within  the  sphere  of 
its  legitimate  power,  is  not,  as  the  President 
alleges,  "equivalent  to  the  denial"  of  a  right 
of  inquiry  by  blm  Into  the  same  matter.  Tlxe 
exercise  of  this  right  by  the  House  Is  not  In 
design  and  can  not  be  in  effect  "to  arrest  In- 
quiry by  the  Executive  and  enable  officers 
whose  conduct  demands  Investigation  to 
elude  and  defeat  it." 

The  Nation  cannot  be  without  a  Pres- 
ident. The  Vice  President  is  next  in  the 
line  of  Presidential  succession.  If  some- 
thing should  happen  to  President  Nixon, 
Spiro  T.  Acrrrw  would  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Given  those  facts,  the  House  should 
determine  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment whether  Mr.  Agkxw  has  committed 
impeachable    offenses.    If    he    has,    he 
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should  be  impe£u:hed  and  removed  from 
office  and  a  new  Vice  President  should  be 
appointed — one  who  is  fully  capable  of 
carrying  on  for  the  President  In  time  of 
need. 
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THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  3 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13. 
I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8665,  to  extend 
U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction  to  200  miles 
from  our  coasts.  I  took  this  action  in  di- 
rect response  to  the  critical  situation 
occurring  right  now  In  our  New  England 
waters — the  very  real  threat  that  awe- 
some foreign  fishing  fleets  may  totally 
deplete  our  dwindling  marine  resources 
in  the  Northwest  Atlantic. 

Haddock  and  herring  have  already 
been  virtually  eliminated  as  viable  com- 
mercial species  by  the  relentless  foreign 
fishing,  and  all  our  fish  stocks  are  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate  if  we  do  not  act 
immediately  to  protect  this  extremely 
valuable  source  of  protein  for  all  people. 

On  February  15,  1972,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service's  "The  Advocates" 
had  as  its  debate  topic:  "Should  the 
United  SUtes  Claim  Jurisdiction  of  Fish- 
ing to  a  Limit  of  200  Miles?"  On  March 
15.  1972.  they  released  the  results  of  the 
viewer  response  to  the  debate  showing 
strong  support  across  the  Nation  for  such 
extension  of  fisheries  Jurisdiction — ex- 
tension that  would  aUow  our  coimtry  to 
stop  the  great  protein  robbery  occurring 
right  now  off  our  shores. 

TTie  results  follow: 
Th»  Nattom  Bopokos  to  "Thb  Abtocatkb" 

Should  the  VJS.  Claim  Jurisdiction  Over 
FUMnff  to  a  Limit  of  200  Mile*  From  lU 
Shore*  f 

vuwBW  sraoKOLT  TAyom,  riauiMa  aioRTS  ax- 

TKKSION  TO  too   UILIB  OWT  VM.  OOA8T 

An  empliatic  majority  ot  ADVOCATES 
viewers  responded  in  favor  of  a  proposal,  de- 
bated on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
(PBS)  Pebrxiary  18,  which  would  extend 
United  States  Jurisdiction  over  fishing  rights 
to  300  miles  from  Its  shorss. 

By  a  ratio  of  over  fotir-to-one,  80.4  per  cent 
of  the  3.368  votes  agreed  with  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  that 
foreign  fishing  fleets  should  be  kept  outside 
waters  up  to  300  miles  off  the  U.8.  ooast.  Tte 
proposal  was  also  supported  by  Joseph  S. 
Oaslano,  president  of  the  Prelude  Lobster 
Corp.,  in  Westport,  Mass.,  tbe  world's  largest 
lobster  flahing  company. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  vote 
came  from  organised  group  responses  In  the 
states  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  Ot«gon. 
Pennsylvania    and    New   Tork. 

State  breakdown  of  mall  response: 
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PENSIONERS  AND  MEDICARE 
CLAIMS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  actcHiCAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BIKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  the 
following  letter  points  to  scxne  of  the 
real  problems  and  frustrations  confront- 
ing pensioners  In  seeking  settlement  of 
medicare  claims.  It  is  exactly  as  Mr. 
John  McEwan  of  FVirt  Bragg,  Calif., 
states,  an  "intolerable  condition"  when 
processing  takes  9  months  or  more,  if  not 
longer.  How  many  doctors  would  wait 
that  long  for  payment  on  their  bills? 
But,  how  many  retirees  are  forced  to 
wait,  having  to  bide  this  time  with  cut- 
backs in  food  and  other  vital  stifles, 
all  at  the  risk  of  getting  sicker  and  build- 
ing up  even  more  medical  expenses.  We 
need  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

SKPrsican  30.  1»7S. 
The  Honorable  ICarrRA  OaiFVTrHs: 
Hou*e   Office   Buiidtng. 
Washington,  DC 

r^AM  Uadam  Rxpucsxktatitx  :  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  Ttparted  recently  that  you  are 
chalrtog  a  Joint  congresslonaJ  committee 
which  currently  la  conducting  bearings  in- 
quiring into  the  administration  of  Social 
Security.  I  reapectfuUy  invite  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to  Intolerable  conditions  ex- 
isting In  the  administration  of  the  Medtcar* 
program   by  Blue   Shield    in   San   Pranclsco. 

Customarily  I  have  lUad  Medicare  claims 
for  my  wife  and  myself  on  an  annual  basts 
at  the  end  of  tbe  calendar  y«ar.  Oar  <■•»»« »t>s 
for  1»73  were  tiled  on  January  6.  1973.  As  o* 
September  30,  1973  settlements  have  not  yet 
been  flnallaed. 

Tbe  chronologies  of  these  >'i««tTf  rssfl  'ifc^i 
something  out  of  a  fairy  tale  We  have  been 
fac^  with  tnoorract.  inoomplata,  laooodU'- 
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■It*  and  unintelligible  processing  of  our 
claims  not  to  speak  of  no  processing  at  all. 
The  ree\Ut  has  been  of  course,  a  neTer-endlxtg 
flow  of  correspondence.  One  day  in  despera- 
tion. I  tried  twice  to  communicate  wttb  Blue 
Sbleld  In  San  Francisco  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone In  an  effort  to  clarify  a  point.  I  re- 
celved  no  answer.  The  telephone  was  not 
answered. 

In  August,  I  wrote  my  former  employer  (a 
large  Pacific  Coast  firm)  asking  for  bis  Inter- 
cession. I  quote  from  Its  reply: 

"Approximately  four  years  ago,  we  under- 
took the  function  of  submitting  and  follow- 
ing up  Medicare  claims  for  some  of  our  re- 
tirees, particularly  thoae  who  were  feeble  or 
terrified  by  the  thought  of  filling  out  iorma. 
Following  several  challenges  of  Medicare  de- 
cisions by  one  of  our  Insurance  clerks,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  informed  the 
Company  that  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
processing  were  business  matters  between 
the  Social  Security  pensioner  and  Social  Se- 
curity— the  Company  was  not  recognized  as 
an  agent  for  the  retirees."  "At  that  time" 
the  letter  continues,  "we  were  directed  to 
desist  from  our  Medicare  involvement." 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity  I  am  not  Includ- 
ing chronologies  of  oiir  current  claims.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  on  request 
however.  If  you  feel  this  may  be  a  proper 
subject  for  legislative  Inquiry. 

With  aU  best  wishes  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoRir  I.  McEwAK. 
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of  this  petition  which  I  have  nfHriaiiy 
dropped  In  the  hopper  today.  Its  text  la 
as  follows : 

CiTT-CouNTT  SpadAL  RxsoLirnoN  No.  30, 

1B7S 

A  pmoposAi,  roa  a  spaciAL  kssoltttion  com- 

CnUriMO     PTTBUC    SCHOOL     MATTXBS 

Whereas,  the  Clty-County  Council  of  In- 
dlanapolls-Marlon  CX>unty,  a  legUlatlve  body 
representing  all  cltlseas  oX  Marlon  Oounty. 
Is  vitally  concerned  wltb  the  safety,  health 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Courts  have  acted 
In  a  manner  considered  by  some  legal  au- 
thorities as  unconstitutional  and  abhorrent 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens,  creating 
a  climate  of  great  unrest  and  alarm  among 
the  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  elected  local  officials  are  being 
overruled  by  the  Federal  Courts  now,  there- 
fore: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  City-County  Coimcll 
of  the  City  of  Indianapolis  and  of  Marlon 
County,  Indiana: 

Section  1.  The  City-County  Council  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
act  wlthouh  further  delay  on  pending  legis- 
lation to  remove  education  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts  and  to  pro- 
hibit, by  constitutional  amendment,  the  as- 
signing of  children  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

Section  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  Clty-Oounty 
Council  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  all  of  the  Indiana-United  States 
Congressmen. 
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DREAM  COME  TRUE 


CITY-COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  INDIAN- 
APOLIS-MARION COUNTY  PETI- 
TIONS CONGRESS  TO  ACT  ON 
LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT 
FORCED  BUSING  OP  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.  9175 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
previous  occasions  I  have  spoken  before 
the  House  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  issue  of  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the 
public  school  systems  of  America.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  central 
Indiana  and  throughout  our  Nation  be- 
lieve that  action  must  be  taken  in  this 
regard.  According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll, 
only  1  person  in  20 — 5  percent — indi- 
cated they  approved  of  forced  btislng  as 
a  means  of  achieving  racial  integration 
of  public  schools. 

Legislation  is  pending  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
to  remove  education  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  and  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren.  I  have 
introduced  such  proposals  myself. 

The  City-Covmty  Coimcil  of  Indianap- 
olis-Marion County,  Ind.,  a  body  repre- 
senting all  citizens  of  Marion  County, 
has  expressed  its  concern  on  this  issue 
by  pti'ising  a  special  resolution  petition- 
ing the  Coni?ress  to  act  without  further 
delay  on  the  bills  now  pending  to  remove 
education  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  to  prohibit,  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  assigning  of 
children  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  due  note 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    mCHICAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hold  its  third  hearing  on  the 
Community  Anticrime  Assistance  Act  of 
1973,  KM.  9175,  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
together  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Hamiltow 
Fish,  Jr.,  and  reintroduced  with  11  addi- 
tional cosponsors  as  H.R.  10602,  and 
an.  9809,  a  companion  bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  PrriR  W. 
RoDiNo,  Jm.  This  legislation  provides  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  cities,  public  agen- 
cies, and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
in  efforts.  Uy  increase  the  level  of  citizen 
involventent  and  cooperation  with  the 
various  components  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, October  10.  1973.  at  10  am.,  in  2141 
Raybum  House  OflBce  Building.  The  sub- 
committee will  hear  testimony  from 
Deputy  UJ8.  Attorney  General  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus:  former  Congressman 
Jsunes  H.  Scheuer,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  for  Safer  Cities;  and  Mr. 
Ronald  Brown,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  National  Urban 
League. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  20515. 


HON.  EUA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNlECTICTrT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently dedicated  Saint  Gregory  Confra- 
ternity of  Christian  Doctrine  Center— 
CCD— affiliated  with  Saint  Gregory  the 
Great  Roman  Catholic  Parish  in  Bristol. 
Conn.,  is  a  dream  come  true  for  the 
parish's  pastor  and  our  dear  family 
friend,  the  Reverend  Charles  W.  Mc- 
Nemey. 

Dedicated  by  Archbishop  John  P. 
Whealon  of  the  Hartford  archdiocese  on 
Sunday,  September  21,  the  center,  which 
will  also  serve  sis  a  parish  hall  for  Saint 
Gregory's.  Is  the  result  of  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  >  f  parishioners, 
priests,  and  friends.  This  fine  facility  is 
a  place  where  the  family  of  Saint  Greg- 
ory's parish  can  further  nourish  spiritual 
growth  and  celebrate  a  life  of  love  and 
concern  for  one  another. 

Pastor  of  Saint  Gregory's  parish  since 
its  inception  in  1957.  Father  McNerney 
understood  the  need  for  a  CCD  center 
to  enable  the  priests  of  the  parish  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  people,  and 
provided  the  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

The  new  CCD  center  Is  a  tribute  to 
Father  McNerney,  to  his  fellow  priests, 
and,  of  course,  to  the  people  of  Saint 
Gregory's  ptuish. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  in  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
from  the  Bristol  Press,  by  Molly  Brod- 
erick.  which  describes  the  CCD  center 
and  speaks  of  the  dedication  and  concern 
of  a  truly  outstanding  man  of  God — the 
Reverend  Charles  W.  McNerney: 
Fatrkk   McNkxnkt's   Drkam   Comxs   Tittt — 

AacHBisHOP    Will    Dcoicatx    St.    Orxookt 

CCD    CXMTZS    SVNDAT 

(By  Molly  Broderlck) 

It  took  a  "Uttle  bit  of  doing"  by  a  whole 
lot  of  people,  especially  The  Rev.  Charles 
W.  McNerney,  but  another  of  his  "dreams" 
will  be  realized  on  Sunday,  when  the  newly 
completed  St.  Oregory  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  Center  will  be  offlclaUy 
dedicated  by  Archbishop  John  F.  Whealon 
of  the  Hartford  Archdiocese.  The  ceremon- 
ies wlU  begin  at  3  p.m.  at  the  center,  which 
fronts  on  Stafford  Avenue  opposite  Son- 
strom  Road. 

St.  Oregory  the  Great  Roman  Catholic 
parish  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  Novem- 
ber 19S7  date  of  Its  beginning.  Sunday  Mass 
was  then  celebrated  at  Stafford  School  on 
Louisiana  Avenue  and  weekday  Masses  took 
plsce  at  a  chapel  In  a  garage  on  Farmlngton 
Avenue.  The  present  modern  and  beautiful 
church  building  was  dedicated  on  Nov.  8, 
I960. 

The  first  and  only  pastor  of  St.  Gregory's 
to  date,  Father  McNerney  arrived  three  days 
after  the  pariah  was  officially  created  by 
Archbishop  Henry  J.  O'Brien,  then  leader 
of  the  Hartford  Archdiocese.  Father  Mc- 
Nerney has  been  faithful  "Instigator," 
pusher,  promoter  as  well  as  pastor.  And 
now,  something  new  has  been  added  to  the 
forward-moving  pcrlab.  the  long-awaited 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  Center, 
■'so  necessary  for  the  life  and  growth  of  our 
parish  since  It  will  enable  the  prleeu  to 
work  so  much  more  cloeely  with  all— from 
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the  pre-Bchool  chUdren  to  the  adults,"  ac- 
cording to  Father  McNerney. 

Father  McNerney  contends  there  Is  a 
greater  need  than  ever  before  for  religious 
adult  education,  too,  due  to  the  many 
changes  which  have  l>een  taking  place  In 
the  Church  Itself. 

The  new  facility  will  accommodate  aU  of 
the  religious  doctrine  classes  and  the  new 
parish  hall  will  also  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  many  of  the  social  functions  "so  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  spirit  ai  the  family  of  the 
parish  united."  Some  of  Its  facilities  will 
also  be  available  for  community  and  pri- 
vate use. 

Modem  In  every  detail,  the  new  center 
is  a  one-story  building  of  red  brick  and 
glass,  clean  lined,  set  back  from  the  road 
and  offering  a  large  parking  area.  The  in- 
terior contains  12  classrooms  tastefully 
decorated  In  muted  shades  of  green  and 
gold  and  each  set  up  to  accommodate  a 
maximum  of  3S  children  at  a  time.  Two  of 
the  rooms  are  provided  with  small  chairs 
and  tables  scaled  to  size  for  the  younger 
students.  A  spctclous  auditorium  seating 
some  600  and  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  separate  sections  for  visual  educa- 
tion, a  foyer,  ample  cloak,  lavatory,  kitchen 
and  storage  faotltles,  an  office  for  Religious 
Education  Director  Donald  Slsson.  and  a 
conference  room  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

Wall-to-wall  oarpetlng  covers  the  floor  of 
the  foyer,  office,  hall  and  classroom  areas. 
A  floor-to-oelllng  expandable  gate  may  be 
used  to  cloee  off  the  classroom  area  when 
the  buUdlng  Is  being  used  for  other  than 
classes. 

The  CCD  had  lU  canonical  beginning  at  St. 
Gregory  Parish  on  Dec.  10.  1963  when  It  was 
established  by  The  Rev.  Augustine  H. 
Glusanl,  Archdlocesan  director,  with  Father 
McNerney  as  parish  director,  assisted  by  a 
confraternity  president  and  a  long  list  of 
dedicated  aides  In  addition  to  teachers,  who 
had  been  fimctlonlng  since  the  parish's 
beginning,  fishers,  parent-educators  and 
helpers  subsequently  were  activated.  It  had 
been  the  aim  of  Father  McNerney  and  the 
executive  board  to  have  all  parlshoners  In 
some  way,  become  active  or  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  confraternity. 

In  the  beginning,  three  training  classes 
given  by  qualified  CCD  members  of  other 
parishes  were  set  up  for  instructing  local 
participants  devoted  to  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  parish  children  and  youth  not  en- 
rolled In  Catholic  schools,  and  to  discussion 
groups  for  adults.  Until  now,  Sunday  School 
classes  were  held  at  public  schools  located 
within  parish  IxjundSLTtes,  and  CTO  classes 
took  place  In  the  evening,  using  the  church 
facilities.  New  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  dally  after-school  classes  for  pri- 
mary grades  are  being  held  at  the  CCD 
Center  and  CYO  classes  are  slated  there  for 
evenings. 

For  the  convenience  of  all,  classes  are 
scheduled  whenever  public  schools  are  In 
session.  Should  there  be  no  public  school 
on  a  particular  day,  CCD  classes  will  also  be 
cancelled  on  that  day.  A  klndergarden  story 
hour  Is  slated  for  Saturday  mornings,  begin- 
ning Oct.  6. 

Father  McNerney,  a  native  of  Danbury. 
attended  Stony  HUl  School  and  Danbury 
High  School  and  studied  for  the  priesthood 
at  St.  Thomas  Seminary  In  Bloomfield  and 
St.  Mary  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  Md.  His 
ordination  took  place  on  May  11,  1930.  at  St 
Joseph  Cathedral  in  Hartford  with  Bishop 
Maurice  F.  McAullffe  officiating.  For  nine 
years  he  was  assistant  at  St.  Mary  Church 
In  Windsor  Locks  and  In  1948  transferred 
to  St.  Joseph's  In  Merlden  where  he  served 
In  the  same  capacity.  While  there,  he  was 
area  Cana  Conference  director  and  also  dis- 
trict director  of  the  Merlden  CTO.  His  next 
move  was  to  Bristol  In  1967.  He  Is  currently 
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the  elected  dean  of  the  Bristol  Deanery  and 
Is  being  aasisted  at  St.  Gregory  by  the  B«v. 
Richard  P.  MeOann  and  the  Rev.  WUllam 
F.  Carroll. 

Father  McNerney  has  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  all  members  of  the  parish  and 
friends  to  attend  the  CCD  Center  dedication 
on  Sunday.  A  conoelebrated  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving will  be  said  at  the  church  at  11  ajn. 
Stinday. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
THURGOOD  MARSHALL  AT  THE 
WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD 
PEACE  THROUGH  LAW  AT  AB- 
IDJAN. IVORY  COAST.  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  late 
August  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists 
from  throughout  the  world  met  in  the 
city  of  Abidjan  in  the  Ivory  Coast  at  the 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

I  have  just  read  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  conference  on  August  28,  1973,  by  the 
Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Marshall's  speech  was  so 
thought-provoking  and  rich  in  ideas  that 
I  place  it  in  the  Ricord  for  the  attention 
and  benefit  of  us  all  : 

Spkxch    Dxlivkkxo   bt    tkk   Honorabue 
TtrtnicooD  Marshall 

I  consider  It  a  unique  honor  and  prlvUage 
to  address  this  Conference  today.  It  Is  a  task 
I  approach  with  great  humility  for  I  know 
that  I  stand  before  my  peers  from  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  This  meeting  has  about 
It  a  sense  of  urgency — a  caU  for  rededlca- 
tlon — a  determination  to  succeed  in  our 
quest  for  "Peace  Through  Law".  It  demands 
of  each  of  us  that  we  ask  ourselves:  "Have 
we  done  all  we  can  toward  that  goal?  Of 
course,  the  answer  Is  that  we  have  not.  Well 
then,  what  more  can  we  do?  What  more 
mtist  we  do?  Obviously,  I  do  not  have  all 
the  answers.  But,  I  do  have  a  few  suggestions 
for  your  consideration. 

I  submit  that  the  bench  and  the  bar  of 
all  nations  have  a  joint  responslbUlty  tor 
promoting  World  Peace.  It  is  that  "joint" 
responslbUlty  which  brings  us  together  here 
in  Abidjan.  Through  meetings  such  as  this, 
we  have  and  we  shall  continue  to  exchange 
views  and  formulate  plAns  to  effectuate  our 
common  goal.  But,  In  our  seal  to  achieve 
world  peace  throiigh  law,  we  cannot  blind 
ourselves  to  the  needs  of  our  Individual 
homelands.  I  am  convinced  that  a  good  part 
of  world  unrest  reflects  local  problems  rather 
than  Issues  of  global  dimensions.  Peace  must 
start  at  home. 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  concerns  the 
respcoislbllltles  of  the  Judiciary  In  our  sev- 
eral nations.  But.  because  the  Judiciary  and 
the  bar  are  so  entwined,  my  remarks  are  di- 
rected towards  our  joint  responsibility.  I 
firmly  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  bul- 
warks against  aggression  Is  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  "good  society"  in  each 
nation — a  society  at  peace  with  Itself.  A  good 
society  Is  not  apt  to  t>ecome  an  aggressor 
against  others.  The  Lntemsl  strength  of  a 
good  society  Is  apt  to  be  a  strong  deterrent  to 
the  would-be  aggressor.  What.  then.  Is  a  good 
society. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  essential  qual- 
ities of  the  good  society  is  that  It  is  a  just 
society.  And.  what  binds  us  all  together  Is 
our    common    charge — to    dl^wnae    justice. 
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Much  of  the  reqx>nslbUlty  for  having  a  just 
and  good  society  necessarily  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  bench  and  bar.  It  Is  some- 
times an  onerous  burden,  but  a  crucial  one. 

One  cannot  define  with  any  precision  what 
makes  a  just  legal  system.  "The  peoples  of  the 
world  are  separated  try  their  varied  cultures, 
and  the  judiciary,  whenever  It  Is,  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  particular  needs  of  the  people 
whom  It  berves  It  requires  a  particular  arro- 
gance to  single  out  one  legal  tradition  and 
Insist  that  it  Is  the  only  means  by  which 
men  can  justly  organize  their  affairs  There 
are  as  many  legal  systems  as  there  are  coun- 
tries. And,  while  each  has  advantAges  and 
disadvantages,  experience  has  shown  that 
many  of  them  work  perfectly  well. 

Still,  despite  the  difference.  I  do  think  that 
one  can  Isolate  a  few  characteristics  which 
any  suooeasful  and  equitable  court  system 
wlU  exhibit.  The  first  and  most  Important  of 
these  Is  that  the  courts  be  devoted  to  pre- 
serving the  kind  of  society  which  assures 
that  all  nten  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  attempting  to  parse  some  of  the 
more  obscure  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  My  country's  Constitution  Is, 
In  my  judgment,  a  remarkable  work — re- 
markable in  Its  complexity,  In  the  grandeur 
of  Its  design,  in  the  nobUlty  of  Its  purpose. 
Yet,  sometimes,  I  think  that  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  document  can  be  summarized  in  one, 
short  sentence :  "People  are  people" 

People  are  people — strike  them,  and  they 
will  cry:  cut  them,  and  they  will  bleed;  starve 
them,  and  they  wlU  wither  away  and  die. 
But  treat  them  with  respect  and  decency, 
give  them  equal  access  to  the  levers  of  power, 
attend  to  their  a^lratlons  and  grievances, 
and  they  will  flourish  and  grow  and.  if  you 
will  excuse  an  ungrammatlcal  phrase,  join 
together    "to   form   a   more   perfect   union." 

These  are  the  goals  of  any  just  social  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  the  race,  ciilture,  or  lan- 
guage of  Its  people.  I  suppose  all  of  us  realize 
that.  But  we  may  tend  to  forget,  amidst  the 
welter  of  legal  argumentation,  that  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  courts  have  a  special 
respcxistbUlty  to  preserve  and  enforce  the 
moral  pillars  upon  which  society  Is  built. 
The  other  branches  of  government  an.  by 
necessity,  preoccupied  with  the  needs  of  the 
monient.  Tbey  have  the  task  of  assurtng  that 
the  economy  ftinctlons,  that  the  flsc  Is 
preserved,  that  the  state  Is  protected  from 
external  foe.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  these 
tasks  that  they  be  performed  expeditiously 
and  In  a  manner  that  nuixlmlzes  short-term 
advantage.  Moreover,  It  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  state  that  such  day-to- 
day decisions  be  the  product  of  compromise 
between  contending  political  forces 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  process. 
Indeed.  It  Is  vitally  Important  that  It  be 
permuted  to  go  on.  A  nation  which  totaUy 
Ignores  Its  short-term  needs  for  the  sake  of 
long-run  principle  is  unlikely  to  survive. 
A  government  which  Is  Insulated  from  polit- 
ical pressure  and  which  refuses  to  com- 
promise wUl   tmravel  at  the  seams. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  also  vitally 
Important  that  there  be  some  org»n  of  the 
body  politic  whose  task  It  Is  to  take  the 
longer  view.  There  must  be  someone  who  is 
continuAlly  reminding  us  of  the  purpose  of 
the  whole  endeavor,  who  has  the  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  kind  of  society  we  ultimately 
want  to  have,  who  Is  responsive  to  principle 
rather  thAn  power.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
nature  of  things  that  requires  the  court 
system  bear  this  burden.  In  many  countries, 
the  task  Is  shared  by  the  great  universities. 
by  the  churches,  or  by  an  ombudsman.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  In  most  parts  of  the 
world,  the  job  has  fallen  primarily  upon 
the  judiciary.  Moreover.  I  think  It  clear  that 
courts  are  uniquely  qualified  to  perform  the 
task  well.  Judges  are — or  should  be — oare- 
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fvaiy  Khooled  In  tha  legal  prlnctplM  by 
which  society  U  organlaed.  They  are  given 
time  to  reflect  on  their  Judgments  and  pond- 
er the  long-range  conaequenoes. 

Unlike  the  other  branchea,  the  Judiciary 
Is  traditionally  required  to  give  reasona — 
oral  or  written — for  Its  decisions  and  to 
Justify  them  by  reference  to  some  broader 
principle.  Judges  are  usually  more  or  less  In- 
sulated from  political  pressure.  As  John 
MarahaU.  the  third  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  said  more  than  a  century 
ago,  a  Judge  must  be  "completely  inde- 
pendent with  nothing  to  Influence  or  con- 
trol him  but  Ood  and  his  conscience."  In 
addition,  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  all. 
Judges  sit  astride  the  crucial  nexus  where 
the  citizen  meets  his  government.  The  legis- 
lature generally  passes  laws  in  the  abstract, 
and  the  executive  oversees  their  enfcHrce- 
ment  as  they  apply  at  large.  But  courts  deal 
with  people  and  their  Individual  problems  on 
a  caae-by-case.  day-to-day  basis.  If  the  sys- 
tem Is  working  Inequitably,  then  Judges  are 
likely  to  be  the  flrst  to  luiow,  since  they  are 
the  ones  called  upon  to  send  Innocent  de- 
fendants to  prison  or  to  deny  legal  claims 
which.  In  Justice,  should  be  granted.  In- 
deed, the  very  ezlstanc*  of  courts  oonflrms 
the  axiom  that  "people  are  people,"  since 
Judges  invariably  deal  with  people  m  people 
who  have  Individual  problems  to  solve  and 
Individual  claims  to  vindicate. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  wherever 
totalitarianism  has  reared  ita  ugly  head,  dic- 
tators have  acted  quickly  to  sUence  the 
courts.  Tyrants  cannot  tolerate  a  branch  of 
government  which  answers  power  with  truth. 
Tyranny  cannot  flourish  where  government 
recognizes  the  worth  of  every  Individual,  as 
the  courts  do  every  time  they  resolve  a  law- 
suit. 

In  recent  history,  courts  around  the  world 
have  compiled  a  record  of  resistance  to  au- 
thoritarian Intrusion  of  which  we,  as  Judges, 
can  be  Justly  proud.  To  be  sure,  when  the 
army  tanks  roll  down  the  streets  and  the 
opposition  is  rounded  up  in  a  political  drag- 
net, there  Is  little  that  judges  can  do.  Our 
power  does  not  derive  from  force  of  urnaa. 
and  In  the  ultimate  confrontation  between 
moral  suasion  and  mUltary  force,  the  mili- 
tary la  likely  to  be  at  least  the  short-term 
victor.  But  not  all  authoritarian  regimes  are 
established  by  a  sudden  coup  d'etat.  At 
least  as  often  dictatorship  begins  with  a 
subtle  erosion  of  Individual  liberty. 

We  Judges  may  be  Impotent  on  the  day  of 
ultimate  battle,  but  we  are  powerful  Indeed 
when  it  comes  to  confronting  injustice  In  the 
scores  of  Individual  cases  which,  tn  the  ag- 
gregate, make  the  difference  between  a  hu- 
mamtartan  democracy  and  a  ruthless  dicta- 
torship. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  overly  concerned  about 
attacks  on  the  Judiciary  from  without.  Thoae 
In  power  have  always  found  the  restraints  of 
law  Inconvenient,  and  we  Judges  are  used  to 
holding  our  own  against  them.  What  Is  mor« 
worrisome.  In  my  Judgment  at  least.  Is  the 
Internal  subversion  of  the  Judicial  system.  If 
courts  are  to  perform  their  role  as  the 
guardian  of  the  long-term  Ideals  of  the  so- 
ciety, then  It  Is  essential  that  they  remain 
Independent  of  the  other  branchea  of  gov- 
ernment. In  a  healthy  society,  the  forces  of 
expedience  and  thoae  of  Idealism  ar«  in  con- 
stant tension.  The  demands  of  politics  and 
the  demands  of  principle  are  naturally  an- 
tagonistic. The  courts,  to  the  extent  they  are 
aligned  with  principle,  should  maintain  an 
adversary  relationship  with  the  political 
branches  of  government. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
an  Inevitable  dynamic  which  erodes  this  rela- 
tionship. I'm  afraid  that  for  every  case  where 
a  tyrant  snatches  the  Judicial  power  from  the 
courts,  there  are  three  or  four  where  Judges 
of  their  own  volition  yield  their  moral  au- 
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thority.  There  are,  I  submit,  aeveral  reasons 
for  this.  First,  thwe  la  aom«thlng  subtly 
seductive  about  the  wheeler-dealer  world  of 
politics.  In  contrast,  life  aa  a  Judge  requires 
an  almoat  monastic  existence.  There  are  few 
who  are  temperamentally  suited  to  renounc- 
ing the  poUUcal  world  in  which  they  have 
spent  much  of  their  adult  Uvea.  Moreover, 
many  Judges  are  flattered  when  they  are  con- 
sulted about  mattara  of  state.  It  Is  satisfying 
to  know  that  your  opinion  la  valued  by  thoae 
In  power  or  that  others  In  government  take 
an  Interest  In  the  content  of  your  decisions. 
Finally,  many  Judges  have  a  natural  and 
understandable  tendency  to  pay  deference  to 
the  expertise  of  thoae  ohargad  with  the  awe- 
some, day-to-day  responsibility  for  protec- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  When  a  member 
of  the  executive  or  legUlatlve  branch  comes 
to  a  Judge  and  tells  him  that  such-and-such 
decision  will  create  such-and-such  a  prac- 
tical problem.  It  Is  hard  to  say  "yes,  that  may 
be  true,  but  In  the  long  run,  we  will  be  better 
off  adhering  to  principle."  Judges  are,  after 
all,  human  beings,  and  human  beings  have 
a  natural  desire  to  compromise  and  cooper- 
ate. All  too  often.  Judges  are  attracted  by  the 
fallacious  notion  that  because  the  various 
branches  of  government  are  all  working  to- 
ward the  same  end,  it  la  best  that  they  work 
together  Instead  of  pulling  against  each 
other. 

I  believe  that  that  notion  must  be  resisted 
at  all  cost.  History  forcefully  demonstrates 
that  the  necessary  balance  between  politics 
and  principle  Is  maintained  not  through  co- 
operation, but  through  constAnt  tension.  A 
properly  functioning  government  resulta 
from  a  dialectical  proceaa  which  takea  into 
account  both  the  demands  of  expediency  and 
the  demands  of  principle. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  Is  anything 
wrong  with  the  political  process  or  that  poli- 
tics la  a  "dirty  business."  It  la  Just  not  our 
bualneas.  We  Judges  must  deal  In  the  law, 
not  In  votes,  for  If  we  too  become  en^lfed 
In  the  process  of  accommodation  and  oom- 
promLse.  then  there  will  be  no  one  at  all  to 
uphold  the  principled  side  of  the  dialectic 
process.  And.  whUe  It  U  true  that  a  society 
wholly  devoted  to  abstract  principle  cannot 
survive  In  the  real  world,  a  society  wholly 
devoted  to  expediency  is  not  worth  saving. 

Thus,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  Judicial 
deference  to  the  poUtlcal  process  In  areas 
where  politics  Is  meant  to  reign  supreme. 
But  when  Judges  decide  the  Indlvld-ial  cases 
before  them,  they  must  scrupulously  resist 
the  sirens  of  power  and  Influence.  For.  para- 
doxically, all  our  power  as  Judges  is  ulti- 
mately derived  from  our  Impotence  People 
obey  presidents  and  kings  because  they  con- 
trol the  Instruments  of  sanctioned  violence 
In  society.  But  Judges  and  magistrates  have 
no  guns.  Their  power  rests  on  their  moral 
authority  which  remains  Intact  only  so  long 
as  they  deal  In  reason  rather  than  in  tore*. 
When  Judges  watch  the  election  returns,  they 
squander  the  only  power  they  have. 

In  the  chambers  of  legislatures  and  the 
suites  of  presidents.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  demands  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  But  no  such  accommodation  can 
be  permitted  In  the  courthouse.  In  the  halls 
of  Justice,  people  are  Just  people,  and  each 
man's  claim  against  the  state  rests  solely  on 
the  strength  of  his  legal  argximent  At  least, 
that  U  the  Ideal,  and  it  Is  an  Ideal  which 
we  should  constantly  keep  before  us  as  we 
go  about  the  process  of  deciding  Individual 
cases.  And,  there  Is  no  one  who  can  Impose 
that  duty  upon  us  but  otirselves.  Our  obli- 
gations are  to  the  law  and  to  Justice,  and 
when  any  one  of  us  ceases  to  pay  allegiance 
to  thoee  masters,  the  moral  force  of  law  ts 
everywhere  thereby  diminished.  For  the  law 
Is  a  seamless  web  In  more  ways  than  one. 
and  Justice,  like  peace.  U  Indlvlsable.  A  so- 
ciety can  be  said  to  be  truly  lawful  only  when 
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every  lawsuit  before  every  Judge  Is  decided  in 
accordance  with  principle  rather  than  power. 

World  peace  through  law  Is  the  noble  pur- 
pose to  which  we  today  rededlcate  ourselves 
with  renewed  determlnatlou  and  urgency. 
But  man  crawls  before  he  walks.  And,  before 
global  peace  can  be  achieved,  the  nation- 
states  of  the  world  must  flrst  be  at  peace 
with  themselves.  As  Injustice  breeds  intoler- 
ance, violence  and  war,  so  Justice  can  bring 
with  It  the  blessings  of  mutiuU  understand- 
ing and  peace. 

The  special  responsibility  of  the  bench  and 
bar  In  achieving  Justice  U  self-evident.  It  Is  a 
responsibility  that  requires  of  the  Judiciary 
a  steadfast  commitment  to  Its  own  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  an  unyielding  allegiance 
to  principle  and  resistance  to  the  sirens  of 
power  and  Influence.  Most  Important,  per- 
haps. It  requires  all  of  us  to  remember  that 
"people  are  people"  and  all  stand  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  Only  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Justice  In  each  of  our  nations,  can  we  hope 
ultimately  to  reap  the  plentiful  bounty  of 
peace  In  the  world. 


WOMEN  SHOULD  APPLY  TO  WHITE 
HOUSE  FELLOWS  PROORAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNSSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  Fellows  pro-am  Is  now  accepting 
applications  for  fellowships  for  1974-75. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  "to  pro- 
vide gifted  .  .  .  youns  Americans  with 
some  firsthand  experience  In  the  process 
of  governing  the  Nation."  These  fellow- 
ships— funded  by  tax  and  foundation 
moneys — allow  stipends  up  to  $28,692  de- 
pending on  education,  experience,  and 
earnings,  and  are  open  to  all  applicants — 
except  civU  service  employees— who  will 
be  23  but  not  36  years  old  on  September  1, 
1974. 

Successful  applicants  are  assigned  to 
the  Executive  staff,  to  Cabinet  members, 
or  given  high-level  assignments  in  execu- 
tive departments.  The  particular  assign- 
ment depends  on  background.  Interest, 
and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Travel  and 
regular  discussions  with  prominent  Gov- 
ernment and  private  figures  are  also  part 
of  the  program. 

Though  the  program  Is  open  to  all 
women  and  men,  in  past  years  women 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups  have 
been  severely  underrepresented.  This 
year's  four  women  out  of  18  fellows  la 
a  400  percent  increase  over  1972-73  and 
reflects  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the 
number  of  women  applicants. 

In  order  to  bring  the  number  of  women 
and  minority  fellows  up  to  their  propor- 
tion in  the  population,  they  should  be 
particularly  encouraged— by  Members  of 
Congress  and  by  employers — to  apply  to 
this  year's  White  House  Fellowship  pro- 
gram. Application  forms  and  additional 
Information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellows.  1900  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20415.  Prospective  applicants 
should  Inquire  soon,  since  all  returns 
must  be  postmarked  by  November  16, 
1973. 
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THE  SAD  SAGA  OP  DIOCLETIAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
there  Is  not  a  body  in  this  Nation  which 
does  not  wish  wholeheartedly  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  administration's 
wage  and  price  control  programs.  But 
before  we  place  total  faith  in  such 
methods,  a  look  at  history  might  not  only 
be  In  order,  but  wise. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 2  Wall  Street  Joumsd  recounting  a 
past  and  not-so-successful  battle  against 
Inflation  In  a  mighty  land: 

Thk  Sad  Saga  or  Dioclxtian 
(By  William  H.  Peterson) 

Many  phaaea  and  freeses  ago.  long  before 
Santayana  observed  that  those  who  don't 
know  history  will  be  condemned  to  repeat  It. 
long  before  Rlcardo  (and  much  more  recently 
Milton  Friedman)  propounded  the  quantity 
theory  of  money — namely,  that  as  the  volume 
of  money  expands  faster  than  production, 
prices  tend  to  rlae — Rome  fought  Inflation. 
Not  wisely  but  hard.  And  long.  Finally,  In 
301  AS),  came  the  famous  prlce-flxlng  Edict 
of  Diocletian. 

The  background  of  the  Edict  points  to  the 
recurrent  patterns  of  history.  In  357  B.C. 
Rome  set  the  maximum  Interest  rate  at 
8V^%.  In  34a  B.C.  Interest  was  abolished  to 
favor  debtors.  In  00-88  B.C.  the  currency  was 
devalued  and  debta  were  scaled  down  76%. 
In  63-61  B.C.  loans  were  called  and  there  was 
flight  of  gold,  which  was  finally  stoppeu  by 
an  embargo  on  gold  exports.  In  49-44  B.C. 
Julius  Caesar  cut  the  relief  rolls  from  330.- 
000  to  150.000  by  a  means  test.  In  2  BC. 
Augustus  cut  the  relief  rolls  (which  had 
grown  again)  from  330.000  to  300,000.  In  91 
AD.  DonUtlan  created  the  equivalent  of  a 
government  "soil  bank"  which  wiped  out  half 
of  the  provincial  vineyards  to  check  over- 
production of  wine.  In  374  AJ3.  Aurellan 
made  the  right  to  relief  hereditary,  with 
bread  substituted  for  wheat  and  with  free 
pork,  olive  oU  and  salt  added. 

This  pattern  of  the  welfare-Interventionist 
state  Is  perhaps  better  observed  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Ro- 
man coin  of  denomination,  the  denarltis. 
For  although  good  price  records  and  price 
indexes  are  not  available,  we  know  Rome 
underwent  persistent  and  cruel  Inflation  and 
did  so  through  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  (our  old  friend,  the  quantity 
theory  of  money.)  Pre-Outenberg  and  the 
printing  press,  the  money  supply  mainly 
was  ballooned  via  debasement,  through  al- 
loying base  metal  Into  precious.  The  follow- 
ing table  traces  the  deterioration  of  the 
denarius  after  Augustus  whose  coin,  save  for 
a  hardening  agent,  was  practically  pure 
sUver: 

Issuer  Per  cent  silver 

Nero,  54  AX> 04 

Vltelllus,  88  AD 81 

Domltlan,  81  AD M 

Trajan,  B8  AD M 

Hadrian.  117  AD 87 

Antoninus  Plus.  188  AD 78 

Marcus  Aurellus,  161  AD ..  68 

Septimlus  Severus  198  AD 50 

Bagabalus.  218  A.D 48 

Alexander  Severus.  23S  AD 88 

OordUn.  238  A.D 38 

PhUlp.    344    AD O.B 

Claudius  Vlctorlnus,  368  AD 0.03 

Into  this  Inflationary,  welfare- Interven- 
tionist mUleu  came  Emperor  Diocletian,  de- 
ternUned   to   stop   inflation   by  law.   by   his 
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Edict  of  301  AD.  His  Edict  complained  of 
such  "unprincipled  greed"  that  pricea  of 
foodstuSs  had  recently  moxinted  "fourfold 
and  eightfold." 

The  preamble  continued;  "For  who  is  so 
Insensitive  and  ao  devoid  of  human  feeling 
that  he  cannot  know,  or  rather  has  not  per- 
ceived, that  In  the  commerce  carried  on  In 
the  markata  or  Involved  in  the  dally  life  of 
cities,  immoderate  prices  are  ao  widespread 
that  the  uncurbed  passion  for  gain  Is  lessened 
neither  by  abundant  supplies  nor  by  fruitful 
years,  so  that  without  a  doubt  men  who  are 
busied  in  these  affairs  constantly  plan  to  ac- 
tually control  the  very  winds  and  weather." 

The  Edict  "commanded  cheapness."  cov. 
ered  some  800  different  goods  and  recognized 
the  ooat-puah  side  of  Inflation — spelling  out 
wage  limits  for  teachers,  writers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  bricklayers,  tailors,  virtually  every 
calling — but,  of  oourse.  forgot  all  about  the 
demand-pull  side,  stemming  from  the  con- 
tinuing det>aaement  of  the  currency.  The 
teeth  In  the  law  were  very  sharp.  The  penalty 
for  an  offense  was  death.  The  complexity  of 
the  Edict  can  be  seen  In  the  hundreds  of 
wage  and  price  schedules: 

No.  of 
Products  schedule* 

Foods 222 

Hides  and  leather 87 

Timber  and  wood  products 94 

Textiles  and  clothing 888 

Wicker  and  grass  products 32 

Cosmetics,  ointments.  Incense 63 

Precloxis   metals 17 

There  are  76  different  wage  schedules,  bro- 
ken down  Into  skUled  and  unskilled  cate- 
gories. In  the  sUk-weavlng  and  embroidery 
trades  there  were  13  different  scbediiles;  wool 
weavers  were  broken  down  into  six  wage 
categories  and  fullers  had  26  different  au- 
thorized pay  scales. 

The  Edict,  of  oourse.  failed.  In  314  AD. 
Lactantlus,  a  contemporary  historian,  wrote 
of  Diocletian  and  his  grand  plan  as  follows: 

"After  the  many  oppressions  which  he  put 
In  practice  had  brought  a  general  dearth 
upon  the  empire,  he  then  set  himself  to 
regulate  the  pricea  of  all  vendible  things. 
There  was  much  blood  shed  upon  very  slight 
and  trifling  accounts;  and  the  people  brought 
provisions  no  more  to  markets,  since  they 
could  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for  them: 
and  this  increased  the  dearth  so  much  that 
at  last  after  many  had  died  by  It,  the  law 
ItaeU  was  laid  aslds." 
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BLOOD     TEST     USE     FOR     CANCER 
CHALLENGED  BY  SURGEON 


HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI 


TOM  VAIL 


HON.  UNDY  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
my  deepest  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  Tom 
Vail.  My  husband  Hale  knew  of  Tom's 
dedicated  service  to  the  Congress.  Al- 
though Tom  Vail  was  Chief  Counsel  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  his  in- 
formative and  generous  advice  was  al- 
ways forthcoming  to  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  which 
Hale  served.  His  abilities  and  integrity 
were  known  throughout  the  Congress. 
and  all  who  called  upon  him  knew  his 
assistance  would  be  expert  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

Tom  Vail's  passing  is  ft  personal  Ices, 
and  a  loss  to  our  country.  I  Join  my  col- 
laagues  In  extending  my  sincere  oon- 
dolences  to  Mrs.  Vail  and  the  family. 


or  mw  TO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965, 
carcinoembryonlc  antigen — CEA — was 
first  isolated  in  the  blood  of  a  patient 
with  carcinoma  of  the  colon. 

The  possible  implications  of  this  test 
for  better  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
malignancy  were  recognized  immedi- 
ately. 

Carefully  controlled  studies  have  pro- 
ceeded, including  those  at  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  one 
of  the  world's  major  cancer  research 
centers. 

At  a  weekend  meeting  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biologic  Standards  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
chief  of  the  department  of  surgery  at 
Roswell  Park  outlined  his  findings. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Holyoke,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  who  has  been 
at  Roswell  Park  since  1962,  raised  doubt* 
about  some  aspects  of  the  test.  He  spelled 
out  in  technical  language  both  the  pros 
and  cons. 

His  conclusion  was  that  the  test,  in 
Its  present  state,  would  not  be  useful  in 
a  mass  screening  program  for  the  detec- 
tion of  cancer. 

Following  are  his  other  conclusions : 

A.  Elevated  CEA  does  correlate  with  disease 
extent  and  is  prognoetlcally  useful. 

B.  High  recurrence  risk  groups  can  be  iden- 
tified in  colon  malignancy  tistng  CEA. 

C.  CEA  can  detect  better  than  85%  of 
progressions  or  regressions:  ( 1 )  Two  values 
should  be  checked,  (2i  Elevations  aa  a  result 
Of  surgery  per  se  are  Ignored. 

D.  OKA  can  detect  recurrence  or  rattdual 
disease,  in  some  instances  at  least,  months 
before  the  disease  Ls  clinically  apparent. 

E.  Sequential  CEA  values  are  of  use  In 
monitoring  intra-abdominal  colon  malig- 
nancy which  is  often  difficult  to  evaluate  tn 
a  quantitative  fashion  by  otlier  means.  This 
monitoring  may  be  useful  in  helping  to  pro- 
vide effective  chemotherapy. 

F.  CEA  measurement  Is  more  useful  than 
liver  enzyme  studies  as  a  diagnostic  adjuvant 
test  for  the  pressnoe  of  malignancy. 

O.  The  test  can  be  used  In  patients  with 
bronchogenic  malignancy  and  possibly  neu- 
roblastoma. 

H.  Information  as  to  llmltatk>as  of  the 
CEA  teat  must  be  continually  recalled  when 
using  this  diagnostic  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
hiclude  a  related  news  story  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News : 

Bvcxx  TasT  roa  CAWCia  Chaixxwobd 

WASRiifOTOif.  Sept.  28 — A  scientist  from 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  In  Btiffalo 
said  today  that  widely  publldxed  Mood  test 
for  eanoer  "Is  not  as  effective  In  detecting 
early  tumors  as  origlnaUy  predicted." 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Holyoke.  <dilef  of  thu  in- 
stitute's General  Surgery  Department,  made 
the  report  at  a  meeting  on  the  uae  ot  the 
CEA  antigen  test. 

The  test  measxues  the  amount  of  oardno- 
emt»7onlo  antigen  in  a  person's  blood.  Ttk* 
substance  is  produced  by  some  cancerous 
tumors  and  the  higher  that  level,  the  greater 
the  chances  of  cancer. 

The  test  dtaoovered  by  a  Montreal  selentlet 
has  been  used  ezpertznantaUy  at  BosweU  Paik 
since  1971. 
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Dr.  Holyoke  aAkl  that  while  »n  elev»t«d 
CEA  level  is  "uaeful"  In  predicting  a  patient's 
chance  of  recovery — "for  small  tumors,  the 
detection  rate  for  elevated  CKA  la  something 
less  than  50  percent." 

He  added  that  In  teats  of  the  procediire, 
normal  volunteers,  especially  heavy  smokers. 
sometimes  show  slight  to  moderate  CEA  ele- 
vations although  no  disease  Is  present. 

"If  proi>erly  \iaed,  the  C£A  antigen  test 
should  detect  8S  per  cent  or  more  of  disease 
progressions  In  the  case  of  patients  with  can- 
cer of  the  colon,  usxially  before  these  pro- 
gressions can  be  detected  clinically,"  he 
added. 

"Tike  test  can  detect  recurrence  or  residual 
disease.  In  soma  cases  months  before  the 
patient's  symptoms  appear." 

Tests  at  Roswell  Park,  Or.  Bolyoke  said, 
have  shown  the  CKA  test  In  some  cases  has 
been  effective  In  monitoring  progress  of 
tumor  reduction  with  chemotherapy. 

He  added  that  application  of  the  test  In 
Its  present  state  would  not  be  useful  In  mass 
screening  programs  for  the  detection  of  can- 
cer. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  VS.  Food  & 
Drug  Administration. 


BLACKMAIL   TRIUMPHANT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  a  pair  of  Arab  terrorists  attacked  a 
train  In  Austria  carrying  Jewish  emi- 
grant* from  the  Soviet  Union,  taking 
three  hostages.  They  then  proceeded  to 
make  their  way  to  Austria's  major  air- 
port in  Vienna,  where  they  threatened  to 
kill  both  themselves  and  their  prisoners 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
cotmtry  unharmed.  This  act  of  ruthless 
violence  Is  not  In  itself  stirprising.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that  such  acts 
will  constantly  increase  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  presenting  us  with  one 
horror  after  another. 

In  this  case,  the  Austrian  Oovemment, 
headed  by  Bnmo  Kreisky,  totally  capit- 
ulated to  the  demands  of  the  terrorists. 
Not  only  did  it  allow  them  to  have  a  plane 
and  pilots,  but  the  regime  went  one  bet- 
ter. It  aimounced,  as  near  as  news  re- 
ports allow  interpretation,  that  hence- 
forth Austria's  role  as  a  vital  processing 
center  for  Jews  emigrating  from  Russia 
would  either  be  halted  or  severely  lim- 
ited. Some  70.000  Soviet  Jews  had  passed 
through  those  strategically  located  facili- 
ties in  the  past  several  years  on  their  way 
to  new  lives  in  Israel  and  the  West. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  terror- 
ists in  this  case  were  using  Lebanese 
passports,  indicating  that  their  mission 
originated  in  that  country.  So  much  for 
the  howls  of  outraged  iimocence  emanat- 
ing from  that  country  when  Israel 
mounts  a  move  aimed  at  curbing  the 
freedom  of  action  and  Initiative  terrorist 
organizations  enjoy  there. 

What  is  even  more  Interesting  is  the 
fact  that  Austria  contributed  to  Nazism 
and  its  crimes.  Elchmann  and  Hitler  were 
Austrlans.  So  were  many  thousands  In 
the  extermination  groups,  which  roamed 
occupied  Europe,  butchering  Jews  by  the 
thousands.  Since  that  time  the  press  has 
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been  replete  with  stories  of  this  or  that 
Nazi  war  criminal,  found  Living  openly 
In  some  Austrian  community,  seemingly 
immune  from  Justice.  By  allowing  Jew- 
ish refugees  from  Russia  to  utilize  its  fa- 
cilities on  the  way  to  freedom,  Austria 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  was  doing 
something  to  expiate  in  some  small  way 
the  role  she  played  in  World  War  n. 

Today  in  yet  another  exquisite  irony, 
the  head  of  state  of  Austria  who  is  of 
Jewish  descent  falls  victim  to  terror  and 
blackmail.  Mrs.  Meir's  speech  the  other 
day  to  the  Council  of  E^urope  was  an  elo- 
quent statement  of  human  rights  versus 
terror.  Her  mission  to  Vienna  the  next 
day  seem^  to  have  been  a  failure.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  hoped  by  all  concerned 
that  the  Austrian  Government  should 
reconsider  its  surrender  to  these  people. 
Here  are  tiny  clusters  of  Jews,  fleeing 
after  major  travail  from  the  anti-Semi- 
tism of  Russia.  They  have  managed  to 
leave  after  world  pressure  was  applied 
over  a  lengthly  period  of  time.  Now  they 
are  going  to  be  denied  even  a  tiny  mo- 
ment in  which  to  gather  breath  and 
strength  before  launching  out  upon  new 
lives. 

Surely  here  we  encounter  one  of  the 
shabbiest  chapters  In  human  history.  Is- 
rael is  condemned  for  her  nasty  habit  of 
self  defense.  The  gathered  nations  of  the 
world  believe  that  terror  in  the  Arab 
world  is  nonexistent.  Murder  becomes  ex- 
cusable and  self  defense  metamorpha- 
slzes  into  imperialistic  aggression. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  lesson  in  human 
history  is  that  surrender  to  intimidation 
only  breeds  fresh,  deeper  contempt  for 
the  weakness  exhibited  and  toward  those 
allowing  themselves  to  be  bullied.  Giv- 
ing in  to  terror  virtually  guarantees  a 
repetition  of  this  activity  on  an  even 
bolder  scale.  Is  the  world  to  bend  the 
knee  to  terror? 

History  records  that  whenever  the 
world  remains  indifferent  to  Injustices 
visited  upon  one  group  of  peoples,  this 
has  eventually  and  inevitably  been  in- 
flicted on  the  rest  of  us.  If  we  stand  by 
and  watch  the  cumulative  ganging  up 
upon  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  of 
those  who  seek  their  destruction,  then 
we  invite  the  same  fate  for  everyone  else. 
Around  the  world,  other  desperados  seek- 
ing to  work  their  wlU  are  watching  with 
care  and  interest.  Assuming  cloaks  of  na- 
tionalism, Irredentism,  or  territorial  im- 
perative, they  are  commencing  to  strike 
out  wildly  and  murderously  at  tUl  who 
dare  to  oppose  them,  rationalizing  their 
behavior  as  the  Arab  terrorists  are  doing. 
Actions  such  as  Austria  took  a  few  days 
ago,  aids,  abets,  and  encourages  worse 
horrors  through  the  policy  of  supine  ca- 
pitulation. Terrorism  feeds  upon  itself, 
as  its  members  become  an  establishment 
with  a  vested  interest  In  continuation  of 
this  or  that  struggle.  In  the  end,  those 
sworn  to  obtain  justice  often  end  up  as 
the  main  obstacle  to  compromise,  be- 
cause theirs  Is  an  all-or-nothing  opera- 
tion. It  Is  not  truly  political.  It  degen- 
erates to  a  mere  exercise  in  violence. 

Today  the  dead  happen  on^  again  to 
be  Jews.  Tomorrow  who  will  ,they  be? 
And  history  tells  us  there  wlll\be  a  to- 
morrow. For  governments  who  crawl  on 
their  political  bellies  trading  human 
values  for  material  gain  are  repeating 
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yesterday's  mistakes.  Light  is  receding 
and  darkness  grows  ever  gloomier  about 
us. 

One  further  note  is  in  order.  History 
writes  with  a  merciless,  uncompromising 
pen.  Some  day  what  is  transpiring  now 
will  be  studied  dispassionately.  Then  stu- 
dents will  note  that  many  governments 
who,  28  years  after  we  gasped  at  the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps,  joined  in  doing  their  best  to  make 
the  world  untenable  for  a  tiny  nation  of 
2  ^  million,  bom  from  the  ashes  of  holo- 
caust and  founded  by  survivors  of  that 
flery  epoch.  Then  the  excuses  of  third 
world  unity,  oil  and  necessity  will  sound 
tinny  indeed. 


BYRON     OPPOSES     SIXES     BRIDQE 
DAM 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  may  have  HJt.  10203,  the 
Water  Resources  Act,  on  its  agenda. 
H.R.  10203  contains  an  authorization  for 
the  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  in  the  district  I 
represent.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  oppose  the  authorization  in  this  bill 
for  advanced  design  and  engineering  and 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  this  project. 

Last  year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
instructed  to  reformulate  the  Sixes 
Bridge  and  Verona  Dams.  This  was  done 
with  a  report  Issued  in  May  of  1973. 
Original  plans  in  the  early  1960*5  called 
for  a  total  of  16  impoundments  in  the 
Potomac  Basin,  and  initial  planning  wais 
done  on  these  16  dams.  The  May  1973, 
report  fsdls  to  provide  valid  comparisons 
with  alternate  dam  sites,  and  existing 
comparative  data  is  inaccurate  since  it 
does  not  include  reformulation  of  the 
other  proposed  dams  with  which  Sbces 
Bridge  Dam  is  compared. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial water  supply  problem  In  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area;  however,  there 
has  been  little  effort  applied  to  the  im- 
pact of  water  pricing  and  usage,  inter- 
connection of  various  political  jurisdic- 
tions, and  purification  of  the  estuarine 
waters  of  the  Potomac.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  admits,  for  in- 
sttuice,  that  the  waters  of  the  free  flow- 
ing Potomac  River  may  carry  as  many 
viral  organisms  as  the  estuary;  yet,  this 
water  from  the  free  flowing  river  is  dnmk 
every  day  in  Washington  after  treat- 
ment. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  pilot  plant  pro- 
posed in  section  185  of  H.R.  10203  be  ade- 
quately fimded  and  given  an  honest  trial 
in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  the  almost  unlimited  water  of 
the  Potomac  estuary.  Sixes  Bridge  Dam 
would  displace  over  70  farm  families  and 
11,000  acres  of  prime  dairy  land.  Almost 
aU  the  dairy  products  from  the  Sixes 
Bridge  area  find  their  way  to  the  mar- 
kets In  the  Washington  area.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  3  reported  that — 

kUlk  prices  in  major  area  supermarkets 
rose  to  74  cents  a  haU-gallon  this  week — a 
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S-cent    Increase    that    food    store   executives 
said  was  the  largest  In  n^mory. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
gauge  the  impact  of  removing  11,000 
prime  su^res  of  dairy  land  from  produc- 
tion on  the  price  of  dairy  products  in 
this  metropolitan  area. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  deals  with 
the  programs  and  problems  of  college 
and  university  education. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
was  impressed  with  a  short  concise  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
4,  1973,  that  provides  a  layout  of  those 
Federal  programs  that  are  available  to 
assist  those  who  are  contending  with  the 
splraling  costs  of  higher  education. 

Certain  of  the  programs  outlined  be- 
low may  be  modified  for  the  1973-74 
school  year.  For  example,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  looking  into  the  proposed 
family  contribution  schedule  for  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants 
program  for  the  next  school  year,  with 
an  eye  to  correcting  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arose  this  year  in  the  program. 

Knowing  this  information  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  high  school  stu- 
dents of  my  district  and  their  paa-ents. 
as  well  as  those  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  the  article  in  the  Record  be- 
low: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4,  197S) 
Programs  Hklj>ing  Coixzcx  Stxtdrnts 
(Following  are  the  five  major  programs  ad- 
ministered through  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  for  aiding  postsecondary  school 
students  and  the  major  state-operated  pro- 
grams In  the  metropolitan  area.  In  addition 
to  these  programs  there  are  other  specialized 
forms  of  Federal  assistance,  private  loans  and 
a  wide  variety  of  scholarships  offered  by 
foundations,  agencies  and  the  educational  in- 
stitutions themselves.) 

BASIC    KDtrCATlONAl.    OPPORTTrNrTT    GRANTS 

Eligibility:  Open  to  full-time  freshmen  at 
colleges,  universities  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools  who  did  not  attend  a  post- 
secondary  education  institution  prior  to  July 
1,  1973. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  are  available 
from  postsecondary  Institutions,  high 
schools,  post  offices,  state  employment  offices, 
county  agricultural  extension  agencies  and 
Box  O.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  62340. 

When  to  i4>ply:  As  soon  as  possible  for  the 
academic  year  now  beginning. 

Criteria:  Family  Income  and  assets  deter- 
mine who  gets  a  grant,  academic  achieve- 
ment having  no  bearing  Applicant  must 
complete  a  detailed  financial  statement  that 
Is  subject  to  oomparlaon  with  the  Federal 
looome  tax  return  that  parents  have  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  gen- 
eral, a  student  from  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  of  $11,000  or  more  woxild  not 
qualify  for  a  grant.  However,  factors  that 
can  offset  a  higher  income  and  enable  a 
student  to  get  a  grant  are  a  large  family, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  college,  both  parents 
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worUng  and  unusually  large  ntedlcal  ex- 
penses. 

Size  of  grant:  Ranging  from  $60  to  $453 — 
the  top  grant  going  to  a  student  from  a  fam- 
ily that  according  to  Its  Income  and  assets 
cannot  afford  to  contribute  anything  toward 
the  student's  education. 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  Is  a  grant  and 
there  is  no  repayment  Involved. 

Comments:  No  eligible  student  whose  cer- 
tifiable need  meets  the  established  criteria 
wUl  be  turned  down  by  this  program.  Also, 
the  grant  will  be  awarded  regardless  of  any 
other  Federal  grants  or  loans  the  student  may 
receive.  If  a  sufficient  level  of  funding  Is 
authorl7ed  by  Congress,  the  program  Is  to  be 
expanded  to  Include  all  needy  undergrad- 
uates, full-time  and  part-time.  The  top  grant 
would  be  $1,400. 

Ot7ARANTEEO    BTUDSNT    LOANS 

Eligibility:  Anyone  enrolled  as  aH  under- 
graduate or  graduate  student  In  any  of  8JO0 
participating  colleges,  universities  and  nurs- 
ing, vocational,  technical,  trade,  buslneas  or 
home  study  schools. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  participating  educational  insti- 
tutions, banks,  savmgs  and  loans,  credit 
unions  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

When  to  apply:  At  any  time. 

Criteria:  All  students  are  eligible,  regard- 
less of  how  high  the  family  Income.  Only 
thooe  with  established  need,  however,  can 
qualify  to  have  the  Federal  Government  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  loan:  others  must  pay 
their  own  Interest,  Those  seeiang  Interest- 
subsidized  loans  must  fill  out  a  needs  analy- 
sis divulging  Income  and  assets.  Such  factors 
as  a  large  family,  brothers  and  sisters  In  col- 
lege, both  parents  working  and  unusually 
Icu^e  medical  expenses  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. The  financial  aid  office  of  the  ed- 
ucational Institution  proceaeea  the  applica- 
tion, applying  a  mandated  formula,  and 
reconunends  to  the  potential  lender  the 
amount  of  the  Interest-subsidized  loan  (In- 
cluding a  possible  zero  dollar  recommenda- 
tion) for  which  the  student  qualifies.  Prior 
to  March  1,  a  student  from  a  family  with  an 
adjusted  Income  of  leas  than  $16,000  could 
qualify  for  an  interest-subsidized  loan,  but 
under  new  regulations  many  students  who 
formerly  qualified  are  finding  themselves  In- 
eligible. 

Size  of  loan:  In  general,  loans  may  be  for 
up  to  $2,500  a  year — not  to  exceed  $7300 
during  an  entire  undergrswluate  career  and 
$10,000  during  the  course  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education.  The  annual  amounts 
and  cumulative  totals  vary,  though.  In  some 
states,  including  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Terms  of  repayment:  No  payment  on  prin- 
cipal Is  required  until  nine  to  12  months  after 
the  student  leaves  school  or  untU  after  serv- 
ice In  the  military,  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 
Once  repayment  begins,  it  Is  to  be  completed 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years  and 
not  less  than  five  years,  or  sooner  If  the  loan 
can  be  paid  off  at  a  rate  of  $360  a  year.  In 
the  event  of  default,  the  Federal  or  State 
guarantee  agency  will  comjjenaate  the  private 
lender  and  attempt  to  recover  the  money 
from  the  student. 

Comments:  WhUe  this  program  appears  to 
be  open  to  all  appUcants  It  has  iK>t  worked 
out  that  way.  All  of  the  money  being  loaned 
belongs  to  private  lenders  who  participate 
voluntarUy  and  retain  the  ultimate  decision 
about  who  gets  a  loan.  The  new  needs  anal- 
ysis formula  has  had  the  effect  of  disqualify- 
ing many  of  the  students  who  would  have 
gotten  interest-subaldlzed  loans  under  the 
old  rules.  The  lending  instltutlona  could  go 
ahead  and  give  loans  through  the  program 
that  are  not  intereet-subsldlaed,  but  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Not  only  Is  this  a  time  of 
tight  money,  but  apparently  the  lenders  do 
not  want  to  get  too  much  of  tbalr  money 
tied  up  in  lo*ns  on  which  payment  on  th* 
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principal  Is  delayed  until  after  the  student 
leaves  school. 

Moreover,  whUe  a  lender  can  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  one  lump  sum  for  the 
interest  on  all  the  subsidized  loans,  students 
must  be  billed  Individually  for  Interest  on 
unsubsldlzed  loans — making  such  loans  un- 
attractive to  the  lender  because  of  the  great- 
er servicing  costs.  The  March  1  reg\ilatlons 
were  ostensibly  to  make  It  easier  for  the  mid- 
dle-class to  get  the  guaranteed  loans,  but  the 
change  has  had  the  opposite  effect.  Congress 
has  had  hearings  on  the  problems  that  have 
developed  and  there  Is  a  widespread  opinion 
among  authorities  on  the  program  that  the 
law  needs  further  changes  If  It  Is  actually 
meant  to  be  of  use  to  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  Income  groups. 

SCPPLXICFNTART     EDUCATIONAL    OPPOBT17MXTT 
GRANTS 

EllglbUlty:  For  undergraduates  in  wdleges 
and  universities  and  students  In  other  ap- 
proved post-secondary  schocAs.  Half-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the   Institution  In  which  ezircHled. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  as  poaslble  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  For  students  of  "exceptional 
need, "  who  without  the  grant  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  their  education.  PUuU  deter- 
mination of  need  Is  up  to  the  College's  fi- 
nancial aid  office.  This  grant  is  often  given  In 
combination  with  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  and  College  Work-Study  aid  to  form 
a  single  assistance  package. 

Size  of  grant:  Not  less  than  $300  or  more 
than  $1,600  a  year.  Normally,  renewed  for  up 
to  four  years — or  five  years  when  course  of 
study  requires  extra  time.  The  total  that 
may  be  awarded  Is  $4,000  for  a  four-year 
course  of  study  and  $6,000  for  a  five-year 
course. 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  Is  a  grant  and 
there  Is  no  repayment  involved. 

Comment:  In  the  past,  72.7  per  cent  <rf 
these  grants  have  gone  to  students  whose 
family  Income  is  below  $6,000:  students  from 
families  with  Incomes  In  excess  of  $9,000  have 
received  4.2  per  cent  of  the  grants. 

COLIXOK     WORK-STtTDT 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  In  colleges,  universities  and 
approved  poet-secondary  schools.  Half-time 
as  well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  Institution   In  which  enroUed. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  p>osslbIe  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  offer  of  a  Job  Is  based  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  The  Federal  money  Is  used  to 
pay  the  wages.  The  Job  may  be  for  as  many 
as  40  hours  a  week  at  a  nonprofit  on-campus 
(cskfeterla,  library,  laboratory)  or  off -cam  pus 
(hospital,  school,  government  agency)  site. 
Usually  awarded  as  a  package  In  combination 
with  Supplementary  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan. 

Amount  of  pay:  Prom  $1  60  to  $3.60  an 
hour.  Average  annual  compensation  being 
$600. 

Terms  of  repayment:  These  are  wages  for 
hours  worked  and  there  Is  no  repayment. 

Comments:  In  the  past,  66.7  per  cent  of 
the  work -study  Jobs  have  gone  to  students 
whose  family  income  Is  less  than  $6,000;  stu- 
dents from  families  with  Incomes  In  excess  of 
$9,000  have  received  17.3  per  cent  of  the  Jobs. 

MATIOItAL    DOtXCT    BTXTDENT    LOANS 

EllglbUlty:  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  In  colleges  and  universities  and 
approved  poet-seoondary  schools.  Half-Ume 
as  well  as  full-Ume. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  Institution  in  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  as  possible  (or  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  loan  la  based  entirely  on 
naad.  as  detennlnsd  by  the  collage's  flnan- 
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ciMl  Kid  office.  Usually  awarded  as  a  package 
In  combination  with  College  Work -Study  and 
Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Orant. 

Size  of  lotm:  Up  to  a  total  o^  $2,600  while 
enrolled  in  a  vocational  school  or  during  the 
first  two  years  of  a  degree  program.  Up  to  a 
total  of  (5.000  while  studying  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree  ar.d  up  to  tlCOOO  during  the 
entire   undergraduate   and    graduate   career. 

Term*  of  repayment:  Begins  after  leaving 
school  or  service  In  military.  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Interest  of  3  per  cent  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loan  is  charged  when  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  Majclmum  length  of  repayment 
period  Is  10  years.  Loan  U  canceled  and  no 
repayment  necessary  for  taachers  of  the 
handicapped  and  teachers  In  tnner-dty 
schools  and  serrlcemen  who  spend  one  year 
In  a  combat  zone. 

Comments:  This  Is  the  original  of  the  Fed- 
eral aaalstance  programs  for  students,  which 
b«gan  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
In  the  late  nine  teen -fifties  In  the  wake  of  the 
panic  over  the  launching  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  satellite.  It  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement,  largely  to 
students  In  the  sciences  and  education.  Aca- 
demic achievement  no  longer  figure*  In  the 
loan  and  major  field  of  study  makes  little 
difference  Students  from  famlltea  with  In- 
comes In  excess  of  113.000  get  10.6  per  cent  of 
the  loans. 
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A  TIME  FOR  HUMANE  SENTENCINO 


October  3,  1973 


THE  OPTIONAL  TERMINATION  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 
FOR  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  STATE 
OP  CALIPORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALXFOKtru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  would  permit 
all  California  State  employees,  except 
State  legislators,  to  terminate  their  cov- 
erage under  social  security. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  re- 
quire that  this  termination  take  place. 
However,  in  recognition  of  the  different 
standpoints  from  which  elected  State 
offlcials  and  career  State  employees  view 
the  benefits  associated  with  their  em- 
ployment in  public  service,  the  blU  per- 
mits the  wishes  of  career  employees  with 
regard  to  their  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity to  be  acted  upon  without  affect- 
ing elected  offlcials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  Congress  fav- 
orably consider  this  legislation  so  that 
career  employees  of  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  given  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  inedependently  develop  their 
own  benefits  program. 

HJt     107^6 

A  bill  to  psnnlt  the  State  of  California  to 
terminate  the  social  security  coverage  of 
all  members  of  the  State  employees  retire- 
ment system  except  State  legislators 
Be  it  enacted  by  th*  SeTiate  and  Bout*  of 
Represent^tiv^t    of    the    United    Statet    of 
America  tn  Conffnu  ataembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  to  the  contrary 
In  section  318  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  State  oC  Cal- 
ifornia under  such  section  may  be  modified 
to  the  extant  necessary  to  permit  all  State 
members   of   the   California   Employees   Re- 
tirement System  other  than   those  who  are 
elected  members  of  the  State  legislature  to 
be  treated,  for  purposes  of  section  318(g»  of 
•och  Act,  as  oonstJtuttng  a  separate  coverage 
group  with  respect  to  which  sxich  agreement 
has  been  in  effect  for  not  lass  than  flvs  ysars. 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  n.i.rwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
excellent  article,  "A  Time  for  Humane 
Sentencing,"  Senator  Rokan  Hroska 
pointed  out  the  need  for  appellate  review 
of  criminal  sentences.  Because  I  believe 
this  work  will  be  of  some  Interest  to  my 
colleagues,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  TXMX  roa  Httmaitb  Sxirmrcnra 
(By  Hon.  Roman  L.  Hniska — R-Meb.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  Ironies  of  current 
federal  criminal  law  may  be  found  tn  a  oom- 
psjison  of  the  methods  of  determining  guilt 
and  the  methods  of  determining  sentence. 
The  former  Is  replete  with  a  panoply  of  rules 
of  evidence,  rules  of  procedure  and  a  detailed 
system  of  appellate  review  designed  to  ferret 
out  the  slightest  error.  T%e  latter  process,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  one  of  false  simplicity,  in- 
volving only  the  unsupervised  dlscretloo  of 
the  district  Judge  before  whom  the  case  is 
pending,  with  no  provision  for  review. 

As  long  as  a  criminal  sentence  Imposed  Is 
within  the  statutory  limits  provided  by  law. 
the  sentence  Is  unreviewable  by  appeal.  No 
matter  how  excessive  or  unjust  the  sentence 
might  be,  an  appellate  court  is  legally  pK>wer- 
less  to  modify  it  In  any  way.  This  basic  short- 
coming In  our  criminal  procedure  has  allowed 
serious  Inequities  and  disparities  in  many 
sentences  which  have  been  Imposed.  Hope- 
fully, the  Congress  wiu  shortly  move  to  cor- 
rect this  problem. 

The  problem  of  disparity  of  sentences  has 
concerned  Congress,  bar  associations  and  legal 
societies,  students,  workers  In  the  field  of 
penology,  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  courts  for  many  years. 

Putting  aside  what  may  be  the  ultimate  or 
most  desirable  goals  of  a  rational  and  humane 
sentence,  we  have  in  modem  times  been 
receding  from  the  practice  of  enacting  stat- 
utes calling  for  a  mandatory  fixed  sentence. 
A  greater  number  of  our  criminal  laws  now 
provide  for  a  wide  range  of  permissible  sen- 
tences. The  practical  effect  of  this  Is  obvious. 
As  the  final  determining  factor  In  the  sen- 
tence to  be  Impoeed.  the  Judge's  discretionary 
power  becomes  increasingly  Important. 

By  and  large  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  ot 
delegating  the  function  to  the  trial  Judge 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Our  district 
Judges  are  exceedmgly  conscientious,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  experienced.  They  are  best  able. 
Informed,  and  qualified  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  convicted  defendant.  However,  they  are 
the  first  to  recognize  the  Inadequacies  In  the 
present  system.  The  exercise  of  Judgment  In 
this  delicate  area  Is  not  easy. 

The  responsibility  for  determining  the 
proper  sentence  Is  so  great  as  to  Justify  and 
warrant  a  nisans  of  review.  There  Is  little 
wonder  that  Judges  have  openly  commented 
on  the  Incongruity  of  a  situation  where  the 
power  to  impose  a  sentence  is  the  only  dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  the  federal  trial 
Judge  which  Is  not  subject  to  appeal.' 

A  study  of  the  federal  statutes  and  the 
Interpretation  given  them  by  the  courts 
shows  no  authority  exists  for  an  appellate 
rsvlew  of  the  sentence  Impossd  by  the  Judge 
In  a  criminal  case  to  determine  whether  the 
sentence  Is  excessive.  A  sentence  will  be  mod- 
ified only  when  It  is  not  within  tbs  limits 
fixed  by  a  valid  statute. 

In  the  Sfith  Congress  the  concern  about 
sentence  disparities  brought  about  pioneer- 
lag  legisUtlon:  the  Sentencing  Act  of  1868, 
which  provided  for  institutes  and  Joint  coun> 
cUs  on  sentencing.  Their  value  cannot  b* 
overestimated.  The  institutes  havs  bssn  ds- 


scribed  as  giving  "the  federal  Judges  them- 
selves an  opportunity  to  assume  the  Initia- 
tive in  eliminaUng  sentences  which  may 
appear  biased,  capricious,  or  the  result  of 
defective  Judgment."  » 

However,  this  and  other  related  legisla- 
tion have  not  been  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problem.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  rejected  appelUte  review  legls- 
laUon  In  1958,  reconsidered  It  In  1961,  and 
then  approved  It  In  1964.  It  Is  logical  to  ask 
what  catised  such  a  substantial  shift  in  Jud- 
icial opinion.  While  a  redraft  of  legislative 
proposals  and  Increased  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lem may  have  played  a  part  in  this  change,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  original  objection  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  was  to  the  principle  of 
appellate  review,  and  not  the  language  of  any 
particular  bUl.  In  retrospect.  It  seems  that  a 
consensus  in  favor  of  the  principle  did  not 
develop  untu  It  became  manifest  that  the 
problem  of  excessive  sentences  was  not  going 
to  be  resolved  by  the  extensive  use  of  the 
faculties  provided  in  the  Sentencing  Act  of 
1968  or  by  other  existing  legUUtlon. 

Fourteen  years  of  experience  under  the 
Act  has  demonstrated  that  such  procedures 
and  techniques  are  not  enough. 

Nor  has  Indeterminate  ssntenclng  proven 
to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem.  For  various 
reasons,  many  Judges  have  declined  to  Im- 
pose Indeterminate  sentences,  or  have  Im- 
posed them  only  Infrequently. 

One  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the  present 
practice  Is  that  harsh  and  Irrational  sen- 
tences have  often  led  appellate  courts  to 
reverse  convictions  on  technical  or  minor 
points  and  on  strained  Interpretations  of  the 
law.  Interpretations  which  may  not  serve 
Justice  and  society  in  future  cases.* 

The  concept  of  appelate  review  of  sen- 
tences is  not  new  to  criminal  law  In  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1801  the  Federal  Code 
provided  a  right  to  appeal  a  case  on  the  basis 
of  disproportionately  severe  sentence.  How- 
ever, due  to  an  oversight  or  Inadvertence, 
a  revision  of  the  statute  in  1891  did  not  men- 
tion sentences,  and  the  courts  subsequently 
held  that  the  power  had  been  withdrawn  by 
Congress. 

The  situation  that  presently  prevails  in 
the  federal  covirts  stands  in  marked  contrast 
^o  the  practice  of  17  states,  many  foreign  na- 
tlohwincludlng  England  and  Canada — and 
our  milUry  courts.  Indeed,  the  federal  Juru- 
dlctlon  Is  a  singular  example  of  an  advanced 
system  of  Jurisprudence  that  does  not  allow 
review  of  sentences,  and  the  situation  Is  be- 
coming IrreconcUable  with  the  standards  of 
due  process. 

Recent  Initiatives — on  February  1.  1973, 
I  Introduced  8.  718,  a  bill  to  amend  Chapter 
336  of  TlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appelUte  review  of  sentences 
Imposed  In  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  ths  United  States  ' 

This  legisUtlon  Is  Identical  to  83338  and 
S.  1601  which  I  Introduced  respecUvely  In  the 
92nd  and  9l8t  Congress  and  to  S.  1540  which 
was  psissed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  In  the 
90th  Congress.  It  would  authorize  the  ap- 
peal of  an  "excessive"  criminal  sentence  Im- 
posed by  a  VS.  District  Court. 

Elsewhere  in  this  publication,  my  coU 
league.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  discusses 
the  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures  to  construct  a  new 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  As  noted  therein, 
the  two  primary  vehicles  for  this  project  will 
be  8.  1.  the  Criminal  Justice  Codification 
Revision  and  Rsform  Act  of  1973  and  8. 
1400,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

Both  8  1  and  8.  1400  are  built  upon  the 
Final  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  This  Sen- 
ator was  very  prlvUeged  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Commission,  along  with  Sena- 
tors McClellan  and  Ervln. 

Ttie  Final  Report  embraced  the  concept 
of  appellate  review  of  sentencing  with  this 
suggssted  amendment  to  Title  18 : 

"Section  1391.  The  courts  of  appeal  shall 
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have  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  all  final 
decisions  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  ths  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
Court  at  Guam  and  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  where  direct  review 
may  be  had  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  re- 
view shall  In  criminal  cases  Include  ths 
power  to  review  the  sentence  and  to  modify 
or  set  It  aside  for  further  proceedings." 

This  simple  amendment  refiected  the  Com- 
mission's view  that  there  should  be  some 
form  of  sppelUte  review  of  sentences.  It  did 
not  set  forth  the  form  that  the  review 
should  take  nor  the  contours  at  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  entire  sentencing  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Commission  was  predi- 
cated on  the  Idea  that  appellate  review  of 
sentences  would  be  included  In  the  revised 
CrUnlnal  Code. 

However,  m  the  context  of  S.  1.  appelUte 
review  Is  recognised  only  with  respect  to 
sentences  for  dangerous  special  oSsndsrs 
(Section  3-1 1E3  In  accord  with  ctirrent  Uw  18 
UB.C.  Section  3576,  added  by  Public  Law  91- 
453.  the  Organised  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970).  In  the  context  of  S.  1400.  the  concept 
Is  not  recognized  at  all. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  provisions  of  S.  718, 
authorizing  the  appellate  review  of  "exces- 
sive" criminal  sentences.  wUl  eventually  be 
engrafted  onto  8.  1  or  S.  1400  as  the  Con- 
gress moves  to  recodify  our  federal  criminal 
law. 

Possible  modifications — Although  I  am 
convinced  that  the  concept  of  appelUte  re- 
view Is  sound,  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures have  revealed  that  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  consider  modifying  my  proposal 
In  several  aspects.* 

First,  the  Subcommittee  will  consider 
whether  the  prosecution  also  ought  to  be 
able  to  InltUte  an  appeal  and.  If  so,  what 
procedures  should  be  devised  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of  defendants.  Such  an  expansion 
could  t>e  of  asfiLstance  In  developing  a  Juris- 
prudence of  sentencing  and  also  oorrect  any 
problems  of  Inadequate  sentencing  which 
may  exist  with  respect  to  certain  organised 
crime  figures.* 

Secondly,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  authorizing  pleas  to  both 
guilt  and  sentence  to  preclude  the  Imposition 
of  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  work  load 
of  our  circuit  courts.  As  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  federal  criminal  cases  are  dis- 
posed of  by  pleas,  this  modification  could 
greatly  reduce  any  potential  for  frivolous 
I4>peals  but  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
concept  of  appellate  review.' 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  which 
tribunal  Is  best  equipped  to  conduct  the  re- 
view process.  While  some  would  suggest  that 
the  review  be  conducted  by  a  panel  of  dis- 
trict Judges  from  within  each  Judicial  dis- 
trict. I  am  of  the  belief  that  our  circuit 
courts  are  better  equipped  to  fulfill  this 
need.*  Only  by  authorizing  review  In  our 
appelUte  trlbunaU  can  we  nu}ve  towards 
eliminating  both  intraclrcult  and  Interclrcult 
sentencing  disparities. 

The  need  for  appelUte  review  of  criminal 
sentences  Is  manifest.  Hopefully,  In  the  proc- 
ess of  rewriting  our  federal  criminal  law. 
Congress  will  provide  a  review  process  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  Justice. 

(Note. — References  avaUable  upon  re- 
quest.) 
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HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNKBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.    McKINNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Tuesday,  I  Inserted  Into  the  Rbcow)  a 
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statement  concerning  my  reaction  to 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
approval  of  legislation  setting  a  celling 
on  wild  card  savings  certificate  interest 
rates. 

Specifically,  I  commented  on  the  ef- 
fect— or  lack  of — this  bill  would  have  on 
our  Nation's  housing  needs.  I  said  then 
and  I  would  repeat  today  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  not 
yet  well  housed  and,  in  fact,  when  put 
on  a  proportional  basis  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  very  poorly  housed. 

On  a  more  positive  note.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  today  the 
thoughts  of  a  mskn  for  whom  I  have  great 
admiration  and  who,  for  the  past  21 
years,  has  been  involved  in  housing  con- 
struction. He  Is  Irwin  Silver,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  P.  D.  Rich  Co.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Council  In 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Silver  is  not  Just  a 
brick  and  mortar  construction  man,  but 
one  who  carefully  scrutinizes  the  social 
needs  of  a  community  before  proceeding 
with  any  development.  In  his  endeavors. 
Mr.  Silver  has  been  able  to  assist  Stam- 
ford's mayor,  Julius  Wilensky,  in  main- 
taining and  Improving  upon  the  "Re- 
search City's"  status  as  one  of  the  finest 
communities  in  America. 

In  July  of  this  year.  Mr.  Silver  was  in- 
vited to  testify  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. His  remarks  were  very  informa- 
tive at  the  time,  but  I  think  especially 
useful  today.  I  note  particularly  the  ac- 
curacy he  demonstrated  in  predicting 
which  course  the  administration  would 
adopt  as  it  established  its  priorities  for 
ihe  Nation's  housing  goals. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
Mr.  Silver's  testimony  and  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  it  at  this  E>olnt  in  the  Rkcou>  : 

TKBTIMOirT    or    ISLWOf    SzLvn 

For  almost  4  decades,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
production  of  housing.  That  involvement  is 
now  under  review,  and  these  hearings  by  ths 
Senate  Hoiislng  Sub-Oonunlttee  are  perhaps 
the  most  Important  housing  hearings  since 
the  1930'b.  Unlike  previous  years,  when  the 
Congress  has  considered  legisUtlon  to  amend 
existing  housing  programs,  and  to  Initiate 
new  forms  of  housing  production  subsidies, 
thU  Congress  will  review  and  reconsider  the 
basic  Federal  commitment  to  housing  as  set 
forth  In  the  Hovislng  Act  of  1988.  After  a  re- 
view of  the  alms  and  goals  of  the  1988  leg- 
islation. Congress  will  chart  a  course  and 
specify  the  means  to  Implement  such  course. 
Accordingly,  as  I  see  It,  Congress  must  con- 
sider the  following  general  areas: 

I — The  need  for  housing  In  the  United 
States: 

n — The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
meeting  housing  needs:  and 

HI — The  means  by  which  housing  needs 
can  be  met  throtigh  Federal  Government  ac- 
ttvltlss. 

In  my  remarks,  I  have  brief  statements  on 
Items  I  and  n  and  a  detailed  statement  as 
to  Item  m. 

In  1968.  comprehensive  investigations  wsrs 
conducted  to  determine  housing  needs. 
Congress  at  that  tlms  set  forth  a  ten  year 
goal  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Thass 
goaU  were: 

I — 30.000.000   new  housing  units; 

n — 3.6(X).0O0  new  housing  \mlts  annually; 

in — Including  6.000.000  subsidized  unlU 
or  6(X).000  anniully.  Since  that  time  the  rec- 
ord for  housing  completions  stands  as  fol- 
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lows  as  Tvptxted  by  tbs  Department  of  Com- 
nteroe  Report  C-33: 

1980    1.438.400 

1970    1. 463.  100 

1971   1,  740.  aOO 

1973    1.999.300 

T^ltal    6.837.900 

Goal  _ 10,400,000 

ShortXall 8,773.100 

(Note  these  flgrires  do  not  Include  mobile 
hcKnes  which  were  not  Included  in  ths  goals 
established  by  the  1968  act.) 

From  these  figures  It  U  dearly  apparent 
that  we  are  far  off  meeting  the  goals  set 
forth  In  1968:  however,  In  the  interim  pwlod 
have  there  been  any  significant  occurrences 
to  modify  these  goaU?  While  the  production 
for  the  last  several  years  has  been  Increas- 
ing, In  1073  almost  two  million  units — and 
In  1971  approximately  1^  million  units, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  presented  that 
there  has  been  a  net  Increase  In  ths  na- 
tion's housing  stock  or  any  evidence  that 
the  housing  totals  needed  for  the  decade 
should  be  decreased.  I  suggest  no  hard  data 
sxlsts  that  would  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
these  totaU.  I  suggest  that  budgetary  and 
administrative  dilBculties  are  father  to  the 
wishful  conclusions  that  the  1968  goals  are 
no  longer  i^pUcable  to  ctirrent  conditions. 
Accordingly,  I  would  hope  thU  Congress 
wotild  re-endorse  the  housing  goals  set  forth 
In  1968  with  due  note  of  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment thus  far  and  with  a  poaltloo 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  overcooM  the 
present  enormous  short  fall  In  production 
goals. 

Presuming  the  existence  of  a  housing  need 
vital  to  the  well  being  of  the  nation,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  need  for  and  extent 
of  the  federal  role  In  meeting  this  need  For 
some  forty  years  now,  there  has  been  In 
each  and  every  Congress  a  searching  mves- 
tlgatlon  as  to  the  need  for  the  federal  role 
In  meeting  the  nation's  housing  require- 
ments. While  seme  Congresses  have  ren- 
dered a  less  than  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  such  a  role  for  Federal  Government,  each 
and  every  Congress  has  concluded  the  need 
for  federal  participation — and  In  1968  It  was 
concluded  that  massive  participation  was  re- 
quired especially  in  providing  housing  for 
lower  Income  groups.  Has  the  federal  role 
been  efficacious?  The  record  speaks  for  It- 
self In  the  area  of  hotislng  for  lower  Income 
groups. 

Since  the  first  legislation  was  enacted,  fed- 
eral housing  programs  have  created  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  housing  units:  3.6  mUllon 
Americans  living  In  over  750.000  federally 
supported  low  rent  public  housing  units: 
131,000  units  completed  under  the  Section 
321  d3  BMIR  program  by  June  30,  1974:  and 
over  500,000  units  \inder  the  Sections  335  and 
236  programs  between  1968  and  1972. 

In  aU,  approximately  one  (1)  million  di- 
rectly subsidized  housing  units  were  created 
between  1935  and  1967  or  an  approximate 
average  of  30,000  units  [>er  year.  From  1968 
through  1971,  after  Congress  had  determined 
that  a  massive  effort  was  necessary,  another 
1.2  million  iinits  were  develc^>ed  in  these 
four  (4)  years  or  300.000  per  year.  The  federal 
subsidy  programs  have  thus  been  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  over  two  and  one- 
half  million  housing  units.  These  programs 
also  may  well  have  saved  the  housing  con- 
struction Industry  during  the  difficult  I970- 
71  period.  During  those  two  years,  when  it 
was  enormously  difficult  to  obtain  private 
ci^>ltal  for  new  residential  construction, 
there  were  approximately  886.000  subskdlsed 
starts.  In  1970.  SO-^  of  all  starts  received  fed- 
eral subsidies  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  FHA  and  VA  programs  led  to  a  revolu- 
tion In  home  financing:  30.  30  and  40  year 
mortgage  terms  and  low  down  payments. 
These,  of  course,  are  conditions  of  financing 
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whlcb   now   are  customary   throughout  the 
housing  and  home  finance  field. 

Considering  the  need  and  considering  the 
record,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
federal  role  has  been  vital  to  production  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  bousing  needed  to 
meet  the  nation's  requirements  for  the  past 
four  (4)  decades.  It  Is  not  now  apparent  that 
there  exists  any  other  agency  that  can  now 
supplant  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  This  Congress  should  re-endorse  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  federal  role  In  providing 
the  means  by  which  lower  Income  Ameri- 
cans can  be  assured  of  decent  shelter  at  af- 
fordable prices. 

If  this  Congress  re-endorses  a  vlgoroiis  fed- 
eral role  In  meeting  the  nation's  houalng 
needs,  legislation  must  be  especially  respon- 
sive to  our  lower  Income  groups.  This  la  the 
challenge — and  this  challenge  reduces  Itself 
to  very  simple  terms  as  follows:  shelter  ex- 
pense should  not  exceed  25%  of  family  m- 
come.  This  means  a  family  with  an  Income 
of  $6,000  per  year  can  afford  a  rent  of  tI25 
per  month — a  family  with  an  Income  of 
$12,000  per  year— $250  per  month.  Costs  of 
developing  and  carrying  housing  exceed  these 
affordable  limits.  Consider  that  a  7% — 40 
year  mortgage  with  a  principal  of  $26,000  has 
carrying  charges  of  $155.50  per  month  plus 
all  other  expenses  Incidental  to  housing 
which  often  bring  the  total  monthly  rent  to 
$300  and  over.  How  do  we  cloee  this  gap? 

Traditionally.  Congress  has  attempted  to 
close  this  gap  by  subsidies  directed  to  hoiis- 
ing  production  and  operation — those  sub- 
sidies mainly  In  the  form  of  lower  financing 
costs  for  the  development  and  carrying  of  the 
project  once  completed.  However,  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  asked  to  consider  shifting 
federal  subsVdles  from  direct  production  sys- 
tem to  a  form  of  housing  allowance.  In  other 
words,  this  Committee  Is  not  merely  con- 
sidering the  methods  which  are  to  be  utilized 
to  subsidize  housing  production.  Rather  you 
are  reviewing  the  very  premises  on  which  the 
federal  housing  effcMt  has  been  founded.  To 
state  the  issue  most  directly.  It  Is  quite  likely 
that  the  Administration,  later  this  year,  wUl 
recommend  termination  of  direct  federal  sup- 
port for  the  production  of  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families.  Many  have 
advocated,  and  this  Administration  ap- 
parently wUi  recommend,  shifting  federal 
subsidies  from  direct  production  assistance 
to  a  form  of  housing  allowances.  Before  the 
Congress  considers  this  fundamental  shift, 
It  would  be  well  for  you  to  examine  the  exist- 
ing subsidy  programs  and  to  evaluate  their 
successes  and  failures. 

Given  the  record  of  production  achieve- 
ment previously  cited,  one  should  be  cau- 
tious, to  say  the  least,  before  abandoning  the 
federal  direct  subsidy  programs.  It  Is  true 
that  these  programs  have  not  eliminated 
poverty  and  segregation.  They  are  expensive 
and  there  have  been  sc&ndals.  And  many 
Americans  oppose  them  as  mefficlent  "give- 
away" programs  for  the  poor.  But  these 
direct  subsidy  programs  have  produced  over 
2,000.000  bousing  units.  They  have  increased 
the  supply  of  housing  and  have  been  Im- 
portant elements  in  meeting  the  aft-stated 
national  goal  of  providing  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family. 

If  we  are  to  shift  from  direct  production 
iubsklles  to  another  form  of  federal  bousing 
assistance,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  new 
programs  will  be  as  successful  as  the  old  cnea 
In  meeting  the  national  bousing  goal.  I  con- 
tend that  a  housing  allowance  program 
alone,  will  not  be  as  successful  as  the  direct 
production  subsidies.  Indeed,  I  believe  this 
approach  could  lead  to  a  monumental  na- 
tional failure  far  more  fi«rri«y<ng  than  the 
FHA  scandals. 

There  Is  a  place  in  a  total  national  hous- 
ing strate^  for  a  program  of  Income  main- 
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tenance.  whether  that  be  housing  allowances 
or,  perhaps  more  appropriately,  an  adequate 
guaranteed  annual  income  under  the  family 
assistance  program.  Certainly,  an  tnc<Mne 
maintenance  program  such  as  housing  allow- 
ances, could  effectively  combat  the  social 
problem  of  Inadequate  Income  and  poverty. 
Moreover,  an  Income  maintenance  program 
wotild  allow  the  poor  to  pay  higher  rents  in 
public  housing  and  to  look  elsewhere  than 
in  public  housing  projects  for  their  shelter. 
A  housing  allowance  might  end  the  role  of 
public  housing  projects  as  "housing  of  last 
resort"  or  as  "warehouses"  for  the  poor  and 
the  socially  dislocated.  Further,  an  adequate 
income  floor  could  assure  that  every  Amer- 
ican family  had  sufficient  resources  to 
acquire  a  minimum  level  of  housing,  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities.  It  would  Im- 
portantly Increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
low  Income  families  and  provide  them  with 
a  wider  range  of  housmg  alternatives.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  a 
housing  allowance  c^  Income  approach  alone, 
will  Increase  the  housing  stock — and  Increas- 
ing the  supply  of  housing  remains  our  most 
important  need.  The  facts  do  not  allow  us 
to  be  optimistic  that  increased  purchasing 
power  of,  and  Increased  demand  by,  housing 
consumers  will  lead  to  an  acceleration  of 
production  of  low,  moderate  and  middle  In- 
come housing. 

In  the  Northeast,  where  I  live  and  i^rk, 
there  Is  an  Inadequate  supply  of  housing  for 
middle  Income,  as  well  as  low  and  nxxlerate 
Income,  p>er8ons.  As  a  result,  vlrt\iaUy  all 
families  at  middle  Income  or  below  are  pay- 
ing far  more  than  the  desired  26%  of  income 
for  shelter.  Often  famlllM  are  paying  as 
much  as  40  to  50%  of  Income  for  housing. 
The  poor  and  the  old  are  oft«n  unable  to 
find  any  bousing  that  they  can  afford.  The 
City  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  lias  a  0.3%  vacancy 
rate,  which  Is  not  unusual  for  cities  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States.  These  conditions 
will  not  be  alleviated  unless  and  until  the 
housing  stock  has  been  dramaUcally  In- 
creased and  the  production  of  housing  accel- 
erated. WUl  a  housing  allowance  alone  meet 
that  need? 

In  metropolitan  areas — the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  land,  the  Increasing  costs  of 
construction  and  of  money,  all  have  made  it 
Impossible  to  build  market  rate  housing  at 
rents  and  sales  prices  that  middle  Income 
Americans,  let  alone  the  poor  and  near  pow, 
can  afford.  Development  costs  are  now  at  lev- 
els so  high  that  the  developers  of  mvUtl- 
famlly  projects,  merely  to  break  even,  must 
charge  rents  which  middle  Income  families 
cannot  afford.  For  example.  In  a  medium  size 
city  such  as  Stamford,  Connecticut,  the 
owner-developer  of  an  apartment  project 
must  now  charge  $100  per  month  a  room  rent 
merely  to  break  even  on  the  project.  I  think 
it  Is  obvious  that  merely  increasing  the 
Upancial  resources  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  through  housing  allowances  or 
a  similar  Income  approach,  will  not  necessar- 
ily lead  to  Increased  housing  production. 
Presumably,  a  housing  allowance  or  income 
maintenance  approach  would  merely  give 
those  families  the  opportunity  to  operate  in 
the  marketplace  as  middle  income  families 
do  now.  And  yet.  as  we  know,  not  enough 
middle  income  housing  Is  now  being  buUt. 
Accordingly.  I  strongly  recommend  against 
the  substitution  of  housing  allowances  for 
direct  production  To  do  so.  will  Invite  dis- 
aster. 

As  a  oorc^lary  to  my  recommendation 
against  housing  allowances,  I  emphatically 
endorse  and  recommend  the  continuation  of 
direct  production  subsidies.  Federal  produc- 
tion subsidies  aimed  towards  a  continuing 
increase  in  the  supply  of  housing  for  middle 
and  moderate  Income  families  must  be  main- 
tained and  expanded  as  a  critical  element  in 
the   achievement  of   a   reaffirmed    national 
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housing  goaJ.  As  a  precise  goal,  we  must  as- 
sure a  sufficient  rate  of  production  of  hous- 
ing and  an  adequate  stock  of  decent  and 
affordable  housing  for  working  Americans, 
those  with  Inoomee  from  $6,000  to  $12,000 
per  year.  In  many  sections  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Northeast,  these  families  cannot 
find  housing  that  they  can  afford.  While 
they  are  occupying  decent  housing,  they  are 
spending  much  too  high  a  proportion  of  their 
Income  on  shelter.  These  families  do  not 
need  programs  of  Income  maintenance,  nor 
would  they  be  eligible  for  housing  allowances. 
Their  Incomes  are  adequate  and  the  demand 
is  sufficient,  but  the  stipply  of  housing  re- 
nuilns  Inadequate. 

At  this  point,  let  us  examine  the  areas  In 
which  direct  production  subsidies  can  be 
utilized  to  reduce  consumer  shelter  costs. 
Production  subsidies  operate  In  two  general 
areas: 

A.  Reduction  of  development  costs.  Devel- 
opment costs  can  be  reduced  by  lower  financ- 
ing costs  during  construction  and  by  land 
acquisition  writedowns. 

B.  Reduction  of  carrying  charges  after 
the  project  has  been  completed.  This  re- 
duction results  from  low  Interest  rates  and 
long  amortization  periods  and  from  local 
real  estate  tax  adjustments  or  abatements. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  19«8,  Sections  235 
and  236  provided  Interest  subsidies  for  per- 
manent mortgages  so  that  the  owner.  In  the 
case  of  Section  235,  or  the  tenant  In  the 
case  of  Section  236.  paid  only  1%  Interest 
charges  plus  amortization  of  the  40  year 
mortgage  guaranteed  by  FHA.  This  Is  a  deep 
and  effective  subsidy  and  has.  on  the  whole, 
been  a  successful  program;  Section  235  and 
236,  however,  do  not  decrease  any  of  the 
costs  of  development  such  as  financing 
charges  during  construction  nor  do  they 
provide  for  land  acquisition  write  downs. 
Neither  do  Sections  23S  and  236  help  in  de- 
creasing real  estate  taxes  when  the  resi- 
dential units  are  completed  and  occupied. 
Accordingly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent direct  production  subsidies  as  embodied 
In  Sections  235  and  236  are  too  narrow  and 
do  only  part  of  the  Job.  Moreover.  I  further 
suggest  that  Sections  235  and  236  provide 
Interest  subsidies  on  an  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive basis.  By  processing  loans  through 
the  private  banking  system  and  by  basmg 
Interest  subsidy  payments  upon  market  in- 
terest rates,  the  cost  of  development  is  ma- 
terially Increased  by  the  "points"  paid  for 
to  banks  to  take  the  construction  and  per- 
manent loans  and  the  annual  federal  in- 
terest subsidy  Is  considerably  larger  than 
need  be. 

Accordingly,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
Sections  235  and  236  program  mav  be  neither 
the  most  direct  nor  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner to  reduce  those  costs  Over  the  40  year 
life  of  the  Section  236  mortgages,  the  costs 
of  housing  production  are  enormously  In- 
creased. Every  time  mortgage  rates  are  In- 
creased, the  costs  of  the  program  Increase. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Section 
236  program  was  adopted  as  a  way  to  mini- 
mize the  budget  Impact  In  the  early  years 
of  the  program. 

However,  we  now  see  that  program  Is  a  far 
more  expensive  way  to  produce  housing  than 
the  old  direct  loan  programs.  The  Federal 
Government  is  paying  a  premium,  not  to 
produce  housing  but  to  hide  the  budget 
Impact  of  its  housing  programs.  Housing 
should  be  dealt  with  as  other  national  pro- 
grams. Bach  y»ar  Congress  should  make  a 
decision  as  to  the  amount  of  national  re- 
sources which  are  to  be  devoted  to  housing 
production;  housing  should  compete  for  the 
budget  dollar,  as  any  other  need,  and  both 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  should  be 
more  open  and  honest  in  establishing  the 
housing  priority. 

Many  of  ths  criticisms  of  the  Sections  2SS 
and  230  programs,  as  well  as  of  the  low  rent 
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public  housing  program,  are  well  taken.  But 
those  criticisms  are  reasons  for  reform  and 
Improvement  In  production  programs,  not 
a  cause  for  elimination  of  direct  produc- 
tion subsidies. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  range  of  alterna- 
tives which  Congress  might  consider  for 
more  efficient  production  subsidies.  In  many 
states,  we  already  have  established  state 
housing  development  and  or  housing  finance 
corporations.  I  recommend  that  Congress 
encourage  the  formation  and  further  ac- 
tivity of  such  state  corporations  and  that 
all  federal  direct  production  subsidies  be 
channelled  through  these  corporations  The 
purpose  of  these  state  corporations  would  be 
to  make  construction  and  permanent  con- 
struction loans  for  housing  responding  to 
the  public  benefit.  These  loans  would  be 
funded  by  bonds  which  would  have  a  blanket 
federal  guarantee.  This  system  would  pro- 
duce residential  development  money  at  much 
lower  federal  bond  rates  rather  than  at  mar- 
ket Interest  rates  with  "points"  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premiums  added  on.  Fund- 
ing hoxising  on  this  basis  would  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  shelter  for  lower  Inoome 
groups. 

In  addition,  the  state  corporations  should 
be  permitted  to  "skew"  loan  rates;  that  Is. 
these  corporations  would  be  permitted  to 
make  loans  at  rates  lower  than  their  break- 
even rate  for  projects  otherwise  unfeasible 
and,  of  course,  for  easily  feasible  projects 
loan  rates  would  be  ctMnmensurately  in- 
creased so  that  the  average  of  a  loan  would 
be  at  or  near  the  corporation's  bond  rate. 
Such  flexibility  on  a  broad  scale  would  pro- 
vide enormous  acceleration  to  the  produc- 
tion of  bousing  for  lower  Income  groups. 
Such  an  arrangement  would.  In  effect,  cause 
the  state  corporation  to  act  as  a  jomt  ven- 
turer with  responsible  developers. 

In  addition  to  the  non-cash  subsidy  In- 
volved In  the  guarantee  of  state  development 
corporation  bonds,  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  cash  grants  to  these  corpora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  land  acquisition 
writedowns  and  for  real  estate  adjustments. 
Reductions  of  both  these  ooets  could  have  a 
material  Impact  on  ultimate  shelter  costs. 
Land  acquisition  grants.  I  believe,  need  little 
explanation.  Theae  grants  would  t>e  used  for 
acquiring  property  m  high  cost  areas.  HUD 
grants  for  urban  renewal  now  provide  some 
land  for  residential  units  at  nominal  acquisi- 
tion costs.  I  would  recommend  that  a  struc- 
tured program  with  direct  grants  to  state 
development  corporations  should  be  estab- 
lished for  housing  site  acquisitions. 

Real  estate  tax  adjustments  are  long  over- 
due for  rent  paying  residents.  Often  the 
stlffest  opposition  to  bousliig  subsidieatlon 
arises  from  homeowners  who  claim  to  carry 
the  burden  of  taixee  needed  to  fund  these 
subsidies.  This  position .  of  course,  is  not 
valid:  for,  we  all  know  that  homeowners  re- 
ceive subsidization  in  the  form  of  tax  advan- 
tages flowing  from  homeowner  deductions 
made  for  interest  and  real  estate  tax  pay- 
ments aa  owned  property.  The  renter  pays 
for  Interest  and  real  estate  taxes  but  receives 
no  tax  advantages  Moreover,  on  account  of 
the  usual  method  of  tax  assessment,  this 
burden  falls  most  beavUy  upon  lower  moome 
renters.  The  usual  method  of  tax  assessment 
Is  baaed  upon  an  appraisal  of  the  bricks  and 
mortar  value  of  a  property  and  without  re- 
gard to  its  income  producing  value.  Since  the 
appraised  bncks  and  mortar  value  of  new 
residential  bousing  for  all  moome  groups 
usually  varies  relatively  little,  that  portion 
of  rent  payments  from  lower  Income  groups 
allocated  to  real  estate  tax  Is  usually  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  total  rent  payments  than 
Is  the  case  for  higher  Inoome  rent  payers. 
For  instance,  apartments  in  Stamford.  Con- 
necticut without  tax  adjustmens  are.  regard- 
lees  of  tenant  inoome  status  or  rent  rate*, 
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required  to  pay  approximately  $50  per  month 
per  dwelling  unit  In  real  estate  taxes,  "niis 
means  for  the  $300  per  month  rent  payer, 
25%  of  rent  Is  allocable  to  real  estate  taxes: 
for  the  $400  per  month  rent  payer,  only 
12 14%  Is  allocable  to  real  estate  taxes.  Ob- 
viously, a  more  equitable  taxing  basis  would 
be  to  assess  gross  shelter  income  for  each 
property.  To  do  so  means  a  change  and  po- 
tential loss  of  real  estate  tax  revenues  to 
municipalities. 

In  order  to  Induce  municipalities  to  make 
equitable  adjustments  In  tax  assessments,  a 
grant  program,  possibly  shared  with  the 
states,  should  be  established  to  partially  re- 
imburse the  municipalities  through  state  de- 
velopment corporations  for  loss  of  real  estate 
tax  revenue  when  such  loss  arises  from  hous- 
ing activities  authorized  by  the  state  de- 
velopment corporations.  Accordingly,  I  rec- 
ommend that  direct  grants  to  state  develop- 
ment corporations  be  included  in  the  hous- 
ing act  now  under  consideration. 

Before  concluding,  a  statement  Is  appro- 
priate regarding  pendlyg  tax  legislation.  The 
emasculation  of  so  called  real  estate  tax 
shelters  has  been  proposed  as  a  tax  reform 
measure.  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
accelerated  depreciation  was  permitted  for 
all  new  residential  construction  and  certain 
residential  rehabllitatl^  n  projects.  This  pro- 
vision was  expressly  designed  for  the  so- 
cially beneficial  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
nation's  housing  stock  and  It  has  operated 
as  designed.  We  must  recognize  that  there 
Is  competition  for  private  capital,  for  the 
Investment  dollar,  and  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  return  or  the  yield  on  investment  In 
housmg  will  ever  be  competitive  with  other 
forms  of  Investment. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  production  of 
housing  and  the  supply  of  housing  units 
will  not  re^x>nd  to  Increased  demand  unless 
housing  remains  a  comptetltlvely  attractive 
Investment.  We  will  continue  to  need  tax  in- 
centives along  with  maintenance  of  attrac- 
tive and  efficient  forms  of  direct  production 
subsidies.  It  now  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  moderate  and  middle  Income  housing 
market  if  Congress  were  now  to  eliminate 
the  existing  incentives.  The  real  estate  tax 
shelter  has  attracted  private  Investment  cap- 
ital to  housing  production. 

On  the  basis  of  present  costs  of  construc- 
tion. It  is  not  conceivable  that  housing  de- 
velopers would  ever  realize  enough  profit 
from  such  projects  to  maintain  production 
without  incentives.  It  is  critical  that  the 
real  estate  tax  shelter  (and  this  includes 
both  the  accelerated  depreciation  and  the 
attractive  recapture  rules)  be  maintained. 
From  tax  savings,  private  investors  can  re- 
alize sufficient  yield  from  Investment  in 
housing  as  to  assure  their  continued  Involve- 
ment. While  these  Incentives  have  often 
been  criticized  as  "tax  loopholes",  a  more 
Intelligent  analyslvwould  Indicate  that  these 
provisions  are  among  the  most  innovative 
and  most  important  aspects  of  the  federal 
housing  effort  and  are  the  prime  reason  for 
the  high  rate  of  bousing  production  over  the 
last  several  years. 

In  addition  to  the  aim  of  attracting  pri- 
vate Investment  to  increase  the  pool  of 
funds  available  for  housing  for  lower  income 
groups,  private  developers  with  an  int«r«st 
In  maintaining  and  enhancing  their  mvest- 
ment  are  needed  as  managers  of  subsidised 
projects.  Section  236  projects  in  default  or 
in  trouble  socially  are  not  generally  those 
with  private  Investment  under  the  Limited 
Dividend  programs — mostly  they  are  those 
projects  sponsored  by  non  profit  groups  with 
no  investment.  I  cannot  too  strongly  state 
that  we  need  experienced  private  develop- 
ment organizations  for  the  suooessful  man- 
agement of  subsidized  projects.  We  can  only 
get  this  by  tax  Incentlvea  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  the  present  tax  incentive  be  main- 
tained. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  8570  AND 
B.R.  9367 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 18, 1  placed  in  the  Rscoao  a  statement 
expressing  my  deep  concern  with  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  in  my  view  would  do  great  harm  to 
the  scheduled  airline  service  which  exists 
in  this  great  Nation. 

S.  1739  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calaidar 
and  H.R.  8570  and  H.R.  9367  are  now 
pending  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Cominlttee.  I  have 
been  receiving  many  expressions  of  op- 
position to  these  bills  from  my  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  astounded 
by  the  vitriolic  attacks  which  are  being 
made  up)on  the  Integrity  not  only  of  the 
scheduled  airlines  but  upon  honest  citi- 
zens who  are  availing  themselves  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  express  their  ofiin- 
ions  to  their  duly  elected  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  many 
publications,  well-prepared  and  obviously 
well-flnanced.  from  supplemental  airlme 
representatives.  I  defend  their  right  tc 
express  their  point  of  view. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  airline  employees 
who  are  the  moet  likely  to  suffer  by  the 
passage  of  this  propweed  legislation  would 
be  the  exact  people  we  in  Congress  would 
be  expecting  to  hear  from.  The  insinua- 
tion Is  made  that  no  one  else  opposes 
these  bills  except  airline  employees.  This 
simply  Ls  not  true;  they  affect  the  entire 
traveling  public. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  partial  list 
of  organizations  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  these  organizations 
or  their  members  lack  credibility : 
Okganizations  Opposed  to  ITC  Lkciblstion 

AFL-CIO. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  &  Steam- 
ship Clerks — Air  Transport  Division. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Wco-kers. 

Transport  Workers  Union. 

Airline  Passengers  Association. 

Alaska  Dept.  of  Economic  Development. 

American  Assoclatlton  of  Travel  Agents. 

American  Automobile  Assoclatlm. 

American  Trucking  Association. 

Arkansas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Atlanta  Chamber  of  Conuneroe. 

Birmmgham  (Ala.)  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Clayton  County, 
Oa. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oreater  Augusta, 
Oa. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  HawaU. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

City  of  Macon.  Oa. 

City  of  Oklahoma  City. 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Oeorgta  Chamber  of  Oommeroe. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  ChambM-  of 
Commerce. 

Oreater  Miami  Ttafflc  Aaaodatloa. 
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Or«*t«r  Minneapolis  ChamNrr  of  Oom> 
tneroe. 

Or«*t«r  PbUAdelplila  CbAinber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Oreater  Portland  (Maine)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Oreater  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jackflon,  Mlastaalppt.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kanwas  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Chamber  of  ComnMroe. 

Loe  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

tiouisvUle  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Maine  Association  of  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce Executives. 

Maine  State  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Memphis  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

National  Association  of  SUte  Aviation  Of- 
ficials. 

National  Passenger  Traffic  Association. 

New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New  York  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

P^uth  Bend  (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Utah  Agencies  (Representing  City  ft  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce) . 

Warner  Robins,  Oa.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

American  F>ederatlon  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlisaUon. 

Air  Transport  Lodge  1736. 

Flight  Engineers  AssociatlcMi. 

Air  Cargo.  Inc. 

Air  Prelght  Ptorwarders.  Inc. 

Doric  Corporation. 

Emory  Air  Freight. 

The  Express  Company  (N.T.).* 

Fidelity  Bank. 

Florida  Tropical  Fish  Industries. 

Lowe  Runkle  Company. 

Railway  Express  Company. 

International  Northwest  Aviation  Council. 

United  States  Limousine  Operators. 

Montgomery  Airport  Authority. 

Arizona  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Tucson  Alrixart  Authority. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Alrpcat  Commission. 

John  Biirns.  Governor  Hawaii. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

nUnots  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Illinois  Public  Airport  Association. 

nilnots  Department  of  Transp<Htatlon. 

Brunswick.  Oa..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Director  of  Aviation.  Macon.  Oa. 

Greater  Macon  (Oa.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Indiana  Transit  Service,  Inc. 

Mame  Publicity  Bureau. 

Klngsford  (Mich.)  City  Council. 

MlsBlaslppl  Aeronautics  Commission. 

Mayor  of  Kansa.t  City,  Missouri. 

Gallatin  Field  (Bozeman.  Mont.). 

Montana  Airport  Management  Association. 

Bert  Mooney— Silver  Bow  County  Alrpon. 

Bilanchester,  N  H.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Director.  New  Jersey  Division  of  Aeronau- 
tics 

Mercer  Cotinty  Airport  Board  (N J.) . 

Summit  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Ohio  Q\iad  City  Airport. 

Mayor  of  Akron  (Ohio) . 

Mayor  of  Canton  (Ohio) . 

Port  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Allegheny  Country  Director  of  Aviation 
(Pa  ). 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Columbus  (S.C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Qreenvllle-Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Airport 
Commission. 

Mayor  of  Charleston  (S.C.) . 

South  Carolina  Aeronautics  Commlaslon. 

Oovernor  Richard  F.  Knelp  (SJ>.) . 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Airport. 

Texas  Tourist  Council. 

West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Airline  Ground  Transportation  Association. 

American  Ground  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. 

OrUBth  Travel  Service,  Inc. 

Larry  Diana's  Wonderful  World  of  Travel. 

Philadelphia  National  Bank  Travel  Agency. 

National  Innkeeplng  Association. 

Decker  House  of  Travel. 

Montclalr  Travel  Agency,  Inc. 

Joyce  Gardner  Travel  Consultant,  Port 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

NOTO  Travel  Service,  New  RocheUe,  N.T. 

Helft  World  (Travel  Consultants) ,  Vienna, 
Va. 

Leisure  Travel  (Travel  Consultants),  At- 
lanta, Oa. 

Embassy  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Blue  Bell  Travel  Service,  Inc.,  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

China  Travel  Bureau,  Inc..  Akron,  Ohio. 

National  City  Bank  of  Marlon,  Ohio,  Travel 
Department. 

National  Air  Transportation  Conferences, 
Inc. 

Seymour  Travel  Agency,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Vermont  Transit  Company. 

A  Rhode  Island  Tourist/Travel  Association. 

B4AST  (Midwest  Agents  SeUlng  Travel) . 

World  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.  (Minnesota) . 

Rich's  Travel  Agency  (Atlanta,  Oa.) . 
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PUBLIC  SKCTOR  UNIONS  AND  THE 
PREVENTION  OP  STRIFE  AND 
UNREST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  be 
holding  hearings  this  Thursday,  October 
4.  on  HJl.  8677  and  HH.  9730.  These  bills 
extend  collective  bargaining  privileges 
to  the  public  sector.  In  the  October  2 
CoNGRissioNAL  RicoRD  I  raiscd  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  public  sector  unions  are 
in  the  public  Interest.  Today  I  want  to 
discuss  whether  the  unionization  of  pub- 
lic employees  will  lessen  strife  and  un- 
rest. 

According  to  the  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose and  Policy  set  forth  in  HJl.  8677: 

Experience  In  both  prtvate  and  public  em- 
ployment Indicates  that  the  statutory  pro- 
tection of  the  right  of  employees  to  organlxe 
and  bargain  collectively  safeguards  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  promotes  the  free  and  unob- 
structed fiow  of  commerce  among  the  states 
by  removing  certain  recognised  sources  of 
strife  and  unrest. 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  extension  of 
collective  bargaining  privileges  to  the 
public  sector  will  diminish  strife  and  un- 
rest? As  S.  Raybum  Watkins  documents 
in  the  position  paper  entitled  "Public 
Sector  Unions:  The  New  'Private  Gov- 
ernment,' '■  the  experience  of  States  hav- 
ing their  own  public  employee  bargain- 
ing laws  proves  otherwise. 

For  example,  in  1965  the  State  of 
Michigan  passed  a  statute  for  Its  non- 
State  public  employees,  which  was  mod- 


eled after  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  In  the  8  years  prior  to  the  law's 
enactznent,  non -State  public  employees 
had  been  on  strike  only  twice  in  the  8 
years  prior  to  enactment.  Within  3  years 
after  passage,  this  segment  of  public  em- 
ployees went  on  strike  103  times.  Within 
the  ranks  of  municipal  employees  there 
were  12  strikes  the  flrst  year,  whereas 
the  same  group  had  been  on  strike  only 
13  times  In  the  previous  12  years. 

Pennsylvania  provides  a  further  refu- 
tation of  the  theory  that  passage  of  a 
collective-bargaining  law  would  lessen 
strife  smd  unrest.  Adoption  of  public  em- 
ployee collective- bargaining  legislation  in 
1970 — including  the  right  to  strike— was 
followed  in  1971  by  a  series  of  teacher 
strikes  that  brought  the  entire  Pennsyl- 
vania educational  system  to  a  near 
standstill. 

As  Watklns  concludes: 

The  removal  of  certain  recognized  sources 
of  strife  and  unrest  by  a  law  giving  public 
employees  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  strike  Is  therefore  a  dubious  assump- 
tion. (Thu  Is  particularly  true  since  estab- 
lishing employer-employee  relationships  by 
law  Insures  that  an  adversary  relationship  is 
created  in  which  the  union  must  Justify  its 
existence  by  getting  "more"  from  a  public 
employer  who  may  already  be  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.) 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS  SBA  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  recently  conducted  its 
annual,  extensive  review  of  the  pro- 
grams, practices,  and  policies  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

A  healthy  and  vigorous  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy  is  vital  and 
essential  to  a  continued  competitive 
economy. 

Our  OMnmlttee  is  acting  to  strengthen 
small  business  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (Public  Law  85- 
536),  which  states  In  part: 

It  is  the  declared  poUcy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Oovemment  should  aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect  .  .  .  the  Interests  of  small 
bvislnees  ooncems  in  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise,  to  Insure  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  purchases  and  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  for  property  and  serr- 
loe  for  the  Oovemment  be  placed  with  small 
business  enterprises,  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

Testimony  Indicated  the  number  of 
small  businesses  in  the  Nation  has  grown 
in  recent  years  from  5  to  8  million. 
ITiese  small  firms  produce  40  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  em- 
ploy approximately  50  percent  of  our 
labor  force.  Collectively,  small  business 
Is  a  major  segment  in  our  economy:  in- 
dividually, however,  many  small  busi- 
nesses have  limited  resources  and  re- 
quire assistance  to  survive  among  the 
giants  of  commerce  and  industry  with 
their  virtually  unlimited  resources. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  able  and  genial  Adminis- 
trator Thomas  Kleppe  of  the  SBA  that 
the  agency  achieved  new  high  records  of 
assistance  to  small  business  in  fiscal  year 
1973  with  33,948  loans  totaling  $2.2  bil- 
lion made  with  SBA  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  loan  ac- 
tivity, the  committee  was  advised  by 
SBA  officials  that  the  small  business 
share  of  Federal  defense  procurement 
has  increased  from  18.2  percent  to  20.5 
percent  in  some  categories — a  crucial 
area  of  involvement  for  smaU  business. 
Our  current  goal  and  objective  is  25  per- 
cent participation  by  small  business  in 
total  defense  procurement. 

Progress  in  other  areas  of  assistance 
to  small  business  was  also  reported  to 
our  committee,  and  I  want  to  commend 
Administrator  Kleppe  and  SBA  for  their 
continuing  strong  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  American  small  business  which 
assure  a  viable,  healthy,  and  strong  small 
business  sector  for  this  Nation. 


DR   KISSINGER'S   "WORLD 
COMMUNITY" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PElfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr  Speaker,  not  only 
the  smaller  nations  of  the  world,  but  the 
American  public  too,  can  take  comfort 
from  the  declaration  of  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  that  this  coimtry 
will  not  seek  to  dominate  the  affairs  of 
others  in  concert  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  big  power. 

The  need  for  such  an  assurance  had 
been  apparent  ever  since  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration reached  its  detente  with 
Russia  and  with  the  Chinese  leadership. 
The  specter  of  a  combination  of  any  two 
of  these  major  nations  throwing  their 
weight  around  together  was  enough  to 
worry  statesmen  everywhere.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer obviously  was  aware  of  this  when 
he  made  his  soothing  statement  from 
the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations  as 
one  of  his  flrst  oflQclals  acts  in  his  new 
position. 

"My  country,"  he  said  on  that  occa- 
sion, "remains  committed  to  the  goal  of 
a  world  community." 

In  other  words,  we  will  approach  the 
global  problems  only  as  one  of  many  in- 
terested in  them.  This  should  be  gratify- 
ing to  an  American  generation  which  has 
been  compelled  by  its  Government  to 
endure  the  heavy  burdens  of  past  uni- 
lateral adventures  by  our  country  In  the 
affairs  of  others,  regularly  since  the  close 
of  World  War  n  The  Vietnam  lesson,  it 
appears,  has  been  well  learned  by  the 
new  Secretary. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  some  clarifica- 
tion of  Dr.  Kissinger's  notions  of  a 
"world  commimlty."  Does  he  see  this  as 
a  real  community  with  each  member  of 
it  contributing  its  part  and  doing  its 
share  for  the  common  good?  Or  does  he 
look  upon  it  still  in  the  light  of  our  past 
and    present   experiences   in    which   the 
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biggest  load  always  has  fallen  dlq>ro- 
portionately  upon  us? 

Dr.  Kissinger  proposed,  in  his  UJI. 
speech,  that  a  world  conference  be  called 
next  year  to  "harness  the  efforts  of  all 
nations"  to  meet  any  food  emergencies 
which  might  occur  around  the  globe.  He 
reportedly  suggested  this  as  part  of  his 
world  community  concept  and  noticeably 
stressed  the  word  "all."  We  hope  these 
were  signals  of  his  intention  to  rescue 
us  from  our  patsy  role  in  world  affairs 
and  to  bring  about  a  general  sharing  of 
the  global  responsibilities. 


MULnCULTURALIZATION— A  PAT- 
TERN FOR  ETHNIC  AMERICA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  in  the  AM-POL  Eagle  a  thought- 
provoking  article  about  Canada's  assist- 
ance to  multiculturalism.  We  made 
great  strides  toward  government  recog- 
nition of  the  United  States'  great  ethnic 
diversity  last  year  when  Public  Law  92- 
318  authorized  grants  for  the  creation 
of  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs,  es- 
tablished a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
EJthnic  Heritage  Studies,  and  authorized 
J15  million  for  fiscal  1973. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  budgetary  con- 
siderations have  prevented  the  program's 
funding.  Cultural  traditions  are  enrich- 
ments worthy  of  preservation,  and  some- 
times even  a  small  grant  can  make  the 
difference. 

We  should  most  certainly  be  wary  of 
setting  up  another  bureaucracy  where 
the  major  portion  of  fimds  is  funneled 
Into  staffing  and  administrative  costs 
while  too  little  filters  down  to  the  in- 
tended recipients,  but  Oovemment  mon- 
ey to  boost  existing  projects  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
voluntary  organlxatlons  can  be  the 
sparks  to  keep  ethnic  traditions  alive. 

In  Buffalo  we  have  seen  the  gratifying 
results  of  Federal  and  local  cooperation 
in  the  example  of  the  Wilcox  Home.  The 
scene  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  swearing- 
in  as  President,  the  mansion  was  saved 
from  demolition,  declared  a  National 
Historical  Site,  and  is  still  being  refur- 
bished by  private  groups. 

In  our  wonderful  Nation,  we  can  draw 
on  a  vast  array  of  riches  from  heritages 
around  the  world.  I  think  a  modest  gov- 
ernment investment  in  preservation 
would  give  priceless  dividends  to  future 
generations.  I  would  like  to  share  th« 
newspaper  column  with  you  at  this  time: 

Mni.Tn;  ULTtntAUSM — A   Pattxen   roa   Ethkk 

AMXaiCA 

(By  Robert  Strybel) 
Recently  the  Canadian  government  pro- 
vided a  grant  of  $100,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  "Dom  Polskl"  in  Toronto.  Thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  federal  and  proTlnclal 
authorities.  Polish  old-age  homes  exist  or 
are  being  built  In  all  major  Polcmlan  cxjm- 
munltles.  They  Include  the  Wawel  Villa  of 
Toronto,  the  Canadian-Polish  Manor  of 
Winnipeg,  the  Mlkola]  Kopemlk  Lodge  of 
Vancouver  and   many   others.   And   to  name 
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just  one,  the  "Orleta"  dance  ensemble, 
under  the  auspices  of  Montreal's  PoUsh- 
Canadlan  Mutual  Aid  Society,  has  received 
a  subsidy  of  M,740,  to  fivtber  lu  culttval 
activities. 

Theee  and  many  more  examples  point  to 
the  beneflu  derived  by  Pol(mla  from  Cana- 
da's official  policy  of  multiculturalism.  For 
the  government  at  Ottawa  not  only  recog- 
nlBBs  the  right  of  ethnic  groups  to  cultivate 
their  heritage,  but  actually  helps  to  under- 
write the  costs  of  such  undertakings.  The 
ministry  of  multiculturalism,  headed  by  Po- 
lish-Canadian Dr.  Stanialaw  p«iHy^a  g. 
nances  the  performances,  exhibits,  festivals 
culture  courses,  publications  and  other  cul- 
tural ventures  of  PolonU  and  the  other  na- 
tionalities that  make  up  Canada's  rich  cul- 
tural mosaic. 

Does  It  not  seem  strange  that  the  VS. 
government  falls  to  provide  similar  assist- 
ance to  America's  ethnic  groups?  That  Po- 
lonla  and  other  ethnic  communities  have 
to  waste  much  of  their  time  and  effort  on 
fundralslng  campaigns,  holding  collections 
at  church  entrances,  seUing  greeting  cards 
and  cookies  door-to-door,  and  staging  often 
quite  amateurish  and  makeshift  doings  to 
acquire  the  monies  needed  for  worthwhile 
cultural  projecu?  And  lastly  that  many 
undertakings  are  ultimately  Hops  precisely 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds? 

This  U  not  to  say  that  multiculturalism  in 
Canada,  by  its  very  existence,  baa  automat- 
ically resolved  aU  problems.  The  impor- 
tai^;  "-'Tig,  howevir  u  thnt  thU  poUcy  has 
cr«»t«d  an  uuictal  forum,  on  which  Cana- 
dians of  diverse  backgrounds  may  assert  their 
rlghU  and  strive  for  assistance  commen- 
surate to  their  needs.  In  the  Canadian  par- 
Uament,  for  example,  an  MJ>.  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry  caUed  for  the  creatkm  of  a  govern - 
ment-^xmsored  ethnic  UiformaUon  agency 
which  would  provide  the  fwelgn  language 
press  with  ready-to-uae  materials.  But  I 
should  also  point  out  that,  aside  from  the 
concrete,  material  advantages  Involved 
multiculturalism  also  plays  a  significant 
psychological  role.  For  It  treats  ethnicity  not 
»s  a  marginal  phenomenon,  but  rather  as  a 
problem  deserving  of  high,  cabinet-level  con- 
cern and  consideration. 

Shouldn't  the  Pollah-American  Congress 
as  one  of  its  principal  alms,  begin  pressing 
for  multiculturalism  here  Is  the  US.?  After 
*U.  the  Canadian  experiment  has  clearly 
Indicated  that  cultural  pluralism  need  not 
cause  ethnic  antagonisms  and  the  dlvlslve- 
neas  which  many  Americans  fear.  For  it  has 
been  shown  that  everything  that  InstUla 
In  citizens  personal  dlg^ty  and  a  sense  of 
cultural  worth— deepens  their  love  and  re- 
spect for  their  coimtry  of  residence.  These 
days,  such  love  and  respect  are  sorely  lack- 
ing In  the  UA 


WLWI-TV  OP  INDIANAPOLIS  INm- 
ATE8  "DRIVE  ALIVE"  TRAPPIC 
SAFETY  PROGRAlf 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  HI 

or   XNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  WLWI- 
TV.  channel  13.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  has 
responded  to  the  plea  put  forth  by  traf- 
fic safety  interests  for  the  broadcast  me- 
dia to  "humanise  and  dramatise"  high- 
way accident  statistics,  with  an  Innova- 
tive news  approach  designed  to  stress  In 
graphic  fashion  the  urgency  of  safe 
driving. 

In  announcing  details  of  the  project. 
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Atco  Broadcasting  president  John  T. 
Murphy  said: 

Atco  Broadcasting  shares  tbe  Increasing 
alarm  regarding  tbe  number  of  traffic  fatali- 
ties with  state  and  local  officials.  We  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  broadcast  news  reporting 
which  will  emphasize  the  needless  waste  of 
highway  slaughter. 

WLWI-TV  will  regularly  designate  a  sec- 
tion within  our  television  news  programs 
dealing  with  highway  carnage  and  safety,  la- 
beling that  sp>eclal  report  with  a  common 
"umbrella"  title  on  the  screen  to  Identify  it 
to  viewers.  These  reports  wUl  occur  consis- 
tently each  week  for  at  least  an  entire  year. 
Our  Intent  Is  to  Ulustrate  for  the  viewer,  over 
and  over  again,  the  need  for  their  personal 
attention  to  highway  safety  to  save  their  own 
lives. 

Under  the  title  "Drive  Alive,"  editorials 
during  the  year  will  urge  motorists  to 
take  seriously  their  responsibilities  to 
themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  us  as  they 
take  control  of  their  deadly  weapon — the 
automobile.  Other  editorial  comments 
will  seek  passage  of  important  traffic 
safety  legislation  and  recognize  hard 
working  individuals  in  the  traffic  safety 
field. 

"Drive  Alive"  Is  an  exciting  and  dra- 
matic attempt  to  raise  the  concern  of  the 
Indianapolis  community  toward  the 
problem  of  traffic  accidents  I  am  impres- 
sed by  the  wide  variety  of  programing 
which  WLWI  will  devote  to  this  message 
and  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
bring  the  project  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  WLWI's 
"Drive  Alive"  commitment  is  dedicated  to 
the  76.542  Indiana  residents  who  have 
lost  their  lives  since  the  Invention  of  the 
motor  car. 


JOHN   D.    M.    HAMILTON 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Kansan  and  respected  Repub- 
lican leader,  John  D.  M.  Hamilton  died 
on  September  27,  1973.  in  Clearwater. 
Fla.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  active  in  Kansas 
politics  for  many  years  and  served  as 
speaker  of  the  Kansas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  making  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  for  the  governorship  in  1928. 

He  came  to  national  prominence  as 
Republican  National  Committeeman  for 
Kansas,  and  later  as  national  chairman 
of  the  party.  He  was  active  in  the  cam- 
paign of  another  distinguished  Kansan, 
Alf  M.  Landon.  in  the  1936  Presidential 
race. 

Mr.  Hamilton  contributed  significantly 
to  the  American  political  scene.  He  did 
much  to  further  Republicanism  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  Nation.  We  are  saddened  at 
his  passing. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rkcoid.  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Topeka.  Kans..  Sunday 
Capital -Journal  of  September  30.  1973, 
which  discusses  the  achievements  and 
disappointments  of  this  great  American. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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John  D.  M.  H*iciLTOir 

John  D.  M.  HamUton,  first  of  only  thr«e 
Kansans  to  serve  the  Republican  party  a*  its 
national  chairman,  wUl  be  remembered  best 
by  Kansans  for  his  part  in  the  lB3d  presi- 
dential bid  by  Alf  M.  Landon,  former  KanHas 
governor. 

Known  as  a  fighter  and  a  man  who  got 
things  going,  Mr.  HamUton  practiced  law  In 
Topeka  with  Ralph  T.  ©"Nell,  former  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  and  was 
active  In  state  and  local  politics  for  30  years. 

Born  In  Fort  Madison.  Iowa.  Mr.  HamUton 
came  to  Kansas  when  he  was  S  years  old.  His 
first  venture  Into  political  service  was  as 
assistant  city  attorney  under  Mayor  Jay 
House.  He  was  then  elected  twice  as  Shawnee 
County  probate  Judge,  and  to  two  terms  as 
a  member  of  the  Kansas  Housr  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
House  In  1927. 

Mr.  HamUton.  who  died  In  Clearwater. 
Fla.,  Thursday  at  tbe  age  of  81.  lost  a  OOP 
governorship  bid  In  1938  to  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
wbo  went  on  to  win  the  November  election. 
Mr.  HamUton  evened  the  score  two  years 
later  by  managing  Chief  Haucke's  campaign 
against  Reed  in  the  primary.  Haucke  won, 
but  lost  In  1930  to  Harry  H.  Woodrlng.  a 
Democrat. 

To  heal  party  wounds.  Landon.  who  had 
led  the  Reed  campaigns.  Joined  forces  with 
Mr.  HamUton  and  won  the  governorship  In 
1932  and  1934.  At  the  death  of  Dave  Mul- 
vane,  Republican  national  committeeman 
from  Kansas.  In  1932,  Landon  successfully 
backed  Mr.  HamUton  as  his  successor. 

When  Landon  won  the  OOP  presidential 
Domination  In  1930.  It  was  Mr.  HamUton  who 
delivered  the  main  nominating  speech.  De- 
spite his  efforts  as  Landon's  campaign  man- 
ager. President  Roosevelt,  seeking  re-election, 
defeated  Landon. 

Mr.  HamUton.  who  Joined  the  PhUadelphla 
law  firm  of  Pepper,  HamUton  and  Scheetz, 
was  In  aeml-retlrement.  but  maintained  his 
Philadelphia  law  office  while  residing  In 
Florida.  He  was  counselor  for  Sun  OU  Co.  and 
a  tnistee  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial 
Foundation. 

In  later  years,  one  of  Mr.  HamUton's  un- 
fulflUed  dreams  was  the  hc^>e  that  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Republican  leader  from  Ohio  and  co- 
author of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Relations 
Act.  could  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
and  win  It. 

That  and  the  election  of  Landon  to  the 
presidency  were  two  of  his  great  frustrations. 
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SULLIVAN      COUNTY      GROUP      EN- 
DORSES   DELAWARE    RIVER   BILL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1973,  the  Sullivan  County  En- 
vironmental Management  Council  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  bill  (H.R. 
9951 )  I  Introduced  along  with  Mr.  Sat- 
LOR.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Tayior.  and  Mr. 
Gn.if  AN.  to  Include  a  portion  of  the  upper 
Delaware  River  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

While  a  thorough  study  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  manage  the  included  area 
is  not  complete.  I  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  my  colleagues  as  an  example  of 
the  local  support  for  the  passage  of  HM. 
9951.  The  text  of  the  resolution  foUows: 


Posmoir  STATSMxirr,  Wild  amd  Scunc  Rivkks 
Act.  Uppnt  Dixawaxx  Rrviat 
Whereas  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
Public  Law  90-542,  was  passed  in  1968  pro- 
viding for  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  to  provide  preservation  of  selected 
rivers  or  sections  thereof  In  their  free-flow- 
ing condition  to  protect  the  water  quality 
of  such  rivers,  and 

Whereas  this  law  made  it  national  policy 
to  protect  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  certain  se- 
lected rivers  which,  with  their  Immediate  en- 
vlrorunents,  possess  outstandingly  remark- 
able scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or  other  slmUar 
values,  and 

Whereas  In  May  of  1969  a  cooperative  In- 
teragency Task  Force  was  established  to  con- 
duct a  detailed  study  of  the  Delaware  River 
between  Hancock.  New  York,  and  Matamcwas, 
Pennsylvania,  and 

Whereas  said  Task  Force  found  tbe  section 
of  river  between  the  confluence  of  EUtst  and 
West  Branches  to  Sparrow  Bush,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  72.7  river  mUes.  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  Inclusion  In  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  olasslfled  partly  as  scenic  and 
partly  as  recreational,  and 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (HJl.  9961)  by 
Representatives  Bingham.  McDade.  Saylor. 
and  OUman,  calling  for  Inclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Delaware  River  In  the  National 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Park  System,  and 

Whereas  the  Sullivan  County  Environ- 
mental Management  Coimcll  recognizes  a 
definite  need  for  controls  to  be  placed  upon 
the  uae  of  the  river  and  its  adjacent  lands, 
such  controls  necessarily  being  uniform  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  section  In  question,  therefore  be  It 
Resolved  that  the  Sullivan  County  En- 
vironmental Management  Coucll  hereby  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  Include  the  said  por- 
tion of  the  Delaware  River,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  East  and  West  Branches  to  Sparrow 
Bush,  a  total  of  72.7  river  mUes,  in  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved  that  the  Sullivan  County  En- 
vironmental Management  CouncU  also  rec- 
ommends that  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation's proposed  development  alternative 
Number  2.  "Total  Management,"  be  the  form 
of  control  Instituted  for  the  protection  of  the 
river,  with  the  qualification  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  be  designated  as  the 
Managing  Agency,  and  that  the  National 
Park  Service  be  given  the  necessary  amount 
of  funds  to  provide  proper  support  facilities 
for  the  park .  and  be  It  f tirther 

Resolved  that  the  Sullivan  County  Snvl- 
ronment&l  Management  CouncU  requssts 
that  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  give 
priority  to  providing  towns  and  vlUages  along 
the  river  with  zoning  guidelines  for  the  In- 
terim period  until  the  inclxtslon  of  the  river 
In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
teoi. 


IS  SOLZHE>^ITSYN  OUR  BUSINESS? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.   Speaker,  we 

have  seen  the  way  the  Soviet  Union 
treats  dissidents.  Intellectuals  who  speak 
their  mind  are  shimted  away  to  mental 
institutions  or  sentenced  to  labor  camps. 
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Jews  and  other  minorities  who  widi  to 
emigrate  are  fired  from  their  Jobs  and 
harassed  by  the  state.  Dissent  is  viewed 
by  the  Kremlin  as  treason. 

"Americans  have  every  reason  to  be 
outraged  by  the  Soviet  regime's  blatant 
contempt  for  freedom,"  states  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  New  Republic,  adding  "our 
self-respect  as  Individuals.  If  nothing 
else,  commands  us  to  speak  out." 

But  beyond  our  moral  obligation  as  in- 
dividuals, what  right  or  responsibility 
do  we  have  as  a  nation  to  adopt  policiee 
designed  to  influence  another  coiuitry's 
cond'jct  within  its  own  borders?  Are 
these  matters.  Eis  the  Soviets  contend, 
strictly  internal  and  none  of  our  busi- 
ness? 

"The  United  States  demeans  itself  and 
diminishes  Its  international  prestige 
when  it  turns  its  back  on  the  norms  of 
civility  that  are  its  tradition,"  says  the 
New  RepubUc.  pointing  out  the  leverage 
this  country  has  with  Soviet  leaders.  "It 
is  not  Implausible  to  suppose  that  strong 
talk  combined  with  shrewd  twrgainlng 
would  also  improve  the  situation  of  the 
Soviet  intellectuals." 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  this  article  eloquently 
points  out  why  the  Congress  must  ap- 
prove the  Mills-Vanik  amendment,  why 
we  must  use  our  influence  to  protect  hu- 
man rights  suid  human  dignity.  As  exUed 
Soviet  physicist  Valery  Chalidze  said: 

You  wUl  never  save  anyone  by  sUence. 

I  «un  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  lead  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 29,  1973  issue  of  the  New  Republic: 

Is    SOLZHDOTSTN    OTTX    BTTSIKXSS? 

Americans  have  every  reason  to  be  out- 
raged by  the  Soviet  regime's  blatant  con- 
tempt for  freedom  as  reflected  In  its  perse- 
cution of  Andrei  Sakharov.  Zhores  Medvedev. 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  and  numbers  of 
other  InteUectuals  who.  like  the  many  mar- 
tyrs of  the  McCarthy  rampage  In  this  coun- 
try, reject  the  proposition  that  dissent  and 
disloyalty  to  the  naUon  are  Identical.  As  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  pointed  out 
In  Its  recent  protest  sUtement,  the  Soviet 
Intellectuals  are  not  merely  servants  of  the 
Kremlin  or  its  creatures,  but  world  figures 
whose  values  and  achievements  are  shared 
by  all.  Hence  their  welfare  Is  a  concern  of 
all  mankind,  and  it  Is  everyone's  right  and 
duty  to  express  anxiety  over  their  fate 

But  personal  concern  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  slowly,  belatedly,  moving  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  more  normal  and  stable 
relaUonsblp.  The  hard  question,  therefore, 
Is  not  whether  American  citizens  should  ex- 
press their  indignation  at  the  intimidation 
of  Soviet  citizens — or  remain  mute:  our  self- 
respect  as  Individuals,  if  nothing  else,  com- 
mands us  to  speak  out.  The  hard  question  Is 
whether  the  United  States  government  ought 
to  tie  cooperation  with  Moscow  to  internal 
changes  within  the  USSR.  Should  the  US. 
for  example,  suspend  or  threaten  to  suspend 
the  strategic  arms  UmltaUon  talks  until  Sak- 
harov Is  permitted  to  speak  freely?  Should 
Washington  put  the  brakes  on  trade  as  long 
as  Solzhenltsyn  or  Soviet  Jews  are  har- 
assed? Should  the  US  hint  at  the  posslbUlty 
of  closing  the  Soviet  consulate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco uxUees  dlaaident  Russian  wrltere  are 
released  from  the  insane  asylums  that  serve 
as  their  prisons?  In  short  to  what  extent 
should  tJS  poUolss  toward  a  foreign  country 
be  Influenced  by  that  country's  conduct  at 
home?  Can  we  do  business  with  a  police 
state?   If  so   what   business?   The   question 
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reacnes  far  beyond  the  Immediate  one  of 
American  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  can  now  perceive  In  retrospect  the 
consequences  of  our  self-delusion  that  the 
honor  and  perhaps  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  this 
or  that  society.  That  conceit,  mirroring  as  it 
did  the  dreamier,  evangelical  side  of  our  na- 
tional character,  became  the  rationale  for 
America's  attempt  to  play  world  savior.  The 
US.  pushed  the  war  In  Korea  beyond  prudent 
limits,  built  bases  from  Japan  to  Morocco, 
tried  to  overthrow  Castro,  and  sank  Into  the 
mire  of  Vietnam — all  In  the  name  of  de- 
fending freedom  against  communist  Intrlgu- 
ere  and  aggr'-ssors.  But  the  grandiose  plans 
for  a  Pax  Americana  went  awry,  leaving  the 
US  with  monetary  headaches  abroad  and 
disenchantment  at  home  with  the  whole 
notion  of  taking  any  responslbUlty  for  what 
happens  In  far-off  places. 

Of  course  American  actions  did  not  always 
match  the  rhetoric  of  America's  leaders,  and 
It  was  never  clear  to  peoples  under  fire 
whether  we  were  weeping  real  or  crocodUe 
teare.  Thus,  the  US  encouraged  the  rebeUlon 
In  Hungary  but  did  nothing  useful  for  the 
Hungarian  liberals,  and  It  effectively  recog- 
nized a  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  In  Eastern 
Evu-ope  when.  In  Augxist,  1968,  It  tolerated 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
American  administrators  have  made  deals 
with  police  states  on  every  continent,  with 
Franco  and  the  Oreek  colonels  and  Thleu, 
and  our  concern  for  freedom  and  decency  did 
not  prevent  official  applause  for  an  antl- 
communlst  coup  In  Indonesia  In  which 
several  hundred  thousand  Innocent  men. 
women  and  chUdren  were  slaughtered.  The 
administration  espouses  democracy  for  Latin 
America,  but  It  greeted  Its  demise  In  ChUe 
with  sUence.  In  sum  our  fidelity  to  freedom 
has  been  Intermittent.  Inconsistent  and 
frequently  futUe.  Looking  back  one  Is  in- 
clined to  wince  at  President  Kennedy's  pledge 
that  "we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
bxirden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival 
and  the  success  of  liberty." 

And  yet  .  .  .  hypocrisy  Is  the  homage  that 
vice  pays  to  virtue,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
subscribe  entirely  to  Henry  Kissinger's  Im- 
plication that  foreign  relations  ought  to  be 
gvilded  by  realpolltlk  alone.  The  other  day, 
addressing  himself  to  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  most-favored-natlon  treatment  for 
the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  Moscow  represses 
Its  Intellectuals  and  curbs  Jewish  emigration. 
Kissinger  said  that  "we  wUl  find  ourselves 
massively  Involved  In  every  country  in  the 
world"  If  the  United  States  tries  to  trans- 
form the  "domestic  structure"  of  nations. 
So  "we  must  proceed  on  the  course  on  which 
we  are"  de^>lte  the  Soviet  crackdown  on 
intellectuals,  because  a  return  to  the  Cold 
War  confrontation  with  the  Kremlin  would 
be  far  worse  than  the  present  detente. 

Is  that  the  real  choice?  Or  Is  E:isslnger's 
hard  calculation  as  flawed  as  Kennedy's  sum- 
mons to  "bear  any  burden"?  As  fervently  as 
we  wish  for  reconcUlatlon  with  ad%'ersarles, 
we  also  submit  that  the  United  SUtes  de- 
means Itself  and  diminishes  Its  International 
prestige  when  It  turns  Its  back  on  the  norms 
of  cIvUlty  that  are  Its  tradition. 

Moreover  It  may  not  be  as  dlSlciUt  or  haz- 
ardous as  the  Nixon  administration  suggests 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Kremlin.  The  Soviet 
Union  depends  slgnlflcantly  on  the  United 
States  for  food,  which  gives  the  administra- 
tion some  leverage  with  which  to  extract  at 
least  some  concessions  from  the  Russian  lead- 
ere  That  leverage  coxUd  have  been  used  In 
last  year's  wheat  deal  which  amounted  to  a 
US  glveaviray,  essentially  because  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  persuaded  that  a  rapproache- 
ment  with  Moscow  was  politically  beneficial 
to  him,  as  indeed  It  was.  And  economic  lever- 
age Is  not  all  the  US  has.  Soviet  leaden  are 
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not  Inaenattlve  to  w«rld  opinion.  Repeated  of- 
ficial as  well  as  private  American  expressions 
of  disapproval  do  affect  them  over  a  period  of 
time.  'The  administration  was  successful 
earlier  this  year  In  getting  the  Russians  to 
ease  their  restrictions  on  Jews  seeking  to 
emigrate,  and  It  Is  not  Implausible  to  suppose 
that  strong  talk  combined  with  shrewd  bar- 
g.ainlng  would  also  improve  the  situation  of 
the  Soviet  Intellectuals.  In  any  case  as  the 
exiled  Soviet  physicist  Valery  Chalidze  told 
Newsweek  columnist  Kermlt  Lansner,  "Tou 
wUl  never  save  anyone  by  sUence."  That  ap- 
peare  to  be  Mr.  Brezhnev's  view  as  weU.  For 
the  prospect  that  he  might  be  accused  of 
meddling  in  other  people's  business  did  not 
prevent  him  last  week  from  attacking  "the 
bloody  crimes  committed  by  ChUean  reac- 
tionaries." 

This  Is  no  caU  for  a  revival  of  the  Cold  War 
or  a  new  crusade  to  shape  the  world  In  the 
American  Image,  and  bargaining  for  human 
rights  win  not  always  be  effective.  But  at  the 
least,  making  clear  what  America  represente 
wUl  serve  to  remind  us  of  what  we  are  at 
our  best,  and  that  is  a  gain. 


THE  BOOM  IN  PROTESTANT 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

or    AJUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Joined  several  of  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
cuss the  Federal  role  in  public  education. 

It  was  the  consensus  during  that  de- 
bate that  Federal  funds,  controls,  and 
planning  have  done  much  to  steer  the 
emphasis  in  schoc^  away  from  teach- 
ing basic  skills  and  values,  and  that  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  much  better  off  if 
Federal  Involvement  was  significantly 
curtailed. 

What  was  not  brought  out  in  our  dls- 
cusslQQ,  however,  is  that  thousands  of 
parents  throughout  the  country  are  tak- 
ing their  children  out  of  the  government 
schools  and  enrolling  them  in  private 
schools. 

According  to  an  ariicle  in  the  latest 
issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
about  the  boom  In  Christian  schools: 
What  these  parents  are  seeking  ...  la  a 
learning  environment  for  their  youngsters 
that  Is  more  dlscl|Hlned  and  more  religious 
than  can  be  fotind  In  any  public  school. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  this  growth  in 
private  education.  And  I  am  optimistic 
for  the  future  of  private,  church-related 
schools.  If  this  boom  continues  at  its 
current  rate,  as  Jack  Buttr&m  of  the 
American  Association  (rf  Christian 
Schools  noted  in  the  US.  News  L 
World  Report  article,  the  government 
schoc^  may  one  day  "be  like  charity  hos- 
pitals— you  go  there  when  you  cannot 
go  anywhere  else." 

Mr.  Speaker,  private  education  has  a 
proud  tradition  in  America.  And  this 
sudden  growth  in  private  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  is  a  hopeful  sign 
for  Improved  educational  opportunities 
for  our  young  people. 

I  commend  this  article  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  to  my  colleagues, 
and  would  like  to  Insert  it  In  the  Rzcord 
at  this  point: 
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(Prom  UjS.  News  ft  World  Report. 

Oct.  8. 1978) 

Boom  m  Pkotxstamt  Scbools:  Rzaooits  fob 

A  STTDDKIf ,  NATIONWmX  RiSB 

At  »  time  when  thouaancU  of  Roaum 
CathoUc  parodiUl  schooU  have  been  clos- 
ing their  doors,  Protestant  church  schools 
are  in  the  midst  of  unprecedented  growth. 

These  schools  are  spreading  across  more 
than  30  States — ranging  In  size  from  100  to 
300  students,  with  tuition  running  from  $400 
to  1 1.000  a  year. 

Busing  and  the  racial  Issue  are  not  the 
only  elements  contributing  to  this  amaz- 
ing growth. 

The  big  impetus,  churchmen  say.  Is  coming 
from  rising  alarm  of  parents  over  what  they 
see  as  academic  laxity  In  the  public  schools, 
along  with  rampant  misbehavior — robbery, 
drug  abuse  and  classroom  disruption. 
SEAtCH  ros  DisctPLxmt 

What  these  parents  are  seeking.  It  Is  said. 
Is  a  learning  environment  for  their  yoving- 
Bters  that  Is  more  disciplined  and  more  reli- 
gious than  can  be  found  In  any  public  school. 

Public-school  men  are  becoming  disturbed 
by  the  growth  of  church-run  schools.  Their 
worry:  Cofumunlty  support  of  public  educa- 
tion may  decline  seriously  If  the  switch  of 
white  pupils  Into  private  schools  continues. 

In  Memphis,  where  there  is  massive  bus- 
ing for  integratVon  this  year,  public-school 
enrollment  was  down  by  16,500.  Memphis 
now  has  85  private  schools  In  operation. 
Twenty  of  them,  many  church-run,  were 
opened  this  year. 

"The  potential  exists  for  a  private  system 
the  sire  of  the  public  system."  warned  th* 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund. 
•The  involvement  of  the  churches  In  the 
private-school  system  Is  extensive  and  alarm- 
ing." 

Still  another  sign  of  concern :  A  coalition  of 
civic  leaders  and  teachers  In  Memphis  is  dis- 
tributing bumper  stickers  reading,  "Keep 
Our  Public  Schools  Strong." 

AU  the  new  church  schools  are  appearing, 
paradoxically,  at  a  time  when  private  edu- 
caOon  generally  Is  recording  a  decline. 

Since  1963.  enrollment  In  all  types  of  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
fallen  from  6.3  million  to  an  estimated  4.B 
million,  a  drop  of  more  than  23  per  cent. 
DOWMta  aiTD  trps 

Most  of  this  decline  results  from  large  re- 
duction In  the  niunber  of  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  schools.  Plagued  by  money  prob- 
lems, 2.778  of  these  schools  have  closed  their 
doors  In  the  last  eight  years. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  figures 
gathered  by  the  U^.  Office  of  Education. 
'.here  has  been  an  extraordinary  Increase  of 
66  per  cent  In  the  number  of  nonpublic 
schools  other  than  Catholic  parochial  In- 
stitutions. 

This  Increase  was  measured  from  1961  to 
1971,  when  large  numbers  of  segregated 
"white  academies"  were  opening  up  In  the 
South,  and  It  appears  to  be  continuing. 

In  California  alone,  180  new  private  schools 
have  opened  In  the  last  two  years.  Ge<»^la 
Is  now  reported  to  have  about  340  privately 
run  grade  and  high  schooU. 

Adding  to  the  already  Urge  system  at 
Lutheran  teafhlng  Institutions,  at  least  10 
new  elementary  day  schooU  were  started  this 
autumn  by  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod. 

Congregations  of  the  3J  million-member 
Lutheran  Church -Mlaaourl  Synod  opened 
three  new  high  schools  in  California  and 
Florida,  as  well  as  a  number  of  elementary 
schools. 
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The  Ksnsaa  City  Christian  schools  have  a 
flve-vinlt  system  In  operation,  and  there  are 
several  snxaller  private  systems  for  children 
in  Indianapolis. 

BTJiLonfo  no 

In  Memphis,  the  East  Park  Baptist  Church 
Is  Investing  an  eetUnated  5  million  dollars  in 
a  new  building  that  will  hotise  a  fully 
equipped  private  high  school  for  up  to  2.000 
students. 

This  high  school  Is  planned  as  the  top  of 
the  Brlarcrest  Baptist  school  system,  which 
opened  this  fall  at  the  elementary  level  with 
3,400  pupils  In  classrooms  at  11  co-operating 
churches. 

The  new  church  schools  dlSer  markedly 
from  the  earlier  white  academies  which  were 
set  up  primarily  for  segregattlon.  but.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  clvll-rlghts  leaders,  they 
could  result  in  dual  school  systems  separating 
black  and  white  youngsters. 

For  one  thing,  the  church  schools  have 
stronger  financial  support  than  most  of  the 
academies,  and  more  of  a  sense  of  perma- 
nency. 

Although  some  are  "Illy  white."  the  major- 
ity of  them  admit  black  children,  thus  pre- 
serving their  tax-exempt  status.  This  Is  Im- 
portant, because  persons  making  contribu- 
tions to  tax-exempt  Institutions  can  list  tbem 
as  deductions  on  their  Income-tax  returns. 

Open -ad  miss  Ion  p>ollcles,  however,  often 
mean  only  token  Integration  because  of  eco- 
nomic factors.  Relatively  few  Negro  famlllee. 
particularly  In  the  South,  can  afford  a  private 
education  for  their  children. 

rACToas  m  chahgs 

Sponsors  of  the  new  church  schools  ac- 
knowledge that  many  parents  are  attracted 
to  them  becatise  they  are  predominantly 
white. 

But  the  main  reason  parents  are  switching, 
sponsors  contend.  Is  that  they  are  dlssatls- 
flied  with  the  kind  of  education  provided  In 
public  schools  today. 

"Many  people  are  turning  to  church 
schools  because  of  the  'horror  stories'  they 
hear  about  violence,  crimes  and  drugs  In  pub- 
lic-school systems."  said  Steve  Shoe,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Schools. 

"They  also  want  a  total  education  where 
Christ  is  in  the  classroom — and  of  course 
that's  impossible  in  public  schools  because 
prayer  there  Is  forbidden  by  law." 

Richard  O.  Bryant,  director  of  missions  for 
the  Miami  Baptist  Association,  estimated  96 
per  cent  of  those  turning  to  church  schools 
do  so  because  of  disillusionment  with  public 
education. 

"I  dont  encourage  this  trend,"  Mr.  Bryant 
said,  "because  If  the  Baptists  ball  out  In 
Miami,  public  education  will  be  hurt  a  lot 
more  than  It  Is  already. 

"But  the  church  Is  very  unsettled  about 
public  education,  and  I  cant  blame  our 
brothers  for  turning  to  private  schooU, 

"Our  public-school  system  In  Miami  has 
been  Involved  In  a  social  revolution  and  has 
lost  Its  educational  concept.  I'm  referring  to 
the  race  problem  and  busing  and  all  that. 
The  schooU  have  Ut  the  social  planners  take 
over.  The  social  engineers  have  got  the  school 
system  o^tr  a  barrel." 

A  Lsar  EKBorrT 

Even  blunter  In  hU  crltlclam  of  public 
acbooU  was  Jack  Buttram.  Washington,  D.O., 
representative  of  the  American  AasocUtlon  of 
Christian  Schools,  who  said ; 

"PersonaUy,  I  feel  that  public  schools  are 
going  to  be  llks  charity  boapltaU— you  go 
there  when  you  cant  go  anywhere  else.  I 
dont  say  an  public  schools  are  bad,  but — 
well,  I've  switched  all  at  my  five  children 
Into  private  scbooU." 
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Mr.  Buttram's  association  has  its  bead- 
quarters  in  Miami.  Like  similar  organlzattons. 
It  provides  services  for  member  schooU,  re- 
pc^tng  on  legislation,  advising  on  school 
start-ups  and  operations,  counseling  on  text- 
books and  cumcuU. 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  the  American  As- 
socUtlon  of  Christian  SchooU  had  a  member- 
ship of  40  schooU.  Now  It  has  about  120 
schooU  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  hopes  to 
pass  the  300  mark.  Current  enrollment  is  be- 
tween 60,000  and  60.000.  distributed  over  SO 
States. 

Mr.  Buttram  said  most  of  the  schools  are 
paying  their  own  way  and  breaking  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  deecrlbed  tbem  as 
mostly  fundamentalist  or  evangelical  Instl- 
tuttons,  with  a  traditionalist  approach  to 
education.  Some,  he  said,  still  use  the  old- 
fashioned  McOulTey  reader. 

AIX    THX    WAT    TKBOTTOH 

Another  Miami  group,  the  Bap  tut  associa- 
tion with  which  Richard  Bryant  U  assocUted. 
has  48  of  Its  churches  involved  in  private  edu- 
cation. They  offer  training  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  and  tuition  ranges  from 
•600  to  t700. 

"Our  schools  are  not  segregated."  Mr.  Bry- 
ant said.  "We  admit  qualified  Wack  young- 
sters without  any  reservations,  although 
there  are  not  many  black  children  enrolled 
at  present. 

"As  for  fiaanclng,  the  churches  furnish  the 
buildings,  and  the  schooU  try  to  make  It  on 
their  own  the  rest  of  the  way.  Our  salary 
scale  for  teachers  is  not  very  high,  but  we 
have  many  dedicated  people  who  are  willing 
to  teach  for  what  we  can  afford  to  pay." 

A  Midwestern  group,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Schools,  reports  a  member- 
ship of  311  schooU  enrolling  more  than  60,000 
students. 

"Our  membership  covers  a  wide  range  of 
churches,"  said  Mr.  Shoe,  who  Is  In  charge  of 
the  association's  headqxiarters  In  Wheaton. 
ni.  Among  participating  denominations  are 
Baptists.  Presbyterians.  Free  Methodists  and 
Mennonltes. 

MXKTIMC    THX    BILLa 

Mr.  Shoe  described  the  financial  condition 
of  the  schooU  as  "so-so,"  adding: 

"When  you  taU  with  admlnutrators,  they 
will  teU  you  times  are  tough.  They're  right, 
but  I'm  happy  to  report  that  only  one  of  oxir 
schools  had  to  go  out  of  business  for  flna^nrjHi 
reasons  last  year." 

Mr.  Shoe  said  tuition  averages  about  9400 
a  year  for  the  assocutlon's  elementary 
schooU  and  between  (SOO  and  •!  ,000  for  high 
schooU. 

"Thu  doesn't  always  cover  operating  costs." 
he  said,  "and  the  difference  has  to  come  from 
the  sponsoring  churches  and  the  generosity 
of  church  members  and  parenta." 

Another  Midwestern  group  expanding  Its 
system  of  private  schooU  U  the  National 
Union  of  ChrUtlan  SchooU  In  Orand  Raolds 
Mich. 

Director  John  A.  Vender  Ark  said  the  union 
now  has  about  300  "parental"  schooU  of  "the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Calvlnlstlc 
stamp."  Enrollment  U  about  660,000,  spread 
through  26  States  and  four  Canadian  Prov- 
inces. 

"I  would  describe  the  financial  condlUon 
of  the  schooU  as  fair  to  good,"  Mr.  Vander 
Ark  said.  "But.  generally  speaking,  they  all 
reqiUre  sacrlficUI  giving  on  the  part  of 
parents." 

Money  looms  large  In  the  future  of  the  new 
church  schooU  At  present,  there  U  not  much 
prospect  of  financial  help  from  government. 
But  If  parenta  and  churches  can  continue 
to  pay  the  bilU.  sponsors  say.  these  private 
teaching  establUhments  could  be  around  for 
a  long  time. 
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PENSION  PLANS 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  PLoanxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  in  coeponsorlng  the  clean 
pension  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and 
I  hope  It  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  all  my  colleagues  when  It 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  number  of  persons  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  has  Increased 
dramatically  since  1940.  when  an  esti- 
mated 4  million  employees  were  covered 
by  such  plans.  Today,  over  30  million  em- 
ployees, or  about  half  the  private,  non- 
farm  workforce,  are  covered  by  private 
plans.  The  sum  of  $150  billicxi  is  being 
held  in  reserve  to  pay  benefit  credits  to 
plan  participants.  The  assets  of  these 
private  plans  constitute  the  only  large, 
private  accumulation  of  funds  to  have 
escaped   effective   Federal   regulation. 

The  lack  of  effective  Federal  regulation 
has  resulted  in  often  tragic  loss  of 
F>ension  benefits  to  many  persons.  Courts 
have  been  reluctant  to  apply  concepts 
of  equitable  relief  to  those  persons  who 
have  lost  their  benefits.  Many  of  us  know- 
where  a  person  was  fired  a  few  months 
before  scheduled  retirement,  and  con- 
sequently lost  whatever  pension  benefits 
had  been  accrued.  Another  common 
situation  is  the  case  where  the  company 
closes  down,  and  workers  with  many 
yesirs  of  service  find  the  pension  benefits 
they  were  depending  upon  for  retire- 
ment have  gone  down  with  the  company. 

The  bill  which  will  be  coming  to  the 
House  floor  in  the  near  future  contains 
a  termination  insurance  provision,  which 
will  require  the  employer  to  reimburse 
the  plan  termination  insurance  program 
for  the  total  amount  of  insurance  paid, 
but  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
employer's  net  worth  at  the  time  of  plan 
termination.  Employees  whose  plans  are 
terminated  will  receive  50  percent  of 
their  highest  average  monthly  wage 
esuTied  over  a  5-year  period,  or  $500  per 
month,  whichever  Is  less. 

The  bill  also  offers  three  choices  of 
vesting  to  employers,  but  in  no  case  cam 
a  pension  plEtn  require  a  period  of  serv- 
ice longer  than  1  year,  or  an  age  greater 
than  25,  as  a  condition  for  eligibility 
to  participate.  The  three  choices  are: 
First,  the  10-year  rule — 100  percent 
vested  at  10  years  of  covered  service: 
second,  graded  16-year  service  rule — SO 
percent  vested  at  8  years  of  covered  serv- 
ice, such  percentage  increasing  by  10 
percent  each  year  until  100  percent  Is 
reached  after  16  years  of  covered  service; 
or  third,  the  rule  of  46 — 60  percent 
vested  when  age  plus  covered  service 
equals  45,  such  percentage  increasing  by 
10  percent  each  year  until  100  percent 
is  reached. 

All  three  alternatives  provide  that  a 
person  would  be  100  percent  vested  after 
15  years  of  covered  service. 

Pension  reform  la  long  overdue.  Too 
many    hardworking     Americans    have 
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found  themselves  without  any  security 
in  their  retirement  years  because  of  the 
lack  of  effective  Federal  regulation  of 
private  pension  plansyTo  wait  any  longer 
is  only  to  allow  these  abuses  to  continue 
unchecked. 


AMERICAN  CONSUMERS  TAKE  A 
BACK  SEAT  TO  POREION  IN- 
TERESTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  financier  is  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  "credit 
crunch."  The  American  consumer  may 
be  happy  to  leam  that  in  the  interest  of 
continuing  to  take  care  of  foreigners 
around  the  world,  export-import  loans 
are  to  stay  at  6  percent  interest  which  is 
far  below  the  rate  at  which  the  average 
American  can  obtain  credit. 

In  short,  our  international  commit- 
ments to  subsidize  cheap  foreign  loans 
are  given  priority  over  commitments  to 
our  own  people. 

The  situation  can  never  reverse  itself 
until  those  in  positions  of  leadership  de- 
cide to  run  our  country  for  the  benefit 
of  Americans,  rather  than  foreigners. 

Related  newsclipplngs  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  Star^News,  Sept.  SO, 
1973] 

n.S.  Loans  to  Kxporms  Stat  at  8  PkacxifT 
(By  Josh  Fitahugh ) 

Nkw  Toax. — WhQe  Americans  have  found 
it  costly  and  sometimee  impossible  to  borrow 
money  recenUy,  their  tax  money  has  helped 
provide  relatively  cheap  and  easy  loans  for 
US.  exporters  and  foreign  companies  seek- 
ing American  goods. 

The  loans — some  93.4  bUllon  worth  In  fiscal 
1973 — are  made  below  domestic  rates  to  boost 
exports,  to  Improve  a  country's  balance  of 
payments  or  for  International  political 
reasons. 

They  are  made  by  the  government-backed 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank,  the  American  con- 
tender In  a  worldwide  credit  "war"  In  which 
countries  offer  prospective  overseas  buyers 
loans  at  low,  subsidized  rates 

Exlmbank  loans,  which  also  draw  on  com- 
mercial bank  funds,  have  financed  exports  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  ]et  alixraft  and  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Last  year,  the  bank  loaned  tl57  mlUlon  for 
an  AlgerUn  gas  facility,  t86  mUllon  for  a 
RussUn  truck  factory  and  $21.6  million  for 
an  oil  refinery  In  Iran,  Ita  biggest  custonker. 

Today  no  major  domestic  company,  with- 
out a  government  subsidy,  can  borrow  money 
at  less  than  the  current  prime  lending  rate 
of  10  percent. 

But  a  foreign  firm  wUhlng  to  buy  Ameri- 
can goods,  or  a  n.S.  exporter  wishing  to 
finance  a  foreign  order,  can  get  a  6  percent 
long-term  loan  from  the  Exlmbank. 

"Call  It  a  subsidy  to  help  U.S.  exporters," 
said  John  Petty,  a  partner  in  the  Interna- 
tional in  vestment  banking  flrm  of  t.«i^Tn«r) 
Brothers  and  a  former  assUtant  secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Observers  note  that  Exlmbank  loans  can 
sometimes  have  undesirable  domestic  side 
effects,  however.  In  April  the  t>ank  lent  $76 
million  to  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  to  finance  raw 
cotton  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

The  loan,  for  purchases  from  the  1973-74 
crop,  comes  at  a  time  when  short  supplies 
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of  cotton  in  the  domestic  market  have  al- 
ready contributed  to  higher  prices  for  cotton 
clothes. 

Warren  Click,  Kximbank's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  financing,  said:  "At  the  tlixke  we 
made  the  loan  It  was  not  cUar  the  cotton 
market  was  that  tight.  We  would  take  a 
much  closer  lotA  If  we  considered  the  loan 
today." 

Since  1969  the  Exlmbank,  established  In 
1934  to  expand  trade  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  RtiasU,  has  enlarged  lU  direct 
grant  loans  from  $1.1  blUlon  to  $2.4  billion 
for  fiscal  1973.  The  loans  are  approved  by 
the  bank's  lx>ard  of  directors,  which  U  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  then  matched  by  private 
commitments  from  U.8.  commercial  banks. 
Exlmbank  g\iarantees  the  private  loans. 

The  Exlmbank  has  granted  6  percent  loans 
since  the  mld-60e.  despite  wide  fiuctuatlons 
In  domestic  money  market  rates.  Petty  and 
Ollck  said  the  6  percent  rate  is  necessary  for 
"planning  and  consistency"  and  to  remain 
competitive  in  world  marketa,  where  Ger- 
many. France  and  Japan  finance  exporters 
at  6  to  714  percent.  ReoenUy  the  bank  and 
the  NUon  adminutratlon  have  resisted  at- 
tempta  to  raise  the  rate. 

"If  we  charged  the  prime  rate  we  would 
make  the  American  exporter  groesly  uncom- 
petitive." Ollck  said. 

A  staff  aide  to  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee said  there  was  a  "dubious  need  for 
the  bank"  and  low  rates  were  "simply  a  hid- 
den subsidy  to  XJS.  exporters." 

A  recent  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  an  Investigatory  arm  of  Congress, 
criticised  the  bank  for  not  rn>>-ing  "^  con- 
certed effort  to  maxlmUe  private  financing." 

"Although  Exlmbank  sees  Its  role  as  a 
lender  of  last  resort,  because  Ita  Interest  rate 
has  been  lower  and  ita  repayment  tmram 
longer  than  comparable  commercial  financ- 
ing, borrowers  tend  to  seek  Exlmbank  financ- 
ing as  a  first  resort."  the  GAO  aald. 

"Prestige,  patented  materlaU  and  a  pref- 
erence for  ui.  producta  by  borrowers  suggest 
that  purchases  would  have  been  made  from 
the  United  States  without  Exlmbank  financ- 
ing," the  OAO  concluded,  summarising  a 
study  of  loans  to  Japan. 

How  can  Exlmbank  lend  at  6  percent  when 
commercial  banks  charge  10  percent? 

The  principal  reason  U  a  $1  blUlon  grant 
from  the  Treasury  in  1946  and  $U  billion 
In  retained  earnings,  said  Lehman's  Petty. 
For  the  use  ot  thU  capital  the  bank  pays  tbe 
Treasury  a  jrearly  dividend  of  $60  million,  or 
roughly  aj  percent.  Other  funds  to  cover 
1973'8  total  authorization  of  $84  bUllon  coate 
from  loan  repayment,  sales  of  g-»-imh»n> 
bonds  and  180-day  Treasxiry  borrowing 

Despite  the  Treasury  capital,  the  bank's 
reliance  on  private  borrowing  may  cause  ~a 
problem  In  funding  the  Instttutloa  U  the 
prime  rate  stays  high  much  longer."  Ollck 
acknowledged.  The  Treasury  dtndend  may 
be  dropped,  he  said. 

Dr.  Peter  Beter.  a  former  oouxMel  for  Exlm- 
bank and  author  of  a  new  book.  "TbM  Con- 
spiracy Against  the  Dollar."  said  ti»  low  In- 
terest rate  and  "bad  loans  made  at  the  In- 
sistence of  President  Nixon  and  adviser 
Henry  Kissinger"  have  caused  bank  dtrecton 
to  dtp  Into  reserves. 

"They  have  absolutely  plundered  tbe  bank." 
Beter  said,  noting  that  tx>th  Exlmbank 
chairman  Henry  Keams  and  executtre  vice 
president  Don  Bostwtck  have  resigned  n- 
cenUy. 

Ollck  said  both  men  are  leaving  for  par- 
sonal  reasons 

VS.  exporters,  In  oonoart  with  American 
banks  and  Investment  houses,  arrange  most 
Exlmbank  loans  for  foreign  buyers.  The  usual 
pracUoe  Is  for  Kxlmhank  to  establish  a  credit 
at  a  commercial  bank,  which  In  turn  pays 
the  exporter  and  is  reimbursed  by  Exlm- 
bank. Eventually  the  borrower  repays  KxUn- 
bank  In  dollars. 
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Devaluations  of  the  doUar  bave  made  loans 
easier  to  repay,  OUck  concedes,  thereby  lur- 
ther  reducing  the  real  Interest.  Offlclali 
agree  another  result  of  the  subsidized  loans 
Is  Increased  Inflation. 

"But  one  must  remember  that  the  purpoae 
Is  to  stimulate  U.S.  exports." 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
Sept.  28.  1973] 

CHIKA    IMF    SXAT    EZFCCTB) 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

Nairobi. — The  People's  Republic  of  China, 
followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Communist  countries,  probably  will  Join  the 
Intarnatlonal  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  soon,  informed  sotirces  Indicated  today. 

As  the  world  Unanclal  organizations  ad- 
journed their  annual  Joint  meeting  here, 
little  or  no  opposition  was  evident  to  China's 
preliminary  bid  fcK'  membership,  which  was 
disclosed  yesterday. 

Etelegates  took  It  for  granted  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  nations  will 
Join  soon  af  cer  China  Ls  admitted. 

China's  membership  feeler,  which  request- 
ed that  the  Peking  (rather  than  Taiwan)  re- 
gime be  recognized  as  the  representative  of 
China,  excited  the  finance  ministers  and  cen- 
tral bank  governors  from  126  countrlea  at- 
tending the  meeting.  They  viewed  It  as  a 
significant  further  step  toward  ending 
China's  Isolation  and  restoring  normal  rela- 
tions between  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist wcwlds. 

Membership  in  the  IMF  would  imply  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Commiinlsts  of  some  capltal- 
tstlc  rules — notably  openness  In  econ«nlc 
dealings.  Trade  and  Investment  between  Basft 
and  West  would  be  given  a  big  boost. 

Some  of  China's  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
foreign  aid  expenditures,  which  bave  been 
iMOfl  for  political  purpoees.  might  be  diverted 
to  the  less  political  development  programs  of 
the  World  Bank  and  its  ai&llates. 

Despite  the  positive  factors,  some  sources 
said  Chinese  and  Soviet  membership  in  the 
IMF  might  complicate  the  alow-moving  nego- 
tiations on  rebuilding  the  international 
monetary  system. 

U.S.  officials  suspect  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  a  major  gold  producer,  might  side 
with  France  In  trying  to  maintain  a  central 
monetary  role  for  gold.  A  diminished  role  for 
gold  is  a  key  element  In  U.S.  monetary  re- 
form strategy. 

MeanwbUe.  the  meeting  adjourned  in  a 
mood  of  skepticism  about  prospects  for  agree- 
ment on  monetary  reform  by  the  July  31 
deadline,  and  bitterness  about  the  U.S.  stand 
against  using  the  monetary  system  to  In- 
crease aid  to  poor  countries. 

Kuropean  and  US.  officials  accused  each 
other  of  impeding  the  reform  negotiations. 

American  sources  said  one  reason  for  the 
slow  pace  Is  that  the  E\iropeans  have  made 
Jeremy  Mane  ot  Britain,  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  negotiations,  Umld  about  attempting 
any  bold  moves. 

Hone  has  been  g\in-«hy  since  the  Euro- 
peans earlier  this  month  accused  him  of 
"selling  out"  to  the  United  State*  on  a  key 
tasae,  the  sources  said. 

Nevertheleas  VS.  Treaaxiry  Secretary  George 
P.  Shultz  said  the  negotiating  disputes  are 
"quite  manageable."  and  delegates  from  other 
lyad*"g  countries  expressed  varying  degrees  of 
optimism. 

A  spokesman  for  Nationalist  China  here 
oppooed  admission  of  the  People's  Bepublic. 
as  expected,  and  said  a  two-China  solution — 
with  membership  by  both  reglinM — would 
be  ''not  accepuble  " 

TlM  VS.  delegatton  refused  to  oomzn«nt. 

Only  two  Communist  cotintrtes.  Tugoalavla 
azKl  Romania,  now  are  members  of  the  IMF 
and  th*  World  Bank.  Some  sources  said  it 
Is  difficult  for  Communist  nations  to  accept 
tbe  obUgatlons  of  membership. 
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However,  a  key  IMF  official  said  "tbsre 
are  no  priori  legal  ot  economic  compli- 
cations Involved  in  memberahlp  by  Socialist 
countries."  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  whether 
they  are  willing  to  "cooperate  as  members," 
he  said. 

A  potential  obstacle  to  memberahlp  Is  the 
requirement  that  IMF  members  submit  for 
publication  a  wide  range  of  financial,  eco- 
nomic, trade  and  other  statistics,  which  Com- 
munist countries  generally  keep  secret. 

Members  also  are  obligated  to  "consult" 
with  the  IMF  on  their  economic  pollclee,  and 
under  the  new  monetary  system  being  ne- 
gotiated the  IMF  will  have  sulMtantlal  au- 
thority to  enforce  Its  advice.  Communist  gov- 
ernments might  object  more  than  some  others 
to  yielding  autonomy. 

If  Communist  China  applies  as  a  new 
member,  the  decision  will  be  up  to  the  IMF's 
and  World  Bank's  boards  of  governors,  con- 
sisting of  top  financial  officials  of  the  mem- 
ber governments,  which  is  meeting  here. 

In  the  more  likely  event  that  the  Issue 
is  presented  as  one  of  who  represents  China, 
the  question  could  be  handled  by  the  20- 
member  executive  boards  of  each  organiza- 
tion, although  they  might  refer  it  to  the 
governors. 

In  other  developments  as  the  meeting 
drew  to  a  close,  the  committee  negotiating 
monetary  reform  established  four  technical 
subcommittees  to  work  on  specific  Issues 
before  the  next  full  meeting  in  January. 

As  Shultz  said  at  a  news  conference  yes- 
terday, there  will  be  an  attempt  to  "atop 
being  so  philosophical"  about  the  Issues  and 
to  see  how  the  contending  proposals  would 
work  In  practice. 

When  the  operational  effects  of  various 
approaches  become  clearer,  he  said,  some  of 
the  opposition  may  melt. 

Regardless  of  what  formal  rules  are 
adopted,  he  said,  a  key  to  success  of  the 
new  monetary  system  may  be  moves  to 
strengthen  the  IMF's  authority.  Finance, 
ministers  and  other  top  officials  should  par- 
ticipate In  applying  the  rules  at  least  during 
the  "shakedown"  period,  because  that  ia 
when  precedents  will  be  established,  he  said. 

Shultz  said  he  expects  the  value  of  the 
dollar  to  rise  as  the  VS.  balance  of  payments 
improves.  When  the  dollar  risee  to  the  parities 
against  other  currencies  set  early  this  year 
and  then  abandoned,  foreign  central  banks 
probably  will  seU  dollars  to  keep  It  from 
rising  ftirther,  he  said. 

In  this  way,  he  said,  the  troublesome 
"overhang"  of  dollars  will  be  reduced,  and 
it  will  be  poeaible  to  work  out  arrangements 
for  handling  it  without  undermining  the  new 
monetary  system. 

(From  the  Washington  Star- News, 

Sept.   28.    1073] 

OPIC  Staxzs  m  Cbilx  High 

(By  Bon  Snider) 

The  government  corporation  which  insures 
private  Investments  overseas  said  it  will  have 
"very  Uttle  loss"  In  Chile  if  the  new  govern- 
ment there  honors  its  obligations. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
(OPIC)  has  paid  »26.4  million  to  UB.  com- 
panies whose  properties  have  been  expropri- 
ated in  Chile,  and  could  be  held  liable  for 
claims  of  $327  9  million  more. 

In  Its  annual  report  to  Congress,  OPIC 
reported  that  its  net  Income  for  fiscal  1973. 
ended  June  30.  was  a  record  $31.6  million, 
compared  to  •28  S  million  in  fiscal  1972. 

Marshall  T.  Mays,  who  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  last  week  to  succeed  Bradford 
Mills  as  president  of  OPIC,  said  the  agency's 
insurmnce  reserve  as  of  June  30  stood  at 
•142.0  million,  an  increase  of  ^28  3  million 
over  last  year. 

Mays  said  the  Increases  were  made  despite 
"a  period  of  severe  testing,  especially  In  deal- 
ing with  inherited  problems  in  Chile." 
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OPIC  was  created  by  Congress  in  19«9  to 
consolidate  overseas  Investment  programs 
administered  a  series  of  agencies.  It  began 
operations  In  January  1971  and  was  immedi- 
ately faced  with  mass  exproiM-lations  of  U.S. 
private  property  in  Chile. 

OPIC  has  settled  24  claims  worldwide  since 
1971  totaling  1116  million.  This  la  almost 
three  times  the  number  paid  by  predecessor 
agencies  during  the  first  23  years  of  invest- 
ment insurance  programs. 

Approximately  76  percent  of  the  $337.9 
million  for  which  OPIC  could  be  held  liable 
in  the  Chile  expropriations  involves  two 
claims  which  the  agency  has  rejected.  A 
claim  by  Anaconda  Co.  for  •164  million  for 
two  mines  In  Chile  was  rejected  on  grounds 
that  "Included  the  failure  of  the  company 
to  maintain  current  Insurance  coverage." 

A  claim  by  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  for  »92  5  million  was  rejected 
for  "violation  of  the  insurance  contract." 

Both  companies  have  submitted  the  cases 
to  arbitration. 

In  his  annual  report  to  Congress.  Mays  said 
the  concept  of  "striving  to  achieve  develop- 
mental goals  while  maintaining  a  self-sus- 
taining operation  .  .  .  can  and  does  work." 

However,  a  spokesman  for  OPIC  said  that 
If  the  agency  lost  the  two  Chile  claims  in  ar- 
bitration it  would  have  to  request  funds  from 
Congress. 

In  another  arbitration  case.  International 
Bank's  lumbering  interest  that  was  expro- 
priated In  the  Dominican  Republic.  OPIC's 
denial  was  upheld. 


WE  NEED  A  NEW  MINIMDM  WAGE 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNois 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
heat  of  a  debate,  humans  have  a  facil- 
ity for  making  at  least  one  statement 
which,  on  reflection,  we  might  like  to 
have  phrased  differently. 

For  example,  2  weeks  a«o,  during  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  override  the 
veto  of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  general  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  chairman  (Mr.  Dorr) ,  I  said: 

Every  week  on  this  floor,  from  now  until 
November  of  next  year,  I  am  going  to  caU  on 
him  to  report  a  minimum  wage  bill  out  of 
Committee.  We  need  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  not  be  allowed  to  stop  that. 

Afterwsu^,  I  realized  there  may  have 
been  a  certain  amoimt  of  bravado  in  that 
last  clause.  He  knows,  and  I  know,  that 
he  has  the  majority;  that,  if  he  wants  a 
minimum  wage  bill,  we  can  have  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  So,  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
curacy, I  probably  should  have  said, 
"only  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
can  stop  that." 

That  was  2  weeks  ago.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
time  since  then  to  reflect  on  his  re- 
sponse: That  he  will  not  bring  out  any 
kind  of  bill  which — and  these  are  his 
words — "does  not  meet  the  responsibil- 
ities of  this  Congress." 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress for  over  35  years  now  has  been  that 
of  assuring  adequate  pay  for  unskilled 
workers.  Another  of  our  responsiblliUes 
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Is  an  economy  that  provides  Jobs  for  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled.  A  third  re- 
sponsibility Is  recognizing  that  the  two 
are  interrelated. 

With  Inflationary  fires  flaming,  a  60- 
cent  an  hour  wage  Increase  within  0 
months,  as  was  proposed  In  the  vetoed 
bill,  would  mean  many  small  business- 
men— those  who  hire  pe<H>le  with  limited 
skills — would  hire  fewer  people.  More- 
over, Increasing  the  minimum  wage 
rapidly  would  lead  to  larger  Increases  at 
the  next  level,  and  so  on  up  the  line. 
Again,  the  result  would  be  fewer  jobs  for 
the  unskilled. 

Clearly,  though,  the  two— Jobs  and 
adequate  pay — can  be  meshed  by  spread- 
ing minimum  wage  increases  over  a 
p>eriod  sufficient  to  allow  the  economy  a 
chance  to  absorb  them. 

As  I  have  for  each  of  the  past  3  weeks, 
I  call  upon  our  chairman  to  bring  out  a 
minimum  wage  bill  which  meets — in  his 
words — the  responsibilities  of  this  Con- 
gress. The  people  making  $64  a  week 
should  not  have  to  continue  to  make  $64 
a  week  for  the  next  year.  Only  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  can  allow 
that  to  happen. 


PUBLIC  MONEY  FOR  POLITICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
93d  Congress  has  witnessed  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  great  many  bills  which  would 
seek  to  more  strlcUy  regulate  the  Amer- 
ican electoral  process  through  tighter 
controls  on  campaign  spending.  These 
bills  have  been  introduced  largely  In 
reaction  to  the  obvious  shortcomings  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Spend- 
ing Act  on97L 

While  there  are  admittedly  ethical 
problems  which  can  and  do  arise  from 
large  financial  contributions  from 
wealthy  Individuals,  surely  the  use  of 
public  tax  money  for  campaigns  Is  not 
the  answer.  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  taxpayers  would 
justly  resent  this  attempt  to  raid  the 
public  treasury  for  partisan  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  place  In 
the  Rkcord  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  October  3,  1973,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  problem. 

PtTBLic  MoKXT  roa  Politics 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Sen.  Hugh  Scott, 
and  a  Capitol  Hill  chorus  are  demanding 
public  subsidies  of  election  campaigns  as  a 
means  of  preventing  future  Watergates. 

"There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Watergate,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said.  "One  Is  the 
evUness  of  large  political  contributions.  I 
strongly  favor  public  financing  of  national 
elections.  I  dont  think  the  taxpayers'  money 
could  be  used  for  any  better  purposes." 

The  evUs  of  Watergate  had  not  so  much  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  money  contributed  to 
the  Nixon  campaign  [more  than  960  mUUon. 
compared  to  •SB  mUUon  for  Sen.  Oeorge 
MoOovem)  as  with  the  m^nnay  In  which  it 
was  oontributsd  and  the  manner  In  which  it 
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was  qisnt.  Boms  of  ths  contrlbutlans  w«re 
apparently  illegal.  Former  Atty.  Gen.  John 
Mitchell  and  fcrmar  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurlos  Stans  have  been  mdicted  in  con- 
nsctlon  with  one  such  contribution. 

Some  of  the  activities  on  which  the  money 
was  spent  were  likewise  Illegal.  Watergate 
burglar  Oordon  Liddy  and  his  gang  are  in 
Jail  as  a  consequence,  and  more  Indictments 
are  expected. 

We  fail  to  see  bow  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns could  have  prevented  this.  The  fact 
that  morey  comes  from  public  funds  Is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  spent  honestly. 
True,  a  public  campaign  financing  law  mlgtit 
prohibit  private  contributions  altogether.  But 
existing  law  prohibits  the  under-the-table 
contributions  involved  in  Watergate.  A  public 
financing  law  Is  not  going  to  make  them  any 
more  Illegal. 

The  "evilness  of  large  political  contribu- 
tions" is  that  so  many  politicians.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's late  brothers  Included,  have  come  to 
find  them  neoeasary.  Promiscuous  campaign 
spending  has  become  an  outrage.  In  1964. 
campaigns  for  all  political  offices  in  the  coun- 
try cost  an  estimated  (200  million.  In  1968. 
the  figure  was  9300  mUllon.  Lctst  year  it  was 
about  $400  million. 

The  answer  is  not  to  have  the  public  pick 
up  the  tab.  but  to  make  It  unnecessary  if  not 
Impossible  for  politicians  to  spend  so  much. 
Some,  such  as  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Iiave  wisely  proposed  that  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  be  shortened  and  that  the 
number  and  length  of  Presidential  primary 
campaigns  be  curtailed.  Othera  have  caUed 
for  stricter  limits  on  the  amounts  that  can 
be  spent,  and  for  limits  on  the  amount  that 
can  be  contributed.  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  has 
proposed  a  91.000  limit  on  the  amount  any 
individual  can  contribute  to  any  candidate 
for  federal  office. 

The  argument  is  raised  that  shorter  cam- 
paigns and  limits  on  contributions  favor  the 
incumbent  over  the  challenger.  Yet.  as  has 
been  weU  documented.  Incumbency  can  be  a 
disadvantage  if  the  public  is  In  a  "throw  the 
rascals  out"  mood.  There  Is  also  the  increas- 
ing frequency  with  which  challengere  "peak 
too  soon,"  and  find  the  public  bored  with 
them  by  election  time.  Generally  ^>eaking, 
most  large  campaign  contributions  do  not  go 
to  challengers  but  to  incumbents.  Misuse  of 
such  advantages  as  the  incumbent's  franking 
privilege  have  been  increasingly  curtaUed  by 
the  courts. 

The  most  recent  experiment  in  public  cam- 
paign financing — the  voluntary  91  income  tax 
check  off  scheme — has  been  a  failure.  When 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  processed  67 
million  of  the  72  miUlon  1972  Income  tax 
returns.  It  found  that  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
taxpayen  wanted  to  spend  tax  money  on  po- 
litical campaigns.  Wild  charges  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tried  to  sabotage  the  check-off 
scheme  notwithstanding,  the  public  is  not  in- 
terested In  contributing  its  tax  dollare  to  the 
carnival  of  spending.  It  will  certainly  not  be 
happy  if  Congress  seizes  the  money  anyway. 


ROY  HARRISON  McVICKER 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or   rKKNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  it  Is  with 
sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Roy  H.  McVlcker. 

Roy  served  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  during  his  term  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  on  Its  Subcom- 
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mittees  <m  National  Security  and  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs.  He  was  particularly 
active  and  knowledgeable  in  cormectlon 
with  Latin  American  matters.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  his  contributions  in 
this  and  other  fields  of  the  committee's 
work. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  Roy  as  a 
colleague.  I  know  all  Members  of  the 
committee  join  me  in  expressing  our  sor- 
row and  sympathy  to  Mrs.  McVlcker  and 
otJtier  members  of  the  family. 


SUPPORT      FOR      JACKSON-MILU3- 
VANIK  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  Kxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  note  the  action  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Wttys  and  Means 
last  week  In  refusing  to  grant  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  to  cotmtries  which 
violate  the  International  human  right  of 
free  emigration.  Prior  to  the  committee's 
decision,  I  received  a  joint  statement  re- 
leased by  Jewish  lesiders  urging  continued 
support  for  the  amendments  sponsored 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  Representatives 
Mills  and  Vanik  to  protect  basic  human 
rights. 

That  joint  statement  is  most  important 
because  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment repression  of  a  minority  in  any 
country  threatens  the  freedom  and 
chances  for  peace  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

I  Insert  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  the 
release  Issued  by  Jewish  leaders  on  this 
subject: 

JrwisR  I.XAninrs  Uacx  CoirnKtrED  Sttppokt  or 
Jackson-Muxs-Vakis  AscnroMxirr 

WASKorcToiT,  D.C. — In  a  joint  statement 
released  today  by  Jacob  Stein.  Chairman  of 
the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Organizations,  and  Richard  Maaiw. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry,  the  Jewish  leaders  urged  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Jackson  Mllls-Vanlk 
Amendment  to  the  Administration's  proposed 
trade  legislation.  Their  statement  declared: 

"We  recognize  the  lnip>act  that  the  Jack- 
son 'MiUs-Vanlk  Amendment  has  already  had 
In  regard  to  helping  Soviet  Jews.  This  amend- 
ment would  deny  the  granting  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  of  most-favcred- 
naUon  status,  loans,  grants  and  credits, 
conditional  upon  that  country^  adherence  to 
the  international  right  of  free  emigration. 
Recent  events  in  the  Soviet  Umon.  including 
the  harassment  of  Jews,  remind  xis  that 
basic  human  rights  must  not  be  aUowed  to  be 
tampwred  with  at  the  whim  of  goremmenta. 
When  official  harassment  and  repression  oc- 
cur In  one  country,  the  goals  of  peace  and 
detente  are  threatened  everywhere. 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Jewish  community,  we  conttnxie  to 
urge  that  Congress  adopt  the  Jackson  MUls- 
Vanlk  Amendment  In  Its  present  form.  We 
also  hope  that  the  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  play  Its  vital  role  In  securing  tbe 
basic  human  rights  of  op  pi  eased  people  Our 
laglalatora  should  remain  aware  of  this  na- 
tion's tremendous  influence  as  a  moral  force 
In  the  world  We  believe  that  the  American 
people  wUl  continue  to  support  this  country^ 
traditional  humanitarian  commltmenta.'* 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or    TKKNKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  years  a  controversy  has  rased 
over  various  efforts  to  control  flooding. 
A  flood  control  project  in  my  district 
has  fostered  much  controversy,  but  it 
appears  a  solution  may  be  on  the 
horizon. 

The  Obion -Forked  Deer  Basin  Author- 
ity was  established  to  coordinate  efforts 
and  arbitrate  differences  between  the 
parties  interested  in  the  project.  The  au- 
thority will  consider  all  alternatives  and 
attempt  to  create  an  attitude  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Kir.  Richard  Swalm  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  author- 
ity and  I  am  confident  he  will  provide  the 
needed  leadership.  His  background  ex- 
perience and  interest  in  the  problem 
make  him  uniquely  qualified  for  the  job. 

On  September  28,  1973,  the  Sun,  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  printed  an  article  on 
the  Oblon-Porked  Deer  Basin  Authority. 
The  text  of  that  sutlcle  follows  and  de- 
scribes what  I  believe  will  be  a  solution 
to  a  national  problem : 

.  Fix>OD   Coirrmoi. 

(By  BfichMl  Bane) 

Richard  Swalm  doesn't  like  flooded  crop- 
landj.  wasbed-out  roads,  dead  hardwood 
trees  or  angry  duckhunters. 

He  alao  doeant  like  sterile,  dredged  ditches. 

The  dislikes,  over  a  period  of  a  decade  and 
a  half,  have  put  the  county  agent  In  con- 
flict with  both  the  people  and  the  prevail- 
ing Ideas  In  the  Oblon-Porked  Deer  river 
basin.  But  Richard  Swalm  wasn't  and  Isnt 
Interested  In  conflicting  ideas. 

What  he  Is  interested  in.  and  what  he  has 
been  trying  to  "aeU"  to  the  people  of  the 
river  basin  and  the  men  who  run  the  state. 
Is  a  comprehensive  program  for  controlling 
the  waters  of  the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  to 
the  benefit  of  everyone,  including  urban,  ag- 
ricultural  and   wildlife   Interest. 

Toward  tiiat  end.  be  was  recently  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  Oblon- 
Porked  Deer  Basin  Authority,  a  fledgling  or- 
ganization cliarged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  three  million  acre  basin  by  the  state 
legislature. 

The  authc»ity.  with  Swalm  at  Its  helm.  Is 
seeking  to  harness  the  water,  which  destroys 
some  931  million  in  crops,  highways,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  losses,  without  de- 
stroying the  wUdllfe  and  recreation*!  poten- 
tial of  the  basin.  According  to  Swalm,  the 
authority  Is  unique  In  the  state  and  poaslbly 
the  entire  csountry. 

"We  think  the  people  In  this  area,  given 
aU  ttte  facts,  have  enough  InteUlgence  to 
make  decisions  that  wlU  serve  the  best  in- 
terest ot  the  state,"  Swalm  said  in  a  Wednes- 
day Interview.  "We've  got  this  authority  with- 
out any  real  authority.  We  don't  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  We  don't  have  the 
power  to  tax.  We  have  to  rely  on  the  peo- 
ple." 

Swalm  was  a  moving  force  behind  the  cre- 
ation of  tlie  authority  by  last  year's  legis- 
lature Por  years  he  has  toured  the  basin 
where  he  grew  up.  presenting  his  slide  show 
on  water  management  to  clubs,  civic  groups — 
anyone  Interested  enough  to  listen.  The  au- 
thority. comp>osed  of  county  Judges  or  their 
repreaenutlves  from  14  West  Tenneaeee 
counties,  three  appointed  soil  conservation 
super^aprs.  and  a  member  of  the  governor's 
cabin^/  unanlxDoualy  chose  him  as  their 
•pokesman. 
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The  message  Swaim  tiaa  carried  acroes  the 
basin  Is  one  of  reconcUlatlon. 

"There  Is  reaily  no  conflict  between  the  In- 
tMvst  of  agriculture,  wildlife,  commerce,  in- 
dustry and  others,"  Swaim  told  a  meeting  of 
the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Memphis 
earlier  this  week.  "We  feel  a  keen  reeponsl- 
bUlty  wltliln  the  Oblon-Porked  Deer  Basin 
Authority  to  try  and  reconcile  whatever  mis- 
understanding may  have  existed." 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  the  author- 
ity Is  working  to  overcome,  Swalm  said.  Is 
the  hostility  between  sportsmen  and  farmers. 
Hostilities  came  to  a  head  in  1970.  when 
several  landowners,  through  a  federal  court 
order,  stopped  the  channelization  of  basin 
waterways  by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers. 

Ctiannellsatlon.  Swalm  explained.  Is  the 
process  of  cleaning  sUt  and  accumulated 
debris  out  of  a  stream,  facilitating  the  runoS 
of  surface  water  and  easing  the  flood  prob- 
lem. 

The  process,  however.  Is  not  without  Its 
drawbacks.  More  often  than  not,  dianneilza- 
tlon  turns  a  meandering  stream  Into  a 
stripped  ditch.  The  new  channel  also  drains 
the  wetlands,  which  provide  a  home  for  wUd- 
llfe and  migratory  waterfowl.  Swalm  added. 

Swalm  said  much  of  the  state's  iOO  mUes 
of  dredged  streams  were  In  the  uplands,  and 
with  continued  Chanel  Ization  tied  up  In  the 
courts,  the  newly  collected  upland  water  had 
no  outlet. 

"Parmers  cloeer  to  the  Mississippi  River 
found  their  flelds  flooded."  Swalm  said.  "But 
channelization  alone  Is  not  going  to  solve 
our  problems." 

Swaim  and  the  authority  are  calling  for  a 
multiple  solution  to  the  basin's  problems — a 
solution  that  will  include  not  only  ciiannel- 
ization,  but  leveeing,  diversion  channels, 
auxiliary  clianneJs.  water  retention  struc- 
tures and  sound  soU  conservation  practices. 

"We've  reached  a  point  of  reconcUlatlon. 
We've  got  i>eople  pulUng  in  the  same  di- 
rection," Swalm  said,  becoming  more  ani- 
mated as  he  described  authority  plans.  "Plrst 
ttUng  Is  we're  going  to  suggest  to  the  oorpa 
ttiat  the  mouth  of  the  Obion  River  be 
opened." 

Gesturing  to  maps  that  clutter  his  office 
at  the  AgrlcxUtural  Extension  Office,  Swalm 
added  that  auxUlary  ciiannels  to  handle 
floodwaters  needed  to  be  buUt.  The  new 
channels,  be  explained,  would  provide  flood 
drainage  without  destroying  a  natural 
stream   or   Impeding  agrlciiJtural  functions. 

Be  also  called  for  the  construction  of  water 
retention  structures  In  the  upland  area, 
providing  the  added  bonus  of  new  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  well  as  flood  control. 

"With  the  water  stored  In  a  series  of  lakes. 
It  would  be  easy  to  let  It  out  at  gradual  lev- 
els," Swalm  said.  "And  the  new  lakes  would 
be   natiiral   for  recreation   and   wildlife." 

"We  have  no  absolute,  concrete,  immovable 
plans."  Swaim  conceded.  "We  have  several 
alternatives  to  be  considered." 

He  added  that  the  task  ot  bringing  the 
waters  under  control  would  not  be  easy  at 
quick. 

"We're  a  ^raasrooU  organization  with  no 
club-wleldlng  power.  We  have  to  do  this  with 
education  and  understanding,"  he  said.  "^ 
never  thought  It  was  going  to  be  easy.  I 
know  It's  going  to  be  a  tough  nut  to  crack." 

"But,"  Swaim  added  with  a  smUe,  "I  was 
raised  on  tough  nuts." 


SCHOENAU  CASTLE 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  NTEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  tn  response  to  Arab  terrorist  ac- 
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tlvlty.  Austrian  Chancellor  Krelsky  has 
closed  Schoenau  Castle,  a  processing 
facility  through  which  some  70,000  So- 
viet Jews  have  passed  to  Israel  in  the 
I>ast  3  years.  Although  Mr.  Krei&ky  says 
that  persons  with  individual  visas  will 
still  be  allowed  free  transit  through  Aus- 
tria, the  Russians  release  Jews  only  in 
grouf>8  and  do  not  give  them  individual 
visas.  I  have  written  the  following  letter 
of  protest  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States: 

Hotrss  or  RapaxsrirTATrvKS, 
Washington,  DC,  October  3,  1973. 
Mr.  AaNO  Halcsa. 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and   Plenipoten- 
tiary, Office  of  the  Smbassy,  Republic  of 
Austria,  Washingrton,  D.C. 
Dkab  M«.  Amsassaoob:  I  am  dismayed  that 
your  government  has  responded  to  Arab  ter- 
rorist   activity    by    closing    Schoenau    Castle 
Transit  Camp. 

Por  years,  your  country  has  served  admir- 
ably as  a  humanitarian  haven  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  who  have  risked  Im- 
prisonment In  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Closing  this 
sanctuary  will  cause  severe  hardship  to  fu- 
ture refugees. 

Although  I  sympathize  with  your  govern- 
ment's desire  to  save  lives,  capitulation  to 
terrorism  only  encourages  further  terrorlam. 
Terrorists  successful  in  Austria  will  be  quick 
to  strike  all  other  avenues  of  transit.  Soon. 
obtaiiUng  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  only  the  first  of  many  ob- 
stacles to  emigration  to  Israel. 

I  strongly  urge  your  government  to  recon- 
sider the  Issue  and  rescind  Krelsky's  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaxo  Mxzvinskt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SENATE    ADOPTS    AMEND\rENT    TO 
END  COLC  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxjNom 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  vote 
of  90  to  6.  the  Senate  today  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  appropri- 
ations resolution  identical  to  the  one  I 
offered  in  the  House  and  which  passed 
by  a  vote  of  371  to  7.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  Senator  Carl  Curtis. 
The  amendment  states : 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program  which 
discriminates  among  petroleum  marketers  in 
the  method  of  establishing  prices  for  petro- 
leum products. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
eliminate  the  unconscionable  discrimi- 
nation against  small  Independent  service 
station  owners  which  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  imposed  upon  them.  Scurry- 
ing to  head  off  the  Senate's  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  today.  Mr.  E>unlop 
eliminated  some  of  the  discrimination  in 
a  COLC  decision  last  Friday.  However, 
his  action  was  too  little,  too  late.  The 
Senate  wisely  was  not  fooled.  In  order 
to  Insure  that  all  gasoline  retailers  are 
treated  alike,  the  Senate  has  accepted 
the  House  language. 

It  is  outrageous  for  Mr.  Dunlop  to 
argue  as  he  has  that  the  amendment  ill 
serves   the   Interests   of   the   consimier. 
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Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Under  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  earlier  price  order,  independent  re- 
tailing of  gasoline — so  vital  to  the  inter- 
est of  consumers — would  have  been 
destroyed.  Under  his  new  price  order, 
motivated  in  great  measure  by  the  House 
amendment  and  now  mandated  by  the 
Senate,  competition  can  flourish. 

Now.  Mr.  Dunlop  wlU  have  to  eliminate 
the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination.  It  is 
about  time. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  HURTING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MnrNxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  top  dairy  States 
and  our  Sixth  Congressional  District  has 
some  of  the  leading  dairy  counties  in  our 
State. 

These  people  are  very  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  dairy  industry 
and  some  of  them  are  disposing  of  their 
herds. 

The  problems  our  dairy  people  are  fac- 
ing are  concisely  enumerated  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  Gary  Hanman,  senior 
vice  president  of  Mid-America  Dairy- 
men. Inc..  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  problems  our  people  are  facing, 
by  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Mn>-AMnucA  DAntTKKN,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mo.,  September  13.  1973. 

Hon.  JOHK  M.  ZWACH, 

Longu>orth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Conoskssman  Zwach:  As  you  know, 
since  December  3i,  1973.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  proclamation  has  author- 
ised the  "emergency"  import  of  30fi  million 
pounds  of  non-fat  dry  milk  and  64  iniiiinn 
pounds  of  cheese — all,  in  our  opinion,  a  ocm- 
sclous  effort  by  our  government  to  keep  the 
price  of  milk  from  increasing.  A  conscious 
effort ,  we  would  say,  to  keep  the  price  of  milk 
from  rising,  but  no  effort  at  ail  by  our  gov- 
ernment to  limit  milk  production  Input  costs 
to  our  farmers. 

The  attitude  of  dairymen  is  not  good. 
Dairymen  are  l>oth  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened, many  going  out  of  business  com- 
pletely— a  loss  of  l.i06  members  in  Mld-Am 
alone  from  January  1  until  the  end  of  July. 
Of  these.  1.091  sold  out  their  herds.  The  re- 
sult Is  just  what  the  government  says  It  Is 
trying  to  avoid — a  downturn  in  production 
and  an  upturn  In  price. 

The  rate  of  decline  is  shocking  According 
to  UBDA  projections,  milk  production  for 
1973  will  be  117.6  bUllon  pounds,  nearly  3 
bUUoD  pounds  below  last  year.  This  would 
be  the  second  biggest  production  drop  in  34 
years,  being  exceeded  only  In  1966. 

Today,  present  government  policy  seems 
oblivious  of  the  Agricultural  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to  set  dairy  price 
supports  between  80  and  00%  of  parity,  but 
requires  that  It  be  set  at  such  a  level  as  "to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  production,  and  to  assure  a  level  of 
farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain  produc- 
tive capacity  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated 
future  needs." 

Oovernment  policy — at  least,  that  reflected 
by  actions  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU — seems  to  be  "to  meet  antici- 
pated future  needs"  tiirough  additional  im- 
ports suggested  by  policies  designed  to 
subvert  congresslcn&l  intent  and,  ultimately, 
destroy  the  domestic  dairy  Industry. 

A  few  days  ago,  Tom  Townsend,  director  of 
sfwclal  projects  for  Mld-Am.  appeared  as  a 
witness  at  the  Tariff  Commission's  public 
hearing  on  Its  policy  with  regard  to  such 
Imports.  What  be  said  was  of  such  Import 
that  I  want  to  share  his  views — which  I  think 
reflect  thoee  of  the  entire  industry — with 
you. 

Sincerely. 

'      Mm-AMzaicA  DAnncxir.  Iwc, 
Oast  Hanmait 
Senior  Corporate  Vice-President 


GRANT  TOWNSHIP  REPUBLICAN 
CLUB  CKT.KRRATES  25TH  ANNI- 
VERaARY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
13,  the  Grant  Township  Republican  Club 
celebrates  Its  25th  anniversary. 

An  auspicious  diimer — to  be  keynoted 
by  State  Representative  W.  J.  "Bill" 
Murphy,  my  friend  and  former  colleague 
in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  and  a 
Grant  Township  resident — will  com- 
memorate the  establishment,  and  recent 
merger,  of  two  active  and  Influential  po- 
litical organizations — the  Women's  and 
Men's  Republican  Clubs  of  Grant  Town- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  celdaration  will  also 
brln«  to  mind  the  leadership  and  dedi- 
cated service  of  many  of  Lake  County's 
most  distinguished  and  honored  citizens. 

I  recall  particularly  Noel  White,  who 
was  among  the  founders  of  the  Grant 
Township  Republican  Men's  Club  and  is 
expected  to  be  present  for  the  anniver- 
sary celebration.  In  addition  to  his  po- 
litical leadership,  Noel  White  has  served 
long  and  faithfully  In  the  American  Le- 
gion, both  as  commander  of  the  Pox  Lake 
Post  and  also  In  Important  positions  in 
the  district  and  State  departmental  ac- 
tivities. For  many  years,  Noel  White 
served  as  supervisor  of  Grant  Township 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Lake  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  including  terms  as 
chairman  of  the  Lake  Coimty  Board. 
More  recently.  Noel  White  served  as 
Postmaster  of  Pox  Lake,  from  which 
service  he  retired  a  few  years  ago.  Now, 
the  community  of  Grant  Township  is 
privileged  to  have  Noel  White  as  its 
"elder  statesman." 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  this  occasion  also  must 
certainly  recall  the  distinguished  service 
of  Bess  Valenta,  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Grant  Township  Repub- 
lican Women's  Club.  She  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  Frank  Valenta.  a  former 
Grant  Township  supervisor  and  one  of 
Its  most  prMnlnent  citizens. 

Let  me  state  that  the  Grant  Township 
Republican  Club's  acting  chairman  is 
Harry  Robin  of  Ingleslde.  a  most  useful 
leader  who  sei-ves  as  a  member  of  the 
Lake  County  Board  from  Grant  Town- 
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ship.  A  past  chairman  is  Adam  Skrzenta, 
a  longtime  friend  and  effective  grass- 
roots worker. 

Among  thoee  now  deceased  who  must 
be  remembered  for  their  individual  con- 
tributions, public  service  and  dedication 
are  Al  Smith.  Frank  Hartlgan.  Roy  Wese- 
lius,  and  Michael  Clemens. 

At  the  American  Legion  hall  celebra- 
tion dinner,  I  expect  to  greet  Kenneth 
G.  Buckhardt.  &n  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  this  important  Republican  group, 
and  Bloyce  Winger,  vice  president,  and 
Lew  Meyers,  secretary  of  the  men's  club. 

Also,  to  be  commended  on  this  occa- 
sion are  past  and  immediate  officers  of 
the  Grant  Township  Republican  Wom- 
en's Club — and  a  special  tribute  to  EDa 
Olson,  immediate  president,  and  Pat 
Kerr,  a  past  president  and  outgoing 
treasurer. 

Another  of  the  founders  with  whom  I 
expect  to  renew  a  friendship  is  Peter 
Afeld.  Peter  Afeld.  now  a  resident  of  Flor- 
ida, is  expected  to  return  to  Fox  Lake 
for  this  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  combined  Grant 
Township  Republican  Club  is  representa- 
tive of  the  very  best  in  grassroots  politi- 
cal organizations.  This  25th  anniversary 
Celebration  establishes  that  fact — and 
provides  an  appropriate  occasion  to  ex- 
tend congratulations — and  best  wishes 
for  many  more  successful  years  of  politi- 
cal activity — and  service. 


DU  PONT  CO.  OUTSTANDING 
SAFETY  RECORD 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  October  3, 1973, 1  had 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a  cele- 
bration at  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
b  Co.  plant  which  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  It  was  a  most  unusual 
celebration  for  it  established  a  new  world 
industrial  safety  record  of  more  than 
45,808.779  expostire  hours  over  a  9  >^ -year 
period  without  a  disabling  or  time-lost 
Injury.  Strangely  enough,  the  previous 
world  record  was  held  by  Du  Ponte  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn.  plant. 

When  one  realizes  the  tremendous  cost 
incurred  in  Industry  daily  by  absenteeism 
caused  by  injury,  this  made  the  occasion 
even  more  important.  Therefore,  it  Is 
with  a  great  amount  of  personal  pride 
that  I  call  to  the  attentloD  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  phenomenal  record,  and  at  the  same 
time.  I  wsmt  to  commend  each  and  every 
one  of  the  2,800  employees  of  the  plant 
who  through  their  carefulness  and  dili- 
gence have  made  this  record  possible. 
Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  Du  Pont 
management  for  paying  proper  tribute  to 
their  employees  in  the  gala  celebration 
which  occurred  yesterday. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  r^- 
resent  a  corporation  which  pltures  such 
empha.'dn  on  the  well-belnc  and  safety 
of  its  employees.  I  am  cixifldent  that 
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those  Involved  will  continue  to  mainttdn 
and  increase  this  outstanding  safety 
record. 


ADVANTAGES  OP  UNIONIZATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
newspaper,  the  Packer,  In  its  editorial 
column  "The  Packer  Viewpoint,"  has  hit 
the  rfalT  on  the  head  and  hammered  it 
home  when  it  speaks  to  the  advantages 
of  unionization.  Every  produce  packer 
will  appreciate  this  editorial.  And  per- 
haps some  of  my  colleagues  may  recog- 
nize themselves  among  those  identified 
as  politicians  in  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Welcomx  to  thx  WoKDEsrui.  WoKLo  or 
Umionizatioit 

Congratvilatlona,  growers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables!  If  there  were  any  doubts  before, 
it  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  you  are 
fast  becoming  full-fledged  members  of 
American  Industry.  Finally,  many  of  you 
have  that  one  Ingredient  you  need  In  order 
to  Join  the  club — unlonloktlon. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  some  of  you  may 
not  be  wholly  convinced  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  unions  can  do  for  you.  As  a  special 
service  The  Packer  Is  taking  this  space  to  list 
the  advantages  of  unionization: 

I.    UANAGEKIAL    ASSISTANCE 

In  the  past  you  were  one  of  the  last  of  the 
rugged  Individualists,  a  gambler  who  worked 
extremely  hard  and  still  only  made  a  good 
profit  every  four  or  five  years.  Perhaps  one 
of  your  problems,  was  that  you  had  to  make 
decisions  all  by  yourself.  You  had  no  one 
to  tell  you  what  to  do,  or  how  to  run  your 
business.  Now.  however,  if  you  have  a  Team- 
sters or  United  Farm  Workers  contract  you 
need  not  wonder  what  to  do;  they  wUl  tell 
you.  This  takes  a  lot  of  responsibility  off  your 
shoulders. 

2.    DECREASED    PaODtrCTTVTTT 

In  the  past  30  years  you  have  Increased 
output  per  man  hour  by  over  300  per  cent, 
la  manufacturing  Industries  output  per  man 
hour  Is  only  1.7  times  as  great  as  20  years 
ago.  Thus  output  per  man  hour  on  farms 
Is  Increasing  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  In  Indus- 
try— an   unmatched    record   for   efBclency. 

Don't  you  think  It's  about  time  you  slowed 
down  and  got  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life?  You  didn't  get  paid  properly  for 
the  increase  in  productivity  anyway,  so  why 
go  to  all  the  trouble? 

Unions  can  help  you  decrease  this  produc- 
tivity. If  you  doubt  whether  they  can  per- 
form this  service.  Just  talk  to  top  manage- 
ment officials  of  almost  any  other  American 
industry,  and  they  can  assure  you  that  the 
nation's  unions  are  striving  for  more  money, 
fewer  hours,  more  fringe  benefits  and  leas 
work. 

a.  Ajr  "OLD  IVKST"  ATMOePHCBZ 

Too  often  we  loM  sight  of  our  traditions. 
In  partlciilar  we  are  talking  about  the  tradi- 
tion ot  the  wild  and  wooly  West,  where  no 
law  and  order  existed. 

This  Is  the  farm  labor  situation  In  Cali- 
fornia right  now.  There  Is  nothing  like  fist 
flghU.  beatings,  shootings  and  arson  to  give 
everyone  a  feeling  of  nostalgia — a  throwback 
to  the  time  when  gunflght«rs  dared  each 
other  to  cross  the  lln«.  Only  now  the  plekst 
Unas  replace  the  outlaws.  Unions  hurl  threats 
and  rocks  back  and  forth  and  each  side  puts 
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various  amounts  of  pressure  on  the  growers 
and  workers  to  see  things  their  way. 

We  think  the  nation's  pollttclans  should  be 
commended  for  their  contribution  to  this 
situation.  Discounting  foolish  calls  for  ac- 
tion to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  Coaehel- 
la,  Arvln,  Salinas,  Delano  and  other  places, 
the  politicians,  with  their  Infinite  wisdom 
and  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  have  seen 
fit  to  preserve  this  tradition  of  violence  and 
lawlessness  by  doing  nothing. 

4.     IKPBOVK     TOITK     TOfSOLIltO     ACT 

In  the  past  you  have  had  to  worry  about 
rail  strikes,  dock  strikes,  packing  house 
strikes  and  driver  strikes.  In  your  "Jviggllng" 
techniques  you  had  handled  these  strikes  so 
weU  that  there  was  a  remote  poaslbUlty  there 
would  be  some  time  during  the  year  when 
no  union  affecting  your  business  was  on 
strike.  So,  to  keep  you  on  your  toes,  from 
now  on  there  will  be  field  worker  strikes. 

Although  some  of  you  have  already  ex- 
perienced these,  the  existence  of  two  unions 
for  field  workers  has  added  a  new  dimension, 
sort  of  a  "Chaos  In  Stereo."  For  example,  if 
you  settle  a  contract  with  the  Teamsters,  the 
UFW  will  be  more  than  happy  to  picket  you 
anyway.  Just  to  keep  you  frona  growing  com- 
placent. 

In  addition.  If  you  don't  sign  with  either 
union,  they  both  will  be  willing  to  picket 
your  biislness,  or  even  destroy  It,  according 
to  some  reports. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  the  space  to 
mention  all  the  benefits  to  be  dervled  from 
unionization,  but  Just  from  these  highlights 
you  should  be  convinced  that  this  Is  the  di- 
rection to  go  in  the  future. 
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CONFRONTATION  AT  THE  CASH 
REGISTER 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  VAIL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  lost  a  dear  and  respected 
friend  recently  with  the  death  of  Tom 
Vail.  Tom.  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  was  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  dedicated  public  servant. 
With  a  Arm  grasp  on  the  complexities  of 
tax  policy  his  professional  competence 
was  imparalleled.  More  than  once  Tom's 
remarkable  understanding  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  Tax  Code  eased  our  burden 
as  members  of  the  taxwritlng  commit- 
tee In  the  House. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Tom  Vail  to  the  highest  Ideals 
of  public  service  Is  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  No 
committee  in  Congress  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish Its  legislative  function  without 
extensive  staff  work.  And  it  was  through 
the  tireless  efforts  of  Tom  VaU  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  came  to  as- 
semble what  Is  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  capable  staffs  In  the  Con- 
gress 

Tom  Vail  will  be  missed;  but  his  work, 
his  contribution,  is  firmly  molded  Into 
the  law  of  the  land.  His  diligence  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
(H>Portunlty  to  express  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  Nancy  Vail  and  her  fine  chil- 
dren. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture has  been  one  of  our  most  efficient 
industries  and  the  American  consumer 
has  benefited  in  the  form  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  at  reasonable  to  bargain 
prices.  Unless  production,  management, 
and  marketing  efficiency  is  increased,  in- 
flation will  ccHitinue  to  plague  agricul- 
ture to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 
One  solution  to  this  problem  may  lie  in 
a  vigorous  research  and  educational  pro- 
gram. But  the  only  real  solution  is  to 
control  inflation.  Excessive  Government 
spending  should  be  our  first  target. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Huffman,  sent  me  an  article  from  the 
April  1973  edition  of  California  Agricul- 
ture regarding  this  problem.  Mr.  Huff- 
man is  county  director  and  farm  advisor 
to  the  University  of  California  Agricul- 
tural Department.  Monterey  County  Ex- 
tension. I  am  pleased  to  share  this  arti- 
cle with  my  colleagues.  I  insert  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CONTBOKTATION     AT    THX    CASH    RXGISTEB 

The  gut  Issue  of  agriculture  Is  always  the 
price  of  food.  There  were  riots  over  food 
prices  in  ancient  Rome,  and  Cleopatra's  sub- 
jects complained  bitterly  about  the  cost  of 
bread.  In  this  modem  day  the  same  Issue 
is  with  us  and  It  Is  critically,  and  emotion- 
ally, reviewed  dally  in  countless  confronta- 
tions at  cash  registers  In  food  markets 
throughout  the  country. 

When  bargain  prices  prevail,  there  Is  a 
cordial  atmosphere  at  the  check-out  counter, 
although  gloom  may  prevail  back  at  the 
farm  or  packing  house.  On  the  other  hand 
m  these  days  of  skyrocketing  food  prices, 
growers  are  smiling  but  there  Is  angry  clamor 
at  the  cash  register.  The  noise  Is  so  loud 
that  It  Is  being  heard  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hm.  Our  pollUcal 
leaders  are  responding  in  the  form  of  token 
price  controls  and  by  setting  the  wheels  In 
motion  to  reduce  public  spending  on  price 
supports  and  production  limitations.  The  aim 
Is  to  roll  back  prices  by  increasing  the 
supply. 

These  measures  will  surely  have  some  of 
the  desired  effect;  however,  such  manipula- 
tions look  only  at  Immediate  relationships 
and  do  not  recognize  all  of  the  underlying 
causes.  A  critical  need  Is  to  Increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion system.  The  way  to  do  this  Is  by  re- 
research.  We  need  to  develop  better  plants 
and  animals,  better  methods  of  managing 
them,  and  better  ways  of  processing  and  dis- 
tributing the  products  derived  from  them.  If 
we  ctm  produce  cheaper  we  can  ^at  cheaper, 
and  hopefully  both  the  producer  and  oon- 
sunier  can  benefit. 

Our  agrlctiltural  scientists  have  demon- 
strated time  and  again  their  ablUty  to  dis- 
cover efficient  ways  of  doing  things  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  their  ablUty  has  become 
leas  than  It  has  been  In  the  past  nor  that 
the  opportunity  to  make  useful  discoveries 
has  diminished.  Indeed  many  scientists  be- 
lieve that  we  have  but  mined  the  surface  of 
scientific  agrlctilture  and  that  the  mother 
lode  of  discovery  still  lies  underneath  and  Is 
available  only  for  the  digging. 

For  example,  about  one  out  of  every  four 
of  the  consumers'  food  dollars  Is  wasted  In 
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the  form  of  losses  to  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases, losses  to  Insects,  weeds  and  other  pests, 
and  losses  by  spoilage  In  shipping  and  han- 
dling. This  Is  a  staggering  waste  ol  the 
bounty  of  our  land  and  of  the  producers' 
resources  and  the  consumers'  money.  I  am 
In  no  way  convinced  that  waste  on  such  a 
scale  Is  part  of  the  Inevitable  scheme  of 
things.  I  am  confident  that  further  research 
can  eliminate  most  of  these  losses. 

There  is  a  great  potential  for  enhanced 
efficiency  through  the  genetic  Improvement 
of  our  crops  and  livestock  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  crofw  and  the  adaptation  of 
old  ones  to  new  sltviatlons.  The  potential  for 
Unproved  husbandry  Is  great  and  the  prospect 
for  reducing  the  costs  of  processing  and  dis- 
tributing food  Is  ever  greater.  When  the 
cost  of  a  tomato  Increases  tenfold  from  the 
farmer's  field  to  the  consumer's  table,  com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  put  our 
minds  to  finding  a  better  way. 

These  are  serious  problems  and  It  Is  clear 
that  public  outrage  will  not  solve  them  and 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  an  expanded  research 
effort  could  help  a  great  deal.  The  strange 
thing  Is  that  at  this  particular  time  the 
budget  now  before  Congress  prospoaes  a  ma- 
jor cut  In  funds  for  agricultural  research. 
I  cannot  think  of  an  act  that,  over  the  long 
term,  could  be  better  calculated  to  increase 
the  reai  cost  of  food  both  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 


HOW  IS  THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 
DOING? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    tNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude my  Washington  Report  of  October 
3,  1973,  enUUed,  "How  is  the  Volunteer 
Army  Doing?" 

The  rejwrt  follows: 

How    Is    TRX    VOLTTItTKKB    AaMT    DOINO? 

(By  Congressman  Lxx  Hamilton) 

Last  year  the  nation  made  an  historic  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  33-year-old  draft  and 
rely  on  civilian  volunteers  for  military  forces 
of  nearly  3  million  men.  The  draft  was  un- 
popular and  unfair,  and  the  Increasingly 
complex  demands  of  modem  warfare  (there 
were  four  specialists  for  Infantrymen  in  1944 : 
there  are  twenty  six  today)  required  long- 
term,  professional  forces. 

The  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  all -volunteer  system  point  to  an  in- 
escapable conclusion — not  enough  men  are 
volunteering  to  meet  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
manpower  goals.  August  enlistments  fell  i9 
percent  below  the  Army's  goal  of  17,000  re- 
cruits and  for  all  four  services  combined,  vol- 
untary enlistments  were  11  percent  under  the 
level  the  Department  of  Defense  had  set  Its 
sights  on. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  able  to  enlist 
numbers  to  meet  their  manpower  goals,  but 
the  Marines  and  Army  attracted  Just  over  80 
percent  of  the  men  they  sought  duriiog 
August. 

To  ease  its  manpower  shortage,  the  Defense 
Department  has  lowered  recruiting  standards 
and  Increased  Inducements.  Previously,  Army 
policy  sUted  that  at  least  70  percent  of  all 
enlistees  had  to  be  high  school  graduates.  But 
now  non-graduates  who  show  an  aptitude 
for  training  are  also  being  enlisted.  The  per- 
centage of  Mental  Category  IV  recruits 
(which  Is  the  lowest  rating  accepted  by  the 
services)  Is  running  Just  below  the  IS  percent 
Category  IV  maximum  the  Army  accepts. 

The  armed  services  are  offering  an  aaaort- 
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ment  of  benefits  to  attract  more  young  men 
Into  their  ranks.  Before  Vietnam  a  private  re- 
ceived (76  a  month:  today  he  receives  $307 
over  and  above  room  and  board  and  other 
benefits.  Recruitment  bonuses  of  (i.600  for 
enlisting  la  combat  arms  (raised  in  May  to 
$3,500  for  high  school  graduates),  re-enllst- 
ment  bonuses  of  $2,500  (and  as  high  as  $10.- 
000  for  men  skUled  In  critical  areas  such  as 
radar  and  computers),  improved  barracks 
with  private  bedrooms,  gripe  sessions,  five- 
day  weeks,  and  an  end  to  such  traditional 
headaches  as  KP,  revelUe,  and  boring  drUls 
and  lectures,  have  aU  helped  to  make  military 
life  more  attractive. 

The  volunteer  Army  has  prompted  criti- 
cism that  the  percentage  of  blacks  Is  too 
high.  An  average  25  percent  of  Army  enlist- 
ments from  March  through  June  of  this  year 
were  black,  with  a  record  34  percent  In  July, 
bringing  the  percentage  of  black  enlisted 
men  to  18.6  percent,  compared  with  the  na- 
tionwide proportion  of  13.5  percent  for  black 
males  under  35.  Army  c^clals  expect  the 
percentage  of  black  enlisted  men  to  level  out 
at  20  percent,  and  they  are  more  concerned 
with  the  low  3.9  percent  of  Army  officers  who 
are  black  than  an  overproportlon  of  black 
enlisted  men. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Administration, 
while  acknowledging  the  problem,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  volunteer  system,  and  feel  that 
It  must  work.  Others  are  not  so  sure,  and  they 
point  to  the  lower  recruiting  standards,  the 
disproportionate  percentage  of  minority 
groups,  the  Inefficiencies  of  a  mercenary 
army,  and  the  high  cost.  Etefense  manpower 
costs,  which  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates at  an  additional  $3  billion  for  the 
change  to  the  all-volunteer  Army,  have  risen 
sharply  In  the  last  5  years  from  42  percent  to 
5€  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget. 

The  outlook  for  the  all-volunteer  Army  Is 
uncertain.  The  catastrophe  that  some  pre- 
dicted with  the  end  of  the  draft  clearly  did 
not  take  place,  but  obviously  no  rush  has 
taken  place  to  fill  the  ranks,  and  the  volun- 
teer Army  Is  far  from  being  firmly  estab- 
lished. Continued  shortfalls  in  meeting  the 
recruiting  gocOs  wlU  add  to  the  pressure  fcH- 
a  new  draft. 

Three  basic  choices  are  presented:  (1)  The 
military  could  reduce  force  levels,  which 
might  endanger  our  defense  capabUltlee:  (2) 
some  form  of  the  draft  could  be  re-estab- 
lished, which  would  be  extremely  unpopular: 
or  (3)  efforts  can  continue  to  make  the  vol- 
unteer system  more  attractive. 

The  all -volunteer  approach  has  had  a 
relatively  short  period  to  prove  Itself  since 
last  December,  and  I  think  It  must  be  given 
a  longer  trial  rxin. 


SANDMAN  BACKS  GOLDA  MEIR 
POSITION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    KXW    JXXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  U.S.  Government  to  apply  whatever 
pressure  may  be  necessary  to  convince 
Austrian  authorities  to  reverse  their 
decision  to  close  down  the  transfer  facil- 
ities operating  In  Austria  for  Jewish  Im- 
migrants from  Russia. 

I  Implort  Austrian  oCQcials  to  tdlow 
maintenance  of  the  processing  center 
for  Jewish  Immigrants  to  Israel.  Oolda 
Meir's  position  aa  this  matter  is  Just  and 
entirely  reasonable. 

To  close  down  badly  needed  facilities 
is  submissive  to  blackmail  and  will  only 
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encourage  terrorists  to  continue  their 
lawless  w-ays. 

Freedom  to  Immigrants  is  no  less  pre- 
cious than  to  Americans.  It  cannot  and 
should  not  be  subjected  to  barter  or  trade 
even  at  the  cost  of  one  life. 

After  what  the  Austrians  lost  in 
World  War  n,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
they  give  this  frightful  capitulation  to 
brute  force  a  second  thought  and  re- 
verse this  revolting  decision. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
CONCERNING  INFORMATION  PRO- 
CEEDINGS AND  GRAND  JURY  IN- 
DICTMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CALiroxNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Si?eaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  would 
abolish  the  requirement  of  the  fifth 
amendment  that  all  Federal  prosecutions 
for  serious  crimes  may  be  begim  only 
upon  indictment  by  a  grand  jury. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
as  follows : 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  against 
the  United  States,  unless  upon  an  informa- 
tion or  by  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  as 
CTongress  may  prescribe. 

In  my  view  the  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  Institution  of  grand  jury 
indictment,  when  analyzed  in  the  con- 
text of  historic  objectives  vls-a-vls  the 
modem  experience,  has  to  a  large  extent 
outlived  its  usefulness.  While  not  advo- 
cating its  total  abolition.  I  do  feel  that  a 
more  effective  Federal  justice  system 
may  be  had  by  permitting  the  general  nm 
of  Federal  criminal  proceedings  to  begin 
by  means  of  an  information,  rather  than 
the  mandatory  requirement  of  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury.  As  the  fifth  amend- 
ment currently  provides  that  "No  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,"  it  would  seem  evident  that  a  con- 
stltutlccial  amendment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  the  desired  result  of  al- 
lowing major  Federal  crimes  to  be  prose- 
cuted upon  the  filing  of  an  Information 
by  a  Federal  district  attorney. 

Historic  justification  for  the  grand 
jury  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  sort  of  neutral  body 
between  the  citizen  and  the  Govern- 
ment— a  body  which  would  make  the  de- 
termination whether  criminal  charges 
should  be  broiight  against  a  given  indi- 
vidual, thus  preventing  groundless  prose- 
cution and  harassment.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed,  however,  when  grand 
jurors  were  summoned  to  bear  witness 
from  their  own  knowledge  as  to  the  al- 
leged commission  of  a  crime  in  their  com- 
munity. Current  justification  for  the 
grand  jury  can  only  be  predicated  upon 
that  body's  ability  to  intelligently  sift 
and  weigh  evidence  presented  by  the 
prosecutor  in  a  nonadversarial  hearing, 
and  then  make  an  independent  determl- 
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nation  of  the  sufficiency  of  that  evidence 
to  warrant  the  charging  of  an  individual 
with  a  criminal  offense. 

In  fact,  thoufi^h,  the  grand  Jury — while 
supposedly  a  branch  of  the  judiciary— 
is  almost  totally  dominated  by  the  pros- 
ecutor. Rather  than  functioning  inde- 
pendent of  prosecutorial  Influence,  It 
relies  upon  the  prosecutor  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  writer  was  led  to  conclude: 

Today,  the  Grand  Jury  Is  the  total  capUve 
of  the  prosecutor  who,  II  he  Is  candid,  will 
concede  that  he  can  Indict  anybody,  at  any 
time,  for  almost  anything,  before  any  Grand 
Jury. 

This  was  not  meant  as  any  criticism. 
but  merely  as  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
In  modem  society  grand  jurors  do  not 
ordinarily  possess  either  the  skills  or  the 
training  to  conduct  the  complex  inves- 
tigations that  a  truly  Independent  eval- 
uation would  require.  The  constitution- 
ally mandated  grand  jury  proceeding, 
therefore,  results  In  an  expensive,  time- 
consuming  ritual  which  does  little  to 
further  the  cause  of  justice. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  grand 
jury  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  may 
well  be,  for  Instance,  the  most  apprwrl- 
ate  method  for  investigating  charges  of 
corruption  and  public  scandal.  Nonethe- 
less. It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  can  best  be  served  by  per- 
mitting Federal  prosecutors  to  proceed 
In  most  cases  simply  upon  the  filing  of 
an  information. 

I  am  submitting  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
appropriate  constitutional  amendment 
to  achieve  the  goeis  of  abolishing  unnec- 
essary grand  jury  indictments  for  rou- 
tine Federal  crimes,  preserving  the  grand 
jury  as  an  investlgaUve  institution,  and 
providing  for  Indictment  in  those  special 
cases  appropriate  for  citizen  review  of 
the  evidence  In  advance  of  trial. 


WASHINGTON     NEWS     NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CATiroaKiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  monthly 
I  circulate  to  various  constituent  groups 
in  my  congressional  district  certain  news 
notes.  Below  Is  the  October  issue. 

CONCBXSSKAN     CKAIC     HOSKXa'S     WASHINOTOir 

Nrws  Norns 
ocTOBxm   i>Ta 

Consumer  note. — In  this  day,  when  nearly 
everyone  complains  of  appliances,  autoa 
and  gadgets  that  stop  working  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  to  use.  there  is  oon- 
slderable  pressure  on  the  warranty  system. 
Congress  Is  considering  legislation  to  beef  up 
consumer  warranties.  Oongreasman  Craig 
Hosmer  said  a  Senate  passed  bill  permits 
the  maker  of  a  product  costing  more  than  $S 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  issue  a  war- 
ranty. If  he  does,  any  defective  prodtict 
must  be  repaired  or  replaced  within  a  reason- 
able time  without  charge.  The  bill  Include* 
used -car  dealers,  and  wotUd  require  a  non- 
warranteed  car  to  bear  a  sign  saying:  "All 
repairs  are  the  responslblltty  ot  the  buyer." 

Plood  Insurance — Attn:  Orange  County. 
The  new  flood  Insurance  bni.  which  would 
doable  coverage  of  private  homes  and  busl- 
atmm  without  increasing  present  subsl- 
<Maed  ratea.  Is  moving  through  Congress.  The 
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House  has  passed  the  measure  and  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  held  bearings.  Congressman  Craig 
Hosmer  believes  the  legislation  will  become 
law  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Present  cover- 
age U  limited  to  tl7,500  for  a  botise  and 
(5.000  for  Its  contents. 

Social  security  boost  and  veterans  pen- 
sions.— Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  has  oo- 
sponaored  a  bill  to  permit  veterans  to 
receive  a  pending  rioclal  8ec\irlty  in- 
crease without  taking  a  cut  In  their  pen- 
sions. A  5.9%  Increase  In  Social  Secxirlty  ben- 
efits Is  scheduled  to  take  effect  next  June,  or 
sooner,  If  pending  legislation  Is  approved. 
But.  under  present  law,  this  Increase  would 
be  considered  as  Income  In  determining  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  pensions.  "It  seenu  U- 
loglcal."  Hosmer  said,  "and  unfair  as  weU,  to 
give  to  a  veteran  with  one  band  and  take 
away  with  another."  He  pointed  out  that 
many  veterans  rely  on  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  their  pensions  as  sole  sources  of  in- 
come. Under  the  bill  Hosmer  Is  oo-aponsorlng. 
the  Increased  Social  Security  benefits  would 
NOT  be  counted  as  Income  to  be  deducted 
from  a  veterans  pension. 

Politics. — "Politics  Is  almost  as  exciting  as 
war,  and  quite  as  dangerous.  In  war  you  can 
only  be  killed  once,  but  in  politics  many 
times." — Winston  ChurchUl. 

Greent>ack3  for  Seal  Beach  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge.— It  looks  like  the  proposed  wildlife  ref- 
uge at  Seal  Beach  wUl  get  the  money  needed 
to  begin  operation.  Congressman  Craig  Hos- 
mer rei>orts. 

A  Senate-House  conference  has  approved 
an  extra  (1,100,000  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriations  Bill  for  Wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  while  final  Congressional  action 
Is  needed,  Hosmer  believes  the  Item  Is  not 
controversial.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  has  drawn  up  plans  for  the  Seal 
Beach  project  which  wUl  be  located  In  tidal 
marshes  at  the  Seal  Beach  Naval  Ammiuil- 
tlon  Depot. 

Hosmer  said:  "I  am  delighted  that  the  Seal 
Beach  project  comes  closer  to  reality.  It  wUl 
be  an  Important  adjunct  to  California's  wild- 
life conservation  efforts." 

Paternity  leave. — Would  you  believe  that 
the  US.  Department  of  Labor  In  Washington 
has  granted  Its  union  employees  paternity 
leave  for  males  when  their  child  Is  bom? 
No  free  cigars? 

Orange  County  in  Washington. — Be  sure  to 
tune  your  TV  set  to  Channel  50  at  7:30  p.m., 
Monday,  October  1,  for  the  second  of  the 
monthly  "Orange  County  In  Washington" 
shows  featuring  Orange  County  Congress- 
men. Panelists  scheduled  to  take  part  are 
Representatives  Craig  Hosmer.  Clair  W.  Bur- 
gener.  Del  Clawson.  Richard  T.  Hanna,  An- 
drew J.  Hlnshaw  and  Charles  E.  Wiggins.  Dls- 
ciisslon  '.B  free  to  touch  on  any  of  the  Issues 
in  the  news  nationally  or  of  special  concern 
to  Orange  County.  Channel  50  will  repeat 
the  telecast,  which  Is  In  full  color,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  4  at  6:00  pxa.  and  Sunday, 
October  7  at  6:00  pjn.  Last  month's  show 
touched  on  rising  prices  and  their  cavises  In- 
cluding government  deficit  spending,  flood 
control  iknd  a  number  of  other  "page  one" 
topics.  The  show  la  sponsored  by  the  Bums 
Family  Foundation. 

Conservative. — A  liberal  who  has  been 
mugged. 


ARAB  TE31RORISM  IN  AUSTRIA 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    K«W   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  moat  dis- 
tressed by  the  news  that  the  Austrian 
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Government  has  decided  to  close  down 
the  processing  center  at  Schoenau  In  re- 
sponse to  Arab  terrorists'  demands.  Last 
year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  this 
center  and  was  able  to  witness  first-hand 
the  vital  role  it  plays.  Shutting  down  the 
Schoenau  facility  will  impose  additional 
hardships  on  the  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  chosen  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Journey  to  a  country  where 
the  right  to  exercise  fimdamental  free- 
doms will  be  accorded  them. 

Austrian  ofllcials  have  clearly  capitu- 
lated to  terrorist  demands.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  many  Arab  groups  regard  the 
kidnaping  that  prompted  this  action  as 
a  victory  for  terrorism,  and  a  Beirut 
newspaper  declared  that  It  represented — 

■The  first  .  .  .  act  of  piracy  (to  achieve) 
a  precise  and  concrete  result."  In  short,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  victory  for  terrorism  and  wUl 
only  serve  to  encourage  other  acts  of  violence. 
If  one  set  of  demands  Is  acceded  to,  further 
acts  of  terrorism  accompanied  by  yet  further 
demands  will  surely  follow.  As  the  Prime 
Miolster  of  Israel  Golds  Melr  stated  this  week 
In  her  appearance  before  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  "To  give 
In  when  one  life  is  endangered  only  endan- 
gers more.  The  answer  is  that  terrorism  must 
be  wiped  out.  There  can  be  no  deals  with 
terrorists." 

At  this  point  In  the  R«cord,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 3  which  clearly  points  out  why  Mr. 
Kreisky's  decision  was  so  ill-advised: 

ATTBTKIA  CaVKS  in  to  BiJiCKMAIL 

Somehow — how  could  it  happen  without 
Soviet  knowledge? — two  Palestinians  carry- 
ing machine  guns  and  grenades  last  Friday 
boarded  a  train  carrying  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
grants to  Austria.  Once  Inside  Austria,  the 
pair  grabbed  three  of  the  Jews  and  an  Austri- 
an customs  oCOclal  and  demanded  to  leave 
the  country  with  their  captives.  Astonishing- 
ly, the  Austrian  government  apparently  vol- 
unteered, in  retiim  for  the  hostages'  release, 
to  shut  down  the  processing  facility  near  Vi- 
enna through  which  some  70,000  Soviet  Jews 
have  passed  to  Israel  in  the  past  three  years. 
This  was  an  offer  going  far  beyond  the  Pales- 
tinians' own  aim,  which  apparently  was  only 
to  dramatize  their  opi>osltlon  to  emigration 
to  Israel. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  so  much  the  emi- 
gration Itself,  since  alternate  routes  and 
procedures  can  probably  be  found,  but  the 
concept  of  a  state's  sovereign  responsibility 
for  people  staying  lawfully  and  peacefully  on 
Its  soil.  Instead  of  protecting  such  people. 
Austria  has  yielded  its  authority  to  two  way- 
ward criminals.  Israel's  Prime  Minister  tried 
yesterday,  without  apparent  success,  to  per- 
suade ChanceUor  Kretsky  to  revoke  his  de- 
cision. It  Is  not  merely  a  propaganda  victory 
for  the  Palestinians  and  an  encouragement 
to  further  acts  of  terrorism,  it  Is  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  very  purpose  of  government. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the 
emigration  flow,  one  can  only  be  appalled  at 
the  example  of  Austria's  groveling.  Mr.  Krel- 
sky  says  he  does  not  wish  neutral  Austria 
to  become  "a  secondary  theater  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict,"  as  though  any  unfolding  on 
that  scale  could  actually  happen.  He  seems 
imconcemed  that  overnight  his  country 
should  suffer  the  loss  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful element  of  its  international  position,  its 
status  as  a  humanitarian  refuge.  Reacting  to 
home  and  foreign  criticism,  the  Chancellor 
says  stiffly  that  "the  worst  thing  m  this  mat- 
ter would  be  to  put  pressure  on  us."  But  to 
take  offense  at  pressure  applied  for  a  cause 
of  oonsclenoe,  while  bowing  to  the  pressure  of 
terrorism,  is  a  bald  Inconsistency.  He  says 
that  persons  with  Individual  visas  will  still 
be  allowed  free  transit  through  Austria:  the 
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Russians  release  Jews  only  in  groups  and  do 
not  give  them  Individual  visas.  He  claims  to 
have  acted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  emigrants 
at  the  430-acre  Schonau  Castle  faclUty,  but 
emigrants  have  been  processed  safely  there 
and  their  safety  will  obviously  be  mc«e  dif- 
ficult to  guarantee  If  they  are  forced  Into 
public  faculties  In  Vienna  Itself. 

We  trust  Austria  wUl  flnd  the  dignity  to 
set  Mr.  Kreisky's  decision  aside. 


IS  THE  NEA  INTE31ESTED  IN  EDUCA- 
TION OR  JUST  RAW  POLITICAL 
POWER? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  icicHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  received  In  my  office  a  press  release 
from  the  National  Education  Association 
announcing  that  Dr.  Helen  D.  Wise  had 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  NEA.  It 
Is  interesting  to  me  to  note  the  militant 
tone  of  the  release  and  the  absence  of 
any  concern  for  our  children  and  their 
education.  Aside  from  the  purely  bio- 
graphical material,  the  news  item  reeks 
with  seeking  of  political  power,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  we  are  graduating  thou- 
sands of  semi -Illiterates  from  our  high 
schools  across  the  Nation  who  cannot 
read,  spell,  or  do  simple  mathematical 
calculations  well  enough  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  our  society.  The  partial  text 
of  the  press  release  follows : 

Pknnsti,vania  Txachxb  Becomks  Hxao  or 
National  EDtrcATioN  Association 

Washinoton,  D.C,  July  6. — Dr.  Helen  D. 
Wise  off  SUte  College,  Pa.,  a  Junior  high 
school  social  studies  teacher,  has  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  1.8  mlUlon-member 
National  Education  Association,  the  nation's 
largest  professional  group. 

Dr.  Wise  took  ofllce  immediately  follow- 
ing the  NEA's  annual  convention,  which  met 
here  in  PorUand,  Ore.,  June  3»-July  8. 

Her  election  as  vice  president  (president- 
elect) In  1972  broke  a  tradition  reaching 
back  more  than  a  half  century.  Since  1017. 
It  had  been  NEA  custom  for  men  and  women 
to  serve  alternately  as  presidents.  She  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Catharine  Barrett,  a  Syracuse. 
N.T.,   classroom   teacher,   to   the   presidency. 

Dr.  Wise  favors  a  single  Independent  teach- 
er activist  organization  free  to  cooperate  with 
other  bodies  and  other  employee  organiza- 
tions In  areas  of  common  interest  and  con- 
cern. 

"I  believe  teacher  organizations  are  strong 
enough  and  effective  enough  that  they  can 
be  free  to  endorse  positions,  lobby  govern- 
ments, and  win  their  own  unique  battle  in- 
dependent of  affiliation  with  xinlons  or  any 
other  organizations,"  she  says.  "We  must 
have  the  freedom  to  work  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  education." 

Dr.  Wise  advocates  deeper  teacher  Involve- 
ment In  three  areas:  political  action,  legisla- 
tion, and  collective  bargaining.  She  devel- 
oped her  reputation  as  a  leader  by  organizing 
statewide  teacher  campaigns  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1968  she  led  a  demonstration  of 
ao.OOO  teachers  to  the  steps  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol In  Harrlsburg  to  win  salary  appropria- 
tions. In  the  following  year,  as  president  of 
the  95,000-msmber  Pennsylvania  State  Edu- 
cation Association,  she  organized  a  massive 
statewide  campaign  to  achieve  a  public  em- 
ployee bargaining  law.  Her  leadership  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Political  Action  Committee  for  Education 
(PACE),  of  whl<^  she  is  a  charter  founder. 

The  44-year-old  educator  has  long  been 
active  In  grass-roots  campaigns  to  elect 
friends  of  education  to  political  ofllce.  Enur- 
ing the  107a  campaign,  as  NEA  members  ex- 
erted unprecedented  Influence  In  senatorial 
and  congressional  races,  she  declared  "there 
never  again  wUl  be  a  national  election  where 
teachers  can't  be  a  contrcrfling  force." 

Among  her  priorities  as  president  will  be 
urging  passage  of  a  federal  collective  bar- 
gaining law  for  public  employees,  which  she 
sees  as  a  right  essential  to  first  class  citizen- 
ship for  all  teachers.  She  also  recommends  an 
increase  In  the  federal  share  of  the  total 
public  school  dollar. 

Dr.  Wise  believes  teachers  are  the  only 
group  that  can  reverse  the  present  trend  In 
society  to  deny  equal  education  opp>ortunlty 
to  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged.  "I 
think  It's  absolutely  Imperative  that  the  NEA 
become  the  vehicle  to  wake  up  America,"  she 
says  concerning  the  educational,  social,  po- 
litical, and  moral  problems  facing  the  na- 
tion and  the  world. 

In  1971-72  she  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Education  Associa- 
tions, an  organization  representing  oflloers 
and  executors  In  NEA's  state  affiliates. 

The  Pennsylvania  educator  In  1971  and 
1972  helped  plan  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
NEA  Constitutional  Convention,  the  first  In 
the  association's  history.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  NEA  Women's  Caucus  and  the 
NEA  Political  Action  Committee's  Steering 
Committee. 

Dr.  Wise  began  her  teaching  career  23  years 
ago  in  Unlonvllle-Chadds  Pord  District, 
Chester  County.  Pa.  She  taught  In  State 
College  for  14  years  (until  elected  NEA  vice 
president  In  1972) ,  taking  a  leading  role  with 
teams  that  developed  and  Implemented  Eng- 
lish and  social  studies  programs  (or  slow 
learners  In  1965  she  was  also  an  Instructor  in 
secondary  education  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  first  negotiated 
agreements  between  a  local  teachers  associ- 
ation and  a  school  board  was  achieved  while 
she  was  salary  chairman  for  the  State  CoUege 
Area  Education  Association. 


MENOMINEE  RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  FROE3ILICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Interior  Committee  unani- 
mously approved  an  amended  version  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  7421,  the  Menomlne^Resto- 
ratlon  Act.  \ 

Through  the  leadership  of  Lloto 
MxKDs,  of  Washington,  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  the 
Interior  Committee  agreed  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  "clean"  bill.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  committee  and  to  Mr.  Meeds 
for  their  extraordinary  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting me  to  serve  as  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  new  bill. 

Today,  then.  I  have  the  privflege  of 
Introducing  this  new  bill  and  two  com- 
panion bills  with  Congressman  Mbxds, 
Congressman  David  Obkt.  and  50  other 
cosponsors.  Tliesc  cosi>onsors  include 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  and  every  cosponsor 
of  my  original  bill,  HJl.  7421  and  HJl. 
9078. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Menominee  restoration 
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has  made  remarkable  progress  In  this 
Congress.  Certainly,  much  of  the  credit 
for  this  belongs  to  Ada  Deer,  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  as  the 
champion  of  Menominee  restoration. 

I  also  want  to  say  "thank  you"  for  the 
magnificent  cooperation,  as^tanc*,  and 
support  I  have  received  from  the  Mem- 
bers whose  names  are  attached  to  these 
bills.  They  have  made  this  progress  pos- 
sible through  an  uncommonly  fine  bi- 
partisan effort  to  secure  justice. 

We  can  restore  the  Menominee  Tribe 
to  federally  recognized  status  within  the 
next  few  months  if  we  keep  our  minds  on 
ultimate  objectives  and  if  we  treat  all  af- 
fected Interests  fairly  and  responsibly. 

That  has  been  my  goal  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  text  follows : 

HJl.  10717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Menominee  Restora- 
tion Act. 

Sbc.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "tribe"  means  the  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(3)  The  term  "Menominee  Rest<Mtttlon 
Committee"  means  that  committee  of  nine 
Menominee  Indians  who  shall  be  elected  at 
a  general  council  meeting  called  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  350:  35 
VS.C.  891-002),  as  amended,  or  any  other 
law.  Federal  recognition  Is  hereby  extended 
to  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1034  (48  Stat  984:  35  U.S  C.  461  et  seq.),  as 
amended,  are  made  applicable  to  It. 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  17,  1954  (68  SUt. 
350:  35  U.S.C.  891-903).  as  amended.  U 
hereby  repealed  and  there  are  hereby  rein- 
stated all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe 
or  Its  members  under  Federal  treaty,  stat- 
ute, or  otherwise  which  may  have  been 
diminished  or  lost  piirsuant  to  such  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
diminish  any  rights  or  prtvllegee  enjoyed  by 
the  tribe  or  its  members  now  or  prior  to 
June  17,  1954,  under  Federal  treaty,  statute, 
or  otherwise,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
alter  any  prc^>erty  rights  or  obligations,  any 
contractual  rights  or  obligations,  including 
existing  fishing  rights,  or  any  obligations  for 
taxes  already  levied. 

(e)  In  providing  to  the  tribe  such  services 
to  which  It  may  be  entitled  upon  Its  recog- 
nition pvuvuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
as  appropriate,  are  authorized  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 3.  1931  (42  Stat.  308:  35  U.S.C.  13), 
the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  974),  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Act  authcMiztng  ap- 
propriations for  the  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs,  upon  the  request  of  the  tribe 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  omidltlons 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to,  to  make 
grants  and  contract  to  make  grants  which 
wUl  accomplish  the  general  purpoees  for 
which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
announce  the  date  of  a  general  councU  meet- 
ing of  the  tribe  to  nominate  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Menominee  Restoration  Com- 
mittee. Such  general  council  meeting  shall 
tM  held  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act.  Within  sixty  days  of 
the  general  council  meeting  provided  for 
herein,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  election 
by  secret  ballot,  absentee  balloting  to  be 
permitted,  to  elect  the  membership  of  the 
Menominee  Restoration  Committee  from 
among  the  nominees  submitted  to  him  from 
the  general  council  meeting  provided  for 
herein.  The  ballots  shall  provide  for  write-in 
votes.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  Me- 
nominee Restoration  Committee  elected  pxir- 
suant  to  this  section  If  he  Is  satisfied  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  relating  to 
the  nominating  and  election  process  have 
been  met.  The  Menominee  Restoration  Com- 
mittee shall  represent  the  Menominee  people 
In  the  Implementation  of  this  Act  and  shall 
have  no  powers  other  than  those  given  to 
it  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  a  completed  tribal 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
hereof  and  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  gen- 
eral council  meeting  and  the  election  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  all  living 
persons  on  the  final  roll  of  the  tribe  published 
under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  17.  1954 
(25  U.S.C.  893)  and  all  descendants,  who  are 
at  least  18  years  of  age  and  who  possess  at 
least  one-quarter  degree  of  Menominee  In- 
dian blood,  of  persons  on  such  roll  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend,  participate,  and  vote  at 
such  general  councU  meeUng  and  such  elec- 
tion. Verification  of  descendancy.  age  and 
blood  quantum  shall  be  made  upon  oath  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  hU  authorized  repre- 
sentative and  his  determlnaUon  thereon  shall 
be  conclusive  and  final.  The  Secretary  shall 
assure  that  adequate  notice  of  such  meet- 
ing and  elecUon  shall  be  provided  eligible 
voters. 

(c)  The  membership  roU  of  the  tribe 
which  was  cloeed  as  of  June  17. 1954,  Is  hereby 
declared  open.  The  Menominee  Restoration 
Committee,  under  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  proceed  to  make  current  the  roll 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Act.  The 
names  of  all  enroUees  who  are  deceased  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
stricken.  The  names  of  any  descendants  of  an 
enrollee  shall  be  added  to  the  roll  provided 
such  descendant  possesses  at  least  one-quar- 
ter degree  Menominee  Indian  blood.  Upon 
inatallatlon  of  elected  constitutional  officers 
of  the  tribe,  the  Secretary  and  the  Menominee 
Restoration  Committee  shall  deliver  their 
records,  files,  and  any  other  material  relating 
to  enroUment  matters  to  the  tribal  governing 
body.  All  further  work  in  bringing  and  maln- 
taimng  current  the  tribal  roU  shall  be  per- 
formed In  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
In  accordance  with  the  tribal  governing  docu- 
ment*. UntU  responalbUlty  for  the  tribal  roll 
is  assumed  by  the  tribal  governing  body,  ap- 
peals from  the  omission  or  inclusion  of  any 
name  upon  the  tribal  roll  shall  lie  with  the 
Secretary  and  his  determination  thereon  shall 
be  final.  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  final 
determination  of  each  such  appeal  within 
ninety  days  after  an  appeal  is  initiated 
Provided.  That  the  time  for  making  a  final 
determination  may  be  extended  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Appel- 
lant. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Upon  request  from  the  Me- 
nominee Restoration  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  an  election  by  secret  bal- 
lot, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  18.  1934.  as  amended.  fc«-  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  tribe's  constitution  and 
bylaws.  The  election  shaU  be  held  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Menominee  Restoration  Commit- 
tee shall  distribute  to  all  enrolled  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  In  the  election. 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  election,  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws  as 
drafted  by  the  Menominee  Restoration  Com- 
mittee which  will  be  presented  at  the  elec- 
tion, along  with  a  brief  impartial  descrlp- 
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tion  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws.  The  Me- 
nominee Restoration  Committee  shall  freely 
consult  with  persons  entitled  to  vote  In  the 
election  concerning  the  text  and  description 
of  the  constitution  and  bylaws.  Such  consul- 
tation shall  not  be  carried  on  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  polling  places  on  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  tribe  adopts  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, the  Menominee  Restoration  Committee 
shall  conduct  an  election  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  Individuals 
who  will  serve  as  tribal  officials  provided  In 
the  tribal  constitution  and  bylaws.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  Initial  election  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  In  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  to  the  contrary,  absentee 
balloting  shall  be  permitted  and  all  tribal 
members  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  over 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  the  election.  All 
further  elections  of  tribal  officers  shall  be 
as  provided  in  the  tribal  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  ordmances  adopted  thereunder. 

(d)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  those  actually  voting 
shall  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  effectuate 
the  adoption  of  a  tribal  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  the  Initial  election  of  the  tribe's 
governing  body,  so  long  as.  In  each  such  elec- 
tion, the  total  vote  cast  Is  at  least  30  per 
centum  of  those  entitled  to  vote. 

Sxc.  6(a)  The  Secretary  shall  negotiate 
with  the  elected  members  of  the  Menommee 
Common  Stock  and  Voting  Trust  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Menominee  Enterprises, 
Incorporated,  or  their  authorized  representa- 
tives, to  develop  a  plan  for  the  assumption 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan  negotiated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
accept  the  assets  (excluding  any  real 
property  not  located  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
territory  constituting,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  County  of  Menominee,  Wiscon- 
sin) of  Menominee  Enterprises.  Incorijorated. 
but  only  if  transferred  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Menominee  Enterprises.  In- 
corporated, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
shareholders  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin. Such  assets'shall  be  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  tncludmg.  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  liens,  outstanding  taxes  (local.  State, 
and  Federal),  mortgages,  outstanding  cor- 
porate indebtedness  of  all  types,  and  any 
other  obligation.  The  land  and  other  assets 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  valid  ex- 
isting obligation  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Subject  to  the 
conditions  Imposed  by  this  section,  the  land 
transferred  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribe  and 
shall  be  their  reservation.  The  transfer  of  as- 
sets authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax- 
ation. All  assets  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  as  of  the  date  of  transfer,  be  ex- 
empt from  all  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  accept  the  real 
property  (excluding  any  real  property  not 
located  in  or  adjacent  to  the  territory  con- 
stituting, on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  County  of  Menominee,  Wisconsin)  of 
members  of  the  Menommee  Tribe,  but  only 
if  transferred  to  him  by  the  Menominee 
owner  or  owners.  Such  property  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  existing  rights  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  liens.  ouUUndlng  taxes  (local. 
State,  and  Federal),  mortgages,  and  any 
other  obligations.  The  land  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  piirsuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  any  valid  existing  ob- 
ligation in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Subject  to  the  condltloos 
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Imposed  by  this  subsection,  the  land  trans- 
ferred shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  m  trust  for  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  WlsctHistn  and  shall  be  part  of  their 
reservation.  The  transfer  of  assets  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxation.  All  assets  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall,  as  of  the  date 
of  transfer,  be  exempt  from  all  local,  State, 
and  Federal  taxation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Menominee 
Restoration  Committee  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  assure  that  the  provision  of  neces- 
sary governmental  services  Is  not  Impaired 
as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  assets  provided 
for  In  this  section. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  sub- 
section (d),  the  State  of  Wlsconsm  may  es- 
tablish such  local  government  bodies,  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  service  arrangements  as 
will  best  provide  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment services  required  by  the  people  to  the 
territory  constituting,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Coimty  of  Menominee. 

Skc.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sic.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE:  THE 
WAITINQ  LISTS  ARE  LONG 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  n.i.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  discussion  at  this  time  of  the  need 
to  substitute  a  system  of  Government- 
financed  and  Government-controlled 
medicine  for  our  present  system  of  pri- 
vate medical  practice. 

Those  who  urge  socialized  medicine  for 
our  country  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  Its 
record  of  failure  in  those  coimtrles  in 
which  it  has  been  Instituted. 

In  his  Important  book,  "The  Case  for 
American  Medicine."  New  York  Times 
correspondent  Harry  Schwartz  urges 
those  who  would  like  to  substitute  a  sys- 
tem of  socialized  medicine  for  our  cur- 
rent system  of  private  practice  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  countries  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden. 

While  visiting  In  Stockholm,  the  au- 
thor was  told: 

Don't  get  sick  in  Sweden.  You  have  never 
seen  such  Imptersonal  care  and  such  long 
walU  In  your  life.  Every  time  you  go  to  the 
clinic,  you  see  a  different  doctor.  And  if 
you're  hospitalized  and  are  seen  by  a  physi- 
cian three  times  in  one  day.  It  will  almost 
certainly  be  three  different  doctors. 

The  experience  In  socialized  systems 
shows  clearly  that  increasing  demand  by 
making  medical  care  a  "free"  commodity 
simply  makes  it  Impossible  to  obtain  for 
those  really  in  need — and  dramatically 
Increases  the  real  cost,  expressed  In 
higher  taxes,  as  well. 

In  a  recent  article,  the  German  news- 
paper, Bremer  Nachrlchten,  discusses  the 
long  waiting  lists  for  surgery  In  the  seml- 
sociallst  medical  system  of  West  Ger- 
many. The  paper  notes: 

Patients  needing  complex  surgery  are  often 
forced  to  wait  a  matter  of  months  or  years. 
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Many  large  hospitals  have  drawn  up  waiting 
lists.  Heart  operations  Involving  the  use  of 
heart  and  lung  machines,  kidney  transplants, 
tonsillectomies  and  fitting  of  false  Joints  are 
often  subject  to  long  delays. 

Waiting  lists  of  up  to  6  months  are 
looked  upon  as  "almost  normal"  at  large 
hospitals  in  Baden-WUrttemberg.  the 
paper  reported.  In  Hamburg,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  waiting  list  of  about  1,000 
for  operations  involving  the  use  of  the 
city's  only  heart  and  lung  machine.  One 
hospital  In  Stuttgart  has  a  2 14 -year 
waiting  list  for  patients  requiring  an  arti- 
ficial Joint  and  in  Dortmund  the  delay 
can  be  as  long  as  3  years. 

The  United  States,  without  Govern- 
ment interference  In  medicine,  has  a  sur- 
plus of  hospital  beds,  many  of  which  are 
now  empty.  There  are  no  long  waiting 
periods  for  necessary  operations. 

Before  we  see  fit  to  alter  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  and  efficient  med- 
ical system  In  the  world  we  should  care- 
fully examine  the  experiences  of  ether 
countries. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
West  German  newspaper,  Bremer  Nach- 
rlchten of  August  15,  1973,  and  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

WArriNc  Lists  fob  Patixnts  in  Nexd  or 

COMPUrX    SUKGKBT 

Patients  needing  complex  surgery  are  often 
forced  to  wait  a  matter  of  months  or  years. 
Many  large  hospitals  have  drawn  up  wait- 
ing lists.  Heart  operations  Involving  the  use 
of  heart  and  lung  machines,  kidney  trans- 
plants, tonsillectomies  and  the  fitting  of 
false  Joints  are  often  subject  to  long  delays. 

Waltmg  lists  of  up  to  six  months  are  looked 
upon  as  "almost  normal"  at  large  hospitals 
in  Baden-WUrttemberg.  But  all  hospitals  and 
health  departments  covered  by  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  press  agency  dpa  stressed 
that  urgent  cases  could  be  operated  upon  at 
once. 

In  Hamburg  alone  there  is  a  waiting  list  of 
about  one  thousand  for  operations  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  city's  only  heart  and  lung 
machme.  An  extension  to  the  Intensive  care 
unit  of  the  University  Hospital's  heart  sur- 
gery department  has  enabled  doctors  to  In- 
crease their  capacity  to  eight  operations  a 
week  or  some  four  hundred  a  year. 

Heart  patients  m  Hanover  only  have  to 
wait  the  relatively  short  period  of  four 
months.  But  the  city's  Medical  College  fears  a 
deterioration  of  the  current  situation  and 
waiting  lists  of  a  year  or  more.  Patients  In 
Bavaria  have  to  watt  anything  up  to  twelve 
months  before  any  operation  involving  a 
heart  and  lung  machine. 

Patients  requiring  an  artificial  joint,  often 
a  hip,  are  far  worse  off  than  heart  patients 
In  most  Federal  states.  Though  their  com- 
plaints do  not  involve  any  threat  to  life,  they 
are  usually  painful. 

One  hospital  in  Stuttgart  has  a  two  and  a 
half  year  waiting  list  for  these  patients.  Five 
hundred  persons  a  year  can  have  artificial 
hips  fitted  In  Erlangen  but  there  are  still 
1.500  patients  waiting  for  this  operation. 
Nuremberg's  Wlchernhaus  clinic  has  225  beds 
but  3.500  orthopaedic  patients  on  Its  wait- 
ing list. 

The  situation  Is  not  much  better  in  other 
Federal  states.  Patients  In  the  Saar  have  to 
wait  anything  up  to  two  years  for  an  artifi- 
cial hip.  In  Dortmund  the  delay  can  be  as 
long  as  three  years. 

Professor  SchOller  of  MUnster  Orthopaedic 
Clinic  t>elleves  that  children  with  hip  dam- 
age or  club-feet  could  suffer  permanent  dam- 
age later  in  life  as  a  result  of  these  delays. 
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Hanover  Medical  College  has  a  waiting  list 
of  over  one  year  and  now  refuses  to  add  any 
more  patients  to  It. 

Hamburg's  health  department  claims  that 
the  patients  themselves  cannot  be  completely 
freed  from  blame.  "Patients  needlessly  accept 
delays  of  up  to  four  years  In  order  to  con- 
sult a  specific  specialist,"  a  spokesman  com- 
mented. 

The  number  of  patients  waiting  for  an 
operation  at  the  city's  St.  Georg  hospital  is 
estimated  to  total  several  hundred.  But  hip 
operations  are  conducted  Immediately  at  an- 
other of  the  city's  hospitals,  the  spokesman 
added. 

Waiting  lists  do  not  only  exist  for  com- 
plicated operations.  There  are  also  delays 
la  takmg  out  tonsils  in  some  large  hospitals. 
Patients  at  Berlin's  StegUtz  Cimic  are  forced 
to  wait  eight  weeks,  those  in  Breman  any- 
thing up  to  four  months. 

Ear.  nose  and  throat  operations  at  Univer- 
sity hospitals  in  the  Saar  are  booked  out  for 
the  whole  of  1973.  Patients  requiring  an  op- 
eration agamst  squinting  have  to  wait  eight 
weeks  In  Berlin. 

The  long  waiting  lists  for  operations  are 
due  to  the  shortage  of  staff,  beds  and,  at 
some  hospitals,  appropriate  technical  equip- 
ment. In  Schleswig-Holsteln  for  instance 
there  are  too  few  beds.  Medical  facilities  In 
Essen  cannot  be  fully  utilised  because  of  the 
shortage  of  personnel  Erlangen  University 
Hospital  could  conduct  more  heart  c^>era- 
tlons  U  It  had  more  nurses. 

The  kidney  transplant  situation  is  a  little 
different.  Patients  with  serious  kidney  com- 
plaints have  to  wait  anything  up  to  three 
years  for  a  transplant  m  Hanover  and  are 
kept  alive  during  this  period  by  an  artificial 
kidney  machine.  Doctors  claim  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  If  only  there  were  enough 
people  willing  to  donate  their  kidneys  after 
their  death. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HEINZ  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PBWNBTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
discovering  the  really  tough  decisions 
which  must  be  made  when  we,  collec- 
tively as  a  Nation,  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion "What  kind  of  environment  do  we 
want  to  live  in  and  what  kind  of  eco- 
nomic development  do  we  want  to  real- 
ize?" For  too  long  we  were  content  to 
sacrifice  the  quality  of  our  environment 
for  what  we  at  the  time  considered  the 
greater  good  of  prosperous  economic 
growth.  The  shortcuts  we  took  to  achieve 
this  were  often,  directly  and  indirectly, 
at  the  expense  of  the  environment.  In 
transportation,  energy  consumption,  wa- 
ter and  air  quality  standards  and  land 
management  our  personal  convenience 
and  pleasure  took  precedence  over  en- 
vironmental realities.  Long-range  rami- 
fications and  implications  were  lost  in 
considerations  of  the  moment. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  however, 
as  a  result  of  heightened  public  aw«u^- 
ness  and  governmental  concern.  Con- 
gress has  responded  strongly  and 
positively  to  correct  past  abuses.  Some 
contend  we  have  gone  too  far  and  have 
overreacted  beyond  what  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  both  a  quality  environment  and 
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a  healthy  economy.  Strong  pressures, 
many  of  which  are  evolving  from  the 
energy  crunch,  are  currently  beinj  felt 
to  evaluate  just  where  we  stand  on  the 
environmental-economic  progress  dilem- 
ma and  where  we  are  going  and  how  we 
can  best  get  there. 

Recently  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  tackled  this  contro- 
versial problem  in  a  speech  before  the 
Delaware  Valley  Regional  Transporta- 
tion Conference.  Because  his  remarks 
offer  an  objective  evaluation  of  this  ques- 
tion and  very  perceptively,  I  think,  cau- 
tion agadnst  the  inherent  fragility  of 
public  support  for  strong  environmental 
efforts  which,  if  lost,  can  have  the  most 
serious  negative  consequences  for  what 
has  already  been  done  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  environment,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  his  ronarks  before  the  confer- 
ence and  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 

KETNorE  Address  to  Poottth  Annx^ai.  Dkui- 

WARE  VALiXT  Transportation  CoNrEazNCC 

(By  Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  HI) 

Listening  to  Thatcher  Longstreth  is  a  les- 
son In  logical  presentation  and  articulate 
delivery.  It's  quite  a  challenge,  and  it  Is  a 
partlcuilar  pleasure  for  me  to  Jom  you  here 
today  at  the  outset  of  your  conference  on 
transportation,  the  environment  and  related 
Issues,  and  I  sincerely  salute  the  greater 
PhUadelphla  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Penjerdel  Corporation  for  thetr  leadership  In 
hosting  and  organlzmg  this  timely  forum. 

The  timeliness  Is  best  conveyed  by  the  fact 
that  EPA  Is,  at  this  very  moment,  receiving 
and  analyzing  conunents  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  transportation  control  strat- 
egies proposed  in  June.  It  is  perhaps  comcl- 
dence,  but  yesterday  the  Public  Health  and 
Environment  Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 
Initiated  two  weeks  of  morning  and  after- 
noon hearings  on  the  very  law  that  mandates 
these  same  transportation  control  strategies, 
namely  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  this  round  of  Congressional  bearings 
my  committee  will  study  every  aspect  (we 
hope)  of  (1)  how  the  Act  has  affected  the 
apparent  energy  shortage:  (2)  whether  the 
Ambient  Air  Quality  standards  promulgated 
by  KPA  adequately  protect  the  public's 
health;  (3)  to  what  extent  the  new  emission 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  controlling 
Carbon  Monoxide,  Nitrogen  Oxides,  Hydro- 
carbons and  photo  chemical  smog,  are  realis- 
tic and  necessary;  (4)  whether  the  transpor- 
tation control  plans  I  mentioned  earlier  are 
unfair,  unworkable  or  Intolerable,  and  (6  and 
last)  how  each  state's  implementatic«  plans 
to  control  Suifur  Oxides  and  Particulate  mat- 
ter from  stationary  sources  may  be  expected 
to  do  the  Job  and  at  what  cost  of  dollars. 
Jobs  and  resources  to  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion. In  other  action,  the  House  passed  last 
Thursday  the  AMTOAK  Bill,  the  full  Com- 
merce Committee  will  soon  be  marking  up 
the  Penn  Central /Northeastern  Railroad 
Crisis  Legislation,  at  this  very  moment.  DOT 
Is  writing  regulations  for  the  new  »ao  bUllon 
highway  and  transit  bill. 

Perhapw  I  should  somewhat  warn  yon.  Con- 
gress, especially  our  committees,  and  the 
public  we  serve  often  remind  me.  respectively, 
of  the  chicken  and  pig  who  are  walking 
down  the  street  together.  "My?"  says  the 
chicken  looking  up  at  an  enormous  billboard 
of  a  breakfast  table  featuring  a  close-up  of 
plplng-hot  fried  eggs  and  bacon.  "Isnt  that  a 
beautiful  sight.  I  played  my  part  In  laying 
those  good  looking  eggs.  It's  truly  gratifying 
to  me  to  be  able  to  participate  In  giving 
human  beings  such  a  cheerful,  nutritious, 
attractive  breakfast.  I'm  really  proud  of  my 
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partlclpAtiofi.  Doeant  It  make  you  feel  good 
too? 

The  pig  thought  thla  orer.  "Yea"  uOd  the 
pig.  "but  ixux  remember  .  .  .  What  for  jk>m 

Is  participation  for  me  Is  commitment." 

Well  I  do  hope  and  expect  chat  my  health 
committee  will  do  more  than  merely  partici- 
pate. And  baaed  on  the  schedule  of  addi- 
tional bearings  thla  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
I  think  It  la  safe  to  say  we  are  Involved  and 
share  the  commitment  of  yourselves  and  the 
people  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  to 
achieving  clean  and  healthy  environment 
without  committing  economic  or  aodal 
harl-karL 

But  I  am  equally  sure  this  wUl  be  no  easy 
task.  Based  on  yesterday's  testimony  by 
EPA's  Acting  Administrator,  John  Quarlee, 
and  othMS  I  fear  that  new  research  now  un- 
derway will  probably  show  that  cturent  clean 
air  standards  have  a  lower  margin  of  safety 
for  human  health  than  waa  prevloiialy  be- 
lieved. 

At  a  tlnie  vrhen  both  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  are  subject  to  controversial  trans- 
portation control  strategies,  thla  Is  bad 
news  Indeed. 

This  means  that  we  could  well  be  facing  a 
tightening  of  standards  within  the  next 
three  years.  Specifically  It  probably  means 
Implementing  tougher  standards  on  some  of 
the  six  air  pollutants  now  controlled  by  the 
EPA,  and,  adding  additional  pollutants  to 
the  list  such  as  fine  paxtlcxUates  and  certain 
other  cancer  causing  substances  recently 
Identified  as  dangerous  products  of  combus- 
tion. 

My  prediction  of  additional  pollution  con- 
trols Is  baaed  on  a  definite  and  observable 
trend  In  the  government  sponsored  researcii 
used  to  determine  the  threshold  level  for  the 
aggravation  or  risk  of  disease.  Although  for 
the  mo6t  part  up  to  now  present  EPA  stand- 
ards, both  long  and  short  term,  have  allowed 
for  at  least  a  small  margin  of  safety,  the 
alarming  fact  U  that,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, each  new  epidemiological,  clinical  or 
toxlcdoglcal  study  has  provided  evidence  for 
the  further  reduction  in  pollutant  exposures. 
In  reepmnse  to  my  questioning  EPA  con- 
ceded that  they  felt  they  would  continue  to 
lower  these  estimates  of  "threshold  levels" 
because  they  expect  research  now  in  the  field 
to  show  greater  risks  from  pollutants  than 
previously  expected.  Additionally,  EPA  can- 
didly stated  that  existing  safety  factors  were 
substantially  leas  than  those  now  existing  for 
atomic  radiation  and  {leaticldes. 

IT  my  analysla  la  correct,  there's  little 
doubt  we're  in  a  race  between  im:  roved 
technology  to  clean  the  atr  and  the  necessity 
of  more  stringent  air  pollution  standards  to 
protect  public  health.  Only  galna  In  technol- 
ogy will  prevent  lost  jobs  and  unaffordable 
costs,  and  I  strongly  feel  that  government. 
Industry  and  environmentalists  must  work 
together  to  see  that  technology  does  not  lose 
the  race. 

I  suppose  BCHne  might  say  that  we  are  just 
cleaning  up  the  air  for  political  sex  appeal. 
But.  although  environmental  protection  ad- 
vocates have  gotten  many  a  good  headline. 
thla  Isn't  an  accurate  reflection  In  particular. 
It's  Important  to  remember  that  the  primary 
air  quality  standards  eetabUahed  by  the 
agency  are  set  at  a  level  to  prevent  adverse 
health  effects  from  the  poll'^tants  In  dirty 
air.  Such  "adverse  effects"  include  the  ag- 
gravation of  asthma,  heart  and  lung  disease, 
as  well  as  actually  causing  or  Increasing  sus- 
ceptibility to  Illness  ranging  from  the  com- 
mon cold  to  bronchitis,  emphysema,  birth  de- 
fects and  cancer,  among  others.  EPA  must 
act  to  prevent  public  health  hazards  because 
the  law  written  by  Congress  gives  EPA  no 
choice.  If  the  people  don't  want  air  quality 
laws  to  protect  the  Nation's  health,  then  we 
In  Congress,  of  course,  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
write the  Clean  Air  Act. 
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Let  me  return  to  the  technology  qqestton. 
The  race  between  technology  and  the  en- 
vironment represents  a  conflict  that  has  al- 
ways potentially  existed  between  the  public 
welfare  and  unfettered  economic  growth. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  many  believed  In- 
dustry bad  an  unlimited  right  to  exploit  the 
factory  worker,  the  farm  hand  or  the  coal 
miner.  Many  stUl  believe  In  the  unlimited 
freedom  to  exploit  this  or  any  nation's  ma- 
terial natural  resources.  Still  more  of  us  have 
grown  up  believing,  perhaps  correctly,  that 
the  competitive  drive  for  economic  growth  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  wealth  as  a  nation, 
the  strength  of  our  commerce  and  industry, 
and  the  foundation  for  an  improved  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  probably  most  people  ac- 
cept as  legitimate  and  desirable  the  role  of 
our  nation  as  an  essential  worldwlds  sup- 
plier and  purchaser  of  intematlonally  traded 
goods  and  services  upon  who  a  stable  world 
economy  absolutely  depends. 

At  the  same  time,  in  developing  our  econ- 
omy along  these  imes,  we  have  created  tre- 
mendous momentum  to  consume  vast  quan- 
tities of  petroleum,  coal,  cement.  Iron  ore, 
chemicals,  water  and  land,  to  name  only  a 
few  essential  natural  resources.  Much  as 
with  the  trend  In  EPA  air  pollution  research 
on  health  effects,  scientific  discovery  has  fur- 
thered the  growing  recognition  that  we  In- 
habit a  relatively  closed  ecological  system 
called  "spaceship  earth '. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  environmen- 
tal Uws — NEPA,  Pesticide  Control,  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Acta — are  necessary, 
conceptually  sound  and  generally  fair  even 
If  not  entirely  without  fault. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  fault  in  im- 
plementation Is  our  inability  to  predict  the 
hidden  costs  of  environmental  clean  up.  The 
cost  of  dislocated  Industry  and  lost  jobs  is 
partlciilarly  hard  to  assess  and  even  more 
difficult  to  bear.  Moreover,  public  support 
for  clean  air  and  water  can  be  lost  by  deci- 
sions that  will  cost  Americans  their  Jobs  or 
make  it  Impossible  for  them  to  get  work  If 
we  are  heedless  of  all  the  consequences  of 
environmental  protection. 

Such  action  could  turn  today's  supportive 
public  sentiment  tato  distrust,  opposition 
and  apathy,  and  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  for  every  American.  In  just 
a  few  months  we  could  lose  all  the  work  of  a 
decade  in  making  the  environment  safer  and 
cleaner.  Optimistically  this  is  a  disaster  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  through  sponsored  re- 
search aimed  at  controlling  pollution  effec- 
tively and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  by  fiscal 
incentives  to  the  public  and  Industry,  for 
example,  to  encourage  recycling,  substitu- 
tion or  the  Investment  In  process  altwna- 
tlves  that  use  less  clean  fuels  and/or  pol- 
lute less. 

I  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  aU  my 
constituents  In  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  responses — 30,000  were  quite  re- 
markable. Two  questions  and  part  of  a  third 
dealt  with  the  energy  crisis  and /or  the  en- 
vironment A  total  of  76%  said  the  govern- 
ment should  enforce  conservation  measures, 
even  if  It  meant  limiting  travel.  6fi%  said 
they  are  willing  to  pay  more  If  products  can 
be  made  and  used  virtually  pollution-free. 
These  answers,  plus  the  85%  who  felt  the 
government  should  spend  more  on  environ- 
mental protection,  clearly  reveal  a  dedica- 
tion to  a  cleaner  environment.  It  also  re- 
veals, at  least  on  paper,  that  most  people  are 
willing  to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
Is  to  achieve  it.  I  must  comment,  however, 
that  as  reassjirlng  as  these  figures  might  be. 
we  are  all  guilty  of  underestimating  the  true 
cost  to  us  as  Individuals  In  achieving  a 
cleaner  environment. 

Notwithstanding  my  consUtuents'  re- 
sponses I  would  expect  a  considerable  »twi 
justifiable  public  outcry  In  response  to  the 
EPA'B  transportation  control  strategies  orig- 
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tnally  published  for  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel- 
phia earlier  this  year  if  they  were  imple- 
mented as  is.  The  plans  to  control  vehicle 
miles  traveled  need  considsrable  improve- 
ment from  the  original  before  the  public 
should  accept  them,  and  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  suooassXul  resolution  meeting  state 
and  local  nseds  as  well  as  federal  requlre- 
menu  la  a  strong  possibUlty.  It  Is  fortunats 
that  the  magnitude  of  Pennsylvania's  prob- 
lem Is  modest  and  manageable.  The  propos- 
als for  rationing  gas  In  Los  Angeles  would 
clean  the  air  by  killing  the  eoonomy  of  an 
entire  region. 

Fortunately  for  many  areas  of  the  country 
the  mcreased  numbers  of  cars  with  better 
pollution  control  devices  will  reduce  vari- 
ances from  air  quality  standards  over  the 
next  few  years.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
paying  a  considerable  fuel  penalty  for  auto 
emission  controls  averaging  at  least  10%  and 
going  as  high  as  30%  or  more  In  the  case  of 
the  bigger  and  heavier  models.  As  our  nation 
approaches  an  apparent  energy  shortage,  we 
can  111  afford  to  pay  the  penalty  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  The  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  catalytic  converter  will  Just  about 
eliminate  the  fuel  penalty  caused  by  the 
1973  car  pollution  controls.  Moreover,  baaed 
on  recent  statistics  I  expect  that  the  fuel 
consumed  by  automobiles  will  be  further 
minimized  as  more  Americans  turn  to  lighter, 
smaller  models  in  response  to  Increased 
world  price  for  petrtrfeum. 

Obviously  vital  to  any  control  of  air  pol- 
lution Is  a  well  conceived  functioning  sys- 
tem for  mass  transportation.  However,  since 
the  American  romance  with  the  automobile 
Is  not  yet  over  I  cannot  realistically  foresee 
any  overnight  switch  to  public  transit  sys- 
tems. 

While  any  plan  to  get  Americans  to  their 
jobs  and  shopping  centers  will  still  consider 
cars,  there  are  Important  steps  that  we  can 
take  to  Increase  the  demand  for  mass  transit 
in  oxxi  large  metropolitan  areas  This  means 
each  area  will  have  to  do  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  creative  planning  to  develop  appeal- 
ing and  truly  multi-service  mass  transit  con- 
cepts involving  a  balanced  and  possibly  com- 
plex mix  of  steel  wheel  and  transit  rights- 
of-way.  buses,  minibuses  and  even  taxi-type 
services.  This  will  require  more  federal  funds 
for  capital  expenditures  and  a  greater  state 
effMt  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

To  this  snd  many  of  us  in  Congress  Joined 
together  to  poke  a  hole,  however  modest.  In 
the  new  %\9a  biUion  highway  blU  reoenUy 
signed  by  President  Nixon.  While  the  $1.4 
billion  for  communities  which  choose  mass 
transit  over  highways  may  be  somewhat 
modest  whsn  compared  to  the  nearly  tao 
blUlon  in  the  bill,  the  Act  also  adds  t3  bil- 
lion to  Increase  to  $4.1  billion  the  amount 
Congress  has  voted  to  q^end  on  urban  mass 
transit  over  the  next  three  years.  Even  so.  It 
la  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  total  systems  In  large  metro- 
poUtan  areas  from  scratch  is  absolutely 
enormous.  As  recant  figures  mdicate  Just  one 
area — which  CQUld  be  Washington  or  San 
Francisco — could  completely  drain  the  fed- 
eral mass  transit  coffsrs. 

As  a  result,  the  new  so-called  "transfer- 
ability provision"  which  permits  state  and 
local  government  to  transfu'  funds  tat  un- 
built highway  projects  to  mass  transit  is  of 
unusual  Importance.  This  may  be  of  great 
assistance  to  Pennsylvania,  especially  where 
we  are  not  nearly  so  captive  to  the  auto  as 
many  Western  cities,  for  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  experience  with  Pittsburgh's 
Early  Action  Mass  Transit  Program — Sky- 
bus — and  our  East  Street  Expressway  (1-279) 
Indicates,  decisions  that  affect  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  In  every  community  are 
precarious  at  beet  unless  government  truly 
Involves  the  public  from  the  outset  of  the 
planning  process.  Failure  to  resolve  potential 
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public  conilicts  between  transportation  and 
the  quality  of  life  can  lead  to  vast  waste- 
lands of  condemned  property  ...  or  obso- 
lescent monuments  to  civic  Insensltlvlty.  In 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  ws  ars  facing 
both  problems  right  now. 

I  won't  be  able  to  touch  on  all  the  aspects 
of  what  you  or  I  face  In  planning  for  local 
and  national  transportation  needs  consistent 
with  a  healthy  environment  Concentrating 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  an  example  of  the 
complex  Impact  of  Just  one  federal  law.  as 
I  have  done.  Is  probably  a  bit  like  making 
love  to  a  skunk  ...  I  mean  you  didnt  get 
all  you  want,  but  you  got  all  you  can  standi 

Quite  seriously,  aa  all  of  us  tackle  the  prob- 
lems of  mass  transit,  clean  air,  bankrupt 
railroads — and  public  confidence  In  our  abil- 
ity to  do  a  good  Job  In  all  this,  your  partici- 
pation— or  should  I  say  commitment — In 
confronting  these  and  other  problems  today 
and  tomorrow  are  of  enormous  slgnlflcanoe. 
It  Is  through  the  frank  and  open  discussions 
like  these  that  your  communities,  state  gov- 
enunent  and  we  In  Washington  obtain  the 
absolutely  necessary  grist  for  the  mill  that 
produces — we  hope — responsible  public  pol- 
icy to  solve  the  challenging  question  of  mov- 
ing our  people,  goods  and  services  while  pro- 
tecting our  environment  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  this  and  generations  to  come. 

Thank  you. 


UNNECESSARILY     HIGH     AUTO 
EA4ISSIONS  STANDARDS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NKW    HAMPSimX 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  that  the  automobile 
emissions  standards  mandated  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  are  predicated 
more  on  guesswork  than  on  hard  fact. 
It  is  clear  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
96  to  98  percent  pollution-free  engine 
exhausts,  even  in  smog-ridden  Los 
Angeles. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  following  article 
from  the  September  28  Wall  Street 
Journal,  present  automobile  emissions 
standards,  when  fully  effective,  will  be 
several  times  higher  than  what  is  re- 
quired to  safeguard  public  health.  Only 
a  fractional  easing  of  those  standards 
will  avoid  the  need  for  costly  and  un- 
reliable catalytic  converters. 

Before  the  individual  car  buyer  is  told 
to  shell  out  $500  for  unnecessary  anti- 
pollution gsulgetry,  and  the  auto  industry 
is  forced  to  design  engines  which,  in  re- 
duced gas  mileage,  will  take  most  of  the 
expected  oil  production  from  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope,  it  is  imperative  that  emis- 
sions standards  be  closely  reexamined.  To 
continue  with  standards  based  on  dis- 
proven  "seat-of-the-pants"  guesswork  is 
to  break  faith  with  the  constituents  we 
are  elected  to  serve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
upon  completion  of  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Clear  Air  Act  to  recommend  a 
reduction  of  emissions  standards  to  the 
level  suggested  by  present  knowledge  as 
reflecting  a  reasonable  balance  between 
public   health   and   economic  necessity. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 
Aug.  38,   1873] 

The  ScixKTiric  Mxthod 

It's  now  almost  a  total  certainty  that  Con- 
gress erred  lu  setting  the  stringent  auto 
emission  standards  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 
And  unless  it  amends  the  law  this  session, 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  for  the  mistake 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

There's  no  need  for  this,  as  testimony 
before  the  House  subcommittee  on  public 
health  and  environment  rever  ed  last  week. 
Perhaps  the  only  completely  Independent 
and  objective  source  that  has  studied  the 
issue  told  the  panel  that  the  federal  onission 
standards  are  tougher  than  necessary.  Rep- 
resent.ng  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions.  Prof. 
Art.*iur  Stem  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  School  of  Public  Health  testified: 

"An  emission  limit  for  CO  (carbon  nton- 
oxlde)  approx;mately  three  times  as  high  as 
that  promulgated  by  EPA  for  1976  vehicles 
would  give  assurance  of  not  exceeding  the 
8-hour  alr-quallty  standard  of  9  parts  per 
million  CO  more  than  once  a  year." 

And:  "Present  federal  emission  require- 
ments of  0.41  grams  per  mile  HC  (hydrocar- 
bons! »ad  0  4  g/ml  NOX  [oxides  of  nitrogen) 
seem  more  restrictive  than  need  be  by  a 
factor  of  about  three.  .  .  .  These  conclusions 
suggest  thst  the  90%  reduction  of  CO  and 
NOX  specified  In  Sec.  202  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  may  be  more  than  is  required  to  meet 
the  present  national  air  quality  standards 
for  CO,  NOX  and  oxidants." 

These  conclusions  are  hardly  surprising. 
Congress  picked  those  numbers  without  ben- 
efit of  hearings  and  voted  the  act  In  the  hec- 
tic closing  days  of  1970;  the  only  remote 
scientific  justification  for  the  numbers  rested 
on  assumptions  that  have  since  been  proven 
erroneous.  From  the  first,  California  scien- 
tists and  poUutlon  experts  who  had  set  that 
state's  emission  standards  argued  that  the 
federal  standards  represent  an  overkill. 

Only  a  fractional  easing  of  these  sUndards 
would  permit  Detroit  to  avoid  the  costly  and 
unproven  catalyst  approach,  which  involves 
fitting  cannUters  that  either  oxidize  or  re- 
duce the  three  poUutants  within  the  exhaust 
system  Instead  of  cleaning  the  emissions 
within  the  engine  by  more  efficient  burning 
of  the  fuel.  By  now,  competition  with  Japan 
and  each  other  Is  forcing  the  UB.  manufac- 
turers into  alternate  systems  that  are  cleaner 
and  more  efficient,  83r8tems  that  may  quickly 
make  catalysts  obsolete.  But  luiless  the 
standards  are  eased  now,  before  Detroit  is 
locked  into  contracts  and  designs  for  next 
year's  autos.  catalysts  wUl  be  Installed  on  the 
1976  models  that  go  on  sale  in  California 
late  next  summer  as  well  as  on  selected 
models  that  are  sold  nationally. 

Even  If  Congress  next  year  recognised  that 
the  National  Academy  is  correct  about  the 
numbers,  it  will  by  then  be  extraordlnarny 
expensive  to  pull  back  from  catalysts.  The 
auto  manufacttirers  and  catalyst  makers  will 
already  have  invested  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  catalyst  approach.  The  pe- 
troleum refiners  will  have  spent  large  sums 
converting  a  portion  of  their  capacity  to  un- 
leaded fuel,  because  catalysts  are  destroyed 
by  leaded  gaaoime.  And  70%  of  the  nation's 
service  stations  will  have  had  to  add  pumps 
to  supply  unleaded  gas  If  they  dont  already. 
At  the  very  least,  a  midstream  switch  by 
Congress  would  leave  the  nation  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  "orphan"  autos.  for 
which  catalyst  maintenance  and  unleaded 
gas  will  have  to  be  supplied  as  long  as  they 
are  on  the  road. 

What  is  really  at  Issue  now  Is  whether 
Congress,  hsvlng  been  supplied  with  reliable 
analysis  from  the  prestigious  National  Acad- 
emy, can  act  on  that  information.  The  chief 
barrier  is  that  Congress  adopted  the  federal 
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standards  as  an  enxotlonal  commitment  to 
the  environment.  Although  they  now  have 
no  scientific  justification  at  all,  they  Lave 
achieved  a  symbolic  life  of  their  own;  to  ad- 
just them  to  reality  would  be  taken  as  a 
defeat  by  the  environmentalists. 

Senator  Muskle  is  unhappy  with  catalysts, 
especially  If  car  owners  have  to  replace  them 
every  36,000  miles  at  up  to  $150  a  unit.  But 
as  author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  be  refuses  to 
believe  his  numbers  are  unsupportable.  He 
does  his  own  scientific  research  by  looking 
out  the  wmdow.  "As  I  returned  from  Maine 
to  the  Senate."  he  said  recently,  "I  saw  this 
dirty  air  mass  covering  the  land,  urban  and 
rural  areas  alike,  and  darkening  the  sun." 

Congress,  though,  can't  make  multlbillion- 
dollar  decisions  by  looking  out  the  wmdow. 
How  win  It  explam  the  haze  after  every  auto 
has  a  catalyst?  Washlagton  now  has  enough 
scientific  assurance  to  feel  safe  m  freezing 
the  1974  standards  for  a  few  years,  at  least 
until  the  National  Academy  can  conduct  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  exactly  what  the  air 
q'lallty  sUndards  should  be.  Otherwise,  It's 
likely  the  political  scientists  on  Capitol  HUl 
will  have  fathered  an  orphan  technolc^y  and 
the  American  consumers  wiu  be  stuck  with 
the  biU. 


OUR  NATION'S  RELIGIOUS 
HERrrAOE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NOBTU    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion's religious  heritage  has  always  been 
its  greatest  source  of  strength,  through- 
out our  eventful  and  successful  history. 

Beck's  Lutheran  Church,  in  Lexington. 
N.C..  has  seen  much  of  that  history 
and  contributed  much  to  that  heritage 
and  that  strength. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1787.  and 
it  has  survived  wars  and  economic  crises 
and  every  other  hardship  that  Lexing- 
ton and  the  Nation  have  endured. 

This  past  summer,  Beck's  Lutheran 
Church  held  a  special  service  for  one  of 
its  special  members,  a  gentleman  who 
has  seen  his  share  of  history  eis  well. 

He  is  Jacob  Edward  Young,  and  he  is 
100  years  old.  and  he  has  some  stories 
that  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Sam  Eanes,  a  reporter  for  the 
Lexington  Ettspatch,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  Mr.  Young,  and  I  am 
inserting  the  text  of  the  article  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues'  benefit  and 
information. 

The  article  follows : 
Old  ConirrT  CittracH  Honors  Ouwst  Mxncsn 
(By  Sam  Eanes) 

Although  Columbus  discovered  America  in 
1493.  and  the  Spaniards  migrated  here  to 
conquer  the  native  p>eoples  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Mexico,  Central  America,  Florida  and 
eventually  South  America,  It  was  almost 
300  years  tmtU  the  Kngllsh,  German,  Frsnch 
and  Dutch  came  to  the  New  World. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  Century  the 
Thirty  Tears  War  In  Germany  and  European 
religious  persecution  in  general  perhaps 
brought  about  hasty  decisions  on  the  part  of 
expressed  people,  who  Immediately  began 
preparations  to  migrate  to  America. 

These  people  consisted  mainly  of  Oermans 
(Reformed     Religion),     French     Huguenots 
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(Refonned  Religion) ,  Dutch  (Beformed  Reli- 
gion),   Lutherans   and   Moraylans. 

For  the  most  part,  they  migrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina  and  eventually  to 
the  various  settlements  throughout  the  13 
colonies. 

Some  migrated  In  this  area  of  North  Caro- 
lina, thereby  forming  the  nucleus  of  our 
present  day  populace — names  such  as  Delap, 
Prey,  Prltz,  Myers,  Zimmerman,  Kuntz 
(Koontz.  Koonts),  Kuhn  (Coon),Dlel  (Deal), 
.  Hartman,  Hoffman,  Klopp  (Clapp),  Miller, 
Syegrlst  (Sechrlest).  Jung  (Young),  Peck 
(Beck),  Zlnk  (Sink).  Leonhardt  (Leonard). 
Waltzer  iWalser).  and  so  on. 

The  Influence  of  these  people  formed  a 
nucleus  which  Inspired  the  establlslunent 
and  buUdlng  of  many  churches  tn  what  Is 
now  Davidson  County. 

On  November  5,  1767,  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment on  Abbotts  Creek,  consisting  of  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  converts,  sec\ired  53 
acres  of  land  and  buUt  a  church  that  was 
used  by  both  groups.  A  later  split  led  to  the 
formation  of  Beck's  Lutheran  Church,  which 
today  is  located  south  of  Lexington  on  the 
Beck's  Church  Road. 

Sunday.  July  15.  the  congregational  mem- 
bers of  Beck's  Church,  along  with  Immediate 
family  members  and  their  friends,  paid  trib- 
ute and  homage  to  Its  oldest  living  member. 
They  honored  Jacob  Edward  Young,  born 
July  16.  1873.  with  a  special  church  service, 
including  special  songs  by  the  choir,  and  a 
picnic  lunch. 

Young,  born  100  years  ago  Monday,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  and  Laura  Lookablll 
Young. 

His  family,  friends  and  the  church  mem- 
bers took  part  In  a  most  deserving  &s  well  as 
appropriate  celebration.  To  live  to  be  100 
years  old  Is  a  seldom  accomplished  feat,  but 
to  live  an  exemplary  life  for  100  years  is  In- 
deed a  most  enviable  accomplishment. 

After  the  church  service,  everyone  gathered 
for  the  lunch.  A  highlight  of  the  day's  events 
was  the  Invocation  presented  by  Rev.  Roy 
Fisher,  former  pastor  of  Beck's  Church  and 
Young's  longtime  friend. 

The  tables  were  filled  to  capacity  with 
food.  Platters  and  dishes  held  a  variety  of 
delicious  cakes,  pies  and  cookies.  Needless  to 
say  everyone  participated  with  gusto,  all  the 
while  greeting  old  friends,  making  new  ac- 
quaintances and  enjoying  the  fellowship  as 
well  as  appreciating  the  gist  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  Bd.  as  he  is  known  to  his  many  friends 
and  acquaintances,  said,  "I  have  worked  hard 
most  of  the  years  of  my  life  (he  was  active 
untU  age  95) .  There  were  10  of  us  children.  I 
had  four  brothers.  Fred.  Joe,  John  and 
Thomas,  who  was  named  after  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; and  Ave  sisters,  Lucille.  Carrie,  Dora, 
Etta  and  Mary.  Dora  and  me  Joined  the 
church  (Bedt'B  Church)  on  the  same  day, 
dont  recall  the  exact  date,  but  I  was  17 
years  old. 

"We  all  worked  hard:  we  had  to  make  a 
living.  In  those  days  a  nickel  was  big  as  a 
dollar  today.  Nobody  had  much  money. 
Money  was  hard  to  come  by.  We  si)ent  all  of 
our  time  farming  the  few  acres  of  cleared 
land  and  then  cleared  new  land.  Huge  trees 
stood  all  over  the  land  and  they  had  to  be 
cut  down  and  the  stumps  dug  up.  Work! 
That's  all  we  knew. 

"At  age  25  I  married  Jennette  Hedrlck — 
that  was  in  1897  and  I  moved  down  here  In 
1898  (bis  old  home  place  was  on  Young 
Road).  We  had  Ave  children.  Homer,  Law- 
rence and  Prank.  Two  of  my  children  died 
In  their  Infancy. 

"Me  and  my  boys  worked  right  hard  here 
on  these  rocky  hills.  My  wife  did  too.  She 
cooked  and  sewed,  cleaned  house,  looked 
after  t>^.e  chickens,  milked  the  cows,  and 
helped  in  the  garden.  She  worked  as  hard  as 
any  of  us. 

"In  I9I3.  while  operating  a  power-driven 
saw,  I  accldently  loet  all  four  fingers  on  left 
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hand.  Things  looked  mighty  bad  for  me.  My 
children  were  small,  yet  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing things  going  on  the  farm  was  left  to  them 
and  my  wife.  The  neighbors  were  good  to 
come  over  and  help  them  out.  After  aeveral 
weeks  I  was  able  to  help  them  with  my  right 
arm  and  good  hand.  In  a  way  It  was  good 
training,  as  I've  had  to  do  everything  with- 
out the  help  of  my  left  hand. 

"My  three  sons  were  of  great  help  to  me, 
helping  on  the  farm,  at  the  saw  mill  and  all. 
Homer,  my  eldest  son  and  me,  owned  and 
operated  a  saw  nqlll  that  was  powered  by  a 
steam  engine.  We  fired  the  boiler  with  slabs." 
The  late  Homer  Young  married  the  for- 
mer Mlntle  Qreer.  From  that  union,  Clifton 
and  Reba  (Mrs.  Joe  H.  Miller)  were  born. 
Lawrence  married  the  former  Essie  Barger. 
Their  children  are  Eugene,  Mary,  Louise, 
Ruth  and  Sue.  Frank  married  the  former 
Pauline  Beck  and  they  have  one  son,  Frank, 
Jr.  Prank's  second  wife  is  the  former  Venia 
Bunting. 

Young  has  19  great-grandcbUdren  and  3 
great-great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  Ed  gave  the  following  answers  to  a 
series  of  questions. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  longev- 
ity? 

A.  "Hard  work,  regular  habits  and  my  faith 
m  CJod." 

Q.  What  was  the  most  important  event  in 
your  long  and  fruitful  life? 

A.  "My  marriage  and  the  birth  of  my 
children." 

Q.  Who  was  the  greatest  American  diorlng 
the  past  100  years? 

A.  "That  Is  kind  of  hard  to  answer,  but  111 
say  It  was  Theodore  'Teddy'  Roosevelt. " 

Q.  What  Is  yotir  opinion  of  our  modern 
way  of  life? 

A.  "People  are  living  too  fast.  They  don't 
take  the  time  to  properly  care  for  themselves 
and  they  have  little  or  no  time  for  anyone 
else.  They  waste  money,  especially  our  gov- 
ernment—It  throws  away  enough  every  day 
to  operate  the  government  for  the  whole 
year." 

Q.  What  advice  can  you  offer  to  the  p>eople. 
young  and  old? 

A.  -I'd  rather  not  give  any  advice,  as  they 
wouldn't  take  It,  They  will  Just  h»ye  to 
learn  the  hard  way,  as  I  did!" 

Q.  Did  you  ever  drink  whiskey,  smoke  or 
chew  tobacco? 

A.  "Yee.  I  did  all  three.  Smoked  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  chewed  tobacco,  and  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  fl»Mng  trips  and 
political  rallies.  I  drank  whiskey.  But  I  gave 
them  all  up  some  40  years  ago." 

Q.  How  much  education  did  you  have  and 
where  did  you  attend  school? 

A.  "A  district  school  was  buUt  on  the  John 
Yoiing  property.  It  was  a  one-room  school 
and  we  attended  three  months  of  each  year. 
The  teacher.  Jim  Hedrlck,  was  paid  tl  per 
day  to  teach.  Alfred  Beck  taught  for  two  or 
three  terms  and  he  later  became  a  preacher. 
We  were  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling  and 
arithmetic.  I  got  along  pretty  good  except 
In  fractions.  I  attended  school  from  the  time 
I  was  10  years  old  until  I  was  16 — In  all 
about  six  sessions." 

Q.  What  was  the  saddest  happening  dur- 
ing yoiir  life? 

A.  "The  death  of  my  wife  in  1962,  ana  the 
death  of  my  son  Homer." 

Mr.  Ed,  a  man  still  willing  to  come  right 
out  and  state  his  views,  complained  about 
past  local  opposition  to  building  a  county 
hospital. 

"If  I  had  the  money,"  he  said,  "I'd  donate 
enough  to  buUd  a  200-bed  hospital,  pro- 
vided they  would  buUd  It  somewhere  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  anywhere  on  this 
side  (south)  of  Abbotts  Creek." 

Until  last  year,  Mr.  Ed  could  get  around 
very  well  with  the  aid  of  a  walking  stick, 
but  more  recently  he  has  become  immobile 
without  the  assistance  of  someone.  His  hear- 
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Ing  ability  has  also  weakened,  but  hU  mind 
Is  clear  and  alert  and  his  health  far  exceeds 
all  expectations. 

Having  known  Mr.  Ed  aiul  his  family  for 
the  better  part  of  50  years,  we  know  they 
are  among  the  finest  and  most  highly 
esteemed  p>eople  in  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Edward  Young  are  two  of  Ood's  choaen 
people,  a  Christian  lady  and  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

On  behalf  of  his  friends,  acquaintances 
and  The  Dispatch,  we  wish  Mr.  Ed  many 
returns  of  the  day.  Hopefully,  his  start  on  his 
second  century  will  be  peaceful  and  pleasur- 
able, free  from  Ulnesa  and  siiflerlng. 


GENERAL    SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NXW  Tout 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  July  edition  of  "Govern- 
ment Executive"  most  appropriately  con- 
tained an  £uticle  on  the  "New  Way"  at 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Highlighting  the  excellent  stewardship 
of  G8A  by  Art  Sampson,  the  now  perma- 
nent GSA  Administrator,  the  article  re- 
flects the  high  quaUty  of  work  being  done 
by  this  often  little  recognized,  but  very 
important  Government  agency. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  strong  leader- 
ship and  initiative  so  obvious  in  Adminis- 
trator Sampson  and  so  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  article  which  I  include 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows : 
OSA:  What's  Nxw  Is  Rxaixt  Nxw  in  Pkoxsai. 
BuiLDDrcs 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

The  location  of  Federal  buildings  In  cities 
across  the  country,  of  course,  has  long  been 
a  prime  example  of  pork  barrel  politics. 

Decisiotis  as  to  total  cost,  architecture,  sit- 
ing and  other  building  factors  for  years  have 
been  made  by  local  and  national  politicians 
playing  footsie  with  favored  downtown  build- 
ers and  land  owners. 

It  has  been  a  case  of  bad  decision  making, 
producing  abominable  results.  Best  example: 
U.S.  Post  Office  buildings  which  have  been 
poorly  located  In  the  cities  they  are  supposed 
to  serve  and  which  often  are  either  too  large 
and  lavishly  equipped  for  the  number  of 
patrons  they  serve  or  are  Inadequate  to  han- 
dle the  traffic  efficiently. 

Likewise,  large  Federal  regional  headquar- 
ters buildings  often  have  been  mlslocated 
in  cities  from  a  standpoint  of  serving  the 
public.  A  qualifier  should  be  added:  High- 
ways, bridges,  parking  facilities  and  other 
forms  of  urban  construction  also  have  been 
mlslocated.  as  hindsight  has  shown;  but  with 
Federal  buildings,  there  seems  less  excuse  for 
Ignoring  long-range  planning  considerations. 

The  Federal  facllltiee  traditionally  have 
been  located  In  a  way  that  has  given  more 
weight  to  site  acquisition,  development  costs 
and  the  desires  of  Federal  agencies  to  build 
In  certain  locations  than  to  the  plans  and 
needs  of  local  areas. 

Effect  of  such  short-sighted  pollciea  has 
been  dismal. 

POLXUnON    HAZAKOa 

A  1972  Oeneral  Services  Administration  re- 
port on  proceedings  of  an  environmental 
conference  on  building  construction  notes 
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that  "the  Federal  Government  has  long  pro- 
vided a  major  stimulus  (or  urban  planning 
through  Its  program  requirements  and  finan- 
cial mcentlves  .  .  .  these  activities  have  creat- 
ed and  furthered  the  planning  process  at 
other  levels  of  government  . . 

However,  the  report  continued  that  the 
Federal  Government's  exclusion  of  urban 
planning  considerations  in  site  selection  has 
produced  unhappy  effects  "which  have  be- 
come increasingly  visible  with  site  selections 
reinforcing  urban  sprawl,  contributing  to 
abandonment  of  old  employment  centers, 
supporting  economic  and  social  segregation 
and  conflicting  with  local  development  ob- 
jectives as  expressed  in  comprehensive  plans." 
That  conference,  as  noted,  was  In  1972.  It 
signaled  a  new  Interest  In  socio-environ- 
mental  aspects  of  Government  construction 
by  the  GSA,  the  builder,  owner  and  manager 
of  aU  Federal  faculties  In  the  United  States. 
The  Impact  of  GSA  policy  decisions  on 
both  public  and  private  construction 
throughout  the  country  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. The  OSA  annually  buys  more  than 
sa  billion  worth  of  materials  and  Is  resf>onsi- 
ble  for  more  than  lO.OOO  Federally-owned  or 
leased  buildings.  Every  day  across  the  coun- 
try, some  1.600  Federal  construction  projects 
are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

The  decisions  that  are — or  are  not  made 

obviously  have  considerable  effect  on  what 
In  the  broadest  sense  Is  labeled  the  urban 
"environment." 

If  a  wrong  site  Is  chosen,  the  public 
users  of  the  Government  services  suffer.  If 
a  poor  site  Is  chosen,  a  city's  traffic  and 
parking  problems  may  be  aggravated.  The 
kind  of  paint  selected  for  Federal  offices 
may  present  a  pollution  hazard.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  type  of  fuel  bought  to  heat  a 
Federal  building.  Solid  waste  disposal  is  a 
growing  problem. 

During  the  past  year,  the  debate  over 
the  "energy  crlsto"  has  heated  up.  The  OSA 
now  Is  exploring  ways  to  conserve  energy  in 
its  Federal  buUdings. 

The  entire  scope  of  Federal  architecture 
Is  under  Intensive  investigation.  Critics 
have  long  been  critical  of  bureaucratic  ar- 
chitecture, which  they  have  felt  was  a 
mlsh-maah  of  uninspiring  marble,  con- 
crete, glass  and  Greek  columns. 

The  Nlion  Administration  recently  con- 
vened a  hlgn-level  Design  Assembly  at- 
tended by  designers.  architects  and 
Federal  administrators,  with  an  eye  to  Im- 
proving buUdlng  design.  There  Is  some 
feeling  among  those  famDlar  with  Federal 
construction  that  the  Nixon  task  force  will 
concentrate  too  heavUy  on  architectural 
esthetics  and  the  preservation  of  historic 
landmarks,  which,  while  Important  faoeU 
of  the  problem,  do  not  deal  with  soclo- 
environmental-energy  conservation  aspects 
of  buUdlng. 

The  man  In  the  middle  of  this  relatively 
new  movement  to  Improve  siting  and  design 
of  Federal  buUdlngs  Is  Arthur  F,  Sampson, 
administrator  of  the  GSA. 

Sampson,  who  came  to  GSA  In  1869, 
played  a  key  role  tn  reforming  management 
and  budget  operations  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  favors  the  word  "excel- 
lence "  in  conversation.  His  repuUtlon  both 
in  Pennsylvania  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  that  of  an  activist,  a  posi- 
tive thinker,  a  doer,  a  man  who  brushes  away 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  things  done. 
ArchltecU  generally  have  been  pleaaed 
about  initiatives  begun  by  Sampson  and  his 
predecessor,  R.  L.  Kunzlg. 

Among  other  things,  Sampson  reduced  a 
three-foot-high  stack  of  regulations  for  pub- 
lic building  architecture  to  a  brief  pamphlet. 
And  Sampson  also  started  an  awards  program 
to  recognize  superior  designs.  Awards  have 
been  given  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  design  In 
Washington  and  a  Federal  correctional 
faculty  and  parking  faculty  In  Chicago, 
among  other  projects. 
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The  GSA  under  Sampson  also  has  started 
to  turn  over  landmark  buildings  the  Federal 
Government  doesnt  need  to  local  govern- 
ments and  has  explored  the  poaslbUlty  of 
Including  ahops.  restaurants,  and  other  com- 
munity facilities  In  U.S.  office  buUdlngs. 
Sampson,  a  RepubUcan,  has  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  Administration  task  force's 
apparent  tUt  toward  the  choosing  of  designs 
by  a  blue-nbbon  panel  of  architectural 
Judges:  to  Sampson,  final  Judgment  should 
rest  with  the  OSA,  working  with  Involved 
agencies  as  to  their  needs 

The  GSA  during  the  past  six  3rear8  has 
steadUy  gained  policymaking  influence  in 
the  Federal  Establishment  in  agency  nuui- 
agement  of  Government  procurement,  paper- 
work handling  and  data  processing  and  com- 
munications (see  box) . 

The  trends,  to  Sampson,  have  been  "ex- 
citing." Among  the  substantive  directional 
changes  in  Federal  design  and  construction 
procedures: 

The  Public  BuUdlngs  Amendments  of  1972 
gave  GSA  the  authority  for  three  years  to 
have  Federal  buildings  financed  and  buHt 
under  a  purchase  contract  method  that  looks 
to  the  private  sector  for  capital,  and  the  Act 
also  created  a  Federal  BuUdlngs  Fund  into 
which  all  agencies  pay  a  rental  or  user  fee 
based  on  the  space  they  occupy  and  the 
local  market  rate  for  comparable  office  space, 
said  fund  to  be  used  for  new  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  repair  and  protec- 
tion; 

"Value  Engineering"  has  become  a  fact  of 
life  In  contracting.  Sampson  describee  It  as 
"a  methodology  of  having  people  take  the 
time  to  create,  record,  evaluate  and  Imple- 
ment cost-saving  Ideas  without  reducing 
levels  of  quaUty  ...  a  proven  technique 
that  I  received  training  in  with  industry 
when  I  was  with  the  General  Electric  Corp. 
(early  in  his  career) ,  Introduced  In  the  state 
government  in  Pennsylvania  and  later 
brought  with  me  when  I  came  to  OSA.  It's 
a  proven  technique  and  one  ttiat  can  save  a 
lot  of  Federal  dollars." 

Kxxcxrnva  oaoxa 
Life-cycle  costing  In  which  the  emphasis 
Is  shifted  frcMn  a  traditional  focus  on  ini- 
tial costs  to  long-term  costs  of  faculties  and 
equipment.  Says  Sampson:  "We're  saying 
that  sometimes  you  may  have  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  the  acquisition  of  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment but  over  the  lifespan  of  that  equip- 
ment It  may  cost  less  for  maintenance  and 
replacement  than  It  might  cost  if  you  saved 
money  initially  and  bought  cheaper  equip- 
ment. 

"Too  often,  we  have  put  marginal  equip- 
ment into  buUdings  and  the  Government 
purchasers  have  never  seen  the  Individual 
parts  of  the  equipment  because  It  has  come 
to  us  as  a  mechanical  or  electrical  or  struc- 
tural system  so  nobody  has  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  that  UtUe  motor  or  that  little  fan  or 
that  insignificant  piece  of  piping. 

"Now.  we're  looking  at  these  things  and 
saying  to  the  architect,  "You  must  put  down 
two  or  three  alternatives  and  compare  those 
alternatives  on  a  life-cycle  cost  basis  and  not 
on  an  Initial  acquisition  cost  basis.' 

"For  example,  you  may  have  a  motor  that's 
30%  efficient  and  you  have  to  run  It  three 
times  as  long  as  you  should  to  give  you  some 
heat  or  air  conditioning.  Well,  let's  get  an 
efficient  motor  In  It.  You'U  never  get  lOO*^ 
efficiency  but  you  can  try  tat  at  least  86% 
efficiency." 

Two  of  OSA's  major  thrusts  these  days  are 
in  the  area  of  soclo-envlronmental  building 
considerations  and  energy  conservation. 

An  environmental  office  has  been  set  up  In 
the  Federal  Buildings  Service.  And  a  new 
Federal  buUdlng  In  Saginaw.  Mich.,  wUl  in- 
corporate the  latest  advances  In  environ- 
mental technology.  The  considerable  clout  of 
OSA's  purchasing  power  also  Is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  private  sector  in  the  appUca- 
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tion  of  effective  waste  dlspoaal  technologies, 
the  purchase  of  biodegradable  and  recycled 
materials  and  other  activities. 

These  trends  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
lasiiance  of  Executive  Order  11612  by  Pr«sl- 
dent  Nixon  on  February  27,  1970.  The  order 
directed  the  OSA  to  amend  Its  eatabllshed 
procedures  to  give  reoognltton  to  aoclo- 
economlc  and  environmental  considerations 
in  agency  site  selection  and  applied  to  the 
planning,  site  acquisition,  construction  and 
management  of  Federal  properties. 

Formerly,  the  06A  had  operated  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11036.  which  focused  more  on 
an  agency's  mission  than  on  the  effect  of 
construction  of  a  certain  type  in  a  given 
area. 

rKDKEAL -LOCAL    COOPntATION 

To  OSA  officials,  the  location  of  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  automated  data 
processing  center  In  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done  under 
Executive  Order  11512. 

The  IRS  had  been  looking  for  a  site 
since  1968,  but  the  project  had  been  in 
limbo  because  of  local  conflicts.  Local  minor- 
ity groups  had  seen  racial  ImpUcations  in  the 
removal  of  their  area  from  site  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  executive  order  was  issued,  a 
team  of  local  city  employees  began  evaluat- 
ing each  site  as  to  Its  physical,  social  and 
economic  Impact.  They  were  aided  by  OSA 
spedaUsts  and  private  consultants. 

The  final  location  of  the  ADP  center  in 
east  Fresno  near  the  city's  Mexican-Amer- 
ican ccxnmunlty  was  a  compromise  ham- 
mered out  by  the  conflicting  forces — mlitor- 
Ity  groups.  Federal  officialdom,  city  govern- 
ment   and    downtown    buslnessuMn. 

The  OSA  believes  that  the  IRS  site  chosen 
under  the  new  procedures  Is  proca  that 
Federal-local  cooperation  in  site  selection  Is 
not  only  possible,  but  also  Is  beneficial  to 
all  Involved  parties. 

Among  other  benefits  of  siting  the  IRS 
center  in  east  Fresno:  racial  tensions  In  the 
city  appear  to  have  been  reduced:  land 
values  in  the  area  have  been  enhanced; 
more  than  1,500  Joba  have  been  opened  up 
In  a  largely  minority  group  area;  and  shop- 
ping fadUtlee,  bus  service,  roads  and  traffic 
control  in  the  vicinity  of  the  center  have 
improved. 

The  OSA  has  stepped  up  its  program  of 
monitoring  Federal  buUdlngs  for  pollution 
emissions  and  has  included  new  poUutlon 
control  equipment  In  Its  repair  and  Im- 
provement budget. 

Last  faU.  the  OSA  began  dosignlng  a 
building  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  which  wUl 
incorporate  new  concepts  and  techniques 
in  energy  conservation. 

Sampson  beUeves  that  the  Nation  faces 
a  severe  "energy  problem"  but  that  the 
much -discussed  "energy  crisis"  has  not  ar- 
rived yet.  He  also  thinks  that  environmen- 
talists are  going  to  have  to  uUor  their  de- 
mands to  the  realities  of  Ufe  "if  this  country 
Is  to  survive." 

CaiSIS    STNDROMX 

"We  have  an  abundance  of  energy  sources," 
he  sakl,  "but  we  Just  havent  been  able  to 
tap  them.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  we're  going 
to  have  to  have  a  trans-Alaskan  oU  pipe- 
line, all  thoee  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
supertankers. 

"There  is  admittedly  a  crisis  syndrome 
In  many  areas  of  energy  Involvement.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  have  reached  the  crisis 
stage  in  the  buUdlng  construction  field.  The 
onus  should  not  be  put  on  the  construction 
Industry. 

"Nobody  has  shown  me  the  extent  to  which 
office  buildings  contribute  to  the  energy 
problem.  Those  statwtlcs  simply  axe  not 
available  and  there's  no  reason  why  we 
should  add  mllUona  of  doUars  to  building 
costs  to  achieve  drastically  reduced  energy 
levels  when  buUdlngs  represent  less  than 
40 '"r    of   the   country's   energy  consumption 
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"There  are  thoee  who  want  to  turn  build- 
ings upside  down  or  make  them  round  or 
oblong  to  achieve  certain  envlronznental  or 
energy  coneervatlon  ends.  They  want  to 
make  the  buildings  so  odd  that  the  lifestyles 
ol  the  people  working  In  them  would  be 
drastically  altered.  But  the  people  are  not 
anlmal»  who  can  be  mazUpulated  this  way. 
"What  I'm  saying  basically  Is  that  we 
have  to  approach  this  whole  problem  with 
a  degree  of  moderation.  We  don't  want  to 
go  overboard. 

"We  have  fcund  that  we  can  save  between 
30  and  50  <~(  of  our  energy  needs  by  some  very 
simple  design  techniques  within  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  art. 

"In  the  past,  nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  way  you  faced  a  building  In  re- 
lationship to  the  sun  and  prevailing  wind 
directions.  We  are  now  doing  so.  We  are 
taking  these  factors  into  consideration  In 
our  site  selections. 

"There  are  techniques  that  can  be  used 
now  for  taking  beat  from  the  outside  and 
storing  it  on  the  Inside.  You  can  save  a 
great  deal  of  energy  through  the  storage  of 
heat  and  cool  air.  You  can  recycle  water. 
We  don't  have  to  be  esoteric  about  It.  The 
time  may  come  when  solar  energy  systems 
are  feasible  but  that  time  hasnt  come  yet." 

IKPATIZMCK    WTTH    INACTION 

Meanwhile,  as  data  Is  being  amassed  In 
the  Manchester.  SM.,  experiment,  the  GBA 
has  Issued  Mkases  to  Its  regional  supervisors 
to  curb  energy  consumption  through  a 
variety  of  simple  administrative  edicts,  such 
as  (going  back  to  Lyndon  Johnson)  turning 
off  lights  when  offices  are  not  In  use.  using 
tlia«rs  to  turn  on  and  off  air  conditioners 
and  other  equipment.  Installing  photo  cells 
to  control  outside  lighting,  and  using  solar 
screens  to  reduce  the  heat  gain  from  outside. 

Sampson  has  brought  bis  own  quiet  Indi- 
vidual style  of  management  to  OB  A.  It  has 
both  bemused  and  fascinated  his  subor- 
dinates. Sampoon  habltuaUy  plays  a  fast  set 
of  tennis  before  coming  to  work.  After  arriv- 
ing In  his  office,  he  changes  from  business 
suit  to  sport  shirt  and  slacks,  his  ustial  work- 
ing anbre  for  the  day.  If  he  has  to  attend  a 
high-level  meeting  or  deal  with  Important 
personages,  he  changes  back  into  suit  and 
tie.  Otherwise,  he  is  the  most  casually  dressed 
agency  head  In  Washington. 

He  fields  phone  calls  like  a  sunbather 
brushing  off  flies.  There  Is  a  problem  with 
such  and  such,  a  caller  explains.  Never  mind 
the  problem.  Sampson  says,  what  U  being 
done  about  it?  Not  much,  the  caller  conveys. 
Well,  take  care  of  It,  Sampson  says,  get  off 
the  dime  and  do  something  about  It. 

••The  boas."  said  one  Sampson  aide,  "wants 
results  and  he  gets  impatient  when  somebody 
tells  him  sonaethlng  cant  be  done." 

This  Impatience  with  Inaction,  which  some 
of  Sampeon's  aides  in  the  Pennsylvania  gov- 
ernment were  familiar  with,  has  Altered  down 
through  the  ranks  in  08A.  Result;  A  bu- 
reaucracy that  was  mainly  a  sleepy  caretaker 
of  the  Federal  Government's  physical  prop- 
erties 15  years  ago  U  beginning  to  wake  up. 

For  one  thing.  Federal  buildings  these  days 
are  being  designed  to  meet  needs  of  both 
the  Involved  VS.  agencies  and  the  local 
communities   more   than   formerly   was   the 


In  the  past,  a  Federal  construction  project 
took  so  long  getting  off  the  drawing  boards 
that  the  finished  facility  often  wound  up 
poorly  designed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  Intended.  Sampson.  Kunzlg  and  their 
predeceasors  have  worked  diligently  to  cut 
tb»  time  lag. 

"HlstoncaUy."  Sampson  said,  "we  have 
been  able  to  make  a  preUy  accurate  sssess 
ment  of  what  we  needed  In  a  building  We 
could  say  that  a  certain  building  should  be 
destgned  to  boxise  3.000  employees  whose 
mission  was  such  and  such. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Tbs  trouble  was  that  In  the  past  our 
system  for  getting  a  building  authorized,  ac- 
quiring the  site,  getting  It  cleared,  and  get- 
ting the  building  designed  and  constructed 
was  unwieldy.  It  often  took  from  S  to  10 
years. 

ncDCBAi.  btthjuvc  rwo 

"So  the  estimate  you  started  with  of  3,000 
people  doing  certain  things  didn't  make 
much  sense  10  years  later. 

"We're  more  scientific  abou>,  our  estimat- 
ing now.  And  our  contracting  procedures 
have  been  Improved  dramatically.  We've  re- 
duced the  cycle  from  5  or  10  years  to  a  two- 
year  building  time  frame. 

"What  this  means  Is  that  If  we  estimate 
that  a  building  Is  supposed  to  go  up  for 
3,000  people  i>vo  years  hence,  the  building  Is 
there  within  two  years. 

"One  of  the  main  changes  has  been  the 
Federal  building  fund  concept.  We  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  appropriation 
process  as  much  as  before.  We  will  have  a 
pretty  fixed  amount  of  money  each  year 
coming  in  that  will  be  used  for  the  replace- 
ment of  buildings. 

■Now  If  you've  got  the  funding,  you  can 
plan  the  bulldlag  and  get  it  constructed 
wlthla  the  two-year  time  frame  so  the  esti- 
mates will  meet  the  needs  pretty  well." 

He  said.  "We  have  also  done  a  lot  to  make 
the  interiors  o'  our  buildings  more  com- 
patible vrtth  the  needs  of  people  working 
there.  We've  tried  to  eUmlnate  the  'long  gray 
line'  of  desks  and  arrange  office  space  better 
and  use  more  color. 

"It  Is  no  secret  that  people  produce  more 
when  they  work  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
And  I'm  not  talking  about  Jtist  units  of  out- 
put— turning  out  10  units  instead  of  three. 
What  rm  talking  about  Is  fashioning  an  en- 
vironment in  which  people  can  think  and  be 
creative  and  have  a  positive  attitude  towards 
their  work. 

"So  we  are  pajring  attention  to  the  ex- 
teriors— to  the  landscaping,  the  parking  and 
traffic  situations,  as  well  as  to  the  interiors — 
the  acoustics,  the  color  schemes,  the  removal 
of  partitions  and  so  on. 

"When  administrations  change,  the  thrust 
of  Federal  programs  naturally  undergoes 
severe  changes.  We.  as  the  caretakers  of  the 
physical  working  facilities,  have  to  be  flex- 
ible. Some  ofllces  are  wiped  out  and  new  of- 
fices are  established. 

••We  now  favor  the  Idea  of  having  offices 
with  no  partitions.  If  you  want  to  change  an 
office's  function,  you  Just  shift  a  few  movable 
pieces  around.  This  Is  not  only  plan  common 
sense,  it  Is  also  economical." 

"IT  HAS  TO  HAPPEN  " 

Sampson  talks  a  lot  about  "tradeoffs." 

"Environmental  and  conservation  consid- 
erations sometimes  are  opposing  poles  of  an 
issue.  We  have  been  stressing  fire  safety  and 
energy  conservation.  When  you  talk  about 
fire  safety  you  are  talking  about  security. 
But  putting  In  fire  safety  facilities  may  be 
contrary  to  such  considerations  as  esthetics 
of  a  building's  interior  and  the  best  design 
from  a  people  point  of  view.  We  are  trying 
to  balance  all  these  conflicting  factors.  Our 
experimental  building  program  is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this.  But  frankly,  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  our  priorities  should  be." 

Sampson  has  firm  Ideas  about  how  the 
bureaucracy  should  be  moved  In  order  to 
make  things  happen. 

•'First  of  all."  he  said,  "you've  got  to  have 
a  management  team  that  Is  oriented  to  the 
Idea  of  change. 

"I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  recruiting  and 
promoting  the  right  kind  of  people — those 
who  have  open  minds.  And  I  constantly 
stress  creativity. 

"Once  you  get  people  oriented  to  the 
notion  of  change  and  innovation,  the  desired 
changes  occur.  You  cannot  order  change  or 
innovation:  it  has  to  happen.  And  It  happens 
because  the  climate  is  right  for  it  to  happen 
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"Now  when  you  innovate,  that  doesn't 
make  you  a  genius.  There  have  always  beeu 
a  lot  of  good  ideas  around.  The  problem  has 
been  in  finding  out  what  they  are  and  learn- 
ing how  to  use  them. 

"Almost  all  the  Innovations  we've  made 
In  construction  have  been  around  for  years 
but  they  weren't  being  used  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  But  they're  being  used 
today. 

"It  IB  human  to  resist  change.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  get  something  done  you  have  to 
organize.  You  have  to  convince  your  top 
management  people  that  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  possible" 

Sampson  said,  "People  are  not  hard  to 
motivate.  If  you  can  convince  them  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  really  rewarding, 
they  will  work  for  you.  People  do  have  brains 
and  strengths  and  they  want  to  earn  their 
pay.  I  think  It  all  comes  down  to  whether 
the  top  man  can  get  the  employees  excited 
about  what  they  are  doing." 

He  Is  "very  strong"  for  the  Federal  Clvu 
Service  system.  Having  said  this,  he  adds,  "I 
have  fotind  the  bureaucracy  at  the  Federal 
level  far  leas  flexible  and  much  heavier  than 
it  Is  at  the  state  level. 

"The  CivU  Service  system,  to  be  frank 
about  it,  rewards  mediocrity.  It  is  pretty 
much  a  locked-in  system  And  this  means 
that  no  manager  who  comes  In  is  going  to 
be  able  to  change  the  direction  of  ongoing 
programs  easily. 

"The  really  crucial  area  is,  middle  man- 
agement— the  people  at  the  OS-11,  12,  and  13 
levels.  And  you've  got  to  work  at  getting 
things  done  day  In  and  day  out. 

"You  can  send  down  orders  or  suggestions 
about  things  that  should  be  changed  and 
when  they  come  back  to  you,  you  find  noth- 
ing's been  changed. 

'"There  are  two  things  working  here.  One 
is  that  you  have  an  Institutionalized  system 
that  Is  resistant  to  change.  And  the  other 
Is  that  many  Federal  employees  simply  are 
not  convinced  that  anybody  at  the  top  cares 
about  what  they  are  doing. 

TO  CONTaACT  SUFXaOkADES 

'Tm  very  strongly  In  favor  of  the  proposal 
that  has  come  up  now  and  then  to  put 
supergrades  under  contract.  The  Federal 
Government  has  always  attracted  good  peo- 
ple. Most  of  them  didn't  stay.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Government  is  woefully  short  of 
good  managers,  good  leaders." 

Sampson  Is  not  a  modest  man,  although 
he  tries  very  hard  to  be.  Some  Sampson- 
watchers  dating  back  to  his  industry  days 
and  his  Pennsylvania-government-reform 
period  believe  that  he  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  he  thinks  he  is.  In  every  Job  he  has  ever 
held,  they  point  out.  Sampson  moved  the 
doits  off  the  dime  and  got  things  done. 

His  voice  rises  as  he  talks  about  managers 
who  don't  want  to  manage  and  supervisors 
who  dont  want  to  supervise. 

"We  have  expanded  five  times  the  amount 
of  training  we  give  front-line  supervisors 
since  I  came  to  OSA,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  say  that  this  Is  any  big  deal  and 
I  don't  want  to  seem  critical  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators in  the  past.  But  it  seems  ob- 
vious to  me  that  much  of  the  problem  of 
getting  the  bureaucracy  moving  involves  the 
kind  of  Bupwrvlsors  you  have. 

"For  years,  we  have  appointed  people  to 
supervise  10  or  20  people  who  don't  know 
a  thing  about  supervising.  And  they  spend 
their  time  shuffling  papers,  blowing  smoke 
and  satisfying  the  whims  of  their  supervisors, 
never  mind  the  primary  missions  of  the 
agency. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  the  supervisors  in  Federal 
agencies  have  long  since  given  up.  They 
dont  think  much  is  going  to  get  done  and 
they  are  Just  putting  in  their  time  without 
rocking  the  boat. 

"Well,  if  some  administrators  want  to  Just 
put  in  a  period  as  overseers  of  a  going  con- 
cern that  is  fine.  I  don't.  I  want  my  super- 
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visors  to  work  with  their  subordinates  and 
motivate  them  and  I  want  thinga  to  happen. 
"If  I  didn't  I'd  be  somewhere  else. 


INFLATION:  THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE 
CULPRIT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PKNNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  OOODHNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion is  considered  to  be  our  No.  1  domes- 
tic problem,  because  it  destroys  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  so,  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  control, 
inflation,  and  this  raises  the  question  how 
this  best  can  be  done. 

An  article  dealing  with  a  solution  to 
this  problem  and  written  by  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  appeared  in  the  June  3. 
1973.  issue  of  the  National  Observer.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  timely  and  meaningful 
article.  I  submit  it  to  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Intlation:    Thzsk's   Only    Onk   Ctrtj>KiT 
(By  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

In  an  ideal  society,  as  perceived  by  many 
worldly  philosophers,  prices  will  always  be 
low  and  wages  will  always  be  high.  So  lovely 
Is  this  vision  it  has  mesmerized  goverrunents 
through  the  ages,  and  it  has  encouraged  poli- 
ticians and  all  too  many  economists  to  try 
their  hands  at  tinkering,  often  with  rulnotis 
results. 

The  nation  Is  now  experiencing  a  worrisome 
period  of  Inflation,  and  millions  of  Americans 
who  ordinarily  bother  themselves  little  about 
great  economic  matters  are  audibly  steamed 
by  soaring  prices,  particularly  prices  of  food 
and  shelter. 

This  Intense  public  Interest  In  the  dollar's 
diminishing  value  would  be  healthy  (partici- 
patory democracy  and  all  that)  were  it  not 
for  one  grim  fact  of  history:  When  it  comes 
to  Inflation,  nations  and  people  never  learn. 
Specifically,  they  never  learn  what  Is  the  only 
fundamental  cause  of  inflation,  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  blame  big  business  or  unions  or  cat- 
tle growers  or  landlords  or  something  awry 
In  the  linkage  between  supply  and  demand. 

But  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
cause  Inflation,  no  matter  what  all  the  other 
elements  In  the  economy  do  or  want  to  do. 
If  the  Government  failed  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  beyond  what  was 
required  by  normal  economic  expansion, 
there  could  be  no  serious  Inflation. 

tJnfortunately,  there  are  very  many  things 
the  Federal  Government  wants  to  spend 
money  on.  and  this  desire  Is  fueled  by  the 
various  parts  of  the  population  that  have 
their  special  fish  to  fry.  Almost  everybody 
wants  to  get  a  fist  in  the  Federal  coffers,  so 
we  must  place  the  blame  not  only  on  the 
politicians  but  on  oivselves. 

There  are  so  many  demands  for  Federal 
money  that  there  Isn't  nearly  enough  to  go 
around,  and  In  recent  years  the  Government 
has  been  unwUllng  to  reject  enough  of  those 
demands  so  that  revenues  covered  expendi- 
tures. 

So  the  Government,  no  less  than  an  im- 
provident family,  U  fon^ed  to  bcMrow  to  make 
up  the  difference.  But  .when  a  family  bor- 
rows money,  that  money  is  simply  somebody 
else's  Invested  savings  so  there  la  no  chang* 
in  the  nation's  money  supply. 

But  when  the  Government  borrows  money, 
matters  are  quite  different.  Much  of  the  bor- 
rowed amount  ts  provided  by  lending  instl- 
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tutkuns  that  simply  open  a  credit  account  for 
the  Government.  And.  without  getting  Into 
the  mechanics  of  the  thing  a  result  of  this 
kind  of  borrowing  is  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Engraving  winds  up  printing  a  lot 
of  new  dollar  bills  it  would  not  have  manu- 
factured otherwise. 

So  gradually,  but  not  very  gradually,  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  increases. 
If  you  can  get  some  of  those  extra  dollars 
before  everybody  else  realizes  they're  around 
(for  Instance,  If  you  are  a  defense  contractor 
that  the  Government  pays  first)  you  will  And 
yourself  materially  better  off  because  the 
prices  you  have  to  pay  wUl  not  yet  have  been 
affected. 

But  soon  enough  the  defense  contractor's 
suppliers  and  employes  will  raise  their  prices 
and  wage  demands  because  they  know  the 
contractor  has  those  new  dollar  bills  with 
which  to  meet  them.  Because  almost  nobody 
sets  the  price  of  anything  below  the  maxi- 
mum he  can  get;  a  general  rise  in  prices 
follows. 

Look  at  it  another  way.  If  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  Increase  the  money  supply 
excessively,  how  could  there  be  serious  lu- 
nation? Business  nUght  like  to  raise  its 
prices,  but  if  Its  customers  lacked  the  extra 
money  to  pay  those  prices,  there  Is  no  way 
In  the  world  thoee  prices  could  stick.  They 
would  come  back  down.  And  fast. 

The  most  aggressive  labor  leader  might 
scream  and  threaten  management  for  a  big 
wage  boost.  He  might  even  strike  first  and 
scream  later.  Whatever  he  did.  there  U  no 
way  he  could  win  an  excessive  settlement. 
Management  would  know  it  could  not  pass 
on  Its  higher  labor  costs  to  the  consumer 
because  the  consumer  lacked  the  extra 
money  to  pay  the  higher  prices.  Under  thoee 
circumstances,  the  company  could  meet  the 
union  demands  only  if  it  was  willing  to  go 
bankrupt. 

If  I  were  beginning  a  book.  Instead  of  end- 
ing a  modest  essay,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ring  in  everything  from  the  "velocity  of 
Circulation"  to  tax  philosophy,  credit  regu- 
lation, and  even  the  nation's  social  values. 

But  there  Is  only  one  point  that  needs  to 
be  made  here.  When  serious  price  Inflation 
occurs,  the  fatilt  doesn't  lie  vrtth  business, 
unions,  beef  growers,  retail  stores,  or  land- 
lords. The  fault  lies  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  when  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  control  the  consequences  of  Its 
large  borrowings  by  placing  ceilings  on  wages 
and  prices,  we  must  realize  the  futility  of 
the  action.  Controls  do  nothing  but  post- 
pone the  inevitable. 

Inflation  will  cease  to  be  a  problem  only 
when,  through  lower  spending  or  higher 
taxes  or  both,  the  Federal  Government  op- 
erates within  its  means.  There  Is  nothing 
else  that  will  stop  inflation.  Nothing,  that 
Is.  except  perhaps  the  economic  disaster  that 
historically  afflicts  a  people  who  treat  their 
money  with  contempt. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
TAXPAYER  FINANCED  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS.  THE  NEW  POLL  TAX 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  exten- 
sive debate  Is  currently  taJtlng  place  not 
only  here  in  Washington,  but  throughout 
the  country.  One  question  most  often 
heard  raised  In  an  increasing  number  of 
circles  is:  Should  tax  dollars  be  used  to 
finance  political  candidates? 
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There  are  currently  13  bills  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  deal  with 
election  campaigns  and  the  funding  of 
candidates'  expenses.  They  deal  with 
every  aspect  of  election  campaigns  from 
reporting  of  contributions  to  setting  up  a 
special  level  of  bureaucrats  to  oversee 
the  activities  of  elected  ofBcials. 

Clearly  the  mood  of  the  Nation  is  one 
of  reforming  our  electoral  system.  A  re- 
cent opinion  poll  published  in  the  local 
Washington  papers  indicated  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  1.500  people 
interviewed  favored  public  financing  of 
political  campaigns.  Such  a  scheme  is  al- 
ready being  considered  by  Congress.  If 
we  assume  that  the  results  of  the  survey 
are  correct,  it  leads  one  to  wonder  if  the 
voters  fully  understand  that  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  means  to  them  and 
what  brought  about  such  a  reaction. 

Probably  the  overriding  factor  causing 
this  campaign  financing  issue  to  gain  the 
prominence  it  has  is  the  "Watergate  syn- 
drome." I  mean  by  this  a  public  backlash 
at  the  disclosures  made  through  the  Sen- 
ate's investigation  of  Presidential  cam- 
paign abuses.  The  reported  millions  of 
dollars  of  loose  political  money  that 
floated  around  during  that  campaign  and 
Its  use  to  Infiuence  or  control  the  elec- 
tion has  caused  many  Americans  to  ques- 
tion the  very  system  of  our  electoral 
process.  Is  an  entirely  new  system  of  fi- 
nancing political  parties,  and  therefore 
elections,  needed?  This  is  a  question  pres- 
ently being  raised  in  Congress. 

We  are  told  by  the  oplnlonmakers  in 
the  mass  media  that  politics  has  become 
a  "rich  man's  game"  and  that  "special 
Interests" — that  vague  group  supposedly 
controlling  our  elected  officials — has 
moved  the  "little  man"  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. With  the  Watergate  revelations 
dally  confronting  the  TV  viewer  and  the 
reader  of  newspapers,  It  is  easy  to  accept 
this  oversimplification  and  to  actually 
believe  that  this  is  the  true  solution  In 
political  elections. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
abuses  attributed  to  Watergate,  and  all 
the  things  that  the  term  has  come  to 
represent,  came  Into  being  before  the 
present  campaign  reporting  system  went 
into  effect.  Under  the  system  now  in 
force,  campaign  contributions  over  $100 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  avail- 
able to  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  take 
the  time  to  check.  This  certainly  includes 
members  of  the  news  media.  This  hardly 
affords  an  opportunity  for  these  "special 
interest  groups,"  whomever  they  may  be, 
to  remain  hidden  from  public  view  and 
scrutiny.  Since  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  current  campaign  reporting 
laws,  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  the 
fraudulent  activities  or  the  massive  cam- 
paign fund  accumulations  such  as  those 
reve«aed  in  the  Senate  hearings. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
very  fact  that  the  alleged  abuses  have 
been  brought  to  public  light  Is  a  result 
ot  the  various  checks  and  balances  built 
Into  our  system  of  government.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  matter  how  perfect  a  sys- 
tem Is  created  by  well-meaning  officials, 
there  will  be  Indltlduals  who  will  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  law  When  they 
do,  they  should  be  punished.  We  also 
have  the  system  of  laws  to  do  this. 
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Public  confidence  in  elected  officials,  Is 
reportedly  at  an  alltlme  low.  We  have 
seen  public  officials  tried  and  convicted 
of  abusing  the  public  trust  given  them 
by  the  voters.  But,  to  demand  that  elec- 
tions be  financed  with  money  from  the 
Public  Treasury — tax  money — Is  illogical 
and  a  politically  dangerous  situation.  It 
would  turn  the  entire  electoral  process 
over  to  those  same  politicians  and  to  the 
biireaucrats  they  control.  Now  they 
would  simply  be  manipulating  elections 
with  taxpayers  money  rather  than  volim- 
tary  contributions. 

If,  as  the  opinion  makers  would  have 
us  believe,  politicians  cannot  be  trusted 
to  raise  their  own  funds  to  finance  their 
elections,  how  can  anyone  expect  to  cor- 
rect financial  abuses  of  politics  by  put- 
ting other  politicians  in  charge  of  pay- 
ing for  political  expenses  out  of  the  UJ3. 
Treasury  and  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets? 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  actually  want  public 
funds  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  campaign- 
ing, as  this  poll  would  suggest.  This  type 
thing  has  been  tried  in  a  limited  way 
through  the  checkoff  system  on  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  form.  Under  this  cam- 
paign financing  method,  you  will  recall, 
the  individual  taxpayer  can  indicate  that 
he  wants  the  Government  to  deduct  $1 
from  his  tax  refund  check  to  go  to  either 
national  political  party  or  to  an  inde- 
pendent party.  This  has  proven  unsuc- 
cessful, and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  work  In  a  more  extensive 
manner.  This  income  tax  checkoff  system 
is  a  failure  largely  because  our  people 
would  rather  donate  their  money  or  their 
time  directly  to  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  They  do  not  want  money  being 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dential choice  of  the  national  party  when 
the  candidate  does  not  represent  their 
views. 

But  under  various  programs  so  far 
suggested,  the  taxi»yers*  money  would 
go  to  the  political  party  for  distrlbutiwi 
to  candidates  who  agree  to  support  the 
party's  position.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  a  shifting  from  the  old  allegiances. 
A  more  independent  American  voter  has 
emerged.  There  is  a  prevailing  attitude 
amcHig  Americans  today  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  also  the  right  not  to  vote,  if 
they  feel  that  none  of  the  candidates 
running  deserve  their  vote. 

If  a  federally  subsidized  system  of  elec- 
tions became  law.  the  Democrats.  Re- 
publicans or  Independents  would  not  be 
the  sole  beneficiaries  of  taxpayers' 
money.  In  all  probability,  limitation  of 
fimd  distribution  to  the  major  parties 
would  be  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  dis- 
criminatory against  the  various  smaller 
F>arties  representing  divergent  opinions 
in  politics.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
when  the  money  Is  divided  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats In  charge,  a  portion  would  be 
allocated  to  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Com- 
mxmist  Party  U.S.A.,  or  any  of  a  number 
of  splinter  groui>s  who  usrially  nm  can- 
didates with  views  alien  to  the  American 
general  ideas. 

Your  money  would  go  to  pay  for  all  the 
public  relations  and  advertising  gim- 
micks so  popular  in  today's  electioneer- 
ing. Money  for  signs,  newspapers,  TV  and 
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radio  advertisemerts,  as  well  as  buttons, 
bumper    stickers    and    fingernail    files 
would  come  directly  from  your  taxes. 
While  it  may  look  like  a  windfall  for 
those  people  In  the  public  relations  and 
advertising  businesses  and  the  advertis- 
ing media,  the  Federal  controls  of  the 
purse  strings  also  brings  Federal  controls 
to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  funds. 
When  the  Federal  Government  gets 
into  the  financing  of  elections,  the  "little 
man,"  who  is  supposed  to  benefit  from 
these  schemes,  can  expect  to  be  even  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  electoral  process. 
The  volunteer  worker,  who  has  always 
been  the  backbone  of  any  campaign  in 
the  past,  would  no  longer  feel  the  need 
to  get  involved.  After  all,  he  has  stip- 
ported  all  candidates  in  the  election  with 
his    tax    money.    The    so-called    "little 
man,"  the  person  who  contributes  $5  or 
SIO  or  several  hours  of  his  time  to  help 
a  candidate   he  believes   in,   would  no 
longer  be  able  to  directly  help  his  candi- 
date financially.  He  would  no  longer  ac- 
tually participate  In  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  The  Government  would  have 
removed  the  need  for  him  to  get  involved. 
Public  financing  of  elections  is  tanta- 
mount to  telling  the  voter  that  he  is  in- 
competent to  participate  in  the  election 
process,  and  that  big  Government  must 
now  take  over  that  responsibility.  Yet, 
he  must  pay  the  costs,  through  increased 
taxes  even  though  there  is  no  candidate 
running  that  he  would  support  or  vote 
for. 

In  1962  the  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  States 
and  became  law.  It  said  that  no  person 
could  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions because  he  had  failed  to  pay  any 
poll  tax.  It  was  thought  that  by  removing 
this  longstanding  practice  in  some  States, 
more  people  could  directly  participate  in 
elections.  In  little  more  than  a  decade, 
we  have  come  to  the  point  where  Govern- 
ment may  soon  tell  the  voters  that  they 
must  pay  a  new  poll  tax— a  tax  to  sup- 
port a  collectlvist  political  campaign 
fund.  The  American  taxpayers  already 
have  too  much  to  pay  now,  without  fur- 
ther burdening  them  with  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns. 

The  Federal  laws  already  on  the  books 
have  not  been  given  an  (H>portxmlty  to 
work.  Before  placing  more  stringent  lim- 
itations on  constitutions  or  before  bring- 
ing full  or  partial  political  financing  un- 
der Government  control,  we  should  care- 
fully assess  the  laws  we  already  have 
available  to  keep  the  election  process 
honest. 

We  must  not  let  an  overreaction  to  the 
"Watergate  syndrome"  stampede  us  into 
undoing  the  basic  freedoms  and  protec- 
tions of  our  constitutional  system. 


LEGISLAnON  TO  AFFECT  LIVES  OP 
ALL    AMERICANS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MABSACRuarrra 
IN  THE  HO0BK  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.   BURKE   of   MaMachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  as  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  currently 
considering  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive trade  bills  ever  to  be  brought  before 
Congress.  This  legislation  will  affect  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  but  will  be  par- 
ticularly important  to  those  workers  in 
business  in  my  district  and  elsewhere 
which  compete  directly  with  imported 
goods.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation,  it  must  be  given  the  most 
thorough  consideration.  The  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stanley  Nehmer,  former 
^Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, therefore  merit  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Thk  Tkaok  Bill  akd  the  Tkaok  NECoriATioira : 

A   dTATCrS   RKPOBT 

(Remarks  of  Stanley  Nehmer) 
PUty  yeara  of  service  In  promoting  Ameri- 
can exports  is  an  enviable  record  which  few 
organizations  can  match.  I  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  many  which  the  Overseas  Auto- 
motive Club  and  Its  members  have  received 
during  this  Oolden  Anniversary  Tear.  I  was 
still  In  the  Executive  Branch  when  Secretary 
of  Ck)mmerce  Dent  extended  congratulations 
to  you  on  behalf  of  President  Nixon. 

Our  discussion  today  is  very  timely.  In 
Washington,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  Is  wrestling 
with  the  Administration's  trade  bill,  referred 
to  as  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  In  Tokyo, 
a  three-day  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) 
Is  underway  to  launch  new  multilateral  trade 
negotiations.  The  two  events  are  Inextricably 
linked,  for  trade  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
provide  the  authority  for  the  U.S.  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  trade  negotiations.  Without  the 
participation  of  the  XJS.,  there  will  be  no 
negotiations. 

My  remarks  today  will  attempt  to  give  you 
a  status  report  on  the  trade  bill  and  on  the 
trade  negotiations. 

I 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
seized  with  the  Administration's  trade  bill 
since  It  began  public  hearings  on  May  9. 
1973.  Fifteen  volumes  of  testimony  were 
heard  from  18  Administration  witnesses  and 
343  public  witnesses  including  spokesmen 
for  62  Industries  from  aluminum  to  zinc. 

Since  public  hearings  were  concluded  on 
June  15,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  engaged  In  the  "markup"  of  the  bill. 
Original  predictions  that  the  bUl  would  be 
voted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  It  took  Its  month -long  svimmer  recess 
on  August  3,  gave  way  to  predictions  that  It 
would  at  least  be  reported  out  of  Committee 
by  the  August  3  recess.  That  target  also 
proved  to  be  unattainable.  The  latest  pre- 
dictions by  the  Committee  are  that  It  will 
complete  Its  work  on  the  bill  by  the  end  of 
September  and  the  House  wUl  act  on  the  bill 
some  tlnM  In  October. 

It  may  be  that  the  Committee  wlU  meet  lu 
latest  target.  If  so,  the  odds  are  that  the 
trade  bUl  wUl  be  scaled  down  from  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  AdnUnlstratlon  ReallstlcaUy. 
however.  I  would  not  predict  final  Congres- 
sional passage  of  the  trade  bUl  in   1973. 

What  has  happened  to  make  the  progress 
of  the  trade  bill  so  much  slower  than  ex- 
pected, or,  at  least,  predicted? 

The  moet  widely-heard  view  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  the  lllneaa,  and  resulting  fre- 
quent absence,  of  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  has  left  the  Committee  without 
effective  leaderahlp.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
only  part  of  the  reason  A  much  more  funda- 
mental reaaon  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  exlet  a  sufflclently  strong  body 
of  opinion  that  feels  that  a  trade  bill  la  oeoM- 
sary  or  urgent  whUe  at  the  same  time  v»ry- 
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ing  degrees  of  opposition  to  the  trade  bUl  a* 
proposed  by  the  AdmlnUtraUon  exist. 

n 

A  large  part  of  the  attlttide  of  the  Amerl- 
oan  bustneesman  today  Is  svunmed  up  In  a 
far-reaching  article  by  Charles  Bluhdom, 
Chairman  of  Gulf  and  Western  Industries,  In 
the  September  1  Issue  of  Butine3$  Week. 
Bluhdom's  article  Is  that  "In  these  times  of 
International  crisis,  the  UjB.  must  first  and 
foremost  look  out  for  Its  own  Interests."  He 
Is  sharply  critical  of  Americans  for  being 
"spendthrifts  at  home  as  well  as  philan- 
thropists abroad,"  and  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration for  Its  1973  economic  stabUlaatlon 
programs  and  Its  second  dollar  devaluation 
which,  he  says,  made  wheat  cheaper  for  the 
Russians  and  oil  more  expensive  for  the  D.S. 
Ultimately,  he  feels,  "the  answer  to  all  our 
present  problems  Is  that  we  must  find  ways 
to  restore  faltering  confidence  In  our  ecc- 
nomlc  system.  In  oar  government,  in  otir 
leadership." 

It  Is  against  this  kind  of  attitude,  which 
my  conversations  with  businessmen  indi- 
cate Is  not  unique  with  Mr.  Bluhdom,  that 
the  trade  bill  Is  finding  tough  going. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specifics. 

The  Administration's  trade  tUl  Is  designed 
to  provide  new  authority  to  the  Executive 
Branch  to  undertake  a  new  round  of  trade 
negotiations  This  last  such  negotiations  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  saw  U.S.  tariff  duties  re- 
duced an  average  of  37%. 

But  many  feel,  correctly  or  not,  that  the 
U.S.  did  not  receive  reciprocity  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  that  tariff  consesslons  granted 
to  the  U.S.  have  been  negated  by  other  coun- 
tries nontartff  barriers,  and  that  the  tariff 
reductions  made  by  the  U.S.  In  the  Kennedy 
Rovmd  were  a  major  cause  of  the  trade  def- 
icit of  recent  vintage. 

The  Administration's  trade  bUl  would  per- 
mit unlimited  Increases  or  reductions  in 
tariff  rates  t^irough  negotiated  agreements. 

President  Nixon  has  said  "We  are  going  to 
ask  Congress  for  the  right  for  our  negotia- 
tors to  go  up  or  down.  Only  by  going  up  can 
one  get  them  (foreign  governments)  to  go 
down  with  some  of  the  restrictions  they 
have."  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
reported  to  have  decided  to  limit  Increases  to 
60  percent  above  statutory  rates,  but  has 
retained  the  Administration's  request  for 
unlimited  authority  to  reduce  tariffs. 

This  "even-handed"  approach  to  tariff  rate 
adjustments  Is  not  meaningful.  These  ad- 
justments must  be  In  the  context  of  trade 
negotiations.  I  have  difficulty  In  seeing  situ- 
ations arise  where  our  trading  partners  would 
agree  in  negotiations  that  the  U.S.  may  raise 
tariffs. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  Executive  Branch  with  advance  au- 
thority to  Implement  agreements  to  do  away 
with  certain  non-tariff  barriers.  There  are 
more  than  800  of  such  restrictions  used  by 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  reported  to  have 
refused  to  grant  such  advance  authority  to 
the  Administration. 

But  what  about  the  llttle-notlced  provi- 
sion in  the  trade  bill  that  would  permit  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  be  converted  into  fixed  du- 
ties at  equivalent  or  higher  levels  and  then 
be  phased  down  In  five  Installments?  WlU 
this  provision  be  used  to  remove  the  Import 
quotas  which  the  U.S.  maintains  on  such 
agrtcuUunU  products  as  raw  cotton,  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  sugar  and  dairy  products, 
or  as  a  replacement  for  the  limitations  on 
steel  ezp<M-t8  to  the  US  under  the  Volun- 
tary Restraint  Arrangement? 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  lees  restrictive  test  than  at  present 
for  Invoking  the  "escape  clause"  when  In- 
dustries are  seriously  injured  by  imports. 
President  Nixon  said  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  April  10  that  "  .  .  damaging  Im- 
port surges,  whatevar  thetr  oause.  should  be 
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a  mat.tor  at  great  concern  to  our  people  and 
our  government.  I  believe  we  abould  have 
effective  Instruments  readily  available  to 
help  avoid  serious  injury  from  Imports  and 
give  American  Industries  and  workers  tune  to 
adjust  to  Increased  Imports  In  an  orderly 
way." 

In  my  Judgment  the  promise  of  relief 
which  the  Administration  holds  out  for 
Amarlcan  Industries  Injured  or  disrupted  by 
Imports  through  Its  proposed  bill  is  much 
greater  than  what  can  realistically  be  ex- 
pected. The  Administration's  record  In  deal- 
ing with  Import  problems  does  not  InstUl 
confidence  In  the  businessman  that  he  can 
expect  prompt  or  more  effective  relief  under 
the  proposed  legislation  than  he  was  able  to 
receive  under  the  existing  leglslatloo,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19S2.  Changing  the 
name  of  the  basic  legislation  from  "Trade 
Expansion"  to  "Trade  Reform"  does  nothing 
If  the  Intentions  do  not  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rhetoric,  to  take  action  when  injury 
occurs  or  is  threatened. 

The  present  legislation  on  the  books  since 
1982,  for  example,  would  permit  the  Admin- 
istration to  provide  Import  relief  for  the  non- 
rubber  footwear  Industry.  Over  two  and  a 
baU  yeara  ago,  the  Tariff  Commiaslon  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  a  split  decision  In 
an  "escape  clause"  case  on  nonrubber  foot- 
wear which  President  Nixon  had  initiated, 
the  only  President  to  have  Initiated  such  an 
Investigation.  There  has  been  no  action  taken 
on  this  decision  by  the  President,  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  since  he  received  the 
Commission's  report.  Tet  this  industry  Is 
steadily  "going  down  the  drain"  because  of 
Inaction  on  Its  Import  ptroblem  by  the  Ad- 
ministration 

In  the  first  half  of  1973.  the  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market  by  imported  non- 
rubber  footwear  rose  to  41%.  It  had  been 
30%  In  1970  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
made  Its  Investigation 

Imports  In  the  first  half  of  1973  roae  by 
9%  largely  as  a  result  of  burgeoning  Imports 
from  the  developing  countries,  such  as  Ar- 
gentina, BrazU.  Mexico,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the  first  half  of  1972. 
nonrubber  footwear  Imports  from  Argentina 
were  only  60.000  pairs.  A  year  later  these  Im- 
ports totaled  1.600.000  pairs  Our  devaluation 
actions  have  not  affected  Imports  from  the 
developing  countries  which  have  generally 
devalued  with  the  VS. 

Production  of  nonrubber  footwear  feU  by 
6.4%  at  a  time  when  Anterlcan  Industry  In 
general  Is  enjoying  Its  greatest  peace-time 
boom.  It  U  anticipated  that  1973  production 
wUl  be  the  lowest  in  more  than  20  years,  per- 
haps as  low  as  600  million  pairs.  Accompany- 
ing the  decline  in  output  has  been  a  closing 
of  factories  (almost  200  net  closings  since 
1968)  and  a  substantial  loss  of  capacity  (weU 
in  excess  of  100  million  pairs). 

Employment  feU  by  3%  In  a  year,  or  about 
7.000  Jobs,  reducing  the  number  of  pe<H>le 
directly  employed  by  this  Industry  to  laas 
than  200.000. 

The  industry  has  peUtloned.  It  has  en- 
treated. It  has  literally  begged  for  relief  It 
has  followed  the  procedures  In  the  law — not 
only  the  "escape  clause"  but  also  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  statute  In  two  countervail- 
ing duty  petitions.  It  has  produced  evidence 
that  the  governments  of  Spain.  Argentina 
and  Brazil  are  subsidizing  their  nonrubber 
footwear  Industries.  But  to  date,  the  domes- 
tic industry  has  received  no  relief  of  any 
kind  from  the  Administration. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  those  businessmen 
familiar  with  the  nonrubber  footwaar  situa- 
tion, and  perhaps  with  similar  problems 
faced  by  other  industries,  are  skeptical  about 
the  Administration's  Intentions  In  providing 
Import  relief. 

The  Administration's  trade  blU  revises 
some  of  the  countervailing  duty  provisions. 
One  proposed  change  would  set  a  time  limit 
of  one  year  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  must  make  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er a  foreign  subsidy  exists. 

But  the  one-year  limit  would  begin  when 
the  matter  Is  presented  to  him  by  his  staff! 
The  Treasury  Department  staff  has  been 
agonizing  over  a  complaint  brought  by  Mag- 
navox  against  allegedly  subsidized  TV  sets 
from  Japan  since  at  least  May  1972.  In  the 
Spanish  nonrubber  footwear  countervaUlng 
case  filed  with  Treasury  In  Febniary  1973. 
Treasury  has  yet  to  announce  that  It  Is  In- 
vestigating the  complaint 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  provides 
authority  to  retalUte  against  unfair  trade 
practices  of  foreign  countries.  The  President 
said  In  his  AprU  10  message  that  he  was 
asking  "for  a  revision  and  extension  of  his 
authority  to  raise  barriers  against  countries 
which  unreasonably  or  unjustifiably  restrict 
US.  exports.  •  •  •  I  will  consider  using  it 
whenever  it  becomes  clear  that  our  trading 
partners  are  unwilling  to  remove  unreason- 
able or  unjustlflable  restrictions  against  our 
exports." 

But  present  legislation  permits  the  Imposi- 
tion of  Import  restrictions  as  a  retaliation 
against  unfair  practices  on  agricultural 
products. 

Action  limited  to  withdrawal  of  tariff  con- 
cessions Is  permitted  under  present  legisla- 
tion for  non-agricultural  products.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  been  concerned  ow  the 
import  quotas  on  agricultural  products  main- 
tained by  Japan  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
GATT  and  over  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Community  which 
has  affected  our  exports.  Tet  the  existing 
legislation  has  been  Invoked  only  twice  in 
its  eleven-year  history,  both  times  on  agri- 
cultural products,  but  never  against  Japan's 
impon  quotas  or  the  European  Community's 
common  agriculttiral  policy.  It  has  never 
been  Invoked  on  non-agricultural  products. 
There  are  other  provisions  In  the  Admin- 
istration's trade  bUl  which  have  evoked  con- 
cern and  opposition.  TTje  propoeal  to  extend 
moet- favored -nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  generated  opposition  t>ecause  of 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union's  emigration 
policies.  The  proposal  to  permit  duty-free  en- 
try of  Industrial  products  from  the  develop- 
ing countries  has  received  opposition  from 
Industries  which  are  concerned  that  these 
countries  with  their  low  labor  costs  and  gov- 
ernment programs  to  assist  exports  are  the 
ones  which  create  the  moet  disruption  In  the 
VS.  market.  The  AFt-CIO  reiterated  Its  op- 
position to  the  blU  on  August  2.  1973  saying 
that  it  "providee  no  specific  machinery  to 
regulate  the  flood  of  Imports.  It  does  not  deal 
at  all  with  the  export  of  VS.  technology  and 
capital  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where  cor- 
porations can  maximize  profits  and  minimize 
costs  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  production  and 
Jobs.  It  does  nothing  to  cloee  the  lucrative 
tax  loopholes  for  American -based  multina- 
tional corporations  which  make  it  more 
profitable  for  them  to  locate  and  produce 
abroad." 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  trade 
bill  Is  wending  its  way  through  Congress, 
m 
It  has  been  more  than  six  years  since  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  concluded.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  many  significant  developments 
affecting  the  world  economy :  the  expansion 
of  the  European  Oommunity  from  six  to 
nine  member  states:  the  development  of 
trade  deflciu  by  the  United  States;  a  series  of 
monetary  crises  leading  to  two  devaluaUons 
by  this  country  and  revaluations  by  Germany 
and  Japan;  the  latter's  emergence  as  a  world 
economic  power;  growing  energy  crises  faced 
by  moet  Industrialised  countries;  the  Im- 
position of  an  Import  surcharge  by  the  U.S 
in  1971  and  of  export  controls  on  some  basic 
agricultural  commodities  in  1973:  and  sub- 
stantial increases  In  the  export  earnings  of 
the  developing  countries  through  thetr  ex- 
ports of  raw  materials  needed  so  badly  elae- 
wher*  In  the  worM. 
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Underway  today  In  Tokyo  U  a  Mlnlstertal 
Meeting  of  OATT  attended  by  some  80  oa- 
tlona.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  ig  to 
launch  a  new  round  of  multUateral  trade 
negotiations.  It  Is  expected  that  a  declaration 
of  principles  will  emerge  from  the  Tokyo 
meeting  to  guide  the  future  OATT  trade 
negotiations. 

The  so-called  Tokyo  Declaration  will  deal 
with  further  reductions  or  elimination  of 
tariffs;  the  lowering  or  removal  of  nontarlff 
trade  barriers:  the  need  to  assist  further 
the  development  of  the  developing  nations; 
the  elevation  of  living  standards  and  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  the  Institution 
of  safeguards  to  deal  with  situations  of  mar- 
ket disruption  arising  out  of  Import  com- 
petition: and  the  establishment  of  a  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee  as  the  principal 
negotiating  body  for  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

One  Issue  undoubtedly  being  debated  in 
Tokyo  is  the  Interrelation  between  trade  and 
monetary  matters.  The  muUUateral  trade 
negotiations  will  be  taking  place  concurrent- 
ly with  negotiations  to  reform  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  harmonization  of  the  two 
negotlaUons.  The  U.S.  has  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  successful  monetary  system  de- 
pends upon  governments  adopting  measures 
to  reduce  trade  barriers  and  liberalize  trade. 
The  European  Common  Market  has  taken  the 
position  that  there  should  be  no  action  on 
trade  until  decisions  have  been  reached  on 
monetary  matters. 

There  la  no  question  that  the  Tokyo  Dec- 
laration win  be  agreed  to  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  conference  tomorrow  after  differences 
have  been  papered  over.  The  trade  negotia- 
tions will  be  launched.  They  have  already 
been  referred  to  by  some  as  the  Nixon  Round. 
A  goal  of  1975  for  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions has  been  recommended  by  the  OATT 
Preparatory  Committee. 

The  problems  ahead  for  the  U.3.  In  the 
multUateral  trade  negotiations  wiu  be  many 
and  formidable.  The  benefits  which  will  ac- 
crue to  the  U.S.  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  philosophy  which  the  U.S.  adopts 
for  these  negotiations.  We  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  clue  In  the  historic  speech  made  by  Henry 
Kissinger  in  April  1973  in  which  he  spoke 
of  a  new  Atlantic  Charter  establishing  a  new 
relationship  of  harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S..  Canada.  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan.  He  said  that  "it  is  the  responsibility 
of  national  leaders  to  Insure  that  economic 
negotiations  serve  larger  political  purposes. 
They  must  recognize  that  economic  rivalry, 
if  carried  on  without  restraint  will  in  the 
end  damage  other  relationships."  In  refer- 
ring to  the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations, 
Kissinger  said  that  "the  United  States  In- 
tends to  adopt  a  broad  political  approach  that 
does  Justice  to  our  overriding  political  inter- 
est in  an  open  and  balanced  trading  order 
with  both  Eurojje  and  Japan.  •  •  •  We  see 
these  (trade)  negotiations  not  as  a  test  of 
stren^h.  but  as  a  test  of  Joint  statesman- 
ship." 

These  are  certainly  lofty  hopes,  innova- 
tive and  challenging.  But  for  the  U.S.  to  en- 
ter comprehensive  trade  negotiations  with  an 
approach  which  says  that  International  polit- 
ical objectives  will  transcend  economic  ob- 
jectives, can  only  result  in  the  US.  again  as- 
suming the  role  of  demandevr,  the  role  of 
taking  the  initiative,  of  responsibility  for  a 
successful  outcome,  a  role  which  the  U.S. 
has  played  before  in  every  poet-war  round 
of  trade  negotiations.  As  commendable  aa 
this  role  might  be  In  terms  of  International 
.tatesmanship.  it  U  also  a  liability  at  the 
negotiating  table  The  result  in  the  past  has 
seen  the  failiire  of  the  U.S.  to  receive  full 
*clproclty,  something  which  the  U.S.  was 
f/Ullng  to  accept  because  of  its  desire  for  for- 
HgB  policy  reasons  to  see  each  round  of  trade 
negotiations  successfully  concluded  and  be- 
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cause  of  our  confidence  In  our  competitive 
strength  and  economic  well-being. 

The  time  for  the  US.  assuming  the  role  of 
leader  in  trade  negoUaUons  Is  pas^  The 
events  of  the  last  half-doeen  years  Aould 
certainly  confirm  for  us  today  that  we  are 
no  longer  "top  dog"  In  the  world  economy  aa 
we  were  in  the  twenty-fire  yean  after  World 
War  II.  The  United  States  has  dispUyed  con- 
siderable initiative  in  getting  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  launched.  But  If  we  con- 
tinue as  leader,  as  dtmaTideur,  in  the  months 
ahead  as  the  negotiations  progress.  Instead  of 
allowing  others  to  play  the  key  role,  we  will 
again  come  out  of  these  negotiations  without 
full  reciprocity. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  not  sanguine  that 
we  will  let  others  fill  our  traditional  role. 
There  Is  concern  that  no  one  else  cares  aa 
much  about  these  negotiations  to  put  Itself 
in  the  position  of  leadership  that  the  U.S. 
occupied  in  previous  trade  negotiations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  desire  of  the  Administration 
before  it  leaves  office  to  have  some  major 
achievements  In  the  international  arena 
along  the  lines  of  the  Initiatives  of  the  Kis- 
singer speech  can  only  lead  to  a  revival  of 
the  role  which  the  V3.  previously  played. 
Then  we  are  bound  to  get  a  reprise  of  the 
tunes  of  yesteryear. 

In  this  atmosphere  It  is  essential  that  the 
business  commxinlty  convey  ifs  views  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  on  the 
shape  of  the  trade  Wll  and  the  course  of  the 
trade  negotiations.  The  public  hearings  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
later  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  are 
helpful,  but  not  definitive.  I  am  sure  that 
members  of  these  committees  and  of  the  two 
bodies  themselves  always  welcome  receiving 
views  on  various  aspects  of  the  legislation. 

When  trade  negotiations  commence  It  is 
important  that  the  government  negotiators 
receive  advice  at  the  policy  and  technical 
levels  from  Industry.  There  must  be  a  two- 
way  flow  of  Information,  a  full  opportxuilty 
to  exchange  views  and  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus, and  a  means  to  draw  upon  all  national 
sources  for  information  and  expertise.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  a  three-tier  system  to  be 
part  of  the  trade  bill  which  would  provide  for 
the  flow  of  information  necessary  for  sound 
policy  decisions,  the  participation  of  qualified 
people,  and  a  mutuaUty  of  responsibility  and 
functions.  The  Chamber's  proposals  are  high- 
ly constructive  and.  If  Implemented,  should 
go  a  long  way  to  Improving  the  chances  of 
successful  negoiUtlon  for  the  U.S. 
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Thus,  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as  Con- 
gress shapes  the  new  trade  legislation  will 
have  much  bearing  on  the  shape  of  the  trade 
negotiations  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
There  is  a  role  for  new  trade  legislation  and 
new  trade  negotiations.  Let  us  hope  that 
what  the  American  people  will  receive  In 
Washington  and  in  Geneva  will  strengthen 
our  country  and  its  economy. 


BOOKS  AND  DEMOCRACY  GO  DP  IN 
SMOKE  IN  CHILE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CAl-rrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Oftoter  3.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT  Mx  Speaker,  for  most 
of  lis,  the  term  "book  burning"  siiggests 
the  late  unlamented  days  of  Adolph  Hit- 
ler. Unfortunately,  the  new  military  gov- 
ernment of  Chile  appears  to  be  engaging 
In  book  burning  today. 

According  to  the  Washington  Star- 
News'  very  reliable  Latin  American  re- 
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porter,  Jeremiah  OT«ary,  the  Chilean 
Army  and  national  police  are  going 
through  Santiago  under  the  pretext  of 
searching  for  explosives,  taking  books 
out  of  people's  houses  and  burning  them 
in  the  streeta.  The  books  to  be  burned 
include  not  only  Marxist  texts  but  the 
works  of  Pablo  Neruda.  the  recently  de- 
ceased poet  who  was  Chile's  only  Nobel 
laureate.  With  the  intelligence  and  per- 
spicacity one  might  expect  from  book 
burners,  they  also  regard  the  works  of 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  a  book 
called  "Revolution  in  Art"  as  subversive, 
and  these  two  are  going  into  the  fire — 
but  ironically  books  by  Herbert  Marcuse 
and  Black  Panther  literature  remain. 

According  to  Marlise  Simons  of  the 
Wasiiington  Post,  some  of  the  troops 
claim  to  have  orders  to  "bum  everything 
connected  with  politics.  No  matter 
whether  It  Is  right,  left,  or  In  the  middle." 
Let  us  consider  the  cause  and  nature 
of  the  coup  that  brought  the  book  burn- 
ers to  power.  It  is  plain  that  Salvatore 
Allende  was  not  a  competent  politician 
or  administrator.  During  his  administra- 
tion, inflation  ran  over  300  percent,  farm 
production  plummeted  40  percent,  and 
strikes  and  shutdowns  plunged  the  na- 
tion into  ever-deeper  chaos.  While  Al- 
lende supporters  will  blame  this  on  his 
political  enemies,  I  don't  think  this  ex- 
cuse washes  in  Chile  any  better  than  it 
does  here.  When  one  is  chief  executive, 
only  results  count.  The  failure  to  win 
over  or  to  outmaneuver  your  opponents — 
playing  by  the  rules,  of  course — Is  no 
more  excusable  than  any  other  failure. 
With  this  In  mind,  it  is  my  personal 
view  that  Chile's  best  hope  lies  with  a 
moderate  progressive  such  sis  Allende's 
Christian  Democratic  predecessor,  Edu- 
ardo  Frel. 

But,  if  the  Junta  has  its  way,  the  Chil- 
ean people  will  not  get  Frei.  or  any  other 
President  of  their  choice.  They  will  get 
the  military  Junta,  period. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  by  be- 
lieving the  generals'  claims  that  they 
took  over  for  the  purpose  of  "restoration 
of  constitutional  rule".  With  no  rationale 
given  or  possible,  the  generals  have  dis- 
carded Chile's  model  democratic  consti- 
tution and  announced  their  intention  to 
write  their  own.  The  junta's  every  action, 
of  which  book-burning  Is  only  one  of 
the  most  publicized,  points  to  a  simple 
military  takeover  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  military  dicta- 
torship. 

If  the  junta's  purpose  were  simply  to 
stop  what  it  saw  as  the  unconstitutional 
actions  of  the  Socialist  government,  it 
would  have  opposed  Allende  and  imme- 
diately turned  control  over  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  would  then  have  held  a  new 
presidential  election. 

Instead,  the  junta  has  abolished  the 
Congress  and  given  itself  absolute  power 
for  an  Indefinite  period.  This  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  justified  on  grounds  of  anti- 
communism,  since  the  legislature  was 
firmly  under  the  control  of  the  Christian 
Democrats. 

Some  indication  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  junta  plans  to  hold 
power  is  given  by  its  recent  cancellation 
of  the  Pan-American  games  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  ChUe  in  1975. 
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Unless  the  political  equation  in  Chile 
is  disturbed  by  outside  influence,  I  will  be 
surprised  If  the  junta  is  able  to  hold 
power.  I  say  this  not  just  because  of  the 
overt  supporters  of  Allende — although 
the  significance  of  iiis  party's  control  of 
43  percent  of  the  legislature  should  not 
be  underestimated  But,  for  more  Im- 
portant is  the  fact  tliat  Chile  has  a  long 
tradition  of  democracy,  of  freedom  and 
of  intense  political  consciousness.  Until 
now.  every  faction,  from  far  right  to  far 
left,  has  played  by  the  rules:  gaining  or 
losing  power  according  to  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  at  the  polls.  Allende 
himself  lost  three  presidential  elections — 
one  by  a  very  small  margin — and  he  ac- 
cepted the  loss  without  question.  Like- 
wise, his  civilian  opponents  on  the  center 
and  right  accepted  their  loss  when  the 
Chilean  people  chose  Allende.  and  when 
Allende's  party  gained  seats  in  Congress 
in  the  1973  midterm  elections. 

With  the  highly  regrettable  exception 
of  Allende's  attempt  to  put  economic 
pressure  on  newspapers  which  opposed 
him,  verbal  and  printed  political  debate 
has  been  even  more  free-swinging  In 
Chile  than  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  first  major  Interruption  in  the 
operation  of  the  Chilean  congress  in  160 
years. 

But  now  the  generals  are  seeking  to 
abolish  all  political  activity  and  to  im- 
pose a  repressive  dictatorship.  They  have 
also  abolished  all  political  parties  and 
labor  unions.  They  have  dismissed  uni- 
versity heads  and  local  elected  offlcisJs, 
replacing  them  with  military  officers.  The 
quality  of  performance  Chileans  can  ex- 
pect is  perhaps  typified  by  the  retired 
naval  captain  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Santa  Maria  Technical  University,  an 
ideologically  neutral  institution  among 
the  best  in  Latin  America.  This  gentle- 
man's first  act  was  to  close  the  university 
and  ban  all  activities  other  than  a  purge 
of  all  disapproved  literature  from  the  li- 
brary. However,  he  was  imable  to  direct 
a  reporter  to  the  library,  admitting  "In 
truth.  I  have  never  been  there."  It  will 
be  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  of 
a  university  headed  by  a  man  who  bums 
books  but  doesn't  know  how  to  find  the 
library. 

The  Chilean  people  have  never  known 
authoritarian  rule;  It  seems  probable 
they  will  oppose  It.  The  junta's  chance  of 
success  seems  poor — unless  the  United 
States  backs  it  by  continuing  to  give  it 
military  aid. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's recognition  of  the  Junta.  In 
fact,  I  commend  it.  I  have  always  felt 
that  we  should  recognize  governments  in 
power  whether  or  not  we  approve  of 
them. 

But  aid  Is  another  matter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  dictatorship,  which  by 
force  overthrew  a  legitimately  elected 
government,  should  receive  one  cent  of 
American  aid,  particularly  military  aid. 
There  is  no  external  threat  to  Chile;  as 
far  as  internal  threat  of  subversion  is 
concerned  that  is  not  our  business,  espe- 
cially since  the  present  regime  came  to 
power  by  subversion  of  a  freely  elected 
government. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  expect  a  massive 
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"tilt"  In  the  direction  of  supporting  the 
Jimta  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Chilean  people.  We  can  probably  expect 
from  the  United  States  a  fiood  of  military 
aid  to  assist  m  turning  what  was  for- 
merly the  most  free  nation  in  Latin 
America  Into  one  of  the  most  repressive. 

The  end  result  will  be  to  feed  the  al- 
ready massive  anti-Americanism  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  to  our  eventual  detri- 
ment. Some  day  some  President  is  going 
to  have  to  undo  the  harm  that  the  Nixon 
administration  can  be  expected  to  create. 

There  remains  one  hope:  Congres- 
sional action  to  suspend  military  aid  to 
Chile  until  such  time  as  an  elected  gov- 
ernment takes  office.  And  let  there  be  no 
doubt  that  an  election  would  be  held  very 
soon  after  such  a  prohibition  were  en- 
acted. We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
bring  democracy  to  Chile;  I  hope  we  will 
use  it. 


PITTSFTELD,        ILL.,        COMMUNITY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
inevitable.  Bound  to  come.  Like  death 
and  taxes.  The  immutable  laws  of  proba- 
bility, averages,  and  human  nature  willed 
it. 

For  six  seasons  in  a  row,  the  Plttsfield, 
m..  Community  High  School  football 
team  hswl  mowed  down  every  rival.  For 
64  consecutive  games,  the  Saukees,  who 
take  their  name  from  an  Indian  tribe 
that  once  roamed  the  hills  of  Illinois' 
20th  Congressional  District,  had  been 
victorious.  Not  even  a  tie  game  blemished 
this  record. 

Last  year,  they  surpassed  the  record 
held  by  Geneseo.  HI.,  and  established  a 
new  consecutive  victories  record  for  all  of 
Illinois.  This  year  the  Saukees  set  their 
sights  on  the  all-time  national  record 
of  71  consecutive  victories  held  by  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

This  season  began  with  a  smashing  33 
to  0  win  over  North  Green,  bringing  the 
consecutive  win  streak  to  64.  But  on  Sep- 
tember 21, 1973,  the  Saukees'  magnificent 
streak  came  to  an  end.  The  neighboring 
Winchester  High  School  Wildcats  were 
the  spKjllers  by  a  decisive  12  to  0  thump- 
ing of  the  Saukees. 

In  Plttsfield,  which  I  am  proud  to  add 
is  my  hometown,  the  sack  cloth  came 
down  as  soon  as  It  went  up.  Sorrow?  Only 
for  a  moment.  After  all,  being  No.  1  In 
the  State  and  No.  2  In  the  Nation  is  not 
bad. 

"The  Streak."  as  the  Saukees'  record  Is 
known  throughout  my  district,  was  begun 
in  1966  under  then  Coach  Don  Pollard. 
Coach  Pollard  left  Plttsfield  High  School 
in  1971  to  become  defensive  backfleld 
coach  for  Western  Illinois  University. 

Assistant  Coach  Fred  Erickson  stepped 
up  to  fUl  Coach  Pollard's  cleats  in  1972. 
This  year  Coach  Erickson  moved  on  to 
{mother  coaching  post  and  his  assistant, 
Dennis  Heiman,  moved  into  the  head 
coaching  job. 
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Looking  back  at  those  years,  some  as- 
tonishing statistics  reveal  just  how  gieat 
those  Saukee  teams  have  been.  Ehiring 
the  64  game  streak,  the  Saukees : 

Amassed  2,081  points  to  just  161  scored 
by  all  their  opponents. 

Shut  out  their  opponents  In  46  of  the 
64  games. 

Played  the  entire  1970  season  without 
being  scored  upon  by  their  opponents. 

Were  scored  upon  only  once  in  each 
of  the  1967,  1969,  and  1972  seasons. 

Allowed  only  two  touchdowns  by  nm- 
ning  plays  during  the  entire  streak. 

Amassed  a  per  game  average  of  32.5 
points  to  a  meager  2.5  per  game  aversige 
by  their  opposition. 

To  many  of  the  £aukee  players,  their 
participation  led  to  other  things  afford- 
ing them  opportunities  they  may  not 
have  had.  The  best  estimate  avaJIable 
shows  that  Saukee  players  have  received 
college  scholarships  worth  more  thsin 
$225,000. 

To  the  Winchester  Wildcats,  who 
brought  the  streak  to  an  end.  congratu- 
lations on  proving  once  again  that  the 
underdog  can  rise  to  the  occasion.  Their 
thrill  of  victory  is  richly  deserved. 

"The  Streak"  may  be  ended.  But  the 
Saukees'  record  s[>eak£  for  itself.  To  the 
three  men  and  their  assistants  who 
coached  the  Saukees  during  the  streak, 
my  hat  Is  off.  And  to  all  those  young  men 
who  wore  the  Saukees'  colors  on  the 
gridiron,  I  heartily  offer  my  thanks  for 
the  thrills  and  pride  their  achievements 
brought  to  me  and  all  the  20th  District.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  a  richly 
deserved  salute  to  Coach  Heiman;  As- 
sistant Coaches  Turner,  Ferguson,  and 
Spangler;  team  captain.  Brett  Irving; 
and  the  entire  1973  Saukee  squad: 

Thi  1973  Sauksk  Squad 
Danny  Roberts,  Mike  Baehr,  Jim  McMakln. 
Mike  Nevlus,  Don  Blgley,  Brett  Irving,  Jerry 
O'Brien,  Mark  Sheppard,  Jeff  Cox.  Jeff  Bunt- 
ing. Billy  Jeans,  David  James,  and  Mark 
Coultas. 

Kevin  Ooewey,  Dan  Borrowman,  Ed  Ratllll, 
Dana  Ferguson.  Tim  Cattelman.  Qlen  Hllge- 
dlck.  Randy  Boes,  Craig  Beard,  Etoug  Cattel- 
man, Phil  Harpole,  Richard  Noble,  and  Brian 
Cox.  t 

Ed  Moss,  Jerry  Osbom.  Mike  Hasaett,  Jim 
Nlebur,  Ed  Cattelman,  Bruce  Rununenle,  Ken 
Klatt,  WUllam  Stolte,  Rick  MlUer,  Terry 
Hubbartl,  Zane  Leggett,  and  Merle  McOlas- 
son. 


THE  17TH  DISTRICT  QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtreE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  completed  my  13th  annual  opinion 
poll  of  the  17  th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio.  As  in  the  past,  the  response  has 
been  excellent.  More  than  23,000  citi- 
zens responded.  More  than  one-fourth 
of  them  added  a  letter  or  written  com- 
ments to  their  poll. 

The  poll  follows: 
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1973  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OF  17TH  DISTIflCT 
Pap«fCMtt 


October  3,  1978 


Ym 


No 


No 
opinMM 


'    ""JEL *!?!••*•  •*"'  •  ^f)"^  preiKutor,  indspandtnt  of  Um 
Wlim  How,  should  bo  appointed  to  invoKifMt  Um  Wotef- 

flnt  niMf  ? . _^ 

2.  If  Hm  cwriat  facts  on  tht  Wttorpte  «(f»rr"iud  beinknoin  to 
1   rv.""  **  '•o»««"t)Of  would  your  vote  kive  boon  th«  samo7 
1  Do  yoo  livof  Mtendint  U  S   fininciil  >id  to  Nortli  VwtiMni? 
«.  Do  you  ipprove  President  Niun'sordCfiniofbofflbinf  missions 
in  Combodu' 

5.  If  Lioi,Cjiinbodi»  Of  loySwrtlioarternAjun  Country  is  inwded 

by  tb«  ChrneM  Communists,  do  you  fovor  somtiiM  U.S.  treops 
in  support  of  tlut  country? 

6.  If  I  donitstK  Communist  lod.or  pwriru  jrmy  attacks  tht  Gov- 

ccnment  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  ot  any  other  Southeestern  Asian 
coontry.  do  you  favor  sendini  US  combat  troops? 
'■  M jfM  liw  grantini  Kross-the-board.  vncandrtKtMl  aaatstv 

■f  inll  rraders?        

t  Wo«id  TM  favor  permrttinj  draft  evaders  to  porform'sevtcai 
.    ^''•"«,'»*  0"«»»«  sen"**  initaod  of  lorvint  iail  Mntences? 
».  Do  you  favor  trade  with  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union» 
in.  If  ere  trade  with  Communis  uliOM.  should  <ve  trade  in  strategK 
11    -.■'**'l*'' ■***'*"'••■••*'•*♦•"»  0' war  production' 
IL  Do  Ma  lavo»  fmnj     most  tivaratf  Mtion     treatment  to  Red 
CNm  Md  the  Soviet  Unloe?  This  niMns  in  tHecl  that  ttiey 
*•••■•  »»<»•  poBtion  as  oar  best  frteads  as  far  as  Uade 

concassons  and  benefits 

12.  Do  you  favor  legislatian  whidi  would  forbid  the  President  from 
UMii»ittin(  U.S.  troops  tor  conUiat  action  eutstde  the  Conti- 
M  UwtwlStatos? 


84.0       12.7 


66.3 
7.5 


2C.S 
89.2 


30.9        S9.9 


13.4      ao.2 


10.4 
9.8 

S8.8 

64.0 


f3.1 

8S9 

36.1 
28.8 


11.2  86.0 

19.7        71. 0 

52. 3  39.  7 


3.3 

6.9 
3.3 

9.2 


6.4 


6.5 

4.3 

5.1 
7.2 

2.8 


9.3 


LO 


13.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Presidoat  ib«iU  bo  compelled  to  spwid 
all  funds  appropriated  by  Conmn  (t««n  when  he  haliiiii 

■  a    r».         .•"  •»•?"**',"""  "•  *" '■  *•  *^  nationaf  intofttt)?      19. 4 
14   Do  vou  favor  Federal  tai  credits  to  rwoibura*  ptrtnts  for  part 

of  the  cost  of  private  school  tuition?..  .  ytn 

15.  Racardinc  the  posiessioa  and  use  of  marihuana    the  Fadmal' 

Government  should 

(a;  Legalize  Its  possession  and  us* jj  g 

(b)  Reduce  pre»t»»  penalties 14'j 

(c)  Retain  preseni  penaltioj. .IIIIII" u  7  " 

(d)  I tKitase  present  penalties '.* 35^7  " 

(e)  Legalue   possession   and   use  b«it"Matiiwe"p''M«nr 

penalties  lor  any  illegal  sale  ■■4 

16.  ShoiiJdcolleie  students  and  strikers  be  eiipWetortiJod'stamps?'      15.8 

17.  Do  you  agree  with  the  administration's  decision  to  transfer 

most  of  the  poverty  pro«iams  (OEO)  to  other  agencies  and 

•ad  Fadaral  luading  of  community  action  proframs?  52.2 

18.  TlMnappMrs  to  be  tew  alternatives  to  the  Penn-Central  Rail-" 

rtMd  proMem  Which  do  you  prtter? 

(a)  Ch«  nassin  fodoral  aid  to  tho  fWii-CMtiai  Rait- 

roed? 214 

(b)  Htvt  the  Governnwnt  take  OMf  ttra  riUrnd?  '  33.8' 
»c;  Let  It  go  out  of  business? 26. 4 

19.  Do  you  approve  at  the  Supreme  Court  rulin«  that  abortion  is 

permissible  under  certain  guidelines? 62.4 

20.  Should  the  doath  ptnalty  bo  rotaiiMd  for  laociftc  Federal 

crimes? -p  5 
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DEPENDINO  LEGAL  8ERVIC7ES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KTW    TOMC 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.   RANGEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 
spoken  often  about  the  importance  of 
the   Federal   Government's   program   of 
legal  assutance  for  the  poor.  Early  in 
this  session  the  House  acted  to  continue 
this  program  but  severely  crippled  Its 
chances  of  continued  effectiveness  by  en- 
acting several  amendments  limiting  the 
ability  of  Legal  Service  lawyers  to  assist 
their  cUents.   I  opposed   each  of   these 
amendments  dimng  the  debate  on  the 
L^gal   Service  Corporation   and   I  hope 
that  the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee,  which  is  taking  up  the 
bill  this  week,  will  report  out  a  bill  for 
Senate  consideration  that  is  free  of  the 
amendments  which  were  imfortimately 
added  on  by  the  House. 

Last  Tuesday's  Los  Angeles  Tlmes^cbn- 
tained  an  etli  tonal  on  the  Legal  Service 
program  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
ail  of  us.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
I  From  tbe  Loa  Aogele*  Times.  Oct.  1.  1973 1 
Mahcimc  or  Lmcal  Aid  rom  na  Pook 
Breryone  Is  equAl  before  the  law  In  theory. 
In   fact,  aome  are  more  equal   th*n  other*. 
Tho«e  who  bave  money  to  hire  a  competent 
l*»y«»"  •ntw  tb«  fray  with  a  great  advantage 
o^tT  thoae  who  do  not.  In  recognition  of  thla. 
**>*   fed«rai   gOTemment   eatabllabed  a  legal 
•errlcea  program  for  the  poor  eight  years  ago 
t^iTing  tbam  eight  years,  the  program  haa 
been  under  constant  attack,  and  may  bood 
be  emascuuted    Sucoesa  may  be  Ha  down- 
fall  L*gal  aerrVe  lawyers  hav«  won  too  many 
ca»a — about  86%  of  them    More  than  that, 
th^  bare  ft»qu«iUy  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  bare  acblrvcd  p recede nt-«t ting 
vletorlea  that  aetabiUhed  not  only  the  rlghu 
at  dlenu  btit,  through  them,  bare  advance] 
th«  cauae  of  the  poor  In  general. 

Thla  came  about  not  because  the  prograa'a 
•«omeyi  were  decUlrely  tupertor  to  oppoe- 
lag  couneei  In  every  caea  but  becauea  the 


courta  recognized  the  lnj\iatlces  s\iffered  by 
the  poor  and  acted  to  redress  theee  wrongs. 
During  the  controversy  thU  year  over  the 
poverty  legal  services.  President  Nixon  pro- 
poeed  legislation   to  continue   the  program 
under  an    Independent   federal   corporation 
The  House,  shortly  before  Congress  recessed 
for  the  simimer.  approved  the  blU  but.  In 
doing  so.  maimed  it  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. In  Its  present  form  the  bill  would:   (1) 
prohibit  lawyers  for  the  poor  from  lobbying 
before  state  legislatures  and  Cksngress  or  even 
testifying  unless  subpoenaed;  (2)  stop  these 
attorneys   from   ming   school   desegregation, 
abortion  and  amnesty  cases  or  representing 
any  Juvenile  without  consent  of  parents;   (8) 
deny    federal    fimds    to    "backup    centers." 
which  provide  poverty  lawyers  with  research 
materials,  and  (4)  require  the  corporaUon  to 
pay  court  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  of  defend- 
anu  who  win  suits  brought  against  them  by 
legal  service  lawyers. 

The  purpose  of  theee  restrictions  is  clear. 
They  are  designed  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
legal  defense  of  the  poor.  Orvllle  Schell,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Assn..  points 
out  that  this  bUl  means  that  poverty  lawyers 
wUl  be  going  Into  cotjrt  "with  one  hand  tied 
bjblnd  their  backs  " 

President  Nixon,  In  endorsing  legal  assUt- 
ance  for  the  poor,  said  last  spring  that  "Jus- 
tice is  served  far  better  and  differences  are 
settled  more  ratlonaUy  within  the  system 
than  on  the  streets."  If  that  U  so— and  It  la- 
the Administration,  which  apparently  la  wob- 
bling In  support  of  lu  own  bUl.  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  leglsla- 
Uon  and  cut  off  the  crippling  amendments 
Imposed  by  the  Houae  The  rescue  operation 
should  begin  this  week  when  the  bill  U  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  irzw  T08K 
ni  THE  HOU8X  OF  RIPHJttENTATIVSS 

Wedneaday.  October  3.  1973 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defenae  of  the  Houae  Appropriation 
Committee  on  the  Implications  of  grant- 


ing further  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. These  are  ominous  times  in  Viet- 
ii»ni — the  preamble  to  another  fullscale 
war.  The  size  and  nature  of  American 
military  aid  is  directly  responsible  for 
this  situation,  since  we  supply  Thieu  with 
the  resources  that  encourage  and  permit 
him  to  ignore  the  Paris  Agreement.  By 
suppressing  all  political  dissent,  he  drives 
opponents  toward  military  solutions.  By 
aggressively  chewing  away  at  PRG  ter- 
ritories, he  continuously  provokes  PRO 
military  response.  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  situation  will  go  on  indefinitely 
since  the  PRG  will  not  give  up  unilater- 
ally the  political  and  territorial  rights 
they  were  accorded  at  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. 

In  the  most  serious  vein  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  issues  in  my. 
testimony,  which  I  now  Insert  in  the 
Record  : 

TieriMONT  or  CoNoaasewoicAN  Bclla  S. 

Abstto 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee 
thank  you  tcx  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
j;ou  my  vlewa  on  a  portion  of  the  military 
procurement  bUl  now  under  considersUon  I 
want  to  deal  today  with  a  substantial  but 
largely  neglected  part  of  this  bill,  the  pro- 
poeed  13  bUUon  dollars  of  mUltary  aid  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Laoa.  For  in  voUng  on 
this  Issue  this  committee  wUl,  In  a  very  di- 
rect fashion,  decide  whether  we  Insure  an- 
other round  of  the  Vietnam  war  or  start  to 
create  the  ooodltlons  wherein  the  basic  con- 
flicts m  this  war  torn  land  begin  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  aid  given  or  withheld  U 
a  political  act.  It  cannot  help  being  so.  The 
mUlUry  aid  propoaed  through  the  Military 
Aaalstanoe  Service  Funded  (MA3P)  program 
enters  highly  complex  legal  and  political  situ- 
aUons.  The  Administration  thli^ks  that 
"peace"  l.e.  the  present  low  scale  of  war  can 
be  perpetuated  by  allocating  another  $1.3 
billion.  The  Administration  position  Is  wrong 
It  takes  only  a  little  Vietnamese  hutory  to 
understand  this 

The  current  state  of  aemi-peace  m  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  denmtlvely  analysed  with 
any  great  confidence  Nevertheless  the  visible 
poUtlcal  and  economic  variables  do  suggest 
that  the  situation  there  U  In  a  period  of 
transition  far  more  complex,  ominous,  and 
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potentially  explosive  than  the  present  surface 
calm  might  indicate.  The  Paris  Agreement  of 
January,  1973  laid  out  an  institutional  frame- 
work and  prooeas  by  which  the  central  con- 
flicts of  a  30-year  civil  war  could  begin  to  be 
resolved.  However,  the  politics  of  accommo- 
dation that  have  gone  on  for  years  in  some 
villages  have  not  been  emulated  at  the  top. 
The  OVN,  thanks  In  large  measure  to  Amer- 
ican advice  and  largesse,  has  Ignored  the 
Paris  Agreement  and  prtxweded  In  a  rela- 
tively totalitarian  fashion  in  the  area  that  it 
controls.  The  PRO  has  also  not  been  averse 
to  coercion  In  the  areas  it  holds. 

Tbe  logical  conclusion  Is  that  the  un- 
resolved conflicts  will  precipitate  another 
round  of  war  In  the  rather  near  future.  The 
war  was  fought  to  expel  foreigners;  the 
United  States  is  stUl  there,  supplying  now  86 
to  90  percent  of  the  resources  of  the  OVN 
(Thleu  government)  and.  In  effect,  making 
it  an  artificial  economic  creation.  The  war 
was  fought  to  redistribute  political  and  eco- 
nomic power;  some  land  has  been  redistrib- 
uted, but  most  of  the  wealth  and  political 
control  thereof  rests  with  a  small  urt>an 
clique  of  civil  servants,  army  officers,  and 
businessmen.  The  war  was  fought  over  the 
appropriate  path  to  modernlEatlon — social- 
ism or  capitalism:  neither  side  has  seen  fit 
to  move  very  far  away  from  Ideology  toward 
pragmatism.  Tbe  war  was  fought  to  unify 
politically  one  civilization  and  culture;  that 
has  not  happened  yet  Finally  the  war  was 
fought  to  define  anew  the  concept  of  politi- 
cal legitimacy;  the  100  to  300,000  political 
prisoners  in  OVN  Jails  and  the  continued 
unwillingness  of  Vletnan>ese  citlaens  to  pay 
OVN  taxes  are  striking  indications  of  bow 
little  resolved  the   issue  remains. 

In  such  a  situation  any  Injection  of  fur- 
ther Sid  Is  going  to  have  profound  legal  and 
political  Implications.  I  want  to  address  to- 
day both  sorts  of  Issues. 

THX    LKCAL    ntAMKWOBK 

The  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
(MASF)  program  Is  the  principal  frame- 
work for  military  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  Laotian  governments.  In  times 
past  thla  channel  provided  material,  train- 
ing and  financial  support  through  three  DOD 
categories:  personnel  support,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  procurement.  In  section 
SOI  of  HR  9380  the  House  Armed  Services 
Oommittee  and  DOD  reached  a  compromise 
request  of  $1.3  billion  for  FY  1974  to  con- 
tinue these  programs.  On  page  85  of  the 
committee  report  on  HR  9286  this  figure  Is 
broken  down:  $47.5  million  for  military  per- 
sonnel, $691.8  million  for  operations  and 
maintenance  and  $446.0  million  for  prtxrtue- 
ment. 

On  January  27.  1973.  the  United  States 
signed  the  Paris  Agreement  which,  among 
other  things,  defined  In  Article  7  paragraph 
a  how  future  mUitary  assistance  may  be 
accorded  to  any  party  in  South  Vietnam: 

"The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  periodic  replacements 
of  armaments,  munitions  and  war  material 
which  have  been  deetroyed,  damaged,  worn 
out  or  used  up  after  the  ceasefire,  on  the 
basis  of  piece-for-plece.  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  properties  under  tbe  superrl- 
ston  of  the  Joint  Military  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision." 

On  February  21.  1073,  the  United  Sutes 
signed  a  cease-flre  agreement  for  Laos  which 
Included  a  more  general  paragraph  pre- 
scribing prior  Joint  consultation  and  agree- 
ment before  any  outside  mUitary  Interfer- 
ence m  internal  affairs. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  none  of  the 
designated  commissions  have  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  list  of  permissible  Items  DOD 
soon  created  its  own  Hat  which  it  relaaaed 
in  Saigon  several  months  ago  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Congreas  ThU  list,  reproduced 
in  the  Oommittee  report  to  81443  (The  For- 
OXIX 2075— Part  25 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elgn  Military  Sales  and  Assistance  Act, 
passed  by  the  Senate) ,  contains  13  categories 
of  "armaments",  8  categories  of  "munitions" 
and  8  categories  of  "war  material".  Ck>mmon- 
sense  definitions  of  these  terms  were  In- 
cluded. Taken  together  these  39  categories 
correspond  aUnoet  exactly  to  those  items 
which  appear  under  the  larger  DoD  Category 
of  procurement.  In  sum,  the  I>arls  Agree- 
ment, by  DoD's  own  Interpretation,  restricts 
American  aid  to  procurement  Items. 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  logical  or  legal 
rendering  of  the  Paris  Agreement  can  jus- 
tify hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
port the  dally  operating  costs  of  an  army  of 
1.1  million  men.  The  Paris  Agreement  con- 
strains the  United  States  from  Interfering 
In  tbe  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam 
In  one  form  or  another  this  restriction  ap- 
pears In  Articles  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  13.  15,  30,  21 
and  22.  It  is  the  central  tenet  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  the 
PRO  to  live  up  to  the  Paris  Agreement  If  we 
have  BO  massively  violated  Its  core  element 
from  the  day  It  was  signed? 

I  urge  this  committee  to  address  tbe  new 
legal  realities  brought  by  the  ceasefire.  Would 
it  not  be  emmently  logical  to  cut  UASP 
funds  from  $1.3  billion  to  $500  million  and 
eliminate  the  proscribed  forms  of  support — 
personnel  support  and  operations  and  main- 
tenance? This  would  not  lower  at  all  the 
DoD  request  for  "armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  materials,"  the  procurement  figure  of 
$446  lolUlon.  In  fact  such  a  proposal  allows 
an  extra  $50  million  for  flexibility.  Keep  In 
mind  as  well  that  the  political  situation  In 
Laos  now  Indicates  that  little  or  uo  military 
aid  will  be  legitimate. 

The  Committee  should  know,  too,  that 
funds  are  continuing  to  flow  to  Vietnam  for 
military  purpoees  other  than  procurement. 
Funds  left  In  the  pipeline,  anywhere  from 
$200  to  $1,300  nUlllon,  depending  upon  which 
DoD  witness  one  beUeves,  remain  available. 
Plasters  generated  by  the  Food  for  Peaoe  pro 
gratn  will  provide  a  $140  million  general  sub- 
sidy to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in 
FY  74.  Plasters  generated  from  the  $376  mil- 
lion Commodity  Import  Program  wlU  provide 
another  general  subsidy.  Any  such  subsidies 
are  prohibited  by  the  Paris  Agreement.  Thus 
whatever  amount  this  committee  appropri- 
ates, the  actual  military  aid  to  the  OVN  wUl 
be  measurably  larger. 

THX  POUnCAL  rBAicrwoKK 

The  cut  from  $1.3  bUUon  to  $600  million 
must,  of  course,  be  considered  In  Its  political 
context  as  well.  The  figure  of  $500  million 
is  persuasive  from  a  number  of  angles.  If 
peace  really  arrives,  the  OVN  should  exhaust 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  $500  million.  In 
point  of  fact  today's  New  York  Times  reports 
that  previously  announced  flguree  for  mili- 
tary aid  given  since  January  were  essentially 
Inoperative  because  verification  procedures 
are  so  poor  and  because  aid  to  the  Saigon 
army  has  not  been  Included.  The  OVN  army 
refuses  to  release  such  ntimbers,  arguing 
that  this  Information  could  help  the  enemy. 

"However,  some  knowledgeable  officials 
here  speculate  that  the  Army  wants  to 
avoid  giving  flgurea  that  could  be  used  as 
an  argument  for  a  further  reduction  In 
American  aid. 

"American  officials  In  Saigon  favored  mak- 
ing the  figures  public,  but  they  were  unable 
to  persuade  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
Americans  have  refused  to  release  the  In- 
fornvatlon  on  their  own." 

It  u  insane  that  Oongrees  U  denied  basic 
InformatloD  about  the  acttoos  of  the  Amerl- 
can  armed  forcee  on  the  whim  of  the  Satgon 
army. 

If  the  praeent  sttuskUon  of  low-level  flght- 
ing  continues,  a  wariness  of  the  ultimate 
limit  of  his  raaouroes  will  encourage  Thleu 
to   cut   down  contemplated   offensive    (and 
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thus  Illegal)  operations  to  save  ammunition 
for  defensive  operations. 

Today's  Times  also  reports  that  the  OVN 
haa  been  given  some  unspecified  Umlt.  Quite 
obviously  It  Is  no  real  deterrent.  In  a  sep- 
arate article  today  appear  fresh  reports  of 
OVN  oflenalves.  One  need  only  look  past  the 
Saigon  account  to  tbe  reality  In  the  field. 

"But  according  to  soldiers  Involved  In  the 
action,  the  battle  was  actually  set  off  by  a 
Ooverxunent  assault  on  a  long-standing  Vlet- 
cong  military  enclave,  which  was  stUl  being 
attacked  with  rockets  by  helicopter  gunahlps 
late  today. 

"The  Oovemnient  operation  here — which 
Is  recrtvlng  no  publicity  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese radio — could  be  an  unannounced  re- 
sponse to  the  Communists'  successful  assault 
last  week  on  the  Le  Mlnh  ranger  camp  In  the 
central  Highlands. 

"However,  It  also  appears  similar  to  Oov- 
emment  operations  elaewhete,  notably  In 
Blnh  Dlnh  Province  on  the  coast,  where 
South  Vietnamese  forces  are  attempting  to 
clear  away  enclaves  of  Conununlst  troops. " 

How  much  more  provocative  can  tbe  OVN 
be?  This  cut  will  force  his  commanders  and 
troops  to  cut  down  on  corruption  and  purt 
waste.  It  Is  also  likely  to  begin  the  process  of 
demobilisation  at  a  rate  somewhat  faster 
than  Thleu  would  fnefer.  But  tf  he  Is  to 
stand  any  chance  of  long-term  sttrvlral,  be 
will  have  to  get  soldiers  back  on  the  land 
producing  taxable  revenue  quicker  than  he 
realises.  There  Is  Uttle  UkeUhood  that  he  will 
start  taxing  his  closest  supporters  at  this  late 
date  The  OVN  must  start  cm  the  road  to 
finding  some  other  basis  of  revenue  than  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Contrast  these  possibilities  against  the 
present  realities  which  will  be  continued  if 
the  current  level  of  military  aid  Is  main- 
tained. We  pay  now  the  major  burden  of 
supporting  an  army  of  I.l  million  soldiers. 
The  OVN  Is  thus  able  to  keep  tight  social 
and  political  control  over  4  to  5  mQllon 
people,  presuming  that  relatives  are  also  vul- 
nerable to  coercion.  By  keeping  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  the  most  productive  workers 
out  of  the  labor  market,  not  only  Is  economic 
development  slowed  but  the  Vietnamese  re- 
main, as  they  have  for  years,  accultured  to 
depend  upon  us.  Under  such  circumstances 
no  government  In  Saigon  can  ever  learn  how 
to  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 

Approving  the  Administration  request  will, 
however,  have  far  more  ominous  political  re- 
sults than  these.  The  present  level  of  Ameri- 
can aid  makes  possible  not  merely  this  mam- 
moth army  but  also  a  police  force  of  122,000. 
The  DoD  admits  that  at  least  $8  8  million 
will  go  directly  from  MASF  funds  to  police 
supF>ort.  but  does  not  acknowledge  that  by 
providing  resources  for  all  areas  of  OVN  nUll- 
tary  and  paramilitary  actlvltlaa.  It  frees  other 
0\'T^  reeouroee  for  (and  thus  subeldtees  In- 
directly) the  most  unconaclonable  polttlcaJ 
actions. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Oommittee  under- 
stand that  the  OVN  police  exist  leas  for  legal 
activities  than  for  the  political  suppreaalon 
of  all  opponents  of  tbe  Thleu  regime.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Saigon 
bringing  back  original  documents  that  prove 
such  a  cxincltislon  It  Is  a  grotaaqoe  and  en- 
raging travesty  of  American  Ideals  that  the 
United  States  supports  a  government  that 
can  only  stay  In  power  by  feotalltartan  har- 
assntent  and  the  Incskrceratlon  of  100  to 
300.000  political  prlwkDeia. 

It  is  sheer  foUy  to  brieve  that  such  a 
poUtlcal  Bttoatton  can  endure  from  one  llaeal 
year  to  the  next.  By  destroytng  the  poHlblUty 
of  eny  potitloal  forum,  never  mlad  tbe  open 
stage  oaUed  for  by  tbe  Feiia  Agieement  In 
Article  11.  Tbetu  has  driven  aQ  apponanta 
to  aeek  eotutlons  other  than  poUltloal.  It  li 
unreaawahie  to  eipeot  the  PBO  to  waR  pa- 
tiently AireTar  under  such  drcusMtanoee  of 
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to  surrender  quietly  wbAt  ttaey  gained  under 
the  P»rls  Agreement. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  for  the  Oommlt- 
t«e  to  oontempUte  th*t  lU  choice  will  have 
profound  political  effects  at  home  as  well  as 
In  Indochina.  The  Vietnam  War  and  related 
military  spending  have  considerably  de- 
pleted Anterlcan  resources,  to  the  point  where 
further  transfers  of  resources  overseas  seri- 
ously threaten  the  survival  of  the  economy 
and  thus  our  national  security.  The  specu- 
latloas  on  agricultural  commodities  by  some 
of  our  foreign  (and  domestic)  creditors, 
which  has  so  aggravated  the  rate  of  inflation 
recently  ts  but  one  enunple  of  the  proceeses 
let  looee  by  past  and  present  spending  pat- 
terns. This  amendment  takes  one  small  step 
toward  healthier  priorities  by  eliminating 
WOO  mUllon  of  potential  waste. 

In  sum.  passage  of  the  Administration  re- 
quest would  further  Imperil  the  American 
economy,  encourage  contintied  warfare  and 
waste  in  Indochina,  and  provide  an  enormous 
and  unnecessary  contingency  fund  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  would  also  sup- 
port a  DoD  request  which  includes  funds 
for  operations  and  maintenance  and  person- 
nel support:  this  is  contratitctory  to  what 
DoD  has  de&ned  to  the  Congress  as  our  obll- 
gaclona  under  the  Paris  Agreement.  Cutting 
MASP  funds  to  $500  million  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  Ixjth  fiscally  responsible  and 
poUtlcaUy  sound.  And  It  would  begin  several 
processes  in  Vietnam  that  would  allow  the 
GVN  to  begin  to  generate  Its  own  revenue 
and  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Committee  one  of  the  saddest  sutistlcs  I 
have  ever  come  across.  A  young  economics  in- 
structor at  Bucknell  University  is  completing 
a  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  economic  ef- 
fect* of  the  Indochina  War.  In  It  he  has  meas- 
STired  with  the  moet  reasonable  estimates 
poaslble  all  of  the  past,  present  and  future 
costs  "to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
American  economy  occasioned  by  American 
Involvement  in  Indochina"  thus  far.  Among 
the  categories  he  includes  are  the  following : 
past,  present  and  future  mlUtary  aid.  vet- 
erans benefits,  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
oocts  In  future  income  of  dead,  disabled! 
exllea,  etc..  social  coats  of  100.000  drug  ad- 
dicted Vietnam  veterans,  and  the  coet*  of 
eonversion.  His  premises  appear  quite  rea- 
sonable. His  final  total  Is  $«78  bUlion.  With 
the  huge  figure  In  mind,  how  can  we  coun- 
tenance enlargement  of  the  tragedy? 


PETER  HUGHES  DISCUSSES  THE 
BERLIN  WALL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  the  October 
issue  of  the  Alternative  magazine  In- 
chides  a  thou^tful  commentary  on  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  construction  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  The  author,  Peter 
Hughes,  lived  for  many  years  In  Berlin 
and  thus  speaks  from  a  unique  perspec- 
tive. 

With  the  United  States  embarking  on 
the  "year  of  Europe,"  with  MBFR  talks 
imminent,  with  NATO  a  topic  of  serious 
discxuslon,  and  with  'detente-  on  the  lipe 
of  so  many.  Peter  Hughes  commentary  is 
particularly  timely  and  deserves  serloas 
consideration. 

Peter  Hughes  is  currently  on  the  staff 
of  our  distinguished  and  very  outstand- 
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ing     colleague     from     i^iiaiarm.     (Mr. 
Tmkh). 

The  article  follows: 
Wall  No  R^— "»  to  Hxmcmos  .  .  . 
(By  Peter  Hughes) 
(Note. — August  13,  1973,  marks  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  the  construction  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall.  It  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  Cold 
War.) 

"The  times  they  are  a-cbanglng,"  go  the 
words  of  a  Bob  Dylan  song.  And  indeed  they 
are  It  is  said  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an 
era  of  entente,  detente,  and  cooperation 
among  the  world's  major  powers,  a  period 
which  Is  expected  to  bear  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era 

What  Indications  do  we  have  that  there  is 
more  hospitable  sentiment  between  the  pow- 
ers of  East  and  West?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
when  East  German  refugees  recently  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  Berlin  Wall  and  escape 
to  the  West,  there  was  an  uproar  of  public 
opinion  in  West  Berlin  over  the  "alleged" 
shootings.  Bast  Germany's  Pankow  regime 
promptly  responded  by  putting  the  "crimi- 
nals" (those  attempting  to  escape)  on  na- 
tional television  to  refute  the  insidious  capi- 
talistic slurs  Not  to  let  evenu  stand  with 
that,  they  then  expelled  one  of  the  "crimi- 
nals." 

The  times  they  are  Indeed  a-changlng  if  the 
East  German  government  found  It  necessary 
to  Justify  Its  actions  on  national  television. 
(The  television  waves  In  both  countries  are 
strong  enough  to  be  received  on  either  side 
of  the  border.)  But  the  continued  shootings 
at  the  Berlin  Wall;  the  bart>ed  wire  and  brick 
walls;  the  watchtowers  and  concrete  dug- 
outs with  armed  gtiards.  dogs,  and  military 
vehicles;  the  field  mines  and  miles  of  no 
man's  land  between  Bast  and  West  Germany; 
these  are  hardly  monuments  to  peace,  cooper- 
ation, and  freedom  of  travel  and  thought  be- 
tween Bast  and  West. 

I  lived  m  Berlin  for  many  years,  and  I 
was  there  on  that  fateful  Augtist  13,  1961. 
when  the  Berlin  Wall  was  first  erected.  It  Is 
a  travesty  of  polttlcs  that  the  lives  of  Indi- 
vidual persons  are  so  often  overshadowed  by 
the  general  course  of  history.  But  on  that 
night  or  August  13  the  erection  <rf  the  Berlin 
Wall  became  a  very  real  and  personal  experi- 
ence for  me  when  a  young  woman  arrived  at 
our  doorstep  with  the  proverbial  child  in 
arms. 

Like  so  many  other  people  living  In  the 
city  of  West  Berlin  (one-fourth  oT  the  city's 
2.2  million  p>opulatlon  came  as  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  occupied  territory)  this  young 
friend  of  the  family  lived  and  worked  In  West 
Berlin  while  her  daughter  lived  with  her 
parents  In  the  East.  Thl*  young  woman 
happened  to  be  at  the  border  separating  the 
Busalan  and  American  sectors  that  night 
and  saw  that  it  was  unusually  active  for  4 
AM.  Light  armored  trucks  and  East  German 
troops  were  guarding  workers  busUy  erecting 
wire  fences  and  fortifications.  Although  she 
was  unable  to  grasp  the  situation  fully,  it 
was  with  Increasing  apprehension  that  our 
friend  realized  that  If  she  were  to  act  and 
bring  her  daughter  to  the  West,  her  last  op- 
portunity had  arrived.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
morning  she  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  our 
apartment.  As  the  family  later  learned,  this 
couple  had  been  two  of  the  last  people  to  gain 
access  to  the  West,  two  of  the  fortunate  few 
who  had  been  able  to  analyze  the  situation, 
weigh   Its  alternatives  and  act  decUtvely. 

Today  that  access  Is  sealed  more  than  ever. 
Where  once  tens  of  thousands  fled,  now  only 
hundreds  succeed  and  many  more  die  or  get 
caught  In  the  attempt.  Tlie  Wall  has  ae- 
oompltsbed  tte  end.  The  BtMt  German  regime, 
carefully  manipulated  from  Moscow,  la  an 
attempt  to  forestall  the  further  depletion  of 
Its  population  (one-fifth  of  Bast  Germany's 
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population  had  fied  the  country  before  the 
WaU  was  erected ) ,  has  created  an  almost  in- 
surmountable  barrier  which  nins  throtigh 
the  heart  of  Berlin  and  which  Isolatss  the 
country  from  its  western  borders.  The  Wall 
••parates  Germans  from  Germans,  parents 
from  children,  lovers  from  lovers,  and  friends 
from  friends.  The  attraction  of  freedom  has 
been  countered  by  Imprisonment.  What  pre- 
vents a  more  htimane  solution  to  the  prob- 
iMn  of  Berlin  Is  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  city's  crisis  remains  the  core  and  8yml>ol 
of  the  East-West  confrontation.  Whereas  East 
Berlin  is  claimed  as  the  capital  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  West  Berlin  has 
become  "Inextricably"  linked  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  the  city  has,  con- 
sequenUy.  become  a  pawn  for  great  power 
endeavors. 

Federal  Republic  ChanceUor  Willy  Brandt's 
Ostpolitik  has  made  numerous  concessions 
to  the  Pankow  regime  In  an  attempt  to  pro- 
™oteconcUlatlon  between  the  two  Oerma- 
nys.  The  West  German  government  has  recog- 
niaed  the  concept  of  two  German  states 
within  one  nation.  Both  Oermanles  are  ex- 
pected to  l>e  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
shMtly  and  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tions can  be  expected  to  follow.  But  the 
Integrity  of  West  Berlin  Is  no  more  secure. 
To  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  and  Bast  Ger- 
mans have  painstakingly  avoided  any  formal 
recognition  of  West  Berlins  ties  to  the 
Federal  Republic.  And,  for  the  Berltners  at 
least,  a  general  concUlatlon  appears  to  be 
as  far  away  as  ever. 

The  present  calm  in  Germany  Is  often  mis- 
taken for  apathy;  It  U  not.  It  is  rather  a 
helpless  acceptance  of  reality.  Letters  From 
the  GerTTian  Democratic  Republic,  edited  by 
the  reputable  phllologlan  Hlldegard  Baum- 
gard.  reveals  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
prevaUlng  Pankow  regime  In  East  Germany, 
nor  does  It  reveal  disfavor.  East  German  atti- 
tudes toward  West  Germany  often  seem  bal- 
anced between  admiration  and  dogmatic  op- 
position. However,  when  West  German  Chan- 
cellor Brandt  visited  East  Germany  a  couple 
of  years  ago  the  spo  itaneous  and  enthusi- 
astic response  he  received  (which  proved  an 
embarrassment  to  the  East  German  govern- 
ment) proved  that  emotion  and  fervor  are  not 
far  below  the  surface.  In  any  event,  the 
Wall  remains  and  as  one  young  East  Ber- 
liner said,  "perhaps  Ulbrlcht  (who  was  then 
Bast  Germany's  head  of  state)  wiU  realize 
that  the  Wall  by  virtue  of  Its  existence  has 
*)ecome  a  fascinating  lure  to  what  Is  beyond." 
Berlin  Is  a  city  of  great  vitality — not  at 
all  because  it  has  become  a  focus  for  global 
political  tensions — but  because  culture  blos- 
soms and  Industry  grows.  No  city  has  the 
greenery  and  waterways  of  Berlin,  nor  Its 
memorable  night  life.  Still.  Berlin's  future  Is 
closely  linked  to  lu  political  expectations, 
and  so  unfortunately  all  activities  In  the 
city  are  associated  with  poUtlcs.  Isolation,  of 
course,  means  Insecurity.  A  sudden  glance 
at  the  WaU  always  brings  back  the  prssence 
of  the  unrelieved  East-West  struggle. 

No  great  change  can  be  seen  within  the 
Immediate  future.  The  question  of  this  city 
is  not  being  setUed  as  part  of  the  German 
problem  and  within  the  general  East-West 
"rapprochement"  Some  fear,  therefore,  that 
the  lUtimate  solution  for  West  Berlin  will 
have  to  transcend  historical  ties  to  the  West. 
Its  fate  arouses  a  sadness  in  aU  those  who 
cherish  the  aura  of  the  city  Indeed,  the 
WaU  may  have  served  with  irretrievable  final- 
ity those  last  threads  Joining  together  the 
two  Oermanys.  But  the  memories  of  what 
was.  remain — and  so  do  the  reality  of  what  Is 
and  the  longing  for  what  could  be.  It  Is 
with  no  slight  effort  that  the  Berliner  can 
stUl  say: 

Berlin  blelbt  ioch  BerUn  (Berlin  will  al- 
ways remain  Berlin) . 
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JUVENILE  JUSTICE  IN  BALTIMORE. 
MD. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  Is  not  simply  one  of  arrest, 
trial,  and  punishment.  We  must  find  so- 
lutions to  break  the  cycle  of  crime.  Our 
prisons  oftentimes  serve  more  as  schools 
for  crime  than  as  correctional  institu- 
tions. One  of  the  prime  groups  for  re- 
habilitation should  be  the  juvenile  of- 
fender. We  must  Interdict  the  youth's 
first  steps  toward  a  life  of  crime. 

One  such  project  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
that  is  trying  to  work  with  juveniles  Is 
the  pretrial  intervention  project.  Neil 
Binder,  who  served  on  my  staff  this  sum- 
mer and  Is  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Dialog,  wrote  an  in- 
teresting piece  for  that  paper  on  the 
Baltimore  program  and  Its  success. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  like  many 
others  In  the  country.  Is  facing  a  cut- 
back in  Federal  funds  with  no  State  or 
city  funds  available  to  continue  the 
highly  successful  project.  Once  again,  the 
need  for  this  Congress  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  training  program 
is  spotlighted.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  including  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Binder's  article  on  the 
program: 

[From  the  Syracuse  Dialog.  Wednesday, 

Sept.  12, 1073) 

A  Look  at  JtrrKHTtx  Jtisncs  nf 

BALTTMOaK.    Mo. 

(By  NeU  Binder) 

The  city  of  Baltimore  Is  similar  to  any 
other  city,  i  is  ugly,  confusing  and  above 
all,  there  Is  crime;  to  t>e  more  specific, 
juvenile  crime,  for  In  this  deteriorating  me- 
tropolis citizens  are  confronted  with  one 
of  the  highest  Juvenile  delinquency  rates 
in  the  country.  As  one  might  well  expect. 
Baltimore  la  one  of  those  very  very  anxious 
urban  areas  that  Is  hoping  to  find  the  an- 
swer to  Juvenile  delinquency  Strangely 
enough,  they  may  well  have  found  it  in  a 
two  year  old  program  entitled  Pre-Trlal 
Intervention  Project  and  In  a  man  named 
Ed  Harrison  who  heads  up  this  admirable 
endeavor. 

Ekl  Harrison's  project  became  one  of  a  new 
breed  in  Juvenile  therapeutics  known  as  a 
Juvenile  Diversion  Program.  Basically,  what 
occurs  Is  after  police  take  a  youthful  of- 
fender Into  custody,  they  refer  him  to  a 
Youth  Services  Bureau  that  serves  the  spe- 
cific function  of  deciding  what  should  be 
done  with  a  child  before  trial.  Some  of  these 
kids  go  to  detention  homes,  most  go  back 
to  their  parents,  and  a  few  are  referred  to 
Ed  Harrison  and  the  Pre-Trlal  Intervention 
Project  with  whom  to  work. 

The  Project  takes  these  kids  and  per- 
forms an  extensive  screening  on  each  of 
them.  Since  the  program  Is  smaU.  they  can 
not  take  everybody  that  the  Touth  Serviced 
Bureau  would  like  them  to. 

Those  who  are  finally  selected  are  coun- 
seled. Instructed  and  made  comfortable  by 
the  working  members  of  the  Project.  The 
"main  man"  involved  with  each  child  is  the 
counselor  None  of  these  counselors  have 
degrees  In  psychology,  sociology,  or  any  other 
field  generally  required  by  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice System.  All  of  them  are  either  ex-oons 
or  street  people. 
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Though  they  have  received  llmltort  train- 
ing by  Ed  Harrison  and  others  in  psycho- 
logical techniques,  they  think  and  talk  to 
tbeas  kids  the  way  they  know  how — the  way 
of  the  streets.  Kd  Harrison  pointed  out: 
"These  kids  go  into  a  room  with  a  psychol- 
ogist or  sociologist  who  looks  at  them  with 
their  nu>re  holy  than  thou  white  tie  expres- 
sion and  say,  'I  want  to  help  you.'  There's 
no  way  a  kid  Is  going  to  listen  to  that  stuff. 
He  doesn't  want  to  t>e  helped  by  "White" 
Justice. 

Harrison  makes  extensive  use  of  video- 
tape equipment  when  counselors  work  with 
kids.  These  tapes  show  sessions  where  kids 
say  school  is  like  Jail  and  counselors,  instead 
of  saying  "why  do  you  think  bo,"  are  more 
prone  to  agree.  A  social  worker  for  the  Balti- 
more Touth  Services  Bureau  explains:  "The 
big  plus  of  using  ex -cons  and  street  people 
is  that  they're  not  looking  at  youth  problems 
from  the  outside  In;  they  haven't  learned 
the  youthful  offenders'  difficulties  from  a 
middle  class  college  or  a  reputable  textbook." 

"They  themselves  have  had  these  difficul- 
ties; they  themselves  can  Identify  with  why 
a  kid  would  want  to  rob  a  store  or  beat  up 
a  kid  down  the  block.  They  don't  feel  un- 
comfortable In  a  run  down  tenement  because 
they  too  have  spent  their  lives  In  a  run  down 
tenement.  It's  something  that's  intuitive, 
something  that's  on  your  face  and  something 
a  poor  black  child  who's  in  trouble  can  see 
when  It's  there  and  he  knows  when  It's  not 
there.  That's  the  way  these  kids  decide 
whether  to  trust  somebody  or  not." 

These  counselors  work  with  troubled  kids 
in  a  number  of  ways  ranging  from  just  hang- 
ing out  with  them  on  the  street  to  "role 
playing."  I  asked  Ed  about  "role  playing" 
and  he  gave  me  an  example  that  occurred 
the  day  before  I  arrived:  "There  was  this 
kid  who  coiUdn't  hold  his  temper.  Man.  you 
could  smile  at  him.  and  he  would  punch  you. 
Anyway,  we  started  workln'  with  hUn  to  get 
him  to  understand  that  he's  goin'  nowhere 
throwln'  punches.  FlnaUy  we  took  the  video 
equipment  out  on  the  street  and  started  role 
playing.  We  had  one  of  the  counselors  push 

him  and  tatint  him;  he  called  him  a 

and  an  ugly  mother  .  Well,  of  course, 

he  started  swlngln'.  All  of  us  settled  him 
down  and  we  went  Inside  to  talk  about  It. 
We  replayed  the  film  and  talked  about  where 
he  went  wrong  and  what  he  should  have 
done.  "I  asked  him  If  he  believed  that  this 
would  prevent  him  from  going  outside  and 
getting  Into  a  fight — It's  one  thing  to  do  It 
while  It's  only  acting.  It's  another  when  it 
comes  to  the  real  thing." 

"By  video-taping  the  whole  incident  and 
then  thoroughly  discussing  It  afterwards, 
the  kid  has  something  to  relate  to;  if  a 
similar  situation  occurs  every  time  he  it 
told  he  is  ugly.  It  Isn't  a  new  and  com- 
pletely Independent  Incident.  It  has  suddenly 
taken  on  a  whole  new  asp>ect.  Suddenly,  he 
Is  aware  of  what  is  right  and  wrong;  due 
to  his  role  play,  he  can  think  back  and  say 
'Well  okay.  I  am  ugly.  I  know  It  now  and  I 
also  know  that  by  hitting  this  guy  I'm  not 
gonna  become  beautiful'." 

Of  course,  by  Just  having  a  counselor  tsdk 
to  a  kid  and  getting  him  to  quench  bis  tem- 
per*^ this  doesn't  neoessarUy  mean  that  he 
win  follow  the  right  line  in  life.  A  second 
aspect  of  Ed  Harrison's  Pre-Trlal  Interven- 
tion Project  is  employment.  As  Bd  explains, 
the  approach  taken  by  Pre-Trlal  Interven- 
tion Project  Is  not  one  of  finding  kids  Jobs: 
"Just  think  about  it.  some  of  these  kids  are 
big.  and  tough,  and  in  reality,  they're  adults. 
Now  many  of  them  have  been  In  trouble 
for  God  only  knows  how  long.  Okay,  now 
here  I  am.  Mr.  Wonderful  with  110  goof-offs. 
and  I  go  to  Mr.  Big  Businessman  and  say. 
Excuse  me  sir.  I  have  110  kids  whom  I  am 
working  with;  they  have  all  recently  been 
arrested  and  though  they  stUl  arent  "good" 
in  the  "whiU"  sense  of  the  word,  they  need 
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jobs.'  Could  you  blame  him  for  saying  'Kiss 
OfT."  TTie  approach  used  by  the  Pre-Ttial 
Intervention  Project  then  Is  not  one  of  find- 
ing a  kid  a  job,  but  helping  him  find  his 
own  and  teaching  him  how  to  keep  It. 

To  be  laoT*  concise  on  the  matter  Ed  Har- 
rison cites  a  slogan  often  used  by  members 
In  the  Project:  "If  you  give  me  a  fish  I  can 
eat  for  a  day,  if  you  teach  me  to  fish  I  can 
eat  forever."  Thus,  there  Is  extensive  tue  of 
role  playing  In  order  to  provide  juveniles 
with  a  standard  to  go  by — fake  interviews, 
fake  work  basaels,  even  role  playing  on  bow 
to  wake  up  and  get  ready  for  work. 

Every  now  and  then  socneone  comes  by  to 
offer  a  kid  a  job.  They  are  aU  of  the  most 
menial  type  but  all  arc  taken  graciously. 
"At  least  It's  a  place  to  start,  I  mean,  these 
kids  weren't  made  to  be  doctors,"  notes  Har- 
rison, "nie  big  emphasis  Is  on  steadily  In- 
creasing a  youth's  ability  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, and  hold  his  own  job  and  even  prove 
he  can  do  It  weU. 

A  big  problem  that  the  Pre-Trlal  Interven- 
tion Project  must  work  with  is  the  InabUity 
of  many  youths  to  realize  proper  firloritles 
for  money.  "Too  often,  wiien  kids  of  16.  17, 
and  18  get  a  hold  of  money,  it  goes  into  buy- 
ing booze  instead  of  food.  A  flashy  new 
Cadillac  Lb  a  t<^  priority  Instead  of  saving 
money,  and.  oftentimes,  because  these  kids 
become  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  col- 
lect enough  for  thoae  luxuries  they  end  up 
stealing  in  order  to  get  them." 

What  Pre-Trlal  Intervention  Project  at- 
tempts to  do  under  such  circumstances  Is  to 
try  to  get  these  kids  to  realize  that  the  rea- 
son they  believe  these  things  to  be  so  Im- 
portant is  because  their  peers  tell  them  It  is. 
By  working  with  the  community.  Harrison  Is 
able  to  get  these  kids  to  understand  that  buy- 
ing a  Volkswagen  wlU  take  them  where  they 
want  to  go  Just  as  fast  as  a  Cadillac  and  that 
this  alone  will  put  them  in  better  shape  than 
many  others  in  the  neighborhood  who  Just 
dream  of  Cadillacs  and  end  up  getting  where 
they  want  to  go  by  btis.  Thus,  kids  are  con- 
vinced that  if  they  think  big  theyll  live 
small,  but  If  they  think  small  theyll  end  up 
bigger  than  most  of  thoae  arouxKl  them. 

The  Project  Is  dealing  with  attitudes  and 
biases  of  the  Baltimore  youth.  Ed  Harrison 
seems  to  have  realized  that  all  the  training 
in  the  world  won't  make  a  youngster  listen 
to  a  professional.  As  a  social  worker  for  the 
Touth  Services  Bureau  of  Baltlnaore  noted: 
"It's  aU  in  a  feeling,  something  In  the  young- 
ster that  strikes  the  right  spot  and  makes 
him  think  that  this  guy  Is  okay." 

The  success  rates  of  the  Pre-Trial  Inter- 
vention Project  are  the  best  reflections  of  the 
success  of  their  type  of  InnovatioD.  They 
have  only  ninety  days  to  work  with  a  cbUd. 
ninety  days  to  help  him  see  the  light.  Bd 
Harrison  has  requested  dismissal  of  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  cases  he  handles  The  Jurenlle 
court  judge  has  never  refused  one  of  these 
requests.  That  alone  is  extraordinary  In  Bal- 
timore. 

Of  all  the  coses  handled,  only  7  percent 
have  returned  as  recidivists  to  juvenile  court. 
The  rest  are  the  very  lucky  ones  who  just 
happened  to  And  that  niche,  probably  ttM 
only  place  in  the  country  where  there  was 
8omeone#who  really  understood  and  said. 
"What's  happenln'  brother?"  instead  of  "May 
I  help  you?" 


BISHOP  FRANCIS  JOHN  MUGAVERO 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


or    NIW    TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  3.  19T3 

Mr.     ADDABBO     Mr      Speaker,     the 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Brook- 
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lyn.  N.y.,  recently  reached  the  5-year 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  most  populous  diocese  in 
the  United  States.  The  Most  Reverend 
Francis  John  Mugavero  is  a  most  ener- 
getic and  dedicated  leader  and  his  views 
on  government's  role  In  meeting  the  Is- 
sues of  poverty,  housing,  education,  and 
unemployment  are  most  Interesting. 

A  recent  Interview  in  the  Long  Island 
Press.  September  11.  1973.  edition,  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  challenges  and 
goals  of  this  most  active  and  distin- 
guished religious  and  community  leader. 
I  Insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

Bishop's  Pi»th  Aknitsssakt  ;  No  Faktakx  fob 

DiOCKSAK    ADKUKiatKATCm 

(By  Seymour  Merits) 
Tomorrow,  the  fifth  btabop  of  th«  Brooklyn 
Catholic  Dtoceae  wtU  r««ch  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  as  shepherd  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  most  populous  diocese  in 
the  VS.  (only  five  archdioceses  are  larger 
than  bis  Brooklyn-Queens  charge ) . 

How  win  the  Mo«t  Rev.  Francis  John 
Mugavero  (Muh-OUH-Ter-oh)  celebrate?  He 
wUl  spend  a  day  of  work  at  a  three-day 
seminar  on  the  liturgy,  starting  today  at 
Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  In  Hunt- 
ington. There  will  be  no  observance,  no  fan- 
fare. It  wlU  be  another  work  day. 

Through  such  seminars,  explained  the 
gentle,  bald-headed,  bright-eyed  bishop,  "we 
hope  to  develop  further  In  our  priests  and 
others  a  greater  knowledge  and  fuller  partici- 
pation In  the  life  of  the  church." 

Work  has  been  the  mark  of  this  59-year- 
old  chtirchman.  as  was  well  demonstrated  be- 
fore his  appointment  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
coniecratlon  by  Archbishop  Lulgl  Ralmondl. 
apostolic  delegate,  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetxial 
Help  Church  In  Bay  Ridge  on  Sept.  12.  1968. 

In  1944.  fresh  out  of  the  Fordham  Univer- 
sity School  of  Social  Service,  with  a  master's 
degree  and  work  completed  for  a  doctorate, 
he  assumed  two  laborious  positions,  as  head 
of  the  Ferrlnl  Welfare  League  and  associate 
director  of  Queens  Catholic  Charities.  He  be- 
came director  In  1950. 

In  1961.  he  was  named  diocesan  secretary 
tor  charities,  and  director  of  diocesan  Catho- 
lic Charities  A  year  later.  Pope  John  Tmrt 
raised  him  to  domestic  prelate,  with  the  title. 
Right  Rev   Monslgnor. 

As  head  of  Catholic  Charities,  he  served 
actively  and  busily  on  many  city,  state  and 
national  committees  and  commissions. 

His  diocese  Is  the  nation's  smallest  in  ter- 
ritory (179  square  mUes) .  yet  it  Includes 
about  15  mlDlon  Cath<dics.  It  has  had  a  con- 
stantly shifting  population  as  more  and  more 
middle-class  parishioners  moved  to  the 
suburbs. 

In  1968.  it  waa  the  only  totally  urban  dlo- 
BW  to  the  country,  and  it  stui  Is.  With  this 
dlattnction.  it  inherits  all  urban  problems. 

At  bis  flrwt  press  conference  after  his  con- 
secration. Blabop  Mugavero  outlined  the 
challenge*  facing  him:  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, a  greater  opportunity  for  education 
for  the  young,  and  housing  for  the  poor.  The 
same  challenges  remain — but  under  Intense 
attack 

Parochial  schools  and  diocesan  high 
schools,  for  example,  have  found  enrollmenta 
daereaslng  each  year.  The  total  enrollment 
was  300,000  In  1970.  and  as  the  current  term 
opened  last  Tuesday,  there  were  140.000 
elementary  and  30,000  high  school  pupOs 
Why  the  decrease? 

•people,  especially  middle-daas  people,  are 
oonMaatly  moving  out  of  the  urban  area." 
the  blahop  ezplatoed  "We  have  had  a  de- 
etded  decrease  in  childbirth  since  1964.  And 
many  more  of  the  parents  who  remain  Juat 
cannot  support  the  schools  financially  " 

la  five  y«an.  the  high  school  tuition  ctaarg* 
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has  leaped  from  9300  to  MOO.  and  elementary 
school  tuition  has  risen  from  $80  to  •OTO  In- 
flation has  played  its  part.  But  also,  Sunday 
mass  attendance  has  dropped  off  20  per  cent, 
whUe  church  collections  have  dropped  about 
•a  million,  making  It  more  dllBcult  for  par- 
ishes to  support  schools. 

Besides,  a  considerable  number  of  teaching 
brothers  and  slaters  have  left  their  orders,  to 
continue  teaching  In  non -church  schools, 
and  lay  teachers'  salaries  have  been  added 
to  the  cost. 

As  with  other  problems  of  changing  com- 
munities and  changing  times,  Bishop  Muga- 
vero has  attacked  the  school  problem  Inten- 
sively. Late  In  AprU  he  started  a  nine-week 
Increased  Parish  Appeal.  Volunteers  went 
from  door  to  door  to  urge  greater  support  for 
the  church. 

"It  Lb  stUl  too  early  to  determine  If  It  has 
been  suocessful."  said  the  bishop,  "but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  has  been.  The  aver- 
age Increase  In  Sunday  offerings  has  been  30 
per  cent.  Well  know  by  the  end  of  the  year." 
But  Increased  contributions  are  "not  the 
total  answer,"  said  the  blahop.  "The  total 
answer  must  Include  government  support." 
In  light  of  last  June's  VS.  Supreme  Court 
decision,  how  would  this  be  possible? 

"We  feel  we'U  develop  future  programs  that 
will  be  constitutional,"  he  said. 

Moving  In  on  the  basic  problems  he  cited 
In  his  first  press  conference.  Bishop  Muga- 
vero has  decentralized  services  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  ever 
Imagined  In  the  days  when  he  ran  the  highly 
centralized  Catholic  Charities. 

There  are  many  more  local  offices  and  160 
senior  cltlaen  group  centers  In  the  two 
boroughs.  In  St.  Mary's  parish.  Long  Island 
City,  a  senior  citizen  center  that  can  serve 
2,aoo  has  been  established.  It  serves  hot 
lunches,  gives  medical  and  other  advice  and 
offers  a  place  to  spend  the  day. 

The  bishop's  often-smlllng  face  became 
pensive  as  he  mused,  "I  remember  when  I 
was  in  Catholic  Charities — there  were  old 
people  who  lived  on  tea  and  toast." 

The  diocese  has  accomplished  "a  great  deal 
of  development  for  retarded  children,"  said 
the  bishop.  For  example.  It  has  estabUshed 
two  residences  for  16-  to  17-year-olds  as 
homes  while  they  seek  Jobs  or  training. 

The  bousing  goal  has  been  targeted,  with 
the  diocese  co-sponsoring  two  bousing  proj- 
ects in  BrownxvUle  and  c»e  In  Williamsburg 
and  joining  in  the  Atlantic  Terminal  devel- 
opment in  Fort  Oreene.  Housing  has  become 
more  Important  as  the  population  has 
changed. 

"We  have  become  a  diocese  of  Immigrants." 
observed  the  bishop.  "We  have  a  sizable 
Spanish-speaking  population,  including 
South  Americans.  Cubcms.  Santo  Oomlngana. 
and  a  large  Croatian  colony  in  Long  Island 
City." 

And.  of  course,  there  are  many  thousands 
of  Italian  extraction  as  there  have  always 
been. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  ethnic 
njeltlng  pot,  said  the  bUhop.  is.  "Our  prlesU 
and  religious  must  learn  a  second  language." 
This  summer,  six-week  crash  courses  in 
Spanish  and  Italian  were  held  for  priests. 
seminarians,  and  religious  at  Cathedral  Col- 
lege. Douglaston.  They  not  only  learned  the 
language  at  the  blackboard,  but  went  out 
on  field  trips  "to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
people  and  their  customs." 

The  diocese  sent  76  priests  and  religious 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  South  America.  It  has 
establUhed  neighborhood  "migration  cen- 
ters" In  Long  Island  City,  Bensonhurst  and 
South  Brooklyn  where,  without  charge,  re- 
cent Immigrant*  can  find  out  how  to  learn 
English,  find  jobs,  find  doctors  who  speak 
their  language,  and  solve  other  problems. 

The  blahop  himself  has  said  mass  in 
French,  speaks  Italian,  and  Is  learning 
Spanish.  L*st  Saturday,  be  presided  at  a 
maas  for  Cubans  to  St.  Michael's  Church 
Flashing. 
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"We  hope  this  wlU  help  us  become  part 
of  the  life  of  the  parishes,"  he  said.  "We 
want  people  to  feel  they  are  part  of  the 
church." 

Younger  people  among  the  clergy  have 
never  considered  Bishop  Mugavero  highly 
liberal.  But  the  chancery  organization  has 
never  been  known  for  llberaUam.  Yet,  even 
some  of  the  activists  In  the  dlooese  do  not 
consider  the  bishop  a  true  conservative.  For 
example : 

"I  dont  think  the  habit  Is  an  essential 
part  of  religious  life,"  he  said.  "You  can 
have  wonderful  priest*,  nuns  and  brothers 
without  the  habit,  and  we  do  have  them." 
But  In  the  matter  of  marriage,  he  Is  firm 
and  serious; 

"I  believe  In  the  present  legislation  of  a 
ceUbate  clergy.  This  is  one  of  the  wltneoecB 
we  have  of  sacrifice  and  total  oommltment." 
What  about  the  next  five  years? 
Bishop  Mugavero  s  face  broke  up  Into  hun- 
dreds of  little  laugh-lines,  as  he  smiled  the 
broad  smile  that  frequently  fiaahes  acroes  his 
face    and   hla   eyes   twinkled   In   a   way   that 
somehow  brought  to  mind  his  Latin  heritage 
as  the  son  of  a  Brooklyn  Italian  barber 
"Five  years  .  .  .  ni  be  exhausted!" 
Then,   suddenly   pensive,   the   churchman 
stUl  to  the  prime  of  his  years  of  achievement, 
said:  "If  we  conttoue  to  the  terms  of  open- 
ness, of  getting  close  to  others,  we  will  be 
successful." 

He  Ulked  of  "a  better  school  system,"  with 
the  schools  perhaps  fewer,  and  concentrating 
the  children  of.  say,  six  parishes  in  two  build- 
ings. He  saw  the  "Job  of  the  future"  as  "con- 
solidauon,"  of  "real  quality  edicatlon.  both 
religious  and  lay  education,"  and  of  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  for  young  and  old. 

The  bishop's  Idea  of  getting  close  to  people 
means  not  only  his  own  flock,  but  aU  others. 
He  has  been  cited  and  honored  by  group*  to 
many  religions  *x>A  sects,   and   Is  episcopal 
moderator  of  Catholic -Jewish  relationship*  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
"Having  been  bom  and  reared  to  a  Jewish 
neighborhood  In  Brooklyn."  he  said,  "we  try 
to  be  as  ecumenical  as  possible." 
Then,  summing  up  his  past  five  years: 
"There  have  been  many  challenges.   You 
dont  meet  a  challenge  all  by  yourself.  You 
meet  them  with  the  help  and  cooperation  of 
the  priests  and  religious.  They  have  been  en- 
couraging. suppcMtlve  and  cooperative." 

Could  that  be  tiecause  this  bishop  evokes 
that  ktod  of  loyalty? 

Hla  face  broke  toto  another  all-illumtoat- 
Ing  smUe. 

"Well,  he  trie*  .  .  .  h«  trie*.  That's  all  a  guy 
can  do." 


A  TRIUMPH  IN  SPACE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TTXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr   TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  Washington  Post's  editorial  of  Sat- 
urday, September  29.  1973.  points  out 
that  the  latest  Skylab  mission — 

Shows  bow  quickly  man  1*  becomtog  more 
at  home  In  space  .  .  to  the  extent  that  the 
most  Impressive  human  and  technological 
feats  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  laymen 
as  almost  routine 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
task  now  Is  to  build  on  that  foundation 
and  secure  an  equal  measure  of  polit- 
ical progress  to  insure  that  our  capability 
will  be  'jsed  for  universal  benefit. 

The  achievements  of  the  Skylab  mis- 
sion win  not  be  fully  realized  for  years  to 
come  I  hope  that  this  body  will  continue 
to  stand  behind  our  space  program,  be- 
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cause  through  it  we  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  I  recommend  the 
editorial  to  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public: 

A  Tajvuru  m  Spacc 

It  would  be  a  gross  understatement  to  caU 
the  latest  Skylab  mission  a  success.  After  a 
somewhat  rocky  start,  astronauts  Alan  L. 
Bean,  Jack  R.  Louama  and  Owen  K.  Oarrlott 
performed  so  weU  that  they  far  surpassed 
the  goals  set  for  their  59  days  to  space.  By 
the  time  the  three  splashed  down  in  the 
Pacific  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  they  had  col- 
lected an  astoundlQg  array  of  data  which 
wUl  keep  scientists  engaged  for  years.  The 
thousands  of  pictures  and  mUes  of  tape 
which  the  crew  brought  back  may  weU  pro- 
vide the  keys  to  unlock  many  secrets  of  the 
sun  and  earth.  As  a  scientific  endeavor,  this 
mission  Is  already  being  counted  as  the  most 
fruitful  of  aU  space  -  enture*  so  far. 

The  voyage  also  provided  Impressive  new 
evidence  of  how  well  men  are  able  to  func- 
tion to  space  and  how  valuable  human  skills 
and  Ingenuity  can  be.  Like  the  ApoUo  crews 
before  them,  the  Skylab  teams  have  been 
able  to  do  things  which  no  instrument  could 
do — repair  the  spacecraft.  Improvise  experi- 
ments, adapt  to  unforeseen  events.  The  most 
recent  mission  was  also  a  crucial  test  of  hu- 
man endurance  and  resUtence,  with  results 
even  more  encouraging  than  NASA's  spe- 
cialists bad  anticipated  The  men  of  Skylab 
2  were  able  to  live  and  work  productively  to 
weightlessness  for  two  full  months  with,  ap- 
parently, relatively  few  adverse  physiological 
effects.  Although  the  long-term  medical  im- 
pact at  that  experience  cannot  be  measured 
yet.  It  now  appears  that  men  should  be  able 
to  weather  even  longer  sttots  In  space. 

The  prospect  of  permanently  orbiting, 
manned  space  laboratories  used  to  be  the 
stuff  of  dreams.  The  Skylab  program  under- 
scores bow  rapidly  such  science  fiction  Is  be- 
coming scientific  fact.  It  shows  how  quickly 
man  is  becomtog  more  at  home  In  space 
and  more  accustomed  to  the  reality  of  ex- 
tended space  flight — to  the  extent  that  the 
most  impressive  human  and  technological 
feats  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  laymen 
as  almost  routtoe.  Stoce  the  first  "giant 
leap  for  manktod."  NASA's  achievements 
have  produced  a  quantum  Jump  in  man's 
comprehension  of  the  universe.  The  task  now 
is  to  build  on  that  new  foundation,  and  to 
secure  an  equal  measure  of  political  prog- 
roes  to  Insure  that  this,  new  capability  vrtll 
be  used  for  universal  benefit. 


ILLINOIS   COOPERATIVE   MONTH 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    lUJMOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  cooperatives  In  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Illinois  agriculture  has  been 
vital  indeed.  It  Is  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  these 
achievements  in  October,  because  this 
month  has  been  designated  as  Coopera- 
tive Month. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  role  of 
cooperatives  in  agribusiness  in  Illinois 
has  been  prepared  by  Walter  J.  Wills, 
professor  of  agriculture.  Southern  Illi- 
nois University.  Carbondale : 

OoorsaATivxs   m   Iixinois 
(By  Walter  J.  Wills) 

Th*  agricultural  cooperatives  to  lUlnoU 
ar*  an  off  farm  phase  of  the  farm  buatoas* 
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owned  and  controlled  by  the  fanner  mem- 
ber patrons.  They  provide  an  opporttmlty  for 
farmers  to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  buy- 
ing their  supplies  at  retaU  prices  and  selling 
their  production  at  wholesale  prices.  This 
business  organization  provides  a  nn>^n«  for 
farmers  through  group  action  to  obtato  sonM 
marltet  power  to  provide  a  more  profitable 
agriculture  which  to  turn  helps  assure  Amer- 
ican consumers  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  cost.  This  con- 
tribution to  a  healthy  agriculture  also  pro- 
motes agricultural  production  that  will  to- 
crease  exports,  thus  contributing  to  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

In  nilnols  there  are  ovar  360  marketing 
and  purchasing  cooperatives  doing  an  annual 
business  of  nearly  91.5  billion.  These  cooper- 
atives provide  a  market  for  grato  and  soy- 
beans, mUk,  Uvestock,  fruit*  and  vegetables 
They  are  a  major  source  of  purchased  toputs 
such  a*  petroleum  products,  feed,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, farm  chemicals,  patot.  tire*,  and  buUd- 
Ing  supplies.  The  18  production  credit  asso- 
ciations loan  over  S350  mUllon  annuaUy  to 
III  tools  fanners.  The  26  Federal  Land  Bank 
Associations  finance  over  one  third  of  the 
farm  real  estate  to  lUtools.  There  are  27 
rural  electric  associations  providing  electric- 
ity to  rural  nitools.  There  are  2  electric 
generation  and  transmission  cooperatives  to 
Illinois.  There  are  6  telephone  cooperatives 
to  IllliK>ls.  Recently  the  St.  Louis  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  had  loans  In  ezcsas  of  $103  mil- 
lion to  Illinois  cooperatives.  Other  coopera- 
tives serving  Illinois  farmers  are;  artificial 
insemination,  insurance,  and  froeen  food 
lockers. 

Five  states  (Mtonesota.  Wisconsin,  Texas, 
Iowa  and  North  Dakota)  have  more  coopera- 
tives than  nitools.  Minnesota.  WIsconsto,  In- 
diana and  Iowa  have  more  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperative  members  than  the 
388.000  In  Illinois.  Cooperative  members  to 
California,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wlsoonsto 
do  more  business  with  their  cooperatives  than 
do  nitools  farmers. 

Illinois  farmers  have  over  a  half  bUllon 
doUars  tovested  In  their  cooperatives. 

For  these  nitools  cooperative*  to  continue 
their  role  as  pace  setters  and  for  them  to 
conttoue  their  leadership  role  there  are  a 
ntimber  of  areas  the  management  and  farmer 
members  are  considering: 

(1)  The  number  of  cooperatives  and  the 
number  of  members  have  been  declining.  To 
what  extent  are  further  consolidation*  and 
mergers  conducive  to  contributions  to  a 
healthy  agriculture? 

(2)  To  what  extent  should  cooperatives 
become  engaged  in  further  Integration  for- 
ward or  backward  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
their  members?  What  are  the  legal  Implica- 
tions of  such  activities? 

(3)  How  can  these  cooperatives  more  ef- 
fectively participate  In  market  development, 
eq>eciaUy  the  export  market? 

(4)  How  can  cooperative*  keep  their  op- 
erations sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  their  members? 

(6)  What  is  the  role  of  cooperatives  to 
carrying  out  research  to  more  effectively  meet 
member  needs? 

(6)  How  can  cooperatives  provide  the  types 
of  infomikatlon  members  need  to  meet  mem- 
ber  responsibilities   to  the   cooperative? 

(7)  What  Should  be  the  cooperative  role  in 
governmental  agricultural  policy? 

(8)  What  types  of  leadership  and  man- 
agement training  programs  are  needed  to 
permit  cooperatives  to  effectively  meet  their 
member  needs? 

Cooperatives  have  played  an  Important 
role  to  the  development  of  a  strong  nitools 
agriculture.  These  organlmtlons  have  the 
experience  and  knowledge  to  continue  to  be 
pacesetters  Id  the  leading  agricultural  export 
state.  These  cooperative*  have  converted  the 
challenges  of  the  past  toto  opportunltte*. 
They  WlU  conUnue  their  position  of  leadv 
ahip  in  thU  growing  agricultural  •coaomy. 
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REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALJPOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1975 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  once  again  express  the  mounting 
interest  and  active  support  that  Is  being 
given  today  to  the  potential  values  of 
remotely  piloted  vehicles. 

Mr.  James  D.  Hessman,  editor-in- 
chief.  Seapower  maganlne.  In  its  Au- 
gust 1973  issue  points  out  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  identULed  42  possible  mission 
applications  for  these  unmanned.  Inex- 
pensive aircraft  that  can  be  flown — much 
as  our  satellites  aire  flown  by  remote 
control — through  all  known  flight 
profiles. 

I  address  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Hess- 
man's  article  with  the  solicitation  for 
their  continued  Interest  and  active  sup- 
port for  the  advent  of  RPVa  Technical- 
ly and  in  a  practical  sense,  RPVs  have 
created  an  age  in  aviation  that  exists 
today: 
RPVs  roa.  thi  Navt:   Unmanhb)  AiscaAiT 

AMD    Ships    Cottld    RrvoLunomzs    Naval 

Wabpaxx 

(By  James  D.  Heesman) 

The  Navy  has  leisurely  embarked  on  a 
relatively  low-profile  program  which  could 
someday  revolutionize  naval  air  as  dramatl- 
caUy  as  nuclear  power  has  already  revolu- 
tionized the  surface  and  subsurfao*  Navy. 

In  its  study  of  what  are  now  referred  to 
as  KPV's,  or  remotely  piloted  vehlclas.  the 
Navy  already  has  identified  42  poolble  mis- 
sions which  can  be  carried  out  by  such  un- 
manned aircraft,  and  the  list  is  stUl  grow- 
ing Like  tbe  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  which 
already  have  well  estabUshed  RFV  program* 
(the  Martoe  Corps  is  "monitoring  and  close- 
ly obaervlng"  RPV  progress  to  the  other 
aervloea.  but  for  budgetary  reasons  prefers  to 
ride  piggyback  during  the  current  RAD 
stages,  the  Navy  is  at  preoent  principally 
toterested  to  the  RPV  as  a  creature  of  the 
sky.  But  the  Navy  may  nevcrthelMi  end 
up  as  the  biggest  user  because,  uaiUes  the 
other  services.  It  could,  using  remotely  cod- 
troUed,  unmanned  small  boats,  employ 
RPV's  to  a  seaborne  as  well  as  an  airborne 
mode. 

Among  the  possible  missions  which  could 
be  assigned  to  RPVs : 

Reconnaissance  (a  nUaslon  already  as- 
signed)—RPVs  can  be  sent  Into  defense- 
totense  target  areas  where  pilots  fear  to  tread 
and.  even  if  shot  down,  radio  back  toval- 
uahle  toteUlgence  data  which  could  be  used 
later  on  strike  missions.  Unmanned  reooo- 
nstisance  drones  were,  to  fact,  used  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  before  and 
after  photos  of  U.S.  bombing  strikes  against 
strategic  targets  to  North  \'letnam  The 
photos  then  were  released  to  the  press  to 
rebut  charges  that  U.S.  pUots  were  "carpel - 
bombing"  Inhabited  areas. 

Decoy — a  fiock  of  RPVs.  augmented  by 
chaff,  "wtodow,"  and  other  penetratloD  aids, 
could  accompany  manned  bombers  on  strike 
mlsslcAs  to  coiiftw*  and  dUute  enemy  anti- 
aircraft gun  and  mtasU*  defenses. 

Atr  superiority — highly  maneuverabl*.  and 
unencumbered  by  the  numerous  and  beery 
life  support  systems  which  weigh  down 
manned  aircraft,  an  RPV — or.  more  Ukely. 
several  RPVs — would  have  significant  advan- 
tages In  a  dogfight  with  a  manned  aircraft 
The  biggest  and  most  obvious  advantage 
Uk*  manned  aircraft,  air  superiority  RP%'s 
would  be  armed  with  mtsaUea.  guna.  and 
rocketa.  but  would  also  hare  th*  opt  ton.  in 
extnrmb,  of  downing  a  target  by  direct  oolU- 
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sion.  a  'ntUl"  technique  not  pwtl<ml*rly  rec- 

ommeaded  for  m&nned  aircraft.  Kven  the 
moet  ardent  RPV  enthualasts.  however,  con- 
cede that  the  air  cupertorUy  mUalon,  where- 
in the  Immediate  human  presence  la  stUl. 
usually,  the  deciding  factor,  is  the  least  lUely 
to  b«  assl«:ned  to  RPVi  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Straits  control — small  boat  RPVs,  either 
pre-poaltloned  or  dropped  from  helicopters, 
could  be  uaed  to  control  strategic  waterways 
and  oceanic  chokepolnts.  Badlo -controlled 
from  air.  sea.  or  shore,  small  boat  RPVs.  es- 
speclally  constructed  to  render  them  almoot 
Invisible  to  radar,  could  dart  out  from  pro- 
tective shorelines  to  make  sudden  strikes 
against  enemy  naval  and  merchant  shipping. 

MTV  B.C. 

Despite  the  spate  of  recent  publicity  de- 
scribing RPVs  as  the  new  glamour  weapon 
of  the  ruture.  RPVs  are  not  really  new.  Wil- 
liam P.  "Doc"  Sloan.  International  Uarket- 
Ing  Manager  for  Teledyne  Ryan  Aeronautical, 
who.  like  the  company  he  represents,  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  RPV  development, 
sometimes  points  out  to  audiences  that  RPVs 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  pre-Christian  era 
when  "a  small  boy  stood  on  a  lonely  wind- 
swept hill"  and  flew  the  first  Chinese  kite. 
"hUtory's  first  remotely  controlled  aircraft." 
Some  haphazard  and  largely  unsucceasful 
experiments  with  unmanned  powered  aircraft 
were  attempted  about  the  time  of  World  War 
I.  but  It  wasn't  untU  1928  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful drone,  a  commercial  Curtis  Robin, 
was  launched.  "This  radio-controlled,  bomb- 
carrying  airplane  floundered  through  the 
skies  on  and  off  for  four  years  before  ex- 
piring from  lack-of-fundltu  In  1933."  Sloan 
obaerfm  In  an  article  wrrtten  for  the  «um- 
mer  1971  Teledyne  Ryan  Reporter. 

Invigorated  partly  by  the  success  of  the 
German  V-1  "buzz  bombs,"  U.S.  and  Allied 
planners  took  a  new  (but  relatively  unpro- 
ductive) look  at  RPVs  dxirlng  World  War 
n.  and  after  that  conflict  a  PUotless  Air- 
craft Branch  was  established  as  successor  to 
the  Army  Air  Corps'  World  War  n  Oulded 
MissUes  Section.  Steady  If  decidedly  onqMC- 
tacular  progress  has  been  made  since  then 
In  Improving  the  RPV  state-of-the-art  but 
It  is  only  recently  that  RPVs  have  been  given 
higher  priorities  In  funding  and  manpower— 
and  then  only  becaxise  of  three  things:  the 
high  coet  of  weapons,  the  high  coet  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  explosion  of  senapr  and  avi- 
onics technology. 

Probably  the  most  Important  single  factor 
Influencing  decisionmakers  toward  the  RPV 
Is  "low  coet.  low  cost,  low  coet."  according  to 
Robert^  S<=^^'*^^»u»e'",  Teledyne  Ryan's 
Vice  President  for  Aerospace  Systems  Ad- 
dressing the  Washington.  DC.  chapter  of  the 
AvUtlon  Space  Writers  Association  earlier 
this  year  he  enumerated  some  of  the  com- 
pletely unhidden  cost  advantages  of  the 
RPV: 

(1)  The  high  cost  of  flxed-wlng  aircraft 

"[B)y  1980  the  aircraft  losses  which  we  sus- 
tained In  World  War  n  [approximately  40.000 
aircraft]  win  project  to  one  thousand  biliion 
dollars." 

(3)  The  low  coet  of  RPVs — In  contrast  to 
the  vaunted  tlS-mlUlon-per-oopy  (or  higher) 
air  superlortty  fighters  of  the  future,  indus- 
try today  "could  produce  recoverable  strike 
drones  for  as  little  as  half  a  mlUton  dcrilara. 
Or  even  expendable,  electronic  suppression 
sJngle-use  drones.  for  a  tenth  that 
amount.  ...  In  addition  to  low  acquisition 
coet.  operanng  and  maintenance  coats  for 
RPVs  would  be  fractional  compared  to  to- 
days aircraft." 

f3)  Support  ooeta — A  squadron  of  12 
"»*""»d  QghtBr-bomheri  today  "requires  the 
support  of  30  other  aircraft  of  various  typea." 
A  similar  RPV  sqiiadron.  ground-  or  sea- 
launched,  would  require  only  two  or  three 
air  support  aircraft — or.  If  atr-launcbed.  as 
many  aa  five  support  aircraft. 

(4)  Training  costs— It  costs  $800,000  and 
up  p«r  man  to  train  service  pilots,  many  of 
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whom  depart  active  duty  Immediately  after 
their  Initial  tours  of  obligated  service.  Later- 
year  costs  add  i^>preclably  to  the  Ub  when 
flight  pay  (a  relatively  Insignificant  part  of 
the  overall  coat,  and  well  worth  It  to  tax- 
payers, despite  recent  adverse  publicity)  and 
the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  fuel  costs 
for  proflolency  training  aircraft  are  Included. 
Training  costs  for  chalrbound  RPV  "pilots." 
who  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  able  to  fly 
manned  aircraft,  will  be  relatively  low.  "Sim- 
ulation exercises  can  give  RPV  pilots  almost 
100  per  cent  training  fldeltty,"  says  Schwan- 
hausaer.  "Actual  RPV  flights  can  be  limited 
to  those  required  to  maintain  launch  and 
recovery  crew  proficiency." 

(5)  Reduced  combat  losses — ^RPVs  are 
harder  to  acquire,  to  track,  and  to  hit.  They 
can  fly  both  at  high  altitudes,  where  they 
present  a  low  radar  croes-sectlon.  and  at  low 
altitudes,  where  the  buffeting  which  causes 
endurance  difficulties  for  manned  aircraft  Is 
not  a  factor. 

TH«  virw  raoM  th«  ranoi  hilton 
People  costs,  of  course,  are  Important  more 
because  of  the  lives  Involved   than  for  the 
dollars  saved.  Some  80.000  American  air  crew 
personnel  were  lost  In  World  War  11. 

More  timely,  and  more  pertinent,  perhaps, 
are  the  Vietnam  statistics.  Dtirlng  that  long 
confilct  some  1,658  US.  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
and  2Ji83  helicopters  were  lost  In  combat, 
and  an  additional  3,049  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
and  3,583  helicopters  were  lost  In  non-combat 
"operaUonal"  situations. 

Some  5.038  U.S.  personnel,  including  1,883 
pilots,  died  in  aircraft  accidents  fnctrdants. 
both  hostile  and  non-hostile.  Flxed-wlng 
castialtlea  totaled  1,503 — 602  pilots  and  422 
non-pilots  in  combat  operations,  and  318 
pilots,  370  non-pilots  In  non-combat  opera- 
tions. Personnel  losses  in  helicopter  opera- 
tions totaled  3,536 — 678  pilots  and  1,487 
others  in  combat,  394  pUota  and  977  others 
In  non-combat. 

More  significant,  in  some  respects,  are  the 
POW  statistics.  Defense  Department  oflJcials 
give  no  exact  figures,  but  estimate  "about  90 
per  cent"  of  all  American  POWs  were  pilots 
or  aircrew  p>ersonneI.  How  much  lower  that 
figure  might  have  been  if  RPVs  rather  than 
manned  aircraft  had  been  sent  Into  combat 
is  conjectural. 

A  poignant  note  is  added  by  Navy  Com- 
mander Edward  H.  Martin,  former  POW,  who 
tells  audiences  that  "the  gloomiest  and 
proudest"  day  of  his  almost  six-year  stay  in 
various  North  Vietnam  prison  camps  oc- 
curred when  he  and  other  prisoners  spotted 
"very  high-speed"  drone  reconnaisaance 
RPVs — one  of  which  "couldn't  have  been 
more  than  60  feet  off  dead  center  as  it  swept 
in  overhead.  .  .  . 

"We  talked  about  these  aircraft  constant- 
ly." Martin  recalls.  "Some  of  us  had  a  little 
knowledge  about  them.  Others  had  none. 
We  wondered  many  things:  were  they  being 
inertlally  guided?  .  .  .  program  guided?  . 
or  directed  from  other  ahlps  off  the  coast?" 
RPVs  have  several  other  advantages,  from 
a  personnel  manager's  point  of  view.  One 
RPV  crew  can  operate  several  "birds"  simul- 
taneously RPVs  aren't  inJury-prone.  nor  do 
they  suffer  from  flight  fatigue,  nor  do  they 
commit  ••pilot  errors."  the  leading  cause  of 
all  non-combat  aircraft  accidents. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  "people" 
benefit,  however.  Is  the  new  combat  capa- 
bUlty  the  RPV  gives  the  battlefield  com- 
mander—who would  readUy  send  recon 
drones  and  other  unmanned  aircraft  into 
"heavy  hostile"  environments  where  he 
would  not  want  to  risk  pUots— '"When  the 
weather  is  on  the  ragged  edge,  the  flack  a 
real  thicket,  the  target  too  hardened,  the 
approach  too  ItmXteA— then  you  are  to  RPV 
country"  is  the  way  Schwanhatisser  ex- 
presses It. 
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and  people  benefits  wotad  be  meaningless. 


however,  were  they  not  aehlevabU.  But  the 
fact  is  they  ore  achievable — thanks  largely  to 
the  unprecedented  advances  In  sensors  and 
avionics  technology  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  permit  reliable,  continuous,  long-range 
control  by  human  beings  of  distant  artlfacu 
performing  a  variety  of  complicated  tasks 
above  and  beyond  the  capability  of  their 
human  masters. 

What  particularly  pleases  naval/military 
research  and  development  officials  is  that 
insofar  as  RPVs  are  concerned,  the  future  is 
now.  "There  are  no  major  technical  break- 
throughs required  In  the  development  of  RPV 
appUcatlons."  said  Barry  J.  ShllUto.  Tele- 
dyne Ryan  Aeronautical  President,  who 
Pj^y*<*  a  major  role  In  the  development,  man- 
agament,  and  procurement  of  virtually  su 
new  VS  weapons  programs  during  a  brief 
stint  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  followed  by  four 
yeare  (1969-73)  In  the  same  Job  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  level.  His  assesament  is 
credible  to  anyone  who  has  witnessed.  In  less 
than  one  generation,  the  progress  of  avionics 
from  cloee-proxlmlty  radio  control  of  model 
airplanes  to  earth -orbiting  satellites  to  moon 
landings  to  sensor  exploration  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars  and  beyond. 

But  if  RPVs  are  as  good  as  everyone  says 
they  are,  why  aren't  the  companies  that  make 
them  getting  rich?  The  question  is  simple 
and  the  answer  Is  complex,  but  it  bolls 
down  to  thla:  RPV  may  do  it  cheaper,  but 
fighter  pilots  stui.  as  the  bumper  sticker 
says,  do  It  better. 

Pot  all  their  marvelous  potential,  the  re- 
motely piloted  vehicles  of  today  are  aflUcted 
with  a  number  of  serious  (but  curable)  de- 
fects. Like  all  machines,  they  sometimes  mal- 
function. And  when  there's  no  human  on  the 
spot  to  notice,  analyse,  and  correct  the  mal- 
function, the  mission  is  finished — and  so  is 
the  RPV. 

Endurance  is  another  problem  area.  Many 
^*^* — those  used  as  strike  weapons,  some 
target  drones,  some  reconnaissance  vehicles, 
for  example — are  one-shot  expendables' 
Others  are  recoverable — by  parachute  whUe 
stlU  airborne,  from  the  ground,  or  from  the 
water.  But  even  the  recoverable  drones  sel- 
dom last  more  than  a  donn  or  so  flights 
FUed-wlng  aircraft,  heavier  and  much  more 
rugged,  on  the  other  hand,  can  reasonably 
expect  to  Uve  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  16  years 
or  longer,  particularly  if  they  Uve  clean  and 
stay  out  of  coml>at. 

The  HPVs  big  and  very  real  coet  advantage 
does  not  exactly  wfther  away,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably depreciated  by  the  fact  that  the 
operating  lifetime  of  one  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
la  equal  to  the  combined  operating  Ufetlmes 
of  a  whole  flock  of  the  lower  priced  birds. 
AD  sTn>KaiotrrT  ti»v» 
Present  RPVs  and  tho*e  of  the  foreseeable 
future,  U  can  safely  be  predicted,  will  aug- 
ment rather  than  replace  pilots,  except  on 
high-hazard  missions  where  expendable 
RPVs  can  perform  at  accepUble  If  less-than- 
perfect  standards. 

In  the  more  distant  future,  as  technology 
continues  to  improve,  and  as  personnel  and 
hardware  costs  continue  to  climb.  RPVs  can 
be  expected  to  Uke  over  more  missions.  They 
may.  someday,  even  prove  more  than  a  match 
for  manned  aircraft  la  the  air  superiority 
role. 

PUots  who  discount  such  a  poestbUity  take 
no  comfort,  of  course,  from  reports  such  as 
that  which  appeared  In  the  Nautilut  Ocean 
Science  News  of  May  11.  1973.  revealing  that 
in  1972  "a  Teledyne  Ryan  Flrebee  n.  an 
RPV  configured  as  a  supersonic  fighter,  pene- 
trated the  Terrier  missile  defense  of  the 
frigate  WAINWRIOHT  and  scored  a  hit.'  ,  .  . 
(A)nother  Plrebee  was  able  to  outfight  an 
P-4  Phantom  over  the  California  coast- 
Even  leas  comforting  was  a  May  31.  1972. 
speech  by  then-Dnder  Secretary  { now  Secre- 
tary) of  the  Air  Force  John  L.  McLucas  be- 
fore the  Electronic  Industries  Association. 
"Preliminary  analyses  have  shown."  McLucas 
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told  KIA.  "that  an  RPV  might  be  built  to 
turn  Inside  aiul  get  oo  the  tall  of  a  manned 
fighter  within  16  to  20  seconds  after  a  head- 
on  encounter." 

Humanists  can  take  solace  from  two  other 
redeeming  social  truths,  however: 

(1)  RPVs  may  themselves  be  unmanned, 
but  there's  still  a  man  (or  woman — why 
not?)  at  the  controls,  which  in  future  con- 
fllcta  might  be  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  mission  area.  Even 
"pre-programmed"  RPVs,  otherwise  known  as 
PPVs,  need  a  human  to  do  the  pre-program- 
mlng. 

(2)  The  same  doomsayers  who  are  now 
freely  predicting  that  RPVs  will  sooner  or 
later  (probably  sooner)  completely  replace 
pilots  were  saying  the  same  thing  a  genera- 
tion or  so  back  about  missiles — which  were, 
and  are.  really,  merely  an  early  type  of  RPV. 

They  were  wrong  then,  and  they're  Just 
as  wrong  now. 
Probably. 

BT    an    AND    ST    SKA 

Northrop's  Ventura  Division  has  built  more 
than  75.000  recoverable  RPVs  over  the  past 
three  decades  and  is  by  far  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  such  systems  Boeing.  McEtonntll 
Douglas,  and  Teledyne  Ryan  Aeronautical 
also  are  industry  leaders,  but  other  com- 
panies, some  relatively  new.  have  recently 
been  devoting  considerable  resources  to  what 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal  predicted.  In  Ita 
May   1972  Issue,  could  be  a  91-bllllon-per- 


annum  business  by  1980.  Two  of  the 
B-Systema.  Inc..  and  San  Diego  Aircraft  Bngl- 
neerlng.  Inc.  (Sandalre) — have  developed 
prograBia  for  exiatlng  hardware  which.  If 
Defense  Department  funding  Is  approved, 
might  be  typical  of  the  air  and  sea  RPVs  of 
the  future. 

The  B-Systems  L460  aircraft,  which  comes 
in  both  manned  and  RPV  conflguretlons,  al- 
ready holds  16  world  records  for  turt>oprop 
aircraft  in  its  claas.  At  4,6(X)  pounds 
(manned)  and  5,300  pounds  (unmanned) 
gross  weight.  It  can  carry  a  maximum  pay- 
load  of  1,100  pounds,  has  a  maximum  rate 
of  climb  of  8.000  feet  per  minute,  a  service 
celling  of  over  60.000  feet,  a  mission  endur- 
ance of  over  24  boun.  and  a  true  atrsi>eed 
(at  maximum  endurance)  of  200  knots. 

E -Systems  has  proposed  the  L.460F  to  the 
Navy  as  a  carrier-based  RPV  or  as  a  com- 
munications relay  vehicle.  Company  officials 
describe  possible  mission  applications  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Plying  slowly  In  circles  at  altitudes  be- 
tween 45.000  and  55.(X)0  feet  for  24  hem's, 
the  L450  can  receive  llne-of -sight  communi- 
cations from  extreme  distances.  It  can  then 
relay  these  signals  to  ground  stations  or 
other  aircraft  like  a  satellite  communications 
relay.  Or  it  can  be  packed  full  of  sensors 
such  as  radar.  Infrared  detectors,  caoderas, 
radio  trauacelvera,  or  television  and  used  tar 
military  reconnalaaanoe.  earth  resources  sur- 
vey, mapping,  or  border  survelllanoe.  It  can 


accommodate  a  variety  of  payloads  to  pro- 
vide true  multtmiSBlon  capabUltlas." 

The  Sandalre  program  proposes  the  uae 
of  radio-controlled  small  boats  as  offensive 
weapona  and  lays  oat  mission  profiles  for  two 
types  of  such  boats,  a  28-foot  "deep  V"  hull 
aritb  a  top  speed  of  45  knots  and  able  to 
carry  a  600-  to  1.000-pound  payload.  and  a 
56-toot  planning  hull  with  a  top  speed  of 
40  knots  and  able  to  carry  a  two-ton  pay- 
load.  A  "typical  attack  nUaslon"  (for  the  3S- 
foot  boat)    ti  described  as  foUows: 

"Two  boats  are  dropped  by  helicopter  over 
the  horlBon.  Both  would  bav*  initial  head- 
ings set  In  to  home  on  the  target  vessel. 
One  would  be  manned  by  a  single  operetor 
and  be  the  'mother*  boat  containing  the 
radio  control  transmitter  and  TV  receiver 
eqnlpment.  Both  boats  would  have  low  radar 
cross-section  reflectivity  since  all  metal 
would  be  ellmlnatad  from  windshield  tramea. 
fiberglass  antenna  masts  Installed,  and  radar 
absorbent  material  In  the  ex^tne  compart- 
ment. Both  would  proceed  toward  the  target 
at  a  speed  depending  on  the  sea  state,  so  no 
wake  would  alert  the  target.  At  a  range  at 
6-10  miles  the  boat  coDtalnlng  the  warhead 
would  proceed  to  Intercept  the  target.  If  bo 
alert  takes  place  a  final  dash  is  all  that  Is 
required.  If  the  target  fires  on  the  boat.  It 
will  izomedlately  proceed  at  maximum  speed 
to  ram  the  target  vessel.  Since  the  wake 
trails  the  boat,  the  chance  for  a  hit  Ls  mini- 
mal as  the  gun  laying  radar  would  lock  on 
the  wake." 


SEN ATEr— Thursday,  October  4, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  tmd  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K.  Has- 
KKLL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


PRAYU 


The  Reverend  Robert  M.  Bock,  pastor. 
First  Christian  Church,  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Ood  and  our  Creator,  as  we  begin 
another  day  in  the  adventure  of  life,  we 
turn  to  Thee  in  gratitude — for  life,  for 
Joy,  for  challenge  and  struggle,  for  suc- 
cess, for  failure,  and  for  the  many  won- 
ders of  life  which  cause  us  to  dream — 
and  seek  to  fulfill  those  dreams.  Upon 
this  Nation,  built  on  the  dream  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity,  we  ask  Thy  special 
blessing  this  day.  And  upon  these  dedi- 
cated legislators,  who  in  many  Instances 
guide  not  only  the  destiny  of  this  great 
Nation  but  of  the  world,  we  ask  Thy 
heavenly  guidance.  Grant  them  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  patience  of  Job,  the 
conviction  of  Paul,  and  the  heavenly  in- 
sight of  Jesus  as  they  face  the  great 
tasks  of  government  this  day.  May  they, 
in  all  their  affairs,  be  true  to  Thee,  to 
their  Nation,  and  to  themselves,  as  they 
earnestly  strive  to  bring  the  dream  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  into  reality. 

This  we  pray  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT   OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 


U.S.  Senate. 
PaxsmxNT  PRO  TXMPoax. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  4.  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  olBcial  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Plotd  K. 
Haskkij..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ck>lo- 
rado  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
durmg  my  absence. 

Jaiucs  O.  Eastljind, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

"nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  the  following 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  3,  1973: 

That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  had  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  the  enrolled  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  753)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  aa  today.  October  4, 
1973.  signed  the  above  enrolled  Joint 
resolution. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ben- 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endars Nos.  389,  394,  and  397  throu^  401. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  JoumaJ  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  October  3. 1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  CERTAIN  HIB- 
TORICAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  KANSAS 

The  bill  (HJl.  7976)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  31,  1965,  commemorating  cer- 
tain historical  events  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-413 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectioo.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows : 

Backobouns  ans  Nkzd 
a.  uhublattvx  backcaocno 

In  I9M,  the  Congress  approved  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-156  (79  SUt.  588) 
which  provided  for  Federal  participation  In 
a  program  to  Identify,  mark,  commemorate 
and  restore  sites  of  recognised  historical  slg- 
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alflcance  tn  the  State  <rf  KanaM.  Aa  ocm- 
temptated  by  tb«  Act.  aU  of  th«  attM  InvolTcd 
were  aaaocUt«d  with  the  early  territorial  and 
Civil  War  history  of  the  area  In  and  aroxind 
Fort  Scott. 

Under  the  terma  of  the  Act,  altea  aaaocUted 
with  John  Brown.  QuantrUl's  Raiders,  and 
varloua  sites  of  pre-Clvll  War  hostilities  were 
to  be  marked,  as  well  as  certain  other  slgnlfl- 
cant  ClvU  War  period  locations,  with  appro- 
priate historical  markers.  In  addition,  the 
Act  authorlaed  the  National  Park  Serrlcc  to 
provide  speclallaed,  technical  advice  and 
Onanclal  assistance  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  the  development  and  restoration 
at  historical  buildings  and  grounds  asso- 
clted  with  Fort  Scott  so  that  It  cotUd  be 
appropriately  displayed  and  Interpreted  for 
the  public. 

Since  that  authorizing  legislation  was  ap- 
proved, almost  all  of  the  •ao6,700  authorized 
has  been  appropriated  and  expended.  Approx- 
imately #312.000  was  used  to  acquire  some 
seven  acres  of  land  In  the  historic  Fort  Scott 
area  and  an  additional  wacooo  has  been 
granted  to  the  City  of  Fort  Scott  for  resto- 
ration and  development  activities.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  authorized  funds  ($13SOO) 
have  been  utUlzed  to  erect  historic  markers 
at  the  other  significant  sites  in  the  vicinity. 

B.    SaiZV    HISTOaiCAI,    BACKCKOTrNO 

Established  In  1843.  Fort  Scott  (named  for 
Oeneral  Wlnfield  8.  Scott)  was  orlginaUy 
constructed  as  one  of  several  links  In  the 
north -south  chain  of  forts  between  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  Fort  Towson.  Okla- 
homa, which  were  designed  to  stabUlxe  the 
frontier.  It  was  a  rather  smaU  fort  located 
on  a  low,  limestone  bluff  above  the  JuncUon 
of  the  Marmaton  River  and  Mlli  Creek.  About 
10  years  after  It  was  established,  it  was  aban- 
doned and  aetUers  began  to  filter  In  and 
occupy  the  buildings. 

Around  1854.  after  the  enactBoent  of  the 
Kansas -Nebraska  Act,  the  pre-ClvU  War  pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces  became  active 
It  was  during  this  decade  that  the  tragic 
Bleeding  Kansas  '  episode,  which  bad  a  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  American  history,  occtir- 
red.  During  this  period,  the  fort  was  not  gen- 
eraUy  occupied  by  mUltary  forces,  but  several 
of  lu  buUdlnga  figured  promlnenUy  in  the 
feuding  between  the  two  extreme  factious. 

By  1803.  Port  Scott  was  essentially  re- 
activated, but  the  perimeters  of  the  area 
coincided  only  partially  with  the  original 
outpoet.  Although  some  of  the  buildings  and 
the  parade  grounds  were  used,  the  newer 
Installation  was  larger.  While  the  fort  was 
threatened  occasionally  during  the  War  It 
was  never  attacked.  Instead  fighting  took 
place  at  nearby  Dry  Creek  and  at  Mine  Creek 
and  farther  away  at  Baxter  Springs. 

When  the  War  was  over,  the  usefulness 
of  the  fort  subsided  and  the  army  biUldlngs 
were  allowed  to  deteriorate  Since  then,  many 
of  them  have  been  replaced  with  rwldentlal 
and  commercial  structures,  but  three  large 
white  officers  quarters,  the  fort  hcapltal.  a 
guard  bouse,  tlie  quartermaster's  storerooms, 
a  bake  shop,  a  butcher  shop,  and  the  stable 
and  carriage  house  remain  reUtlvely  Intact. 
In  addition  there  are  ground  outlines  and 
tattered  remains  of  two  infantry  barracks 
the  dragoon  stables,  the  quarterma«ers 
stables,  and  a  few  out  buildings  The  buUd- 
lagB  and  outlines  plus  ih*  parade  ground 
were  spared  development  so  that  they  could 
constitute  a  base  for  the  historic  restora- 
tion program  which  the  Congress  authorized 
to  19M. 

c    sccoMTLXsHMnrrs  mroTM  rvwjc  law 

8»-ISS 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  8fr-IS5. 
co-operative  a^reemenu  have  been  ne- 
gotuted  with  the  State  of  Kansas  and  lu 
political  subdlvUlons.  where  appropriate,  to 
protect  the  historical  places  asaoclated  with 
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John  Brown,  the  Mine  Crsek  site,  the  Marias 
dea   Cygnes   Massacre   site   and    the    site   of 
Quantmis  raid.  In  addition,  the  City  of  Fort 
Soott  has  agreed  to  assume  the  responalbtlity 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  facilities 
at  Port  Scott  as  a  public  historic  site  In  per- 
petuity. Some  of  the  buUdlngs  within  Fort 
Scott  have  been,  or  are  being,  restored.  By 
December   of   this   year,   two  of   the   officers 
quarters,  the  old  hospital,  and  the  quarter- 
master's storerooms  will  have  been  restored, 
and  reconstructed  In  part,  thus  historically 
preserving  a  portion  of  the  old  fort    Plans 
have  been  proposed  for  additional  rehabUl- 
tation  and  reconstruction  work  to  be  done  if 
and  when  funds  are  made  available. 
D.   rtrrou   ifxsos 
As  already  Indicated,  present  law  limits  the 
amount   authorized   to   be   appropriated   for 
this  project   to   no  more   than   $805,700.   Of 
this  amount,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  indicated  that  •804,768  has  been  appro- 
priated and  expended.  Most  of  this  has  been 
spent  on  demolition  of  non-hlstorlc  struc- 
tures and  on  restoration  and  development, 
but  a  significant  portion  was  used  to  acquire 
some  of  the  lands  at  Fort  Scott  and  to  pro- 
vide planning  and  technical  assistance.  Un- 
less additional  funds  are  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, further  progress  toward  the  com- 
pletion  of   this   project   must   terminate 

As  recommended.  HJl.  7978  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  81.430,000.  All 
of  this  money  wUl  be  used  to  Implement  the 
remaining  development  program  at  Fort 
Scott.  Including  the  restoration  and  recon- 
struction of  certain  historic  structures  the 
installation  of  Interpretive  facilities  '  and 
landscaping  and  site  Improvements  necessary 
to  accommodate   the  public. 

WhUe  this  area  Is  not  technically  desig- 
nated as  a  national  historic  site.  It  was  made 
a  national  historic  landmark  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
Uonal  Parks.  Historic  Sites,  BuUdlngs  and 
Monuments  Under  Public  Law  86-166.  the 
Federal  Government  Joined  with  the  City  of 
Fort  Scott  to  perpetuate  and  preserve  thU 
historical  heritage.  WhUe  the  Federal  con- 
tribution has  been  substantial,  the  city  has 
also  assisted  in  the  effort  by  contributing 
land  valued  at  1265.000  and  by  agreeing  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  ex- 
hibiting the  site  to  the  public  in  perpetuity. 

COMmTTEK   KXCOIUCKNDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af  • 
fairs  in  executive  session  on  September  28. 
1973,  unanimously  recommended  that  HJl 
7976   be   ordered   favorably   reported   to    the 

Senate. 


NATIONAL  NUTRITION  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  99)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  from  March  3.  1974,  through 
March  9,  1974.  as  "National  Nutrition 
Week."  was  announced  as  next  In  order 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Is  considering 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  99  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  4  to  9.  1974.  as  'National 
Nutrition  Week." 

On  behalf  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  McOovxkw 
and  Mr.  ScHwcncsa,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
HiusKA)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCl«llah>  for  their  support  of 
this  measure  during  its  consideration  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  am  certain  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
»•  will  be  approved  today  by  the  Senate 


without  opposition.  It  is  not  a  contn>- 
verslal  measure  and.  after  all,  no  one  is 
in  favor  of  encouraging  malnutrition. 

The  sad  fact  is.  however,  that  few 
Americans  are  really  aware  of  the  ele- 
ments of  good  nutrition  or  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  good  nutrition 
and  good  health.  Worse  yet.  many  Amer- 
icans tiave  been  taken  in  by  the  nutri- 
tional misinformation  spread  about  by 
food  and  diet  fadlsts  and  overzealous 
commercial  interests. 

As  a  result,  far  too  many  Americans 
suffer  from  undernutrition  or  over- 
nutrition  Obesity,  for  example,  is  a 
major  public  health  problem  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

Tht  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
set  aside  a  few  days  for  an  effort  by  both 
public  and  private  sectors  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  on  the 
principles  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  good 
nutrition. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association 
which  In  years  past  has  taken  the  lead 
through  its  local  affiliates  in  organizing 
informal  aimual  "Nutrition  Week"  ac- 
tivities, has  chosen  as  Its  1974  theme 
"Nutrition  Saves  Dollars."  No  theme 
(»uld  be  more  appropriate  in  this  time 
of  InflaUon  and  rapidly  rising  medical 
care  costs  than  this  one  for  organizing 
a  campaign  to  get  the  facts  about  nutri- 
tion to  the  American  people.  A  Presl- 
denUal  proclamation  of  "National  Nu- 
trition Week"  will  give  this  campaign  the 
Impetus  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  swift  and  unani- 
mous approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 99. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows : 

Resolved  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  aitd  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  period  from 
March  3,  1974,  through  March  9,  1974.  aa 
"National  Nutrition  Week",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
ested groups  and  organizations  to  observe 
that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


STORAGE  SPACE  FOR  SENATE 
HOUSE.  AND  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  155)  au- 
thorizing the  securing  of  storage  space 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  OfBce  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provuton  of  law.  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, Is  authorized  to  secure,  through  rental, 
lease,  or  other  appropriate  agreement,  storage 
space  In  areas  within  the  District  of  0)lum- 
bla  and  lU  environs  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  for  use  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  United  States 
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House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  such 
terms  and  oondltlona  as  such  Commission 
and  committee  may  authodloe,  and  to  incur 
and  committee  may  thuorlze.  and  to  incur 
tlon  therewith. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  expenditures  required  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  1  shall  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "Contingent  Ex- 
penses, Architect  of  the  Capitol"  and  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  head  shall 
hereafter  be  available  for  such  purpose. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  REPORT 
OP  SENATE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TERMINATION  OF  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  a  report  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  the  Termination 
of  the  National  Emergency  was  consid- 
ered and  Eigreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  TermlnaUon  of  the  Na- 
tional emergency  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  its  report  to  the  Senate  entitled 
"Emergency  Powers  Statutes:  Provisions  of 
Federal  Law  Now  in  Bflect  Delegating  to  the 
Executive  Extraordinary  Authority  In  Time 
of  National  Emergency". 


PRINTINO  OF  PRAYERS  OF  CHAP- 
LAIN OP  SENATE  DURING  92D 
CONGRESS  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  <8.  Con. 
Res.  49)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate 
during  the  92d  Congress  as  a  Senate 
document  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  \ ,  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  lUustratlon  as  a  Senate 
document,  the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson.  S.TJ}..  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daUy  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-second 
Congress,  together  with  any  other  prayers 
offered  by  him  during  that  period  In  his 
official  captu:lty  as  Chaplato  of  the  Senate: 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  such  document,  of  which 
one  thousand  and  thirty  would  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Sic.  a.  The  o(^y  for  the  document  au- 
thorized In  section  I  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

PRINTINO  OP  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"THE  COST  OP  CLEAN  AIR  " 
The  resolution  (S.  Res  163  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"The  Cost  of  Clean  Air."  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
foUows: 

Resolved.  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  (In  compliance  with  Public  Law  91- 
804.  The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended)  en- 
tlUed  "The  Cost  of  Clean  Air",  be  printed, 
with  UlustraUons,  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec  3.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


NANCY  O.  VAIL 

Hie  resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Nancy  O.  Vail  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Nancy  O.  VaU,  widow  of  Thomas  L.  C.  VaU, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
321— PROVIDINa  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  HOUSE  FROM 
OCTOBER  4  TO  OCTOBER  9,  1973 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
321.         

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  House  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  331,  That 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1973,  It  stand  adjourned  untU  13 
o'clock  meridian,  Tueaday,   Ootober  9,   1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — I  want  to  say— not  in  my  lead- 
ership capacity  but  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan — that  I  am  not  particu- 
larly pleased  about  the  announcement 
that  the  Senate  may  recess  for  a  vaca- 
tion during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks 
in  October.  I  suspect  that  the  le«ulership 
is  considering  such  a  recess  because  the 
pace  at  which  progress  is  being  made 
toward  enactment  of  major  legislative 
Items  seems   to   be  rather  slow  on  the 

other  side  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  my  hope 

and  I  think  it  is  the  hope  of  other  Sen- 
ators— that  by  announcing  possible  plans 
for  a  2-week  recess,  the  Senate  may  Just 
be  able  to  nudge  the  other  body  a  bit, 
particularly  with  respect  to  some  appro- 
priation matters  that  are  dragging. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  the  Senate,  under  our  traditional 
practice  of  comity,  to  oppose  or  object 
to  the  reso:utlon  before  us  now — and  I 
shall  not  do  so.  But  I  felt  that  such  an 
expression  of  my  concern  would  be  in 
order  at  this  point. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con 
Res.  321)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
may  I  assure  the  assistant  Republican 
leader — and    I   am   sure   he   is   already 


aware  of  the  fact — ^that  the  Senate  would 
not  he  recessing  for  2  weeks — and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  indicated 
this  in  his  statement^if  there  were  work 
for  the  Senate  to  do.  The  leadership  on 
both  sides  is  very  reluctant  to  have  the 
Senate  come  in  and  spend  time  on  mln- 
utia.  The  following  appropriation  bills 
remain  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  other  body:  the  military  ctxistruc- 
Uon  aiHiroprtation  bill,  the  military  pro- 
curement appropriation  bill,  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bUl,  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  In  addition  to  these 
appropriatlOTi  bills,  we  also  have  to  take 
up  the  extension  of  the  debt  limit.  All  of 
these,  either  under  the  ConstltutioD  or 
by  custom  and  practice,  originate  in  the 
other  body.  And  I  do  not  say  this  In 
criticism  of  the  other  body. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  public  would 
understand  that  the  Senate  is  not  rtices- 
sing  out  erf  a  desire  just  to  relax  and  teke 
a  vacation  and  get  away  from  floor  du- 
ties. The  Senate  is  recessing  only  out  (rf 
what  really  amounts  to  a  necessity. 

The  leadersliip  on  both  sides  urges 
committee  chairmen,  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  cwnmittees  that  have  bills  in  con- 
ference, to  act  next  week  and  during  the 
recess— if  conferences  can  be  arranged 
with  the  House— to  expedite  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  remaining  conference  re- 
ports, of  which  about  25  still  await  ac- 
tion. Not  all  of  the  conference  reports 
have  to  be  acted  upon  this  year.  Some 
of  them  undoubtedly  will  remain  for  the 
second  session  of  Congress  to  dispose  of. 
Appropriations  conference  reports  of 
course,  have  to  be  disposed  of  during  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  but  I  would  observe,  without  poinU 
ing  the  finger  at  either  side  of  the  Capl- 
tol,  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  this  year  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

The  catalog  of  various  legislative  pro- 
posals laid  before  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  recited  before.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  good  reasons  why  we  cannot 
take  acUon,  one  way  or  the  other  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  President's  proposals. 
But  some  of  them  are  urgently  needed 
by  the  Nation. 

Let  me  focus  again,  as  I  have  before 
on  the  energy  shortage  that  grows  more 
acute.  Some  to  Congress  seem  content 
just  to  blame  the  President  without  even 
considering  the  measures  proposed  by 
him  for  enactment  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Once  more,  let  me  re- 
count the  unfinished  worh  of  Congress  in 
the  energy  field  alone. 

As  desperately  as  the  Alaska  pipeline 
legislation  is  needed,  we  still  do  not  en- 
act legislation  which  makes  it  possible 
to  begin  constructJon  of  that  pipeline 

LegislaUon  requested  by  the  President 
to  establish  deepwater  ports  has  not  been 
enacted  These  are  urgently  needed  to 
accommodate  the  supertankers  now  be- 
ing used  to  transport  oil.  Not  a  sintfe 
deepwater  port  exists  on  the  east  coast 
and.  needless  to  say.  that  is  where  an 
Oil  shortage  threatens  the  greatest  dis- 
comfort this  winter. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  change  pres- 
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ent  regulations  that  apply  to  natural 
gas — changes  that  will  encourage  more 
exploration  and  the  delivery  of  more 
natural  gas. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
siting  of  nuclear  powerplants,  one  of  the 
most  promising  sources  of  additional 
energy. 

Legislation  to  speed  up  research  in  the 
energy  field  is  long  overdue. 

And  Congress  has  not  acted  on  the 
President's  request  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources which  would  pull  together  and 
coordinate  activities  related  to  energy 
performed  now  in  a  wide  variety  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  bureaus. 

In  other  words,  looking  at  the  energy 
field  alone.  Congress  still  has  a  lot  of 
very  important  work  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  record  of  the  Senate  on  these  mat- 
ters will  speak  for  itself.  The  Senate  has 
already  passed  a  very  imposing  array  of 
important  legislation. 

Lest  some  mistaken  Inferences  be 
drawn  from  what  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant RepubUcan  leader  has  said,  may 
I  say.  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
that  the  matter  of  the  recess  was  taken 
up  with  the  minority  leadership,  and  no 
objection  was  Interposed  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  be  a  2-week  recess.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant RepubUcan  leader  intends  to 
point  his  finger  at  the  Senate  and  to  say 
that  the  Senate  has  been  remits  in  its 
legislative  actions  and  that,  therefore, 
the  recess  which  Is  contemplated  Is  not 
Justified  and  necessary. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  particular,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  point  my  finger 
at  the  majority  whip  or  the  majority 
leadership.  They  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  scheduling  and  bringing  forth  for 
consideration  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
measures  which  come  to  the  calendar. 

I  would  have  to  t)e  a  bit  more  reserved, 
however,  with  respect  to  at  least  some  oi 
the  committees  of  the  Senate.  A  part  of 
our  problem,  at  least,  is  that  legislation 
which  has  been  mtroduced  and  referred 
has  not  found  its  way  out  of  Senate 
committees. 

But  I  agree  with  the  majority  whip 
that,  insofar  as  the  floor  work  of  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  the  entire  body  can 
be  justifiably  proud  of  a  good  record  so 
far  in  this  session.  Certainly,  such  a  rec- 
ord cotild  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  excellent  scheduling  and  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  majority  whip.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  that  regard. 

lir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
SenMor;  tmt  I  would  also  have  to  say 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  have  also  acted  responsibly 
and  well — and  that  goes  for  Members  oa 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  is  enough  Uame  to  be  passed 
around.  In  aocne  areas  the  administra- 
tion has  been  ilow  In  sending  up  its  rec- 
ommended meaaoiet.  in  other  areas,  I 
think  executive  action  could  be  taken 


under  existing  authority  without  new 
legislation  being  passed. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  afi  take  imder 
C(nislderaUcai  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished RepubUcan  whip;  but  that  we 
also  work  ahead  and  have  faith  that 
when  the  final  adjournment  sine  die  res- 
olution Is  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1974, 
the  record  of  this  Congress  will  be  one 
of  the  truly  outstanding  records  in  recent 
years. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
time  the  record  of  this  Congress  will 
equal  the  record  of  most  Congresses  for 
the  first  session,  and  that  it  is  better 
than  some. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
beginning  with  the  Dejjartment  of 
State.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated,  beginning  with 
the  Department  of  State. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  A.  May,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  Foreign  Service  oflttcer  of 
class  2  and  to  be  also  a  consxilar  officer 
of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  c<mflnned. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Allen  Sharp,  of 
Indiana,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  Northern  E>istrtct  of  Indiana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TRELASURY 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  iK)minatlon  of  Meade  Whitaker. 
of  Alabama,  to  be  an  Assistant  General 
Counsel  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  patience  in  waiting. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator frcfm  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


OIL  COMPANY  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distingiilshed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  majority 
whip.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  two  distin- 
guished whips  that  I  enjoyed  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  energy  crisis.  I  know 
both  of  them  have  been  supportive  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  that 
they  support  additional  progress  to  be 
made  by  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  finding  and  reaching 
solutions  to  difficvdt  problems  in  the 
energy  area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  spoken  freely  con- 
cerning our  Nation's  energy  situation. 
I  have  given  a  dozen  speeches  on  en- 
ergy on  the  Senate  floor  and  have  spoken 
about  energy  on  numerous  other  occa- 
sions before  Interested  groups.  In  most 
of  those  speeches,  in  the  Interest  of 
achieving  adequate  domestic  supplies  of 
energy,  I  have  urged  that  all  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  be 
removed.  I  have  said  specifically  that 
there  needs  to  be  Increased  economic 
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IncentlTe,  that  there  must  be  consider- 
ably more  capital  available,  and  that 
the  consiuners  must  assume  part  of  the 
responsibility  by  paying  higher  prices  If 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

A  worldwide  shortage  of  available  pe- 
troleum, heating  fuel  and  gasoline 
shortages  In  1972  and  1973,  threats  of 
crude  oil  supply  cutoffs  by  foreign 
sources,  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by 
the  cartel  of  the  organization  of  petrol- 
eum exporting  countries — OPEC — ex- 
panding domestic  and  world  demand, 
and  recent  fuel  oil  and  propane  rationing 
have  convinced  many  people  that  we 
should  become  less  dependent  on  imre- 
liable  foreign  sources  of  energy.  In  other 
words  we  should  tocrease  our  domestic 
supplies  of  energy. 

Most  people  agree  that  a  free  market 
will  increase  our  supplies  more  rapidly 
than  a  controlled  market — even  a  con- 
trolled market  which  provides  price  in- 
creases for  natural  gas  and  crude  oil. 

But  many  wonder  if  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry would  invest  the  increased  cash 
flow  resulting  from  decontrol  into  areas 
that  will  help  to  solve  our  domestic  en- 
ergy shortage. 

I  think  the  question  they  raise  is  a 
reasonable  one.  The  people  and  govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  be  informed  and 
need  to  l)e  assured  that  the  price  of  de- 
control is  worth  it — and  today  I  call  on 
those  petroleum  companies  and  inde- 
pendent producers  of  petroleum  in 
America  to  prove  it  will  be  worth  it. 

Specifically.  I  am  asking  for  those  in- 
tegrated and  Independent  companies 
engaged  in  the  production  of  domestic 
oil  and  %bs  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Assuming  that  suiOclent  new  acreage  will 
be  available  in  the  United  SUtea  for  the 
exploration  for  new  reserves  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  and  that  price  controls  on  either 
or  both  oommodltles  are  lifted,  what  per- 
cent of  the  additional  cash  flow  restating 
from  removal  of  existing  price  controls  on 
natural  gas  or  crude  oU  or  both,  would  you 
Invest  In  exploration  for  and  development 
of  new  domestic  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
reserves  Including  domestic  oU  and  gas  pipe- 
lines, domestic  refineries,  and  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  processing  plants? 

I  request  that  the  responses  to  this 
question  be  sent  to  me  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  and  to  the 
appropriate  Departments  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  will  make  the  data  submitted  to  me 
available  to  all  my  colleagues  and  will 
insert  a  summary  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  all  to  see. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  answers 
to  this  question  will  provide  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  a  candid,  forthright  pic- 
ture of  the  commitment  of  those  in  the 
oil  Industry  to  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion— and  that  this  commitment  will 
measure  up  to  the  critical  energy  chal- 
lenge facing  us. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


V] 
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PERIOD  FOR  TRAi>ISACTION  OP 
ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  \tr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Rkpo«t  on  Special  Supplxmxntal  Food  Pao- 
CKAM   poB  Women.  Intants.  and  CBn:j>axN 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  preliminary  report  of  ac- 
tions taken  to  date  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women.  Infants,  and  children  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  I^)re6try. 
rcpobt  on  aa  fobcx  moxtakt  constbuction 

Contracts  Awakded   Without  Fobmai.  Ad- 

vebtiskment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Air 
Force  mUltary  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
without  formal  advertisement  for  the  period 
January  1.  1973,  through  June  30,  1978  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
(Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pboposkd  Lxoislation  bt  the  Dkpaktmknt  or 

TUB  INTBBIOB 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3.  1918  (40  Stat.  755) 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  its  provi- 
sions to  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds  and  birds 
In  danger  of  extlncljon,  and  their  environ- 
ment, concluded  at  the  City  of  Tokyo,  March 
4.  1972  (with  an  accompanying  ptaper) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Paopoaxs  Lsoislation  Fkom  thx 
DX3>ABTUXKT  op  TBS  TaKasTniT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaad 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  for  adminis- 
trative review  of  certain  customs  protests 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RKPOBT    or    COMPTBOLXXX    Okkxrai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirauant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Financial  Status  of 
Selected  Major  Weapon  Systems,"  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  October  2.  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  OoTemnMnt  Operations. 
Reports   on    Twai>   Vxxramct   and   SnrrH 

P«E»"xaENCE   CLASsincATioNS   ro«   CxrrAiN 

Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Natural taatl on  ServVoe,  De- 


partment of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  relating  to  third  pr«fer«Dee 
and  sixth  preference  claaaUlcatlons  for  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TEMPOBABT    ADlflSSION    INTO    THX    UNrFED 

States  or  CESTAtN  Aljxns 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commlaatonar 
ImmJgratton  and  NaturalijBatlon  Service  De-' 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  entet«d  in  cases  re- 
lating to  the  temporary  admission  into  the 
Unlt«l  States  of  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referral  to  the  ComnUtte* 
on  the  Judiciary.  ■^'v«x*^xun«c 

REPOETS    OW    EteFKCTOE    AUKNS 

A  lettw  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
Immigration  and  Natural  teatlon  Service  De- 
partment ofjusuce.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  on  ceruin  defector  aUens 
(with  accompanying  papers)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

R^O«T       ON       ADlflm8T«ATIOH       Or        PmiaAl, 
B^ETAl.  AND  NONMETALLIC  MiNE  SaTETT  AcT 

T„^i.*J?^  ""^^  "^  ^*^^  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  the 
annual  report  dealing  with  the  adminlstra- 

iSelf^v  f^r^  "^^  ^"^  No^^ 
Mine  Safety  Act  for  calendar  year  1972  (with 
^a«jompanyln«  report).  Referred  ti^ 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Works 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.   Haskhx)  ; 

St^J°of'  J?^""**"  °^  ""  LegiaUtui,  of  tb. 
m^tw  <^*^'°»^^  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  RasoLrnoN  No    25 

'•Relative  to  VS.  Forest  Service  special  use 

permits 

"l.Kr.IST.  ITIVE     COUNSEL'S    DIGEST 

"Whereas,  the  United  State.  Ftorw  Service 
18  the  agency  which  admlnl«tw«  special  oae 
pennlte  covering  improvements  erected  on 
pubUc  lands,  commonly  known  as  -OT-vear 
leasee":  and  ^^ 

"Whereas.  Initially,  clUzens  were  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  such  permits,  and  to 
erect  Improvements  on  lots  surveyed  for 
•recreational"  and  •commercial"  use  per- 
mits; and 

"Whereas,  Marginal  lands  were  orlginaUy 
selected  and  surveyed  as  "tracts"  in  raiiow 
locations  along  highways,  rivers,  lakeahores, 
and  other  areas,  such  lands  generally  being 
unsulted  for  granng.  timber,  mining,  or 
revenxie  producing  uses,  other  than  recna- 
Uon,  the  sums  yielded  from  such  recreatloo 
having  been  several  Umes  the  value  of  the 
land  thus  used  as  of  now;  and 

"Whereas,  Permittee  occupants  of  tbaae 
tracts  of  land  provide  a  protection  and  "cus- 
todial" care  as  against  pH^tmlscuous.  uniden- 
tified users  who  occupy  public  lands  at  wUl, 
where  abundant  evidence  exists  of  deeecra- 
Uon  by  such  unidentified  occupants,  plus  m- 
oonslderatlon  for  the  privilege  of  such  pub- 
Uc land  use.  without  paying  any  fee,  or  hav- 
ing any  reepouslbillty  resulttng  from  such 
oae;  and 

"Whereas.  Special  use  p«^rmltt«ce  have 
erected  substanUal  homes  In  such  tracta. 
Including  subetantlal  commercial  establish- 
ments to  serve  permittee  and  public  alike. 
and  also  including  the  building  of  roads,  ex- 
tension of  powerltnee.  and  numerous  other 
aafety  benefits  and  conTenlencee;   and 
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"Wbcrcea,  LAmpe  and  otb«r  open-llAm« 
llgbU  ortglQAlly  provided  Ui«  only  lUumlQ*- 
Uon  and  power  and  Liquid  petroleum  gms  for 
light  and  beat  were  added  along  with  other 
improvements  toward  health,  and  safety;  and 

"Whereaa.  During  the  late  1930's.  the  For- 
est Service  ceased  to  survey  additional  lote, 
turning  away  thousands  of  applicants  when 
abundant  marginal  land  space  existed,  and 
adopted  policies  of  increaeed  "policing"  of 
permittees.  maJdng  repeated  references  to 
possible  periBtt  cancellations,  with  cancel- 
lations probable  at  any  time  on  10  years 
notice;  and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  Improvements  erected  in 
good  faith  on  public  lands  by  several  thou- 
sand permittees  In  the  State  of  California 
alone  represent  values  in  improvements  of 
more  than  hundreds  of  millions,  If  not  bll- 
Uons  of  dollars;   and 

"Whereas.  No  better  or  more  beneficial  use 
of  such  lands  has  been  suggested,  nor  Is  there 
likely  to  be  any.  In  view  of  the  personal  at- 
tention and  responsible  care  given  by  permit- 
tee members  in  each  such  permit  commu- 
nity;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  cases  where  permittees 
have  already.  In  some  instances,  been  de- 
prived of  family  enjoyment  and  recreation, 
by  demands  that  the  improvements  be  demol- 
ished and  removed  from  the  lot,  without 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  demcrfltlon  and 
removal,  no  prorislon  for  payment  to  the 
permlitee  of  the  fair  market  value  has  been 
considered;   and 

"Whereas,  Such  an  arbitrary  policy  adds  no 
benefit  to  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service, 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  instead 
diminishes  and  dilutes  the  acceptable  and 
satisfactory  situation  originally  intended  by 
Congress,  and  substitutes  arbitrary  permit 
cancellation,  with  no  consideration  for  the 
inequities  and  injustices  Involved:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  give  Just  and  equitable  consideration  to 
the  property  rights  of  all  United  States  For- 
est Service  special  use  permittees  and  provide 
for  a  "fair  market  value"  payment  In  cash  to 
any  such  permittee  should  his  permit  be  can- 
oAad  or,  for  any  reason,  not  renewed;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callfomla.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"SsMATB  Jorrrr  RrsoLxmoN  No.  39 

"Relative  to  the  Hunters  Point  Naval 

Shipyard 

"Whereas,  The  Hunters  Point  Naval  Ship- 
yard employs  over  5,000  persons  and  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area; 
and 

"Whereas,  Hunters  Point  Is  a  principal 
shipbuilding  and  repair  facility  serving 
United  States  naval  vessels  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;   and 

■Whereas,  The  closing  of  this  faculty  will 
result  In  the  loss  of  a  substantial  number 
of  Jobs  and  will  further  depress  the  condi- 
tions In  the  already  depressed  Calif onxla 
maritime  Industry;  and 

"Whereas.  Services  currently  performed  at 
Hunters  Point  would  be  performed  at  foreign 
facilities  by  foreign  nationals  after  the  clos- 
ing of  Hunters  Point;  now.  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asaembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  me- 
nxorlallses  the  federal  government  to  retain 
Hunters  Point  &£  a  naval  shipyard  at  its  cur- 
rent level  of  operations;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  memorial- 
izes the  federal  government,  if  Hunters 
Point  la  to  be  closed,  to  declare  it  surplus 
property  and  to  give  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco first  priority  to  acquire  the  property 
for  maritime  purposes  at  no  cost  to  the  port; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  supports 
passage  of  pending  legislation  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  which 
would  permit  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  dispose  of  surplus  property  to 
public  entities  for  public  port  purposes 
without  monetary  consideration;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cal- 
ifornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callfomla.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"SxNATX  Joint  Rbsolution  No.  14 
"Relative    to    Federal    funds    for    housing 
authorities 

"Whereas.  Funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
other  acts,  for  the  pxirpose  of  providing  sub- 
pursuant  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9  and 
sidles  for  low  Income  and  elderly  residents 
of  public  housing,  have  been  in4K>unded; 
and 

"Whereas,  Unless  such  funds  are  made 
available,  public  bousing  authorities 
throughout  the  state  will  undergo  dire  fi- 
nancial crises,  which  will  result  in  the  In- 
scivency  of  many:  and 

"Whereas.  Staff  cuts  and  equipment  sales 
necessitated  by  the  Impoundment  of  s\ioh 
fufids  will  result  in  the  deterioration  at  the 
quality  of  public  bousing  programs,  and  the 
lack  of  available  federal  subsidies  will  cur- 
tall  plans  for  needed  additional  public  bous- 
ing; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Callfomla  respect- 
fully memorialize  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  release  all  Impounded  ftmds 
which  were  aptproprlated  by  Congress  for 
use  in  subsidizing  public  bousing;  and  be  It 
fxirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Oongreaa  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Callfomla.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate   Joint   Resolution   No    36 

"Relative  to  the  National  Environmental 
Education  Act 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  enacted  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  of  1970  as  Public  Law 
91-516;  and 

"Whereas.  Said  act  authorized  federal  ex- 
penditure of  fifty  miUlon  dollars  ($50,000,000) 
for  grants  to  agencies  engaged  in  the  crucial 
task  of  environmental  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ultimate  solution  to  revers- 


ing the  decline  in  the  environmental  health 
of  this  nation  must  include  effective  public 
education  programs  directed  at  understand- 
ing and  dealing  intelligently  with  environ- 
mental problems;  and 

"Whereas.  The  development  of  auoh  pro- 
grams was  the  precise  purpose  of  the  afore- 
mentioned act  and  expenditure  so  authorized 
pursuant  to  such  act:  and 

■Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  message  to  the  Congress, 
stressed  the  importance  of  improving  in  bis 
words,  'the  nation's  environmental  literacy'; 
and 

"Whereas.  Despite  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  statements  of  the  President,  and 
the  eager  utilization  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  program  by  the  states  and  the 
schools  of  this  nation,  the  federal  adminis- 
tration has  provided  barely  one-tenth  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  program  during  Its 
three-year  life:  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  the  crippling  denial  of 
funds  to  this  critical  program  heretofore,  the 
federal  administration  now  proposes  to  fur- 
ther deny  its  responsibility  to  the  environ- 
mental education  needs  of  the  nation  by  re- 
ducing program  funds  to  an  all-time  low  of 
one  mlUion  dollars  (•1.000.000);  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  communicate  its  distress  over  the 
prospect  of  further  reduction  in  funds  for 
the  Environmental  Education  Act  program 
and  respectfully  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  restore  the  program 
to  its  authorized  funding  level  and  to  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  act  in  order  that  its  promise  and 
purpose  may  be  achieved;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"AasEMBLT    Joint    RisoLtmoN    No.    85 
"Relative  to  commemorative  postage  stamps 

in  recognition  of  the  contributions  of  this 

nation's  hunters  and  fishermen 
Whereas.  The  outstanding  contributions 
of  this  nation's  hunters  and  fishermen  to 
recreation,   conservation,   and   the   economy 
deserve  special  recognition;  and 

•Whereas.  In  Callfomla.  in  1851  and  1853, 
hunters  and  anglers  are  recorded  as  having 
been  the  primary  leaders  In  major  con- 
servation programs;  and 

"Whereas,  American  sportsmen -conserva- 
tionists are  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
state  fish  and  game  departments  in  aU  50 
states,  and  they  requested  that  they,  them- 
selves, be  required  to  buy  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  and  that  the  money  collected 
be  used  to  support  state  and  national  con- 
servation programs,  and  hunters  and  fisher- 
men requested  that  purchases  of  their  Qah- 
Ing  and  hunting  equipment  be  taxed  and 
that  the  money  be  used  for  land  acqxilsltlon, 
research,  and  habitat  management  for  fish 
and  wildlife  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Amer- 
icans; and 

"Whereas.  America's  hunters  and  fisher- 
men asked  for  season  and  bag  limits  so  that 
without  damage  to  the  basic  breeding  stock 
of  any  species;  and 

everyone    would    have    an    equal    chance    to 
harvest   an   annual   crop   of   game   and   fish 

"Whereas,  Sportsmen's  programs  have 
benefited  hundreds  of  nongame  fish  and 
wildlife  species  through  habitat  preserva- 
tion and  development;  and 
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"Whereas.  Hunters  and  fishermen  tbrougb 
the  ■portsmen-conservatloniita  organizations 
such  as  the  Callfomla  Wildlife  federation. 
Ocean  Flab  Protective  Association.  Oallfomla 
Waterfowl  Association,  the  Natloaal  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  laaak  Walton  Leagus 
(and  all  affiliated  units  of  these  organiza- 
tions) have  led  the  nation  In  the  battle  for 
a  better  environment  and  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Callfomla  Legislature  com- 
mends the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  this 
state  and  nation  tor  tbelr  continuing  leader- 
ship and  partidpatton  in  conservation  pro- 
grams and  activities  so  vital  to  flab  and  wild- 
life welfare;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  t>y  the  Assembly  arid  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  petition  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  to  Institute  an 
annual  issue  of  commemorative  postage 
stamps  in  recognition  of  the  unparalleled 
contributions  of  this  nation's  hunters  and 
fishermen  to  the  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  all  our  natural  resources;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  postal  service's  annual 
Issue  of  such  stamps  be  Instituted  In  con- 
junction with  the  President's  approval  or 
declaration  of  a  NaUonal  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Callfomla  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  " 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Callfomla.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Senate  Jonrr  RasoLTmoN  No.  10 

"Relative  to  Federal  benefits  for  veterans 

LBGTSUiTTVZ    COUNSEL'S    DIGEST 

"Whereas,  House  Resolution  568,  with  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans  In  state  veterans'  homes,  has  been 
introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas.  House  Resolution  3900.  which 
has  as  Its  purpose  Improved  medical  care  for 
veterans,  the  provision  of  ho^ltal  and  med- 
ical care  to  certain  dependents  and  survivors 
of  veterans,  and  the  retention  of  career  per- 
sonnel In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  has.  also,  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  commendable  goal  of  House 
Resolutions  668  and  2900.  Is  to  aid  the 
"American  veteran "  who  has  faithfully 
served  to  maintain  the  United  States  In  war 
and  p>eace;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Callfomla  memorial- 
izes the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  suppwirt  programs  which 
have  as  their  purpose  the  Improvement  of 
both  veterans'  medical  care  and  care  for  de- 
pendents and  stirvivors  of  veterans;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Callfomla  In  the  Congress^lW 
the  United  States." 

"Senate  Joint  Resoltttton  No.  34 

"Relative  to  national  veterans'  cemeteries 

"Whereas.  A  shortage  of  burial  space  In 
our  national  cemeteries  has  prevented  thou- 
sands of  veterans  from  being  paid  last  re- 


spects In  the  manner  for  which  they  are 

entitled;  and 

"Whereas.  This  Is  a  deplorable  situation 
for  a  country  whoae  men  have  served  her  so 
faithfully  and  so  well:  and 

"Whereas,  More  than  3  million  California 
veterans  are  now  eligible  for  such  Interment 
but  may  not  receive  final  tribute  from  tbelr 
country  unless  provision  Is  made  for  them 
by  Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  for  swift  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  national  cemeteries  to 
accommodate  the  3  million  Callfomla  veter- 
ans who  are  eligible  for  such  Interment;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Callfomla  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  " 

Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"REsoLirnoNs 

"Urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  full  scale  congressional  commission  In 
order  to  hold  hearings  to  establish  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Varom  who  are 
still  listed  as  missing  In  action  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  military  Involvement  In  the 
Indo-Chlna  area 

"Whereas.  On  August  15,  1973,  the  United 
States  government  formally  ended  Its  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  the  Indo-Chlna  Area 
thereby  bringing  to  a  close  a  period  in  which 
our  government  unstlntlngly  gave  of  its  re- 
sources and  manpower  to  the  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodian  and  Laos  governments  In  the 
Vietnam  War,  so-called:   and 

"Whereas.  During  this  period  of  rejoicing 
over  the  end  of  our  military  Involvement  In 
this  area  It  is  well  that  we  remember  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
1300  American  men  missing  in  action  because 
of  this  Involvement:  and 

"Whereas.  Since  the  distraught  families 
and  friends  of  these  men  have  been  trying  to 
no  avail  to  get  some  Information  as  to  their 
existence,  It  now  behooves  every  American 
and  free  p)eople  everywhere  to  use  their  In- 
fluence on  the  Nwth  Vietnam  Oovemment  In 
Hanoi  to  make  public  all  information  it  has 
on  these  men  and  to  render  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  gathering  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  them:  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  his  office  to  assist  In  establishing 
the  status  of  the  men  that  are  missing  in 
action  because  of  our  recent  Involvement  In 
the  Indo-Chlna  area;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  requests  the  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  assisting  to  secure  this  infor- 
mation by  establishing  a  congressional  oom- 
mlttee  to  hold  bearings  and  to  do  any  other 
acts  which  they  deem  necessary  to  currj  oat 
this  purpoee;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  frcnn 
the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Sep- 
tember 27.  1978." 

Rsaoluttont  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MassachuastU.  Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table: 


"BaaoLTrraoirs 

"Urging  John  Love.  Dlraotor  of  the  United 
States  Energy  Policy  Office,  not  to  order  or 
allow  the  diversion  of  prc^>ane  home  beat- 
ing fuel  away  from  New  England  this 
winter 

"Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts  supply  of  natural  gas  from  pipelines 
sources  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
severely  curtailed:  and 

"Whereas,  the  resulting  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas  has  caused  Massachusetts  to  rely 
more  extensively  on  substitutes  such  as  pro- 
pane and  llquLQed  natural  gas  to  Insure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  home  heating  gas  con- 
sumers; and 

"Whereas.  The  Commonwealth  is  already 
heavily  reliant  c»  fuel  oil  which  is  already 
In  critical  supply  for  home  beating  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Energy  Pcrflcy  Office 
proposes  to  Impose  mandatory  allocations  of 
propane  which  will  prevent  the  Common- 
wealth from  securing  adequate  supplies  of 
propane  for  the  home  heating  purposes  of 
the  consumers  of  gas  utility  companies; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  John 
Love,  Director  of  the  United  States  Energy 
Policy  Office,  not  to  order  or  allow  the  di- 
version of  propane  home  heating  fuel  away 
from  New  England  Area;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  meoaber 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth  and  to  John 
Love,  Director  of  the  United  States  Energy 
Policy  Office. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Sep- 
tember 27,  1973." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission 
of  Housing  and  Community  Develc^iment. 
State  of  California,  relating  to  energy  con- 
servation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Cmnmlttee  od 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
14,  1926  (43  V3.C.  869),  pertaining  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions    (Rept.  No.  93-428). 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendcDents: 

S.  2470.  A  biU  to  amend  the  ConaoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  (Rept.  No. 
93-429). 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

HJR.  4507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe  (Rept.  No.  93-430). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
BeU  (Rept.  No.  93-431 ) : 

S.  912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Suleiman   (Rept.  No    93-432); 

8.  1075.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Imra  PaUo 
(Rept.  No.  93-433): 

S.  1728.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  provided 
to  American  civilian  internees  in  Southeast 
AsU  (Rept.  No.  93-434) ; 

H.R.  1322  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Alexis  Caltgdong  Slaotong  (Sept.  No.  93-436) : 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Compos  (Sept.  No.  93-436) : 
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H_R.  1377  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Weodt   (Bapt.  No.  93-437)  ; 

HJl.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Albertha  Service  Oordon  (Rept.  No.  93-438) : 

H.R.  2313  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
N^yen  Thl  Le  Plntland  and  Susan  Flntland 
(Rept.  No.  93-439);  and 

HJl.  2215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bohannon  (Rept.  No. 
93-440). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  CommlttM 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1852.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglna 
Henrietta  Harris   (Rept.  No.  93-441);   and 

HJl.  1321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Doninga   Pettlt    (Rept.    No.   93-443). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   with   amendments. 

HJl.  6106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
DatUes  Tabyo    (Rept    No.   93-443). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJi.  1315  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
McCarver.  Georgia  VUla  McCarver.  Kathy  Mc- 
Carver.  and  Edith  McCarrer  (Rept  No.  93- 
445): 

HJa.  1378  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Bashllne    (Rept.   No.  93-448); 

HJl.  1462  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
R.  Poe.  (Rept  No.  93-447) ;  and 

HJi.  1965  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Barr  (Rept.  No.  93-444). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
(X>MMnTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUKN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Prank  A.  Shrontz.  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  dxily  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

Mr,  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  In  execu- 
tive session,  I  also  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nOTninaUons  in  the  Marine  Corps 
which  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
CoHCREssioNAL  RccoRD  and.  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Barbara  J.  Roy,  and  sundry  other  offlcers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Herman  R.  Staudt.  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nomtaatlon  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  frcxn  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Bill  H.  Frlbley.  of  Kansas,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BUXiS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  8«  indicated : 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Cass)  : 

S.  2533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  permit  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  furnished  under  that 
Act  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  equipment 
which  may  be  used  Incidentally  for  charter 
or  sightseeing  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lemuel  D.  Navarrete.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.  2535.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Chartlers 
Creek  flood  protection  project  In  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  aa  the  James  O.  Ful- 
ton Flood  Protection  Project.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3536.  A  bill  to  promote  tourism  In  the 
United  States  by  establishing  a  National 
Tourism  Administration  in  the  Depiartment 
of  Commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  2537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
cxirlty  Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  social  security  number  or  related 
records  for  any  purpose  without  his  consent 
unless  specifically  required  by  law.  and  to 
provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no  Indi- 
vidual may  be  compelled  to  dlscloee  or  fur- 
nish his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  old-age  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  in- 
surance program  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
NrLsoN,     Mr.     MclNrrax,    and     Mr. 

HATTlaWAT)  : 

S.  2538.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  construction  and  safety  standards 
for  mobUe  homes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housmg  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.  2535.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Char- 
tiers  Creek  flood  protection  project  in 
Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  as  the  James  G. 
Pulton  flood  projection  project. 

Mr.  SCJfWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  my- 
self, I  Introduce  a  bill  to  designate  the 
portion  of  the  project  for  flood  control 
protection  on  Chartlers  Creek  that  Is 
within  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  as  the 
'James  O.  Fulton  Flood  Protection 
Project." 

This  bill  would  name  the  Camegle- 
Brldgevllle  reach  of  the  Chartlers  Creek 
local  flood  protection  project  In  Penn- 
sylvania in  honor  of  our  late  and  re- 
spected colleague,  James  G.  Pulton. 

Chartlers  Creek  is  located  in  Alle- 
gheny and  Washlnirton  Counties,  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  It  Is  52  miles  long 
from  its  source  which  Is  about  6  miles 
south  of  Washington,  Pa.  The  Chartlers 
Creek  Basin  is  approximately  24  miles 
long  and  has  an  average  width  of  about 


12  miles.  The  total  drainage  area  above 
the  mouth  is  277  squtire  miles. 

Serious  annual  flooding  occiured  In 
the  basin,  with  major  floods  about  every 
5  or  6  years.  After  the  devastation  caused 
by  Hurricane  Hazel  in  1954,  Congress- 
man Pulton  led  efforts  to  designate  the 
region  as  a  disaster  area,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  so  shortly  after  the  request  was 
made.  In  1955.  Congressman  Pulton  in- 
troduced a  resolution  requesting  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Chartlers  Creek  area  and  from 
then  on  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
project  to  obtain  the  necessary  authori- 
zation and  appropriation.  Another  flood 
occurred  in  1956. 

Finally,  In  February  1963,  the  survey 
was  completed.  In  Jime  1968,  a  construc- 
tion contract  was  awarded  and  on  July 
26.  1968.  Congressman  Fulton  Initiated 
the  '  groundbreaking  ceremony  on  the 
project. 

Our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Jim 
Pulton,  died  October  6,  1971.  We  think 
it  Is  entirely  fitting  that  we  dedicate  this 
Important  flood  protection  project  in 
memory  of  Congressman  James  G.  Pul- 
ton, who  for  so  many  years  loaned  his 
considerable  energies  to  making  this 
project  a  reality. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2536.  A  bill  to  promote  tourism  In 
the  United  States  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  July  of 
this  year  the  National  Tourism  Resources 
Review  Commission  submitted  its  re- 
port on  the  tourism  needs  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  through  1980. 

That  Commission  created  by  Congress 
In  1970.  was  given  a  2-year  mandate 
to  study  and  evaluate  our  potential  and 
requirements.  The  multlvolumned  re- 
port "Destination  U.S.A."  is  the  result  of 
Its  efforts. 

On  July  27,  idr.  Charles  S.  Thomas. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  appe«ired 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  outUned  its  major  recommendations. 
Other  distinguished  men  and  women  in 
the  travel  industry  also  appeared  at  that 
time  to  express  their  preliminary  views. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission represent  the  first  comprehen- 
sive study  of  tourism  in  the  United  States. 

We  should  all  be  grateful  such  a  task 
was  finally  undertaken.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  also  be  painfully  aware  that 
this  belated  effort  is  another  example  of 
our  history  of  lost  time  in  an  area  which 
offers  so  many  benefits  for  our  country. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  all  of 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  I  believe  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  Its  report  clearly  sets  out 
the  magnitude  of  the  tourism  Industry 
and  Its  potential. 

In  1970.  for  example,  tourism  expen- 
ditures in  the  United  States  totaled  $50 
billion,  and  the  Commission  report  pro- 
jects expenditure*  of  $127  billion  in  1980. 

These  expenditures  In  turn  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  general  economy.  For 
every  $4  of  income  earned  directly  by 
tourism,   another   $3   is   generated   in- 
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directly.  Altogether  the  tourism  indus- 
try accoimted  for  3.8  percent  of  private 
employment  in  1970.  or  about  2.3  million 
people.  Growth  in  travel,  according  to 
the  report,  is  expected  to  increase  this 
employment  60  percent  by  1980. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Travel  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  must  not  be  allowed 
to  gather  dust.  Rather,  the  work  of  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  served 
on  that  Commission  should  be  an  incen- 
tive and  a  catalyst  for  the  Government 
and  the  travel  Industry. 

We  must  begin  now  to  examine  our 
total  efforts  as  a  nation  with  a  view 
towards  optimum  utilization  and  devel- 
opment of  our  tourism  resources. 

With  this  as  the  objective,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  implement  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Tourism 
Resources  Review  Commission. 

I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  is  not  intended  as  an  en- 
dorsement on  my  part  of  any  particular 
recommendation  in  the  Commission's 
report.  Rather,  it  Is  a  practical,  workable 
measure  which  Is  Intended  to  reflect  the 
Comimlsslon's  efforts,  and  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  generate  constructive  sugges- 
tions from  all  sectors  of  the  travel  in- 
dustry, and  from  the  many  agencies 
which  share  responsibility  for  the  tour- 
Ism  programs  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

Since  its  release  In  July,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  has  stimulated  considerable 
examination  and  tmalysis  among  every- 
one concerned  with  tourism. 

1  would  hope  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  be  the  next  step  in 
this  ongoing  process. 

Shortly,  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  everyone  to  study  the  legis- 
lation thoroughly,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  ex- 
pects to  hold  hearings  on  tills  bill  as  well 
as  on  the  Commission's  report. 

When  the  subcommittee  does,  I  would 
also  hope  that  those  who  testify  will  not 
limit  themselves  to  endorsements  or 
criticisms  of  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  will  feel  free  to  offer  their  own 
constructive  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Nblson,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and 
Mr.  Hathawat)  : 
S.  2538.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    construction    and    safety 
standards   for   mobile   homes,   and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Banking,   Housing   and   Urban 
Affairs. 


MOaiLX       HOICX 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  strong  Federal  standards  to  insure 
the  safety  and  durability  of  mobile 
homes.  This  job  cannot  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  States  because  mobile  homes  are 
becoming  a  bigger  and  bigger  source  of 
housing  and  are  more  hazardous  than 
conventional  housing.  Moreover,  since 
mobile  homes  can  be  shipped  across 
State  lines,  national  standards  are 
needed  to  protect  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  where  they  live. 


Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

The  need  to  reduce  deaths,  injuries, 
and  property  damage  caused  by  badly  de- 
signed and  built  mobile  homes  already 
has  been  recognized.  Senator  Brock, 
and  others  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1348) 
last  March.  Hearings  on  the  bill  were 
held  In  July  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee. 

Although  S.  1348  was  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  mobile  home  industry,  in- 
dependent witnesses  and  State  officials 
testified  that  it  was  too  weak  and  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  protect  mobile  home 
buyers.  My  bill  is  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  and  provides  for  a  stronger  Fed- 
eral role.  At  the  same  time,  it  permits  the 
States  to  adopt  even  tougher  standairds 
whereas  imder  S.  1348  they  could  not. 

Effective  safety  and  construction 
standards  are  needed  for  mobile  homes 
because  more  than  7  million  persons 
live  in  this  type  of  housing.  For  low- 
Income  couples  and  families,  particularly 
the  yoimg  and  the  retired,  mobile  homes 
are  becoming  j>n  ever-growing  source  of 
housing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  about 
85  out  of  every  100  housing  imits  costing 
under  $20,000  are  mobile  homes.  Under 
$15,000.  some  95  percent  of  housing  imlts 
are  mobile  homes. 

The  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation— MHMA — in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  June,  noted  that  sales  have 
mounted  almost  steadily  since  1947.  In 
that  year.  60,000  mobile  homes  worth 
$146  million  were  shipped.  Last  year,  the 
number  of  shipments  grew  to  nearly 
576,000  and  they  were  worth  more  than 
$4  billion.  The  average  price  of  mobile 
homes  was  $6,950  last  year. 

The  MHMA  says  that  the  1970  census 
showed  that  the  median  income  of  house- 
hold heads  living  In  mobile  homes  as 
$6,690.  The  greatest  percentage  for  the 
household  heads — 35.9  percent — was  in 
the  under  $5,000  bracket. 

Prom  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
need  to  enter  the  field  of  mobile  home 
regulation  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  built 
soundly  and  safely. 

Thirty-six  States  have  established 
some  kind  of  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards; however,  the  standards  vary  and 
enforcement  is  weak  or  nonexistent  in 
many  States.  Wisconsin  has  recently 
passed  a  strong  law  which  promises  to 
increase  mobile  home  safety.  But  in  many 
other  States,  mobile  home  buyers  have 
little  or  no  effective  protection. 

There  also  have  been  attempts  at  self- 
regxilation.  According  to  the  MHMA 
there  are  334  mobUe  home  manufsw^- 
turers  with  811  factory  sites.  The  MHMA 
says  that  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
mobile  homes  are  buUt  by  Its  members. 
All  members  of  the  MHMA  must  meet 
a  construction  code  Issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute — ANSI. 
This  code— ANSI  119.1— certainly  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  Yet  It  leaves  very  much 
to  be  desired.  Working  papers  Issued  by 
the  OEO  last  February,  entitled  "Mobile 
Homes  and  Low-Income  Rural  Families," 
say  of  the  ANSI  code : 


Many  concerned  interest  groups  have  ques- 
tioned the  adequacy  of  the  code  and  the  in- 
spection procedures.  The  code  is  very  general 
in  many  instances  and  frequently  usee  words 
such  aa  "adquate."  "sufficient."  and  "proper" 
In  describing  ttke  requirements. 

The  bill  being  Introduced  today  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urtwin  Development  to  es- 
tablish Federal  mobile  home  standards 
that  would  meet  the  need  for  safety, 
durability  and  quality.  In  addition,  these 
standards  would  have  to  be  stated  in  ob- 
jective terms,  not  just  In  terms  of  per- 
formance as  are  the  ANSI  code  require- 
ments. S.  1348,  by  way  of  contrast,  covers 
only  safety  standards  and  endorses  the 
comparatively  weak  ANSI  code. 

The  real  need  for  Federal  standards 
stems  from  the  hazardous  conditions  that 
exist  in  nearly  all  mobile  homes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  And  those 
hazards  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words : 
Fire:  Windstorm. 

Just  before  midnight  of  Jsinuary  15, 
1973,  according  to  information  supplied 
to  me.  fire  broke  out  in  the  mobile  home 
of  Wav-ne  Alford,  who  managed  a  mobile 
home  sales  lot  near  Rockford.  ni.  The 
fire  spread  so  quickly  that  when  Mrs. 
Alford  stepped  outside  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  fire,  she  was  unable  to  get  back 
inside.  The  rush  of  air  through  the  open 
door  fanned  the  fiames  on  burlng  plj-- 
wood  and  plastic.  The  hallway  became 
impassable. 

The  Alford's  7-year-old  daughter  and 
3-year-old  son  were  foimd  dead  of  smoke 
inhalation  in  their  bedrooms. 

A  small  metal  seal  near  its  front  door 
attested  that  the  new,  $9,600  double- wide 
mobile  home  had  met  the  Industry's 
standards  as  contained  In  ANSI  119.1  for 
heating,  wiring,  plumbing  and  basic  con- 
struction. 

The  cause  of  that  fire  was  never  dis- 
covered. But  the  causes  of  similar  fires 
have  been. 

A  Texas  fire  chief  has  said  that — 

Mobile  home  flree  are  Intense,  usually  re- 
sulting in  total  loss  of  the  unit.  Loss  of  life 
occurs  more  frequently  than  in  other  types 
of  dweUlng. 

The  safety  of  mobile  homes  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  people  who  live  in 
them.  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  reports  the 
incidence  of  fires  Is  about  the  same  in 
one-  and  two-family  site-built  houses 
as  in  mobile  homes.  An  Oregon  study  says 
flres  In  conventional  homes  occur  more 
frequently. 

But  It's  a  different  story  once  a  fire 
starts. 

The  fatality  rate  in  Oregon  from  1W9 
to  1971  was  four  times  greater  In  mobile 
homes  than  In  conventional  houses.  Prom 
Alaska  come  figures  for  1968  through 
1971  showing  that  while  only  5  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  mobile  homes 
the  fatality  rate  was  18  percent  greater 
than  for  site-built  homes.  In  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  the  fatellty  rate  In  1971  was  eight 
times  that  for  conventional  houses. 

And  property  damage  is  relatively 
greater  for  mobile  homes,  too,  according 
to  a  1 972  report  of  State  Farm  Insurance : 
$1,385  for  mobile  homes  as  against  $890 
for  conventional  houses.  There  are  simi- 
lar figures  from  the  NPPA — National  Plre 
Protection  Association. 
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wiring  is  one  of  the  major  cause  of 
fires  In  houses  and  mobile  homes.  In  mo- 
bile homes,  however,  one  difference  has 
been  the  widespread  use — at  least  up 
until  1969 — of  aluminum  wire.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  complex.  To  simplify  the 
reasons,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that 
almninum  wire  placed  in  connecting  de- 
vices designed  for  copper  wire,  combined 
with  the  molecular  structure  of  cJumi- 
num.  resist  the  flow  of  electricity.  The 
wire  overheats  after  the  passage  of  time. 
This  condition  seems  to  be  aggravated  by 
vibrations  caused  by  hauling  the  mobile 
homes  over  the  road. 

Many  of  the  older  mobile  homes  wired 
that  way  are  still  In  use  and  present  a 
potential  hazard.  As  wires  loose  the  haz- 
ard increases. 

Another  problem,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  wiring  used,  is  the  workmanship 
In  many  factories.  The  use  of  unskilled 
workers  was  attacked  by  Rex  Jordan. 
Washington  State  fire  marshal.  He  Is 
quoted: 

The  workmanship  on  wiring  is  a  great  deal 
worae  In  mobile  homes  than  In  stlck-bullt 
homes. 

Faulty  furnaces  are  another  major 
cause  of  mobile  home  flres.  Foremost  In- 
surance Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  in- 
surer of  mobile  homes,  says  furnaces  are 
blamed  for  11.4  percent  of  the  fires  in 
mobile  homes  it  insures. 

Among  the  hazardous  conditions  found 
with  furnaces  that  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  factory  are  flues  that  are  not  con- 
nected properly,  flammable  debris  left 
In  the  ducts,  lack  of  sufficient  clearance 
between  furnaces  and  plsrwood  walls,  lo- 
cations of  furnaces  next  to  exits,  lack  of 
proper  insulation  between  furnaces  and 
walls,  the  lise  of  uncovered  wooden  joists 
and  studs  as  sides  for  ducts. 

That  last  fault,  said  to  be  common  in 
mobile  home  construction  dries  wood  ex- 
cessively, making  it  susceptible  to  com- 
bustion. When  these  wooden  ducts  are 
also  used  for  air  conditioning,  they  can 
also  became  damp  in  the  summer,  lead- 
ing to  rot. 

Still  another  cause  of  flres  is  the  use 
of  heat  tape — electric  wire  coated  with 
plastic  and  wrapped  Mound  external 
water  pipes  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
ActuaUy,  most  Arms  do  not  supply  such 
tape  with  their  mobile  homes.  Yet.  the 
homes  cannot  function  in  cold  weather 
MTithout  them.  Much  of  the  tape  used  by 
mobile  home  owners  is  of  poor  quality, 
causing  the  plastic  coating  to  deteriorate 
and  thus  shorts  and  flres.  Heat  tape 
should  meet  national  standards,  too. 

The  materials  from  which  mobile 
homes  are  constructed  Is  another  source 
of  danger  once  a  fire  begins. 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  stated  In  a  report 
that  'mobile  homes  are  the  fastest- 
burning  of  all  homes."  The  reasons  the 
report  gave  Included  these: 

Their  smaU  slae,  cloae  proximity  of  lie*t- 
er*  and  kitchens  to  sleeping  areas,  the  con- 
centration of  combustible  materials,  lack  of 
adequate  escape  doors  in  many  cases,  and 
a  higher  combustibility  of  Interior  finishes 
than  In  most  slte-bullt  homes. 

Wood  paneling  and  plastics  are  needed 
to  make  mobile  homes  light  and  inexpen- 


sive. Wood  paneling  and  plastics  also 
happen  to  be  the  materials  that  bvun 
rapidly  and.  in  many  instances,  with 
toxic  fumes. 

Standards  now  used  by  many  mobile 
home  manufacturers  include  a  flame 
spread  rating  of  class  C  for  surface  ma- 
terials. On  a  scale  from  zero  to  1.000, 
class  C  goes  up  to  200. 

Drywall  used  in  conventional  houses  Is 
made  of  gypsum,  which  has  a  rating  be- 
tween 10  and  15  on  the  scale,  putting 
it  in  class  A. 

A  flre  research  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Harry  Hickey,  re- 
ferring to  that  scale,  says  that — 

A  flame  spread  of  between  160  and  200 
burns  about  as  quickly  as  the  average  adult 
can  run, 

Irwin  Benjamin.  Chief  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Building  Fires  and 
Safety  Section,  says: 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Class  C  requirement,  especially 
In  hallways  .  .  .  The  heat  bounces  off  the 
walls  and  ceUlng  and  the  closer  together  the 
walls  are,  the  more  concentrated  is  the  heat 
and  the  faster  the  place  bums. 

Much  plastic  is  used  in  constructing 
mobile  homes:  flooring,  wall  coverings, 
upholstery,  molding,  pipe,  furniture — 
mobile  homes  generally  are  sold  fur- 
nished—many bathroom  fixtures. 

Among  the  more  commonly  used  plas- 
tics are  polyvinyl  chloride — PVC — more 
than  43.5  million  pounds  used  In  mobile 
homes  In  1971 — and  polyurethanes  and 
pxjlystyrenes — 36.7  million  pounds  of  the 
latter  two  used  In  1971  in  mobile  homes. 

Burning  PVC  emits  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrogen  chloride — and  It  smokes. 
One  university  researcher  said : 

You  can  burn  a  one-Inch  cube  of  PVC  with 
a  bunsen  burner  and  fill  an  entire  classrcx)m 
with  smoke. 

Dense  smoke  from  a  PVC  fire  develops 
within  2  minutes. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  on  the 
ways  urethsmes  and  styrenes  bum.  But 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
accused  manufacturers  of  failing  to  warn 
the  public  about  the  serious  flre  hazards 
inherent  in  polystyrenes  and  polyure- 
thanes. 

Polystyrenes  are  used  for  the  frtHits  on 
kitchen  cabinets,  often  stltuated  directly 
over  kitchen  ranges. 

Escape  is  the  vital  concern  in  any  resi- 
dential flre.  In  mobile  homes,  escape  is 
even  more  perilous.  As  the  OEO  pointed 
out,  because  of  the  relatively  small  vol- 
ume of  mobile  homes  little  time  elapses 
between  the  outbreak  of  a  flre  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  home  with  smoke. 

Metal  door  and  window  frames  in  older 
mobile  homes  tend  to  warp  smd  become 
inoperable  under  heat.  And  most  windows 
are  not  of  the  knockout  type  and  too 
high  from  the  fioor.  Some  improvements 
were  made  with  regard  to  windows  in 
ANSI  standards  last  December,  however. 

Windstorms  should  be  fesirsome  for 
mobile  home  dwellers.  Mobile  homes 
comprise  about  4  percent  of  the  coimtry's 
housing  inventory,  yet  last  year  their 
rate  of  destruction  was  30  times  that  of 
conventional  houses.  The  Red  Cross  re- 
ports that  464  mobile  homes  were  de- 
stroyed  in   tornadoes,   hurricanes,   and 


windstorms  in  1972  compared  with  311 
conventional  houses  destroyed  in  similar 
storms.  High  wind  loss  is  prevalent  In 
36  of  the  48  continental  States. 

But  that  is  property  dsonage.  What 
about  death  and  Injury?  As  is  so  true 
with  mobile  homes,  statistics  are  difficult 
to  find.  But  Allen  Pearson,  director  of  the 
National  Severe  Storms  Forecast  Center 
in  Kansas  City,  says  that  "mobile  homes 
have  10  times  the  death  rate  of  conven- 
tional houses"  when  wind  Is  concerned. 
The  narrow  I-beam  bases  on  which 
most  mobile  homes  rest  when  set  on 
blocks  causes  instability.  E^ren  moderate 
winds  of  around  45  miles  an  hour  can, 
in  some  Instances,  send  them  tumbling. 
A  University  of  Michigan  engineering 
professor.  Robert  Harris,  says  that  winds 
over  70  miles  an  hour  can  tear  mobile 
homes  apart  at  the  connections  between 
roofs,  walls,  and  floors.  One  reason  is 
that  staples  are  often  used  instead  of 
nails,  which  have  greater  holding  power. 
Most  mobile  homes  are  not  anchored 
properly.  Tledowns — steel  straps  or 
cables — should  be  extended  over  the  top 
and  firmly  anchored  in  the  ground.  Sim- 
ilar ties  should  be  attached  to  the  frames. 
Little  testing  has  l)een  done  on  these 
systems.  Some  authorities  say  two  over- 
the-top  tledowns  are  enough.  Others 
say  as  many  as  six  are  needed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about 
100.000  of  the  more  than  2  million 
mobile  home  owners  now  use  tledowns. 
Only  a  few  States  make  that  mandatory. 
ANSI  has  developed  tie-down  stand- 
ards which  the  Mobile  Homes  Manu- 
facturers Association  hsis  required  its 
members  to  use  since  the  first  of  this 
year.  But  neither  anchors  nor  frame 
straps  are  delivered  with  the  mobile 
homes.  And  not  all  insurance  companies 
demand  that  mobile  homes  be  tied  down. 
Mr.  President,  this  summary  of  what 
is  wrong  with  mobile  homes  shows  that 
something  miist  be  done. 

Automobiles  are  now  subject  to  Fed- 
eral safety  regulations.  There  are  some 
similarities  between  a  mobile  home  and 
a  car:  both  are  built  for  interstate  sale; 
both  are  sold  on  conditional  sales  con- 
tracts; both  can  have  defects  stemming 
from  design  and  bad  workmanship.  But 
now  forced  recalls  are  mandatory  on 
cars  with  defects.  Not  so  for  mobile 
homes.  The  fact  that  both  automobiles 
and  mobile  homes  both  use  the  highways 
Is  not  a  demanding  similarity  because 
the  homes  are  meant  to  be  semiperma- 
nently situated.  Recreational  vehicles 
are  not  covered  by  this  legislation  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  move  and  are  not 
used  normally  as  permanent  housing. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  the  legislation 
being  introduced  today  is  to  Improve  the 
safety  and  durability  of  mobile  homes, 
and  thus  reduce  deaths,  injuries,  prop- 
erty damage  and  insurance  costs  con- 
nected with  the  design  and  construction 
of  mobile  homes. 

The  prime  step  in  this  bill  toward  that 
goal  will  be  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  He  would 
have  360  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  to  do  the  research,  testing  and 
evaluation  needed  to  set  such  standards. 
He  would  consider,  too,  whether  any 
standard  he  sets  would  increase  the  cost 
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of  owning  a  mobile  home  t>eyond  the 
value  of  the  expected  benefits  to  the 
public. 

The  HUD  standards  would  not  prevent 
any  state  from  setting  higher  standards. 
That  is  reasonable  because  in  nortiiem 
States,  for  example,  cold  weather  might 
require  greater  insulation.  Obviously,  a 
single,  nationwide  set  of  standards 
might  be  more  convenient  for  mobile 
home  manufacturers.  Yet,  any  national 
standards  worth  having  will  have  to  be 
rather  high.  In  addition,  because  mobile 
homes  are  rarely  transported  more  than 
300  miles  from  factory  to  site,  higher 
state  standards  will  not  be  a  major 
hinderance  to  the  builders. 

The  HUD  Secretary  would  appoint  a 
12-member  Mobile  Home  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  as  consultants  in  estab- 
lishing or  amending  the  construction 
and  safety  standards.  Three  members 
would  come  from  the  mobile  home  sind 
related  industries;  three  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  six  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
whether  legislation  should  be  passed  re- 
garding safety  standards  for  used  mobile 
homes  and  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
imlnhabitable  mobile  homes. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  contains  safe- 
guards for  the  mobile  home  buyer.  In- 
spection while  the  mobile  homes  are  im- 
der  construction  and  the  mandatory  is- 
suance of  warranties  are  the  major  pro- 
tections for  the  owners.  These  are  backed 
up  by  the  requirement  that  unsatisfac- 
tory mobile  homes  must  be  bought  back 
by  the  manufacturer.  When  the  manu- 
facturer finds  a  fault,  he  must  notify  the 
owners  and  make  repairs — a  provision 
quite  similar  to  recalling  imsafe  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  beginning  of  the  inspection  proc- 
ess is  the  submission  of  plans  and  spe- 
cifications of  every  model  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  HUD  for  certification.  The 
plEuis  must  be  approved  before  a  model 
can  be  produced  and  sold. 

Federal  mobile  home  construction  and 
safety  standards  would  be  enforced  by 
Inspectors  in  the  factories.  Those  inspec- 
tions might  be  carried  out  through  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  governments 
or  with  private  inspection  agencies  inde- 
pendent of  the  manufacturers. 

Some  States  having  mobile  home  reg- 
ulations now  employ  such  private  agen- 
cies. One  of  those  is  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories. Inc.  Jack  Bono,  assistant  chief 
engineer.  Fire  Protection,  of  UL  testified 
at  recent  hearings  on  8.  1348.  He  t(^d  of 
roof  trusses  falling  to  withstand  test 
loads,  heating  appliances  instaJled  im- 
properly, improper  clearances  between 
cooking  equipment  and  combustible  sur- 
faces, improperly  installed  plumbing  and 
duct  systems,  poor  bonding  of  aluminum 
skin,  improper  sized  conduit  for  wiring, 
and  other  defects. 

The  first  buyer — other  than  distrib- 
utor or  dealer — must  be  given  a  1-year 
written  warranty  on  his  mobile  home.  It 
would  warrant  that  the  mobile  meet  all 
standards  and  it  would  bind  the  manu- 
facturer to  repair  or  replace  any  mal- 
function or  defective  part  within  30  days 


from  the  date  of  the  first  complaint.  The 
work  must  be  done  at  the  mobile  home's 
site  without  charge  to  the  owner. 

Should  needed  repairs  be  Inordinately 
delayed  or  required  an  unreascmable 
nimiber  of  times,  the  buyer  would  have 
the  right  to  demsmd  replacement  of  the 
mobile  home  or  a  full  refund  on  the  pur- 
chsise  price. 

If  a  manufacturer  discovers  any  de- 
fects in  mobile  homes  he  has  produced, 
he  must  notify  the  first  buyer  by  certi- 
fied mail  and  provide  repairs  within  30 
days.  The  ultimate  F>enalty  for  failure  In 
this  section  could  be  replacement  of  the 
home  or  a  refund  on  the  depreciated 
value  after  1  year  of  purchase  Similarly 
when  a  mobile  home  is  found  not  to  com- 
ply with  standards,  the  manufacturer 
can  be  forced  to  repurchase  the  defective 
homes  already  sold. 

So  that  the  owner  might  know  his  re- 
sponsibilities, HUD  would  develop  guide- 
lines for  consumers'  manuals  to  be  pro- 
vided with  each  mobile  home.  These  will 
deal  with  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair. 

The  HUD  Secretary  would  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  under  the  bill  through 
a  National  Mobile  Home  Safety  Admin- 
istration, headed  by  an  assistant  secre- 
tary appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL.  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chuxs) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1844,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Polkllfe  Center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourxzk.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkl- 
LAif).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoKTOTA) .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BxNWETT).  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MnsKix).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen>,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nklson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 1844,  the  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  these  seven  collea«rues 
have  added  their  support  to  this  impor- 
tant bill.  The  nimiber  of  Senate  cospon- 
sors has  now  reached  44. 

This  bill  and  this  support  Is  another  re- 
flection of  the  interest  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  our  folk  culture  smd  native  tra- 
ditions. This  is  very  compatible  with  the 
generous  congressional  support  given  the 
National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  which  has  received  so  much 
publicity  recently. 

As  I  stated  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  September  13.  the  coordination 
that  this  bill  will  provide  Is  desperately 
needed  but  will  not  be  costly.  Regardless 
of  how  cost  Is  measured,  the  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  naUonal 
heritage  must  be  given  priority  by  all 
our  citizens. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBicorr,  the 
Senator  frc»n  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookx)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2025,  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  establish  1974— rather 
than  1975 — as  the  first  year  in  which  ad- 
justments in  benefits,  wage  base,  and 
earning  limitation,  can  be  mside  on  ac- 
count of  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

S.    2S13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Risicorr,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Haskell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGex)  were  added  as  co^xinsors  of  S. 
2513,  the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
and  Medical  Assistance  Relief  Act  of 
1973. 

8.  asai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httkphrby,  the 
Senator  from  California  <  Mr.  Tunney  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gbx)  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  S.  2521,  providing  disaster 
relief  to  West  Africa,  Nicaragua,  and 
Pakistan. 

SiJ<ATE    JOINT    RKSOLUTION     IS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs> 
was  added  as  a  co^?onsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159,  to  designate  the  Isist  Sun- 
day of  May  of  each  year  as  "Walk  a  Mile 
for  Your  Health  Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
50— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  EXPRE88INO 
THE  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
FAVORING  A  WORLD  POOD  CON- 
FERENCE AND  U.S.  PARTICIPA- 
TION THEREIN 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  myself  and  Senators  Humphrxt, 
Dole,  and  McGee  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  World  Pood  Conference  to 
be  held  under  United  Nations  auspices  in 
1974.  We  feel  that  such  a  conference  Is 
essential  In  order  to  discuss  means  of 
increasing  food  production,  improving 
distribution  of  food,  developing  a  world 
p>ollcy  on  food  reserves,  and  providing 
for  world  relief  efforts  in  cases  of  natural 
disaster.  It  is  Important  that  the  U.S. 
Government  lend  maximum  support  to 
calling  such  a  conference. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  In  his 
opening  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  proposed  such  a 
conference.  He  pledged  U.S.  cooperation 
in  an  effort  to  assure  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  community  be  fed.  Ete 
said: 

The  growing  threat  to  the  world's  food 
supply  deserves  the  urgent  attention  of  this 
Assembly.  Since  1969  global  consumption  of 
cereals  has  risen  more  rapidly  than  produc- 
tion: stocks  are  at  the  lowest  levels  in  yeejv. 
We  now  face  the  prospect  that — even  with 
bumper  crops — the  world  may  not  rebuild 
Its  seriously  depleted  reserves  in  this  decade. 

This  call  for  action  deserves  the  most 
urgent  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
reasons  stated  In  this  concurrent  reso- 
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lutlon.  Time  is  running  out  for  dealing 
with  the  world  food  situation  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  major  catastrophe  for  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world.  Sena- 
tors Humphrey,  Dole,  and  McOkz  and 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  would  begin  the 
first  steps  in  dealing  with  world  food 
problems.  That  amendment  was  a  coor- 
dinated and  related  step  that  is  fully  in 
line  with  the  concurrent  resolution  we 
are  now  proposing. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern recently  with  shortages  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities,  and  the  ap- 
parent inabUlty  of  existing  international 
organizations  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  pressing  question  of  access  to  food 
resources.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  In- 
creasmg  importance  in  world  trade  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  it  deserves  im- 
mediate attention  and  long  range  plan- 
ning. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  statements  I  wish  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  One  is  a  state- 
ment from  Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma.  Director 
General  of  tlie  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganizaUon  of  the  United  Nations  sup- 
porting Dr.  Kissinger's  proposal  for  a 
world  food  conference.  The  other  is  an 
excellent  article  by  Anthony  Lewis  on 
the  world  food  situaUon.  which  appeared 
m  the  New  York  Times  on  October  1  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  and  these  two  docu- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  60 

Whereas  the  world  is  facing  Increased 
scarcity  of  basic  agricultural  commodities 
such  as  grains  a-d  other  foodstuffs, 

Whereas  grain  stocks  held  by  the  world's 
major  exporting  countries  are  at  the  lowest 

o™.'^l^'"'"'Z  '''^'^-  ""'^  ''^  expert;°have 
protected  a  wheat  shortage  of  between  six 
and  nire  million  tons  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries this  year. 

..??k".^  ^^"  ^*^*'  ™^0"  or  West  Africa 
and  the  three  countries  of  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent have  suffered  natural  disasters  of  such 
magnitude  that  massive  starvation  and  mal- 
nuuition  have  occurred  and  assistance  from 
other  nations  was  and  la  needed  to  feed  the 
people  of  that  region. 

Whereas  excessive  foreign  demand  for 
American  agricultural  commodities  has 
driven  up  food  prices  dramatically  In  this 
«>untry  thereby  contributing  heavily  to  in- 
flation and  the  danger  of  a  recession  here  and 
aoroad. 

Whereas  the  unUateral  application  of  ex- 
port embargoes  on  agricultural  commodltleo 
without  consultation  with  other  nations  dis- 
rupts international  trade  and  encourages  re- 
talUton  that  Is  harmful  to  attein^ts  to 
negotute  reductions  In  tariff  and  non-tariff 
Wkrrlers. 

Whereas  projections  of  world  food  prtxluc- 
tton  show  tight  supplies  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  requiring  closer  coordination 
among  countrlea  on  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution, therefore,  be  it 

Itetoived.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gnas  that  a  world  food  conference  to  Include 
reprewntatlves  from  governments,  multina- 
tional organlHitlons,  academic  and  rewarch 
Institutions,  relief  organizations  and  Indus- 
try, be  organised  under  tJnlted  Nations  aus- 
plCM  In  1974.  to  dlaciua  means  of  Increaotng 
food  production.  Improving  distribution  of 
food,  developing  a  world  policy  on  food  re- 
•ervea.  and  providing  for  world  relief  efforts 


In  cases  of  natural  disaster.  The  United 
States  Oovemment  should  provide  maximum 
support  to  convene  such  a  conference  and  to 
ensure  Its  success. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Oct.  1,  19781 
NEAaiNC  THX  LnuTs 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.   September   30. — In   dealing    with 
the  acute  public  concern  about  food  prices, 
official  Washington  has  taken  a  generally  re- 
assuring  line.    There   have    been    some    un- 
expected   trends,    tt    is    said,    and    perhaps 
some     fault     In     negotiation,     but     careftU 
planning  can  put  things  right  for  the  future. 
Talking  with  experts  on  world  food   pro- 
duction   gives    one    a    profoundly    different 
picture:  The  problem  la  one  of  world  dimen- 
sions, and  It  is  here  to  stay.  The  sharp  rise 
In  prices,  the  shortages,  the  new  food  na- 
tionalism of  export  controls — all  these  things 
are  happening  around  the  world,  and   they 
are  not  passing  phenomena. 

"We  are  seeing  the  effects  of  the  pressure 
of  populaUon  and  affluence  in  the  world." 
So  says  Professor  Nevln  S.  Scrimshaw  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  heads  M.I.T.s  Department  of  Nutrition 
and  Pood  Science  and  Is  also  chairman  of 
the  important  Protein  Advisory  Oroup  that 
serves  the  World  Bank  and  many  United 
Nations  agencies. 

The  Impact  of  population  growth  can  be 
seen  In  the  end  of  traditional  grain  exports 
from  underdeveloped  countries — such  as  the 
rice  surpluses  of  Southeast  Asia  Today  those 
countries  need  the  grain  for  themselves.  The 
only  significant  grain  exporters  are  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  But  we  think  too  much  of  popu- 
lation alone.  Dr.  Scrimshaw  says,  and  not 
enough  of  how  affluence  multiplies  demand 
on  food  resources.  The  point  is  made  In  a 
simple  and  dramat'c  statistic. 

In  a  culture  with  a  predominantly  cereal 
diet,  the  average  person  eats  400  pounds  of 
grain  a  year.  But  a  society  like  America's, 
with  Its  emphasis  on  meat-eating,  uses  2,000 
pounds  of  grain  a  year  per  capita.  Animals 
are  that  much  less  efficient  In  converting 
grain  to  protein. 

Right  across  the  northern  tier  of  the 
earth — Europe.  North  America.  Japan — the 
postwar  rise  In  affluence  has  made  the  de- 
mand for  meat  soar.  In  1940  Americans  ate 
55  pounds  of  beef  each.  In  1973  the  figure 
was  over  120  pounds.  Europe  and  Japan  ha\-e 
passed  the  1940  American  level  and  are  'hell- 
bent" to  catch  us.  Dr.  Scrimshaw  says. 

The  hunger  for  meat  Is  putting  tremen- 
dous strains  on  the  animal  feed  potential 
of  the  world.  One  major  source  of  cattle  food 
was  anchovies  In  the  Humboldt  Current  off 
South  America — a  catch  of  ten-mllllon  tons 
a  year.  But  two  years  ago  the  fishermen  vio- 
lated the  natural  cycle  by  following  the 
anchovies  when  they  moved  out  with  a  shift 
of  the  current,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  no  catch  whatever. 

Now  the  world  Is  Increasingly  dependent  on 
soybeans  for  animal  feed,  and  mostly  on  the 
American  crop.  In  the  oncoming  crop  year 
fully  one-sixth  of  XJ3.  agrlcultursd  acreage 
will  go  for  soybeans,  an  astonishing  propor- 
tion. Most  of  the  beans  are  for  export. 

This  dependence  puts  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity on  the  U.8..  as  we  were  made  suddenly 
aware  this  last  year  when  President  Nixon's 
embargo  on  soybean  exports  produced  an- 
guished reactions  In  Prance.  Japan  and  else- 
where. And  the  United  States  has  had  years 
of  good  crop  weather:  the  cycle  may  be  about 
due  for  drought  again. 

What  makes  this  whole  picture  so  surpris- 
ing to  Americans  is  that  untU  recently — un- 
til yesterday.  It  seems — we  were  worried  about 
surplus  crops  and  acreage.  Now  moot  of  the 
flfty-mllllon  unused  acres  In  the  U.S.  agrl- 
culttiral  bank  have  gone  Into  production,  and 


the  remaining  land  Is  of  doubtful  value.  The 
same  situation  applies  around  the  globe :  The 
good  farmland  Is  in  use.  Intensifying  the 
use  by  fertilizers  carries  Its  own  problems, 
notably  pollution  as  from  phosphate  runoff 

"We  were  lulled  into  some  false  security 
by  the  Oreen  Revolution."  Dr.  Scrimshaw 
says.  "But  even  better  strains  of  plants  need 
well -watered  land  and  water  Is  limited.  Then 
if  your  population  and  affluence  l)egln  to 
swallow  up  the  gain.     .  ." 

Dr.  Scrimshaw  Is  a  careful,  a  conservative 
scientist.  He  has  sought  no  headlines.  It  is 
Just  that  what  he  knows  deeply  worrlea  him. 
The  same  Is  true  of  his  MJ.T.  colleague.  Pro- 
fessor Carroll  Wilson,  the  former  general 
manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
After  taking  part  In  a  high-level  meeting  on 
world  food  problems  he  was  Interviewed  by 
The  Boston  Globe 

"We  are  now  looking  at  some  of  the  outer 
limits  of  global  "carrying  mass'  In  food  pro- 
duction." Wilson  said.  "It's  beccMuing  mar- 
ginal to  feed  the  present  world  population.  I 
had  not  thought  of  food  as  the  most  critical 
celling.  But  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  you  couldn't 
double  the  (world)  population,  as  Is  expected 
by  the  year  2.000.  and  stUl  feed  them  " 

Anyone  who  thinks  about  those  statements 
must  realize  that  there  Is  Involved  here  some- 
thing very  much  larger  than  the  prices 
troubling  American  families.  The  specter  of 
world  shortages  may  be  near,  and  with  It 
even  more  terrible  dlfferencee  between  the 
developed  and  underdeveloped  nations.  The 
even  more  significant  Inference  to  be  drawn 
from  world  food  trends,  one  requiring  sepa- 
rate discussion,  is  that  mankind  Is  Indeed 
approaching  the  limits  to  physical  growth. 

RoM«,  September  35. — The  following  state- 
ment was  Issued  by  Dr.  Addeke  H.  Boerma. 
Director-General  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  today : 

"1  warmly  welcome  Secretary  Kissinger's 
statement  on  the  world  food  situation  and 
his  dlagnols  of  the  problem.  His  observations 
conform  closely  to  mine  and  reflect  the  serlo- 
concem  I  have  been  expressing  for  many 
months. 

"The  fact  that  the  United  SUtes,  as  one 
of  the  major  food  producers  and  exporters 
of  the  world.  Is  aware  of  the  tirgency  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  to  take  International 
action  now  la  In  Itself  a  big  step  forward  In 
helping  us  all  find  a  solution  to  a  problem 
that  is  already  affecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  human  beings  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"Mr  Kissinger's  Initiative  Is  all  the  more 
welcome  since  It  comes  Just  prior  to  PAO's 
regular  biennial  conference  In  Rome  where 
the  world  food  situation  will  be  discussed  by 
many  of  the  ministers  of  agriculture  of  our 
125  member  governments.  In  addition  to  the 
discussion  which  wUl  take  place  at  the  ctir- 
rent  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
the  PAO  conference  is  In  fact  the  Ideal  forum 
for  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  Mr.  Kis- 
slngers  proposed  1974  food  conference  which 
would  Involve  covenants,  the  United  Nations 
Itself  and  many  of  Its  specialized  agencies. 

"The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is 
of  course  ready  to  contribute  Its  specialized 
«xp>erlence  and  resources  to  ensure  that  any 
such  conference  wUl  achieve  the  goals  Mr. 
Kissinger  expects  of  It." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  year  provide  ample 
evidence  that  our  world  food  system  Is 
imder  strain. 

Shortages  which,  resulted  in  rising 
food  prices  in  this  country  created  wide- 
spread starvation  and  malnutrition  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  amid  20  years  of  abundance 
in  this  coimtry  we  have  come  to  take 
our  agricultural  production  for  granted. 

Yet  many  food  experts  have  realized 
for  some  time  that  the  unabated  world 
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growth  in  demand  would  reach  a  point 
where  strains  would  also  be  felt  here  at 
home. 

Rapidly  Increasing  world  population 
compoimded  by  a  rising  level  of  affluence 
in  many  countries  continues  to  threaten 
the  availability  of  food  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  to  begin 
planning  for  tomorrow's  food  needs.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  to  wait  until  an- 
other food  crisis  is  upon  us  to  begin  tak- 
ing steps  to  Insure  that  the  consumers  of 
the  world  have  enough  to  eat. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  in  offering  this 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  ex- 
press the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
vene a  world  conference  on  food. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  the  consumers  of  the  world  as  the 
world's  leading  farm  producer,  we  must 
immediately  develop  policies  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
designed  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
food  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 51— SUBMISSION  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING THE  APPRECIATION  OF 
CONGRESS  TO  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS ON  VETERANS  DAY  1973 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Vet- 
erans Day.  October  22,  1973,  will  mark 
the  first  Veterans  Day  celebration  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade, 
we  will  be  able  to  honor  the  American 
veteran  In  a  time  of  relative  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world. 

Such  an  occasion  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition, and  those  who  made  it  possible 
deserve  special  acknowledgement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  critical  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  no  one  offered  greater  help 
to  the  President  in  his  search  for  peace 
than  the  American  combat  soldier.  This 
young  man  protected  the  American  inter- 
est on  the  field  of  battle,  and  exhibited 
the  courage  and  stamina  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  at  the 
negotiating  table.  The  resolve  and  deter- 
mination of  the  young  soldier  remained 
steadfast  throughout  the  most  trying 
circumstances. 

Often  the  young  soldier  may  have  felt 
forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  people 
"back  home."  Yet,  never  did  he  waiver 
in  his  duty.  He  did  his  Job  as  he  was 
ordered,  and  he  did  It  well. 

As  we  approach  the  observance  of  Vet- 
ersms  Day  1973.  our  attention  Is  drawn 
to  the  great  contributions  all  of  our  vet- 
erans have  made  throughout  the  years 
to  our  Nation.  As  a  special  recognition  of 
our  debt  to  the  young  men  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending the  Vietnam  veteran  for  the  im- 
portant role  he  played  in  making  a  Viet- 
nam settlement  possible. 

Mr.  President,  this  resc^ution  is  non- 
partisan, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  it  on  behalf  of  my 
self  and  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Senator  Hastkx.  and 


the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Hansen. 

Also.  I  am  pleased  that  the  following 
additional  Senators  join  In  cosponsoiing 
this  resolution:  the  SenatcH*  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCleixan),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youwo).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chxlxs).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacxwood), 
the  Senator  fnxn  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
( Mr.  Stennis)  .  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka ( Mr.  OoK-ns) ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  .  the  Senator  from  Marylsmd  (Mr. 
Beall  ) .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BtTRDicK),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stmincton),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Fannin  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  . 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OiiRNEY),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr  DoMiNicK).  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc<7litre1  . 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  reso- 
lution be  appropriately  referred  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   CoN.    Res.   51 

Whereas.  October  23,  1973,  wUl  mark  the 
first  observance  of  Veterans  Day  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  more  than  46.000  Americans  lost 
their  lives  and  more  than  300.000  were 
wounded  In  action  In  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  engagement  was  the 
longest  war  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  was  marked  with  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  military  man  with- 
stood these  adverse  conditions  and  served 
with  valor  and  courage;  and 

Whereas,  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  American  serviceman  was  of  the  high- 
est order  and  played  an  Important  role  in 
making  peace  negotiations  possible.  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (tKe  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Its  gratitude,  and  pays  its 
respects,  to  Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans 
Day  1973  for  their  gallant  part  in  attaining 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  making  It  possible  to 
observe  Veterans  Day  1973  In  peace. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1973— AMEND- 
MENTS 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. ) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  after  care- 
fully reviewing  the  major  community  de- 
velopment legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  and  evaluating  the  testimony 
presented  before   the   Senate  Banking. 


Housing  and  Urt>an  Affairs  Committee. 
I  am  concerned  that  neither  one  of  the 
major  bills,  S.  1743 — the  administrations' 
Better  Communities  Act — and  S.  1744 — 
last  year's  Senate-passed  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  version — as  writ- 
ten would  adequate  target  Federal  funds 
on  what  I  believe  is,  or  at  least  should  t>e. 
the  central  goal  of  Federal  community 
development  assistance — the  Improve- 
ment of  the  physical  living  conditions  in 
our  neighborhoods,  especially  those  of 
the  poor. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  we  wish 
to  accomplish.  I  suggest  we  make  our  in- 
tent explicit  and  Identify  the  Improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  persons  of  lower  income  as  the 
primary  objective  and  leave  conunercial 
and  industrial  planning,  the  preservation 
of  urban  properties  of  special  value,  and 
other  community  development  activities 
which  are  directed  toward  improvements 
In  support  of  the  primary  objective  and 
the  general  welfare  as  an  important  but 
secondary  objective.  This  principal 
change,  which  gives  focus  and  direction 
to  the  language  already  in  S.  1744.  would 
establish  an  appropriate  set  of  national 
priorities — specific  enough  to  target 
funds  to  the  desired  beneficiaries,  yet 
broad  enough  to  enable  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  their  judgment  as  to 
how  to  achieve  the  established  objectives. 

I  think  we  all  have  learned  of  the  ques- 
tionable uses  to  which  some  imits  of 
government  have  put  their  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds.  For  example.  I  recall 
that  one  community  in  another  State 
built  a  bridle  path  for  the  benefit  of  Its 
wealthy  residents.  Now  under  general 
revenue  sharing  that  is  possible  and  some 
might  even  argue  acceptable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  law.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  consistent  with  what  we 
wish  to  accomplish  with  the  community 
development  legislation,  however.  None- 
theless. ELS  S.  1744  is  curently  written,  it 
would  not  make  clear  that  such  an  ex- 
penditure would  be  inappropriate,  at 
least  as  the  primary  activity  of  a  com- 
munity development  program. 

The  requirement  my  amendment  adds 
is  that  the  community  development 
agency  appljdng  for  assistance  certify 
that  "at  least  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  activities  to  he  carried  out  under  the 
community  development  program  will  be 
directed  toward  activities  in  areas  and 
neighborhoods  primarily  inhabited  or  in- 
tended for  inhabitation  by  lower  income 
persons"  attempts  to  insure  that  the 
units  of  local  government  address  the 
primary  objective  of  the  act  l)efore 
pursuing  other  interests.  I  have  defined 
"community  development  program"  as 
the  "activities  outlined  in  a  community 
development  agency's  awUcatlon"  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  from  other  commu- 
nity plans  or  programs  which  may  not  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  act 

Another  issue  which  our  limited  ex- 
perience with  general  revenue  sharing 
has  raised  is  the  tendency  of  some  com- 
munities to  use  Federal  funds  for  what 
were  previously  local  responsibilities. 
Section  3(c)  of  my  amendment  would 
direct  that — 

The  Pederml  assistance  available  under  this 
act  shall  be   utilised  In  n«w  Initiatives  or 
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the  substantive  expansion  or  Improvement 
of  community  development  activities  cur- 
rently being  undertaken.  Funds  made  avaU- 
able  under  this  Act  may  not  be  utilised  to 
reduce  substantially  the  level  of  local  nnan- 
clal  support  for  such  activities. 

Although  8.  1744  requires  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  the  an- 
nual application,  it  does  not  specify  how 
that  is  to  be  achieved.  As  a  minimum 
requirement  to  Insure  the  opportunity 
for  citizen  participation,  the  community 
development  agency  should  publish  its 
apphcatlon  before  it  is  submitted.  My 
amendment  would  require  publication  of 
the  application  60  days  prior  to  its  sub- 
mission to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

I  do  not  consider  the  limited  applica- 
tion requirements,  even  as  I  propose  they 
be  amended,  to  be  either  onerous  or  un- 
desirable. Instead,  they  serve  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  act— the  targeting 
of  funds  to  the  needed  improvements  in 
the  physical  Uving  condlUons  of  low-in- 
come persons.  Accordingly,  it  would  not 
be  imnecessarUy  burdensome  to  elimi- 
nate the  waiver  of  the  application  re- 
quirements for  locahUes  of  25,000  or  less. 
Prom  my  observations,  communities  with 
small  populaUons  need  as  much  if  not 
more  encouragement  than  large  metro- 
politan areas  to  address  the  pressing 
community  development  needs  of  the 
poor. 

My  amendment  also  eliminates  the 
"extent  of  program  experience"  from  the 
entitlement  formula.  The  program  ex- 
perience factor  would  bias  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  necessarily  improve  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  best  achieve  the  objecUves  of 
the  act.  Further,  it  is  redundant  with  the 
related  "hold-harmless"  provision  of  the 
legislation. 

finally,  to  Insure  congressional  over- 
sight of  our  progress  toward  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  the  act,  I  call 
for  an  annual  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendments  do  not 
seek  to  unduly  compUcate  local  efTorts  to 
secure  and  expend  Federal  funds  for 
community  development  activities  How- 
ever, they  do  attempt  to  make  our  ob- 
jecUves clear  and  remove  the  obstacles 
and  provide  the  necessary  requirements 
to  achieve  them— all  within  the  context 
of  local  decisionmaking  on  the  selection 
of  the  plans  and  the  means  to  be  used. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkkdment   No.   003 
Beginning  with  line  11   on  page  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  4.  and  Insert 
to  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"OBJrCTTVXS 

"8«c.  3.  (a)  The  primary  objective  of  this 
Act  is  the  Improvement  of  the  living  condi- 
tions and  neighborhoods  of  persons  of  lower 
mcome.  Assistance  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  therefore  be  prlmarUy  directed  to- 
ward— 

"(1)  the  elimination  of  slums  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  deterioration  of  property  and 
neighborhood   and  commtinlty  facilities  of 
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importance  to  the  welfare  of  persons  of  low- 
er Income; 

"(3)  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's  hoxis- 
Ing  stock  In  order  to  provide  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  such 
persons; 

"(3)  the  elimination  of  conditions  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  persons  of  lower  Income,  through 
code  enforcement,  demolition,  interim  reha- 
bUlUtlon  assistance,  and  related  activities; 
and 

"(4)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
the  qxiantlty  and  quality  of  community  serv- 
ices essential  for  the  weU-belng  of  persons 
of  lower  Income. 

■(b)  As  a  secondary  objective  of  this  Act. 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
support  conununlty  development  activities 
which  are  directed  toward  improvements  In 
support  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  Act. 
the  general  welfare.  These  may  Include  but 
are  not  limited  to  efforts — 

"  ( 1 )  to  achieve  more  rational  utUixatlon 
of  land  and  other  natural  resources,  and  the 
better  arrangement  of  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  recreational,  and  other  needed 
actl'/lty  centers  for  sound  community  de- 
velopment and  for  the  development  of  viable 
urban  conununitiea:  and 

"(2)  to  restore  and  preserve  properties  of 
special  value  for  historic,  architectural,  or 
esthetic  reasons. 

"(c)  To  best  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  FWleral 
assistance  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
utUlzed  In  new  initiatives  or  the  substantive 
expansion  or  improvement  of  community 
development  activities  currently  being  un- 
dertaken. Funds  made  available  under  this 
A  -.  may  not  be  utilized  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  level  of  local  financial  support 
for  such  activities." 

Redesignate  sections  3  through  16,  and 
each  cross  reference  to  any  of  them,  as  sec- 
tions 4  through  16,  respectively. 

On  page  a.  strUte  out  lines  6  through  14 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f (blowing: 

"(10)  The  term  'community  development 
program'  means  the  activities  outlined  In  a 
community  development  agency's  applica- 
tion prepared  and  submitted  In  accordance 
with  section  8." 

On  page  12,  line  6,  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 
On  page  12,  line  20,  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  12,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "; 
and  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
On  page  12.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25. 
On  page  14.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "ex- 
tent of  program  experience,". 

On  page  16,  line  20,  strike  out  "objectives" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "purposes". 

On  page  18.  line  12.  strike  out  "objectives" 
and   Insert  in  lieu   thereof  "goals". 

On  page  17,  line  6,  strike  out  "objectives  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "goals". 

On   page   17.   line   13.   after  "with"  Insert 
"the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  with". 
On  page  17.  line  20,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  has  determined  that  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  activities  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  community  development 
program  wUl  be  directed  toward  activities  In 
areas  and  neighborhoods  primarily  inhabited 
or  Intended  for  InhablUtlon  by  lower  Income 
persons;  and". 

On  page  17,  line  21,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(D)  ". 

On  page  18,  line  8.  strike  out  "objectives" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "goals  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act". 

Beginning  with  Une  9  on  page  18,  strike  out 
all  through  line  3  on  page  19  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(b)  At  least  00  days  before  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  community  development 
agency  shaU  cause  the  appUcatlon  io  be  pub- 
lished In  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  affected 
citizens  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine 
and  comment  upon  the  proposed  applica- 
tion." 

On  page  19,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"purposes"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "objec- 
tives". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng : 

"ANNUAI.  aaposT 
"8«c.  17.  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  In  which  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  furnished,  the  Secretan- 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  In  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  of  this  Act." 

AMZNDMCKTS    I»OS.    SOS    AJTO    S04 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  > 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  amendments  to  S.  1744,  the 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act 
of  1973,  which  I  consider  to  be  of  cru- 
cial importance.  Their  purpose  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  community  development 
program  not  only  contains  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  top  priority  national  commu- 
Ity  development  objectives  and  requires 
communities  to  address  those  objectives, 
but  also  encourages  communities  to 
strive  for  maximum  attainment  of  them 
and  recognizes  the  work  of  those  who 
are  doing  an  extraordinary  job  of  ac- 
complishing this  goal. 

The  Better  Communities  Act.  the  ad- 
ministration bill  which  has  been  called 
revenue  sharing  for  community  devel- 
opment, is  purposely  devoid  of  any  con- 
cept of  national  community  development 
goals  or  priorities.  The  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed many  times  by  administration 
spokesmen  is  that  individual  commu- 
nities are  so  diverse  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  attempt  to  dictate  their 
community  development  priorities  from 
Washington.  In  addiUon.  the  adminis- 
trations position  is  that  the  communi- 
ties themselves  are  much  better  judges 
of  their  own  needs  than  "bureaucrats  in 
Washington." 

This  philosophy  is  reflected  in  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Acts  virtually  auto- 
matic distribution  by  formula  of  commu- 
nity development  funds.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  attempts  to  di- 
rect Federal  funds  to  high  priority  cwn- 
munlty  development  needs — nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any  attempt  to  articulate  those 
needs. 

I  agree  that  the  community  develop- 
ment program  now  being  considered 
should  provide  for  more  local  autonomy 
and  flexibility  to  deal  with  unique  local 
situations  than  these  programs  have  con- 
tained in  the  past.  However,  that  state- 
ment Is  a  far  cry  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
define  any  priorities  for  the  use  of  Its 
community  development  funds  in  our 
Nation's  cities.  Indeed,  if  this  Is  not  done, 
we  might  almost  as  well  Increase  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds  as  adopt  a 
specific  community  development  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  every  justification  to  say,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  funds 
provided  under  this  program  should  be 
concentrated  on  community  development 
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acUvltlea  vhich  will  improve  living  con- 
ditions for  Americans  truly  in  need  of 
help.  Efforts  to  improve  the  housing  situ- 
ation of  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies or  to  eliminate  slums  and  upgrade 
deteriorating  neighborhoods  should  be 
higher  priority  for  Federal  community 
development  funds  than  building  unnec- 
essary monuments,  golf  courses  or 
amusement  parks,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  Insist  that  this  be  the 
case. 

Because  the  community  development 
program  is  designed  to  serve  the  entire 
community  in  ways  varying  a  great  deal 
from  locality  to  locality,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  the  Federal  Government 
make  clear  that  its  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  provide  priority  assistance 
to  truly  needy  citizens  will  be  adhered  to 
in  this  program. 

The  Commimlty  Development  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  is  Identical  to  the  pro- 
posal passed  by  the  Senate  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  better  communities  pro- 
posal last  year,  deals  with  this  concern 
by  requiring  communities  to  submit  ap- 
plications showing  what  actions  they 
plan  to  take  to  meet  housing  needs,  par- 
ticularly for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  upgrade  neighborhoods  and 
eliminate  slums  and  blight,  and  to  im- 
prove community  services  in  areas  al- 
fected  by  community  development  ac- 
tivities. While  these  provisions  are  cer- 
tainly a  step  In  the  right  direction,  it  is 
clear  in  the  context  of  the  bill  that  the 
standards  are  general  and  constitute  a 
"bare  minimum"  criterion  for  perform- 
ance. Furthermore,  the  standards  by 
which  HUD  could  reject  an  application 
because  the  past  or  propKJsed  program  did 
not  concentrate  on  these  problems  are 
nowhere  articulated. 

While  I  recognize  that  any  require- 
ments of  this  type  must  be  drawn  up  so 
that  sufficient  local  flexibility  will  be  re- 
tained and  so  that  communities  could  be 
sanctioned  only  when  the  case  against 
them  is  reasonably  clear  rather  than  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  Federal  second-guessing, 
I  believe  that  the  present  requirements 
are  not  spelled  out  specifically  enough  to 
insure  that  they  will  accomplish  their 
purpose. 

My  first  amendment  would,  therefore, 
clarify  the  standards  which  a  commu- 
nity development  application  must  meet. 
The  most  important  of  its  provisions 
would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  that 
community  development  programs  con- 
centrate substantially  upon  the  objec- 
tives I  have  already  mentioned,  which 
are  now  spelled  out  in  the  bill.  For  the 
purpose  of  furthering  debate,  I  have  in- 
cluded in  the  simendment  a  guideline 
for  defining  "substantially"  which  would 
state  that  as  a  general  rule  that  could 
be  varied  from  community  to  community 
to  accommodate  local  needs,  "substan- 
tially" means  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
community  development  funds  would  be 
expended  for  these  purjjoses. 

The  amendment  contains  several  other 
provisions  designed  to  increase  the  prob- 
ability that  community  development 
funds  are  directed  at  urgent  community 
needs.  The  required  objective  of  Improv- 
ing community  services  is  revised  to 
mandate    particular    attention    to    the 


needs  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  citi- 
zens. The  objective  of  upgrading  neigh- 
borhoods is  focused  specifically  on  de- 
teriorating and  deteriorated  neighbor- 
hoods. Improving  the  living  environment 
of  lower  Income  citizens  Is  expressly 
stated  as  a  goal  of  the  bill.  HUD's  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  program  is 
required  to  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
use  of  funds  expended,  so  that  the  in- 
formation Indicating  whether  the  pro- 
gram needs  Improvement  in  this  respect 
will  be  available. 

At  most,  however,  requirements  of  the 
type  I  have  discussed  and  suggested  will 
bring  about  needed  improvements  in  oth- 
erwise unacceptable  community  develop- 
ment programs.  The  requirements  will 
not  necessarily  encourage  or  inspire  any 
community  to  concentrate  its  ingenuity 
and  resources  on  the  serious  problems 
of  its  less  privileged  citizens.  I  believe 
that  the  community  development  pro- 
gram would  be  well  served  if  such  efforts 
are  encouraged,  not  just  through  the 
negative  force  of  minimal  requirements, 
but  also  through  positive  incentives.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  Federal  Government 
te  a  catalyst  for  improved  local  com- 
munity development  Initiatives,  rather 
than  simply  a  spectator  or  a  discipli- 
narian for  communities  which  fail  to 
perform. 

Accordingly,  my  second  amendment 
would  earmark  15  percent  of  the  bill's 
discretionary  funds,  starting  the  second 
year  after  enactment,  for  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  use  as  supplemental  money 
for  communities  whose  community  de- 
velopment programs  "address  community 
development  needs  in  an  exceptional 
manner."  Judgment  as  to  a  program's 
ability  to  meet  the  criteria  for  sup- 
plemental funding  would  be  based  upon 
its  p&st  performance  and  future  plans 
with  respect  to  the  objectives  already 
stated  in  the  Community  Development 
Assistance  Act.  However,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment,  these  objectives  are 
rewritten  so  that  applications  for  sup- 
plemental funding  shall  be  based  only 
upon  the  program's  ability  to  address 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  lower  Income 
citizens.  For  example,  the  public  services 
programs  would  be  evaluated  not  just  in 
terms  of  their  efficiency  or  effectiveness, 
but  specifically  In  terms  of  their  ability 
or  potential  ability  to  make  Improve- 
ments benefiting  those  citizens  for  whom 
such  services  are  presently  least  adequate. 

It  will  doubtless  be  argued  that  the 
only  judgments  of  this  kind  which  can  be 
made  would  relate  to  a  community's 
ability  to  write  the  application — ^in  other 
words,  pure  "grantsmanshlp."  To  help 
minimize  this  possibility,  funds  would  be 
awarded  based  upon  whatever  hard  facts 
have  become  available  relating  to  a  com- 
munity's past  performance,  as  well  as  its 
proix>sals  for  the  future.  The  amendment 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
consult  with  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions not  affiliated  with  the  Department, 
including  individuals  and  organizations 
located  in  or  near  communities  applying 
for  supplemental  funding,  to  provide  a 
greater  diversity  of  perspective  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  application  review  process. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  would  be  di- 


rected by  the  amendment  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  need  to  encourage  and 
promote  innovative  programs,  programs 
involving  consortiums  of  local  govern- 
ments and  programs  involving  communi- 
ties with  diverse  sizes  and  geographic 
locations.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  will  be  a  for- 
midable task  to  choose  communities 
based  upon  the  standards  set  forth  In  the 
amendment. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  describe,  chronologically,  how  the  pro- 
visions I  am  proposing  would  work.  At 
the  time  the  community  development  »s>- 
plication  already  required  by  the  bUl  is 
submitted,  a  community  would  indicate 
whether  It  desires  its  program  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  that  it  "addresses 
national  community  development  priori- 
ties in  an  exceptional  manner."  Com- 
munities who  so  Indicate  would  submit  a 
statement  indicating  why  their  past  and 
proposed  programs  fit  this  description 
and  how  they  would  spend  community 
development  money  in  the  second  and 
third  year  after  submitting  the  applica- 
tion if  up  to  10  percent  more  funding 
than  presently  anticipated  would  be 
made  available.  Even  the  burden  to  de- 
cide whether  to  do  the  necessary  work  to 
apply  for  supplemental  funding  could 
encourage  beneficial  self-evaluations  of 
community  development  efforts. 

So  as  not  to  delay  the  regular  commu- 
nity development  application  process,  the 
applications  for  supplemental  funding 
would  not  be  considered  by  HUD  at  any 
time  during  the  90-day  consideration  pe- 
riod for  regular  community  development 
applications.  Instead,  these  applications 
would  be  considered  separately  at  a  later 
time.  At  some  time  or  various  times  dur- 
ing that  year  the  Secretary  would  make 
his  designations,  based  upon  the  stand- 
ards already  mentioned. 

Designated  commimltles  could  receive 
up  to  10  percent  more  community  devel- 
opment funds  annually  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  received,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  for  the  second  and 
third  year  after  the  application  has  been 
submitted.  The  Secretary  would  pubUcize 
the  programs  of  designated  communities. 

In  addition  to  this  process,  my  amend- 
ment would  recognize  the  Government's 
stake  in  encouraging  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  community  development 
problems.  This  would  be  done  by  ex- 
plicitly allowing  HUD  to  use  discretion- 
ary funds  to  assist  in  the  promotion  and 
implementation  of  Innovative  aspects  of 
commimlty  development  programs  which 
are  not  chosen  for  supplemental  fund- 
ing pursusmt  to  the  above-described  pro- 
visions. Funds  not  used  to  carry  out  these 
provisions  or  the  provisions  described 
earlier  would,  of  course,  remain  In  the 
bill's  "discretionary  fund."      > 

I  reidlze  that  several  aspects  of  my  in- 
centive proposal  may  need  further  re- 
finement. For  example.  I  have  decided 
to  ask  for  all  of  the  money  to  come  out 
of  discretionary  funds  because  even  after 
this  is  done,  the  Senate  proposal  will 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  discre- 
tionary funds  than  its  House  counter- 
part or  the  administration  proposal. 
However,  It  Is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
volume  of  these  funds  is  needed  to  ful- 
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(111  the  conuniuiity  development  needs  of 
our  less  densely  populated  areas  and 
other  miscellaneous  needs.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  my  proposal  funding  ar- 
rangement, which  calls  for  no  fimding 
imtil  the  program's  second  year,  is  that 
it  could  be  modified  if  the  first  year's  ex- 
perience under  the  program  Indicates  a 
need  to  do  so. 

My  amendments  should  help  direct 
taxpayers'  money  to  areas  of  pressing 
community  development  need,  without 
undermining  each  locality's  capacity  to 
respond  to  Its  specific  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  prospect  of  up  to  10  per- 
cent supplemental  money  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  communities  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  most  urgent  needs  of  their 
low-Income  families.  These  benefits 
should  outweigh  considerably  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  one  twenty-seventh 
of  all  community  development  funds  an- 
nually, at  most,  for  carrying  out  that 
aspect  of  the  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  both  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amknoiunt  No.  603 

On  page  2,  Wat  16,  after  the  comma  inxert 
the  foUowUig:  "to  Improve  the  Uvlng  envi- 
ronment  of  lower   Income   famUles." 

On  page  16,  line  22.  after  the  word  "forth" 
Insert  the  following:  "an  analysis  of  the  use 
of  funds  expended  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
such  rec-" 

On  page  16,  line  33,  strike  "neighborhood 
enTirooments"  and  Ineert  "deteriorating  and 
deteriorated  neighborhoods" 

On  page  17,  line  3,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties" Insert  the  foUowlng:  ",  particularly 
those  families  with  low  or  moderate 
Incomes." 

On  page  19,  strike  imes  13  through  30  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "there- 
for. The  Secretary  shall  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  by  a  community  devel- 
opment agency  if  he  determines: 

"(1)  that  such  agency  has  not  carried  out 
a  community  development  program  which 
was  related  to  Its  descriptions  of  activities  to 
b«  undertaken  stated  in  earlier  applications 
and  which  concentrated  substantially  upon 
the  actions  specified  in  Section  7  (a)  (1) 
(A),  (B)  and  (C).or  the  application  Indicates 
that  such  agency  does  not  plan  to  carry 
out  a  community  development  program  which 
ooncentz«tes  substantlaUy  upon  such  ac- 
tions; 

"(3)  that  such  agency  has  expended,  or 
plans  to  "expand,  funds  received  pursuant  to 
this  Act  fc»'  activities  not  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  that  such  Agency  has  not  supplied 
adequate  infonnatlon  required  by  Section 
7(a); 

"(4)  that  the  certifications  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  7(a)(3)  are  without  basis;  or 
"(5)  that  the  community  development 
agency  has  noc  carried  out  Its  contractual 
commitments  pursuant  to  any  previous  ap- 
plications. For  the  purposes  of  clause  ( 1) , 
a  community  development  program  shall  be 
deemed  to  concentrate  substantlaUy  upon 
the  actions  specified  in  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A), 
(B)  and  (C)  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  Its 
expenditures  are  made  for  these  activities: 
Provided,  that  the  Secretary  may  alter  or 
modify  this  requirement  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  take  into  account  Individual  cotn- 
muntty  needs." 

On  page  19.  Une  31,  strike  "(3)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof.  "  (3) ". 


S.  1744 
AMSNOMnrr  ivo.  so4 
On  page  16,  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  following:  'In  addition,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 16  per  cenitum  of  amounts  which  are  not 
allocated  under  subsection  (a),  or  which  are 
aUocated  but  rejected  by  the  applicant  or 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
7,  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  for 
supplemental  grants  in  aid  of  community 
development  activities  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  8(d) ." 

On  page  21,  between  Unes  16  and  16,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  (1)  A  community  development  agency 
may  receive  a  supplemental  grant  to  carry 
out  a  community  development  program 
which  addresses  national  community  devel- 
opment priorities  in  an  exceptional  manner, 
and  which  is  approved  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  The  amount  of  any  supplemen- 
tal grant  may  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  the  community  development 
agency  Is  eligible  to  receive  under  section  fl. 
A  community  development  agency  may  re- 
ceive a  supplemental  grant  only  if  (A)  It  has 
carried  out  community  development  activi- 
ties for  at  least  one  year  with  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  (other  than  under  this  subsec- 
tion), and  (B)  It  Includes  In  an  annual 
appUcatlon  a  description  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken  to  meet  community  development 
needs  during  the  two-year  period  commenc- 
ing one  year  hence  if  a  supplemental  grant 
Is  received  during  such  period.  Such  descrip- 
tion shall  also  include  a  statement  citing 
those  aspects  of  past  performance  and  pro- 
posed activities  which,  in  the  applicant's 
opinion,  address  national  community  devel- 
opment priorities  In  an  exceptional  manner 
based  on  the  criteria  listed  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  consult 
with  and  receive  information  from  such  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. In  such  manner  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, for  the  purpose  of  asslsUng  in  his  re- 
view of  applications  for  supplemental  granu 
by  increasing  the  diversity  of  perspective  and 
expertise  in  the  review  process  Individuals 
and  organizations  which  advise  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  include  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  located  in  or 
near  the  communities  which  have  submitted 
applications  for  supplemental  grants.  Such 
review  of  appUcatlons  for  supplemental 
grants  shaU  be  made  separately  from  the  reg- 
ular application  approval  process  required 
pursuant  to  Section  7  and  shall  be  scheduled 
so  that  It  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
such  regular  application  approval  process 

"(3)  Pinal  s^ectlons  tat  supplemental 
grants  shaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  reasons  tot  his 
determination  that  each  selection  addresses 
national  community  development  priorltlee 
In  an  exceptional  manner.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  estabUsh  the  total  amount  of  the 
supplemental  grant  for  each  final  selection. 
Such  total  amount  shall  be  payable  over  the 
two-year  period  covered  by  the  description 
of  activities. 

"(4)  Recommendations  and  selections  by 
the  Secretary  shaU  be  based  prlmarUy  upon 
outstanding  demonstrated  and  potential 
abuity  of  conununlty  development  activities 
to  meet  urgent  needs  of  lower  income  fam- 
ilies  who   may   reasonably   be   expected   to 

seek  housing  in  the  commxmlty.  Including 

"(A)  the  need  for  hotislng  for  lower  m- 
come  famlUee; 

"(B)  the  need  to  preserve  and  upgrade 
neighborhoods  and  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
slums,  with  minimum  displacement  of  res- 
idents; and 

"(C)  the  need  to  Improve  community, 
services  and  facilities  to  make  them  more 
adequate  and  accessible  to  those  segmenU  of 
the   community   for    which   such    types   at 


mrricm    and    faculties    are    presently    least 
adequate. 

Por  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions and  selections,  the  Secretary  shaU  also 
consider  the  deslrabUlty  of  encouraging  in- 
novaUve  programs,  programs  undertaken  by 
consortiums  of  political  subdivisions  and 
programs  of  communities  which  are  diverse 
in  terms  of  population  and  geographic  lo- 
cation. 

"(6)  Any  sums  aUocated  for  purpoees  of 
this  section  but  not  obligated  abaU  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  for — 

"(A)  the  study  and  evaluation  of  activities 
undertaken  by  commtmltles  receiving  sup- 
plemenui  grants; 

"(B)  the  support  of  promising  Innovative 
aspects  of  community  development  pro- 
grama  not  aided  by  supplemental  grants: 
and 

"(C)  the  dissemination  of  Information  on 
particularly  successful  or  innovative  com- 
munity development  programs  or  aspects 
thereof,  including  programs  aided  by  supple- 
mental grants." 


SURFACE  MINING   RE(7LAMATION 
ACT  OP  173— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNOMXNTS    NOS.    SOS,    SOS,    AND    S07 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
three  amendments  to  8.  425,  The  Federal 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1973 
together  with  brief  explanation  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  will  come  up  for 
consideration  In  the  Senate  early  next 
week,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  afford 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  imderstand  these  ajnendments. 

I  also  want  to  take  tills  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  its  work  In  producing  a  strong, 
but  fair  and  workable,  program  for  the 
control  of  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  coal  surface  mining. 

I  also  ask  that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record ,  as  follows: 
Amxkdmkmts  No.  606 

On  page  111,  in  line  12.  strike  the  figure 
"•100,000,000"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  "•80.000.000". 

On  page  117,  after  line  3,  add  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"8»c.  304.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to 
develop  regiUatlons  and  conduct  a  continu- 
ing review  of  mining  regions  to  Identify 
zones  or  watersheds  where  previously  mined 
and  unreclaimed  coal  surface  mine  opera- 
tions due  to  erosion,  sUtatlon,  or  toxic  dis- 
charge present  a  hazard  to  water  quality 
and  where  due  to  macceaslbUlty,  low  land 
values,  or  unduly  high  reclamation  costs 
timely  reclamation  under  sections  301  and 
302  Is  either  economlcaUy  or  physically  in- 
feaslble. 

"Sxc.  306.  (a)  In  any  zone  designated  un- 
der the  review  process  of  section  304  in  order 
to  assist  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, sou  and  water  conservation  districts. 
In  developing  and  carrying  out  within  water- 
shed and  subwatershed  areas  plans  for  works 
and  measures  for  the  reclamatloD  and  re- 
habUltatlon  of  non-Federal  lands  which  have 
been  damaged  by  surface  mining  and  which 
are  presently  in  a  scarred  or  unreclaimed 
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condition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  States— 

"(I)  to  provide  to  the  States  and  soil  con- 
servation districts  technical  assistance  by  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service  for  develof>lng 
plans  for  the  reclamation  and  rehabUltation 
of  such  lands,  which  plans  may  mclude  works 
and  measures  such  as  revegetatlon,  land 
smoothing,  diversions,  grade  stabilization 
and  gully-control  structures,  debris  basins. 
baiUt  sloping,  drainage,  access  roads  for 
mamtenance,  and  any  other  works,  meas- 
ures, or  practices  deenied  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

"(2)  to  cooperate  and  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with,  and  to  make  grants  to  and  pro- 
vide other  aid  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  of 
carrying  out  any  such  plan  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State,  or  his  designated 
representative,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  Provided,  That  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  any  such  lands  Included  in  an  ap- 
proved plan  ShaU  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  total  cost  thereof. 

"(b)  The  program  herein  authorized  shall 
apply  to  the  unreclaimed  or  unrehabUttat- 
ed  lands  damaged  by  surface  mining  locat- 
ed In  States  which  have  heretofore  enacted, 
or  shall  hereafter  enact,  legislation  requiring 
reclamation  or  rehabilitation  of  lands  dam- 
aged by  surface  mining  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that: 

"(1)  significant  public  benefits  wUl  be  de- 
rived from  the  reclamation  and  rehabUlta- 
tion of  such  lands: 

"(2)  such  lands  were  damaged  by  surface 
mining  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  sometimes  referred  to  as  "orphan 
lands":  and 

"(3)  there  does  not  exist  a  contractual  or 
other  legal  requirement  for  the  adequate  rec- 
lamation or  rehabUltation  of  such  lands: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  carry  out  a  limited  program  of  reclama- 
tion of  lands  damaged  by  surface  mming  for 
demonstration  purposes  In  those  States 
which  do  not  have  laws  requiring  reclama- 
tion or  rehabUltation  of  such  lands 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  to  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance hereunder  to  any  owner  of  lands 
Included  in  an  approved  plan  that  such  land- 
owner shall: 

"(1)  enter  mto  an  agreement  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years  providing  for  the  Installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  needed  works 
and  measures  specified  In  such  plan:  and 

"(2)  InstaU  or  cause  to  be  installed  such 
needed  works  and  measures  in  accordance 
with  technical  specifications  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpoae  of  this  section  •20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975'. 

EXPLAWATIOI*    or    OSPRAN    lAnrZ    RSCUkMATIOIf 
AMKKOKEirr 

Reclamation  of  abandoned  mines  in  re- 
mote, mountainous  coal  fields  Is  difficult  and 
coetly.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  conducted  several  demonstration 
projects  on  such  land  In  the  Appalachian 
region  and  has  experienced  coets  averaging 
between  three  and  five  thousand  dollars  per 
acre  (ranging  up  to  •SOOO  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  regradlng  attempted.)  In 
many  instances  "restripplng"  of  these  areas 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  wUl  reduce 
the  serious  water  quality  and  soU  erosion 


problems,  but  often  such  restripplng  is  not 
feasible. 

S  425  establishes  a  revolving  fund  estab- 
ILsbed  by  an  appropriation  of  •1(X),CK)0,000 
and  such  fines  and  fees  as  the  Secretary  may 
collect.  Primarily,  however,  this  fund  wiu 
depend  for  sustenance  upKin  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  reclaimed  lands  by  the  Secretary. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  program  wUl  be 
able  to  aSect  any  substantial  amount  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned 
steep  contour  mines  in  Appalachla,  smce 
reclamation  coets  will  run  m  many  areas  36 
to  30  times  the  value  of  the  land  for  resale 

The  amendment  provides  a  review  mech- 
anism for  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  to  designate  zones  or  watersheds 
where  reclamation  under  the  basic  author- 
ity of  S.  425  is  "economically  or  pbyslcaUy 
Infeaslble."  In  these  areas  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  75%  grants  for  water- 
shed treatment  to  control  erosion  and  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  slltatlon.  Such  an  approach 
wUl  be  more  adaptable  to  the  steep  contour 
problem  since  It  does  not  require  land  ac- 
quisition and  addresses  prlmarUy  the  offslte 
water  quality  problem  with  only  mmimal 
land  treatment. 

The  cost  of  the  program  Is  estimated  by 
8CS  to  be  about  %3Q  mUllon  annually.  The 
amendment  provides  one  such  authorization 
(for  PY  1976)  but  holds  the  ^ne  on  costs  by 
reducing  the  revolving  fund  a  like  amount. 

Amxndkknt  No.  600 

On  page  118.  after  line  9.  insert  a  new 
section  and  ren\imt)er  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly: 

STtJDT   or   IMPACT  or   rXDEXAL  CONTROL  OW 

coNTOtrt  straTACX  minimo 

Sxc.  402.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Environmental  Quality  Is  further  di- 
rected, in  conjunction  and  consultation  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  such  federal 
agencies  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to 
undertake  an  indepth  review  of  the  success 
and  Impact  of  the  reclamation  and  environ- 
mental protection  standards  of  this  Act  as 
they  pertain  to  contour  coal  surface  mining. 
The  study  shall — 

( 1 )  assess  the  Impact  of  contour  coal  sur- 
face mining  pursuant  to  the  Act  upon  water 
quality; 

(2)  assess  the  Impact  of  contour  coal  sur- 
face mining  pursuant  to  the  Act  upon  land 
value,  productivity,  and  other  economic  fac- 
tors m  regions  where  such  mming  is  con- 
ducted: 

(3)  assess  the  impact  of  the  Act  upon  and 
the  general  development  of  alternative  pro- 
duction techniques.  Including  deep  mining, 
and  their  relative  impact  upon  the  Items  in 
(a)(1)  and  (a)(2). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  study 
based  upon  the  above  data  and  other  avail- 
able Information  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  a 
ban  of  all  coal  contotir  surface  nMnlng  upon 
energy  supply,  the  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

(c)  The  study  together  with  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  36  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
•500.000. 

CoDNcn.  ON  Envixonmki^al  QtrsUTT  Stttdt 
Amenomxttt 

This  amendment  would  direct  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Study 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  upon 
coal  contour  surface  mining,  to  assess  the 
continuing   Impact  of  this  type  of   mining 


upon  water  quaUty,  land  values  and  produc- 
tivity, and  to  aaseas  the  development  of  alter- 
native mlnmg  techniques  and  their  relative 
Impact  upon  the  ecology  The  purpose  of  this 
study  would  be  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  a 
ban  of  contour  surface  mlnmg  of  coal  and  a 
conversion  at  some  pomt  In  the  future  to 
other  methods  of  coal  production, 
Amenomfnt  No.  607 

On  page  67,  after  Uoe  33.  maert  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection  and  renuxnber  the  foUow- 
lng subsections  accordmgly: 

"(c)  such  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated as  final  regulations  untU  the  Secre- 
tary has  first  obtained  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  Adntmistrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection  Agency." 

And  on  page  73,  in  ime  23,  after  the  word 
"and"  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "obtained  the 
written  concurrence  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  and". 

ExPLJkNATION    or    ASCKNDMKMT    PSOVmiNC    rOS 
EmriaON MENTAL    PaOTBCnON    ACCNCT    CON- 

ctnuucNci 

This  amendment  to  S.  436  would  require 
the  concurrence  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with  regard 
to  both  the  final  regulations  developed  under 
the  Federal  Surface  Mming  Reclamation  Act 
and  the  approval  of  State  programs.  This 
concurrence  would  have  to  be  obtained  with- 
in the  admmistratlve  requirements  and  time 
limits  established  by  the  bill  and  would  not 
cause  any  delay  in  final  ImplemenUtlon  of 
the  Act. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
the  one  Federal  agency  established  with  the 
sole  mandate  of  protecting  the  environment. 
To  develop  legislation  with  so  direct  and  sig- 
nificant a  bearing  upon  the  environment  and 
upon  existing  poUutlon  control  programs 
without  requiring  suc^  concurrence  would 
frustrate  EPA's  execution  of  Its  assigned 
function,  fragment  Federal  environmental 
programs,  and  lead  to  unnecessary  coordina- 
tion problems  between  Federal  agencies  bear- 
ing such  responslbUitles. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  are  very 
similar  to  the  requirements  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Surface  Mlnmg  BlU.  S.  963. 

(From  the   Washington   Poet.  Oct.  4,   1973) 
Thx  CONmrcnto  Srair  Mink  Dkbatk 

It  has  taken  a  little  time,  and  a  lot  of 
wrecked  land,  for  one  crucial  fact  about  strip 
mming  to  become  common  knowledge:  that 
most  of  the  nation's  coal  reserves  are  in  deep 
mines,  not  surface  mines  RusseU  E.  Train  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  aUud- 
ing  to  government  figures  which  show  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  coal  supply  In 
strlppable  land,  has  stated  that  the  "sooner 
we  make  underground  [mining)  more  eco- 
nomically attractive,  more  technologically 
feasible  and  more  socially  acceptable  as  a 
way  of  life,  the  better  off  we're  going  to  b*. ' 
Instead  of  heeding  such  advice — many  others 
besides  Mr.  Tram  have  been  offering  it — 
federal  and  state  legislatures  have  aUowed 
strip  miners  to  devastate  the  land  to  the 
point  that  strip  mining  now  supplies  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  coal,  with 
an  estimated  4.650  acres  stripped  weekly. 

The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  vote  soon  on  a 
strip  mine  bUl.  Reported  out  by  the  Interior 
Committee  with  no  dissent,  the  blU  Is  a  large 
Improvement  over  the  Senate's  offering  of  last 
year.  For  example,  with  credit  due  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wash.),  current  provisions  call 
for  the  elimination  of  high  walls — the  ugly. 
slide-prone  cliffs  left  after  coal  Is  torn  from 
the  land.  HlghwaUs  have  been  outlawed  In 
Pennsylvania  since  1964.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  require  every  state 
or  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  initiate  review 
of  any  lands  which  shovUd  not  be  subjected 
to  strip  mmtng. 
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As  important  as  these  provisions  are,  the 
propooed  legislation  still  needs  to  come  much 
closer  to  the  kind  of  thinking  urged  by  Mr. 
Train  and  common  aense.  On  the  Senate 
door,  a  number  of  amendments  wlU  be  offered 
that  promise  the  kind  of  strength  that  is 
needed.  Among  these  is  a  package  offered  by 
Sen.  Clifford  Case  (D-NJ.)  that,  reflecting 
the  state  of  the  nations  coal  reserves,  would 
stimulate  research  and  development  of  more 
efficient  means  of  extracting  deep  mine  coal — 
both  from  the  thick  seams  In  the  west  and 
the  thin  seams  In  the  east  Other  amend- 
ments are  also  needed  to  cover  several  Issues 
left  uncovered  m  the  bUl.  These  Include  pro- 
tections for  Indian  lands,  subsurface  waters, 
national  grasslands  and  forests.  Another  oec- 
essary  amendment — to  be  offered  by  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) — would  prohibit 
coal  companies  from  strip  mining  without 
the  consent  of  the  surface  owner. 

An  Increasing  number  of  senators — as  well 
as  members  of  the  House,  where  a  strict  bill 
Is  said  to  be  emerging — are  beginning  to  see 
that  strip  mining  Is  a  highly  profitable  busi- 
ness for  Its  practitioners  but  a  social,  eco- 
logical and  agricultural  calamity  for  everyone 
else.  If  there  tnily  Is  an  energy  shortage,  as 
the  coal  Industry  argues  in  support  of  the 
strip  ethic,  then  it  would  seem  logical  to 
begin  Immediate  action  on  what  so  many  are 
advising:   concentration  on  deep  mining. 


October  -4,  1973 


NOTICE  OP  CANCELLATION  OP 
HEARINOS  ON  8.  2057  AND  8.  288— 
SIX-MAN  JX7RIES 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  previously  schediiled  to  be  held 
on  October  16  and  17  on  S.  2057  and 
8.  288 — six-man  Juries  have  been  post- 
poned and  will  be  rescheduled  at  a  later 
date. 


NOTICE   OP   HEARING   ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. October  11,  1973,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nominations : 

Charles  R.  Work,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Administration  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  new 
position. 

Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  vice  Raymond  P.  Farrell, 
retired. 

A  notice  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Chapman  was  inserted  in  the  Congbks- 
siONAL  RzcoBD  on  October  3,  1973. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  fuU 
Judiciary  Committee. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  PROPOSED 
10-YEAR  TERM  FXDR  APPOINT- 
MENT OP  DIRECTOR  OF  FBI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  FBI  Over- 
sight, of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday.  Octo- 
ber 11,  1973,  at  11  ajn..  in  ro<Mn  2228. 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  bill  S. 
210«,  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1963.  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federtd  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  designate  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting this  hearing. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

SENATOR  EDWARD  KENNEDY  AD- 
DRESSES CALIFORNIA  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing in  Fresno,  Calif.,  last  week,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  enunciated  a  manifesto 
for  farmworkers,  the  eloquence  of  which 
Is  exceeded  only  by  its  perceptlvenses  and 
sincerity.  The  men  and  women  who  are 
striving  to  improve  the  working  stand- 
ards and  living  conditions  of  the  hardest 
working  and  lowest  paid  members  of  our 
economic  system  heard  in  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's speech  a  truly  inspirational  mes- 
sage, which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Kennedys  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aooaxss  BT  SxNAToa  EowAan  M.  Kinnxdt,  to 
THx  PntsT  CoNsnTxmoNM.  Convention  or 

THX   UtrtTKD  FAaM  WC»IU3K8  UNION.  F'rKSNO. 

Caur. 

This  is  the  first  constitutional  convention 
of  farmworkers  ever  to  take  place  In  America. 
And  It  Is  fitting  that  this  convention  comes 
as  we  near  the  200th  Anniversary  of  our  Na- 
tion's Independence. 

For  this  convention  reminds  ua  of  the 
gathering  In  PhlladelphU  where  the  legal 
precepts  that  guide  this  nation  were  debated 
and  deckled. 

It  reminds  us  that  we  are  part  of  an  ex- 
periment in  human  freedom. 

And  It  reminds  us  that  the  revolutionary 
experUnent  begun  so  long  ago  will  not  be 
completed  until  this  movement  has  attained 
Its  goals; 

UntU  every  farm  worker  has  the  right  to 
choose  his  own  union; 

Until  every  farm  worker  hu  the  chance 
to  elect  his  own  union  representatives. 

Until  every  farm  worker  Is  treated  as  a 
free  man. 

There  Is  an  unbroken  line  that  stretches 
from  the  embattled  farmers  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  to  the  farm  workers  who  manned 
the  plcket^lnea  at  Coachella  and  Delano. 

The  men  of  Massachusetts  would  not  be 
turned  aside,  and  It  Is  foUy  for  growers,  for 
contractors  and  for  the  lords  of  corporate 
agrlcultue  to  believe  that  you  men  and  wom- 
en wni  be  stopped  short  of  your  goal. 

I'or  this  movement  has  a  claim  on  the 
hearts  and  energies  of  every  American  who 
respects  the  value  of  human  dignity.  This 
movement  has  drawn  the  support  of  men  like 
Leonard  Woodcock  and  Paul  Hall  and  BlU 
Klrcher  and  the  vast  majority  of  American 
labor  leaders  and  American  church  leaders. 
They  will  keep  coming  Just  as  I  have  come, 
and  as  my  brother  came  before  me. 

They  will  come  to  say:  I  stand  with  Cesar 
Chavez. 

They  will  come  to  say:  I  stand  wtth  the 
United  Farm  Wcx^ers  Union. 

They  will  oome  to  say:  I  stand  with  the 
cause  of  Justice  in  America. 


This  conventk>n  marks  a  moment  of  re- 
birth, a  moment  of  renewal— a  moment  of  r«- 
dedlcatlon.  It  marks  the  rebirth  of  this  union. 
It  marks  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  non- 
violence. It  marks  the  rededlcatlon  to  the 
goal  of  bringing  a  new  day  of  hope  and  Jus- 
tice to  the  farm  wcH-kers  of  our  land. 

That  day  wUl  come.  It  will  come  for  the 
farm  workers,  and  It  will  come  for  America. 
For  this  nation  oannot  call  itself  Just  while 
5  mlUlon  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers 
and  their  families  rise  with  each  dawn  to 
fight  for  survival. 

If  America  Is  to  fulfill  the,  promise  of  its 
origin,  then  it  must  not  force  800,000  chU- 
dren  under  16  to  sweat  in  the  fields  because 
the  wages  their  parents  earn  will  not  sup- 
port them. 

If  America  Is  to  fulflu  lU  promise,  then  it 
must  not  condemn  millions  of  farmworkers 
to  poverty. 

If  America  Is  to  fulfill  Its  promise,  then 
It  must  not  permit  anyone — whether  grower 
or  contractor  or  Teamster — to  dictate  to  farm 
workers  who  Is  entlUed  to  represent  them. 
This  union  is  young  when  measured 
against  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement;  but  It  already  has  a  tragically 
long  list  of  martyrs  who  have  died  beneath 
Its  flag. 

A  memorial  masa  tomorrow  will  be  held  for 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  for  Romulo  Avalos,  for  Nagl 
DlafuUah,  for  Relna  OUvas  and  for  Nan  Free- 
man. Two  Chlcanoe  who  worked  their  whole 
lives  In  the  fields  of  America,  a  young  im- 
migrant farmworker  who  believed  In  the 
cause  of  the  UFW.  a  chUd  traveling  with  his 
family  to  the  boycott  and  a  dedicated  young 
woman  from  Wakefield,  Massachusetts  who 
Joined  a  farmworker  picket  line  In  Florida- 
all  martyrs  to  this  cause. 
Their  deaths  wUl  not  be  forgotten. 
But  for  those  who  are  named  tomorrow, 
there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  who  go 
unnamed.  The  migrant  chUdren  who  die  of 
diseases  that  exist  only  among  the  pocw.  The 
women  who  die  in  childbirth  because  they 
cannot  obtain  adequate  medical  care.  The 
men  who  die  before  their  time. 

They  too  are  the  martyrs  of  this  move- 
ment. They  too  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
Th^  too  deserve  to  be  mourned. 

For  they  are  the  reasons  why  this  union 
must  not  die.  They  are  the  reasons  why  this 
union  must  go  forward.  They  are  the  reasons 
why  this  union  must  meet  the  challenge 
now  before  It. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  leaders  of 
American  agrlaulture  wlU  recognize  that  time 
Is  on  the  side  of  this  union.  For  the  values  of 
this  union  are  the  values  of  America,  the 
values  of  social  Justice,  of  fair  play,  of  equal- 
ity. Tboee  who  oppose  you,  oppose  the  na- 
tion's values  and  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  their  challenge  Is  overcome. 

WlUlam  Faulkner  wrote  that  "man  will 
not  merely  endure;  he  will  prevail."  I  be- 
lieve that  this  union  will  not  merely  endure. 
It  will  prevail. 

And  with  Cesar  Chavee  as  your  president 
once  more.  It  will  prevaU  through  the  con- 
tinued use  ot  non-violence. 

There  may  b©  those  who  see  violence  as 
the  quick  way  to  victory.  But  let  me  say 
that  violence  is  never  the  right  answer.  For 
violence  destroys  the  perpetrators  as  well  as 
the  victims.  The  only  ones  who  benefit  when 
you  alloiw  your  anger  and  your  frustration 
to  explode  In  violence  are  those  who  would 
deny  the  futiire  of  this  union. 

The  violence  used  against  you  these  past 
months  must  not  lure  you  from  the  path 
of  non-violence.  For  It  Is  allegiance  to  that 
principle  that  guarantees  you  the  support 
of  every  American  who  believes  In  the  Justice 
of  your  cause. 

But  you  have  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  government  and  laws  of  this  nation  will 
protect  your  right  to  organize.  You  have 
the  right   to  expect  that  the   laws  ot  the 
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land  WlU  be  enforced.  You  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  those  who  would  use  violence 
against  you  will  pay  the  penalties  of  thelr 
acts.  Tou  have  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  will  extend 
to  Ooachella  and  Arvln  and  Delano  and 
Fraano. 

I  have  seen  the  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  union.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  It  WlU  overcome  the  challenges  before 
it  as   It   has   done  so  often   In  the  past. 

I  recall  standing  on  a  flatbed  truck  in  the 
biasing  sun  in  Calexlco  four  years  ago.  And 
many  of  the  faces  I  see  here  were  before  me 
la  the  crowd  that  day  also.  There  were  those 
who  said  that  the  grape  boycott  would  not 
win;  but  the  people  that  day  in  Calexlco 
said — SI  se  puede ! 

And  the  boycott  was  won. 

I  recall  a  year  ago.  when  I  stood  in  Los 
Angeles  with  many  of  you  during  the  cam- 
paign against  Proposition  22.  Every  powerful 
Interest  group  was  arrayed  against  the  union 
and  every  foul  device  was  used  to  enact  that 
unlon-bustlng  legislation.  There  were  those 
who  said  the  union  could  not  defeat  that 
powerful  combination;  but  the  people  that 
day  in  Los  Angeles  said — SI  se  puede! 

And  that  proposition  was  defeated. 

I  come  here  today  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  tinlon  and  to  support  the  boycott.  And 
there  are  those  who  say  again  that  the  union 
cannot  survive;  but  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people  and  once  more  the  people  say — SI  se 
puede! 

And  I  believe  that  this  union  will  prevaU. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  union  wUl 
be  victorious.  The  question  is  only  when  the 
victory  wUl  oome. 

No  one  can  deny  the  words  of  Cesar  Cha- 
vez: "We  are  men  and  women  who  have  suf- 
fered and  endured  much."  he  said,  "not  only 
because  we  have  been  kept  poor  .  .  .  But  God 
knows  that  we  are  not  beasts  of  biurden,  we 
are  not  agrlctiltural  Implements  or  rented 
slaves,  we  are  men." 

I  come  here  today  to  honor  your  courage, 
to  honor  your  commitment,  to  honor  your 
cause.  Your  struggle  Is  the  struggle  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  freedom  that  fired  the  Imag- 
inations of  the  men  who  founded  this  nation 
and  that  brought  generations  of  immigrants 
to  these  shores.  Your  struggle  is  the  struggle 
of  America  to  reclaim  Its  promise.  It  is  a 
struggle  that  must  be  won  if  we  are  to  reach 
our  200lh  anniversary  with  pride  In  what 
we  have  brought  forth  In  this  land. 

You  stand  for  the  best  of  America.  You 
stand  for  the  ideals  of  our  past  and  the  hope 
of  our  future.  I  have  come  to  stand  with 
you  before  and  I  shall  come  again  to  stand 
with  you  and  I  shall  keep  coming  until  the 
vlct<»y  Is  yours.  For  I  am  proud  to  stand 
with  Cesar  Chavez  and  I  am  proud  to  stand 
with  the  Farm  Workers. 

Viva  La  Huelga;  Viva  la  causa! 


UNFORTUNATE  AND  UNSETTLING 
DECISION  BY  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  decision 
of  the  Austrian  Oovemment  to  yield  to 
the  blackmail  of  the  outlaw  Arab  terror- 
ists is  both  unfortunate  and  unsettling. 

It  is  unfortunate,  because  the  humani- 
tarian rights  of  Innocent  refugees  have 
been  compromised.  Not  only  are  Jewish 
immigrants  from  Russia  Immediately  af- 
fected, but  the  principle  that  a  sovereign 
state  may  provide  shelter  and  protection 
to  the  outcasts  or  persecuted  from  any 
land  has  suffered  a  major  assault. 

The  Austrian  decision  is  unsettling, 
too.  because  it  can  only  feed  the  flres  of 
extremism  and  lawlessness.  It  thereby 
jeopardizes  the  lives  of  millions  more 
people  throughout  the  world  who  may 
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become  the  targets  of  additional  acts  of 
senseless  violence. 

The  comparison  with  Neville  Cham- 
berlain bowing  Britain's  head  before 
Hitler  in  Munich  immediately  comes  to 
mlrid.  And  the  memory  of  the  holocaust 
which  followed  that  act  of  cowardice 
should  serve  as  ample  reason  for  Austria 
to  reconsider  its  decision.  We  are  not 
simply  dealing  with  Jewish  refugees  or 
Arab  terrorists.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
most  basic  principles  of  national  sover- 
eignty, international  order  and  human 
dignity. 

Will  the  next  incident  involve  Arab 
terrorists  seeking  sanctions  against  Jews 
or  will  it  involve  perhaps  only  gutter- 
variety  outlaws  In  quest  of  gold?  There 
is  little  difference,  really,  for  when  law 
or  justice  Is  undermined  in  one  particu- 
lar it  is  eroded  generally. 

President  Nixon  yesterday  spoke  out 
on  this  very  subject.  He  cited  both  hu- 
manitarian and  geopolitical  considera- 
tions in  urging  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Austrian  Government's  action. 

I  must  add  my  voice  to  his,  and  to  the 
voices  of  many  others  around  the  world 
who  count  the  closing  of  the  Schonau 
Castle  as  among  the  most  ominously 
portentous  decisions  of  any  by  a  Euro- 
pean government  in  this  decade. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
the  President  in  this  matter  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  solidarity  of  purpose  and  con- 
cern— in  the  hope  that  our  voices  will  be 
heard  and  heeded. 

I  would  hope — for  the  sake  of  the  Jew- 
ish refugees  and  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  justice  throughout  the  world— that 
Austria  will  reconsider  this  decision  and 
give  unquestionable  evidence  that  inter- 
national blackmail  will  never  be  tol- 
erated. 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION    AND 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  critics 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  have  some- 
times argued  that  if  we  ratified  this 
treaty  we  would  be  encroaching  upon 
the  freedoms  granted  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. This  is  simply  not  true.  In  his  re- 
marks before  a  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Genocide  Convention 
in  1970.  Mr.  Hope  Eastman,  assistant 
director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  very 
eloquently  refuted  such  allegations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  portion  of  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  strong- 
ly endorses  the  ratification  of  this  UJf .  Con- 
vention on  Oenoclde.  This  Convention  was 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  In  1948  and 
has  been  ratified  by  seventy-five  countries. 
The  provisions  of  the  Convention  are  fuUy 
in  accord  with  the  civU  libertlM  and  clvU 
rights  provisions  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Convention  is  lu  all  respects  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  laws  and  Ideals  of  the 
United  States  Moreover,  ratification  of  the 
Convention,  which  "vould  have  a  beneficial 
Impact  on  world  opinion  of  the  United  States 
and  which  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  world  law.  would  clearly  serve  our  national 
Interest.  It  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  a 


matter  of  internatlnal  concern.  Ratification 
of  this  Convention  Is,  therefore,  a  pn^>er 
exercise  of  the  treatymaklng  power  of  the 
Constitution.  These  essential  points  have 
been  amply  documented  by  the  recent  re- 
ports on  the  Oenoclde  Convention  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  In- 
dividual Rights  and  ResponslbUltles.  and  by 
Its  Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Through  Law,  and  by  "A  Report  on  the 
Treatymaklng  Power  of  the  United  States 
In  Human  Rights  Matters'  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  Lawyers  of  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu:man 
Rights  Year  1968. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  the  constitutional  and  legal  argu- 
ments so  thoroughly  covered  by  these  reports, 
but  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
point  In  which  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  a  particular  Interest  and,  we  think, 
some  special  competence.  Some  critics  of  this 
Convention  have  argued  that  ratification  of 
the  Convention  would  confilct  with  the  First 
Amendment.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Is  well  known  for  its  vigorous  eftorts 
to  protect  the  First  Amejidment  rights  and 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  criticize  this  Con- 
vention If  it  violated  the  First  Amendment. 
But  It  clearly  does  not.  Ratification  of  this 
Convention  could  not  obligate  us  to  ignore 
the  First  Amendment  and  is  In  fact  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  over  the  years  have 
amplified  for  us  the  scope  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  q>eecb  and  press. 

Critics  point  to  Article  III  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  makes  It  a  crime  to  engage  in 
"direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide,"  as  evidence  for  their  assertion 
that  the  Convention  Infringes  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  spieech 
and  press.  This  assertion  Is  entirely  errone- 
ous. The  First  Amendment  does  not  protect 
conduct  which  Involves  efforts  to  Incite  to 
immediate  unlawful  action.  The  First 
Amendment  would,  we  believe,  protect  the 
advocacy  of  genocide.  But  the  Convention 
does  not  make  this  a  crime.  It  seeks  to  ban 
only  "direct  and  public"  Incitement.  This 
standard  Is  fully  consistent  with  Supreme 
Court  decisions  drawing  the  line  between 
protected  speech  and  prohibited  direct  and 
immediate  incitement  to  action.  This  stand- 
ard has  been  most  recently  enunciated  by  the 
Court  In  Brandenbury  v.  Ohio.  396  VS.  444, 
447    (1969),   where  the  Court  said: 

"...  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the  use  of 
force  or  of  law  violation  except  where  such 
advocacy  Undirected  to  inciting  or  producing 
imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely  to  m- 
ctte  or  produce  such  action."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Although  the  Convention's  standard  meets 
the  prevaUlng  definition  of  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  one  further  point  should  be 
mentioned  to  negate  any  fear  of  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment.  Should  a  particular  in- 
dictment produce  a  conflict  between  the  Con- 
vention and  the  First  Amendment,  the  First 
Amendment  would  prevail.  Article  V  of  the 
Convention  obligates  the  contracting  parties 
to  enact,  "in  accordance  with  their  respective 
Constitutions"  implementing  legislation  nec- 
essary to  make  these  offenses  punishable  In 
their  countries.  Moreover,  It  Is  axiomatic 
that,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law.  a 
treaty  could  not  validly  obligate  the  United 
States  to  do  anything  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits. If  a  case  arose  under  implementing 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  make 
"direct  and  public  Incitement  to  commit 
genocide"  a  criminal  offense  In  the  United 
States,  the  accused  person  would  still  have 
to  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  under  those 
criminal  procedures  which  protect  all  per- 
sons accused  of  committing  a  crime  in  this 
country.  The  Supreme  Court  could  Invalidate 
a  conviction  If  It  found  that  the  acts  with 
which  the  defendant  was  charged  were  pro- 
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tected  by  the  Pint  Amendment  and  did  not 
constitute  the  kind  of  Incitement  wblcb  falls 
outside  Che  protection  of  tbe  Plrst  Amend- 
ment. Ratification  of  the  Convention  would 
In  no  way  (llmlnUh  the  Court's  power  to 
apply  tbe  First  Amendment. 

As  the  constitutional  objections  to  the 
Convention  have  been  shown  by  many  to  be 
without  substance,  there  Is  no  legal  obstacle 
to  U.S.  ratification  of  this  Convention.  Tbe 
United  States  should  move  promptly  toward 
ratification.  This  country  played  a  leading 
role  in  tne  aaoption  of  the  Oenoclde  Conven- 
tion by  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  C.N.  General  Assembly  in  1948  Since 
then  the  United  States  has  continued  to  work 
for  the  promotion  of  human  rights  through 
the  United  Nations.  However,  the  United 
States'  failure  to  ratify  this  Convention  in 
the  twenty  years  since  Its  adoption,  when 
coupled  with  a  similar  lack  of  movement  on 
some  of  the  other  human  rights  conventions, 
casts  serious  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  our 
efforts  and  of  our  stated  commitment  to 
human  rights.  Our  concern  about  human 
rights  in  the  International  community  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  willingness  to  obligate 
ourselves  to  act  In  acccnrdance  with  these 
same  International  standards.  Ratification  of 
the  Oenoclde  Convention  would  be  a  long 
overdue  step  in  the  pursuit  of  truly  effective 
International  human  rights  throughout  the 
world. 


LATE  EVIDENCE  SUGGESTS 
DETENTE  CAUTION 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  about  the  possibility  of 
a  genuine  "detente"  with  the  Soviet 
UnlOTi.  Prom  time  to  time,  however,  seri- 
ous questions  have  been  raised  about 
how  far  such  a  course  could  be  pursued 
while  the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  a  vast, 
all-inclusive  arms  buildup.  I  believe  it 
Is  extremely  important  at  this  time  to 
ask  ourselves  what  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  really  mean  when  they  speak  of 
detente  with  the  West. 

In  view  of  this.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  direct  the  Senate's  attention  to 
an  article  by  Ira  C.  Eaker  on  the  whole 
subject  of  "detente  caution."  It  Is  Baker's 
contention  that  the  U.S.  intelligence  in- 
tercepts show  that  Soviet  leader  Brezh- 
nev is  telling  Eastern  European  leaders 
that  the  Kremlin  pursuit  of  detente  rep- 
resents a  new  tactic  rather  than  a  change 
in  strategy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "Late  Evidence 
Suggest  Detente  Caution"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Late   Evidenck   Succists   DtrrNTt   Caution 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

Party  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  re- 
cently told  Eastern  Eturo^&n  leaders  that 
the  Kremlin's  detente  with  the  West  only 
represents  a  new  tactic,  not  a  change  In 
strategy.  It  Is  designed,  he  said,  according  to 
US.  InteUlgence  Intercepts,  to  permit  the 
Soviets  to  achieve  overwhelming  military 
superiority  In  the  next  decade.  He  says  he 
will  use  feigned  accommodation  to  disarm 
the  West  eventii&lly  permitting  a  more  ag- 
gressive Russian  foreign  policy. 

This  explains  and  confirms  a  speech  by 
a  Politburo  member,  Mlchsel  Suslov.  at  the 
recent  Bolshevik  Party  Anniversary  Meeting. 
after  Brezhnev's  return  from  his  amiable 
Washington  nveetlng  with  President  Nixon: 
"Tbe  Ideological  struggle,  In  which  there  is 
no  peaceful  coexistence  betwe«n  socialism 
and  capitalism,  and  cannot  be.  Is  now  par- 


ticularly acute.  And  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  sharp  class  stmggle  In  the  Intwna- 
tlonal  arena  and  with  the  capitalist  conn- 
tries  continues." 

Tbe  Russian  Army  newspaper  "Bed  Star" 
nominated  for  Its  prestigious  Prenuzl  Prixe, 
a  book,  "Contemporary  War,"  which  con- 
tains a  significant  paragraph,  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary doctrine  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  a 
savage  struggle  Is  now  being  waged  In  the 
international  arena  between  two  social  sys- 
tems— eoclalUm  and  imperialism." 

This  evidence  that  Soviet  long  term  strat- 
egy for  world  conquest  has  not  been  altered 
or  abandoned  gives  significance  to  the  recent 
pleas  of  Andrle  Sakharov.  the  Soviet  nucletu- 
scientist,  who  warned  us  that  detente  "was 
very  dangerous."  He  showed  incredible  cour- 
age by  calling  Western  newspapermen  to  his 
Moscow  home  to  say  that  we  must  Insure 
more  "openness"  In  Russian  society  and  force 
her  leadership  to  give  more  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  the  Russian  people  as  the  price 
for  detente,  otherwise  "the  world  would  be- 
come helpless  before  the  uncontrollable  bu- 
reaucratic Soviet  machine." 

Some  of  the  liberal-left  wing  press  dfatmiiM 
these  fulmlnatlons  on  detente  as  Soviet  prop- 
aganda for  home  consumption.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  Russia  is  building  nuclear  armaments 
at  an  accelerated,  unprecedented  pace  whUe 
Brezhnev  has  been  selling  East-West  col- 
laboration. While  our  Congress  plans  heavy 
cuts  In  our  reduced  '74  defense  budget,  the 
Soviets  are  currently  expanding  their  mlU- 
tary  In  crash  programs. 

We  do  not  have  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
Soviet  warnings  about  the  dangers  of  detente. 
U.S.  leaders  have  recently  expressed  concern 
auid  suggested  caution.  Prior  to  his  resigna- 
tion as  Secretary  of  State.  William  P.  Rogers, 
not  known  as  an  ardent  "hawk."  said,  "We 
are  convinced  In  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  Union  seriously  desires  to  Improve  Its 
relations  with  us.  People  refer  to  that  as 
detente.  If  you  wtU,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
about  that.  But  that  does  not  suggest  that 
they  have  changed  their  Ideology.  It  does  not 
sugggeet  that  they  are  not  going  to  attempt 
to  extend  the  Influence  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  It  does  not  suggest  that  U3.  mili- 
tary strength  la  no  longer  necessary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  suggests  Just  the  opposite  to 
us.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  them  Is  because  we 
have  been  strong  as  a  Nation  and  because 
we  have  aUlances  that  are  strong.  So  we 
think  that  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
military  strength.  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
our  military  alliances,  and  to  guard  against 
svibverslon." 

Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger.  in 
a  press  Interview  August  30.  sounded  a  tem- 
perate, timely  warning  with  the  general 
theme  that  anyone  had  better  be  as  tough 
and  strong  as  the  bear  when  he  hugs  one. 
He  also  declared  that  the  Soviets  have  "a 
mailed  fist  encased  in  the  velvet  glove  of 
detente. "  He  then  asked.  "Should  we  be  dis- 
cussing the  beauty  and  texture  of  the  glove 
or  the  Import  of  the  mailed  fist?" 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  now  a  Presidential  adviser,  in  his  last 
appearance  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, warned.  "Detente  without  defense  la 
delusion." 

Still  pertinent  and  timely.  Is  the  cryptic  re- 
mark of  a  former  Defense  Secretary,  the  able 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  who  cautioned  In  IMS.  in 
a  similar  context.  "You  don't  take  off  your 
overcoat  in  Washington  every  time  the  sun 
shines  In  Moscow." 


NATIONAL   PROGRAM    TO    COMBAT 
CANCER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  reporting  a  major  appropria- 
tion measure,  HJl.  8877,  providing  ap- 


propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  is  both  finally  responsible  and 
designed  to  address  effectively  tlie  human 
needs  of  America.  Particular  commenda- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  mandates  in 
this  legislation  for  adequate  funding  of 
vitally  needed  programs  of  health  care, 
education  assistance,  aid  to  the  elderly, 
child  welfare,  and  to  combat  poverty. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  importance  of  in- 
crecued  funding  provided  under  this  com- 
mittee-reported bill  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  at  a  level  of  $580  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974.  This  level  of  appro- 
priations can  help  assure  that  an  ac- 
celerated national  program  for  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  cure  of  cancer 
will,  in  fact,  be  launched,  as  clearly  in- 
tended by  Congress  under  the  NatloiuU 
Cancer  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  ^Tote  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Macntjson,  to  outline  the  serious  adverse 
impact  upon  this  national  program  of  the 
totally  Inadequate  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  I  also 
brought  to  his  attention  important  can- 
cer research  and  treatment  programs 
underway  In  Minnesota,  and  pendiiig  ap- 
plications by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  designation  as 
comprehensive  cancer  centers,  under  a 
priority  program  designated  by  the  1971 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sewate. 
Washington,  DC,  September  25.  1973. 
Hon.  WAMtKif  G.  liActrcBon, 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Mealth.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dkae   M«.   CRAnMAN:    I   take   this   oppor- 
tunity both  to  extend  my  sincere  commenda- 
tion to  you  on  the  recent  excellent  critical 
analysis    you    made.    Jointly    with    Senator 
Mansfield,  of  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  health,  education,  and  welfare,  In- 
cluding particular  reference  to  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  program,  and  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention certain  Institution  applications  from 
Minnesota  that  underscore  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  providing  adequate  funding  for  the 
establishment      of     Comprehensive      Cancer 
Centers. 

I  believe  you  performed  an  important  pub- 
lic service  In  releasing  internal  Administra- 
tion documents  concerning  the  fiscal  1974 
budgets  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  other  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
fully  share  your  deep  concern  over  the  sharp 
cutbacks  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  In  the  budget  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  from  «640  million — 
as  authorized  by  Congress — to  WOO  million, 
despite  strong  objections  by  the  Institute's 
Director,  Dr.  Frank  J.  Rauscher,  Jr. 

As  Dr.  Rauscher  pointed  out  In  his  memo- 
randum to  OMB.  this  funding  reduction 
wtjuld  undermine  the  Institute's  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971;  substantially  set  back  prog- 
ress In  the  scienttflc  community;  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  whole  purpose  of  tbe 
National  Cancer  Program  to  achieve  a  rapid 
acceleration  In  research  and  control  activi- 
ties. 
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It  means  a  serlovis  restriction  of  research 
In  the  immunologic  treatment  of  cancer,  a 
further  delay  In  combined  modalities  of 
treatment,  a  termination  of  some  programs 
to  reduce  the  causes  of  a  rapid  Increase  in 
the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer  and  a  major  re- 
duction In  lung  cancer  detection  and  diag- 
nosis work,  a  freeze  In  demographic  evalua- 
tions related  to  cancer  control,  and  a  setback 
In  clinical  trials  of  combined  forms  of  treat- 
ment of  breast  cancer — tbe  leading  cause  of 
death  among  women  at  peak  ages  of  risk. 

Such  a  funding  level  could  undermine  the 
absolutely  essential  private  research  work  In 
critical  disciplines  t>elng  given  impetus  across 
America,  by  reducing  regular  research  grants 
and  fellowship  awards,  i  fully  concur  v.ith 
the  view  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston,  of  the 
NIB  Research  Institutes,  that  "a  major  revo- 
lution In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
cancer  can  come  only  from  fundamental  new 
Information  flowing  from  basic  laboratory 
work."  But  I  believe  strongly  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  scientific  knowledge  base  de- 
nxands  not  only  adequate  support  for  all  bio- 
medical research,  in  contrast  to  OMB  plans. 
It  also  requires  a  research  grant  evaluation 
system  In  which  the  scientific  community 
has  a  significant  dectslon-maklng  role — 
which  the  OMB  would  prefer  to  abolish, 
whUe  the  NCI  is  simultaneously  placing  a 
highly  questionable  emphasJs  on  contracts. 
In  short.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
protect  the  freedom  to  discover. 

Finally,  the  Administration's  reduced  level 
of  proposed  funding  to  launch  a  5-year  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program  with  seven  major 
objectives  wUl  result  In  the  outright  deferral 
of  some  essential  construction  projects,  de- 
laying programs  of  critical  need  In  the  areas 
of  viral  oncology,  carcinogenesis,  chemo- 
therapeuUc,  and  radiation  treatment.  The 
development  of  new  anticancer  tigents  and 
antitumor  drugs  would  be  delayed.  And  we 
can  expect  a  serious  adverse  Impact  up>on  the 
development  of  an  effective  international 
cancer  conquest,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
promote  for  over  a  decade. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  reduced  Administration  budget 
request  upon  plans  to  establish  15  Compre- 
henlsve  Cancer  Centers,  for  which  an  Initial 
authorization  of  $76  million  per  year  was 
provided  in  the  National  Cancer  Act.  These 
centers  can  be  of  great  Importance  In  the 
application  of  existing  knowledge — a  second 
key  emphasis,  along  with  basic  research,  in 
the  conquest  of  this  dread  disease.  These 
centers,  with  laboratory  and  clinical  research 
programs  for  the  demonstration  of  Improved 
patient  treatment,  were  given  a  high  priority 
In  the  National  Cancer  Act. 

Both  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Mayo  Clinic  already  have  active  cancer 
treatment  and  research  programs  and  have 
applied  for  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 
designation.  The  University  of  Minnesota  re- 
ceived a  CCC  planning  grant  In  1972.  Its  pro- 
posed program  Includes  facilities  for  a  radi- 
ation therapy  department,  many  cancsr-re- 
lated  outpatient  clinics,  and  four  floors  of 
cancer  research  laboratories.  And  the  program 
Includes  Interaction  with  physicians  and  the 
general  population.  Involving  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  entire  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
ter of  the  University,  this  program  can  lead 
to  the  development  of  an  Integrated  multl- 
dlaclpUn&ry  approach  to  cancer  research, 
teaching,  and  patient  care.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Mayo  Clinic  also  contains  highly  Important 
directions  to  be  taken  in  cancer  research  and 
treatment. 

I  am  urging  that  these  applications  for  CCC 
designation  be  given  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  that  a  decision  be  expedited 
In  accordance  with  designation  approvals  al- 
ready given  for  several  centers  acrWss  the 
Nation.  And  I  am  most  hopeful  thar  com- 
mittee action  on  HJl.  8PT7,  providing  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 


and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  wUl 
reflect  an  adequate  level  of  funding  for  these 
centers  to  assure  that  Congressional  priori- 
ties m  the  National  Cancer  Act  wUl,  in  fact, 
be  carried  out. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  Congress  to  make 
the  Administration's  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram more  than  a  blueprint  without  sharply 
defined  priorities  The  demand  for  action  Is 
urgent  If  we  are  to  combat  a  disease  that  will 
afflict  more  than  61  mUllon  Americans  living 
today,  and  a  disease  whose  death  rate  rose 
sharply  In  1972,  to  3  times  the  average  an- 
nuea  Increase  since  1950. 

We  know  that  major  advances  can  continue 
to  be  made  In  the  conquest  of  cancer.  By 
1970.  one  out  of  every  3  cancer  patients 
could  expect  to  be  free  of  this  disease  after  5 
years  of  treatment — a  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  only  a  few  years.  And  leukemia  and 
Hodgkln's  disease  can  now  be  treated  suc- 
cessfully In  an  Increasing  number  of  cases. 

Such  facts  offer  hope  where  only  a  short 
time  ago  there  was  despair  and  anguish.  The 
promise  of  a  decisive  advance  toward  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  cancer 
must  not  now  be  deferred. 
Sincerely. 

HuBEiT  H.  Humphrey 


THE  13TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
NIGERIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  notable  week  for  Nigeria.  On  Monday. 
October  1,  Nigerians  celebrated  the  13th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  from 
Great  Britain.  On  Friday,  October  5.  the 
head  of  the  government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria,  Gen.  Yakubu 
Gowon,  will  address  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  Between  the 
declaration  of  independence  13  years  ago 
and  General  Gowon's  address  to  the  U-N. 
tomorrow,  can  be  foimd  the  heartening 
and  impressive  story  of  a  proud  and  In- 
dependent people,  and  their  heartening 
struggle  to  remain  so. 

I  first  met  General  Gowon  in  a  brief 
visit  to  Lagos,  the  capital  of  Nigeria,  in 
1968.  Nigeria  at  that  time  was  torn  by 
civil  war:  families  and  friends  were  di- 
vided; precious  resources  were  being  ex- 
pended on  planes  and  tanks  and  guns; 
the  production  of  vital  crops  and  export 
commodities  had  correspondingly  de- 
clined. 

But  the  people  of  Nigeria  had  not 
given  up  hope.  They  knew,  just  as 
Americans  had  known  a  hundred  years 
before,  that  national  unity  was  the  cor- 
nerstone on  which  their  future  must 
depend.  The  Nigerians  fought  on.  And 
today  they  can  proudly  say  that  they 
won  not  just  a  war,  they  won  a  peace 
as  well. 

Only  3  years  after  the  end  of  her 
tragic  civil  conflict,  Nigeria  stands  as  a 
leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Nigeria  Is  the  largest  of  all  the  black 
nations,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  60  million  peoples. 

Politically,  Nigeria  has  a  popular  and 
stable  military  government  which  has 
held  office  for  several  years,  and  has 
promised  a  return  to  civilian  control  by 
1976. 

Internationally,  Nigeria's  head  of  state. 
Gen.  Yakubu  Gowon,  has  been  chosen 
by  his  fellow  African  leaders  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

Economically,  Nigeria  has  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  growth  rates  of  any  na- 


tion in  the  world:  her  gross  national 
product  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  10  percent  per  year.  Nigeria  in  ad- 
dition is  one  of  the  prinlcpal  trading 
partners  of  the  United  States:  We  are 
her  largest  single  customer  for  oil.  which 
Nigeria  produces  at  the  rate  of  2  million 
barrels  per  day.  Nigeria  ranks  among  the 
top  three  nations  in  supplying  the  United 
States  with  crude  oil,  a  fact  of  particu- 
lar significance  In  light  of  our  current 
shortage  of  petroleum  products.  Pro- 
ceeds from  these  vital  exports  are  being 
used  to  finance  Nigeria's  impressive  eco- 
nomic development  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  nation 
which  has  equalled.  In  so  short  a  time, 
Nigeria's  record  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Theirs  Is  the  growth  not 
just  of  Institutions  or  of  financial  In- 
come, but  the  growth  of  a  people  as 
well — the  growth  of  their  souls,  their 
sense  of  achievement,  their  self-confi- 
dence in  the  world. 

As  General  Gowon  addresses  the 
United  Nations  tomorrow,  he  should 
know  that  Americans  share  his  pride 
and  the  pride  of  his  people  In  their  past 
achievements,  their  present  standards, 
and  their  future  hopes.  Nigerians  truly 
are  building  a  history  which  they  and 
their  children  can  honor. 


SPACE  WEEK  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  his  Excellency 
Thomas  J.  Meskill.  has  proclaimed  this 
week  as  "Space  We^  in  Cjnnecticut"  in 
recognition  of  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  in  view  of 
the  prominent  and  productive  part  Con- 
necticut has  played  in  our  Nation's  15 
years  of  achievement  and  progress  In 
space. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ofB- 
clal  statement  by  Governor  Meskill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space  Week  in  Cowwblticitt 
Connecticut  has  been  prlvUeged  to  play  a 
prominent  and  productive  part  In  our  na- 
tion's 15  years  of  achievement  and  progress 
In  space. 

America's  course  Into  space  was  charted 
with  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  on 
October  1,  1958.  In  the  programs  of  peace- 
ful exploration  carried  out  by  NASA  since 
then,  Connecticut  citizens  and  Connecticut 
companies  have  been  key  participants.  They 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  tUgbts  to 
the  moon  and  beyond  through  their  skills 
in  designing  and  building  precision  equip- 
ment of  the  complexity  and  reliability  de- 
manded for  space  flight. 

Products  of  Connecticut  craftsmanship 
have  kept  our  Apollo  astronauts  alive  on  the 
moon  and  generated  their  electrical  power  as 
they  journeyed  between  earth  and  moon. 
Fifty-one  American  astronauts  have  been 
picked  up  by  Cormecticut-built  helicopters 
after  splashdown.  Equipment  produced  In 
Connecticut  Is  In  service  in  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram currently  In  progress,  and  new  systems 
are  In  design  in  Connecticut  for  the  coming 
space  shuttle  missions. 

In  saluUng  NASA  on  the  16th  anniversary 
of  lt«  founding,  I  designate  October  1-6  as 
Space  Week  in  Connecticut.  I  urge  our  people 
to  take  note  of  all  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
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achieved  and  learned  from  space  ezploratloQ 
accompUsbed  with  the  b41p  of  Connecticut 
scientists,  engineers,  technlclana.  and  crafts- 
men. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OP  PERSONS  UNDER  IN- 
VESTIGATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  what 
the  Washington  Post  called  "an  extraor- 
dinary public  session"  of  the  Baltimore 
Grand  Jury.  Federal  Judge  Walter  E. 
Hoffman  stated  yesterday : 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  day  when 
the  perpetual  conflict  between  the  news 
media,  operating  as  they  do  under  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
Judicial  system,  charged  with  protecting  the 
rights  of  persons  under  Investigation  for 
criminal  acts,  must  be  resolved. 

Unfortunately  In  the  present-day  grab  for 
priority  In  getting  news  Items,  the  news 
media  frequently  overlook  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers, especially  where  criminal  matters  are 
involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Judge  Hoffman's  instructions  to 
the  grand  jury  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  Judge 
Hoffman's  deep  concern  for  the  "rights  of 
persons  under  investigation  for  criminal 
Eicts"  is  admirable.  The  deluge  of  leaks 
in  the  current  investigation  of  charges 
made  against  the  Vice  President  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  The  judge  has  dramati- 
cally pointed  out  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  rights  of  the  press  and 
the  imperatives  of  justice. 

But  the  problem  of  leaks  is  not  one 
limited  merely  to  criminal  investigations. 
Legislative  bodies  also  have  had  prob- 
lems in  this  area,  as  Majority  Counsel 
Samuel  Dash  recently  pointed  out.  In  a 
letter  to  Committee  Chairman  Sam 
Ervin.  I  have  voiced  my  own  concern 
over  the  numerous  leaks  that  have  al- 
legedly come  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
staff  members  and  have  offered  what  I 
feel  is  a  means  of  discovering  the  truth 
in  this  matter.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  problem  of  leaks, 
however,  is  not  one  that  can  be  dealt 
with  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  There  Is 
too  much  at  stake:  The  careers,  the 
honor,  the  reputations  and.  in  some 
cases,  the  very  lives  of  those  accused  of 
a  crime  or  those  who  have  testified  in 
legislative  hearings.  I  have,  therefore, 
during  the  past  week,  instructed  my  staff 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  drafting 
legislation  that  will  protect  the  rights  of 
the  accused  in  the  face  of  the  onslaught 
against  individual  rights  that  the  "leaks" 
have  engendered  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  rights  guaranteed  the  press  by 
the  first  amendment.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  insidious  practice  of  leaks  of  this 
sort  in  a  free  society.  It  is  my  hope  that 
I  will  be  able  to  present  a  legislative 


proposal  concerning  this  problem  in  the 
near  future. 

RXHTHTT    1 
TXXT   OF   JXTDGK'S    CHABCK    TO    QeanO    JtmT    IK 

Agnxw  Cask 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  grand  Jury, 
I  have  directed  that  you  appear  before  me  to- 
day for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  desig- 
nated, in  accordance  with  law,  to  preside 
over  any  matters  which  may  arise  during 
your  consideration  of  the  evidence  now  being 
brought  to  your  attention  Involving  certain 
alleged  criminal  activities  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  Individuals.  As  you  already  may 
Icnow.  I  am  Judge  Hoffman  from  the  Elastem 
District  of  Virginia  but,  having  received  the 
appropriate  designation  as  required  by  law.  I 
am  a  United  States  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  as  far  as  these  proceed- 
ings may  be  Involved. 

Since  my  designation,  and  perhaps  prior 
thereto,  I  have  noted  with  great  reluctance 
that  the  news  media  have  caused  many  ar- 
ticles, statements  and  newscasts  to  be  Issued. 
While  I  am  confident  that  Judge  Blair,  who 
originally  charged  you  when  you  Initially 
were  convened,  probably  mentioned  that  you 
should  hear  and  determine  matters  coming 
before  you,  without  regard  to  anything  you 
may  have  heard  or  seen  by  reason  of  the  news 
media.  I  think  that  you  should  be  reminded 
again  of  same. 

As  you  know,  you  are  sworn  to  secrecy  as  to 
any  matters  brought  to  your  attention  while 
sitting  as  grand  Jurors  and.  Insofar  as  I  am 
aware,  you  have  adhered  strictly  to  this  oath 
of  secrecy.  To  what  extent.  If  any.  the  news 
media  have  attempted  to  obtain  Information 
from  you,  I  do  not  know.  I  congratulate  you 
for  adhering  to  your  oath  of  secrecy  and  only 
request  that  you  continue  to  do  so,  even 
after  you  have  completed  your  deliberations 
and  have  been  discharged. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  several 
months  smce  you  were  charged  by  Judge 
Blair.  I  deem  It  appropriate  to  remind  you 
of  your  duties  and  powers,  even  though  It 
may  be  repetitious  In  nature. 

You  have  been  Impaneled,  pursuant  to 
Federal  law.  as  an  arm  of  the  Court  to  In- 
quire Into  the  commission  of  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Plfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  no  person  can  be  brought  to 
trial  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  Infamous 
crime  except  on  a  presentment  of  Indictment 
of  a  grand  Jury.  An  Indictment  is  a  written 
accusation  of  crime  submitted  by  the 
prosecutor  to  the  grand  Jury,  which  la  found 
by  the  grand  Jury  to  be  "a  true  bill." 

A  presentment  Is  an  accusation  Initiated 
by  the  grand  jury  Itself,  as  a  result  of  Its 
own  knowledge  or  information,  or  on  Infor- 
mation from  others.  It  cannot  form  the  basis 
of  a  prosecution,  but  must  be  followed  by 
an  Indictment.  In  reality,  a  presentment  U 
merely  a  direction  that  a  formal  Indictment 
be  presented. 

The  oath  which  you  previously  took  tends 
to  prescribe  your  duties  In  that  you  are  to 
"diligently  Inquire,  and  true  presentment 
make,  of  all  such  matters  and  things  as  shaU 
be  given  you  In  charge,  or  otherwise  come 
to  your  knowledge,  touching  the  present 
service "  Of  course,  this  means  knowledge 
brought  before  you  by  credible  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  you  and  testifying;  it  does 
not  mean  knowledge  acquired  through  the 
news  media  or  any  other  source. 

CBAiro    JUBT'S    FUBPOSB 

It  Is  not  your  function  to  determine  the 
ultimate  guilt  or  Innocence  of  a  person  under 
Investigation.  Tou  are  a  Jury  of  Inquiry  and 
accusation.  You  ascertain  whether  a  person 
should  be  put  upon  trial  and.  if  you  think 
that  he  should  be  tried,  then  you  accuse 
him  of  the  crime  or  crimes  by  returning  an 
Indictment  against  him  marked  "a  true  bill." 
If  you  think  that  the  credible  evidence  is 


InsuAdent  to  require  the  person  to  be  put 
upon  his  trial,  then  you  either  mark  an  In- 
dictment "not  a  true  bUI"  or  otherwise  do 
not  report  any  action  against  that  person. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  a  grand  Jury 
Is  twofold:  In  the  first  place,  you  constitute 
a  bulwark  of  protection  to  our  citizens  in 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  no  one  is 
put  upon  bis  trial  for  a  frivolous  or  Ill- 
founded  charge,  or  merely  because  the  person 
has  been  subjected  to  undue  publicity;  In 
the  second  place,  you  are  a  protection  to  the 
United  States  in  that  It  Is  your  duty  to  pre- 
sent or  indict  m  cases  where  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  Is  brought  to  your  knowledge 
by  credible  evidence  before  you,  and  this  is 
true  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  United  States 
have  preferred  charges. 

Of  course,  you  are  not  concerned  with  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, but  you  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
dUlgenUy  Inquiring  mto  the  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  is 
Federal  crimes  committed  or  triable  within 
the  District  of  Maryland.  For  your  purposes, 
you  are  not  concerned  with  whether  a  person 
Is  Immune  from  Indictment  or  trial. 

You  are  not  concerned  with  the  policy  of 
any  law.  Congress  makes  that  policy.  Nor 
are  you  concerned  with  whether  any  other 
person  may  have  committed  a  like  criminal 
act  and  avoided  prosectlon.  After  a  law  is 
enacted  it  Is  every  person's  duty  to  conform 
his  acts  to  it.  All  are  equal  under  the  law. 
but  no  one  is  above  it. 

You  should  Not  return  an  indictment  as 
"a  true  bill"  upon  mere  suspicion  or  if  the 
evidence  be  merely  sufficient  to  render  the 
truth  of  the  charge  probable.  You  should 
return  an  Indictment  as  "a  true  bill" — and 
this  is  the  test  to  apply — If  you  are  convinced 
that  the  credible  evidence  before  you.  if  un- 
explained and  uncontradicted,  would  war- 
rant a  conviction  by  a  trial  jury.  You  need 
Not  hear  all  of  the  witnesses  summoned,  but 
only  enough  to  convince  you  to  the  extent 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

HKAKSAT  EVntENCX 

Every  indictment  which  you  return  re- 
flects the  existence  of  probable  cause.  And 
probable  cause  exists  only  when  there  Is 
competent  credible  evidence,  direct  or  cir- 
cumstantial, presented  before  you  in  your 
grand  jury  room  which  leads  you.  as  reason- 
able persons,  to  believe  that  the  accused 
person  Is  guilty  of  the  offense  charged. 

Hearsay  testimony,  that  Is.  testimony  as 
to  facts  not  known  by  a  particular  witness 
of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  but  told  to 
him  by  others,  may  be  considered  by  you  If 
you  deem  It  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  but.  if 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  any 
hearsay  testimony,  you  may  Insist  that  the 
prosecutor  produce  the  witness  or  witnesses 
to  substantiate  the  essential  facts.  Of  course, 
a  written  or  oral  statement  made  by  a  person 
under  mvestlgatlon  for  the  violation  of  one 
or  more  Federal  crimee  Is  not  hearsay  evi- 
dence If  the  statement  Is  testified  to  by  one 
who  heard  the  person  under  investigation 
make  the  same. 

Statements  made  by  a  {>erson  under  in- 
vestigation when  not  before  the  g;rand  Jury 
cannot  be  considered  unless  a  witness  tes- 
tifies with  respect  to  same.  If  there  Is  com- 
petent credible  testimony  establishing  prob- 
able cause,  the  fact  that  there  also  may  be 
hearsay  testimony  becomes  unimportant.  But 
there  must  be  before  you  some  competent 
credible  testimony  establishing  probable 
cause  to  render  proper  the  finding  of  "a  true 
bill."  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  the  cause  of 
the  administration  of  Justice  if  grand  jurors 
returned  an  indictment  marked  "a  true  bill" 
merely  because  the  Jurors  may  have  heard 
or  seen  comments  by  the  news  media. 

XTMAKiMrrr  unnkcxssakt 

Since  you  already  have  been  in  session  for 
several  months,  I  will  not  repeat  the  duties  of 
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your  foreman  and  deputy  foreman:  nor  will 
I  discuss  the  fimctlon  of  the  United  States 
Att<MTiey  or  any  other  proeecutor  except  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  proeecutor  has 
no  right  to  Influence  you  in  making  your 
final  determination  as  to  whether  an  in- 
dictment should  be  returned  as  "a  true  bill." 
If  there  Is  any  indication  that  the  prose- 
cutor is  attemptmg  to  influence  your  vote, 
other  than  through  the  orderly  presentation 
of  evidence,  the  matter  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court. 

You  have  also  been  told  that  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  rettimlng  an  mdlctment 
as  "a  true  bUl"  is  not  necessary.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  at  least  12  of  your  number  vote 
m  favor  of  indicting  before  an  Indictment 
can  be  returned  by  you  as  "a  true  bUl."  If 
fewer  than  12  of  your  number  vote  for  the 
return  of  an  indictment,  such  Indictment 
should  be  endorsed  'not  a  true  bill,"  and 
this  Is  true  even  though  the  number  voting 
for  the  mdlctment  may  be  a  majority  of  the 
number  actually  voting.  Always  record  the 
affirmative  vote,  but  not  the  names  of  the 
jurors  and  how  they  individually  voted. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  voted.  In 
political  campaigns,  for  or  against  one  of 
more  of  the  persons  who  may  be  under  in- 
vestigation. This  fact  Is  entirely  Immaterial 
to  your  determination  as  to  what  you  should 
do  in  a  given  case.  Your  service  as  grand  Ju- 
rors  Is  not  a  part  of  the   political   arena. 

Since  you  have  been  permitted  to  go  to 
your  homes  and,  in  general,  carry  on  yoxir 
normal  business  affairs  except  while  serving 
as  grand  Jurors,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  your 
intelligence  to  Inquire  as  to  whether  you 
have  seen  or  heard  anythmg  concerning  the 
party  or  parties  under  mvestlgatlon. 

■OmtCSS  OP  INPOKMATION 

Obviously  you  have.  We  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  day  when  the  perpetual  con- 
flict between  the  news  media,  operating  as 
they  do  under  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  Judicial  system, 
charged  with  protecting  the  rights  of  per- 
sons under  mvestlgatlon  for  criminal  acts, 
must  be  resolved. 

You  are  not  concerned  with  the  sources  of 
the  information  disseminated  by  the  news 
media.  It  Is  because  I  have  learned  over  a 
period  of  20  years  as  a  Judge  and  an  addi- 
tional 23  years  as  an  attorney,  that  the  news 
media  frequently  are  wholly  or  partially  in- 
accurate, that  I  must  warn  you  to  disregard 
totally  any  comments  you  have  seen  or  heard 
from  any  source,  save  and  except  what  you 
have  heard  or  seen  in  your  grand  Jxiry  room 
whUe  In  official  session. 

The  news  media  are  mtegral  and  neces- 
sary parts  of  our  lives.  My  relationship  with 
them  has  been  generally  good.  1  know  that 
there  are  reporters  and  editorial  writers  who 
insist  upon  checking  the  facts  before  making 
any  comment  but,  unfortunately  in  the 
present-day  grab  for  priority  in  getting  news 
Items,  the  news  media  frequently  overlooks 
the  rights  of  others,  especially  where  crim- 
inal matters  are  Involved. 

In  cloemg.  may  I  tu^e  you  to  consider  only 
the  credible  evidence  presented  to  you  m 
your  grand  Jury  room.  If  you  follow  this  ad- 
monition, you  will  have  fulfilled  properly 
your  duties  as  grand  jurors,  Irrespective  of 
the  results  or  flnal  outcome. 

If  any  one  of  you  feels  that  you  cannot 
abide  by  this  supplemental  charge  because 
you  feel  that  your  mind  has  been  improperly 
Influenced  by  the  news  media,  or  any  other 
source  beyond  the  credible  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  grand  jury  room,  you  should 
advise  me  promptly  to  this  effect. 

Just  to  show  how  Inaccurate  the  paper  la, 
I  saw  in  a  paper  this  morning  that  I  was 
coming  up  here  to  take  charge  of  the  inves- 
tigation. I  appreciate  the  compliment,  but  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  investiga- 
tion. 


XxHorr  3 

Ufl.  Sknatk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Bavnf ,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  PreaiOential 
Campaign  Activities,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  M>.  CRAntMAN:  In  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Actlvltlee  on  September  26. 
1973,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan  made  reference  to 
alleged  leaks  made  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Buchanan  said  in  part: 

"...  the  surprise  announcement  that  I 
was  to  be  called  as  a  public  witness  before 
these  hearings  was  made  over  national  tele- 
vision before  even  the  elementary  courtesy 
of  a  telephone  call  of  notification  had  been 
extended. 

"Of  greater  concern  to  me,  however,  has 
been  an  apparent  campaign  orchestrated 
from  within  the  committee  staff  to  malign 
my  reputation  in  the  public  press  prior  to 
my  appearance  .  .  . 

"•  ■  •  Mr.  Chairman,  this  covert  campaign 
of  vUlflcation  carried  on  by  staff  members 
of  your  Committee  is  In  direct  violation  of 
Rule  40  of  the  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
select  committee  .  .  . 

.  .  it  seems  fair  to  me  to  ask  how  can 
this  select  committee  set  Itself  up  as  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  American  political  ethics 
if  It  cannot  even  control  the  character  as- 
sassination in  its  own  ranks  . 

In  response  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement. 
Chief  Counsel  Samuel  Dash  said: 

".  .  .  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
deplore,  along  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  any  news- 
paper stories  derogatory  of  him  that  are  in- 
dicated as  having  been  leaked  or  come  from 
sources  in  the  committee.  I  know  of  no  staff 
member  who  has  done  it.  I  have  searched 
to  find  such  staff  members  if  there  were  any. 
We  have  had  a  problem  like  this  before  and 
I  think  we  all  know  that  the  problem  of 
leaks  is  one  that  isn't  always  to  be 
solved  .  .  ." 

Your  agreement  with  Mr.  Dash  on  this 
vital  principle  has  been  made  clear  and  un- 
mistakable, throughout  the  hearings.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  recall  that  in  your  question- 
ing of  another  committee  witness,  former 
Counsel  to  the  President  John  Dean,  you 
stated: 

"I  win  ask  you  as  a  lawyer  If  the  expe- 
rience of  the  English-speaking  race  has  not 
demonstrated  that  the  only  reliable  way  In 
which  the  credibility  of  a  witness  can  be 
tested  is  for  that  witness  to  be  Interrogated 
upon  oath?" 

I  want  you  to  know  I  agree  with  you  whole- 
lieartedly  on  this  point  and  that  is  why 
I  am  today  urging  that  all  committee  staff 
members  immediately  be  put  under  oath  to 
discover  If  anyone  on  the  staff,  In  direct  op- 
position to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
committee's  rules  of  procedure.  Is  leaking 
information  to  the  media.  I  further  urge 
that  anyone  refusing  to  swear  under  oath 
that  he  has  not  violated  Rtile  40  be  dis- 
charged from  the  staff. 

Given  your  deep  concern  for  and  your 
scholarly  understanding  of  our  Constitution, 
I  know  you  share  with  me  the  belief  that 
a  witness  before  any  public  body,  and  espe- 
cially before  a  committee  formed  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  deserves  and  should  be  able  to  de- 
mand the  protection  the  law  allows. 

The  question  U.  I  believe,  one  of  funda- 
mental fairness,  not  only  for  those  who 
may  someday  have  to  answer  criminal 
charges  in  court,  but  also  (Indeed,  espe- 
cially so)  for  those  who  are  Innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing  but  whose  reputations  may  be 
Irreparably  injured  Olven  the  widespread 
media  coverage  of  all  aspects  of  the  Water- 
gate investigation,  anonymous  leaks  from 
Committee  staff  members  can  result,  and  I 


fear  may  have  already  resulted.  In  a  pecu- 
liarly viclotis  form  of  guilt-by-assoclatlon 
against  which  it  is  vlrtuaUy  impossible  for 
an  Innocent  man  to  defend  himself. 

I  deeply  fear  that  1*  the  sources  of  these 
leaks  are  not  found  or.  at  the  very  least,  If 
a  vigilant  investigation  \s  not  made,  there 
win  be  a  strong  suspicion  in  tbe  public 
mind  that  the  ends  of  Justice  are  not  being 
served  by  the  Committee.  As  you  remarked, 
part  of  the  committee's  task  Is  to  help  dis- 
pel the  "black  cloud  of  distrust  over  our 
entire  society".  I  suggest  the  best  place  to 
begin  U  by  dispelling  the  black  cloud  of 
distrust  that  now  hangs  over  the  Commit- 
tee staff  Itself. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jakes  L.  Buckley. 


SOVIET  JEWISH  EMIGRANTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  deciding 
to  halt  group  travel  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigrants,  the  Government  of  Austria 
has  blotted  its  copy  book.  This  regret- 
table action  is  all  the  more  surprising 
since  Austria  up  to  now  has  been  render- 
ing great  service,  not  just  to  Soviet  Jew- 
ish emigrants,  but  to  all  mankind,  by 
providing  a  hospital  way-station  in  the 
journey  of  Soviet  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  performing  as  a  Good  Samari- 
tan, Austria  has  acted  on  behalf  of  peo- 
ple of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  human 
rights. 

That  Austria  of  all  countries  should 
now  decide  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  under  the  threat  of  Inter- 
national banditry  is  especially  dismay- 
ing. What  is  happening  now  to  Soviet 
Jewish  emigrants  suggests  an  ominous 
parallel  with  the  general  indifference 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  displayed 
before  World  War  n  to  providing  refuge 
to  the  victims  of  Nazi  racial  persecution. 
The  fate  of  the  millions  who  perished  as 
a  result  of  this  Indifference  must  for- 
ever rest  on  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  is  alarming,  therefore,  that  In  this 
increasingly  interdependent  world  where 
no  man  is  an  island,  a  tendency  of  un- 
concern and  lack  of  commitment  to  hu- 
manitarian values  is  again  developing.  If 
it  continues  on  this  small  and  over- 
crowded planet,  I  fear  that  the  fate  of 
humsmlty.  like  that  of  the  dinosaurs  and 
other  deadend  evolutionary  experiments, 
will  be  sesded. 

The  Soviet  Jews  who  are  seeking  a 
freer  lile  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
essentially  the  victims  of  the  failings  of 
all  humanity  and  not  just  one  national 
segment  of  it.  These  failings  are  mani- 
fested in  global  problems — terrorism, 
racial  strife,  suppression  of  individual 
freedoms — and  they  demand  global  solu- 
tions toward  which  every  nation  must  be 
willing  tc  contribute.  It  Is  particularly 
heartening,  therefore,  to  know  that  the 
Netherlands  is  willing  to  help  in  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  emigrants  if  Austria 
withdraws  its  helping  hand.  Austria  has 
proposed  a  role  for  the  U.N.  for  solving 
the  problem.  I  think  this  Is  a  possibility 
which  should  be  carefully  explored. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  exempt  from 
doing  what  it  can.  It  has  been  suggested 
in  Viexma  that  if  we  care  so  much,  why 
do  we  not  offer  an  airlift  or  some  other 
facility?  Perhaps  we  should.  At  least  we 
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must  be  willing  to  do  something  more 
than  Just  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
others.  We  must  be  ready  to  put  action 
where  our  convictions  are. 

I  wUl  hope  that  some  way  can  be  foimd 
whereby  the  Austrian  Government  can 
permit  Austria  to  continue  as  a  way  sta- 
tion for  the  emigrants  without  violating 
her  word,  perhaps  with  some  alteration 
of  current  arrangements.  Austria  Is  in 
the  best  geographic  position  to  do  so,  and 
I  know  from  past  personal  experience 
what  a  splendid  effort  Austria  is  capable 
of  making  in  assisting  exiles  and  other 
uprooted  peoples. 

As  vice  president  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  I  served  for  a  year 
in  Austria  and  Central  Europe  assisting 
refugees  generated  by  the  uprising  in 
Hungary  in  1956.  During  that  time.  I 
came  to  have  the  greatest  appreciation 
for  the  deep  sense  of  humanity  of  the 
Austrian  people,  expressed  in  concrete 
contributions  of  time  and  effort  to  al- 
leviating the  plight  of  Hungarians  and 
other  refugees  finding  asylum  in  their 
country.  My  work  also  developed  my  own 
sense  of  empathy  for  the  distress  suid  in- 
security felt  by  my  fellow  human  beings 
whom  circumstances  force  from  their 
homelands.  I  sincerely  hope,  therefore, 
that  prompted  by  its  own  traditions  of 
hospitality  and  humanitairianism,  the 
Austrian  Government  will  continue  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  those  who  would 
tramsit  Austria  en  route  to  freedom. 


REFUGEES  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS: 
THE  PATH  AHEAD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  recently  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast, 
attending  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Conference,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Honorable  Prank  L.  Kellogg.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Refugee 
and  Migration  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State,  address  the  conference  on  the 
subject  of  the  pUght  of  the  world's 
refugees  and  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  its 
Protocol.  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  presently 
serves  as  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  is  a  close  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Refugkzs  and  Hcman  Rights:   Tm  Path 

Ahzao 

(By  Prank  L.  Kellogg) 

The  number  of  those  who  have  traveled  to 
Abidjan  (or  this  meeting  In  Itself  constitutes 
reassurance  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of 
conscience  In  today's  world,  and  that  man's 
quest  for  protection  of  human  dignity — so 
long  In  progress,  so  far  to  go — continues  to 
have  Its  Influential  advocates  In  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am.  I  believe  a 
humanitarian.  In  the  course  of  my  oIBcIslI 
travels  I  have  witnessed  massive  physical  and 
spiritual  privation,  much  suffering,  much 
dejection  among  refugees  from  persecution 
and  violence.  But  also.  I  have  marveled  at  the 
resUlency  of  the  homeless  man  when  be  is 
given  a  chance  to  rebuild  his  life  In  condi- 
tions of  Law  and  order.  I  have  watched,  often 
with  awe.  the  penniless  migrant  who  reaches 
a  new  land,  straightens  bowed  shoulders  and 


strives  anew  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and 
self-respect.  The  human  spirit,  in  my  ex- 
perience, is  a  phenomenal  thing.  It  needs  the 
conditions  which  will  allow  it  to  flourish  and 
this,  of  course.  Is  why  we  are  here  in  Abidjan. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  My  work — and  I 
have  devoted  quite  a  few  of  my  years  to  It — 
la  related  prlmarUy  to  the  protection,  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  human  beings  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  rights  as  the  res\ilt  of 
prejudice  or  Injustice  or  violence,  or  who 
have  fled  from  oppression  in  search  of  their 
rights.  My  practical  experience,  and  it  has 
encompassed  my  direction  of  programs  in- 
volving the  fates  and  sometimes  the  lives  of 
literally  millions  of  people,  constantly  has 
served  to  reinforce  my  belief  that  the  sub- 
jects we  are  here  to  discuss  are  basic  to  the 
condition  and  the  future  of  mankind  and  to 
the  cause  of  p>eace.  Ultimately,  if  man  is 
going  to  leave  the  cave  finally  behind,  all  cf 
the  governments  of  the  world  are  going  to 
have  to  observe  and  respect  the  laws  of 
human  rights. 

We  have  been  Inching  toward  this  goal  for 
several  thousand  years — too  often,  let  it  be 
said,  an  inch  forward  and  two  or  three  inches 
back.  We  have  at  least  generations  to  go.  If  we 
are  realistic.  We  must  quicken  the  pace.  We 
must  persuade  more  peoples  to  look  beyond 
the  mterest  of  the  tribe  or  the  sect  or  the 
ruling  clique  toward  the  goal  of  tbe  right  to 
protection,  sustenance  and  dignity  for  all 
men  everywhere.  The  concept  of  his  Inherent 
rights  Is  deep-rooted  in  man.  The  human 
spirit,  over  the  long  term,  is  not  going  to  be 
suppressed.  Unless  we  accommodate  it.  there 
Is  going  to  be  interminably  continued  up- 
heaval and  violence,  leading  ultimately,  very 
possibly,  to  a  lifeless  planet. 

WeU,  that  Is  an  overview.  We  obviously 
are  not  going  to  leap  into  Utopia.  Let  us  take 
what  steps  we  caji.  The  task  at  hand  Is  to 
advance  the  cause — to  focus  world  attention 
on  human  rights,  to  work  toward  the  acces- 
sion of  more  nations  to  treaties  already  writ- 
ten, to  construct  mechanisms  which  will 
act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  those 
trestles,  above  all  to  build  a  wider  public 
insistence  on  worldwide  respect  for  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  Declaration,  as  we  all  know.  wUl  be  25 
years  old  In  December.  It  is  a  magnificent 
proclamation  of  the  emancipation  of  man.  Its 
provisions  represent  the  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples of  all  races.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of 
Ideas  developed  over  many  centuries,  by 
many  civilizations.  It  Is  my  belief  that  could 
a  worldwide  plebiscite  be  held,  the  Declara- 
tion would  be  approved  in  every  country, 
whether  oppressed  or  free  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

But  confronted  as  I  am  with  recurrent 
refugee  situations.  I  have  to  recognize  to  my 
sorrow  that  the  Declaration,  a  quarter-cen- 
tury aft(;r  its  proclamation.  Is  disregarded 
too  often  by  governments,  breached  too  fre- 
quently. If  I  may  talk  about  the  United 
States,  a  nation  founded  on  the  concepts  of 
human  rights  as  expressed  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution,  we. 
too.  have  in  our  country  thoee  who  regard 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
as  a  statement  of  pious  platitudes.  I  am  not 
discouraged  by  this,  for  I  think  I  know  what 
most  Americans  really  believe.  Dally,  in  my 
work.  I  deal  with  people  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  perpetuation  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
Declaration.  These  Include  the  leaders  of  our 
great  voluntary  organizations.  Influential 
members  of  our  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  whom  I  report,  our  President,  and 
many  others. 

The  United  States,  I  Imagine,  has  come 
through  to  some  of  you  In  recent  years — 
especially  If  your  Impressions  are  based  on 
what  you  get  from  the  news  medi3i — as  a  na- 
tion which  has  diluted  its  ideals  with  ma- 
terialism, or  militarism  or,  in  a  word  col.-ed 


by  our  ideological  adversaries,  neo- imperial- 
ism. 

I  know  that  these  are  false  perspectives. 
I  know  that  many  millions  of  Americans  give 
their  time  and  their  energy  and  open  their 
purses  every  year  to  our  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations which  labor  abroad  to  help  peo- 
ple attain  dignity  and  security.  I  know  that 
ordinary  Americans  across  our  country  warm- 
ly receive  immigrants.  Including  refugees, 
and  help  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
community.  I  have  seen  what  can  happen 
when  we  err,  as  when,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
a  foreign  seaman  claimed  asylum  on  one  of 
our  ships  and  was  forcibly  returned  to  the 
vessel  from  which  he  had  fled.  The  surge  of 
outrage  of  our  [>eople,  at  this  violation  of  the 
Ideals  we  cherish,  was  something  I  will  not 
forget  as  long  as  I  live. 

Our  problem  with  human  rights  in  the 
United  States,  then,  is  not  a  problem  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  public  education,  or  lack  of 
national  conviction.  Many  of  you  are  aware 
that  my  country  by  no  means  has  acceded 
to  all  the  conventions  thus  far  written  on 
special  phases  of  human  rights.  I  view  this 
fact  with  something  leas  than  alarm.  We 
can  be — we  are — partisans  of  human  rights 
regardless  of  treaties;  some  of  the  conven- 
tions. Indeed,  contain  provisions  less  com- 
prehensive than  those  long  established  under 
our  laws. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  accede  to  all  of  these  conventions,  as  a 
matter  of  joining  moral  leadership  In  the 
quest  for  the  extension  of  human  rights 
through  law.  One  day,  I  i^elleve,  this  wUl  be 
the  case.  Our  present  effort,  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  which  I  am  a  part,  is  to  persuade 
our  Senate  to  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  which  dates 
aU  the  way  back  to  1948,  when  it  was  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

Now  except  for  maybe  a  few  of  the  lunatic 
fringe,  no  American  condones  genocide:  there 
is  no  question  about  the  convention  being 
acceptable  in  principle.  Objections  to  its 
ratification  rest  on  juridical  grounds.  Our 
critics  of  the  Genocide  Convention  assert 
mainly  that  some  of  Its  provisions,  as  they 
are  worded,  would  act  to  reduce  our  national 
sovereignty,  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  expense  of  the  states, 
to  over-ride  the  laws  of  the  Individual  states 
and  Inhibit  the  authority  of  state  courts.  We 
think  that  these  criticisms  are  unfounded 
and  that  there  Is  every  constitutional  basis 
for  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

President  Harry  8.  Truman  asked  our  Sen- 
ate In  1949  to  act  on  the  convention,  and 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  urged  its  re- 
newed consideration  in  1970.  On  three  occa- 
sions, once  very  recently,  the  Senate's  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee  has  given  Its  ap- 
proval. Sooner  or  later,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
full  Senate  wUl  approve  by  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority  and  the  United  States  wUl 
ratify,  thus  ending  an  unnecessary  situation 
of  diplomatic  embarrassment  and  again  un- 
derscoring American  dedication  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

I  cite  our  concern  with  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention not  because  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
interest  to  us  here  at  Abidjan  but  because  it 
is  an  example  of  the  problems  which  nations 
are  going  to  have  to  resolve  If  we  are  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights  at  a  swifter 
pace.  Other  nations  organized  under  the  fed- 
eral system  also  are  experiencing  constitu- 
tional difficulties  with  human  rights  treaties. 
And  Juridical  problems,  of  course,  are  as 
nothing  when  we  consider  objections  to  ac- 
ceptance of  the  laws  of  human  rights  aris- 
ing out  of  oppressive  political  systems,  dis- 
parate cultural  heritages  and  conflicting 
Ideologies.  Tlie  comm'^n  denominator,  if  we 
ultimately  are  going  to  win  out,  is  the  spark 
of  spirit  which  persists  in  man  wherever  he 
lives. 

My  own  feeling,  looking  at  the  dozen  cr  so 
international  conventions  which  have  arUen 
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out  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  HumAn 
Rights,  is  that  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
and  that  a  moratorium  on  treaty  writing 
might  he  in  order.  The  writing  of  new  Inter- 
national human  rights  law.  it  seems  to  me. 
might  weU  be  suspended  for  the  time,  while 
we  devote  our  efforts  to  extension  around 
the  world  of  law  already  written. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Status  of  Refugees  and  its  Protocol — 
agreements  which  we  in  the  United  States 
regard  as  of  immense  present  importance  in 
international  relations.  I  will  not  Infringe 
on  AmbcMsador  Schnyder's  territory  by  dU- 
cusalng  the  refugee  prt^blem  at  any  length. 
But  I  think  Just  a  few  statements  will  In- 
dicate why  we  attach  such  significance  to  the 
Refugee  Convention  and  the  law  It  embodies. 
TTie  persistence  of  ooncentratlons  of 
refugees — human  beings  deprived  of  their 
rights-exacerbates  tensions  between  nations 
and  Jeopardizes  the  peace.  We  In  our  life- 
times have  seen  too  many  examples  of  this 

sadly,  there  are  current  examples — human 
beings  detained  in  refugee  status  as  factors 
in  political  disagreements,  situations  too 
often  leading  to  assassination,  terror,  retaJia- 
Uon,  anlnooslty  between  governments  and 
the  threat  of  war. 

The  rehabUltatlon  of  refugees,  by  volun- 
tary return  to  tbelr  homes  or  reaeuiement  in 
new  homes— m  essence,  by  restoration  of 
their  rights  as  human  beings — acts  to  ease 
tensions  and  to  encourage  prospects  of  peace. 
The  refugee  discussions  at  this  meeting,  for 
example,  undoubtedly  wUl  touch  upon  the 
current  resettlement  program  in  the  Sudan, 
which  has  contributed  vastly  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  In  that  country. 

The  denial  of  human  rights  within  a  na- 
Uon.  including  denial  of  man's  right  to  pur- 
sue his  aspirations  elsewhere,  leads  to  dis- 
sension and  internal  violence.  There  U  no 
need  for  me  In  this  forum  to  cite  examples 
of  this  fact  of  national  life. 

The  Convention  on  the  Status  of  Refugees 
protects  the  right  of  freedom  of  movement 
the  right  of  asylum,  and— for  the  millions  of 
human  beings  in  refugee  status— other  basic 
rights  as  well.  Its  provisions,  as  I  see  it,  have 
more  immediate  application,  are  matters  of 
more  urgency,  than  any  other  matters  of 
humaa  rights  law  before  us  at  this  confer- 
ence. 

And  yet,  if  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  world, 
there  are  vast  areas  where  the  Convention 
on  the  Status  of  Refugees  has  no  legal  aopli- 
catlon.  Blocs  of  countries  in  the  north  of 
Africa  and  at  the  south  of  Africa  are  missing 
so  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned.  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  have  several  non- 
adherents. And  from  Eastern  Europe  into  the 
Pacific,  across  the  great  Eurasian  land  mass 
and  beyond— a  region  Inhabited  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  earth's  population— there 
have  been  nrtually  no  accessions  at  all. 

By  the  last  count  about  half  the  nations 
of  the  world  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
Refugee  Convention,  about  half  had  not  The 
non-acceding  nations,  of  oourse.  Include  that 
sizeable  hard  core  which,  by  current  reckon- 
ing. wlU  be  the  last  fuUy  to  recognize  human 
rights.  But  many  others.  I  believe,  shar* 
with  the  rest  of  us  a  basic  beUef  In  man's 
inherent  dignity,  and  have  not  listed  them- 
selves among  the  signatories  for  procedural 
or  internal  Juridical  reasons,  or  because  they 
are  preoccupied  with  what  they  see  as  more 
urgent  problems. 

I  hold  the  belief  that  if  we  are  to  create  the 
climate  that  will  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Refugee  Convention  to  these  in-between 
countries,  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cede and  to  enforce  its  provisions,  that 
gradually  the  hard-core  governments  will 
And  themselves  In  a  poeltlon  that  wiu  re- 
quire them  to  face  up  to  world  opinion  and 
to  the  aspirations  of  their  own  peoples,  and 
to  join  in  r»cognltlon  of  human  rights. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  factors 
of  the  equation.  They  include  the  rapidity 


of  communications  in  today's  world,  the  easy 
facllttleB  for  International  travel,  the  growing 
economic  Interdependence  among  nations, 
the  hunger  of  peoples  for  cultiiral  crc«splay. 
the  willingness  of  Important  world  leaders 
to  move  toward  detente,  the  recognition  of 
the  finality  of  nuclear  war.  The  path  to  world 
peace  and  to  the  realization  of  human  rights 
lies.  I  believe,  in  the  direction  of  bringing  all 
of  the  varied  forces  to  bear,  to  the  end  that 
the  utlmate  goals — the  basic  rights  of  human 
beings — everywhere  are  recognized  and  en- 
forced by  law. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE  APPROVES 
SENATOR  CHURCH'S  PROPOSAL 
FOR  7-PERCENT  INCREASE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  es- 
pecially heartened  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  adopted  the  thrust  of 
my  proposal— S.  2397— to  provide  a  7- 
percent  social  security  increase. 

This  measure  will  be  added  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3153,  which  would 
make  technical  amendments  to  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program. 

With  a  20- percent  jump  in  food  prices 
during  the  past  year,  this  emergency 
action  is  needed  now  to  protect  the  el- 
derly from  the  cruel  impact  of  Infla- 
tion. All  Americans  have  felt  the  harsh 
effects  of  skyrocketing  prices  in  one  form 
or  another.  But  older  Americans  living  on 
limited,  fixed  Incomes  have  been  vic- 
timized to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
other  segment  in  our  society. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  ap- 
proval of  a  7-percent  mcrease  by  the 
Senate  is  Inevitable,  because  56  Senators 
have  already  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  measure.  Mr,  President,  at  this  point, 
I  include  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2397, 
a  bill  to  provide  a  7-percent  increase 
in  soci£d  security  benefits: 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McQovem, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bible,  and 
Mr.  Tunney.  ""■ — 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  McOee,  Mr  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

Mr  Blden,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Case,  lix.  Bayb, 
Kir.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Stafford,    Mr.   Chiles,    and    Mr.    Gurney. 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Schwelker,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr, 
Weicker,  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr. 
Bentsen. 

Mr.  Pulbright.  Mir.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  PeU. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  HolUngs,  and  Mr.  Mathlas. 

The  bill  which  I  have  sponsored  is 
designed  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  5.9- 
percent  social  security  increase  effective 
in  JnrMprfl974  under  Public  Law  93-66. 
Quite  cleai-ly,  that  measure  would  simply 
be  too  Uttle,  too  late  for  older  Americans. 

Moreover,  last  month's  recordbretJclng 
6. 2 -percent  jump  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  provides  a  further  ominous  warn- 
ing that  Inflationary  pressures  are  likely 
to  intensify  in  the  months  ahead. 

S.  2397,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  also 
strongly  supported  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  National 
Retired  TeauAers  Association — American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  NRTA-AARP  to  me  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Additionally,  an  article  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Senior  Citizens  News — a  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens — provides  compelling  reasons  for 
a  7-percent  social  security  raise.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  article  be  Included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washikcton,  D.C., 
September  11.  1973. 
Hon.  Peank  Chttsch, 

CKairman,  Special  Committee  on  Affinff.  VS. 
Senate,  Dirkten  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa*h.tngton,  D.C. 
DBAS  SKWAToa  CHrmcH:  On  behalf  of  the 
5,6  million  members  of  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  I  vrould  like  to 
express  oiir  enthusiastic  support  tor  the  bUl 
you  have  introduced  to  accelerate  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
cash  benefit  Increase  of  PL.  93-66  from  June 
1974  to  January  1,  1974  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  thereof  from  6.9  percent  to  7  percent. 
Our  expression  of  support  is  predicated 
upon  our  appreciation  of  the  severity  of  the 
current  Inflationary  trend's  Impact  on  the 
most  vulnerable  and  helpless  segments  of 
society — the  poor  and  the  aged.  The  personal 
hardships  which  result  from  the  Impact  of 
a  force  which  the  Individual  is  powerless  to 
control  are  reflected  dally  In  the  correspond- 
ence from  our  members.  To  thoee  hard- 
ships, our  organizations  cannot  be  imper- 
vious. 

While  our  organizations  fuUy  appreciate 
the  beneficial  effects  which  would  be  realized 
from  the  enactment  of  yotir  bill,  we  also 
recognize  the  potential  cost  consequences  to 
the  Social  Security  system.  As  with  any  So- 
cial Security  proposal,  cost  Is  a  major  con- 
cern. 

We  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  alter- 
native means  of  accommodating  the  pro- 
jected cost  consequences  of  the  proposal 
wotild  be  thoroughly  examined  when  the 
bill  is  considered  either  In  committee  or  on 
the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely. 

Cyan.  F.  BaicKFiELi). 

Legislative  Counsel. 

(From  the  Senior  Citizens  News) 

FiFTY-Frvx  Sbnatobs  Aas  fob  7-Pnu:xNT 

Social    SBctJRiTT    iNcaxASX    Jaktjast    1 

Washington,     DC. — A     seven     per     cent 

catch-up  Social   Security   increase   effective 

next  January  is  urged  by  the  National  Coun* 

ell  and  other  humanitarian  organizations. 

NCSC  clubs,  councUs  and  individual  mem- 
bers area  aked  to  contact  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  their  States  requesting 
support  for  8-2397,  a  bUl  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church  (D.,  Idaho).  Chairman 
on  the  U3.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  which  provides  a  seven  per  cent 
Social  Security  boost  effective  January  I. 
1974  Instead  of  the  previously  enacted  6.9 
per  cent  increase  which  is  not  scheduled  for 
payment  until  July  3,  1974. 

Seniors  should  loee  no  time  with  letters  or 
personal  contacts  in  lining  up  Senators  and 
Congressmen  for  this  desperately  needed 
beneflt.  National  Council  President  Nelson 
H.  Crulkshank  asserts,  as  Senior  Citieens 
News  went  to  press  55  Senators  from  t>oth 
major  political  parties  had  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Church  bUl,  vlrtuaUy  guarantee- 
ing passage  through  the  Senate. 

SPOLAUNO  roOO   COSTS 

"There  has  been  a  huge  Increase  In  food 
prices  since  last   year's  ao  per  cent  Social 
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Security  boost,  with  overall  living  coets 
going  up  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  a  year 
and  food  prices  going  up  a  record-breaking 
ao  to  25  per  cent  a  year."  the  National  Coun- 
cil spokesman  declared. 

THIS    IS    AN    EMXaCENCY 

He  added:  "The  unprecedented  August 
jump  of  6.2  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  Indicates  still  fxirther  substantial  In- 
creases In  retail  prices  in  the  period  ahead." 

Without  early  Congressional  action,  the 
elderly  must  wait  until  next  July  3,  for  a 
5.9  per  cent  Social  Security  Increase  voted 
by  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

This  would  force  a  great  many  elderly  now 
on  the  borderline  of  poverty  Into  deepening 
insecurity  and  despair.  Crulkshank  warned. 

•'The  Ideal  course  would  be  an  Immediate 
Increase  of  5.9  per  cent,  and  I  salute  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  the  67  other  Senators 
who  voted  last  September  11  to  make  a  5.9 
per  cent  Increase  effective  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." Crulkshank  declared. 

However,  the  National  Council  spokesman 
added,  the  Senate's  58-31  vote  to  accomplish 
this  was  for  a  legislative  rider  to  a  U.S.  Civil 
Service  retirement  bill — a  bill  unUkely  to 
persuade  the  President  to  change  his  mind 
about  approving  a  catch-up  Social  Security 
Increase  payable  before  next  July. 

"At  the  risk  of  repetlUon. "  Crulkshank 
said.  "I  remind  our  seniors  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  responsible  for  delaying  the  5  9  per 
cent  catch-up  Social  Security  Increase  until 
mid- 1974  even  though  It  Is  plainly  too  little 
too  late." 

It  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  now  on 
his  own  motion  agree  to  make  this  Increase 
payable  sooner,  according  to  Crulkshank. 

DEBT  CnUNC  LKCISI-ATION 

Therefore,  a  catch-up  Social  Security  In- 
crease must  once  again  be  attached  as  a  leg- 
islative rider  to  veto-proof  legislation — 
namely,  debt  ceiling  authorization  legisla- 
tion, which  expires  at  the  year  end  and  U 
likely  to  come  before  Congress  soon,  Crulk- 
shank observed. 

The  National  Council  spokesman  said  he 
could  not  predict  events  but,  in  view  of  the 
President's  steadfast  opposition  to  the  size 
of  every  Social  Security  increase  enacted  dur- 
ing his  Administration.  "It  U  going  to  take 
strong  medicine — such  as  attaching  It  to 
debt  celling  legislation — to  get  him  to  ap- 
prove an  early  catch-up  Social  Security  In- 
crease." 

"It  is  Indeed  tragic  that  runaway  Inflation 
has  made  a  catch-up  Social  Security  Increase 
necessary  but  we  have  to  face  this  reality," 
Crulkshank  said. 

That  is  why.  he  added,  the  National  Coun- 
cil iirges  seniors  to  ptish  for  the  pending 
•even  per  cent  catch-up  Social  Security 
boost  which  has  the  endorsement  of  65  Sen- 
ators. The  National  Cotincll's  goal  is  to  con- 
vince as  many  lawmakers  as  possible  to  en- 
dorse this  legislation. 

In  urging  the  seven  per  cent  catch-up 
Social  Security  boost.  Senator  Prank  Church 
(D..  Idaho  I .  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  chief  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  told  fellow  lawmakers.  "With 
Inflationary  pressure  continuing  to  Intensify, 
an  earlier  and  larger  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  raise  is  urgently  needed" 

Senator  Church  said  the  elderly  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  such  an  Increase  because, 
be  observed,  "time  Is  clearly  not  oo  their 
side  ' 

He  continued:  "The  August  record-break- 
ing 92  per  cent  Jump  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  provides  an  ominous  warning  that 
older  Americans  may  experience  still  more 
Increase*  In  prices  in   the  months  ahead." 

More  than  five  million  eldsrly  men  and 
women  are  Unpoverlsbed  and  are  hardest  bit 
by  runaway  Inflation,  he  noted,  adding: 

'I    am    mindful    that    the    Administration 
may  raise  a  number  of  objections  to  mov- 


ing forward  the  date  of  a  cost-of-llvtng  So- 
cial Security  adjustment.  But,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  It  Is  time  to  stop  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. They  certainly  did  not  create  present 
inflationary  pressures,  but  they  are  clearly 
victims  of  our  mismanaged  economy. 

"Instead  of  looking  for  scapegoats." 
Church  declared,  "the  Nixon  Administration 
would  Je  better  advised  to  trim  back  waste- 
ful spending,  foreign  aid  and  the  space  pro- 
gram All  Americans  would  be  better  served 
if  the  Government  can  put  its  financial  bouse 
In  order  by  a  fundamental  reordering  of 
priorities." 

(The  Senator's  budget  reference  was  to 
the  President's  opposition  to  an  early  catch- 
up Social  Security  Increase  because  of  its 
impact  on  the  Federal  consolidated  budget  ) 

In  September  Senior  Citizens  News,  Na- 
tional Council  President  Crulkshank  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  making  Social  Security  trust 
funds  part  of  the  Federal  consolidated 
budget. 

Noting  that  Social  Security  trust  funds 
may  be  spent  for  Social  Security  purposes 
only.  Crulkshank  called  It  window  dress- 
ing to  Include  these  trust  funds  In  the  con- 
solidated Federal  budget. 

"The  trust  funds  have  no  real  meaning 
In  the  consolidated  budget,  and  Congress 
should  change  the  law  so  the  Federal  operat- 
ing budget  properly  reflects  Federal  Govern- 
ment finances,"  Crulkshsuik  declared. 

ADMINISTKATION    SAT    ON    ITS    HAKOS 

The  consolidated  Federal  budget  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia:  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  Crulkshank  ex- 
plained, adding: 

"Inclusion  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  In  the  consolidated  budget  Is  a  gim- 
mick President  Nixon  has  used  many  times 
in  opposing  a  meaningful  Social  Security  In- 
crease." 

Crulkshank  continued:  "This  Administra- 
tion has  made  no  effort  to  protect  the  low 
and  moderate  income  elderly  from  uncon- 
trolled inflation,  and  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
keep  these  unfortunates  from  being  aban- 
doned." 

Senator  Abraham  RIbicotI  (D..  Cor.n.), 
chief  sponsor  of  the  5.9  per  cent  Social  Se- 
curity Increase  payable  next  July  3.  be- 
came a  co-sponsor  of  the  Church  seven  per 
cent  Social  Security  payment. 

Rtblcoff  proposed — and  the  Senate 
agreed — the  5.9  per  cent  Social  Security 
boost  should  be  effective  next  January,  but 
under  threat  of  a  veto  President  Nixoa  In- 
sisted on  delaying  the  payment  until  next 
July  3. 

Rlblcoff  noted:  "We  are  faced  with  ram- 
pant Inflation,  and  I  think  another  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  a  Social  Security 
Increase  at  an  earlier  date." 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Calif.),  also  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  Church  proposal  for  a  seven 
per  cent  Social  Security  boost,  told  lawmak- 
ers a  Social  Security  Increase  In  this  amount 
"Is  based  on  actuarial  projections  In  the  (U.S. 
Labor  Department's)  Consumer  Price  Index 
from  October  1972.  when  the  30  per  cent  So- 
cial Security  increase  of  that  year  became 
payable,  to  next  January,  when  the  proposed 
seven  per  cent  Increase  would  become  effec- 
tive." 

Cranston  added  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  need  for  such  an  Increase  by  testimony  at 
bearings  he  conducted  in  his  State  during 
the  August  Congressional  recess. 

"To  ask  the  men  and  women  of  retirement 
age  to  wait  until  next  July  before  even  minor 
relief  is  provided  is  to  isk  too  much  of  those 
who  have  contributed  their  working  lives  to 
the  VS.  economy."  he  asserted. 

Another  co-cponsor  of  the  proposed  seven 
per  cent  Social  Security  increase — Senator 
Dick  Clark  (D..  Iowa) — said  he  too  was  per- 
suaded by  his  constituents  during  the  Con- 


gressional recess  of  the  need  for  a  catch-up 
Social  Security  Increase. 

Other  co-sponsors  of  the  seven  per  cent 
Social  Security  Increase  are  listed  In  an  ac- 
companying column. 

Last  September  7  Senator  Humphrey 
pushed  through  the  Senate  legislation  to 
make  the  6.9  per  c«nt  Social  Security  In- 
crease now  on  the  law  books  payable  as  soon 
as  possible. 

HTTlfPHBKT'S  ELOqtrCNCK 

Humphrey  told  fellow  Senators:  "Senior 
citizens  are  being  victimized  by  Inflation  as 
no  one  else — a  cruel,  inhumane  treatment. 
Most  seniors  have  no  way  to  Increase  their 
income. 

"Most  of  them  are  on  Social  Security.  Some 
have  very  modest  pensions.  Moot  of  tbem 
have  no  savings.  And  they  are  victimized 
every  day  by  the  high  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
rents — everything  they  touch." 

Humphrey  insisted:  "Something  has  to  be 
done  In  this  body.  This  Congress  cannot 
stand  Idly  by  and  let  senior  citizens  go  Ig- 
nored. .  .  .  This  country  can  see  to  It  that  our 
senior  citizens  who  are  on  fixed  incocaes.  on 
Social  Security,  have  at  least  enough  to  live 
on.  .  .  ." 

National  Council  President  Crulkshank  ac- 
claimed Humphrey's  eloquence,  adding:  "Our 
strategy  must  nevertheless  be  to  support  the 
Church  seven  per  cent  Social  Security  in- 
crease. If  we  are  going  to  get  results,  we 
must  demonstrate  support  tor  the  Church 
proposal  by  an  avalanche  of  letters  and  ap- 
peals to  Senators  and  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  become  co-sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Crulkshank  concluded  with  this  warning: 
"Without  a  massive  demonstration  of  support 
from  across  the  nation,  we  may  have  to  wait 
until  next  July  3  for  a  catch-up  Social  Se- 
curity increase." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Senator  Humphrey 
la  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill  for  a  seven  per 
cent  Social  Security  increase. 

ncpaovnco  tbs  age  DtscanciNAnoN  i^aw 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is  releasing  a  new 
working  paper,  "Improving  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Law,  "  which  points  up  some 
of  the  major  employment  problems  faced 
by  older  Americans. 

Problems  of  job  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  are  serious  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals.  The  loss  in  national 
wealth  because  of  our  failure  to  use  prov- 
en skills  of  older  persons  is  substantial. 
In  both  human  and  economic  terms — de- 
spite some  progress — it  is  time  that  we 
reas5eBS  our  national  attitudes  toward 
age  as  related  to  employment. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Prank  Church, 
chairman  of  the  committe?:  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Re- 
tirement Incomes,  and  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Hansen,  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  inviting  atten- 
tion to  this  working  paper  and  the  im- 
portant issues  it  raises. 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Held- 
breder.  of  the  committee  staff,  the  work- 
ing paper  discusses  the  employment 
problems  faced  by  many  persons  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  63,  and  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  past  65  resulting 
from  refusal-to-hire  policies  and  com- 
pulsory retirement  practices. 

Currently  Federal  law  does  prohibit 
Job  discrimination  based  on  age  for  per- 
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sons  from  40  through  64  by  private  em- 
ployers of  25  persons  or  more.  Elxtenslon 
of  this  antidiscrlmlnaUon  legislation  to 
cover  Government  employees  and  work- 
ers of  private  employers  of  20  or  more 
persons  was  approved  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Senate  in  an  amendment  offered 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  by  Senator  Chttsch.  my- 
self, and  others.  Refjrettably  It  was 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  House. 

I  believe  our  efforts  to  effect  these  Im- 
provements should  be  renewed.  I  also  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  extending  age  discrimination 
protection  to  persons  over  65.  In  the  lat- 
ter connection,  I  am  proud  that  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
State  age  discrimination  laws  are  ap- 
plicable to  persons  past  65  as  well  as 
imder  65. 

Prlday.  I  Introduced  a  bill,  8.  2499,  that 
would  amend  Federal  law  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination at  any  age  after  40.  People 
over  65  who  are  eager  to  work  and  able 
to  do  so  deserve  protection  through  fair 
emplojmient  laws  as  much  as  do  those 
who  axe  middle-aged.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  which  my  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred, will  schedule  early  action  on  this 
legislation. 

EmplojTnent  discrimination  based  on 
age,  as  is  noted  In  the  working  paper, 
is  somewhat  more  complicated  thsm  dis- 
crimination based  on  race  or  sex — es- 
pecially in  enforcement  of  laws  aigalnst 
it.  It  is  also  true  that  problems  such 
discrimination  creates  are  less  dramatic 
than  some  other  problems  related  to  ag- 
ing. Neither  of  these  considerations, 
however,  excuses  delay  or  inattentive- 
ness  to  the  principle  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  both  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old. 

In  succeeding  national  administra- 
tions. Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all  taken  note 
of  the  tremendous  loss  in  national  wealth 
resulting  from  our  refusal  as  a  nation 
to  make  full  use  of  the  skills,  experience, 
and  productivity  of  older  Americans. 
Older  persons  themselves  have  made 
clear  their  unhappiness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  second  and  third  class  status 
in  the  labor  market. 

It  is  Imperative  that  America  reex- 
amine Its  employment  and  retirement 
policies — both  overt  and  subtle — to  the 
end  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  age, 
have  the  clear  right  to  participate  in  the 
productive  activities  on  which  our  total 
wealth  ultimately  depends. 

An  enlightened  policy  of  work  oppor- 
tunity for  older  Americans  who  want 
gainful  emplojTnent  will  benefit  us  all, 
yoimg  and  old.  Today's  worldwide  Infla- 
tion, for  example,  is  partly  due  to  short- 
ages of  goods  and  services  generating 
from  rapid  acceleration  of  demand  in 
almost  all  nations.  At  least  some  of  this 
demand-supply  Imbalance  could  be  alle- 
viated through  use  of  skills  offered  by 
older  persons  who  are  denied  the  chance 
to  work  solely  Ijecause  of  age. 

There  should  be  ample  opportunity 
for  retirement  by  older  Americans,  but 
such  retirement  should  be  with  dignity, 
honor,  and  Income  adequacy.  At  the  same 
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time,  we  should  make  every  effort  to  as- 
sure that  such  honorable  retirement 
r>ollcies  are  not  used  as  an  excuse  to  deny 
work  opportunities  to  able  persons  who 
want  to  continue  in  gainful  employment. 

Hand  in  hand  with  more  realistic  at- 
titudes toward  retirement,  there  must  be 
a  renewed  effort  to  prevent  job  denial 
just  because  a  man  or  woman  happens 
to  be  40  or  older.  Such  rejection,  all  too 
prevalent  now,  not  only  Imposes  im- 
merited  suffering  and  heartache  Immedi- 
ately, but  in  it  are  the  seeds  of  equally 
serious  economic  problems  after  65.  be- 
cause of  weakened  ability  to  prepare  for 
retirement  years. 

Members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  most  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  believe,  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  our  need  for  fair  employment 
practices  related  to  age  and  for  more  en- 
lightened retirement  policies.  The  need 
for  action,  however,  goes  beyond  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  We  need  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  attitude  toward  older  peo- 
ple and  their  right  to  work  in  all  parts  of 
society — employers,  Government,  labor 
unions,  educators,  public  opinion  makers. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nonetheless  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  leadership  toward  more 
sensible,  more  hum«me  employment  and 
retirement  practices.  This  begins  with 
legislation — suid  vigorous  implementa- 
tion of  legislation  by  the  executive 
branch.  These  initiatives,  which  are  re- 
emphasized  in  the  working  paper  re- 
leased today,  are  essential  to  creation  of 
the  new  attitude  toward  aging  and  em- 
ployment which  needs  to  permeate  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  society. 

SXNATOX   RANDOLPH    ITRGES   NEW   ACTION   ON   ACE 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes,  I 
have  followed  closely  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment law  since  it  was  enacted  In 
1967. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  called  wit- 
nesses to  discuss  arbitrary  practices 
which  deny  employment  or  force  retire- 
ment solely  on  the  basis  of  age  alone.  I 
have  also  been  concerned  about  the  spe- 
cial problems  facing  the  so-called  older 
worker,  men  and  women  of  mlddle-age- 
and  up  who  face  the  likelihood  of  pro- 
longed unemployment  when  faced  by 
layoffs  or  plant  shutdowns. 

These  older  workers,  and  others  even 
younger  than  they,  encounter  overt  or 
subtle  forms  of  discrimination  which 
make  their  situation  all  the  more  des- 
perate. 

Such  bias  is  tmpardonable.  It  is  even 
more  intolerable  when  it  occurs  In  defi- 
ance or  in  Ignorance  of  the  law. 

I  believe  that  ADEA  must  be  strength- 
ened at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This 
year,  several  strengthening  provisions 
were  added  through  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  but  un- 
fortunately they  were  lost  in  conference. 
I  believe  that  these  proposals,  as  well  as 
others,  should  again  be  advanced. 

To  provide  facts  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  any  such  effort,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  has  today  issued  a 


new  working  r»aper  called  "Improving  the 
Age  Discrimination  Law."  It  tells  why 
interest  in  ADEA  is  Increasing  and  it 
tells  of  problem  areas  that  persist  de- 
spite concern  in  Congress  and  in  the 
courts. 

I  was  gratified  to  Join  with  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  CHCiiCH,  in  a 
preface  to  this  working  paper,  and  I  con- 
clude this  brief  statement  with  the  final 
paragraph  of  that  preface : 

To  anyone  not  already  familiar  with  the 
widespread  Impact  of  aging  throughout  our 
society,  this  working  paper  will  once  again 
make  the  point  that  problems  relating  to 
growing  older  do  not  necessarily  begin  at 
age  65.  Each  American  should  be  concerned 
at>out  age  discrimination,  whether  young, 
middle-aged,  or  beyond. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  attention 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging's 
working  paper  entitled,  "Improving  the 
Age  Discrimination  Law."  I  am  joining 
Senators  Pong,  Church,  and  Rawdolph 
of  the  committee  in  focusing  on  this  re- 
vealing paper,  because  of  our  cOTioem 
about  the  issues  it  raises. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Aging,  I  have  been  fortimate  to 
hear  testimony  on  a  variety  of  substan- 
tive problems  afflicting  the  elderly.  Per- 
hap>s  one  of  the  less  overt,  yet  more 
poignant  and  far-reaching  problems  Is 
that  of  job  discrimination  based  on  age, 
which  affects  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Rejecting  many  individuals  from  the 
labor  force  at  an  early  age  prevents  them 
from  preparing  adequately  for  their  re- 
tirement years.  Refusal  to  hire  the  40- 
year-old  individual  because,  "he  Is  ap- 
proaching retirement  and  may  be  a 
burden"  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
common  practice. 

Employment  discrimination  against 
the  older  American  can  lead  to  any  or  all 
of  a  wide  gamut  of  other  problems  they 
face — health,  housing,  and  social  In- 
volvement. 

This  problem  cuts  a  double  edge.  Em- 
ployment discrimination  against  our 
Nation's  elderly  often  prevents  them 
from  achieving  or  maintaining  economic 
adequacy  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Job  bias  provides  another  barrier  be- 
tween our  "Pepsi  Generation"  oriented 
society  and  the  older  American.  They 
become  further  disenfranchised,  and  feel 
a  sense  of  worthless  eiuiol. 

The  double  edge,  however.  Is  this :  We 
are  depriving  our  own  coimtry  of  a  labor- 
rich  segment  of  manpower. 

Trained  and  experienced,  the  elder 
American  citizen  would  help  ease  at  least 
one  aspect  of  our  current  Inflatlcaiary 
burden  by  providing  a  wealth  of  needed 
skills  and  goods.  We  are  faced  with  a^ 
shortage  of  goods  and  services,  and  to 
ignore  this  great  potential  source  for 
curbing  the  fhortage  is  myopic  anc  un- 
necessarily impractical. 

A  change  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
worthiness  of  the  older  American  em- 
ployee is  imperative  and  the  vorkinc 
paper  provides  insight  Into  this  very  real 
American  tragedy. 
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AWARD  TO  DWANE  L.  WAIiACE  OP 
WICHITA,  B:AN8. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  Dwane  L.  Wallace,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  of 
Wichita,  Kans..  was  awarded  the  Na- 
tional Business  Aircraft  Association's 
award  for  meritorious  service  to  aviation. 
The  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wallace 
in  recognition  of — 

HlB  englnecrlQg,  maiuigement  and  market- 
ing accompltehmenta  which  have  led  general 
aviation  to  Ita  Integral,  yet  unique,  position 
In  the  world's  tran^Ktrtatlon  network,  from 
arctic  and  Jungle  strips  to  the  most  aophla- 
tlcated  hub  airports. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Wallace 
made  a  few  brief  remarks  which  strike 
me  as  deserving  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
cost  allocation  study  recently  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. I.  therefore,  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  WsOlace's  re- 
msu-ks  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 

N«AA 

I  am  pleased  and  highly  honored  to  re- 
ceive this  prestigious  award  from  this  gT«at 
organization. 

I  could  not  accept  this  award  tonight 
without  recognising  thoee  who  have  helped 
me  throughout  my  career. 

All  of  my  associates  at  Cessna — some  are 
here  tonight.  Including  Del  Roekam.  our 
president,  who  has  worked  with  me  for  over 
32  years — the  Cessna  dealers — friends — and 
especially  one  person  who  has  helped  me 
tremendously  from  the  beginning — my  wife. 
Velma.  I  have  done  lota  of  stupid  things—^ 
a  few  wise  things — the  wisest  of  which  was 
to  marry  her. 

The  NBAA  has  made  outstanding  and  last- 
ing contributions  to  general  aviation.  Of  all 
the  many  contrlbutlona  made  to  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  general  aviation — I  think 
one  stands  out  above  all  others — I.e.,  yoxir 
continuous  efforts  through  the  years  to  make 
general  aviation  a  practical  way  to  travel. 
It  Is  now  practical  because  you  can  go  thou- 
sands of  places  and  be  on  schedule — and, 
being  on  schedule  Is  what  makes  It  practical. 

This  organization's  constructive  efforts 
through  the  years — to  improve  airplanes, 
equipments,  systems  and  pilot  skill  have 
been  a  major  factor  In  bringing  about  the 
practical  form  of  transportation  we  have  to- 
day. 

Siu*.  we  still  talk  about  the  weather- 
but  can  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  has 
been  since  you  cancelled  a  trip  due  to 
weather? 

The  fact  that  this  great  convention  Is 
being  held  In  Dallas  this  year  prompts  me 
to  dose  with  a  few  comments  about  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  study  on  cost 
allocation — which  states  that  there  U  no 
imlque  public  benefit  which  justifies  the  ex- 
penditures of  general  tax  funds  to  support 
the  national  aviation  system. 

If  there  Is  no  public  benefit— why  did  the 
people  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  buUd  a 
new  airport  at  a  coet  of  •700-minion?  And. 
why  did  the  people  of  Dallas  retain  Love 
Field  as  a  general  aviation  airport? 

I  heard  why— while  attending  the  re-ded- 
icatlon  ceremony  of  Love  Field  2  weeks  ago. 

Dallas  leaders  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
these  decisions  were  based  on  a  firm  belief 
In  the  future  growth  of  air  transportation 
and  Its  vital  Importance  to  the  economic, 
social  and  general  public  benefit  to  this  area. 
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huge  financial  dscislona  to  Insure  air  aoeea- 
•Iblllty  In  the  years  ahwul. 

Tea.  they  knew  what  they  were  doing — 
and  they  are  not  investing  in  Amtrak. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  far-sighted  peo- 
ple of  Dallas  are  very  myich  aware  of  the  great 
public  benefit  provided  by  air  transporta- 
tion. Scores  of  other  cities — large  and  small 

throughout  the  United  States  and  all  over 
the  world — are  exhibiting  the  same  aware- 
ness. 

Chairman  Bud — members  of  the  NBAA — 
thank  you  for  the  recognition  given  me  to- 
night— I  appreciate  It  very,  very  much. 


SOVIET  JEWISH  REFUGEES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. October  1.  1973,  there  appeared  In 
the  Washington-Star  News  an  article 
by  Paul  Hofmann  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  which  quoted  Chancellor 
Bruno  Kreisky  of  Austria  as  having  sug- 
gested that — 

The  United  States  and  other  countries 
•share  the  burden'  of  assisting  Jewish  refu- 
gees—a burden  that  he  said  had  been  long 
borne  by  Austria  alone. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  It 
is  the  United  States  that  has  underwrit- 
ten an  overwhelming  portion  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  and  resettling  Jewish 
refugees,  including  a  very  large  part  of 
those  costs  incurred  in  Austria. 

Well  over  $50  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1973 
through  the  continuing  resolution  provi- 
sion for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State's 
Office  of  Migration  and  Refugees  to  de- 
tail the  extent  of  the  current  U.S.  pro- 
gram and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  this  informa- 
tion be  printed  following  the  article  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows : 

UNrrcD  States  Could  Anu-m-  Jrws,  Austrian 

Chancbllor  Sats 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

Vienna— Federal         Chancellor         Bruno 

Kreisky  of  Austria  suggested  yesterday,  that 

the  United  States  and  other  countries  "share 

the  burden"  of  assisting  Jewish  refugees— 

a  burden  that  he  said  had  been  long  borne 

by  Austria  alone 

•Why  doesnt  the  United  SUtes  operate 
an  alrUft?"  The  Austrian  chancellor  sug- 
gested In  an  Interview.  "Or.  instead  of  good 
advice,  the  United  States  might  send  ships 
to  Odessa  or  some  other  Black  Sea  port  and 
evacuate  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  Ships 
could  be  sent  also  to  Leningrad.  There  are 
so  many  possibilities" 

Kreisky  forcefully  defended  his  govern- 
ment's decision  to  close  the  transit  center 
for  Jewish  emigrants  at  Schoenau  Castle 
20  miles  south  of  Vienna,  and  to  abolish 
other  faclUtles  here  that  had  been  easing 
the  Soviet  emigrants'  way  to  Israel. 

He  would  not  directly  comment  on  a  re- 
port In  the  mass-circulation  Kronen  Zeltung 
of  Vienna  that  the  fiow  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  may 
henceforth  bf  channeled  through  Romania. 
The  newspaper  recalled  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  In  Bucharest  was  maintaining 
good  reuaons  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Israel 

Kreisky  indicated  that  he  was  being  be- 
sieged with  pleas  and  protests  from  many 
cotmtnes  after  his  government's  decision  to 


cloBS  the  Schosnau  Castle  transit  opsraUoo 
as  the  price  for  the  release  by  two  armed 
Arab  guerrillas  of  three  kidnapped  Jewish 
emigrants. 

The  Austrian  chancellor,  who  Is  of  Jewish 
descent,  showed  bitterness  In  the  Interview 
over  what  he  termed  "this  Incredible  hys- 
teria that  has  seized  certain  people  and  or- 
ganizations." He  said  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment's stand  would  not  be  swayed  by  "tele- 
grams, threats,  pressures  and  insults." 

Krelaky  was  asked  about  reports,  also 
quoted  by  the  Austrian  national  broadcast- 
ing network,  that  the  United  States  wanted 
the  Vienna  government  to  reconsider  its  de- 
cision to  halt  special  facilities  for  Jewish 
emigrants. 

"The  worst  thing  In  this  matter  would 
be  to  put  pressure  on  us,"  he  said.  "Nobody 
should  forget  that  Austria  has  withstood 
other  pressures  Rather.  aU  other  govern- 
ments should  consult  with  us  how  the  Jews 
omlKratlng  from  the  Soviet  Union  can  best 
be  assisted." 

Kreisky  stressed  that  "any  talk  that  our 
frontiers  have  been  closed  to  refugees  Is  un- 
tn«e."  He  added:  "Only  certain  faclUtles  that 
we  alone  among  all  European  countries  have 
so  far  been  granting  will  have  to  be  re- 
examined." 

Referring  to  a  statement  by  the  Israeli 
cabinet  asking  Austria  that  arrangements 
for  the  passage  of  Jews  be  continued,  the 
chancellor  said  he  was  glad  "that  Israel's 
government  did  not  forget  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  decades" 

Kreisky  said  Austria  had  been  generously 
granting  asylum  to  refugees  from  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  had  assisted  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  from  Romania.  Poland 
and— more  recently — the  Soviet  Union. 

Kreisky  said  he  had  told  a  delegation  of 
visiting  Soviet  officials  in  a  formal  address 
Saturday  that  "Austria  remains  a  country 
that  grants  asylum  to  anyone  who  fiees  to 
be  persecuted,  and  will  assist  anyone  want- 
ing to  go  from  here  to  some  other  country." 
In  yesterday's  interview.  Kreisky  declared 
himself  satisfied  that  he  had  been  able  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  three  Jewish  hostages 
who  had  been  "in  extreme  danger  " 

The  newspaper  of  the  chancellor's  8o- 
claUst  party.  Arbelter  Zeltung.  said  In  an 
editorial  that  the  Mrangement  with  the 
Arab  terrorists  had  been  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  other  options,  both  unac- 
ceptable—  "full  capitulation"  by  allowing 
the  gunmen  to  depart  with  their  hostages, 
or  "blind  force"  that  would  probably  have 
led  to  a  massacre. 

UJ3.    ASSISTAMCX    TO    SOVITT    JEWS    MlORATOtO 
TO    ISRACI. 

Although  there  has  been  a  dramatic  In- 
crease In  numbers  In  the  past  avi  years,  mi- 
gration of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Austria  to  Israel  has  been  contlnu- 
o\is  for  more  than  16  years,  and  prlnclpid  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  movement  has  come 
from  the  United  States.  Contributions  to 
Jewish  volimtary  agencies,  aid  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Government,  total  many 
htmdreds  of  mllUons  of  doUars  In  cash  and 
In  commodltlea  and  supplies.  Most  of  the 
support  has  gone  for  resettlement  of  mi- 
grants in  Israel.  But  substantui  sums  have 
been  spent  also  In  Austria,  the  country  of 
transit  because  of  Its  geographic  location  and 
Its  long  dedication  to  principles  of  huraanl- 
tarlanlsm  and  protection  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

AOSTRIA 

For  some  years,  Jewish  organteatlons  re- 
ceiving emigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Vienna  housed  them  In  scattered  pensions 
around  the  city  whUe  their  papers  were  proc- 
essed for  entry  to  Israel.  Transportation  by 
chartered  aircraft  from  Austria  to  Israel  was 
supplied  by  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European   Migration    (ICEM).  Since 
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refugaes  from  other  Eastern  European  ooun- 
trtss  ware  Included  In  this  program.  flgurM 
for  aaslstanoe  to  Sorlst  migrants  cannot  be 
•stabllahed.  But  for  all  mlgranta,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  expended  for  care  and 
maintenance  came  from  the  United  States — 
partially  U.S.  Oovemment  funds  under  UJB. 
Bsfugee  Program  contracts  with  voltintary 
agsndaa,  prlnctpally  from  public  oontrlbn- 
ttoDS.  And  the  VS.  Oovernment.  through  Its 
support  of  ICKH.  paid  18  to  20  peroent  of  the 
travel  costs. 

Schoenau  Castle,  situated  about  30  miles 
from  Vienna,  was  bxillt  at  the  turn  of  the 
oentury  by  an  Austrian  nobleman,  as  his 
hunting  lodge.  Atxmt  five  yean  ago  It  was 
leased  by  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israal  (JAI) 
to  serve  as  a  transit  center  In  lieu  of  the  pen- 
sions previously  utilized.  Several  million  dol- 
lars were  spent  by  the  Jewish  Agency  over  en- 
stilng  months  to  provide  dormitories,  kitchen 
and  dining  rooms,  a  dlnlc  and  other  facul- 
ties, about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  paid 
from  American  public  contributions. 

Refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  numbered 
a  few  hundred  a  year  In  the  early  days  of 
Schoenau's  operation,  and  care,  maintenance 
and  travel  were  financed  as  before.  In  March. 
1071,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  relaxed  Its 
emigration  policies  toward  Jews  and  the 
trickle  turned  Into  a  flood.  About  14,000  men, 
women  and  chUdren  moved  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  during  the  remainder  of  1971. 
about  32.000  during  1972  and  about  22,000 
through  September  30  of  1973. 

In  1971,  It  became  obvious  that  neither 
the  voluntary  agencies  nor  ICKbt  could  carry 
the  Increased  load  unaided,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  U.S  Oovernment  for  assist- 
ance under  the  U.S.  Refugee  Program  Ini- 
tially, the  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration 
Afllairs  (ORM>  of  the  Department  of  State 
granted  to  voluntary  agencies  $35  per  person 
for  care  and  maintenance  of  the  migrants 
during  their  transit  through  Austria  to 
Israel. 

On  May  S,  1972.  President  Nixon  author- 
ized transfer  of  sa  million  to  ORM  to  assist 
the  migrants.  In  addition  to  care  and  main- 
tenance, the  U.S.  began  contributing  to 
ICEM's  revolving  travel  fund  $96  per  person 
to  cover  the  charter  fare  from  Austria  to 
Israel,  about  half  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
fund  by  the  Jewish  Agency. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  of  July  13,  1972.  and  In  subsequent  ap- 
propriation legislation,  the  Congress  supplied 
$50  mUllon  to  assist  In  the  movement  of  So- 
viet emigrants,  particularly  Jews  en  route 
to  Israel,  and  their  resettlement  after  ar- 
rival. ORM.  using  these  funds,  has  mcreased 
Its  contribution  toward  care  and  malnte- 
ance  at  Schoenau  Castle  to  $40  per  person 
(the  average  stay  being  I'/j  to  3  days)  and 
has  continued  its  support  of  almost-daily 
ICEM  charter  flights  from  Vienna  to  Israel 
at  the  same  figure  of  $95  per  person . 

In  addition.  In  a  contract  with  United 
Israel  Appeal,  and  an  agreement  with  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel.  ORM  obligated  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  to  contribute  half  the  coet 
to  a  $1  million  project  for  refurbishment  of 
Schoenau  Castle  and  expansion  of  Its  facili- 
ties— new  dining  room  and  kitchen,  central 
heating  system,  new  bathrooms,  additional 
dormitory  rooms.  About  $375,000  of  this  work 
had  been  completed  by  September  30. 

ISRAEI, 

Since  establishment  of  Israel.  American 
private  voluntary  agencies  have  raised  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  absorp- 
tion of  Immlgranu  by  that  country — about 
$200  million  per  annum  over  recent  years. 
U.S.  Oovemment  support  has  Included  PX.. 
480  food  and  surplus  commodities  and  equip- 
ment. Hadassah,  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Conunlttee,  HIAS  and  United 
Israel  Appeal  are  among  organizations  which 
have  received  US.  Oovemment  assistance  for 
absorption  programs.  No  special  record  was 


kept  covering  Immigrants  from  the  Sovlei 
Union  until  Inaugiu^tlon  of  the  present  $50 
million  program  autborlaed  by  the  Congreaa. 
The  breakdown  for  this  program  provides : 

Under  contracts  with  United  Israel  Appeal 
and  UIA  agreements  with  JAI.  for  programs 
and  projects  at  Schoenau  OMtls  and  In  !$• 
rael.  $44  mlUion. 

To  ICEIC  for  air  travel.  $6  million. 

To  other  accredited  voluntary  agencies  for 
assistance  to  Soviet  countries  other  than 
Israel,  $1  mlUlon;  total  $60  mUllon. 

The  breakdown  for  the  $44  million  UIA/ 
JAI  program  for  assistance  to  Soviet  emi- 
grants follows: 

AUSTRIA 

Toward  refurbishment  of  Schoenau  Castle. 
$0.60  miUlon. 

Toward  care  and  maintenance  of  migrants 
during  transit,  $2.40  million. 

ISSAXI. 

Construction  or  acquisition  of  absorptlcxi 
centers  and  hostels.  $8.75  million. 

Hospital  facility  for  care  of  migrants  and 
training  of  migrant  doctors  and  nurses, 
$2  00  million 

Construction  or  acquisition  of  apartments 
and  mobile  homes  for  migrant  hotislng.  $16.46 
million. 

Education:  university  and  graduate  study 
scholarships,  vocational  training  and  retrain- 
ing. Including  maintenance  In  some  cases, 
$13.90  million. 

All  programs  are  operative;  all  building 
projects  are  under  construction  or  In  final 
planning.  The  flrst  building  project  to  be 
completed — an  absoiptlon  center  at  Rehovot, 
near  Tel  Avlv — Is  to  be  dedicated  on  Novem- 
ber 6  by  officials  of  the  Oovemment  of  Israel, 
AmbassadcM'  Kenneth  Keating  and  Prank  L. 
Kellogg.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs. 


VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Veterans 
Day  is  different  this  year.  For  the  first 
time  In  a  number  of  years,  we  will  mark 
Veterans  Day,  which  this  year  is  Octo- 
ber 22,  without  having  vast  numbers  of 
American  fighting  men  locked  in  combat. 
This  year,  there  can  be  joy  in  the  ob- 
servance. Those  prisoners  of  war  held 
so  many  years  by  the  enemy  in  Hanoi 
have  been  brought  home,  and  the  un- 
certainty that  has  so  anguished  so  many 
American  families  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  relieved. 

Veterans  Day  began  as  a  day  to  ob- 
serve peace,  and  to  honor  those  who 
fought  and  died  for  peace,  and  those  who 
fought  and  lived  for  peace,  and  those  who 
also  served  in  the  uniform  of  our  coun- 
try, although  not  on  the  battlefield. 

Let  us  hope  that  Veterans  Day  csm 
be  observed  always  as  a  day  of  peace,  and 
a  time  for  prayer  of  gratitude  that  there 
Is  no  more  war.  Let  it  be  a  day  for  re- 
newal of  pledges  to  the  maintenance  of 
Justice  and  freedom  in  which  man  can 
best  live  in  peace  and  dignity. 

Veterans  Day  first  was  Armistice  Day, 
marking  the  end  to  World  War  I. 

The  fact  that  the  promise  of  peace 
was  not  then  fulfilled  does  not  detract 
from  the  significance  of  the  day.  What 
we  must  focus  on  today  Is  a  more  timely 
fact — the  fact  that  we  are,  on  this  day 
in  1973,  not  at  war,  not  in  combat,  not 
losing  young  men  to  injury.  Imprison- 
ment or  death  In  battle — the  fact  there 
is  now  peace. 

And  with  that  peace,  we  have  freedom, 
a  condition  that  Is  even  more  important 
than  peace. 


With  this.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  <Mr. 
Thttrmoicd)  in  particularly  honoring  the 
young  Vietnam  veteran  on  this  first 
Veterans  Day  after  the  peace  settlemenL 


IS  LIFE  EASIER? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  was  recently  called  to  a  very 
good  column  written  by  Mr.  WUllam  H. 
Stringer.  In  It,  he  deals  with  the  widely 
accepted  notion  that  our  lives  are  too 
fast  and  furious  and  the  "good  old  days" 
were  somehow  better. 

Mr.  Stringer  ptrints  out  that  while  the 
"good  old  days"  had  much  to  offer,  our 
modem  society  also  has  much  going  for 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entlUed  "Is  life 
Easier?"  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  October  3,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou). 
as  follows: 

WiNss  OP  Chahgk:  Is  Lirt  Kams? 
(By  William  H.  Stringer) 

A  lot  of  attention  is  given  these  days,  un- 
derstandably, to  stress,  anxiety,  depression, 
"future  shock,"  harsh  competition,  insecu- 
rity, too  much  mobility,  generation  gape — 
the  causes  are  all  discussed  and  dlagnoeed. 
For  a  long  time  I've  wanted  to  do  a  column 
dealing  with  one  of  the  nUnor  cures. 

It's  a  simple  remedy,  perhaps  overly  sim- 
ple. It  Is  Just  the  realization.  If  one  takes 
the  time  to  think  about  it,  that  a  lot  of 
things  around  us  are  better — at  least  scone- 
what  better — than  they  used  to  be  We  can 
be  grateful   for  this:    it  eases  stress. 

Vance  Packard  tells  us  we're  a  nation  of 
strangers — families  too  much  on  the  ooove. 
But  did  you  ever  try  moving  from  one  city 
to  another  back,  say.  tn  1914?  No  big  motor 
vans  with  soft  padding.  No,  all  fiimlture 
had  to  be  crated — with  wood!  And  put  in  a 
railroad  freight  car.  About  a  week  later  the 
car  arrived  at  the  new  destination.  And  the 
househcrfd  goods  had  to  be  uncrated.  You 
had  enough  kindling  wood  for  the  winter. 
No  wonder  people  moved  so  seldom;  It's 
definitely  easier  today,  even  If  wifely  home- 
makers  weep. 

Or  consider  telephones.  We  dial  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Washington  and  think  nothing  of 
it.  It  doesn't  even  coet  very  much.  But  try 
talking  long  distance  In  1914.  It  took  the 
operator  five  minutes  to  make  connections 
with  a  dty  fifteen  miles  away.  You  seldom 
dared  brave  the  time-consuming  multiple 
hookups  required  for  tranaconUnental  talk. 
You  used  the  telegraph,  or  the  mall. 

Now  the  trip  lasts  one  hour  by  a  smooth- 
flying  Jet.  Or  one-and-a-half  hours  if  you 
get  Into  a  holding  pattern.  Ho  hum! 

And  let's  have  no  complaints  at>out  how 
the  dialing  sometimes  doesnt  work  today. 
Even  In  New  York  City  the  phones  usually 
behave.  And  I've  dictated  a  whole  news  story 
from  Moscow  to  London  with  no  appreciable 
voice  strain.  Comrade,  what  more  can  you 
ask? 

Or  take  transportation.  For  Boston -Wash- 
ington, even  in  the  1940's.  people  recom- 
mended an  overnight  train.  Put  a  light- 
weight Pullman  next  to  one  of  the  old 
heavrwelght  sleepers,  and  you  bounced  and 
Jiggled  all  night. 

I  flew  in  my  flrst  DC-3  during  World  War 
n.  It  being  a  military  plane,  there  were  para- 
chutes aboard.  We  didnt  need  'em.  Cante  the 
DC-4,  DC-«,  DC-7,  and  finally  the  Jets  super- 
seded the  propellers.  Fly  In  those  smooth. 
quiet  707'»— out  of  Karachi,  say.  over  rocky 
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routes  where  Alexander's  legions  once  tolled 
on  foot — and  you  realize  that  the  mechanical 
age  has  produced  a  conveyance  aa  graceful  as 
the  seagoing  clippers  of  a  century  ago. 

Workloads?  My  father  had  a  farm,  and  a 
team  of  horses.  There  were  no  tractors.  And 
no  agricultural  adjustment  administration. 
If  you  raised  crops  and  there  was  a  glut,  you 
lost  money,  plenty  of  It. 

A  relative  was  foreman  in  a  braaa  and  cop- 
per mUl.  He  took  a  streetcar  to  work  at 
8  am.  When  peace  after  World  War  I  ended 
the  demand  for  brass  shells,  the  mill  closed 
down  for  months.  Unemployment  compen- 
sat  Ion?  Never  heard  of  It! 

Entertainment?  In  earlier  America  (circa 
1912)  an  evening  of  quite  unusual  nima. 
called  "Howe's  Movies,"  came  annually  to  the 
local  opry  house  They  featured  black  and 
white  cartoons,  some  hand-colored  shorts, 
and  occasional  sound  effects  (waves  on  a 
beach,  for  example).  Big  deal!  What  did 
people  do  before  Douglas  Fairbanks  In  'The 
Thief  of  Baghdad. "  or  Pred  Allen  on  the 
radio,  or  Watergate  on  television?  Maybe 
they  dldnt  realize  their  loss. 

Things  are  comparative,  of  course.  But 
maybe  we  should  spare  a  thought  of  thank- 
fulness, occasionally  that  we  do  have  super- 
markets. Jets,  TV.  dual  highways,  tractors, 
junior  colleges,  astronauts  Life  may  still  be 
full  of  challenge,  stress,  hurry,  difficult 
choices.  But  If  we  think  about  It,  mankind 
has.  here  and  there,  made  the  business  of 
living  phvslcally  much  easier,  and  certainly 
more  colorful,  than  It  used  to  be. 


REA  LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  93-32  in  May  of  this  year,  it 
-•authorized  the  Administrator  of  REA 
not  only  to  make  insured  loans  using  the 
assets  in  its  new  revolving  fund,  but  also 
to  guarantee  non-REA  loans.  The  guar- 
antee provision  which  appears  in  section 
306  of  the  amended  Rural  Electrification 
Act  would  appear  to  be  the  key  to  solving 
a  number  of  the  problems  that  concern 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  rural 
electric  systems  of  the  country  with  their 
25  million  rural  consimiers,  both  farm 
and  nonfarm,  as  well  as  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  and  their  millions 
of  consimiers  \n  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

Under  section  306.  the  rural  electric 
systems  would  obtain  financing  for  large 
power  supply  projects  and  related  trans- 
mission from  any  legally  organized  lend- 
ing agency  capable  of  making,  holding, 
and  servicing  the  required  loan.  The 
loans  would  bear  Interest  at  the  rate 
agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and  the 
lender.  Although  REA's  Administrator 
would  guarantee  the  loan,  no  Federal 
funds  would  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project.  Unlike  loans 
made  from  REA's  revolving  fund,  there 
wou^d  be  no  interest  subsidy  involved  as 
the  borrower  would  pay  the  full  market 
cost  of  money,  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
value  of  the  Government's  g\iarantee. 

OOOO    RKCOaO — ISTTLK   BISK 

Government's  contingent  liability  In 
cormection  with  these  loans  would,  in 
fact,  be  of  little  concern  when  one  con- 
siders REAs  lending  record  since  1935. 
No  lending  operation  In  or  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  match  a  rec- 
ord reflecting  losses  of  less  than  $45.5bO 
for  some  $11   biilioQ  of  loaca.  A  large 


part  of  REA's  success  in  this  respect  must 
be  attributed  to  Its  policy  of  working  with 
borrowers  which  may  encounter  tempo- 
rary difficulties  to  assist  them  in  solving 
their  problems. 

MOBS   CXNOUTXOIf    NXXDK) 

The  rural  electric  systems  require  in- 
creasing amounts  of  power  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  of  their  consumers 
which  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
those  of  the  investor-owned  companies. 
Shortage  of  other  fuels  used  in  farming 
operations  has  accelerated  the  switch  to 
electricity  in  rural  areas.  Until  recent 
years  the  investor-owned  companies  were 
eager  to  supply  the  growing  loads  of  the 
nuTd  electric  systems.  Delays  in  construc- 
tion of  powerplants  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons including  the  need  to  meet  strict 
CTivironmental  standards  have  resulted 
in  frequent  brownouts  and  blackouts  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  provide  the 
required  increased  capacity  on  a  timely 
basis. 

DTOOSraT    COOPXaATIOM 

Consequently,  the  investor-owned  util- 
ities now  generally  welcome  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  capacity  by  the  niral 
electrics. 

This  would  make  it  easier  for  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  to  take  care  of 
their  own  growing  needs.  It  also  permits 
each  segment  of  the  industry  through 
pooimg  arrangements  to  share  in  the 
initial  surplus  capacity  of  the  other 
which  results  from  the  construction  of 
larger  size  plants  designed  to  maximize 
economies  of  scale. 

Mr.  President,  early  implementation 
of  the  loan  guarantee  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 306  would  provide  the  following 
benefits: 

Supply  necessary  nnanclal  resources  to 
much  needed  energy  to  rural  America. 

Improve  the  position  of  the  REA  bor- 
rowers and  assist  in  their  efforts  toward 
creating  their  own  financial  resources  in- 
dependent of  government  obligation. 

Assist  In  the  development  of  a  strong 
power  grid  throughout  the  Nation  ca- 
pable of  diverting  power  to  areas  in  need 
from  areas  of  surplus  generation  in  co- 
operation with  all  power  compEinles. 

It  is  evident  that  every  citizen  of  the 
Nation,  urban  and  rural,  would  benefit 
from  implementation  of  this  program, 
and  I  have  urged  prompt  approval  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


DEDICATION   OP   EROS   DATA   CEN- 
TER, KARL  MUNDT  BUILDING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  it  wais  my  prlvillge  and  very 
great  honor  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  Federal  Build- 
ing, near  Sioux  Palls,  8.  Dak.  This  new 
structure,  named  after  my  long-time 
friend  and  Senate  colleague,  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  the  $5  million  Earth  re- 
sources observation  systems  <EROS) 
data  center. 

Construction  of  this  center  is  yet  an- 
other milestone  in  space  technology 
achievement.  EROS  Is  truly  global  in  di- 
mension serving  as  a  national  center 
for  disseminating  spacecraft  and  sdrcraft 
Images  of  the  Elarth  to  all  nations. 

In  less  than  2  years  working  in  tempo- 
rary facilities.  EROS  has  produced  over 


25,000  photo  Images  a  month  from  the 
ERTS,  the  orbiting  Earth  resources  tech- 
nology satellite,  and  Skylab  which  have 
literally  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

This  new  tool  has  provided  valuable 
help  in  developing  land  use  planning  and 
In  monitoring  natural  phenomena  as  well 
as  exploring  the  limits  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  was  on  hand  to  assist  in  the  rib- 
bon cutting  ceremonies  at  this  momen- 
tous occasion.  He  noted  that  the  Skylab 
and  ERTS  programs  have  provided  val- 
uable data  to  meet  our  energy  and  en- 
vironmental needs.  Satellite  data  has 
contributed  to  our  evaluation  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  oil  development 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  He  said  that 
examination  of  the  ERTS  Image  of  the 
northern  tundra  regions  does  not  reveal 
evidence  of  significant  degradation  over 
the  large  area  as  a  result  of  oil  explora- 
tions since  1940. 

Needless  to  say  EROS  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous aid  in  fitting  technology  to  meet 
both  human  needs  and  the  needs  of  our 
environment. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
would  be  entirely  fitting  to  have  the  full 
text  of  Secretary  Morton's  remarks  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AOOBCSS  QrVBN  BT  SKCarTAMT  OF  TBM  IMTKBIOB. 
ROOKRS  C.  B.  MOKTON  AT  TH«  DEDICATION  OF 

TH«  Kau.  B.  Muhdt  Feduul  Buildino,  A0- 

otTBT   7,    1973 

Oovemor  Knelp,  Senator  Moss.  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem,  Senator  Hruska.  my  good  friend  Jim 
Abdnor.  Dr.  White.  Director  of  Mayo,  Mn. 
Pecora,  many  dlstlng\Ushed  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen: 

We  have  been  here  a  long  time  this  morn- 
ing but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  place  more 
beautiful  that  one  would  like  to  spend  a 
long  time  than  right  here  looking  out  on 
these  nelds  of  com,  and  feeling  the  presence 
behind  us  of  this  building  and  all  that  it 
represenu.  For  me  to  go  on  into  the  deUU 
of  this  program,  what  it  means  and  where  It 
can  go,  I  t,hlnk  would  l)e  redundant. 

Mankind,  for  all  bis  years  and  all  of  his 
tenure  on  this  planet,  has  sought  the  high 
ground.  He  has  always  gone  up  the  mountain. 
I  remember  In  my  sixth  grade  In  school,  my 
class  was  taken  to  Washington.  We  had  a 
chance  to  visit  the  Capitol,  visit  the  White 
House,  and  vUlt  all  of  the  monuments  and 
grounds  of  that  great  city.  But  the  thing 
that  was  most  fascinating  and  most  excit- 
ing was  our  climb  up  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. We  could  look  out  of  those  little  win- 
dows In  the  pyramid  at  the  top  of  that  great 
obelisk  and  look  across  the  fields  of  Virginia. 
We  could  see  the  great  span  of  the  great 
reach  of  the  Potomac  River.  We  could  turn 
and  look  out  of  the  other  side  at  the  growing 
city  of  Washington.  All  men  are  excited  and 
all  women  are  excited  when  they  look  from 
a  high  place  and  the  panorama  of  their  vi- 
sion Is  broad  and  wide,  such  as  It  Is  here.  I 
wonder  what  we  really  saw.  I  often  regret 
that  I  did  not  see  In  the  Potomac  River  the 
struggle  of  the  perch,  of  the  shad,  of  the 
striped  bass,  in  their  flght  for  survival  against 
mankind  I  regret  when  I  looked  out  on  the 
sod  toward  the  city  that  I  did  not  see  the 
hopelessness  and  despair  and  the  beginning 
of  the  cycle  of  frustration  of  a  large  group  ot 
people,  who  In  a  sense  were  shut  out,  shut 
out  of  the  mainstream,  and  In  a  aenae  were 
shut  In  by  prejudice.  It  all  looks  so  clean 
from  SCO  feet.  It  all  looks  so  beautiful  and 
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we  were  up  to  look  only  at  the  cleanllneH, 
the  beauty  and  the  dramaUcs.  I  wonder  how 
many  observers  climb  Harney  Peak,  which 
la  your  highest  point  In  South  Dakota,  and 
look  east  across  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
where  the  fields  are  green  and  where  the  for- 
mations are  dramatic.  But  there  also  in  the 
bearts  of  our  fellow  men  who  Inhabit  that 
reservation,  la  a  burning  frustration,  a  faU- 
ure  somehow  to  feel  a  part  of  It. 

This  EROS  system.  I  hope.  wUl  make  us 
more  like  the  hawk.  Have  you  watched  the 
hawk,  circling  over  his  territory,  over  a  field? 
Have  you  watched  the  hawk  sitting  In  a  high 
sycanvora  tree  that  has  lost  Its  leaves,  watch- 
ing bis  environment.  He's  not  thinking  of  the 
BatUe  of  Bull  Run  or  the  ^ttle  of  Seven 
Pines,  or  the  beauty  of  Mount  Vernon.  He 
Is  looking  for  a  little  movement  in  the  grass. 
He  Lb  looking  for  something  that  la  a  little 
abnormal  to  the  wind.  He  Is  looking  for  the 
field  mouse.  He  is  looking  for  the  quail  that 
Is  sneaking  out  of  the  fence  rail  for  a  bite  of 
lunch.  He  Is  analyzing,  with  a  computer 
brain,  the  environment  that  is  below  him. 
If  he  falls,  even  for  one  day  to  analyze  that 
environment — to  develop  a  communication 
with  his  prey — if  he  falls  Just  one  day,  his 
survival  Is  threatened.  I've  seen  the  power 
of  nature  as  It  is  exhibited  on  the  face  of 
a  young  person  overlooking  the  Snake  River 
in  the  Orand  Ttotons,  or  admiring  Mount 
Rushmore.  or  feeling  the  aweaomenese  of 
the  magnificent  Badlands.  One  day  I  was 
standing  at  an  overlook,  looking  myaelf  at 
the  grand  sight,  and  a  young  boy,  about  a 
sixth  grader,  came  up  and  tuggied  at  my 
coat  tall.  He  said,  "You're  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  alnt'-cha?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  am." 
He  said,  "Well,  I  sure  hope  you're  out  here 
taking  care  of  my  land."  He  meant  it  from 
his  heart.  Well,  this  KROS  system  Is  going 
to  give  us  an  opportunity,  I  think,  to  observe 
far  deeper  into  the  panorama  than  we  have 
ever  ol>served  before  and  will  give  us  the 
ability  to  make  decisions. 

Now  we  have  just  passed  some  thresholds 
in  our  time,  which  many  of  us  saw  coming. 
Senator  Moss,  on  the  Interior  Committee,  I 
know,  saw  them  coming  a  long  time  ago; 
Senator  McOovern,  Senator  Hruska  and 
others  who  have  been  working  with  these 
problems,  saw  these  things  coming.  But  there 
have  not  been  the  ways  and  means  to  do 
much  about  them.  What  am  I  talking  about? 
I  am  talking  about  the  creasing  of  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  present  and  the  projecting  of 
our  minds  Into  the  chambers  of  the  future. 
What  do  we  see?  We  see  four  walls  in  definite 
focus,  and  not  a  limitless  plain  of  abun- 
dance, as  Senator  Hruska  pointed  out.  We 
have  moved  In,  in  short,  and  In  slang,  we 
have  moved  Into  a  sellers  market  from  a 
buyers  market  as  far  as  materials  are  con- 
cerned, minerals  are  concerned,  energy  la 
concerned,  and  land  Is  concerned.  These 
finite  proportions  now  have  to  be  managed 
with  great  skill.  What  U  the  price  of  faUure? 
The  price  of  failure  for  this  clvUlzation  Is 
downhill — degradation,  the  threat  of  sur- 
vival Itaelf. 

The  thing  that  really  excites  me  moat  Is 
that  these  same  men  who  have  found  the 
technical  achievement  as  a  result  of  their 
patience,  their  curloelty  and  their  persistence 
have  been  able  to  translate  it  Into  a  system 
that  looks  at  the  earth  In  depth.  These  same 
people  will  have  the  courage  to  make  this 
same  sjrstem  for  the  utilization  of  energy  far 
more  efficient  than  it  Is  today.  If  we  fall  to 
clean  up  our  rivers.  If  we  faU  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  our  air,  if  we  fall  to  provide 
an  environment  m  which  hopelessness  and 
despair  are  stepchildren  Instead  of  part  of 
the  famUy  system:  If  we  fall  to  mcreaae  the 
broadness  of  opportunity  for  men.  then  the 
system  wUl  have  been  for  nothing. 

This  is  a  tool,  an  Inanimate  tool,  but  with 
a  human  heart,  a  heart  like  that  of  Dr. 
Pecora.    Bill    Pecora   served   as   my  Under- 


Secretary.  For  me  this  was  one  of  the  great 
associations  of  my  life  Here  was  a  man  bal- 
anced In  every  way:  A  scientist  of  noble 
proportions  and  yet  a  humanist,  a  person 
who  reached  Into  the  very  human  heart  of 
the  problem.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  Pecoras 
across  this  world  to  move  this  whole  proposi- 
tion of  clvUtzation  forward.  You  are  lucky 
beyond  belief  to  live  here  In  this  great  open 
land,  to  have  within  the  heart  of  it,  a  dy- 
namic city  like  Sioux  Falls.  You  are  fortunate, 
more  than  you  can  possibly  realize,  In  being 
able  to  start  from  this  scene  and  say:  "We 
are  not  going  to  let  it  happen  here.  There 
will  be  a  sense  of  order.  There  will  be  a  new 
sense  of  conservation  of  resources." 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  older  parts  of  the 
country  have  the  burden  of  digging  out,  of 
correcting  a  great  many  liu  that  have  oc- 
curred. Here  the  Uls  have  not  occurred,  but 
can  occur,  believe  you  me. 

So  let  us  dedicate  ourselves,  but  not  only 
to  what  we  are  doing  here  In  terms  of  putting 
Into  operation  a  great  technical  facility.  Here 
will  be  stored  perhaps  more  data  than  any 
other  store  house  In  the  world.  Here  will  be 
the  Information  center  where  planners  across 
the  world,  not  just  thU  country,  can  come 
and  get  the  word,  can  see  what  Is  happening 
to  their  own  land.  But  let  us  here,  those  of  us 
In  government,  and  those  of  us  who  are  part 
and  parcel  of  this  way  of  life,  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  those  tough  decisions  that  wUl 
have  to  be  made  if  this  is  going  to  be  a 
success.  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

1  only  regret  from  the  high  place  that  I 
once  had,  high  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  I  looked  across  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington from  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  what  I  was 
unable  to  see:  What  was  going  on  in  men's 
minds,  the  failure  in  men's  minds  to  under- 
stand the  discipline  and  the  ethic  of  moral 
leadership  The  result  was.  I  think,  what  U 
happening  today.  The  result  was  a  degrada- 
tion in  the  whole  quality  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. The  system  wUl  survive,  the  President 
wUl  survive,  and  the  presidency  wUi  survive 
because  it  is  geared  up  by  the  greatest  system 
In  the  world.  But  clvUlzatlon  will  not  sur- 
vive unless  we  are  willing  to  bring  about  a 
whole  new  ethic  in  terms  of  managing  our 
finite  resources.  In  terms  of  putting  it  aU  to- 
gether as  the  young  people  at  today  say, 
ER06  Is  one  of  the  tools  that  wo,  have  for 
doing  this.  Let  us  work  together  in  achiev- 
ing a  new  lifestyle,  a  new  kind  of  approach 
that  win  guarantee  for  the  generations  that 
follow,  the  same  opportunities  that  we  have 
been  guaranteed  by  the  generations  which 
preceded  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNXNO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  conmiunlcated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Haskell) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conmilttees. 

'For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (UM.  10088)  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
to  assure  adequate  commuter  service  in 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10088)  to 
establish  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  10088)  to  establish  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  piu-poses, 
was  read  twice  by  its  Utle  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  J 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  DEPART- 
MENT   OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION 
AND     WELFARE.     ATHD     RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIA-nONS.   1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8877.  which  the  cleric  will  read 
by  title. 

The  assistamt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
blU  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  8877)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies! 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
Mr     MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
should  like  to  present  the  usual  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  purpose 
of  further  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shaU  be  considered  to  have 
been  walvedby  reason  thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obJecUon  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 
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On  page  1.  In  line  4,  after  the  word 

"appropriated"  insert  "and  shall  he  made 
available  for  expenditure  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  by  law": 

On  page  5.  in  line  4.  strike  "$69,318,- 
000"  and  insert  "$73,400,000". 

On  page  6.  in  line  4.  strike  '$844,000" 
and  Insert  •$941,000":  and  in  line  5. 
strike  ••$23,225,000"  and  insert  "$23,332- 
000". 

On  page  7,  in  line  5,  strike  "$795,475,- 
OOO'  and  insert  "$845,475,000";  and  In  the 
same  line,  strike  "$15,000,000"  and  in- 
sert  •$20,000,000". 

On  page  7,  after  "402"  in  line  22,  strike 
"(g>"and  insert  "(a)(7)". 

On  page  8.  in  line  10,  strike  "$832,030.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$875,380,000". 

On  page  9,  in  line  1.  after  "therein"  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  further^  Th»t  $25,000,000  of  the 
funds  oonutined  In  this  appropriation  for 
Public  HealUi  Service  hoeplt&ls  sb&U  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  9.  in  line  14.  strike  "$127.- 
080.000"  and  insert  "$141,780,000". 

On  page  9.  in  line  23.  strike  "$22,821,- 
000"  and  insert  "$19,335,000". 

On  page  10.  In  line  5.  strike  "Service- 
man's" and  insert  •'Survivor". 

On  page  10,  in  line  19,  strike  "$14,304,- 
000"  and  insert  "$7,304,000". 

On  page  10.  in  line  23,  after  "Act." 
Insert  'including  $50,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1975,";  and  at 
the  end  of  line  24.  strike  "$522,383,000" 
and  insert  "$580,000,000.  of  which  $4,- 
500,000  shall  be  for  the  Norrts  Cotton 
Cancer  Center. 

On  page  11,  in  line  6,  strike  "$281,- 
415.000"  and  Insert  "$320,000,000". 

On  page  11.  In  line  10.  strike  "$44.- 
131.000"  and  insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  11.  in  line  15.  strike  "$155,- 
894  000"  and  in5f>rt  "$163,000,000". 

On  page  11.  in  line  21.  strike  "$120,- 
073.000"  and  insert  "$125,000,000". 

On  page  12.  in  line  1,  strike  "$112,744.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$114,000,000". 

On  page  12.  in  line  8.  strike  "$175,778.- 
000"  and  insert  "$183,500,000". 

On  page  12,  in  line  13,  strike  "$125,- 
254.000"  and  insert  "$135,254,000". 

On  page  12.  in  line  18.  strike  "$36.- 
631.000'  and  insert  "$46,631,000". 

On  page  13.  In  line  3,  strike  "$133.- 
322.000"  and  Insert  "$134.000.000". 

On  page  13.  in  line  18.  strike  "'$706.- 
841.000"  and  insert  -$731.916.000 ". 

On  page  17,  in  line  9.  strike  "<$38,- 
000.000'"  and  insert  '$15,000,000 ";  in 
line  11.  strike  "f$25,000.000)"  and  Insert 
'•$42.500.000';  in  line  13.  strike  "'$2,105.- 
393.000'  and  Inaert  "$2,139,893,000:";  in 
line  14.  after  'Provided',  strike  "That 
the  aggregate  amount£  made  available  to 
each  State  under  title  1-A  for  granta 
to  local  education  agencies  within  that 
State  shall  not  be  less  than  such  amounts 
as  were  made  available  for  that  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing langiiage : 

That  the  aggrecate  amottnta  ixMde  arall- 
ablc  to  each  State  Tinder  title  I-A  for  granta 
to  local  education  agendea  within  that  Stat* 
ihaD  not  be  leaa  than  00  per  centom  nor 
more  tliaa  110  per  oentuzn  of  racb  amounti 


as  ware  made  available  for  that  purpoae  for 
flacal  year  1073: 

On  page  18,  In  line  7,  strike  "$610,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$833,800,000"  and  In 
the  same  line  strike  "$591,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$614,800,000". 

On  page  19,  in  line  18,  strike  "$143,- 
609,000  "  and  Insert  "$159,069,000", 

On  p«ige  19,  in  line  22,  strike  "444.- 
682,000"  and  Insert  "$468,000,000";  in 
line  23.  strike  "$25,625,000  "  and  insert 
"$40,000,000";  in  line  24.  strike  "$6,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$10,524.000 ';  on  page  20. 
In  line  2.  strike  "$61,300,000"  and  Insert 
"$70,000,000"  at  the  end  of  the  same  line, 
strike  "$600,641,000"  and  insert  '$651.- 
558.000". 

On  p€ige  20,  In  line  21.  strike  "$1,808,- 
914,000"  and  insert  "$2,025,914,000":  In 
line  22.  after  "which"  insert  "$210,300.- 
000  for  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and" ;  and  in  line  24.  strike 
""$25,000,000"  and  Insert  "$50,000,000': 
on  page  21.  in  line  1.  strike  "$440,500,- 
000"  and  insert  "$600,000,000'";  in  line  4, 
strike  ""$429,000,000"  and  insert  "'$588,- 
500.000";  and  at  the  end  of  line  8  after 
the  colon.  Insert 

Provided,  That  amounts  for  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants  shall  be  available  only  tor  fuil- 
tlme  students  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation who  were  not  enrolled  as  regular 
students  (as  defined  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education)  at  such  institutions  prior  to 
AprU  1.  1973. 

On  page  21,  in  line  18.  strike  "$90,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$100,000,000";  and  In 
line  21.  after  the  semicolon  strike  "$176.- 
209,000  of  which  $9,500,000.  to  remain 
available  through  June  30.  1975.  shall  be 
for  grants  for  pubUc  library  construction 
under  title  n  of  the  Ubrary  Services  and 
Construction  Act"  and  Insert  "$176,709,- 
000". 

On  page  22,  at  the  begiiming  of  line 
3.  strike  "tiUe"  and  Insert  "UUes":  In  the 
same  line,  after  "Vm"  insert  "and  IX"; 
in  line  5,  strike  "$53,660,000"  and  insert 
"$48,660i)00";  at  the  end  of  line  5,  strike 
"$2,100,000"  and  insert  "$5,100,000";  In 
Une  6,  strike  "$6,900,000"  and  insert 
"$11,860,000";  in  line  10,  strike  "$161,- 
110.000"  and  Insert  "$163,670,000";  in 
line  11.  strike  "$13,000,000  "  and  insert 
•$20,000,000". 

On  page  22.  in  line  19.  strike  "$2,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,000,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  3.  strike  "$83,118,- 
000"  and  insert  "$86,747,000". 

On  page  24.  In  line  11.  strike  "$142,- 
671.000"  and  insert  "$75,000,000". 

On  page  24.  in  line  18.  strike  "$12,891.- 
048.000"  and  Insert  "$12,884,279,000": 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  line,  strike 
"$46,000,000"  and  insert  "$56,000,000". 

On  page  26,  in  line  2,  strike  "$384,434.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$340,443,000." 

On  page  26,  in  Une  14,  strike  "$291.- 
717.000"  and  insert  "$307,217,000". 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  3, 
strike 

EXaCABCH  \XV  TIAININC  ACTlVrriKS  OvnUKAS 

(8FSCTAI.  roazicM  ccrwuMCT  paocmAM) 
For  payments  la  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
ezoeas  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Service,  and   the 


Social  Seciirlty  Administration,  as  authorlaed 
by  law.  $3,000,000.  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended:  Prot^ided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  avaUable.  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations to  such  Service  and  Administra- 
tion for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currenciea. 

On  page  27.  in  line  16.  strike  "$78,800,- 
000  "  and  insert  "$70,000,000." 

On  page  31.  in  line  7,  after  the  colon 
insert 

Provided  further.  That  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required  may  be  expended  for  ad- 
ministration within  the  United  States  of 
the  Social  Insurance  Program  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  terms  of  an  agreement 
wherein  similar  services  will  be  provided  by 
the  United  Kingdom  In  that  country  for 
administration  of  the  social  Insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States. 

On  page  31,  in  line  25.  strike  "$3,962.- 
000"  and  insert  "$3,975,000." 

On  page  32,  in  line  4,  strike  "$10,492,- 
000"  and  insert  "$10,599,000." 

On  page  32.  in  line  7.  strike  "$57,873.- 
000"  and  insert  "$58,784,000". 

On  page  32.  in  Une  12,  strike  "$419,100.- 
000  "  and  insert  "$450,100,000";  and  in 
line  13.  strike  "$400,288,000"  and  insert 
"$431,288,000  ". 

On  page  33.  in  line  3.  strike  "$120,198.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$107,898,000";  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  9,  after  "administra- 
tion" insert  a  colon  and  the  foUowlng: 

Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
may  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  other  appropriations  in  tbla  title  ■• 
reimbursement  for  reductions  in  public  af- 
fairs activities  charged  against  this  appro- 
priation. 

On  page  37,  after  line  17,  insert — 

Sec  aiO.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vLBlon  of  law,  $3,700,000  shall  be  available  in 
this  Act  for  a  cost-relmbiirsable  contract 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
to  allow  Federal  City  College  to  continue  the 
Upward  Mobility  College  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sec.  311.  No  funds  In  this  Act  for  appro- 
priations other  than  the  appropriation  for 
"Departmental  management"  may  be  used 
to  support  the  activities  of  "'Departmental 
management":  Provided.  That  no  funds  con- 
tained in  the  appropriation  for  "Depart- 
mental management"  may  be  used  to  support 
Federal  positions  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  such  poeltlons  authorized  In  the 
bill. 

Sac.  313.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  utilized  to  pay  compensa- 
tion of  persons  In  any  of  the  Department's 
regional  offlcee  for  carrying  out  duties  of 
the  Office  of  Education  carried  out  In  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  prior  to  June  1, 
1973.  imleas  prior  approval  Is  obtained  by 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

On  page  38,  after  line  22,  insert — 

PATMRfT  TO  TKX  COaPORATTON  rOB  Ft7BUC 

aaoADCAaiTNo 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  396(k)(l)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for 
expenaes  of  the  Corporation.  $60,000,000  to 
remain  available  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  In  addition,  there  is  appropriated  in 
accordance  with  the  authorization  contained 
in  section  396 (k)  (3)  of  such  Act,  to  remain 
available  imtU  expended,  amounts  equal  to 
the  amount  of  total  grants,  donations,  be- 
quects    or    other    contributions    (including 
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money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
property)  from  non-Federal  sources  received 
by  the  Corporation  dtuing  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  not  to  exoeed  a  total  of  $6,000,000. 
On  page  41,  in  line  16,  strike  "$333,- 
800.000"  and  Insert  "$358,800,000". 

On  page  45.  after  line  9.  insert 
Sac.  408.  Funds  contained  In  this  Act  used 
to  pay  for  contract  services  by  profltmaklng 
consultant  Urms  or  to  support  consultant 
appointments  shall  not  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1978  level:  Provided,  That  obligations  niade 
from  funds  contained  In  this  Act  for  con- 
sultant fees  and  aervlcee  to  any  individual 
or  group  of  consulting  firms  on  any  one  proj- 
ect in  excess  of  $35,000  shaU  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  twice  annually. 

Sbc.  410.  No  part  of  any  i4>proprlatlon  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used,  other  than 
for  normal  and  recognized  executive-legis- 
lative relationships,  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purposes,  for  the  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  any  kit,  pamphlet,  book- 
let, publication,  radio,  television,  or  fUm 
preaantatlon  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  the  Congress,  ex- 
cept In  presentation  to  the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  short  statement,  and  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, also  has  a  statement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  wUl  be  here  by  the  time  we 
are  through.  This  Is  the  biggest  appro- 
priation bill  that  we  wiU  have  before  us. 
and  Involves  probably  some  of  the  most 
important  segments  of  our  whole  Ameri- 
can life.  If  Senators  do  not  come  in.  I 
am  tempted.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  to  move  for  a  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  biU.  Maybe 
I  should  assume  that  we  did  such  a  good 
job  on  this  bfll  that  no  additional  per- 
fections are  necessary.  I  hope  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  have  a  short 
statement  considering  the  importance 
and  complexity  of  the  bUl,  which  I  shaU 
now  present  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  now  before  the 
Senate  covers  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  related  agencies. 

The  committee  has  not  considered  aU 
Labor-HEW  programs  In  this  bill.  Sev- 
eral large  appropriations  such  as  man- 
power revenue  sharing,  and  social  and 
rehabilitation  services  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House  because  of  the  lack 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  committee  has  foUowed  the  House 
in  this  regard.  The  committee  believes — 
especially  In  the  case  of  the  recently  en- 
acted authorization  for  social  and  re- 
habUitatlon  services — that  the  proper 
course  is  to  allow  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies an  opportunity  to  submit  budget  re- 
quests based  upon  the  new  authorization, 
examine  an  amended  budget  request  in 
some  detaU,  and  compare  It  with  the 
authorization,  hold  our  hearings  and 
then  consider  these  items  in  an  early  sup- 
plemental. 

ADMINTSTKATTON'S   BTTDGKT 

For  the  last  few  years  the  committee 
has  expressed  its  concern  over  the  budget 


requests  for  HEW.  This  year  Is  no  excep- 
tion. It  seems  obvious  to  me  and  other 
mwnbers  of  the  committee  that  the 
health  and  weU-being  of  our  citizens  were 
not  prime  factors  for  consideration  when 
the  HEW  budget  was  formulated.  Most 
of  it,  of  course,  was  formulated  about 
this  time  last  year.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  proposes  that  health  and  edu- 
cation programs  be  downgraded  by  near- 
ly $3  bilUon  below  the  amount  provided 
by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Prac- 
ticaUy  every  program  designed  to  assist 
people  to  better  help  themselves  is  re- 
duced or  terminated  under  the  proposed 
budget.  In  each  case,  the  rationale  ap- 
pears to  be  Uttle  more  than  an  excuse 
for  spending  most  funds  on  necessary 
domestic  progranis — despite  ever-grow- 
ing human  needs. 

In  a  time  of  inflation,  this  request  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  an  administration 
recommendation  that  Congress  cooper- 
ate in  taking  a  step  backward  in  pro- 
grams relating  to  better  health  and  edu- 
cation of  our  citizens — a  step  backward 
into  a  time  when  many  of  the  aged,  the 
poor  and  the  infirm  were  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heaps  of  our  society.  Or  that 
we  balance  the  budget  at  the  sacrifice 
of  health  and  education  programs.  It  is 
either  one  of  the  two.  or  more  probably 
a  combination  of  both. 

ADMnnsraATioiir's  AUTHMKnc 

After  being  subjected  to  four  Nixon 
budgets,  the  committee,  and  I  believe  the 
Congress,  has  become  a  Uttle  skeptical 
of  this  administration's  arithmetic.  In 
his  first  budget  message,  the  President 
said: 

I  have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget.  The 
budget  I  send  to  you  today  fulfills  that 
pledge. 

Instead,  It  ended  up  with  a  deficit  of 
over  $23  bUUon  and  that  was  Just  a  start. 
Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  warning  about  the 
spending  habits  of  Congress,  it  Is  the 
President — not  Congress — who  Is  now 
asking  for  a  budget  of  $269  bUllon,  or  $23 
bilUon  more  than  he  requested  last  year. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  over  10  percent; 
yet  the  budget  demands  that  we  spend 
less  in  this  framework  on  necessary  do- 
mestic programs  such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation, and  more  or  at  least  as  much  on 
armaments — even  though  we  had  hoped 
we  might  get  some  bonus  points  for  the 
purposes  of  these  needs  at  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  But  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

In  4  years,  under  this  administration, 
the  budget  has  climbed  from  $195  bU- 
Uon  to  $269  bilhon — a  record  Jump  of  $74 
biUlon  or  almost  40  percent;  and  It 
might  have  been  worse,  except  for  this 
Conunittee — the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  am  talking  about,  not  neces- 
sarily the  subcommittee — and  the  Con- 
gress, which  had  cut  administration-pro- 
posed budgets  by  over  $20  bilUon.  We 
wiU  cut  the  President's  overall  budget 
again  this  year,  even  though  we  pass  this 
blU  as  reported,  which  Is  somewhat  over 
the  budget,  els  I  sliaU  explain  later.  But 
actually,  there  is  Uttle  or  no  dlsaftree- 


ment  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress over  the  $269  bUllon  total  for  this 
budget.  The  conflict  again  centers  on 
priorities.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  set  a  celling  which  is  below  the 
Presidents  budget.  This  biU  which  totals 
$33.6  bllUon,  an  increase  of  $1.9  biUlon 
over  the  budget  request  and  $580  milUon 
over  the  House  bUl— is  stIU  $360  milUon 
below  what  Congress  provided  for  these 
same  programs  last  year. 

Moreover,  the  bUl  is  $319  million  under 
the  Senate's  own  budget  ceiling,  which 
is.  in  the  aggregate.  lower  than  the  Pres- 
idential ceUing.  That  is  significant  from 
many  standpoints — it  means  we  are  an- 
other step  closer  to  staying  within  an 
overaU  budget  level  of  $268  bUllon.  and 
it  proves  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  important  health  and 
education  programs. 

Of  course,  the  temptation  is  great  to 
add  a  great  deal  more  to  the  bUl — ^but  I 
believe  our  committee  and  aU  of  us  In 
the  Senate  must  think  about  the  con- 
sequences. If  the  total  gets  too  high  and 
is  subsequently  vetoed,  the  chances  are 
we  wlU  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  override  or  sustain  because  It 
goes  to  the  House  first.  If  that  happens, 
then  aU  the  time  and  effort  that  we  put 
into  this  biU  win  be  lost.  There  will  be 
another  continuing  resolution  and  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Con- 
gress wUl  have  had  no  say  In  how  or 
what  programs  are  ftmded.  The  HEW 
interpretation  of  the  continiUng  resolu- 
tion we  are  working  imder  even  now 
differs  greatly  from  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress. 

iNAOEqtrAciEs  or  the  pmsszDznTs  bcdcet 
tXQTnsrt 

Within  that  total  recommended  by  the 
administration,  our  committee  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  that  even  In  those  pro- 
grams that  are  assigned  the  highest 
priority  by  the  administration,  the 
budget  requested  inadequate  amounts. 
Since  Senator  Cottoh  and  I  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  the  budget  recom- 
mendations on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  think  we  have  not  only  had  the 
152  amendments  we  had  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  we  have  had  the  whole  Senate 
on  top  of  us  saying  it  was  not  adequate. 
For  example,  the  administration  has 
been  talking  of  late  about  a  ""new  InJtl- 
ative"  in  cancer  research — yet  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  was  only 
3  percent  higher  than  what  the  Con- 
gress provided  last  year— and  fell  $140 
mllUon  short  of  what  the  President's 
cancer  advisory  panel  and  his  own  haixl- 
picked  Director  of  the  Cancer  Institute 
said  could  be  effectively  used.  By  com- 
parisai.  in  1971.  before  aU  the  talk— 
which  pleased  us — of  a  "cancer  Initi- 
ative." the  Congress  provided  a  20- 
percent  increase  for  cancer  research.  I 
think  this  Is  probably  as  high  as  we  could 
go  but  it  is  not,  surely,  a  sensihle  iikcrease 
if  we  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of 
program  on  this  dread  disease. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  agreed  this  year 
that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  could 
effectively   use   additional   f\mds  in  its 
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wtur  a^lnst  this  dread  disease  over  and 
above  the  budget  request  and  the  addi- 
tional amount  has  been  Included  In  the 
bill. 

CTTTS    TS    MJtOICAL   PACZLITIXS    HUB 
MANPOWm    ntAIKINO 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  cancer  research 
budget  is  no  exception.  The  budget  sent 
to  the  Congress  included  cuts  of  over 
$400  million  in  the  area  of  construction 
for  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
health  service  and  training  facilities. 

The  health  manpower  budget  was  cut 
by  50  percent,  even  though  the  most 
threatening  breach  in  our  health  defense 
Is  the  shortage  of  trained  health  man- 
power. If  we  have  a  health  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  because  we  are  short 
with  delivery  of  health.  All  the  fruits  of 
medical  research  will  count  for  little  if 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  paramedics,  labora- 
tory technicians,  and  all  that  goes  Into 
the  field  of  health  manpower. 

OTKIE    CUTS 

Almost  $400  million  was  cut  in  educa- 
tional aid  to  local  school  districts.  Cuts 
were  also  made  in  training  of  medical 
research  scientists — training  programs 
were  cut  across  the  board.  Neighbor- 
hood health  centers  that  provided  health 
and  dental  services  to  the  poor,  and 
programs  that  provide  educational  equip- 
ment to  the  Nation's  schools,  to  colleges 
and  to  libraries  were  also  cut. 

The  programs  to  assist  libraries.  In 
some  cases,  were  eliminated  completely. 

In  each  case,  the  administration's 
rationale  appears  to  the  committee  to 
be  no  more  than  an  excuse  for  spending 
less  funds  on  necessary  domestic  pro- 
grams. On  these  particular  types  of  pro- 
grams, there  can  be  no  other  Interpreta- 
tion of  It. 

CONGRESSIONAL  LrAnFUSHrP 

Health  problems  and  the  problems  of 
ignorance  still  beset  the  American  peo- 
ple and  this  must  be  recognized  as  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  society. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  the 
Congress  must,  once  again,  assert  its 
leadership,  assert  what  it  feels,  and  assert 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  area  of 
health  and  education. 

The  House,  in  its  action  on  this  budg- 
et, recognized  this  principle  and  added 
approximately  $1.2  billion  over  the 
budget  request  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
most  glaring  deficiencies. 

The  House  bill,  when  compared  with 
the  budget  request,  or  last  year's  level  of 
funding,  may  on  the  surface  appear  to 
c<mtaln  a  large  increase  in  funds.  This 
is  more  apparent  than  real. 

What  the  House  has  really  done  In  its 
bill,  in  large  measure,  Is  merely  to  re- 
store some — but  not  sill — of  the  cuts 
made  by  the  administration. 

BSNAn  coMicrrrxz  AcnoN 

It  Is  against  this  backgroimd  that^  the 
Senate  committee  has  recommended 
amounts  to  restore  the  highest  priority 
health  and  education  programs  at  least 
to  last  year's  levels  and  to  recommend 
modest  Increases  In  very  selected  areas. 
In  many  cases,  we  simply  tried  to  match 


up  the  dollars  with  the  administration's 
own  rhetoric. 

Before  making  its  recommendatlans 
on  this  blD,  the  committee  carefully  con- 
sidered over  100  line  items  which  mtJce 
up  this  appropriation.  At  last  count, 
these  line  items  consisted  of  over  400 
individual  programs.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  complex  bill  before  the  Senate 
because  of  the  numerous  programs  and 
the  agencies  involved.  But  we  did  con- 
sider 100  items  and  each  one  Involved 
sometimes  a  page  of  subdivisions  which 
mEide  up  the  appropriation.  But  we  re- 
viewed all  of  the  individual  programs 
and  activities  within  these  line  items. 

The  committee  heard  testimony — and 
I  underline  that,  because  many  people 
do  not  realize  this — that  we  heard  from 
hundreds  of  witnesses  over  a  period  of 
3  months,  including  those  from  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies,  many 
interested  Members  of  the  Congress. 
State  and  local  ofQcials,  and  concerned 
citizens.  These  are  people  who  probably 
have  more  expertise  and  more  experience 
In  these  matters  than  even  the  com- 
mittee. The  witnesses  included  presidents 
of  imiversltles,  deans  of  medical  schools, 
Nobel  Prize  winners — you  name  them, 
Mr.  President,  they  were  Involved. 

We  naturally  wanted  to  hear  from 
them  about  all  the  exciting  things  which 
are  going  on  today  in  the  field  of  health 
research.  We  heard  the  witnesses  with 
great  interest. 

We  heard  another  thing,  Mr.  President. 
I  suppose  that  if  the  American  people 
were  asked  what  headline  they  would 
most  like  to  see  when  they  picked  up  the 
newspaper  the  next  day,  the  great  major- 
ity will  probably  say  that  they  would  like 
to  see  a  big  block  headline  reading  "Cure 
for  Cancer  Found." 

We  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to 
some  of  the  exciting  things  which  have 
been  achieved  in  cancer  research  since 
way  back  when  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
in  1938.  We  wonder  what  progress  is  be- 
ing made  to  cure  this  dread  disease  and 
we  have  foimd.  In  listening  to  all  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  and  the  top  people  in  the 
health  field  that  in  1938.  when  we 
started,  4  out  of  every  5  persons  that 
had  cancer  died  because  of  it.  The  best 
estimate  today,  because  of  the  research 
breakthroughs  In  some  forms  of  cancer, 
is  now  2V^  out  of  5.  They  can 
do  even  better  than  that  if  they  can 
catch  It  quickly.  Some  things  such  as  the 
Pap  test  for  women,  research  In  the  field 
of  leukemia,  and  the  research  being  done 
to  determine  whether  cancer  is  a  virus — 
all  of  this  has  been  worthwhile.  So  when 
we  talk  about  initiatives  in  cancer,  money 
does  not  buy  everything,  but  Congress 
would  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  if  it 
thought  that  just  money  would  cure 
cancer. 

We  also  recommended  more  support 
for  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  and 
made  it  somewhat  comparable  to  cancer 
research,  because  after  all.  heart  disease 
is  the  first  life-taker  In  this  country.  This 
bill  la  not  just  our  opinion,  it  is  the  col- 
lective opinion  of  himdreds  of  witnesses. 


HXALTH    PROGRAMS 


The  committee  has  tried  to  combine 
vision  with  reality  in  formulating  our 
recommendations.  For  health  programs, 
we  reconmiend  more  than  $5  billion  to 
support  health  services  programs  such 
as  the  community -based  mental  health 
centers,  regional  medical  programs,  and 
Hill-Burton  construction  grants.  TTie 
$5  billion,  which  represents  an  Increase 
of  $300  million  over  the  House — this  is 
the  total  figure,  will  also  support  the 
several  research  programs  of  NTH,  with 
$900  million  directed  toward,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  the  attack  on  cancer 
and  heart  disease.  We  did  not  skimp  with 
the  other  Institutes,  either. 

KOUCATION    PROGEAMS 

For  education  programs,  we  recom- 
mend $6.4  billion,  an  increase  of  $247 
million  over  the  House  bill.  This  amoimt 
is  large  in  itself  when  we  look  at  it  sep- 
arately, but  when  we  consider  it  within 
the  framework  of  what  the  American 
people  pay  for  education  per  year,  the 
Federal  contribution  is  not  as  great  as  it 
would  seem;  the  Federal  responsibility 
is  not  backed  up  \v1th  as  much  money  as 
we  would  like.  'The  total  amount  spent  in 
the  United  States  for  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  released  just  last 
week,  is  $97.6  billion;  and  we  are  assum- 
ing part  of  our  responsibility  in  recom- 
mending $6.4  billion  of  that  amount. 

Here  is  a  prime  example  of  reordering 
priorities.  We  have  redirected  funds  for 
local  school  districts  and  the  children 
and  away  from  nonproductive  and  mar- 
ginal value  programs.  We  tried  to  look 
at  those  and  see  whether  we  coiild  make 
them  better  or  not  continue. 

The  title  I  program  is  expanded,  im- 
pacted area  aid  is  msdntained  for  both 
"A"  and  "B"  children,  vocational  train- 
ing has  the  support  it  deserves.  The 
budget  recommended  that  there  be  no 
appropriation  for  what  we  call  "B"  chil- 
dren. We  provided  enough  to  support  Im- 
pacted area  aid  to  the  "B"  children.  Vo- 
cational training  has  been  at  a  low  level 
for  a  long  time,  and  only  through  the 
efforts  of  this  subcommittee  have  we  in- 
creased it  year  after  year.  We  think  it 
deserves  more,  but  we  have  a  substantial 
increase  in  that  field. 

For  higher  education,  we  have  tried 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  new 
student  aid  programs  and  the  estab- 
lished, proven  programs.  We  would  con- 
tinue to  gradually  phase-in  the  basic 
opportunity  grant  program,  known  as 
BOG'S,  by  limiting  grants  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  The  manner  in  wliich 
we  phase  BOG  into  the  program  is  a  lit- 
tle complicated.  The  administration  sug- 
gested that  we  shift  practically  every- 
thing to  BOG'S.  Last  year,  we  reached 
a  compromise  with  HEW.  We  said.  "Let 
us  start  it  with  the  freshmen."  This  year, 
we  go  to  the  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  showing 
the  amounts  that  will  be  available  under 
the  program  we  recommend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 
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FACT  SMEET  ON  STUDENT  ASSlSTMfCE 


-".I 


1973 
compiriM* 


1974 
budfit 


HOUM 

•Uowtnc* 


SubGoaunitMe 


Basic  a^fortumty: 

Gfinb(BOG») 

(Stvd«<n5  (ssntsd) 

(Ayer»|»  g'lnt) 

SttpiiianMnlal  OpportuRily: 

Grants  (EOGs) 

(StudNts  tssntK)) 

StttoxUxteiit: 

Incentive  jrents 

(Studants  BSttttd) 

Work  study 

(Students  t»ut«d) — 
Cooparitivc  education. ..... 

(Stud«n(t  antstsd) 

Injured  loans... 

<SI«d«i*i  MsitM) 

Direct  toans/deieiiM  Imw.. 

(Studenb  assittod) — 


{122,100.000 

(425^00) 

(1260) 

$210,300,000  . 
(304,000). 


(9S9.000.000 

(1,577.000) 

(»592) 


}440, 500,000 

(1,577  000) 

(K62) 

$210. 300. 000 
(304,000) 


(270.200.000 
(545.000) 
110. 750. 000 
(250.000) 
S24S,  000, 000 
(1,256,000) 
$S4<.400.000  . 
(301,  500) 


T„^ «,4«6.750,000 


$250,000,000 

(545.000) 

$10,750,000 

(250,000) 

$310. 000, 000 

(1.533,000) 

(2S9,'666) 

$1. 529,750.000    $1,  S27. 7U.  000    $1,717,250,000 


$270,200,000 
(560,000) 
$10,750,000 
(250.000) 
$310, 000. 000 
(1.533. 000) 
$286,000,000 
(682.000) 


$600,000,000 

(1,050.000) 

($580) 

$210,300,000 
(304,000) 

$30,000,000 
(120.000) 
$270,200,000 
(560,000) 
$10  750.000) 
(250.000 
$310.000.00G) 
h.  533.000 
$216,000,000 
(6I2.000) 


WXLVARX    Airo    RKLATTD    ACXIfCTIXS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  With  respect  to  wel- 
fare and  related  agencies,  the  committee 
had  a  most  difficult  time.  Sometimes  we 
find  ourselves  downstairs  In  the  "salt 
mine"  mairklng  up  this  bill,  while  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time  is  up  here,  con- 
sidering changes  to  the  social  security 
program.  This  makes  it  most  difficult  for 
us.  I  have  alwaj's  been  hopeful  that  we 
could  divide  Congress  into  legislative 
sessions  and  fiscal  sessions,  so  that  one 
hand  would  know  what  the  other  hand 
is  doing.  I  think  we  would  save  money, 
and  we  would  know  better  what  we  could 
do  in  the  long  run. 

For  the  welfare  program,  the  commit- 


tee recommended  $13.5  billion,  a  $76  mil- 
lion reduction  below  the  House  level. 

The  amount  provided  would  allow  more 
direct  support  for  the  young  in  the  form 
of  child  welfare  services,  Headstart.  and 
child  care  progranis,  and  $10  million 
more  for  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

We  have  gone  along  with  the  House  in 
keeping  some  parts  of  OEO  Intact  and 
have  provided  $25  million  to'contlnue  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program. 

This  program  is  money  given  to  the 
administration  to  use  when  there  is  an 
actual  emergency  or  a  medical  service 
program.  The  administration  does  not 
have  to  spend  it  all.  Last  year,  they  did 


not  spend  it  all,  but  it  is  there  for  them 
in  case  something  happens. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  committee  recommendations 
by  Members  of  the  Senate,  their  staffs, 
and  others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
our  usual  summary  table  comparing  the 
Senate  bill  with  the  1973  appropriation, 
the  1974  budget  request,  and  the  House 
allowance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  UBOR.  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEUARE  APPROPRIATION   BILL-COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES   AND  AMOUNTS    RECOMMENDED 

IN  1974  BILL 

I A  mounts  in  millionsl 


1973  1973 

appropriition     oparatini  laval 


1974 
budget  raquast 


House 
atlowanca 


Senate 

commrttee  rec- 

ommeodatioa 


Senate  biN  cotnpacad  witti— 


1973 
appropriation 


1974 
budget  req vest 


House 
alkmance 


Ubor  $2,234  $2,230  »87 

Healttu  Education,  and  WeBare 30,548  28,745  30  421 

ReUled  agencies W5 975 V2 

Grand  total 33,757  31.950  31,550 


$827 

31,502 

487 


SS31 

31,998 

567 


-$1,403 

+1,450 
-40S 


+1,578 
+22S 


32,S16 


33,396 


-361 


+  1,846 


+580 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing given  a  brief  overview  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations,  I  would  now  Uke 
to  dwell  in  some  detail  on  the  key  items 
in  the  bill. 

KXT  rrKMS  IN  THX  BIU. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  touch  briefly  on 
the  key  increases  recommended  In  the 
Senate  bill  over  the  level  recommended 
by  the  House. 

LABOR 
MANPOWER  TRAINING  SKRVICKS 

The  newly  enacted  title  IX  of  the 
Older  American's  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  erf  1973  authorizes  a 
new  program  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  field  of 
public  service  for  our  older  citizens.  The 
committee  has  added  $40  million  to  the 
bill  to  Implement  this  program  which 
will  allow  18,000  older  Americans  to  be 
gainfully  employed  in  such  needed  occu- 
pations as  nursing  home  aides,  teacher 
aides,  and  library  assistants. 


CXXnJPATIONAI.  SAJXTT  ANB  HXALTH 

This  program  is  designed  to  assist 
employers  to  provide  better  health  and 
safety  conditions  for  their  employees. 
The  committee  added  $4  million  over  the 
House  in  order  to  allow  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to 
extend  occupational  health  and  safety 
standards  to  all  our  workers. 

The  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  special  help  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  imorganiased  employees  as 
they  cope  with  new  developments  in  this 
field.  Reports  of  harassment  still  persist. 
The  committee  expects  the  Department 
to  Improve  Its  recruiting  and  training 
procedures  so  that  compliance  staffs  are 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  per- 
sonal relations  aspect  of  their  work. 
Compliance  officers  should  be  oriented 
to  help  employers  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards— rather  thsui  simply  issuing  threats 
and  citations.  The  committee  strongly 
believes  that  compliance  officers  should 


be  allowed  more  discretion  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

HKALTH 
MXNTAL    HXAI.TB 

This  program  deals  with  the  preven- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  those  of  our 
citizens  suffering  from  mental  Illness.   . 

The  Senate  bill.  In  addition  to  restor- 
ing the  budget  cuts,  provided  an  addi- 
tional $45  mUhon  to  focus  increased  ef- 
forts on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism. 

The  extent  of  alcoholism  in  oiu"  soci- 
ety is  growing — ^not  shrinking — and  the 
costs  to  our  society  are  too  great  for  any 
of  us  to  ignore.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  research 
and  treatment  of  this  disease  problem 
which  already  affects  the  lives— direct- 
ly or  Indirectly — of  over  35  million  Amer- 
icans. 

The  committee  has  also  included 
fimds  to  accelerate  the  establishment  of 
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community  mental  health  centers.  The 
committee  concurs  with  the  House  In  re- 
jecting; the  administration's  proposal  to 
phase  out  the  menttU  health  centers  pro- 
gram. This  program  was  never  Intended 
to  be  a  demonstration  program — but 
rather  a  service  program  designed  to 
make  comprehensive  mental  health  care 
available  to  all  our  citizens  who  need 
such  care. 

This  commimity  based  approach  is  a 
more  effective,  humane,  and  less  costly 
method  of  treatment  for  many  citizens 
with  mental  disorders — and  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  infamous  approach 
that  was  so  prevalent  in  State  mental 
institutions  only  a  few  decades  ago. 

The  advent  of  the  community-based 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady 
decline  in  the  total  numbers  of  residents 
in  State  mental  hospitals.  However,  In 
recent  years  the  number  of  children  in 
these  institutions  has  been  rising. 

Last  year  the  Department's  witnesses 
told  us  that  mental  health  programs 
serving  children  have  a  high  priority.  But 
1  year  later,  we  are  told  it  has  no  pri- 
ority— the  program  is  proposed  for 
phaseout.  The  committee  has  restored 
the  funds  for  this  program.  In  contrast 
with  the  flip-flop  attitude  of  this  admin- 
istration, the  committee  does  not  waiver 
in  its  belief  that  mental  health  care  of 
this  Nation's  children  is  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  highest  priority. 

HEALTH    SEBVICZS    DrLXVERT 
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The  committee  has  included  selected 
increases  in  those  health  delivery  pro- 
grams, with  special  emphasis  on  the 
elderly  and  mothers  and  newborn  in- 
fants. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  Nation's 
infant  mortality  rate  Is  so  high  when 
compared  with  other  highly  developed 
nations  is  the  lack  of  care  for  mothers 
and  infants  who  are  from  medically  im- 
derserved  areas. 

The  committee  has  Included  funds  to 
support  pediatric  pulmonary  centers 
across  the  country  to  provide  specialized 
health  care  to  infants  with  lung  disease. 
The  committee  has  also  Included  funds 
to  support  additional  neighborhood 
health  centers  which  provide  health  care 
to  middle-  and  low-income  families  and 
especially  the  elderly,  in  medically  un- 
derserved  areas. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  is 
another  program  given  short  shrift  by 
the  administration.  There  are  literally 
himdreds  of  counties  in  this  country 
without  the  services  of  a  single  doctor 
The  Senate  increase  will  provide  for  ad- 
ditional doctors  and  nurses  to  be  placed 
in  small  and  isolated  communities  which 
are  not  now  served  by  a  physician. 

Additional  funds  have  also  been  in- 
cluded to  cover  hoepltallzation  co«t«  for 
migratory  agricultural  workers  who  are 
excluded  from  medicaid  coverage  in  some 
States. 

PT7BUC    HZALTH    SXMYICX    HOflFITALa 

The  department's  proposal  to  termi- 
nate direct  Federal  inpatient  care  in  lU 
general  hoepitals  has  been  rejected  by  the 
OoQcress.  There  is  now  in  effect  a  tem- 
porary injunction  Iscued  by  the  Federal 
Dtotrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia barring  department  action  to  close 
the  hospitals. 


The  PH8  hospitals  house  some  ex- 
tremely valuable  research  and  training 
ctHnponents  that  are  being  threatened  by 
the  Departments  proposals.  The  Adult 
Leukemia  Center,  for  example,  has  been 
operating  in  space  leased  by  University 
of  Washington  researchers  at  Seattle's 
PHS  hospital  and  Is  involved  in  bone 
marrow  transplants. 

Each  of  the  persons  treated  at  the  cen- 
ter was  at  death's  door  and  without  any 
other  medical  hope. 

The  committee — no  less  than  the 
patients  and  their  families — Is  encour- 
aged about  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
PHS  hospitals  in  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem of  our  country— and  especially  in  the 
research  and  training  efforts  being  con- 
ducted in  these  facilities. 

The  committee  has  included  a  $31  mil- 
lion increase  to  provide  a  sufBcient  staff 
at  the  hospitals  and  to  initiate  a  modern- 
ization program.  The  committee  has  also 
deleted  from  the  appropriation,  the  funds 
budgeted  for  closing  the  PHS  hospitals 
and  emphatically  denies  the  use  of  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

I'KXV&NTIVB  HXALTB  SEBVICXS 

The  committee  has  added  funds  to  re- 
store administration  proposed  cuts  In  the 
areas  of  VI>  research  and  control  of  in- 
fectious diseases  such  as  rubella  and 
measles. 

Federal  public  health  officials  consider 
the  immunization  levels  for  a  variety  of 
communicable  diseases  to  be  below  the 
levels  required  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  potential  of  epidemics  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  has  also  restored  the 
administration  proposed  cutback  in  the 
rat  control  program.  AH  evidence  reach- 
ing this  committee  Indicates  that  this 
problem  is  worsening,  not  improving.  A 
recent  news  report  indicated  that  some 
Ixmer  city  residents  were  forced  to  feed 
the  rats  before  retiring  at  night,  so  that 
the  rats  would  not  attack  the  children 
and  infants  during  the  night.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Federal  rat  control  effort 
should  be  reduced  and  has  restored  the 
cuts  in  this  area. 

The  committee  has  Included  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
for  the  establishment  and  upgrading  of 
60  facilities  for  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  pulmonary  impairments 
and  for  research  in  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  "black-lung"  diseases.  Ap- 
proximately 250,000  miners  will  be  ex- 
amined and  evaluated  in  these  facilities 
for  eligibility  for  black  lung  benefits. 

NATIONAL    nraill'U'l'BS    qF    RXALTH 

This  year,  as  In  the  past  several  years, 
the  committee  Is  appalled  by  the  budget 
request  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  all  but  two  instances,  the 
budget  represents  a  reduction  below  last 
year's  drastically  reduced  operating  level 
for  the  NIH.  In  the  case  of  the  heart  and 
cancer  programs,  the  budget  constituted 
a  net  decrease  of  $25  million  below  the 
level  appropriated  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  Por  important  health  manpower 
education  and  training  programs,  the 
budget  re<niest  represents  a  $359  mil- 
Uon  reduction  below  the  level  appropri- 
ated in  1973. 


HTH  1KH»ABCH  TXAIMnKO  PBOO&UC 

The  research  institutes  at  NIH  repire- 
sent  the  best  hope  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  better  health  for  aU  the 
American  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
training  of  the  vitally  needed  manpower 
required  to  conduct  biomedical  research 
has  been  systematically  reduced  by  the 
administration  since  1989. 

Consequently  the  committee  has 
called  t  halt  to  this  erosion  of  vitally 
needed  health  manpower  and  included  in 
the  blU  sufficient  funds  to  restore  the 
mH  training  programs  to  the  level  of 
effort  this  Nation  enjoyed  in  1969— be- 
fore these  systematic  budget  cuts  began. 

CANCXR  RX8MAMCB 

The  budget  request  for  cancer  research 
was  $500  million,  an  increase  of  only  $14 
million  over  the  comparable  1973  appro- 
priation. The  House  increased  the  cancer 
research  budget  by  $22  million.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  $58  million  over  the 
Hojj^  aUowance  to  provide  a  total  of 
$580  minion  for  cancer  research  This 
amount  together  with  the  $60  million 
carryover  from  the  previous  year  will 
provide  an  obligation  level  of  $640  mll- 
fi?""^^  '"^  amount  recommended  by 
the  President's  advisory  panel  on  cancer 
'■ff^^and  by  the  President's  hand 
picked  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

HKA«T    ANT)    LUNG    EBUABCH 

The  committee  added  $39  million  over 
the  House  allowance  to  provide  a  total  of 
$320  miUion  for  heart  and  lung  research 
Subsequent  to  the  formulation  of  the 
Presidents  1974  budget,  the  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  developed  a  national  plan 
U>  combat  heart,  blood  vessel,  and  lung 
diseases    as    requiied    by    the    National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act 
Of  1972.  The  committee  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  this 
Plan  which  was  developed  In  cooperation 
with  experts  from  across  the  country  At 
the  time  departmental  witnesses  appear- 
ed before  the  committee,  the  definitive 
plan  and  the  amount  of  money  required 
to   comply  with   the   act  in   important 
areas  of  disease  prevention  and  control 
had  not  yet  been  established.  Having  ex- 
amined the  plan,  the  committee  is  now 
able  to  recommend  additional  resources 
to  Implement  the  plan. 

OTHTH    RESEARCH    rNSHTUTES 

The  committee  seriously  questions  the 
wlsdwn  of  the  administration  In  present- 
ing a  budget  that  proposes  decreases 
from  last  year's  appropriation  level  on 
research  on  such  debilitating  diseases  as 
arthritis,  diabetes,  kidney  disease  and 
malnutrition. 

In  fact,  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mended decreases  below  what  Congress 
provided  last  year  in  the  area  of  stroke, 
epilepsy.  Parkinsonism,  spinal  cord  in- 
Jury,  multiple  sclerosis,  hepatitis,  cere- 
bral paky,  sudden  Infant  death,  mental 
retardation,  aging,  glaucoma,  diabetic 
retinopathy,  cataracts,  and  certain  other 
diseases— which  in  view  of  the  Inflation 
in  the  economy  Is  really  a  giant  step 
backward  from  what  was  done  last  year 

Paced  with  the  inadequacies  of  the 
budget,  the  underfunding  of  crucial 
health  research  programs  which  pay 
enormous  dividends  and  benefits  to  all 
Americans,  the  committee  has  Included 
M5  million  over  the  House  to  restore  the 
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level  of  effort  of  these  programs  to  last 
year's  level;  and  in  some  cases  provides 
increases  that  in  the  long  run  should 
save  the  American  [>eople  billlcais  of  dol- 
lars— and  prevent  untold  human  suffer- 
ing and  agony.  The  committee  has  spe- 
cifically included  funds  to  initiate  an 
NIH  study  of  chiropractic  medicine  to  be 
conducted  by  chlroprswitors. 

NIH    EDUCATION    OF    MEDICAL    PBUONNEL 

The  President  signed  into  law  the  new 
health  manpower  legislation  almost  2 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  he  said, 

Tbeae  new  progr»mB  muot  now  be  ade- 
quately funded. 

Apparently,  the  accountants  at  the 
Budget  did  not  get  the  word  because  the 
1974  President's  budget  request  for  the 
health  manpower  programs  is  $382  mil- 
lion—$360  million  less  than  what  Con- 
gress provided  last  year. 

The  House,  in  its  action,  restored  most 
of  the  cuts.  The  committee  added  addi- 
tional funds  to  restore  the  administra- 
tion proposed  cuts  in  the  programs  for 
training  of  nurses — and  provided  addi- 
tional funds  to  support  family  practice 
and  medicine  programs. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  commit- 
tee was  faced  with  a  budget  request 
which,  if  enacted,  would  strike  a  disas- 
trous blow  to  our  entire  educational  sys- 
tem. The  committee  was  asked  to  review 
and  appropriate  on  the  ba&is  of  a  rev- 
enue sharing  proposal  which  had  not 
even  been  sent  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. This  iroposal  did  away  with 
some  tried  and\)roven  categorical  pro- 
grams and  folded  others  into  a  revenue 
sharing  pot.  This  whole  Idea  was  the 
brainchild  of  somte  HEW  people  who,  by 
the  way,  have  slnre  packed  their  bags 
and  moved  on  to  oilier  interests.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  this,  the  committee  had  to 
start  from  scratch — with  little  help  from 
HEW,  I  might  add— in  trying  to  make 
some  rational  decisions  on  Important  ed- 
ucation programs.  The  House  did  a  good 
job  in  taking  care  of  funding  problems 
here — they  should  be  commended.  That 
left  the  Senate  with  the  Job  of  perfecting 
Items  In  the  bUl. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  needs 
of  our  citizens  were  not  a  consideration 
when  these  budget  estimates  were  put  to- 
gether. The  Congress  is  asked  to  approve 
a  total  funding  level  which  is  more  than 
II  billion  below  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  House  did  not  go  along  with 
this  and  neither  will  the  Senate.  This 
committee  hsis  recommended  $6.1  billion 
for  education  programs.  No  doubt,  there 
are  those  who  would  say  this  Is  infia- 
tlonary.  They  do  not  realize  that  what- 
ever we  provide  now  for  educating  our 
yoimg  people  is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture. Falling  to  adequately  support  these 
progrsuns  is  not  only  p>oor  social  policy — 
It  is  poor  economics. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  is  targeted  toward 
children  at  the  elementarj-  and  secondary 
levels.  Approximately  6  million  disad- 
vantaged children  will  be  served  under 
title  I  programs,  and  more  than  200.000 
children  would  be  assisted  through  the 
Follow  Through  and  special  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs  in  this  bill. 

In  the  case  of  title  I.  the  committee 
has  added  bill  language  to  ensure  that 


no  State  receives  less  than  90  percent 
nor  more  than  110  percent  of  its  1972 
allotment.  We  believe  this  will  help 
minimize  the  impact  of  new  census  data 
and  prevent  any  drastic  reductions  in 
local  school  budgets. 

For  lmi>acted  area  aid.  the  budget 
proposed  to  eliminate  all  payments  for 
category  "B"  children,  "nie  committee 
ooncxirs  with  the  House  In  recommend- 
ing that  support  be  continued  for  both 
"A"  and  "B"  category  children.  This 
would  benefit  an  estimated  2  million  chil- 
dren across  the  country. 

Under  our  recommendation,  nearly 
300.000  children  would  be  assisted 
through  the  special  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Here,  the  committee  has 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  programs 
which  help  train  and  develop  the 
teachers  needed  in  this  field. 

Por  the  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing programs,  we  have  recommended 
Increased  support  for  basic  State  grants. 
These  funds  are  needed  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  skilled  workers. 

With  respect  to  library  programs,  the 
budget  request  differed  greatly  from  the 
rhetoric  we  have  heso-d.  We  were  told 
that  educational  opport\mlties  should 
be  open  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
learn.  What  could  be  a  better  tool  for 
learning  than  our  public  and  school 
library  systems?  Yet,  the  budget  pro- 
posed to  wipe  out  all  Federal  support  for 
these  programs.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored library  activities  to  their  proper 
level.  The  amount  we  have  recommended 
would  support  public  library  services  to 
approximately  87  million  people,  while 
providing  textbooks  and  Instructional 
equipment  to  more  than  48  million  school 
children. 

Under  Higher  Education,  the  commit- 
tee again  found  that  the  rhetoric  did 
not  match  the  dollars.  The  budget  not 
only  disregarded  the  minimum  fxmdlng 
requirements  of  law — It  ignored  the  needs 
of  those  people  who  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  help  in  getting  an 
education.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  student  add 
P8u:kage.  We  would  keep  in  place  the 
established,  proven  programs  while  con- 
tinuing to  gradually  phase  in  the  new 
BOG'S  program. 

The  committee  chose  to  provide  a 
reduced  amount — $75  million — for  the 
new  National  Institute  of  Education. 
This  organization  was  slow  in  getting 
started  and.  to  this  day.  the  committee 
has  failed  to  receive  any  clear  indication 
of  purpose  from  these  people. 

SOCIAL  AND  KEHABILrrATION  PBOGKAMS 

Under  the  general  category  of  social 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  programs  designed  to  help  the 
young.  Specifically,  we  have  recom- 
mended Increases  for  child  welfsu:*  serv- 
ices— to  assist  more  than  450,000  chil- 
dren— child  care  support  to  100.000  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  attempting  to 
get  off  welfare  rolls:  and  the  Headstart 
program,  whlcli  this  year,  expects  to  en- 
roll 379.000  youngsters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  has 
placed  equal  emphsisls  on  programs  for 
our  Nation's  elderly.  Too  often,  their 
needs  are  overlooked — and  their  years 
filled  with  anxiety,  illness,  and  want.  In- 


creased support  is  recommended  for 
the  special  meals-on-wheels  program, 
which  will  provide  more  than  250.000 
meals  daily.  The  committee  has  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  Senate  take  the  lead 
by  implementing  the  new  community 
service  employment  program.  This  pro- 
gram would  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  18,000  older  Americans — giv- 
ing them  the  respect  and  recognition 
they  deserve. 

EICEKCENCT    FOOD    AMD    KSDICAL    SEE  VICE 

In  the  ai>propriatlon  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  we  have  added 
$25,000,000  to  continue  the  emergency 
food  and  medical  services  program,  which 
was  fimded  at  $30,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  Neither  the  administration's 
budget  request  nor  the  House  allowance 
contained  money  for  continuation  of 
this  vital  program,  which  provides:  food 
assistance  to  over  500,000  people:  con- 
sumer/nutrition education  to  50,000  peo- 
ple; medical  care  for  20.000  people;  and 
transportation  services  to  100,000. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  community  is  Neighbors-in- 
Need — NIN — In  Seattle.  Wash.  NIN,  an 
EFMS  grantee,  has  established  food 
banks,  tapped  community  volunteers, 
marshaled  churches  and  other  resources 
and  is  presently  building  a  coalition  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  In  a  report 
issued  In  early  1973,  NIN  had  1.200  vol- 
unteers, 330  churches,  and  68  food  banks 
that  answered  an  average  of  65.000  food 
requests  per  month.  The  Seattle  experi- 
ence can  be  replicated  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  in  need. 

BUDGET  CEJUNGS  AKD  VCTOIS 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  budget  ceil- 
ings and  vetoes. 

Upon  reflection,  the  committee  recol- 
lects that  there  was  much  ado  last  year 
over  the  establishment  of  a  $250  billion 
ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures.  The  fis- 
cal year's  1973  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  was  twice  vetoed  by  the  President, 
allegedly  because  it  would  drive  the  total 
Federal  budget  over  the  $250  billion 
target. 

Here  are  the  facts:  On  July  25.  1973, 
it  WEis  announced  that  actual  1973  Fed- 
eral outlays  amounted  to  $246.6  billion — 
$3.4  billion  below  the  $250  billion  target. 
It  Is  clear  that  either  of  the  two  vetoed 
fiscal  year  1973  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bills  could  have  been  enacted  and 
the  funds  expended  to  provide  an  Invest- 
ment in  increased  education  opportuni- 
ties for  children  and  improved  health 
care  for  all  of  our  clUxens  without  ex- 
ceeding the  $250  billion  target.  These 
are  opportunities  for  Investment  In  the 
health  and  education  of  our  citizens  that 
are  forever  lost  because  of  errors  In  the 
administration's  calculations.  It  may  be 
because  of  some  errors  in  calculation, 
particularly  by  the  budget,  in  hindsight. 

In  hindsight.  It  would  appear  that  last 
year's  $250  billion  target  ceiling  was  pru- 
dent but  did  not  win  the  direct  public 
battle  of  stopping  runaway  inflation  or 
righting  &n  imsound  economy. 

Again,  this  year,  the  administration 
persists  in  dealing  with  an  array  of  con- 
fusing figures  We  are  told  about  a  sac- 
rosanct $2687  billion  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  that  the  House  version 
of  the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor-HBW  ap- 
propriation bill  may  be  unacceptable  be- 
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cause  it  exceeds  the  budget  request  by 
approximately  $490  mlUlon  In  outlays. 
Now  the  Department  tells  us  that  they 
are  going  right  ahead  and  are  spending 
$600  million  over  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  request  for  welfare.  The 
committee  finds  this  difficult  to  ration- 
alize. 

When  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  restore 
some  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  fiscal  year 
1974  health  and  education  programs 
amounting  to  $490  million  in  outlays,  we 
are  told  it  may  be  unacceptable  and  in- 
flationary, but.  when  the  administration 
wants  to  cover  a  $600,000,000  cost  over- 
nin  in  the  welfare  budget,  that  is  ac- 
ceptable and  noninflationary. 

The  committee  has  searched  for  the 
logic — if  any — behind  this  administra- 
tion's attitude  regarding  the  health  and 
education  budgets. 

The  committee  believes — I  do  not  know 
if  they  all  believe  it,  but  I  believe  It — it 
is  especially  significant  that  the  White 
House  has  recently  indicated  that  tax 
receipts  for  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  $10 
billion  more  than  last  January's  esti- 
mate— the  same  estimate  that  was  used 
in  formulating  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest at  that  time.  Surely  the  $587  mil- 
lion outlay  increase  provided  under  this 
bill — which  is  less  than  6  percent  of 
this  revenue  Increase — can  be  well  spent 
on  meeting  the  health  and  education 
needs  of  our  citizens.  The  committee  can 
only  be  hopeful  that  the  President's  ad- 
visers will  take  another  look  at  the  fiscal 
year  1974  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bUl.  and  develop  a  more  evenhanded 
policy  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
our  other  citizens  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves;  smd  do  this  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise. 

Surely  after  all  these  vetoes  and  after 
this  array  of  figures  we  are  willing  to 
work  it  out.  We  think  we  have  a  good 
bill.  We  think  that  with  all  the  work 
put  into  it  it  falls  well  within  this  Na- 
tion's capability  and  within  our  high- 
est priority  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  a  statement.  First. 
I  wish  to  say  how  helpful  he  has  been 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  while  under 
some  difficulties.  A  year  ago,  while  on 
the  bin,  I  had  some  personal  difficulties 
in  my  family  and  he  took  over.  He  has 
done  a  yeoman's  job  this  year,  as  have 
the  staff  members. 

This  is  a  large,  complex  bill.  We  think 
we  have  it  in  ^ood  shape  for  Senate 
approval. 

I  hope  thoie  Senators  who  have 
amendments  or  who  propose  amend- 
ments wl'J  take  a  good  long  look  at  them, 
because  we  did  anticipate  some  possible 
amendinents  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  were  reasonable  because  the 
programs  are  worthy.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  worthy,  but  It  is  a  question  of 
putting  them  together  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Nation  and  the  total 
budget.  Again,  this  Congress  is  fiscally 
responsible  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
We  are  below  the  anticipated  ceiling  we 
agreed  to  in  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Kampehire. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  shall  have  only  a  few 
words  to  say.  One  reason  that  I  shall 
keep  my  remarks  fairly  brief  Is  that  I 
think  if  we  want  to  have  a  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  appropriation  bill 
this  year,  and  not  operate  for  a  second 
year  under  resolutions  that  merely  con- 
tmue  the  outmoded  and  Impractical 
allnements  of  2  years  ago,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  move  rapidly.  We  must  re- 
strain ourselves  and  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee is  presenting  a  bill  that  goes  as 
far  as  it  can  go  in  meeting  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  handicapped  and  the  needy 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
send  up  a  bill  that  is  worthy  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President.  If  he  does  not  sign 
it — and  I  say  this  as  an  administraticai 
Senator,  at  least  catalogued  to  be  a  con- 
servative Republican  Senator,  though  I 
do  not  admit  to  all  of  that  analysis,  but 
I  say  this  very  f  rsuakly — I  want  to  send  a 
bill  to  the  White  House  that  he  will  sign 
and  if  he  does  not  sign,  a  bill  on  which 
we  can  override  the  veto  because  this  is 
the  most  vital  bill  in  the  area  of  human 
needs  that  wiU  come  before  this  Con- 
gress or  any  Congress.  Each  year  It  is 
the  most  vital  bill  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  years  it 
has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Macnxtson).  The  Senator  from 
WEishington  and  I  do  not  consider 
ourselves  adversaries  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  We  consider  ourselves  co- 
workers. That  does  not  mean  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  Is  a  nobber 
stamp  for  the  chairman  or  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  believes  or 
wants.  We  have  our  differences  smd  we 
work  them  out.  But  there  has  been  not 
one  trace  of  partnership,  not  one  trace 
of  political  maneuvering  this  year  or  in 
the  past  years  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  have  served  together  as 
chairman  and  ranJdng  minority  member 
of  this  committee. 

When  it  comes  to  the  dread  diseases, 
the  disease  of  cancer  knows  no  party 
lines ;  it  hits  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  When  it  comes  to  the  poverty  chil- 
dren in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  and 
many  of  our  rural  districts,  poverty  and 
lack  of  care  of  children  know  no  party 
lines.  Poverty  hits  those  in  Democratic 
States  and  Republican  States,  Demo- 
cratic communities  and  Republican  com- 
munities. When  It  comes  to  dealing  with 
the  mentally  handicapped  and  training 
teachers  to  give  a  chance  to  children  who 
were  bom  in  this  world  with  handicaps 
that  will  follow  them  through  their  lives, 
they  can  be  partially  compensated  for 
with  careful  and  skilled  trained  treat- 
ment by  those  who  know  how,  and  there 
are  no  party  lines  there. 

In  committee  we  have  worked  with 
that  principle  and  I  hope  we  can  do  so 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  confer- 
ence until  this  bill  becomes  a  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  matters.  One 
matter  is  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations now  has  a  very  limited  control, 
and  the  Congreas  has  a  limited  control 
over  the  actual  spending  of  this  Oovem- 


ment.  This  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress 
because  we  have,  through  past  years, 
done  what  would  have  been  shocking  to 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
preceding  decades.  What  we  have  been 
doing  more  and  more  is  passing  author- 
ization bills  and  then  writing  into  those 
bills  the  power  to  obligate  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Every  time  we  do  that  we  surrender 
more  and  more  the  control  of  the  appro- 
priatmg  committees  and  of  the  Congress 
over  the  budget.  We  passed  a  water  and 
sewer  bill,  which  is  a  very  worthy  cause 
but  we  wrote  Into  that  bill  contract  au- 
thority to  obUgate  $6  billion.  The  Appro- 
priation Committee  can  do  nothing 
al)out  it.  It  does  not  even  come  before 
lis  for  consideration.  It  is  sometWng  we 
cannot  help.  It  is  something  we  have  to 
take.  We  have  to  start  beyond  that. 

We  passed  a  Federal  takeover  of  adult 
welfare  programs,  and  that  obligates  us 
$2.2  billion  in  this  very  bill  and  is  by 
far  the  largest  increase  in  this  bill  and 
one  over  which  we  have  no  control.  We 
have  passed  revenue  sharing— I  am  re- 
ferring now  to  general  revenue  sharing, 
which  has  become  a  fact;  special  revenue 
sharing  is  just  a  glint  in  somebody's  eye 
for  the  future— of  $6  bUllon.  Inciden- 
tally, that  revenue  sharing  of  $6  billion, 
is  earmarked.  It  can  be  used  for  public 
safety,  including  law  enforcement  and 
so  forth.  It  can  be  used  for  environmen- 
tal protection.  It  can  be  used  for  public 
transportation.  And  now  we  are  getting 
down  to  our  field — it  can  be  used  for 
health,  for  recreation,  for  libraries,  for 
social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged,  all 
of  which  we  are  appropriating  in  this 
bill,  in  addition  to  the  money  already 
furnished. 

In  other  words,  it  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that,  of  the  total  outlays  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  of  $268.7  billion— al- 
most $269  billion— the  only  part  of  that 
that  was  really  ever  under  the  control 
of  the  Appropriation  Committees  was 
$75.2  billion.  In  other  words,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  uncontrollable 
items,  such  as  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  which  has  been  contracted  and 
which  we  must  pay;  such  as  social  se- 
curity funds,  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol; highway  funds,  over  which  we  have 
no  control;  and  the  airport  and  airways 
funds,  that  have  been  established  under 
a  separate  trust  fund  arrangement  In 
all  the  spending  budget  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  a  chance  to  work 
its  will  and  make  its  recommendation  on 
only  28  percent,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  budget. 

Mr.  President,  having  called  attention 
to  those  facts,  let  me  say  this:  I  think 
both  the  chairman  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  I  think  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  this  day  when  we  are 
trying  to  produce  a  bill  so  that  we  will 
once  again  be  operating  imder  congres- 
sional appropriations,  and  not  under 
continuing  resolutions,  are  going  to 
plilid  with  Senators  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  offering  enlarging  amend- 
ments on  this  bill. 

We  were  aware  and  had  notice,  when 
we  marked  up  the  bill,  that  there  were 
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pending  some  152  proposed  amendments 
increasing  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
amendments  by  ver>'  sincere  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  These  amend- 
ments have  to  do  with  furnishing  more 
money  for  programs  which  are  most  de- 
sirous, meritorious,  and  appealing;  but 
if  those  amendments  had  all  been  pre- 
sented and  sulopted,  it  would  have 
jumped  this  bill  up  t>etween  $4.5  and  $5 
biUion. 

What  did  we  do  in  the  committee?  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  I  think  with 
the  rather  unanimous  approval  of  the 
committee,  we  went  just  as  far  as  we 
could  in  addmg  to  the  bill  that  c&me 
from  the  House  portions  of  the  requests 
or  the  demands  that  were  prepared  to 
be  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  en- 
larging amendments.  That  represents 
the  increase  in  the  bill. 

I  Yiope  that  most  of  the  Senators  who 
feel  very  strcmgly  about  the  causes  that 
their  amoidments  concern  and  will  stay 
in  their  hand.  wiU  feel  that  it  is  more 
important  to  pass  a  bill,  and  enact  it.  and 
work  under  a  bill  produced  by  the  Con- 
gress than  to  lose  a  bill  and  work  for  a 
second  year  under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before — I  wish 
there  were  more  Members  of  the  Senate 
here  to  listen  to  this — messages — ^not  ne- 
cessarily messages,  but  rumors,  came  up 
from  the  White  House  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  be  vetoed.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested by  some  from  the  Department, 
and  perhaps  some  from  somewhere  else, 
that  this  bill  will  be  vetoed,  anyway,  even 
if  it  is  passed  without  any  additions  on 
the  floor. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  Senators, 
when  they  hear  that,  is  to  say,  "All 
right;  if  it  is  going  to  l)e  vetoed  anyway, 
we  will  put  in  everything  we  want.  We 
might  just  as  well  p>ass  a  bill  and  let  the 
people  know  what  we  want.  "  It  makes  a 
good  campaign  issue.  But,  Mr.  President, 
early  in  this  session,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  the  various  subcommittees, 
including,  of  course,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  And  they  set  up 
what  they  recommended  as  the  ceiling 
beyond  which  we  should  not  go,  with  the 
imphcatlon  that  if  we  held  to  that  ceil- 
ing we  were  thoroughly  justified  in  hop- 
ing to  override  the  veto  of  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
are  both  men  of  long  experience  as  Sen- 
ators and  none  in  this  body  excel  them  in 
their  practical  knowledge  of  the  budget 
and  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country. 
They  agreed  that  ultimately  the  bill  that 
comes  from  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence and  goes  to  the  White  House  should 
not  exceed  the  President's  budget  by  $2.2 
billion. 

The  House  used  up  $1.2  billion  of  that 
smiount.  leaving  a  leeway  of  $1  billion 
for  the  Senate  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
Senators  who  have  amendments  and  who 
want  to  increase  the  many  worthy  fea- 


tures of  the  bill.  We  have  come  $319 
million  under  that  $1  billion  leeway  for 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot,  if  I  stop  talkmg  and  take  my 
seat  right  now,  pass  this  bill  before  we 
go  to  bed  tonight  if  we  are  willing  to 
work  fairly  late.  Everyone  knows  that 
we  will  have  a  long  weekend  afterwards. 
If  those  who  have  amendments  will  re- 
consider and  either  withhold  their 
amendments  or  reduce  them  to  the  mini- 
mum and  cooperate  so  that  we  can  hold 
this  and  not  push  the  amount  of  tills  bill 
beyond  the  limit  and  not  use  up  more 
than  the  $319  million  remaining  and  keep 
it  a  little  under  the  goal  set  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

If  they  will  do  that,  we  can  pass  this 
bill,  take  it  to  the  conference  with  the 
House  and  send  a  bill  to  the  President 
that,  in  my  mmd,  he  is  almost  obligated 
to  sign  because  it  will  be  a  bill  that  is 
fair,  and  faces  up  to  many  of  the  needs 
in  this  country  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  defer  while  we  were  \n  Vietnam 
and  were  t)eing  drained  financially  to 
other  directions. 

The  President  has  his  own  Eulvlsers 
and  he  has  his  own  functions  to  perform. 
If  he  chooses  to  veto  it,  I  for  one  think 
that  it  can  t>e  passed  over  his  veto. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  but  say  that  the 
sky  is  the  limit  and  write  into  the  bill 
many  desirable  features  that  appeal  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  which  are 
irapracticsJ  at  this  time,  we  will  get  a 
veto  and  that  veto  will  be  sustatoed.  Then 
we  will  agato  be  in  that  deplorable  situ- 
ation that  we  have  been  in  in  the  past. 

I  predict  that  almost  unanimously  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  plead- 
ing with  the  Senate  to  do  that  very  thtog. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  smy  more 
time  because  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
busy.  I  hope  that  we  can  stay  here  and 
can  pass  this  bill  tonight  and  hold  it 
within  the  reasonable  limit  set  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  ought 
to  be  most  highly  commended  for  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  under  their  di- 
rection to  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  that, 
to  my  judgment,  represents  a  very  rea- 
sonable appropriations  mea-sure. 

I  joto  with  them  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  restrato  themselves  with  resF>ect  to 
amendments,  keepmg  in  mind  that  this 
bill  has  been  repeatedly  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  that  it  will  be  vetoed  again 
if  we  send  it  down  for  his  signature  and 
it  is  overburdened  with  amendments  that 
push  the  appropriations  figure  toto  the 
stratosphere.  And  we  will  not  be  able  to 
override  such  a  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  thtok  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  Magnuson  > ,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
TOK).  have  acted  most  reasonably,  most 
judiciously,  and  most  wisely  in  discuss- 
mg  with  Members  of  the  Senate — before 
the  bill  was  reported — their  needs  and 
requests,  acceding  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  markup  to  those  requests.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  this  is  the  way  to 
enact  a  piece  of  legislation  which,  hope- 
fully, will  not  be  vetoed  this  Ume.  And 
if  vetoed,  it  can  perhaps  be  overridden — 
if  we  hold  the  Itoe  today — so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  conttoue  to  operate  as  we 
have  operated  over  the  last  few  years, 
under  continuing  resolutions. 

I  sense  a  general  feeling  among  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  and  a  willingness  to 
support  the  committee  and  to  support  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  to 
opposing  floor  amendments. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  hope  I  am  right, 
tliat  there  are  gotog  to  be  nearly  as  many 
amendments  called  up  this  year  as  there 
have  been  in  past  years. 

The  majority  leader  only  yesterday  m 
conference  urged  Senators  to  show  re- 
sponsibility and  restratot  in  dealtog  with 
this  bill.  And  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
results  are  going  to  show  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  lived  up  to  their 
responsibility. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  amendments  will 
come  to  the  fioor  quickly  and  be  prepared 
to  offer  their  amendments  so  that  the 
bill  can  mdeed  be  completed  todaj'.  If 
Members  do  not  come  to  the  floor  withto 
a  reasonable  perioo  of  time,  I  would  hope 
that  the  managers  would  press  for  third 
readtog  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
quickly    if   they   have   amendments. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  assistant  mskjority  leader.  He  has  ex- 
pressed exactly  my  sentiments  and.  I 
think,  the  sentiments  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  We  appreciate  his 
backing  on  what  we  are  trjing  to  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  prtoting  er- 
rors to  the  bill  be  corrected. 

The  first  prtottog  error  tovolves  the 
omission  of  the  entire  page  2.  A  copy  of 
this  page  will  be  circulated  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  second  prtottog  error  is  on  page 
24  of  the  bill.  Itoe  19.  The  niunber  amount 
of  $56  million  should  be  changed  to  read 
•■$61  million." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  is  notified  that  there  is 
another  prtoting  error  on  page  17.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  correct  that  also? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  corrections  are  sis  follows: 

On  page  2A,  after  Itoe  2.  strike  out : 

SAl-AKIKS    AND    KXPCNSXS 

Por  necessary  expenses  for  the  Manpower 
Admlni8tr*tlon.  Includlny  carrying  out  title 
I.  section  332,  »nd  part  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended.  Ml. 032.000:  together  with  not  to 
exceed  M6.090.000  which  may  be  expended 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  and  of  which  •a.TM.OOO  shall  t>e  for 
carrying    Into    effect    the    proTialona    of    M 
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And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 

MANPOWKS    TKAJOCrNO    SIXVICSS 

For  expeoses  neceaa&ry  to  carry  out  title 
IX  of  tbe  Older  Amerlcaos  Act  of  1M6,  940.- 
000.000. 

On  page  17,  line  9,  Insert  parentheses 
around  the  figure  "$45,000,000,";  In  line 
11,  Insert  parentheses  around  the  flg\ire 
"$42,500,000";  and  In  line  14  after  the 
word  "figgregate".  strike  out  "aounts" 
and  Insert  "amounts". 

On  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
strike  out  '$56,000,000"  and  insert  "$61.- 
000.000". 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  dlstlngxilshed  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  before  the  Senator  starts,  that 
It  is  my  understanding  that  on  this  bill 
we  have  a  half  hour  on  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  have  10  or 
12  hours  on  the  btll;  so  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  3rleld  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  speeJE  on  the  bill  such  time  as 
he  wants.  I  do  not  think  we  will  take 
up  the  10  or  12  hours,  but  If  someone 
who  has  an  amendment  ts  short  of  time, 
I  will  yield  him  time  on  the  bill,  and 
so  will  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

So  I  yield  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  have  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  propound  to  the  Senator 
as  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  provides  a  "hold 
harmless"  clause  for  States  so  that  no 
State  would  receive  less  than  90  perecnt 
In  title  I  funds  than  It  received  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  It  also  plsices  a  celling  so  that 
no  State  would  receive  more  than  110 
percent  of  Its  1972  allocation.  Is  it  the 
understanding  of  the  chairman  that  this 
language  allows  the  Office  of  Education 
to  allocate  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  and  Is  this  understand- 
ing based  on  figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  win  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  his  analysis 
of  this 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
chairman  use  his  microphone,  please? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Oh.  WeU,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  was  not  using  his. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Is  It  further  the 
imderstandlng  of  the  chairman  that  If 
there  Is  money  left  over  from  this  ap- 
propriation for  title  I.  ESKA  after  the 
Initial  allocation,  the  committee  lan- 
guage would  permit  those  fimds  to  be 
reallocated  to  the  States,  subject  only 
to  the  110  percent  celling. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  also  cor- 
rect. ' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  clarifv  the  report  language 
relating  to  title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  report  ex- 
presses the  committee's  intent  that  the 


funds  appropriated  In  this  bill  be  used 
to  continue  funding  language  and  area 
studies  centers,  and  to  fund  a  limited 
number  of  research  libraries  in  foreign 
area  studies.  Is  It  the  chairman's  under- 
standing that  the  committee  also  hopes 
that,  if  the  total  appropriation  Is  not 
required  to  maintain  support  of  centers, 
a  portion  of  the  amount  appropriated 
could  be  used  to  support  new  program 
initiatives  and  fellowships  under  this 
tiUe? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  that  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  Is  what 
the  Senator  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

I  want  to  say  before  yielding  to  h<m 
that  although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  Appropri- 
ations, at  all  times,  because  of  his  chair- 
manship and  his  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  his 
own  legislative  committee,  the  two  com- 
mittees have  worked  together,  and  I 
would  be  somewhat  derelict  If  I  let  this 
bill  pass  without  saying  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  been  most 
helpful  to  us  in  getting  out  the  kind  of 
bill  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
aU  I  want  to  reciprocate  the  very  kind 
and  generous  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  and 
to  commend  him  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  what  I  think  has 
been  an  absolutely  magnificent  Job  In 
bringing  this  mettsure.  which  is  of  such 
great  importance  and  consequence  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  legislation  reflects  a  sensitive 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  health  programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  tried  to  follow,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  pointed  out, 
the  various  appropriations  in  the  health 
area,  and  I  must  say,  as  one  who  spends 
much  time  In  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  authorizations  in  the 
health  area,  that  there  Is  very  little  that 
I  would  add.  and  very  little  that  I  would 
possibly  disagree  with  in  this  legislation. 

So  I  want  to  Indicate  to  my  colleagues 
and  friends  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  are  really  the  great  leaders  in  this 
field  In  this  Congress,  and  I  think  per- 
haps in  any  Congress,  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job. 

We  shall  miss  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  In 
many  respects;  and  I  know  the  American 
people,  too,  will  miss  him  deeply.  We  will 
especially  miss  his  understanding  and 
recognition  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

So,  at  the  outset,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee, the  chaimum,  and  the  ranking 


minority  member  for  the  efforts  they 
have  shown  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  year,  the  tradi- 
tional debate  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  Is  qualitatively  different, 
especially  in  the  health  field.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  shown  sm  unwilling- 
ness to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  proc- 
ess. Figures  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  show  that  although  $5.8  blllloa 
was  appropriated  for  health,  only  $3.7 
billion  was  expended;  In  spite  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $197.2  million  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  construction  program,  $2  million 
was  spent. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  there  are  many  of  us  who  recognize 
that  we  do  not  need  additional  hospital 
beds  In  most  areas  of  this  country.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  modernization  of 
hospitaJs  and  development  of  ambulatory 
care  facilities,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  Is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment to  provide  those  things. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  an  urban  area 
In  this  country  with  a  central  city  hos- 
pital that  Is  not  in  crying  need  for  mod- 
ernization; there  is  not  a  single  city 
that  does  not  need  additional  ambula- 
tory care  facilities;  but  we  have  found  a 
reluctance  on  the  i>art  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  expend  resources  for  what  I 
think  is  a  particularly  strong  need  in 
this  area.  None  of  the  $20  million  worth 
of  construction  money  for  community 
mental  health  centers  was  spent.  Not  one 
penny  of  the  $100  million  appropriated 
for  health  manpower  construction  as- 
sistance was  spent.  There  were  no  con- 
struction grants  to  schools  of  nursing. 
Institutional  assistance  to  schools  of 
public  health  and  allied  health  was 
drastically  reduced.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  already  vetoed 
two  separate  HEW  appropriations  bills, 
he  still  refused  to  expend  funds  required 
under  the  continuing  resolution. 

Not  only  was  the  President  unwilling 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  appropria- 
tions process,  which  are  in  fact  the  rules 
by  which  a  democratic  society  sets  Its 
priorities  and  charts  its  course,  but  he 
tried  to  unilaterally  alter  the  nature  of 
the  process  Itself.  In  January,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  allow  a  number  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  expire  on  Jime  30.  1973.  These 
authorities  Included  those  of  the  re- 
gional medical  program,  the  Hill -Burton 
hospital  construction  program,  and  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  President 
submitted  a  revised  fiscal  year  1973  and 
a  fiscal  year  1974  budget  proposal.  This 
proposal  made  It  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  content  to  eliminate 
programs  whose  authority  expired  In 
June  1973.  It,  in  fact,  eliminated  pro- 
grams whose  authorities  were  not  yet  up 
for  renewal.  The  January  budget  message 
proposed  terminating  capitation  support 
for  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  and  pharmacy;  it  pro- 
posed elimination  of  capitation  grants, 
startup  assistance  and  financial  distress 
grants  for  schools  of  nursing;  It  elim- 
inated traineeships  for  schools  of  nurs- 
ing;   it  eliminated  construction  assist- 
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anoe  and  grants  for  schools  of  nursing, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry;  It  eliminated 
all  support  for  schools  of  pubUc  and 
allied  health. 

We  heard  from  the  deans  of  the 
schools  of  pubUc  health  acroee  the  coun- 
try, that,  in  their  best  Judgment,  they 
will  have  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  students,  and  one-third  the  niun- 
ber  of  faculty  members  In  their  schools. 
This  will  have  an  Important  impact  on 
the  whole  pubUc  health  area  of  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  began 
to  phase  out  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  fellowship  and  training  grant 
program;  It  reduced  the  budgets  of  all 
of  the  histltutee  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  with  the  exception  of 
the  National  Cancer  and  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institutes. 

The  administration's  legislative  plan 
and  Its  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
met — with  the  exception  of  the  AMA — 
with  unl\'ersal  opposition  in  the  Nation's 
health  community.  "Rie  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  strong  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islative proposals  by  enacting  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Extension  Act  of  1973, 
w^ch  became  Public  Law  93-45. 

The  final  version  of  that  legislation 
passed  the  House  on  May  31,  by  a  vote 
of  372  to  1,  and  the  Senate  on  June  5. 
by  a  vote  of  94  to  0.  It  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Although  the  Congress  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  clear  message,  he  apparently  did 
not  receive  It.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slight  change  of  heart  on  the  fellowship 
and  training  grant  program,  the  Presi- 
dent held  firm  to  his  original  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  proposal. 

What  the  President  tried  and  faUed 
to  achieve  through  his  legislative  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1973.  he  is  now  trying 
to  achieve  through  the  budgetary  process 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

That  Is  why  the  appropriations  process 
is  so  Important.  Ctongress  has  extended 
several  health  programs,  and  has  made 
It  clear  that  those  whose  authorities  have 
not  expired  are  to  be  supported.  The 
President  is  apparently  determined  to  ig- 
nore these  authorities  and  the  expression 
of  congressional  Intent.  A  program  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and 
for  which  money  has  been  appropriated, 
dies  when  that  appropriated  money  is 
not  spent.  But  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  death  of  any  one  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  the  erosion  of  the  democratic 
process  which  takes  place  every  time  a 
government  ofEclal  sets  himself  outside 
of  the  process  of  government  and  outside 
of  the  law. 

I  believe  very  deeply  in  the  health  pro- 
grams covered  in  this  appropriations  bill. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  mis- 
take to  eliminate  all  of  those  programs 
that  the  President  has  asked  be  elimi- 
nated. T  am  delighted  that  this  appro- 
priations measure  rejects  the  President's 
approach.  But  my  belief  In  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  programs  Is  exceeded  by 
my  belief  that  the  democratic  process 
must  be  followed— that  the  Nation  must 
chart  Its  course  in  the  manner  pre.scribed 
by  the  Constitution.  I.  for  one.  am  willing 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  this  process 
of  government,  and  I  will  fight  to  see 


that  whatever  the  results  are.  they  are 
upheld. 

The  Senate  thus  has  two  strong  re- 
spon«lbUltie«  facing  It  at  the  present 
moment.  The  first  is  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  health  programs  of  this  Nation. 
The  second  is  to  be  siu-e  that  those  funds 
are  spent.  To  do  one  without  the  other 
would  be  an  abdication  of  our  consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  America. 
Tliere  are  strong  and  honest  differences 
about  how  to  proceed  to  solve  the  many 
problems  confronting  us. 

There  are  dramatic  differences  be- 
tween the  proposed  solutions  to  the 
health  care  crisis.  Omt  system  of  govern- 
ment will  allow  for  the  most  promising 
solutions  to  be  tried.  We  must  be  sure 
that  the  democratic  processes  are  al- 
lowed to  work. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  area  that  I 
want  particularly  to  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to,  concerns  the  funding  of 
two  programs  that  affect  the  elderly.  I 
had  requested  that  the  committee  fully 
fund  title  rx  of  the  Older  Americans 
Community  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram, the  so-called  Senior  Service  Corps, 
which  I  had  introduced,  and  which  was 
signed  into  law  earlier  this  year.  What 
was  requested  was  $60  million,  and  $40 
milUon  was  approved  by  the  committee. 
It  Is  my  understanding  the  $40  million 
for  title  EX  community  service  employ- 
ment projects  will  be  augmented  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Operation  Main- 
stream program. 

I  think  that  Operation  Mainstream  has 
been  one  of  the  really  excitiEig  oM»or- 
tunities  for  our  senior  citizens.  In  every 
evaluation  that  has  been  made,  it  has 
come  up  with  flying  colors.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  that  program  continue  and 
1  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  supported  that  program  to 
the  extent  that  it  did.  It  would  be  my 
expectation  not  only  that  the  program 
will  be  continued  this  year  but  ultimate- 
ly that  the  title  EX  program,  as  a  per- 
manent, nationwide  program,  will  coor- 
dinate and  expand  those  Operation 
Mainstream  projects. 

I  also  believe  we  can  serve  the  most 
people  if  the  program  is  substantially 
administered  as  it  is  presently,  that  Is, 
through  national  contractors. 

The  national  organizations  that  have 
been  administering  the  senior  citizens 
community  service  demonstration  pro- 
grams have  very  successful  and  valuable 
experiences  on  which  to  draw.  Their 
dedication  and  compassion  to  the  elderly 
people  of  our  Nation  was  established  long 
before  receiving  the  initial  contracts  and 
their  followthrough  on  administering 
these  programs  has  been  highly  efflcient 
because  of  their  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  aging  and  their  sincere  con- 
cerns In  solving  these  problems  In 
harmony  with  the  national  interest. 

In  1968,  the  National  CouncU  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  began  their  program  with 
sufficient  budget  moneys  to  enroll  only 
400  cdder  poor  in  10  communities  across 
the  Nation.  The  National  Council  on 
Aging  began  its  program  In  much  the 
same  way  with  400  enrollees  in  10  differ- 
ent commimlties.  The  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Farmers  Union 


has  been  operating  a  very  sxiccessful 
program  In  many  rural  areas  of  our 
coimtry  for  over  7  years.  AARP  also  has 
a  very  successful  iMX)gTam.  The  National 
Council  oi  Senior  Citizens  reports  it  em- 
ploys nearly  2,000  elderly  poor  in  demon- 
stration programs  in  33  commtmitiee  and 
Its  administraUve  costs  are  still  below 
10  percent.  That  same  record  of  low  ad- 
ministrative costs  characterizes  aU  of 
these  programs. 

The  history  of  these  programs  from 
an  enrollee  and  community  point  of  view 
Is  the  really  successful  part  of  the  story. 
In  my  own  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  having  three 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizen  prt>- 
grams:  Pall  River,  New  Bedford,  and 
Boston.  They  have  shown  that  the  con- 
cept of  older  people  working  for  their 
own  future  is  not  only  very  beneficial 
therapy  as  well  as  an  economical  neces- 
sity for  the  older  worker,  but  also  a  Wg 
plus  to  the  social  services  of  these  areas. 

Senior  aides  counsel  the  young,  the  ex- 
con  vlcts,  the  poor,  the  aged  sick. 

If  you  hajven  into  an  area  that  has  a 
senior  citizens  community  service  pro- 
gram you  can  find  these  "senior  aides" 
cheerfully  serving  perhaps  the  only  hot 
meal  another  elderly  person  will  get  that 
day;  you  will  see  them  searching  the 
lonely  rooms  of  the  city  for  people  that 
society  has  forgotten;  you  can  see  them 
love  a  child  in  the  day  care  center  like 
it  was  their  own;  you  can  see  them 
soothe  the  clinic  patient  waiting  to  hear 
the  diagnosis ;  you  can  see  them  teaching 
teenagers  that  the  hand-crafted  arts 
of  old  can  be  more  fulfilling  than  break- 
ing pop  bottles  against  the  side  of  a  curb. 

I  can  speak  confidently  that  the  good 
services  that  are  being  offered  in  my 
State  throtigh  our  senior  aides  program 
are  also  happening  in  West  Virginia  or 
Mississippi  or  California.  The  national 
contractors  serve  as  clearinghouses  and 
innovators  for  new  developments  and 
ideas  in  the  program.  The  mterrelaUon- 
shlps  between  the  projects  save  the 
repetition  of  costly  operational  errors. 
The  Boston  project  does  not  have  to  go 
through  the  pains  of  trial  and  error  when 
establishing  a  new  facet  to  the  program 
if  another  project  has  also  tried  it  first. 
The  national  offices  have  at  their  finger- 
tips both  the  theory  and  the  practical 
knowledge  to  advise,  monitor,  and  de- 
velop the  local  projects  without  usurping 
the  local  expertise  needed  to  tailor  each 
project  to  their  local  needs  and  expecta- 
tions. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens requires  that  each  project  back  up 
the  national  contract  with  10  percent 
cash  or  in-kind  supp>ort  to  administer 
the  program.  This  insures  that  the  New 
Bedford  program  or  the  Pall  River  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  the  community. 
Without  local  support  there  is  no  pro- 
gram. And  believe  me,  from  the  letters 
I  have  received  from  people  in  all  walks 
of  life,  each  community  is  behind  this 
program  wholeheartedly. 

Here  is  a  typical  statement: 
For  five  years,  now.  ^^e  h*Te  been  spoasor- 
ing  this  program  locally  Krery  admlnlstra- 
ttre  cost  has  been  paid  by  us.  Every  cent 
or  government  funds  has  gtme  to  the  AldM 
themMlves,  the  poor.  I  don*t  tcnow  of  any 
ocber  government  program   where  tills  has 
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been  the  case.  There  are  sometimes  when 
I  feel  that  we  have  wasted  our  time  and  no 
one  at  the  federal  level  cares  what  we  dem- 
onstrated In  this  demonstration  program. 
For  the  sake  of  those  older  persons  who  need 
the  kind  of  help  which  we  have  seen  come 
from  the  Senior  AIDBS  Project  as  well  as 
the  community  agencies,  I  urge  full  funding 
of  tlU«  IX. 

The  success  of  these  programs  has 
been  noticed  by  countless  other  areas 
who  are  not  now  being  served  by  these 
excellent  older  workers.  I  am  sure  that 
If  the  funds  being  appropriated  here 
today  were  magnified  10  times  that  all 
the  requests  already  received  for  this 
program  could  not  be  filled. 

Requiring  10  percent  in-kind  admin- 
istration also  Insures  that  all  Federal 
moneys  for  the  program  go  directly  to  the 
people  that  the  program  is  intended  to 
assist — the  older  persons  who  are  willing 
to  continue  to  serve  their  fellow-man. 
What  better  way  Is  there  to  demonstrate 
real  revenue  sharing — putting  Federal 
money  into  the  pockets  of  needy  older 
people.  These  programs  have  been 
operating  under  this  concept  for  many 
years  and  I  might  add  that  if  other  rev- 
enue-sharing programs  work  half  as 
well  as  these  older  worker  revenue-shar- 
ing programs,  they  will  be  worthwhile. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  express  my 
thanks  to  the  chairman  for  cwisidering  a 
late-hour  request  for  expansion  of  title 
Vn  appropriations,  taking  into  account 
increased  food  costs. 

I  requested  an  increase  of  $25  million 
over  the  SI 00  million  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  total  of  $125 
million.  This,  according  to  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  would  have  permitted 
the  program  to  serve  250,000  meals  daily 
as  originally  intended  before  the  recent 
escalation  in  food  costs.  I  believe  the 
$10.4  million  increase  approved  by  the 
committee  will  alleviate  much  of  the  im- 
pact of  inflation. 

I  know  that  in  the  future  this  commit- 
tee will  "be  considering  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. If  those  concerned  with  this 
program  demonstrate  the  continuing 
need  to  offset  the  impact  of  inflation, 
I  am  siu-e  that  request  will  fall  upon  con- 
cerned ears 

I  might  mention  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Older 
American  Subcommittee  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagliton  > .  has  been  tremendously  in- 
terested in  this  whole  program  and  has 
been  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  legislation  itself. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
bill  adds  $100  million  to  the  budget  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  over 
what  the  House  appropriated.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  does  not  specify  the  functions  for 
which  this  additional  money  must  be 
spent.  The  Senate  has  recently  passed  by 
vote  of  81-6  the  National  Research  Sen-- 
ice  Awards  Act  which  restructures  bio- 
medical research  training  programs  un- 
der one  authority.  The  authorized 
amount,  and  the  amount  necessary  to 
sustain  the  biomedical  research  training 
programs  is  $207.9  million.  In  the  House 
appropriations  bill.  $180  million  of  the 


NlK  budget  is  earmarked  for  research 
training;  programs.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  ia  the  chalrBian's  iBt«nt  that 
at  least  $27  million  of  the  additional 
funds  appropriated  to  NIH  by  the  Senate 
should  be  used  for  the  research  training 
programs.  This  would  be  consistent  with 
the  National  Research  Service  Awards 
Act  just  recently  passed  with  the  chair- 
man's support.  Is  my  understanding  of 
the  situation  accurate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.  We  are  going 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  $27  million 
at  least  will  be  allocated.  But  there  is 
a  problem,  and  I  tliink  they  understand 
it;  namely,  that  they  have  to  have  the 
appropriate  applications  on  hand.  I  un- 
derstand they  will  be  forthcoming.  So 
that  amount  should  be  funneled  into 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  very  reas- 
sturing  and  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  those  assurances. 

I  want  again  to  express  to  my  col- 
leagues my  belief  that  this  HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  in  the  area  of  health,  has 
really  laid  out  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  where  our  priorities 
really  should  be.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee,  I  want  to  commend 
again  the  Senator  from  Washtogton  <  Mr. 
Macnuson)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  and  the  courage 
they  have  shown  in  brtoging  these  meas- 
ures to  the  floor.  I  am  extremely  hope- 
ful that  not  only  will  they  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  but  that  the  President 
will  recognize  their  importance  and  sig- 
nificance and  will  sign  the  legislation 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legUlative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  19.  line  U.  Insert  the  following- 
strike    $19,000,000   and    Insert    •38,000,000. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  an  Increase  in 
funding  for  Public  Law  815,  a  program 
which  provides  financial  assistance  for 
school  construction. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  H.R. 
8877  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$19  million;  65  percent  or  about  $12  mil- 
lion to  section  5  of  the  act,  and  35  per- 
cent or  approximately  $6.5  million  to 
sections  14a  and  14b. 

In  my  opinion,  the  appropriation  Is  in- 
adequate. 

I  am  proposing  an  Increase  of  an  ad- 
ditional $19  million  to  be  spent  on  the 
same  basis  as  authorized  in  the  bill. 

My  purpose  in  urging  this  increase  is 
to  realize  greater  funding  of  sections  14a 
and  14b,  which  specifically  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  needed  public 
school  facilities  to  better  serve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  reservation  Indian 
children. 

In  proposing  this  Increase  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  difScultles  that  we  face 
in  developing  a  fiscally  responsible  but 
responsive  appropriations  bill.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  cause  any  further  difficulty  In 
achieving  that  objective  but  I  am  con- 


vinced of  the  immediate  need  to  ejuiand 
fvtndinx  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  it  affects  reservation 
public  schools.  Public  Law  815  represents 
a  major  component  ia  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Ooveroment  to  support  the  edu- 
cation of  our  Indian  ciUzens.  Yet.  the 
Lack  of  sufBcient  funds  to  meet  the  com- 
ruitmeat  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities  weakens  our  Federal  In- 
dian education  policy. 

Insuflicieat  funding  has  Edways  been  a 
problem.  Nearly  5  years  ago.  the  Special 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, of  which  I  was  a  member  recom- 
mended that  Public  Law  815  be  more 
fully  fimded.  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tion, the  subcommittee  argued  that: 

It  U  Imperative  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  funding  this  letUlatlon.  particularly 
for  those  sections  under  which  dis- 
advantaged students,  such  as  Indians,  are 
suffering  with  Inadeqxiate  facilities. 

When  we  speak  of  facilities  we  are  not 
just  speaking  of  classrooms,  we  also  are 
speaking  of  facilities  to  implement  voca- 
tional education  programs,  career  edu- 
cation programs,  sports  activities,  and 
other  programs  and  projects  which  are 
needed  to  meet  the  special  education 
needs  of  Indian  children. 

While  efforts  have  been  made  to  In- 
crease funding  for  Public  Law  815  to 
meet  the  very  real  and  essential  needs  of 
reservation  public  schools,  the  objective 
has  never  been  fully  realized. 

With  limited  funds,  only  a  few  proj- 
ects can  be  supported,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  large  number  of  projects  must  be 
deferred.  In  some  cases,  projects  must 
wait  2  or  3  years  and  in  some  cases  even 
longer,  to  be  funded  while  the  needs 
which  triggered  the  application  continue 
and  evoi  increase. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  with  its 
large  reservation  Indian  population,  the 
lack  of  funds  Is  causing  considerable  dif- 
ficulty to  those  public  schools  educating 
reservation  Indian  children. 

These  schools  have  experienced  sub- 
stantial increases  in  enrollment  during 
the  lafJt  few  years.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  a  56-percent  Increase  in  enrollment 
in  the  last  5  years,  a  trend  which  I  fully 
expect  to  continue  since  nearly  half  of 
the  Indian  population  in  Arizona  is 
under  the  age  of  18. 

Facilities  which  were  designed  to  han- 
dle fewer  students  are  now  hopelessly 
inadequate.  To  alleviate  the  pressure, 
these  schools  have  sought  assistance  for 
constructing  the  critic.illy  needed  facili- 
ties under  sections  14a  and  14b,  but 
funds  allocated  to  these  sections  were 
insufficient. 

This  troubles  me  because  Arizona 
alone,  having  the  largest  concentration 
of  reservation  Indians,  requires  $23 
million  to  meet  its  current  needs.  Yet, 
with  an  appropriation  of  only  $6  mil- 
lion, and  under  the  sp>endlng  priorities 
of  Public  Law  815,  Arizona  could  expect 
only  enough  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
perhaps  2  schools  while  10  others  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  funds  would  have 
to  wait  still  another  year. 

Arizona  is  not  alone  with  this  problem. 
Other  States  with  large  reservations 
might  receive  funds  for  one  school  but 
most  will  receive  no  assistance  at  all.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  39  projects 
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eligible  for  funding  with  a  total  cost  of 
$37  million.  An  appropriation  of  $6  mil- 
lion will  not  go  very  far  to  meet  current 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Inadequate 
funding  many  of  these  schools  have  had 
to  acquire  temporary  facilities — some  of 
which  are  considered  sutwtandard — ad- 
just their  programs,  initiate  double  ses- 
sions, and  make  other  arrangements.  To- 
gether, these  decisions  are  defeating  the 
efforts  of  these  public  schools  to  provide 
a  quality  educational  program  for  our 
Indian  children. 

This  situation  is  made  doubly  critical 
by  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  unable 
to  provide  needed  facilities  through  tlielr 
own  resources,  simply  because  the  pres- 
ence of  large  blocs  of  nontaxable  reser- 
vation lands  creates  a  limited  tax  base. 
Moreover,  some  schools  have  either  ex- 
hausted their  limited  bonding  cap£u:ity 
or  cannot  commit  themselves  to  any  fur- 
ther bonding  program  because  of  statu- 
tory restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  our  reservation  public 
schools  are  being  short  changed  by  the 
Inadequate  funding  of  Public  Law  815. 
These  schools,  often  Isolated  geographic- 
ally, and  without  sufficient  local  re- 
sources, are  attempting  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenging demands  of  Indian  education. 
Yet,  the  Federal  Government  is  failing 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet  what 
I  cMisider  one  of  its  basic  responsibilities. 
To  nuiny  Indian  cluldren  and  their  par- 
ents, the  school  Is  an  important  part  of 
their  everyday  life,  but  the  extent  to 
which  that  educational  experience  is 
naetuaingful  is  determined  by  many  fac- 
tors not  the  least  of  which  is  the  quality 
of  the  facility.  In  Arizona,  for  example, 
the  Kayenta  School  District  consists  of 
25,000  square  miles  of  reservation  Indian 
lands.  The  schools  which  serve  the  Indi- 
ans of  that  reservation  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  achieving  their  goals 
partly  because  present  facilities  are  no 
longer  capable  of  serving  an  expanded 
eru-ollment  and  new  educational  objec- 
tives. In  addition  to  regular  course  work, 
there  is  a  rising  need  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  career  related  programs.  To 
deliver,  the  school  needs  new  and  better 
facilities  to  accommodate  the^e  addi- 
tional objectives.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  deliver  greater  funds  for  sec- 
tion 14,  then  Kayenta  might  realize  soon 
the  facilities  it  needs  now  for  teaching 
and  for  building  greater  self-esteem  and 
confidence  among  its  Indian  students. 

Mr.  President.  CongTe-,6,  through  Pub- 
lic Law  815.  has  declared  it  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  to  reservntion  public 
schools.  Tills  is  a  major  commitment  and 
this  Congress  has  the  opportunity  now 
to  renew  Its  commitment  to  achieving 
that  (^jective.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  proposing  is  a  modest  one,  but  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  section  14 
in  this  fiscal  year.  By  expanding  funding 
the  Senate  will  hove  contributed  to  solv- 
ing some  basic  problems  which  many 
reservation  public  schools  are  now  fac- 
ing. In  a  larger  sense,  we  will  be  support- 
teig  greater  educaticmal  opportunity  for 
our  Indian  citizens. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
■tress  again  the  critical  nature  of  the 


present  situation.  The  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  educating  reservation 
based  Indian  children  has  increased  over 
the  past  5  years  by  a  total  of  23.502  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  these  same  schools 
are  estimating  an  additional  19,428  stu- 
dents to  educate  within  the  next  5  years, 
■nils  continuing  pressure  through  In- 
creased enrollment  makes  the  need  for 
expanding  Public  Law  815  funds  neces- 
sary. 

The  costs  of  education  have  risen  as 
well,  making  local  resources  scarce  for 
capital  outlay  projects.  Enrollments  and 
costs  make  the  case  for  a  strong  Public 
Law  815  program,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  my  amendment. 

I  trust  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  will  consider  this  great 
need  and  that  they  will  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  al- 
ready have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  my  distlngtilshed  friend  from 
Arizona.  It  is  a  good  amendment;  it  is 
with  respect  to  a  worthy  cause:  it  is 
needed.  I  admire  and  respect  the  Sen- 
ator for  pressing  the  amendment  and 
I  wish  we  could  accept  it,  but  this  is 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  pre- 
sented. 

First,  in  the  bill  I  believe  there  are 
funds  enough  for  three  schools.  The 
Senators  amendment  would  add  six 
more.  If  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to — and  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  agrees  with  me  in  saying  that 
we  want  to  save  the  bill  and  we  want  to 
play  absolutely  fair  and  square  with 
every  Member  of  the  Senate — that 
would  open  the  gate  and  other  Senators 
are  waiting  with  other  amendments  for 
groups  like  the  Indians  who  need  as- 
sistance It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  we 
will  take  the  amendment  to  conference 
and  th»n  dump  it  In  conference,  but 
we  want  to  face  up  to  these  things  and 
be  absolutely  fair. 

If  we  took  all  of  these  amendments, 
we  would  break  the  ceiling  on  the  bill, 
and  if  we  break  the  celling  on  the  bill 
and  if  we  send  a  large  bill  to  the  White 
House,  the  President  wotiW  veto  it.  I 
know  that.  If  the  bill  goes  over  the  ceil- 
ing we  have  set  for  the  bill,  his  veto 
would  be  sustained.  So  Instead  of  getting 
nine  schools,  being  the  three  he  has  plus 
the  six  additional  schools,  his  State 
would  end  up  with  one  school  under  the 
1973  budget 

I  think  the  Indians  of  the  State  the 
Senator  so  well  represents  and  the  State 
to  which  he  is  so  faithful,  should  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  he  is  m-iklng  this 
fight:  but  I  also  think  they  realize  that  it 
Is  better  to  have  three  schools  than  none. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  the 
amendment.  It  pains  me  because  we 
cannot  accept  the  amendment.  If  the 
bill  passes  as  It  Is,  with  the  provision 
agf.inst  impoundment,  at  least  the  Sena- 
tor would  get  three  schools.  If  the  bill  is 
vetoed  and  we  go  back  to  th?  continuing 
resolution,  he  gets  nothing. 

In  view  of  that  practical  situation  I 
hope  he  can  be  convinced.  The  record 
will  show  that  he  has  done  his  best  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  He  has  talked  to 
the  ranking  member,  the  chait-msm  of 


the  committee,  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  and  with  other  meml)ers  of 
the  committee.  He  has  fought  hard  for 
his  amendment,  and  I  wish  we  could  go 
along  with  him  but  It  bolls  down  to  the 
fact  that  if  he  would  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  If  we  can  hold  the  bill 
within  the  ceUing,  his  State  will  get  three 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  break 
the  ceiling  his  State  would  get  none. 

Now.  if  we  are  unable  to  hold  the  line 
and  this  bill  breaks  out  and  other  people 
get  in  on  it.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Senator  from  offering  his  amend- 
ment. But  his  amendment  is  the  first 
amendment  and  with  the  understanding 
we  are  trying  to  htrfd  the  line,  and  the 
fact  that  he  will  have  three  schools.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  tit  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  l)efore  we 
proceed  further.  I  ask  that  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  '  Mr.  (joldwater  • .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Domenici  ) ,  be  made 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  to  the  ^nator  from 
Ariz<}na  that  I,  too,  applaud  this  pro- 
posal. But  last  year  we  provided  $25 
million,  but  only  $15  million  was  spent. 
So  $10  million  is  still  in  the  pipeline. 
In  order  to  help  the  Senator's  proposal, 
we  said  in  our  report  that  we  would 
make  the  cunount  19.  which  adds  4  That 
is  in  order  to  help  out  the  situation, 
because  we  have  the  Senator's  letter, 
which  we  read.  We  said,  on  page  19  of 
the  report,  that  we  recommend  $19 
million.  We  said : 

Appropriation  language  has  been  in- 
cluded, giving  high  priority  to  school  facili- 
ties for  Indian  children  and  for  children 
llvng  on  military  installations. 

So  we  have  given  high  priority  to 
school  facilities  for  Indian  children. 
That  language  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcwTrsoH).  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  to  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distingui.shed  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton).  I 
agree  with  them  that  we  do  have  a  noble 
goal  In  mind. 

I  understand  the  situation  completely. 
We  do  have  this  amendment  I  am  sure 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
Bin  sincere,  have  the  same  feeling  as  I 
do.  If  the  bill  can  be  held  within  reason, 
certainly  I  do  not  wish  It  to  be  vetoed.  I 
hope  we  can  have  a  financially  respon- 
sible bill  for  the  President  to  sign  I 
commend  both  S«iators  who  are  taking 
the  position  they  have  taken.  I  win 
support  th?m. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment  I  have  offered   be  withdrawn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCZR.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

CAU.    or    THI    BOLL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B«r.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  On  whoee 
time? 

r  ^,?°S^TC.BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
X  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rofl.  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names- 
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Slifi"  ^'""^  M*«nuson 

Bible  Curtu  McOee 

Brooke  Pannin  McOovem 

Byra.  Pen?  upu 

Harry  P  .  Jr.     Pulbrtght  Rlbicoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hugbes  Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Uttle  delay,  the  foUowlng  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

AboureBk  omvel  MuAle 

Allen  oriflin  Nelwin 

Baker  Oumey  Nunn 

Bartlett  Hansen  Packwood 

fe*U  Hart  Pasture 

Bellmon  HaakeU  Proxmtr* 

Bennett  Katfleld  Randolph 

Bentsen  Hathaway  Roth 

Btden  Helms  Schwelker 

Brock  HolUngB  Scott. 

BudUey  Hmaka  WUllam  L. 

Buraick  Humplirey  Sparkman 

Car-non  Incuye  Stafford 

Case  Jack«)n  Stennis 

Chile*  JaylU  Sterwu 

Church  Johnston  Stevenaon 

CU^  Kennedy  Symington 

Cook  Long  Taf  *■ 

Cran*ton  MathlM  Talmadge 

Dole  McClellan  Thurmond 

Domenlcl  McCIure  Tunney 

■a^leton  Metrslf  Welcker 

KMU*nd  Mondale  WUllams 

Errm  Montoya  Young 

Ooldwater  Uoas  ^^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Ha«tk«  > .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Bath  '.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire iMr.  MclKTYBx.  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr  Mansphldi  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  .  Mr.  HtrDOLEsroN  i 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.   I  announce   that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Dominick) 
the  Senator  from  minol«  (Mr.  PncYt' 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe.  and 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    <Mr 
Hugh  Scorn   are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansa*  .Mr.  P»a«son.  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

IS  present. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  r^eld  me  2  minutes' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  am  de- 
U«htcd  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  cannot 
proceed  with  its  business  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  time  is  running 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators take  their  seats  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  may  proceed? 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  disposlUon  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  or  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
rush  this  bill  through  the  Senate  with 
great  haste.  At  the  same  time  there  Is 
no  disposlUon  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship or  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  allow  undue  delay.  If  it  is  at 

aU  possible  to  avoid  it.  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  t'-oi^Hjc  m 

The  managers  of  the  bill  have  brought 
to  the  Senate  a  remarkable  bill  The 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  man- 
ager are  to  be  highly  commended  on 
ironing  out  the  differences  to  the  point 
that  a  bill  is  here  which  most  Members 
leel  is  somewhat  veto-proof.  The  bill 
hopefully  will  not  be  vetoed,  but.  If 
vetoed,  if  not  amended  further,  the  veto 
would  possibly  be  overridden. 

So  the  leadership  has  put  on  the  cloak- 
room phonellnes  messages  twice  already 
on  this  side  of  the  aisles  urging  Mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  floor  and  be  prepared 
to  offer  their  amendmenU.  If  not.  the 
leadership  and  the  managers  are  going 
to  press  for  third  reading. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  live  quo- 
rum so  that  Senators  may  be  adequately 
notified  that  the  leadership  and  iS^ 
maimers  of  the  bill  will  be  ready  to  have 
third  reading  very  soon. 

No  one  wants  to  shut  anywie  out  if  he 
has  an  amendment.  However,  I  must  say 
that  this  maj-  be  the  last  chance 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

If  the  bill  is  not  amended  further  I 
cannot  understand  the  President's  riot 
signing  it.  If  not  amended  further  we 
will  save  what  we  have  in  the  blU.  I  hope 
that  there  wlU  not  be  any  further  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  having  expressed  that 
hope.  I  offer  an  amendment.  This  is 
simply  an  amendment  in  form. 

Yesterday  m  the  continuing  resolu- 
Uon  that  was  passed  in  the  Senate  deal- 
ing in  the  90  percent  and  the  110  percent 
for  the  ESEA  tlUe  I  funds  we  added  the 
words  "and  local  education  agency." 

That  "and  local  education  agency"'  la 
not  in  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

So  I  offer  an  amendment  as  follows 
On  page  17,  line  18.  delete  the  word  "agl 
gregate'   and  after   the   word   "State" 
Insert  the  foUowing:  "and  local  educaUon 
agency". 

This  Is  really  to  bring  this  original  bill 
in  conformity  with  the  wording  of  the 
continuing  resolution  passed  on  yester- 
day. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pac*  17  Un«  18  (lelet«  the  word  "aggre- 
gmt«"  and  aft«>  the  word  "8t*t«"  inaert  the 
rollowlng:   "and  looal  education  agency" 


Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate  Is  not  in  order  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  recognized  bs  soon  as 
the  Senate  comes  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
tn«  time  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
manager  of  the  bill  would  have  the  time 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  the  manager  opposed? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  came  in.  Does 
the  Senator  have  an  amendment  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  do  not.  but  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottow)  has 
Just  proposed  one. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.  Either  of  us  will  be  glad  to 
yield  the  Senator  time.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  a^eement  the  Senator  has 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  a  half  hour 
on  each  amendment,  but  we  can  yield 
anyone  time.  Thtre  are  10  or  12  hours  on 
the  bUl.  I  do  not  think  I  could  even  think 
about  talking  over  an  hour,  or  16  min- 
utes, or  5  minutes,  depending  on  the 
amendments.  If  there  are  no  amend- 
ments, we  can  finish  this  bUl  todav.  I  am 
going  to  oppose  any  amendment  that 
adds  anything  to  the  amount,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Ls  going  to 
do  the  same,  and  I  think  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  also 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  quesUon  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee  would  have  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  has  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry. As  I  understand  It.  there  Is  what^ 
an  hour  or  a  half  hour  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  Thirty 
minutes  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  I  have  15  minutes  I  do 
not  gather  that  from  the  Chair 

Mr.  MAONUSON  All  right.  I  wUl  yield 
the  Senator  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  As  I  understand  the  prac- 
tice, if  the  party  having  the  time  Is  for 
the  amendment,  then  someone  may  claim 
the  Ume  in  opposition,  and  aU  I  am  doing 
Is  rising  to  claim  the  time  in  opposition 
Mr.  COTTON.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  opposition  time 
IS  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    And    Mr 
CorroN  Is  his  designee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  15  minutes? 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER      (.ISr. 
Hm%y  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  If  the  Senator  wUJ 
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yield,  the  Chair  will  read  the  proviso  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement: 

Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  manager 
of  the  bill  la  In  favor  of  any  auch  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controUed  by  the  minority 
leader  or  bis  designee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
settled  the  question  adequately. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  we  debated 
this  particular  issue,  and  I  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
you  do  not  go  at  it  agsdn.  We  debated  It. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  voted  on  It  twice, 
so  that  I  sun  confident  this  Is  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  that  is,  to  go  the  way  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

But  what  I  do  not  think  we  got  yes- 
terday, which  I  think  we  need.  Is  some 
kind  of  a  chart  that  indicates  how  States 
would  do  in  resc>ect  of  this  amendment 
as  comf>ared  with  the  other  alternatives. 
The  debate  yesterday  pretty  well  boiled 
down  to  who  Is  going  to  do  what  to 
whom,  without  the  terminal  point  of  as 
the  saying  goes,  who  gets  the  $2.  which 
is  a  lot  more  involved. 

In  any  case,  we  had  a  chart  which 
indicated  that  under  the  so-called  Quie 
amendment — which  this  would  re^alace 
in  this  bill,  though  the  Qule  amendment 
only  applied  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion— which  was  an  85  percent  hold 
harmless  for  local  districts  which  would 
lose,  this  measure  proposes  to  restrict 
districts  which  would  gain  because  of  in- 
creased eligibility,  by  limiting  them 
through  putting  on  a  ceiling  as  w^  as 
a  floor. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  Is.  How  does  It  work  out?  In  other 
words,  what  does  each  State  get  as  com- 
pared with  the  chart  whlrfi  we  put  In 
the  Record  yesterday,  and  which  I  could 
offer  again  today,  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  stop-loss  to  the  extent  of  85 
percent  under  the  <5uie  amendment? 
That  is  point  one. 

The  second  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  who  was  successful  yester- 
day with  the  same  amendment,  Is  what 
will  this  cost  the  Treasury?  In  other 
words,  the  objection,  as  I  recall  it.  yes- 
terday to  Senator  Bintskn's  amendment 
was  that  It  would  cost  an  suiditlonal  $117 
million.  The  advantage  of  the  Qule 
amendment  was  that  it  would  cost  noth- 
ing additional. 

Now  the  question  Is.  where  do  we  stcuid 
in  this  respect?  So  there  are  two  ques- 
tions. First,  how  is  each  State  effected  by 
comparison  with  the  Quie  amendment, 
and,  second,  what  is  the  overall  addi- 
tional cost  of  everything  with  respect  of 
the  aggregate  appropriation,  if  any? 

Mr.  CX3TTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  would  cost 
nothing.  It  is  Just  simply  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  money  which  is  available, 
but  to  the  extent  of  limiting  the  gain  to 
10  percent  and  the  loss  to  10  percent. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  first  ques- 
tion. 8  States  would  lose  under  this 
arrangement,  comparatively  small 
amounts,  which  I  could  furnish,  but  only 
8  States  would  lose  anything  compared 
with  what  they  had  last  year,  and  those 
States    are    Alabama,    Arkansas.    Ken- 


tucky. Tennessee.  South  Carolina.  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  and  one  more.  I  shall 
try  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  other 
State.  It  is  not  New  York. 
West  Virginia  is  the  other. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  West  Virginia? 
Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  that  by  comparison 
with  the  Qule  amendment,  or  by  com- 
parison with  existing  law? 

Mr.  COTTON.  By  comparison  with 
what  they  had  last  year.  Excuse  me.  by 
comparison  with  what  they  had  in  1972. 
May  I  add.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  that  the  only  rea- 
son we  did  not  have  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator  this  chart — may  I  have  the  Sen- 
ator's attention? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Please. 
Mr.  (X)TTON.  TTiis  chart^-ln  the  first 
place,  we  have  had  so  many  charts  come 
up  from  the  OfBce  of  Education  that  we 
wanted  to  make  sure  this  was  correct.  It 
has  been  verified  as  correct  and  v&s  put 
in  the  Rkcord  yesterday,  so  it  is  in  the 
issue  of  the  Record  that  the  Senator  has 
today,  for  all  the  States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
Is,  Why  the  fiscal  year?  The  Senator  used 
the  term  "last  year."  Last  year,  as  I 
understand  it.  was  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  I  corrected  that.  I 
guess  the  Senator  may  have  been  dis- 
tracted and  did  not  hear  me.  It  is  the 
amount  they  had  in  fiscal  1972.  which 
was  continued. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Fiscal  year  1972  ended 
on  June  30.  1972:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  All  right;  should  not  the 
Senator's    amendment    be    amended    to 
make  It  fiscal  1973? 

I  will  give  the  Senator  the  reason  for 
that  question.  We  understand — and  this 
includes  my  own  State  and  may  include 
many  other  States — that  many  local  ed- 
ucational agencies,  could  lose  more  than 
10  percent  because  the  standard  adopted 
is  the  fiscal  year  1972  Instead  of  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  So  If  we  are  going  to  go  for  a 
celling  and  a  fioor,  let  us  at  least  go  for 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor  for  the  last  ac- 
tual year,  which  Is  fiscal  year   1973. 

May  I  know  from  the  Senator  why  he 
does  not  do  that? 

Mr  COTTON.  Yes.  I  will  be  very 
pleased  to  say  why  I  do  not  do  that.  In 
the  first  place,  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  1973  Is  because  of  the 
terms  of  the  continuing  resolution,  which 
was  the  amoimt  of  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
Now,  if  there  had  not  been  a  continuing 
resolution  and  if  fiscal  year  1973  had  fol- 
lowed the  census  estimates  I  assume  It 
would  have  made  a  difference  But.  un- 
der the  circumstances,  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  we  were  debating  the  problem 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  what  every 
Senator  wanted  to  know  for  the  sake  of 
his  State  was  whether  his  State  would 
lose  under  the  proposal  of  the  continuing 
resolution  and.  if  so.  how  much. 
That  is  what  Is  In  this  table. 
Now  there  Is  a  practical  reason,  and  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  await  the  time  the  Senator 
from  New  York  can  give  me  his 
attention. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  so  sorry  but  If  I  may 
explain.  I  am  not  impolite.  I  have  a 
luncheon  appointment  at  1  o'clock 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  undersUnd.  The  Sen- 
ator wants  to  make  sure  of  his  ground. 
I  was  not  reproaching  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  So,  here  I  am. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  assume  he  heard  what 
I  said  so  far? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  did. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  call  the  attention  of 
any  Senator  here  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  32760  of  yesterday's  CTohgressiokal 
Record  there  is  printed  the  table  from 
which  we  are  working. 

"There  is  a  very  practical  reason.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  why 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  hopes, 
and  hopes  desperately,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  into  the  situation  of  chang- 
ing what  was  voted  on  yesterday  when 
we  passed  the  continuing  resolution.  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  going  into  the  situa- 
tion of  figuring  out  what  would  happen 
if  we  used  what  would  liave  been  re- 
ceived had  the  cemus  estimates  for  fiscal 
1973  been  used  instead  of  what  was  ac- 
tually received  by  the  States  based  on 
1972.  "That  is  what  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing. The  table  shows  how  it  woiild  com- 
pare if  this  formula  is  adopted.  If  we 
get  Into  that  situation,  we  will  open  up 
the  whole  bill  and  the  States  will  receive 
exactly  what  they  got  before,  and  no 
more.  If  we  open  up  the  bill,  and  we 
have  succeeded  so  far  in  that  every 
Senator  who  h£ul  an  amendment  has 
been  willing  to  forego  calling  up  his 
amendment  so  that  we  could  send  the 
bill  to  conference  without  any  additions 
from  the  floor — if  we  do  that.  I.  for  one. 
faill  to  see,  after  it  comes  out  of  confer- 
ence somewhere  between  the  House  and 
Senate — which  will  be  less  than  the  Sen- 
ate— I  fail  to  see  how  the  President  could 
possibly  veto  the  bill. 

If  we  start  adding  on  this  floor  and 
open  it  up  by  adding  Just  a  single 
amendment,  we  will  have  some  more, 
as  every  Senator  must  be  treated  alike, 
of  course,  and  we  will  be  blowing  up  the 
bin.  I  have  information — that  I  can  say 
to  you.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  absolute 
fact — that  it  will  be  vetoed.  "The  question 
will  only  be.  will  we  pass  it  over  a  veto. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  President  not  sign- 
ing the  bill  if  we  send  it  to  conference 
without  Bd*1<"g  anything  on  the  floor. 
If  he  did.  I  cannot  Imagine  his  veto  being 
sustained.  But  if  we  open  this  up.  then 
do  not  worry  atx>ut  the  table,  the  States 
will  get  nothing  except  what  is  under 
the  continuing   resolution. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say. 
first,  that  what  Is  under  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  may  not  be  all  that 
horrendous  compared  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  do  with  the  States,  ^ilte 
a  few  States  will  do  better  under  the 
continuing  resolution  than  under  the  90 
suid  110  percent  limits.  By  the  way.  that 
Includes  my  State.  I  can  givt  the  Sen- 
ator a  list  of  other  States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  referring  to  the 
continuing  resolution  we  passed,  which 
was  a  temporary  one. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  now  talking  about 
comparison  with  the  100  percent  hold 
harmless  based  on  the  State  floor. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
continuing  resolution  which  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  43  adopted  the  90  and  the  110 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  correct.  I  appreci- 
ate that.  We  have  that  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  What  the  Senator  is  offering 
Is  no  more  than  this.  If  this  is  vetoed, 
or  not,  that  is  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  can  do  any  worse. 
We  are  doing  pretty  badly  already,  in 
my  judgment.  But  the  point  I  do  not 
see  is  the  argument  which  the  Senator 
has  made,  that  they  would  do  better  un- 
der his  proposition,  which  he  won  yes- 
terday—and I  give  him  aU  credit  and 

honor  for  winning 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  win. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senate  voted  with 
him  and  followed  his  point  of  view. 

We  have  a  somewhat  different  situa- 
tion here.  The  100  percent  hold-harmless 
applies  to  the  States.  Yesterday,  we  un- 
raveled—and the  Senator  and  others 
were  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  helped 
with    the  semantics  so  that  everybody 

could  understand  what  this  was  about 

but  we  unraveled  the  problem  relating 
to  the  States  and  the  local  educational 
agencies. 

Yesterday,  we  made  a  very  important 
shift.  We  not  only  gave  a  hold  harmless 
provi.sion  for  the  States,  but  we  gave  a 
hold  harmless  provision  for  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Yesterday  we  also 
made  another  change  in  this  and  put  a 
ceiling  on.  What  I  am  saying  now.  there- 
fore, is  that  as  we  have  changed  the  di- 
rection and  with  the  same  amount  of 
money— there  is  no  difference  in  the 
money— but  in  order  to  make  the  thing  as 
fair  as  possible,  having  changed  direc- 
tion for  the  first  time,  we  also  admitted 
the  local  educational  agencies. 

I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  and  wise 
to  go  to  the  1973  standard.  We  are  chang- 
ing anyhow.  We  are  accepting  a  totally 
new  principle.  If  we  are  going  to  go  for 
a  new  principle,  why  arbitrarily  applv 
that  principle  to  a  population  base  and 
so  forth,  which  is  for  a  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  last  one?  Whv  do  we  not  go  to 
the  preceding  fiscal  vear? 

Mr.  COTTON  Mav  I  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Of  course  he 
understands  I  thought  that  this  was 
really  a  pro  forma  amendment^because 
we  did  not  have  his  very  good  sugges- 
tions in  the  bill— to  have  the  bill  conform 
to  what  we  accepted  yesterday  afternoon 
In  reply  to  the  second  question,  which 
implies  that  we  should  go  on  making  fur- 
ther changes  or  go  to  1973  instead  of 
1972.  the  base  is  slightly  different  in  1972 
That  Is  what  the  States  have  been  re- 
ceiving their  money  on.  It  is  slight'y  dif- 
ferent from  1973.  It  might  make  the  dif- 
ference of  $12  million. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  that  $12  million 
would  all  go  to  a  certain  section  of  the 
countrj'  and  I  would  think  that  if  anyone 
is  going  to  raise  that  issue.  I  would  think 
that  my  friends  across  the  aisle  had 
better  answer  that.  Senator,  because  It 
Involves  States  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Assuming  the  Senator  is 
right  In  the  pragmaUc  decision,  let  me 
ask  this  question:  What  difference  does 
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the  local  educational  agency  aspect  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  make  In  that 
regard?  In  other  words,  the  Senator 
mentioned  the  word  "State."  If  we  ap- 
ply the  Senator's  standard,  which  now 
goes  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, what  is  the  difference  we  are  really 
talking  about?  Could  the  Senator's  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  ? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  the  advice  I  have  had  from  our 
staff— and  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  a  different  understanding,  I 
am  sure  he  will  promptly  tell  the  Senator 
from  New  York — that  the  State  figures 
are  all  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  local  educational 
figures? 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  added  local 
educaMonal  divisions.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  word  "State"  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
ably  explained  yesterday.  It  Is  simply  an 
aqueduct 


cuss  with  him  the  problems  I  have  here 
and  see  what  he  thinks  about  them 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  will  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  needs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  Une  24.  Insert  the  following- 
Strike  •178.709.000  and  substitute  tlSl  709  - 
000. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  A  transmission  belt. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Actually.  It  is  the  local 
educational    districts    that    either    win. 
lose,  or  draw  with  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS    May  I  say  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  that  I  am  going  to  go  with 
him,  because  I  think  that  Is  the  temper 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  agree,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  ask  him  this, 
as  an  honest  man  and  as  a  fine  Senator : 
Will  he  study  this  question?  It  will  be 
In  conference,  because  the  House  has  an- 
other standard.  Will  the  Senator  study 
carefully  this  question  of  1972 — 73.  for 
this  reason:   My  staff,  which  Is  on  the 
substanUve  legislative  side.  Informs  me 
that  some  districts,  some  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  may  lose  more  than  10 
percent  because  of  this  use  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  All  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ( Mr.  Macnuson  >  is  to  look  it  over 
carefully  from  that  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  settle  it  now,  because 
I  am  sure  the  Senators  will  have  the  best 
figures  they  can  get.  All  I  ask  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  is  to  look  It  over  care- 
fully, to  see  whether,  by  making  it  1973, 
more  equity  would  be  done. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  by  nodding  his  head,  has  au- 
thorized me  to  say  that  he  will  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that 
most  certainly  we  will  look  it  over  care- 
fully and  have  our  staff  look  it  over  care- 
fully. I  will  go  further  and  say  that  we 
will  have  our  staff  consult  with  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
thresh  out  this  matter,  so  that  we  wUl 
know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  get  to 
conference. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments to  the  blU.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  yield  me  a  little  time 
when  this  amendment  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  rather  than  proposing  the 
amendments — because  I  understand 
what  he  wants  to  do,  and  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  it — I  should  like  to  dls- 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  would  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon  Act.  title  n.  and  Increase  the 
funding  in  the  committee  bill  from  $15 
million  to  $20  million.  There  was  a  re- 
duction of  $2,857,000  from  the  current, 
or  1973.  actual  funding  in  the  committee 
proposal.  This  proposal  would  permit  full 
fimding  of  the  college  library  resources 
program,  which  is  a  matching  program 
for  providing  books  in  libraries  through- 
out the  country.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
have  great  Impact  on  the  large  universi- 
ties, although  they  could  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  also. 

For  example,  in  Oklahoma  there  are  40 
colleges  which  can  participate  In  this 
program,  and  this  would  permit  full 
funding,  so  that  each  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  could  receive  the  full  $5,000 
matching. 

In  addition,  it  would  permit  the  train- 
ing program  to  be  increased  from  $3 
million  to  $4  million,  and  the  research 
program  from  $1.5  million  to  $2  million. 
In  addition,  it  would  provide  some 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for 
special  funds  for  coordinating  programs 
of  the  larger  university  libraries  with  the 
smaller  ones,  again  giving  the  poor  col- 
lege an  opportunity  to  have  more  books 
available. 

It  also  would  permit  money  In  this 
fund  to  be  spent  for  those  colleges  In 
greatest  need.  One  thing  I  have  always 
felt  has  been  short-sighted  is  that  when 
we  start  tightening  our  belt  in  educa- 
tional programs,  the  first  place  people 
look  to  is  libraries. 

Libraries  provide  an  educational  op- 
portunity and  experience  not  only  for 
those  In  school  at  every  level  but  also 
for  those  who  either  have  not  gone  to 
school  or  who  have  graduated. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  full  funding  so  that  those  col- 
leges which  do  have  libraries  that  are 
not  sufficient  for  their  needs  can  Ijetter 
fulfill  those  needs. 

H.R.  8877,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  includes 
$176,709,000  for  library  resources.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  continue  funding  the 
library  programs,  although  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Budget  recommended  their  termi- 
nation. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  however,  about 
one  of  the  library  programs — title  n  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  title  au- 
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thorlzes  a  college  library  resources  pro- 
gram, and  programs  for  training  and  re- 
search In  bbrarianship  and  information 
science.  A  year  ago,  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972 — Public  Law  92- 
318 — Congress  amended  the  law  to  make 
it  clear  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
entitled  to  a  basic  library  resource  grant 
of  up  to  $5,000,  providing  they  meet  cer- 
tain maintenance  of  effort  and  match- 
ing requirements.  This  means  that  some 
2,600  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  entire  Nation  are  eligible  for  next 
year's  $5,000  basic  library  resource 
grants.  To  provide  each  one  with  such  a 
grant  would  require  a  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation  of  at  least  $13,000,000  for 
HEA  II.  part  A.  For  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
administration  recommended,  and  Con- 
gress atfipropriated,  $12,500,000  for  the 
II-A  library  grants,  In  the  supplemen- 
tal bill  signed  Into  law  last  October- 
Public  Law  92-«07. 

In  my  own  Stote  of  Oklahoma,  for 
example,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  reported  that  34  colleges  and  univer- 
sities received  a  total  of  $165,200  in  basic 
matching  grants  for  their  libraries  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  law,  at  least  40  institutions  in  my 
State  are  eligible  for  the  grants,  and 
should  be  receiving  them  providing  they 
do  not  cut  their  own  spending  for  library 
resources.  The  National  Library  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  virtually  every  eli- 
gible college  and  university  will  apply  for 
the  grant  in  1974. 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  however,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  only  $10,500,000  for 
the  library  grants  program,  a  $2,000,000 
cutback  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 
The  result  of  such  low  funding  will  mean 
that  all  our  colleges  will  not  be  able 
to  receive  even  the  sum  of  $5,000  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  table 
showing  for  eaw^h  State  the  estimated 
number  of  institutions  eligible  for  the 
basic  library  grant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  \^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  basic  $5,000 
grant  is  not  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  in 
fact,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  justifies  Its  recom- 
mended elimination  of  the  basic  grant 
program  for  this  very  reason.  "Meaning- 
ful levels  of  assistance"  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, they  say.  It  is  my  opinion.  Mr. 
President,  that  by  such  reasoning  they 
have  missed  the  whole  point  of  the  basic 
library  grants. 

First  of  all.  the  college  must  match 
the  $5,000.  This  means  that  the  library 
receives  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  li- 
brary resources,  one-half  from  the  insti- 
tution and  the  other  half  from  HEW. 
The  costs  of  periodicals,  books,  and  Jour- 
nals rise  each  year — Publishers  Weekly 
reports  now  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
hardback  book  is  almost  $13 — the  Na- 
tions colleges  and  universities  at  the 
same  time  face  increased  demsmds  for 
new;^librarj-  resources  as  new  curricu- 
lums  are  devised  and  new  areas  of  study 
introduced.  It  Is  true  that  $5,000  Is  a 
small  sum  of  money,  but  It  makes  an 
important  difference  to  our  college  and 
university  libraries. 


Title  II  also  provides  grants  for  train- 
ing persons  In  the  field  of  library  science. 
Grants  may  be  used  for  fellowships, 
tralneeshlps,  and  research  programs.  My 
amendment  will  Increase  this  program 
from  $5,357,000  In  1973  to  $6,000,000. 

Title  n  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act 
also  authorizes  special  puipose  grants 
which  encourage  university  libraries  to 
develop  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  libraries,  so  that  the  libraries  of 
many  institutions  pool  resources  and 
supplies  to  serve  the  students  and  faculty 
of  sill  the  Institutions  Involved.  The  trend 
toward  Interlibrary  cooperation  is  an 
important  one  that  must  t>e  continued 
and  expanded  so  that  costly  duplication 
can  be  eliminated  and  the  resources  of 
many  libraries  can  be  made  available  to 
the  patron  of  any  given  library.  Special 
purpose  grants  for  this  purpose  can  only 
be  awarded,  according  to  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  after  all  the  basic 
grants  are  satisfied.  Therefore  an  appro- 
priation of  only  $10,500,000,  for  college 
library  resources  as  the  committee  rec- 
ommends, neither  allows  the  basic  grants 
to  be  s.itisfied  nor  does  it  allow  the 
awarding  of  any  special  purpose  grants. 

For  tills  reason,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  college  li- 
brary appropriation  to  $20,000,000.  This 
is  a  $5  million  increase  over  the  commit- 
tee recommendation,  and  It  would  allow 
all  eligible  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  Nation  to  receive  the 
basic  grants  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  In  addition  there  would  be  $1  million 
with  which  to  fund  the  s[>ecial  purpose 
grants. 

Without  the  Increase,  the  OflQce  of 
Education  will  have  to  deny  some  schools 
the  $5,000  grant  or  the  basic  grant  will 
be  reduced  for  every  school  in  oiu"  coun- 
try. With  the  financial  straits  of  all  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  meet  the  slack  of 
reduced  Federal  assistance. 

Libraries  are  an  essential  building 
block  in  the  educational  process.  I  urge 
Congress  to  meet  this  need  and  approve 
this  Important  Increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  tie  accepted.  I  realize  that  It  is  a 
.small  increase,  but  it  is  well  within  the 
amount  that  was  cited  by  the  ranking 
meml)er  of  the  committee  to  be  the 
amount  that  would  be  £u:ceptable  to  the 
President,  in  his  opinion. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

UkiM  1 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT— TITU  II-A.  ESTIMATED  BASIC 
GRANT  ENTITLEMENTS  FOR  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 


Number 

EstimalMl 

ofintb- 

•nlitte- 

tnroil- 

tlltlO«S> 

mtnt ' 

m«n(< 

Alabaoia 

51 

$2SS.0O0 

llJ.435 

Alaska 

3 

15.000 

II.69« 

Arizona 

20 

100.000 

123.722 

Arkansas 

19 

9S.000 

S3.«S3 

California 

217 
32 

1.  on.  000 

160.000 

1.310.758 

C«tor»do 

127.  «42 

ConMcticwt 

4£ 

230.000 

130. 9G0 

D««awar« 

7 

35.000 

?a.24« 

District  of  Cetimbia 

20 

100.000 

80.565 

FIOfMta 

64 

320.000 

255.916 

Geortia 

61 

305.000 

140. 743 

Hawaii 

13 

65.000 

42.4IS 

Idaho 

9 

45.000 

34,536 

Illinois 

138 

690.000 

483.195 

Iitdian*.     

U 

220.000 

201.424 

Iowa „ 

S4 

270.000 

109,454 

NvNiter 
ofinsti- 
DrtiMIS  ' 

Estimated 
entitte- 

RMOtl 

Enroa- 
iMnt> 

Kansas 

52 
36 
23 
17 
48 

lit 
87 
59 
41 
70 
12 
27 
6 
19 
58 
11 

225 

113 
12 

101 
40 
40 

146 
13 
46 
16 
62 

134 
13 
IS 
70 
43 
24 
58 
8 

$260,000 
180.000 
115  000 

85.000 
240.000 
590.000 
435.000 
295.000 
205. 000 
350.000 

60.000 
135.000 

30.000 

95.000 
290.000 

55.000 

1.125  000 

565.000 

60,000 
505.000 
200  OOO 
200.000 
730,000 

65.000 
230,000 

80.000 
310.000 
670.000 

65.000 

90,000 
350.000 
215.000 
120.000 
290.000 

40,000 

107  973 

Ktntucliir 

Louisiana 

Main* 

108.047 
134,409 
34  551 

Maryland 

MassachussMs..., 

Michifan   J 

MmnasoU 

Mississippi 

Missouri     

Montana 

Ntbraska 

Navada 

New  Hampahir* 

167. 773 

319,856 

407.338 

157.291 

80.265 

188.881 

28.081 

66.054 

17  271 

28.294 

N«w  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  CaroliM 

241. 189 

47.  953 

851,273 

193,389 

North  DahoU 

29,765 

Ohio 

Oklahonu 

Oreion   

385.581 
121.927 
123.322 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sovtti  Carolina 

429  838 
49.320 
93.  771 

South  Dakota 

28.909 

Tennessee 

Texas » 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virfinia 

Wasltinfton 

WeslVirgini* 

Wisconsin 

Wyoininf 

147.299 
487.028 

82.277 

25.712 
177.089 
192.062 

64.665 
217.114 

17.551 

Total 

2.C64 

13.320.000 

9.106,8e 

>  BtMd  00  1972  USOE  hifher  education  statistics 

>  Ed«cati«Ml  amendments  of  1972  (Putilic  Law  92  318)  man- 
date a  metcMnf  basic  giant  of  up  to  $5,000  tor  every  eligible 
institution.  Actual  entitlements  may  be  higher  than  shown  lie- 
cause  mutticsmpus  institutions  are  elifitile  for  multiple  basic 
grants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
made  the  remark  unintentionally,  but 
never  have  I  said  that  this  ceiling  put 
on  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  acceptable  to  the  President.  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  said  that  if  we  could  hold 
it  under  that  ceiling,  I  did  not  see  how 
the  President — particularly  since  we  did 
not  add  any  money  in  the  Senate — would 
veto  the  bill.  But  I  did  not  say  it  would 
he  acceptable  to  the  President.  To  the 
contrary,  I  wais  told  it  was  not. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  long  enough  for  me  to  change 
my  remarks  in  accordance  with  what 
the  Senator  has  stated? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  even 
If  there  was  not  talk  about  a  veto  here, 
I  would  reject  this  amendment.  I  think 
we  put  as  much  in  there  as  we  could. 
Ail  these  programs  are  attractive,  and 
there  would  not  be  any  college  library 
program  at  all  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  had  not  put  in  enough 
to  get  by  with  every  year.  We  put  enough 
money  in  here  for  this  purpose.  I  know 
that  every  college  library  has  called  me 
about  it.  We  hear  from  them  all  the 
time.  This  is  enough.  I  believe  that  next 
year  we  are  going  to  bear  down  on  the 
library  programs,  particularly  library 
programs  which  are  a  little  skimpy. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  this 
amendment.  We  will  take  another  look 
at  It.  We  did  put  sufficient  money  in  the 
bill.  For  the  record,  there  is  $10.5  mil- 
lion for  college  library  resources.  Last 
year,  we  had  $12.5  million,  and  part  of  It 
was  just  released  recently^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Washington  that 
the  committee  bill  Is  a  reduction  In  the 
flgxires  I  have  of-$2,857.000  in  part  A  and 
part  B  of  title  II.  because  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  every  college  will  avail  it- 
self of  the  matching,  and  that  this  will 
result  in  a  reduced  amount  in  even 
greater  proportions  to  the  colleges 
aroimd  the  country. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide any  money  that  would  be  available 
in  the  special  fund.  My  proposal  would 
put  only  $750,000  in  that  fund  but.  never- 
theless, that  would  recognize  that  some 
colleges  with  special  needs,  and  there  are 
many,  as  the  chairman  recognized,  could 
be  given  special  treatment  in  a  small  way. 
This  would  start  a  program  that  is  very 
worthwhile.  It  has  not  teen  funded  in 
recent  years.  Also  it  would  permit  the 
opportunity  for  coordination  with  other 
libra -ies  in  a  greater  way  to  benefit  the 
smaller  ones. 

I  hope  mv  colleagues  will  support  the 
proposal.  It  is  very  modest,  but  it  will 
do  much  in  an  area  that  will  reach  more 
peoDle  in  education  than  probably  any 
other  area. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. For  a  number  of  years,  and  I  am 
happy  to  mention  his  name  because 
many  of  us  knew  him  and  were  very  fond 
of  him  and  miss  him,  the  former  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Senator  Boggs,  was  be- 
fore us  every  year  fighting  for  the  library 
money.  We  were  happy  to  aid  him.  Now. 
he  apparently  has  a  worthy  successor  for 
a  worthy  cause.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
taking  up  that  matter  because  it  is  highly 
important. 

The  fact  is  that  the  House  went  over 
the  budget  by  $15  million:  we  took  the 
House  figure,  which  is  $15  million  beyond 
the  budget.  We  added  $10  million  for 
school  libraries.  So  the  committee  hsis 
been  exceedingly  lil)eral. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  being  kind  enough,  after  I  explained 
to  him  that  we  were  trj'ing  to  hold  this 
bill  without  adding  any  money,  to  say 
that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  call 
up  the  amendment  and  have  a  vote 
thereon,  but  that  he  would  not  ask  for  a 
roUcall  vote  and  take  the  time  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  think  that  is  most  cour- 
teous and  cooperative  of  him. 

Mr.   President,   I  hope  we  can  yield 
back  the  time  and  have  a  voice  vote. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  have  found  from  my  experience  in 
Oklahoma,  and  I  think  this  would  apply 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire — there  are  43 
colleges  in  Washington,  19  colleges  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  40  in  Oklahoma — 
that  these  libraries  play  a  very  useful 
role  also  in  running  a  bookmobile  pro- 
gram to  reach  the  rural  areas  and  de- 
pressed areas.  In  that  way  education  is 
available  to  those  people  who  are  thirsty 


for  knowledge  and  want  additional  op- 
portunities to  improve  themselves.  It  Is 
an  opportunity  that  is  available  in  no 
other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  ls  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ok  ahoma. 

The  amendment  wa";  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  out  "OS"  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "50." 

The  PRESIDpiG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  moments.  First,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  their  attitude  of  hold  the  line 
on  amendments.  That  is  why  I  have  an 
amendment  that  does  not  cost  anything. 
It  merely  changes  the  fund  distribution 
formula. 

With  that  basic  understanding  or  pre- 
mise, I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  work  out 
something  on  this  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  offered  an  amend- 
ment earlier  that  I  supported,  which 
would  have  increased  the  appropriation, 
but  that  amendment  was  withdrawn 
after  discussion  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  that  no  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  fimds  made  available  for  providing 
school  facilities  under  this  section  would 
be  u;ed  to  fimd  section  5  applications. 

The  815  school  facilities  construction 
program  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Sec- 
tion 5  provides  for  construction  of  school 
facilities  on  military  reservations  and 
section  14  provides  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  on  our  surviving  Indian 
reservations.  In  the  past,  construction 
funds  made  available  imder  Public  Law 
815  were  divided  among  the  military  and 
Indian  applications  according  to  the  vol- 
ume of  applications  received  from  each 
sector.  If  military  applications  comprised 
80  percent  of  the  applications  submitted, 
the  military  program — section  5 — would 
receive  80  percent  of  the  815  construction 
funds. 

This  year  the  appropriations  bill  con- 
tains provisions  to  assure  that  no  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  815  construction 
funds  can  go  to  fimd  military — section 
5 — appUcations,  reserving  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  section  14  Indian 
appUcations.  As  worded,  the  bill  states 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  moneys 
will  go  to  Indian  applications.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  appropriated  funds  could  be 
spent  on  Indian  applications  if  a  need 
was  demonstrated. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Department 
continues  to  base  its  determination  of  the 
funding  needs  of  the  military  and  Indian 
sectors  on  the  volume  of  the  applications 
rather  than  the  severity  of  need  demon- 
strated by  the  applicants. 
The  severity  of  the  need  for  additional 


school  facilities  which  each  applicant 
demonstrates  is  indicated  by  the  priority 
index  assigned  to  each  application  witiiin 
section  5  and  section  14.  the  projects  are 
funded  in  order  of  priority  with  those 
having  the  highest  priority  index  being 
fimded  first.  The  priority  index  for  both 
the  military  and  Indian  applications  are 
determined  in  the  same  manner,  and 
therefore  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparing 
the  needs  of  the  applicants  and  the  rela- 
tive need  for  funds  for  the  section  5  and 
section  14  school  facilities  construction 
programs. 

I  have  developed  a  list  of  the  appli- 
cants xmder  the  section  5  and  section  14 
program  by  the  HEW  Director  of  School 
Assistance   in   federally   affected   areas, 
and  I  ask  that  this  list  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cherry  be  Included  in  the  Record. 
The  list  demonstrates  that  the  records  of 
the  Department  show  a  much  greater 
need  for  facilities  among  the  top  Indian 
applications  than  exists  among  the  mili- 
tary applications.   In   fact,   the   top   10 
Indian  applications  all  have  a  priority 
iniex  higher  than  the  highest  section  5 
military  application.  For  this  reason  I 
am    introducing    an    amendment    which 
would  assure  that  50  percent  of  the  Pub- 
lic  Law   815   school   facilities   funds   be 
allocated  to  section  14  applicants  during 
the  coming  year.  This  adjustment  would 
take  into  consideration  the  extreme  need 
for  facilities  demonstrated  by  the  exist- 
ing Indian  applications  and  concentrate 
Federal  resources  in  the  coming  year  on 
meeting  this  extreme  need.  It  would  have 
no  impact  on  future  year  funds,  and  in 
fact  if  in   the  coming  years  section  5 
applications   indicated   a   greater   need, 
this  need  should  be  given  priority  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
matter  because  of  the  pending  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  Powhattan,  Kans., 
School  District. 

The  Powhattan  Community  is  located 
near  the  Kickapoo  Indian  Reservation 
in  northeast  Kansas.  In  recent  years,  In- 
dian housing  developments  on  the  reser- 
vation have  increased  the  Indian  enroll- 
ment at  the  Powhattan  School.  To  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  this  increasing 
enrollment,  the  school  has  developed  an 
outstanding  program  oriented  toward 
the  special  learning  needs  of  the  com- 
munity children,  and  in  particular  the 
Indian  chUdren.  A  cooperative  worlcing 
relationship  has  evolved  between  the 
community  and  the  Indian  population 
with  the  real  beneficiary  being  the 
schoolchildren. 

This  cooperative  program  is  now  being 
threatened  because  the  Powhattan 
School  Building  has  deteriorated  and  is 
no  longer  safe  for  occupancy.  Under 
State  law,  closure  could  come  at  any 
time.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
Federal  Government  act  promptly  if  this 
excellent  program  is  to  be  sustained. 
The  Powhattan  815  application  has  been 
pending  for  some  time,  and  although  it 
has  a  high  priority  for  funding,  appro- 
priations have  not  been  adequate  to  as- 
sure its  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  and  later  withdrawn  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
increase  the  funding  level  for  the  815 
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facilities  program.  I  also  encouraged  and 
strongly  support  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  to  replace  whatever 
funds  are  utilized  from  the  815  program 
for  disaster  relief.  But  I  also  feel  that 
the  amendment  I  propose  is  reasonable 
and  should  be  adopted  considering  the 
relative  needs  of  the  applicants  under 
this  program.  I  therefore  would  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  In  supp<Mt  of  this 
measure. 

I  have  never  come  to  the  Chaml)er 
with  a  stack  of  amendments,  as  the 
managers  of  the  bill  know,  but  I  believe 
by  changing  this  formula  we  could  take 
care  of  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as  well  as 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Kickapoo 
Tribe,  certain  tables  relating  to  Indian 
and  military  school  construction  proj- 
ect applications,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  HEW  on  this  matter. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tJirrm)  Tmbes  or  Kansas  and  SotrntEAST 
Nebraska 

Wkereas,  The  United  Tribes  of  Kansas  and 
Soritheast  Nebraaka.  the  Iowa,  Kickapoo, 
Potawatoml,  and  Sac  and  Pox.  have  adopted 
a  constitution  and  bylaws  which  was  ap- 
proved by  duly  elected  representatives  ol  the 
tribes  on  October  27.  1971.  and 

Whereas.  The  Powhattan  School  District 
No.  610  Is  In  need  of  a  new  high  school  buUd- 
Ing  to  alleviate  the  overcrowding  and  sub- 
standard oondltlons  that  presently  exist  at 
their  high  school,  and 

Whereas.  The  overcrowding  conditions 
have  been  caused  by  the  large  increase 
In  enroUment  of  Indian  chUdren  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  construction  of  Mutual 


Help  Homes  constructed  In  the  school  dis- 
trict by  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  through  the 
Kickapoo  Tribal  Housing  Authority,  and 

Whereas,  The  total  enroUment  of  the  Pow- 
hattan School  Is  comprlaed  of  fifty  (60) 
percent  Indian  students  end  the  Kickapoo 
Tribe  prefers  that  Kickapoo  children  con- 
tinue their  education  In  the  Powhattan 
School  District  due  to  the  low  dropout  rate 
and  high  degree  of  success  achieved  by  the 
Indian  students,  and 

Whereas.  The  Kickapoo  Tribal  Council 
has  requested  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  United  Tribes  of  Kansas  and  South- 
east Nebraska  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  other  Federal  agencies  to  partially 
finance  a  new  high  school  buUdlng  for  Pow- 
hattan School  District  No.  510  due  to  the 
large  number  of  Indian  students  enrolled  In 
said  school  district. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  Tribes  of  Kansas  and  Southeast 
Nebraska  concur  In  the  need  for  a  new  high 
school  buUdlng  for  Powhattan  School  Dis- 
trict No.  610  and  fuUy  support  the  Kicka- 
poo Trtl)e  of  Kansas  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  high  school  to  serve  all  students,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Congressman 
WWlam  R.  Boy,  Senator  James  Pearson,  and 
Senator  Robert  Dole,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  request  their  support  In 
this  endeavor  by  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  ol 
E^ansas. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT  APPLICATIONS 


MILITARY  SCHOOL  CONSTROCTION  PROJECT  APPLICATIONS 


School  and  SUte 


Piiorily 
isden 


1.  Talihjna  Distrid:  Oklahoma K.4 

2.  Lynun  Oist/Kt.  Wrominf (i  g 

3.  Palominas  District:  Arizona 1.111111  518 

4  Mountain  Home  Duttid:  Idaho '".'.'.'."  SO  S 

5.  Mineral  District:  California l.H  5L4 

6.  San  Francisco.  CalitoinM nillllll  41^4 

7.  Union    Illinois                    .  ja  4 

8.  Wesclin  Disfrid:  lUinois I acs 

9.  United  Dislricl:  Ttxas 44.1 

10.  Page  District:  Arizona. 41  5 


School  and  Stale 


Priority 
indes 


1.  Gallup  McKinley:  New  Meiico 158.0 

2.  Sacatan   Arizona 130  0 

3.  Brockton:  Montana 128.8 

4.  Powhattan:  Kansas 113.0 

5.  Monument  Valley:  Arizona 100  4 

6.  Gallup  McKinley:  New  Mexico 100.4 

7    Kayerter    Arizona ..  96  0 

8.  Nell  Lake.  Minnesota 719 

9.  Yurar?:  South  Dakota 70.4 

10.  Taholah:  Washtnglon 67  9 


Dkpaktmknt  or  Hkalth. 
Education,  and  Welj'are. 
Waahington,  D.C..  September  21.  1973. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  J.  Dole, 
US.  Senate. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

D*A»  SENAToa  Dole:  This  Is  In  response 
to  the  request,  September  20.  made  by  Wil- 
liam Wolford  of  your  staff  for  current  list- 
ings In  priority  rank  order  of  Public  Law 
81-816  applications.  The  enclosed  lists  are 
due  to  be  modified  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to:  (1)  tncorpoitkte  applications  re- 
ceived subsequent  to  the  February  14,  1973 
cutoff  date  for  receipt  of  applications,  and 
(2)  reflect  firm  processing  of  applications 
occurring  since  March  1973.  Penciled  cor- 
rections on  list  n  reveal  some  of  the  changes 
which  will  appear  on  the  revised  listing 
which   win    become   avaUable   In   October. 

Enclosed  are  the  foUowlng  lists  (Revised 
July  1973)  of  applications  by: 

I — Order  of  priority  Indices  and  funds 
needed — Sections  6  and  14(c),  (Section  9 
applications  listed  separately) ; 

n — Order   of   Priority   Indices   and   funds 
needed — Subsections  14(a)    and  14(b);   and 
ni — Order  of  Priority  Indices  and  funds 
needed — Section  10. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oebalo  M.  CRzaaT, 
Director,     School    Assistance    in    Fed- 
erally Affected  Areas 


ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SE(».  5  AND  14(c) 


Priority 


Funds  needed 


Projact  No.  and  apiiliant 


Tart.      Firm   Tent 


Firm 


Okl»-72-C-434 :  Taiihina  I.S.D.  No.  32  (sac e6.4 

»ryo-1601A18:  SO.  No.  6,  Lyman". n  ■ 

Ariz-402A21:  Paloniinas  Common  SO.  No. 

49. 

Ca«M«03AM:  Mineral  E.S.D.  (W.)"..  .  .  51.4 

Idaho  20IA20:  SO.  No.  193.  Mountain  Home  .  SO.S 


635.170 

82.302 

5J.8 53.618 


cZ^ 


74-C-206: 

Fountain. 


El   Paso  Co..  S.D.   No.  S 


SO.  4 


/Sec.  8-848.000. . . 
iSac  5-1.734,000.. 


18.297 
337, 2S0 

2.632.000 


Priority 


Funds  naadad 


Protect  No.  and  applicant 


Tent       Firm    Tent 


Firm 


Calif-246B20:    San    Francisco    Unit.    S.D. 

(Treasure  Island  Waiver). 
IH-I704A19:  Union  S.D.  No.  81,  Joliet..  47  4 


III-1101A19:  Wesdin  Comm.  U.S.D.  No.  3. 


48.4 5I0,2«3 


54,375 


Taz-1801A20:  United  Cons.  I.S.D.,  Laredo 44  1 

Ariz-708A21 :  Elementary  S.D.  No.  8,  Page  ..  41  5 

III-1703A19:  Bracevilla  E.S.D.  No.  75  41  4 

Calif-209A19:  Long  Beach  Unit.  S.D.  (W.) 
Ala-1401A20:     Drieville     City     Board     ot 
Education. 


45.6 259.335 


38.2 


587.182 

210,820 

41,310 

693.  IM 


37.9 297,990 


•Sat  5  and  14(e)  applicatiens  not  militarily  or  Indian  impact  listed  separately:  sec.  9  applications  listed  separately. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  the 
committee  provided  $19  million  for  con- 
struction. That,  together  with  |10  mil- 
lion from  last  year  brings  us  to  $29  mil- 
lion. That  money  Is  to  be  distributed  to 
both  military  and  Indian  children.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  diacrimlnate 
against  any  group,  but  the  formula  has 
been  wrong.  With  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, the  formula  would  be  more  equit- 
able. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  willing,  we  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  the 
amount.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  be 
very  helpful  in  this  matter.  We  Wll  do 
what  we  can  to  have  distributed  the  $10 


million  that  htis  been  impounded.  That 
is  why  the  priorities  have  been  wrong. 

Mr.  CX)TTON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in  the  bill  a  provision  that  provides  for 
release  from  impoundment.  If  the  bill 
passes,  and  if  we  do  not  lose  the  bill, 
which  we  are  trying  not  to  do,  that  will 
take  care  of  that.  I  agree  this  does  not 
add  a  cent  to  the  bill  but  it  makes  it 
more  fair  and  desirable.  I  agree  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time,  if  I  can  be  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Kickapoo  Tribe. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 


is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  minutes' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  discussed  the  amend- 
ment respecting  school  aid  under  the 
E8EA,  I  would  like  to  raise  another  sub- 
ject with  my  colleagues  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall) 
smd  I  are  both  interested,  which  comes 
out  of  the  legislative  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  refer  to  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Senate  com- 
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mittee  made  a  most  tinusual  cut  in  terms 
of  amount  in  the  appropriation  for  this 
particular  institute  over  that  made  by 
the  House.  The  House  allowance  was 
$142  mllhon.  The  Senate  cut  it  to  $75 
million,  and  the  decrease  was  about  50 
percent.  That  is  $67  million. 

Such  a  very  drastic  cut  needs  to  be 
justified.  Whether  or  not  the  managers 
want  amendments,  it  is  still  a  very  steep 
cut.  I  feel  a  special  responsibility,  and  so 
do  my  colleagues  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, because  this  was  part  of  a 
higher  education  bill,  and  we  placed  a  lot 
of  faith  in  the  capability  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  bring  about  re- 
search and  demonstrations  in  the  field, 
much  better  methods  and  procedures  for 
the  dollars  we  spend  for  education,  not 
only  through  the  Federal  agencies,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNnsoN)  are  so  familiar 
with,  but  through  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

The  House  was  very  strongly  for  this 
proposition.  Indeed,  it  was  the  House 
concept  which  we  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  which  we  approved  after  a  very,  very 
difScult  conference. 

The  rationale  which  is  given  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee  is  the 
following,  and  I  am  reading  now  from 
page  80  of  the  committee  report: 

In  establishing  NIE.  tbe  Congress  has  pro- 
vided a  framework  for  leadership  In  educa- 
tional research  and  experimentation.  To  date, 
however.  NIE  has  done  little  to  assert  Its  role 
of  leadership.  The  Committee  Is  discouraged 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  total  laclc  of  under- 
standing of  purpose  on  the  part  of  this 
agency.  Persistent  questioning  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  NIE's  long  and  short-range  goals 
prompted  little  more  than  vague,  often  ob- 
scure, references  to  educational  exploration. 
The  Committee  Is  certainly  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  research  efforts  of  any  kind  can 
not  be  related  to  a  time-table;  however,  re- 
search must  be  undertaken  with  a  purpose  In 
mind  The  Committee  finds  It  sadly  Ironic 
that  amidst  a  lackluster  operation,  two  po- 
tentially successful  projects — the  Mountain- 
Plains  Education  and  Economic  E>eveIopment 
program  and  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
project — are  being  given  short-shrlft.  The 
Committee  believes  that  both  projects  should 
be  continued  and  must  be  supported  at  an 
adequate  level  of  funding. 

The  Committee  feels  strongly  that  In  order 
to  succeed.  NIE  must  first  determine  Its 
proper  role  within  the  educational  system.  In 
the  future,  the  Committee  would  expect  to 
receive  a  more  cohesive,  better  defined  plan 
of  operations  for  the  Institute. 

This  matter  of  education  is  a  very 
sympathetic  one  to  many  Members  in 
this  body.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Beali.)  and  I  could  have  submitted 
an  amendment  and  had  a  rollcall  vote. 
We  might  win  it,  and  we  might  not. 

In  any  case,  that  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  verj  reasonable  alternative  for  us  in 
view  of  the  following  fact,  and  this  is 
what  I  wou!d  like  to  -submit  to  both  the 
leadin?  Members  of  this  subcommittee. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  its  representatives, 
came  in  to  see  me  last  night,  and  I  also 
believe  they  visited  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Beall*  .  They  represent — 
and  I  must  present  this  to  my  colleagues 
in  this  way,  because  It  is 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  That  Is  nothing  new 
for  me  or  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire. They  visited  us  and  other  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  was  the  last 
on  the  list. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  feel  denigrated 
enough.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  to  relinquish  my  position  as 
one  of  its  best  friends.  What  I  would  like 
to  lay  before  the  membership  is  if  in  fact 
they  had  hard  facts  to  justify  the  fact 
that  the  conclusions  that  have  been  made 
in  the  committee  report  are  not  justified. 
The  people  from  HEW  claim  this  Is  not 
so;  that  the  reasons  for  cutting  this  ap- 
propriation from  that  which  the  House 
has  already  provided,  50  percent — and  we 
will  all  admit  that  is  a  pretty  steep  cut;  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  another 
one  like  it — are  unjustified  and  will  in- 
hibit a  proper  educational  function 
which  should  be  played  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment. 

What  I  am  going  to  ask  both  Senators 
is.  Will  you  entertain  a  review  of  the  hard 
evidence  that  they  cam  present,  because  it 
will  be  in  conference?  I  know  that  the 
Senate  conferees  might  have  congenial 
feelings;  or  they  might  be  as  hard  as 
rocks.  I  have  been  in  conferences,  includ- 
ing conferences  of  this  very  subcom- 
mittee. I  know  the  difference. 

So  in  deference  to  what  I  imderstand 
is  the  imderstandable  feelings  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  they  do  not  want  any 
amendments — and  I  understand  the  rea- 
son why,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to 
them — can  we  at  least  feel  that  there 
will  be  a  review  of  the  hard  evidence  the 
NIE  presents  to  bear  out  their  view  that 
they  are  trying  to  determine  whether 
they  can  do  this  job  effectively? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  we  wUl,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  We 
based  our  conclusions,  first,  on  what  we 
were  told  every  time  they  gave  their  testi- 
mony to  the  committee.  Maybe  the  fellow 
they  sent  up  did  not  do  the  right  thing. 
But  he  was  probably  the  most  miserable 
witness  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  career  in 
Congress,  when  he  sought  to  Justify  $162 
million.  If  other  Senators  do  not  believe 
me,  let  them  read  the  record.  He  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  no 
idea  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton) 
and  I  would  ask,  "Isn't  this  on  top  of  the 
real  research  evaluation?  These  millions 
for  those  people?"  Well,  he  though  about 
that. 

Here  is  their  own  justification.  They 
have  spent  $142  million.  If  any  of  them 
can  tell  me  what  they  have  been  doing  or 
what  the  program  Is  Instead  of  just  sit- 
ting around  thinking  about  it  and  hiring 
people,  we  might  learn  something.  They 
have  462  people.  They  have  not  given  us 
one  scintilla  of  evidence.  Here  is  their 
own  Justification.  Usually,  agencies  have 
these  things  prepared  and  are  ready  to 
give  the  facts.  Here  is  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  $142  million.  They  are  go- 
ing to  review  and  assess  programs  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Education.  Tliat 
Ls  for  career  education  dissemination  and 
R.  k  D.  centers.  Every  department  in 
Education  has  an  R.  &  D.  center. 

They  say  they  are  working  with  and 
giving  States  money  to  do  that.  But  here 
Is  the  big  amount  they  are  going  to  spend 
It  for.  There  is  nothing  new  that  they 
are  going  on  with.  Here  is  what  else  they 
.say. 


There  is  the  development  of  new  initia- 
tive and  directions,  which  the  Institute 
will  undertake.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  start  on  it.  They  hav^  spent  $143 
million. 

Here  is  another  one.  This  is  a  good  one. 
They  are  spending  a  large  amount  for 
staffing  an  organization  which  is  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Institute's  mission, 
which  they  have  not  thought  out  yet  or 
for  which  they  have  no  guidelines.  They 
have  mission  reviews.  I  do  not  know,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
what  a  poor  school  teacher  can  do.  There 
are  so  many  [>eople  telling  her  to  reevalu- 
ate and  to  do  this  and  that.  I  do  not 
know  what  chance  she  has  to  teach.  Ad- 
ministration is  heavy  now,  and  that  is 
the  problem  in  the  country  today.  It  is 
top  heavy. 

We  could  not  find  out  anything  that 
had  been  done  by  this  group. 

We  said.  "You  had  better  go  back  and 
shape  up  a  little  bit  and  then  come  back 
and  tell  us." 

They  never  showed  up.  They  knew  that 
we  felt  that  way  about  it.  I  told  them 
some  weeks  ago.  They  never  came 
around.  The  minute  we  make  a  cut.  thear 
get  excited.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
this  outfit. 

We  need  $142  million  in  lot  better 
places  than  this.  We  need  $142  million 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  get 
his  way  in  title  I.  That  would  be  better 
than  having  this  outfit  get  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senator  responds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  10 
minutes  beoi  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  needed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  or  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  If  that  is  satisfactory. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  think  perhaps  this  was 
a  case  where  someone  poorly  presented 
the  CEise  on  this  particular  appropriation. 
I  feel  that  we  tried  In  this  bill  to  put 
the  money  right  straight  where  it  would 
go  to  the  education  of  the  children  and 
where  it  would  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  not  for  planning  and 
evaluating.  If  there  is  any  cut,  It  has 
to  be  there. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
I  have  the  unhappy  position  of  being 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  And  I  am  getting  jolly  well  fed 
up  with  having  the  HEW  can  me  on 
the  telephone  and  tell  me  that  I  have 
done  a  horrible  thing  in  making  a  cut 
or  in  approving  a  cut. 

This  WM  not  the  only  one.  There  were 
two  or  three  cuts.  And  they  want  them 
restored.  Then  I  hang  up  and  I  am  not 
even  able  to  get  out  of  the  room  before 
the  phone  rings  again  and  someone  la 
the  White  House  says,  "You  are  the  rank-< 
Ing  Republican  member  on  the  commlt- 
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tee.  And  if  you  don't  cut  this  down  below 
the  House  bill,  it  will  be  vetoed.  You  had 
better  get  busy." 

What  does  one  do  in  a  case  like  that? 
I  certainly  cannot  be  on  both  sides.  I  am 
very  happy  that  In  another  year  when 
I  retire  to  even  greater  obscurity  than  I 
occupy  now,  if  that  is  possible,  my  dear, 
beloved  friend  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  that  great  conservative,  will  be 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee.  I  know  that  he  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  HEW  and  the  White  House 
and  say  which  is  going  this  way  and 
which  is  going  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  so  I  pass 
it  on  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
with  Joy. 

Of  course  we  will  look  at  this  if  they 
come  up  with  some  information.  How- 
ever, I  simply  want  to  say  that  when  we 
are  trying  desperately  to  hold  this  bill 
down  and  get  the  President  to  sign  it. 
It  would  be  a  good  Idea  if  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  did 
not  come  here  complaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  deeply  appreciates  what 
his  beloved  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  said. 

I  only  say  at  this  time  that  any  general 
Improvement  in  the  general  policy  that 
might  come  from  the  elevation  of  this 
Senator  to  the  position  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  p>ersonal  loss  of  the  be- 
loved character  which  the  Senator  has 
always  personified. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  If  I  were  running  agam,  I 
would  want  that  put  In  writing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  something  with  this 
National  Institute  of  Education.  This 
was  Dr.  Marland's  idea.  This  was  started 
with  him.  He  thought  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  have  testimony  from  his  agency 
and  not  a  super-duper  reevaluatlon  of 
what  they  are  doing.  Nobody  ever  got 
with  the  school  teachers.  Marland  has 
gone.  I  do  not  know  what  dlrecticHi  they 
are  taking.  If  there  was  some  direction 
they  were  taking,  maybe  they  ou^t  to 
get  some  money,  but  not  to  the  tune  of 
$142  million,  and  Marland  will  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  material  they  have  given 
with  respect  to  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Letter  of   Oct.    1,   1973   from  Secretary 

Weinberger  to  Chairman  McClellan] 

Nattonal  iNSTTTtrn:   OF  Edttcation 

The  Subcommittee  proposes  that  this 
activity  be  cut  to  a  net  of  >50  million  In 
1974 — a  reduction  of  $93  million  below  the 
House  bill  and  tlia  mUUon  below  the  budget 
request.  The  National  Institute  of  Bducatlon 
was  created  by  the  Congress  less  than  two 
yean  ago  to  foster  for  education  what  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  done  for 
medicine.  This  Administration  Is  a  strong 
eupporter  of  that  objective. 

Frankly,  we  are  at  a  loaa  to  understand 
CXIX 2078— Part  36 


why  ttxe  Subcoounlttee  on  Appropriations 
would  abruptly  shift  away  from  such  a 
recent  Initiative  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive — an  Initiative  that  ts  Just 
now  getting  tinderway.  The  1974  budget  base 
for  this  program  Is  approximately  $142  mil- 
lion, the  amount  of  the  House  bUl.  With 
only  $50  million — $7  million  of  which  are 
reserved  for  a  specific  project  in  Montana 
and  another  specific  project  In  the  District 
of  Columbia — the  National  Institute  of 
Education  would  be  unable  to  maintain  all 
of  the  12  regional  educational  labs  and  R&D 
centers  which  have  been  In  operation  for 
over  seven  years.  These  centers,  In  which  we 
have  made  considerable  Investment,  were 
taken  over  from  the  Office  of  Education  when 
NTE  was  created  In  1972.  NTB  would  have  to 
discontinue  scores  of  projects  that  are  now 
underway.  The  disruption  and  dislocation 
that  this  would  Impoae  on  educational  re- 
search would  all  but  put  NIE  out  of  business. 
The  effect  would  be  so  severe  as  to  require 
years  and  literally  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  reconstitute  the  research  base  which  this 
action  would  destroy. 

It  Is  a  strange  priority  choice  that  provides 
over  $2  billion  for  health  research — as  Im- 
portant as  that  may  be — but  refuses  to 
aUow  more  than  $50  million  for  educational 
research.  I  am  not  alone  In  this  feelUig. 
Previous  HEW  Secretaries  and  educational 
leaders  across  the  country  have  asked  for  a 
redress  of  the  significant  Imbalance  between 
these  two  lmp>ortant  areas  of  research.  I 
would  urge  the  Senate  Conunittee  to 
reconsider  this  specific  Item. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  if  the  committee  thought 
NIE  was  worthy  of  $75  million,  that  is 
a  lot  of  money  and  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  it.  Let  them  prove  it  now  with 
hard  evidence  that  this  is  worth  even 
$75  million  or  $142  million.  That  is  sOl  I 
say.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
committee  does  not  want  amendments. 
However,  there  is  latitude  in  conference, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  convince  the 
Senate,  we  should  let  NIE  convince  the 
committee.  All  I  wanted  to  know  Is  if 
the  committee  was  ready. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
ready  months  ago.  However,  they  show 
up  when  the  bill  is  on  the  floor.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  cutting  the  bill  50 
percent  if  they  are  not  doing  anything. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Then,  maybe  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  cut  it  80  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  who 
Is  down  there  since  we  had  this  long 
hearing  when  they  csmie  In  on  us  ex- 
pressing dlsapprovsLl  and  telling  us  of 
their  problems. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAQNDSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  support  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  had  to  say.  I  have  the  greatest 
of  sympathy  for  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  HEW  Sub- 
committee. I  think  that  they  are  prob- 
ably dealing  with  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  whole  budget  when  they  talk  about 
education  and  health. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  contributes  his  share,  too. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  temptation  Is  to  go  ahead  and 
fxmd  all  of  these  worthy  projects.  How- 
ever, one  has  to  be  practical  about  It 
and  realize  that  this  cannot  be  done. 

I  admire  the  Senators  for  the  job  they 
do.  However,  I  would  suggest  that  the 


National  Institute  on  Education  is  only 
tn  Its  first  year.  It  was  only  begim  in 
1972. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  in 
our  country  today  than  to  see  that  there 
is  proper  education  afforded  to  our  young 
people  in  the  country.  Despite  the  over- 
all good  record  of  American  education, 
serious  problems  remain.  The  answers  to 
many  of  these  problems  is  not  clear.  We 
badly  need  research  to  education  so  that 
we  ma>-  gain  the  knowledge  needed  for 
improvement  and  reform  in  educaticxi. 

If  there  was  ever  a  place  for  basic 
research,  it  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
Obviously,  with  so  many  funds  being 
cOTisimied  in  the  operating  problems. 
State  or  local  agencies  do  not  have  a  way 
to  do  research.  The  Federal  Government 
has  an  Important  role  and  leadership  to 
play  in  education  research  just  as  we 
have  played  In  the  health  area. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington £ind  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  we  have  a  difficult  problem 
in  trying  to  hold  the  budget  down.  I  know 
that  they  are  sympathetic  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  feel  that  at  least  some  in- 
crease could  be  justified.  This  was  one  of 
the  deeper  cuts.  There  is  great  interest 
in  the  program  on  the  part  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  many  others. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  research  is 
a  very  Illusory  thing.  It  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure the  product  of  research.  If  we  look 
at  some  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  projects,  we,  as  laymen,  may 
wonder  what  they  are  doing  with  the 
money.  However,  this  project  may  pro- 
duce the  clue  that  leads  to  the  cure  for 
some  disease. 

I  would  point  out  that  In  health  our 
annual  research  and  development  repre- 
sents from  all  sources  4.6  percent  of  the 
Nations  total  expenditures  on  health.  In 
agriculture  it  is  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  expenditures  for  agriculture. 

But  in  education  we  are  only  spending 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  on  research 
and  development.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  and  the  size  of  our 
national  eHorts.  current  research  and 
development  seems  Inadequate. 

For  instance,  I  happen  to  be  totereated 
In  reading.  I  do  not  believe  that  NIE  has 
given  the  attention  and  focus  that  its 
importance  requires.  I  am  discouraged 
because  it  seems  »o  me  the  schools  are 
not  producing  children  who  can  read,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  getting  mto  basic 
research  on  the  reading  process  and  de- 
veloping more  effective  methods  for 
teaching  children  to  read,  and  I  tliink 
we  need  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion to  get  the  job  done.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  my  fk>or 
statement  of  March  27,  1973.  when  I  In- 
troduced S.  1318,  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  mv-  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BKAI.I.  Because  NIE  Is  just  start- 
ing, and  because  It  is  very  difBctilt  to 
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measure  the  kind  of  work  researchers  do. 
I  think  we  must  have  patience ;  we  should 
not  demand  Instant  results.  NIE  should 
have  the  opportimlty  and  support  over  a 
period  of  time.  I  do  hope  that  the  House 
figure,  or  near  to  It,  will  prevail  in  con- 
ference. 

TtlHIBIT    1 
CKNTKX    roB    RXADING    IlCPBOVZME]«T 

Despite  the  Importance  of  reading,  tbls 
Importance  has  not  been  adeqvistely  re- 
flected In  educational  reoearch  and  devel- 
opment. Accordingly,  this  part  of  my  pro- 
po6al  would  require  the  Director  of  the  new 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  eetabllah 
a  center  for  reading  improvement.  Ten  mil- 
lion doUars  would  be  autborlised  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  these  sums  would 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  educational  centers  and  labs  previ- 
ously funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  have  been  transferred  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 

The  Institute  has  been  evaluating  the  pres- 
ent educational  laboratories  and  center  pro- 
grams. I  have  examined  some  of  the  pro- 
grams of  tbe  centers  and  labs  and  I  must  say 
that  none  of  their  work.  In  my  judgment, 
compares  with  the  importance  of  reading  for 
our  society.  I  believe  that  reading  certainly 
should  at  least  have  one  center  or  lab  that 
la  devoting  full  time  to  this  problem. 

Thus,  under  section  805  of  my  proposal,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, through  the  Institute  and  the  Center 
for  Beading  Improvement,  would  conduct  or 
support  research  and  demonstration  In  the 
field  of  reading,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  the  following  areas; 

First.  Basic  research  in  the  reading  proc- 
ess. The  case  for  accelerated  research  and 
development  efforts  in  the  reading  area  is 
made  by  the  massive  reading  problems  fac- 
ing the  country.  We  certainly  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  reading  process  and  how 
children  learn  to  read.  This  Is  an  exceedingly 
complex  and  dUBeult  area,  but  Its  difficulty 
la  exceeded  only  by  Its  Importance.  So,  I 
hope  that  basic  research  In  the  reading  proc- 
ess will  be  pursued. 

Second.  The  most  effective  method  or 
methods  for  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
debate  on  how  to  teach  reading  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  going  on  for  over  a  century  with 
the  proponents  of  the  phonetic  and  look- 
8«e  approach  enjoying  popularity  at  different 
times.  Untu  educational  research  resolves 
this  question,  it  would  seem  prudent  that 
we  make  certain  that  our  teachers  know  the 
mam  alternatives  and  techniques  and  when 
and  how  to  employ  special  techniques  of  in- 
struction. 

Third.  Improved  methods  for  the  testing  of 
reading  ability  and  achievement.  There  is  a 
oaed  to  Improve  our  techniques  for  testing 
reading  ability  and  achievement.  There  Is  al- 
FMdy  some  interesting  work  going  on  as  evi- 
dsnoed  by  the  Educauon  Commission  on  the 
SUtes  national  assessment  of  educational 
processes,  and  also  the  work  In  my  State  on 
criterion-reference  tests. 

Fourth.  Development  of  model  college 
courses  in  reading  for  fjersonnel  preparing 
to  engage  in  elementary  teaching  or  for  ele- 
wntary  teachers  who  are  or  intend  to  be- 
caaae  rsertlng  teachers  or  reading  speciaiuts 
ftttSi.  The  development  of  techxUquea  for 
the  diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  dla- 
abllltles.  Throughout  the  last  decade  surveys 
both  among  those  training  to  Income  teach- 
ers  and  those  in  teaching,  have  indicated  that 
both  croups  believe  that  inadequate  prepara- 
tion warn  given  to  diagnosing  and  correcting 
reading  problems  of  pupils. 

The  educational  literature  during  thu 
same  period  also  emphasized  the  need  for 
this  approach.  But  as  the  Education  Testing 


In  spite  of  such  wldespersd  exhorUtiona. 
the  Pequlrement  for  teachers'  education  and 


certification  have  shown  no  subsequent 
change  according  to  the  surreys  In  1900  and 
1970. 

Sixth.  The  development  of  model  reading 
programs  for  elementary  schoolchUdren  gen- 
eraUy.  and  special  model  reading  programs 
for  elementary  schoolchildren  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  or  handicapped. 

During  the  1950's  there  was  considerable 
concern  with  respect  to  teaching  of  science 
in  high  schools.  As  a  result,  a  study  was 
undertaken  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  a  model  textbook  for  physics  was 
developed.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
was  very  well  accepted  and  has  been  credited 
with  substantial  upgrading  of  the  Instruction 
of  physics  m  the  United  States.  I  believe 
we  should  attempt  a  similar  effort  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  a  reading  cur- 
riculum for  pupils  In  the  early  elementary 
grades 

Seventh.  The  use  and  evaluation  of  educa- 
tion technology  In  reading,  and 

Eighth.  The  evaluation  of  educational  ma- 
terials in  reading.  P.  Kenneth  Komoekl,  pres- 
ident of  the  Education  Product  Informatlou 
Exchange  Institute,  Indicated  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  education  material  being 
marketed  to  the  schools  Is  over  200.000  Items 
and  that  this  production  has  Increased  20- 
fold  In  the  last  two  decades.  There  are  also 
nimierous  materials  specifically  on  the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  providing  teachers  with  many 
options  and  alternatives  in  the  selection  of 
teaching  materials.  Mr.  Komoskl  points  out 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  education 
materials  have  been  field  tested  and  only  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  have  been  subjected 
to  leamer-verlficatlon  techniques. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  want 
to  assure  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  we  had  a 
very  spirited  debate  in  committee  dur- 
ing the  markup  of  this  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. TTiere  was  an  amendment  proposed 
at  that  time  that  would  have  raised  the 
dollar  amount  from  $50  million  to  $125 
million.  I  think  the  argument  was  per- 
suasively made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srvzhs),  who 
does  not  happen  to  be  present  at  tlie 
moment.  But  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  with  the  $75  million  that 
was  ultimately  agreed  to,  there  would  be 
some  give  in  conference,  and  there  was 
a  possibility  that  in  conference  we  might 
end  up  with  $125  million. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  adequately  fxmd  NIE. 
The  point  the  Senator  has  made  that 
they  are  just  beginning  and  you  cannot 
expect  results  overnight  Is  a  well-made 
point.  I  think  In  conference  we  might  be 
able  to  raise  that  dollar  amount,  hope- 
fully. I  certainly  share  the  Senator's  hope 
that  it  will  be  raised  to  at  least  $125  mil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $75  million  now  In 
the  bill,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
amotmt  In  the  House  bill  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $142  million,  if 
not  more. 

But  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  the  work 
they  did  in  trying  to  keep  this  bill  within 
boimds.  so  that  it  will  not  be  vetoed  by 
the  administration.  The  rumors  are  very 
strong,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  the 
President  would  veto  this  HEW  bill.  We 
are  very  grateful  that  we  have  now  moved 


from  a  time  of  war  to  a  time  of  peace 
and  rearranging  our  prlorltlea,  since  we 
wanted  to  put  more  money  into  HEW. 
There  is  no  better  place  that  It  can  be 
put  than  HEW,  and  we  felt  that  now 
we  have  a  bill  that  the  President  could 
not  possibly  veto.  We  expect  that  the 
bill  will  not  be  more  than  $1.5  billion 
over  the  budget,  and  if  that  is  true.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Presideant  would 
sign  the  bill  into  law,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  relegated  to  a  continuing  resolution 
in  these  important  areas  covered  by  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  he  has  performed  a  great 
service,  and  the  colloquy  we  have  had  on 
the  floor  today  should  be  helpful  to  the 
conferees  when  they  meet  on  the  NIE 
in  conference. 

Mr.  BEAIX.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  As  I  said  before,  I  think 
the  committee  that  worked  on  the  HEW 
budget  had  a  monumental  task,  and 
have  done  a  splendid  job  in  bringing 
this  measure  out  today. 

The  President  is,  of  course,  interested 
in  economy:  but  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  this  is  one  area  where 
he  requested  $162  million.  So  I  am  hap- 
py to  get  the  kind  of  assurance  that  we 
have  received  from  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. We  are  aU  aware  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  research  that  must  be  done 
on  education,  and  I  am  happy  to  know 
there  Is  flexibility,  and  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  in  conference.  If  the  case 
can  be  made  of  showing  willingness  to 
move  upward  toward  a  sum  of  money 
that  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  at  a  better  pace 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  delay  this  matter  any  longer, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recoho  the  testimony  and 
the  documents  put  in  the  hearings  rec- 
ortl  by  Mr.  Glennan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiSTIMOKT  AND  DOCUMZNTS  BT  Mb.  OLXNNAN 

Senator  lilAaNTTSON.  Olve  us  three  typical 


Mr.  Olknnan.  Of  the  kind  of  things  that 
had  been  done  over  the  past  year  or  more. 
(The  Information  foUows:  ] 

PUkNNTNO    PSOCXSSKS 

Senator  MAoirtTsoN.  Now,  in  planning  proc- 
esses, you  say  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
Statee  U,  this  Is  probably  a  preamble 

Mr.  Olznnam.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Maonttsoi*.  We  would  provide 
equal  opportunities  for  education  and  thU 
would  be  of  high  quaUty  no  matter  what 
their  origin  is. 

Do  you  get  involved  In  civil  rlghU  there? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  We  get  In  the  problems  of 
minority  concerns. 

Senator  MAOirusoi*.  Tes 

Mr  Olknnan.  With  the  concerns  of  the 
problems  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  equal 
access  to  high-quality  education. 

Senator  Maonuson.  How  do  you  do  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Olcmman.  We  are  not  carrying  out 
studies 

Senator  Maonuson.  That  is  obvious,  you 
don't  have  to  do  research  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  OLBfNAK.  Well,  we  do  think  there  Is 
probably  a  better  way. 

Senator  MAONrreoN.  You're  physically  able 
to  help  them,  but  you  dont  have  to  tell 
them  about  that. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  I  think  In  terms  of  what 
needs  to  be  done,  obviously  the  precise 
means  by  which  you  can  most  effectively 
carry  out  with  the  least  trauma  Is  something 
that  we  have  to  look  Into. 

Senator  Magnxtson.  Is  that  your  responsl- 
bUlty? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  It  la  within  the  mandate  of 
the  Institute  to  try  and  understand  the  areas 
that  have  had  successful  desegregation  ef- 
forts that  have  been  carried  out  and  try  to 
make  that  Information  available  to  other 
areas  that  might  be  required  to  desegregate 
at  a  later  period  of  time. 

Senator  Maonttson.  Cant  they  find  that 
out  without  yotir  help? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  They  certainly  can,  but  it  Is 
a  mechanism  to  help  them. 

Senator  Magnttson.  That  is  without  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  There  are  many  mecha- 
nisms besides  the  Institute  that  make  that 
kind  of  Information  available. 

Senator  Magnttson.  What  Information  do 
they  need? 
Mr.    Olknnan.    Well,    I    think    there    are 

Issues  that 

Senator  Magnttson.  They're  not  doing  It, 
If  they  are  not.  the  court  will  step  In  and 
say  "Do  it."  Say.  for  example,  busing. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  They  may  need  some  Infor- 
mation on  the  kind  of  training  for  teach- 
ers, on  the  problems  that  might  occur  to 
Integrated  classrooms. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  they  come  and  ask 
you  for  the  advice? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  Nobody  comes  and  asks  us 
for  advice.  That  Is.  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Nobody  asked  you  for 
any  advice  on  It, 
Mr.  Olknnan.  No  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  don't  ask  you 
for  advice  and  If  they  don't  ask  you,  I 
don't  know  why  you  should  be  Involved  In  It. 
Mr.  Olknnan.  We  would  be  producing 
knowledge  that  would  be  available  to  peo- 
ple who  ask. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  said  nobody  asked 
for  It. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one 
specifically. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  do  you  do  with 
the  knowledge? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  The  knowledge  Is  made 
available.  Many  of  the  things  we  do  would 
be  available  In  the  form  of  books,  people 
In  wide  parts  of  the  country  would  read 
and  use  as  a  basis  tor  understanding  how 
to  proceed. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  nobody  asked  you 
for  It. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  Not  specifically,  no  specific 
person,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  come  in  from 
the  school  districts  and  said  can  you  help 
us  desegregate  In  this  school  district. 

Senator  Magnttson.  Why  do  you  spend  the 
money  to  get  aU  this  knowledge  avaUable  if 
nobody  wants  It? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  We  were  talking  about  a 
case  In  which  they  could  come  in  and  ask 
for  It  but  they  have  not  chosen  to  do  that. 
Senator  Maonuson.  Nobody  wants  It. 
Mr.  Olknnan.  I  think  people  want  It,  and 
If  they  want  It.  they  might  not  know  where 
to  come. 

Senator  Maonuson.  They  know  all  about 
the  Institute.  They  know  it  is  there.  But 
they  dont  want  this  or  somebody  would 
•sk  for  It.  They  don't  want  anyone  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.  They  think  they  know  how 
to  do  It  and  what  the  law  Is.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  that  you  run  Into  In  this  In- 
stitute and  thU  appropriation. 

assistancs  to  pacitxc  nosimwmi 
indun  chxlokkn 

Lut  year,  you  ipsct  $6.1  million  dsvAlop- 
Ing  programs  for  the  benefit  of  minority  pop- 


ulations. The  objective  of  one  project  was  to 
assist  the  Pacific  Northwest  Indian  children 
to  Improve  their  abUlty  to  speak,  write,  and 
understand  English. 

They  have  those  programs  in  Indian  Af- 
fairs, they  have  them  In  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Education.  The  next  group  of  people 
out  here  are  people  who  are  bilingual  and  we 
constantly  have  to  Increase  their  money  be- 
cause they  know  the  methods  but  it  doesn't 
do  any  good  just  to  know  the  methods,  you 
have  to  put  It  Into  practical  application. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  We  have  been  talking  to 
people,  such  as  the  people  you  are  about  to 
talk  to  for  the  bilingual  programs  in  the  OE. 
It  became  evident  to  us  that  the  kind  of 
systematic  development  effort  that  wUl  pro- 
vide the  material  that  can  t>e  used  by  the 
programs  funded  by  the  BUlngual  Act  re- 
quired that  we  did  and  do  have  a  research 
and  development  task  that  can  be  performed, 
and  whose  materials  subsequently  get  used 
by  these  people. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  have  any  Indians 
asked  you  for  that  material  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  That  was  a  project  I  ini- 
tiated by  the  laboratory. 

Senator  Magnuson.   What  laboratory? 

Mr.  Qlxnnan.  That  was  the  northwest 
laboratory  that  is  carrying  out  that  program. 

Dr.  TucKEK.  We  can  get  that  Information. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  had  t>etter  get 
that  and  put  it  In  the  record.  I  see  a  lot  of 
Indians  In  my  district  and  they  don't  even 
ask  me  about  this  project.  They  know  I  han- 
dle appropriations  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  Olknnan.  I  think  Dr.  Tucker  is  trying 
to  say  that  they  did  in  fact  come  and  ask 
for  that. 

Senator  Maonuson.  I  woiUd  like  to  know 
which  Indians  and  which  school. 

Mr  Glennan.  I  would  be  toterested  in  that 
also. 

(The  information  follows.  ] 
Schools  and  Indian  Tribks  Rxqttkstino  Stjp- 

PORT  From  thk  Nortbwest  Labosatokt 

The  laboratory's  reading  and  language  de- 
velopment curriculum  will  initially  be  used 
In  Browning.  Montana  with  the  Blackfeet. 
Other  tribes  who  have  asked  for  the  curric- 
ulum follow  by  state: 

Montana 
Flat  Head,  Rocky  Boy,  Blackfeet,  Fort  Bel- 
nap,    Fort    Peck,    Northern    Cheyenne,    and 
Crow. 

Oregon 

Umatilla,  Warm  Sprtogs,  Bums-Palute, 
and  Port  McDermltt. 

/do/io 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Nee  Perce,  Fort  Hall,  and 
Duck  Valley. 

Washington 
Yakima,     ColeviUe,     Lumml.     Swlnomlsh, 
Lower   Elwha,    Tulalalp,    Qulnnault.    Skoko- 
mlsh,  Puyallup.  Muckleahoot.  Makah,  Osette. 
Qulleuet,  Hoh,  Cheballs.  and  Shoalwater. 

Schools  currently  using  the  reading  and 
language  curriculum  are: 

Browning  School  on  The  Blackfeet  Reserva- 
tion 

Madras  Oregon  Schocd  on  The  Warm 
Springs  Reservation 

NSAH  Bay  School  System  on  the  Makah 
Indian  Reservation 

Northern  Cheyenne  School 

Rocky  Boy  School  in  Rocky  Boy,  Montana 

TSACHxa  training 
Senator  Maonuson.  And  maybe  they  need 
something  like  this.  We  have  all  these  other 
programs  to  do  this 
This  is  superlmp>oslng  on  other  programs. 
Mr.  Olknnan.  I  think  thU  U  not  the  case. 
Senator  Maonuson.   You  dont  need   any 
research  on  the  abUlty  to  speak,  read,  and 
write   Bngllah:    what    you    need    is   a    good 
teacher. 

Mr.  Qlxnnan.  You  need  a  good  teacher  and 
s  good  teacher  needs  good  materUU  and  she 
needs  to  be  trained. 


Senator  Magnuson.  They  train  them  in 
their  own  loctil  schools? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  train  them  In 
their  universities  and  teachers'  colleges  and 
you  come  In  and  maybe  you  have  better  abil- 
ity to  do  this  than  they  have. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  We  don't  In  fact  train  them. 
We  provide  the  materials  that  woiild  help 
train  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  know  what  ma- 
terials to  buy. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  We  are  frequently  the  ones 
who  put  In  the  initial  Investment  that  gives 
them  their  materials  to  buy.  It  is  particularly 
Important,  where  the  publishers  do  not  have 
sufficient  incentives  for  the  snuJI  nvmibers 
of  people  Involved,  to  create  the  proper  ma- 
terials. 

NIK  PaOGRAlt  IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Senator  Magnuson.  Can  you  give  me  an 
example  of  where  that  happened  out  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest? 

Mr.  Olknnan.  We  wUl  give  you  a  good  de- 
scription of  this. 

Senator  KIagnuson.  You  have  W.l  million 
on  that. 

Mr.  Olknnan.  I  dont  know  If  It  all  went 
to  that  program. 

(The  Information  foUows : ) 
DrscHn-noN  or  NIE  Program  m  thk  Pacific 

NORTHWKST 

With  approximately  45.000  Indians  Uvlng 
on  or  near  reservations  In  the  four  state 
Pacific  Northwest  Region— Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Montana  area.  NIE.  under 
a  contract  with  the  Northwest  Regional 
Education  Laboratory  in  Portland.  Oregon, 
supports  a  reading  and  language  develop- 
ment program  baaed  upon  Indian  culture 
and  history. 

The  contract  began  as  a  result  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion requesting  the  Northwest  Regional  Edu- 
cation Laboratory  to  assist  m  developing 
such  materials.  The  first  of  a  three-vear  com- 
mitment was  awarded  In  Fiscal  Year  1973 
at  $403,000.  The  estimated  cost  for  FY  1974 
and  1975  are  8434.000  and  M65XXX). 

The  project  Incorporates  a  varletv  of  ele- 
ments in  lU  curriculum.  It  has  found  that 
these  elements  lessen  the  negative  impact  of 
the  majority  ctUture  upon  the  chUd's  con- 
cept of  himself  and  help  him  better  to  un- 
derstand and  value  his  own  cultural  heritage. 

These  elements  Include : 

Use  or  acceptance  of  a  child's  natural 
language  whether  It  be  wholly  different  or 
different  only  in  Its  dialect,  as  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum. 

Inclusion  of  Uterattue,  handicrafts  and 
music  of  the  minority  group  as  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum. 

Reduction  of  school  task  Into  small,  teach- 
able segments  that  can  be  mastered  easily 
and  that  provide  sequences  of  positive  ac- 
complishment reeuiung  in  self -approval  as 
weU  as  teacher  and  adult  approval. 

Construction  of  early  reading  materials 
depicting  characters  much  like  himself  in 
situations  that  deal  with  realities  of  his 
world. 

Design  of  teacher  training  components 
that  prepare  teachers  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage the  child  brings  to  the  classroom  and 
to  recognise  and  value  the  unique  qualities 
that  are  a  part  of  the  child's  cultural  heri- 
tage. 

silingcai.  paocaAM 

Senator  MACNxreoN.  You  menUoned  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Indians,  was  that  de- 
liberate? I  get  that  every  day  There  oould  be 
a  thousand  projects  and  one  Is  oat  In 
my  area  (Laughter.] 

We  foutKi  on  the  bilingual  matters,  the 
reason  we  raised  the  approprUUons  a  Uttle 
bit  year  after  year  U  that  It  was  not  so  much 
materlala.  it  was  shortage  of  teacher*  who 
could  teach  Spanish -speaking  people  or  In- 
dians or  some  other  people. 

Ur.  Olkhnan.  I  think  that  is  oorred. 
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Senator  Magncson.  That  money  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  OLCNNjtN.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Macnttson.  Not  from  you  people. 
It  should  come  from  them.  They  have  au- 
thority to  furnish  the  things  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  Olznnan.  They  have  the  authority  to 
furnish  the  materials  and  the  only  point  I 
would  like  to  make   Is 

Senator  Magnttson.  Or  tell  them  what 
materials. 

Mr.  OixMNAK.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Macnttson.  The  complaint  Is  that 
you  people  dont  get  at  the  basic  needs  here. 
The  basic  needs  are  not  to  have  a  superln)- 
posed  Federal  Government  telling  them  what 
to  do  or  suggesting  what  they  should  do. 

Mr.  GucNNAN.  What  this  Institute  Is  trying 
to  do.  Senator,  ts  provide  a  store  of  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  practitioners 
m  the  field  for  solutions  to  problems  that 
they  may  have. 

Senator  Magitdson.  They  can  get  the  same 
store  of  knowledge  In  the  college  In  my  State. 

Mr.  OixMifAN.  Over  a  period  of  time,  we 
would  expect 

Senator  idACHxrsoK.  All  of  the  colleges  can 
supply  that, 

Mr.  OLXKNAif .  Colleges  get  the  information 
derived  from  the  studies. 

Senator  Macitcson.  They  have  education 
and  research,  at  least  they  say  they  do.  I 
think  the  real  problem  Is  whether  or  not 
they  feel  that  somebody  Is  Imposing  some- 
thing upon  them.  Now,  what  about  your 
advisory  committee. 

MATIONAI.    COUNCIL 

Mr.  Olzmnam .  That  Is  the  National  Council. 

Senator  Macnttson.  How  many  people  are 
on  the  Council? 

Mr.  Glzkhan.  Fifteen  members  appointed. 

Senator  MAC^^usoK.  Do  they  meet  fre- 
quently? 

Mr.  Oi,KKKAN.  They  plan  to  meet  about 
every  6  weeks,  sir. 

Senator  MACirrsoN.  Will  you  put  In  the 
record  the  names  and  the  backgrounds  of 
the  members  of  that  Council? 

Mr.  Olkckaw.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  Information  follows:  ] 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  came 
mto  being  August  1.  1972.  with  the  broad 
legislative  mandate  "to  seek  to  Improve  edu- 
cation ...  In  the  United  States."  Provisions 
for  a  National  Institute  of  Education  were 
Introduced  as  part  of  the  Eduction  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  signed  Into  law  by  President  NUon 
on  June  23.  1973. 

The  flfteen-member  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research  Is  responsible  for  for- 
mulating general  policies  for  the  Institute. 
In  addition,  the  Council  will  advise  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  and  the  Di- 
rector of  NIS  on  program  development:  will 
raoonunend  Improved  methods  of  collecting, 
df«ini  Ins  ting,  and  implementing  education 
raaaarch  flndmgs:  and  wUl  submit  annual 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congreaa  on  the  Institute's  activi- 
ties, education  research,  and  education  In 
general. 

Council  members  are  to  serve  three-year 
terms,  except  those  appomted  the  first  year. 
Of  these,  five  will  serve  one-year  terms:  five, 
two-year  terms:  and  five,  three-year  terms 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty.  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Is  56  and  lives  In  Dallas.  He  Is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Texas  Instruments,  Inc..  an 
electronics  firm  in  Dallas.  Haggerty  holds 
honorary  doctorates  In  science,  law.  and  engi- 
neering, and  has  been  with  Texas  Instru- 
mrats.  Inc.  for  moat  at  bla  professional  ca- 
reer He  hac  been  a  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advlaoty  Committee  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. He  is  a  trustee  at  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity and  the  UnlTersUy  of  Dallas. 

WUaon  C.  Biles,  M  of  Sacramento.  Call* 
fomla.  has  been  the  State's  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  since  1971.  A  former 
teacher,    he    has   been   with    the   California 


school  system  since  1968  and  has  served  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Intergroup  Relations, 
director  of  compensatory  education,  and  dep- 
uty superintendent  for  programs  and  legisla- 
tion. RUes  also  Is  a  trustee  of  California  State 
University  and  State  Colleges  and  a  regent 
of  the  University  of  California.  He  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  college  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
and  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers. He  has  served  on  the  advisory  panel 
of  the  Stanford  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  In  Teaching,  and  was  a  member 
of  both  President  Johnson's  and  President 
Nixon's  task  forces  dealing  with  urban 
education. 

Dr.  John  E.  CorbaUy,  Jr.,  49.  is  president  of 
the  University  of  lUlnoU  In  Urbana.  He 
earned  a  doctorate  In  education  administra- 
tion and  finance  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  In  1955.  He  began  his  ca- 
reer In  education  as  a  teacher  and  high 
school  prmclpal  In  Washington  state.  He  has 
served  as  vice  president  and  education  pro- 
fessor at  Ohio  State  University  and  as  presi- 
dent and  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University. 
Corbally  Is  the  author  of  three  books  on 
educational  administration.  Including  School 
Finance,  written  In  1962.  He  serves  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  the  Illinois  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education,  and  Is  a  trustee  of  the 
College   Entrance   Examination   Board. 

Dr.  WUllam  O  Baker,  68.  of  Morrlstown. 
New  Jersey,  is  president  of  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.  Inc.,  which  he  Joined  In  1939  as 
a  research  chemist.  Baker,  who  received  his 
doctorate  in  physical  chemistry  from  Prince- 
ton University,  serves  on  the  President's  For- 
eign Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  N8A  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board,  NSA  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  several  committees  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  He  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
and  is  a  trustee  of  Rockefeller.  Carnegie- 
Mellon,  and  Princeton  universities.  He  has 
been  a  contrlbuter  to  a  number  of  technolog- 
ical Journals  and  hold.i  13  patents. 

Carl  H.  PfOTzhelmer.  Jr.  Is  6C  years  old  and 
lives  In  Purchase,  New  York.  In  1968  he  be- 
came the  senior  partner  In  Carl  H.  Pforz- 
helmer  Sc  Company,  an  mvestment  batiklng 
firm  In  which  he  had  been  a  partner  since 
1934.  Pforzhelmer  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Regents  and  Is  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education.  He  now  serves  on 
the  New  York  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest. 

Dr.  John  C.  Weaver,  5«,  Is  president  of  the 
University  of  Wlsconsm  System  In  Madison 
where  he  received  his  doctorate  In  geography 
In  1942.  He  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  college  teaching,  geographic  research,  and 
academic  administration.  Prom  196«  to  1970. 
he  was  president  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  before  that  he  held  many  univer- 
sity administrative  poelttona.  Including  uni- 
versity research  administrator  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  vice  president  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Weaver  also  has  held 
positions  as  a  research  geographer,  including 
a  Job  as  editor  and  researcher  for  the  Ameri- 
can Geographic  Society.  Author  of  two  books 
and  numerous  articles  he  served  as  a  con- 
sulting editor  In  geography  from  1956-69  for 
McOraw-Hni.  Inc  He  also  served  on  the  1969 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Prlorltiee  In 
Higi>er  Education  and  Is  a  member  of  many 
professional  and  honorary  organization. 

Dr.  James  S  Coleman,  47  la  an  education 
researcher  and  co-author  of  Equality  of  tdu- 
cational  Cypportunity  (also  known  aa  "The 
Coleman  Retwrt") .  He  begins  work  this  sum- 
mer sa  a  profeaeor  In  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  the  UnlTenlty  of  Chicago.  Since 
1966,  he  has  been  aflUiated  with  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  first  as  a  professor  of  soci- 
ology then  In  the  Department  of  Social  Rela- 


tions, Center  for  the  Social  Organization  of 
Schools.  Coleman,  who  received  his  doctorate 
in  sociology  from  Columbia  University,  has 
served  on  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Sociological 
Research  Association. 

W.  Allen  WaUls,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  U 
an  econonUst  and  statistician  who  has  had 
e^>erlence  as  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  Yale  and  SUn- 
ford  universities.  Wallts.  61,  was  president 
and  professor  of  economics  and  statistics  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  from  1963  to  1970 
before  being  named  to  his  current  post  of 
chancellor.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  the  American  Economic  Association.  Au- 
thor  of  nine  books  and  many  articles,  he 
served  on  the  President's  1968  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Is  now  on  the  Commission  on 
Presidential  Scholcu^.  He  also  Is  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  the  Umversltles 
Research  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  New  York 
Advisory  Council  on  Higher  Education. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  LeMalstre  Is  a  physician  and 
the  chancellco'  of  the  University  of  Texas  Sys- 
tem In  Austin.  LeMalstre,  49,  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  University  of  Texas  System 
since  1966,  when  he  was  appointed  vice 
chancellor  for  health  affairs.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  professor  of  Internal  medicine 
and  associate  dean  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  medical  associations  and  has 
served  on  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power and  Advisory  Committee  of  Health 
Protection  and  Disease  Prevention.  LeMalstre 
is  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Non-Tra- 
ditional Study,  and  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  and  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service. 

Vera  M.  Martinez  Is  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  California,  River- 
side. She  Is  34  years  old  and  lives  in  Colton, 
California.  Ms.  Martinez  has  taught  high 
school  and  served  as  a  research  associate  for 
the  MultUlngual  Assessment  Project,  a  Fed- 
erally sponsored  research  program.  She  also 
has  held  the  poet  of  aasoclate  in  Mexican - 
American  studies  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  la  particularly  interested  In  the 
educational  problems  of  Mexican-American 
children  at  the  secondary  and  college  levels. 

Ruth  Hurd  Minor  Is  the  principal  of  the 
Locust  School  In  Roeelle,  New  Jersey,  where 
she  also  resides.  She  began  teaching  In  1949 
and  served  as  director  of  curriculum  and 
guidance  for  the  city  schools  In  Roeelle  from 
1964  to  1966.  Mrs.  Minor  holds  a  master's'  de- 
gree In  guidance  from  Scton  HaU  University 
and  a  degree  as  a  specialist  in  administration 
and  supervision  fnxn  Newark  State  College. 
She  Is  a  life  member  of  the  NAACP,  a  life 
member  and  national  board  member  of  the 
Natlooal  CouncU  of  Negro  Women,  and  vice 
president  and  program  chairman  of  the 
Union  County  Urban  League.  She  also  Is  a 
member  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Minor  has  published  poetry  and 
has  contributed  articles  to  professional  maga- 
zines and  Journals. 

Dr.  Dominic  J.  Ouzzetta,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Akron,  Ohio,  la  64  years 
old.  He  has  served  at  the  university  since 
1966,  including  three  years  as  a  professor  of 
education  and  as  coordinator  of  research. 
Ouzaetta  also  has  been  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Marion  (Indiana)  Col- 
lege. He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
American  Association  of  Administrators,  and 
the  American  Aaaoclation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Ouzaetta,  who  received  his  doctorate 
In  education  from  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
serves  as  a  doctorate  In  education  from  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  and  also  serves  as  a 
oonstiltant  for  the  Commission  on  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Oen- 
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tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Vincent  J.  McCoola  Is  a  &9-year-old  edu- 
cation administrator  who  lives  In  Camp  HUl, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1968  be  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  state's  OfOce  for  Aid  to  Non- 
public Education,  responsible  for  organizing 
and  administering  the  Pennsylvania  Non- 
public Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  McCoola  has  been  a  high  school  Englloh 
teacher,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scran  ton,  and  a  higher  educational 
associate  in  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  articles  on  education  and  Is  now 
preparing  a  history  of  Pennsylvania's  effort 
in  aid  to  nonpublic  education,  entitled  Fleet- 
ing Wisp  of  Glory.  He  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of 
Scran  ton. 

Ralph  M  Besse.  68,  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 
has  been  a  partner  in  the  Cleveland  law  firm 
of  Squire,  Sanders,  and  Dempsey  since  1970. 
Besse  received  his  law  degree  from  Michigan 
in  1929  and  worked  for  the  firm  of  Squire, 
Sanders,  and  Dempsey  from  1929  to  1948. 
He  then  Joined  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illu- 
minating Company,  becoming  chairman  of 
the  board  in  1967.  Beese  Is  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  America, 
Heidelberg,  and  UrsuUne  colleges,  and  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Fu- 
ture Structure  and  Financing  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Cleveland  Commission  on 
Higher  Education. 

Dr.  Terrel  Howard  Bell,  63.  who  began  his 
career  as  a  science  teacher  in  1946,  Is  super- 
intendent of  Utah's  Oranlte  School  District. 
A  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  has 
served  as  Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, as  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  and  as  executive  officer  of  the 
state  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  In 
1970,  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice m  American  Education  Award  from  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  His 
publications  include  several  articles  and  five 
books,  the  most  recent  being  A  performance 
Accountability  System  for  American  Educa- 
tion. Bell  received  his  doctorate  In  educa- 
tional administration  from  the  University 
of  Utah. 

PaOCSAMS   LOST   OB    PHASBS    OOT 

Senator  Magnxtbon.  And  then  we  talked 
about  some  of  the  programs  that  are  being 
phased  out  or  lost  In  the  transition,  you 
have  any  statement  on  that?  Can  you  en- 
lighten us? 

Mr.  Glenn  AN.  Lost  In  the  transition 
between 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well,  between  OEO  and 
between  Bduoatlon  and  up  to  you  people. 

Mr.  Ol^nnan.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
not  lort  any. 

Senator  Magnttson  Well,  that  Is  what  I 
want  the  record  to  show. 

Mr.  Gl^nnan.  We  have  tried  to  take  ea<^ 
program  that  la  being  transferred  to  us  and 
carefully  look  at  It  on  its  ow^n  merits.  A 
couple  of  the  programs  we  have  reduced  or 
cut  back,  but.  by  and  large  we  try  to  carry 
them  on  In  a  sensible  fashion. 

INDIVmOAL    PaOJSCTS 

Senator  MAONtrsoN.  Now,  how  many  appli- 
cations have  you  got  for  funding  Individual 
projects?  Would  you  put  that  In  the  record? 

Mr.  Qlxnnan.  We  certainly  put  that  In  the 
record. 

Senator  Magnttson.  We  have — oould  we 
have  how  many  you  have  funded  or  ap- 
proved? How  many  were  funded? 

Mr.  Olznnan.  We  wUl  do  that. 

I  The  Information  follows:] 
Application  receiifed.  approved,  and  funded 
under  th*  research  grants  program 

Amount 
Propoeals  received    (3,676) 8373,538,231 

'TOTAL    APPLICA'nOIfS    nLIS 

Senator  Maonitson.  I  have  one  figure  here 
from  a  ooUege  in  my  State  saying  that  3,000 


applications  were  filed  and  only  750  were 
approved. 

Mr.  OLENNAJf.  Yes. 

Senator  MacNoson.  And  only  187  were 
actually  funded. 

Mr.  Gi^ucnam.  Those  figures  appear  correct, 
sir,  and  that  Is  one  specific  program,  the  re- 
search grant  program. 

Senator  MxcNrrsoN.  I  will  put  this  letter  in 
the  record. 

[The  letter  follows:) 
EAsmuf  WasHiNCTON  Statz  Colixok, 

Cheney,  Wash.,  July  2. 1973. 
Hon.  WAzazN  G.  Magnusom, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAS  ScNATOB  Macnoson  :  We  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  denymg  funds  for  an  educa- 
tional reeearch  proposal.  WhUe  we  do  not 
question  the  decision  on  this  proposal,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  explanation  that  some 
3,000  proposals  were  received,  one  quarter  re- 
viewed, and  one  quarter  of  those  approved 
for  funding. 

This  works  out  to  750  reviewed  and  187  ap- 
proved; or  6.23  percent  of  the  submissions 
recommended  for  funding.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  support  of  educational  research 
has  declined  so  drastically  that  less  than  7 
percent  of  applications  from  the  nation  can 
receive  Federal  approval. 

I  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the 
records  of  the  regional  (small)  grants  pro- 
gram which  supported  modest  research  in 
education  before  the  organization  of  NIE 
and  subsequent  withdrawal  of  research  funds 
from   the  Jurisdiction   of  regional  officers. 

From  1967-70.  regional  research  grants  In 
what  Is  now  Region  X,  DHEW,  totaled 
$305,745,  accounting  for  36  awards  averaging 
M,735  When  Region  X  was  organized  it 
awarded  small  research  grants  totalling 
$132,017,  accounting  for  26  awards  averaging 
$5,077.  The  necessity  for  cost-conscious  edu- 
cators whose  proposed  small-scale  research  to 
compete  on  a  national  basis  with  others  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  seems  to  me  to  deter 
the  opportunity  for  significant  investiga- 
tions m  local  settings 

We  greeted  the  formation  of  NIE  with 
reservation,  you  will  recall,  fearing  that  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  simply  a  channel  for 
the  best  established  educational  research 
persons  from  those  Institutions  which  have 
already  benefitted  most  from  Federal  research 
support.  We  do  not  know  that  this  Is  so, 
but  conclude  on  the  evidence  of  the  attached 
letter,  that  NIE  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
Instrument  for  stifling  broad  participation  In 
educational  research. 

The  call  for  greater  attention  to  research 
which  lay  behmd  creation  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  mdlcated  that  mqulry 
would  be  welcome  at  many  levels  and  In 
many  places.  I  call  your  sttentlon.  therefore, 
to  the  evidence  at  hand  that  less,  not  more, 
attention  to  broad  educational  Inquiry 
seems  to  t>e  the  consequence. 
Smcerely, 

EuBasoN  Shtxic, 

President. 

DZPAKTMENT  OT  HKALTH.  EOTTCA- 
•noN.  AND  WELTABZ,  NATIONAL 
INSTTTDTZ    OF    KDUCA'nON. 

Washington.  DC,  June  IS.  1973 
Re  Proposal  No   3-0040,  Correlates  of  Learn- 
ing Styles  of  College  Students 
Mr.  Phh-ip  Anast, 

Psychology  Department.  Eastern  Washington 
State  College.  Cheney,  Wash. 

Dkak  Ma.  An  AST:  I  regret  to  Inform  you 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Education  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  support  for  your  re- 
search proposal  Indicated  above.  This  deci- 
sion was  made  by  NIE  on  the  basis  of  a  re- 
view procedure — applying  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  the  program  announcement — In 
which  NIB  staff  were  assisted  by  expert  con- 
sultanu  and  formally  oonaututed  panela 

Because  o\-er  3.000  propoaais  were  received. 


only  the  quarter  of  the  proposals  considered 
most  meritorious  on  the  basis  of  review  by 
NIE  staff  and  consultants  could  be  referred 
to  parkels.  Your  proposal  was  among  those 
not  reviewed  by  a  panel.  Funds  allocated  to 
this  program  were  sufficient  to  support  only 
about  one  quarter  of  the  proposals  reviewed 
by  the  panels. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  m  NIEs 
mission  of  helping  to  improve  education 
through  research  and  all.  je  glad  to  consider 
proposals  you  may  wish  to  submit  In  re- 
sponse to  future  NIE  program  announce- 
ments. 

smoerely  yours. 

John  M.  Mats. 
Acting  Associate  Director.  Keaearch  Granu. 
azvirw   or  apflicattons 

Senator  Macndson.  It  Is  from  the  president 
of  a  college.  Only  one  quarter  of  3.000  apiHi- 
catlons  were  reviewed.  6  23  percent  of  the 
submissions  recommended  tor  funding.  Was 
that  because  you  didn't  have  enough  funds 
or  was  that  because  there  was  a  damp  put  on 
the  expenditures? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  The  program  originally 

Senator  Magnttson.  Or  was  it  a  com'blna- 
Uon  of  both? 

Mr.  Glknnan.  Yes.  It  was  a  comblnaUon  of 
both.  We  also  had  limitations  on  manpower, 
we  did  not  feel  we  could  adequately  process 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  we  had 
such  few  additional  funds.  It's  specifically 
funds  limitations  and  the  funding  quality. 
They  were  all  reviewed  within  the  Institute, 
but  only  one  quarter  a-as  chosen  to  go  to  a 
panel  for  review  of  those,  only  6  percent  of 
the  total  3,000  were  selected  for  approval. 

Senator  MACifTrsoir.  You  say  you  were  short 
of  funding. 

Mr.  Glenman.  There  were  not  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  very  much  more  on  the  qual- 
ity  . 

Senator  Macntjson.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  quality,  I  am  asking  if  you  were  short 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Olznnan.  We  could  have  funded  prob- 
ably several  good  projects  out  of  that. 

Senat<x'  Macnttson.  But  you  were  stopped. 
iNsiiiuiK  CAPAcrrT  to  orsacasx  rrNos 
Mr.  Glznnan.  What  stopped  us  was  that 
we  had  already  allocated  funds  for  those 
projecta.  When  we  found  we  had  funds  not 
used  from  other  programs,  we  simply  did 
not  have  the  physical  capacity  to  spend  this 
money  well  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Magnttson.  Why  dldnt  you  have 
the  physical  capacity?  i 

Mr.  Glknnan.  The  InsUtuie  does  not  hav« 
that  kind  of  capacity. 

Senator  Macnttson  .  I  know,  but  whv  dldnt 

you?  Was  the  budget  cut  down?  " 

Mr.  Olznnan.  No.   when  3rou  oome  to  the 

end  of  the  fiscal  crunch,  you  try  and  do  a 

good  job. 

Senator  Magnttson.  You  mean  your  Insti- 
tute didn't  put  a  clamp  on  you  or  didn't 
freeze  some  of  your  funds? 

Mr.  Olznnan.  I  had  no  clampe  put  on 
my  funds. 

Mr.  Maktin.  We  did  get  our  entire  appro- 
priation last  year 

SenattH-  Macndson.  But  now  vou  obligated 
up  to  SlOe  oUllion  for  1973 
Mr   Olknnan.  For  1973. 
Senator  Magnttson.  You  moved  pretrv  fast 
on  that,  dldnt  you? 

Mr.  Olxknan.  We  moved  to  obligate  a  lot 
of  These  resources  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
sir 

Senator  Macnttson  Br  late  May.  you 
hadn't  funded  over  half  of  them. 

Mr.  OLKKNaN.  That  is  correct,  much  of 
that  was  in  the  plpetl&e.  It  was  being  proc- 
iseed  azKl  so  forth. 

Senator  Macnttson.  If  this  program  is  any 
good,  I  think  you  ought  to  hare  the  rwaourcee 
to  handle  it.  Do  you  have  some  bud^t  for 
more  money  than  you  have  gotten? 

Mr.  OLzmiAN  I  believe  that  what  we  t*> 
oelved  Is  what  we  asked  for.  sir. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  You  don't  know,  you 
beltove.  You  know.  Why  you  know  right  down 
to  the  dollar  what  you  asked  for.  If  you 
don't,  you  shouldn't  b«  down  her«. 

Mr.  Oldinan.  It  ia  very  cloee  to  what  we 
asked  for.  Senator. 

Senator  Maqhttson.  Pretty  close,  but  they 
did  cut  you  some.  What  do  you  mean  a  little 
bit,  how  much  did  they  cut  you? 

Mr.  Qleitvah.  I  think  about  In  the  order 
of  W  million 

Senator  Maonuson.  About  what? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  t8  million 

AODmONAI.  PBtaONNXI.  UCPLOTKD 

Senator  Mautdbon.  That  la  what  I  want 
for  the  record. 

How  many  people  would  that  employ  in 
the  process  of  giving  applications  If  you  bad 
the  »8  million? 

Mr.  OuofNAH.  That  la  hard  to  say,  I  would 
have  to  guess,  but  ni  cupply  an  estimate  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:  ] 
Ebtucati      or      NoN-PsDaaAi,      Xicpi<OTkcxNT 

WrrH    AN    AnnrnoNAi-    $8     MnxiON     roa 

CONTaACT  AND  OkAirr  SoppoaT 

NIB  estlmataa  that  with  an  additional  $6 
million  for  contract  and  grant  support,  ap- 
proximately 300  paople  could  haw  been 
employed. 

MotniTAiN  njuxa  nortci 

Senator  Magjtuson.  This  Is  a  question  that 
some  Senators  asked  me  to  aak.  Including 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Metcalf .  The  commit- 
tee understands  NIE  recently  sent  out  a  team 
to  evaluate  program  operations  at  the  Moun- 
tain Plains  project.  Would  you  briefly  de- 
scribe the  findings  of  this  evaluation? 

I  dont  know  what  project  this  is,  but  It 
miiat  be  In  that  Montana  area. 

The  Glasgow  area,  do  you  know  anythliyr 
about  It? 

Mr.  Olxknan.  I  surely  do.  I  met  with  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Btontoya  and  we  spoke 
about  this  and  I  think  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  supply  this  report  for  the  record  as  to 
what  the  findings  were,  but  In  general  we  de- 
cided to  continue  the  funding  of  It  and  seek 
to  try  to  find  ways  to  make  the  project  more 
likely  to  be  applicable  in  part  by  the  use  of 
the  cost. 

(The  report  follows:  ] 

Status  of  the  Mountain  Plains  Phoject 
backcrot7nd 

In  1968.  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Base 
at  Glasgow  was  officially  closed,  leaving  a 
complex  of  housing  and  other  buildings  va- 
cant. The  avallabUlty  ol  these  facilities  gen- 
erated a  number  of  suggestions  for  their  util- 
ization. A  1970  study  concluded  that  the 
facilities  would  be  suited  to  some  type  of  ed- 
ucational program.  This  led  to  the  suggestion 
that,  in  view  of  the  faculties  available,  the 
Base  could  serve  as  a  site  for  a  family-type 
or  resldentlally-based  educational  program. 

In  April  of  1971  the  Office  of  Kducatlon, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, authorized  a  grant  In  the  sum  of  94.000.- 
000  for  the  period  ending  April  30,  1973  to 
establish  a  demonstration  program  In  resi- 
dential family  career  education  at  the  Glas- 
gow Air  Force  Base  Authority  for  the  grant 
was  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended  by  PL  90-576  of  Otcober  16,  1968. 

The  project  was  designated  by  the  Office  of 
Education  as  one  of  the  four  National  Career 
Education  research  and  development  models. 
Following  establishment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  In  August  1972.  project 
responsibility  for  the  Mountain  Plains  pro- 
gram was  assigned  to  this  agency. 

Mountain  Plains  is  a  residential  program 
for  rural  multi-problem  families.  Its  primary 
mission  Is  the  economic  rehabilitation  erf  the 
head  of  the  household,  with  provision  of 
comprehensive  supporting  services  to  other 
family  members.  Participants  are  recruited 
from  sU  states  (Montana.  Utah,  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska) 
through  Mountain  Ptmns  field  offloea.  The 


program  la  currently  serving  180  families  per 
month:  Mountain  Plains  expects  to  raise  the 
number  to  310  famUles  by  April.  At  an  esti- 
mated nine  months  per  family,  assuming 
maximum  participation  of  310  families  per 
month,  yearly  fiow-through  could  be  as  much 
as  380  families.  At  present,  36.8%  of  the 
entrant  families  complete  their  Mountain 
Plalna  programs:  Mountain  Plains  estimates 
that  the  final  rate  will  be  between  70  and 
80  percent  completers.  Prom  aU  eligible  ap- 
plicants recruited  by  field  offices,  families 
are  randomly  selected  to  enter  the  program: 
others  are  randomly  assigned  to  a  control 
group  which  receives  no  treatment.  Prelimi- 
nary Input/output  data  are  being  collected 
by  field  recruiters  and  in-houae  staff. 

Services  provided  at  Mountain  Plains  In- 
clude: a  career  developn>ent  for  the  head  of 
household  and  spouse,  including  basic  skills 
and  job  tralnmg:  family  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, medical,  dental  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices: homemaker  training:  and  educational 
support  for  the  children.  Completion  of  the 
program  is  defined  as  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  by  project  staff  and  parUclpant 
famlllea  at  entry.  Both  completers  and  re- 
slgneea  receive  placement  and  relocation  sup- 
port from  the  field  officers. 
aATioNAi,x  roa  dkcxsion  to  ruND  ths  paojacr 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  on-site  evaluation 
made  In  June  1973  by  a  team  of  people  from 
NIE,  a  decision  was  made  to  continue  fund- 
ing the  Mountain  Plalnee  project.  The  de- 
cision to  fund  the  Mountain  Plains  project 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  Mountain 
Plains  should  be  given  a  chance  to  see 
whether  program  costs,  now  believed  to  be 
prohibitively  high,  could  be  reduced  without 
undue  loss  of  program  effectlveneas.  At  prea- 
ent.  Mountain  Plains  reports  fairly  Impres- 
sive absolute  pecuniary  gains  (893  for  com- 
pleters and  836  for  reslgnees)  one  month 
after  placement.  The  adjusted  operational 
cost-per-famlly  estimate  in  which  we  have 
most  confidence  (about  816,868  for  nine 
months  of  program  participation)  seems  too 
high,  however,  for  adoption  by  states. 

In't^dltlon  to  continuing  Its  research,  eval- 
uation, and  development  activities  during 
fiscal  year  1974.  Mountain  Plains  has  been 
Instructed  (a)  to  establish  with  the  states 
with  repllcable  levels  would  be,  (b)  to  modify 
the  program  to  reduce  coets  to  these  repll- 
cable levels,  and  (c)  to  Install  an  adequate 
cost  accounting  system.  NTS  will  assist  m 
conducting  a  needs  survey  of  the  target  pop- 
ulation: and  further  will  assess  costs,  imme- 
diate effectiveness,  and  follow-up  benefits. 
By  summer  1974,  NIE  should  have  a  much 
firmer  basis  for  determining  whether  to  oon- 
tmue  NIE  support  of  Mountain  Plains  In 
fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  as  a  po- 
tentially viable  program  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  disadvantaged  famlllea.  NIE 
will  decide  whether  or  not  to  fund  the  proj- 
ect for  Its  fourth  and  fifth  years  on  the  basis 
of  Mountain  Plain's  abUlty  to  carry  out  the 
Instructions  specified  in  their  contract  and 
summarized  above. 

In  June  1973,  a  letter  contract  was  issued 
for  84.5  million.  The  contract,  yet  to  be  defin- 
Itlzed.  authorizes  Mountain  Plains  to  ex- 
pend aiOO.OOO  through  Augiist  IS.  NIE  will 
review  Mountain  Plain's  proposed  8Cop>e  of 
work  and  negotiate  the  final  amount  by 
September  15.  197S. 

aSDUCTlON   OF  FUNDING   LKVXL, 

Senator  Magnubon.  Their  complaint  was 
that  It  was  the  understanding  of  all  the 
people  that  this  waa  to  be  a  5-year  program, 
at  least,  and  some  might  call  this  a  moral 
commitment?  Why  are  you  propKXlng  to  re- 
duce the  funding  level?  Why  can't  you  give 
tills  project  time  to  realize  ita  full  potential? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  We  have  reduced  the  fund- 
ing level  below  what  tbey  requested.  I  do 
not  believe  It  was  below  the  moral  commit- 
ment that  existed.  We  examined  their  budget 
request. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  waa  It? 

Mr.  OixHtttM.  I  think  it  was  86J  million. 


About  8800.000  waa  a  carryover  balance.  It 
-as  offset  by  unspent  funds  for  the  past  year. 
In  examining  their  budget,  we  felt  there  was 
about  a  half  million  dollars  that  oould  not 
be  justified.  We  have  given  them  an  Interim 
grant  and  a  letter  contract  that  we  win 
negotiate  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and 
we  will  do  what  seems  approprlata  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  a  letter  here 
from  six  Governors  from  those  six  States  in 
which  they're  protesting  the  aboJlahlng  of 
this  progam  or  the  removal  of  thoae  repre- 
sentatives.  Is   that   what   was   done? 

Mre  Rixon.  That  was  the  letter  to  you. 
they  requested  support  for  the  funding  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  Olsnnan.  I  think  we  have  taken  care 
of  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  was  that  letter 
dated? 

Mre.  Ranni.  June  4.  They  were  concerned 
about  the  project  not  being  funded.  It  has 
now  been  funded. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  about  the  people 
In  the  six  States? 

Mr.  GixNNAN.  The  people  who  were  in  the 
project  are  still  In  the  project,  the  cllenu. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  see. 

They're  talking  about — the  Govemon  are 
talking  about  the  States. 

Mre  Rixuaa.  That  has  been  funded. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They're  not  abolished^ 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  No.  sir. 

assistancx  raoM  statx  officxs 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  they  state  that 
the  State  offices  are  moat  helpful,  and  they 
hope  It  would  be  continued. 

This  letter  waa  sent  to  you  on  June  4.  You 
aay  It's  aU  been  taken  care  of  to  their 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Glxnnan.  Yes,  air. 

Senator  Maonubon.  I'm  going  to  have  tills 
letter  put  In  the  record.  If  there  la  anything 
further  to  add,  the  Govemon  wlU  let  me 
know. 

( The  letter  foUows:] 

aixeoations  against  ntx 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  received  some 
allegations  made  against  NIE.  and  we  have 
got  some  correspondence  from  the  National 
Committee  for  Educational  Change,  as  well 
as  your  formal  comments  on  the  charges.  I 
would  like  to  put  both  sides  into  the  record 
and  ask  you  to  re^xind  to  this  Issue.  Are  you 
famuiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Glxnnan.  Yea. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  la  a  national 
organization? 

Mr.  Glxnnan.  It  Is. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  It. 

We  wUl  put  that  In  the  record. 

(The  materials  follow: ) 

State  of  Nosth  Dakota. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  June  4. 1973. 
Dr.  Thomas  Glxnnan. 

Director,    National    Irutitute    of    Kducation. 
Reporters  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Da.  Qlennan  :  It  la  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Mountain-Plains  Education  and 
Economic  Development  Program  is  at  the  end 
of  s«x)nd  year  funding  and  la  now  awaiting 
Its  grant  renewal  for  fiscal  year  1974.  We  have 
found  the  Mountain-Plains  Program  to  be  a 
good  program  for  our  states.  We  urge  that  It 
be  continued. 

Within  the  six-state  area,  the  Mountain- 
Plains  State  Offices  are  our  principal  contact 
with  the  program.  The  State  Offices  are 
charged  with  numerous  functions,  Including 
referrals  of  participant  families  to  the  Pro- 
gram Center  near  Glasgow,  Montana,  place- 
ment of  graduate  famUles.  dissemination  of 
public  Information  about  the  program,  co- 
ordination with  state  agenclee,  and  follow- 
up  coiinsellng  and  collection  of  research  data 
by  which  program  effectlveneas  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

We  have  found  the  State  Offices  to  be  most 
helpful.  We  endorse  this  progr&m  and  rec* 
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ommend  continued  funding  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Sincerely  youn, 

AaxHua  A.  Link, 

Oovtmor. 
Thomas  L.  Judox. 

Oovemor  of  Montana. 
J.  Jaicxb  Exon, 

Oovemor  of  Nebraska. 
Stanlxt  K.  Hathaway. 

Ooverjior  of  Wyoming. 
Cwcn.  D.  Andbus, 

Oovernor  of  Idaho. 
RiCHAap  P.  Knkip. 
Oovemor  of  South  Dakota. 

National  CoicicnTxx  fok 

Educational  Changx, 

May  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Waxxxn  O   Magnuson, 
atuttrman.    Labor;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare    Subcommittee,    Committee    on 
Appropriations,    UJ.    Senate.    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DSAX    SXNAToa    Magnuson:    The    National 
Committee   for   Educational   Change   would 
like  to  seek  your  aid  in  helping  ensure  exist- 
ing Congressional    Intent   Is  carried   out   by 
DHEW's  Education  Divlalon. 

Among  the  practices  about  which  we  are 
concerned  is  that  of  waiting  until  the  fiscal 
year's  end  before  agencies  obligate  large 
amounta  of  their  appropriations  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  and  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  (Pund)  are  involving  themselves 
In  this  end-of-year  spending  practice.  As  of 
last  Friday.  May  18.  1973.  NIE  had  not  yet 
obligated  more  than  850  million  of  its  8110 
million  appropriation  and  the  Fund  had  yet 
to  obligate  any  of  Ita  810  million  appropria- 
tion. It  Is  clearly  not  possible  for  these  agen- 
das to  properly  spend  so  much  of  their 
money  In  the  five  weeks  remaining  in  this 
fiscal  year.  Moreover,  some  of  this  as  yet  un- 
obligated money  will  be  spent  to  continue 
projecta  started  In  prior  yeare  under  author- 
ity of  the  Cooperetlve  Research  Act.  Yet.  If 
these  continuations  are  similar  to  othere  re- 
viewed by  us,  no  changes  will  be  Incorporated 
Into  these  projects  to  refiect  the  very  different 
legislative  authority  and  objectives  called  for 
In  the  equal  educational  opportunity  man- 
date Congress  gave  NIE  by  law. 

Ttie  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  alert  you  to 
these  and  other  improper  activities  of  NIE 
and  the  Pund  and  to  suggest  action  Congress 
might  take  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  National  Committee  for  Educational 
Change  (NCEC)  Is  a  nonprofit,  tax  exempt 
corporation  chartered  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. NCEC's  purpose  Is  to  stimulate  and 
facilitate  educational  innovation,  change, 
and  reform  One  way  we  are  doing  this  Is 
through  monitoring  certain  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  to  ensure  they  are  performmg 
in  accord   with   legislative   Intent 

NIE  and  the  Pund  were  created  pureuant 
to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  As 
mentioned  above,  NTE  was  appropriated  8110 
million  and  the  Pund  810  million  for  PY-73. 
Both  these  op>eratlons  have  been  very  alow 
in  getting  started  and  both  are  now  operating 
In  conflict  with  law. 

NIB  la  violating  both  the  procedures  and 
the  substance  of  Ita  authorizing  law.  These 
vlolatloas  are  dUcuaaed  In  the  law  suit  NCEC 
brought  to  encoxirage  appointment  of  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research. 
NIE's  governing  board,  and  to  redirect  NIE's 
activity  to  conform  with  ite  legislated  man- 
date of  "carrying  out"  tlie  policy  of  equal 
educational  c^portunlty.  The  Issues  raised  in 
our  law  suit  are  conaldered  so  serloiu  that 
your  colleague.  Senator  Harrison  WUllama  is 
delaying  Senate  oonflnnatlon  of  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  to  obtain 
commitments  from  Ita  members  that  they 
intend  to  review  past  activities  of  NIE  and  be 
TlgorouB  In  their  duties  of  guMlng  NTE  and 


pursuing  Ita  chief  objective  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity 

The  Pund  for  the  Improvement  of  Poat- 
seoondary  Education  is  operating  In  violation 
of  the  Administrative  Act,  Title  6  of  the  U.S. 
Code.  Theae  violations  are  specified  In  a 
letter  we  sent  to  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
relate  to  the  fact  DHEW  made  no  official  an- 
nouncement of  Ita  810  million  grant  com- 
petition for  postsecondary  education  Innova- 
tion. -nUe  5  of  the  US.  Code  and  DHEW 
regulations  require  such  programs  to  be  an- 
nounced In  the  Federal  Register.  No  an- 
nouncement was  made  T'he  only  way  to  have 
found  out  about  the  program  was  through 
hearsay  and  the  grape  vine  or  by  being 
among  those  few  known  and  informed  of  the 
program  by  Ita  admlnistratore  In  DHEW. 
Others  didn't  even  Itnow  a  program  and  Ita 
specification  document,  Pro^owi  Informa- 
tion and  Application  Procedures,  dated 
February  16,  1976,  existed.  This  failure  to 
announce  the  program  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  In  other  media  deprived  thousands 
of  potential  appUcanu  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  very  Important  competi- 
tion, and  It  deprived  the  goremment  of  the 
opportunity  to  select  grantaea  from  the 
widest  possible  range  of  appllcanta. 

A  remedy  for  the  situations  cited  would 
be  for  Congress  to  extend  the  period  of  avail- 
ability of  these  agencies'  PY-73  appropria- 
tions to  December  31,  1973  At  this  late  date. 
Insufficient  time  remains  for  these  agenclee 
to  correct  their  operations  and  properly 
spend  their  money  before  the  fiscal  year  ex- 
pires in  June.  If  the  fiscal  year  restriction 
were  lifted,  groups  such  aa  ours  could  seek 
through  court  action  to  have  DHEW  im- 
mediately cease  Ite  Illegal  and  Improper  ac- 
tivities and  have  NIE  and  the  Pund  begin 
again  in  accord  with  law  and  orderly  proce- 
dure. 

If  extension  of  the  availabiUty  of  PY-73 
fimds  is  not  ptoaslble,  the  appropriations 
committees  of  Congress  could  still  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  further  Illegal  activitlee  In 
the  future.  NCEC  offere  the  following  sug- 
geetlons: 

WITH  RESPXCT  TO  NIX 

1.  Return  NIE's  FT-74  budget  request  and 
Budget  Justification  to  DHEW  and  request 
It  be  resubmitted  after  NIE's  governing 
board,  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  develops  a  plan  and  Implement- 
ation strategy  for  "carrying  out"  the  policy 
objectives  mandated  In  NIE's  law.  Such  a 
plan  and  strategy  should  specify  Intermedi- 
ate objectives,  mllrstones,  budgets,  personnel 
requlrementa,  and  a  time-table  for  achieving 
NIE's  legislated  objectives  of  equal  educa- 
tional oppwrtunlty  and  educational  reform. 
The  budget,  personnel  requlrementa,  and 
time-table  from  this  plan  and  strategy  could 
then  be  the  foundation  for  NIE's  PY-74 
budget  request  and  Budget  Justification. 

3.  Since  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  is  responsible  for  NIE's  "gen- 
eral policy"  and  la  charged  with  sp^eclfying 
the  NIE  Director's  "powers  and  authorities", 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  to  submit 
NIE's  budget  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  NIE 
This  would  have  the  advantage  of  making  It 
clear  that  Congress  was  looking  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  assurance  that  NIE  waa 
operating  properly. 

3  In  the  process  of  returning  NIE's  budget 
material  to  DHEW.  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations could  also  request  that  the  next 
budget  submittal  relate  NIE's  activities  to 
the  chief  policy  objective  NIE  was  created  to 
"carry  out",  the  objective  stated  in  the  first 
three  sentences  of  NIE's  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Section  (a)(i)  of  NIE's  law  provides: 
"The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  to 
every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive 
an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or 
social  class.  Although  the  American  educa- 
tion system  has  pursued  this  objective,  it  has 
not  yet  attained  that  ob)ectlye.  Inequalities 


of  opportunity  to  receive  high  quality  edu- 
cation remain  pronounced.  .  .  ." 

NCEC's  review  reveals  nearly  no  attention 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity In  NIE's  Budget  Justification.  This 
lack  of  attention  to  NIE's  primary  objective 
appeara  universal  In  NIE's  publications  and 
planning  documenta.  As  we  pointed  out  in 
prepared  testimony  before  a  Congressional 
overelght  hearing  on  NIE  on  February  6. 
1973: 

"We  (NCEC)  have  reviewed  the  resulta  of 
six  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  planning  eflorta  for  the  Insti- 
tute, and,  without  exception,  they  fall  to 
properly  reflect  this  (equal  educational  op- 
portunity)   purpose." 

Nearly  all  of  NIE's  activities  are  devoted  to 
NIE's  method,  research  and  development,  and 
almost  none  to  Ito  objectives.  Our  experience 
suggesta  that  In  large  bureaucretic  organiza- 
tions, objectives  must  be  diligently  observed 
and  constantly  reinforced  or  they  are  quick- 
ly lost  from  sight  In  the  day-to-day  rush  of 
managing  crises.  It  is  apparent  from  NIE 
material  published  as  recently  as  this  month 
and  last,  that  the  objective  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  Is  not  central  to  the  oper- 
ations of  NIB,  TTils  is  BO  even  In  the  light 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
equal  educational  opportunity  is  a  legisla- 
tive matter,  not  a  judicial  one.  Congress  has 
clearly  stipulated  NIE  Is  to  "carry  out"  the 
policy  of  equal  educational  opportunity:  yet 
the  propKieed  Budget  Justification  makes  no 
effort  to  relate  NIE's  planned  activities  to 
this  objective.  In  fact  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
equal  educational  opjwrtunlty  Is  not  of  cen- 
tral Importance  to  the  leadership  of  NIE. 

WITH   aXSPKCT  TO  THS  FUND  FOa   THZ  IMPaOVX- 
MXNT  OF  POSTSXCONDAXT  KDUCATION 

4.  The  Congreas  In  Its  re(x>rta  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  could  make  clear  Ita  objections 
that  the  Fund's  PY-73  grant  program  was 
not  officially  announced  by  DHEW  and  that 
all  future  competitions  are  to  be  op>en  and 
avaUable  to  all  and  wlU  be  the  subject  of 
official  DHEW  announcementa  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  other  publications  read  by  those 
likely  to  be  mterested  in  the  Fund's  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Committee  for  EducaUonal 
Change  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
commenta  and  suggestions  In  this  letter  are 
provided  with  the  alnoere  hope  and  desire  to 
see  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  op>erate  better  and  more  effec- 
tively. We  believe  that  NIE  and  the  Pund 
hold  great  promise  for  American  Education. 
We  want  to  help  the  Dep>artment  and  the 
Congress  fulfill  that  promise. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  McElxot, 

Executive  Director. 


DXPASTMENT  OF  HXALTB. 

ElDUCATION.  AND  WXLrAaC, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  17,  1973. 

Okas  Sbnatob  Magnusom:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  resp>ond  to  the  statementa 
made  about  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion (NIE)  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Educational  Change  (NCEC)  m  ita  letter  to 
the  Committee  of  May  35. 

I  win  address  the  major  polnta  aa  out- 
lined in  NCEC's  letter. 

i.  NIE  cannot  properly  obligate  $50  mil- 
tion  in  the  last  five  %ceeks  of  fiscal  year. 

Comment: 

The  fact  that  some  860  million  of  NIE's 
PT  1973  approp>rlatlon  had  not  been  obli- 
gated as  of  May  18.  1973,  does  not  mean  that 
It  would  be  Improperly  spent  If  obligated  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  the  Committee 
knows,  a  pre-award  process  dealing  with 
program  announcements,  application  re- 
views, and  negotiation  activities  often  take* 
from  90  to  130  days  or  more  to  complete.  As 
of  May  18,  several  Institute  programs  were 
well  into  that  pre-award  process.  From  that 
process,  approximately  850  million  was  obll- 
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g»t«d  prior  to  June  30,  1B73,  in  addition  to 
the  funds  pr«vloualy  oblIg&t«d. 

3.  "NIE  is  violating  both  the  proctdures 
and  the  sulsitance  oj  it»  authorizing  lato". 

Comment: 

The  In8tltut«  strongly  rejecto  this  state- 
ment. It  Is  unrounded  In  either  law  or  fact 

The  preamble  to  our  law  states:  "The  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  to  every  person 
an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education 
of  high  quality  regardless  of  bis  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social 
class . .  . 

The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to — 

Help  to  solve  or  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of,  and  promote  the  reform  and  renewal  of 
American  education; 

Advance  the  practice  of  education,  as  an 
art.  science,  and  profession; 

Strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological 
foundatioiu  of  education:  and 

Build  an  effective  educational  research  and 
development  system. 

Congress  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Institute 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  seek  to  improve  education,  in- 
cluding career  education.  In  the  United 
States  through — 

(A)  helping  to  solve  or  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of.  and  achieve  the  objectives  of 
American  education; 

(B)  advancing  the  practice  of  education. 
as  art,  science,  and  profession; 

(C)  the  strengthening  of  the  scientlflc  and 
technological  foundations  of  education;  and 

(D)  building  an  effective  educational  re- 
search and  development  system." 

The  basic  contention  of  NCEC  appears  to 
be  that  NIB  is  not  obeying  that  part  of  the 
NIE  legislation  which  states  the  national  pol- 
icy of  equal  educational  opportunity.  Appar- 
ently, NCEC  believes  that  every  NIB  grant 
and  contract  should  have  some  direct  rela- 
tionship to  education  of  disadvantaged  or 
ethnic  minority  populations. 

We  take  the  law  to  say  that: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  U  to  pro- 
vide every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality: 

That  objective  has  not  yet  been  attained; 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  leadership  in  supporting 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  educational  proc- 
ess through  NIE; 

The  NIE  should  try  to  contribute  to  this 
policy  and  the  scientific  leadership  mandate 
by:  (a)  solving  problems;  (b)  advancing  the 
practice  of  education:  (c)  strengthening  the 
scientific  and  technological  foundations  of 
education:  (d)  buUdlng  an  effective  R&D 
system. 

The  Institute  to.  In  fact,  carrying  out  a 
variety  of  functions — basic  research,  applied 
research,  developmental  activities,  dissemi- 
nation, small  and  large  programs,  etc, — all  of 
which  contribute  to  fulfilling  the  mandate 
of  providing  "leadership  In  the  conduct  and 
support  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  edu- 
cational process".  The  NIE  should  not  be 
limited  to  any  one  Intellectual  appro€u;h  or 
research  style  or  particular  set  of  programs. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  programs  to  aid 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  will  loom 
large  In  NTE's  activities.  However,  it  Is  nei- 
ther realistic  nor  In  accordance  with  the 
statute  to  assume  that  every  Individual  grant 
or  contract  made  by  NTE  must  be  specifically 
related  to  this  objective. 

3.  Return  NrgS  FY  1974  budget  request 
and  hare  it  reauttmitted  to  Congress  bu  Na- 
tional Council  of  NIE. 

Comment: 

Since  the  President  submits  budget  re- 
quests to  Congress,  the  proposal,  aside  from 
Its  other  faults,  hardly  appears  legal. 

4.  NlEs  budget  justification  should  relate 
its  activities  to  "equal  opportunities"  objec- 
tive. 

Comment: 

NTE   activities   are   related   to   Its   several 


legislative  purposes, 
lleve  that  the  NCEC 
principal  thrust  of 
"equal  opportunity- 
be  inappropriate  to 
to  that  or  any  other 
Your  interest   In 
elated.   If   I   can   be 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas 


As  noted  above,  we  be- 
has  misinterpreted  the 
the  NIE  sutute  to  be 
and  therefore  it  would 

relate  all  NIE  activities 

single  objective, 

the  Institute  Is  appre- 
of   further  assistance, 


K,  QLxmtAii,  Jr., 

Director. 


PHTHCAL  LOC4TIOMa  OF  OITICES 

Senator  Maoinrsoir.  I  think  that  Is  all  I 
have  right  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  auoTNAir.  Thank  you  yery  much,  air. 

Senator  MAoirusoir.  Maybe  for  the  record, 
where  are  you  people  physically  located?  Is 
that  in  HEW r 

Mr.  Olxx KAjr.  W«  ar«  now. 

Senator  MAOimoir.  Or  do  you  bav*  a  asp. 
arate  plac«? 

Mr.  OuarmAM.  Part  of  our  operation  Is  in 
the  Reporters  BuUdlng  at  7th  and  D  in 
Southwest  and  the  other  part  is  at  1717  H 
Street  Northwwst. 

Senator  MAOKrraoH,  But  you're  physically 
in   Washington,  D.O. 

Mr  Ol«hwaj».  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  MAaMrrsoN,  Tea;  I  mean  that  In 
Washington.  D,C.,  people,  your  physical  lo- 
cation is  available  for  conference*  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Olkkkan.  Tea,  sir. 

Senator  liACjruaott.  I  think  that  la  impor- 
tant, that  Is  so  the  one  hand  knows  what  the 
other  is  doing,  although  you're  supposed  to 
be  Independent,  you  cant  know  It  all,  you 
hare  to  go  back  to  some  of  tbeae  people. 

Mr.  OixNMAiv.  Thank  you  T«ry  much,  air. 

Senator  MACNuaoK.  All  right. 

Testimont:  DxPAMnaan  or  Hxalth,  Educa- 
tion, AKD  WsLTAaa 

Statement  of  Thomaa  K.  Olennan,  Jr., 
Director. 

Accompanied  by: 

Bernard  H.  Martin,  Associate  Director  for 
Planning  aifQ  Management. 

John  W.  Chrlstensen,  Budget  Officer. 

Ernest  RusseU,  Associate  Director  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

Corinne  Rleder,  Director  of  Career  Educa- 
tion Task  Force. 

Marc  Tucker,  Director  of  Speclai  Projecta 
Task  Force. 

Wilford  PurbuBh.  Director.  DlTlalon  at 
Budget  PormulaUon. 

BUSOXT    aSQtrKST 

Senator  Maokxjbon,  All  right.  We  will  next 
hear  the  budget  request  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education, 

Mr,  Thomas  Olennan,  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Education,  Is  here  to  tell  us  about 
the  request  for  tl6a.2  mUlton  to  carry  out 
this  fledging  program. 

The  House  cut  the  request  by  about  t30 
million.  The  reasons  given  were  based  on  the 
fact  that  NIE  was  late  In  getting  started  and 
therefore,  could  not  effectively  use  all  cf  the 
money  requested.  So.  we  are  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  Mr.  Olennan, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKXTCH  AND  PRSPARED  STATTMXNT 

Mr.  Olknnak.  I  have  a  statement  that  I 
will  submit  for  the  record  and  a  very  brief 
overview  that  I  would  like  to  read  If  I  may, 
sir. 

(The  biographical  sketch  and  statsment 
follow :  I 

CHALXXKGia    BITXaOirND    IKSTTrUTT'S    ACTTVITIXS 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  dls- 
c\iss  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

NIE  faces  several  Issues  during  Us  formative 
period  which  Is,  as  you  said,  a  fledgling  orga- 
nization which  will  have  challenges  to  meet 
over  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  The  most 
serious  problem  we  are  facing  is,  of  course. 


ths  official  eatabllshment  and  subsequent 
functioning  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research,  This  15-member  body, 
legislatively  required  to  formulate  overall 
policies  for  the  Institute,  was  nominated  by 
the  President  on  March  24  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  June  7,  Their  guidance  Is  not 
reflected  in  this  budget  requast  or  in  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  to  date.  The  budget 
request,  then,  represents  essentially  the  staff 
recommendations  that  will  be  presented  to 
the  Council 

A  second  issue  about  which  I  am  moat  con- 
cerned ia  that  the  Institute  be  built  on  an 
open,  participatory  planning  process  that  re- 
flects the  Interest  and  needs  of  researchers, 
teachers  and  administrators,  parents,  policy- 
makers, and  all  others  concerned  about  edu- 
cation. I  am  also  concerned  that  we  avoid  in 
our  activities  the  temptation  to  beat  the 
clock,  to  succumb  to  demands  to  produce 
immediate,  flashy  resuiu.  And  finally.  I'd 
like  to  ask  your  understanding  when  some  of 
our  developments  apf>ear  less  than  totally 
succeaaful.  We  expect  to  have  a  few  faUures 
if  we  are  going  to  have  soma  successful  con- 
tributions. 

FiacAL  1974  BiTDorr  aaQtrxsT 

The  budget  before  you  today  Indicates  a 
1973  lerel  of  $143.7  mUllon,  and  a  1074  budget 
request  of  «16a.3  million. 

Senator  MAOinraoif,  Now.  let's  stop  right 
there  a  minute  so  wa  can  have  the  correct 
figures, 

Wa  have  down  here  the  National  Inatltute 
of  Education  had  •90,7  mlUlon  In  1973. 11 18.8 
million  in  1873,  Where  are  our  figures 
different? 

Mr.  Olxmnak,  The  figure  for  1973  is  based 
upon  a  buildup  of  those  programs  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Education  and  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Institute, 

Senator  Maonttson,  That  adds  to  11 18  8 
million? 

Mr.  OLXNif  AN,  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  MAONrraoir.  All  right. 

Mr.  OucNNAN,  The  first  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  activities  have  emphasized  two  efforts 
to  asaure  that  oiir  legislative  directive  ia 
fuimied: 

A  careful  review  of  all  the  transferred  pro- 
grams to  determine  their  purpose,  present 
status,  relationship  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  possible  requirements  for  revision. 

Senator  Macnuson,  As  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, what  programs  have  been  transferred 
from  0B07 

KXSKABCH  PtOCRAMS 

Mr,  at.xNNAi«.  There  was  a  part  of  the  re- 
search programs  that  were  in  the  Office  of 
Planning,  Research,  and  Evaluation  which  I 
headed  when  I  was  at  OEO  in  the  Office  of 
Program  Development. 

Senator  Macnttson.  Is  that  all  that  came 
out  of  CEO? 

Mr.  Oltknan.  There  were  about  20  as  I 
recall.  toUllng  $24  million  of  programs  to  be 
transferred  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Maonitson.  Do  you  know  whether 
t'r  not.  you  ought  to  know  If  you  were  down 
there,  did  they  have  anything  left  in  1974 
for  this  purpose  or  have  you  taken  It  all 
over? 

Mr.  Olennan.  The  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  transfer  all  of  the  research  activ- 
ities to  give  those  agencies  to  which  those 
research  activities  were  relevant  Some  went 
to  t^e  Department  of  Hotislng  and  Urban 
Development,  seme  went  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  some  went  to  the  Office  of  Child 
Development. 

Senator  Macnuson.  I  understand  thkt.  I 
am  saying,  have  you  taken  over  all  of  the 
OEO  programs  In  this  field? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  As  far  as  I  know,  sir,  the 
ones  that  are  research  programs  In  education. 

Senator  Maonxtson.  Which  would  have 
been  in  your  field? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  That  U  correct. 

Senator  MAONtraoN.  They  have  no  more  to 
do  with  them. 
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Mr.  Qlxxnan.  Correct. 

SenatcR'  Maondson.  Even  if  they  did,  I 
dont  know  if  they  have  any  more  money 
or  not. 

Tou  have  taken  over  that  portion  of  OEO 
research  programs,  and  those  transfers  ac- 
count for  the  $118.8  million  plus  whatever 
you  get. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  MAGNtrsoN,  And  that  figure  Is 
$143,7  million, 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  Correct. 

KXPKNDrrDua  in  fiscal  txak  ists 

Senator  Maonuson,  That  la  what  you  spent 
last  year.  Have  you  spent  it  all? 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  we  did 
not  spend  all  of  it. 

Senator  Maonuson.  How  much  did  you 
spend? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  I  think  wa  had  about  $3^ 
million  that  we  returned  to  the  Treasury,  sir. 

Senator  IfAOKXTaoM.  Tou  spent  all  but  $8>^ 
mUlton? 

Mr.  Olxnnan,  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Maqnitson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  $143.7  million.  Senator.  I 
should  point  out  is  a  comparable  number.  We 
actually  had  $110  million  in  fiscal  year  1973; 
$143.7  million  la  a  comparable  number. 

Senator  Maonttson.  How  much  did  you 
spend  in  1973? 

Mr,  Olxnnan,  The  Institute,  under  my 
direction,  spent  $106V^  million.  The  difference 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  pro- 
grams as  they  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred. We  have  a  comparable  figure  for  fiscal 
year  1973  or  m  our  fiscal  year  1974  request. 

Senator  Maonuson.  How  much  did  you 
spend  in  1973,  $109  million? 

Mr,  Olxnnan,  $106^  million. 

Senator  MAONtrsoN,  $106>^  million.  Why  do 
you  use  the  figure  of  $142.7  million? 

Mr,  Olxnnan,  Because  If  we  were  to  come 
to  you  with  a  request  for  $166.2  million,  it 
seemed  to  us  the  proper  comparison  was  not 
$163,2  million  with  $106V4  mUllon. 

Senator  Macnuson.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
it  comes  to  us.  we  want  to  know  how  much 
you  spent  in  1973.  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  spent  $109^  mUllon,  U  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  $106^  million. 

Senator  Maonuson.  What  happened  to  the 
rest? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  The  rest  of  the  moneys  were 
spent  by  the  Office  of  Eoonomic  Opportunity. 

Senator  Macnuson.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  For  the  Office  of  Education. 

Senator   Macnson.   All   of   it? 

Mr.  Olxnnan,  That  had  been  transferred  to 
us. 

Senator  MAONuaoM,  All  of  it? 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  I  do  not  know  that,  air.  Whan 
this  budget  was  put  together,  that  ia  what 
they  planned. 

sienator  Maonuson.  How  much  was  frozen? 

FUNDS    FROZXN    FOR    OXO 

Mr  Olxnnan.  As  far  aa  I  know  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  nothing  was  froaen  and  for 
the  Office  of  Eoonomic  Opportunity  I  think 
we  would  have  to  provide  that  for  the 
record,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Get  that  for  ua  and 
put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  follows:  ] 
Amount  of  Funds   Froexn   in  Fiscal   Yxar 

1973  for  thx  Officx  of  Economic  Oppor- 

TUNrrr 

NIE  has  been  Informed  by  the  Offlca  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  no  FT  1973  funds 
were  Impounded, 

OMB   RXSPONSEBILITT    FOR    FROZXN    FUNDS 

Don't  you  take  credit  for  It  if  it  wasn't 
spent  by  you? 

Mr,  Olxnnan,  OK, 

Senator  Magnuson.  Tou  ought  to  say  you 
only  spent  $106.5  million. 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  All  right. 
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Senator  Macnuson.  I  can  understand  you 
not  knowing  about  the  OEO  matter.  That 
was  not  only  a  legislative  problem.  It  was  an 
OMB  problem,  money  frozen  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Olxnnan,  Right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  wa  will  have  to 
take  that  up  with  the  OEO  budget. 

Mr.  Glxnnan.  Right. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  testUnony. 

AFPaOPKIATIONS   AND   KxpxNDrroaxs 

Senator  Magnuson,  All  right,  you  had  $119 
million  last  year  that  waa  appropriated  and 
you  spent  $106  million. 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  It  was  $110  mUlion  to  the 
Institute  and  wa  spent  $106  mUllon, 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  had  $118,8  mUlion. 
what  did  that  include? 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  Well,  that  Included  the 
money  for  the  programs  that  were  admin- 
istered by  OEO  that  were  transferred  to  us 
since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Maonuson,  Tou  spent  $109  mU- 
llon? 

Mr.    Olennan.    $106    mUllon, 

Senator  Magnuson.  $106  mUIlon.  let's  get 
that  correct. 

Mr,  Olxnnan.  OK.  We  had  two  activities 
that  we  carried  on. 

Senator  J£aonu8on.  Tou  probably  can  get 
along  with  that  amount  now  If  that  is  all 
you  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  We  have  some  new  pro- 
grams  that  we   need   to  carry   out, 

A  careful  review  of  all  the  transferred 
programs  to  determine  their  purpose,  present 
status,  relationship  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  possible  requirements  for  re- 
vision. 

A  series  of  exploratory  studies  into  new 
problem  areas  consistent  with  the  purposes 
In  the  law  to  determine  if  new  research  and 
development  programs  are  required. 

SPXdFICa    OF    1074    BUDORT    RXQUEST 

Before  discussing  the  specifics  of  our  1974 
budget  request.  I'd  lUie  to  note  that  It  re- 
fiects  congressional  concern  that  NIE  funds 
be  avaUabla  for  longer  than  the  typical  1- 
year  period.  In  drafting  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing NIE,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  noted  that  "no-year"  funds  would 
"*  •  •  eliminate  the  annual  rush  to  spend 
funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  has  too  often  in  the  past  en- 
couraged the  funding  of  weak  and  Ul- 
planned  projacts,"  Inclusion  of  approprU- 
tlon  language  allowing  funds  to  remain 
avaUable  for  2  years  addresses  this  concern 
and  the  Institute's  belief  that  2-year  au- 
thority wiu  Improve  Its  abUity  to  manage 
discretionary  research  and  development 
funds. 

Senator  Maonuson,  Now,  how  many  dol- 
lars do  you  have  left  if  this  is  a  2-year  ex- 
tension? 

Mr.  Olennan.  If  we  had  a  2-year  exten- 
sion, if  we  put  It  In  last  year,  we  would  have 
about  $3V4  mUllon  left. 

Senator   Maonubon,   Left? 

Mr.  Olennan.  Yes,  sir.  and  we  feel  that 
the  abUlty  to  be  able  to  hold  off  and  finally 
putting  a  project  In  place  if  it  is  not  fully 
developed  is  a  significant  abUlty  for  us, 
when  that  allows  us  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
planning 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
you  may  not.  after  you  look  at  it,  spend  the 
$3>2  mUllon, 

Mr.  Olennan.  The  $314  mUllon.  under  the 
terms  of  our  appropriations,  our  previous  ap- 
propriations language 

Senator  Maonuson,  We  dldnt  put  it  Ui  the 
language. 

Mr.  Olennan,  Tou  didnt  last  year  and  we 
are  rerueatlng  it  this  year. 

Senator  Magnuson,  All  right. 

THRXX    CATKOORIKS    OF    NH    ACTIVITIES 

Mr,  Olennan.  NIE's  activities  planned  for 
the   fiscal   year   1974  fall   into  three  general 


categories:  basic  studies,  research  and  de- 
velopment and  utUizatlon  system,  and  pro- 
grammatic research  and  development. 

The  basic  studies  activities,  for  which  $32  4 
mUllon  is  requested,  are  designed  to  achieve 
the  legislative  objective  of  "strengthening  the 
scientific  and  technological  foundation  of 
education."  Thus,  the  programs  Included  un- 
der basic  studies  wUl  focus  on  developing 
knowledge,  defining  educational  problems 
with  precision,  and  analyzing  alternatives 
for  policymakers.  These  efforts  generally  rep- 
resent basic  research;  no  large  demonstra- 
tions or  developmental  activities  are  in- 
cluded. The  research  U  Intended  to  gen- 
erate information  and  approaches  that  could 
ultimately  lead  to  solutions  for  specific  ed- 
ucational problems. 

Senator  Macnuson,  Now,  In  that  field,  the 
Federal  Govenunent,  I  forget  the  total  bUl 
for  education  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  Aroimd  $85  billion. 

Senator  Magnuson.  $85  billion,  and  we 
generate  in  round  figures  about  8  percent  of 
that  is  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Olennan.  A  little  less  than  that.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  round  figures. 

Mr.  Olennan.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now.  Is  your  activity 
directed  to  that  8  percent? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  We  believe  our  activities  are 
directed  to  the  entire  $85  billion  picture. 
We're  trying  to  find  ways  to  use  not  Just 
the  8  percent  but  also  the  activities  that  are 
carried  on  as  part  of  our  routine  local  school 
operations. 

Senator  Maonuson.  In  other  words,  you 
give  them  advice. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  Advice  and  more  likely,  we 
develop  materials  or  products  or  provide  mod- 
els that  they  can  look  at  as  to  different  wavs 
of  organizing  school   activities. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  both  elemen- 
tary and  higher  education? 

Mr.  Olennan.  Our  authorization  is  verv 
broad. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary. I  mean. 

Mr,  Olxnnan,  And  higher  education  and 
also  preschool. 

Senator  Magnuson,  But  it  ia  only  advice 
you  give  them? 

Mr.  Olxnnan,  We  develop — it  la  a  reaaarch 
and  development  activity. 

Senator  Maonuson.  But  they  don't  have  to 
take  It,  do  they? 

Mr,  Olxnnan,  They  don't  have  to  take  it. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Pot  92  pwcent  of  the 
money  they're  spending. 

Mr.  Olennan.  They  don't  have  to  take  it 
for  that  8  percent  ordlnarUy. 

Senator  Magnuson.  WeU.  you  have  a  little 
leverage  on  that  8  percent.  I  would  think. 
Tou  would  be  a  little  persuasive  ther«  I 
think. 

All  right. 

8ALART    SCHEDULE 

Now.  basic  studies,  how  many  people  do 
you  have  aboard?  How  many  salaries  are  you 
paymg? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  How  many  salaries? 

Senator  Macnuson,  Numberwlse. 

Mr,  Olennan.  We  have  requested  462  po- 
sitions for  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this 
budget  request  and  In  the  basic  studies  area 

Senator  Magnuson,  Tou  cant  spend  $162 
million  on  462  people,  I  think  that  was  what 
you  said. 

Mr.  Olxnnan  482  people. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well,  you're  paying  for 
other  salaries. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  Of  the  InaUtuta's  activities, 
90  percent  of  all  funds  appropruted  to  the 
Institute  must  ba  ezpandad  in  contracts  or 
grants. 

Senator  MAaNuaoN.  But  we're  paying  sal- 
aries. 

Mr.  Olxnnan,  Tou*re  paying  salaries  if 
you're  talking  about  462  people.  Government 
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ulMTim,    that    18.    and    If    you're    talking 

about 

Senator  MACNUBOif.  No,  no,  we're  talking 
about  what  cornea  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a   ealary. 

PSaSONNXL 

Senator  Magnttson.  If  you  make  a  contract, 
and  tbey  employ  some  f)eople,  you  pay  for 
the  contract,  you're  employing  some  people 
and  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  It. 
Mr.  Olxnnam.  That  la  correct. 
Senator  Magkhbon.  How  many  people  are 
Involved  In  the  11  S3  million? 

Mr.  OLKitNAif .  We  have  to  do  a  UUle  study 
on  that. 

Senator  K^ACNtraoN.  Do  a  study  and  when 
3rou  make  a  study,  how  many  people  are 
you  employing? 

Mr.  Olxnmak.  That  Is  correct,  we  made  a 
very  substantial  number  of  contracts  In  the 
last  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Tou  keep  track  of  them 
dont  you? 

1ST.  OLXNiTAir.  We  keep  track  of  the  con- 
tracts, but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  of 
people  Involved. 

Senator  MacmrsoN.  You  should  keep  track 
of  the  number  of  people.  Say  It's  going  to 
the  Treas\iry  for  a  million  dollar  contract, 
the  person  or  the  company  or  the  organi- 
zation would  get  the  contract — whomever 
you  give  the  contract  to  employs  so  many 
people  and  the  Federal  Treasury  Is  paying 
for  It. 

Mr.  OLXifNAN.  Yes.  sir.  that  Is  correct. 
Senator  Magktjsok.  You  csm't  spend  tl62 
million  on  400  people  unless  you  get  In  trou- 
ble with  the  Wage  Board.  Everybody  comes 
up  here  and  we  ask  them  how  many  people 
they  have  and  they  tell  us  how  many  Oov- 
emment  employees  they  have  and  we  want 
to  know  what  the  taxpayers  are  paying  by 
way  of  salaries.  How  many  people  do  you  have 
In  these  contracts,  you  can  flgvire  that  out. 

Mr.  Olkknan.  If  I  were  guessing 

Senator  MAcirrsoN  I  don't  want  a  guess.  I 
want  to  know  how  many  people  under  the 
basic  research  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for 
this  partlcxilar  budget  Item. 

Mr.  Olexnan  I  think  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide that  for  the  record. 

Senator   MACNrsoN.   Sure   you   can.   That 
Isn't  hard  to  find  out.  Most  of  it  Is  personnel. 
Mr.  O1.EKNAN.  And  basic  research,  you  are 
correct. 

Senator  Magvttson.  It  would  be.  I  would 
think.  90  percent  of  It  personnel. 
Well,  pretty  close  to  It. 

Mr.  Olxttkam  That  Is  quite  correct.  There 
Is  very  little  materUlwtse 

Senator  Mac?*t:son.  That  would  aniount  to 
some  thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  OLzmvAN  I  think  that  would  be  cor- 
rect 

rwMaotnm.  xacpusTKD    uNuea   basic  usxAacH 
PtocaAM 

Senator  Macnuson.  That  Is  what  we  want 
to  know.  If  they  were  paying  for  It  or  the 
educational  Institutions  or  the  school  boards. 
why  that  Is  a  different  story,  but  this  Is  a 
contract  you  make,  maybe  Jfs  a  good  project, 
maybe  something  you  want  to  do  or  we  all 
want  to  do.  It  employs  so  many  people,  that 
**>*  Treasury  pays  with  the  taxpayer's  money. 
That  la  what  we  want  to  know.  We  can  nerer 
get  that  figure. 

Mr.  OLKTrNAX  I  think  we  can  try  to  give 
you  a  good  estimate. 

Senator  Macjtcbon.  You  know  how  many 
people  they  employ.  If  they  employ  too  many. 
you  would  jump  on  them,  wouldn't  you' 

Mr.  GLzirxAir.  Yes. 

(Tb«  Information  follow*:] 

Ntnan  or  Pronx  Ejcflotto  Uwnnr  thi 

Basic  RwnfH  Piocsam 

I»»  estimates  that  the  Baste  Research 
Program,  which  totals  a33  million  In  FT  1974 
wUI  employ  I. aoo  people. 

««*«CH  Ajro  xtTLontm  un  uticatiok 
Mr.    OLnrwAjf.    Moving   on   to   the   second 
area,   tha  second  major  area  In  our  budget. 


m  have  roqueated  $13  8  million  for  the  sec- 
ond area,  the  research  and  development  and 
utilization  system,  which  addresses  the  leg- 
islative directive  to  build  an  effective  edu- 
cation R.  &  D.  system.  By  this,  we  maan  a 
aystem  that  combines  pe<^Ie,  Institutions, 
and  procedures  In  a  way  that  results  in  high 
quality  research,  and  which  faciliutes  the 
use  of  scientific  knowledge  and  other  R.  &  O. 
products  to  Improve  education  and  learning. 
Moreover,  it  must  respond  to  the  needs  of 
students,  teacbara,  admlnUtrators.  school 
boards,  and  othera  Involved  In  the  day-to- 
day business  of  learning.  I  think  this  Is  par- 
ticularly an  Important  problem  area.  Sen- 
ator, in  education  and  research.  In  the  eyea 
of  the  people  who  observed  the  development 
of  It  in  the  past  year,  it  has  somehow  never 
found  Its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  paople 
in  the  classroom.  We  dont  think  it  Is  quite 
as  bleak  as  many  critics  charge,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  one  of  the  real  chal- 
lenges to  the  Institute  is  bow  we  take  this 
knowledge  or  these  products  that  we  develop 
or  these  ideas  that  we  develop  and  get  them 
In  the  hands  of  people  who  may  do  things 
as  we  have  outlined  them.  This  is  a  start 
here  In  our  budget  and  an  attempt  to  try  to 
develop  meims  of  carrying  out  this  concept. 

Senator  Macituson.  Put  in  how  many  peo- 
ple we  pay  for  in  that  division. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  ok. 

(The  Information  follows:] 
NruBtt    or    People    Eicplotkd    Uitdik    the 

RXSEASCH    AND    DSYXLOPlCKirr    AWO    Utiijza- 
TION  STSTKM 

NIB  estlmataa  that  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  Utilization  System,  which 
totals  IIS.O  million  In  FY  1974.  will  employ 
660  people. 

SCHOOL    aOABOS 

Senator  Macnttson.  It  Is  a  good  idea,  I  un- 
derstand that.  There  are  over  16,000  school 
boards,  I  think,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Olbknan.  17,000,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Senator  Mackuson.  17,000.  If  you  can  get 
them  to  agree,  you're  a  magtctan. 

Mr.  Olznnan.  We  would  love  to  be  able 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Maokubon.  They  dont  want  some 
of  these  things,  whether  It  Is  right  or  wrong 

Mr.  O1.KNNAN.  That  is  correct. 

fienator  Maonxjson.  AU  right. 

Mr.  OLOfNAif.  The  final  element  In  our 
oudget,  the  largest  one 

Senator  Magitdson.  You  know  what  they 
would  say,  they  would  say  we  know  how  to 
run  our  own  schools,  leave  us  alone,  we  don't 
want  to  pay  any  more  taxes,  and  we  don't 
want  somebody  from  Washington  telling  us 
what  to  do.  You  have  to  tread  softly  with 
them,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Olxnnam.  I  think  that  la  correct.  Our 
mtent  la  not  to  provide  things  to  tell  them 
so  much  how  to  do  things,  but  when  they 
ask  a  question  someplace,  a  publisher,  or 

Senator  Macnuson.  Well,  if  they  can  ask  a 
question 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  There  U  an  answer  for  them. 

Senator  Maoitubon.  Tell  them  what  vou 
think. 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  Right. 

PKOCaAltMATIC    KSSSAaCH    AND    DXyKLOPMZNT 

ACTTvrnxs 

FlnaUy.  about  «104.B  mUllon  is  requested 
for  programmatic  research  and  development 
activities,  intended  to  Implement  the  legis- 
lative directive  for  "helping  to  solve  or  al- 
leviate the  problems  of.  and  advance  the  ob- 
jectives of.  American  education."  All  the  pro- 
grams, therefore,  focus  on  specific  problem 
*reas.  They  are  almost  aU  "developmental" 
or  "demonstration"  programa  and  are  usually 
fairly  large  In  scope.  Their  purpose  la  to  de- 
velop specific  solutions  to  problems  or  to 
Improve  educational  practices. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  nuty  h«ve. 

Senator  MAcmjaoK.  Now,  what  U  the  dif- 
ference between  the  programmatic  R&D. 
and  the  tlS  mUlion? 


Mr.  Olxnnan.  The  913  mlUlon  U  awarded 
to  us  to  develop  a  system.  It  Is  oonoerned 
with  the  means  by  which  Information  is  ex- 
changed with  people.  That  la  a  dissemina- 
tion mechanism.  It  Is  concerned  with  the 
training  of  research  people  and  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  special  In- 
formation utilization  systems  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  The  programmatic  research 
and  development  acUvltlea  Is  a  specific  pro- 
gram that  is  put  in  place  and  it  is  to  l>e 
tested.  Then,  we  develop  materials  and  they 
are  made  available  on  the  market. 

Senator  Macnuson.  Theae  are  ^>ecial 
grants? 

Mr.  Olxnnan.  These  are  all  grants  or  con- 
tract programs. 

Senator  Macnuson.  On  contracts? 

Mr  Olxnnan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Maonuson.  But  put  In  the  record 
how  many  people  we  are  employing,  the 
total,  not  Just  what  you  have  done. 

Mr  Olxnnan   Absolutely,  we  will  do  that 

[The  Information  follows:] 
NuuBxa   or   Pxoplx   Kmplotkd   Unoxx   Pao- 

CXAMMATIC    RXSXAXCH    AND    DXVKLOPMXNT 

NIE  estimates  that  Programmatic  Re- 
search and  Development,  which  totals  1104  8 
mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1974,  will  employ  2,600 
people. 

axaxAxcH  paooaAMs  roa  school  boaxim 
Senator  Macnuson.  Now,  can  you  put  in 
the  record  an  example  of  some  research  pro- 
grams you  suggested  to  school  boards?  ^ 
Mr.  Olxnnan.  Surely.  ^ 

PaODUCTB   OF   FXDKXALLT    FnWDXD    PXOJXCTB    IN 

Usx  rr  Schools 
Three  examples  of  federally  funded  proj- 
ects whose  products  have  been  suggested  to 
schools  and  are  currently  in  use  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Multlunlt  Elementary  School  was 
developed  by  the  Wisconsin  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  cognitive  learning. 
This  program  changes  the  entire  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  school  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Individualization  of  Instruction  and 
maximum  use  of  personnel  resources  already 
In  the  school.  Currently  1,200  schools  In  32 
states  have  instituted  Multlunlt  schools.  A 
total  of  two  thousand  schools  are  expected 
to  be  m  operation  by  next  year. 

2  The  Cooperative  Urban  Teacher  Edu- 
caUon  (CUTE)  program  was  developed  by 
the  Mld-contlnent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  in  Kansas  City,  Mlseourt.  CUTE 
is  a  one-semester  program  for  student  teach- 
ers, designed  to  prepare  them  for  teaching 
in  the  Inner  city.  The  CUTE  program  is  oper- 
ated by  coordination  between  a  teacher  edu- 
cation Institution  and  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. Over  the  last  school  year  this  program 
has  been  replicated  in  eight  school  systems 
In  eight  states. 

3.  The  Visitor /Technical  Assistance  Center 
has  been  established  In  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. The  Center  trains  paraprofesalonals  to 
conduct  16  minute  programmed  tutorial 
reading  sessions  with  first,  second  and  third 
grade  students.  During  the  1973-73  school 
year  the  Center  trained  over  600  tutors  foe 
school  systems  in  Indiana  and  Oeorgla.  The 
programmed  aspect  of  the  tutoring  assures 
the  student  high  quality  Instruction  plus 
the  Individualized  attenUon  which  the  xise 
of  paraprofessional  aides  makes  possible. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  When  Senators  read 
this,  they  will  wonder  why  we  did  not 
quote  It  even  farther. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

AMXNDMXlfT    NO.    473 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'5fRD  Mr  President, 
Is  there  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  la 
not  an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  In  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  and  ask 

for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Hartkx's  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  27,  line  30,  strUe  "M.360.000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tS  J60.000 '. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Sm- 
ator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harkt  F.  Btkd, 
Jr. )  be  added  as  a  coriferee  for  the  Sen- 
ate on  H.R.  9286.  authorizing  appropri- 
atlons  for  military  procurement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  been  waiting  patiently. 
I  yield  him   3  minutes  from  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
reiTort  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  795.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  this  conference  report  be  limited  to  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  ) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  796) 
to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conguks- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD  Of  September  27,  1973  at 
pp   H8377-«379.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request  for  con- 
sideration of  the  COTiference  report? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  conference  report  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  until  the  Senator  from  New  York 
arrives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1141) 
to  provide  a  new  coinage  design  and  date 
emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  dollars,  half 
dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  special  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  commemorating  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
'S.  1317)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE.  AND  RELATED 
AOENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

rhe  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill— H.R.  8877— mak- 
mg  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  has  sent  out  messages 
from  the  cloakroom  to  Senators  to  call 
up  their  amendments,  or  otherwise  the 
bill  will  be  advanced  to  third  reading 
within  a  very  short  time. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartki)  cannot  be  present  before  about 
4:30  this  afternoon.  His  ofQce  has  gotten 
in  touch  with  him  and  Mr.  Hartkx  has 
suggested  that  a  Senator  offer  the 
amendment  on  his  behalf,  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

He  has  prepared  a  statement  which  I 
hold  Ji  my  hand.  I  shall  read  It.  and 
then  I  shall  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Mr  Hartki. 

I  am  now  reading  from  Mr.  Hartkx's 
statement: 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
5 '2  million  retarded  children  in  the 
United  States  today.  Until  recent  years 
It  was  assumed  that,  oiu%  a  child's  con- 
dition was  diagnosed  as  mentally  re- 
tarded and  he  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
Intelligence  or  behavioral  levels,  the 
child  would  stay  at  that  level  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  treated,  trained 
and  educated  at  that  level,  if  some  pro- 
gram was  available  to  him.  As  a  result. 


the  individual  either  remained  at  the 
assigned  level  or  deteriorated. 

Fortunately,  medical  science  and 
education  gained  new  insights  In  the 
past  several  years,  and  there  are  now 
several  programs  underway  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  which  give  them  the  chal- 
lenge and  (H>Portunity  for  further  men- 
tal and  social  gro'wth.  Many  mentally 
retarded  persons  are  no  longer  doomed  to 
stay  at  the  same  level  at  which  they  are 
tested  originally,  but  are  encouraged  to 
move  upward  with  professional  help. 

The  problem  of  mental  health  is  a 
growing  one.  While  the  proportion  of  10- 
to  14-year-olds  will  increase  more  than 
10  percent  over  the  next  decade,  the 
proportion  of  children  in  this  age  group 
who  are  in  mental  hospitals  will  grow 
by  more  than  100  percent.  The  rates  for 
older  children  are  almost  as  starUing. 

The  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1962.  recommended  steps  to 
bring  about  recognition  to  this  Icng-ne- 
glected  segment  of  our  population.  A  sig- 
nifk^ant  aspect  of  the  recommendattcais 
of  that  panel  related  to  the  need  for  fa- 
cilities affiliated  with  university  programs 
for  the  training  of  professionals  to  work 
with  the  problenas  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  developmentally  disabled. 
The  facilities  were  intended  to  provide 
comprehensive  diagnosis,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  retarded  children,  and  to  pro- 
vide training  for  needed  professional 
personnel  in  an  interdisciplinary  setting 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  mentally 
retarded  as  a  focus  for  the  training. 

The  university-affiliated  facility  is  one 
of  the  programs  which  has  succeeded  in 
offering  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  mentally 
retarded.  Under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
88-164.  money  was  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  clinical  facillUeE  to  give  in- 
patient and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Part  B  of  this  law 
provided  construction  money  for  univer- 
sity-afBliated  facilities. 

Today  there  are  35  such  facilities  with 
a  Federal  construction  commitment  in 
excess  of  $41  million.  The  commitment  of 
the  provide  sector  doubles  this  amount. 
The  amendment  I  offer  today  does  not 
seek  to  provide  more  funds  for  construc- 
tion;  instead,  it  strives  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment we  made  in  the  88th  Congress 
by  providing  the  bare  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  these  35  univer- 
sity-affiliated centers  need  to  operate. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  first  offered  an 
amendment  m  support  of  university- 
affiliated  facilities,  this  program  was  au- 
thorized at  a  level  of  (20  million.  That 
authorization  was  part  of  a  total  of  S&2 
million  authorized  for  university-affili- 
ated facilities  over  a  3-yesir  period  by  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Service  and 
PaciliUes  ConstrucUon  Act  m  1970  Since 
1970,  a  total  of  M.207,500  has  been 
awarded  to  33  institutions  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  m  the  act. 

Last  year,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees increased  the  level  of  funding  from 
the  budget  reqiiest  of  $4.25  mUlion  to  $9.5 
million.  Because  that  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  the  level  of  funding  for 
uni  verity -affiliated  facilities  remained 
at  the  14  25  level  E\'mi  thb  low  le\'el  of 
funding  was  little  more  than  a  faint 
promise  since  a  one-time  release  of  funds 
In  the  amount  of  $4,307,500  was  made  on 
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the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  Thus, 
while  the  funds  were  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  they  were  in  reality  not 
available  until  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  operating  costs  of  the  35  univer- 
sity-affiliated centers  are  more  than  three 
times  the  $4.25  million  level  which  has 
been  appropriated  in  the  past  and  which 
is  recommended  by  both  Appropriations 
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Committees  this  year.  Twenty  of  the  35 
facilities  are  eligible  to  receive  additional 
financial  assistance  under  the  maternal 
and  child  health  service  program.  All  of 
the  35  facilities — and  especially  those  15 
facilities  which  do  not  receive  any  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  assistance,  need 
the  money  provided  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act. 


Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtkk).  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  list  of  the  univer- 
sity-affiliated faciliUes  and  the  sources 
of  Federal  assistance  for  each  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBcoai).  as 
follows; 


UNIVERSITY  AFFILIATED  FACILITIES  BY  HEW  FUNDING  SOURCES 


Sources  ol  HEW  support 


Stite  and  naoM  and  location  of  lacility 


Maternal 
and  Child 
Hotlth 
Scrvict 


Social 
Rehabil- 
itation 
Service 


Bureau  of 
Education  for  ttie 
Handicapped 
(OAceof 
Education) 


Sourtas  of  HEW  support 


Alabama : 

University  of  Alabama: 

Birmingham x  j( 

Tuscaloosa v 

California:  

University  of  California: 

Lo»Ai«el« X  X 

Irvine .  X 

University  of  Sotrtfiern  California.  LosAnjeJis.'.  "x X 

Colorado:  University  of  Cotofado,  Denver                    x  X 

Oistnctof  Columbia:  GMTfetown  University,  Wash-     X  X 
ington,  DC. 

Flori  da :  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables X  X 

Gaorpt: 

University  of  G«or|ia:    - 

Athens V 

AOanU„ C 

Indiana:                                                      ^ 

UoivMsity  of  lodiaaa: 

BhwoMCtoil X 

IndiMnpalis x  X 

Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City x 

Kansas:  

Umversity  of  Kanus: 

LawrMea_ ... x 

Kansas  City._ x  X 

Parsons X 

Keetucliy:  University  of  Kentucky,  Leiinctoa 11. .T.!."!  X 

Louisiana:  Louisiana  State  Univenity,  New  Orleans.. X 

Marytand:  Johns  Hopkins  Unfvenity,  Battimore X  X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


State  and  name  and  location  of  facility 


Maternal 
and  Child 
Health 
Service 


Swial 
Rehabil- 
itation 
Service 


Bureau  of 
Education  for  the 
Handicapped 
(Office  of 
Education) 


Massachusetts : 

Children's  Hospital,  Boston..    .  X  x 

FetnaW  State  School.  Waltham....  x  X 

Michigan:  University  of  MKhitan,  Ann  Artior  x  X 

Missouri:  "■  '^ 

St  Louis  University,  St  Louis x 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia x 

Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha' v 

New  Jersey :  Newark  State  College,  Newark  C 

New  York:  

New  York  Medical  College: 

New  York  City. .  v 

Valhalla !.!i;"!II"r""x X 

Yeshiva  University:  Broni  C 

North  Carolina:  University  of  North  Carofinirchajiel'x X 

Hill. 

Ohio: 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  x  X 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus        y  0 

Oregon:  '^ 

University  of  Oregon: 

Portland v  v 

Eugene \."]"["""  5 

Pennsylvania:  Temple  University :SLChristoofier't          v 

Hospital,  Philadelphia                                            ■^ 

South  Dakota:  University  ot  South   Dakota    Ver-  y 

million.  

Tennessee:  University  of  Tennessee,  Memphis           x  v 

Utah:  Utah  State  University,  Logan...             C 

Washington:  University  of  Washington.  Seattle          X X 

Wisconsin:  University  ol  Wisconsin,  Madison x  X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Indiana  con- 
tinues: the  authorization  for  university- 
affiliated  facilities  has  been  reduced 
from  $20  million  to  $9.25  million.  This 
is  less  than  the  flgxire  upon  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  agreed  Isist  year.  I 
can  think  of  few  more  worthy  programs 
than  the  university-affiliated  facilities. 
They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  growing 
national  commitment  to  cope  with  men- 
tal retardation. 

By  appropriating  the  modest  amount 
of  $9.25  million,  we  can  assure  that  the 
valuable  work  of  these  centers  through- 
out the  Nation  will  continue  at  an  ade- 
quate levd  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
If  we  fall  to  make  this  appropriation, 
many  of  these  centers  may  be  forced  to 
make  sharp  cutbacks  In  the  operations. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  good 
oa  the  commitment  to  these  facilities 
which  we  made  In  the  88th  CongreM. 
And  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
good  on  our  commitment  to  the  men- 
taHy  retarded  and  to  their  parents  and 
their  families 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  Mr.  Haktki  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment.  I  regret  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  another  Member  but. 
In  this  instance.  Senator  Hartkz  could 
not  be  present  and  he  has  very  gra- 
ciously coQsented  to  submitting  his 
amendment  In  this  way  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  delayed  or  detained  in 
ito  final  action  on  the  bill.  I  know  that 


all  Senators  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb)  is  willing  to  pro- 
ceed In  this  manner,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  Senate. 

He  has  been  informed  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
to  bring  the  bill  to  a  final  conclusion  be- 
fore 4:30  pjn.  today,  the  hour  at  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkz)  would  be  able  to  be  present 
and  offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
himself. 

I  do  regret,  as  I  say,  having  to  present 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  any  other 
Member,  because  I  always  feel  that  the 
Member  who  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment i5  In  a  better  position  to  explain 
It,  and  certainly  Is  In  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  persuade  the  Senate  to  go  along 
with  his  amendment. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  I  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
the  leadership  for  the  understanding  of 
Senators  and  for  their  cooperation  in  al- 
lowing his  amendment  and  his  statement 
to  come  to  the  floor  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hartki. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Of  course,  this  Is  a  good 
program.  All  of  these  programs  are  good 
programs.  This  is  an  amendment  we  have 
had  up  before.  We  made  It  four  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  because  that  Is 
what  the  expenses  in  1973  were.  That  Is 
what  they  had  In  1972  and  that  Is  what 
they  have  now.  It  should  not  hurt  these 
institutions  now  nmnlng.  The  Federal 
contribution  Is  only  a  part.  I  suppose  we 


could  put  $20  million  or  $30  million  Into 
this.  If  we  wanted  to.  As  I  say,  It  Is  a  very 
good  program  but  the  Senate  should 
turn  this  down  because  it  is  something  we 
are  staying  within  our  limit  on,  and  if 
there  is  any  real  problem  we  will  have  a 
supplemental  coining  up  when  we  come 
back  and  we  can  take  another  look  at  it 
then. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  will  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
know  the  mood  of  the  Senate  today.  I 
think  that  all  Senators  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  remarkably  restrained 
manner  In  not  pressing  their  amend- 
ments. The  managers  of  the  bill  have 
repeatedly  declined  to  accept  amend- 
ments today,  but.  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hartke,  I  hope  the  Senate  wIU  adopt  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr,  Hahtki), 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  earlier 
brought  up  the  conference  report  on 
S.  795,  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
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Act  of  1965.  It  was  temporarily  laid  asWe 
so  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javtis)  could  be  here. 

So  now  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  S.  795.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  rejxjrt  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  commltt«e  of  conference  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  786) 
to  amend  the  NatlonaU  Povmdatlon  on  the 
Art«  and  the  Humanltlea  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  tlielr  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

cnie  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  27.  1973  at 
pp.  31747-31750.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  confer- 
ence report  was  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Most  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate versions  were  technical  in  nature, 
having  to  do  not  with  substance  but 
with  various  minor  points  of  language 
These  are  fully  covered  by  the  printed 
conference  report. 

The  one  major  stumbling  block  to  the 
conference  was  the  question  of  fimdtng. 
The  Senate  in  its  bill  had  a  3-year  total 
of  $840  million,  while  the  House  had  a 
figure  of  $145  million  for  the  first  year, 
with  the  remaining  2  years  open-ended! 
The  conference  agreement  is  for  a  3-year 
authorization  at  a  total  for  both  endow- 
ments of  $145  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  $252  million  for  fiscal  year  1976! 
Thts  compares  to  oiu-  Senate-passed 
funding  levels  of  $160  million  $280 
million,  and  $400  million  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  Involved. 

I  personally  regret  that  we  were  not 
able  to  approve  In  conference  higher 
figiu-es,  for  this  is  a  most  laudable  and 
Important  program,  and  I  believe  the 
Senate  took  a  most  Important  initiative 
In  its  action  early  in  May.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  the  figures  contained  in 
the  conference  report  will  enable  both 
the  arts  and  humanities  endowments 
to  do  meaningful  work  in  these  areas 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
795,  the  National  Foundation  of  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1973.  This 
measure,  it  will  be  recalled,  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  2  by  a  76-to-14  vote. 

The  measure  before  us  authorizes  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976,  $145 
mlUlon,  $200  million,  and  $252  million, 
respectively,  a  reduction  from  the  $180 
million.  $280  million,  and  $400  million 
authorizations  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  spring.  While  this  Is  a  substantial 
reduction  from  the  Senate  figures,  I  am 
hopeful  that  appropriations  will  be  close 
to  the  authorization  figures,  thus  help- 
ing to  achieve  the  objectives  the  Senate 


had  in  mind  when  S.  795  was  approved 
last  spring. 

With  respect  to  the  authorizations, 
several  points  should  be  noted.  First,  the 
conference  report  emphasizes  that  the 
equality  in  authorizations  between  the 
arts  endowment  and  the  humanities  en- 
dowment, a  parity  which  has  been  in  the 
statute  since  the  act  was  first  enacted 
in  1965,  has  been  maintained  with  the 
expectation  and  hope  that  appropria- 
tions for  the  two  endowments  will  con- 
tinue to  be  approximately  equal. 

Second,  the  bill  no  longer  contains 
a  20 -percent  set- aside  of  the  arts 
programs.  Instead  provision  is  made  for 
a  20  percent  set-aside  of  the  arts 
endowment  authorization  for  State  grant 
programs.  Of  this  set-aside  amount,  75 
percent  is  reserved  for  allocation  to  the 
States  on  a  formula  basis — each  State 
being  eligible  to  receive  the  same  amount 
if  matched — with  the  proviso  that  no 
State  receives  less  than  $200,000  before 
going  to  the  25  percent  distribution.  The 
remaining  25  percent  will  go  to  State 
arts  councils  and  regional  programs  on 
a  matching  basis,  the  recipients  to  be 
determined  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Thus, 
for  example  should  $100  million  be 
appropriated  to  the  arts,  $20  million,  or 
20  percent,  would  be  available  for  State 
programs.  Of  that  $20  million,  75  per- 
cent, or  $15  million,  would  go  to  the 
States  on  the  matching  formula  basis — 
estimated  to  be  about  $272,000  for  each 
of  the  55  entitles  defined  as  a  State — and 
the  remaining  25  percent,  $5  million, 
would  go  to  States  and  regions  as  deter- 
mined by  the  endowment  also  on  a 
matching  basis. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll) 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  did  so 
much  in  crafting  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  was  so  helpful  in  his  firm  leadership 
in  conference  at  a  time  when  firmness 
and  resolve  was  very  much  needed. 
CLArBORNE  Pell  has  been  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  In 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
has  already  been  approved  In  the  other 
body.  The  bill  was  approved  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  76  to  14.  I  strongly 
recommend  approval  of  the  conference 
report  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  CRU.  8877)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yvars  and  nays  on 
final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 


an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
be  called  up  and  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fdUows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  la  and  13.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

S«c.  218.  NotwlUistandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  aggregate  appropria- 
tion (other  than  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der the  headings  "payment  of  sales  insuffi- 
ciencies and  interest  losses",  and  "payment 
of  participation  sales  Insufflclenclee",  and 
transfers  from  other  accounts)  and  aggre- 
gate dollar  limitation  on  an  appn^rlatlon 
made  by  this  title  ahaU  be  reduced  by  th« 
Secretary  of  HEW  by  6%. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  President  sent  us  a  total  budg- 
et figure  of  $268.7  biUion.  The  Senate 
later  put  on  a  spending  limitation  of 
$268  billion,  close  to  $1  bllhon  less  than 
the  President  recommended.  Yet  we  have 
now  to  consider  a  bill  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  concerning  the 
HEW  Departments,  which  comes  to  $1.8 
bUlion  in  excess  of  the  limitation  which 
the  Senate  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  Intenticm 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  I  will  hurry  as  rapidly  as  I 
can. 

Now  we  are  going  to  $2  billion  over 
the  President's  budget  and  over  the 
spending  limitation  we  had  earlier 
adopted. 

To  me,  that  makes  no  sense.  We  are 
merely  kidding  ourselves.  There  is  no 
way  we  ctm  live  within  the  spending  lim- 
itation we  earlier  adopted  if  we  go  ahead 
and  spend  $2  billion  more  in  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

We  have  promised  ourselves  and  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  that  we  are  not 
going  to  spoid.  So.  what  distresses  me  is 
that  this  year  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try is  running  at  a  very  high  level.  In 
fact,  it  Is  overheating.  If  Congress  Is 
ever  going  to  get  the  level  of  spending  In 
line  with  our  income,  we  must  do  it  this 
year.  If  we  fail  to  do  so.  we  can  expect 
continued  inflation  and  all  the  evils  that 
go  with  it,  and  many  of  the  results  of 
inflation  will  hurt  the  very  people  we  are 
trying  to  help  to  this  bill  more  than  any 
other  group.  I  refer  to  the  poor,  to  the 
handicapped,  to  the  aged,  and  the  others 
with  whom  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  works. 

My  proposal,  very  simply,  is  that  we 
reduce  the  appropriatons  in  this  hill  by 
5  percent.  Since  the  bill  Includes  for  the 
Department  at  Health,  Ediicatioo  and 
Welfare  approximate!}-  $32  billion,'  that 
would  reduce  the  overaU  spending  by 
$1.5  billion,  which  brings  us  very  dose 
to  the  spending  limitation  we  earlier 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is 
alm«i  at  reducing  the  approprlaUcms  for 
HEW  from  the  level  whkh  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  out 
down  to  the  level  that  was  requested  hy 
the  President.  As  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  bill   Includes   $1,577,605,000 
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above  the  Presldenfs  request.  This  is  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  above  the  amount 
requested  for  HEW  under  the  Presidents 
budget  request. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  we 
have  placed  a  spending  ceiling  on  the 
1974  fiscal  year  spending  of  $268  bUllon, 
as  compared  to  the  President's  request 
of  $268.7  billion.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  McClkllan,  has  stated 
earlier,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
set  a  limit  of  about  $1  billion  under  the 
budget.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  we  live  up 
to  the  obligation  which  we  have  agreed 
to  under  the  rpending  celling  limitation 
adopted  earlier. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  allow  the  executive  branch  to  de- 
termine spending  priorities — yet  that  Is 
just  what  we  have  been  doing  these  past 
years.  Congress  has  been  appropriating 
far  in  excess  of  income.  The  executive 
branch  cuts  out  programs  it  does  not 
like.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  leave  the  priority  decisions  made 
by  Congress  essentially  intact.  We  would 
only  reduce  the  overall  amounts. 

Essentially  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  proportionate  reduction  of  aU 
programs  under  the  HEW  appropriations 
to  meet  the  level  already  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent. While  this  amendment  provides  for 
an  appropriations  ceiling  for  the  HEW 
bill,  it  also  reserves  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  priorities  within  the 
HETW  bill.  The  propwrtionate  cutback  for 
the  aggregate  appropriation  is  estimated 
to  be  5  percent  as  the  bill  stands  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee. 

Under  this  method,  priority  judgments 
made  by  the  Senate  based  upon  the  ar- 
gximents  and  information  presented  to 
the  Senate  would  remain  intact.  If  we 
fail  to  take  this  step,  we  can  expect  the 
President  to  assert  our  responsibility  for 
us  through  the  means  available  to  him. 
As  we  all  know,  this  is  a  less  than  de- 
sirable   method    of    reducing    Federal 
spending  and  results  in  the  wholesale  re- 
duction   of    individual    programs.    My 
amendment  will  prevent   the  necessity 
for  this  by  mandating  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
duce each  program  a  small  percentage 
rather  than  unfairly  curtailing  the  ac- 
tivities  of  specific  programs  in  the  HEW 
budget.  Clearly  this  method  which  per- 
mits the  Congress  to  set  spending  priori- 
ties is  more  sound  tlian  is  the  latter,  but 
we  should  not  delude  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  spending  presented  in 
this  budget  will  not  be  cut  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  would  like  to  see  Cwigress 
meet  the  issue  head-on  rather  than  ap- 
propriate more  than  will  be  spent,  then 
blame  it  on  the  President.  We  all  know 
that  he  will  reduce  spending  for  this  bill. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  we  in  the  Senate 
should  make  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  all  programs  rather  than  cut  out  in- 
divldul  programs  on  a  specific  basis,  but 
one  way  or  the  other  we  must  reduce  this 
bill  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  $268  bll- 
Ikn  spending  celling  which  the  Senate 
has  established. 

This  amendment  Is  bued  uixm  the 
assumption — and  I  think  it  Is  an  accu- 
rate one — that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee  gave  full  and 
fair  consideration  to  all  the  appropria- 
tion requests  that  were  made;  tiiat  the 
appropriations  that  have  been  adopted 
are  all  equally  Important;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  all  should  be  treated  the 
same  by  being  reduced  proportionately. 

If  we  fall  to  do  something  Uke  this,  the 
obvious  result  will  be  that  the  President, 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  going  to  cut  out  the  programs 
that  the  executive  branch  does  not  like, 
and  we  will  be  standing  up  here  scream- 
ing about  the  fact  that  they  have  with- 
held funds.  We  have  the  opportunity, 
through  this  amendment,  to  treat  all  the 
agencies  of  HEW  equally  and  to  make  it 
unnecessarj-  for  the  executive  branch  to 
wield  the  meat  ax  against  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  they  do  not  like,  as 
they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  pfist. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucjo-sy) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  motives 
that  animate  my  distingiiished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Haying 
fought  for  many  years  to  hold  down  these 
appropriations,  it  always  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  to  see  one  of  those  who 
are  going  to  be  with  us  in  the  future  tak- 
ing up  that  flgbt,  which  is  a  long  and 
discouraging  fight. 

However,  I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  consideration  of  the 
committee  in  agreeing  to  a  voice  vote. 
Naturally,  I  mxist  say  that  I  hope  the 
voice  vote  will  defeat  his  amendment, 
for  this  reason: 

I  have  been  on  this  subcommittee  some 
thirteen  years.  This  HEW  bill  deals  with 
the  needy,  the  handicapped,  the  blind, 
and  others  who  are  imfortimate.  Never  In 
those  13  years  have  I  seen  an  HEW 
bill  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  no 
matter  how  hard  we  worked  or  how  much 
we  had  yielded  and  raised  the  sums  in  It. 
that  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  to  load 
it  up  with  many  more  amendments  put- 
ting more  dollars  into  It.  We  resolved  to 
try  to  stop  that  If  we  cotild. 

There  were  152  amendments  that 
would  have  added  between  $4  billion  and 
$5  billion  to  this  bill.  We  tried  to  take 
care,  in  a  small  way,  of  some  of  the  most 
meritorious.  All  the  amendments  were  of- 
fered sincerely.  We  have  appealed — by 
that  I  mean  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, peutlcularly  the  subcommittee— both 
personally  and  on  the  floor,  to  the  Sen- 
ators who  had  these  amendments  which 
would  raise  the  amoxmt  in  the  bill,  and 
they  have  responded.  They  have  been 
very  considerate.  I  have  not  known  It  to 
happen  before.  They  have  responded  and 
either  have  not  presented  their  amend- 
ments or  have  presented  them  and  ac- 
cepted a  voice  vote. 

So.  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate— «nd  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  since  we  have  had  an  HEW  De- 
partment— it  appears  that  we  are  going 


off  the  floor  without  raising  the  amoimt 
in  the  bill — which.  I  grant  the  Senator, 
is  already  in  excess  of  the  budget. 

If,  after  appealing  to  them  and  getting 
them  to  withhold  their  amendments,  we 
proceeded  to  cut  what  is  in  there  already, 
the  bars  would  be  down  and  the  cows 
would  be  out — and  Justifiably  so.  They 
would  aU  come  back  and  proceed  to  pre- 
sent the  amendments,  and  we  would  be 
here  until  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
considering  amendments  that  would  in- 
crease this  bill — and  they  could  not  be 
blamed  for  it. 

So,  while  I  recognize  the  sincerity  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, it  is  Imperative  that  his  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wEint  to  state  my  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  offered  this  amendment.  But 
I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  iMr. 
Cotton). 

I  know  that  the  administration  has 
taken  a  position  in  opposition  to  su;ross- 
the-board  cuts  in  the  defense  authoriza- 
tions and  defense  appropriations.  His- 
t<Mlcally.  the  administration  has  taken  a 
position  in  opposition  to  those  cuts.  I 
have  taken  a  position  in  opposition  to 
across-the-board  percentage  cuts,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  from  what  weapons 
system  the  money  would  be  coming.  The 
same  principle  and  problem  inherent  in 
across-the-board  percentage  cuts  would 
apply  to  HEW. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  htis  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.  In  order  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
An  across-the-board  cut  in  HEW  ap- 
propriations would  work  the  same  way 
as  it  would  In  defense  appropriations.  We 
do  not  know  from  what  HEW  agency  or 
what  program  a  5-percent  cut  would 
come. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  we  have  had 
lengthy  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  have  had  very  spir- 
ited debate  In  the  subcommittee  markup 
and  the  full  committee  markup,  and  I 
believe  we  have  done  a  tremendously 
effective  Job. 

Not  only  do  I  think  we  have  done  a 
tremendously  effective  Job.  but  appar- 
ently the  Senate  thinks  so  as  well  be- 
cause Senators  have  not  offered  any  dol- 
lar amendments  on  the  floor  today.  As 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  it  appears 
that,  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  since  we  have  had  HEW.  we 
are  enacting  an  appropriations  bill  un- 
der the  ceiling  which  was  established  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
without  any  amendments  to  thj  markup 
blU. 

So  even  though  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklaihoma.  who  sits  on 
the  Appropriatlcwis  Committee  and  was 
a  part  of  this  debate  In  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  mark- 
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up.  if  we  did  adopt  this  amendment,  it 
would  open  the  floodgates;  to  every 
amendment  that  was  suggested  to 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
full  committee.  I  think  they  number  some 
150.  The  result  could  well  be  an  appro- 
priations bill  that  ballooned  so  much 
under  amendments  from  the  floor  that 
the  President  would  have  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse to  veto  the  bill.  And  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  bill  which  the  Congress 
sends  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
will  give  no  such  excuse. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  point  out  that  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  accomplish 
the  objective  he  so  eloquently  describes. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  care- 
fully considered  the  various  requests  for 
money,  and  it  is  true  that  they  used 
their  best  judgment  in  arriving  at  these 
totals.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
executive  branch  probably  is  not  going 
to  spend  all  that  money. 

So  what  we  are  actually  saying  to  the 
executive  branch  here,  by  appropriating 
roughly  $2  billion  above  the  President's 
budget.  Is  that  the  executive  branch  Is 
now  going  to  make  a  decision,  through 
the  process  of  impoundment,  as  to  where 
these  appropriations  will  be  reduced. 

The  result  is  to  negate  much  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  to  leave  those  decisions  up 
to  unknouTi  bureaucrats  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

It  is  my  hope  to  preserve  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to 
cause  these  appropriations  all  to  be  re- 
duced proportionately  and  not  to  hurt 
one  more  than  another. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  leaves  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  my  time. 

I  feel  the  situation  is  not  quite  as  the 
Senator  has  analyzed  it.  In  the  flrst 
place,  many  of  the  items  in  the  bill  are 
exactly  the  budget  items  which  are  the 
same  as  the  previous  year.  We  held  them 
to  the  budget.  We  felt  the  budget  was 
justified.  A  few  items  we  cut  and.  of 
course,  in  a  few  cases  additions  were 
made.  They  were  in  cancer,  heart,  and 
lung,  and  the  other  institutes  of  health; 
the  basic  opportunity  gramts  for  under- 
graduate students:  the  State  student  in- 
centive grtmts:  nurses'  training;  and  we 
also  added  something  for  mental  health, 
mainly  for  alcoholism.  Those  are  all  the 
major  increases  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee put  into  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator's  across-the-board  cut 
were  made  he  would  go  right  through 
the  budget  figures,  where  the  budget  has 
very  carefully  placed  the  figure.  It  would 
cut  those  and  the  items  further  that  we 
have  cut. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Increase  is  not  $2  billion  and  it  certainly 
wiU  not  be  $2  biUlon  if  the  biU  goes 
through  in  this  form,  and  we  compromise 
In  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  figure, 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
contentious,  but  I  wish  to  inquire  if  the 
Senator  really  feels  that  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  spend  all  this  money. 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  it  is  in  the  bill 
itself.  The  administration  might  defy 
Congress,  but  it  is  also  in  the  courts.  It 
may  be  that  the  courts  will  decide  that 
the  administration  has  no  right  to  im- 
pound these  funds. 

On  page  5  of  the  report  we  stated: 

THe  Coiiunltt«e  has  added  language  to  the 
bill  to  Insure  that  &U  funds  appropriated 
herein  shaU  be  obligated  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  by  law.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Committee  that  all  funds  be  available  for 
obligation  except  those  for  which  a  specific 
reservation  has  been  provided  In  this  bill 
or  thoee  which  may  legaUy  be  withheld  un- 
der the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  or  other  specific 
statutory  authority. 

So  the  committee  has  written  into 
the  bill  a  provision  against  impoundment. 
Also,  the  courts  are  deciding  on  some  of 
these  past  matters. 

Frankly.  I  will  say  that  through  the 
years  many  Presidents  have  impounded 
funds  and  I  have  felt  it  was  a  blessing 
that  they  did  not  spend  all  the  money 
Congress  appropriated.  But  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  for  the  President  to  im- 
pound the  money  this  year  after  we  have 
appropriated  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  and  the 
Ix>sition  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  Generally  I 
agree  with  the  philosophy  he  has  ex- 
pounded, except  for  the  fact  I  do  not 
think  Congress  has  the  right  to  order  the 
President  to  spend  money.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Congress  decided  to  cut  this  back 
to  the  budget  level  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  leave  the  final 
decision  up  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  I  believe  it  would  be  much 
wiser  to  base  our  action  on  the  work  of 
the  committee  which  heard  the  testi- 
mony than  to  leave  the  question  up  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
cut  some  of  the  money  out  and  leave 
other  programs  untouched. 

So  that  Senators  may  know  how 
rapidly  the  costs  of  the  operation  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  risen.  I  have  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  shows  that  in  fiscal  year  1962  the 
amount  of  funding  available,  and  this  in- 
cludes both  appropriating  and  tnist 
funds  to  HEW.  was  $17.7  billion.  That 
represented  15  percent  of  the  total 
budget. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973.  we 
have  a  total  of  $101,800,000,000  available 
to  this  Department,  which  amounts  to 
35.37  percent  of  the  budget  So  year  after 
year  we  have  seen  this  figure  go  higher 
and  higher  until  now  it  over  one-third  of 
the  budget.  At  some  time  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  put  on  the  brakes  and 
bring  this  major  item  of  expenditure 
under  control.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor thoroughly.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is 
not  going  to  compel  the  Committee  on 


Approprlaltons  to  break  faith  with  the 
people  we  dealt  with.  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  expect  that. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  the  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 

HEW  BUOGCT.  nSCAL  YEAR  l«2-nSC»l  YEAR  1974 
(INCLUDES  BOTH  APPROPRIATED  AND  TRUST  FUNDS) 


BudfM 
wttMrityi 

miNiORs) 


Ptfcvnt  of 

Mat 

budcM 

anthorityi 


Fiscal  Mv: 

1*2 J17,718  KM 

•«3 20.322  Jia 

1964 22.953  17.30 

1965 24,815  17.90 

1966 30,959  18.97 

1967 41.640  22.80 

1968 44.688  23.43 

1969 51.237  2t  II 

1970 58.3U  27.38, 

1971 65.829  27.84 

1972 75.708  30.51 

1973(eaimit»)« 87,859  31.33 

1974  (administration   r»- 

qu«st-e$timat») « 101.880  35.37 

<  Unifiad  budfM  ficuris  (indudes  Ftdcral  hinds  and  tnut 
funds). 
>  As  of  Jan.  29. 1973.  as  printad  in  th«  fiscal  year  1974  budfct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  should  be  cleared  up.  The  $101.8 
billion  Includes  $74  billion  for  the  social 
security  trust  funds. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  ranalning  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  15  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  1  minute  ronalnlng. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  the  amoidment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  it  would  reduce  the  pending 
$33  billion  appropriation  by  5  percent  If 
the  amendment  were  agreed  to.  it  would 
bring  the  total  HEW  appropriation  for 
1974  down  to  the  budget  estimates,  or 
pretty  close  thereto  in  round  figures. 

If  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  it 
would  mean,  as  I  understand  the  figures, 
that  the  operating  level  for  1974  for 
HEW  will  be  $3,254  bUUon  over  the  opo-- 
atlng  level  for  1973.  Tbat  is  a  tremendous 
increase.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
a  reasonable  proposal.  As  the  bill  stands 
now,  it  is  substantially  above  the  budcet 
requests. 

There  are  so  many  worthy  aiKl  fine 
projects  and  programs  in  this  t>ill  that  I 
dislike  to  vote  against  it 

I  am  for  most  of  the  projects.  I  Just 
think  the  amount  has  gotten  so  tre- 
mendous. This  is  a  $33  billion  bill.  It  is 
50  percent  greater  than  the  entire  mili- 
tary procurement  budget 
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It  is  difficult  to  get  comparable  figures 
even  from  the  Department  Itself,  but  the 
best  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get  show 
that  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation,  if 
this  bill  as  we  have  it  before  us  Is 
adopted,  will  have  Increased  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  since  fiscal  1971,  which 
is  only  3  years  ago — from  $22  billion  to 
133  billion. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  appeals  to  me  a  great 
deal,  because,  if  it  is  not  adopted,  the 
President  wUl  be  mandated  to  s[>end  $3.2 
billion  more  than  was  spent  last  year. 
This  increase  is  too  much.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  reasonable  under  the 
very  serious  financial  conditions  facing 
our  Nation. 

So  I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  And  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table  pre- 
pared by  HEW. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE- 
ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  8837.  1S74  LABOR— HEW  AND  REUTED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

IMiltions  at  doUarjl 


Total  bill 


HEW 


Amount  ol  txll  p4sed  by  Houw 32.816 

Amount  idded  by  S«nale +580 

Total o«  bill  tsreport«)  to ScnaU..  33,396 

Amount  ot  comiwable  appropriations. 

1973 33.757 

Amount  ot  opofatins  level.  1973 31.950 

Budgattstimates.  1974 31.550 

CMBptraM*  to  HooMi^Mtt  Ms  t 30.914 

TIM  M  as  rtpwM  IB  Om  Sonata: 
0««r  tiM  conpanMt  apfiropnations 

forl973 -361 

Ovtf  operating  lov«<  for  1973 +1.446 

Over  the  estimates  for  1974 i-l,M6 

0««r  the  eomparafalo  esti  nates  for 

1974 -t-2.482 


31.502 
+497 


31.999 


30,548 
28.745 
30.421 
29.785 


+1.451 

4-3.254 
+  1,578 

-2.214 


1  Tkt  bodnt  indudod  $636,000,000  for  the  period  fiscal  year 
197S-61  to  niHy  fund  aU  currently  funded  community  mental 
hoaMk  centerL  These  costs  mrere  not  included  in  the  House  and 
Satiate  b<Us.  and.  lor  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  House  and 
Senate,  these  out-year  costs  have  been  excluded  from  the  budget 
estjmatr 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  B4r.  President,  I  would  Uke 
to  join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  agree  that 
these  are  programs  that  we  believe  in 
and  should  be  supported,  but  I  agree  with 
the  observation  made  that,  In  view  of  the 
fiscal  and  inflationary  problems  of  this 
Nation,  the  proposed  increase  Is  too  high. 

For  that  reason.  I,  too,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mjreelf  1  minute. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  I  have  always  admired  his 
steadfast  adherence  to  economy,  and  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  seeks  to  do.  However, 
if,  by  any  chance,  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  were  adopted. 
we  would  be  honor  boimd  to  have  an- 
other live  quorum  and  let  Senators  know 
about  It.  Before  this  afternoon  is  over, 
and  before  Monday  smd  Tuesday  are  over 
we  will  have  appealing  amendments 
coming  in  here  that  will  be  very  difficult 
for  any  Senator  to  resist.  In  that  event 
the  bill  will  be  increased  not  by  5  per- 
cent; it  will  jump  up  by  15  percent,  as 
a  practical  result. 

Therefore,  though  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  this,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  for  his  amendment,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  him  in  cosponsorship 
of  his  effort  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  reason- 
able and  responsible — and  it  is  the  only 
way  to  move  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
And  a  balanced  budget,  Mr.  President, 
is  absolutely  imperative  if  we  are  ever 
to  hope  to  curb  inflation  and  set  this 
Nation's  financial  house  in  order. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  or  used,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (putting  the 
question ' . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  fiulher  amoidment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  smd  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
rtTNDs  TOK  co»rr»oi.  psockams  roa  high  klood 

PKBSStrsB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  In 
this  debate  to  praise  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magitusoh)  for  the  sensi- 
tivity he  has  shown  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  23  milhon  Americans  who  suffer 
from  high  blood  pressure.  We  are  all 
aware  that  of  these  millions  of  individu- 
als only  one-eighth  of  them  are  receiving 
adequate  medical  attenticm  for  this  trag- 
ic disease.  We  are  all  aware  that  high 
blood  pressure  Is  a  major  factor  in  the 
development  of  many  forms  of  heart 
disease  and  stroke,  and  that  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  vic- 
tims of  heart  disease  and  stroke  have 
high  blood  pressure.  The  real  tragedy 


imderly^ng  these  facts  Is  that  our  na- 
tional resefirch  effort  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  readily  available  drugs 
which  are  truly  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  "silent  disease."  But  there 
are  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  they  have  the  dis- 
ease or  who  are  not  given  adequate  fol- 
lowup  evaluation  and  treatment.  Thus, 
it  Is  clear  that  thousands  of  lives  can 
be  saved  and  enormous  human  suffering 
can  be  eliminated  if  our  Nation  under- 
takes effective  control  programs  for  high 
blood  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed  gratified 
that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  In- 
clude $23  million  to  Implement  screening 
programs  for  high  blood  pressure  detec- 
tion, for  followup  evaluations,  and  for 
appropriate  treatment — all  of  which  are 
authorized  in  section  414  of  the  recently 
enacted  National  Heart  and  Lung  Act. 

When  compared  to  the  niunber  of  in- 
dividuals afflcted  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure, this  Is  a  modest  amount,  repre- 
senting only  $1  for  every  one  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  item  will  be  retained  in  the  final  bill 
which  passes  the  Congress  and  that  the 
administration  will  make  full  use  of  this 
money  as  a  vital  Investment  to  insure 
better  health  care  for  all  our  citizens. 

ETHNIC    STTTDHS    APPRO PUATIONS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  today  ap- 
proved appropriations  of  $5  million  for 
implementation  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Programs  Act. 

I  originally  introduced  this  measure  as 
S.  23  in  the  92d  Congress,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  in  Jime  1972 — Public  Law 
92-318— as  a  new  title  DC  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  this  fiscal  year 
1974  HEW  appropriations  bill— Senate 
Report  93-414— described  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  and  this  appropriation  as  follows : 

Tbe  Committee  has  also  Included  85.000,- 
000  for  Implementation  of  the  new  BXlmlc 
Heritage  Studies  Program  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendment  of  1973.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  Is  to  afford  students  op- 
portunities to  learn  about  the  nature  of  thelry 
own  ciUtxxral  heritage,  and  to  study  the  conir 
trlbutlona  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  oyftr 
ethnic  groups  In  the  Nation.  The  funds  \i^uld 
be  used  to  develop  and  disseminate  curricu- 
lum, materials  to  train  teachers,  and  develop 
and  support  operational  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion contained  a  recommendation  for  ap- 
propriations of  $15  million.  However,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  figure  of  $5  million 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  is  an 
adequate  amoimt  for  the  Initial  startup 
phase  of  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  pro- 
grams. 

The  ethnic  studies  programs  can  be  an 
important  beginning  to  help  bring  about 
better  understanding  of  each  person's 
own  background,  heritage,  and  tradi- 
tions, and  to  help  encourage  ethnic  pride 
and  ethnic  Identity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ethnic  studies  programs  would  emphasize 
comparative  studies  of  ethnic  and  minor- 
ity heritages  so  all  persons  can  better 
imderstand  each  other.  Hopefully,  the  re- 
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suiting  ethnic  identity  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding can  lead  to  greater  com- 
munication and  cooperation  in  all  our 
conun  unities. 

CEirelul  planning,  coordination  and  co- 
operation will  be  needed  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  wide  variety  of 
academicians  and  community  groups  al- 
ready seriously  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ethnicity  programs.  The  ethnic 
studies  bill  is  still  essentially  a  pilot  pro- 
gram and  this  startup  money  can  help 
provide  the  comprehensive  preparation 
to  make  ethnic  studies  an  important  na- 
tional and  local  force. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  full 
Congress  adopt  the  Senate's  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  this  program,  so 
that  this  new  recognition  of  ethnicity  can 
be  proF>erly  begim.  I  also  am  hopeful  that 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  administra- 
tive agency  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  program,  will  work  expeditiously 
to  insure  that  the  program  is  properly 
and  fully  Implemented. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  on  the  ethnic  heritage 
studies  programs,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  the  authorizing  report.  Senate  Report 
92-346,  of  the  original  bill,  as  prepared  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Senats  Repoet  92-346,  on  S.  659,  Education 

AlfKNDMXNTB    OT    1971 
XTHNIC    HXIUTAGK    ETTTDIXS    CENTERS 

Section  504  of  the  bill  creates  a  new  Title 
IX  of  the  ElementiLry  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  providing  authority  for  the 
creation  of  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  attention  has 
been  directed  by  educators  and  social  scien- 
tists towards  the  subject  of  assimUatlon  of 
people  In  American  society.  Many  have  be- 
come critical  of  the  comnaonly  held  "melting 
pot"  theory,  whereby  persons  from  every 
baclcground  would  Join  together  in  one  ho- 
mogenous, harmonized,  American  culture. 
To  the  contrary,  individuals  from  the  various 
eUinlc,  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups 
that  make  up  our  country,  have  not  Joined 
together,  and  have  maintained  their  own 
respective  subcultures.  Conflicts  and  misun- 
derstandings between  these  various  subcul- 
tures have  often  created  tensions  In  society 
and  have  often  contributed  to  prejudices  and 
hostilities  between  people  and  groups.  Educa- 
tional materials,  particularly  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  have  largely  not 
contained  any  concentration  of  the  history, 
culture,  and  traditions  of  the  various  groups 
making  up  our  society.  Too  often,  children 
have  been  encouraged,  in  their  schools  and  In 
society  at  large,  to  disregard  or  look  down 
upon  their  ethnic  backgrounds  and  heritages. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Centers  Is  to  help  provide  focal  points  and 
national  coordination  for  the  study  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural  groups. 

The  Ofldce  of  Education  will  be  the  govern- 
mental agency  reep>onslble  for  making  grants 
or  contracts  and  promulgating  regulations 
and  guidelines  for  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Stud- 
ies Centers.  Applicants  must  be  non-profit 
public  or  private  educational  agendea.  Insti- 
tutions, or  organiaatlons.  In  obtaining  a  con- 
tract or  grant  to  eatabllsh  and  operate  a 
center,  an  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  that  the  various  actlvltlee  speeifled 
in  the  Act  will  be  carried  out.  The  appUoant 
must  also  consult  with  a  local  advisory  coun- 
cU  In  planning,   establishing  and  operating 


the  centers.  This  Advisory  OouneU  must  be 
made  up  of  repreeentatlvee  of  ethnic  groi^ks 
and  cultural  and  educational  resources  from 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the  centers.  The 
Directed'  of  each  center  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Commissioner,  but  In  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  applicant. 

Each  center  shall  offer  programs  and 
courses  of  study  relating  to  all  the  various 
groups  represented  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  center.  The  committee  speciflcally 
does  not  envision  centers  devoted  exclusively 
to  single  ethnic,  racial,  or  cultural  groups, 
suice  multletbolc  centers  would  better  serve 
the  goals  of  comparative  study  and  mutual 
cooperation  between  different  groups.  The 
centers  are  to  develop  curriculum  materials 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
higher  education  institutions,  make  available 
and  disseminate  these  materials,  provide 
training  for  persons  who  want  to  use  the 
materials,  and  cooperate  with  any  Interested 
persons  and  organizations  in  the  communi- 
ties being  served  by  the  center  in  promoting, 
encouraging,  developing,  or  producing  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  the  heritages 
of  ethnic  groups.  Each  center  Is  to  exchange 
materials  and  Information  with  other  centers 
created  under  this  act,  and  where  appropri- 
ate, conduct  Joint  projects.  This  provision  Is 
designed  to  help  maximize  the  number  of 
ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural  groups  about 
which  Information  and  materials  are  avail- 
able at  each  center,  and  to  also  help  the 
Commissioner  insure  that  as  many  different 
groups  as  possible  receive  attention  at  the 
various  centers. 

The  bill  establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies,  the 
memt>ers  of  which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  National  Advisory  Council  Is 
designed  to  assist  and  advise  the  Com- 
missioner In  providing  this  national 
coordination. 

Centers  are  required  to  cooperate  with  and 
utUlze  the  resources  of  teachers,  schools  and 
educational  Institutions  In  the  area,  as  weU 
as  any  interested  groups  or  educational  In- 
stitutions In  the  area,  as  weU  as  any  Inter- 
ested groups  or  persons  In  the  area,  such  as 
ethnic  groups,  foundations,  civic  groups, 
fraternal  organizations,  and  foreign  students. 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  act  to  a 
center  can  be  used  for  establishing,  equip- 
ping, and  operating  the  centers,  including 
expenses  for  staff,  research  materials  and  re- 
sources, academic  consultants,  and  training. 
Thus,  the  centers  can  make  contracts  with 
outside  p>ersons  or  organizations  for  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  programs  and 
educational  materials.  Since  the  focus  Is  on 
the  educational  and  cultural  output  of  the 
centers,  the  committee  does  not  Intend  that 
money  be  used  for  physical  construction  of 
centers,  and  would  encourage  the  Commis- 
sioner to  develop  guidelines  to  minimize 
administrative  expenditures. 

The  concept  of  ethnic  studies  and  ethnic 
groups  extends  beyond  the  traditional  mean- 
ing given  to  Immigration  patterns  In  Amer- 
ica. Mexican,  Indian,  Black,  Puerto  Rlcan. 
Asian,  and  other  groups  of  people  sharing 
a  conunon  history.  Identity,  culttire,  or  ex- 
perience In  America,  are  meant  to  l)e  In- 
cluded as  well  as  the  various  European  Im- 
migration groups  more  commonly  referred 
to  in  the  term  "ethnic  group."  A  definition 
provided  by  one  witness  at  the  hearings 
provides  an  example  of  the  breadth  of  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  the  concept  of  ethnic 
groups  and  ethnic  studies:  "Ethnic  groups 
would  mean  ethnic  natlonaUty,  cultural,  his- 
toric, racial,  or  groups  whose  members  define 
themselves  as  a  people  claiming  historic 
peoplehood "  Another  relevant  attempt  at 
defining  "ethnic  group"  referred  to  groups 
"distinctive  as  subcultural  groups  within  the 
national  aocisty  by  vlrtua  of  raee,  nllgloQ, 
language.  Of  national  ortgm."  Any  prsclaa 
definition  runs  the  rlak  of  unlntentloned 
exclusion,  but  these  comments  should  pro- 


vide a  general  operating  guideline  for  the 
scope  of  ethnic  representation  envisioned  In 
the  act. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  limited  re- 
sources available  for  ethnic  studies,  and 
many  persons  and  groups  to  compete  for 
them.  It  Is  also  recognized  that  each  etlinlc 
group  will  desire  maximum  concentration 
on  the  study  of  their  own  respective  heritage. 
These  centers  can  provide  an  Important  im- 
p>etus  to  the  itudy  of  ethnic  groupa,  and  f*n 
provide  beneficial  national  coordination  and 
cooperation,  i>articularly  as  clearing-houses 
of  educational  information  about  ethnic 
group  heritages.  However,  the  success  of  these 
centers  will  require  the  close  cooperation  of 
all  Interested  groups  and  Indlvldtials,  and 
conscious  recognition  by  these  groups  and 
indlvldiials  that  every  group  and  every  proj- 
ect may  not  receive  Immediate  attention.  It 
aU  such  groups  and  Individuals  recognize 
that  the  initial  Implementation  of  ethnic 
heritage  studies  centers  is  an  important  first 
step,  and  then  work  together  to  harmoni- 
ously buUd  the  centers  into  larger  enter- 
prises, the  great  potential  for  mutual 
understanding  among  all  persons  in  our 
society  can  be  furthered  through  these 
centers. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago,  the  committee  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  concurred  in.  a  $4  million 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing under  the  Mountain-Plains  edu- 
cation and  economic  development  pro- 
gram an  Innovative  experimental  resi- 
dential training  facility  at  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base  in  my  State  of  Montana. 

Tliere  was  amd  remains  a  prime  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  disadvantaged  ru- 
ral residents  of  the  six  Mountain-Plains 
States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  through  the  vigorous  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tions and  Governors  of  the  States  con- 
cerned that  as  the  model  facility  on  the 
base  approaches  its  third  year  of  fund- 
ing, the  benefits  that  we  have  all  believed 
could  accrue  to  rural  disadvantaged  are, 
in  fact,  emerging. 

The  first  year  was  devoted  primarily 
to  the  renovation  of  the  physical  plant, 
establishing  and  structuring  the  corpora- 
tion w±iich  manages  the  program,  identi- 
fying topnotch  personnel,  and  recruiting 
the  families  who  are  now  benefiting  from 
the  training  provided  at  the  school. 

The  now  operational  program  was  de- 
signed as  a  national  model  in  residential 
occupational  family  development.  There 
are  currently  180  participant  families  on- 
site,  and  I  am  advised  that  planning  calls 
for  a  residential  increase  to  200  families 
by  December  1973,  and  210  by  June  1974. 
Each  of  these  families  is  expected  to 
complete  its  training  In  about  9  months 
and  then  move  on  making  way  for  new 
participants. 

In  view  of  the  scope  of  the  investment 
in  material  and  human  resources  asso- 
ciated with  Moimtain- Plains  education 
and  economic  development  program.  It 
was  my  clear  understanding  that  the 
committee  believed  an  initial  5-year 
funding  commitment  was  essential  to  In- 
sure the  meaningful  development,  opera- 
tion; and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  residential  career  education. 

I  call  attention  to  page  80  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  refers  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  I  note  that 
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the  committee  questions  whether  thla  In- 
stitute has  really  determined  Its  proper 
role  within  the  educational  system.  Fur- 
ther, and  I  quote:  The  committee  finds 
it  sadly  ironic  that  amidst  a  lackluster 
<^>eration  two  potentially  successful 
projects,  the  Mountain-Plains  Education 
and  Economic  Development  program, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  school  proj- 
ect, are  being  given  short  shrift. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  these 
projects  should  be  continued  and  must 
be  supported  at  an  adequate  level  of 
funding. 

I  concur  fiilly  with  the  findings  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  this  regard 
and  am  concerned  that  bureaucratic  bur- 
den being  placed  on  the  Mountain-Plains 
project  by  NIE  may.  in  fact,  be  jeopardiz- 
ing any  possible  success  that  Mountain - 
Plains  can  be  expected  to  achieve. 

This  program  was  initially  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Marland,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
It  was  designed  within  HEW  and  ini- 
tiated by  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  1972,  the  program  was  transferred 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
Since  its  inception,  this  school  has  seemed 
to  be  a  bureaucratic  football,  passed  from 
one  element  of  HEW  to  another  and  then 
another.  This  has  been  a  demoralizing 
factor  to  the  staff  and  participants  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  its  design  and 
implementation . 

Even  today,  as  we  are  discussing  this 
bill,  contract  negotiations  are  being  dis- 
cussed between  the  school  and  NIE  which 
win  determine  the  future  of  the  Moun- 
tain-Plains project. 

In  recent  correspondence  from  NIE 
to  the  executive  director  of  the  school, 
it  was  stated,  "Dr.  Glennan  has  not  com- 
mitted NIE  to  the  full  5  years  of  research 
and  development."  Now,  it  appears  that 
Congress  has  committed  itself  to  the  full 
5  year  funding  as  a  minimum,  but  Dr. 
Glennan  does  not  necessarily  concur  with 
the  Congress. 

NIE  feels  that  unless  the  Moimtain- 
Flalns  staff  successfully  negotiates  with 
each  Governor  of  the  six  States  involved 
and  gets  a  commitment  from  those  Gov- 
ernors to  assume  portions  of  the  opera- 
tional cost  of  the  project  that  NIE  will 
terminate  funding  for  the  project.  There 
was  never  any  intention  that  this  should 
be  other  than  a  fully  funded  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  that  Dr.  Glennan  and 
his  staff  are  ignoring  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  establishing  criteria  beyond 
the  scope  of  authority  exercised  by  NIE. 
In  view  of  what  has  just  been  stated, 
would  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  sulvise  me,  and  the  other  Senators 
concerned,  of  the  views  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  this  regard  and 
what  we  may  expect  from  NIE  if  It  car- 
ries out  the  intent  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  Mountain -Plains  project  ? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  and  to  assure  him  that  It  was 
most  certainly  our  intention  in  the  initial 
appropriation  and  today  that  the  Moun- 
tain-Plains Education  and  Economic  De- 
velopment program  be  supported  in  total 
as  an  experiment  for  at  least  a  5-year 
period.  It  would  not  be  responsible  to 
maXe  an  investment  of  this  magnitude 
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without  assuring  sufficient  time  for  the 
valuable  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  concept.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  I 
know  shares  this  assessment  of  the  com- 
mittee's posltloQ. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  fully  concur  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  my  chairman,  the  dlstln- 
gtjished  Senator  from  Wsishington,  both 
in  the  approval  of  funds  for  the  Glasgow 
project  thl«  year  and  in  reiterating  the 
committee's  dedication  to  a  minimum  of 
a  5-year  commitment.  Incidentally.  I 
have  taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
the  progress  of  Mountain-Plains,  and  I 
am  hopeftil  that  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  visit  the  school  some- 
time in  the  coming  year. 

I  recall  that  under  administrative  ad- 
justments downtown  stemming  from  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  the 
Mountain-Plains  project  was  shifted  or- 
ganizationally from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  recently  established  National 
Institute  of  EducaUon,  with  the  hope 
that  that  Agency  would  fully  develop  a 
worthwtiile  program. 

Mr.  METCAIJ'  In  discussions  with 
and  correspondence  emanating  from 
NIE,  there  apparenty  remains  some  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing  a  full  5-year 
commitment  for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Glasgow  project.  In  ad- 
dlUon,  I  would  like  to  know  where  the 
idea  originates  of  requiring  the  States 
to  participate  and  fund  the  school? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr  President.  I.  too, 
have  heard  some  discussion  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  NIE.  and  ixiite  frankly,  do  not 
know  how  I  can  make  the  intent  of  the 
committee  any  clearer.  A  5-year  com- 
mitment was  made,  and  a  5-year  com- 
mitment is  in  force  and  will  remain  so. 
You  win  recall  that  in  the  initial  plan- 
ning phases  of  this  project  we  did  dis- 
cuss the  need  to  identify  a  viable  finan- 
cial support  mechanism  once  the  com- 
mitment had  been  completed.  I  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  maUng  such 
arrangements  rests  with  NIE  and  with 
the  Mountain -PlaLas  Corp.  This  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  given  careful 
and  thorough  consideration.  However, 
this  effort  must  be  clearly  separate  from 
the  operational  mode  of  the  project  and 
must  not  be  used  as  a  condition  affect- 
ing the  contract  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  NIE. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman's  clarification  on 
this  point.  As  the  chairman  has  men- 
tioned, the  contract  negotiations,  which 
I  understand  are  being  finalized  this 
week,  will  seek  a  review  of  cost  benefit 
factors.  A  few  facts  might  well  be  en- 
Ughtenlng  at  this  time.  Initially,  the  cost 
per  family  unit  was  high  due  to  start-up 
costto.  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
in  each  successive  year  a  15  percent  re- 
duction has  been  achieved.  I  believe,  as 
do  others  who  have  evaluated  the  prog- 
ress to  date,  that  the  cost  figures  are  now 
reasonable  when  considering  the  scope 
of  the  effort. 

Mr.  MAOKUSON.  Let  me  aftjr  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  usessment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  project  has  not  been  inexpen- 


sive, any  consideration  of  the  cost  must 
be  predicated  by  an  appreclatlwi  of  both 
the  Intent  of  the  project,  the  scope  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  benefits  to 
the  men,  women,  and  children  whose 
standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life 
we  are  improving.  You  will  recall  that 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  visited  the 
project  this  year  for  a  firsthand  evalua- 
tion, and  I  want  to  say  that  their  report 
to  the  committee  was  most  encouraging 
and  provided  the  following  information 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

During  the  past  year,  the  completion 
rate  for  families  has  risen  from  a  40  per- 
cent rate  to  a  level  of  85  percent.  Ninety 
five  percent  placement  of  these  complet- 
mg  families  has  been  achieved  and  main- 
tained. Income  of  these  families  as  com- 
pared with  the  salary  received  on  the 
last  Job  held  prior  to  enrollment  in  the 
Mountain-Plains  program  has  increased 
by  approximately  $130  per  month  or  an 
annualized  amount  of  $1,560.  This  result 
should  be  Interpreted  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  case  of  half  of  these  families 
the  head  of  household  was  unemployed 
at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the  Mountain- 
Plains  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I,  too,  have  been  highly 
encouraged  by  the  progress  to  date  and 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  staff  on 
their  findings.  For  this  reason.  I  am  par- 
Ucularly  disheartened  by  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  in  its 
dealings  with  this  successful  project 

As  Is  now  apparent  to  all.  the  commit- 
tee has  expressed  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  NIEs  research  and 
demonstraUon  acUvlUes  to  date.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  I  am  occasion- 
ally tasked  with  representing  the  view- 
point of  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  White 
House.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Department 
wm  heed  what  we  have  had  to  say  here 
today  and  renew  both  its  effort  and  com- 
mitment in  assuring  the  meaningful  con- 
tinuation of  this  most  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. Not  only  Is  It  a  question  of  attend- 
ing to  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  rural 
disadvantaged  enrolled  in  this  program, 
but  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  de- 
velop an  approach  to  alleviating  the 
pUght  of  all  rural  disadvantaged 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  never  fully  know  how  deeply 
Senator  Mawsfixlo  and  I  appreciated  the 
personal  Interest  and  commitment  of  the 
chairman  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  the  encouragement, 
and  effort  in  attending  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  Mountain -Plains 
States.  I.  too.  hope  that  the  Department 
and  particularly  NIE  will  get  on  the 
wagon,  so  to  speak,  and  enthusiastically 
work  with  us  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
which  Is  so  clearly  afforded  by  the  Moun- 
tain-Plains project. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield?  I  know 
I  can  speak  for  the  committee  In  assur- 
ing you  and  the  majority  leader  that  aa 
of  now  you  have  our  unwavering  con- 
tinued support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee report  to  this  bill  mentions  the  com- 
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mlttec's  interest  in  conUnuing  education. 
The  report  indicates  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  submitted  a  report  indicating  a  need 
for  such  facilities  but  has  recommended 
that  the  problem  be  passed  on  to  the 
States.  Because  of  the  demands  already 
existing  at  the  State  level,  however,  con- 
tinuing education  does  not  seem  to  be 
recelviiig  the  attention  it  deserves. 

During  my  visits  to  Kansas  in  Augiist, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  Dr. 
Walker,  dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Continuing  Education,  and  my 
staff  was  able  to  tour  the  facilities  being 
utilized  by  the  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Continuing  Education.  The  KU 
continuing  education  program  is  cur- 
rently being  operated  from  more  than  a 
dozen  buildings  scattered  through  the 
campus  and  city.  None  of  the  facilities 
were  constructed  specifically  for  their 
current  program  utilization  and  most  are 
not  particularly  adaptable  to  their  pres- 
ent use.  although  a  resourceful  attempt 
Is  being  made  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

I  feel  the  Kansas  situation  demon- 
strates what  probably  is  the  case  for  most 
schools  of  continuing  education  across 
the  country.  With  the  Increased  emphs^- 
sis  on  and  recognition  being  given  to 
continuing  education,  I  feel  it  is  only 
proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  additlonad  assistance  in 
this  area  to  stimulate  growth  and  en- 
courage development  at  the  State  level. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  the  spade  wtM-k  In  this  area  In  terms 
of  facility  prototype  development.  Be- 
cause of  the  community  orientation  and 
the  unusual  demands  that  would  be 
placed  on  a  continuing  education  facil- 
ity, the  design  of  the  structure  will  be 
of  utmost  importance.  I  would  therefore 
hope  that  some  work  could  soon  begin 
in  this  area. 

During  the  August  recess  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  investi- 
tiu«  of  the  13  th  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  Chancellor  Dykes  in 
his  ii^stallation  address  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  continuing  education 
program  to  the  State  of  Kansas  as  well 
as  the  university  and  indicated  his  inter- 
est In  expanding  this  portion  of  the  uni- 
versity's program.  I  believe  many  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  across  the 
country  will  also  be  moving  their  pro- 
grams Into  the  community  as  is  planned 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  trust 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  stand 
ready  to  assist  this  effort  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire Installation  Address  of  Chancellor 
Archie  Dykes  be  Included  in  the  R«cord 
as  I  feel  the  statement  outlines  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  our  universities  are 
facing  as  well  as  explaining  the  empha- 
sis that  Is  being  placed  on  continuing 
education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Inctaixation  a  dm  ma 

(By  Arobto  R.  Dyket) 

It  U  ft  BlgnAl  honor  for  m«  to  apeftk  to  yoxi 

tod*y  %M  I  b«gln  my  t«nur«  *m  the  thtrt«eiiUi 

ob&no«Uor  of  tbe  UnlTMimlty  of  ^•nim».  I  *m 


honored  for  mAny  roAsona:  because  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  K^""""  Ls  one  of  our  nation's  moct 
dlstlngiilahed  unlversltle*  *nd  any  person 
would  be  honored  to  serve  It  in  a  leadwsbip 
capacity;  because  In  accepting  the  r«qx>n«l- 
bllltlee  of  chanceUor  1  follow  the  footateps 
of  many  illustrious  predecessors,  especially 
those  of  ChanceUor  Ray  Nlchola.  who  served 
with  such  distinction  during  the  year  Just 
pMist;  because  the  members  of  tbe  Board  of 
Regents  In  their  service  to  this  state  have 
exemplified  time  and  again  the  merit  of  the 
cono^t  of  lay  control  of  public  education; 
because  tbe  fiM:ulty  of  this  campus  Is  truly 
a  distinguished  group  of  men  and  women,  and 
honor  comes  to  any  jjerson  who  serves  as 
their  chancellor;  because  the  alumni  and 
the  people  of  Kansas  have  given  so  much  to 
the  University  and  have  entrusted  to  it  their 
future  hopes,  ambitions  and  aspirations,  and, 
finally,  because  there  Is  no  more  challenging 
or  rewarding  work  In  our  society  than  that 
of  developing  human  potential  through  edu- 
cation, a  process  that  begins  anew  for  those 
of  you  who  today  sit  before  us  as  members 
of  the  University  community. 

Pot  all  these  reasons — and  more — I  am 
honored  and  humbled.  Even  as  we  meet  here 
thU  morning,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  large 
re^x>n«lblUtles  that  repose  In  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  so  many  are  Inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  the  health  and  vi- 
tality of  the  University,  and  so  much  de- 
pends on  how  we  respond  to  the  problems, 
laeues  and  opportunities  before  us.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain :  With  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  all  who  believe  in  the  University — 
the  Regents,  the  faculty  and  staff,  the  stu- 
dents, the  alumni  and  the  people  of  Kansas — 
we  shall  go  forward.  The  University  of  Kan- 
sas win  continue  to  serve  the  people  ot  our 
state  amd  nation  as  It  has  for  the  107  years 
of  Its  distinguished  hlstwy.  It  wlU  continue 
to  be.  In  the  words  of  former  Chancellor 
Prank  Strong,  "the  moet  powerfully  Intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  agency  In  the  common- 
wealth." 

This  morning  I  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  Issues  and  opportunities  facing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  Numerous  commentators 
on  the  educational  scene  have  noted  that  we 
are  entering  a  new  era  In  American  higher 
education  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
future  win  be  very  different  from  those  of 
the  past.  I  agree  but  I  also  believe  that  the 
future  role  of  higher  education  wUl  be  even 
larger  than  that  of  the  past  if  we  wlU  respond 
with  Intelligence  and  creativity  to  the  new 
opportunities  before  us.  As  Peter  Drucker 
has  noted; 

"An  abundant  and  increasing  supply  of 
highly  educated  people  has  become  the  abeo- 
lute  preiequlslte  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment In  our  world.  It  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  condition  of  national  survival.  .  .  . 
The  uneducated  Is  fast  becoming  an  eco- 
nomic liability  and  unproductive.  Society 
must  be  "an  educated  society'  today — to  pro- 
gresB,  to  grow,  even  to  survive." 

As  we  look  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  beyond  and  to  the  cata- 
clysmic changes  which  are  sure  to  occur,  we 
are  aware  that  the  development  of  human 
talents  and  their  application  to  the  problems 
and  opportunltlee  before  us  wUl  be  the  keys 
to  our  continued  progress  These  are  the 
tasks  for  which  a  university  exists;  they  are 
Its  stock  In  trade. 

What  are  some  of  the  new  problems  and 
opportunities  to  which  the  University  at 
Ka"«"  must  respond  In  the  futuref  I  want 
to  share  with  you  some  prlorttlea  and  em- 
phases which  I  believe  we  must  together 
consider. 

Since  the  student  Is  the  prlznary  r— on 
for  a  university,  let  us  begin  there.  We  think 
first  of  those  who  are  present  on  the  campus. 
Although  this  University  has  long  prided 
Itself  on  the  quality  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, we  aU  stand  reminded  that  tew  mat- 


ters are  more  crucial  or  more  pressing  in 
American  higher  education  than  the  develop- 
ment of  more  meaningful  and  stimulating 
undergraduate  teaching  and  learning.  In 
many  places  the  undergraduate  student  la 
the  forgotten  element  in  higher  education, 
and  really  first-rate  undergraduate  teaching 
Is  conspicuous  by  Its  absence  on  the  cam- 
puses of  aoiob  of  our  nation's  most  distin- 
guished universities.  The  need  Is  clear  for 
superior  undergraduate  education  In  our  <xA- 
leges  and  universities,  for  campuses  where 
teaching  Is  valued  and  rewarded,  and  for  an 
academic  setting  where  students  can  have 
close,  personal  relationships  with  Individual 
faculty  members.  Alden  Dunham  observed.  In 
his  award-winning  book,  "Colleges  of  the 
Porgotten  Americans."  "Nothing  could  have 
as  much  Impact  on  our  college  campuses  as 
a  faculty  really  concerned  about  the  personal 
lives  of  students  and  the  role  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  their  development." 

As  we  begin  a  new  academic  year,  we  stand 
reminded  that  the  students'  talents  and  in- 
teUects  are  Influenced  mightily  by  their  un- 
dergraduate experience,  and  that  It  Is  during 
these  years  that  the  students'  basic  Intellec- 
tual power  begins  to  flower.  If  exceUence  Is 
not  achieved  at  the  undergraduate  level.  It 
probably  caunot  be  generated  later.  This 
morning,  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  a  con- 
tinuation and  even  Improvement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished record  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  established  among  the  nation's  univer- 
sities for  exceUence  In  undergraduate  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

As  society  and  the  role  of  the  University 
have  changed,  the  definition  of  "student" 
also  has  changed.  The  University  now  and  In 
the  future  must  reach  out  Into  the  state  to 
serve  educational  needs  that  only  It  can  flU. 
Doctors  and  lawyers  who  participate  In  the 
continuing  education  programs  offered  by 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Law,  teachers 
who  take  ofT -campus  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Education,  persona  who  utilize 
either  for  extended  study  or  for  new  de- 
velopment the  knowledge  generated  by  fac- 
ulty scholars,  those  who  come  to  the  c&mpus 
to  participate  in  University-sponsored  work- 
shops, non-credit  courses,  symposia,  lectures 
and  numerous  other  related  activities  are  all 
in  one  way  or  another  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  two-way  traffic  between  the  cam- 
pus and  the  outside  world  Increases  almost 
dally  in  volume  and  q>eed. 

The  move  toward  life -long  education  Is  a 
dominant  educational  trend  of  our  time. 
Qrovrtng  out  of  the  knowledge  explosion,  the 
rapid  change  In  the  techniques  of  business 
and  the  professions  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  today's  problems  and  Issues,  con- 
tinuing education  occupies  an  Increasingly 
large  place  In  the  total  educational  program 
of  modem  society.  The  University  of  Kansas 
wIU  respond  to  this  chaUenge. 

As  Kansas'  primary  institution  for  gradu- 
ate education,  research  and  public  service,  we 
have  an  abiding  responslbUlty  for  these  func- 
tions. They  can  be  neglected  only  to  the 
detriment  of  both  our  state  and  the  Univer- 
sity. When  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people 
Is  so  Inextricably  linked  with  the  level  of 
our  knowledge  and  understanding,  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Karwa.^  must  be  a  place  where  the 
limits  of  knowledge  are  enlarged,  where  new 
discoveries  are  made  and  where  man's  under- 
standing of  himself  and  his  world  ts  steftdUy 
expanding  The  achievement  of  excellence  to 
both  graduate  and  undergrad\iate  education. 
Uvely  involvement  in  itwiarcih  and  Tholar- 
ahlp.  and  the  fuller  Integration  of  the  Uni- 
versity Into  the  larger  aoclsty  are  not  tnoom- 
patlble  goals  They  are.  indeed,  mutually 
supportive. 

Teaching,  reeearch  and  pubUc  serrlce  con- 
tinue to  be  the  core  of  the  Unl*«i»lly's  mis- 
sion. TlteM  funcUona  tntar»ct  with  MCh 
other  In  a  synergistic  and  interdependent  r»- 
latlonahtp:  together  they  make  up  a  knovl- 
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edge  continuum — m  loop  with  self -generating 
capacity. 

The  outward  reach  of  the  University  and 
the  melding  together  of  teaching,  roeearch 
and  service  will  give  new  strength  to  the 
University  and  contribute  more  to  the  im- 
provement of  life  for  all  people.  No  longer 
do  students  come  to  the  University  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  world  outside:  lnde«d, 
the  closer  the  link  between  the  campus  and 
the  larger  society,  the  richer  and  more  mean- 
ingful are  the  learning  experiences.  Learning 
from  the  world  Is  as  important  as  learning 
about  the  world. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  welfare  of  the 
faculty  must  be  preeminent  in  our  minds.  A 
University  Is  nothing  more  than  the  accom- 
plishments of  its  faculty.  Through  the  years, 
some  of  the  most  dlstlngtilshed  men  and 
women  In  American  higher  education  have 
blessed  this  University  and  Its  students  with 
their  talents,  and  today  our  excellent  faculty 
represents  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  provide  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  work  of  the  fac\ilty  can  go 
forward  most  productively  and  creatively.  It 
Is  essential,  too.  that  we  manifest  continuing 
concern  for  their  economic  status;  In  fact, 
the  maintenance  of  a  competitive  position  In 
faculty  remuneration  with  other  universities 
of  the  front  rank  must  be  one  of  our  top 
priorities.  If  the  quality  of  the  faculty  Is 
diminished,  erosion  of  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion provided  our  students  will  Inexorably 
follow.  A  recent  report  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  placed  KU  among  the 
top  ten  percent  of  the  nation's  major  col- 
leges and  universities  in  academic  rating, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  stands  among  the 
bottom  twenty  percent  In  faculty  compensa- 
tion. How  long  must  we  expect  this  unfortu- 
nate paradox  to  endure? 

The  securing  of  resources  adequate  for  the 
University  to  function  at  a  level  of  quality 
commensurate  with  the  desires  of  the  people 
of  g*nn*«  must  be  one  of  our  most  critical 
concerns.  But  If  the  necessary  resources  are 
to  be  forthconUng,  we  must  build  stronger 
and  more  positive  relationships  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas.  Higher  education  will  rise  and 
decline  as  public  interest  rises  and  declines. 
The  public  university  exists  in  dependency 
on  Its  environment. 

All  our  hopes,  ambitions  and  a^>lrationa 
mean  nothing  unless  the  people  of  our  state 
and  nation  share  them,  believe  In  them,  and 
are  willing  to  support  them.  It  Ls  imperative 
that  all  of  Tis  in  the  University  be  responsive 
to  the  Interests  and  concerns  of  the  larger 
society.  We  must  move  to  help  all  Kansans 
better  understand  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  especially  our  own.  and  we,  in 
turn,  must  be  more  sensitive  to  their  con- 
^rns.  Without  such  understanding  and  mu- 
tual trust,  neither  the  University  of  Kansas 
nor  the  people  of  our  state  can  rea^ih  the 
levels  of  achievement  they  rightfully  deserve. 
The  task  of  becoming  more  responsive  and 
building  greate^  understanding  and  support 
will  not  accomplish  Itself.  All  of  ua — 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  alike — 
must  shoulder  part  of  the  work.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  our  own  commitment  to  the  Uni- 
versity be  uncompromlsed:  for  if  we,  our- 
selves, do  not  believe  in  and  support  the  In- 
stitution of  which  we  are  an  Integral  part — 
and  from  which  we  take  so  much — we  as- 
suredly cannot  expect  others  to  do  so. 

I  pledge  to  give  unstintingly  of  my  time 
and  energy  In  the  months  ahead  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  both  as  manifested  here 
on  the  camptis  and  across  the  state.  This 
morning  I  want  to  ask  all  of  you — students, 
faculty  and  staff — actively  to  Join  in  these 
efforts. 

As  we  look  to  the  fature  and  consider  the 
new  clrcomstances.  It  Is  Imperative  that  «« 
direct  our  attention  to  the  on-going  mission 


of  the  University,  to  our  goals  and  objec- 
tives and  to  the  priorities  assigned  to  them 
One  major  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the 
growth  rate  for  higher  education— heretofore 
a  major  criterion  of  success — is  entering  a 
plateau.  This  circumstance  demands  careful 
planning,  goal  setting,  establishment  of 
priorities  and  assignment  of  our  scarce  re- 
sources to  the  activities  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  people  of  Kansas.  These  matters  de- 
mand rigorous  thought  and  action;  failure 
to  take  the  hard  steps  now  can  result  only 
in  a  fragmented,  ambivalent  and  rudderless 
Institution  that  utilizes  resources  unwisely 
and  that  ultimately  may  be  known  pri- 
marily for  Its  ubiquitous  mediocrity. 

As  we  plan  for  the  future  we  mttst  not 
fall  prey  to  "Institutional  pessimism."  Unless 
we  exercise  care,  the  new  era  will  make  It 
easier  to  look  back  than  to  look  forward, 
easier  to  decide  what  to  cut  than  what  to 
add.  easier  to  make  rules  than  to  make  plans, 
easier  to  dread  than  to  dream,  and  easier 
to  see  the  obstacles  than  the  opportunities. 
A  final  concern — related  to  all  I  have  said 
thus  far — is  the  matter  of  governance.  When 
people,  for  whatever  reasons,  fall  to  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  affairs  of  their  In- 
stitutions, those  institutions  Inevitably 
decay.  Here  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
there  Is  a  long  tradition  of  Involvement  by 
faculty  and  students  In  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  University.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  we  can  continue  to  foster  extensive 
participation  In  the  life  of  the  University. 
Unless  this  Is  done,  the  University's  con- 
tributions to  the  viability  of  our  democratic 
system  would  be  In  question;  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  the  wisdom  and  good 
Judgment  of  faculty,  students  and  others 
in  decision  making,  and  the  loyalty  and 
commitment  which  derive  from  Involvement 
and  participation  would  be  lost  as  driving 
Influences  in  the  progress  of  the  University. 
While  a  campus  may  endure  without  the 
presence  of  such  quallUes,  It  assuredly  will 
be  something  less  than  It  should  be,  some- 
thing lass  than  a  university  committed  to 
the  advancement  of  democratic  Ideals.  Thus 
I  say  to  you — even  to  the  newest  freshmen — 
let  us  have  your  assistance,  the  force  of 
your  Ideas,  for  charting  the  future  course 
of  this  University. 

I  have  shared  with  you  in  broad  outime 
some  of  the  concerns  and  issues  which  I 
believe  warrant  our  attention  in  the  months 
ahead.  There  are  others:  the  special  prob- 
lems of  minorities;  the  role  of  women  In 
the  University;  the  Interface  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  with  other  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state;  better  internal 
coordination  so  that  maximum  return  can 
be  realized  from  every  dollar  spent,  and  so 
on.  Time  does  not  permit  discussion  of  all 
that  should  be  discussed,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  working  together  we  will  make 
steady  improvements  In  each  of  these  areas 
Before  closing,  and  since  I  have  commented 
earlier  on  the  urgent  need  for  additional  re- 
sources to  sustain  the  educational  programs 
at  a  level  of  high  quality,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  philanthropy  of  dedicated  alumni 
and  friends  who  have  generously  shared  their 
resources  with  the  University.  Among  all 
public  universities  In  the  United  States,  the 
University  of  Kansas  last  year  ranked  sec- 
ond only  to  the  University  of  Michigan  In 
the  volume  of  financial  support  from  alumni. 
Throughout  the  campus,  evidences  of  this 
generosity  can  be  seen,  and  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  present  high  standing 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  the  academic 
world  is  In  large  measure  attributable  to 
their  gifts  and  their  faith  In  the  University. 
Despite  the  problems  ahead,  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Our  Job  Is  to  define  the  changes  in 
our  midst,  to  understand  the  alternatives  be- 
fore us,  and  above  all  to  assess  the  role  each 
of  us  miut  play. 


We  will  maintain  our  excellence  In  under- 
graduate education  and  our  concern  for  our 
students.  We  wUl  extend  this  Institution  In 
greater  service  to  our  state.  We  will  stimu- 
late lively  involvement  in  research  and  schol- 
arship. We  will  press  to  Improve  compensa- 
tion for  a  superb  faculty.  We  will  be  sensi- 
tive— we  will  respond— to  the  aspirations  of 
the  Kansas  people.  We  will  grow  in  suture 
and  strength  through  democratic  processes. 
We  will  try  to  deserve  the  continuing  love 
and  loyalty  of  our  alumni. 

Today,  as  we  begin  a  new  academic  year, 
let  us  resolve  that  we  shall  overcome  the 
problems  before  us,  that  «e  shall  capitalize 
fully  on  our  opportunities,  and  that  we  shall 
go  forward  to  new  levels  of  achievement  and 
excellence. 

PEOPLE    PROCXAMS 

nrmoDBcnoH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  first  to  congratulate  Senator 
MAGmrsoN  on  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishment as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Related  Agencies  In  the  uphill 
fight  against  drastic— and  I  think  coun- 
terproductive—budget cutbacks  which 
have  consistently  been  proposed  by  the 
present  administration.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration fiscal  year  1974  Labor- 
HEW  budget  recommendation's  once 
again  Indicate  its  failure  to  attach  ade- 
quate Importance  and  priority  to  the 
areas  of  social  concern  represented  by 
the  Departments  whose  fiscal  1974  ap- 
propriation levels  we  are  considering  to- 
day. 

Across  California  and  the  Nation, 
people  are  being  victimized  by  the  im- 
pact of  "by  flat"  budgetary  cuts  by  the 
administrations — Imposed  on  an  unwill- 
ing public  though  restrictive  regulations 
Impoundments,  and  freezes. 

I  submit  that  the  President's  budget 
recommendations  are  false  economy  In- 
deed and  have  a  short-fuse  potential  for 
tragic  effects  on  Americans.  I  believe  the 
effort  of  Senator  MAcirnsoN  and  his  col- 
legues  on  the  subcommittee  to  ensure 
that  Labor-HEW  appropriations  reflect 
the  "real"  priorities  and  needs  of  the 
people  Is  to  be  applauded. 

These  programs  deal  with  everyday 
human  problems.  These  programs  can 
alleviate  the  severe  burdens  thrust  upon 
individuals  by  illness,  unemployment, 
lack  of  training  and  of  opportunities  for 
full  participation  In  a  complex  society, 
and  the  pervasive  debilitation  of  the 
poverty  environment.  Each  dollar  placed 
in  these  programs  promises  a  return, 
with  interest,  to  the  national  economy 
through  the  resulting  increase  In  pro- 
ductivity of  each  Individual  assisted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
report,  on  page  17  (No.  93-414)  expresses 
most  eloquently  the  ftiillngs  of  the  short- 
sighted budgetary  policy  represented  by 
the  administration's  Labor-HEW  recom- 
mendations. The  committee  states: 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  represents  much  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  complex,  rather  numerous  Federal 
programs.  Its  activities  touch  upon  the  lives 
of  mUllons,  be  It  throxigh  support  given 
health  research  efforts  to  cure  and  prevent 
disease,  the  delivery  of  health  and  medical 
servicee,  the  meeting  of  nutrltlonei  needs, 
the  education  of  our  children,  or  care  for  our 
senior  eltlaens.  CoUeoUvely,  HEW's  activities 
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should  represent  an  investment  In  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation.  A  nation  is  weakened 
when  its  people  are  debilitated  by  Illness  and 
disease.  By  the  same  token,  education  serves 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  progress  In  the  mod- 
em world.  No  nation  can  hope  to  remain  in 
the  ranks  of  modern  economic  society  with- 
out trained  and  educated  people. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Committee  has 
expressed  its  concern  over  the  budget  re- 
quests for  HEW.  This  year  is  no  exception. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens  were  not  prime  factors  for 
consideration  when  the  HEW  budget  was 
formulated.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
proposes  that  health  and  education  pro- 
grams be  downgraded  by  nearly  $3  blUlon 
below  the  amount  provided  by  the  Congress 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  Practlca>ly  every  program 
designed  to  assist  people  to  better  help  them- 
selves Is  reduced  or  terminated  under  the 
proposed  budget.  In  each  case,  the  rationale 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  an  excuse  for 
spending  less  funds  on  necessary  domestic 
programs — despite  ever-growing  human 
needs. 

Actions  taken  by  the  House  on  this  bill 
may,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  contain  large 
Increases  In  funds — this  Is  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  many  cases,  the  House  has  taken 
action  to  restore  funds  for  programs  given 
short  shrift  under  the  proposed  budget.  In 
the  aggregate,  however,  even  the  House  al- 
lowance does  not  restore  health  and  educa- 
tion programs  to  the  same  dollar  level  pro- 
vided by  Congress  in  previous  years.  It  Is 
against  this  background  that  the  Committee 
has  recommended  restoration  of  the  level  of 
effort  approved  by  Congress  last  year.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Committee  has  recommended 
modest  increases  in  the  areas  of  highest 
priority  to  the  Nation's  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  widespread  popularity  held  by  HEW 
programs  Is  obvious.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee has  not  allowed  popularity  to  be  the 
Judge  of  its  actions.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  Increased  funding  alone  Is  not  the 
answer  to  providing  a  better  existence  for  all 
our  people.  Yet  it  is  equally  persuaded  that 
this  budget,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
shows  a  year-to-year  decline  InJjoth  real  dol- 
lars and  level  of  effort  falls  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  magnitude  of  the  problems. 

OVniALL  BCTDCXTAJIT  PICTUSX 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  de- 
fends the  cutbacks  in  individual  pro- 
grams as  representing  an  anti-inflation- 
ary effort  to  control  Government  spend- 
ing. Yet,  the  overall  administration 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1974  exceeds  by 
some  $19  billion  last  year's  budget. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  control 
budget  expenditures — that  we  must 
place  a  lid  on  Government  spending.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  priorities  of  this 
administration  about  where  those  budget 
cuts  should  be  made.  I  believe  that  there 
is  room  within  a  responsible  budget  cell- 
ing for  adequate  child  care  programs — 
so  that  families  can  stay  employed  and 
off  welfare — long  before  there  Is  room 
for  another  Trident  submarine  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  room  within  a  respon- 
sible budget  celling  for  educational  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  the  future  of 
our  Nation — long  before  there  Is  room 
for  the  SAM-D  missile.  I  believe  that 
there  Is  room  within  a  responsible  budget 
celling  for  the  training  of  much  needed 
nurses  and  other  health  manpower  per- 
sonnel— long  before  there  is  room  for 
another  CVN-70  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier. 

During  the  recent  exhaustive  Senate 


floor  debate  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  (S.  9286),  I  supported  five  amend- 
ments which,  had  they  been  adopted, 
would  have  saved  an  estimated  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

These  amendments  Included  the  fol- 
lowing proposals :  First,  to  delete  funding 
for  CVN-70,  the  proposed  fourth  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  in  the 
American  fleet.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  People's  Republic  of  China  pres- 
ently have  any  nuclear-powered  carriers. 
The  proposed  fourth  such  UJ3.  vessel  will 
cost — not  counting  support,  mainte- 
nance, and  so  forth — $657  million. 

Second,  to  restore  the  schedule  of  the 
Trident  submarine  program  to  its  origi- 
nal, more  orderly  schedule.  This  would 
have  saved  an  estimated  $885.4  million 
In  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Third,  to  delete  funding  for  the  un- 
necessary and  cost-overridden  SAM-D 
missile — a  savings  of  $195.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
from  $952  million  to  $500  million — a  net 
savings  of  $452  million  this  fiscal  year. 

And,  fifth,  to  cut  the  overall  military 
procurement  bill  by  $500  million — this 
after  nearly  that  same  amount  had  been 
added  on  the  Senate  floor  in  excess  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Had  these  floor  amendments  been 
adopted,  the  fiscal  1974  appropriations 
for  military  procurement  alone  would 
have  been  reduced  $2.7  billion  dollars. 

Additionally,  during  consideration  of 
the  military-aid  bill  (S.  1443) .  I  support- 
ed and  worked  for  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  disUngulshed  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  to  sllce  $570  million  from  the 
administration's  request. 

On  the  recently  adopted  foreign  assist- 
ance bill.  I  supported  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
FtTLBRicHT.  to  sllcc  $570  million  from  the 
overall  spending  level  by  $217  million; 
and,  when  that  failed,  to  cut  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  assistance  by  $134  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  support — and  Indeed  opposed— 
these  budget  cuts.  By  some  mysterious 
rationale,  military  procurement  expen- 
ditures are  not  inflatlonarj-.  For  $2.7 
billion  dollars  we  could  increase  child 
care  services  nearly  6-fold.  We  could 
more  than  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the 
7  percent  January  1  social  security  in- 
crease I  have  proposed — we  could  em- 
ploy nearly  580.000  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans in  public  service  jobs,  we  could  pro- 
vide support  for  education,  health  man- 
power training,  pnd  upgraded  aging  re- 
search 

The  President  will  undoubtedly  point 
out  that  the  committee  bill  exceeds  the 
administration's  budget  estimate  by 
some  $1.8  billion.  But,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfiklo 
pointed  out  yesterday  during  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  the  Senate  total  budget 
ceiling  of  $268  billion  dollars  is  $700  mil- 
lion below  the  one  the  President  pro- 
posed. It  Is  the  priorities  of  expenditure 


on  which  we  differ  with  the  President. 
I  would  rather — I  believe  it  is  immeasur- 
ably more  cost  effective — spend  $1.8  bil- 
lion on  Labor  HEW  approprations,  than 
$10  billion  annually  on  2,000  overseas 
military  bases. 

1  ask:  Where  was  the  administra- 
tion when  these  antl -Inflationary  cuts 
in  Government  spending  were  proposed? 

Nowhere,  that's  where. 

Inflationary  spending  insofar  as  par- 
ticular programs  are  concerned,  is  very 
much  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder — when 
the  beholder  is  the  Administration. 

In  light  of  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to 
cut  military  procurement,  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  military  aid  budgets.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  in  light  of  the  majority  leader's 
plea  for  restraint  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  will  refrain  from  of- 
fering floor  amendments  to  this  measure 
which  I  would  otherwise  have  offered.  I 
do  not.  however,  intend  to  forgo  the  op- 
tion of  attempting  to  seek  additional 
funding  on  some  other  measure  at  an- 
other time,  and  as  we  carry  on  the 
struggle  to  establish  more  sensible 
priorities. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like,  at  this 
point,  to  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  spe- 
cific areas  in  the  committee  bill  about 
which  I  have  a  particular  Interest. 

HEALTH  I 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  health, 
the  committee  has  once  again  reiterated 
congressional  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  to  phase  out  basic 
programs  of  support  for  programs,  such 
as  health  manpower  training  activities, 
community  mental  health  centers,  re- 
gional medical  programs,  and  research 
training  grants  and  fellowships,  and  has 
specifically  directed  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  these  programs  cannot  be 
Impounded. 

And  It  has  retained  these  programs 
while  staying  within  the  budget  ceiling. 

These  are  among  the  programs  which 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion and  which  deserve  high  standing  in 
the  reallnement  of  priorities  which  Con- 
gress is  imdertaking.  now  that  our  In- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Indochina  has 
terminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  committees  firmlj-  voiced  ob- 
jections to  the  reorganization  of  health 
programs  within  the  Departmait  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
confusion  which  this  reorganization  has 
created  In  the  programs  at  the  commu- 
nity level  has  l)een  substantial.  Many 
programs  are  losing  highly  quaUfled  ad- 
ministrators (because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future  of  the  programs,  and  are 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  budget  their  pro- 
grams realistically  for  more  than  a 
month  at  a  time,  due  to  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  make  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  fund  the  programs  on  a  basis  of 
longer  than  several  months. 

The  health  msoipower  training  insti- 
tutions particularly  are  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  effect  of  regionalizing  the 
administraticm  of  programs  supporting 
the    training    of    health    professionals. 
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nurses,  and  allied  health  professionals. 
The  results  of  this  move  need  to  be 
closely  watched  so  that  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  In  Improvlns  and  ex- 
panding training  capacity  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  national  viewpoint  and 
direction  will  not  be  lost. 

The  committees  report  suggests  a  re- 
duction in  funding  for  the  Division  of 
Manpower  Intelligence  This  office  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  health 
training  institutions  in  projecting  health 
manpower  trends  and  needs  in  the  Na- 
tion and  I  hope  that  its  work  wiU  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  at  an  adequtUe 
level. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  committee  has 
acted  in  a  very  responsible  fashion  in 
view  of  the  over-all  budgetary  restraints 
which  Congress  has  set  for  itself. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  as  reported 
from  committee  places  special  emphasis 
on  many  points  I  had  stressed  in  my 
recommendations  to  the  sut)committee. 

In  the  area  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. I  am  very  much  gratified  that  the 
committee  report  directs  that  $10  mil- 
lion of  the  increase  made  available  for 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
shall  be  utilized  for  demonstrations  of 
the  emergency  transportation  of  heart 
attack  victims,  the  development  of 
emergency  mobile  critical  care  imits,  and 
particularly  the  coordination  of  exist- 
ing community  emergency  medical  care 
facilities.  At  this  time,  legislation  I  au- 
thored, the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Act  of  1973.  is  still  \n  committee 
in  the  House,  but  I  am  hopeful  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  supplemental,  this 
legislation  will  be  law  and  I  will  be  able 
to  recommend  appropriations  for  its  au- 
thorities at  that  time. 

Langviage  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  MARC — minority  access  to  re- 
search careers —  program  will  reinforce 
the  existence  of  this  small,  but  critical 
program  which  can  have  so  much  payofl 
in  the  black,  Chicano,  and  Indian  com- 
munities in  providing  real  opportunities 
for  their  members  for  advanced  study  in 
the  biomedical  sciences. 


PAMZLT  PULNirnrc  s 
Finally.  Mr.  President.  In  discussing 
support  for  family  planning  services,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
made  the  very  clear  distinctioD  that  re- 
unbursements  for  such  services  which 
will  be  provided  on  an  expanded  basis 
from  medicaid  and  title  IV  authorities 
will  be  used  to  mcrease  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals served  and  not  as  a  substitute 
source  of  financing  for  the  current  proj- 
ect grant  authorities.  I  am  pleased  the 
bill,  as  reported,  tocludes  the  full  amount 
requested  for  title  X  project  grants  and 
that,  in  addition,  the  committee  clarified 
that  it  Is  recommending  fimdlng  for  proj- 
ect grants  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  at  the  same  level  as  the  fiscal 
year  1973  aj^ropriated  level.  Tradition- 
ally. tl9  million  of  'he»^  Utle  V  project 
grants  has  been  made  available  for  gup- 
port  of  family  planning  services  in  or- 
ganized procrams,  and  I  imderstand  that 
this  amount  will  again  be  available  for 
tiua  parpoM,  from  charts  provided  me  by 
the  admtnistraUon. 


Al,COHOUBlf 

In  my  recommendatlan  to  the  sub- 
committee, I  urged  that  they  reconsider 
the  fimdlng  levels  for  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abijse, 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  magnitude 
of  the  need.  Alcohol  is  the  ^  atlon's  No.  1 
abused  dmg.  Alcoholism  touches  the  lives 
of  untold  millions  of  people — an  es- 
timated 10  million  Americans  suffering 
from  the  disease  itself.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  committee  re- 
flected in  the  bill  before  us  today,  to- 
creasing  the  funding  levels  for  alcohol- 
ism formula  grants  to  the  States  to  $30 
million  over  the  budget  request,  and  some 
$45  million  over  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  project  grants.  This  is 
an  at>solutely  essential  increase  in  fund- 
ing. 

GSMTKAL    PSKCZmON 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  Senate 
Committee  has  shown  its  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  America's  educa- 
tional system — a  perception  notably 
lacking  in  the  administration's  budget 
for  education  covering  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  nearly  all  areas  of  the  educa- 
tion budget  the  committee  stepped  for- 
ward with  the  dollars  needed  to  match 
Federal  rhetoric.  In  the  metisiu^  before 
us,  we  see  responsible  action  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  programs;  we 
see  higher  education  allowances  that 
include  increased  student  assistance 
moneys;  and  I  note  with  pleasure  the 
conunittee's  Insistence  that  our  impact 
sdd  programs  be  funded  at  levels  that 
will  keep  the  doors  open  in  schools  that 
depend  upon  these  Federal  moneys. 

Also,  I  applaud  the  committee  for  its 
continued  careful  attention  to  the  needs 
of  bilingual  education.  The  bill  contains 
a  minimiun  of  $65  million  for  this  pur- 
pose—$55  million  for  the  title  Vn  proj- 
ect program;  $9.96  million  for  similar 
purposes  under  a  set -aside  provlsioii 
which  I  authored  with  Senator  Kxn- 
NEDY  in  the  Elementary  School  Aid  Act; 
and  an  unspecified  amount  for  teacher 
trainng  imder  an  EPDA  set-aside  we  also 
authored. 

Although  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
recommendations  for  library  spending, 
I  think  we  must  view  the  conmilttee 
action  here  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's dogged  determination  to  end  li- 
brary programs  entirely.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  feel  the  committee  deserves  our 
sincere  thanks. 

Finally,  the  education  section  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  reflects 
a  general  disappointment  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  I  was  a  conferee  on  the 
measure  which  created  the  Institute,  and 
so  I  can  well  understand  the  commit- 
tee's frustration  with  the  way  in  which 
the  Institute's  appetite  for  money  far 
surpasses  its  ability  to  chart  some  di- 
rections for  American  education.  Some- 
what reluctantly.  I  endorse  the  budget 
cut  for  the  Institute  proposed  by  the 
committee.  This  is  a  sad  situation.  In 
which  NIE  has  contrived  to  be  its  own 
worst  enemy,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
Congress  will  need  to  seek  new  leader- 
ship for  this  important  effort. 


vmBAKs  COOT  OP  iWTmucmjif 


Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
committee  has,  in  line  with  my  recom- 
mendation on  this  Item,  recommended 
$50,000,000  for  the  veterans  cost  of  in- 
struction program,  an  increase  of  $25,- 
000,000  over  the  House  request  in  order 
to  make  the  further  installment  payment 
or  payments  for  school  year  1973-74  re- 
quired by  the  law.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
special  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS)  for  his  excellent  assistance  and 
support  for  this  program,  which  I  au- 
thored in  Public  Law  92-318. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
committee's  commitment  to  the  belief 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  veterans.  And 
while  I  believe  that  committee  has  made 
an  important  effort  in  its  recommenda- 
tion for  increased  funding  for  the  VCI 
program,  I  continue  to  be  most  concerned 
about  reports  I  am  receiving  from  various 
colleges  and  universities  regarding  the 
difficulties  they  are  experiencing  in  im- 
plementing their  programs  with  the 
limited  allocations  so  far  made  available 
to  them  for  the  1973-74  school  year. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  testimony 
attached  to  this  statement,  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  the  language  of  Public  Law 
92-318.  section  420  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act — added  to  the  education 
amendments  of  1927 — authorizing  this 
program,  establishes  a  clear  entitlement 
for  qualifying  institutions.  I,  therefore, 
urged  that  $122,000,000  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  VCI  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974 — including  the  $25  million  already 
added  by  the  House.  Assuming  enact- 
ment of  the  committee  approved  amount 
of  $50,000,000.  however,  there  still  re- 
mains an  additional  $72,000,000  necessary 
to  make  the  remaining  at  least  one  in- 
stallment pdyment  required  by  this  law. 
Accordingly.  I  will  seek  such  appropria- 
tions in  the  first  supplemental,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion and  support  to  that  recommendation 
and  to  approve  the  full  $50  million  for 
the  VCI  program  in  the  reported  bill. 

MAIYPOWKK    AOMOIISTmATION 

While  I  had  h(H)ed  that  the  committee 
would  consider  including  funding  for  the 
vitally  important  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  and  job  training  programs,  I 
am  in  basic  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  issue  of  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  Implement  manpower 
revenue  sharing  without  congressional 
approval.  The  committee  has  rightly 
questioned  the  advisability  of  this  ex- 
ecutive decision.  I  joto  them  in  that  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  having  serious  doubts 
about  the  statutory  authority  under 
which  the  executive  branch  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  action.  As  the 
committee  report  states : 

Thoae  moat  adverMljr  affected  by  the  ad- 
mlQlrtratlon'a  headlong  leap  Into  manpower 
revenue  ibarlng  without  coDcurrencc  by  tb« 
Congress  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  Individuals  served  by  these 
programs. 

In  my  testimony  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee I  had  urged  that,  in  light  of 
Senate    passage    of    8.    1559.    the   Job 
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Traimng  and  Community  Services  Act  of 
1973,  and  8.  1560.  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Amendments  of  1973,  they 
consider  funding  both  the  EXA  and  man- 
power training  programs  at  levels  equal 
to  the  appropriations  authorized  in  the 
two  bills,  which  reflect  no  increase  over 
the  last-enacted  appropriations  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  speedy  House  action 
on  these  two  measures  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  reports 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House — which 
state  that  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions was  delayed  because  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
tended— 80  that  these  programs,  designed 
to  assist  America's  unemployed  citizens 
in  gaining  self-sufficiency,  can  be 
continued. 

OTHXK    MATTBM    DErnUKD   UNTIL   THX    BtTPFLZ- 
KXNTAL    APPBOntUTIONS    BH.!. 

The  committee  deferred  consideration 
of  two  other  matters  about  which  I  had 
submitted  extensive  testimony  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee:  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  and  the 
Action  agency. 

When  the  House-passed  appropriations 
bill  reached  the  Senate.  8.  1875.  the  "Re- 
habUltaUon  Act  of  1973."  had  not  yet 
been  enacted.  However,  on  September  26 
S.  1875  was  signed — after  long  and  de- 
tailed negotiations — by  the  President  and 
now  Public  Law  93-112.  As  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Handicapped  Sulscommlttee 
throughout  consideration  of  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  pro- 
gram, now  greatly  enhanced  by  the  new 
law.  should  be  funded  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will  in- 
clude fimding  in  the  First  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act — at  least  at  the  levels 
I  have  recommended — as  authorized  by 
the  new  law, 

I  was  also  disappointed  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  the  tocreased 
budget  levels  newly  authorized  for  the 
domestic  programs  of  the  Actlwi  agency. 

Here  again,  when  the  House-passed 
bill  reached  the  Senate.  S.  1148,  the  "Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act" — which  I 
authored  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Action  agency  domestic  programs — had 
not  yet  become  law.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  President  signed  S.  1148,  now 
Public  Law  93-113. 

While  I  Realize  that  the  authoriztog 
legislation  for  the  new  Action  programs 
was  not  enacted  in  time  for  the  commit- 
tee to  full  review  the  new  law.  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  agree  to  add  the  necessary  funds 
to  implement  the  new  programs  author- 
ized Public  Law  93-113  In  the  first 
supplemental. 

VXmUNS      EMPLOTICXKTT      RXPmXSXNTATITBB 

I  am  gratified  by  the  committee's  con- 
tinued recognition  and  interest  in  pro- 
grams benefiting  veterans.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  note  in  the  committee 
report  the  committees  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  Veterans  employ- 
ment representative — VER — and  assist- 
ant veterans  employment  representa- 
tive—AVER— positions  within  the  Man- 
power Administration.  I  authored  the 


provision  for  the  68  new  AVER'S  in  Pub- 
lic Law  92-540,  and  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  proper  implementation 
of  plans  to  recruit  and  fill  these  posi- 
tions, which  will  provide  much  needed 
assistance  to  veterans  seeking  jobs,  and 
I  have  contacted  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  several  occasions  with  the  result  that 
finally  he  has  agreed  to  begin  recruit- 
ment of  AVER'S  in  accordaiwc  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  my  letters  to 
Secretary  Brennan,  and  his  resp>onses, 
be  set  forth  in  the  Rkcou)  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remark  following  my  com- 
mittee testimony. 

OLj>n  AkCKncAKB  paooaAMS 

The  committee  has  included  funding 
of  the  newly  enacted  older  Americans 
community  service  employment  program 
of  $40  million  for  this  fiscal  year.  I 
heartily  concur  with  this  action  by  the 
committee,  as  well  as  with  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  the  activities  of  the  Wage  and  Hours 
Division  in  enforcing  the  prohibition 
against  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment be  carefully  monitored. 

Additionally.  I  fully  support  the  com- 
mittee addition  of  some  $10.4  million 
over  the  $99.6  million  in  the  House  bill 
and  the  budget  request  for  the  nutrition 
program  for  older  Americans.  This  Im- 
portant program — finally  funded  to  the 
fiscal  year  1973  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act — is  desperately 
needed,  and  I  am  to  absolute  agreement 
with  the  committee's  desire  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  skyrocketing  inflation  on 
the  elderly. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  emphasis  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  importance  of  de- 
veloptog  alternatives  to  unnecessary  to- 
stitutlonallzation  of  the  elderly  through 
maximum  utilization  of  home  health 
care  services,  home  health  agencies,  and 
the  like. 

There  are  several  other  areas  of  con- 
cern about  which  I  feel  very  strongly, 
but  I  vkill  not  belabor  them  at  this  point 
Rather.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee  be 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Record. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  to  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Depamtment  or  Health.  EoxTCATioif.  and 
WELPAax 

(Statement  of  Senator  Alan  Ckanston  be- 
fore Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agenclee  Subcommit- 
tee Of  ApproprlAtlona  Committee  regard- 
ing fiscal  year  1974  Labor  /  HEW  OBO  a|>- 
proprlatloos  bUl ) 

HXALTH 

Mr  Chairman,  this  year  the  Administra- 
tion's approach  to  budgeting  for  health  has 
taken  a  sharp  turn  for  the  worse  Whereas  In 
previous  years,  the  proposals  were  based  on 
Inhibiting  growth  and  maintaining  the  scope 
of  Federal  activities  in  health  programs  at 
the  same  level  as  the  previous  year,  the  fis- 
cal y«ar  1074  propoeal  Is  to  reduce  drastically 
the  level  of  support  in  some  cases,  and  to 
phase  It  out  totally  In  others. 

I  think  Congress  has  given  the  Administra- 
tion Its  response  to  this  proposal.  Flrat  by 
enacung  PX..  I»-4S  which  eztendad  the  ex- 


piring authorities  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  which  the  Administration  proposed 
to  terminate.  Second  throxigh  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  before  vou  which  would  appropri- 
ate funds  to  sustain  health  programs  at  a 
reasonable  level.  Including  those  the  Admin- 
istration proposed  to  terminate 

I  agree  with  much  of  the  House-passed  bQl 
and  win  not  detail  the  aeveral  areas  where  a 
continuation  of  existing  programs  Is  essen- 
tial. In  general.  I  believe  that  the  amounts 
suggested  by  the  House  are  fair.  In  most 
cases  the  full  amount  authorized  by  PI^. 
93-45  Is  the  amount  recommended  In  HJl. 
8877  These  amounts  wUl  enable  the  health 
programs  to  continue  operations  while  the 
Committees  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  them  develop  a  new  statutory  base  and 
legislative  approach  for  the  Federal  role  In 
health.  The  Committees  In  both  Houses  are 
deeply  Involved  In  this  effort  now,  and  new 
legislation  wUl  be  developed  well  before  fis- 
cal year  1976  appropriations  are  considered 
In  the  meantime,  these  existing  programs 
must  be  sustained. 

Research  and  tratntTig  fellotcshipa 

One  area  where  the  Administration's  axe 
feU  most  heavUy  was  In  the  area  of  research 
training  grants  and  fellowships.  Recently, 
the  Secretary  has  revised  his  position  and 
has  recommended  a  moderate  increase  to 
permit  the  funding  of  new  training  grants 
and  fellowships.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  ntember.  has  Just 
reported  out  legislation  (HJl.  7724)  which 
will  provide  a  statutory  base  and  an  appro- 
priations authorization  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  to  replace  the  current 
system.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  leglslatlcm 
and  am  hopeful  that  when  enacted,  your 
Committee  will  consider  In  supplemental  ap- 
propriations the  feasibility  of  Increasing  the 
amount  made  available  for  support  of  the 
research  training  and  fellowship  programs 

One  program  which  has  been  severely  hurt 
by  the  Administration's  original  decision  not 
to  ftind  research  grants  and  feUowahlps  U 
the  outstanding  program  recently  initiated 
at  the  Institute  of  Oeneral  Medical  Sciences, 
MARC  (Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers  i . 
This  program  has  two  major  mechanisms  for 
encouraging  the  development  of  outstanding 
research  scientists  from  nilnorlty  groups.  One 
Is  a  fellowship  program  where  faeolty  mem- 
bers of  the  130  minority  schools  are  supported 
In  pursuing  post -doctoral  or  pre-doct<M^ 
training  at  research  centers.  The  other  is  a 
visiting  scientist  program,  where  outstand- 
ing scientists  are  supported  for  a  year  In 
residence  at  schools  with  predominantly 
minority  group  enrollments  where  their  sklUs 
and  knowledge  are  available  In  a  teaching 
capacity  or  In  an  adriaory  capacity  to  both 
teachers  and  students. 

7^  date,  this  program  has  supported  son^ 
34  or  35  Individuals  In  advanced  training. 
Without  additional  funding,  the  program 
will  be  unable  to  continue  current  cocnmlt- 
ments.  Tbe  program  had  hoped  to  support  an 
additional  30  fellowships,  and  a  aznall  num- 
ber of  visiting  scientists  at  predomlnaintelv 
mincaity  institutions  in  FT  1974,  and  had 
hcq>ed  to  expend  to  provide  training  grants 
for  indlTiduals  at  the  Masters  of  Science 
leTcl — a  ntal  area  of  expansion  If  future 
scientists  are  to  come  from  these  InstltxrtloDS. 

An  estimated  tl  million  would  support  such 
a  moderate  expansion  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  include  an  appropriation  of  SI  mlUlcn  to 
support  the  continuation  and  alight  szpsj>- 
slon  of  this  promising  program. 
Profrmms  designed   to  assist   at   prrnrmrxra 

and  trt^twient  mud  r*h*bUitMt»o»  of  mieo- 

kol  abus» 

The  Impact  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  la 
tills  Natkm  has  never  bssn  determlnsd  accu- 
ratsly.  Wltat  «•  <k>  kxtow  la  tltat  it  >s  wKle- 
spraad — of  epMsmlc   proportioaa — and   tb*t 
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the  (tAtUtiea  we  do  have  represent  an  loe- 
berg-llke  view  oX  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

Each  victim  of  alcoholUm  touches  upon 
many  lives,  and  the  nature  of  the  lUness  Is 
such  that  Its  social  consequences  have  a 
tremendous  ripple  effect  In  addition  to  those 
tragically  affected  directly. 

Alcoholism  was  described  as  the  Nations 
No.  1  health  problem  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  Senate  hearings  In  1969  and  1070,  and 
the  1971  report  "Alcohol  and  Health"  released 
by  that  Department  In  1071  estimated  that 
there  were  0  million  alcohol  abusers  or  alco- 
hol ics  In  this  country  at  that  time.  Other 
estunates  indicate  that  nearly  7%  of  the 
adult  popvUatlon  of  this  country  has  a  serioxis 
drinking  problem. 

Recent  reports  of  the  Increasing  popularity 
of  alcohol  abuse  by  teenagers  provide  a 
frightening  warning  that  these  statistics 
may  very  well  increase  significantly  in  fu- 
ture years. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Senate  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  S.  1125,  extending  the  grant 
authorizations  through  Fiscal  1978  for  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Act  of  1970  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism. I  was  pleased  to  have  Joined  with 
Senator  Hughes  and  33  other  members  of  the 
Senate  in  cosponsorlng  this  most  Important 
extension. 

The  NIAAA.  due  to  the  Administrations 
impoundment  of  nearly  $25  million  of  the 
»69.6O6.0O0  which  was  appropriated  under 
the  continuing  resolution  for  FT  1873  for 
project  grants  and  contract  authority  and 
the  vetoes  of  Labor- UK W  Appropriations 
bills,  has  not  been  permitted  to  fund  any 
new  community  projects  since  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972.  There  U  thiis  a  backlog  of 
some  115  approved  but  unfunded  community 
projects  with  some  60  project  applications 
ready  for  final  review  by  NTAAA.  According 
to  estimates  compiled  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  an  additional 
»34. 58 1.000  million  u  needed  to  carry  out 
these  conxmitments. 

The  authorization  level  in  S.  1125  is  «90 
million  for  contracts  and  project  granta  In 
Fiscal  1974.  The  amount  would  provide  for 
funding  projects  already  planned  or  under- 
a-ay  In  NIAAA  plus  tlS  million  for  the  sup- 
port of  new  project  application*  this  year 

NTAA.\  tias  done  a  remarkable  Job  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  community-based 
ASAJ. — Alcohol  Safety  Action  Program- 
designed  In  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  has  already  proven 
itself  a  significant  deterrent  to  drunk  driving 
In  the  some  15  conununltles  which  have  been 
funded  for  ASAP  programs.  An  additional  25 
programs  have  been  approved,  but  the  Insti- 
tute has  not  had  the  funds  to  fund  them 
The  Occ'ipation  Branch  program  to  develop 
projects  to  help  and  to  treat  the  employed 
alcoholic,  and  other  research  activities  of  the 
Institute  have  been  severely  limited  because 
of  the  Administration's  refusal  to  release  ap- 
propriated funds. 

In  addition  to  the  pending  and  unfunded 
project  granu  already  approved,  the  Insti- 
tute win  begin  to  assume  responsibility  for 
some  «15  million  in  additional  project  grant 
programs  previously  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Much  of  the  burden 
of  funding  these  O.E.O.  programs  will  fall  to 
the  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  alcoholism  adversely  affecta 
10  to  20  times  more  Americans  than  all  other 
abusive  drugs  combined:  alcoholism  touches 
the  lives  of  1  In  every  4  Americans — yet  for 
cancer  research  the  House  bill  would  ap- 
propriate •SZO  mlUion  It  la  time  we  began 
moving  toward  a  similar  level  of  effort  in 
combating  alcoboliam. 

A  key  section  of  the  oflgtnal  1970  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  RehabUitatloQ  and  Treat- 


ment Act  provided  a  |180  million  authoriza- 
tion over  three  years  In  formula  grants  to 
the  States — so  each  State  could  develop  com- 
prehensive treatment  plans  to  return  alco- 
holics to  productive  lives.  The  President's 
budgvt  recommendation  Is  for  only  t30  mil- 
lion in  formula  grant  funding.  While  the 
House  bill  provides  an  additional  910  million 
over  the  budget  request.  I  do  not  believe 
that  aunount  is  anywhere  near  sufficient.  This 
program  has  t>een  in  existence  for  over  two 
years;  State's  have  responded  to  the  urging 
of  the  Congress  and  decriminalized  alcohol- 
iam — passing  laws  declaring  it  a  treatable 
disease.  But  the  funding  to  eatabllsh  com- 
prehensive treatnxent  programs  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  As  a  reeult.  the  alcoholic  still 
revolves  through  the  court  process  and  ends 
up  In  Jails  or  mental  Institutions. 

Studies  reveal  that  alcoholics  comprise 
close  to  3fi%  of  admissions  to  these  Institu- 
tions— almost  all  of  this  la  preventable  or 
curable.  Estimates  show  that  the  ciistody  and 
Incarceration  of  alcoholics  Ls  costing  states 
more  than  1500  million  annually.  Conse- 
quently. Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  It  Is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  respond  realistically 
to  the  need  and  fully  fund  the  formula  grant 
authority  at  the  fuU  FT  1974  $80  mUllon  au- 
thorization  level   contained   In  S.    1135. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  Senator  Hughes 
In  strongly  urging  the  Subcommittee  to 
continue  the  commitment  to  the  flght  against 
alcoholism  and  fimd  the  Institute  at  the  $90 
million  authorization  level  reflected  In  S. 
1126  for  contracts  and  project  grants,  and 
the  full  $80  million  for  State  formula  grants. 
Emergency  medical  services 
There  Is  one  general  area  in  health  serv- 
ices which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  some 
length — that  of  emergency  medical  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Interest  In  this  field  be- 
gan when,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  In  1970  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals  there- 
after. I  became  aware  of  the  lives  saved  and 
the  serious  disabilities  averted  by  the  rapid 
evacuation  and  medical  techniques  applied 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  South- 
east Asia  conflict.  It  occurred  to  me  these 
same  techniques  could  be  effectively  applied 
In  the  civilian  arena  and  could  result  in  the 
same  benefits.  After  considerable  thought 
and  study.  I  Introduced  In  1972  3.  3784.  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  The  bill  In  this  Congress, 
S.  504.  which  I  was  delighted  that  you  co- 
sponsored.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  currently  pend- 
ing a  veto  override  vote  In  the  Rouse  after 
the  Senate  decisively  overrode  what  I  con- 
sider a  most  unwise  veto  by  the  President. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation for  FT  1974  of  $30  million  for 
support  of  communities  In  the  development 
of  comprehensive  emergency  medical  services 
systems.  $5  million  for  support  of  research  in 
emergencv  medicine,  and  $10  million  for  sup- 
port of  training  in  emergency  medicine. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Health  Sub- 
committee during  hearings  on  this  bill  indi- 
cated that  there  is  great  interest  In  the 
Nation's  communities  in  seeking  support  un- 
der this  Act.  anJ  that  there  Is  a  need  for  fi- 
nancing far  beyond  the  very  modest  amounts 
authorized  In  the  legislation.  Estimates  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  by  Dr.  Peter 
Safar,  President  of  the  Society  of  Critical 
Care  Medicine  for  a  Nationwide  effort  to  Im- 
prove emergency  medical  services  show  the 
need  to  be  about  $50  million  for  ambulance 
equipment.  $200  million  for  communications 
equipment.  $40  million  for  training  emer- 
gency medical  technicians,  $10  million  for 
establishing  ten  special  critical  care  centers, 
and  $27  million  for  organizational  work  in 
eatabllahing  systems— 4327  mUllon  In  all. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  the  upgrading 
of  emergency  rooms,  the  coats  of  ambulance 


transportation,  or  the  costs  of  training  phy- 
sicians for  emergency  departments. 

Given  these  estimates.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  reasonable  recommendation  that  the 
Committee  swnend  HJi.  8877  to  Include  the 
appropriation  of  $45  million  for  Implemen- 
taUon  of  the  authorUlea  of  S.  604. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Administration  has  requested  $15 
mUllon  for  the  support  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices, to  be  allocated  to  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. The  amount  I  recommend  Is  not  in 
addition  to  this  $15  mUIlon.  Rather  I  would 
suggest  the  transfer  of  this  $15  mUllon  for 
section  304  funding  to  the  new  title  XII  au- 
thorized by  S.  504.  The  net  difference  In 
budget  authority  would  be  $30  million,  which 
I  urge  you  to  add. 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  line  with  my  Interest  In 
saving  lives  through  better  emergency  medi- 
cal care,  I  also  amended  the  National  Heart. 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972 
(PL.  92-433)  to  authorize  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tion programs  In  the  application  of  research 
lu  emergency  medical  services  and  techniques 
to  heart,  blood,  and  lung  diseases. 

Ihe  Administration  has  not  yet  asked  for 
any  funds  to  be  utilized  by  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  for  these  purposes 
Given  the  high  mortality  figures  from  heart 
and  lung  disease  and  the  demonstrated  rela- 
tionship between  early  treatment  and  the 
reduction  in  mortality  and  permanent  dis- 
ability, this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  grievous 
omission 

The  National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung 
and  Blood  Program  released  to  members  of 
Congress  on  July  24,  1873,  describes  action 
which  the  Institute  wUl  undertake  in  this 
area  In  the  next  five  years.  Among  these  ac- 
tivities are  the  development  and  testing  of 
early  care  methods  and  Instnmientatlon  for 
cardiac  patients  in  risk  of  sudden  death,  the 
design  and  analysis  of  the  cardiac  elements 
of  emergency  care  in  comprehensive  emer- 
gency medical  systems — emphasizing  inten- 
sive professional  education,  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  Instrumentation  for  field  use  in 
telemetry,  and  telemetry  In  telecommunica- 
tions. 

I  recommend  that  the  nominal  sum  of 
$1,000,000  be  earmarked  for  these  purposes 
In  the  budget  for  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  so  these  programs  can  be  in- 
itiated this  fiscal  year. 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  House's  recom- 
mendation that,  with  the  additional  funds 
recommended  by  the  House  for  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences,  the 
number  of  trauma  centers  on  accidental  In- 
jury should   be   Increased. 

There  are  currently  eight  trauma  centers 
throughout  the  Nation,  one  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  In  whoae  dedication  I  was 
privileged  to  participate.  This  trauma  center 
has  had  a  decided  beneficial  impact  on  the 
capacity  to  provide  critical  care  In  the  en- 
tire San  Francisco  bay  area. 

Some  accomplishments  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Center  are:  the  development  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  "freeh"  whole  blood  which  Is  vir- 
tually non-existent  during  an  emergency; 
the  use  of  x-ray  visualization  of  blood  ves- 
sels (which  the  medical  profession  calls 
"angiography")  to  evaluate  visceral  trauma. 
This  procedure  as  of  last  February  had  re- 
sulted In  the  immediate  diagnosis  of  eight 
renal  injuries,  six  damaged  livers  and  five 
nipt\ir«d  spleens,  allowing  followup  therapy 
in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  these  19  persons 
These  are  Just  two  examples  of  many  break- 
throughs achieved  In  these  trauma  centers, 
and  I  believe  they  present  a  very  vivid  Jus- 
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tlficatton  for  the  expansion  of  the  number  of 
centers  t>eyond  the  eight  currently  supported. 

Those  who  profit  from  this  Improved  ca- 
pacity come  from  every  age  group — acci- 
dental death  la  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  children  and  young  adults,  ages  1-37 
years;  and  It  Is  a  major  cause  of  disability 
for  the  aged.  It  Is  an  area  that  Is  deserving 
of  greater  attention  and  I  hope  your  Com- 
mittee report  will  empbasiae  the  importance 
of  expanding  the  trauma  center  program, 
family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  additional 
health  area  I  would  like  to  discuss.  This  Is 
the  area  of  family  planning  services  and  pop- 
ulation research,  a  subject  matter  generally 
under  the  Jurtodlctlon  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  which  I 
chair. 

Recent  news  stories  of  sterilization  pro- 
cedures conducted  without  the  informed  con- 
sent of  the  individual  or  under  coercive  sit- 
uations are  ahocklng.  I  firmly  believe  any 
family  planning  method  mtist  be  entered  into 
voluntarily. 

However,  the  Instances  which  have  been 
publicized  recently  provide  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  need  not  only  for  voluntarism  but 
for  the  development  of  a  safe,  effective,  and 
reversible  procedure  that  will  prevent  un- 
wanted conception. 

axBxaacH 

The  Administration  has  requested  approx- 
imately $39  million  for  population  research. 
This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  $100  million  which 
was  projected  for  Federal  fiscal  year  1074 
support  in  the  Department's  1971  Five  Tear 
Plan  for  Family  Planning  Services  and  Pop- 
ulation Research  Programs.  Had  the  program 
been  on  target  for  the  last  two  years,  I  would 
feel  secure  In  asking  for  this  figure.  However, 
because  support  has  been  held  at  the  fiscal 
year  1973  level  for  two  years  now.  I  feel 
any  impetus  that  would  have  tieen  gained 
through  more  substantial  support  In  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  lost  and  that  the 
fine  minds  that  might  have  been  concen- 
trated on  this  badly  needed  field  of  research 
have  moved  to  other  research  areas.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  recommending  only  that  a 
total  of  $63  million  be  appropriated  for  re- 
search in  reproduction  and  the  development 
of  contraceptives,  as  well  as  In  the  social 
science  and  program  implenkentatlon  fields 
related  to  family  planning  and  population 
dynamics — $20  million  above  the  House  bill. 

SKXVICXS 

In  the  area  of  family  planning  servloea. 
the  House  bill  has  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
Administration — $123.5  million — which  is 
made  up  of  $104.6  million,  the  revised  level 
at  which  the  Public  Health  Services  tlUe  X 
program  was  operated  In  fiscal  year  1073.  plus 
$15.5  million  representing  programs  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  $2  4  million  direct  operations. 

Last  year  the  Administration's  stance  on 
family  planning  services  was  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  this  year's.  In  April.  1072.  the 
Administration  requested  an  Increase  of  $31.5 
million  in  the  appropriations  authority  for 
family  planning  services  under  title  X  in- 
creasing It  to  $111.5  million  because  "The 
critical  Importance  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  the  health  and  well-being  of  In- 
dividuals has  been  recognized  by  the  Prasl- 
dent  and  the  Congress.  .  .  .  This  propoaad 
Increase  in  legislative  authority  Is  needed 
to  achieve  the  national  goal  establlahed  by 
the  President  to  make  adequate  family  plan- 
ning services  available  by  1075  to  all  who 
want  but  cannot  afford  them." 

Congress  wholeheartedly  accepted  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  legislative  Committees  In- 
creased the  appropriations  authority  request 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  acted,  in 
the  second-vetoed  HEW  appropriations  bill, 
to  make  this  amount  available 


In  January.  1078,  the  President  changed 
his  mind  and  revised  his  budget  estimate  to 
call  for  obligation  of  only  $104.6  mUllon  of 
this  sum.  In  addition,  he  failed  to  request 
any  project  grant  authority  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  had  been  sup- 
porting family  planning  projects  at  the  level 
of  $10  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1073  At  the  time 
the  House  acted  upon  HJl.  8877.  there  was 
no  authorization  for  project  grants  under 
that  title  so  no  appropriation  was  recom- 
mended. I  urge  this  Committee  to  again 
recommend  sufficient  appropriations  for  proj- 
ect grants  so  that  $10  million  can  be  al- 
located to  the  continued  support  of  family 
planning  programs  under  8.8.A.  title  V. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  had,  as 
you  are  aware,  originally  recommended  that 
all  organized  family  planning  services  be 
supported  under  section  314(e)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  and  that  title  X  not 
be  extended.  Testimony  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  In  sup- 
port of  my  bill.  S.  1708.  was  particularly 
forceful  on  the  need  to  retain  the  speclaJ 
authority  of  title  X  and  the  safeguards  buUt 
into  it  of  voluntarism,  as  weU  as  amendments 
In  the  blU  to  Increase  consumer  particlp>atlon, 
and  safeguard  and  protect  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals receiving  services  from  these  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  the  benefits  effective  organized 
family  planning  programs  can  guarantee  to 
participants  Recent  reports  Indicate  that 
they  are  not  always  afforded  patients  by  pri- 
vate physicians.  For  these  reasons.  I  feel  It 
Is  essential  that  funds  be  avaUable  tinder 
both  the  project  grant  authorities  of  title  X 
of  the  P  H.8.  Act  and  of  tlUe  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  and  be  administered 
through  the  National  Center  for  FamUy 
Planning  Services — so  that  the  major  Fed- 
eral effort  wUl  continue  to  be  provided 
throxigh  organized  family  planning  programs. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  your 
Committee  recommend  full  funding  of  two 
additional  authorities  In  P.H.S.  Act  title  X— 
$3  mUllon  for  the  grant  authority  for  train- 
ing grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  famUy 
planning  services,  and  $009,000  for  the  au- 
thority for  grants  and  contracts  to  develop 
informational  and  educational  materials  re- 
lated to  famUy  planning  and  population 
dynamics.  Programs  under  these  auth(»lties 
are  an  Important  and  integral  part  of  any 
comprehensive  and  voluntary  program  of 
providing  famUy  planning  services,  and  I 
believe  It  essential  that  support  be  con- 
tinued In  these  areas  If  organized  family 
planning  services  programs  are  to  succeed  In 
expanding  their  activities. 

Environmental  Education  Act 
In  a  related  area.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  House  has  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  $4  mUllon  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Education  Act. 
As  you  know,  the  Administration  had  recom- 
mended no  funding  for  this  program.  This 
Act  provides  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  wUl  educate  Uie  public  on  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  quality  and  ecological 
balance.  In  many  cases  theae  programs  con- 
tain an  element  relating  to  population  edu- 
cation, an  area  in  which  a  great  deal  need 
to  be  done.  I  urge  the  retention  al  the  House 
recommended  amount  on  this  Item. 
National  Institute  o/  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development 

The  House  Committee  rep(»t  on  HH.  8877 
statas: 

"The  Committee  Is  persuaded  that  rssiarth 
on  aging  must  be  given  a  much  hlghfSr  prior* 
ity  within  the  Institute's  total  program,  both 
Intramural  and  aztiAmural.  than  it  prasantly 
has,  and  wlU  expect  a  substantial  portion  at 
the  increass  provided  In  the  bUl  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose." 

I  would  bops  that  STsn  thoufh  the  Houas 
Oommlttes  did  Incrsass  to  815.4  mllUon  th« 
NIOHD  funding,  largely  for  aging 


$3.6  million  over  the  budget  request  of  $11.8 
mUllon — the  Senate  would  rtUl  give  consid- 
eration to  the  $16.1  mUllon  appropriations 
recomnundatlon  of  the  Gerontological  So- 
ciety. In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Coaimlttee  on  Aging  George  Maddox.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and 
Human  Development  at  Duke  Cnlversity,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Gerontological  Society  Indicated  that  $16.1 
mlUlon  was  the  minimal  level  necsssary  to 
carry  out  effective  research  In  aging  within 
NICHD. 

As  the  Committee  members  know,  S.  775. 
the  Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1973  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  9  by  a  unanimous  vote.  As 
an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  887 — the  Senate 
version  of  HJl.  14434,  the  Research  on  Aging 
Act  vetoed  last  year — and  of  S.  775  this  year. 
I  have  long  felt  the  absolute  Importance  of 
a  higher  priority  for  aging  research.  On 
March  3  and  4  of  last  year,  I  was  privileged 
to  chair  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  on  the  Research  on  Aging  Act  In  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  During  these 
hearings  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
strong  support  expressed  by  many,  many 
knowledgeable  witnesses  for  the  new 
Institute. 

Also,  on  June  4  and  August  14  of  this  year. 
In  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  respectively, 
I  chaired  a  Joint  hearing  of  the  Aging  Sub- 
committee and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources — which  I  chair — on  alter- 
natives to  Institutional  care  for  the  aged. 
One  of  the  questions  I  posed  to  several  of  the 
witnesses  at  these  recent  hearings  was  re- 
g^ardlng  the  need  for  a  new  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing. The  supyport  for  this  legislation  was 
again  very  strong,  and  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  testimony  Indicating  that  one  of 
the  most  significant  Impediments  to  signifi- 
cant ijrogress  In  research  on  aging  was  pro- 
fesalonia  reluctance — caused  by  limited  re- 
search funds  and  low  priority  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  (rf  Health.  8.  776  Is  directed 
right  at  resolving  this  problem. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's effort  In  the  area  of  research  into 
the  process  of  aging  must  be  greatly  Intensi- 
fied and  ex|>anded  and  that  present  efforts 
are  severely  hampered  by  the  limited  visibil- 
ity and  allocation  of  resources  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development — NICHD  The  Subcommit- 
tee hearings,  both  here  and  In  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  support  my  l>e- 
llef. 

There  is  presently  a  very  low  level  of  Fed- 
eral financial  suppcMt  for  research  Into  the 
aging  process.  The  total  fiscal  year  1973 
NICHD  budget  was  over  $109  mUlion — of 
which  only  $12.3  million  was  earmarked  for 
aging  research.  The  fiscal  1074  budget  re- 
quest for  NICHD  is  $106.7  mUllon^f  which 
only  $11.8  million  Is  earmarked  for  aging 
research.  This  represents  only  a  bit  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  NICHD  budget:  and 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  In  health  programs  for  the 
elderly.  Experience  has  clearly  Indicated  that 
the  focus  on  aging  research  within  NICHD 
ts  not  nearly  what  it  ahould.  and  most.  be. 
While  I  am  eitiemely  hopeful  that  S.  887 
win  be  enacted  this  year.  I  would  urge  that 
the  Subcommittee's  mxunmendatloD  on 
NICHD  approprUtlons  add  the  $16  1  million 
for  aging  research,  as  urged  by  the  Oenmto- 
logleal  Society. 

Health  manpower  trofaftiy 
I  cannot  acoept  the  Admlnlstrattoo'S  un- 
realistic propoaal  that  Federal  support  of 
health  manpower  training  be  limited  to  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  oateofiaths,  and  I  am 
pleased  ttnA  the  House  has  been  faithful  to 
the  riiiniisMViriil  Intent  articulated  in  the 
Health  Manpower  and  Nxirw  Training  Uws 
tn'^-t^  in  the  03d  Congiuss,  and  has  rMom- 
nvwi'Vrl  appropriations  for  support  of  tnOn- 
ing  in  evary  area  of  health  manpower. 
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Schools  of  Public  Health,  and  AlUed  Health 
Training  Institutiona 
I  fully  agree  with  the  Houaes  recommen- 
<UUoa  th»t  training  in  Public  Health  and  In 
Allied    Health    fields    be    supported    at    the 
fuU    level   auttoorlrod   by   PX.   93-45,   the  ex- 
teiulon    legislation    passed    June    18,    1978, 
which  authorlaed  appropriations  at  the  level 
or  the  second-vetoed  HEW-Labor  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1973  (HJt.  11864) . 
Inttitutional  rupport.  health  profesaUrru 

schools  and  »chooU  of  nursing 
I  am  deUghted  to  see  that  the  House  Is 
also  recommending  an  increase  of  almost  $36 
million  over  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Administration,  to  be  appropriated  for  capi- 
tation grants  for  health  professions  Institu- 
tions. This  sum,  however,  barely  Alls  the 
▼old  left  by  the  Administration's  failure  to 
seek  funding  for  support  of  training  In 
schools  of  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry. 
and  veterinary  medicine.  WhUe  It  repre- 
sents an  addition  of  »31  5  million  over  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  last  year 
totte  second-vetoed  Appropriations  Act  for 
HBW-Labor,  the  uncertainties  Involved  In 
computing  the  number  of  students  who  must 
be  counted  In  determining  Institutional 
grants  are  great.  It  Is  too  early  to  predict 
with  any  accuracy  the  number  of  students 
In  the  bonus  expansion  classes,  the  number 
of  Institutions  which  have  Initiated  pro- 
grams for  physicians'  assistants  which  are 
eligible  for  capitation  grants,  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  have  converted  to  a 
three  year  program  entitling  the  Institution 
to  an  additional  bonus  capitation  grant. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
Committee  win  look  with  favor  on  consider- 
ing an  additional  appropriation  for  Institu- 
tional Support  if  It  is  shown  to  be  Justified 
latBT  In  the  fiscal  year  when  these  enroU- 
ment  Qgiires  are  more  solid,  and  that  the 
Committee  will  state  this  Intent  in  the 
Committee  report. 

Se?iooU  of  nursing 
The  House  has  reduced  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  capitation  support  for  Schools  of 
Nurrtng.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  yo\ir  Com- 
mittee to  restore  this  amount  to  the  level 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  fiscal  year  1978 
by  the  addition  of  the  sum  of  »4.7  million  to 
a  total  of  t38£  million 

Student  scholarships  and  loans 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  has 
recommended  that  funding  for  scholarships 
and  loans  for  students  In  all  health  careers 
remain  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
that  In  the  Appropriations  Act  recommended 
by  Congress  last  year  and  has  expressed  its 
disagreement  with  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Administration  to  phase  out  the  scholarship 
program.  With  the  Increasing  efforts  health 
education  schools  are  making  to  recnUt  stu- 
dents from  the  lower  income  family,  the 
amount  available  for  scholarships  becomes 
aU  the  more  critical.  I  believe  the  minimum 
amount  acceptable  for  FT  1974  U  that  In 
last  year's  vetoed  blU.  HJt.  16«64.  The  House 
recommended  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000  for 
nursing  scholanhlps  from  the  amount  rec- 
ommended In  that  bill  and  I  recommend  It 
be  added  by  your  Committee. 
ProffTams  /or  :he  recruitment  and  retention 
of  financially  artd  socially  disadvantaged 
students 

Programs  closely  related  to  the  need  for 
sufficient  scholarship  and  loan  programs  are 
provlslona  I  .-authored  In  the  Senate  In  both 
the  Health  Professions  and  Nurse  Training 
Uws  which  provide  for  the  recruitment  and 
retention  in  training  institutions  of  Indivi- 
duals with  a  high  potential,  who  because  of 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  would  not  seek 
training  in  the  health  manpower  fields  with- 
out special  encouragement.  In  1972,  the  first 
year  these  programs  were  In  effect,  there  was 
•S    million    available    for    recruitment   pro- 
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grams  m  the  Health  Manpower  field,  and 
there  were  H6  million  worth  of  grant  ap- 
plications. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  full  amoimt  of  $S 
million  was  obligated  and  there  was  still  a 
large  number  of  approved  grant  applications 
which  remained  unfunded.  In  fiscal  year 
1974,  the  Administration  has  requested  »48.5 
million  for  health  manpower  education  ini- 
tiative awards.  Of  this  amount,  the  statute 
reqiUres  at  least  tS  million  but  no  more  than 
15%.  or  •ei>75  million,  to  be  utilized  for  pro- 
grams for  recruitment  of  the  disadvantaged 
students.  I  remind  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Administration  has  Iden- 
tified the  disadvantaged  as  Including  women, 
which  means  some  50%  of  the  population  on 
top  of  the  20  to  30%  of  the  population  who 
are  disadvantaged  because  they  represent  a 
cultural  or  ethnic  minority,  stand  to  benefit 
from  these  programs. 

Qlven  the  demonstrated  need.  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  Include  language  In  the  Ap- 
proprlauons  Act  that  the  full  16%  author- 
ized In  the  statute  be  obligated  for  these 
programs. 

I  urge  the  ComnUttee  to  recommend  the 
appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  of 
•6.5  million  In  the  Nurse  Training  Act  for 
these  purposes,  and  the  (100.000  authorized 
In  the  Allied  Health  Training  Act. 
General 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  recommendations 
cover  Just  a  few  of  the  approprlaUons  au- 
thorlzaUons  In  the  health  manpower  field 
which  I  particularly  wanted  to  stress.  I  gen- 
erally conciir  In  the  Increases  made  by  the 
House  since  I  believe  an  investment  In  the 
training  of  health  manpower  today  is  an 
Investment  which  wlU  be  repaid  many  times 
over  tomorrow  In  Increased  services  and  Im- 
proved treatment  capacity  to  the  benefit  of 
the  average  citizen. 

80C1AI.  AKD   aXRABnjTSTION   8DIVICES 

Older  Americans  Act  programs 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  previous  testimony  by  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  with  regard  to 
funding  of  the  new  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams contained  in  Public  Law  93-29. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  p€ul;lcular  sup- 
port for  the  earmarking  of  »2  million  to  Im- 
plement the  special  study  and  demonstration 
projects  on  the  transportation  problems  of 
older  Americans  added  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  by  the  Comprehensive  Older  Ameri- 
cans Service  Amendmenu  of  1973.  In  section 
412. 

During  the  June  4  San  Prandsco  and 
August  14  San  Wego  hearings  I  chaired  on 
AlternaUves  Institutionalization  of  the  elder- 
ly citizens,  stress  was  laid  on  the  difficulty 
senior  citizens  have  In  even  getting  to  the 
limited  program  which  are  avaUable  for 
them.  Bus  service,  even  if  it  Is  available  at 
regular  Intervals,  Is  often  such  that  elderly 
citizens  cannot  utilize  It.  The  steps  onto  the 
bus  may  be  prohibitive,  or  the  crowded  con- 
ditions might  dlsuade  them  from  even  at- 
tempting to  use  bus  service.  But  more  often 
than  not.  bus  service  or  other  forms  of  mass 
transit  which  are  suitable  for  the  elderly's 
special  needs.  Is  simply  not  avaUable,  or  does 
not  connect  up  to  the  areas  of  their  com- 
munities where  the  elderly  services  are 
located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  House  Committee  recommendation  re- 
garding the  Nutrition  program  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  vitally  Important  program 
has  been  long  deUyed  because  of  continued 
Presidential  vetoes,  and  Is  only  now — almost 
two  years  after  Its  enactment — bemg  Imple- 
mented as  the  result  of  funding  approved 
In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Subcommittee  members  will 
agree,  the  miportance  of  the  fun  fundtog  of 
this  Important  program.  The  $999  million 


ApiMoprlatlons  level  In  the  House  bill  will 
help  supply  360,000  meaU  per  day  to  older 
Americans. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services 
Mr.  Chalmxan,  as  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  diulng 
consideration  of  8.  1876,  the  RehabUltatlon 
Act  of  1973.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my 
belief  that  the  Subcommittee  should  move 
to  appropriate  funding  levels  for  these  pro- 
grams In  some  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  almost  ten  million  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans whom  we  almpy  cannot  reach  with  the 
funding  levels  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. I  note  with  some  dismay  that  the  House 
Committee  has  deferred  consideration  of 
funding  for  Vocational  RehabUlUtlon  Act 
programs  because  the  present  authorizing 
legislation  has  expired. 

As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  the  struggle 
to  enact  an  extension  and,  I  believe,  signifi- 
cant Improvement,  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams has  been  a  long  and  arduous  one.  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  ^proximately  1,110,046  dis- 
abled persons  were  served  by  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  and  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon Services  Administration  in  HEW  reports 
that  326.138  of  them  were  considered  to  be 
rehabilitated.  This  Is  noit  an  Inconsiderable 
achievement,  but  even  this  number  of  suc- 
cessful cases  must  be  taken  in  the  context 
of  the  estimated  7  to  12  million  handicapped 
Individuals  in  the  Nation  who  have  not 
realized  their  vocatl<Mial  potentials — with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare now  offlclaUy  eetlmatlng  the  need  to  be 
9.7  million  mdlvtduals. 

As  the  Subconunlttee  members  know,  on 
July  18.  the  comprehensive  vocational  re- 
habUltaUon  leglslaUon  passed  the  Senate 
for  the  third  time  this  year,  and  the  fifth 
time  m  the  last  ten  months — the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  8.  1878.  S.  1875  is  the  reeult 
of  a  negotiated  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  Labc*  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Administration.  Following 
the  second  veto  of  this  legislation — the  veto 
of  S.  7 — and  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
override  that  veto,  I,  along  with  several 
other  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  set  about  submitting  new 
legislation  which  would  substantially  meet 
the  objections  of  the  Administration,  while 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  vital  thrust  of 
the  bUl. 

I  believe  that  In  S.  1875  we  have  such  a 
bill.  As  I  am  sure  the  Subcommittee  Is  aware. 
S.  1876  reflects  a  significant  reduction  In  the 
authorization  levels — M08  44  million  t>elow 
the  S.  7  authorization  levels  over  the  three- 
year  life  of  the  bUl— and  a  $190  million  re- 
duction from  the  basic  title  I — grants  to 
States  for  FT  1974  In  8.  7.  The  authorization 
levels  In  8.  1878  are  only  (92  mUllon  over 
the  President's  3  year  budget  projections  for 
FYs  73.  74  and  76.  This  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  FT  1974  of  8610  million  plus 
stich  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee that  the  SfllO  million  dollar  figure — 
which  reflects  the  FT  1973  Appropriations 
level  In  the  First  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  o*  October  of  last  year — should  be 
viewed  as  a  floor  on  which  to  build  an  Appro- 
priations level.  This  Is  an  authorization  In- 
terpretation Which  prevails  throughout  the 
bin  and  la  stressed  in  the  Committee  report 
and  July  18  floor  debate. 

T  point  out  at  this  Juncture  that  the  House- 
paeeed  bill,  H  R.  8070.  adopted  by  the  House 
on  June  B.  1973,  Includes  a  WWO  mllUon  au- 
thorlMtlon  figure,  and  that.  In  light  of  the 
oasssRe  of  this  measure  bv  both  Houses,  It 
Is.  therefore,  appropriate  for  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  report  an  appropriation  item  tor 
vocational  rehabOltatlon  services  of  up  to 
tMO  million  Additionally,  as  Chairman  of 
the  House-Senste  conference  on  the  bill.  I 
am  confident  that  leelslatlon  will  be  enacted 
In  September — probably  before  the  Approprl- 
atlons  Mil  Is  taken  up  on  the  fioor. 
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My  recommendation  is  thus  to  add  $78 
million  to  the  FY  1974  budget  request  to  be 
^>ent  as  foUows:  an  additional  $40  mlUlon 
for  the  basic  state  grant  program  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  and  an  addi- 
tional $38  mUlion  for  Innovation  and  expan- 
sion grants,  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tion, research  and  training  and'project  evalu- 
ation. These  amounts  are  authorized  In  both 
S.  1876  and  HJl.  8070  as  passed  by  the  re- 
spective bodies. 

In  the  Senate  I  was  privileged  to  chair 
extensive  hearings,  covering  five  fuU  days  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handlcap[>ed  on 
this  legislation.  Tliose  hearings  documented 
In  the  most  forceful  and  poignant  way  the 
Inadequacies  of  our  efforts  \n  trying  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  program  of  services  m  order 
to  achieve  the  greatest  employment  potential 
for  handicapped  Indlvlduais. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  most  significant  to  note 
that  this  program  is  actually  a  revenue  raiser 
not  spender.  The  benefits  of  the  National  re- 
habUltatlon  program  relative  to  costs  are 
conceded  by  all  to  be  extremely  high.  Over  3 
mUllon  handicapped  Americans  have  been 
returned  to  productive  and  meaningful  lives 
because  of  assistance  from  the  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1972  alone,  the  estimated  annual 
earnings  of  the  326,138  Individuals  rehablll- 
Uted  total  $1  bUllon — a  net  Increase  of  $760 
mUllon  In  earnings  from  the  time  these  In- 
dividuals entered  the  rehablUtatlon  system. 

The  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administra- 
tion estimates  that,  in  addition  to  this  con- 
tribution to  the  ONP,  these  Individuals,  at  a 
minimum,  will  be  contributing  approximately 
6  percent  of  their  Income — or  $68  mUllon 
each  year — In  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  And  these  figures  do  not 
refiect  the  approximately  $33  mlUlon  in  sav- 
ings  to   Federal   and   State   governments   m 

1972  caused  by  removal  of  many  rehabUltated 
persons  from  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

This  $91  mUllon  figure  over  20  years  would 
return  more  than  $3  for  every  $1  of  the  $660 
million  spent  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

Moreover,  both  versions  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  provide  a  dramatic  reorienta- 
tion for  the  vocational  rehablUtatlon  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  RehabUlUtlon  Serv- 
ices Admimstratlon  In  H.E.W.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  law  maximum  emphasis  would 
be  given  to  providing  reliabllltatlon  services 
to  handicapped  Individuals  with  most  severe 
handicaps.  This  new  direction  arose  from 
findings  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings that  this  program  was  serving  basically 
those  with  the  least  severe  handicaps  and 
that  the  more  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals were  receiving  the  very  least  service,  if 
any  at  all. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  new  priority  for 
serving  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps, more  funds  wUl  be  required  If  we  are 
not  going  to  experience  an  appreciable  cut- 
back in  the  numbers  of  Individuals  helped 
by  this  program 

For  theee  two  reasons.  I  am  recommending 
an  Increase  In  appropriations  for  the  basic 
state  grant  program  of  approximately  16 
percent  over  the  Ic-el  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  10  percent  over  the  $690 
mlUlon  level   flnaUy  made  avaUable  for  FY 

1973  retroactively  through  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Act  for  FY  1974. 

With  respect  to  the  innovation  and  expan- 
sion grants,  special  projects,  research  and 
training  and  program  and  project  evaluation, 
I  recommend  additional  funds — $38  mUllon — 
be  added  so  that  a  beginning  can  be  made 
In  canijmg  out  some  of  the  Important  new 
Initiatives  stressed  In  both  House-and-Sen- 
ate-passed  bUls.  The  Administration  requests 
In  these  categories  totals  $80,606  million, 
which  Is  $16.5  mUUon  lower  than  the  FY 
1973  expenditures  In  these  categories.  Thus, 
I  am  requesting  only  $22.6  mllUon  over  the 
FY  1973  level. 

SpeciflcaUy,  I  am  reefrrlng  to  the  stress 
In  the  reeearch  and  training  provisions  on 


the  development  of  rehabUltatlon  education 
research  centers  which  would  seek  to  apply 
the  most  advanced  medical  technology,  sci- 
entific achlevenxent,  and  psychological  and 
social  knowledge  to  rehabilitation  problems. 
Including  the  design,  development  and  pro- 
duction of  suitable  equipment  and  devices. 
It  Is  a  crime.  In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  country  so  wealthy  In  tech- 
nology and  BO  rich  In  scientific  achievement 
has  made  only  the  most  minimal  use  of  this 
science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the 
handicapped  individuals. 

It  u  a  sad  truth.  I  think,  that  many 
European  countries  have  developed  and  made 
avaUable  to  handicapped  Individuals  far 
more  sophisticated  orthotic  and  prosthetic 
devices,  as  well  as  other  mechanisms  and 
devices  for  handicapped  Indlvldulals,  than 
are  generally  available  here.  Moreover,  al- 
though there  may  be  isolated  instances  when 
certain  rather  sophisticated  mechanisms  have 
been  produced  and  made  available  to  ease 
the  living  and  mcrease  the  employabUlty  of 
handicapped  Individuals,  these  advances  are 
generally  avaUable  only  to  a  few,  and  there 
is  no  central  authority  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  developing,  producing,  and  dis- 
seminating these  devices  throughout  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  our  science  and  technology 
belong  to  aU  Americans.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  strongly  support  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  our  science  and  tech- 
nology shoiild  not  be  withheld  from  thoee 
less  fortunate  persons,  who  because  of  their 
handicaps,  cannot  take  full  advantage  of 
much  of  the  technology  we  take  for  granted. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans — perhaps  30  million — and 
I  think  that  simple  Justice  requires  that  we 
give  them  the  benefit  of  a  more  lndei>endent, 
self-eufflclent.  and  remunerative  existence. 

OmCB  or  THE  SXCHTTAST 

Office  of  Child  Development 

Another  critical  area  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  today  is  the  area  of  early  chUdhood 
development.  In  my  1971  testimony  before 
this  Subcommittee,  I  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
funding  level  of  $437  mUlion  for  FY  1972,  so 
"that  we  can  begin  to  expand  on  the  Head 
Start  concept  In  FY  1972  and  buUd  a  truly 
comprehensive  development  program  for  our 
young."  This  year's  House  Committee  recom- 
mendation of  $419  mUllon  supposedly  repre- 
sents the  maintenance  of  the  present  pro- 
gram serving  379,000  chUdren.  However,  the 
House  bUl  does  not  take  into  consideration — 
nor  did  the  Administration's  budget  request 
for  $443  million — the  effects  of  the  10-per- 
cent Handicapped  chUdren  requirement  in- 
cluded in  the  EGA  amendments;  nor  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  new  minimum  wage  bUl 
which  has  now  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with  Senator  Mon- 
dale.  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
ChUdren  and  Youth  on  which  I  serve.  In 
requesting  that  the  Subcommittee  fund  OCD 
at  no  less  than  the  Administration's  budget 
request  level.  In  California  alone  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  466,000  chUdren  of  low- 
Income  famUles  are  in  need  of  developmental 
day  care  services.  There  are  over  7  mUlion 
children  across  the  Nation  m  need  of  chUd 
care  services.  We  are  presently  serving  lees 
than  10%  of  the  need  for  chUd-care  In  aU 
forms  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  reoonomended  a 
•437  mUllon  funding  level  for  FY  1972.  I 
used  the  phrase  "begin  to  expand".  It  Is 
now  time  for  consideration  of  the  FY  1974 
funding  levels,  and  I  must  again  implore 
the  Committee  to  consider  much  higher 
funding  levels  for  the  Office  of  OhQd  De- 
velopment. 

AddltionaUy.  S.  1191,  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Act,  has  now  passed  the  Senate, 
and  would  direct  the  Children's  Bureau 
within  OOD  to  begin  a  program  of  demon- 


stration projects  to  local  communities  and 
units  of  government  In  an  effort  to  develop 
successful  child  abuse  prevention  programs. 
I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  Include  in  Its 
Appropriations  bill  a  $10  mUllon  addition  to 
the  budgret  request — ^the  level  authorized  \n 
S.  1191  for  FY  1974 — to  start  up  this  program. 

SmCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  education.  Fiscal  1974,  presents 
the  Congress  with  some  serious  difficulties. 
The  budget  proposed  consolidation  of  a  num- 
ber of  categorical  programs  Into  a  special 
education  revenue  sharing  package.  But  ed- 
ucation revenue  sharing  requires  new  legis- 
lative authority,  which  has  not  been  granted: 
in  fact,  the  proposal  was  received  with  so 
little  enthusiasm  in  the  Congress  that  It 
has  been  withdrawn  and  Is  being  reworked. 
In  the  meantime,  this  Committee  must 
consider  a  budget  request  that  contains  zero 
monies  for  programs  that  were  to  be  folded 
into  the  education  revenue  sharing  measure: 
libraries,  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Impact  aid  programs,  adult  and  vocational 
education,  and  several  others. 

As  you  know,  the  House  has  patched  a 
number  of  holes  in  the  Administration's 
education  budget  with  amounts  slmUar  to 
those  avaUable  In  Fiscal  1973.  Our  coUeagues 
to  the  other  body  voted  a  total  of  $6.- 
164.411,000  for  educatkm  programs.  That 
is  $892  million  over  the  budget  request  for 
Fiscal  1974,  but  It  is  $92.42  million  below  the 
comparable  appropriation  for  Fiscal  year 
1973. 

So  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  sen- 
sitive to  the  need  for  overaU  fiscal  restraint, 
but  has  also  determtoed  to  meet,  as  best  it 
can.  the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  help 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
dlscuw  Just  a  few  of  the  federal  education 
programs  that  I  believe  deserve  priority  at- 
tention by  this  Committee  as  we  move  to- 
ward creation  of  a  budget  that  does  not  abort 
change  school  chUdren. 

ESSA  title  I 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hoxise-paased  FY  1974 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  B.B..  8877, 
contains  a  provision  appropriating  $1.8  bU- 
llon for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  Tiit  blU  also  contains  a 
hold-harmless  provision  designed  to  protect 
school  budgets  from  drastic  reductions  stem- 
ming from  the  use  of  1970  census  figures 
rather  than  the  previously -used  1960  figures. 
As  the  Committee  knows,  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  ESKA  Title  I  requires  use  of 
the  latest  census  figures. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  hM*  Is  a  serious 
Inequity  in  how  this  provision  affects  certain 
states,  tocluding  my  own  state  of  California. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  a  hold-harmless  pro- 
vision that  protects  those  States  confronted 
with  a  drastic  reduction  in  Title  I  funds  be- 
cause of  population  changes  revealed  by  the 
1970  census.  However,  the  House-passed  pro- 
vision. If  sustained  by  the  Senate  in  its  pres- 
ent wording,  discriminates  against  states  like 
Callfwnla  by  depriving  our  disadvantaged 
ChUdren  of  Federal  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Under  the  House  bUl,  California 
would  receive  $41,538,791  leas  than  it  would 
otheru-lse  receive  at  the  fxiU  $1 .8  bUllon  fund- 
ing level  Other  srUtes  with  significant  losses 
are  New  York,  Indiana,  Maine.  Michigan.  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island.  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Javlts,  has  suggested  that 
a  substitute  hold-harmleas  percentage — per- 
haps 801*  rather  than  100«; — would  spare 
those  states  that  face  considerable  lessee  un- 
der the  new  census  figures  without  baring  a 
punitive  effect  on  Calif ornU  and  other  states. 
It  is  my  strong  recommendation  that  the 
Committee  consider  a  modification  of  the 
bold-hannleaa  Title  I  provlao  In  HJC  8877. 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Senator  Javlta 
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It  means  a  great  deal  to  the  (Usadvantaged 
chUdten  of  my  state,  who  would  be  denied 
a  slgnlflcant  portion  of  funds  to  which  they 
are  entitled  If  the  House  proviso  preyalls. 
Libraries 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  de- 
termlnaUon  to  end  federal  support  of  libra- 
ries Is  Irresponsible  and  wrong. 

The  notion  that  the  central  government 
in  a  democratic  society  should  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prime  Instttutlons  of  a 
literate  people  Is  nonsense.  It  should  be  re- 
jected as  flnnly  by  this  Committee  as  It  was 
by  the  House. 

Our  public  libraries  struggle  constantly 
for  sheer  survival.  The  federal  role  In  helping 
these  institutions  keep  theh-  doors  open  has 
been  minimal:  of  »he  »3  80  spent  per  cap- 
ita for  public  libraries,  only  16  cents  come* 
from  federal  sources  School  libraries  get  only 
«1  75  per  pupil  from  Washinerton:  Nationally 
about  40«-r  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
without  libraries,  and  yet  the  Administration 
wants  to  kUl  this  modest  assistance  program 
as  well. 

I  believe  we  must  recognlae.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  an  estimated  20  mUllon  Americans  are 
without  access  to  public  library  services  Jn 
their  communities.  This  Is  an  Inequity  that 
must  be  ended.  Abandoning  the  federal  ef- 
fort at  this  point  la  unfair  and  shortsighted 
As  this  Committee  knows,  federal  support 
for    library    programs    has    been    channeled 
through  three  basic  programs:    The  Library 
Services     and     Construction     Act     (LSCA), 
Title   U   of   the   Elementary   and   Secondary 
Education  Act   (ESKA),  and  Title  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act    (HKA).  The  Admin- 
istration contends  that  states  and  localities 
can   now  aasMme  the  burden  of  paying  for 
libraries  through  revenue  sharing  funds  This 
conclusion,  however,  la  not  supported  by  any 
data  I  have  seen.  On  the  contrary,  the  VS 
Office   of   Education,    in    a   study   on   ESKA 
Title  n.  recommended  an  Increase  in  federal 
library  funding  of  10  percent,  at  least,  and 
25   percent  If   possible,   observing  that  sub- 
stantially     Increased      appropriations      are 
needed  to  meet  rising  costs  as  well  as  unmet 
growing  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  sUte  too  strongly 
my  beUef  that  curtaUlng  federal  funds  for 
libraries  would   be   a   mistake   of  disastrous 
proportions.  A  democratic  nation,  if  it  wtshes 
to  survive,  does  not  back  out  on  its  commit- 
ment to  the  literacy  of  all  of  Its  people.  I  urge 
this  Committee  to  Join  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee in  restoring  funds  to  these  programs 
at  a  level  at  least  equal  to  FY  1973  funding! 
Impact  aid 
It  is  no  secret  to  this  Oonunlttee  that  our 
impact  aid  programs— wh  ereby  payments  are 
made  to  school  districts  to  Ueu  of  taxes  on 
.!r*^.  property— have  been  a  target  of  this 
Administration's  budget  cutters.  The  areu- 
ments  over  whether  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams should  be  continued,  reduced,  or  elimi- 
nated,  has   gone   on   for   several   years,    and 
shows  no  sign  of  dlmlnishtog.  Under  special 
attack    Is   category     -b-   of   the    Impact  "aid 
program     wherein    payments    are    made    on 
behalf  of  studenta  who«  parents  work,  but 
do  not  live,  on  federal  property. 

I  will  not  take  this  forum'  to  argue  the 
merits  of  the  existing  impact  aid  programs 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  school  dis- 
tricts to  my  SUte.  and  elsewhere  in  the 
nation  depend  upon  these  monies  for  sheer 
survival.  If  they  are  to  be  toterrupted  re- 
duced, or  terminated,  it  should  be  done  "by  a 
weU-dellberated  Act  of  the  Congress  rather 
than  by  impoundment  or  termination 
through  Administrative  flat,  with  the  grow- 
tog  pressures  on  the  property  taxpayers  it 
makes  no  wnse.  to  my  mind,  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  more  school  expense  to  these  cltlaens 
to  the  abrupt  faahlon  suggested  by  the 
Admtolstratlon  to  Its  efforts  to  ciirtaU  these 
Xsderal  monies.  It  Is  not  oiUy  the  ttmtog.  but 
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the  logic  of  the  Admtolstratlon's  approach 
that  I  And  hard  to  believe. 

This  House  bill  tocludes  »«10  million  for 
school  assistance  to  federally  affected  areas 
■This  will  be  adequate  to  fund  the  category 
"b"  chUdren  at  88  percent  of  entitlement,  the 
same  level  voted  by  Congress  for  fiscal  1973 
As  the  Committee  Is  aware,  the  Admtolstra- 
tlon  seems  still  determined  to  pay  "b"  stu- 
dents at  only  54  percent  of  entitlement,  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  we  must  speak  strongly  and 
decisively  on  this  matter,  and  once  agato 
make  clear  the  totent  of  the  Congress  to 
fund  "b"  students  at  68  percent  of  entlUe- 
ment — which  U  agreeable  to  concerned  school 
personnel  to  my  state — and  not  a  penny  less. 
If  the  Committee  conttoues  Its  support  of 
"b"  payment  at  68  percent.  California  will 
recover  some  »33  mUllon  to  federal  school 
funds  that  would  have  been  denied  them 
under  the  Nixon  formula. 

Bilingual  education 
I  have  addressed  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  several  occasions  regarding  the 
perennial  lack  of  sufflclent  fxmdlng  for  TlUe 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  bUtngual  educaUon  program. 
Each  time.  Senators  have  responded  gener- 
ously, and— to  spite  of  Admtolstratlon  objec- 
tions—the  TiUe  VU  appropriation  has  been 
Increased  slgnlflcanUy  over  the  Presidents 
budget  request  each  year.  Mexican-Americans 
of  my  state  and  other  bUlngiial  peoples  can 
be  apprecUtlve  of  such  actions  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  todlcattog  as  they  do  the  Con- 
gress' determtoatlon  to  live  up  to  the  com- 
mitments made  to  the  short  history  of  thU 
program. 

For  Fiscal  1974,  the  President  requested 
$35  million  for  bUtogual  education,  which  la 
the  amount  made  avaUable  by  the  Congress 
to  Fiscal  Years  1972  and  1973.  The  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  to  H.R.  8877.  Increased  the 
amount  to  $45  million. 

I  feel  it  would  be  useful  to  review  what 
the  bUtogual  program  has  been  able  to  do 
under  past  appropriations,  and  what  It  needs 
to  do  to  the  future. 

In  fiscal  1973.  the  total  spendtog  for  Title 
VU  was  $32  mUllon.  Broken  down,  this  came 
to  »28.1  mUllon  for  projects  tovolvtog  the 
Spanlsh-speaktog;  »2  6  mUllon  was  spent  for 
Eskimo  and  American  Indian  bUtogual  edu- 
cation, with  almost  $l  mUllon  of  that  figure 
devoted  to  those  who  speak  French  to  the 
home;  $656,000  went  for  bUlngual  programs 
servtog  those  whose  home  language  Is  Por- 
tuguese; $500,000  for  Chtoese  programs 
$189,000  for  the  bUlngual  people  of  Ouam 
and  $76,000  for  the  Trust  Territories. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  nowhere 
near  meeting  the  need.  Conservative  esti- 
mates todlcate  there  are  at  least  five  mUllon 
bUlngual  ChUdren  to  the  United  States  who 
are  to  need  of  bUlngual  services.  Under  the 
Fiscal  1973  amount  spent,  only  147,000  bUto- 
gual children  were  served.  Obviously,  there 
Is  an  enormous  gap  between  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  what  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
Increase  the  House-passed  bUlngual  appro- 
priation by  $16  mUllon,  brtoglng  the  total 
appropriation  to  $60  mUllon  for  FY  1974. 
This  Is  the  amount  I  have  pressed  for  In  the 
past,  and  a  figure  that  I  feel  is  realistic  for 
this  Committee's  consideration.  It  is  stui  $40 
million  less  than  the  present  authorization 
for  Title  Vn. 

Consumer  education 
One  secUon  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (PX.  93-318),  which  I  authored,  sets 
up  a  much-needed  program  of  consumer  edu- 
cation for  the  public  schools,  housed  In  and 
administered  by  the  U.8.  Ofllce  of  Education. 
Although  the  measure  was  signed  toto  law 
by  the  President  over  a  year  ago.  the  Office  of 
Education  has  not  moved  forward  to  imple- 
menttag  the  program  and  shows  no  sign  of 
doing  so  to  the  future.  Particularly  to  view 


of  the  expressed  concern  of  the  Admtolstra- 
tlon for  enlightened  consumer  affairs.  I  find 
this  situation  very  disappointing. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  calls  for  a 
Director  of  Consumers'  Education  In  the  Of- 
fice of  EducaUon  to  coordinate  USOEs  con- 
sumer education  actlvltes.  It  authorizes 
grants  for  sucli  acUvltles  as  the  development 
of  currlciUa  (Including  Interdisciplinary  cur- 
rlciUa)  to  consumer  education.  The  law  also 
seu  forth  a  program  of  tratolng  for  educa- 
tional perscmnel  to  prepare  them  to  teach  In 
subject  areas  associated  with  consumer  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Introducing  the  Consu- 
mer Education  legislation  I  noted  that  the 
annual  cost  of  policing  consumer  com- 
platots — eomplatots  that  could  have  been 
avoided  had  consumers  been  educated  to 
avoid  some  pitfalls  of  the  marketplace— has 
risen  to  some  $100  nUUlon  annually  This  U 
an  indefensible  waste  of  taxpayer  doUars  and 
a  waste  that  oould  be  reduced  by  Implement- 
ing my  program. 

As  enacted,  the  Consumer  Education  pro- 
gT%m  authorized  $30  mUIlon  for  Fiscal  1973 
$26  million  for  Fiscal   1974.  and  $35  mUllon 
for  Fiscal  1975   I  strongly  urge  this  Commit- 
tee to  provide  a  minimum  of  »20  mUUon  for 
the  1974  Fiscal  year,  and  accompany  the  ap- 
propriation with  report  language  that  makes 
clear  the  totent  of  this  Ccmmlttee  and  the 
Congress  that  this  clear  program  mandate  be 
carried  out  to  accordance  with  the  law. 
Veterans  cost-of-instruction  program 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  the  members  of 
the  SubcMnmlttee  are  aware,  the  Department 
of  Health.   Education,   and   Welfare  has  re- 
quested no  fundtog  for  the  Veterans  Cost-of- 
Instruction    (VCI)    program   in   its  FY   1974 
Budget  request.  This  Is  only  the  latest  to  the 
Admtolstratlon's     totally     unjustified      un- 
wUIlngness  to  seek  or  support  fundtog  for 
meaningful     programs    to    help    rstumine 
veterans.  " 

The  House  Committee  In  the  House-passed 
blU  Includes  $36  mUllon  for  this  program 

The  VCI  program,  which  I  authored  to  the 
92nd  Congress  as  part  of  PX.  93-318.  has  been 
a  special  victim  of  the  Administration's  re- 
fusal to  release  funds  and  issue  program 
regulations  and  guidelines,  as  weU  as  of  a 
CongresslonaUy-reJected  proposal  to  rescind 
the  $25  mUllon  appropriated  to  the  Supple- 
mental ApproprUUons  Act.  1973  (PX  93- 
607)  to  initiate  the  VCI  program.  From  the 
time  that  Appropriations  Act  was  signed  by 
the  President  untU  a  Federal  District  Court 
Interceded,  the  Office  of  Education — which  Is 

responsible  for  administertog  the  program 

has  dragged  Its  feet  and  completely  dis- 
regarded the  wlU  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress 

Last  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  simply  re- 
fustog  to  administer  the  program  and  spend 
the  funds  appropriated  for  It,  the  Admtols- 
tratlon asked  Congress  to  resctod  Its  VCI 
appropriation.  As  you  may  recall.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  then  wrote  you  and  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  urging  you  to  stand  firm 
and  not  agree  to  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal that  Congress  rescind  the  small  amount 
of  FY  1973  funds  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. Your  response  to  this  letter  todlcated 
that  neither  you,  nor  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  were  Impressed  by  HKW's 
arguments  for  granting  such  a  rescission. 
Once  agato.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  program  and  for 
your  decision  not  to  entertato  the  totaUy  un- 
justified rescission  proposal. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senate  report  (No. 
93-160)  aocompanytog  H  R.  7447,  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1973,  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  stated  that:  "Both  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  on  this  bill  Indicate 
the  Congress  la  not  concurring  to  the  re- 
quested rescissions.  .  .  ." 

The  VCI  program  finally  got  underway  In 
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April,  when  regulations  were  Issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education  at  the  direction  of  a  n.8, 
DUtrlct  Court  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Concerned  Veterans, 
after  the  rescission  request.  In  late  May.  the 
Administration  finally  agreed  to  spMnd  the 
$35  mlUlon  appropriation. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Admtolstratlon's 
zero  funding  FY  1974  Budget  request  for  the 
VCI  program  follows  a  predictable  pattern. 
And.  while  I  appreciate  the  House's  $35  mU- 
llon appropriation  for  this  program.  I  thtok 
recent  developments  Indicate  the  need  for 
an  additional  appropriation. 

lu  maktog  awards  to  eligible  Institutions, 
it  was  found  that  the  $35  mUUon  previously 
appropriated  was  tosufficlent  to  permit  full- 
funding  of  each  eligible  Institution  which 
applied.  OE  proceeded  to  award  grants  at 
an  approximately  17  percent  prorated  reduc- 
tion of  the  fuU  funding  level. 

It  Is  my  contention,  however.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  stated  in  my  May  34,  1973,  letter 
to  OE  Commissioner  Ottlna  regarding  the 
regulations  published  by  OE,  that  section  420 
of  PX.  93-318  Is  clearly  written  as  an  entitle- 
ment. I  thtok  this  is  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively by  the  fact  that  section  430 — unlike 
section  419 — contains  no  pro-rata  reduction 
provision. 

Additionally.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  ref- 
erence In  the  regulations  issued  by  OE,  and 
to  the  subsequent  obligation  of  funds,  to 
the  following  direction  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection   (d)   of  section  420: 

"Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  to  not  less  than  three  Installments 
during  each  academic  year,  and  shaU  be 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  persons  on 
behalf  of  whom  such  payments  are  made 
to  attendance  at  the  institution  at  the  time 
of  the  payment." 

I  take  strong  exception  to  OE's  arrogatlon 
of  authority  to  make  pro-rata  allotments  of 
a  full  year's  entitlement  and  to  Ignore  the 
Installment  payment  requirement  to  section 
430(d). 

In  my  opinion,  according  to  the  law,  OE 
was  required  to  prorate  the  M*t  payment  to 
each  school  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  out 
of  the  funds  then  avaUable  (as  was  done 
at  the  level  of  17  percent  utUlslng  the  $36 
mUllon  FY  1973  appropriation)  and  submit 
to  Congress  a  request  either  for  a  Supple- 
mental FY  1973  or  (or  an  FY  1974  appropria- 
tion necessary  to  make  the  remaining  two 
(or  more)  progress  payments,  as  required  by 
section  420(d)  durtnig  the  academic  year 
1973-74.  Certainly,  once  having  distributed 
aU  the  funds  appropriated,  to  June  1973,  for 
use  during  the  1073-74  school  year,  OE  was 
obligated  to  seek  sufficient  funds  to  make  the 
rematolng  Installment  payments  required  by 
law. 

I  todlcated  In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Ottlna  that 
I  woall  seek  .such  appropriations,  and  I 
asked  that  he  provide  me  with  the  Infor- 
mation necessary  once  the  first  payment  had 
gone  forth.  Since  he  has  not  done  so,  I  make 
this  recommendation  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  Information  available  to  me.  Since  the 
first  payment  for  the  VCI  program  was  made 
at  only  17  percent  of  the  fuU  entitlements. 
83  percent  of  the  fiUl  appropriation  Is  stUl 
outstanding.  I  therefore  request  that  the 
foUowlng  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
VCI  program  for  FY  1974:  $122,000,000  (to- 
cludtog  the  $25  mlUlon  already  added  by  the 
House) — that  Is.  $97  mUllon  above  the 
Houae-paosed  figure — fckr  completion  of  aca- 
deizUc  year  1973-74  Installment  payments. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  cannot  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  this  program 
designed  to  assist  the  nun  who  have  re- 
turned from  battle  to  recent  year*.  These 
meo  did  what  they  were  called  upon  to  do — 
to  a  generally  unpopular  cause.  They  lost 
years  to  education,  Job  training,  and  work 
ezpertenoe. 


The  VCI  program  provisions  were  written 
to  stimulate  and  support  programs  to  meet 
the  special  readjustment  problems  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans — particulraly  the  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  veterans — and  to 
promote  greater  utUizatlon  of  GI  BUI  educa- 
tional assistance.  Despite  the  major  Im- 
provements to  the  present  OI  BlU  program 
by  Congress  In  the  last  three  years,  the  pres- 
ent OI  BlU  does  not  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  many  Vietnam  era  veterans.  In 
comparison  to  the  GI  BiU  assistance  pro- 
vided for  World  War  n  veterans,  which  paid 
full  school  costs  (tocludtog  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies,  etc.) .  as  weU  as  a  month- 
ly subsistence  aUowanoa,  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran  receives  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  of  $330.  which  Is  totended  "to 
meet,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  his  subsistence, 
tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and 
other  educational  costs.  .  .  ."  (38  U3.C., 
1681  (a) ) .  For  most  veterans,  especially  those 
supporting  a  famUy.  this  aUowance  Just  does 
not  adequately  meet  their  expenses,  esp>eclal- 
ly  with  the  30  percent  inflation  to  food 
costs  since  the  last  Increase  was  enacted  last 
October, 

In  addition,  large  numbers  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans have  been  victims  of  a  vicious  cycle 
of  dlsadvantagement.  The  least  educated 
men  have  been  the  most  likely  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  go  toto  combat,  and  then, 
upon  their  return,  they  have  the  most  diffi- 
culty In  continutog  their  education  and 
training  or  finding  other  than  menial  Joba. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  situation — edu- 
cational assistance  not  helping  those  who 
most  need  It — Is  the  shockingly  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  young  veterans.  In 
July  1973,  the  unemployment  rate  for  vet- 
erans aged  30  to  34  was  8.4  percent.  The 
national  rate  of  unemployment  for  this  same 
period  was  4.7  percent. 

It  seems  clear,  to  terms  of  cost  benefits, 
that  money  spent  today  on  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  is  far  better 
spent  than  creating  obUgatlons  for  expendi- 
tures of  more  funds  tomorrow  on  welfare  pro- 
grams for  the  potentiaUy  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  veterans. 

The  VCI  program  was  designed  to  provide 
Incentives  and  supporting  funds  lex  coUeges 
and  \uilverslties  to  actively  recruit  returning 
veterans  and  to  establish  the  ktods  of  special 
programs  and  services  necessary  to  assist 
many  veterans  In  getting  enrolled  and,  once 
there,  readjusting  to  an  academic  setting. 
Under  the  VCI  program,  only  Institutions 
which  tocrease  their  enrollment  of  veterans 
by  10  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  who 
meet  other  requirements  of  the  legislation  for 
special  veterans  programs — on  which  they 
must  spend  one-half  of  their  VCI  payments — 
are  entitled  to  payments  of  up  to  $4S0  for 
each  of  certato  categories  of  veterans  en- 
roUed  in  an  undergraduate  program  on  a  fuU- 
time  basis.  Thya,  and  this  is  terribly  Im- 
portant to  stress,  the  VCI  program  does  not 
simply  create  entitlements  for  coUeges  and 
universities  for  veterans  already  enroUed. 
Rather,  It  requires  a  conttoutog  comnUtment 
by  recipient  Institutions  both  to  Increase 
their  enrollments  of  veterans  and  to  estab- 
lish special  programs  suited  to  their  veterans' 
Immediate  educational  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  approve  a  total  appropriation 
of  $133  mlUlon  for  FY  1974  for  the  Veterans 
Cost-of-Instructlon  Program  under  section 
430  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  in  order  that  the  program  may  be 
of  maximum  assistance  to  aU  eUglble  veter- 
ans and  Institutions  and  that  the  program 
may  be  carried  out  to  full  compliance  with 
the  clear  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  action  of  the  House  in  fundtog 
education  programs  for  which  no  monies  were 
requested  by  the  Admlnlitratlon.  The  items 


I  have  touched  upon  by  no  means  constitute 
a  complete  list  of  my  own  education  fundtog 
concerns.  They  are,  however,  todicatlve  of 
areas  that  I  believe  to  be  partlciUarly  critical 
to  California  schools. 

DKPASTMxm'   or   Labok 

MAKPOWm    AOICINISTSATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee's  report  on  H  R. 
8877.  the  Senate  on  June  34  adopted  8  1559, 
the  "Job  Tratotog  and  Community  Services 
Act"  by  the  overwhelming  margin  of  88-6. 
The  House  has  also  acted  on  legislation  to 
extend  the  MD.T.A.  In  my  floor  statement 
to  support  of  S  1559.  I  discussed  the  need 
for  expeditious  consideration  of  that  legis- 
lation— particularly  to  view  of  the  Admtols- 
tratlon's  attempt  to  Implement  manpower 
revenue  sharing — a  major  program  and  pol- 
icy change — by  Executive  flat.  Throughout 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratory  labor's  consideration  of  S. 
1569,  it  was  made  clear  by  the  National 
League  of  Cltles/U3.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
the  Governors — all  of  whom  sought  various 
forms  of  manpower  reform — that  they  sought 
legislative  reform  not  admtotstratlve  pro- 
nouncements. 

Durtog  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Labor  Kol- 
berg's  March  39.  1973.  confirmation  heartog 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  I  raised  the  very  important 
issue — an  Issue  also  raised  in  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report — of  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  Admtolstratlon's  attempt 
to  implement  manpower  revenue  sharing  and 
requested  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  to 
submit  the  Department  of  Labor  Solicitors 
optoion  to  that  regard.  I  am  submitting  that 
optolon  for  the  Subcommittee's  considera- 
tion. As  the  Subcommittee  wtu  note,  u  is 
hardly  an  inspiring  analysis  or  a  firm  legal 
ground  upon  which  to  base  a  policy  decision 
of  this  magnitude  Consequently,  I  wrote 
on  June  6.  1973,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
seeking  a  fuU  legal  optolon  on  the  authority 
under  which  the  Admtolstratlon  plans  to 
Implement  MJtJS.  As  soon  as  I  receive  a 
reply  from  the  Manpower  Admtolstratlon,  I 
wUl  make  it  avaUable  to  the  Subcommittee. 

As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  on  July  31 
the  Senate  adopted  S,  1560,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Amendments  of  1973,  legisla- 
tion extending  the  highly  successful  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  for  an  additional  two 
years.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reported  a  companion  measure 
(HJl.  7940)  on  JvUy  30.  I  would  urge  that 
the  Subcommittee  act  now  on  appropria- 
tions for  manpower  training  programs  now 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  1559  and  S. 
1560,  tocludtog  appropriations  for  E.E.A.  pro- 
grams at  least  equal  to  the  FY  1973  appro- 
priations level  of  $1.35  bUUon.  and  appro- 
priations for  manpower  training  programs 
equal  to  the  levels  origtoaUy  authorised  in 
S.  1659.  $1.65  blUion — which  represents  no  to- 
crease to  funding  over  the  FY  1973  levels,  the 
last  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act  enacted. 
TMJiJ>. 

I  recently  jotoed  with  Senators  Tunney. 
Kennedy.  Rlblcoff.  Javits.  and  Ourney  to 
writing  to  this  Subcommittee  urging  the 
addition  of  a  Itoe  Item  for  conttouatlon  of 
the  Technology  Mobilization  and  Reemplov- 
ment  Program— TJiJl P.  As  this  Subcorn- 
mlttee  Itnows.  and  as  Senator  Magnuson  and 
I  have  discussed  many  times  to  the  past, 
aerospace  and  defense  workers  have  been 
partlciUarly  hard  hit  by  the  effects  of  high 
unemployment.  In  response  to  the  very  real 
employment  problems  of  unemployed  tech- 
nicians, engtoeers.  and  other  professional  and 
semi-professional  groups  tradltlonaUy  as- 
sociated with  aerospace  and  defense  work, 
the    Department    of    Labor    toitlated    the 
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T.M  Jl.P.  program.  That  program  was  not  re-      tlve— certainly  one   of  the  most  noble— ef-  In  FT   1978   only   M60  000   was  snent   tr^ 

funded  for  this  fiscal  year.  In  my  home  state      forts  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  Is  par-  Consumer  R&D  Drwrrainmlne    Non.rm.nr 

of  CallfomU  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  180.-      tlcularly  Important  at  this  time,  when  the  for  new  programs    nmie  under  aert inn ^ 

000  Jobs  have  been  lost  In  the  last  18  months      program  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  being  Some  250  credit  vinlons  are  loelnff  ™-  hm«. 

a   result    of   Federal    defense   and   aerospace      whip-sawed  during   the  first  six  months  of  loet  their  support  and  assistance    ThTv  ^n 

this  year  by  the  schizophrenic  activity  within 


funding  cuts.  These  jw*.  for  the  most  part. 
Americans  who  are  facing  the  problems  of 
unemployment  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  It  Is  a  situation  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  agitated  by  the  proposed — and  I  think  Ul- 
concelved — domestic  base  cloalngs  planned 
by  the  Administration.  I  would  therefore  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  add  report  language 
designating  $6.875,000 — the  present  f\mdlng 
level — for  the  continuation  of  the  T.MJI.P. 
program. 

OmCE    OF    eCONOMIC     OPPOBTTTNTrr 

The  President's  budget  represents  what  I 
consider  to  t>e  a  callous  disregard  for  the  poor 
of  America — and  for  the  longstanding  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves.  Nowhere  Is  this  Administration 
policy  more  clearly  reflected  than  In  the 
effort  to  destroy  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  has  served  within  the  Fed- 
eral system  as  a  focal  point  of  advocacy  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

We  all  recognize  the  wisdom  of  rede- 
signing, or  even  ending,  programs  that  do 
not  live  up  to  their  promise.  But  the  mod- 
estly funded  anti-poverty  programs — repre- 
senting only  one-tenth  of  one-percent  of  the 
Federal  budget — could  not  be  expected  to 
close  the  multl-bllllon  dollar  poverty  Income 
gap.  They  were  not  designed  to  do  so.  Rather, 
anti-poverty  programs  reflect  an  attempt 
to  begin  to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty — 
an  attempt  to  regain  for  our  Nation  the 
resource  of  25  million  Americans  locked  with- 
out hope  In  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

In  his  effort  to  discontinue  the  community 
actl(>n  programs — the  very  heart  of  the  War 
on  Poverty — the  President  asks  us  to  "give 
up"  on  a  deep  and  honorable  commitment 
made  by  his  predecessor  nine  years  ago  .  .  . 
a  commitment  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress  less 
than  ten  months  ago. 

We  owe  It  to  those  25  million  Americans 
with  no  recourse  but  to  Congressional  con- 
cern and  action,  and  we  owe  It  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  Johnson,  not 
to  permit  the  "Great  Society"  to  be  deci- 
mated while  Congress  stands  idly  by. 

The  Courts  have  halted  the  actions  which 
the  now  defrocked  Acting  Director — Mr.  Phil- 
lips— had  said  were  In  "anticipation"  of 
Congressional  agreement  on  the  President's 
budget  request. 

Communty  Action  Agencies 
I  deplore  the  President's  decision  to  seek 
no  new  funding  tea  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — a  decision  made  In  direct  de- 
fiance of  specific  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  last 
Fall.  In  light  of  the  Congressional  mandate 
to  continue  OEO,  I  urge  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  HEW.  and  Related  Agencies  to  review 
carefully  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations, funding  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

I  strongly  support  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Commlttee't  Inclusion  of  $338  8  million 
for  the  continuation  of  vital  OEO  programs, 
particularly  for  coounualty  action  agencies 
and  legal  services  programs. 

Office  Of  Legal  Servicet 

I  would  also  Uke  to  express  my  very  strong 
support  for  the  $71.5  million,  earmarked  Ln 
the  House  Committee  report  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. As  the  Committee  knows,  funding  for 
the  legal  services  Is  authorized  through  FT 
1974  under  section  222  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  19«4.  as  amended. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  is  fTilly  famil- 
iar with  the  benefits  and  accomplishments 
of  the  legal  services  program;  a  program 
which  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most  cost-«ffec- 


the  Administration,  that  the  Congress  re- 
assert Its  conunltment  to  providing  equal 
access  to  the  Justice  system  for  all  its 
citizens. 

The  Subconamlttee  on  Employment.  Pov- 
erty, and  Migratory  Labor,  on  which  I  serve, 
Is  working  hard  on  legislation  to  create  an 
Independent.  National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, and  we  hope  to  report  that  legislation 
from  the  Subcommittee  to  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and,  subsequently, 
to  the  Senate  floor  In  the  early  FaU. 

By  fuUy  funding  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram at  the  $71.5  million  authorized  level — 
a  level  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion— the  Congress  will  be  providing  this  be- 
leaguered program  with  a  much  needed  shot 
in  the  arm  during  the  difficult  transition  to 
an  independent  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Youth  recreation  and  sports  program 
As  the  author  of  the  National  summer 
youth  sports  programs.  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1972.  I  woiUd 
also  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  would 
maintain  the  »3  million  the  House  recom- 
mended for  this   Important  program. 

The  youth  recreation  and  sports  program 
is  an  expansion  of  the  National  summer 
youth  sports  program  which  OEO  has  been 
funding  during  the  past  three  summers. 
Funds  for  the  program  were  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  in  turn  contracted  with  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  AssocUtlon — 
NCAA.  The  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  has  been  the  Oovem- 
ment's  administrative  and  monitoring 
agency.  My  amendment  to  the  EOA  provides 
for  the  program's  establishment  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and  expands  It  to  provide  for 
oontinulng  year-round  contact  with  the 
participating  youths  and  related  educational 
and  counseling  services,  especially  drug 
abuse  education. 

The  present  program  has  served  approxi- 
mately 124.000  partlclpante  during  Its  3  years 
of  operation.  Eleven  colleges  and  universities 
In  my  own  State  of  California  are  working 
with  nearly  4.000  participants  this  summer. 
The  program  provides  valuable  contact  be- 
tween disadvantaged  youth  and  collegiate 
athletes,  and  affords  to  Its  participants  the 
multiple  resources  available  at  college  and 
university  campuses. 

The  new  section  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  assures  that  community  resi- 
dents will  work  with  the  young  participants 
and  coUeglate  personnel  In  planning  and 
operating  the  program. 

I  would  also  urge  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration   of    funding    for    two   additional 
OEO    programs    which    were    authorized    In 
1979  EOA  amendments  I  authored. 
Consumer  action  and  cooperative  programs 


support  and  assistance.  They  rep- 
resent $11  million  saved  by  over  100,000  poor 
people.  Many  are  at  the  point  where  con- 
tinued support  now  could  In  a  very  few 
years  help  them  become  permanent  and 
selfstifflclent  Institutions  In  their  commu- 
nities. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  has  seriously 
aggravated  the  plight  of  the  poor  consumer 
it  is  more  Important  than  ever  that  suc- 
cessful programs  be  emulated  and  innova- 
tive programs  be  developed  by  continuing 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  efforts 
under  Title  U  of  the  E.OA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Subcommittee's  review  a  stimmary 
sheet  which.  In  some  detaU,  reflects  the 
poslUve  impact  that  this  $7.6  mUUon  fund- 
ing level  would  have  on  the  poor  consumers 
In  this  country. 

Community  design  and  planning  assistance 
While  the  ongoing  programs  of  OEO  have 
dealt  primarily  with  the  legal,  educational, 
and  health  problems  of  the  poor,  the  wt^iien- 
ing  state  of  their  everyday  environment  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  Conditions  in  urban 
slums  and  remote  rural  areas  continue  to 
deteriorate.  Housing  is  overcrowded  and  In- 
adequate: expressways  and  renewal  projects 
rip  up  neighborhoods  with  lltUe  or  no  plans 
for  adequate  restoration  or  relocation. 

Low  Income  persons  must  have  access  to 
design  and  planning  assistance  Just  as  they 
now  have  access  to  legal  services  and  health 
care.  With  such  assistance  available,  com- 
munities can  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
constructive  Inputs  Into  the  physical  and 
environmental  development  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

OEO  has  already  granted  research  and  dem- 
onstration funds  to  three  existing  com- 
munity design  development  centers,  which 
are  among  71  such  centers  operating  in  60 
cities  across  the  country.  These  centers  pro- 
vide free  design  and  planning  technical  as- 
sistance to  Indigent  communities,  as  in  con- 
sistent with  OEO's  goal  of  increasing  com- 
munity awareness,  community  Involvement, 
and  commxmity  self-help.  Staffed  by  archi- 
tects, planners,  engineers,  and  other  design 
professionals — many  working  on  a  volunteer 
basis — these  community  design  projects  vary 
from  minor  renovation  work  on  Individual 
dwelling  units  to  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive planning  documents  for  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  neighborhoods.  VTSTA  volun- 
teers presently  are  assigned  to  many  of  these 
centers. 

The  new  section  226  of  the  EOA  author- 
ized use  of  up  to  $10  million  available  under 
part  B  of  Title  n  which  It  was  felt  could 
be  effectively  granted  annually  for  assistance 
to  these  design  centers,  especially  those 
which  have  proven  their  effectiveness.  A  Jan- 
uary 1971  evaluation  conducted  by  Kirschner 
Associates,  Inc.,  under  OEO  contract  No. 
B8(^-4568.  studied  the  seven  community  de- 


Sectlon  228  of  th«  Economic  Opportunitv     **^  centers  which  OEO  had  funded  for  at 


Act  amendments  In  1972  provided  for  a 
permanent  program  of  Consumer  Action  and 
Cooperative  Programs.  The  section  author- 
ized approprutlons  of  $7  6  million  for  these 
programs,  at  least  $2.5  million  of  which  was 
to  be  for  research  and  Pilot  Programs.  The 
Administration  has  refused  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram out  of  general  agency  funds,  and  I 
would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider 
an  Appropriation  at  the  full  authorization 
level  to  continue  the  successful  programs. 
This  figvire  approximates  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  these  programs  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  during  fiscal  year 
1971  under  Its  research  and  demonstration 
authority  and  thnmgh  local  Initiative  fund- 
ing. 


least  one  year.  The  report  stated  In  conclud- 
ing that  Federal  support  for  these  programs 
should  be  continued  and  expanded: 

•It  Is  clear  .  .  .  that  advocacy  planning  Is 
now  and  can  continue  to  evolve  as  an  excit- 
ing process  within  the  general  framework  of 
a  participatory  democracy.  It  is  a  concept 
combining  professional  competence,  the 
needs  and  deeirea  of  the  residents  of  poor 
communities,  and  the  growing  need  for  a 
feeling  of  'community'.  It  Is  also  developing 
as  a  legitimate  link  between  the  public  agen- 
cies and  an  important  part  of  their  constit- 
uency. It  Is  an  approach  that  has  already 
made  modest  headway  and.  in  the  future,  can 
provide  conatructlve,  positive  solutions  to 
urban  problems." 
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TiM  Tubw  community  design  assistance  pro- 
vision was  designed  to  insure  that  these  valu- 
able programs,  having  proven  their  effective- 
ness, continue  to  be  funded  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  For  precisely  that 
reason — because  these  programs  have  proven 
their  effectiveness— OEO  is  reluctant  to  con- 
tinue their  funding  under  a  research  apd 
demonstration  authority. 

One  of  the  programs  to  benefit  from  thU 
amendment,  for  example,  would  be  the  San 
Francisco  Design  Center,  which  was  estab- 
lished In  1967  by  the  University  of  California 
Extension  Division.  Past  OEO  funding  en- 
abled It  to  Improve  and  expand  its  services 
so  that  currently  the  center  operates  with 
a  small  full-time  staff  and  a  roster  of  part- 
time  volunteers  who  are  professionals  with 
the  skills  needed  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems. The  center  has  responded  to  requests 
from  low-Income  residents  for  assistance  In 
developing  housing  programs,  long-range 
planning  studies,  preparing  working  draw- 
ings for  store  front  offices,  designing  letter- 
heads, tot-lots,  playgrounds,  and  a  host  of 
other  requests  Involving  community  Improve- 
ment and  development. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
consider  funding  for  this  new  provision  at 
a  $4  million  dollar  level — the  same  level  rec- 
ommazulad  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  its  testimony.  This  level  would 
allow  for  the  funding  of  60  urban  centers  at 
an  average  level  of  $60,000.  6  rural  centers 
at  $100,000  each,  and  19  new  centers  at  a 
start  up  figure  of  $40,000  each.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  refused  to  utilize 
this  authority,  as  has  been  the  case  with  sec- 
tion 828  money,  and  I  urge  that  the  Sub- 
coDomlttee  add  report  language  with  re- 
gard to  section  228  and  section  226  funds, 
similar  to  that  used  In  the  House  report  on 
HJl.  8877,  which  reflects  earmarking  of  spe- 
cific funding  levels  for  selected  OEO  pro- 
grams. 

THX    ACTION    AGKNCT 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  on  July  18  the 
Senate  unanimously  agreed  to  S.  1148,  the 
proposed  "Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973",  which  I  had  Introduced  March  8. 
1973.  The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  reported  its  markup  of  a  com- 
panion measure — HJl.  7266 — and  a  compro- 
mise measure  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion (as  set  forth  In  8.  2364  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  August  3)  will  be  enacted  In  early 
September. 

8.  1148  and  HJl.  7265  would  each  pro- 
vide a  three  year  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion for  the  ACTION  Agency  beginning  in 
FT  1974.  As  you  know,  this  Agency  was  cre- 
ated on  July  1,  1971,  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1971  to  consolidate  and  administer 
the  Nation's  Federally-sponsored  volunteer 
programs — among  them  the  Peace  Corpe, 
VISTA,  the  Foster  Grandparent  program, 
RSVP,  and  the  SCORE/ACE  program,  a  corps 
of  volunteer  small  business  counselors.  The 
compromise  authorising  legislation  1  refer 
to  (as  set  forth  in  8.  2364)  would  supersede 
the  domestic  program  and  administrative 
provlslona  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  It 
would  Incorporate  Into  positive  law  the  basic 
existing  legislative  foundations  of  the  do- 
mestic programs  which  were  transferred  to 
the  Agency  upon  Its  creation  two  years  ago. 
and  thus  provide  the  Agency,  In  one  piece  of 
enabling  legislation,  a  unified  set  at  statu- 
tory authorities  for  those  programs. 
VISTA 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  Is  patterned  after  Title  Vm  of 
the  Economic  (jppcwtunlty  Act  which  Is  the 
current  VISTA  authority.  The  compromise 
level  of  funding  sought  by  t>otta  houaea  of 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  this  tlUe 
«s  $37.8  mlllloo— $».e  million  of  which  mu«t 
be  expended  on  programs  designed  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  poverty-related  human,  so- 


cial, and  environmental  problems.  Including 
$22.3  of  which  must  be  expended  for  the 
traditional  VISTA  program.  The  mnnifw 
above  $29.6  million — which  Is  the  FT  1973 
VISTA  plus  CTA  program  expenditures  fig- 
ure— may  be  expended  on  new  voluntary 
activities  and  demonstration  programs  to 
meet  a  broad  range  of  human  and  social 
needs,  ptartlcularly  those  arising  out  of  |>ov- 
erty.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Art  ministration  has  requested  $22.3  mtinon 
for  the  traditional  VISTA  program  far  FT 
1974,  and  it  is  this  request  which  the  com- 
promise reflects.  This  represents  the  same 
amount  as  expended  In  FT  1973  and  a  $2.9 
million  drop  from  fiscal  year  1972  funding. 
I  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  not  further 
reduce  the  funds  avaUable  for  VISTA.  As  you 
know,  the  House  Committee  deferred  con- 
sideration of  the  VISTA  funding  because  the 
current  appropriations  authorization  for  that 
program — Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act — expired  June  30,  1973.  But, 
since  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  compromise  version  of  S.  1148  will  be  en- 
acted shortly  after  the  August  recess  and 
smce  the  Senate  has  already  passed  S.  1148 
with  a  VISTA  cnUe  I)  FT  1974  authorization 
level  of  $50,000000,  I  urge  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  include  $37.6  million  under 
Title  vm  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
or  successor  authority  If  enacted.  These  pro- 
grams are  vital  not  only  to  our  efforts  to 
aUevlate  poverty  and  social  Ills  In  our  na- 
tion, but  to  provide  as  well,  a  mechanism  for 
the  optimum  utilization  of  the  creativity. 
Idealism,  and  dedication  of  their  member 
volunteers. 

Older  American  programs 
Title  n  of  the  compromise  measure  Is  vir- 
tuaUy  identical  to  Title  VI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  as  amended  this  past  May 
by  Public  Law  93-29.  It  provides  for  the 
Retired  Senior  Volxinteer  Program  (RSVP), 
the  Foster  Qrp.ndparent  Program,  and  the 
new  Older  American  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams. The  present  FT  1974  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  these  programs  Is  a 
total  of  $50  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974 — 
$17.5  million  for  the  RSVP  program,  $26.5 
million  for  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
and  $6  million  for  the  Older  American  Com- 
munity Service  Programs  which  Include  "Se- 
nior Health  Aides"  and  "Senior  Companions" 
modeled  after  the  successful  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program. 

The  Administration  has  requested  $16  mU- 
llon for  the  RSVP  program  and  $25  million 
for  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program — figures 
Identical  to  those  avaUable  for  expendltiire 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  The  modest  Increases  m 
funding  for  these  proven  programs  which 
the  Congress  approved  In  P.L.  93-29  can  do 
little  more  than  offset  inflation.  I  am  hopeful. 
therefore,  that  this  Conmilttee  will  agree  to 
the  necessity  of  those  Increases  by  providing 

full  funding  for  these  programs  for  FT  1974 

$17.5  million  for  RSVP  and  $26.6  mlUlon  for 
FOP.  The  remaining  $6  million  will  provide 
for  the  launching  of  the  two  new  Older 
American  Community  Service  Programs — 
"Senior  Health  AMee"  and  "Senior  Compan- 
ions"— which  were  added  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  amendments  last  year. 

TlUe  ni  of  the  compromise  measure  wUl 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  SCORE;  ACE 
program  which  U  currently  Jointly  admin- 
istered by  the  Small  Business  Admmistra- 
tlon  and  the  ACTION  Agency  It  would  pro- 
vide for  an  expanded  volunteer  membership, 
a  broadened  clientele,  and  would  enable,  for 
the  first  time.  SCORE  volunteers  to  be  com- 
pensated for  out-of-pocket  expenses  as  Older 
American  Program  volimteera  are  now.  The 
^>onsors  of  the  compromise  measure  ap- 
proved the  Administration's  budget  request 
level  by  Including  an  authorisation  level  for 
fiscal  year  1974  of  $208,000  as  necessary  for 
the  Agency  to  expand  the  program  as  en- 
visioned  under   Reorganization   Plan   No.   I. 


Since  8.  1148,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  tea 
FT  1974  for  this  purpose,  I  urge  that  the 
Committee  grant  the  fuU  funding  authorized 
in  the  compromise  measure — $208,000,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Administration— 
to  enable  the  Agency  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  view,  the  dilution 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  of 
the  Federal  Government's  Involvement  In  In- 
novative antlpoverty  efforts  and  other  social 
service  programs  serves  to  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  the  ACTION  Agency  as  a  symbol 
of  our  Nation's  concern  for  achieving  social 
change  and  Improvements  through  human 
interaction,  and  our  commitment  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  to  help  themselves  So 
that  the  ACTION  Agency  can  remain  a  vital 
symbol  of  this  concern  and  so  Its  volunteers 
can  continue  transUtlng  that  lofty  symbol 
Into  productive,  constructive  service.  I  am 
recommending  that  this  Committee  include 
for  fiscal  year  1974  a  total  of  $87,808  mlUlon 
for  the  programs  administered  by  the  AC- 
TION Agency  broken  down  as  I  have  indi- 
cated above. 

VS.    SZNATE, 
COMIUTTKK    ON    LaBOB 

AND    PUBUC    WELFAaC, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  4, 1973 
Hon.  Peteb  J.  Brknnan, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzA*  Ma.  SEcacTAaT;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  Informing  me  of  your  progress  In 
developing  plans  to  employ  additional  assls- 
tant  Veterans'  Employment  Representatives 
(AVER'S). 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  re- 
solved your  financing  problems  and  are  mov- 
ing ahead  to  establish  the  positions  and 
recruit  the  required  new  AVER'S.  I  was  es- 
peclaUy  gratified  to  learn  of  your  efforts  to 
staff  "the  bulk  "  of  these  positions  with 
yoiuig  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

In  view  of  these  oommenu.  however  I  am 
most  concerned  about  a  situation  which  has 
recenUy  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that.  In  some  instances  AVER 
positions  are  being  flUed  with  reduction-ln- 
force  personnel.  In  several  of  these  cases, 
the  persons  being  placed  in  AVER  positions 
appear  not  to  have  particular  qualifications 
for  the  Job,  nor  are  they  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. Their  principal  qualification  appears 
to  be  prior  service  on  a  public  employment 
service  staff. 

I  know  you  agree  that  the  employment 
needs  of  our  nation's  veterans  can  best  be 
met  by  highly  qxiallfled  veteran  AVKR'a 
The  extensive  and  weighty  re^>onslbUltle8 
of  the  Veterans'  Employment  Repreaenta- 
Uve  and  his  assistants,  as  slated  In  secUon 
2003  of  tlpe  38,  n^.C.  make  it  Imperative 
that  only  the  best  suited  personnel  be  ap- 
pointed  to  these  positions  if  these  duties 
are  to  be  performed  in  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

I  urge  you.  therefcoe.  to  give  your  Imme- 
diate attention  to  correcting  what  appears 
to  be  a  most  undesirable  situation. 

ITiank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

AlAN  CXANSTON. 
VS.  DKPAaTMZNT  or  LABOa, 

Omc»  or  TKx  SBcmrrABT. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  2. 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  CaANsroN, 
US  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SKNAToa  CaANSTON:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  Inquiry  as  to  our  progress  in 
developUig  plans  to  employ  additional  assist- 
^^^  veterans'  employment  representativea 
(AVER'S)  as  required  by  secUon  2003  of 
UUe  38.  VS.C. 
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I  am  ple&s«d  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
resolved  our  flxianclng  problems  and  will  be 
moTtag  at  once  to  establish  the  positions 
and  recruit  the  required  new  AVER'S.  You 
will  be  Interested  to  know  that  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  staff  the  bulk  of  these  68  new 
AVER'S  positions  with  young  Vietnam -era 
veterans. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  concsm  In 
this  matter,  and  trust  that  this  Information 
win   meet  with  your  full  approval. 
Sincerely, 

PSTES  J.  BaXNNAN, 

Secretary  o/  Labor. 


October  U,  1978 


X3S.  Sknatt, 
CoMurrTEE  ON  Labo*  and  Pttbuc  WCLXAaC, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  6,  1973. 
Hon.  PrrxB  J.  Brknnan, 
VS.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  SxcKXTAKT  Bkxnnan  :  Thank  you  for 
your  response  to  my  inquiry  at  your  confir- 
mation hearing  last  January  concerning  As- 
sistant Veterans'  Employment  Representa- 
tives (A  VERS). 

In  your  letter  you  state:  "We  have  deter- 
mined that  from  the  available  data  on  veter- 
ans population,  a  number  of  assistant  vet- 
erans' employment  representatives  would  ap- 
pear to  be  required."  (Emphasis  added). 
They  are  required  by  law. 

Section  2003  of  title  38.  V3.C.  states: 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to 
each  State  a  representative  of  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  to  serve  as  the  veterans' 
employment  representative,  and  shall  further 
assign  to  each  State  an  assistant  veterans' 
employment  representative  per  each  260.000 
veterans  of  the  State  veterans  population." 
According  to  figures  for  the  most  recent 
veteran  population  by  state,  93  assUtant 
VERs  must  be  assigned  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  to  search  out  and  develop 
Jobs  for  returning  veterans  and  to  promote 
major  placement  efforts  by  State  and  local 
employment  services  for  veterans.  This  Is 
68  more  than  the  present  number  of  As- 
sistant VERs. 

Yet  eight  months  after  this  law  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, these  positions  have  not  even  been 
created,  let  alone  flUed. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  the  following  questions  as  soon  as 
possible : 

1.  What  are  the  results  of  your  study  re- 
garding ways  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
provisions  within  yotir  overall  budgetary-  re- 
sources? 

2  'What  do  you  consider  to  be  "the  appro- 
priate number  of  Assistant  VERs."  and  how 
have  you  arrived  at  this  figure  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis? 

3.  When  do  you  plan  to  have  "the  appro- 
priate number  of  Assistant  VERs"  assigned? 
4    When  do  you  plan  to  begin   recruiting 
and  actively  interviewing  for  these  positions, 
on  a  state-by-state  basis? 

Thank  you  for  giving  your  Immediate  at- 
tention to  this  most  Important  matter, 
with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Ckanston 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
appropriations  bill  funds  the  great  bulli 
of  our  national  health,  education,  and 
social  programs.  More  than  any  other 
bill  passed  by  Congress,  the  annual  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriations  bill  provides 
the  Americans  the  vital  services  they 
rightfully  demand  and  expect  from  their 
Government.  More  than  any  other  bill, 
the  annual  Labor-HEW  appropriations 


bill  reflects  the  kind  of  country  we  want 
and  the  care  and  concern  which  we  hold 
for  all  our  citizens.  It  is  second  in  size 
only  to  the  massive  defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

This  is  our  first  year  of  peace  In  too 
many  years.  This  is  the  first  appropria- 
tions bill  which  will  reflect  our  national 
priorities  in  peace.  This  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1974  therefore  is 
symbolic  far  beyond  again  restating 
Congress'  coequal  role  in  shaping  na- 
tional priorities.  I  would  urge  that  since 
this  is  the  time  when  we  must  express 
and  determine  our  Nation's  peacetime 
priorities  for  many  years,  we  do  not  forgo 
this  opportunity  because  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  congressional  and  executive 
branches. 

In  reporting  out  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  1974,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  be  both  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, and  yet  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  we  have 
svicceeded.  I  would  have  preferred  greater 
f imding  support  for  many  programs.  But 
I  Joined  other  committee  members  in  the 
beliet  that  the  chaos  and  confusion  about 
funding  levels  inherent  in  those  depart- 
ments being  forced  to  operate  for  a  sec- 
ond consecutive  year  under  continuing 
resolutions  should  be  avoided  if  at  all 
possible,  short  of  abdication  of  congres- 
sional responsibilities.  The  administra- 
tion has  asked  that  the  Congress  and 
executive  branch  cooperate  in  reaching 
decisions  about  national  needs  and  pri- 
orities. I  believe  that  in  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  more  than  half  way. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  in  this 
bill  is  $33.3  miUion.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  House  by  only  slightly 
over  $500  million  and  much  of  this  in- 
crease was  based  on  Information  avail- 
able only  after  passage  of  the  House  bill. 
In  comparison  to  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation,  the  recommended  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriation  is  actually  $400 
million  less  than  the  sum  appropriated 
for  last  year.  Thus,  this  is  a  restrained 
appropriations  bill.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  a  veto. 

Using  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest as  a  criterion  rather  than  the  level 
of  last  year's  appropriation  is  a  straw 
man,  for  the  administration  budget  re- 
quest failed  to  provide  any  funding  for 
many  existing  programs,  provided  only 
phase-out  funds  for  others,  and  dras- 
tically cut  resources  for  yet  others.  It 
would  have  been  irresponsible  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  whcdeaale  extermi- 
nation   or    emasculation    of    programs, 
which  the  administration  proposed,  In 
the  relatively  few  months  available  be- 
tween  the   President's   budget   message 
and  the  drafting  of  the  appropriations 
bill.  Since  the  budget  request  was  sub- 
mitted, the  administration  has  in  some 
instances  speciflcaUy   concurred   in   the 
decision  to  continue  programs  which  it 
proposed  terminating,   as  was  the  case 
with  Public  Law  93-45  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  major  health  programs. 
I  should  also  like  to  alert  Senators  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 


in  three  particular  areas:  Headstart; 
education  of  the  handicapped;  and  the 
Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers — 
MARC — program. 

HXAX>8TAJIT 

Despite  clear  and  substantial  congres- 
sional Intent  expressed  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Childhood  Development  Act, 
Project  Headstart  remains  at  present 
our  one  national  commitment  to  early 
childhood  development  and  to  our  Na- 
tion s  youngest  children.  Project  Head- 
start  Is  particularly  crucial  because  the 
great,  great  majority  of  its  enrollees — 
90  percent — are  from  poverty  level  fam- 
ilies. 

There  are  at  least  3  Va  million  children 
under  the  age  of  7  whose  families  live 
in  poverty,  and  who  have  little  hope  of 
getting  the  medical  and  dental  treat- 
ment, the  food  or  the  Intellectual  stimu- 
lation they  need  to  develop  to  their  full 
potential  unless  Project  Headstart  man- 
ages to  supplement  what  their  families 
are  able  to  provide. 

Project  Headstart  has  had  very  real 
and  concrete  benefits.  But  Headstart 
funding  has  remained  virtually  static  for 
several  years  now.  Because  of  budgetary 
pressures,  Headstart  is  at  present  able 
to  serve  only  10  to  15  percent  of  eligible 
children.  The  Headstart  budget  this  yeai- 
presents  a  real  crisis.  In  part  caused  by  a 
mandate  which  we  in  Congress  legislated 
last  year  requiring  that  Headstart  .serv- 
ice at  least  10  percent  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease of  $31  million  over  the  House  al- 
lowance for  Headstart  in  the  Office  of 
Child  Development.  This  Increase  was 
based  specifically  on  budget  figures  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  AppropriaUons 
Subcommittee. 

In  order  to  fulflll  the  requirements  in 
PubUc  Law  92-424  to  include  10  percent 
handicapped  children— a  total  of  38,000 
children — it  will  cost  approximately 
$1,000  additional  over  and  above  the  nor- 
mal Headstart  full-year  prograun  costs 
per  handicapped  child  and  $500  for  in- 
cremental summer  program  costs.  Thus, 
at  least  $18  million  will  be  needed  above 
the  budget  requested  and  the  House  ap- 
propriations to  bring  the  facilities  and 
programs  up  to  levels  necessary  to  care 
for  the  required  number  of  handicapped 
children. 

In  addition  $21  miUlon  will  be  needed 
simply  to  meet  the  overall  costs  of  infla- 
tion, projecting  an  average  increase  in 
costs  of  5.6  percent,  which  may  be  lower 
than  the  actual  rate  of  inflation. 

I  would  strongly  emphasize  tliat  these 
funds  are  needed  not  to  expand  Head- 
start  services— which  should  be  done— 
but  to  prevent  actual  and  Immediate  re- 
duction of  services  to  the  379,000  chil- 
dren presently  enrolled. 

The  committee  has  also  inserted  re- 
port language  which  expresses  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  the  inequities  of 
the  prohibitive  new  fee  schedule  which 
Is  to  be  Imposed  upon  Headstart 
enrollees. 

By  law  90  percent  of  Headstart  en- 
rollees must  come  from  poverty-level 
families.  For  these  lowest  income  levels, 
this  fee  schedule  will  probably  coet  more 
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to  administer  than  will  be  collected.  For 
the  10  percent  children  sdlowed  from 
non-poverty -level  families  the  fees  are 
prohibitive:  at  an  income  level  of  $10,000, 
for  example,  a  family  must  pay  a  mini- 
mum of  over  10  percent  of  its  gross  in- 
come in  Headstart  fees.  Thus,  many  of 
these  10  percent  families  with  modest 
incomes  may  be  forced  to  drop  out  of 
the  program  because  of  the  unrealistical- 
ly  high  fees  imposed  upon  non-poverty- 
level  families.  A  logical  and  reasonable 
fee  schedule  should  also  have  certainly 
allowed  the  exclusion  of  certain  expenses, 
such  as  medical  expenses,  before  deter- 
mining Income;  instead  the  present  fee 
schedule  uses  a  gross  income  figure.  Fur- 
thermore, no  allowances  are  made  for 
regional  cost-of-living  variations.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  among  full-day.  part- 
day,  and  summer  programs;  Identical 
fees  are  required  regardless  of  the  length 
of  the  program. 

It  was  certainly  never  congressional 
intent  that  such  a  restrictive  and  un- 
realistic fee  schedule  be  imposed. 

The  report  language  now  urges  the 
Department  review  the  current  fee 
schedule  in  an  effort  to  correct  inequities. 
Special  attention  Is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  no  allowances  are  made  for  regional 
cost-of-living  variations  and  no  distinc- 
tions made  for  fees  among  full-day.  part- 
day,  and  simimer  programs. 

The  committee  also  has  recommended 
$159,069,000  for  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, an  Increase  of  $15,460,000  over 
the  House  and  $27,960,000  over  the  budg- 
et request. 

EDTTCATION    OF    THE    HANDICAPPKD 

The  children  served  by  the  Ediication 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  are  the  children 
who  most  need  our  help.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  children  are  at 
present  our  hidden  children  and  thus  also 
our  shame.  Without  provision  of  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities,  many 
must  be  kept  at  home  during  the  period 
when  children — all  children — should  be 
learning.  Many  will  be  forced  to  spend 
their  lives  in  institutions  if  they  cannot 
receive  the  special  education  which  they 
need. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act — ESEA.  title  VI— has  represented  a 
bold  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  aid  the  States  In  their  efforts  to  help 
the  over  7  million  handicapped  children. 
Now.  after  a  reasonable  period  of  actual 
program  operation,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  has  developed  into  a 
solid  and  dependable  foundation  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  education  of  excep- 
tional children. 

The  funds  which  we  appropriate  will  be 
used  for  continuing  support  of  our  vital 
program  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  These  progrEuns  are:  a 
program  of  direct  grants  to  the  States,  a 
program  of  preschool  education,  a  net- 
work of  regional  resource  centers,  a  net- 
work of  centers  to  serve  the  deaf-blind, 
a  program  of  personnel  training,  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  demonstration,  a 
program  of  media  services  and  captioned 
films  and  a  special  emphasis  program  for 
children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties. 
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For  the  deaf-blind  centers,  the  Senate 
is  asked  to  appropriate  $15,975,000,  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tion, and  $5,795,000  more  than  the  House 
allowance  and  the  budget  request.  These 
funds  wUl  be  used  in  11  regional  centers 
to  support  education  services  to  almost 
10,000  deaf -blind  chUdren. 

For  children  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, the  committee  recommends 
$5,000,000.  an  increase  of  $1,750,000  over 
the  House  allowance  and  budget  request. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  obvious 
that  there  are  many  children  who,  de- 
spite valiant  efforts,  cannot  seem  to  learn 
certain  basic  educational  skills,  despite 
having  no  apparent  physical  or  mental 
deficiency.  These  children  comprise 
roughly  3  p)ercent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. In  response  the  Congress  created 
a  special  program— ESEA.  title  VI — 
to  support  research  and  model  centers  to 
stimulate  State  and  local  programs  for 
children  with  sp>eciflc  learning  disabili- 
ties. However,  this  program  has  never 
been  adequately  fimded.  and  the  special 
needs  of  thousands  of  learning  disabled 
children  go  unmet. 

The  recommended  increase  in  appro- 
priations would  enable  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  move  more  rapidly  toward  the 
objective  of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
each  State  to  develop  a  service  model  and 
to  provide  for  its  application  across  the 
State.  At  present  only  30  such  service 
models  can  be  supported. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
$45,615,000,  an  increase  of  $7,915,000 
over  the  House  allowance  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  teachers  of  the 
handicapped. 

Although  further  Increases  could  have 
been  amply  justified  for  other  programs 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  I  believe  that  the  increases  which 
were  made  are  carefully  targeted  at  the 
most  vital  areas. 

MiNoarrr  access  to  keseabch  carkxks 
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The  committee  has  also  designated  up 
to  $4  million  within  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  for  the  MARC  program — Mi- 
nority Access  to  Research  Careers. 

The  MARC  program  is  vital  in  correct- 
ing the  extreme  imbalance  in  the  United 
States  of  the  niunber  of  minority  group 
health  scientists  and  teachers  with  doc- 
toral degree :  only  2  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can physicians  are  black;  in  science  less 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  those 
who  hold  Ph.  D.s  are  black — 600  black 
scientists  out  of  a  national  total  of  more 
than  250,000  scientists.  Figures  for  other 
minority  groups  are  even  more 
distressing. 

Black  educational  Institutions  are  at 
present  the  key  to  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  blacks  in  science,  for  these 
institutions  account  for  75  percent  of  all 
blacks  going  on  to  graduate  or  profes- 
sional schools.  The  sciences,  more  than 
any  other  academic  discipline,  require 
not  only  well-trained  and  up-to-date 
faculty  but  also  rather  extensive  phvslcal 
facilities. 

Black  Institutions,  never  wealthy,  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  cost  demands 


of  developing  adequate  science  depart- 
ments and  facilities.  The  MARC  pro- 
gram is  providing  vitally  needed  aid  to 
these  institutions. 

ANTl-mPOUNDltENT    LAMCCACX 

And  finally,  but  of  great  importance,  I 
stiould  like  to  draw  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  to  anti-impoundment  report  lan- 
guage which  I  requested  and  the  commit- 
tee approved.  This  language  expresses 
clear  congressional  understanding  and 
intent  that  impounded  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriations  can  stUl  be  reached  by 
legal  process  and  that  these  fiscal  year 
1973  impoimdments  were  not  irretriev- 
ably lost  on  June  30, 1973.  and  that  under 
31  United  States  Code  section  701(a) 
any  fiscal  year  1973  unobligated  or  unal- 
located appropriation  can  still  be  ordered 
obligated,  allotted,  and  expended  If  a 
court  determines  that  this  should  have 
been  done  under  law  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  mechanism  for  saving  any  unobli- 
gated or  unallotted  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriations, that  Is  impounded  appro- 
priations, even  if  they  have  been  re- 
turned into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasurj-.  is  by  an  adjustment  under  31 
United  States  Code  secUon  701 1 a)  2 
which  a  court  can  order  to  be  made  I 
pomt  out  that  the  statute  contains  no 
time  limitation  on  the  making  of  such 
an  adjustment  of  appropriated  funds 
This  report  language  should  prevent 
Government  defense  attorneys  In  the 
many  impoundment  cases  now  before  the 
courts  from  arguing  the  cases  on  an  un- 
intended technicality  rather  than  on  the 
constitutional  issue  of  the  legality  of 
impoundments.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  strongly  support  tliis  defense 
of  the  integrity  of  the  appropriations 
process.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  as  contained  in  HM  8877 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  about  the  committee  s  ac- 
tion and  its  Intentions  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  made  available  lor  enforcement 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  re- 
lated legislation  by  the  Emirfoyment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Specifically,  the  commit- 
tee report  indicates  that  the  budget  as 
submitted,  contained  a  cut  of  $3,003,000 
from  last  year's  level  for  minimum  wage 
enforcement  acttriUes.  and  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  has  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  restore  that  cut. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me 
since  it  Is  really  a  continuation  of  a  very 
disturbing  trend,  which  has  been  going 
on  since  1966.  of  cutttog  back  on  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  enforcement  authoritv.  and 
at  the  same  time  imposing  new  resi>onsl- 
bllltles  on  the  Wage-Hour  Division  of  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration. 
There  are  now  about  250  less  compliance 
officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Division  than  there  were  In  1966 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
if  this  cut  of  $3,003,000  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed, as  Is  claimed,  with  no  diminution 
of  actual  enforcement  effort  It  would  be 
inclined  to  look  sympathetically  at  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
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ton  for  his  commentfi  on  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  What  we  were  doing 
was  taking  the  Department  at  Its  word. 
We  gave  them  just  what  they  said  they 
need.  Should  they  or  some  member  come 
to  the  committee  and  Justify  an  addition- 
al immet  need  we  would  be  pleased  to 
consider  fionds  in  addition  to  those 
provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CoTTOM),  and  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  fine  Job  they 
have  done.  I  am  not  modest  about  myself. 
I  think  it  was  a  good  job  that  was  done. 
It  must  have  been  so  good  that  the  Sen- 
ate gave  its  implied  agreement  to  it.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  we  have 
had  such  a  bill  that  we  have  not  been 
here  for  many  hours  on  amendments. 

I  compliment  Senators  for  their  re- 
straint. I  only  hope  we  will  have  a  bill 
on  which  we  can  deal  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

And  we  should  not  forget  to  mention 
the  staff  who  worked  so  long  and  hard  on 
this — Harley  IDirks.  Qlorla  Butland. 
Domenlc  Ruscio,  Terrence  Sauvain,  and 
Warren  Kane. 

So  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
grattilate  the  distingxtlshed  Senator  for 
the  leadership  he  has  given  us,  and  I 
yield  back  the  time  on  this  side. 

Ttee  PRJSSTDINO  OPFICKR.  All  the 
time  on  the  bill  having  been  yielded 
back,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  question  is  on  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the    Senator   from    TnfH<mB    (Mr. 
Hartki)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr 
Bath),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNrr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstixld)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Huddl*- 
SToif)  are  absent  on  otBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TxmnrKYK  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana ( Mr.  MANsnxLo ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Habtk*)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  ORIPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Biock). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
OTicK).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLtmi) ,  the  Senator  from  IllJnols  (Mr. 
PitCY),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbk).  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Piaksow)  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Dllnols  (Mr. 
Pmct)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79 
nays  9.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Baniatt 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

CbUes 

Church 

(Tlark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranstcn 

Curt  la 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Buckley 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Fannin 
OoldwBter 


Bayh 
Brock 
Oomlnlck 
Hartke 
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Krvin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Oravsl 

Orimn 

Oumey 

Hart 

Haakell 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

KoUlngs 

Hruaka 

HughM 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

JavlU 

Johnaton 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mathlaa 

McClelUn 

McOee 

McOorem 

Mclntyre 

Uetcalf 

NAYS— » 

Hanaen 

Helms 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Stennla 
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Huddleston 
Mansfield 
McClure 
Pearson 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Mom 

Muikl* 
Nelaon 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Paator« 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

Roth 

Schwetker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Sterenaon 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

WUUams 

Young 


Tburmond 


Percy 
Sax  be 

Scott.  Hugh 
Tunney 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8877)  was  passed 
Mr.    MAONUSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ORIFKIN.  I  move  to  tay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
technical  corrections  in  the  Senate  bill 
that  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  ccmferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hxlms)  appointed 
Mr.  McCLgLLAN,  Mr.  Magnttson.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  BiBLt,  Mr.  RoBiai  C.  Bykd. 
Mr.  Phoxmirx,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs.  Mr.  Eaglzton.  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Casi.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Brookz, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Schweiker  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
Of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  just  ac- 
complished not  only  the  unexpected,  but 
also  the  unprecedented  in  passing  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  in  1  day, 
and  at  the  figure  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, obviously  the  projected  schedule 
propounded  by  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  no  longer  applies.  I  am 
sure  Senators  would  be  interested  In  any- 
thing that  the  majority  leadership  can 
state  as  to  what  can  be  expected  for  the 


remainder  of  the  day  and  next  week,  in- 
sofar as  that  can  be  annoimced. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
day. There  will  be,  I  think,  a  confer- 
ence report  called  up  in  a  moment  which 
will  not  generate  a  rollcall  vote. 

There  are  two  bills  on  the  calendar 
Calendar  No.  391,  8.  798,  and  Calendar 
No.  392,  S.  1064,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  imanimous  consent  and  passed  very 
shortly  by  voice  vote,  they  having  been 
cleared  on  both  side5  of  the  table. 

Actually,  that  leaves  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Cupboard  of  legislation  pretty 
bare. 

As  for  Monday,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  S.  425.  the  surface  mining 
bill.  There  will  be  amendments  thereto 
There  is  no  time  limitation  agreement  on 
that  bill.  The  Senate  will  come  in.  I 
would  say.  about  10  o'clock,  and  I  would 
doubt  that  the -e  would  be  any  rollcall 
votes  before  2.30  or  3  o'clock  p.m..  so 
that  Senators  who  have  to  come  from 
distant  points  will  be  able  to  be  here  in 
ample  time  for  any  vote  that  might  have 
developed  by  early  afternoon. 

Following  the  strip  mining  bill,  there 
may  be — Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  clear 
the  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  not 
much  else  left  on  the  calendar  that  could 
be  disposed  of  other  than  the  surface 
mining  bill.  There  is  the  Federal  aviation 
bill.  S.  1739.  of  course,  which  could  V 
caUed  up.  There  Is  no  time  limitation 
thereon,  but  that  bill  could  and  may  be 
called  up.  it  having  been  on  the  calendar 
since  September  11. 

So  I  think  It  can  be  summed  up  by 
simply  saying  that  on  Monday  and  on 
the  days  following  during  next  week,  the 
Senate  wiU  proceed  with  the  strip  mlnln? 
bill  and  any  other  matters  cleared  for 
action.  Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur 
thereon,  and  there  are  several  bills 
awaiting  conference  action.  I  see  25  are 
shown  on  the  calendar  as  still  in  con- 
ference. 

It  is  anticipated  that  House  conferees 
will  be  meeting  with  Senate  conferees 
on  the  outstanding  appropriations  con- 
ference reports.  The  House  has  appointed 
conferees  now  on  several  of  these  bills: 
conference  reports  will  be  coming  along 
next  week,  jmd  yea-and-nay  votes  will 
imdoubtedly  occur  on  those  conference 
reports. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  sure,  to  clear 
as  many  conference  reports  as  [>ossibIe 
l)efore  the  Senate  goes  into  recess  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
majority  leader  would  want  to  consider 
having  pro  forma  sessions  through  the 
2  weeks  beginning  on  October  15.  which 
would  afford  ample  protection  to  all 
Members,  and  would  also  keep  someone 
around  on  the  job  Just  In  the  event  an 
emergency  should  occur. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  has  been 
very  helpful. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  few  moments 
ago  I  was  busy  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  In  reference  to  the 
agricultural  appropriations  measure.  I 
know  there  is  some  dispute  on  a  secUon 
of  that  conference  report,  but  our  school 
milk  program  and  many  of  our  programs 
are  just  being  held  in  total  abeyance; 
there  is  nothing  going  on  at  all.  because 
we  are  fussing  over  that  conference  re- 
port. I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  up-or- 
down  vote  and  decide  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^RD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  It  is  my  understanding,  from 
talking  with  Mr.  McGee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  that  conference  re- 
port is  expected  to  be  called  up  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  good. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  At  least  that 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say. 
sometimes  we  carry  tolerance  a  bit  too 
far.  The  first  bill  on  the  calendar,  S.  22, 
has  been  on  the  calendar  since  Febru- 
ary 15.  I  am  beginning  to  get  a  great 
many  complaints  on  the  delay  of  that  bill 
from  the  eastern  areas  and  from  the 
western  forest  areas  as  well.  Time  and 
again  I  have  been  promised  that  the  In- 
terior Committee  would  report  out  its 
bill  and  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  order  to 
iron  out  any  conflicts  between  the  two 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  please  use  his  microphone? 

Mr.  AIKEN   I  know  there  is  another 
bin  in  the  Interior  Committee  which  has 
been  there  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time,   ever  since  last  winter.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  to  get  some  under- 
standing and  reconcUiaUon  between  the 
two  bills  if  that  proves  to  be  necessary 
I  am  now  getting  complaint  from  the 
West,  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  from 
people  who  see  major  problems  in  the  In- 
terior bill  Itself,  as  they  understand  it 
to  be.  Both  Senators  from  Alabama  have 
spoken  to  me  about  this  delay.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  also  a  sponsor  of 
8.   22.  The  Senator  from  Georgia    (Mr. 
Taimadce)  Is  a  cosponsor;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  has  been  stymied  about 
long  enough,  considering  that  it  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  last  session.  It 
came  out  of  our  committee  unanimously 
this  year,  and  H  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  an  understanding  pretty  soon  that 
there  will  be  a  chance  to  act  on  It.  since 
It  has  been  held  on  the  calendar  since 
the  15th  of  February. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  his  position  is  very  clear,  and  it  Is 
appreciated,  and  if  he  will  allow  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  assistant  leader  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  Senators  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  will  attempt  to  ex- 
plore the  matter  and  determine  what  can 
be  done,  if  anything,  to  get  some  move- 
ment in  this  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  that  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion,  apparently. 


between  some  of  what  we  call  the  en- 
vironmental societies,  that  spend  more 
time  fighting  each  other  than  they  do  in 
flghUng  for  the  things  they  both  claim 
to  be  for,  and  I  am  getting  a  little  short 
of  answers  for  those  people  who  ask  us 
now  why  we  let  S.  22  stay  here  month 
after  month  after  month,  after  we  have 
previously  passed  it  unanimously 

Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  request  made  by  the  dis- 
Unguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  that 
some  action  be  allowed  to  be  taken  on 
the  bill.  It  has  been  on  the  calendar,  ap- 
parently, since  February  of  this  year  It 
was  one  of  the  very  first  bills  reported 
to  the  Senate.  If  there  Is  any  reason  why 
anyone  opposes  the  bill,  let  him  offer  his 
objecUons  to  it  on  the  floor.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  is  really  against  the 
thrust  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  set  aside 
certain  wild  areas  In  our  national  forests 
I  know  that  the  SUte  of  Alabama  is 
very  much  concerned  and  interested  in 
a  provision  in  the  bill  that  does  set  aside 
as  a  wild  area  some  12,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Bankhead  NaUonal  Forest  in  Ala- 
bama. The  environmentalists  in  my  State 
want  to  see  that  done.  There  is  no  con- 
troversy about  it  In  Alabama,  so  far  as 
I  know,  as  to  the  provision  having  to  do 
with  national  forests  in  Alabama,  so  I 
feel  that  the  bill  has  been  held  up  long 
enough.  It  has  been  the  No.  1  Item  on  the 
calendar  now  for  7  or  8  months. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid 
that  some  of  the  delay  may  be  due  to 
the  rivalry  not  cHily  among  different 
organizations  but  among  different  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient 
Mr.  AT.TJTN.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  bill.  S.  22,  appUes 
only  to  small  areas  in  the  eastern  na- 
tional forests— east  of  the  100th  merid- 
ian— that  have  been  recovered  and  re- 
stored to  nearly  their  original  primitive 
state.  These  areas  are  badly  in  need  of 
the  protection  that  Is  offered  through 
S.  22.  The  bill,  which  I  assume  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
interested  in.  applies  to  all  public  domain 
areas  which  have  never  been  in  private 
ownership.  The  Interior  Committee  also 
contemplates  taking  over  "acquired 
lands"  which  falls  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  that  the  leader- 
ship, now  being  mindful  of  this  concern 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
will  be  considerate  of  his  request.  I  have 
hesitated  to  bring  the  matter  up.  feel- 
mg  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  take  this  action.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  at  this  time  he  is  request- 
ing of  the  leadership  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  move. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  imderstand  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  becoming  impa- 
tient, too. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill 
will  be  one  of  the  first  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered next  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island  (Mr.  Pill)  will  be  patient  Just  a 
little  longer,  as  he  has  already  been  so 
patient.  I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
for  Monday  next. 


REGULATION  OP  SURFACE  MINING 
OPERATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Helus),  Without  obJecUon,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  S«iate  Calendar  No  378 
8.  425,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
A  bUl  (8.  426)  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  B^cnfry  of  the  Intwior 
and  the  States  with  r^pect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  aurface  mining  operatlona.  and  the 
acquUltlon  and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mlnea,  and  for  other  purpose*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Surtace 
Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1978". 
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TTTLE  I— STATEMENT  OP  FINDINOe  AND 
POLICY 

S«c.  101.  ranufca. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  extraction  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
from  the  earth  can  be  accomplished  by  va- 
rious methods  of  mining,  Including  surface 
mining; 

(2)  extraction  of  minerals  by  surface  min- 
ing operations  Is  a  significant  and  essential 
activity  which  contributes  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  material  well-being  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  many  surface  mining  operations  result 
In  disturbances  of  surface  areas  that  burden 
and  adversely  affect  commerce  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  by  destroying  or  diminishing  the 
utility  of  land  for  commercial,  Industrial. 
resldentUl,  recreational,  agricultural,  and 
forestry  purposes,  by  causing  erosion  and 
landslides,  by  contributing  to  floods,  by  pol- 
luting the  water,  by  destroying  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  by  Impairing  natural  beauty,  by 
damaging  the  property  of  citizens,  by  cre- 
ating hazards  dangerous  to  life  and  property, 
by  degrading  the  quality  of  life  In  local  com- 
munities, and  by  counteracting  govern- 
mental programs  and  efforts  to  conserve  soil, 
water,  and  other  natural  resources; 

(4)  surface  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nology are  now  developing  so  that  effective 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  coal  surface 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  acoordanoe  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  la  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  minimize  so  far  as 
practicable  the  adverse,  social,  economic,  and 
environment  effects  of  such  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(5)  because  of  the  diversity  in  terrain,  cU- 
mate,  blolo^c,  chemical,  and  other  physical 
conditions  in  areas  subject  to  mining  oper- 
ations, the  primary  governmental  responsi- 
bility for  developing,  authorizing,  issuing,  and 
enforcing  regulations  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  subject  to  this  Act 
should  rest  with  the  States;  and 

(6)  while  there  Is  a  need  to  regulate  Bur- 
face  mining  operations  for  minerals  other 
than  coal,  more  data  and  analyses  are  needed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  and  reasonable 
regulation  of  such  operations. 

Ssc.  102.  PtTHPosEs. — It  Is  the  long-term 
goal  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  adverse  effect 
to  society  and  the  environment  resulting 
from  surface  mining  operations.  Toward  that 
end.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

( 1 )  establish  a  nationwide  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  and  objectives  of 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970 
(30  VSC.  21a); 

(2)  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners and  persons  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
m  the  land  are  fully  protected  from  such 
operations; 

( 3 )  assure  that  coal  stirface  mining  opera- 
tions are  not  conducted  where  reclamation  as 
required  by  this  Act  U  not  feasible; 

(4)  asstire  that  coal  aiirface  mining  opera- 
tions are  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  degrada- 
tion to  land  and  water; 

'5)  assure  that  adequate  measures  are  un- 
dertaken  to   reclaim   surface   areas   as   c<mi- 
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temporaneoualy  as  possible  with  the  coal  sur- 
face mining  operations; 

(6)  assist  the  States  In  developing  and  Im- 
plementing such  a  prc^ram; 

(7)  wherever  necessary,  eserclae  the  full 
reach  of  Federal  oonsUtutional  powers  to 
Insure  the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
through  the  effective  control  of  coal  surface 
mining  operations; 

(8)  provide  a  means  for  developmont  of 
tht  data  and  analyses  necessary  to  establish 
effective  and  reasonable  regulation  oX  surface 
mining  operations  for  other  minerals;  and 

(9)  strike  a  balance  between  protection  of 
the  environment  and  the  Nation's  need  fOr 
coal  as  an  essential  source  of  energy. 
TITLE   II— EXI8TINO    AND    PROSPECnVE 

SURFACE   MININO  AND  RECLAMATION 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.   201.  GasMT  or  AuxHoaiTT:    Psomul- 

GATION     OF    FBDIBAL    RrCUtATlONS.— (a)     Not 

later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  and 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  this  section,  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  regxUations 
covering  surface  minuig  and  reclamation 
operations  for  coal  which  shall  set  forth  in 
reasonable  deUll  tho«  actions  which  a  State 
must  take  to  develop  a  Bute  Program  and 
otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act 

(b)  Such  regulations  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished untU  the  Secretary  has  first  published 
proposed  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register, 
afforded  Interested  persons  and  State  and 
local  governments  a  period  of  not  less  than 
forty-flve  days  after  publlcaUon  to  submit 
written  commenu  and  held  one  or  more 
public  hearings  on  the  proposed  regulaUons. 
The  date,  time,  and  place  of  such  hearings 
shall  be  set  out  In  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  considera- 
tions of  all  comments  and  relevant  matter 
presented,  publish  the  regoUatlons  with  such 
modifications  from  the  propoeed  regulation 
aa  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  be  appUcable  to  the  admlntatratlon  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  whenever  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  this  Act  are  In  con- 
filct  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  prevaU. 

8«c.  202.  Omcz  or  SnarACi:  MiNmo.  R»c- 
LAMATioN,  AJ«D  ENTOKxtfutrr . — (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining, 
Reclamation,  and  Enforcement. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
wtth  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (6  UB.C.  6316),  and  such  other 
employees  as  may  be  required.  The  Director 
shaU  have  the  responslbuitles  provided  for 
under  this  Act  and  such  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  may 
assign.  Employees  of  the  Office  shall  be  re- 
cruited on  ths  basis  of  their  professional 
competence  and  capacity  to  administer  ob- 
jectively the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Employ- 
ees may  be  recruited  from  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  have  expertise  pertinent  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Office.  No  legal 
authority  which  has  as  Its  purpose  promot- 
ing the  developmant  or  use  of  coal  or  other 
mineral  resources,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Office. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice, shall — 

(1)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram tor  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions provided  for  In  title  IV  of  thte  Act; 

(2)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  program 
to  the  States  for  the  purchase  and  reclama- 


tion of  abandoned  and  unreclaimed  nuned 
areas  pursuant  to  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(3)  administer  the  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  research  and  demonstration 
project  authority  provided  for  In  section  604 
of  this  Act; 

(4)  develop  and  administer  any  Federal 
programs  for  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  which  may  be  required  pursuant 
to  this  Utie  and  review  State  programs  for 
surface  mining  and  reclamaUon  operaUons 
pursuant  to  this  Utle; 

(6)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  exj>ertise  in  the 
control  and  reclamation  of  surface  mining 
operations  and  assist  States,  local  govem- 
mante,  and  other  eligible  agencies  In  the  co- 
ordination of  such  programs; 

(6)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  in 
the  United  States; 

(7)  develop  and  maintain  a  Surface  Min- 
ing and  Reclamation  Information  and  Data 
Center  and  make  the  Information  maintained 
at  the  Data  Center  available  to  the  public 
and  to  Federal,  regional.  State,  and  local 
agencies  conducting  or  concerned  with  land- 
use  planning  and  agencies  concerned  with 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations- 

(8)  assist  the  States  In  the  development 
of  State  programs  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and.  at  the  same  time, 
reflect  local  requirements  and  local  environ- 
mental conditions:    and 

(9)  assist  the  States  in  developing  objective 
scientific  criteria  and  appropriate  procedures 
and  Institutions  for  determlnUig  those  areas 
of  a  State  to  be  designated  unsuitable  for  all 
or  certain  types  of  mining  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 216.  and 

(10)  monitor  all  Federal  and  State  research 
programs  dealing  with  ooai  extraction  and 
use  and  recommend  research  projects  de- 
signed to  (1)  improve  the  feasibility  of 
underground  coal  mining  and  (2)  develop 
Improved  techniques  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation. 

8«c.  203.  SusTACX  Mmnro  Operations  Not 
8ttbj«ct  to  Thb  Act. — (a)  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

(1)  the  extraction  of  ooal  by  a  landowner 
for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him;  and 

(2)  the  extraction  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  where  the  surface  mining  operation 
affects  two  acres  or  less. 

Sac  204.  Statk  AuTHoarrr;  8tat«  Pro- 
grams.—(a)  A  State,  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
financial  assistance  provided  for  under  titles 
in  and  V  of  this  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to 
assxime  exclusive  JurlsdlcUon,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  215  and  tlUe  m  of  thU  Act. 
over  surface  mining  and  reclsmiatlon  opera- 
tions on  lands  within  such  State,  shall — 

(1)  have  appropriate  legal  authority  imder 
State  law  to  regulate  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  sanctions  under  State  law  for 
violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or  condi- 
tions of  permits  concerning  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  such  sanctions  to 
Include  clvU  and  criminal  penalties,  for- 
feiture of  bonds,  withholding  of  permits,  and 
the  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  by  the 
State  regulatory  authority  or  its  inspectors; 

(3)  have  available  sufficient  administrative 
and  technical  personnel,  adequate  Interdis- 
ciplinary expertise,  and  lufflclent  funding  to 
enable  the  State  to  regulate  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  a  State  p«t>gram  which  pravldee  for  the 
effective  implementation,  malntenaoce,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system  for  the  regu- 
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latlon  of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
eratkms  for  coal  on  lands  within  such  State; 

(6)  Include  in  any  State  program  a  process 
for  coordinating  the  review  and  issuance  of 
permits  for  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
permit  process  applicable  to  the  propoeed 
operation:  and 

(6)  have  established  a  process  for  designa- 
tion of  areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface  min- 
ing In  accordance  with  section  310  and  U 
actively  conducting  a  review  of  potential  cur- 
face  mining  areas  within  its  boundaries. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  by  a  State  pursuant 
to  Uil»  section  until : 

(1)  he  has  solicited  the  views  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  or  having  special  expertise  pertinent  to 
the  propoeed  State  Program;  and 

(2)  he  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  on  the  State  Program  within 
the  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  four  calen- 
dar months  following  the  submission  of  any 
State  Program,  approve  or  disapprove  such 
State  Program  or  any  portion  thereof.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  Program  If  be 
determines  that  the  State  F>rogram  meets  or 
exceeds  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  diaapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  Program,  he  ahall  notify  the 
State  In  writing  of  his  decision  and  set  forth 
In  detail  the  reasons  therefor.  The  State  shall 
have  sixty  days  In  which  to  resubmit  a  re- 
vised State  Program. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  206,  the  inability  of  a  State  to  take 
any  action  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pre- 
pare, submit  or  enforce  a  State  Program,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  because  the  action  Is 
enjoined  by  the  issuance  of  an  Injunction  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall  not 
result  In  a  loss  of  eligibility  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  titles  ni  and  V  of  this  Act  or 
In  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  Program. 
Regulation  of  the  surface  mining  and  re- 
clamation operations  covered  or  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  State  Program  subject  to  the 
Injunction  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
tintu  such  time  as  the  lnjunctl<»i  terminates 
or  for  one  year,  whichever  Is  shorter,  at 
which  time  the  requirements  of  sections  204 
and  206  shall  again  be  fully  applicable. 

Szc.  205  FrnraAL  Programs — (a)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and.  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  promulgate  and  Im- 
plement a  Federal  Program  for  a  State  If 
such  State — 

( 1 )  falls  to  submit  a  State  Program  cover- 
ing surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions within  twelve  months  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Federal  regulations  for  such  op- 
erations; 

(2)  falls  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  State 
Program  within  sixty  days  of  disapproval  of 
a  propoeed  State  Program:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  Implement  a  Federal 
Program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Initial 
period  allowed  for  submission  of  a  State  Pro- 
gram as  provided  for  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection;  or 

(3)  falls  to  enforce  its  approved  State  Pro- 
gram as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 

If  State  compliance  with  clause  (1)  of  thU 
subsection  requires  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature the  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
for  submission  of  a  State  program  up  to  an 
additional  six  months.  Promulgation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  Federal  program  vests  the 
Secretary  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  taking  place  on  lands 
within  any  State  net  In  compliance  with  this 
Act.  After  promulgation  and  implementation 
of  a  Federal  program  the  Secretary  shall  be 
the  regulatory  authority.  In  promulgating 
and  implementing  a  Federal  program  for  a 


particular  State  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
oonslderatlon  the  nature  of  that  State's  ter- 
rain, climate,  biological,  chemical,  and  other 
relevant  physical  conditions. 

(b)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  any  profK>sed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  noUoe 
and  bold  a  public  bearing  in  the  affected 
State. 

(c)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved SUte  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program.  Imme- 
diately following  promulgation  of  a  Federal 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  to 
review  such  permits  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  any  permit  to  have 
been  granted  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and 
provide  htm  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
subnUsaion  of  a  new  application  and  reason- 
able time  to  conform  ongoing  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  to  the  require- 
ments of   the  Federal  program. 

(d)  (1)  If  a  State  submits  a  proposed  State 
program  to  the  Secretary  after  a  Federal 
program  has  been  promulgated  and  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  thU  section,  and  if  the 
Secretary  approves  the  State  program,  the 
Federal  program  ahall  cease  to  be  effective 
thirty  days  after  such  approval.  Permits  la- 
sued  pursuant  to  the  Federal  program  ahall 
be  valid  but  reviewable  under  the  approved 
State  program.  The  State  regulatory  author- 
ity may  review  such  permits  to  determine 
that  the  reqmrements  of  this  Act  and  the 
approved  State  program  are  not  vloUted.  If 
the  State  regulatory  authority  detarmlnes 
any  permit  to  have  been  granted  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  or  the  approved 
State  program,  he  shall  so  advise  the  permit- 
tee and  provide  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  submission  of  a  new  application  and  rea- 
sonable time  to  conform  ongoing  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  to  the 
requlrementa  of  the  Act  or  approved  State 
program. 

(2)  Whenever  a  Federal  program  Is  pro- 
mulgated for  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
any  statutes  or  regtilatlons  of  such  Stata 
which  are  in  effect  to  regulate  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  subject  to  this 
Act  shall.  Insofar  as  they  Interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  program, 
be  preempted  and  superseded  by  the  Federal 
Program. 

(e)  Any  Federal  program  ahall  Include  a 
process  for  coordinating  the  review  and  Is- 
suance of  pennita  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  Stata  permit  process  applicable  to  the 
propoeed  operation. 

Sic.  206  StmrAcs  Minikc  Opxrations  roa 
Coal  Pxnding  State  Compliancx. — From  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until  twenty- 
two  months  aftar  such  data  (plus  the  pwrlod 
of  any  extanslon  granted  under  section  206 
(a) )  no  person  shall  open  or  develop  any 
new  or  previously  mined  and  abandoned  site 
for  coal  surface  mining  operations  on  lands 
within  any  Stata.  or  expanded  by  more  than 
15  per  centum  the  area  of  land  affected  in 
the  preceding  twelve  months  by  a  coal  sur- 
face mining  operation  existing  on  the  data  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  such  person 
has  first  obtained  an  Intarlm  permit  l»ued 
by  the  approprlata  State  regulatory  author- 
ity which  may  Issue  such  Intarlm  pennita 
upon  application  made  by  the  operator.  Such 
application  and  permit  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requlrementa  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  207.  PsRMrrs. — (a)  Aftar  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty-two  month  period  iplus  the 
period  of  any  extanslon  granted  under  sec- 
tion 206(a)  1  following  the  data  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  person  ahall  engage  In 
or  carry  out  on  lands  within  a  Stata  any  . 
8\irfacc  mining  operations  unless  such  per- 
son has  first  obtained  a  permit  issued  by  such 


State  pursuant  to  an  approved  Stata  Pro- 
gram <w  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Fed- 
eral Program,  except  that  a  person  conduct- 
ing surface  mining  operations  existing  at  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  conduct 
such  operations  without  a  permit  beyond 
such  period  if  an  application  for  a  permit 
with  respect  to  such  operations  has  been 
filed,  but  the  initial  administrative  decision 
has  not  been  rendered.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  administrative  or  Judicial  ap- 
peals in  connection  with  permit  applications 
shall  be  granted  the  highest  priority  and 
preference  in  all  courta  and  be  resolved  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

(b)  The  term  of  any  permit  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  ahall  not 
exceed  five  years  If  issued  pursuant  to  an 
approved  Stata  program  and  ahall  be  for  five 
years  if  Issued  pxirsuant  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. Each  permit  shall  carry  with  It  a  right 
of  successive  renewals  If  the  permittee  has 
complied  with  the  requlrementa  ot  the  ap- 
proved Stata  program  or  a  Federal  program 
for  the  State  within  which  the  operations  are 
conducted  and  has  the  capablUty  to  Imple- 
ment the  reclamation  plan  applicable  to  the 
operations  covered  by  the  permit.  Prior  to 
approving  the  renewal  of  any  permit  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  review  the  permit 
and  the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations and  may  require  such  new  conditions 
and  requlrementa  as  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  changing  circumstances.  A  permit  shall 
be  renewed  by  operation  of  law  unless  prior 
to  expiration  of  the  permit  term  the  per- 
mittee has  been  given  timely  notice  and  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  regulatory  authority  and 
the  regulatory  authority  has  found  that  the 
requlrementa  for  renewal  have  not  been  sat- 
isfied. 

(c)  A  permit  shall  tarmlnate  IT  the  per- 
mittee has  not  commenced  the  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  covered  by 
such  permit  within  three  years  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  permit. 

Sac.  208.  Psrmit  AppiacAnoN  RxQinaK- 
Mxjrrs:  Inpormation.  Inscrancx,  ako  Recla- 
mation Plaits.— (a)  Each  appUcatlon  for  a 
permit  under  a  Stata  program  or  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  ahall  incl  ude  as  a  minimum  the  following 
Information — 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
permit  applicant;  (B|  every  legal  owner  of 
record  of  the  property  f surface  and  mineral) 
to  be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  record  of  any 
leasehold  Inwrest  In  the  property;  (D)  any 
purchaser  of  record  of  the  property  under  a 
real  estate  contract;  (B)  the  operator  U  he 
Is  a  person  different  from  the  applicant;  and 
(F)  If  any  of  these  are  bualneas  entitles 
other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names  and 
addreaees  of  the  prlnc^als,  officers,  and  resi- 
dent agent: 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
of  record  of  all  surface  area  within  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  any  part  of  the  permit  area: 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  prevloua 
mining  permlta  In  the  State  held  by  the 
applicant  and  the  permit  numbers: 

(4)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  following  where  applicable  (A)  the 
name  and  address  of  each  partner  owning;  3 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  partnership  and 
(B)  the  name  and  address  of  each  share- 
holder owning  3  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
aliares.  together  with  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  any  class  of  voting  shares  of  the 
entity  which  such  shareholder  Is  authorized 
to  vote: 

<5)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  contrcdied 
by  or  imder  common  contrrd  with  the  appli- 
cant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State  mining 
permit  which  subsequent  to  1960  has  been 
suspended  or  revoked  or  has  bad  a  mining 
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bond  or  slmUw  security  deposited  in  Ueu  of 
bond  forfelt«Kl  and.  If  ao.  »  brief  explanation 
of  the  facta  involved: 

(6)  such  mape  and  topographical  Informa- 
tion. Including  the  location  of  all  under- 
ground  mine*  in  the  area,  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  require  which  shall  be  In  suf- 
ficient detaU  to  clearly  Indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  overburden  to  be  disturbed 
the  coal  to  be  mined,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  area  to  be  affected: 

(7)  a  copy  of  the  appUcant's  advertlae- 
ment  of  the  ownership  location,  and  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  site  of  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  such  ad- 
vertisement shall  be  placed  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  the  locality  of  the 
proposed  site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four 
successive  weeks  and  may  be  submitted  to 
the  regulating  authority  after  the  applica- 
tion Is  filed; 

1 8)  the  anticipated  starting  date  of  the 
proposed  operation: 

(9)  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  operation: 

(10)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  lo- 
cation of  the  surface  stream  or  trlbuUry  Into 
which  surface  and  pit  drainage  wiu  be  dis- 
charged: 

(U)  evidence  of  the  appllcnfs  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  area  affected: 

( 12)  when  requested  by  the  reg\iIator>-  au- 
thority, the  cllmatologlcal  factors  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  land  to  be  af- 
tected.  Including  the  average  seasonal  precip- 
itation, the  average  direction  and  velocity 
of  prevailing  winds,  and  the  seasonal  tem- 
perature ranges:  and 

( 13)  such  other  information  as  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  require. 

(b)   Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  b« 
required   to  submit   to   the   regulatory   au- 
thority as  part  of  the  permit  application  a 
certificate  issued  by  an  insurance  company 
authorized    to   do    buslneaa    In    the    United 
States  certifying   that   the   applicant   has   a 
public    lUbUlty    Insurance    policy    in    force 
for    the    surface    mining    and    reclamation 
operations  for  which  such  permit  Is  sought 
or  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  satisfied 
other    State    or    Federal    self-insurance    re- 
quirements.   Such   policy   shall   provide   for 
personal   injury  and  propertv  damage  pro- 
tection In  an  amount  adequate  to  compen- 
sate  any    persons   damaged    as    a    result    of 
surface  mining  and   reclamation  operations 
and    entitled    to    compensation    under    the 
applicable    provisions    of    State    law     Such 
policy  shaU  be  malnuined  in  full  force  and 
effect  during  the  term  of  the  permit  or  any 
renewal,  includmg  the  length  of  all  reclama- 
tlon  operations. 

<c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority as  part  of  the  permit  application  a 
reclamation  plan  which  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act. 

Sec.  209.  PnMrr  Appucation  App«oval 
P«ocxDUM8._,a,  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  notify  the  applicant  for  a  permit  with- 
in a  period  of  time  established  by  law  or 
regulation  whether  the  application  has  been 
approved  or  disapproved.  If  approved  the 
permit  shaU  be  Issued  after  the  performanoe 
bond  or  deposit  required  by  section  210  has 
been  filed  If  the  application  is  disapproved 
specific  reasons  therefor  must  be  set  forth 
In  the  notification  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  applicant  is  notified  that  the  permit 
or  any  portion  thereof  has  been  denied 
the  applicant  may  request  a  hearing  on  thd 
reasons  for  said  disapproval    A  hearing  shall 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  hearing  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish the  applicant  the  written  decuion  of 
the  regulatory  authority  granting  or  denying 
the  permit  in  whole  or  in  part  and  statlnc 
the  reasons  therefor 
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(b)  No  permit  wm  be  issued  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  flnds  that  (1)  all  the 
requirements  of  thte  Act  and  the  State  or 
Federal  Program  have  been  compiled  with 
and  (2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  thte  act  and  the 
State  or  Federal  Program  can  be  accom- 
plished under  the  Reclamation  Plan  con- 
Ulned    In    the    permit    application. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  not 
issue  any  new  surface  mining  permit  or  re- 
new or  revise  any  existing  surface  mining 
permit  of  any  operator  If  it  finds  that  the 
applicant  or  operator  has  faUed  and  con. 
tlnues  to  faU  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  any  State  or  Federal  Program 

(d)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
isor  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions or  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  having  responsibilities 
affected  by  the  proposed  operations  shall 
have  the  right  to  file  written  objections  to 
any  permit  application  within  thirty  dava 
after  the  last  publication  of  the  advertise- 
ment pursuant  to  clause  a08(a)(7<  If 
written  objections   are   filed,   the   regulatory 

r^!^f»     ^'i\^"  ^°^'^  '  P"*'"'^  hearing  m  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  surface  mining  and 
reclamation   operations   within   thirty   days 
of  the  receipt  of  such  objections  and  after 
approprUte   notice   and   publication   of   the 
date     time,    and    location    of   such    hearing 
(e)  Any  person  or  government  agency  hav- 
ing an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  proposed  surface  mining  oper- 
ations, who  has  participated  In  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  as  an  applicant,  protes- 
tant    or  objector,  and   who  is  adversely  af- 
fected  or  aggrieved   by   the  decision  of  the 
reguUtory  authority  shaU  be  entitled  to  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  decision  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction   in   acconlance  with 
state  CM-  Federal  law.  Where  Federal  Jurlsdlc- 
Mon  exists  it  shall  be  exercised  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  m  which 
the   proposed   surface    mining   operation    Is 
situated. 

3k.  210.  Pexpobmancx  Bonds — fa)    After 
a   surface    mining   and    reclamation    permit 
application    has   been    approved    but    before 
such  a  permit  Is  issued,  the  applicant  shall 
file  with  the  regulatory  authority,  on  a  form 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  a  bond  for  performance  pavable 
as   appropriate,   to  the   United  States  or  to 
the   State,   and    conditioned    upon    faithful 
performance  of  all  the  requirements  of  thU 
Act  and  the  permit.  The  bond  shall  cover 
that   area  of  land   within   the  permit  area 
upon  which  the  operator  will   initiate  and 
conduct  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations within  the  imtlal  term  of  the  per- 
mit    As   succeeding   Increments   of   stjrface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  are  to  be 
initiated  and   conducted   within  the  permit 
area,  the  permittee  shall  flle  with  the  regu- 
latory authority  an  additional  bond  or  bonds 
to  cover  such  Increments  In  accordance  with 
this  section.   The   amount  of   the   bond   re- 
quired   for  each    bonded    area   shall   depend 
upon   the   reclamation   requirements  of  the 
approved  permit  and  shall  be  determined  by 
the  regulatory  authority  on  the  basis  of  at 
least  two  Independent  estimates  The  amount 
of  the  bond  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the 
completion  of  the  reclamation  plan   if  the 
work  had  to  be  performed  by  a  third  portv 
in    the   event   of   forfeiture  and   in   no  cas^ 
shall  the  bond  be  less  than  $10  000 

(b)  Uability  under  the  bond  shall  be  for 
the  duration  of  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operation  and  for  a  period  of  five 
years  thereafter,  except  in  thoee  areas  where 
the  average  annual  rainfall  U  M  Inches  or 
less,  the  period  of  liability  shall  extend  for 
ten  years,  unless  sooner  released  as  hereln- 
arter  provided  in  this  Act.  The  bond  shall  be 

!^!!il**^  ^^  l***  operator  and  a  corporate 
rorety  licensed  to  do  busmes*  in  the  State 
where  such  operation  Is  located,  except  that 
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the  operator  may  elect  to  deposit  cash    oe- 
gouable  bonds  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment  or  such  State,  or  negotiable  certificates 
.L  t.*^*  °*  *°^  ^^^  organized  or  tran«M;t- 
ingbuslneas  in  the  United  States    The  cash 

fh^,!*""  °**^«'  ^'"«  ot  such  securities 
M  X^^"^^  ^  °'  «^'*'  "*•»  the  amount 
/^  J?'"'*  required  for  the  bonded  area 
o  llL^"  "^^^''tofy  authority  may  require 
itl!?**^*."'"  ""^P*  *h*  '*'»<1  °f  the  applicant 
tJm.tT^*°  .*"•  "PPllcant  demonst«te«  to 
t^!  "tf  »«»on  of  the  regulatory  authority 
«,^,^^"'*  °'  *  suiuble  agent  to  receive 
service  of  process  and  a  history  of  financial 
solvency  and  continuous  operation  sufficient 
for  authorization  to  self-insure  or  bond  such 
Amount. 

m.i^'^V^'"'"*  °^  ^^'  ^'^'^  o"-  <1»P«»«  re- 
quired and  the  terms  of  each  acceptance  of 
the  appUcanfs  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
regulatory  authority  from  tlmi  to  time  as 
^r^*  *°*  acreage,  are  Increased  or  where 
tne    cost    of    future    reclamation    obviously 

«-^^^'^  RiXKAsx  or  PxaroanANcx  Bokds 
o«  DCToerrs.— (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a 
request  with  the  regulatory  authority  for  the 
ZT^  °L*^°'  P*"  °'  the  performance  bond 

pUcatlon  for  bond  or  deposit  release  has  been 
r;r^  T   ,^  the  reguUtory  authorltv,  the  oper- 
n-i^^'"  r**"""  »  "'Py  of  an  advertisement 
placed  on  five  suoceaslve  days  m  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  the  localltv  of  the 
^.  t''*v,'?fl!°*   operation.   Such    advertise- 
ment shall  be  considered  part  of  any  bond 
release  application  and  shall  conUln  a  notlfl- 
cation  of  the  location  of  the  land  affected  the 
number  of  acres,  the  permit  number  and  the 
.!^  *PP™'e<l.  the  amount  of  the  bond  filed 
and  the  portion  sought  to  be  released,  and 
!^H,!P*        reclamauon  work  performed.  In 
addition   as  part  of  any  bond  release  appli- 
«tlon.  the  applicant  shaH  submit  coplM  of 
letters  which  he  has  sent  to  adJolnlruT  prop- 
erty owners,  local  governmental  bodies,  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  sewage  and  water  teeat- 
ment  authorities,  or  water  companies  In  the 
ocauty  in  which  the  surface  mining  and  rec! 
lamatlon  activities  took  place,  notifying  them 
C^nd     "''•''"**''   ^  ***•'   ^1««««  from  the 

(b)  The  regulatory  authority  may  release 
in  whole  or  in  part  said  bond  or  deposit  If  the 

tr^T%  "L^?"^^  *^*»  reclam^oa  cov! 
ered  by  the  bond  or  deposit  or  portion  thereof 

^-  ^^T"'**^*^^  '**1"^  ^y  this 
Act,  Provided,  however,  That 

(1)  no  bond  shall  be  fully  released  until 
au  reclamation  requirements  of  thU  Act  are 
fully  met.  and 

(2»  an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  the 
affected  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations is  made  by  the  regulatory  authority 
°^j^^»"thorIzed  representative  prior  to  the 

(c)  If  the  regulatory  authority  disapproves 
the  application  for  release  of  the  l^nd  or 
portion  thereof,  the  authority  shall  notify 
f^,*Jf  ""'****•  ^  "■'^tlng.  stating  the  reasons 
for  disapproval  and  recommending  corrective 
actions  necessary  to  secure  said  release  The 
permittee  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  to  take  such  corrective  actloM 

^r.l  }J!  '!?'Jf"**^  "'  *^y  P«"on  having  an 
interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  affwted 

t'o,"?.'L'tl!i^  °'  "^«  permittee  to  ha^ 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or   by   any  Federal.  State,   or   local   govern- 

ThTL.T'^L  .'-''''  '^^•t^^y  auuiorlty 
shall,  within  30  days  after  approprUte  pub- 
lic not  ce.  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  cov- 

^ht?i  L\^J^°?^*^**  '"">'*  «"<=h  hearing 
»b*ll  be  held  after  the  release  of  50  per 
centum  or  more  and  prior  to  the  release 
of  90  per  centum  of  such  bond. 

Sic  213.  lUviaioir  and  IUtocation  op 
PK«MTra.— (a)  Once  granted  a  permit  may 
not  be  revoked  unless:    (1)    the  regulatory 


authority  gives  the  permittee  prior  notice 
of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  permit, 
the  State  Program  or  Federal  Program,  or 
this  Act  and  affords  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  of  not  leas  than  fifteen  days  or  more 
than  one  year  within  which  to  take  correc- 
tive action:  and  (2)  the  regulatory  author- 
ity determines,  after  a  public  hearing.  If 
requested  by  the  permittee,  that  the  per- 
mittee remains  In  violation.  The  regulatory 
authority  ahall  issue  and  furnish  the  p>er- 
mlttee  a  written  decision  either  affirming 
or  rescinding  the  revocation  and  stating  the 
reasons  therefor. 

(b)(1)  Ehirlng  the  term  of  the  permit 
the  permittee  may  submit  an  application, 
together  with  a  revised  reclamsation  plan,  to 
the  regulatory  authority  for  a  revision  of 
the  permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a 
permit  shall  not  be  approved  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  and  the  State  or 
Federal  Program  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  revised  Reclamation  Plan.  The  revision 
shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  vtrlthin  a 
period  of  time  established  by  the  State  or 
Federal  Program.  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  establish  guidelines  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  re- 
quest for  which  all  permit  application  In- 
fomxation  requirements  and  procedures.  In- 
cluding notice  and  hearings,  shall  apply: 
Provided,  That  any  revisions  which  propose 
a  substantial  change  in  the  Intended  future 
use  of  the  land  or  significant  alterations  in 
the  Reclamation  Plan  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
be  subject  to  notice  and  hearing  require- 
ments. 

(3)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  Incidental  boundary  revi- 
sions must  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(c)  No  transfer,  assignment  or  sale  of  the 
rights  granted  under  any  permit  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  made  without  the 
written  approval  of  the  regulatory  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  213.  CarnniA  roa  StmPACE  Mining  and 
Reclamation  Opkeations. — (a)  Each  Recla- 
mation Plan  submitted  as  part  of  a  permit 
application  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
program  or  a  Federal  program  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  Include.  In  the  degree 
of  detail  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  recla- 
mation required  by  the  State  or  Federal  Pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished,  a  statement  of: 

( 1 )  the  condition  of  the  land  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit  prior  to  any  mining  Including: 

(A)  the  uses  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
application  and.  If  the  land  has  a  history  of 
previous  mining,  the  uses  which  preceded  any 
mining; 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  land  prior  to  any 
mining  to  support  a  variety  of  uses  giving 
consideration  to  soil  and  foundation  char- 
acteristics, topography,  and  vegetative  cover; 

(2)  the  use  which  Is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  the  land  following  reclamation,  including 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of  the 
reclaimed  land  to  support  a  variety  of  alter- 
native uses  and  the  relationship  of  such  use 
to  existing  land  use  policies  and  plans: 

(3)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed 
to  tie  used  in  mining  and  reclamation  and  a 
description  of  the  major  equipment;  a  plan 
for  the  control  of  surface  water  drainage  and 
of  water  accumulation;  a  plan  where  appro- 
priate for  backfilling,  soil  stabilization,  and 
compacting,  grading,  and  appropriate  revege- 
tatlon  (where  vegetation  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  mining) ;  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per 
acre  of  the  reclamation.  Including  a  state- 
ment as  to  how  the  permittee  plans  to  com- 
ply with  each  of  the  requirements  set  out  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section: 

(4)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  comply  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quality  laws  and 
regulations  and  any  applicable  health  and 
safety  standards; 


(5)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  Reclamation  Plan  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  local,  physical,  en- 
vironmental, and  cllmatologlcal  conditions 
and  current  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nologies; 

(«)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  Insuring  the  maximum  practicable  re- 
covery of  the  mineral  resource; 

(7)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  In  the 
reclamation  plan; 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  making  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  consistent  with  applicable 
State  and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs: 

(9)  all  lands.  Interests  in  lands,  or  options 
on  such  Interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  interests  in  lands  by  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit:  Provided. 
That  any  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
State  law  ahall  be  held  In  oonfldenoe  by  the 
regulatory  authority:  and 

(10)  the  results  of  teet  borings  which  the 
applicant  has  made  at  the  area  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  jjermit.  including  the  location 
of  subsurface  water,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
chemical  properties  including  acid  forming 
properties  of  the  mineral  and  overburden: 
Provided.  That  Information  about  the  min- 
eral shall  be  withheld  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority If  the  applicant  so  requests. 

(b)  Each  State  Program  and  each  Federal 
Program  shall  include  regulations  which  at 
a  minimum  require  each  permittee  to — 

( 1 )  return  all  surface  areas  to  a  condition 
which  does  not  present  a  hazard  to  public 
health,  safety,  or  property  and  Is  capable  of 
supporting  (a)  the  uses  which  existed  imme- 
diately prior  to  any  mining,  or  if  approved  by 
the  regulatory  authority  pursuant  to  the 
approval  of  the  permit  or  any  revision 
thereof,  (b)  other  alternate  uses  suitable  to 
the  locality: 

(2)  backfill,  compact  (where  advisable  to 
Insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials)  and  grade  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  of  the  land  with 
all  hlghwalls.  spoil  plies,  and  depressions 
eliminated,  unless  the  operator  demonstrates 
that  the  overburden  is  Insufficient  (giving 
due  consideration  to  volumetric  expan^on) 
to  restore  the  approximate  original  contotir, 
in  which  case  the  backfilling,  compacting, 
and  grading  required  shall  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  acld-formlng,  saline,  and  toxic 
materials,  to  achieve  an  angle  of  repose  baaed 
upon  soli  and  climate  characteristics  for  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected,  and  to  achieve 
an  environmentally  sound  condition  and  a 
desirable  use  of  the  reclaimed  area; 

(3)  stablllee  and  protect  all  surface  areas 
affected  by  the  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations to  effectively  control  erosion  and 
attendant  air  and  water  pollution,  such  sta- 
bilization and  reclamation  to  include  soil 
compaction,  where  advisable,  and  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  and  self -regenerating  vege- 
tative cover  (where  cover  existed  prior  to 
mining)  which,  where  advisable,  shall  be 
comprised  of  native  vegetation; 

(4)  segregate  and  preserve  topeoli  unless 
replaced  simultaneously  as  part  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  use  the  beat  available 
other  soil  material  from  the  mining  cycle  to 
cover  spoil  material  unless  the  permit  appli- 
cant provides  evidence  In  the  Reclamation 
Plan  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  regulatory  au- 
thority that  another  method  of  soil  con- 
servation would  be  at  least  equally  effective 
for  revegetatlon  purposes; 

(5)  protect  offstte  areas  from  alldee  or  dam- 
age occurring  during  the  surface  mining  aitd 
reclamation  operations,  and  not  deposit  spoil 
material  or  locate  any  part  of  the  operations 
or  waste  accumulations  outside  the  permit 


(6)   Insure  that  when  performing  surface 


mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris,  abandoned 
or  disabled  equipment,  spoil  material,  or 
waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on  the 
natural  downslope  l>elow  the  bench  or  min- 
ing cut,  except  that  soil  or  spoU  material 
from  the  Initial  cut  of  earth  In  a  new  sur- 
face mining  operation  can  be  placed  on  a 
limited  and  specified  area  of  the  downslope 
below  the  Initial  cut  If  the  permittee  dem- 
onstrates  that  such  soli  or  spoil  material 
will  not  slide  and  that  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  can  still  tie  met; 

(7)  protect  the  quality  of  water  and  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
by:  ^^ 

(A)  avoiding  acid  mine  drainage  by  (1) 
preventing  or  retaining  drainage  from  acid 
producing  deposits,  or  (ll)  treating  drainage 
to  acceptable  standards  of  acidity  and  iron 
content  before  releasing  It  to  water  courses; 

(B)  conducting  surface  mining  operations 
so  as  to  mlnlml«e  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  adverse  effects  of  water  runoff  from  the 
disturbed  area: 

(C)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  prevent  acid 
drainage  to  grotmd  and  surface  waters;  and 

(D)  not  removing.  Interrupting,  or  destroy- 
ing surface  waters  during  the  mining  or  rec- 
lamation process  except  that  stirface  waters 
may  be  relocated  where  consistent  with  the 
operator  approved  reclamation  plan; 

(E)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe: 

(8)  Insure  the  control  of  surface  opera- 
tions Incident  to  underground  mining  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  surface  area, 
and  providing  for  the  proper  sealing  of 
shafts,  tunnels,  and  entryways  and  the  fill- 
ing of  exploratory  holes  no  longer  necessary 
for  mining,  maximizing  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable return  of  mine  and  processing  waste, 
tailings,  and  any  other  waste  Incident  to  the 
mining  operation,  to  the  mine  workings  or 
excavations,  and.  where  such  wastes  are  dis- 
posed of  In  other  areas,  providing  for  design 
and  construction  of  water  retention  facilities 
so  as  to  assure  (a)  that  the  location  wlU  not 
endanger  public  health  and  safety  should 
faUure  occur,  (b)  that  construcUon  wQl  be 
so  designed  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  compati- 
ble with  that  of  structures  constructed  un- 
der the  Act  of  Augtist  4.  1954.  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  1001-09).  to  assure  against  fail- 
ure; (c)  that  leachate  will  not  pollute  sur- 
face or  ground  water;  and  (d)  that  final 
contDur  of  the  waste  accumulation  will  be 
compatible  with  the  surrounding  terrain: 

(9)  Insure  that  all  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  dlspoeed 
of  In  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  ground  or  surface  waters; 

(10)  Instire  that  explosives  are  used  only 
in  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Federal 
law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  Mm 
regulatory  authority; 

(11)  Insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  in  an  envtroEunentally  sound  manner 
and  as  contemporaneotisly  as  practicable  with 
the  surface  mining  operations:   and 

(12)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  taking  into 
consideration  the  physical.  cUznatologlcal. 
and  ottiar  characteristics  of  the  site,  and  to 
Insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery  of 
the  mineral  resources. 

Sbc.  214.  iNSPBCTTOKa. — (a)  The  Secretary 
shall  eaoae  to  be  made  such  inspections  ot 
any  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tlons  as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  Programs  or  to  de- 
velop or  enforce  any  Fsderal  Program,  and 
for  such  purpoaea  authi « Issil  representatives 
at  Vbm  Secretary  shall  have  a  reasonable  right 
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of  entry  to  any  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operation*. 

( b )  For  the  purpoee  of  developing  or  aastst- 
mg  in  the  development,  administration  and 
enforcement  of  any  State  or  Federal  Program 
under  thla  Act  or  In  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  any  permit  under  this  Act.  or 
of  determining  whether  any  person  is  in 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  thU  Act— 

(1)  the  regulatory  authority  shall  require 
each  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  main- 
tain appropriate  records.  (B)  make  reports 
(C)  InstaU.  use.  and  maintain  any  neces- 
sary monitoring  equipment,  and  (D)  pro- 
vide such  other  Information  relative  to  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  as 
the  regulatory  authority  deems  reasonable 
and  necessary:   and 

(2)  the  authorised  repreaenUtlves  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  upon  presenUtlon  of 
appro^M-late  credentials  (A)  shall  have  a 
right  of  entry  to.  upon  or  through  any  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  any 
premises  in  which  any  records  required  to 
be  maintained  under  paragraph  (i)  of  this 
subsection  are  located  and  (B)  may  at  reason- 
able times  have  access  to  and  copy  any 
records,  inspect  any  monitoring  equipment 
or  method  of  operation  required  under  this 

Act. 

(c)  The  Inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority ahaU  (1)  occur  on  a  random  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  Inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  covered  by  each  permit  (Ui 
occur  without  prior  notice  to  the  pem^ittee 
?l  '^^„^*'^^  or  employees  and  (ill)  include 
the  flllng  of  inspection  reports  adequate  to 
^rry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  copy 
of  «ich  inspection  report  shall  be  furnished 

.  P^"***  *°<*  ^  available  for  public 
review.  The  permittee  or  his  agents  or  em- 
ployees ahaU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
company the  inspector  during  the  inspection 
r>J  »L  T'^ '*^***  "'''^«'"  State  Programs 
^i^!t?^    I^pgrams    and    the    permittees' 

record  with  appropriate  offlcuis  in  each 
TOunty  or  other  appropriate  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  under  suchlpermlU 
will  be  conducted.  *«=  "4ii« 

rr.J,l\  ^^  permittee  shaU  conspicuously 
^^^  H*  "?'  "trances  to  thi  surfa^ 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  a  clearly 
vtelble  sign  Which  sets  forth  the  name.^! 
ness  address,  and  phone  number  of  the  otr. 

mlt1r»„T  "*'  P*"^'^  numbe/,?Se X: 
mlt  which  covers  such  operations 

(f)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  under  this  section  by  the  regXtOT? 
authority  which  az,  not  within  threx^p! 
uTc   55^' ^r^^^  °'  information  AcT% 

8«c      a/s      iL*^  available  to  the  public. 

8«c.     216.     FZDZMAL     ENro«at»atNT.-(a) 
Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  Information 

tfon  il  -  '  ""y  P*"°°  may  be  in  vioU- 

Uon  Of  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or  any 
permit  condition  required  by  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  Te^tor^ 
SfT"-"  *"  '^*  ^^'^  ^  Which  su^^egS 
under  the  approved  program  ^^ 

tlon.  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  ier- 
^taAct^''^""""  °'  "^y  requu^ment^^ 
^u  1^  k'J"^  '*"^*  condition  required  by 
mi^  IT  .Tw"'''  violation  creates  a  danger  to 

i^,«  **^'^v  "  ^"'P*^^-  "^  would  4u« 
•Jgnlflcant  harm  to  the  environment  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  inspectors  may  Immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  «irfac«  mining  and 
recla^matlon  operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
causing  or  contributing  to  the  vioUtlon  and 

^!^I!^  ""^^  P*™''^  *  reasonable  time  to 
correct  the  vloUtlon.  Such  perK,n  .hall  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing  concerning  such  an 
order  of  ce«.tlon  wlthta  three  days  of  the 
>-uance  of  the  order.  If  «,ch  perion  ahaU 
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fall  to  obey  the  order  so  Issued,  the  Secretary 
shaU  Immediately  institute  clvU  or  criminal 
actions  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  vio- 
lations of  an  approved  State  Program  appear 
to  result  from  a  faUure  of  the  Sate  to  en- 
force such  State  Program  effectively,  he  shall 
so  notUy  the  SUte.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  faUure  extends  beyond  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  such  notice,  he  shaU  give  pub- 
lic notice  of  such  finding.  During  the  period 
beginning  with  such  public  notice  and  end- 
ing when  such  SUte  satisfies  the  Secretary 
that  It  wui  enforce  such  SUte  Program  the 
Secretary  shaU  enforce  any  permit  condi- 
tion required  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  person  by  issuing  an  order  to  comply 
with  such  permit  condition  or  by  bringing  a 
clvU  or  criminal  action,  or  both,  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(d)  Any  order  issued  under  thU  section 
shall  take  effect  Immediately.  A  copy  of  any 
order  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sent 
to  the  State  regulatory  authority  In  the  SUte 
In  which  the  violation  occurs.  Each  order 
shall  set  forth  with  reasonable  specificity 
the  nature  of  the  vioUtlon  and  the  remedial 
action  required,  and  establish  a  reasonable 
time  for  compliance,  taking  mto  account  the 
seriousness  of  the  violaUon.  any  Irreparable 
harmful  effects  upon  the  environment  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applica- 
ble requirements.  In  any  case  In  which  an 
order  or  notice  under  this  section  U  Issued  to 
a  corporation,  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  be 
issued  to  appropriate  corporate  officers 

(e)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  district  in  which  the  affected  <M>era- 
tlon  Is  located  for  a  restraming  order  or  in- 
junction or  other  appropriate  remedy  to  en- 
force any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)(1)  If  any  person  shall  faU  to  comply 
jrtth  any  Federal  program,  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  Act.  after  notice  of  such  faUure  and 
expiration  of  any  period  aUowed  for  correc- 
tive action,  such  person  shall  be  lUble  for  a 
ClvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  •I.CXJO  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
faUure.  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  such  penalty. 

(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  wUl- 
fully  violates  a  Federal  program,  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  or  makes  any  false  sute- 
ment.  represenutlon,  or  certification  in  any 
application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maUitalned 
under  thU  Act.  or  who  knowingly  and  wlU- 
fully  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  knowingly 
and  wUlfully  renders  Inaccurate  any  monl- 
torlng  device  or  method  or  record  required  to 
be  malnuined  under  this  Act.  shall  upon 
c»nvlctlon^  punUhed  by  a  fine  of  not  mVre 
than  •10.000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(g)  Wherever  a  corporation  or  other  en- 
t  ty  violates  a  Federal  program,  any  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  any  director,  officer  or 
agent  of  such  corporation  or  entity  who  au- 
thorlMd.  ordered,  or  carried  out  such  viola- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fines  or 
imprisonment  as  provided  for  umder  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section. 

(h)  The  remedies  prescribed  In  thU  wc- 
tton  ShaU  be  concurrent  and  cumulative  and 
the  exercise  of  one  does  not  preclude  the  ax- 
erclse  of  the  others.  Further,  the  remedies 
prescribed  In  this  section  ahaU  be  In  addition 
to  any  other  remedies  afforded  by  thU  Act  or 
by  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

8«c.  316.  DraicNATioK  or  Lxn  a»»^,  xTm- 
S^I^ill^  SirwAcx  MiKwo.-(a)(l)  Each 
SUte  Program  or  Federal  Program  shaU  In- 
clude a  process  for  review  of  potential  aur- 
face  mining  areas  capable  of  making  objec- 
tive   decisions   baaed    upon    competent   and 
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scientifically  sound  dau  and  information  as 
to  which.  If  any,  land  areas  of  a  SUte  are  un- 
suitable for  aU  or  certain  types  of  surface 
mining  operations.  This  process  shaU  be  m- 
tegrated  as  closely  as  poMlble  with  exisUng 
land  use  plans  and  programs.  The  Initial 
review  shall  be  completed  within  three  years 
after  ImplementaUon  of  the  SUte  or  Federal 
Program. 

(2)  An  area  may  be  designated  uns\Ut- 
able  for  all  or  cerUln  types  of  surface  mln- 
Ing  operations  if — 

(A)  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  Act  Is  not  physically  or  eco- 
nomlcaUy  poaslble; 

(B)  surface  mimng  operations  in  a  parUc- 
lUar  area  would  be  incompatible  with  exist- 
ing land  use  plans  and  programs;  or 

(C)  the  area  is  au  area  of  crlUcal  envlron- 
naental  concern. 

Provided,  however.  That  no  area  shall  be  des- 
ignated unsulUble  for  surface  mining  oper- 
aUons  on  which  siutace  mimng  operations 
are  being  conducted  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  under  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  as  to  which  firm 
plana  for  and  substantial  legal  and  financial 
commltmenU  in  such  operaUons  are  in  exUt- 
ence  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further.  That  the  desig- 
nation process  shaU  provide  for  an  appeals 
process  for  any  interested  party  as  defined 
by  law  or  regulation  concerning  the  desig- 
nation of  any  Und  as  unsulUble  for  surface 
mining  operaUons  or  the  termination  of  such 
dealgnaUon  when  such  action  is  taken  other 
than  by  Federal  or  SUte  law. 

(3)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section  the  term 
are*  of  critical  environmental  concern" 
means  areas  as  defined  and  designated  by 
the  SUte  on  non-Federal  lands  where  un- 
contoolled  or  Incompatible  development 
could  result  In  serious  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment, life  or  property,  or  the  long  term 
pubUc  interest  which  is  of  more  than  local 
algnmcance.  Such  areas,  subject  to  SUte 
definition  of  their  extent,  shall  include— 

(A)  "Fragile  or  historic  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  incompauble  development 
could  nsult  In  irreversible  damage  to  im- 
portant hlstortc,  cultural,  scientific,  or  es- 
thetic values  or  natural  systems  which  are 
of  more  than  local  significance,  such  lands 
to  include  shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams;  rare  or  valuable  ecoeystems  and  ge- 
ological formations;  significant  wUdllfe  hab- 
lUts;  and  unique  scenic  or  hlatorlc  areas- 

(B)  "Natural  hazard  lands"  where  uncon- 
troUed  or  Incompatible  development  could 
reasonably  endanger  life  and  property,  such 
lands  to  Include  flood  plains  and  areas  fre- 
quently subject  to  weather  disasters,  areas 
of  unstable  geological.  Ice.  or  snow  forma- 
tions, and  areas  with  wlsnlc  or  volcanic 
activity; 

(C)  "Renewable  resource  lands"  where 
uncontrolled  or  mcompatlble  development 
which  results  In  the  loas  or  reduction  of 
continued  long-range  productivity  could  en- 
danger futiu*  water,  food,  and  fiber  requlre- 
menU  of  more  than  local  concern,  such  lands 
to  mclude  waUrshed  lands,  aquifers  and 
aquifer  recharge  areas,  significant  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  forest  lands- 
and 

(D)  such  additional  areas  as  the  SUte 
determines  to  be  of  critical  environmental 
concern. 

Provided,  however.  That  if  a  SUte  land  use 
plan  which  designates  "areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern"  is  In  effect,  the  desig- 
nation in  that  plan  shaU  be  conclusive  for 
the  purposes  of  thU  section. 

(4)  Any  inUrested  citizen  shaU  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  regulatory  authority  to 
have  an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
surface  mining  operations,  or  to  hare  such 
a  designation  Urmlnated.  Whenever  such  a 
petition  conUins  allegations  of  facta  with 
supporting  evidence   which    would   tend   to 


establish  the  allegations,  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  make  a  written  decision  on  the 
petition. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  review  of  the  Federal 
lands  and  to  determine,  pursuant  to  the 
criteria  set  forth  ia.  clause  (2)  and  subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  whether  there  are  areas  on 
Federal  lands  which  are  unsulUble  for  aU 
or  ceruin  types  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions. When  the  Secretary  determines  an 
area  on  Federal  lands  to  be  unsulUble  for 
all  or  cerUIn  types  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, he  shall  withdraw  such  area  or  he  may 
condition  any  mineral  leasing  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  limit  surface  mining  operations  on 
such  area. 

(c)  No  surface  mlnmg  operation  except 
those  which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted — 

(1)  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  tinlU  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System,  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Trails,  the  National  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System,  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas  designated  by  Act  of  (Congress; 

(2)  which  wUl  adversely  affect  any  pub- 
licly owned  park  unless  approved  Jointly  by 
the  regulatory  authority  and  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  park. 

Sbc.  217.  Fedesai.  Lands. —  (a)  No  later  than 
six  months  afUr  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
Implement  a  Federal  Lands  Program  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  Uklng  place 
pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  on  any  Federal 
lands:  Provided,  That  except  as  provided  In 
section  403  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Indian  lands.  The  Fed- 
eral Lands  Program  shall,  at  a  mliUmum. 
Incorporate  all  of  the  requlremenU  of  this 
Act  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
diverse  physical,  climatologlcal,  and  other 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Federal  lands 
In  question.  Where  Federal  lands  In  a  SUte 
with  an  approved  State  Program  are  In- 
volved, the  Federal  Lands  Program  shall,  at 
a  minimum.  Include  the  requirements  of 
the  approved  State  Program. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
Federal  Lands  Program  shall  be  Incorporated 
by  reference  or  otherwise  In  any  Federal 
mineral  lease,  permit,  or  contract  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  which  may  Involve  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations.  Incor- 
poration of  such  requlremenU  shaU  not, 
however,  limit  In  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  subsequently  Issue  new 
regulations,  revise  the  Federal  Lands  Pro- 
gram to  deal  with  changing  conditions  or 
changed  technology,  and  to  require  any  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  op>eratlons  to 
conform  with  the  requlremenU  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
menU  with  a  SUte  or  with  a  number  of 
SUtes  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Federal-SUte 
Program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
on  land  areas  which  contain  lands  within 
any  SUte  and  Federal  lands  which  are  In- 
terspersed or  checkerboarded  and  which 
should',  for  conservation  and  administrative 
purposes,  be  regulated  as  a  single  man- 
agement unit.  To  implement  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State program  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  agreemenU  with  the  SUtes.  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  the  SUtes.  or  may  accept 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  SUtas 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duality  of  ad- 
ministration of  a  single  permit  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  dele- 


gate to  the  States  any  authority  or  Juris- 
diction to  regulate  or  admtalster  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  other 
activities  taking  place  on  the  Federal  lands. 

(e(  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  person  shall  open  or  develop  any  new 
or  previously  mined  and  abandoned  site  for 
coal  surface  mining  operations  on  Federal 
lands,  and  no  person  shall  expand  by  more 
than  16  per  centimi  existing  coal  surface 
mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  imtU  the 
Secretary  has  promulgated  and  Implemented 
the  Federal  Lands  Program  unless  such  per- 
son has  first  obUlned  an  Interim  permit  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  who  may  issue  such 
Interim  permite  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  untU  twenty-two  months  after 
such  date  upon  application  made  by  the  op- 
erator. Such  application  and  permit  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  requlremenU  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  218.  Pttblic  Agencies.  Pttblic  UxiurrES, 
ANT)  Public  Corpobationb. — Any  agency,  unit 
or  instrumentality  of  Federal.  SUte,  or  local 
government,  including  any  publicly  owned 
utUlty  or  publicly  owned  corporation  of  Fed- 
eral, SUte,  or  local  government,  which  pro- 
poses to  engage  in  surface  mlntag  opera- 
tions which  are  subject  to  the  requlremenU 
of  this  Act  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  title  n  of  this  Act 

Sec.  219.  (a)  Citizen  Suits. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
person  having  an  interest  which  is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  may  commence  a  clvU 
action  on  his  own  behalf — 

( 1 )    against  any  person  including — 

(A)  the  United  SUtes,  and 

(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrumen- 
tality or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
who  U  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  or  order  issued  by  the  regu- 
latory authority;  or 

(3)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  regulatory  authority  where  there  Is 
alleged  a  faUure  of  the  Secretary  or  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  reg^ulatory  authority  to  per- 
form any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which 
Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  or 
with  the  appropriate  SUte  regulatory  au- 
thority. 

(b)   No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  imder  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
Uou— 

(A)  prtor  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Secretary.  (11)  to  the  SUte  in  which  the  vio- 
lation occurs,  and  (lU)  to  any  alleged  vio- 
lator of  the  provisions,  regulations,  or  order, 
or 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  SUte  has  com- 
menced and  Is  dlUgently  prosecuting  a  civU 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  SUtes  or  a 
SUte  to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  there- 
under, or  the  order,  but  in  any  such  action  In 
a  court  of  the  United  SUtes  any  person  may 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  or  to  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  regulatory  authority,  except 
that  such  action  may  be  brou^t  Immedi- 
ately after  such  notification  In  the  case 
where  the  violation  or  order  or  lack  of  order 
complained  of  constitutes  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff 
or  would  inunedlately  affect  a  legal  interest 
of  ttie  plaintiff. 

(c)(1)  Any  action  respecttng  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
may  be  brought  only  in  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  surface  mining  operation  com- 
plained of  is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 


Secretary,  or  the  SUte  regulatory  authority, 
if  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  is  appropriate.  The 
court  may.  If  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  mjunctlon  is  sought,  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  securtty  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  m  this  section  shaU  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  sutute 
or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  reUef  (in- 
cluding relief  against  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  SUte  regulatory  authority) . 

TITLE   III — ABANDONED    AND    UNRE- 
CLAIMED MINED  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  Abandonxd  Mine  Recijiicatioii 
PtTND. — (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  Fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion Fund. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Fund  Initially  the  sum  $100,000,000 
and  such  other  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
thereafter  authorize  to  be  approprUted. 

(c)  The  following  other  moneys  ahaU  be 
deposited  in  the  Fund — 

( 1 )  moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  lease,  or 
rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title; 

(2)  moneys  derived  from  any  charge  Im- 
posed on  or  for  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to 
this  title,  after  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance have  been  deducted;  and 

(3)  miscellaneous  recalpte  accruing  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  administration  of 
this  Act  which  are  not  otherwise  encum- 
bered. 

(d)  Moneys  In  the  Fund  subject  to  annual 
appropriation  by  the  Congress,  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  302.  Acquisition  and  Reclamation  op 
Abandoned  and  Uneecuumed  Mined  Akeas. — 
(a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
acquisition  of  any  Interest  In  land  or  mineral 
rlghU  in  order  to  conetruct,  operate,  or  man- 
age reclamation  faculties  and  projecu  con- 
stitutes acquisition  for  a  public  use  or  piu*- 
pose,  notwlthsunding  that  the  Secretary 
plans  to  hold  the  interest  in  land  or  min- 
eral rlghU  so  acquired  as  an  open  space  or 
for  recreation,  or  to  reaeU  the  land  following 
completion  of  the  reclamation  facility  or 
project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  (X-  otherwise,  land  or  any 
interest  therein  which  has  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  operations  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  has  not  been  returned 
to  productive  (M*  useful  purposes.  Prior  to 
making  any  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorou^ 
study  with  respect  to  thoee  tracu  of  land 
which  are  available  for  acquisition  under  this 
section  and  based  upon  those  findings  he 
shall  select  lands  for  purchase  according  to 
the  priorities  established  in  subsection  (1) . 
Title  to  aU  lands  or  intereste  therein  ac- 
quired ahall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  SUtss.  but  no  deed  shall  be  accepted 
or  purchase  price  paid  untU  the  validity  of 
the  title  is  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
The  price  paid  for  land  under  this  section 
sbaU  take  into  aocount  the  uniestored  con- 
dition of  the  land. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  when 
the  Secretary  seeks  to  acquire  an  Interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  person  holding  title 
to  such  interest  or  right  be  shaU  request  the 
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Attorney  Oeneral  to  fUe  a  condemnation  suit 
and  t&ke  such  interest  or  right,  foUowln*  a 
tender  of  just  compensation  na  aw&rded  by 
•  Jury  to  such  persons.  ProviiUd.  hoioever 
That  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
time  Is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  or  Lncreaaingly  harmful 
effects  upon  the  environment  which  would 
substantially  increase  the  coet  or  magnitude 
of  reclamatton  or  of  continuing  or  increas- 
ingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health 
or  to  property,  the  Secretary  may  take  such 
interest  or  rights  Immediately  upon  payment 
by  the  United  States  either  to  such  person  or 
into  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  to  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest  or 
rights:  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  also 
pay  to  such  person  any  further  amount  that 
may  be  subsequenUy  awarded  by  a  Jury  with 
interest  from  the  date  of  the  taking^" 

(d)  l^>r  the  purposes  of  this  title,  when  the 
secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  Interest 
to  land  or  mineral  rights  and  cannot  deter- 

«,!^>f  .*^^^"°°  °'  P*"^""  hold  Utle  to 
TOch  interest  or  rIghU.  the  Secretary  shall 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  luTa  ^n- 
demnatlon  suit,  and  give  notice  and  may  take 
such    totereet    or    rights    immediately    upon 

^^'^T'u'^T  °'  »"^h  amount^as^e 
Secretary  shall  estimate  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  «ach  toterest  or  rights.  If  a  p^n 

i^'^,^^^  '^  ^"^  '"^  ^*  "°>*  °'  their 
taking  the  court  shaU  transfer  the  payment 
tosuch  person  or  per«>ns  and  the  S^^ 
*ball  pay  any  further  amount  that  may^ 
«»wed  to  pursuant  to  negotiations  or 
•warded  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
taking  If  no  person  or  persons  establish  tlUe 
to  the  interest  or  rights  within  six  years  from 
^e^^  ir^  ^'^^'  ">«  P*y«*nt  Shall 
Sl^^d.         ^'•^  '^*«  be  deposited  to 

rt^illi^**?"  *"  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
^^>^'^  J^'^^"'^'^  mmedlakds  wlthto 
to^.^'*'^'*'  *°'*  **»  «*°'^»*  »"ch  lands 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  recUlmed  under  ap^ 

teTu't^oHLTr*'  '^^'^''^^  The  Secretl^y 
to  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matoh- 
tog  b«l.  to  States  in  such  amount.  «  he 
deems  approprute  for  the  purpose  of  carrv- 
e^ri^r  P«'^'°'^  <"  thls^STbutTJo 

wh^  ^  °'  »cqulsltlon  of  the  lands  for 
whtoh  the  grunt  is  made.  When  a  State  has 
toa^  any  such  land  available  to  the  Pe^er^ 
Oovemment  under  this  title,  such  State  shio^ 
have  a  preference  right  to  purchwT  tuS^ 
1^  thf '^tir*^*'^'^  •*  falTmark^  vi^ue 
qT^ltfo^n  ?r*r<?  '*""">   °'  ^^«  ^^^   - 

(f)   The  Secretary  shall  prepare  soeciflc. 
ttons  for  the  reclamation  of  l^Ll^^^ 

tne  Secretary  shall  utUlze  the  sDeciaii»»/i 
J^^^^  or  experience  of  any  T^IT^^. 

^i^ff.  °P"*''^  °'  implemenutlon  of  the 
Jl^^^tlon    program    required    under    tite 

acaulr^,n^»'fP  "^^  ^'*»'«  ">«  »*nl^ 
•cqulred  under  this  title  to  accordance  with 

iit  VIT*^  P"'*'***  thereT^r^ure?- 
^n^  t^"^**^"    ">    o*   this   s«rtton   L 
^^^"^  mrallable  to  the  Fund 
(h)   Admtolstratlon  of  all  Und«  rroi.tfr,,^ 

Ul^dtepoeed  Of  by  him  as  «t  forth  to  this 

^'uiri^^rp^-i-Ttr^H: 

^^  Shall  gTve  priority    f  ^    i  I'aS! 

wh^-hj'is.-.rj^s  r^VbiieneSr 

2^.^.  "^  Secretary  shall  direct  that  the 
utter  Unds.  once  acquired,  shall  be  recUliiMd 
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and  put  to  use  for  recreational  purpoaee. 
Revenue  derived  from  such  lands,  once  re- 
claimed and  put  to  recreational  use,  »haii  be 
uaed  first  to  Insure  proper  matotenance  of 
such  lands  and  facilities  thereon,  and  any 
rematolng  moneys  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
Fund. 

(J)  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
tlUe  Is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  Individual, 
commercial,  realdentlal.  or  private  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  land  pursuant  to  the  provUlona  of  the 
Suiplua  Property  Act  of  i»40.  as  amended. 

(k)  The  Secretary  ahaU  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing with  the  approprute  notice,  to  the  coun- 
ty or  countlea  or  the  appropriate  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  to  which  lands  acquired  to 
be  recUlmed  pursuant  to  this  tlUe  are  lo- 
cated. The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a  time 
which  ahaU  afford  local  citizens  and  govern- 
mente  the  maximum  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate to  the  decision  concerntog  the  use  of 
lands  once  reclaimed. 

Sec.  303.  FujoNc  Voms  and  Sxai.wc  Tun- 
nels.—(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  voids 
and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels,  shafts 
and  entryways  resulting  from  mintog  oon- 
stltuto  a  hazard  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
CJovemor  of  any  State.  Is  authorized  to  All 
such  voids  and  seal  such  abandoned  tunnels 
shafts,  and  entryways  which  the  Secretary 
determines  could  endanger  life  and  prooertv 
and'^"*"'*  a  hazard  to  the  public  health 

Jb)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise  such  Interest 
to  land  as  he  determtoes  ne<»asary  to  carry 
out  the  provUlons  of  this  secUon. 
TITLB  IV-^TUDIES  OF  SURFACE  MINING 
AND  RBCLAMATION 

*.2!*^'  ^^  n^T^l  *"■  R^cuiMATioK  Stand- 
**!*— (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental   Quality   is  directed  to  con^ 

J/If.o^f'i"'.  ^"""""J  Academy  of  Sclences- 
^n\^  .  Academy  of  Engineering,  other  Gov- 
ernment  agencies  or  private  groups  as  ao- 

^''^vl;  'T  ""  '"-'^'P^'^  tudfo^c^rrem 
J^d  developing  technology  for  surface  mto- 

2^'?,P"  '^l^  designed  to  assist  to  the 
eetabllahment  of  effective  and  nWiable 
regj^tton  of  surface  and  open  pft  m^t^d 
reclamation.  The  study  shall— 

miaii  T^.rr  t*«^>°  ''hlch  the  require- 
ment* of  this  Act  can  be  met  by  sTich  tarh 
nology  and  the  coet.  involved- 

of  th«**!r<S*"^  *'^  *^*™  *''•  requirements 
Of  the  Act  cannot  be  met  by  current  ««/? 

developing  technology;  i^    ^     "^"*  *''*' 

,r.lll  ^^°^  instances  describe  require- 
ments meet  comparable  to  those  of  th^  Art 
Which  could  be  met.  the  cosCr^voiv^*"  alfd 
the  differences  in  reclamation  resulti^  bT 
tween  these  requirement,  and  th^  o^  Sis 

iJ,V  '"'*  "*"**''  together  with  specific  legis- 
ts th. 'i^'^"'**"'""  »h*"  bTsubrnXl 
than  eJTttL*!*"'  "*»  ^*'*  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 

spect  to  surface  or  open  pit  mtolng  for  sand 

fatL^ISi:'  ,*''*  ""<»y  •hail  be  «,bLlt^no 
later  than  twelve  month,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  ***  "^ 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  an 
propr^ted   for   the   purpoee   of   thU   ^^^ 

8«c.  402.  A  STtTDT  or  Means  To  MAxncm 

KWOtmC  RkCOVHIT  AND  MmtMUS  ENTlaON- 
»a«TAI.     I,«.ACTS     IN     MINTNO     ro.     GOAL     AND 

OTH«  MiNx.AU..-,a)  The  Chairman  of  the 
uonncu  on  EnvironmenUl  Quality  te  el- 
ected to  contract  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Academy  of  Kn- 
gtoeering.  other  Oovemment  14  eaciee  or  pri- 
vate groups  as  approprtate.  for  an  to-depth 
•tudy  of  t«:hnoIogle«  for  tiicreaaln*  the 
avaUabUlty  of  coal  and  other  mlLral. 
through  Improved  efficiencies  in  mining 
processtog,  and  recycling  to  order  to  reduce 
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environmental  and  land  use  impacts  of  re- 
source recovery 

( b.  The  study  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  examine  improved  surface  mtolng  and 
reclamation  techniques  todudlng  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  for  surface 
mtolng,  new  applications  of  known  tech- 
niques, and  the  differential  Impact*  of  these 
mining  techniques  when  practiced  in  differ- 
ent climates  and  terrains,  when  used  to  re- 
cover different  types  of  mtoerals.  and  in  the 
context  of  a  range  of  adjacent  and  subse- 
quent  planned    land    uses; 

(2)  examine  Improved  underground  min- 
tog techniques  to  increase  resource  recovery 
and  to  mtolmlze  surface  disturbance,  todud- 
lng the  application  of  known  techniques  to 
new  uses,  and  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies for  mining  and  the  disposal  of  deeo 
mine  wastes;  r——  tc^. 

(3)  in  each  InsUnce,  describe  the  dura- 
tion and  reverelblllty  of  the  anticipated 
impacts,  and  discuss  ways  in  which  mlnlne 
and  reclamation  techniques  can  be  adjusted 
during  and  after  mtoing  to  minimize  the  im- 
pactB  described.  Possible  alternatives  to  these 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques.  If  anv 
shall  also  be  described; 

(4)  Identify  alternative  geographic  sources 
and  mining  technologies  for  various  specific 
commodities,  which  make  poeslble  resource 
recovery,  with  the  least  environmental  im- 
pact. The  study  shall  also  describe  the  costs 
and  benefits  assocuted  with  shifting  an  in- 
dustry 8  supply  to  such  sources  or  technol- 
ogies; and 

(5)  describe  the  specific  measures  neces- 
sary to  fully  integrate  mintog  operetlons 
and  reclamation,  both  In  the  short  and  long 
term,  with  land  use  management  plans  and 
programs  on  the  State  and  Federal  levels 

(c)  After  studying  the  technologies  and 
impacts  set  forth  in  subeectlon  (b)  above 
the  study  shall  also  examine  and  research 
the  development  of  new  mining  technologies 
or  other  technological  means  of  increasine 
substantially  the  efficiency  of  mintog  min- 
eral processing,  and  other  resource  recovery 
practices.  This  study  shall  also  toclude  the 
best  estimate  of  the  authors  a.  to  the  earliest 
date  expected  for  industrial  application  of 
each  new  technique  discussed  and  the  net 
coeu  and  benefit,  of  implementation  com- 
pared to  preMnt  practices. 

(d)  The  rtudy  shall  examtoe  for  major 
commodity  classes  a  range  of  alternatives  to 
primary  re»urce  extraction  including  the 
potential  for  recycling,  salvage,  reprocessing 
by-product  recovery,  material  substitution 
eto..  the  potentUl  for  Federal  policy  actions 
to  encourage  such  actions,  and  the  Impact 
such  practice,  would  have  on  the  need  for 
primary  extraction  and  the  reduction  of  con- 
sequent environmental  impact.. 

(e)  For  aU  of  the  above,  the  study  will  as- 
sess  the  likely  Impact  of  altering  present 
mintog  and  reclamation  practices  on  the 
supply  and  demand  of  various  commodities 
on  labor  and  capital  requirements  for  the 
various  mining  industries,  and  for  various 
classes  of  producers  within  those  Industries 

If)  The  study,  together  with  specific  rec- 
ommendation, for  Federal  and  State  policy 
needs  and  for  action  by  the  mtotog  and  mln"-^ 
eral  processing  todustrles  including  recom- 
mended reclamation  standards,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  Congress  no 
Uter  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act.  Interim  reports  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
seoond  years. 

(g)   There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 

^r^^  '"  ^*  purposes  of  this  section. 
$3,000,000. 

Sic.  403.  Indian  Lamdb  Studt.— (a)  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  study  the  question  of 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  on  IndUn 
lands  which  wUl  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  recognize  the  special  Jurisdic- 
tional status  of  these  lands. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  thU  study  the  Sec- 
retary ahaU  consult  with  IndUn  tribes,  and 
may  contract  with  or  grant  to  IndUn  tribes. 
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qualified  institution.,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons. 

(c)  The  study  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  CongreM  as  soon  as  poeslble  but  not 
later  than  January  1.  1976. 

TITLB  V— ADMINISTRATIVK  AND 
MISCKLI.ANBOU8  PROVISIONS 
Ssc.   601.   DsriNTrxoNB. — For   the  purpoees 
of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(I)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(3)  "State"  mean,  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  ColumbU,  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  la- 
lands.  American  Samoa,  and  Guam: 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mtotog.  Reclamation,  and  Enforcement  es- 
tablished punuant  to  section  202; 

(4)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof,  or  between  potots  In  the  same  State 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  Interstate 
commerce; 

(6)  "surface  mtotog  operations"  means — 
(A>  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 

land,  to  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
or  surface  operation,  tocldent  to  an  under- 
ground coal  mtoe.  the  products  of  which  en- 
ter commerce  or  the  operations  of  which  di- 
rectly or  todlrectly  affect  commerce.  Such 
activities  Include  excavation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtalntog  coal  by  contour,  strip,  auger,  or 
other  torm  of  mining  (but  not  open  pit  min- 
tog) ;  and  the  cleaning  or  other  processtog  or 
preparation  (excludtog  refining  and  smelter- 
tog  ) ,  and  lockdtog  for  toteratate  commerce  of 
coal  at  or  near  the  mine  site.  Such  activities 
do  not  include  (i)  the  extraction  of  coal  to  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state  by  means  of  wells 
or  pipes  unless  the  process  tocludes  In  situ 
distillation  or  retorting  or  (11)  the  extraction 
of  coal  Incidental  to  extraction  of  other  mto- 
eraU  where  coal  does  not  exceed  16^  per 
centum  of  the  tonnage  of  mtoeral  removed; 
and 

(B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
toclude  land  affected  by  coal  exploration  op- 
erations which  substantially  disturb  the  nat- 
ural land  surface,  and  any  adjacent  land  the 
use  of  which  I.  tocldental  to  any  such  ac- 
tlvltle..  all  lands  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  or  the  Improvement  or  use 
of  existing  roads  to  gato  access  to  the  site  of 
such  activities  and  for  haulage,  and  excava- 
tions, workings.  Impoundments,  dams,  ven- 
tilation shafts,  entryways.  refuse  banks, 
dumps,  stockpiles,  overburden  plies,  spoil 
l>anks,  culm  banks,  tailings,  holes  or  depres- 
sions, repair  areas,  storage  areas,  processing 
areas,  shipping  areas  and  other  areas  upon 
which  are  sited  structures,  facilities,  or  other 
property  or  materUls  on  the  surface,  result- 
ing from  or  Incident  to  such  activities. 

(8)  "surface  mtolng  and  reclamation  op- 
erations" means  surface  mintog  operations 
and  all  activities  necessary  and  Incident  to 
the  reclamation  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act: 

(7)  "lands  wlthto  any  State"  or  "lands 
wlthto  such  State"  means  all  lands  within  a 
State  other  than  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands: 

(8)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  without  regard  to  how 
the  United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the 
land  and  without  regiard  to  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  management  thereof, 
except  Indian  lands; 

(9)  "Indian  lands"  means  all  lands  wlthto 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  IndUn  reser- 
vation, notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  any 
patent,  and  tocludlng  rlghta-of-way.  and  all 
lands  held  In  trust  for  or  supervised  by  any 
Indian  tribe; 

(10)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  IndUn 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  having  a 
governing  body  Noognleed  by  the  Secretary; 

(II)  "State    Program"    means    a    program 


established  by  a  State  pursuant  to  section  204 
to  regulate  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  for  coal  or  for  other  mlneraU, 
whichever  U  relevant,  on  lands  wlthto  such 
State  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
punuant  to  this  Act; 

(12)  "Federal  Program"  means  a  program 
established  by  the  Secretary  punuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  to  regulate  surface  mtotog  and  recla- 
mation operations  for  coal  or  for  other  mto- 
eraU.  whichever  Is  relevant  on  lands  wlthto  a 
State  to  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
thU  Act: 

(13)  "Federal  Tft'"1if  Program"  iir>**n«  a 
program  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  317  to  reguUte  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  on  Federal 
lands; 

(14)  "Reclamation  Plan"  mMins  a  plan 
submitted  by  an  applicant  for  a  permit  under 
a  State  program  or  Federal  program  whk:h 
sets  forth  a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the  pro- 
posed surface  mtolng  operations  punuant  to 
section  313; 

(15)  "State  reguUtory  authority"  means 
the  department  or  agency  to  each  State 
which  has  prtouLry  responsibility  at  the 
State  level  for  admlnUterlng  thU  Act; 

(16)  "reguUtory  authority"  means  the 
State  reguUtory  authority  where  the  State  Is 
administering  this  Act  under  an  approved 
State  program  or  the  Secretary  where  the 
Secretary  U  admlnUterlng  this  Act  under  a 
Federal  program; 

(17)  "person"  means  an  todlvldual,  part- 
nership. assocUtlon.  society.  Jotot  stock  com- 
pany, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(18)  "permit"  means  a  pemut  to  conduct 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
issued  by  the  State  regulatory  authority  pur- 
suant to  a  State  program  or  by  the  Secretary 
punuant  to  a  Federal  program; 

(19)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applying  for  a  permit; 

(20)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding 
a  permit: 

(21)  "Fund"  means  the  Abandoned  Mtoe 
Reclamation  Fund  established  punuant  to 
section  301; 

(22)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  nonmetalllf- 
erous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material  or 
substances  of  commercial  value  excavated  In 
solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  to 
the  earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  those  mto- 
erals which  occur  naturally  in  liquid  or 
gaseous  form; 

(23)  "backfiiang  to  approximate  original 
contour"  means  that  part  of  the  reclamation 
process  achieved  by  grading  from  a  piotot  at 
or  above  the  top  of  the  hlghwall  to  a  point 
at  or  below  the  toe  of  the  spoil  bank  In 
which  the  maximum  slope  sltall  not  exceed 
the  orlgtoal  average  slope  from  the  horizontal 
by  more  than  five  degrees,  and  no  depres- 
sions capable  of  collecttog  water  shall  be 
permitted  except  where  the  retention  of  wa- 
ter Is  determined  by  the  regulatory  authority 
to  be  required  or  desirable  for  reclamation 
purposes;  and 

(24)  "Open  pit  mtoing"  means  surface 
mining  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of  material 
removed  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
area  disturbed:  (2)  mining  conttoues  In  the 
same  area  proceeding  downward  with  lateral 
expansion  of  the  pit  necessary  to  maintain 
slope  stability  or  as  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  orderly  expansion  of  the  total  min- 
ing opteraiion:  (3)  the  opteraiions  take  place 
on  the  same  relatively  limited  site  for  an 
extended  period  of  time:  <4)  there  Is  no 
practicable  method  to  reclaim  the  land  In 
the  manner  required  by  this  Act;  and  (5) 
there  Is  no  practicable  alternative  method 
of  mining  the  mineral  or  ore  tovolved. 

Skc.  602.  ADvisaaT  CoMmrrxn. — (a)  The 
Secretary  shali  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  surface  mtoing  and  reclama- 
tion operatlona  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  seven  members 


and  shall  have  a  balanced  representation  of 
Federal,  SUte,  and  local  officials,  and  persons 
qviallfled  by  experience  or  aflUUtlon  to  pre- 
sent the  viewpotot  of  operatore  of  surface 
mining  operations,  of  consumers,  and  of  con- 
servation and  other  public  Interest  groups, 
to  advise  him  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
chainnan  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(b)  Memben  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
other  than  employees  oi  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  while  performing  Advisory 
Committee  business,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme.  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, memben  may  be  paid  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  to  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  totermittently 
employed. 

Sac.  603.  OsANTs  to  the  Statis — (a)  The 
Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  m«fc->  annual 
grants  to  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  State  to  developing,  admtolsterlng. 
and  enforcing  State  programs  under  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  to- 
curred  during  the  fint  year;  70  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  tocurred  during  the  second 
and  third  yean:  and  60  per  centum  each 
year  thereafter. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  It  to  the  develop- 
ment, admtolstratlon.  and  enforcement  of 
Its  State  programs.  Such  cooperation  and 
assutance  shall  toclude — 

( 1 )  technical  assistance  and  tratolng,  to- 
eluding  provision  of  necessary  currlcular  and 
Instruction  materlaJs,  to  the  development, 
admtolstratlon,  and  enforcement  of  the 
State  programs:  and 

(2)  assistance  to  preparing  and  matotato- 
Ing  a  conttouing  toventory  of  information 
on  surface  mintog  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  State  programs. 
Such  assistance  shall  toclude  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  making  available 
data  relevant  to  surface  mtolng  and  recU- 
matlon  operations  and  to  the  development, 
admtolstratlon,  and  enforcement  of  State 
programs  concerning  such  operations. 

Skc.  504.  Resxabcr  and  DsMONsraATioN 
PaojscTS. — (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
periments, and  tratolng  in  carrying  out  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act.  In  conducting  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  toto  contracts  with,  and 
make  grants  to  qualified  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
toto  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to.  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  public  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  to  carry  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  tovolvlng  the  reclamation  of 
lands  which  have  been  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  operations.  Such  demonstration  proj- 
ects may  toclude  the  use  of  solid  and  liquid 
residues  from  sewage  treatment  processes. 

(c)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appruprUted 
to  the  Secretary  $5,000,000  annuaUy  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  505  Osant  AtTTHoarrr  roa  OrHn 
MiNr«ALs. — The  Secretary  may.  when  carry- 
ing out  his  respoaslbUltlea  under  sections 
603  and  504  of  this  Act.  grant  funds  luid 
provide  assistance  to  States  who  presently 
bave  a  program  or  are  preparing  a  program 
which  regulates  the  surface  mtolng  of  other 
minerals  (Including  coal)  when  he  deter- 
mines such  State  programs  effectively  con- 
trol the  adverse  environmental  and  social 
effects  of  such  mtolng  operations. 

Sec.  506.  ANNT7AI.  RxpoKT. — The  Secretary 
shall  submit  annuaUy  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report   concerning  activities 
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conducted  by  him.  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  the  States  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Among 
other  matters,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  In 
such  report  recommendations  for  additional 
administrative  or  legislative  action  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  desirable  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sk.  507.  AuTHaBEATioK  OP  APPaopaiA- 
TioNs. — There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  administration  of 
this  Act  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 
503  for  the  flrst  fiscal  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  sum  of  820.000.000 

Sec.  508.  Tempobakt  Suspsmsion. — (a)  The 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  suspend  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed ninety  days  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  concerning  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  when  he  determines  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  because  of  (I)  a  national  emer- 
gency. (11)  a  critical  national  or  regional  elec- 
trical power  shortage,  or  (ill)  a  critical  na- 
tional fuels  or  mineral  shortage. 

(b)  Any  action  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  based  upon  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(c)  Any  action  taken  by  the  President  p\ir- 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  followed  by  a 
report  to  the  Congress  within  Ave  days  on 
the  nature  of  the  emergency,  the  action 
taken,  and  any  legislative  recommendations 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

Sic.  509.  Othzb  Ftddul  Laws.— (a)  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding, amending,  modifying,  or  repealing  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  (30 
U.S.C.  21a).  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  (42  use.  4321-47),  or  exist- 
ing State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  mine 
health  and  safety,  and  air  and  water  quality 
including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat.  772:  30  U.8.C.  721- 
740): 

"(3)  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) : 

"(3)  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903),  as  amended,  the  State 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality; 

'■(4)  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (79 
Stat  992:  42  US  C.  1857) :  and 

■■(5)  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  997:  42  (U.S.C.  3251))." 

lb)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  In  any 
wav  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  In  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  instrument 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
regulate  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations on  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act. 

(d)  Approval  of  the  SUte  programs,  pur- 
suant to  204(b) .  promulgation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  205,  and  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  lands  programs,  pursuant  to 
217,  shaU  constitute  a  major  action  within 
the  meaning  of  section  103(3)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  use   4332). 

Sec  510  Statt  Laws— (a)  No  State  law  or 
regulation  to  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter.  shAll  be  superseded  by  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  except  Inaofar  as  such  State 
law  or  regxilaUon  Is  InconaUtent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  any  State  law  or  regu- 
lation In  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
***^*  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provides  for  more  strlagent 
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land  tise  and  environmental  controls  and 
regulations  of  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  than  do  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  regtilatlon  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act.  Any  provision  of  any 
State  law  or  regulation  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  which  may  be- 
come effective  thereafter,  which  provides  for 
the  control  and  regulation  of  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  for  which  no  pro- 
vision Is  contained  In  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
Sec.  611.  PaoTrcnoN  or  the  SxrarAC*  Owk- 
ra. — In  those  Instances  In  which  the  surface 
owner  is  not  the  owner  of  the  mineral  estata 
proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  mining  op- 
erations the  appUcant  for  a  permit  ahaU  In- 
clude the  following : 

(a)  the  written  consent  of,  or  a  waiver  by, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands  in- 
volved to  enter  and  commence  sxirface  min- 
ing operations  cm  such  land.  or.  tn  lieu 
therof, 

(b)  the  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  any  damages  to  the 
surface  estate,  to  the  crops,  or  to  the  tan- 
gible improvemente  of  the  surface  owner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  parties  Involved 
or  as  determined  and  fixed  In  an  action 
brought  against  the  permittee  or  upon  the 
bond  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
This  bond  is  in  addition  to  the  performance 
bond  required  for  reclamation  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  612.  PltXTTRTSCT  FOB  Peksons  AovnuK- 

LY  AjTTcrn)  BY  THi  AcT— (a)  In  the  award 
of  contracts  for  the  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  areas  pur- 
suant to  Utle  rn  and  for  reaearch  and  dem- 
onstration projecte  pureuant  to  section  404 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  develop  reg- 
ulations which  will  accord  a  preference  to 
surface  mining  operations  who  can  demon- 
strate that  their  surface  mining  operatlona, 
despite  good-faith  efforte  to  comply  with  the 
requlremente  of  this  Act.  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Contracte  awarded  piirsuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  to  afford 
an  employment  preference  to  Individuals 
whose  employment  has  l)een  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  Act. 

Ssc.  513.  SEVEEABn-rrr — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  clrcum- 
stancee  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  usual  great  patience. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS    1974 


into  law  last  year  provided  for  a  new 
program  of  basic  educational  opportim- 

Ity  grants.  This  grant  will  equal  $1.400 

dependent  on  the  final  level  of  appro- 
priation— from  which  is  deducted  an  ex- 
ipected  family  contribution,  the  grant  not 
to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  education. 
In  this  year's  appropriation  for  the 
higher  education  program,  a  small  start 
was  made,  and  we  limited  the  basic 
grants  to  freshmen.  The  figure  contained 
in  this  bill,  $600  million,  is  a  marked  im- 
provement, one  which  will  have  great 
meaning.  The  decision  to  limit  next 
year's  grant  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 
Is  most  logical  and  one  with  which  I 
know  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee  will  concur. 

TTiere  Is  also  contained  in  this  bill 
langiiage  concerning  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  health  and  education  programs. 
This  administration,  under  the  guise  of 
decentralization,  has  sought  to  Interpose 
a  new  layer  of  Oovemment  between  the 
State  and  Federal  systems.  Not  one  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  representing  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  supported  the  so- 
called  decentralization.  Not  one  shred  of 
evidence  was  given  which  would  give 
credence  to  the  argument  that  the  edu- 
cation received  by  youngsters  in  this 
country  would  be  Improved  or  how  the 
Federal  dollar  would  be  better  utilized 
by  decentralization. 

This  administration  has  not  seen  fit 
to  come  up  to  the  Hill  with  their  decen- 
tralizaUon  plans;  instead,  they  have 
operated  through  administrative  reorga- 
nizations. This  language  shoiUd  be  seen 
by  the  administration  as  ordering  a  halt 
I  invite  them  to  present  a  bill  to  us.  one 
which  would  receive  Immediate  at- 
tention. 

In  connection  with  the  National  In- 
sUtute  of  Education.  I  recognize  that 
they  made  a  poor  presentation  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  But 
believing  In  the  concept  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Education  as  I  do.  I  take 
comfort  In  the  understanding  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  HEW  appropriations 
will  be  wUling  to  hear  the  NIE  make  an- 
other presentation,  and  hopefully  their 
arguments  will  be  better  marshaled  and 
have  a  greater  effect. 

There  are  many  other  new  and  inno- 
vative educational  programs  which  have 
received  funding  under  the  bill  and. 
again.  I  cannot  begin  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  move  in  this  encouraging  di- 
rection. 


The  Senate  conUnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HH.  8877)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  HEW 
appropriations  before  the  Senate  today 
represents  to  my  mind  a  definite  step  in 
the  right  direction  with  regard  to  the 
funding  of  education  programs.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  bill. 

The    education    amendments    signed 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Nos.  391  and  392. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNITY  ST  TPER VISION  AND 
SERVICES  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  798)  to  reduce  recidivism  by  pro- 
viding community-centered  programs  of 
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supervision  and  services  for  persons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
munity Supervision  and  Services  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  interests  of  protecting  society  and 
rehabilitating  Individuals  charged  with  vio- 
lating criminal  laws  can  best  be  served  by 
creaUng  new  and  Innovative  alternatives  for 
treatment  and  supervision  within  the  com- 
munity; that  In  many  cases,  society  can  best 
be  served  by  diverting  the  accused  to  a  volun- 
tary community -oriented  program,  that  such 
diversion  can  be  accomplished  In  appropriate 
cases  without  losing  the  general  deterrent 
effect  of  the  criminal  Jvistlce  system;  that  the 
retention  of  the  deferred  charges  wUl  serve 
both  as  a  deterrent  to  committing  further 
offenses  and  as  an  Incentive  to  complete  re- 
habUltative  efforts;  that  alternatives  to  In- 
stitutionalization (which  provide  education, 
job  placement,  training,  and  other  social 
services)  made  available  to  persons  accused 
of  crime  who  accept  responslbUlty  for  their 
behavior  and  admit  their  need  for  such  as- 
sistance can  equip  such  persons  to  lead  law- 
ful and  tiseful  lives. 

Skc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "eUglble  IndlvldujU"  means  any  per- 
son who  Is  charged  with  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  and  who  Is  recommended 
for  participation  in  a  program  of  community 
supervision  and  services  by  the  attorney  for 
the  government  In  the  district  In  which  the 
charge  is  pending: 

(3)  "program  of  community  supervision 
and  services"  may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited 
to.  medlcaJ.  educational,  vocatVonal,  Boclal, 
and  psychological  services,  corrective  and 
preventive  guidance,  training,  counseling, 
provision  for  residence  In  a  half  way  bouse  or 
other  suitable  place,  and  other  rehabUlta- 
tlve  services  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  benefit  the  Individual; 

(3)  "plan"  Includes  those  elemente  of  the 
program  which  an  eligible  Individual  needs 
to  assure  that  he  will  lead  a  lawful  life- 
style; 

(4)  "committing  officer"  means  any  judge 
or  magistrate  In  any  case  In  which  he  has 
potential  trltU  Jurisdiction  or  in  any  case 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
court  for  such  purposes:  and 

(6)  "administrative  head"  means  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  chief 
admlnstrator  of  a  program  of  community 
supervision  and  services,  except  that  each 
such  designation  shall  be  nuule  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  district  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  district  within  which  such  person  so 
designated  shall  serve. 

SBC.  4.  The  administrative  bead  of  each 
program  of  community  supervision  and  serv- 
ices shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  interview 
each  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  States  within  the  district 
to  which  such  head  U  appointed  whom  he 
believes  may  be  eligible  for  diversion  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  suitable  for  such 
program  and  upon  further  verification  by 
such  head  that  the  person  may  be  eligible. 
ShaU  assist  such  person  In  preparing  a  pre- 
liminary plan  for  bis  release  to  a  program  of 
community  supervision  and  services. 

Skc.  6.  The  committing  officer  may  release 
an  eligible  individual  to  a  program  of  com- 
munity supervision  and  services  If  he  be- 
lieves that  such  Individual  may  benefit  by 
release  to  such  a  program  and  the  commit- 
ting officer  determines  that  such  release  is 
not  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Such 
release  may  be  ordered  at  the  time  for  the 
setting  of   ball,   or   at  any   time   thereafter. 


In  no  case,  however,  shaU  any  such  Indl- 
vldxial  be  so  released  unless,  prior  thereto,  he 
has  voluntarily  agreed  to  such  program,  and 
be  has  knowingly  and  intelligently  waived.  In 
the  presence  of  the  conunltting  officer,  any 
applicable  statute  of  llnUtatlons  and  his 
right  to  speedy  trial  for  the  period  of  his 
diversion. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  admlnUtraUve  head  of  a 
program  of  community  supervision  and  serv- 
ices shall  report  on  the  progress  of  the  In- 
dividual In  carrying  out  his  plan  to  the  at- 
torney for  the  Oovemment  and  the  commit- 
ting officer  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  such  attorney  or  officer  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  an  individual 
charged  with  an  offense  Is  diverted  to  a  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  diver- 
sion Is  terminated  and  prosecution  resumed 
In  connection  with  such  offense,  no  state- 
ments made  or  other  information  given  by 
the  defendant  Ln  connection  with  determina- 
tion of  his  ellglbUity  for  such  program,  no 
statements  made  by  the  defendant  whUe 
participating  In  such  program,  no  Informa- 
tion contained  In  any  such  report  made  with 
respect  thereto,  and  no  statement  or  other 
Information  concerning  his  participation  in 
such  programs  shall  be  admissible  on  the  Is- 
sue of  guUt  of  such  individual  In  any  Judi- 
cial proceeding  Involving  such  offense. 

Sre.  7.  (a)  In  any  case  Involving  an  eligi- 
ble Individual  who  Is  released  to  a  program 
of  community  supervision  and  services  un- 
der this  Act.  the  criminal  charges  against 
such  Individual  shall  be  continued  without 
final  disposition  for  a  twelve-month  period 
following  such  release,  unless,  prior  thereto, 
such  release  Is  terminated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  or  such  charge 
against  such  Individual  is  dropped  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
In  any  case  in  which  such  release  is  not  ter- 
minated or  such  charge  Is  not  dropped  within 
such  twelve-month  period,  such  charge  so 
continued  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
twelve-month  period,  be  dismissed  by  the 
committing  officer. 

(b)  The  committing  officer,  at  any  time 
within  such  twelve-month  period  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  shaU  ter- 
minate such  release,  and  the  pending  crim- 
inal proceedings  shaU  be  resumed,  If  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  finds  such  In- 
dividual Is  not  fulfilling  his  obligations  un- 
der the  plan  applicable  to  him,  or  the  public 
lr»terest  so  requires. 

(c)  If  the  administrative  head  certifies  to 
the  committing  officer  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  diversion  that  the  Individual 
has  fulfilled  his  obligations  and  successfully 
completed  the  program,  sind  If  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  concurs,  the  committing 
officer  shall  dismiss  the  charge  against  such 
Individual. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  chief  Judge  of  each  district 
Is  authorised.  In  his  discretion,  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  for  each  program  of 
community  supervision  and  services  within 
his  district.  Any  such  committee  so  appoint- 
ed shall  b«  composed  of  the  chief  judge,  as 
chairman,  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
district,  and  such  other  Judges  or  Individuals 
within  such  district  as  the  chief  Judge  shall 
appoint.  Including  individuals  representing 
social  service  or  other  agencies  to  which  per- 
sons released  to  a  program  of  community  su- 
pervision and  services  may  be  referred  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  each  such 
committee  so  appointed  to  plan  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  program  of  community 
supervision  and  services  for  the  district,  and 
to  review,  on  a  regular  basis,  the  administra- 
tion and  progress  of  such  program.  The  com- 
mittee shall  report  at  such  times  and  in  such 
maimer  as  the  chief  Judge  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Members  of  a  committee  shall  not  be 
compensated  as  such,  but  may  be  reimbursed 
for  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 


carrying  out  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  9.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Att(MTiey  General  shall —    ^ 

( 1 )  be  authorized  to — 

(A)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  persons  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(B)  utUlze.  on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis, 
the  services  of  such  United  States  probation 
officers  and  other  employees  of  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government, 
other  than  Judges  or  magistrates,  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carrj'  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(C)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  such  persons  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(D)  acquire  such  faculties,  services,  and 
materials  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(E)  enter  Into  controls  or  other  agree- 
menu,  without  regard  to  advertising  requlre- 
mente, tor  the  acquisition  of  such  personnel, 
faculties,  services,  and  materials  which  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Judicial  Conference 
In  the  Issuance  of  any  regulations  or  policy 
statemente  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  any  program  of  community  supervi- 
sion and  services; 

(3)  conduct  research  and  prepare  reports 
for  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  showing  the  progress  of  all 
programs  of  community  supervision  and 
services  In  fulfilling  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  this  Act; 

(4)  certify  to  the  appropriate  chief  judge 
of  the  United  States  district  court  as  to 
whether  or  not  adequate  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel are  available  to  fullUl  a  plan  of  com- 
munity supervision  and  services,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  advisory  committee  for 
such  district; 

(5)  be  authorised  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  agency  of  a  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivision  thereof,  or  to  any  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  assist  In  proridlng  programs  of 
community  supervision  and  services  to  In- 
dividuals charged  with  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
thereof; 

(6)  provide  for  the  audit  of  any  funds 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  be  authorized  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services; 

(8)  be  authorized  to  provide  additional 
services  to  persons  against  whom  charges 
have  been  dismissed  under  this  Act,  upon 
assurance  of  good  behavior  and  If  such  serv- 
ices are  not  otherwise  available;  and 

(9)  be  authorized  to  promote  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  agencies  which  provide  education, 
training,  counseling,  legal,  employment,  or 
other  social  serrloes  under  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress, to  assure  that  eligible  Individuals  re- 
leased to  programs  of  community  supervision 
and  aervlcee  can  bezieflt  to  the  extent  [x>s- 
slble. 

Sac.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  sum  of  (3.600,000. 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  798,  the  Community 
Supervision  and  Services  Act,  which 
would  authorize  a  system  of  pretrial  di- 
version for  alleged  offenders  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries, which  considered  this  leds- 
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latlon.  held  hearings  In  1972  and  again 
this  year.  We  have  heard  svipport  for 
pretrial  diversion  from  people  In  all 
facets  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Prom  this  experience,  the  subcommittee 
has  refined  this  legislation  and  now 
comes  forward  with  legislation  that  re- 
flects a  major— but  necessary— new  step 
for  the  Federal  system. 

The  pretrial  diversion  legislation  un- 
der consideration  has  been  recommended 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  concept  of  diversion  has  the 
approval  of  the  Judicial  Conierence  of 
the  United  Stetes  and  major  national 
and  Presidentifd  commissions  on  crime 
and  corrections. 

Pretrial  diversion  is  the  voluntary  use 
of  supervision,  much  like  probation  for 
an  individual  who  has  been  charged  with 
a  crime,  but  has  not  been  convicted  The 
experimental  use  of  diversion,  funded 
by  Federal  agencies,  has  been  success- 
ful in  reducing  recidivism,  which  Is  the 
return  to  criminal  activity  by  individuals 
who  have  previously  come  In  contact 
with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  dl\-ersion  of  individuals  would  be 
controlled  by  the  prosecutor.  In  this  case 
the  U.S.  attorneys.  Diversion  will  clear 
up  backlogs  of  criminal  cases  and  enable 
the  prosecutor  to  concentrate  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  office  on  seriotis  cases 
Diversion  can  also  benefit  the  crimlnai 
defendant  by  giving  him  the  opportunity 
to  win  dismissal  of  charges  by  altering 
his  behavior  and  completing  a  successful 
period  of  supervision. 

The  criminal  justice  system  often  re- 
ports to  the  public  on  its  success  as  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  han- 
dled, processed,  or  treated  The  expecta- 
tion of  society,  however.  Is  not  numbers 
of  people  who  have  been  handled  or 
treated.  The  goal  of  criminal  justice  must 
be  to  lessen  the  impact  of  crime.  This  is 
a  basic  need  of  any  society.  Reduction  In 
the  Impact  of  crime  Is  the  only  way  for  us 
to  measure  success. 

The  majority  of  crime  In  America  is 
committed  by  multiple  offenders  called 
recidivists.  If  our  society  Is  to  ever  make 
mroads  against  crime,  we  must  do  so  by 
intervening  in  the  cycle  of  recidivism 
There  have  been  some  successes  in  the 
old  ways  of  intervention.  But  some  of 
the  old  ways  have  been  more  failure  than 
success.    Pretrial  diversion  has  gained 
acceptance  for  two  reasons.  First    the 
theory  of  diversion  makes  commonsense 
And  second,  the  performance  record  of 
diversion  projects  has  demonstrated  ita 
practicality. 

Ut  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  theory 
of  diversion  in  light  of  the  statistics  of 
cnme.  There  are  three  factors  that  are 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  pinpoint 
the  recidivist.  First,  the  prior  record  of 
criminal  activity.  Second,  a  history  of 
unstable  emplo.vment.  And  third  a  his- 
tory of  unstable  family  ties.  Because  It 
IS  hard  to  separate  the  family  from  the 
*tz.ble  economic  base  there  really  may 
only  be  tao  factors  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration. 

Pretrial    diversion    succeeds,    because 
efforts  are  aimed  at  Individuals  before 
the  pattern  of  recidivism  begins  to  show 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  diversion  Is 
successful,    because    It    takes    the    easy 
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cases.  That  clearly  Is  not  so.  The  truth 
Is  this:  Diversion  gives  criminal  Justice 
the  opportunity  to  intervene  before  the 
cycle  of  crime  and  recidivism  has  gone 
too  far.  The  essence  of  diversion  is  this 
We  use  our  resources  to  intervene  at 
the  time  when  these  resources  can  be  best 
used.  The  essence  of  diversion  Is  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  legal 
system  there  has  been  diversion  from 
prosecution.  Diversion  was  often  accom- 
plished, however,  with  inadequate  plans 
and  no  resources. 

Todays  interest  in  diversion  is  evi- 
dence of  the  earlier  commonsense  ap- 
proach. It  is  not  the  total  answer  for 
criminal  jusUce,  but  the  building  of  suc- 
cessful diversion  programs  is  a  step  we 
must  take. 

The  ounce  of  prevention  I  menUoned 
a  moment  ago  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
success  of  diversion.  The  ounce  must  be 
a  full  ounce.  By  that  I  mean  the  super- 
vision and  services  provided  criminal  de- 
fendants must  be  intensive  and  of  high 
quality.    Employment    placement    must 
produce  real  Jobs  with  real  wages    The 
counseling  must  meet  the  needs  of  both 
individuals  and  their  families.  The  su- 
pervision must  be  on  a  personal  level  We 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  past  fail- 
ures of  correctional  efforts,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  language  of  the  legislation 
before  us  reflects  some  of  these  changes 
Diversion  will  cost  money,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  make  a  commitment  But 
this  money  spent  on  diversion  will  be  an 
mvestment  in  the  future.  It  does  us  no 
good  to  save  a  few  doUars  on  diversion, 
or  other  forms  of  community  supervision 
and  then  later  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  convict  and  Incarcerate  the  mul- 
tiple offender. 

Diversion  does  not  replace  prisons 
There  will  always  be  a  need  to  incarcer- 
ate some.  But  diversion  recognizes  a  very 
hard-headed  business  proposition.  The 
more  we  succeed  at  interrupting  the  cycle 
of  recldivisUc  crime,  che  better  we  can 
save  the  taxpayers  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting expensive  crmUnal  justice  in- 
stitutions. This  is  the  role  of  diversion 
m  our  society— to  Intervene  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  point.  This  Is  the  ounce  of 
prevention  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago.  A 
dollar  spent  on  diversion  Is  worth  many 
dollars  spent  on  the  incarceration  of  a 
multiple  offender. 

It  will  continue  to  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment so  long  as  diversion  continues  to 
represent  the  best  in  services  to  indi- 
viduals. This  will  not  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish. One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  this 
legislation  is  its  flexibility.  Diversion 
services  can  be  provided  by  Federal  em- 
ployees or  by  local  agencies  who  would  be 
reimbursed  for  their  services.  This  re- 
flects a  new  partnership  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  in  crimlnai 
justice.  The  Intent  of  this  legislation  In- 
cludes private  agencies  as  well  as  pubUc 
It  will  enable  diversion  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  least  possible  cost. 

There  is  strength  In  the  diversity  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  our  Nation.  There 
Is  room  within  the  concept  of  diversion 
for  different  formats  that  fit  the  needs 
the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity being  served. 
It  has  long  been  the  goal  of  the  Sub- 
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TOmmittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
that  the  Federal  correctional  system 
should  be  a  model  for  the  NaUon.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  area  of  pubUc  policy 
that  we  are  obligated  to  do  no  less.  It 
is  within  this  context  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  have  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  this  leglslaUon 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries has  heard  a  variety  of  vlew- 
pomts  on  diversion,  and  has  developed 
language  which  reflects  the  best  of  pro- 
fessional  viewpoints  from  all  perspec- 
Uves  of  criminal  jusUce.  The  time  has 
"^?l.f°™*  'O'"  '**  adoption  as  a  needed 
additional  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  system 
,.u**^-  ^^^SKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
comments  with  regard  to  S.  798.  the  Com- 
munity Supervision  and  Services  Act  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Bttrdick.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries.  On 
October  2.  1973.  this  bUJ  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  suo- 
stance  of  the  proposal.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Bttrdick  and  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  exceUent  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  bill.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  during  both  this  and  the 
92d  Congress,  and  a  fruitful  dialog  de- 
veloped between  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  all  signiflcant  aspects  of  the  bill 

S^  798  would  establish  a  program  of 
pretrial  diversion  for  selected  Federal  of- 
fenders. Rather  than  going  to  trial,  these 
offenders  would  be  placed  in  a  program 
of  intensive  community-oriented  treat- 
ment and  supervision. 

Only  those  who  were  recommended  for 
the  program  by  the  appropriate  U.S  at- 
torney would  be  eligible.  This  latter  fea- 
ture is  Important  in  that  it  preserves  the 
traditional  concept  of  prosecutorial  dls- 
creUon.  and  by  so  doing  insures  that  only 
those  Individuals  with  a  reasonable 
chance  for  rehabilitation  are  given  the 
option  of  entering  the  program.  Thus, 
both  the  needs  of  the  Individual  and 
the  public  Interest  would  necessarily  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  program  of  diversion  would  be  vol- 
untary. This  feature  is  important,  be- 
cause it  would  require  an  affirmative  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  avail 
nimself  of  rehabilitation  services  and 
would  encourage  him  to  acknowledge  his 
wrongdoing  and  recognize  his  need  for 
treatment.  In  this  regard,  it  Is  well 
accepted  among  experts  In  the  field  of 
corrections  that  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  responsibility  Is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  rehabilitation. 

The  program  envisioned  by  S  798 
would  not  require  the  offender  to  "enter 
a  plea  of  g\illty.  •"  cui«i 

Prior  to  entering  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, however,  the  defendant  would  be 
required  to  waive  his  rights  to  a  speedy 
trial  and  any  applicable  statute  of  limi- 
tations. This  would  protect  the  poeture 
of  the  Government's  case  in  the  event 
that  prosecution  became  necessary 

Once  a  defendant  was  diverted  to  a 
rehabilitation  program,  he  would  remain 
under  supervision  for  up  to  1  year.  He 
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could  be  released  from  the  program  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  UJ3.  at- 
torney. Such  release  could  come  at  any 
time  during  the  1-year  period,  so  long 
as  the  individual  had  successfully  com- 
pleted the  requirements  of  his  particu- 
lar rehabilitation  program.  The  U.S.  at- 
torney, however,  could  also  restime  prose- 
cution at  any  Ume  during  the  1-year  pe- 
riod If  the  individual  were  not  fulfilling 
his  obligations. 

Under  this  bill,  the  impetus  for  pretrial 
diversion  rests  with  the  individual  com- 
munity. A  local  advisory  committee  would 
be  formed  in  each  judicial  district  before 
a  program  was  started.  Thus,  each  com- 
munity would  \x  given  wide  flexibility  In 
setting  up  a  program  tailored  to  the  re- 
sources, needs  and  interests  of  that  lo- 
cality. The  local  programs  would  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  connection  with  other 
existing  programs  at  the  State,  county, 
or  municipal  level.  It  may  also  be  op- 
erated by  or  with  the  assistance  of  sm- 
other Federal  agency  such  as  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  or  by  the  US.  Proba- 
tion Service.  An  effort  would  be  made  to 
fully  utilize  all  available  resources  and 
avoid  duplication  wherever  possible. 

The  idea  of  pretrial  diversion  is  not  a 
totally  new  concept.  Diversion  takes 
place  now  in  many  local  jurisdictions  as 
well  as  in  certain  Federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  Institutionalize  the  practice 
at  the  Federal  level  so  that  uniform 
standards  will  develop  and  suitable 
treatment  facilities  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  concept  of 
pretrial  diversion  can  provide  a  viable 
alternative  to  criminal  prosecution.  The 
report  which  su^companies  S.  798  indi- 
cates that  many  existing  diversion  pro- 
grams, at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level,  have  shown  very  encouraging  re- 
sults in  rehabilitating  offenders  and 
thereby  reducing  recidivism.  The  record 
is  full  of  examples  and  statistics  which 
demonstrate  that  in  carefully  selected 
cases  an  individual  stands  a  far  better 
chance  of  overcoming  his  criminal  past 
if  he  is  not  placed  In  the  formal  crlmlnsd 
Justice  system.  This  Is  very  signiflcant, 
because  I  believe  that  Incarceration  in 
prison  often  tends  to  an  Increase,  rather 
than  a  decrease,  In  recldlvlstlc  crime. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  S.  798 
would  provide  a  badly  needed  alternative 
for  the  disposition  of  criminal  charges 
against  selected  Federal  offenders.  Pre- 
trial diversion  and  rehabilitation  of  such 
offenders  will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  Individual  offender  and  to  society  as 
well.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DISQUALIFICATION  OF  JUDGES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I S.  1064)  to  Improve  judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds 
for  judicial  disqualification  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments.  On  page  2. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  15.  strike  out  the 


word  "controversy;"  and  Insert  "partic- 
ular case  in  controversy;";  on  page  4, 
after  line  24,  Insert  a  new  section,  as 

follows : 

Sxc.  3.  Item  455  In  the  analysis  of  ctxapter 
31  of  such  title  38  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:     "Disqualification     of     Justice     or 

Judge.". 

And  on  page  5.  line  3,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "2"  to  "3";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
455  of  title  28.  tTnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"i  455.  Disqualification  of  justice  or  judge 

"(a)  Any  Justice.  Judge,  or  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  shaU  disqualify  himself  m 
any  proceeding  in  which  bis  UupartlaUty 
might  reasonably  be  questioned. 

"(b)  He  ihaU  also  dlJBquallf y  himself  in  the 
foUowlng  circumstances: 

"(1)  where  he  has  a  personal  bias  or  prej- 
udice concerning  a  party,  or  personal  knowl- 
edge of  disputed  evidentiary  facts  concern- 
ing the  proceeding; 

"(2)  where  In  private  practice  he  served  as 
lawyer  In  the  matter  In  controversy,  or  a  law- 
yer with  whotn  ha  previously  practiced  law 
served  during  such  association  as  a  lawyer 
concerning  the  matter,  or  the  Judge  or  such 
lawyer  has  been  a  material  witness  concern- 
ing It: 

"(3)  Where  he  has  served  In  governmental 
employment  and  In  such  capacity  partici- 
pated as  counsel,  adviser  or  material  witness 
concerning  the  proceeding  or  expressed  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular case  In  controversy; 

"(4)  He  knows  that  he.  Individually  or  as 
a  fiduciary,  or  his  spouse  or  minor  chUd  re- 
siding in  hta  household,  has  a  financial  In- 
terest In  the  subject  matter  In  ccmtroversy 
or  in  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any  other 
Interest  that  could  be  substantially  affected 
by  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding; 

"(5)  He  or  his  spouse,  or  a  fwrson  within 
the  third  degree  of  relationship  to  either  of 
them,  or  the  ^x>use  of  such  a  person : 

"(1)  Is  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  an 
officer,  director,  or  trustee  of  a  party; 

"(U)  Is  acting  as  a  lawyer  In  the  proceed- 
ing; 

"(HI)  Is  known  by  the  Judge  to  have  an 
interest  that  could  be  substantlaUy  affected 
by  the  outcon>e  of  the  proceeding : 

"(iv)  Is  to  the  Judge's  knowledge  likely  to 
be  a  material  witness  In  the  proceeding: 

"(c)  A  Judge  should  Inform  himself  about 
his  personal  and  fiduciary  financial  interests, 
and  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  Inform  him- 
self about  the  personal  financial  Interests  of 
his  spouse  and  minor  children  residing  in  bis 
household. 

"(d)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
following  words  or  phrases  shall  have  the 
meaning  Indicated : 

"(1)  'proceeding'  Includes  pretrial,  trial, 
appellate  review,  or  other  stages  of  litiga- 
tion: 

"(2)  the  degree  ot  relationship  is  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  civil  law  system: 

"(3)  'fiduciary'  Includes  such  relationships 
as  executor,  administrator,  tmstee,  and 
guardian: 

"(4)  "flnanclal  Interest'  means  ownership 
of  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest,  however 
small,  or  a  relationship  as  director,  adviaer. 
or  other  active  participant  In  the  affairs  of  a 
party,  except  that: 

"(I)  Owner;>hlp  in  a  mutual  or  common 
Investment  fund  that  holds  securities  Is  not 
a  'financial  interest'  In  such  securities  unless 
the  Judge  participates  In  the  management 
of  the  fund: 

"(11)  An  ofllce  In  an  educational,  religious. 
charitable,  fraternal,  or  civic  organleatlon  Is 
not  a  'financial  Interest'  In  securities  held  by 
the  organisation: 


"(Ul)  The  proprietary  Interest  of  s  poUcy- 
hcdder  In  a  mutual  Insurance  company,  of 
a  depositor  In  a  mutual  savings  aasoclatton, 
or  a  similar  proprietary  interest,  Is  a  llnaQ- 
clal  Interest'  In  the  organization  only  U  the 
outcome  of  the  proceeding  could  substan- 
tUUy  affect  the  value  of  the  Interest; 

"(Iv)  Ownership  of  government  securities 
Is  a  "financial  interest'  In  the  issuer  only  if 
the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  could  sub- 
stanUally  affect  the  value  of  the  secxirltles. 

"(e)  No  JusUce.  Judge,  or  magistrate  shall 
accept  from  the  parties  to  the  proceedUig  a 
waiver  of  any  ground  for  disqualification 
enumerated  in  sutwectloo  (b).  Where  the 
ground  for  disqualification  arises  only  under 
subsection  (a),  waiver  may  be  accepted  pro- 
vided it  Is  preceded  by  a  full  dlsdoeure  on 
the  record  of  the  basis  for  disqualification  " 

Sbc.  a.  Item  456  in  the  analvsU  of  chap- 
ter 21  of  such  tlUe  28  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Disqualification  of  lusttoe  or 
Judge.". 

Ssc.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  trial 
of  any  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act,  nor  to  appeUate  review  ot 
any  proceeding  which  was  fullv  submitted  to 
the  reviewing  court  prlw  to  the  date  of  thU 

Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 

and  passed. 


JUDICIAL  DISQUALIFICATION 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
passage  and  eventual  enactment  of  S 
1064,  t^e  bUl  to  clarify  the  grounds  for 
disqualification  of  Federal  Judges    win 
do  much  to  enhance  public  confidence  in 

^rt  Sn^';'^*'^^  ?^  "'^  ^"^'"^^  system 
w,   ^^  *^^  ^  °f  assistance  to  our  ver>' 

H,il  ^^!'^  J"'^^^  **  ^^y  °^  from 
time  to  time  pe  compelled  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  excuse  themselves 
from  participating  in  a  particular  case 
For  60  years  the  United  States  Code 
has  contained  a  provision  requiring  dls- 
qualiflcaUon  of  judges  for  bias  oTcon- 

nf  t.^o  /^""^^^"^^^  ^^  "«°«  period 
Of  time,  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
have  also  required  disqualification  of  a 

ii^L^^.^'^?^'^^  ^  ^°™*  respects  slm- 
Uar  and  In  other  respects  dissimilar  from 
the  statutory  language.  As  a  result  on 
occasion.  Judges  who  believed  that  they 
were  in  comphance  with  the  PWer^ 
sutute  have  later  found  that  thev  were 
not  in  compliance  with  the  Canons  of 
Judlcla^  Ethics.  RecenUy.  a  new^^ 
of  Judicial  Conduct,  which  Includw^ 
specific  canon  relating  to  disquallfiaUon 
hv  th»  H^-  ^»s  OYen^helmingly  approved 
JL  «  ^°1^  °^  Delegates  of  the  Amen- 
can  Bar  Association.  Many  SUtes  have 

IS.^  ^^  5°"^^  *"^  ^  April  of  1973  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Stet« 
by  resolution  adopted  this  code  as  belM 
applicable  to  all  Federal  judges. 

S.  1064  would  amend  the  Federal  stet- 
ute-sectlon  455  of  UUe  28-by  making 
it  conform,  with  two  excepUons  to  the 
same  standards  of  dlsqualificaUon  as  set 
forth  in  the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct 
Thus,  both  the  statutory  and  the  ethical 
standards  for  disqualification  will  be  vir- 
tually Identical.  The  most  signiflcant 
provision  in  these  new  standards  «-ould 
require  a  judge  to  disqualify  himself  in 
any  case  In  which  he  has  a  financial  In- 
terest, however  small.  In  the  proceeding 
Under  the  existing  statute,  dlsqualiflca- 
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tion  is  required  for  a  "substantial"  nnan- 
cial  interest.  With  respect  to  this  change, 
the  issue  Is  very  simple:  For  example.  11 
the  financial  interest  is  but  a  few  shares 
of  stock  in  a  corporation,  such  a  small 
holding  is  probably  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Judge's  investments  and  there  would 
be  no  great  loss  to  him  if  he  should 
decide  to  change  that  investment  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  any  possible  grounds  of 
disqualification.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  number  of  shares  represents  a  large 
investment  no  one  could  question  that 
ownership  of  such  shares  requires  dis- 
qualification. 

The  bill  deviates  slightly  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  canon  In  only 
two  respects.  The  bill,  unlike  the  ABA 
canon,  does  not  permit  waiver  of  either 
financial  interest  or  kinship  within  the 
third  degree  as  grounds  for  disqualiflca- 
Uon.  The  rationale  here  is  that  these  are 
two  instances  in  which  the  public  at 
large  would  feel  a  judge  most  certainly 
should  disqualify  himself. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
do  much  to  further  improve  a  good  judi- 
cial system. 
The  amendmentfi  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  not  to  exceed  2  mtautes,  to 
consider  a  nominatlcn  which  was  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Work*. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  notn- 
inaUon  will  be  stated. 


OZARKS  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bill  H.  Pribley.  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Ozarlu  Re- 
gional Commission. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
nomination  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  all  mem- 
bers voting  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pribley  to  be 
Cochairman  of  that  Important  Regional 
CommlMlon.  This  is  an  area  that  Is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Kani'aa  ^Mr  DoLO.  to  whom  I  am 
gl^  to  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  first.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wect  Vir- 


ginia and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  their  prompt 
action  on  this  nomination.  It  is  an  im- 
portant program.  It  deserves  outstand- 
ing leadership.  I  believe  that  Bill  Pribley 
will  provide  that  leadership  for  the 
Ozarks  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Bill 
Frlbley  to  be  Federal  cochairman  of  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commiscion. 

Mr.  Pribley  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service  In  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  wide  experience 
throughout  the  area  in  which  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission  has  operated  since 
being  established  by  Congress  in  1965. 

I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  go- 
ing back  to  the  time  when  we  served 
together  In  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and 
I  know  that  then  and  throughout  his  21 
years  as  a  legislator  he  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  colleagues  and  those  In  the 
executive  branch  of  State  government. 
The  experience  of  these  two  decades  pro- 
vides him  with  a  unique  perspective  from 
which  to  assess  the  problems,  needs  and 
opportunities  being  faced  by  State  gov- 
ernments. He  knows  the  dlflQcultles  which 
States  often  encoxmter  when  they  at- 
tempt to  meet  their  responsibUities  to 
their  citizens,  but  he  also  has  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  special  resources  and 
abilities  States  can  call  into  play  in  ways 
which  are  often  more  responsive  and 
effective  than  those  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Ozarks  Regional  Commission  seeks 
to  harmonize  Federal  and  State  economic 
development  efforts,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Frlbleys  long  experience  with  the  SUte 
side  of  this  partnership  provides  an  in- 
valuable element  of  understanding  to 
bring  to  the  job  of  directing  these 
coordinated  efforts.  Certainly,  his  service 
for  4  years  as  special  assistant  to  the 
former  Federal  cochairman,  has  given 
him  the  fullest  possible  familiarity  with 
the  Commission's  programs  and  goals. 

Having  been  bom  in  northeastern 
Oklahoma  and  lived  since  childhood  days 
in  southeast  Kansas.  Mr.  Pribley  has 
broad  personal  experience  in  the  area  of 
the  ORC's  work.  He  is  known  by  many 
of  those  who  live  and  work  there,  and  he 
has  firsthand  familiarity  with  the  many 
economic,  social,  and  geographic  factors 
at  work  in  the  area  served  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  a  dlfBciilt 
period  in  light  of  the  Intention  expressed 
by  the  administration  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  various  regional  commis- 
sions through  the  framework  of  the  rural 
development  statutes.  However,  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  Commission  remains. 
In  my  view,  lilghly  Important,  and  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment urging  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mission °s  geographic  area  to  Include  the 
entire  State  of  Kansas.  This  step  appears 
quite  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
promoting  the  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  plaimlng  on  the  part  of  the 
State  as  well  as  the  Commission.  And  I 
am  hopeful  it  wlU  be  taken,  regardless 
of  the  eventual  decision  on  the  adminis- 
trative questioru. 


So  at  this  somewhat  uncertain  time 

and.  Indeed,  because  of  it — the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission  requires  the  most 
capable  and  qualified  leadership  we  can 
provide.  I  believe  Mr.  Pribley  will  de- 
liver this  leadership  and  will  direct  the 
Commission  with  ability,  understanding. 
and  the  same  high  degree  of  competence 
which  he  has  demonstrated  throughout 
his  career  of  public  service. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  fa- 
vorably passed  on  Mr.  Fribley's  nomina- 
tion, and  I  urge  that  the  full  Senate  now 
grant  its  approval. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  Im- 
pressed by  his  ability  and  dedication,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakxr). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
yielding  briefly,  so  that  I  can  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  DoLX).  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bill  Pribley  to  be  Federal  Cochair- 
man of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission. 
I  wish  to  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  nominee,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  promptly  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
biisiness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  conslderaticm  of  legislative 
busmess. 


ABSENCE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  legislaUve  week.  I  have  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  U.S.  district  court,  in 
and  out  of  the  sessions,  where  a  case  is 
bemg  tried  in  which  I  am  a  witness.  The 
judge  was  very  generous  to  let  me  stand 
by  on  caU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  ex- 
cused from  the  Senate  for  the  period  of 
time  I  have  missed  because  of  the  court 
attendance  and  such  other  time  as  I  may 
miss  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COINAGE  DESIGN— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  S.  1141,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hel»«8).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  oommltt**  of  coaf«r«nc«  on  th*  dl§- 
•greelng   n>t«s  of  tb«   two  Hoium   on   the 
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amendmenta  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
1141)  to  proTlde  a  new  coliULge  deelgn  and 
date  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  dollars,  half  doUare. 
and  quarter  dollars,  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  si>eclal  gold  and  sliver  coins  conunemorat- 
Ing  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  for  other  purpoees,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recomnaend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repwrt. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  24,  1973,  at 
p.  31190.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  (HJl.  4507)  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cer- 
tain amendments  that  I  intend  to  offer  to 
the  surface  mining  bill  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  on  Mcnday.  The 
amendments  have  not  been  put  in  final 
form.  I  would  like  to  submit  them  today 
so  that  they  can  be  printed  for  the  con- 
venience of  Senators. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  such 
amendments  today  for  printing  and  that 
I  might  have  until  not  later  than  6  p.m. 
in  order  to  submit  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — I  shall  not 
object — I  merely  make  the  same  request 
for  all  Senators.  I  think  It  will  expedite 
action  on  the  bill  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDAL  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
JIM  THORPE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  report  H.R.  4507,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  4507) 
to  strike  a  medal  in  commemoration  of 
Jim  Thorpe. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  as  the  title  indicates,  provides  for 
the  striking  of  a  medal  in  commemora- 
tion of  Jim  Thorpe.  It  is  the  House  bUl, 
which  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  has  agreed  to  ver- 
batim. It  is  noncontroversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEP..  The  bUl  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  l)e  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  .aadlng  of  the  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
l>e  a  period  for  the  trsinsaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIPLOMATI 
THE 
SWEDEN 


Tiqf  REI 
UNTTED 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
STATES        AND 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  354. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  149)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  not  be  limited  by  the 
3-minute  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  is 
merely  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  it  would  be  desirable  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  to  reestablish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Government  of 
Sweden — that  is,  by  the  exchange  of 
Ambassadors.  We  do  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations, of  course,  with  the  Elmbassies  op- 
eraUng  in  both  countries. 

Reasons  have  been  expressed  In  recent 
months  as  to  why  the  Ambassadors  were 
withdrawn.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived 
for  us  to  normalize  those  relations.  The 
people  of  Sweden  are  a  great  people:  it  is 
a  friendly  country,  with  friendly  people 
Ths  people  of  the  United  SUtes  have 
great  respect  and  affection  for  Sweden, 
and  all  through  America  are  literally 
millions  of  people  of  Swedish  ancestr>-. 
Therefore.  I  feel  that  it  is  desirable,  from 
their  point  of  view,  to  have  an  exchange 
of  Amt)assadors,  so  that  we  can  once 
again  have  the  normsdlzed  relations 
which  have  characterized  our  respective 
countries  in  diplomatic  affairs  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic,  or  since  the 
independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
I  know  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelaUons  has  looked  with  favor 
upon  this  resoluUon.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  acting  minority  leader,  and  I 


understand  that  the  acting  minority 
leader  has  discussed  it  today  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  minority  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr.  AntxH) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  correct.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  today  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen).  He  has 
no  objection  to  the  resolution  or  to  its 
consideration  and  passage  by  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  add  that  this  Sen- 
ator has  had  some  reservations  in  the 
past  about  Senate  action  on  such  a  reso- 
luUon. I  was  particularly  concerned 
earlier,  when  the  committee  reported  the 
resolution,  about  the  appropriateness  of 
such  action  in  view  of  the  timmg  of  elec- 
tions in  the  coimtry  to  which  the  reso- 
lution refers. 

Frankly,  I  am  glad  the  Senate  did  not 
move  earlier  to  adopt  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  misunderstood 
as  intervention  of  a  sort  in  the  mtemal 
affairs  of  that  country. 

Now,  the  elections  are  over  and  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  has  passed.  I  rec- 
ognize also  that  the  language  of  the 
resolution  is  not  binding  or  obligatorj-. 
It  speaks  In  terms  of  "the  sense  of  the 
Senate"  and  recites  "that  diplomaUc 
relations  do  not  depend  upon  nor  do  they 
connote  approval  of  the  views  of  the 
governments  concerned."  Of  course,  that 
is  a  statement  with  which  there  should 
be  little  or  no  disagreement. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should 
also  recognize  that  it  is  the  President 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  in 
this  field  under  the  ConsUtution.  It  is 
the  President  who  should  take  the  lead 
for  our  Nation  in  determining  when 
diplomatic  relations  or  the  exchange  of 
ambassadors  should  be  resumed. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  not  really 
necessary,  and  I  doubt  that  it  will  be 
helpful.  But  it  is  merely  advisory  in 
nature.  Despite  my  earlier  reservations 
and  appreciating  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  others  with  re- 
spect to  the  timing  of  the  Senates  con- 
sideration. I  shall  not  press  for  a  roUcall 
vote  or  otherwise  Indicate  objection  to 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion be  restrained  or  held  back  until 
after  the  elections  have  taken  place  in 
Sweden. 

I  do  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  to  say  about  the  fact 
that  diplomatic  relations  rest  in  the  office 
of  the  President.  This  is  but  an  advisory 
resoluUon  and  it  is  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  amity  and  cooperation.  I  hope  we  view 
It  Just  as  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say.  I  thank  the  distinguished  acUng 
minority  leader  for  his  cooperation,  and 
I  thank  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  its  support. 
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The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  149)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  second  paragraph,  first  line, 
after  the  word  "has",  strike  out  "need- 
lessly" :  and.  in  the  second  line,  after  the 
word  "year.",  strike  out  "as  evidenced  by 
the  absence  of  a  United  States  ambas- 
sador in  Stockholm  since  August  of  1972, 
and  the  tacit  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  receive  an  ambassador 
from  Sweden  since  January  of  this 
year,". 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  as 
amended,  reads  as  foUows: 

Whereas  a  close  and  friendly  relationship 
has  normally  existed  between  Sweden  and 
the  United  States  over  the  years,  virtually 
since  the  foundation  of  this  Republic,  and 
Whereas  this  relationship  has  been  disrupted. 

Whereas  this  relationship  has  been  dis- 
rupted over  a  period  of  almost  a  year,  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  affirmed  the  posi- 
tion that  diplomatic  relations  do  not  depend 
upon  or  connote  approval  of  the  views  of  the 
governments  concerned :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolted.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
Sweden  should  restore  their  normal  friendly 
relations,  and  confirm  this  return  to  nor- 
malcy by  appointing  and  dispatching  am- 
bassadors to  their  respective  capitals  on  an 
immediate  basis. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  a  5-minute  limitation 
on  statement.s  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  press  reported  yesterday  that 
Panama  is  considering  going  ahead  with 
a  new  project  to  build  a  sea  level  water- 
way. The  cost  of  this  project  is  estimated 
at  $2  8  billion,  which  is  more  than  double 
Panama's  annual  gross  national  product. 

Panama's  Ambassador  said,  however, 
if  he  can  arrive  at  proper  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on  obtaining 
sovereignty  for  Panama  over  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Pan- 
ama probably  will  not  go  ahead  with  this 
new  project  The  news  dispatch  states 
that  Panama's  proposal  is  seen  in  Wash- 


ington "as  a  bargaining  chip  with  which 
it  hopes  to  have  the  United  States  yield 
to  Panama's  demand  for  undiluted 
sovereignty  over  the  present  500 -square- 
mile  zone." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  State  Department 
will  be  intimidated  by  that.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  bargaining  chip  by  certain  in- 
dividuals in  our  Government,  but  as  far 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  from  Virginia,  It  can- 
not be  used  as  a  bargaining  chip.  If  Pan- 
ama wants  to  build  her  own  canal,  let  her 
build  her  own  canal  on  her  own  prop- 
erty. I  have  no  objection  to  that.  If  she 
has  the  $2.8  billion  and  wants  to  build  a 
sea  level  canal,  let  her  build  it.  It  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  if  that  is  what  she  wants  to  do. 
But  if  she  persists  in  her  demand  that 
the  United  States  relinquish  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  which  the 
United  States  has  had  since  1903,  I  think 
there  will  be  serious  objection  to  that  in 
the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the 
zone  is  not  negotiable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  How  much  money  did  the 
Senator  say  it  would  take  to  build  a  new 
sea-level  canal? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  dis- 
patch says  $2.8  billion.  That  is  more 
than  double  the  gross  national  product 
of  Panama. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  very  large 
amount. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  This  Is  a 
proposal  by  the  Panama  Oovemment  to 
build  its  own  canal  and  they  would  use 
their  own  funds  or  borrow  funds  to  do  it. 
But  the  press  dispatch  Indicates  this  Is  a 
proposal  to  be  used  as  a  bargaining  chip 
in  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
in  an  endeavor  to  have  us  relinquish  our 
sovereignty  over  the  present  canal, 
which  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  and  which  we  have 
had  since  1903. 

Mr.  LONG.  Maybe  we  could  work  out 
arrangements  with  them  so  that  we  could 
yield  back  to  them  the  present  canal 
provided  they  let  us  build  a  canal 
through  some  swampland  where  few  if 
any  citizens  live,  with  an  agreement  that 
they  would  not  come  and  settle  near  the 
canal  so  we  would  not  have  any  quarrels 
or  arguments  about  using  it.  In  that  way 
we  could  sail  on  through  without  being 
harassed  by  mobs  of  irate  citizens  claim- 
ing we  should  turn  it  over  to  them. 

Has  the  Senator  considered  vhat  pos- 
sibility? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  WeU.  I 
guess  that  Is  a  possibility,  but,  frankly, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not  look 
kindly  toward  relinquishing  our  sover- 
eignty over  the  Panama  Canal.  We  built 
It.  Panama  has  gained  tremendously  by 
It.  She  Is  getting  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  rent  for  It.  We  have  negotiated 
the  rent  upward  a  number  of  times.  So 
Panama  Is  doing  quite  nicely.  It  is  a 
country  with  I'a  million  persons,  and 
we.  In  eCfect.  too.  are  guaranteeing  her 
security.  In  the  sense  that,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  Is  there,  she  does  not  need 
to  worry  too  much  about  being  attacked 
from  the  outside. 
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So  I  think  this  is  all  to  Panama's  ad- 
vantage. But  even  if  it  were  not,  I  see 
no  justification  for  the  United  States 
giving  up  sovereignty  over  that  link  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
748)  making  an  appropriation  for  spe- 
cial payments  to  international  financial 
institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  748) 
making  an  appropriation  for  special  pay- 
ments to  International  financial  Institu- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS.  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OP  MORNING  BUSINESS,  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  SURFACE 
MINING  BILL.  S.  425  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday  next,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes :  and  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  S. 
425.  the  surface  mining  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  lieu  of  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfixlo) 
aiKl  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  on  Monday  with  respect  to 
the  special  orders  for  recognition,  the 
names  of  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)   and  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  ( Mr. 
William  L.  Scott)  be  inserted  In  lieu 
thereof  and  in  reverse  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott) 
appearing  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday,  October 
8.  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
then  unfinished  business.  Calendar  Order 
No.  378,  S.  425,  the  surface  mining  bill. 

Senators  are  urged  to  be  prepared  to 
call  up  their  amendments  on  Monday. 
There  Is  no  time  limitation  on  that 
bill  or  on  amendments  thereto.  However, 
yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur,  ought  to 
occur,  and  I  hope  will  occur  on  Monday. 
Conference  reports  and  any  calendar 
items  that  have  cleared  the  3-day  rule 
may  also  be  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  that  about  sizes  it  up 
for  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  OCTO- 
BER 8,  1973.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  October  8,  1973.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  4.  1973: 

In  the  An  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  utle  10.  United  States  Code,  secUon  80«6. 


to  be  assigned  to  a  podtlon  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subaecUon  (a)  of  aection  8066,  In 
grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Qen.  Robert  E.  Huyser,  5a3-a4-8598FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  luider  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Ck>de,  secUon  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  FeUx  M.  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  UJ8.  Air 
Force. 

In  thk  Abmt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10  Sec- 
tions 3370  and  3383 : 

ABMY    PSO  MOTION    UST 

To  be  colonel 
Alt,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkman,  William  R..  6fi»-32-4169. 
Bras,  Pedro  J..  &J1-36-1662. 
Buckley.  N.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunoskl,  Rlchvd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carl.  OUbert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Edward  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petterman,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnfrock,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Jules.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gcnzalez-Vales,  I,.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Horac    R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Clifton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  J.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huss.  PhUip  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkln,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Samuel  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketcham.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovacsofsky.  Joh  i  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurrus.  C  llfford  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Arthur  C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndow,  Arlle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madlnger,  Edv  ard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Rourke,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paplch,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearse,  George  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgman,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrlque*-Ballnaa,  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roebuck,  Alfred  H. ',18-22-8479. 
Rumble.  Lewis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runyon,  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shettles.  Jaiaes  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUver,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloane,  Sbepard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St  Onge,  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tulkoff.  Myer  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Trenton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough,  C.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelgler,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAIOMIN 

To  be  colonel 
Dolan,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffat,  Robert  C  .  21(M,r-7108. 
Pennington.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Pinion.  RAlph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Sleslnsky,  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Comls.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oavazzl,  Aladlno  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qoldner,  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Fergus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panneton,  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Izutsu.  Satoru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10  sec- 
tions 3366,  3367,  and  3383 : 

ARltT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Adams,  Maaeo  A.,  277-20—4023. 

Anderson,  H.  K.  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Appelbai-m,  L.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Argerslnger,  D.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ashmore,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ather,  Stanley  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  PblUlps  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baltimore.  Sol  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Fletcher  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barney.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry.  Francis  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bendl.  Charles  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson,  Ted.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergamlnl,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blrner.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blau,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonnick.  WUllam  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borchardt,  Oavld  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Brlney.  J.  R.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bugh.  Ernest  B.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BunneU.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burke,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bushong.  Stuart  A..  05O- 26-6061 

CampbeU.  Calvin  R..  23O-3O-0444. 

Cheney.  Melvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cleland,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collier.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon.  Frank  E.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornalre,  Lee  P..  IS3-28-9152 
CoetUl,  L.  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  K.,  41 1-20-0729 
Cozzens.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cude.  Horace  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalkeler,  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale.  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Edward  R  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Costa.  Albert.  037-22-«e73. 
De  Salntl.  Joeeph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Din.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlnsmore,  Paul  F.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudrow.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eads.  Dunavon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgln.  Watson  R    Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Etheredge.  R.  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelton,  John  W.  m.  415-4&-6634 
Perrelra.  Louts  A  .  576-22—9792. 
Fields.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floramoml.  Plus  K..  I5<M)6-0018 
Fischer.  Alden  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer.  J.  O.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flake.  J.  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flandro.  Scott  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flesch,  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Free.  Woodrow  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friend.  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furr,  Carter  B  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olbbs,  RoUyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  Edward  a,  413-4«-1747. 
Oraneow,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hackler.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Harrv  H  .  &59-4«-t6W. 
Hall.  Jack  R     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartsook.  Richard   M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haught.  James  R..  S12-30-S186. 
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HAwklns.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefner,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helden.  Charlee  V..  47&-40-8216. 
HeU.  John  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  J.  S.  II,  480-38-t553. 
Hermann,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggons,  W   W.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffmann,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jablon.  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Burwayne  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobe,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jeremy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Alvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy,  Sberwood  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Julltz,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefer,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelso.  Robert  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUmartln.  T.  J.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kratt,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krawczyk,  Leonard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsgaard.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L«ufe.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenart,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  PbUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Alvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LundeU,  Carl  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manutes.  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUen.  Harry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meldrem.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melelsky  Bdward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  N.  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.- 
MltcheU,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  JoMph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Ottle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Charles  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mravlk.  Mike  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolley,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olive,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passalacqua,   D.   P.,   Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelczarskl,  0.  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pethtel,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pobuk.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poston,  Mendel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  John  I.  Jr..  43ft-64-3608. 
Roberts.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  J.  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche.  NeU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrlgues.  Torres  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz.  Ephrlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seay,  BUUe  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymoiir,  WUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Clayton  E..  404  34  8756. 
Shashaiy,  Ray  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  Theodore.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sibley.  BenJaoUn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  K.  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sittel.  MelTln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skufca,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommers.  Dtane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoklnger,  R.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strahan.  Lyle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strang.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuck.  Warren  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teachey.  Aubrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tbompton.  Olen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trtvlert.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  CUfford  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUnogte,  JamM  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Nathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  Royc*  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeden.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WheatoD,  Roland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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WUllama.  Winston  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndle.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfenstlne,  M.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turlch,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlccardl.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Leon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlobro.  Martin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
woMXN's  AaicT  coaps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Braun.  Dolores  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AMMT    NTTKSX  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Shaw,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL   COaPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Ham.  Charles  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Edwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

icxDiCAi.  snviCE  coa]>8 
To  be  lieuteTiant  colonel 
Hissong.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse    Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  LoweU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutowskl.  Marian  J..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheyett.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  fcdlowlng-named  olScers  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the   Reserve  of   the  Army  of   the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  Tltlle 
10.  U.S.C..  Sections  691.  593,  and  694: 
MXDtCkL  coaps 
To  be  colonel 
King.  Avery  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL    COKPS 

To  be  lieuteTiant  colonel 
Erlckson.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Ouard 
officers  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  10,  UjB.C.  Section  3386: 

AXMT    PBOlfOnON    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Baxter,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call,  CheUis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  Chellls  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelngold.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OaUagher.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferds,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeling.  John  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markert.    Prederlck   J..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montmlny.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CBryan.  Robert  H.,  405-3O-7096. 
Reel,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartor.  Johnnie  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CUATULtN 

To  be  colonel 
Thompson.   Ernest   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

UZDICAL    COKPS 

To  be  colonel 
Hick,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provl- 
Blons  of  Title  10,  U.S.C.,  Section  3386 : 

ABMT    PKOMOnON    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,   Richard   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borges-Torres.  Hermogenes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  PrancU  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley,  BiUle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Clarence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Dale  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  James  H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comstock.  Gerald  O.,  309-a8-»4M. 
Comett.  Jtmmle  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cox.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danzllll.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Wmiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechert.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Henry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ernest  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  John  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllllard.  John  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgson.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope.  Wynson  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Householder.  Ralph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelm,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Melvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madlgan,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathieu.  Jerome  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBarron,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOoff,  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMeekln.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBrlen.  WUllam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsons.  Radford  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips.  Leonard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  RUey  T.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potockl,  Thaddeus  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmoock,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Charles  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon.  Roi>ert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Henry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Norman  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bmlthhart.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sximmerlln,  Russell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  Lewis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trail,  Van  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traxler.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troutman,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vam.  Jasper  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winslett,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MroiCAL   COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Georgakls.  Nicholas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AMBASSAOOK 

Stanley  R.  Resor.  of  ConnecUcut,  Rep. 
resentatlve  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Porce  ReducUons 
Negotiations,  for   the   rank  of  Ambassador. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  4,  1973: 

Depaktmxitt  of  Stats 

James  A.  May,  of  CallfomU,  for  promotion 
from  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  3  to 
class  2  and  to  be  also  a  Consular  Officer  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

DxPAKTioorr  op  Justice 

John  R.  Bartels.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement. 

Richard  Van  Thomas,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
VB.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Wyoming 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Stokes,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  U£. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  P.  McNamara.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  VB.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  y«ar«. 

William  R.  Burkett,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
UB.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Richard  L.  Thomburgh.  of  Pennsylvania 
to  be  VS.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  8.  Whlte-Spunner.  Jr..  of  Alabama, 
to  be  UB.  attorney  for  thj  southern  district 
of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washington,  to  be  VB. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Waab- 
Ington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


October  j^,  197S 

James  M.  Sullivan,  Jr..  of  New  Tork,  to 
be  UjS.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  R.  Wlloox.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  tor  the  district  ot  Wyoming  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Melptn  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  to  be  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Isaac  ae<»^  Hylton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
VB.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

J.  Pat  Madrid,  of  ArUona,  to  be  VB.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Ariaona  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

WlUlam  L.  Martin,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.8.  Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Prank  M.  Dulan,  of  New  York,  to  be  UJB. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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Christian  Hansen,  Jr.,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Harold  S.  Fountain,  of  Alabama,  to  be  VB. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Marvin  O.  Washington,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
VB.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Mich- 
igan for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  G.  Wagner,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VB.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Charles  S.  Guy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Dbpakticxkt  or  Hkalth,  Education,  amt 
Wkltakz 

John  B.  Rhlnelander.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

James  B.  Card  well,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


DEPAKTicnrr  or  thk  Tuasubt 

Meade  Whltaker,  of  Alabama,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service ) . 

RXNEGOTIATIOIf    BOAKO 

Goodwin  Chase,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Norman  B.  Houston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

OZAKK    RXGIONAL  CoiCKISSION 

BlU  H.  Prlbley.  of  Kansas,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
q>ond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  ot  the 
Senate.) 

Thk  JtniiciAKT 

Allen  Sharp,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  VB.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iar«rfai^,  October  4, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER 
PRO  TE3VIPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker : 

Thk  Spkakek's  Room, 

UjS.  HOUSX  of  REPKESErrTATIVES, 

October  4. 1973. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Ca&l  Albxxt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him 
faithfully  with  all  your  heart,  for  con- 
sider what  great  things  He  has  done  for 
you.— I  Samuel  12:  24. 

Eternal  God,  who  didst  lead  our  fathers 
to  bring  forth  on  this  land  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  faith,  nourished  by  hope 
and  dedicated  to  liberty :  Give  Thy  grace 
to  us  their  children  that  we  may  be  mind- 
ful of  our  heritage  and  sure  of  Thee 
without  whom  no  people  can  prosper,  no 
nation  can  be  secure. 

Forgive  us  our  sins,  we  pray  Thee.  We 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways, 
we  have  disobeyed  Thy  holy  laws,  we 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dis- 
sension and  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  dis- 
order and  disaster.  O  God  of  our  fathers, 
turn  us  to  Thee  in  hearty  repentance  and 
with  true  humility.  Pardon  and  deliver 
us  from  all  our  sins,  confirm  and 
strengthen  us  in  all  goodness  and  teach 
us  to  walk  In  Thy  way  doing  Justly,  lov- 
ing mercy,  and  living  humbly  with  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amlned  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  JoumsJ  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HJl.  7976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31.  1965.  commemorating  certain  his- 
tortcal  events  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  and 

H.  Con  Res.  321.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
Thursday.  October  4.  1973.  to  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 9.  1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Sen- 
ators Moss  and  Cook  were  appointed  as 
additional  conferees  on  S.  1983,  provid- 
ing for  the  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-68«.  appointed  Mr.  Nunk  as  a  dele- 
gate, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  be  held  at 
Ankara,  Turkey,  October  21-27.  1973. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

OCTOBXK   3,    197%. 

Tbe  Honorable  the  Spkakkk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Dkak  Mk.  Spkakkk:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  today,  the  Clerk  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the 
following  message:  That  the  Senate  passed 
without  amendment  H  J.  Res.  763. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jekwtkgs. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatit>es. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKKK  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  to  the  Speaker 
on  Wednesday,  October  S,  1973,  the 
Speaker  did  on  that  day  sign  an  mrolled 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  as  follows: 


HJ.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  mnUng 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imaiumous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFAT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  498] 

Alexander  Hanna  Rallsback 

Anderson,  HI.  Hansen.  Wash.  Rangel 

Armstrong  HarrlnstoD  Beld 

Ashley  Harsha  Roblaon,  N.T. 

Blatnlk  H*bert  Rooney,  W.T. 

BroyhUl,  Va.  Hollfleld  Rose 

Buchanan  Johnson.  Oolo  Rosenthal 

Bxirke.  Calif.  Jones.  Ala.  Roybal 

Butler  Kemp  Runnels 

Chappell  Kluczynskl  Ruth 

Chlsholm  Kuykendall  St  Oermaln 

Clark  Kyroe  Sandman 

0>lllns.  Tes.  Landrum  Selberllng 

Oonyan  Lenett  Stackers 

Davis.  Oa.  Lent  Stark 

Disss  Maraziti  Stelscr.  Aria. 

DtnseU  Metcalfe  Stokes 

du  Pont  Mills.  Ark  Taylor,  NO. 

Bckhardt  Murphy.  N.T.  Taacue.  T»x. 

Pord.  Ndssn  TIsniaa 

WUllam  D.  CHara  Veysey 

Pulton  Owens  White 

Orsy  Pstman  Wilson. 

Oubeer  Powell.  Ohio  Cbarlaa.  Tex. 

Oude  Prltchard 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcAlI  sea  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE    REPORT     ON     HOUSE 
JOINT      RESOLUTION      542.      WAR 
POWERS    RESOLUTION   OP    1973 
Mr.   ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  542  concern- 
ing the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CoKracNCK  RXPORT  ( H.  Rkpt.  No.  03-647) 
The  committee  of  coaference  on  the  di»- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  542)  concerning  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President,  hav- 
ing met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

8BOBT   TITLS 

SicnoN  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "War  Powers  Resolution". 

PURPOSE    AND    POUCT 

Sac.  2.  (a)  It  la  the  purpose  of  thU  joint 
resolution  to  fulflll  the  Intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
insure  that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply 
to  the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Pwcea  Into  hoatUltles.  or  Into  sltuaUons 
Where  Imminent  involvement  In  hoetllitles  is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  In  hos- 
tlllUes  or  in  such  situations 

«t:.*t!',l,^'"*!»  *^*'='*  ^-  »****°"  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  specifically  provided  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution,  not  only  its  own  powers  but 

r,.^  f  »°^  ^P""""  '•"****  *'y  "»"  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
or  In  any  department  or  officer  thereof 

(c>  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Pres- 
T?J!.^L*!.  Commander-in-Chief  to  Introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities 
^  into  rttuatlons  where  Imminent  Involve- 
ment in  hostilities  to  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  are  exercised  only  pursuant  to 

[iL  ''f?^*™^^"  of  *"•.  f2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or   (3)    a  national  emer- 

ar^f^"*""'"*"*"   °'   possesions,   or    its 
COKSULTATIOlf 

sta^n*^  Ih?.*  ^'*^'^^^  ^  •»«'7  possible  In- 
stanoe    ahaU    consult    with    Congress    before 

fn^L  **■  ""^  '"nations  Where  imminent 

Lv  th  *'^"*  '°  ^'"^""'w  «»  Clearly  Indlcat^ 
Tnt,^  jrtK^^imstances.  and  after  every  such 
introduction  shall  consult  regularly  with  the 
Con^a.  unui  United  States  Armed  Poroe. 
are  no  longer  engaged  In  hoetllitles  or  have 
oeen  removed  from  such  situaUons. 
an>o«Tn»c 

Sec.  4.  (a)  in  the  absence  of  a  declarauon 
cf  war.  in  any  case  in  which  United  States 
Armed  Porcea  are  introduced 

( 1 )   into  hoMUitiea  or  into  sltiiatlons  where 


Imminent  involvement  in  hostUlUes  U  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circuoutances; 

(2)  Into  the  territory,  airspace  or  waters  of 
a  foreign  nation,  whUe  equipped  for  combat, 
except  for  deploymenu  which  relate  solely  to 
supply,  replacement,  repair,  or  training  of 
such  farces;  or 

(3)  in  numbers  which  substantially  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  \xx  a  foreUm  na- 
tion; 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report,  in  writing,  setting 
forth —  * 

(A)  the  circtmistances  necessitating  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place;  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  such  other 
information  as  the  Congress  may  request  In 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  constitutional  respon- 
slbUltles  with  respect  to  committing  the  Na- 
tion to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad. 

(c)  Whenever  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  Introduced  into  hostUltles  or  Into  any 
situation  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such 
armed  forces  continue  to  be  engaged  In  such 
hostUltles  or  situation,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress periodically  on  the  status  of  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation  as  well  as  on  the  scope 
and  duration  of  such  hoetUities  or  situation 
but  In  no  event  shall  he  report  to  the  Con- 
gress less  often  than  once  every  six  months. 

CONCSKSSIONAI.    ACTION 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Each  report  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)(1)  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  on  the  same  calendar  day.  Each  re- 
port so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  for  appro- 
prtate  action.  If,  when  the  report  Is  trans- 
mitted, the  Congress  has  adjourned  sine  die 
or  has  adjourned  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
three  calendar  days,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  If  they  deem  It 
advisable  lor  If  petitioned  by  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  membership  or  their  respective 
Houses)  shall  Jointly  request  the  President 
to  convene  Congress  In  order  that  It  may 
consider  the  report  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a  re- 
port Is  submitted  or  Is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1)  which- 
ever la  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unleas  the 
Congress  ( 1 )  has  declared  war  or  has  enacted 
a  specific  authorization  for  such  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  (3)  has  ex- 
tended by  Uw  such  sixty-day  period  or  (3) 
U  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States  Such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  If  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  In  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  requires  the  continued 
use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the  course  of 
bringing  about  a  prompt  removal  of  sneb 
forces. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  at 
any  time  that  Unlt^l  States  Armed  l»«irce« 
are  engaged  in  hostUtles  outalde  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  lu  poesesslons  and  ter- 
ritories without  a  declaration  of  war  or  ^>e- 
cific    statutory    authorUatlon.    such    forces 
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ehaU   be  removed   by   the   Prwldent   If  the 
CoQgraas  so  directs  by  concurrent  resolution. 

CONCBaBBIONAI.  PalOUTT  PKOCKDtTBXa  rO«  JOINT 

OLimoN  oa  i"!.! 
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Sic.  «.  (a)  Any  Joint  resolution  or  bill 
introduced  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  at  least 
thirty  calendar  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty -day  period  specified  In  such  section 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
committee  shall  report  one  such  joint  resolu- 
tion or  bill,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions, not  later  than  twenty-four  calendar 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day 
period  specified  In  such  section,  tinlees  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

(b)  Any  Joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  In  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents), 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  Joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  other  House  named  In  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  not  later  than 
fourteen  calendar  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in  section 
5(b).  The  Joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  m  question  pnd  shall  be  voted  on 
within  three  calendar  days  after  It  has  been 
reported,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

<d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  Joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly  ap- 
pointed and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bUl  not  later  than  four 
calendar  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sLxty-day  period  si>eclfled  In  section  5(b> 
In  the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours,  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  In  disagreement.  Not- 
withstanding any  rule  In  either  House  con- 
cerning the  printing  of  conference  reports 
In  the  record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  such  reports,  such  report 
shau  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period. 

CONGRKSSIONAI.    PaiOtrTT    PKOCEDtTaCS   roB 
CONCtnUIENT    SESOLUTION 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Any  concurrent  resoli  Hon  In- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(c)  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  one  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  reported  out  by  such  com- 
mittee together  with  its  recommendations 
within  fifteen  calendar  days,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

(b)  Any  concurrent  resolution  so  ret>orted 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  In  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents) and  sbaU  be  voted  on  within  three 
calendar  daya  thereafter,  unleas  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays 

(c)  Such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  one  House  shaU  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  Ita  recommenda- 
tions within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall 
thereupon  become  the  pending  business  of 
such  House  and  shaU  be  voted  upon  within 
three  calendar  days,  unleaa  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congreaa  with  re- 


spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  cal- 
endar days  aftar  the  leglsUtlon  to  referred 
to  the  committee  of  conference  Notwith- 
standing any  rule  In  either  House  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  conference  reports  In 
the  Record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  such  reports,  such  report 
shall  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later 
than  six  calendar  days  after  the  conference 
report  Is  filed.  In  the  event  the  conferees  are 
unable  to  agree  within  48  hours,  they  shaU 
report  back  to  their  respective  Houses  in 
disagreement. 

INTXaPaKTATION    OF    JOINT    BESOLUTION 

8*0.  8.  (a)  Authority  to  Introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  wherein  involvement  In  hostilities 
U  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances 
shall  not  be  Inferred — 

( 1 )  from  any  provision  of  law  ( whether  or 
not  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution ) .  including  any  provi- 
sion contained  In  any  appropriation  Act.  un- 
less such  provtolon  specifically  authorizes 
the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  into  such  situations 
and  states  that  it  Is  Intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Joint  resolution:  or 

(2)  from  any  treaty  heretofore  or  here- 
after ratified  unless  such  treaty  is  Imple- 
mented by  legislation  specifically  authorizing 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostiUtles  or  Into  such  situa- 
tions and  stating  that  it  Is  Intanded  to  con- 
stltuta  specific  statutory  authorization  with- 
in the  meaning  of  thte  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Nothing  In  thte  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  further  specific 
statutory  authorization  to  permit  members 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  participate 
Jointly  with  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
one  or  more  foreign  countries  In  the  head- 
quarters operations  of  high-level  military 
commands  which  were  established  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States 
prior  to  such  data. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  thU  Joint  resolution, 
the  tarm  "Introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces"  includes  the  assignment  A 
members  of  such  armed  forces  to  command, 
coordinate,  participate  In  the  movement  of, 
or  accompany  the  regular  or  Irregular  mili- 
tary forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  govern- 
ment when  such  military  forces  are  engaged, 
or  there  exlsU  an  imminent  threat  that 
such  forces  will  become  engaged,  in  hos- 
tUltles. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution — 

(1)  Is  Intanded  to  altar  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties; 
or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any 
authority  to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
Introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hoetllitles  or  Into  situations  wherein  In- 
volvement In  hostUltles  la  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances  which  authority  he 
would  not  have  had  In  the  absence  of  thte 
Joint  resolution. 

BKPAaxBILrrT  clattsi 
8«c.  ».  If  any  provision  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  U  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Joint  resolution  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  other 
person  or  clrcumstanoe  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

aVf  BtTITa    DAT! 

Sac.    10.   TltU   Joint   resolution  shall   take 
effect  on  the  data  of  Ita  enactment. 
And  th  e  Sanata  agrae  to  the  same. 

CLSMKNT  J    ZAaLOCKX. 

THoacAs   S.    MoaoAM, 


Watni  L.  Hats, 
DoNAij)  FkASia, 
Dant«  B.  FAacxix, 

P*tn,  FlNDLXT, 

Wm.  BaooKnxLO. 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  FtnjKicHT, 

UlXX    UANSnXLO, 

SruAar  Stminoton. 

BOMUNS    S.    MtTSXIZ, 
O.    AlKXN, 

CuiTOBO  p.  Cask. 
J.  K.  jAVira, 
UaTMger*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatobt   Statement   of   the 
coumtttee  of  contebence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  642)  concerning  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution struck  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  Inserted  a  new  text.  Under  the 
conference  agreement  the  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  which  substitutes  a  new 
text  explained  below  except  for  clerical  cor- 
rections, Incidental  changes  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

SHOBT  TmX 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  amendment  sub- 
stituted "War  Powers  Act"  as  a  short  title  In 
lieu  of  the  short  tlUe  "War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion of  1973"  in  the  House  joint  resolution. 
Section  1  of  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides a  short  tlUe  of  "War  Powers 
Resolution". 

PTJBPOSE  AND  POLICT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "Purpose  and  Policy"  (section 
2)  and  a  section  entitled  "Emergency  Use  of 
the  Armed  Forces"  (section  3)  which  defined 
the  emergency  powers  of  the  President  to 
Introduce  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  or  situations  of  Imminent 
hostUltles. 

The  House  joint  resolution  did  not  contain 
slmUar  provteions. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  section 
entitled  "Purpose  and  Policy".  TTie  new  sec- 
tion states  that: 

(a)  the  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  insure  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Into  hostilities,  or  Into  situations  where  Im- 
minent Involvement  In  hoetllltlee  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the 
continued  use  of  such  forces  In  hoetUltlee  or 
In  such  situations: 

(b)  Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
provides  the  basis  for  congressional  action  In 
this  area:  and 

(c)  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent tvs  Commander-in-Chief  to  Introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hoetllitles. 
or  Into  situations  where  Imminent  Involve- 
ment In  hostilities  Is  dearly  Indicated  by 
the  circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pur- 
suant to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific 
statutory  authorization,  or  (3)  a  national 
emergency  created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  Ita  tarn  tones  or  poesesslons.  or  Its 
armed  forcea. 

Section  9(c)  is  a  atatement  of  the  author- 
ity o€  the  Commander-in-Chief  respecting 
the  introduction  of  United  Btatee  Armed 
Forces  into  hoatUltlee  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  involvement  in  hoctUttlaa  U 
Clearly  Indicated  by  the  clrcumstanoea.  Sub- 
sequent nottona  ot  the  Joint  rMoIutkm  are 


not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
subsection,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar 
provteion  of  the  Senate  bUl   (section  3). 

CONSULTATION 

The  House  Joint  resolution  provided  for 
presidential  consultation  with  the  leadership 
and  appropriate  committees  of  CTongreas  be- 
fore and  after  the  President  introduces 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostllltjes 
or  situations  of  imminent  hostiUtles.  The 
conferees  modified  the  House  provtolon,  to 
provide  for  consultation  with  the  (Congress. 
Section  3  of  the  conference  report  is  not  a 
limitation  upon  or  substitute  for  other  pro- 
vteions contained  In  the  repeat.  It  te  in- 
tended that  consultation  take  place  during 
hostilities  even  when  advance  consultation  is 
not  possible. 

BEPoariNC 

Section  4  of  the  conference  report  concerns 
reporting  both  the  House  joint  resolution 
and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  simi- 
lar reporting  provisions  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Congress  on  specified 
actions.  In  the  case  of  the  House  Joint  res- 
olution, the  reporting  provteions  triggered 
the  subsequent  congressional  action  provi- 
sions. In  the  Senate  version,  congressional 
action  provteions  were  not  trtggered  by  the 
reporting  provision,  but  were  otherwise 
brought  into  play.  Section  4  of  the  confer- 
ence report  draws  on  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions.  It  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent provide  such  other  information  as  the 
Congress  may  request  following  hte  Initial 
report  on  the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  and  further  requires  supple- 
mentary reporta  at  least  every  six  months 
so  long  as  those  forces  are  engaged.  The  ini- 
tial presidential  report  te  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted within  48  hours.  The  objective  te  to 
ensure  that  the  Congress  by  right  and  as 
a  matter  of  law  will  be  provided  with  all 
the  Information  It  requires  to  carry  out  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  committing  the  Nation  to  war  and  to  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  abroad. 

OONOBXSSIONAI.     ACTION 

Both  the  House  joint  resolution  and  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  termination 
within  a  ^jecified  time  of  presidential  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  without  a 
declaration  of  war  or  specific  prtor  statutory 
authorization.  The  termination  period  In  the 
Hou«  Joint  resolution  was  130  days;  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  30  days. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  60  day  period  fol- 
lowing the  forty-eight  hour  period  In  which 
the  President  te  required  to  report  under 
section  4.  The  80-day  pertod  can  be  extended 
for  up  to  30  additional  days  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  unavoidable  military  necessltv 
respecting  the  safety  of  the  troops  require* 
their  continued  use  In  bringing  about  a 
prompt  disengagement  from  hostilities. 

In  section  6(a)  the  conferees  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  House  Joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  transmittal  of  the  presidential 
report  to  Congress,  with  amendments  which 
( 1 )  provide  for  the  poaslbUlty  of  reconvening 
Of  Congress  in  case  of  adjournment  In  order 
to  consider  such  report,  and  (3)  provide  that 
SO  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses  may  petition  for  such  recon- 
vening. 

The  House  joint  resolution  provided  that 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  by  the 
President  without  a  declaraUon  of  war  or 
specific  statutory  authorization  could  be 
terminated  by  Congress  through  the  use  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  such  termination  by  a  bUl 
or  joint  reaolutlon.  The  conference  report 
contains  the  concurrent  resoluUon  provision 

The  House  Joint  resolution  provided  for 
termination  of  certain  peacetime  deploy- 
ments of  United  States  Armed  Farces  through 
the  elapsing  of  a  time  period  In  which  Con- 
gress failed  to  approve  luch  deployments 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  include  stich 
deploymenta  In  ito  ooncrewtonal  actkta  pro- 
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visions.  The  conference  report  requires  presi- 
dential reporting  on  such  deployments  but 
section  5(b)  does  not  require  their  termlna- 
tlon. 

CONCRZSSIONAI.  PSIORITT  PKOCXDXntKS 

Both  the  House  Joint  resolution  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contained  congressional 
priority  procedures.  They  differed  primarily 
In  that  the  House  language  specifically  stipu- 
lated resort  to  a  procedure  of  committee  con- 
sideration while  In  the  Senate  version  any 
pertinent  bill  or  Joint  resolution  was  to  be 
considered  as  reported  directly  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  question  unless  otherwise 
decided  by  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  language 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  In  sections  8  and 
7  corresponds  to  the  House  version  including 
separately  stipulated  priority  procedures  for 
consideration  of  concurrent  resolutions  re- 
quiring removal  of  forces.  The  following 
changes,  however,  were  made : 

(1)  language  was  added  at  the  end  of 
sections  6(a)  and  7(a)  aUowlng  each  House 
to  change  the  procedures  by  the  yeas  and 
nays: 

(2)  the  various  time  frames  in  section  6 
for  full  cycle  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion or  bill  were  shortened  to  conform  to  the 
change  In  section  5(b)  from  120  days  to  60 
days: 

( 3 )  following  the  reporting  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution or  bill  or  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
appropriate  committee  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  time  for  debate  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents:  and 

(4)  section  6(d)  and  section  7(d)  provide 
for  expedited  conference  committee  proce- 
dures In  the  consideration  of  pertinent  legis- 
lation passed  by  both  bouses. 
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language  of  the  Senate  amendment,  with 
certain  technical  modifications. 
KwrxcnvK  oats 
Both  the  House  Joint  resolution  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contamed  language  pro- 
viding that  the  legislation  would  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This  pro- 
vision was  not  In  disagreement. 

CLE  MINT  J.  ZaBLOCKI, 

Thomas  B.  Mobcan. 
Watnx   L.   Hats. 
DONAU)   Fkaser, 
Dantk  B.  Fascbll, 
Paui,   Futdlxt, 
Wm.  BaooMrixLD. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
J.  W.  Pm-BaioHT, 
Mncx  Manstielo. 

STDAJtT  STMINCTOK, 
BDMmrD  S.  MlTSKIK. 
Q.  AZKEN. 

Currcma  P.  Cask, 
J.  K.  Javtts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


My  appreciation  goes  likewise  to  the 
Senators  who  made  this  conference  bill 
possible. 


TEEMIIVATION    OF    CONCRKSS 

Section  7  of  the  House  Joint  resolution  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  to  Insure  that  the  time 
period  provided  for  under  section  4  of  the 
Joint  resolution  would  not  expire  while  Con- 
gress was  m  adjournment.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  similar  provision.  The 
conference  report  does  not  contain  the 
House  provision  on  the  grounds  that  the  lan- 
guage of  section  5  of  the  conference  report 
had  obviated  the  need  of  this  section. 

i»«Tnu>aeTATioif  of  jotwr  EBSOLxmoif 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  defini- 
tions of  certain  terms.  The  House  Joint  res- 
olution, while  Incorporating  some  broad  In- 
terpretations of  the  meaning  of  the  Joint 
resolution,  did  not  contain  such  deflnltlve 
Unguage  The  conferees  agreed  to  combine 
both  definitions  and  interpretations  in  a  sin- 
gle section  8  with  changes  Including: 

n»  adoption  of  modified  Senate  language 
defining  specific  statutory  authorization,  and 
deflnmg  the  phrase  "Introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces'  as  used  In  the  Joint 
resolution: 

(2)  elimination  of  House  language  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  process  require- 
ment contained  In  mutual  secxirlty  treaties- 
and 

'3)  addition  of  Senate  language  which 
makes  clear  that  the  resolution  does  not 
prevent  members  of  the  United  SUtes  Armed 
Forces  from  participating  In  certain  Joint 
mUltary  exercises  with  allied  or  friendly  or- 
ganizations or  countries.  The  "high-level 
military  commands"  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion are  understood  to  be  those  of  NATO, 
the  North  American  Ah-  Defense  command 
(NOBAD)  and  the  United  Nations  command 
In  Korea  (UNC). 

sxPAaABn.rrT  clause 
The  Senat«  amendment  contained  a  sep- 
arabfllty  clause  stipulating  that,  if  any  of 
its  proTtelons  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  ctrcomstance  la  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applies- 
tUm  of  such  provision  to  any  other  person 
or  circumstance  would  not  be  affected.  The 
House  version  did  not  contain  a  correspood- 
lac   provtoloD.   The   conferees   accepted    the 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  HON.  CLEMENT 
J.  ZABLOCKI  ON  THE  WAR  POWERS 
ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
action  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees clears  the  way  for  final  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  landmark  war  powers 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl.  which  I  in- 
troduced last  May,  is  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  war-making  authority  by  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  President  to  send 
American  Armed  Forces  to  combat  in 
foreign  lands  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. It  would  restore  the  rightful 
role  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 
History  has  demonstrated  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  The  Constitution 
specifically  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

In  recent  years  Presidents  have  re- 
peatedly assumed  this  authority  by  com- 
mitting large  American  Forces  to  hostil- 
ities abroad  without  proper  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress. 

Under  this  measure,  the  President  must 
consult  with  Congress  whenever  possible 
before  committing  US.  Forces  to  hostil- 
ities overseas.  Should  he  introduce  com- 
bat forces  to  hostilities  abro?d  he  must 
promptly  report  to  Congress  his  reasons 
for  assuming  this  authority. 

If  Congress  does  not  give  its  approval 
within  60  days,  the  President  must  with- 
draw the  forces.  Congress  can  decree  an 
earlier  approval  or  withdrawal  by  pass- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution. 

It  was  reported  that  President  Nixon 
intends  to  veto  this  legislation.  I  urge 
him  in  the  spirit  of  his  recent  state  of 
the  Union  message  calling  for  "national 
leadership  that  recognizes  that  we  must 
maintain  in  this  country  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  and  the  executive  branches  of 
Government"  to  sign  this  Compromise 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

The  resolution  so  carefully  and  ably 
formulated  by  the  conferees  climaxes  3 
years  of  effort  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Por- 
ci^  Affairs  Committee  which  worked 
on  the  House  legislation,  I  wish  to  thank 
Chairman  Moigajt,  my  coUea«uee,  and 
numerous  able  witnesses  for  their  help. 


CLOSING  OP  THE  SCHOENAU 
PROCESSING  CENTER 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  tuldress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  despite  increasing 
International  pressure,  the  Austrian 
Government  has  refused  to  reverse  its 
decision  to  close  the  Schoenau  process- 
ing center.  President  Nixon  has  urged 
ChanceUor  Kreisky  to  reconsider  his  de- 
cision "on  humtmitarian  grounds  and 
on  geopolitical  grounds  of  the  highest 
order,"  but  the  Austrian  Government  is 
standing  firm  on  its  decision  which 
amounts  to  yielding  to  terrorist  demands. 

I  believe  that  the  TTnited  States  should 
redouble  its  efforts  to  persuade  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  rescind  the  order 
closing  Schoenau.  The  center  has  played 
a  vital  role  In  the  processing  and  orien- 
tation of  thousands  of  Je*s  who  have 
chosen  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  seek  a  life  free  from  religious  oppres- 
sion in  the  State  of  Israel.  The  closing 
of  the  center  is  regarded  by  many  Arab 
groups  as  a  victory  for  terrorism  and  will 
only  serve  to  encourage  other  acts  of 
violence.  If  oie  set  of  demands  is  acceded 
to,  other  terrorist  activities  leading  to 
yet  further  demands  will  surely  follow. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution  today  which 
would  request  the  President,  through 
formal  and  informal  contacts  with  for- 
eign officials,  to  call  upon  the  Austrian 
Government  to  allow  the  processing  cen- 
ter at  Schoenau  to  continue  to  operate. 
In  addition,  it  would  urge  all  govern- 
ments to  take  whatever  actions  are 
necesary  to  permit  and  facUltate  the 
travel  of  refugees. 

I  will  be  sending  out  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  urging  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  with  me  in  this  resolu- 
tion expressing  our  belief  in  the  need 
for  further  affirmative  action  by  the 
United  States.  I  feel  that  my  resolution 
would  serve  as  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  an  expression  of  congressional  con- 
cern in  this  matter. 


EMPLOYMENT  OFFERED  TO 
MR.  SEGRETTI 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addi-osc  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
occasion  yesterday  to  see  part  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Donald  Segrettl  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  television. 

I  suggest,  since  he  is  imemployed  at 
the  moment,  that  he  would  be  an  Ideal 
employee  for  Mr.  John  Gardner  of  Com- 
mon Cause. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1317. 
U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (8.  1317)  to 
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authorize  appropriations  for  the  XJS. 
Information  Agency  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
1.1973.) 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  els  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not  take  much 
time  to  explain  the  agreement  reached 
in  conference  with  the  other  body  on  S. 
1317,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  Ap- 
propriations Authorization  Act  of  1973. 

There  were  only  five  items  in  disagree- 
ment. The  principal  money  difference 
involved  the  salaries  and  expenses  pro- 
vision. The  House  had  voted  an  author- 
ization of  $203,279,000  lor  tnis  provision; 
the  Senate  had  voted  $188,124,500 — a  dif- 
ference of  $15,154,300.  The  conferees 
agreed  upwn  a  figure  of  $196,000,000 — a 
reduction  by  the  House  of  $7,279,000  and 
an  increase  by  the  Senate  of  $7,875,500. 

The  House  amendment  carried  a  sum 
of  $5,125,000  for  special  international  ex- 
hibits compared  with  $4,125,000  in  the 
Senate  bill.  In  the  interval  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  action  on  this  item, 
the  President  and  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  had  agreed  on  another  exhibit 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  *he  administration  requested  an  ad- 
ditional $1  mllli(»i  for  this  purpose.  Tlie 
House  version  therefore  Included  It.  The 
Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House 
position. 

The  administration  had  requested  an 
open-ended  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions to  cover  salary  and  other  employee 
benefits  and  devaluation  costs.  The  Sen- 
ate accepted  this.  The  House  amend- 
ment, however,  included  specific  amounts 
for  the'-e  two  items — $7,200,000  for  salary 
and  employee  benefits  smd  $7,450,000  for 
devaluation  costs.  The  Senate  accepted 
the  House  position. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
section  that  authorized  USIA  to  sell  to 
Little  League  Baseball.  Inc.,  copies  of  a 
film  "Summer  Fever"  dealing  with  Little 
Lesigue  Baseball  in  the  United  States. 
This  nonprofit  corporation  can  show 
that  film,  but  no  charge  may  be  made  for 
viewing,  nor  can  it  be  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  any  fund-raising  activities  of 
the  federally  chartered  corporation.  I 
should  note  that  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary since  USIA  products  cannot  he  dis- 
seminated In  the  United  States  without 
congressional  approval.  The  conferees 
want  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not  their 
intention  to  give  congressional  approval 
to  any  and  all  requests  that  may  result 
from  this  exception. 

The  House  amendment  also  Included 
a  section  dealing  with  access  to  informa- 


tion in  the  custody  of  USIA  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Such 
requests  will  be  in  writing  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairmEin  of  either  com- 
mittee acting  on  a  majority  vote  of  either 
committee.  If  such  information  is  not 
forthcoming  within  35  days  the  Agency 
will  be  unable  to  obligate  any  funds 
available  to  it. 

The  language  is  a  modification  of  that 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  and  which 
was  applicable  to  the  principal  foreign 
affairs  agencies.  As  a  result  of  that  pro- 
vision being  ruled  as  nongermane  be- 
cause it  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
State  Department  authorization,  the 
House  language  limited  it  to  USIA  whose 
funds  are  authorized  in  this  measure. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  amend- 
ment was  debated  when  the  House  had 
before  it  the  USIA  authorization  bill, 
and  it  was  retained  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  240  to  178.  In  conference  the  Senate 
accepted  this  language. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  House  con- 
ferees have  done  well  on  this  bill  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  repwrt.  This  does 
not  mean  I  am  opposed  to  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  USIA  is  doing  a  good  job  and 
should  be  adequately  funded. 

I  did  not  sign  the  report  solely  because 
of  my  objection  to  section  4 — concerning 
access  to  information.  It  is  so  sweeping 
that  It  could  interfere  with  USIA's  abil- 
ity to  continue  the  good  job  It  has  been 
doing.  If  section  4  were  more  limited, 
perhaps  to  certain  specific  tsrpes  of  in- 
formation, I  could  accept  it.  But  as  now 
written,  the  section  is  simply  too  sweep- 
ing. It  would  require  the  cutting  off  of 
funds  for  the  operation  of  USIA  If  after 
35  days  any  information  relating  to  the 
Agency,  excepting  only  (communications 
directly  to  and  from  the  President,  were 
not  provided  in  response  to  a  request  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

In  the  debate  over  whether  to  add  this 
language  to  the  USIA  authorization  bill. 
I  said  if  we  were  foolish  enough  to  adopt 
this  amendment  which  the  Senate  In- 
vented, when  we  went  to  conference  the 
Senate  conferees  would  simply  recede 
£uid  concur  before  we  could  discuss  how 
to  improve  the  language.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

WhUe  USIA  here  in  Washington  is 
considered  a  separate  Agency,  overseas 
each  USIS  post  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  Embassy  team  and  the  Public  Affairs 
Officer  reports  to  the  Ambassador.  Con- 
fidentiality is  essential  to  much  of  what 
USIS  does  overseas.  In  my  opinion  this 
amendment  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Agency  to  carry  out  Its  mission. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  rec(»isider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  sdl  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectlcxi. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1141. 
NEW  COINAGE  DESIGN  AND 
DATE  EMBLEMATIC  OP  THE  BI- 
CENTENNIAL OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1141)  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution 
for  dollsirs.  half  dollars,  and  quarter  dol- 
lars, to  authorize  the  issuance  of  special 
gold  and  silver  coins  commemorating  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution, 
smd  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1973.) 

Mrs.  SUULIVAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1141  to 
provide  a  new  coinage  design  and  date 
Mnblematic  of  the  Bicentermial  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  dollars,  half 
dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  special  silver  coins 
ctMnmemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1141  as 
agreed  to  in  conference  were  contained 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  legislation  and  therefore  were  not 
charged  in  conference.  These  provisions 
briefly  are  as  follows: 

First.  All  doUar.  half-dollar,  and 
quarter-dollar  coins  minted  for  Issuance 
between  July  4.  1975,  and  January  1. 
1977,  will  bear  the  date  "1776-1976"  and. 
on  their  reverse  sides,  designs  emblem- 
atic of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  These  will  be  the  stand- 
ard circulating  coins,  made  of  cupro- 
nickel  composition.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-  will  have  authority  to  continue 
the  minting  of  these  cupro-nlckel  com- 
memorative Bicentennial  coins  In- 
definitely beyond  the  18-month  period 
specified,  but  those  minted  for  issuance 
on  and  after  January  1.  1977,  will  bear 
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the  actual  year  of  coinage  as  well  as  a 
date  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial. 

Second.  In  order  to  provide  suflaclent 
manufacturing  and  storage  facilities 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  new 
coins  for  commercial  purposes  as  well 
as  for  Bicentennial  souvenirs,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  will  be  permitted,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  to  produce  and  store 
coins  and  medals  at  any  of  Its  non- 
coining  facilities,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Bullion  Depository  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 

The  conferees  were  required  to  deal 
with  several  other  issues  wliich  were 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
legislation  but  which  were  not  in  the 
House  version.  Among  these  were  pro- 
visions relating  to  private  ownership  of 
gold  and  private  transactions  in  gold,  the 
mandatory  minting  of  a  special  gold  coin 
for  the  Bicentennial,  and  the  mandatory 
production  of  at  least  60  million  Bicen- 
tennial coins  to  be  made  of  40-percent 
silver  to  be  made  for  Issuance  between 
July  4.  1975,  and  January  1.  1977.  Also 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  was  a  pro- 
vision permitting  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  to  sell  numismatic  Items  with  the 
receipts  to  be  reimbursed  to  Its  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  costs  of  production. 

COMPHOMISES    KEACHCD    IN    COKTOUINCi: 

Because  the  issue  of  private  ownership 
of  gold  and  private  transactions  in  gold 
nad  been  disposed  of  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  par  value  modification 
biU  agreed  to  in  the  House  on  September 
6  and  in  the  Senate  on  September  7,  and 
approved  on  September  21  as  Public  Law 
93-110.  the  conferees  on  S.  1141  agreed 
that  the  issue  was  moot  as  far  as  S.  1141 
was  concerned,  and  the  Senate  receded. 
The  Senator  also  receded  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  calling  for  the 
mandatory  issuance  of  up  to  60  million 
gold  coins  commemorating  the  Bicen- 
tennial. The  House  in  turn  receded  and 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  permitting 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  produce  and 
sell  numismatic  items  and  to  reimburse 
its  appropriation  for  the  costs  involved. 
That  left,  as  the  major  element  in  dis- 
agreement, the  Senate  provision  calling 
for  the  mandatory  Issuance  of  at  least 
60  miUion  silver  Bicentennial  coins. 
There  was  no  provision  on  silver  coinage 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  resulted 
from  compromises  on  both  sides.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-  will  be  required  to  produce  45 
million  Bicentennial  coins  of  40  percent 
silver  composition  by  July  4.  1975,  and 
to  ofTer  them  for  sale  directly  to  the 
public  as  proof  of  uncircxilated  coins  at 
such  prices  as  he  shall  determine.  The 
legislation  also  authorizes  the  production 
of  up  to  15  million  additional  silver  Bi- 
centennial coins,  if  necessary  to  meet 
public  demand.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  limit  by  regulation  the  number  of 
sUver-clad  coins  which  may  be  purchased 
by  any  one  person.  Net  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  the  silver  coins  are  to  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

The  silver  necessary  for  the  production 
of  silver  Bicentennial  coins  Is  to  be  taken 
from  supplies  of  silver  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  production  of  up  to  150  mil- 
lion proof  and  uncirculated  Ellsenhower 
sflver  dollars  authorized  by  title  n  of  the 


Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendment 
of  1970.  and  the  Bicentennial  silver  coins 
are  to  be  coimted  against  the  150  million 
silver  coin  limitation  of  the  1970  Act. 
The  conference  report  should  be 
agreed  to,  Mr.  SpeaJter,  so  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint,  the  Honorable  Mary 
Brooks,  can  begin  immediately  to  or- 
ganize a  nationwide  competition  which  is 
to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  for  de- 
signs for  the  new  coins,  and  also  to  un- 
dertake the  heavy  responsibilities  of  hav- 
ing these  coins  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  July  4,  1975. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  I  jwa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  these  provisions  for 
minting  gold  and  silver  coins  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  They  were  not  in  the 
House  bill  but  they  were  in  the  Senate 
biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  we  would 
fittingly  celebrate  our  200th  anniversary 
with  the  same  scrap  metal  coins  that  we 
have  been  using  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  use.  So  in  the  conference  it  was 
agreed  to  mint  millions  of  coins  with  40 
percent  silver.  What  would  be  the  gold 
content  of  those  which  are  minted  with 
reference  to  gold? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  is  no  manda- 
tory provision  for  gold  coins.  We  dis- 
cussed the  idea  of  permitting  a  gold  coin 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  it 
practical  to  mint  a  Bicentennial  gold 
coin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  unbelievable.  We 
have  been  told  by  certain  members  of  the 
bureaucracy  that  gold  is  an  anachro- 
nistic anachronism  and  a  ttirowback  to 
the  feudal  ages.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  conceive  that  this  bill  today  would 
permit  gold  coins  to  be  minted  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAAL-i'think  the  genUe- 
man  would  find  that  gold  coins  could  not 
be  and  would  not  be  minted.  It  would 
end  up  as  a  very,  very  small  coin  that 
really  did  not  have  enough  significance, 
to  be  sold  for  at  least  $35  or  more  In  view 
of  the  price  of  gold  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  that  coins  are 
to  be  minted  with  40  percent  silver  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  other  body  and  at  the 
insistence  of  the  other  oody? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  there  be  permis- 
sive restrictions  lifted  permitting  gold 
coins  to  be  produced,  whatever  the  quan- 
tity and  wiiatever  the  denomination,  I 
do  not  know,  but  this  also  is  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  other  body.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
is  some  misunderstanding  about  whether 
this  bill  authorizes  the  minting  of  gold 
coins.  The  minting  of  gold  coins  is  not 
authorized  by  this  bill.  It  would  authorize 
the  minting  of  proof  sets  of  silver  alloy 
and  then  the  bill  provides:  "in  such 
quantities  of  such  other  metals  as  he  de- 
termines appropriate."  That  language 
refers  to  use  of  the  baser  metals,  the  so- 


called  cupro-nickel  metals.  We  removed 
the  provision  which  was  in  the  Senate 
bill  with  reference  to  gold  coins.  So  there 
is  no  authorization  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  would  permit  any  gold  coins 
to  be  minted. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  what  we  have  agreed  to  is  the 
mandatory  minting  of  45  million  silver 
coins  by  July  4,  1975. 

There  was  a  discussion  about  giving 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  per- 
mission, if  It  was  feasible,  to  mint  some 
gold  coins. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Let  us  put  it  this  way.  I  would  not 
necessarily  say  the  gentlewoman  is 
wrong.  There  was  only  one  section  in 
disagreement  as  far  as  I  can  remember 
in  the  House  version  and  that  had  to  do 
with  the  minting  of  silver-clad  Bicen- 
tennial coins.  We  amended  and  accepted 
the  Senate  version  on  that.  But  there  was 
one  other  section  which  was  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  minting  of  gold 
coins. 

The  gold  coin  provision.  In  other  words, 
was  knocked  out  entirely.  In  the  bill  it 
says: 

Notwithstanding  any  otiier  provision  of 
law  with  respect  to  tlie  design  of  coins,  the 
Secretary  abaU  mint  prior  to  July  4.  1976,  for 
Issuance  on  and  after  such  date.  45  mUllon 
silver-clad  alloy  coins  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 101(a). 

On  further,  it  says,  such  other  coins  as 
he  may  determine,  "Containing  such 
quantities  of  such  other  metal  as  he  de- 
termines appropriate." 

My  understanding  was,  that  referred 
to  the  coins  we  now  liave  in  circulation 
and  refers  to  the  making  of  these  coins 
out  of  the  baser  metals,  to  wit,  copper  and 
nickel,  so  I  would  say  there  is  no  author- 
ization of  any  gold  coin  in  this  bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  genUeman  Is 
correct.  There  will  be  uncirculated  or 
proof  silver  coins  to  the  smiount  of  45 
million  that  must  be  produced  by  July  4, 
1975,  for  sale  to  the  public.  These  are  not 
for  general  circulation;  they  would  sell 
at  premium  prices  because  they  will  be 
40  percent  silver 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  uncirculated,  does  that 
mean  they  could  not  be  used  as  common 
currency? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  They  would  be  sold  as 
proof  sets,  or  sets  of  uncirculated  coins. 
My  understanding  is  that  these  coins  will 
be  sold  to  collectors  in  sets  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  a  dollar,  half  dollar,  and 
quarter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  could  not  be 
used  In  everyday  use? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  would  be  very  fool- 
ish to  use  them  at  their  face  value  be- 
cause they  would  contain  silver  and  be 
Issued  as  uncirculated  coins  at  a  premium 
price,  so  If  jmvone  used  them  at  face 
vEdue  he  would  be  losing  money. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
that  Is  absolutely  correct.  It  would  be 
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kind  of  foolish  to  circulate  a  proof  silver 
dollar  for  only  a  dollar  whoi  one  has 
to  pay  $10  for  a  proof  set;  or  use  an  un- 
circxilated  silver  dollar  in  coounerce 
whoi  it  costs  $3.  A  person  could  break 
up  the  proof  set  if  be  wanted  to  and 
spend  It  as  a  dollar.  But,  he  would  be 
very  foolish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  with  the  scrap  metal 
coins  we  have  now,  they  will  get  a  per- 
son Just  as  far,  will  tiiey  not? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  In  the  marketplace, 
but  not  in  the  coin  hobby.  This  is  the 
argument  we  had  in  the  conference  with 
the  Senate,  because  we  wanted  to  give 
the  Treasury  permission  to  mint  as  many 
as  they  felt  they  could  sell  of  these  un- 
circulated silver  coins,  rather  than  re- 
quire the  issuance  of  a  set  numt>er  such 
as  60  million.  We  had  to  recede,  so  we 
agreed  to  require  45  million  to  be  made, 
with  permission  granted  to  mint  the 
other  15  million  only  if  necessary  to  meet 
orders  from  the  public.  I  develop  that 
further  in  my  remarks. 

In  case  of  any  misunderstanding  about 
gold  coins,  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
coin  and  issue,  or  cause  to  be  sold  be- 
tween July  4,  1975,  and  January  1,  1977, 
not  exceeding  60  million  gold  goins  com- 
memorating the  Bicentiennial.  There  was 
no  comparable  provision  in  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  receded  on 
this  point,  so  it  was  not  left  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  Wylie  explained  that  correctly. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentlewomsm  make  that  clear,  that 
there  were  60  million  silver-clad  coins 
and  we  receded  from  that  position  to 
45  million? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  We  receded  with  an 
amendment  from  our  opposition  to  the 
60  million  silver  coins  to  be  made  for 
sale  between  July  4,  1975  and  January  1. 
1977.  Under  the  conference  agreement 
the  authority  to  produce  60  million  silver 
coins  is  still  there,  but  15  million  of  them 
do  not  have  to  be  produced  unless  the 
Treasury  has  orders  for  them.  And  these 
coins  do  not  have  to  be  disposed  of  within 
an  18-month  period,  as  the  Senate  bill 
had  provided. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  there  will  be  45 
million  silver-clad  coins? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  and  they  must 
be  reswly  by  July  4. 1975. 

Mr.  SYMMS  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  a  brief  observation 
to  make.  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
traveled  in  many  countries.  I  had  a 
standard  I  could  use,  which  was  a  sure- 
fire cinch,  to  know  what  ktod  of  a  coun- 
try I  was  going  into,  by  three  simple 
things.  Every  country  I  went  into  that 
was  poor  economically  sold  stamps,  coins, 
and  had  a  lottery.  We  are  doing  all  three 
things  in  my  State  right  now. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  As  chairman  of  the 
conference,  I  am.  of  course,  pleased  that 
we  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  a 
prompt  start  on  the  production  of  spe- 


cial coins  marking  our  200th  birthday 
as  a  nation. 

While  I  have  some  strong  misgivings 
about  the  merits  of  the  agreement 
reached  on  silver  coinage — because  I 
think  it  will  unduly  burden  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  in  tiUTiing  out  by  July  4, 
1975,  far  more  silver  coins  than  there 
may  be  pubUc  demand  for  as  proof  or 
uncirculated  coins  sold  at  a  premium — 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  least  managed  to  cut  down  the  re- 
quired production  of  silver  coins  from  the 
60  mlUion  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
to  45  million. 

coNTmovxasT  ovnt  bilvbi  coimb 

Under  S.  1141  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
these  60  million  coins  would  have  been 
available  for  sale  only  between  July  4, 
1975,  and  January  1,  1977.  If  that  provi- 
sion hawl  been  enacted,  we  could  foresee 
the  Treasury  having  left  on  hand  a  vast 
quantity  of  silver  coins  after  January  1, 
1977.  which,  under  the  law,  it  could  not 
distribute.  These  coins  would  either  have 
to  be  melted  down  or  be  kept  in  storage 
indefinitely  until  new  legislation  were 
passed  providing  for  some  means  of  dis- 
posing of  them. 

The  45  million  silver  coins  provided 
for  In  the  conference  report  do  not  have 
to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  any  specific 
date.  The  Treasury  has  advised  us  that 
it  plans  to  offer  these  coins  in  sets  of 
3,  so  it  will  take  15  million  orders  to  ac- 
count for  the  45  million  silver  coins  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation.  Normally, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  can  expect  orders 
for  only  about  3  million  of  any  of  its  spe- 
cial numismatic  offerings  each  year,  so 
a  great  many  citizens  who  do  not  usually 
buy  proof  or  uncirculated  coin  sets  will 
have  to  be  encouraged  to  purchase  sets 
of  the  Bicentennial  silver  coins  if  they 
are  eventually  to  be  sold. 

The  Senate  conferees  fought  hard  for 
their  provision  for  60  million  or  more 
silver  coins  and  were  adamsmt  against 
a  House  pr(H>o6al  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  only  enough  silver  Bicentennial 
proof  and  uncirculated  coins  to  meet  ac- 
tual public  demand.  In  view  of  other  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Senate  to  the  House 
on  this  legislation,  the  House  conferees 
finally  moved  to  accept  the  Senate's 
counterproposal  of  requiring  45  million 
silver  coins  to  be  produced  by  July  4, 
1975.  with  permission  to  the  Mint  to 
strike  the  remaining  15  million  only  if 
needed  to  fill  orders. 

trsK  or  siLvn  srr  asidb  ts  isToroH 

nSENHOWn    SILVER    DOLUUtS 

There  was.  of  course,  a  tremendous 
lobbying  effort  put  forward  by  manufac- 
turers of  silver  clad  coinage  material  to 
require  the  production  of  large  numbers 
of  silver  coins  for  the  Bicentennial  so 
that  they  could  compete  to  provide  the 
coils  of  strip  from  which  the  coins  are 
struck.  Although  the  silver  will  come 
out  of  Treasury  stocks,  the  silver  coin 
cladding  material  is  manufactured  out- 
side the  mint. 

The  bright  expectations  of  these  sup- 
pliers 3  years  ago  that  150  million  Eisen- 
hower silver  dollars  would  quickly  be 
purchased  by  the  public  at  $10  each  for 
the  proof  coins  and  >3  each  for  the  un- 
circulated have  not  been  realised  and 
mint  orders  for  silver  cladding  material 
were  far  below  Industry  hopes. 


Instead  of  20  million  of  the  proof  coins 
and  130  million  of  the  uncirculated  being 
sold  in  only  2  years,  as  predicted  in  1970, 
the  mint  has  disposed  of  only  about  7>4 
million  of  the  proof  silver  dollars  and 
about  10^  million  of  the  uncirculated 
sliver  coins  In  the  past  3  years. 

Under  the  legislation  before  us,  much 
of  the  silver  set  aside  in  1970  from  the 
defense  stockpile  for  the  production  of 
150  million  Eisenhower  silver  dollars  will 
now  be  used  to  produce  at  least  45  mil- 
lion Bicentennial  silver  coins,  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  sold. 

In  any  event,  the  manufacturers  will 
now  be  assured  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  immediate  orders  of  large  quan- 
tities of  clad  sliver  strip  material,  which 
the  mint  will  have  to  buy. 

I  hope  all  45  mlllicm  of  the  silver  coins 
can  be  sold  eventually,  at  prices  sufBclent 
to  cover  the  high  market  value  of  the  sil- 
ver they  contain  plus  the  substantial 
additional  costs  which  go  Into  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  special  nu- 
mismatic Items  such  as  these.  Under  a 
provision  insisted  upon  by  the  House 
conferees,  these  coins  may  be  distributed 
only  as  proof  or  imcirculated  coins,  and 
cannot  be  disposed  of  through  the  bank- 
ing system  at  face  value.  At  present 
market  prices  of  silver,  these  coins  would 
contain  silver  worth  almost  as  much  as 
their  face  value,  and  if  the  price  of 
silver  rises  back  to  levels  it  reached  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  years,  they  would  be 
worth  more  sis  silver  than  their  face 
value.  Hence,  there  would  be  no  sense  at 
all  in  distributing  them  at  face  value  only 
to  have  them  melted  down  for  their 
silver  content,  as  hsis  happened  In  the 
past  4  years  with  hundreds  of  millions 
and  E>erhaps  billions  of  other  silver  coins. 

MUCH     INTXREST    IN    A    GOLi>    COIN 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  numismatists  and 
other  citizens  would  like  to  see  a  gold 
commemorative  coin  minted  for  the  Bi- 
centennial and  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  such  a  coin  be  designed  and  struck 
and  up  to  60  million  of  them  issued  for 
sale  between  July  4,  1975,  and  January  1, 
1977.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  in  the 
international  monetary  situation  and  In 
the  future  role,  If  any,  of  gold  In  that 
area,  and  also  because  of  the  gyrating 
price  of  gold  on  the  world  market,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  eliminate  the  Senate 
bill's  requirement  for  a  Bicentennial  gold 
coin.  We  can  perhaps  reconsider  this  Is- 
sue In  the  next  Congress,  In  plenty  of 
time  to  have  a  gold  Bicentennial  coin  if 
the  situation  so  warrants.  But  we  cannot 
wait  imtil  next  Congress  to  authorize 
new  Bicentennial  designs  on  the  circu- 
lating coins  if  we  are  to  have  them  avail- 
able for  the  Bicentennial  period  In  suffi- 
cient quantltiees  to  meet  what  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  huge  demand  for  coins — 
both  for  commerce  and  for  collector  pur- 
poses. Thus  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
brought  this  bill  to  the  point  of  final 
r>assage  so  that  the  mint  can  begin  its 
preparations  for  what  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous production  challenge. 

A  BXPAiTtSAN  ■rrorr 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  many  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  Chairman  Patmam 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  Mr.  Wisivall.  were  aU 
most  helpful  In  developing  this  legis- 
latlon,  I  want  to  thank  particularly  the 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  WyLn.  He  was  most  con- 
scientious and  I  appreciate  his  thought- 
fulness  and  understanding.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  this  leg- 
islation, which  was  handled  from  start 
to  finish  in  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  with  coinage  appropri- 
ate to  a  national  anniversary  of  such 
significance  as  our  200th  birthday. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
did  an  excellent  job  of  explalnmg  the 
conference  report  and  I  will  not  belabor 
the  point. 

I  should  like  to  say  there  was  reaUy 
only  one  point  of  disagreement  so  far  as 
S.  1141  was  concerned.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  on  all  but  one  pro- 
vision in  disagreement.  The  provision 
with  reference  to  gold  which  was  m  the 
Senate  bill  was  removed  by  aigreement, 
so  that  Is  not  an  issue  before  us  today. 

We  accepted  the  position  of  the  other 
body  with  reference  to  the  production  of 
45  million  silver  Bicentennial  coins.  It 
was  agreed  that  45  million  would  be 
minted,  and  15  million  more  be  author- 
ized if  there  appears  to  be  public  demand 
for  them. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  is  approved 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill.  I  believe 
the  legislation  is  needed  and  we  need  to 
have  prompt  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
minting  of  these  coins. 

I  urge  the  Immediate  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
consider  it  more  fitting  If  we  did  not 
again  resort  to  gimmickry,  If  we  minted 
these  mementos  out  of  the  same  old 
scrap  metal  we  are  using  today?  Are  we 
kidding  anyone  by  coming  out  with  45 
million.  40-percent  silver  cotos?  We  are 
only  kidding  ourselves,  if  we  do 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  we  make  the  coins 
from  some  other  metal? 

Mr.  GROSS.  ExacUy  so  and  out  of  the 
sandwich  stuff  we  have  today,  that  has 
less  than  a  penny's  worth  of  intrinsic 
value  in  a  25-cent  piece.  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Why  kid  ourselves 
on  the  200th  armiversary  of  this  country 
that  we  have  silver  money  \n  circulation, 
when  we  would  have  only  45  million  of 
such  coins? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  he  is  arguing  against 
the  provision  which  would  authorize  the 
minting  of  silver  coins;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  fo-  going  back  to  the 
mtating  of  silver  coins  tomorrow,  but  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  kidding  ourselves  by 
using  this  kind  of  gimmickry  simply  be- 
cause It  will  be  our  200th  anniversary 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  permit 
me  to  say  so.  There  is  authorized  in  this 
bill  the  minting  of  60  millian  silver-clad 


coins,  which  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, so  far  as  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it 
true  that  only  a  small  niimber  of  com- 
panies are  capable  of  performing  this 
work  on  providing  the  material  for  the 
minting  of  silver  coins?  If  it  be  true  that 
several  private  companies  benefit  frtan 
the  Bicentennial.  I  believe  the  House 
should  be  advised  which  companies  will 
be  workmg  on  such  material. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  U.S.  Mint  will  mint 
these  coins. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  486,  on  the  Agriculture  Act  Technical 
Amendment,  I  was  present  and  voted 
"yea, "  but  was  not  recorded.  Had  I  been 
recorded.  I  would  have  been  shown  as 
voting  "yea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  inform 
the  House  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week  and  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  actmg  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes) 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  next  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  748,  par  value 
modification  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  al- 
ready passed  the  resolution  to  adjourn 
over  until  Tuesday. 

The  program  for  the  Hoiue  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  week  Is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  we  will  have,  of  course, 
the  Columbus  Day  recess. 


On  Tuesday  and  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  9682.  District  of  Columbia  self- 
government  bill,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  4  hours  of  debate.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  has  just  granted  that  rule; 

House  Jomt  Resolution  727.  contmu- 
Ing  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1974, 
which  is  a  conference  report  ; 

HJl.  10614.  military  construction  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

H.R.  10203,  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
and 

HJl.  9681.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Of  course,  this  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  for  the  consideration  of  con- 
ference reports,  which  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time.  Any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— will  the  gentleman  tell  us  the 
status  of  the  adjournment  resolution? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  the  status  of  a  resolution  on  ad- 
journment sme  die? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  am  referring  to  the 
adjournment  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  we  have  passed  the  adjournment 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  that  a  House  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
passed  by  both  Houses.  The  adjourn- 
ment is  for  4  days  instead  of  the  usual  3 
days,  so  we  will  not  have  to  meet  in  a 
pro  forma  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  other  body  is  saying 
that  in  disposing  of  legislation  they  are 
so  far  ahead  of  the  House — the  House  in 
effect  has  been  dilatory — that  they  are 
going  to  quit  for  some  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  resolution  has  not 
come  to  the  House  as  yet,  or  may  they 
adjourn  for  2  weeks  without  concurrence 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has 
not  come  to  the  House.  That  is  not  the 
resolution  which  I  was  discussing. 

The  one  which  I  was  discussing  is  the 
4-day  resolution  permitting  us  to  go  over 
imtil  Tuesday  next,  for  the  Columbus 
Day  recess.  The  resolution  or  the  pos- 
sible resolution  which  the  gentleman  was 
referring  to.  which  might  permit  the 
other  body  to  l>e  in  recess  for  2  weeks,  has 
not  come  over.  It  is  merely  being  dis- 
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cussed  by  the  House  anui  Senate  leader- 
ship. 

I  am  not  certain  that  there  is  any 
definite  or  definitive — if  I  might  use  that 
word — decision  made  as  yet  concerning 
that  recess,  although  I  understand  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  would  like  to 
take  such  a  recess  for  2  weeks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  basis  that  the 
House  has  been  dilatory  and  has  not 
done  its  work ;  that  the  other  body  is  not 
at  the  present  time  considering  any  leg- 
islation at  all? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Well,  in  my  conversa- 
tions or  in  the  conversations  where  I 
have  been  present  with  the  Senate 
leaders,  there  was  no  indication  on  their 
part  that  they  believe  the  House  has  been 
dilatory  in  any  way.  It  is  merely  that  the 
legislation  which  we  are  working  on 
happens  to  be  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  read  the  public  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  that  they  can  adjourn  be- 
cause the  House  is  so  far  behind.  For 
whatever  reason,  the  House  is  far 
behind  the  other  body  in  its  work. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  iKlieve 
that? 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  on  that 
basis  the  other  body  ought  to  be  turned 
loose  to  kick  up  its  heels  and  go  on  vari- 
ous jimkets  at  home  and  abroad? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  did  not  draw  the  same 
conclusion  that  the  gentleman  did.  in 
my  conversations  with  the  Senate 
leaders.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  saying 
we  are  dilatory  m  any  way.  They  are 
merely  saying  that  the  important  leg- 
islation wliich  is  in  the  legislative  miU 
is  on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol  at 
this  time. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
home  rule  coming  up  next  week.  We 
hope  to  have  the  trade  bill  coming  up  the 
week  sifter  that.  We  have  the  military 
construction  authorization  b^  next 
week.  We  have  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  which  awaits  the  conference 
report  on  foreign  add,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  this  week.  We  have 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  which 
must  await  a  markup  because  of  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  procurement  legislation. 
So  that  most  of  the  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Members  of  the  House.  That  leg- 
islation will  be  retuly  and  will  go  over 
to  the  Senate  very  shortly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  they  sUy 
around  and  are  interested  in  sine  die  dd- 
journment  before  Christmas  Eve,  there 
is  plenty  of  work  for  both  bodies  to  do. 
Is  tiiat  not  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Well,  I  would  say  yes,  the 
gentleman  is  very  correct. 

Now,  there  may  not  be  legislation  for 
action  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  make 
no  comments  on  it.  But  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  an  immense 
flood  of  legislation  that  has  to  be  cleared 
in  conference. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  would  like  to  make 
some  comment  on  this  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  lum,  because  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  him  this  morn- 


ing. He  has  been  working  on  It  with  the 
Senate.  He  has.  I  tliink,  some  very  Im- 
portant comments  which  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Before  the  other  body  at 
this  moment  is  the  $33  billion  Latx>r- 
HEW  appropriation  bill.  It  may  pass  to- 
day It  passed  the  House,  of  course.  In 
June.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  may  go 
to  conference  very  soon,  so  that  we  might 
possibly  send  it  to  the  White  House  late 
next  week.  Whether  that  can  be  achieved 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  certainly  he  Is  correct  in 
assuming  that  this  body  has  not  been 
dilatory  in  undertaking  to  consider  busi- 
ness which  has  been  presented  to  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  appropriation  bill 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection.  The  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  this  bill  quite  some 
time  ago.  The  bill  has  gone  to  confer- 
ence and  the  House  has  passed  the  con- 
ference report.  It  is  in  the  other  body. 
The  other  body  has  not  taken  action  on 
that.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  body 
will  take  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port in   the  very  near  future. 

The  HUD-Space-Science-Veterans  ap- 
propriation bill  has  passed  both  bodies. 
It  has  gone  to  conference.  The  House 
has  passed  the  conference  report,  but  the 
oiher  bod>'  has  not  yet  agreed  to  the 
conference  report.  I  hope  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  soon. 

State-Justice  has  passed  both  bodies 
but  has  not  gone  to  conference.  There 
are  ccrtam  authorization  problems. 

The  Treasury -Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  has  passed  both  Ixxiles  and  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  conference  next  week. 

The  legislative  bill  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate  earlier  and  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  conference  next  week. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  urgent  matters 
to  be  considered  next  week  is  the  second 
continuing  resolution. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  House 
passed  9  of  the  13  regular  annual 
appropriation  bills  before  the  new  fiscal 
year  began  on  July  1.  Another  paissed 
on  August  1.  Three  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  remain — defense,  militarj' 
construction,  and  foreign  operations — 
but  there  continues  to  be  author- 
ization problems  associated  with  these 
bills.  We  finished  appropriation  hearings 
on  foreign  operations  and  military  con- 
struction before  the  August  recess  and 
have  been  awaiting  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. We  are  in  the  final  stages  of  hear- 
ings on  the  big  defense  bill  emd  will  be  in 
a  position  to  begin  working  on  a  bill  when 
the  authorizing  legislation  is  finalized. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bills,  we  have  at  this  session 
passed  three  contmuing  resolutions,  two 
supplemental  bills,  and  today  will  have 
before  us  a  measure  to  provide  funds  for 
certain  international  financial  institu- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  par  value 
modification  legislation. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  House  has  done 
a  very  respectable  Job  of  dealing  with 
these  matters,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  implication  that  the  House  has 


not  been  very  active  and  progressive  In 
its  efforts  to  handle  legislation. 

Of  course,  If  we  can  do  a  monumental 
job  on  moving  these  bills  next  week  we 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  want  anyone 
to  leave  that  impression,  either,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman's 
comments. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
present  on  October  2  when  the  vote  was 
taken  by  electronic  device  on  the  con- 
ference repwrt  on  S.  795,  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  Although  I  in- 
serted my  card  in  the  terminal  and 
thought  that  my  vote  was  properly  re- 
corded, rollcall  488  appearing  at  pages 
32379-80  shows  I  was  absent  and  not 
voting.  Had  the  electronic  devise  re- 
corded my  vote  properly,  I  would  have 
been  recorded  as  votmg  "aye." 


PAR   VALUE    MCMDIFICATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pin^suant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  which 
wsis  granted  by  the  House  on  Octol)er  2, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  cm 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
748)  making  an  appropriation  for  special 
payments  to  international  finsoicial  in- 
stitutions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue  ncA. 
to  exceed  1»4  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ckdkr- 
BKRG)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temijore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  not  estab- 
lished when  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
made  his  request  that  the  House  would 
go  mto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  with 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  general  debate? 
I  do  not  see  why  this  further  request 
is  necessarj-. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct  that  I  did  make  a  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  Is  noCSbison 
for  making  a  further  request  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  actual  unanimous 
consent  request  did  not  make  reference 
to  the  time  of  debate.  I  Indicated  during 
a  colloqu>'  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  would  request  1^  hours  of 
debate  when  ihe  bill  was  brought  before 
the  House  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
such  a  request  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ts  TBS  coicicrrm  or  trx  WHOtiS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (HJ 
Res.  748  >.  with  Mr.  Bradimas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ckderbero)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

DSVAttJATIOH  or  THK  OOUJUt 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a 
more  or  less  routine  appropriation  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar.  The  dollar  was 
devalued  last  year  by  7.89  percent,  and 
the  Congress  took  action  to  confirm 
this  devaluation  and  appropriated  $1.6 
billion  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
value  of  its  contributions  to  certain 
financial  organizations. 

This  year  the  dollar  has  been  devalued 
by  10  percent,  so  we  have  had  the  de- 
valuation of  10  percent  plus  7.89  per- 
cent, but  actually  the  dollar  has  fallen 
further  than  just  10  percent  plus  7.89 
percent.  The  acceleration  value  of  other 
currencies  and  the  world  monetary  sit- 
uation generally  makes  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  dollar  has  lost  about  30  percent 
of  its  value  within  recent  months. 

Why  should  we  be  appropriating  about 
$2  billion  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar?  Rightly  or  wrongly,  over 
a  period  of  years  the  US.  Government 
under  various  administrations  has 
joined  various  international  monetary 
Institutions.  Congress,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive,  approved 
our  joining  these  Institutions.  Those  fi- 
nancial Institutions  are  the  International 
Monetary  Pund.  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
which  is  known  as  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ter-American Envelopment  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

It  was  provided  that  aU  countries  Join- 
ing these  financial  institutions  would 
'"fttntatn  the  par  value  of  their  contri- 
butions, and  so  if  a  country  devalues  its 
currency,  it  has  to  put  up  additiocud 
funds  In  order  to  maintain  the  par  value 
of  its  original  contributions  to  these  fi- 
nancial institutions.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  about  200  devaluations  involv- 
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Ing  60  countries.  The  amount  Involved 
over  time  by  other  countries  has  ex- 
ceeded 110  billion. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  that  there  have 
been  so  many  devaluations  and  so  many 
actions  on  the  part  of  various  countries 
to  maintain  the  par  value  of  their  con- 
tribution to  these  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  No  country,  according 
to  the  testimony  we  received,  ^as  ever 
defaulted  in  its  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  par  value  of  its  contribution  to 
these  organizations. 

The  House  and  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago 
approved  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  fact  is 
that  the  devaluation  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  at  the  time  we  took  this  ac- 
tion. The  Congress  approved  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  and  the  President 
signed  the  measure  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  He  signed  into  law  last  year  the 
devaluaUon  on  March  31  of  1972.  So  the 
Government — the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch— has  taken  action 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  we  mAint.itin 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar  which 
has  been  provided  to  these  financial 
organizations. 
The  law  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  TreMury  Is  •uthorlaed 
and  directed  to  maintain  the  value  In  temu 
of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  the  United  SUtes 
dollars  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  Aalan  Development 
Bajik  to  the  extent  provided  In  the  arUcles 
of  agreement  of  such  Institutions. 

So  we  have  really,  as  I  see  It.  no 
alternative  other  than  to  make  this 
appropriation. 
TK«  ruapon  or  the  joint  kxsolution 
The  joint  resolution  would  appropri- 
ate such  sums  as  may  be  necessary— but 
not  to  exceed  $2,203,000,000.  to  enable 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act,  Public  Law  92- 
268,  as  amended.  That  law  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
the  U.S.  dollars  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tions I  just  referred  to. 

TTiere  are  three  different  kinds  of  ob- 
ligations to  which  maintenance  of  value 
applies.  They  result  from;  First,  partici- 
pation in  the  IntemaUonal  Monetary 
Fund,  second,  the  callable  capital  and 
other  contingent  obligations  of  the  in- 
ternational development  banks,  and 
third,  paid-in  capital  subscriptions  to 
these  Institutions. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  request 
from  the  President  for  this  purpose  is 
contained  in  House  Document  93-106  of 
May  29,  1973. 

coMMrrmt  action 
The  budget  estimate  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  May  requested  $2,250  million 
in  new  budget — obligational— authority 
for  maintenance  of  value  requirements 
associated  with  the  above  mentioned  in- 
ternational financial  institutions.  The 
committee  recommends  an  amount  of 
not  to  exceed  $2,203  million — a  reduction 
of  $47  million.  During  the  course  of  com- 
mittee deliberation  it  developed  that  the 


lower  figure  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
following  two  reasons. 

Although  the  May  budget  submission 
requested  $2J250  million,  it  was  actually 
estimated  that  an  appropriation  of  only 
$2,225  million  would  be  required.  The  ad- 
ditional amount  of  $25  million  was  trans- 
mitted because  exact  malnteriance  of 
value  obligations  are  fixed  at  the  time  the 
United  States  formally  communicates  Its 
par  value  change  to  the  International 
Monetary  Pund.  More  recent  calculations 
confirm  that  It  is  not  necessary  to  appro- 
priate the  $25  million  included  in  the 
budget  estimate  to  provide  leeway  for 
possible  increases  in  U.S.  dollar  holdings 
before  the  par  value  notification  is  ofH- 
cially  made. 

In  addition,  it  was  established  that  $22 
million  of  the  $1.6  billion  appropriated 
last  year  for  maintenance  of  value  would 
not  be  required  to  fulfill  obligations  re- 
sulting from  the  1972  devaluation.  Since 
these  funds  were  authorized  and  appro- 
priated to  fulfill  maintenance  of  value 
obligaUons.  the  $22  miUlon  remains 
available  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  change  this  year  in  par  value. 
The  committee  has  hkewise  applied  this 
reduction  to  the  pending  request. 

It  is  estimated  only  a  part  of  the  total 
appropriation  will  actually  result  in 
budget  expenditures. 

Of  the  $2,203  million,  $477  million  wiU 
be  expended  over  a  13-year  period,  with 
$12  million  to  be  spent  in  1974.  The  ex- 
penditures are  associated  only  with  the 
paid-in  capital  part  of  our  contributions. 
Hopefully  none  of  the  rest  of  the  remain- 
ing appropriation,  $1,756  million,  will  re- 
sult in  outlays  It  will  instead  be  issued 
in  letters  of  credit  and  callable  capital 
which  back  up  financial  commitments  of 
the  international  financial  organizations. 
In  the  past  these  letters  of  credit  and 
callable  capital  have  never  been  utilized. 
It  was  testified  to  that  in  the  past,  some 
200  devaluations  have  been  made  by 
other  countries  that  are  members  of  the 
International  financial  institutions  which 
have  resulted  in  over  $10  billion  in  main- 
tenance of  value  payments  to  these  In- 
stltuUons.  Never  in  the  history  of  these 
organizations  has  a  nation  reneged  on  its 
obligations.  It  would  indeed  be  sad  if  we 
were  the  first. 

Many  Members  have  asked,  why  do  we 
have  to  do  this?  Is  It  just  more  foreign 
aid  we  are  appropriating? 

Obviously,  we  could  do  nothing.  But  if 
we  failed  to  pass  this  measure,  it  would 
mean  repudiating  a  law  that  we  passed 
ohly  2  weeks  ago  pledging  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  this  action.  Additionally,  we 
would  be  violating  articles  of  agreement 
in  regard  to  these  international  financial 
development  institutions.  Regardless  of 
your  feelings  about  this  matter,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  over  the  past  years  has 
formally  taken  actions  which  obligate  us 
to  make  this  appropriation. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we  appro- 
priate otUy  $12  million,  that  is,  only  the 
estimated  exi)endlture  amount  applicable 
to  fiscal  year  1974.  But  the  other  parts  of 
our  contributions — the  callable  capital 
and  the  International  Monetary  Pund— 


are  Just  as  important  and  legally  binding 
as  the  $12  million. 

Appropriating  only  $12  million  just 
simply  does  not  live  up  to  our  legal  and 
moral  commitments. 

The  law  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the 
value  of  our  contributions  in  these  in- 
ternational financial  institutions.  The 
bill  devaluing  the  dollar  by  10  percent 
passed  the  House  322  to  59,  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

The  law  does  not  talk  about  maintain- 
ing the  value  of  just  a  part  of  our  con- 
tributions. 

Additionally,  we  have  commitments  to 
maintain  the  value  of  our  contributions 
because  of  the  articles  of  agreement  that 
the  United  States  signed  when  we  joined 
these  organizations. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  law  and  pro- 
cedure that  the  Congress  followed  in 
May  1972  regarding  the  first  devaluation. 

It  would  be  disgraceful  if  the  United 
States  became  the  first  government  in 
history  that  failed  to  honor  the  commit- 
ment it  hstd  legally  entered  mto  with 
these  international  financial  institutions. 

Actually  the  appropriation  for  dollar 
devaluation  is  to  some  extent  a  paper 
transaction.  The  law  and  the  appropri- 
ation validates  our  commitment  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  the  dollar  in  these  or- 
ganizations. But  actually  of  this  money 
we  are  appropriating,  only  about  $12  mil- 
lion of  it  will  be  expended  during  the 
current  year  and  in  the  next  12  years 
only  «477  miUton  of  it  wlU  be  expended. 
But  all  of  the  appropriation  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  appropriation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  for  us  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  appropriation  bill,  as  they  have  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  supported  the  au- 
thorization of  the  appropriation  which 
we  are  providing  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. These  funds  can  only  be  devoted 
to  the  specific  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
legislation.  If  they  are  not  used  for 
those  purposes  they  can  be  used  for  no 
other  purposes  at  all. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  comes  after  the  fact. 
does  it  not,  of  actual  devaluation?  In 
other  words,  section  286(c)  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  which  Is  derived 
from  section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act.  provides  as  follows: 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such 
action  neither  the  President  nor  any  other 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  agree  to  any  change  In  the 
par  value  of  the  United  States  dollar. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  for  all 
practical  purposes  prior  to  this  time. 
Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  dollar  has.  for 
practical  purposes,  been  devalued.  This 
was  immediately  reflected  in  the  market- 
place. 

We  have  over  a  period  of  years  made 
contributions  to  these  international  in- 
stitutions and  we  are  committed  to 
maintaining  the  value  of  these  dollars 
In  these  various  institutions.  The  money 
has  already  been  appropriated  by  Con- 


gress lor  our  participation  in  these 
organizations.  Of  course  each  year  there 
Is  usually  a  request  for  additional  ftinds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  without  au- 
thorization by  law? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  appropriation  went 
through  the  House  this  aftemocHi  pro- 
viding $7.5  million  in  the  USIA  bill  due 
to  devaluation;  to  take  up  the  shortfall 
in  the  dollar  due  to  devaluation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
The  House  and  the  Senate  have  also 
approved  appropriations  for  these  or- 
ganizations and  we  have  mandated 
the  expenditure  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  the  funds  to  maintain  par 
value,  so  I  do  not  see  anything  we 
can  do  other  than  to  provide  these  funds. 
The  official  devaluation  from  the  stand- 
point of  these  Institutions  is  dependent 
upon  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  for  all  practical  purposes 
when  the  operation  was  begun  by  the 
executive  branch  to  devalue  the  dollar, 
it  was  an  accomplished  fact  as  reflected 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
jield  further,  this  means  that  in  the  last 
2  years  Congress  will  have  approved,  if 
this  resolution  is  passed,  a  total  of  almost 
$4  biUion  to  take  care  of  the  shortfall  in 
the  dollar  due  to  two  devaluations.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsm  from  Texas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  Congress  has  approved  appropria- 
tions of  $1,600,000,000  and  we  are  today 
considering  an  additional  $2,200,000,000, 
which  would  make  about  $3.8  billion  or 
close  to  $4  billion  as  the  gentleman  indi- 
cates. This  is  a  regrettable  situation,  but 
our  lack  of  proper  balance  of  trade,  our 
chronic  payments  imbalance,  the  large 
amount  of  dollars  in  foreign  hands,  our 
domestic  inflation,  the  lack  of  restraint 
in  Federal  spending,  failure  *o  provide 
adequate  revenue  in  order  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  Government  and  manj* 
other  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  as  a  nation  are 
confronted. 

With  respect  to  the  measure  before  us 
today,  all  we  can  do  now  is  pick  up  the 
tab.  If,  In  the  future,  we  do  not  want 
to  contribute  to  these  organizations, 
then  we  will  have  a  lesser  devaluation 
problem,  but  we  still  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  past  contributions 
to  these  various  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  then  agree  with  me  that  if 
Congress  is  going  to  be  in  on  the  crash 
landing,  as  we  are  here  today,  we  ought 
to  be  taken  in  and  considered  on  the 
take-offs.  In  other  words.  Congress  was 
not  consulted  about  the  devaluation  In 
any  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner,  so  far 
as  I  know.  There  Is  no  commitment  on 
Congress  to  honor  this  devaluation,  be- 
cause we  were  not  a  party  to  the  original 
deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  time,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman   from  Texas,  the 


genUeman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man), and  the  genUeman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whittin),  in  particular,  for 
the  questions  they  addressed  to  Mr. 
Volcker  of  the  Treasury  in  connection 
with  this  devaluation,  and  this  appropri- 
ation because  of  devaluation.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  them  for  the  quesUons 
they  asked  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  committee.  I  recommend  the  hearing 
to  the  reading  of  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman.  The  hearings  are  brief 
but  they  are  very  revealing.  I  appreciate 
the  words  of  commendation  which  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  has  expressed,  and 
I  share  his  concern  that  we  do  a  better 
job  of  managing  these  matters  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring 
to  the  report  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  and 
top  of  page  7,  we  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  maintenance  of  value  of  HT7  million 
relating  to  paid-in  subocrlptlons  will  have 
eventual  budgetary  Imptact.  However,  this 
amount  will  be  paid  in  the  form  of  letters 
of  credit  and  these  letters  of  credit  wUl 
have  a  cash  Impact  only  as  they  are  drawn 
down. 

A  disbursement  on  these  letters  of  credit 
and  a  resiilting  budgetary  Impact  of  $13 
mUUon  are  anticipated  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  remaining  drawdovms  are  expected  to 
be  spread  out  relatively  evenly  between 
1975  and  1986. 

If  this  is  the  case,  why  is  it  that  we 
must  this  year  appropriate  the  total  In 
this  particular  category  of  $477  million' 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  must  do  this  because 
as  a  nation  we  have  signed  articles  of 
agreement,  and  have  pledged  our  honor 
that  we  would  do  so.  This  Is  what  the 
Cor-gress  provided  for  in  the  author- 
ization legislation  and  this  is  what  we 
have  provided  for  here. 

It  happens  that  this  Is  the  way  the 
matter  has  been  handled.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Volcker.  from  which  I  will 
read  this  paragraph : 

This  obligation  falls  due  at  the  time  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar  Is  changed. 

This  is  what  he  says,  and  he  is  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  Treasury: 

To  meet  this  oblt^tlon.  the  funds  request- 
ed through  the  appropriation  process  must 
be  available  in  full.  This  is  so  despite  the 
substantial  reduction  in  the  real  financial 
cost  to  the  United  States  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  obli- 
gation— 11.7  blUlon — Is  not  expected  to  result 
In  expenditures,  and  the  rest — MTT  mlllloo — 
will  only  result  in  expenditures  over  a  period 
of  about  10  years.  However,  unless  the  full 
appropriation  Is  available,  we  wtU  not  have 
the  legal  authority  to  enter  Into  these  Inter- 
national financial  commitments  that  flow 
from  devaluation. 

He  emphasizes,  "The  legal  authority." 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  chairman's  responses:  however. 
I  am  compelled  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  is  a  vote  of  pro- 
test. While  the  Congress  did  approve,  and 
I  concurred,  the  latest  devaluaUon  of  the 
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dollar,  the  administration  acted  contrary 
to  law  and  the  manner  by  which  devalua- 
tion was  reached  is  subject  to  criticism. 
Mr.  Flynt  of  Georgia  has  correctly 
pointed  out  the  pertinent  provision  of 
law.  Section  286C  of  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  which  is  derived  from  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
Act  provides: 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such 
action  neither  the  President  nor  any  person 
or  agency  shaU  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  propose  or  agree  to  any  change  in  the 
Par  Value  of  the  United  States  dollar. 


This  has  been  accomplished  but  con- 
trary to  this  provision  of  law  and  today 
we  see  the  natural  consequences  of  that 
action — The  President  has  asked  that  we 
appropriate  $2.25  billion  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
the  U.S.  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pimd  and  the  four  interna- 
tional development  lending  institutions. 
This  request  is  in  addition  to  budget  re- 
quests submitted  last  January. 

In  addition  to  the  above  argtiment 
there  is  an  additional  argument  which  I 
think  is  persuasive.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
appropriate  the  total  amount  requested. 
My  Chairman's  statement  would  indicate 
that  at  the  most  »447  million  is  needed 
to  care  for  the  immediate  problem  caused 
by  the  dollar  devaluation  and  only  $12 
million  of  that  is  needed  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  balance  is  requested  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  callable  capital,  a  con- 
tingent liability.  It  has  never  been  called 
in  the  past  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
these  subscriptions  will  be  called  in  the 
future,  nonetheless,  we  are  called  upon 
to  appropriate  these  funds  which  total 
over  $2  billion.  My  protest  stands  and 
my  "nay"  vote  reflects  my  position. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
adeqiiately  explained  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted  here  today.  I 
should  add  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  this  res- 
olution. We  did  have  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee,  which  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 

One  of  the  important  things  to  remem- 
ber is  the  impact  on  the  1974  budget,  and 
on  future  years.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  pointed  out  that  the  Impact  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $12 
million. 

In  the  light  of  the  action  the  Congress 
took  in  approving  the  devaluation,  by  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report  of  322  to 
59. 1  do  not  see  we  have  any  other  choice 
A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
now.  I  believe  we  are  doing  what  every 
other  nation  which  belongs  to  these  vari- 
oas  organizations  has  done  already,  when 
faced  with  the  same  problem  of  devalua- 
tion. As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  there 
have  been  many  devaluations  of  cur- 
rencies of  various  countries  in  the  past 
several  years.  In  those  cases  those  coun- 
tries have  had  to  take  thh  kind  of  action, 
and  vjme  of  them  many  times  m-re  than 
we  have. 
What  we  are  doing  Is  complying  with 


our  international  agreements.  The  budg- 
etary Impact  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  this  appropriation. 
Now  that  legislation  has  been  passed  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  reduce  the  par  value  of  the  dollar 
by  10  percent,  this  appropriation  repre- 
sents the  final  legislative  step  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  do  its  share  in 
the  realinement  of  International  cur- 
rency values  to  which  It  has  conunited 
Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
propriation must  be  seen  in  the  total 
context  of  the  financial  effects  of  the 
proposed  change  in  par  value.  The 
change  in  par  value  will  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  certain  U.S.  assets  and 
liabilities  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  Is  Indeed  a  rough  offset  between 
increases  In  these  assets  and  llabihties. 
Some  of  these  Uabilities  will  be  financed 
without  need  of  appropriation,  the  re- 
mainder—increased United  States  pay- 
ment obligations  to  the  international 
financial  institutions — will  be  financed 
through  this  appropriation  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,203  million. 

The  increased  payment  obligations  to 
the  international  financial  institutions 
derive  from  provisions  in  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  these  institutions  reqiilr- 
ing  member  countries  to  maintain  the 
value  of  their  subscription  in  terms  of  a 
common  denominator — in  this  case  gold. 
The  purpose  of  this  requirement  Is  to 
assure  that  the  contributions  of  all  mem- 
bers are  maintained  in  value  in  relation 
to  each  other  despite  changes  in  ex- 
change rates.  This  provision  has  worked 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  In  the  past 
In  assuring  that  other  countries  that 
devalue  their  currency  do  not  diminish 
the  value  of  their  contributions.  It  as- 
sures  that  our  share  in  the  Eissets  and 
our  voting  rights  in  these  institutions 
are  not  impaired  by  devaluation  of  other 
currencies. 

The  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
multilateral  development  lending  insti- 
tutions must  fulfill  its  maintenance  of 
value  obligations  as  provided  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Agreement  of  these  institutions. 
These  obligations  involve  $756  million 
for  maintenance  of  value  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  $992  million  for 
maintenance  of  value  on  callable  capital 
and  other  contingent  obligations  of  the 
international  development  lending  insti- 
tutions and  $477  million  maintenance  of 
value  on  paid-in  capital  of  these  Institu- 
tions. 

The  obligation  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund— in  the  form  of  a  letter 
of  credit — will  have  no  budgetary  impact 
and  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  our  con- 
tingent obligations  will  give  rise  to  budg- 
etary expenditures  Therefore,  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  total  budgetary  expendi- 
tures as  a  result  of  this  legislation  will 
amount  to  only  $477  million  with  no 
expenditures  anticipated  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  budgetary  Impact  for  fiscal 
1974  will  be  $12  million  which  represents 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  on  the 


pcdd-in  subscription  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  The  budgetary  impact  for 
fiscal  1975-86  will  be  $465  million  which 
represents  maintenance  of  value  obliga- 
tions on  capital  now  paid  in  and  held  by 
the  multilateral  development  institu- 
tions, paid-in  capital  now  out  on  loan 
by  the  international  banks  as  well  as 
capital  to  be  paid  in  under  authoriza- 
tions now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  put  our 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  in  per- 
spective by  comparing  our  obligations 
resulting  from  the  two  devaluations  with 
regard  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  in- 
ternational development  banks  as  well  as 
the  International  Monetary  Fimd  with 
the  obligations  of  other  countries.  Our 
obligations  resulting  from  the  two  de- 
valuations will  smiount  to  about  $2  bil- 
lion— this  compares  with  over  $10  billion 
in  maintenance  of  value  obligations  of 
other  countries. 

There  is  another  E>erspective  to  keep  in 
mind.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  is  a 
rough  offset  between  assets  resulting 
from  dev£iluation  and  our  liabilities  re- 
sulting from  devaluation.  These  assets 
should  not  be  disregarded  when  we  talk 
about  our  liabilities.  Indeed,  in  terms  of 
the  effect  on  our  liquid  international  re- 
serve assets — which  provide  cash  to  the 
Treasury — there  will  be  an  increase  of 
$1.4  billion  compared  to  the  liabilities 
of  $477  million  on  paid-in  capital  to 
the  international  financial  institutions 
which  will  become  a  cash  drain. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
S^eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Gross  > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  we  are  not  the 
recipients  of  any  funds  from  any  of  these 
international  lending  Institutions  which 
t)eneflt  from  this  windfall? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

It  seems  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
enamored  with  the  idea  of  trjring  to 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries.  At 
the  time  the  United  States  Joined  some 
of  these  organizations  smd  sponsored 
their  origin  we  were  in  much  better  fiscal 
condition  than  we  are  now. 

The  major  portion  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  these  organizations  goes  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  lend  fimds  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

This  is  an  effort  to  bring  these  coim- 
tries  along  to  a  higher  economic  stand- 
ard to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
great  and  powerful  United  States  does 
not  participate  in  benefits  from  the 
standpoint  of  receiving  funds  directly 
from  these  institutions,  but  we  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  business  with  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  as  a  result  of  the 
financing  provided  by  these  mtematlonal 
financial  institutions.  So  it  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  some  extent  to  U.S.  labor. 
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industry,  and  agriculture  since  we  belcoig 
to  these  organizations.  Additionally,  all 
member  nations  are  also  able  to  draw 
certain  funds  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  when  specific  conditions 
warrant  such  drawings. 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
to  be  perfectly  fair  we  should  point  out 
some  of  the  benefits  of  our  contribution, 
as  disclosed  in  the  testimony  before  the 
full  committee. 

In  the  hearings  I  asked  the  following 
question : 

To  what  extent  has  the  United  States  bene- 
fited from  these  contributions? 

This  Is  foimd  on  page  52  of  the  record 
of  the  hearings. 

The  answer  is  as  follows : 

The  cumulative  impact  of  financial  trans- 
actions with  the  international  development 
institutions  on  the  VS.  balance  of  payments 
has  been  an  Inflow  or  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately 92.8  billion.  In  only  one  of  the  past  8 
calendar  or  fiscal  years  ending  June  1973 
did  the  net  transactions  result  In  an  outflow, 
as  shown  in  the  summary  table  below. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  in  the  testi- 
mony. 
They  further  testified  as  follows: 

The  overjJl  surpluses  have  been  largely  due 
to  the  purchase  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  for  development  projects  in  the  bor- 
rowing countries.  Substantial  Interest  pay- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  V3.  holders  of 
the  bonds  of  these  institutions. 

Then  they  go  ahead  and  point  out 
that  considerable  Inflow  comes  Into  this 
country  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these 
IntematlonaJ  organizations  have  their 
headquarters  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Such  inflows  amounted  to  more  than 
$100  million  in  1972. 

So  there  are  some  good  sides,  some 
pluses,  to  ovir  participation  in  these 
multilateral  institutions,  sind  I  believe 
these  benefits  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  represents  an  out- 
flow of  dollars,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Very  little.  ActuaUy 
the  budget  outflow  will  only  be  $12  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  could  result  in  a 
tremendous  outflow,  could  It  not? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  contingent  liability  of  responsi- 
bility. However,  that  has  never  been  true, 
nor  is  it  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
In  the  neighborhood  of  90  billion  Amer- 
ican dollars  floating  around  the  world 
that  no  one  in  this  country  seems  to  know 
how  to  recapture.  Some  of  those  dollars 
are  coming  back  to  this  country  and  be- 
ing Invested  by  their  foreign  holders  In 
Treasury  notes,  on  which  we  are  paying 
Interest;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman,  yes,  that  is 
cxiz soea— Part  as 


correct.  However,  that  Is  not  the  cause 
of  these  dollars  being  over  there.  Those 
people  have  been  buying  Volkswagens 
and  Datsuns  and  aU  kinds  of  other 
things,  and  that  factor  has  contributed 
to  this. 

This  resolution  is  an  Insignlflcant  part 
of  that  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  in  our 
best  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  might 
be.  but  there  is  a  commitment  of  $2,200.- 
000.000  in  this  legislature. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  see  what 
that  argument  has  to  do  with  this  partic- 
ular issue  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  outflow  of  dollars  to  com- 
pound an  already  bad  situation. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Of  course,  the  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions  dealt 
with  in  this  resolution  provide  an  inflow 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  inflow? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes.  They  are  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  plus  for  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  balance  of  payments 
is  a  plus  for  us? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  this  particular 
situation,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  have  to  take  a  good, 
long  rainy  day  or  a  day  when  It  is  snow- 
ing hard  to  ever  convince  me  of  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ghtoss)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thanf 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  qxiestlon 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shrtver)  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  questlcois 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  said  that  this 
$2,203,000,000  did  not  mean  anything 
because  all  that  was  drawn  would  be  ap- 
proximately $12  million  this  year,  and 
the  total,  I  l)elieve  the  gentleman  said, 
of  $477  million  over  the  next  11  years. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  correctly? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  No,  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  $477  miniOTi. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  All  right.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  the  $12  million. 

Is  that  not  true  of  ever>'  appropriation 
bill  this  Congress  has  ever  passed — that 
all  an  appropriation  bill  constitutes  Is 
new  obUgatlonal  authority? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Then  we  are  creating  with 
this  a  new  obUgatlonal  authority  of 
$2,303,000,000  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
If  these  international  organlntlons  see 


fit? 


\ 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yea.  This  appropria- 
tion is  a  result  of  the  agreements  w« 


have  entered  Into  with  these  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  most  of  It  will 
never  be  expended  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me,  as,  I  am  sure, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will,  that  this 
kind  of  international  flnancing  Is  what 
has  gotten  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  the  mess 
it  is  in  now? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago  the  many  benefits 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  balance  of 
payments  we  receive  from  our  participa- 
tion in  these  organizations,  and  further 
benefits  which  have  been  in  connection 
with  trade  and  selling  our  products 
abrocul. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  previous  devaluation  of 
some  8  percent  for  which  $1.6  billion  was 
appropriated  to  take  care  of  the  shortfall 
in  the  doUar. 

As  I  understand  from  Mr.  Volcker's 
testimony,  we  put  out  $1^  billion  in  that 
case,  almost  all  of  the  $1.6  billion.  What 
reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the  en- 
tire $2  2  billion  being  provided  here  to- 
day will  not  go  out?  Why  is  It  any  differ- 
ent than  the  first  devaluation  of  about 
8  perceit? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  must  recognize,  as  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does,  that 
when  we  devalue  the  dollar  and  appro- 
priate this  money  the  national  debt  goes 
up  in  the  United  States  by  only  the 
amount  that  is  actually  expended  and 
this  would  amount  to  caily  $12  million  in 
fiscal  year  1974  and  hopefully  only  $477 
million  over  the  next  12  years  with  re- 
gard to  the  entire  $2.2  billion  involved 
here  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  entire  $2.2  billion 
Is  an  obligation  as  such  but  most  of  the 
funds  will  be  a  highly  contingent  liability 
which  will,  hopefully,  never  have  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

I  say  tp  the  gmtleman  from  Georgia, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree,  this  Is  dis- 
similar in  many  respects  from  the  aver- 
age approprlaticxi.  because  usually  all 
the  dollars  are  actually  being  expended, 
not  the  first  year,  but  ultimately.  It  Is 
estimated  and  has  been  testified  to  that 
only  $465  million  of  the  $2J  faUllon  In 
this  resoluUon  will  prot»bly  be  spent, 
but  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  Is 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  used  up  almost  all 
the  $1.6  billion  that  was  committed  in 
the  previous  devaluation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect that  most  of  the  $1.6  Wlllon  has  been 
obligated.  Again  I  would  like  to  say,  the 
national  debt  would  only  go  up  by  the 
$12  million  estimated  to  be  expended 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  is  the  getLtlanan 
saying  that  the  debt  will  not  go  up  by 
this  amount? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tlie  debt  would  not  go 
up  by  the  $2.2  billion  unless  the  funds 
are  actually  expended,  because  the  debt 
does  not  Increase  until  there  Is  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds  and  it  is  highly  un- 
Ukely  that  the  bulk  of  these  funds  will 
ever  be  expended. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  address 
one  more  cruestion  to  the  distingviished 
gentleman  from  Texas  along  this  line. 

This  bill  provides  for  $2.2  billion  to  go 
to  four  or  five  international  lending  in- 
stitutions. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  biU  contains  not 
a  dollar  of  the  msmy  millions  that  have 
already  been  authorized  and /or  appro- 
priated by  this  session  of  Congress,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
valuation shortfall  in  other  areas.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

This  is  going  to  one  pot  and  one  pot 
only,  this  bill.  In  the  preceding  bill,  even 
In  the  USIA  there  was  $7.5  million.  That 
is  not  in  this  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  is  there  a  dime  In 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  the  shortfall  In 
the  dollars  used  by  our  military  forces 
overseas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  par 
value  modification  appropriations  hear- 
ings contain  some  very  interesting  facts 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
a  couple  of  statements  in  here  whUe  not 
direcUy  allied  to  the  bill  before  us  are 
nevertheless  relevant  to  Its  considera- 
tion. I  refer  to  Chairman  Mahon's  ques- 
tions of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
Paul  A.  Volcker  concerning  World  War  I 
debts  I  know  this  goes  back  a  wajrs,  as 
Mr.  Mahon  has  indicated,  but  there  is  a 
lot  of  strong  feeling  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  including  myself, 
that  we  ought  to  coUect  our  World  War  I 
debts. 

Secretary  Volcker  has  answered  some 
of  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  chair- 
man in  this  regard.  He  stated  the  United 
States  is  owed  about  $20  2  billion  in  due 
and  impald  principal  and  interest  on 
debts  which  stem  from  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance to  our  allies  during  World  War  I 
and  from  various  relief  programs  which 
went  into  efTect  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. Most  of  the  delinquent  debt  Is  owed 
by  the  United  Qngdom,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Think  of  that— $20  bil- 
lion in  outstanding  debts. 

As  we  go  to  page  65  of  the  hearings  we 
also  have  a  table  that  indicates  quite 
plainly  the  holdings  in  U-S.  Treasury 
securities  by  official  institutions,  banks, 
and  others  in  foreign  countries.  Amaz- 
ingly enough  the  major  holders  of  our 
Treasury  securities  are  also  the  biggest 
World  War  I  debtors.  What  a  state  of 
affairs.  Imagine — we  are  paying  Interest 
to  the  very  countries  that  are  still  owing 
us  World  War  I  debts  and  who  now  own 
a  big  part  of  our  national  debt.  In  other 
words,  the  money  that  we  loaned  to  get 
them  back  on  their  feet  has  enabled  them 
to  buy  Into  our  national  debt  and  get 
Btin  more  UJ8.  money  in  the  form  of 
interest  paid. 

In  the  case  of  Prance,  they  hold  $4,930 
binion  of  our  national  debt,  yet  still  owe 
us  $«  1  billion  on  the  original  World  War 
I  debts. 


In  the  case  of  Germany,  they  own 
$23,117  million  of  oiir  Treasiiry  securi- 
ties—our national  debt — tmd  they  in 
turn  still  owe  us  $1.6  billion. 

We  have  the  same  situation  with  Italy. 
They  own  $270  million  of  our  national 
debt,  money  they  have  loaned  us  to  pay 
our  debt,  and  yet  they  owe  us  $1.4  billion. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  still  owe  us  $8.8  billion  on  their 
World  War  I  debt,  yet  they  loan  us,  and 
collect  interest  on  $4,313  billion  that  we 
use  to  pay  on  our  national  debt. 

The  object  of  this  $2,203  billion  ap- 
propriations bill  Is  to  honor  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  international  organizations 
by  maintaining  the  value  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  thetr  fxmds. 

But  where  Is  this  same  honoring  of 
conmiltments  simong  other  members  of 
these  organizations  who  owe  us  debts 
dating  back  over  50  years? 

Once  again  the  United  States  is  a 
patsy.  Always  the  world's  soft  touch,  the 
United  States  plays  by  the  rules  while 
everyone  else  takes  us  to  the  cleaners. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  voting  "no" 
on  appropriating  $2,203  miUion  of  the 
taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
time  ago.  some  several  years  ago.  I  made 
a  speech  here,  and  it  appears  in  the 
CoNCRKssiONAL  RECORD  of  May  4,  1964, 
the  title  of  which  was  "We  Must  Reverse 
Our  Course,  We  Have  Not  Changed  the 
World,  the  World  Has  Changed  Us." 

I  talked  to  the  leadership  yesterday, 
and  again  today,  about  the  efforts  some 
of  us  have  made  to  regain  control  of  the 
congressional  budget  and  to  bring  ex- 
penditures in  line  with  tax  collection. 
Today  we  have  this  bill  come  before  us 
after  about  3  hours  of  hearings,  appro- 
priating $2,203,000,000,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  subject  of  foreign  aid,  includ- 
ing our  contribution.  Is  under  close  scjni- 
tiny  and.  I  hope,  review. 

I  felt  it  incumbent  to  can  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
Tuesday  to  some  of  the  facts  I  present 
here  as  well  as  the  absence  of  some  facts 
I  feel  we  need. 

These  hearings  are  short,  and  1  hope 
the  Members  will  take  the  time  to  read 
them,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  when  they 
have  read  them,  that  they  will  not  see 
any  substantial  proof  that  we  need  to 
pay  In  this  $2,203,000,000  now. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  the  law. 
section  286 fc)  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  which  Is  derived  from  section  5  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act.  I 
quote; 

Unleas  Ck>ngre*8  by  Uw  authorlMe  such 
action,  neither  tlie  President  nor  any  per- 
sonal agent  Aall  ...  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  propose  or  agree  to  any  change  in  the 
par  v»iue  of  the  VS.  dollar. 

Mr.  Volcker,  who  is  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, and  whose  testimony  Is  In  the  hear- 
ings, does  not  show,  at  least  to  me,  any 
necessity  for  making  this  payment  now. 
If  the  Members  will  read  the  hearings. 
they  will  see  on  pe«e  4  that  he  said  and 
I  quote: 


it  was  right  In  the  face  of 
I   have   Just   read   to    the 


As  you  txiow.  the  deraluatlon  of  the  dolUr 
WM  proposed  in  February  4 — 

If  it  was, 
the  statute 
Members. 

He  further  states  in  his  testimony  that 
of  this  $2,203,000,000.  only  $12  million 
would  be  used  the  first  year.  He  testifies 
that  only  $477  million  of  it  would  result 
in  su:  tual  outlays  from  the  budget.  That 
is  his  (H>inion. 

In  view  of  that,  plus  the  fact  that  our 
chief  expert  on  foreign  aid  in  the  House, 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman),  says  that  of 
the  $460  billion  debt  we  owe— $253  billion 
which  is  more  than  50  percent,  was  in- 
cxirred  in  foreign  aid.  I  felt  it  incumbent 
to  offer  the  following  amendment  in  the 
committee: 

strike  out  the  last  word  In  line  13,  which 
Is  the  word  "sljt,"  and  provide  the  following; 
"477  mmion.  Such  other  Items  have  been 
delayed  until  due  and  payable." 

The  amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  10.  Personally.  I  truly  believe  a  ma- 
jority favored  the  amendment. 

With  a  2-  or  3-hour  hearing  on  $2,203.- 
000.000;  without  substantial  evidence 
that  it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  now; 
in  view  of  the  statement  that  the  total 
cost  will  be  $477  millon;  where  the  stat- 
ute says  specifically  the  President  him- 
self nor  anyone  cannot  commit  the  Con- 
gress to  any  change  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar;  with  that  kind  of  a  situation,  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  delay  appropriations 
or  at  least  limit  the  amoimt  to  the  $477 
million.  I  did  not  propose,  and  those  aa 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
voted  for  my  amendment,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  repudiate  suiy  outstanding  obli- 
gation when  due  and  payable  on  a 
commitment,  which  to  me  appears  doubt- 
ful. Certainly  action  could  wait  until  the 
new  figures  or  agreements  on  contribu- 
tions are  determined. 

Our  financial  situation,  the  US.  finan- 
cial situation,  has  drastically  changed. 
That  is  the  basis  for  lowering  the  value 
of  our  money  in  relation  to  these  other 
countries  who  contribute.  Japan,  which 
we  have  defended,  letting  that  country 
invest  Its  production  in  its  economy,  now 
has  22  bilUon  of  American  dollars,  sur- 
plus. Japanese  leaving  Japan  on  visits 
are  required  to  take  American  dollars  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

Japanese  dollars,  our  promises  to  pay, 
are  being  used  to  buy  up  real  estate,  stock 
in  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
To  a  lesser  degree  so  is  West  Germany 
whose  defense  we  have  provided  for.  and 
Western  Europe,  who  have  our  dollars 
to  the  point  where  they  do  not  argue 
about  the  price  I  am  told.  I  say  to  the 
Members  It  Is  high  time  that  this  Con- 
gress be  sure  that  the  $2,203,000,000 
which  would  be  made  under  this  bill  Is 
due  before  we  appropriate  It.  Is  all  the 
hurry  because  It  Is  known  that  our  per- 
centage of  contribution  is  reduced?  It 
should  be. 

This  Is  an  appropriation  of  $2,203,000.- 
000  that  we  can  never  regain,  and  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  regain  control  of  the  budget,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  astronomical  debts, 
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which  we  need  to  reduce.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  said,  $460  billion  in 
total,  of  which  more  than  50  percent, 
$253-plus  bllUon,  was  incurred  in  foreign 
aid  and  this  bill  provides  more  foreign 
aid.  I  think  It  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
committee  to  be  sure  that  the  money  is 
due  and  payable,  because  my  reading  of 
the  English  language  does  not  read  that 
it  is  due  and  payable.  Let  us  see  what 
world  adjustments  are  to  be  worked 
out. 

If  it  is  due  and  payable,  we  would 
have  to  go  borrow  the  money  as  we  do 
not  have  it.  With  this  In  mind,  let  us  be 
sure  that  it  is  due  and  payable  first. 

I  shall  see  that  the  Record  carries 
much  of  the  hearings  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  see  that  it  is  on  solid  ground. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  amendment  which  I  sup- 
ported in  the  committee.  I  should  like  to 
read  to  liim  the  following  and  ask  him  if 
this  is  substantially  accurate : 

This  t2.2  billion  appropriation  would  com- 
mit the  United  States  Treasury  to  honor 
letters  of  credit  drawn  by  International  fi- 
nancial Institutions  for  many  years  to  come, 
despite  the  fact  that  only  Sia  mmion  (i^ 
of  1  percent)  la  budgeted  for  the  current 
fiscal  year;  only  $477  million  is  budgeted 
at  all  and  this  la  not  to  be  completely  drawn 
on  until  1086. 

Tluit  is  11  more  years. 

This  bin  would  appropriate  $3.3  billion, 
most  of  which  Is  admittedly  not  needed  now 
or  possibly  ever,  and  In  any  case  Is  to  be 
under  the  control  not  of  Congress,  not  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  of  a  number 
of  International  groups  without  any  respon- 
slbllty  to  the  United  States  government.  Is 
this  what  the  Congressional  appropriations 
process  was  set  up  to  accomplish  7 

Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  that  is.  If  I 
may  add  to  it.  the  law  says  that  not  even 
the  President  can  propose  or  take  any 
action  to  change  the  value  of  the  dollar 
prior  to  congressional  approval.  The  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  such 
action  was  taken  in  February.  At  that 
time  certainly  there  hs^  been  no  ap- 
proval. So  what  do  they  say  when  we 
were  called  on  to  pass  authorizing  legis- 
lation? They  said:  We  simply  have  got 
to  authorize  this  devaluation  because 
commitments  were  made  in  February. 
Now  they  say,  since  we  passed  the  au- 
thorization, we  must  appropriate.  Yield- 
ing to  such  arguments  is  what  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  $460,000,000,000 
debt  of  which  more  than  half  wsls  in- 
curred in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
to  slavishly  fill  authorizations  or  com- 
mitments of  the  Executive  Department, 
but  that  we  were  set  up  to  exercise  some 
sort  of  fiscal  control  over  the  money 
going  out,  and  we  are  not  doing  our  job 
If  we  pass  this  type  of  legislation? 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  I  thought  so.  It  was 
the  reason  I  offered  the  amendment.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman's  support. 


But  let  me  repeat  so  I  am  not  misuiKler- 
stood,  we  do  not  have  in  the  hearings 
copies  of  any  agreements  or  the  state- 
ments from  Justice  or  Treasury  Depart- 
ment or  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
$2,203,000,000  is  due  and  payable  now. 
We  do  have  some  free  will  offerings  to 
that  effect. 

I  shall  repeat  again  that  we  who  sup- 
ported this  amendment  in  no  way  at- 
tempted to  repudiate  any  agreement  of 
the  United  States,  for  language  of  the 
amendment  provided  that  other  items 
above  the  $477,000,000  are  delayed  imtil 
due  and  payable,  which  opens  up  the 
question  and  the  question  is  opened,  and 
after  the  hearings  are  read  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  the  question  is  still  open. 

I  think  It  would  be  sound  business 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  stop,  look,  listen, 
and  act  accordingly.  I  think  my  speech 
in  1964  is  more  appropriate  today  than 
it  was  then:  We  have  not  changed  the 
world.  The  world  has  changed  us.  We 
had   better   change   our   course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  this  is 
certainly  $2,203,000,000  more  of  for- 
eign {dd.  It  is  foreign  aid  as  much  as 
anything  could  be.  We  have  already  ex- 
pended more  than  $250  bilUon  on  for- 
eign aid. 

The  gentleman  made  no  truer  state- 
ment in  his  life  than  when  he  said:  We 
have  not  changed  the  world.  The  world 
has  changed  us. 

Here  is  a  perfect  example  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  1 
Ewlditional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?       

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  do  not 
think  some  of  the  arguments  have  any- 
thing really  to  do  with  what  we  are 
discussing  today.  However  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  gentleman  he  did  vote 
for  the  devaluation,  which  requires  us 
to  comply  with  the  law,  which  is  what  we 
are  doing  today, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  voted  for 
the  authorization,  thinking  It  would  be 
an  authorization,  and  thinking  when 
that  authorization  wsis  passed  suid  the 
appropriation  came  along,  I  would  do  as 
I  think  all  Members  should  do,  I  would 
say  we  have  authorized  it  and  made  it 
in  order  to  pay  It,  but  let  us  not  pay  It 
until  It  is  due  and  payable. 

Mr.  CEDEIRBERG.  It  Is  due  and  pay- 
able. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  according  to  the 
gentleman,  and  if  It  Is  my  amendment 
would  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  pre- 
vously  given  I  present  excerpts  from  the 
hearings.  I  quote: 

Mr.  Vot^Kza.  We  get  into  socos  statlstloal 
problems.  It  would  be  more  than  that  tf  you 
Included  all  forms  of  foreign  doUar  holdings. 
Soms  of  tbese  dollars  ars  held  abroad  In  a 


way  that  does  not  appear  directly  on  oxu 
books.  I  think  the  $90  blUlon  In  the  Uble 
that  you  have  reflects  the  total  held  by 
foreign  governments — which  Is  the  970  bil- 
lion figure  that  you  used — and  the  other  $90 
billion  would  be  holdings  of  private  foreign- 
ers In  the  United  States.  Private  people 
abroad  can  hcrid  dollars  outside  the  United 
States  and  they  would  not  appear  In  this 
figxire.  ThU  is  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
they  hold  In  the  UiUted  States. 

Mr,  Mabon.  Do  these  foreign  governments 
and  fwelgn  individuals,  involving  this  $S0 
billion,  use  any  of  its  money  to  Invest  In  the 
United  States;  for  example,  In  TYeasury 
notes? 

Mr.  Voi.cKM>.  This  ntoney  ts  Invested  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Mahon.  In  other  words,  we  are  paying 
interest  on  it. 

Mr.  VoLCKXB.  That  is  right;  by  and  large  we 
are  paying  Interest  on  this  money.  Soms 
small  amounts  of  It  may  not  attract  any  in- 
terest, but  we  are  paying  Interest  on  the 
great  bulk  at  this  money. 

DOUUUM  ttKLH  BT  JAP&KKSK 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  that  $70  bllUon,  how  much 
does  Japan  bold? 

Mr.  VoLCKn.  In  very  rough  terms,  some- 
thing In  the  neighborhood  of  $13  bUUon  by 
the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Flood.  Isnt  It  more  than  that?  Isnt 
it  $30  billion. 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  We  are  getting  Into  some 
definitional  problems.  In  addition  to  what 
they  hold  In  their  official  reserves,  they  hold 
another,  a  smaller  amount  in  various  forms 
and  accounts  that  woxild  be  outside  of  their 
reserves. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  mean  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  VoLCKKK.  Some  Is  Government  and 
some  is  held  through  the  banking  system. 
Some  may  be  indirectly  held  by  the  Oovem- 
ment through  private  banks  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Marok.  Who  are  the  principal  holders 
of  these  funds' 

Mr,  VoLCKXR.  TttK  two  largest  crfBolal  hold- 
ers are  the  Japanese  and  the  Oermans.  But 
a  great  many  countries  hold  dollan. 

DOLLARS    HKLO    BT    COtMAirB 

Mr.  Flooo.  What  Is  the  extent  of  the  Ger- 
man holding? 

Mr.  VoLCKKi,  In  round  figures.  It  Is  near 
$25  blUlcm. 

Mr.  WRrmif ,  In  that  connection,  you  }uat 
described  that  the  chief  holders  of  our  notes 
or  money  are  West  Oermany  and  Japan. 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  That  Is  right,  the  two  single 
largest  holders.  ^ 

roancN  imvisimknt  ih  the  unhid  statis 

Mr.  WHrnxN.  Could  we  have  the  approxi- 
mate amounts?  Those  are  the  two  countries 
that  after  World  War  n  we  said,  we  wtu 
defend  you  and  you  need  not  defend  your- 
self. They  have  been  able  to  put  their  pro- 
duction Into  their  eoonomy  as  a  result  of  our 
actions.  Not  only  do  they  hold  our  dollars 
but  they  are  seeking  Investments  in  the 
United  States,  On  March  19.  I  had  a  leUer 
from  a  large  consulting  firm  In  one  of  the 
eastern  cities  advising  that  they  represented 
the  Japanese  Oovemment  and  they  were 
looking  for  Investment  In  real  estate,  indus- 
try, or  other  business  or  anything  soUd.  One 
of  the  young  ladles  In  my  oOlce  asked  what 
It  meant.  I  said  thsy  have  our  lOTTs  and  now 
they  want  to  fareeloee  and  get  some  rs«l 
estate,  either  actually,  or  stock  In  oarpar»- 
tlons  which  own  a  part  of  the  United  Stataa. 

I  have  tried  to  go  otw  your  statsmant  o( 
IlabUlttos  and  assets  as  a  result  at  tbs  de- 
valuation. It  Is  evklent  that  what  you  term 
assets  are  in  reality  matsrlal  wealth  vAToed 
In  terms  of  a  cheaper  dollar. 

Mr.  VoLCKB.  That  ts  rlgbt 

Mr,  Whiiikn.  So  if  yoQ  tncrssas  tbs  num- 
ber of  paper  dollars  by  $3.38  bCUon  wtxlcii 
apparently  we  bave  to  do,  to  mrs  n  mssni  w 
aoknowlsdce  that  ws  wars  $S  J8  bUUon 
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off  or  could  b«  than  had  appeared;  the  end 
result  is  that  you  want  t2Jfi  billion  appn>- 
prlatlcm  from  the  Congreas  which  will  show 
up  as  Increased  debt  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  circumstances  require  jou  to  ask 
It.  We  are  faced  with  reality. 

Mr.  VoLCKni.  That  Is  partly  right.  But  as 
I  mentioned  In  my  testimony,  the  estUnated 
budgetary  expenditvures  are  limited  to  $*Tl 
million. 

Mr.  WmrntN.  The  end  result  we  cannot 
get  away  from.  You  make  It  look  pretty  good 
on  paper  because  assets  and  UabUltles  seem 
to  balance  out.  except  for  the  (3.35  billion.  I 
am  trying  to  ask  you  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  what  we  can  do  to  keep  this  type  of 
situation  from  getting  worse. 

Mr.  VoLCKm.  That  is  the  relevant  queetlon, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Whittxn.  I  have  mentioned  this  lately. 
I  have  on  the  wall  of  my  office  two  810  bills 
Issued  In  1883  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
given  me  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  One  was 
dated  April  1,  1863,  and  It  was  secttred  by 
cotton.  I  understand  It  was  worth  IIS  be- 
cause cotton  was  short  The  second  Is  dated 
November  1.  1M3,  and  having  no  cotton.  It 
was  a  mere  promise  to  pay  and  virtually 
worthless.  ■ 

Are  we  getting  ourselves  In  the  same  situa- 
tion now?  We  are  In  the  position  where  gold 
Is  not  behind  our  money.  We  took  silver  out 
of  our  currency  and  enabled  the  Johnson 
administration  or  the  i>eople  to  sp>end  84  bil- 
lion which  did  not  show  up  because  that  was 
the  market  value  of  the  silver.  Now.  about 
all  we  have  left  behind  our  money  la  our 
country — the  real  estate,  and  the  physical  as- 
sets we  have. 

This  is  the  second  devaluation,  which 
means  that  assets  you  talk  about,  whatever 
we  have  that  is  real,  comes  out  to  a  higher 
flg\ire  In  cheaper  and  cheaper  money.  I  agree 
with  the  indications  here  that  we  are  acroee 
a  barrel  insofar  as  the  Congress  coming 
throxigh  with  this  appropriation  Is  con- 
cerned. Apparently  we  have  to  do  it.  But  it 
will  show  up  as  an  tacreased  deficit  which 
probably  means  increased  national  debt  cer- 
tainly at  least  on  the  books  and  the  end  re- 
sult is  bad. 

I  am  more  Interested  at  this  point  In  what 
can  we  do  to  keep  the  present  situation  from 
getting  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  Is  It  In- 
creased production?  1  will  end  with  this.  Mr. 
Chabman,  much  as  I  wotild  like  to  go  ahead. 
In  World  War  n,  we  went  all  out  and 
urged  the  American  farmer  to  increase  the 
agricultural  production.  I  deal  pretty  closely 
with  that.  We  tiimed  the  whole  production 
plant  In  food  loose,  then  our  Oovernment — 
and  part  of  this  appears  In  todays  Congres- 
sional Record.  September  13,  1973.  and  the 
remainder  appears  In  volume  9  of  our  hear- 
ings this  year  In  the  subcommittee  I  have 
the  honor  to  head — after  we  got  American 
agriculture  to  build  up  the  production  plant. 
to  greatly  increase  production  our  Oovern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law 
called  for  sale  In  world  trade  In  competitive 
prlcea,  held  our  production  off  world  markets, 
thus  holding  an  umbrella  for  our  competi- 
tors to  get  rich  abroad,  many  of  them  Amer- 
icans with  foreign  operations. 

It  frightens  me  that  once  again  we  are 
ralUng  on  agriculture  to  produce  without 
any  future  aaaurance  to  get  these  cheap  dol- 
lars back.  I  recognize  the  need.  I  am  for  it 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  Oovernment  might 
In  the  future  do  as  they  did  in  19£3.  I9fi3. 
1954,  1965.  and  195<5 — hold  our  commodities 
and  count  them  to  reduce  domestic  acreage 
aod  production.  As  shown  in  volume  0  of  our 
he«rlog>,  59.000  farm  families  were  put  out 
of  bxislneas  by  this  faulty  policy  of  our  Gov- 
emment.  Tou  can  see  thta  in  yeeterday's 
Congressional  Record.  September  13.  1973. 

Back  to  the  preaent,  whatever  our  prob- 
IMU,  however  great  the  neceeslty.  when  we 
make  tbla  tUM  bUUon  appropriation  we  will 
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be  admitting  we  are  that  much  worse  off  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  VoLCKBi.  You  referred  to  some  of 
theae  assets  in  effect  being  paper  dollars.  I 
commented  that  In  some  sense  the  liabili- 
ties are  paper  dollars.  So  we  have  a  balanc- 
ing of  paper  on  lx>th  sides.  Some  will  result 
in  a  real  budgetary  outflow.  Your  basic  quaa- 
tlon  Is  what  we  can  do.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
relevant  question. 

WHAT    irUST    BK   DONE   TO    SOLVE   THIS    PSOBLKM 

Mr.  WHrrTEK.  What  must  we  do,  I  should 
ask. 

Mr.  VoLCKsa.  I  think  what  we  have  got  to 
do.  and  the  only  answer  In  the  end,  la  a  bet- 
ter job  at  home,  particularly  on  inflation  and 
productivity.  If  we  have  domestic  inflation 
running  at  the  rate  it  has  been  running  the 
dollar  will  be  in  trouble.  That  Is  the  sign  of 
the  dollar  In  trouble.  All  of  the  rest  of  this 
Is  Just  a  reflection  of  that  basic  difficulty. 

Mr.  WHTmn*.  I  agree  with  you  but  I 
would  like  for  you  to  break  the  words  you 
used  down  into  their  meaning.  You  talked 
about  runaway  Inflation  at  home.  I  agree 
with  you.  But  what  is  runaway  Inflation  to 
you,  for  certainly  this  appropriation,  without 
offsetting  collections,  could  be  Inflationary. 
Mr.  VoLCKsa.  I  simply  mean  that  prices 
are  generally  rising  and  by  far  too  much. 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  In  terms  of  our  money, 
which  gets  cheaper  and  cheaper  In  our  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  VOLCKst.  In  terms  of  our  money. 
Mr.  WHrrrxN.  Is  that  an  Increase  In  the 
value  of  what  we  have  or  Is  it  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  our  money? 

Mr.  VoLCKMM.  It  Is  a  decrease  In  the  value 
of  our  money. 

Mr.  Whtttxh.  The  money  gets  cheaper  and 
cheaper. 

Mr.  VoLCKBi.  That  Is  right.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty  at  home.  These  other 
things  are  In  effect  In  large  part — although 
not  entirely — symptoms.  The  main  thrxist  of 
any  answer  to  your  question.  I  think,  has  to 
deal  with  this  deprecUtion  of  the  dollar  at 
home.  The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  abroad 
is  only  a  reflection  of  the  depreciation  at 
home. 

Mr.  WHrrrxK.  How  long  do  you  think  we 
can  follow  this  coxuee  before  our  money  gets 
like  the  810  bill  I  mentioned  In  the  State 
of  Mtaslssippl? 

Mr.  Vou:Kn.  I  don't  like  it  and  we  have  to 
stop  It.  When  you  look  at  It  Internationally 
I  am  forced  to  add  other  countries  are  not 
doing  much  better  than  we  are  and  a  lot 
are  not  doing  as  well.  When  you  look  at  this 
In  terms  of  our  competitive  position  inter- 
nationally we  only  see  the  consequencee  when 
we  are  doing  relatively  poorly. 

Mr.  WHrrrEH.  Now  let  us  get  to  our  own 
national  policy.  The  two  countries  that  you 
mentioned  that  hold  aU  theae  sxirplua  dollars 
are  Oermany  and  Jap«n. 

Mr.  VoLCKXB.  That  is  right — theee  two 
countries  are  the  biggest  doUar  holders. 

Mr.  Wurrrait.  These  are  the  two  oountrlaa 
that  we  refused  to  let  spend  money  on  their 
own  defense  but  we  took  care  at  their  de- 
fense, leaving  them  free  to  earn  our  dollars 
and  put  their  money  Into  developing  their 
economy.  Shouldn't  that  make  us  take  a 
second  look  aa  to  whether  we  can  continue 
this  type  of  proceas.  particularly  when,  aa 
I  understand  It.  Japan  won't  let  people  travel 
out  of  Japan  with  Japanese  yen?  They  make 
them  take  dollars  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
That  la  what  I  am  advised.  When  the  Jap- 
aneae  travel  today  they  are  required  to  take 
American  doUars  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
wont  let  them  take  yen. 

The  German  mark,  as  I  imderstand.  has 
been  very,  very  stable,  but  the  Germans  too 
are  looking  for  places  to  buy.  Now,  is  it  good 
or  bad  for  thla  money  that  we  have  sent 
abroAd  defending  these  two  particular  coun- 
tries so  they  would  not  hare  to  defend  them- 


selvee  to  come  over  here  and  c^>en  up  a 
plant  or  buy  an  existing  plant?  Japan  has 
bought  into  Hawaii  to  the  greatest  extent 
poesIUe  I  am  told.  In  my  own  SUte  they 
have  bought  In  three  or  four  buslneeses  that 
I  have  heard  about.  In  moat  cases  they  do 
not  argue  about  the  price.  The  value  that 
they  put  on  our  dollar  is  so  low  that  they  will 
pay  moet  any  price  If  you  take  American  dol- 
lars In  payment  and  as  long  as  they  can  get 
something  that  they  can  put  their  hands  on. 
Is  that  an  indication  of  how  t>ad  a  situation 
we  are  in.  or  can  you  come  up  and  show  us 
some  assets  to  offset  the  liabilities  as  you 
do  in  your  prepared  statement?  I  dont  agree 
with  you  that  such  a  designation  makes  them 
assets.  I  think  it  Is  a  reflection  in  cheaper 
dollars  of  what  we  already  have. 

Mr.  VoLCKza.  Indeed  In  large  part  that  Is 
what  it  is,  but  so  are  the  lUbUlties. 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  You  have  to  put  It  under 
some  head  and  you  put  it  under  assets. 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  Don't  give  full  weight  to  the 
llabilitlee  and  no  weight  to  the  assets.  The 
ItabUltlea  are  partly  of  the  same  nature. 

VALUE  or  rOaxIGN  INVKSTMXNTS  in  tTNllKU 
STATXS 

Mr.  Whittxn.  I  am  prone  to  ask  another 
question  before  I  get  the  answer  to  the  last 
one.  The  last  question  was  Is  It  good  or  bad 
for  theee  countries  that  we  have  defended, 
spending  our  money,  to  be  over  here  getting 
real  estate  for  our  lOUs.  Isn't  that  bad,  at 
least  for  us  to  be  in  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  Let  me  say  I  welcome  their 
investments  coming  Into  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  will  do  us  some  good.  I  welcome 
the  Volvo  plant  and  I  welcome  this  indica- 
tion of  foreign  Interest  in  producing  here  and 
creating  Jobs  for  our  workers  and  erecting 
potential  exports  and  subetltutlng  for  Im- 
ports. I  think  that  Is  a  good  thing.  The  United 
States  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  In- 
vesting around  the  worlt!  for  20  years.  I  think 
that  has  been  of  great  benefit,  frankly,  to 
the  countries  in  which  we  have  Invested.  I 
am  glad  to  see  some  of  this  investment  from 
abroad  coming  back  here. 

Mr.  Whtttxn.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  views 
because  I  am  trying  to  seek  light  In  thla  and 
not  trying  to  condemn.  However,  I  would  in- 
sist that  "ve  were  a  whole  lot  t)etter  off  when 
we  had  money  to  Invest  over  there  than  we 
are  when  we  have  to  give  up  real  estate  to 
get  our  own  money  back. 

Mr.  Vou:Kxa.  We  are  not  giving  It  to  them. 
We  are  selling  It. 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  We  are  selling  to  get  our  own 
money.  If  I  sell  my  car  to  get  my  own  note 
back  from  you  I  may  be  better  off  because 
you  do  not  have  my  note  but  I  havent  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  productive  capacity. 

Mr.  VoLCKXM.  They  got  aU  those  doUars  m 
the  first  place  because  the  Americana  bought 
so  many  Toyotas  and  Datsuns  and  they  liked 
that,  too. 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  You  are  overlooking  foreign 
aid  and  national  defense.  We  defended  theee 
countries.  It  Is  significant  to  me  that  the 
two  that  hold  the  billions  of  dollars  are  the 
two  that  we  would  not  let  defend  themselves 
but  the  countries  that  we  provided  the 
money  for  armed  services  to  defend  them.  It 
is  very  significant  that  those  are  the  two  that 
ar  way  out  front  and  not  the  others. 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  i  think  you  have  a  fair  point. 
that  these  two  countries  that  were  devastated 
during  the  war  have  had  two  advantages 
from  defeat,  so  to  speak.  They  have  biillt 
a  very  modern  efficient  Industrial  plant,  and 
they  have  not  had  a  heavy  defense  burden. 
Thoee  have  proved  to  be  great  advanUges 
to  them  In  the  postwar  period. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  your  courtesy.  There  is  much 
more  I  would  like  to  go  into  but  due  to  lack 
of  time  cannot  at  this  time  I  would  say  I 
am  cochalrman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
32  which  Is  trying  to  regain  congressional 
control  of  the  budget. 
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Mr.  Mahon.  I  wish  you  would  expand  your 
answer  to  the  questions  which  Mr.  Whitten 
has  propounded  here  to  a  greater  extent 
than  you  have. 

Mr.  WHrrrxN.  May  I  in  turn  follow  up 
with  further  questions  after  he  submits 
them  In  case  It  is  required,  Mr.  Chairman? 

OOLXAX    OVXKHANC 

Mr.  Mahon.  Very  weU.  What  does  "over- 
hang" mean  when  you  relate  it  to  our  inter- 
national monetary  situation? 

Mr.  VoLCKra  What  people  generally  have 
in  mind  when  they  refer  to  the  overhang 
are  those  dollars  you  were  mentioning  earlier. 
These  dollars  are  held  by  foreign  govern- 
ments which  generally  have  some  sense  In 
their  minds  of  being  the  dollars  that  they 
hold  In  excess  of  what  they  would  normally 
like  to  hold,  or  what  they  would  happily 
hold.  In  other  words,  there  is  some  conno- 
tation that  these  dollars  are  available  for 
sale. 

Mr.  Mahon.  In  other  words,  it  Is  unwhole- 
some for  ihU  890  billion  overhang  to  exist. 

rOKEICN     AID     APPBOPBIATION 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  move 
expeditiously.  First,  I  want  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Secretarv',  If  he  would  accept 
an  Invitation,  to  appear  before  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
at  a  later  date,  so  we  may  be  able  to  go  into 
this  matter  further. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  record,  if  I  may, 
with  statistics.  The  facts  are  this  U  a  foreign 
aid  or  assistance  program  we  are  considering 
is  It  not?  "■ 

Mr.  VoLCKxx.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Passman.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association  are  in  effect  agen- 
cies that  are  making  loans  or  contributions 
entirely  to  foreign  nations,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  Those  particular  agencies, 
yes.  but  that  cnly  affects  a  part  of  this. 

Mr.  Passman.  As  It  applies  to  these  partlc- 
ul.ir  agencies  I  mentioned,  it  Is  a  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  To  the  extent  it  applies  to 
those  agencies. 

Mr.  Passman.  In  other  words,  we  are  donors 
but  not  a  recipient.  We  are  not  eligible  to 
borrow  money  from  either  one  of  the  orga- 
nizations I  mentioned.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  That  Is  correct. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

Mr.  Passman.  If  we  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  foreign  aid  In  Mr.  Truman's  adminis- 
tration, we  had  a  public  debt  of  8159  bUlion. 
If  we  look  at  the  public  debt  as  it  stands  now. 
It  is  8460  billion.  If  you  subtract  from  that 
the  8159  billion  public  debt  we  owed  when  we 
started  foreign  aid.  we  And  that  we  have  In- 
creased the  public  debt  by  8301  bUIlon.  Of 
that  amount,  foreign  aid  accounts  for  8253 
billion  of  the  total  increase  In  the  public 
debt.  In  other  words,  all  but  848  billion  rep- 
resents net  disbursements  for  foreign  aid. 
That  Is  when  you  Include  the  Interest  on 
what  we  borrowed  to  give  away  and  this  vast 
sum  has  gone  Into  137  nations  of  the  world. 
What  effect  has  this  had  on  the  balance  of 
paymenu,  the  loss  of  gold,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  Well,  the  figure  you  used  for 
foreign  aid  Is  a  considerably  higher  one  than 
I  am  fftmlllar  with. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  U  $353,171  million. 

rORTT-FKXCKNT     CONTKIBUTION      TO     INTKIINA- 
TXONAL    DEVELOPMENT    COaPOXATION 

Mr.  Passman.  I  believe  under  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  under  the 
present  oontract  we  contribute  40  percent 
of  the  fund  presently.  The  cloeest  contribu- 
tor to  that  u  the  United  IC«"gd<?m.  with 
about  13  percent:  Is  that  not  traet 

Mr.  VoLCXEx.  Yes.  sir. 


Mr.  Passman.  In  this  Instance,  It  would 
appear  under  the  International  Development 
Association  that  the  next  donor  also  becomes 
the  recipient  because  55  percent  of  all  the 
expenditures  out  of  IDA  goes  to  two  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  former  possessions  where 
they  have  very  strong  and  profitable  trade 
contracts;  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  VoLCKKK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Passman.  So  it  simply  means  that  in- 
stead of  them  actually  making  a  12-percent 
contribution,  they  are  actually  making  no 
contribution  because  they  Immediately  drain 
off  more  than  their  contribution  by  these 
very  profitable  trade  contracts  with  India 
and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  VoLCKEK.  They  don't  get  anything  like 
55  percent  of  the  business.  India  and  Paki- 
stan get  55  percent  of  the  money,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  the  British  get  55  percent  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Passman.  They  are  former  U.K.  poe- 
seselons  where  they  have  strong,  profitable, 
and  voluminous  trade  agreements,  Isn't  that 
true? 

Mr.  VoLCKXH.  Not  as  many  as  they  used  to 
have.  They  have  been  declining. 

Mr.  Passman.  In  substance  It  Is  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  VoLCKEK.  I  think  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  a  little  closer  relationship  than 
some  other  countries,  but  it  no  longer  has 
particularly  close  relationships  with  those 
countries.  It  Is  a  matter  of  degree. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  believe  both  Pakistan  and 
India  are  members  of  the  International  De- 
velopment  Association,    is   that   correct? 
Mr.  VoLcitXR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  believe  for  India,  for  each 
doUar  they  put  in  they  draw  out  844  and 
for  each  dollar  Pakistan  puts  In  they  draw 
out  852.  I  am  using  statistics  given  to  us 
by  witnesses  appearing  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

Now,   may  I   ask  you   this   question:    The 
maintenance  of  value  payments  have  been 
brought   about   by   the   devaluation  of   the 
dollar,  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  VoLCKXK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Passman.  Under  the  present  contract, 
even  though  some  of  these  disbursements 
were  made,  we  will  say  20  years  ago.  under 
this  system  of  devaluation,  we  have  to  turn 
arotind  and  replace  the  losses  all  the  way 
back  to  the  beginning,  in  effect.  Isn't  that 
true? 
Mr.  VoLCKXK.  In  some  cases. 
Mr.  Passman.  If  we  should  continue  to 
devalue  our  dollar  for  the  next  20.  30,  or  40 
years,  as  long  as  this  present  contract  is  in 
effect,  we  will  have  to  appropriate  money  to 
bring  those  prior  donated  dollars  up  to  the 
same  purchasing  power  In  effect  as  when  we 
gave  them  to  these  organizations,  is  that 
correct,  sir? 

Mr.  VoLCKKK.  This  depends  upon  the  par- 
ticular organization.  That  is  not  true  of  IDA. 
Once  the  money  is  disbursed,  we  have  no 
maintenance  of  value  obligation.    , 

»K«tTKBT    rOK    MOV    ON    tTNAPPSOPUATKD    fUNDS 

Mr.  Pacsman.  Nevertheless,  you  are  asking 
for  a  very  substantial  amount  of  money  for 
this  program,  for  sums  that  have  never  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  That  Is  why 
some  of  us  have  a  right  to  be  a  little  sus- 
picious of  the  kind  of  bookkeeping  system 
you  people  are  running. 

I  believe  this  year  in  yotir  request  for 
83.350  million,  you  are  aaklng  for  mainte- 
nance of  value  payments  on  dollars  that 
have  never  been  appropriated  by  the  CXin- 
gress. 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  It  wUl  never  be  spent  unless 
that  money  Is  appropriated  by  Oongreas. 

Mr.  Passman  That  is  not  the  question 
at  all.  We  have  not  yet  appropriated  fundi 
for  these  international  organlEaUons  appli- 
cable to  fiscal  1974.  correct? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  Passman.  Nevertheless,  you  are  asking 
for  a  very  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
apply  to  those  doUars  yet  to  be  ai^roved  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Passman.  What  kind  of  bookkeeping 
Is  that?  Why  didn't  you  make  your  request 
in  the  beginning  for  the  amount  of  money 
you  needed? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  We  felt  this  was  the  most 
open  and  direct  way  we  could  do  It.  While 
you  are  discussing  devaluation,  we  wanted 
to  point  up  the  total  bill  Involved. 

Mr.  Passman.  Hadn't  the  devaluation  been 
made  before  the  budget  requests  for  these 
international  organizations  were  submitted? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  We  devalued  February  12. 

Mr.  Passman.  These  bills  are  still  before 
the  Congress.  You  knew  at  the  time  what 
your  requirement  would  be  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  VoLCKEX.  Yes.  but 

Mr.  Passman.  Then  why  didnt  you  submit 
to  the  Congress  your  needs  rather  than  to  cut 
It  Into  two  pieces?  This  is  why  I  am  very 
suspicious  of  some  of  your  bookkeeping. 

In  fiscal  1974.  you  asked  for  8693  million, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

Mr.  VoLCKxx.  Pew  both  the  ordinary  capital 
and  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

Mr.  Passman.  At  the  same  time,  you  are 
asking  for  8510  million  for  maintenance  of 
value  payments  for  fiscal  1974.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  It  is  8510  mUllon  for  main- 
tenance of  value  for  the  callable  capital,  the 
paid-in  capital  and  the  fund  for  special 
operations. 

Mr.  Passman.  You  are  now  asking  for  8510 
million  In  maintenance  of  value  payments' 
appropriations  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank? 

Mr.  VoLCKxa.  Including  the  callable  capital. 

Mr.  Passman.  How  much  of  that  is  to  ap- 
ply to  your  1974  request  that  hasnt  even 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  yet? 

Mr.  VoLCKKK.  It  would  be  approximately 
823  million  relating  to  the  appropriation  on 
which  you  have  not  yet  acted. 

Mr.  Passman.  WUl  you  be  able  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  If  we  give  you  notice? 

Mr.  VoLCKEH.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee m  general.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Passman.  We  might  want  to  extend 
you  an  invitation.  Will  you  accept? 

Mr.  VOLCKEK.  Yea.  If  the  committee  asks 
me  to  appear.  I  will  appear. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  will  extend  the  Invitation 
a:id  defer  my  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Mahon.  We  will  probably  act  on  this 
bUl  before  the  Secretary  rettims  from  Nai- 
robi. Tou  will  want  to  ask  further  questions 
later. 

The  question  Is,  shall  we  provide  the  ap- 
propriation? We  are  committed  by  legislation 
to  provide  It  regardless  of  what  brought  thu 
about.  The  quesUon  Is.  do  we  have  to  provide 
the  82J  binion-plus.  That  Is  the  real  ques- 
tion before  the  committee. 

While  these  are  only  excerpts  frran  the 
hearings  you  can  readily  see  why  I  be- 
Ueved  we  should  limit  our  action  to  the 
amounts  that  we  could  spend  $477  mil- 
lion according  to  the  testimony  and  delay 
further  appropriaUons  until  adjustments 
are  made  on  the  present  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  various  participating 
countries. 

Truly  '•we  must  reverse  our  course." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Price)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  w« 
are  all  aware  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  international  transactions  Is  deter- 
mined by  its  relationships  to  the  curreu- 
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cies  of  other  nations  and  that  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  earlier  this  year  low- 
ered Its  purchasing;  power  with  other  na- 
tions. We  are  also  aware  that  even 
though  the  move  was  basically  a  for- 
mality, the  majority  of  the  Congress 
agreed  and  it  became  a  matter  of  public 
law  September  21.  that  a  new  par  value 
be  established  for  the  dollar.  It  seem^ 
clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  was  to 
achieve  balance  in  ova  trade  and  pay- 
ments position:  yet  today  we  are  advo- 
cating a  raise  from  last  year's  figure  of 
$1.6  billion  to  $2,203,000,000  for  our  fiscal 
year's  1974  contribution  to  the  World 
Bank  and  the  other  three  international 
development  lending  institutions. 

I  cannot  support  this  legislation  since 
we  are  going  to  lose  all  benefit  of  revalu- 
ation in  international  trade  If  we  now  In- 
crease our  dollar  amounts  in  all  oiir  in- 
ternational dealings.  Much  of  our  domes- 
tic economic  problems  stem  from  our  in- 
ternational trade  difficulties.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  take  action  now  which 
would  tend  to  negotiate  any  '  interna- 
tional trade  advantages  which  we  so 
sorely  need,  and  which  have  resulted 
from  the  devaluation. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  suffering 
from  a  serious  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit and  accumulated  debt  to  foreign  na- 
tions, I  find  it  unconscionable  to  allow 
payments  to  international  development 
lending  institutions  to  increase.  Is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  going  to 
advocate  extracting  more  tax  dollars 
from  the  American  citizens  in  order  to 
Increase  VS.  payments  in  international 
affairs?  At  the  same  time  the  Congress 
appears  to  be  advocating  just  such  an 
action,  our  State  Department  is  agreeing 
to  the  cancellation  of  a  debt  of  $2  billion 
worth  of  rupees  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  India,  not  to  mention  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  owed  to  us  by  various 
other  nations  which  we  have  not  and 
perhaps  never  will  collect. 

I  do  not  now  nor  have  I  ever  supported 
the  contribution  of  large  svaas  of  U.S. 
money  to  international  financial  institu- 
tions. In  light  of  our  Nation's  present 
economic  condition.  I  cannot  agree  to 
poxirlng  even  more  U.S.  dollars  into  the 
international  market.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  attempt  to 
increase  the  U.S.  payment. 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution  now  before 
you.  This  is  an  appropriation  of  $2,203 
million.  It  Is  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
it  is  important  that  the  House  have  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
it.  This  is  not  easy  to  do  because  main- 
tenance of  value  of  our  contributions  to 
international  financial  institutions  is  an 
extremely  complex  subject  that  Involves 
a  great  many  intricate  financial  con- 
cepts. We  have  had  testimony  t>ef  ore  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
Nation's  foremost  expert  on  international 
monetary  problems.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Paul  A.  Volcker.  His  testi- 
mony brotight  out  the  financial  features 
of  this  legislation.  He  demonstrated  to 
my  satisfaction  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  full  committee  the  great  impor- 
tance of  passing  this  appropriation. 


There  are  four  vital  elements  to  the 
need  for  this  bill: 

First  The  appropriation  derives  as  a 
legal  obligation  resulting  from  the  de- 
valuation of  our  dollar.  This  was  a  neces- 
sary but  regrettable  step.  It  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  our  economy  into  a 
more  competitive  position  with  other 
major  industrial  countries.  It  was  in- 
tended to  allow  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories  to  compete  more  effectively 
in  international  markets.  We  are  al- 
ready seeing  the  beneficial  resxilts  of  this 
action — last  year's  trade  deficit  of  almost 
$7  billion  has  been  almost  eliminated  this 
year  and  by  next  year  we  expect  a  sur- 
plus. 

Second.  The  devaluation  not  only  in- 
creases liabilities  but  it  also  increases  our 
assets.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  House's 
attention  to  the  committee  report  which 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  a  rough 
offset  between  assets  and  liabilities.  In 
fact,  the  increase  in  our  gold  stock  of 
over  $1  billion  Is  substantially  larger  than 
the  increase  in  the  expenditure  liabilities 
of  $477  million. 

Third.  This  brings  me  to  my  third 
point.  Most  of  you  here  today  will  not  be 
Interested  in  the  financial  intricacies. 
You  are  interested  in  how  much  this  is 
going  to  cost  the  Oovemment.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  budgetary  expenditiires  of 
this  $2  billion  appropriation  are  expected 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  $477  million. 
This  is  still  a  very  large  sum  but  even 
this  amount  will  be  expended  over  a  long 
period  of  time — approximately  10  years — 
with  only  $12  million  to  be  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth.  I  have  mentioned  that  this  Is 
an  international  legal  obligation.  Yet  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  recommend  this 
appropriation  to  you  as  strongly  sis  I  do 
here  today  if  other  countries  had  not 
met  the  same  kind  of  obligation  in  situa- 
tions where  they  had  devalued  their  cur- 
rencies. However,  in  every  case  over  the 
many  years  of  existence  of  these  institu- 
tions, all  countries  have  fulfilled  their 
maintenance  of  value  obligations.  In  fact, 
other  countries  have  made  over  $10  bil- 
lion of  maintenance  of  value  pasmients 
to  these  Institutions.  The  United  States 
can  now  do  no  less  than  meet  its 
obligations. 

These  four  important  points  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
bill.  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  giving  this 
bill  your  support. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
not  at  the  international  financial  party 
at  Nairobi,  nor  did  I  vote  to  debase  our 
people's  currency  and  authorize  this 
boondoggle  before. 

I  find  It  most  interesting  that  we  are 
here  today  to  discuss  fimding  of  a  leg- 
islative proposal  which  must  out  of 
necessity  include  the  level  of  funding, 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  committee's 
report  at  its  level  of  spending.  The 
rationale  behind  this  reasoning  seems 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have 
made  certain  international  commit- 
ments which  miist  be  honored  regard- 
less of  any  commitments  or  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  or  the 
American  taxpayer. 


I  feel  that  it  might  even  be  safe  to  say 
at  tills  point  that  many  Members  would 
not  have  voted  for  the  original  authori- 
zation bill  if  they  had  realized  that  in 
addition  to  gutting  10  cents  out  of  every 
American's  dollar,  they  would  also  have 
to  approve  another  $2.2  billion  that  we 
do  not  have  to  reward  the  international 
bankers  who  manipulated  the  devalua- 
tion In  the  first  place. 

There  most  certainly  is  an  alternative 
to  this  taxpayer  clipping  measure.  A 
Member  can  certainly  cast  his  vote 
against  the  entire  bill.  If  we  had  no 
alternative,  then  why  is  the  matter  even 
being  debated  and  why  is  it  necessary  to 
have  a  vote?  I  hope  that  we  are  not 
international  rubberstampers  yet. 

As  far  as  concern  over  international 
banking  commitments  and  saving  face 
with  a  bunch  of  international  bankers 
and  foreign  politicians,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  could  not  care  less.  My  prime 
concern  is  that  we  start  saving  face  with 
the  American  people,  who  must  by  now 
have  realized  that  something  is  wrong 
with  their  money.  It  is  not  Just  that 
prices  are  going  up.  but  rather  that  the 
buying  power  of  their  dollar  is  going 
down. 

I  am  far  more  interested  in  what  the 
American  people  think  of  us,  rather 
than  allow  a  bunch  of  international 
spendthrifts  to  think  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  gouge  us  to  fimd  their  play- 
houses. 

I  was  against  this  legislatloD  when  it 
originated,  and  all  the  talk  today  has 
done  is  convince  me  that  I  was  correct. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  I  could 
ever  be  persuaded  to  cast  my  people's 
vote  for  this  inflationary,  money  de- 
basing, international.   Socialist  scheme. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CEDE^IBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hjr.  Res.  748 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  Is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvine  30,  1974,  namely: 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  no  better 
position  to  take  a  determined  step  for- 
ward In  our  responsible  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations.  The  overall  outlay  we  are 
proposing  is  put  at  $477  million,  that 
amoimt  to  be  paid  out  over  an  estimated 
12-year  span.  The  budgetary  impact  for 
this  coming  year  will  be  approximately 
$12  million.  This,  I  think,  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  when  one  considers  the  over- 
whelming good  it  will  have  on  people's 
lives  throughout  the  disadvantaged  por- 
tions of  the  globe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  the 
swift  passage  of  this  resolution  so  that 
America  may  be  able  to  maintain  its  fair 
share  of  the  development  programs  fund- 
ed through  these  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks. 

Congress  passed  a  devaluation  of  the 
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dollar — they  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
it  down  but  they  saw  fit  to  pass  it.  All 
we  are  asking  here  is  that  the  United 
States  not  welsh  on  their  commitments. 
You  cannot  on  the  one  hand  devaluate 
the  dollar  and  on  the  other  hand  make 
up  the  shortfall  caused  by  this  devalu- 
ation. As  one  who  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  seeking  of  adequate  fund- 
ing for  this  Nation's  foreign  aid  program 
I  must  lend  my  full  support  behind  the 
intent  of  this  par  value  modification 
appropriation  resolution. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  legal  com- 
mitment, an  authorization  signed  by  the 
President  not  more  than  2  weeks  ago 
which  instructs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  now  being  held  in  multilat- 
eral development  banks.  The  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  fimctlon  that  these  Insti- 
tutions perform  was  spelled  out  gn^ihi- 
cally  in  a  recent  news  editorial,  and  I 
quote: 

Tbay  have  be<x>me  eaaentlal  to  the  prooeae 
of  transferring  capital  and  technology  to  the 
countries  least  able  to  generate  these  re- 
sources on  their  own.  Adequate  participation 
In  the  work  of  these  banks  has  become,  In 
turn,  essential  to  the  world  standing  of  the 
United  States.  This  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  old  and  simplistic  cold  war  notion  of 
winning  friends  and  influencing  people 
abroad.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  creating 
the  mutual  confidence  In  International  rela- 
tions which  Is  required  In  a  time  of  detente. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATKD  TO  THE 

PRBSrDENT 

IirrKKNATIONAL   FtNANCIAL   IWSlll  U  I'lONB 

SFKdAL    PATlCdrrS   TO    IKTKaNATIONAI. 
FINANCIAL    iWaillUllOKS 

For  payments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mamtaln  the  value  In  terms  of 
gold  of  the  holdings  of  United  States  dollars 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  to  the  extent  provided  In  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  such  Institutions,  as  author- 
ized by  Section  3  of  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act,  (Public  Law  93-288  as  amended), 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  (but  not 
to  exceed  $3,350,000,000),  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

COMMTrrXZ    AtCZNDMrNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  3,  lines 
14  and  16.  strike  "»3,350,000,000"  and  insert 
"la  .203,000. 000". 

AMKNSKXirr  onxacD  bt  uk.  n.Tirr  to 

THX    COICMTTT^    AMKKDMZIfT 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FLTirr  to  the 
committee  amendment.  Page  3.  line  15,  strike 
out  "$3J203,000,000"  and  Uuert  '1477.000.000". 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
Illusions  that  this  amendment  will  fare 
much  better  in  the  House  than  it  did  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  my  own  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  in  the  com- 


mittee voted  to  reduce  this  $2,203,000,000 
appropriation,  which  is  new  obllgational 
authority  on  the  Treasiu^  of  the  United 
States  just  £is  any  other  appropriation 
is.  We  feel  that  $447,000,000  is  the  total 
new  obllgational  authority  which  should 
be  created  at  this  time.  This  figure  rep- 
resents the  highest  amount  that  the 
testimony  shows  can  be  called  for,  not 
only  during  this  fiscal  year,  but  between 
now  and  1986. 

The  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said  that  not  more  thaa 
$477,000,000  would  be  called  by  any  or  all 
of  these  international  financial  Lostitu- 
tions. 

If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
occurs  to  me  the  amount  of  $477  million 
should  be  the  amoimt  included  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  748.  If  necessary  to 
maintain  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  when  demands  in  excess 
of  $477  million  are  made  by  these  inter- 
national monetary  institutions,  let  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  come  before 
us  at  that  time  and  request  that  we 
make  more  money  available. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  there  any 
doubt  in  the  gentleinsui's  mind  that  if 
they  come  back  with  a  request  for  sup- 
plemental funds  and  can  show  they  are 
needed  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  appropriate  the  money? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  $477  million  is 
used  up  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury comes  back  and  says,  "Mr.  Chairman, 
we  need  more  money  to  be  appropriated, 
to  be  made  available  to  these  interna- 
tional monetary  institutions,"  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Congress 
would  be  as  generous  as  the  situation 
demanded. 

If  they  ask  for  $12  million.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  create 
new  obllgational  authority  of  $2,203  mil- 
lion. For  the  fisctU  year  the  testimony  is 
that  only  $12  million  will  be  required; 
and  the  testimony  is  further  that  be- 
tween now  and  1986  the  maximum  draw- 
down on  this  new  obllgational  authority 
would  be  $477  million. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  would  be  following  the  course 
of  prudence  and  certainly  the  course  of 
financial  responsibility  to  appropriate 
the  amiount  of  $477  million,  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  if  they  need  more 
they  can  come  back  and  the  House  will 
probably  exercise  its  usual  generosity  in 
appropriating  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman,  only  $12  million,  or 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  this,  would  go 
into  the  national  debt,  because  that  is 
all  that  would  be  paid  out  this  year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  pass  this  we  are 
giving  the  five  international  institutions 
the  power,  any  time  they  want  to.  to 
increase  our  national  debt  by  over  $2 
billion? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  At)solutely.  The  passage  of 
this  resolution  and  its  final  enactment, 
after  passage  by  the  Senate  and  signa- 
ture by  the  President,  would  give  to  the 


international  monetary  institutions 
listed  in  the  measure  the  authority  to 
increase  the  national  debt  of  this  country 
by  over  $2  billion,  by  $2,203  million  to  be 
exact. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  responsibility 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  of  one  or  more  of  these  in- 
ternational monetary  institutions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  question  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  be  meeting  again  sometime  be- 
tween now  and  1986  and  could  pass  on  a 
supplemental  request? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  We  shall  meet  at  least 
three  times,  certainly  more  than  that  but 
at  least  three  times  between  now  and 
sine  de  adjournment  of  this  session ;  and. 
further,  that  we  will  probably  meet  no 
less  than  100  times  between  now  and 
1986. 

In  this  connectl<ui,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argument  is  made  that  the  money  will 
not  be  used.  One  could  make  the  same 
argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  every  ap- 
propriation bill  the  House  passes.  An 
appropriation  bill  does  not  create  ex- 
penditures. It  only  creates  new  obllga- 
ticHial  authority.  This  Is  true  of  every  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  will  be  around 
when  1986  comes,  but  I  predict  that  the 
total  drawdown  on  this  new  obllga- 
tional authority  of  $2,203  million  will  be 
nearer  the  total  amoimt  of  $2,203  million 
than  the  $477  million  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  say  is  all  that 
would  be  required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Flynt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  argu- 
ment for  full  funding  could  be  made  on 
every  single  appropriation  bill  the  House 
passes,  but  we  all  know  that  most  de- 
partments and  agencies  come  back  for 
more  supplemental  and  additional  ap- 
propriations than  they  return  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
might  be  the  very  case  with  this  money 
that  is  being  appropriated  here  today.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  somebodj-  began  to 
pay  a  little  attention  to  the  well-being 
of  the  American  taxpayer  instead  of 
these  or  any  other  international  mone- 
tary institutions. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  admend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  that  this 
legislation  Is  a  bit  confusing. 

The  four  multilateral  organizations 
Involved  are  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Develc^ment 
Association,  and  the  World  Bank.  I  want 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  most 
money,  in  all  probability,  that  will  ever 
be  expended  against  this  $3.303  000,000 
will  be  the  $477  million  in  paid-in  capital. 

The  other  oart  of  iht  appropriation 
falls  in  a  guarantee  category.  Let  us  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  question  of  this  dormant 
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reserve.  During  the  period  that  these  call- 
able capital  fiinds  have  been  In  existence, 
there  has  never  been  a  dime  withdrawn 
from  this  category,  and  in  sdl  probability 
there  never  will  be.  But  by  having  this 
dormant  reserve  or  callable  capital,  the 
multilateral  organizations  can  go  out  in 
the  private  sector  &nd  borrow  money. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  in  the  past, 
there  have  been  over  200  similar  devalua- 
tions involving  60  countries  where  they 
have.  In  every  case,  fulfilled  their  main- 
tenance of  value  obligations.  The  amount 
involved  has  exceeded  $10  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  obligation  was  au- 
thorized by  authorizing  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  on  May  29,  1973.  by  a 
vote  of  281  to  36.  The  authorization  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  holding  of  U.S. 
doUars  in  these  institutions. 

Now,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  there  has 
never  been  a  dime  withdrawn  from  this 
dormant  reserve,  callable  capital,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  ever  will  be.  But  by  having 
Uils  reserve,  we  enable  these  multilateral 
organizations  to  go  out  and  sell  bonds 
in  the  private  sector.  If  they  default,  and 
only  then,  will  the  United  States  be  called 
upon  to  put  up  a  portion  of  this  money 
needed  to  cover  the  default,  and  then  not 
all  of  it. 

We  are  completely  obligated  by  the 
vote  of  this  House  in  May,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  alternative  other  than 
to  approve  this  legislation,  unless  we  are 
going  to  violate  our  contract.  I  am  won- 
dering what  the  other  nations  would 
think  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  renege  on  the  agreements  we  entered 
into  in  the  past. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members  un- 
derstand that  every  year  we  are  appro- 
priating new  money  for  the  multilateral 
organizations.  That  is  where  we  should 
make  reductions.  We  should  cut  the  ap- 
propriation requests.  But  after  we  make 
the  appropriation,  we  turn  it  over  to  the 
multilateral  organizations,  and  then  we 
subsequently  devalue  the  dollar.  In  that 
case,  we  have  no  alternative  other  than 
to  make  our  word  good  and  fulfill  our 
obligation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  to  say  that  where 
we  should  cut  Is  when  the  appropriation 
Is  before  us,  because  if  we  go  ahead  and 
make  it  then,  we  cannot  do  it. 

Is  that  not  an  argument  that  we  should 
not  make  this  appropriation  now? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  talking  about  the  appropriation  re- 
quest originally  when  we  first  fund  the 
muitilateral  organization.  Every  dollar 
that  we  cut  down  on  the  original  requests 
would  simply  mean  that  we  have  to  ap- 
propriate less  in  case  of  a  later  devalu- 
ation. 

However,  we  have  already  made  the 
appropriations. 

Mr.  EVTN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   as    you    know,    the    Smithsonian 


monetary  conference  was  hailed,  at  the 
time,  as  one  of  the  great  monetary 
moments  in  history  but  after  the  subse- 
quent devaluation,  the  plan  collapsed  and 
it  was  apparently  necessary  to  have  a 
second  dollar  devaluation.  Very  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  strength- 
ening and  retaining  the  valne  of  the 
dollar  in  our  international  monetary 
agreements.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  fur- 
ther erosion  of  the  dollar.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  agree  that  this 
monetary  reform  is,  as  Secretary  Con- 
nally  declared,  "the  world's  greatest 
monetary  reform"  to  pick  up  a  tab  of 
$2 ''2  billion  for  the  world  and  create  a 
monetary  fund? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Well,  of  coiirse,  this  Is 
Mr.  Connally's  label.  I  cannot  talk  to  the 
correctness  of  it. 

Will  the  Members  please  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  fact  that  we  have  entered  into 
agreements  already  and  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  TJB.  dollar 
holdings  in  these  institutions. 

Now.  keep  in  mind  that  60  nations 
have  devalued  their  currencies  and,  in 
every  case,  their  maintenance  of  value 
obligations  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentlemsm's  argument  makes 
good  sense.  I  have  one  question  concern- 
ing it.  Is  the  money  we  are  appropriating 
for  the  bond  guarantee,  so  to  speak' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  am  wondering  what 
percentage  of  the  guarantees  the  United 
States  is  making  as  compared  to  these 
other  49  nations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  So  far  as  the  other  na- 
tions are  concerned,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  about  right,  we  make  about  one-third 
of  the  contribution  to  the  multilateral 
accounts.  Some  of  the  other  nations  may 
make  a  contribution  of  2  or  3  percent. 
They  are  only  obligated  to  the  percent- 
age of  their  original  commitment. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  In  view  of  the  differ- 
ences In  money  valuation.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  other  countries — Prance.  Ger- 
many— can  come  up  with  a  grreater  guar- 
antee and,  if  we  deny  this  appropriation, 
would  that  not  encourage  them  to  come 
up  with  a  greater  percentage  of  the  guar- 
antee? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  These  percentages 
have  been  fixed  in  years  past.  Let  u.s  take, 
for  instance,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  make  a  40-percent 
contribution  to  IDA.  The  United  King- 
dom makes  about  12  percent  and  France 
about  6  percent.  So  they  reached  this 
formula  years  ago. 


Now,  we  devalued  our  dollars,  so  we 
miist  appropriate  fimds  so  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  will  be  main- 
tained as  provided  In  those  agreements. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  That  is  exactly  my 
point.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  vast 
difference  between  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Japan.  I  am  won- 
dering If  we  do  not  need  to  take  another 
look  at  who  should  guarantee  how  much 
in  these  international  organizations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  might  say  our  delega- 
tion has  Just  returned  from  a  meeting 
out  in  Kenya,  a  meeting  which,  among 
other  things.  Included  discussions  on  the 
International  Development  Association. 
We  have  been  puttincr  up  40  percent  of 
the  contributions  heretofore,  and  be- 
cause the  other  nations  are  more  pros- 
perous we  have  discussed  the  reduction 
of  our  contribution  down  to  one-third. 
That  does  not  mean  they  will  get  what 
they  asked  for  in  appropriations,  but  the 
formula  has  been  reworked. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  members  of  the 
committee  ought  to  know  this  amend- 
ment was  debated  very  thoroughly  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  com- 
plicated subject,  and  I  would  suggest  all 
Members  read  the  report,  if  they  have 
not,  and  also  the  hearings. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  full 
committee.  I  believe  there  were  10  mem- 
bers who  were  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  38  opposed  which  is  a  clear 
indication,  as  I  see  it,  that  we  believe 
it  Is  important  that  we  live  up  to  the 
law  that  we  agreed  to. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  have 
done. 

Devaluation  Is  a  good  thing  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  very  helpful  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  It  has  made  the 
possibility  of  exports  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Look  at  the  record  of 
the  balance  of  payments  since  those  ac- 
tions have  taken  place  and  compare 
them  with  what  has  happened  before. 

Public  Law  92-268  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdinps 
of  US.  dollars  In  the  International 
Monetsrv  Fund  and  the  international 
development  lending  Institutions,  name- 
ly, the  International  Bank  for  Rrcon- 
struction  and  Development,  the  Worli 
B"nk,  the  In^er-AmTican  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Develormert 
Association,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  all  ve  are  doing  i.s  living  ur"  ti 
the  asrreements  we  made  when  we  voted 
to  dev'lue  We  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  all  the  other  countries  who  are 
members  of  these  organ ization.s  have 
done  this  time  and  have  done  many, 
many  more  times,  and  we  have  to  live 
up  to  our  agreements. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
section  of  our  report,  and  several  of  oiir 
maintenance  of  value  agreements: 

The  Par  Value  Modification  Act,  aa  amend- 
ed by  Putjllc  Law  93-110  of  September  81, 
1973.  provides  basic  authority  for  the  appro- 
priation contained  In  the  accompanying  res- 
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otutlon.  It  rwula  In  pertinent  part  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  eetabllata  a  uew  par  value  of  the 
dollar  of  tl  equals  0.828948  Special  Drawing 
Rlgbta.  or  the  equivalent  Id  terms  of  gold 
of  fcrtjr-two  and  two-ninths  dollars  per  fine 
troy  ounce  of  goid.  Wben  eetabltshed,  such 
par  value  ahaU  be  the  legal  standard  for 
defining  the  relationship  of  the  doUar  to 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  gold  certifi- 
cates pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S  C.  405b). 

"Btc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
United  States  doUars  of  the  Intsmattonal 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
RAoonstructton  and  Development,  the  Inter - 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional DevelopnMnt  Association,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  the  articles  of  agreement  of  such 
Instttuttons.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  avaUafcle  until 
exi>ended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  such  maintenance  of  value 

"8«x:.  4.  The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
gold  held  by  the  United  States  (including 
the  gold  held  as  security  for  gold  certifi- 
cates) resulting  from  the  change  in  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  authorteed  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt." 

MAINTKNAJfCi:    OF    VaLU*    RXQTTtaKMaiCTS    CON- 
TAINED IN  AancLEs  OF  Agkezmknt  foe  Va«- 

IOU8     iNTkKNATIONAL     FINANCIAL     InSTITU- 
TIONB 

ZNTKaMATTONAI.  MONTTABT  rUND 

Section  8.  Maintenance  of  Oold  Value  of 
the  Pund's  Assets. 

(a)  The  gold  viJue  of  the  Fund's  assets 
shall  be  maintained  notwithstanding  changes 
In  the  par  or  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
currency  of  any  member. 

(b)  Whenever  (1)  the  par  value  of  a  mem- 
ber's currency  is  reduced,  or  (U)  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  a  member's  currency  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Fund,  depreciated  to  a 
significant  extent  within  that  member's  ter- 
ritories, the  member  shaU  pay  to  the  Fund 
within  a  reasonable  time  an  amount  of  Its 
own  currency  equal  to  the  reduction  In  the 
gold  value  of  its  currency  held  by  the  Fund. 

tNTCKNATIONAL  BANK  POE  BKCONSTRUCTION  AND 
OBVXXOPMZlfT   (WORLJ>BANX) 

Section  9.  Maintenance  of  value  of  certain 
currency  holdings  of  the  Bank. 

(a)  Whenever  (1)  the  par  value  of  a  mem- 
ber's currency  Is  reduced,  or  (11)  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  a  member's  currency  has. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  depreciated  to  a 
significant  extent  within  that  member's  ter- 
ritories, the  member  shall  pay  to  the  Bank 
within  a  reasonable  time  an  additional 
amount  of  Its  own  currency  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  value,  as  of  the  time  of  Inltua 
subscription,  of  the  amoiint  of  the  currency 
of  such  member  which  Is  held  by  the  Bank 
and  derived  from  ciirrency  originally  paid 
In  to  the  Bank  by  the  member  under  Article 
n.  Section  7(1),  from  currency  referred  to  in 
ArUcle  VJ,  Section  2(b),  or  from  any  addi- 
tional currency  furnished  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  paragraph,  and  which 
has  not  been  repurchased  by  the  member 
for  gold  or  for  the  currency  of  any  member 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Bank. 

nrm-Aif  raicAN  dtvelopitent  bank 

Section  3.  Maintenance  of  Value  of  the 
Currency  Holdings  of  the  Bank. 

(a)  Whenever  the  par  value  In  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  of  a  member's  cur- 
rency is  reduced  or  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  a  member's  currency  has,  in  the 


opinion  of  the  Bank,  depredated  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent,  the  member  shall  pay  to  the 
Bank  within  a  reasonable  time  au  additional 
amount  of  its  own  currency  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  value  of  all  the  currency  of 
the  member  held  by  the  Bank  in  Its  ordinary 
capital  resources,  or  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund,  excepting  currency  derived  from  bor- 
rowings by  the  Bank.  TiM  standard  of  value 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  the  United  States 
dollar  of  the  weight  and  fineness  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1959. 

IKmUrATTONAI.  DKVXLOPICENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Section  a.  Maintenance  of  Value  of  Cur- 
rency Holdings. 

(a)  Whenever  the  par  value  of  a  member's 
currency  Is  reduced  or  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  a  memljer's  currency  has.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  depreciated  to  a 
algnlflcant  extent  within  that  member's  ter- 
ritories, the  member  shall  pay  to  the  Associ- 
ation within  a  reasonable  time  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  its  own  currency  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  value,  as  of  the  time  of  sub- 
scription, of  the  amount  of  the  currency  of 
such  member  paid  in  to  the  Association  by 
the  member  under  Article  II,  Section  a(d), 
and  currency  furnished  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  paragraph,  whether  or  not 
such  currency  la  held  in  the  form  of  notes 
accepted  pursuant  to  Article  IT,  Section  a(e) , 
provided,  however,  that  the  foregoing  shall 
apply  only  so  long  as  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  currency  shaU  not  have  been  initially 
disbursed  or  exchanged  for  the  currency  of 
another  member. 

ASIAN  DEVXLOPIOENT  BANK 

Article  26.  Maintenance  of  value  of  the  cur- 
rency holdings  of  the  Bank. 

1.  Whenever  (a)  the  i>ar  value  In  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  of  the  currency 
of  a  member  Is  reduced  In  terms  of  the  dol- 
lar defined  in  Article  4  of  this  Agreement. 
or  (b)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  foreign  exchange  value  at  a  mem- 
ber's currency  has  depreciated  to  a  significant 
extent,  that  member  shall  pay  to  the  Bank 
within  a  reaaonable  time  an  additional 
amount  of  Its  currency  required  to  maintain 
the  value  of  aU  such  currency  held  by  the 
Bank,  excepting  (a)  currency  derived  by  the 
Bank  from  its  borrowings,  and  (b)  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  agreement  estab- 
liahing  such  Funds,  Special  Funds  resources 
accepted  by  the  Bank  under  paragraph  1 
(U). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  vmder- 
stood  our  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiauia  (Mr.  Pass- 
icAN)  to  make  the  statement  that  our 
representatives  were  just  back  with  an 
agreement  which  changed  the  U.S. 
contribution  from  40  to  33^  per- 
cent. If  I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, if  that  is  the  cu:tion  they  took  on 
these  matters  that  are  prearranged,  then 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  this 
money  should  be  withheld,  at  least  until 
this  matter  csui  be  completely  reNiewed 
and  our  share  placed  at  the  level  that  is 
most  appropriate? 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  It  would  have  ab- 
solutely no  impact  on  the  requirement 
of  the  United  States  In  making  its  com- 
mitment as  the  other  nations  have  done. 

As  f tu-  as  I  know  about  what  happened 
in  Nairobi,  I  do  not  think  any  action  was 
taken  along  this  line  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Mr.    WHITTEN.    I    understood    the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Pass- 
man) said  there  was. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  There  may  have 
been  some  discussion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Heretofore  our  contribution  had  been 
40  percent  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Now,  some  of  the  other 
nations  are  more  prosperous  and  there 
w£is  discussion  of  reducing  our  participa- 
tion down  to  one-third  for  IDA.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  we  are  going 
to  have  to  put  up  the  full  amount  of  the 
money  requested,  we  can,  at  the  point 
when  we  mark  up  the  bill,  cut  the  re- 
quested amount  down.  But  once  we  ap- 
propriate the  money  and  make  it  avail- 
able, then  we  are  committed  to  maintain 
the  value  of  those  dollars  as  directed  by 
the  authorizing  regulations  and  the 
articles  of  agreement. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly.  This  is  taking  into  account  past 
actions.  A  reduction  in  the  amount  that 
the  United  States  contributes  will  not  l)e 
reflected  in  this  kind  of  legislation,  but 
under  the  appropriations,  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  no  other  alternative  in  the 
measure  before  us  but  to  live  up  to  our 
agreements  and  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
those  of  us  who  are  objecting  to  this 
are  not  saying  that  we  should  not  live 
up  to  our  obligations,  of  course  not.  We 
are  merely  wondering  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  (2.2  tdllion  when  the 
requirement  of  ■viiiaX  Is  needed  now  is 
about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  We  are  directed  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  value  to  what  it 
would  have  been  if  we  haul  not  devalued, 
just  as  every  other  nation  has  done.  We 
are  the  only  one  that  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  But  the  law  does  not 
say  i^en. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  question  of  the 
new  formula  adopted  in  Nairobi.  Kenya 
has  to  do  with  the  replenishment  of  the 
Fund.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
are  cc^nmitments  that  have  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  C^EDERBERO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  that  there  v.as  a  vote 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
this  measure.  What  was  that  vote? 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  I  reall>-  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  (^NTE.  I  believe  it  was  38  op- 
posed, and  10  for. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  relatively 
simple  problem  before  us  this  afternoon 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered.  This  bill  and  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  csonfused  with  for- 
eign aid.  This  is  not  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  approved  our  partici- 
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pation  in  these  international  flnanH^^i 
institutions,  and  we  have,  from  year  to 
year,  appropriated  money  to  these  insti- 
tutions. There  hare  been  arguments  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  have  done 
it,  as  to  whether  we  have  appropriated 
too  much,  and  as  to  whether  our  share 
has  been  too  great  and  we  agreed  to  bear 
too  much  of  the  burden.  But  that  Is  in 
the  past  and  the  mcmey   has  already 
been  provided  by  the  Congress.  However 
our  Government  in  our  agreements — and 
I  have  copies  of  these  agreements  in  my 
possession — with    these    other    nations, 
gave  our  solemn  word  that  we,  along 
with  them,  would  maintain  the  value  of 
our  currency  and   If  we  devalued  our 
currency  then  we  would  put  up  addi- 
tional funds  to  bring  our  ccmtrlbutlon  up 
to    value    of    what    it    was    originally. 
Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  make 
these  contributions  and  sign  these  agree- 
ments is  another  question  but  at  this 
moment  we  are  a  party  to  these  agree- 
ments and  must  meet  our  commitments. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  In  the 
future  to  refuse  to  make  further  con- 
tributions. We  have  the  authority  to  do 
that,  and  we  may  do  it  at  a  later  time 
when  we  have  certain  legislation  before 
lis.  But  the  point  is  that  we  are  for  the 
most  part  maintaining  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  on  past  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  on  what  funding  might  be 
authoriised  in  the  future.  It  is  just  that 
simple.  We  passed  the  legislation  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar  holdings 
in  these  institutions  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  The  leglslaUon  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasiUT  is  authorized  smd 
directed — and  this  has  been  read  several 
times  here  today — to  maintain  the  value 
in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  the 
U.S.  dollars  of  these  various  organiza- 
tions. 

So  it  is  Just  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  maintain  the  good  faith 
and  honor  of  the  US.  Government.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  can  repudiate  these 
agreements  now.  We  do  not  have  to  au- 
thorize funds  in  the  future  for  these  or- 
ganizations, but  we  cannot  repudiate 
what  we  have  already  agreed  to  in  the 
past. 

The  issue  is  that  simple. 
Earlier  today  I  quoted  from  a  letter 
dated  today  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Mr.  Paul  Volcker.  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  the  Government.  In  part,  the  let- 
ter reads  as  follows : 

Thi«  obligation  falla  due  at  the  time  the 
p*r  value  of  the  dollar  U  changed  To  meet 
this  obligation,  the  funds  requested  through 
the  appropriation  procew  mu«t  be  available 
tafuU— 

The  maintenance  of  value  payment 
cannot  be  made  in  part,  but  must  be 
made  in  full.  I  continue  to  read  : 

Tbia  to  so  dresplte  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  real  financial  coat  to  the  United 
SUtes  resulting  from  the  fact  that  a  very 
lar^  part  of  the  obligation — til  bllJlon — Is 
not  expected  to  result  In  expenditures,  and 
the  rest — MT7  million — will  only  result  in 
expenditures  over  a  period  of  about  ten  years. 
However,    xinleas    the    full    appropriation    U 
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avaUabla.  nm  wU  no*  hav*  the  legal  au- 
thority to  enter  into  these  international  fi- 
nancial commitments  that  flow  from  deval- 
uations. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mabok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Without  exception,  the 
other  nations,  both  small  and  big,  have 
complied  with  their  maintenance  of  value 
agreements.  Shall  the  great  United  SUtes 
of  America  welsh  on  its  agreements  and 
violate  its  word?  To  me  it  is  unthinkable. 

Again  let  me  read  in  part  what  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs  said  In  his  letter  to  me : 

However,  unless  the  fiill  appropriation  is 
available  we  will  not  have  the  legal  authority 
to  enter  into  these  international  financial 
commitments  that  flow  from  devaluation. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  one  is 
a  liberal  or  a  conservative  or  whether  he 
is  for  saving  money  or  not  for  saving 
money. 

But  the  question  is.  Shall  we  live  up  to 
the  solemn  word  of  the  U.S.  Government 
as  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress  and 
provide  these  funds?  I  cannot  see  much 
room  for  contrary  opinion.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  down  this 
issue  38  to  10. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
vote  down  this  amendment  and  mAintj^jn 
the  legal  and  financial  Integrity  of  the 
word  of  our  country  in  its  relationships 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  not  being 
asked  to  do  anything  which  is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  treaties 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress,  and 
is  it  not  a  fact  also  we  are  not  being  asked 
to  do  anything  which  other  nations  which 
have  devalued  their  currencies  have  not 
done  also? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  commitments  and  agreements 
in  the  last  few  minutes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing from  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Passman)  that  an  agreement 
had  been  made  recently  in  Nairobi.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  the  question  of  mak- 
ing future  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  our 
country  took  the  position  in  Nairobi  that 
we  would  not  favor.  In  the  future,  making 
a  contribution  to  IDA  at  the  same  per- 
centage level  of  the  total  contributions 
pledged  as  we  have  in  the  past,  but  that 
does  not  change  the  past  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Shultz  visited  with  me  in  the 
Capitol  early  in  September  with  respect 


to  the  replenishment  problem  that  would 
be  encountered  at  Nairobi  and  on  Sep- 
tember 11  I  wrote  him  a  letter  from 
which  I  now  quote  one  paragn^ih: 

In  my  judgment  our  Oovermnent  should 
approach  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  the 
proposition  of  making  oommltments  which 
In  fact  represent  an  increased  drain  on  fu- 
ture financial  resources  at  a  time  wtien  we 
are  struggling  to  gain  an  taqjroved  fiscal 
position  and  grapple  with  many  complex  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AH  right.  All  I  wanted 
was  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  there 
w£is  an  agreement. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  of- 
ficials made  it  clear  that  any  agreement 
reached  would  be  based  enUrely  on  a 
subsequent  appropriation.  I  am  talking 
about  future  contilbutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
confirmation  of  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana. 

Let  me  read  from  the  hearing  record 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  held  on 
Sei>tember  14.  which  was  not  very  long 
ago.  This  is  a  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman) 
and  Mr.  Volcker,  who  Is  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs: 

Mr.  Passman.  Do  you  have  a  specific  au- 
thorization from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  go  over  there  and  enter  Into 
this  agreement  by  law? 

Mr.  VOLCKEH.  No. 

Mr.  Passman.  Rave  you  had  any  Implied 
commitments  from  the  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlaUons  for  you  to  enter 
Into  these  agreements? 

Mr.  VoLcKxa.  No.  and  we  will  not  make 
lUegal  commitments. 

Mr.  Passman.  So  then  subsequently.  If  in 
our  wisdom  we  decide  to  make  adjustments, 
we  have  that  right? 

Mr.  VoLCKZR.  There  Is  no  question,  what- 
ever we  say  in  Nairobi,  we  wUl  be  committed 
to  nothing. 

He  is  saying  that  we  will  do  a  lot  of 
talking  over  there  but  we  will  not  make 
any  commitments. 

What  was  the  gentleman  talking 
about? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  discussions  on 
an  IDA  replenishment  were  predicated 
on  a  subsequent  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  and  that  was  the  subject  of 
that  colloquy.  This  was  only  on  the  con- 
dition if  the  Congress  appropriated  the 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  proceed  for  a  min- 
ute. Yes,  the  House  voted  for  the  par 
value  authorization  bill.  I  voted  against 
it,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
We  can  abrogate  that  commitment  just 
as  well  as  we  can  abrogate  any  other 
commitment.  Let  me  cite  to  the  Mem- 
bers another  commitment  as  an  example. 
A  commitment  was  made  by  this  Gov- 
ernment in  1947  that  we  would  have  5 
years  of  foreign  aid  at  $5  billion  a  year, 
or  $25  billion  worth  of  foreign  aid,  and 
It  would  be  out  and  over.  That  was  a 
solemn  commitment.  Now.  26  vears  and 
$2a3  billion  later  we  are  still  putting  out 
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foreign  aid,  and  this  is  a  $2.2  billion 
addition  to  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUem&n 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the 
passage  quoted  from  our  hearings  by  the 
genUeman  concerned  the  discussions  to 
be  held  in  Nairobi,  and  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  the  big  game  hunt- 
ers went  over  there. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Our  delegation  took  the 
position  we  would  demand  certain  re- 
ductions In  our  contribution  in  the  fu- 
ture to  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  Congress  certainly 
is  not  committed  by  tinsrthlng  that  hap- 
pened In  Nairobi  to  do  something  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Please  do  not  try  to  sell 
me  on  the  idea  that  this  is  not  going  to 
cost  $2.2  billion,  because  for  the  first 
Nixon  devsduation  of  8  percent.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $1.6  billion  and  $1.5 
billion  of  that  amount  has  been  spent, 
so  do  not  try  to  tell  me  that  this  is  going 
to  be  any  different. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $1.6  bUllon  appro- 
priated for  the  first  devaluation  has  not 
all  been  expended.  Only  $28  million  of 
the  $1.6  billion  is  estimated  to  be  ex- 
pended through  fiscal  year  1974.  It  Is 
true,  however,  that  over  $1.5  billion  of 
this  amount  has  been  obligated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlemsui's  own 
hearing  record — I  cannot  put  my  finger 
on  it  at  this  moment — shows  that  $1.5 
billion  was  spent  on  the  previous  deval- 
uation with  the  money  going  to  the  same 
international  lending  outfits  that  will  get 
this  $2.2  bUlion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Plynt)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  It. 

KKCOROES    VOTK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marv-land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  129,  noes  237, 
not  voting  68.  as  follows: 


Jones,  N.O. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jonaa,  Tsnn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Litton 

lymg.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

kIcSpadden 

Madlgan 
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Abdnor 

Clawson,  Dti 

Axidrews.  N.C. 

Oochran 

prey 

C!oUler 

PYoehllch 

N.  Dak 

Collins,  ni. 

Fuqua 

Annunaio 

OoUlncTuL 

Oaydoa 

Archer 

Oonlan 

Qlnn 

Ashbmnk 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ooodllng 

Bafalla 

Daxilel.  Robert 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Baker 

W.,  Jr. 

Oross 

Bauman 

Danlala. 

Ounter 

Beard 

Domlnick  V. 

Haley 

Bennett 

Davis,  8.C. 

Hammer- 

Bo  wen 

delaOarsa 

schmldt 

Bray 

Denholm 

Haraha 

Brinkley 

Dent 

Hays 

Brown.  Ohio 

Devtne 

Henderson 

Burftener 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Burke.  Pla. 

Downing 

Hooner 

Duncan 

Hubsr 

Biu-leaon,  Tex. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Rudnut 

Byron 

Flowers 

Hungat* 

Oamp 

Flynt 

Hunt 

Oamey,  Ohio 

Ford. 

Hutchinson 

Olaxxcy 

wmtamD. 

Inhord 

Matbls.  Oa. 
MaesoU 
Melcher 
MlUer 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

CalU. 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 

Bogga 

Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broo  infield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.O. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tex. 
Cederbertj 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  (Dallf . 
Eilberg 
Bsch 

E:ahlPinan 
Bvans,  Colo. 
Paseell 
Pish 
Fisher 
Plood 
Foley 

Pord,  OeraldR. 
Porsythe 
Fraser 

Prellnghuyssn 
Frenael 
Oettys 
Otalmo 
Olbbons 
QUman 


MlMll 

Montgomery 
Moorbead. 
Calif 

Miupfay,  m. 

Nedxl 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rouah 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Shuster 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steelman 
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Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Orifflths 

Orover 

Oubeer 

Ouyer 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

HoHfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Jarman 

Johnson,  CJaUf. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Latta 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McOirmack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  CaUf . 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meavlndcy 

Mllford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moshar 

Moas 

Myars 

Natcher 

NlchoU 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Parrts 

Passman 

Pattwa 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PetUs 

Peyser 

Plckls 


Stelgw,  Aria. 

Stratton 

Btubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  8  C 
Yo\mg,  Tex. 
Sion 
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Pike 

Poage 

Poden 

Pieyer 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Bees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Ruppe 

St  Oermaln 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Stkes 

Smltb,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton. 

J  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steels 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Sturlds 
SulUvmn 
Talcott 
Teague,  Oallf . 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thorn  paon.  If  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Treen 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
VeyasT 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
WIdnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H,. 

Calif. 
Winn 

Wolff 

wnght 

Wvatt 

wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

rates 

Young.  Oa. 

ZablocU 

Zwach 


Alexander 

Anderson,  m. 

Arenda 

Armstrong 

Breaux 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

BuUer 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clay 

Oonyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Davis,  Oa. 

Derwinski 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Erlenbom 

Ptndley 

Pulton 

Orasso 

Qray 

Oude 


Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

HSbert 

Johnson,  (3olo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kluczynakl 

Kyros 

LeggeU 

Lent 

MoClory 

MarazlU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

ktlchel 

Mills,  Ark. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelaen 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Patman 

Powell.  Ohio 


Rallsharfc 

Rangel 

Blegle 

RoblBon,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Boeenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Bunnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

White 

WOson,  Bob 

Young,  m. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  Joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  VTith  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  Joint  resolution 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resxnned 
the  chair,  Mr.  Brademas,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
748)  msiking  an  appropriation  for  spe- 
cial pavments  to  international  financial 
institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
repwrt  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommoidation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  Joint  resolution 
as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  on  the  amendment,  to  final 
passage. 

The  previoiis  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

aECoioro  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Sreaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice: and  there  were — ayes  274.  noes  90, 
net  voting  70.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  5001 
ATBS— 874 


Abdnor 
Abaug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 
OalU. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aapln 


Badlllo 

Baktf 

Barrett 

Ben 

Bergland 

BevlU 
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BUggl 

Blester 

Btsgtaani 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

BoUnd 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

Brsdemaa 

Braaco 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  CalU. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Biirke,  PI*. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Chlsbolm 
Clark 
ClauAen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Colllna.  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Oomlnlck  V. 
Danlelaon 
Davl«,Wlm. 
Delaney 
Belienback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dlgga 
Donohue 
Dom 

nnnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Bckhantt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasceU 

FUh 

nsher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

wuilamD. 
Ponythe 
Fraaer 

Frellngbuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

FroehUch 
Fuqua 
Oettya 
G'almo 
Oibbona 
Oilman 
Oonzales 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Otvf  er 
Oubaer 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
■rJimldt 
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Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoekl 

Hlck« 

Hlllls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holtfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Jannan 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Klni; 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCloakey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

BCartln.  NO. 

Mathlas.  Calif . 

Matsunai^ 

Mayne 

MassoU 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Minish 

Mink 

Minahan.  Ohio 

MitcbeU.  Md. 

Mitchell.  H.T. 

Moaklay 

Molloban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Mosa 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcbar 

Nedzl 

mx 

Obey 

CHara 

OTTelll 

Parrta 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettla 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 


Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Pritchard 
Qule 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Regiila 

Held 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

R  mcallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowakl 

Roy 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Saxbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

SebeUua 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 
ShrlTer 

Sikes 

Slak 
Slack 

SDilth,  lOWB 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelgar.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
StabUefleld 
Stuckey 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Tep^ue,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N -J, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Treen 
VdMil 
truman 
VanOeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgortto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WiUlams 
WUacm. 

Charles] 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 


/ 


../lie 

Wyman 

Tatec 

Young.  a«. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Andrew!,  N.O. 

Ash  brook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlli.  N.C. 

Burgener 

Btirleaon.  Tax. 

Byron 

Camp 


NOES— 00 

Carney,  Ohio 
Clancy 
Claw8on,Del 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davu.  SO. 
dela  Oanuk 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devine 


Dickinson 

Downing 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Gaydoa 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Harsha 

Henderson 


Holt  Miiford 

Huber  Miller 

Hudnut  Miaell 

H\mgate  Montgomery 

Hunt  Moorttead. 
Hutchinson  Calif. 

Ichord  Myers 

Jones,  Tenn.  Nichols 

Ketchum  Price,  Tex. 

^'^'^<^ebe  Randall 

Landrum  Sarlck 

Latta  Rlegle 

Long.  Md.  RoncaUo,  Wyo. 

Lujan  Rouafa 

Madigan  Ryan 

M»nQ  Satierfleld 

Mattila,  Ga.  Scherle 
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Schroeder 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Synuns 
Taylor,  Mo. 
ToweU,  N«T. 
Waggonner 
Whittea 
WUaon. 

Cbariaa.Tez. 
Yatron 

Young,  *'iit'a 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  8.0. 
Zlon 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


NOT  VOTING— 70 
Oude  RaUsback 

Hanna  Range! 

Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
H«bert 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 


Roblaon,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 

Bousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokea 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wampler 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Young,  HI. 


Alexander 

Anderson,  111 

Arenris 

Armstrong 

Blatnik 

Breaux 

Broyhlli.  Va. 

Buchanan  

Burke.  Mass.  Klucaynskl 

Butler  Kyros 

Carey,  N.Y.  Leggett 

Clay  Lent 

Conyers  McClory 

Cotter  Marazltl 

Crane  Meeds 

Davis.  Ga.  Metcalfe 

Derwlnakl  Michel 

DlngeU  MUlB.  Ark. 

Erlenbom  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pindley  Nelaan 

Pulton  O'Brien 

Oraaao  Owens 

Gray  Patman 

Omnths  Powell,  Ohio 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Robifion  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr 
Crane  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.    Railsback    for,    with    Mr.    Rouaaelot 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  agalnat. 
Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Young 
of  nilnols.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  MarazUL 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Range!  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Butler 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  GrUBtha  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
O'Brlon. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  McClory 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.    Murphy    of    New    York     with    Mr 
Wampler. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Boybal. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Jone«  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Mais  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Gud«. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 
Mr.  Whit«  with  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Ow«ns  with  Mr.  Sonnels. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  parsed;  and  that 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlons.  have  permission  to  Include 
extraneous  and  tabular  material  relat- 
ing to  the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Collier 
and  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life  and  service  of  the  late  Tom 
Vail,  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOM  VAIL 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  expressing  my  sorrow  and 
sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  Tom  Vail. 
a  truly  dedicated  and  professional  pub- 
lic servant. 

During  his  22  years  of  service  to  the 
Congress  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, and  most  recently  as  chief  counsel 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
Vail's  advice  and  counsel  did  much  to 
improve  the  tax.  trade,  medicare,  social 
security,  and  welfare  laws  of  our  Na- 
tion. His  professional  competence  and 
ability  to  distill  and  present  complex  and 
technical  details  of  complicated  legisla- 
tion in  a  calm  and  effective  manner  were 
of  immeasurable  importance  to  the  com- 
mittees he  served. 

Tom  Vail's  talents  and  expertise  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  Congress,  but  all 
of  us  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  this  fine  man. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Tom's  loved  ones. 


A  RIGHT  TO  LIVE 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
single  most  important  piece  of  iegislaUon 
I  have  ever  authored  during  my  service 
In  this  body— the  National  Cancer  Re- 
search Act  of  1973.  Because  of  its  magni- 
tude in  the  terms  of  life  which  could  be 
saved  and  the  suffering  which  could  be 
prevented  by  its  enactment,  I  am  Insert- 
ing at  this  point  the  text  of  my  remarks 
which  were  presented  this  morning  at  a 
news  conference  at  which  time  I  an- 
nounced the  introduction  of  this  bill,  and 
expressed  my  own  feelings  as  to  Its  po- 
tential importance  not  only  to  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  but  to  people  around  the 
vorld. 
The  statement  reads : 

STATMOtNT    OP    VJS.    RSTRESEMTATIVK    JaCK 

BanoujCT 
About  83  mlUlon  Americans  now  living 
will  eventually  have  cancer— or  about  one 
out  of  every  four  persona.  This  year  alone 
about  350  thousand  will  die  of  the  disease. 
Since  1970  more  than  one  mUllon  Americans 
have  died  of  cancer.  By  the  end  of  this  decade 
an  estimated  3.5  million  cancer  deaths  will 
have  occurred  and  some  10  million  people 
will  be  under  medical  care  for  cancer. 

These  flgiores  reflect  Just  how  devastating 
to  human  life  cancer  is.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
this  disease  has  declared  war  on  the  human 
race,  and  as  in  any  war,  the  deaths  reflect 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  suaering 
which    the   combatants   must  endure. 

Today  I  wUl  Introduce  In  Congress  the 
National  Cancer  Research  Act  of  1973.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  legislation  has  but  one 
goal:  finding  a  cure  for  cancer  within  five 
years.  To  finance  this  m&sslve  scientific 
undertaking  we  have  Incorporated  Into  this 
bill  a  two  percent  cancer  eradication  tax  sur- 
charge on  the  taxable  InconM  of  every  Indi- 
vidual and  corporation  in  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  We  estimate  that 
such  a  Ux  would  result  in  at  least  $16  bUllon 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  finding  a  canoer 
cure. 

In  announcing  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  I  fully  realize  that  It  foUows  en- 
actment of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971 
and  the  Isstiance  of  the  National  Cancer  Plan 
by  the  White  House  in  August  of  this  year. 
As  many  of  you  probably  know,  the  National 
Cancer  Plan  Is  a  five  year  plan  which  calls 
for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
cancer  but  does  not  set  any  specific  deadlines 
to  reach  this  goal. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  blU  to  provide 
a  sufficient  supply  of   funds   so   that   every 
feasible  and  sound  approach  directly  related 
to  finding  a  cancer  cure  can  be  explored  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  Let  me  say  that 
this  bill  Is  not  Intended  by  any  means  to  be 
a  "alap"  at  any  present  cancer  research  now 
taking  place  or  the  manner  In  which  our 
government  and  our  scientists  are  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  cancer  cure.  Rather,  it  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  these  efforts — to  throw 
cancer  research  into  high  gear,  to  supply  the 
manpower  and  money  needed  to  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible   to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible   date.   While 
I  applaud  the  work  of  such  outstanding  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Cancer  InsrUtute 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society,  It  la  my 
strong  personal  belief  that  If  a  major  break- 
through in  cancer  research  Is  to  take  place 
within  a  time  certain,  then  we  must  dra- 
matlcaUy  Increase  our  present  efforts.  Every 
minute  In  which  we  live  without  a  cancer 
cure  or  preventative  means  the  loss  of  hiunan 
fife.    I    feel    that    under    no    clrcumstancea 
should   we  allow   another   person   to  die  of 
cancer  simply   because  the  money  was  not 
there   to   fund   the  research   project  which 
might  have  been  only  an  eyelash  away  from 
a  cure  discovery. 

Of  course,  winning  the  war  against  cancer 
will  not  be  easy  and  It  wm  not  be  mexpen- 
slve.  It  wlU  require  sacrifice  by  every  Amer- 
ican Just  as  surely  as  It  will  benefit  every 
American.  However,  our  people  are  generous 
and  they  wlU  neither  shrink  from  a  great 
challenge  nor  allow  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish a  great  good  to  pass  them  by. 

i«t  us  have  another  great  commitment  for 
the  Seventies— the  right  of  man  to  live,  in 
his  batUe  against  cancer.  The  American  spirit 
&nd  steadfastness  of  purpose  gives  us  every 
right  to  expect  that  we  can  do  exactly  what 
we  set  out  to  do.  If  we  honestly  want  to  con- 
quer canoer— and  If  this  want  la  more  than 
»n  Intellectual  wish,  we  can  do  It  if  we  are 
wuilng  to  pay  the  price,  a  price  guaranteed 
not  to  be  diverted  for  other  purpoeea. 


As  for  myaelf,  I  beUeve  a  cure  for  cancer 
can  be  found,  and  found  within  five  years 
I  believe  this  bUl  can  be  the  vehicle  which 
will  enable  us  to  find  that  cure.  I  ask  for  the 
help  and  support  of  the  American  people  In 
making  cancer  a  disease  of  the  past. 

CaNCES  Bill  Stnopsis  ' 

If  It  is  our  wish  to  develop  a  cancer  vac- 
cine, and  if  that  wish  Is  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual desire,  if  its  importance  can  be  trans- 
lated into  a  willingness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  sacrifice  mere  treasure,  then  a  prin- 
ciple of  "a  right  to  live"  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. To  achieve  thU,  I  have  structured 
major  legislation,  the  National  Cancer  Re- 
search Administration.  NCRA,  after  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics which  conquered  the  moon  within  a 
time  certain— within  the  decade  of  the  sU- 
tles.  The  time  specified  In  my  bUl  for  the 
conquest  of  cancer  Is  5  years;  a  2%  cancer 
tax  Is  Incorporated  which  wUl  automatically 
expire  after  an  identical  6  year  term.  The 
money  Is  to  be  held  In  a  trust  fund  with  the 
absolute  guarantee  that  It  be  used  only  in 
the  crusade  against  cancer.  No  giveaways;  It 
asks  rather  than  gives ! 

The  NCRA  Is  charged  to  control  and  co- 
ordinate all  cancer  activities— to  chart  the 
road  map,  to  develop  the  game  plan  and  to 
carry  it  out. 

The  statistics:  $15  blUlon  funding  over  the 
5  years,  more  than  6  times  as  much  as  has 
been  appropriated  altogether  for  the  past  35 
years. 

The  stakes:  960  lives  a  day— one  out  of 
every  four  Americans,  during  their  lives- 
this  year  360  thousand;  this  decade  3.5  mil- 
lion; 10  mUlton  under  treatment. 

There  will  be  a  thousand  reasons  given 
why  this  won't  work;  but  there  are  more 
than  200  million  reasons  "walking  around" 
that  say  we  must  make  It  work. 

I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple to  make  this  sacrlflce.  HUman  life  is 
precious,  and  the  American  people  have  never 
yet  faUed  to  rally  m  behalf  of  a  noble  cause. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
ON  SHIFrr  OF  SAN  DIEGO  PADRES 
TO   WASHINGTON.   D.C 


(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr  Speaker,  i  rise 
to  indicate  that  while  I  am  much  in  favor 
of  seeing  a  major  league  baseball  team 
come  to  Washington.  DC.  I  question  the 
advisability  of  acting  In  great  haste  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  the  San  Diego 
Padres  to  this  city.  I  have  In  my  hand 
and  now  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
proposal  by  the  Armory  Board  to  the 
owners  of  the  Padres.  I  believe  it  leaves 
unanswered  many  questions. 

Is  the  Board  offering  a  better  deal 
than  other  clUes  might  offer?  Are  the 
American  taxpayers  going  to  foot  the 
bill  by  subsidizing  this  or  any  other  team 
just  to  get  them  to  come  to  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

n  so,  why?  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  investi- 
gate this  situation  and  provide  answers. 
In  so  doing.  I  cast  no  aspersions  on  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  I 
simply  feel  we  need  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  Is  a«  fol- 
lows: 

Dbtmct  of  Cohtmbu  Aaicoar  Board: 

RkSOLUnON 

It  la  hereby  resolved  by  the  District  o*  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board   (hereinafter  "Board") 
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that  a  lease  agreement  for  the  use  of  the 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  Stadium  (hereinafter 
"Stadium"),  between  the  Board  and  the  po- 
tential owners  of  a  National  League  Baseball 
Team  associated  with  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Dan- 
zansky  (hereinafter  "Owners")  shaU  be  en- 
tered into  wlthm  60  days  from  the  date  of 
this  resolution  which  agreement  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
provisions:  " 

1 .  Rent.  The  Owners  shall  pay  rental  to  the 
Board  as  foUows:  ten  cents  (10*)  for  each 
paid  admission  exceeding  the  ticket  price  of 
seventy-five  cents  (75*)  up  to  one  million 
paid  attendance,  thirty  cents  (30<)  for  each 
paid  admission  exceeding  the  ticket  price  of 
seventy-five  cents  (76*)  above  the  total  paid 
attendance  of  one  mUllon,  which  attendance 
figure  shall  not  include  the  number  of  paid 
admissions  of  seventy-five  cents  (76<)  or 
less. 

2.  Concessions. 

A.  Management  and  Control.  Food,  Bev- 
erage and  Tobacco  concessions  within  the 
Stadium  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Owners  during  12  months  of 
everj-  year.  Sales  of  aU  items  other  than  Pood 
Beverage  and  Tobacco  ahaU  be  exclusively 
within  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Owners  during  the  Official  Baseball  Season 
only.  (As  used  herein,  "Official  Baseball  Sea- 
son" shaU  mean  Owners'  baseball  games 
only.)  " 

B.  Reventie.  Income  from  the  sale  of  Pood 
Beverage  and  Tobacco  during  the  Official 
Baseball  Season  shaU  belong  exclusively  to 
tha  Owners.  Income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
aU  items  other  than  Food,  Beverage  and  To- 
bacco during  the  Official  BasebaU  Season 
shall  Ukewlse  belong  to  the  Owners.  The 
Owners  shall  pay  to  the  Board  33%  of  groaa 
Income  derived  from  the  sale  of  Pood  and 
Beverage  and  10%  of  the  gross  Income  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  Tobacco  products  at 
times  other  than  during  the  Official  BasebaU 
Season. 

C.  Co7ifrlbu£ton  to  CosU.  It  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  Owners  shall  contribute 
$6,500  annuaUy  to  the  Board  as  compensaOon 
for  electricity  utilized  by  Food  and  Beverage 
concessions  during  the  Official  BaaebaU  Sea- 
son. In  addition,  commencing  during  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  years  of  the  lease  agree-  i 
ment,  if  there  Is  any  increase  In  rates  for  elec-  | 
trlclty  above  the  rates  charged  during  the  ' 
Initial  year  of  this  lease,  the  Owners  shall 
pay  a  sum  representing  anv  Increase  In  the  ' 
cost  of  electricity  computed  as  foUows:   the  ! 
annual  percentage  Increase  In  rates  charged 
by  the  utUlty  for  electricity  multiplied  by 

3.  Parking. 

A.  Management  and  Control.  All  parking 
shall  remain  under  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  Board,  provided,  however,  that  the 
daUy  unreserved  parking  rate  of  $1J25  per  day 
during  the  Official  BasebaU  Season  shall  net 
be  Increased  or  decreased  by  more  than  20% 
by  the  Board  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Owners;  further  provided  that  such  appeal 
ShaU  not  be  unreasonably  wltliheld. 

B.  Revenue.  The  first  $112,000  of  net  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  parking  revenues  during 
the  Official  Baseball  Season  shaU  be  paid  to 
the  Owners.  Net  proceeds  above  $112,000  but 
less  than  $262,000  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Board.  Above  $262,000  the  next  $60,000  of  net 
proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Owners  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  first  determines  such 
payments  wlU  not  cause  a  deficit  in  Stadium 
operation  during  the  Official  BaaebaU  Season. 
which  determination  than  be  subject  to  an 
audit  by  the  Owners. 

4.  Advertising. 

A.  Management  and  Control.  Advertising 
within  the  Stadium  during  the  Ofllcl*!  Base- 
ball Season  ahaU  be  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Owners,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  any  advertising  material  or  con- 
tent by  the  Board,  which  approval  of  ai^^i 
not  be  unreasonably  withheld. 

B.  Ret>enue.  The   Owners  ahaU   receive  a 
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parcantaga  of  oet  advertUlng  revenues  d«- 
rlwd  from  all  adverti«Ui«  (12  month*  of 
every  year)  computed  as  follows:  tbe  net 
revenue  from  all  advertising  vitnin  tne  sta- 
dium over  a  twelve  month  period  divided  by 
a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  shall  be 
the  total  paid  admissions  during  the  OlBclal 
Baseball  Season  In  excess  of  seventy-flve 
cents  (75()  per  admission,  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  shall  be  the  total  paid  attend- 
ance for  all  events  held  In  the  stadium 
throughout  the  twelve  month  period. 

5.  Owners  expenses.  The  Owners  shall  be 
Obligated  at  their  sole  cost  and  expense  to 
provide  Llikbillty  Insurance,  Oame  Day  Per- 
sonnel (ushers  and  ticket  takers).  Security 
Personnel  within  the  Stadium,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Playing  Field  on  each  day 
of  an  Official  Baseball  Oame.  The  Owners 
shall  agree  to  save  harmless  and  Indemnify 
the  Board,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  officers, 
agents  and  employees  of  each  and  all  of  them 
from  liability  of  every  nature.  In  connection 
with  the  Owners'  actlvitlee  or  those  of  any 
opposing  team  relating  to  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Stadium. 

a.  Board  expenaes.  The  Board  shall  be  obli- 
gated at  Its  sole  cost  and  expense,  to  pay  all 
other  stadium  expenses  including  Oeneral 
Stadium  Maintenance.  Sound  System  Main- 
tenance. trtlUty  Costs  (including  all  water 
service  and  all  electric  power)  and  Stadium 
Clean-Up  expenses,  and  any  Taxes  imposed 
upon  any  property  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Board  which  it  is  required  by  law  to  pay. 

7.  Term.  The  agreement  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  13  years  c(Knmenclng  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1974  OfficUl  Baseball  Season, 
subject  to  an  Increase  in  the  rental  payment 
as  provided  for  In  Item  one  ( 1 )  after  6  years; 
such  rental  Increase  shaU  be  computed  as 
foOows:  the  percentage  increase  In  the  ooet 
of  living  index  for  the  Waahtogtoo  Metro- 
politan .\rea  as  determined  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  between  the  date 
of  commencement  of  the  term  of  the  lease 
agreement  and  the  date  6  years  subsequent 
thereto. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  above 
seven  (7)  provisions  are  not  to  be  considered 
by  either  the  Board  or  the  Owners  as  the  sole 
provisions  of  the  Intended  lease  agreement. 
Such  Intended  agreement  shall  be  consum- 
mated no  later  than  sixty  (80)  days:  other- 
wise this  resolution  sbaU  be  of  no  further 
force  or  effect. 

Whereas  on  May  14.  1973,  the  Armory 
Board  resolved  that  a  lease  agreement  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  potential  owners 
of  a  National  League  Baseball  team,  associ- 
ated with  iir.  Joseph  B.  Danzansky.  for  the 
use  of  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadlxim  be  entered  Into  within  sixty  days 
from  that  date;  and 

Whereas  since  that  date  unforeseen  cir- 
eomstances  have  precluded  the  potential 
owners  of  a  National  League  Baseball  team, 
associated  with  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Danzansky. 
from  entering  Into  said  agreement  with  the 
Armory  Board, 

Now.  therefc»e:  The  Armory  Board  hereby 
resolves  to  extend  for  a  ninety-day  period 
Kb»  termination  date  specified  In  the  Bilay 
14tb  resolution 

J.  C.  Tuwnai,  Clu^rman 

July  U.  1073. 

DtwiaiCT  or  Columbia 

Abmoct  Boaso. 
WaMhtngton,  DC .  September  17.  1973. 
Mr.  Joscra  B.  DajrzAXSKT, 
DaJRaasKT  am  Dmcrr, 
Washinfton^  DC 

Dkas  Ma.  DawzAwncT:  This  is  to  Inform 
you  that  the  oOdAl  minutes  of  the  Dtetrlct  of 
CoHunbla  Armory  Board  for  the  meeting  held 
Sairtember  14.  1973.  reflect  the  following 
unaalnkous  action  taken  by  tbe  Boerd: 


"^Tbe  resoluUon  dated  May  14.  1078,  reUt- 
ing  to  a  lease  agreement  for  the  use  of  Bobert 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Pro  Tie  ton 
No.  7.  relating  to  the  term  of  the  lease  agree- 
ment, the  following  new  language : 

"  'In  the  event  the  total  paid  attendance 
for  baseball  at  the  Stadium  for  any  three  (3) 
consecutive  baseball  seasons  (commencing 
with  the  1076  baseball  season)  amounts  to 
less  than  $3,700,000,  the  Owners  shall  have 
the  option  to  terminate  the  lease  agreement. 
Should  the  Owners  exercise  such  option  they 
shall  reimburse  the  Board  for  the  depreciated 
value  of  any  improvements  made  to  the  Sta- 
dium and  parking  lots  for  baseball  and  the 
amount  of  such  reimbursement,  if  In  dis- 
pute, shall  be  determined  by  referral  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties;  no  such  Improvements  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  without  first  obtaining  approval 
of  the  Owners.  If  the  Owners  exercise  such 
option  to  terminate  the  lease  agreement, 
they,  their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns, 
shall  not  relocate  any  baseball  franchise 
within  a  75-mlle  radius  from  the  sero  mile- 
stone In  the  District  of  Columbia,'." 

The  Armory  Board  has  authorized  me  to 
submit  this  letter  to  you  reflecting  its  official 
action. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RoBKKT  H.  SicHOLTS,  Manager. 


PADRE   MOVE   MEANS   LARGE  CITY 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ms 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
California  colleagxie,  Mr.  KkrcinrM.  has 
performed  a  distinct  public  service. 

The  inquiry  he  seeks  should  Include 
all  circumstances  surrounding  a  very 
strange  sequence  of  events. 

The  document  Mr.  KncHuif  has 
placed  In  the  Rxcou)  bears  an  original 
date  of  May  14,  1973.  It  was  renewed  on 
July  11.  Yet  the  San  Diego  city  attorney's 
office  was  unable  to  obtain  Information 
about  It  less  thsm  1  month  ago. 

A  city  attorney's  deputy  says  he  was 
told  no  such  document  existed — Indeed, 
that  no  formal  negotiations  had  taken 
place  between  the  Armory  Board  and  the 
prospective  District  of  Columbia  base- 
ball owners,  for  use  of  RFK  Stadium. 

Apparently,  he  was  lied  to. 

A  copy  of  this  same  tentative  contract 
was  turned  up  yesterday  during  depxMl- 
tlon  proceedings  involving  the  National 
League  president.  Chub  Peeney. 

What  we  see  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
plot  combining  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate businessmen,  to  take  a  baseball 
team  from  another  American  city — 
whose  citizenry  wlD  thereby  lose  more 
than  a  half-mllllan  dollars  in  annual 
stadium  revenues 

We  see  a  sweetheart  contract  for  use 
of  RFK  Stadium,  which  is  underwritten 
by  all  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

It  is  time  to  get  this  transaction  out 
of  the  dark  comers,  and  find  out  who  has 
been  abusing  the  public  trust. 

I  place  in  the  Rccosd  a  pertinent  news 
story  from  this  morning's  San  Diego 
Union: 

Padkz  Mow  Msans  Lakok  Orrr  Dmcrr 
(By  Rfltwrt  P.  Laurence) 

If  San  Diego  loess  tbe  Padres.  It  wUI  also 
loee  SBO4.000  a  year  In  operating  revenue  at 


San  Diego  Stadium,  city  Property  Director 
WUI  lam  L.  MacParlane  said  yesterday. 

When  the  team,  which  has  been  condi- 
tionally sold  to  a  Washington,  DC  combine, 
played  baseball  here,  stadium  operations 
were  in  the  black  by  $370,000  a  year.  Mac- 
Parlane told  reporters  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Stadium  Authority  Bocurd  of  Oovemors. 

Without  the  team,  operations  will  faU  Into 
the  red  by  $338,000,  he  predicted.  The  faU 
from  a  $276,000  surplus  to  a  SSaaooo  deficit 
wUl  add  up  to  a  total  loss  of  $604,000.  Mac- 
Parlane said. 

"That's  otir  real  loss,"  be  said. 

It  takes  $1.5  million  a  year  to  keep  up 
payments  on  the  $37  million  facility.  Mac- 
Parlane said,  and  with  the  Padres  playing. 
$300,000  from  stadium  operations  went 
toward  the  total. 

Now,  the  city  wUl  have  to  pay  the  entire 
$1.6  million,  he  said. 

On  another  Issue,  the  board  directed  Mac- 
^trlane  to  study  a  proposal  to  buUd  per- 
manent bleachers  at  the  open  east  end  of 
the  stadluna,  where  temporary  bleachers  are 
now  rented  by  the  stadium  authority  for 
$18,000  a  year. 

$300,000   COST 

It  would  cost  $300,000  to  build  6,140  seats, 
he  said,  and  the  project  could  pay  for  itself 
In  15  years. 

There  are  already  400  permanent  seats  In 
the  area,  plus  the  5.000  rented  seats. 

Meanwhile,  board  member  Albert  Harutu- 
nlan  reported  that  fire  department  safety 
experts  were  studying  ways  of  improving 
egress  from  the  playing  field  area  so  the 
stadium  can  be  used  for  concerts,  camper 
shows  and  other  events  that  would  bring 
spectators  to  the  field  area. 

MacParlane  released  a  "San  Diego  Stadium 
Revenue  Report"  which  showed  that  groes 
revenue  at  the  stadium  in  the  fiscal  yeai 
which  ended  last  June  30  was  $1.4  mUllon. 

RirVXNXIX    TTP 

The  revenue  Included  $373,000  from  the 
Chargers.  $177,000  from  the  Padres.  $38,093 
from  the  San  Diego  State  University  Aztecs, 
$383,700  from  Serrooiatlon.  supplier  of  food 
and  drinks  in  stadium  concession  stands, 
$466,000  in  parking  revenue,  and  $07331  in 
miscellaneous  income. 

The  revenue  total  for  fiscal  1972-73  was  up 
from  the  $1.37  million  of  1971-72. 

The  Chargers  and  Padres  have  each  paid 
the  city  eight  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts, 
while  the  Azetcs  have  paid  10  per  cent  or 
$3,500.  whichever  Is  greater. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE 
J.  VAUOHAN  GARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  VirKlnla,  Mr, 
S.AmERrrrLD,  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  8ATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  announced 
the  death  of  former  Congressman  J. 
Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia,  who  passed 
away  September  6th  after  a  long  illness. 

Vaughan  Oary  ably  represented  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Virginis 
in  the  House  for  nearly  20  years,  be- 
gliming  in  the  79th  Congress. 

Educated  in  the  Richmond  public 
schools,  he  was  graduated  from  what  is 
now  the  University  of  Richmond,  and  the 
T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law  In  1915 
Following  this,  while  practicing  law.  he 
Joined  the  Army  during  World  War  I  and 
served  honorably  until  his  discharge  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  that  conflict.  He  re- 
turned to  Richmond  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law. 


Vaughan  Gary  devoted  his  life  to  serv- 
ice in  his  community.  When  he  was  not 
occupied  with  elective  office,  he  was  de- 
voting his  energy  to  civic  affairs  in  his 
community.  He  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  Richmond  Community  Council, 
president  of  the  Richmond  Bar  Associa- 
tion, master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  chamber  of  commerce, 
member  of  the  committee  on  Federal  tax- 
ation of  the  eastern  region  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Richmond, 
member  of  the  tward  of  trustees  of  Fork 
Union  Military  Academy,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia 
Cooperative  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Gary  was  an  experienced  legisla- 
tor when  he  came  to  Congress,  for  he 
served  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
from  1926  untU  1934.  His  keen  interest  in 
legislative    affairs    continued    with    his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Ad- 
visory Legislative  Council  committee  on 
child  welfare,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
mayor's  committee  to  study  aspects  of 
the  Richmond  court  system.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  the  elimination  of  slums  and 
worked    diligently    in    bringing    about 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  State  and  Federal  governments 
in  efforts  to  deal  with  slums  and  sub- 
standard  living  conditions.   He   was   a 
strong   advocate   of   penal   reform    and 
exhibited  pride  in  his  contribution  to  the 
formulation  of  penal  reform  legislation— 
the  creation  of  a  State  farm  for  misde- 
meanants and  a  State  farm  for  women. 
In  1945.  Vaughan  Gary  ran  for  Con- 
gress in  a  special  election,  pledging  him- 
self to  no  individual  or  group  other  than 
the  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District.  The  79th  Congress,  to  which  he 
was  elected,  and  succeeding  Congresses 
observed  the  validity  of  that  pledge,  for 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  never  a 
compromiser,  fighting  to  the  last  ditch 
for  what  he  considered  the  right  and 
proper  thing. 

If  Vaughan  Gary's  career  can  be  said 
to  have  centered  in  one  area  of  govern- 
mental concern,  it  was  his  untiring  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  fiscal  affairs,  espe- 
cially taxation.  In  1915.  while  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law,  he  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Virginia  State  Tax  Board 
and  as  a  member  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  While  serving  in  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  in  1927.  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  a  three-member  State  com- 
mission created  by  the  State  legislature 
to  revise,  simplify,  and  codify  the  tax 
laws  of  Virginia.  This  commission  then 
compiled  the  Virginia  Tax  Code  which 
still  serves  as  the  basis  of  today's  State 
Tax  Code. 

He  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Inheritance  Tax- 
ation and  in  1940  appeared  before  the 
cognizant  congressional  committees  to 
express  his  views  on  tax-related  matters. 
In  Congress  he  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  the  second  session 
of  the  79th  Congress  through  the  88th 
Congress.  During  that  time,  he  served 
on  the  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Subcom- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  two  agencies 


under  that  subcommittee — the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  Mutual 
Security. 

He  later  resigned  from  these  posts  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Treasury-Post  Office — now  the 
Tretisury-PostaJ  Service.  In  1949.  chair- 
ing the  flve-man  Foreign  Aid  Subcom- 
mittee, Vaughan  Gary  played  a  key  role 
In  the  establishmoit  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Subsequently,  he  led  debate  \n  the 
House  on  the  annual  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice appropriations  bills,  expressing  pride 
in  the  economies  they  embraced. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Congressman  Gary  served 
temporary  assignments  on  the  following 
working  groups:  The  legislaUve-judlci- 
ary  group;  the  group  to  investigate  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act;  the 
group  to  consider  proposals  regarding 
balancing  the  budget;  and  the  group  on 
administration  plan  to  improve  congres- 
sional control  of  the  budget.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  to 
Study  the  Use  of  Foreign  Currency,  and 
a  member  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  to 
Ccwifer  With  the  Senate  Concerning  Con- 
ferences Between  Two  Bodies. 

On  December  23,  1964,  Congressman 
Gary's  continued  Interest  In  fiscal  and 
foreign  affairs  brought  him  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  "recognition  of  distin- 
guished public  service."  This  was  the  first 
time  such  an  award  had  been  given  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  it  was  presented 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon,  who  called  Congressman  Gary, 
"one  of  the  truly  outstanding  Members 
of  Congress." 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  he 
worked  to  preserve  the  free  enterprise 
system,  to  seek  a  balanced  budget  and 
to  maintain  his  Natirai's  mihtary 
str^igth. 

At  the  age  of  72,  in  what  he  called  his 
"most  difficult  decision."  Congressman 
J.  Vaughan  Gary  elected  to  retire  at  the 
close  of  the  88th  Congress.  Throughout 
his  career  in  pubUc  service,  which  cov- 
ered more  than  a  half  century,  he  served 
his  NaUon.  State,  and  district  with  honor 
and  distinction.  His  unselfish  devotion  to 
his  constituents  and  his  untiring  efforts 
in  their  behalf,  his  knowledge,  ability, 
and  integrity  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  his  native  State.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  of  the  people  of  my 
district  in  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of 
loss  at  his  passing  and  in  extending  to 
his  wife  and  family  a  sincere  expression 
of  sympathy. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague.  J.  Vaughan  Gsuy.  who 
represented  Virginia's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  from  1945  until  1965 
passed  away  on  September  6  of  this  vear! 
Vaughan  Gary  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
respected  him  for  his  ouLstandlng  abili- 
ties as  a  lawmaker,  and  admired  him  for 
his  dedication  as  the  chosen  Representa- 
tive of  his  people.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  the 
House,  his  contributions  were  many,  and 
in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasurj-  and  Post  Office,  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  sound  government  were 
always    present.    Vaughan    Gary     was 


known  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  as  a  leader  of  men  and  a  man 
of  public  spirit.  His  many  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Congress,  fine  as  they  were, 
will  not  eclipse  the  persoruJlty  and  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself.  He  was  a  busy 
man — a  humble  man — and  a  good  man. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  my  friend.  J.  Vaughan  Gary, 
and  I  extend  my  slncerest  sjTnpathies 
and  condolences  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague.  J.  Vaughan 
Gary,  on  September  6  of  this  year. 
Vaughan  Gary  served  his  country  with 
diligence  and  dedlcAtion  for  a  period  of 
20  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  during  that  time  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  enactment  of  sound  legis- 
lation which  will  continue  to  benefit  his 
fellow  Americans  for  generations  to 
come. 

Vaughan  Gary  enjoyed  a  host  of 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  during 
his  lengthy  tenure  of  office,  and  I  am  sure 
my  sense  of  personal  loss  is  shared  by 
many. 

My  sense  of  loss  is  particularly  great 
because  of  my  personal  friendship  with 
him.  As  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  had  occasion  to  work  to- 
gether and  travel  together  from  time  to 
time.  He  was  not  only  a  capable,  distin- 
guished legislator,  but  he  was  also  a  de- 
lightful companion  and  friend. 

Ms  sincere  sjrmpathy  is  extended  to 
Mrs.  Gary  and  his  family  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  CXJNTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  two  decades  which  followed  World 
War  n,  a  turbulent  period  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  this  distinguished 
body  was  fortunate  to  count  as  one  of  its 
membCTs  a  talented  and  dedicated  Con- 
gressman from  the  Third  District  of  Vir- 
ginia— the  late  Honorable  J.  Vaughan 
(3ar>-. 

In  his  20  years  in  Congress,  from  1945 
to  1965,  Vaughan  Gary  provided  his  con- 
sUtuents  with  the  best  possible  represen- 
tation, as  weU  as  serving  his  Nation  with 
abmty  and  distlnctiim.  He  was  a  man 
whose  concerns  and  efforts  were  truly 
national  in  scope,  and  yet  he  ne\-er  failed 
to  perceive  the  human  element  in  issues 
In  terms  of  their  impact  on  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Mr.  Gary  brought  to  uhat 
conmiittee  a  strong  concern  for  fiscal 
economy.  But.  at  the  same  time,  this  en- 
lightened public  serrant  recocniied  the 
great  necessity  in  the  late  1940s  for  this 
Nation  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
war-ravaged  lands  acrocs  the  seas. 

Vaughan  Gary  demonstrated  his  out- 
standing ability  for  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Treasury -Post  Office  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee,  and  I  had  the 
great  honor  of  serving  with  him  on  that 
body  for  6  years.  He  earned  the  deep  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  every  member  of 
that  subcommittee  for  his  boundless 
capacity  for  hard  work. 

His  years  of  service  on  the  Hill  were 
studded  with  achie\-ement5  One  of  these. 
«ith  which  I  am  most  familiar,  was  his 
concern  for  the  U^S.  Coast  Guard  At 
that  time,  the  Coast  Guard  budget  was 
under  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Tresisury- 
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Post  Office  Subcommittee,  and  Vaughan 
Gary  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  this 
great  service.  I  accompanied  him  on 
numerous  inspection  trips  to  Coast  Ouard 
installations  and  he  knew  where  every 
penny  we  appropriated  went;  he  knew 
the  Coast  Guard's  needs;  and  he  worked 
endlessly  to  see  that  those  needs  were 
met. 

His  work  on  Coast  Guard  affairs  is 
only  one  example  of  the  dedication,  abil- 
ity and  perseverance  he  brought  to  his 
job.  He  provided  this  House  and  this 
country  with  an  example  of  leadership 
which  is  hard  to  match. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Vaughsm  Gary  was 
an  inspiring  example  of  what  a  congress- 
man should  be.  I  join  all  my  colleagues 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  a  good  man 
and  £Ln  outstanding  public  servant. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  to  eulo- 
gize the  rassing  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  J.  Vaughan 
Gary.  Congressman  Gary  served  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  from  Virginia's 
Third  Congressional  District  for  20  years 
and  his  passing  on  September  6  of  this 
year  marked  the  end  of  an  illustrious  ca- 
reer of  pub!lc  service. 

Former  Congressman  Gary  practiced 
law  in  Richmond.  Va..  and  following  his 
Army  service  during  World  War  I.  he 
served  as  counsel  and  executive  assistant 
of  the  Virginia  Tax  Board  from  1919 
through  1924.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  State  House  of  Delegates  in  1926 
where  he  continued  his  public  service 
until  1933.  Other  highlights  of  his  career 
included  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Richmond.  I  was  privileged  to  know  and 
work  with  Congressman  Gary  during  my 
first  few  years  In  the  House  until  his 
retirement  from  Congress  In  1965. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  mourning  the  loss  of  our  former 
colleague.  Congressman  Gary  and  ex- 
tending m>-  personal  sympathies  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  former  Congressman  J.  Vaughn  Gary 
is  deeply  felt  by  all  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  this  truly  out- 
standing man  and  legislator. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  only  be  able 
to  serve  with  Congressman  Gary  for  one 
Congress,  my  first  term,  and  in  that  2- 
year  period.  I  came  to  know  and  respect 
him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity.  He 
vr3LS  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  the  time  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  Post  OfHce  and 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Gary  served  his  fellow  man  well 
in  every  position  In  which  he  served. 
Prom  1919-24  he  served  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  and  was  later  elected 
to  the  79th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  his  predeces- 
sor. 

From  March  6.  1945,  Congressman 
Gary  was  to  make  his  mark  imtil  his  re- 
tirement on  January  3,  1965.  He  had 
served  honorably  and  had  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
In  the  years  since,  he  has  been  home 
in  Richmond.  Va.,  where  his  counsel  and 
guidance  were  highly  valued  and  where 
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he  continued  to  merit  the  respect  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  In  contact. 

Congressman  Gary  is  another  to  that 
link  of  men  who  not  only  served  In  this 
body,  but  who  served  weU.  He  repre- 
sented his  people  well,  he  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  and  he  had  a  qusd- 
ity  that  made  his  colleagues  know  that 
this  was  indeed  one  of  our  finest. 

I  join  in  extending  my  sincere  regrets 
at  the  passing  of  a  friend  I  shall  miss. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
and  personal  regret  that  I  have  noted  the 
death  on  September  6  cf  a  man  whom  I 
came  to  know  well  and  to  respect  very 
much  during  his  tenure  in  Congress. 

Vaughan  Gary  represented  Virginia's 
Third  District  from  1945-65.  During  each 
day  of  these  20  years  he  served  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  Nation  with  honor 
and  distinction.  I  was  proud  to  share  his 
friendship. 

It  is  of  interest  that  he  succeeded 
David  Satterfleld,  Jr..  when  that  able 
representative  voluntarily  left  this  body. 
Mr.  Gary  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  David 
Satterfibld  m.  He  has  also  served  with 
great  ability  and  given  distlngxilshed 
representation  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Gary  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  tind  became 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid.  There  he  played  a  key  role  in 
the  implementation  and  operation  of  the 
Marshall  plan  to  rebuild  Europe  after  the 
war.  He  saw  the  wisdom  of  a  strong,  free 
Europe  as  a  butress  against  Communist 
aims  and  he  was  a  leader  in  Congress  in 
the  work  to  assure  strength  and  freedom 
for  Europe  and  the  Weston  world. 

During  all  the  years  that  I  knew  him, 
I  respected  in  the  highest  degree  his  keen 
mind,  his  foresightedness,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice. 

Many  men  have  served  in  the  Congress 
for  longer  periods  than  did  J.  Vaughan 
Gary,  but  few  have  left  a  more  distin- 
guished record.  When  he  decided  not  to 
seek  reelection  in  1964,  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  realized  we  were  losing  a  good 
friend  and  a  fine  and  able  Congressman. 
Now  that  he  has  been  taken  from  us 
we  realize  even  more  how  great  a  part  he 
played  in  world  history  and  how  much  his 
valuable  coimsel  has  been  missed. 

My  earnest  sympathy  Is  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MAn.T.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleague  J.  Vaughan  Gary.  Others  have 
given  the  details  of  his  long  and  most 
distinguished  public  career.  I  heartedly 
endorse  their  praise  of  his  personal  and 
professional  accomplishments.  I  can  well 
attest  to  Vaughan's  effectiveness  as  a 
Congressman:  in  particular,  Vaughan's 
efforts  to  build  a  strong  Coast  Guard 
will  be  long  remembered  and  well  appre- 
ciated by  his  colleagues  and  coimtry-at- 
large.  My  wife  and  I  offer  our  sincere 
condolences  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted colleague. 


character,  and  service  of  the  late  Hon. 
J.  Vaughan  Oar>'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Guntkr>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUTn'TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
introduction  cf  my  bill,  H.R.  8055,  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  meat  or  meat 
products  from  livestock  slaughtered  or 
handled  by  other  thnn  humane  methods, 
I  have  received  a  large  volume  of  mail, 
all  of  It  strongly  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

Although  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by 
this  reaction  to  the  bill's  Introduction, 
before  many  elements  of  the  public  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  issue,  it  really  Is  no 
wonder  that  this  worthwhile  measure 
h&s  received  such  marked  approval.  Very 
few  pieces  of  legislation  are  offered 
which  have  adverse  affect  on  special  in- 
terest groups,  yet  appeal  both  to  the 
practical  good  sense  and  compassion  of 
our  millions  of  livestock  producers,  to 
the  Ideological  concern  for  animal  wel- 
fare of  humane  groups,  and  to  the  na- 
tural wish  of  millions  of  meat  consum- 
ers to  not  eat  meat  produced  at  the  cost 
of  pain  and  suffering.  My  bill  would  ac- 
complish this  objective  without  hurting 
in  the  slightest  any  group  of  citizens  of 
this  country. 

Methods  of  slaughter  and  handling  be- 
fore slaughter  used  in  some  foreign  meat 
processing  plants  are  as  humane  as  those 
now  used  In  most  U.S.  packing  plants. 
But  in  many  other  foreign  plants,  these 
methods  are  crude  and  cruel.  There  Is 
just  no  way  that  the  average  consumer 
can  distinguish  between  such  Inhimiane- 
ly  slaughtered  imported  meat  and  that 
from  plants  in  this  country  which  abide 
by  our  Federal  and  State  humane  slaugh- 
ter laws. 

My  bill,  which  I  am  reintroducing  to- 
day with  15  cosponsors,  would  require 
all  plants  processing  meat  for  export 
to  the  United  States  to  use  humane 
methods.  Enforcement  would  be  rela- 
tively simple,  since  we  already  require 
the  use  of  sanitary  methods,  and  UJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Inspectors 
visit  these  plants  regxilarly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  State  and 
district  where  large  numbers  of  both 
livestock  producers  and  animal  lovers 
reside.  Florida  has  had  a  himiane  slaugh- 
ter law  for  13  years.  About  25  other 
States  have  similar  laws,  in  addition  to 
the  Federal  act  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1958.  It  Is  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  among  those  opposed  to  a 
continuance  of  Inhumane  slaughter  In 
any  meat  packing  plant  producing  meat 
for  export  to  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   SATTERFTELD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Ricorb  on  the  life. 


MILLS-VANIK  AMENDMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wotrr)  Is  rec- 
ognteed  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past 
week.  I  have  made  several  statements 
with  regard  to  the  Importance  of  the 
Mills- Vanik  amendment  bemg  made  part 
of  the  1973  trade  bill.  Blany  of  us  feel 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  retention  of  the  amendment 
in  the  final  version  of  the  bill  that  Is 
signed  Into  law. 

The  Soviet  Union's  reprehensible 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  certainly 
speaks  most  forclbftr  for  enactment  of 
the  Mllls-Vanik  amendment.  At  this 
point  In  the  Record,  however,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  other  situations  which  seem 
to  me  to  have  a  l)earing  as  well  on  the 
question  of  most-favored -nation  statiis 
for  the  Soviet  Union  Recently,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Edwin 
S.  Marks,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
the  Russian  dollar  bond  debt;  the  text 
of  Mr.  Marks'  letter  to  me  follows: 

Cakl  Masks  &  Co.  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  26,  1973. 
R«  Trade  R«form  Act  of  1973. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Vfotrr, 
Tfie  House  of  Repretentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Concxessuan  Woltt:  WlUi  referance 
to  my  statement  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mecms  on  June  1,  1973,  I  herewith 
enclose  a  letter  from  the  Russian  Embassy, 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  Soviet  dis- 
regard for  property  rights.  If  the  Russian 
Dollar  Bond  debt  can  be  arbitrarily  "abol- 
ished by  decree"  In  violation  of  International 
law,  what  will  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
repudiating  new  coaunltioents  In  the  fu- 
ture? 

In  this  context,  It  Is  dlfllciilt  for  us  to 
understand  how  our  government  can  even 
consider  those  proposed  sections  of  the 
"Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  '  which  enable 
"Most  Favored  Nation"  treatment  to  be 
granted  to  the  Soviet  TTnlon  and  repeal  the 
Johnson   Debt  Default  Act. 

Officials  of  our  government  have  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimacy  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government  Dollar  Bond  debt  and  claim  to 
be  awaiting  the  proper  time  to  dlsciiss  It 
with  the  Soviets.  We  believe  the  time  Is  now. 
before  further  concessions  are  made  by  ub. 
Respectfully, 

Edwin  S.  Ma^ks.  President. 

As  Mr.  Marks  notes,  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government  dollsir 
bond  debt,  yet  the  Soviet  Union  views 
this  debt  as  virtually  nonexistent.  I  would 
also  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  Mr.  Marks  received  from  the 
Russian  Embassy,  which  very  succinctly 
states  "that  prerevolution  l>onds  were 
abolished  by  decree  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment;" the  text  of  this  letter  follows: 

EMBASST    or   TKK   Ukion 

or  SoTirr  Sociaust  Refttbucs, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  5, 1973. 
Kakl  Marx  &  Co.. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dkab  EDVtN  Makx:  In  responce  to  your 
letter  concerning  bonds  of  1918  please  be  In- 
formed, that  pre-revolutlon  bonds  were 
abolished  by  Decree  of  the  Soviet  CSovem- 
ment  of  January  21, 1918. 

So.  Bonds  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Oovern- 
ment  has  no  value  now. 
Sincerely  yours. 

V.  UsPKKSKT,  Vice  Consul. 

Like  my  constituent,  I  have  difficulty 
foreseeing  the  Soviet  Union  honoring  fu- 


ture cotmnltments  In  light  of  such  fla- 
grant violations  of  International  laws  as 
the  Russian  dollar  bond  debt  matter. 
Certainly  our  Government  should  con- 
sider and  attempt  to  resolve  such  mat- 
ters before  granting  the  Soviet  Union 
most-favored-natlon  treatmmt. 

The  other  matter  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  concerns  the  nearly  600  U.S.  emi- 
grants in  the  Soviet  Union — those  who 
have  applied  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  either  on  grounds  of  American 
citizenship  or  to  jom  American  relatives. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  on  this 
dlstxirblng  situation  on  September  26; 
a  text  of  the  article  foUows: 

SoviETS  Untieloino  on  vs.  Emioeantb 
(By  Hedrtck  Smith)    -r 

Moecow,  September  26. — American  officials 
are  disturbed  by  the  meager  progress  made 
recently  In  clearing  a  backlog  of  nearly  600 
people  here  who  have  applied  for  emigration 
to  the  United  States  either  on  grounds  of 
American  citizenship  or  to  join  American 
relatives. 

Moet  of  the  cases  are  longstanding  and 
one    dates    back    2S    years. 

This  Issue  has  been  over-shadowed  by 
the  controversy  over  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel,  largely  because  the 
State  Department  and  the  American  Em- 
bassy here  have  preferred  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  authorities  quietly.  But  the  dead- 
lock on  Soviet  emigration  to  the  United 
States  is  becoming  apjjarent  as  Congress 
moves  toward  active  consideration  of  the 
Administration's  trade  bUl. 

Each  case  is  different  but  there  are  famU- 
lar  patterns.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  Soviet 
applicant  has  an  American  sponsor,  and  In 
a  number  of  cases  Congressmen  have  Inter- 
vened. B^ven  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Intervened 
as  a  Senator.  But  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  been  unmoved  by  such  Congressional 
Interventions. 

MANT  AKX  KTHinC  CASES 

The  bulk  of  the  cases  come  from  the 
minority  nationality  republics — roughly  250 
names  on  the  last  list  were  from  the 
Ukraine,  about  half  of  which  were  Jewish, 
Judging  by  the  family  names;  about  140 
were  from  Armenia,  and  about  50  each  were 
from  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  the  Russian 
RepubUc. 

In  Armenia  and  the  Baltic  republics,  the 
lists  Include  applicants  wboee  parents 
brought  them  here  from  the  United  States 
around  the  time  of  World  War  n.  The 
parents  have  died  and  the  chUdren,  now 
grown,  want  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

"Some  of  these  people  sound  as  American 
as  your  or  I."  one  consular  official  remarked. 
"One  guy  called  me  up  the  other  day  to  ask 
me  how  Hank  Aaron  was  doing.  But  he  cant 
get  to  the  same  country  where  you  and  he 
and  I  were  bom." 

LONOKST-TERM  AFFIJCANT 

The  longest-term  applicant  Is  a  Brooklyn- 
hora  woman,  brought  to  then-Independent 
Lithuania  In  the  nlneteen-twentles,  when 
she  was  7  years  old.  She  was  caught  up  In 
the  Soviet  take-over  of  Lithuania  and  for 
25  years  has  been  blocked  In  her  efforts  to 
rejoin  a  brother  living  In  Ossone  Park. 
Queens.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1936. 

Another  category  of  caaes  Is  that  of  cou- 
ples separated  by  World  War  n — the  bvis- 
band  pushed  to  the  west,  the  wife  left  In 
the  east,  or  vice  versa,  and  unable  to  reunite. 

One  woman,  now  at>out  60,  ha«  reportedly 
been  trying  for  17  years  to  rejoin  a  husband 
who  was  captured  by  Nazi  forces  during  the 
war,  then  released  to  a  camp  for  displaced 
persons  after  the  war.  and  wt>o  finally  made 
his  way  to  the  West.  He  Uvee  In  Cleveland. 


She  has  repeatedly  been  refused  permlMkn 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

MOSCOWB  INACTION  BUSPRISZNa 

American  officials  have  been  surprised  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  not  moved 
quickly  on  this  Issue,  rather  than  let  It  get 
caught  up  In  debate  over  the  propoeed 
amendment  to  the  trade  blU  that  would 
withhold  concessions  from  Moecow  unless  It 
allowed  free  emigration. 

Washington  bad  hoped  that  the  euphoria 
that  accompanied  the  visit  of  the  Soviet 
leader.  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  to  the  United 
States  In  June  would  Insure  progress  on  this 
problem.  But  officials  now  report  less  sucoees 
this  year  than  In  past  years. 

A  list  of  660  applicants  for  exit  vlaas  to 
the  United  States  was  presented  In  Washing- 
ton on  June  8  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln,  following  up  an  earlier 
approach  made  in  Moscow  by  Adcriph  Dubs, 
the  American  charge  d'affaires,  to  a  deputy 
foreign  minister. 

»0   AIXOWXC  TO   LXAVE 

In  more  than  three  months,  about  90  peo- 
ple on  the  list  given  to  Mr.  Dobrynln  were 
t>ermltted  to  leave.  The  other  cases  remain 
blocked. 

A  new  appeal  was  made  yesterday  by  two 
aides  to  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat  of 
Indiana,  who  presented  the  list  to  Andrei 
Vemln,  head  of  the  Soviet  Office  of  Visas 
and  Registration.  Senator  Hartke  has  taken 
an  Interest  In  Soviet-American  trade  and 
emigration  matters,  and  his  aides  were  here 
to  look  into  both  areas. 

Most  of  the  time,  Soviet  officials  offer  do 
explanation  for  rejecting  a  visa  applicant. 
But  Mrs.  Anastasla  P.  Petrushevlclence,  who 
was  bom  In  Elizabeth,  NJ.,  In  1914.  was 
rep>ortodly  told  that  she  could  not  leave  her 
daughter  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  daughter 
Is  36,  married  and  with  no  desire  to  emi- 
grate. 

American  officials  assert  that  the  flow  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  Is  far  less 
than  the  31,000  Jews  allowed  to  leave  for 
Israel  last  year,  or  even  the  3300  ethnic 
Germans  permitted  to  rejoin  relatives  In 
West  Oermany. 

As  the  Times  notes,  these  applications 
have  been  pending  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Many  of  the  individuals 
involved  were  actually  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  merely  wish  to  re- 
turn to  their  homeland.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities ccmtlnue  to  drag  their  feet  on 
processing  these  applications,  and  at 
present,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of 
these  Americans  will  ever  see  their  place 
of  birth  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has 
more  than  sufficient  valid  reason  for  de- 
nying most-favored-natlon  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  weigh  very  carefully  the 
many  factors  that  demand  enactment 
of  the  Mllls-Vanik  amendment  and  see 
that  it  is  retained  In  the  1973  trade  bilL 


MANDATORY  FUEL  OIL  ALLOCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Add.\beo)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  that  President  Nixon  this  week, 
at  long  last,  announced  Imposition  of 
mandatory  fuel  oil  allocation.  It  would 
have  been  preferable  that  the  action  had 
been  taken  much  earlier,  for  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  that  mandatoiy  allo- 
cation or  not.  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
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fuel  supplies  In  the  Atlantic  Northeast- 
ern States. 

It  is  not  very  comforting  to  realize 
you  cannot  promise  your  family  that 
their  home  will  be  warm  this  winter.  It 
Is  not  comforting  to  wonder  whether 
the  elderly,  the  poor  or  the  111  will  suf- 
fer from  cold  this  winter. 

But  while  we  in  the  Congress  must 
support  the  President  in  every  effort  to 
see  that  enough  fuel  exists  throughout 
the  winter  months  for  those  who  need 
it,  we  must — at  the  same  time — point 
out  that  the  present  crisis  exists  because 
the  Nixon  administration  has  vacilated 
for  almost  5  years  on  the  question  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

We  have  the  right  to  say  that  because 
of  the  record  of  the  administration,  and 
it  is  not  merely  partisan  bickering  to  do 
so.  An  energy  crisis  Is  a  national  rather 
than  a  partisan  issue.  Republicans  get 
as  cold  as  Democrats  and  if  there  is  not 
enough  fuel  for  this  winter,  all  of  us  will 
suffer. 

But  when  a  President  has  been  In  of- 
fice for  5  years  and  has  had  ample  warn- 
ing of  an  impending  crisis  and  has  not 
responded  to  it,  he  can  only  blame  him- 
self. 

Year  after  year,  congressional  commit- 
tees have  urged  the  administration  to 
act.  Year  after  year  we  have  been  told 
there  is  no  crisis,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  on  top  of  the  problem  and  that 
we  who  were  crying  wolf  really  did  not 
understand  this  complicated  problem. 

Well,  it  is  clear  now  that  we  under- 
stood it  all  too  well.  We  are  faced  with 
only  weeks  before  snow  begins  to  fall, 
and  we  do  not  know  if  we  shall  survive 
this  winter  or  not. 

But  heat,  important  as  it  is  to  each  ot 
us.  is  only  pairt  of  a  more  serious  picture. 
Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends 
on  energy,  and  we  find  ourselves  very 
likely  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations. 
David,  by  withholding  his  oil,  can  bring 
Ooliath  to  his  knees. 

And  what  of  the  farmer  who  requires 
propane  to  dry  his  soybean  crop?  What 
of  the  worker  at  the  steel  plant  when 
there  is  no  natural  gas?  What  of  the 
electrical  producers  who  cannot  get  the 
heating  oil  to  run  their  powerplants? 

For  most  of  this  year,  those  questions 
have  been  posed  time  and  time  again, 
and  yet.  it  was  only  this  week,  after 
months  of  Indecision,  that  the  President 
acted.  All  of  us  as  Americans  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  our  Interests  have 
been  shortchanged  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been 
acting  In  ostrich-like  fashion  hiding  Its 
head  in  the  ground  and  offering  no 
meaningful  solutions  with  far  too  little 
regard  for  tomorrow  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat.  The  President  did  not  char- 
acterize the  energy  situation  as  a  crisis. 
•  nstead,  he  merely  said: 

I  would  simply  uy  tti»t.  in  the  short-term 
we  face  a  problem,  a  problem  with  regard 
to  energy,  hearing,  for  example  .  .  , 

The  President  and  his  administration 
were  told  of  the  problem  long  ago,  and 
he  did  little.  If  anything  In  fact,  over  3 
years  ago,  President  Nixon  was  alerted  to 
the  serious  situation. 
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Three  years  ago,  in  October  1970,  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  which  I  serve  as  a  member  and 
a  chairman  of  one  of  its  subcommittees, 
conducted  an  investigation  and  held 
hearings  on  "The  Impact  of  the  Energy 
and  Fuel  Crisis."  Among  the  many  wit- 
nesses heard  was  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  City.  At  that  time — October 
1970 — he  was  asked  about  the  crisis.  In 
crystal  clear  language  he  testified  as 
follows : 


So  It  reaUy  comes  down  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  And  only  the  Federal  OoTern- 
ment  can  make  those  key  decisions  that  will 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel,  which 
Includes  fuel  for  New  York  City. 

Federal  Inaction  at  this  time  can  result  In 
the  kind  of  a  crisis  that  I  spoke  of — heaUess 
homes  and  stores,  threats  of  air  pollution. 
Increased  coets,  personal  Inconvenience,  sick- 
ness, and  the  rest. 

He  was  then  asked:  "I  take  it  therefore 
that  you  feel  that  this  needs  a  long-range 
solution,  and  that  this  Involves  some  Federal 
agency  making  some  definite  plana  for  the 
future? 

"Mayor  LmsaAT.  Yes.  sir;  that  Is  absolutely 
right.  B4r.  Chairman." 

The  New  York  Times,  on  October  2 
1970,  rightly  called  this  a  "Manmade 
Fuel  Crisis"  and  editorially  commented: 

The  Administration's  Instinctive  response 
to  this  many-sided  problem  was  to  let  it 
drift.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mccracken,  the  Presidents 
chief  economic  adviser,  said  several  weeks 
ago:  "I  think  the  most  helpful  solution  from 
what  very  UtUe  I  have  been  able  to  see  of 
this  problem  at  the  moment  would  be  to  pray 
for  a  benign  weatherman  this  winter." 

With  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  be- 
coming more  apparent  every  day,  however, 
the  White  House  has  now  announced  some 
small  measures.  They  seem  more  designed  to 
take  the  political  heat  off  the  Administration 
than  to  provide  real  heat  to  anyone  else. 

Fuel  and  energy  shortages  are  now 
again  of  critical  concern  not  only  to  New 
York,  but  also  in  most  regions  of  the 
country.  The  shortage  of  fuel  oil  threat- 
ens schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
accommodations  and,  of  course,  also 
threatens  private  homes.  The  situation  is 
not  new,  and  has  been  lingering  on  the 
horizon  for  several  years.  Fuel  rationing 
is  a  necessity  today  but  what  plans  have 
we  for  next  year?  The  answer  is  none. 

As  I  pointed  out  3  years  ago  in  my 
subcommittee's  hearings,  and  as  I  have 
said  time  and  again,  we  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing to  go  through  each  winter  not  know- 
ing whether  there  is  sufficient  fuel,  and 
waiting  each  summer  for  that  inevitable 
power  failure. 

There  is  a  crisis,  and  It  Is  not  simply 
limited  to  fuel  or  power  shortages.  The 
crisis  Is  whether  the  Oovernment  is  will- 
ing to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  assure 
that  its  citizens,  no  matter  from  what 
section  of  the  country,  are  supplied  with 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Simply  stat- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  allow  economic  conditions  to  pro- 
vide the  Impetus  for  securing  necessary 
foesil-fuel  products  is  not  sufficient,  in 
my  opinion.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  simply  a  living  example  of  the  three 
monkeys  who  hear,  speak,  and  see  no 
evil. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  are 
simply  Ignoring  the  realities  of  this  sit- 


uation. Action  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately, and  It  must  be  more  than  stopgap 
in  nature. 

The  Nixon  administration,  however. 
Ignored  the  problem  until  this  week.  A 
plan  for  mandatory  allocation  of  hotne 
heating  oil — and  as  well,  perhaps,  of 
diesel  fuel,  propane,  and  other  fuels— is 
a  reality,  but  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  details  of  this  plan.  The  time  for 
merely  temporsuTr  measures  came  to  an 
end  long  ago,  and  the  energy  crisis  must 
be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  gives  prime  emphasis  to  coa- 
servatlon  of  energy. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
on  which  I  serve  Gen.  George  A.  Lin- 
coln, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
Kency  Preparedness,  emphasized  3  years 
ago  that  No.  2  heating  oU  suwJly  will  be 
adequate.  Today,  we  find  that  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Lay,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Energy,  in  a  ^seech  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1973,  before  the  New  Jer- 
sey Gas  Association,  admitted  that  the 
Nation  must  not  be  lulled  into  thinking 
that  mandatory  allocations  of  petroleum 
will  solve  the  energy  problem.  He  said 
that  although  mandatory  allocatlcms 
may  be  required  to  Insure  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  shortages,  it  cannot  elim- 
inate these  shortages. 

Estimates  of  the  shortage  of  home 
heating  oil  next  winter  range  from  7  per- 
cent to  30  percent. 

Certain  other  high  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration maintained  that  "there  Is 
no  crisis — no  problem."  Reasonable  men 
can  and  will  differ  about  the  informa- 
tion available.  Even  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force,  which  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  March  1969 
in  submitting  their  report  a  year  later 
did  not  reach  unanimous  agreement  on 
a  set  of  recommendations.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  differed 
sharply  from  those  reached  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Task  Porxje 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
John  N.  Nasslkas,  who  some  years  ago 
was  a  witness  before  our  House  Subcom- 
mittee, declared  in  August  1973  that  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  leading  naUon  is  dependent  upon 
"an  early  solution  of  our  pervasive  energy 
problem." 

The  temporary  and  merely  palliative 
nature  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
Uons  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
he  called  for  a  temporary  relaxation  of 
air  quality  standards  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  fuel  shortage  this  winter.  Although  the 
White  House  can  administratively  relax 
Federal  clean  air  standards,  it  has  no 
authority  to  override  State  standards. 
Most  of  President  Nixon's  proposals  re- 
late to  somehow  providing  more  fuel  to 
feed  the  vehicles,  generators,  furnaces 
and  air  conditioners  of  an  America  bent 
on  consiunlng  aU  the  energy  it  wants 
with  too  little  regard  for  tomorrow 

It  is  appalling  that  the  President's  re- 
cent energy  message  falls  to  Include  any 
actions  or  recommendations  that  would 
Increase  exploration  and  development  of 
additional  U.S.  oil  and  gas  supplies  In 
the  continental  48  States— a  source 
which  can  be  made  available  for  the 
short  term  during  the  next  10  years. 
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Proposals  for  long-range  research,  re- 
organization of  Oovernment  agencies 
and  conservation  In  the  use  of  energy 
do  not  take  care  of  the  root  problem  of 
oil  and  gas  shortages  in  the  1970*8. 

Oil  smd  gas  now  supply  75  percent  of 
the  total  energy  requirements,  and  there 
are  few  possible  alternative  forms  of 
energy  for  the  balance  of  the  decade. 
The  best  answer  for  U.S.  consumers  lies 
In  increasing  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas. 

Over  the  years,  the  oil  Imports  prob- 
lem has  become  increasingly  serious.  A 
number  of  committees  of  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  held 
hearings  regarding  oil  imports,  and  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  held  hearings 
respecting  this  matter  several  years  ago. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  situation, 
and  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  I  favor 
a  certain  relaxation  regarding  limita- 
tions on  foreign  oil  imports.  We  do.  In 
fact,  need  more  oil  from  other  countries, 
and  I  suggest  that  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  be  given  preference. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  there  exists  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  Nation's 
security  and  adequate  and  available 
sources  of  energy.  Oil  and  gas  consumed 
in  this  country  account  for  a  large  part 
of  that  employed  for  defense  purposes. 
The  United  States  cannot  and  must  not 
become  dependent  upon  uncertain  avail- 
able foreign  oil. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  first 
priority  of  the  United  States  is  to  limit 
its  increasing  reliance  on  Imported 
sources  of  crude  oil,  particularly  from 
the  Middle  East.  The  1 1  member  nations 
of  the  OPEC — Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries — are  now  call- 
ing for  further  Increases  In  the  price  of 
petroleum,  thus  further  causing  and  ag- 
gravating the  existing  energy  crisis. 
With  Libya's  nationalization  of  foreign 
oil  companies,  the  Arab  oil  squeeze  be- 
gan in  earnest. 

These  developments  imderscore  the 
urgency  and  immediate  necessity  for  the 
construction  of  the  oil  pipelines  from 
Alaska.  The  President  called  it  a  "first 
legislative  goal."  I  deem  it  an  emer- 
gency matter,  and  I  strongly  urge  and 
recommend  that  it  be  completed  with  all 
deliberate  speed,  not  only  for  U.S.  secu- 
rity, but  for  the  safety  of  the  Free  World, 

Years  ago,  the  Congress  gave  the 
Executive  the  warnings  and  the  tools  to 
prevent  the  present  energy  crisis.  In- 
vestigations were  conducted,  congres- 
sional hearings  were  held.  House  and 
Senate  official  reports  were  filed;  yet.  the 
Nixon  Ewlmlnistratlon  did  too  little  and 
too  late  in  the  ftuje  of  the  crisis.  I  repeat. 
"Too  little  and  too  late." 


THE  TRADE  BILL  AND  TRADE  NEGO- 
TIATIONS AS  VIEWED  BY  DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE STANLEY  NEHMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fui-toh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
from  today  the  House  will  take  up  what 
well  may  be  the  most  controversial  legis- 


lation of  this  session  or  of  the  entire 
93d  Congress,  the  Trade  Reform  Act. 

The  bill  will  come  to  the  floor  after 
weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  and  ex- 
tensive executive  sessions.  While  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  content  of 
this  legislation  I  beUeve  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  disappointed  in  the  bill, 
not  so  much  for  what  it  does,  but  for 
what  it  does  not  do  for  American  workers 
and  manufacturers  injured  and  threat- 
ened by  foreign  imports,  many  of  which 
are  subsidized  by  foreign  governments. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  speech  by  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Resources  and  Trade 
Assistance.  Stanley  Nehmer  which 
touched  on  some  of  these  problems.  At 
present  Mr.  Nehmer  is  continuing  his 
interest  in  the  field  of  international  trade 
as  director  of  Economic  Consulting  Serv- 
ices for  the  national  accounting  firm  of 
Wolf  L  Co.  His  remarks.  "The  Trade 
Bill  and  the  Trade  Negotiations:  A 
Status  Report,"  were  delivered  Septem- 
ber 13  before  the  Overseas  Automotive 
Club  at  New  York  City. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Nehmer 's  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point  and  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Th«  Trade  Bn.L  aito  the  Trade  Nbootiations  : 

A  Status  Report 

(By  Stanley  Nehmer) 

Fifty  years  of  service  in  promoting  Ameri- 
can exports  Is  an  enviable  record  which  few 
organizations  can  match.  I  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  many  which  the  Overseas  Au- 
tomotive Club  and  its  members  have  received 
during  this  Golden  Anniversary  Year.  I  was 
Still  In  the  Executive  Branch  when  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Dent  extended  congratulations 
to  you  on  behalf  of  President  Nixon. 

Our  discussion  today  Is  very  timely.  In 
Washington,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  wrestling 
with  the  Administration's  trade  bill,  referred 
to  as  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  In  Tokyo, 
a  three-day  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
Is  underway  to  launch  new  multilateral  trade 
negotiations.  The  two  events  are  Inextricably 
linked,  for  trade  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
provide  the  authority  for  the  U.S.  to  partici- 
pate In  the  trade  negotiations.  Without  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.,  there  wUl  be  no 
negotiations. 

My  remarks  today  will  attempt  to  give  you 
a  status  report  on  the  trade  bill  and  on  the 
trade  negotiations. 

I 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
seized  wlUi  the  Administration's  trade  bill 
since  It  began  public  hearings  on  May  9, 
1973.  Fifteen  volumes  of  testimony  were 
beard  from  18  Administration  witnesses  and 
342  public  wltneaaes  including  spokesmen 
for  6a  Industries  from  aluminum  to  Elnc. 

Since  public  hearings  were  concluded  on 
June  IS.  the  Ways  and  Means  Cotnmlttee 
has  been  engaged  in  the  "markup"  of  the 
bUl.  Original  predlcUons  that  the  bill  would 
be  voted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  It  took  its  month-long  summer  receaa 
on  August  3,  gave  way  to  predictions  that  It 
would  at  least  be  reported  out  of  Committee 
by  the  August  3  recess.  That  target  also 
proved  to  be  unattainable.  The  latest  predic- 
tions by  the  Committee  are  that  It  will  com- 
plete its  work  on  the  bill  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  House  wUl  act  on  the  blU 
some  time  In  October. 


It  may  be  that  the  Committee  wlU  meet 
Its  latest  target.  If  so,  the  odds  are  that  the 
trade  blU  will  be  scaled  down  from  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Administration.  Beallstl- 
caUy,  however,  I  would  not  pr«dlct  final 
Congressional  passage  of  the  trade  bUl  in 
1973. 

What  has  happened  to  make  the  progress 
of  the  trade  bUl  so  much  slower  than  ex- 
pected, or,  at  least,  predicted? 

The  most  widely-heard  view  In  Washing- 
ton Is  that  the  Illness,  and  resulting  frequent 
absence,  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WUbur 
Mills,  has  left  the  Committee  without  ef- 
fective leadership.  1  believe  that  this  is  only 
part  of  the  reason.  A  much  more  fundi.- 
mental  reason  lies  In  the  fact  that  there 
doea  not  appear  to  exist  a  sufficiently  strong 
body  of  opinion  that  feels  that  a  trade  bill 
Is  necessary  or  urgent  while  at  the  same 
time  varying  degrees  of  opposlUon  to  the 
trade  bill  as  proposed  by  the  Administration 
exist, 

n 

A  large  part  of  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  today  is  summed  up  in  a 
far-reaching  article  by  Charles  Bluhdom. 
Chairman  of  Gulf  and  Western  Industries, 
In  the  September  1  issue  of  Business  Week. 
Bluhdorn's  article  Is  entitled  "A  Case  for 
American  Nationalism".  His  thesis  is  that 
"In  these  times  of  International  crisis,  the 
VS.  must  first  and  foremost  look  out  for 
Its  own  Interests."  He  Is  sharply  critical  of 
Americans  for  being  "spendthrifts  at  home 
as  well  as  phUanthroplsts  abroad."  and  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  for  its  1973  eco- 
nomic stabilization  programs  and  Its  sec- 
ond dollar  devaluation  which,  he  says,  made 
wheat  cheaper  for  the  Russians  and  oil  more 
expensive  fw  the  U.S.  Ultimately,  he  feels, 
"the  answer  to  all  our  present  problems  Is 
that  we  must  find  ways  to  restore  faltering 
confidence  In  our  economic  system,  in  our 
government.  In  our  leadership." 

It  is  against  this  kind  of  attitude,  which 
my  conversations  with  businessmen  Indicate 
U  not  unique  with  Mr.  Bluhdorn.  that  the 
trade  bill  Is  finding  tough  going. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specifics. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  new  authority  to  the  Executive 
Branch  to  undertake  a  new  roimd  of  trade 
negotiations.  The  last  such  negotiations  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  saw  VB.  tarllT  duties 
reduced  an  average  of  35%. 

But  many  feel,  correctly  or  not.  that  the 
UJ3.  did  not  receive  reciprocity  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Ecound,  that  tariff  concessions  granted 
to  the  VS.  have  been  negated  by  other  coun- 
tries' nontarlff  barriers,  and  that  the  tariff 
reductions  made  by  the  VS.  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  w«re  a  major  cauae  of  the  trade  def- 
icit of  recen*  vintage. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  would  per- 
mlt  unlimited  Increases  or  reducticms  in 
tariff  rates  through  negotiated  agreements. 
President  Nixon  has  said  "We  are  going  to 
ask  Congress  for  the  right  for  our  negotia- 
tors to  go  up  or  down.  Only  by  going  up  can 
one  get  them  (foreign  governments)  to  go 
down  with  some  of  the  restrictions  thev 
have."  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
reported  to  have  decided  to  limit  increaaes  to 
60  percent  above  statutory  rates,  but  has 
retained  the  Administration's  request  for  un- 
limited authority  to  reduce  tariffs. 

This  "even-handed"  approach  to  tariff  rate 
adjustments  is  not  meaningful  These  adjust- 
ments must  be  in  the  context  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. I  have  difficulty  m  seeing  situations 
arise  where  our  trading  partners  would  agree 
In  negotiations  that  the  TUB,  may  ralae 
tariffs. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  would  pro- 
Tide  the  Kxecutive  Branch  with  advance  au- 
thority to  Implement  agreements  to  do  away 
with  certain  non-tariff  barriers.  There  are 
more  than  800  of  such  restrictions  used  by 
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countries  throughout  the  world.  The  Ways 
and  Meaiu  Committee  is  reported  to  have  re- 
fuaed  to  grant  such  advance  authority  to  the 
Administration. 

But  what  about  the  lltUe-notlced  provi- 
sion In  the  trade  bm  that  would  permit  non- 
tarifl  barriers  to  be  converted  Into  flxed  duties 
at  equivalent  or  higher  levels  and  then  be 
phased  down  In  Ave  Installments?  Will  this 
provision  be  used  to  remove  the  Import 
quotas  which  the  UB.  maintains  on  such 
agricultural  products  as  raw  cotton,  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  sugar  and  dairy  products 
or  as  a  replacement  for  the  llmltaUons  on 
steel  exports  to  the  V3.  under  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Arrangement? 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  less  restrictive  test  than  at  present 
for  invoking  the  "escape  clause"  when  indus- 
tries are  seriously  injured  by  imports  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  AprU  10  that  ".  .  damaging  Import  surges 
whatever  their  cause,  should  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  our  people  and  our  govern- 
ment. I  beUeve  we  should  have  effective  In- 
struments readily  available  to  help  avoid 
serious  injury  from  imports  and  give  Amer- 
ican Industries  and  worlcerB  time  to  adjust  to 
increased  Imports  in  an  orderly  way  " 

In  my  Judgment  the  promise  of  relief  which 
the  Axlml lustration  holds  out  for  American 
industries   Injured   or  disrupted   by  Imports 
through   Its  proposed   bill   is  much   greater 
thAn  what  can  realistically  be  expected.  The 
Administrations  record  In  dealing  with  Im- 
port problems  does  not  InstUl  confidence  In 
the  businessman  that  he  can  expect  prompt 
or  more  effective  relief  under  the  proposed 
legislation  than  he  was  able  to  receive  under 
the  existing  legislation,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  I9«a.  Changing  the  name  of  the  basic 
legislation  from  "Trade  Expansion"  to  "Trade 
Reform"  does  nothing  if  the  Intentions  do  not 
exist,  notwithstanding  the  rhetoric  to  take 
ac^n  when  injury  occurs  or  is  threatened 
,oi?*,P"**°'  legtalatkjn  on  the  books  since 
i»«2.   for   example,   would   permit   the   Ad- 
ministration   to   proTlde    Import    relief   for 
the  nonrubbcr  footwe*r  industry.  Over  two 
^t^.^^J  '*^"  *«°-  "*•  '^*rtff  Commission 
submitted  to  the  Prealdent  a  spUt  decision 
in  an    escape  clause"  caae  on  nonrubber  foot- 
wear which  PreBWent  NUon  had  Initiated 
tbe  only  President  to  have  Initiated  such  aii 
investigaaon.  There  has  been  no  action  taken 
oa  this  decision   by  the  President,   afflrma- 
-ively   or  negatively,   slnoe   he   received   the 
Commisslon-s  report.   Yet   this   Industry   li 
r^eadily  "going  down  the  drain"  because  of 
tnac^on  on  its  import  problem  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. J   '•^^  aa 

In  the  flr«  half  of  1978.  the  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market  by  Imported  non- 

^^n  'J^l^rtL""  ^  *^*-  "  ^'^  been 
30%    in    l»70  when  the  Tttlff  Commission 

Imports  In  the  flrrt  haU  of  1973  rcse  by 
5%  largely  as  a  rttalx  of  burgeoning  im- 
port,  from  the  developing  countilM^euch 
"_^=--ln*.  Brazil.  Mexico.  Tfclwan.  Korea 
a«ee*  and  Tuitey.  in  the  first  half  of  1972' 

S;^'^^  ^""ST"  »™I»rt-  from  Argen- 
tina were  only  60.000  pairs.  A  year  later  theae 
import*  tot*l«l  l.«00,000  p«t;s.  Our  devalna- 

U»e  devetoirtDc  eomtnm  which  have  generally 
devalued  with  tb«  tr.8.  ""^nwiy 

PToaac-Aon  at  nocrubber  footwear  feU  by 
fl4%  at  a  time  when  American  Industry  la 
general  1.  enjoying  its  greatest  peace-time 
boom.  It  la  antlctpAted  that  1973  production 
»tll  be  the  lowMt  in  more  than  20  yean 
perhaps  as  low  as  SOO  million  pairs.  Accom- 
PMylng  the  decline  m  output  has  been  a 
closing  of  factories  (aUnost  200  net  ctostncs 
Knee  ia«>  and  a  suhrtantUi  loss  of  capad^ 
'»ell  to  ezeMs  of  100  mffikm  paini 

1JX»  jobs,  rwhiclnc  «>•  mmibsr  ot  peopu 
directly  empUij^  by  this  mduslry  to  Ism 


The  industry  has  peutloned.  It  has  en- 
treat^t  It  has  UteraUy  begged  for  relief.  It 
has  foUowed  the  procedures  In  the  law— not 
only  the  "escape  clause"  but  also  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  statute.  In  two  countervailing 
duty  petitions,  it  has  produced  evidence  that 
the  governments  of  Spain,  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  subsidizing  their  nonrubber  foot- 
wear industries.  But  to  date,  the  domestic 
Industry  has  received  no  r6Uef  of  any  kind 
from  the  Administration. 

It  Is  litUe  wonder  that  those  businessmen 
familiar  with  the  nonrubber  footwear  altua- 
tlon,  and  perhaps  with  slmUar  problems 
faced  by  other  industries,  an  skeptical  about 
the  Administration's  Intentions  in  providing 
Import  relief. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  revises 
some  of  the  countervailing  duty  provisions. 
One  proposed  change  woiUd  set  a  time  limit 
of  one  year  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  make  a  determlnaUon  as  to  whether 
a  foreign  subsidy  exists. 

But  the  one-year  limit  would  begin  when 
the  matter  Is  presented  to  him  by  his  staflTl 
The  Treasury  Department  staff  has  been 
agonizing  over  a  complaint  brought  by  Mag- 
navox  against  aUegediy  subsidized  TV  sets 
from  Japan  since  at  least  May  1972.  In  the 
Spanish  nonrubber  footwear  countervailing 
case  filed  with  Treasury  in  February  1973, 
Treasury  has  yet  to  announce  that  it  is  in- 
vestigating the  complaint. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  provides 
authority  to  retaliate  against  unfair  trade 
practices  of  foreign  countries.  The  President 
said  in  his  April  10  message  that  he  was  ask- 
ing -for  a  revision  and  extension  of  his  au- 
thority to  raise  barriers  against  countries 
which  unreasonably  or  unjustifiably  restrict 
U.S.  exports.  •  •  •  I  wlU  consider  using  it 
whenever  it  becomes  clear  that  our  trading 
partners  are  unwilling  to  remove  "nreason- 
able  or  unjustifiable  restrictions  r  ^tsst  our 
exports." 

But  present  legislation  permits  the  impost - 
tlon  of  Import  restrictions  as  a  retaliation 
against  unfair  practices  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Action  limited  to  withdrawal  of  tariff 
concessions  Is  permitted  under  present  legis- 
lation   for    non-agricultural    products.    The 
Administration  has  been  concerned  over  the 
Import    quotas    on     agricultural     products 
maintained  by  Japan  which  are  Inconsistent 
with   OATT  and  over  the  common   agrictil- 
tural    policy    of    the    European    Community 
which  has  affected  our  exports.  Yet  the  exist- 
ing legislation  has  been  Invoked  onlv  fwlce 
In  its  eleven-year  history,  both  times  c~    rri- 
cultural  products,  but  never  against  Japan's 
import  quotas  or  the  European  Communltv's 
common    agricultural   policy.    It   has    never 
been  Invoked  on  non -agri  cultural  products. 
There  are  other  provisions  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's trade  bill  which  have  evoked  con- 
cern and  opposition.  The  proposal  to  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
U.^ion  has  generated  opposition  because  of 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union's  emigration 
policies.   The   proposal    to   permit   duty-free 
entry  of  Industrial  products  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  has  received  opposition  from 
industries  which  are  concerned   that  these 
countries  with  their  low  labor  coeU  and  gov- 
emment  programs  to  assist  exporu  are  the 
ones  which  create  the  most  disruption  in  the 
UB.  market.  The  AFU-cio  reiterated  its  or,- 
position  to  the  Wll  on  August  3.  1973.  saying 
that  It  -provides  no  specific  machinery  to 
regulate  the  fiood  of  imports.   It  does  not 
deal  at  all  with  the  export  of  US  technology 
and  capital  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
corporations  can  maximize  proflu  and  mlnl- 
^^^.^^J^*  expense  of  U.S   production 
and  jobs.  It  does  nothing  to  close  the  Incra- 
iive  tax  loopholes  for  American-based  multl- 
°^*^'  corporations  which   make   It   more 
profitable  for  them   to  locate  and  produce 
abroad." 

It    U   against    thU    background   that   the 
trade  bUl  U  wending  lu  way  through  Con- 
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It  has  been  more  than  six  years  since  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  concluded.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  many  significant  developments 
affecting  the  world  economy:  the  expansion 
of  the  Eiiropean  Community  from  six  to  nine 
member  states;  the  development  of  trade 
deficits  by  the  United  SUtes;  a  series  of 
monetary  crises  leading  to  two  devaluaUons 
by  this  country  and  revaluations  by  Germany 
and  Japan;  the  latter's  emergence  as  a  world 
economic  power;  growing  energy  crlsee  faced 
by  most  Industrialized  countries:  the  imposi- 
tton  of  an  import  surcharge  by  the  Uj8  in 
1971  and  of  export  contrcls  on  some  basic 
agricultural  commodities  in  1973;  and  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  export  earnings  of 
the  developing  countries  through  their  ex- 
ports of  raw  materials  needed  so  badly  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Underway  today  in  Tokyo  Is  a  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  QATT  attended  by  some  80  na- 
tlons.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
launch  a  new  round  of  multlUteral  trade 
negotutlons.  It  Is  expected  that  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  wUl  emerge  from  the  Tokyo 
meeting  to  guide  the  future  GATT  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  80-caUed  Tokyo  Declaration  wlU  deal 
with    further   reducUons   or   eUmlnaUon   of 
tariffs;   the  lowering  or  removal  of  nontarlff 
trade  barriers;  the  need  to  assist  further  the 
development  of  the  developing  nations-  the 
elevation  of  living  standards  and  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world:   the  institution  of 
safeguards  to  deal  with  situations  of  market 
disruption  arising  out  of  Import  competition- 
and  the  esUbllshment  of  a  Trade  Negotia- 
tions Committee  as  the  principal  negotiating 
body  for  the  multilateral  trade  negotiation^ 
One  issue  undoubtedly  being  debated  In 
Tokyo  Is  the  Interrelation  between  trade  and 
monetary  matters.  The  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotutlons WUl  be  taking  place  concurrently 
with  negotiations  to  reform  the  International 
monetary  system,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  harmonization  of  the  two  negotiations. 
The  V3.  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  suc- 
cessful monetary  system  depends  upon  gov- 
ernments adopting  measiu^s  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  liberalize  trade.  The  European 
Common  Market  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  should  be  no  action  on  trade  until  de- 
cisions have  been  reached  on  monetjur  mat- 
ters. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Tokyo  Dec- 
laration WlU  be  agreed  to  by  the  conclusion 
or  the  conference  tomorrow  after  differences 
have  been  papered  over.  The  trade  negotU- 
^ns  will  be  launched.  They  have  already 
been  referred  to  by  some  as  the  NUon  Round 
A  goal  of  1975  for  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions has  been  recommended  by  the  OATT 
Preparatory  Committee. 

The  problems  ahead  for  the  U.fl    in   the 
muitllateral  trade  negotutlons  will  be  many 
and  formidable.  The  benefits  which  wlU  ac- 
crue to  the  U.8  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  phlloeophy  which  the  VS.  adopts  for 
these  negotutlons.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  a 
clue  in  the  historic  speech  made   bv  Henry 
Kissinger  in  April  1973  In  which  he  spoke  of 
a  new  AtUntlc  Charter  establishing  a  new 
relationship  of  harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  US.  Canada.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  He  said  that  "it  is  the  responsibility 
of  national  leaden  to  insure  that  economic 
negotutlons  serve  larger  political  purposes 
They  must  recognize  that  economic  rivalry 
If  carried  on   without  restraint  will   in  the 
end    damage    other    relationships."    In    re- 
ferring to  the  forthcoming  trade  negotutlons 
Kissinger  said  that  "the  United  SUtes   In- 
tends to  adopt  a  bro«l  political  approach 
that  does  Justice  to  our  orerrldlng  political 
interest   In  an  open   and   balanced   trading 
order  with  both  Europe  and  Japan.  •  •  •  we 
•••  these  (trade)  negotutlons  not  as  a  test 
of  strength,  but  as  a  test  of  Joint  sutes- 
manshlp." 

Thsse  are  certainly  lofty  hopes.  Innova- 
tive and  challenging.  But  for  the  U8.  to 
enter  oomprehenalTs  trade  negotutlons  with 
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an  approach  which  says  that  international 
political  objectives  will  transcend  economic 
objectives,  can  only  result  In  the  \3S.  again 
assuming  the  role  of  demanAevs,  the  role  of 
taking  the  inltutlve.  of  reeponslbUlty  for  a 
successful  outcome,  a  role  which  the  UJ3.  has 
played  before  in  every  post-war  round  of 
trade  negotutlons.  As  commendable  as  this 
role  might  be  In  terms  of  International 
statesmanship,  it  is  also  a  liabUlty  at  the 
negotUtUig  table.  The  result  In  the  past  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  U.6.  to  receive  full 
reciprocity,  something  which  the  U£.  was 
willing  to  accept  because  of  Its  desire  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  to  see  each  roimd  of 
trade  negotutlons  successfully  concluded 
and  because  of  our  confidence  In  our  com- 
petitive strength  and  economic  well-being. 

The  time  for  the  XiS.  assximing  the  role 
of  leader  in  trade  negotutlons  Is  past.  The 
events  of  the  last  half-dozen  years  should 
certainly  confirm  for  us  today  that  we  are  no 
longer  "top  dog"  in  the  world  economy  as  we 
were  In  the  twenty  five  years  after  World 
War  n.  The  United  States  has  displayed  con- 
siderable Inltutlve  In  getting  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotutlons  launched.  But  If 
we  continue  as  leader,  as  demandeur,  in  the 
months  ahead  as  the  negotutlons  prog^rese, 
Instead  of  allowing  othera  to  play  the  key 
role,  we  will  again  come  out  of  these  negotu- 
tlons without  full  reciprocity. 
I  Should  add  that  I  am  not  sanguine  that 
'  we  will  let  othere  fill  our  traditional  role. 
■  "There  Is  concern  that  no  one  else  cares  as 
';Wmuch  about  these  negotiations  to  put  Itself 
lir>the  position  of  leadership  that  the  U.S. 
occupied  In  previous  trade  negotiations. 
Purthermtwe,  the  desire  of  the  Administra- 
tion before  It  leaves  offlce  to  have  some  ma- 
jor achievements  In  the  international  arena 
along  the  lines  of  the  InltUtlves  of  the  Kis- 
singer speech  can  only  lead  to  a  revival  of 
the  role  which  the  VS.  previously  played. 
Then  we  are  bound  to  get  a  reprise  of  the 
tunes  of  yesteryear. 

I:i  this  atmosphere  It  Is  essentUl  that  the 
business  community  convey  Its  views  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  on  the 
shape  of  the  trade  bill  and  the  course  of 
the  trade  negotiations.  The  public  hearings 
or  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  later  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
are  helpful,  but  not  definitive.  I  am  sure 
that  members  of  these  committees  and  of 
the  two  bodies  themselves  always  welco^ie 
receiving  views  on  various  aspects  of  £he 
legUlatlon. 

When  trade  negotutlons  commence  it  is 
Important  that  the  government  negotUtors 
receive  advice  at  the  policy  and  technical 
levels  from  Industry.  Tliere  must  be  a  two- 
day  flow  of  information,  a  full  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  and  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus, and  a  me.^ns  to  draw  upon  all  na- 
tional sources  for  information  and  exper- 
tise. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  a  three-tier 
system  to  be  p^rt  of  the  trade  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  flow  of  InformaUon 
necessary  for  sound  policy  decisions,  the  par- 
ticipation of  qualified  people,  and  a  mutual- 
ity of  responsibility  and  functions  The 
Chamber's  proposals  are  highly  constructive 
«'id.  If  Implemented,  should  go  a  long  way 
to  Improving  the  chances  of  a  successful  ne- 
gotutlon  for  the  U.S. 

IV 

Thus,  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as 
Congress  shapes  the  new  trade  legislation 
will  have  much  bearing  on  the  shape  of  the 
trade  negotiations  In  the  months  and  j-ears 
Ahead.  There  la  a  role  for  new  trade  legisla- 
tion a  Id  new  trade  negotiations.  Let  us  hope 
that  what  the  American  people  will  receive 
In  Washlngto  i  and  In  Geneva  will  strengthen 
our  country  and  Its  economy. 


IMMIGRATION   LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Mxeds) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  eight  bills  of  concern  to  Im- 
migrant Americans  in  general  and  of 
particular  importance  to  Chinese  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Organization  of  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans, Inc.,  to  which  I  belong,  was  formed 
to  bring  about  strong  national  input  and 
improved  opportunities  for  Chinese 
Americans.  Its  sponsors  are  aiming  to 
promote  active  participation  in  civic  and 
national  life  and  secure  Justice  and  equal 
opportunities  for  persons  of  Chinese 
ancestry. 

The  purposes  of  these  bills  Is  to  repeal 
two  laws  that  are  now  obsolete  and  can 
be  viewed  as  racially  insulting;  to  make 
it  easier  to  unite  Chinese  American 
families  by  changing  immigration  laws, 
and  erase  anomalies  that  have  arisen. 
Specifically,  the  eight  bills  would: 
Repeal  the  "coohe  trade"  laws,  which 
were  originally  enacted  to  correct  the 
exploitive  practice  of  bringing  Chinese 
and  Japanese  to  the  United  States  to 
be  sold  or  transferred  as  servants  and 
apprentices  in  the  19th  century.  The 
need  for  the  laws  has  passed  and  the 
word  "coolie"  carries  a  demeaning  con- 
notation. 

Repeal  the  Bertillon  system  of  identi- 
fication, which  was  part  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  laws.  All  have  been  repealed 
except  this  section.  The  system  was  used 
at  ports  of  entry  to  determine  race  by 
physical  measurements. 

Equalize  the  visa  treatment  of  persons 
bom  In  either  the  Eastern  anr  Western 
Hemispheres. 

Make  parents  of  resident  aliens  eli- 
gible for  second  preference  visas. 

Make  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens 
Eind  resident  aliens,  as  well  as  spouses 
and  parents,  eligible  for  a  waiver  of  ex- 
clusion. 

MsJce  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens 
and  resident  aliens,  as  well  as  spouses 
and  parents,  eligible  for  a  waiver  of  de- 
portation. 

Enable  persons  over  50  years  of  age 
to  take  naturalization  tests  in  his  own 
language  and  u-aive  the  literacy  test  for 
persons  over  60  years  of  age  and  who 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  20  years. 

Permit  law-abiding  citizens  who  ha\-e 
resided  in  the  United  States  continuousiv 
since  October  3.  1965,  to  make  a  record 
of  lawful  entry. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  continuation  of  this 
legislation  is  a  continual  demeaning  of 
very  fine,  talented,  and  dignified  persons 
of  oriental   ancestry. 

Senator  Pong  has  introduced  a  similar 
series  of  legislation  in  the  other  body. 
It  Is  m>'  hope  that  we  can  pass  these 
bills  in  both  Houses  and  remove  the 
stigma  they  carry. 


TREATMENT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  California  (Mr.  Stask)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are  sup- 
porting the  Mills -Vanik  amendment. 
The  importance  of  passing  this  legisla- 
tion has  In  no  way  diminished  since  it 
was  authored  many  months  ago. 

Pew  of  my  colleagues  object  to  the 
concept  of  free  and  increased  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  question  the 
advisability  of  normalizing  relations 
with  this  great  power.  However  we  do 
not  want  this  trade  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  very  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  We  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
two  of  the  greatest  champions  of  human 
liberty,  Andre  Bakharov  and  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn.  They  have  warned  us  that 
it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  human 
rights  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  credit 
and  Investment  guarantees  and  most- 
favored-nation  status.  Freedom  of  emi- 
gration is  a  prerequisite  that  we  must 
not  abandon  without  extracting  a  com- 
mitment to  end  the  repression  now  so 
widely  practiced. 

Treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  has  vlslNy 
worsened  since  Mr.  Brezhnev's  recent 
visit  to  Washington.  Fewer  exit  visas  are 
granted.  There  are  more  reports  of  show 
trials  and  psychiatric  ward  sentences 
Jews  and  other  "dissidents"  are  not  onlj 
forbidden  to  emigrate,  but  are  harassed 
and  punished  inhumanely.  This  must 
not  be  condoned  with  American  dollars. 
These  practices  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  foimdations  of  our  society. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have 
been  participating  In  a  program  of  regu- 
lar telephone  calls  to  Jewish  activists  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  "Hie  imderlying  mes- 
sage in  every  conversation  has  been: 

Our  only  hope  for  freedom  lies  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mllls-Vanlk  leglsUtion. 

During  one  call  the  Soviet  Jew  said : 

If  Mnis-Vanlk  does  not  pass,  you  may 
never  hear  from  us  again,  lliere  will  be  a 
repression  more  severe  than  that  taking 
place  in  Chile. 

The  East  Bay  Jewish  community  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  .voung 
Jewish  activist  in  Leningrad.  Mrs.  Eteia 
Oliker.  Her  story  Is  a  dramatic  and 
tragic  example  of  the  denial  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

She  says  that  the  authorities  refused 
her  family  the  necessary  emigrauon 
papers: 

Claiming  that  my  emigration  from  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well  as  the  emigration  of  mv 
husband  and  my  three- rear -old  daoghtcr 
c^n  diminish  the  poa-er  of  the  Soviet  Union 
The  reason  for  the  refusal  is  the  fact  of  mr 
work  in  the  Science  and  Research  Institute 
which  terminated  more  than  thr«e  yc*n 
ago.  I  began  to  work  in  the  InsUtut«  im- 
mediately after  being  graduated  from  the 
University  beli^g  a  specialist  In  the  field  a! 
pure  mathematica.  aixl  worked  there  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  until  the  btrth  of  mr 
child.  Also,  the  last  fire  months  wfatcb  I 
worked  there  were  flr»  months  of  a  rsrr  dlA- 
cult  pragikancT.  a  time  that  I  praetlaaUy 
could  not  work  at  all 

And  thus,  tcdar.  I.  a  99-rear  o^d  vcvnan. 
a  mothw  of  a  S-vear  old  ciilld.  a  mathe- 
matician, a  person  who  caimot  oocapreiMod 
technology  tten  on  the  lerel  of  bouseh.\Jd 
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appll&nces.  poae  a  threat  to  the  power  and 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  Oovorunent. 

A  great  many  of  my  huaba&d's  and  my 
reiatlvea  perlahed  on  ttie  front  and  In  tli« 
CHietto  dtirtng  the  Oreat  Patriotic  War 
(WWn) .  The  relatlvee  who  survived  now  Uve 
in  Israel  and  the  InabUlty  to  Uve  together 
with  them  causee  g;reat  suffering  and  anxiety. 
We  get  up  every  day  and  we  pray  with  our 
thoughts  that  the  next  day  will  be  a  lucky 
one  and  will  bring  mb  relief.  And  every  time 
we  alternate  between  hope  and  de^>alr  when 
we  are  called  to  the  OVIK  in  order  for  them 
to  Inform  us  that  we  have  again  been  re- 
fused visas.  In  this  one  year  we  have  aged 
ten  years.  We  have  lost  our  knowledge,  our 
competence  as  speclallats,  and  the  constant 
uncertainty  in  which  we  Uve  is  destroying  us. 

Surely  we  can  demand  that  the  Soviet 
authorities,  If  they  are  to  obtain  special 
trade  benefits  from  the  United  States, 
will  adhere  to  their  own  signature  on  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


REACTION     OP     C'lTlKS     TO     THE 

PRESIDE^^rs  housing  program 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvsmia  (Mr.  BA«srrr) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  on  pending  housing  and 
community  development  legislation.  The 
principal  spokesmen  for  the  conference 
were  Mayor  Roy  Martin  of  Norfolk,  pres- 
ident of  the  conference,  and  Mayor  Nor- 
man Mineta.  the  outstanding  young 
mayor  of  San  Jose. 

Mayors  Martin  and  Mineta,  together 
with  several  members  of  the  conference's 
Legislative  Action  Committee— Mayors 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City.  Moon 
Landrieu  of  New  Orleans,  Lee  Alexander 
of  Syracuse,  Stanley  Cmlch  of  Canton, 
Patricia  Sheehan  of  New  Brunswick, 
Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Frank 
Burke  of  Louisville — met  with  our  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  after  their  appearance 
before  the  Senate  In  order  to  discuss 
pending  legislation  in  the  House.  Our 
discussion  with  the  mayors  was  a  most 
constructive  one.  They  urged  us  to  act 
expeditiously  on  housing  and  community 
development  legislation  so  that  their 
cities  win  be  able  to  continue  providing 
housing  and  to  rebuild  and  revitalize 
thetr  communities. 

I  include  Mayor  Martin's  remarks  to 
us  and  »4ayor  Mineta's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  in 
the  RxcoRs  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
and  urge  all  Members  to  give  them  care- 
ful consideration: 
Optxixc   Rtmakks   of  Matob   Rot   VUmtth, 

Pbmidewt  or  THE  UB.  CoKrmrwci:  of  Mat- 

OaS.    TO    MZMBEXS    OF    THZ    Hoosz    Hocsixo 
SlTBCOMMTTTO.    OCTOBXX    3,     1973 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee On  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
meeting  with  us  for  a  moment  during  what 
we  know  U  another  very  busy  day  for  you. 
We  don't  want  to  keep  you  very  long  because 
we  know  that  the  Urban  Maes  Transit  legis- 
lation Is  oo  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon and  we  moat  certainly  do  not  want  to 
keep  you  from  that  important  action. 

As  you  know,  we  have  Just  finished  ap- 
pearing before  your  counterpart  Committee 


on  the  Senate  side.  Ovx  urgent  message  to 
the  Senate  Committee  and  our  urgent  mes- 
sage to  you  here  Is  that  Congrees  must  move 
ae  quickly  as  possible  on  the  pending  hous- 
ing and  community  development  legislation. 
The  cities  represented  here  today,  along  with 
many  other  cities  around  the  country,  have 
suffered  through  a  number  of  years  of  de- 
Lays  and  Impoundments.  The  various  pro- 
grams which  your  Committee  has  designed 
over  the  years  have  made  It  possible  for  im 
to  do  son>e  important  things  locally.  In  the 
process,  of  course,  we  have  built  up  a  ca- 
pacity to  plan  and  manage  theae  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  uncertainty  and  frus- 
tration created  by  the  ciurent  situation  Is 
making  it  nearly  impossible  for  us  to  hold 
this  local  capacity  together.  We  very  badly 
need  to  know — as  quickly  as  possible — where 
the  national  government  Intends  to  go  on 
theae  programs. 

So.  message  number  one  Is  that  we  urge 
you  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  you  can  on 
legislative  schedule.  As  you  know,  we  are 
in  very  strong  supp<Hrt  of  yotir  community 
development  block  grant  bUl.  Enactment  of 
that  bill  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  pick 
up  momebtum  again  with  our  local  elTorts. 
We  stand  ready  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can  to  get  that  bill  passed. 

On  housing,  I  am  sure  you  share  our  dls- 
app>ointment  with  the  lack  of  firm  direction 
coming  out  of  the  Administration's  bUl.  The 
important  point  now  is  to  get  going  with 
something  all  parties  can  accept.  We  have 
looked  at  the  Barrett/Ashley  bill  in  some 
detail  by  now  and  we  think  It  presents  a 
number  of  exciting  improvements  In  the  sys- 
tem, particularly  as  regards  our  attempts 
locally  to  puU  together  comprehensive,  uni- 
fied hovislng  and  community  development  ac- 
tlvltlefl.  We  would  like  to  give  you  whatever 
help  we  can  in  moving  that  proposal  forward 
as  well. 

The  other  members  of  our  Legislative  Ac- 
tion Committee  present  will  each  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two.  Let  me  conclude  by  re- 
emphaslzlng  how  critical  we  feel  It  U  that 
your  Committee  act  as  speedily  as  possible 
on  these  two  important  measures  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development. 

Statsmznt   of   Normak   MnfXTA,   San  Jose, 

CaIOF.,  COCRAniMAN,  U.S.  CoNFZaENCZ  OF 
MATOBS  COMMtrNTTT  Dfvtlopment  Com- 
MlTTXa.    BXFOaX  TUX   SXMATE   StJBCOMMll  ISA 

oi»  Housing 

COMMUNlTT   DKVkLOPMKITT  BLOCK  GRANT 

Gentlemen;  As  Chairman  of  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Ittayors  Community  Development 
Committee,  I  can  tell  you  that  for  the  past 
three  years  the  number  one  priority  of  that 
Committee  has  been  the  development  of  a 
Community  Development  Block  Grant. 

As  Mayor  and  as  the  Conunlttee  Chairman. 
I  can  ass\ire  you  that  we  cannot  afford  any 
additional  delay  tn  the  development  of  such 
a  consolidated  grant  program. 

Programmatlcally  we  are  ready  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  community  development  block 
grant. 

The  need  for  the  activities  which  such  a 
program  supports  is  approaching  desperation 
In  many  communities. 

Further,  in  our  Judgment,  the  obstacles 
blocking  obtaining  another  year's  funding 
for  the  existing  programs  seem  insurmount- 
able. 

We  are  dependent  upon  this  Committee  to 
act  now.  As  the  Committee  knows,  we  prefer, 
on  many  of  the  key  points,  the  Congressional 
as  opposed  to  the  Administration  versions  of 
the  Community  Development  biUs. 
Booaurc 

In  the  area  of  hoiising.  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  supported  the  Senate  bill  last  year. 
It  was  a  good  reform  measure  for  the  existing 
hoxislng  programs  We  would  sustain  and 
support  a  slmUar  effort  again  this  year.  How- 


ever, this  year  we  would  urge  the  Committee 
to  consider  including  in  such  an  omnibus 
housing  bin  two  Items: 

1.  Program matic  linkages  which  operate 
both  at  the  national  and  local  levels  between 
the  local  housing  programs  and  the  local 
community  development  programs. 

a.  Provisions  which  would  permit  DHUD 
to  allocate  hoxislng  units  to  local  govern- 
ments baaed  on  local  needs  as  set  forth  tn 
locally  developed  multi-year  housing  plana. 

B4r.  Chairman^  your  bill,  S.  3182,  would  be 
a  great  step  forward  toward  providing  the 
local  flexibility  which  we  need  in  this  area. 
axAcnoN  TO  thb  adiuktstkation's  hottstkc 

LSCISLATION 

Let  me  capitalize  my  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's housing  message  and  S.  2507  by  saying 
that  I  am  discouraged  that,  after  so  much 
study  and  so  long  a  delay,  so  Uttle  came  forth. 
We  had  expected  on  September  7  to  see  a 
specific  set  of  proposals.  None  came  forth. 

After  looking  at  the  legislation  we  are 
disturbed  that  the  President  Is  proposing  that 
Congress  acknowledge  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  the  housing  programs  have  failed; 
that  he  is  asking  the  Congress  to  adopt  in 
advance  a  housing  eillowance  program  the 
details  of  which  we  have  not  even  seen;  and 
furthermore,  that  he  proposes  abandoning 
the  national  bousing  goals. 

The  substance  of  the  President's  message 
and  the  legislation  do  not  warrant  taking 
more  of  this  Conunlttee's  time.  However,  I 
have  appended  a  separate  statement  on  my 
reaction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  today  you  have  before  you  a  group  of 
anxious,  concerned  and  frustrated  city  ofll- 
clals  who  are  extremely  worried  that  they 
may  be  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  power 
struggle  between  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration— a  struggle  which  may  ulti- 
mately produce  nothing  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion but  which  will  most  certainly  damage 
our  capacity  to  deliver  services. 

AppKNDtx  to  Statkmxnt  of  NoaMAN  Minxta, 
Matos.  San  Josk,  Calif..  Octobex  3.  1973 

TBK    AOMINISTRATION'a    ROtTSINC    INrTIATIVES 

The  inadequacies  of  the  President's  Sep- 
tember 19,  1973  bousing  message  as  It  relates 
to  the  national  need  for  subsidized  housing 
have  been  widely  reported. 

The  limitation  of  new  approvals  of  needed 
subsidized  housing  to  200.000  units  ignores 
the  human  needs  presently  existing  in  cities. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  the  promise  of  fur- 
ther program  development — a  promise  offered 
on  the  heels  of  a  production  hiatus  and  a 
comprehensive  study  designed  to  develop  a 
specific  set  of  housing  proposals  which  did 
not  come  forth.  It  is  hard  for  responsible  local 
officials  to  take  such  a  promise  seriously. 

The  bantering  about  of  the  notion  of  a 
nuxlest  demonstration  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  housing  allowance  pro- 
gram Is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  housing 
which  is  needed  now.  Though  I  am  p>erson- 
ally  very  much  in  favor  of  seriously  explor- 
ing such  Income  maintenance  efforts.  I  have 
to  look  with  skepticism  at  such  a  suggestion 
when  proposed  by  an  AdmlnlstrattoD  which 
backed  away  from  Its  own  Family  Assistance 
Plan  for  welfare  reform,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  very  text  of  his  bousing  message 
hedges  his  support  for  the  final  development 
of  a  housing  allowance  program. 

However,  the  epltomy  of  the  continued 
foolLShneas  of  the  Administration's  housing 
efforts  has  been  in  its  continued  use  of  "(all- 
ure rhetoric."  It  has  tried  to  convince  the 
American  public  that  all  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams have  been  failures.  The^  mo«t  cer- 
tainly have  not. 

For  example,  when  the  Admlnletratlon  sus- 
pended the  housing  programs  last  January, 
It  claimed  it  was  because  "the  programs  were 
failures"  and  attempted  to  contrive  daU  to 
support  Its  contentions. 
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The  fact,  as  any  "informed  source"  know*, 
is  that  the  decision  to  suspend  the  housing 
programs  nine  months  ago  was  baaed  on 
budgetary  considerations,  not  programmatic 
ones. 

Let  me  say  that  no  one  knows  the  ravages 
of  Inflation  better  than  a  mayor  who  has  to 
try  and  reconcile  skyrocketing  street  surfac- 
ing and  public  works  construction  costs  with 
a  basically  unresponsive.  Inelastic  tax  base. 
We  are  as  concerned  with  inflation  as  any- 
one. But  why  is  It  necessary  to  cloud  a 
budgetary  issue  with  inaccurate  and  de- 
mecknlng  rhetoric  about  the  nation's  conunu- 
nlty  development  and  housing  programs? 

Budget  cutting  is  a  decision  on  priorities. 
Surely  our  nation — the  Administration  and 
Congress — Is  sophisticated  enough  to  be 
able  to  debate  the  priorities  between  the 
need  for  subsidized  housing  and  the  need 
for  the  Trident  missile  system  without  the 
Administration  resorting  to  innuendo  and 
Inaccuracy  regarding  the  merits  of  our  past 
national  housing  efforts  to  win  its  point. 

The  current  chapter  tn  the  Administra- 
tion's effort  to  demean  the  housing  programs 
is  to  be  found  In  the  "findings  and  pur- 
poses" section  of  S.  2507,  which  was  Intro- 
duced on  Monday,  October  1,  1973  by  Senator 
Tower. 

It  asks  the  Congress  to  ratify  as  national 
policy  the  conclusions  th*t: 

(1)  the  Federal  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grama  have  not  made  an  adequate  contribu- 
tion towards  attaining  "a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family"  since  that  goal  was  established 
25  years  ago; 

(2)  current  Federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  wasteful  and  inequitable  because 
they  concentrate  on  the  construction  of  new 
housing  for  an  arbitrarily  selected,  very  small 
percentage  of  famUles  who  need  assistance; 

(3)  current  Federal  housing  subsidy  pro^ 
grams  often  ignore  the  potential  of  utilizing 
available  safe  and  sanitary  existing  housing- 
and 

(4)  current  programs  tend  to  produce  a 
concentration  of  families  living  in  substand- 
ard housing  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  benefits  of  federal  housing 
assistance  in  units  of  their  own  choosing 

Theae  conclusions  completely  miss  the 
point  that,  contrary  to  the  current  popular 
beUef  in  the  White  House  and  OMB,  the 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams that  have  been  made  available  to  cltlos 
by  the  Federal  government  have  been  ap- 
propriate for  the  Jobs  they  were  designed  to 
perform.  Given  the  fragmented  objectives 
and  limited  funding  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, they  have  Indeed  achieved  monumen- 
tal success.  That  la  not  to  say  there  have  not 
been  individual  abuses  and  problems.  There 
have.  But  It  Is  in  error  to  declare  a  program 
a  falltire  for  not  housing  everjrone  If  its 
funding  Is  inadequate  to  do  so,  or  to  cry 
"worthleas"  If  a  single -purpose  program  does 
not  solve  all  of  America's  multi-faceted  hous- 
ing and  community  development  needs. 
What  is  needed  is  to  reform  our  housing 
programs  to  make  them  more  comprehe naive. 

The  Administration  bill  further  would  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  go  on  record  In  ad- 
vance in  favor  of  hotising  allowances  prior 
to  seeing  any  experiments  or  demonstrations. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Congress  would  be 
wilUng  to  do  so. 

The  Administration's  bill  states  In  the  pre- 
amble that  "the  most  promising  way  to  en- 
able all  famlUes  to  obtain  decent  housing  at 
accepUble  costs  appears  to  be  direct  cash 
assistance."  While  I  agree  with  the  ho\islng 
allowance  concept,  I  cannot  overlook  the 
pressing  demand  for  adequate  housing  in  our 
cities  As  responsible  municipal  officials  w« 
cannot  afford  to  aacrlfloe  the  immediate 
housing  needs  in  our  communities  to  a 
vaguely  defined  concept  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  failed  to  give  his  unquali- 
fied endorsement. 


FlnaUy,  the  preamble  of  the  Administra- 
tion's bUl  eltmlnatee  the  ten  year  houatng 
goal  contained  in  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
Given  the  delays,  impoundments  and  frus- 
trations created  by  the  Administration 's  ac- 
tions In  recent  years,  I  ackiu>wtodge  that 
reaching  the  1908  goals  will  be  difficult  How- 
ever, I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
keep  the  19S8  National  Housing  Goals  in- 
tact so  that  we  might  be  able  to  use  the  ralg- 
Inally  achievable  goals  as  a  yard  stick 
against  which  we  can  measure  the  value  of 
the  alleged  Improvements  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  at  hopee  to  pro- 
pose. 

If  significant  improvements  in  providing 
housing  are  developed,  then  perhaps  the  hi- 
atus in  housing  production  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  endure  wlU  be  worth  It.  But 
let  us  keep  the  formerly  achievable  goals 
Intact  so  that  we  can  have  an  objective  com- 
parison against  which  we  can  measure  the 
value  of  the  Administration's  current  ef- 
forts. 

The  Administration's  housing  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  produced  something  of  considera- 
ble potential  value.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Task  Force  studies  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  HUD  over  the  past  eeveral  months. 

Given  the  considerable  talent  that  HUD 
staff  possesses.  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  products  of  their  many  months  of 
study  regarding  the  need  to  make  Improve- 
ments In  the  current  housing  programs  are 
represented  by  the  President's  message  and 
8.  2507  Instead  I  suggest  that  the  products 
of  their  efforts  constitute  an  untapped  source 
of  salient  data  and  findings  which  a  posi- 
tively motivated  Congress  could  apply  with 
great  national  benefit  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing the  reforms  which  are  needed  In  the 
hovislng  area. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
appropriate  Senate  and  House  Conunitteee, 
utUlztng  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  if  necessary,  obtain  the 
original  unexpurgated  task  force  reports  and 
findings  and  apply  them  to  the  task  of  de- 
signing house  programs  which  wUl  in  fact 
meet  our  contemporary  housing  needs. 


COMPUTERIZED  CARPOOL  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  Tixrnan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TiERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
implement  and  coordinate  on  a  national 
level  a  computerized  carpool  service.  This 
bill  would  authorize  the  OSA  to  dissemi- 
nate Information  to  all  employees  work- 
ing within  concentrated  areas  concern- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  computerized  car- 
pool  program.  The  OSA  branch  offices 
would  then  collect  and  process  the  data 
of  those  who  desire  to  be  matched  with 
a  carpool  and  would  then  send  out  lists 
of  8  to  10  individuals  with  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers.  Each  list  would  be 
composed  of  commuters  who  have  the 
same  departure  and  arrival  times  and 
the  same  grid  area  of  home  and  work. 
The  actusU  arrangements  are  then  left  to 
the  individual  once  the  computerized 
matching  service  has  been  offered  to 
them. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
owns  computers  or  has  access  to  com- 
puters and  persormel  in  every  major  city 
in  the  Nation  thus  making  this  agency 
the  ideal  coordinator  and  administrator 
of  a  commuter  matching  service.  ITie 
problem  in  getting  people  to  commute  by 


carpool  is  not  that  they  do  not  want  to, 
but  that  there  is  no  convenient  way  to 
help  these  commuters  get  together. 
People  by  themselves  have  not  taken  the 
Initiative,  so  we  as  their  elected  officials 
must  use  the  agencies  at  our  disposal  to 
aid  the  mUlions  of  commuters  in  helping 
themselves  solve  the  problems  of  energy, 
pollution,  and  transportation — at  a  very 
minimal  cost. 

Some  would  push  off  this  much  needed 
change  on  the  local  governments.  Such  a 
narrow  and  Irresponsible  view  refuses  to 
recognize  the  economic  ramifications  of 
the  inefficient  and  needless  practice  of  a 
single  passenger  occupancy  rate  in  com- 
muter vehicles.  A  study  team  from  the 
Highway  Users  Federation  found  that  In 
majiM-  metropolitan  areas  the  average 
automobile  occupancy  for  work  trips  to 
downtown  is  now  1.6  persons  per  vehicle. 
If  automobile  occupancy  could  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  average  of  1.6 
persons  per  vehicle  to  2  per  vehicle,  20 
percent  of  the  motor  vehicles  would  be 
removed  from  rush  hour  traffic.  If  vehicle 
occupancy  were  incresised  to  an  average 
of  3.2  passengers  per  automobile  there 
would  be  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  vehicles  on  the  highways. 

Such  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
passengers  per  vehicle  would  result  in 
tremendous  gasoline  savings  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  pollution  levels  of  our  cities. 
Positive  results  have  been  proven  feasi- 
ble by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Through  its  comput- 
erized carpool  program  NASA  has  in- 
creased car  occupancy  among  employees 
to  an  average  3.85  persons  per  car. 

Private  Industry  has  also  shown  con- 
cern with  the  commuter  dilemma :  in  St. 
Louis,  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  pro- 
moted carpoollng  for  the  firm's  47.000 
employees  when  parking  became  critical. 
This  program  has  increased  car  occu- 
pancy among  workers  to  an  average  of  2.8 
persons,  double  the  former  rate. 

In  my  own  district  an  Innovative  firm, 
Textron,  Inc.  has  initiated  a  program  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
the  highway  and  thus  help  to  meet  Clean 
Air  Act  emission  standards,  conserve 
gasoline  supplies,  help  solve  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  reduce  the  amount  of  city 
land  area  sJlocated  unproductively  to 
parking  facilities.  Textron 's  program 
purchases  bus  tokens  and  offers  them 
half  price  to  their  employees  In  an  at- 
tempt to  offer  an  Incentive  to  use  mass 
transit.  Textron 's  plan  is  one  example 
of  the  positive  action  taken  by  responsi- 
ble American  businesses  In  realizing  the 
need  for  the  participation  of  the  citi- 
zenry In  mass  transit  and  carpool  pro- 
grams. 

In  dealing  with  a  program  of  carpool- 
lng the  recurring  ingredient  to  succecs 
is  Incentives.  My  bill  stipulates  that  the 
OSA  Administrator  may  cooperate  only 
with  an  applicant  when  it  has  bem 
shown  that  "the  applicant  is  attempting 
to  encourage  carpoollng  by  the  use  of 
Incentives  such  as  special  ruirking  prlv- 
Ueges." 

The  mayor  of  Providence.  Joseph  A. 
Doorley.  has  offered  the  use  of  municipal 
parking  lots  for  carpools  of  three  or 
more  passengers  at  a  very  minimal  cost. 
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Mayor  Doorley's  initiative  has  not  been 
an  easy  decision  as  he  has  met  some  stiff 
opposition  from  commuters  who  have  no 
way  of  finding  carpoollng  passengers. 
The  mayor's  incentive  program  relies 
solely  on  chance.  Through  my  legislation 
we  could  offer  Mayor  Doorley  and  the 
n-ayors  throughout  the  Nation  the 
proven  method  and  means  of  offering 
computer  matching  information  to  the 
commuters  who  voluntarily  request  this 
service. 

Unfortunately  there  are  only  a  few 
Isolated  private  projects.  Yet  these  proj- 
ects illustrate  the  dramatic  results  that 
are  possible  once  the  commuter  has  been 
given  the  initiative.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  extensive  facilities 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
has  the  potential  to  effect  remarkable 
cures  to  a  variety  of  current  problems 
through  a  very  simple  program  if  we  as 
legislators  authorize  my  projects. 
The  benefits  of  this  program  are  that: 
First.  A  carpool  program  requires  vir- 
tually no  capital  investment; 

Second.  There  are  no  major  legal  or 
institutional  barriers  to  overcome; 

Third.  The  impact  of  a  successful  pro- 
gram can  be  immediate  and  dramatic ; 

Poxuth.  A  successful  area  wide  car- 
pool  program  can  reduce  the  need  for 
construction  of  new  transportation  fa- 
cilities; 

Fifth.  Our  cities'  land  use  problems 
would  greatly  benefit  from  the  consid- 
erable reductions  of  commuter  automo- 
biles. The  need  for  unsightly  and  non- 
productive parking  facilities  on  ex- 
tremely valuable  land  areas  would  be 
minimized: 

Sixth.  Fuel  savings  will  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  the  energy  crisis.  A  recent  study 
by  an  energy  consultant  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  found  that  Increas- 
ing carpools  for  job  commuting  from 
1.3  to  2.3  persons  per  car  would  save 
200,000  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day.  Assum- 
ing a  price  of  $5  per  barrel  this  would 
save  $1  million  per  day  on  our  balance 
of  pasrments  schedule; 

Seventh.  The  Clean  Air  Act  emissions 
standard  deadlines  within  our  cities  can 
be  met  by  a  concerted  effort  of  coopera- 
tion between  government  services  and 
concerned  citizens: 

Eighth.  The  ingredient  of  Incentives 
is  a  built-in  component  to  the  program 
in  this  time  of  inflationary  belt- tighten- 
ing as  the  cost  of  a  10-mile  commuter 
trip  for  one  passenger  of  $2.64  can  be 
cut  to  66  cents  with  4-passenger  oc- 
cupancy and  44  cents  with  a  car  occu- 
pancy of  six :  and 

Ninth.  A  well  organized  computerized 
carpool  program  would  offer  a  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  government  in  sug- 
gesting to  people  what  they  can  do  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  environment, 
energy  shortage,  traffic  congestion,  and 
limited  urtwm  parking  facilities  Instead 
of  the  steady  stream  of  repressive  man- 
dates of  what  the  citizens  cannot  do. 

The  benefits  of  a  nationally  organized 
computerized  carpool  service  are  im- 
mense. A  multiplicity  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems can  be  affected  tlirough  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  one  program  of  con- 
certed cooperation  between  our  Nation's 
Government  and  commuting  citizens. 


It  is  my  hope  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 


EPA  DISTRIBUTES  POLLUTION  CON- 
STRUCTION MONEY  INEQUITABLY 
AND  ILLEGALLY,  RESOLUTION 
WOULD  RECTIFY  ERROR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunag.\)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1972  Congress  appropriated  $1.9  billion  to 
reimburse  States  partially  for  the  costs 
of  constructing  sewage- treatment  plants 
where  construction  began  between  mid- 
1966  and  mid- 1972. 

The  total  amount  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  liable  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  is  about  $2.4  billion.  Sec- 
tion 206(d)  of  the  new  amendments  pro- 
vided that,  in  such  csises,  available 
ftmds  were  to  be  divided  proportionally 
among  all  States  with  certified  need.  In 
the  current  year,  therefore.  States  had 
reason  to  expect  they  would  receive  about 
80  percent  of  their  entitlement  for  the 
Federal  share  of  1966-72  construction. 

Disregarding  this  mandate,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  es- 
tablished its  own  different,  skewed  set  of 
priorities.  Ignoring  the  expressed  intent 
of  Congress.  On  June  26  EPA  Issued  reg- 
ulations that  would  give  to  24  States,  In- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  exactly 
0  percent  of  their  established  needs.  In- 
stead of  the  $217  miUlon  those  States 
expected.  EPA  seeks  to  give  them  noth- 
ing. Another  14  States  would  receive  con- 
siderably less  than  the  80  percent  guar- 
anteed them  under  the  law. 

In  total,  therefore,  38  States  would  be 
forced  to  bear  an  ime.xpected  financial 
burden  imposed  upon  them  as  the  result 
of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  helping  them  meet  their  environmen- 
tal needs. 

On  Tuesday,  therefore.  I  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  to  compel  EPA  to  ad- 
here to  the  clear  intent  of  Congress.  My 
resolution  would  explicitly  require  a  pro 
rata  distribution  of  the  available  funds 
for  projects  begim  during  the  period  pre- 
scribed in  section  206(a)  of  the  act.  This 
would  permit  States  which  initiated  qual- 
ified water  pollutiMi  control  projects 
during  the  period  from  mid- 1966  through 
mid- 1972  to  receive  80  percent  of  their 
eligible  costs  as  called  for  in  the  act.  EPA 
would  be  required  to  come  up  with  new 
regulations  within  30  days  of  the  meas- 
ure's enactment,  and  those  regulations 
would  be  subject  to  disapproval  by  either 
Public  Works  Committee  of  Congress. 
The  deadline  for  filing  a  list  of  requested 
projects  by  the  States  would  be  extended 
commensurately. 

This  measure  Is  Identical  to  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  last  week  by  Senator 
Jeiwings  Randolph  and  cosponsored  by 
34  Senators. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  administration  could  have  con- 
fiised  and  obfuscated  such  plain  language 
and  such  unmistakable  Intent.  It  Is 
doubly  unfortunate  that  38  States  which 


answered  the  call  of  Congress  to  clean 
up  our  polluted  waters  must  suffer  the 
imcerteinty  and  doubt  which  this  mis- 
interpretation of  law  has  visited  on  them. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Congress  must 
now  act  to  eradicate  the  unnecessary 
confusion,  so  that  our  communities  and 
States  can  continue  with  more  reliable 
Federal  support  to  clean  xip  our  water- 
ways and  shorelines. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
along  with  a  Ust  of  States  adversely 
affected  by  EPA's  proposed  regulations, 
in  the  Rfcoiu)  at  this  i>olnt: 

Honss  Joint  Resoltttiom  7S0 
Joint  R«soIutlon  to  set  ulde  regulatlona  of 
the     Environmental      Protection      Agency 
under   section   206   of   the   Federal    Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
Whereas  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Act,  as  amended,  requires  the  re- 
imbursement of  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of   the   project  cost  of  any  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  on  which  construction  was 
initiated  after  June  30.  1966.  but  before  July 
1,    1973,   or   the   anaount   necessary   to   raise 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  50  per  centiun 
of  the  co6t  of  such  project  In  the  case  of  any 
project  which  had  received  Federal  financial 
assistance  at  the  time  of  construction  (or  55 
per  centum  If  such  project  was  a  part  of  a 
metropolitan  plan): 

Whereas  section  306  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  93-500.  was  intended  to  provide  equita- 
ble funding  for  all  publicly  owned  sewage 
treatment  works  constructed  diirlng  the 
period  from  June  30,  1966,  through  July  1, 
1973,  regardless  of  whether  such  works  re- 
ceived any  Federal  assistance  at  the  time  of 
construction,  were  eligible  for  Federal  incen- 
tive grants,  or  were  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  State  matching  grant  or  loan  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  regulations  published  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  pursuant 
to  section  306  are  lUegal  In  that  they  dis- 
criminate among  projects  constructed  during 
this  period  by  failing  to  allocate  appropriated 
funds  equally  to  each  qualified  project  In  the 
ratio  that  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursement due  such  project  bears  to  the 
total  unpaid  balance  to  all  such  projects,  as 
reqiUred  by  subsection  (d)  of  section  206, 
thereby  preventing  many  States  from  receiv- 
ing any  of  the  funds  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  this  section:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  any  regulations 
published  or  promulgated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  section  306 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution  are  hereby  set  aside 
and  are  declared  to  be  of  no  legal  effect  and 
no  moaeys  appropriated  for  section  306  shall 
be  distributed  In  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  within  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
publish  and  submit  to  the  Congress  regula- 
tions implementing  sectlcm  206  so  as  to  effect 
an  equitable  allocation  of  appropriated  funds 
among  all  qiiallfled  projects  on  which  con- 
struction was  initiated  after  June  30,  1966, 
but  before  July  1.  1973.  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (d)  of  section  206. 

Sbc.  a.  Within  thirty  days  of  congressional 
session  foUowlng  the  receipt  of  such  regula- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
either  House  may  report  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  such  regulations.  If  such  reecriu- 
tlon  Is  adopted  by  either  House,  such  regu- 
lations are  disapproved.  If  not  so  disapproved. 
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such  regulations  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  said  thirty-day  period. 

Stc.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  at  the  time  such 
regulations  are  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
shall  notify  each  State.  Within  thirty  dajrs 
after  such  notice  each  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  complete  list  of  projects 
within  such  State  which  qualify  for  reim- 
bursement pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  206.  Any  responses  of  the  States  to 
such  notification  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

8»c.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  reqxUrementa 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  206  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  92-^500.  86  Stat.  838),  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  section  306  may 
be  fUed  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  untU  No- 
vember 18,  1973,  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  required  under  section  3 
of  this  resolution,  payments  may  be  made  In 
accordance  with  section  306  in  connection 
with  any  application  filed  by  November  18, 
1973. 

HOW  tPA  THWARTS  CONGIttSSIONAL  INTENT 
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tion  of  the  canal.  Inability  to  use  the 
canal  caused  oil  companies  to  build 
supertankers  for  the  long  trip  around 
the  tip  of  Africa.  The  presence  of  a  pipe- 
line will  again  shorten  the  haul  for  oil 
shipments  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  shippers. 

The  Suez  may  continue  to  be  blocked 
for  an  indefinite  period  and  even  if 
opened  for  traffic  it  must  be  restored,  and 
it  will  be  unusable  for  supertankers  un- 
less \^idened  and  deepened.  This  would 
be  a  time-consuming  project,  probably 
more  costly  than  the  pipeline. 

The  pipeline  provides  a  ready  answer 
to  oil  distributicxi  problems  of  the  area 
and  lessens  the  economic  importance  of 
the  Suez  which  even  if  opened  could  be 
blocked  again  by  future  Arab-Israeli  con- 
fficts. 

Of  major  significance  to  the  Western 
world  is  the  fact  that  an  American  firm 
will  build  the  pipeline.  This  indicates  a 
potential  lessening  of  tension  between 
Egypt  and  the  United  States.  It  shows 
.  also  the  more  conservative  influence  of 
\EIing  Faisel  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  being  felt 
by  the  Egyptian  Gtovemment  above  the 
radical  leaderslup  that  Libya's  al- 
Qaddafi  seeks  to  exercise  in  the  area. 
The  project  was  vigorously  sought  by  a 
European  combine  headed  by  the  French. 
Bechtel.  an  American  company  based  in 
San  Francisco  and  a  specialist  in  oil  in- 
stallation construction,  was  selected 
instead. 

This  provides  a  new  opportunity  to 
warm  up  relations  between  Egypt  and 
the  United  States  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed carefully  and  promptly.  A  similar 
opportunity  was  offered  when  the  Egyp- 
tians expelled  the  Russians  but  tiie 
United  States  sat  on  its  hands  and  did 
nothing.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  State  De- 
partment will  realize  opportunity  is  beck- 
oning and  we  should  seek  to  reduce  the 
tension  which  exists  between  our  coun- 
tries. 


AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN  RELATIONS 
SHOULD  IMPROVE 

'Mr.  SEKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  slg- 
niflcance  in  the  fact  that  an  American 
construction  company  has  been  selected 
by  Eg>'pt  to  build  an  oil  pipeline  bypass- 
ing the  Suez  Canal.  The  importance  of 
the  pliDcline  to  Egypt  is  obvious.  Travers- 
ing the  area  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to 
.Alexandria,  it  will  bjTwiss  the  blocked 
Sue*  Canal.  For  years  Egypt  relied 
heavily  upon  funds  obtained  from  opera- 


CHANOES  IN  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  457.  92d  Con- 
gress, provided  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  the  authority  to  fix  «md 
adjust  from  time  to  time  various  sdlow- 
ances  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Pursuant  to  this  authority 
the  committee  has  issued  orders  No.  7, 
8,  and  9,  all  of  which  are  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1973. 

COMMTTTXK   OHDWM    NO.    T 

Resolved,  that  effective  October  1, 
1973,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Order 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion the  quarterly  sdlowance  for  official 
telephone  service  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  Members.  Delegates,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  is  increased  from  $450  quarterly  to 
1800  quarterly. 

coMMrrm  obub  iro.  ■ 

Resolved,  that  effective  October  I, 
1973,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Ordai 


of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion the  quarterly  allowance  for  official 
office  expenses  incurred  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  by  Members,  Dele- 
gates, and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  has  been  increased 
from  $300  quarterly  to  $500  quarterly. 

COMKTTTEX    OaDKB    NO.    • 

Resolved,  that  effective  October  1. 
1973,  untU  otherwise  provided  by  Order 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion the  number  of  units  provided  for 
official  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, and  radiograms  made  or  sent  by, 
on  or  behalf  of  a  Member,  Delegate,  or 
the  Resident  Conunlssioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  increased  from  80,000 
units  to  100.000  units  for  each  regular 
session  of  Congress.  Such  units  shall  ac- 
cumulate and  be  available  for  use  until 
the  aggregate  number  of  such  units  in 
the  close  of  each  session  is  not  more 
than  200,000.  Unused  units  tn  excess  of 
200,000  at  the  close  of  a  session  may  not 
be  carried  forward  for  use  in  a  succeed- 
ing session. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  requests 
leave  of  absence  for  Mrs.  Hanseit  of 
Washington,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
illness. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  requests 
leave  of  absence  for  Mr.  Ktros  of  Maine, 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  requests 
leave  of  ahsence  for  Mr.  Rangel  of  New 
York,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  Sulltvan  requests  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  3  days  beginning  October  10 
on  account  of  committee  business  in  San 
FVan  Cisco. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  North  Carolina  re- 
quests leave  of  absence  for  Mr.  Tatloe 
of  North  Carolina,  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  death  in  the  f sonlly. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Cllie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNif)  to  revise  and  extoid 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  GuNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Woltt.  f(W  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsoABBO,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  F'uLioH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MxxDS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TiERNAiT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ccmsent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  WioTTKN  to  revise  and  extend 
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Mr.  Zablocki  following  submission  of 
conference  report  on  War  Powers  Act. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiGTjLAJ,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CoLLiXB. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNTi. 

Mr.  Shttstir. 

Mr.  Btirkj  of  Florida. 

Mr.  FORSTTHl. 

Mr.  McKnTNXT. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 
Mr.  On.]CAN. 

Mr.  HUDNTJT. 

Mr.  DKxwmsKi  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DuwcAK. 

Mr.  Crank  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Priy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Own)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  (jonzalkz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sasbanks  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Patteh. 

B4r.  LiTToif. 

Mr.  Dctlski  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Staik. 

Mr.  Roonfo. 

Mr.  Stttdds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  Li70o. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  St  Oerkain. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Preter. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CNeili.. 


his  remarks  and  include  excerpts  from  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  in  ac- 
hearlngs  and  other  extraneous  matter  in  oordance  with  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
connectlon  with  House  Joint  ResoluttofT'^tlon  321.  93d  Congress,  the  Chair  de- 
'**•  -  Clares    the    House    adjourned    until    12 

o'clock   noon   on   Tueeday,   October   9. 

1973. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes pjn.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  321,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  October  9.  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  foUowing  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Rea.  763.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  tiacal 
ye*r  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 

HJ.  Res  753.  Making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  ^n/i 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   SATTERFIELD    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn! 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Uhder  clauae  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  repent  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
the  report  of  the  annual  general  Inspection 
of  the  home  for  1973,  pursuant  to  34  U.fl.C. 
&9  and  00;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

l*a«.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  amendment  of  the  Jury  Selec- 
Uon  and  Service  Act  of  1968.  as  amended. 
adding  further  definitions  relating  to  jury 
selection  by  electronic  data  processing;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admln- 
IstraUve  Office  of  the  US.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  civil  penalty  and  Injunctive  reUef 
In  the  event  of  a  discharge  or  threatened 
discharge  of  an  employee  for  the  reason  of 
such  employee's  Federal  Jxiry  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  cA  pro- 
poeed  leglslaUon  to  extend  the  period  for 
administrative  review  of  certam  Customs 
protests;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

REPORTS  OF  (X)MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOIXINO:  Committee  on  Rulea. 
House  Resolution  581.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9882.  A  bill  to 
reorganize  the  governmental  structure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  charter 
for  local  government  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia subject  to  acceptance  by  a  maj«Mlty 
of  the  registered  qualified  ©lectors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain  legis- 
lative powers  to  the  local  government,  to 
Implement  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tor 
other  purpoeee  (Rept.  No.  9S-Mfl).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  Z ABLOCKI :  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Conference  report  to  accompany  House 
Joint  Resolution  542;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-647) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE Rnjfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  smd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANTELSON:  Commltt*©  on  the 
Judiciary.  H3.  8119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arturo  Robles  with  amendment   (Rept.  No. 


93-645).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BUTLKR  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJa.  0079.  A  blU  tor  the  relief  of  Monroe  A. 
Lucah  (Rept.  No.  93-642).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho>use. 

Mr.  MOORHKAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9370.  A  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Luther  V.  Wlnstead:  with  amend- 
(Rept  No.  93-643) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHKAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJl.  9270.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Luther  V.  Wlnstead;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-644).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.   ABZnO    (for   herself  and   Mr. 
CTn.vxB)  : 

HJl.  10737.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrln^na- 
tlon  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  statxia  in 
the  granting  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10738.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  program  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Ljthor. 

By  Ms.   ABZUO    (for  herself  and   Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  : 

HJl  10739.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  unable 
to  work  standard  working  hours,  and  for 
other  purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJl.  10740.  A  bill  to  amend  varlovis  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development 
so  as  to  repeal  the  provisions  which  pres- 
enUy  require  compliance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  In  the  conduct  of  federally  fl- 
nanced  activities  therevmder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10741.  A  blU  to  repeaa  the  DavU- 
Bacon  Act;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  10742.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  In  certam  Bute 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  m  mteretate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such 
orders:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  10743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  require  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  any  veteran,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  to  the  spouse  or  child 
of  any  veteran,  for  drug  dependency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 

By    Mr.    ASHLKT    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DANtKLsoN.   Mr.    Fraskr.   Mr.   HxcH- 

Lxa  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  MrrcRzu. 

of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  SziBsaui«c)  : 

HJl.   10744.  A  bill  to   regulate  oonunerce 

and  conserve  gasoline  by  Improving  motor 

vehicle  fuel  economy,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BO  WEN: 
H.R.  10746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorlee  assistance 
for  planning,  development  and  Initial  oper- 
ation, research,  and  training  projects  for 
systems  for  the  effective  provision  of  health 
care  services  under  emergency  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJl.  10740.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  6-year  research  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  causes  of  and  cure 
few  cancer,  to  develop  cancer  preventative 
vaccines  or  other  preventatives,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
HJl.  10747.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certam  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion   or    compensation    reduced    because    of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ASaln. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN : 
HJl.  10748.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certam  lands  to  the  Natehea  Trace 
Parkway  In  Mississippi,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
HJl.  10749.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  m  order  to  exclude  cer- 
tam social  security  payments  m  determining 
annual  mcome  for  purposes  of  paying  non- 
service -connected  disability  pension  to  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 
H.R.  10750.  A  blU  to  amend  section  238  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
uninsured  mdlvldual  who  Is  permanently 
and  totaUy  disabled  (and  has  attamed  age 
'72)  may  become  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
thereunder  at  any  time,  without  regard  to 
coverage  and  without  any  reduction  for  gov- 
ernmental pensions:  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJl.  10761  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1906  to  remove  the  needs  pro- 
vision for  families  with  mcomes  less  than 
•16.000  a  year  from  the  student  loan  subsidy 
provision  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  10752  A  bill  to  treat  certam  service 
by  Federal  employees  m  mtematlonal  orga- 
nizations as  leave  without  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dices,  and  Mr.  O'Baixiv)  : 
HJl.  10753.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abtdmg  member  of  the  mternatlonal 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaire. 

By  Mrs.  GRlFKl'l'HS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
CoRKAN,  and  Mr.  Lkhman)  : 
H.R.  10764.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and   Means 

By    Mr.    GUNTKR    (for    himself.    Mr, 
BAVALts,   Mr.   BcaouiKD,   Mr.   Baowiv 
of  California,  Mr.  Conn,  Mr.  Cow- 
Tcms,     Mr.     Davis     of     Georgia.     Ms. 
Grxi3«   of   Oregon,   Mr.   Hansen   of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Mathib  of  Georgia.  Mr, 
MrrcKZLx  of  Maryland,   Mr.   Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  RncLK,  Mr    Ross,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANis,   and   Mr.   Setbzrlino)  : 
HJl.  10755.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  UnporU- 
tlon  Into  the  United  States  of  meat  or  meat 
products  from  livestock  slaughtered  or  han- 
dled In  connection  with  slaughter  by  other 
than  hvmiane  methods:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  10750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
amount  deductible  In  the  case  of  casualty 
losses  of  timber;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  10757.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  mcrease  the  mlnt- 
mum  wage  retee  prescribed  by  that  act.  to  ex- 
pand employment  opportunities  for  youths, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  LITTON: 
H.R.  10758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sconomlc 
Stabilisation  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  stablllza- 
tlon  of  the  price  of  fertiliser  from  Its  provt- 


slona;    to  the  Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  MEED6: 
HJl.    10759.   A   bUl   to   rei>eal   the   "oooly 
trade"  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  10700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  remove  the  dis- 
tinction between  EUtstem  and  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigrants,  to  eatabllih  an  Immi- 
gration celling,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
parents  of  permanent  residents  be  eligible 
to  file  for  the  second  preference  category;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10702.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Bertlllon 
System  of  Identification;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10703.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Include  sons  and 
daughtera  within  the  provision  relating  to 
waiving  the  exclusion  from  the  United  States 
for  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  10704.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  mclude  sons  and 
daughtera  within  the  provisions  relating  to 
exclusion  from  deportation  of  aliens  excluda- 
ble for  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  10765.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  tests  for  naturalization; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
ns..  10706.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pensions  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases m  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIZKT.L  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bav- 
ALI8,  Mr.  Bakjb,  Mn.  Burkk  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Don    H.    Clauskn,    Mr. 
CocBRAN,   Mr.   Onnt,   Mr.   Hammkr- 
schmutt,  Mr.  Mii,roKD,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr. 
Tatlox  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.R.  10767.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  33.  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  that  no  State  will  be 
apportioned  less  than  80  percent  of  Its  tax 
contribution  to  the  highway  trust  fund;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bua- 

CENOt,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 

BaiNKLXT.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Coujns  of 

Texas,   Mr.  Danixlson.   Mr.  Dkvinx. 

Mr.  Dttncan.  Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Froeh- 

LicH.   Mr.    OouiWATXB.   Mr.   Otrrm. 

Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hnxjs,  Mr.  Httn- 

CATE,    Mr.    HxTNT,    Mr.    Ichord.    Mr. 

KzATiNO,   Mr.   Kaii-HUM.   Mr.  Latta, 

Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Mn.i.Fi,  and  Mr.  MoNTCoicniT) : 

H.R.  10768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 

States  Code,  to  insure  that  no  State  will  be 

apportioned  less  than  80  percent  of  Its  tax 

contribution  to  the  highway  trust  fund;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    MIZELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Prke  of  Texas.  Mr.  Szkes. 
Mr.     Spkncb.     Mra.     StnxiVAN,     Mr. 
Teactte  of  California.  Mr.  Thone.  Mr. 
Vetset.   Mr.   Wtue,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,   and   Mr.   Yottno   of   South 
Carolina) : 
H.R.  10769.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  Insure  that  no  State  will  be 
apportioned  less  than  80  percent  of  tta  tax 
contribution  to  the  hl^hwav  trust  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Wcx^s. 
By  Mr.  PICEUI: 
HJl.  10770  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment <A  an  American  Folk  Life  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congresa.  and  for  other  pvtr- 


poaes;   to  the  Committee  aa.  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H£    10771.  A  biU  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivera  Act  by  designating  the  Noll- 
chuckey  River  m  Tennessee  and  North  CTaro- 
llna  for  study  as  a  potential  addition  to  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  riven  system:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaira. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia) 
HJl.  10772.  A  bUl  to  estAbllsh  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  mdustry  and  buslnees  m  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment  to  meet  pollu- 
tion control  requirements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   {tor  himself, 
Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  BCKHAaor,  and  Mr, 
Rot)  : 
HJl.  10773.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  mass  trans- 
portation assistance  essential  for  the  move- 
ment of  basic  commodities  and  energy  re- 
sources to  and  from  production  areas  and 
majcff  distribution   and  processing  centen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
HJl.  10774.  A  blU  to  amend  the  F(alr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  prescribed  by  that  act.  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  for  youths, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  10778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  10770.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  systems  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pav  for  certain  membere 
and  former  memben  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  10777.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  tests  for  naturalization:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Include  sons  and 
daughtera  within  the  provision  relating  to 
exclusion  from  denortatlon  of  aliens  exclud- 
able for  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  Include  sons  and 
daughtera  within  the  provision  relating  to 
waiving  the  exdxislon  from  the  TTnlted  States 
for  fraud:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  10780.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  re- 
cording of  admission  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  case  of  certain  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  prior  to  October  3.  1905:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYATT    (for    himself,    Mr 
Cedexberg.  Mr.  Vetset,  Mr.  Don  H. 
CuiTTSEN.  Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Pallia. 
and  Mr.  Roubselot)  : 
HJl.   10781.  A  bni  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  VS.  on  Imports  be  carried  on  US  - 
flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 
HJl.  10782.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlon  20S  of 
the  Economic  Stabllteatlon  Act  In  regard  to 
the  authority  conferred  by  that  section  with 
respect  to  petrtdeum  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  nitnols: 
HJl.   10783.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
TooA,  Drug,  and  Coamatlc  Act  to  Indude  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
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purpoMs:    to  the  ConimlttM  on   lotenUtc 
and  Ftirelfirn  Commerce. 

HR.  10784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Commltee  on  IntersUte  and  Porelan 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   YOCTNO  of  Alaska    (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Townx    of    Nevada,    Mr. 
F«oEHLicH.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr 
Bauman)  : 
HR    10785    A  bill   to  require  that  a  per- 
centage  of   US.   oil    imports   be   carried    on 
US-flag  veeeels:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HR,    107M.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 
by  certain  grantees:    to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H_R.  10787  A  bin  to  create  a  National  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Commission,  to  establish 
housmg  courts,  and  to  define  or  to  provide 
therefor,  the  right*,  obligations  and  llabUl- 
tles  of  landlords  and  tenants  so  as  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  the  commercial  renUI  hous- 
ing operations  which  affect  the  stabUlty  of 
the  economy,  the  amount  of  a  person's  real 
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Income,  the  travel  of  goods  and  people  In 
commerce,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  citi- 
zens of  this  Natlofi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBKRO: 

H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
an  Independent  commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  reforms 
to  Increase  cooperation  between  that  Office 
and  the  Congress,  to  restore  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Oovernment.  and  to  Increase 
the  accountabUlty  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution 
caUlng  for  action  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Schoenau  processing  center 
!n  Austria:  to  the  Committee  on  Forelim 
Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HUBKR   (for  himself  and  Mr 

Clfvtxand)  : 

H.    Con    Res.    332.   Concurrent    resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  the  missing  in  action  In  Southeast  AsU- 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BIESTER; 

H.  Res.  679.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  1973  pricing  policies  and  profit  mar- 
gins of  the  ma}or  oil  companies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.  Res.  580.  A  resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  Into  certain  charges  agamst 
Splro  T.  Agnew:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
Mr.   TOUNO  of  nimols  Introduced  a  bUl 
(HR.    10788)    for   the   relief   of   Walma   T 
Thompson,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxrr 

307.  The  SPEAKER  preaent^l  a  petition 
of  Atlco  A.  Querljero.  Baler,  Quezon,  PhUlp- 
plnes.  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PITFALLS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  triAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
l5   beginning  consideration  of  S.   1541 
the  Federal  Act  To  Control  Expenditures 
and  Establish   National  Priorities,   with 
the  intention  of  bringing  legislation  to 
the  floor  this  month. 

This  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  time 
for  each  of  us  to  be  expressing  our  con- 
cern over  the  need  for  improving  the 
congressional  budget  process  and  over 
the  pitfalls  that  could  spell  either  an 
abortive  attempt  at  reform  or  a  system 
that  is  worse  than  the  one  that  afflicts 
us  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  .  who  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  budget  reform,  recently 
speUed  out  his  views  in  a  speech  before 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  I 
beUeve  his  remarks  are  a  valuable  stimu- 
lus for  thinking  as  this  momentous  legis- 
lation moves  forward.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
ADoatas    rr    Senators    Lawtoh    CHn.C5    or 

FLORIDA  BcrOU  THE  3&TH  AXWHL  UmrtTHG 
or  THE  SODTHEEN   OoVERHOM'  COKTERrNCE 

I  think  that  most  would  agree  that  today 
we  are  going  through  a  period  of  accelerated 
transition  In  every  facet  of  our  Uves.  One  of 
the  surest  slgnais  of  that  transition  Ui  gov- 
ernment Is  the  ctirrent  movement  to  reform 
the  federal  budgeting  process.  The  admin- 
istration, through  Its  attitudes  and  actions, 
has  forced  a  mirror  in  front  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  can  not  help  but  take  a  hard 


look  at  ourselves  and  reassess  our  abUlty  to 
hold  up  our  end  of  the  constitutional  bar- 
gain. There  are  those  who  are  quick  to  men- 
tion that  In  other  times  the  Congress  has 
looked  away,  not  wanting  to  confront  Its 
own  Image  or  suffer  the  agonizing  self-ap- 
praisal of  Its  most  dearly  held  traditions  and 
procedures. 

But  these  are  not  other  times. 

These  are  not  other  situations 

^^l  ,^*'*  ^^*  budgeting  and  accounting 
act  of  1921  has  there  been  so  serious  a  move- 
ment to  reconstitute  federal  budgeting  And 
nothing  less  wUI  do  because  our  outdated 
budget  hablU  are  causing  deadly  serious  re- 
percussions. 

First,  they're  building  a  burden  of  infla- 
tion that  8  breaking  the  back  of  every  Ux- 
paylng  citizen  m  thU  country.  Every  doUar 
of  the  •70  bUllon  deficit  run  up  over  the  last 
3  years  U  oommg  back  to  haunt  us  at  the 
supermarket  and  hardware  store 

crf^%  ^^^  1"^°*  ^"'^"^  P'"^*"  has 
created  the  most  serious  strains  in  balance 
of  constitutional  powers  that  any  of  us  has 
ever  st^n.  As  a  means  to  the  end  of  combat- 
ting Inflation,  one  man  has  sought  to  dictate 

Tre'^/nf  "'/•***'  *"  '°«»'  *»^»t  moSes 
nw-t^t  '^t  '^*'^''^  congressional  appro- 
prUtlons  are  "Inoperative  " 

h«ri'**t^*""'TJ5*"'  subject  that  concerns  us 

wreaking  havoc  with  planning  and  pro- 
grams-at  the  federal  level,  at  the  s^^ 
level  and  at  the  local  level. 

Before    discussing    the    statxis    of   Ftederal 

r.;,r.  o^r  s-rr'  '"'■^"^'  -""-^ 

in^«.*J^'«'^**  accounts  for  about  one  dollar 

plans  and  programs,  hires  people  and  lets 
contracts,  however.  20%  of  the  ne^M  nj! 
sources  remain  an  unknown  quantity  WhVn 
flnancing  wUl  be  avalUble.  for\hat  pro^^ 
*nd  in  what  amounts  have  become  ^nim. 
swerable  questions  untU  weU  Into  the  fiscal 
jear.  From  the  outset.  States  (and  the  Con- 
gress, too  I  might  add)  have  no  access  to  the 
formulation  of  the  budget  as  Its  orchestrated 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
And  after  the  budget  Is  delivered  to  the  Hill, 
Congress  tries  to  digest  the  budget  through 


a  ponderous  series  of  authorizations  and 
appropriations  that  still  do  nothing  to  clarify 
what  the  States  can  expect  untU  well  Into 
the  fiscal  year.  The  delays  leave  the  SUtes 
between  a  hell  of  anxiety  and  a  high  water 
of  frustration,  not  knowing  how  much  will  be 
forth-coming  or  when  for  highway  construe- 
tlon,  pollution  control,  health  care,  social 
services,  and  the  gamut  of  c*tegorlcal  grant 
programs. 

Nowhere  Is  the  damage  more  painful  than 
in  education.  Last  month,  the  Comptroller 
General  reported  that  nearly  80%  of  the 
money  authorized  or  planned  to  be  spent 
under  revenue  sharing  was  to  be  directed  to- 
ward education.  And  although  I  would  have 
supported  further  general  and  special  reve- 
nue sharing,  Congress  never  had  the  chance 
to  deal  with  any  concrete  proposals  so  that 
revenue  sharing  Is  a  dying  proposition.  What 
we've  got  Is  all  talk  and  no  funding  for  18 
months.  Meanwhile,  Congress  takes  late  ac- 
tion on  Impact  aid,  OMB  holds  up  money. 
State  plans  for  school  construction  and 
audio-visual  equipment  are  left  hanging  and 
were  a  month  Into  the  school  year. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  as  It  now  stand*— 
In  simple  terms— the  States  of  the  Union  are 
being  discriminated  against.  Not  only  must 
they  take  a  back  seat  in  the  Federal  budget 
bus.  but  the  bus  Is  always  late  and  you 
don't  know  where  you're  going  untU  It's  on 
Its  way.  Each  State  has  a  vital  vested  In- 
terest In  seeing  effective  budget  reform  en- 
acted. 

Enough  on  the  problems.  We  all  know 
them  too  well.  What  has  to  engage  our  energy 
now  U  solving  them,  taking  Inventory  of  how 
far  we've  progressed  to  date,  and  the  pros- 
pects. In  an  overview  sense,  this  is  the  way 
the  reform  efforts  stand :  today : 

No  fewer  than  67  Senators  have  either  au- 
thored or  co-sponsored  budget  reform  legls- 
laUon.  some  of  which  has  been  Included  In 
Senate  bUl  1641,  the  "Federal  act  to  control 
expenditures  and  establish  national  priori- 
ties." The  Senate  government  operations 
committee  wui  begin  hearing  next  month 
on  this  bill  as  well  as  those  that  have  not 
yet  been  Incorporated. 

In  the  House,  the  rules  committee  has  al- 
ready begun  hearings  on  B.Jt.  7130,  the 
budget  control  act  of  1973.  This  bUl  is  largely 
a  derivative  of  the  report  of  the  joint  study 
committee  on  budget  control  issued  Just  last 
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February.  Both  committees  Intend  to  report 
out  reform  legislation  this  year.  This  is  an 
Impressive  track  record  by  Oongresslooal 
standards  but  there  are  several  key  Issues 
that  remam  to  t>e  resolved: 

(1)  First:  how  will  we  oope  with  the  power 
to  be  placed  In  new  budget  oonunlttees  and 
which  Members  of  Congress  will  exercise  It. 

(3)  Second:  how  rigid  and  enforceable  can 
Congreaatonal  spending  ceUlngs  be. 

(3)  Third:  how  do  we  carve  up  the  budget 
to  give  a  clear  picture  of  national  priorities, 
and 

(4)  How  can  long-term  planning  and  pro- 
gram control  be  effected. 

Because  the  Congress  needs  to  replace  a 
fragmented  view  of  the  budget  with  a  cen- 
tralized control  of  the  total,  all  reforms  em- 
body the  creation  of  a  new  budget  committee 
In  each  House.  Once  and  for  all.  the  Congress 
would  have  one  place  to  reconcile  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  and  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  root  source  of  Inflation. 

The  new  budget  committees  would  be  em- 
powered to  gain  ascendency  over  the  Appro- 
priations, Ways  and  Means,  and  Finance 
Committees,  the  key  bodies  which  determine 
spending  and  revenues  today,  although  Inde- 
pendently. The  Budget  Committee  would  set 
limits  not  only  to  make  total  spending  con- 
form with  revenues  but  also  establish  sub- 
llmiu  for  each  committee  with  Jurisdiction  to 
authorise  expenditures 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  political  scientist 
to  know  that  these  budget  committees  spell 
power — concentrated  power — derived  largely 
from  the  Independent  strength  of  other 
committees  and  their  chairmen.  To  deter  ex- 
pected opposition,  the  early  legislative  pro- 
posals were  for  the  budget  committees  to  be 
dommated  by  memt>er8  drawn  from  existing 
Appropriations.  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committee  membership 

But  this  arrangement  causes  concern: 

(1)  First  there's  the  problem  of  liberals 
versus  conservatives.  Lookmg  at  the  domi- 
nant conservative  figures  who  might  then 
move  Into  Budget  Committee  power,  there's 
some  fear  that  perhaps  social  and  domestic 
programs  would  fare  better  In  the  Nation's 
priorities  If  we  Just  continued  to  let  the 
White  House  exercise  arbitrary  Impound- 
ment. 

(2)  Second,  there's  the  problem  of  young 
versus  old  Senators.  If  the  seniority  system 
that  rewards  longevity  is  oomi>ounded  by 
stlU  greater  collected  power  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  then  younger  Representatives 
could  feel  more  frustrated  In  their  hopes  to 
afTect  the  system. 

(3)  And  third,  there's  the  problem  of  the 
committee  chairmen  on  the  other  legislative- 
authorizing  committees.  If  their  hands  are 
going  to  be  tied  by  how  big  a  piece  of  pie  the 
Budget  Committee  gives  them  then  theyTe 
certainly  going  to  want  to  be  there  and  voting 
when  It's  carved  up. 

I  believe  the  Senate,  at  least,  has  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  an  acceptable  compromise 
by  permitting  the  party  caucuses  to  deter- 
mine who  will  serve  on  the  new  budget 
committees.  When  they  are  established,  this 
scheme  for  composing  the  membership 
should  be  more  advantageous  to  state  Inter- 
ests by  perhaps  opening  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  a  more  broadly-based  set  of  sym- 
pathies and  political  ideologies. 

The  second  controversial  open  Issue 
concerns  the  rigidity  of  the  spending  limits 
Imposed  by  the  budget  committee.  At  one 
extreme,  the  budget  conunlttee  would  only 
provide  spending  gulde-imes.  At  the  other 
extreme,  budget  committee  totals  and  alloca- 
tions would  be  voted  into  a  concurrent  res- 
olution and  subject  to  change  only  if  off- 
setting adjtistments  were  made  in  other 
spending  and/or  taxes  were  changed.  On  top 
of  this  the  amendment  would  then  have  to 
gain  as  much  as  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
full  hOUM. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  legislation  as  It  now  stands  tries  to 
strike  a  delicate  balance  between  the  ex- 
tremes so  that  budget  limits  are  more  than 
window  dressing  but  not  totally  inmiime  to 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  course  of  con- 
gressional review. 

The  budget  committee  resolution  that  sizes 
up  the  budget  at  the  start  would  also  have 
a  "reserve  fimd"  Included.  After  all  the  com- 
mittees review  their  programs  and  funding 
needs,  a  second  resolution  would  be  reported 
out  to  revise  the  first  and  aUocata  the  gen- 
eral reserve.  Floor  amendmenta  to  raise  fund- 
ing could  come  on  the  second  resolution  but 
would  have  to  include  off-setting  cuta  or 
additional  sources  of  revenue.  Hopefully,  the 
llmiu  established  by  the  first  resolution  plus 
the  general  reserve  fund  fiexlbUlty  would 
prevent  any  major  conflicts  at  the  second  go 
around. 

As  far  as  state  flnancing  Is  concerned,  a 
system  of  budget  limitations  could  actually 
Increase  opportunities  for  challenge,  change 
and  uncertainty,  all  of  which  could  delay 
timely  flnancing  of  stata  and  local  programs. 
In  fact,  the  67-page  bill  now  in  the  Senate 
Is  largely  devoted  to  a  complex  set  of  pro- 
cedures to  accommodate  changes  within  and 
between  the  two  Houses,  changing  commit- 
tee allocations  and  making  off-setting  ad- 
justmenta. 

To  my  mind,  this  second  Issue — rigid 
budget  allocations — Is  really  moot  unless  the 
third  is  resolved:  How  to  set  budget  cate- 
gories. This  Is  one  that  concerns  me 
personally. 

If  the  Congress  and,  through  Congress, 
the  people  are  to  have  a  chance  to  control 
national  priorities  then  how  subcategories 
are  defined  Is  crucial. 

Priorities  are  not  controlled  by  pouring 
money  into  one  congressional  committee  or 
another.  Their  Jurisdictions  overlap  and  sev- 
eral oversee  programs  devoted  to  Identical 
public  needs  m  the  same  State. 

Nor  do  we  control  priorities  by  pouring 
money  Into  one  agency's  account  or  another, 
especially  when  the  President's  budget  as 
presented  "force-fits"  programs  and  agen- 
cies mto  arbitrary  categories. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  demon- 
strate the  confusion  over  who's  doing  what 
with  which  funds.  The  average  standing 
committee  In  the  Senata  has  full  or  partial 
Jurisdiction  over  more  than  three  executive 
departments  or  independent  agencies  based 
only  on  those  agencies  that  were  mentioned 
in  the  propoaed  1970  reorganization  plan.  (I 
tried  to  match  committee  Jurisdiction 
against  each  and  every  agency  but  was  m- 
formed  by  the  congressional  experts  that  this 
had  never  been  done  and  would  probably 
take  tan  man-years  to  do.)  At  any  rata, 
you  might  be  able  to  keep  m  mind  that  a 
budget  allocation  going  to  one  committee 
was  m  fact  for  three  separate  agencies.  But 
then  the  agencies'  programs  are  uncoor- 
dinated. Based  on  the  President's  budget 
submission,  seven  separate  agencies  have 
programs  to  support  national  needs  for 
community  development  and  housmg:  twelve 
have  programs  for  natural  resources  and 
environment;  and  twenty-one  separata  and 
Independent  agencies  are  funded  to  carry  out 
programs  to  meet  education  and  manpower 
needs. 

Unless  and  imtll  the  Federal  Qovemment's 
programs  are  collected  into  sensible  group- 
ings and  budget  llmlto  applied  to  these,  we 
may  gain  some  control  over  much  we're 
spending  but  no  control  over  what  we're 
buying. 

Finally,  forward-looking  long-term  plan- 
ning Is  a  prerequisite.  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams don't  spring  full-blown  La  a  single 
fiscal  year.  They  require  years  of  care  and 
feedmg  If  they  are  to  be  effecUve  and  pro- 
gress through  planning,  testing,  and  opera- 
tion. The  front-end  planning  stage  Is  cru- 
cially Important  because  tiiU  U  where  the 
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futtire  funding  requirement — where  the 
"turkeys" — are  bom.  Only  5%  of  the  total 
program  cost  may  be  Involved,  and  may  seem 
harmless  enough  but  the  fact  U  the  foot  is 
In  the  door. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  Federal  budget 
gluttony  U  starting  more  programs  than  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  finish  within  limited 
resources  Latar.  SUta  and  local  recipients  of 
Federal  aid  find  themselves  left  out  m  the 
cold  and  each  of  us  Is  taken  to  task  for  the 
Inexcusable  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance. These  last  two  Issues — controlling 
outlays  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  pattern  of 
national  needs  and  controlling  programs 
throughout  their  long-term  life-cycle — are 
essential  Ingredients  if  reform  is  to  be  effec- 
tive at  Stata  and  Federal  levels.  I  originally 
set  them  down  in  S.  1414,  a  blU  which  I 
Introduced  earlier  this  year  and  which  I  am 
hopeful  will  become  a  part  of  the  Senate 
budget  package. 

As  you  can  surmise  from  this  brief  account 
of  only  four  outatandlng  Issues.  It's  impossi- 
ble to  predict  exactly  when  the  Federal  budg- 
et process  wUl  be  overhauled  or  exactly  what 
form  It  will  ultimately  take.  At  thU  stage. 
Jimmy  the  Oreek  could  probably  provide  as 
much  Insight  as  anyone.  But  because  reform 
Is  still  in  a  formative  period,  now  Is  the  time 
for  the  States  to  make  their  views  known,  to 
push  for  the  specific  provisions  I've  men- 
tioned in  order  to  make  the  process  acceeslble 
and  compatible  with  your  needs. 

The  stakes  are  high.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  abolish  a  systam  that  says.  In  ef- 
fect, the  taxpayer  be  damned:  He  either 
bleeds  through  taxes  to  finance  uncontrolled 
Federal  spendmg  or,  without  higher  taxes, 
he  bleeds  more  through  inflation.  It  reaUy 
doesnt  mattar  whether  the  "budget  bustars" 
are  down  town  at  the  White  House  or  up  on 
Capitol  HUl.  Self-serving  accusations  don't 
help  control  Inflation  or  get  money  to  State 
programs  m  a  timely  fashion. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  creata  a  sys- 
tam that  both  Illuminates  and  stralghtans 
the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  Federal  budget 
process,  to  create  a  system  that  gives  every- 
one a  clear  picture  of  where  their  money  is 
going — for  what  needs — and  who  wants  It 
spent  where. 

Congressional  reform — self  Initiated  and 
serious — Is  proceeding  not  Just  m  the  buait 
process  but  also  m  campaign  flnancing.  The 
tax  system  and  other  equaUy  fundamental 
areas.  TTils  dlscemable  movement  represents 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  refreshing  signs 
that  the  system  remains  a  dynamic,  living, 
breathing  body  capable  of  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

But  this  is  no  miracle.  Americans  will  not 
long  abide  with  a  feeimg  of  malaise  and 
paralysis.  They  would  sooner  turn  their  backs 
on  politics  and  politicians  m  general.  I  know 
that;  you  know  that;  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  knows  that.  And  that's  exactly  why 
the  system  Is  responding. 

Crisis  Is  and  always  has  been  a  catalyst 
for  democracy.  Make  no  mistake.  Watergate 
and  all  It  symbcrilzes  represents  a  crisis  of 
enduring  proportions.  But  far  from  wallow- 
ing In  Watergate,  we  are  capitalizing  on  it. 

I  ran  acroes  a  statement  that  I  thought 
would  be  an  appropriate  conclusion,  in  part 
because  it  was  made  by  <Hie  of  Governor  Hol- 
ton's  predeceeeors,  a  farmer  OovenKH-  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  said: 

"1  am  not  an  advocate  for  freqtient  and 
untried  changes  m  laws  and  constitutions 
.  .  .  but  I  know  also  that  ...  as  new  dis- 
coverleo  are  made,  new  truths  dlscloeed  .  .  ., 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  time." 

The  speaker  was  Thomas  Jefferaon.  The 
country  has  had  a  full  doee  of  newly  die- 
closed  truths — many  unpleasant — that  wont 
be  soon  forgotten.  But  the  business  we're  all 
Into  right  now  is  ""►'"£  our  institutions 
keep  pace  with  the  times. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRES 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or    NKTADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  more  and  more  Members  of 
the  House  are  making  use  of  public 
opinion  questlonncures  mailed  to  every 
mail  box  in  their  districts.  Little,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  coordinate  this 
effort  or  to  prepare  joint  tables  of  the 
responses  for  the  guidance  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

As  a  step  forward  in  this  regard.  I  call 
attention  to  a  Joint  opinion  poll  report 
prepared  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Corteiyou,  a  public 
opinion  consultant,  during  the  August 
recess.  Dr.  Corteiyou  is  well  known  in  my 
office  and  in  many  other  congressional 
offices  for  his  expertise  in  the  computer- 
ized analysis  of  opinion  results. 

He  is  not  new  to  this  field.  His  first 
recommendations  in  congressional  poll- 
ing were  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  26,  1942,  by  Representa- 
tive Charles  Halleck,  who  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

This  report  summarizes  the  findings 
of  nearly  50  Congressmen  with  reference 
to  the  20  most  popular  questions  used 
in  recent  questionnaires.  This  means  that 
some  15 -million  adults  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  two  or  more 
of  these  questions.  More  than  1.2-mll- 
lion  people  did  respond. 

Dr.  Corteiyou  is  president  of  Epoch — 
Everyman's  Public  Opinion  Clearing 
House — a  new,  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
corporation.  One  of  it£  purposes  is  to  im- 
prove congressional  opinion  polling  and 
to  urge  the  use  of  similar  techniques  by 
many  kinds  of  citizen  groups.  Participa- 
tion Is  limited  to  congressional  staff 
members. 

TWKNTT   POPXTLAS   QTTXSTTONS 

To  save  space  and  simplify  the  com- 
parisons, only  the  "Ye«"  percentt^tes  are 
Included  in  this  table.  The  topics  are  list- 
ed in  alphabetical  order  in  succeeding 
columns.  After  each  topic  is  a  represent- 
ative wording  of  the  question.  The  ac- 
tual wording  was  a  bit  different  in  most 
cases.  This  seemed  to  have  only  a  small 
effect,  but  some  published  responses  to 
similar  questions  were  not  included  in 
the  table  because  it  appeared  that  the 
Congressman  was  trjrlng  to  generate  a 
response  in  agreement  with  his  own  views 
or  he  wsis  asking  a  legitimate  question, 
but  one  that  appeared  to  metisure  some- 
thing qiiite  different  from  tliat  meas- 
tired  by  the  question  listed  in  the  table. 

Each  question  la  followed  by  a  data  Une 
which  gives:  First,  the  mean  of  the 
"Yes"  percentages,  sec<xid,  their  stand- 
ard devlaticai — SB — and  third,  their  In- 
terquartile range — IQR.  A  small  SD  or 
IQR  means  high  agreement  across  the 
country. 

Then  we  find  an  entry  for  each  office 
reporting  responses  to  the  question.  Each 
entry  gives:  First,  the  "Yes"  percentage, 
second,  the  Congressman's  party,  third, 
the  principal  city,  coimty  or  stfea,  fourth. 
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the  State,  and  fifth,  the  district  number. 
The  entries  are  Hated  In  the  order  of  in- 
creasing "Yes"  percentages.  The  medi- 
an— middle — value— or  the  average  of 
the  two  middle  values — is  included  be- 
tween the  two  solid  lines.  The  IQR  data — 
middle  half  of  the  values — are  Included 
between  two  dotted  lines.  The  IQR  Is  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  low- 
est of  these  values.  For  Instance,  under 
abortion  we  see  that  IQR=65 — 41=24. 

The  five  districts  that  appear  within 
the  IQR  most  often  are  marked  thus: 
MI*8,  TX*iO.  CAMl.  PA*8,  and  NY*25. 
These  five  districts  are  apparently  more 
typical  of  the  whole  Nation  than  the  oth- 
ers are. 

The  tables  follow : 

Abortion:  Agrve  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision? 

Mean  =  64                   80=14  IQR=34 

31     R     Grand  RapidA  MI         16 

37     R     Appleton  WI           8 

40    R     Western  SD           3 
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Me*n  =  sa  8D=11 

16  R    Chattanooga 

17  D    B  Pmo 
ao     B     Lenoir 
23     R     Dallas 


IQR  =  10 
TN  S 

TX  16 
NO  10 
T3C  S 


37  R  itempbla 

38  R  All  of 
38  R  Portland 

31  D  Loa  Angeles 

31  D  San  Diego 


Tlf 
KV 
OR 
CA 
CA» 


1 
90 
41 


33 


(Median) 


33  R  AtlanU 

33  R  Saginaw 

37  R  Grand  Rapids 

37  R  Poughkeepele 

37  R  Norttaweat 


QA  4 

MI*  8 

MI  80 

NT*  16 

OO  « 


39  R  Appleton 

44  R  Bucks  County 

47  O  Chicago.  8.  Side 

68  R  Columbua 


WX  • 

PA*  8 

XL.  2 

OH  16 


Auto  insurance:  Bitabliah  nationwide  no- 
fault  auto  Insurance? 


41 

47 
53 

R 

R 
D 

Betbewla 

Winston  Salem 
Chicago,  S.  Side 

ISO 

NO 
IL 

8 
8 

a 

55 

(Median) 

69 
04 
66 

R 
D 
R 

Bucks  County 
El  Paso 
All   of 

PA* 

TX 

NV 

8 
16 

Mean  =  66 

60     R     Motlne 


8D  =  6 


IQR  =  4 

IL         18 


63 
63 

D     Austin 

D    IxM  Angeles 

TX 
CA 

10 

30 

64 

(Median) 

66 

R     Jollet 

IL 

17 

67     R     Eastern  NJ           6 

71     R     Mollne  IL         19 

73     R     Columbus  OH          16 
Abortion:  Prohibit.  Amend  the  Constitu- 
tion If  necessary? 

Mean=23  8D  =  ia                  IQR=10 

11     R    Bethesda  MD          8 


70    R    Lenoir  NC        10 

76    R    Riverside  XL          S 

Busing:     Amend  Constitution.     Prohibit 
busing  for  racial  balance? 

Mean  =77  SD  =  0                       IQR  =  a 

74  R     Waukegan  XL        IS 

75  R    All  of  NV 


14 
30 

R     Bucks  County 
R     Columbus 

PA* 

OH 

8 

16 

33 

(Median) 

34 

R     Eastern 

NJ 

6 

76 

76 

R 

R 

Northwestern 
Jollet 

CA 

IL 

1 
17 

77 

(Median) 

78 

78 

R 
D 

Charlotte 
Columbus 

NC 
IN 

9 
9 

39    R    Nassau  County  NT          4 

45  R  Grand  Rapids  MI  16 
Amnesty:    Grant    unconditional    amnesty 

to  those  who  evaded  the  draft? 

Mean  =  I6                       SD  =  7  IQR  =  7 

6     R     El  Paso  TX         16 

8    R    AtlanU  GA          4 

8  R    Dallas  TX          8 

9  R  Memphis  TN  8 
10  R  Grand  Rapids  MI  16 
10     R     Dallas  TX           6 


80     D     El  Paso  TX         16 

90     R     Jeffersontown  KT           4 

Dap  Care  Centers:  Continue  federal  funds 
for  them? 

Mean  =  46                    8D=11  IQR=17 

31     R     Saginaw  MI*         8 

34    R    Jollet  IL         17 


13 

R 

Montgomery 

AL 

3 

13 

D 

San  Diego 

CA* 

41 

13 

R 

Bucks  Coxinty 

PA* 

8 

13 

R 

Poughkeepele 

NY* 

36 

13 

R 

Riverside 

IL 

3 

16 

R 

Houston 

TX 

7 

16 

R 

Waukegan 

IL 

IS 

17 

D 

Western 

NC 

11 

17 

R 

OB 

1 

18 

R 

Winston  Salem 

NC 

6 

18 

R 

Columbus 

OH 

13 

19 

R 

Nassau  County 

NY 

4 

19 

D 

Los  Angeles 

CA 

30 

39    D    m  Paso 

•nc 

16 

48     D     Austin 

TX 

10 

66    R    Bethesda 

MD 

8 

00    R    Princeton  NJ          6 

60     R    Salisbury  NO           8 

Death   penalty:  Restore   it  for  the  worst 
crimes? 


30  R  Manchester 

31  R  Northwest 
36  R  Columbus 

30  R  Kokomo 
39  R  Boulder 

31  R  Western 


NH 
CA 
OH 
IN 
CO 
SD 


1 
1 
16 
6 
3 
3 


Amnesty:  Grant  amnesty  to  the  draft 
evaders  If  they  render  equivalent  public  serv- 
ice? 


Me( 

ka  = 

83                     SDslO 

IQB 

=7 

53 

R 

Grand  Rapids 

MI 

67 

R 

Kokomo 

IL 

70 

R 

Boulder 

CO 

73 

R 

Manchester 

NH 

73 

R 

Princeton 

NJ 

80 

R 

Waukegan 

IL 

83 

R 

Bucks  County 

PA* 

83 

R 

Mollne 

IL 

83 

R 

Houston 

TX 

84 

R 

St.  Joe. 

MI 

84 

R 

Saginaw 

MI* 

85 

B 

Oolumbxis 

OH 

86 

R 

Salisbury 

HO 

86 

R 

Chattanooga 

TN 

88 

R 

Jollet 

XL 

88 

R 

Northwestern 

AK 

.^i  i 


October  U,  197 S 
89    R    Winston  Salem 


NC 


80  B  Lenoir 

89  D  Western 

90  R  Montgomery 

91  R  Jeffersontown 
91  R  Dallas 
98  R  Dallas 

Food    stamps:    Make    tbezn    available    to 
strikers? 


Mean  =  18  8D  =  7 

5     R     AtlanU 
14    R    Northwestern 


ItO 

10 

NO 

11 

AL 

a 

KT 

4 

TX 

6 

TX 

8 

lUable 

to 

IQR 

=  3 

GA 

4 

CO 

4 

16 
18 

R 
R 

Western 
Princeton 

SD 

NJ 

a 

5 

18 

(Median) 

19 
19 

R 
R 

CtaatUnooga 
Saginaw 

TN 
MI* 

3 

8 

36     B     AUof  NV 

39    R    Appleton  WI          8 

Guns:  Control  the  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
claU"? 

Mean=68  aD=18                    IQ8  =  30 

39     R     Dallas  TX           6 

31     R     AtlanU  QA           4 


47 
53 

R 
R 

Mollne 
All  of 

IL 

NV 

"  19 

65 

R 

Montgomery 

AL 

3 

67 
67 

R 
R 

Appleton 
Northwestern 

WI 
AK 

8 
3 

80     D     Chicago.  S.  Side  IL           3 

83     R     Saratoga  Springs  NT         39 
Health  insurance:  EsUbllsh  some  sort  of 
federal  program? 

Mean  =  61                     8D=9  IQR=11 

39     R     Portland  OR           1 

43  R     Columbus                I  OH          15 

44  R     Western  SD           3 


47    R    Manchester 
47    R    Saginaw 
49     D    Austin 


51     R    Appleton 


53  R    Northwestern 

54  R     Memphis 

58     D     Chicago.  S.  Side 


NH 

1 

MI* 

8 

TX* 

10 

WI 

8 

CO 

4 

TN 

8 

IL 

3 

NV 

CA 

30 

CO 

3 

60     R     Ail  of 

04    D    Los  Angeles 

66     R     Boulder 

Highioay  fund:  Use  some  of  It  to  develop 
mass  transit? 

Mean  =  63  SD=14  IQB=17 

16     D     B    Paso  TX         16 


39  R  St.   Joe. 

38  R  Mollne 

48  D  Columbus 

44  B  Appleton 


MI  4 

IL  19 

IN  9 

WI  s 


46  D  Western 

48  B  Waukegan 

49  R  Jeffersontown 

50  R  Memphis 
50  B  DaUas 

53  R  All   of 

56  R  Lenoir 

58  R  Poughkeepsle 

69  D  San  Diego 

60  R  Kokomo 


NO 

IL 
KT 
TN 
TX 
NV 


II 
18 

4 
8 
6 


NC 


10 


NY*      a8 

CA*       41 
IN  6 


61 

R 

Saratoga  Bprlngi 

NT 

as 

63 

D 

Chicago,  8.  Side 

IL 

3 

64 

R 

Bochester 

NT 

86 

65 

R 

Niagara  Falls 

NT 

36 

69 

R 

Columbus 

OH 

16 

73 

R 

Princeton 

NJ 

6 

74 

R 

Riverside 

XL 

8 

76 

R 

Bethesda 

MD 

8 
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GEO:  Contlnae  federal  funds  for  it? 
Mean=::31  SD  =  7  IQR=ll 

ao     R     AUanU  QA  4 

30     R     Dallas  TX  8 


36 

31 

R 
B 

Saginaw 
Rochester 

MI* 

NT 

"'8 
85 

33 

R 

Columbus 

OH 

16 

83 
36 

B 
R 

Oyster  Bay 
Northwestern 

NY 
AK 

8 
8 

87     R     All  of  NV 

43     D     Chicago.  8.  Side  IL  3 

Postal  Service:  Return  It  to  the  control  of 
Congress? 

Mean=60  1QB=14 

43     R     Princeton  NJ  6 


43 

B     Houston 

Tx" 

'""7 

60 

(Median) 

57 

R     Saratoga  Springs 
XT. 

NT 

39 

60     D     kl  Paso  TX         18 
ParacfiUil  schools:  Give  parents  income  tax 
credit  for  part  of  tuition? 

Mean  =  43                   8D=11  IQR=14 

33     D     El  Paso  TX         16 

36     R     Winston  Salem  NC           B 

36     R     Atlanta  QA            4 

38    R     Oyster  Bay  NT           8 


38  R  Austin 

39  R  Saratoga  Springs 
39  D  San   Diego 

43  D  Loe  Angelee 


TX*  10 

NY  39 

CA*  41 

CA  30 


4a 


(Median) 


43  D  Western 

48  R  Poughkeepsle 

48  R  Grand  Rapids 

53  R  Coliunbus 


NC  11 

NT*  35 

MI  15 

OH  13 


55  D  Chicago,  S.  Side 

67  R  Salisbury 

67  R  Memphis 

69  R  Montgomery 


IL  a 

NC  8 

TN  8 

AL  3 


Press:  Guarantee  to  reporters  the  right  to 
confidential  sources? 


Mean=:&7  SD=10 

36     R     Manchester 

43     R     Lenoir 

46     R     Charlotte 

48     R    Memphis 

50    R    Blverslde 


IQB=11 
NH  1 

NC         10 
NC  0 

TN  8 

XL  3 


60  R  Western 

51  B  Columbus 

53  R  Niagara  Palls 

53  R  Montgomery 

53  B  Nassau  County 

65  R  Grand  Rapids 


SD  a 

OH  la 

NT  38 

AL  a 

NT  4 


MI 


15 


57  R  Princeton 

68  R  Boulder 

60  D  Chicago.  8.  Side 

61  R  Saginaw 
61  D  San  Diego 


NJ  6 

CO  3 

IL  3 

MX*  8 

CA*  41 


64  R  Portland 

67  R  All  of 

68  R  Kokomo 

70  D  Loe   Angele 

71  D  Dallas 
76  D  Western 


OB  1 

NV 

IN  6 

CA  SO 

TX  3 

NO  11 


President:  Porbld  him  to  Impound  funds 
approprUted  by  Congreea? 

Mean  =47                     BD  =  14  IQB=38 

23     R     Winston  Salem  NC           8 

38  R     Montgomery  AL           S 

39  R    Eastern  nJ          0 
31     R     Rochester  NT        S8 


38  R  Bucks  County 

33  R  Saginaw 

85  R  Appleton 

48  D  Oolvimbus 


PA*  8 

MI*  8 

WI  8 

IN  0 
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49 

60 

B 

R 

Lenoir 
Poughkeepsle 

NC 
NT* 

10 
26 

60 

(Median) 

60 
63 
66 
57 
68 

R 
R 
D 
R 
R 

Jollet 

Princeton 

Austin 

Ballsbury 

Portland 

IL 
NJ 
TX 
NC 
OB 

17 

6 

10 

8 
1 

90     D     San  Diego  CA*       41 

63    D    Chicago.  8.  Side  IL         a 

63     D     Kl  Paso  TX         16 

63     D     Los  Angeles  CA         80 

66     R     Bethesda  ud           g 

Pr«»«l«nf.  Reduce  his  war-making  powers? 

M«ui=71                    SD=10  IQB=7 

61     D    Kl  Paso  TX         16 

50     R     Portland  OB           1 

66     R     Saratoga  Springs  NT         30 


69  R  Poughkeepsle 
73  R  Bucks  County 
73     R     Lenoir 


NT* 

PA* 
NC 


35 

8 
10 


73 


(Median) 


73  R     Boulder 

74  D    Los  Angeles 
78    R    Saginaw 


CO  3 

CA         30 
MI*         8 


76     R     Mollne  '  i£,  Ig 

76     R     Northwestern  CO  4 

93     D     Western  jjc  u 

Vietnam,  North:  Help  them  rebuild? 

Mean  =  ll                      8D=6  IQR=5 

R     Dallas  TX  » 

D     S  Paso  7^  16 

D     Western  ^q  11 

R    Chattanooga  JN  S 

D    Chicago,  8.  Side  il  1 

R    All  of  MV 

R    St.  Joe.  lid  4 


8 

R 

Saginaw 

MI* 

8 

8 

R 

AtlanU 

OA 

4 

8 

R 

Northwest 

00 

4 

9 

R 

DaUas 

TX 

a 

9 

R 

Kastem 

NJ 

• 

10 

B 

Montgomery 

AL 

3 

10 

R 

Boulder 

CO 

4 

11 

R 

Northwestern 

CA 

1 

11 

R 

Riverside 

n. 

s 

11 

H 

Winston  Salem 

NC 

8 

11 

V 

San  Diego 

CA* 

41 

13 

R 

Memphis 

TN 

A 

18 

R 

Oyster  Bay 

NY 

3 

18 

R 

Saratoga  Springs 

NT 

28 

14 

B 

Jollet 

XL 

17 

16 

B 

Waukegan 

IL 

IS 

18 

R 

Poughkeepsle 

NT* 

25 

19 

R 

Kokomo 

IN 

5 

31 

D 

Columbus 

IN 

B 

33 

R 

Nassau  County 

NT 

4 

Vietnam,  South:  Help  them  rebuild? 
Mean  =  a4  8D  =  11  IQB=ia 

12    B    All  of  HV 


16     D     Chicago,  S.  Side 


IL 


22    D    San  Diego 


CA* 


2 
"41 


28     B    Eastern 
42    B    Blverslde' 


NJ 

"xl" 


6 

"a 


IT  IS  REALLY  STRANGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MixmeoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTAXrVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  flrat 
Ume  In  over  20  year^  producers  do  not 
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have  their  price  structures  threatened 
by  huge  Government  grain  surpluses 
which  could  be  manipulated  to  hold 
prices  down. 

Those  Oovemment  surpluses  disap- 
peared as  a  result  of  our  grain  deal  with 
Russia,  but  a  lot  of  people,  rather  than 
applauding  that  transaction  that  re- 
sulted in  higher  prices  for  our  producers, 
are  complaining,  because  we  no  lo'  ger 
have  a  price-busting  surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  a  recent  newspaper  col- 
umn by  Margery  Bums  on  this  subject. 
Mrs.  Bums,  a  rural  housewife,  writes  a 
widely  read  column  which  appears  in 
many  of  our  Sixth  Congressional  District 
newspapers. 
The  article  follows: 

It  Is  Rkallt  Strange 
A  strange  and  unbelievable  phenomenon 
has  hit  too  many  farmers  and  rural  business- 
men these  last  few  months. 

Can  you  imagine  these  good  folks  groan- 
ing because,  for  the  first  time  In  20  years, 
they  are  getting  good  prices  for  what  thev 
sell?  Can  you  Imagine  them  moaning  because 
they  might  keep  on  getting  good  prlcea?  Can 
you  Imagine  them  grousing  because  they 
have  a  chance  to  sell  more  of  their  merchan- 
dise and  machinery  than  they  have  for  years? 
Can  you  Imagine  them  weeping  because  they 
win  be  having  a  better  living  In  the  next 
years? 

Here  we  are.  with  farm  prices  the  highest 
they've  been  for  over  20  years,  and  some 
farmers  and  smaU  businessmen  are  having  a 
fit.  They  actually  are  Jumping  all  over  the 
government  for  selling  all  that  grain  to 
Russia.  Now,  It  Is  true  that  the  farmers  didn't 
make  a  kUllng  off  that  sale,  but  they  stand 
to  make  a  good  living  this  year  because  of 
that  sale  to  Russia. 

Do  you  remember  back  In  the  IWO's  when 
we  had  so  much  grain  It  was  coming  out  of 
otu-  ears?  And  you  remeember.  during  those 
years,  whenever  the  price  of  com  started  to 
go  up  even  a  few  cents,  the  government 
dumped  mUllons  of  bushels  of  com  on  the 
market  send  kept  the  price  down  at  a  neat, 
low  figure! 

So,  now  what  happens?  We  don't  have 
those  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  hanging 
over  oxir  heads  to  depress  the  market,  and 
for  the  first  time  In  years,  the  price  of  grain 
Is  at  a  reasonable  level. 

But  do  you  hear  all  the  farmers  shouting 
with  happiness?  Do  you  hear  every  farm 
machinery  dealer  singing  with  glee?  Do  you 
hear  aU  the  merchants  In  the  rural  towns 
clapping  their  hands  In  delight? 

Now.  when  there's  a  real  chance  for  farm- 
ers to  make  a  few  dollars  which  in  turn  will 
help  every  rural  town  In  the  country,  you 
stm  bear  that  strange  griping  about  getting 
nd  of  aU  the  stirplua  grain  that's  been  hang- 
ing over  our  heads  for  too  many  years.  And 
you  even  hear  talk  from  politicians  about 
building  up  another  big  surplus  of  grain,  and 
you  know  what  that  will  do  to  farm  prices 
again. 

What  wUl  happea  to  farmers  and  small 
towns  If  the  price  of  farm  products  Is  forced 
down  again  while  farm  expenses  stay  sky 
high?  You  can  guess  .  .  .  millions  more  farm- 
ers will  have  to  leave  their  farms  and  the 
small  towns  wlU  suffer.  And  who  will  run  the 
farms  then?  The  big  conglomerates  who  will 
Insist  on  high  farm  prices  and  who  won't 
care  about  the  people  In  the  rural  towns. 

So,  can  you  Imagine  any  farmer  or  amall 
businessman  complaining  even  once  about 
the  lack  of  a  big  surplus  of  grain  and  about 
the  reasonable  prices  for  farm  products? 
And  yet  that's  whafs  happening. 

It's  a  strange  and  imbelVevable  phenome- 
ooo. 
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REAFFIRMATION  OF  SOUNDNESS  OF 
FINANCIAL  SECTIONS  OF  H.R.  9682 


October  .4,  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  you 
received  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  C.  N.  Mason, 
criticizing  some  of  the  flnancial  aspects 
of  HJl.  9682.  the  DC.  Self-Govemment 
and  Oovemmental  Reorganization  Act. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  Mason's  letter,  copies 
of  which  went  to  every  Member,  was  in- 
accurate as  to  the  effect  of  some  impor- 
tant provisions  in  this  bill.  I  am,  there- 
fore, submitting  for  your  review  a  copy 
of  my  reply  to  Mr.  Mason  responding  to 
and  correcting  many  of  his  concerns.  I 
trust  this  will  reinforce  in  the  minds  of 
many  Members  the  extensive  work, 
thought,  and  effort  that  went  into  mak- 
ing the  financial  sections  of  H.R.  9682 
sound  and  acceptable  provisions: 

XJB.   HOUSX    or    RXPKKSXNTATIVKS, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  4. 1973. 
Mr.  C.  N.  Mason, 

Wouhington,  DC. 

DxAjt  Ma.  Mason:  Thank  you  for  forward- 
ing to  our  attention  your  recent  letter  to 
Speaker  of  the  House,  The  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  regarding  the  financial  provisions  of 
HJL  9682.  the  D.C.  Self-Oovernment  and 
CJovernmental  Reorganization  Act.  We  ap- 
preciate the  scrutiny  which  you,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  District,  have  given  to  this  Important 
legislation  affecting  all  citizens  of  this  city. 
It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that  you  have 
confused  and  Incorrectly  assessed  a  number 
of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  each  of 
the  financial  sections  of  this  bill  have  been 
worked  out  In  close  consultation  with  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Mayor  for  Financial  Manage- 
ment. The  provisions  In  HJi.  9682  wUl  result 
In  Improved  procedures  and  In  timely,  ac- 
c\irate  financial  Information  available  to  the 
Mayor,  the  CouncU.  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public. 

Second,  to  respond  to  your  particular  con- 
cern about  the  basis  of  the  District  budget 
and  the  use  of  an  obligation  or  expenditure 
accountUig  process,  let  me  indicate  that  the 
wording  of  Sections  *42  through  446  and 
Section  803  provide  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  operate  on  a  program  budgeting 
basis  using  both  obligations  and  outlays 
ThU  is  the  system  currently  In  use  in  many 
Federal  agencies  and  we  believe  Is  consistent 
with  the  combined  state-couuty-munlclpal 
functions  of  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  Both 
obligation  and  outlay  daU  Is  utUlaed  cur- 
rently In  the  city's  budget,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congressional  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  would  be  continued. 

Contrary  to  your  statement  In  your  letter 
to  the  Speaker,  the  bUl  clearly  recognizes  the 
two  separate  budget  functions  of  financing 
expenditures  and  controlling  the  IncxirrUig 
of  obligations.  For  thU  very  reason.  Section 
448  speclfleally  sets  forth  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Mavor  for  financing  the  budget.  whUe 
Section  450  sets  forth  the  specific  responsl- 
bUitles  of  the  Mayor  for  controUIng  the 
Incurring  of  obligations  and  UabUltles.  We 
would  concur  with  your  concern  over  the  use 
of  the  word  "expenditures"  in  Section  446 
and  have  already  prepared  an  amendment 
to  correct  this. 

Third,  you  have  unforttinately  faued  to 
understand  the  Important  procedures  pro- 
vided for  handling  the  Federal  payment  m 
Sections  501  and  603.  To  help  clarify  your 


understanding  of  these  provisions,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  woiUd  not  be  required  to  act 
on  the  Federal  payment  prior  to  receiving 
relevant  budget  Information.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  OMB  would,  per  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  Section  602,  receive  fuU  and  com- 
plete Information   to  assess  the  city's  Fed- 
eral  payment   request.  Currently.  OMB   re- 
ceives the  city's  Federal  payment  request  in 
late  October  whUe  the  city  does  not  release 
Its    budget    untU    mid-January.    Under   H  R. 
9682.  the  payment  would  go  to  OMB  by  De- 
cember 1,  In  time  for  Inclusion  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  to  Congress  and  at  the 
same  time  u  the  city  Is  finalizing  Its  budget 
for   mid-January.   Thus,   the  process   of   re- 
vising the  payment  and  the  budget  will  be 
conducted   simultaneously.   The    "other   ele- 
ments" to  be  used  by  the  Mayor  and  Con- 
gress   In    determining    the    payment    level 
should.  In  the  Judgment  of  this  Committee, 
be  determined   by  the  Mayor  and   members 
of   the   Appropriations  Committees  directly. 
The  Congress,  In  reviewing  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, may  continue  to  use  whatever  mate- 
rials It  deems  necessary,  including  but  not 
1  United  to  materials  used  by  the  Council.  We 
have  further  been  advised  that  the  language 
of  Sections  502  and  503  are  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize supplemental  requests. 

Fourth.  In  response  to  some  of  your  gen- 
eral concerns,  we  have  conferred  with  OAO 
staff  who  believe  the  language  of  the  bUl  does 
permit  OAO  access  to  all  DC.  Auditor  re- 
ports. The  titles  of  Sections  449  and  603  do 
not.  In  any  way.  affect  their  legal  InterpreU- 
tlon. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reaffirming  that  over 
nine  months  of  Intensive  work  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  legislation,  IncludUig  numerous 
hearing^,  working  sessions  and  markups  with 
ample  opportunity  provided  for  public  Input 
For  over  100  years  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  waited  for  self-determina- 
tion. It  is  now  the  time  to  provide  this  basic 
democratic  principle. 
Sincerely. 

Chablxs  C.  Dices.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the 

DiatTict  of  Columbia. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  a  bill,  S.  1866,  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  recently  enacted 
5.6  percent  social  security  Increase  to 
take  effect  in  the  month  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  rather  than  June  of  1974  as 
originally  Intended.  It  has  now  been  3 
weeks,  and  the  House  has  yet  to  even 
consider  this  vital  legislation. 

The  plight  of  our  older  Americans  who 
must  depend  largely  on  social  securitv 
for  dally  Income,  remains  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  time.  With  the 
steady  bombardment  of  unfavorable 
economic  statistics  from  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  and  others,  the  dally 
economic  survival  of  these  Americans 
becomes  precarious.  We  in  Congress 
have  before  us  legislation  which  can  at 
least  provide  some  relief  for  these  be- 
leaguered Individuals,  yet  It  sits  dor- 
mant. 

The  House  has  shown  its  ability  to 
assist  other  groups  in  their  attempts  to 
combat  the  rising  cost  of  living.  An  ex- 
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ample  are  the  Federal  retirees,  who  re- 
ceived a  6-percent  increase  in  pension 
payments  automatically  last  July,  and 
will  receive  another  increase,  In  excess 
of  that,  in  January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  older  Americans 
on  social  security  are  not  looking  for 
handouts.  They  have  worked  many  long 
hours  and  contributed  faithfully  to  In- 
sure that  their  elderly  years  would  be 
comfortable.  Yet  now,  many  of  these 
same  Individuals  are  at  the  brink  of 
poverty  because  of  an  Inability  to  keep 
pace  with  Inflation.  Let  us  in  Congress 
demonstrate  to  these  Americans  that 
their  welfare  is  our  foremost  concern. 
We  can  begin  to  show  this  by  taking 
immediate  action  on  S.  1866.  Every  day 
we  delay  will  only  mean  further  suf- 
fering for  oiu-  older  citizens. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  Increase  In  social 
security  payments  will  be  advanced  to 
Immediate  payment  thereby  easing  the 
economic  squeeze  our  older  citizens  find 
themselves.  If  it  is  right  for  Jime.  it  Is 
more  himiane  to  pay  it  now. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  Monday  holiday  law  presently 
In  effect  only  three  men  are  singled  out 
for  holidays  in  their  honor — George 
Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Both  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  wartime  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  national  heroes. 
However,  Christopher  Columbus  is  more 
thsui  a  national  hero,  he  Is  an  Inter- 
national hero.  His  deeds  and  courage 
are  celebrated  not  only  by  the  United 
States,  but  by  all  countries  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  by  many  coimtries 
In  Europe — notably  Italy  and  Spain — 
and.  Indeed,  by  all  citizens  of  the  world. 

George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln changed  the  course  of  the  United 
States,  but  Christopher  Columbus 
changed  the  course  of  the  world. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  the  courage  and 
daring  of  this  man  who  chose  to  test 
conventional  wisdom  against  his  own  be- 
liefs. His  quest  for  truth  and  knowledge 
stands  out  as  the  turning  point  In 
Western  history  and.  Indeed.  In  world 
history. 

What  does  Christopher  Columbus 
mean  to  men  of  the  20th  century? 

He  is  a  man  who  fought  tenaciously 
and  suffered  terribly,  because  he  wanted 
to  find  the  truth  and  make  It  triumph. 

His  aud£icious  Ideas  and  great  enter- 
prise corrected  a  wrong  conception  of 
the  structure  of  the  universe  for  all 
mankind. 

He  roused  the  world.  He  stirred  It 
up.  and  he  launched  It  toward  a  new 
destiny. 

Columbus  Is  a  great  example  to  us 

today.  A  great  light  that  permits  us  to 

understand  our  world  better,  and  our 

people  wrought  by  doubts,  tolling  to  seek 
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the  truth,  who  are  supported  and  con- 
soled by  faith  In  fundamental  human 
values. 

As  we  face  new  worlds  of  space,  new 
worlds  of  scientific  discovery,  and  new 
worlds  of  human  relationships,  his  ex- 
ample will  give  us  heart  to  look  further 
Into  the  unknown. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALirokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  recently  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  considering  a  program  to  lower 
social  security  taxes  for  the  working  poor 
as  part  of  its  welfare  reform  program. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  how 
the  adage  applies — "Give  them  time  but 
sooner  or  later  we  can  drag  the  Repub- 
lican Party  into  the  20th  century." 

It  would  seem  wise  to  me  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  draw  this  program  out  of  the  con- 
sideration category  and  give  it  some  hon- 
est priority  treatment. 

The  administration  "considers"  such 
programs  on  the  basis  of  how  they  will 
affect  line  Items  In  a  budget.  The  work- 
ing poor  paying  the  tax  "consider"  It 
on  a  more  frequent  Interval — every  time 
they  are  paid. 

The  views  of  HEW  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  on  the  subject  were  con- 
tained In  a  Washington  Post  article  of 
October  3.  I  offer  It  for  your  perusal  at 
this  time. 

HEW  SuocxsTS  LowKB  Tax  oh  Sociai.  Bwcv- 

arrr  rem  Poos 

(By  Peter  MUlus) 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  has  suggested  a  lower- 
ing of  Social  Security  taxes  for  the  working 
{>oor  as  one  possible  means  of  achieving 
"welfare  reform." 

The  suggestion  was  made  In  vIrtuaUy  un- 
noticed testimony  a  week  ago  befcK-e  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Weinberger  to 
come  up  with  some  fresh  approaches  to  wel- 
fare reform.  The  administration  naade  one  re- 
form proposal  in  1969.  It  remained  an  Issue 
before  the  Congress  for  most  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  term,  but  no  bill  was  ever  passed. 

Weinberger  ttrfd  the  Finance  Committee 
last  week  that  the  Social  Security  tax  Is  "a 
significant  payment  for  low-wage  earners." 
The  tax  has  gone  up  sharply  In  recent  years — 
most  recently  last  January — and  Weinberger 
said  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  "more 
than  half  the  nation's  taxpayers  will  pay 
more  Social  Security  tax  than  federal  In- 
come tax." 

The  Social  Security  tax  Is  now  the  same 
for  all  wage-earners — 6.85  per  cent  on  the 
first  113.600  of  Income. 

Critics  point  out  that  It  takes  a  larger  per- 
centage of  a  poor  man's  Income  than  of  a 
rich  man's.  Some  would  like  to  see  It  made 
progressive,  the  rate  rising  with  Income  as  the 
Income  tax  rates  do. 

Weinberger's  testimony  was  on  a  "work 
bonus"  idea  before  the  committee  that  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  lowering  net  tax  bur- 
dens on  the  working  poor. 

"We  see  alternative  techniques  which  may 
be  preferable."  he  said.  "In  general  terms,  an 
alternative  might  be  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
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withholding  of  the  (Social  Security)  tax  for 
a  family  with  an  Income  below"  some  agreed- 
upon  level.  "As  Income  rises  above  thU  level, 
withholding  would  graduaUy  phase  in  " 

He  was  no  more  specific  in  his  testimony, 
and  aides  said  yesterday  that  this  was  only 
one  of  many  approaches  being  explored. 

One  of  the  problems  in  welfare  reform  Is 
that  so  many  existing  federal  programs  are 
Intended  to  aid  the  poor — tax  reductions,  di- 
rect federal  payouts,  special  subsidies  for 
food  and  housing.  Some  authorities  favor 
consolidating  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
into  a  single  program,  a  kind  of  merger  of 
the  tax  and  welfare  systems.  Weinberger's 
suggestion  leans  In  that  dlrectlcKi. 


HERMAN    STRAHI^WHY    AMERICA 
NEEDS  IMMIGRANTS 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently,  pro  and  con,  about 
tying  our  trade  policy  with  Russia  to 
the  Soviet's  Immigration  policy.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  for  keeping  our  trade 
policy  separate  from  our  human  values. 
After  all,  it  can  be  argued,  we  should  not 
impose  our  values  relating  to  human 
freedom  or  foreign  coimtries. 

We  should  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries based  on  our  economic  self-interest. 
If  Russia  wants  to  buy  products  we  have 
to  sell,  the  transaction  should  be  based 
on  an  economic  decision.  But  In  a  larger 
sense.  I  believe  an  even  better  case  can 
be  made  for  basing  such  decisions  on  a 
higher  value.  That  is.  a  human  value 
based  on  freedom.  In  the  abstract,  I  be- 
lieve It  can  be  said  that  the  American 
destiny  demands  that  we  place  himian 
values  above  economic  values.  Indeed, 
that  we  use  economic  values  to  promote 
human  values.  And  conversely,  that  we 
not  sacrifice  human  values  to  promote 
economic  values. 

This  abstraction  takes  on  more  mean- 
ing if  we  see  It  In  specific  human  terms. 

Let  me  share  with  you  an  example 
which,  I  believe,  can  be  multiplied  with 
minor  variation,  hundreds  of  times  over 
In  America. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  czarlst  Russians  drove  many  Jew- 
ish families  out  of  Russia.  One  little  boy, 
who  came  to  be  known  eventually  as 
Herman  Strahl.  walked  across  Ehirope 
with  his  father  and  embarked  In  steerage 
for  America.  Eventually  the  rest  of  the 
family  Joined  them  and  they  settled  In 
the  ghetto  section  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
The  young  boy  literally  fought  with  his 
fists  to  maintain  his  newspaper  stand 
on  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh;  he  qiolt 
school  to  work  as  an  ofllce  boy  for  the 
P.  b  L.  E.  Railroad  because  his  family 
needed  the  money,  and  he  later  went  to 
night  school  so  he  could  make  something 
of  himself. 

This  Jewish  Immigrant  from  Russia, 
this  boy  who  owned  nothing  more  than 
the  promise  of  opportunity  in  a  free 
land  did  indeed  make  something  of  him- 
self. As  the  years  went  by.  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  P.  t  L.  E.  Rail- 
road to  eventu&Uy  become  the  auditor  of 
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reventie — a  top  accounting  job — in  an  in- 
dustry which  then  had  no  room  for  Jews, 
let  alone  Jewish  Immigrants.  Herman 
Strahl.  and  himdreds  or  others  like  him. 
have  made  America  a  better  land  to  live 
in. 

If  we,  today,  do  not  use  our  economic 
strength  to  encourage  free  immigration 
of  citizens  from  Russia  and  all  foreign 
lands,  to  the  countries  of  their  choice, 
we  will  be  choking  off  one  of  the  sources 
of  vitality  and  renewal  for  our  country, 
and  other  lands  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  this  Congress  to 
see  that  the  Herman  Strahls  of  this  cen- 
tury have  given  much  more  to  America 
than  they  have  received,  or  even  expected 
to  receive.  I  want  this  Congress  to  see 
that  it  Is  in  our  own  enlightened  self-in- 
terest to  work  toward  a  more  open  im- 
migration policy  throughout  this  world. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  vote  for  an  In- 
ternational trade  policy  with  Russia,  and 
other  nations,  which  clearly  says  that 
human  values  are  even  more  important 
than  economic  values  to  the  people  of 
America  today. 


EXEMPTION  FERTILIZER 
STABILIZATION  ACT 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

or    MISSOtTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  UTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  exempt  fer- 
tilizer from  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Under  phase  IV  fertilizer  prices  are 
frozen  well  below  the  world  market  price. 
Because  of  this  we  are  exporting  im- 
precedented  quantities  of  fertilizer  to 
countries  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing Red  China,  while  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  caxmot  buy  fertilizer  at  any 
price. 

This  irresponsible  action  from  an  in- 
flexible Cost  of  Living  Council  who  knows 
little  about  farming  is  going  to  create 
unnecessary  food  shortages  in  this  coun- 
try next  year  which  will  be  translated 
Into  higher  food  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  creating 
another  Russian  wheat  deal  situation  of 
greater  magnitude  than  that  which  in- 
volved the  sale  of  about  12  million  tons 
of  wheat  to  Russia  last  year.  Conserva- 
tive USDA  data  already  forecasts  a 
shortage  of  about  4  million  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer material  which  represents  a  loss 
of  about  20  million  tons  of  grain  next 
year,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  sold 
to  Russia  In  the  wheat  deal  last  year. 

On  September  7.  I  called  on  President 
Nixon  to  lift  the  freeze  on  fertilizer  prices 
and  iffged  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  Department  Operations  Sub- 
committee Is  now  In  the  midst  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  these  hearings.  Because  of 
the  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  ex- 
pediency by  the  Coet  of  Living  Council 
as  exhibited  by  their  testimony  at  the 
hearings  and  because  of  their  past  track 
record.  I  felt  obliged  to  offer  this  bill. 
We  were  promised  that  a  mandatory  al- 
location program  for  propane  and  heat- 
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Ing  oU  would  be  announced  In  Just  a  few 
days  for  4  months  smd  It  took  a  bill  from 
Congress  to  get  the  administration  to 
announce  such  a  program.  Mayt>e  the 
bill  I  have  offered  will  have  the  same 
effect. 

When  I  in-ged  President  Nixon  on 
September  7  to  lift  fertilizer  from  phase 
rv.  I  pointed  out  that  if  the  grain  that 
will  not  be  produced  In  America  next  year 
because  of  the  fertilizer  shortage  were 
all  wheat,  It  would  represent  nearly  50 
billion  loaves  of  bread,  which  is  almost 
a  5-year  supply  of  bread  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  I  under- 
stand Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  on 
September  19  also  came  out  in  favor  of 
lifting  the  freeze  on  fertilizer  prices. 

The  4  million  tons  of  fertilizer  repre- 
sented in  the  shortage  will  cost  American 
farmers  about  $500  million  at  the  world 
market  price  and  this  will  produce  an  ex- 
tra 20  million  tons  of  grain  worth  approx- 
imately $2  billion. 

It  Is  poor  arithmetic  to  say  that  lifting 
the  freeze  on  fertilizer  is  inflationary  in 
that  the  fertilizer  would  cause  consid- 
erably more  grain  to  be  produced  which 
would  substantially  lower  the  price  of 
food  to  the  consumer  thus  working  to 
lower,  not  Increase,  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
Due  to  the  inelastic  demand  for  food, 
a  1  percent  decrease  in  supply  of  food 
generally  results  in  a  3  to  4  percent  in- 
crease in  price  to  the  consumer.  Again 
both  producers  and  consiuners  are  being 
hurt.  Producers  are  beir^g  denied  profits 
they  should  receive  from  the  production 
their  land  is  capable  of  producing,  and 
consumers  are  being  forced  to  pay  consid- 
erably more  for  their  food  because  of 
artificially  created  food  shortages. 

The  grain  that  would  not  be  produced 
in  this  country  next  year  because  of  the 
fertilizer  we  do  not  have,  due  to  the  ferti- 
lizer sold  abroad,  will  translate  into  siz- 
able Increases  in  food  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  time  we  act  now  as  to  avert 
another  food  crisis.  The  farmers  of 
America  want  to  produce,  but  they  have 
to  have  the  fertilizer  to  do  it. 

I  realize  the  administration  is  inter- 
ested in  encouraging  exports  to  reverse 
the  balance  of  trade,  but  it  is  shortsighted 
to  encoiu^ge  the  export  of  fertilizer  by 
artificially  holding  domestic  fertilizer 
prices  substantially  below  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  The  food  this  fertilizer  would 
produce  would  represent  far  more  export 
dollar  sales  and  do  far  more  in  the  long 
nm  to  reverse  our  balance  of  trade  deficit. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us 
25  million  more  acres  of  farmland  are 
being  put  into  production.  Yet  because 
of  the  artiflclally  created  fertilizer  short- 
age caused  by  phase  IV,  farmers  of 
America  are  not  going  to  have  much  more 
fertilizer  this  fall  and  next  spring  than 
they  did  the  previous  year.  I  say  the 
consimiers  of  this  country  are  being 
hoodwinked  by  being  told,  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  USDA.  that  25  million  more 
acres  of  farmland  are  being  put  Into 
production,  while  on  the  other  hand 
establishing  a  freeze  on  domestic  fer- 
tilizer prices,  forcing  fertilizer  material 
abroad,  and  creating  shortages  in 
America  which  means  fertilizer  would 
not  be  available  for  the  extra  25  mil- 
lion acres. 


October  4,  1978 

Does  the  administration  want  more 
food  produced  or  not?  I  know  Congress 
does,  and  they  can  show  it  by  support- 
ing my  bill.  By  lifting  the  freeze  on  fer- 
tilizer prices  it  will  allow  the  price  of 
fertilizer  in  America  to  be  competitive 
with  the  world  market  price,  and  In  that 
kind  of  free  enterprise  competitive  situ- 
ation I  know  the  American  farmer  will 
be  willing  to  outbid  his  foreign  com- 
petitors. 


October  U,  1973 


JINOTTI  CONSTANT  BLOOD  INPUS- 
ER  DISCOVERY  CALLED  "MOST 
FANTASTIC  IN  WORLD" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mrw  jcrsxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Middlesex 
County,  N.J.,  contains  many  talented  per- 
sons and  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
notable  is  Walter  Jinottl.  a  technologist 
in  Middlesex  General  Hospital.  New 
Brunswick.  N.J. 

Mr.  Jinottl.  who  calls  himself  an  "in- 
veterate tinker."  gained  renown  last  year 
when  he  created  a  new  method  of  meas- 
uring the  pollen  count — a  system  adopt- 
ed by  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Air 
Resoiirces  Council. 

However.  Mr.  Jinottl's  most  recent  dis- 
covery is  one  that  has  attracted  national 
acclaim— the  JlnotU  Constant  Blood  In- 
fuser  Discovery.  This  device,  called  bv 
Dr.  Herbert  Brody.  Middlesex  General 
Hospital  chief  urologist  as  "undoubtedly 
the  most  fantasUc  unit  of  its  kind  in  the 
world."  will  probably  help  save  thousands 
of  lives.  The  Jinottl  discovery  will  be 
especially  valuable  in  open  heart  surgery 
bleeding  ulcers,  and  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  proud  of  this  fine  dis- 
covery by  one  of  my  constituents.  Walter 
JlnotU,  on  his  distinguished  discovery. 
The  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick  N  J 
in  its  September  15.  1973.  edition, 'pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  called.  "City 
Man's  Life-Saving  Device  Called  Most 
FantasUc  in  World."  I  insert  It  in  the 
CoNGRjcssioNAL  RECORD  wlth  deep  pride 
and  satisfacUon  with  the  knowledge  that 
Walter  JinotU  will  discover  other  devices 
that  help  mankind : 

Crrr  Man's  Litx-Savino  Devic«  Calucd  Most 
Pantastic  in  Woeu) 
(By  Robert  Marlao) 
Nkw  BatrNswicK.— Walter  JlnotU 'a  rapid 
Ufe-saving  blood  transfusion  device  yester- 
day waa  declared  "ready  for  the  world"  by 
Ita   inventor   for   the   second   time   In   three 
years. 

ThU  time  the  pressure  Infuser  has  been 
modined  using  lighter  plastic  Instead  of  alu- 
minum, and  It  contains  a  heating  device 
which  can  pump  cloaely  packed  cells  with- 
out damaging  them. 

The  occasion  for  the  second  unveiling  was 
the  aimouncement  that  Taylor  Instrument 
of  Arden.  N.C..  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
blood  pressure  measuring  devices,  will  manu- 
facture the  Infuaer. 

Jinottl,  47.  Is  chief  technologist  of  the 
▼»«:ular  and  research  laboratory  at  Middle- 
sex General  Hospital,  and  is  best  known  for 
his  pioneer  work  in  pollen  coimu  as  a  meas- 
ure of  discomfort  for  hay  fever  sufferers. 

In  May  of  1970  he  announced  that  Baxter 
Laboratories  of  Chicago,  ni..  bought  hu  de- 
vice and  would  market  It  worldwide. 


~Tb«y  (Taylor  Instruments)  shelved  the 
thing  (pressure  Infuaer)  at  the  time  and 
tried  to  hold  me  up  on  it.  I  could  see  they 
didn't  want  It,  and  It  would  never  get  off 
the  groxmd."  the  city  resident  told  The  Home 
News. 

Jinottl  aald  the  firm  manufactures  a  nylon 
Infusion  device  that  most  hospitals  use. 

Three  months  after  signing  the  contract, 
Jinottl  arranged  to  have  it  broken,  he  aaldi 
and  began  modifying  it  again.  About  1»4 
years  ago,  he  contacted  Taylor  Instrument 
and  a  new  bond  was  formed,  according  to 
Taylor's  vice  president  of  engineering,  C. 
Porster  Aldrldge. 

At  yesterday's  unveiling  of  the  Tycos  Prea- 
■ure  Infuaer  (JlnotU  type)  were  several  Mid- 
dlesex General  Hospital  physicians  who  had 
used  JlnotU's  prototypes  sucoesafuUy  In  em- 
ergency altuaUons  requiring  rapid  transfu- 
sions. Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate 
Brendan  Byrne.  Mayor  Patricia  Q.  Sheehan 
and  other  hospital  representatives  and  guests. 

The  problem  with  the  old-style  infuser. 
JlnotU  demonstrated,  was  the  time  needed 
to  load  It,  pump  It  up  to  pressure  and  the 
constant  need  to  man  the  pressure  bulb. 

While  JlnotU's  assistant  loaded  a  plasUc 
blood  bladder  Into  the  older  flexible  bag.  se- 
cured the  openings  so  It  would  be  airtight, 
and  pumped  It  up — which  took  slightly  more 
than  a  minute — Jinottl  slipped  a  blood  bag 
Into  the  open  end  of  his  hard  plastic  infuaer, 
turned  a  crank  aeveral  Umea  and  waa  ready 
In  16  aeconda. 

Hla  la  a  shoebox-shaped  device,  spring- 
loaded  to  maintain  almost  constant  pressure 
whUe  a  pint  of  blood  Is  fed  Into  a  person'a 
veins. 

In  contrast,  the  air  presaure  bag  in  the 
nylon  bag  has  to  be  pumped  up  20  to  25 
times  while  the  bag  la  emptying. 

Although  the  preeaure  In  the  JlnotU  de- 
vice Is  not  constant  as  the  blood  bag  empties, 
the  degree  to  which  pressure  Is  lost  Is  negli- 
gible. Aldrldge  said  the  device  falls  within 
the  pressure  standards  set  for  military  pro- 
curement, while  the  nylon  bag  does  not. 

The  one  disadvantage,  he  acknowledged. 
Is  that  the  nylon  Infuser  can  be  rolled  up 
and  carried  compactly  on  the  battlefield, 
while  the  larger  Tycoa  Infuser's  shape  cannot 
be  changed. 

Sometimes  surgeons  want  their  patients 
to  receive  warm  blood,  Jinottl  said.  This  is 
accomplished  by  slipping  a  heating  element 
into  the  cavity  alongside  the  blood  bag. 

With  the  addition  of  spacers  In  the  cavity, 
the  pump  can  handle  blood  In  which  some 
of  the  liquid  has  been  removed.  These  closely 
packed  blood  cells  can  be  damaged  under 
high  pressure,  but  Aldrldge  said  the  pressure 
In  the  Tycos  Infuser  is  correct. 

"That's  what  took  us  so  damn  long  to  get 
right.  We  designed  that  spring  for  seven 
montha,"  he  said. 

Aldrldge  aald  hla  company  plana  to  pro- 
duce 4,000  units  of  the  $45  device,  and  al- 
ready haa  orders  from  hoepltala  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Atlanu,  Oa..  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  it  waa  field  tested. 

It  was  not  field  tested  at  Middlesex  because 
of  the  "prlde-of-ownershlp"  effect,  he  said, 
but  aeveral  ataff  phyalclana  were  on  hand  to 
endorse  the  Infuser.  as  some  did  three  years 
ago. 

Dr.  Herbert  Brody.  Middlesex  General  chief 
urologist,  praised  It  as  "undoubtedly  the  most 
fantastic  unit  of  Its  kind  in  the  world."  He 
told  of  an  elderly  patient  with  prosUtlc 
bleeding  who  survived  t>ecauae  Jinottl's  de- 
vice was  able  to  pump  two  pints  into  him  in 
15  minutes. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Borow,  a  general  and  thoracic 
surgeon,  said  he  used  It  at  least  four  times 
(luring  emergencies,  particularly  when  gun- 
shot wound  victims  needed  rapid  trans- 
fiistons. 

The  abUlty  of  the  pump  to  rapidly  infuse 
cancer  drugs  Into  localized  areas  of  the  body 
may  help  to  control,  although  not  cure,  the 
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disease,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Zullo,  chief 
of  the  medical  oncology  section. 

Massive  bleeding  of  the  gastrointestinal 
system  can  cause  shock  and  Irreversible  dam- 
age to  other  organs,  a  condition  that  can  be 
avoided  by  rapid  blood  Infusion,  according  to 
Dr.  Jack  Rubin,  chief  of  gastroenterology. 

Dr.  Norman  Rosenberg,  chairman  of  the 
surgery  department,  praised  JlnotU'a  re- 
sourcefulness and  called  his  InvenUon  "an 
old-fashioned  demonstration  of  energy  and 
enterprise." 

Jinottl  has  been  working  on  the  principle 
of  constant  pressure  Infusion  for  five  years. 
He  said  he  has  sunk  about  M5,000  Into  the 
project  and  will  get  royalties  when  the  units 
are  sold. 

Taylor  Instruments  wUl  manufacture  them 
under  his  patent. 

jmottl  presented  the  first  units  to  some 
of  the  physicians  who  aided  him  In  the  de- 
velopment, to  St  Peters  General  and  Middle- 
sex General  hospitals,  and  to  Byrne,  whom  he 
Invited 

"In  the  field  I'm  in,  where  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  bloodletting,  I  appreciate  this  more 
than  any  of  you,"  Byrne  said  wryly. 

Asked  what  he  plana  to  do  with  It,  he  re- 
plied he  has  a  lot  of  doctors  In  hla  famUy. 


NATIONAL  EDUCA-nON  ASSOCIA- 
TION SUPPORTS  DISTRKTT  OF 
COLUMBIA  HOME  RULE 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
broad  support  all  across  the  country  for 
granting  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  basic  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

The  irony  of  more  than  800,000  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  being 
denied  the  basic  democratic  right  to  an 
elected  local  government  Is  a  perplexing 
concept  to  millions  of  schoolchildren  In 
America. 

The  National  EducaUon  Association, 
with  1.2  million  members  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  supports  the  home 
rule  bill  soon  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House. 
I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  their  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Statement  of  th«  National  Eddcation 

AaSOCXATION 

The  1-3  million  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  are  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  again  Ui 
favor  of  self-government  for  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Significant  first  steps  have  already  been 
taken  The  AssoclaUon  applauded  the  legis- 
lation which  provided  for  a  popularly-elected 
School  Board  for  the  District.  Now  further 
steps  are  before  you. 

The.  Aaeoclatlon  believes  that  three  basic 
elements  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  true  and  workable  form  of  self-government 
are:  first,  locally  elected  officials.  Including  a 
mayor  and  city  council;  second,  oontrol  by 
elected  District  officials  over  the  District  of 
Columbia's  budget;  and  third.  automaUc 
payment  of  federal  funds  to  oompenaate  for 
the  heavy  concentration  of  nontaxable  fed- 
eral and  IntemaUonal  buUdlnga  within  the 
District. 

We  have  noted  with  mtereet  the  testimony 
presented  by  Mr.  Sterling  Tucker  and  others, 
representing  the  Metropolitan  OoalltloD  for 
Self-DeterminaUon  for  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bta   before  this  Subcommittee  on  AprU   3. 
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1973.  Although  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation has  taken  no  specific  actions  which 
would  dictate  support  or  lack  of  support  for 
any  of  the  details  offered  In  the  teetlmony, 
we  believe  that  adoption  of  the  suggesUona 
made  by  the  Metrc^ltan  Coalition  would 
satisfy  the  three  basic  element*  above  which 
we  consider  essential  for  meaningful  self- 
government. 

The  AasoclaUon  has  long  been  on  record 
In  favor  of  complete  Home  Rxile  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Educators  across  the  coun- 
try, who  dally  teach  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  representsUve  government  In  the 
United  States,  the  most  durable  democracy 
yet  created,  consider  It  ironic  that  800,000 
people  In  the  nation's  Capital  City  are  denied 
the  basic  democratic  right  to  a  local  govern- 
ment responsible  to  them  at  the  polls. 

The  Declaration  of  Indeptendence  says  it 
weU — that  In  order  to  secure  the  rlghta  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
"governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  .  ."  For  the  last  hundred 
years  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  governed  by  powers  not  derived 
from  their  consent,  but  from  the  consent  of 
the  citizen*  of  the  aeveral  atates.  It  la  basic  to 
the  principles  set  down  by  Jefferson  and  the 
other  brave  men  meeting  In  PhUadelphla 
that  governments  at  aU  levels  should  be 
elected  by,  and  therefore  answerable  to,  the 
cltlaens  governed.  Only  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  thla  principle  violated,  and  we 
urge  a  speedy  and  effective  remedy. 

An  elected  mayor  and  city  oouncU,  and  In- 
deed an  elected  schotrf  board  also,  have  in 
fact  no  powers  unleaa  they  are  able  to  make 
decisions  concerning  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  District.  It  would  be  an  exercise  In  futU- 
Ity  for  a  governing  body  to  legislate  authority 
to  hire  more  policemen,  for  example,  or  to 
mandate  an  InnovaUve  reading  program  in 
the  schools,  unleaa  that  same  body  could  alao 
legislate  the  financial  means  to  Implement 
the  legislation.  Therefore  we  urge  that  the 
District  of  Colunabla's  budget  be  controUed 
by  the  elected  District  officials. 

And  finally,  we  urge  adequate  and  auto- 
matic federal  payments  to  the  District  gov- 
emment  to  offset  the  severe  shortage  of  tax- 
able property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  caused  by  the  heavy  concentraUon  of 
nontaxable  federal  and  IntemaUonal  buUd- 
Ings. 

We  Join  with  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional CoiOlUon  for  Self-DetermlnaUon  for 
DC.  In  urging  that  this  Committee  take 
quick  and  poolUve  action  toward  granting 
fuU  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  residents  of 
our  Capital  City. 


THREE  MEN  ACHIEVE  HIGHEST 
GOAL  OP  SCOUTINQ 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TXNKKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
before  my  colleagues  three  fine  young 
men  from  Athens,  Tenn .  who  recenUy 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  In 
reaching  the  highest  goal  of  the  scouting 
program,  these  young  people  displayed 
the  courage  and  leadership  which  will 
prepare  them  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  guiding  our  great  NaUon  In  the 
future.  My  own  sons  were  in  scouting,  and 
I  personally  know  of  the  great  nlue  of 
this  organiiaUon  to  young  men.  I  have 
listed  their  names  below. 
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Roger  Bamett,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Bamett. 

Jeff  Ferguson,  son  of  Mrs.  Maggie  Fer- 
guson. 

Wesley  Cmtls.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Ctirtis. 


LOW   CHOLESTEROL  DIET  AND 
HEART  DISEASE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   IXOKtDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  medical  re- 
search program  which  recently  came  to 
my  attention  demonstrates  a  new  ap- 
proach to  medical  research. 

The  program,  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  seeks  to 
determine  once  and  for  all  whether  low- 
ering cholesterol  will  stop,  retard  or  re- 
verse the  progression  of  heart  disease  in 
patients  with  premature  heart  disease. 

It  is  estimated  that  Americans  spend 
more  than  $500  million  annually  on 
cholesterol  lowering  medications  and  on 
low  cholesterol  foods. 

Researchers  beUeve  30.000  deaths  of 
persons  under  the  age  of  65  could  be 
prevented  each  year  if  cholesterol  lower- 
ing is  found  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
heart  disease  and  Americans  switch  to 
a  low  cholesterol  diet. 

In  addition  to  finding  the  answer  to 
the  possible  relationship  between  cho- 
lesterol and  heart  disease,  the  program  is 
evaluating  a  new  technique  for  detecting 
early  heart  disease  in  patients  before 
they  develop  chest  pains  or  have  heart 
attacks. 

The  detection  system  is  cheap,  easy, 
harmless  and  quick  and  can  be  made 
readily  available  for  screening  large  pop- 
ulations for  heart  disease. 

Cost  of  this  program  at  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  is  relatively 
low  when  compared  to  many  other  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  research  programs 
but  the  benefits  are  many. 

The  Institute  is  working  through 
physicians  in  the  Washington,  DC.  area 
to  identify  persona  who  may  qualify  for 
the  research  program. 

Additionally,  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment employees  are  having  their  cho- 
lesterol levels  checked  in  an  effort  to  find 
others  who  may  qualify  for  the  research 
program. 

Still  other  screening  programs  are  be- 
ing conducted  by  suburban  heart  asso- 
ciations. 

A  person  entering  the  national  heart 
and  limg  research  program  is  not  only 
helping  his  fellow  man  by  aiding  re- 
searchers attempting  to  find  a  possible 
link  between  cholesterol  levels  and  heart 
disease  but  is  afforded  free  medical  di- 
agnosis, therapy  and  evaluation. 

Researchers  have  already  discovered 
more  than  250  medical  abnormalities  In 
persona  referred  to  the  program  because 
of  the  in-depth  examlnatlc«u  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Programs  of  this  nature,  through  their 
upgrading  of  Individual  medical  care  as 
well  as  the  general  increase  in  medical 
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care  and  knowledge  In  the  community 
more  than  Justifies  their  expenses  and 
are  among  the  best  buys  for  taxpayers. 

It  Is  also  refreshing  to  know  this  pro- 
gram was  built  aroimd  quality  patient 
care  and  service  and  to  realize  that  In 
this  period  of  cutbacks  in  Government 
expenditures  there  Is  no  sacrifice  In  per- 
sonal patient  care. 

All  too  often  we  find  medical  research 
projects  are  isolated  from  the  community 
and  the  general  population  does  not  de- 
rive any  immediate  benefits  from  the 
testing  and  research. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  more  than 
250  persons  ultimately  selected  for  the 
2-year  project  and  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons screened  are  receiving  needed  medi- 
cal advice,  advice  which  will  In  many 
cases  help  them  to  prolong  their  lives 
through  proper  medication  and  diet. 

We,  In  Congress,  should  encourage 
others  In  the  field  of  medical  research 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  In  Its  effort  to 
determine  any  relationship  between 
cholesterol  levels  and  heart  disease. 

I  commend  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Prederlckson,  Scientific  Director,  for 
their  foresight  to  shift  personnel  and 
moneys  into  tliis  program,  keeping  over- 
all costs  low  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  quality  pa- 
tient care. 

Dr.  Robert  Levy  and  Dr.  Stephen  Ep- 
stein, codlrectors  of  the  project,  should 
also  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
administer  the  project  and  keep  area 
physicians  abreast  of  their  findings. 

There  are  three  other  dedicated  doc- 
tors, John  Brenslke,  Gene  Passamanl  and 
John  Richardson,  who  also  deserve  com- 
mendation for  their  many  hours  of  deal- 
ing with  the  hundreds  of  persons 
screened  thus  far  in  the  program  and  for 
their  hours  of  counseling  and  examining 
those  persons  who  are  targets  for  one 
of  America's  top  killers — heart  disease. 
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MAGAZINE  POOD  EDITOR  SUPPORTS 
PURE  FISH  BILL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mm  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  I  introduced  the  Pure  Fish 
and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1973,  which 
would  improve  the  poor  hygienic  con- 
dlUons  currenUy  prevalent  in  the  fish 
industry  by  establishing  a  mandatory 
program  of  inspection  and  licensing. 

The  bill  has  been  well  received  by  con- 
cerned consumers  and  professionals.  The 
letter  printed  below  sent  to  me  by  the 
food  editor  of  Redbook  magazine.  Is  but 
one  indication  of  this  growing  support, 
and  reveals  the  need  for  public  hearings 
The  letter  foUows: 

RXSBOOK. 

Nev)  York.  N.Y..  September  2$.  1973. 
Congreeaman  Jonatham  B»cram. 
Sev)  York.  NY. 

Okam  CoifcmcssMAM  BmoHAU:  I  »ppUud 
your  efforts  to  improve  the  quAllty  of  •••- 
food  by  Introducing  legUlAtloa. 


I  often  buy  froeen  flab  In  tb«  supermarket. 
Occ»8lon»Uy  it  tastes  horribly  of  dieael  oU 
as  though  It  has  been  sloshing  around  the 
bottom  of  a  boat.  When  this  happens  of 
course  I  return  It  to  the  supermarket.  But 
It  should  not  happen. 

I  think  If  the  quality  of  the  flah  available 
In  supermarkets  (which  Is  the  only  place 
many  people  can  buy  flah)  were  improved, 
sales  of  flah  would  rise  considerably.  I  am 
sure  the  seafood  Industry  loses  ciistomers 
each  time  someone  buys  aged  and  smelly 
flah  In  the  supermarket.  (Often  If  flah  is 
not  sold  by  the  end  of  Saturday  It  Is  refrozen 
and  then  brought  out  again  the  following 
week). 

A  practice  that  leads  to  poor  quality  wn>i 
la  the  practice  of  freeiang  flsh  In  blocks  on 
board  ship.  The  supermarket  then  has  to 
thaw  the  flah  before  it  can  be  packed  in 
retail  sizes — with  subsequent  loss  of  quality. 
The  flah  la  then  labeled  •"Thawed  for  your 
convenience"  which  Is  so  much  nonsense. 
It  would  be  better  to  seU  the  flsh  frosen  (It 
thaws  In  Just  a  few  minutes) . 

As  you  may  gather,  the  quality  of  flah 
Is  something  I  feel  strongly  about  and  I  am 
glad  someone  is  flnally  taking  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  situation. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Elbabctb   Alstok, 

Fooit  Xditor. 


WINNING  BACK  THE  PEOPLE'S 
RESPECT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PXNIfSTLTAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Forces  program,  now 
almost  a  year  in  operation,  is  not  living 
up  to  the  expectations  of  its  original 
proponents  or  others  in  Congress  who 
supported  the  Idea.  Last  month,  for  ex- 
ample, the  enlistment  rate  dropped  to 
89  percent,  ticcording  to  the  Defense 
Department. 

However,  I  agree  fully  with  Senator 
John  C.  Stunnis,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Armed  Services  Committee,  that  the 
plan  should  have  a  "full  test  and  fair 
trial."  He  wants  It  tried  for  2  more  years 
at  least  before  any  consideration  is  given 
to  restoring  the  draft. 

The  2  years  could  be  time  enough  to 
permit  the  Pentagon  to  get  the  all-vol- 
unteer story  across  to  the  Nation's  youth, 
the  story  of  the  multiplicity  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunities 
which  the  program  provides  enlistees, 
both  male  and  female,  and  which  are 
unequalled  anywhere. 

But  success  in  the  numbers  recruited 
Is  not  enough.  The  volunteer  services 
again  must  be  made  accepted  and  hon- 
ored parts  of  Amerlcsm  life.  We  still  are 
In  an  age  of  antlmllitarlsm  which  re- 
sulted mostly  from  our  fnostratlons  over 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Millions  of  our  peo- 
ple and  especlaUy  the  young,  have  been 
turned  off  on  the  subject  of  military 
power  in  any  form. 

And  still,  rational  Judgment  shows  any 
of  us  that  this  Nation  has  to  maintain  a 
military  posture  with  forces  imsurpassed 
in  strength  in  a  world  that  continues 
dangerous.  General  MacArthur  once  said 
that  wars  are  caused  mainly  by  \m- 
guarded  riches.  I  feel  this  theory  still  has 
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validity  and  ibal  our  country  has  much 
to  guard  and  cannot  relax  as  long  as 
others  hold  the  means  of  attacking  our 
points  of  vital  interest. 

Thus,  the  volunteer  Armed  Forces  must 
in  the  coming  years  fulfill  the  national 
need  of  having  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. These  people,  I  am  sure,  can  be 
attracted  in  required  numbers  once  the 
opportunities  for  individual  self-im- 
provement are  demonstrated  along  with 
the  possibilities  for  exciting  adventures. 
But  these  yoimg  people  also  must  be 
placed  in  situations  whereby  they  can 
bring  total  public  respect  back  to  the 
Military  Establishment  and  win  again 
for  it  the  gratitude  which  a  nation  owes 
its  Armed  Forces  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war. 

This  is  a  big  order.  It  is  one  which 
demands  the  best  thinking  and  planning 
which  the  Pentagon  can  muster.  It,  too, 
bears  heavily  upon  us  here  in  Congress. 
How  can  we  make  the  all -volunteer  serv- 
ices concept  work  both  as  a  military  mat- 
ter and  as  an  institution  meriting  the 
popular  faith  In  it?  We  can  begin  by 
agreeing  now  to  give  It  the  full  test  and 
the  fair  trial  called  for  by  Senator 
Stennis  for  as  many  years  as  may  be 
necessary. 


TRANSPORTATION  FOR  SMALL 
CITIES 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  may  appear  at 
first  glance  to  be  designed  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  large  cities.  While  It  would 
certainly  aid  them  with  their  transit 
systems  and  the  related  problems  of  pol- 
lution, congestion,  and  parking,  there 
Is  at  least  an  equal  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  medliun  and  small  cities  such  as  we 
have  in  Iowa. 

It  Is  true  that  In  its  origins  mass  tran- 
sit assistance  legislation  had  as  Its  pivot 
the  problems  of  large  cities.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  1970  su;t  recog- 
nized that  medium  and  smeill  cities  had 
major  transportation  stresses  as  well, 
and  Congress  encouraged  their  partici- 
pation in  the  program. 

In  the  words  of  the  committee's  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill: 

The  real  crlsla  In  \irban  transportation 
today  Is  the  almost  total  breakdown  of  pri- 
vate bus  companies  In  small  cities. 

Many  small  cities,  which  have  had  bus 
companies  in  the  past,  have  no  bus  oper- 
ations at  all  today,  or  they  are  threat- 
ened with  losmg  their  remaining  service 
because  of  severe  operating  deficits. 

Small  local  governments,  in  most 
cases,  do  not  have  the  financial  and  tax- 
ing ability  to  purchase  and  run  a  bus 
company  or  to  sulwldlze  the  operating 
deficits  of  private  systems.  This  bill 
would  authorize  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. With  fares  and  local  fimds  provid- 
ing from  80  to  85  percent  of  the  oper- 
ating costs,  and  with  the  size  of  the 
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grants  based  in  part  cm  the  number  of 
passengers,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
the  Federal  assistance  would  be  used 
wisely. 

The  need  for  these  subsidies  In  Iowa  is 
immediate.  FVar  example,  two  cities  In 
my  district.  Dubuque  and  Clinton,  were 
Informed  this  year  that  the  private  com- 
pany providing  bus  service  would  discon- 
tinue operations  because  of  contmuing 
operating  deficits.  The  cities  were  given 
the  option  of  buying  the  company's  capi- 
tal equipment  at  nominal  cost,  but  there 
is  still  the  harsh  prospect  of  offsetting 
the  operational  deficit  anticipated  in  the 
next  few  years.  This  bill  would  provide 
much  needed  help. 

All  of  us  share  to  a  certain  degree  the 
need  for  public  transportation.  We  are 
seeking  at  least  a  partial  alternative  to 
the  automobile  with  its  accompanying 
pollution,  relatively  high  energy  con- 
sumption, congestion,  and  the  require- 
ments Imposed  for  roads  and  parking 
spaces. 

But  the  need  is  even  greater  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  a  car  and  yet  must 
still  get  to  work.  And  there  are  those 
who  cannot  drive  and  depend  on  public 
transportation  for  their  mobility — the 
elder^.  the  handicapped,  and  others. 
Without  some  form  of  public  transporta- 
tion, these  people  will  be  prisoners  in 
their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill,  and 
I  urge  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  small  cities  to  Join 
me  in  this  support. 


TRAGIC  PLIGHT  OF  THE  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  support 
for  the  ^011s-Vanik  amendment  con- 
tinues to  grow  across  the  United  States 
as  more  and  more  Americans  become 
aware  of  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jew.  The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  seventh  armual 
convention  adopted  a  resolution  entitled 
"The  Right  to  Leave"  which  indicated 
their  support  of  this  important  measure. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  full  House  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  adopt  this 
amendment  to  once  sigain  show  the  So- 
viet Union  that  the  concern  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Soviet  Jew  remains  strong 
and  unified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rkcord 
the  full  text  of  the  YAF  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Tki  Right  To  Lxavx 

There  are  numerous  nations  throughout 
the  world  that  labor  under  tyrannical  gov- 
ernments which  deny  their  cltlaens  many 
basic  individual  rights.  Including  the  right 
to  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly, and  property.  In  a  good  number  of 
these  nations,  the  citizens  are  forbidden  to 
make  the  ultimate  declalon  to  emigrate.  Tbls 
has  been  most  notably  true  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  bloc  oountrtea 
where  Jews  and  Christians,  rarloua  ethnic 
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minorities,  dissident  students,  scientists, 
writers,  artists,  and  intellectuaia  suffer  severe 
persecution.  This  tragedy  also  exists  In  Cuba. 
East  Germany  and  CommuDlst  China  have 
made  It  official  i>ollcy  to  klU  those  attempt- 
ing to  leave. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  frequently  disregarded  the  de^l- 
csble  treatment  accorded  to  human  beings 
entrapped  In  such  circumstances.  In  fact. 
In  most  cases,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended diplomatic  recognition  and  opened 
trade  with  such  nations. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  tragedy,  the 
Young  Americans  for  Preedom  resolve  to 
support  the  Right  of  Emigration  BUI  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  and  Repre- 
sentative WUhur  Mills  which  woxild  deny 
"most  favored  nation"  treatment  and  par- 
ticipation In  credit  guarantees  to  any  such 
nation  unless  that  nation  allows  Its  citizens 
to  emigrate.  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
further  resolves  that  the  Jackson -Mills  pro- 
posal is  an  Important  first  step  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
In  promoting  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  4 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  UASSAcirusrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seri- 
ous depletion  of  our  marine  resources 
caused  by  massive  foreign  fishing  fieets 
operating  in  the  waters  off  New  England 
has  been  of  great  concern  for  some  time 
to  many  people  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts.  They  have  recognized 
that  existing  international  agreements 
have  proven  Ineffective  in  preserving  our 
valuable  marine  resources  tram  deple- 
tion. 

In  an  attempt  to  prod  Washington  into 
action,  and  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  de- 
fiance, the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1971  passed  legislation,  signed  into  law 
by  the  Governor,  extending  the  terri- 
tori£il  rights  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  legislature  and  the 
Governor  have  taken  other  Independent 
actions  in  behalf  of  the  threatened  ma- 
rine resources  in  New  England  coastal 
waters.  I  believe  it  Is  time  now  for  Wash- 
ington to  act  to  protect  those  same  ma- 
rine resources — resources  that  are  an  in- 
valuable food  supply  and  source  of  pro- 
tein for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation. HJR.  8665.  to  extend  U.S.  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles  from  our 
coast.  This  action  would  allow  us  to  pro- 
tect our  marine  resources  and  stop  the 
great  protein  robbery  by  huge  foreign 
fishing  fieets  occurring  right  now  off  our 
shores. 

On  September  25,  1973.  Gov.  Francis 
W.  Sargent  of  Massachusetts  delivered 
a  speech  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  before 
representatives  of  the  New  England  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  a  copy  of  this  spttch  Into  the 
Rkcord  at  this  time : 

SraCCH   BT    OOV.   PkAMCa   W.   SABOKIfT 

I  am  delighted  to  be  In  Olouoest«r  today — 
a  city  where  flahlng  to  not  simply  a  ti%<Uttoa. 
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but  a  w«y  of  life  .  .  .  and,  meet  Importaatly 
where  the  battle  for  the  sumval  of  the  Ash- 
ing Industry  is  centered. 

Most  of  you  understand  this  battle  better 
than  I.  For  day  In  and  day  out  you  Uve 
under  the  threat  that  soon  there  may  b« 
no  more  flsh  to  take. 

I  shall  not  mince  words  with  you  today. 

What  the  industry  confronts  here  m 
Gloucester  .  .  .  and  in  all  of  Massachu- 
setts ...  Is  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
cod  ...  of  haddock  .  .  .  and  of  lobster. 

This  danger  exists  because  we  In  this  na- 
tion have  permitted  the  reckless  and  Irre- 
sponsible depletion  of  these  marine  resources 
by  foreign  vessels. 

The  threat  to  these  species  originates  not 
in  Boston  or  Gloucester  or  New  Bedford  but 
In  Poland,  Russia  and  Japan. 

Two  years  ago  I  advised  a  New  England 
fisheries  luncheon  in  Boston  that  time  was 
drawing  short  for  the  nsherles.  To  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  foreign  competition  had 
come  a  new  danger— the  very  depletion  of 
the  basic  flshlng  resource. 

Two  years  ago  It  became  crystal  clear  that 
the  International  regulatory  machinery  was 
not  working  There  were  no  strong  sanctions 
There  was  little  enforcement. 

In  fact,  the  Indifference  of  other  nations 
to  the  plight  of  the  basic  resoiirce  had  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  an  International 
scandal. 

Two  years  have  passed  and  that  scandal 
continues. 

During  that  period,  Massachusetts  has  not 
taniely  accepted  the  fate  being  arranged  for 
Its  fisheries. 

In  1971.  I  signed  Into  law.  legislation  ex- 
tending the  territorial  rights  of  the  Ctommon- 
wealth  to  the  edge  of  the  ContlnenUl  Shelf 
This  action  has  raised  grave  constitutional 
questions,  and  In  fact,  this  law  is  currently 
being  challenged  In  the  courts  by  the  federal 
government. 

WTien  I  signed  the  legislation,  I  knew  full 
weu  the  risks  involved.  Yet,  the  federal  gov- 
emment  was  doing  nothing  to  save  our  ma- 
rine resources.  I  was  convinced  we  had  to 
act  on  our  own.  ^^ 

More  recently,  for  th-se  sane  reasons  I 
moved  to  protect  the  lobster 

Again  we  faced  persistent  federal  Inaction 

For  months  Massachusetts  fishermen  have 
been  p.eadmg  with  the  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 

fSLd^  thereby  protect  it.  They  re- 

M^^^'VT^r  ^*^^^™K«1  my  Director  of 
Marine  Fisheries  to  hold  hearings  on  draft 
regulations  on  the  taking  of  lobsters  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  our  coast 

Now  again    these  actions  presented  constl- 

^\t  ,^^,^^^'^'^P^^  **  "»e  state  level 
What  Should  have  been  done  at  the  feder^ 

Moreover  through  these  actions,  I  hoped 
to  force  oaiclals  In  Washington  to  see  t^ 
their  cour«e  of  action  was  bringing  ^s^^r 
to  the  New  England  fisherman  ^^ 

c^-^iT^^^,  ^^  **°«""  *"'*  *°  "n^e  our 
c^niltmer.t    clear.    I   sent    three    too    stat# 

°«^'^^»i'.  including  the  Secret^of  Envlr^! 
mental  Affairs,  to  Copenhage^  DeaWk^ 
ShTr^^  !f  °"*'  meeting  of  ICNAF.  This  Is 
the    nteraatlonal  body  which  regulates  fish 

tlon  7.hlrh  has  refused  to  a'-t  b«^«» 

Forth^  flrtt  time— we  saw  a  ray  of  hooe— 

our  p:*..  ror  action  were  heard  .tth^^ 

penhagen  Conference.  ^^ 

fc^  the  first  time,  the  Unltad  SUte."  rot- 

emment  took  a  hard  line. 

The  American  Ambassador  stated  In  strong 

**rma   that  uniew  ICNAF  acted   to  protect 

our   rev>urce«  that    unless    It   stopped 

Ignoring  the  depletion  of  our  flshlng  stocks 
the  United  SUtM  wouldwlthdraw    from 

tli«  organization.  Tet  despW^the  word*  of 
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our  Ambassador  .  .  .  despite  his  warnings, 
the  Cc^enhagen  Conference  ended  in  a  stale, 
mate. 
Nonetheless  the  battle  continues. 
Next  month  la  Ottawa,  there  wUI  be  an 
emergency  session  of  ICNAF  to  consider  reg- 
ulations for  New  England.  ThU  session  is 
crucial,  for  unless  there  is  agreement  at  thU 
time,  OUT  fisheries  will  be  unregulated  next 
year  and  the  depletion  of  resources  will  seri- 
ously worsen. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  renew  my  request 
tliat  the  federal  government  stand  by  its 
newly  voiced  commitment  to  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries. 

The  United  States  must  go  to  the  Ottawa 
meeting  prepared  to  resign  from  ICNAF — If 
ICNAF  wlU  not  act. 

I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  encourage  such 
a  position — and  to  this  end — I  wUl  send  sev- 
eral state  officials  to  Ottawa. 

In  recent  months  additional  initiatives 
have  been  taken  which  may  prove  highly  sig- 
nificant. First,  the  SUte  Department  has 
negotiated  new  bilateral  agreements  with  Ja- 
pan, Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  and  most  encouraging,  Congress 
has  shown  a  wUltogness  to  protect  our  fish- 
ing resources. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuson,  of  Washington,  long  a 
leader  in  this  field  and  by  our  own  Congress- 
man Gerry  Studds.  Their  proposals  are  sim- 
ilar to  existing  state  legislation  to  extend  na- 
tional fisheries  Jurisdiction  two  hundred 
miles  from  our  coast.  This  limit  will  remain 
imtll  effective  international  treaties  on  fish- 
ing are  signed  and  enforced. 

The  Magnuson-Studds  legislation  comes  at 
a  critical  period.  For  It  will  provide  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  necessary  If  the  United 
States  does  withdraw  from  ICNAF. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  you  to  Join  with  me 
In  endorsing  this  legislation. 

I  have  already  written  Senator  Magnuson 
and  Representative  Siudds  urging  that  hear- 
ings be  held  on  thU  legislation  In  New  Eng- 
land, and,  further,  that  these  hearings  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible.  Additionally.  I  am 
writing  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  co«istaI 
states  asking  them  to  Join  with  me  In  en- 
dorsmg  this  legislation. 

It  has  taken  two  years  and  extraordinary 
action  by  this  state  to  move  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmenf  off  ground  zero. 

Finally,  however.  Washington  is  moving. 
And  so.  I  will  hold  off  any  further  unilateral 
actions  on  our  part  untU  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  For  us  alone  to  act  when  we  finally 
are  getting  the  type  of  national  policy  we 
need  would  harm,  not  help  our  ca-Jse. 

Nonetheless,  we  shall  not  stand  still  di-r- 
Ing  this  period.  There  remain  two  very  Im- 
portant areas  that  we  can  move  In  at  the 
state  level  to  directly  affect  the  flshlng 
Industry. 

First,  as  you  may  know.  I  recently  estab- 
lished an  Emergency  Commission  on  Food. 
This  Commission  will  spend  seven  months 
examining  the  food  system  in  Massachusetts, 
including  marine  and  aqua  products. 

To  Insure  the  necessary  expertise  I  have 
asked  Dr.  George  Matthlessen.  the  President 
of  Marine  Research.  Inc..  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Commission. 

Secondly.  I  have  placed  before  my  staff 
and  my  Secretaries  the  task  of  quickly  de- 
veloping a  Coastal  Zone  Plan — For  we  must 
decide  soon  how  we  shall  use  both  our  coast- 
line, and  our  marine  resources. 

These  then  are  the  actions  that  this  sUte 
U  taking  across  a  broad  front  to  preserve  lu 
fishing  Indujtry. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  battle  to  win. 
Tou  who  have  fought  long  know  that  quite 
well. 

But  It  la  a  battle  we  must  fight  to  the 
end.  Because  at  stake  U  a  heritage  of  the  sea 
stretching  for  more  than  three  centurlea. 

It  is  a  heritage  we  cannot  afford  to  loae. 
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JEWISH  IMMIORATIOIf 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIB 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Incidents 
which  have  transpired  over  recent  days 
In  Austria  have,  unfortunately,  added 
one  more  tragic  footnote  in  the  long  and 
troubled  history  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  pleas  from  the  highest  places 
In  the  Ocvemments  of  Israel  and  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  Au- 
stria has  declared  firm  its  intention  to 
close  the  Schoenau  Castle  transit  camp 
in  Vienna. 

Certainly  there  was  a  deep  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Austrian  authorities  over  the 
safety  of  hostages  held  by  Arab  terrorists 
in  the  Schoenau  Incident.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  concern  expressed  and  the 
Austrian  Government  action  which  fol- 
lowed failed  to  take  into  account  the  al- 
ways slow,  perennially  bitter  struggle  So- 
viet Jews  have  endured  to  acquire  the 
human  right  to  emigrate. 

The  frustration  of  persecution  and  set- 
back is  not  a  new  experience  for  the 
Jewish  people  attempting  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  migration  to  Israel.  But 
the  conduct  of  Austrian  officials,  in  light 
of  a  pre\ious  record  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  with  the  immigrants.  Is 
diflScult  to  comprehend  at  this  time. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  is  never  an 
easy  task  and  no  people  know  the  day- 
to-day  facts  better  than  the  colony  of 
Soviet  Jews  attempting  a  return  to  their 
native  soil.  It  is  unfortunate  that  lessons 
of  history,  even  in  the  short  span  of  time 
from  World  War  IT,  are  so  quickly  for- 
gotten. 

Chancellor  Krelsky  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  alter  his  hasty  decision  despite 
the  protests  of  this  Government  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
His  statement  that  "I  shall  not  cancel  my 
government's  decision  even  If  anvone 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  down  should  demand  it"  is  perhaps 
the  comment  one  would  expect  from  a 
politician  more  bent  on  politics  than 
reality. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  shown  his  intentions  in  this  matter 
and  I  call  upon  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  indicate  their  will  and 
sentiment  as  well.  I  do  not  consider  my 
support  for  maintenance  of  this  immi- 
gration transit  camp  as  nn  idle  act — as 
perhaps  Chancei:or  Krelsky  may  be  in- 
terpreting the  words  of  anyone  in  this 
Nation  who  vouches  for  the  open  travel 
privileges  for  Jews  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Israel.  I  strongly  urge  all 
members  of  the  House  to  think  likewise 
and  Inform  Chancellor  Krelsky  of  their 
intentions. 

Sovereignty  and  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual rights  within  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  guarantee  provided  to 
all  citizens.  There  is  in  my  belief,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  sovereignty  for  human 
dignity  which  trandscends  all  political 
borders.  The  Government  of  Israel  has 
understood  that  throughout  the  years  of 
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its  struggle  for  survival.  I  believe  all 
Members  of  this  House  should  extend.  In 
their  own  ways,  the  same  sentiment  to 
Chancellor  Kriesky. 


TIMBER  CUTTTNG  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
directives  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960,  the  Government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  timber  har- 
vesting In  the  national  forests  to  the 
detriment  of  wildlife  and  recreation.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  September 
28,  1973.  LoulsvUle  Courier-Journal  tells 
the  story : 

PXTBliC   FOEESTS:    AsK    NOT    Tkxt   thx 

PsopLx's  BtrsDrxsa.  Too? 
The  Federal  government  Is  in  the  timber 
business — make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Among  them,  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  manage  121  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest  land,  containing  40  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  commercial  timber.  Yet 
the  Nixon  administration  contmues  to  act 
as  though  publicly  controUed  timber  re- 
sources are  not  the  people's  business. 

The  latest  In  a  long  series  of  administra- 
tion actions  which  support  this  conclusion 
Is  President  Nixon's  endorsement  of  "sub- 
stantial" expansion  of  timbering  on  public 
lands — by  as  much  as  60  to  100  per  cent  in 
the  virgin  forests  of  the  Western  United 
States. 

This  came  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  General  Accounting  Office  charged  that 
the  government  is  letting  timber  contractore 
clear-cut  large  areas  In  national  forests,  then 
wastefully  leave  many  felled  trees  behind, 
thus  creating  unnecessary  fire  hazards  and 
hampering  forest  regeneration.  And  the 
GAO  report.  In  turn,  followed  by  only  a  few 
weeks  the  release  of  a  White  House  budget 
manual  directing  the  Forest  Service  to  con- 
centrate on  getting  trees  sold  and  cut,  even 
If  It  means  postponing  or  canceling  programs 
to  help  hikers  and  others  use  national  for- 
ests. 

Whose  interests  are  being  served  here?  The 
President  calls  for  more  trees  to  be  cut  down 
on  public  land,  in  order  to  meet  present  and 
future  lumber  needs.  But  what  does  he  say 
about  the  Forest  Service  study  showing  that 
an  amount  of  lumber  equivalent  to  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  harvest  on  federal  lands  was 
left  behind  on  the  ground  to  rot  during  1969, 
on  acreage  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states?  What 
does  he  recommend  concerning  the  billions 
of  board  feet  being  floated  off  to  Japan  each 
year,  thus  placing  an  extra  burden  on  prod- 
uctivity on  America's  domestic  forest  re- 
sources— a  problem  which  even  his  advisory 
panel  recognized,  in  urging  negotiation  of  a 
reduction  in  timber  exports  to  Japan? 

TH«   IKDUBTRT'S    AKOUICKNTS 

The  latter  is  a  complicated  question,  involv- 
ing the  desperate  Japanese  need  for  wood — 
particularly  hemlock  and  other  whltewoods. 
Japanese  Imports  from  the  United  SUtes 
totaled  about  2  6  billion  board  feet  In  1973. 
and  the  timber  industry  fean  not  only  the 
loss  of  that  market,  but  a  dlvenlon  to  Japan 
of  more  lumber  from  British  Columbia,  there- 
by bidding  up  prices  In  a  provmoe  that  pro- 
vide* one-third  of  all  the  lumber  tiaad  in 
American  bomebuUdlng. 
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The  Industry  also  argues  (1)  that  exports 
have  provided  the  dcdlar  incentive  for  it  to 
reduce  wastage,  by  bringing  sales  stability 
to  a  volatile  market;  (2)  that  sharply  reduced 
exports  would  be  disastrous  for  Washington 
State,  which  accounts  tor  82  per  cent  of  all 
U.8.  softwood  exports  and  which  could  lose 
an  estimated  8,000  Jobs  direcUy  and  16.000 
Jobs  Indirectly;  and  (3)  that  the  Umted 
States  would  Jeopardize  the  current  $500  mil- 
lion annual  contribution  made  by  timber 
exports  to  th<>  right  side  of  the  balance  of 
payments  ledger. 

This  Is  a  formidable  list  of  caution  flags. 
It  suggests  that  export  curbs  must  be  applied 
graduaUy,  to  give  the  Japanese  and  their 
American  suppliers  time  to  adjust.  But  It 
does  not  suggest  that  producers — whether  for 
export  or  the  domestic  market — should  be 
allowed  to  Jeopardize  public  forests. 

The  national  forests  are  supposed  to  be 
operated  under  terms  of  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960,  with  balanced 
attention  given  to  various  uses  (timber, 
water,  wildlife,  grazing,  recreation,  mining). 
In  reality,  timbering  is  the  eager  preoccu- 
pation of  those  who  make  the  policy  for 
such  lands.  President  NUon,  for  example,  has 
boldly  ignored  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
congressional  action,  by  arbitrarily  boost- 
ing the  allowable  cut  In  the  naUonal  forests. 

SQUANDERING     A     LEGACT 

This  concession  to  administretlon  friends 
In  the  timber-company  boardrooms  has  had 
destructive  consequences,  not  the  least  of 
them  an  encouragement  to  Ignore  good  for- 
estry practices  In  the  Interest  of  mnTimi.rn 
production.  Under  normal  circumstances  It's 
hard  enough  to  do  a  good  Job  of  clearcuttlng 
(removal  of  all  trees  in  a  given  area,  as  op- 
posed to  selecuve  cutting  of  Individual  trees) 
without  destroying  the  forest  environment. 
But  with  both  government  and  Industry 
ranting  about  the  need  to  speed  up  and  m- 
crease  the  timber  cut,  careless  application 
of  clearcuttlng  Is  all  the  more  likely. 

The  results  of  such  a  breakdown  In  proper 
management  could  be  ruinous,  consldermg 
the  fact  that  clearcutUng  Is  practiced  on  60 
per  cent  of  the  one  million  acres  which 
private  timber  concerns  are  now  harvesting 
In  the  national  forests. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  our  federal 
government  Is  to  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple with  ways  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  excesses  of  private  Interests.  The  Nixon 
admmistratlon,  in  encouraging  the  timber- 
men  as  It  has  encouraged  those  who  strip 
coal,  seems  to  be  trying  to  repudiate  that 
version  of  the  government's  role  in  American 
life.  Publicly  owned  forest  land  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  natural  legacies  In- 
herited by  the  American  people.  It  s  surely  a 
legacy  to  be  protected  rather  than  squan- 
dered. 


NATIONAL    EMPLOY    THE    HANDI- 
CAPPED WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    LNOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  next  week,  the  week  of  October 
7.  has  been  designated  "National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week.  1973." 

Said  President  Nixon  in  signing  the 
proclamation: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  a  handi- 
capped person  faces  is  not  his  own  disability, 
but  rather  the  attitudes  of  society  ooDcem- 
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ing  that  disability.  Yet,  handicapped  people 
are  able  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  Jobs  with 
great  skill  and  efficiency.  The  employer  who 
hires  the  handlaq)ped  Is  not  only  helping 
them;  he  Is  also  helping  himself  and  his 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  happily  we  will  be  observ- 
ing National  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week  In  the  context  of  the  Presidents 
finally  having  recentlj-  signed,  after  two 
successive  vetoes,  the  RehabiliUUon  Act 
of  1973. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  understand 
the  significance  of  this  week  to  the  7  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  citizens  of  our  land, 
I  Insert  the  proclamation  at  this  point  In 
the  Recoso  : 

PsocuiMATioN   4245 — Nationai.   Emflot   the 
Handicaffed  Wesk,  1973 

A   PaOCLAUATION 

This  country  was  founded  upon  a  promise 
made  to  all  of  Its  people:  that  our  govern- 
ment would  work  to  assure  every  citizen  a 
fair  and  equal  start  in  the  race  of  life.  Im- 
plicit in  this  promise  is  the  concept  that  a 
person  has  a  right  to  compete  for  any  Job  he 
Is  tkble  to  perform. 

This  promise  has  been  kept  for  a  great 
many  of  our  people,  but  not  for  aU.  Too 
many  handlcappwd  persons — partic\ilarly 
young  disabled  veterans — are  unable  to  find 
work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  a  handi- 
capped person  faces  Is  not  his  own  disability, 
but  rather  the  atutudes  of  society  concern- 
ing that  disability.  Yet  handicapped  people 
are  able  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  Jobs  with 
great  skill  and  efficiency.  The  employer  who 
hires  the  handicapped  Is  not  only  helping 
them;  he  is  also  helping  himself  and  his 
country. 

Let  us  all  work  therefore  to  make  good  on 
the  promise  America  has  always  held  out  to 
Its  people — allowing  each  person  who  Is  wiU- 
Ing  to  work  and  who  Is  quaUfied  to  work  a 
fair  chance  to  work. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Jomt  resolution  of  the  Congress 
approved  August  11,  1945,  as  amended  (36 
VS.C.  155),  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
October  7.  1973.  as  National  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week. 

I  urge  the  NaUon's  Governors,  mayors,  and 
all  other  public  officials,  as  weU  as  leaders  in 
every  area  of  American  life,  to  Join  with  the 
handicapped  themselves  In  mniing  this  ob- 
servance a  time  of  new  awakening  tn  our 
country  to  the  value  and  the  Importance  o* 
employing  handicapped  men  and  women. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  eighteenth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sevw 
enty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety -eighth. 

RrcHASo  Know. 


MIA*S— THE  FORGOTTEN  ONES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  OF  REPRESENT ATXVKS 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no* 
getting  much  attention  except  by  those 
who  are  mi.s.sing  a  loved  one  Is  the  fat* 
of  1.243  American  men  mi«asiT\g  la 
action  In  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
The  return  of  American  POW^  was  met, 
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as  It  should  be,  with  great  rejoicing. 
There  was  no  rejoicing  nor  even  news  for 
the  families  of  these  other  1.243  men. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  obligated  by 
the  January  27.  1973,  Paris  Agreements 
on  Vietnam.  Article  8,  paragraph  (b) 
states: 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
Information  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
In  action,  to  determlDe  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the 
remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  required  to  get  Information  about 
those  still  considered  missing  In  action. 

The  responsibility  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  aid  American  efforts  in  this 
regard  is  clear.  In  the  supplemental 
agreements  of  June  13.  1973.  article  8, 
paragraph  (b)  was  reemphasized. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  established 
the  joint  casualty  resolution  center — 
JCRC— at  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand,  to 
determine  the  status  and  investigate  re- 
ports about  American  MLA's.  On  May  11 
and  May  18.  1973,  members  of  the  JCRC. 
as  part  of  the  four-party  military  team, 
were  allowed  to  go  to  Hanoi.  In  Hanoi 
they  were  shown  the  alleged  burial  sites 
of  U.S.  servicemen.  The  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  would  not  allow  the 
exhumation  of  the  bodies.  No  determina- 
tion could  be  made  If  Americans  were 
actually  buried  there  and  if  they  were 
Americans,  who  they  were. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  not  allowed  the  JCRC  back  into 
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North  Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  refused  searches  in  territory 
they  hold. 

In  the  original  Paris  agreements  the 
United  States  agreed  to  and  did  pull  out 
its  troops,  restrict  the  amount  of  supplies 
sent  to  the  free  South  Vietnamese,  and 
gave  a  number  of  other  concessions.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  agreed 
to  release  American  POW's,  to  help  lo- 
cate American  MLAs  and  the  bodies  of 
American  men  killed  in  action,  and  to 
restrict  their  activities  m  South  Vietnam. 

Eighty-three  Americans  have  been 
identified  in  either  pictures  or  by  those 
POW's  who  returned  home  as  having 
been  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. The  North  Vietnamese  have  re- 
leased no  information  on  these  men. 
While  the  likelihood  of  these  83  still  be- 
ing alive  Is  slight,  there  is  no  military 
reason  for  the  North  Vietnamese  being 
as  cruel  and  inhuman  as  they  are  being 
in  this  matter. 

The  Paris  agreements  are  clear.  Hanoi 
made  pledges  which  It  has  broken.  Once 
again  the  Communists  have  broken  an 
agreement  that  they  have  signed. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  demand  an  ac- 
coimting  of  our  more  than  1,200  MLA's. 
This  is  no  time  to  consider  Initiating  any 
type  of  political,  cultural,  economic,  or 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Also,  we  should  discoiunge  our 
allies  from  giving  any  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam. TTie  North  Vietnamese  have  ex- 
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pressed  their  contempt  for  the  accords 
that  they  signed  by  their  actions  in  South 
Vietnam  and  by  their  complete  unwill- 
ingness to  provide  information  on  our 
MIA's. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  OP  THE 
1 ITH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INDIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  tabulation  of  my  question- 
naire, so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress may  know  what  the  people  in  the 
11th  District  of  Indiana  are  thinking. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

Washington.  D.C.  October  S,  1973. 
Earlier  this  year  you  received  a  series  of 
questions  from  my  office  deallni?  with  gov- 
ernmental   Issues   of   current    Interest.   Over 
15.000  replies  to  those  questlona  have  now 
been  received  and  Ubulated.  In  this  news- 
letter I   wish   to  report   the  results   of   that 
survey  and  conuneut  on  the  Issues  presented 
If  you  wUh  more  detaUed  answers  relating 
to  a  particular  question,  please  feel  free  to 
write  me.  My  staff  stands  ready  to  serve  you. 
so  dont  hesitate  to  contact  them  If  the  need 
arises.  With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLUAM  H.  HtJDNirr  m. 

Member  of  Congress. 


(In  p«fceiit| 


Ati 


1.  Do  you  think  Confress  shouM  place  a  ceiling  on  annual 
spending  as  a  means  of  combating  inflatkmanr  Federal 
spendinf? 

llto27 gi 

421057 S 

ovei  57 'ii":":":::::::::::     U 

T»W 90 

II  budget  limtts  and  spending  ceilings  are  set  and 
respected,  it  wiil  help  us  hoM  the  line  on   Federal 
spending  and  ttlus  be  a  deterrent  to  continuing  inflation 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  except  in  times  of  emergency. 

2.  The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  calls  for  ex- 
penditures of  some  S26S.fX)0.000.000  Would  you  favor  a 
tax  increase  to  fund  additional  programs  beyond  that 
amount? 

18  to  27 

281041 

421057 

Over  57 "!-'.".'.".".".'IIIIIII.'III 

Tom 

No.  The  American  people  are  burdened  with  enough 
taxes  now  I  promised  to  vote  to  hold  the  line  on  Govern- 
ment spending  and  resist  any  tax  increase  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lulfHI  that  pledge. 

3.  Do  you  favof  giving  aid  to  North  Vietnam  after  there  has 
been  an  accounting  of  our  MIA's? 

18  to  27 :.. 

28to41 

42  to  57 

Over  57 "\l^^^"l""[l[\"l" 

Total 

The  Communists  are  itill  fighting  us,  we  won  no  clear- 
cut  victory  as  in  1945.  and  we  have  more  rebuilding  than 
»e  can  handle  on  tke  homefront  ts  it  i«  I  (eel  first 
priorities  should  go  to  rebuilding  America. 

4.  Should  Federal  employees  be  allowed  to  strike? 

18  lo27 «■, 

281041 is 

4210  57 fi 

ow  57 1... .".""."."III.":".:::::     11 

T«--~ » 


16 

88 

1? 

14 

90 

10 

S 

93 

7 

4 

96 

4 

10 


92 


8 
10 

92 
90 
96 
95 

6 
6 
4 
3 

94 
94 
96 

97 

4 
5 

7 

92 

5 

95 

12 

88 

18 

87 

11 

89 

12 

88 

11 

89 

11 

89 

6 

94 

9 

91 

10 

90 

13 

87 

47 

45 

55 

64 

40 

60 

78 

24 

76 

/5 

20 

80 

65 


33 


67 


I  prefer  emphasizing  collective  bargaining  and  binding 
arbitration  in  cases  where  Federal  employees  differ  from 
•listing  policiM. 

5.  Should  strikers  be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps? 

18to27 21  70 

281041 ::::;.;;::'; 36      m 

42  to  57 ::::::::::::::      I     ^ 

OW57 :::::     u      g 

Total 15  ^ 

We  certainly  don't  want  anyone  in  America  to  go 
hungrv.  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  voluntary  strikers 
should  be  subsidized  by  the  government. 

6.  Do  you  favor  incieased  Federal  spending  to  curb  pollution 
if  it  means  higher  taxes? 

"|»" 44  56 

Jf  •*' 35  65 

♦2  to  57 23  77 

Over  57 22  78 

Total ^2  ^ 

(a)  Are  ycu  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
to  clean  up  the  environment? 

•I'oZf- 30  70 

Jf  o<l 45  55 

«to57 5,  35 

Over57 y  38 

TotsI 4g  52~" 

(b)  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  tor  products  and 
services  it  their  manufacture  and  use  could  be  made 
virtually  pollution-free? 

>5|o2f 71  29 

f'ojl 65  35 

42  to  57 53  47 

Over  57 ^       ^J 

T«W 60  40 

Pollution  must  be  curbed,  and  it's  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  money  over  the  next  few  years,  but  I  would  prefer 
realk)cation  of  existing  tax  dollari  rather  than  a  tax 
increase. 


18 

82 

17 

83 

9 

91 

9 

91 

14 


86 


48 

52 

35 

65 

21 

79 

22 

78 

31 


69 


31 

69 

39 

61 

56 

44 

51 

49 

44 


80 

20 

65 

35 

53 

47 

49 

51 

62 
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7.  Do  you  feel  that  a  national  health  insurance  program  is 
needed?  If  yes,  which  do  you  prefer? 

18  to  27 57 

28  to  41 46 

42  to  57 37 

Over  57 54 

TotsI tt 


43 

60 

54 

44 

63 

37 

46 

54 

40 
56 
63 
46 


S2 


48 


52 


Overall  Male 

response    response 


Female 
response 


(a)  A  program  financed  and  operated  bv  the  Federal  Government  .  29  31  27 

(b)  A  program  hnsnced  and  operattd  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tor  wdlare  dependents  and  a  private  insurance  pro- 
gram (of  working  people 32  33  32 

(c)  Legislation  limited  to  meeting  only  catastrophic  health 

expiJises 39  36  41 

I  favor  a  health  insurance  program  that  includes  both 
the  puMK  and  private  sectors  m  partnership,  and  oAars 
the  greatest  assistance  where  it  is  needed  most,  which  is 
among  the  indigent,  and  those  struck  by  catastrophic 
illnest. 


1  For  those  young  men  who  left  the  country  rather  than 
register  for  the  draft  or  submit  to  induction,  would  you: 

18toZ7 :« 16.4  21.0 

28  to  41 B.6  27.0 

42to57 6.2  36.2 

OmSl 2.6  45.0 

Total 8.5  32.1 

For  draft  dodgers  and  military  deserters  who  desire 
to  reenter  the  country.  I  teel  strongly  that  they  should 
appear  betore  the  appropriate  tribunal  for  disposition  of 
their  case. 

Age  roup  (male  and  temaie) 

Over 

18  to  27  28  to  41  42  to  57  57 

9.  Which  of  the  following  issues  do  you 
consider  the  three  most  important? 

(a)  Crime 16.6       22.3  29.7  46.1 

(b)  Economy 28.9       26.6  26.6  18.5 

(c)  Education 8.5         6.2  3.6  2.0 

(d)  Welfare  reform 5.5         7.9  9.3  7.9 

(•)  Housing 0              .2  0  .2 

(h  InfUtJon 11.3        6.4  1.9  .2 

OD  Drug  lehabililation 1.9         1.1  2.1  1.0 

00  Masstransit. 2.6            .2  .4  1.5 

m   Honesty  in  Government 23.8        28.1  26.4  22.4 

(J)   Fmaecial  aid  for  cities 9           .9  0  .2 


45.6 
34.2 
28.0 
28.4 


17.0 
30.2 
29.6 

24.0 


34.1 


25.3 


Rai* 

ol 
Total     priority 


28.1 

25.4 

5.2 

7.7 

.1 

10 

5.1 

1.5 

1.1 

25.3 

.5 

I  Giant  complete  ammtsty. 
'Be  opposed  to  amnesty. 

I  know  you  found  that  ranking  Issues  In 
priority  fashion  Is  terribly  difficult,  because 
they  are  all  Important,  Right  now,  however, 
I  believe  the  three  top  ones  are  inflation, 
integrity  In  government,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  education,  employment,  and  hous- 
ing for  all  Amerlcauis. 

In  concltislon,  may  I  say  that  I  hope  this 
tabulation  of  our  questionnaire,  together 
with  my  brief  statements  of  my  own  views, 
has  been  of  some  interest  to  you.  I  have  In- 
serted the  report  In  the  CoNcaEsstoNAi-  Rec- 
ord, too,  so  that  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress may  know  what  the  jjeople  In  the 
Eleventh  District  of  Indiana  are  thinking.  We 
are  facing  many  difficult  and  In  some  cases 
very  controversial  Issues  In  our  nation  and 
In  our  District  right  now.  I  think  we  must 
never  forget,  as  we  state  our  views  on  these 
matters,  that  there  are  truths  and  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  which  men  of  good 
conscience  and  character  may  differ;  and  If 
we  rememtier  that,  and  respect  each  other's 
right  to  his  or  her  own  opinion,  we  will  be 
true  to  Ideals  at  the  heart  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  protectors  of  the  freedom  in- 
dispensable thereto. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.    188  AND  H.R.   9783 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAl-trORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutions^  Rights  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  continue 
heskrlngs  on  H.R.  188.  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  dissemination  and  use  of  criminal 
arrest  records  in  a  manner  that  Insures 
their  security  and  privacy,  and  H.R.  9783, 
to  regulate  the  collection,  storage,  and 
dissemination  of  information  by  criminal 
data  banks  established  or  supported  by 
the  United  States. 

The  hearing  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
October  11,  1973,  at  10  a.m.  In  room  2226, 
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>  Grant  conditional  amnesty  based  on  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  some  other  public  aftncy. 
•  Have  them  prosecuted. 


Raybum  House  OfBce  Building.  The  sub- 
committee will  hear  testimony  from  Mr. 
Allen  8111,  chief  of  police,  West  Covina, 
Calif. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


UNINTENDED   SUBSIDY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
issue  which  has  produced  some  clear-cut 
votes  in  the  Congress  with  the  determi- 
nation apparently  having  been  made  this 
year  not  to  correct  the  abuse  is  that  of 
strikers  qusdlfylng  for  food  stamps. 

The  Members  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  In  a  recent  poll  of  my  con- 
stituents, only  17  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding favored  making  food  stamps 
available  to  strikers,  while  71  percent 
opposed  It.  with  12  percent  not  sure. 

The  Press  Publications,  an  independ- 
ent weekly  serving  western  Cook  County 
and  DuPage  County.  HI.,  in  a  very  suc- 
cinct editorial  on  September  29,  very 
properly  discussed  the  subject  of  food 
stamps  for  strikers.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Ukintkndb)   SuBsmr 

Too  often.  Just  alxjut  the  time  construc- 
tion projects  begin  to  roll  again,  a  strike  In 
the  construction  Industry  brings  everything 
to  a  halt.  Instead  of  getting  their  Jobs  done, 
construction  workers  spend  the  summer 
months  carting  picket  signs  around  building 
sites  to  assure  that  no  work  gets  accooa- 
pllshed 

When  seasonal  work  combines  with  strike 
action,  it  la  sometlmee  difficult  to  see  bow 
the  people  Involved  manage  to  make  enough 
to  live  on.  The  answer,  of  course.  Is  welfare, 


strike  benefits,  various  forms  of  uneznploy- 
ment  insurance  and,  last  but  not  least,  food 
stamps. 

One  of  the  problems  la  that  food  stampa 
Issued  to  striking  workers  have  become  one 
of  the  major  prope  to  strike  action,  resulting 
In  prolonged  disruption  of  business  and  In- 
dustrial activity.  It  is  a  taxpayer  8upp>orted 
subsidy  encouraging  the  destruction  ol  effec- 
tive c(^ectlve  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management.  To  say  the  least,  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  program. 

This  and  other  abuses  of  the  food  stamp 
piDgram  should  be  corrected  by  leglalative 
action. 


BLUE     ISLAND,     ILL.:      EXCELLENT 
FIRE  AND  POLICE  PROTECTION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or    ILLXKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Blue  Island,  In  the  Third  CcKigres- 
slonal  District  of  Illinois,  has  for  many 
years  provided  excellent  flre  and  police 
protection.  Credit  for  these  achievements 
are  due  to  many  people,  including  the 
men  in  various  departments.  However,  It 
is  good  leadership  vcithin  the  depvartment 
which  provides  tiie  Incentive  for  the  re- 
markable records  that  have  been 
achieved  In  Blue  Island. 

Two  of  the  men  who  have  served  Blue 
Island  well,  are  the  flre  chief,  William  J. 
Barzycki,  tuid  the  F>olice  chief.  Harry  J. 
Harczak.  Sr.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
men  Bire  retiring  after  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  their  community.  Chief 
Barzycki  has  served  the  citizens  of  Blue 
Islsuid  for  28  years  and  CSilef  Harczak  for 
22. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  the  residents 
of  Blue  Island  in  honoring  these  fine  men 
for  their  contribution  to  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District.  Their  achievements 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  commu- 
nity of  Blue  Island. 
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THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP  PRISONS' 
BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RAKGEL 

or   NXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSE^TTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to 
provide  my  colleagues  with  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons'  behavioral  modification  pro- 
gram. I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  two  articles  by  the  well-known 
columnist.  Mr.  Tom  Wicker,  concerning 
the  new  Federal  Center  for  Correctional 
Research  at  Camp  Butner.  N.C. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  Mr.  Wick- 
er's articles  and  believe  that  he  raises 
Important  questions  concerning  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons'  involvement  in  this  area. 
I  feel  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  bene- 
fit from  reading  these  articles. 
The  articles  follow: 

PusoNKSs,  Not  Ouikxa  Pxos 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
DUBHAM,  N.C— Dr.  Martin  Qroder  Is  a 
young  psychUtrlat  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons.  Contrary  to  much  contem- 
porary thought,  he  believes  In  the  poaalblllty 
of  rehabilitating  prisoners  because,  be  says, 
'Tve  done  It." 

That  was  at  the  Federal  prtaon  In  Marlon, 
ni..  where  Dr.  Oroder  (33,  and  a  irraduate  of 
both  Columbia  MedlcaJ  School  and  the  Lang- 
ley  Porter  Neuropsychlatrlc  Institute  at  the 
University  of  California)  claims  to  have  had 
some  success  with  programs  "In  which  the 
prisoners  get  interested  and  Invest  them- 
selves." He  says  he  relies  primarily  on  "trans- 
actional analysis" — about  which  many  people 
read  In  Eric  Berne's  "Qames  People  Play." 
His  Ideas  also  are  heavUy  influenced  by  two 
years"  work  with  the  Synanon  Institute  In 
California,  which  has  been  successful  In  re- 
habilitating some  drug  addicts. 

Dr.  Oroder  is  developing  and  will  be  the  di- 
rector of  the  new  Federal  Center  for  Cor- 
rectional Research,  now  being  built  at  a  cost 
of  H3.5  mUUon  at  Camp  Butner,  an  old 
Army  post  near  here.  It  is  scheduled  to  open 
m  1974  With  a  staff  of  311,  with  140  psychi- 
atric beds  for  short-term  treatment  of  se- 
verely disturbed  Federal  prisoners,  and  place* 
for  200  other  selected  prisoners  in  fotir  "re- 
search unlu. " 

These  plans  run  counter  to  at  least  two 
main  lines  of  thought  among  modem  penolo- 
gists and  organizations  interested  In  correc- 
tions. One  such  line  is  that  prisons  them- 
selves are  the  real  correctional  problem— that 
no  rehabilitation  program  can  overcome  the 
bad  effect  of  the  institution  Itself  on  the  pris- 
oner. The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  for  example.  Is  critical  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons'  »60-mUllon  construction 
program,  of  which  the  Federal  Center  at  But- 
ner Is  a  part.  The  council  advocates  Instead 
community  correction  programs  that  deal 
with  the  offender  In  his  own  community  " 

Prison-run  "behavior  research"  U  in  bad 
odor,  moreover,  among  thoee  who  have 
studied  Its  workings  at  such  state  instltu- 
Uons  as  VacavUle  In  California  and  Patuxent 
In  Bdarylaad.  This  is  because,  under  the 
guise  of  mental  treatment  of  patients,  such 
institutions  have  done  things  to  prisoners— 
electroshock,  psychoetirgery,  massive  drug- 
?tng.  and  the  Uke— to  which  no  court  would 
sentence  them;  and  because  some  of  these 
Uiatltutlons  have  seised  on  Indeterminate 
sentencmg  procedures  to  keep  prisoners 
under  such  treatment  long  past  the  time 
they  might  have  served  In  an  ordinary 
prison.   Generally,  most  prison   "rehabUlU- 
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tlon"  programs  have  been  charged  with 
trying  mainly  to  produce  docile  prisoners, 
rather  than  stable  citizens. 

Martin  Oroder  Is  cheerfully  aware,  there- 
fore, that  the  new  Federal  Center  he  will 
head  Is  suspect  In  some  circles — not  least 
among  Federal  prisoners,  who  are  not  anx- 
ious to  be  "guinea  pigs"  In  behavior  research. 
He  Is  nevertheless  pressing  ahead  In  the 
belief  that  a  major  contribution  to  correc- 
tions problems  can  be  made  at  Butner.  He 
argues  that  the  new  center  Is  already  an 
Improvement  on  the  original  Bureau  of 
Prisons  plan  to  use  the  Butner  site  for  a  big 
combined  prison  and  mental  hospital — what 
Dr.  Oroder  says  would  have  been  a  "psychi- 
atric  warehouse"   for  disturbed   prisoners. 

As  for  the  evils  of  "behavioral  research" 
In  other  prisons,  both  Dr.  Oroder,  In  an  In- 
terview at  his  office  In  Durham,  and  hU  su- 
periors In  Washington  firmly  deny  that  the 
Federal  Center  at  Camp  Butner  will  employ 
such  "treatment."  Among  the  2(X)  prisoners 
to  be  assigned  to  the  research  units  from 
other  Federal  prisons,  there  will  be  none 
with  Indeterminate  sentences,  for  one  thing, 
so  the  center  will  have  no  power  to  hold 
them  past  their  scheduled  release  dates. 

Dr.  Oroder  argues,  on  a  professional  basis, 
that  "repressive  methods  that  push  people 
around"  don't  work.  He  has  no  plans  he 
pledges,  for  "rehablliutlng"  prisoners  by 
surgery,  drug  therapy  or  "averslve  treat- 
ment"—the  sort  of  thing  moviegoers  saw  In 
"A  Clockwork  Orange,"  when  a  young  of- 
fender was  made  to  feel  severe  pain  In  con- 
nection  with    thoughts  of   criminal   acts. 

Electroshock,  if  used  at  all.  Dr.  Oroder 
says,  wlU  be  limited  to  supervised  treatment 
of  mental  patients,  as  In  a  clvUlan  hospital 
and  wlU  not  be  part  of  the  research  program 
Nor  WlU  the  rehabilitation  experiments  offer 
the  kind  of  "rewards"  that  consist  of  put- 
ting  a  prisoner  In  painful  or  degrading  cir- 
cumstances, then  gradually  improving  his 
environment  as  he  becomes  more  docUe  and 
responsive  to  the  authorities. 

But  if  all  that  Is  true,  and  If  the  abuses 
alleged  to  have  occurred  at  VacavlUe,  Patux- 
ent  and  elsewhere  are  to  be  avoided  at  But- 
ner. the  question  stUl  remains  whether  Dr 
Oroder  and  the  staff  he  is  beginning  to  put 
together  can  really  rehabilitate  offenders  in 
pro<?ranM  carried  out  within  a  prison  Insti- 
tution—a  task  many  students  of  the  correc- 
tions system  have  come  to  consider  impos- 
sible The  answer  Is  by  no  means  certain,  but 
as  will  be  seen  In  another  article,  Martin 
Oroder  thinks  It's  well  worth  a  try. 

Prisons:  Can  Thxt  Bk  Rkmadx? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

DoaHAM,  N.C— Dr.  Martin  Oroder  the 
young  director  of  the  new  Federal  Center 
for  Correctional  Research  at  Camp  Butner 
near  here,  looks  on  the  traditional  American 
prison  system  as  a  sort  of  last-ditch  "wel- 
fare system"  for  young,  healthy  males — men 
who  are  Uiellgible  for  most  regular  welfare 
programs  but  who  don't  have  the  skills  or 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

"A  guy  Uke  that  who  holds  up  a  bank  " 
Dr.  Oroder  said  In  an  mtervlew,  "knows  one 
of  three  things  can  happen.  He  can  make  a 
score.  He  can  get  kUled.  Or  he  can  be  taken 
care  of  for  awhile." 

But  not  very  well  "tAken  care  oT';  Dr. 
Oroder  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of  moat 
students  of  American  prlsoxis  that  they  do 
the  prisoner  no  real  good,  and  serve  no  pur- 
pose but  his  detention — and  that  at  an  aver- 
age annual  coot  of  about  W,(X)0  per  prUoner. 
Dr.  Ortxler  sees  no  valid  reason  why  all  that 
should  be  the  case. 

"A  significant  percentage"  of  pervona 
trapped  toto  crime,  and  therefore  in  the 
dubious  "welfare  system"  of  prison,  the 
psychUtrlst  argues,  "don't  like  being  trapped 
and  are  wUimg  to  confront  the  fact  that 
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they  are  trapped.  But  when  they  turn  to  the 
l^^gw  eoclety  it  does  not  contain  a  method 
for  them  to  get  untrapped." 

It  la  his  contention,  however,  that  the 
trend  toward  "community  corrections"  now 
gaining  currency  Is,  as  yet,  not  the  answer. 
He  does  not  believe  enough  la  known  about 
rehabilitation  to  permit  any  large-scale  re- 
turn of  incarcerated  men  to  community  pro- 
grama.  "If  we  can  get  a  top-notch  rehabilita- 
tion program  wlthm  the  Institution,"  he  says, 
"a  prisoner  will  be  better  off  In  It  than 
wandering  around  t2ie  streeu." 

That  seems  to  be  the  root  Idea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Center  for  Correctional  Research,  a  cam- 
pus-like faculty  now  under  construction  at  a 
cost  of  •13.6-mUllon.  and  designed  to  house 
140  short-term  mental  patient-prisoners,  and 
200  others  who  will  be  In  uiUts  carrymg  out 
experimental   rehabUltatlon  programs. 

The  mission  of  these  uniu  wUl  be  "to  re- 
search particular  programs  and  correctional 
hypotheses  to  provide  usable  rehabilitation 
models  for  other  correctional  Institutions. 
and  to  train  a  new  generaUon  of  correctional 
professionals  "  Many  of  the  latter.  If  Dr. 
Oroder's  theories  bear  fruit,  may  be  former 
prisoners;  one  of  those  with  whom  he  worked 
at  the  Marlon.  111.,  Federal  prtson,  for  in- 
stance. Is  now  head  of  a  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram for  the  Oeorgla  Correctional  Depart- 
ment. 

Other  than  to  pledge  that  the  new  center 
win  not  use  psychosurgery,  massive  drug 
dosages,  electroshock  and  other  dehumaniz- 
ing practices.  Dr.  Oroder  Is  not  precise  about 
the  "models"  he  hopes  to  work  out  Some  of 
the  experunenu  will  be  directed  toward  de- 
veloping useful  Institutional  programs 
(which  are  practically  non-existent  now): 
others  wlU  be  aimed  at  finding  ways  to  follow 
released  prisoners  Into  the  outside  com- 
munity and  to  help  them  adjtist  to  it. 

It  Is  generally  believed,  for  example,  that 
If  a  released  or  paroled  prisoner  is  "trans- 
planted" to  some  community  cither  than  his 
own.  he  wUl  have  a  harder  time  adjusting; 
Dr.  Oroder  hopes  to  find  out  by  experiment 
whether  thU  would  necessarily  be  true  if 
there  were  good  follow-up  programs  to  assist 
the  transplanted  prisoner. 

He  hopes  also  that  if  promising  institu- 
tional programs  can  be  developed,  they  can 
give  Judges  an  alternative  to  "traditional  In- 
carceration." For  some  prisoners,  he  believes, 
the  "college  dormitory  model"  without  overt 
psychiatric  programs  might  prove  beneficial; 
others  might  profit  more  from  occupational 
therapy  and  training. 

All  of  this  Is  speculative  and  controversial, 
but  Martin  Oroder  Is  convinced  It's  neces- 
sary. "I  could  write  you  right  now  some  of 
the  papers  you're  going  to  be  reading  In  the 
1980s  on  the  failure  of  community  correc- 
tional programs  unless  there's  more  study, 
planning  and  evaluation."  he  said  m  the 
Interview. 

That  may  t>e  a  minority  view.  David  Fogel. 
the  progressive  commissioner  of  corrections 
In  Minnesota,  told  a  group  of  foundation  rep- 
reaenUUves  recently  that  It  was  hopeless  for 
them  to  Invest  their  money  In  "improving" 
the  Institutional  prison.  Milton  Rector  of  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
suggesu  that  such  programs  as  that  planned 
for  Camp  Butner  only  further  uproot  and 
concentrate  prisoners  who  ought  to  be 
treated  In  their  own  communities,  under 
federally  funded  programs. 

John  Irwin,  an  ex-lnmate  now  m  the  soci- 
ology dep€ul.ment  at  San  Francisco  State 
CoUege.  fears  that  the  Butner  center  may  be 
primarily  a  re^)onse  to  "poUtlcaUy  oriented 
troublemakers"  and  an  effort  to  restore 
"tranquillity  In  the  prisons"  by  Isolating  such 
prisoners  to  an  Institution  that  will  look  good 
to  the  public. 

The  proof,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  ptjd- 
ding;  and  a  lot  of  eyes  will  be  on  the  Federal 
Center  for  Correctional  Research  when  It 
opens  In  early  1974. 
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NASA     TESTING     HYDROGEN     IN 
"GAS"   TO  CXJT  AUTO  FUMES 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  this  body  well  knows,  this  country  Is 
choking  its  citizens  and  fouling  the  air 
with  poisonous  auto-engine  emissions. 
That  fact  stands  out  so  vividly  that  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  that  attempts  to 
control  auto-engine  emissions. 

Recently  NASA  has  been  testing  a 
process  that  could  sharply  curtail  those 
poisonous  emissions,  which  was  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  "york 
Times,  September  17,  1973,  by  Richard 
Wltkln.  I  am  reminded  that  this  coim- 
try's  successes  have  been  and  will  be 
achieved  through  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research.  I  hope  this  distin- 
guished Ixxly  will  Join  with  me  In  com- 
mending NASA  for  their  efforts.  I  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Witkln's  article  to  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  article  follows: 
NASA  TkSTiNO  HnmoOEN   in  "Oas"  To  Cvr 
Axrro  Fums 
(By  Richard  Wltkln) 

A  radical  system  aimed  at  meeting  the 
legal  limitation  on  auto-englne  emissions  Is 
being  developed  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

The  concept  Involves  the  use  of  hydro- 
gen as  an  additive  to  gasoline  In  modified 
versions  of  standard  Internal  combustion  en- 
gmee.  It  has  shown  "promising"  resulU  in 
laboratory  tests  but  will  not  help  power  an 
auto  for  another  two  months. 

The  development  is  being  carried  out  In 
Pasadena,  Calif,  by  the  space  agency's  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  whose  Ranger  and 
Surveyor  vehicles  scouted  the  moon  as  a 
prelude  to  manned  landings. 

Engineers  at  the  laboratory  stressed  that 
the  work  was  in  its  early  stages,  with  numer- 
ous difficult  technical  details  to  be  worked, 
out. 

"It  Is  too  soon  to  talk  about  whether  we 
reaUy  have  a  handle  on  being  able  to  meet 
the  Federal  standards,"  said  Henry  Cotrtll, 
project  manager,  in  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. "We're  quite  excited  by  the  results  so 
far,   but   we   have  a  long   way   to  go." 

Starting  today,  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion's major  auto  manufacturers  wlU  visit 
the  laborat<M7  for  demonstrations  of  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

Dr.  wmiam  H.  Pickering,  the  laboratory's 
director,  said  the  companies  had  been  In- 
vited "to  assess  the  utlUty  of  this  system 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  that  they  might 
wish  to  work  cooperatively  with  us." 

The  space  agency  has  allocated  •000,000 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  effort.  Dr. 
Pickering  estimated  that  It  might  take  a 
total  of  $4-milllon  to  Ifi-mllllon  to  meet  the 
emissions  standards  now  mandated  for  1976 
and   1977  under  the  Federal   Clean  Air  Act. 

A  key  component  of  the  laboratory's  sys- 
tem, based  largely  on  research  by  an  en- 
gineer named  Jack  Rupe,  la  a  hydrogen  gen- 
erator that  would  be  carried  aboard  the  car 
Mr.  CotrlU  predicted  that  a  fully  developed 
research  vehicle  able  to  meet  the  emissions 
standards  could  be  running  about  two  years 
from  now. 

"But,  after  that."  he  said,  "It  would  have 
to  be  engineered  for  mass  production.  It 
wouldn't  be  ready  yet  for  the  little  old  lady 
from  Pasadena." 
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The  laboratory  has  bought  two  Chevro- 
let Impalas  to  be  used  as  the  research  ve- 
hicles. The  concept  would  be  applicable  to 
plstou-englne   airplanes   as   well   as   can. 

A  prime  advantage  of  the  laboratory's  ap- 
proach, Its  proponents  contend.  Is  that  It 
would  meet  auto-poUutlon  requirements 
without  the  need  for  attaching  catalytic  de- 
vices to  engine  exhausts,  as  major  Detroit 
companies  are  planning  to  do. 

The  auto  capital's  concentration  on  such 
catalytic  devices  has  been  viewed  with  reser- 
vations by  technical  authorities  because  of 
the  devices'  ooet  and  because  of  doubts  about 
their  durability.  Also,  strong  preferences  for 
more  Innovative  and  efllclent  solutions  have 
been  expressed. 

At  least  two  other  advantages  are  claimed 
for  the  laboratory's  method.  It  would  im- 
prove fuel  consumption,  and  It  could  (^Mr- 
ate  with  low-grade  petroleum  or  synthetics, 
not  simply  with  conventional  gaeoUne.  The 
fuel  shortages  that  threaten  the  nation  un- 
derscore how  important  such  advantages 
could  be. 

axAOT  AVAn.twn.rrr 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  much  spec- 
ulation and  some  work  on  the  Idea  of  using 
hydrogen,  with  Its  enormous  jx>wer  and 
ready  avallablUty,  to  power  autoe.  In  fact, 
hydrogen  has  been  increasingly  looked  upon 
as  the  moat  promising  long -term  answer  to 
the  world's  power  needs  as  fossil  fuels  be- 
coooe  exhausted. 

The  hydrogen-powered  car.  however,  has 
several  obvious  drawbacks. 

For  one  thing,  hydrogen  can  be  very  dan- 
gerous because  of  Its  extreme  volatility.  It 
takes  up  a  great  amount  of  space  In  gaseous 
form.  And  In  much  more  compact  liquid 
form.  It  must  be  kept  at  minus  423  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  This  requires  expensive  tankage 
that  would  have  a  big  Impact  on  auto  de- 
sign and  on  service  stations. 

The  laboratory's  concept  alms  to  circum- 
vent these  compUcatlons  In  two  ways:  by 
perfecting  an  on -board  generator  to  produce 
hydrogen  as  needed,  and  by  using  hydrogen 
not  as  the  main  auto  fuel  but  simply  as  an 
additive. 

How  would  the  hydrogen  be  generated? 
First,  regular  gasoline  and  air  would  be 
Ignited  In  the  generator.  The  mix  would 
bum  constantly,  much  like  the  mlzttire  in 
the  combustor  of  a  Jet  engine.  Next,  a  care- 
,  fuUy  measured  amount  of  water  and  more 
gasoline  would  be  Injected.  The  reaction, 
under  the  extreme  heat  from  the  burner, 
woxUd  produce  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  some  Inert  products. 

Why  would  the  use  of  this  hydrogen  as  an 
additive  cut  down  on  exhatist  pollutants? 
The  artswer  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  hy- 
drogen wUl  burn  at  much  leaner  mixtures 
than  WlU  gaaoUne.  A  lean  mlxttire  Is  one  In 
which  the  ratio  of  fuel  to  oxidizing  air  la  rel- 
aUvely  smaU. 

WATBt  TAPOa 

The  combustion  of  lean  mixtures  produces 
lower  temperature.  That  In  turn  cuts  the 
production  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  most 
difficult  of  the  three  main  auto  poUutants  to 
curtail  (the  others  are  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  1 .  Tests  show  that  the  hy- 
drogen fuel  bums  so  completely  that  Its  ex- 
haust products  are  nearly  all  water  vapor 
and  other  Inert  components. 

When  Idling,  the  auto  engine  would  be  ran 
entirely  on  the  output  of  the  hydrogen  gen- 
erator. In  clty-Btreet  driving,  where  com- 
paratively little  engine  power  Is  needed,  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen  to  regular  gas  would 
be  relatively  high. 

Why  not  use  the  hydrogen  gas  all  by  it- 
self? "Hydrogen  la  not  that  easy  to  gener- 
ate," says  Mr.  Cotrlll.  Of  the  product*  put 
out  by  the  hydrogen  generator,  only  30  to  33 
percent  will  be  hydrogen.  Furthermore  hy- 
drogen has  a  habit  of  causing  engine  knocks 
at  high  power  levels. 
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CUBAN  EXILES  IN  SPAIN 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Justice  Department  is  currently 
considering  the  situation  surrounding 
thoee  Cuban  exiles  in  Spain  who  are 
awaiting  their  turn  to  enter  the  United 
States,  I  think  It  relevant  that  my  col- 
leagues become  aware  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Florida  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  Issue.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
serting the  full  text  of  House  Memorial 
95  which  asks  for  the  relief  of  those 
Cuban  exiles  In  Spain. 

The  memorial  follows: 

MEMOaiAI. 

HM  99 — A  memorial  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  giving  of 
credit  to  the  Cuban  citizens  in  Spain  who 
have  applied  for  entry  Into  the  United  States 
to  compensate  for  the  Initial  waiting  period 
In  Cuba. 

Whereas,  the  coimtry  of  Cuba  was  taken 
over  through  communist  tyranny  and  many 
Cuban  citizens  believing  In  democracy  and 
the  free  enterprise  system,  left  their  proper- 
ties and  the  fruits  of  their  life's  work  and 
came  to  the  United  States,  following  In  the 
footsteps  of  the  ancestors  of  mllllona  of 
Americans  who  came  to  this  country  because 
of  religious  and  political  injustices; 

Whereas,  many  Cuban -American  citizens 
have  loved  ones  In  Cuba  who  formally  made 
known  to  an  unfriendly  Cuban  government 
their  wishes  to  come  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  as  a  result  thoee  Cubans  suffered 
the  loes  of  substantially  all  of  their  property 
and  have  been  required  to  wait  In  a  destitute 
condition  for  more  than  two  (2)  years  In 
order  to  leave  Cuba; 

Wbareas,  many  Cubans  who  have  waited  In 
Cuba  without  the  benefit  erf  their  property 
for  periods  In  excess  of  two  (2)  years  for  the 
right  to  leave  the  country  and  have  gone  to 
Spain  where  they  are  again  required  to  wait 
for  a  period  of  over  two  (2)  years  before  be- 
ing permitted  to  oome  to  the  United  States  to 
rejoin  their  loved  ones; 

Whereas,  there  are  now  more  than  30,000 
Cuban  citizens  In  ^aln  awaiting  their  turn 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  more  than 
16,000  are  encountering  overwhelming  dUB- 
cultlee  In  obtaining  adeqtiate  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  being  without  property  In  a 
foreign  country; 

Whereas,  the  Cuban  people  In  the  United 
States  have  been  contributing  money,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  from  private  sources  to  the  (Cubans 
in  Spain; 

Whereas,  the  total  wait  time.  Including  the 
watting  period  in  Cuba  and  the  addltloiial 
period  In  Spain,  far  exceeds  that  of  other  peo- 
ple desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
which  Is  compounded  by  the  requirement  at 
the  Cuban  government  that  they  give  up  sub- 
stantlaUy  all  of  the  property  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  prolonged  waiting  period,  has 
caused  an  overwhelming  burden  upon  thaaa 
people; 

Now,  therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  LegU- 
latwe  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

That  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  requested  to  provide  for  the  giving  of 
credit  to  the  Cubans  In  Spain  who  have  ap- 
plied for  entry  Into  the  United  States  to  com- 
pensate for  the  initial  watting  period  In 
Cuba,  so  that  theee  people  are  not  penalised 
by  a  longer  waiting  period  than  the  appli- 
cants of  other  countries  wienng  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  oT  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  presidant  of 
the   United   States,   to  the   president   of  tfae 
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United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Umted  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 


PRESIDENT  CONTINUES  CONTROL 
OP  NATIONAL  GUARD  UNDER 
HOME  RULE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  D.C.  National 
Guard  has  now  given  written  Eissurance 
that  the  President  will  continue  his  abil- 
ity to  use  the  local  guard  In  controlling 
clvU  disturbance  after  passage  of  H.R. 
9682.  the  D.C.  self-government  bill.  The 
commanding  general  Is  at  present  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
under  H.R.  9682.  section  602(b). 

SKBONEOUS     ASSUMPTION     IN     MtNOBrrT     VHWS, 
SATS    CKNXXAI. 

Gen.  Charles  L.  Southward  states  that: 

The   concern  expressed   by  the  dissenting 

members  of  the  Committee  is  more  apparent 

than  real  ...  it  U  based  on  (an)  erroneous 

assumption. 

As  the  general  explains. 

The  method  of  utilizing  the  D.C.  National 
Ouard  that  has  been  followed  in  all  Instances 
where  the  Ouard  has  been  employed  to  assist 
D.C.  clvU  authorities  Is  to  order  the  DC. 
Ouard  to  perform  duty  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  3d-60a.  DC.  Code. 

The  commanding  general  issues  the 
order  by  authority  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  hence  under  the 
President. 

The  minority  In  the  committee  report 
erroneously  assume  that  the  only  way  the 
guard  could  be  used  by  the  President  is 
after  a  request  by  the  Mayor  under  sec- 
tion 39-€03.  DC.  Code. 

General  Southward  said: 

This  procedure  has  not  been  utuized  m  any 
of  the  Instances  where  the  D.C.  National 
Guard  has  been  employed  In  support  of  the 
local  clvU  authorities,  commencing  with 
"the  March  on  Washington"  in   1963. 

MATOB'S    aCQCrXST    NOT    NCXDB) 

As  General  Southward  states: 
The  Mayor's  request  for  assistance  is  not 
now  needed  prior  to  the  President's  use  of 
the  National  Ouard  wltlun  the  District  In 
mUltla  status,  and  wUl  not  be  reqiUred  after 
passage  of  H  Jl.  9682. 

This  Is  another  example  of  the  careful 
way  In  which  the  bill  has  been  drafted 
to  protect  the  Federal  Interest  and  main- 
tain the  integrity,  safety  and  security  of 
the  national  Government  in  the  Nation's 
capital.  The  texts  of  the  general's  letter 
and  memorandum  follow. 
DisimcT  or  Columbia  Nationai.  OirAKD. 

Wathtngton.  D.C^  October  4. 1973 
Hon.  BsocK  Adams. 
Houae  of  R«pre»entativ«t. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  M«.  Aoamm:  This  Utter  and  the  ac- 
companying legal  memorandum  Is  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requert  from  Miss  Anne 
DameOle  of  yonr  staff  to  Colonel  James  C. 
Hl*e.  of  my  HeMlquarters,  that  we  prtyvlde  the 
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House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Col  urn - 
bU  with  our  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
passage  of  H.R.  9683  would  have  on  the  abUlty 
of  the  President  to  utUlM  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nationai  Ouard  In  controlling  civil 
disturbance  activities  within  the  District  ab- 
sent an  express  request  from  the  Mayor  for 
such  assistance. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  i>ass«ge  of  H.R. 
9682  would  have  no  limiting  effect  on  the 
capability  of  the  DC.  National  Guard  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  or  order  of  the  President 
for  ClvU  disturbance  control  duty  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  indicated  In  the  at- 
tached memorandum,  and  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  therein,  the  DC.  National  Ouard 
has  not  been  ordered  to  duty  under  Section 
39-603  on  any  of  the  occasions  subsequent 
to  1963  where  It  has  been  utilised  to  assist 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  controlling  civil  disturbances. 

I  trust  that  this  submission  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Committee  In  its  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9682. 
Sincerely. 

Charlss  L.  SotrrHWARD. 

Mufor  General,  ARNG. 
Commartding  GeTieral. 

District  or  CoLtrMSiA  Nattonal  OuAao, 

WcuhiTigton,  D.C,  Oct.  4,  1973. 
Memorandum    for:     Commanding    Oeneral, 
District  of  Columbia  Nationai  Ouard 

1.  This  memorandum  Is  submitted  pur- 
suant to  a  request  from  Miss  Anne  Damellle 
of  Congressman  Brock  Adams'  staff  to  me 
that  we  furnish  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  our  opinion  concern- 
ing the  effect  which  passage  of  HJl.  9682 
would  have  on  the  avaUablllty  of  the  DC. 
Nationai  Ouard  for  duty  in  support  of  the 
clvU  authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  absence  of  an  express  request  from 
the  Mayor  for  such  assistance. 

2.  I  am  aware  of  the  dissenting  views  ex- 
pressed at  page  126  of  the  House  Report  cm 
H.R.  9682  to  the  effect  that  should  this  bill 
be  passed  by  the  Congress  "•  •  •  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  respond  to  the  need  for 
mUltIa  support  of  local  government  without 
the  express  request  of  the  locally  elected 
Mayor."  Section  39-603  of  the  DC.  Code  Is 
cited  as  the  authority  for  this  sUtement.  I 
believe  that  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
dissenting  members  of  the  Committee  Is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  It  Ls  based 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  prior 
use  of  the  DC.  Nationai  Ouard  In  such  In- 
stances has  been  pursuant  to  Section  39-603 
DC.  Code. 

3.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion Involved,  one  must  first  understand  the 
development  of  the  Supervision  and  Control 
of  the  Nationai  Ouard  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  Is  based  on  existing  law  as 
affected  by  Presidential  Executive  Orders  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Memoranda,  and  other 
regulatory  type  directives.  Under  existing  law. 
the  President  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  DC.  Nationai  Ouard  (39-112,  DC.  Code) 
and  as  such  Is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  DC.  Nationai  Ouard  affairs.  The 
President,  alone,  has  the  authority  to  appoint 
the  Commanding  Oeneral  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nationai  Ouard  (39-301  DXJ 
Code). 

4.  The  President  has.  since  1940.  delegated 
the  administration  of  the  D.C.  Nationai 
Ouard  affairs  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  Executive  Order,  the  most  recent  and  cur- 
rently applicable  one  being  Executive  Order 
No.  11486,  dated  October  1,  1969  (cc^y  at- 
tached). Under  authority  of  para.  4  of  this 
Executive  Order,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  further  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  act  for  him  In  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Army  National  Ouard  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  act  for  him  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Alp  Nationai 
Ouard. 
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3.  As  an  exception  to  the  above  delegations 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  authority  to  com- 
mand, through  the  Commanding  Oeneral  of 
the  Nationai  Ouard,  all  operations  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Nationai  Ouard  elements  of 
the  D.C.  Nationai  Ouard  when  It  Is  used  In 
mllltla  status  to  aid  clvU  authorities.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, may  order  out  the  Nationai 
Ouard  under  title  39  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbla  Code  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  latter  author- 
ity has  been  further  delegated  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

6.  The  Executive  Order  creates  a  military 
chain  of  command  running  from  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  D.C. 
Nationai  Ouard,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  designees  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Commanding 
Oeneral  of  the  D.C.  Nationai  Ouard.  The 
Commanding  Oeneral  of  the  DC.  National 
Ouard  is  authorized  direct  access  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  have  controUed  the  as- 
sembly and  employment  of  the  Ouard  In  civil 
disturbance  missions. 

7  With  this  background  as  to  the  legal 
basis  few  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
D.C.  Nationai  Ouard  we  can  now  turn  to 
the  various  methods  of  utUUlng  the  Nationai 
Ouard.  There  are  three  posslbUe  methods 
of  utlllxlng  the  DC  Nationai  Ouard  In  the 
type  of  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned In  this  memorandum: 

a.  The  President  can  call  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Ouard  Into  active  Federal  serv- 
ice pursuant  to  sections  3600  and  8500,  title 
10,  U.S.  Code,  whenever  there  Is  a  rebellion 
or  danger  of  a  rebellion  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
or  whenever  the  President  is  unable  with 
the  regular  forces  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  may  also  caU 
the  Nationai  Ouard  Into  Federal  active  serv- 
ice pursuant  to  chapter  15,  title  10,  U.S. 
Code.  This  Is  the  means  employed  to  bring 
the  DC.  National  Ouard  Into  Federal  active 
service  during  the  riots  which  followed  the 
death  of  Dr.  King  In  AprU,  1968.  (See  at- 
tached copy  of  E.O.  11403,  dtd  April  9,  1968). 
This  is  the  only  Instance,  going  back  to  the 
original  "March  on  Washington"  In  1963, 
where  the  DC.  Nationai  Ouard  was  utilized 
In  a  Federal  active  duty  status  In  connection 
with  civil  disturbance  control. 

b.  Another  method  of  utilizing  the  DO. 
Nationai  Ouard  is  In  Its  mllltla  status  under 
Section  39-603.  DC.  Code.  This  procedure 
has  not  been  utUleed  In  any  of  the  InsUnces 
where  the  DC.  Nationai  Ouard  has  been  em- 
ployed In  support  of  the  local  clvU  authori- 
ties, commencing  with  the  "March  on  Wash- 
ington" in  1963.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  Section  has  not  been  used ; 

(1)  There  has  never  been  any  funds  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget  to  pay  for 
the  Ouard  on  duty  under  this  section; 

(2)  If  employed  under  this  section  enlisted 
Ouardsmen  receive  two  days  pav  for  each 
day  of  duty  (See  Section  39-801,  DC.  Code). 

(3)  No  provision  In  DC.  Code  for  benefits 
to  Ouardsmen  or  dependents  In  event  of 
Ouardsman  Injury  or  death  on  duty. 

(4)  Requires  "tumult,  riot,  mob."  which 
would  be  too  late  to  alert  and  mobilize  the 
Ouard  for  effective  service. 

c.  The  third  method  of  utUtelng  the  D.C. 
Nationai  Ouard  and  the  one  that  has  been 
foUowed  In  all  instances  where  the  Ouard 
has  been  employed  to  assist  DC  clvU  au- 
thorities Is  to  order  the  DC.  Ouard  to  per- 
form duty  under  the  provision  of  Section 
39-603,  DC.  Code,  which  gives  the  Com- 
manding  General   the  authority  to 
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prescribe  such  stated  drills  and  parades  as 
he  may  deem  neceasary  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Nationai  Guard,  and  may  order  out  any 
portion  of  the  Nationai  Ouard  for  such 
drills,  inspections,  parades,  escort,  or  other 
duties,  as  he  may  deem  proper."  (emphasis 
added).  Action  under  this  Section,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  requires  only  the  order  of  the 
Commanding  General.  As  a  practical  matter 
the  Commanding  Oeneral  would  consult 
with  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Mayor,  and 
would  be  governed  by  Instructions  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  This  Is  the 
fastest  and  least  complicated  means  of  as- 
sembling and  using  the  National  Guard. 
Since  no  provision  Is  made  In  the  DC.  Code 
for  payment  of  Ouardsmen  for  this  type  of 
duty,  the  Commanding  Oeneral  also  desig- 
nates the  duty  as  a  unit  training  period  un- 
der provisions  of  Section  502  of  title  32. 
VB.  Code.  This  results  In  Federal  pay  to  the 
Ouardsmen  at  the  rate  of  two  drills  per  day 
of  duty.  Other  advantages  of  using  this  pro- 
cedure Is  that  the  individual  Ouardsmen  are 
entitled  to  Federal  beneflu  if  Injured  or 
kUled  whUe  in  drill  stattis  under  32  USC 
603. 

8.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discus- 
sion. It  Is  difficult  to  see  bow  H.R.  9682  could 
affect  the  utilization  of  the  National  Ouard 
by  the  President  In  situations  where  the 
Mayor  refuses  to  make  a  request,  since  we 
have  not  utUtzed  Section  36-603.  DC.  Code  In 
the  recent  past,  and  In  view  of  the  language 
of  Title  VI  of  HJt.  9682  which  at  Section  602 
(b)  specifies  that  nothing  in  the  bUl  shall  be 
construed  as  vesting  in  the  District  Govem- 
mei-  any  greater  authority  over  the  Nationai 
Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  than  was 
vested  In  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Title  VI  of  the  bUl.  The  May- 
or's request  for  assistance  Is  not  now  needed 
prior  to  the  President's  use  of  the  Nationai 
Guard  within  the  EMstrict  in  mUltIa  status, 
and  win  not  be  required  after  passage  of 
H.R  9682. 

9.  I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  even 
should  It  be  decided  to  use  Section  39-603, 
D.C.  Code,  and  the  locally  elected  Mayor  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  with  the  President  (a 
possibility  suggested  In  the  dissenting  re- 
port) the  President  wUl  stUl  have  an  ap- 
pointed official  within  the  District — the 
United  States  Marshal  who  also  Is  author- 
ized to  request  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
order  out  the  Nationai  Ouard. 

Jambs  C.  Hisk, 
Colonel,  DCANO,  Staff  Judge  Advocate. 

ExxcuTivs  Osoms — No.  11486 

IOctober3. 1969.  34PR.  15411;  October  4, 
1969,  34F.R.  16443] 

StTPTRVISION    AND    CONTROL    Or    THE     NATIONAL 
GUARD  or  THX  DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Ouard  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  Statee.  Including 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1889.  26  SUt. 
ns  (District  of  Columbia  Code.  sec.  39-112). 
and  section  110  of  title  32"  and  section  301 
of  title  3  *'  of  the  United  States  Code,  It  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  except 
as  provided  In  section  3.  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  supervise,  administer  and  con- 
trol the  Army  Nationai  Guard  and  the  Air 
Nationai  Ouard  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(hereinafter  "National  Guard")  while  In  ml- 
lltla status.  The  Commanding  Oeneral  of  the 
National  Ouard  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
ot  Defense  or  to  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  designated  by  the  Secretary  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Nationai  Ouard. 
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Throiagh  the  Commandlug  Oeneral,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  command  the  mili- 
tary operations,  including  training,  parades 
and  other  duty,  of  the  National  Ouard  while 
In  mllltla  statiu.  Subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Secretary  may  order  out  the  National  Ouard 
under  title  39  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Bsc.  2.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  responsible 
for:  (1)  advising  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  alternatives  available  pursuant  to  law 
for  the  use  of  the  National  Ouard  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  (2)  for  establishing  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  law  enforce- 
ment policies  to  be  observed  by  the  military 
forces  In  the  event  the  National  Ouard  is 
used  m  its  mllltla  status  to  aid  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Skc.  3.  The  Commanding  Oeneral  and  the 
Adjutant  Oeneral  of  the  National  Ouard  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney Oeneral,  shall  at  such  times  as  may 
be  appropriate  submit  to  the  President  t«c- 
ommendatlons  with  respect  to  such  appoint- 
ments. 

Src.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  are  authorized  to  delegate 
to  subordinate  officials  of  their  respective 
Departmenu  any  of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  them  by  this  order. 

Sec.  6.  Executive  Order  No.  10030  of  Janu- 
ary 26.  1949,«  U  hereby  superseded. 

Rkharo  Nixon. 

Thx  WHrrx  Housx,  October  1, 1969. 


ExxcTTTtvs  OaoBts — No.  11403 
[April  9.  1968,  33  FA.  6601) 
PROVIDING    rOR    THX    RXSTORATION    OT    LAW    AND 
OBDXR    IN    THX     WASHrNOTON     MXTXOPOLITAN 
AREA 

Whereas  I  have  today  Issued  Proclama- 
tion No.  3840,  calling  upon  persons  engaged  in 
acts  of  violence  and  disorder  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  to  cease  and  desist 
therefrom  and  to  disperse  and  retire  peace- 
ably forthwith;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  domestic  vio- 
lence and  disorder  described  therein  con- 
tinue, and  the  persons  engaging  in  such  acts 
of  violence  have  not  dispersed : 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  including  Chapter  16  of 
Title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Codes  •  and  Sec- 
tion 801  of  Title  3  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,*  and  by  virtue  of  the  authM-lty  vested 
In  me  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1889.  as  amended  (DC.  Code.  Title 
39) ,  It  U  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  disperse  all  persons  engaged  In  the 
acts  of  violence  described  in  the  proclama- 
tion, to  restore  law  and  order,  and  to  see 
that  the  property,  personnel  and  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  embassies  of  for- 
eign governments,  and  of  International  or- 
ganizations In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  are  protected  against  violence  or  other 
Interference. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  1,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorleed  to  use  such  <rf  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  be  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  call  into 
the  active  military  service  of  the  United 
SUtes,  as  be  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  order,  tinlts  or  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Army  National  Ouard  and  of  the 
Air  National  Ouard  to  serve  In  the  active 
military  service  of  the  United  SUtes  for  an 
Indefinite  period  and  until  relieved  by  ap- 
propriate orders.  UnlU  or  members  may  be 
relieved  subject  to  recall  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  1.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  use  units  and 
members  called  or  recalled  into  the  ac- 
tive military  service  of  the  United  SUtes  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(b)  In  addition,  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  authorized  to  exercise  any  of  the  powers 
vested  in  me  by  law  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  mUltia  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  such  time  as  any  uniu  or  members  of 
the  Army  Nationai  Ouard  or  Air  Nationai 
Ouard  of  the  District  shall  not  have  been 
called  into  the  active  military  service  of  the 
United   SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  one  or  more  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  mUltary  Departments  any  of 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHrrx  House,  ApHl  S,  1968. 


THE  4-H  CLUB  SKILLS 


"MVJB.OJi.  I  110. 
"  3  U.8,C-A.  I  301. 


"  1949  U.S.  Code  Cong.  Service  p.  2661. 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNxcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  Nation  young  people  are  gadning 
knowledge,  understanding  and  practical 
skills  through  activities  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Over  4  million  youngsters,  ranging  in 
age  from  9  to  19,  participate  in  the  clubs' 
various  projects.  These  can  be  traditional 
4-H  activities  such  as  raising  a  prize 
steer  or  raising  blue-ribbon  squash.  They 
may  also  include  the  building  of  a  park 
or  the  restoration  of  a  historical  building. 

We  commemorate  National  4-H  Week 
from  October  1-7  in  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  4-H  clubs  in  community 
service  aaid  In  providing  positive,  con- 
structive experiences  for  so  many  young 
men  and  women. 

The  4-H  idea  began  in  rural  America 
in  the  early  19O0's  with  agricultural 
clubs  for  farm  youth.  In  1914  Congress 
created  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice which  included  a  "learn  by  doing" 
program  to  channel  the  practical  knowl- 
edge from  land-grant  colleges  Into  sur- 
rounding communities. 

The  4-H  Club,  with  its  H's  represent- 
ing Head,  Heart,  Hand,  and  Health,  has 
always  emphasized  youth  leadership, 
competition,  and  achievement.  Today, 
clubs  are  adapting  their  programs  to 
the  problems  and  lifestyles  of  the  sub- 
urbs and  Innercity  as  well  as  to  the 
farm.  Each  4-H  member  selects  one  or 
more  projects  which  vary  according  to 
the  geographical  region.  In  rural  areas 
members  become  Involved  In  conserva- 
tion, forestry,  farm  mansigement.  or  live- 
stock. City  and  suburban  projects  In- 
clude envinmmental  concerns,  commun- 
ity service,  or  electric  and  automotive 
projects. 

In  addition  to  its  prt)8Tams  in  the 
United  States,  the  4-H  offers  rich  op- 
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portunitles  for  international  under- 
standing. The  Farm  Youth  Exchange, 
which  sends  Ameircan  students  abroad 
and  brings  many  foreign  students  to  this 
country,  has  already  Involved  over  5.000 
students.  The  organization  also  trains 
youth  who  want  to  use  their  special  tech- 
nical talents  to  aid  developing  countries. 

The  4-H  clubs  have  continued  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  o^  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  with  programs  designed  to 
broaden  their  outlook  and  experience, 
rhe  practical  knowledge  that  Is  gained 
will  be  helpful  In  their  personal  develop- 
ment and  future  careers. 

During  4-H  Week.  I  would  like  to 
commend  4-H  members  and  the  400,000 
volunteer  adult  members  who  assist  the 
youngsters  in  accomplishing  meaningful 
club  projects.  It  is  my  hope  that  4-H 
clubs  will  continue  to  provide  conatruc- 
tlve  guidance  to  our  youth  in  the  years 
ahead. 


BACKGROUND  PAPER  ON  FAMILY 
WELFARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   KTW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
September  28,  a  staff  briefing  was  held 
on  the  new  social  service  regulations  is- 
sued September  10  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  a  fol- 
lowup  to  this  meeting.  I  would  like  to 
submit  p.  background  paper  on  the  family 
welfare  program  and  social  services,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  William  O.  Lunsford. 
Washington  Office  Director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.  I  hope  that 
this  paper  will  serve  to  clarify  many  of 
the  questions  raised  by  this  complex  but 
vitally  important  issue: 
BACKG«otrhn>  Intobmation  on  thx  Fauilt 

WZLTASX  PkOGCAM  AND  SOCIAL  SnvICKS 

(By  WUllam  O.  Lunsford) 

Public  Assistance  progr&ms.  more  commonly 
known  as  welfare,  for  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment makes  a  financial  contribution,  are 
provided  for  by  the  SocUl  Security  Act.  Titles 
1,  IV.  VI.  X.  XTV.  XVI  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  contain  the  public  assistance 
provisions  for  the  various  categories.  The 
following  shows  the  category  covered  by  each 
title: 

Title  I— Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA>  and 
Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged, ^Medicare) 

TlUe  IV— Aid  to  Families  with  Sependem 
ChUdren  (AFDC). 

Title  VI — Services  to  the  Aged,  Blind  and 
Disabled. 

Title  X— Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB) . 

Title  XTV— Aid  to  the  Permanent  and 
ToUUt  Disabled  (APTD) . 

Title  XVI — Supplementary  Security  In- 
come for  the  Aged.  Blind  and  Disabled  (SSI) . 

TJtl«  XIX — Medical  Assistance  ( Medicaid ) . 

All  of  the  above  programs  are  a  combina- 
tion of  Federal  and  State,  or  Federal.  State 
and  local  funding  with  the  exception  of  the 
881  program.  As  of  January  1.  1874,  the  SSI 
program  (Title  XVI)  wiu  replace  the  AB. 
APTD.  and  OAA  programs,  with  the  exception 
of  Medicare  under  Title  I.  The  881  program 
will  be  100%  federally  funded.  Title  VI  wui 
replace  service  programs  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  diaable<l.  and  will  be  on  a  75-25  matcb- 
tng  basis. 
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This  background  paper  will  concentrate 
on  the  AFDC  program  (Title  IV).  For  addi- 
tional information  on  the  other  programs 
contact  any  of  the  foUowlng  sources  of  in- 
formation: 

All    welfare    programs:    American    Public 
Welfare    Association,    1660    L    Street,    NW 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

National  Oovernors  Conference,  160  Seven- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  a0036. 
National    Association    of    Social    Workers, 
600  Southern  Building.   15th  and  H  Streets 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Prognmis  for  the  aged:  National  Coimcll 
on  the  Aging.  1838  L  Street,  N.W..  Waahinit- 
ton.  DC.  20036. 

Programs  for  the  handicapped:  National 
Association  for  Retarded  ChUdren,  RJD.  #i, 
Box  303A.  Hampton.  New  Jersey  08827. 

Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  sub- 
divided Into  three  parts: 

Part  A— Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC). 

Part  B— ChUd  Welfare  Ser^•lces  (CWS). 
Part  C — Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) . 
The  cash  assistance  and  social  services  pro- 
visions for  families  are  contained  in  Part  A. 
The  AFDC  program  is  a  combination  of 
Federal -State,   and   Federal -State  and   local 
funding    Overall  administrative  responslbU- 
Ity  for  the  program  rests  with  the  Social  Re- 
habUltation  Senlce    (8RS)    within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  actual  administration  at  the  State  and 
local  level  rests  with  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment. In  many  instances  the  local  pro- 
gram Is  administered  by  the  County  Welfare 
Board. 

In  order  to  receive  a  Federal  financial  con- 
tribution for  public  assistance  programs  the 
State  must  file  and  have  approved  by  HEW 
a  plan  fcr  the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  State  plan  must  provide  for  1)  statewide 
appUcatlon  of  the  plan;  2)  designation  of  a 
single  agency  fcr  administration;  3)  fair 
hearings  for  those  persons  denied  assistance; 
4)  uniform  procedures  for  determining  eligi- 
bility; 5)  the  delivery  of  famUy  services  to 
maintain  and  strengUien  family  life,  attain 
and  retain  capabUity  for  self-support  and 
care,  and  to  foster  chUd  development;  6) 
family  planning,  foster  care,  and  protective 
services  for  neglected  and  abused  children; 
7)  collection  of  chUd  support,  and  determin- 
aUon  of  paternity:  and  8)  mandatory  regis- 
tration of  all  eligible  adults  for  Jobs  or  Job 
training. 

AFDC  cash  assistance  Is  made  to  a  famUy 
with  one  or  more  needy  chUdren  under  age 
eighteen  (age  twenty-one  If  attending 
school)  who  has  been  deprived  of  paternal 
support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home,  or  physical 
or  mental  Incapacity  of  a  parent.  The  typical 
AFDC  famUy  consists  of  a  mother  and  three 
ChUdren.  The  definition  of  the  child  on  whose 
behalf  AFDC  payments  are  made  means  a 
famUy  does  not  qualify  If  both  parents  are 
In  the  home.  In  twenty-four  States  a  separate 
program  AFDC-U  (Aid  to  FamUles  with  De- 
pendent ChUdren  with  Unemployed  Fathers) 
does  provide  cash  assistance,  if  the  lather  is 
in  the  home  and  unemployed. 

In  determining  ellglbUity  the  State  dis- 
regards the  earned  income  of  any  students, 
and  the  first  (30  of  earned  Inoome  and  '-^  of 
the  remaining  Income  for  all  adult  appU- 
cants.  Although  the  amount  of  income  to  l»e 
disregarded  m  determining  eligibility  is 
standardized  for  all  States,  each  State  deter- 
mines Its  own  standard  of  need.  The  standard 
of  need  Is  the  amount  of  income  beneath 
which  families  are  considered  to  be  eligible 
for  public  assistance.  The  standard  of  need 
ranges  from  (2308  per  year  (184/month)  for 
a  family  of  four  in  North  CaroUna  to  94800 
per  year  (•400/month)  for  a  famUy  of  four 
In  Alaska  (the  typical  AFDC  family  consists 
of  four  peraona.  a  mother  and  three  chU- 
dren). States  are  not  required  to  pay  100% 
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of  their  standard  of  need.  July  1972  statistics 
from  HKW  indicated  thirty-two  State*  paid 
100%  wbUe  other  States  ranged  down  to  a 
low  percentage  of  23%  of  need  paid  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Social  Security  Act  requires  the 
States  to  revise  their  standard  of  need  an- 
nually to  account  for  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Once  ellglbUity  for  public  assUtance  U  de- 
termined the  net  income  (after  deducting 
the  disregards)  is  subtracted  from  the  pay- 
ment standard  to  determine  the  actual  pay- 
ment to  be  received.  In  thirty-one  States  the 
payment  standard  is  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ard of  need.  In  nmeteen  States  the  payment 
standard  is  the  same  as  the  maximum  pay- 
ment which  a  famUy  may  receive.  In  Wyo- 
ming the  standard  of  need,  the  payment 
atandard.  and  the  maximum  payment  level 
are  aU  different  (see  attached  chart) . 

In  addition  to  the  cash  assistance  offered 
to  AFDC  redplente.  the  Social  Security  Act 
also  mandates  the  SUtes  to  provide  social 
services  to  current,  past,  and  jjotentlal  AFDC 
recipients  to  attain  and  retain  capablUty  for 
self-support  and  care,  and  In  order  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  family  life  and  to  foster 
ChUd  development.  In  addition  to  the  man- 
datory services  to  be  provided  to  AFDC  reclp- 
lente  (family  planning,  foster  care,  protective 
services  for  neglected  and  abused  chUdren, 
and  day  care  in  order  to  allow  an  adult  recip- 
ient to  worker  take  Job  training),  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  through  regulaUons  Is  aUowed 
to  specify  other  mandatory  services  to  be 
offered  recipients,  and  optional  services 
which  may  be  offered  to  past  and  potential 
recipients.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  set 
time  limited  definitions  for  past  and  poten- 
tial recipients. 

In  addition  to  the  four  mandated  services 
provided  for  in  the  Social  Security  Act  itself, 
the  current  regiUatlons  for  TiUe  IV-A  social 
services  also  requires  the  States  to  provide  a 
numl>er  of  additional  services.  The  State  at 
its  option,  may  provide  any  of  the  mandatory 
services  to  past  and  potential  AFDC  recip- 
ients, as  well  as  other  services  listed  as  op- 
tional, which  niay  be  offered  to  current,  past, 
and  potential  recipients.  The  regulations 
currently  In  effect  for  Title  rV-A  defines  a 
past  recipient  as  a  person  who  has  received 
AFDC  cash  assistance  within  the  preceding 
two  years,  and  a  potential  recipient  as  a  per- 
son likely  to  become  a  recipient  of  AFDC 
cash  assistance  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  Social  Secxirlty  Act  stipulates  that  the 
Federal  government  wUl  pay  76  %  of  the  cost 
of  services  offered  \mder  Title  IV-A.  Until 
October  18.  1972  when  a  ceUing  of  «a.S  bUllon 
was  placed  on  social  services  spending,  the 
Federal  government  provided  three  dollars 
for  every  one  dollar  which  the  State  spent  on 
social  services,  without  limitation  on  the 
number  of  dollars  the  Federal  government 
would  match.  The  amendment  to  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Act  which  included  the 
(3.5  blUion  ceUing.  also  stipulated  90%  of 
the  funds  spent  on  social  services  had  to  be 
spent  on  services  to  current  AFDC  recipients, 
with  the  exemption  of  funds  spent  for  family 
planning,  foster  care,  and  chUd  care  (the  90- 
10  provision) .  This  provision  meant  that  past 
and  potential  recipients  would  no  longer  t>e 
eligible  to  receive  many  of  the  services  they 
had  received  prior  to  the  limitation. 

Pursuant  to  the  passage  of  the  celling  and 
the  90-10  limitation.  HEW  issued  new  regu- 
lations for  Title  rV-A  programs  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1973.  The  proposed  reguUtions  which 
were  to  take  effect  on  May  ist  were  so  re- 
strictive they  would  have  made  It  Impossi- 
ble for  the  States  to  spend  any  more  thin 
91.8  bUllon  of  the  $2.5  bUilon  which  was 
allocated  to  them.  Reacting  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  thousands  of  citizens.  State  and  lo- 
cal government  officials,  and  members  of 
Congress,  HKW  withdrew  its  regulations,  and 
sought  to  revise  them. 
A  new  set  of  regulations  were  issued  on 
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May  1. 107S,  slated  to  become  effective  July  1. 

1973.  The  May  ist  regulations  did  not  prove 
to  be  any  leae  restrictive  than  the  February 
leth  regulations.  The  States  stUl  would  have 
been  permitted  to  only  spend  an  estimated 
lis  bUllon  of  the  92.6  bUllon  allocated  for 
social  service  programis.  The  effect  of  the 
February  leth  and  May  1st  regulations  was 
to  mcrease  tremendously  the  poaalbUity  that 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  were  not  AFEX:; 
recipients  would  be  forced  onto  the  welfare 
rolls  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  servioes  which 
prevented  their  dependency. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  effect  of  the  reguUtiona  early 
in  May  and  the  legislative  machinery  to  block 
the  effective  date  of  the  May  ist  regulations 
was  put  into  motion.  The  Finance  Committee 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  Debt  CeUing 
Limitation  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulations  for  six  months  imtll  January  1, 

1974.  The  House-Senate  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Debt  CeUing  BUI  »;ppTO-<ic<i  a  four 
month  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  regu- 
lations untU  November  1.  1973.  A  vote  in 
the  House  declared  the  delaying  amendment 
not  germane  to  the  Debt  CeUing  BUI.  so  the 
delaying  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
Renegotiation  Act  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  June  30th.  Ttie  amendment  delayed 
the  effective  date  of  the  social  servioes  -egu- 
latlons  until  November  1st,  and  stipulated 
HEW  could  issue  and  Implement  new  regula- 
tions prior  to  that  date  if  t  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlt- 
tee  approved  the  revised   regulations. 

On  September  10,  1978  HEW  published  new 
regulations  which  sought  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  members  of  Congress. 
The  Septeml>er  10th  revisions  are  stiU  ex- 
tremely rigid  m  their  eligibility  requirements 
( In  some  respects  more  so  than  the  February 
16th  and  May  ist  regulations) .  The  HEW  es- 
timate Is  that  States  stiU  would  only  be  able 
to  spend  91. 8  bUiion  of  the  93.6  billion  al- 
located. The  regulations  are  slated  to  become 
effective  on  November  Ist. 

HEW's  social  services  regulations,  as  re- 
vised on  September  10th  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  services,  other  than 
day  care,  family  Income  must  be  leas  than 
150%    of   the   State  payment   standard   for 
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AFDC.  after  960  Income  la  disregarded.  To 
be  eligible  for  day  care  services  family  Income 
must  l>e  less  than  350%  of  the  State  pay- 
ment standard  for  AFDC,  and  within  the  in- 
oome limits  provided  for  in  a  State  fee  sched- 
ule. 

3.  Past  recipients  are  defined  as  those  per- 
sona who  have  received  cash  assistance  in 
the  past  three  months,  and  potential  recip- 
ients are  those  i>eraons  who  have  a  problem. 
If  not  ameliorated  by  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices win  lead  to  dependency  upon  AFDC 
cash  assistance  within  six  months. 

3.  Services  may  be  provided  In  order  to 
achieve  the  following  goals:  self -support  and 
self-sufficiency,  and  in  the  case  of  services 
provided  to  AFDC  recipients  to  "strengthen 
family  Ufe"  where  a  chUd  may  be  neglected 
or  abused. 

4.  The  mandatory  services  for  AFDC  recip- 
ients are  thoee  required  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act:  foster  care,  family  planning;  protec- 
tive servioes  for  neglected  and  abused  chU- 
dren, and  day  care  to  aUow  a  parent  to  work 
or  receive  Job  training. 

6.  The  list  of  optional  services  has  been 
greatly  narrowed. 

The  effect  of  the  social  services  regula- 
tions on  services  to  children  is  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Inoome  ellglbUity  level  for  servioes, 
other  than  day  care  Is  so  low  only  those  per- 
sons who  actuaUy  qualify  for  AFDC  cash  as- 
sistance will  quali^  for  services. 

3.  There  are  no  guidelines  for  the  fee 
scbediUe  which  States  could  set  for  day  care 
services.  The  fee  schedules  may  be  set  so 
high  as  to  make  the  receipt  of  day  care  serv- 
ices impoeslble  for  low  income  families. 

3.  The  standards  to  be  applied  to  day  care 
are  vague.  Reference  to  the  1968  Federal  In- 
teragency Day  Care  Requirenients  has  been 
eliminated.  The  requirement  In  the  current 
regulation  in  effect  which  requires  that  State 
standards  for  in-home  day  care  and  group 
home  day  care  ahould  be  in  reasonable  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  of  national  day 
care  standard  setting  organizations  has  been 
eliminated. 

4.  Potential  recipients  may  not  be  able 
to  receive  foster  care  and  protective  serv- 
ices for  neglected  and  abused  children  due 
to  the  fact  the  need  for  foeter  care  and 
protective  services  are  not  problems  which 
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would  lead  to  dependency  within  six 
months. 

6.  The  regulations  currently  in  effect 
make  it  possible  for  adoption  services  to  be 
provided  tinder  the  foeter  car*  provisions. 
HEW's  regulations  have  no  such   provision. 

Since  It  is  clear  after  two  sets  of  revisions 
that  HEW  is  not  going  to  issue  a  set  of  regu- 
lations to  correct  the  problems  created  by 
their  regulations,  new  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  only  remedy.  Additionally  the  90-10 
provision  needs  to  be  revised  to  add  protec- 
tive services  for  neglected  and  abused  chil- 
dren to  the  list  of  services  exempt  from  the 
requirement,  since  child  neglect  and  abuse 
Is  a  problem  not  limited  to  children  in  the 
AFDC  category. 

A  broad  coalition  of  national  organiza- 
tions Is  seeking  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  States  with  the 
needed  flexlbUity  in  determining  ellglbUity 
for  services,  and  the  services  to  be  offered, 
in  order  that  the  fuU  93.5  blUlon  may  be 
spent  for  social  services  programs  The  prime 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  Is  Senator  Walter 
F.  Mondale  along  with  34  other  Senators  The 
legislation  was  Introduced  today,  October  3, 
1973,  and  wUl  be  given  active  consideration 
during  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  work 
on  the  House  passed  blU  HJl.  3315.  "The 
Technical  and  Conforming  Amendnwnts  to 
HJl.  1." 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  ao* 
clal  servicee  regulations  and  their  Impact 
see  the  following  source  material : 

Social  Services  Regulations,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  ComnUttee,  May  8, 
16.  16,  17,  1973,  Part  1  of  2  Parts.  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Testimony  of  the  Child  WeUare  League  of 
America  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  CWLA  Comments  on  8epteml)er 
Revision  of  HEW's  Social  Services  Regula- 
tions, both  available  from  the  ChUd  Welfare 
League  of  America.  Washington  Office.  1145- 
19th   Street,    WW.   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

Memoranda  relating  to  HEWs  social  serv- 
ices regulations,  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect, 1763  R  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 
30009. 

National  Journal  Reports.  August  4.  1973. 
Vol.  6,  No.  31.  pages  1133-1137. 
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TABLE  2.-fUU  STAMOARO.  PAYMENT  STANDARD.  PAYMENT  LEVEL-AFDC  FAMILY  OF  4;  ELIGIBILITY  LEVEL  FOR  DAY  CARE  SERVICES 


Tetab 


160  percent 

Full        Payment       Miiimum    ot  piyment 

jttndtrd*        standard        piyment     standard" 

(inontiily)      (monthly)      (montMy)      (mnuaily) 


2J3H 

percent  of 

payment 

standard 

(annually) 


1.  Alabama -    230 

2.  Alaska... 400 

3.  Arizona 212 

4.  Arkansas 221 

5.  California 314 

6.  Colorado 242 

7  Connoctkirt 339 

8.  Dataware 297 

9.  District  of  Columbta 319 

10.  Florida 223 

11  Gooffia 227 

12.  Hawaii J34 

13  Idaho SM 

14.  INinols 272 

15.  Indiana XS 

16  Iowa   999 

17  Kansas SO 

18  Kentucky 2M 

19.  Louisiana 113 

20.  Maine 3«i 

21.  Maryland Ill 

22.  Matsachmstts 349 

23.  Michiian 991 

24.  Minnesota 339 

25.  Mtssissio^l 277 

26.  Missouri. 303 

27.  Montana SS 
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97 
375 
194 
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290 
242 
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lU 
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144 
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334 
292 
272 
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243 
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171 
109 
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949 
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1.746 
7.200 
S,07D 
4.122 
S.6>2 
4.3S6 
(.094 
5.167 
4,382 
4.014 
4,096 
6,012 
5.076 
4,996 
6.534 
5.400 
i,7S6 
4.212 
1.944 

3,600 

(.2(2 
(.498 
1. 102 
4.99S 

3.709 
5.526 


2.716 
11.200 
7.996 
6.412 
8.792 
6,776 
9,464 
8.039 
6.692 
(.244 
6.356 
9,352 
7.196 
7,616 
10,164 
8.400 
9.016 
6,552 
3.024 
9,772 
5.(00 
9.772 
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9.49? 
7,756 
».4«4 

5,768 
(.596 
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29.  Nevada 

30.  Now  Hampshire. 

31.  New  JerMy 

32   New  Mexka 

33.  New  York 

34.  North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma™ 

Oreion  

P*nmv1»ania 

Rhoda  Island 

South  Caroliaa 

South  DaiMU 

Tennesssa 

Te»«j 

45.  Ut^ 

46  Vermont 

47  Viffinii 

48.  Washinctoa 

49.  West  ViriiMi 

50.  Wisconsin 

51  WyomiRf .. 

52  amcPcaiSaiMa 

53  Guam 

54.  Puerto  Rico 

55.  Trust  Territory.. 

56.  Virrn  Islands... 
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203 
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20 
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2.959 
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5,139 
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2.g4 
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2.4M 
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4.928 

8.232 
9.072 
5.(94 
1409 
4,U7 
8  400 
5.600 
5.292 
7.476 
9.764 
7.3(4 
5.124 
7,990 

4.144 
(.590 
9.3(0 
7.319 
1.232 
17% 
l.«S( 
7,279 
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FDA'S  EIGHT  RATS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  becom- 
ing clear  to  more  and  more  Americans 
concerned  with  the  level  of  medical  care 
and  the  Introduction  of  new  drugs  that 
the  F>ood  and  Drug  Administration  is 
hindering,  and  not  helping,  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

There  is  an  Increasing  tendency  for 
government  agencies  to  say  "No"  to  the 
Introduction  of  a  new  drug  if  they  have 
any  doubts  at  all,  whether  or  not  such 
doubts  are  well  founded  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

Dr.  Wylie  Gibbs,  executive  director  of 
the  Australian  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  said  this  in  an  ad- 
dress to  new  graduates  of  the  Victorian 
College  of  Pharmacy: 

There  Is  everyvbere  a  trend  for  Oovem- 
ment  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for  de- 
ciding wblcb  new  drug  is  to  be  accepted  for 
vise  and  which  one  is  to  be  rejected.  Over 
every  person  who  Is  required  to  participate 
m  this  decision  making  there  hangs  the 
shadow  of  another  possible  thalidomide  dis- 
aster. The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there 
Is  an  Increasing  tendency  for  government 
agencies  to  say  "No." 

Turning  to  the  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Gibbs  stated  that, 

I  was  recently  Informed  that  in  America 
research  Into  a  new  and  promising  substance, 
which  had  survived  all  the  many  hurdles 
which  attend  therapeutic  trials,  was  stopped 
even  though  It  showed  great  promise.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  FDA  required 
extensive  Intravenous  studies  to  be  carried 
out  on  newborn  rats.  .  .  .  Such  a  request,  of 
course,  exceeded  the  technical  capacity  of  the 
company — at  least  to  carry  out  the  request 
at  a  cost  which  would  not  bankrupt  It.  The 
company  is  one  of  the  most  hlgtUy  sophisti- 
cated and  developed  in  the  world. 

Now  we  leam  that  cyclamates  may 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  market 
for  no  valid  reason. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that. 

Those  eight  rats  who  developed  bladder 
cancer  after  feeding  on  high  dosages  of  cy- 
clamate  artificial  sweetener  would  have  been 
pleased  to  read  .  .  .  the  other  day  that  cy- 
clamates may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  demise. 

A  German  scientist.  Dr.  Dieter 
Schmahl,  fed  even  higher  doses  of  cycla- 
mates to  832  rats  over  a  much  longer 
period  of  time.  He  found  bladder  cancer 
In  only  one  of  them,  one  that  had  re- 
ceived the  lowest  dosage,  and  concluded 
that  the  ttmior  was  produced  by  an  un- 
related bladder  condition. 

The  Journal  cautions  that  readers 
should  not: 

Expect  to  find  cyclamates  back  on  the  su- 
permarket shelves  right  away,  however.  The 
FDA  has  thoee  eight  rats  on  Its  hands. 

The  f<^y  of  bureaucratic  control  of 
new  drugs  Is  becoming  greater  as  exam- 
ples such  as  this  arise. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "FDA's  Eight  Rats."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  16.  1973,  and  Insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 
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FDA's  EiCRT  Rats 

Those  eight  rats  who  developed  bladder 
cancer  after  feeding  on  high  dosages  of 
cyclamate  artificial  sweeteners  woiild  have 
been  pleased  to  read  on  o\ir  front  page  the 
other  day  that  cyclamates  may  have  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  their  demise.  The  1300 
million  diet  soft-drink  Indxxstry  should  also 
be  gratified  that  tt  probably  was  not  con- 
tributing to  the  debilitation  of  the  soft- 
drtnklng  population  before  1969,  the  year 
the  rats  died  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration banned  the  sweetener. 

The  eight  who  died  were  among  60  given 
stiff  shots  of  cyclamates  by  a  private  U.S. 
research  organization.  Now  it  seems  a  Ger- 
man scientist.  Dr.  Dieter  Schmahl  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Center  at  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, fed  even  higher  doses  of  cyclamates 
to  832  rats  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
He  found  bladder  cancer  in  only  one  of  them, 
one  that  had  received  the  lowest  dosage,  and 
concluded  that  the  tvimor  was  produced  by 
an  unrelated  bladder  condition.  Researchers 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  have  been  pumping  enormous 
amounts  of  the  stuff  Into  rats,  golden  ham- 
sters and  such,  and  find  nothing  unusual. 

Don't  expect  to  find  cyclamates  back  on 
the  supermarket  shelves  right  away,  how- 
ever. The  PDA  has  thoee  eight  rats  on  its 
hands.  If  they  didn't  develop  bladder  can- 
cers after  consximlng  the  human  equivalent 
of  200  bottles  of  diet  cola  a  day  for  several 
weeks — the  German  rats  drank  the  equival- 
ent of  400  bottles  a  day  for  two  years — what 
did  cause  the  tumors?  Was  It  because  the 
U.S.  researcher  kept  his  portable  radio  tuned 
to  acid  rock  during  the  experiment  while  Dr 
Schmahl  listened  to  Strauss?  Were  the  Amer- 
ican rats  treated  permlsslvely  while  Dr 
Schmahl  kept  his  rodents  regimented?  Does 
this  mean  that  cyclamate  soft  drinks  are 
dangerous  when  consumed  at  small  parties  of 
20,  but  are  okay  at  affairs  of  more  than  800 
people?  It  will  take  time  to  sort  things  out. 
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COPERNICUS  ANNIVERSARY  BRINGS 
NEW  COOPERATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  cen- 
turies ago  a  new  citizen  of  Poland  who 
was  to  change  the  thoughts  of  the  world 
was  bom.  The  theories  of  Nicholas  Coper- 
nicus have  since  been  altered  and  Im- 
proved— but  they  still  stand  as  a  brave 
breakthrough  In  man's  search  to  under- 
stand himself  and  his  world. 

In  commemoration  of  the  insights  and 
lesulershlp  of  this  great  scientist,  the 
State  of  Texas  is  sponsoring  a  fellow- 
ship for  the  advanced  study  of  astronomy 
by  a  distinguished  Polish  astronomer. 
The  astronomer  will  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  MacDonald  Observatory 
where  he  will  be  Joined  by  our  own  top 
astronomers. 

Texas  has  been  a  leader  in  astronomi- 
cal studies  for  many  years.  This  new  In- 
ternational venture  symbolic  of  the  ef- 
forts they  have  fostered  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  all  mankind  in  this  vital 
scientific  field. 

The  new  effort  comes  with  full  support 
of  the  State  and  its  Governor.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Texas  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe 
on  this  matter: 


Stati  of  Texas, 

OmcX   or  THS   GoVIXIfOR, 
Auatin.    Tex.,   Aufruat    24.    1973. 

The  year  1973  U  the  Five  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Nicholas  Copernicus, 
the  immortal  Polish  astronomer  who  revealed 
to  the  human  race  the  true  picture  of  the 
solar  system,  and  this  Important  anniversary 
is  being  celebrated  by  state,  national  and 
international  meetings  and  activities.  In 
February  of  this  year,  I  Issued  an  Official 
Memorandum  designating  February  19,  1973, 
as  MlkolaJ  Kopemik  Day  in  Texas,  In 
recognition  of  the  birth  of  this  great  scholar 
and  astronomer. 

Texas  Is  one  of  the  leading  centers  in  the 
world  for  modem  research  in  astronomy  and 
the  Sixty-third  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Texas  has  appropriated  funds  to  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin  to  support  a  fel- 
lowship for  the  advanced  study  of  astron- 
omy by  a  distinguished  Polish  astronomer  in 
Texas. 

Dr.  Harlan  J.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  McDonald  Observatory,  will 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Union  In  Poland  and  wUl  make 
the  avaUabUlty  of  this  feUowship  known  to 
appropriate  Polish  officials. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  I  do 
hereby  support  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith  to 
Implement  the  fellowship. 
Sincerely 

DoLPH  BaiscoB. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PEPPER  EULO- 
GIZES FLORIDA  STATESMAN: 
GOV.  FULLER  WARREN 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  25.  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Puller  War- 
ren has  returned  to  his  home  for  the 
last  time.  The  former  Governor  of  Flo- 
rida who  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
people  of  our  State  with  his  brilliant  ora- 
tory, keen  wit,  and  boundless  enthusiasm 
passed  away  last  week  in  Miami. 

As  was  his  wish,  he  came  back  to  Cal- 
houn County  in  north  Florida,  the  coun- 
ty where  I  too  was  raised,  for  that  final 
peace  which  must  come  to  all — the  great 
and  the  small. 

In  the  case  of  Governor  Warren,  it  was 
the  former. 

Men  from  time  on  will  speak  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  history  will  record 
him  as  one  of  our  greatest  Governors. 

It  was  fitting  that  another  man  whose 
place  in  Florida's  history  is  already  as- 
sured should  deliver  his  eulogy — our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper.  I 
guess  it  could  truly  be  said  that  the  great- 
est orators  our  State  has  ever  produced 
would  have  to  be  Governor  Warren  and 
Congressman  Pepper. 

As  one  of  the  final '  ributes  to  Governor 
Warren,  might  I  ask  that  his  eulogy  by 
Congressman  Pepper  be  reprinted  j 
these  pages.  It  is  brilliant  and  moving— 
a  worthy  tribute  by  one  great  statesman 
about  another. 

The  Revertnd  Samuel  Lee  of  the 
Blountstown,  Fla.  Baptist  Church  pre- 
sented Congressman  Pepper,  who  pre- 
sented the  following  brilliant  eulogy : 
RKPRXszNTAnyx  Prppxa  Ettlooizxs  FLoaiDAS 
Statxsman:   Gov.  FtTLixm  Wasstn 

As  his  loving  friend  for  a  third  of  a  century 
and  speaking  for  my  wife  and  famUy  who 
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shared  my  affection  for  him  and  particularly 
for  the  members  of  the  Florida  Delegation 
In  the  Congress  who  were  prevented  from 
coming  here  today  on  account  of  pressing 
ouslness  in  Washington,  I  proudly  but  sadly 
Join  family  and  friends  on  this  solemn  oc- 
casion In  paying  tribute  to  this  rare  man, 
this  great  and  good  man,  Puller  Warren. 

Robert  O.  IngersoU,  speaking  at  the 
funeral  of  his  brother,  said:  "This  brave  and 
tender  man  in  times  of  strife  and  storm  was 
oak  and  rock,  but  in  sunshine  he  was  vine 
and  flower."  It  is  the  oak  and  rock,  the  vine 
and  flower  that  was  Fuller  Warren  which  we, 
so  much  from  our  hearts,  honor  today. 
Shakespeare  said:  "Tls  a  common  truth  that 
lowliness  Is  young  ambition's  ladder,  upon 
which  the  weary  climber  upward  wends  his 
way,  but  when  he  once  the  utmost  rung  at- 
tains, he  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
looking  out  Into  the  clouds  scorns  the  base 
degrees  by  which  he  did  ascend."  Not  Puller 
Warren.  Like  Winston  Churchill,  who  might 
have  been  buried  in  the  splendor  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  England's  famoiis  dead, 
but  preferred  to  return  to  a  simple  cemetery 
near  where  he  was  bom  to  He  In  final  rest 
with  hU  famUy,  Fuller  Warren  who  could 
have  been  burled  In  a  marble  mausoletim  in 
Miami  or  Jacksonville  gave  instructions  be- 
fore he  passed  away,  that  when  his  time 
should  come,  when  he  should  return  from 
the  long  voyage  of  life,  he  wanted  to  rest 
here  in  this  cemetery  with  his  beloved  family 
In  this  sacred  soil  that  he  loved  so  much  and 
amongst  the  people  of  this  area  who  were 
always  so  close  to  his  heart. 

Fuller  Warren  was  one  of  thoee  rare  men 
who  had  so  many  aspects  of  genius  and 
nobility.  We  know  what  his  record  was,  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  Bom  In  this 
area  of  sturdy  and  loving  parents,  working 
as  a  boy  at  a  sawmill,  picking  cotton  for  75 
cents  a  week,  delivering  papters,  working  as 
a  clerk,  employing  himself  busily  as  he  always 
did  wherever  he  could,  at  13  years  of  age. 
Fuller  Warren  manifested  that  dream  that 
moved  In  his  heart  to  reach  higher  goals  In 
life  and  sought  to  become  a  Page  In  the 
Florida  Legislature.  Many  of  you  here  have 
heard  Fuller  tell  the  story  of  how  Judge 
Amos  Lewis,  then  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Impressed  by  this  lad,  said:  "Listen 
son,  go  back  to  school,  prepare  yourself, 
maybe  some  day  you  will  be  the  Governor  of 
this  St»te."  That  was  thereafter  the  burning 
ambition,  the  unquenchable  flame  In  the 
heart  of  Fuller  Warren. 

And  then  he  went  to  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Sophomore  Class.  He  waited  on  tables; 
he  wrote  for  the  college  paper,  again  he  did 
whatever  chore  would  help  him  to  earn  his 
way  through  college.  And  then  while  he 
was  a  Junior  at  the  University  of  Florida,  he 
came  back  here  to  his  beloved  people  in  Cal- 
houn county  (and  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  the  quality  and  of  the  loyalty  and 
friendship  there  Is  in  this  great  county  of 
Calhoun  and  the  city  of  Blountstown)  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1927 
and  he  served  with  honor,  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  aU  who  observed  the  coming  young 
men  of  Florida  in  that  Legislature.  And  then 
he  went  to  Cumberland  University  and  grad- 
uated In  law.  He  settled  for  the  practice  of 
law  in  Jacksonville.  In  1939  he  came  again 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Florida  Legislature,  that  time  from  Duval 
county  and  he  was  mounting  up  the  rungs  of 
the  ladder  toward  the  Govemshlp  of  his  be- 
loved State.  Then  he  went  Into  the  service 
he  was  a  gunnery  officer  on  a  naval  vessel  and 
30  times  crossed  the  Atlantic  during  the  war. 
When  he  returned  from  honorable  and 
patriotic  service,  he  was  three  times  City 
Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville.  In 
1940,  we  all  remember  that  he  ran  for  Gover- 
nor for  the  first  time  In  a  campaign  where 
there  were  many  outstanding  and  able  candi- 
dates; two  of  the  leading  of  which  were 
FrancU  WtUtehalr  and  Spesaard  Holland.  He 
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was  the  third  man  in  that  race,  but  ran  a 
cloee  third,  and  people  knew  that  Fuller 
Warren  was  on  the  way  up.  was  destined  to 
reach  that  goal  which  he  had  cherished  so 
long. 

Finally,  his  happy  success  and  victory  came 
in  1948.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  privileged  to 
lend  whatever  aid  I  could  to  Fuller  Warren 
In  that  campaign,  because  I  knew  the  heart 
of  Fuller  Warren.  I  knew  It  was  a  pure  heart 
and  an  honest  one.  I  knew  there  was  a  pas- 
sion in  Puller  Warren's  heart  to  serve  the 
people,  not  to  aggrandize  himself  In  public 
office,  not  to  enjoy  the  spoUs  that  it  might 
afford  to  the  scoundrel,  but  to  leave  a 
monument  in  the  hearts  of  people  that  he 
had  sought  to  serve  them,  to  lighten  the 
burdens  that  they  should  bear,  to  help  them 
to  walk  on  higher  ground. 

And  that  is  the  kind  of  Governor  Fuller 
Warren  was.  And  In  those  four  years  It  is  now 
admitted  by  many  of  those  who  were  his  un- 
friendly critics  in  those  years,  that  Fuller 
Warren  was  one  of  the  great  Governors  that 
this  state  had  ever  had.  I  have  here  a  recent 
article  in  the  Miami  Herald,  not  always  a 
friendly  commentator  upon  Fuller  Warren 
and  the  headline  Is,  'Fuller  Warren  master 
of  rhetoric,  who  led  Florida  to  progress."  And 
here  Is  a  summary  of  Fuller  Warren's  ad- 
ministration also  from  the  Miami  Herald  and 
this  is  what  they  say : 

"Some  of  Governor  Warren's  accomplish- 
ments during  his  tenure  included  a  new  cit- 
rus code  that  revitalized  the  citrus  Industry, 
getting  the  State's  modem  highway  system 
underway,  forming  a  Bocutl  of  Parks  and  His- 
toric Memorials,  a  state-level  industrial  de- 
velopment and  a  tourist  promotion  program. 
He  had  tourist  welcome  stations  built  at 
every  main  highway  entrance  to  Florida,  Ini- 
tiated the  Florida  Flood  Control  Pro- 
gram, had  two  additional  major  tubercu- 
losis sanitariums  built  and  left  the  state, 
8if  ter  paying  off  a  debt  of  »50  mUlion  with  »60 
million  In  the  treasury."  Such  Is  that  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  administration  of  Fuller  Warren. 

I  shall  always  remember,  as  you  vrlU,  the 
glow  and  exaltation  of  victory  that  he  experi- 
enced when  the  final  and  favorable  returns 
came  in,  the  thrUl  of  seeing  a  man  realize 
the  ambition  of  a  life  time.  I  remember  as  I 
am  sure  most  of  you  here  do,  the  day  he  was 
sworn  In  on  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol,  his 
handsome  figure,  that  moving,  booming  voice 
of  his.  reaching  out  over  the  great  crowd,  the 
thousands  gathered  there  to  express  their 
pride  in  his  success,  and  to  attest  to  htm 
their  loyalty  and  support. 

And  all  of  us  knew  htm.  too,  in  the  travail 
and  the  crisis  and  the  struggle  of  those  event- 
ful years.  But  Fuller  Warren  was  guiding  a 
State  In  transition  from  an  old  era  to  a  new 
era,  and  only  the  eloquence  of  Fuller  War- 
ren, only  his  fortitude  and  courage,  could 
have  made  possible  some  of  the  great  accom- 
plishments which  vrtll  ever  be  the  memorials 
and  the  monuments  of  his  distinguished  ad- 
ministration. Finally  came  the  end  of  that 
time,  but  not  before  the  name  Fuller  Warren 
was  known  all  ov^t  America.  The  great  movie 
producer  Cecil  B.  DeMUle  said  Fuller  War- 
ren was  the  greatest  salesman  of  Florida  there 
was.  The  well-known  columnist  of  HoUywood. 
Louella  Parsons,  said  Fuller  Warren  had  the 
most  charming  personality  of  any  man  she 
ever  met.  All  over  America  people  knew  Ful- 
ler Warren.  Since  his  death  was  announced, 
member  after  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentath-es  from  states  all  over  America  have 
walked  up  to  me  and  said,  I  see  your  great 
Governor  down  there.  Fuller  Warren,  has 
passed  away,  I  am  scary,  I  liked  him.  And  so 
did  people  all  over  the  country.  I  remember 
going  with  him  right  after  his  election  in 
1948  down  to  Key  West  to  see  President  Tru- 
man who  was  there,  and  I  noted  the  warmth 
with  which  President  Truman  greeted  him 
and  the  esteem  that  he  had  for  him  In  the 
later  years.  Then  came  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. 
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Fuller  Warren  left  the  offlce  of  Governor 
of  Florida  with  less  means,  in  my  opinion, 
than  any  man  who  ever  served  in  that 
exalted  offlce.  I  disparage  no  other,  for  they 
have  all  been  most  honorable  men.  But 
Fuller  Warren  was  pure  of  heart  and  clear 
of  conscience  and  high  of  motive.  During 
thoee  Intervening  years  from  the  time  he 
left  the  exalted  office  of  Governor  until 
finally  he  was  found  fallen  In  his  apart- 
ment in  Miami,  Fuller  Warren  had  to 
struggle  to  make  a  living.  Puller  Warren 
saw  hard  times  after  being  Governor  as  he 
had  so  many  times  seen  hard  times  In  try- 
ing to  get  to  be  Governor.  And  let  it  Ije  a 
part  of  the  record  of  Fuller  Warren  that  no 
man  lives  who  can  point  Justly  the  accusing 
finger  at  Fuller  Warren  and  say  that  he 
profited  by  the  spoils  of  office  or  that  he  was 
motivated  by  anything  other  than  a  deep 
desire  and  a  burning  passion  to  try  to  help 
and  to  serve  all  of  the  people:  particularly, 
the  lowly  people  of  this  great  State  of 
Florida. 

Fuller  was  a  politician  and  he  was  proud 
of  it.  And  how  he  was  adapted  to  that  role 
of  the  artist — the  man  who  appeals  to  the 
public  for  its  support — that  dashing,  hand- 
some figure  that  he  presented,  that  mellow, 
golden  voice  of  his;  that  exceptional  memory 
for  names  and  faces;  that  remarkable  mas- 
tery of  words  which  he  possessed;  the  ability 
to  describe  most  uniquely  all  the  things  that 
others  had  so  much  difficulty  defining.  May 
I  Just  bring  back  one  vivid  memory  of  those 
words  of  Fuller  Warren's  and  his  genius  for 
uttering  them.  TTiis  occurred  in  the  Miami 
News,  but  when  it  pleased  Governor  Warren 
he  could  write  and  I  quote:  "In  Morris  Mc- 
Lemore  of  the  Miami  News  we  witness  the 
marvelous  confugation  of  a  magical  pen 
with  the  velvet  splendor  of  a  mellow  talent. 
In  his  column  a  magnificent  genius  gives 
off  a  veritable  exalatlon  of  equatlc  epigram." 
How  like  Fuller;  how  eloquent,  how  beauti- 
ful, when  he  spoke  all  who  heard  him  stood 
thrUled  and  charmed  In  his  presence.  Fuller 
was,  therefore,  best  known,  perhaps,  as  a 
great  orator,  a  man  who  for  hours  could 
entertain  and  delight  an  audience.  A  man 
who  loved  to  communicate  with  people  be- 
cause those  words  not  only  came  out  of  his 
lips  and  from  his  tongue,  they  came  out  of 
his  heart.  And  he  loved  the  romance  of 
public  life  and  communication  with  people. 
But  Fuller  was  also  an  author.  He  wrote 
three  books  on  politics  and  public  speak- 
ing— well  received  and  well  recognized  for 
the  volumes  they  vrere. 

But  Fuller  Warren  will  best  be  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  him,  not  for  what  he  did 
in  the  Legislature,  not  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  administration  as  Governor,  not 
for  what  he  did  as  a  national  Democratic  po- 
litical leader,  but  for  the  man  that  Fuller 
Warren  was;  but  for  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  the  compassion  that  he  felt  for  other 
people;  particularly,  the  unfortunate,  those 
who  needed  help  the  most.  Another  quota- 
tion from  Robert  IngersoU  I  think  aptly 
applied  to  Fuller  Warren  and  his  attitude 
toward  people.  IngersoU  said  of  hU  brother: 
"He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  Joy.  If 
everyone  to  whom  he  did  some  loving  serv- 
ice could  bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave,  he 
would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of 
flowers."  How  apt  that  is  of  Fuller  Warren 
If  all  over  Florida  and  many  parts  of  America 
all  those  to  whom  FuUer  Warren  rendered 
some  loving  service  could  come  here  to  bring 
their  one  blossom,  there  would  veritably  be 
a  wilderness  of  flowers  that  would  cover  this 
beloved  soil  in  which  he  will  sleep. 

So  that  was  Fuller  Warren.  Fuller  War- 
ren, the  man;  Fuller  Warren,  the  Individual; 
Fuller  Warren,  who  loved  people;  Fuller  War- 
ren who  sought  to  help  people  wherever  he 
could.  And  so  we  say  Farewell  to  FuUer. 
He  knew  before  he  passed  away,  he  knew 
when  he  asked  his  brother  Julian  that  his 
service  might  be  here  in  this  beautiful  spot, 
that  there  would  be  here  today  the  friends 
of  his  boyhood.  And  I've  talked  to  three  of 
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them  here  today;  Mrs.  John  Pugua,  Mr. 
Justice  Roberts,  and  the  Sheriff,  who  have 
told  me  about  the  times  when  they  knew 
Puller  as  a  fellow  student  as  a  boy,  and  the 
Sheriff  said  everybody  agreed  In  those  days 
that  there  was  but  one  Puller  Warren. 
He  was  what  we  lawyers  call,  sul  generis 
(In  a  class  by  himself).  He  was  what  they 
call  In  the  prtzeflghter  arena,  a  man  of  class, 
quality;  he  had  that  rare  mystic  facUity 
somehow  to  stir  the  hearts  of  other  people. 
It  is  that  Puller  Warren  that  we  remember 
and  who  will  always  be  cherished. 

In  the  records  and  the  annaJs  of  the  State 
of  Florida  his  acoompliabments  will  always 
be  recorded  and  preserved,  but  a  far  greater 
monument  will  rest  In  the  indefinable  mem- 
ories of  those  who  knew  him  with  warm 
remembrance  In  their  hearts  as  Puller  War- 
ren, friend:  Puller  Warren,  man;  P^aller  War- 
ren, human  being.  We  know  that  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  in  this  and  other  States, 
not  only  wiU  they  be  writing  and  talking 
about  PuUer  Warren,  but  fathers  will  be  tell- 
ing their  sons  and  mothers,  their  daughters, 
of  Puller  Warren.  They  wUl  say:  "'Son', 
daughters  I  wish  you  could  have  known  him. 
I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him,  1  wish  you 
could  have  seen  him.  there  was  never  another 
like  Puller  Warren." 

Gathered  here  are  himdreds  of  loving 
friends  of  Puller.  How  proud  he  would  be  If 
he  could  look  upon  this  scene  and  see  so 
many  of  you  who  have  come  from  remote 
parts  of  Florida  to  Join  In  this  solemn  tribute 
today;  men  who  worked  with  him  as  Oov- 
ernor:  men  who  shared  his  troubles  and  trib- 
ulations. hU  Joys  and  his  glories.  You  all 
have  come  here  to  let  him  know  in  that  mys- 
terious way  that  he  may  understand  that 
you  have  not  forgotten.  He  knew  It  would  be 
this  sort  of  a  scene.  His  two  brothers  are 
here,  his  lovely  sister,  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  All  of  us  have  come  because  we 
loved  Puller  We  ask  God  to  rest  his  soul  and 
to  bless  his  memory. 

After  the  battle  of  PhlUppl,  Anthony  who 
was  the  conqueror,  came  upon  the  tent  of  his 
former  foe,  Brutus,  and  there  Brutus  lay 
dead.  Anthony  paused  over  the  body  of  his 
foe,  and  is  he  looked  down  upon  him,  no 
animosity  then,  no  triumphant  utterance  but 
encomium.  As  Anthony  looked  Into  that  face 
he  said,  "His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man  " 
And  we  can  say  of  Puller  Warren,  "His  life 
was  gentle  and  the  elements  so  mixed  In  him 
that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all 
the  world,  this  was  a  man" — a  good  m»n  . 
great  man.  ^^ 


OILMAN  OPPOSES  CLOSING  OP 
SCHOENAU   CASTLE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  ifrw  TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aus- 
trian Government's  Improvident  decision 
closing  Schoenau  Castle,  which  has  been 
a  transit  camp  for  Soviet  Jews  In  their 
flight  from  oppression  in  tlie  Soviet 
Union.  Is  distressing  to  tho«e  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  freedom  of  all 
peoples. 

Our  Presidents  praiseworthy  state- 
ments seeking  Austria's  reconsideration 
of  the  closing  of  Schoenau  and  urging 
other  governments  to  stand  up  In  oppo- 
sition to  International  blackmail  by  ter- 
rorist groups,  have  apparently  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  ChanceUor  Krelsky's  refusal 
to  reverse  his  decision  Is  a  regrettable 
display  of  weakness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  world  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  surrender  to  this  type  of  blackmail 
can  only  lead  to  Increased  terrorist 
threats  and  violence. 

Humanitarian  governments  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  those  fleeing 
from  oppression.  Austria.  In  giving  In  to 
the  terrorists  has  turned  its  back  on 
freedom — on  those  Soviet  Jews  seeking  a 
life  free  from  religious  persecution. 

I  am  today  joining  Congressman  Ham- 
ilton Pish  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  Introducing  a  resolution  calling  upon 
our  Nation  to  utilize  every  possible  means 
to  bring  about  a  reclslon  of  the  order 
closing  down  Schoenau  Castle. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  complacency. 
It  is  a  time  for  humanitarian  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world  to  live  up 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
and  to  steadfastly  refuse  to  capitulate  to 
the  demsuids  by  any  terrorist. 


THE  PUBLIC  IS  NOT  IMPRESSED 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    MTW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration would  like  us  to  believe  that 
the  Watergate  revelations  are  fading 
from  people's  minds.  On  the  contrary, 
two  poUs  released  today  demonstrate 
that  the  President  Is  not  regaining  the 
Nation's  confidence,  and  the  sentiment 
for  Impeachment  Is  growing. 

It  would  be  sad  if  it  were  otherwise; 
if  the  Nation  were  to  accept  apathetically 
an  administration  that  has  shown  such 
flagrant  disregard  for  elementary  ethical 
principles. 

An  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  points  out  the  danger  of  moral 
"slippage."  By  contrast  It  is  heartening 
to  read  the  polls  and  discover  that  the 
American  people  are  not  being  deceived. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  polls  and  the 
editorial  into  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  4,  1973] 

The  Oaixttp  Poll — Nntow  'F^XLOto  To 
Rbcovks  PopuLAarrr 
(By  Oeorge  Gallup) 

Princstow,  N.  J  .—President  NUon  Is  having 
difficulty  in  regaining  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  Only  32  per  cent  in  the 
latest  survey  express  approval  of  his  per- 
formance as  chief  executive,  one  percentage 
point  above  his  low  point  recorded  in  early 
August. 

Concern  over  the  economy  Is  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  Presidents  popularity,  as 
it  has  had  on  the  popularity  of  previous 
Presidents. 

At  the  present  time.  Inflation  far  over- 
shadows all  other  worries  of  the  American 
people,  with  9  persons  in  every  10  naming  it 
as  one  of  the  top  problems  facing  the  nation. 
The  percentage  naming  inflation  U  the  high- 
est recorded  In  the  history  of  the  Gallup 
Poll,  dating  back  to  1935. 

In  addition,  ISi.  NUon  is  making  little 
headway  in  terms  of  public  confidence  re- 
garding Watergate.  Despite  bts  recent  press 
conferences— In  which  he  dealt  with  Water- 
gate— as  many  American  as  before  (3  In  4  in 
the  latest  survey)  think  he  was  Involved  In 
Watergate  at  least  to  some  extent. 

This  Is  the  question  which  baa  been  asked 
about  the  incumbent  President  since  the 
Roosevelt  years  to  measure  presidential 
popularity : 
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Do  you  approve  or  dUapprove  of  the  tony 
Nixon  is  handling  hia  fob  as  President? 

The  table  below  ahows  the  latest  national 
findings: 

(In  percent) 

Approve go 

Disapprove "IIIIIIII        69 

No  opinion "  g 

The  latest  findings  reported  today  are 
based  on  a  national  survey  of  1,505  adults,  18 
and  older.  Interviewing  was  conducted  In 
person  In  more  than  300  sclentlflcaUy  se- 
lected localities  during  the  period  Sept.  31- 

[Prom   the   Washington   Post,  Oct.  4,   1973) 
Th«    Uarkis    SnavsT — Impxachmxnt    Gains 
Suppoax   On   Tafx    Issxjz 
(By   Louis   Harris) 
By   51   to  34  per  cent,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  feels  that  "Congress  would 
be  Justified  to  begin  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  President  NUon"  if  he  refused 
a  court  order  directing   him   to  turn  over 
Watergate    tape    recordings    to    a    panel    of 
Judges. 

The  conclusion  of  a  special.  In-depth  Har- 
ris Survey,  conducted  between  Sept.  23  and 
25  among  1,476  households  nationwide.  Is 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  President 
NUon  is  In  deeper  trouble  over  Watergate, 
rather  than  the  Issue  receding  In  Importance. 
The  public,  previously  reluctanct  to  contem- 
plate Impeachment  of  the  President,  now  Is 
actively  considering  this  a  real  prospect. 
Here  are  other  highlights  from  the  survey: 
By  47  to  39  per  cent,  a  plurality  of  the 
public  now  believes  that  "if  the  U.S.  Senate 
Watergate  committee  decides  that  President 
NUon  was  Involved  In  the  Watergate  cover- 
up,"  then  "Congress  should  Unpeach  him." 
A  month  earlier  the  public  rejected  Impeach- 
ment even  in  the  face  of  such  charges  by  the 
Watergate  committee,  by  50  to  39  per  cent. 
The  latest  results  therefore  Indicate  a  sharp 
turnaround  by  the  public  on  the  Impeach- 
ment issue. 

The  American  people  simply  do  not  buy  Mr. 
NUon's  argument  that  executive  prlvUege 
and  separation  of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive and  other  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Justify  his  withholding  the  tapes. 
By  a  substantial  66  to  39  per  cent,  a  majority 
thinks  the  President  was  "wrong  to  appeal 
the  decision  of  Judge  Sirica  that  he  kUow  the 
Judge  to  hear  the  Upes  on  Watergate."  Al- 
though the  normal  Judicial  processes  give  Mr. 
NUon  every  right  to  appeal  a  District  Court 
decision,  nonetheless  the  net  effect  in  the 
case  of  the  President  and  the  Upes  has  been 
to  sow  in  deeper  the  Impression  that  he  is 
using  legal  maneuvers  to  conceal  the  con- 
tents of  the  tapes. 

A  further  indication  of  the  worsening  of 
Mr.  NUon's  position  Is  evident  in  the  re- 
sults of  yet  another  question  in  the  latest 
survey,  in  which,  by  60  to  39  per  cent,  the 
public  expresses  the  view  that  "if  it  is  proven 
that  President  Nixon  knew  about  the  cover- 
up  of  White  House  Involvement  In  Water- 
gate, he  should  resign."  In  August,  an  Iden- 
tical question  yielded  a  49-to-44  per  cent 
plurality  which  thought  he  should  not  re- 
sign, even  If  such  proof  were  forthcoming. 
By  60  to  34  per  cent,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  "did  know  about  the  at- 
tempt to  cover  up  White  House  mvolvement 
in  Watergate  whUe  it  was  going  on."  How- 
ever, when  asked  "in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Watergate  affair,  should  Presi- 
dent NUon  resign  or  not?"  by  66  to  31  per 
cent  a  majority  stUl  believes  he  should  not 
resign. 

The  public  wanU  to  be  fair  and  U  re- 
luctant to  think  of  resignation  or  impeach- 
ment untU  the  link  has  been  made  between 
an  official  charge  or  finding  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee,  or  a  court,  that  Mr. 
Nixon  was  Involved  In  the  cover-up,  or  until 
the  President  actually  refuses  a  court  order 
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to  tvim  over  the  tapes  in  camera  to  a  panel 
of  Judges.  However,  the  numl>er  who  l>elleve 
Mr.  NUon  should  resign  has  gone  up  steadily 
trom  14  to  31  per  cent  since  last  May. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  4. 1973) 
QtTXSTioN  or  Slippagz 

"It's  a  question  of  slippage,"  said  Jeb 
Stuart  Magruder  m  a  discussion  of  Water- 
gate In  Harper's  Magazine.  "I  sort  of  slipped 
Into  It  • 

Mr.  Magruder  has  diagnosed  not  just  his 
but  the  nation's  ethical  decime.  Slippage  has 
created  a  public  climate  and  a  governmental 
condition  that  made  possible  Watergate,  the 
plumbers,  the  wiretapping,  the  break-ins.  the 
shredding  and  forging  of  documents,  the 
Cambodian  bombing,  the  mass-arrest  with- 
out warrants.  .  .  . 

Slippage  is  responsible  for  the  Improbable 
situation  that  finds  the  President's  real  es- 
tate and  Ux  dealings  subject  to  ethical.  If 
not  legal,  questions;  the  Vice  President  fac- 
ing investigations  concerning  alleged  finan- 
cial Improprieties:  a  former  Attorney  General 
and  a  former  Conunerce  Secretary  under 
mdlctment:  another  Attorney  General  de- 
parted because  of  his  personal  relationships 
with  persons  suBp>ected  of  wrongdoing;  the 
President's  personal  lawyer  implicated  In  the 
handimg  of  hush-money;  major  corporations 
found  guilty  of  large,  Ulegal  political  cam- 
paign contributions;  high-ranking  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  officials  subsldUlng 
Illegal  domestic  espionage:  senior  Presiden- 
tial aides  dismissed  after  public  charges  of 
extensive  abuse  of  their  powers.  .  .  . 

In  Mr.  Magruder's  terms,  the  nation  has 
been  "slipping  mto  it"  for  a  long  time. 
Through  all  the  decades,  for  example,  during 
which  Presidents  and  Attorneys  General 
looked  the  other  way  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
allowed  the  F3.I.  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
legality  In  the  use  of  unauthorized  wiretaps, 
Americans  slipped  Imperceptibly  Into  ac- 
ceptance of  such  violations — always  presum- 
ably for  extraordinarily  good  reasons. 

The  American  people  thus  were  being  con- 
ditioned to  accept  the  "no- knock"  legislation, 
which,  of  course,  was  only  to  be  used  against 
the  bad  guys  to  protect  law  and  order.  As 
soon  as  the  laws  were  on  the  books,  careless, 
incompetent  or  corrupt  polloemen  staged  no- 
knock  narcotics  raids  Into  Innocent  homes. 
It  then  was  only  natural  to  slip  mto  the 
harassment  of  the  vlctUns  to  frighten  them 
into  silence. 

Vietnam  was,  of  course,  the  most  awesome 
example  of  slippage,  gathering  Irreversible 
momentum  until  each  deception  needed  to 
be  kept  hidden  by  greater  deception  until 
the  secret  bombing  of  neutral  Cambodia. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  showed  a  shrewd  un- 
derstanding of  the  danger  of  slippage  when 
be  forced  Sherman  Adams  to  resign.  The 
indiscretion  the  Presidential  adviser  had 
committed  seems  absurdly  inconsequential 
when  measured  agaltist  the  current  scene, 
but  President  Elsenhower  apparently  sensed 
the  ultimate  danger  of  slippage  once  un- 
ethical behavior  were  to  be  Implicitly  con- 
doned in  high  places.  Regrettably,  Mr.  Eteen- 
hower  was  either  less  perceptive  or  less 
resistant  to  ix>lltical  pressures  when  he  chose 
to  come  to  terms  in  the  matter  of  the  NUon 
campaign  fund.  The  stretching  of  political 
ethics  at  that  historic  point  allowed  Mr. 
Nixon  to  turn  a  shoddy  episode  mto  a  senti- 
mental triumph  of  the  Checkers  speech. 

The  theory  of  slippage  has  been  used  by 
the  NUon  Admmistratlon's  apologists  as  an 
excuse  for  the  White  House  horrors.  The 
refrain  of  their  song  of  moral  whitewash  Is 
"they've  aU  been  doing  it,"  implying  that 
thus  there  la  no  cause  for  alarm  or  harsh 
corrective  measures. 

Tliis  is  clearly  an  Immoral  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nation's  future,  a  fatal 
conclusion.  A  more  appropriate  aasessment 
Is' that  the  Nixon  Administration,  cynically 
exploiting  the  gradual  slippage  Into  moral 
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and  ethical  confusion,  has  taken  the  country 
on  an  unprecedented  downhUl  slide. 

As  long  as  slippage  remained  a  matter  of 
slow  decime  in  standards,  there  was  hope 
that  relatively  routme  reforms  could  reverse 
the  trend.  Now,  the  rescue  from  the  pit  re- 
quires a  different  effort.  Just  a  little  polish- 
ing of  campaign  practices  Is  no  longer 
enough.  Neither  Is  a  gentle  Congressional  pull 
on  the  leaab  of  Presidential  warmaklng 
powers. 

The  integrity  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  reestablished  without  the 
application  of  tough  standards  to  the  per- 
sonal and  fiscal  Integrity  of  Its  top  officials. 
Most  Important,  the  clvU  liberties  of  aU 
Americans  will  not  be  secure  untU  the  doc- 
trine of  the  President's  Inherent  power  to 
suspend  them.  In  person  or  through  his  sur- 
rogates, is  publicly  disowned  and  Its  appara- 
tus dlsmanUed. 


XJNICEP  WOULD  CHANNEL  AID  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASH6R00K 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
UNICEF.  a  United  NaUons  agency  heav- 
ily dependent  on  American  financial 
contributions,  is  on  the  verge  of  giving 
aid  to  both  North  Vietnam  auid  Com- 
munist-controlled areas  in  South  Viet- 
nam. UNICEFs  executive  board  has 
already  authorized  extending  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  and  to  the  Communists 
in  the  South  as  F>art  of  a  $300  million  pro- 
gram for  Indochina  In  1973-74.  Recent 
reports  indicate  that  Hanoi  Is  now  nego- 
tiating with  UNICEF  officials  In  order  to 
obtain  this  assistance. 

Analisls  of  the  1972  UNICEF  budget 
shows  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
agency  is  dependent  on  American  private 
and  governmental  contributions.  Last 
year  the  U.S.  Government  contributed 
$15  million  to  UNIC^EP.  This  constituted 
30.4  percent  of  the  total  Government 
contributions  received  by  that  agency. 
The  sliare  contributed  by  the  U.S.SJI. — 
including  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia — 
totaled  less  than  2  percent. 

The  U.S.  share  of  contributions  from 
nongovernmental  sources  Is  even  greater. 
American  citizens  donated  approxi- 
mately $5.9  million,  over  50  percent  of 
all  money  received  by  UNICEF  from  non- 
governmental sources.  Nothing  was  re- 
ceived from  the  U.SJ5.R.— including  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 

The  U.S.  share  of  UNICEF  greeting 
card  sales  tmd  related  operations  also  is  a 
very  high  tercentage.  EKirtng  the  1971-72 
sales  campaign,  Americans  bought  over 
41  perc^t  of  the  cards  purchased  and 
were  responsible  for  two-flfths  of  the 
total  sales  revenues.  The  share  of  cards 
purchased  In  the  U.S.S.R — Including  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia — was  negligible. 

Since  well  over  one- third  of  the  total 
revenue  received  by  UNICEF  comes  from 
the  United  States.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  UNICEP's  proposed  contribu- 
tions. Whether  or  not  the  aid  has  been 
specifically  raised  in  the  United  States, 
the  contributions  are  actually  made  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
financing  such  a  large  share  of  UNICEF 
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operati(ms.  These  contributions  can  only 
strengthen  Hanoi's  position  in  North 
Vietnam  and  in  the  territory  it  now 
occupies  in  South  Vietnam.  Why  should 
the  United  States  be  donating  such  large 
sums  of  money  to  an  organization  that 
is  working  against  our  own  best  interests  ? 
It  is  also  extremely  doubtful  whether 
distribution  of  the  aid  can  be  adequately 
supervised  so  as  to  assure  its  proper  and 
intended  use  In  either  North  Vietnam  or 
Communist-controlled  areas  in  the 
South. 


THE   ROLE   OP   THE   CrHURCH   IN 
BLACK  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Law- 
rence E.  Lucas,  pastor  of  Harlem's  Res- 
urrection Church,  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  my  community  for  many 
years.  His  dedicated  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Harlem  is  well  known.  F^irther, 
Reverend  Lucas  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
area  of  religion  and  is  well  versed  on  the 
role  that  the  church  plays  In  the  lives 
of  black  Americans  today. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record,  an  ar- 
ticle which  Reverend  Lucas  recently 
wrote  for  the  Amsterdam  News  regard- 
ing the  present  state  of  religion.  I  found 
this  article  to  be  most  perceptive  and  am 
sure  that  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Chitkch  Is  RnaxssiNc 
(By  Rev.  Lawrence  E.  Lucas) 

BaslcaUy,  I  believe  that  in  q>lte  of  a  new 
rhetoric  In  some  places,  the  church  and  "re- 
ligion" is  regressmg,  though  there  are  cer- 
tamiy  exceptions.  Worse,  the  backward 
plunge  is  being  done  so  sophistlcaUy,  It  may 
look  like  forging  ahead. 

The  foUowlng,  in  sketchy  form,  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  my  conclusion. 

1.  The  church  or  religion  still  functions 
as  a  haven  away  from  the  world  rather  than 
enlightenn^ent  and  empowerment  to  con- 
front the  world.  Much  of  It  bolls  down  to 
providing  a  day — Sunday  and  Saturday  stUl 
predominate — to  escape  and  to  sing  one's 
care  away. 

Preachment,  "worship",  song  are  tonics 
to  help  us  cope  with,  and  even  be  happy,  in 
the  white  man's  world.  His  world  it  must  re- 
main. Our  reward  Is  In  the  world  to  come. 

2.  Survival  Is  the  great  goal.  In  Scripture, 
on  the  contrary,  survival  apart  from  the 
manner  of  stirvlval  Is  not  a  Christ  goal.  Sur- 
vival In  an  oppressive  society  m  which  ODe 
has  no  power,  no  seU-re^)ect,  no  people  be 
calls  his  own  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
selling  oneself  to  that  society. 

Such  a  one.  such  a  group  wUl  hardly  be 
engaged  In  destroying  that  kind  of  society 
to  create  something  new.  That  true  Christi- 
anity must  be  so  engaged  U  why  Christ  prom- 
ised his  real  followers  only  persecution  and 
death  In  this  life. 

Puture  rewards  are  contingent  upon  our 
Engagement  In  the  struggle,  not  sitting  on 
our  backsides  waiting  on  the  messlah  to  do 
it  all  while  we  sing  "We  shall  overcome"  on 
Sundays  and  BB.  and  entertain  from  Mon- 
day to  Saturday. 

"Lovnra  thx  knsmt** 

3.  Most  StUl  believe  the  sssenos  of  Chris- 
tianity la  "loving  the  enemy'*  and  "turning 
the  other  cheek".  Unfortunately,  "loving  the 
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enemy"  is  interpreted  as  letting  him  con- 
tinue to  oppress  and  brutalize  you  and  "turn- 
ing the  other  cheek"  ts  ezcluslTe  to  the  op- 
pressed. 

Some  non-Chrtstlan  religious  groups, 
whUe  denyuig  this  In  their  rhetoric,  eco- 
nomically, socially,  morally  are  still  aping 
the  white  man's  systems,  thus  proving  again 
the  tragic  truth  that  the  oppressed  Invari- 
ably Inernallzes  the  image  of  the  oppressor 
and  adopts  his  guidelines.  The  oppressor  be- 
comes for  the  oppressed  their  model  of  man- 
hood and  the  ways  of  the  formers  t>ecome 
the  goals  of  the  latter. 

4.  The  church  still  encoiu-ages  the  belief 
that  entering  into  middle  America-white 
America  that  Is — Is  a  worthwhile  goal  for 
Black  people.  Pew  questions  are  asked  con- 
cerning what  Is  white  America  about. 

Moreover,  the  "Christian"  vray  of  entering 
middle  America  Is,  adjusting  to  whites,  boot- 
licking the  white  lords  of  the  system  and 
using  only  the  tools  whites  give  us — tools 
made  for  our  suppression.  Those  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  who  make  "tremendous 
gains  for  Blacks"  In  this  way  are  the 
"Christian  Ideals". 

5.  Most  still  Internalize  Jesus  a  white 
liberal  rather  than  a  strong.  Black,  true 
revolutionary. 

6.  Most  Black  church  folk  stUl  think 
It's  possible  to  love  others  (meaning  white 
folks)  without  first  respecting  and  loving 
themselves  Individually  and  collectively. 
Further,  they  think  love  between  Black  and 
white  Is  possible  under  present  conditions. 

7.  Because  of  these  beliefs  long-taught 
them  by  white  "Christians"  and  their  yet 
faithful  Negro  trainees  ( and  in  other  ways  by 
non-Chrlstlan  hustlers),  the  church's 
(Black  and  white)  dealing  with  Blacks  Is 
still  mostly  by  way  of  "white  generosity". 

This  means  always  protective  of  and  sub- 
servient to  the  white  system.  This  "charity" 
constrains  the  fearful  and  subdued  to  ex- 
tend their  trembling  and  grateful  hands.  An 
unjust  social  order  is  the  permanent  foiuit 
of  this  "generosity." 

In  order  to  have  the  continued  opportun- 
ity to  express  their  "generosity",  the  oppres- 
sor much  perpetuate  Injustice  as  well.  Brain- 
washed Black  religion  goes  along  with  this 
program. 

Black  religion,  the  Black  church  If  It  la 
to  be  authentic  and  salvlflc  must  begin  to 
deal  with  this  plethora  of  garl>age  Imposed 
on  Black  minds  In  the  name  of  Christianity. 
It  must  be  willing  to  teach  Its  adherents 
that,  unless  one  Is  going  to  continue  to  call 
Blacks'  servile  service  of  whites  "love",  that 
love  cant  begin  to  exist  between  Black  and 
white  In  the  slave  slave-master  context  that 
is  America. 

It  must  begin  to  teach  forcefully  that  the 
Christian  mission  is  not  talking  and  singing 
about  love  but  fighting  and  struggling  and 
dying  to  create  a  society  in  which  real  love 
Is  possible. 

The  chuch  must  help  people  to  recognize 
that  freedom  Is  a  prerequisite  for  love  and 
that,  therefore,  the  fact  of  white  domina- 
tion and  exploitation  must  be  dealt  with  crit- 
ically and  powerfully. 

It  must  start  to  buUd  In  the  minds  of 
Blacks  a  new  lmag«  of  what  man  Is,  a  new 
Idea  of  what  society  can  be.  That  b«lng  a 
man  Is  not  becoming  like  the  oppressor.  That 
transforming  society  is  not  putting  more 
Blacks  In  the  white  system. 

Not  only  In  word  but  In  action,  the  church 
will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  freedom 
and  love  In  the  milieu  of  Amnlcan  society. 
Rather  than  talking  about  "Integration"  In 
the  present  context,  a  real  priority  towards 
Blacks  and  non-whites  as  proportionately 
America's  poor,  oppressed.  Imprisoned,  ex- 
ploited must  be  lived. 

The  church  cannot  talk  love  and  at  the 
nme  time  flee  iu  resp<xislblllt7  of  confront- 
ing the  tremendous  obstacle  of  lore,  white 
America  and  lt«  systems  and  Institutions. 
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THB   PBOPIX'S   CST7ICB 

Finally,  two  signs  (not  exclusive)  will  in- 
dicate when  the  "church"  will  really  start 
becoming  the  Church.  First,  the  church  will 
understand  that  the  oppressor  cannot  liber- 
ate himself  or  the  oppressed. 

Only  the  oppressed  enlightened  and  mo- 
tivated to  liberate  himself  can  Ubwate  both 
himself  and  the  oppressor,  thus  the  church 
(the  church  as  people,  not  Just  ministers 
and  priests)  will  start  becoming  poor. 

It  will  begin  to  empty  its  portfolios  of 
stocks  of  some  of  America's  largeet.  most 
ruthless  and  exploitative  corporations.  It  will 
cease  relying  on  the  oppresscH-  to  fund  and 
approve  Its  programs  and  actions  (unleao  It 
means  "white  charity  and  generosity"  type 
programs) . 

Second,  the  church  will  be  designated 
criminal,  subversive  and  all  the  other  names 
used  by  those  In  power.  It  bolls  down  to 
this.  The  church  or  religion  will  continue 
to  be  regressive  untU  it  begins  to  be  a  move- 
ment totally  subversive  of  America,  its  real 
way  of  life  and  aU  its  systems  and  Institu- 
tions. 

The  reason  is  that  America's  systems  and 
Institutions  are  ungodly,  oppressive,  unjust, 
unchristian,  racist  and  dehumanizing  not 
only  of  Its  non-white  oppressed  but  its  white 
oppressors  (though  It  dehumanizes  both  In 
different  ways  and  not  with  the  same  effects) 

Thus,  the  real  sign  wUl  b©  the  church's 
becoming  an  object  of  persecution.  This  Is 
the  Cross  Involved  In  confronting  the  forces 
of  oppression  and  In  trying  to  deal  with  your 
oppressed  own  who  have  been  conditioned 
to  survive  In  oppression  and  to  be  terrified 
by  the  thought  and  prospects  of  their  own 
freedom. 


AUSTRIA  SHOULD  CHANGE  ITS  MIND 
AND  AID  EMIGRATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NXW   JOKX. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  immediately  upon  learning  of 
the  Aiistrian  Government's  capitulation 
to  terrorist  demands,  I  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  fervenUy  hope  the  Austrian  Oovemment 
wUl  continue  c*  promptly  resume  Its  long- 
standing humanitarian  policy  of  facUltatlng 
the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel. 

I  simply  cannot  believe  that  a  proud  sov- 
ereign nation  with  great  traditions  would 
reverse  an  Important  national  policy  because 
of  criminal  threats  by  two  terrorists. 

In  April  1972, 1  witnessed  the  arrival  of  So- 
viet Jews  by  train  In  Vienna  and  their  de- 
parture by  air  to  Israel.  I  visited  the  transit 
center  at  Schonau.  What  I  saw  was  utterly 
moving.  The  Austrian  Government  has  wit- 
nessed these  same  sights  day  after  day  for 
two  years.  It  would  be  unbeUevlngly  cruel 
for  that  government  now  to  slam  the  gates 
and  crush  the  hopes  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  are  waiting  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
chance  to  emigrate  to  freedom. 

It  would  be  difflcxUt  if  not  Impossible  for 
the  Jewish  Agency  to  arrange  for  these  peo- 
ple to  transit  to  Israel  by  way  of  some  other  . 
country. 

EspeclaUy  tragic  would  be  the  precedent 
set  If  the  Austrian  Oovemment  In  fact  gives 
way  to  these  terrorists'  demand.  The  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  would  then  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  banditry  to  pressure  other 
governments  to  give  way  to  their  poUtlcal 
blackmail. 

On  October  3,  the  Washington  Post 
expressed  very  much  the  same  view,  as 
follows : 
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AtrrruA  Cavkb  in  to  Blackmail 
Somehow — how  could  it  happen  without 
Soviet  knowledge?— two  Palestinians  carry- 
ing machine  guns  and  grenades  last  Friday 
boarded  a  train  carrying  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
grants to  AustrU.  Once  Inside  Austria,  the 
pair  grabbed  three  of  the  Jews  and  an 
Austrian  customs  official  and  demanded  to 
leave  the  country  with  their  captives.  Aston- 
ishingly, the  Austrian  government  apparent- 
ly volunteered.  In  return  for  the  hostages' 
release,  to  shut  down  the  processing  facility 
near  Vienna  through  which  some  70,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  passed  to  Israel  in  the  past 
three  years.  This  was  an  offer  going  far  be- 
yond the  Palestinians'  own  aim,  which  ap- 
parently was  only  to  dramatize  their  opposi- 
tion to  emigration  to  Israel. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  so  much  the  emigra- 
tion Itself,  since  alternate  routes  and  proce- 
dures can  probably  be  found,  but  the  con- 
cept of  a  state's  sovereign  responsibility  for 
people  stajrlng  lawfully  and  peacefully  on  Its 
sou.  Instead  of  protecting  such  people, 
Austria  has  yielded  Its  authority  to  two  way- 
ward criminals.  Israel's  Prime  MUilster  tried 
yesterday,  without  apparent  success,  to  per- 
suade Chancellor  Kretsky  to  revoke  his  deci- 
sion. It  is  not  merely  a  propaganda  victory  for 
the  Palestinians  and  an  encouragement  to 
further  acts  of  terrorism,  it  Is  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  very  purpose  of  government. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  made  In  the  emi- 
gration flow,  one  can  only  be  ai>pa]}ed  at  the 
example  of  Austria's  groveling.  Mr.  Krelsky 
says   he  does   not   wish   neutral   Austria  to 
become  "a  secondary  theater  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict,"  as  though  any  unfolding  on 
that  scale  could  actuaUy  happen.  He  seems 
unconcerned    that    overnight    his    country 
should  suffer  the  loss  of  the  most  meaningful 
element    of    its    International    position.    Its 
status  as  a  humanitarian  refuge.  Reacting  to 
home  and  foreign  criticism,  the  ChanceUor 
says    stlflUy    that    "the    worst    thing   in    this 
matter  would  be  to  put  pressure  on  us."  But 
to   take   offense   at   pressure   applied   for   a 
cause  of  conscience,  while  bowing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  terrorism.  Is  a  bald  Inconsistency.  He 
says  that  persons  with  Individual   visas  wlU 
stUl  be  allowed  free  transit  through  Austria: 
the  Russians  release  Jews  only  in  groups  and 
do  not  give  them  individual  visas.  He  claims 
to  have  acted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  emi- 
grants   at    the    420-acre    Schonau     Castle 
facility   but  emigrants  have   been   processed 
safely  there  and  their  safety  wUl  obviously 
be   more   difficult   to   guarantee   if  thev   are 
forced  Into  public  facilities  in  Vienna  itself. 
We  trust  Austria  will  And  the  dignity  to 
set  Mr.  Krelsky's  decision  aside. 

So  far  Chancellor  Kreisky  has  insisted 
that  his  decision  is  final.  I  trust  that  this 
will  not  be  his  last  word. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  that 
the  United  States  can  force  Chancellor 
Kreisky  to  change  his  mind,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Austria's  record  up 
to  now  has  been  so  outstandingly  good  m 
regard  to  sheltering  refugees.  But  hope- 
fully he  will  feel  the  impact  of  public 
opinion  in  America  and  elsewhere. 


A  SALUTE  TO  LOUIS  FREEMAN 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  many  citizena  of  the  bay  area  will 
gather  to  honor  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished professionals  and  community 
leaders,  Mr.  Louis  Freeman. 
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Louis  Freeman  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  13  years  by  radio  station  KDIA, 
which  Is  the  only  radio  station  in  the  bay 
area  that  Is  programed  for  a  predomi- 
nantly black  audience.  Prior  to  going  to 
KDIA,  and  throughout  his  tenure  there. 
Lou  Freemsm  has  been  a  trail  blazer  and 
pathfinder  for  blacks  in  general,  and  for 
blacks  in  the  media  in  particular.  He  was 
the  first  full-time  black  news  director  In 
the  bay  area.  Not  satisfied  with  being  the 
first  or  the  only,  he  used  his  prodigious 
energy,  his  vast  intelligence,  and  his 
extraordinary  personal  skills  to  assist 
large  numbers  of  blacks  to  obtain  oppor- 
tunities in  the  media.  There  are  few  mi- 
norities in  the  broadctisting  media  in  our 
area  who  do  not  owe  their  present  oppor- 
tunities to  Lou  Freeman,  either  because 
they  were  under  his  personal  guidsmce 
and  tutelage,  or  because  of  his  influence 
upon  and  respect  among  those  who  con- 
trol the  media  in  this  area. 

Lou  Freeman  is  also  a  resourceful  and 
creative  professional.  He  has  a  genuine 
commitment  to  raising  the  spirit  and 
educational  level  of  his  people.  His  in- 
terests are  all  encompassing,  ranging 
from  gospel  music  to  events  of  national 
and  international  importance.  He  pio- 
neered in  developing  public  siffairs  pro- 
grams and  providing  political  coverage 
that  would  convey  these  great  events  and 
experiences  to  the  households  of  his  lis- 
teners. His  progrsmis  are  generally  re- 
garded as  being  without  parallel  o>  prec- 
edent in  this  area,  and  those  he  did  per- 
sonally were  always  done  with  Immac- 
ulateness,  with  grace,  and  with  pene- 
trating mtelligence. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Lou  Free- 
man has  resigned  from  his  job  as  a  result 
of  a  long,  and  to  date  inconclusive,  battle 
with  mlgrame  heswlaches.  On  October  7, 
his  friends  will  not  only  honor  Lou  Free- 
man the  man  and  the  professional;  in 
addition,  they  will  raise  money  that  will 
be  used  to  establish  an  information  smd 
research  foimdation  to  study  the  illness 
that  he  has  sulTered  over  the  years.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  this  no- 
ble man,  and  of  his  worthy  effort.  Lou 
Freeman  has  been  a  personal  friend,  but 
he  is  more;  he  is  a  symbol  of  the  best 
that  we  are  capable  of  as  human  beings, 
manifesting  the  spirit,  the  compassion, 
the  dedication  to  public  service,  and  the 
fidelity  to  high  principle  that  the  exer- 
cise of  which  has  made  this  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  his  having  lived.  I  Join  my 
friends  in  the  bay  area  m  their  salute  to 
Lou  Freeman,  and  in  this  additional  ef- 
fort for  which  his  vision  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. 


THE  FERTILIZER  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pending shortage  in  fertilizer  supplies  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  now 
facing  the  Nation's  farmers.  A  critical 
shortage  of  fertiliier  threatens  the  In- 
creased    agricultural     production     now 
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being  encouraged  to  bdp  stabilize  food 
prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

A  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
has  been  conducting  hearmgs  on  the  fer- 
tilizer situation,  smce  this  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  receiving  increasing  con- 
gressional attention,  I  insert  the  testi- 
mony I  submitted  on  this  subject  during 
the  hearings  held  today. 

STATXMOrT  or  Hon.  John  C.  Orn-vm 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
Intense  concern  over  the  fertilizer  situation 
and  the  distressing  consequences  in  Iowa  aa 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  of  a  criti- 
cal fertilizer  shortage. 

During  the  last  year,  most  Americans  have 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  close  correla- 
tion and  Interplay  between  U.S.  agricultural 
productivity  and  the  stability  of  food  prices 
at  the  supermarket.  As  a  result,  there  is  now 
an  energetic  effort,  relnfcwced  by  the  new 
agricultural  legislation  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  encourage  agricultural  producers  to 
expand  their  production  of  food  and  fiber 
during  the  next  year.  The  looming  threat  of  a 
shortage  In  fertilizer  supplies  poees  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  the  success  of  this  effort. 

A  potential  shortage  of  one  mUllon  tons  of 
nitrogen  has  been  predicted  for  fiscal  1974. 
This  shortage  could  result  in  significantly 
lower  crop  yields  because  of  the  reduction 
in  nitrogen  application  rates.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  situation  are  obvlo\is.  Our 
efforts  to  Increase  the  crop  acreage  under 
production  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  potential  crop  output  per  acre. 
Furthermore,  many  farmers  who  face  favor- 
able market  prospects  this  year  will  be  denied 
an  essential  tool  in  bringing  about  a  success- 
ful harvest  The  most  serious  and  widespread 
Impact  wUl  occur  during  spring  planting  next 
year. 

The  expected  shortage  in  fertUleer  sup- 
plies Is  largely  the  result  of  both  Increased 
domestic  and  Increased  foreign  demand. 
Most  proposals  advanced  so  far  hinge  on  the 
removal  of  controls  on  domestic  prices  or  on 
the  placing  of  controls  on  exports.  Either 
policy  could  have  undesirable  side  effects  and 
neither  may  offer  a  reliable  long-term 
solution. 

In  my  Judgment,  imposing  export  controls 
would  offer,  at  the  very  best,  a  solution  of 
dubious  merit.  My  principal  objections  to 
this  action  can  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Exports  do  not  consume  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  production  of  fertilizer — as  a 
result,  export  controls  wUl  not  substantially 
Increase  available  supplies; 

2.  The  United  States  Is  both  an  exporter 
and  an  importer  of  fertilizer,  so  that  export 
restrictions  by  this  country  could  produce 
slmUar  action  by  the  nations  from  which 
we  lmp>ort  fertUlzer; 

3.  Blocking  the  trade  m  fertUlzer  would 
reduce  the  avaUable  supplies  for  the  world 
market,  further  increasing  foreign  prloes.'^nd 
this  would  adversely  affect  the  long-term 
situation; 

4.  Export  controls  wUl  damage  the  VS. 
efforts  to  reduce  agricultural  trade  barriers 
In  the  coming  trade  talks: 

5.  Placing  embargoes  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  set  an  Ul-advlsed  precedent  at  a 
time  when  we  are  seeking  to  expand  trade 
of  many  other  agricultural  products. 

One  step  which  could  be  taken  at  this  time, 
short  of  export  controls,  is  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation  by 
exporters  of  fertilizers.  In  a  time  of  domestic 
scarcity,  the  government  should  not  be 
granting  financial  mcentivee  for  the  export 
of  a  product  needed  at  home. 

A  significant  factor  contrtbutlng  to  the 
short  supply  of  fertUlzer  for  dcnnestic  con- 
sumption Is  the  price  ceUlng  imposed  on 
fertilizer  by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  The 
present  price  differential  between   domestic 
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and  foreign  prices.  In  some  cases  as  much 
as  $30  a  ton,  encourages  exportation.  Such 
a  situation  also  discourages  Investment  for 
needed  expansion  of  domestic  refining 
capacity. 

One  solution  to  the  current  situation, 
therefore,  would  be  to  remove  the  existing 
controls  on  the  price  of  fertilizer.  WhUe  this 
would  result  in  a  higher  fertUlzer  price  to 
farmers,  the  projected  1974  crop  prices  and 
expected  crop  demand  will  make  this  addi- 
tional expenditure  financially  Justifiable.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  removing 
controls  would  probably  not  make  much 
more  fertUlzer  available  for  farmers  during 
the  coming  season  because  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  fertUlzer  export  sales  are  already  con- 
tracted. But  the  estimates  on  the  extent  to 
which  supplies  are  tied  up  In  export  con- 
tracts vary  widely.  I  would  urge  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Administration  to  fuUy  In- 
vestigate and  consider  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  before  acting  to  remove  the  prtoe 
controls. 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  removing 
price  controls  would  assure  a  significant  m- 
crease  In  the  domestic  supply  of  fertUlzer. 
this  action  ought  to  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
long-term  solution  to  the  fertUlzer  situation 
is  more  complex  than  the  temporary  relief 
which  may  be  provided  by  removing  controls 
on  prices.  There  are  many  other  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  cvirrent  situation.  The  short- 
age of  nitrogen,  for  example,  derives  not 
Just  from  Increased  foreign  sales  due  to 
higher  foreign  prices,  but  also  from  the  Jump 
In  acreage  under  cultivation  and  the  limited 
supply  of  natural  gas.  The  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas  limits  production  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia, the  basic  nitrogen  product. 

While  the  first  serious  effect  of  the  fer- 
tilizer shortage  will  be  seen  next  spring, 
some  experts  believe  a  shcMi^ge  wlU  prevail 
during  most  of  this  decade.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  a  long-range  plan  be  devel- 
oped now  to  meet  this  impending  crisis.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
the  wide  range  effects  of  general  poUcles 
dealing  with  the  situation,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  high-level.  Interagency 
task  force  to  deal  with  the  fertUlzer  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  suggesting  another  ineffective 
study  commission,  but  rather  a  decision- 
making group  with  the  power  to  take  declstve 
action  and  set  poUcies  In  this  area  which  are 
responsive  to  the  pubUc  interest. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  some 
of  the  matters  such  a  task  force  might  con- 
sider : 

The  necessity.  If  any.  of  allocating  fertil- 
izer supplies  m  areas  where  a  shortage  is 
particularly  acute.  About  25  percent  of  ni- 
trogen, for  example,  is  now  used  In  nonfarm 
activities,  and  a  system  of  priority  for  use 
may  become  necessary  in  some  areas  of  the 
country; 

The  governmental  action,  if  any.  which 
may  be  needed  to  assure  that  Independent 
fertilizer  retailers  are  not  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  major  producers  wlU  not  supply 
them,  as  has  happened  to  some  Independent 
petroleum  dealers  during  the  fuel  shortage; 
The  policies  which  ought  to  be  considered 
to  encourage  needed  expansion  and  construc- 
tion of  nitrogen  refining  plants  in  this  coun- 
try (e.g.  tax  write-offs  or  other  financial 
Incentives)  or  possible  construction  of  new 
plants  In  foreign  areas,  such  as  the  Middle 
East,  which  could  supply  our  mai^et; 

The  action  which  may  be  taken  to  aUe- 
viate  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  needed  to 
refine  nitrogen  or  to  establish  a  high-pri- 
ority of  natural  gas  use  for  ammonia  pro- 
ducers; , 

The  action  government  can  take  to  en- 
courage more  importation  of  natural  gas. 
such  as  mtemational  agreements  like  the 
one  recently  announced  to  import  more  nat- 
ural gas  into  this  country  from  the  oil  pro- 
ducing Arab  nations; 
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Any  other  proposal  which  will  help  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer  at  a 
reasonable  price  In  the  years  ahead. 

Therefore,  while  removal  of  the  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  fertilizer  products  and  of 
the  DISC  incentive  on  fertilizer  exports  may 
help  to  provide  a  short  term  solution  to  the 
fertilizer  situation.  It  la  Imperative  that  in- 
tensive study  be  given  to  determine  what 
action  will  be  most  effective  In  alleviating 
the  fertilizer  shortage  in  the  coming  years. 
The  seriousness  and  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation must  be  recognized.  The  shortage  will 
be  most  severe  during  next  spring's  planting 
and  It  could  lead  to  higher  food  prices  for 
consumers  and  lower  Income  for  farmers. 
The  government  must  act  before  the  full 
force  of  a  crisis  is  upon  lu. 


DENNIS  McOARRY,  AN  OUTSTAND- 
INO  AMERICAN  PROM  CHEEK- 
TOWAOA,  N.Y. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    New    TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
gained  our  Independence  nearly  200 
years  ago.  the  pages  of  U.S.  history  are 
full  of  accounts  of  Americans  helping  the 
p>eople  of  other  nations,  collectively  and 
individually. 

Today,  that  traditional  spirit  of  Inter- 
national neighborliness  is  as  vital  sis  any 
time  and  is  epitomized  by  the  some  7,600 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  extending  a  per- 
son-to-person helping  hand  in  61  devel- 
oping nations  aroimd  the  world. 

Among  these  selfless  and  dedicated 
Americans  is  Dennis  J.  McGarry.  a  na- 
tive of  Erie  County.  N.Y..  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent. 

As  his  older  brother.  Thomas  Daniel 
McOarry.  who  served  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  in  India.  Dennis  is  giving  his 
talents  and  energy  to  showing  frontier 
farmers  in  Ecuador  that  opportunities 
and  skills  are  basic  rights  of  every  human 
being  and  that  the  grasping  of  these  pro- 
duce undreamed  rewards,  including 
greater  freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 
McGarry  of  537  Huth  Road.  Cheekto- 
waga.  N.Y..  Dennis  is  prepared  mentally, 
physically  and  spiritually  for  his  current 
rigorous  tasks. 

At  St.  Mary's  High  School,  in  Lan- 
caster. NY..  Dennis  was  a  rugged  right 
tackle,  an  "up  front  guy"  spearheading 
the  path  of  ball  carriers.  He  wsmt  on  to 
play  semiprofessional  football  with  the 
Lockport  Travelers  and  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  where  he  obtained  his 
degree  with  a  major  m  history  in  1970. 

When  he  joined  the  Peace  Corps,  he 
pursued  additional  training  in  animal 
husbandry  and  agriculture.  Now.  after 
extending  his  volxmtary  service  a  year,  he 
is  considering  a  career  in  the  veterinary 
Qeld. 

He  hopes  to  demonstrate,  he  says : 

That  OS    citizens  are  real  people,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Deimls  McGarry  repre- 
sents the  finest  among  our  young  citizens. 
He  is  the  kind  of  competitive,  dedicated 
American  who  promises  a  better  tomor- 
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row  for  the  people  of  our  Nation  and  our 
world  neighbors. 

At  this  point.  I  include  an  account  of 
his  activities  in  Ecuador  which  was  pub- 
lished by  ACTION,  the  Federal  agency 
administering  the  Peace  Corps  and  other 
volimteer  programs. 
BuTTALO    Akka    Man    ScavtNO    WrrH    Pkaci 

cocps    hxli>8    bcuaoob    pakluas   impkovc 

Livestock 

Peace  Corps  volunteer  Dennis  J.  McOarry 
of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y,  was  not  exactly  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  when  he  arrived  In 
Santo  Domingo  de  Los  Colorados  In  Ecuador 
two  years  ago  to  work  as  an  animal  hus- 
bandi7  extension  agent. 

"Slowly  and  cautiously  I  had  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  these  tough.  frontler-Uke 
farmers,  first  learning  how  things  were  done 
on  their  respective  farms  and  providing  tech- 
nical aids  applicable  with  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  farmers,"  he  recalled. 

Eventually,  after  repeated  visits  to  each 
farm  and  countless  chats  with  the  farmers 
over  the  local  brew.  McOarry's  suggestions 
on  Improved  breeding  practices,  health  pro- 
grams and  better  management  caught  on. 
Now.  with  his  work  well  In  progress,  McOarry 
has  extended  his  Peace  Corps  service  for  an 
extra  year  to  continue  working  with  a  Peace 
Corps  heifer  project  under  the  Ecuadorian 
ministry  of  agriculture. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Mc- 
Oarry of  637  Huth  Road,  Cheektowaga,  Mc- 
Oarry. 26.  actually  Is  entering  his  fourth 
year  of  Peace  Corps  service.  He  served  for  a 
year  in  Ouatemala  before  going  to  Ecuador 
and,  he  acknowledges,  "I  still  carry  a  warm 
spot  In  my  heart  for  the  Guatemaltecoa." 

It  was  In  Ouatemala.  he  said,  "where  I  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  my  newly  adopted 
technical  experience  In  cattle  extension  work 
as  weU  as  the  ability  to  learn  to  laugh,  cry 
and  single  with  fellow  Americans  south  of 
the  Rio  Orande  and  the  borders  of  America 
as  I   had   known   It  for  some  32   years." 

The  heifer  project  with  which  McOarry  is 
serving  In  Ecuador  loans  purebred  stock  to 
low-income  farmers,  who  In  turn  loan  some 
of  the  offspring  of  the  original  stock  to 
other  farmei?.  Its  purpose  Is  to  help  raise 
the  Income  of  small  farmers  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  Uvestock  and  nutrition  m  the 
country.  Its  effects.  McOarry  said,  cannot 
be  measured  Immediately. 

"The  cattle  business  is  a  long-range  opera- 
tion." he  pointed  out.  "Improvements  applied 
now  may  not  be  notable  In  five  to  ten  years. 
In  this  aspect,  anxiety  has  to  be  conquered 
by  both  the  volunteer  and  bis  counterpart, 
the  small  farmer." 

The  projects  cattle  demonstration  ranch 
offers  monthly  half-day  courses  for  area 
cattlemen.  When  McOarry  first  arrived,  he 
Invited  15  farmers  to  attend  a  session — and 
not  one  showed  up.  But  things  have  changed. 
For  one  recent  session,  McOarry  personally 
Invited  eight  farmers  to  attend.  The  word 
got  around  and.  to  his  amazement.  13  farm- 
ers came  to  the  course. 

Better  understanding  between  Americans 
and  Ec\iad<Hlans  is  another  of  McOarrys 
goals  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

"The  people  here  tend  to  outdo  the  cli- 
mate In  warmth,"  he  said.  "The  culture  Is 
truly  noble.  I  hope  to  demonstrate  by  living 
and  enjoying  the  Latin  culture  and  life — a 
plea«\ire— that  UJ3.  citizens  are  real  people 
too  and  don't  only  drive  big  pick-up  trucks 
buUdlng  oil  wells  and  pipelines. 

"I've  been  able  to  look  at  the  United 
States  through  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  and 
hope  that  my  experiences,  when  I  return 
homa.  may  be  shared  by  my  friends  and  fel- 
low coxuitrymen." 

McOarry  U  a  1970  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  New  Toft  at  Buffalo,  where 
he  majored  In  history. 

He  U  one  of  about  200  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers serving  In  Ecuador  In  a  variety  of 
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agriculture,  rural  development,  professional 
services  and  other  programs.  Around  the 
world,  about  7.600  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  serving  in  61  developing  nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  part  of  ACTION,  the 
federal  agency  established  by  President 
NUon  In  July.  1971  to  administer  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  overseas.  Mike 
Balzano  is  director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  ( VISTA ) ,  Poster 
Orandparents  Program.  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE).  Active  Corps  of 
ExecuUves  (ACE).  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP)  and  Umveralty  Year  for 
ACTION. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION  OF  LEGIS- 
LATIVE AUTHORITY 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

&r  Nxiv  Toax 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  colleagues  has  raised  a  point 
with  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  delegation  of  legislative  powers  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9682.  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act. 

This  question  has  been  subject  to  ex- 
tensive legal  research  in  the  past.  In  1959, 
Mr.  Rkuss  of  Wisconsin  provided  the 
Congress  with  an  excellent  study  of  this 
important  question,  and  it  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  20, 
1959.  at  page  16614  I  urge  interested 
Members  to  refer  to  this  study  and  state- 
ment. Mr.  Reitss'  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress may  delegate  legislative  power  to 
a  local  government  has  been  supported 
and  upheld  time  and  time  again. 

The  PTremen's  Insurance  Company 
against  Washington,  decided  in  July  of 
tills  year,  is  the  most  recent  case  hold- 
ing that  the  power  of  Congress  to  dele- 
gate legislative  authority  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  beyond  question.  The 
opinion  provides  that — 

Congress,  m  legislating  for  the  District, 
has  all  the  powers  of  a  state  legislature,  and 
Congress  may  delegate  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment that  "full  legislative  authority,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  Constitutional  limitations 
to  which  all  lawmaking  is  subservient  and 
subject  also  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  any 
time  to  revise,  alter,  or  revoke  the  authority 
granted." 

The  court  continued  that — 

When  Congress  delegates  Its  police  power 
to  the  local  government,  that  entity's  powers 
become  as  broad  as  those  of  Congress,  limit- 
ed only  by  the  Constitution  or  q>eclflc  Con- 
gressional enactment. 

H.R.  9682  provides  that — 

Except  as  provided  In  sections  601.  603, 
and  603  (having  to  do  with  retention  of 
congressional  authority,  spectflc  limitations, 
and  limitations  on  borrowing  and  spending) 
the  legislative  power  of  the  District  shall 
extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
within  the  District  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Sutee  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  restrictions 
and  limitations  Imposed  upon  the  States  by 
the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Hil.  9682  also  specifies  that  Congress 
retains    ultimate    legislative    authority 
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over  the  District  ejid  that  It  may  initiate 
legislation  at  any  time  dealing  with  Dis- 
trict matters.  It  may  also  pass  a  bill  over- 
riding council  action  and  either  House 
may  veto  any  charter  changes.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  imder  HJl.  9682.  consistent 
with  the  long  line  of  legal  precedents,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  the  Firemen's 
Insurance  case,  the  Congress  retains  ul- 
timate legislative  authority  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 


BETTER  HOME  ti  GARDENS 
SPOTLIGHTS  PITTSBURGH 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  September  issue  of  Better 
Home  &  Gardens  magazine  carried  a  de- 
lightful and  quite  fiattering  article  on 
my  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  story  captured  the  vibrancy  and 
charm  of  Pittsburgh  with  its  champion- 
ship sports  teams,  new  stadium,  con- 
temporary architecture  and  historical 
buildings,  night  spots,  and  ethnic  diver- 
sity. 

It  has  taken  Pittsburgh  a  long  time  to 
shake  the  "Smoky  City"  label.  The  image 
hung  on  many  years  after  the  smoke  was 
gone.  But  Pittsburgh  is  there  for  all  to 
see.  And  I  wish  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents  all  would  do  just  that,  come 
to  Pittsburgh. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  magazine 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

PaoDioiotJS  PrrrsBUEOH 

The  gleam  on  Pittsburgh's  face  today  Is  no 
accident.  It  Is  the  second  richest  city  In  the 
country  in  terms  of  Its  "Invested  capital." 
as  good  a  yardstick  as  any.  (New  York  tops 
the  list.)  7%at  kind  of  wealth  was  a  very 
Important  factor  when,  some  30  years  ago,  the 
city  fathers  and  Influential  citizens  decided 
to  launch  a  full-scale,  clty-wlde  renais- 
sance— the  chances  of  a  good  renaissance 
being  better  If  there's  someone  to  pay  the 
bills. 

The  result  Is  a  city  architecturally  trans- 
formed and  a  city  wherein  cultural  pursuits 
and  recreation  faculties  are  pretty  much  In- 
dustry and  industry-foundation  underwrit- 
ten and  available  to  the  public  free,  or  for 
nominal  admission  charges  Big  money  has 
brought  architectural  excellence  and  har- 
mony for  Pittsburgh's  downtown.  It  has  razed 
commercial  slums  to  build  a  park.  It  has 
restored,  renovated,  and  polished  away  the 
grime  In  old  sections  and  from  buildings  of 
merit.  It  has  buUt  new  museums,  theaters, 
civic  centers,  and  recreation  and  cultural 
complexes.  There  are  many,  many  events: 
fairs,  festivals,  concerts,  plays,  art  shows, 
craft  demonstrations,  science  shows,  films, 
and  fsishlon  shows.  TTiere  are  parks,  museums, 
and  memorials.  And  reaching  for  your  wallet 
at  the  entrance  Is  often  unnecessary. 

But  If  you  want  to  spend  money  In  this 
hilly  dty.  divided  by  rivers  and  laced  together 
by  teldgea.  you  won't  have  any  trouble  find- 
ing things  to  spend  It  on.  Today's  Pittsburgh 
is  a  very  cosmopolitan  city  with  elegant 
stores,  restaurants,  theaters,  and  art  galleries. 

The  Oolden  Triangle,  focal  point  of  Pitts- 
burgh's rejuvenation,  and  headquarters  for 
33  of  the  world's  largest  corporations,  starts 
from  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  MonoQgahela,  Allegheny,  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  Formerly  a  commercial  alum. 
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the  area  has  been  tranafonned  Into  lovely 
36-acre  Pc^nt  State  Park,  which  slU  like  a 
spacious  front  lawn  for  the  cluster  of  new 
skyscrapen  that  have  so  dramatically 
changed  the  city's  skyline. 

Adjacent  to  Point  State  Park  is  Gateway 
Center,  a  high-rise  complex  of  six  dramatic 
skyscrapers,  the  Hilton  Hotal,  plazas,  foun- 
tains, shrubs,  flowers,  trees,  and  underground 
parking  facilities.  Gateway  Center  Is  also  the 
host-area  for  the  annnal  springtime  Three 
Rivers  Arts  Festival. 

Held  the  last  week  In  May,  the  festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Institute,  is  per- 
haps the  prime  example  of  what  you  get  for 
free  In  Pittsburgh.  It  la  a  ten-day  cultural 
extravaganza — performing  arts  and  arts  and 
crafts — with  something  for  everybody. 

Most  of  the  city's  major  new  office  build- 
ings He  within  a  mile  of  Point  State  Park. 
So  do  the  major  department  stores — Kauf- 
mann's  and  Oimbel's  on  Smlthfleld  Street, 
Joseph  Home's  on  Stanwlx  Street.  Along  the 
main  downtown  avenues.  you'U  find  shops 
ranging  in  style  and  substance  from  Sak's 
Fifth  Avenue  to  very  hip  boutiques. 

A  visit  to  Market  Square  is  a  must  to  see 
the  colorful  outdoor  food  markets  where 
stands  overflow  with  products  from  staple  to 
exotic.  On  a  good  day,  there  are  thousands 
of  customers.  Market  Square  Is  also  the  city's 
night  life  center.  You  can  eat  and  drink  to 
good  Jazz  at  Buddie's,  sing  along  at  the  piano 
bar  at  Gallagher's  Pub.  find  continuous  en- 
tertainment at  the  Cheshire  Cat,  and  tap 
your  feet  to  the  music  at  Walt  Harper's  Attic. 

Heinz  Hall,  a  theater  for  the  performing 
arts.  Is  a  good  example  of  Pittsburgh's  respect 
for  the  past.  The  home  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera.  Ballet.  Civic  Light  Opera.  Youth 
Symphony,  and  Sjrmphony  Orchestra,  the 
theater  was  redesigned  two  years  ago  around 
the  heart  of  a  magnificent  movie  palace  of 
Hollywood's  Oolden  Era. 

Shadyslde,  another  renaissance  creation. 
Is  Pittsburgh's  Greenwich  Village.  There 
youll  find  all  sorts  of  boutiques,  galleries, 
craft  shops,  zippy  restaurants,  and  pubs  with 
entertainment  and  music. 

Just  across  the  Allegheny  River,  on  PMtts- 
burgh's  near  North  Side.  Is  the  Three  Rivers 
Stadium,  the  glistening  bowl  in  which  the 
1973  National  League  division  champion 
Pirates  play  to  packed  bouses.  In  the  fall,  the 
Steelers.  lasl  season's  sleep>er  football  squad, 
have  their  home  games  there  too. 

Once  a  prime  candidate  for  the  wreckers' 
ball,  the  old  Allegheny  Poet  Office,  a  few 
blocks  from  the  stadium,  has  been  restored 
and  refurbished  and  Is  now  home  for  the 
Pittsburgh  History  ft  Landmarks  Museum  & 
Cultural  Center.  On  display  are  many  arti- 
facts of  the  city's  200-year  history. 

Youll  want  to  wander  through  the  close- 
by  Mexican  War  Streets — Buena  Vista.  Re- 
saca.  Palo  Alto^hlstorlcal,  residential  ave- 
nues lined  with  charmingly  restored  Vic- 
torian homes. 

Prom  the  number  of  excellent  eating  em- 
poriums with  outstanding  vistas  of  the  city, 
you  get  the  feeling  that  Plttsburghers  really 
like  looking  at  their  town  now  that  It's  ail 
spruced  up.  Besides  having  a  lofty  view  of 
the  Highland  Park  Lock  and  Dam,  particu- 
larly lovely  In  the  early  evening.  The  Crow's 
Nest  serves  up  seafood  specialities  with  fialr. 
The  Top  of  the  Triangle,  pwrched  at  the 
summit  of  the  new  64-8tory  VS.  Steel  Build- 
ing, provides  two  spectacular  city-scapes,  de- 
pending upon  where  you  sit.  It's  open  for 
lunch  and  dinner  and  has  nightly  enter- 
tainment in  the  cocktaU  lounge. 

No  visit  to  Plttsbmrgh  would  be  complete 
without  a  ride  up  the  Monongahela  Incline 
(25  cents  each  way)  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington  for  the  Oolden  Triangle  pano- 
rama. Just  across  the  Monongahela  River  the 
Incline's  two-minute  run  brings  you  to  a  lofty 
otjservation  deck.  From  this  vantage  point, 
the  Oolden  Triangle  skyline  juts  up  against 
a  backdrop  of  soft  wooded  hois,  and   the 
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three  rivers  make  their  shining  way  under  a 
series  of  graceful  bridges  to  meet  directly 
below.  It's  an  incredibly  romantic  sight  at 
night. 

Mount  Washington  Itself  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  an  extensive  face-lift,  with  shojw  and 
apartment  buildings  multiplying  like  dande- 
lions. Some  of  Pltuburgh's  best  resUurants 
are  on  the  hUltop.  and  whUe  menus  vary. 
a  profusion  of  windows  Is  standard  decor.  At 
Le  Mont,  the  menu  Is  French.  Point  View 
serves  American  and  Italian  dishes.  The  Tin 
Angel  serves  dinner  by  reservation  only,  and 
then  It's  always  six  courses.  The  Edge  Is  a 
five-story  spatial  odyssey  with  tables  stowed 
on  various  levels  and  half  floors  connected 
by  ramps. 


HOME  RULE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or  orsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
maintain  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  in  the  past  few  months  over  the  is- 
sue of  home  rule  in  the  abstract,  while 
many  of  us  have  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  essential  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  face  the  Congress  in  any  con- 
sideration of  delegation  of  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Hayden  8.  Garl)er.  a  former  com- 
mittee counsel  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  imder  Chairman  McMil- 
lan, has  prepared  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  congressional  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  legislating  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  concludes  that  H.R.  9682 
would  enact  an  unconstitutional  form 
of  government  for  the  District  in  that 
the  Congress  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity under  the  ConstltutlcHi  to  delegate 
such  broad  legislative  authority  to  a  lo- 
cally elected  government. 

I  commend  Mr.  Qarber's  memorandum 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  as 
they  prepare  for  the  floor  debate  on  the 
so-called  home  rule  bill  on  Octot>er  9  and 
10: 
A  MxMoaAKBtJM  ON  HoioE  Rm-r  nc  the  Dis- 

TUCT  or  COLDICBU  BT  HaTDXN  8.  G&XXEB 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  Is  exclusively 
a  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Any  legislative  authority  exercised  over 
federal  or  local  matters  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  derived  solely  from  the  Consti- 
tution. 

3.  The  Constitution  provides  that  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  legislative  author- 
ity of  the  Conerees  shall  be  "exclusive — in  all 
cases  whatsoever  .  . 

4.  The  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for 
the  delegation  of  general  legislative  authority 
by  the  Congress  to  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  government,  to  subordinate  legisla- 
tive bodies,  to  Departments.  Coaunlsslons, 
or  Agencies  of  the  Federal  government  n(w  to 
any  state  or  local  government  body. 

5.  Oeneral  legislative  powers  have  always 
been  exercised  by  the  Congress,  both  for  ti»o 
District  and  for  the  nation.  Courts.  Includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  have  held  that  the 
delegaUon  of  general  legislative  power  by  the 
Congress  exceeded  Its  authority  under  the 
Constitution. 

6.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress includes  the  power  to  Issue  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  ordinances  necessary  to  make 
effective  enactments  of  Congress  or  to  dele- 
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gate  such  minor  legislative  power  to  the 
executive  or  JuOlclal  branches,  to  depart- 
naents,  commissions,  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  or  to  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  Since  the  beginnings  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution,  the  "mi- 
nor" legislative  authority  has  been  exercised 
hj  other  than  the  Congress  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Congress  permitted,  (viz.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.) 

8.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  1800,  the  local  government 
has  llkewLse  exercised  "minor"  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

9.  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
states  the  general  legislative  authority  of 
the  Congress.  The  Article  has  no  language 
providing  for  the  delegation  of  any  of  the 
general  legislative  powers  given  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  people.  The  delegated  power 
and  the  limitation  on  that  power  applies 
equally  to  each  of  the  18  clauses  In  the  Sec- 
tion. No  greater  power  of  delegation  is  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia than  Is  provided  for  levying  taxes,  coin- 
ing money,  borrowing  money,  regulating 
commerce,  or  declaring  war.  Any  power  of 
delegation  applicable — to  any  one  clause  is 
thus  equally  applicable  to  any  other  clause. 

10.  The  pending  Home  Rule  bill  proposes 
that  general  legislative  authority  be  dele- 
gated to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, except  for  several  specific  matters.  If 
this  can  be  done,  there  Is  equal  validity  for 
proposals  to  delegate  general  legislative  au- 
thority to  Federal  ofllclals.  such  as  authoriz- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Caoinet  to  declare  war:  the  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  set  tax  rates:  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  set  the  limit  on 
the  national  debt.  If  such  delegations  of 
general  legislative  authority  are  permitted, 
the  Constitution  could  become  a  shambles. 

LEGAL  STn>I>OtT  FOt   HOttX  KITLX  BXSTS   MAINLT 

ON  A  nrw  coimamoTts 
A.  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined 
that  Congress  could  delegate  general  leg- 
islative authority  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  in  Its  decision  In  the  case  of 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Thompson,  346  UJ3 
100  (1952). 

This  conclusion  is  unwarraned.  No  such 
determination  was  made  by  the  Court.  The 
actual  findings  of  law  in  the  case  were 
inly — 

1  That  the  District  of  Columbia  local 
legislature  of  1873  had  the  legislative  au- 
thority to  enact  the  local  regulation  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  restaurants:  and 

a.  That  the  regiUatlon  of  1873  had  survived 
the  changes  in  government  and  the  revision 
of  the  D.C.  Code  and  was  valid  and  effective 
In  1953. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Thompson 
case  held  that  the  local  legislative  enact- 
ment was  "general'  legislation  and  not 
within  the  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  legislature  The  Supreme  Court 
over  ruled  the  Appellate  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  explained  that  for  the  purposes  of 
municipal  government,  the  Congress  could 
delegate  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment "fiUl  legislative  power,  subject  of 
courae  to  constitutional  limitations  .  .  ."  The 
Court  carefiUIy  avoided  any  suggestion  that 
Congress  could  delegate  "general"  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to 
any  other  government   body  or  official. 

Proponents  rely  on  court  dicta  and 
analogies  to  tease  the  Thompson  case  Into 
the  appearance  of  support  for  their  conten- 
Uons.  The  substance  of  the  opinion  Is  that 
the  Congress  can  delegate  to  the  District  of 
Coliimbla  such  legislative  powers  as  are  com- 
monly exercised  by  munlclpaltles  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  used  guarded  words  such  as  "On  the 
analogy"  (U  you  accept  it  or  U  It  is  a  proper 
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one)  "it  would  seem"  that  such  and  such  a 
conclusion  might  be  reached  if  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

The  inference,  that  the  term  "exclusive" 
relating  to  the  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment as  provided  in  the  Constitution  means 
only  that  no  state  shall  exercise  any  author- 
ity, is  a  conclusion  contrary  to  the  history 
of  the  clause  and  to  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  devised.  The  purpose  was  to  assure 
that  the  Congress  would  not  be  comijelled  to 
rely  on  any  other  governmental  power  for  Its 
security.  The  PhUadelphU  Incident  In  1783 
demonstrated  that  the  federal  government 
could  depend  on  neither  a  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment for  protections  needed  to  execute 
the  nation's  business. 

A  delegation  of  general  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
would  place  the  federal  establishment  In 
essentially  the  same  predicament  that  it 
faced  in  PhUadelpbta.  Nowhere  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  clause  or  since  Is  there  any 
determination  that  the  intent  was  that  no 
trust  could  be  placed  in  the  citizens  of  any 
state  but  a  complete  and  unfaltering  trust 
could  be  placed  In  the  local  residents  at  the 
seat  of  the  national  government.  The  Intent 
was  to  permit  no  element  of  doubt  of  federal 
control. 

Home  Rule  proponents  have  Inflated  the 
applicability  of  the  Courts  analogy  between 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government  clause 
In  Article  I  and  the  territorial  legislative 
authority  in  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 
They  assert  that  the  provisions  in  Article 
IV  are  fully  applicable  to  the  District  of  Co- 
limjbia.  To  reach  such  a  conclusion,  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  Constitutional  construction 
must  be  abandoned.  Ehiplicatlon  and  redund- 
ancy Is  not  imputed  to  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution.  The  analogy  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  Is  not  a  precise  one.  The  seat  of  the 
national  government  is  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  SUtes.  But  it  ts  not  a  territory 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  The  provisions  of  Article  IV.  Section 
3.  give  the  District  of  Columbia  the  same 
Importance  as  Guam.  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

But  the  Court  explicitly  states  that  In 
finality,  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  are 
determinative  of  the  legislative  authority  of 
any  District  of  Columbia  government.  When 
the  rules  of  construction  are  applied.  Clause 
17  of  Article  I,  Section  8.  must  be  given  Its 
full  meaning  and  provisions  in  Article  IV 
cannot  modify  the  full  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  clause  establishing  the  seat  of 
the  national  government. 

B.  That  the  District  of  Columbia  is  capable 
of  exercising  "general"  legislative  power  If 
such  power  can  be  delegated  by  the  Congress. 
The  pending  bill  asks  that  the  Congress 
delegate  to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment a  power  which  the  Congress  does  not 
possess.  This  Is  a  legal  Impossibility. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  exclusively  a 
federal  Jurisdiction.  In  enacting  general  legls- 
laUon  for  the  District,  the  Congress  must 
take  a  majority  vote  from  the  House  and 
Senate  before  sending  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Congress  cannot  delegate  to  the 
District  legislature  the  authority  to  take  a 
majority  vote  for  it  on  a  general  bill.  Since 
the  Congress  cannot  achieve  enactment  into 
law  of  general  legislation  without  a  majority 
vote  In  both  Houses.  It  cannot  delegate  power 
to  secure  lawful  enactments  without  such 
a  vote  by  the  Congress.  In  any  event.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Constitution  makes  no 
provision  for  the  President  to  receive  any 
legislative  bills  from  any  legislative  body 
other  than  the  Congress. 

C.  That  Home  Rule  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  is  the  same  as  Home  Rule  In  any 
community  in  any  of  the  sUtes.  District 
residents  should  be  given  the  same  privilege. 
Thta  over  simplified  contention  Ignores 
several  important  and  significant  facta.  The 
impact  of  Home  Rule  in  a  community  of 
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any  of  the  states  Is  essentially  limited  to 
the  local  citizens.  The  Impact  of  Home  Rule 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  felt 
by  more  than  200  million  people  in  the  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  conduct  of  local  government  Is  of  Im- 
portance to  every  citizen  of  every  state. 
Every  taxpayer  throughout  the  nation  con- 
tributes taxes  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  No  other  home  rule  gov- 
ernment can  extract  funds  from  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  does  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  receives  the 
highest  per  capita  federal  payments  In  grants 
and  assistance  compared  to  all  other  states 
of  the  nation.  (Example  follows) 

District  of  Columbia $745 

Illinois    i6g 

Indiana ".I""I  IM 

Iowa ijg 

New  York a07 

Ohio mil  10a 

Pennsylvania .  137 

VlrglnU '..."'.  138 

(CalcuUted  from  "Federal  Aid  to  States, 
Fiscal  1972 — Annual  report  of  Treasury  De- 
partment, Fiscal  Division.  Refer — pg.  13a 
Committee  Report  on  H  Jl.  9682 ) . 

CONCLTTSION 

In  government,  the  sovereign  Is  that  one 
who  possesses  supreme  authcH-lty  and  may 
exercise  absolute  control,  subject  to  none.  In 
the  United  States,  the  sovereign  Is  not  found 
In  the  power  of  the  states,  in  the  national 
government.  In  the  Constitution  or  under  It — 
but  It  is  the  power  which  gives  substance  to 
It.  The  sovereign  la  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  supreme  authority  Is  vested  in 
them. 

The  people  of  the  Confederated  States  di- 
rected their  representatives  to  draft  a  Con- 
stitution for  them.  This  sovereign,  in  its  own 
name  and  for  its  own  benefit,  defined  and 
delegated  powers,  and  reserved  In  the  abso- 
lute the  power  to  anund  or  repeal  any  part 
of  the  Constitution.  Any  act.  be  It  by  the 
legislative  branch,  by  the  executive  branch, 
or  by  the  Judicial  branch,  so  defined  and  re- 
posited  with  authority,  which  changes  the 
duty  to  or  alters  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
sovereign,  is  an  act  of  usurpation. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  means  by 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  may  secure 
statehood,  general  legislative  authority,  and 
full  authwlty  for  local  government  apart 
from  the  federal  establishment.  Or  the  local 
government  may  continue  with  Its  local  mu- 
nicipal powers,  as  an  arm  of  the  national 
government,  with  lu  offlcUls  selected  in  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  may  approve. 


MORE  HONORS  FOR  MICHAEL  A. 

SWEENEY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Sat- 
urday, October  8.  John  Carroll  Univer- 
sity of  my  congressional  district  will  be 
honoring  one  of  Cleveland's  finest  pub- 
lic servants — who  has  also  been  one  of 
Its  best  athletes:   Michael  A.  Sweeney. 

In  1946,  as  a  John  Carroll  University 
varsity  boxer,  Mike  was  a  semlfltoallst 
light  heavyweight  in  the  national  colle- 
giate boxing  championships.  In  com- 
memoration of  his  athletic  prowess  and 
ability.  Mike  is  being  inducted  into  the 
John  Carroll  University  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  during  this  Saturday's  homecom- 
ing ceremonies. 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
have  Mike  as  a  friend.  He  has  been  in 
the  public  "ring,"  fighting  the  good  fight, 
for  years  and  years.  He  has  practiced 
law  for  21  years  and  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  in  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives  from  1957  through  1966. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  Join  with  aU  of  Mike's 
many  Cleveland  friends  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  this  new  honor. 


WBZ  AIDS  BOSTON'S  COMMUTERS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtrsErra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  19/3 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
we  passed  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  and  during  the  debate  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  concerning 
commuting  to  and  from  our  Nation's 
large  cities.  All  our  cities  are  faced  with 
air  pollution  and  traffic  congestion;  now 
WBZ  radio  station  of  Boston  has  initi- 
ated a  great  service  to  its  city  to  help 
alleviate  these  commuter  problems. 

Thomas  Ehrich  explains  and  describes 
this  creative  service  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  service 
established  by  WBZ  in  Boston  could  also 
prove  to  be  advantageous  to  our  other 
cities  faced  with  these  same  problems: 

Hxax  Is  A  Txuunc  Ioka  roa  Bkatino  Traitic  : 
Tbt  FoaitiNO  Cas  Pool — Boston  Radio 
Station  Updates  an  Old  Concxpt,  Match- 
INQ  COMMUTXaS  WITH  CoMPtrmus 

(By  Thomas  Ehrich) 
Boston. — Mary    Parker's    workdays    begin 
and    end    in    a    brutal    68-mile,    four-lane, 
bumper-to-bumper   mad   rush   along   Route 
138. 

So  the  secretary  signed  up  fast  when  radio 
station  WBZ  told  her  she  could  Join  a  "com- 
muter computer  clulx:ar"  to  share  the  driv- 
ing, save  money  and  even  have  fun  on  her 
drive  between  her  home  In  Plymouth  and 
the  Chevron  oil  office  In  Waltham  where  she 
works.  "Maybe  I  won't  be  talking  to  myself 
all  the  time."  says  Mrs.  Parker. 

WBZ  figures  there  are  many,  many  traffic- 
weary  Mary  Parkers  among  the  300.000  com- 
muters who  clog  the  highways  around  Boston 
every  rush  hour — nearly  all  of  them  driving 
alone.  So  the  station  dusted  off  an  old  idea, 
the  car  pool.  Jazzed  it  up  a  bit  and  came  up 
vrtth  a  public-service  promotion  whose  suc- 
cess so  far  has  startled  even  WBZ  and  Its 
parent,  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

Some  20,000  motorists  have  picked  up 
"clubcar"  applications  at  tunnel  toll  booths 
In  the  four  weeks  since  WBZ  announcers 
overcame  their  Initial  InabUlty  to  say  "com- 
muter computer  clubcar"  quickly  and  began 
plugging  It  at  least  twice  an  hour.  Another 
6.800  commuters  have  written  to  the  station 
for  applications.  Stores,  restaurants  and  offi- 
ces have  begun  handing  out  applications, 
and  by  mid-October.  WBZ  erpects  to  have 
over  a  million  applications  in  the  hands  of 
motorists. 

isKX  coMPurra  dating 
The  clubcar  system  works  sort  of  like  a 
ctMnputerlzed  dating  service.  Those  who  fill 
out  applications  will  be  matched  with  other 
commuters  who  live  nearby  and  work  similar 
hours.  Each  applicant  will  receive  up  to  10 
names  of  others  making  similar  commutes, 
and  It  will  be  up  to  them  to  get  together 
and  form  their  own  car  pools. 
Just  how  many  people  actually  wUl  pool 
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their  rush-hour  tedium  when  the  match-ups 
start  going  into  the  mall  later  this  month  is 
anyone's  guess.  But  WBZ  and  Its  partner  in 
the  acheme,  the  regional  ALA  Auto  &  Travel 
Club  (formerly  the  Automobile  Liegal  Asso- 
ciation) tiave  high  hopes — as  do  state  and 
federal  p>ollutlon  agencies. 

"We  think  car  pools  will  become  a  basic 
mode  of  transportation"  in  the  Boston  area 
until  planned  mass-transit  Improvements  are 
completed  around  1978.  says  John  McOlen- 
non,  who  beads  the  regional  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  office.  The  federal  agency 
and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Trans- 
portation have  been  tolling  for  months  on  a 
master  plan  to  reduce  auto  traffic  and  cut 
pollution,  and  they  had  considered  such  dras- 
tic measures  as  banning  cars  from  the  city 
one  day  a  week  and  closing  some  downtown 
parking  lots.  Just  this  month.  Oov.  Francis 
Scu-gent  unveiled  a  broad  transit  plan  that 
relies  heavily  on  car  pools  and  may  eventu- 
ally Include  such  Inducements  as  special  ex- 
pressway lanes  reserved  for  cars  with  more 
than  one  occupant. 

The  EPA  figures  that  If  Just  66,(X)0  Boston 
commuters  formed  car  pools,  the  average 
rush-hour  rldershlp  would  rise  to  1.5  persons 
a  car  from  1.1  currently.  That  alone  would 
enable  Boeton  to  meet  the  federal  pollution 
rules  due  to  go  Into  effect  in  1977.  "We 
wouldn't  have  a  need  for  any  further  trans- 
portation strategy."  Mr.  McOlennon  asserts. 

"We  were  there  at  the  right  time  with  the 
right  idea."  says  Jerry  Wlshnow.  WBZ's  29- 
year-old  "director  of  creative  services."  We 
decided  transportation  was  the  Issue  this 
year."  Last  year  WBZ'a  public-affairs  pro- 
motion was  a  "Shape  Up  Boston"  campaign 
for  dieting,  exercise  and  nutrition. 

symbol:     a     1«38    PONTIAC 

Getting  commuters  into  car  pools  won't  be 
easy,  as  even  the  ebullient  Mr.  Wlshnow  con- 
cedes. "Car  pools  seem  pedestrian."  he  says. 
Hence  the  name  clubcar,  which  WBZ  plugs 
as  a  "special  place  for  friends  to  gather  on 
the  long  ride  to  work.  .  .  .  Part  of  a  forgotten 
era." 

TTie  clubcar  symbol  Is  a  1938  Pontlac  tour- 
ing car  with  a  relaxed  driver  and  with  six 
passengers  sipping  coffee  and  chatting  In 
the  back.  "It's  a  whole  new  way  to  get  to 
work."  promises  a  two-page  ad  In  the  regional 
edition  of  Time  magazine.  And  on  the  air, 
personalities  ranging  from  weatherman  Don 
Kent  to  kiddle  show  host  Rex  Trailer  ham- 
mer away  at  the  theme  "the  best  way  to  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses  is  to  ride  in  the  same 
car." 

The  clubcar  sponsors  are  working  on  other 
inducements,  besides  the  (500  a  year  they 
estimate  the  average  motorist  can  save  by 
riding  in  a  car  pool  of  four  persons.  WBZ 
has  visions  of  ultimately  arranging  free 
downtown  shuttle-bus  service,  reduced  park- 
ing rates  and  even  cut-rate  shopping  and 
free  coffee  for  clubcar  riders,  plus  a  free 
phone  service  to  give  them  how-to-get- 
around  Boston  advice  anytime  of  the  day  or 
night. 


THE  365TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
POLISH  IMMIGRA-nON 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  most  people  think  of  Polish  immi- 
gration to  America,  they  remember  the 
waves  of  immigrants  from  eastern  and 
central  Europe  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  However,  Poles  were  among 
the  fU'st  E^iropeans  to  seek  c  future  in  the 
new  world.  On  October  1,  1608,  a  small 
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band  of  Polish  craftsmen  landed  in 
Jamestc^,  Va.  These  men  had  been 
hired  by  the  Virginia  Colony  to  instruct 
the  colonists  in  the  manufacttire  of  glass, 
tar,  and  other  products  to  be  exported  to 
England.  They  built  the  first  factory  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  first 
saw-mill,  and  taught  the  Jamestown 
settlers  to  make  soap  and  building  mate- 
rials. Through  their  efforts,  they  helped 
insure  the  survival  of  the  first  ESigllsh 
settlement  in  North  America. 

In  the  past  365  years,  Poles  and  Polish 
Americans  have  made  a  continuing  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation.  They  h_ve  fought 
in  all  our  wars  and  have  made  achieve- 
ments in  government,  industr>',  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  education.  A  is  fitting 
that  we  commemorate  the  arrival  of  o 
first  Polish  citizens,  as  we  reflect  on 
efforts  of  those  who  followed  them. 


tag 
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ALFRED  HUGHES— A  SELF-TAUGHT 
MAN 


HON.  RON  D£  LUGO 

or  TUX  viaciN  islands 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DB  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
an  interesting  story  about  a  man  whose 
desire  for  knowledge  has  not  been  im- 
peded by  his  lack  of  formal  education. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in  the  story  of  Alfred  Hughes,  "Nsizo,"  as 
he  is  known  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

He  Is  a  man  who  loves  to  learn,  but 
grew  up  when  formal  education  was  hard 
to  come  by  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  has 
a  natural  talent  for  veterinary  medictae, 
and  had  served  the  Island  community 
from  the  1920's  imtil  the  first  licensed 
vetertntulan.  Miss  RikJcl  Von  Decken 
Leurs,  cameJa^St.  Thomas  ta  the  1940's. 

He  has  never  charged  anyone  for  his 
services,  and  has  taught  himself  all  he 
knew,  including  the  technique  of  writing 
prescriptions. 

But  that  is  not  all.  this  mans  desire  for 
knowledge  has  led  him  to  several  careers 
during  his  63  years.  He  learned  electrical 
work  and  made  It  his  occupation  until 
1964.  He  learned  plumbtag  and  offered 
his  services  during  the  same  time  to  many 
members  of  the  community.  He  was  also 
a  captain  for  a  small  marine  vessel  oper- 
attag  out  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  his 
free  time  he  was  a  jockey,  a  boxer,  a 
long-distance  swinuner,  and  a  tennis 
player. 

His  full  life  and  his  experiences  as 
described  in  the  following  news  article 
could  make  us  wish  we  had  his  advan- 
tages: 

Nazo's  First  Love — HoasES 

(By  Jackie  Petrlllo) 

A  man  never  forgets  his  first  love,  but 
Alfred  Hughes  ("Nazarene ")  has  not  only 
remembered  his.  but  has  been  faithful  for  a 
lifetime.  The  affection  and  gratitude  he  re- 
ceives in  return  are  unwavering  You  say 
this  eternal  kind  of  love  doesn't  exist  in  o\ir 
day  and  age?  It  does  in  the  case  of  "Naz- 
arene  "  and  his  first  love — horses. 

"Naao".  St.  Thomas'  self-taught  veterinar- 
ian has  loved  horses  and  all  animals  ever 
since  he  was  a  young  boy.  Bom  In  1910.  he 
was  hoping  to  be  a  Jockey  by  the  isao's.  But 
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he  wanted  to  be  able  to  take  good  can  of  tbe 
bories  he  rode  and  studied  everythUig  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  to  learn  how.  When 
the  time  came  that  his  ambition  to  be  a 
Jockey  was  fulfllled  and  he  rode  horses  at 
the  Sugar  Esute  racetrack,  for  trainers,  he 
could  cure  them  of  dlseaaes  and  treat  tlMlr 
Injuries. 

In  the  past  16  years  he's  achieved  another 
goal— to  work  In  a  salaried  Job  doing  the 
thing  he  loves  best,  treating  sick  animals. 
"Naao  •,  now  63.  has  been  classified  a  a  tech- 
nlcUn  for  the  past  16  years,  assisting  vet- 
erinary doctors  as  they  go  about  their  rounds 
treating  all  kinds  of  sick  animals,  first  out 
of  the  veterinary  office  at  the  old  hospital 
and,  for  the  past  year,  at  the  new  veterinary 
center  at  the  AgrlcrUture  Station,  in  Dor- 
othea. He  s  often  taken  over  when  the  doc- 
tors have  been  away. 

"NAZO"  noVZO   HUUKLT 

Before  1958.  he  worked  at  any  and  all  Jobs 
to  earn  money  and  studied  veterinary  medi- 
cine on  his  own.  treating  any  animal  In  need 
of  help  whenever  he  was  consulted,  without 
payment.  He  says  that  since  he  was  too  poor 
to  go  to  college,  he  had  to  prove  bU  worth 
by  the  results  he  achieved.  This  was  the 
method  hed  used  since  childhood,  for  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  on  the  Island. 

Nazo  came  from  a  poor  family  and  his 
father  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  By 
the  age  of  14.  he  had  to  quit  school,  to  help 
his  mother  care  for  four  yoxinger  sisters.  He 
had  gone  only  as  far  as  eighth  grade.  To  help 
out  at  home,  he  would  work  as  an  errand 
boy.  or  wash  dishes  and  serve  table  for  %2  a 
month.  "It  was  rough."  he  remembers.  We 
were  so  glad  when  we  got  a  dime  to  keep 
We  would  happUy  sit  on  the  corner  eating 
peanuts.  I  had  to  give  my  whole  salary  to  mv 
mother  " 

Whenever  he   got   a  chance,   Alfred    (the 
nickname    came    later)     would    go    to    the 
slaughter   house   to   learn    more   about   the 
anatomy  of  anlmaU.  He  had  a  few  dogs  of 
his  own  and  would  read  animal  care  books 
to  learn  how  to  cure  them  of  any  aUments 
mends  noticed  how  good  he  was  at  treating 
his  own  puppies  and  would  ask  his  advice 
"I   had    to   prove    my    worth    to    them."    he 
•ays.    Gradually,    word    spread    that    Alfred 
though  he  was  only  a  boy,  was  one  person 
to  consult  If  your  animal  was  sick   "People 
were  skeptical,"  he  explains.  "It  was  hard 
but  I  did  the  best  I  could." 

NO  Vrrs  IN  THOSE  DATS 

In  the  1930s  there  were  no  vets  on  the 
Uland.  A  few  Individuals  had  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  knowledge  about  treatment 
methods  for  anlma!s.  but  they  learned  on 
Wieir  own.  WUfred  Monsanto,  who  managed 
Tutu  estate,  learned  from  Dr.  Vlg«to  Chrlst- 
ensen,  a  medical  doctor  who  lived  on  the 
esute,  John  Llndqvist  learned  on  his  own 
by  treating  the  animals  on  his  8t  John 
p  antatlons.  But  other  than  these  few  peo- 
ple animal  owners  were  at  a  loes  for  what 
to  do  to  cure  sick  animals.  Only  an  occa- 
sional visiting  veterinarian  was  otherwise 
available. 

Alfred  would  go  to  the  pharmacv  and  beg 
the  pharmaciste  to  give  him  medicine,  al- 
though he  had  no  "doctor's  certificate." 

Gradually,  they  too  realized  the  young 
man  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  would 
write  the  "prescription"  by  constUtlng  medi- 
cal books.  By  the  time  the  first  resident 
veterinarian.  Miss  Rlkkl  von  Decken  Leurs 
came  to  St  Thomas  In  the  late  1940s.  Alfred 
had  been  practicing  veterinary  medicine, 
without  asking  for  any  payment,  for  more 
than  20  years. 

HOW    HS   OCT   tTTCKNAMX 

It  was  through  a  horse  he  rode,  loglc*Uy 
enough,  that  "Nazo"  got  his  nickname.  He 
rode   one   horse   In    races   at   Sugar   Estate 
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called  "Nazarene".  Gerard  Berne,  one  of 
"Naeo'B"  old  friends  says.  "People  would 
shout  "Naaarenel  Namarenel  Come  eeni 
Come  Keen  I.  but  be  dldnt."  The  horae 
wasn't  a  winner,  but  his  name  was  and  It 
stuck  to  him.  later  to  be  shortened  to 
"Nazo." 

J4CX    or  ALL   TaAoia 

As  the  years  went  by,  "Naeo"  learned 
many  trades  and  became  an  all  round 
athlete,  but  stUl  preferred  Jockeying  and 
treating  animals.  "I  did  anything  for  a  llv. 
Ing.  but  I  loved  animals."  he  rememtiers. 

He  learned  electrical  work  under  appren- 
ticeship to  Excelman  ("SeUy")  DeLagarde 
and  then  went  on  to  be  a  jack  of  all  trades 
for  Emlle  Berne's  lee  company  from  1938- 
1964. 

Gerald  Berne.  Emlle's  son,  stUl  In  his 
father's  business,  says  "'You  had  to  have  your 
finger  In  every  pie  In  those  days  to  make  a 
dollar."  and  the  company  not  only  manufac- 
tured Ice.  but  was  agent  for  several  shipping 
lines,  ran  a  charter  fishing  boat  and  trained 
racehorses  too. 

"Nazo"  fit  neaUy  Into  all  hapticta  of  the 
business.  SUrtlng  out  at  a  (8  a  week  salary 
In  1938.  he  was  an  apt  pupil.  He  learned 
plumbing  In  order  to  repair  plant  equipment 
mechanics,  to  repair  broken  down  delivery 
trucks  and  of  course    refrigeration. 

"I  loved  that  place."  says  Naao.  "It  was 
a  regular  training  school.  I  learned  every- 
thing there  "  Since  the  company  operated  a 
fishing  boat,  who  should  become  Its  captain 
but  "Naao."  He  also  ran  the  motor  boat  that 
towed  loaded  barges.  Once,  during  the  meat 
shortage  of  1945.  caused  by  the  war,  he  trans- 
ported 2.000  pounds  of  meat  from  St  Croix 
to  St.  Thomas. 

COMP.\NT     JOCKXT 

In  addition,  in  his  "spare  time"  Nazo  was 
the  company  Jockey  and  treated  the  horses 
they  trained.  He  stayed  with  the  company 
for  26  years,  before  he  was  able  to  get  a  full 
time  paid  Job  as  a  veterinarians  assistant. 
And  he  was  their  Jockey  until  he  put  on  too 
much  weight  to  ride  anymore. 

In  hU  free  time,  not  only  was  he  a  Jockey, 
on  his  own  horses,  but  a  boxer.  long-dlsUnce 
swimmer  and  tennis  player,  at  the  Altona 
club. 

CROWING     INTTHKST 

Now.  althou(?h  hta  athletic  participation 
has  ebbed,  hU  interest  In  learning  about  vet- 
erinary medicine  has  increased,  if  anything. 
"The  trouble  Is  that  animals  can't  talk," 
says  Nazo.  "You've  got  to  u,se  a  lot  of  brain 
to  find  out  what's  wTong  with  them." 

Working  In  the  government  veterinary 
service,  part-time  In  1968  under  Luther  Fah- 
lund  up  to  his  present  full-time  Job  under 
Dr.  CharlM  Saunders  Nazo  has  continued  to 
develop  fcu  brain.  "Now  is  when  you  have 
to  study."  he  states.  'If  you  don't  keep  up 
you  cant'  make  It." 

Naturally.  It  Isn't  only  one  Job  he  does. 
On  weekends  he  operates  "Alfred  Hughes' 
Clinic  for  Bathing  and  Clipping, "  a  licensed 
dog  grooming  salon,  from  his  Soto  town 
heme.  The  most  frequent  customers  are 
French  ixxxlles. 

I    LIKE     rvrKTTHING     UODE*N 

How  does  he  feel  about  all  of  the  changes, 
not  only  in  veterinary  medicine,  but  In  the 
way  of  life  In  St.  Thomas?  "I  like  every- 
thing modem."  he  says.  "We've  got  to  forget 
the  good  old  days.  They're  gone.  We  had 
only  the  wind-up  phonograph  then  and  now 
we  can  see  things  nearly  the  same  time  as 
they  happen  all  over  the  world,  on  television." 

He's  prepared  to  cope  with  the  modem 
world  without  losing  hU  devotion  to  all  that 
was  good  m  the  past.  "They  stUl  call  me  any 
time  of  the  night  if  an  animal  has  an  acci- 
dent." he  says.  "I  do  whatever  I  can  to  help." 
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DR.  JAMES  W.  HOLT.  JR..  WINS 
TRAVEL  WRITERS  AWARD 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    BHOOC    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September,  during  Its  18th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Rapid  City.  S.  DaJt..  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers  announced  that 
its  "Connie"  Award  will  be  given  to  six 
winners  who  have  made  "outstanding 
contributions  to  a  quality  travel  environ- 
ment through  con-servation  and  preser- 
vation." and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  one 
of  the  six  is  my  constituent.  Dr.  James 
W.  Holt,  Jr..  of  Tiverton,  R.I. 

The  story  behind  Dr.  Holt's  contribu- 
tion is  remarkable  and.  since  I  feel  sure 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  it  warrants 
telling,  I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  some 
of  the  interesUng  facts  that  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writers  Included  in 
a  citation  accompanying  the  "Connie" 
Award : 

Port  Barton,  in  Tiverton.  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  restored  to  its  historic  appearance 
as  a  key  Continental  defense  station  against 
British-held  Newport  during  the  American 
Revolution.  In  addition  to  presenting  once 
again  Its  former  architectural  and  aesthetic 
appeal,  the  fort  la  now  an  Important  tourist 
attraction.  wUdllfe  preserve,  and  recreational 
area. 

In  the  1930'8.  Port  Barton  was  overgrown 
and  neglected.  It  was  owned  by  the  Newport 
HUtorlcal  Society,  but  no  funds  were  avail- 
able to  permit  its  preservation.  The  deterio- 
ration of  the  fort  continued.  Dtu-ing  World 
War  n,  an  air  spotters'  tower  was  erected 
atop  the  bluffs  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal overlook  area  of  the  fort.  But,  after  It 
was  no  longer  needed,  the  tower  also  fell  into 
disrepair  and  the  site  continued  to  decline. 
Before  the  fort  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn, a  champion  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  James  W.  Holt.  Jr..  a  dentist  from  Tiver- 
ton. Dr.  Holt  recognized  the  feeling  among 
the  people  of  Tiverton  that  the  fort  should 
be  preserved,  and  because  he  was  aware  that 
no  leader  was  willing  to  assume  the  monu- 
mental chore  that  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
quired to  Insure  a  successful  effort,  he  single- 
handedly  took  on  this  task  himself.  Quietly, 
and  with  the  characteristic  determination  of 
a  New  Englander.  Dr.  Holt  began  to  develop 
a  plan  to  Interest  local,  state  and  national 
officials  In  Port  Barton. 

Perhaps  the  most  trying  phase  Involved  at- 
traction of  public  funds,  which  necessitated 
working  through  various  bureaus  governing 
state  and  national  programs.  Only  constant 
tracking  of  this  proposal  through  each  office 
along  the  way  could  have  brought  success, 
and  Dr  Holt  devoted  daytime  hours  as  well 
as  many  nights  to  this  purpose.  Often  he  ad- 
Justed  his  professional  schedule  and  dental 
appointments  to  allow  meeting  with  officials 
to  further  the  project.  He  developed  a  syn- 
chronized slide  and  narration  program  that 
helped  immensely,  but  Increased  the  de- 
mands upon  his  time  because  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  program. 

Finally,  funds  were  made  avaUable  to  the 
project  and  Dr.  Holt's  campaign  was  won. 
Fort  Barton  Is  now  recognized  by  the  State 
of  Rhode  IsUnd  as  one  of  Its  major  scenic 
and  historic  attractions,  and  credit  for  thto 
project  wUl  always  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  dedicated  leadership  of  the  "Hverton  den- 
tist. Dr.  James  W.  Holt,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Leonard  J.  Panagglo,  chief  of  the 
Tourist  Promotion  Division  of  the  Rhode 


Island  Development  Council,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  submitted  Dr.  Holt's  work  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  society,  and  the  award 
will  be  presented  to  Dr.  Holt  In  an  ap- 
propriate local  ceremony  In  tbe  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  society's  president.  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Borcover.  who  is  associate  travel  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  awards  will  "stimulate 
other  organizations  and  individuals  to 
help  protect  the  world's  areas  of  natural 
beauty,  the  wildernesses,  the  unspoiled 
beaches,  the  historic  sites,  and  the  old 
world  treasures  that  travelers  travel  to 
see." 

In  March  1973.  Fort  Barton  was  en- 
tered In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  for  this  Americans  will  al- 
ways be  Indebted  to  Dr.  Holt. 


JOSEPH       L.       MUSCARELLE       AND 
CHARLES  MARCIANTE  HONORED 
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to  assuring  that  every  man  and  woman 
be  given  the  basic  right  to  health,  hap- 
piness, and  personal  fulfillment  have 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
through  his  generosity,  sensitivity,  and 
understanding.  The  Columbian  spirit 
truly  has  not  diminished  since  Columbus' 
fleet  found  port  on  our  shores;  the  spirit, 
instead  has  grown  and  rekindled  and 
taken  particular  renaissance  at  this 
moment  in  our  history.  I  am  indeed 
proud  that  Messrs.  Muscarelle  and  Mar- 
ciante  have  given  so  very  much  of  them- 
selves to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  May 
their  good  works  continue  for  many  years 
to  come. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
October  7,  the  annual  New  Jersey  Co- 
lumbian Foimdation  dinner  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  two  outstanding  individuals,  men 
whom  I  have  known  and  with  whom  I 
have  worked  closely  for  many  years — 
Charles  H.  Marciante,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  AFL-CIO.  and  Joseph  L. 
Muscarelle,  president  of  Joseph  L.  Mus- 
carelle, Inc. 

The  Columbian  Foundation  is  a  non- 
profit charitable  organization  founded  in 
1941  by  business  and  professional  men  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Newark  and  the 
surrounding  counties  of  New  Jersey.  The 
objectives  of  the  foundation  are  dedi- 
cated to  improve  the  cultural,  education- 
al, economic,  and  social  welfare  of  our 
region. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  both  these  men 
are  to  be  honored  at  the  Columbian 
Foundation's  "Columbus  Day  Award 
Dinner."  We  remember  Columbas  as  a 
man  who  fought  tenaciously,  because  he 
wanted  to  find  the  truth  and  make  it 
triumph.  We  regard  iiim  as  a  great 
pioneer  personifying  the  spirit  of  discov- 
ery and  embodying  the  will  to  overcome 
insurmountable  odds.  Particularly  at  a 
time  in  our  history  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  challenges  from  all  sides,  at  a 
time  when  the  very  principles  of  justice, 
trust,  and  honor  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  are  tested  ever  so  strongly, 
a  resurgence  of  the  Columbian  spirit 
which  stirred  that  Genoese  navigator 
ever  onward  in  his  quest  for  a  new  world 
Is  a  most  vital  need. 

The  contributions  of  Charles  H.  Mar- 
ciante to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  our  State,  the  strength,  courage,  and 
leadership  he  has  brought  to  the  labor 
movement,  truly  have  left  their  Imprint 
on  the  progressive  development  of  equal- 
ity and  fair  labor  standards  for  all  our 
people.  Joseph  Muscarelle's  commitment 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  REVIEWS 
PROPOSALS  BY  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMITTEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Pierson.  writing  in  Wed- 
nesday's Wall  Street  Journal,  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  article  on  the  work 
of  our  colleague  Dick  Bolling  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees. 

■Whatever  the  final  decision,  there  is 
one  fact  that  I  know  we  all  agree  on.  and 
that  was  the  choice  of  Dick  Bolling  to 
head  the  effort. 

An  author  of  two  excellent  bo<^  on 
the  House  and  its  idyosyncrasles,  Dick 
Bolling  and  his  committee  have  under- 
taken a  herculean  task  for  which  there 
wUl  be  little  thanks, 

I  for  one  would  like  to  salute  each 
member  of  that  special  unit  for  their 
work  to  date. 

At  this  time  I  also  would  like  to  put 
John  Plerson's  article  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  3.  1973] 

Does  the  House  Need  Majob  Sukgekt? 
(By  John  Pierson) 

Washington. — Dick  Boiling  and  nine  of 
his  brother  Congressmen  are  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  to  tear  up  the  whole  pea  patch 
or  Just  rearrange  a  few  rows. 

The  pea  patch  Is  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Rep.  Boiling's  license  to  mess  around 
with  It  Is  House  Resolution  132.  which  cre- 
ated a   conunlttee   to  study  committees. 

Sounds    harmless.    But    It    Isn't. 

Tliat's  because  most  of  Congress'  work — 
spotting  problems  and  drafting  bills  to  deal 
virlth  them — Is  done  In  committees.  The  floor 
debates  and  votes  are  Just  tbe  mustard  on 
tbe  hotdog. 

Mess  with  committees  and  you're  messing 
with  power — lean,  raw,  power.  Dick  BoUing 
knows  that  (he's  been  around  Congrees  since 
1949).  but  be  cares  enough  about  the  House 
to  think  It  worth  a  try. 

HJl.  133  called  for  a  "thorough  and  com- 
plete" study  of  a  lot  of  things:  How  many 
committees  should  there  be?  How  many 
members  should  sit  on  each  committee?  How 
many  subcommittees  should  a  committee 
have?  What  rules,  procedures,  press  cover- 
age, staffing,  space  and  equipment  are  right 
for  committees? 

But  the  "meanest"  ares  of  all,  as  tbe  Mis- 
souri Democrat  sees  It,  Is  Jurisdiction:  Which 
committee  should  deal  with  which  problem? 
Who  gets  what  turf? 
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For  aome  House  members.  notAbly  Um 
chairmen  of  the  House's  31  standing  commit- 
tees, the  only  thing  wrong  with  the  way  th« 
turf  Is  arranged  now  Is  that  they  don't  hare 
enough  of  It.  But  for  a  lot  of  other  less  fortu- 
nate members  the  turt  has  grown  ragged. 

Hearings  before  Rep.  BolUng's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  have  turned  up  two 
main  complaints  about  Jurisdiction.  One, 
some  committees  are  overworked,  whUe  oth- 
ers have  little  to  do.  The  Education  and  La- 
bor Ccmmlttee  bandied  643  separate  bllla 
In  the  past  Congress;  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  handled  only  eight. 

Two.  some  urgent  problems — the  environ- 
ment, energy,  tran8p>ortation — are  ^>llt  up 
among  several  conunlttees  and  so  are  never 
dealt  with  as  a  whole.  For  example,  at  least 
five  House  committees  have  a  piece  of  trans- 
portatlon.  Public  Works  has  Jurisdiction  over 
highways.  Commerce  over  alrllnee  and  Inter- 
city railroads.  Banking  and  Ciurency  over 
mass  transit.  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaber- 
ies  over  waterway  transportation,  and  Waya 
and  Means  over  trust  funds  that  pay  for  cer- 
tain transportation  programs. 

The  solution,  say  the  critics.  Is  clear:  re- 
arrange the  work  load  In  a  way  that  gives 
one  Congressman  as  much  to  do  as  another 
and  that  permits  a  more  org;anlzed  attack  on 
the  nation's  ills. 

ntoM  TaANsrusioiv  to  tkacheotokt 

Specific  proposals  range  from  the  bold  to 
the  timid.  Chairman  Boiling,  for  example, 
has  given  his  nine  brethren  copies  of  "An 
Exercise  In  Planning  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives" that  calls  for  collapsing  the  present 
21  standing  committees  Into  eight;  budget, 
economics,  human  resources,  natural  re- 
sovirces  and  environment,  national  policy 
planning.  Internal  affairs  and  defense.  Inter- 
governmental and  legislative  branch  policy 
and  manageemnt. 

But  this  kind  of  radical  surgery  would 
upset  not  only  21  committee  chairmen  but 
also  21  ranking  Republican  members 
(wo\ild-be  chairmen  all)  128  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  their  128  opposite  Republican 
members.  It  would  scare  every  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  that's  developed  a  coey 
relationship  with  a  House  committee  and 
every  vested  Interest  group  with  a  committee 
in  its  pocket. 

"It  would  make,"  ackno>wledged  Rep.  Boil- 
ing, "damn  near  everybody  insecure."  Abol- 
ish all  committees  and  alter  all  Jurisdic- 
tions?" mxises  Rep.  Robert  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia, the  committee's  number-two  Democrat, 
"you  might  as  well  throw  the  proposal  out 
in  the  street  and  let  tbe  rain  wash  It  down 
the  drain." 

A  more  practical  solution  would  be  to  in- 
ject enough  jurisdictional  change  to  do 
some  good  but  not  so  much  as  to  stir  up  all 
tbe  House's  antl-bodles.  The  committee  haa 
not  begun  to  reach  a  practical  consensus, 
but  some  of  the  memt>ers  have  their  pet 
Ideas. 

Chairman  Bolling,  for  one,  wotild  like  to 
split  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in 
two.  lodge  the  energy  problem  in  a  single 
panel,  and  move  the  foreign  trade  Issue  from 
Ways  and  Means  to  Foreign  Affairs. 

Breaking  up  the  busy  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  been  proposed  before.  But 
In  the  past,  the  Idea  has  always  run  aground 
on  the  shoals  of  organized  labor. 

Until  this  year,  the  committee's  second- 
ranking  Democrat  was  Oregons'  Edith  Green, 
no  friend  of  labor  Since  Rep.  Oreen  stood  to 
chair  a  separate  labor  committee,  the  AFL- 
CIO  oppoeied  the  split.  Now  that  Mrs.  Oreen 
has  moved  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  has  first  dibs 
at  the  chairmanship  of  a  separate  labor  p>anel. 
And  labor  likes  Rep.  TTiompson. 

But  not  every  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Conunlttees  agrees  with  Chairman  BoUIng 
that  divorcing  education  from  labor  Is  a  good 
Idea.  WUllam  Stelger.  a  Wisconsin  Republl- 
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C4tn.  says  It  would  go  against  nature  to  sepa- 
rate, for  example,  vocstlooal  educatloa  from 
manpower   training. 

Since  Chairman  Boiling  will  want  to  con- 
front the  House  with  a  unanimous  report. 
Rep.  Stelger's  opposition  couid  undo  the  un- 
seaming of  Education  and  Labor. 

Lack  of  unanimity  could  also  kill  Rep. 
Boiling's  idea  of  taking  foreign  trade  away 
from  Ways  and  Means  and  giving  it  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Several  witnesses 
argued  that  with  trade,  taxes.  Social  Security 
and  other  responsibilities.  Ways  and  Means 
has  too  much  to  do.  Its  overwork  problem  is 
aggravated,  they  said,  by  Chairman  WUbur 
Mills"  refusal  to  divide  his  committee  into 
subcommittees,  one  of  which  could  study 
taxes  while  another  studied  trade  and  a  third 
looked  at  Social  Security. 

Since  the  tariff  is  no  longer  the  govern- 
ment's main  source  of  revenue  and  since 
trade  affects  this  country's  relations  with 
other  countries.  It  makes  sense  to  give  trade 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  not.  apparently,  to  Chairman  Mills.  He 
didn't  even  respond  to  Chairman  Boiling's  in- 
vitation to  testify  on  committee  reform.  And 
If  the  Arkansas  Democrat's  back  mends  and 
he  elects  to  stay  in  Congress,  he  could  be  ex- 
pected to  put  up  a  real  fight  to  hold  onto  his 
empire.  Dave  Martin,  the  Nebraska  Republi- 
can who's  vice  chairman  of  the  Boiling  Com- 
mittee, indulges  in  a  bit  of  understatement 
when  he  says:  "I  cant  see  Wilbur  Mills  giv- 
ing up  any  piece  of  his  Jurisdiction,  at  least 
not  voluntarily." 

If  Rep.  Mills  retires,  the  dismemberment 
of  Ways  and  Means  might  be  easier  to  accom- 
plish. (The  same  goes  for  any  of  the  Houses 
aging  chairmen — men  like  Wright  Patman  of 
Banking  and  Cxirrency,  Chet  Hollfleld  of 
Government  Operations  and  Ray  Madden  of 
Rules.  One  chairman,  William  Jennin^rs 
Bryan  Dorn.  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, may  quit  to  run  for  governor  of  South 
Carolina.) 

Chairman  Boiling  offers  a  sweetener  of 
sorts  for  Ways  and  Means :  Give  up  trade  and 
we'll  give  you  food  stamps  and  other  income- 
maintenance  programs  to  go  with  Social  Se- 
curity. 

But  ulk  of  sweeteners  and  trade-offs  may 
be  empty  unless  Rep.  Boiling  can  convince 
the  other  nine  members  of  his  committee 
that  trading  away  the  trade  bill  from  Ways 
and  Means  meikes  sense.  Rep.  Stephens,  for 
one.  thinks  it  doesn't.  For  him.  the  tariff  is 
still  a  revenue-raiser  and  thus  a  matter  for 
the  Revenue  Committee.  Rep.  Stelger  thinks 
Ways  and  Means  has  done  "an  excellent  Job" 
with  tnwle  legislation. 

Then  there's  Rep.  Boiling's  proposal  for 
laying  the  energy  crisis  on  one  committee. 
The  idea  is  logical  and  neat.  But  anyway  you 
do  it.  it  spells  trouble 

A  brand  new  energv  committee  would 
ooen  ua  new  chairmanships  and  avoid  the  se- 
nlpritv  hassels  that  occur  when  Jurisdictions 
are  moved  between  existing  committees.  But 
a  .Tew  committee  that  reaUy  wanted  to  come 
to  grlos  with  the  enerev  problem  would  have 
to  steal  big  hunks  of  lealously-guarded  Jurts- 
c'lnion  from  Interior.  Commerce.  Public 
Works  Atomic  Energy.  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  even  Ways  and  Means. 

What's  more,  environmentalists  might  Join 
oilmen,  coal  miners  and  other  power  people 
In  opting  for  the  chaotic  status  quo.  on  the 
theory  that  a  divided  energy  lobby  Is  more 
often  beatable  than  a  united  one. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  then,  it  may 
weU  be  that  the  Committee  on  Committees 
won't  be  able  to  come  up  with  any  workable 
plan  for  changing  Jurisdictions.  Some  face 
could  be  saved,  however,  by  another  pet  Boil- 
ing idea:  a  mechanism  for  taking  a  fresh 
look  at  Jurisdictions  and  other  committee 
matters  every  two  years. 

■THZ    IMS    OPTXATIOir 

The  most  recent  major  overhaul  of  juris- 
dictions was  in  194«,  when  the  House  col- 
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lapsed  48  standing  committees  (Including  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions)  Into  19.  The 
reform  was  more  apparent  than  real,  though, 
smce  It  led  to  a  proliferation  of  subcommit- 
tees. 

"We  all  figured  out  way»  of  being  called 
'Mr.  Chairman'  anyway,"  say  Chairman 
BolUng. 

Changing  Jurisdictions  more  often  than 
once  every  quarter  century  could  make  the 
change  less  drastic  and  less  painful.  Rep. 
Boiling  thinks  the  Joint  Senate- House  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  might 
take  the  responsibility  of  maUng  recommen- 
dations every  other  year. 

Changes  In  procedure  may  be  easier  for 
the  House  to  swallow  than  Jurisdictional 
change.  Procedural  changes  the  Boiling  Com- 
mittee might  reconunend  Include  early  orga- 
nization of  a  new  Congress,  right  after  the 
election,  to  give  the  lawmakers  a  running 
start  In  January;  an  end  to  proxy  voting  In 
committee,  which  can  give  a  member  a  good 
attendance  record  but  a  poor  grasp  of  the  Is- 
sues; limiting  each  member  to  one  committee 
and  three  or  four  subcommittees  to  make 
him  more  expert;  and  Joint  hearings  by  two 
or  more  committees  where  Jurisdictions  over- 
lap. 

But  will  the  House  accept  any  change?  The 
committee's  effort  has  the  support  of  Speaker 
Carl  Albert,  who'd  like  to  cut  down  the  power 
of  barons  like  Rep.  Mills.  It  has  the  support  of 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  who  likes  the 
fact  that  memberaliip  and  staff  of  the  Boiling 
Committee  are  divided  equally  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement. 

But  whether  the  leadership  can  carry  the 
day  against  the  barons  and  the  normal  Inertia 
of  the  House  remains  to  be  seen.  For  one 
thing  the  House  has  done  a  lot  of  reforming 
of  late.  Committee  chairmen,  whoee  seniority 
xised  to  assure  them  of  their  Jobs,  are  now 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  Formerly  closed  meetings  are  now 
op«n.  Subcommittee  chairmen  have  received 
more  authority  to  act  Independently  of  their 
committee  chairman. 

And  now  the  House  is  virrestling  with  re- 
form of  its  budget  procedures  and  election  re- 
form. By  the  time  Rep.  Boiling  brings  his 
proposals  to  the  floor  next  soring,  the  mem- 
bers may  have  grown  sick  of  trying  to  better 
themselves. 

And  then  there's  always  the  appeal  of 
doing  nothing.  One  proponent  of  leaving 
things  alone  Is  Rep.  Joe  Waggon ner.  a  LouUl- 
ana  Democrat,  a  member  of  Ways  and  Means 
and  head  of  a  group  of  conservative  House 
members  called  the  Democratic  Research  Or- 
ganization 

"I  don't  think  what  we're  doing  is  as  bad 
as  some  people  think,"  declares  Rep.  Wag- 
gonner.  "I've  spent  my  time  In  the  House 
trying  to  learn  this  system  and  then  using  it 
If  other  members  would  do  the  same,  they 
might  not  be  so  anxious  to  tear  It  up." 
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our  governmental  repres«ntatlve8  dur- 
ing these  troubled  times. 

I  feel  this  unique  occurrence  is  sufB- 
ciently  worthy  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues.  I  know  it  will  offer  the 
same  sense  of  comfort  to  you  that  It  has 
to  me  as  we  continue  to  face  the  great 
responsibilities  that  lie  ahead. 
The  communication  follows : 

OWAAOO,  N.T.,  SepUmber  20. 1973. 
Representative  Whxiam  f.  Wauh, 
Syracuse,  NY. 

DxAa  Sib;  We  are  a  group  of  Christians 
from  the  Owaaoo  Reformed  Church  In  Amer- 
ica In  Owasco,  New  York.  For  the  past  few 
weeks  our  "Young  Adult  and  Teen"  Class 
has  been  discussing  current  Issues  In  regard 
to  our  governmental  policies.  Even  among 
ourselves  we  are  not  in  agreement  on  issues 
such  as  Vietnam,  the  bombing  of  Cambodia 
and  Watergate. 

We  are  not  proposing  any  solutions  to  these 
or  any  of  the  other  problems.  Our  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  confidence  In  our  gov- 
ernmental representatives  during  these 
"troubled  times".  We  would  like  you  to  know 
we  are  for  our  government  officials. 

"Remind  your  people  to  obey  the  govern- 
ment and  Its  officers,  and  always  to  be  obedi- 
ent and  ready  for  any  honest  work." — 'Htus 
3:1  The  Living  New  Testament. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed  by  Lola  Webster  and  32  other 
signatures.) 


PROTECTION  OF  PEACE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


or    NXW    JESSET 


YOUNO  ADULTS  HAVE  PATTH  IN 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 


OF    NEW    TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  whUe  in  the  life  of  a  public  official, 
he  receives  a  commimication  that  makes 
all  the  trials  and  tribulations  he  some- 
times experiences  seem  all  worthwhile. 
Such  an  event  occurred  last  week  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  group  of  young 
people  associated  with  the  Owasco  Re- 
formed Church  In  Owasco,  N.Y.,  In  which 
they  expressed  faith  and  confidence  in 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hon.  Jerry  W.  Frledheim,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
on  September  17  presented  a  speech  In 
which  he  discusses  the  administration's 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ef- 
fective defense  during  this  sensitive  era 
of  negotiation. 

Since  Mr.  Frledheim 's  remarks  were 
presented  at  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.,  which  is 
located  within  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent, and  since  they  clearly  Illustrate 
DOD's  concern  in  this  area.  I  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Frledheim 's  remarks  follow : 
US.  National  SECURrry  Polict  Betond  Vibt- 

NAM:   The  Promotion  and  Peotection  of 

Peace 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight. 
ThU  first  visit  of  mine  with  you  here  in  this 
forum  comes  at  a  time  when  our  nation  also 
U  for  the  first  time  In  many  years  free  from 
the  painful  challenge  of  overseas  war. 

Our  nation  now  has.  as  the  President  has 
said:  "the  magnificent  opportunity  to  play 
the  leading  role  In  bringing  down  the  walls 
of  hostility  which  divide  the  people  of  the 
world." 

In  fact,  we  can  now  look  forward  to  being 
engaged  not  in  war  but  in  the  greater  task 
of  building  a  stable  world  peace. 

As  you  know,  the  last  four  years  have  been 
years  of  transition:  from  war  to  peace;  from 
a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  economy; 
from  a  federal  budget  dominated  by  defense 
expenditures  to  one  dominated  by  human 
resource  expenditures;  from  arms  competi- 
tion to  arms  llmltaUon;  and  from  a  draft- 
dominated  military  force  toward  an  all-vol- 
unteer force. 

Now,  this  transition  period  is  Just  about 
over,  and  we  are  moving  further  away  from 


an  era  of  confrontation  and  further  Into  an 
era  of  negotiation.  So  now  our  national  task 
Is  to  marshal  our  resources  and  to  help  guar- 
antee that  world  stability  and  peace — once 
achieved — can  be  maintained. 

President  Nixon  has  emphasized  that  the 
post-World  War  n  period  of  International 
relations  Is  over. 

He  has  made  It  the  taak  of  his  Adminis- 
tration to  shape  a  modem  foreign  policy 
addressed  to  the  challenges  and  requirements 
of  a  new  era — an  era  of  peace,  achieved  and 
preserved  through  the  application  of  UJ3. 
strength,  partnership,  and  a  wilimgness  to 
negotiate. 

U.S.  combat  involvement  in  the  long  and 
difficult  war  in  Indochina  Is  over. 

A  quarter-century  of  mutual  Isolation  and 
distrust  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  la  ending. 

In  the  past  four  years,  more  significant 
agreements  have  been  reached  with  the  So- 
viet Union  than  in  all  previous  years — mclud- 
ing  mitlal  arms  limitation  agreements. 

In  company  with  our  overseas  friends  and 
allies — with  whom  we  share  strong  convic- 
tions about  the  proper  relationships  of  gov- 
ernments and  of  men — we  are  now  pursuing 
the  goal  of  a  lasting  peace. 

We  are  not  abandoning  our  treaty  com- 
mitments. But,  the  meetmg  of  our  commit- 
ments does  not  require  the  United  States  to 
play  the  role  of  world  policeman. 

Instead,  it  requires  that  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  wlU  to  contribute  to  and 
help  sustam  an  International  structure  of 
security,  stability,  partnership  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Umted  States  will  do  everything  rea- 
sonable to  help  achieve  lasting  peace,  utiliz- 
ing our  own  strength  as  necessary  and  exer- 
cising our  Security  Assistance  Program  to 
help  others  help  themselves.  But  our  hopes 
and  desires  for  peace  cannot  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure our  view  of  a  real  world  Uiat  Is  al- 
most mcredlbly  complex. 

It's  true  that  many  changes  have  occurred 
m  the  Communist  world  in  recent  decades. 
Its  monolithic  structure  has  changed,  and 
nationalism  has  gained  strength. 

It  Is  quite  correct  that  we  take  these 
changes  Into  account  In  formulating  our 
national  security  policies.  It  also  Is  both  cor- 
rect and  essential  that.  In  planning  our  mUl- 
tary  forces,  we  have  before  us  a  careful, 
clear  calculation  of  the  capabilities  of  those 
In  this  world  who  may  not  always  wish  us 
well.  And,  at  present,  the  major  nuclear 
threat  still   Is  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  relations  with  the  USSR  do  appear 
promising,  and — If  we  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  our  wits  about  us — the  odds  are  fair 
that  we  and  they  can  avoid  slipping  back 
Into  the  Intense  hoetUlty  which  made  the 
last  two  decades  so  dangerous.  The  Soviets' 
conclusion  of  the  SALT  I  agreements  confirm 
that  they  are  at  least  somewhat  Interested 
m  considering  arms  control.  Further  and 
more  lasting  limitations  on  both  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic,  offensive  arm&ment  may  be 
achieved  through  SALT  n  talks  this  fall. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have 
made  very  significant  gains  In  missile  and 
naval  power  and  are  continuing  to  build  up 
their  overall  military  strength.  For  Instance, 
they  are  building  four  new  types  of  multi- 
ple-warhead Intercontinental  missiles  and 
two  aircraft  carriers. 

WhUe  this  does  not  mean  that  an  Immi- 
nent danger  to  the  United  States  necessarily 
Is  being  created,  the  need  for  prudence  and 
for  attention  to  real  Soviet  capabilities  Is 
obvious. 

The  adversary  aspects  of  U5. -Soviet  rela- 
tions still  are  very  real  and  can  have  serious 
security  dimensions. 

For  example,  in  some  areas  of  the  world, 
the  Soviets  are  undertaking  diplomatic  and 
economic  penetration  efforts  of  major  pro- 
portions. Their  purposes  probably  include 
attempts  to  enhance  their  great-power 
status,  to  acquire  political  Infiuence,  to  gain 
improved   access   to   raw   materials,   and   in 
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the  longer  run,  to  complement  their  marl- 
time  expansion  through  base  and  port  ac- 
cess overseas. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  demonstrate  few 
compunctions  about  creating  or  capitalizing 
on  International  instability  when  they  can 
do  so  at  low  cost  and  low  risk. 

80,  the  physical  defense  of  our  nation  and 
our  allies  must  remain  of  high  priority,  be- 
cause destruction  or  dommatlon  would  ren- 
der any  of  our  other  values  and  goals  mean- 
ingless; and  we  must  also  sectire  the  way  we 
live  from  coercion  and  from  undue,  un- 
wanted Influence  by  others. 

So  my  friends,  the  purpose  of  our  defense 
forces  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  aoth  century 
Is  more  than  Just  the  prevention  of  war: 
It  Is  the  promotion  and  protection  of  peace. 
And  the  best  way  to  promote  peace  Is  to 
keep  our  guard  up  even  as  we  outstretch  the 
band  of  cooperation  and  friendship. 

The  goal  of  VS.  foreign  policy — supported 
by  the  U.S.  defense  policy — is  to  build  a 
framework  of  peace  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

We  are  not  Involved  In  the  world  because 
we  have  overseas  Interests;  rather,  we  have 
overseas  Interests  because  we  are  Involved 
In  the  world. 

We  couldn't  be  unlnvolved  even  If  we 
wanted  to.  Neo-lsolatlonlsm  Is  not  simply  a 
mistake.  It  Is  an  Impossibility. 

It  Is  beyond  reality  to  think  that  the 
United  States  could  withdraw  from  the  world, 
live  m  Isolation,  and  live  In  peace.  For  one 
thing,  the  United  States  is  no  longer,  as  it 
once  was,  self-sufficient  in  energy. 

Durmg  the  present  decade,  the  world  will 
consume  more  oil  than  It  has  In  all  previ- 
ous centuries,  and  here  In  the  United  States 
alone,  we  consume  over  16  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  In  satisfying  only  half  of  o\ir  con- 
sumer demands  for  energy. 

Two-thirds  of  this  16-mllllon-barrel  dally 
requirement  now  is  produced  domestically, 
and  one-third  Is  Imported,  prlmarUy  from 
Canada  and  South  America.  It  Is  estimated 
that  m  only  a  dozen  years,  VS.  oil  require- 
ments will  expand  from  today's  15  to  atwut 
26  million  barrels  a  day;  and  we  will  need  to 
Import  at  least  half  of  it. 

Even  the  oil  discoveries  In  Alsiska  are  In- 
sufficient to  aUow  us  to  keep  pace  with  our 
demand. 

While  we  may  learn  to  practice  some  con- 
servation measures  In  coming  years,  it  still 
Is  likely  that  the  only  coimtrles  which  can 
produce  sufficient  oU  to  meet  Free  World 
demands  In  198fi  are  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  smd  North  Africa,  where  we  find 
70  percent  of  the  worlds  known  petroleum 
reserves. 

Even  today.  Western  Europe  Is  dependent 
upon  Arabian  oU  for  more  than  60  percent 
of  its  needs  in  meetmg  energy  requirements. 
Japan  is  at  least  90  percent  dependent  on 
that  same  source. 

These  figures  highlight  only  one  facet  of 
the  world  s  energy  problem,  but  the  strategic, 
political,  economic,  and  mUit&ry  implications 
of  world  petroleum  supply  and  demand  are 
enough — all  alone — to  Indicate  that  nations 
are  Inter-dependently  Involved  In  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  vital  Interests  are  at 
stake. 

By  the  year  2000,  more  than  half  of  the 
raw  materials  we  need  wUl  have  to  come  from 
abroad.  How  then,  can  this  nation — so  de- 
pendent on  worldwide  resources  for  its  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  strength — disclaim  world- 
wide Interests? 

The  answer  Is,  we  cannot. 

So  the  Nixon  Doctrine  foreign  policy  and 
our  supptortlng  defense  policies  are  not  ways 
to  retreat  mto  isolation.  Instead,  they  are 
ways  we  can  continue  to  participate  In  and 
to  Influence  world  affairs  in  the  1970a  and 
19808  without  doing  all  the  Jobs  and  paying 
all  the  bills  and  making  aU  the  decisions  oxir- 
aelves. 

But.  let  us  always  remember  that  the  abil- 
ity of  our  nation  to  pursue  a  generation  of 
peace — through  the  process  of  negotiation — 
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depends  upon  our  maintaining  strong  armed 
forces. 

We  are  today  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world;  but,  even  now  it  is  a  world  in  which 
we  cannot  have  absolute  security.  We  must 
live  Indefinitely  with  risk.  And  so  the  peace 
we  seek  Is  based  on  the  realities  of  the  world. 

Our  national  security  and  foreign  policies 
seek  to  establish  for  the  United  States  an  In- 
ternational role  that  encourages  an  environ- 
ment In  which  negotiation  really  can  become 
the  overwhelmingly  dominant  means  of  re- 
solving conflicts. 

Especially  for  a  strong  nation,  wllllngnese 
to  negotiate  stems  frmn  a  conviction  that 
peace  Is  m  the  best  Interest  of  all  nations 
and  that  the  less  strong  have  legitimate 
rights  and  claims  in  the  taternatlonal  arena 
Just  as  do  the  very  powerful.  The  United 
States  has  accepted  those  kinds  of  responsi- 
bilities. We  enter  an  era  of  negotiation  not 
expecting  that  violence  has  been  eradicated, 
but  hoping  that  conditions  can  be  created 
where  negotiated  adjustment  of  differences 
will  offer  more  useful  solutions  than  war. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  negotiate  a  significant 
reduction  of  world  tensions  In  the  United 
States  by  any  unilateral  disarmament  creates 
vacuums  m  the  International  structure  of 
security — vacuums  that  lead  to  dlaequUlb- 
rlum,  to  a  temptation  for  adversaries  to  ex- 
ploit a  perceived  advantage — vacuums  that 
could  lead  ultimately  to  the  self-defeat  of 
American  objectives. 

And  so.  the  free  world  maintains  defense 
forces  to  assure  that  the  scales  of  mtema- 
tional  ambition  are  balanced  for  peaceful 
competition. 

The  principle  Lb  a  simple,  human  one — as 
applicable  on  the  schoolyard  as  In  the  world 
arena:  unbalanced  strength  Is  destabilizing. 
It  tempts  conflict,  and  mvites  mtlmldation. 
Balanced  strength  leaves  talk  and  negotia- 
tion the  only  viable  option  toward  resolving 
differences. 

If  the  United  States  expects  In  our  nego- 
tiations to  be  taken  seriously  by  our  adver- 
saries and  our  allies,  then  we  must  have 
strength  as  we  baxgam. 

If  we  should  try  to  settle  differences  wltli 
other  countries  under  circumstances  of  mili- 
tary lnferl(»1ty,  we  would  experience  great 
pressure  to  reach  agreements  more  favorable 
to  our  adversary  than  to  us.  It  is  only  by 
maintaining  a  strong  defense  posture  that  we 
ensure  our  Interests  and  objectives  will  be 
adequately  respected  and  that  we  can  ne- 
gotiate by  choice,  not  from  coercion. 

This  military  strength  of  ours  must  be  ade- 
quate not  only  In  fact,  but  It  must  be  per- 
ceived as  such  by  friends,  neutrals,  and  po- 
tential enemies. 

Other  nations  base  their  policies  toward 
the  VS.,  at  least  in  part,  on  their  evaluation 
of  our  mUltary  capabilities.  Therefore,  we 
must  exhibit  continual  determination  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  level  of  modem,  cap- 
able armed  forces. 

The  question  really  is:  How  do  you  go 
about  promoting  peace  from  where  we  are 
now?  And,  the  approach  of  the  United  States 
is  that  you  do  It  through  p>atlent,  plece-by- 
piece  negotiations — negotiations  for  which 
we  are  well  prepared,  knowing  where  we 
might  compromise  and  where  we  dare  not 
compromise. 

These  careful  negotiations  Involve  two 
goals;  an  attempt  to  reduce  situations  of 
world  tension  as  In  Berlin  or  the  Middle 
East:  and  an  attempt  to  limit  arms  as  In  the 
SALT  talks  and  the  coming  talks  on  possible 
force  reductions  in  Eurc^>e. 

And  when  we  are  thlnkmg  about  how  you 
get  there  from  here.  It  should  t>e  clear  that 
we  are  dealing  In  a  very  tough  negotiating 
situation.  Just  think  for  a  minute  about  who 
the  people  are  who  head  the  governments 
with  which  we  are  negotiating. 

There  is  Brezhnev  and  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  Presidium;  there  Is  Mao  and  Cbou  Kn- 
Lal  and  the  other  aging  leaders  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  whose  memory,  whose 
active   experience,   goee   back   to  the   Long 
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MATcb.  These  are  people  who  will  not  give  us 
anything,  for  nothing.  They  will  not  bargain 
wltli  us  unless  we  have  something  to  barealn 
with. 

Sometimes  these  days  we  think  wishfully 
about  how  much  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  In  conunon — human  aspirations,  hu- 
man problems,  human  satisfactions. 

And  we  feel  that  there  surely  Is  goodwill 
of  peoples  toward  each  other. 

There  may  be  such  goodwill  and.  If  rela- 
tions between  nations  really  were  relations 
between  peoples,  then  perhaps  we  already 
would  have  worldwide  peace. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  this  Is  not  the  way 
in  which  relations  between  nations  are  con- 
ducted. They  are  relations  between  govern- 
ments. 

So  when  we  bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  250  million  Russians  or  800 
million  Chinese.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
handful  of  very  tough-minded  Individuals 
who,  over  a  long  history,  have  fought  their 
way  to  the  top  of  these  Communist  govern- 
mental systems. 

You  Just  cannot  achieve  agreements  with 
such  leaders  unless  you  are  In  a  position 
where  you  are  worth  bargaining  with.  That's 
what  Is  meant  by  negotiating  from  strength. 
And  that  Is  where  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  comes  In  In  the  pursuit  of  a  generation 
of  peace. 

The  peist  year's  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
would  not  have  been  possible  or  sensible  If 
the  tough-mlnded  leaders  of  those  nations 
had  perceived  the  United  States  as  lacking 
In  will  or  as  mllltarUy  weak. 

Nor  will  our  Initial  agreements  stand  up 
any  longer  than  thoee  foreign  leaders  con- 
tinue to  view  our  mUltary  capability  with 
respect. 

The  successes  thus  far  achieved  through 
negotiations  can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to 
a  willingness  of  the  negotiating  parties  to 
accommodate  conflicting  interests. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake,  such  willing- 
ness Is  directly  related  to  the  relative  bar- 
balnlng  power  of  the  parties  concerned.  And 
In  those  negotiations  related  to  military  arms, 
bargaining  strength  is  synonymous  with  mUl- 
tary strength. 

If  we  expect  ongoing  arms-lUnltatlon  and 
force-reduction  talks  to  be  productive,  we 
must  maintain  our  mUltary  strength— in 
combination  with  our  allies  where  appro- 
priate. We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  unilateral 
disarmament  actions.  We  must  recall  that 
things  given  as  gifts  cannot  be  negotiated. 
And  as  President  Nixon  said  last  week :  "What 
one  side  is  wUllng  to  give  up  for  free,  the 
other  side  wll^  not  bargain  for." 

In  thU  regard,  Americans  need  to  remem- 
ber that  our  armed  forces  now  are  smaller 
and  have  less  purchasing  power  In  their 
budgets  than  at  any  time  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

The  reordering  of  our  national  priorities 
has  placed  defense  spending  below  human- 
resource  spending  and  at  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  In  24  years. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  have  achieved 
these  purchasing-power  lows,  our  nation  has 
moved  ahead  with  its  desire  to  try  an  aU- 
volunteer  force  of  well-paid  men  and  women 
We  have  ended  the  draft.  MUltary  pay  and 
other  people  costs  now  take  up  some  57  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget. 

And.  we  have  cut  out  hundreds  of  ships 
and  closed  or  reduced  hundreds  of  bases 

Not  since  Harry  Trmnan  was  President  and 
Louis  Johnson  was  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
American  defense  been  so  austere. 

As  you  know,  our  President  Is  making  a 
determined  effort  to  reduce  federal  spending 
and  to  hold  the  federal  budget  within  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  limits.  To  do  this,  he 
has  had  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  some  of  the 
outworn  and  nonproductive  programs  that 
have  grown  up  over  the  ye«us  and  to  place 
a  celling  on  overall  federal  spejuUng. 
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We  In  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
contributed  to  this  effort  by  holding  level 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  defense  budget 
so  that  domestic  priorities  can  have  a  maj- 
ority share  of  federal  funding.  But,  we  agree 
fully  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  It 
would  be  unsafe  for  our  people  to  aUow  fur- 
ther drastic  cuts  In  the  defense  budget  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  hard  In  many  for- 
ums to  negotiate  with  potential  adversaries 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

The  point,  of  course.  Is  that  tboae  who 
clamor  to  cut  billions  more  dollars  from  the 
defense  budget,  yet  who  also  want  the  na- 
tion to  achieve  further  progress  in  negotia- 
tions, cannot  have  it  both  ways.  U.S.  budget 
priorities  already  have  been  reordered  to  the 
domestic  side.  Further  major  cuts  In  defense 
forces  would  cut  Into  bone  and  muscle  need- 
ed to  backup  negotiating  strength— and 
needed  to  assure  our  nation's  security  and 
our  peoples'  safety  If  negotiations  faU  and 
aggression  or  International  blackmail  occur. 
The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  un- 
derestimate the  task  before  us  in  maintain- 
ing credible,  effective  forces  as  we  move  Into 
a  new  world  era. 

We  understand  the  difficulties  deriving 
from  Vietnam,  but  we  Intend  to  keep  our 
eye  not  on  the  past,  but  on  America's  Bi- 
centennial and  third  hundred  years. 

We  know  most  Americans  want  a  strong 
country,  but  we  know  they  also  demand  and 
deserve  reasons  why  defense  U  essentUl  In 
time  of  peace — reasons  why  detente  without 
defense  Is  delusion  We  believe  that  a  na- 
tional concensus  on  the  Importance  of  peace- 
time deterrent  forces  is  obtainable. 

And.  we  will  do  our  part  to  be  worthy  of 
public  confidence  and  respect  and  to  vigor- 
ously respond  to  the  need  and  desire  of  all 
our  citizens  to  know  about  our  Defense  ac- 
tivities, programs,   and   plans. 

Because,  we  cannot  achieve  a  volunteer 
armed  force,  and  we  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands of  developing  detente,  unless  the 
American  people  know,  understand,  and  sup- 
port our  national  security  policies  and — 
even  more  Important — know,  understand, 
and  support  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines. 

It's  all  about  strength,  and  It's  all  about 
peace,  and  its  all  about  liberty.  Because,  as 
Emerson  once  wrote: 

"For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail 
Or  land,  or  life 
If  freedom  fall." 


October  4,  1973 


Reidsville  Is  a  city  of  textiles  and  to- 
bacco and  flourishing  new  industries 
among  these  traditional  strengths  of  our 
North  Carolina  economy. 

It  is  a  city  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  that  has  produced  six  of  my 
State's  Governors. 

Best  of  all.  it  is  a  place  that  will  pause 
for  only  a  brief  reflecUon  on  the  first  100 
years;  then  strike  out  to  make  the  second 
100  even  more  successful. 


October  U,  1973 


NELSEN  SUBSTITUTE  MEANS  DI- 
VIDED GOVERNMENT— A  WEAK 
MAYOR,  WEAK  COUNCIL  SYSTEM 


FIRST  100  YEARS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or   NOETH   CAROLINA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  is  written  in  the  bi- 
ographies of  its  people  and  Its  communi- 
ties. Our  story  as  a  nation  is  the  story 
of  farms  and  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

It  Is  In  the  simple  strength  of  a  good 
life  in  a  good  community  that  the  true 
splendor  of  our  people  is  best  reflected. 

In  my  district  this  weekend  a  town  and 
its  people  are  joining  together  to  cele- 
brate their  100  years  as  a  community. 

Reidsville.  N.C..  is  a  community  of  good 
people  living  a  good  life.  It  is  in  such  a 
place  that  our  problems  and  our  oppor- 
tunities are  put  In  their  best  perspective. 
It  is  among  such  people  that  we  will  find 
the  best  answers  as  to  how  to  make  this 
Nation  realize  again  what  it  can  mean 
to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Nelsen  substitute  would  mean 
weak,  ineffective  local  government  for 
Washington,  DC. 

DmOCO    GOVZKNMENT    NOT    Ef  f 'I.C-riVg 

H.R.  10692  would  establish  a  divided 
local  government  that  is  neither  fully 
elected  or  fully  appointed.  The  bill  calls 
for  an  elected  city  coimcll  but  a  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  Commissioner,  or 
Mayor.  I  fail  to  comprehend  how  this 
arrangement  will  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  local  government  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Commissioner  would 
be  hand  picked  by  the  Presidential  in- 
cumbent while  the  eight-member  Council 
would  be  elected,  one  member  from  each 
of  the  eight  election  wards.  The  Commis- 
sioner and  Council  members  would  serve 
4-year  terms.  Council  members  would 
choose  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

nroOMPLKTE    CONSOLIDATION 

The  reorganization  provisions  of  title  I 
stop  short  of  giving  local  government  full 
control  over  the  functions  to  be  reorga- 
nized. The  bill  calls  for  transfer  of  NCHA 
to  the  District  government  as  an  agency 
but  unlike  H.R.  9682,  the  city  government 
would  have  to  obtain  NCPC  approval  of 
all  public  housing  projects.  H.R.  10692 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  op- 
erate a  public  emplojTnent  service  but  the 
service  would  remain  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Labor  Department;  H.R.  9682 
would  transfer  the  manpower  agency  to 
the  city  government.  KM.  10692.  like 
H.R.  9682,  would  transfer  RLA  to  the  cltv 
government  but  would  not  retain  RLA 
eligibility  to  participate  in  the  small  busi- 
ness administration  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNINO    COlCldSSIOlV 
UIVEN    CONTROL 

Title  n  of  H.R.  10692  on  planning  in- 
corporates a  bill  Introduced  earlier  by 
Congressman  Nelsen  as  H.R.  9215  to 
amend  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Act  of  1952.  Under  title  U  the  predomi- 
nant role  of  NCPC  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  strengthened.  The  mem- 
bership of  NCPC  would  be  reconstituted 
by  designating  different  Federal  agency 
representatives,  adding  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  District  of  Columbia 
coimcil  chairman,  adding  one  more  citi- 
zen member  and  requiring  that  one  of  the 
six  citizen  representatives  be  from  the 


Maryland  environs  and  one  be  from  the 
Virginia  environs. 

NCPC  is  designated  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  national  capital  region  and 
as  the  agency  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital.  The  bill's 
creaticm  of  a  municipal  planning  office 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioner and  Council  responsible  for  pre- 
paring, approving,  and  submitting  a  plan 
to  NCPC  for  approval.  Is  designed  to  es- 
tablish the  c(»itrol  of  NCPC  over  all 
planning.  Including  urban  renewal  major 
thoroughfare,  and  mass  transit  plans, 
and  zoning  matters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Under  title  n  NCPC  would  not  be  lim- 
ited, as  in  H.R.  9682.  to  review  of  local 
plans  with  respect  only  to  the  adverse 
Impact  on  the  Federal  interests  and  func- 
tions. NCPC  would  have  60  days  to  veto 
any  plan  in  any  respect.  The  city  and 
Federal  Governments  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  submit  all  preliminary  and  suc- 
cessive plfins  for  property  acquisition  or 
lease  to  NCPC  for  a  determination  of 
conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

HJl.  9682  on  the  other  hand  provides 
zoning  with  the  power  of  judicial  inter- 
vention if  the  District  of  Columbia  Zon- 
ing Commission  should  step  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  comprehensive  plan  but 
retains  the  leeway  necessary  for  local 
initiative  on  purely  local  matters. 

H.R.  10692.  the  Nelsen  bill,  would  thus 
increase  Federal  control  for  making  the 
ultimate  decisions  but  assign  only  the 
burdens  of  planning  development  and 
clearance  to  the  local  government. 

DIVIDES    AUTHOaiTT    POS    BTTDOmNG    IN 
NELSEN    BILL 

Title  m  of  HR.  10692  would  transfer 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  cer- 
tain taxing  and  fee-setting  authority  and 
licensing  authority  for  occupations,  pro- 
fessions, and  businesses,  trades,  or  call- 
ings heretofore  regulated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. HJL  9682  would  also  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  such  revenue  raising  and 
regulatory  authority  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment, but  would  do  so  in  the  general 
context  of  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Importantly  including 
authority  to  enact  appropriations  for  the 
city  government. 

Thus.  H.R.  9682  would  provide  the 
elected  city  government  with  both  ex- 
penditure and  revenue-raising  authority, 
which  should  reside  in  the  same  govern- 
mental imit.  H.R.  10692,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  separate  authority  over 
these  two  essential  government  func- 
tions, retaining  in  the  Congress  not  Just 
control  of  the  Federal  payment  but  the 
final  authority  for  deciding  how  much 
money  will  be  spent  by  the  District  and 
placing  on  the  city  council  the  responsi- 
bility for  imposing  taxes  to  finance  the 
congressionaUy  approved  budget.  Such  a 
division  of  authority  and  responsibility 
would  hamper  effective  financial  man- 
agement and  Umlt  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

LICENSING  *—- 

The  transfer  of  authority  to  the  coun- 
cil over  licensing  of  professions,  busi- 
nesses, and  occupations  Is  Identical  to  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Licensing  Proce- 
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dures  Act"  proposed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  the  93d  and  ear- 
lier Congresses.  While  this  is  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  city's  authority  it  makes 
no  improvement  in  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  fully  compaUble  with  the 
present  form  of  government  created  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967 
and  would  perpetuate  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  local  self-determination  in  ef- 
fect under  this  plan. 

FEDEEAL  PATIIENT  BUT  NO  AUTHORIZATION 

Title  rv  of  H.R.  10692  would  not  es- 
sentially change  existing  procedures  for 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  annual  Federal  Pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  9682  is  better,  however,  because 
while  preserving  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  Congress  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  Federal  payment.  It  would  broaden 
the  roles  of  the  elected  mayor  and  city 
council  in  recommending  the  amoimt  to 
be  appropriated.  It  would  also  provide 
an  open-authorization  for  four  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  This  authorization, 
which  is  not  provided  by  HH.  10692, 
would  facilitate  the  annual  appropria- 
tion process  and  would  thus  aid  In  the 
financial  management  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS  P«0\1SI0N  LETT  OUT 

H.R.  10692  does  not  Include  author- 
ization for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
issue  general  obligations  bonds  to  finance 
its  various  capital  projects.  This  author- 
ity is  Included  In  H.R.  9682.  which  would 
thus  permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
finance  Its  capittd  Improvements  pro- 
gram in  the  same  way  as  other  munic- 
ipalities. Necessary  safeguards  for  ensur- 
ing proper  financial  management  of  the 
bond  program  are  contained  in  H.R. 
9682. 

NELSEN    SUBSlllU'l'B    HAS    MINI-ENCLAVE 

H.R.  10692  would  establish  a  national 
Capital  Service  Area  to  include  the  Fed- 
eral monuments,  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol  Building,  the  Federal  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  office  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  Mall  and  Capitol  Build- 
ing. The  office  of  the  NCSA  would  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Office  of  the  President  who 
woidd  appoint  the  director  of  NCSA  at 
a  level  IV  executive  schedule  salary  level. 
The  NCSA  would  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding adequate  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, maintenance  of  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  sanitation  services  for  the  ser- 
vice area.  Within  1  year  the  President  is 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of 
combining  the  Federal  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  U.S.  Park  Police,  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  In  the  Office  of  the 
NCSA. 

I  hope  this  analysis  will  assist  in  eval- 
uating the  Nelsen  substitute  which  has 
been  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
committee  bill.  Clearly  It  Is  not  a  real 
alternative. 

The  Nelsen  substitute  falls  to  eliminate 
the  present  fragmentation  In  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  District.  The  committee 
bill  on  the  other  hand  gives  locally 
elected  officials  the  authority  and  the 
tools  and  the  streamlined  structure  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  challenge  of  local 
government  In  a  large  urban  area. 
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MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  29 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one who  thinks  that  MacArthur  Walls  is 
grateful  for  our  country's  lenient  gim 
control  laws  probably  does  not  know  that 
he  was  shot  to  death  last  month. 

I  have  heard  the  argument: 

If  oxir  gun  laws  were  more  relaxed,  he  could 
have  had  his  own  gun  to  protect  himself 
with. 

And  then,  there  might  have  been  two 
deaths  Instead  of  one.  These  advocates 
claim  that  stringent  gun  laws  would  not 
save  any  lives  and  would  mainly  Infringe 
oa  our  ccHistltutional  rights.  The  yearly 
tallies  of  handgun  deaths  easily  refute 
the  first  point,  and  an  editorial  on  sta- 
tion WBZ  severely  questions  the  factu- 
ality  of  the  second  point. 

The  second  amendment,  when  care- 
fully read,  only  refers  to  the  State  mili- 
tia's rights  to  bear  arms — without  Fed- 
eral interference — not  the  individual's 
prerogative.  When  the  Constitution  was 
written,  owning  a  gim  was  as  common  as 
owning  a  radio  is  today;  there  was  no 
need  to  legislate  on  It.  But  today,  a  hand- 
gim  Is  a  menace  to  society.  Our  only 
protection  is  gun  control — now. 

The  WBZ  editorial  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  follow: 

Suspect  Charged  in  Northeast  Death 

Metropolitan  police  arrested  a  man  early 
yesterday  in  the  shooting  death  of  MacArthur 
Walls.  24,  of  1633  28th  St.  SE,  whose  body 
was  found  Saturday  night  In  the  Rosedale 
playground  In  Northeast. 

Freddie  Meek  Davis  Jr.,  27.  of  1638  P  St. 
NB.  was  arrested  by  homicide  detectives  at 
his  home  about  2:30  ajn.  and  charged  with 
murder,  police  said. 

WaUs  was  discovered  suffering  from  mul- 
tiple gunshot  wounds  In  a  corner  of  the 
playground  at  17th  and  I  Streets  NE  by  a 
nearby  resident  about  midnight  Saturday, 
police  said.  He  vas  pronounced  dead  on  the 
scene. 

Another  Round  on  Gun  Control.  No.  4 
( By  Lamont  L.  Thon^son ) 

There's  one  thing  about  doing  an  editorial 
series  urging  tight  gun  controls.  You  don't 
lack  for  mall  and  phone  calls.  Over  the  past 
two  years  we've  had  morj  comment  and  crit- 
icism on  this  Issue  than  on  almost  any  other 
series  we've  done.  We've  talked  to  callers  and 
answered  the  mail  when  people  will  give  us 
an  address  to  write  to. 

But  we'd  like  to  respond  publicly  to  ont 
point  that  keeps  popping  up.  Many  people 
feel  that  firearms  controls  and  restrictions 
are  unconstltuUonal  because  of  the  second 
amendment,  part  of  our  BUI  of  RlghU.  That 
does  say  In  part  that  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 
But  that's  only  the  second  half  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  first  part  of  the  amendment  ties 
that  right  to  the  operation  of  a  state  mUltla 

The  Courts  have  consistently  Interpreted 
the  second  amendment  as  a  prohibition 
against  Interference  with  the  state  mUitla, 
not  a  guarantee  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
bear  arms.  So  the  federal  government  can 
regulate  flreanns  as  long  as  it  doesnt  inter- 
fere with  state  mUltary  personnel  in  per- 
forming ofBclal  duties.  States  can  also  con- 
trol firearms  as  long  as  they  don't  Interfere 
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with  the  exercise  of  federal  powers  such  as 
the  equipment  of  the  army. 

Massachusetts  has  enacted  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive system  of  firearms  controls,  which 
are  perfectly  legal.  If  our  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  In  fact  made  a  national  standard 
and  then  really  enforced,  we'd  be  a  long  way 
down  the  road  to  a  sensible  firearms  policy. 
And  there  would  be  no  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitution and  Its  gxiarantees. 


SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  HOSPITAL  IN 
BUFFALO:  AGE.  125 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nrw  TORx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1848 — 
a  span  of  125  years— the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  has  benefited  from  the  devoted 
care  of  members  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  three  nuns. 
Sisters  Ursula  Mattingly,  Hyeronimo,  and 
Ann  Sebastian,  arrived  in  the  city  from 
the  Emmitsburg.  Md.,  mother  house  to 
0{}en  a  hospital.  Buffalo  then  had  no  hos- 
pital, despite  valiant  efforts  by  leading 
citizens. 

Most  Reverend  John  Timon,  CM,  who 
was  named  Buffalo's  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  the  previous  year,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  open 
not  only  a  hospital,  but  also  an  orphan- 
age. 

The  record  of  achievement  over  the 
past  125  years  is  enviable,  highlighted 
by  one  "first"  after  another.  The  only 
hospital  to  serve  as  teaching  hospital  for 
two  medical  schools:  residency  students 
since  1849  and  resident  graduates  since 
1889;  pioneer  in  modern-day  depart- 
mentalized operation;  first  Grey  Ladles; 
first  intensive  care  unit;  first  methadone 
clinic;  first  medical  director;  to  mention 
a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
being  very  close  to  the  activities  of  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  Hospital  for  many  years. 
Its  contributions  to  our  community  wel- 
fare are  beyond  measure.  For  the  Sisters 
it  is  a  mission  in  Life.  For  the  people  of 
the  Buffalo  area,  present  and  preceding 
generations,  it  Is  and  has  been  a  vital 
stimulant  to  the  lifeblood  of  our  people. 
I  extend  my  sincere  anniversary  con- 
gratulations to  Sisters  Hospital,  its  presi- 
dent. Sister  Mary  Charles,  its  manage- 
ment, and  its  staff. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  particularly  in  their  early 
days  in  Buffalo,  have  been  recited  in 
most  S3rmpathetic  and  dramatic  fashion 
by  Mildred  Spencer,  retired  nationally 
recognized  medical  writer.  I  include  her 
two  articles  with  my  remarks : 
[Prom  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Sept.  29.  1973] 
The  Sisteks  or  CHARrrY;  Pea  125  Tears  Thit 
Have  Been  BcrrALos  "Sister  Sehvants" 

(By  Mildred  Spencer) 
Their  names  were  Sisters  Ursula  Mattingly, 
Hyeronimo  and  Ann  Sebastian,  and  they  had 
come  to  BuITalo,  in  their  black  widows'  caps 
and  long  black  dresses,  to  open  a  hospital. 
As  they  stepped  from  the  train  at  the 
Exchange  St.  Station  on  June  3,  1848,  they 
saw  a  bustling  city,  a  major  shipping  point 
for  manufactured  goods  moving  west  and  the 
products  of  farm  and  forest  moving  east. 
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North  St.  was  the  city  line.  Beyond  that 
stretched  an  area  of  farming  land  referred 
to  as  "Buffalo  Plains."  The  streets  were  un- 
paved  and  several  were  maintained  by  private 
owners  and  had  toll  gates.  There  were  no 
sewers. 

The  city  had  a  population  of  30,000,  one- 
fifth  of  whom  were  foreign  bom.  Many  were 
desperately  poor,  but  they  worked  hard  and 
managed  to  get  along  unless  stricken  by 
serious  Ulness.  Then,  aU  too  often,  the  only 
anwer  was  the  Erie  County  Almshouse  on 
Porter  Ave. 

There  the  well,  the  sick,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, "liinatlcs,"  and  newborn  babies  were 
crowded  together  In  small  wards. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  who  had  come  to  Buffalo 
In  1838.  had  been  trying,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  to  convince  the  citizens  of  Erie  County 
of  the  need  for  "new  and  more  efficient  means 
of  medical  relief"  for  the  sick  poor. 

In  1846  there  had  been  an  attempt  by  a 
group  of  community  leaders  to  set  up  such 
a  hospital,  but  it  had  faUed,  partly  because 
of  lack  of  money. 
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BISHOP  TIMON   TAKES  ACTION 

Lack  of  money  didn't  deter  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  TUnon.  CM,  when  Pope  Gregory  XVI 
named  him  first  bishop  of  Western  New  York 
In  1847.  Bishop  Tlmon  listened  to  Dr.  Flint — 
and  to  his  personal  physician.  Dr.  James 
Plat  White — and  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  situation. 

In  his  need.  Bishop  Tlmon  turned  to  the 
sister  order  of  his  own  priestly  order  of 
Vlncentlans — the  Daughters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul— the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

In  March.  1848,  he  visited  their  mother 
house  In  Emmitsburg,  Md.  He  returned  to 
Buffalo  with  the  promise  of  two  commiinltles 
of  sisters,  one  to  open  a  hospital,  the  other 
an  orphanage. 

When  the  three  sisters  arrived  June  3, 
with  three  others  to  start  an  orphanage,  there 
was  housing  for  the  orphanage  group  but 
none  for  Sisters  Ursula,  Hyeronimo  and  Ann 
Sebastian.  Nor  was  there  any  hospital 
bu  tiding. 

The  Rev.  Prancls  Guth,  pastor  of  St.  Louis 
Church,  gave  up  hts  own  house  to  the  sisters 
and  went  to  live  with  a  famUy  In  the  parish. 

Within  three  weeks  the  hospital  problem 
was  solved.  On  June  21  Bishop  Tlmon 
bought  from  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylxim  Its 
3  ^4 -story  brick  building  near  the  new  build- 
ing then  being  constructed  for  the  two- 
year-old  University  of  Buffalo  Medical 
School  at  Main  and  Virginia  Sta. 

But  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  unsuc- 
cessful m  finding  another,  more  suitable 
building  for  Its  own  needs,  faUed  to  vacate 
the  property.  On  July  5,  an  Impatient  Bishop 
Tlmon  went  to  the  director. 

CAKING    FOR    ORPHANS 

He  made  a  suggestion.  If  the  orphanage 
would  move  out,  he  said,  the  sisters  would 
care  for  the  gtrl  orphans  In  their  cottage 
and  he  would  take  the  boy  orphans  Into  his 
own  home  until  a  new  buUdlng  was  found. 

The  move  began  the  next  day  and  was 
completed  on  July  8.  The  sisters  Immedi- 
ately began  putting  the  brick  building  in 
shape  for  a  ho^ltal.  It  sadly  wanted  repairs, 
the  first  general  report,  published  Nov.  27 
1860,  noted. 

Sister  Ursula  had  been  designated  the 
administrator  of  the  hospital  and  the  sister 
superior  of  the  little  group.  She  called  her- 
self, however,  the  "sister  servant. " 

The  services  of  the  sisters  were  freely  given, 
but  patients  had  to  have  food  and  medicine 
and  there  was  laundry  and  some  heavy  clean- 
ing that  the  sisters  could  not  do. 

To  meet  these  additional  expenses,  the  sis- 
ters set  up  a  fee  schedule  for  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay. 

They  charged  $1  50  a  week  for  persona 
referred  by  other  charitable  agencies  (usu- 
ally paid  by  the  agency) :  $2.60  for  ward 
patients   who  could  afford   to  pay;    and  $4 


for  paUents  In  private  who  had  their  own 
physicians. 

There  was  a  special  rate  for  county  charges. 
Concerned  about  the  deplorable  condltlona 
at  the  Almshouse,  the  sisters  offered  to 
take  i>atlentB  from  there  for  Just  what  the 
county  was  spending  on  their  care — 60  cents 
a  week. 

Thirty-three  of  Buffalo's  estimated  80 
physicians,  only  half  of  whom  were  "regu- 
lar" medical  doctors,  applied  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  staff  of  the  new  hospital.  They 
agreed  to  care  for  all  ward  patients  without 
fees. 

PHYSICIANS    PLOCK    TO    AID 

The  first  medical  board  consisted  of  throe 
founders  of  the  UB  Medical  School — Dr. 
PUnt,  Dr.  Prank  Hastings  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
White — and  Dr.  Joslah  Trowbridge,  a  past 
president  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society 
and  past  mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Because  Bishop  Tlmon  appreciated  the 
Importance  of  bedside  teaching  In  the  prep- 
aration of  young  doctors,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  Hospital  was  a  teaching  hospital 
from  the  beginning. 

An  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
students  attending  the  medical  school  would 
be  admitted  "under  projjer  regulations"  to 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  for  clinical  in- 
struction by  Drs.  Flint  and  Hamilton. 

The  hospital  formally  opened  Oct.  1,  1848, 
but  the  first  patients  had  been  admitted  In 
August.  One  of  these  was  a  20-year-old 
"mariner,"  taken  ill  on  board  his  vessel  and 
transported  to  the  hospital  when  the  boat 
docked  In  Buffalo  Aug.  23.  His  treatment  for 
typhus  was  described  by  Dr.  Flint  in  the  first 
of  many  reports  of  hospital  patients  pub- 
lished In  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  which 
he  edited. 

Typhus,  transmitted  by  Uce  and  fleas,  was 
common  In  those  days,  as  was  typhoid  fever 
and  tuberculosis  more  commonly  caUed  con- 
sumption. And,  in  1849.  the  year  after  the 
hospital  opened,  there  was  cholera. 

With  death  carts  rumbling  through  the 
streets,  the  sisters  offered  the  City  Council 
the  use  of  the  hospital  for  cholera  patients. 
Of  the  134  they  cared  for,  82  survived — as 
compared  with  115  of  the  243  treated  in  the 
cholera  hospital  subsequently  established  by 
the  city. 

"The  results  of  the  Charity  Hospital  as  de- 
clared by  the  rate  of  mortality  certainly  af- 
fords grounds  for  much  satisfaction,"  Dr. 
Flint  wrote  In  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
He  praised  the  sisters'  "scrupulous  exactness 
In  the  execution  of  all  medical  directions  and 
fidelity  In  the  administration  of  remedies." 

NONDENOJONATIONAI.    AT    OUTSET 

Bishop  Tlmon  had  decided,  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  hospital,  although  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church 
would  admit  patients  without  question  of 
creed.  If  a  non-CathoUc  patient  wished  "spir- 
itual help  from  his  own  reUglon,"  his  own 
clergyman  would  be  Invited  to  attend  him. 
There  was  to  be  no  effort  to  convert  patients 
to  Catholicism. 

Older  children  whoee  parents  died  In  the 
hospital  were  sent  to  one  of  two  orphanages 
established  by  the  church  In  1849 — St.  Vin- 
cent's Female  Orphan  Asylum,  operated  by 
the  second  group  of  sisters  who  came  In  1848, 
and  St.  Joseph's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum. 

Neither  orphanage  was  equipped  to  care 
for  children  under  six.  Orphaned  babies,  and 
those  bom  out  of  wedlock  whoee  mothers  did 
not  take  them,  were  housed  in  a  wing  of  the 
ho^ltal.  As  their  numbers  grew,  the  sisters 
were  forced  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
caring  for  them  and  this  limited  their  at- 
tendance on  the  sick. 

Again  Bishop  Tlmon  turned  to  the  mother 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Emmits- 
burg. More  sisters  were  sent  north.  Three 
cottages  from  the  hospital  site  were  moved 
to  land  on  Edward  St.  which  had  been 
donated  to  the  church  by  the  heirs  of  Louis 
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S.    LeCourtelx,    who   had    earlier   given    the 
land  for  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum. 

Fifteen  babies  were  moved  there  to  live 
until  a  new  brick  building  could  be  con- 
structed. Funds  for  the  building  were  raised 
by  pubUc  subscription  and  grants  from  the 
state,  oounty  and  city. 

READY    FOR    EPIDEMIC 

When  another  epidemic  of  cholera  struck 
in  1854,  the  new  building  was  ready.  Bishop 
Tlmon  himself  carried  some  of  the  newly- 
orphaned  babies  from  the  hospital  to  their 
new  home.  8t  Mary's  Infant  Asylum  and 
Maternity  Hospital. 

The  "sister  servant"  of  St.  Mary's  was  Sister 
Rosaline  Brown,  one  of  the  new  group  of 
s.sters  to  come  from  Emmitsburg. 

With  other  sisters  she  canvassed  the  city 
and  surrounding  villages  to  get  funds  and 
provisions  for  her  charges.  Often  the  sisters 
picked  fruit  and  vegetables,  even  dug  pota- 
toes. 

On  one  such  foraging  expenditlon  Sister 
Rosaline  stopped  at  the  Almshouse.  Although 
the  SUters  of  Charity  HosplUl  had  relieved 
the  county  mstltutlon  of  the  care  of  the 
acutely  ill.  there  was  stUl  no  suitable  place 
for  the  mentally  111. 

She  went  to  Bishop  Tlmon  who  advanced 
$6630  with  which  the  sisters  bought  the  farm 
of  Dr.  Flint  (who  had  left  Buffalo)  at  Main 
S:.  and  Kensington  Ave.  In  the  Buffalo 
Plains.  There  they  erected  a  brick  buUdlng 
which  was  completed  m  1880.  Initially  named 
the  Providence  Lunatic  Asylum  It  subse- 
quently became  Providence  Retreat. 

In  the  beginning.  Providence  Retreat  took 
In  only  the  mentally  ill,  charging  $2.50  a  week 
for  room,  food  and  medical  care.  Later  It  ad- 
mitted alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  as  weU. 

Meanwhile  the  original  hospital,  which  had 
added  still  another  wing,  was  rapidly  out- 
growing its  old  building,  whose  capacity  had 
grown  from  100  to  300  in  the  first  25  years. 

In  1876  it  moved  to  a  new  building  at 
Delavan  Ave.  and  Main  St.  which  had  a  ca- 
pacity of  334. 

ESTABLISH    TWO   OTHEX    HOSPrfALS 

Subsequently  the  sisters  established  the 
Good  Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Eye  and  Ear 
In.'rmary  (1882)  and  Emergency  Hospital 
(1884),  the  city's  first  hospital  for  accident 
and  emergency  patients  In  an  area  becoming 
highly  Industrialized. 

Eventually  the  special  functions  of  all  of 
the  separate  institutions  were  to  be  combined 
in  an  enlarged  and  modernized  Sisters  Hos- 
pital on  the  site  of  what  had  been  Providence 
Retreat. 

The  Retreat  was  closed  In  1940.  and  the 
maternity  division  of  the  hospital  at  Main 
and  Delavan,  with  that  of  St  Mary's  on  Ed- 
ward St.,  moved  there.  The  new  unit  was 
n.amed  the  Louise  de  MarlUac  Hospital. 

The  buildings  at  Main  and  Delavan  were 
closed  m  1956  and  the  other  divisions  of  the 
hospital  followed  maternity  to  the  Main  and 
Kensington  site.  Emergency  Ho^ltal  was 
taken  over  by  the  Diocese  four  years  later. 

The  old  Providence  Retreat  was  torn  down 
and  new  buildings  were  erected. 

NOW,  STAPr  OF    1,300 

The  new  hospital  la  a  far  cry,  physically 
and  scientifically,  from  the  first  one  on  St. 
Louia  Place.  The  patients  who  occupy  Its  444 
beds  and  72  bassinets  get  the  latest  and  best 
of  medical  and  surgical  care  from  a  medical 
staff  of  850.  Much  of  the  work  once  done  by 
the  sisters  Is  now  carried  out  by  more  than 
1300  full-Ume  employees. 

The  Sisters,  however,  are  still  the  spirit  of 
the  hospital.  There  are  14  of  them — eight  In 
admmistrative  and  professional  poets  and 
six  who  work  on  part-time  assignments, 
visiting  the  patients,  and  making  them  com- 
fortable. 

The  sturdy  brick  buildings  that  housed 
the  hospital  dtirlng  its  early  years  still  stand 
at  St.  Louis  PI.  and  Virginia  St.  and  are  now 
marked  by  a  plaque. 
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There  Is  no  record  of  what  happened  to 
Sister  Ursula  after  1863  when  she  was  suc- 
ceeded as  "alBter  servant"  by  aster  Ann 
Louise.  SUter  Hyeronimo  went  to  Rochester 
m  1857  to  start  St.  Mary's  Hospital  there.  Sis- 
ter Ann  Sebastian  spent  17  years  In  Buffalo. 

At  the  time  of  the  hospital's  60th  anniver- 
sary In  1898,  Sister  Ann  Sebastian  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  stUl  living.  From  Mt. 
Hope  Retreat,  Baltimore,  she  wrote: 

"I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  dear  Buf- 
falo Mission,  where  we  had  such  a  harxS  be- 
ginning and  labored  so  hard.  Thanks  to  our 
dear  Lord,  who  has  blessed  our  labors.  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  the  17  years  that  I  spent  m 
Buffalo  Mission;  It  Is  a  dear  mission  to  me, 
and  I  pray  daUy  for  Its  continuance." 

An  Honored  Tradition  of  Beino  First 

Sisters  of  Charity  Hospital  Is  the  only  hos- 
pital in  Buffalo  to  have  served  as  the  pri- 
mary teaching  hospital  for  two  medical 
schools. 

From  1848  to  1868.  when  Buffalo  Oneral 
Hospital  was  opened,  it  was  the  only  teaching 
hospital  for  the  University  of  Buffalo.  After 
that  the  two  hospitals  shared  teaching  re- 
spKtnslbllitles. 

The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  commented  In 
1858  that  the  availability  of  teaching  facili- 
ties at  Sisters  Hospital  during  its  early  years 
"placed  the  University  of  Buffalo  on  a  par 
with  the  colleges  of  larger  cities"  and  gave  it 
"a  position  it  never  could  have  attained  with- 
out the  advantage  of  bedside  Instruction  " 

When  Niagara  University  established  a 
medical  school  in  Buffalo  in  1883,  Sisters  be- 
came Its  teaching  hospital,  and  continued  to 
be  until  the  school  merged  with  UB  In  1893. 

The  hospital  had  a  resident  medical  stu- 
dent, or  "extern"  in  today's  terms,  as  early 
as  1849.  In  1852  such  a  program  was  made 
official. 

In  1855  the  hospital  set  up  a  program  of 
"residency"  for  graduates  of  the  Medical 
School  and  In  1889  a  school  of  nursing.  Even 
earlier  the  case  histories  of  patients  treated 
there,  published  In  the  Buffalo  Journal,  were 
contributing  to  the  postgraduate  education 
of  practicing  physicians  throughout  the 
United  States.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  In 
nearby  Canada. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  centiuy,  the  for- 
ward-looking Sisters  of  Charity  and  their 
medical  staff  recognized  that  medicine  was 
changing.  In  1898  they  reorganized  the  staff 
and  established  ho^ltal  departments  as  they 
exist  today,  under  the  direction  of  trained 
specialists. 

SAW    NEEDS    AND    MET    THXM 

They  saw  the  community's  needs  and  met 
them,  one  after  another — first  the  hospital 
Itself:  then  the  Infant  asylum  and  maternity 
hospital,  with  a  special  ward  for  unwed 
mothers;  then  an  institution  to  treat  the 
mentally  111,  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts: 
then  a  hospital  for  accident  and  Injury  oases. 

In  all  of  these  they  were  first  In  Buffalo 
and  they  have  continued  to  make  history  up 
to  the  present  day. 

The  MarlUac  Oulld,  organized  In  1935  to 
"solace  and  comfort"  patients,  prevailed  upon 
the  Red  Croas  to  train  some  of  lt«  members 
as  Buffalo's  first  Orey  Ladles. 

Slaters  Hospital  bad  the  first  modem  In- 
tensive care  unit  in  the  city  and  the  first  elec- 
tronically monitored  coronary  heart  unit. 
The  Buffalo  Fire  Department's  rescue  squads 
transmit  electrocardiograms  taken  through- 
out the  city  to  the  heart  unit  by  radio  for 
rapid  diagnosis. 

The  hospital  sponsored  the  first  methadone 
cimic  in  Buffalo. 

It  was  the  first  hospital  to  utUise  closed 
circuit  television  for  the  regtilar  education 
of  patients  and  staff — and  for  "visiting"  by 
patients  with  chUdren  too  young  to  be  al- 
lowed in  their  rooms. 

Sisters  was  the  first  hospital  to  employ  a 
corporate  group  of  experienced.  fully-Uosnssd 
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physicians  to  staff  its  emergency  room  and 
one  of  the  first  two  in  the  city  to  have  a  full- 
time  director  of  medical  education,  named  in 
1961. 

The  hospital  wUl  be  the  first  In  the  area 
to  have  its  own  medical  office  buUdlng, 
schediiled  to  open  In  1974.  And  its  extended 
care  faculty,  now  vmder  construction,  will  be 
one  of  the  first  In  Erie  Cotmty  to  be  erected 
as  part  of  a  hospital. 


REMOVAL  OF  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  groups  of  its  kind. 

Its  governmental  affairs  division  is 
headed  by  Preston  E.  Peden,  who  once 
served  in  this  body  as  a  Representative 
from  Oklah<Hna. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
a  policy  statement  was  adopted  calling 
for  immediate  removal  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  I  am  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment with  the  points  made  in  this  state- 
ment. 

I  insert  the  full  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord, trusting  that  It  will  not  only  be  stud- 
ied by  my  colleagues,  but  that  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
and  even  the  President  himself,  will  look 
at  this  very  timely  and  forthright  state- 
ment. 

Chicago  Association  or  Commerce  and  In- 
DI7STRY  Recommends  the  Removal  of  Wage 
AND  Price  Controls 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  urges  the  Unmedlate  removal  of 
wage  and  price  controls. 

ITie  Association  Is  concerned  and  dis- 
turbed with  the  drift  of  current  U.S.  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  controls  have  not  stabl- 
Uzed  wages  and  prices  or  checked  Inflation. 
Instead,  they  have  contributed  to  shortages, 
black  markets,  mlsallocations,  production 
cut-backs  and  waste  of  resources.  The  con- 
trols obscure  the  transmission  of  price  and 
demand  signals  to  producers.  They  upset 
business  confidence  and  business  planning. 
They  encourage  quality  deterioration  and  the 
elimination  of  low  priced  and  low  profit 
items.  They  discourage  capital  spending 
needed  for  Increased  output  of  scarce  com- 
modities. Controls  have  increased  govern- 
ment's role  In  business  decision  making. 

At  best  the  controls  prolong  the  period 
of  price  adjustments  but  do  not  avoid  even- 
tual price  Increases.  They  divert  attenUon 
of  policy  makers  from  monetary  and  fiscal 
management  which  would  work  If  tried.  Be- 
yond the  short  run,  «•  unaccompanied  by 
patriotic  fervor,  price  or  wage  controls  have 
never  succeeded  in  history.  The  experience 
of  Office  of  Price  StabUlzation  is  a  recent  re- 
minder of  their  failure  to  control  prices  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War. 

Price  controls  have  created  unsettled  con- 
ditions In  the  meat  industry  with  record 
stocks  being  withheld  or  diverted  from  their 
natural  domestic  market,  processing  plants 
being  shut  down  and  great  uncertainty  de- 
veloping regarding  future  beef  supply.  Other 
commodity  shortages  have  also  developed. 
The  AssocUtlon   is  fully  aware  that   197S 
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price  Increases  stemmed  from  many  causes. 
World  wide  shortages  and  an  Increasing 
world  population  Intensified  the  demand  for 
focxL  Devaluation  of  the  dollar  promoted 
the  export  of  scarce  food  and  feed  commodi- 
ties. Adverse  crop  weather  reduced  harvests, 
food  supplies  and  grain  surpluses  at  home 
and  abroad.  Environmental  controls  of 
diverse  governmental  unit*  have  artlflclaUy 
reduced  the  supply  of  available  fuels 
throughout  the  country.  The  resultant  de- 
mand for  xinrestrlcted  fuels  has  elevated 
their  prices  and  created  severe  shortages. 
Price  increases  suppressed  by  Phase  U  caught 
up  during  Phase  m.  There  were  some  price 
hikes  anticipatory  of  another  freeze.  As  the 
economy  approached  full  employment,  pro- 
duction labor  costs  rose  and  pushed  against 
prices. 

The  Association  Is  cognizant  of  appr(^rlate 
and  laudatory.  If  tardy,  measures  to  en- 
courage full  production  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties. Increased  production  will  retard  price 
increases  and  promote  price  decreases.  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  Increase  farm  produc- 
tion and  release  commodity  stockpiles  are 
commendable.  The  Presidential  instruction 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  triple 
continental  shelf  land  available  for  oU  ex- 
ploration clearly  Intends  to  ameliorate  short- 
ages of  these  products.  Much  tighter  fiscal 
control  of  federal  deficits  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary measure  deserves  our  loud  applause. 
Measures  of  Federal  monetary  agencies  to  re- 
strain credit  expansion  are  the  logical 
consequence  of  an  expansionary  monetary 
policy  pursued  for  many  years.  Nevertheless 
they  are  appropriate  at  this  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  economy.  These  measures 
tightened  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and 
a  curb  upon  credit  expansion  will  control 
Inflation  even  with  controls  removed. 

The  Association  recognizes  that  Immediate 
termination  of  wage  and  price  controls,  which 
it  recommends,  could  result  in  some  short 
nm  price  Increases.  It  feels  that  American 
consumers  wUl  be  better  served  by  bearing 
short  term  price  increases  In  exchange  for 
long  term  price  stability  and  plentiful  sup- 
plies. Without  controls  volatile  food  prices 
will  stabilize  and  even  come  down  with  two 
good  harvests  and  expanded  food  production. 
The  United  States  has  passed  through  a 
decade  of  failure  to  discipline  money  man- 
agement, federal  spending  and  the  regulation 
of  farm  and  petroleum  production.  Both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  and  the  XJS.  monetary  authori- 
ties have  Ignored  the  warnings  of  economists, 
analysts  and  business  leaders  to  effect  these 
disciplines.  Controls  are  the  culmination  of 
this  neglect. 

Price  and  wage  controls  have  created 
shortages  which  will  worsen  as  long  as  they 
remain.  They  c6\ild  lead  to  more  extensive 
control.  They  Impede  a  retxim  to  price  sta- 
bUlty.  They  have  Increased  business'  burdens 
and  costs.  They  have  reduced  production  and 
Inspired  waste  of  resources.  They  have 
diminished  the  voluntary  and  uncoerced  ex- 
change of  labor,  goods  and  capital.  They 
have  suppressed  Investment  and  production 
planning  for  higher  quality  and  lower  cost 
goods.  They  have  fostered  a  climate  of  Im- 
morality and  uncertainty  characterized  by 
evasion  of  regulations,  destruction  of  com- 
modities, and  excessive  Job  hopping. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  reafllrms  its  faith  in  a  market 
oriented  economy  with  price  flexlbUlty  which 
Is  currently  threatened  by  government 
decree.  If  there  was  temporary  support  from 
business  for  the  freeze  two  years  ago,  the 
Association  feels  at  this  time  that  there  Is 
a  strong  consensus  of  business  opinion  In 
opposition  to  the  controls.  It  tirges  the  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  controls. 
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DISTRICT  OP  CXDLUMBIA  OPTOMET- 
RIC  CENTER  COMMENDED  FOR 
EFFORTS  AT  VISION  CARE 


October  ^,  1973 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THK    DISTUCT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
representative  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, it  is  my  privilege  to  commend 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Optometric 
Center  of  the  National  Capital. 

During  this  last  year,  more  than  60 
doctors  of  optometry  freely  served  at  the 
clinic  operated  by  the  center  in  down- 
town Washington.  Some  400  persons  were 
given  care  and  glasses  if  needed.  For  the 
last  several  years.  District  of  Columbia 
schools  have  sent  their  students  for  vis- 
ion care  to  the  center  through  a  contrac- 
tual arrangement  with  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources.  Last  year,  the  cen- 
ter sponsored  and  conducted  vision 
screening  projects,  utilizing  volunteer 
optometrists  and  their  spouses  at  various 
schools  in  the  area. 

Participating  optometrlsti  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Optometric  Council  of  the 
National  Capital  Region,  which  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  central  Mary- 
land and  northern  Virginia.  In  addition 
to  the  optometric  members  supporting 
this  service.  New  Eyes  for  the  Needy,  a 
public  service  organization,  and  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  have 
given  valuable  financial  assistance. 

The  president  of  the  center.  Dr.  Barry 
Ephriam,  has  expressed  special  interest 
concerning  proper  vision  care.  This  in- 
,  volves  the  need  for  people  to  receive  pro- 
fessional vision  care  for  correction  of  vis- 
ion problems  and  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure against  blindness.  The  center  gives 
the  following  guides  so  patients  may 
know  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  practitioner  in  vision  care: 
Etx  Cabs  Ouihes 

1.  Take  a  health  history  to  ascertain 
whether  one  has  any  kind  of  aliments,  aller- 
gies or  diseases,  or  are  taking  drugs  that  may 
affect  ones  vision; 

3.  Inspect  the  eyes  and  lids  carefully  for 
any  algna  of  lesions  or  irritations  in  or  near 
the  eye; 

3.  Examine  the  Interior  of  the  eye  for  con- 
ditions such  as  diabetes  and  cataract; 

4.  Test  ociUar  reflexes,  eye  movements  and 
side  vision; 

5.  Check  the  hardness  of  the  eye  as  a  test 
for  glaucoma; 

6.  Use  a  aeries  of  vlstial  tests  to  check 
visual  acuity,  astigmatism,  eye  coordination 
and  muscle  fxinction; 

7.  Ask  questions  about  visual  habits  on  the 
job,  while  driving  and  while  enjoying 
hobbies; 

8.  PuUy  inform  one  of  the  nature  of  his 
visual  problem,  if  any,  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  Improve  the  visual  performance; 

9.  If  glasses  are  needed,  be  will  assist  in 
the  selection  of  ft^mes  to  determine  the 
exact  position  at  which  the  frame  will  hold 
the  lenses  before  the  eyes,  the  proper  fit,  ap- 
propriateness of  the  frame  In  your  line  of 
work,  and  the  appearance  of  the  frame  in  re- 
lation to  facial  features; 

10.  PoUow  up  to  see  how  well  the  eyes  have 
adapted  to  the  glasses;  and 


11.  If  care  Is  needed  beyond  what  h«  is 
able  to  provide,  he  wUl  refer  one  to  the  proper 
specialist  for  care. 

Another  service  provided  by  the  cen- 
ter is  with  Its  lost  and  found  telephone 
number.  Persons  either  losing  glasses 
or  finding  glasses — including  contact 
lenses — may  utilize  this  service.  The 
number  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
347-1622. 

The  continued  operation  and  expan- 
sion of  services  of  the  Optometric  Cen- 
ter is  important  to  this  community.  I 
compliment  its  members  for  this  public 
service  and  encourage  their  contmued 
success. 


October  4,  1973 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
HOOSAC  TUNNEL  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHTJSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  we  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  history  of  this  rail 
passageway  at  this  time.  For  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  northeast  railroads  are  in 
desperate  trouble. 

At  the  time  this  tunnel  was  planned 
and  construction  began  In  the  mld- 
1880's,  that,  of  course,  was  not  the  case. 

You  all  know  the  familiar  line  about 
an  irresistible  force  meeting  an  immov- 
able object.  In  the  mid-1880's  our  rail- 
roads were  undeniably  an  "irresistible 
force"  in  this  country.  They  provided  the 
only  viable  means  of  cross-country  tran- 
sit. In  western  Massachusetts  this 
"irresistible  force"  met  its  "immovable" 
match  in  the  form  of  the  Hoosac  Moim- 
tain. 

My  First  Congressional  District  is  well 
known  for  its  t>eautiful  rolling  hills. 
While  they  make  for  great  beauty,  they 
do  not  make  for  great  railroauling.  But, 
travel  through  these  hills  provided  a 
direct  route  from  Boston  to  the  west.  In 
order  to  conquer  the  obstacle  provided 
by  the  Hoosac  Moimtaln,  work  started 
in  1851  on  the  construction  of  a  tuimel 
through  it. 

More  than  800  men  labored  to  build  the 
tunnel.  The  work  was  sigonizingly  slow. 
Two  men,  one  ser\ing  merely  to  hold  a 
chisel,  could  struggle  for  hours  putting 
only  a  dent  in  the  surface  of  the  rccJc. 

I  know  it  was  back-breaking  work.  It 
was  the  work  my  father  told  me  about 
when  I  was  young,  for  he  was  a  member 
of  the  force  that  carried  on  the  work  of 
that  original  crew.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
one  further  personal  note.  It  was  through 
his  work  at  the  tunnel  that  my  father 
met  my  mother,  whose  mother,  Angela 
Lora,  ran  a  boarding  house,  providing  a 
warm  home  for  the  men  who  worked 
long  hours  in  the  tunnel  shaft. 

It  took  24  years  to  complete  the  Initial 
tunneling.  It  cost  $15  mlllicm  and  ex- 


acted an  even  dearer  cost  in  lives  lost  in 
the  process  of  construction,  a  total  of 
195. 

However,  the  turmel  stands  as  a 
"classic"  of  American  know-how  and 
that  famed  "Yankee  ingenuity." 

The  tunnel  served  as  a  practical 
"proving  ground"  for  new  techniques  in 
excavation.  A  narrative  history  of  the 
tunnel,  prepared  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
Centennial  Committee  reports  that  oper- 
ation of  a  drill  used  In  the  tunnel,  the 
Burleigh  drUl,  "depended  upon  construc- 
tion of  air  compressor  machtoes."  Thus, 
the  report  concludes,  "the  American 
compressed  air  industry  which  was  to 
lead  the  world  in  mme  construction  tools 
grew  out  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  project." 

The  tunnel  process  also  saw  the 
first  practical  use  of  tri-nitroglycerlne. 
The  chemical,  approximately  1  million 
pounds  of  it,  was  manufactured  right  at 
the  site.  It  was  discovered,  through  the 
project,  that  the  substance  will  not  ex- 
plode in  its  solid,  frozen,  state. 

Another  "first,"  the  use  of  blasting 
caps  to  detonate  the  explosive  charges, 
was  also  recorded  at  the  tunnel. 

The  project  was  one  characterized  by 
numerous  delays,  in  fact,  the  emment 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  doubtful  It 
would  ever  see  completion.  He  expressed 
these  doubts  in  a  poem  entitled,  "The 
Great  Bore": 

"When  publishers  no  longer  steal. 

And  pay  for  what  they  stole  before. 
When  the  first  locomotive's  wheel. 

Rolls  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel's  bore; 
'TiU   then   let  Cummlngs  blaze  away. 

And  Miller's  saints  blow  up  the  globe; 
But  when  you  see  that  blessed  day. 

Then  order  your  ascension  robe!" 

But  the  doomsayers  were  proved 
wrong  and  the  tunnel  was  completed, 
the  headings  joined,  in  late  1873. 

The  first  train  passed  through  the  tun- 
nel in  1875  and  that  same  year,  the  first 
passenger  train  used  the  tunnel. 

The  last  passenger  train  used  the  tun- 
nel In  1958  when  the  regular  scheduled 
passenger  service  was  terminated. 

This  weekend,  an  excursion  trip  has 
been  planned  through  the  timnel  by  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Centennial  Committee. 
I  understand  that  It  is  a  "sold  out '  event 
and  that  eight  cars  will  be  making  the 
trip.  The  cars  going  through  the  tuimel 
on  their  way  from  Boston  to  North 
Adams  will  be  carrying  railroad  buffs, 
historians,  descendants  of  the  men  who 
risked  and  gave  their  lives  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel,  and  just  plain 
adventuresome  citizens.  Undoubtedly  on 
this  sentimental  journey,  they  will  re- 
flect on  the  good  old  days  of  railroading. 
We  caimot,  of  course,  bring  those  days 
back.  But  we  can  work  to  keep  our  North- 
east railroads  strong. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  all  of 
those  who  have  planned  and  are  taking 
part  in  this  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, and  I  salute  those  men  and  women 
who,  long  ago.  worked  to  build  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel.  They  have  given  me,  and  I  hope 
they  wlU  give  you.  inspiration  for  the 
task  ahead  of  us.  That  task  Is  to  bend 
every  effort  to  see  that  our  Northeast 
railroads  continue  to  be  a  strong  seg- 
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ment   of   this   country's   transportation 
system. 


HEADSTART — SUCCESS  OR 
FAILURE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
of  this  year.  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  former 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  presently 
director  of  the  child  development  pro- 
gram at  Yale  University,  published  an 
article  assessing  the  Headstart  program 
in  the  journal.  Learning. 

Because  Dr.  Zigler  was  one  of  the  men 
who  helped  to  plan  Headstart,  and  was. 
Indeed,  in  charge  of  the  program  for  2 
years,  and  because  of  his  extraordinary 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  quality  child 
care  services,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  his  assessment  with  the  greatest 
care. 

For  the  central  point  of  Dr.  Zlgler's 
article  can  be  accurately  applied  to  many 
of  the  other  human  services  programs 
which  we  are  currently,  and  painfully, 
trj'ing  to  evaluate. 

The  theme  is  that  if  we  are  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  programs  such  as  Head- 
start,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  inteUec- 
tuEdly  honest,  evaluate  these  programs 
in  terms  of  their  success  in  attaining 
their  actual  objectives — and  not  the  ob- 
jectives arbitrarily  assigned  to  them  by 
others. 

Says  Dr.  Zigler : 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  realistic  and  proper 
assessment  of  Head  Start  demonstrates  that 
it  has  been  a  success.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  what  we  have  learned  from  Head  Start 
to  date  can  give  clear  direction  to  future 
compensatory  efforts. 

Because  I  believe  Dr.  Zlgler's  percep- 
tive comments  deserve  wide  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  mclude  this  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Project  Headstakt:  Sttocess  ob  FAn-tnos? 

(By  Edward  Zigler) 
(The  depth,  breadth  and  consequence  of 
poverty  in  America  have  seeped  deeply  into 
tlie  public  consciousness,  and  conscience.  In 
the  last  decade.  In  the  midst  of  the  shock 
and  rhetoric  surrounding  that  process,  edu- 
cators came  to  some  conclusions  of  particu- 
lar slgniflcance  and  poignancy  to  them. 
Among  them  was  the  conviction  that  on  the 
day  they  first  walk  through  kindergarten 
doors,  children  from  poverty  families  are  al- 
ready far  and  perhaps  hopelessly  behind 
youngsters  from  better-off  famiUes.  Poor  nu- 
trition, limited  learning  opporttinltles  at 
home,  little  or  no  understanding  of  what  the 
public  school  system  wUl  expect  and  demand 
of  them — all  these  and  more  have  taken  too 
great  a  toU  on  such  five-year -olds. 

It  was  this  dawning  recognition  that 
brought  Head  Start  Into  being  on  Jime  30, 
1965,  at  the  heyday  of  the  New  Frontier 
Since  then,  the  federal  government  has  spent 
approximately  »2.6  biUlon  In  an  effort  to  give 
4  5  milUon  chUdren  from  poor  families  a 
better  chance  at  the  education  starting  line. 
Exact  statutlcs  are  hard  to  get,  but  perhaps 
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one  child  In  every  ten  now  In  VS.  elementary 
schools  Is  a  Head  Start  graduate. 

The  social  experiments  of  the  New  Frontier 
are  under  severe  attack  in  Washington  today, 
but  Nixon  budget  reductions  do  not  seem 
likely  to  reach  Head  Start.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  »407.4  million  for  Head 
Start  in  fiscal  1974,  a  $28.2  million  increase 
over  expenditures  the  year  before.  The  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  covered  by  the  proirram 
stands  at  379.000. 

In  the  article  that  follows,  the  man  who 
helped  plan  Head  Start  and  ran  it  for  two  of 
Its  most  turbulent  years  takes  a  look  back 
over  that  experience,  and  another  look  at 
what  might  lie  ahead.  He  is  Dr.  Edward  Zig- 
ler, former  director  of  the  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment and  chief  of  the  ChUdren  s  Bu- 
reau of  HEW  and  now  profesor  and  director  of 
the  Child  Development  Program  in  the  psy- 
chology department  at  Yale  and  head  of  the 
psychology  section  of  the  Yale  Chile  Studv 
Center.  ' 

His  conclusion  Is  that  If  unrealistic  ex- 
pectaUons  are  stripped  from  the  Head  Start 
record,  it  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. *^ 

Many  of  Learning's  readers  have  taught 
and  wiu  continue  to  teach  Head  Start  chil- 
dren. We  Invite  them  to  read  Dr.  Zlglers  re- 
port and,  from  theu-  vantage  points  on  the 
firing  Une,  to  let  us  hear  their  own  1ud«- 
ments.)  '   ^^ 

TUX  OOAL  OF  HEAD  START:    SOCIAL  COMPETENCl 

Whether  Head  Start  Is  seen  as  a  success  or 
a  failure  is  determined  by  the  factors  one 
chooses  to  weigh  in  making  such  an  assess- 
ment. Thus,  If  Head  Start  is  appraised  In 
terms  of  Its  success  Ui  unlversaUy  raising  the 
IQs  of  poor  children,  and  maintaining  these 
IQs  over  time.  It  U  easy  to  write  off  Head 
Start  as  an  abject  faUure.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  assesses  Head  Start  in  terms  of  the 
Improved  health  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
poor  children  who  have  been  screened  dlag- 
nosed  and  treated.  Head  Start  is'clearly  a 
resoiindlng  success. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  are  not  clear  as  to  either  the  exact 
nature  of  the  Head  Start  program  or  its  goals. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  a  realistic  and  proper 
^ssment  of  Head  Start  demonstrates  that 
It  has  been  a  success.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  what  we  have  learned  from  Head  Start 
to  date  can  give  clear  dU-ectlon  to  future 
compensatory  efforts. 

A  basic  requirement  of  any  social  program 
should  be  that  its  goals  be  expUcltly  stated 
and  widely  recognized  throughout  the  life  of 
the  program.  This  has  not  been  the  case  with 
Head  Start,  and  its  image  has  suffered  as  a 
result.  While  those  who  conceptuaUzed  the 
program  already  know  this,  it  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  others  that  this  preschoc^  pro- 
gram was  not  mounted  in  hopes  of  dramatl- 
caUy  raising  IQ  scores,  nor  of  guaranteeing 
that  au  Head  Start  graduates  would  be  read- 
Ing  at  their  age^vel  at  grade  five 

Rather,  the  cit^rs  of  Head  Start  hoped 
to  bring  about  gnSter  social  competence  in 
disadvantaged  children.  By  social  oompe- 
tence.  we  meant  an  Individual's  everyday 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  his  environ- 
meiit  A  chUd's  social  oompetence  may  be 
described  as  his  abUity  to  master  appropriate 
formal  concepts,  to  perform  well  In  school  to 
stay  out  of  trouble  with  the  law  and  to  relate 
wen  to  adults  and  other  children 

We  have  sought  to  achieve  this  broad  eoal 
by  working  with  the  child  directly,  with  hi* 
family  and  with  the  community  In  which  he 
lives.  The  Head  Start  approach  to  helpln* 
children  dlrecUy  involves  servlca  to  Improve 
his  healMi,  Intellectual  ability,  and  social- 
emotional  development.  aU  of  which  are  oom- 
ponents  of  social  competence. 

HXAI,TH 

With  respect  to  health,  it  Is  recognized 
that  social  competence  is  fundamentally  de- 
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pendent  upon  a  child's  physical  well-being. 
A  child  who  13  Ul  or  hungry  cannot  learn 
from  or  enjoy  his  experiences  and  relatlon- 
sblps  with  thoee  around  bUn. 

More  than  one  third  of  Head  Start  chil- 
dren have  been  found  to  suffer  from  Ulnesaea 
or  physical  handicaps.  Of  these  children,  75 
percent  have  been  treated.  While  we  can  be 
satisfied  only  with  100  percent  effectlveneaa, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  health 
of  the  nation's  poor  children  has  been  bet- 
tered by  Head  Start,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  healthy,  their  opportunities  for  cog- 
nitive and  emotional  growth  are  enhanced. 

INTKLLXCTUAL  ABtLrTT 

With  respect  to  formal  cognitive  abilities, 
most  Head  Start  programs  have  mounted 
efforts  directed  toward  improving  the  chil- 
dren's linguistic,  numerical,  spatial,  abstrac- 
tion and  memory  functions.  Many  studies 
have  indicated  that  at  the  end  of  the  Head 
Start  e.xpertence  and  prior  to  entering  school. 
Head  Start  children  have  higher  scores  than 
comparable  non-Head  Start  children  on 
speciSc  measures  of  these  abilities  and  on 
IQ  tests  Head  Start  has  also  been  directed 
toward  developing  those  achievements,  com- 
monly labeled  "intellectual."  which  are  more 
often  Influenced  by  a  child's  partlctUar  ex- 
periences than  by  the  quality  of  his  formal 
cognitive  functioning.  (Thus,  the  child  who 
cannot  define  the  word  "gown"  may  have  a 
perfectly  adequate  cognitive  storage  and  re- 
trieval system,  but  simply  has  never  heard 
the  word.) 

While  experts  may  argue  over  the  degree 
to  which  a  compeasatory  education  program 
can  Increase  the  child's  span  of  memory, 
there  Is  no  question  that  particular  experi- 
ences highly  influence  the  si>eciflc  bits  of 
Information  stored  In  the  child's  memory 
bank.  The  failure  to  draw  a  dlsUnction  tie- 
tween  a  cognitive  process  (memory)  and  the 
products  of  that  process  (the  ability  to  Icnow 
what  particular  words  mean)  has  frequently 
led  to  a  simplistic  assessment  of  compensa- 
tory education  programs  as  well  as  a  total 
misreading  of  what  actually  hinders  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  child  In  his  school 
achievement. 

This  point  can  perhaps  best  be  clarified 
by  examining  the  performance  with  respect 
to  a  particular  achievement  of  children  re- 
siding in  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  Many 
more  five-year-olds  in  San  Francisco  than 
in  New  York  would  know  what  a  cable  car 
was.  not  because  they  were  cognltlvely  su- 
perior to  New  York  children  but  because 
they  have  much  greater  contact  with  cable 
cars. 

Unfortunately,  when  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  cannot  produce  achieve- 
ments of  this  sort,  we  are  all  too  ready  to 
conclude  that  they  are  less  bright  or  that 
their  cognitive  systems  are  less  adequate, 
rather  than  attributing  differences  m  per- 
formance to  differences  in  experience.  Thla 
error,  which  Invariably  leads  to  an  tmder- 
assessment  of  the  cognitive  abilities  of  poor 
children.  Is  compounded  when  the  school 
falls  to  credit  them  with  those  achlevemenU 
m  which  they  outdistance  children  from 
more  affluent  homes.  In  school,  we  rarely 
give  the  child  from  the  ghetto  any  credit 
(nor  do  we  fault  the  non-ghetto  chUd)  when 
we  discover  that  the  ghetto  chUd  knows  that 
"threads"  means  clothes  and  the  non-ghetto 
child  does  not.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  our 
schools,  whose  values  reflect  thoee  of  society 
at  large,  prefer  certain  school  achievements 
over  others,  helping  potM-  children  succeed 
In  school  and  In  life  must  Involve  providing 
them  early  in  their  lives  with  those  experi- 
ences that  make  these  expected  achievements 
possible. 

Head  Start  does  exactly  tbU.  Bead  Start 
children  are  repeatedly  found  to  do  better 


on  preschool  achievement  tests,  such  as  the 
Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory,  than  do  poor 
children  who  have  not  had  the  Head  Start 
experience. 

SOCIAL   *KD   XMOnONAL   DKVXLOPKXKT 

The  Other  aspects  of  the  child  that  Head 
Start  seeks  to  Influence  are  those  social,  mo- 
tivational and  emotional  attributes  that  are 
known  to  enhance  a  cbUd'^  general  social 
competence.  These  less  appreciated  factors 
Include  an  adequate  aspiration  level,  a 
healthy  self-image,  expectancy  of  success, 
mastery  motivation,  curiosity  and  independ- 
ence. 

In  the  few  studies  of  Head  Start  In  which 
an  effort  was  made  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  program  on  socloemotlonal  variables, 
Head  Start  children  have  usually  been  found 
to  be  su|)erlor  to  non-Head  Start  children 
at  the  end  of  the  Head  Start  year.  These 
attributes  are  almost  totally  shaped  by  the 
environment  and  are  probably  much  more 
plastic  than  the  child's  formal  cognitive  de- 
velopment. Certainly  they  are  extremely  de- 
cisive In  determining  how  a  child  will  func- 
tion both  in  school  and  later  In  life.  It  is 
the  rare  person  who  does  not  possess  the 
cognitive  wherewithal  to  learn  to  read,  to 
master  the  general  subject  matter  of  our 
schools  and  eventually  to  learn  occupational 
skills  that  will  allow  him  to  contribute  to 
society  and  re^p  Its  rewards. 

This  nation  can  live  comfortably  with  the 
variations  that  we  And  In  cognitive  ability, 
Independent  of  race  and  social  class.  If  we 
will  only  realize  that  all  children — with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  severely  retarded — 
have  the  cognitive  potential  to  play  pro- 
ductive roles  in  society.  Why  then,  one  might 
ask.  are  we  confronted  with  so  many  young 
people  who  do  not  meet  society's  minimal 
expectations — school  dropouts.  Juvenile  de- 
linquents and  those  who  have  opted  for  the 
drug  culture? 

The  answer,  I  submit.  Is  not  that  the 
cognitive  ability  needed  to  function  ade- 
quately In  thU  society  Is  widely  lacking. 
Rather,  the  failure  to  function  adequately 
can  usually  be  dlrectely  traced  to  a  nega- 
tive self-image,  to  a  "can't  do"  philoeopby 
and  to  a  wariness  and/or  hostility  that  In 
all  too  many  cases  has  been  honestly  come  by. 
This  Is  why  our  early-chUdhood  Intervention 
pvrograms  must  be  Just  as  concerned  with 
the  social,  motivational  and  emotional  fac- 
tors in  development  as  they  are  with  cogni- 
tive development.  Ten  more  points  of  IQ 
make  little  difference  with  respect  to  the 
malaise  that  afflicts  so  many  of  our  young 
people. 

Even  If  we  limit  our  discussion  to  lack  of 
achievement  in  school,  we  can  immediately 
see  why  affective  development  is  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  early-childhood  Inter- 
vention program.  It  Is  Interesting  that  when 
chUdren  from  affluent  homes  fall  in  school, 
they  are  usually  labeled  "underach levers." 
Implicit  In  that  phrase  Is  a  recognition  that 
the  children's  school  achievements  result 
from  some  combination  of  cognitive  factors, 
which  determine  the  upper  limit  of  perform- 
ance, and  motivational-emotional  factors, 
which  Influence  the  match  between  actual 
performance  and  potential. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  assess  the  per- 
formance of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
child,  we  are  all  to  ready  to  attribute  his 
failures  solely  to  poor  cognitive  ability.  It 
should  be  noted  that  for  all  children  only 
half  of  the  variance  on  school  achievement 
tests  can  be  attributed  to  difference  In  I^. 
The  other  60  percent  variation  offers  the  ideal 
ground  for  Intervention  efforts,  provided  such 
efforts  are  expllclty  directed  toward  Influenc- 
ing those  motivational  factors  that  have 
so  much  to  do  with  both  school  and  later 
life  achievements. 


FAMILT   AKD   COMMTTNTTT   IMVOLVKICXMT 

As  noted  earlier.  Head  Start's  efforts  go 
far  beyond  those  directed  at  the  child  in  the 
center.  Central  to  the  Head  Start  philosophy 
is  the  view  that  child  development  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  Influenced  by  every  event 
experienced  by  the  child.  Intervention  ef- 
forts that  ignore  the  parents  or  the  child's 
home  life  will  certainly  have  limited  Impact. 
Thus  parental  involvement  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Head  Start  program  from 
Its  Inception. 

From  the  outset  a  goal  was  to  provide 
families  with  both  information  and  services 
to  help  them  Improve  their  economic  status 
and  provide  a  better  developmental  environ- 
ment for  their  children.  The  escape  from 
poverty  for  many  American  families  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  outreach  and  training 
efforts  of  the  Head  Start  program  and  direct 
involvement  of  parents  In  policy-making 
roles. 

A  child's  development  Is  also  Influenced 
by  the  quality  of  the  social  Institutions  in  his 
commimity.  The  1970  Klrachner  Report  on 
the  community  Impact  of  Head  Start  has 
made  It  abundantly  clear  that,  throughout 
the  nation.  Head  Start  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  communities  to  Improve  their 
educational,  health  and  social  services  to  the 
poor. 

oxra  COALS  bkcomx  distorted 

Since  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that 
the  social  competence  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren has  been  enhanced  by  Head  Start,  we 
must  ask  why  so  many  people  have  become 
critical  of  the  program.  The  answer,  I  be- 
lieve, Involves  the  penduIumlLke  nature  of 
our  thinking  about  the  developing  child,  as 
well  as  the  tendency  of  educational  decision 
makers  to  board  theoretical  bandwagons. 
The  environmental  mystiqtie 

When  Head  Start  began,  the  favored 
theoretical  position  was  what  I  have  termed 
the  "environmental  mystique."  Essentially, 
this  position  held  that  young  chllren  are  so 
malleable  that  rather  minimal  interventions 
In  the  early  years  will  have  major  and  last- 
ing Impact.  The  theorists  whose  work  gave 
rise  to  this  mystique  were  themselves  rebel- 
ling against  an  earlier  view  of  child  develop- 
ment emphasizing  hereditary  factors,  a 
maturationally  determined  sequence  of  de- 
velopment, a  relatively  non-malleable  child 
and  a  fixed  IQ.  In  the  mid  1960s,  the  pendu- 
lum had  swung  to  the  extreme  environmen- 
talist position,  and  as  a  result  we  became 
Immersed  in  pleas  and  promisee  that  sm- 
phasized  the  cognitive  system's  openness  to 
change,  and  therefore  the  ease  with  which 
Intellectual  development  could  be  enhanced. 

The  environmental  mystique  captured  the 
nation's  thinking.  We  were  bombarded  with 
books  for  laymen,  magazine  articles  and 
stories  in  the  daily  press,  all  indicating  that 
with  the  right  kind  of  intervention  each  and 
every  child  would  eventually  function  at  an 
elevated  Intellectual  level.  Newspaper  stories 
reported  compensatory  programs  that  yielded 
a  point  of  IQ  Increase  for  every  month  a 
child  spends  In  the  program.  (One  Imme- 
diately wonders  why  all  parents  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  30  or  40  months  of  such 
treatment  for  their  children.)  In  one  In- 
stance, the  early  and  still  tentative  results 
of  cognitive  stimulation  of  Infants  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  researchers  were  re- 
ported as  though  the  secret  of  accelerated 
cognitive  development  had  been  uncovered. 
Books  poured  forth  informing  parents  how  to 
give  their  children  superior  minds  and  how 
to  teach  them  to  read  at  the  age  of  two. 

When  this  environmental  bandwagon  with 
all  Its  excesses  really  got  rolling,  educators 
and  the  producers  of  educational  materials 
were  quick  to  hop  aboard.  Professional  con- 


ventions were  inundated  with  salesmen 
hawking  the  latest  in  educational  equip- 
ment. This  hardware  was  promoted  as  being 
consistent  with  the  "environmental  mys- 
tique" and  at  the  same  time  appealed  to  the 
very  strong  attachment  to  technology  that 
characterizes  the  American  ethoe.  Some  of 
these  educational  materials  were  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  sound  psychological  and 
pedagogical  theorizing  and  research,  but 
many  of  them  were  pure  junk.  School  ad- 
ministrators were  soon  pushed  Into  a  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Joneses.  No  school  could 
afford  to  be  the  last  to  have  that  latest 
piece  of  equipment  that  would  guarantee 
educational  success. 

Parents  of  young  children.  Inundated  with 
material  about  how  malleable  their  chil- 
dren's minds  were,  were  quickly  seen  as  a 
ready  market  for  educational  toys.  Where 
once  mothers  and  fathers  went  to  toy  stores 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  object  that  their 
child  would  enjoy,  they  were  now  more  In- 
terested In  "toys  that  teach." 

Throughout  this  period,  there  were,  of 
course,  those  persons  who  had  the  good  sense 
to  Insist  that  almost  any  toy  could  teach  if 
the  parents  took  the  trouble  to  use  It  to 
arouse  the  child's  curiosity  and  Interest  and 
as  an  occasion  for  social  Interaction  between 
parent  and  child.  Some  specialists  even  had 
the  temerity  to  state,  wisely  In  my  opinion, 
that  the  cognitive  development  of  the  very 
young  child  has  less  to  do  with  formal  learn- 
ing Intervention  than  with  the  natural  ex- 
change between  the  child  and  his  environ- 
ment. If  his  parent  Is  Interacting  with  him, 
the  young  child  can  learn  more  by  plajrlng 
with  pots  and  pans  than  with  the  expensive 
toys  parents  buy  in  hopes  of  raising  their 
chUd's  IQ. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  since  the  environmental 
mystique  represented  the  dominant  position 
In  the  theoretical  literature,  permeated  the 
popular  press  and  became  established  In  the 
minds  of  parents.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
preschool  programs  of  the  19608  had  such  a 
strong  cognitive  orientation.  If  the  mind  of 
the  child  was  so  plastic,  and  environmental 
intervention  appeared  so  promising.  It  would 
be  criminal  not  to  direct  our  efforts  toward 
enhancing  cognitive  development.  The  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  highly  ex- 
perimental programs  that  are  still  In  need  of 
considerable  assessment,  we  have  almost  no- 
where produced  the  degree  of  cognitive  Im- 
provement In  poor  children  that  we  had 
hoped  for  has  been  a  moet  sobering  experi- 
ence. We  had  clearly  overprcwilsed.  and  the 
great  danger  now  Is  that  the  undue  optimism 
of  the  '608  may  give  way  to  undue  pessimism 
In  the  no». 

We  con  Improve  cognitive  development  of 
children,  but  for  most  children  this  Improve- 
ment will  be  more  limited  than  we  had 
thought.  Moreover,  to  achieve  and  sustain 
this  Improved  cognitive  functioning  will  re- 
quire much  longer  and  more  Intensive  efforts 
than  can  be  provided  by  an  eight-week  or 
even  one-year  Intervention  program. 
The  post-Sputnik  reaction 

Another  element  that  led  to  our  preoccu- 
pation with  cognitive  aspects  of  development 
was  the  post-Sputnik  panic  that  swept  the 
nation  at  about  the  same  time  that  pre- 
school compensatory  programs  were  getting 
underway.  That  some  nation  could  be  slightly 
ahead  of  America  in  even  one  realm  of  tech- 
nology seemed  intolerable,  if  not  to  the 
American  people,  certainly  to  o\ir  decision 
makers.  The  nation  clearly  needed  a  fall 
guy  to  explain  this  lose  of  face,  and,  as  Is 
so  often  the  case,  the  fall  guy  turned  out 
to  be  the  American  school. 

Admirals  who  had  access  to  the  public 
arena  became  pedagogical  experts  overnight. 
Thus,  virtues  of  Soviet  education,  with  Its 
emphasis  on   those   skills  that   lead   to  en- 


gineering accomplishments,  were  contrasted 
with  American  schools  and  their  tender- 
minded,  Dewey-eyed  concern  with  personal 
adjustment.  In  short  order,  educators  were 
extolling  the  virtue  of  teachmg  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  and  turning  away 
from  the  view  that  the  school  had  some 
responsibility  in  producing  a  whole  person 
who  could  take  his  place  In  society.  Un- 
fortunately, many  educators  capitulated  to 
this  one-sided  view,  and  In  too  many  places, 
preschools  became  rather  awesome  settings 
in  which  the  rigors  of  the  elementary  schools 
were  simply  Introduced  to  chUdren  at  an 
earlier  age. 

The  "whole  child"  approach,  with  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  view  that  a  child's  emotional 
and  motivational  development  are  just  as 
important  as  his  cognitive  development,  con- 
tinues to  be  suspect.  The  critics  of  this  ap- 
proach range  from  those  who  consider  It 
tender-minded  to  those  who  see  In  It  some 
pinko  plot  to  undermine  the  nation.  But 
the  criticism  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
children  are  much  more  than  cognitive  au- 
tomatons. The  child  Is  a  whole  person  whose 
physical,  cognitive  and  emotional-motiva- 
tional dimensions  interact  in  a  complex  fash- 
ion. Those  who  insist  on  approaching  the 
developing  child  as  some  sort  of  disembodied 
cognitive  system  strike  me  as  being  simple- 
minded,  not  tough-minded. 
The  "discovery"  of  cognitive  development 

Other  factors  played  a  role  In  the  overly 
cognitive  evaluation  of  Head  Start  and  other 
remedial  programs.  One  such  factor  was  that, 
15  or  so  years  ago,  American  child-develop- 
ment specialists  discovered  the  work  of  Jean 
Piaget  and  his  classic  efforts  in  charting 
cognitive  development  in  children.  Here 
again,  the  pendulumlike  nature  of  so  much 
of  American  thought  concerning  children 
manifested  Itself  with  Investigators  moving 
from  too  little  emphasis  to  too  much. 

Until  the  mid  1950s.  American  behaviorism 
held  sway,  and  thought  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  unworthy  of  investigation.  In- 
deed, it  was  considered  bad  form  and  too 
subjective  even  to  ask  a  cbUd  why  he  was 
doing  what  he  was  doing.  This  uniquely 
Amerloan  behavloristlc  approach  caused  the 
cognitive  emphasis  of  such  European  think- 
ers as  Piaget,  Werner  and  Vygotsky  to  be  al- 
most totally  Ignored.  As  behavloristlc  enthu- 
siasm waned.  American  researchers  decided 
that  thought  and  cognition  were  phenomena 
worthy  of  Investigation,  and  Piaget  In  par- 
ticular was  discovered  with  a  vengeance.  One 
must,  of  course,  applaud  this  belated  dis- 
covery and  be  thankful  for  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  our  understanding 
of  cognitive  development  by  American  psy- 
chologists such  as  Jerome  Bniner.  What  I 
cannot  applaud  Is  the  fact  that  cognitive 
development  has  now  so  captured  our  In- 
terest that  far  too  small  an  effort  is  being 
expended  In  illuminating  the  nature  of  emo- 
tional and  motivational  development. 
Measurement  problems 
Head  Start's  influence  on  emotional  and 
motivational  growth  was  underestimated  for 
another  reason;  the  dlfflculty  of  measuring 
those  factors.  With  the  many  standardized 
tests  available,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so  many 
Investigators  focused  on  intelligence  and  cog- 
nitive development.  Tliere  Is  nothing  In  the 
aoclo-emotlonal  realm  akin  to  standardized 
IQ  measures.  What  must  be  emphasized  is 
that  this  reflects  nothing  more  than  the  state 
of  refinement  of  socloemotlonal  theory  and 
measurement  and  does  not  indicate  that  cog- 
nitive variables  are  "more  real"  than  soclo- 
emotlonal variables. 

If  I  am  correct  In  my  su^ldon  that  oocn- 
pensatory  programs  have  a  larger  Impaot  od 
motlvatloaal  and  emotional  faoton  than  on 
cognitive  factors,  we  will  never  aisess  the 
magnitude  of  this  Impact  by  continuing  to 


overemphasize  cognitive  measures  In  our 
evaluations  of  compensatory  efforts.  Justify- 
ing the  use  of  cognitive  measures  because 
of  their  easy  availability  reminds  me  of  the 
old  Joke  about  the  individual  who  lost  a  qviar- 
ter  In  the  middle  of  the  block  one  night,  but 
decided  to  look  for  it  up  at  the  corner  since 
the  light  was  better  there. 

Difficultiea  of  evdlxiation 

Several  monographs  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred papers  have  now  been  published  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  Head  Start  and 
other  preschool  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  work  here.  Just  as  it  would  be  un- 
realistic for  social  policy  planners  to  expect 
this  work  to  generate  a  simple  conclusion. 
The  studies  themaelvea  are  a  conglomerate 
of  evaluations  of  a  wide  variety  of  treat- 
ments or  programs  which  produced  different 
outcomes.  Indeed  we  have  already  reached 
the  point  at  which  conclusions  about  the 
studies  can  be  predicted  by  identifying  the 
theoretical  allegiance  of  the  authors. 

As  one  who  Is  deeply  Involved  In  both  re- 
search and  social  policy,  I  can  appreciate  the 
difficulty  in  detecting  a  clear  signal  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  noise.  But  I  do  think  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence,  a  number  of  reason- 
able statements  can  be  made,  and  at  tills 
particular  point  in  time,  these  statements 
can  be  used  to  help  determine  our  social- 
action  efforts. 

What  we  have  learned  from  the  evidence 
is  what  we  could  have  predicted  at  the  out- 
set— namely,  that  intellectual  gains  discov- 
ered at  the  end  of  a  summer  or  one-year  com- 
pensatory program  are  likely  to  dissipate  un- 
less: (a)  parents  extend  the  remedial  pro- 
gram to  the  home  through  their  own  efforts; 
and  (b)  the  preschool  program  Is  followed  by 
a  further  special  educational  effort  once  the 
child  reaches  elementary  school.  The  social - 
action  implications  of  these  findings  are  ob- 
vious: More  direct  assistance  to  parents  In 
chUd  rearing,  as  In  the  OCD  Home  Start  pro- 
gram, should  be  made  available;  and  pre- 
school programs  should  Invariably  be  fol- 
lowed by  school  enrichment  efforts,  such  as 
those  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

However,  even  if  one  recogxUaes  that  Head 
Start  results  in  some  unquestioned  immedi- 
ate gains  and  some  less  clearly  identifiable 
long-term  gains,  the  problem  in  evaluating 
the  program  still  exists  We  will  always  have 
deserving  social -welfare  programs  conipetlng 
for  scarce  resources,  and  we  have  little  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  accomplishment  and 
dollar  costs  of  a  program  signal  its  continu- 
ation or  suggest  instead  that  the  money  bo 
spent  for  other  social  purposes.  While  some 
technocrats  believe  that  "sclentlfle"  evalua- 
tions will  lead  Inexorably  to  cost-effectiveness 
data  upon  which  errorless  social  policy  can 
be  built,  I  believe  that  it  makes  more  sense 
to  admit  honestly  that  we  do  not  have  totally 
objective  means  of  assessing  the  dollar  value 
of  gains  brought  about  by  Head  Start 

So  when  we  consider  the  broad  goals  of 
Head  Start  and  realistically  examine  its  real 
effecUveness  against  these  goals,  the  program 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  failure.  Neither 
should  this  rather  fragile  effort  during  one 
year  of  a  chUd's  life  be  viewed  overopttmisti- 
cally.  It  obviously  Is  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  poverty.  Illiteracy,  underachlevement.  ra- 
cism, delinquency  and  failure  In  later  life. 
We  must  respect  the  complexity  and  con- 
tinuity ot  human  development. 

The  Head  Start  year  In  the  chUd's  life  Is 
Important;  the  first  five  years  are  Important. 
So  are  the  next  five,  and  the  five  after  that. 
Intellectual  achievement  is  important,  but  so 
are  physical  and  emotional  health  and  moti- 
vation U  our  goal  is  to  enable  the  nation's 
children  to  take  advantage  at  our  efforts  to 
expand  the  range  of  opportunlUes  available 
to  them. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  D.  Hath- 
away, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine. 


PRATIR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  maketh  wars  to  cease 
unto  the  ends  of  the  Earth,  who  break- 
eth  the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  in 
sunder,  and  burneth  the  chariot  in  the 
fire,  have  mercy  upon  humanity,  created 
for  brotherhood,  but  broken  by  war.  Help 
us  amid  tension  and  crisis  to  "be  still  and 
know  that  Thou  art  Ood."  Grant  to  the 
President,  to  us.  and  to  leaders  of  all 
nations  the  stillness  that  leads  to  humil- 
ity, wisdom,  and  peacemaking.  Save  us 
from  hasty  judgments,  from  irrational 
prejudice,  from  uncontrolled  emotion, 
and  from  any  disposition  to  accept  the 
wrong  way  which  is  easy  against  the  hard 
way  which  is  right.  Receive  our  morning 
dedication  and  grant  us  the  mature  wis- 
dom to  act  as  servants  of  a  nation  imder 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  pray  in  His  holy  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OP   ACTTNG   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

T7.S.  Sexate, 
Peesident  pho  tempoke, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9.  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  t«mporarlly  absent  from  the  8enat« 
on  offlclal  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastlaito, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. October  4.  1973.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRIP  MININa 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,  in 
Colorado    Business  under  date  of  Octo- 


ber 1,  1973,  a  very  interesting  article  is 
published  entitled  "King  Coal — New 
Coronation."  under  the  byline  of 
"Energy." 

Tills  applies  to  the  coal  deposits  in  the 
E)akotas  and  the  Fort  Union  bases  of 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  and  the 
Powder  River  Basin  of  Montana  and 
northern  Wyoming. 

Evidently  great  things  are  expected 
to  happen  In  Montana  by  the  coal 
companies. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  that  they  look  at  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  strip  mining,  and  its 
results,  with  great  care. 

Let  me  read  in  part  from  the  article: 
DiBsxirr 

That  kind  of  mining  plan  has  some 
Montanans  deeply  disturbed.  There  are  stUl 
blue  skies  and  clear  streams  in  Montana,  and 
residents  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  They 
object  to  tearing  up  the  West  In  search  of  the 
low-sulphur  fuels  needed  to  meet  the  new 
clean  air  laws  of  the  East. 

Old-time  tunneling  techniques  have  given 
way  to  surface-rending  strip  mining,  and 
even  stringent  reclamation  Uws  arent  go- 
ing to  leave  the  land  looking  the  way  it  U 
now. 

Wally  McCrea.  for  example,  may  see  his 
Rocker  6  Ranch  strip-mined  and  he  cant 
stop  It  because  he  owns  only  the  siutace 
Under  century-old  mining  laws,  the  man 
who  owns  the  coal  can  tear  up  the  other 
mans  surface  to  get  it.  McCrea  doesnt  doubt 
strip  mining  would  ruin  his  ranch:  "You 
cant  run  a  bunch  of  cows  around  a  bunch 
of  steam  shovels  and  blasting  and  Oater- 
pUlars  and  drlU  rigs  and  people.  There's  Just 
no  way  you  can  do  It."  he  said  in  a  recent 
CBS  television  Interview. 

But  McCrea-s  fellow  Montanan.  George 
O-Connor,  sees  the  problem  differently 
OConnor,  who  la  president  of  Montana 
Power,  sees  the  coal  leading  to  a  prosperous 
future,  replete  with  payrolls  and  profits  "My 
personal  opinion  Is  that  this  Is  the  greatest 
promise  that  Montana's  had  In  a  lot  of  years 
One  of  the  things  we've  suffered  through  all 
the  years  is  that  we've  never  had  enough  tax 
base  to  support  the  Institutions,  the  govern- 
ment services,  and  the  Jobs  we  need  to  keep 
our  young  people  In  the  state." 

sTTNsrr 

Conservationists  look  at  the  plans  for  coal 
development  and  see  nothing  but  skyscrapers 
and  smokestacks  in  the  sunset.  They  point 
to  Four  Comers,  where  the  states  of 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Arizona  and  Utah 
meet.  There,  the  world's  biggest  power  plant 
used  to  be  one  of  the  worst  sir  polluters  It 
has  been  cleaned  up  enough  to  meet  present- 
day  standards,  but  Its  gasses  stUl  pollute  the 
Southwestern  sky. 

Fighting  an  upstream  battle  against  the 
tide  of  coal  development  are  men  like  Robert 
WaUlck.  operator  of  a  18,000-acre  cattle 
ranch  near  the  Montana-Wyoming  border 
Says  the  52-year-old  rancher,  who  thinks 
mine  reclamation  law  Is  too  weak  to  protect 
the  land: 

"I'm  appaUed  theyTe  not  ^)endlng 
money  on  alternative  energy  sources  In  the 
amounts  they  did  on  sending  a  m^n  xo  the 
Moon.  What  about  energy  sources  like  the 
Moon  and  the  Sun?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Enexct:  Kino  Coal— A  New  Corowatiow 

Old  King  Coal — once  the  undisputed  mon- 
arch of  the  VS.  energy  kingdom — la  about 
to  re-aac«nd  the  throne  from  a  new  power 
base  In  the  West,  the  comeback  financed  by 
bUllons  of  dollars. 

Utility  and  energy  companies  beset  by 
pollution  problems  are  turning  to  the  low- 
sulphur  coal  deposlu  of  the  Western  sutes — 
some  planning  to  burn  the  fuel  dlrecUy  and 
others  drawing  plans  for  coal  gasification 
plants  to  convert  the  black  diamonds  to 
clean-bumlng  natural  gas. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  no  less  than 
25  huge  supply  agreements  have  been  signed 
for  delivery  of  approximately  3.7  bUllon  tons 
of  coal  between  now  and  the  year  3000.  All 
of  the  figures  aren't  In  yet.  but  Informed 
estimates  show  the  coal  and  the  cost  of 
shipping  It  to  the  electric  generating  plants 
will  bring  124  bUllon  and  half  a  million  new 
Jobs  to  the  West. 

In  addition,  plans  for  six  major  coal  gas- 
ification plants  have  been  announced  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  that  price  tag 
Un't  little,  either.  Carter  OU  Co.  of  Cheyenne, 
the  latest  to  announce  plans,  Is  talking  about 
a  t400-a500  mUllon  plant  In  Northeast 
Wyoming. 

The  sudden  Interest  In  Western  coal  Is  an 
example  of  what  happens  to  a  great  resource 
when  the  timing  is  right.  For  years  every- 
one  has  known  of  an  estimated  60  bUllon 
tons  of  recoverable  coal.  Just  beneath  the 
surfaces  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  New 
Mexico.  ArlEona  and  the  western  portion  of 
the  Dakotas. 

Huge  Increases  In  coal  production  In  the 
West  Is  no  pipe  dream.  Production  has  al- 
ready risen  from  about  30  million  tons  in 
1970  to  more  than  60  mUllon  tons  last  year. 
Projections  are  that  production  could  In- 
crease to  300  mUllon  tons  by  1900. 

TIMING 

It's  all  In  the  timing.  Today's  soaring  de- 
mand for  fuel  from  the  nation's  electric 
power  plants,  coupled  with  bans  on  the  use 
of  htgh-sulphur  Appalachian  coal,  enact- 
ment of  new.  stiff  underground  mining 
safety  laws,  and  the  growing  shorUge  of  oU 
and  natural  gas — all  at  the  same  time — Is 
opening  up  the  Western  coal  fields.  Up  to 
now  they  have  been  too  far  from  the  na- 
tion's population  centers  to  warrant  the 
coats  of  shipping.  Unit  trains,  averaging  110 
cars,  each  car  capable  of  hauling  100  tons 
at  a  time,  shuttle  coal  continuously  from 
nUne  mouth  to  power  plants.  Common- 
wealth Edison's  plant  at  Jollet,  ni.,  for  ex- 
ample, takes  delivery  of  eight  trains  a  day 
from  Montana — a  total  of  88,000  tons  every 
34  hours. 

The  energy  giants — some  of  whom  had 
never  before  been  Interested  In  coal — sensed 
these  trends  In  the  lP60's  and  began  to  buy 
up  mining  rights  very  quietly.  Joining  the 
traditional  coal  mining  giants.  Amax  and 
Peabody,  are  newcomers — giants  of  the  oU 
indmtry— like  Atlantic  Richfield,  El  Paso 
Natural  Oas,  Kerr-McOee,  and  Exxon 
through  Its  subsidiary.  Carter  Oil  Co.  of 
Cheyenne. 

By  far  the  richest  reserve  ooal  formations 
In  the  world  are  burled  Just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  Powder  River  region  of  Southern 
Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming  and  in  the 
adjacent  Port  Union  region  of  Eastern  Mon- 
tana and  the  Dakotas.  In  many  cases  the  coal 
Ilea  in  seams  20  to  60  feet  thick— easy,  eco- 
nomical pickings  with  strlp-mlnlng  tools 
such  as  draglines,  shovels  and  bulldoeers. 

Other  rich  formations  are  In  the  San  Juan 
River  region  of  New  Mexloo  and  Southern 
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Colorado;  the  Oreen  River  region  of  Western 
Wyoming  and  Xastam  Utah,  and  the  Uinta 
region  In  Eastern  Utah  and  Western  Colo- 
rado. There  Is  also  a  sizable  deposit  that 
stretches  northward  from  Colorado  Springs 
Into  the  Oreeley,  Colo.,  area,  underlying  most 
of  metropolitan  Denver. 

HUNGER 

The  hunger  of  an  energy-starved  nation 
may  bring  an  end  to  the  life  Wyoming  and 
Montana  people  know  In  the  Powder  River 
and  Fort  Union  Basins.  But  there  appears 
no  way  to  stop  It. 

The  Powder  River  Basin,  for  example,  has 
40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  remaining  coal 
reserves,  with  35  bUllon  tons  readUy  recover- 
able by  strip  mining.  Although  mining  has 
already  taken  place,  the  massive  develop- 
ment, anticipated  by  most  residents  and 
feared  by  others.  Is  stUl  somewhere  down 
the  road. 

Reynolds  Metals  has  the  biggest  plan  for 
a  (2.3  bUllon  uranium  enrichment  plant  near 
Buffalo,  Wyo.  It  would  mine  and  bum  the 
coal  for  power. 

WUUam  Holland,  64-year-old  Buffalo  at- 
torney and  state  legislator,  speaks  the  mind 
of  the  local  Inhabitants  when  he  says,  "A 
major  portion  of  the  people  In  Johnson 
County  are  opposed  to  It.  They  feel  the  great 
Influx  of  popvUatlon  would  be  detrimental 
to  their  way  of  life  In  the  community,  and 
that  It  would  bring  far  greater  problems 
than  It  would  benefit." 

Tom  Bell,  one  of  Wyoming's  most  out- 
spoken environmentalists,  said  the  area  may 
became  not  only  people  polluted,  but  also 
the  sooty,  gritty  Ruhr  Valley  of  the  nation. 
Typical  of  the  kind  of  operation  the  coal 
men  dream  of  is  the  lease  Westmoreland  Re- 
sources hopes  to  start  mining  next  year  on 
Crow  Indian  land  at  Sarpy  Creek  near 
Hardin,  Mont.  Westmoreland  has  an  Invest- 
ment to  date  of  about  $35  mUllon,  and  con- 
struction Is  nearly  completed. 

But  there  Is  a  chance  the  government  and 
the  courts  may  not  let  the  huge  dragline  take 
Its  first  bite. 

Westmoreland  made  Its  first  application 
for  a  strip  mining  permit  Oct.  16.  1972,  en- 
closing an  environmental  Impact  study  that 
met  1973  standards.  Then  came  a  new  rec- 
lamation bUl  along  with  subsequent  hear- 
ings on  new  regulations.  The  company  has 
twice  this  year  submitted  amendments  to 
Its  environmental  Impact  plan,  but  there 
wont  be  any  state  decision  on  the  mining 
permit  untU  December. 

An  even  bigger  headache  Is  a  suit  filed  by 
the  Sierra  Club  to  halt  mining  on  U.S.  land 
In  the  Fort  Union  Basin  untU  a  basln-wlde 
environmental  Impact  plan  can  be  drawn 
up.  Westmoreland  and  Peabody  Ooal  have 
Intervened  In  that  suit. 

Kewanee  OU  Co.  and  Penn-Vlrglnla  Corp., 
both  of  Pennsylvania,  are  associated  with 
Westmoreland  and  Morrlson-Knudsen  In  the 
Sarpy  Creek  venture.  Westmoreland  has  sold 
77  niuilon  tons  of  the  as-yet-unmlned  coal 
to  four  mldwestern  power  companies.  The 
contracts  call  for  Initial  deliveries  of  three 
mUllon  tons  a  year  at  first.  Increasing  to  four 
mUllon  tons  a  year  at  a  later  date. 

Ralph  Moore,  Westmoreland's  general  man- 
ager, detaUed  the  Investment-to-date  on  the 
Sarpy  Creek  project.  A  raUroad,  Including  an 
8,500-foot  mine  loop,  accounts  for  tlO  mU- 
llon of  the  $35  mUllon  Investment.  The  clean- 
ing and  loading  plant  cost  $12  mUllon,  and 
the  mining  equipment.  Including  the  drag- 
line, comes  to  another  913  mUllon. 

But  to  the  company,  the  total  investment 
is  not  Important  as  long  as  there  is  potential 
for  quick  return — and  there  -s.  Four  layers 
of  coal  Ila  imder  the  dragline,  which  wUl 
scoop  up  76  cubic  yards  at  a  gulp. 

The  first  coal  Uyer  lies  10  to  60  feet  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  Is  three  feet  thick. 
Four  to  five  feet  below  that  first  thin  seam 
are  two  formations,  vlrtuaUy  touching,  which 


together  form  a  single  30-foot  wall  of  coal. 
Beneath  another  four  or  five  feet  of  under- 
burden  Is  another  three-foot  seam,  and  65 
feet  below  that  is  another  30 -foot  wall  of 
coal.  Westmoreland  will  mine  It  all — more 
than  a  bUllon  tons — If  and  when  It  gets  Its 
go-ahead. 

DISSENT 

That  kind  of  mining  plan  has  some  Mon- 
tanans deeply  dlsttirbed.  There  are  still  blue 
skies  and  clear  streams  In  Montana,  and  resi- 
dents want  to  keep  It  that  way.  They  ob- 
ject to  tearing  up  the  West  In  search  of  the 
low-sulphur  fuels  needed  to  meet  the  new 
clean  air  laws  of  the  East. 

Old-time  tunneling  techniques  have  given 
way  to  surface-rending  strip  mining,  and 
even  stringent  reclamation  laws  aren't  going 
to  leave  the  land  looking  the  way  It  Is  now. 

Wally  McCrea,  for  example,  may  see  bis 
Rocker  6  Ranch  strip-mined  and  he  can't 
stop  It  because  he  owns  only  the  surface. 
Under  century-old  mining  laws,  the  man 
who  owns  the  coal  can  tear  up  the  other 
man's  surface  to  get  It.  MoCrea  doesnt  doubt 
strip  mining  would  ruin  bis  ranch:  "You 
can't  run  a  bunch  of  cows  around  a  bunch 
of  steam  shovels  and  blasting  and  caterpUlars 
and  drUl  rigs  and  people.  There's  Just  no  way 
you  can  do  It,"  he  said  In  a  recent  CBS  tele- 
vision Interview. 

But  McCrea's  fellow  Montanan,  Oeorge 
O'Connor,  sees  the  problem  differently. 
O'Connor,  who  Is  president  of  Montana 
Power,  sees  the  coal  leading  to  a  prosperous 
future,  replete  with  payrolls  and  profits.  "My 
personal  opinion  Is  that  this  Is  the  greatest 
promise  that  Montana's  had  in  a  lot  of  years. 
One  of  the  things  we've  suffered  through  all 
the  years  Is  that  we've  never  had  enough 
tax  base  to  support  the  Institutions,  the  gov- 
ernment services,  and  the  jobs  we  need  to 
keep  our  young  people  In  the  state." 

SI7N8ET 

Conservationists  look  at  the  plans  for  coal 
development  and  see  nothing  but  skyscrapers 
and  smokestacks  In  the  sunset.  They  point 
to  Four  Comers,  where  the  states  of  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah  meet. 
There,  the  world's  biggest  power  plant  used 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  air  polluters.  It  has 
been  cleaned  up  enough  to  meet  present-day 
standards,  but  Its  gasses  stUl  pollute  the 
Southwestern  sky. 

Fighting  an  upstream  l)attle  against  the 
tide  of  coal  development  are  men  like  Robert 
Walllck,  operator  of  a  13,000-acre  cattle 
ranch  near  the  Montana-Wyoming  border. 
Says  the  S2-year-old  rancher,  who  thinks 
mine  reclamation  law  Is  too  weak  to  protect 
the  land: 

"I'm  appalled  they're  not  spending  money 
on  alternative  energy  sources  In  the  amounts 
they  did  on  sending  a  man  to  the  Moon. 
What  about  energy  sources  like  the  Moon 
and  the  Sun?" 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  Is  it  so  ordered. 


MANUELA  C.  BONITO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  278. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  Ijefore  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  278)  for  the  relief  of  Manuela 


C.  Bonlto,  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  303(a) 
( 1 )  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Manuela  Bonlto  Martin  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
daughter  of  Richard  AUen  Martin,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
statxis  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Manuela  Bonlto 
Martin." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
-session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Herman  R.  Staudt,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Prank  A.  Shrontz,  of 
Washington,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Calen- 
dar, beginning  with  order  No.  396. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  nrst  bill. 


October  8,  1973 


GOVERNMENT   PRINTINO  OFFICE 
IMMUNITY 

The  bill  (S.  2399)  to  amend  tlUe  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Immunity 
for  the  Qovemment  Printing  OCQce,  the 
Public  Printer,  and  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Office,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  .as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  501  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  cap- 
tion a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "Im- 
munity"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)" 
immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  text 
thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  Printing,  binding,  or  dUtrlbutlon 
may  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  only  when  required  by  law  or  ordered 
In  accordance  with  law.  Neither  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Public  Printer,  nor 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  shall  be  subject  to  any  clvU 
or  criminal  Uablllty  for  such  printing,  bind- 
ing, or  distribution.". 

(b)  Item  501  In  the  analysis  of  chapter 
5  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"Inununlty". 


AMENDMENT  OF   YOUTH   CONSER- 
VATION    CORPS    ACT    OF     1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1871)  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  « Public  Law 
92-597,  86  SUt.  1319)  to  expand  and 
make  permanent  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  hswl 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  7,  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "exceed,"  strike  out  "$150,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  '$100,000,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  biU  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  October  37,  l»7a  (86  Stat.  1319)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"POLJCT  A1*D  PTTaPOSK 

"S«cTioN  1.  The  CongreBB  finds  that  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corpw  has  demonstrated 
a  high  degree  of  success  as  a  pilot  program 
wherein  American  youth,  representing  all  seg- 
ments Of  society  have  benefited  by  gainful 
employment  in  the  healthful  outdoor  atmos- 
phere Of  the  national  park  system,  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  and  other  public  land 
and  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
their  employment  have  developed,  enhanced, 
and  malnUlned  the  nat\aral  resoxirces  of  the 
United  States,  and  whereas  in  so  doing  the 
youth  have  gained  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Nation's  environment  and 
heritage  equal  to  one  full  academic  year  of 
study,  n  la  accordingly  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  expand  and  make  permanent  the 
Touth  Oonaerration  Corpa  and  thereby  far- 
ther the  deTelopment  and  maintenance  of 
th»  natural  reeourcM  by  America's  youth, 
and  In  so  doing  to  prepare  them  for  the  ulti- 


mate responsibility  of  maintaining  and  man- 
aging these  resources  for  the  American 
people. 

"TOtTTH  CONSSaVATION  coaps 

"8k:.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  there  Is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corps').  The 
Corps  shsdl  consist  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories,  possessions,  or  trust 
territories,  who  have  attained  age  fifteen  but 
have  not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  employ  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  or  classification  laws,  rules  or 
regulations,  for  the  pvirpoee  of  developing, 
preserving,  or  maintaining  the  lands  and 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications  with  all  Corps 
members  receiving  compeoaatlon  consistent 
with  work  accomplished,  and  with  no  per- 
son being  employed  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps  for  a  term  in  excess  of  ninety  days 
during  any  single  year. 

"SECRTrARlAL    Dt7TI«8    AND    f  UWCl'lOWa 

"Sxc.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   shaU — 

"(1)  determine  the  areas  under  their  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdictions  which  are  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  programs  using  em- 
ployees of  the  Corps; 

"(2)  determine,  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  areas  under  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  these  agencies  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  carrying  out  programs  using 
members  of  the  Corps,  and  determine  and 
select  appropriate  work  and  education  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  Corps; 

"(3)  determme  the  rates  of  pay,  hours, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  In  the 
Corps,  except  that  all  members  of  the  Corps 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171  of 
tlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  81 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

"(4)  provide  for  such  transportation,  lodg- 
ing, subsistence,  and  other  services  and 
equipment  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
Corps  In  their  duties; 

"(S)  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps 
members;  and 

"(6)  provide  to  the  extent  possible,  that 
permanent  or  semipermanent  facilities  used 
as  Corps  camps  be  made  avaUable  to  local 
schools,  school  districts,  State  junior  colleges 
and  universities,  and  other  education  Insti- 
tutions for  use  as  environmental/ecological 
education  camps  during  periods  of  nonuse 
by  the  Corps  program.  Costs  for  operations 
maintenance,  and  staffing  of  Corpa  camp  fa- 
cilities during  periods  of  use  by  non-Corps 
programs  as  weU  as  any  llabUlty  for  persnoal 
Injury  or  property  damage  stemming  from 
such  use  shall  be  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
entity  or  organization  using  the  facility  and 
shaU  not  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
taries or  the  Corps. 

"(b)  Whenever  economically  feasible 
exUtlng  but  unoccupied  Federal  faculties 
and  surplus  or  unused  equipment  (or  both) 
of  all  types.  Including  military  facilities  and 
equipment,  shall  be  utUlzed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Corps,  where  appropriate  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  agency  Involved  To 
minimize  transportation  cosU,  Corps  mem- 
bers shall  be  employed  on  conservation  proj- 
ects as  near  to  their  places  of  residence  as  U 
feasible. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  contract  with 
any  public  agency  or  organlxatlon  or  any  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which 


has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  five  years 
for  the  operation  of  any  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  project. 

"OKAirr  FaocBAM  roa  statx  pbdjbctb 
"8k:.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Jolntlv 
establish  a  program  under  which  grants  shall 
l>e  made  to  States  to  assist  them  In  meeting 
the  cost  of  projects  for  the  employment  of 
young  men  and  women  to  develop,  preserve, 
and  maintain  non-Federal  public  lands  and 
waters  within  the  States  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  States'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  and  submitted  In  such  manner, 
as  the  Secretaries  shall  Jointly  by  regulation 
prescribe,  and  shall  contain — 

"(A)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
taries that  Individuals  employed  under  the 
project  for  which  the  application  Is  sub- 
mitted shall  (1)  have  attained  the  age  of 
fifteen  but  not  attained  the  age  of  nlr.eteen. 
(U)  be  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories,  possessions,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  (111)  be 
employed  without  regard  to  the  personnel 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
full-time  employees  of  the  applicant.  (Iv)  be 
employed  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days  In  any  calendar  year,  and  (v) 
be  employed  without  regard  to  their  sex  or 
social,  economic,  or  racial  classification;  and 

"(B)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
taries may  Jointly  by  regulation  prescribe. 

'■(2)  The  Secretaries  may  approve  applica- 
tions which  they  determine  (A)  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1 ) .  and  (B)  are  for 
projecu  which  wUl  further  the  development, 
preservation,  or  maintenance  of  non-Federal 
public  lands  or  waters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  applicant. 

"(c)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  Jointly  by 
the  Secretaries,  except  that  no  grant  for  any 
project  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretaries)  of  such 
project. 

"(2)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  at  such  Intervals  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretaries  find 
necessary. 

"(d)  Thirty  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  section  6  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  avaUable  for  making  grants 
under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"SSCRETAKIAL    KEPOKTS 

"Sbc.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  annually  pre- 
pare a  Joint  report  detailing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  Act  and  providing 
recommendations.  Each  report  for  the  pre- 
ceding program  year  shall  be  submitted  con- 
currently to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  AprU  1  of  each  year. 

"AUTHOEIZATION    of    APPBOPaiATIONS 

"Sre.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
untU  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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FILLING   OF   VACANCIES  IN   LEGIS- 
LATURE OP  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  7699)  to  provide  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2013)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  14,  1926  (43  United  States  Code 
869),  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  public 
lands  to  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bUl  (S.  2470  >  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
passed  over. 


JORGE  MARIO  BELL 

The  blU  (S.  205)  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Mario  Bell  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  psissed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalliy  Act.  Jorge  Mario  Bell  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101  (b)(1)  (F)  of  such  Act  upon  approval 
of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  James 
Francis  Bell  III.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  such  Act. 
The  nattiral  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said 
Jorge  Mario  Bell  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
relatlonahlp,  be  accorded  any  right,  privUege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


MAHMOOD  SHAREEF  SULEIMAN 

The  biU  (S.  912)  for  the  relief  of 
Mahmood  Shareef  Suleiman  wels  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  psissed. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Mahmood  Shareef  Suleiman 
has  resided  In  the  United  States  and  any 
State  since  his  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  In  February  1957,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  In  this  case  the  petition  for  naturali- 
zation may  be  filed  with  any  court  having 
naturalization  Jurisdiction. 


IMREPALLO 


The  bill  (S.  1075)  for  the  relief  of  Imre 
Pallo  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
periods  of  time  Imre  Pallo  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  and  any  State  since  his  lawful 
admission     for     permanent     residence     on 
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July  26.  1069,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  31S  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  In  this  case  the 
petition  for  naturallaatlon  may  be  filed  with 
any  court  having  naturalization  Jurisdiction. 


INCREASED  BENEFITS  PROVIDED  TO 
AMERICAN  CIVILIAN  INTERNEES 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASA 

The  bill  (S.  1728)  to  increase  benefits 
provided  to  American  civilian  internees 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(1)  (3)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (40 
App.  U.8.C.  2004(1)  (3))  Is  amended  to  sub- 
stitute "$150"  for  "$«0". 


JAY  ALEXIS  CALIGDONG  SIAOTONG 

The  bill  (H.R.  1322)  for  the  relief  of 
Jay  Alexis  Caligdong  Slaotong  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JUAN  MARCOS  CORDOVA-CAMPOS 

The  biU  (HJl.  1366)  for  the  relief  of 
Juan  Marcos  Cordova-Campos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MICHAEL  JOSEPH  WENDT 

The  blU  (H.R.  1377)  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Joseph  Wendt  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JEAN  ALBERTHA  SERVICE  GORDON 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1716)  for  the  relief  of 
Jean  Albertha  Service  Gordon  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  NGUYEN  THI  LE  FINTLAND 
AND  SUSAN  FINTLAND 

The  bill  (HJl.  2212)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs  Nguyen  Thi  Le  Plntland  and  Susan 
Flntland  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MRS.    PURITA    PANINGBATAN 
BOHANNON 

The  bill  (H.R.  2215)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Purita  Paningbatan  Bohannon  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


GEORGINA  HENRIETTA  HARRIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1852)  for  the  relief  of  Georgina 
Henrietta  Harris,  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TTiat.  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Oeorglna  Henrietta  Har- 
ris, the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Esthyr  Har- 
ris, a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be  held  and 


considered  to  have  met  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
323  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  DONINGA  PETTTT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1321)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Doninga  Pettlt,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dominga  Pettit". 


FLORA  BATTLES  TABAYO 

The  Senate  prcxieeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  5106)  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datlles  Tabayo  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  with 
amendments.  On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
name  "Lee",  strike  out  "a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  suid  a  lawfully  resident 
alien"  and  insert  "citizens  of  the  United 
States";  and,  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"that",  strike  out  "natural  parents  or" 
and  insert  "the". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THEODORE  BARR 

The  bill  (H.R.  1965)  for  the  relief  of 
Theodore  Barr  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JESSE  McCARVER.  GEORGIA  VILLA 
McCARVER,  KATHY  McCARVER, 
AND  EDITH  McCARVER 

The  bill  (HJR.  1315)  for  the  relief  of 
Jesse  McCarver,  Georgia  Villa  McCarver, 
Kathy  McCarver,  and  Edith  McCarver 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JAMES  E.  BASHLINE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1378)  for  the  relief  of 
James  E.  Bashline  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  R.  POE 


The  bUl  (HJl.  1462)  for  the  relief  of 
John  R.  Poe  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  resui  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
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amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  the  next  pending  business, 
the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of 
1973. 

Amendment  No.  807  will  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker*  and  myself  to  S.  4425,  to  insert 
at  the  appropriate  place  provisions  that 
such  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated as  final  regulations  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  first  obtained  the  wrltt.en 
concurrence  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  to  insert  a  provision 
that  certain  matters  shall  obtain  the 
written  concurrence  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

I  think  these  are  desirable  precau- 
tions for  those  who  fear  that  In  some 
way  loopholes  may  evolve  in  the  Strip 
Mining  Act.  The  best  way  to  protect  us 
against  loopholes  that  are  dangerous  to 
the  environment  and  the  ecology  is  to 
have  these  protective  clauses  inserted 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  we  pass  the 
strictest  possible  strip  mining  control 
bill,  because  even  now  the  coal  companies 
are  in  mv  State,  spending  millions  of 
dollars,  and  are  doing  so  under  the  aegis 
of  the  present  Federal  law.  We  have  a 
good  State  law  in  Montana,  but  it  does 
not  cover  Federal  holdings. 

I  would  hope.  also,  that  in  enacting 
this  law.  we  would  give  the  fullest  possi- 
ble protection  to  the  ranchers  who  have 
lived  on  their  spreads  for  many  decades 
and  who.  if  not  protected,  stand  to  lose, 
because  of  mineral  development — coal.  In 
this  instance — the  surface  rights  which 
are  theirs,  because  such  activity  will  not 
be  compatible  with  the  cattle  industry, 
with  the  wheat  industry,  or  with  any 
other  commodity  for  which  these  people 
have  sacrificed  so  long  and  have  built  up 
at  such  great  cost,  and  have  done  so  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

We  have  one  of  the  strictest  laws  on 
strip  mining  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  sure  that  the  law  we 
enact  here  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  who  know  strip  mining 
best.  The  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  I  think  that  such 
amendments  as  are  offered  will  be  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  bill. 
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THE   OUTBREAK    OP   WAR   IN   THE 
MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all 
Of  us  grievously  deplore  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  everything 
possible  to  normalize  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  so  far  as  bringing  to  bear 
the  great  influence  of  the  United  States 
upon  world  opinion  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  be  understood  as  In  full  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  all  his 
efforts  now  and  continuing  toward  a 
peaceful  solution. 


ORDER  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  NOMINATIONS  CONFIRMED  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  with  respect  to  the 
nominations  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  Thursday  but  with  respect 
to  which  It  was  not  requested  that  the 
President  be  notified.  I  ask  unaniraoios 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  confirming 
the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  following  enrolled  bills,  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  on  October  3,  1973,  were  signed  to- 
day by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naovo 
Campbell: 

S.  89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang); 

S.  39«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler.  domg  busmesa  as  the  Ad- 
ler  Constructton  Co.; 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  2419.  An  act  to  correct  typographical 
and  clerical  errors  in  Public  Law  93-86. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INMATE  FURLOUGHS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
393. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  7363)  to  amend  section  4082 
(c)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  confinement  of  Federal 
prisoners. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
comideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  covering  compensation  for 
the  victims  of  violent  crime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  four  times.  I*  is  based  also  on 
House  bill  H.R.  8777,  sponsored  by  the 


able  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Petkr  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dls- 
jaensed  with.  There  is  no  change  In  the 
wording  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  blU.  It  Is  proposed  to 
add  the  following: 

COMPKNBATION  FOR  VICTIMS  OP 
VIOLKNT  CRIMB 

DXCUUtATION    or   PTTRP08B 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
greea  in  this  Act  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime  or  their  surviving  dependents  and 
Interveners  acting  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime  or  to  assist  In  the  apprehension  of 
suspected  criminals. 

Part  A— Fedkral  Compensation  Program 
S«c.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe   Street*    Act    of    1968,    as   amended     Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  451  through  455. 
respectively,  as  sections  421  through  425: 

(2)  redesignating  sections  601  through  522. 
respectively,  as  sections  550  through  571; 

(3)  redeolgnatlug  parts  F.  O,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I.  respectively,  as  parta  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
of  title  I:  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title  I. 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  P — Federal  Compensation  tor  Victims 
or  Violent  Crime 

"DEnNlTIONS 

"Sec.  450.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)    'Board'    means    the    Violent    Crimes 

Compensation  B3ard  established  by  this  part; 

"(2)    'Chairman'  means  the  Chairman  of 

the    Violent    Crimes     Compensation     Board 

established  by  this  part: 

•■(3)  'child'  includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopted 
chUd.  and  an  Illegitimate  child: 

"(4)  'claim'  means  a  written  request  to 
the  Board  for  compensation  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  Intervener,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  eUher 
of  them; 

"(5)  'claimant'  means  an  intervenor,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them: 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  payment  by  the 
Board  for  net  losses  or  pecuniary  losses  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  Intervenor,  a  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them; 

"(7)  'dependent' means — 

"(A)  a  surviving  spouse; 

"(B)  an  indl'-ldual  who  Is  a  dependent  of 
the  deceased  victim  or  Intervenor  within  the 
meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  US  C.  152);  or 

"(C)  a  posthumous  child  of  the  deceased 
Intervenor  or  vic'lm; 

"(8)  'flnnncial  stress"  means  the  undue  fi- 
nancial strain  exp»rlenced  by  a  victim  or  his 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  as  the 
result  of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act.  omis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  disregarding  ownership  of — 

"(A)  a  residence: 

"(B)  normal  household  items  and  personal 
effects; 

"(C)  an  automobile; 

"(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment:  and 

"(E)  aU  other  liquid  assets  not  In  excess 
of  one  year's  gross  Income  or  $10,000  In  value, 
whichever  Is  less; 

"(9)  "gross  losses'  means  all  damages.  In- 
cluding  pain   and   suffering   and   including 
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property  losses.  Incurred  by  an  intervenor 
or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them,  for  which  the  proxi- 
mate cause  is  an  act,  omission,  or  possession 
enumerated  in  section  456  of  this  part,  or 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(18)  of  this  section; 

"(10)  'guardian'  means  a  person  who  is 
entitled  by  common  law  or  legal  appointment 
to  care  for  and  manage  the  person  or  prop- 
erty, or  both,  of  a  minor  or  Incompetent  In- 
tervenor or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them; 

"(11)  'Intervenor'  means  a  person  who  goes 
to  the  aid  of  another  and  Is  killed  or  Injured 
while  acting  not  recklessly  to  prevent  the 
commission  or  reasonably  e.uspected  com- 
mission of  a  crime  enumerated  In  section 
456  of  this  part,  or  while  acting  not  recklessly 
to  apprehend  a  person  reasonably  suspected 
of  having  committed  such  a  crime; 

"(12)  'liquid  assets' Includes  cash  on  hand, 
savings  accounts,  checking  accounts,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  other 
personal  property  that  may  be  readily  con- 
verted Into  cash; 

"(13)  'member'  means  a  member  of  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  estab- 
lished by  this  part; 

"(14)  'minor'  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 

"(15)  'net  losses'  means  gross  losses,  ex- 
cluding pain  and  suffering,  that  are  not 
otherwise  recovered  or  recoverable — 

"(A)  under  Insurance  programs  mandated 
by  law; 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  a  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  otherwise  compens- 
able under  this  part: 

"(C)  under  contract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  is  the  insured  or  beneficiary; 
or 

"(D)    by  other   public   or  private   means; 

"(16)  'pecuniary  losses'  means  net  losses 
which  cover — 

"(A)  for  personal  Injury — 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarUy  Incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  psychiatric  care; 

"(2)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  rehabUlxatlon; 

"(3)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earnings  because  of 
a  dlsabUlty  resulting  from  the  personal  In- 
Jviry  of  a  disability  resulting  from  the  per- 
sonal Injury  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  tl50  per 
week;  and 

"(4)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  chUdren  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue gainful  employment  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  chQd  per  week,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  per  week  for  any  number  of 
children: 

'"(B)    for  death — 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenses; 

"(2)  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  com- 
p>ensated  for  as  a  pecuniary  loss  for  personal 
injury,  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  de- 
pendency would  have  existed  but  for  the 
death  of  the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $150  per  week  for  all  dependents;  and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  as 
a  pecuniary  loss  for  personal  injury,  which 
are  Incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  children, 
enabling  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim  to 
engage  In  galnfxil  employment,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  chUd.  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $76  per  week  for  any  numt>er 
at  ohlldren: 

"(17)  'personal  Injury'  me«ma  actual  bodily 


harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  msntal  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock;  and 

"(18)  'victim'  means  a  person  who  Is  killed 
or  who  suffers  personal  Injury  where  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 
InJiuT  Is — 

"(A)  a  crime  enumerated  In  section  456  of 
this  part;  or 

"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  Inter- 
venor In  attempting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission or  reasonably  suspected  commission 
of  a  crime  enumerated  in  section  456  of  this 
part  or  In  attempting  to  apprehend  a  per- 
son reasonably  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted such  a  crime. 

"BOARD 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Board  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  l)e  known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board.  The  Board  shall  be  comi>osed  of 
three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
been  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  State  for  at  least  eight  years,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  FYesldent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Bocu'd  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
eligible  for  reapptolntment. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
the  board  or  any  duly  authorized  represent- 
be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  reprecsent- 
atlve  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
In  any  place. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  452.  The  Board  Is  authorized  In  car- 
rying out  Its  fimctlons  under  this  part  to — 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel and  such  other  personnel  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code: 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Cede,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals: 

"(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part; 

"(4)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advlson*  committees  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal 
agencies  and  with  State  and  local  agencies 
developing  or  carrying  out  policies  or  pro- 
grams related  to  the  provisions  of  this  pjart; 

"(5)  request  and  \ma  the  services,  per- 
sonnel, faculties,  and  Information  (includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  of 
Federal  agencies  and  those  of  State  and  local 
public  agencies  and  private  Institutions, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor: 

"(6)  enter  Into  and  perform,  without  re- 
gard to  section  629  of  title  SI  of  the  United 
States  Code,  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  as 
may  be  neceeary  In  the  conduct  of  tts  func- 
tions, with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  ed- 


ucational Uutltutlon,  and  make  grants  to 
any  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization; 

"(7)  request  and  use  such  informatton, 
data,  and  reports  from  any  Federal  agency 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require 
and  as  may  b«  produced  consistent  with 
other  law; 

"(8)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  ot 
Its  functions  under  this  part  with  or  without 
relmbxusement  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  delegate  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  of  any  of  Its  powers  under  this 
part; 

"(9)  request  each  Federal  agency  to  make 
Its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facUttlee, 
and  Information  (Including  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics)  avaUable  to  Uie 
greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Board  In 
the  performance  of  Its  functions; 

"(10)  pay  aU  expenses  of  the  Board,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  the  Board  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  Incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
poyees  of  the  Board  under  Its  orders  on  the 
presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  Chairman  or  his  deslgrnate; 
and 

"(11)  establish  a  program  to  assure  exten- 
sive and  continuing  publicity  for  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  compensation  under  this 
part.  Including  information  on  the  right  to 
file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage,  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  utUlzed  Incident  thereto. 

"COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Board  shall  order  the 
payment  of  compensation — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury 
of  an  Intervenor  or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  that  person;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  Inter- 
venor or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  this  part — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  an  inter- 
venor or  his  sinrvivlng  dependent  or  depend- 
ents, by  computing  the  net  losses  of  the 
claimant;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents, 
by  computing  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the 
claimant. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  part  to  the  ex- 
tent It  Is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  of 
futtire  earnings  or  loss  of  support  of  the 
victim  for  ninety  days  or  more,  or  child 
care  payments.  In  the  form  of  periodic  pay- 
ments during  the  protracted  p>erlod  of  srich 
loss  of  earnings,  support  of  payments,  or  ten 
years,  whichever  is  less. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  part  to  a  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
held  In  obeyance  until  such  time  as  the  vic- 
tim or  his  surviving  dependent  or  depend* 
ents  has  exhausted  his  liquid  assets. 

*"(e)(l)  Whenever  the  Board  determine* 
prior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim, 
that  such  claim  Is  one  with  respect  to  which 
an  order  of  comp»ensatlon  wUl  probably  be 
made,  the  Board  may  order  emergency  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $1,500  pending  final 
action  on  the  claim. 

"(a)  The  amount  of  any  emergency  com- 
pensation ordered  under  paragraph  t\\  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  tb* 
amount  of  any  final  order  for  compensation. 

'"(3)  Where  the  amount  of  any  emergency 
compensation  ordered  under  paragrai^  (1) 
of  this  subsection  exceeds  the  amount  of  tbs 
final  order  for  compensation,  or  If  there  la 
no  order  for  compensation  made,  the  r»> 
dptont  of  any  such  emergency  compensation 
shall  be  liable  for  the  rejpayment  of  suck 
compensation.  The  Board  may  walv*  all  or 
part  of  such  r«payni*ot. 
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"(f)  No  order  for  compensation  under  thla 
pATt  sbaU  be  subject  to  execuUon  or  »tt«cb- 
mant. 

"(g)  The  availability  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  part  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages 
from  any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for 
the  Injury  or  death,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  part — 

"(1)  In  the  event  an  Intervenor,  a  victim, 
or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  who  has  a  right  to  file  a  claim 
under  this  part  should  first  recover  damages 
from  any  other  source  baaed  upon  an  act, 
omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  such  damages  shall  be  Aral 
used  to  offset  gross  losses  that  do  not  qualify 
as  net  or  pecuniary  losses;  and 

"(2)  tn  the  event  an  intervener,  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  receives  compensation  under 
this  part  and  subsequently  recovers  damage 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act, 
omlaalon,  or  possession  that  gave  rise  to  com- 
pensation under  this  part,  the  Board  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  compensation  previously 
paid  to  the  same  extent  compensation  would 
liave  been  reduced  had  recovery  preceded 
compensation  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  reconsider  a  claim 
at  any  time  and  modify  or  rescind  previous 
orders  for  compensation  ba^ed  upon  a  change 
in  financial  clrctunatances  of  a  victim  or  one 
Or  more  of  his  surviving  dependents  that 
eliminates  financial  stress. 

"LatXTATIONS 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  No  order  for  compensation 
under  this  part  shall  be  allowed  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent  or 
dependents  unless  the  Board  finds  that  such 
a  claimant  will  suffer  financial  stress  from 
pecuniary  losses  for  which  the  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
vras  the  proximate  cause. 

"(bt  No  order  for  compensation  under  tbls 
part  shall  be  made  iinless  the  claim  has  beon 
made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  tht 
act.  omission,  or  possession  resiiltlng  In  the 
Injury  or  death,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
the  failure  to  file  was  Justified  by  good 
cause. 

"(c)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  ^lall  be  made  to  or  on  behaf  of  an 
Intervener,  victim,  or  the  surviving  depend- 
ent or  dependents  of  either  of  them  unless  a 
minimum  pecuniary  or  net  loss  of  $100  or  an 
amount  equal  to  a  week's  earnings  or  sup- 
port, whichever  is  less,  has  been  incurred. 

"fd)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under  this 
part,  was  reported  to  the  law  enforcement 
officials  within  seventy-two  hours  after  Its 
occurrence,  unless  the  Board  finds  that  the 
failure  to  report  was  Justified  by  good  cause 

"(e)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
act  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  surviving 
dependent  or  dependents,  as  the  result  of 
any  one  act.  omlisslon.  or  possession,  or  re- 
lated series  of  such  acts,  omissions,  or  posses- 
sions, giving  rise  to  a  claim,  shall  be  In  ex- 
cess of  $50,000,  Including  lump-sum  and 
periodic  payments. 

"(f)  The  Board,  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantially  cooperated 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies  Incident 
to  the  act,  omission,  or  possession  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  may  proportionately  reduce, 
deny,  or  withdraw  any  order  for  compensa- 
tion under  this  part. 

"(g)  The  Board,  In  determining  whether  to 
order  compensation  or  the  amount  of  the 
compensation,  ahaU  consider  the  behavior  of 
the  claimant  and  whether,  because  of  provo- 
cation or  otherwise,  he  bears  any  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion that  gave  rise  to  the  cUlm  for  compen- 
sation and — 

"(1)  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  the  claimant  in  accord- 
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ance  with  Its  assessment  of  the  degree  of  such 
responsibility  attributable  to  the  claimant, 
or 

"(3)  In  the  event  the  claimant's  behavior 
was  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a 
claim  under  this  part,  he  shaU  be  denied 
comi>en8atlon. 

"(h)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  per- 
son engaging  In  the  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  his  accomplice,  a 
member  of  any  person  maintaining  continu- 
ing unUwful  sexual  relations  with  either  of 
them. 

"PHOCXDUSrs 

"Sbc.  455.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
receive  claims  for  compensation  under  this 
part  filed  by  an  intervener,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them,  or  a  guardian  acUng  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 

"(b)  The  Bocu'd — 

"(1)  may  aubpena  and  require  production 
of  documents  In  the  manner  of  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act 
of  August  26,  1935.  except  that  such  sub- 
pena  shaU  only  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any 
court  for  aid  In  enforcing  such  subpena 
shall  be  made  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  a 
subpena  may  b^  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman; 

"(2)  may  administer  oaths,  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Board,  receive  in  evidence  any  statement 
document,  information,  or  matter  that  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman,  contribute 
to  Its  functions  under  this  part,  whether  or 
not  such  statement,  document.  Information 
or  matter  would  be  admissible  In  a  court  of 
law.  provided  It  is  relevant  and  not  priv- 
ileged; 

"(3)  shaU,  If  hearings  are  held,  conduct 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  unless  In 
a  particular  case  the  Chairman  determines 
that  the  hearing,  or  a  portion  thereof,  should 
be  held  in  private,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a  criminal  suspect  may  not  yet  have 
been  apprehended  or  convicted,  or  to  the 
Interest  of  the  claimant;  and 

"(4)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  an  Impartial  licensed  physlcUn 
to  examine  any  clalman.  under  thU  part 
and  order  the  payment  of  reasonable  fees  for 
such  examination. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be  an  'agency  of  the 
United  States'  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 8001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Immunity 
to  witnesses. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  adjudicatory  procedures  to  be  utilized  be- 
fore the  Board. 

"(e)(1)  A  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  part  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  disposition  by  a 
member  as  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
claimant,  the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  de  novo  hearing  of  record  on  his  claim 
by  the  full  Board 

"(f)(1)  Decisions  of  the  full  Board  shall 
be  in  accord  with  the  will  of  a  majortly  of 
the  members  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  the  relevancy  or 
prlvUeged  nature  of  evidence  as  such  times 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman. 

"(3)  A  claimant  at  such  times  as  the  full 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
duce evidence  and  to  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  as  may  appear. 

••(g)(1)  The  Board  shall  publish  reguU- 
tlons  providing  that  an  attorney  may,  at  the 
conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this  part,  fUe 


with  the  Board  an  appropriate  statement  for 
a  fee  In  connection  with  services  rendered 
In  such  proceedings. 

"(2)  After  the  fee  statement  Is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to  such 
attorney  on  substantially  similar  terms  and 
conditions  as  is  provided  for  the  payment  of 
represenutlon  under  section  3006A  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  attorney  who  charges  or  collects 
for  services  rendered  tn  connection  with  any 
proceedings  under  this  part  any  fee  In  any 
amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

"(h)   The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  all  final  orders  of  the  Board 
No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  set  aside. 
"caiMxs 

"Sic.  466.  (a)  The  Board  \a  authorized  to 
order  compensation  under  this  part  In  any 
case  in  which  an  Intervenor,  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them  flies  a  claim  when  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation occurs — 

"  ( 1 )  within  the  'special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

"(3)  within  "Indian  country'  within  the 
meaning  of.  section  1151  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  This  part  applies  to  the  following 
acts,  omissions,  or  possessions: 

••  ( 1 )  aggravated  assault; 

"(2)  arson: 

"(3)  assault; 

"(4)  btirglary: 

"(6)  forcible  sodomy; 

"(6)  kidnaping; 

"(7)  manslaughter; 

"(8)  mayhem; 

"(9)  murder; 

"(10)  negligent  homicide; 

••(11)  rape; 

"(13)  robbery: 

"(13)  riot; 

"  ( 14 )   unlawful  sale  or  exchange  of  drugs; 

"(15)  unlawful  use  of  explosives; 

'(16)  unlawful  use  of  firearms; 

"(17)  any  other  crime,  including  poison- 
ing, which  poees  a  substantial  threat  of  per- 
sonal injury;  or 

"( 18)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  boat,  or  air- 
craft that  results  In  an  Injury  or  death  shall 
not  constitute  a  crime  unless  the  Injuries 
were  Intentionally  inflicted  through  the  use 
of  such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  or  unless 
such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  Is  an  imple- 
ment of  a  crime  to  which  this  part  applies. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  crime 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  committed 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age.  In- 
sanity, drunkenness,  or  otherwise,  the  per- 
son engaging  in  the  act.  omission,  or  pos- 
session was  legally  Incapable  of  committing 
a  crime. 

"stmaocATioir 

"Sxc.  457.  (a)  Whenever  an  order  for  com- 
pensation under  this  part  has  been  made 
for  loss  resiiltlng  from  an  act,  omission,  or 
possession  of  a  person,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may,  within  three  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  order  for  compensation  was 
made.  Institute  an  action  against  such  per- 
son for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any 
specified  part  of  such  compensation  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  such  person  re- 
sides or  U  found.  Such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
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diction  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  in  any  such  action.  Any  amounts 
recovered  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Criminal  Victim  Indemnity 
Fund  established  by  section  458  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  to  the  At- 
t<»iiey  General  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  as  the  Attorney  General  nuiy  require 
to  prosecute  actions  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"nnxMNrrr  rtTND 

"Sec.  458.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  known  as  the  Criminal  Vic- 
tim Indemnity  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Fund').  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided,  the  Fund  shall  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  (1)  criminal  fines  i>ald  In  the  varloxis 
courts  of  the  United  States.  (3)  additional 
amounts  that  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
Fund  as  provided  by  law,  and  (3)  such  other 
sums  as  may  be  contributed  to  the  Fund 
by  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  persons. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  utilized  only  fcM- 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ADvisoaT  coTJNcn, 

"Sec.  459.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  the  Victims  of  Crime 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Council') 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  various 
State  crime  victims  compensation  programs 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  301  of  this  title,  each  of  whom 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  also 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  or  more  frequently  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  part  and  programs  under  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of 
this  title  and  advise  the  Administration  on 
matters  of  policy  relating  to  their  activities 
thereunder. 

"(d)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  -Uvlsory  commit- 
tee, other  than  a  member  of  the  Board,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  receive  $100  a  day,  including 
traveltlme,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Each  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  advisory  committee  shall  also  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  460.  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
Cong^ss  an  annual  report  of  Its  activities 
under  this  part.  In  its  third  annual  report, 
the  Board  upon  Investigation  and  study  shall 
Include  its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  overall 
lUnlt  on  compensation  under  section  454(e) 
of  part  F  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  State  programs  receiving  assist- 
ance under  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  301  of  part  C  of  this  title." 

COMPXNSA'nON    OF    BOARD    MEMBERS 

Ssc.  103.  (a)  Section  5314  of  tlUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(68)  Chairman,  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board." 

(b)  SecUon  6315  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(05)  Members.  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Board." 

CRTMINAL  VICTIM  INDEMNrTT  FUND  FINIS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Chapter  327  of  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"5  3579.  Fine  Imposed  for  Criminal  Victim 
Indemnity  Fund 
"In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  upon  conviction  of  a  person 
of  an  offense  resulting  in  personal  Injury, 
property  loss,  or  death,  the  court  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  financial  condition 
of  such  person,  and  may,  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  order  such  person  to  pay  a  fine 
In  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and 
such  fine  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Crimi- 
nal Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  tlUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"3579.  Fine    Imposed    for    Criminal    Victim 
Indemnity  Fund.". 
Part  B — ^Federal  Grant  Program 
Sec.  105.  Subsection   (b)   of  section  301  of 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  CWme  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  cost  of  administration  and  that 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  compen- 
sate victims  of  violent  crime  which  are  sub- 
stantially comparable  In  coverage  and  limi- 
tations to  part  P  of  this  title." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  601  of 
part  G  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act) 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  19A8  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  the  second  time  It  app>ears,  strik- 
ing "or"  the  sixth  time  It  appears,  strik- 
ing the  period,  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  programs  for  the  compensation  of 
victims  at  violent  crimes." 

Sec.  107.  Section  601  of  part  P  (redesig- 
nated as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  "501"  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administration  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Violent  Crimes  Cotnpen- 
satlon  Board,  establish  by  rule  or  regulation 
criteria  to  t>e  applied  under  paragraph  (10) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  this  title. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  criteria 
shall  Include  standards  for — 

"(1)  the  persons  who  shall  be  eligible  for 
compensation; 

"(2)  the  categories  of  crimes  for  which 
compensation  may  be  ordered; 

"(3)  the  losses  for  which  compensation 
may  be  ordered;  and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  condltons  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
Administration  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate." 

Part  C — MiscTLLAJTEOrs  Provisions 
Ssc.  108.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073, 
$5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  part  F." 

Sec.  109.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Ljiw  Enforcement  in- 
valid, the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  application  snail.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  available  for  pay- 
ments pt  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 
Sec.  110.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 


this  Act  are  found  invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  persons  or  circumstances  be  held 
invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sac.  111.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  AITTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  that  Senator  William  L. 
Scott  made  at  this  point  on  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  2539,  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
now  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
jrield  myself  1  minute  out  of  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  with  his  approval,  and  I  will 
retain  the  rest  for  further  use. 


U.S.  TROOP  CUTBACKS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  story  cov- 
ering the  position  of  the  American  popu- 
lace Ml  the  question  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Gallup, 
of  Princeton,  N.J..  and  entitled  "Most 
Favor  U.S.  Troop  Cutbacks,"  and  "Pub- 
lic Favors  Cutting  U.S.  Troops  in  Eu- 
rope," plus  a  letter  published  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review-World  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1973,  covering  military  figures 
as  they  apply  to  the  stationing  of  our 
troops  In  E^irope.  a  letter  by  Mr.  John 
Marshall  Goldsmith,  of  Radford.  Va  .  and 
an  answer  to  that  letter  by  Edward  L. 
King,  who  has  done  much  research  in 
this  particular  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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as  follows : 

Thi  OAixtTP  Poix:   Most  Favob  VS.  Tioop 

CUTBACXa 

Princkton,  NJ.— Nearly  8  In  10  of  those 
who  have  followed  the  recent  discussion 
about  the  reduction  of  UnJted  States  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  forces  in  Eiirope 
are  In  favor  of  it. 

Two  key  factors  In  the  thinking  of 
those  who  favor  a  reduction  In  VS.  forces  In 
E^urope  are : 

1.  The  cost  of  maintaining  VS.  forces 
abroad. 

2.  The  belief  that  If  there  Is  a  third  world 
war  It  will  not  be  fought  in  the  same  manner 
as  World  War  n  with  large  armies  employing 
conventional  weapons. 

Of  persons  in  the  current  survey  who  favor 
a  reduction  In  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  59  per 
cent  say.  In  response  to  another  question  in 
the  same  survey,  that  "too  much"  is  being 
spent  for  defense.  In  contrast,  only  9  per 
cent  of  this  group  say  "too  little"  is  being 
spent. 

The  US.  currently  has  approximately 
500.000  troops  abroad.  Just  over  300,000  of 
whom  are  In  Europe.  Manpower  costs  of  U.S. 
troops  in  this  country  and  abroad  now  ac- 
cou.".t  for  more  than  half  of  the  present  pro- 
posed $80  billion  defense  budget.  The  direct 
cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  Is 
approximately  $4  billion  a  year. 

Earlier  surveys  have  shown  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  opposed  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  another  "police  action"  war, 
such  as  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  In  the 
event  of  another  world  war.  the  public  be- 
lieves that  such  a  conflict  wlU  not  be  con- 
fined to  conventional  weapons  and  to  con- 
ventional military  strategies.  In  fact,  the  cur- 
rent survey  shows  opinion  3-to-l  on  the  side 
that  nuclear  bombs  and  weapons  likely 
would  be  used. 

The  Oallcp  Poll:   Ptjbuc  Favors  Ccttinc 

U.S.  Tkoops  n»  EtmopE 

(By  Qeorge  Oallup) 

Princeton.  N.J. — Nearly  6  in  10  of  those 
who  have  followed  the  recent  discussion 
about  the  reduction  of  VS.  NATO  forces  in 
Europe  are  in  favor  of  It. 

Here  are  the  findings,  based  on  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  Issue,  whether  U.S.  troops 
in  Europ>e  should  be  reduced: 


No    13 

No  opinion n 

All  persons  in  the  svirvey  were  then  asked 
this  question: 

//  aitother  toorld  war  were  to  break  out, 
do  you  think  nuclear  bombs  and  weapons  are 
likely  to  be  used,  or  not* 

Little  difference  Is  found  on  the  basis  of 
age  or  education,  party  afllliatlon  or  region 
of  the  country.  The  national  findings: 

Percent 

Yes 68 

No as 

No  opinion g 

The  results  of  this  two-part  series  are  baaed 
on  Interviews  with  a  total  of  1,506  persons. 
18  and  older,  who  were  Interviewed  in  person 
by  trained  Oallup  interviewers  working  in 
more  than  300  sclentlflcally  selected  localities 
across  the  nation.  Interviewing  was  con- 
ducted Sept.  21-24. 


routine  morning  business  for  15  minutes 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


11  n  percent] 


Yas 


No 


Nc 

opin- 

ior 


group. 


Total  "Awars" 

College 

Hijti  school 

Grade  school 

East. : 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Under  30 

30  to  49 "" 

50  and  o»er 

Republicaos 

Oenwcrats 

In<i«pen(tents 

Too  much  Is  being  spent  on  defense. 
Too  little  IS  being  spent 


57 
63 
56 
48 
60 
57 
54 
58 
58 
54 
60 
54 
61 
56 
77 
31 


33 
31 
34 
35 
32 
34 
32 
33 
33 
39 
2S 
36 
31 
34 
15 
62 


10 
6 

IC 

17 
8 
9 

14 
9 
9 
7 

12 

10 
8 

10 
8 
7 


Persons  who  said  the  number  of  UB. 
troopxs  In  Europe  should  not  be  reduced  were 
asked  If  they  would  favor  a  reduction  If 
Russia  were  also  to  cut  back  Its  forces.  Here 
is  the  question: 

Suppose  Russia  agrees  to  reduce  its  forceM 
in  Europe,  should  the  United  States  then 
reduce  the  forces  there,  or  notT 

The  results  show  a  close  division  of  opln- 
among  aware  persons  who  oppose  a 
reduction; 


Ion 


LSTTCas  From  Readers 
unxrAKT  ncuaxs 
Please  explain  or  Justify  the  figures  given 
on  maintaining  troops  In  Europe.  Richard  C. 
Longworth  ("The  Troubled  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance." August  14)  states  that  European 
troops  cost  "»7  bUUon  .  .  .  each  year."  Ed- 
ward L.  King  ("American  Troops  in  Europe: 
Threat  or  Safeguard?"  August  14)  states  the 
cost  "has  been  climbing  steadily — to  »17 
blUlon  In  fiscal  1973."  Mr.  King  relates  the 
cost  to  "maintaining  them,  together  with 
armed-aervlce  personnel  based  In  the  United 
States  but  oriented  to  missions  in  Europe." 
Is  there  a  more  definitive  estimate  of  the 
total,  comprehensive  cost?  As  I  want  the 
United  States  troops  out  of  Evurc^>e  now,  I 
would  like  more  accurate  figures  upKjn  which 
to  argue  my  position. 

John  Marshall  OoLosMTrH. 
Radford,  Va. 

Edward  L.  King  replies: 

I,  too,  want  to  see  UJS.  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  reduced.  And  I  want  to  see  the 
question  argued  on  its  true  merits  rather 
than  In  cold  war  rhetoric.  Accordingly,  I'd 
like  to  (^rlfy  your  confusion  on  the  coet 
figures  given  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Richard  Longworth  Is  talking  about  the 
cost   of   keeping 


313,000   U.S.   military   per- 
sonnel based  In  Europe.  The  coat  given  by 

the  Pentagon  for  these  U.S.  mlUtary  person-  „  .„. ^ 

?.fL'°  ^^°P^  ^  •!  bilUon  each  year  (using  and  minerals.  That  bill  Included  a  oro 

?  r!f.r  t.'^t^*  ^f f  V       .     .  "*^'o"   *o   establish   in   variou.<5   c-cW^o^ 
I  refer   to   the   total   coet  of   maintaining 


POCKET    VETOES    AND    SHORT- 
SIGHTEDNESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  executive  branch  these 
days  boggle  my  mind. 

I  received  in  my  office  yesterday  from 
the  Acting  Director  of  MESA  a  belated 
response  to  inquiries  from  me  concerned 
with  a  program  to  fund  a  way  to  train 
eniH'-level  workers  and  upgrade  em- 
ployees for  mining  occupations  while  in- 
tegrating health  and  safety  with  Job 
performance. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator that  this  program  is  not  to  be 
continued  and  that  the  College  of  East- 
em  Utah,  which  has  been  conducting 
the  program  since  1969.  training  needed 
personnel  for  deep  coal  mines,  must  dis- 
mantle an  ongoing  operation. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  think  MESA  has 
heard  the  President  csJl  for  coal  develop- 
ment. Believe  me.  I  do  not  think  the  mes- 
sage from  the  left  hand  of  the  admin- 
istration about  any  energy  crisis  and 
deep-mined  coal  for  essential  clean 
energy  has  reached  the  right  hand.  What 
is  even  more  frustrating — I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  ever  will  be  communication 
among  the  executive's  many  branches. 
Just  last  week  Russell  Train  said: 

The  underground  reserves  are  by  aU  odds 
the  predominant  sources  that  we  have.  We're 
going  to  have  to  get  at  this  in  any  event. 

The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
(mining)  more  economically  attractive,  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially 
acceptable  as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employ- 
ment, the  better  off  we're  going  to  be. 

All  of  which  causes  me  to  look  at 
another,  but  similar  situation  lost  in  the 
executive's  deepening  morass. 

A  year  ago  the  President  vetoed  a  bill 
which  was  intended  to  establish  badly 
needed  research  and  training  for  mines 


313,000  US.  mUltary  personnel  In  Europe  and 
roughly  another  250,000  in  the  United  States 
with  European  missions,  plus  the  coet  of 
depots,  etc.,  that  support  the  E\iropean  mis- 
sion. This  cost — maintaining  troops  and 
bases  in  Europe  plus  those  in  the  United 
States  oriented  to  Europe — has  climbed  to 
•17  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

These  figures  are  adminlstratlon-clted 
costs  for  VS.  troops  In  Europe.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  you  can  quote  the  %\1  bUlion 
figure  as  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  our  present  conventional  force  committed 
to  NATO.  The  direct  cost  of  the  313  000  In 
Europe  Is  »7  billion,  but  that  figure  does  not 
include  the  %\.h  billion  balance  of  payments 
deficit  that  thoee  313.000  troops  cost.  The 
balance  of  payments  loss  Is  figured  separately 
by  the  Pentagon.  The  most  recent  statement 
of  these  figures  can  be  found  In  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Rush  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


TR.\NSACnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,   there 


establish  in  various  colleges 
within  participating  and  qualifying 
States  programs  for  training  mining  en- 
gineers and  mining  technicians.  If  en- 
acted that  bill  would  have  had  us  a  year 
closer  to  solving  supply  and  demand 
problems  of  various  minerals — a  year 
closer  to  understanding  and  coping  with 
problems  of  conservation  of  available 
supplies  of  minerals,  and  a  year  closer 
to  improved  methods  of  exploration,  ex- 
traction smd  production,  and  ways  to 
minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  en- 
vironment. 

That  this  bill  was  vetoed  still  baffles 
me.  Penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  and 
lack  of  comprehensive  system  planning 
have  placed  us  in  an  almost  intolerable 
energy  dilemma.  We  have  for  too  long 
failed  to  make  the  assessment  of  second 
and  third  order  consequences  of  our 
societal  actions.  I  believe  an  amend- 
ment to  the  surface  mining  bill  which  I 
shall  offer  is  a  step  in  the  right  dlrecUon 
for  long-range  planning  in  surface  min- 
ing requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


October  8,  1973 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Monday,  October  8.  1973. 
he  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills; 

S.  84.  An  act  for  the  raUef  of  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campl>ell: 

S.  89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang): 

S.  398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the  Ad- 
ler  Construction  Co.; 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2419.  An  act  to  correct  typographical 
and  clerical  errors  In  Public  Law  93-86. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ET  CETERA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

REPOBT     on     the     U.S.     SoLDtERS'     HOXE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  aimual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal 
1972  and  a  report  of  the  annual  general  In- 
spection of  the  home.  1973,  by  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  (with  accompanying 
reports).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Judicial 
Conference 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  providing 
for  the  protection  of  a  Juror's  employment 
( with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed   Legislation    by    the   Judicial 
Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  UJS.  Courts  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  providing 
for  certain  definitions  with  respect  to  the 
selection  and  summoning  of  Jurors  for  Fed- 
eral Jury  service  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Cannon), 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2413.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
aluminum  from  the  National  Stockpile  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-448) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  744e.  A  bill  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
for  other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  93-449) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTTEE— <S.  REPT.  NO. 
93-450) 

Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj'.  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Constitutional  Amendments,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  256.  section  5, 
92d  Congress,  2d  session,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 

S.  2539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  a  limitation  on  certain  air 
quality  standards  established  pursuant  to 
such  act  and  to  authorize  postponement 
of  certain  transportation  reductions  or  con- 
trols and  standards  relating  to  motor  vehicle 
emissions.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2540.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  prescribe 
an  energy  saving  code  applicable  to  feder- 
ally assisted  building  construction,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affaire. 
By  Mr  BAKER: 

S.  264 1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 

S.  2542.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  of  those  individuals  concern- 
ing whom  certain  records  are  maintained, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2543.  A  bin  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  commonly  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr. 
HncH  Scott,  Mr.  THtniMOND,  and 
Mr.  TmJNET)  : 

S.  2544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  and  other  laws  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions under  the  Convention  on  Psychotrophlc 
Substances  relating  to  regulatory  controls 
on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  importa- 
tion, and  exportation  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  : 

S.  2545.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  656,  857, 
and  2113  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2546.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mgam  Chin 
Lee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL : 

S.  2547.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Miss  Keku,  owned  by  Clarence  Jackson,  of 
Juneau.  Alaska,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  2548.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  08-16.  GS-17.  and  OS-18. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

S.  2549.  A  blU  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
HawaU  to  hear  and  determine  and  to  render 
Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J. 
Wong  and  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wong,  Jr.,  against 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 

S.  2550.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  II  Kwong 
Yang.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.  2539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  a  limitation  on  certain 
air  quality  standards  established  pursu- 
ant to  such  act  and  to  authorize  post- 
ponement of  certain  transportation  re- 
ductions or  controls  and  standards  re- 
lating to  motor  vehicle  emissions.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

clean     air     act     amendments     of     1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  has  been  considerable  action 
in  the  field  of  pollution  control  over  the 
past  several  years.  Much  legislation  has 
been  passed;  some  as  a  result  of  general 
public  concern  and  some  may  have  been 
the  result  of  pressure  from  lobbyist 
groups.  All  of  us,  of  course,  have  a  con- 
cern for  a  clean  environment;  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  descendants. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  gen- 
erally supported  measures  reported  by 
committees  of  the  House  intended  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  environ- 
ment. This  was  on  the  assumption  that 
proi>er  hearings  had  been  held  and 
proper  consideration  had  been  given 
to  each  measure  coming  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  any  committee  directly  involved  with 
environmental  problems.  Now,  however, 
as  a  member  of  our  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  have  become  aware  that  we 
have  enacted  numerous  laws  involving 
many  governmental  agencies  which  may 
need  a  general  review  to  determine  if 
the  Congress  has  acted  too  hastily  in  the 
environmental  field.  In  improving  our 
environment,  we  still  want  to  maintain 
our  high  standard  of  living,  make  rea- 
sonable use  of  our  natural  resources  and 
not  unduly  restrict  the  activities  of  the 
individual,  or  private  industry  or  the 
operations  of  toe  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Today,  more  specific  concern  relates  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  and  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.3639 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1973". 
limitation  on  ambient  air  qcalitt  standards 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(b)  (1)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  VS.C.  1867(b)(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air  resources  by  establish  Ing, 
achieving,  and  maintaining  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  new  stationary  sources  and  national 
emission  standards  for  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Nation,  but  nothing  in  this  Act  Is  Intended 
to  require  or  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  more  stringent  than  primary  and 
secondary  ambient  air  quality  standards:" 
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ToarrpowgKTtrr    or    cektain    ixansportation 

REDUCTIONS  OB    CONT«OU 

Sec.  3.  Section  110  of  the  CTean  Air  Act  {42 
V£.C.  1857C-6)  U  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

■■(g)  In  any  case  where  the  Administrator 
requires  any  type  of  transportation  reduction 
or  control  in  a  State  or  portion  thereof  as 
part  of  a  plan  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shaU.  at  the  request,  made  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  elTectlTe  dat«  of  suoh 
reduction  or  control,  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State  based  upon  hla  determination  of  the 
serious  detrimental  social,  economic,  and 
other  effects  on  the  public  resulting  from 
such  reduction  or  control,  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  reduction  or  control  for  such 
period,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  Is  re- 
quested by  such  Governor." 
PosTPONrMKirr  of  rmxrrm  datk  or  cebtain 

STANDASDS      aKLATWC      TO       MOTO«       VXBICLX 
EMISSIONS 

Sre.  4.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  UJS.C.  18S7f-l(b))   la  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph    (1)  (A)    by  strllting  out 
"1975^"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "187T"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  striking  out 
"1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'1978"- 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5)  (A)  by  striking  out 
"1975"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1977"- 
and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5)  (B)  by  striking  out 
"1976"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1978". 


October  8,  1973 


this  country  Is  going  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand Its  economic  resources  and  Its  in- 
dustrial capacity  as  we  must  do  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  our  standard  of  living, 
we  cannot  say  that  local  or  rtate  officials 
cannot  approve  a  permit  for  construc- 
tion of  a  particular  building  or  industry 
within  that  State  or  community.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Congress  should  clarify  Its 
proposals  so  that  the  intent  will  not  be 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  by  the 
courts  in  the  future. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  first  secUon  of 
my  bill  reafarms  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Nation  s  air,  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  Administrator  to  set  air  quality 
standards  so  as  to  promote  the  public 
health  and  welfare  but  adds  that— 

Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to  require 
or  provide  for  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  primary  and  sec- 
ondary  ambient   air   quaUty   standards 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  will  be 
noted,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  has 
three    parts.    The    first    proposing    an 
amendment  to  the  general  air  quality 
standards  was  brought  about  in  part  by  a 
recent  court  decision.  Sierra  Club  against 
Ruckelshaus,  decided  Initially  by  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  and  affirmed  by  a 
4-to-4  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  held  that  a  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  is 
based  on  an  important  part  of  a  policy  of 
nondesradatlon  of  existing  clean  air.  This 
is  a  somewhat  technical  matter,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  as  I  understand  it,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  given  the  authority  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  prescribe  a  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  and  a  na- 
tional   secondary'    ambient    air    quality 
standard  for  each  air  pollutant  for  which 
air  quality  criteria  has  been  issued.  In 
other  words,  these  standards  under  the 
act  would  be  national  in  scope  but  the 
Court  has  added  a  new  feature  which 
would — 

Not  permit  any  significant  deterioration 
of  existing  air  quality  in  any  portion  of  any 
State  where  the  existing  air  quality  Is  better 
than  one  or  more  of  the  secondary  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Administrator.   ' 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  it 
happens  as,  of  course,  is  the  case  in  many 
instances  that  a  particular  area  of  one 
of  our  States  had  no  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, no  factory,  or  no  human  element 
that  in  any  way  polluted  the  air,  it  could 
not  construct  and  operate  any  type  of 
Industry  in  the  future  that  would 
significantly  deteriorate  the  air  quality. 
I  think  of  one  county  in  Virginia  for 
example,  Mr.  President,  where  the 
present  Industry  Is  tree  farming.  Now,  if 
the  people  of  that  county  want  to  con- 
struct a  factory  which  might  change  the 
quality  of  air  somewhat  from  its  natural 
state,  but  the  £ilr  might  still  remain  at  a 
higher  quality  th&n  an  adjoining  county 
or  city,  this  decision  could  well  pre- 
vent the  industrial  expansion  of  that 
cotmty.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  tf 


All  of  us  want  air  quaUty  standards 
high  enough  to  protect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  of  our  citizens  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Congress  ever 
intended  to  enact  a  Federal  law  which 
said  that  the  quality  of  the  air  must 
continue  to  remain  higher  in  one  locaUty 
than  in  another.  It  seems  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  air  quality  standards  nation- 
wide sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  but  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
me  for  the  Federal  Government  through 
its   legislative,   executive,    and   judicial 
branches  to  say  that  a  given  community 
which  already  more  than  meets  the  high 
national  standard  cannot  construct  any 
type  of  enterprise  which  would  degrade 
the  air.  Or  that  a  substantially  rural 
area,  by  Federal  law,  would  have  to  al- 
ways remain  a  substantially  rural  area. 
Such   an   interpretation  might  prevent 
the  procurement  of  oU  from  Alaska,  the 
construction  of  new  fossil  fuel  plants, 
the  production  of  synthetic  natural  gas 
or  petroleum  from  the  coal  reserves  of 
the  Nation.  It  could  well  hamper  the 
meeting  of  the  NaUon's  energy  crisis 
at  a  time  when  some  of  the  Middle  East 
naUons  threaten  to  withhold  oil  for  po- 
litical reasons.  It  seems  essential  to  me 
Mr.  President,  that  this  first  section  of 
the  bill  be  speedily  enacted  into  law  in 
the  national  Interest. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  give  greater 
control  to  the  Governors  of  our  respective 
States.  For  example.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  may  have  the  most 
acute  smog  problem  of  any  city  or  region 
In  the  country.  Certainly  it  is  different 
from  the  problems  of  many  of  our  po- 
Utlcal  subdivisions.  It  seems  unreason- 
able for  a  Federal  official  to  require  a 
metropolitan  area  such  as  Los  Angeles 
to  reduce  vehicular  traffic  by  60  percent 
by  1977,  the  social  and  economic  results 
upon  the  Inhabitants  of  that  city  would 
be  drastic  and  It  would  seem  much  more 
reasonable  for  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  an  elected  official,  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  a  proposal  that  could  bring  ac- 
tlvlUes  within  the  largest  city  in  his 
State  to  a  virtual  halt.  What  la  true  In 
Los  Angeles,  of  course,  is  true  to  perhaps 
a  lesser  extent  in  all  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  country. 


My  proposal  provides  that  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  baaed  upon  the  Governor's  de- 
termination of  serious  detrimental  so- 
cial, economic,  and  other  affects  on  the 
public.  The  effective  date  of  any  type 
of  transportation  reduction  or  control 
within  a  State  or  a  portion  thereof,  be 
postponed  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding 
2  years. 

The  essential  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  is  that  Congress 
should  set  a  policy  determinir*  that  any 
proposed  plans  to  reduce  automobile  use 
in  an  urban  area  should  be  subject  to  a 
delay  of  up  to  2  years  upon  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  and 
a  determination  by  him  that  failure  to 
grant  a  delay  would  have  serious  ad- 
verse affects  upon  the  citizens  of  his 
State.  This  ties  in,  Mr.  President,  with 
what  I  believe  is  a  popular  concept  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  for  a  return  of 
decisionmaking.  Insofar  as  possible,  to 
the  States  and  the  localities  and  the  feel- 
ing I  have  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Federal  official  to  make  a  better  decision 
regarding  a  local  transportation  area 
that  can  be  made  by  the  chief  executive 
of  the  affected  State. 

The  third  major  division  of  my  pro- 
posal, Mr.  President,  relates  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  effective  dates  of  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  emissions.   The 
major  pollutants  are  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,   and  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
dates  for  compliance  by  the  automobile 
manufacturers  set  by  the  1970  act  for 
a  2-year  period.  Of  course,  Mr.  President, 
few  Members  of  the  Senate  are  technical 
experts  on  what  must  be  done  to  reduce 
the  major  pollutants  of  our  air  from  au- 
tumobile  emissions.  Even  the  major  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  have  differences  of 
opinion.  As  I  understand  it.  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  is  already  committed  to  meet- 
ing the  interim  standards  set  for  1975 
by  using  a  catalytic  converter  which  is 
said  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
gasoline  engine,  reduce  the  number  of 
miles  per  gallon  of  gas  for  the  automo- 
bile and  adversely  affect  its  performance 
and  drlveabllity.  However,  I  understand 
that  the  Chrysler  Corp.  is  urging  the 
Congress  to  freeze  the  1974  level  of  emis- 
sions   permitted    until    more    scientific 
studies  can  be  completed  to  determine  air 
quality   health   requirements   and   cost 
benefit  effectiveness.  Frankly,  i  do  not 
know  whether  the  automobile  industry 
is  doing  everything  that  it  can  do,  as 
fast  as  it  can,  to  reduce  pollution  by  the 
gasoline  motor;  however,  I  am  advised 
that  the  Industry  has  spent  more  than  $1 
billion  in  the  past  few  years  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  air  pollution  by  the  automo- 
bile. The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1973.  contained  an  Interesting 
editorial  entitled,  "The  Scientific  Meth- 
od" which  suggested  that  emotions  may 
have  played  a  major  part  In  the  dead- 
lines set  by  the  Congress  and  suggested 
that    we    might    benefit    by    scientific 
analysis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  aawrnFic  Method 
It's  now  almost  a  total  certainty  that  Con- 
gress erred  In  setting  the  stringent  auto  emis- 
sion standards  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 
And  unless  It  amends  the  law  this  session, 
consumers  wUl  have  to  pay  for  the  mistake 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

There's  no  need  for  this,  as  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  subcommittee  on  public 
health  and  environment  revealed  last  week. 
Perhaps  the  only  completely  Independent 
and  objective  source  that  has  studied  the 
issue  told  the  panel  that  the  federal  emission 
standards  are  tougher  than  necessary.  Repre- 
senting the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions.  Prof. 
Arthur  Stern  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  School  of  Public  Health  testified: 
"An  emission  limit  of  CO  (carbon  monox- 
ide] approximately  three  times  as  high  as 
that  promulgated  by  EPA  for  1975  vehicles 
would  give  assurance  of  not  exceedmg  the 
8-hour  alr-quallty  standard  of  9  parts  per 
million  CO  more  than  one  a  year." 

And:  "President  federal  emission  require- 
ments of  0.41  grams  F)er  mile  HC  (hydrocar- 
bons I  and  0.4  g/ml  NOX  (oxides  of  nitrogen) 
seem  more  restrictive  than  need  be  by  a  fac- 
tor of  about  three. . . .  These  conclusions  sug- 
gest that  the  90%  reduction  of  CO  and  NOX 
specified  in  Sec.  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
may  be  more  than  is  required  to  meet  the 
present  national  air  quality  standards  for 
CO,  and  NOX  and  oxidants." 

These  conclusions  are  hardly  surprising. 
Congress  picked  those  numbers  without  bene- 
fit of  hearings  and  voted  the  act  in  the  hectic 
closing  days  of  1970;  the  only  remote  sci- 
entific justification  for  the  numbers  rested 
on  assumptions  that  have  smce  been  proven 
erroneous  From  the  first,  California  scien- 
tists and  pollution  experts  who  had  set 
that  state's  emission  standards  argued  that 
the  federal  standards  represent  an  overkill. 

Only  a  fraction  easing  of  these  standards 
would  permit  Detroit  to  avoid  the  costly 
and  unproven  catalyst  approach,  which  In- 
volves fitting  cannlsters  that  either  oxidize 
at  reduce  the  three  pollutants  within  the  ex- 
haust system  Instead  of  cleaning  the  emis- 
sions within  the  engine  by  more  efficient 
burning  of  the  fuel.  By  now.  competition 
with  Japan  and  each  other  is  forcing  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  Into  alternate  systems 
that  are  cleaner  and  more  efficient,  systems 
that  may  quickly  make  catalysts  obsolete. 
But  unless  the  standards  are  eased  now  be- 
fore Detroit  Is  locked  Into  contracts  and  de- 
signs for  the  next  year's  autos,  catalysts  will 
be  Installed  on  the  1976  models  that  go  on 
•ale  In  California  late  next  summer  as  weU 
as  on  selected  models  that  are  sold  nationally. 
Even  if  Congress  next  year  recognized  that 
the  National  Academy  is  correct  about  the 
numbers,  it  wUl  by  then  be  extraordinarily 
expensive  to  pull  back  from  catalysts  The 
auto  manufacturers  and  catalyst  makers  wUl 
already  have  Invested  hundreds  of  mUllons 
of  doUars  In  the  catalyst  approach.  The  pe- 
troleum refiners  wUl  have  spent  large  sums 
converting  a  portion  of  their  capacity  to  un- 
leaded fuel,  because  catalysts  are  destroyed 
by  leaded  gasoline.  And  70%  of  the  nation's 
service  stations  will  have  had  to  add  pumps 
to  supply  unleaded  gas  U  they  dont  already. 
At  the  very  least,  a  midstream  switch  by  Con- 
gress would  leave  the  naUon  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  "orphan"  autoe.  for  which 
catalysts  maintenance  and  unleaded  gas  wUl 
have  to  be  supplied  as  long  aa  they  are  on 
the  road. 

What  Is  really  at  Issue  now  Is  whether 
Congress,  having  been  supplied  with  re- 
liable analysis  from  the  prestigious  National 
Academy,  can  act  on  that  Information.  The 
chief  barrier  U  that  Congress  adopted  the 
federal  standards  as  an  emotional  commit- 
ment  to   the   environment.   Although   they 


now  have  no  scientific  Justification  at  all, 
they  have  achieved  a  symbolic  life  of  their 
own;  to  adjust  them  to  reality  would  be 
taken  as  a  defeat  by  the  environmentalists. 

Senator  Muakle  is  iinhappy  with  catalysts, 
especially  if  car  owners  have  to  replace  them 
every  25,000  miles  at  up  to  $150  a  unit.  But 
as  author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  he  refuses  to 
believe  his  nimabers  are  xmsupportable.  He 
does  his  own  scientific  research  by  looking 
out  the  window,  ""As  I  returned  from  Maine 
to  the  Senate,"  he  said  recently,  ""I  saw  this 
dirty  air  mass  covering  the  land,  xirban  and 
rural  areas  alike,  and  darkening  the  sxin.'" 

Congress,  though,  can't  make  multlbll- 
Uon-dollar  decisions  by  looking  out  the  win- 
dow. How  will  it  explain  the  haze  after 
every  auto  has  a  catalyst?  Washington  now 
has  enough  scientific  assurance  to  feel  safe 
In  freezing  the  1974  standards  for  a  few 
jrears,  at  least  untU  the  National  Academy 
can  conduct  a  rigorous  analysis  of  exactly 
what  the  air  quality  standards  should  be. 
Otherwise,  lt"8  likely  the  political  scientists 
on  Capitol  Hill  will  have  fathered  an  orphan 
technology  and  the  American  consumer  will 
be  stuck  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senate  authorized  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  health  benefits  and 
economic  implications  of  automobile 
emission  standards  by  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Science.  This  study  should 
clarify  the  amount  of  pollutants  which 
can  be  tolerated  by  the  individuEJ  and  the 
minimum  health  staiidards  which  can 
be  permitted.  In  my  opinion,  a  2-year  ex- 
tension is  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clean  Air  Act  vitally 
affects  every  citizen  of  our  country;  it 
gives  vast  powers  to  a  Federal  Admin - 
isti-ator;  it  affects  the  day-to-day  activ- 
ities of  the  individual  citizen.  If  we  have 
acted  in  haste,  in  an  emotional  manner, 
my  proposals  give  us  time  for  more  se- 
rious refiectlon  and  the  opportunity  to 
enact  better  legislation  in  this  important 
field.  Be  assured,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  Impede  or  to  block  prog- 
ress in  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  air.  I 
would  hope  that  the  business  community 
would  recognize  these  proposals  as  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  be 
reasonable  and  that  they  would  increase 
their  efforts  to  reduce  pollution  of  our 
air.  We  have  serious  energy  problems; 
even  now  there  is  talk  of  rationing  gaso- 
line, prices  are  being  increased,  proposals 
for  reducing  pollution  results  in  less  ef- 
ficient motors  and  greater  consumption 
per  mile  of  gasoline.  The  overall  Amer- 
ican economy  is  vitally  affected  by  the 
aut<Mnobile  Industry.  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration  will  support  these 
proposals  or  suggest  better  ones,  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  hold 
prompt  hearings,  and  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board,  as  suggested 
in  the  September  3  issue  of  Barron's  fi- 
nancial weekly. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2540.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretar>" 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
prescribe  an  energy  saving  code  applica- 
ble to  federally  assisted  building  con- 
struction, and  for  other  purposes.  Re-/ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Bankln«r 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  easy  avail- 
ability of  power  can  no  longer  be  taken 
for  granted.  Elnergy  conservation  must 
be  taken  more  seriously.  Properly  insulat- 
ing a  building  during  construction  is  an 
obvious  and  easy  way  of  preventing  waste 
and  saving  fuel.  Obvious  and  easy 
methods  of  saving  fuel  need  to  be  im- 
plemented now. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  require  that  buildings  constructed 
imder  Federal  funding.  Federal  loan 
guarantees  or  grants  comply  with  an  en- 
ergy saving  code.  This  bill  is  simple  in 
its  requirements.  It  sets  forth  the  maxi- 
mima  allowable  rate  of  heat  loss  of  build- 
ings falling  within  its  authority.  It  re- 
quires that  heat  losses  due  to  windows, 
skylights  and  other  discontinuities  in  the 
structure  be  considered  in  arriving  at  re- 
quired building  Insulation.  It  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  discourage  the  use  of  large 
numbers  of  windows  in  Federal  build- 
ings unless  special  insulating  techniques 
are  used. 

The  impact  on  the  architecture  of  large 
Federal  buildings  may  be  considerable, 
and  we  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
slightly  by  working  in  buildings  with 
fewer  windows.  However,  these  buildings 
will  probably  cost  less  to  heat  and  cool, 
and  we  may  save  some  of  our  people 
problems  associated  with  fuel  shortages. 
There  is  an  extremely  thoughtful  article 
illustrating  the  point  of  this  bill  in  the 
October  issue  of  Smithsonian  entitled 
"There  Are  Ways  To  Help  Buildings  Con- 
serve Energy"  by  Jane  Stein.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thekk  Aax  Wats  To  Hzij>  Buildings 
CoNszavE  Enssgt 
(By  Jane  Stein) 
A  man — say  he  is  a  city  official — sits  In  his 
office,     the     late     afternoon     sim     t>eamlng 
through  the  glass  waU  and  flooding  his  desk 
with  light.  Electric  bulbs  bum  overhead  and 
cool  air  whispers  from  a  metal  duct  as  the 
man  worries  about  fuel  shortages,  brownouts 
and  the  energy  crisis.  He  might  do  better  to 
contemplate  the  state  of  American  architec- 
ture. 

For  architecture  and  the  construction  in- 
dustry have  a  vast  Influence  on  energy  use. 
Constructing  and  operating  buUdlngs  con- 
sumes 7.5  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  aU 
the  electricity  produced  tn  the  United  States. 
To  practice  energy  conservation  in  this  sec- 
tor, we  do  not  need  to  return  to  caves  and 
candlelight,  nor  do  we  need  new  technologies. 
The  mam  problem  is  that  the  simple  and 
technologlcaUy  available  ideas  for  saving 
energy  are  meeting  tremendous  Indifference, 
if  not  actual  resistance.  Certainly  It  is  a 
profound  Indifference  to  energy  conservation 
that  fosters  the  construction  of  buildings 
such  as  the  110-story  World  Trade  Center 
In  lower  Manhattan  with  Ita  fantastic 
array  of  electrical  requirements,  the  most 
astounding  of  which  Is  that  the  center  wUl 
require  as  much  electricity  per  year  as  the 
entire  city  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  which 
Is  home  for  100,000  persons. 

How  much  energy  a  building  needs  for 
heating,  cooling  and  lighting  depends  upon 
Its  site,  ita  shape  and  the  materials  used.  AU 
of  us  could  learn  something  about  the  wise 
use  of  natural  energy  by  studying  the  cave 
dweUlngs  of  Mesa  Verde  in  Colcn^do  (above) . 
In  the  winter  when  the  sun  Is  low  tn  the 
sky.   It  shines  directly  on  the  adobe  brick 
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walls  wblcb  store  the  beat  during  the  day 
and  release  It  during  the  night.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  sun  strikes  at  the  horizontal  sur- 
faces— the  roofs  of  wood  and  grasses  act  as 
insulation. 

Never  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cave's 
inner  surfaces  are  lit  in  summer:  only  one- 
quarter  remains  shadowed  through  the  win- 
ter day.  "Buildings  today  can  be  organized 
In  much  the  same  way.  generating  their  form 
from  the  way  the  sun  moves,"  says  RAlph 
Knowles,  professor  of  architecture  and  urban 
design  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

If  you  design  with  the  sun  In  mind,  you 
can  even  put  an  all-glass  building  In  the 
desert  without  paying  too  much  of  a  pen- 
ally In  energy  costs.  In  Temple,  Arizona,  the 
striking  new  municipal  building  (opposite) 
has  glass  walls,  slanted  at  a  45-degTee  angle 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  solar  heat  that  can 
enter  the  btiildlng. 

In  a  lesB  dramatic  vein.  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
the  broad  surfaces  of  the  common,  slablike 
high-rise  building  should  face  north  and 
south.  Pred  Dublin,  a  New  Tork  engineer, 
has  calculated  that  a  building  uses  29  per- 
cent less  energy  for  cooling  If  the  broad  sides 
face  north  and  south.  Why  is  It,  asks  Dublin, 
that  all  sides  of  a  building  are  often  treated 
as  if  they  were  the  same?  Why  not  have  no 
windows  on  the  west  side,  and  fewer  In  the 
corners?  His  point  is  simply  that  energy  use 
must  be  factored  into  building  design,  and 
that  means  starting  at  the  beginning. 

"Prom  the  very  outset  of  the  architectural 
process  energy  Is  used  wastefully,"  says 
Richard  Stein  (no  relation  of  the  author),  a 
New  York  architect  and  a  leading  advocate  of 
energy  conservation.  "Our  basic  structural 
sciences  are  in  reality  based  more  on  practical 
experience  than  on  a  scientific  anal3rsts  of 
how  materials  should  be  used." 

For  example,  according  to  the  National 
Building  Code,  the  concrete  beams  for  the 
standard  classroom  are  designed  to  carry 
tliree  times  as  much  weight  as  they  are  likely 
to  need  for  normal  use.  While  a  safety  factor 
of  three  might  not  seem  excessive.  Stein 
points  out  that  design  computations  use  a 
value  for  the  strength  of  concrete  only  about 
one-third  of  Its  actual  strength,  so  that  there 
really  Is  a  safety  factor  of  at  least  tUne.  There 
are  additional  safety  margins :  Concrete  gains 
strength  for  years  after  hardening.  In  cement 
production  alone,  modified  design  standards 
could  result  in  energy  savings  of  about  20,000 
million  kUowatt-hours  a  year — enough  to 
provide  the  electric  power  for  three  million 
families  for  a  year. 

Aluminum  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a 
building  material.  It  has  a  pleasant  sheen, 
upkeep  is  simple,  and  It  takes  less  aluminum 
to  make  the  skin  of  an  office  bulldmg  than  It 
does  to  use  stainless  steel.  But  aluminum  is 
very  expensive  to  make  in  terms  of  energy. 
The  energy  savings  for  Just  one  typical  high- 
rise  office  building — If  steel  were  used  instead 
of  aluminum — would  be  U  million  kilowatt- 
hours. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  using  energy- 
expensive  materials;  how  a  building  material 
Is  used  has  much  to  do  with  energy  waste. 
Dense  concrete  can  get  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
Lightweight  concrete,  ^th  air  bubbles  blown 
Into  the  mlxtiire.  acts  as  Insulation. 

Since  Level  House  (page  32)  was  built  on 
Manhattan's  Park  Avenue  in  1952.  glass-clad 
buiidinga  have  sprung  up  all  across  the 
nation.  Most  are  energy  bogs  because  glass  is 
a  notoriously  poor  insulator.  Heat  loss  could 
have  been  cut  by  half  had  double-glazing 
been  used  (that  it.  two  panes  of  glass  her- 
metically sealed  with  an  air  space  between 
them  which  acts  as  an  Insulator) .  Heat  gain 
cftn  be  reduced  by  using  the  new  reflectlTe 
metallic  gjass.  wblcb  subetantUlly  blocks 
aolar  beat  and  light. 

Wbat  Is  true  for  an  office  or  apartment 
building  Is  true  of  a  home.  A  Rand  Corpora- 
tion study  says  that  better  InsulatioD  in  new 


bousing  would  cut  heating  and  cooling  re- 
quirements by  40  to  50  percent.  Extra  con- 
struction costs,  the  report  continues,  could 
be  recaptured  in  four  to  seven  years  through 
reduced  fuel  and  utility  bills.  Over  the  last 
two  years  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
(FHA)  revised  Its  insulation  standards  for 
single  and  multifamlly  housing  units,  with 
the  stated  objective  of  reducing  air  pollution 
and  fuel  consumption.  The  FHA  standards 
are  merely  guidelines  to  assist  appraisers  In 
determining  the  salable  value  of  a  housing 
unit.  Since  they  are  used  by  appraisers  of 
conventional  loan  organizations  as  well  as 
the  FHA.  they  do  exert  considerable  influence 
on  the  residential  construction  Industry. 

In  addition  to  energy-rich  materials  and 
poor  Insulation,  air  conditioning  and  venti- 
lation are  extremely  Important  components 
of  wastefulness-through-deslgu.  The  Presl- 
det's  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has 
estimated  that,  by  making  fairly  simple  and 
obvious  changes  in  the  design,  11  percent 
of  the  forecasted  energy  use  in  1980  could 
be  saved.  Take  air  conditioning.  Richard 
Stein  claims  that  an  average  office  building 
Is  occupied  3,100  hovirs  annually  with  500 
hours  In  the  temperature  range  where  un- 
treated outdoor  air  could  be  used.  Simply 
opening  the  windows  would  bring  about  a 
19  percent  reduction  in  the  use  of  energy 
for  handling  air — but  bow  many  office  build- 
ings have  windows  that  can  be  opened? 

Another  part  of  the  artiflciai  world  which 
architects  have  designed  for  the  office  worker 
Is  perhaps  a  superabundance  of  light.  In  a 
high-rise  building  54  percent  of  the  electri- 
cal energy  consumed  goes  into  lighting;  in 
a  low  building  this  rises  to  63  percent. 

Consider  the  high-rise  office  buildings 
twinkling  through  the  night  with  a  full 
array  of  lights  (p.  35)  for  the  cleaning  per- 
sonnel and  handful  of  late-working  execu- 
tives. Selective  lighting — flighting  up  only 
those  rooms  or  parts  of  rooms  In  whlcn 
someone  Is  at  work — would  make  a  less  strik- 
ing skyline  but  it  would  save  considerably 
on  lighting.  Separate  switches  could  be  in- 
stalled so  that  lights  around  the  perimeters 
of  glass-walled  buUdmgs  could  be  used  only 
when  natural  light  Is  insufficient.  Other 
electrical  savings  Include  lower-voltage 
lighting  in  less  occupied  areas — hallways, 
storage  areas — or  more  use  of  fluorescent 
lighting,  which  uses  one-quarter  as  much  as 
ordinary  filament  bulbs.  The  overall  average 
lighting  levels,  many  buildings  specialists 
feel,  could  be  cut  in  half. 

Much  extravagant  illumination  is  the 
faiUt  of  lighting  standards  (used  by  build- 
ing codes,  bofuxls  of  education.  Industries 
and  commercial  developers),  which  have 
risen  sharply  and  more  than  doubled  in 
many  cases  over  the  past  16  years.  Yet  there 
Is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  whether 
such  high  Illumination  at  such  uniform  In- 
tensity is  necessary  or  even  desirable. 

While  developing  a  new  building  system 
for  school  construction  in  California,  archi- 
tect Ezra  Ehrenkr&ntz  sought  to  develop, 
among  other  requirements,  low -brightness 
lighting.  Bach  bidder  wcu  required  to  state 
the  wattage  required^o  perform  the  Job. 
Bids  ranged  from  3.3  «atts  to  S.3  watts  per 
square  foot  of  space  m  meet  the  same  per- 
formance specification,  (llie  system  using 
the  least  energy,  as  It  turned  out,  was  also 
the  lowest  cost.)  Ehrenkrantz  tallied  up 
some  numbers  and  figured  out  that  a  saving 
m  energy  for  the  average  California  high 
school  of  one  watt  per  square  foot  was 
equivalent  to  a  teacher's  annual  salary.  'The 
public,"  he  says,  "is  not  aware  of  how  many 
teachers  are  burned  up  annually  with  the 
flick  of  a  switch." 

In  addition  to  wasting  electricity,  lighting 
produces  waste  heat  which,  in  meet  build- 
ings, is  then  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere. 
A  few  architects  are  now  trying  to  catch  this 
"heat  of  light"  and  pass  it  through  conven- 
tional ducts  and  vents  to  help  heat  a 
building. 


Making  use  of  wastes,  in  fact.  Is  the  basis 
of  what  are  now  called  "total  energy  sys- 
tems," In  which  a  building  (or  a  group  of 
buildings)  contains  its  own  generating  sys- 
tem— usually  small  gas  turbines  or  fuel  cells. 
Waste  beat  is  not  released  but  reused  by  con- 
verting it  into  usable  heat  at  little  or  no 
additional  expenditure  of  energy.  Such  sys- 
tems are  coetly,  however;  they  require  fairly 
constant  demand  for  waste  heat  and  are  still 
far  from  perfected. 

The  resistance  to  energy-saving  stems,  in 
part,  from  financial  institutions.  The  tradi- 
tional way  of  financing  buildings  Is  based  on 
first  costs — what  it  actually  costs  the  owner 
at  the  time  the  building  is  completed.  Bank 
loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  first  costs. 
Low  first  costs  usually  mean  high  energy 
consumption. 

For  savings  In  money  and  energy,  building 
designs  as  well  as  bank  loans  should  be  cal- 
culated in  terms  of  life  costs:  what  It  will 
cost  to  build  and  operate  the  building  over 
Its  lifetime.  Charles  Berg,  deputy  director 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  for  Applied 
Technology  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, says  that  "energy  conservation  methods 
will  obviously  come  at  extra  expense,  but 
over  the  normal  expected  lifetime  of  the 
building,  substantial  savings  In  upkeep  and 
energy  use  could  be  made." 

An  example  of  how  these  economics  can 
work  Is  seen  in  the  work  of  Ehrenkrantz.  He 
recently  took  bids  for  an  alr-condltioning 
system  for  student  housing  units,  which  he 
based  on  annual  costs  over  20  years.  He  gave 
the  bidders  energy  requirements  based  on 
efficiency  factors  for  the  equipnient.  The  cost 
of  additional  energy — if  the  bidders  needed 
it — was  to  be  added  to  the  overall  20-year 
maintenance  costs.  The  results:  better  equip- 
ment at  lower  life  costs. 

The  federal  government,  seeking  to  break 
down  the  first-cost  mentality,  plans  to  use 
life-cost  accounting  on  federal  and  federally 
assisted  buildings.  It  Is  hardly  a  bandwagon, 
but  interest  is  catching  on.  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas  Corporation  has  an  energy  conser- 
vation award  competition  for  architects  and 
engineers.  Currently,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  Is  circulating  an  exhibition,  or- 
ganized by  the  design  firm  of  Arnold  Saks, 
showing  m  photograplis  "The  Architect  and 
the  EUiergy  Crisis." 

Easy  availability  of  power  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted  and,  as  energy  costs  go 
up,  energy  conservation  will  be  taken  more 
seriously.  Legislators  are  now  predicting  that 
builders  will  have  to  Inform  power  com- 
panies in  detail  of  their  Intended  energy  re- 
quirements. Legislation  to  control  the 
amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  volume  may 
well  be  with  us  wltliln  a  decade.  Building 
codes  could  be  amended  to  raise  insulation 
standards  or  to  Include  new  provisions  for 
use  of  glass,  ventilation  and  building  orien- 
tation to  reduce  energy  requirements.  Kilo- 
watt-hours could  be  taxed,  annual  kilowatts 
per  building  could  be  rationed. 

Such  restrictions  might  inspire  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  to  come  up  with  some 
energy-saving  solutions.  Energy  conserva- 
tion— It  widely  practiced — will  also  stretch 
our  limited  resources  so  that  the  benefits  of 
energy  will  be  available  to  more  people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  thia  la  a 
single  but  positive  step  toward  reduction 
of  the  projected  gap  between  energy  de- 
mand and  supply.  It  is  an  Important 
step  because  It  recognizes  the  need  to 
take  long  term,  effective  measures  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption  In  this  country. 
Recognizing  conservation  as  a  positive 
virtue  Is  the  surest  way  out  of  our  current 
energy  problems. 
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By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  2541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  turns  to  consideration  of  S.  425. 
a  bill  which  provides  for  stringent  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  of  coal.  I  fre- 
quently have  Indicated  my  support  for 
strong  strip  mining  legislation  and  an- 
ticipate the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will 
assure  that  necessary  environmental  and 
aesthetic  concerns  are  not  neglected  In 
our  continuing  search  for  sources  of 
energy. 

As  I  previously  have  articulated  my 
views  regarding  surf£w:e  mining.  I  will 
defer  further  discussion  of  that  matter 
until  we  turn  to  consideration  of  S.  425. 
I  do  believe  it  imperative,  however,  that 
while  we  must  insure  that  irresponsible 
surface  mining  does  not  continue  un- 
abated, we  must  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  recovery  of  our  coal  deposits,  our 
most  abimdant  energy  resource.  More- 
over, since  it  has  been  widely  estimated 
that  at  least  95  percent  of  our  Nation's 
recoverable  coal  reserves  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  deep  mining,  I  think  it 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  consider  the 
impact  which  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Ssifety  Act  of  1969  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  imdergroimd  mining  of 
coal. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  join  with  Senator  Cooper  m 
sponsoring  S.  4125,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  Regrettably,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced just  prior  to  final  adjournment 
and.  therefore,  was  not  subjected  to  in- 
tensive consideration.  Believing  that  sur- 
face mining  legislation  and  reform  of  the 
1969  act  form  a  logical  connection.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  similar  to  S.  4125 
containing  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  These  amendments  can  be  categor- 
ized imder  four  major  headings. 

First,  I  am  proposing  amendments  to 
provide  for  improved  administrative 
practices  by  clarifying  the  procedures 
whereby  the  Bureau  of  Mines  promul- 
gates mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards.  These  amendments  will  in- 
sure that  all  Interested  parties  will  re- 
ceive adequate  notice  of  proposed  stand- 
ards, hearings,  and  final  regulations. 
FMrthermore,  the  amendments  will  as- 
sure proper  and  extensive  consultation 
and  consideration  of  several  points  of 
view  before  Improved  health  and  safety 
standards  can  become  effective.  These 
alterations  should  eliminate  the  arbi- 
trary and  premature  manner  in  which 
some  standards  have  been  promulgated. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  to  strike  the 
mandatory  civil  penalties  section  109^ a) 
n )  of  the  present  act.  which  provision 
requires  the  mandatory  assessment  of 
civil  penalties  by  the  Secretary-  of  the  In- 
terior against  an  operator  for  each  and 
every  violation  of  a  health  and  safety 
.■standard.  The  assessment  of  substantial 
fines  under  the  authority  vested  in  mine 
in.specton:  by  this  section  has  developed 
into  a  situation  of  regulatory  overkill.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
appeals  from  these  fines  are  limited  to 
the  size  of  the  fine  and  not  the  merits 
of  the  alleged  violation.  In  short,  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 


mandatory  assessment  of  civil  fines 
raises  serious  due-process  questions  and 
appears  rather  unnecessary  in  light  of 
the  additional  sanctions  for  violations 
imposed  by  the  act.  These  sanctions  en- 
compass criminal  penalties.  Including 
imprisonment,  and  the  authority  to  order 
closure  of  the  mine. 

Third.  I  am  proposing  amendments  to 
effect  certam  changes  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  operating  efficiency  and  the  utili- 
zation of  certain  types  of  equipment  as 
well  as  improvements  In  safety  training 
programs. 

Finally,  this  bill  contains  amendments 
which  would  restore  the  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  classifications  in  effect  prior  to  the 
1960  8w;t,  by  relieving  those  mines  lo- 
cated above  the  water  table  that  have 
been  tested  and  found  free  from  meth- 
ane gas,  from  the  "permissible"  equip- 
ment provisions  of  the  act  that  were 
originally  designed  for  the  large  "gassy" 
mines.  These  amendments  would  exempt 
the  operators  of  nongassy  mines  from 
having  to  piirchase  expensive  and  un- 
necessary equipment  designed  for  large 
gassy  mines. 

In  stunmation,  our  brief  experience 
with  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  and  Safe- 
ty Act  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indicates 
the  need  for  Congress  to  consider  clari- 
fying and,  in  some  instances,  modifying 
amendments.  Some  of  the  act's  provi- 
sions are  neither  workable  nor  effective, 
and  a  few,  rather  than  contributing  to 
safety,  arguably  have  increased  the  haz- 
ards of  working  in  imdergroimd  coal 
mines.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  act 
has  not  been  effective,  for  commendable 
progress  has  been  made.  Similarly,  these 
proposed  amendments  are  not  designed 
to  lessen  the  protection  afforded  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners,  but  are 
intended  to  restore  economic  vigor  to 
the  deep  mining  industry  by  eliminating 
statutory  and  regulatory  excesses.  Min- 
ers, as  well  as  operators,  should  benefit 
from  both  the  procedural  and  adminis- 
trative reforms  which  I  have  proposed  as 
well  as  the  restoration  to  profltabUlty  of 
many  deep  mining  operations  now  ren- 
dered marginal  under  the  acL 

Finally,  It  is  clear  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry must  Improve  its  capability  to  re- 
cover underground  coal  reserves.  The 
elimination  of  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some requirements,  while  simultane- 
ously not  reducing  the  protection  af- 
forded miners,  will  significantly  enhance 
the  productivity  of  deep  mining  opera- 
tions and  thereby  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendments  I 
introduce  today  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  with  a  memorandum  explain- 
ing their  provisions  in  greater  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2541 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled.  That  the  PW- 
eral  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  is  amended  as  follows: 

(11  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  standards 


(Including  revisions  thereof)  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  proven  by  suitable  test- 
ing and  experience  that  they  wlU  improve  or 
contribute  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
miner." 

(2)  SubsecUon  (e)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  aoiended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "In  connection 
with  the  publication  of  proposed  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  case 
of  health  standards,  and  the  Secretary,  in 
the  case  of  safety  standards,  shall  provide 
supporting  information  or  dau  to  justify 
the  adoption  of  such  standards" 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  he  shaU  reply  specifically  to  any  rele- 
vant obJecUons  to  the  proposed  standards 
raised  In  such  hearing.". 

(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  iOi  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  word  "section,"  a  comma  and  the 
foUowlng:  "after  compUance  with  subsec- 
tion  (e),   (f).  and   (g)   of  thU  section,". 

(5)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  lOi  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  but  in  no  event  later  than  March  31, 
1974,  make  a  comparison  of  the  effectiveness 
of  health  and  safety  standards  and  regula- 
tions In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thU  Act.  with  the  effectiveness 
of  health  and  safety  standards  and  regula- 
tions provided  by  or  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  In  making  such  com- 
parison, the  Secretary  shall  analyze  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  standards  and  regulations 
in  advancing  the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
and  shall  report,  as  soon  as  practicable,  his 
findings  and  conclusions  to  Congress.  The 
Secretary  also  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
foUowlng  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  but 
In  no  event  later  than  March  31,  1974.  make 
an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  this  Act  and  the 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  upon  the  gross  productivity  of 
mining  coal  in  underground  coal  mines  In 
making  such  analysis,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop recommendations  for  modifications  of 
this  Act  which  could  be  Implemented  with- 
out ImpaU-lng  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners,  and  shall  report,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, his  findings  and  conclusions  to  Con- 
gress.". 

(6)  SiibsecUon  (k)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  words  "Federal  Register"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  notice  of  every  pubUc  hearing 
concerning  a  proposed  standard  or  regula- 
tion"; and  (U)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  send  by  certified  mall  a  copy 
of  every  final  standard  or  regulation  at  the 
time  of  pubUcatlon  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  the  operator  of  each  coal  mine  and  the  rep- 
resenutlve  of  the  miners  at  such  mine  and 
such  copy  shaU  be  Immediately  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  mine  by  the  operator 
or  hU  agent.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoUig 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  notify  by  certified  maU  any 
operator  of  any  final  standard  or  regulation 
as  prescribed  by  tills  subsection  shall  excuse 
such  operator  from  any  penalty  or  fine  in 
connection  with  a  violation  of  any  such 
final  standard  or  regulation  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  not  so  notified,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  this  sentence  sliall  apply  only 
in  the  case  that  such  violation  was  an  Initial 
violation  and  where  such  violation  did  not 
Involve  an  Imminent  danger  as  defined  in 
section  3  ( J )  of  the  Act". 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  sMtlon  102  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  any  such 
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research,  make  any  such  grart  or  enter 
Into  any  such  contract  unless,  with  respect 
thereto,  the  Secretary  has  consulted  with, 
and  considered  the  recocamendatlons  of.  such 
Committee.". 

(8)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  103  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof,  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Immediately  upon  receiving 
such  notice  of  an  alleged  violation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  affected  operator  of  the 
nature  of  such  alleged  violation  and  shall 
state  that  such  notice  was  received  from  a 
representative  of  tbe  miners  employed  by 
such  operator.". 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  the  words  "finds  that  an  imminent 
danger"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "as  de- 
fined In  section  3(J)  of  this  Act,";  and  (11) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Inspection  of  a  coal  mine  where 
an  imminent  danger  Is  found  to  exist,  tbe 
authorized  a^nt  of  the  Secretary  making 
such  Inspection  shall  Issue  notice,  as  set 
forth  In  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  operator  or  his  agent.". 

(10)  Section  (b)  of  section  104  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "operator  or  his  agent"  the  following: 
"specifying  the  particular  health  or  safety 
standard  violated  and". 

(11)  (A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  109 
of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(B)  Subsections  (a)(3).  (a)(3),  and  (a) 
(4)  of  section  109  of  such  Act  are  hereby 
renumbered  as  subsections  (a)(1),  (a)(2). 
and  (a)  (3)   respectively. 

(C)  Subsection  (a)(l>.  as  renumbered 
hereinabove,  of  section  109  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "(3)"  and  InserUng  in 
lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

(D)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  109  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  "subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or". 

(K)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  109  of  such 
Act  U  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or";  (U)  by  deleting  "civil 
penalties,  fines,  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fines  and":  and  (111)  by  deleting 
"subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection   (a)". 

(12)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(h)  of  section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  the  use  of  approved  respirators 
shall  be  permitted  on  a  temporary  basis 
where  it  Is  Impossible  or  Impractical  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  resplrable  dust  to  the  stand- 
ard required  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  situation  creating  such  hazard.". 

( 13 )  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
training  programs  for  each  Individual  un- 
derground miner  In  the  proper  method  of 
testing  roof,  rib.  and  face  for  dangerous  con- 
ditions and  the  proper  method  of  preventing 
accidents  from  the  fall  of  roof,  rib,  and 
face.". 

(14)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "The 
Secretary"  where  they  first  appear  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  mines  lo- 
cated below  the  water  table  or  in  which 
methane  has  been  detected  as  prescribed  In 
subeectlon  (h)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary*". 

(15)  Subeectlon  (a>  of  section  304  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "(a)  Coal 
dust.  Including  fioat  coal  dust  deposited  on 
rock-dusted  siirfaces,  loose  coal,  and  other 
combustible  materials,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  active  workings.  Electric 
equipment  shall  be  cleaned  at  such  Intervals 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  health  and  safety." 

(16)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period   at  the  end   of  the  second 


sentence  a  coma  and  the  following:  "If  nec- 
essary for  health  and  safety.". 

(17)  Section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  (Mldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(8)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (12) 
of  subsection  (a),  and  subsection  (d).  of 
this  section  shall  be  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  mines  located  l)elow  the  water  table 
or  In  which  methane  has  been  detected  as 
prescribed  In  section  303  (h).". 

Analysis  or  Pboposeo  Amxkomznts  to  thx 
Fedesal  Coai.  Minx  Hxalth  amd  SArrrr 
Act  of  1969 

amxndicxmt  (1) 

SecUoa  101(b)  of  tbe  Coal  Hilne  Health 
and  Safety  Act  requires  that  In  no  Instance 
shall  Improved  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  promulgated  under  the  Act  re- 
duce the  protection  afforded  miners  below 
that  provided  by  existing  standards.  There 
apparently  have  been  Instances,  however, 
where  the  Secretary  of  Interior  prematurely 
prescribed  Improved  standards  for  equip- 
ment which  merely  created  additional  ex- 
pense for  the  mine  operators  while  falling 
to  provide  any  additional  protection  for 
the  miners. 

For  example.  In  1970,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
prescribed  by  regulation  certain  fire  sup- 
pression devices  as  required  equipment. 
Many  operators  purchased  these  devices  at 
considerable  expense  only  to  be  advised  8 
months  after  the  regulation  had  been  put 
into  effect  that  the  Secretary  would  no 
longer  require  this  equipment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  not  effective  for  the  purposes 
specified.  In  proposing  additional  equipment 
or  procedures  to  Improve  health  and  safety, 
the  Secretary  should  have  the  burden  of 
demonstrating  by  testing  or  prior  experi- 
ence that  such  equipment  or  procedures 
would    In    fact    improve   safety. 

In  support  of  the  requirement  for  testing, 
it  should  be  noted  that  Section  101(c)  re- 
quires that  the  "devlopment  and  revision  of 
mandatory  safety  standards  shall  be  based 
upon  research,  demonstrations,  experi- 
ments, and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  appropriate."  Section  101(d)  requires 
similar  testing  and  experimentation  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  with  respect  to  proposed 
changes  in   mandatory  health   standards. 

AMENDMENT    (2) 

Section  101(e)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  publish  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  to  afTord  Intereeted 
parties  an  opportunity  to  submit  conunents 
In  relation  thereto.  The  Secretary  Is  not  re- 
quired, however,  to  provide  supporting  data 
or  findings  regarding  the  anticipated  effec- 
tiveness of  the  proposed  standards.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  operators  frequently 
do  not  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  as- 
sumptions or  bases  upon  which  the  Secre- 
tary formulated  the  propooed  standards 
and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  offer  respon- 
sive and  Informed  objections  and  com- 
mentary. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  require 
the  submission  of  data  and  Information 
Justifying   the  adoption   of  such  standards. 

AMENDMKNT    (3) 

Although  under  the  Act.  Interested  parties 
can  request  public  hearings  on  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards,  and 
although  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  In  the 
case  of  safety  standards,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  the 
case  of  health  standards,  are  required  to 
make  findings  of  fact  within  60  days  after 
completion  of  the  hearings,  the  respective 
Secretary  conducting  such  hearings  does  not 
have  to  respond  directly  to  objections  raised 
dxirlng  a  hearing.  By  requiring  that  the  find- 
ings of  fact  Include  specific  replies  to  relevant 
objections,  this  amendment  would  ensure  at 
least  cursory  consideration  of  all  points  of 


new  and  would  provide  additional  due  proc- 
ess safeguards. 

AMENDMENT    (4) 

Under  Section  101(b) ,  a  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  becomes  effective  upon 
pubUcation  in  the  Federal  Register  unless 
the  Secretary  specifies  a  later  date,  even 
though  there  Is  no  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement for  public  hearings  as  provided  in 
Section  101  (f)  and  (g).  This  amendment 
clarifies  what  clearly  was  the  original  Intent 
of  Congress,  I.e.,  that  new  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  shall  become  effective 
only  after  adherence  to  the  procedural  re- 
quirements for  allowing  interested  persons 
the  opportxinlty  to  make  comments  and  to 
request  a  public  hearing  and  findings  of  fact. 

AMENDMENT   <S) 

This  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  undertake  a  comparison  of  the  respective 
effectiveness  of  the  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards pre-exlstmg  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  and  those  standards  adopted  In 
or  promulgated  under  the  Act.  The  Secretary 
further  would  be  directed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Impact  of  the  Act  upon  the  under- 
ground mining  of  coal  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  statutory  modifications  re- 
lated thereto. 

A  review  of  the  Act's  effectiveness  ai\d  Im- 
pact will  allow  Ckjngress  to  ascertain  w'aether 
further  leglslaUon  is  necessary  In  this  area 
and  to  guage  the  validity  of  miner  anrt  oper- 
ator criticism  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
Act. 

AMENDMENT    (8) 

Under  Section  101  (k)  operators  are  as- 
sumed to  have  received  notices  of  new  reg- 
ulations and,  on  many  occasslons.  Federal 
Inspectors  upon  entering  a  mine  will  charge 
them  for  violations  of  such  regulations  when 
the  operator  has  not  received  notice  of  nor 
had  prior  knowledge  of  such  regulations. 
This  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
notice  requirements  of  the  Act  In  two  ways: 
(1)  by  providing  that  notice  of  public  hear- 
ings on  proposed  standards  is  to  be  issued  to 
each  mine  operator  and  miner  representative, 
and  (3)  that  copies  of  all  final  standards  or 
regulations  are  to  be  sent  by  certified  mall  to 
each  miner  representative  and  mine  opera- 
tor. Moreover,  in  the  case  where  the  Secre- 
tary fails  to  notify  an  operator  of  final 
standards  or  regulations  by  certified  mall, 
the  operator  would  be  exempt  from  fines  and 
penalties,  but  not  compliance,  imposed  In 
connection  with  violations  of  that  stand- 
ard. This  exemption  would  apply  only  if  the 
violation  was  an  initial  one  and  if  the  viola- 
tion did  not  Involve  a  danger  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
physical  harm. 

AMENDMENT    (T) 

Section  102  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Research,  and  requires  the 
Committee  to  "consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to.  the  Secretary  on  matters 
Involving  or  relating  to  coal  mine  safety 
research." 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  not  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  Interior  Department  deci- 
sions relating  to  coal  mine  safety  research 
projects  nor  has  the  Department  solicited 
Ckxnmittee  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  projects.  This  amendment 
would  withhold  funding  for  research  efforts 
unUl  this  consultation  contemplated  by 
Congress  occurs. 

AMENDMENT    (8) 

Section  103(g)  presently  provides  that 
where  a  union  representative  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standards  or  a  situa- 
Uon  Involving  "imminent  danger"  exists,  he 
then  "shall  have  a  right  to  obtain  an  im- 
mediate InspecUon  by  giving  a  notice  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative  of 
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such  violation  or  danger."  Although  the 
operator  Is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
alleged  violation  no  later  than  the  time  of 
inspection,  there  is  no  provision  In  Section 
103(g)  requiring  that  the  o];>erator  be  Im- 
mediately Informed  that  notice  of  an  alleged 
violation  has  been  filed  nor  la  there  a  re- 
quirement that  the  operator  be  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  until  tbe 
time  of  inspection.  This  lack  of  notice  often 
prevents  the  initiation  of  correcive  action, 
and  therefore  possible  dangers  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  miners  continue  unabated 
until  the  time  of  Inspection.  While  some 
deficiencies  might  be  susceptible  to  com- 
plete elimination  prior  to  the  time  of  in- 
spection, this  proposed  amendment,  requir- 
ing inunedlate  notification  to  the  operator 
of  the  nature  of  ajx  alleged  violation,  both 
protects  the  anonymity  of  the  union  rep- 
resentative alleging  such  violation  and  pro- 
tects the  operator  from  irresponsible  allega- 
tions. Moreover,  any  or>erator  who  willfully 
violates  a  health  or  safety  standard,  irrespec- 
tive of  when  abatement  is  effected.  Is  subject 
to  stringent  criminal  liability  under  Section 
109  of  the  Act. 

AMENDMENT     (9) 

Section  104(a)  authorizes  a  Federal  in- 
sf)ector  to  issue  an  order  closing  the  nUne 
where  the  inspector  finds  that  an  Imminent 
danger  exists.  Closure  orders  have  been  Is- 
sued, however,  for  violations  of  standards 
which  do  not  immediately  expose  men  in  the 
particular  mine  to  physical  harm  or  Injury 
and  wlilch  should  not  be  characterized  by 
the  inspector  as  Involving  conditions  of 
"Imminent  danger"  as  defined  in  the  Act. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  coniplalnts  by 
operators  who  have  been  cited  for  a  condi- 
tion of  "imminent  danger"  and  have  been 
issued  a  withdrawal  order  without  being 
advised  by  the  Inspector  of  the  nature  of  the 
"imminent  danger"  or  the  particular  condi- 
tion or  conditions  constituting  such  "immi- 
nent danger." 

This  amendment,  which  is  virtually  tech- 
nical in  nature,  clarifies  that  the  statutory 
definition  of  "Imminent  danger"  is  the 
standard  upon  which  closure  orders  are  to  be 
based,  and  further  Insures  that  the  operator 
will  receive  prompt,  specific  notice  of  the 
conditions  or  practices  which  cause  and  con- 
stitute imminent  danger  necessitating  clos- 
ure of  the  mine. 

AMENDMENT     (10) 

Section  104(b)  requires  a  Federal  in- 
spector who  has  found  "a  violation  of  any 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  but 
the  violation  has  not  created  an  imminent 
danger"  to  issue  notice  to  the  operator  fixing 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  abatement  of  the 
violation.  Under  existing  inspection  prac- 
tices, however,  the  notice  provided  operators 
by  insptectors  often  lack  sufficient  si>ecificity 
as  to  the  particular  health  or  safety  standard 
violated.  This  amendment  would  require  that 
notice  Issued  imder  Section  104(b)  shall 
contain  a  description  of  the  particular  health 
or  safety  standard  violated. 

AMENDMENT      (111 

This  amendment  would  alleviate  grevious 
due -process  deficiencies  in  the  current 
method  of  enforcing  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards.  In  addition  to  possessing 
the  authority  to  impose  substantial  criminal 
penalties  of  "innprlsonment  up  to  one  year 
and  a  fine  of  as  much  as  $25,000  for  a  first 
conviction"  and  to  order  closure  of  the 
mine,  under  Section  109  (a)  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  assess  a  civil  penalty  for 
each  and  every  violation  of  the  health  and 
safety  standards.  Pursuant  to  this  section, 
fines  are  now  assessed  almost  automatically 
in  flat  amounts  without  consideration  for 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  SecUon  109(a)(1). 
Theae  criteria  require  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  take  into  account  the  operator's 
previous  violations,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  penalty  vls-a-vis  tbe  siae  of  the  btuinese 


of  the  operator  charged,  whether  the  opera- 
tor was  negligent,  the  effect  of  the  flue  upon 
the  operator's  ability  to  continue  In  busi- 
ness, the  gravity  of  tbe  violation  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  operator  to 
achieve  compliance  after  being  notified  of 
the  violation.  Furthermore,  appeals  from 
these  fines  are  limited  to  the  size  of  tbe  fine 
and  do  not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  charge 
of  the  alleged  violation.  The  notice  of  assess- 
ment procedures  deter  operators  from  ooak- 
ing  appeals,  for  if  they  appeal  a  particular 
fine  they  are  subject  to  the  risk  of  having 
such  fine  Increased  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 

This  arbitrary  assessment  and  collection 
of  fines  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  only 
caused  confusion  and  economic  hardship 
among  the  operators  but  has  tended  to  focus 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  attention  of  op- 
erators and  Bureau  officials  on  these  proce- 
dures rather  than  on  matters  directly  related 
to  furthering  the  safety  of  the  nation's  coal 
miners,  which  is  the  chief  purpose  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  And,  as  noted 
above,  the  assessment  of  these  fines  repre- 
sents enforcement  overkill,  for  operators  are 
also  subject  to  having  their  mines  closed  and 
to  not  insubstantial  criminal  liability. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  delete 
Section  109(a)(1)  in  Its  entirety,  but  does 
not  affect  other  provisions  of  Section  109 
which  prescribe  criminal  penalties  of  fines 
or  Imprisonment  for  any  operator  who  will- 
fully violates  the  health  or  safety  standards 
of  the  Act. 

AMENDMENT     (12) 

Section  202(h)  presently  requires  that 
respirators  are  not  to  be  substituted  for  en- 
vironmental control  measures  In  active  mine 
workings.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
prohibition  of  respirators  is  both  necessary 
and  appropriate.  In  Instances  where  excessive 
dust  results  from  changes  In  ventilation,  toot 
falls,  accidents,  or  unusual  (Utmatlc  condi- 
tions, however,  it  is  sometimes  Impossible  to 
reduce  the  dust  to  an  acceptable  level  with- 
out first  utilizing  respirators  to  eliminate  the 
primary  hazard.  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  use  of  approved  respirators  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  for  the  purpose  of  correcttog  haz- 
ardous situations  where  it  is  impossible  or 
impractical  to  reduce  the  level  of  dust  to  the 
standard  required  by  law. 

AMENDMENT    (13) 

Section  303(a)  requires  each  operator  to 
carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  programs  to 
Improve  the  roof-control  system  of  each 
mine.  Experience  has  Indicated  that  many  of 
the  small  operators  are  either  not  in  a  poel- 
tlon  or  do  not  have  proper  facilities  to  pro- 
vide adequate  training  programs  for  their 
men  with  respect  to  roof -con  tnM. 

This  proposed  amendment  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  provide  standardized 
training  programs  for  miners  as  to  proper 
methods  of  mme  rcxif-control. 

AMENDMENT     (14) 

This  amendment  would  restore  the  gassy 
and  non-gassy  classifications  In  effect  prior 
to  the  1969  passage  of  the  Act.  by  relieving 
those  mines  located  above  the  water  table, 
that  have  been  tested  and  found  free  from 
methane  gas.  from  the  requirement  that  ad- 
ditional methane  monitors  )>e  Installed  on 
electric  face  cutting  equipment,  continuous 
miners,  long  wall  face  equipment,  and  load- 
ing machines.  These  monitors  are  a  necses- 
sary  precaution  In  large  gassy  mln^6,  but 
(K>nstltute  a  substantial  and  unnecessary 
financial  burden  for  the  operators  of  the 
relatively  smaller  non-gassy  mines  located 
above  the  water  table.  The  elimination  of 
theae  monitors  In  non-gassy  mines  will  not 
reduce  the  protection  afforded  miners,  be- 
cause the  operators  of  both  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines  would  stUl  be  required  to  make 
examinations  for  methane  at  prescribed  In- 
tervals with  approved  primary  monitoring 
equipment.  F^irthermore.  once  a  non-gaaay 
mine  became  gassy,  theae  acktlUonal  methane 


monitors     would     be     required     for    elec- 
trical equipment. 

AMENDMENT   (IB) 

Section  304  (a) ,  which  reads  that  coal  dust 
shall  "not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  in 
active  woriangs  or  on  electric  equipment 
therein."  has  been  interpreted  arbitrarily  by 
Federal  Inspectors  as  requiring  that  electric 
equipment  shall  be  kept  continuously  clean. 
This  amendment  would  restore  the  standard 
mandated  throughout  the  Act,  i.e.,  that  elec- 
tric equipment  is  to  be  kept  sufficiently  clean 
so  as  to  Insure  that  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  miners  is  adequately  protected. 

AMEN^^MENT    (IS) 

Section  3(M  (b)  provldee  for  tbe  watering 
and  wetting  of  areas  around  the  face  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  level  of  cx>a,\  dust.  In 
certain  climatic  situations  and  with  certain 
types  of  coal,  the  watering  required  by  Sec- 
tion 304  (b)  IB  not  only  unnecessary  but 
creates  a  health  problem  of  pneumonia'  and 
a  safety  problem  of  slippery  floors  and  pos- 
sible electric  shock.  This  amendment  would 
provide  that  watering  Is  required  when  nec- 
essary for  health  and  safety. 

AMENDMENT    (17) 

As  was  commented  In  regard  to  Proposed 
Amendment  ( 14 ) ,  tbe  classification  of  aU 
mines  as  gassy  when  In  fact  many  are  free 
of  methane  wlU  require  unnecessarily  the 
purchase  of  expensive  equipment  that  is 
not  needed  In  mines  located  above  the  water 
table  In  which  methane  has  not  been  de- 
tected. Section  305  presently  itemizes  the 
"permissible"  equipment  formally  required 
only  In  the  large  gassy  mines  that  next  year 
wlU  be  required  In  all  mines  regardless  of 
the  existence  of  methane.  This  amendment 
would  exempt  non-gassy  mines  from  having 
to  purchase  this  "permissible"  equipment, 
which  Includes  the  above-mentioned  expen- 
sive methane  monitors,  so  as  to  alleviate  the 
burden  Imposed  on  frequently  already  mar- 
ginal non-gassy  mine  operators.  Non-gaasy 
operators  will  not  be  exempt,  however,  from 
the  expensive  and  substantial  requirements 
for  adequate  maintenance,  testing,  and  In- 
stallation of  electric  equipment.  This  amend- 
ment, coupled  with  amendment  14,  merely 
would  eliminate  the  expensive  necessity  of 
having  to  maintain  "permissible"  equipment 
poaseaalng  little  utility  In  non-gaasy  opera- 
tions. 


ByMr.BAYH: 

8.  2542.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  those  individ- 
uals (»nceming  whom  certain  records 
are  maintained,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
92d  Congress,  I  introduced  along  with 
Ck)ngressman  Edward  L  Koch,  of  New 
York,  broad-based  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  average  citizen's  right  to  be 
free  from  the  unreasonable  invasion  of 
his  privacy  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  intervening  2  years,  we  have 
learned  of  shocking  violations  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  Individuals  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  various  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  strengthening  of  our 
citizens'  protections  in  this  regard  is  long 
overdue.  Today  I  introduce  a  somewhat 
modified  version  of  my  earlier  bill  with 
the  hope  that  the  93d  Congress  will  take 
quick  and  effective  action  Congressman 
Koch  has  likewise  resubmitted  similar 
legislation  in  the  House. 

In  the  field  of  privacy,  reasonable  ex- 
pectations play  a  very  important  role. 
For  no  matter  how  carefully  and  com- 
pletely we  try  to  analyze  the  problem,  it 
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all  boils  down  to  one  thing:  Americans 
have — and  ought  to  have — certain  brofid, 
general  understandings  about  what  part 
of  their  personal  and  business  life  is  pub- 
lic, and  what  part  Is  private — none  of  the 
Governments  business,  none  of  anyone 
else's  business. 

But  expectations  of  privacy  have  been 
shattered  in  recent  years.  Recent  tech- 
nological developments  have  narrowed 
the  sphere  of  actual  privacy  by  allow- 
ing intnislons — by  hugging  and  so 
forth — into  previously  protected  areas. 
And  the  development  of  the  computer 
has  for  the  first  time  made  it  practical  to 
collect,  analyze  and  instantly  retrieve 
vast  amounts  of  information,  however 
gathered.  For  the  first  time  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  dossier  on  the  activi- 
ties of  great  numbers  of  people.  These 
dossiers  may  be  used— or  Intended— to 
stifle  legitimate  political  dissent.  And 
even  where  the  actual  use  of  such  Infor- 
mation is  benign,  the  very  existence  of 
It  poses  a  threat  to  individual  liberty. 

I  believe  we  must  survey  the  whole 
area  of  privacy,  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual not  to  have  certain  kinds  of  informa- 
tion about  him  gathered  at  all,  or  to  limit 
the  means  by  which  that  Information  Is 
collected.  Who  should  be  permitted  to 
gather  information  about  American  citi- 
zens? What  Information  is  within  their 
legitimate  interest?  By  what  means  Is  It 
appropriate  to  obtain  such  information? 
And  we  must  also  explore  the  question 
of  confidentiality,  the  use  of  information 
once  it  has  been  gathered.  Who  should 
have  access  to  it?  Should  we  allow  ex- 
changes of  Information,  for  example, 
among  Government  agencies?  What  sort 
of  review  of  information  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  outdated  material  is  re- 
moved from  the  files?  And  most  Impor- 
tant, should  the  individual  citizen  have 
a  right  to  review  the  contents  of  these 
file>  for  accuracy  and  relevancy? 

Three  years  ago  we  took  a  great  step 
forward  in  aUowing  individuals  to  have 
access  to  financial  information  about 
them  on  file  in  credit  bureaus.  Subject 
to  the  legitimate — and  expressly  drawn — 
demands  of  law  enforcement  and  na- 
tional security.  I  believe  we  should  grant 
the  same  rights  of  access  in  this  area  as 
well. 

I  believe  that  we  must  restore  confi- 
dence In  the  American  citizen's  legitimate 
expectations  of  privacy.  It  is  now  clear 
beyond  peradventure  that  we  urgently 
need  Federal  legislation  in  this  area.  I 
would  hope  that  legislation  would  be  de- 
signed to  accomplish  two  objectives. 

First,  we  must  define  more  precisely 
the  nature  of  each  individual's  right  to 
a  sphere  of  privacy,  a  sphere  in  which 
he  can  be  free  from  unwanted  intrusion. 
Any  such  law  should  put  specific  limits 
Ml  those  who  would  gather  and  use  this 
information.  In  short,  everyone  would 
know  the  groimd  rules  and  could  act 
accordingly. 

Second,  a  right  without  an  effective 
remedy  is  useless.  We  must  provide 
meaningful    tools   for   enforcing   these 

rights. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  leglslrtlon  which  I 
believe  we  need.  And  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  fashion  such  legislation. 

In  the  hope  of  advancing  us  toward 
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this  goal.  I  am  today  Introducing  the 
Citizen's  Privacy  Act,  legislation  designed 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  serious  needs 
we  face  in  this  area.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  guarantee  any  individual  about  whom 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  keeps  records, 
the  right  to  know  that  such  a  record 
exists;  the  right  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  Information  outside  the 
agency,  or,  where  such  disclosure  is  ex- 
pressly required  by  law,  to  know  when 
and  to  whom  such  disclosure  is  made; 
and — most  important — the  right  to  see 
his  own  file,  to  make  a  complete  copy  of 
it,  and  to  supplement  his  record  where 
he  believes  it  is  appropriate. 

Finally,  this  bill  oHitalns  a  new  provi- 
sion specifically  designed  to  end  am  abuse 
which  has  recently  received  wide  public 
attention — the  tape  recording  of  tele- 
phone conversations  by  one  party  with- 
out notifying  the  party  to  whom  he  is 
speaking  that  such  a  recording  Is  being 
made.  For  some  years  this  has,  in  theory, 
been  illegal  as  a  violation  of  the  commu- 
nications tariffs  of  the  FCC,  but  it  has 
never  been  enforced. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  our  telephone  conversations 
whether  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  anyone  else,  are  private  and 
should  be  secure  not  only  from  being 
overheard  by  others,  but  also  from  being 
recorded,  unless  both  parties  consent  to 
such  a  recording.  Section  3  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  would  amend  the  Federal 
criminal  code  to  impose  serious  penalties 
on  those  who  use  recording  devices  sur- 
reptitiously. 

I  do  not  propose  this  bill  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  be  the  end  of  the 
legislative  process.  Indeed,  I  would  expect 
it  to  be  refined  and  improved.  Moreover 
I  recognize  that  this  blU  deals  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  ground  we  need  to  cover. 
But  I  hope  It  will  help  us  as  we  struc- 
ture a  solution  and  spur  us  to  move 
promptly  when  we  complete  our  gather- 
ing of  Information  and  our  deliberation 

We  are  quick  to  rejoice  In  the  freedom 
we  have  won.  We  must  be  just  as  diligent 
to  protect  and  preserve  them.  As  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  once  said : 

Preedom  demands  Infinitely  more  c«re  and 
devotion  than  any  other  political  system. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  effort  we  must  un- 
dertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  a^ 
follows : 

8.  2542 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately after  section  552  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  section: 

"I  562a.  Individual  records 

'•(a)  Each  agency  that  shall  malnUln  rec- 
ords concerning  any  Individual  which  may 
be  retrieved  by  reference  to,  or  are  Indexed 
under,  the  Individual's  name  and  which  con- 
tain any  Information  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  such  individual  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  records — 

"(1)  notify  such  individual  bj  mall  at  hU 


last  known  address  that  the  agency  main- 
tains or  is  about  to  maintain  a  record  con- 
cerning said  Individual; 

"(3)  refrain  from  discloelng  the  r«cord  or 
any  Information  contained  therein  to  any 
other  agency  or  to  any  person  not  employed 
by  the  agency  maintaining  such  record,  ex- 
cept with  permission  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned or,  in  the  event  said  Individual  cannot 
be  located  or  communicated  with  after  rea- 
sonable effort,  with  permission  from  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  indlrldual's  immediate  family 
or  guardian,  or,  only  in  the  event  that  such 
individual,  members  of  the  Individuals  im- 
mediate family  and  guardian  cannot  be 
located  or  communicated  with  after  reason- 
able effort,  upon  good  cause  for  such  dis- 
closure: Provided,  hoverer.  That  if  disclo- 
sure of  said  record  Is  required  under  sec- 
tion 652  of  this  chapter  or  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Individual  concerned 
shaU  be  notlHed  by  maU  at  his  last  known 
address  of  any  such  required  disclosure; 

"(3)  maintain  an  accurate  record  of  the 
names  and  poeitlons  of  all  persons  Inspect- 
ing such  records  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such  Inspections  were  made; 

"(4)  permit  any  individual  to  Inspect  Ms 
own  record  and  have  copies  thereof  made  at 
bis  expense; 

'■(6)  permit  any  Individual  to  supplement 
the  Information  contained  In  his  record  by 
the  addition  of  any  document  or  writing  con- 
taining information  such  Individual  deems 
pertinent  to  his  record,  and 

"(6)  remove  erroneous  Information  of  any 
kind. 

"(b)  Each  agency  may  eetabllsh  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized,  and  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  making  records  prompt- 
ly avaUable  to  an  individual,  and  otherwise 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  tWs  section. 
"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  rec- 
ords that  are— 

"(1)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  security: 

"(2)  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  records  have  been  maintained  for 
a  longer  period  than  reasonably  necessary 
to  commence  prosecution  or  other  action  or 
to  the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party 
other  than  an  agency;  and 

"(3)  Interagency  or  Intragencv  memoran- 
dums or  letters  which  would  not  be  avaU- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
In  litigation  with  the  agency. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress before  January  30  of  each  year  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis  the  number  of  rec- 
ords and  the  number  of  Investigatory  files 
which  were  exempted  from  the  appUcatlon 
of  this  section  by  rea-son  of  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (d)  during  the  immediately 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(e)  This  section  "shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  permit  the  disclosure  of  the  iden- 
tity of  any  person  who  has  furnished  Infor- 
mation contained  In  any  record  subject  to 
this  section. 

"(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  and 
the  appIlcabUity  of  such  provision  to  other 
persona  or  clrcumsUnces  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby." 

(b)    The   table   of   sections  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting: 
"562a.  Individual  records." 
immediately  below: 

"562.  Public      Information;      agency      rules; 
opinions,    orders,    records   and    pro- 
proceedings". 
8«c.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Board  to 
be    known    as    the    Federal    Privacy    Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
(b)   The  Board  shall  consider  complaints 
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from  any  individual  that  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements  of  section  562(a)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  have  not  been  met,  with 
respect  to  the  records  specified  In  such  sec- 
tion, by  the  responsible  agency.  The  Board 
upon  finding  that  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirements have  not  been  met,  shall  issue  a 
final  order  directing  the  agency  to  conxply 
with  such  requirement  or  requirements,  and 
this  order  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties 
to  such  a  dispute. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, each  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  three  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by  the 
President.  No  more  than  two  of  the  members 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party.  No  more  than 
two  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  from  the 
public  at  large.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  the 
original   appointment   was   made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  $100  each  day  during  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
business  of  the  Board,  Including  traveltlme, 
but  members  who  are  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  their  services  as  members. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  every  year,  and  the 
Board  shaU  meet  not  less  frequently  than 
bimonthly. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  hold  hearings  In  order 
to  make  findings  upon  each  complaint,  unless 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  l)eUeve  that 
the  complaint  Is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant.  The 
Board  may  examine  such  evidence  as  it  deems 
useful,  and  shall  establish  such  rules  and 
procedures  as  It  determines  are  most  apt  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  rules 
Insuring  the  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies  In  the  appropriate  agency. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2511(2)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (c) 
"(c)  It"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  (1) 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (ill),  It"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (d)  "(d) 
It"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(U)  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  (ill),  It". 

(b)  Section  2511(2)  (c)  of  such  title  18  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ill)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  to  intercept  a  telephone 
conversation  by  means  of  a  recording  device 
where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the  conver- 
sation, has  given  adequate  notice  to  all  par- 
ties to  the  conversation  that  the  conversation 
is  being  recorded,  and  uses  an  automatic  tone 
warning  device  which  automatically  pro- 
duces an  audible  distant  signal  that  Is  re- 
peated at  regular  intervals  during  the  course 
of  the  telephone  conversation  when  the  re- 
cording device  is  In  use.  The  Federal  Com- 
nxunications  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  characteristics  of  an  auto- 
matic tone  warning  device  that  may  be  used 
In  connection  with  the  authorized  intercep- 
tion of  telephone  conversations." 

Sxc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2543.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  commonly 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


rszxDoii  or  iktokication  act  tMxsvvxvm 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
half  a  century  ago  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  expressed  the  hope  for  a  new  era 
of  international  diplomacy  in  which 
agreements  among  nations  would  be 
"open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at." 
President  Wilson  believed  that  an  end  to 
secrecy  in  international  relations  would 
help  to  ensure  that  agreements  tunong 
nations  would  in  fact  be  agreements  that 
served  the  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
nations,  and  not  only  the  interests  of 
their  governments. 

The  principle  for  which  President  Wil- 
son stood  may  still  be  considered  by 
many  to  be  impractical  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  But  the  principle 
that  government  should  t>e  conducted 
publicly,  in  the  public  interest,  is  not 
only  practical  In  the  field  of  domestic 
affairs — It  is,  as  recent  events  in  this 
country  have  demonstrated,  necessary 
to  preserve  a  vital  democrewiy  and  gov- 
ernment for  the  people. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that  It  does 
not  take  marching  armies  to  end  repub- 
lics. Superior  firepower  may  preserve 
tyrannies,  but  it  Is  not  necessary  to  cre- 
ate them.  If  the  people  of  a  democratic 
nation  do  not  know  what  decisions  their 
government  is  making,  do  not  know  the 
basis  on  which  those  decisions  are  being 
made,  then  their  rights  as  a  free  people 
may  gradually  slip  away,  silently  stolen 
when  decisions  which  affect  their  lives 
are  made  under  the  cover  of  secrecy. 
Secret  government  too  easily  advances 
narrow  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  interest.  We  have  seen  this  with 
respect  to  military  cost  overruns.  Water- 
gate, the  Russian  wheat  deal,  and  secret 
political  contributions.  Public  govern- 
ment is  the  best  Insurance  we  have  that 
government  is  being  conducted  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  first  amendment  recognizes  this 
principle.  That  amendment  is  premised 
on  the  public's  right  to  Information  as 
being  basic  to  maintaining  our  popular 
form  of  government.  The  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  recognized  this  principle 
too.  Enacted  on  July  4.  1966,  the  Act  was 
intended  to  open  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment to  public  inspection  and  to  en- 
sure that  the  actions  of  bureaucracies 
were  easily  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 
POIA — was  designed  to  reverse  earlier 
law  practice  under  which  government  of- 
ficials had  considered  themselves  free  to 
withhold  Information  from  the  public 
under  any  subjective  standard  that  could 
be  articulated  for  the  occasion.  The  POIA 
not  only  established  the  general  rule  that 
all  information  In  Government  files  must 
bo  made  public,  with  narrowly  defined 
exceptions  limiting  what  may  be  with- 
held from  public  disclosure,  for  the  first 
time  It  also  provided  a  remedy  airainst 
the  unlawful  withholding  of  informa- 
tion: The  person  Improperly  refused  in- 
formation by  the  Government  could  take 
his  case  to  court. 

Although  this  act  was  hailed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1966  as  springing  from 
the  essential  principle  that  "a  democracy 
works  best  when  the  people  have  all  the 
Information  that  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion permits,"  many  observers  recognized 


at  the  time  the  difficulties  in  administer- 
ing and  Interpreting  the  new  law.  Courts 
have  recognized  deficiencies  in  the  leg- 
islation, and  testimony  this  year  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  on  vari- 
ous proposals  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  pointed  out  clearly 
many  areas  that  require  congressional 
action  to  insure  agency  compliance  with 
the  law.  Witnesses  suggested  "that  the 
act  has  become  a  'Freedom  from  Infor- 
mation' law,  and  that  the  curtains  of 
secrecy  still  remain  tightly  drawn  around 
the  business  of  our  Government." 

While  the  problems  with  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Predom  of  In- 
formation Act  have  long  been  recognized, 
recent  discussion  has  centered  around 
the  appropriate  remedial  action  by  Con- 
gress. Last  winter.  Senator  Muskie  intro- 
duced S.  1142.  which  proposed  a  number 
of  procedural  and  substantive  changes  In 
the  law.  This  bill  was  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  5425,  introduced  by  C<mgressman 
MooRHXAD,  who  had  developed  legislation 
after  extensive  hearings  by  his  House 
sut)committee. 

E>uring  this  past  spring  three  Senate 
subcommittees  Joined  together  to  take  an 
intensive  look  at  various  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment secrecy;  hearings  foctised  on 
executive  privilege  and  the  classification 
system  as  well  as  freedom  of  information. 
Of  the  11  days  of  joint  hearings,  5  were 
devoted  Edmost  exclusively  to  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  issues.  Witnesses  repre- 
senting the  media,  public  Interest  groups, 
and  (jovemment  agencies  joined  lawyers 
and  ccngresslonal  witnesses  in  analyzing 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  law  and 
in  proposing  varying  solutions.  The  bill 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  reflects  the 
results  of  our  pubUc  hearings  and  staff 
analysis  of  the  agency  practices  and  the 
reported  decisions  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Let  me  describe  in  some 
detail  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Section  1  contains  various  procedural 
reforms  to  facilitate  citizen  access  to 
Gk)vemment  records  and  to  inhibit  bu- 
reaucratic noncompliance  with  the  man- 
dates of  the  POIA. 

AkCSNDMXNT    TO    STTBSECTION    (»)(l)    OF 

THK    FOIA 

PUBLICATION    or    INDICXS 

Subsection  Kh^  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  accessibility  to  each  agency's  in- 
dex, which  provides  identifying  informa- 
tion for  the  public  as  to  matters  issued, 
adopted  or  promulgated  by  the  agency.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  requirement  will 
be  either  overly  burdensome  or  expen- 
sive, but  it  will  provide  the  public — es- 
pecially through  institutions  and  librar- 
ies— with  more  readily  available  access 
to  what  its  Government  is  doing  Some 
agencies,  like  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  are  already  In  compli- 
ance with  this  requirement  and  have  ex- 
perienced no  apparent  problems  in  this 
regard. 

Because  of  possible  problems  with  in- 
terpreting a  requirement  that  such  in- 
dices be  "currently"  published,  the  new 
publication  requirement  would  require 
only  a  "quarterly  or  more  frequ«it!y" 
publication  of  these  Indices — a  modlflca- 
tlCHi  adopted  from  a  suggestion  to  the 
subcommittee    by    the    Federal    Power 
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Commission.  Publication  by  a  commer- 
cial service,  like  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House  or  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Duplicative  publication  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  &nd  is  certainly 
not  Intended  ^y  the  provision,  but  In  in- 
stances where  agencies  rely  on  commer- 
cial services,  thos?  agencies  would  be 
expected  to  maintain  those  commercial 
services  at  its  offices  and  to  make  them 
available  for  public  inspection. 

AMXNDMEirrS  TO  SXrBSECTION  (a)  (3) 

Subsection  Kb)  of  the  proposed  bill 
contains  a  number  of  amendments  to 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  the  POLA — 5  United 
States  Code,  section  553(a)(3).  In 
the  course  of  amending  this  subsection.  I 
have  divided  (a)  (3)  into  two  parts,  with 
the  elements  of  each  place  in  separate 
subparts.  I  have  done  this  not  only  for 
clarity,  but  to  reflect  what  I  believe  was 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing (a)  <3) — that  the  judicial  review  pro- 
visions apply  to  requests  for  information 
under  (a)  (1)  and  (a)  (2)  of  section  552. 
as  well  as  under  subsection  (b).  On  oc- 
casion the  Department  of  Justice  has 
argued  that  judicial  review  of  a  denial  of 
information  requested  under  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  was  not  available 
under  the  FOIA.  Courts  have  uniformly 
rejected  this  argument,  and  the  redraft- 
ing of  subsection  (a)(3)  should  lay  this 
issue  to  rest. 

mSNTmABLK  BXC0R08 

Presently  the  provisions  of  the  POIA 
are  predicated  upon  a  "request  for  iden- 
tifiable records."  This  would  be  changed 
to  refer  simply  to  a  "request  for  records 
which  reasonably  describes  such  rec- 
ords." This  change  again  generally  re- 
flects what  I  believe  to  be  the  Intention 
Of  the  original  drafters  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  Senate  report, 
in  explaining  the  term  "identifiable," 
said: 

Records  must  be  Identifiable  by  the  person 
requesting  them,  ie ,  a  reasonable  descrip- 
tion enabling  the  goyemment  employees  to 
locate  the  requested  records. 

Although  many  agencies  view  this  as 
the  presently  operative  interpretation  of 
the  "Identifiable"  requirement,  nonethe- 
less cases  continued  to  arise  where  courts 
feel  called  upon  to  chide  the  Govern- 
ment for  attempting  to  use  the  require- 
ment as  an  excuse  for  withholding  docu- 
ments. This  proposal  in  effect  incorpo- 
rates the  liberal  standard  for  Identifica- 
tion that  Congress  intended  and  that 
courts  have  adopted  when  dealing  with 
this  issue,  and  thus  would  create  no  new 
problems  of  interpretation. 

8ZAXCH    AND    COPT    FEES 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  would  be  required 
under  these  amendments  to  promulgate 
regvilations  setting  a  uniform  schedule 
of  fees  appUcable  to  all  agencies.  Public 
witnesses  at  our  hearings  discussed  a 
number  of  problems  with  present  use 
and  abuse  of  charges  for  access  on  an 
agency  by  agency  basis  and  recom- 
mended a  uniform  approach. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  formal  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  POIA,  proposed  that 
a   fair  and   equitable  fee   schedule   be 


established  by  each  agency,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was 
prompted  by  this  recommendation  to 
initiate  a  study  of  the  posslbUity  of  uni- 
form charges  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  This  study  was  dropped 
before  completion  and  no  further  £k;tion 
on  this  matter  has  been  undertaken, 
even  though  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence study  found  that  copying  charges 
ran  from  5  cents  a  page  at  USDA  to 
$1  a  page  at  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, while  clerical  search  charges  varied 
from  13  an  hour  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  $7  an  hour  at  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  Little  wonder  OMB  backed 
down  after  an  initial  attempt  to  make 
order  out  of  this  chaos. 

This  amendment  proposes  that  the 
fee  schedule  to  be  set  by  OMB  shall  not 
"exceed  the  average  actual  direct  cost  for 
all  agehcies  of  duplication  or  search." 
This  should  avoid  the  problem  of  agen- 
cies using  fees  as  barters  to  the  disclosure 
of  information  which  otherwise  should 
be  available.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
on  some  occasions  and  with  some  agen- 
cies a  uniform  standard  will  result  in 
the  charging  of  fees  lees  than  the  total 
cost  of  search  or  sanitization  or  copying 
allocable  to  a  specific  request,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  should  not  suffer  merely 
because  he  deals  with  an  agency  that  is 
unusually  inefficient,  that  overly  com- 
mingles exempt  with  nonexempt  ma- 
terials, that  uses  higher-salaried  person- 
nel for  searching  or  copying,  or  that  has 
a  higher  general  overhead  allocated  to  its 
information-disseminating  functions. 

Finally,  borrowing  from  regulations  In 
effect  at  the  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Justice,  the  amendment  allows 
documents  to  be  furnished  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  where  the 
public  Interest  is  best  served  thereby.  In 
addition  to  setting  the  general  rules,  the 
section  sets  forth  certain  specific  criteria 
for  determining  when  the  charge  should 
be  waived  or  reduced. 

VENTTX 

Two  technical  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent POIA  provisions  would  establish 
jurisdiction — concurrent  with  that  al- 
ready set  out  in  the  statute  "in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  complainant  resides, 
or  has  his  principle  place  of  business,  or 
in  which  the  agency  records  are  situ- 
ated"— in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
would  provide  for  expedition  of  cases  on 
appeal  as  well  as  in  the  trial  court.  As 
to  this  first  provision,  a  number  of  pres- 
ent Federal  statutes  authorize  venue  in 
suits  against  Federal  agencies  to  be  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Since,  in  POIA 
cases  as  in  other  areas  of  administra- 
tive law,  the  D.C.  Federal  courts  have 
built  up  substantial  expertise,  a  com- 
plainant should  be  able  to  utilize  this 
fonmi.  There  would  only  be  added  con- 
verdence  for,  and  not  added  burdens  to, 
the  Government  with  such  cases  brought 
in  D.C.  As  to  expedition  on  appeal,  the 
FOIA  presently  provides  tha*  proceed- 
ings brought  under  the  act  in  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  "take  precedence  on  the 
docket"  and  "be  expedited  in  every  way." 
While  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  has  extrapolated  this  mandate 
and  given  appeals  of  FOIA  cases  prece- 
dence,   other    circuits    have    not    yet 


followed  suit.  This  amendment  would 
make  this  practice  uniform  throughout 
the  Federal  Courts  of  Appeals. 

n«    CAICSBA     tNSPBCnON     AND    DX     NOVO    RKVIXW 

Presently  when  most  POIA  cases 
reach  the  Federal  district  courts,  the 
judges  have  authority  to  examine  the 
requested  docimients  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  propriety  of  agency  withhold- 
ing. This  procedure  has  not,  however, 
been  held  to  apply  to  records  withheld 
under  the  first  exemption  of  the  act — 
section  552(b)  (1) .  In  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  against  Mink,  involving 
Congresswoman  Patsy  Mutk's  attempt 
to  obtain  from  EPA  documents  relating 
to  the  projected  effect  of  the  under- 
ground atomic  test  at  Amchitka,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  documents  are  claimed  to 
be  specifically  required  Ebcecutive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy,  de 
novo  review  by  the  district  coiui; — pro- 
vided for  in  the  FOIA — allows  an  in 
camera  inspection  of  the  records  re- 
quested. In  that  inspection  the  court 
is  to  determine  whether  claimed  exemp- 
tions apply  in  fact,  and  whether  non- 
exempt  materials  can  be  severed  from" 
exempt  materials  and  be  released.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  write  this 
standard  into  the  act  for  all  situations 
where  withholding  of  documents  is 
challenged  in  court.  I  will  discuss  below 
in  greater  detail  the  requirements  and 
implications  of  judicial  review  where 
the  Government  reUes  on  exemption 
(b)(1)  for  withholding  documents — one 
of  the  Issues  addressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Mink.  But  the  Government  in 
at  least  two  cases  has  also  taken  the 
position  that  the  seventh  exemption — 
subsection  (b)(7)  relating  to  disclosure 
of  "investigatory  files" — represents  a 
blanket  exemption  where  in  camera  in- 
spection is  tinwarranted  and  inappro- 
priate. 

S.  1142  had  provided  that  In  camera 
examination  of  disputed  records  be 
mandatory  In  every  case.  Clearly  there 
are  instances  where  a  judge  can  rule 
without  such  examination,  and  I  would 
therefore  leave  to  the  court  the  dis- 
cretion when  to  require  submission  of 
records  for  in  camera  inspection. 

Some  of  our  witnesses  this  spring 
pointed  out  the  inherent  disadvantage 
to  one  party  to  a  lawsuit  where  the 
court  is  examining  in  camera  materials 
submitted  by  the  other  party. 

This  past  summer  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  ob- 
served that  in  cases  where  in  camera 
examination  Is  warranted — 

It  ts  anomalous  but  obvloualy  Inevitable 
that  the  party  with  the  greatest  Interest  in 
obuinlng  dlBcloetire  Is  at  a  loss  to  argue  with 
desirable  legal  precision  for  the  revelation 
of  the  concealed  Information.  Obvlotialy  the 
party  seeking  disclosure  cannot  know  the 
precise  contents  of  the  document* 
sought.  ...  In  a  very  real  sense,  only  one  side 
to  the  controversy  (the  side  opposing  dis- 
closure) Is  In  a  p>oeltlon  confidently  to  make 
statements  categorizing  Information.  .  .  . 

Thus,  said  the  court: 

The  present  method  of  resolving  FOIA  dis- 
putes actiiaUy  encourages  the  Oovemment 
to  contend  that  large  masses  of  Information 
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are  exempt,  when  In  fact  part  of  the  infor- 
matkm  should  be  disclosed. 

The  court  then  ordered  that,  In  those 
situations  calling  for  in  camera  inspec- 
tion, the  Oovemment  must  provide  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  withheld  docu- 
ments and  the  justifications  for  with- 
holding them,  and  should  formulate  a 
system  of  Itemizing  and  indexing  those 
documents  that  would  correlate  state- 
ments made  in  the  Government's  refusal 
justification  with  the  actual  portions  of 
each  document.  This  approach,  with  use 
of  a  special  master  where  voluminous 
material  is  involved,  is  Intended  by  the 
court  to  "sharply  stimulate  what  must 
be.  In  the  final  analysis  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  solution — for  agencies 
voluntarily  to  disclose  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  and  to  create  internal 
procedures  that  will  assure  that  dlsclos- 
able  information  can  be  easily  separated 
from  that  which  is  exempt." 

While  this  bill  does  not  detail  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  to  facilitate  in  camera 
inspection,  those  established  in  the  case 
just  discussed  are  in  keeping  with  the 
FOIA's  legislative  framework  and 
should  be  applied  in  appropriate  cases 
in  the  future. 

ATToaNirrs'  fkes  and  costs 
My  proposal  to  amend  the  POIA  con- 
tains the  provision  that  courts  may 
assess  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  against  the  United 
States  in  cases  where  the  complainant 
has  substantially  prevailed.  This  was 
seen  by  many  witnesses  as  crucial  to  ef- 
fectuating the  original  congressional  in- 
tent that  judicial  review  be  available  to 
reverse  agency  refusals  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  SMjt's  mandates.  Too  often  the  bar- 
riers that  court  costs  and  attorneys'  fees 
present  to  the  average  requester  of  In- 
formation are  insurmountable,  sdlowlng 
the  Government  to  escape  completely 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Hearings  currently  underway  by  an- 
other subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  been  clearly  pointing  up 
the  extent  to  which  attorneys'  fees  can 
be  barriers  to  implementation  of  nation- 
al policies  expressed  clearly  by  Congress 
in  legislation.  This  ajnendment  would  al- 
low appropriate  room  for  judicial  dis- 
cretion to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  the  fees  requested.  Courts  would  con- 
tinue to  use  the  same  criteria  presently 
applied  in  determining  attorneys'  fees 
awards  under  present  judicial  standards. 
And  of  course,  attorneys'  fees  and  costs 
could  be  recovered  only  where  the  plain- 
tiff substantially  prevails  in  his  litigation 
against  the  Government. 

civn,  nNALTT  ros  violation 

There  are  numerous  provisions  In  Fed- 
eral law  containing  sanctions  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  certain  kinds 
of  Information  to  the  public.  For  exam- 
ple, 18  United  States  Code  section  1905 
makes  It  a  Federal  crime  for  Oovemment 
employees  to  reveal  trade  secrets.  Nu- 
merous other  laws  and  regulations  pro- 
hibit disclosure  of  financial  or  medical 
Information,  tax  returns  and  various  ap- 
plications for  Government  assistance. 

But  nowhere  in  the  law  are  there  sanc- 
tions for  Government  employees  who 
violate  the  law  by  withholding  informa- 


tion. My  bill  includes  provisions  for  a 
procedure  for  judicial  determination 
whether  the  Federal  employee  responsi- 
ble for  wrongfully  withholding  informa- 
tion from  the  public  has  acted  without  a 
reasonable  basis  in  law.  If  the  court  so 
determines,  it  is  authorized  to  assess  a 
civil  monetary  fine  against  the  individual 
or  individuals  found  responsible  for  the 
withholding.  Provisions  are  Included  else- 
where in  the  bill  for  identifying  those 
individuals  involved  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  on  FOIA  denials.  A  number 
of  States  have  adopted  similar  sanctions 
in  their  public  information  statutes,  al- 
though many  State  laws  make  violations 
of  freedom  of  information  provisions  a 
misdemeanor. 

One  witness  before  our  subcommittee 
with  broad  experience  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  issues  put  It  thusly : 

One  major  reason  the  bureaucratic  attitude 
"when  in  doubt,  withhold"  is  so  entrenched  Is 
that  It  Is  rooted  In  legal  self-protection.  An 
official  Is  held  Individually  accountable  under 
criminal  statutes  for  releasing  trade  secrete 
or  other  confidential  commercial  information 
but  faces  no  sanction  at  aU  if  he  lllegaUy 
wltholds  Information  from  the  public. 

In  one  case  brought  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  by  another  witness,  an 
GEO  employee  was  suspended  because  he 
had  released  allegedly  confidential  infor- 
mation. Later  GEO  released  that  same 
information  when  sued  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  But  it  still  re- 
fused to  lift  its  suspension  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

Finally,  proposed  Criminal  Code  revi- 
sions would  render  a  Federal  employee 
criminally  liable  if  "In  violation  of  his 
obligation  as  a  public  servant  under  a 
statute  or  rule,  regtilation  or  other 
such  statute,  he  knowingly  discloses  any 
Information  wtxlch  he  has  £u:qulred  as 
a  public  servant."  I  personally  am  op- 
posed to  such  a  broad  prohibition,  and 
my  amendment  would  indicate  clearly  the 
commitment  to  openness,  not  secrecy,  on 
the  part  of  every  officer  and  employee  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

ANSWEB    TIMX    IN    COUKT 

One  proposed  amendment  would  give 
the  Government  20  days  to  answer  a 
complaint  in  court  challenging  the  with- 
holding of  information  contrary  to  the 
FOIA.  The  act  Initially  recognized  the 
importance  of  time  to  many  members 
of  the  public  seekirig  information,  and 
established  a  priority  place  on  court  doc- 
kets, requiring  that  FOIA  litigation  take 
precedence  before  the  courts  and  be  ex- 
I>edlted  in  every  way.  In  normsd  litiga- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts,  the  defendant 
Is  given  20  days  to  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint. As  refiected  in  the  hearing  record, 
many  of  the  answers  in  FOIA  suits  are 
peremptory.  Yet  often  the  Government 
obtains  extensions  beyond  the  present 
60 -day  period. 

•  Before  any  FOIA  case  reaches  court, 
the  agency  from  whom  the  records  were 
first  requested  already  would  have  been 
given  time — both  from  the  initial  request 
and  on  appeal — to  determine  the  legal 
and  practical  implications  c^  Its  with- 
holding. Furthermore,  imder  an  order 
presently  in  effect  by  Attorney  General 
Richardson,  the  Justice  Department  will 


be  consulted  before  any  final  denial  of  a 
request  for  information  is  issued  by  siny 
agency.  Thus  the  20  day  requirement 
should  not  be  an  undue  burden  on  the 
government.  In  special  circumstances, 
the  court  can  direct,  for  good  cause,  an 
extension  of  time  beyond  20  days  for  the 
Government's  answer. 

ADMIMISTaATTVX    OKADLXNXS 

The  legislation  I  am  protMsing  today 
would  establish  time  deadlines  for  the 
administrative  handling  of  requests  for 
information  under  the  FOIA.  It  would 
require  the  agency  to  determine  within 
15  days  after  the  receipt  of  any  request 
whether  to  comply  with  that  request, 
and  would  give  the  agency  an  additional 
15  days  to  respond  to  an  appeal  of  Its 
initial  denial.  With  each  notification  of 
denial  to  the  requester,  the  agency  must 
clearly  outline  the  subsequent  steps  that 
may  be  taken  to  challenge  that  denial. 

The  administrative  conference  study, 
testimony  by  government  witnesses,  and 
the  pattern  set  by  present  agency  regu- 
lations suggest  fiexibillty,  even  where 
specific  time  deadlines  are  set,  for  re- 
sponding to  requests  for  information. 
Statements  were  made  in  the  hearings. 
In  fact,  that  this  matter  be  left  entirely 
to  each  Eigency's  regulations,  so  that  it 
could  determine  the  flexibUity  and  dis- 
cretion it  needed  to  deal  with  requests. 

Witnesses  from  the  public  sector,  how- 
ever, imiformly  decried  delays  in  agency 
responses  to  requests  as  being  of  epidemic 
proportion,  often  tending  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  tantamount  to  refusal 
of  the  information.  Media  representa- 
tives especially  urged  stiff  deadlines  on 
agency  responses:  agencies  realized  too 
often  that  a  delay  in  responding  to  a 
request  for  records  by  the  press  can  often 
moot  the  story  being  Investigated  and 
will  ultimately  blunt  a  reporter's  desire 
to  utilize  the  act  at  all. 

As  to  the  argument  that  agencies  can 
by  regtilation  best  govern  their  own  per- 
formance in  this  area,  one  example 
should  suffice.  On  August  2,  1972,  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  certain  business  review  let- 
ters Issued  by  the  Antitrust  Division.  The 
initial  denial  was  dated  Noveml>er  24, 
1973 — 3  months  after  the  initial  re- 
quest— from  which  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Attorney  Genersd  on  December  6. 
Although  the  requestor  filed  suit  Pebru- 
ary  21,  1973,  the  final  agency  response 
was  not  forthcoming  imtil  April  19.  That 
response  denied  access  to  the  documents 
under  longstanding  departmental  pol- 
icy. Thtis,  a  period  of  over  4  months 
elapsed  before  the  administrative  appeal 
was  decided.  And  the  Irony  of  this  case 
was  that  in  the  interim  the  Department 
proposed  regulations  effective  March  1 
imder  which  the  responsible  agency  offi- 
cial will  respond  to  any  initial  request 
for  information  in  10  days,  and  under 
which  the  "Attorney  General  will  act 
upon  the  appeal  within  20  working  days." 
Obviously,  in  advocating  that  the  prob- 
lems of  POIA  delays  be  resolved  by 
agency  regulation  rather  than  statute, 
the  Justice  Department  has  said  "watch 
only  what  we  say.  not  what  we  do." 

It  should  be  obvious  that  most  persons 
requesting  information  from  the  Got- 
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eminent  are  not  going  to  court  if  their 
request  \s  not  answered  within  the  short 
time  provided  In  this  statute  if  the  agency 
in  a  timely  manner  sets  forth  reasonable 
grounds  for  delaying  its  response;  for 
example  where  the  records  sought  are  in 
various  locations,  where  voluminous  ma- 
terials are  sought,  where  some  sanitlza- 
tlon  of  files  Is  necessary  before  release, 
or  where  the  agency  cannot  locate  the 
requested  materials.  In  these  cases  the 
requestor  wiU  Inevitably  bear  with  the 
agency  until  the  records  are  located, 
compiled,  and  a  decision  is  restched  as  to 
their  release.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
agency  with  records  in  hand  should  not 
be  able  to  use  interminable  delays  to 
avoid  embarrassment,  to  delay  the  im- 
pact of  dlsclosvire,  or  to  wear  down  and 
discourage  the  requestor.  Therefore,  the 
time  limits  set  in  section  1(c)  will  mark 
the  exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies allowing  lawsuits  after  a  specified 
period  of  time,  even  if  the  agency  has  not 
yet  made  ud  Its  mind. 

THE   EXEMPTIONS    CENSSiai,T 

Many  witnesses  and  earlier  proposals 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  would  make  numerous  changes  in 
the  language  of  the  exceptions  contained 
in  section  552(b)  of  the  act.  In  some 
cases,  agencies  would  have  the  language 
broadened,  allowing  the  withholding  of 
categories  of  Information  determined  un- 
der present  law  to  fall  outside  the  lan- 
guage of  the  exemptions.  Some  wit- 
nesses suggested  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain exemptions  completely.  In  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  course  proposed  involved 
amending  the  exemptions  to  adopt  cur- 
rent enlightened  judicial  interpretation 
of  those  exemptitMis. 

One  proposal,  for  example,  would 
adopt  the  distinction  made  in  a  number 
of  cases  between  portions  of  internal 
memoranda  relating  to  advice  and  opin- 
ion and  those  reflecting  factual  matter. 
Another  would  adopt  the  judicially  ac- 
cepted distinction  between  investigatory 
files  relating  to  pending  investigations 
and  those  relating  only  to  cases  closed 
long  ago.  The  dlfflculty  with  fashioning 
precise  language  that  would  lessen  rather 
than  incresise  confusion  in  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  increasing  acceptance  by 
courts  of  public -disclosure  oriented  in- 
terpretations of  the  exemptions  origin- 
ally Intended  by  Congress,  strongly  sup- 
ported my  decision  not  to  propose  whole- 
sale amendments  to  the  langxiage  in  the 
exemptions  of  the  FOIA. 

The  first  extensive  commentary  on  the 
FOIA  by  Prof.  Kenneth  Davis  recog- 
nized the  number  of  possible  ambiguities 
and  inconsistencies  within  the  language 
of  the  act  and  Its  legislative  historv. 
Courts  have  referred  to  the  lack  of  clar- 
ity of  the  wording  of  various  exemptions, 
and  one  observer  has  suggested  that  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  on  the  Act  are 
so  confusing  that  the  act  itself  must  be 
looked  to  for  congressional  intent.  Never- 
theless, 6  years  and  some  200  court  cases 
later  a  full  body  of  case  law  interpreting 
the  scope  and  application  of  the  exemp- 
tions is  available.  Furthermore,  my  own 
review  of  that  case  law  has  convinced 
me  that  courts  have  by  and  large  settled 
upon  Interpretations  consistent  not  only 


with  the  spirit  of  disclosure  encompassed 
by  the  FOIA,  but  also  with  the  specific 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  that 
law  in  1966.  The  complexlUes  and  diffi- 
culties Congress  faced  in  designing  the 
act  in  1966  are  no  less  today,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  results  obtained  then, 
s«  given  substance  by  the  judiciary, 
should  stand  for  now. 

EXEMPTION     (b)(1) 

One  single  change  in  the  exemption 
language  is  proposed,  however,  which  has 
primarily  procedural  implications:  Sub- 
section (b)(1)  is  to  be  changed  to  except 
from  the  application  of  the  disclosure 
provisions  matters  that  not  only  are  on 
their  face  "specifically  required  by  an 
Executive  order — or  statute — to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy."  but  also  that  are  in 
fact  found  to  be  within  such  order  or 
statute.  This  change  responds  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Mink  case  for  Congress  clearly  to  state 
its  intentions  concerning  judicial  review 
and  in  camera  inspection  of  records 
claimed  exempt  by  virtue  of  statute  or 
Executive  order  under  section  552 (b'  (1) . 
I  believe  that  the  Court  in  Mink  may 
have  misinterpreted  legislative  intent, 
and  I  would  propose  to  make  this  intent 
clear  on  the  act'c  face. 

Before  January  23,  1973,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  de  novo  review 
required  in  section  552 'a)  i3)  applied  to 
documents  withheld  under  all  nine  ex- 
emptions of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  that  Is,  documents  withheld  under 
any  exemption  could  be  examined  by  a 
court  in  camera  in  an  FOI  case.  But  on 
that  day  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  against  Mink, 
ruled  6  to  3  that  any  classified  informa- 
tion withheld  under  section  552(b)  (1)  is 
exempt  from  disclosure  whether  or  not 
it  is  properly  or  necessarily  classified, 
and  the  Court  further  held  that  courts 
are  not  entitled  to  review  the  propriety 
of  the  agency  decision  to  classify.  Given 
the  tremendous  abuses  of  the  classifica- 
tion system  that  have  come  to  light  in 
recent  years,  the  courts  should  in  the 
least  be  vested  with  authority  to  review 
security  classifications  where  sm  agency 
acted  without  reasonable  groimds  in 
assigning  the  classification  to  a  partic- 
ular docimient.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed to  section  552(b)(1)  is  designed 
to  give  the  courts  that  authority  by  ex- 
amining the  documents  in  light  of  the 
Executive  order  or  statute  cited  to 
Justify  withholding. 

The  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  ex- 
emption 1  does  not  permit  in  camera  In- 
spection of  withheld  documents  even  to 
sift  out  "nonsecret  components."  The 
Court  then  observed : 

Obviously  this  test  was  not  the  only  alter- 
native available.  But  Congress  chose  to  fol- 
low the  Executive's  determination  in  these 
matters  and  that  choice  must  be  honored. 

Congress  should  now  act  to  make  clear 
its  change  of  mind  on  this  isue. 

Some  proposals  to  amend  subsection 
(bxi)  would  require  the  court  to 
analyze  whether  the  document  withheld 
would,  if  disclosed,  endanger  national 
defense  or  interfere  with  foreign  policy. 
Under  this  approach,  tuiy  classification 


of  the  document  under  Executive  order 
or  statute  would  be  irrelevant.  Congress 
certainly  could  leave  ultimate  classifica- 
tion decisions  to  the  courts  imder  only  a 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  stand- 
ard, but  I  believe  It  preferable  to  rely  on 
de  novo  judicial  review  of  standards  set 
out  in  Executive  orders  or  statutes. 

Under  my  tmiendment,  a  court  would 
make  a  two-stage  determination.  First,  it 
would  determine  whether  the  withheld 
document  on  its  face  feU  within  the 
criteria  established  by  the  relevant  stat- 
ute or  Executive  order.  This  it  would  do 
under  Mink.  Of  course,  any  document 
failing  this  initial  test  would  be  dlsclos- 
able.  second,  the  court  would  deter- 
mine— by  in  camera  examination  of  the 
dociunent  if  it  deemed  such  appropri- 
ate— whether  the  material  withheld  was 
in  fact  within  the  class  of  material  di- 
rected to  be  classified  and  kept  secret 
imder  the  order  or  statute.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  provide  adequate 
evidence  and  argument  to  justify  to  the 
court  the  reasonableness  of  its  assertion. 
But  the  court  would — unlike  under  pres- 
ent interpretations  of  the  law — be  able 
to  overturn  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or 
capricious  classification  and  order  re- 
lease of  the  document  or  nonexempt 
portions  thereof. 

KKMOTAI.    or    BASIS    rOR    WTTRHOLDINC 

A  new  section  Is  proposed  to  be  added 
to  section  552(b).  the  thrust  of  which  Is 
congressional  Insistence  on  the  principle 
that  where  one  of  the  reasons  for  non- 
disclosure under  exemptions  (1)  smd  (7) 
does  not  apply  to  a  specific  case,  the  in- 
formation must  be  disclosed  in  that  spe- 
cific case. 

Let  me  suggest  &D.  example  where  this 
provision  would  apply.  Suppose  a  member 
of  the  public  requested  a  file  that  had 
been  opened  in  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation that  had  long  since  been  closed. 
Suppose  further  that  in  this  file  was  the 
name  of  an  informer  who  provided  the 
Government  with  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  alleged  violator.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  emphasize  what 
Is  presently  understood  by  courts  but  un- 
heeded by  agencies:  it  would  not  be 
enough  for  the  Government  to  refuse  dis- 
closure of  the  file  merely  because  it  con- 
tained the  name  of  an  Informer.  Since 
in  most  cases  deletion  of  the  informer's 
name  or  other  identifying  characteristic 
would  afford  full  protection  for  the  in- 
former, there  would  be  no  possibility  that 
disclosure  of  the  file  could  inhibit  future 
informers  from  providing  the  Govern- 
ment with  information  Thus,  under  this 
amendment,  the  Government  could  not 
refuse  to  disclose  the  requested  records 
merely  because  it  finds  in  those  records 
the  name  of  the  source  of  information. 

Often  agencies  may  refuse  to  disclose 
information  not  because  any  current  rea- 
son exists  for  withholding  that  specifiic 
information,  but  because  the  agency  fears 
that  a  precedent  may  thereby  be  estab- 
lished for  a  disclosliig  of  similar  infor- 
mation where  the  agency  believes  that 
the  similar  material  should  not  be  dis- 
closed. The  spirit  of  this  new  amend- 
ment should  also  be  applied  to  that  situa- 
tion, so  that  each  case  is  determined  by 
the  agency  on  Its  own  merits  and  with- 


out fear  of  implications  in  future  hypo- 
thetical cases. 

BEPOBTIMO  KKQUIKEICENTS;  AGKNCT  DETINED 

Section  3  contains  certain  reporting 
provisions  designed  to  facilitate  congres- 
sional oversight  of  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  a  new 
definition  of  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
that  act. 

A  number  of  witnesses  at  our  hearings 
indicated  that  a  primary  problem  with 
agency  compliance  with  the  POIA  is  the 
absence  of  significant  continuing  pres- 
sures toward  liberal  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation, while  the  tendency  for  bureau- 
cratic self-preservation  continues 
strongly  to  support  over-secrecy.  Almost 
all  witnesses  suggested  the  importance 
of  congressional  oversight  in  keeping 
agencies  in  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  POIA.  Periodically,  but  ir- 
regularly over  the  past  6  years  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  has  asked  for  reports 
by  agencies  on  denials  of  information 
under  the  POIA,  and  we  believe  that  the 
mere  receipt  of  an  analysis  of  these  re- 
ports, providing  the  occasion  for  the  sub- 
committee to  identify  recalcitrant  agen- 
cies and  recurring  misinterpretation  of 
the  act's  mandates,  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  encouraging  adherence  to  the 
congressional  policies  that  the  POIA  re- 
flects. This  reporting  thus  should  be  reg- 
ularized. The  reporting  requirement  also 
suggests  a  specific  role  that  the  Justice 
Department  should  play  in  encouraging 
agency  compliance  with  the  POIA.  A 
breakdown  of  cases  arising  under  the  act 
is  also  required. 

Finally,  section  3  expands  on  the  defi- 
nition of  agency  provided  In  section  551 
(1)  of  title  5.  to  assure  POIA  application 
to  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission — which  indicated  to  the 
subcommittee  that  because  of  reorgani- 
zation it  did  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  covered  by  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act — and  also  to  in- 
clude pubUcly  funded  corporations  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  like  the  PubUc  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  recognize 
that  these  proposed  amendments  I  am 
oCTerlng  today  will  not  remedy  overnight 
the  numerous  abuses  occurring  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the  mis- 
uses of  the  withholding  provisions  in  that 
act.  "niey  should,  however,  facilitate 
quicker  and  freer  public  access  to  Gov- 
ernment Information,  encourage  more 
faithful  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  and  strengthen  the  citizen's  remedy 
against  agencies  and  officials  who  violate 
the  act. 

When  citizens  use  nursing  homes  they 
need  to  know  if  they  are  fire  traps.  When 
citizens  eat  meat  they  need  to  know  If 
It  was  processed  under  filthy  and  un- 
sanitary conditions.  When  citizens  buy 
automobiles  they  need  to  know  if  they 
have  safety  defects.  When  citizens  pur- 
chase drugs  they  need  to  have  full  and 
complete  information  as  to  their  effec- 
tiveness and  safety.  Yet  In  the  past,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  not 
worked  efficiently  to  bring  these  kinds 
of  information  to  public  light.  The  Ad- 


ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee has  heard  testimony  which 
makes  it  clear  that  such  basic  informa- 
tion as  nursing  home  reports,  packing 
plant  warning  letters,  correspondence 
regarding  automobile  defects,  and  drug 
safety  reports  is  not  being  made  public. 
Where  Information  is  being  disclosed, 
it  is  usually  only  after  the  person  re- 
questing it  has  gone  through  lengthy 
and  burdensome  bureaucratic  procedures 
and  often  through  protracted  litigation. 
That  is  why  the  bill  I  am  intr(Xlucing 
is  designed  to  simplify  and  streamline  the 
procedures  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  so  that  all  Americans  can  have 
ready  and  complete  swjcess  to  informa- 
tion that  is  supposed  to  be  made  public. 
For  the  cost  of  continuing  secrecy  Is  not 
only  possible  loss  of  health  or  life,  but  can 
ultimately  amount  to  loss  of  control  of 
their  Government  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RecoRs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors.  as 
follows: 

8.  2543 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  fourth  sentence  of  section  652(a)  (2)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "copying"  the  following:  "and 
shall  publish  quarterly  or  mart  frequently, 
and  distribute  (by  sale  or  otherwise)  copies 
of". 

(b)  (1)  Section  552(a)  (3)  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  CTode,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  with  resjsect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  each  agency,  upon 
any  request  for  records  which  reasonably 
describes  such  records  and  which  Is  made  in 
accordance  with  published  rules  stating 
the  time,  place,  fees,  and  procedures  to  be 
followed,  shall  make  the  records  promptly 
avaUable  to  any  person.'". 

(2)  Section  552(a)  of  such  title  5  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5)  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4)  (A)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  promul- 
gate regulations,  pursuant  to  notice  and 
receipt  of  public  comment,  specifying  a  uni- 
form schedule  of  fees  applicable  to  all  agen- 
cies. Such  fees  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
actual  direct  cost  for  all  agencies  of  dupli- 
cation or  search.  Documents  may  be  fur- 
nished without  charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge 
where  the  agency  determines  that  waiver  or 
reduction  of  the  fee  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est because  furnishing  the  Information  can 
be  considered  as  primarily  benefiting  the 
general  public.  But  such  fees  shall  ordinar- 
ily not  be  charged  whenever — 

"(1)  the  person  requesting  the  records  is 
an  indigent  individual: 

"(ii)  such  fees  would  amount,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, for  a  request  or  series  of  related  re- 
quests, to  leas  than  $3; 

"(HI)  the  records  requested  are  not  found: 
or 

"(Iv)  the  records  located  are  determined 
by  the  agency  to  be  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  On  complaint,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which 
the  complainant  resides,  or  has  bis  prlnctpca 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated,  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,    has    jurisdiction    to   enjoin    the 


agency  from  withholding  agency  records  and 
to  order  the  production  of  any  agency  rec- 
ords l^^)rc^rly  withheld  from  the  com- 
plainant. In  such  a  case  the  court  shall  con- 
sider the  case  de  novo,  with  such  in  camera 
examination  of  the  requested  records  as  It 
finds  appropriate  to  determine  whether  such 
records  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  witliheld 
under  any  of  the  exemptions  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  bur- 
den Is  on  the  agency  to  sustam  its  action. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  defendant  shall  serve  an  answer 
or  otherwise  plead  to  any  complaint  made 
under  this  subsection  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  upon  the  United  States  at- 
torney of  the  pleading  in  which  such  com- 
plaint is  made,  unless  the  court  otherwise 
directs  for  good  cause  shown. 

"(D)  Except  as  to  causes  the  court  con- 
siders of  greater  Importance,  proceedings  be- 
fore the  district  cotirt,  as  authorized  by  this 
subsection,  and  appeals  therefrom,  take  prec- 
edence on  the  docket  over  all  causes  and  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  or  for  argu- 
ment at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  In  every  way. 

"(E)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  in 
any  case  under  this  section  in  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed. 

"(F)  Whenever  records  are  ordered  by  the 
court  to  be  available  under  this  section,  the 
court  shaU  on  motion  by  the  complainant  de- 
cide whether  the  act  of  withholding  such  rec- 
ords was  without  reasonable  basis  in  law.  If 
the  court  so  decides,  the  court  shall  assess  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  against  any  employee  within  any 
agency,  or  member  In  the  case  of  a  uniformed 
service,  whom  the  court  deems  responsible 
for  the  withholding  of  such  records. 

"(O)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  order  of  the  court,  the  district  court  may 
punish  for  contempt  the  responsible  em- 
ployee, and  in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice, the  responsible  member.". 

(c)  Section  552(a)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph ; 

"(6)  Each  agency,  upon  any  request  for 
records  made  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3) ,  of  this  subsection,  shall 

"(A)  determine  within  fifteen  daya  (ex- 
cepting Saturdays,  Sundajrs,  and  legal  public 
holidays)  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  re- 
quest whether  to  comply  with  such  request 
and  shall  immediately  notify  the  person 
making  such  request  of  such  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  of  the  right  of 
such  person  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  any  adverse  determination;  and 

"(B)  make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
such  appeal  within  fifteen  days  (excepting 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  holi- 
days) after  the  receipt  of  such  appeal.  If  on 
appeal  the  denial  of  the  request  for  records 
is  In  whole  or  part  upheld,  the  agency  shall 
notify  the  person  making  such  request  of  the 
provisions  for  judicial  review  of  that  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Any  person  making  a  request  to  any  agency 
for  records  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  administrative  remedies  with 
respect  to  such  request  if  the  agency  falls 
to  comply  with  subparagraph  (A)  or  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph.  Upon  any 
determination  by  an  agency  to  comply  with  a 
request  for  records,  the  records  shall  be  made 
promptly  avaUable  to  such  person  making 
such  request.  Any  notification  of  denial  of 
any  request  for  records  under  this  subsection 
shall  set  forth  the  names  and  titles  or  posi- 
tions of  every  offloer  or  employee  of  any 
agency  who  participated  substantively  In  the 
agency's  decision  to  deny  such  request.". 
Ssc.   2.    (a)    Section   5S2(b)(I)    of  title   5, 
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United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  specifically  required  by  an  Executive 
order  or  statute  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
and  are  in  fact  covered  by  such  order  or 
statute;". 

(b)  Section  552(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "If  the  deletion  of  names  or  other 
Identifying  characteristics  of  Individuals 
would  prevent  an  inhibition  of  informers, 
agents,  or  other  sources  of  investigatory  or 
intelligence  information,  then  records  other- 
wise exempt  under  clause  (1)  and  (7)  of 
this  subsection,  unless  exempt  for  some  other 
reason  under  this  subsection,  shall  be  made 
available  with  such  deletions.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

■(d)  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  each  agency  shall  submit  a  report 
covering  the  preceding  calendar  year  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  number  of  determinations  made 
by  such  agency  not  to  comply  with  requests 
for  records  maide  to  such  agency  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  reasons  for  each  such 
determination; 

"(2)  the  number  of  appeals  made  by  per- 
sons vmder  subsection  (a)(5),  the  result  of 
such  appeals,  and  the  reason  for  the  action 
upon  each  appeal  that  results  in  a  denial  of 
Information: 

"(3)  the  names  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  agency  who  participated  in  denials  of 
records  requested  under  this  section,  and 
the  number  of  Instances  of  participation  for 
each; 

"(4)  a  copy  of  every  rule  made  by  such 
agency  regarding  this  section; 

"(5)  the  total  amount  of  fees  collected  by 
the  agency  for  making  records  available  un- 
der this  section:  and 

"(6)  such  other  information  as  Indicates 
efforts  to  administer  fully  this  section. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  an  annual 
repKsrt  on  or  Ijefore  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year  which  shall  Include  for  the  prior  cal- 
endar year  a  listing  of  the  number  of  cases 
arising  under  this  section,  the  exemption  in- 
volved in  each  case,  the  disposition  of  such 
case,  and  the  cost.  fees,  and  penalties  as- 
sessed under  subsections  (a)(3)  (P)  and  (O). 
Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  description 
of  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  encourage  agency  compliance 
with  this  section 

"(e)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•agency"  means  any  agency  defined  In  section 
551(1)  of  this  title,  and  in  addition  includes 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Portal 
Rate  Commission,  and  any  other  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
is  a  corporation  and  which  receives  any  ap- 
propriated f\ind8.". 

Bmc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HRU8KA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr,  Cook,  Mr.  GxTRNrr, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Thuwiond, 
and  Mr.  Tunkiy)  : 
8.  2544.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abiose  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  and  other  laws  to  dis- 
charge obligations  under  the  Convention 
on  F^chotroplc  Substances  relating  to 
regulatory  controls  on  the  manufacture, 
distribution.  Importation,  and  exporta- 
tion of  psychotropic  substances.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PSTCBOTBOnC    aUBSTAMCXS    ACT   OV    ISTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  for  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Messrs.  Bath, 
Cook,  Qurnit,  Hugh  Scott,  Thurmond, 
and  TuNNiT  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970.  This  bill  would  implement 
the  terms  of  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  which  was  negotiated 
In  Vienna  at  an  international  conference 
In  1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to 
improve  the  international  control  of  sub- 
stances that  are  not  included  under  any 
of  the  existing  multilateral  drug  treaties 
covering  opium  and  other  narcotics.  It  is 
designed  to  govern  the  so-called  psycho- 
tropic or  mind-altering  substances,  such 
as  hallucinogens,  amphetamines,  barbi- 
turates and  tranquilizers,  and  limit  the 
manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of 
these  substances  to  medical  and  scien- 
tific pui-poses. 

Because  psychotropic  substances  are 
relatively  new  to  both  licit  and  illicit 
channels,  they  have  never  been  subjected 
to  similar  treaties  and  regulations.  This 
is  an  oversight  which  the  United  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  International  leader- 
ship, sought  to  cure  In  the  negotiation  of 
the  present  convention. 

President  Nixon  nas  asked  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances.  It  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  is  in  order  that  before  it  receives  fur- 
ther consideration  there  Implementing 
legislation  such  as  contained  In  this  bill 
should  be  passed. 

The  extent  of  drug  abuse  throughout 
the  world  at  the  present  time  Is  of  crit- 
ical proportion.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of 
deadly  drugs  are  being  illegally  diverted 
from  international  commerce  and  end- 
ing up  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  major 
cities  aroimd  the  globe.  Recent  reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  and  its  successor  agency, 
the  Dnig  Enforcement  Administration, 
have  made  us  increasingly  aware  that 
the  mind-altering  drugs  present  a  dan- 
ger to  our  society  which  may  equal,  or 
even  exceed,  that  of  heroin.  It  Is  time, 
therefore,  for  the  community  of  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  to  remedy 
this  serious  problem. 

Our  Government  has  long  been  In  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse.  For  example,  we  have  re- 
cently proposed  to  other  nations  that 
even  stronger  measures  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  international  control  of 
opium  and  other  narcotics.  Most  of  the 
countries  which  produce  these  items  are 
the  less-developed  nations  which  do  not 
produce  the  so-called  psychotropic  drugs. 
These  psychotropic  substances  are,  how- 
ever, manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  failure  to  adequately  regulate  do- 
mestic activity  In  such  drugs  will  em- 
barrass our  efforts  to  place  tighter  con- 
trols over  the  production  of  narcotic 
crops  in  these  other  coimtries.  This  is  a 
diplomatic  problem  which  we  should  not 
allow  to  develop. 

I  shall  now  describe  briefly  what  the 
bill  itself  will  do;  and  of  equal  impor- 


tance to  many,  some  things  that  it  will 
not  do. 

Nearly  all  of  the  requirements  which 
membership  in  this  international  con- 
vention would  Impose  on  the  United 
States  are  already  met  by  existing  laws. 
Therefore,  although  the  impact  of  this 
bUl  I  am  introducing  today  is  highly  im- 
portant for  international  drug  control,  it 
will  require  little  change  in  Federal  law. 

Under  the  convention,  a  special  United 
Nations  Commission  could  place  new 
drugs  under  international  control  after 
receiving  scientific  and  medical  advice 
from  the  World  Health  Organization.  To 
implement  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  impose  some  minl- 
mimi  controls  over  the  designated  drug. 
This  bill  would  provide  mechanisms  to 
Insure  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  represented  in  the  international  body 
and  that  only  minimum  controls  would 
be  applied  to  the  drug  under  our  law  im- 
less  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General  were  to  agree  to  more  stringent 
requirements. 

These  controls  would  be  Limited  almost 
exclusively  to  international  commerce  In 
these  substances.  Por  example,  In  some 
cases,  import  and  export  permits  might 
be  required  and  certain  aimual  reports  of 
production  would  have  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  manufac- 
turers. However,  no  restrictions  would  be 
placed  on  the  actual  manufacture  or 
legitimate  distribution  of  such  drugs  un- 
less our  own  Government  felt  that  ac- 
tion to  be  necessary. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  make  it 
clear  that  there  Is  no  Intention  by  the 
Congress  to  accept  international  re- 
straints on  our  own  sovereign  power  to 
determine  specific  punishment  for  vari- 
ous drug  offenses,  or  to  impose  any  other 
restrictions  on  research,  marketing,  and 
advertising  in  connection  with  such 
drugs. 

This  bill  holds  the  promise  of  a  great 
gain  In  our  international  drug  suppres- 
sion at  a  small  price.  Therefore,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  may  have  early  action 
on  both  the  convention,  now  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  this  pro- 
posal to  enact  implementing  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Attorney  General  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows : 

8.2644 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1973". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings  and  declarations : 

(1)  The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
danger  involved  in  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, and  use  of  certain  psychotropic  sub- 
stances for  non-scientific  and  non-medical 
purposes,  and  has  provided  strong  and  effec- 
tive legislation  to  control  lUlclt  trafficking 
and  to  regulate  legitimate  uses  of  psycho- 
tropic substances  in  this  country.  Abuse  of 
psychotropic  substances  has  become  a  phe- 
nomenon ootnmon  to  many  countries,  how- 
ever, and  Is  not  confined  to  national  borders. 
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It  U,  therefore,  eeaentlal  that  the  United 
States  cooperate  with  other  nations  m  estab- 
lUhlng  eflecUve  controls  over  international 
traffic  in  such  substances  as  well. 

(2)  The  United  States  has  jomed  with 
other  countries  in  executing  an  international 
treaty  entitled  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  signed  at  Vienna.  Febru- 
ary 21.  1971.  which  Is  designed  to  establish 
suitable  controls  over  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, transfer,  and  use  of  certain  psycho- 
tropic substances.  The  Convention  Is  not 
self-executing,  and  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  thereunder  must  be  performed 
pursuant  to  appropriate  legislation.  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  provisions  of  tills 
Act  wlU  satisfy  aU  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Convention  not  already  met 
by  existing  law  and  that  no  further  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  Convention  on 
Psychotn^ic  Substances,  the  Congress  Is 
desirous  that  control  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances In  the  United  States  should  be  ac- 
complished vk^thm  the  framework  of  the 
procedures  and  criteria  for  classification  of 
substances  provided  In  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970,  or  when  appropriate,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  for  new  drugs  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  con- 
sistent with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Convention.  This  will  en- 
sure that  (a)  avaUability  of  psychotropic 
substances  to  manufacturers,  distributors, 
dispensers,  and  researchers  for  useful  and 
legitimate  medical  and  scientific  purposes 
shaU  not  be  unduly  restricted;  (b)  nothing 
in  the  Convention  shall  Interfere  with  bona 
fide  research  activities;  and  (c)  nothing  in 
the  Convention  shall  interfere  with  ethical 
medical  practice  in  this  country,  based  on 
the  consensus  of  the  American  medical  and 
scientific  community  as  reflected  in  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  E^du- 
catlon,  and  Welfare. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  aecUon  201  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  811 
(d))  is  amended  by  adding  "(1)"  *'*«'■ 
'•(d)"  and  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
grt^hs  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ceives notification  from  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  that  Information 
has  been  transmitted  by  or  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  pursuant  to  article  2 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, which  may  justify  adding  a  drug  or 
other  substance  to  one  of  the  schedules  of 
the  Convention,  transferring  a  drug  or  sub- 
stance from  one  schedule  to  another,  or  de- 
leting It  from  the  schedules,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Immediately  transmit  the  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
prepare  for  transmission  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion such  medical  and  sclentlflc  evaluations 
as  may  be  appropriate  regarding  the  possible 
action  that  could  be  proposed  by  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  SUte  re- 
ceives notification  pursuant  to  article  2  of 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
that  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of 
the  United  Nations  is  to  decide  whether  to 
add  a  drug  or  other  substance  to  one  erf  the 
schedules  of  the  Convention,  transfer  a  drug 
or  substance  from  one  schedule  to  another, 
or  delete  It  from  the  schedules,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  transmit  timely  notice 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  evalu- 
ate the  proposal  and  furnish  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  shall 
be  binding  on  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions reUtlng  to  the  action. 

"(4)  (A)  When  the  United  States  reoelvea 
notification  of  a  scheduling  decision  pur- 
suant to  article  2  of  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances  that  a  drug  or  other 


substance  has  been  added  or  transferred  to  a 
schedule  specified  In  the  notification,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  first  determine  whether 
existing  legal  controls  under  this  title  or 
under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  applicable  to  the  drug  or  sub- 
stance meet  the  requirements  of  the  sched- 
ule specified  In  the  notification. 

"  ( 1 )  If  such  requirements  are  met  by  exist- 
ing controls  but  the  Secretary  nonetheless 
believes  that  more  stringent  controls  should 
be  Instituted,  the  Secretar>  shall  reccxnmend 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  Initiate  pro- 
ceedings iat  scbeduUng  the  drug  or  sub- 
stance pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  such  requirements  are  not  met  by 
existing  controls  and  the  Secretary  concurs 
In  the  scheduling  decision  transmitted  by 
the  notification,  the  Secretary  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  Ini- 
tiate proceedings  for  scheduling  the  drug  or 
substance  under  the  appropriate  schedule 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  If  such  requirements  are  not  met  by 
existing  controls  and  the  Secretary  does  not 
concur  in  the  scheduling  decision  trans- 
mitted by  the  notification,  the  Secretary 
shall: 

"(a)  (1)  Apply  the  controls  applicable  to 
new  drugs,  pursuant  to  section  606  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  or 

"(11)  If  he  deems  that  additional  controls 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  initiate  proceedings  for  sched- 
iiiing  the  drug  or  substance  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)   and  (b)   of  this  section; 

"(b)  Request  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
transmit  a  notice  of  qualified  acceptance, 
within  the  period  specified  in  the  Conven- 
tion, pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  article  2 
of  the  Convention,  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations;    and 

"(c)  Request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ask 
for  a  review  of  the  scheduling  decision  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations,  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 8  of  article  3  of  the  Convention. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  that 
proceedings  Initiated  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  (2)  or  (A)  (3)  (a)  (11)  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  wlU  not  be  completed  within  the  time 
period  required  by  paragraph  7  of  article  2 
of  the  Convention,  the  Attorney  General 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  shall, 
unless  the  drug  or  substance  Is  already  con- 
trolled under  this  title.  Issue  a  temporary 
order  controlling  the  drug  or  substance  un- 
der schedule  IV  or  V.  whichever  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  minimum  United 
States  obligations  under  article  2,  paragraph 
7,  of  the  Convention.  As  a  part  of  such  order, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  except 
such  drug  or  substance  from  the  application 
of  any  provisions  of  part  C  of  this  title  which 
be  finds  Is  not  required  to  carry  out  the 
United  SUtes  obligations  under  article  2. 
paragraph  7,  of  the  Convention.  In  the  case 
of  proceedings  Initiated  under  subparagraph 
(A)(2)  of  this  paragraph  (4).  the  Attorney 
General  concurrently  with  the  issuance  of 
such  order  shall  request  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  transmit  a  notice  of  qualified  accept- 
ance to  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations,  pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  article  2 
of  the  Convention. 

"(C)  If  the  review  requested  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)(8)(c)  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  resulU  in  reversal  of  the  scheduling  de- 
cision In  question  and  acceptance  of  the 
Secretary's  recommendatlcms,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  issue  a  final  order  scheduling 
the  drug  or  substance  or  removing  It  from 
controls,  as  appropriate.  In  accordance  with 
■uch   reconunendatlons:    Provided,   however. 


that  In  the  case  of  a  drug  or  substance  which 
hu  been  subjected  to  control  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (3)  (a)  (I) ,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  necessary  consistent  with 
the  outcome  of  such  review.  If  the  scheduling 
decision  in  question  is  affirmed  upon  such 
review,  the  Attorney  General  shall,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  (4),  issue  a 
final  order  controlling  the  drug  or  substance 
under  schedule  IV  or  V,  whichever  Is  most 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  minimum  United 
SUtes  obligations  under  article  2,  paragraph 
7.  of  the  Convention  (unless  the  drug  or  sub- 
stance Is  already  controlled  under  this  title 
or  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Co«- 
metlc  Act). 

"(D)  Nothing  In  the  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1973  or  the  regulations  prom- 
ulgated thereunder  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  requesu  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Attorney  General  through  the  SecreUry  of 
SUte.  pursuant  to  article  2  or  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances,  for  review  of  schedul- 
ing decisions  under  such  Convention,  bailed 
on  new  or  additional  Information." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  202  of 
the  Controlled  SubsUnces  Act  (21  U.S.C.  812 
(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
t>efore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and 
(3)  such  exception  does  not  conflict  with 
United  SUtes  obligations  under  the  Conven- 
tion on  Psychotropic  Substances,  signed  at 
Vienna,  FelDruary  21,  1971". 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  307  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  827 
(d) )  Is  amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after  "(d)" 
the  first  time  it  appears,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^h  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section: 

"(2)  Every  manufacturer  registered  under 
section  303  shall,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
In  such  form  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require,  make  periodic  reports  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  nonnarcotic 
controlled  subsUnces  which  are  psychotropic 
subsUnces  subject  to  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  SubsUnces,  signed  at  Vienna. 
February  21,  1971.  These  reports  shall  con- 
sist of  the  information  required  by  article 
16,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Convention." 

Sec.  6.  Section  1002(b)  of  the  ControUed 
SubsUnces  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  UjS.C. 
9S2(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedl- 
aUly  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following:  ".  except  that  If  a 
nonnarcotic  controlled  subsUnce  In  sched- 
ule in,  IV.  or  V  Is  also  listed  in  schedule 
I  or  n  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  it  shall  be  imported  pursuant 
to  such  Import  permit  requirements,  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  are  required  by  the  Convention". 

Sec  7.  Subeectlon  (e)  of  section  1003  of 
the  Controlled  SubsUnces  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  use.  953(e))   Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of";"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragn4>h  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof";  and";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  In  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  In  schedule  m.  IV,  or  V  la 
also  listed  In  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  SubsUnces,  it  la  ex- 
p(»i«d  pursuant  to  such  export  permit  re- 
quiremenU  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, Instead  of  the  Invoice  required  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  atwve." 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (31  VS.C.  841  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thneof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 
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"Sec.  412.  Nothing  la  the  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  or  other  treaties  or 
International  agreements  shall  be  construed 
to  require  a  speclflc  punishment  for  offenses 
Involving  narcotic  drugs  or  psychotropic  sub- 
stances or  to  limit  the  provision  of  such 
treatment,  education,  aftercare,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  social  reintegration  as  alternatives 
to  conviction  or  punishment  for  such  of- 
fenses as  may  be  authorized  by  any  Act  of 
Congress." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  compre- 
hensive Drug  Abiise  Prevention  and  Control 

Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting 

"Sec.    412.    Application    of    International 
treaties  or  agreements." 
Immediately  after 

"Sec.  411.  Proceedings  to  establish  previ- 
ous convictions." 

Sic.  9.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  VS.C.  873)  u  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  adding  after  subsection  (c) 
the   following   new   subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  or  other  International 
treaties  or  agreements  shall  be  construed  to 
limit,  modify,  or  prevent  the  protection  of 
the  confidentiality  of  patient  records  or  of 
the  names  and  other  identifying  character- 
istics of  research  subjects  as  provided  by  any 
Federal.  State  or  local  enactment  or  regu- 
lation." 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  242  a)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c).  and  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Nothing  In  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  or  other  International 
treaties  or  agreements  shaU  be  construed  to 
limit,  modify,  or  prevent  the  protection  of 
the  confidentiality  of  patient  records  or  of 
the  names  and  other  identifying  characteris- 
tics of  research  subjects  as  provided  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  enactment  or  regula- 
tion." " 

"Sec.  10.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  303  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (31  U.S  C 
823(f) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  of  the  subsection:  "Arti- 
cle 7  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
or  Impose  additional  resuictlons  upon  re- 
search Involving  dnigs  or  other  substances 
scheduled  under  the  Convention  which  is 
conducted  in  conformity  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  other  applicable  provuions  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  307  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  UB  C  827 
(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
ajrier  and  below  paragraph  (3)  :  "Nothing  in 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
shaU  be  construed  as  In  any  way  affecting 
modifying,  repealing,  or  superseding  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  paragraphs  (I)  (B).  (2).  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection. •■ 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (n)  of  section  502  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
as  amended  (21  U5.C.  352(n)),  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Nothing  to  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  signed  at  Vienna, 
February  21.  1971.  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent drug  price  communications  to  consum- 
ers." 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  enters  Into  force  to  respect  to  the 
United  States. 


October  8,  1973 


OmCE  or  THE  Attokmst  Obmesai., 
Waahington.  DC,  September  19,  1973. 
The  Vice   Pwkidewt, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Vice  Pkzsident:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970.  (84  Stat.  1242,  21  VSC.  801)  and 
other  laws,  to  permit  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
signed  at  Vienna  on  February  21.  1971 

On  June  29.  1971.  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification,  the  Convention  of  Psy- 
chotropic Substances.  This  Convention  has 
as  its  purpose  the  totematlonal  control  of 
substances  that  are  not  tocluded  under  any 
of  the  existing  multilateral  opium  and  other 
narcotic  drug  treaties  The  Convention  gov- 
erns the  so-called  psychotropic  (or  mtod- 
alterlng)  substances:  the  halluctoogens 
(such  as  LSD  and  mescaltoe).  the  ampheta- 
mines, the  barbiturates,  and  the  tranquil- 
izers. The  Convention  will  come  into  force  90 
days  after  40  countries  have  ratified  It. 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  Is  to  limit  to 
medical  and  scientific  purposes  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution  and  use  of  psychotrcmic 
substances.  The  structure  of  the  Convention 
Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
It  lUts  32  substances  to  four  schedules  de- 
pendtog  on  the  extent  of  their  abuse  their 
potential  for  abuse  and  their  therapeutic 
usefulness.  The  Convention  contatos  a  pro- 
cedure for  adding  new  substances  to  sched- 
ules, moving  substances  among  schedules 
and  delettog  suostances  from  the  schedules. 
Like  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act.  the  Convention 
provides  gradation  of  controls,  with  the  most 
stringent  controls  applied  to  Schedule  I  sub- 
stances (such  as  LSD.  mescaltoe  and  the 
tetrahydrocannabinols)  and  lesser  restric- 
tions on  substances  to  Schedules  n.  m  and 
rv.  Most  of  the  control  provisions  are  simi- 
lar to  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs  by  other 
treaties,  such  as  the  Stogie  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  1961. 

The   specific   control   meastires  which   the 
Convention  requires  each  Party  to  Implement 
are  largely  satisfied  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  For  example   under 
the    Convention,   each    Party   must    license 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  psycho- 
tropic substances:  sections  301  and  304  of  the 
1970  Act  provided  for  registration   of  these 
persons.  Each  Party  must  restrict  the  use  of 
Schedule  I    (hallucinogenic)    substances  to 
scientific  and  very  limited  medical  purposes 
section  303  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(Title   n  of  the  Comprehensive   Act)    limits 
access   to   s\ich   substances   to   qualified   re- 
searchers. Psychotropic  substances  generally 
must  be  dispensed  only  upon  a  physician's 
prescription;  this  Convention  requirement  Is 
satisfied  by  prescription  requirements  under 
the  Federal   Food.  Drug,  and   Cosmetic  Act 
Each    Party    must    require    all    handlers    of 
psychotropic  substances  to  keep  records  of 
all     these    substances    manufactured,    dis- 
tributed   or   dispensed;    section    307    of    the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  already  Imposes 
such  recordkeeptog  requirements.  ImporU- 
tlon   and   exportation   of  psychotropic   sub- 
stances  must    be    oontroUed    to    a    manner 
similar  to  the  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
Controlled   Substances    Import    and    Bxport 
Act   which  Is  Title  m  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970. 
In  addition  to  controUtog  domestic  com- 


mercial and  medical  activity.  Parties  must 
make  certato  reports  to  the  International 
Narcotic  Control  Board,  take  actions  against 
Illicit  traffic  and  apply  penal  provisions,  and. 
where  possible,  establish  programs  of  drug 
abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Although  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
and  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  provide  most  of  the  mechanisms 
to  fulfill  United  SUtes  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances,  new 
legislation  will  be  required  to  satisfy  all  com- 
mitments under  the  Convention.  For  this 
purpose,  the  enclosed  legislative  proposal  is 
submitted. 

Section  1  specifies  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Psychotropic  Substances  Act  of  1973." 
Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  findtogs  and 
declarations  by  Congress  that  (1)  there  is 
a  need  for  totematlonal  collaboration  to  ef- 
fectively control  psychotropic  substances 
(2)  there  Is  a  need  for  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment United  States  obligations  under  the 
Convention;  and  (3)  ImplemenUtlon  must 
bo  accomplished  withta  the  framework  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (PL.  91-513),  or  the  new 
drug  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Convention  procedure  for  bringing  a 
new  substance  under  control  or  movtog  sub- 
stances   among    schedules    requires    certato 
medical  and  scientific  findings  bv  the  World 
Health  Organization,  additional  findtogs  and 
a  decision  to  control  by  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  and  notification  of  the  Par- 
ties by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Upon  such  notification,  each  Party 
Is  required  to  impoee  national  control  mech- 
anisms on  the  substance  wlthto  180  days.  The 
United  States  delegation  sought  and  obtatoed 
the  right  of  each   Party    to   utilize  its  own 
procedures   for   Impoatog   national    controls 
such  as  are  provided  In  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  on  the  condition  that  certain 
mtolmum  controls  be  imposed  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  nation's  internal  efforts 
to  require  control   Thus,  In  the  event  that  a 
substance  cannot,  within  the  180-day  period 
be   Included   In   any   schedule  of  the   Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  through  the  normal 
procedures  set  forth  In  section  201   (because 
of  delays  in  administrative  hearings  or  court 
proceedings  provided   for  In   the  law)     the 
United  States  wlU  still  have  to  require  such 
controls  as  registration  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers.  Import   and  export  restrictions 
and  recordkeeping  requirements. 

In  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970,  Congress  care- 
fully established  a  procedure  tar  future  de- 
terminations as  to  drugs  and  substances  to 
be  subject  to  the  controls  of  the  Act   So  far 
as  possible,  the  proposed  bUl  wUl  retain  a  bal- 
ance  between   the   extent   to  which   control 
decisions  should  be  based  upon  law  enforce- 
ment criterU.  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
decisions  should   be  based   on  medical  and 
scientific  determinations.  The  proposed  bill 
provides  that  all  scientific  and  medical  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare,    and    that 
theeo  determtoatlons  shall  be  btodtog  on  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  all  international  discussions  and  ne- 
gotuttons  to  regard  to  scheduling  a  drug  or 
substance  for  control  under  the  Convention 
Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
section  201  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  use.  811)    to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Attorney    General     and    the    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  take  steps 
relative   to   International    controls   proposed 
under  the  Convention  and  to  prescribe  ap- 
pUcable  controls  on  psychotropic  substances 
which  are  required  by  United  States  obliga- 
tions tinder  the  Convention. 
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Paragn^b  (2)  of  section  3  provides  that 
whenever  notice  is  received  that  the  World 
Raalth  Organization  Is  consldertog  a  drug  or 
EUbStaace  fur  control  under  the  Convention, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  authorized  to  comment  on  the 
matter  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  specifies  that 
to  all  matters  relating  to  a  decision  to  con- 
trol a  drug  or  substance  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Narcotic  Dnigs.  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  btodtog  on 
the  United  States  representative,  and  If  the 
Secretary  recommends  that  a  drvig  or  sub- 
stance should  not  be  controlled  to  the  man- 
ner proposed,  the  United  States  representa- 
tive shall  vote  against  such  control. 

Paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  3  requires  that 
when  notice  is  received  from  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  that  a  sub- 
stance has  been  designated  for  control  under 
the  Convention,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  decide  to  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  whether  ex- 
isting controls  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  or  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  the  United  States  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  treaty  obligations.  Even  If 
existtog  controls  adequately  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention,  the  Secretary 
may  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  tolttate  proceedings  to  the  usual  way  to 
accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  201  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  811). 

If  existing  controls  In  the  United  States  do 
not  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Convention, 
and  If  the  Secretary  agrees  with  the  sched- 
uling decision  of  the  totematlonal  organiza- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  initiate  proceed- 
ings under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
Of  (21  U.S.C.  811). 

If  existtog  controls  to  the  United  States 
do  not  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  if  the  Secretary  does  not  concur  in 
the  scheduling  decision  of  the  totematlonal 
organization,  he  shall  ( 1 )  apply  the  controls 
applicable  to  new  drugs,  pursuant  to  section 
505  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  or  (2)  If  these  controls  are  not  adequate 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety,  rec- 
ommend to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  Ini- 
tiate proceedings  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  201  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  811). 

Also,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  does  not  concur  to  the 
scheduling  decision  of  the  totematlonal  or- 
ganization, the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  a  notice 
of  qualified  acceptance;  and  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  ask  for  a  review  of  the 
decision  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations. 

Paragraph  (4)(B)  of  section  3  provides 
that  if  the  regular  control  procedures  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201  (21  U5.C. 
811)  will  not  be  completed  within  the  time 
limit  of  180  days  specified  to  the  Convention, 
the  Attorney  General  tifter  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall,  unless  the  substance  Is  already 
controlled  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  Issue  a  temporary  order  controUtog  the 
substance  under  either  schedule  rv  or  V. 
whichever  Is  most  appropriate  to  carry  out 
minimum  United  States  obligations  under 
the  Convention.  Also,  the  Attorney  General 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall 
except  the  substance  from  such  controls  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  as  ha  finds  are 
not  necessary  to  carry  out  those  United  States 
obligations. 

Paragraph  (4)  (C)  of  section  3  provides  that 


If  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  reverses 
the  scheduling  decision  of  the  totematlonal 
organization,  the  Attorney  General  shall  va- 
cate the  temporary  control  order.  If  the  de- 
cision Is  affirmed,  the  Attorney  General  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall,  unless 
subsequent  acticMi  has  been  taken  to  control 
the  substance,  Issue  a  final  order  controlling 
the  substance  under  schedule  IV  or  V. 

Paragraph  (4)  (D)  allows  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  request  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  review  by  the  totematlonal 
organization  of  any  scheduling  decision  based 
on  new  or  additional  Information. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  202(d)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  812(d))  to  create  a 
third  condition  to  be  satisfied  before  a  non- 
narcotic substance  contained  to  a  combtoa- 
tlon  product  could  be  excepted  from  regula- 
tory control.  Article  8  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  Imposes  restrictions 
on  any  Party's  right  to  grant  exceptions  from 
control  for  combination  products,  and  the 
statute  should  specify  that  the  exemptions 
granted  under  section  302(d)  shall  not  be  In 
conflict  with  the  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention. 

Section  5  of  the  proposal  adds  new  au- 
thority to  the  Attorney  General  to  gather 
information  by  amending  section  307(d)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  UJ3.C. 
827(d) ) .  Each  Party  to  the  Convention  Is  re- 
quired under  Article  16  to  submit  certain 
statistical  data  on  psychotropic  drugs  re- 
garding Inventories,  quantities  manufac- 
tured, quantities  Imported  and  exported,  and 
quantities  used  In  manufacture  of  other  sub- 
stances. The  Attorney  General  can  acquire 
much  of  this  Information  directly  through 
existing  authority  under  the  Act;  he  cannot, 
however,  directly  obtato  data  on  quantities 
manufactured  or  on  toventories.  Manufac- 
turing data  Is  currently  submitted  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  psycho- 
tropic (and  other)  drug^  having  a  new  drug 
application  on  file  with  that  agency:  this 
information  Is  not  In  a  form  readily  usable 
by  the  Attorney  General,  however,  and  does 
not  cover  certain  psychotropic  drugs  not  sub- 
ject to  new  drug  application  requirements. 
Section  5  wUl  make  certato  that  the  Attorney 
General  can  obtain  all  data  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  United  States  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotic  Control  Board  under  the  Con- 
vention, 

Section  6  and  7  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  to  permit  full  compliance 
with  any  possible  obligation  under  Articles  12 
and  13  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances.  The  Corventlon  obligates  each 
Party  to  require  prior  government  authori- 
zation for  Importation  or  exi)ortatlon  of  any 
substance  listed  to  schedules  I  or  n  of  the 
Convention;  the  existing  United  States  law 
requires  such  authorization  before  Importtog 
or  exporting  a  nonnarcotic  substance  listed 
In  schedules  I  or  IT  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  the 
possibility  exists  that  a  substance  listed  to 
schedules  I  or  n  under  the  Convention  could 
be  listed  In  schedules  m.  rv  or  V  of  the  Act. 
thereby  preventing  Imposition  of  the  prior 
authorization  system.  Section  6  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1002  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  E^rport  Act  (21  UJ3.C.  952) 
and  Section  7  proposed  to  amend  section  1003 
of  that  Act  (21  VS.C.  953) .  The  effect  of  these 
suggested  changes  wovild  be  to  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  Impoee  the  schedule  n  im- 
port and  export  controls  on  any  schedules 
m.  rv  and  V  substances  without  reschedul- 
ing the  substance  and  thereby  subjecting  it  to 
other  unnecessary  controls. 

A  number  of  questions  can  be  raised  as  to 
the  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  certain 


features  of  the  Convention.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  the  future,  sections  8.  9.  10. 
11.  and  12  of  the  proposed  bill  toclude  the 
following  features.  Section  8  makes  certato 
that  the  Convention  Is  not  construed  to  re- 
quire a  particular  punl^ment  or  limit  or 
forbid  the  provision  of  treatment  alternatives 
to  criminal  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
offenses  related  to  psychotropic  substances,  if 
such  alternatives  are  permitted  In  existing 
law.  Section  9  ensures  that  no  provision  of 
the  Convention  can  be  construed  to  preempt 
any  existing  legislative  or  regulatory  pro- 
tection of  confidentiality  of  patient  reotHxls 
or  the  identities  of  research  subjects.  Sec- 
tion 10  clarifies  Issues  raised  by  the  research 
community  and  specifies  that  Article  7  of  the 
Convention  shall  not  be  construed  as  Impos- 
ing any  prohibitions  or  further  restrictions 
on  research  involving  psychotropic  sub- 
stances, which  complies  with  the  registration 
and  other  applicable  requirements  now  pro- 
vided to  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  Sec- 
tion n  provides  that  the  Convention  shall  not 
be  used  as  a  basis  of  Imposing  any  record- 
keeping requirements  on  practitioners,  re- 
searchers and  establishments  to  addition  to 
those  provided  to  section  307  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  827).  Sec- 
tion 12  amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  provides  that  nothing  to 
the  Convention  shall  be  Interpreted  to  pre- 
vent drug  price  communications  to  con- 
sumers. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  establishes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  as  the  date  on 
which  the  Convention  comes  toto  force  to  re- 
spect to  the  United  States. 

We  urge  the  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation  and  the  Convention  so  that  we 
may  become  Parties  to  this  totematlonal 
effort  to  the  near  future. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  submission  of  this  recom- 
mendation Is  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 
Stocerely, 


Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  Congress  adopt, 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  legislation 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  In 
essence,  this  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtjska),  will 
restrict  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  use  of  mind-altering  drugs  to  legiti- 
mate medical  and  scientific  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  become  a  member  of 
the  International  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  and  will  impose  con- 
trols on  the  international  movement  of 
psychotropic  drugs,  \^ith  the  ultimate 
end  of  eliminating  their  diversion  Into 
illicit  channels.  The  need  for  such  a  bill 
is  obvious  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbuska) 
has  introduced  legislation  which  I  feel 
will  aid  U.S.  enforcement  as  well  as 
diplomatic  Initiatives  in  curbing  the  traf- 
fic in  drugs  diverted  from  international 
commerce. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
assert  its  proper  authority  Into  the  area 
of  international  agreements  in  the  con- 
trol of  narcotics.  This  legislation,  by  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  become  a 
member  of  the  International  Ccnvention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  such  action. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hhuska)  and  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee as  a  sponsor  of  the  Psychotropic 
Substances  Act  of  1973.  This  measure  is 
very  similar  to  legislation — S.  1646— 
which  I  Introduced  on  April  18.  1973. 
These  bills  are  designed  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  signed  at  Vienna  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1971,  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances was  transmitted  on  June  29, 1971, 
to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.  This  Convention  has  as  its 
purpose  the  international  control  of  sub- 
stances that  are  not  included  under  any 
of  the  existing  multilateral  opium  and 
other  narcotic  drug  treaties.  The  Con- 
vention governs  the  so-called  psycho- 
tropic— or  mind-altering — substances: 
The  tiailucinogens — such  as  USD  and 
mescaline — the  amphetamines,  the  bar- 
biturates, and  the  tranquilizers.  The 
Convention  will  come  into  force  90  days 
after  40  countries  have  ratified  it. 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  is  to  limit 
to  medical  and  scientific  purposes  the 
manufacture,   distribution,    and   use   of 
psychotropic  substances.  The  structure  of 
the  Convention  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Comprehensive  Dnig  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  It  lists  32  sub- 
stances   in    4    schedules    depending    on 
the  extent  of  their  abtise,  their  poten- 
tial for  abuse,  and  their  therapeutic  use- 
fulness. The  Convention  contains  a  pro- 
cedure  for   adding  new   substances  to 
schedules,  moving  them  among  sched- 
ules, and  deleting  them  from  the  sched- 
ules. Like  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  the  Conven- 
tion provides  gradation  of  controls,  with 
the  most  stringent  controls  applied  to 
schedule  I  substances — such  as  LSD,  mes- 
caline, and  tetrahydrocsuinabinols — and 
lesser  restrictions  on  substances  in  sched- 
ules n,  in,  and  rv.  Most  of  the  control 
provisions  are  similar  to  the  control  of 
narcotic  drugs  by  other  treaties,  such  as 
the     Single     Convention     on     Narcotic 
Drugs,  1961. 

The  specific  control  measures  which 
the  Convention  requires  each  party  to 
Implement  are  largely  satisfied  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  and  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  For  example,  under  the  Convention, 
each  party  must  license  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances; sections  301  and  304  of  the  1970 
act  provide  for  registration  of  these  per- 
sons. Each  i>arty  must  restrict  the  use  of 
schedule  I — hallucinogenic — substances 
to  scientific  and  very  limited  medical 
purposes;  section  303  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act — title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Act — limits  access  to  such  sub- 
stances to  qualified  researchers.  Psycho- 
tropic substances  must  be  dispensed  only 
upon  upon  a  physician's  prescription ;  all 
are  subject  to  prescription  requirements 
imder  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metic  Act.  Each  party  must  require  all 
handlers  of  psychotropic  substances  to 
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keep  records  of  all  drugs  manufactured, 
distributed,  or  dispensed;  section  307  of 
the  act  already  imposes  such  recordkeep- 
ing requirements.  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  psychotropic  substances 
must  be  controlled  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  requirements  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act.  which  is  title  n  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Although  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  and  the  Controlled  Substances  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  provide  most  of  the 
mechanisms  to  fulfill  United  States  ob- 
ligations under  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  new  legisla- 
tion, such  as  S.  1646  or  that  which  we 
are  introducing  today,  will  be  required 
to  satisfy  all  commitments  under  the 
Convention. 

In    the    92d    Congress   legislation,    S. 
3118,  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration    to    accomplish    similar 
purposes.    That   bill,   however,   was   the 
subject     of     considerable     controversy. 
Representatives   of   the   Committee   on 
EfTective  Drug  Abuse  Legislation,   the 
American     College     of     Neuro- Psycho- 
pharmacology,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation,   and    our    distinguished    col- 
league from  Iowa,  Senator  Huchks,  ex- 
pressed   concern    that    the    legislation 
failed  to  adequately  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality  of   patient   records;    that   it 
failed  to  adequately  protect  a  private 
practitioner's  right  to  carry  on  research 
with   psychotropic   substances:    that   it 
failed  to  designate  who  would  determine 
the  application  of  phrases— in  the  Con- 
vention— like  "sound  medical  practice" 
and  "very  limited  medical  and  scientific 
purposes."  but  most  importantly  that  it 
failed  to  provide  an  affirmative  policy- 
making  role   for  health   and  scientific 
professionals  to  balance  any  restrictions 
on  their  role  imposed  by  the  Convention. 
Both  the  Psychotropic  Substances  Act 
and  S.  1646  address  these  important  con- 
cerns. I  believe  that,  in  areas  which  the 
Convention  leaves  to  national  discretion 
and  in  areas  where  the  Convention  lan- 
guage Is  ambiguous  and  thus  subjected  to 
interpretation,    they    provide    adequate 
clarification  to  ensure  a  significant  role 
in  these  matters  for  the  medical  and 
scientific  communities  and  to  allay  fears 
regarding  restrictions  on  researchers  or 
breaches  of  the  confidentiality  accorded 
medical  records. 

Additional  efforts  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  international  nar- 
cotic traffic.  But  even  if  the  war  on  her- 
oin should  result  in  total  victory,  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse  which  plagues  Amer- 
ican society  would  not  be  vanquished; 
for  the  source  of  supply  for  growing  le- 
gions of  addicts  Is  a  legitimate  one. 

During  my  3  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency.  I  have  conducted  an  intensive 
investigation  into  the  diversion  and  abuse 
of  legitimately  produced  narcotic  and 
non-narcotic  dangerous  drugs. 

We  liave  been  able  to  obtain  a  drastic, 
but  necessary,  reduction  in  the  produc- 
tion and  diversion  of  amphetamines  and 
amphetamine-like  substances;  more  ap- 
propriate controls  on  the  production  and 


distribution  of  methaqualone — "sopors" 
and  "quaaludes" — and  hopefully  will  soon 
achieve  similar  controls  on  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  widely  abused 
short-acting  barbiturates.  These  are  all 
important  steps  In  limiting  the  diversion 
of  legitimately  manufactured  drugs  to 
illicit  purposes. 

But  regardless  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  Impose  domestic  controls  on 
these  and  other  psychotropic  substances, 
the  absence  of  international  cooperation 
and  regulation  could  result  in  a  failure 
to  reduce  the  availability  of  dangerous 
psychotropic  substances. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  of  the 
diversion  of  legitimate  pharmaceutical 
drugs  to  illegal  markets,  I  introduced  the 
Dangerous  Drug  Identification  Act.  8. 
3538.  and  the  Dangerous  Drug  Tracer 
and  Law  Enforcement  Information  Act 
S.  3819,  in  the  92d  Congress.  Both  of 
these  measures  were  designed  to  assist 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  seized  controlled  substances. 
The  identification  bill,  reintroduced  this 
Congress  as  S.  984.  would  require  manu- 
facturers to  place  identifying  marks  or 
symbols  on  their  capsules  and  tablets. 
The  tracer  bill,  reintroduced  as  8.  985, 
would  require  manufacturers  to  incor- 
porate an  Inert  tracer  Ingredient  In  all 
schedule  n  and  schedule  m  stimulants 
and  depressants  and  thus  whether  seized 
in  bulk  form  or  in  the  form  of  illicitly 
manufactured  or  illicitly  capsuUzed  pills, 
officials  could  determine  the  manufac- 
turers. If  domestic  In  origin. 

These  measures,  however,  will  not  as- 
sist law  enforcement  agencies  efforts  to 
curb  diversion  of  psychotropic  substances 
which  are  not  domestic  products.  Last 
May.  Mr.  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  reported  to  the  subcommittee 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Mexican  Reds — capsules  contain- 
ing legitimately  produced  barbituarates, 
but  illicitly  repackaged — contained  bar- 
biturates of  EJuropean  origin. 

Likewise,  during  our  March  28.  29,  and 
April  6,  1973.  hearings  on  methaqualone, 
several  witnesses  indicated  that  legiti- 
mately produced  foreign  methaqualone 
was  being  illegally  Imported  into  the 
United  States  for  sale  in  the  black  mar- 
ket and  that  counterfeit  methaqualone 
was  being  produced  in  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico for  Illicit  sale  In  the  United  States. 

These  are  but  several  examples  of 
many  which  underscore  the  need  for 
some  International  controls  on  psycho- 
tropic substances. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  concerns  re- 
fiected  in  8.  1646  and  the  measure  we 
are  introducing  today  will  satisfy  those 
in  the  medic^  and  scientific  communi- 
ties who  expressed  concern  about  the 
enabling  legislation  Introduced  In  the 
92d  Congress.  The  subcommittee,  how- 
ever, will  hold  hearings  which  will  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  further  com- 
ment and  recommendations  regarding 
the  legislation. 

The  diversion  and  abuse  of  legiti- 
mately produced  dangerous  dnags  into 
channels  other  than  legitimate  medical, 
scientific,  and  Industrial  channels  should 
be  a  primary  concern  for  all  citizens. 
These  measures  are  not  a  panacea,  but 
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it  is  my  belief  that  they  will  not  only 
help  us  solve  our  problem  here  at  home, 
but  will  also  be  of  assistance  to  other 
nations,  whose  legitimate  production 
when  diverted  to  Illicit  markets  can  reap 
havoc  In  their  countries  as  well  as  ours. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClelxan)  : 

S.  2545.  A  biU  to  sunend  sections  656. 
657.  and  2113  of  UUe  18.  United  States 
Code.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  McClellan,  I  m- 
troduce  a  bill  to  make  two  amendments 
to  title  18:   the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Federal  law  currently  prohibits  a  per- 
son from  knowingly  receiving  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  bank  robbery.  But,  if  a  bank's 
deposits  were  embezzled  rather  than 
robl)ed.  an  anomaly  of  current  law  Is 
that  the  receiver  of  such  proceeds  h&s 
committed  no  specific  Federal  crime. 
That  is  the  law;  nothing  in  the  existing 
Federal  Crimin«d  Code  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  receipt  of  property  embesizled 
from  a  federally  Insured  bank  or  lending 
institution. 

I  should  remind  anyone  who  may  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  loophole  that 
existing  Federal  statutes  do  prohibit  the 
aiding  and  abetting  of  a  Federal  crime, 
the  interstate  transportation  of  stolen 
property,  and  conspiracies.  But.  the  fEu;t 
remains  that  Federal  prosecutors  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  specific 
prohibition  against  the  commission  of 
what  everyone  recognizes  should  be  a 
specific  crime.  My  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 656  and  657  of  title  18  to  prohibit 
the  knowing  receipt  of  embezzled  prop- 
erty and  close  this  loophole  in  current 
law. 

My  bill  would  make  one  other  much- 
needed  amendment  to  title  18.  Subsec- 
tion 2113(c)  of  that  title  was  designed 
to  prohibit  the  knowing  receipt  of  prop- 
erty unlawfully  taken  from  a  bank, 
credit  union,  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion. The  operative  language  of  that  sub- 
section reads  as  follows: 

Whoever  receives  .  .  .  any  property  .  .  . 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  bank  ...  in  violation  of  subeectlon  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
punishment  provided  by  aald  subsection  (b) 
for  the  taker. 

Now  that  language,  while  sounding 
innocent  enough,  plswes  an  Incredible 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Government. 

Obviously,  the  Federal  prosecutor 
should  have  to  show  that  the  receiver  of 
stolen  property  knew  that  the  property 
was  actually  stolen  from  a  bank,  credit 
union,  or  savings  and  loan  sissoclation. 
But.  should  the  Government  have  to 
prove  in  addition  that  the  property  was 
taken  in  violation  of  a  preceding  sub- 
section of  the  statute?  The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  C^ircult  in 
United  States  v.  Fistel,  460  F.  2d  157 
(1972),  declared  that  under  the  existing 
statute  an  indictment  omitting  "the 
essential  element  of  intent  to  steal  or 
purloin"  was  "clearly  defective"  and  that 
a  pretrial  motion  to  dismiss  such  an 
indictment  would  be  successful. 


I  submit  that  in  enacting  subsecticoi 
2113(c)  the  Congress  intended  that  proof 
of  knowledge  that  the  received  property 
was  stolen  from  a  protected  financial  in- 
stitution was  sufficient.  My  proposal 
would  amend  subsectlcsi  2113(c)  to 
eliminate  the  ridiculous  requirement 
that  a  Federal  prosecutor  prove  that  the 
receiver  had  knowledge  that  the  prop- 
erty was  not  only  stolen  but  stolen  in 
violation  of  a  specific  su^>section  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  the 
Attorney  General's  letter  of  transmittal 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  264S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 6S6  and  657  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  designating  each  sec- 
tion as  subsection  (a)  of  the  respective  sec- 
tion and  adding  at  the  end  of  each  such 
section  a  new  subsection  u  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  receives,  possesses,  conceals, 
stores,  barters,  sells,  or  disposes  of,  any 
moneys,  funds,  credits,  assets  or  securities 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  embezzled, 
abstracted,  purloined  or  willfully  misapplied, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  for  the  person  who  em- 
bezKled,  abstracted,  purloined  or  wUlfuUy 
misapplied  such  moneys,  funds,  credits,  as- 
sets or  securities." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2113  of  title 
IB,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  receives,  possesses,  conceals, 
stores,  barters,  sells,  or  dUp>o6es  of,  any  prop- 
erty or  money  or  other  thing  of  value  which 
has  been  taken  from  a  bank,  credit  union, 
or  a  savings  and  loan  association,  knowing 
that  such  property,  money  or  thing  has  been 
stolen,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment 
provided  by  subsection  (b)  for  the  taker." 

Omct  or  THE  Atto«k«t  Ockkral. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  Presioent, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  sections  656, 
657  and  2113  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Section  (1)  of  the  draft  blU  would  amend 
18  U.8.C.  5  J  666  and  657  to  make  unlawful 
the  receipt  of  pr<^>erty  taken  In  violation  of 
those  sections.  Although  the  receipt  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  robbery  of  a  federaUy-pro- 
tected  bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
Is  prohibited  by  18  US.C.  S  2n3(c),  no  simi- 
lar prohibition  applies  to  the  receipt  of  funds 
or  credits  embezzled  from  such  institutions. 
The  lack  of  such  a  provision  has  made  it 
dlfllcult,  and  In  some  cases  Impossible,  to 
prosecute  persons  who  receive  or  serve  as 
conduits  for  embezzlement  proceeds.  Other 
title  18  provisions,  such  as  18  U.8.C.  I  3  (aid- 
ing and  abetting).  18  US.C.  S  2314  (Inter- 
state transportation  of  stolen  property)  or 
18  use.  5  371  (conspiracy),  are  Inadequate 
because  of  the  limited  applicable  fact  situa- 
tions. Moreover  the  use  of  these  provisions 
often  puts  the  Oovemment  at  a  disadvan- 
tage either  because  a  charge  on  a  substantive 
count  Is  lacking  or  because  persons  Involved 
In  the  same  embezzlement  scheme  must  be 
tried  in  different  judicial  districts. 

Section  (2)  would  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  18  U.S.C.  I  2113  to  delete  a  requirement 


that  the  Oovemment  prove  that  the  receiver 
of  stolen  property  knew  that  It  was  taken 
In  violation  of  subsection  (b) .  This  construc- 
tion, paralleling  existing  provisions  of  title 
18  prohibiting  the  possession  of  stolen  mall 
a  1708)  and  thefts  from  interstate  ship- 
ments (5669),  would  require  the  Oovem- 
ment to  prove  knowledge  that  the  property 
was  stolen,  but  would  protect  the  Oovem- 
ment from  being  forced  to  prove  specific,  but 
Irrelevant  details,  of  the  actual  theft. 

Because  enactment  of  this  legUlatlve  pro- 
posal would  be  a  significant  step  towards 
achieving  the  Department's  goal  of  more 
effective  law  enforcement,  I  urge  its  early 
enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely. 


Attorney  Oeneral. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.  1388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allkh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1388.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  several  States 
In  carrjring  out  a  program  of  animfri 
health  research. 

s.  iTse 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magntjson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  were  sulded  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1769.  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration and  a  National  Fire  Acad- 
emy In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  death,  personal  Injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  aass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2238.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase  the  maximum  credit 
and  deduction  allowable  with  respect  to 
contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office,  to  make  certain  changes  In  sub- 
title n  of  such  code  with  resi>ect  to  the 
financing  of  Presidential  election  cam- 
I>algns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stbvxns,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2338.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  UJ5.  coastal  and  anadromous 
fish. 

S.  2387  AND  S.  2388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2387.  a  bill  to 
amend  subchapter  D  of  chapter  36  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
S.  2388,  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  E  of 
chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 
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B.   1411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stivxnson.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMSi  was  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2411,  a  bill  to  regrulate  exporting  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

S.    2A2\ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oratxi.),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cnnis) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2422,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  a  research 
and  demonstration  program  into  the 
causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rape. 

S.    2S13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2513,  the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
and  Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    28S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monbale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2528.  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of 
1973. 


he  submitted  it,  as  well  as  the  ensuing 
discussion,  are  printed  later  in  the 
Rscoiu). ) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SEN  An    KXSOLtmON    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevxns,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  38,  relative  to  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCtnUENT    KUOLUTION    SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  favoring  a  world  food 
conference  and  U.S.  participation 
therein. 


VETERANS'  PREFERENCE  LEGISLA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  178— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZINO  ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  Th»t  the  Committee  on  Interior 
»nd  Insular  Affairs  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contlhgent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-third  Congress.  $35,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  or  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and 
tn  Senate  Resolution  96,  agreed  to  May  10. 
1973,  and  Senate  Resolution  137,  agreed  to 
July  20.  1973. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  179— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  DEPLOR- 
ING  THE  OUTBREAK  OP  HOSTIL- 
ITIES IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Bakzr,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Huddlestok,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Adcen,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Talmadce.  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr  Brock.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr  MusKiz,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Inouye! 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Tunnet,  Mr.  Pong. 
Mr  PcLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Matmas.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Cawhoh,  Mr. 
Biden.  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Haskell)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (&.  Res.  179)  deplor- 
ing the  outbreak  of  hostilities  hi  the  Mid- 
dle East 

<The  text  of  the  resolution  and  the 
statement  by  Senator  Mansfield  when 


AlfXNOMKNT   NO.    SOS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  I  introduced  S.  189  to  give  vet- 
erans preference  in  hiring  for  certain 
Federal  positions.  Today  I  submit  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  that  bill  to  include 
Federal  protective  officers  along  with  the 
positions  covered. 

However,  before  I  introduce  that 
amendment,  I  would  Uke  to  indicate  that 
I  have  recently  received  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  bill. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  September  12,  the 
VFW  indicates  it  "strongly  supports"  my 
pn^josal,  "which  carries  out  a  VFW 
mandate  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  to  our  rec«itly 
concluded  national  convention,  which 
was  held  in  New  Orleans,  August  17-24. 
1973."  The  letter  continues  that  the 
VFW  will  continue  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  up  and  consider  this  legislation 
"with  the  hope  that  it  is  promptly  ap- 
proved and  enacted  into  law."  The 
letter  states  that  the  leglslaUon  "wlU 
eliminate  an  alarming  trend  in  Federal 
agencies,  which  trend.  If  it  continues, 
will  wipe  out  hundreds  of  jobs  expressly 
reserved  for  veterans,  as  provided  in  5 
United  States  Code  3111."  The  letter  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover,  direc- 
tor. National  Legislative  Service  of  the 
VFW. 

That  letter  enclosed  with  it  several 
resolutions  passed  by  thie  VFW  at  its  re- 
cent convention.  ResoluUon  No.  606.  calls 
upon  Congress  to  extend  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act.  Resolution  No.  626.  urges 
that  the  Federal  Government  refrain 
from  omtracting  out  Federal  Jobs  nor- 
mally performed  by  Federal  employees. 
Resolution  No.  699.  opposes  any  regula- 
tions of  any  Federal  agency  that  would 
employ  individuals  without  regard  to 
preference  for  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  12, 1373. 
Hon.  TXD  Stsvxns. 
VS.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Stevtns:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  16  with  a  copy  of  8.  189 
•To  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
strict contracts  for  services  relating  to  the 
positions  of  guards,  elevator  operators,  mes- 
sengers, and  custodians."  which  you  have 
introduced  In  the  Senate  and  is  pending  fur- 
ther action. 

As  per  copy  of  enclosed  letter  to  Senator 
McGee,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  supports  your  pro- 
posal, which  carries  out  a  VJ.W.  mandate 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
delegates  to  our  recently  concluded  National 
Convention,  which  was  held  In  New  Orleans 
August  17-24,  1973. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  be  con- 
tinuing to  urge  your  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  take  up  and  consider 
this  legislation,  with  the  hope  that  It  Is 
promptly  approved  and  enacted  Into  law. 

You  have  the  highest  commendation  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  Introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  which  will  eliminate  an 
alarming  trend  In  Federal  agencies,  which 
trend,  If  it  continues,  wUl  wipe  out  hundreds 
of  Jobs  expressly  reserved  for  veterans,  as 
provided  in  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  3Ui. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  Stoves. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

REsoLtmoN  No.  699 — SUPPOBT  Veterans 

PaDxatNCE  Act 
Whereas,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
from  time  to  time  has  authorized  federal 
agencies  to  employ  individuals  without  re- 
gard to  providing  preference  to  veterans,  as 
provided  by  law:  and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
authorised  agencies  to  set  up  various  pro- 
grams of  hlrlng-tralnlng  individuals,  as  well 
as  groups,  without  regard  to  providing  maxi- 
mum preference  to  veterans  as  provided  by 
law:  and 

Whereas,  In  establishing  some  of  the  spe- 
cial programs  to  employ  low-skilled  em- 
ployees, veterans  have  been  denied  or  have 
been  evaluated  to  such  an  extent  they  are 
dlsquaaified  or  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
register;  and 

Whereas,  currently,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  called  upon  federal  agencies  to 
beef  up  their  programs  for  hiring  and  train- 
ing low-skilled  employees.  espKeclally  In  the 
O-l.  WJ-1  and  the  PS-1.  2  and  3  positions  In 
federal  government.  Including  the  post  office, 
thereby  permitting  recommendation  of  low- 
sklUed  employees  without  regard  to  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act;   now.  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
venUon  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  go  on  record 
vigorously  opposing  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission authorizing  any  federal  agency  to 
set  up  rules  and  regulations  to  employ  any 
Individual  without  preference  to  veterans  as 
provided  by  law;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  education, 
training  or  skills  acquired  by  the  veteran 
shall  not  cause  his  down  grading  or  preclude 
him  from  employment;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  veterans,  espe- 
cially disabled  veterans,  shall  be  provided 
preference  to  all  federal  Jobs,  regardless  of 
the  grade  as  provided  by  law. 

Adopted  at  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  held  in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 
Augtist  17  through  34,  1973. 
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AND  EzTXNO  VnxaANs  PxxrKmxNCx 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  In 
Federal  Civil  Service  is  one  of  the  oldest  Vet- 
erans rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  lias 
been  a  deterrent  to  unjust  agency  action  and 
guarantees  our  Nation's  defenders  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  should  arbitrary  and  capricious 
action  be  taken;  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  has 
furnished  war  veterans  with  Justifiable  pref- 
erence and  protection  In  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice employment;  and 

Whereas,  the  t>aslc  rights  under  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act  have  been  proved  to  be 
so  fair  and  Just  that  many  of  the  provisions 
Of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  have  be«n 
given,  by  Executive  Order,  to  non-veterans; 
and 

Whereas,  the  continuing  Intent  of  Con- 
gress is  clearly  seen  In  the  extensions  of  Vet- 
erans Preference  to  Cold  War  and  Vietnam 
veterans  and  all  who  follow  after  them;  and 

Whereas,  Veterans  Preference  is  a  "right  In 
the  man"  which  goes  with  the  veteran  wher- 
ever he  may  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  and  Is  applicable  regardless  of  the 
Federal  agency  in  which  such  veteran  may 
be  employed;  and 

Whereas,  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  exempt  from  the  beneQclal 
provisions  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act; 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  lawsuits  pending  before 
Federal  Courts  attacking  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act,  as 
amended;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  SUtes,  that  we  call  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reject  any 
and  all  requests  by  any  and  all  Federal  De- 
partments, Agencies,  Boards  and  commis- 
sions to  be  exempted  from  applying  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
or  any  other  proposals  which  will  weaken  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  any  and  all 
legislative  proposals  In  the  Congress  which 
would  weaken  or  diminish  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  be  vigorously  exposed  and  de- 
feated; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  act  to  extend  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  to  those  agencies 
presently  exempt  or  excluded  from  its  provi- 
sions and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  use 
its  fuU  resources  to  defend,  as  a  friend  of  the 
court  and  In  behalf  of  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  who  are  entitled  to  Veterans 
I»reference,  any  and  aU  law  suits  which  at- 
tack the  constitutionality  and  validity  of  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act. 

Adopted  at  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  tn  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Au- 
gust 17  through  24,  1973. 


Rrsolution  No.  636;  End  Practicx  or  Con- 
tkactino  Prokxal  Jobs 

Whereas,  1.8  million  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  banded  together  In  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain and/or  protect  the  benefits  and  rights 
afforded  Veterans  by  enactments  of  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  Jeopardizing  these  rights  and  bene- 
fits by  violating  certain  portions  of  the  "Vet- 
erans Preference  Act;"  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  legislative  and/or 
Judicial  control  over  the  appointee  to  the  Di- 
rectorship of  OMB;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  reeolved.  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  SUtee,  that  we  petition  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  retrain  from  oontract- 
ing  out  federal  Jobe  to  private  oontraotors 
whleh   are   normaUy    performed   by    federal 


employees  for  the  assumed  purpose  of  saving 
taxpayers  money. 

Adopted  at  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Au- 
gust 17  through  34,  1973. 


SURFACE     MINING     RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF    1973— AMENDMENTS 

AICKNDMXNTS    HOS.    609,    610,    AND    611 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  425)  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines. 

AMXNDMXNT     MO.     611 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  425).  supra. 

AJtCKNDMKNT     NO.     SIS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  Mr.  Jackson)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  425),  supra. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  surface  mining  operations  on 
steep  slopes,  S.  425,  as  reported,  requires 
backfilling  of  the  mined  area  to  approxi- 
mate original  contour,  and  prohibits  dis- 
position of  spoU  from  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  natural  downslope  from 
the  operation. 

As  expressed  in  the  committee  report, 
the  intent  of  the  committee  was  not  to 
preclude  such  reclamation  options  as  the 
creation  of  reservoirs  and  creation  of 
usable  flat  land  by  mountain  top  mining. 
However,  there  was  some  ambiguity  in 
the  bill  as  written  with  regard  to  this 
latter  need. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain 
mountainous  areas  of  Appalachla,  crea- 
tion of  plateaus  on  formerly  peaked 
mountain  tops  creates  usable  flat  land 
away  from  the  flood  plain.  Responsible 
surface  mining  operators  have  demon- 
strated that  such  mountain  top  mining 
operations  can  be  carried  out  in  a  self- 
contained  area  with  little  damage  to  the 
surrounding  environment.  In  order  to 
clearly  permit  the  beneficial  creation  of 
level  or  gently  roiling  land  in  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  manner,  sec- 
tion 213(c)  was  drafted  as  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  S.  425. 

Section  213  Is  carefully  limited  to  re- 
quire planning,  advance  review,  and  ap- 
proval by  the  regulatory  agency,  a  cir- 
cumscribed variance  procedure  rather 
than  a  general  rule,  specific  standards  in 
addition  to  those  required  by  the  act, 
and  other  appropriate  safeguards. 

The  amendment,  which  does  permit 
variances  from  certain  reclamation 
standards,  is  not  intended  to  provide  a 
loophole,  and  does  not  permit  the  cast- 
ing of  spoil  on  any  natural  downslope.  or 
to  allow  the  retention  of  highwalls.  The 
amendment  prescribes  prudent  restric- 
tions on  the  granting  of  such  variances, 
to  make  the  granting  of  such  variances 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  and  a  section- 
bj' -section  analysis  of  its  provisions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AlCENDKCNT     No.     613 

On  page  96,  line  21,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
(c)  (1)  Each  State  Program  may  and  each 
Federal  I>rogram  shall  include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  this  subsection. 

(2)  Where  the  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  (4)  and  (6),  a  vari- 
ance from  the  requirement  to  restore  to  ap- 
proximate original  contour  set  forth  in  sub- 
section 313(b)(2)  of  this  section  may  l>e 
granted  for  the  surface  mining  of  coal  where 
the  mining  operation  will  remove  an  entire 
coal  seam  running  through  the  upper  frac- 
tion of  a  mountain,  ridge  or  hill  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)(5)(A)  hereof) 
by  removing  aU  of  the  overburden  and  creat- 
ing a  level  plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  con- 
tour with  no  highwalls  remaining,  and  ca- 
pable of  supporting  post  mining  uses  In  ac- 
cord with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Where  the  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines that  more  usable  land  would  be  created 
and  better  reclamation  would  be  achieved,  a 
variance  granted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  also  Include  a  variance.  If  neces- 
sary, to  permit  the  transfer  of  overburden 
to  designated  spoU  storage  areas  within  the 
permit  area.  Provided:  That  such  transfer 
does  not  disturb  areas  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  0{>era- 
tlon.  would  otherwise  be  undisturbed.  Such 
spoil  storage  areas : 

(A)  may  not  be  designated  on  any  area 
where  the  base  of  the  spoil  storage  area  has 
an  average  slope  of  more  than  10  degrees; 

(B)  shall  be  prepared  with  soimd  engi- 
neering and  reclamation  practices  to  Insure 
stabUity; 

(C)  shall  be  deemed  In  aU  respects  to  be  a 
part  of  the  lands  affected  by  surface  mining 
operations;  and 

(D)  shaL  oe  "subject  L^  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  regulatory  authority  aiiv  rr_ut  : 
variance  for  a  surface  mining  op<J^  titoi  of 
the  nature  described  In  subsections  (c)  (2) 
and  (3)  where; 

(A)  the  applicant  has  established  that  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  as  reclaimed  pur- 
suant to  the  variance  will  be  a  use: 

(I)  the  need  tar  which  Is  greater  than  the 
need  for  that  use  which  would  be  served  by 
returning  to  the  approximate  original  con- 
tour: and 

(U)  which  will  serve  an  equivalent  or 
higher  socially  beneficial  purpose. 

(B)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  post-mining  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  wlU 
be  achieved  as  specified  In  the  reclamation 
plan; 

(C)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  use  plans  and  programs; 

(D)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general  pur- 
pose government  In  which  the  land  la  lo- 
cated and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which 
the  regulatory  agency.  In  Its  dlscreUoo.  de- 
termines to  have  an  Interest  In  the  proposed 
use,  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  60 
da}-5  to  review  and  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed use; 

(S)  a  public  hearing  Is  held  In  the  locality 
of  the  propoeed  surface  mining  operation 
prior  to  the  grant  ot  any  pennlt  Including 
a  variance;  and 

(F)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  wUl 
be  met. 

(8)  In  granting  any  varlazMM  porsuaat  to 
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tlxla    subsection     tti«    regulatory     autborlty 
mtaall  reqiilre  tbat : 

(A)  for  a  variance  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  (2),  the  toe  of  the  coal  seam 
and  the  overburden  associated  wltb  It  are 
retained  In  place  as  a  barrier  to  slldee  and 
erosion; 

(B)  tbe  reclaimed  area  Is  stable; 

(C)  the  rMUltlng  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  inward  from  the  outalopee; 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
watercourses:  and 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  wUl 
be  met. 

(6)  Tbe  regulatory  authority  shaU  promul- 
gate spedflc  regulations  to  govern  tbe  grant- 
ing of  variances  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  213  (c) . 


Sectiok-bt-Section  Akaltsxs 

313(c)(1)  This  section  permits  each  state 
program,  and  requires  each  Federal  pro- 
gram, to  include  procedures  for  granting 
variances  to  certain  specified  reclamation 
standards. 

213(c)(3)  This  section  allows  the  regula- 
tory authority  to  grant  a  variance  from  the 
requirement  in  Section  213(b)(2)  to  restore 
to  approximate  original  contour,  for  those 
surface  mining  operations  which  are  consid- 
ered mountain  top  mining  operations.  Moun- 
tain top  mining  is  defined  as  an  operation 
where  the  entire  coal  seam  (except  for  the 
toe)  is  removed  from  the  upper  portion  of  a 
mountain,  creating  a  plateau  with  no  high- 
wall  remaining.  The  variance  allows  creation 
of  flat  or  gently  rolling  contour  instead  of 
restoration  to  an  original  steeper,  contour. 

213(c)(3)  This  section  allows  an  addi- 
tional variance  to  be  granted  to  the  vari- 
ance allowed  under  313(c)(3).  This  addi- 
tional variance  would  permit  the  transfer 
of  spoil  and  overburden  to  designated  spoil 
storage  areas  within  the  permit  area,  even 
If  such  designated  spoil  areas  are  on  the 
natural  downslope  from  the  mountain  top 
mining  operation.  Such  a  variance  can 
only  be  granted,  however.  If  (1)  In  the 
opinion  of  the  regulatory  authority  It  will 
result  in  more  tisable  land  and  better  rec- 
lamation: and  (3)  where  such  a  transfer 
of  spoil  would  not  disturb  other  sections  of 
th«»  int»rvenmg  permit  area  -.'h>''n  would  not 
o>h»"^- '?  be  01-.. .iota  oa  part  of  the  mining 
and  re<""inatlon  plan.  This  latter  provision 
means  that  any  spoil  must  be  transported  by 
truck  or  other  vehicle,  and  that  any  spoil 
cannot  be  simply  ptished  by  dozer  to  the  per- 
manent spoil  disposal  storage  area  across  an 
area  that  would  otherwise  not  be  dlsturl>ed. 

Subsection  (3)  (A)  further  limits  the  re- 
striction of  such  spoil  storage  areas  to  areas 
where  the  base  of  tbe  storage  pit  is  less  than 
10  degrees. 

Subsection  (3)  (B)  requires  that  such  spoil 
storage  be  done  according  to  sound  engineer- 
ing and  reclamation  practices. 

Subsection  (3)(Ci  specifically  designates 
such  spoil  storage  areas  as  part  of  the  lands 
affected  by  surface  mining  operations. 

Subsection  (3)  (D)  makes  such  spoil  stor- 
age areas  subject  to  all  requirement  of  tbe 
Act. 

Subsection  313(c)  (4)  delimits  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tbe  regulatory  authority 
may  allow  variances  described  ia  Subsections 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  section. 

Subeectton  (4)  (A)  requires  that  there  be 
a  greater  need  for  the  land  as  reclaimed  ac- 
cording to  the  variance,  and  that  reclama- 
tion according  to  the  variance  serve  a  higher 
sociaUy  beneficial  purpose,  than  If  no  vari- 
ance were  granted. 

Subsection  (4)  (Bi  requires  that  specific 
plans  for  tbe  proposed  post  mining  uje  re- 
quiring tbe  Tarlance  be  included  tn  Vb»  rec- 
lamation plan  submitted  as  part  of  the 
permit  application.  This  sabeectlon  also 
requires  tbat  appnjprlate  assurances  of 
aohJcTtng  thass  plans  be  tabmltted  with  tbe 
permit  application. 


Subsection  (4)  (C)  requires  tnat  the  pro- 
posed poet  mining  use  requiring  the  vari- 
ance be  consistent  with  adjacent  land  uses, 
and  existing  State  and  local  land  use  plans 
and  programs. 

Subsection  (4)(D)  requires  that  tbe  local 
general  purpose  government,  where  the  land 
Is  located,  be  afforded  60  days  to  review  and 
comment  on  tbe  proposed  Use  for  which  the 
variance  is  required. 

Subsection  (4)  (E)  requires  a  public  hear- 
ing be  held  before  any  permit  Including  a 
variance  Is  granted. 

Subsection  (4)(F)  requires  that  all  other 
provision  of  the  act  be  met. 

Subsection  213(c)(6)  places  further  re- 
quirements on  any  permit  Including  a  vari- 
ance. 

Subsection  (5)  (A)  provides  that  any  per- 
mit  including  a  variance  from  the  require- 
ment to  restore  to  approximate  original 
contour,  must  require  the  retention  In  place 
of  the  toe  of  the  ooal  seam  and  the  accom- 
panymg  overburden,  as  a  barrier  to  slides 
and  erosion. 

Subsection  (6)  (B)  requires  that,  for  any 
permit  with  any  variance,  the  reclaimed  area 
Is  stable. 

Subsection  (6)(C)  requires  that  the  re- 
sulting plateau  or  rolling  contour  must 
drain  Inward  from  the  outer  edges  to  control 
erosion. 

Subsection  (6)(D)  requires  that  no  dam- 
age  be  done  to  natural   watercourses,   and 

Subsection  (5)(E)  provides  that  all  other 
requirements  of  the  Act  must  be  met. 

Subsection  213(c)(6)  requires  tbat  the 
regulatory  authority  promulgate  specific  re- 
gulations to  govern  the  granting  of  vari- 
ances as  described  In  this  subsection  213(c). 

AMKNDMXNT    IfO.    S14 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MCCX.URE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8.  425).  supra. 

AMXNDMEirr    NO.    SIS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

li^.  BAKKR  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  425).  supra. 

AMXNDMZirr    NO.    SIS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  (X>OK  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  425) .  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMXNT    NO.    S42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rraicorr,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
542,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bUl 
(H.R.  3153)  to  amend  to  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming changes. 

AMzmncKirr  no.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Senator  TinmiY.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsxh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooki).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Dolz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  EASTtA5D> ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ha«t)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskill).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrtt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KximzsT) , 


the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGcz) , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McKlovERN)  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntym).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mx.  Wn.- 
XJAMS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
P«RCY).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENicD ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravki.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNSALE).  smd  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  amendment  No.  565,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  1724,  a  bill  to  amend 
tiUe  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
more  effectively  for  bilingual  proceedings 
in  certain  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ISRAEL-ARAB  CONFLICT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  deplore  Uhe 
crossing  of  the  Sues  Canal  by  Egyptian 
Armed  Forces,  plunging  the  Middle  East 
once  again  into  bloodshed  and  turmoil. 
The  fact  that  this  crossing,  coupled  with 
the  battle  occurring  on  the  Oolan 
Heights,  took  place  on  Yom  Kippur.  the 
most  sacred  day  of  the  Jewish  year,  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  tragedy  and  to  an 
awareness  that  we  are  witnessing  an  at- 
tack calculated  to  surprise  and  to  dis- 
rupt efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution.  Only  when  both  sides  agree  In 
good  faith  to  full-fledged  negotiations, 
can  we  hope  for  peace.  The  actions  taken 
by  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  particular,  have 
grievously  imdermined  such  ix)pes  at 
this  time. 

Crystal  clear  is  the  imperative  to  end 
hostilities  immediately.  In  an  age  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  human  race  walks 
the  razor's  edge  of  survival  or  extinction. 
The  specter  of  nuclear  holocaust  lurks 
wherever  shots  flred  in  anger  breach  In- 
ternational peace. 

The  speedy  restoration  of  a  cease-flre. 
therefore.  Is  a  matter  of  vlttd,  urgent 
concern  to  every  nation  on  this  planet. 
Primary  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
warring  parties  as  those  in  the  only 
position  to  give  the  orders  to  stop  firing  : 
Just  as  the  responsibility  for  a  final 
settlement  rests  upon  their  face-to-face 
efforts. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  92d  Congress  last 
year,  the  majority  leader  announced  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  this  year  for 
a  vote  on  consent  to  ratlflcatlon. 

Opponents  of  ratlflcatlon  have  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  never  officially  expressed 
a  position  of  support  for  ratification.  In 
fact,  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  recently 
as  1970,  failed,  by  four  votes,  to  endorse 
the  convention.  What  is  little  noted  In 
this  debate,  however,  that  every  single 
one  of  the  substantive  (X)mmlttees  of  the 
ABA  to  which  the  convention  was  re- 
ferred endorsed  its  ratification. 

At  my  request.  Mr  Jerome  J.  Shestack, 
a  prominent  Philadelphia  attorney  who 
was.  In  1970,  chairman  of  the  American 
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Bar  Association  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  prepared  a 
short  history  of  the  action  of  the  associ- 
ation, its  sections  and  committees  with 
regard  to  the  (3enocide  Convention.  I  be- 
lieve this  document  sheds  light  on  the 
views  of  many  prominent  members  of 
the  bar  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCHNADEB,  HASHTSOW,  SECAL  &  LiTWIS, 

PhiUidelphUi.  Pa..  September  17, 1973. 
Hon.  HtTCR  Scott. 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  pleased  to  comply 
with  yoxir  request  of  September  5,  1973  for 
the  history  of  the  action  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  its  Sections  and  Commit- 
tees with  reference  to  the  Oenoclde  Conven- 
tion. I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Section  of 
Individual  Rights  and  ResponsibUltles  when 
the  Oenoclde  Convention  last  came  before 
tbe  Association's  House  of  Delegates  and, 
accordingly,  am  quite  familiar  with  its  his- 
tory. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  question  of  sup- 
port for  ratification  of  the  Oenoclde  Conven- 
tion' came  before  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  House 
voted  against  such  support.  "This  was  in  1949. 
a  time  when  the  Convention  was  new.  and 
legal  and  constitutional  questions  were 
raised  which  had  not  been  fully  explored. 

In  1970.  the  Oenoclde  Convention  again 
came  before  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  By  this  time, 
there  had  been  considerable  legal  scholar- 
ship applied  to  the  Oenoclde  Convention, 
and  It  had  become  clear  that  there  were  no 
valid  constitutional  objections  to  the  Con- 
vention. This  opinion  was  expressed  by  lead- 
ing constitutional  scholars  and  by  Attorneys 
General  of  tbe  United  States  serving  under 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson 
and  Nixon.  Moreover,  during  that  period, 
some  75  nations  had  ratified  tbe  Oenoclde 
Convention,  and  the  United  States  itself  had 
entered  into  some  4(X)0  International  agree- 
ments, Including  human  rights  treaties. 

The  Oenoclde  Convention  came  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1970  as  a  result 
of  a  recommendation  of  the  Section  of  In- 
dividual Rights  and  ResponsibUltles. 

That  Section's  Committee  on  International 
Aspects  of  Individual  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibUltles had  prepared  a  comprehensive 
report  recommending  ratification  of  the 
Convention.  The  Committee  Chairman  was 
Ambassador  Rita  E.  Hauser.  who  was  then 
serving  as  President  Nixon's  apypolntee  as 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Vice 
Chairman  oT  the  Commltlee  was  Professor 
Prank  C.  Newman,  former  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Law  School  and  pc»t 
Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  on  Administrative  L^w.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Committee  were  Prancls  T. 
P.  Plimpton,  past  President  of  the  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  the  Bar  of  New  York:  Morris  B 
Abram.  past  President  of  Brandels  Univer- 
sity; Judge  John  lflCM>r  Wisdom  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit:  John  Carey,  the  then  President  of 
the  International  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Man;  Ambassador  Clyde  Ferguson;  Professor 
Richard  N.  Oardner  of  Columbia;  Professor 
Andreas  F.  Lowenfeld  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School;  Bruno  V  Bltker  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin;  and  other  distinguished 
lawyers  and  scholars. 

The  Committee's  Report  was  considered  by 
the  Council  of  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Rasponslbllltlea  which  adopted 
a  Resolution  recommending  ratification   of 


the  OenocMe  Convention.  This  Resolution 
was  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  its  midyear  meeting  In  February  1970. 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Section  rec- 
ommending rmtificatVon  of  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention included  stich  distinguished  lawyers 
as  Whitney  North  Seymour,  past  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association;  Dr.  Jeffer- 
son B.  Pordham.  then  Dean  cf  tbe  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School;  Louis  H.  PoUak, 
then  Dean  of  Tale  Law  School;  Professor  Paul 
Preund  of  Harvard  Law  Schoc^;  Judge  Charles 
W.  Joiner  of  Detroit;  Judge  Joseph  Harrison 
of  Newark;  Judge  Orrm  O.  Judd  of  New  York; 
former  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Warren  M.  Christopher  of  Los 
Angeles;  WUllam  T.  Coleman,  Jr.  of  Ftxlla- 
delphla;  Albert  E.  Jenner  of  Chicago;  CecU 
F.  Poole  of  San  Francisco;  Carole  K.  Bellows 
of  Chicago;  Rufus  King  of  New  York,  Samuel 
R.  Pierce  cf  New  York:  Robert  C.  Richard- 
son of  Atlanta;  and  McNeill  Smith  of  Oreens- 
boro.  North  Carolina. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Section  of  In- 
dividual Rights  and  ReeponslbUitles  support- 
ing ratlflcatlon  of  tbe  Oenoclde  Convention 
was  then  circulated  to  the  various  Sections 
and  Committees  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation which  had  expertise  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Oenoclde  CJonventlon. 

Every  such  Section  and  Committee  voted 
to  support  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention. These  Included : 

The  Section  of  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association; 

The  Section  of  Criminal  Law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association; 

The  Section  of  Judicial  Administration  of 
the  American  Bar  Association; 

The  Section  of  FamUy  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association;  and 

The  Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Under  Law. 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  experts  in  constitutional  and 
International  law  were  on  the  CktuncUs  of 
the  Sections  which  recommended  support  of 
the  Oenoclde  Convention. 

In  short.  It  may  be  stated  that  every  Amer- 
ican Bar  Aisociation  Section  and  Committee 
having  any  specialized  knowledge,  interest  or 
expertise  on  this  subject  supported  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

At  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Convention  was  debated  before  the  House. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  ABA  who  pubUcly 
supported  ratiflcotlon  of  the  Oenoclde  (Con- 
vention were  the  following: 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  then  President  of  the 
ABA. 

WilUam  D.  Oossett,  then  immediate  past 
President  of  the  ABA. 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  past  President  of  the  ABA. 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  past  President  of 
the  ABA. 

Robert  G.  Storey,  past  President  of  the 
ABA. 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  then  Cbalrman  of  the 
ABA  Standing  Committee  on  tbe  Federal 
Judiciary. 

William  P  Rogers  then  Secretary  of  State 
of  tbe  United  States. 

Erwin  N  Gritwold,  then  Solicitor  Oeneral 
of  the  United  SUtes 

Robert  W.  Mesen^,  now  the  Immediate 
past  President  of  the  ABA. 

Chesterfield  Smith,  then  a  delegate  from 
Florida,  and  now  President  of  the  ABA. 

The  opposition  was  led  largely  by  some 
older,  influential  members  of  the  ABA  who 
had  opposed  support  of  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention in  1949. 

The  endorsement  of  tbe  (Convention  failed 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  ISO  to  136.  I  was 
advised  by  Bernard  O.  Segal,  then  President 
of  the  ABA.  that  a  number  of  the  delegates 
favorable  to  the  Convention  had  left  t>efore 
the  vots.  believing  that  the  OonventKm 
would  t>e  endorsed.  Be  that  as  tt  may,  it 


clear  from  tbe  debate  that  the  American 

Bar  Association  no  longer  had  any  decisive 

or    overwhelming    coostltuttonal    objection 

to  ratification    (see  CoNoansioMAL  Rsoobo, 

vol.  116.pt.  14.  p.  10111). 

Although  tbe  vote  recommending  en- 
dorsement of  tbe  Convention  faUed  by  four 
votes,  no  one  proposed  the  negative,  that  Is, 
no  one  proposed  that  the  ABA  oppose  rati- 
flcatlon.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  opposing 
Resolution,  no  one  was  authorized  by  tbe 
House  of  Delegates  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  ABA  and  to  express  either  support  or 
opposition  to  the  Oenoclde  Convention. 

In  1970,  two  members  of  the  ABA,  Mr. 
Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  and  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Schweppe,  both  of  whom  had  been  opposed 
to  the  Convention,  testlfled  against  tbe 
Convention  t>efore  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  tbelr  arguments  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  being  of  "no  substantial 
merit."  My  understanding  Is  that  they  did 
not  represent  the  Hotise  of  Delegates  of  the 
ABA,  which  has  never  authorized  them  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  ABA.  The  only  official 
positions  that  could  be  given  to  the  Senate 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  ABA  were 
the  recommendations  of  the  various  Sections 
and  C<Mnmlttees  of  the  ABA  and  the  vote 
of  tbe  House  of  Delegates  which  I  have  set 
forth. 

In  summary,  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that 
although  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
ABA,  which  is  not  an  expert  body  on  the 
subject  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention,  faUed 
to  recommend  ratlflcatlon  by  the  narrow 
margm  of  four  votes,  every  American  Bar 
Association  Section  or  Committee  which 
does  have  specialized  knowledge.  Interest  or 
expertise  on  this  subject — including  the  Sec- 
tion of  Individual  Rights  and  ResponsibUl- 
tles, the  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law,  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law, 
the  Section  of  Judicial  Administration,  the 
Section  of  FamUy  Law.  and  the  ABA  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  World  Order  Under  Law — 
have  aU  supported  ratification  of  the  Oeno- 
clde Convention. 

With    warm   personal    regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JSKOICK    J.    SKXSTACK. 


OXJTBREAK  OF  HOSTHJTIES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  speak 
Israel  is  fighting  valiantly  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  attack  of  two  of  her 
neighbors,  Syria  and  Eiypt. 

I  am  confident  that  Israel  will  succeed 
In  repelling  this  iniquitous  attack,  al- 
though not  without  enormous  cost. 

Neutral  United  Nations  observers  have 
reported  that  hostilities  were  opened  by 
the  two  Arab  nations.  What  motivated 
this  surprise  attack  on  Yom  Kippur  re- 
mains unclear.  It  may  be  that  Egyptians 
saw  a  military  thrust  across  the  Suez 
Canal  and  \n  the  Oolan  Heights  as  an 
elTective  means  of  improving  the  Arab 
negotiating  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  may  be  that  mtemal  political  pressures 
dictated  to  President  Sadat  the  IniUa- 
tlon  of  military  action  against  Israel.  It 
may  be  that  the  Arab  leaders  viewed  re- 
newed military  action  as  a  means  to  draw 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  more  direct  role  leading  to  a  dic- 
tated settlement.  1  do  not  know  the  moti- 
vation for  the  attack.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  uneasy  peace  in  that  tortured  part  of 
the  world  has  been  shattered  and  that 
the  task  of  achieving  a  lasting  peace 
through  negotiation  has  been  severely 
retarded  rather  than  advanced  by  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days. 
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I  believe  the  course  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time  should  be  one  of  extreme 
caution.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
likelihood  of  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  we  deplore  this  latest  renewal 
of  flehting  and  the  human  tragedy  it 
brings,  we  must  recognize  that  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  ceasefire  or  a  settle- 
ment now  would  be  both  futUe  and  un- 
wise. When  this  latest  spasm  of  war  has 
passed  we  may  be  able  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  a  lasting  peace.  Let  us 
pray  that  it  will  pass  quickly  and  that 
h-^^  :-.g  seen  the  futility  of  a  military  set- 
tlement, those  who  .<:eek  such  a  resolution 
will  be  ready  at  least  to  reach  a  Just  ac- 
commodation which  will  lead  to  the  last- 
ing peace  that  only  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  Involved  can 
bring. 


AEC  ACCUSES  NUCL£AR  POWER 
INDUSTRY  OF  POOR  QUALITY 
CONTROL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  power  catastrophes 
and  gradual  nuclear  poUutlon  both  de- 
pend on  near-perfection  in  the  people 
who  design,  manufacture,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  niiclear  power- 
plants,  and  who  transport,  process,  and 
store  their  radioactive  poisons. 

In  addliion,  it  depends  on  all  elements 
of  the  nuclear  power  Indiistry  constantly 
rejecting  the  temptation  to  cut  safety 
comers  in  purstiit  of  bigger  profits. 

Since  our  own  safety  is  becoming  so 
closely  tied  to  the  attitude  and  perform- 
ance of  everyone  In  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry, people  should  be  terrified  to  learn 
that  the  Industry  is  scoffing  at  many  AEC 
safety  regulations. 

In  July  1973,  the  AEC's  Division  of 
Regulation  accused  the  Industry  of  giv- 
ing primarily  lip-service  to  quality  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "AEC's  Big  Crack- 
down of  Nuclear  Plants"  from  the 
July  21,  1973,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1.) 

NOT    A    TZMPOIAKT    PEOBLXM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
news  Is  all  the  more  disturbing  because 
it  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  acctisa- 
tion  we  heard  from  the  AEC  in  early  1970 
and  every  year  subsequently. 

On  March  11.  1970,  the  AEC's  Director 
of  Reactor  Technology  and  Development 
told  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy: 

There  contlnuea  to  be  Lacreaslng  reoognl- 
tton  throughout  the  nuclear  power  Induatry 
of  the  urgent  needs  for  derelopment  and 
adoption  of  engineering  standArd*  and  other 
disciplined  quality  assurance  practice*  .  . 
In  spite  of  progress,  the  actlmis  and  aeoom- 
pltohments  fall  far  short  of  what  Is 
needed  ...  In  some  places  the  progress  has 
been  unaatltfactory  and  In  othen  not  ruf- 
flclently  tintform  to  lns\ir«  th«  neceasarr 
resulu. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  we  heard  the 
same  accuaatlon  when  AEC  Chairman 
James  Schleslnger  addressed  the  Atomic 


Indiistrlal  Forum  on  October  20,  1971. 
After  referring  to  the  importance  of  pip- 
ing of  the  highest  quality,  pumps  which 
work,  values  which  operate  reliably,  and 
welding  which  has  been  done  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications,  Schlesinger  said 
that  the  industry  has  "reason  to  blush 
regarding  some  of  these  aspects  of  qual- 
ity assurance."  He  warned  the  Industry 
not  to  be  surprised  -if  the  Commission 
lays  stress  on  disciplined  engineering  and 
on  quality  assurance." 

Almost  2  years  after  Schlesinger  an- 
nounced his  crackdown,  the  Director  of 
Regulation  has  to  announce  another 
crackdown,  because  in  mid-1973,  'We 
continue  to  see  too  many  examples  of  a 
gap  between  verbal  commitment  and  the 
implemented  programs." 

TKS  azcoao  Foa  nuclkas  scaiCiUUNEs 

In  a  reference  to  quality  assurance  in 
the  civilian  nuclear  power  program,  Adm. 
Hyman  Rlckover  warned  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  March  1970  sis  follows: 

There  is  need  for  the  utmost  care  In  design, 
manufacture.  InstaUatlon,  and  operation  of 
complex  systems  and  equipment  inherent  In 
this  technology.  No  carelessness  can  b«  tol- 
erated anywhere  In  the  entire  chain  or  the 
results  may  prove  disastrous.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  this  approach. 

Rickover,  who  is  "the  father  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine."  has  been  able  to  attend 
to  quality  control  in  his  own  naval  pro- 
gram without  regard  for  profits.  Never- 
theless, his  success-rate  is  not  at  all  re- 
assuring if  applied  to  the  civilian  nuclear 
program.  Two  of  his  125  nuclear  sub- 
marines failed  completely,  for  classified 
reasons,  and  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  since  1963  and  1968  respec- 
tively. In  1969.  one  sank  at  dockside  dur- 
ing construction.  And  in  1972.  one  col- 
lided with  a  freighter  off  the  coast  of 
Carolina. 

In  August  1973,  we  discover  from  Rear 
Adra.  Levering  Smith  that  58  percent  of 
the  Poseidon  missiles  on  nuclear  sub- 
marines have  failed  their  operational 
tests,  and  that  "essentially  all  of  the  mis- 
siles" will  have  to  be  recalled  and  dis- 
assembled to  find  the  trouble. 

Exhibit  1  foUows: 

EXHIBTr    1 

(From  the  San  Pranclaco  Chronicle.  July  31. 

1973) 

AEC's   Bio   CKACKoowif   on  Nuclxas   Plants 

(By  r>avld  Perlman) 

Top  officials  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission accused  the  nation's  utility  compa- 
nies and  reactor  buUders  yesterday  of  faUlng 
to  control  defective  designs  and  substandard 
parts  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

Because  the  companies  have  proved  so 
laggard  In  up-grading  their  own  quaUty  con- 
trols, the  ABC  olBclaU  said,  the  Federal 
agency  Is  now  going  to  crack  down  hard 

UtUltles  for  the  flrst  time  wUl  have  to 
prove  they  are  enforcing  realistic,  tough 
quality  assurance  programs  every  step  of 
the  way  before  the  AEC  wUl  even  start  look- 
ing at  applications  for  permits  to  buUd  new 
nuclear  plants. 

AEC  inspectors  will  follow  the  process  step 
by  step  more  rigorously  than  ever— examin- 
ing designs  and  plans  and  every  construc- 
tion stage  at  reactor  sites  and  in  the  shops 
of  contractors  and  parts  suppliers. 

This  warning  was  brought  here  yesterday 
by  the  AEC's  director  of  regulation,  L.  Man- 
ning Muntzlng,  tu  a  day  long,  no-nonsense 


conference    with    nuclear   power    executives 
from  eight  western  states. 

The  conference  cast  tlie  AEC  in  a  role  far 
different  from  past  years,  when  its  policies 
were  aimed  more  at  all-out  promotion  of  nu- 
clear development  than  ail-out  regulation  of 
nuclear  Industry. 

PLANTS 

The  public  has  always  assumed  that  If 
anything  in  America  Is  tlghUy  regulated.  It 
must  be  the  design  of  nuclear  power  plants — 
where  every  element  can  be  critical  in  assur- 
ing the  safety  of  thousands. 

But  Muntzlngs  warning  made  it  clear  he 
feeU  regxilatlon  hasn't  been  nearly  hard- 
nosed  enough.  Its  true  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  killed  In  a  commercial  power  reactor 
but  Muntzlng  noted  yesterday  that  time 
after  time  AEC  Inspectors  have  uncovered 
serious  flaws  In  reactor  designs  and  oomDo- 
nenta.  "^ 

A  year  ago,  he  said,  he  met  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  nation's  major  utility  compa- 
nies and  they  all  pledged  a  serious  new  effort 
at  Implementing  quality  assurance  programs 

The  effort  never  happened.  Muntzlng 
charged.  ^ 

PSOGkAlfS 

Top  management  faUed  to  get  Involved 
Quality  programs  stUl  lag.  "We  continue  to 
see  too  many  examples  of  a  gap  between 
verbal  commitment  and  the  Implemented 
programs."  Muntzlng  told  the  Industry  lead- 
ers yesterday. 

Robert  H.  Engelken,  who  directs  AEC  na. 
ulatory  activities  on  the  West  Coast  read  a 
long  and  alarming  bUl  of  partlcuiars  about 
recent  faults  In  reactor  design,  and  named 
l^t  ^"J^'"'"  Involved  during  an  interview 
outside  the  conference. 

m^^^'  '*"  •^'^Ple-  thst  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  recently  discovered  inadequacies 
in  its  own  design  of  the  intake  system  for 
ocean  cooUng  water  at  its  Diablo  Canyon  nu- 
clear reactor.  The  system  could  not  have 
^,^  fiwiuately  with  heavy  tidal  surges 
during  Uunamls.  Engelken  said. 
coNcairx 
A  PO&E  spokesman  confirmed  this  in- 
stance, and  said  the  Intake  structure  was 
later  reinforced  with  extra  concrete  to 
toughen  it. 

At  San  Onofre,  near  Prealdent  Nixon's 
Western  White  House.  Southern  California 
f^^ZP^  recently  failed  to  meet  ii  out  of 
i»  AEC  criteria  for  quality  assurance  En- 
gelken said. 

At  a  Nebraska  reactor,  he  recalled,  trays 
designed  to  hold  electrical  cables  failed  to 
meet  earthquake  safety  standards  while  a 
sensing  system  designed  to  shut  down  the  re- 
actor in  case  of  danger  turned  out  to  be 
connected  to  the  wrong  activating  devices 

■nieae  "mistakes  and  faUures."  Engelken 
said,  are  directly  attributable  to  lack  of  ae- 
gresslve  quality  control  policies  by  top  man- 
agement, and  so  the  AEC's  own  Inspectors  are 
going  to  start  their  own  examination  of  de- 
signs and  reactor  components  much  earlier 
tlian  they  have  In  the  past. 

AXC 

Engelken  is  a  veteran  of  more  than  26  years 
with  the  AEC,  and  he  said  yesterday  that  the 
agency's  new  get-tough  attitude  toward  the 
atomic  energy  Industry  marks  a  "dramatic 
change"  In  policy.  -— *»« 

Muntzlng.  who  has  held  his  Job  for  only  • 
l*^  '^i^  ***"'  "nunclated  this  policy  yes- 
terday. The  nuclear  Industry,  he  said,  will  no 
onger  be  permitted  to  work  under  a  "flx-lt- 
tr-lt-ls-wrong"  phUoeophy 

"Make  certain  that  It  Is  right  In  the  first 
place,   he  wdered  the  utility  executives. 


COST  OF  LIVINO   COUNCIL  GUIDE- 
LINES MADE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  MATHIAfl.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  glad  to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  re- 
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lease  of  the  internal  guidelines  that  are 
used  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  ad- 
minister the  wage-price  program.  These 
guidelines  are  In  the  form  of  an  instruc- 
tional manual  Issued  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  which  controls  and 
guides  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
making  decisions  in  individual  cases  of 
wage-price  control 

Mr.  President,  I  am  making  these 
guidelines  available  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  which  will  be  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  hear- 
ings which  will  be  convened  next  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday.  October  9  and  10. 
The  guidelines  will  be  printed  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to 
look  into  the  procedures  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
implementing  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  and  in  looking  into  those  pro- 
cedures with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
adequacy,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  reasonably  accessible 
to  ordinary  citizens,  whether  they  be 
consumers  or  whether  they  be  sellers  or 
manufacturers. 

The  release  of  this  previously  unavail- 
able information  upon  which  decisions 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  are  based 
is  an  Important  flrst  step  in  opening  up 
the  whole  wage-price  program. 

The  action  which  the  Senate  took  last 
week  in  dealing  with  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
HEW  and  in  amending  that  resolution 
to  deal  with  the  specific  problems  of  the 
petroleum  industry  I  think  were  illustra- 
tive of  the  fact  that  Congress  does  have 
a  continuing  interest  and  a  continuing 
responsibility  in  this  area.  That  is  only 
one  of  many  instances. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  has  agreed  to  the  release 
of  this  material  for  the  first  time,  but 
I  think  that  the  general  guidelines  that 
are  now  offered  for  the  record  point  up 
the  need  for  an  even  greater  clarifica- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
very  broad  mandate  wtiich  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  Congress. 

The  ability  of  individuals  and  of  cor- 
porations to  know  both  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  their  obligations  under  the 
law  and  to  effectively  state  their  case  and 
to  have  a  feeling  that  the  equities  which 
they  assert  are  being  recognized  is  of  par- 
amoimt  imr>ortance.  because  I  think  it 
seems  clear  that  no  program  will  4ong 
retain  or  long  deserve  popular  support  if 
its  decisions  are  not  arrived  at  by  a  proc- 
ess which  appears  to  be  open,  fsdr,  con- 
sistent, thorough,  rational,  enforcible, 
and  above  all  necessary. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  the 
hearings  will  disclose  with  respect  to 
wage-price  procedures.  I  think  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  manual  which  is  l>eing 
released  today  does  not  constitute  the 
total  body  of  internal  standards  and 
guidelines  which  are  in  use  by  the  coun- 
cil or  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as 
an  agent  of  the  council.  I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  all  additional  material  of 
this  nature  will  be  made  available,  so 
that  the  public,  those  who  have  specific 
cases  and  those  in  the  professions  who 


attempt  to  advise  the  public  of  Its 
rights,  either  as  consumer,  seller,  or 
manufacturer,  will  be  able  to  know  with 
some  certainty  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  are,  so  that  many  of  the  questions 
which  ar  just  not  answered  today  and 
which  seem  to  be  unanswerable  can  be 
answered.  I  believe  this  is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 


SUCCESS  FOR  SENATOR  EAGLETON 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  tme  of 
the  few  successful  efforts  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget  this  year  was  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagliton)  on  the  air- 
borne warning  suid  control  system 
(AW  ACS). 

Through  his  diligent  efforts  and 
timely  pragmatism.  Senator  Eacleton 
obtained  approval  of  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Pentagon  to  submit  sdl  the 
facts  on  AW  ACS  so  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  utlimately  the 
Congress  can  make  a  sound  and  con- 
sidered judgment  on  this  program. 

The  New  Republic  recently  described 
these  efforts  and  rightly  described  them 
as  "a  step  toward  firmer  civilian  contrtd 
of  the  military."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article.  "Practical  Poli- 
tics." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed. 
as  follows: 

Pbactical  Pouncs 

Congressional  debate  on  the  (30.4  bUllon 
military  research  and  procurement  bUl  be- 
gan on  Septemt>er  30.  Some  30  written 
amendments  have  already  been  Introduced 
and  more  are  anticipated.  Eager  for  an  Oc- 
tober recess,  the  Democratic  leadership  Is 
unnerved  by  the  prospect  of  lengthy  delib- 
eration. Throughout  the  debate  Majority 
Whip  Robert  Byrd  (D.  W.  V^,)  has  been  rest- 
lessly pacing  the  aisles,  conferring  on  the 
floor  and  In  the  cloakroom  with  amendment 
sponsors  and  securing  "unanlmous-consenl 
resolutions"  to  limit  discussion  on  each 
amendment. 

Badly  outnumbered  in  past  efforts  to  cut 
big  chunks  out  of  the  military  budget.  Sen- 
ate pruners  have  been  more  practical  this 
year.  Although  It  has  meant  narrowing  their 
targets,  the  effect  has  been  to  attract  sup- 
p>ort  from  the  Senate's  large,  more  or  less 
bipartisan  center.  With  the  Vietnam  war 
behind  It  the  Senate  has  gradually  become 
less  polarized,  more  willing  to  seek  compro- 
mise. While  the  results  so  far  have  not  been 
spectacular,  this  tendency  toward  accommo- 
dation tias  occasionally  wreaked  havoc  on 
the  Pentagon's  strategy  of  divide  and  con- 
quer. 

No  one  better  exemplifies  the  practical  ap- 
proach than  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  (D. 
Mo.).  Although  he  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Eagleton  has  de- 
veloped an  Interest  in  military  affairs  and 
In  recent  years  has  eeroed  In  on  several  of 
the  Pentagon's  Ul-begotten  weapons  and 
been  the  principal  cause  of  their  demise. 
The  army's  Cheyenne  attack  helicopter  and 
main  battle  tank  are  two  casualties  to  his 
credit.  This  year  Eagleton  focused  his  atten- 
tion on  an  air  force  boondoggle:  the  93  9 
billion  airborne  warning  and  control  system. 

AW  ACS  Is  a  classic  case  of  a  weapon  in 
search  of  a  mission.  OrlgtnaUy  conceived  as 
an  airborne  defense  against  low-flying  Soviet 
bombers,  events  have  since  compelled  serious 
rethinking  The  Soviet  Union  has  about  140 
long-range  bomt>ers  and  shows  no  sign  of 
expanding     lU     fleet;     thus     the     so-caUed 


"threat"  against  which  AW  ACS  would  defend 
is  small  and  shrinking.  Moreover,  the  antl- 
balllstlc  mlssUe  treaty  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  leaves 
each  nation  defenseless  to  the  other's  mis- 
siles. "If  we  are  willing  to  limit  antl-mlssUe 
defense  to  two  sites,"  reasons  Eaglet<m,  "then 
we  would  be  equally  Justified  in  remaining 
open  to  the  less  likely  threat  of  a  bomber 
attack." 

Prodded  by  Eagleton's  challenge  the  Penta- 
gon has  switched  signals  "This  week  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  decided  that  KflkCS 
would  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  Air  De- 
fense Command,"  said  Eagleton  on  Septem- 
ber aa.  "It  would  instead  be  assigned  to  the 
(3eneral  Purpose  Forces  Command.  It  was  a 
crjrptlc  decision,  apparently  the  result  of  a 
fundamental  policy  change."  In  other  words 
the  air  force  Is  now  scratching  hard  for  a 
new  rationalization  tar  AWAC7S  but  has  yet 
to  find  one.  Most  likely  the  service  will  try 
to  sell  AWACS  to  Ck>ngress  as  a  flying  tactical 
command  post  similar  to  those  that  directed 
air  attacks  against  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  Pentagon's  ap- 
parent change  of  mind  was  an  Eagleton 
amendment  that  would  have  drastically  re- 
duced research  and  procurement  funds  for 
AWACTS.  In  preparation  for  the  battle  eight 
defense  contractors  with  AWACS  contracts 
took  out  a  17-page  advertisement  In  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology,  an  aerospace  Jour- 
nal, to  bolster  public  support  for  AWACS  In 
the  military-industrial  community;  the  air 
force  responded  by  mobilizing  its  allies  on 
Capitol  Hill.  When  It  became  evident  he  dirt 
not  have  enough  votes  to  take  a  big  bite  out 
of  AWAC^,  Eagleton  modified  his  amendment 
so  It  held  up  the  tl2  million  In  production 
money  but  retained  $156  million  for  research. 
Before  production  can  be  authorized  the  air 
force  must  submit  all  data  on  AWACS  to 
the  comptroller  general  for  an  independent 
assessment.  (TTie  service  has  apparently 
withheld  much  Information  from  Congress.) 
If  the  comptroUer  genera]  certifies  that  he 
was  denied  "data  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
make  an  adequate  review."  no  production 
funds  would  be  allowed  for  AWACS.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  data  are  supplied  and  a 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  study  is  made, 
the  air  force  would  stUl  have  to  get  special 
legislation  In  1974  befure  production  money 
can  be  authorized.  Although  the  air  fotxM 
chief  of  staff  first  told  Eagleton  the  servloe 
would  oppose  him,  the  air  force  reluctantly 
backed  down  In  the  face  of  growing  support 
for  the  amendment  and  did  not  oppose  It. 
When  E^leton  took  tiis  amendnient  to  the 
floor  It  was  passed  30  minutes  later  by  voice 
vote. 

WhUe  the  amount  at  stake  was  smaU.  the 
principle  at  issue  was  not.  The  Constitution 
emp>owers  Congress  "to  raise  and  support 
armies"  and  "to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy."  Since  Woiid  War  n  Presidents  liave 
so  encroached  upon  this  congressional  pre- 
rogative that  the  Pentagon  has  arrogated  to 
Itself  the  right  to  determme  what  informa- 
tion Congress  may  or  may  not  have  The 
Eagleton  amendment  reasserts  the  legisla- 
tures' constitutional  authority  over  the  mil- 
itary by  compeUlng  it  to  supply  an  agency 
of  Congress,  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office, 
with  aU  data  on  AWACS.  That  may  seem  like 
a  modest  accomplishment,  but  It  is  a  step 
toward  firmer  clvUlan  control  of  tbe 
mUltary. 


NEBRASKA  AMERICAN  RETVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl\'anla. 
the  Keystone  State,  I  have  a  special  In- 
terest in  the  celebration  of  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial  in  1976.  Prom  my  seat  on 
the  Judiciary  Conunittee.  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  olwerve  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
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ator  Roman  Hritska,  chairmtm  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters. 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  leglslaticxi  for  the 
Bicentennial. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Senator  Hruska  recently  prepared  an 
address  for  the  Nebraska  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  County  Bicentennial 
Chairmen.  Because  of  our  labors  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  Friday,  Senator  Hruska 
was  unable  to  keep  the  speaking  engage- 
ment. However,  my  colleague  considered 
the  subject  of  such  Importance,  that  it 
was  delivered  for  him  in  its  entirety  by 
Mr.  Don  Searcy,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Nebraska  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. 

The  address  deserves  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  While  Senator  Hruska  necessarily 
singles  out  bicentennial  preparations  in 
Nebraska  and  the  surrounding  Midwest 
area,  he  also  injects  a  basic  spirit  and 
theme  which  I  believe  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  preparations  for 
1976.  As  other  Members  of  Congress  are 
called  to  comment  on  Bicentennial  prep- 
aration in  their  respective  States  they 
may  find  inspiration  in  our  colleague's 
words. 

I  believe  this  speech  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  this  body,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Senator 
Hruska's  speech  printed  in  the  Rscgrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SPKBCH  of  SKKATOI  HMT7SKA 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  to  share  your  con- 
cerns as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  great  nation. 

My  bicentennial  labors  have  been  mainly 
In  Washington  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  responsible  for  the  legislation 
which  established  the  American  revolution 
bicentennial  commission.  You  have  been 
generally  aware  of  the  Washington  develop- 
ments, and  I  have  been  keeping  track  of  your 
work. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  start  bringing  our 
separate  efforts  closer  together.  With  slightly 
more  than  two  years  to  go.  bicentennial  prep- 
arations are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  prior- 
ity they  deserve.  In  the  months  ahead  let  ujs 
forge  a  working  partnership  which  will  make 
Nebraska  a  model  of  how  the  nation  can  ex- 
press what  this  great  land  U  and  wUI  be- 
come. 

We  have  a  strong  Nebraska  state  bicen- 
tennial oommlsBlon.  Tou  have  enjoyed  good 
leadership.  Wayne  Zlebartb  did  a  fine  job 
as  the  first  chairman  in  launching  the  state's 
preparation.  Howard  Stalnaker.  your  current 
chairman,  brings  great  energies  and  excep- 
tional communications  talents  to  the  work 
Eihead. 

It  is  fitting  that  leaders  from  both  the 
western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  state  have 
occupied  the  chairmanship.  In  executive  di- 
rector Don  Searcy  and  assistant  director 
Beanor  Crosier  you  have  capable  and  imagi- 
native day  to  day  direction.  The  presence 
tonight  of  so  many  county  chairmen  U  a 
good  sign.  The  whole  bicentennial  effort 
relies  on  strong  grass  roots  participation  and 
support. 

After  todays  sessions  you  should  have  no 
doubt  that  we  face  a  hard  Job.  It  Is  compara- 
Uvely  easy  In  public  business  to  agree  on  how 
to  dam  rivers  and  develop  reclamation  dis- 
tricts, or  to  decide  where  to  put  roads  and 


^^rports.  Unlike  most  public  ventures,  bow- 
ever,  the  bicentennial  doesn't  deal  with  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  and  a  few  q>eclfic  interests 
to  be  satisfied.  In  preparing  for  the  bicen- 
tennial we  must  come  to  grips  with  who  we 
are,  where  we  came  from,  and  the  kind  of 
f  uttire  we  seek.  All  of  our  memories,  concerns 
and  hopes  are  on  the  table.  We  must  be 
honest  with  ourselves  about  what  we  think 
Is  Important.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect 
unanimous  agreement. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  work  of  poUtlcal 
party  platform  committees.  Many  of  you  In 
this  room  probably  have  had  a  try  at  plat- 
form drafting.  Recall  how  hard  It  Is  for  a 
major  political  party  to  agree  within  itself 
on  goals  and  values  for  Just  long  enough  to 
nominate  and  run  a  candidate.  Then  you 
can  appreciate  better  how  hard  It  Is,  with 
two  years  to  go,  to  establish  clear  commxxnl- 
catlons  and  get  agreements  on  1976  themes 
and  projects  among  the  national  bicenten- 
nial commission,  the  50  state  commissions, 
and  their  county  and  local  counterparts. 

(Congress  has  followed  a  rather  winding 
path  In  legislating  for  bicentennial  prepara- 
tions. Por  several  years,  some  have  searched 
for  goals  and  organizations  which  wo\ild  ef- 
ficiently produce  a  national  program  of  ac- 
tivities capturing  the  essence  of  200  years 
of  the  American  experience.  This  effort  has 
not  succeeded.  I  dont  think  It  can.  Many 
who  have  advocated  a  tidy  national  program 
are  beginning  to  discover  what  they  should 
have  perceived  at  the  start:  our  unity  as  a 
nation  lies  very  much  In  our  thirst  for  and 
generous  tolerance  of  diversity. 

America    means    many    different    things. 
What  each  person  considers  important  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  republic  will  depend 
very  much  on: 
Where  his  ancestors  came  from. 
Where  his  family  has  settled. 
Where  and  how  he  was  educated. 
Hla  work. 
His  religion. 

His  favored  forms  of  recreation. 
And  his  hopes  for  himself  and  his  children. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  lack  a  sense 
of  common  history  and  destiny.  Only  that 
we  have  and  respect  a  lot  of  uncommon  ex- 
periences and  values  too. 

Perhaps  the  real  lesson  of  the  bicenten- 
nial will  be  that  E  Pluribus  Unum — out  of 
many  one — Is  not  a  hollow  motto,  but  the 
essential  quality  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  soon  see  In 
national  bicentennial  preparations  Increas- 
ing attention  to  those  dimensions  of  oui  na- 
tional past  and  future  which  are  valued  by 
most  Americans,  wherever  they  live.  At  the 
same  time,  each  of  the  States  Is  clearly  on 
the  way  to  a  consensus  about  where  to  place 
its  bicentennial  emphasis.  And.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  that  Nebraska  Is  participat- 
ing In  regional  bicentennial  planning. 

This  iB  not  an  especially  tidy  process. 
Serious  public  biislness  In  America  rarely  la. 
Many  views  miist  be  heard,  weighed  and 
reconcUed.  This  Is  true  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  c^)ecUUy  for  the  often  belea- 
guered American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  It  Is  true  here  In  Nebraska  as 
you  patiently  listen  to  proposals  for  State 
bicentennial  projects. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Senate  should 
soon  act  on  the  bill  to  restructure  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
The  House,  much  to  Its  credit,  passed  a  bill 
last  June  after  public  hearings  and  extensive 
deliberations.  The  House  bill  Is  receiving 
careful  Senate  scrutiny.  Under  Its  provisions 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration would  replace  the  current  com- 
mission. The  key  point  here  Is  the  shift  In 
status  up  from  a  commission  to  a  "line- 
agency"  bicentennial  administration.  Per- 
haps. Nebraska  may  some  day  want  to  con- 


sider a  similar  organLzatloiukl  change.  In  any 
case,  the  congressional  aim  is  to  provide  both 
for  more  authority  and  for  greater  directness 
In  Its  exercise  to  meet  Federal  bicentennial 
responsibilities. 

Some  thorny  bicentennial  legislation  Is- 
sues must  be  resolved  In  the  Senate  In  the 
weeks  ahead  Particularly  crucial  is  defining 
the  relationship  which  should  exist  between 
the  administrator  of  the  proposed  bicenten- 
nial administration  and  the  11 -member 
poUcymaklng  bo«uxl.  One  view,  which  I  favor, 
would  have  the  bicentennial  administrator 
also  serve  as  board  chairman.  Others  would 
I»efer  to  keep  these  roles  separate. 

As  a  close  observer  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced so  iar  In  bringing  bicentennial 
policy-making  and  executive  decision -making 
together,  I  think  that  combining  the  two 
roles  Is  essential   as  we  approach   1976. 

Another  key  Senate  Issue  Is  whether  the 
annual  planning  grants  of  MS.OOO  for  each 
state  should  continue.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose 
win  aid  state  bicentennial  planning. 

The  new  bicentennial  administration  would 
continue  the  commission's  efforts  to  provide 
liseful  planning  guidance  to  state  and  local 
bicentennial  groups.  In  the  national  bicen- 
tennial Information  network,  or  BINKT,  you 
win  soon  have  access  to  information  projects 
being  planned  throughout  the  Nation. 

You  have  an  Immediate  Interest,  of  course. 
In  the  prospects  for  Federal  grants  to  bi- 
centennial projects  In  Nebraska  and  the  mid- 
lands. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
ment In  the  Congress  that  sales  of  commem- 
orative Items,  particularly  medals,  by  the  pro- 
posed bicentennial  administration  should  be 
a  major  source  of  grant-tn-ald  funds  to  the 
states.  Current  estimates  of  revenues  avail- 
able from  commemorative  sales  range  from 
MH   million  to  $4  million  annually. 

Second,  there  appears  to  be  general  con- 
gressional agreement  that  the  national  bi- 
centennial administration  should  not  dis- 
pense large  amounts  of  appropriated  funds. 
A  major  exception  would  be  the  funds  which 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  (45.000  state 
planning  grants  I  mentioned  earlier.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bicentennial  administration 
would  attempt  to  coordinate  the  funding  of 
bicentennial  projects  by  the  permanent  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Your  new  bicentennial  regional 
office  In  Kansas  City  should  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  here 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  are  request- 
ing appropriations  for  bicentennial  projects 
and  services.  Of  particular  Interest  at  this 
time  are  the  requests  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  participated  in  reviewing  these 
requests. 

The  Park  Service  expects  a  major  Influx 
of  visitors  Into  the  National  Parks,  recreation 
areas  and  historic  sites  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 
The  agency  obviously  will  need  extra  help. 
Also,  the  bicentennial  has  stimulated  some 
speeding  up  of  National  Park  Service  projects 
already  under  construction  or  on  the  draw- 
ing boards. 

You  would  be  wise  to  keep  In  close  touch 
with  the  National  Park  Service  regional  office 
In  Omaha  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Regional  Office  In  Denver,  rxjnt  think 
only  of  Nebraskans.  Think  also  of  the  many 
visitors  who  wUl  be  traveling  through  our 
state  enroute  to  the  Great  National  Parks  and 
historic  sites  to  the  West. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
promises  to  be  an  important  source  of  sup- 
port for  high  quality  bicentennial  artistic 
and  cultural  projects.  Several  million  dollars 
for  bicentennial  activities  have  been  appro- 
priated  to  the  endowment  fcr  the  current 
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fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  the  endowment  has 
stimulated  opera  companies,  symphonies  and 
museums  around  the  nation  to  highlight  bi- 
centennial themes.  Special  support  will  be 
available  for  touring  to  small  communities 
by  professional  non-profit  theater  and  dance 
companies.  These  efforts  aim  not  Just  at  1976 
but  weU  beyond. 

Our  own  University  of  Nebraska  president. 
President  Varner,  has  played  a  Key  role  In 
bringing  the  resources  of  the  national  en- 
dowment to  the  service  of  Nebraska  and  Its 
communities.  He  envlMons  programs  involv- 
ing the  entire  midlands,  but  he  has  wisely 
stressed  Intensive  preparations  in  his  own 
state  as  a  base  to  build  upon.  The  way  Is 
clear  for  the  Nebraska  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion to  work  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Arts  Council  and  the  many  fl^ie 
cxganlzatlons  linked  to  It  in  Nebraska  and 
the  midlands. 

You  8ho\ild  not  hesitate  to  approach  the 
endowment  for  the  arts  for  possible  support 
of  significant  artistic  and  cultural  bicenten- 
nial projects.  But  expect  to  find  firmly  main- 
tained high  standards.  You  will  find,  also, 
that  the  Congress  is  pledged  to  keep  them 
high. 

So  much  for  the  national  picture.  Let  me 
spwak  now  more  as  a  feUow  Nebraskan  than  a 
VB.  Senator. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  three  bicenten- 
nial themes  of  "Heritage.  '  'Festival"  and 
"Horizons."  My  remarks  will  center  mainly 
on  "Heritage"  and  "Horizon"  First,  thoiigh, 
I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  careful  attention 
to  the  "Festival"  theme. 

Two  hundred  years  of  continuous  self- 
government  is  no  mean  feat.  America  Is  truly 
number  one  in  that  game  on  the  broad  field 
of  human  history.  We  should  patise  and  take 
genuine  pride  and  happiness  In  commemo- 
rating the  event. 

These  are  times  of  l)Oth  great  troubles  and 
great  accomplishments  In  our  national  life. 
Perhaps  this  Is  Just  the  normal  condition 
of  American  society.  Too  often,  however,  we 
let  pre-occupatlon  with  our  troubles  sup- 
press the  youthful  buoyancy  and  optimism, 
the  Joy  in  simple  pleasures,  which  older  but 
less  stable  nations  have  envied  or  admired. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  as  we  develop  the 
"festival"  theme  that  about  half  of  our  na- 
tional population  in  1976  will  be  25  years  old 
or  younger.  We  do  have  a  good  many  senior 
dozens  In  Nebraska,  and  I  am  scarcely  s\ig- 
gestlng  a  Woodstock  on  the  plains.  But  many 
older  Nebraskans  have  children  and  grand- 
children scattered  throughout  the  60  States. 
Let  us  try  to  draw  them  back  to  visit  Ne- 
braska during  the  bicentennial.  One  way  to 
attract  them  Is  to  offer  lots  of  good  clean  fun. 
Your  plans  for  a  statewide  ethnic  festival 
point  In  this  direction  and  also  blend  well 
with  the  "heritage"  theme.  Each  ethnic 
group  which  has  taken  root  in  this  land,  be- 
ginning with  the  plains  Indians,  has  a  tra- 
dition of  hard  work  and  hard  play.  We  need 
to  keep  alive  that  sense  of  play.  Perhaps  we 
can  transmit  to  the  new  generations  the  old 
awareness  that  the  best  fun  Is  what  people 
generate  among  themselves  and  not  what  Is 
packaged  In  New  York  or  California  for  pas- 
sive viewing. 

You  should  push  ahead  quickly  on  plans 
and  commitments  for  the  ethnic  festival.  The 
peoples  who  settled  Nebraska  also  populated 
other  areas  around  the  nation  Many  Nebras- 
kans of  Scandinavian  descent  are  likely  to  be 
attracted  to  bicentennial  events  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  may 
have  bicentennial  programs  In  Chicago  and 
other  great  lakes  cities  The  Germans.  Irish. 
PolUh,  Italian  and  other  national  and  ethnic 
communities  also  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  Plains  States. 
Our   Nebraska   Indiana   are   likely  to  be   in 


strong  demand  for  many  events  In  the  West 
and  elsewhere. 

The  National  and  Regional  Offices  of  the 
National  Bicentennial  Commission  should  be 
of  considerable  help  In  coordinating  ethnic 
festival  schedules. 

Your  plans  for  the  "heritage"  theme  show 
re«a  promise.  The  lives  and  works  of  Wllla 
Cather,  John  Nelhardt,  and  Marl  Sandoz  are 
Important  to  the  Nation  as  weU  as  to 
Nebraska. 

The  1876  farm  at  the  Stuhr  Museum  In 
Grand  Island  captures  and  preserves  the 
fiavor  of  a  decisive  period  In  American  Agri- 
cultural History. 

I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  many  efforts  around 
the  State  to  restore  and  open  to  visitors, 
buildings  representative  of  early  life  in 
Nebraska. 

What  seems  mlssmg,  though.  In  the  "heri- 
tage" theme  are  some  dimensions  which 
Nebraska  cannot  fill  alone.  We  can  exercise 
some  leadership  and  contribute  our  share  In 
the  region,  perhaps.  The  National  Bicenten- 
nial commission  should  be  able  to  help.  Let 
me  suggest  some  specifics: 

The  eras  of  western  exploration  and  early 
settlement  link  us  to  the  period  of  Spanish 
and  French  colonization  and  to  the  adven- 
tures of  the  early  trappers  and  traders.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  for  the  Louisiana 
purchase  states  to  cooperate  In  highlighting 
the  history,  restorations  and  monuments 
which  relate  the  great  adventures  in  these 
parts  during  the  17th,  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  There  have  been  stirrings  in  this 
direction.  I  hope  we  can  see  real  movement. 
Another  dimension  which  spills  well  be- 
yond Nebraska's  borders  is  the  course  of  early 
westward  migration.  Nebraska  was  then  a 
land  to  be  passed  through — and  quickly  at 
that.  The  old  trails  are  weU  marked.  Many 
communities  still  emphasize  their  ties  to 
this  truly  heroic  area.  It  would  help  greatly, 
I  think.  If  the  States  along  the  main  west- 
ward trails  cooperated  In  giving  visibility 
and  perspective  to  that  period.  For  example, 
tourists  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  con- 
sistent rendition  of  the  history  and  Impact 
of  the  Oregon  TraU  as  their  travels  bring 
them  In  and  out  of  its  vicinity. 

A  similar  point  can  be  made  about  the 
various  national  and  ethnic  groups  who 
later  populated  Nebraska  and  the  other 
Plains  states.  Most  of  our  people  who  came 
during  the  homesteadlng  and  early  railroad 
days  were  part  of  a  continuous  fiow  from 
Europe  In  a  few  eastern  seaboard  cities.  From 
there  they  fanned  out  westward  and  settled 
along  the  canals,  rivers,  roads  and  later  *he 
railroads.  Nebraska  was  only  one  of  many 
settlement  choices  available.  Where  you 
settled  depended  on  the  year  you  landed, 
where  you  stopped,  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  state  of  the  crops,  the  land  offered  and 
accessible,  the  number  of  people  In  your 
family  or  party  and  the  opportunities  for 
work.  We  should  reaffirm  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  bicentennial  visitors  those  common 
bonds  from  the  great  Immigration  period 
that  we  share  with  many  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  east  and  west.  We  need  to  keep  alive 
an  awareness  that  many  of  us  are  the  de- 
scendants of  often  desperate  pec^les  who 
did  not  seek  specifically  Illinois  or  Iowa  or 
Nebraska  or  points  west,  but  simply  land, 
work  and  freedom  In  the  heartland  of 
America. 

I  would  not  suggest  an  undue  stress  upon 
"heritage"  much  lees  any  Indulgence  In 
nostalgia.  Opening  up  the  west  was  hard, 
dangerous  and  sometimes  brutal.  There  are 
facets  of  our  history  that  no  man  would  want 
to  see  repeated.  But  there  ts  much  more  In 
terms  of  perseverance  and  fortitude,  re- 
liance upon  family  and  neighbor,  religious 
conviction  and  solid  patrlotlam,  to  be  af- 
firmed and  passed  on  to  the  new  generations. 


The  "horlaon"  theme  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  a  fcM^rard-looklng  affinnatlon. 
I  share  your  chairman's  conviction  that  an- 
ticipating Nebraska's  future  should  enjoy 
the  highest  priority  In  our  blcentennlaj 
planning  We  cannot  sit  back  and  assume 
that  a  vision  of  the  future  will  be  handed  to 
us. 

The  next  100  years  certainly  should  de- 
mand lees  physical  hardship  and  less 
struggling  with  the  elements  than  the  past 
century.  But  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Ne- 
braskans  will    be   severely   challenged. 

Three  great  trends  are  converging  In  our 
region.  Our  people  and  our  land  are  engaged 
In  new  prooeases  of  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic transformation  which  should  be  no 
less  sweeping  In  their  Impact  than  the  great 
decades  of  settlement. 

First,  Nebraska— long  symbolic  of  rural 
life — is  becoming  urban.  This  fact  Is  clear 
In  the  census  data  and  In  the  vision  of  any- 
one who  visits  the  towns  along  the  Inter- 
state. Fortunately,  we  are  not  becoming  ur- 
ban In  the  fashion  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  seaboards,  or  the  regions  along  the  great 
lakes.  Still,  within  two  decades,  more  than 
half  of  all  Nebraskans  will  be  living  In  cities 
of  over  25,000  population.  The  challenge  is 
there  to  sustam  In  these  towns  and  cities 
and  our  two  metropolitan  areas  such  long 
cherished  rural  values  as  self-reliance,  re- 
spect for  your  neighbor's  privacy,  love  of 
open  space,  and  concern  for  family  life.  This 
wlU  not  happen  unless  we  have  clttsens  who 
are  alert  to  where  the  tides  of  history  are 
carrying  us,  who  are  wUllng  to  cooperate 
In  building  a  decent  future,  and  who  under- 
stand the  need  for  many  new  sklUs  which 
must  come  Into  play — city  planning,  trans- 
portation system  building,  public  admin- 
istration and  economic  development,  to  name 
a  few. 

In  my  home  city  of  Omaha  and  In  the  sur- 
rounding communities,  we  have  launched  a 
riverfront  development  program  In  close  co- 
operation with  our  Iowa  neighbors.  All  of  the 
governments  In  the  area,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  major  buslnese  firms,  and 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  lUe.  are  engaged 
In  exploring  the  social,  econcanic  and  cul- 
tural possibilities  for  the  area  many  years 
Into  the  future 

Our  Nebraska  towns  and  dUes  have  a 
variety  of  development  schemes  In  progress. 
Many  of  our  county  governments  have  Jomed 
together  in  new  cooperative  ventures  to  meet 
changing  conditions  In  the  State. 

More  Nebraskans  than  you  would  expect 
are  wrapped  up  in  building  the  future  of 
their  communities.  Their  dreams  and  plans 
should  be  given  high  visibility  during  the 
bicentennial.  Many  of  these  new  develop- 
ments should  greatly  Interest  outside  visitors 
In  any  case,  we  musi  not  lose  the  opportunity 
to  extend  to  our  own  people  a  vision  of  com- 
munity life  in  Nebraska's  future. 

The  Nebraska  Community  Improvement 
program  spearheaded  Jointly  by  the  SUte 
Department  of  Economic  Development  and 
the  General  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  has^one  much  to  stimu- 
late freeh  approaches  to  community  develop- 
ment and  renewal  Perhaps  this  excellent 
program  could  tie  in  with  the  bicentennial 
themes  as  we  approach  1976. 

A  most  Imaginative  step  in  this  direction 
is  the  proposal  to  create  outdoor  scvUpture 
projects  at  the  r«st  stops  along  Interstate  80 
with  the  artists  involved  sharing  In  the  life 
of  nearby  communities.  This  proposal  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  all  60  States. 
It  responds  to  the  recognised  need  to  balance 
the  openness  of  natural  beauty  in  the  Inter- 
state system  with  exposure  to  artistic  ex- 
pression. For  the  surrounding  communities 
it  means  coming  to  accept  art  and  the  artist 
as  integral  with  daUy  living  and  not  as  lux- 
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urle*  to  be  experienced  In  brtef  escapes  from 
the  demands  of  physical  and  economic 
survival. 

Oiir  forebears  bad  to  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  Imagination  to  fuel  their  hopes  that  some- 
day the  plains  would  be  rich  with  the  signs 
of  clvlUaatlon.  The  sculpture  and  artist  in 
residence  proposal  reflects  and  reinforces  that 
Imaginative  spirit.  I  commend  those  who 
conceived  It. 

In  addition  to  urbanizing,  another  great 
stirring  In  Nebraska  and  the  Plains  Is  taXlng 
place,  as  wo  all  know,  in  agriculture.  How 
strange  It  is  that  Nebraska  should  be  experi- 
encing both  urban  and  agricultural  growth 
at  the  same  time. 

The  underlying  forces  of  change  have  been 
working  for  generations  In  rural  America  and 
In  the  many  nations  who  again  are  looking 
to  us  as  the  world's  breadbasket.  The  term 
-agricultural  Industry"  has  not  always  been 
popular  with  us.  It  has  tended  to  convey 
values  contrary  to  the  traditional  famllv 
farm.  •' 

We  have  indeed  been  undergoing  several 
generations  of  dllBcult  social  and  economic 
transition  in  agriculture.  I  think  we  have 
now  reached  the  stage  where  we  can  Uke 
more  balanced  views.  Strong  demand  for 
fara  products  and  high  prices  certainly  help 

The  suddenness  of  this  prosperity,  and  of 
the  new  hopes  for  a  vigorous  agricultural  fu- 
ture in  both  domestic  and  International  mar- 
kets, leave  us  little  time  to  prepare  for 
bicentennial  expressions.  Agriculture,  after 
serving  for  many  years  as  a  perennial  prob- 
lem and  whipping  boy  for  social  planners 
and  economists,  is  suddenly  restored  to  Its 
historic  role  as  a  dominant  American  in- 
dustry and  a  bulwark  of  our  foreign  trade 

Por  many  years  agricultural  exports  have 
been  a  distant  second  to  machinery  exports 
Now  agriculture  Is  quickly  catching  up  In 
the  1973  flscal  year,  agricultural  exports  were 
valued  at  $129  bUlion.  This  is  within  less 
than  »2  billion  of  machinery  exports.  Agricul- 
ture has  a  good  chance  of  soon  closing  the 
gap  and  ranking  first.  A  good  many  Ameri- 
cans should  have  more  than  a  casual  interest 
In  learning  about  agriculture  and  iu  future 
during  the  bicentennial.  We  have  a  lot  to 
^ow  them  in  Nebraska  and  our  neighbor 
states 

aoee  cooperation  among  the  agricultural 
States  Is  clearly  in  order  as  we  approach  the 
bicentennial.  That  you  are  already  cooper- 
ating with  other  mldwestern  Sutes  to  hlgh- 
Ight  the  future  of  agriculture  Is  good  news 
indeed^  If  enough  sound  grass  roots  planning 
takes  hold,  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  boost 
from  the  national  level  to  Interstate  efforts 
Such  an  opportunity  would  strongly  appeal  I 
believe,  to  congressional  delegations  from  the 
farm  States, 

The  third  great  trend  we  can  discern  in 
our  future  is  warp  and  woof  with  urban  and 
agricultural  growth  The  Nation  is  on  the 
verge  of  vast  extractions  of  coal  and  gas  re- 
serves in  Wyoming.  Montana  and  South 
Dakota.  Por  Nebraska  this  means  an  abun- 
dance of  new  energy  sources  and  opportuni- 
ties, perhaps,  for  chemical  processing  indus- 
tries At  the  very  least  we  lie  astride  main 
tra.Tsportatlon  routes  to  and  from  the  coal 
fields.  Implicit  in  these  natural  resource  de- 
velopments are  complex  reglon-wtde  prob- 
lems of  iand-uae.  conservation,  reclamation 
and  environmental  protection.  These  prob- 
lems will  Impact  on  the  already  difficult  envi- 
ronmental protection  issues  we  are  grappMn« 
with  In  agriculture.  s     j^k   "« 

Some  of  your  preliminary  planning  reflects 
these  concerns.  The  National  BicentennUl 
CommlMlon  recently  approved  matching 
funds  for  the  aimatologlcal  Atlas  to  be  pub- 
•-??  ^  **'*  University  of  Nebraska.  The 
Trees  for  Nebraska'  project  will  carry  into 
the  future  Nebraska's  traditional  devotion  to 
tree  oUtJvatlon  and  preservation   Conserva- 
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tlon  and  envlronmenUl  projects  also  prevent 
opportunities  to  cooperate  with  neighboring 
sutes,  and  I  urge  you  to  seize  them. 

There  are  many  other  worthy  projects 
which  the  State  commission  has  under  con- 
sideration. But  I  think  you  have  the  drift  of 
my  feelings  about  the  bicentennial  and 
Nebraska's  role. 

May  I  direct  a  few  words  to  the  vital  role 
or  the  county  chairmen.  Much  of  the  plan- 
ning and  publicity  about  Nebraska's  bicen- 
tennui  celebration  wUl  necessarUy  center  on 
Lincoln,  Kansas  City  and  Washington.  But 
you  county  chairmen  stand  where  the  real 
bicentennial  action  will  happen.  Unless  we 
can  Uke  all  of  the  bicentennial  proposals 
and  plans  out  of  the  air  and  get  many  people 
engaged  at  the  local  level  in  making  thVbest 
ones  real,  we  wiu  have  achieved  nothing  but 
an  exercise  In  advertlsmg.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  sadder  commentary  on  our  propensity  for 
often  confusing  the  illusory  with  the  real 
The  burden  of  making  the  bicentennial  real 
falls  squarely  on  you.  You  have  the  best  sense 
of  what  should  Interest  your  own  people  and 
the  visitors  to  your  area. 

Don't  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  SUte  and 
naUonal  comnUsslon  to  map  out  a  work  pro- 
gram Advance  your  own  proposals  and  take 
the  initiative  in  sUmulatlng  bicentennial  in- 
terest in  your  own  areas.  Don't  hesiute  to 
criticize  national  and  SUte  proposals  or  deci- 
sions which  go  against  the  best  Judgment  of 
you  and  your  neighbors  On  the  other  hand 
if  you  see  good  features  In  SUte  and  national 
proposals,  speak  up.  Anything  less  than  two- 
way  candor  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
healthy  tradition  of  local  government 

Do  try  to  view  the  bicentennial  as  more 
than  Just  a  one-shot  affair  in  1976  It  is  In- 
deed a  good  occasion  to  complete  much  un- 
flnished  business  of  preserving  our  heritage 
That  is  Imporunt.  Looking  to  the  futwe' 
however,  we  have  a  chance  to  stimulate  in 
a  year  of  heightened  national  concern  a 
strong  awMeness  of  the  great  opportunities 
ahead  for  Nebraska  and  the  Nation.  Such  an 
awareness  should  really  help  us  to  focus 
our  energies  when  we  start  the  third  cen- 
tur>-  of  this  great  experiment. 

Plnally.  let's  not  take  ourselves  too  seri- 
ously. We  are  very  lucky  people.  First  we 
are  Americans,  then  we  are  Nebraskans.  and 
finally  we  have  a  role  in  planning  the  cele- 
bration of  200  years  of  great  trials  and  ad- 
ventures on  this  continent.  Look  down  the 
roster  of  names  present  and  reflect  on  the 
providence  which  brought  us  together  and 
^the^many  sacrifices  of  those  who  made  it 

Like  many  of  you.  I  am  the  son  of  an 
Emigrant.  My  father  came  to  America  as  a 
t«be  in  arms  exactly  lOO  years  after  the 
signing  cf  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
My  famuy  has  gained  much  from  this  land 
We  have  tried  to  give  much  back.  I  am 
mighty  proud  to  have  come,  almost  by  acci- 
dent as  It  were,  into  the  position  of  helping 
to  guide  the  US  Senate's  response  to  thi 
bicentennial  celebration  I  hope  that  you 
setict^on  *™*  ^°^  fortune  and  pride  In  your 

Let  us  all  rejoice  that  we  live  In  a  land 
where  we  truly  want  to  celebrate  our  Nation's 
past  and  future. 


October  8,  1973 


THE  ARAB  ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  Is  again  witnessing  a  great 
tragedy.  Instead  of  choosing  the  path 
of  negotiation  and  peace,  the  Arab 
States  have  chosen  war  and  destruction 
Revtilslon  against  the  violence  Initi- 
ated by  Egypt  and  Syria  goes  along  with 
the  shock  and  anger  felt  by  so  many 


Americana  at  the  treacherous  Arab  at- 
tack on  Israel  on  the  holiest  day  of  the 
Jewish  year.  Surely  for  many  Americans 
U  has  brought  back  memories  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  But  there  Is  one  great  difference 
here.  Israel  refrained  from  seizing  the 
advanUge  by  attacking  when  It  knew 
for  certain  that  there  would  be  massive 
crossings  of  the  cease-fire  lines  by  both 
^t  and  Syria.  It  did  so— and  not 
without  cost— so  that  there  would  not  be 
a  shred  of  doubt  as  to  who  began  this 
war. 

*u^?^A''  J^^ralnt  also  demonstrated 
that  with  the  1967  cease-fire  lines  as  its 
borders.  Israel  had  the  flexibility  of  ex- 
hausting all  possible  means  to  avert 
these  hostlliUes  before  being  attacked 
The  Arabs,  by  their  recklessness,  and 
the  Israelis  by  their  restraint,  have  pro- 
vided the  strongest  support  to  Israels 
arguments  for  secure  and  defensible 
Dorders. 

The  combined  assault  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men.  thousands  of  tanks 
and  hundreds  of  aircraft  on  two  fronts 
was  a  carefully  planned  and  premedi- 
tated breach  of  the  US.-lnltiated  cease- 
fire of  1970. 

The  ferocity  of  this  attack  Is  not  only 
a  severe  blow  to  the  hope  of  peace,  but 
clearly  shows  that  the  Arabs  are  not  yet 
interested  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
their  differences  with  Israel 

Now  that  Israel  has  contained  the 
Arab  blows,  the  United  States  must  insist 
that  Arab  aggression  is  not  rewarded  by 
actions  in  the  United  Nations  or  else- 
where that  would  limit  Israel's  ability  to 
defend  Itself. 

For  more  than  6  years,  following  Is- 
rael s  victory  in  the  June  1967  war,  Israel 
has  persistently  sought  to  sit  down  at  the 
negotiation  table  with  its  neighbors.  But 
all  the  Arab  States  have  refused  to  even 
consider  negotiating  without  precondi- 
tions. What  does  this  refusal  to  negotiate 

r!i!S".  ^'<,i"^*^  *^*^  '*^e  Arab  leader- 
shiD  Is  still  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact 
or  Israel's  national  existence. 

But  the  responsibility  for  this  conflict 
must  also  be  shared  by  other  p^rtie*;  It 
must  be  shared  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  lavished  its  most  modern 
weapon.s  on  the  Arab  countries. 

The  blame  must  also  be  shared  bv  the 
united  Nations  whose  succession  of  one- 
sided resolutions  condemning  Israel  and 
Israel  only,  are  insults  to  the  truth  and 
to  fairness. 

It  must  be  shared  by  those  Western 
European  nations  who  encourage  Arab 
terrorism  and  violence  against  Israel  by 
releasing  convicted  terrorists  at  the 
slightest  pretext,  and  where  airlines  pay 
miuions  In  protection  money  to  Arab 
terrorist  organizations. 

Is  It  posslbl-  that  by  now  the  nations 
Of  the  world  have  not  yet  learned  the 
bitter  lessons  of  appeasement  of  aggres- 
sion? 

Israel  must  be  given  the  diplomatic 
support  It  needs  at  the  U.N.  to  prevent 
this  latest  Arab  aggression  to  go  unpun- 
ished. Israel,  in  its  lone  struggle  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  does  not  ask  us 
to  fight  its  battles.  Israel  only  asks  to  be 
permitted  to  defeat  the  invaders,  and  by 
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doing  so  convince  the  Arabs  once  and  for 
all  that  war  does  not  pay.  Only  then  can 
there  be  any  hope  that  the  Arab  nations 
will  finally  come  to  their  senses  and 
realize  that  pesu^e  is  better  than  war. 
Surely  the  pursuit  of  peace  will  profit 
them  far  more  than  the  pursuit  of  mili- 
tary victories. 


NEW  MIDDLE  EAST  AOaRESSION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  I  strongly  deplore  the  sud- 
den strike  by  Egypt  and  Syria  on  Israeli- 
held  territory.  Once  again  these  two  na- 
tions have  chosen  the  path  of  violent  war 
to  settle  their  differences  with  Israel. 
Once  again,  they  have  rejected  the  path 
of  direct  negotiations  that  Israel  has  been 
urging  for  all  25  years  of  its  statehood. 

Egypt  and  Syria  broke  the  reverent 
calm  in  the  Holy  Land  on  Yom  Kippur, 
the  holiest  day  in  the  Jewish  calendar. 
They  also  shattered  the  historic  cease- 
fire worked  out  In  1970  by  the  effective 
diplomacy  of  our  own  swlministration  and 
State  Department. 

I  am  encouraged  by  reports  that  Is- 
rael's population  centers  are  not  in  dan- 
ger and  that,  in  the  skies  and  along  the 
frontiers.  Israel's  defense  forces  have 
proven  equal  to  this  challenge.  I&rael's 
military  strength  is  a  tribute  to  the  capa- 
biUties  and  spirit  of  Israel's  people.  It 
also  flows  from  the  partnership  of  mili- 
tary aid  between  our  Government  and 
Israel — a  j>artnership  I  have  always 
strongly  advocated,  and  which  now  is 
proving  its  worth  both  to  us  and  to  Israel. 

In  1971.  I  was  in  Israel  and  visited 
those  frontiers  that  are  now  under  at- 
tack, the  Qolan  Heights  and  the  Sinai,  I 
could  readily  see  with  my  own  eyes  how 
necessary  these  territories  are  to  giving 
Israel  borders  it  can  defend  effectively. 

The  events  of  the  past  2  days  under- 
score this  fact.  In  the  hours  sihead,  Is- 
rael needs  our  full  diplomatic  support  so 
that  the  war  can  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  in  the  interest  both  of 
short-range  and  long-range  peace  in  the 
area.  I  intend  to  work  in  the  Senate  for 
adoption  of  a  resolution  making  this  the 
"sense  of  the  Senate"  as  a  clear  direction 
to  our  administration. 


THE  ARAB-ISRAEL  HOSTIUnES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
plore the  senseless  attsick  against  Israel 
this  weekend  by  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
forces. 

The  evidence  of  aggression,  as  verified 
by  United  Nations  observers,  is  already 
conclusive.  The  extensive  preparations, 
the  timing,  the  coordination,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  attack  all  demonstrate  be- 
yond doubt  that  Egypt  and  Syria  have 
launched  still  another  military  challenge 
to  the  existence  of  Israel.  And  it  is  also 
clear  that  Israel,  despite  prior  indica- 
tions that  an  attack  was  coming,  showed 
remarkable  restraint,  entailing  the  risk 
of  greater  casualties,  in  order  to  continue 
observing  the  1970  cease-fire. 

Along  with  their  efforts  to  quiet  the 
immediate  crisis.  I  hope  American  policy- 


makers will  afiOrm  our  diplomatic  sup- 
port, In  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where, for  a  iieace  sigreement  based  on 
secure,  recognized,  and  defensible  Israel 
borders.  We  should  also  reiterate  our 
commitment  to  provide  Israel  with  mili- 
tary supplies  in  the  full  amounts  required 
to  deter  further  aggression. 

It  is  still  more  obvious  now  that  any 
prosp>ect  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  Elast  depends  upon  convincing 
the  Arab  countries  that  the  use  of  force 
will  always  be  futile. 


PENN  CENTRAL 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
timely  and  thorough  editorial  in  today's 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  states  accurately 
and  succinctly  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  proposals  regarding  the 
Perm  Central.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial,  entitled  "How  Not  To 
Save  the  Railroads."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Not  To  Save  the  Raoxoads 

In  its  rep>ort  to  Federal  Judge  John  P.  Pul- 
1am  on  what  to  do  about  the  Penn  Central, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reaches 
at  least  two  conclusions  that  are  hard  to  dis- 
pute. The  first  is  that  the  trustees  should  not 
be  permitted  to  go  ahead  with  proposals  to 
begin  liquidating  the  railroad  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  As  we  have  said  repeatedly,  the 
economic  disruption  that  it  would  cause  are 
so  far-reaching  that  it  is  an  unthinkable  op- 
tion. 

The  second  is  that  a  Pemi  Central  reorga- 
nization must  be  considered  In  conjunction 
with  the  several  other  bankrupt  railroads  In 
the  Northeast.  "Given  external  assistance," 
the  ICC  says,  "the  restructuring  of  the  entire 
railroad  system  of  the  Northern  quadrant  of 
the  countiy  can  be  achieved." 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  ICC  report  is  not 
very  helpful.  The  commission's  attempt  to 
minimize  t^e  problem  by  suggesting  that  the 
Penn  Cent^-al  might  even  be  able  to  keep  op- 
erating through  1974  under  the  status  quo 
ignores  both  the  financial  realities  and  the 
obligations  to  the  railroad's  creditors  and 
stockholders. 

The  ICC  proposal  that  It  hold  stUl  another 
series  of  hearings  as  a  "prelUnlnary"  to  its 
own  reorganization  plan  slmUarly  reflects  the 
lack  of  any  sense  of  urgency — and  holds  little 
hope  for  a  constructive  solution. 

This  oomes  as  no  great  surprise.  "In  all 
the  multi-layered  Federal  bureaucracy."  the 
New  York  Times  points  out.  "no  agency  has 
a  more  depressing  capacity  for  infinite  delay 
than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
For  10  years  It  has  been  struggling  to  develop 
a  viable  plan  for  restructtirlng  railroad  serv- 
ice in  the  West — with  no  final  decision  yet 
made." 

After  three  years  of  bankruptcy,  the  Penn 
Central  doesn't  have  the  time  for  the  lei- 
surely way  the  ICC  operates.  Nor  do  the 
other  bankrupt  lines. 

What  the  Northeastern  railroads  need  now, 
as  Rep.  Brock  Adams  (D.,  Wash.)  commented, 
"Is  Congressional  action,  not  study." 

Fortunately.  Congress  now  has  several  pro- 
posals under  active  consideration,  and  It  la 
possible  that  action  In  the  House  may  oome 
as  early  as  this  week.  Clearly  it  la  there — not 
In  the  musty  chambers  of  the  slow-moving 
ICC — that  relief  must  be  sought. 


HIRINa  OUR  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  address  for  a  few  moments 
the  plight  of  our  handicapped.  As  you 
may  know,  the  second  week  in  October 
has  l>een  designated  by  the  President  as 
"National  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Week."  so  I  cazmot  tliink  of  a  better 
time  to  express  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  handi- 
capped persons  in  the  United  States 
range  from  20  to  30  million — and  above. 
This  means  that  at  least  10  percent  of 
our  total  population  experience  some 
measure  of  difficulty,  varying  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  in  trying  to  live  what  the 
rest  of  us  take  for  granted  as  a  "normal" 
life.  Every  handicapped  person  has  a 
unique  path  to  tread,  according  to  his 
particular  circumstance,  and  the  path 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  easy.  Depending  on 
one's  disability,  daily  hahits  and  chores 
can  be  well  nigh  impossible,  Sknd  such 
activities  as  going  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
or  picking  up  a  parcel  can  be  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  Getting  an  edu- 
cation presents  more  than  the  normal 
problems  (rf  tough  courses,  teachers  who 
do  not  understand,  and  the  possible 
shroud  of  prejudice  frwn  one's  class- 
mates. 

Likewise,  getting  and  holding  a  Job 
requires  overcoming  barriers  that  are 
impenetrable  to  all  but  the  most  deter- 
mined, such  as  seeking  adequate  train- 
ing with  no  special  facilities,  suitable 
transportation,  and  the  overhanging 
prejudices  of  employers  toward  the 
handicapped. 

It  is  also  tragically  true  that  our  pop- 
ulace in  general  is  ignorant  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  handicapped.  Often,  too. 
employers  are  leery  of  hiring  them.  If 
pe<vle  knew^  how  much  harder  handi- 
capped persons  had  to  work  to  achieve 
and  maintain  their  responsibilities  in 
various  jobs,  there  would  be  fewer  mis- 
conceptions as  to  their  talent  for  excep- 
tional performance  and  their  outstand- 
ing characteristics  as  employees.  Many 
thousands  of  handicapped  workers  have 
merited  this  description  and  Justified 
these  claims.  Handicapped  employees 
have  lower  absentee  rates  than  other 
employees,  and  their  safety  record  is 
enviable.  Insurance  sun'eys  bear  these 
findings  out. 

Countless  handicapped  Individuals 
have  proven  themselves  in  other  ways 
that  the  average  citizen  cannot  even 
fathom.  Think  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  he  composed  when  he 
was  deaf.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  great 
actress,  was  an  amputee — and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  I  say.  Just  give  these  peo- 
ple a  chance:  who  knows  what  greatness 
they  will  bless  us  with? 

It  is  only  natural  that  disat>led  persons 
should  seek  a  role  of  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  society.  Just  as  other  people 
derive  satisfaction  from  taking  a  produc- 
tive part  in  society,  so  do  our  handi- 
capped cltlzeris.  In  \iew  of  the  efforts 
made  to  provide  employment  for  able- 
bodied  peoirie.  so  should  the  same  op- 
portunity be  accorded  to  disabled  men 
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and  women,  knowing  that  their  desire  to 
more  fully  participate  In  our  social 
framework  is  as  strong,  If  not  more  in- 
tense than  for  others.  As  previous  exam- 
ples show,  this  can  benefit  not  only  the 
handicapped,  but  the  whole  society. 

In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  recent  enactment  of  the  1973  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Signed  by  the  President  in  Septem- 
ber, the  legislation  establishes  far-reach- 
ing programs  to  aid  our  handicapped. 
These  programs  will  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  State  plans  for 
meeting  the  handlcapped's  current  and 
future  needs  through  vocatlonEil  rehabili- 
tation services.  In  addition,  under  the  act 
various  studies  relating  to  the  handi- 
capped will  be  conducted.  These  will  con- 
cern current  methods  of  rehabilitation  as 
well  as  rehabilitation  potential.  The  act 
will  also  promote  and  expand  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  for  handicapped  Individuals. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and 
others  like  it,  will  help  to  open  the  pub- 
lic's eyes  to  the  worth  and  potential  of 
our  handicapped  persons.  We  all  want  to 
move  forward  in  the  name  of  progress, 
and  we  must  not  waste  the  contributions 
of  any  individual.  This  Includes  the  han- 
dicapped who  have  an  extra  strike  or  two 
against  them  to  begin  with.  By  hiring  our 
handicapped,  we  are  not  only  giving  them 
a  well-deserved  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves, but  are  giving  our  whole  Nation 
a  boost  with  the  time  and  enthusiastic 
energy  these  people  will  donate  to  better 
our  society. 


October  8,  197 S 


SCIENTISTB  CITE  "GRAVE  AND  JUS- 
TIFIED MISGIVINGS"  ABOUT  NU- 
CLEAR POWER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
and  chilling  warning  to  mankind  about 
the  hazards  of  nuclear  powerplants  has 
been  Issued  by  the  recent  Pugwash  Con- 
ference of  100  to  scientists,  including 
about  20  each  from  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S  Jl. 

Mtiny  of  the  conference  participants 
are  nuclear  physicists  who  have  been 
hopeful  of  finding  a  peaceful  use  for  the 
split  atom. 

For  that  reason  their  unanimous  con- 
clusion is  all  the  more  significant: 

The  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  waste  man- 
agement and  the  possibly  unsolvable  (In  an 
absolute  sense)  problems  of  catastrophic  re- 
leases of  radioactivity  and  diversion  of  bomb- 
grade  material,  combine  to  create  grave  and 
Jiistlfied  misgivings  about  the  vast  Increase 
In  the  use  of  nuclear  power  that  has  been 
widely  predicted.  The  wisdom  of  such  an  in- 
crease must  at  the  present  time  be  seriously 
questioned. 

The  Pugwash  statement  was  brought 
to  me  by  one  of  the  conference  partici- 
pants and  Its  president.  Dr.  Hannes  Olof 
Alfven.  Dr.  Alfven,  who  won  the  1970 
Nobel  Prize  for  Physics,  is  now  at  the 
University  of  California  at  La  Jolla.  The 
main  office  of  the  Pugwash  group  Is  in 
London:  Its  American  home  is  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston. 


TTHNUJO  TO   ALTSSNATTVCS 

The  Pugwash  Conferences  are  unoffi- 
cial meetings,  always  limited  to  about  100 
participants  who  speak  in  private  ses- 
sions with  great  freedom.  The  press  is 
invited  only  to  the  opening  and  closing 
sessions. 

Usually,  Just  one  statement  Is  released, 
which  has  been  approved  by  all  the  par- 
ticipants. This  is  called  the  "Statement 
from  the  Continuing  Conmilttee." 

This  year,  the  full  group  unanimously 
decided  in  addition  to  release  the  report 
of  its  Working  Group  Five  on  Radioactive 
Pollution,  because  of  its  importance  and 
its  support  from  the  full  group. 

The  Working  Group's  report  states  as 
follows : 

The  Working  Group  was  In  complete  agree- 
ment that  greatly  expanded  research  pro- 
grammes on  the  potential  alternatives  to  fis- 
sion— and  especlaUy  the  apparently  "clean" 
and  thermally  advantageous  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  posslbUltlea— are  urgently  needed 
and  fully  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Statement  of 
the  Continuing  Committee  of  the  23d 
Pugwash  Conference  on  Science  and 
World  Affairs,  and  from  the  report  of  its 
Working  Group  Five  on  Radioactive  Pol- 
lution, be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 
Statkmm»t  Psom  tbx  CoNiLNumo  Cotnnr- 

TTK  ON  THX  23d  PtnsWASH  COVTERENCK.  HXLD 

OT  Attlanko.  Pdtland.  August  30-8xftkm- 
BEK  4,  1973 

The  Twenty-third  Pugwash  Conference  on 
Science  and  World  Affairs,  organized  by  the 
Finnish  Pugwash  Group,  was  held  in  Aulan- 
ko.  Finland  from  the  30th  August  to  the  4th 
September  1973.  It  was  attended  by  108  par- 
ticipants from  29  countries  and  6  Interna- 
tlonal  organizations  .  .  .  Our  hosts  provided 
us  with  a  most  congenial  and  efficiently  oper- 
ating atmosphere  for  our  work. 

Pugwash  Is  an  International  Movement  of 
Scientists  that  has  met  regularly  since  1957 
In  Annual  Conferences,  topical  Symposia,  re- 
gional meetings  and  other  appropriate 
forums,  to  discuss  the  traditional  problems 
relating  to  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control; 
Peace  Keeping  and  Security:  as  weU  as  En- 
vironment and  Resources:  Population;  De- 
velopment; Scientific  Collaboration  and  Edu- 
cation; the  Social  ResponslbUlty  of  Scien- 
tists. 

Coming  together  as  individuals,  these 
gatherings,  which  Include  many  of  the 
worlds  most  distinguished  scientists,  en- 
deavor to  apply  their  coUectlve  technical 
competence  and  experience  to  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  world's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

Although  entirely  unofficial  In  character, 
the  results  and  conclusions  of  these  Confer- 
ences are  widely  disseminated  among  ap- 
propriate governmental  and  International 
bodies  and  throughout  the  scientific  com- 
mxmlty. . . 

5.     RAOIOACTTVE     POLLUTION     OT    THI    KNVOtON- 
MKMT      rN      THE      CONTXXT      OF      THX      ENZBGT 

pmoBLnc 

Need  for  fiation 

The  future  needs  for  fission  power  depend 
on  the  growth  of  energy  consumption  world- 
wide, the  distribution  of  that  growth  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  countries,  the  size  of 
electricity's  role  In  the  total  energy  budget, 
and  the  magnitude  and  time-scale  for  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  soxircee. 


Orowth  of  energy-use  ia  moet  badly  needed 
m  the  poor  countries,  where  nuclear  power 
Is  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  small- 
w^    and    dlsperaed    character    of    present 

Fusion,  solar  energy  and  geothermal  ar« 
major  sources  potentlaUy  achievable  and  able 
to  reduce  reliance  on  fission  on  a  time  scale 
of  20  to  W  years,  while  cleaner  technologies 
for  burning  foesU  fuels  have  some  promise 
for  the  Interim. 

Energy  potential  of  HaHan  and  need  for 
reactora 

Continued, reliance  on  non-breeder  fission 
reactors  for  the  next  30  to  60  years  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  expensive  low-grade 
uranium  ore.'  if  fission  grows  as  Its  pro- 
moters have  projected.  However,  the  cost  of 
nuclear-generated  electricity  Is  so  insensi- 
tive to  the  price  of  uranium,  even  in  non- 

electricity  cost  would  result  from  the  use  of 
the  expensive  and  abundant  wes «  in  light 
water  reactors  or  gas  oooled  reactors 

Available  daU  Indicate  that  It  Is  not 
necewary,  on  grounds  of  worldwide  uranium 

^^f^;  ^.  '**P'°y  bn^^T  reactors  In   the 
next  30  to  50  years.   (It  must  be  noted  that 
this  conclusion  was  not  luianlmous.) 
Routine  emUHona 

J!^,,!t  *«<=^cal>y  possible  and  desirable  to 
J^^^  routine  emissions  of  radioactivity 
ZlZI^"^"^'^  reactors  and  fuel  re-processlng 
plants  to  levels  such  that  the  radiation  eT- 
Poeure  to  members  of  the  pubUc  from  all 

[^^"^•^f  ^  '*"  ^^'^  °°«  P«'  «>nt  of  the 
average  "natural  background" 

The  greatest  technical  and  regulatory  vlirl. 
Unce   wiu    be   required    to    assS^   th7tX 

^h^.^.'^**^^'*^  '°'  »"**  1°^  emissions  U 
^eved  m  practice,  everywhere  In  the  world 
Establishment   of   a   worldwide   network    of 
mei^"'"^  nionltorlng  stations  Is^m! 

Radioactive  waatea 

10^.,''.,^!^*'^-'°'""°°  '^^  ^^«  isolation  of 
^ng-iived  radioactive  wastes  from  the  bl- 
OBpbere,  for  the  necessary  many  thousands 
^  years  ta  yet  in  hand:  that  is.  des^  a 
^rtde  variety  of  proposals,  "experts"  sTui  dls - 
n^^-P  .''*»**^»>er  any  of  them  wiu  suffice. 
Disposal  Id  deep  salt  beds  is  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  Investigated  posslbUlly  but 

the  I^^'^,°i  '^"^  *PP™^   depends  on 
den^SF"^   ^'*'"^  °*  "^^^  particular  salt 
^kP^*;.^"'  "***  '*'««»■  researeh  programmes 
Should  be  initiated  In  search  of  a'^sofmi^ 
It  Is  impossible  to  be  complacent  about 

ou^^?°  ""  '^*  ^  "'  '^"'=1«'^  power  w^! 
out  having  a  solution  In  hand. 

Major  releaaea 
Catastrophic  releases  of  radioactivity  from 

nu.^",  '!f*''°"  '^**  ^"*'  re-processlng 
plants  (and  to  a  lesser  degree  waste  ship! 
ments)  are  poertble  In  principle,  as  a  resxUt 
of  accident,  natural  disaster,  sabotage  or  act 
of  war.  This  requires  that  reactors  and  re- 
processing piante  should  not  be  sited  in 
earthquake  or  tsunami  zones. 

Estimates  of  reactor  accident  probabilities 
ranging  from  one-ln-ten-thousand  to  one- 
in-a-truiion  per  reactor-year  have  been  pub- 
lished by  competent  authorities;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  or  agreement,  prudence  re- 
quires operating  on  the  assumption  that  the 
higher  (less  safe)   figure  Is  poeslble.  For  this 

» M6/kg  U.O,  In  aoOO  and  perhaps  llOO/kg 
In  2030  versus  $16/kg  In  1973. 

•  About  0.5  mills /kWhe  Increase  in  2000  and 
1.6  to  3  mUls/kWhe  In  2020.  These  coet  In- 
creases compare  to  an  average  delivered  ooet 
of  electricity  of  20  mllla/kWhe  In  the  USJ^ 
In  1970. 
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reason,  siting  reactors  near  population  cen- 
tres Is  to  be  avoided.  The  potential  of  siting 
reactors  100  metres  or  more  underground 
should  be  investigated. 

The  effects  of  sabotage  and  acts  of  war  are 
outside  the  normal  probability  calculations 
and  Justify  grave  concern  Nuclear  facilities 
should  be  more  closely  guarded  and  perhaps 
clustered  to  facilitate  this  and  to  mini- 
mize shipments,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  measures  can  be  100  per  cent 
effective. 

Diceraion  of  flaaionable  materiala 

All  fission  reactor-types  li>volve  the  use 
of  fissionable  materials  In  forms  usable  for 
the  manufacture  of  fission  weapons,  with- 
out further  Isotoplc  separation.  The  high 
Pu-240  contamination  in  plutonlum  from 
light  water  reactors  would  perhaps  prevent 
an  unsophisticated  group  from  producing  a 
weapon  with  this  naaterlal.  but  could  not 
stc^  a  more  sophisticated  effort. 

The  two  prinlcpal  threats  are:  (1)  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  by  means  of  material 
diverted  from  a  country's  non-nuclear  fuel 
cycle  or  from  that  of  another  country;  (2) 
theft  of  material  by  subnatlonal  groups  bent 
on  manufacturing  a  weapon  for  terrorism  or 
blackmail. 

The  existing  safeguards  against  prolifera- 
tion, enforced  by  the  IAEA  under  the  Non- 
Prcrilferatlon  Treaty,  are  extensive  and  con- 
scientiously enforced.  There  Is  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  these  safeguards 
were  completely  sufficient  or  capable  of  im- 
provement. 

A  major  Improvement  In  the  present  safe- 
guards situation,  which  Is  urgently  advo- 
cated, would  be  that  all  countries  sign  and 
ratify  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  The  pos- 
sibility of  strengthening  the  safeguards  and 
the  IAEA's  Implementation  capabUlty. 
virlthln  the  framework  of  the  NPT.  should  be 
thoroughly  examined.  The  question  of  uni- 
form standards  for  control  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial In  the  reactor  progranames  of  weapons 
states  needs  special  attention. 

Technical  means  for  deterring  subnatlonal 
groups  from  diversion  and  weapons-manu- 
facture should  be  thoroughly  researched; 
although  no  method  yet  propoeed  could  stop 
all  such  attempts,  It  Is  certainly  worth  try- 
ing to  alter  the  probabilities  so  as  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  diversion. 
Implicationa  of  problema   related   to  fiaaion 

The  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  waste  man- 
agement and  the  possibly  unsolvable  (in  an 
abeolute  sense)  problems  of  catastrophic  re- 
leasee of  radioactivity  and  diversion  of 
bomb-grade  material,  combine  to  create 
grave  and  Justified  misgivings  about  the  vast 
Increase  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power  that 
has  been  widely  predicted.  The  wladom  of 
such  an  increase  must  at  the  present  time 
be  seriously  questioned. 

It  Is  evidently  impossible  to  abcuidon  fission 
altogether  In  the  near  future,  but  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  develop  alternatives 
by  greatly  accelerating  research  on  poten- 
tially cleaner  energy -sources,  and  by  re-exam- 
ining the  relation  between  genuine,  sustain- 
able needs  for  energy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
projected  demands  on  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  minimize  by  technical  and  regulatory 
means  the  hasarda  of  fission,  as  described 
above.  Since  none  of  the  problems  described 
here  are  significantly  diminished  by  breeder 
reactors,  and  problems  of  safety  and  pluto- 
nlum-dlverslon  are  significantly  aggravated, 
and  since  available  data  Indicate  (in  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  Working  Group)  that 
breeder  reactors  are  not  needed  in  the  next 
30  to  60  years  on  grounds  of  worldwide 
uranium  avallablUty.  their  large-scale  de- 
ployment should  be  dependent  on  a  thorough 


re-examination    of   the   questions   of   safety 
and  diversion. 

Intemationai  Energy  Inatitute 

A  Pugwash  Symposiiun  to  review  the  efforts 
of  major  existing  institutions  In  the  energy 
field  has  been  announced  for  1974.  Ulti- 
mately, on  the  basis  of  the  Symposium  re- 
sults and  further  discussions  at  the  1974 
Baden  meeting.  Pugwash  may  wlsli  to  reccm- 
mend  (and  contribute  to)  the  strengthenmg 
and  expansion  of  an  existing  Institution  al- 
ready dealing  with  International  energy  prob- 
lems, or  the  broadening  of  some  other  Inter- 
national group  (such  as  Stockholm  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI) )  to 
Include  such  problems,  or  the  formation  of 
an  entirely  new  International  EUiergy  Insti- 
tute (i>erhaps  along  the  lines  of  CKRN) .  Al- 
ternatively. It  may  become  apparent  that  ex- 
isting activities  and  institutions  concerned 
with  International  energy  problems  are  ade- 
quate as  they  are. 


Twkntt-Third  Pugwash  Conferinck  on  Sci- 

KNCX  AND  WOBLD  AlTAIRS — RkpoST  OT  WoKK- 
iNO  Group  5 — Radioactive  Pollution  or 
TKX  Environment  in  the  Context  or  the 
Enebct  Pkobixm 

I.    PtKAMBLE 

The  following  topics  were  suggested  as  the 
agenda  of  the  Working  Group : 

(a)  assessment  of  current  regulations  and 
practices  on  release  of  radioactive  materials 
Into  the  biosphere; 

(b)  dangers  arising  from  a  power  economy 
based  on  plutonlum  breeding  (health  haz- 
ards and  possibility  of  clandestine  diversion) . 

However,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
these  Important  and  Immediate  questions 
cannot  be  considered  in  Isolation,  but  must 
be  placed  In  the  broad  context  of  the  energy 
problem  as  a  whole.  The  broader  context 
Includes  consideration  of  depletion  of  re- 
sources, alternative  soxirces  of  energy  and  the 
time  scale  for  their  achievement,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "demand"  for  energy  and  the 
"need"  for  It.  and  the  weighing  of  costs  versixs 
benefits  for  specific  technologies  and  for  en- 
ergy growth  Itself. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  present 
energy  dUemma  are: 

(i)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  Increase 
energy  production  In  most  countries,  espe- 
cially the  developing  ones; 

(2)  in  the  long  run  this  need  cannot  be 
met  by  using  the  finite  and  non-renewable 
fossU  fuels,  and  even  in  the  short  run  per- 
haps should  not  be  met  In  this  way,  owing 
both  to  environmental  effects  and  to  the 
need  for  reserving  some  part  of  these  mate- 
rials for  other  necessary  purpoees  (eg.  chem- 
ical synthesis,  proteins,  scarce  elements) ; 

(3)  however,  the  dangers  of  radioactive 
pollution  and  of  diversion  of  fissile  materials 
for  weaponry  increase  rapidly  with  the  grow- 
ing number  and  size  of  fission  power  plants, 
which  are  presently  the  principal  alternative 
to  foesll  fuels. 

2.    FISSION    KlfXaCT    PBOBLEICS    AND 
ALTXKNATiyEB 

2.1  Need  for  flaaion  energy  and  aaaeaament 
of  ita  ultimate  potential 
A  variety  of  factors  influence  the  degree 
of  the  world's  need  for  fission  as  an  energy 
source  and  the  ultimate  potential  of  this 
technology.  These  factors  include  future 
growth  rates  of  energy  consumption,  the 
forms  In  which  energy  will  be  needed,  deelres 
for  national  self-sufficiency  In  energy,  and 
the  characteristics  of  technological  alter- 
natives to  fission:  potential  magnitude,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility,  environ- 
mental consequences  In  comparison  to  those 
of  fission,  and  the  time  horlson  on  which 
they  can  be  made  available. 


2JJ  Oroxoth  ratea 
In  recent  years,  energy  use  in  both  rich 
countries  and  poor  countries  has  been  grow- 
ing at  an  average  rate  of  about  5  per  cent 
per  year  (doubling  time  14  years).  Electric- 
ity, now  accounting  for  about  26  per  cent  of 
all  energy  consumption,  has  been  growing 
much  faster:  7  to  10  per  cent  per  year  in 
much  of  the  world  (doubling  time  10  to  7 
years) .  Contlniiatlon  of  these  rates  would 
give  a  4-foId  Increase  In  world  energy  con- 
sumption by  the  year  2000  and  an  8-  to  16- 
fold  Increase  In  electricity  generation.  Pro- 
jections provided  by  the  IAEA  Indicate  about 
1000  electrical  Olgawatts  of  nuclear  capacity 
world  wide  by  1090  and  3000  Gwe  by  2000. 
The  actual  expansion,  however,  will  depend 
in  part  on  how  energy  growth  Is  distributed. 
The  average  rate  of  consumption  of  energy 
In  all  forms  In  the  USA  is  11  kwt  (thermal 
kilowatts)  per  person,  that  in  India  about 
50  times  lower,  and  the  world  average  is  2 
kwt  per  perscn.  Growth  of  energy  use  is  evi- 
dently much  more  badly  needed  in  poor 
countries  than  In  rich  ones,  and  a  more 
sensible  goal  than  equally  rapid  growth  in 
all  countries  woiUd  be  distributing  growth 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  achieving  a 
roughly  uniform  level  of  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  all  countries.  A  figure  of  6  to 
10  kwt  per  person  was  mentioned,  but  some 
group  members  thought  that  the  genuine 
needs  are  not  so  high.  It  was  also  noted  that 
limits  on  Investment  capital,  other  re- 
sources, and  social  development  rates  are 
likely  to  prevent  attainment  of  such  figures 
in  much  of  the  world  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. These  very  Important  questions  could 
not  be  thoroughly  addressed  by  the  present 
Working  Group.  In  any  case.  If  It  Is  conceded 
that  the  most  urgent  needs  for  energy 
growth  Bxe  In  the  poor  countries,  nuclear 
fission  Is  at  a  disadvantage  because  large 
nuclear  plants  are  not  well  suited  to  the 
presently  small  and  dispersed  needs  in  these 
countries. 

2J^  Energy  potential  of  flaaion 
The  potential  of  nuclear  fission  as  an 
energy  source  will  not  be  limited  In  magni- 
tude in  the  foreseeable  future  by  shortage 
of  fuel,  even  in  the  event  that  breeder  re- 
actors are  not  deployed.  The  cost  of  electric- 
ity generated  in  light-water  reactors  and 
gas  reactors  Is  already  so  Insensitive  to  the 
cost  of  raw  uranium  that  very  abundant  low 
grade  ores  could  be  utilized  without  increas- 
ing the  price  of  electricity  drastically.  If  all 
else  were  equal,  breeder  reactors  would  be 
preferable  because  they  exploit  30  to  60  times 
more  of  the  potential  energy  contained  In  the 
uranium,  but  the  Impact  of  the  breeder  on 
the  safety  question  and  on  the  Issue  of 
plutonlum  diversion  should  be  very  care- 
fully assessed  before  their  large-scale  de- 
ployment can  be  supported,  and  the  world 
uranium  supply  situation  over  at  least  the 
next  60  years  Is  such  that  from  this  point 
of  view  haste  is  unnecessary. 

2  J  J  Environment 
How  soon  the  use  of  fission  energy  or  other 
forms  will  be  limited  by  environmental  fac- 
tors is  not  clear.  Climate  on  a  hemispheric 
or  global  scale  could  conceivably  be  appreci- 
ably Influenced  by  CO,  and  particulate  mat- 
ter from  fossU  fuel  combustion  early  in  the 
next  century,  and  the  heat  frtxn  energy  con- 
sumption In  all  forms  could  influence  cli- 
mate over  regions  of  lO's  to  lOO's  of  thousands 
of  square  kUometres  by  the  year  2000.  Un- 
derstanding of  global  meteorological  proc- 
esses Is  Inadequate  to  permit  prediction  of 
the  level  of  energy  uae  at  which  climatic 
disruption  could  become  drastic,  although 
sor^e  scientists  have  suggested  that  an  in- 
crease of  energy  use  by  a  factor  of  60  might 
be  too  much.  Use  of  solar  enwgy.  which 
already  take*  part  in  the  global  energy  bal- 
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ftnce  In  its  natural  form,  could  alleviate  the 
thermal  limit  to  acme  degree. 

2 J. 4     Alternate   energy   sources 
Wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the 
potential  of  alternatives  to  nuclear  fission, 
principally  fusion,  solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  and  cleaner  use  of  foasil  fuels. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  no  obvious  bar- 
rier to  development  of  fusion,  large-scale 
solar  energy,  or  geothermal  energy  on  a  time 
scale  of  20  to  50  years,  and  these  sources 
evidently  have  many  envlronniental  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  the  full  difficul- 
ties and  environmental  liabilities  of  these 
approaches  may  remain  to  be  discovered, 
whUe  those  of  flsslon  are  already  well  known. 
The  Working  Group  was  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  greatly  expanded  research  pro- 
grammes on  the  pKJtential  alternatives  to  fis- 
sion— and  especially  the  apparently  "clean" 
and  thermally  advantageous  solar  and  geo- 
thermal possibilities — are  urgently  needed 
anv-  fully  Justified. 

2.2  Current  regulations  and  practices  gov- 
erning the  release  of  radioactivity 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  rou- 
tine releases  of  radioactivity  In  the  every- 
day operations  related  to  conunerclal  nuclear 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  much 
larger,  unplanned  and  uncontrolled  releases 
that  could  result  from  accidents,  natural 
disaster,  sabotage,  or  acts  of  war,  on  the 
other. 

2.2J  Routine  emissions 
First,  with  respect  to  routine  emissions 
at  nuclear  installations  other  than  waste 
repositories  (which  are  discussed  below),  it 
was  ^Agreed  that  it  is  technically  feasible 
and  desirable  to  hold  the  radiation  exposure 
to  members  of  the  public  below  levels  of 
one  per  cent  or  less  of  the  average  "natural 
background"  radiation. 

Although  some  long-term  genetic  damage 
and  Induction  of  cancer  presumably  will  he 
caused  even  at  these  low  doses,  the  available 
data  appear  to  justUy  the  conclusion  that 
the  expected  number  of  deaths  from  these 
routine  emissions  Is  significantly  smaller 
than  the  expected  number  of  deaths  result- 
ing from  air  pollution  from  fossil  fuel  plants 
generathig  the  same  amount  of  electricity. 

Such  a  comparison  of  risks  of  course  en- 
tails the  implicit  assumption  that  the  bene- 
fits of  additional  power  generation  by  one 
means  or  another  Justify  the  costs.  This  as- 
sumption deserves  separate  examination  (see 
Sec.  2.1  above),  as  does  the  Issue  of  alter- 
native energy  sources  cleaner  than  present 
fossil  fuel  technology  or  fission. 

Two  further  points  must  be  emphasized: 
first,  better  data  for  comparing  the  health 
effects  of  fission  and  fossil  fuels  ought  to 
be  obtained,  especially  on  the  foasil  fuel 
side — comparisons  should  be  continually  up- 
dated as  new  data  become  available;  second, 
great  technical  and  regulatory  vigilance  will 
be  required  to  see  that  the  theoretical  poten- 
tial for  routine  emissions  far  below  one  per 
cent  of  the  natural  background  Is  actually 
achieved  In  practice  around  the  world. 
2a  Radioactive  t/xutea 
With  respect  to  the  management  of  long- 
lived  radioactive  wastes,  strong  uncertainties 
still  exist.  The  principal  difficulty  Is  that  the 
material  remains  highly  toxic  for  period* 
measured  In  thousands  of  years;  even  over 
shorter  spans,  predictions  about  the  stabU- 
Ity  and  continuity  of  human  society  are  Im- 
possible, and  over  the  longer  term  significant 
geological  change  Is  possible  in  aoms  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  "ex- 
perts" cannot  yet  agree  on  what  methods  can 
guarantee  the  Isolation  of  wastes  over  such 
periods.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  variety 
of  proposals   (ranging  from  disposal  in  the 


earth's  core  to  sending  the  wastes  Into  space) . 
Disposal  in  deep  salt  beds  appears  attrac- 
tive, and  Is  already  being  practiced  In  the 
Federal  German  Republic,  but  the  viability 
of  the  method  depends  on  the  geological  de- 
tails  of   the   particular   salt  deposit. 

Much  more  money  could  be  spent  on  nu- 
clear waste  management  than  has  yet  been 
contemplated,  without  greatly  Increasli^  the 
price  of  nuclear  generated  electricity,  but 
money  alone  does  not  guarantee  a  solution 
It  is  impossible  to  be  complacent  about  ex- 
pansion of  the  use  of  the  nuclear  power  with- 
out having  a  solution  actually  In  band. 
2.2.3  Major  releases 
The  possibility  of  a  major  release  of  radio- 
activity from  a  reactor  or  a  fuel  reprocessing 
plant,  which  theoretically  could  result  from 
an  accident,  a  natural  disaster  (e.g.  earth- 
quake, tsunami),  sabotage,  or  an  act  of  war, 
has  Justifiably  created  deep  concern. 

A  major  release  could  conceivably  Involve 
thousands  of  millions  of  curies  of  radioac- 
tivity, hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions  of 
casualties  If  it  occurred  near  a  population 
centre,  and  many  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  property  damage. 

In  theory  the  probability  of  such  an  event 
Is  quite  small,  but  perhaps  not  small  enough. 
This  means  that  reactors  should  not  be  sited 
In  earthquake  or  tsunami  zones.  Experts 
have  published  estimates  of  the  probability 
of  a  major  reactor  accident  (excluding  sab- 
otage and  war.  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of 
natural  disasters)  ranging  from  one  clianoe 
In  10.000  to  one* chance  in  a  trillion  per  re- 
actor-year. 

If  the  latter  number  is  true,  we  can  be  re- 
assured, but  if  the  former  Is  true  we  can- 
not— faced  with  projections  of  1,000  large 
react<x^  operating  in  1990  and  3,000  In  the 
year  2000  Better  estimates  of  accident  prob- 
ablUty  would  be  desirable 

In  the  absence  of  agreement  or  proctf,  it  Is 
only  prudent  to  assume  the  worst  (the  high- 
est probability).  Siting  near  large  centres 
of  population  should  be  avoided.  It  la  pos- 
sible, although  disputed,  that  siting  reactors 
100  metres  or  more  underground  In  solid  rock 
may  provide  further  insurance  against  the 
consequences  of  major  accidents.  This  pos- 
sibility should  be  vigorously  researched. 

It  Is  possible  that  fuel  reprocessing  plants 
may  be  more  vulnerable  to  accidents  than 
reactors.  They  are  safer  than  reactors  in  that 
the  potential  for  Internal  energy  release  is 
much  smaller,  but  more  dangerous  In  that 
some  of  the  reactor's  barriers  against  release 
(fuel  element  cladding,  reactor  vessel)  and 
In  that  the  fuel  reprocessing  plan  necessar- 
ily covers  a  much  larger  area. 

The  question  of  sabotage  of  nuclear  re- 
actors, waste  shipments,  or  reprocessing 
plants  generates  especiallv  grave  concerns, 
because  this  poeaibiuty  renders  all  the  theo- 
retical failure  probabilities  meaningless.  This 
may  be  an  additional  reason  to  place  reactors 
and  reprocessing  plans  deep  underground, 
if  research  confirms  any  real  accident-con- 
tainment advantages  for  this  approach. 
Other  measures  against  sabotage  discussed 
by  the  Working  Group  Included  very  care- 
ful guarding  of  the  Installations  themselves 
perhaps  facilitated  by  clustering  the  various 
facilities  at  one  location. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  difficult  to  beUevo  that 
even  these  measures  can  be  100  percent 
effective.  ^ 

2  3  Diversion  of  fissionable  materials 
The  u.<!e  of  nuclear  reactors  to  generate 
electricity  necesaarlly  involves  the  production 
and  handling  of  fissionable  materials  of  a 
character  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Light-water  and  heavy-water  reactors  yield 
200  to  400  grams  of  plutonlum  per  Mwe-yr 


(electrical  megawatt-year) ,  net.  Breeder  reac- 
tors yield  between  300  and  700  grama  of  plu- 
tonlum per  Mwe-yr.  net.  High  temperature 
gas-cooled  reactors  of  US  design  employ  fuel 
fully  enriched  In  the  fissile  uranium  Isotope. 
U-235.  and  yield  In  the  order  of  SO  g  of  fissUe 
U-233  net  per  Mwe-yr. 

In  each  case  mentioned,  the  materials  re- 
quire at  most  chemical  separation  (as  op- 
posed to  more  difficult  and  expensive  Isotoplc 
separation)  to  be  rendered  usable  for  the 
production  of  weapons. 

It  U  to  be  emphasized  that  the  high  Pu-a40 
content  of  plutonlum  produced  in  LWRs  does 
not  make  lx>mb  manufacture  impossible,  as 
U  often  supposed,  but  only  complicates  the 
design  and  makes  the  yield  both  smaller  and 
less  predictable. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  possl- 
bUltlBS  for  the  misuse  of  the  fissionable  ma- 
terial from  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle:  first,  a 
government  without  nuclear  weapons  may  di- 
vert material  from  its  own  non-mllltary  nu- 
clear programme  In  order  to  produce  weap- 
ons; second,  material  may  be  stolen  from 
the  nuclear  power  programmes  of  either 
weapons  or  non-weapons  nations  by  Individ- 
uals or  groups  with  a  variety  of  motives — 
the  production  of  a  weapon  for  sabotage, 
terrorism  or  blackmaU.  or  the  sale  of  the 
material  to  another  group  or  even  a  nation 
Intent  on  weapons  production. 

Relevant  to  the  first  class  of  possibilities 
is  the  Non- Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  cor- 
responding set  of  safeguards  enforced  by  the 
International  Atomic  Blnergy  Agency.  Al- 
though the  Working  Group  was  In  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  IAEA  is  doing  an 
excellent  Job  of  Implementing  safeguards 
within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  NPT.  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  adequacy  of  thoee 
provisions  and  the  poeslbUlty  of  Improving 
them. 

Part  of  the  group  felt  that  a  nation  wish- 
ing to  divert  material  from  ite  own  reactor 
programme  might  do  so  without  detection 
by  tte  safeguards  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent NPT:  these  IndlviduaU  felt  that  the 
NPT  is  primarily  a  formal  expression  of  good 
intentions  and  It  Is  on  these  that  we  must 
rely. 

The  majority  felt  that  an  attempt  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  safeguards  against  govem- 
menUl  diversion  should  be  made  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  NPT.  and  that  the 
IA£A  and  its  safeguard  activities  should  be 
strengthened  and  supported  as  it  is  useful 
to  reduce  the  probability  of  undetected  di- 
version even  U  this  cannot  be  made  Im- 
possible. A  serious  gap  In  the  NPT.  of  course, 
is  that  not  all  nations  have  signed  and  rati- 
fied It. 

The  poaslbUity  that  material  stolen  from 
the  reactor  programme  of  a  weapons-state 
could  find  Its  way  Into  the  hands  of  non- 
weapons  governments  represents  a  potential 
form  of  proliferation  that  seems  not  to  be 
adequately  deterred  by  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  NPT  in  its  present  form  (al- 
though such  proliferation  is  of  course  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty) . 

The  largest  commercial  reactor  programmes 
are  not  subject  under  the  NPT  to  the  same 
strict  accounting  procedures  and  safeguards 
as  are  non-weapons  states.  One  would  like 
to  assume  that  considerations  of  Internal 
security  and  sound  economic  and  environ- 
mental practice  have  led  the  weapons  sUtes 
to  esUbllah  strict  control  over  their  own  re- 
actor-related fissionable  materials. 

Some  members  of  the  Working  Group  felt 
that  this  assumption  Is  open  to  question, 
especially  Inasmuch  as  even  a  very  small 
fractional  loss  of  the  fissionable  material  In 
the  reactor  programme  of.  say.  the  USA  or 
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the    USSR,    represents    enough    for    several 
bombs. 

The  Working  Group  was  unable  to  reach 
agreement  as  to  whether  or  not  the  NPT 
should  ultimately  l>e  modified,  or  other  meas- 
ures Instituted  to  provide  the  International 
community  with  assurance  of  strict  national 
control  of  fissionable  material  In  tke  reactor 
programmes  of  weapons  states. 

The  problem  of  theft  of  nuclear  material 
by  Internal  g7x>ups  or  Individuals  Intent  on 
sabotage,  terrorism  or  blackmail  was  agreed 
to  be  a  very  serious  one.  although  there  was 
some  sentiment  expressed  that  the  [XMSl- 
bllity  of  such  activity  was  much  smaller  In 
the  socialist  states.  In  any  case,  the  problem 
cannot  be  avoided  simply  by  abandoning 
the  breeder  reactor,  because,  as  noted  above, 
all  other  reactor  types  also  Involve  the  uses  of 
niatertals  available  for  weapons  manufacture. 

It  la  difficult  to  see  how  the  theft  of  such 
material  can  be  made  Impossible  in  a  world 
characterized  by  human  fallings,  but  meas- 
ures to  make  such  theft  more  difficult  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  the  beet  ones  Im- 
plemented as  soon  as  iKissible. 

For  example,  relatively  unsophisticated 
clandestine  weapons  manufacture  might  lie 
deterred  by  maximizing  the  Pu-240  content 
of  reactor  plutonlum.  adulteratmg  material 
to  be  shipped  with  other  neutron  emitters 
or  neutron  poisons,  or  adulteration  with 
hard  gamma  emitter  to  aid  detection.  (These 
measures  could  not  stop  determined  and 
sophisticated  groups.) 

Another  possibility  Is  to  minimize  ship- 
ments by  concentrating  enrichment,  fuel 
fabrication  and  fuel  reprocessing  facilities  at 
single  sites  together  with  several  reactors, 
and  guarding  the  entire  area  with  a  degree 
of  elaborateness  and  thoroughness  hitherto 
reserved  for  strategic  weapons. 

The  general  view  of  the  Working  Group 
regarding  radiological  terrorism  using  pluto- 
nlum stolen  from  reactor  progranunes  is 
that  this  problem  is  definitely  of  secondary 
importance  to  that  of  clandestine  nuclear 
weapons,  in  part  because  a  variety  of  other 
extremely  toxic  substances  could  be  ob- 
tained by  terrorists  with  less  difficulty. 

The  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  radioactive 
waste  management,  and  the  possibly  unsolv- 
able  problems  of  catastrophic  releases  of  ra- 
dioactivity «•  diversion  of  bomb-grade  mate- 
rial, combine  to  create  grave  misgivings  in 
the  Working  Group  about  the  vast  Increase 
In  the  use  of  nuclear  power  that  has  been 
widely  forecast. 

Although  It  Is  evldenUy  Imposlble  to 
abandon  nuclear  fission  altogether  in  the 
near  future,  we  believe  that  every  effort 
mxist  be  made  to  minimize  reliance  on  fis- 
sion by  investigating  and  developing  alter- 
native, cleaner  energy  sources.  In  the  mean- 
time, of  course,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
minimize  by  technical  and  regulatory  means 
the  considerable  hazards  of  fission. 
2.4    Breeder    reactors 

None  of  the  problems  described  In  the 
foregoing  sections  are  significantly  dimin- 
ished in  the  case  of  breeder  reactors,  most 
especially  the  Uquid-metal  cooled  fast 
breeder  now  favoured  by  aU  countries,  and 
some  are  significantly  aggravated. 

The  relatively  low  fraction  of  Pu-240  in 
plutonlum  produced  by  breeder  reactors,  in 
contrast  to  that  from  light  water  reactors. 
worsens  the  problem  of  theft  and  diversion, 
as  does  the  greater  quantity  of  plutonlum 
produced  by  the  usual  breeder  cycle. 

Additionally,  some  aspects  of  the  reactor 
safety  problem  would  appear  to  be  com- 
pounded in  the  case  of  the  breeder.  On  the 
basis  of  accessible  data,  most  group  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  breeder  Is  7\ot  necessary 
In  the  next  60  years  on  grounds  of  uranium 


supply  (see  Sec.  3.1  above),  and  therefore 
there  Is  no  need  to  consider  large  scale  de- 
ployment of  such  reactors  unless  and  until 
the  questions  of  diversion  and  safety  are 
fully  resolved.  Some  members,  however,  dis- 
agreed with  this  view. 

3.       INmtMATIONAI.       KNXBCT       INSTrrtTTX 
BTMPOSnTM     AKU     BADCN     taXTOtO 

3.1  Institute  and  symposium 
Consistent  with  the  rectwamendatlon  of 
the  Oxford  meeting.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
Pugwa&h  Investigate  the  possible  need  for 
a  new  International  Energy  Institute  In  ad- 
dition to  existing  organizations  already  ac- 
tive In  this  field.  More  generally,  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  futxue  Involvement  of 
Pugwash  Itself  In  the  energy  Issue  deserves 
careful  examination,  with  attention  to  the 
scope  and  quality  of  the  work  of  other 
bodies.  Pugwash  should  not  squander  its 
efforts  on  the  many  aspects  of  energy  prob- 
lems that  are  being  adequately  treated  else- 
where, or  on  those  better  suited  to  Investi- 
gation by  others,  but  should  identify  and 
pursue  those  aspects  where  the  particular 
characteristics  and  competence  of  Pugwash 
may  make  a  difference. 

The  new  International  Institute  for  Ap- 
plied Systems  Analysis  (IIASA)  near  Vienna 
has  selected  energy  problems  as  a  major 
focus  of  Its  activities,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  international  or  internationally 
focussed  organizations  have  also  undertaken 
major  energy  studies.  An  obvious  approach 
to  the  evaluation  of  existing  work  and  addi- 
tional needs  in  the  International  energy 
field  Is  to  convene  a  Pugwash -sponsored 
Symposium  on  the  subject,  to  be  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  most  prominent 
groups  and  Institutions  active  In  the  field.  If 
such  a  Symposium  were  convened  In  the 
next  six  months,  the  results  could  serve  as 
a  major  Input  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
working  group  on  energy  at  the  1974  Pug- 
wash meeting  In  Baden,  Austria. 

Ultimately,  on  the  basis  of  the  symposium 
results  and  the  discussions  at  Baden,  Pvig- 
wash  may  wish  to  recommend  (and  con- 
tribute to)  the  strengthening  and  expansion 
of  an  existing  Institution  already  dealing 
with  international  energy  problems,  or  the 
broadening  of  some  other  International 
group  (such  as  SIPRI)  to  Include  such  prob- 
lems, or  the  formation  of  an  entirely  new  In- 
ternational Energy  Institute  (perhaps  along 
the  lines  of  CERN) .  Alternatively,  it  may  lie- 
come  apparent  that  existing  activities  and 
Institutions  concerned  with  international  en- 
ergy problems  are  adequate  as  they  are. 
3.2  Baden  meettny 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  symposi- 
um reviewing  existing  actlvites  in  the  Inter- 
national energy  field,  the  agenda  of  the 
Working  Group  on  energy  at  the  Baden  meet- 
ing might  appropriately  contain  two  specific 
Issues  already  identified  by  the  present  Work- 
ing Group  as  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
Interests  of  Pugwash.  The  tirat  \b  Internation- 
al ramifications  of  national  energy  demands, 
including  International  environmental  ef- 
fects, economic  problems  associated  with  In- 
ternational energy  flows,  and  espteclally  the 
potential  for  the  generation  of  political  ten- 
sions and  even  armed  conflict  over  access  to 
energy  supplies.  The  second  subject  is  the 
relation  between  energy  use  and  well-being, 
Including  the  potential  for  energy  conserva- 
tion without  loss  of  well-being  in  the  rich 
countries  and  the  possibilities  for  extracting 
the  maximum  well-being  from  Increases  in 
energy  consumption  in  the  poor  ones. 

StTMMAXr     OP     aKCOMMKNDATIONS 

1.  Owing  to  potentially  grave  and  as  yet 
unresolved  problems  related  to  waste  man- 
agement,  diversion  of  fissionable  material, 
and  major  radioactivity  releases  arising  from 


accidents,  natural  disasters,  sabotage,  or  acts 
of  war.  the  wisdom  of  a  commitment  to  nu- 
clear fission  as  a  principal  energy  source  for 
mankind  must  be  seriously  questioned  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  Accordmgly,  research  and  development 
on  alternative  energy  aources^partlcularly 
solar,  geothernxal  and  fvialon  energy,  and 
cleaner  technologies  for  fossil  fuels — should 
be  greatly  accelerated. 

3.  Broadly  based  studies  aimed  at  the 
assessment  of  the  relation  between  genuine 
and  sustainable  energy  needs,  as  opposed 
to  projected  demands,  are  required. 

4.  The  hazards  of  fission  should  in  the 
meantime  be  minimized  by  every  means 
available,  specifically: 

a.  the  greatest  technical  and  regulatory 
vigilance  to  achieve  the  lowest  feasible  rou- 
tine emissions  at  all  stages  of  the  fuel  cycle, 
everywhere  m  the  world.  Including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  worldwide  network  of 
radioactivity  monitoring  stations; 

b.  accelerated  efforts  to  find  technical  so- 
lutions for  the  management  of  long-lived 
radioactive  wastes; 

c.  thorough  investigation  of  the  potential 
of  placing  underground  or  clustering  nuclear 
facilities  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  prob- 
ability and/or  consequences  of  disruptions 
and  accidents; 

d.  tightening  of  surveillance  of  nuclear 
faculties; 

e.  exclusion  of  reactors  and  reprocessing 
plants  from  zones  of  high  seismic  activity; 

f.  avoidance  of  siting  reactors  and  reproc- 
essing plants  In  densely  populated  regions; 

g.  the  safeguards  authorities  of  the  IAEA 
should  be  strengthened  and  supported 
within  the  context  of  the  present  NPT; 
further  studies  should  Include  research  and 
development  in  order  to  raise  the  effective- 
ness of  national  and  international  safeguards 
to  the  highest  possible  level,  and  examina- 
tion whether  the  codification  of  uniform 
standards  for  national  control  of  reactor- 
related  fissile  material  In  the  weapons  states 
would  be  useful; 

h.  research  on  technical  means  to  render 
more  difficult  the  use  of  reactor-related  fissUe 
materials  for  the  construction  of  bombs; 

I.  all  nations  should  sign  and  ratify  the 
Non-Prollf eratlon  Treaty. 

5.  Taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  some 
problems  associated  with  the  breeder  reactor 
are  far  from  clear,  large  scale  deployment  of 
breeder  reactors  should  depend  on  the  re- 
suits  of  a  thorough  re-examinatlon  of  these 
problems. 

6.  Pugwash  should  examine  the  need  for 
an  International  Energy  Institute,  or,  alter- 
natively, the  need  for  changes  In  the  scope 
and  structure  of  existing  International  or- 
ganizations, by  reviewing  the  major  efforts 
now  under  way  In  the  energy  field.  We  note 
with  satisfaction  that  a  Pugwash  sponsored 
sjrmpoeium  is  to  be  convened  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  near  future. 

7.  The  Working  Group  on  energy  at  the 
1974  Pugwash  meeting  at  Baden,  Austria,  in 
1974  should  have  on  Its  agenda,  in  addition 
to  the  rei>ort  of  the  symposium  suggested 
above,  the  two  topics : 

(a)  International  consequences  of  national 
energy  demands: 

(b)  energy  use  and  well-being. 


VTROINIA        NEWSPAPER        URGES 
NUCLEAR  POWER  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Needed;  A  Nuclear  Plant 
Moratorium"  appeared  in  the  Charlottes- 
ville. Va.,  Daily  Progress  July  12,  1973. 

At  that  time,  the  North  Anna  Environ- 
mental Coalition  had  not  yet  discovered 
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that  the  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  had 
failed  to  Inform  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission about  an  earthquake  fault  di- 
rectly through  the  site  of  Its  foiu-  North 
Anna  nuclear  powerplants. 

Therefore,  the  emphasis  of  the  edi- 
torial Is  on  verified  Vepco  deceptions 
and  safety  violations  at  its  two  Surry 
nuclear  powerplants.  for  which  the  AEC 
fined  the  utility  $38,000  in  May  1973. 

Vepco  is  the  same  utility  whose  con- 
tractor was  allowed  to  fire  welding  en- 
gineer Carl  Houston  in  1970  after  he 
raised  a  fuss  about  welding  deficiencies 
at  the  Surry  plants;  in  1971,  the  AEC 
confirmed  the  existence  of  welding  de- 
fects and  some  remedial  work  was  done. 
Flawless  welding,  of  course,  is  crucial  to 
nuclear  powerplant  safety;  the  cooling 
system,  for  instance.  Is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link. 

The  warnings  from  Virginia  cannot 
be  safely  Ignored  in  Congress  or  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "Needed:  A  Nu- 
clear Plant  Moratorium"  be  printed  here 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  CharlottesvUle  (Va.)  DaUy 
Progress.  JiUy   12,   19731 

NkKDO A   NtTCI.BAB   PUiNT      MOBATOSIUM 

A  massive  array  of  evidence  now  available 
to  governing  bodies  and  the  sclenttflc  com- 
munity clearly  indicates  that  the  time  has 
come  to  caU  a  precautionary  halt  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  power  plants  planned 
or  under  construction  across  the  country. 

Power  companies.  In  their  understandable 
rush  to  find  an  energy  substitute  for  our 
dwindling  supply  of  exhaustible  fossU  fuels, 
have  settled  on  nuclear  power  as  a  readily 
available  and  technologically  feasible  alter- 
native. 

Vast  exp«ndlt\ires  in  research  and  con- 
struction have  already  been  made  to  harness 
the  atom  for  household  use.  It  Is  natural  that 
these  Investors  are  reluctant  to  s«e  their  ven- 
ture capital  hazarded  by  the  delay  or  cancel- 
lation of  construction  contracts. 

In  spite  of  this,  for  all  of  its  early  promise 
of  cheap  and  virtually  Inexhaustible  power, 
continuing  research  and  experience  with  nu- 
clear generators  have  turned  up  an  ominous 
body  of  findings  that  flash  unmistakable 
warning  signals. 

Item:  A  dramatic  Increase  In  cancer- 
related  deaths  in  areas  down  stream  from  the 
Shipping  Port  Nuclear  Power  Station  on  the 
Ohio  River  In  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  linked  to  the  plant.  The  situation  Lb 
considered  so  grave  that  Pennsylvania  Gov. 
MUton  Shapp  has  called  for  public  bearings 
to  be  held  at  Allqulppa,  Pa.  on  July  31. 
Across  the  border  In  Ohio,  Mayor  Theodore 
Berry  of  Cincinnati,  noting  a  similar  rise  In 
cancer  deaths  along  the  Ohio  River,  has 
called  for  a  statewide  Investigation. 

Item:  In  1966,  a  runaway  reactor  at  the 
Enrico  Perml  Plant  at  Lagona  Beach.  Mich, 
raised  serious  speculation  as  to  the  advls- 
abUlty  of  evacuating  Detroit. 

Item:  AcccMTllng  to  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  consTuner  advocate  Ralph  Nader, 
the  poealblllty  of  a  recurrence  of  such  a  mis- 
hap still  exists.  Emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems have  been  found  to  be  unacceptably  un- 
predictable, and  because  of  this  some  plants 
have  had  their  power  reduced  on  orders  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  If  such  a 
"big  accident"  as  a  reactor  core  meltdown 
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should  occur  near  a  large  population  center, 
acute  radioactive  poisoning  could  result  In 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  Uvea. 

Item:  At  its  present  "state  of  the  art", 
there  is  no  Icnown  way  to  permanently  dis- 
pose of  "hot"  radioactive  waste,  which  wUl 
produce  potential  lethal  levels  of  radlaUon 
for  thousands  of  years. 

Item :  The  effects  of  the  low  level  radiation 
associated  with  plant  operation  is  not  pre- 
cisely known  or  iinderstood.  As  recently  as 
July  4,  the  AEC  reduced  by  an  Incredible  97 
per  cent  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  mllll- 
rems  of  radioactive  Iodine  that  might  be 
damaging  to  the  thyroid  of  a  two  year  old 
chUd.  The  iodine  ts  discharged  into  the  air 
by  the  plant,  and  reaches  the  child  by  an 
alr-to-grass-to-cow-to-mllk-to-chlld  process. 
LocaUy,  a  controversy  is  In  process  over 
the  proposed  construction  of  two  additional 
nuclear  reactors  at  Its  North  Anna  power  sta- 
tion in  Louisa  County  by  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Co. 

Immediate  opposition  to  the  increase  in 
reactors  from  two  to  fovir  is  based  on  the 
findings  that  the  reactors  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  In  Lake  Anna  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  would  damage — or 
perhaps  destroy — the  ecology  of  the  lake. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  to  the  Qah,  how- 
ever, all  of  the  other  hazards  associated  with 
the  operation  of  a  nuclear  power  facility  are 
present. 

Although  we  are  assured  by  VEPCO  that 
the  levels  of  radiation  danger  and  environ- 
mental damage  have  been  reduced  to  ac- 
ceptable levels,  we  must  confess  that  we  en- 
tertain at  least  a  few  reservations  about  the 
credlbUlty  of  the  power  company's  reassur- 
ances. 

In  May,  VEPCO  was  fined  »38,000  for  a 
variety  of  procedural  violations  at  its  Surry, 
Va.  plant.  These  Include  the  following: 

Failure  (since  granting  of  license)  to  check 
potential  safety  hazards  through  review  of 
operations 

Failure  to  check  nuclear  instnunentation 
with  reference  to  operability  before  start-up 
Failure  to  check  for  leakages  and  to  per- 
form sampling  teeta 

Failure  to  have  adequate  detailed  written 
procedures,  or  even  to  develop  same  for  emer- 
gency conditions  like  flooding  or  hurricanes 
FaUure   to   report    unusual   safety-related 
events  to  the  AEC 

F^iUure  to  make  adequate  review  and  pre- 
vention recommendations  after  such  an  ab- 
normal occurence  as  the  January  28,  1973 
over-pressurizatlon  of  the  primary  system 
and  "Inadverent  release  of  radioactive  gases 
Into  the  environs" 

Failure  to  perform  safety  evaluations  of 
facility  Instrumentation  changes 

FaUure  to  report  personnel  changes  to  the 
AEC 

Failure  to  have  proper  boron  concentra- 
tion and  water  level  during  operation 

Failure  of  review  by  the  Nuclear  Safety 
and  Operating  Committee  of  departures  from 
technical  specifications 

FaUure  to  develop  effective  quality  assur- 
ance program  for  (^Mratlon 

A  VEPCO  letter  of  Dec.  14,  1972  reported 
100  circuit  breakers  checked  or  verified 
AEC  lnsp>ectlon  revealed  only  5  checked. 
A  VEPCO  letter  of  March  2.  1973  reported 
a  status  log  regarding  administrative  control 
of  radioactive  gaseous  vent  system  in  opera- 
tion 

AEC  inspection  found  no  administrative 
system  set  up 

A  VEPCO  letter  of  Dec.  12,  1973  reported 
certain  valves  checked  and  verified  oper- 
able 

AEC  Inspection  found  fewer  valves  checked 
than   repcMTted,   and  some  Inoperable 

A  VKPCO  letter  of  Dec.  16,  1972  declared  a 
specific  engineering  study  under  way 


AEC  Inspection  revealed  that  the  study  had 
not  been  initiated 

VEPCO  letters  of  March  1  and  18  of  1973 
assured  that  certain  actions  regarding  steam 
generator  valves,  spray  pumpe.  tank  out- 
let valves,  and  daUy  evaluations  had  be«i 
taken 

AEC  Inspection  found  misrepresentation  In 
aU  four  Instances. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  feel  that  more 
substantive  guarantees  than  presently  exist 
of  the  safety  of  the  North  Anna  power  plant 
are  required. 

Pending  further  research  and  major 
technological  advances  In  both  operations 
and  safety,  we  favor  a  general  moratorium 
on  nuclear  power  plant  construction  and  we 
specifically  oppose  any  expansion  of  the 
North  Anna  faculty. 

Hopefully,  at  some  future  time,  technology 
will  make  this  source  of  cheap  and  abundant 
energy  safe  for  human  use  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

In  our  view,  however.  In  1973  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived. 


BROAD  IMPLICATIONS  OP  MIDEAST 
WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  filled 
with  peril  for  the  world's  hopes  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

News  blackouts  and  conflicting  state- 
ments by  the  Governments  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Israel  make  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  precise  state  of  the  hostil- 
ities at  this  moment.  But  there  Is  little 
question  that  full-scale  conflict  Is  once 
again  underway. 

As  Americans,  we  must  view  this  new 
war  with  the  utmost  apprehension  and 
concern.  Israel's  survival  as  an  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  state  Is  once  again 
threatened.  The  lives  of  thousands  of 
civilians— both  Arabs  and  Jews — are 
jeopardized.  And  as  always  when  con- 
flict develops  in  this  vital  area  of  the 
world,  the  possibility  arises  that  it  might 
spread  and  expand  to  global  scope. 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  for  the 
United  Nations  to  exert  its  influence  as 
a  peacemaker,  that  time  is  now.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  U.S.  initiative  in 
calling  for  an  emergency  Security  Coim- 
cil  session  today  will  be  successful  as  a 
first  step  toward  ending  the  fighting. 

INIKCT    ASPECTS 

Serious  though  the  armed  confilct  It- 
self may  be,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  current  situation  which  gives  even 
more  vivid  prominence  to  a  concern  long 
held  by  many  in  this  country  over  our  fu- 
ture energy  supplies. 

The  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa  control  more  than  SVa  tril- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  reserves.  In  times 
of  dramatically  increasing  energy  re- 
quirements throughout  the  world,  these 
petroleum  reserves  have  taken  on  un- 
precedented importance.  As  country 
after  Industrialized  country  loses  its  self- 
sufHciency  in  energy,  foreign  sources 
must  be  relied  upon,  and  this  Arab  oil 
is  virtually  the  only  source  to  which  other 
countries  can  turn.  Put  quite  simply,  the 
Arab  coimtrles  find  themselves  in  a  sell- 
er's market.  They  already  have  more 
than  they  can  reasonably  spend  and  they 
have  recognized  the  potential  for  tum- 
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ing  their  oil  into  a  diplomatic  and  polit- 
ical weapon  of  great  force. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  squarely 
Involved  in  this  situation  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  growing  energy  requirements 
leads  Inevitably  toward  reliance  on  Arab 
oil.  Of  course,  there  are  other  sources 
of  foreign  oil  for  the  United  Stages.  Can- 
ada and  Vene2niela  have  tra!ditionally 
been  major  suppliers,  but  their  reserves 
are  small  in  comparison  to  our  demand. 
And  the  size  of  this  increased  U.S.  de- 
mand in  the  coming  years  will  mean 
that  the  Middle  East  will  be  relied  upon 
more  and  more  with  every  passing 
month. 

DANOEBS    or    DEPENDENCE 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  implications  of  such  depend- 
ency. It  creates  immense  problems  with 
our  international  balance-of-payments 
amounts — possibly  a  deficit  item  as 
great  as  $30  billion  annually  by  1985.  It, 
thereby,  creates  strong  pressures  on  the 
rest  of  our  economy  and  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  as  a  pillar  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  In  addition  this  de- 
pendency poses  the  most  serious  diplo- 
matic and  strategic  perils  for  the  United 
States  as  our  vulnerability  to  oil-based 
pressure  increases. 

Just  today,  the  papers  carry  word  that 
Iraq  has  seized  two  U.S.  oU  companies  In 
response  to  the  latest  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Libya's 
leader.  Colonel  Kaddaffl  has  stdd  It  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  that  their  oil  would 
not  be  used  to  pressure  the  United  States. 

It  Is  impossible  to  predict  the  timing  or 
the  source  of  the  next  example  of  oil- 
based  pressure  against  our  country.  But 
one  thing  Is  certain :  It  will  come.  And  as 
our  reliance  on  this  oil  increases  the 
pressure  will  become  harder  and  harder 
to  resist. 

IMPORTANCE  or  DOMESTIC  PaODTTCTION 

Now,  I  certainly  take  a  realistic  view  of 
our  growing  energy  needs,  and  I  do  not 
harbor  any  illusions  that  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  can  be  eliminated  in  the 
near  midterm  period  before  our  vast  coal, 
nuclear,  and  other  energy  supplies  can  be 
effectively  tapr>ed.  But  I  sun  also  aware 
that  the  United  States  has  significant  do- 
mestic reserves  which  can  be  developed. 
And  If  they  are  developed,  every  barrel 
we  produce  ourselves  will  mean  just  so 
much  less  red  ink  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments ledger;  just  so  much  more  strength 
for  our  domestic  economy  «uid  the  dollar; 
and  just  that  much  less  vulnerability  to 
the  pressures  of  war  suid  hatred  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  But  we  must 
recognize  the  facts  of  economic  life,  for 
these  energy  supplies  will  not  be  de- 
veloped If  the  incentives  to  do  so  are  not 
present. 

Decades  of  foolish  governmental  policy 
and  political  opportunism  in  America 
have  placed  us  In  a  dangerously  wesik 
domestic  energy  position.  Our  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  supplies  have  not  been 
developed  as  they  should  have  been, 
and  rising  energy  consumption  has  over- 
taken and  surpassed  our  ability  to 
produce  them.  At  a  time  when  explora- 
tion and  development  should  have  been 


increasing  it  declined  substantially.  At 
a  time  when  national  policy  should  have 
encouraged  greater  activity  in  this  field, 
it  has  retarded  it.  The  results  have  been 
felt  across  the  board  in  short  supplies, 
greater  imports  and  growing  alarm  over 
the  energy  crisis. 

One  estimate  suggested  that  one  leg- 
islative measure  alone — the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969 — cost  the  country  a  billion 
barrels  of  domestic  oil  and  5  trillion 
cubic-feet  of  natural  gas  in  the  first 
30  months  after  it  became  law.  And 
every  bit  of  this  oU  and  gas  had  to  be 
offset  by  Imports. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  new  war  in  the  Middle  East  gives  us 
cause  for  sober  reflection.  Not  only  are 
we  concerned  for  the  cause  of  peace  in 
that  area  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Not  only  are  we  concerned  for  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel  and  her  people.  But  we 
also  must  be  deeply  concerned  with  our 
own  position  as  a  major  industriaUzed 
Nation  and  our  own  interests  In  having 
sufHclent  and  secure  energy  supplies. 

Continuing  extensiwi  of  our  vulner- 
ability over  oil  and  gas  and  petroleum 
products  will  serve  no  interest  of  this 
Nation.  It  will  weaken  us  as  we  deal 
with  other  countries  and  seek  to  exercise 
leadership  in  the  world.  It  will  threaten 
our  commitment  to  the  survival  of  Israel. 
And  it  will  undermine  the  vitality  of  our 
domestic  economy. 

Every  step  should  be  taken  to  expand 
the  utilization  of  our  domestic  energy 
supplies.  This  is  no  time  for  imreallstlc 
quests  for  cheap  energy;  we  must  have 
secure  and  sufficient  energy.  This  is  no 
time  for  political  posturing  and  pub- 
licity seeking;  we  must  direct  oiu-  na- 
tional efforts  toward  solutions  which  are 
bigger  than  politics  and  more  enduring 
than  a  newspaper  headline. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  lessons  of  the 
latest  hostilities  In  the  Middle  East  will 
not  be  lost  on  America.  If  they  are,  our 
country  smd  all  it  stands  for  at  home 
and  abroad  will  face  the  most  grave 
consequences. 


GENOCIDE  REMAINS  A  MODERN 
THREAT  TO  THE  WORLD  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  In  the  intervening 
years  since  this  landmark  human  rights 
document  was  first  drafted,  76  national 
legislatures  have  ratified  it.  It  seems  in- 
congruous that  the  United  States,  which 
led  the  efforts  to  draft  this  treaty,  has 
yet  to  ratify  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  this  document  is  no  longer  relevant 
to  international  events.  The  facts  tell  a 
different  story.  In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
a  series  of  tragic  events  occurred  in  the 
African  State  of  Burundi.  Following  an 
attempted  coup,  the  ruling  minority,  the 
Tutsi,  embarked  upon  the  elimination  of 
every  member  of  the  majority  Hutu  tribe, 
who  had  occupied  a  responsible  position 
within  the  society.  Our  Charge  d'Affaires 
described  the  events  as  "selective  geno- 


cide." As  a  report  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
document  was  first  drafted,  76  national 
our  response  to  this  tragic  Incident  could 
most  charitably  be  termed  "ineffectual." 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether  our 
behind- the-scene  efforts  to  terminate 
the  killings  might  have  been  more  force- 
ful had  the  United  States  ratified  the 
Genocide  Treaty.  I  cannot  help  but 
suspect  that  nations  which  we  approach 
on  issues  of  this  nature  detect  an  ele- 
ment of  hypocrisy  in  our  actions.  Is  it 
not  time  to  obviate  this  hsrpocrisy  and 
place  ourselves  firmly  behind  this  treaty? 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  champion  of  human 
rights.  I  ho[>e  that  we  can  act  on  geno- 
cide during  this  session. 


WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  have  been  deeply  shocked 
at  the  news  of  renewed  warfare  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  the  fourth  large- 
scale  outbreak  of  fighting  between  Israel 
and  Arab  nations  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Israeli  State  in  1948.  If  nothing 
else,  this  tragic  history  of  warfare  has 
proven  the  futility  and  wastefulness  of 
military  action  in  solving  the  underlying 
disputes  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  this  latest  ag- 
gression by  the  Egyptian  and  SsTlan 
forces  is  an  attempt  by  Egypt's  Sadat 
to  regain  political  stature  and  to  force 
Israel  to  make  conc&slons  on  any  fu- 
ture peace  agreement.  In  truth.  Israel 
always  has  been  willing  to  engage  in 
peace  talks.  It  has  been  the  Arabs  who 
have  rejected  such  talks,  and  stalled 
movement  toward  fruitful  negotiations. 
Their  frustration,  which  has  led  to  this 
new  wsu^are.  is  a  product  of  their  own 
political  failures  In  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  of  peace  talks. 

The  Egyptian  strategy  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Israel  cannot  and  will  not  be 
forced,  militarily,  to  make  concessions 
from  what  Israel  considers  to  be  its  over- 
riding national  interests.  Moreover,  it 
now  appears  that  the  current  Arab  mili- 
tary action  will,  like  the  1967  war,  result 
In  total  victory  for  Israel. 

I  have  spoken  this  afternoon  with  the 
Israeli  Ambassador,  and  he  told  me  that 
Israeli  forces  are  on  the  offensive  on 
both  the  Suez  Canal  and  Golan  Heights 
fronts. 

I  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  some 
useful  results  from  this  latest  flihting, 
despite  the  terrible  effects  which  war  al- 
ways has.  Perhaps  this  time  the  Arabs 
will  realize  that  negotiations  among  the 
parties  are  the  only  realistic  way  toward 
a  settlement  of  this  dispute.  And  of 
course,  the  Israelis,  I  am  sure  will  not 
pursue  their  counteroffensives  beyond 
1967  cease-fire  lines.  Such  restraint  will 
help  set  the  stage  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Big-power  Involvement  In  this  flut- 
ing is,  of  course,  unthinkable.  American 
policy  has  been  directed  solely  at  ending 
the  tragedy  of  war  sind  bloodshed.  I  fully 
support  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
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efforts  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where. It  is.  of  course,  too  soon  to  Jcnow 
what  the  longer  range  American  reac- 
tions to  this  outbreak  will  be.  I  hope  that 
our  constructive  efforts  to  start  peace 
talks  will  continue.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  believe  our  support  of  Israel's 
military  security  and  territorial  sover- 
eignty must  continue,  as  a  bulwark  of 
stability  in  that  area.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  economic  support  for 
Israel  against  Arab  attempts,  like  this 
one.  to  "bleed"  Israel  dry. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  negative  effects  of  the  elimination  of 
the  drait  has  t)een  the  reduction  in  the 
numlier  of  Indian  Health  Service  doc- 
tors. The  Indian  Health  Service  is  part 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  which  relied 
on  the  draft  for  a  significant  percent- 
age— 15  percent — of  their  doctors. 

To  retain  Indian  health  care  on  reser- 
vations and  in  Alaska  Native  villages  and 
towns,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  take  other  steps  to 
attract  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

On  June  29,  I  introduced  S.  2115  and 
S.  2116.  The  former  bill  will  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  adequate  housing  for 
medical  personnel  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  S.  2116  will  permit  additional 
compensation  up  to  15  percent  of  a  doc- 
tor's pay  If  he  serves  in  a  remote  facility. 

Recently,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  setting  forth  the  difficulties 
besetting  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
These  difBcultles  were  the  reason  I  in- 
troduced these  two  bills.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Doctoks  Vaitisk  Pkom  th« 

RSSntVATIONS 

To  the  EorroB : 

One  of  the  ne^tlve  side  effects,  perhaps 
the  only  one.  of  the  elUnlnatlon  of  the  mili- 
tary dr&ft  law  u  the  reduction  of  health 
care  for  the  American  Indian.  WbUe  the 
compulsory  military  service  was  In  effect, 
physicians  had  the  choice  of  serrlng  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service  Instead  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Since  75  percent  of  the  physicians  who 
served  with  the  I.H.S.  were  provided  through 
this  draft  option,  the  delivery  of  health  care 
for  the  Indians  Is  now  in  serious  Jeopardy. 
A  recent  IHS.  report  shows  that  the  ex- 
odus of  medical  manpower  has  already  be- 
gun in  the  Indan  areas,  most  notably  In 
the  area  of  Aberdeen.  S.D..  where  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  sixteen  doctors 

Historically,  the  United  SUtea  Oovem- 
ment  has  provided  medical  care  to  the  In- 
dians on  reservations  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  Improve  the  compensa- 
tion program  for  doctors  In  the  IJI  8.  In  or- 
der to  attract  more  volunteer  medical  tal- 
ent. It  should  also  assist  Indian  and  other 
rural  communities  In  establishing  programs 
to  attract  physicians. 

The  neglect  of  health  care  for  our  Indian 
brethren  and  other  rural  Inhabltanta  is 
anachronistic  and  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
way  of  life. 


In  an  era  when  national  attention  has 
been  foctised  on  the  plight  and  needs  of 
the  American  Indian,  health  care  should 
head  the  list  of  oxu  debts.  Such  a  priority 
can  show  that  we  have  learned  our  history 
le&aon. 

RoBcsT  p.  CoaaoN, 
Ralph  Hntz,  Jr.,  Mi3. 
Nkw  Yoax,  August  22.  1973. 


NUCLEAR  POWER:  NADER'S 
PREDICTION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  when 
Ralph  Nader  spoke  last  month  to  the 
Western  Governors  Conference,  he  tried 
to  warn  the  Governors  that  nuclear 
power  Is  becoming  a  political  liability  for 
its  supporters.  He  said : 

Let  me  make  a  prediction  here.  I  don't 
think  that  there  wlU  be  another  nuclear 
plant  buUt  in  this  country  in  nuclear  fission 
after  five  years  I  think  there  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest,  environmental,  legal,  legislative, 
executive  branch,  citizen,  consumer  battle 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  what  hap- 
pened to  the  SST  will  be  a  spring  picnic  com- 
pared to  the  struggles  that  are  going  to  come 
forward  on  nuclear  fission  power. 

It  is  utter  foUy  for  utilities  and  the  energy 
Industry  in  general  to  replace  a  significant 
portion  of  our  electricity  resources  and  sup- 
ply from  nuclear  fission  plants  .  .  .  There 
are  too  many  generational  hazards,  and  there 
are  too  many  alternatives  which  we  could 
take  advantage  of  if  we  simply  started  to 
reallocate  the  research  budget  at  the  federal 
level  into  non-nuclear-fission  regions. 

Indeed,  to  put  all  our  energy  eggs  in  one 
fragile  nuclear  basket  may  well  go  down  in 
history  as  the  most  prominent  act  of  tech- 
nological suicide  that  a  country  has  ever 
advocated.  And  to  engage  in  the  promotion 
of  these  nuclear  fission  plants  overseas,  to 
try  to  sell  them  to  countries  like  India  and 
Brazil  and  African  nations  whose  technical 
infrastructure  of  care  Is  orders  of  magnitude 
below  ours,  is  also  an  act  of  folly. 

All  of  this  would  not  have  occurred,  I  sub- 
mit, if  we  had  open  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion. If  we  had  standing  of  citizens  to  chal- 
lenge. If  we  had  technical  representatives 
at  the  state  level,  if  we  had  a  state  Jurisdic- 
tional Input,  If  we  had  an  R&D  budget  work- 
ing on  alternatives  such  as  solar,  geothermal, 
liquefaction,  and  so  forth. 

INTORMATION  ASKXD  ON   ■OTTUkJC  OF 
NOCLKAE  BKACTORS 

At  the  Governors  Conference,  AEC 
Commissioner  Doub  argued  that  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  Idea  of  safe 
nuclear  power  are  "confused."  Mr.  Doub 
Is  a  lawyer,  eis  is  Mr.  Nader. 

In  addition.  Commissioner  Doub  of- 
fered to  make  available  any  AEC  paper 
on  the  peaceful  atom  which  Nader  may 
want  to  study.  This  offer  could  be  im- 
portant if  it  changes  the  AEC's  longtime 
practice  of  suppressing  inconvenient  In- 
formation. Right  away,  the  AEC  received 
a  request  for  a  previously  withheld  report 
on  reactor  pressure -vessel  integrity.  Nu- 
clear powerplants  have  no  emergency 
system  designed  to  protect  the  public  If 
a  reactor  pressiue-vessel  ever  ruptures. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the^sjary  ."AEC  Meets  To  Dis- 
cuss Doub's  pfrer"  from  the  Weekly 
Energy  Report  of  October  1,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Weekly  Energy  Report,  Oct.  1,  1973 1 
AEC  Mkxts  To  Dmcttss  DotTBs  Orrxa  to 
Nadzr.  Pkoblkiu  Pkarco 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  WUllam  O. 
Doub  last  week  dramatically  offered  to  make 
available  to  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader:  "Any  paper  on  any  subject,  any  back- 
ground Information  within  the  AEC.  that  you 
may  request  that  does  not  affect  the  weapons 
program  on  a  continuing  basis."  Doub's  state- 
ment was  a  tense  climax  to  a  confrontation 
with  Nader  at  the  Western  Governors  Con- 
ference in  Oleneden.  Oregon  last  Tuesday. 
The  widely  reported  confrontation  and 
Doub's  challenge  causes  some  alarm  in  the 
AEC.  and  the  Commission  last  Friday  sched- 
uled a  meeting  to  discuss  how  to  deal  with 
the  matter  Commission  staff  are  concerned 
that  it  may  destroy  all  privacy  in  the  institu- 
tion and  lead  intervenors  to  demand  propri- 
etary Information  and  internal  memoranda. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  Nadar  had  not  been 
heard  from,  but  Chicago  environmental  at- 
torney Myron  Cherry  had  taken  Doub  up 
seeking  materials  with  regard  to  reactor  ves- 
sel Integrity  that  the  Commission  has  denied 
to  him  in  the  past. 

Cherry  wrote  to  Doub:  "I  am  delighted,  if 
you  are  correctly  quoted,  that  the  Commis- 
sion's policies  are  to  give  the  public  access  to 
all  documents  that  do  not  touch  upon  the 
weapons  program.  Unfortunately,  in  dealing 
with  some  of  your  employees  in  seeking  in- 
formation for  my  clients,  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  other  standards  and  criteria 
have  been  applied  In  denying  documents.  As 
an  example.  I  enclose  five  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence .  .  .  wlilch  deal  with  a  refusal  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  release 
documents  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
weapons  program.  Indeed,  one  of  the  docu- 
ments refused  to  be  produced  was  a  report 
to  the  ACRS  (Advisory  Commission  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards)  on  light  water  reactor  pres- 
sure vessel  Integrity,  a  subject  of  Inunense 
concern  to  those  Involved  in  nuclear  safety 
today."  Cherry  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
letter  was  to  ask  for  Doub's  assistance  in  se- 
curing documents  and  to  Implement  the 
Commission's  "statement  of  policy"  as  evi- 
denced by  Doub's  renuirks. 

Cherry's  letter  added:  "I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  make  whatever  payment  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  these  documents. 
In  addition,  I  hereby  offer  my  services  to  you 
and  the  commission  to  assist  in  outlining 
whatever  changes  »re  necessary-  so  that  there 
is  a  free  access  of  documents  to  the  public 
and  so  that  your  statement  of  policy  of  re- 
leasing all  documents  not  touching  the 
weapons  program  can  be  fully  and  imme- 
diately Implemented.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  urge  you  to  review  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister's notices  of  ACRS  meetings  Just  about 
every  time  a  sensitive  safety  matter  is  going 
to  be  discussed  by  the  ACRS.  the  notices  an- 
nounced that  the  meeting  would  be  closed  to 
the  public.  As  you  know,  the  ACRS  does  not 
deal  with  matters  of  weapons  In  connection 
with  such  meetings." 

Doub,  who  has  been  trying  to  set  up  a 
meeting  with  Nader  for  several  months,  also 
cliallenged  the  latter  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
the  Issues.  Doub  said;  "Now  I  hope,  Mr. 
Nader,  that  this  brief  formal  contact  that  we 
have  had  today  wUl  be  extended,  that  we 
wUl  be  able  to  continue  thU  discussion  on  a 
person-to-person  basis  after  this  conference 
ends.  And.  as  you  know,  sir,  I  have  offered 
to  meet  with  you  in  the  past,  and  for  one 
reason  or  another,  you  have  declined  my  of- 
fers. I  admire  many  of  the  things  that  you 
have  said  in  the  past.  I  admire  some  of  the 
thUigs  that  you  have  done  in  the  past.  And 
that  holds  for  what  you've  said  today.  But 
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very  frankly  the  cavalier  way  In  which  you 
dismiss  the  idea  of  safe  nuclear  power  both 
here  this  morning  and  around  the  country 
has  led  me  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  and 
convinced  me  that  you,  with  regard  to  both 
your  facts  and  your  opinions,  are  confused. 
Now  if  you  are  interested  in  facts,  and  I  as- 
sume that  you  are.  and  I  know  that  I  am, 
then  oughtnt  we  to  alt  down  and  examine 
thoee  facts  and  why  don't  we?  "  Nader  did 
not  respond  Immedl&tely  to  Doub's  offer,  but 
he  Is  reported  to  have  said  later  that  he 
would  meet  with  the  Commissioner  before 
the  end  of  October. 


UAW  ENDORSES  PUBLIC  FINANC- 
ING OP  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  United 
Auto  Workers  president  Leonard  Wood- 
cock has  put  the  UAW  solidly  on  record 
in  favor  of  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns. 

In  an  eloquent  and  constructive  state- 
ment before  the  Sulxiommlttee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  on  September  21,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock said  that — 

The  UAW  International  Executive  Board 
has  unanimously  voted  to  support  public 
financing  of  federal  elections. 

With  both  the  UAW  and  the  AFL-CIO 
joining  In  support  of  public  financing, 
the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States 
represents  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  forces  behind  this  vital  reform. 
I  hope  that  the  business  commimity  and 
others  whj  have  been  heavily  involved  in 
financing  campaigns  will  follow  their 
lead  so  that  we  can  end,  once  and  for  all, 
the  present  sordid  system  of  financing 
campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Woodcock's 
excellent  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  KENT  or  Leonard  Woodcock 

We  have  heard  the  year  1973  described  as 
"the  year  of  Europe".  I  suggest  that  1973 
must  be  the  yectf  of  the  Amerlc&n  people-^the 
year  in  which  we  insure,  for  all  time,  the 
Immunity  of  our  political  system  from  the 
twin  diseases  of  corruption  and  malfeasance. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to  opt  for  direct 
public  financing  of  federal  elections. 

Recent  revelations  of  the  misuse  of  cam- 
paign funds  and  the  corruption  of  the  federal 
election  process  have  shocked  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people. 

We  need  not  detail  the  full  panoply  of  dis- 
closures which  Indicate  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  the  crisis  in  the  American  political  system. 
As  examples,  we  are  appalled  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Major  political  contributors,  such  as 
Vesco,  the  Milk  Lobby,  ITT,  and  others,  were 
heavily  Involved  in  lobbying  administration 
officials  on  matters  of  ugly  self-interest  when 
they  made  their  huge  political  gifts. 

2.  There  were  secret  funds,  large  transfers 
of  cash,  and  the  attempted  "laundering"  of 
money  by  transmission  through  foreign 
countries. 

3.  Campaign  funds  were  used  for  the  cyni- 
cal manipulation  of  public  opinion  and  the 
rigging  of  polls. 

4.  There  was  massive  destruction  of  cam- 
paign finance  records. 

6.  There  was  political  sabotage  and  espion- 


age  on   an   unprecedented   and   intolerable 
scale. 

6.  Existing  campaign  spending  laws  were 
openly  violated  and  the  Justice  Department 
has  shown  a  great  reluctance  to  prosecute. 

7.  There  were  massive  violations,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  of  the  tax  laws,  the  election  laws, 
the  criminal  laws,  and  the  civil  rights  laws 
by  not  only  underlings,  but  also  by  those  in 
the  tiighest  offices  in  the  land. 

8.  Camaplgn  funds  were  used  for  bugging, 
burglary,   forgery,  and   other  fraud. 

9.  Even  federal  funds  were  used  for  partisan 
politics  and  other  Illegal  activities. 

10.  Conspiracy  was  rampant  and,  worst  of 
all,  there  has  been  massive  obstruction  of 
Justice  by  thoee  in  high  places. 

These  are  only  typical  examples  of  what 
we  already  know  went  on  the  last  election. 
Doubtless,  more  will  come  to  light.  The  prob- 
lem, in  a  nutshell,  was  too  much  private, 
secret  money.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  1971  Campaign  Reform  law  is  insufficient 
protection. 

It  is  not  enough  to  convict  the  gruilty  and 
clean  house.  The  American  people  must  make 
sure  that  none  of  this  ever  happens  again. 
We  cannot  merely  criticize  and  accuse,  we 
turn  these  revelations  to  positive  purposes  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  time  now  to  make  the 
American  promise  of  political  democracy  a 
full  reality 

In  effect,  the  press  has  already  "held  hear- 
ings" on  campaign  conduct  and  financing. 
The  UAW  believes  that  the  American  public 
is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to  revise 
the  federal  laws  regulating  the  conduct  and 
financing  of  campaigns.  Indeed,  the  public 
mood  may  present  a  once-in-a-Ilfetlme 
chance  really  to  reform  the  financing  and 
conduct  of  federal  campaigns. 

The  alternative  to  sweeping,  overall  re- 
form of  federal  elections,  which  must  in- 
clude adequate  public  financing,  is  simply 
to  permit  the  rich,  the  super  rich  and  the 
special  Interests  to  run  the  business  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  Whatever  the  cost  to  prevent 
such  a  turnover,  it  is  a  cost  the  American 
people  must  pay. 

Under  the  present  system  of  private  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections,  the  people  really  pay  the  bill — in 
increased  prices,  in  unfair  tax  loopholes  and 
tax  favors,  and  in  favorable  rulings  by  gov- 
ernmental bodies  won  by  the  big  givers  as  the 
payoff  for  their  8upp<xt. 

The  present  system,  moreover,  gives  con- 
tributors more  influence  than  voters,  en- 
courages chicanery  and  secrecy  and  it  breeds 
contempt  and  cynicism  for  the  political 
process. 

Senator  Russell  Long  said  It  weU  in  1966 
when  he  said,  "...  I  sometimes  gain  the  im- 
pression that  when  you  are  taiung  in  terms 
of  large  campaign  contributions — I  do  not 
mean  the  $100  type.  I  mean  the  big  ones, 
$5,000  and  above — the  distinction  between  a 
campaign  contribution  and  a  tvlbe  Is  almost 
a  hair's  line  difference.  You  can  hardly  tell 
one  from  the  other." 

The  time  is  right  for  public  financing  of 
elections.  The  OaUup  Poll  In  June  of  this 
year  found  that  57%  of  the  American  people 
support  the  idea  of  public  financing,  with 
only  29%  opposed  and  13%  having  no  opin- 
ion. "The  Advocates"  television  program 
found  76%  of  its  viewers  favored  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections.  As  we  have  said,  in 
effect,  the  press  had  "held  hearings"  on  the 
conduct  of  federal  elections.  The  people  want 
and  need  public  financing  of  all  federal  elec- 
tions The  UAW  International  Executive 
Board  has  unanimously  voted  to  support 
public  financing  of  federal  elections. 

The  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive.  A  1971 
proposal  which  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  93  mUlion  a  year  would  bavs  oost  every 
American  of  voting  age  only  about  69  cents. 


A  direct  subsidy  by  taxpayers  would  save 
those  taxpayers  millions  of  doUars  because 
when  they  pay  through  the  "middle  men" — 
the  big  contributors — they  pay  much  more 
In  hidden,  indirect  ways. 

The  only  answer  is  direct  public  flnanrtng 
of  primaries  and  general  elections  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  and  Independent  federal 
election  commission  with  its  own  enforce- 
ment powers,  strict,  limits  on  the  amount 
Individuals,  groups,  and  candidates  may 
spend  in  primaries  and  elections  and  the 
creation  of  a  matching  program  for  small 
contributions  to  enable  candidates  and 
parties  to  meet  their  real  needs  and  to  give 
those  who  wish  a  direct  feeling  of 
participation. 

We  In  the  UAW  believe  that  the  people  can- 
not afford  the  present  system.  We  urge  this 
Congress  to  give  the  American  people  the 
present  of  a  shield  to  protect  their  democracy. 
If  this  year  we  can  take  down  the  "For  Sale 
to  the  Highest  Bidder"  signs  from  our  great 
institutions,  we  truly  will  make  this  year — 
1973 — the  year  of  the  American  people. 


THE  THREAT  TO  POTENTIALLY 
ZONE-LOCKED    NATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  prepar- 
atory work  for  the  1974  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  is  directed  toward 
achievement  of  international  agreements 
in  two  fundamental  categories  of  ocean 
use.  One  pertains  to  ocean  resources  use, 
fishing  and  mining.  The  other  pertains 
to  nonresources  use,  navigation,  over- 
flight, scientific  research,  and  marine  en- 
vironmental protection. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  supported  ac- 
ceptance of  expanded  jurisdiction  of  a 
coastal  nation  over  its  ocean  resources 
while  preserving  freedom  of  passage  and 
other  nonresource  uses.  In  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  U-N.  Seabed  Committee 
August  13,  1973.  at  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
John  Norton  Moore,  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  addressed  the  potential 
problem  of  "Zone-Locked  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Moore's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  clearly  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween economic  and  noneconomlc  issues 
in  the  negotiation  of  ocean-use  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicknt  bt  John  Norton  Mooex 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  has  long  been  broad 
agreement  In  the  Seabed  Committee  that  if  a 
new  law  of  the  sea  treaty  Is  to  achieve  general 
acceptance  of  expanded  coastal  state  eco- 
nomic Jurisdiction  it  must  also  protect  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  other  non -resource 
uses.  On  previous  occasions  my  delegation 
has  stated  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
broad  coastal  state  economic  Jurisdiction  in 
adjacent  waters  and  seabed  areas  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  as  part  of  a  satisfactory  overaU 
law  of  the  sea  settlement.  Our  proposals  on 
fisheries  and  the  coastal  seabed  economic  area 
have  also  Indicated  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting navigational  and  other  non-resource 
uses  as  we  extend  this  economic  jurisdiction. 
In  this  regard  my  delegation  has  been  pleased 
to  note  that  the  importance  of  protecting 
navigation  and  overflight  is  explicitly  recog- 
nlaed  in  the  principal  draft  proposals  con- 
cerning expanded  economic  Jurlsdlcttoo 
which  have  been  Introduced  in  Subcommit- 
tee 11.  It  Is  important,  however,  that  we  not 
compromise  free  access  to  the  oceans  and 
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other  navigational  rights  by  Jiirlsdlctlon 
which,  though  not  explicitly  alined  at  thooe 
rlghta.  could  have  the  effect  of  unnecessarily 
reetrlctlng  them.  The  dlacusslon  In  Subcom- 
mittee Ul  has  Indicated  that  If  coastal  state 
Jurisdiction  over  pollution  were  to  Include 
general  Jurisdiction  over  vessel -soxirce  pollu- 
tion, the  community  Interest  in  rights  of 
navigation  could  be  seriously  damaged  with- 
out offering  satisfactory  protection  to  the 
marine  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  states  need  free  access  to 
the  oceans.  Co«istal  states  us\ially  take  this 
access  for  granted  and  think  of  It  as  a  prob- 
lem only  for  landlocked  states.  But  this  basic 
problem    of    access    could    be    shared    by    a 
majority  of  coastal  states  IT  we  are  not  care- 
ful to  separate  the  forms  of  economic  Jxirls- 
dlctlon    from   Jurisdiction   affecting   naviga- 
tional  rights   and   other   non-resource   uses. 
Thus  a  study  of  the  access  of  coastal  states  to 
the  oceans  shows  a  surprising  potential  prob- 
lem. Under  a  regime  recognizing  some  form 
of  economic   Jurisdiction   In  an  area   as  far 
seaward  as  200  nautical  miles,  approximately 
61  coastal  states  would  have  no  access  beyond 
their  own  area  of  Jurisdiction  to  any  ocean 
on    which    they    face    except    through    the 
economic  area  of  one  or  more  neighboring 
states.  These  61  coastal  states,  comprising  a 
majority  of  all  coastal  states,  would  be  totally 
"zone-locked".    An    additional    five    coastal 
states   would   be   "partially   zone-locked"    In 
that  they  would  be  completely  cut  off  from 
access  to  one  of  the  oceans  on  which  they 
face  except  through  the  economic  area  of  one 
or  more  neighboring  states.  And  at  least  six 
land-locked  states  would.  In  addition  to  their 
present    access    problems    become    partially 
zone-locked  In  that  the  state  or  states  on 
which  they  are  dependent  for  normal  mari- 
time access  would  themselves  be  zone-locked. 
Potentially    zone-locked    states    include    a 
substantial  number  of  states  from  all  geo- 
graphic regions.  There  are  approximately  six 
In  the  Americas,  11  in  Asia  and  Oceania,  17  In 
Europe,  and  27  In  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 
They   are   particularly   concentrated   among 
continental  Southeast  Asian  states.  African 
states  with  short  coastlines,  states  bordering 
on  the  Caribbean,  states  bordering  on  semi- 
enclosed  seas  which  do  not  also  have  a  direct 
ocean  coastline,  shelf-locked  states,  the  Baltic 
Sea  states.   Northwest  European  states   and 
the  Red   Sea  and   Persian   Oulf  states.   Per- 
haps as  a  more  Immediate  indicator  of  the 
potential  seriousness  of  the  problem,  of  the 
90  members  of  the  Seabed  Committee,  more 
than  half  are  potentially  zone-locked.  How- 
ever, the  United  States,  as  well  as  Australia. 
Brazil.  Canada,  France,  Japan.  Peru,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  among  other  coastal  states 
participating  in  the  work  of  this  Committee, 
are  not  potentially  zone-locked.  Attached  as 
an  appendix  to  this  statement  Is  a  list  of 
these  potentially  zone-locked  states. 

The  problem  of  the  sone-locked  state  illus- 
trates m  Its  most  acute  form  the  danger  to 
the  common  Interest — and  particularly  to 
coastal  states — If  an  expansion  of  economic 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
expansion  of  Jurisdiction  capable  of  affect- 
ing navigation.  If.  for  example,  Jurisdiction 
for  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment were  to  extend  generally  to  vessel- 
source  pollution,  all  seaborne  oonunerce  and 
other  maritime  tralBc  to  and  from  zone- 
locked  states  could.  In  effect,  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  another  state.  Whether  or  not 
the  Judgments  of  these  neighboring  states 
were  always  related  to  environmental  con- 
cerns, their  Judgments  would  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  interests  of  the  zone-locked  state. 
Nor  would  such  jurisdiction  permit  the  zone- 
locked  stAte  to  participate  In  the  decisions 
effecting  its  ocean  lifeline.  For  zone-locked 
states,  this  loas  of  control  would  extend  to  all 
ocean  shipping  and  other  maritime  transit 
to  or  from  their  countries,  not  Just  to  their 


flag  vessels  or  vessels  owned  by  their  na- 
tionals. And  as  the  access  problems  of  land- 
locked states  have  Illustrated,  reliance  on 
bilateral  solutions  would  be  a  frail  reed  for 
so  important  an  interest. 

National  Jurisdiction  extending  to  vessel- 
source  pollution  In  a  200  mile  pollution  zone 
could  result  In  restrictions  on  navigation 
which  would  apply  In  over  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  world's  oceans.  Jurisdiction 
over  such  pollution  zones  would,  to  be  effec- 
tive, need  to  Include  authority  to  promulgate 
detailed  regulations  concerning  vessel  con- 
struction and  operation.  Such  regulations 
might  Include  detailed  requirements  with  re- 
spect to,  among  other  things,  hull,  fuel  tank, 
machinery  and  equipment  construction,  elec- 
tronic and  navigational  equipment,  the  na- 
ture of  propulsion  and  fittings  for  steering 
and  stabllizmg,  the  manning  of  the  ship  in- 
cluding the  number  and  qualification  of  per- 
sonnel, the  maximum  quantity  and  method 
of  stowage  of  cargo,  loadllne  requirements, 
the  quantities  of  fuel,  water  and  supplies, 
and  the  kinds  of  maps,  charts  and  other  doc- 
uments to  be  carried.  Such  regulations  might 
even  Include  detailed  enforcement  regimes 
permitting  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo  under 
certain  circumstances.  For  zone-locked 
states,  such  far  reaching  regulations  would 
be  potentially  applicable  to  all  their  mari- 
time access. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threat  to  zone-locked 
states  is  only  the  most  acute  manifestation 
of  the  importance  of  fully  protecting  navi- 
gational freedoms  In  an  overall  law  of  the 
sea  agreement.  Whereas  zone-locked  states 
would  have  no  direct  access  to  an  ocean  which 
they  face  without  passing  through  an  eco- 
nomic area  of  one  or  more  neighboring 
states,  all  states,  coastal  as  well  as  land- 
locked, would  be  affected  by  expanded  uni- 
lateral Jurisdiction  capable  of  affecting  navi- 
gational freedoms.  The  major  routes  of  the 
world  pass  withm  200  miles  of  many  different 
coastal  states.  Thus,  on  a  typical  voyage,  it 
would  not  be  uncoounon  to  pass  through  the 
zones  of  ten  or  fifteen  states  If  such  zones 
were  permitted.  Moreover,  since  many  vessels 
are  designed  for  a  wide  variety  of  shipping 
routes,  during  their  productive  Uvea  they 
would  be  potentially  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  as  many  as  130  coastal  states. 

The  costs  of  an  effective  international  sys- 
tem for  the  control  of  vessel-source  pollution 
are  not  burdensome.  The  unnecessary  costs, 
however,^  which  would  result  from  a  wel- 
ter of  conflicting  national  measures  might 
well  be  great.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
exporting  and  Importing  nations  as  well  as 
maritime  states  would  bear  these  unneces- 
sary costs.  Such  costs  would  be  largely  passed 
on  In  the  form  of  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
shipping.  These  costs  may  also  be  reflected  in 
reduced  International  trade  or  In  slower 
growth  In  trade  as  Increased  shipping  costs 
displace  marginal  products  or  materials  and 
encourage  substitution  of  more  expensive  al- 
ternatives. My  country  has  a  clear  Interest  In 
avoiding  these  unnecessary  costs  as  do  all  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries.  The  Impact 
on  developing  countries  heavily  dependent 
on  exports,  however,  could  be  particularly 
severe. 

We  must,  of  course,  make  certain  that  a 
new  law  of  the  sea  agreement  will  protect  the 
environmental  and  other  needs  of  coastal 
States  as  well  as  of  the  International  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  If  the  real  choice  were 
between  effective  environmental  protection 
and  coastal  state  pollution  Jurisdiction  ca- 
pable of  Impeding  the  oceans  access  of  a  ma- 
jority of  coastal  states,  the  world  community 
would  face  a  dUBcult  choice.  Fortunately, 
environmental  as  well  as  navigational  con- 
siderations support  International  as  opposed 
to  piecemeal  solutions  to  the  problem  of  ves- 
sel-source pollution.  VesaeLs,  unlike  land- 
baaed  or  seabed  sources  of  pollution,  move 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  marine  environ- 


ment (kod  their  discharges  are  widely  dis- 
persed by  winds  and  ctirrents  which  know 
no  mtematlonal  boundaries.  A  piecemeal  ap- 
proach Is  therefore  not  appropriate  to  the 
nattire  of  the  problem  and  would  not  provide 
an  effective  solution.  Environmental  consid- 
erations must  play  a  major  role  in  shaping 
a  new  law  of  the  sea  agreement.  Otir  envi- 
ronment decisions,  however,  should  meaning- 
fully protect  the  ocean  environment  rather 
than  merely  serve  an  abetract  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threat  to  the  common 
Interest.  Including  particularly  the  threat  to 
aone-locked  states,  suggests  the  tmp<Ktance 
of  ftilly  preserving  freedom  of  navigation  and 
other  non-resource  uses  in  any  extensions  of 
coastal  state  economic  Jurisdiction.  By  main- 
taining a  clear  dlstlncUon  between  these 
economic  issues  on  the  one  hand,  and  navi- 
gational and  other  non-resource  Iraues  on  the 
other,  we  will  enhance  the  chances  for  a 
widely  accepted  law  of  the  sea  treaty.  That, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  an  objective  shared  by  all 
nations. 

PABnAL  4KD  AFPROXUIATK  USfl  OF  POTENTIAIXT 
ZONE-LOCKCD    STATES 

For  purposes  of  this  illustrative  list,  a  po- 
tentially "zone-locked"  state  is  defined  as  a 
state  which  does  not  have  direct  access  to  an 
ocean  on  which  it  faces  except  through  an 
area  within  200  nautical  miles  of  one  or  more 
other  states.  This  list  bears  a  heavy  caveat 
since  any  boundaries  between  any  forms  of 
Jurisdiction  extending  as  far  as  200  nautical 
miles  have,  of  course,  not  been  determined. 

I.    TOTALLY    ZOME-LOCKKD    COASTAl,    STATES BT 

REGION 


The  Americas 

1. 

Cuba. 

2. 

Honduras. 

3. 

Jamaica. 

4. 

Nlcargua. 

5. 

Panama. 

6. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Europe 

1. 

Albania. 

2. 

Belgium. 

3. 

Bulgaria. 

4. 

Denmark. 

5. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

6. 

Finland. 

7. 

German  Democratic  Republic. 

8. 

Greece. 

9. 

Italy. 

10 

.  Malta. 

11 

.  Monaco. 

12 

.  Netherlands. 

13 

.  Norway. 

14 

.  Poland. 

15 

.  Romioiia. 

16 

.  Sweden. 

17 

.  Yugoslavia. 

The  Near  East  and  Africa 

1. 

Algeria. 

2. 

Bahrain. 

3. 

Cameroon. 

4. 

Congo. 

5. 

Cjrprus. 

6. 

Egypt. 

7. 

Equatorial  Oumea, 

8. 

Ethiopia. 

9. 

Gambia. 

10 

Iran. 

11 

Iraq. 

12 

Israel. 

13 

Jordan. 

14 

Kuwait. 

IS 

Lebanon. 

16 

Libyan  Arab  Republic. 

17 

Mauritania. 

18 

Qatar. 

19. 

Saudi  Arabia. 

30. 

Sudan. 

31. 

Syria. 

aa. 

Ttogo. 

23. 

Tunisia. 

34. 

Turkey. 
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25.  United  Arab  Emirates. 

36.  Yemen. 

37.  Zaire. 

Asia — except  Near  East — and  Oceania 

I.  Cambodia. 

a.  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

3.  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea. 

4.  FIJI. 

5.  Malaysia. 

6.  Nauru. 

7.  Republic  of  Korea. 

8.  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

9.  Singapore. 

10.  Thailand. 

II.  Western  Samoa. 

n.  PASTIALLT  ZONX-LOCKXO  COASTAL  STATES — 
THAT  IS  COASTAL  STATXS  ZONK-LOCKKD  OK 
ONLY  ONE  OF  TWO  OCEANS  ON  WHICH  THEY 
FACE 

1.  Costa  Rica  (AtlanUc  only). 

3.  Colombia  (Atlantic  only,  although  open- 
ing to  Pacific  would  be  only  a  narrow  cor- 
ridor to  the  south) . 

3.  Guatemala  (Atlantic  only). 

4.  Mexico  (AUantlc  only) . 

6.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUca  (At- 
lantic only). 

m.  ILLXTSTUATIVK  LAND-LOCKED  STATES  ALSO 
PARTIALLY  ZONE-LOCKED THAT  IS  LAND- 
LOCKED STATES  DEPENDENT  FOR  THKIX  NORMAL 
TRAFFIC  ROtmNG  ON  A  TOTALLY  ZONX-LOCKXD 
STATE  OR  STATXS 

1.  Austria. 

2.  Czechoslovakia. 
8.  Hungary. 
4.  Laos. 

6.  Luxembourg. 
6.  Switzerland. 
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MRS.  JENNY  MOORE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and  loss 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Jenny  Moore. 
Mrs.  Moore,  the  late  wife  of  my  close 
friend,  the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore, 
Jr.,  was  in  my  judgment  among  the  most 
courageous  and  gifted  individuals  I  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  know. 

As  a  wife,  mother,  community  activist, 
and  a  talented  writer,  Mrs.  Moore  for 
many,  many  years  devoted  her  energies 
and  her  remarkable  spirit  to  the  search 
for  human  dignity,  peace,  and  social 
Justice. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Moore  wrote 
"The  People  on  Second  Street."  which 
eloquently  describes  the  sorrows,  the  joys, 
and  ultimately  the  frustration  of  the 
Moore's  life  In  Jersey  City.  She  wrote : 

We  didn't  begin  to  change  the  system  ex- 
cept to  smooth  some  of  its  edges,  and  those 
Impermanently.  The  people  on  Second 
Street — are  still  politically  powerless,  groggy 
from  television's  half-truths,  patronized  by 
handouts  from  grossly  inefficient  welfare 
system.  We  changed  none  of  that.  But  we 
did  live  there  as  a  family:  we  were  part  of 
the  community. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  share  my  sadness  upon  the 
passing  of  Jenny  Moore.  Her  life  and 
her  tremendous  dedication  will  neverthe- 
less be  a  continuing  source  of  inspiration 
to  sdl  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to  know 
her. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  New  York  Times  article 
regarding  Jenny  Moore  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jenny  Moore,  Author,  50,  Dm;  Wrots  or 
Ministry  Among  Poor 

Washincton,  October  3. — Jenny  Moore,  an 
author,  social  activist  and  wife  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Paul  Moore  Jr.,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  York,  died  today  of  cancer  at  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center.  She  was  60  years  old. 

Brought  up  In  an  affluent  Boston  family, 
Mrs.  Moore  worked  alongside  her  husband 
for  eight  years  in  Jersey  City  In  one  of  the 
country's  first  Inner-clty  ministries  among 
the  poor. 

During  the  nlneteen-sixtles,  while  her  hus- 
band was  Siiffragan  Bishop  of  Washington, 
she  took  part  In  numerous  clvU  rights,  pieace 
and  antlpoverty  efforts  and  frequently 
turned  her  home  into  a  headquarters  for 
out-of-town  demonstrators. 

She  was  also  active  In  politics,  working  for 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  during  his  1968 
Presidential  bid. 

IDENTITT    OF    HER    OWN 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Moore,  the  mother  of 
nine  children,  embarked  on  a  literary  career. 
Friends  said  that  after  years  of  being  Identi- 
fied primarily  as  the  wife  of  a  prominent  and 
sometimes  controverlal  husband,  she  was  In- 
terested In  seeking  an  idenUty  of  her  own. 

In  1968  she  published  "The  People  on  Sec- 
ond Street."  a  description  of  the  sorrows.  Joys 
and,  above  all,  the  ultimate  frustration  of 
the  couple's  life  and  ministry  in  Jersey  City. 

"We  didn't  begin  to  change  the  system  ex- 
cept to  smooth  some  of  Its  edges,  and  those 
Impermanently,"  she  wrote.  "The  people  on 
Second  Street  ...  are  stUl  politically  power- 
less, groggy  from  television's  half-truths,  pa- 
tronized by  handouts  from  a  grossly  ineffi- 
cient welfare  system.  We  changed  none  of 
that.  But  we  did  live  there  as  a  family;  we 
were  part  of  the  community." 

In  1971,  at  the  age  of  48,  she  enrolled  in 
writing  courses  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. "I  was  called  by  my  first  name,  and 
my  last  was  both  unknown  and  unimpor- 
tant." she  said. 

Last  March.  Mrs.  Moore  was  told  that  she 
suffered  from  inoperable  cancer  of  the  liver. 
WhUe  trying  various  nutritional  attempts  at 
curing  the  Ulness.  she  wrote  regularly  of  how 
it  felt  to  be  facing  death,  and  she  continued 
her  studies. 

Her  recent  writings,  most  of  them  stiU  im- 
publi&hed,  include  articles,  a  novel  and  a  play 
atx)ut  internal  politics  among  editors  of  a 
Washington  newspaper. 

Several  weeks  ago  she  dictated  a  funeral 
service  that  Includes  an  "agape  feast,"  a 
simple  feUowahlp  meal  modeled  on  early 
Christian  practice.  She  asked  that  the  music 
be  performed  by  a  string  quartet  with  flute 
or  oboe  and  that  Senator  McCarthy  read  "The 
PUgrtm  Soul-  by  WUUam  BuUer  Yeats.  She 
also  left  Instructions  that  her  gravestone  bear 
the  inscription  "The  loneliness  and  hUarlty 
of  survival." 

Mrs.  Moore  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Qulncy  Adams  Shaw  McKean,  a  prominent 
Boston  horseman  known  for  Introducing 
Afghan  hounds  Into  this  country,  and  Marga- 
rett  Sargent  McKean,  a  painter  and  sculptor. 
Their  summer  home  In  Pride's  crossing,  Mass., 
buUt  In  1660,  was  a  gathering  place  for 
artists. 

CRADDaTX    of    BARNARD 

Educated  privately  in  her  early  years,  Mrs. 
Moore  attended  the  Madeira  School  in  Wash- 
ington and  Vassar  College  for  one  year.  She 
graduated  in  1946  from  Barnard  Ccdlege. 
where  she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  husband  to  whom 
she  was  married  In  1944;  her  mother,  and  her 
chUdren:  Honor,  Paul  m,  Adella  (Mrs. 
Thomas  Gerety),  Rosemary.  George.  Marian, 
Daniel,   Susanna   and   Patience    Other   sur- 


vivors Include  a  sister,  two  brothers  and  fotir 
half-brothers. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
3  pjn.  at  the  Washington  Cathedral.  A  memo- 
rial service  wiU  take  place  Oct.  16  at  11  a.m. 
at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Jcdin  the 
Divine  in  New  York. 


DOUG  MORRISON 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  conservationists, 
sportsmen,  and  citizens  of  Arizona  have 
lost  a  good  friend  and  dedicated  public 
servant  with  the  passing  of  Mr.  E>oug 
Morrison  of  Cottonwood,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Morrison  died  September  30  and 
his  fimeral  was  held  on  October  3. 

Mr.  Ben  Avery,  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  paid  tribute  to  him  in  a  col- 
umn published  on  October  4. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Avery's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

He  Accomplished  Moch 
(By  Ben  Avery) 

Doug  Morrison  wasn't  a  big  man.  I  never 
heard  him  raise  his  voice.  He  turned  down 
opportiinities  for  promotion  to  stay  In  the 
field  and  do  the  work  he  liked,  but  his  in- 
fluence in  Arizona  and  Southwest  conserva- 
tion circles  had  more  Impact  for  good  than 
any  of  the  regional  foresters  I've  known. 

Doug  was  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  man  from 
the  heart  out,  and  from  one  of  the  best 
trained  minds  in  the  business  down  to  a 
pair  of  feet  that  were  willing  to  carry  him 
wherever  the  job  required. 

Doug  died  Suncay  In  Cottonwood  and  his 
funeral  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
last  few  years  of  bis  life  he  fought  for  every 
breath,  and  QnaUy  had  to  harness  himself  to 
an  oxygen  tank  Just  to  stay  alive.  But  he 
ne%'er  stopped  fighting  for  those  things  he 
believed  In.  and  I  was  on  the  receiving  end 
of  many  of  his  letters  that  provided  expert 
professional  guidance  to  me  in  a  field  where 
I  am  untrained. 

We  did  not  always  agree,  but  Doug  Morri- 
son was  always  completely  and  professionally 
hcnest.  I  wasn't  tho  only  one  in  the  South- 
west who  held  him  in  such  respect.  I  don't 
know  of  ansone  who  did  not. 

Doug  was  only  £2.  I've  known  him  well 
more  than  20  years,  since  that  winter  of  1952 
when  a  30-incn  snowfall  trapped  1,000  elk 
hunters  nlong  the  MogoUon  Rim  when  Doug 
was  the  district  ranger  at  Chevelon. 

His  wife.  Mary,  was  expecting  amy  day,  but 
Doug  spent  that  whole  week  out  in  the 
woods,  up  to  his  hip  pockets  in  snow,  leading 
crews  of  state  and  county  highway  workers, 
and  game  and  fish  rangers  plus  volunteers. 
In  seven  days  I  don't  think  anyone  got  seven 
hours  sleep,  but  only  five  hunters  died  in 
that  storm.  The  toll  could  easily  have  been 

60 

Because  of  his  honesty,  his  quiet  manner, 
and  a  courage  to  speak  up  even  when  It 
meant  disagreeing  with  a  superior  or  a  high 
public  official.  Doug  brought  about  many 
changes  of  great  benefit  to  Arizona,  and  to 
wildlife  in  forest  management  poUcy.  And 
many  of  these  changes  will  be  lasting  because 
they  have  been  written  Into  the  management 
manuals. 

He  was  successful  in  getting  a  manage- 
ment formula  adopted  for  control  of  Juniper 
that  has  stopped  most  of  the  destructive, 
wholesale  chaining  and  buUdodng  of  these 
trees.  Both  ranchers  and  wUdUfe  people 
would  listen  to  him.  and  he  helped  ranchers 
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on  the  Coconino  develop  some  outstanding 
range  management  plana. 

Today's  cooperative  wildlife  management 
plans  between  the  Forest  Service  and  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Department  are  Just  about 
100  per  cent  due  to  Doug's  efforts  and  his 
rare  ability  to  get  people  to  sit  down  together 
and  work  out  their  problems. 

He  was  awarded  a  special  citation  two 
years  ago  by  the  Governor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  for  his  work  in 
effecting  better  reproduction  of  aspen,  and 
in  protecting  the  beauty  of  the  national 
forests. 

And  during  bis  life,  he  headed  the  state 
professional  societies  but  his  first  love  was 
the  state's  wildlife.  He  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  also  In  the 
field  of  Identifying  forbs.  grasses  and  woody 
plants  of  the  Southwst. 

We  will  miss  Doug  Morrison,  but  we  will 
benefit  from  his  work   for  many  yeskrs. 


October  8,  1973 


EXCELLENT  TESTIMONY  OF 

GEORGE  C.  MARTIN.  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  HOME  BUILDERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  Mr.  George 
C.  Martin  testified  before  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

His  testimony  was  among  the  very 
best  we  have  received  and  showed  an 
understanding  of  what  is  happening  to 
the  housing  programs  that  has  not  yet 
been  reaUzed  by  citizens  throughout  the 
country. 

PtTBLIC    FSOZKN    OtTT 

The  reaUty  is  that  at  least  60  percent 
and  probably  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  now  priced  out  of  the  house 
buying  market.  With  interest  rates  at 
9  percent  and  land  and  construction  costs 
up.  tfic  ordinary  family  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  house. 

In  this  context  the  administration  has 
put  a  freeze  or  moratorium  on  existing 
programs  to  help  those  of  both  low  in- 
comes and  middle  incomes. 

NO    NTW    PaOGBAM    NOW 

Further,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
point,  not  only  does  this  freeze  continue 
essentially  in  effect— there  are  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  table,  but  it  essentially 
continues — there  Is  no  specific  program 
from  the  administration  as  a  substitute. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
lately  about  whether  we  should  substitute 
housing  allowances  for  the  existing  pro- 
grams. Cne  can  arsue  that.  I  think  it  will 
not  work. 

But  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  administration  is  not  proposing  that. 
They  are  proposing  nothing. 

So.  the  pr€sent  programs  are  stopped. 
No  new  program  is  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute. And  meantime  the  bulk  of  the 
American  people  are  frozen  out  of  hous- 
ing by  the  high  interest  rates. 

CaiTZL    SITUATION 

This  is  a  cruel,  brutal,  bad  program, 
or  lack  of  program.  It  abandons  our  his- 
toric housing  program.  And  yet  few 
know  it. 

Mr.  Martin  knows  what  Is  happening 
and  has  said  so. 

•  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ex- 
cellent testimony,  along  with  his  ex- 
hibits, appear  in  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

as  follows : 

Statkmzkt  op  thk  Nationai.  Association  of 
HoMX  BtTiLocas 
Mr.   Chairman  and   members  of  the  Sub- 
committee : 

My  name  la  George  C.  Martin.  I  am  a  home 
builder  from  Louisville.  Kentucky.  I  also 
serve  as  the  President  of  the  Nationai  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  which  Is  the  trade 
association  of  the  home  building  industry. 
NAHB's  membership  totals  more  than  71.000 
throughout  the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Appearing  with  me  today  are  Lewis  Cenker, 
our  First  Vice  President,  and  Nathaniel  H. 
Rogg.  our  Executive  Vice  President. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  and  present  our  views  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's housing  proposals  as  em- 
bodied In  the  President's  message  of  Septem- 
ber 19  and  tbe  legislative  proposals  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  this  week.  I  must 
say.  however,  that,  while  we  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear,  we  regret  that  what  Is 
before  the  Subconunlttee  today  does  little 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  American 
people,  especially  those  of  low  and  moderate 
tacome. 

In  my  appearance  before  you  on  July  23 
I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  housing  situa- 
tion then  confronting  us  as  a  result  of  esca- 
lating mortgage  Interest  rates  and  the  tight 
avallabUlty  of  mortgage  money  at  any  price. 
I  also  presented  our  vlevre  on  the  major  bills 
then  pending  before  the  Subcommittee.  In- 
cluding S.  2183.  which  would  consolidate  and 
simplify  the  various  HtJTJ  housing  programs 
and  8.  1743  and  8.  1744.  different  approaches 
toconsolldattng  and  simplifying  the  various 
HtTD  urban  development  programs. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  our  support  for 
most  of  the  provisions  of  8.  2182  and  8  1744. 
These  two  bUls  basically  embrace  the  pro- 
visions of  3.  3248.  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
March.  1972.  which  we  thought  was  a  very 
good  bUl  and  regret  never  became  law.  We 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  move  quickly  to 
approve  legislation  along  the  basic  Unes  of 
last  year's  Senate-approved  bill. 

If  anything,  the  housing  situation  Is  worse 
than  It  was  on  July  23.  Mortgage  money  has 
become  considerably  tighter  and  even  more 
expensive.  Hoxoslng  starts  In  August  were  at 
their  lowest  level  since  October,  1971.  and 
buUdlng  permits  for  August  were  at  their 
lowest  level  since  February.  1971.  Both  have 
been  on  a  downward  trend  since  the  first  of 
the  year  and  seem  headed  down  even  farther 
for  the  next  several  months  to  come. 

This  deterioration  was  not  unexpected  but 
It  Is.  nevertheless,  unwelcome  and  we  believe 
unnecessary.  The  prmclpal  cause  has  been  the 
Administration's  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  principal  reliance  on  monetary  policy 
to  stem  Inflation  Houstag.  of  course.  Is  hard- 
est hit  when  such  heavy  reliance  U  placed  on 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  money  to  slow 
down  general  Inflationary  patterns.  With  the 
prime  rate  at  10%  at  most  banks,  mortgage 
Interest  rates,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
us  In  the  early  part  of  September,  have 
reached  a  median  level  of  9.2%.  All  Indica- 
tions are  that  these  rates  have  even  gone 
higher  since  that  siirvey.  The  results  of  this 
survey  and  other  Information  pulled  together 
by  our  Economics  Department  on  the  present 
housmg  situation  are  set  out  in  our  Housing 
Start*  Bulletin  of  September  19.  1973.  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached. 

We  had  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dents message  would  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  housing  situation  and 
propoee  slgnlflcant  tools  to  deal  with  It  Un- 
fortunately It  fell  far  short.  The  $2.5  billion 
in  forward  commitments  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  S  &  Ls  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem and  the  relnatltuUon  of  the  ONMA  Tan- 
dem Plan  for  new  unsubsldlzed  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  are,  of  course,  welcome.  How- 


ever, the  ta.5  billion  In  advance  commitments 
will  only  make  money  avaUable  at  rat«a  In 
excess  of  9>4  %  to  the  ultimate  borrower  and, 
If  the  Tandem  Plan  had  not  been  originally 
suspended  In  June.  It  probably  would  have 
been  operaUng  at  a  $3  bUllon  annual  level 
at  this  time  anyway.  There  was  no  Indication 
of  any  effcat  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  mort- 
gage money,  the  real  culprit  in  today's 
slowed -down  housing  market. 

With  respect  to  housing  the  low  and  mod- 
erate Income,  the  President's  proposals  are 
little  short  of  disastrous.  After  suspending 
the  present  subsidy  programs,  the  Adminis- 
tration promised  that  a  full-scale  review 
has  been  completed  and  it  seems  to  have 
done  little  other  than  to  Justify  the  precon- 
ceptions articulated  by  Administration 
spokesmen  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  In 
January  At  the  expense  of  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars.  aU  that  the  low  and  moderate 
Income  have  to  console  them  Is  the  hope  that 
two  or  three  years  in  the  futur?  some  type 
of  housing  allowance  program  may  be  Initi- 
ated on  a  gradual  basis  to  help  them  obtain 
decent  housing.  In  the  Interim  they  are  to 
be  consoled  with  200,000  units,  while  the 
Nationai  Housing  Goals  call  for  an  annual 
production  In  excess  of  600.000  units  a  year 
Before  I  get  Into  some  of  the  particulars 
of  the  President's  message  and  the  bUl  he 
has  sent  to  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  two  areas  of  immediate  concern. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  necessity  to  take 
early  action  to  relieve  the  present  mortgage 
money  crisis.  Secretary  Lynn.  In  his  state- 
ment two  days  ago.  called  for  early  action  on 
legislation  to  Increase  the  FHA  mortgage 
limits  and  to  adjust  the  downpayment  re- 
quirements for  FHA  mortgages.  We  fully 
agree. 

The  FHA  mortgage  limits  have  not  been 
raised  in  almost  three  years,  during  which 
we  have  experienced  a  severe  Inflation 
throughout  our  economy.  With  Interest  rates 
at  levels  In  excess  of  9%.  there  Is  absolutely 
no  mortgage  money  available  in  those  states 
with  ST,  and  similar  usury  limits.  Since 
meet  of  these  states,  however,  do  exempt 
from  their  usury  limit  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages. It  Is  Important  that  the  FHA  mortgage 
limits  reflect  today's  cost  levels. 

We  also  believe  It  would  be  helpful  If  ad- 
justments were  made  in  the  maximum  mort- 
gage limits  for  the  FNMA  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  conventional, 
secondary  markets.  These  two  Important  In- 
stitutions have  been  circumscribed  In  their 
ability  to  assist  effectively  the  conventional 
mortgage  market  because  of  outmoded  mort- 
gage limits.  Legislation  making  these  Im- 
portant adjustmenu  should  be  acted  on  ex- 
peditiously by  the  Congress. 

Beyond  these  relatively  technical  adjust- 
ments, however,  we  believe  that  It  Is  crucial 
that  the  Congress  pay  early  attention  to  the 
need  to  alleviate  the  present  mortgage  crisis 
and  provide,  through  legislation,  the  mech- 
anisms that  will  help  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  future  crises.  There  Is  no  single  way  of 
deaimg  with  these  crises,  but  we  t>elleve  that, 
through  a  combination  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions.  It  Is  possible  to  prevent 
them  from  recurring  in  the  future. 

At  our  Board  of  Directors'  Meetmg  In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  last  week,  our  Board 
adopted  two  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
present  situation.  The  first  of  these  sets  out 
a  many-faceted  program  which  we  believe 
should  be  put  Into  effect  The  second  re- 
affirmed the  housing  goals  adopted  by  the 
Congress  In  1968  and  called  upon  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  act  quickly  to  deal  with 
the  present  problems.  Copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions  are   attached    to   my  statement. 

I  commend  to  you  the  program  set  out 
In  these  resolutions.  There  la  no  question 
that.  If  the  past  Is  any  indication  of  the 
future,  we  will  ultimately  oome  out  of  the 
present  crisis,  but  the  toll  will  be  great  In 
lost  efficiency  in  the  housing  Industry  and 
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increased  costs  to  the  housing  consumer. 
We  cannot  allow  such  a  basic  need  as  hous- 
ing our  people  to  be  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  boom-or-bust  housing  policy. 

Secondly,  It  Is  Important  that  we  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  providing  decent  housing  for 
the  nation's  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies. For  nine  months  now  this  effort  has 
been  on  the  shelf  while  present  programs 
have  been  studied.  This  study  has  now  been 
completed,  and  we  find  a  further  study  pro- 
posed. We  also  find,  to  otir  dismay,  that  the 
Administration  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
find  and  declare  that  the  present  Federal 
subsidized  houalng  programs  have  not  made 
an  adequate  contribution  toward  meeting 
the  nation's  housing  goals;  that  they  are 
wasteful  and  Inequitable;  and  that  they 
have  otherwise  been  useless.  It  is  then  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  find  that  a  yet  un- 
tried and  stUl  to  be  studied  method  Is  a 
better  approach  and  that  In  the  meantime 
we  are  to  abandon  any  approach. 

This  Is  disgraceful.  Despite  the  approxi- 
mately 2  million  families  who  have  obtained 
decent  housing  under  these  programs  over 
the  past  four  to  five  years,  the  nation  is 
now  asked  to  abandon  any  effort  m  place 
of  posslbUlty.  The  Congress  Is  further 
asked  to  revert  to  what  has  not  worked  In 
the  past — maximum  reliance  on  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock  and  the  disciplines  and 
economies  of  the  free  housing  market.  It  is 
further  asked  to  abandon  the  ten-year  hous- 
ing goal  enacted  In  1968.  as  well  as  the  goal 
of  eliminating  all  substandard  housing.  It 
Is  even  asked  to  authorize  HUD  to  spend 
money  to  determine  "the  definition  of  safe 
and  sanitary  housing." 

If  HUD  at  this  time  does  not  know  what 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  la,  the  nation  in- 
deed U  m  a  sorry  state.  If  the  government 
Is  now  to  abandon  its  efforts  to  provide  good 
bousing  for  those  who  cannot  otherwise  af- 
ford it,  as  well  as  Its  efforts  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard housing,  then  we  are  in  even  a 
sorrier  state. 

While  there  may  be  better  and  more  ef- 
ficient ways  of  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  low  and  moderate  Income  than  those 
presenUy  avaUable,  it  is  Important  that  we 
proceed  full  speed  with  the  programs  now 
at  hand  until  those  better  and  more  ef- 
ficient programs  are  developed  and  fully 
funded.  This  Is  especlaUy  true  today  when 
the  highest  mortgage  Interest  rates  in  our 
history  have  priced  such  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  out  of  the  housing  market. 
Therefore,  as  our  Board  of  Directors  In 
another  resolution  adopted  m  New  Orleans 
Stated,  we  reaffirm  our  support  of  these  pro- 
grams, urge  HUD  to  release  all  Impounded 
funds,  and  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  suffi- 
cient additional  funds  to  keep  these  programs 
operating  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional housing  goals  until  such  better  pro- 
grams are  m  being.  I  have  attached  a  copy 
of  that  resolution  to  my  statement. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  basic 
premise  behmd  the  Admmistratlons  pro- 
posal to  abandon  the  present  housmg  sub- 
sidy programs,  that  the  present  major  em- 
phasis on  production  of  housing  for  the  low 
and  moderate  mcome  Is  wrong  and  wasteful 
and  that  we  should  mstead  rely  on  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock.  If  we  should  abandon  our 
present  production  orientation  for  low  and 
moderate  Income,  we  would  be  the  only  na- 
tion In  the  Western  world  without  a  signifi- 
cant production  element  In  its  program  to 
help  house  those  who  can  not  afford  ade- 
quate housmg  on  their  own. 

Beyond  that,  however,  we  would  be  placing 
our  reliance  on  an  illusory  foundation.  There 
Just  is  not  enough  standard  housing  in  this 
country  today  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who 
need  adequate  housing.  In  fact,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  experlencmg  one  of  the 
tightest  housing  situations  In  recent  decades 
For  the  last  three  years  our  vacancy  rate  m 
housing  avaUable  for  sale  has  been  slightly 


under  one  percent.  This  compares  with  a 
rate  of  1.5  percent  m  the  mld-slxtles.  The 
rental  vacancy  rate  m  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  was  5.8  percent,  slightly  higher  than 
It  has  been  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  but 
stlU  low  when  compared  to  the  over  8  per- 
cent rate  during  the  first  part  of  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  we  need 
a  vacancy  factor  \n  sales  housing  of  about 
1.5  percent  and  a  rental  vacancy  factor  of 
about  7  percent  In  order  to  maintain  popu- 
lation mobility.  Further,  the  Census  Bureau 
figures  show  that  much  of  this  vacant  hous- 
ing is  located  \n  older  structures  and  only 
has  one  or  two  bedrooms.  In  other  words  It 
is  the  least  desirable  housing  and  often  In- 
adequate for  famUy  needs. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  situation.  It  Is 
prc^osed  that  principal  reliance  be  placed  on 
so  called  cash  assistance  (previously  known 
as  bousing  allowances)  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  now  Inadequately  housed.  The 
housing  Just  Isn't  there  to  do  this,  and  there 
Is  no  Indication  that  It  wUl  be  there  at  any 
time  m  the  near  future  without  significant 
production.  The  Administration  ItseU  has 
some  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  housing 
allowance  approach,  smce  it  proposes  an  18- 
month  further  study  on  top  of  the  one  au- 
thorized three  years  ago  but  only  Initiated  In 
the  last  year.  Some  of  the  things  that  they 
believe  need  further  study  we  fuU  agree  with 
and  we  support  further  study  of  the  housing 
allowance  approach 

There  Is  no  question  that.  In  a  housing 
market  area  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
vacant  housing,  a  housing  allowance  may 
well  be  useful.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not 
too  many  areas  like  that  In  this  country. 
But  until  the  study  demonstrates  that  the 
vacancies  are  there  and  that  houalng  allow- 
ances wUl  truly  enable  the  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  to  find  a  decent  place  In  which 
to  live,  we  must  proceed  with  our  present 
programs,  not  abandon  them. 

In  hU  massage,  the  President  bases  his 
decision  to  make  permanent  the  suspension 
of  the  present  housing  sutxidy  programs  on 
the  alleged  failure  of  these  programs.  HUD 
Secretary  Lynn,  in  his  appearance  before  this 
Subcommittee  two  days  ago,  elaborated  on 
the  so-called  defects. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  recognise 
that  we  are  talking  about  several  programs 
with  disparate  objectives  and  goals,  not  a 
single  monolithic  program.  For  Instance,  the 
public  housing  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams were  aimed  at  providing  decent  houa- 
lng for  the  very  low  Income,  those  generally 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  235  and  236  programs  were  aimed 
at  a  somewhat  higher  income  level,  albeit 
those  still  with  Inadequate  resources  to  ob- 
tain decent  housing  on  their  own.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  said  that  235  and  236  have  not 
served  the  very  poor,  that  Is  not  a  defect  In 
the  programs.  It  is  reaUy  nothing  more  than 
a  statement  that  they  have  done  what  they 
were  designed  to  do. 

What  these  programs  have  not  done,  la 
unduly  concentrate  the  poor  In  economic 
and  social  ghettos.  This  may  have  lieen  true 
of  some  public  housing  projects  of  the  past, 
but  not  for  most  ot  the  housing  buUt  since 
1968.  In  fact  the  236  program  especially,  and 
to  some  extent  the  236  program,  have  eiuibled 
many  lower  Income  families  to  break  out  of 
past  ghetto  patterns  and  to  move  out  and 
live  among  the  rest  of  the  peculation.  Iron- 
ically, the  llmted  experiences  to  date  with 
housing  aUowancas  has  demonstrated  that 
they  tend  to  reinforce  present  living  patterns 
rather  than  breaking  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  programs  are  inordi- 
nately costly.  They  are  projected  to  cost  be- 
tween »66  and  885  billion,  as  a  result  of  com- 
mitments made  to  date.  At  the  same  time  It 
Is  stated  that  they  serve  primarily  those  with 
Incomes  well  above  the  low-Income  level  of 


$4,375.  To  prove  this,  the  median  income  lev- 
els of  those  moving  into  235  and  236  housing 
In  1972  Is  cited.  However,  UUD's  own  figures 
show  that  the  estimated  contractual  poty- 
ments  under  the  235  and  236  programs,  pur- 
suant to  commitments  made  through  fiscal 
year  1973.  wlU  only  total  $14.6  blUlon.  Al- 
though this  is  certainly  a  lot  of  money,  It 
also  will  provide  houalng  Initially  for  1,075,- 
000  families.  Beyond  that,  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  families  over  the  expected  subsidy 
life  of  the  236  projects  will  also  benefit. 

You  might  be  asking  where  Is  this  $65  to 
$86  billion  estimate  coming  from?  WeU,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  the  very  low  Income  under 
the  pubUc  housing  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. 

The  total  cost  estimated  for  these  two  pro- 
grams according  to  HUD  Is  $50.3  bUllon.  This 
cost  wUl  support  about  1.6  million  units,  but 
many,  many  more  famUles  than  that  wUl 
benefit,  since  these  are  rental  programs 
which,  like  all  rental  projects,  have  a  sub- 
stantial turnover. 

I  have  given  you  these  figures  because  I 
believe  that  It  la  Important  that  the  true  cost 
of  the  programs  be  known  to  you  in  relation 
to  whom  Is  being  served  by  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. Otherwise,  you  might  be  left  with  the 
Impreaslon  that  we  are  spending  dispropor- 
tionate percentages  of  our  housing  subsidy 
funds  for  those  somewhat  above  the  lowest 
Income  levels. 

We  are  told  that  over  the  next  decade  19 
percent  of  all  section  236  mortgages  will  be 
foreclosed  and  20  percent  of  all  236  projects. 
We  are  not  told  however  on  what  basis  these 
estimates  are  made,  nor  are  we  told  how  these 
estimates  compare  with  actual  experience 
under  unsubsldlzed  FHA  programs.  We  do 
know,  however,  from  figures  prepared  by 
HTJD  cuid  supplied  to  this  Subcommittee  by 
us  In  our  appearance  before  you  last  April, 
that  as  of  December  31.  1971,  the  foreclosure 
experience  under  the  236  program,  based  on 
the  age  of  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  fore- 
closure, had  up  to  that  time  been  better  than 
under  FHA's  basic  unsubsldlzed  203 |b)  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  told  that  the  government  must  pay 
up  to  15  to  40  percent  more  for  houalng  under 
these  programs  than  would  have  l>een  paid.  If 
those  assisted  bad  acquired  comparable 
housing  on  the  private  market.  WhUe  we 
realize  that  HUD  red  tape  and  unrealistic 
wage  determinations  do  often  unnecessarily 
drive  up  the  cost  of  236  housing,  we  have  yet 
to  see  any  data  mdlcatlng  any  significant  in- 
crease m  the  cost  of  housing  produced  under 
the  23S  program. 

We  are  told  that  many  236  projects  simply 
do  not  work  because  the  rents  that  tenants 
can  afford  to  pay  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  required  debt  service  and  operating  costs. 
We  are  not  told,  however,  that  this  problem 
frequently  fiows  from  unrealistic  Income 
limits  and  no  provision  to  handle  the  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  operating  costs  caused  In 
recent  years  by  runa«-ay  infiatlon.  The  cost 
of  operating  all  rental  projects  has  risen  sub- 
stantially In  recent  years,  not  Just  those  un- 
der the  236  program.  Does  the  Administration 
really  believe  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  Increase  a  OKinthly  housing  allowance  over 
the  past  four  years  to  reflect  mcreases  In  the 
cost  of  operating  apartments  occupied  by 
those  receiving  such  an  aUowance? 

We  are  told  that,  if  everyone  theoretically 
eligible  under  the  present  programs  a-ere  as- 
sisted. It  would  cost  $34  billion  a  year, 
whereas  It  would  cost  only  $8  to  $11  bUllon 
under  a  housing  allowance  approach.  We  are 
not  told  how  these  figures  are  derived.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  word 
"theoretical"  because  It  presumes  that  all 
famUles  at  a  certain  Income  level  need  or 
would  seek  assistance,  a  presumption  er- 
roneous on  Its  face. 

We  jire  told  that  under  present  approaches 
there  are  long  waiting  lUts  to  get  Into  sub- 
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sldized  bousing.  Who  Is  responsible  for  much 
of  tbe  length  of  these  waiting  lists?  Could  It 
be  th*t  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  Congress  to  move  on  with  working  pro- 
grams has  contributed  to  much  of  the  length 
of  these  lists?  Will  suspending  any  effort  at 
all  for  2V^  or  3  or  4  years  contribute  to  re- 
ducing the  length  of  these  lists?  Ill  let  you 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

After  this  long  recitation  of  alleged  Ula  and 
problems  of  the  present  programs,  It  Is  then 
proposed  that  200.000  additional  unlta  be 
made  available  during  this  fiscal  year  before 
their  final  termination.  If  the  programs  are  so 
awful  and  unworkable,  this  seems  somewhat 
contradictory.  But  let's  presume  that  they  are 
not  that  bad,  then  why  limit  the  Interim  ef- 
forts to  300.000?  We  are  told  that  this  is  all 
that  can  be  handled  with  "quality  process- 
ing". Would  not  perhaps  this  inability  to 
handle  more  units  be  partly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  HUD  has  drastically  cut  Its  staff 
and  refused  to  use  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  adequately  staff  up  to  do  Its  Job. 
The  attack  on  the  present  housing  subsidy 
programs  Is  carried  through  In  the  Admlnls- 
tratlons  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1973,  S. 
2507.  This  bill,  similar  In  many  ways  to  the 
consolidation  and  .simplification  proposals 
submitted  In  1970  and  1971.  Is  also  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  philosophy.  It  would  do  away  com- 
pletely with  the  present  235  and  236  pro- 
grams, and  It  would  terminate  any  new  as- 
sistance for  public  housing  as  of  December  31, 
1975. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  we  believe  that  235 
and  236  should  be  continued.  We  also  believe 
that  the  public  housing  program  should  be 
continued  beyond  1975.  We  therefore  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  do  so  In  any  revisions  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  Of  1937  that  It  should  report  out. 

Only  having  a  couple  of  days  to  review  8. 
2507,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  it  thoroughly  and  prepare  detailed 
comments  on  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sub- 
committee's indulgence  to  supply  such  de- 
tailed comments  within  the  next  week  and 
to  just  touch  upon  some  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  S.  2507  at  this  time. 

We  question  why  the  Congress  and  those 
who  use  the  I'HA  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams are  confronted  for  the  third  time  in 
less  than  four  years  with  a  new  proposed 
revision  of  the  basic  FHA  and  public  housing 
statutes.  It  seems  so  wasteful  to  go  tlirough 
once  again  the  process  of  considering  basic 
technical  revisions  m  these  statutes,  when 
It  all  has  been  considered  and  acted  upon 
before. 

Probably  the  most  basic  change  in  the 
housing  programs  proposed  to  be  retained  Is 
in  the  public  housing  leasing  program.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  that  a  new 
leasing  program  be  adopted  which  would 
provide  direct  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
government  to  the  project  owner  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  units  In  a  new  or  rehabUltated 
project.  The  local  housing  authority  would 
be  by-passed. 

This  apparently  is  designed  as  a  replace- 
ment to  the  present  236  and  rent  supple- 
ment programs.  We  see  many  potential  prob- 
lems. First,  limiting  the  number  of  assisted 
units  to  20  percent  could  seriously  limit  its 
attractiveness  to  private  builders  who  would 
have  to  attract  mortgage  money  in  the  con- 
ventional market  without  any  assistance 
from  the  government,  since  even  use  of  FHA 
would  be  forbidden.  It  is  contended  that 
this  method  would  result  in  less  expensive 
projects.  Yet.  the  principal  factor  in  driving 
up  the  cost  of  projects  under  the  present 
programs,  the  prevailing  wage  requirement 
under  Davis-Bacon,  would  be  retained. 

Another  disturbing  feature  is  that  the 
rents  on  which  the  suljsldy  woiUd  be  based 
could  not  exceed  a  fair  market  rental  de- 
termination for  the  housing  market  area  by 
HUD.  If  it  were  necessary,  because  of  the 
economics    of     the     particular    project,     to 
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charge  a  rent  in  excess  of  a  HUD  determina- 
tion, tenants  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  the  stautory  percentage  of  their 
income  and  thus  we  would  be  back  where 
we  are  now  in  some  of  the  236  projects.  It 
would  be  even  more  serious,  because  a  family 
would  be  required  to  pay  25  percent  of  its 
gross  Income,  with  no  deductions  for  minors 
as  now  permitted  and  presiimably  including 
all  income  of  minors.  This  would  be  a  retro- 
gression to  tbe  discredited  methods  of  cal- 
culating income  for  rent  payment  purposes 
of  the  past. 

We  see  little  of  benefit  from  this  proposed 
major  modification  of  the  public  housing 
leasing  program  and  much  of  detriment.  We 
l)elleve  it  would  l)e  much  simpler  to  retain 
the  present  programs  than  to  try  to  struc- 
ture an  entirely  new  one  with  all  tlie  prob- 
lems attendant  thereto. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
are  greatly  disturbed  about  the  apparent 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Adnalnlstra- 
tion  to  ttirow  out  the  lessons  of  the  p>ast  and 
to  attempt  to  abandon  the  nation's  present 
commitment  to  the  early  realization  of  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American.  The  past 
taught  us  that  reliance  on  existing  housing 
and  the  market  place  would  not  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  the  low  and  moderate  in- 
come. In  1949  this  recognition  was  embodied 
in  that  year's  Housing  Act.  better  known  as 
the  Taft-Hlender-Wagner  Act.  The  sponsors 
of  that  act  realized  that  production  was 
needed  if  we  were  ever  to  n^et  this  nation's 
housing  needs.  This  week  you  have  been 
asked  to  abandon  that  precept.  We  urge  you 
not  to. 


( From  the  Housing  Starts  Bulletin, 
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SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  STAXTS  CONTtNUI 

TO  DECUKK 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
housing  starts  declined  6%  In  August  to 
2,045.000  units  from  a  2.176.000  xmit  rate  in 
Jxily.  The  rate  was  15.6%  below  the  2,424,000 
units  registered  for  the  same  month  in 
1972. 

The  rate  of  single  family  starts  declined 
9%  between  July  and  August  to  1.126.000 
units  from  1,238.000  unlta.  The  multifamily 
rate  declined  2%  to  919.000  units  from  938,- 
000  units. 

Regionally,  the  Northeast  had  a  22.6 '"c 
jump  to  277.000  units  from  226.000  units; 
the  North  Central  declined  2.7%  to  476.000 
units  from  489.000  units:  the  South  plunged 
by  22.8%  to  818.000  units  from  1.060,000 
units:  and  the  West  had  an  18.2^1  Increase 
In  the  rate  of  sUrts  to  474.000  units  from 
401.000  units. 

DROP  W  ACTUAL  STARTS 

Actual  sUrts  declined  3%  to  196,700  units 
from  201,700  units.  Aug\ist  starts  saw  a  15.2% 
drop  compared  to  the  230,900  units  in  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Starts  in  the  single  family  sector  declined 
6.2%  to  106,800  units  from  113,800  uniu. 
Multifamily  starts  decreased  1.1%  to  86,300 
units  from  87,300  units. 

Regionally,  actual  starts  Increased  3%  in 
the  Northeast  to  27.100  units  from  26,300 
units;  the  North  Central  Region  rose  10.7% 
to  50.700  units  from  46.800  units;  the  South 
dropped  by  19.8%  to  76.300  units  from  93  JOO 
units;  and  the  West  increased  13.9%  to  40.- 
100  units  from  36.300  units. 

Actual  starts  for  August  include  3,600 
public  housing  units. 

PBMrrS  CONTIM  MX  DOWN 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
building  permits  issued  declined  4.3%  to 
1.706,000  umts  from  1.780.000  units.  The  Au- 
gust rate  was  26.2%  under  the  2.381.000  unlU 
in  the  same  month  last  year. 


The  single  family  permit  rate  declined  11  % 
to  805.000  unite  from  904.000  units,  whUe 
multifamily  permite  Increased  3.9%  to  901,- 
000  unite  from  876,000  unite. 

Regionally,  the  building  permit  rate  de- 
clined in  aU  but  the  Northeast  where  It  In- 
creased 6.9%  to  370,000  unite  from  256,000 
unite.  The  North  Central  Region  fell  10.7% 
to  333,000  unite  from  373,000  unite;  the  South 
dipped  3.3%  to  698,000  unite  from  722,000 
unite;  and  the  West  dropped  6.8%  to  405,000 
unite  from  430,000  unite. 

Actual  permite  issued  Increased  1  %  in  Au- 
gust to  154,000  unite  from  153,400  unite.  How- 
ever, permite  Issued  last  month  were  down 
25%  compared  to  the  206,400  unite  Issued 
in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Single  family  permite  wore  down  6.7%  to 
76,600  unite  from  81,300  unite.  Multifamily 
permite  rose  8.4%  to  78,300  unite  from  72,300 
unite. 

ReglonaUy,  permite  in  the  Northeast 
jumped  14.6%  from  July  to  August,  to  26,- 
800  imite  from  33,400  unite;  the  North  Cen- 
tral declined  6.6%  to  32,100  unite  from  34,- 
000  unite;  the  South  dropped  0.2%  to  59.200 
unite  from  69.300  unite;  and  the  West  in- 
creased 0.3%  to  36.800  unite  from  36,700 
unite." 

MOBILK   HOMX   SHIPMXNTS  DJCCUNX 

Manufacturers'  shlpmente  of  mobile  homes 
dropped  12.2%  In  July  to  60.300  unite  from 
57.300  unite  in  June.  However,  shlpmente 
Increased  3.7%  over  the  48.500  unite  in  July 
1972. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  shlpmente 
declined  7.6%  to  669.000  xmite  from  616,000 
unite.  The  July  rate  was  1.8%  over  the  659,000 
unite  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

IN  SUMMART 

In  the  eight  months  since  January,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  housing 
starte  has  dropped  by  452.000  unite,  or  18.1  %  . 
In  these  eight  months,  six  have  shown  a  de- 
cline from  the  previous  month.  Even  more 
Important,  the  August  annual  rate  of  build- 
ing permite  issued  Is  down  671,000  unite,  or 
28JJ%.  since  the  peak  In  December  1972. 

The  immediate  future  for  housing  starte 
Is  rather  grim.  The  buUdlng  permit  rate 
of  1.7  mUlion  unite  in  Augtist  will  support 
housing  starts  of  less  than  2  million  In  the 
immediate  future.  The  deterioration  in  the 
mortgage  market  will  have  a  much  longer 
term  effect  on  starte,  the  resale  housing 
market  and  the  ability  of  peojrie  to  buy  or 
rent. 

In  mid -September,  the  outlook  for  housing 
was  somewhat  better  and  somewhat  worse 
than  a  month  ago.  The  positive  side  of  the 
story — if  there  really  is  one — is  in  the  Ad- 
ministration s  attempt  to  ease  the  mortinure 
crisis.  ^ 

The  FHLBBs  authorization  to  provide 
forward  commltmente  covering  some  (2.6  bil- 
lion in  mortgage  loans  will  help.  The  price 
of  this  money,  however,  will  be  high — over 
9%— and  the  response  from  home  buyere  is 
not  yet  clear. 

The  GNMA  Tandem  plan  support  of  (3 
billion  Is  a  very  positive  step  but  again  wiU 
depend  on  the  price. 

Other  proposals  must  go  through  Congress 
and  their  future  is  unknown  at  this  time. 

On  the  negative  side  the  outflow  of  savings 
from  tlirlft  Institutions  continues.  Also,  in- 
dications point  toward  a  loss  of  conmimer 
savings  at  commercial  banks. 

Smce  mid -August  our  survey  (see  page 
4)  shows  that  interest  rates  on  permanent 
mortgages  increased  from  8.9%  to  9J%.  with 
no  improvement  in  the  avaUablllty  of  for- 
ward commltmente  (only  13%  of  reepondente 
Indicated  all  money  was  available). 

More  important,  the  basic  problem  of  fast 
economic  growth  stUl  remains  and  the 
prospect  of  a  high  level  of  capltel  spending 
is  on  the  horizon. 

In  this  climate  monetary  policies  probably 
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will  not  be  eased  in  the  near  future.  Nor 
will  the  short  term  rates  start  a  downward 
trend  for  the  next  few  months.  Under  these 
conditions  one  should  not  expect  tbe  revival 
of  savings  mto  thrift  institutions  to  begin 
much  before  next  Spring.  This  will  put  tlie 
bottoming  of  the  housing  cycle  at  sometime 
in  mid- 1974.  In  short,  the  housing  starte 
decline   will   continue   for  quite   awhile. 

NARB    SMXXCENCT    MORTGAGX 
RATES    SURVEY 

(August  31-SeptemheT  14, 1973) 
This  survey  was  conducted  in  order  to  con- 
tinue monitoring  mortgage  funds  and  inter- 
est rates.  Post  cards  were  sent  to  600  mem- 
bere  of  NAHB.  The  resulte  of  the  survey  are 
based  on  286  responses.  All  information  was 
mailed  to  NAHB  before  tbe  prime  rate  in- 
creased to  10%  on  September  13.  1973. 
AVAXLABiLrrr  or  roawARo  mortcaqe 

COMMITMENTS 

Nationally,  the  availability  of  forward 
mortgage  commitments  is  quite  similar  to 
the  situation  in  early  August  (see  Economic 
News  Notes.  September  1973).  In  the  most 
recent  survey,  33%  of  the  respondente  re- 
ported nonexistence  of  toTward  mortgage 
commltmente,  and  13%  reported  f\xll  availa- 
bUity. 

Regionally,  the  South  has  the  least  avail- 
able funds  (43%)  and  only  9%  full  avall- 
abUity.  In  the  Northeast  37%  reported  non- 
existent funds  and  10%  full  availability.  The 
North  Central  and  West  reported  24%  and 
20%.  respectively,  for  nonexistence  of  funds 
and  16%  and  28%  for  all  needed  available. 

rNTESEST  RATES — PERMANENT  MORTGAGES 

Interest  rates  have  risen  since  the  early 
August  survey.  Nationally,  tbe  median  rate 
for  permanent  mortgages  Increased  from 
8i)%  to  9JJ%. 

Median  Interest  rates  for  all  the  regions 
have  increased:  the  Northeast,  from  B3% 
to  8.7%;  North  Central,  from  8.6%  to  9.3%; 
South,  9.1%  to  9.3%:  and  the  West  from 
9.1%   to  9.4%. 

INTEREST   RATES CONSTRUCTION    FINANCING 

The  national  median  rate  for  construction 
financing  increased  from  9.4%  to  9.7%  be- 
tween the  two  surveys. 

ReglonaUy,  median  construction  financing 
interest  rates  show  the  following  changes: 
the   Northeast   from  9.7%    to   10.1%    in   the 


latest  survey;  Nc»tb  Central,  from  8.9%  to 
9.3%;  South,  9.3%  to  9.9%;  West,  9.6%  to 
0.8%. 

EfTBCT  ON  CONSTRUCTION   EMPLOYMENT 

Construction  employment  Is  also  expected 
to  decline  further  by  a  national  median  of 
44%  compared  to  37%  in  the  early  August 
survey. 

Regional  tabulations  on  construction  em- 
ployment reveal  that  the  median  drop  in 
the  Northeast  Is  expected  to  change  from 
39%  to  47%;  the  N«t,h  Central  from  38% 
to  37%;  the  South,  40%  to  46%;  and  the 
West  31%  to  38%. 

UrmCT  ON   HOUSING   PRODUCTION 

Nationally,  hovislng  production  is  antici- 
pated to  decline  by  a  median  of  61%,  com- 
pared to  an  expected  46%  drop  reported  in 
the  early  August  survey. 

Regionally,  tbe  projected  declines  in  hous- 
ing production  are  also  greater  than  those 
in  the  previous  survey.  Res{x>ndente  in  the 
Northeast  anticipate  a  median  decime  of 
56%  compared  to  46%;  the  North  Central 
foresees  a  44%  drop  in  comparison  to  38% 
in  early  Atigust;  the  South  64%  vs.  48%; 
and  the  West.  49%  vs.  43%. 

SUMMARY 

Nationally,  the  availability  of  mortgage 
funds  i^{)ears  to  have  remained  almost  con- 
stant, although  Interest  rates  have  increased, 
and  the  drops  in  starte  and  construction 
employment  are  expected  to  be  larger  than 
in  the  previous  survey. 

The  Northeast  low  median  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  Is  offset  by  the  largest  anticipated 
drops  in  starte  and  construction  employ- 
ment, a  decrease  In  availability  or  mortgage 
funds,  and  tbe  higbest  construction  financ- 
ing rate  in  all  tbe  regions. 

The  North  Central  Region  still  appears  to 
be  the  least  pressed  except  for  the  avail- 
ability of  mortigage  funds.  However,  rates  are 
up,  and  tbe  expected  drops  in  starte  and 
construction  employment  have  grown. 

The  South  still  baa  the  least  available 
mortgage  funds.  In  addition  to  increasing 
Interest  rates  and  nearly  the  higbest  expect- 
ed drops  in  starte  and  construction  employ- 
ment. 

The  West  reporte  more  mortgage  funds 
available  than  in  tbe  previous  survey.  How- 
ever, interest  rates  have  risen  there,  and  so 
have  the  anticipated  drops  In  starts  and 
construction  employment. 


MEDIAN    INTEREST   RATES.   PERMANENT   MORTGAGE   AND 
CONSTRUCTION  FINANCING 

(In  percant) 


Median 
intertst 
rat* 


North-    North- 
aast    central 


South       Wast   National 


Permanent  mort- 


8.7 


tn» 

Construction 
financing 10.1 


9.2 
9.3 


9.3 
9.9 


9.4 
9.8 


9.2 
9.7 


Source:   NAHB,  mortgage  rates  survey,  Aug.  31  to  Sept  14, 
1973. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  FORWARD  MORTGAGE  COMMITMENTS 
(Percant  ol  respondents) 

North-     North- 
east  central      South       Wast   National 

Nonexistent. 37           24           43           20            33 

Only  25  percent 

available 32          24          31           16            23 

Only  50  percent 

available 10           21           16           20             17 

Only  75  percant 

available 12          16          10          16            13 

All  needed  avail-  N 

able 10          16           9          28           13 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  tc(IOO  percent  because  ol  roundiwa. 
Source:  NAHB,  mortgate  rates  surv«y,  Aug.  31,  to  S«(iL|U, 
1973. 

EFFECT  OF  MORTGAGE  FUNDS  SHORTAGE  ON  HOUSING 
STARTS 

(Percent  ol  respondents] 

North-    North- 
east  c«ntra(     South      West   Nationa( 

No  effect 19  12  11  7  12 

Drop  in  starts 81  S8  89  93  88 

How  much  drop? 

20  percent  and 

under   0  12  9  11  9 

21  to  40 

percent 14  28  14  26  20 

41  to  60 

percent 33  22  32  22  28 

61  to  80 

percent 19  17  14  15  16 

81  to  100 

percent 14  6  17  19  13 

Median  and 
drop 56  44  54  49  51 

Note:  Components  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  roundinf. 
Source:  NAHB  mortgage  rates  survey,  Aug.  31  to  S«pt  U. 
1973. 


MONTHLY  COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  HOUSING  STARTS.  1964-73— NEW  HOUSING  ACTIVITY 

(In  thousands  o(  units)  t 


Total 
private 

Private 
tmilti- 

GoverniMDt  programs 

Ssasonally  adjusted  annual  rat* 

Total 

Private 

FHA 

FHA 

FmHA 

VA 

Public 

Total                Total 

and  putaiic 

private 

l-taffli(y 

lamily 

home 

project 

housing 

housing 

housing 

private             building 
housing              permitd 

housing 

housing 

housing 

housing 

unrts 

units 

units 

units 

units 

Aug.  1964-73 

starts 

starts 

starts 

starU 

sUrtad' 

started' 

started* 

started 

started  < 

starts                 issues 

1973           .      .  . 

195.7 

193.1 

106.8 

86.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.8 

3.3 

2,045                 1,706 

1972 

231.0 

228.6 

131.3 

97.4 

19.6 

14.1 

15 

9.9 

3.3 

2. 424                 2, 2tl 

1971 

205.9 

204.5 

111.7 

92.8 

29.3 

16.5 

7.1 

9.4 

3.4 

2.219                  2,046 

1970  

131.5 

1217 

77.3 

51.4 

20.8 

13.0 

7.1 

5.6 

6.7 

1.041                    1.394 

1969 

127.5 

124.9 

69.5 

55.4 

12.6 

9.3 

5.8 

4.2 

5.5 

1,358                  1,317 

1968 

141.0 

laaz 

136.6 
127.4 
101.8 
1213 
1313 

82.5 
83.7 
69.4 
88  8 

92.0 

54.0 
43.7 
32.4 
39.5 
46.3 

13.6 
13.9 
11.5 
14.5 
114 

6.9  .. 

3.4  .. 
2.1  .. 
3.1  .. 

4.5  .. 

4.8.. 
5.«.. 
13  .. 

1. 495                 1, 357 

1967 

1,407                 1.229 

1966 

130  7 

1. 119                     877 

196S 

181.6 
141.3 

4.4.. 

5.1  .. 

1,432                  1.249 

1964 

1.569                 1,306 

>  FHA  home  starts  include  rehabilitated  units. 

>  FHA  protect  starts  eicludt  rehabilitated  units  after  1967. 

•  Farmers  Home  Administration  starts  lor  the  last  month  reported  have  been  revised  downward 
25  percent  by  the  NAHB  Ecoiwrnics  Department  to  adjust  for  rehabilitated  units  and  eiisting  unit 
purchases  All  other  figures  reflect  actual  starts 

•  Public  Housing  as  defined  by  the  Department  ol  Housini  and  Urban  Development  includes  con- 
ventional, public,  leased  and  turnkey.  Effective  January  1971  .units  are  shown  by  month  reported, 
not  nonth  stated. 


Soure*:  U.S.  0*partm*nt  o«  Commerc*.  B.  0.  C,  "Construction  R*v»*w,"  Jattuary  1972,  t*Me  B-1 
Bureau  of  Census  C-20  Construction  Reports.  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  ol  Com- 
merce, "Housing  Starts  1959  71,"  C  20  Supplement;  Census,  "Housing  Starts",  series  C  20, 
November  1972;  Census  C  20  monthly  news  release;  Federal  Housing  Admimstration,  Faraiafs 
Home  Administration,  Veterans'  Administration. 
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NEW  HOUSING  ACTIVITY.  19S<V-72 
fin  Hwusands  of  unitij 


Ytar 


Total  privttt  *nd 

puMk  housjni 

starts 


Total  pri*aft 
housini  starts 


Private  on»- 

family  housinf 

starts 


Privata  multi- 

lamily  housini 

starts 


Total  build jni 
pofmits  issuM 


FHAhom* 
units  startad 


FHA  prolact 
units  stirtad 


VA  anits 
ttartod 


1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1969. 
1968. 
1967. 
1966. 
1965.. 
1964. 
1963. 
1962  . 
1961.. 
I960.. 


FmNA  units 
tUrt*d 


2.378.5 
2.0S4.5 
1,  469.  0 
1.499.6 
1.545.5 
1.321.9 
1. 195. 9 
1.509.6 
1.561.0 
1.  642. 0 
1.  492. 4 
1.365.0 
1,296l0 


2.356.6 
2.  052.  2 
1,  433.  6 
1.466.8 
1,  507.  7 
1.  291.  6 
1. 165.  0 
1,4719 
1.  S2«.  g 
1.610.3 
1.462.7 
1.313.0 
1.  252. 1 


1.309.2 
1.151.0 
812.9 
810.6 
899.5 
«43.9 
7715 
963.8 
970.5 
1. 020. 7 
991.3 
974.6 
994.7 


1.  047.  3 
901.2 
620.7 
656. 2 
608.2 

a7. 7 

3*6.5 
509.1 
558.3 
589.6 
471.4 
338.4 
257.4 


2.130.4 
1.924.6 
1,351,5 
1.323.7 
1,353.4 
1.141.0 

971  9 
1  239.  8 
1  285  8 
1.  334,  7 
1.  186.6 
1,064  2 

998.0 


198.5 
300.9 

233.5 
153.6 
147  8 

141.) 
129  1 
159  9 
154  0 
166.2 
197.3 
198.8 
225.7 


192.1 
233.1 
1IZ.0 
717 
79.4 
37.8 
29.3 
317 
SQ.7 
M.S 
K.2 
M.« 
&2 


104  0 
K3 
61.0 
S2.2 
«1 
S.S 

n.% 

«.4 
«.! 

n.i 
n.s 
n.% 


ST.  7 

ia.1 

%• 

7.9 
42 


MANUFACTURERS  SHIPMENT  OF  MOBILE  HOMES  MONTHLY.  1963-73 
(Actual  shipmtnts  In  thousands  of  units) 


Month 


1963 


1964 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

Juo« , 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


8.5 
10.2 
11.7 
13.6 
14.7 
13.7 
13.1 
13.7 
14.2 
15.6 
11.8 
10.0 


10.9 
12.8 
16.1 
16.7 
17.8 
119 
16.9 
17.9 
19.0 
112 
14.3 
11.6 


1965 


12.8 

14.2 
18.7 
17.9 
119 
21.0 
17.7 
21.1 
21.4 
20,5 
17.9 
13.8 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1989 


1970 


11.6 
14.3 
20.1 
19.6 
20.2 
21.7 
110 
22.4 
20.0 
19.3 
17.4 
29.9 


Total. 


12.2 

14.4 
114 
114 
21.9 
22.6 
115 
24.7 
24.2 
24.3 
21.0 
17.9 


110 
21.2 
24.0 
27.1 
27.6 
215 
27.2 
30.5 
219 
315 
27.6 
24.0 


27.1 
29.4 
37.5 
36.0 
34,6 
314 
312 
311 
40.1 
413 
32.7 
27.2 


150.8 


191.3 


219 
24.1 
29.5 
40.0 
319 
35.7 
37.1 
3814 
41.4 
40.8 
30.5 
27.0 


1971 


24.7 
28.7 
310 
413 
41.3 
47.8 
416 
50.0 
54.0 
50.8 
39.9 
34.4 


1972 


1972 


2115 


217.3 


33.5 
40.9 
49.1 
53.7 
51.8 
55.0 
415 
52.1  . 
49.1 
54.4  . 
50.7  . 
38.0  , 


40.7 
42.9 

S7.a 

61.6 
57.3 
57.3 
SO.  3 


240.4 


3110 


421.7 


401.2 


4916 


5719 


n.^'T^C^nfmJ?S"'^usin«'sSr795|l7^'  "^^Z^^6^'"V^^i    SSl^'"  ^^".f  ^"^  ^-20  Co«.tr«*.o.  Reportr  Bureau  ot  C««»    U  S    Depart- 
Administratton,  Farmer,  Home  AdministratTirv.ieralir  Mm"niVtS:    ^^'  *     ^'^-      """  ^^^-  '•«^»»'  l'".'  C«»u,  (^20  monthly  n«„  ,,\i^^i  ttou^n, 

NEW  HOUSING  ACTIVITY,  1969-73 
(In  UMMnands  of  unib) 


Year 


Total  private 
and  puMk      Total  privata 
housini  starts    housm|  starts 


Private 
1-famjly 


Private 
multifamily 


Actual  starts,  Govemment  prasrains 


,         FHA  home 

housing  starts   housmj  starts   units  started  ' 


FHA  project  FmHA  housing 
units  started  >   units  started  > 


1973  • 

January 1473 

February 139.5 

March 20L  1 

April 205.4 

***y 233.9 

J>"»« 203.4 

July 2CI.7 

August 1J5  7 

1972     •  '"•' 

January ^50  9 

f.««>'uaiy 153.6 

•«»'<* 250.8 

fP"! 2112 

«•»» 227.9 

J""* 226.3 

Ju** 207.5 

*u8Mt 231.0 

Septtwbtf 204.4 

Oe«i*«' 2112 

November 187  1 

December 152.'7 

1971  '^ 

January 114  j 

Februaiy 104  6 

Maid) VUL% 

*»"' 201« 

"n 2015 

«»"• 196.8 

July 197.0 

*«!««    205.9 

September 1755 

Oetober    181.7 

November 176.4 

December iss'j 

1970: 

Jamary (g,2 

February 77*2 

*•««*      117.8 

*P"« 130.6 

»•»» 127.3 

«"• 141.9 

i«'»  - 1415 

*ut«s« 131.5 

September |33.g 

October     H3.  g 

November 128.3 

December 124. 1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1416 
1310 
2010 

20s.  0 

233.8 
202.6 
201.1 
1911 

149.1 
152  2 

203.9 
211  6 
225.8 
223.1 
206.5 
2216 
203.0 
216.5 
185.7 
150.5 

1116 


102, 

167 

201 

198 

193 

194 

204 

173, 

171 

173.7 

152,1 


66.4 

74.3 
114.7 
1214 
1210 
1312 
140.8 
1217 
130.9 
140.9 
1219 
121.4 


77.1 
73.6 
105.1 
120.5 
131.6 
114.8 
1118 
1018 

76.2 
76.3 
111  4 
1118 
135.2 
131  9 

nil 

131.3 
120.5 
117.0 
97  4 
712 

54.9 
58.3 

91.6 
1110 
1156 
116  9 
107.7 
111.7 
102,1 
102,9 
92.9 
80.4 

33.4 
41.4 
(1.9 
718 
74  8 
83.0 
715 
77.3 
76.0 
79.4 
(7.4 
69.0 


615 

13 

64.4 

7.2 

94.9 

7.9 

84,6 

6.8 

102.3 

7.7 

87,8 

7.1 

87.3 

19 

86.3 

P) 

72  9 

24.1 

719 

115 

92  5 

216 

91,8 

112 

90,7 

18.8 

91,2 

17.1 

87,4 

14.5 

97.4 

119 

82,5 

14.1 

99.5 

12.8 

88.4 

113 

77.3 

7.6 

517 

217 

419 

115 

713 

219 

85.0 

27.1 

82  9 

24.5 

719 

210 

86,6 

214 

92  8 

29.3 

71,7 

211 

719 

24  6 

80.9 

24  1 

71.8 

27.1 

310 

113 

32.9 

12.1 

52.8 

119 

54.6 

212 

50.2 

118 

52.2 

21.1 

613 

22.6 

51.4 

218 

54.9 

21.2 

61.5 

219 

59.5 

21,2 

52.4 

213 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 

VA  housing  PuNic  housing     Total  private     Total  buildiw 
units  started  unib  started  •  bousing  starts     permits  issued 


17 
15 
119 
IL2 
116 
12.2 
14 
0) 

12.0 

13 
14,4 
114 
114 
15,0 
12.4 
14.1 
14.5 
11.7 
11  2 
34.0 

11 
12 
10.3 
17  5 
112 
112 
17.5 
115 
212 
119 
212 
58,3 

19 
13 
14 
11,7 
17.8 
119 
20.1 
110 
112 
115 
12.4 
37.8 


7.2 
4.2 
17 
6.3 
15 
19 
0) 
(•) 

11 
18 
7.9 
7.3 
16 
11.9 
12 
IS 
7.7 
7.8 
10 
17 

4.1 
4.3 
10 
11 
15 
113 
1.6 
7.1 
7.3 
16 
7.0 
4  8 

2.0 
2.4 
18 
4.9 
12 
5.0 
11 
7.1 
18 
7.0 
15 
10 


6.6 
18 
13 
16 

US 

11 
10 
8.8 

7.5 
10 
115 
15 
14 
16 
14 
19 
19 
15 
10 
18 

4.6 
4.7 
19 
14 

13 
10 
12 
14 

17 
II 
11 

7.4 

14 
19 
4.8 

14 
12 
5.1 
12 
16 
13 
18 
15 
17 


14 

2.497 

2.0 

1456 

2.4 

2.2(0 

2.7 

2.123 

2.4 

2.417 

2.6 

2.12a 

LO 

2.178 

13 

2,045 

2.5 

2.439 

2.6 

2,540 

7.7 

2.313 

2.1 

2,204 

3.6 

2.318 

119 

2.315 

5 

2.244 

13 

2.  424 

13 

2.426 

1.7 

2.446 

1.4 

2.395 

1,4 

2.369 

119 

1.810 

16 

1,794 

12 

1.938 

17 

1.951 

12 

2.046 

110 

2,008 

2.8 

2,091 

14 

2,219 

15 

2.029 

2,4 

2,038 

19 

2,228 

7.5 

2,457 

7.1 

1.108 

18 

1,322 

19 

1,»4 

10 

1.230 

10 

1,280 

7.9 

1.396 

17 

1.S06 

17 

l!40l 

16 

1.531 

13 

1.589 

15 

1.621 

16 

1.944 

2,218 
2.191 
2.071 
1.834 
1,804 
2,030 
1.780 
1.706 

2.204 
2,0S6 
2,007 
1.991 
1.955 
2,121 
2,108 
2.237 
2.2(5 
2,216 
2.139 
2,377 

1.668 
1.572 
1.722 
1.721 
1.971 
1.913 
2.079 
2,04( 
1.987 
2,027 
2,092 
2,191 

1.062 
1,118 
1.132 
1.224 
1.328 
1.322 
1.324 
1.394 
1,426 
1,564 
1,502 
1.767 
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VMT 


Total  privata 
and  public 


Private 
1-family 


Privata 
multifamily 


ActMl  starts,  Goveramant  programs 


Seasonally  adjusted  aoaual  rats 


Total  private  1-family        multifamily         FHA  home       FHA  project  FmHA  housing        VA  housing   Public  housing     Total  private      Total  building 

housing  starb   housing  starb    housing  starb   hoosing  starb   unib  started  >    unib  started  >    unib  started  >     unib  started   unib  started  <   housing  starb    permib  issued 


1969: 


January.. 
February . 
Maidi.... 
AprH 

May 

June 

July 

Aufust... 
Septomto 

nOMfllMf. 

Dtcemter. 


105.8 

101.  S 

51.3 

SO.  2 

18 

4.8 

18 

4.8 

1,7(9 

1,459 

94,6 

90.1 

47.9 

42.1 

12 

2.5 

IS 

3.3 

1.706 

1.495 

13S.6 

131.9 

71,9 

59.9 

12.7 

1.4 

19 

3.8 

1,S(I 

1.438 

1S9.9 

1S9.9 

85.0 

74.0 

110 

13 

4.4 

2.6 

rS24 

1.441 

157.7 

1SS.S 

91,3 

64.3 

13.4 

4.0 

4.3 

3.1 

l.SR 

1.328 

ISO.  5 

147.3 

82  7 

64.6 

119 

1.5 

4.6 

18 

1.528 

1,340 

126.5 

125.2 

73,5 

51.7 

111 

l.l 

4.7 

4.9 

1,3(8 

1.278 

127.5 

124.9 

69  5 

55.4 

12.6 

18 

4.2 

5.5 

1.3SS 

1,317 

132.9 

129.3 

71.5 

57.9 

111 

11 

4.8 

18 

1,507 

1,2(3 

125.8 

1214 

68.0 

55.3 

111 

4.4 

S.0 

11 

1,381 

1,21( 

97.4 

94.6 

511 

39.5 

12.2 

11 

19 

11 

1,229 

1,191 

85.3 

84.1 

42.8 

41.3 

114 

2.7 

4.2 

19 

1.327 

1,1SS 

>  FHA  home  starb  include  rehabilitated  units. 

>  FHA  project  starb  esdude  rehabilitated  unib  after  1967 

>  Farmers  Home  Administration  starb  lor  the  last  mocth  reported  have  been  revised  downward 
25  percent  by  the  NAH6  Eronomics  Department  to  adjust  lor  rehabilitated  unib  and  existing  unit 
purchases.  All  other  figures  reflect  actual  starts. 

<  Public  housing  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Housirg  and  Urban  Development  includes 
conventional,  public,  leased  and  turnkey,  Ellective  January  1971,  unib  are  shown  by  moath  re- 
ported, not  month  started.  , 

•  Not  available.  | 


•  Figures  for  September.  October,  Novefflber,  and  Dectmber  wil  be  taken  up  In  monthly  profrts- 
skm. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  B.D.C.,  "Construction  Review,"  January  1972.  tal>le 
B-7.  Bureau  of  Census,  C-20  Construction  Reporb.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  US.  Department  of 
Commerce,  "Housinf  Starb  1959-1971,"  C-20  Supplement;  Census,  "Housing  Starb,"  series 
C-20,  November  1972;  Census  C-20  monttily  news  release;  Federal  Housing  AdministratMM, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Veterans'   Administration. 


[Sept.  aa,  1973,  New  Orleans.  La.] 

NAHB  Resolution — Psoposals  To  Aixxviati: 

MORTGACB  Cusis 

Whereas,  the  President's  Housing  Message. 
of  8eptemt>er  19.  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  basic  credit  crisis  confronting  home- 
seeking  American  families  or  to  provide 
plans  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  needs, 
and 

Whereas,  the  President's  Message  depre- 
cates current  bousing  assistance  programs 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families  which 
have  worked  so  successfully  for  more  than 
four  years  and  holds  out  only  the  phantom 
hope  of  an  undeveloped  and  uncertain  pro- 
gram for  these  families  some  years  hence, 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  adopted  on  July  30,  a  positive 
13  point  program  designed  to  lower  interest 
rates,  relieve  the  shortage  of  loanable  funds. 
and  Increase  the  supply  of  housing  for  all 
families   (program  attached). 

Now,  therefore,  t)e  it  resolved,  that  the 
NAHB  Board  of  Directors  reaffirms  that  12 
point  program  and  calls  again  for  Immediate 
action  on  its  proposals  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that,  in  view  of  the 
continuing  worsening  conditions  since  adop- 
tion of  the  program,  with  mortgage  Interest 
rates  soaring  even  higher  to  a  level  of  10 
percent  and  beyond,  the  NAHB  further  calls 
upon  the  Administration  and  Congress  to; 

(1)  Extend  immediately  the  insuring 
authorities  of  FHA  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  In  order  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ruption of  operations  and  further  disloca- 
tion of  the  credit  market: 

(2)  Open  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dis- 
count window  to  thrift  institutions; 

(3)  Enact  legislation  requiring  p>enslon 
funds  to  Invest  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
assets  in  residential  mortgages; 

(4)  Raise  the  maximum  deposit  Insuranc* 
limits  of  the  F8LIC  and  the  FDIC  to  $60,000: 

(5)  Provide  full  insurance  for  public  funds 
deposited  in  thrift  institutions: 

lO)  Cease  selling  mortgages  from  the 
ONMA  portfolio  in  this  time  of  mortgage 
Aioney  shortness:  and 

(7)  Make  a  firm  and  unmlstaikable  recom- 
mitment to  meeting  the  Nation's  housing 
needs  as  expressed  in  the  National  Housing 
Ooals, 

(Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  on  July  IS,  1073) 
A  PoucT  To  Mnrr  th«  Hoxrsneo  Cktsis 
Whereas,  the  Administration  has  placed 
undue  reliance  on  monetary  policy  to  re- 
strain Inflation,  and 


Whereas,  we  are  experiencing  the  highest 
Interest  rates  in  the  Nation's  history  coupled 
with  a  tremendous  shortage  of  loanable 
funds  for  mortgages  at  affordable  rates  and 
terms,  and 

Whereas,  this  will  result  In  serious  reduc- 
tion in  the  supply  of  new  housing  at  a  time 
of  strong  demand,  resulting  in  widespread 
unemployment  in  the  building  trades  and 
related  industries,  and  deny  needed  housing 
for  American  families. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

(1)  That  an  anti-inflation  economic  policy 
which  relies  so  heavily  on  high  interest  rates 
to  control  inflation  is  self-defeating  and  in- 
flationary in  itself 

(2)  To  control  Inflation  effectively: 

A.  The  NAHB  urges  budget  cutbacks  in 
sectors  of  the  economy  hitherto  considered 
inviolate,  such  as  military  and  space  spend- 
ing, and  the  development  of  a  budget  bal- 
anced so  as  to  establish  proper  and  equit- 
able priorities  for  domestic  needs. 

B.  We  urge  imposition  of  selective  credit 
controls  to  reduce  the  alarming  rate  of 
growth  In  short-term  consumer  Installment 
credit  and  to  curtail  unrestrained  business 
borrowing,  thereby  spreading  the  burden  of 
containing  mflation  more  evenly  throughout 
the  economy. 

C.  We  urge  adoption  of  a  temporary  per- 
sonal and  corporate  InccKne  tax  surcharge. 

D.  We  urge  that  the  business  Investment 
tax  credit  be  applied  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Chairman  Arthur  Btims,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  vis:  that  the  Presi- 
dent t>e  authorized  to  reduce  or  suspend  it. 
subject  to  Congressional  veto,  in  tinges  of 
credit  stringency  such  as  this,  and  ralae  or 
reinstate  it  when  needed  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

E.  We  urge  recLsion  of  the  Interest  rate 
actions  of  July  5.  which  encouraged  com- 
mercial l>anks  to  raise  their  Interest  rates. 
forced  savings  and  loan  associations  tmd  mu- 
tual savings  banks  to  raise  their  Interest 
rate,  lessened  the  "spread"  t>etween  interest 
paid  by  t>anks  and  that  paid  by  8  &  L's  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  Introduced  the 
"wild  card"  certificate,  a  dangerous  new  ele- 
ment with  an  unlimited  Interest  rate.  This 
has  resulted  in  widespread  dlslntermediatlon 
from  thrift  institutions.  The  small  l>eneflts 
these  bring  the  average  saver  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  resulting  increeised  cost  of 
living  burden  on  the  consumer. 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of 
American  families  and  relieve  inequitable 
burdens  on  housing : 

A,  We  urge  the  enactment  of  legldatlon 
permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  es- 
tablish reserve  requirements  for  commercial 
banks  on  classes  of  assets  with  lower  reserve 


requirements  on  assets  Invested  In  residen- 
tial mortgages. 

B.  We  urge  exemption  from  Federal  income 
taxation  of  the  first  $760  interest  earned  an- 
nually by  consumers  on  savings  accounts. 

C.  We  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
permitting  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bamk 
System  to  advance  funds  to  S  &  Ls  at  rates 
low  enough  to  permit  S  &  Ls  to  make  OKirt- 
gage  loans  to  middle  income  families.  Any 
difference  between  the  cost  of  funds  and 
the  advance  rate  charged  S  &  Ls  should  be 
covered  by  appropriations. 

D.  We  urge  that  FNMA  fully  carry  out  its 
overriding  pul^lc  pur]x>se  obligations  in  har- 
mony with  the  philosophy  for  which  it  was 
created  and  vigorously  support  the  mortgage 
market  to  the  extent  of  accepting  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  In  profits. 

E.  NAHB  urges  that  the  HUD  Secretary  im- 
mediately reinstate  all  the  Tandem  Plan 
Programs  suspended  on  July  1,  1973.  at  the 
same  support  prices  then  in  effect.  We  fur- 
ther urge  that  the  Congress  authorize  these 
programs  at  higher  mortgage  amounts  that 
recognlae  the  current  housing  costs. 

F.  We  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  Im- 
mediately take  the  lead  in  developing  effec- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  of  providing 
a  stable  fiow  of  mortgage  money  at  reason- 
able rates.  Even  before  It  can  legally  go  Into 
force,  the  proposed  FHA  interest  rate  IncresMe 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated — as  it  was  also 
demonstrated  in  1970 — ais  an  ineffective  way 
either  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
mortgage  funds  or  of  reducing  escalating  dis- 
count points:  we  urge  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  administer  his  authority  over  Interest 
rates,  utilising  devices  such  as  the  Tandem 
Plan  or  other  apvpropriate  measures.  In  a 
manner  designed  both  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  mortgage  money  at  reason- 
able rates  and  to  reduce  increasing  discount 
points. 

O.  We  urge  Immediate  revival  of  the  bous- 
ing subsidy  programs  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  to  serve  their  pressing  needs 


[Sept.  22.  1973,  New  Orleans.  La  ) 
NAHB    RXSOLUTION — RXATTIUCATIOtr    or    THK 

Natton's  Hotrsnec  Ooau 
Whereas,  since  the  present  Administration 
took  office,  both  conventional  and  FHA  "VA 
mortgage  Interest  rates  have  risen  sharply  to 
all-time  highs,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  partial  abdication  of 
Flegulation  Q  has  resulted  in  increased  inter- 
est rates  paid  on  savings  and  time  depoalta. 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bosun's  ac- 
tions to  control  inflation  by  inhibiting  credit 
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availability  have  reexilted  In  record  high  in- 
terest rates,  and 

Whereas,  the  above  actiona  together  have 
created  enormous  outflows  of  funds  from 
thrift  Institutions  gravely  Injuring  the  bous- 
ing Industry  and  the  American  public  hoping 
to  buy  or  rent  a  new  home,  and 

Whereas,  Increases  In  the  PHA/VA  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  have  never  been  accom- 
panied by  any  lasting  reduction  in  points, 
and 

Whereas.  Administration  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  financial 
system  would  only  result  In  a  further  de- 
crease In  the  supply  of  mortgage  funds  while 
permitting  enormous  windfall  profits  In  tax 
abatement  to  lending  institutions  Instead  of 
giving  a  tax  credit  to  the  consumer  as  NAHB 
has  proposed,  and 

Whereas,  the  combination  of  these  actions 
has  created  complete  chaos  In  the  mortgage 
market,  driven  mortgage  Interest  rates  to  his- 
torical highs,  prevented  and  will  prevent 
many  thousands  of  American  families  from 
obtaining  decent  housing,  and  will  inevitably 
have  the  effect  of  causing  unemployment  and 
higher  costs  In  the  housing  industrv,  and 
Whereas,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  Ad- 
ministration had  originally  Intended  to  pro- 
duce this  chaos  but  believe  that  unqualified 
administrators  and  mistaken  policy  has  led 
us  to  this  edge  of  disaster  In  contravention 
of  the  Presidents  own  statement  to  the  effect 
that — "The  housing  of  our  people  Is  and  must 
be  a  top  national  priority",  and 

Whereas,  this  industry  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a 
halt  to  inflation  and  expects  to  bear  its  share 
of  the  concomitant  burdens,  but  it  does  not 
intend  to  be  sacrificed  qiUetly  on  the  altar 
of  bureaucratic  ineptitude,  and 

Whereas,  we  beUeve  that  nothing  less  than 
Immediate  action  will  retrieve  the  situation 
and  the  failure  to  act  now  will  result  in 
money  shortages  and  housing  shortages  for 
the  American  people  for  many  years  to  come- 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  at  a  watershed  In  housing 
policy  and  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
mu3t  act. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  NAHB 
gives  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  this  Ad- 
ministration's Housing  Policy  and  in  the 
actions  of  those  charged  with  administering 
this  policy,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  NAHB  urges 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
sonally address  himself  to  the  gravity  of  the 
current  housing  crisis,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  NAHB  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  abUlty  of  the  Nation's  thrift  institutions 
to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  mortgage 
funds. 

\Sept.   22,  J973.  Sevs  Orleant.   La.] 
NAHB  RxsoLunoN — OppoarrNrriKs  ro»  Low 

iNCOm    FAMnjKS 

Whereas  the  President,  In  his  recommen- 
dations for  housing  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  September  19.  1973.  proposed  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  cash  payments  to  remedy  the 
housing  needs  of  America's  low  and  moder- 
ate-income families,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  not  made  a 
practical  recommendation  for  a  homeowner- 
ship  program  designed  to  meet  the  housing 
requirements  of  low  and  moderate-income 
families,  and 

Whereas,  the  date  for  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  proposal  u  not  untU  1976  or  later  and 
cannot  adequately  answer  the  Nation's  cur- 
rent, unmet  housing  needs. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Administration  be  requested-  to  release  suf- 
ficient 235  funds  to  provide  the  Nation's 
low  and  moderate- Income  famUtes  with  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  homes  of  their  own 


until  a  workable  alternative  is  adopted  and 
implemented,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  NAHB 
reaffirms  its  supp>ort  for  all  the  Federal 
housing  subsidy  programs,  urges  HUD  to  re- 
lease all  Impounded  housing  and  community 
development  funds,  and  urges  the  Congress 
to  provide  sufficient  additional  funds  to  keep 
these  programs  operating  at  a  level  consistent 
with  the  National  Hotising  Qoals  until 
amendatory  or  new  programs  are  enacted 
which  are  capable  of  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Nation's  low  and  moderate- 
income  families. 
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KNEESE  URGES  THE  PHASEOUT  OP 
NUCLEAR  FISSION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  another 
endorsement  for  stopping  the  operation 
of  nuclear  powerplants  appears  in  an  ar- 
Ucle  entlUed  "The  Faustian  Bargain"  in 
the  September  1973  issue  of  Resources, 
which  Is  available  from  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc..  1755  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

The  aitlcle  is  significant  because  it 
represents  the  thinking  of  Allen  V. 
Kneese,  a  cost-beneflt  analyst  and 
RFP's  director  of  studies  in  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  He  concludes  as 
foUows: 

A  strategy  that  I  feel  merits  sober,  if  not 
prayerful,  consideration  Is  to  phase  out  the 
present  set  of  fission  reactors,  put  large 
amounts  of  resources  Into  dealing  with  the 
environmental  problems  of  fossil  fuels,  and 
price  energy  at  its  f\ill  social  cost,  which  will 
help  to  limit  demand  growth  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  the  vast  scientific  re- 
sources that  have  developed  around  our  fis- 
sion program  could  be  turned  to  work  on 
fusion,  deep  geothermal.  solar,  and  other 
large  energy  supply-sources  whUe  continu- 
ing research  on  various  types  of  breeders.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  this  program  would 
result  in  the  displacement  of  fission  as  the 
preferred  technology  for  electricity-produc- 
tion within  a  few  decades. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  Allen 
Kneese's  opinion  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  position  of  RFP,  or  the 
Ford  Foundation  which  helps  suppwrt 
RFP,  or  RFP's  board  of  directors  which 
Includes  Charles  P.  Luce  of  Consolidated 
Edison  and  Robert  O.  Anderson  of  At- 
lantic Richfield,  or  its  board  of  honorary 
directors  which  includes  Laurence  S 
Rockefeller. 

There  being  no  objection.  thpr€xcerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ifTEhe  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Paustian  Bakcatn 
(By  Allen  V.  Kneese) 

I  am  submitting  this  statement  as  a  long- 
time student  and  practitioner  of  benefit-coet 
analysis,  not  as  a  specialist  in  nucletw  energy. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  bcneflt-ooet  analysis 
cannot  answer  the  most  important  poUcy 
questions  associated  with  the  deslrabUity  of 
developing  a  large-scale,  fission-based  econ- 
omy. To  expect  It  to  do  so  Is  to  ask  it  to 
bear  a  burden  it  cannot  sustain.  This  Is  so 
because  these  quesUons  are  of  a  deep  ethical 
character.  Benefit-cost  analyses  certainly 
cannot  solve  such  quesUons  and  may  well 
obscure  them. 

These  questions  have  to  do  with  whether 
■oclety  should  strike  the  Paustian  bargain 
with  atomic  scientists  and  engineers,  de- 
scribed by  Alvln  M.  Weinberg  in  Science. 
If  so  unforgiving  a  technology  as  large-scale 
nuclear  fission  energy  producUon  U  adopted, 
it  wUl  impose  a  burden  of  continuous  mon- 


itoring and  sophisticated  management  of  a 
dangerous  material,  essentially  forever.  The 
penalty  of  not  bearing  this  burden  may  be 
unparaUeled  disaster.  This  irreversible  bur- 
den would  be  Imposed  even  if  nuclear  fission 
were  to  be  used  only  for  a  few  decades,  a 
mere  Instant  In  the  pertinent  time  scales 

.  .  .  Here  we  are  speaking  of  hazards 
that  may  affect  hiunanlty  many  generations 
hence  and  equity  questions  that  can  neither 
be  neglected  as  inconsequential  nor  eval- 
uated on  any  known  theoretical  or  empirical 
basis.  This  means  that  technical  people,  be 
they  physicists  or  economists,  cannot  legiti- 
mately make  the  decision  to  generate  such 
hazards. 

Our  society  confronts  a  moral  problem  of 
a  great  profundity;  in  my  opinion.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  consequential  that  has  ever 
faced  mankind.  In  a  democratic  society  the 
only  legitimate  means  for  miLiciTig  such  a 
choice  is  throiogh  the  mechanisms  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

uspoNsnnjTT  or  congrxss 

For  this  reason,  during  the  short  interval 
ahead  while  dependence  on  fission  energy 
could  BtUl  be  kept  within  some  bonnda,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  make  an  open 
and  explicit  decision  about  this  Paustian 
bargain.  This  would  best  be  done  after  full 
national  discussion  at  a  level  of  seriousness 
and  detail,  that  the  nature  of  the  issue  de- 
mands. 

An  appropriate  starting  point  could  be 
bearings  before  a  committee  of  Congress 
with  a  broad  national  policy  responsibility. 
Technically  oriented  or  specialized  commit- 
tees would  not  be  suitable  to  this  task.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  might  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Another  possibility  would  be  for  the  Con- 
gress to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider this  and  other  large  ethical  questions 
associated  with  developing  technology.  The 
newly  established  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment could  be  very  useful  to  such  a 
committee.  .  .  . 

RtTMAN     ERROR 

...  In  his  excellent  article  referred  to 
above.  Weinberg  emphasized  that  part  of 
the  Paustian  bargain  Is  that  to  use  fission 
technology  safety,  society  must  exercise  great 
vigilance  and  the  highest  levels  of  quality 
control,  continuously  and  indefinitely. 

As  the  fission  energy  economy  grows,  many 
plants  will  be  built  and  operated  in  coun- 
tries with  comparatively  low  levels  of  tech- 
nological competence  and  a  greater  pro- 
pensity to  take  risks.  A  much  larger  amount 
of  transportation  of  hazardous  materials  will 
probably  occur,  and  safety  will  t>ecome  the 
province  of  the  sea  captain  as  well  as  the 
scientist. 

Moreover,  even  In  countries  with  higher 
levels  of  technological  competence,  contin- 
ued success  can  lead  to  reduced  vigilance. 
We  should  recall  that  we  managed  to  in- 
cinerate three  astronauts  In  a  very  straight- 
forward accident  in  an  extremely  high  tech- 
nology operation  where  the  utmost  precau- 
tions were  allegedly  being  taken. 

NOT    A    DIXX.    NOT    A    PTRAMO 

Deeper  moral  questions  also  surround  the 
storage  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  Esti- 
mates of  how  long  these  waste  materials 
must  be  isolated  from  the  biosphere  ap- 
parently contain  major  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  current  ones  seem  to  agree  on 
"at  least  two  hundred  thousand  years.". 

.  .  .  Sometimes,  analogies  are  used  to  sug- 
gest that  the  burden  placed  upon  future 
generations  by  the  "Immortal"  wastes  Is 
really  nothing  so  very  unusual  The  Pyra- 
mids are  cited  as  an  Insunce  where  a  very 
long-term  commitment  was  made  to  the 
future  and  the  dikes  of  Holland  as  one  where 
continuous  monitoring  and  maintenance  are 
required  indefinitely.  These  examples  do  not 
seem  at  all  apt.  They  do  not  have  the  same 


quality  of  irreversibility  as  the  problem  at 
hand  and  no  major  portions  of  humanity 
are  dependent  on  them  for  their  very  exist- 
ence. With  sufficient  effort  the  Pyramids 
could  have  t>een  dismantled  and  the 
Pharaohs  cremated  If  a  changed  doctrine  so 
demanded.  It  is  also  worth  recalling  that 
most  of  the  tombs  were  looted  already  In 
ancient  times.  In  the  1960s  the  Dutch  dikes 
were  in  fact  breached  by  the  North  Sea. 
Tragic  property  losses,  but  no  destruction  of 
human  life,  ensued.  Perhaps  a  more  apt  ex- 
ample of  the  scale  of  the  Paustian  bargain 
would  be  the  irrigation  system  of  ancient 
Persia.  When  Tamerlane  destroyed  it  in  the 
14th  century,  a  civilization  ended. 

None  of  these  hlstoricai  examples  teU  us 
much  about  the  time  scales  pertinent  here. 
One  speaks  of  two  hundred  thousand  years. 
Only  a  little  more  than  one-hundredth  of 
that  time  span  has  passed  since  the  Parthe- 
non was  built.  We  know  of  no  government 
whose  life  was  more  than  an  instant  by  com- 
parison with  the  half  life  of  plutonlum. 

nWSCHEDTTLKD    KVETTTS 

It  seems  clear  that  there  are  many  factors 
here  which  a  benefit-cost  analysis  can  never 
capture  In  quantitative,  commensurable 
terms. 

It  also  seems  unrealistic  to  claim  that  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  will  not  sometime,  some- 
where experience  major  unscheduled  events. 
These  could  range  In  magnitude  from  local 
events,  like  the  fire  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,  to  an  extreme  disaster  affecting  most 
of  mankind. 

Whether  these  hazards  are  worth  Incurring 
in  view  of  the  benefits  achieved  Is  what 
Alvln  Weinberg  has  referred  to  as  a  trans- 
scientific  question.  As  professional  q>eclai- 
ists  we  can  try  to  provide  pertinent  Infor- 
mation, but  we  cannot  legitimately  make  the 
decision,  and  It  should  not  be  left  in  our 
bands. 

One  question  I  have  not  yet  addressed  Is 
whether  It  is  in  fact  not  already  too  late. 
Have  we  already  accumulated  such  a  store 
of  high-level  waste  that  further  additions 
would  only  Increase  the  risks  marginally? 
While  the  present  waste  (primarily  from  the 
military  program  plus  the  plutonlum  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  contained  in  tximbs 
and  military  stockpiles)  is  by  no  means  In- 
significant, the  answer  to  the  question  ap- 
p>ear8  to  be  no. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  projected  high- 
level  waste  to  be  accumulated  from  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  program  will  contain  more 
radioactivity  than  the  military  waste  by  1980 
or  shortly  thereafter.  By  2020  the  radioactiv- 
ity in  the  military  waste  would  represent 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total.  Never- 
theless, we  are  already  faced  with  a  substan- 
tial long-term  waste  storage  problem.  De- 
velopment of  a  full-scale  fission  energy  econ- 
omy would  add  overwhelmingly  to  It.  In 
any  case,  it  Is  never  too  late  to  make  a  de- 
cision, only  later.  .  .  . 

A    RXCOMKKKDATTON 

...  A  Strategy  that  I  feel  merits  sober.  If 
not  prayerful,  consideration  Is  to  phase 
out  the  present  set  of  fission  reactors, 
put  large  amounts  of  resources  into  dealing 
with  the  environmental  problems  of  fossil 
fuels,  and  price  energy  at  Its  full  social  cost, 
which  will  help  to  limit  demand  growth. 

Possibly  It  would  also  turn  out  to  be  de- 
sirable to  use  a  limited  niunber  of  fission 
reactors  to  burn  the  present  stocks  of 
plutonlum  and  thereby  transform  them 
Into  lees  hazardous  substances. 

At  the  same  time,  the  vast  scientific  re- 
sources that  have  developed  around  our 
fission  program  could  be  turned  to  work  on 
fusion,  deep  geothermal,  solar,  and  other 
large  energy  supply — sources  whllp  continu- 
ing research  on  various  types  of  breeders.  It 
■Bcms  quite  possible  that  this  program 
would  result  in  the  displacement  of  tlaslon 


as  the  preferred  technology  for  electricity 
production  within  a  few  decades. 

Despite  the  extra  costs  we  might  have  in- 
curred, we  would  then  have  reduced  the 
possibility  of  large-scale  energy-associated 
nuclear  disaster  in  our  time  and  would  be 
leaving  a  much  smaller  legacy  of  "per- 
manent" hazard.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  probably  have  to  suffer  the  presence 
of  more  short-lived  undesirable  substances 
In  the  environment  in  the  near  term. 

This  strategy  might  fall  to  t\im  up  an 
abundant  clean  source  of  energy  In  the  long 
term.  In  that  event,  we  would  still  have  fis- 
sion at  hand  as  a  developed  technological 
standby,  and  the  ethical  validity  of  using  It 
would  then  |>erhaps  appear  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent light. 

We  are  concerned  with  Issues  of  great 
moment.  Benefit-cost  analysis  can  supply 
useful  Inputs  to  the  pollctlcal  process  for 
making  {x>llcy  decisions,  but  It  cannot  begin 
to  provide  a  complete  answer,  especially  to 
questions  with  such  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  society. 

The  Issues  should  be  aired  fully  and  com- 
pletely before  a  committee  of  Congress  hav- 
ing broad  policy  resp>onslbilltles.  An  explicit 
decision  should  then  be  made  by  the  entire 
Congress  as  to  whether  the  risks  are  worth 
the  benefits. 


WHITE  HOUSE  MILITARY  PROMO- 
TIONS: TOO  MANY  UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22,  1973,  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  Presidential  promotions  for  mili- 
tary men.  As  had  been  reported  in  the 
press,  at  least  two  recent  promotions 
came  as  a  result  of  direct  White  House 
intervention  into  the  ofHclal  promotion 
schedule.  Military  selection  boards  were 
overruled.  Men  were  promoted  over  the 
objections  of  their  own  selection  boards. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech  I  noted 
that  according  to  one  press  report,  the 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  and  his 
deputy  opposed  the  promotion  of  Marine 
Corps  Maj.  John  V.  Brennan. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  informed 
by  Gen.  E.  E.  Anderson,  Acting  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  that  nei- 
ther the  Commandant  nor  he  opposed 
the  promotion. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  dis- 
pell the  cloud  that  surrounds  this  un- 
usual promotion.  Therefore.  I  have  re- 
quested that  General  Anderson  shed 
some  light  on  this  problem  by  answering 
a  number  of  questions. 

ANSWiaS    TO    QUESTIONS    REQUEMTB) 

First,  we  should  know  who  •■•it  on  the 
promotion  board  handling  Major  Bren- 
nan's  case. 

Second,  the  decision  of  that  board 
should  be  made  known,  particularly  if 
it  was  a  decision  not  to  promote. 

Third,  I  have  asked  the  Marine  Corps 
how  many  times  the  President  has  exer- 
cised his  powers  of  nomination  when  Ma- 
rine boards  have  refused  to  nomliuite. 

Fourth.  I  have  inquired  about  Major 
Brennan  s  duties  in  the  White  House  and 
the  number  of  other  Marine  officers  de- 
tailed to  the  President  or  White  House. 

Fifth,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
over  how  many  other  officers  Major 
Brennan  was  promoted 

Sixth,  I  have  requested  a  copy  of  the 
written  statement  attributed  to  the  Coai- 


mandant  regarding  his  argreement  with 
the  nomination  of  Major  Brennan. 

Seventh,  General  Anderson  has  beoi 
asked  to  supply  the  official  decision  of 
the  Marine  Corps  promotion  board — the 
written  docimients  involved. 

Eighth,  I  have  asked  if  it  is  true  that 
the  Marine  Corps  has  attempted  to  se- 
cure Major  Brennan's  release  from  the 
White  House  and  return  him  to  duty 
with  the  Corps. 

Ninth,  I  have  asked  if  it  is  true  that 
Brig.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  actively 
pushed  for  the  nomination  of  Major 
Brennan. 

Tenth,  under  what  normal  circim[is- 
tances  would  have  Major  Brennan 
reached  the  selection  zone  for  lieutenant 
colonels? 

Eleventh,  and  highly  important,  I  have 
asked  General  Anderson  to  reply  to  the 
question  does  he  think  it  is  prudent  to 
have  military  oflBcers  work  continuously 
and  closely  with  political  figures,  regard- 
less of  the  administration,  &nA  thereby 
enhsmce  their  careers  with  early  promo- 
tions? 

And  last,  I  have  inquired  about  the 
effect  of  this  unusual  promotion  on  Ma- 
rine Corps  morale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  orijelnal  speech,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  articles,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Executive  Department  Abuses  Power  in 
MnxTART  Promotions 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  political  pres- 
sures are  playing  an  even  more  Important 
part  of  military  life.  The  latest  example  in- 
volves the  use  of  White  House  authority  to 
overrule  military  promotion  boards  and  pro- 
mote officers  that  have  not  received  a  favor- 
able selection. 

1  am  greatly  concerned  that  young  officers 
will  perceive  the  road  to  a  successful  career 
lies  along  a  path  of  politics.  This  would  run 
counter  to  military  tradition  but  there  is 
evidence  that  this  is  beginning  to  happen. 

Earlier  this  year  it  was  discovered  that 
Army  Lt.  Col.  Dana  O.  Mead  was  promoted 
one  rank  on  White  House  orders  even  though 
the  official  Army  selection  board  had  failed 
to  make  that  recommendation.  Colonel 
Mead's  particular  resjKinslbllltles  in  the 
White  House  involve  domestic  affairs,  in  par- 
ticular District  of  Columbia  matters. 

He  was  promoted  not  by  his  peers  but  by 
the  political  power  of  the  White  House. 

Another  example  recently  came  before  the 
Senate.  MaJ.  John  V.  Brennan  of  the  Marine 
Corps  has  been  promoted  by  the  President 
over  the  objections  of  the  Marine  Corps  selec- 
tion lx>ard.  Major  Brennan  has  served  the 
President  as  an  aide  since  1968.  He  is  re^on- 
sible  for  arranging  travel  and  communica- 
tions at  the  White  House. 

Because  the  White  House  intervened  in 
his  case.  Major  Brennan  has  been  promoted 
over  the  heads  of  1,100  more  senior  officers. 
According  to  one  press  report,  the  Marine 
selection  bocoxls  were  bypassed  by  Presiden- 
tial direction.  The  Marine  Corps  Comman- 
dant opposed  the  promotion  as  did  the  Dep- 
uty Commandant. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
go  on.  We  all  know  the  President  is  entitled 
to  the  beet  staff  assistance  poaslble  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  has  the  power  to  pro- 
mote these  military  men  around  him. 

But  it  should  also  be  reoognlied  that  this 
is  bad  for  morale  in  the  miliiary  service  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  favorlhsm. 
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1  do  not  deny  that  Major  Brennan  is  a 
capable  officer.  But  I  do  object  to  the  Presi- 
dent going  over  the  heads  of  the  selection 
board  established  to  provide  a  fair  promotion 
schedule. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  did  not  give  my 
vote  of  consent  on  this  promotion  list  carry- 
ing Major  Brennan  8  name.  Although  I  had 
notified  the  leadership  of  my  intent,  there 
was  a  small  breakdown  In  communications, 
to  no  one's  fault,  and  the  promotion  list  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  In  my  absence. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  returned  Major  Brennan's  name  to 
the  Armed  Services  Conmilttee  for  mvestlga- 
tlon  into  the  manner  In  which  he  was  pro- 
moted. 

Masinis  Upstt  at  Nixon  Move  To  PROMcyrx 
His  Miijt4«t  Ami 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 
A  presidential  nomination  to  promote  an 
active  duty  Marine  Corps  officer  working  for 
the  White  House  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
top  Marine  generals  and  has  caused  wide- 
spread resentment  among  hundreds  of  Ma- 
rine majors  and  lieutenant  colonels. 

The  action — involving  MaJ.  John  V.  Bren- 
nan, a  mUltary  aide  to  the  President— marks 
the  second  time  this  year  that  the  President 
has  exercised  his  legal  authority  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  order  such  promotions 
even  though  they  were  opposed  within  the 
armed  forces. 

On  Monday,  it  was  disclosed  that  Army  Lt. 
Col.  Dana  O.  Mead,  who  works  on  domesUc 
affairs  for  the  White  House,  was  promoted  on 
White  House  orders  that  overruled  an  Army 
selection  board  which  bad  faUed  to  advance 
Mead  In  rank. 

The  President's  nomination  of  Brennan  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  was  sent  on 
July  27  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, where  it  still  must  be  approved. 

Once  approved,  Marine  Corps  spokesmen 
say.  Brennan  will  Jump  over  about  l.iOO  more 
senior  officers. 

The  bitterness  over  the  Brennan  and  Mead 
promotions  reflects  two  major  problems  con- 
fronting the  mUltary  promotion  system  these 
days. 

With  the  military  ranks  shrinking  rapidly 
In  size,  competition  for  available  promotion 
slots  Is  fierce  and  officers  strongly  resent  any 
outside  tampering  with  the  nUings  of  the 
military  men  In  charge  of  the  promotion 
boards. 

There  is  also  considerable  concern  over  the 
expanded  use  by  the  Nixon  administration  of 
mUltary  men  in  Jobs  outside  the  armed 
forces,  working  not  only  for  the  White  House 
but  for  other  agencies  as  well  and  frequenUy 
In  clvUlan-type  Jobs. 

The  White  House  can  order  bright  and 
efficient  mUltary  men  into  these  Jobs,  thus 
easing  their  own  personnel  problems.  But  the 
military  complains  that  this  siphons  off  some 
of  their  best  men  and  makes  them  less  ex- 
perienced at  their  main  military  chores  when 
they  come  back  to  their  services. 

In  the  Mead  and  Brennan  cases,  both  the 
Army  and  Marines  resisted  White  House  pres- 
sure to  promote  these  men.  One  result  is  that 
while  White  House  duty  may  seem  a  prize  to 
some  cancers,  it  can  wind  up  hurting  the  offi- 
cer Involved  unless  the  President  himself 
steps  In  and  promotes  him.  This  In  ttirn, 
throws  a  cloud  over  the  officer  once  back  In 
service 

Brennan.  38,  has  spent  five  years  as  an  aide 
to  Mr.  NUon.  Joining  the  President  shortly 
after  the  1968  elections.  The  Nfarlnes  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  him  back.  Bren- 
nan actually  serves  within  the  office  of  the 
mUltary  assistant  to  the  President.  Until  Just 
recently,  that  office  was  filled  by  Air  Force 
Brig.  Oen.  Brent  Scowcroft.  who  has  since 
become  a  deputy  to  presidential  aide  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Klartnger. 


Marine  Corpe  officials  say  privately  that 
Gen.  Scowcroft  pushed  for  the  promotion 
for  Brennan. 

Brennan's  chores  as  a  military  aide  mclude 
frequent  travel  with  the  President  and  such 
things  as  arranging  communlcaUons  and 
transportation  needs. 

Unlike  the  Army,  where  the  President  can 
order  the  service  direcUy  to  promote  a  man. 
those  statutory  authorities  do  net  apply  to 
the  naval  service,  of  which  the  Marines  are 
a  part.  Thus,  the  nomination  goea  directly  to 
the  Senate. 

OfflclaUy,  the  Marines  say  the  "nomination 
(of  Brennan]  was  made  outside  the  Marine 
Corps,"  meanmg  there  was  no  formal  contact 
with  the  Marmes  and jAat  the  President  sim- 
ply acted. 

Officers  familiar  with  the  situation  say  the 
Marines  have  been  leaned  on  informally  by 
the  White  House  since  last  year  to  promote 
Brennan. 

•Every  general  I  know,"  said  one  officer, 
"mcludmg  [Marine  Corps  Commandant  Rob- 
ert E. I  Cushman,  (deputy  commandant  Earl] 
Anderson  and  the  rest  opposed  it.  We  were 
leaned  on  and  then  by-passed,"  he  explamed, 
after  selection  boards  In  August,  1972,  and 
March,  1973,  decimed  to  promote  Brennan. 
Under  the  Marme  selection  process  there  is 
a  narrow  "selection  zone  "  or  relatively  few 
officers  with  most  of  the  credentials  for  pro- 
motion. But  there  is  also  a  much  broader 
■  zone  of  consideration,"  In  which  men  out- 
side the  selection  zone  are  also  eligible  If  the 
board  chooses  them. 

Brennan  was  In  this  zone  of  considera- 
tion— thoiigh  he  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
smaller,  primary  selection  zone — during  both 
the  August  and  March  promotion  board  re- 
views. His  record  was  reviewed,  but  he  was 
not  promoted  although  some  out  of  the  selec- 
tion zone  were  advanced. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  Brennan 
would  not  enter  the  selection  zone  for  lieu- 
tenant colonel  untU  1976,  a  Marine  spokes- 
man said.  Thus,  one  Biarlne  explained,  once 
approved  by  the  Senate  the  major  will  jump 
over  some  670  more  senior  majors  still  eligible 
for  advancement;  other  senior  majors  who 
have  been  passed  over  for  promotion,  and 
even  186  men  selected  for  lieutenant  colonel 
but  who  have  not  yet  been  officially  pro- 
moted. 

The  Marines  say  there  la  a  precedent  for 
such  action.  In  1968.  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  promoted  his  Marine  aide 
Haywood  R.  Smith.  "That  also  caused  hate 
and  discontent."  says  one  crfBoer,  "and  there 
are  stui  a  lot  of  guys  around  who  remember 
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AaiCT  Tou)  To  PaoMOTE  Nhon  Ami 
(By  Michael  Oetler) 

For  the  past  three  years.  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Dana  G  Mead  has  been  going  to  work  every 
day  at  the  White  House  as  a  specialist  in 
domestic  programs  and.  most  recently,  as  the 
top  White  House  "coordinator  "  for  District 
of  Columbia  affairs. 

It  U  a  highly  unlikely — and  some  Army 
men  say  Inappropriate— Job  for  an  active- 
duty  military  officer.  But  Mead  Is  not  a  typi- 
cal lieutenant  colonel. 

At  35,  the  West  Point  graduate  has  moved 
rapidly  through  the  ranks  even  though 
about  his  10-year  military  career  has  been 
spent  in  such  nonmllltary  pursuits  as  get- 
ting a  doctorate  degree  In  political  science 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  working  for  the  White  House 
much  of  the  time  for  chief  domestic  adviser 
John  D.  Khrllchman,  who  resigned  April  30 

Last  December,  however.  Mead  was  not 
among  330  lieutenant  colonels  who  an  Army 
promotion  board  had  selected  for  advance- 
ment to  full  colonel. 

Sometime  this  spring,  after  word  that 
Mead  was  not  on  the  list  reached  the  White 


House,  President  Nixon  ordered  that  the  of- 
flcer  be  added  to  that  Ust  under  hU  author- 
ity as  commander-in-chief. 

Though  legal,  the  White  House  action  has 
touched  off  concern,  controversy  and  some 
bitterness  among  a  number  of  officers  and 
Army  clvUUn  officials  who  know  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

An  Army  spokesman  says  that  the  service 
s  aware  of  only  one  other  Instance  in  the 
last   15  years  where  the  actions  and  other- 
wise secret  deliberations  of  Army  promotion 
boards  have  been  overruled. 

Plans  to  add  Mead  to  the  original  Ust  were 
challengwl,  the  Army  says,  by  MaJ.  Gen.  De- 
Wltt  C.  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  promotion 
paiiel  of  eight  generals  and  one  colonel  that 
reviewed    all   eligible    candidates. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  move  was  also  chal- 
^aged  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Aray 
Robert  P.  Proehlke.  ' 

In  general,  criticism  is  not  being  directed 
at  Mead  personally,  though  some  senior  of- 
ficials say  privately  that  he  should  not  ac- 
?^H,t^  promotion  made  outside  the  Army's 
traditional  procedures. 

Mead,  In  a  telephone  Interview,  said  he 
preferred  not  to  discuss  the  situation.  He  did 

^f''^,  5°'*   ^*'*'   "^^y   Pi^o'   knowledge" 

of  plans  to  add  his  name  to  the  first  Ust. 
IJ^  ,^  I  eventually   became   aware   that   he 

h^pSnS."'^"""  '"^  "^^  -  ^-  -^y  " 

«I!jf,£.'"°"°"°°  ^*"  touched  a  number  of 
^^  /^.w'"'"  **  *  particularly  sensitive 
time  for  the  mUltary. 

yet  stUl  stuffed  with  middle-level  officers,  the 
M^i   !^  promotion  spots  Is  fierce.  The  list 

?^^r^  ^^T^  °''  "^  ^^"^  "smaUest  one 
m  years,    say  Army  officials 

fhl^.!"*.". "'"**'■''  °''*'"  feelings  that  one  of 
the  service's  most  closely  held  Uistltutions- 
the  promotion  process— is  being  subjected 
to  political  tampering  from  the  outside 
tinrTL^l  acknowledges  after  the  promo- 
t  on  board  had  made  Its  final  recommenda- 
tions and  adjourned  on  Dec.  6.  1972  Mead's 
Th*^*  ^fir*'****  ""P*'"  *^«  direction  otihl', 
Si^hifr^^^    Of    the    Army    Robert    P* 

Defense  Department  spokesmen  also  ack- 

to^dL'Hu'i**  '^'^'''  ■■"^'=*''«'  directions" 
Hllot  ?^  if.Ti.°"""  Secretary  of  Defense 
^w^dLrf^f"^'^''  J^**  ^***^  Richardson 
^M^dlrected  to  do  so  by  the  Commander-ln- 

m,!ifi^"f»,"  ^  .lO^rllchman  or  his  office  had 
^^^Li''*  Pr^Went  aware  that  Mead  had 
m.n^r  promoted  and  Initiated  the  recoT 
mendatlon  to  the  President  that  such  action 
w.~  •"•  ^'"^  ^°"^  spokesman  Oer^d  L 
t^t  ^'**'*  "J^"  '»*'  ^  ^y"  »^  '««t  that 
the  recommendation  "came  through  his 
(Ehrllchman's)  office. "  ">rougn    nis 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  ex-Army  Secre- 
TT,^"*"*^*  confirmed  that  Gen.  Smith  had 

LThi*  al»o  acknowledged  that  he  (Proehl- 
thi,  K  '*^'"«°  to  Richardson  indicating 
In^  tH  nf  ""^  °'  preesuT,  to  put  Mead  on 
and  that  he  would  not  do  so  unless  ordered 
by  Richardson  or  by  the  President 

"I  questioned  the  advisability  of  it  " 
F^hlke  said,  "but  not  the  right  of  Billot 
(Richardson)  or  the  President  to  order  me  I 
wouldn't  do  It  myself. 

ir.l^"^.^'^^"  ^'  ""I-  ■'»»  »«  outstand- 
ing officer.  I  put  him  in  as  president  (of  the 
promotion  board) ,  and  when  the  guy  I  put  In 

to^im  "  *  '°°'^'  ^  ""**"  '°"^  *'*'*  ^'^ 

Proehlke.  who  returned  to  the  Insurance 
businew  to  Wisconsin  in  May  after  two  yea« 
as  the  Army's  top  clvllUn  official,  said  he  had 
assumed  all  along"  that  the  initial  idea  to 
add  Mead  to  the  list  came  from  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man's office.  He  added  that  he  could  not  prove 
that  and  never  actually  spoke  to  anyone  In 


the  White  House  about  it.  "It  Just  makes  all 
kinds  of  sense."  he  said,  however. 

White  House  officials  say  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  senior  officials  there  to  try  to 
gain  recogntuon  for  their  staff  workers  and 
that  the  President  was  no  doubt  personally 
aware  of  Mead's  work  as  an  assistant  and 
then  associate  director  of  the  Domestic 
OouncU. 

But  It  Is  the  feeling  withm  Army  circles 
that  the  idea  for  promoting  Mead  sprang 
from  other  than  the  President  himself  that 
troubles  ntany  officers. 

"It's  damn  rare,  but  legal.  But  Is  It  ethi- 
cal," asks  one  officer. 

"No  one  challenges  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  this,"  said  a  senior  general.  "But 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  is  not  the  President  and 
where  does  this  stop?"  he  asked. 

Proehlke  agreed  that  was  the  main  Issue. 

Again  stressing  that  he  was  not  clear 
about  the  exact  origins  of  the  promotion,  he 
said:  "There  are  a  lot  of  important  people 
in  this  country  who  think  various  people 
ought  to  be  promoted.  If  you  listen  to  them, 
then  they  will  become  your  promotion  board 
rather  than  the  tried  and  true"  Army  sys- 
tem. 

"Once  you  look  at  the  total  group  that's 
eligible  and  say  I  want  this  crony  or  that 
crony,  you've  reduced  the  credlbUlty  of  the 
whole  process.  I  did  not  want  to  tamper  with 
that  process.  If  you  do  this  to  the  Army,  you 
are  going  to  destroy  that  process  and  the 
good  young  guys  are  going  to  say  they  want 
no  part  of  It,"  he  added. 

"One  of  the  most  terrible  aspects  of  this 
situation."  Proehlke  said,  "is  that  Dana  Mead 
Is  a  heUuva  good  officer  and  the  so-called 
beneficiary  of  this  really  loses  because  his 
whole  promotion  is  under  question  among 
his  associates." 

Though  eligible  for  promotion  by  Oen. 
Smith's  board.  Mead  was  about  the  most 
Junior  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Army  to  be 
considered.  He  was  part  of  the  so-called  "sec- 
ondary," rather  than  "primary,"  promotion 
zone.  Proehlke  said  he  thought  It  was  cer- 
tain that  Mead  would  have  been  selected 
through  normal  channels  the  next  time 
around. 

The  dealing  over  changing  the  original 
list  was  also  responsible,  in  small  part  says 
the  Army,  for  a  lengthy  delay — that  angered 
and  worried  a  number  of  would-be  colonels — 
In  getting  a  revised  list  printed  and  ap- 
proved. The  promotion  list  of  the  Dec.  6, 
1972,  board  finally  appeared  on  May  1,  1973. 

The  Mead  case,  at  least  to  some  experi- 
enced cheers  In  the  Army  and  other  services, 
also  reflects  another  broad  problem  that 
seems  to  confront  the  services  more  fre- 
quently these  days.  It  concerns  the  passage 
back  and  forth  of  officers — some  for  long 
periods  between  military  and  cIvUlan-style 
Jobs. 

Mead,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  had 
limited  experience  commandUig  troopts,  re- 
mains a  combat  officer  as  far  as  the  Army  is 
concerned. 

OCTOBEK  4,  1973. 

Oen.  E.  E.  Andmson, 

Acting  CommaTidant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Oeiyxeal  Andebson:  I  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  regarding  my  sutement 
about  the  promotion  of  Lt.  Col.  John  V. 
Brennan. 

You  make  the  point  that  neither  you  or 
the  Commandant  opposed  the  promotion  of 
Lt.  Col.  John  V.  Brennan.  My  comments  to 
the  contrary  were  based  on  the  enclosed  press 
article  which  quotes  a  Marine  officer  to  that 
effect.  You  will  note  that  the  prior  sentence 
In  my  speech  Indicated  that  this  was  "ac- 
cording to  one  press  report." 

Nonetheless,  I  wlU  be  happy  to  make  your 
answer  a  part  of  the  Record. 


In  (uxler  to  clarify  exactly  what  went  on 
In  thU  case  would  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions? 

1.  Who  set  on  the  promotion  board  han- 
dling the  case  of  Lt.  Col.  Brennan? 

2.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  promo- 
tion board  with  regard  to  Lt.  Col.  Brennan? 
How  many  times  was  his  case  reviewed  and 
with  what  resulu?  What  time  periods  are 
Involved? 

3.  How  many  times  has  the  President  ex- 
ercised his  powers  of  nomination  when  Ma- 
rine promotion  boards  have  refused  to  nom- 
inate? Please  cite  numbers,  personnel  In- 
volved and  dates. 

4.  What  are  Lt.  Col.  Brennan's  duties  In 
the  White  House?  Under  what  authority  Is 
he  employed  in  the  White  House?  How  many 
other  Marine  officers  are  detaUed  to  or  em- 
ployed by  the  White  House? 

6,  Over  how  many  other  officers  was  Lt. 
Col.  Brennan  promoted?  Why? 

6.  Would  you  please  supply  a  copy  of  the 
written  statement  you  attribute  to  the  Com- 
mandent  regarding  his  agreement  with  the 
nomination? 

7.  Would  you  please  supply  the  official  de- 
cisions of  the  Marine  promotion  board  with 
regard  to  Lt.  Col.  Brennan? 

8.  Is  It  true  that  the  Corps  has  tried  to 
return  of  Lt.  Col.  Brennan  to  active  mUltary 
duty  out  of  the  White  House?  Would  you 
supply  any  documentation  to  this  effect? 

9.  Is  It  true  that  Brig.  General  Brent 
Scowcroft  acUvely  pushed  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt.  Col.  Brennan? 

10.  Under  normal  circumstances  when 
would  have  Lt.  Col.  Brennan  reached  the 
selection  zone  for  Lt.  Colonels? 

11.  Do  you  think  It  Is  prudent  to  have 
mUltary  officers  work  continuously  and  close- 
ly with  political  figures,  regardless  of  the 
Administration,  and  thereby  enhance  their 
careers  with  early  promotions? 

12.  What  effect  did  Lt.  Col.  Brennan's 
promotion  have  on  other  officers  In  the  Corps 
In  terms  of  morale? 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  I  wUl  look  forward  to  your  early  reply 
Sincerely. 

WlLUAM  PaOXllIEE. 

US.  Senate. 

SxFTEMant  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Wmi-iAJi  Proxmimm, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sojatos  PaoxuniK:  I  have  Just  had 
caUed  to  my  attention  your  remarks,  as  they 
appear  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1873,  at  page  30968,  conoemlng 
the  nomination  of  Major  John  V.  Brennan. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 

In  those  remarks  you  sUte  that  "the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Commandant  opposed  the  pro- 
motion as  did  the  Deputy  Commandant."  I 
am  authorized  by  the  Commandant,  who  Is 
absent  from  the  city  on  duty,  to  advise  you 
that  your  statement  Is  In  error  as  to  him 
and,  as  the  apparent  "Deputy  Commandant" 
referred  to  In  your  comments,  I  can  state 
that  you  have  similarly  erred  with  regard 
to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commandant 
stated  In  writing  that  he  was  "m  agreement 
with  this  nomination." 

The  President's  constitutional  authority 
under  Article  n.  Section  a  of  the  Constitution 
to  submit  a  nomination  t(x  the  promoUon 
of  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  dear 
and  unequivocal.  The  determlnaOon  to  ex- 
ercise this  authority  to  nominate  Is  reserved 
to  the  President  alone.  It  is  dlfficiUt  to  con- 
ceive of  Circumstances  under  which  it  would 
occur  to  either  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rme Corps  or  any  officer  of  hU  staff  to  ex- 
press a  Judgment  or  position  on  such  a  law- 
ful Prelsdentlal  action. 


In  the  Interests  of  fairness  and  acctiracy 
I  am  confident  you  will  want  to  correct  this 
misstatement  in  the  Record. 
Sincerely, 


COSTLY  AND  INCREASINO  lAfPORTS 
VERSUS  AMERICAN  JOBS 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz  has 
equated  72,000  American  Jobs  to  every 
billion  dollars  the  United  States  gener- 
ates in  exports.  He  has  failed  to  tell  the 
American  public  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  coin.  That  if  the  above  is  true,  it  is 
very  Ukely  that  72,000  American  jobs  are 
related  to  every  billion  dollars  of  imports 
which  have  been  flowing  into  this  coun- 
try with  increasing  rapidity. 

The  result:  American  workers  lose 
their  jobs,  the  economy  loses  part  of  its 
industrial  base,  the  Federal  Government 
loses  revenue,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer pays  the  freight. 

The  argument  is  made  that  imports 
are  cheaper  for  Americans  to  buy.  But, 
unfortunately,  many  imports  have  de- 
stroyed American  production  and  there 
is  no  competition  in  our  own  market  for 
foreign  made  products. 

Take  the  electronic  industry  for  ex- 
ample. Show  me  a  television  or  radio, 
tape  recorder  or  stereo  set  that  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  May  of 
this  year  alone,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reported  that  compared  to  the  same 
month  in  1972,  imports  of  home  radios 
and  audio  tape  equipment  are  up  by  a 
drastic  amount.  Radio  impwrts  of  nearly 
3.2  million  were  up  15.5  percent  while 
imports  of  1.78  million  audio  recorders 
and  players  were  up  5.7  percent.  Video 
recorders  posted  a  20.2-percent  gain. 

Coupled  with  the  rising  tide  of  imports 
is  the  hard  fact  that  as  Inflation  eats 
away  at  our  prosperity  and  production, 
these  imports  carry  an  ever  higher  price 
tag.  Imports  are  not  cheap  for  several 
reasons.  Ptrst,  once  imported  products 
dominate  or  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
American  market — which  is  the  case  for 
footwear,  for  instance — importers  raise 
their  prices  with  impunity. 

Second,  the  devaluations  in  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  have  caused  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  imports. 

Third,  inflation  abroad  Is  generally 
much  higher  than  our  own — as  hard  as 
this  might  be  to  believe — and  their 
products  cost  more. 

Yet,  imports  continue  to  increase.  Im- 
ports in  the  first  half  of  this  year  were 
22.6  percent  higher  than  In  the  same 
period  of  1972.  And  the  price  of  these 
Imports  Increased  by  25  percent  over  this 
period. 

Why  do  they  continue  to  increase?  Im- 
ports have  so  penetrated  the  American 
market  that  in  many  cases  the  VS.  buyer 
has  no  choice  but  to  buy  an  imported 
product.  There  are  no  alternative  Amer- 
ican-made products  to  turn  to.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  American  consumer  suf- 
fers. 

The  Hartke-Burke  bill  would  solve  this 
problem.  It  would  set  up  a  "sliding  door" 
limitation  on  most  imports,  except  those 
which  are  not  produced  here  or  are  in 
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short  supply.  These  limitations  would  be 
related  to  the  level  of  American  produc- 
tion, annual  Import  quotas,  based  on  the 
number  of  items  imported  in  the  United 
States  In  1965-69.  as  a  percentage  of 
U.S.  output.  In  that  way,  imports  would 
be  guaranteed  a  share  of  the  American 
market  and  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
cresise  as  U.S.  production  rises. 

The  Hartke  approach  to  international 
trade  is  designed  to  put  our  industry  on 
an  even  footing  with  foreign  competition 
and  make  domestic  investment  just  as 
attractive  as  investment  abroad.  By  con- 
trolling predatory  trade  practices  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill  will  put  America  back 
on  the  path  to  a  world  of  free  and  fair 
trade. 


October  8,  1973 


many  "clunkers"  on  US.  highways — too 
many  of  them  being  driven  by  people  who 
haven't  more  than  a  modicum  of  knowledge 
about  such  vital  parts  as  steering  rods,  shock 
abeorbers  and  wheel  beexlngs.  Many  dealers 
of  repute  already  warrant  used  cars  they 
sell. 

Passage  of  Hartke's  bUl  would  at  least 
make  fly-by-nlght  dealers  think  twice  before 
they  assumed  legal  UabUltles  that  selling 
Junkers  to  unsuspecting  customers  could 
Involve. 


October  8,  197S 


PEACE 


USED  CARS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  buy  used  cars  because  they  cannot 
afford  new  ones.  At  today's  new  car 
prices,  the  young,  the  poor,  and  those 
with  moderate  Incomes  go  to  used  car 
lots  in  search  of  transportation.  What 
they  find  are  three  types  of  cars:  One, 
those  of  very  recent  vintage  in  top  con- 
dition; two,  those  of  older  vintage  but 
in  reasonably  good  condition;  and  three, 
those  cars  in  poor  condition.  Naturally, 
the  price  for  the  first  category  is  higher 
than  for  the  third  category. 

Often  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  cate- 
gory a  particular  car  falls  Into.  Even  If  a 
buyer  knows  that  he  is  not  buying  a  top- 
quality  used  car.  he  may  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  condition  that  car  is  in. 
Buyers  may  also  think  they  are  getting  a 
guarantee  against  defects  when  in  fact 
that  guarantee  is  meaningless. 

It  was  to  meet  these  consimier  needs 
that  I  Introduced  the  Used  Car  War- 
ranty Act  fS.  1881).  That  legislation 
puts  the  purchaser  on  a  more  even  foot- 
ing with  the  dealer,  and  it  gives  the  pur- 
chaser rights  he  deserves  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  August 
11,  1973.  edition  of  the  Eugene,  Oreg., 
Regtster-Guard  in  support  of  8.  1881  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UszD  Cajb  Warkanties 
Senator  Vance  Hartke    (D-Ind.)    Is  spon- 
soring federal   legislation   to   give   used   car 
buyers  basic   information   on   "cream-puffs" 
and  le«8  showy  vehicles  offered  them. 

Particularly  appealing  in  provisions  of  his 
proposed  Used  Car  Warranty  Act  are  require- 
ments that  dealers  show  prospective  buyers 
authentic  Information  about  previous  dam- 
age that  may  have  been  done  to  the  cars  or 
trucks  they  are  Interested  In  purchasing. 

Almost  equally  Important — maybe  more 
so — are  Senator  Hartke's  proposals  that  deal- 
ers Inform  used  car  buyers  the  extent  to 
which  they  will  warrant  the  condition  of 
brakes,  steering  mechanisms,  tires,  wheel 
assemblies  and  other  vital  mechanical  parts. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  also  would  re- 
quire dealers  not  posting  warranty  stickers 
on  particular  vehicles  to  affix  windshield 
messages  reading:  "If  this  automobile 
breaks  down  or  needs  repairs,  the  buyer  will 
have  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  servicing  or 
repair." 

Reputable  dealers  sboxild  have  no  quarrel 
with  these  Ideas  They  know  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter,   than    anyone   else   that   there   are   too 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
here  the  tragedy  that  again  has  fallen 
upon  the  land  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  area  of  the  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  October  8,  1973, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed 
In  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
While  peace,  at  best,  seemed  elusive,  it 
prevailed  for  over  6  years.  The  world 
community  of  mankind  will  now  take  up 
the  debate  on  the  armaments,  weapons, 
materiel,  personnel,  strategy,  tactics, 
logistics,  and  effect  of  one  nation  or 
another  as  the  culprit  for  causing  war, 
or  not  bringing  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  a  bUl  which  would 
establish  a  Department  of  Peace,  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Peace  and  International 
Cooperation,  and  un  International  Peace 
Academy.  Whether  any  one  of  the  three 
institutions  could  have  prevented  the 
war  that  now  rages  Is  lost  to  conjecture; 
but,  the  very  least  that  all  three  bodies 
could  have  contributed  was  a  meaningful 
imderstanding  of  the  situation,  prob- 
lems, and  frictions  that  existed  In  the 
area.  Prom  that  posture,  a  certainty  may 
have  prevailed  which  would  have  les- 
sened the  likelihood  of  war.  Now,  Con- 
gress must  grope  in  the  dark  for  all  the 
particulars  leading  to  the  open  conflict. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bUl,  S.  1024,  along  with  the 
accompanying  statement  of  February  27, 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record  foUowing 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  renew  their  af- 
firmation in  a  world  of  peace.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon, 
has  called  forth  the  slogan  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  be  a  "generation  of 
peace,"  yet  peace  does  not  prevail  now 
nor  during  the  time  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  in  office.  I  call  upon  President 
Nixon  to  support  my  bill  if  he  sincerely 
believes  in  the  generation  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  article  on 
peace,  appearing  in  the  Record  at  page 
31960,  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  today.  It  Is  the  very 
least  that  I  can  do  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  what  can  be 
done  if  one  has  a  dream,  while  most  see 
things  as  they  are  and  shake  their  heads 
in  dismay. 

Let  me  return  to  the  conflict  which 
rages  in  the  Middle  East,  while  we  in  the 
Senate  continue  with  the  business  of 
strip  mining.  In  this  cynical  and  abrasive 


era  m  the  history  of  mankind,  we  have 
lessened  the  desire  for  the  discussion  of 
peace,  by  concentrating  our  energies 
upon  the  bankrupt  philosophy  that 
strength  is  synonymous  with  numbers  of 
personnel  and  armaments.  While  Socra- 
tes endeavored  to  broaden  the  minds  of 
his  day  into  an  open  and  honest  discus- 
sion of  the  derivation  of  the  passions  and 
logic  of  man,  we  endeavor  to  shorten 
man's  Insight  into  his  very  existence. 
The  immediate  discussion  is  on  who 
started  the  conflict  when  all  the  discus- 
sion should  be  on  how  to  stop  the  killing. 
While  Israel  maintained  the  lands  which 
she  occupied  from  her  conquest  in  the 
war  of  1967,  she  was  always  willing  to 
discuss  the  return  of  those  areas  which 
would  not  confer  a  strategic  advantage 
on  the  Arabic  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry  must  take 
the  initiative  in  an  open  and  honest 
forum  for  discussion  of  peace,  not  as  it 
relates  to  the  United  States  alone,  but  as 
it  relates  to  the  world  community  of 
peoples.  The  expression,  "no  man  is  an 
island."  best  describes  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  arena  of  war 
and  peace.  We  must  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  all  nations  to  the  con- 
ference table  as  a  method  of  ending  those 
differences  which  run  so  deep  as  to  cause 
open  hostility  between  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  a  thorn  begat  a  wound, 
a  wound  begat  an  irritation,  an  irrita- 
tion begat  a  headache,  a  headache  begat 
tension,  tension  begat  abrasiveness, 
abraslveness  begat  violence  and  violence 
begat  war. 
[From   the   Washington   Post,  Oct.   8,   1973! 

THK    BaTTU!    in    THT    MmEAST 

The  new  Mideast  fighting  appears  to  be 
Intense,  but  far  from  the  scale  of  an  aU-out 
war.  Egypt  sent  only  a  few  thousand  men 
over  the  Suez  Canal.  Syria  sent  even  fewer 
Into  the  Oolan  Heights.  Predictably,  Egypt — 
with  the  attacker's  advantage — found  It  fairly 
easy  to  penetrate  the  thin  line  which  Israel 
maintains  on  Suez.  But  Israel  claims  air 
supremacy — the  Egyptian  force  apparently 
can  neither  be  resuppUed  nor  withdrawn; 
Israel  also  has  its  formidable  qulck-moblll- 
zatlon  capacity.  Jordan  gives  all  signs  of  sit- 
ting this  one  out.  The  other  Arab  states  are, 
as  usual,  letting  Egypt  go  it  alone. 

Why  did  Egypt  attack?  One  cannot  rule 
out  an  Israeli  provocation  designed  to  lure 
Egyptian  forces  Into  an  area  where,  tactically 
and  politically.  Israel  could  more  easily  flght 
them.  But  the  scale  of  Egyptian  preparations, 
the  coordination  with  Syria,  the  surprise  tim- 
ing on  Yom  Klppur  and — most  lmp(»t«nt — 
the  decision  to  try  to  secure  a  Slnal  lodge- 
ment all  argue  that  this  was  entirely  an 
Egyptian  Initiative.  Did  President  Anwar 
Sadat  mean  to  Improve  Egypt's  bargaining 
position  In  the  Mideast  diplomacy,  which  Is 
exp>ected  to  unfold  shortly,  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  Cairo  does  Indeed  have  a  military 
option?  Was  Mr.  Sadat  under  pressiu-e  from 
his  generals  to  let  them  have  a  go  before 
the  diplomacy  begins,  or  did  he  yield  to 
them — even  in  anticipation  of  defeat — to  dis- 
credit them  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Egyptian  people  that  Egypt  Indeed  does  not 
have  a  military  option?  No  doubt  there  are 
other  theories.  We  reserve  Judgment. 

Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr  says  that  Israel 
acquainted  "friendly  political  elements  In 
good  time"  with  evidence  of  the  Egyptian- 
Syrian  intent  to  attack.  Evidently  this  warn- 
ing followed  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban's 
meeting  last  Thursday  in  New  York  with 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  Dr. 
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Kissinger  contacted  Mr.  Eban  and  his  Egyp- 
tian counterpart  in  New  York  a  few  hours 
before  the  Oghting  broke  out  In  an  effort  to 
forestall  an  outbreak.  The  effort  failed.  Once 
the  fighting  began,  the  United  States  acted 
in  a  way  evidently  designed  to  give  the  Is- 
raelis the  necessary  time  to  cope  mUltarlly 
by  themselves.  The  United  SUtes  apparenUy 
felt  sure  that  the  fighting  could  be  contained, 
that  Americans  near  the  battle  area  were 
safe,  that  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  So- 
viets would  be  drawn  In,  and  that  there  was 
no  possibility  either  of  Soviet-American  mil- 
itary confrontation  or  of  overly  difficult  So- 
viet-American political  complications.  This  Is 
the  explanation  for  the  delayed  call  the  ad- 
ministration Issued  late  yesterday,  not  for 
a  cease-fire,  but  for  a  UJI.  Security  CouncU 
meeting. 

Both  diplomatically  and  politically,  It  wUl 
be  hard  for  Egypt  to  ask  the  United  Nations 
for  a  cease-fire  when  It  claims  to  be  liber- 
ating Its  own  territory.  On  Its  part,  Israel 
would  not  want  to  have  the  United  Nations 
either  demand  or  Impose  a  cease-fire  whose 
effect  would  be  to  give  Egypt  by  diplomacy 
a  Slnal  lodgement  which  Egypt  perhaps  can- 
not maintain  by  its  own  force.  Having  denied 
Itself  this  time  the  option  of  a  preemptive 
strike,  Israel  la  in  a  good  political  position — 
If  it  moves  quickly  and  successfully — to  re- 
store the  pre-Saturday  military  status  quo. 

The  effects  on  future  prospects  for  a  Mid- 
east settlement  are  harder  to  assess.  Would 
a  defeat  lower  the  last  Egyptian  political  and 
psychological  barrier  to  a  negotiation,  or 
would  It  be  received  as  yet  another  humilia- 
tion requiring  vengeance?  For  Israel,  the  first 
reaction  to  these  new  events  may  well  rein- 
force the  judgment  that  Arabs  are  untnist- 
worthy  and  that  a  territorial  buffer  Is  essen- 
tial. Yet  we  think  Israelis  can  see  their  own 
broader  interest  in  a  settlement.  Occupation 
of  the  whole  Slnal  keeps  alive  Egypt's  terri- 
torial grievance.  That  grievance  forces  upon 
Israel  the  choice  between  maintaining  a  to- 
tally  unacceptable  degree  of  mobilization  or 
tempting  battles  such  as  the  one  now  under 
way.  This  battle  offers  another  powerful  In- 
ducement, as  though  any  were  needed,  for 
a  settlement.  The  alternative  is  protracted 
tension,  always  with  the  potential  for  war. 
and  further  frustration  of  Israel's  desire  to 
be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  neighbor  by  its 
present  foes. 

ExHisrr  1 

I  Excerpt  Prcm  the  Conoressionai.  Record, 

Feb.  27,  19731 

The    Peace    Act 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  todav  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  are  Introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Peace  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government.  Identl- 
oil  legislation  is  being  offered  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Matsxtnaoa. 

This  proposal  represents  a  caU  to  a  new 
idealism,  an  Idealism  which  holds  that  future 
wars  can  be  avoided  only  if  we  care  enough 
to  try. 

The  Department  of  Peace  proposal  has  been 
offered  previously  but  many  Congressmen 
and  Senators  have  felt  that  viceptance  of 
such  a  proposal  was  Inappropriate  because  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  did  not 
agree  with  that  proposition  then  nor  do  I 
agree  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  those  who 
saw  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  a  Departm°nt 
of  Peace  no  longer  have  that  excuse  for  fall- 
ing to  support  our  bill.  Furthermore,  recent 
action  by  the  executive  branch  Indicates  that 
the  time  Is  propitious  for  a  Department  of 
Peace  bill.  The  President  has  Informed  the 
Congress  of  the  need  for  a  reorganization  of 
executive  departments  Thus  it  would  seem 
highly  desirable,  before  any  reorganization  Is 
complete,  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
the  need  for  a  Department  of  Peace.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  of  change  that  I  caU  upon  the 
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Congress  and  the  President  to  rethink  our 
f>oUcles  for  bringing  about  world  peace  and 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  take  up  the  mantle 
In  providing  the  direction  for  a  truly  'peace- 
making' policy  throughout  the  world. 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  new  De- 
partment to  develop  long-range  policies  for 
peacekeeping;  for  presently  there  Is  no  Insti- 
tutional advocate  for  peace  in  our  Oovem- 
ment,  whUe  thoGe  agencies  and  departments 
which  view  the  application  of  force  as  the 
most  efficient  way  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes abound. 

The  bUl  has  three  titles:  Title  I  estab- 
lishes a  Department  of  Peace,  specifies  what 
present  agencies  will  be  transferred  to  it, 
outlines  the  duties  and  structure  of  the  De- 
partment, and  sets  forth  the  administrative 
provisions  under  which  the  Department  will 
operate.  Title  II  creates  an  International 
Peace  Academy  which  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  Individuals  In  the  science 
of  peacekeeping.  A  new  Joint  committee  of 
Congress,  with  seven  members  drawn  from 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  Is  estab- 
lished by  title  III,  to  be  called  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Peace  and  International  Co- 
operation. 

Five  specific  responsibilities  are  assigned 
the  new  Department;  they  are: 

First.  The  Department  is  to  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  President  appropriate 
plans,  policies,  and  programs  designed  to 
foster  peace 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been 
no  such  broad  assignment  given  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  been 
without  peace  plans,  peace  policies,  and 
peace  programs.  But  they  arise  In  various 
quarters  under  a  variety  of  circumstances 
and  they  exist  without  the  close  coordination 
a  single  department  will  give.  Nor  has  there 
been  authority  located  In  a  specific  position 
to  do  wbat  the  second  mandate  asks. 

Second.  The  Department  will  exercise 
leadership  In  coordinating  all  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  affecting  the  preservation 
or  promotion  of  peace.  To  exercise  such 
leadership,  of  course,  will  require  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Peace  with 
the  other  departments,  which  in  most  cases 
have  activities  falling  within  the  description. 
Third.  The  Department  will  cooperate  with 
the  governments  of  the  other  nations  in  re- 
search and  planning  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  conflict,  and  encourage 
similar  action  by  private  Institutions.  Here 
there  are  two  significant  elements,  neither  of 
which  Is  presently  a  statutory  responsibility 
of  any  agency— peace  research,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  attention  to  this  area  by  pri- 
vate Institutions. 

The  fourth  mandate  brings  under  the  De- 
partment of  Peace  responsibility  for  aiding 
the  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  persons  between 
private  Institutions  and  groups  m  the  United 
States  and  those  in  other  countries. 

The  fifth  Is  similar — to  encourage  the  work 
of  private  Institutions  and  groups  aimed  at 
the  resolution  of  International  conflict. 

Agencies  whose  functions  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  Include:  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  the  functions  of  the 
InternaUonal  Agricultural  Development 
Service,  now  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  President  may  also  transfer  addi- 
tional responsibilities  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment. If  he  determines  that  the  functions  of 
any  other  office  or  agency  are  pertinent  to 
the  objectives  of  the  Peace  Department. 

It  has  rightfully  been  said  that  "wars 
occur  because  people  prepare  for  conflict, 
rather  than  for  peace."  It  U  time  that  this 
country  set  itself  to  the  hard  task  of  keep. 
Ing  the  peace.  It  should  not  be  the  fate  of 
every  generation  of  Americans  to  endure  wars 
which  we  are  told  are  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional security,  or  to  save  face  or  to  main- 
tain our  role  as  a  world  leader 
On  February  7,  1969,  I  introduced  similar 


legislation.  This  bill  differs  from  that  prior 
effort  in  a  number  of  ways,  chief  among 
which  Is  the  ellnunatlon  of  language  which 
could  have  posed  a  conflict  between  the  new 
Department  and  the  leglUmate  funcUons  of 
the  Departoient  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  high- 
lights the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
resolution  of  International  conflicts.  Let  us 
not  be  lulled  by  the  posslbUlty  of  achieving 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  into  thinking  that 
we  have  no  need  for  a  pernmnent  peacekeep- 
ing agency.  Our  proposal  recogniaes  past 
faUures  and  presents  a  reasoned  alternative 
to  what  some  would  view  as  the  inevltabUlty 
of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bUl,  establishing  a  Department  of  Peace, 
be  printed  In  the  Rscoao  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

S.  1024 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Act". 
declasation  or  fitrposb 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
United  States  has  an  urgent  and  contmuing 
responslbUlty  to  seek  international  peace 
and  has  undertaken  obligations  to  seek  In- 
ternational peace  under  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact  of  1929.  the  Nuremberg  Charter  of  1945 
and  article  I.  paragraph  I  and  article  II  par- 
agraphs 3  and  4,  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  meet 
these  responsibilities  and  obligations  and  to 
provide  the  means  to  seek  and  achieve  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  International  conflict. 
TITLE   I— DEPARTMENT   OF   PEACE 

establishment     or    OEPAaTMSNT 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  esUblished  at  the 
seat  of  government,  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Oovernment  the 
Department  of  Peace  (hereafter  reXerred  to 
In  this  Act  as  the  "Department"). 

rUNCTTIONS    or    THE    DEPABTlfENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  In  achieving  such  purposes  the 
Department  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriate  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  foster  peace; 

(2)  exercise  leadership  in  coordinating  all 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
affecting  the  preservation  or  promotion  of 
peace: 

(3)  cooperate  with  the  governmente  of 
other  nations  In  research  and  planning  for 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  international  con- 
fllct,  and  encourage  similar  action  by  private 
Institutions,  a  research  division  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose; 

(4)  encourage  and  assist  the  interchange 
of  Ideas  and  persons  between  private  Instl- 
tutlons  and  groups  in  the  United  States  and 
those  In  other  countries,  a  cultural  exchange 
division  shall  be  established  for  this  purpose- 
and 

(5)  encourage  the  work  of  private  instltu- 
tions  and  groups  aimed  at  the  resolution  of 
international  conflict. 

PEaSONNEL     or     THE     DEPAaTMZNT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Peace 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary-),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  con. 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace,  who  ahaU  be  ap. 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace  (or,  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace,  an  Assistant  Secretary  oi 
Peace  or  the  General  Counsel,  determined 
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according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe)  shall  act  ror,  and  exercise  the 
powers  oX  the  Secretary,  during  the  absence 
or  dlaabUity  or  the  Secretary  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  and  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  each  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pomted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  Hx  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions 
and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  obuin  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  6 
United  States  Code. 


TRANsria  or  tonctions  to  depastmxnt 
Sic.  10*.   (a)   There  are  hereby  transferred 

to   the   Secretary   ail    functions   which    were 

carried  out  immediately  before  the  effective 

date  of  this  title — 

(1)    by  each  of  the  following  agencies  or 

offices ; 

(A)  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; 

(B)  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  or 

(C)  the  Peace  Corps; 

(3)  by  any  components  of  such  agencies 
or  offices:  or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Insofar  as 
such  functions  from  an  agency,  office,  or 
component  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)   or 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  which  were  carried 
out  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title — 

(1)  by  the  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture,  insofar 
as  the  function  relates  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  subsection  from  such 
Service. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  (23  use.  387)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  represent  the  United 
states  In  the  United  Nations,  or  In  any  of  Its 
organs,  commissions,  specialized  agencies  or 
other  bodies." 

(d)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  State,  relat- 
ing to  specUllzed  agencies  as  defined  In 
article  57  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Peace. 

(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the 
President  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  any 
function  of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or 
part  of  any  agency  or  office,  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Gtovernment  If 
the  President  determines  that  such  func- 
tion relates  prlmarUy  to  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  the  preceding 
subsections  of  thU  section. 

T»ANSWa  or  AGENCIES  AND  OITIC8S 

Sec.  105.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets  liabili- 
ties, contracts,  property,  and  records  as  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  section 
104  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  personnel  en- 
gagea   In   functions   transferred   under   this 


title  shall  be  transferred  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  functions. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction 
In  classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  such  agency  or  office  shall 
lapse. 

AOMrNISTRATIVK    PSOVISIONS 

Sec    106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  In  addi- 
tion   to   the   authority   to   delegate   and   re- 
delegate  contained  In  any  other  Act  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  by  this  tlUe,  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  as  he  may  designate,  may 
authorize   such  successive   redelegatlons   of 
such  functions  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
(b)   The  Secreury  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avaUable 
without  fiscal  year  Umltatlon,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  common  administrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Department 
Including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may  be 
maintained  to  meet  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
requUements   of    the    Department    and    its 
agencies:  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and    other    communications    services;    office 
space,  central  services  for  document  repro- 
duction, and  for  graphics  and   visual   aids- 
and  a  central  library  service.  The  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  any  appropriations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital 
(which    approprUtlons    are    hereby    author- 
ized) and  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
such    stocks    of    supplies,    equipment,    and 
other  assets  and  inventories  on  order  as  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the 
related    lUblUtles    and    uiipald    obligations 
Such  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  In  advance 
from  available  funds  of  agencies  and  offices 
In  the  Department,  or  from  other  sources 
for  supplies  and  services  at  rates  which  wUl 
approximate   the   expense   of  operation,   in- 
cluding the  accrual  of  annual  leave  and  the 
depreciation  of  equipment.  The  fund  shall 
also  be  credited  with  receipts  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  and  receipts  in  pay- 
ment for  loss  or  damage  to  property  owned 
by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  covered  into  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts any  surplus  found   in   the   fund    (all 
assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses  considered ) 
above  the  amounts  transferred  or  appropri- 
ated to  establish  and  maintain  such  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  seal 
of  office  for  the  Department,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  authority  which  Is 
transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary  by 
section  104,  as  necessary,  and  when  not 
otherwise  avaUable.  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  for,  construct,  or  maintain 
the  following  for  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  at  remote  facilities: 

( 1 )  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  messing  facilities; 

(4)  motion  picture  equipment  and  film  for 
recreation  and  training;  and 

(5)  living  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
clause  (1)  and  the  furnishing  of  services 
and  supplies  under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting 
reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
expenditure  was  made. 
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(•)(!)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facUl- 
tating  the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and 
bequests  of  money  and  the  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or 
bequests  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  In  a  separate  fund  and 
shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and  re- 
invest in  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  SUtes  any  moneys 
contained  In  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1)  Income  accruing  from  such  se- 
curities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund' 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(f )  The  Secretarj'  is  authorized  to  appohit 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  s" 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments' 
in  the  competitive  service,  such  advisory 
committees  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  consultaUon  with  and  advice  to 
the  Department  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions.  Members  of  such  committees 
other  than  those  regularly  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  whUe  attending 
meetings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  may 
be  paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  authorized  for  Individuals  under  sec- 
tion 103;e).  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  cf  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  educational  Institutions 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations' 
or  Individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
Into  any  aspect  of  the  problems  related  to  the 
programs  of  the  Department  which  are  au- 
thorized by  sUtute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  In  the  form  of  reports  or  publi- 
cations to  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  or  individuals  such  Informa- 
tion as  he  deems  pertinent  on  the  research 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  subsection 

(3)  Nothing  conuined  in  this  subsection 
Is  intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  De- 
partment which  authorize  the  making  of 
contracts  for  research. 

TtCHNlCAL   AUENDMKNTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  10(d)(1)  of  title  3 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "Secretary 
of  Peace". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Peace." 

(c)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  53  of  ttlle  5 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5312  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(13)  Secretary  of  Peace." 

(2)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(54)  Under  Secretary  of  Peace." 

(3)  Section  5315  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(92)  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Peace. 

"(93)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  (4)." 

(4)  Section  5317  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"34"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '36", 
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ANNT7AL     KCPdlT 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

SAVIKC     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  laecoma  effective  In  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  title,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

(3)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
title  Ukes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by 
the  Secretary,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,   or   by   operation   of   law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  title;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Department.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  before  which 
they  were  pending  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer. In  either  case  orders  shall  be  issued  in 
such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  If  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of  comjjetent 
Jurisdiction,    or    by    operation    of    law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  stilt,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  office, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title.  No  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  or  against  any  agency  or  office,  or 
part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title.  Causes  of  actions.  sulU,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  SUtes  or  such  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  may  be  appropriate  and,  in  any 
litigation  pending  when  this  section  Ukes 
effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on  Ite 
own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  title 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity.  Is  a  party  to 
a  suit,  and  under  this  title — 

(A)  such  agency  or  office,  or  any  part 
thereof.   Is   transferred   to  the  Secreury,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary, 

then  such  suit  shall  t>e  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, In  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof, 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  rOective  date  of  this  title) . 


(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  department  or  officer  in 
which  such  function  is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  under 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exer- 
cising such  functions.  Immediately  preceding 
their  transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
Secretary. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercising 
such  functions  immediately  preceding  their 
transfer,  and  his  actions  In  exercising  such 
functions  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof. 

CXJDIFICATION 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  a  proposed 
codification  of  all  laws  which  conUln  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  SecreUry  by  this 
title. 

ETFECnVE   DATX;    INrriAL    APPOINTMENT   OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  ThU  title,  other  than  this 
section,  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prior 
date  after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  103  may  be  ap- 
pointed m  the  manner  provided  for  In  this 
title,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  l>e  com- 
pensated from  the  date  they  first  take  office, 
at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  title.  Such 
compensation  and  related  expenses  of  their 
offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  this  tile. 

TITLE     II— INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ACAOEMT 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  within 
the  Department  the  International  Peace 
Academy  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Academy"),  The  Academy  shall  fvu-- 
nlsh  training  and  Instruction  to  prepare 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  for  service  In 
positions  or  programs  relating  to  the  field  of 
promoting  international  understanding  and 
peace. 

OFFICERS,    STAFF,    AND    INSTRUCTORS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  or 
assign,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  such 
officers,  staff,  and  Instructors  as  the  needs  of 
the  Academy  require. 

(bi  the  Secretary  may  assign  or  deUU.  on 
a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  SUtes  Government  to  serve  on 
the  faculty  or  sUff  of  the  Academy.  During 
the  period  of  his  assignment  or  deUil,  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  be  considered  as  re- 
maining in  the  position  from  which  assigned 
or  detailed. 

SCPEBVISION  OF  ACAOEMT 

Sec.  203.  The  supervision  and  charge  of 
the  Academy  shall  be  under  such  officer  or 


officers  as  the  Secretary  may  appoint  for  or 
assign  to  that  duty,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

BOARD  OF  TRtrSTKKS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed 
within  the  Academy  a  board  of  trxistees 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  thU  Act  as  the 
"board")  which  shall  advise  the  SecreUry 
on  the  operation  of  the  Academy.  The  t>oard 
shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  (ex  officio); 

(2)  two  officers  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary: 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  different 
political  parties,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate: 

(4)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,  of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  or  his  designee; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Aru  and  the  Humanities,  or  his 
designee: 

(7)  one  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  afur  consulutlon  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy. 

(8)  two  educators  of  prominence  appoint- 
ed by  the  President; 

(9)  two  prominent  persons  associated  wltJi 
the  advancement  of  world  peace,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

(10)  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations, 

(b)  Members  of  the  Ijoard  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  two-year  terms  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  The  board  shall  visit  the  Academy 
annuaUy.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  board  <*  its  members  may  make 
other  vlslte  to  the  Academy  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  the  board. 

(d)  The  board  shall  Inquire  Into  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline,  the  curriculum.  Instruc- 
tion, physical  equipment,  fiscal  affairs,  aca- 
demic methods,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  Academy  that  the  board  decides  to 
consider. 

(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  Ite  annual 
vUlt,  the  board  shall  submit  a  wTltten  report 
to  the  President  of  its  action,  and  of  lU 
views  and  recommendations  peruinlng  to  the 
Academy.  Any  report  of  a  visit,  other  than 
the  annual  visit,  shall,  If  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  board,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  within  sixty  days 
after  the  approval. 

(f)  Each  member  of  the  board  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADMISSION  OF  STtTDENTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  authorized  number  of 
studente  at  the  Academy  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  operate  as  a  co- 
educational institution  and  students  shall  be 
selected  for  admission  to  the  Academy  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  as  determined  by  a  com- 
petitive examination  to  be  given  annuaUy  in 
each  StaU,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner  and  covering  such 
subject  matter  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  unless  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  SUUs  who  has  been  awarded 
a  bachelor's  degree  u  on  graduation  from  a 
college  or  university  located  In  the  United 
SUtes  or  a  degree  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  generally  recognized  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  graduation 
from  a  college  or  university  located  In  a 
foreign  country. 
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SnPXITOS  AKD  TKAVn,  AWD  TKAN8POBTATION 
AI^OWANCXS 

Ssc.    206.    Each    student   of   the   Academy 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive — 

( 1 )  *  stipend  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  range  of  sU- 
pends  of  fellowships  payable  under  other 
Government  programs  providing  for  the 
education  or  training  of  graduate  students- 
and 

(2)  reasonable  travel  and  transportation 
allowances.  Including  transportation  for  his 
Immediate  family,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal effects,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  such  allowances  shall  not 
exceed  the  allowances  payable  under  section 
5723  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

cotrasi:  or  iNSTaucnon  and  xaAnjinc 
Sec.  207.  (a)  The  course  of  instruction  and 
training  for  students  at  the  Academy  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  shall.  Insofar  as 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  be 
acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  graduate 
degree  at  accredited  colleges  and  universltiee. 
In  prescribing  such  course  of  instruction  and 
training,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
special  emphasis  be  placed  on  such  studies 
as  win  best  prepare  students  for  leadership 
in  the  nonviolent  resolution  of  international 
conaicts  and  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional vmderstandlng  and  peace.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  Instruction  and  training,  students  shall 
be  awarded  a  Federal  certificate  of  par- 
ticipation. 

( b)  The  course  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing at  the  Academy  shall,  during  each  year 
of  its  operation,  be  organised  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  one  month  of 
each  such  year  shall  be  devoted  to  annual 
leave  for  all  students. 

ACSKEMENTS  BT   STUDENTS 

Sec  208.  Each  student  selected  for  admln- 
slon  to  the  Academy  shall  sign  an  agreement 
that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he  will 

( 1 )  complete  the  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Academy;  and 

(2)  accept,  if  offered,  an  appointment  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  em- 
ployment with  an  International  organization 
or  private  agency  or  foundation  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  engaged  In  activities 
relating  to  the  promoting  or  achieving  of 
International  understanding  and  peace  in 
any  position  for  which  such  student  is  qual- 
ified by  reason  of  his  special  training  at 
the  Academy,  for  at  least  the  one-year  period 
Immediately  following  the  awarding  of  his 
certificate  from  the  Academy  or  the  com- 
pletion by  him  of  any  period  of  full-time 
graduate  study  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

AUTHOatZATION;     ACQUISITION    OP    PBOPEKTT 

Sec  209  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  have  power  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  real  and  personal  property 
and  may  receive  and  accept  gUts,  donations 
and  trusts. 

TITLE  m— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACE 
AND    INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

KSTABLISaMENT  Or  JOINT  COMMITm 
Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congreasJonal  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Joint  committee") .  The  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  seven  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Membere  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  party  representation  on 
the  Joint  committee  shall  as  nearly  as  may 
be  feasible  reflect  the  relative  membership 
of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
spectively. 
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Stc.  302.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  contlniilng  study  of  mat- 
tere  relating  to  the  £>epartment  of  Peace: 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;   and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  commltteee  of 
the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Peace,  to  file  a  report 
not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1971)  with  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  contain- 
ing its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  Department  of  Peace,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresentaUves  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

vacancies;  selection  of  chaisman 
Sec  303.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  selection.  The  Joint  committee  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

hearings;  STATf;  assistance 
Sec.  304.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  title,  the  joint  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places;  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts, 
consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  person- 
nel; to  procure  such  printing  and  binding; 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.  • 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services. 
Information,  and  facilities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  research 
agencies. 

AtTTHOaiZATION;    EXPENSES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint 
committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  t200.000 
for  each  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  by  any  member  of  the  Joint 
committee  duly  authorized  by  the  chairman. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
its  employees  and  consultants,  while  travel- 
ing on  official  business  for  the  Joint  commit- 
tee within  or  outside  the  United  States,  may 
receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  its  employees,  or  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  provided  an  itemized 
statement  of  such  expenses  is  attached  to 
the  voucher. 


Peace — One  Cttt,  One  Nation,  One  World 
Mr.  Haetki.  Mr.  President,  In  1798,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  later  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  that  a  Department  of 
Peace,  be  established  at  the  cabinet  level  of 
the  new  government. 

Since  then,  the  proposal  has  been  Intro- 
duced m  nearly  every  Congress.  I.  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  Introduced  8.  1034  In  the 
93d  Congress. 

Mr  President,  perennially  elusive  peace 
throughout  the  world  deserves  more  than  the 
silent  treatment  Now.  that  the  United  States 
Is  no  longer  Involved  In  a  conflict  of  vio- 
lence the  concept  of  "World  Peace"  has  left 
our  mind,  only  to  be  restored  if  we  again 
engage  In  hostilities. 

Under  my  proposal,  peace  would  be  as 
Important  a  concept  of  discussion  as  defense 
Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  time  and 
energy  that  we  are  now  expending  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  to  determine  how  much 
money  shjOl  be  spent  or  how  many  weapons 
shall  be  produced — weapons  that  only  kill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  expenditure  of  $633  million 
for  an  airplane,  the  F-14,  that  the  Navy  nei- 
ther needs  nor  is  sure  will  be  functional  and 
the  exepnditure  of  $1,147  bUlion  for  an  air- 
plane, F-16,  for  the  Air  Force  which  Is  not 
close  to  perfection  m  the  design  stage.  The 
Congress  U  going  to  spend  nearly  $2  bilUon 
for  weapons  that  are  not  perfected  while 
they  are  unable  to  see  the  utility  of  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Peace. 

If  the  questionable  expendltxire  of  vast 
sums  to  carry-on  war  Is  plausible,  then.  I 
ask  my  fellow  Senators,  is  not  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  to  further  peace  as 
worthy  an  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers- 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  peace  may  not  come  to  the 
world  In  our  generation,  or  our  chUdren's 
generation,  but  unless  man  begins  to  think 
in  terms  of  peace.  Instead  of  violence  sod 
weapons,  we  will  never  have  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Nachman  M.  Oerber  appearing  in  the 
February  1873,  issue  of  Current  magazine, 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

(Prom  Current  magazine,  February  1973 J 
Toward  A  Crrr  or  Ptace 
(By  Nachman  M.  Oerber) 
(Note. — Mr.  Oerber.  a  Baltimore.  Maryland 
business  man  and  president  of  the  founda- 
tion.  Peacefully   Yours.  Inc.,  offers  sugges- 
tions   for    raising    our    consciousness    about 
peace  through  educational  efforts,  new  insti- 
tution buUding  and  creating  a  wholly  new 
Peace  City   in   the   United  States.  Adapted 
from  "Peace  In  the  Twentieth  Century,"  an 
address  by  Nachman  M.  Oerber  to  the  Inter- 
national   Convocation    1972.    Education    for 
Peace,  Manhattan  College,  Bronx.  NT     Oct 
14.  1972.) 

In  this  troubled  time,  when  peace  Is  so 
sought  after,  why  Is  it  so  elusive?  To  sum 
up  an  answer  In  a  few  words,  the  peoples 
of  the  world  accept  historical  values  which 
revolve  around  a  philosophy  of  war  and  all 
Its  derivatives.  This  covers  almost  every  as- 
spect  of  living,  including  relations  among 
nations,  our  econcmilc  systems  and  produc- 
tion of  munitions  for  war.  and  keeping  a 
large  percentage  of  the  world's  population 
poor,  hungry  and  illiterate. 

As  a  result  of  the  perpetuation  of  such 
philosophies,  the  world's  people  elect  or  ac- 
cept men  and  women  for  leaders  of  their 
governments  who  aUo  believe  these  pbUoso- 
phles  and  In  their  leadereshlp  keep  some  part 
of  the  world  at  war  at  all  times. 

ON  CHANGtNC  VALUE  SYSTEMS 

How  can  this  seemingly  all-persuaslve  sys- 
tem Of  values  be  reevaluated  and  redirected? 
Obviously  no  easy  or  quick  answers  are  avail- 
able. But  as  President  Dwlght  Eisenhower 
said  In  1955  to  the  British  Prime  Mmiater 
Harold  MacmlUan :  "One  day  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  want  peace  so  badly,  the  gov- 
ernments better  get  out  of  the  way  and  elvo 
It  to  them." 

Embedded  In  these  words  which,  on  the 
surface,  appear  all  too  simplistic,  is  a  deep 
understanding  that  value  systems  centuries 
old  can  change  and  be  supplanted  by  philoso- 
phies and  modes  of  living  which  will  demand 
a  peaceful  arena  In  International  affaire. 

And  the  time  now  seems  ripe  for  setting 
In  motion  certain  measures  which  can  lead 
to  reevaluation  and  redlrectlMi  of  man's 
dream  for  peace.  Such  measures  must  Inevit- 
ably bring  forth  new  Institutions  dedicated 
to  peaceful  endeavor.  They  must  also  lead 
to  new  systems  of  education  and  reeducation 
for  peace.  And  such  beginnings  must  provide 
for  an  appropriate  symbolism  of  peace  to 
replace  the  overriding  mllitarUtlc  thought- 
ways  and  veneration  of  war  we  still  endure. 
Perhaps  the  latter  la  of  prime  Importance 


of  all  the  steps  we  oould  now  take.  I  discuss 
it  last,  however,  in  suggesting  the  creation 
and  building  of  Peace  City,  because  such  an 
endeavor  would  be  not  only  novel  but  all- 
embracing  and  thus  a  fitting  and  unifying 
symbol  for  peace.  The  new  Institutions  and 
educational  steps  we  should  undertake  are 
more  straightforward  to  sketch  In  outline. 

NEW  PEACE   INSTITUTIONS 

On  the  Institutional  side,  I  suggest  we  cre- 
ate forthwith  three  new  governmental  agen- 
cies. Plret,  the  President  and  (Congress  should 
create  a  Department  of  Peace  as  a  cabinet 
level  Institution.  Second,  our  government  and 
all  governments  where  possible  should  set  up 
Peace  Research  Institutes.  And  third,  that 
a  Peace  Academy  be  established,  comparable 
to  the  Army's  Academy  at  West  Point,  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Department  of  Peace  should  have  reg- 
ular cabinet  status,  and  oversee  at  least  the 
initial  establishment  of  a  United  States  Peace 
Research  Institute.  For  reasons  of  adequate 
funding  such  an  institute  should  probably 
be  maintained  as  an  official  government 
agency.  What  autonomy  It  should  have  from 
the  Department  of  Peace  Is  only  one  of  many 
organizational  problems  involved  m  setting 
up  these  new  institutions.  Obviously  pro- 
longed analysis  and  decision-makmg  would 
be  Involved  In  creatlig  the  new  cabinet  de- 
partment. What  functions  would  the  present 
S3cretary  of  State  and  the  State  Department 
continue  to  fulfill? 

Such  questions  need  debate,  but  they  raise 
the  fundamental  Issue  of  what  purtxise  a 
new  E>epartment  of  Peace  should  fulfill.  Of 
highest  importance  again,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  fact  that  by  its  very  existence  a  Peace 
Department  would  symbolize  our  govern- 
ment's serious  concern  for  the  problems  ef- 
fecting peace.  A  Secretary  of  Peace  could  be 
expected  continuously  to  bring  to  cabinet 
level  attention  the  problems  of  peace  and 
solutions  to  them  that  are  now  often  con- 
sidered only  In  traditional  national  state 
versus  national  state  terms  or  in  military 
perspective. 

If  such  a  Peace  Department  would  raise 
to  the  highest  level  a  constant  and  overt 
dedication  to  peace,  so  too  a  Peace  Research 
Institute,  adequately  funded,  could  under- 
take significant  and  broadbased  research  on 
problems  of  p>eace  that  are  now  only  fltfiUly 
under  study  in  private  peace  organizations 
or  through  private  scholarly  research.  Such 
Peace  Research  Institutes  should  be  estab- 
lished in  many  other  countries. 

THE  ROLE  OF  A  PEACE  ACADEMY 

In  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Academy,  comparable  to  our  present  mili- 
tary service  academies  (and  also  a  four-year 
academy).  I  have  in  mind  not  only  a  train- 
ing center  for  personnel  of  a  Department  of 
Peace;  the  State  Department,  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  services,  but  also  personnel 
destined  for  careers  in  the  various  United 
Nations  agencies  and  private  or  public  agen- 
cies like  the  Peace  Corps.  True,  many  of  our 
universities  now  function  as  training  grounds 
for  such  personnel.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
future  needs  In  this  area  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant place  for  such  an  academy.  Such  an 
academy  should  also  be  duplicated  In  other 
countries. 

Moreover.  I  would  hope  that  the  Peace 
Academy  (and  its  counterparts  in  other 
countries)  could  perform  an  additional  and 
wholly  new  service.  It  should  be  required, 
through  legislation,  that  every  leader  of  each 
government  take  course  work  at  the  Peace 
Academy  of  his  or  her  nation,  and  If  no 
such  academy  exists,  then  such  leadera 
should  attend  an  academy  of  another  coun- 
try. This  training  should  be  required  of  high 
administrative  officials,  members  of  Congress 
or  comparable  bodies,  and  also  members  of 
state  and  local  governments  where  a  need  for 
peace  orientation  Is  Indicated. 


Such  an  effort  In  leaderahlp  education  for 
peace  orientation  Is  but  the  capstone  of  a 
vast  system  of  education  and  reeducation  for 
peace  that  is  needed  throughout  the  world 
and  from  elementary  through  college  and 
graduate  educational  levels.  Certainly  one 
of  the  fint  tasks  that  could  be  undertaken 
by  the  Peace  Research  Institutes  would 
be  the  designing  of  curricula  for  all  such 
educational  levels. 

In  short  space  It  Is  not  necessary  to  detail 
what  educational  areas  need  attention.  Some 
new  thinking  about  peace  education  has  In 
recent  years  begun  to  appear  in  the  work  of 
social  scientists.  Much  more  Is  needed  If 
the  tradltlon-bound  ideas  associated  with 
different  peoples,  different  cultures,  nation- 
alism, economic  rivalry  and  the  like  are  to 
be  redirected  toward  peaceful  cooperation. 

New  educational  programs  on  a  far  vaster 
scale  than  are  now  available  should  also  be 
founded.  For  example.  I  suggest  a  Peace  Cen- 
tral be  established  as  a  worldwide  organiza- 
tion to  promote  contact  between  and  among 
millions  of  youngsters  through  correspond- 
ence and  vlsiu  with  their  i>eers. 

Fundamentally,  all  of  the  above  sugges- 
tions have  one  common  denominator — the 
effort  to  raise  our  consciousness  about  peace, 
through  childhood  and  adult  education  and 
a  new  education  for  leadereblp.  but  also 
through  new  Institution  building  for  peace- 
ful orientation. 

A    VIABLE    PEACE    CITT 

Last.  I  suggest  the  creation  of  Peace  City 
to  be  located  not  far  from  Washington.  D.C. 
(In  due  course  such  cities  could  hopefully 
be  built  In  other  countries  as  well.) 

Such  a  city  should  become  the  symbol  of 
peace  for  all  citizens.  It  should  rival  and 
surpass  In  beauty  and  meaning  the  count- 
less symbols  we  have  raised  to  wars  and 
war  heroes.  It  should  certainly  Include  a 
Peace  Hall  of  Fame  where  a  beginning  can 
be  made  to  laud  the  efforts  for  peace.  Great 
religious  figures,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners 
and  othera  from  all  culttires  and  times  who 
have  contributed  to  peace  could  be  en- 
shrined in  such  a  Hall  of  Fame. 

But  Peace  City  should  be  a  viable,  func- 
tioning city  In  which  the  dominant  activi- 
ties relate  to  {leaceful  pursuits — the  study 
and  research  about  peace,  the  training  of 
students  and  leaders  In  peace  orientation 
and  executive,  administrative  and  other 
legal  activities  related  to  peace.  As  such 
Peace  City  should  provide  the  site  for  the 
Department  of  Peace,  the  U.S.  Peace  Re- 
search Institute,  the  Peace  Academy  and 
Peace  Central,  all  mentioned  above. 

As  a  viable  city,  it  can  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  new  cities  America  must  build 
In  any  case  in  the  next  decade  or  two  for 
reasons  of  population  growth.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  building  of  viable  Peace  Cities 
In  many  other  countries  would  appear  to 
be  quite  practicable. 

But  above  all  Peace  City,  and  the  vital 
peace  activities  it  would  encompass,  would 
raise  to  a  level  never  heretofore  accom- 
plished a  symbol  of  peace  which  would  alone 
aid  mightily  in  redirecting  our  thoughts 
and  modes  of  living  towards  peace  and  away 
from  the  time-honored  subjugation  to  war. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  minutes 
to  12. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
10:54  a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
11:50  a.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allkn). 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS  IN  SAT- 
ISFACTION OF  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  JUDGMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1016. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTONi  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  1016)  to  provide  a 
more  democratic  and  effective  method 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  to  pay  certain  judg- 
ments of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  law.  all  use 
or  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  In  sat- 
isfaction of  a  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Clalu^ 
Commission  or  the  Court  of  Claims  In  favor 
of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or 
community  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "In- 
dian tribe"),  together  with  any  interest 
earned  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses.  shaU  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  pay 
a  judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion or  the  Court  of  Claims  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for  the  use  or  distribution  of  such  funds: 
Prorided,  however.  That  with  respect  to 
Judgments  for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  for  which  legislation  author- 
izing use  or  distribution  has  not  been  en- 
acted prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-day  period  shall  begin 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In 
any  case  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  circumstances  do  not  permit  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  a  plan  as  provided 
in  this  Act,  he  shaU  submit,  within  such  one 
hundred  and  eighty-day  period,  proposed  leg- 
islation as  provided  In  section  6(b) . 

(b)  An  extension  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty -day  period,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days, 
may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
affected  Indian  tribe  submitting  such  request 
to  the  committees  through  the  Secretary,  and 
any  such  request  will  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaire. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  affected 
Indian  tribe  on  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  plan  and  provide  It  with  a  copy  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
plan  which  shall  best  serve  the  Interests  of 
all  those  entitles  and  Individuals  entitled  to 
receive  funds  of  each  Indian  judgment  Prior 
to  the  final  preparation  of  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  consider  any  resolution 
or  communication,  together  with  any  sug- 
gested use  or  distribution  plan,  which  any 
affected  Indian  tribe  may  wish  to  submit 
to  him;  and 

(2)  hold  a  hearing  of  record,  after  appro- 
priate  public   notice,   to   obtain   the   testU 
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mony  of  leaders  and  members  of  the  Indian 
trlije  which  may  receive  any  portion,  or  be 
affected  by  the  use  or  dtetrlbutlon.  of  such 
funds.  In  the  area  In  which  such  IndUn 
tribe  Is  located  and  at  a  time  which  shall 
best  serve  the  convenience  of  the  eligible 
members  thereof. 

(b)  In  preparing  a  plan  for  the  use  or 
dlstrlbuUcn  of  the  funds  of  each  Indian 
Judgment,  the  Secretary  shall,  among  other 
things,  be  assured  that — 

(1)  legal,  financial,  and  other  expertise  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
made  fully  avaUable  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  IndUn  tribe  which  Is  entitled  to  such 
funds  to  assut  it  to  develop  and  communi- 
cate to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Its  own  sug- 
gested plan  for  the  distribution  and  use 
of  such  funds; 

(2)  the  needs  and  desires  of  anv  groups 
or  individuals  who  are  in  a  minority  posi- 
tion, but  who  are  also  entitled  to  receive 
such  funds,  have  been  fully  ascertained  and 
considered; 

(3)  the  Interests  of  minors  and  oth-r 
legally  Incompetent  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  any  portion  of  such  funds 
as  are  subsequenUy  dUtrlbuted  to  them 
are  and  wUl  be  protected  and  preserved 

(4)  any  provision,  including  enrollment 
provisions,  of  the  constitution,  bylaws  rules 
and  procedures  of  such  tribe  which  may 
arect  the  distribution  or  other  use  of  such 
f  jnds  are  In  full  accord  with  the  principles 
of  fairness  and  equity; 

(5)  a  significant  portion  of  such  funds 
Shall  be  set  aside  and  programed  to  serve 
ccmmon  tribal  needs,  educational  require- 
ments, and  such  other  purposes  as  the  clr- 
ciimstances  of  the  affected  Indian  tribe 
may  Justify,  except  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  so  set  aside 
and  programed  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  pertinent  Indian  tribe  clearly  warrant 
otherwise:  and 

(8)  methods  exist  and  wUl  be  employed 
to  Insure  the  proper  performance  of  the 
plan  once  it  becomes  effective  under  section 
5  of  this  act. 

Sec  4.  When  submitting  the  plan  as  pro- 
I.K  .."I  ^-^"oa  2.  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Congress  with  such  plan— 

(1)  copies  of  the  transcripts  of  hearings 
held  by  him  concerning  the  Indian  Inde- 
ment  Dursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  3. a) 
and  all  other  papers  and  documents  consld- 

Zli  ?^  ,^'f?  '"  '^*  preparation  of  such 
plan.  inMudiug  any  resolution,  communica- 
tion, or  suggested  use  or  distribution  plan  of 
the  pertinent  Indian  tribe  submitted  pur- 
sua- t  to  clause   (l)   of  section  3(a>:   and 

<2i  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  plan  reflects  the  desires  of  the  Indian 
ff.l^  °''  '/'.'l'^'<*"«'s  Who  are  entitled  to  such 
funds.  Which  statement  shall  specify  the  al- 

^fi!L'l^?'i^  ^J"^-  P'-oPo^  by  such  Indian 
tribe  or  Individuals  In  lieu  of  such  plan,  to- 
gether with  an  indication  of  the  degree  of 
support  among  the  Interested  parties  for 
each  such  alternative. 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  plan  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
^-XVl  L^'^"'^  effective,  and  he  shall 
take  immediate  action  to  Implement  the 
plantfor    the   use   or   distribution   of   such 

aay  Q^iod  (excluding  days  on  which  either 
the  Mouse  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
,^.°f  ,  '*"'°°  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to 
a  day  certain)  beginning  on  the  day  such 
plan  is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  unless 
during  such  sixty-day  period  either  House 
adopts  a  rerolutlon  disapproving  such  plans 
(b)  Within  thirty  calendar  days  after  the 
date  of  adoption  of  a  resolution  dlsapprov- 
Ing  a  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congre=w  proposed  legislation,  together  with 
a  report  thereon,  authorizing  use  or  distri- 
bution of  such  funds. 
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S«c.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  this 
Act  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-day  period  beglnnmg  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Among  other 
things,  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  adequate  noUce  to  all  entitles  and 
persons  who  may  receive  funds  under  any 
Indlin  Judgment  of  all  relevant  procedures 
pursuant  to  this  Act  concerning  any  such 
judgment. 

(b)  No  later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. " 

(c)  No  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  reguUtlons 
the  Secretary  shall  provide,  with  adequate' 
public  notice,  the  opportunity  for  hearings 
on  the  proposed  rules  and  regulations  o-.ce 
published,  to  all  Interested  parties. 

Sec.  7.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  held  in  trust  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  Shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  taxes,  and  the  per  capita  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  considered  as  income  or 
resources  when  determining  the  extent  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  use  or  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  certain  Judg- 
ments of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  our- 
poses."  *^ 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26.  1973.  I  introduced  S.  1016 
the  "Indian  Judgment  Funds  Distribu- 
tion Act  of  1973."  My  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  was  to  provide  an 
alternative  method  for  the  processing 
of  numerous  judgment  awards  made  to 
Indian  tribal  groups  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  or  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

Under  current  congressional  policy  a 
tribal  group  receiving  a  judgment  award 
is  required  to  obtain  authorizing  legisla- 
tion from  Congress  to  specifically  permit 
the  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
to  theu-  duly  enroUed  members  and  to 
expend  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  pur- 
poses which  wiU  benefit  the  membership 
as  a  whole— education,  community  de- 
velopment, and  so  forth.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  the  processing  of  specific 
judgment  bills  accounted  for  50  per- 
cent 01  the  committee's  legislative  work- 
load on  Indian  related  matters. 

While  this  procedure  might  have 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  past,  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  routine  bUls.  the 
procedure  is  time  consuming  and  Umlts 
the  committee's  capacity  to  address  its 
energies  and  resources  to  the  more  sub- 
stantive issues  related  to  the  Indians- 
historical  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  new  approach  outlined  by  S.  1016 
provides  a  method  of  oversight  by  the 
committee,  yet  relieves  it  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  legislate  on  all  but  the 
most  complicated  judgment   awards. 

At  the  time  this  measure  was  con- 
sidered before  the  fuU  committee,  all  of 
the  Department's  clarifying  amendments 
were  approved  and  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  further  to  provide  that 
per  capita  payments  made  to  individuals 
from  the  Indian  judgment  awards  would 
be  exempt  from  Federal  and  State  in- 
come taxes  and  that  per  capita  payments 
less  than  $1,000  shall  not  be  considered 


as  income  or  financial  resources  when 
determining  the  extent  of  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
S.  1016  was  ordered  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  and  sub- 
sequenUy approved  by  the  Senate. 

On  October  1.  1973.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  1016  with 
further  amendments.  All  but  two  of  the 
amendments  were  technical  or  clari- 
fying in  nature.  The  two  substantive 
amendments  provided: 

First.  That  none  of  the  funds  distrib- 
uted per  capita  or  held  in  trust  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes.  Similar 
language  has   been   interpreted   by   the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  mean  that 
Interest  earned  on  such  shares  is  exempt 
from  Federal  and  State  income  tax;  and 
Second.  That  none  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed per  capita  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  considered  as  income 
or  resources  when  determining  the  extent 
of  ellgibUity  for  assistance  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  The  Senate  amendment 
to  S.  1016  provided  that  per  capita  shares 
less  than  $1,000  shall  not  be  considered 
as  a  resource  in  determining  Indian  ellgi- 
bUity under  the  So.ial  Security  Act  The 
House  amendment  to  S.  1016  on  the  same 
subject  provides  a  total  exemption  for 
per  capita  payments  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  reviewed  the 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments 
added  to  S.  1016  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves.  as  well  as  the  two  substantive 
amendments  discussed  in  Uiis  statement 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr.  Fannin.  We  consider 
them  acceptable  amendments  and  do 
recommend  their  approval  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered 
.^^■'^ACKSOH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  S.  1016. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  ON  OUTBREAK  OP 
HOSTILmES  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

I  J^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  179)  as  follows: 

RracLtrnoN  Deploring  the  Outbreak  or 
HosTn-rriEs  in  the  Mtodlb  E^st 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  ne  deplore  the  outbreak  of  the  tragic 
hostilities  in  the  Middle  Ea.st  and  that  we 
support  the  use  of  the  good  offlces  ofTLe 
United  States  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 


retary  of  State  to  urge  the  participants  to 
bring  about  a  cease-tire  and  a  return  of  the 
parties  Involved  to  lines  and  positions  occu- 
pied by  them  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  current 
hostilities,  and,  further,  that  the  Senate 
expresses  Its  hope  for  a  more  stable  condi- 
tion leading  to  peace  In  that  region. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coiisideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  support  and  have 
discussed  and  joined  in  the  drafting  of 
the  resolution  with  the  di-stinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  It  is  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence in  what  the  administration  is  do- 
ing through  the  President  smd  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  deplores  the  situation 
which  exists  and  urges  a  cease-fire  amd  a 
return  to  the  original  lines  occupied  by 
the  belligerents  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
these  current  hostilities.  I  believe  the 
resolution  Is  unexceptional;  at  the  same 
time  it  puts  the  United  States  on  the 
same  side  it  has  always  been  on — the 
mobilization  of  world  opinion  for  a 
peaceful  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
remain  at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to  give  all  Senators  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  it  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  that  request  and 
urge  that  Senators  who  agree  with  the 
resolution  will  cosponsor  it  in  order  that 
we  may  all  go  on  record  as  favoring  an 
end  to  the  hostilities  without  any  gain 
by  any  aggressor  of  territory  presently 
occupied  by  another  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion this  morning,  and  I  ask.  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  no  objection,  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,  more  than  6  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  1967  6-day 
war,  Eg>'pt  and  Syria  seem  to  have  felt 
sufficiently  strong  to  thrust  aside  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  strike  across  the 
agreed  upon  cease-fire  lines,  and  resume 
open  warfare  against  Israel  on  the  most 
solemn  Jewish  holy  day  of  Yom  Kippur. 
That  other  Arab  States  have  not  already 
joined  in  the  invasion  is  Indicative  that 
not  all  Arab  leaders  see  warfare  as  the 
solution  to  their  differences  with  Israel. 
In  a  trsmsparent  effort  to  mislead  world 
opinion  and  with  regard  for  the  coming 
United  Nations  debates,  Syria  and  Egypt 
sought  to  label  Israel  as  the  aggressor 


even  before  the  Israelis  had  time  to  mo- 
bilize their  armies  and  on  the  Israeli's 
prime  religious  hoUday — defying  all  rea- 
son. United  Nations  decisions  since  the 
1967  war  have  been  so  one  sided  in  favor 
of  the  Arab  side  In  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict as  to  embolden  them  to  feel  that 
they  could  pursue  this  canard  success- 
fully. It  is  good  to  see  that  no  one  has 
bought  it. 

The  situation  presents  a  great  chal- 
lenge— and  with  it  a  great  opportunity — 
for  U.S.  diplomacy  which  Is  now  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  with  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
as  Secretary  of  State.  No  longer  carrying 
the  burden  of  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
can  now  more  effectively  move  to  bring 
about  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  state  now  in  respect  of  that 
matter  is  that  I  think  we  have  a  new 
Secretary  of  State  w  ho  has  had  a  chance 
to  perform  in  a  crisis.  I  have  been  very 
close  to  that  performance  in  terms  of  its 
having  occurred  at  the  U.N.  in  New  York, 
and  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senate  I 
think  it  was  most  appropriately,  proper- 
ly, indeed  very  splendidly,  handled  by 
the  new  Secretary  of  State. 

The  course  of  the  United  States,  very 
properly  incurred  in  the  resolution,  is  to 
return  the  parties  involved  to  the  lines 
and  positions  they  held  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  current  hostilities. 

Latest  news  reports  now  Indicate  that 
the  Israelis  have  the  military  situation  in 
hand.  Even  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister 
Muhammed  Hassan  el-Zayyat  has  indi- 
cated he  is  not  certain  that  his  country 
can  win  the  war.  Then,  one  must  won- 
der— as  I  am  sure  the  families  of  thou- 
sands of  Egyptian  soldiers  are  wonder- 
ing— why  this  incursion  was  imdertaken 
In  the  first  place  at  such  a  cost  In  lives 
and  in  national  treasure.  Surely,  Egyp- 
tian national  honor  would  be  far  more 
enhanced  by  peace  than  by  risking  an- 
other debacle  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott,  in  which  I 
have  now  joined  as  a  sponsor,  highlights 
two  a3E>ects  of  this  L^^sue.  First,  it  ex- 
presses U.S.  support  for  an  end  to  the 
conflict  and  for  a  withdrawal  to  the  pre- 
vious positions  of  the  parties — a  true 
ceasefire.  And  the  resolution,  on  balance, 
would  restrain  Israel  to  the  same  posi- 
tions, not  an  inconsiderable  factor  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  Israeli  forces  might 
well  penetrate  otherwise  into  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  territory  in  pursuit  of  the 
invading  forces  thereby  complicating  the 
situation  even  further. 

Secondly,  the  resolution  by  seeking 
stability  in  the  area  calls  upon  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
their  conflict.  One  would  hope  that  the 
Arab  belligerents  might  give  a  try  to  di- 
rect negotiations,  all  other  means.  In- 
cluding war  and  terrorism,  having  failed. 
Indeed,  they  may  find  it  easier  at  the 
conference  table  to  move  Israel  from  the 
cepse-flre  lines  than  they  seemingly  can 
find  it  on  the  battlefield. 

This  recurrent  warfare  In  the  Middle 
East  serves  no  purpose.  It  drains  and 
weakens  both  the  winners  and  the  losers. 
It  diverts  the  resources  of  their  friends. 
It  endangers  the  peace  of  the  world,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  the  spread  of 


the  conflict  and  because  it  gives  rise  to 
a  cynicism  and  disregard  lor  interna- 
tional morahty  and  international  ef- 
forts at  peace  which  also  adversely  af- 
fects the  hopes  for  East-West  detente. 

In  that  connection.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  rather  biased,  one-sided  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  on  this  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  have  now  borne  their 
fruit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  Arab 
nations  who  are  responsible  for  the 
resolutions  may  have  another  "think" 
and  realize  the  mischief  in  a  one-sided 
course  of  conduct  like  the  United  Nations 
engaged  In. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
under  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
started  in  this  outbreak  of  hostilities 
most  ostensibly  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  President  who  is  similarly  to  be 
commended,  has  taken  a  very  sensible 
and  proper  means  of  action  which  I  hope 
will  be  pursued  and  will  be  very  much 
aided  by  this  resolution. 


SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF   1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway).  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  now  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  imflnished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  425)  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  operations,  and  the 
acquisition  and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  and  voting  on  S.  425, 
the  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1973,  that  Jerry  Verkler.  Bill  Van  Ness, 
Lucille  Langlois.  Mike  Harvey,  and  For- 
rest Gerard,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  John  Heritage  of  Senator 
Nelson's  staff,  be  accorded  the  privileges 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  425  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Due  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Ray  Dockstader,  of  my  staff, 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  S.  425.  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1973. 
pinu>osE 

The  purpose  of  S.  425  Is  to  establish 
an  environmentally  strong  and  adminis- 
tratively realistic  program  for  the  regu- 
lation of  coal  surface  mining  activities 
and  the  reclamation  of  coal  mined  lands. 
More  speciflcallj-.  the  purposes  of  S.  425 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  are  to  as- 
sure that  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tions— including    exploration    aciivities 
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and  the  surface  effects  of  underground 
mining — are  conducted  so  as  to  prevent 
'degradation   to   the   environment,   and 
that  such  coal   surface  mining  opera- 
tions are  not  conducted  where  reclama- 
tion  is   not   feasible   according   to   the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, 6.  425  would  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  with  a  legal  interest  in  land  af- 
fected by  coal  surface  mining  operations. 
Federal     legislation     regulating     coal 
sxirface  mining  is  needed  now.  While  a 
number  of  States  do  have  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  programs,  regulation  of 
coal  surface  mining  Ls  not  uniform,  and 
in  many  instances  is  inadequate.  S.  425 
as  reported  by  the  committee  would  pro- 
vide  minimum   Federal    standards   for 
coal  surface  mining  and  reclamation  ac- 
tivities to  be  administered  and  enforced 
by  the  States,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  public  lands.  S.  425  would 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  to  im- 
prove their  regulatory  and  enforcement 
programs  and  authorizes  funding  to  the 
States  for  that  purpose.  In  the  event  that 
a  State  fails  to  comply  with  the  Act  the 
bill  provides  for  Federal  enforcement  of 
the  State  program,  or  for  establishment 
of  a  Federal  program  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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In  recent  years  the  coal  industry  has 
experienced  a  significant  shift  in  tech- 
nology- from  predominantly  underground 
mining.  Although  strip  mining  first 
started  before  World  War  II.  it  did  not 
become  a  significant  technology  for  min- 
ing coal  until  the  early  1960's  when,  for 
the  first  time,  over  30  percent  of  the 
country  s  coal  was  produced  in  surface 
mines.  In  1972.  over  half  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced came  from  surface  mines 

h*^!L!^^v''  °^"  ^-^^O  acres  of  land  are 
disturbed  by  the  surface  mining  of  coal 
As  of  January  1.  1972.  there  were  4  mU- 
llon  acres  of  land  disturbed  by  surface 
mimng.  of  which  1.7  million  acr^3 
percent-were  disturbed  by  surface  min- 
ing for  coal.  1.3  million  of  these  acres  in 
he  eastern  coalfields.  Only  about  half 
these  lands  have  been  reclaimed. 

AOMINISTSATION    POSFTTON 

On  September  10.  1973— the  day  the 
committee  reported  this  bill— President 
Nixon  in  his  mes5age  to  Congress  termed 
passage  of  such  legislation  a  matter  of 
tS?^'    "^ency"    explaining    further 

Our  most  abundant  domestic  source  of  en- 
ergy is  coal.  We  must  learn  to  use  more  of  it 

^h^I^iTh  ™""  '**■■"  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
Which  does  not  damage  the  land  we  InHablt 
or  the  air  we  breathe. 

Surface  mining  is  both  the  most  economi- 
cal and  the  most  environmentally  destruc- 
tive method  of  extracting  coal.  The  damage 
^""^  .  ^L  ""^""^  mlnln«.  however,  can 
be  repaired  and  the  land  restored  I  believe 
U  is  the  responsibility  of  the  mining  Industry 
to  undertake  such  restorative  action  and  I 
believe  it  must  be  required  of  them. 

ZNVIBOlrMEKTAL    PKOBLXMS 

Coal  surface  mining  has  Imposed  large 
social  and  environmental  costs  on  the 
public  at  large  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try In  the  form  of  unreclaimed  lands 
water  pollution,  erocion,  floods,  slope 
failures,  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  a  decline  In  natural  beauty. 


Uncontrolled  surface  coal  mining  in 
many  regions  has  effected  a  stark,  un- 
justifiable, and  intolerable  degradation 
in  the  quality  of  life  in  local  communities. 
Unreclaimed  or  Improperly  reclaimed 
surface  coal  mines  pose  a  continuing 
threat  to  the  environment,  and  at  times 
are  a  danger  to  public  health  and  safety, 
public  or  private  property.  Similar  haz- 
ards also  occur  from  the  surface  effects  of 
underground  coal  mining,  including  the 
dumping  of  coal  waste  piles,  subsidence, 
and  mine  fires. 

Erosion  and  siltation  of  streams  occur 
as  a  result  of  surface  mining.  In  the 
eastern  coalfields,  where  spoil  Is  pushed 
downslope  of  mountain  mines,  landslides, 
erosion,  sedimentation,  and  flooding  are 
common  hazards  of  mountain  surface 
mining.  Unstable  highwalls  are  a  hazard 
to  life  and  property.  Highwalls  that 
crumble  and  erode  from  weathering,  ruin 
drainage  patterns  and  significantly  add 
to  water  pollution.  Erosion  Increases 
dramatically  when  the  protective  vege- 
tative cover  is  removed  and  the  soil  is  not 
stabilized. 

In    the    western    coalfields,    many    of 
which  are  in  arid  or  semiarid  areas,  the 
environmental  problems  associated  with 
surface  mining  are  somewhat  different. 
Erosion  rates  on  western  range  lands  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  United  States 
for  upland  areas  not  under  cultivation. 
The  arid  climate  does  not  provide  suf- 
ficient moisture  for  a  protective  vegetal 
cover.  Once  this  fragile  vegetative  cover 
has  been  disturbed  by  mining,  erosion  in- 
creases dramatically.  More  important,  in 
areas  with  little  rainfall,  restoration  of 
vegetative  cover  is  virtually  impossible 
without  irrigation.  Furthermore,  in  most 
of  the  weotem  coalfields  the  coal  beds 
that  lie  close  to  the  surface  are  also  aqui- 
fers. Removal  of  the  coal  by  surface  min- 
ings   operations    would    intersect    such 
aquifers  that  are  the  source  of  water  for 
many  wells.  Flow  patterns  in  such  aqui- 
fers would  be  changed  and  some  parts 
undoubtedly  would  be  dewatered.  result- 
ing in  reduced  availability  of  water  for 
other  uses. 

Because  mining  conditions,  climate, 
and  terrain  vary  so  greatly  among  the 
different  coalfields,  administration  of  a 
coal  surface  mining  regulation  and  recla- 
mation program  is  more  properly  done 
by  the  States.  For  example,  a  program 
geared  to  insure  proper  mining  and  recla- 
mation in  the  mountains  of  Appalachia 
must  understandably  be  different  from 
one  suited  to  regulating  these  activities 
in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the 
West.  Similarly,  these  regional  differ- 
ences must  be  reflected  in  Federal  stand- 
ards promulgated  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  on  Federal  lands. 

STATE   BOL.X 

While  many  States  already  do  have 
laws  regulating  surface  mining  opera- 
tions for  coal  and  other  minerals,  in 
many  Instances  these  laws  are  Inade- 
quate, or  are  not  fully  enforced.  Most 
existing  State  laws  and  Federal  regiUa- 
tlons  for  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion are  inadequate.  In  that  they  are 
tailored  to  suit  ongoing  mining  prac- 
tices, rather  than  requiring  modification 
of  mining  practices  to  meet  prior  envi- 
ronmental standards.  It  is  the  purpose 
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of  this  act  to  effect  changes  in  those 
mining  practices  which  result  in  unac- 
ceptable or  permanent  environmental 
damage,  and  to  eliminate  those  mining 
operations  which  cannot  be  properly 
reclaimed. 

Regardless  of  the  adequacy  of  a  State's 
mining  and  reclamation  laws,  and  assum- 
ing good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  regula- 
tory agency,  problems  of  enforcing  such 
laws  frequenUy  stem  from  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing and  manpower  to  adequately  Insure 
compliance.  As  a  result,  violations  of  the 
law  and  regulations  are  frequent. 

Uniform  minimum  Federal  standards 
are.  therefore,  needed  to  establish  mini- 
mum criteria  for  regulating  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  activities 
throughout  the  country,  on  both  public 
and  private  lands,  and  to  assure  adequate 
environmental  protection  from  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  surface  minlnc 
In  all  states. 

In  order  to  assure  appropriate  local  ad- 
ministration of  these  Federal  require- 
ments by  the  various  States,  adequate 
funding  and  manpower  in  the  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  essential.  For  this 
reason,  financial  assistance  and  guide- 
lines are  needed  for  the  design  and  en- 
forcement of  state  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  programs  In  conformance 
w-lth  Federal  criteria.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  blU  to  provide  this  necessary 
assistance. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  balance  our  growing 
demand  for  energy  resources  with  the 
increasing  stress  we  place  on  the  envi- 
ronment in  satisfying  that  demand. 

Coal,  the  most  abundant  of  our  domes- 
tic fuel  resources,  epitomizes  in  many 
ways  this  energy-environment  dilemma. 
By  all  estimates  our  physical  coal  re- 
serves are  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs 
even  at  greatly  Increased  rates  of  con- 
sumption, for  himdreds  of  years  Yet  the 
contribution  of  coal  has  not  kept  pace 
with  increasing  overall  energy  demands 
partlculariy  for  electricity  generation' 
and.  Indeed.  Its  proposltlonal  share  of 
energy  supply  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing. 

Although  coal  represents  more  than 
three-quarters  of  our  domestic  energy  re- 
source base.  It  supplies  barely  20  percent 
of  our  total  energy  needs. 

The  essential  requirement  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources to  support  the  Nation's  social 
and  economic  well-being  Is  being  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  a  major  na- 
tional issue.  It  is  clear,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  coaJ,  that  we  have  ample  re- 
serves. We  are  experiencing  short-  to 
mid-term  logistical  difBcultles  in  fuel 
production  and  distribution— a  kind  of 
liquidity  crisis  In  energy.  In  coping  with 
this  crisis  it  is  difBcult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  coal  is  a  key  element.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  coal  in  the  ground. 
Simply  steted.  the  crux  of  the  problem  is 
how  to  get  It  out  of  the  ground  and  use 
it  In  environmentally  acceptable  ways 
and  on  an  economically  competitive 
basis. 
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strarAc*  mining  legislation  bsbsntiai. 
Federal  legislation  to  regulate  coal  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  Is  a  crucial 
measure  to  insure  an  adequate  energy 


supply  while  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing a  satisfactory  level  of  environmental 
quality. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  effect  the 
internalization  of  mining  and  reclama- 
tion costs,  which  are  now  being  borne  by 
society  in  the  form  of  ravaged  land,  pol- 
luted water,  and  other  adverse  effects, 
of  coal  surface  mining.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  in  some  instances,  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  result  in  incresised  production  costs 
for  some  mine  operators.  The  cost  of  the 
environmental  controls  and  reclamation 
requirements  provided  for  under  the  act 
are  properly  borne  by  the  mine  operators, 
although  any  resultant  increases  in  min- 
ing costs  will  almost  certainly  l)e  passed 
on  to  coal  consumers.  While  numerous 
estimates  of  reclamation  costs  have  been 
made,  no  precise  figure  will  be  valid  for 
all  mines.  The  range  of  cost  estimates 
available  to  the  committee  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  complete  reclamation — in- 
cluding backfilling  to  original  contour — 
usually  will  not  exceed  60  cents  per  ton 
more  than  the  cost  of  mining  with  no  en- 
vironmental controls  during  mining  or 
any  reclamation  whatsoever.  Since  virtu- 
ally all  States  now  require  some  measure 
of  environmental  protection  for  mining 
operations,  and  some  degree  of  reclama- 
tion, incremental  costs  per  ton  for  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  under  this 
act  will,  therefore,  be  somewhat  less  than 
60  cents  per  ton  for  most  mining  oper- 
ations. This  cost  incresise  must  be  re- 
viewed in  the  proper  context. 

KITECr   ON   COST   OF  ELECTRICITY 

Over  60  percent  of  all  coal  is  con- 
sumed by  the  electric  utilities.  Using  con- 
servative figures  of  10.000  British  ther- 
mal unit-pound  coal  and  a  conversion 
rate  of  10.000  British  thermal  unit  per 
kilowatt-hour  the  rise  of  60  cents  per  ton 
in  the  price  of  coal  results  in  an  increase 
of  only  0.03  mlDs  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
electricity.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  com- 
peting fuels  is  also  rising  rapidly.  Most 
oil  is  already  more  costly  than  coal  on  a 
per-Britlsh-thermal-unit  basis,  and  the 
price  of  natural  gas  is  expected  to  rise 
significantly  In  the  next  few  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  does  not  appear  that  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
will  adversely  affect  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  coal  as  an  energy  source,  nor 
that  Its  role  as  an  even  greater  con- 
tributor to  domestic  energy  supply  can- 
not be  fulfilled. 

VAST    BULK    or    COAL    UNDEaCROUND 

This  expectation  Is  further  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  strippable  coal  reserves 
are  a  very  small  percentage  both  of  the 
Nation's  total  coal  resources,  and  of  the 
low  sulfur  coal  leserves.  Strippable  re- 
serves are  defined  as  those  reserves  under 
a  specified  maximum  depth  of  overbur- 
den that  are  economically  recoverable 
with  the  strip  mining  technology  and 
equipment  presently  avsdlable  or  that 
may  be  available  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Economic  recovery  In  strip  mining 
Is  generally  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
overburden  to  coal,  called  the  stripping 
ratio.  Strippable  reserves  In  many  in- 
stances can  sdso  be  recovered  by  deep 
mining.  Thus,  to  define  reserves  as  strip- 
pable does  not  mean  they  can  only  be 
recovered  by  surface  mining  techniques. 
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Although  surface  mining  accounts  for 
half  of  current  coal  production,  most  of 
the  Nation's  coal  resources  will  have  to 
be  deep  mined  if  they  are  to  be  exploited. 
Only  45  billion  tons  of  the  total  1,552 
billion  tons  of  mapped  resources,  less 
than  3  percent  can  now  be  classified  as 
strippable  reserves.  Almost  70  percent  of 
the  strippable  reserves  are  in  the  West, 
including  Alaska.  Only  13  percent  are  in 
Appalachia. 

As  indicated  by  Russell  Train.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — 

The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
(mining)  more  economically  attractive,  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially  ac- 
ceptable as  a  way  of  Ufe.  way  of  employment, 
the  better  off  we're  going  to  be. 

COMMITTEE    CONSIDESATION 

S.  425  is  a  reasonable,  carefully  con- 
sidered measure.  It  is  the  product  of 
many  days  of  hearings  and  committee 
markup  sessions  beginning  in  the  90th 
Congress.  In  September  1972,  the  com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  to  the  Senate.  The 
92d  Congress  adjourned  before  the  Sen- 
ate considered  either  that  bill  or  the 
measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  year  the  full  committee  held 
hearings  on  bills  then  before  it  on  March 
13,  14.  15,  and  16.  On  April  30  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  held  a  hearing  on  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  entitled  "Coal  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation — An  Environmental 
and  Economic  Assessment  of  Alterna- 
tives." 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  study  of 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy,  the  full 
committee  and  ex  officio  members  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  coal  pohcy  issues, 
which  included  discussion  of  the  po- 
tential impact  of  Federal  surface  mining 
legislation  on  coal  development. 

The  committee  met  in  public  markup 
session  for  10  days  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  8.  425.  Many  amendments  were 
considered  and  many  were  adopted.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  was  approved 
by  unanimous  vote  of  all  14  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
played  a  very  important  role  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hearings.  He  presided  over 
virtually  all  the  markup  sessions.  I  wish 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  and  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hearings,  markup,  and  re- 
porting of  the  legislation. 

The  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act 
is  long  and  complex.  Its  provisions  are 
closely  Interrelated.  This  is  the  result  of 
a  careful  effort  by  the  committee  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  assume  the  task  of 
regulation  of  coal  surface  mining.  It  also 
refiects  the  committee's  efforts  to  insure 
maximum  coordination  between  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  not  to  im- 
pinge on  or  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  Federal  laws  on  plaimlng  and 
environmental  protection. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  some  in- 
dustry spokesmen  believe  that  its  require- 
ments are  too  stringent.  We  are  also 
aware  that  some  environmentalists  re- 


gard the  bill  as  too  weak.  The  committee 
feels  strongly  that  the  bill  reported 
unanimously  strikes  a  balance  between 
strcMig  environmental  protection  and  the 
need  for  coal  as  an  energy  source.  We  do 
not  intend  to  accept  any  amendments 
which  could  upset  this  careful  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  untuiimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  review  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  S.  425  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  copies  of 
correspondence  I  have  received  about  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Extracts  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee 

ON    Interior   and   Instjlar   Affairs   on   S. 

425 — StnwACK  Mining  Re.-iamati^n  Act  or 

1973  (S.  Rept.  93-402) 

I.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  425.  the  "Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act  of  1973".  Is  to  establish  an 
environmentally  strong  and  administratively 
realistic  program  for  the  regxilallon  of  coal 
surface  mining  activities  and  ihe  reclamation 
of  coal  mined  lands.  More  specifically,  the 
purposes  of  S.  425  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, are  to  assure  that  siirtace  coal  min- 
ing operations— Including  exploration  activi- 
ties and  the  surface  effects  of  underground 
mining — are  conducted  so  as  to  prevent  deg- 
radation to  the  environment,  and  that  such 
surface  coal  mining  operations  are  not  con- 
ducted where  reclamation  is  not  feasible  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Act.  In  addition.  S.  425  wouid  protect  the 
rights  of  persons  with  a  legal  interest  In  land 
affected  by  coal  surface  mining  operations. 

Federal  legislation  regulating  surface  min- 
ing— and  particularly  surface  mining  for 
coal — Is  needed  at  this  time.  WhUe  a  number 
of  States  do  have  surface  mining  reclamation 
programs,  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
Is  not  uniform,  and  in  many  Instances  Is 
Inadequate.  S.  425  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee would  provide  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  coal  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation activities  to  be  administered  and  en- 
forced by  the  States,  and  by  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  public  lands.  S.  425  would 
provide  assistance  to  the  Stales  to  Improve 
their  regulatory  and  enforcement  programs 
and  authorizes  funding  to  the  States  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  event  that  a  State  fails  to 
comply  with  the  Act.  the  bill  provides  for 
Federal  enforcement  of  the  State  Program, 
or  for  establishment  of  a  Federal  Program 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secret&rv  of  the 
Interior. 

II.    NEED 

In  recent  years  the  coal  Industry  has  ex- 
perienced a  significant  shift  In  technology 
from  predominantly  underground  mining  Al- 
though strip  mining  first  started  before 
World  War  II,  It  did  not  become  a  significant 
technology  for  mining  coal  until  the  earlv 
1960s  when,  for  the  first  time,  over  30  percent 
of  the  country's  coal  was  produced  in  surface 
mines.  In  1973.  over  half  of  the  coal  produced 
came  from  surface  mines. 

Each  week  some  1.000  acres  of  land  are 
disturbed  by  the  surface  mining  for  coal.  As 
of  January  1.  1873.  there  were  4  mlUlon  acres 
of  land  disturbed  by  surface  mining,  of  which 
1.7  million  acres  (43  percent)  were  disturbed 
by  surface  mining  for  coal.  1.3  million  of 
these  acres  in  the  Kastem  coalfields.  Only 
about  haU  theee  lands  have  tjeen  reclaimed 

Federal  legislation  is  needed  now  to  regu- 
late Btirfaoe  mining  and  reclamation,  because 
surface  mining  has  become  a  national  Isaue 
and  its  regulation  a  national  priority. 

The  Committee  has  been  most  ooacemed 
for  some  time  with  the  problems  associated 
with  ooal  surface  mUilng  The  Oommlttee  re- 
quested and  printed  a  study  on  "Co*:  Surfftc* 
Mining  and  Reclamation"  (Serial  No  99-8) 
done  by  the  CouncU  on  Envltx>nmental  Qual- 
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Ity.  The  Commltte*  also  conducted  a  study 
of  Its  own  on  "Pactors  Affecting  the  Us©  of 
Coal  In  Present  and  Future  Energy  MarkeU" 
(Serial  93-9).  In  addition  to  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  regulation  of  surface  mining, 
the  Committee  also  held  hearings  on  the 
CBQ  study  in  April  1973  and  on  "Coal  Policy 
Issues"  in  June  1973. 

On  September  10,  1973 — the  date  the  Com- 
mlt»ee  reported  this  bill— President  Nixon  in 
his  message  to  Congress  termed  passage  of 
such  legislation  a  matter  of  "highest  ur- 
gency" explaining  further  that: 

Our  most  abundant  domestic  source  of 
energy  is  coal.  We  must  learn  to  um  more 
of  it  and  we  must  learn  to  do  so  In  a  manner 
which  does  not  damage  the  land  we  inhabit 
or  the  air  we  breathe. 

Surface  mining  is  both  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  the  most  environmentally  de- 
structive method  of  extractmg  coal  The 
damage  caused  by  surface  mining,  however 
can  be  repaired  and  the  land  restored.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  mining 
Industry  to  undertake  such  restorative  ac- 
tion and  I  believe  It  must  be  required  of 
them. 

Coal  surface  mining  activities,  m  par- 
ticular, have  imposed  large  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  on  the  public  at  large 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  in  the  form 
of  unreclaimed  lands,  water  pollution,  ero- 
sion, floods,  slope  failures,  loss  of  flsh  and 
wUdllfe  resources,  and  a  decline  in  natural 
beauty.  Uncontrolled  surface  coal  mining 
in  many  regions  has  effected  a  stark,  unjus!- 
tlflable.  and  Intolerable  degradation  In  the 
quality  of  file  In  local  communities. 

If  surface  mining  and  reclamation  are  not 
done  carefully,  significant  environmental 
damage  can  result.  In  addition,  unreclaimed 
or  Improperly  reclaimed  surface  coal  mines 
pose  a  continuing  threat  to  the  environment 
arid  at  times  are  a  danger  to  public  health 
and  safety.  pubUc  or  private  property.  SlmUar 
hazards  also  occur  from  the  surface  effects  of 
underground  coal  mining.  Including  the 
diimplng  of  coal  waste  pUes.  subsidence  and 
mine  fires. 

Erosion  and  sUtatlon  of  streams  occur  as 
a  rwult  of  surface  mining.  In  the  Eastern 
coalfields,  where  spoU  la  pushed  downslope 
of  mountain  mines,  landslides,  erosion  sedi- 
mentation and  flooding  are  common  h^ds 
or  mounuin  surface  mining.  Unstable  hteh- 
walls  are  a  hazard  to  life  and  property  Hlah- 
walla  that  crumble  and  erode  from  weather- 
ing, ruin  drainage  patterns  and  significantly 
add  to  water  poUutlon.  Material  falling  off 
the  hlghwaU  can  retard  surface  water  flow 
Erosion  mcreases  dramatically  when  the  pro- 
tective vegetation  cover  Is  removed  and  the 
sou  is  not  stabUlzed.  Suspended  sediment 
concentration  in  small  Anpalachlan  streams 
draining  strip  mined  areas  can  be  increased 

i^"°^  °'*'  ^^**  '"  ^o««t  'anis.  Over 
7.000  miles  of  streams  have  been  affected 
by  surtace  runoff  from  coal  stripping  opera- 

In  the  Western  coalfields,  many  of  which 
are  In  arid  or  semi -arid  areas,  the  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  surface 
mining  are  somewhat  different.  Erosion  r»t«s 
on  Western  range  lands  are  among  the  high- 
est m  the  United  States  for  upland  areas 
not  under  cultivation.  The  arid  climate  do«s 
not  provide  sufficient  moisture  for  a  pro- 
tective vegetal  cover.  Once  this  fragUe  vege- 
tative cover  has  been  disturbed  by  mining 
erosion  increases  dramatlcaUy.  More  im- 
portant. In  areas  with  little  rainfall,  restora- 
tion of  vegetative  cover  is  virtually  impos- 
sible without  Irrigation.  Furthermore  In 
most  of  the  Western  coalfields  the  coal  beds 
that  lie  close  to  the  surface  are  also  aqui- 
fers. (For  example,  the  strlppabla  coal 
seams  In  the  OtUette.  Wyo,  ana  Mm  aa  an 
aquifer)  Removal  of  the  coal  by  surface 
mining  operations  would  Intersect  luch 
aquifers  that  are  the  sotiroe  of  water  for 
many  wells.  Flow  patterns  in  such  aquifers 


would  be  changed  and  some  parts  undoubt- 
edly would  be  dewatered,  resulting  in  re- 
duced avallabUlty  of  water  for  other  uses. 
There  are  also  areas  which  may  be  totally 
unsuitable  for  surface  mining  such  as  wil- 
derness areas,  areas  of  historical  Importance 
parks,  and  wUdllfe  refuges.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  prohibit  surface  mining  in  such 
areas,  recognizing  that  it  woiUd  be  mcom- 
patlble  with  existing  or  planned  land  use 
patterns.  Of  course,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  no  surface  mimng  may  take  place 
In  an  area  which  cannot  be  properly  re- 
claimed. «-     r-      J 

Because  mining  conditions,  climate,  and 
terrain  vary  so  greaUy  among  the  different 
coalfields,  administration  of  a  coal  surface 
mining  regulation  and  reclamation  program 
is  more  properly  done  by  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, a  program  geared  to  ioiure  proper 
mining  and  reclamation  in  the  mountilns 
of  Appalachla  must  understandably  be  dif- 
ferent from  one  suited  to  regulating  these 
activities  in  the  arid  and  seml-arld  areas  of 
the  West.  (SimUarly.  these  regional  differ- 
ences must  be  reflected  In  Federal  standards 
promulgated  for  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation on  Federal  lands.) 

While  many  States  already  do  have  laws 
regulating  surface  mining  operations  for  coal 
and  other  minerals,  to  many  Instances  these 
laws  are  inadequate,  or  are  not  fully  enforced 
Most   existing  State  laws  and  Federal  reg- 
ulations for  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
are  Inadequate  in  that  they  are  tailored  to 
suit   ongoing  mlnmg  practices,   rather  than 
requlrmg   modification   of   mining   practices 
to  meet  prior  environmental  standartls.  It  Is 
the   purpose   of  this  Act   to  effect  changes 
in    thoee   mining   practices   which   result   in 
unacceptable   or   permanent   environmental 
damage,  and  to  eliminate  thoee  mining  op- 
erations which  cannot  be  properly  reclaimed. 
Regardless   of   the   adequacy   of   a   State's 
mining  and  reclamation  laws,  and  assuming 
good    faith    on    the    part   of    the    regulatory 
agency,  problems  of  enforcing  such  laws  fre- 
quently stem  from  a  lack  of  funding  and 
manpower  to  adequately  Insure  compliance. 
As  a  result,  violations  of  the  law  and  reg- 
ulations are  frequent. 

Uniform  minimum  Federal  standards  are 
therefore  needed  to  establish  minimum  cri- 
teria t(x  regulating  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation activities  throughout  the  country, 
on  both  public  and  private  lands,  and  to  as- 
sure adequate  environmental  protection  from 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  surface  min- 
ing in  aU  SUtes. 

In  order  to  assure  appropriate  local  ad- 
ministration of  these  Federal  requirements 
by  the  various  States,  adequate  funding  and 
manpower  In  the  State  regiilatory  agencies 
are  essential.  For  this  reason,  financial  assist- 
ance and  gtildellnes  are  needed  for  the  design 
and  enforcement  of  State  svirface  mining  and 
reclamation  programs  In  conformance  with 
Federal  criteria.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
to  provide  this  necessary  assistance. 

The  Committee  recognl2ea  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  balance  our  growing  de- 
mand for  energy  resources  with  the  Increas- 
ing stress  we  place  on  the  environment  In 
satlsfjrlng  that  demand. 

Coal,  the  most  abundant  of  our  domestic 
fuel  resources,  epitomizes  In  many  ways  this 
energy-environment  dilemma.  By  all  esti- 
mates our  physical  coal  reserves  are  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs,  even  at  greatly  increased 
rates  of  consumption,  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Yet  the  contribution  of  coal  has  not  kept 
pace  with  Increasing  overall  energy  demands, 
particularly  for  electricity  generation,  and 
Indeed  its  proportional  share  of  energy  supply 
has  been  steadily  declining. 

Now.  although  coal  represents  more  than 
three-quarters  of  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources base,  it  supplies  barely  20  percent 
of  our  total  energy  need*. 

The  essential  requirement  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  domestic  energy  resotiroes  to  sup- 
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port  the  Nation's  social  and  economic  well- 
being  Is  being  Increasingly  recognized  as  a 
major  national  Issue.  It  is  clear,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  coal,  that  we  have  ample  re- 
serves. We  are  experiencing  short-  to  mid- 
term logistical  difficulties  In  fuel  production 
and  distribution— a  kind  of  Uquldlty  crisis 
In  energy.  In  coping  with  this  crisis  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  conclusion  that  coal  Is  a 
key  element.  We  have  an  abundance  of  co«a 
m  the  ground.  Simply  sUted.  the  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  how  to  get  it  out  of  the  ground 
and  use  It  In  environmentally  acceptable 
ways  and  on  an  economically  competitive 
basis. 

Federal  legislation  to  regulate  coal  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  Is  a  crucial  measure 
to  Insure  an  adequate  energy  supply  while 
preserving  and  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
level  of  environmental  quality. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  effect  the 
Internalization    of    mining   and   reclamation 
costs,  which  are  now  being  borne  by  society 
In  the  form  of  ravaged  land,  polluted  water 
and  other  adverse  effects,  of  coal  service  min- 
ing. The  Committee  recognizes  that  In  some 
Instances,  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  result  in  Increased  production 
coets  for  some  mine  operators.  The  cost  of 
the  environmental  controls  and  reclamation 
requiremenU  provided  for  under  the  Act  are 
properly   borne   by   the   mine    operators    al- 
though  any  resultant   Increases   In  mining 
costs  will  almost  certainly  be  passed  on  to 
coal    consumers    WhUe   numerous   estimates 
of  reclamation  coets  have  been  made,  no  pre- 
cise figure  will  be  valid  for  all  mines.  The 
range  of  cost  estimates  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee  indicates   that  the   cost   of   complete 
reclamation  (Including  backfilling  to  original 
contour)    usually    will    not    exceed    60*/ton 
more  than  the  cost  of  mining  with  no  envi- 
ronmental   controls   during    mining    or   any 
reclamation  whatsoever.  Since  all  States  now 
require  some  measure  of  environmental  pro- 
tection for  mining  operations,  and  some  de- 
gree of  reclamation,   Incremental  coets  per 
ton    for    surface    mining    and    reclamation 
under  this  Act  wUl  therefore  be  somewhat 
less  than  60* /ton  for  most  mining  operations 
Further,  this  cost  increase  must  be  reviewed 
In  the  proper  context. 

About  80  percent  of  aU  coal  is  consumed 
by  electric  utUltles.  Using  conservative  fig- 
ures of  10.000  Btu/lb.  coal  and  a  conversion 
rate  of  10.000  Btu/kwhr  the  rise  of  80</ton 
In  the  price  of  coal  results  in  an  increase  of 
only  0.03  mils  per  kwhr  of  electricity  In  ad- 
dition, the  cost  of  competing  fuels  Is  also 
rising  rapidly.  Most  oU  is  already  more  costly 
than  coal  on  a  per  Btu  basis,  and  the  price 
of  natural  gas  Is  expected  to  rise  significantly 
In  the  next  few  years.  Accordingly,  it  does 
not  appear  that  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  win  adversely  affect  the 
competitive  position  of  coal  as  an  energy 
source,  nor  that  Its  role  as  an  even  greater 
contributor  to  domestic  energy  supply  can- 
not be  fulfllled. 

This  expectation  Is  further  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  strlppable  coal  reserves  are  a 
very  small  percentage  both  of  the  Nations 
total  coal  resources,  and  of  the  low  sulfur 
coal  reserves.  Strlppable  reserves  are  defined 
as  those  reserves  under  a  specified  maximum 
depth  of  overburden  that  are  economically 
recoverable  with  the  strip  mining  technology 
and  equipment  presently  available  or  that 
may  be  available  In  the  foreseeable  future 
Economic  recovery  in  strip  mining  u  gen- 
erally determined  by  the  ratio  of  overburden 
to  coal,  called  the  stripping  ratio.  Strlppable 
reserves  in  many  Instances  can  also  be  re- 
covered by  deep  mining.  Thus,  to  define  re- 
serves as  strlppable  does  not  mean  they  can 
only  be  recovered  by  surface  mining  tech- 
niques. 

Although  surface  mining  accounts  for  half 
of  current  coal  production,  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  resources  will  have  to  be  deep 
mined  if  they  are  to  be  exploited.  Only  46 
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bUllon  tons  of  the  total  1,652  billion  tons  of 
mapped  resources,  less  than  8  percent  can 
now  be  classified  as  strlppable  reserves.  Al- 
most 70  percent  of  the  strlppable  reserves 
are  In  the  West.  Including  Alaska.  Only  13 
percent  are  In  Appalachla. 

The  total  coal  resources  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  more  than  three  trillion 
tons,  divided  Into  several  ranks  of  coal  and 
distributed  In  several  fields.  Of  these  total 
coal  resources,  some  60  percent,  or  1.5  trillion 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite,  are 
considered  to  be  recoverable  reserves  (i.e., 
mlnable  under  current  economic  conditions 
and  with  present  technology,  or  technology 
that  may  be  available  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture.) From  a  practical  standpoint,  for  the 
near  and  medium  term,  we  need  only  be  con- 
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cerned  with  recoverable  reserves,  rather  than 
with  resources,  since  these  reserves  clearly 
constitute  an  ample  supply  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  principal  coal  fields  of  the  contiguous 
United  States  can  be  roughly  divided  Into 
four  groups:  the  anthracite  region  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  Appalachian  bituminous 
fields,  the  central  bituminous  fields  (Ilimols. 
Indiana,  western  Kentucky,  and  Kansas)  and 
the  western  fields,  which  contain  bituminous 
and   sub-blt\imlnou8  coal   and   lignite. 

The  bulk  of  our  recoverable  reserves  lie  In 
the  western  co*a  fields.  Almost  half  (667.518 
million  tons)  are  In  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming.  About  46  bUllon  tons— mostly 
In  the  western  and  central  fields — are  con- 
sidered to  be  strlppable  reserves.  More  than 

O.S.  COkl  RESERVES,  BY  STATE 
(Million  tonsi 


Vi  of  our  reserves  are  low  sulfur  coal  (lees 
than  one  percent  sulfur),  concentrated 
largely  In  the  West  (Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming) ,  with  only  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  In  the  East  having  any 
sizable  low  sulfur  deposits.  Most  coal  In  the 
central  fields  (Dllnols,  West  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, and  Ohio)  Is  high  sulfur  coal  {uux* 
than  2.0  percent) .  Relatively  little  high  sul- 
fur ooal  Is  found  In  the  West,  whUe  the  cen- 
tral fields  have  very  lltUe  low  or  medium 
sulfur  coal;  the  Appalachian  coals  are 
mixed.  About  3%  of  our  low  sulfur  coal  re- 
serves  are   strlppable. 

The  followmg  table  represents  a  more  de- 
taUed  description  of  United  SUtes  ooal  re- 
serves, by  State,  sulfur  content  and  method 
of  recovery. 


R«cov«rable 

reserves  1971 

(auuming  50 

p«rc«nt 

rtcovery) 


RMsrves  by  sulfur  contsnl  (Jan.  1, 1966) 


Strippini  resenres  by  sulfur  content  (Jan.  1,  1969) 


Low  (1  percent    Medium  (1.1  to       High  (2.1  pcr- 
or  less)  2  percsnt)      cant  or  more) 


Recover  atit* 
strjppaUe 
reserves     Low  (1  percent    Medium  0-1  to 
Jan  1.  1968  or  less)  2  potcent) 


Hi(h  (2.1  per- 
csnt  Of  more) 


Alabama 
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Arkansas 
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Connecticut 
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Florida 
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Illinois 
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Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland. 

Massactiusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . .. 

New  Jersey „. 

New  Meiico . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 
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Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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25 
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76 


574 
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8  094 
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22,132 
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65' 

265.328 
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11.645 

216 

33,495 
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1.022 
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125 


4,550 


127,758 

26,577 

6,523 

19.699 

38.950 
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78,760 
1.166 


3,247 

1.096 

ISO 

375 

1,785 


21 
.... 


532 


2.488 
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38.933 
1.087 


1.160 
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2.474 
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1,033 
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2.474 
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44 
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57 
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164 
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5,881 

41,472 
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702 
7.978 
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1.637 
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4,122 
20.057 


752 


160 

74 

1.309 
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"258" 

135 
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225 
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160 
5 

625 
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135 

1.138 


43 
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136 
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445.710 
5.721 


22^843 


861 


120,715  . 
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10 


13.971 


13.377 


311 
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Total. 


2,872.955 


1.429.010 


1.008.885 


140.060 


412.035 


44.986 


31.787 


4.038 
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m.    MAJOa    PBOVXSIONS 

1.  Coverage  o/  S.  425 

S.  43£  applies  to  coed  surface  mining  on 
Federal  and  non -Federal  lands.  This  in- 
cludes all  aspects  of  co«U  surface  mining 
operations,  all  surface  effects  of  underground 
coal  mining  c^>eratlons.  exploraUon  actlviUes 
for  cocU,  and  the  dlsposaU  of  coeU  mine  and 
processing  wastes. 

Regulation  of  coal  surface  mining  activi- 
ties Is  the  most  pressing  national  need.  Of 
all  land  disturbed  by  all  types  of  surface 
mining.  43  percent  has  been  disturbed  as  a 
result  of  surface  mining  for  coal.  During  the 
last  S  year*  coal  surface  mining  has  ac- 
counted for  over  60  percent  of  all  surface 
<ll>turbanee. 


Open  pit  mines  and  surface  mining  for 
minerals  other  than  ooal  are  not  subject  to 
this  bill.  Coal  surface  mlnmg  on  Indian  lands 
Is  also  excluded.  The  Committee  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  adverse  Impacts  of  these  min- 
ing operations  and  intends  that  these  min- 
ing operations  should  be  regulated  as  soon 
as  possible.  Of  partlciUar  concern  to  the 
Committee  Is  the  need  to  regulate  sand  and 
gravel  operations,  which  account  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  disturt>ed  by  surface 
mining,  and  open  pit  mining.  However, 
In  the  case  of  open  pit  mining  and  mining 
for  minerals  other  than  coed,  the  Commit- 
tee felt  that  it  did  not  have  sufilclent  Infor- 
mation or  understanding  of  the  available 
mining    and    reclamation    technologias    tot 


such  operations  to  legislate  their  regulation 
In  the  beet  possible  manner. 

In  order  to  assure  that  appropriate  regu- 
lations for  all  surface  mming  can  be  de- 
veloped, appropriate  Information  must  be 
gathered  concerning  mining  operations  not 
now  covered  by  S.  43S.  The  bUl  therefore 
provides  for  two  studies  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  (k»uncll  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
conjunction  with  the  NaUonal  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineering. 
The  first  study  covers  mining  and  reclanaa- 
tlon  technologies  for  minerals  other  than 
coal  and  for  optn  pit  mining  The  study  re- 
port on  sand  and  gravel  is  due  1  year  aJter 
enactment.  That  part  of  the  study  dealing 
with  all  other  minerals  Is  due  In  18  months. 
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The  second  study  wui  examine  developing 
resource  recovery  and  reclamation  technolo- 
gies Including  recycling  to  maximize  resource 
recovery  with  minimal  environmental  Im- 
pacts. It  Is  due  In  3  years. 

In  the  case  of  mining  operations  on  Indian 
lands,  the  Committee  was  requested  by  rep- 
resentatives of  a  number  of  aSected  tribes, 
to  postpone  Federal  regulation  of  mining  on 
Indian  lands  until  greater  consultation 
could  be  sought  from  the  tribes,  giving  them 
an  opportumty  to  design  mining  and  rec- 
lamation programs  for  their  own  lands.  The 
bill  therefore  also  provides  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  examine  the 
quesUon  of  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  Indian  lands.  This  study  la  due  no 
later  than  January  1.  1975. 

As  the  results  of  these  studies  are  made 
available  to  the  Congress,  the  Committee  In- 
tends to  design  appropriate  legislation,  based 
on  these  and  other  findings,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  for  all  minerals  on 
aU  lands. 

2.  State  and  Federal  juriadicUon 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  climate,  terrain, 
mining  conditions,  and  land  use  patterns  In 
the  different  areas  where  coal  Is  mined,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  States,  as  the 
governmental  entity  closest  to  the  problem, 
are  best  able  to  design  and  enforce  coal  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  programs  on 
non-Federal  lands  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  protect  Federal  lands  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  coal  surface  mining 
and  to  assure  a  uniform  minimum  standard 
of  environmental  protection  for  all  persons 
affected  by  coal  surface  mining  operations. 
In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  reconciled  sim- 
ilar Jurisdictional  responsibilities  by  pro- 
mulgating Federal  sUndards  to  be  used  aa 
a  mimmum  base  for  State-admlnlstered  pro- 
grama,  as  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  the  Glean  Air  Act.  This  ap- 
proach largely  precludes  the  posslbUlty  of 
■Industrial  blackmail."  whereby  Industries 
threaten  to  move  from  one  State  proposing 
stringent  protection  sUndards,  to  one  with 
more  lenient  standards. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  coal  sxirface  min- 
ing and  regulation,  the  Committee  has  chosen 
to  provide  Federal   Initiative,  approval  and 
oversight  for  a  State-admlnlstered  program. 
In  order  to  provide  assurances  that  the  min- 
imum Federal  requirements  will  be  satisfied 
In  all  cases,  the  Committee  has  provided  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  thifeuthorlty 
to  monitor  State  enforcement  bv  Inspection, 
and  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  Act  In 
the  event  of  failure  of  a  SUte  to  administer 
or  enforce  an  approved  SUte  program,  or  any 
part  thereof   Should  Federal  enforcement  of 
a  SUte  program  occur,  the  bill  prevents  any 
confusion  arising  from  overlapping  or  dual 
Federal-SUte  Jurisdictions,  by  carefully  de- 
flmng  the  extent  of  the  regulatorv  power  of 
both  the  Federal  and  the  SUte  authorities. 
The    bill    faclliutea   coordination   of   coal 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  programs  on 
Federal    lands   with   State   programs   In    two 
ways.  First.  It  requires  the  program  for  Fed- 
eral lands  in  any  SUte  to  Include  at  a  mini- 
mum   the    requirements   of    the   SUte's   ap- 
proved    program.     Second,     it     provides    for 
limited  delegation  of  authority  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  SUtes,  partlcu- 
larly  to  allow  coordinated  regulation  of  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  on  checker- 
board lands. 

3.  Timing  of  implementation 
S.  425  provides  that  within  6  months  after 
passage  of  the  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  promulgate  final  regulaUons  both 
for  the  development  of  aute  programs  to 
meet  the  requiremenU  of  the  Act,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  coal  surface  mining  activi- 
ties on  all  Federal  lands.  Within  1  year  from 
•uch  promulgation  (18  months  after  enact- 
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ment)  all  States  must  have  submitted  to  the 
SecreUry  for  approval  a  SUte  program  for 
the  regulation  of  coal -surface  mining  and 
reclamation  activities  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  then  has  4  months 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  8UU  plans. 
Twenty-two  months  after  the  date  ot  en- 
actment, all  SUtes  should  be  administering 
approved  SUte  plans. 

From  the  dau  of  enactment  until  22 
months  after  the  Act  Is  passed,  no  new  coal 
surface  mining  operations  may  be  opened 
without  an  Interim  permit  from  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  authority.  SlmUarly.  no  ex- 
isting operation  can  expand  so  as  to  affect 
an  area  greater  than  15  percent  of  the  area 
affected  by  lU  activities  In  the  preceding  12 
months,  unless  an  Interim  permit  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  appropriate  regulatory  au- 
thority. Any  surface  mines  operating  under 
such  an  Interim  permit  are  subject  to  the 
full  provisions  of  this  Act.  Federal  Inspec- 
tions of  all  such  operations  are  authorized 
In  this  Interim  period  to  determme  com- 
pliance with  the  Act's  provisions.  During 
this  Interim  period,  all  other  existing  opera- 
tions continue  to  be  regulated  by  existing 
regulatory  programs.  The  Committee  fully 
expects,  however,  that  such  operations  wUl 
be  conducted  In  so  far  as  possible  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

After  22  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, no  person  may  mine  without  a  permit 
Issued  under  an  approved  program,  unless 
an  application  for  a  permit  has  been  filed, 
but  not  yet  acted  upon,  or  unless  a  SUte  Is 
prevented  by  Injunction  from  enforcing  its 
State  program.  This  latter  exception  Is 
limited  to  1  year.  The  Committee  antici- 
pates, however,  that  both  mine  operators 
and  the  States  will  work  expeditiously  and 
In  good  faith  to  effect  full  Implemenutlon 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  that  excep- 
tions will  be  I'lept  to  a  minimum. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  that  It  Is 
possible  a  hiatus  might  occur  between  the 
expiration  of  the  Interim  22-month  period 
and  the  Initiation  of  a  SUte  program,  which 
could  result  in  the  cessation  of  coal  surface 
mining  operations  In  ceruin  SUtes.  The 
Committee  expects,  however,  that  with  due 
diligence  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies,  such  a  hUtus  will 
not  occur.  The  mere  exUtence  of  the  pos- 
slbUlty Is  m  Itself  an  Incentive  for  rapid 
and  timely  admlnUtratlon  of  the  requlre- 
menu  of  the  act. 

4.  Provisions  for  reclamation 
There  Is  general  agreement  among  all 
those  concerr.ed  that  surface  mming.  meas- 
ured by  any  criterion.  Is  a  drastic  envlron- 
menui  change  effected  by  man's  technology. 
Such  complete  changes  In  environmental 
conditions  make  total  restoration  of  the 
original  ecosystem  Impossible.  BehabUlutlon 
can  be  accomplished  only  when  planning 
prior  to  the  actual  mining  Includes  the 
establishment  of  desirable  and  atUlnable 
objectives  for  the  use  of  the  land  afur  min- 
ing. RehabUlUtlon  objectives  are  achieved 
through  careful  management  including 
monitoring  of  mming  and  reclamation  tech- 
niques, reshaping  the  spoUs.  prompt  reveg- 
etatlon.  control  of  erosion,  and  prevention 
of  damage  to  hydrologlc  systems.  The  re- 
habUiutlon  of  a  specific  site  wUl  depend  on 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  site  and 
th>  post-mining  land  use  objectives. 

The  selection  of  the  mming  technique  Is 
most  commonly  made  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomlcs.  When  rehablUUtlon  Is  considered 
part  of  the  mlnmg  operation,  extraction 
techniques  may  well  be  expected  to  change 
to  those  which  most  economlcaUy  faclllUte 
rehabUlUtlon. 

Reclamation  Plans 
The  Committee  believes  that  submission 
of  a  detailed  reclamation  plan  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  effective  regulation. 


No  surface  mining  for  coal  should  be  per- 
mltted  on  either  public  or  prlvau  lands 
without  the  prior  development  of  reclama- 
tion plans  designed  to  mmimlee  envlron- 
menUl  Impacu.  to  meet  on-  and  off-site  air 
and  water  pollution  reg\ilatlons,  and  to  de- 
fine a  tlmeUble  for  reclamation  concurrent 
with  the  mming  operation.  The  preplanning 
should  be  part  of  an  original  envlronmenui 
Impact  analysis  and  should  clearly  Indicate 
the  basis  on  which  conditions  at  the  pro- 
poeed  mme  site  are  evaluated.  It  is  Im- 
porunt  that  adequaU  provision  for  public 
participation  be  a  part  of  the  review  of  the 
preplans. 

Reclamation  Criteria 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  con- 
Ulns  reclamation  criteria  designed  to  as- 
sure that  coal  surface  mming  and  reclama- 
tion operations  are  conducted  so  as  to  pre- 
vent adverse  short-  and  long-term  environ- 
mental ImpacU  and  be  conslsUnt  with  SUte 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs. 
Two  of  the  mrst  Important  of  these  criteria 
deal  with  restoration  of  surface  mined  lands 
to  their  original  contour  (213(b)(2)).  and 
the  prohibition  against  dumpmg  of  spoU  on 
the  down  slope  when  mining  on  steep  slopes 
(213(b)(6)).  y       v^' 

Original  contour 
This  provides  that  reclamation  will  Include 
the  bacKfllUng.  compacting  (where  nece.sary ) 
and  regradlng  of  all  dUturbed  areas  to  restore 
the  land  to  approximate  original  contour 
and  eliminate  all  hlghwalls.  spoil  pUes.  and' 
depressions,  except  where  there  Is  Insufficient 
overburden  produced  throughout  the  mining 
operation  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  require- 
ment w:ii  significantly  mcrease  the  range  of 
possible  post-mining  land  uses  for  surface 
mined  areas.  It  wUl  eliminate  the  long  use- 
less ribbons  of  benches  In  mouutalnoua  areas 
which  may  be  as  much  as  2(X)  feet  wide  and 
run  for  miles  along  mounUln  sides.  In  both 
area  and  contour  mining,  the  retention  of 
high  walls  results  In  the  Isolation  of  land- 
usually  land  above  the  mining  operation  and 
not  otherwise  affected  by  mining.  Such  iso- 
lated land,  surrounded  by  a  highwall  of  30  to 
200  feet,  U  preempted  from  anv  future  land 
use.  and  Is  Inaccessible  to  wildlife  as  well  as 
to  man.  In  heavily  surface  mined  areas,  such 
Isolation  has  caused  severe  problems  not  only 
by  precluding  use  of  the  land,  but  also  by 
denying  access  in  case  of  fire.  There  have  been 
Instances  In  which  forest  fires  have  burned 
unchecked  because  the  forest  was  surround- 
ed by  hlghwalls  and  could  not  be  reached  bv 
firefighters. 

The  Committee  does  not  intend  to  preclude 
such  current  practices  as  creation  of  a  reser- 
voir for  recreational  purposes,  or  the  creation 
of  flat  land  by  "mounuin-top"  mlnmg  Un- 
der the  definition  of  "back-fllllng  to  ap- 
proximate original  contour."  the  regulatory 
agency  has  the  discretionary  authority  to 
permit  retention  of  waUr  for  creation  of  a 
reservoir  or  recreation  area.  "Mountain-top" 
mining  la  surface  mining  on  steep  slopes  m 
which  the  entire  top  of  a  mounuin  la  re- 
moved in  a  process  similar  to  area  mining 
This  can  result  In  the  creation  of  flat  land 
which  can  be  used,  for  example,  for  airports! 
Housing  developments  or  industrial  parks 
c.^n  also  be  built  on  such  land  If  the  neces- 
sary services  (electricity,  water,  gas.  and  so 
forth)  can  be  provided  to  these  more  remote 
areas.  Since  this  mining  method  does  not 
leave  hlghwalls,  no  backfilling  U  needed  Fur- 
ther, In  such  Insunces  there  is  usually  suf- 
ficient overburden  to  restore  the  approximate 
original  contour  of  the  mounUln  top  if  fiat 
land  Is  not  needed  for  the  planned  post-min- 
ing use  of  the  land. 

Recognlilng  these  problems.  SUtes  which 
have  experienced  heavy  s\irface  mining  have 
taken  steps  to  ellmmate  the  hlghwalls  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  have  leg- 
Ulatlvely  and  administratively  limited  the 


retention  of  hlghwalls.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania usuaUy  require  complete  backfilling  of 
all  hlghwalls.  West  Vlrgmia  limits  the  per- 
missible height  of  hlghwalls  left  afUr 
mining.  However,  restricting  the  height  of 
hlghwalls,  while  It  does  significantly  reduce 
the  adverse  esthetic  ImpacU  of  surface 
mining,  does  not  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  Isolation.  The  Committee  there- 
fore feels  strongly  that  b«M:kfllllng  to  original 
contour  as  required  m  this  bill  Is  essential 
to  good  reclamation. 

This  practice  Is  not  new  to  the  mining 
Industry.  In  recent  years,  the  Industry  trade 
Journals  have  reported  mining  operations 
in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ten- 
nessee that  have  completely  eliminated  the 
highwall  using  a  number  of  different  mining 
and  reclamation  techniques.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1971  West  Virginia  surface  min- 
ing law,  a  number  of  mining  companies  In 
that  SUte  have  voluntarily  adopted  the 
policy  of  placing  no  spoil  on  outslopes.  and 
totally  ellmlnatmg  hlghwalls. 

Although  cosu  vary  according  to  mining 
technique,  many  operators  who  do  restore 
to  original  contour  report  that  overall  costs 
are  not  much  different  from  those  Incurred 
for  lower  levels  of  restoration.  In  cases  where 
mining  techniques  were  altered  to  mlnlnUze 
the  handling  of  overburden,  total  mming 
costs  have  been  reported  to  decline. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  In  adopting  this 
provision,  the  Committee  Is  applying  na- 
tionwide a  standard  used  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  which  for  reasons  of  ge- 
ology and  terrain.  Is  not  applicable  beyond 
that  State.  There  are  a  number  of  errors  In 
this  assumption. 

First,  while  Inclusion  of  this  provision  In 
this  bill  was  supported  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environment  Resources  and 
by  both  Senator  Scbwelker  and  Senator 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the  language  adopted 
IS  not  Identical  to  the  Pennsylvania  law. 

Second,  although  there  are  some  variations 
in  the  geology  of  different  coal  seanu  and 
fields,  there  are  also  cerUin  geological  con- 
sUnts:  sandstone,  slate,  and  shale  are 
found  wherever  there  Is  coal.  This  same 
basic  geology  of  sandstone  and  slate  over- 
burden Is  conmion  not  only  to  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  but  also  In  the  West. 

Third,  the  degree  of  slope  en  which  a  mine 
Is  located  Is  Immaterial  to  the  feasibility  of 
backfilling  to  original  contour.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia complete  backfilling  Is  required  now 
on  all  slopes  up  to  30  degrees.  As  reported  In 
the  trade  Journals  of  that  8tat3  at  least  two 
large  West  Virginia  mining  companies  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  restoring  the  mined  land 
to  approximate  original  contour  regardless  of 
slope.  Surface  mine  operators  In  Pennsylvania 
have  adopted  similar  policies  to  meet  that 
State's  requirement  that  all  hlghwalls  be 
backfilled  to  approximate  original  contour. 

Finally,  and  most  ImporUnt.  Implicit  In 
tv.ese  arguments  Is  the  assumption  that  the 
requirement  of  "regarding  to  approximate 
original  contour"  is  a  requirement  to  use  a 
particular  mining  technique  widely  used  in 
Pennsylvania  called  the  modified  block-cut. 
This  Is  not  the  case  The  Committee  Is  pre- 
scribing performance  sUndards  to  achieve  a 
certain  degree  of  reclamation — the  Commit- 
tee has  no  intention  of  dicutlng  how  these 
standards  are  achieved.  In  fact,  surface  min- 
ers In  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  re- 
claiming to  approximate  original  contour, 
backfilling  all  hlghwalls.  not  using  the  modi- 
fied block  cut.  but  retrieving  overburden 
from  the  spoil  pile  on  the  downslope.  Ob- 
viously, this  technique  requires  more  handl- 
i''.g  of  the  spoil,  and  may  be  more  costly  than 
the  block-cut  technique,  but  It  Is  being  done. 

The  Committee  does  not  Intend  to  place 
undue  hardship  on  surface  mine  operators 
by  this  requirement.  Fter  this  reason  they 
have  Included  a  provision  that  where  over- 
burden produced  Is  Insufllclent.  even  allow- 


ing for  volumetric  expansion,  backfilling  to 
aproxlmaU  original  contour  will  not  be  re- 
quired. 

SpoU  on  downslopes 

This  sUndard  provides  that,  when  mining 
on  steep  slopes,  no  soil,  spoil,  debris,  or  other 
wasU  material  be  placed  on  the  natural 
downslope  below  the  bench  or  mining  cut, 
except  that  the  spoU  from  the  Initial  cut  may 
be  placed  In  a  limited  and  specified  area  of 
the  downslope  If  the  permittee  can  demon- 
strate that  It  will  not  slide,  and  that  the 
other  envlronmenui  requiremenU  of  the  bUl 
can  still  be  met. 

This  provision  Is  crucial  to  assuring  that 
the  envlronmenui  ImpacU  of  mining  are 
minimized,  and  confined  to  the  permit  area. 
Most  of  the  damage  that  occurs  as  a  result  of 
surface  mining  on  steeper  slopes,  such  as 
landslides,  erosion,  sedlmentatlcn,  and  flood- 
ing. resulU  from  placing  spoil  on  the  down- 
slope.  In  Eu-eas  with  both  steep  slopes  and 
Blgniflcant  rainfall,  these  problems  are 
further  aggravated.  The  least  envlronmenui 
damage  usually  resulU  when  the  deposition 
of  overburden  on  otherwise  undisturbed  out- 
slopes Is  mmimlzed. 

Recognizing  the  lmp>ortance  of  spoU  man- 
agement to  environmental  protection,  most 
Appalachian  SUtes  do  restrict  spoU  place- 
ment on  the  downslope  and  prohibit  fill 
benches  on  the  steepest  slopes  (over  30 
degrees  In  West  Virginia;  over  33  degrees  In 
Maryland;  and  over  28  degrees  In  both  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee).  Most  contour  surface 
mmmg  m  the  Appalachian  SUtes  occurs  on 
steep  slopes  between  14  and  33  degrees.  West 
Virginia  has  recently  adopted  administrative 
regulations  that  require  total  spoU  manage- 
ment. The  Committee  did  not  attempt  to 
specify  the  precise  definition  of  "steep  slopes  " 
In  terms  of  degrees.  The  Committee  Intends 
that  the  Federal  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  will  define  the  term  so  as  to 
make  this  provision  applicable  to  any  slope 
on  which  spoU  cannot  be  easUy  controlled. 

Under  the  requiremenU  of  S.  425,  the  only 
spell  that  may  be  placed  on  the  downslope 
of  the  mining  operation  la  that  from  the 
Initial  cut.  In  adopting  this  provision.  It  was 
the  clear  undersUndIng  of  the  Committee 
that  this  Initial  cut  consisted  only  of  that 
original  excavation  made  to  gain  first  access 
to  and  first  expose  the  coal.  In  most  InsUnces 
this  initial  cut  should  be  less  than  100  feet 
along  the  contour  of  the  slope— enough  room 
simply  to  InsUll  the  first  set  of  equipment 
and  remove  the  first  cut  of  coal.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  intend  or  expect  that  "imtlal 
cut"  could  be  construed  to  mean  the  entire 
first  contour  cut  Into  a  seam. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  In  adopting 
this  measure  was  to  assure  that  spoU  would 
only  be  deposited  on  already  mined  and  dis- 
turbed areas,  and  not  on  otherwise  un- 
disturbed land.  TTie  exception  allowing  for 
spoil  placement  from  the  Initial  cut  in  a 
specified  spoU  disposal  area  Is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  outset  of  a  new  min- 
ing operation,  there  Is  no  undlsturt>ed  Land 
except  for  the  access  road,  which  would  not 
likely  be  sulUble  for  spoU  dlsptosal. 

It  must  be  understood  a  mine  operator 
need  not  necessarily  use  the  downslope  for 
spoU  disposition  If.  for  example,  the  permit 
area  Includes  flat  land  which  may  be  used. 
If  approved  by  the  regulatory  authority,  as 
a  spoU  pit  for  the  spoil  from  the  Initial  cut. 
Particularly  In  areas  where  slides  on  steep 
slop>es  mining  operations  have  been  com- 
mon occurrences,  the  operator  must  demon- 
strate what  different  practices  he  wUl  use  to 
prevent  such  slides  and  erosion  m  the  new 
operation. 

Other  Criteria 

In  addition  to  the  two  criteria  described 
above,  the  Act  also  requires  that  the  affected 
land  be  returned  to  a  nonhazardous  and 
useful  condition.  Further,  all  disturbed  ter- 


rain must  be  sUbUlzed,  protected  from  ero- 
sion and  revegeUted. 

All  offslte  areas  are  to  be  protected  from 
the  adverse  Impacts  of  the  mining  operations. 
No  surface  waters  may  be  disturbed  by  min- 
ing operations  unless  their  relocation  has 
been  previously  approved  by  the  regulatory 
authority:  and  all  such  waters  must  be  pro- 
tected from  acid  drainage,  sUUtlon,  and 
other  adverse  Impacts  of  water  runoff  from 
the  areas  disturbed  by  coal  surface  mming 
operations.  In  addition,  aU  shafts,  voids,  and 
tunnels  from  underground  coal  mmes  are  to 
be  sealed.  All  waste  frcm  underground  coal 
mining  and  from  coal  processing  operations 
must  be  carefully  disposed  of  underground: 
or.  If  this  Is  not  feasible,  in  a  safe  and  stable 
and  envlronmenuily  accepUble  manner  com- 
patible with  the  surrounding  terram.  Any 
disposal  of  such  wastes  ia  contact  with  sur- 
face waters,  or  use  of  such  wastes  as  water 
retention  facilities,  must  be  done  In  compli- 
ance with  State  and  Federal  water  quality  re- 
quirements, and,  so  as  not  to  endanger  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  with  the  requirements 
for  safe  Impoundment  construction  set  forth 
under  Public  Law  566. 

5.  Prohibition  of  mining  under  certain 
conditions 

It  &  the  express  intent  cf  the  Committee 
that  coal  surface  mming  operations  should 
not  be  conducted  where  reclamation  (as  re- 
quired by  this  Act)  is  not  feasible  The 
mining  and  reclamation  requirements  In  S. 
425  have  been  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose 

In  addition  to  this  general  standard,  the 
bill  provides  a  vehicle  for  designating  cer- 
tam  lands  unsuiuble  for  mlnmg.  under  both 
Federal  and  SUte  Jurisdiction.  Under  this 
program  SUtes  are  authorized  to  designate 
as  unsuiUble  for  mlnmg  areas:  (1)  which 
economically  or  technologically  can:iot  be  re- 
claimed according  to  the  requiremenU  of  the 
Act;  (2)  where  coal  surface  mining  would  be 
Incompatible  with  exlstmg  land  uses,  plans, 
or  programs;  and  (3)  which  are  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  A  similar  designation 
Is  directed  for  Federal  lands. 

This  provision  does  not  require  that  SUtes 
designate  any  land  at  all  as  unsulUble  for 
mming.  It  does  require  each  SUte  to  review 
the  lands  within  lU  boundaries  to  determine 
If  any  should  be  designated  unsuiuble.  It 
would  allow  a  State  to  declare  all  land  withm 
Its  Jurisdiction  as  unsuiuble  for  surface  mm- 
mg. should  It  so  choose. 

The  blU  does  explicitly  define  certain  areas 
as  unsulUble  for  mlnlxig.  These  Include  na- 
tional parks,  tiatlonal  wildlife  refuges,  the 
National  System  of  Trails,  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  National  Recreation 
areas,  and  any  area  which  will  adversely  af- 
fect a  publicly  owned  park,  unless  approved 
by  both  the  regulatory  agency  and  the  agen- 
cy  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  park. 

6.  Protection  of  surface  ourner  rights 

When  the  surface  esUte  and  the  mineral 
estate  are  separate,  primacy  has  fre- 
quently t>een  accorded  to  the  rights  of  the 
mineral  owner  over  those  of  the  surface  own- 
er. But  given  the  adverse  nature  of  the  Im- 
pacu of  coal  surface  mining  it  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  that  the  rtghte  of  the  sur- 
face owner  be  protected  as  well  To  this  end. 
m  cases  where  the  mmeral  righu  are  owned 
separauiy  from  the  surface  rights,  the  blU 
provides  that  no  coal  surface  mining  may 
take  place  althout  the  express  written  con- 
sent of  the  surface  owner  to  allow  surface 
mining,  unless  a  bond  separate  from  the 
reclamation  tx>nd  has  been  posted  to  pay  for 
all  damages  suffered  by  the  surface  owner(s) 
as  a  result  of  the  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tion. This  provision  applies  to  all  cases  in- 
volving sep&rau  esUtes.  whether  mineral 
righU  are  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
or    whether    the    mineral    and    the    aurfaoe 
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rights  are  both  privately  owned.  It  foUowa 
the  rule  used  for  many  yean  where  the 
Federal  Oovernment  owns  the  minerals. 

Hakrisbttkg,  Pa., 
September  20.  1973. 
Hon.  Hknbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Urban    and    In- 
sular Affairs.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DtA«  Scoop:   I    was  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  your  committee  has  voted  out  a  pro- 
posed    federal    surface    mining    act    which 
would,  in  effect,  prohibit  the  retention  of 
hlghwalls   after   completion   of   surface   coal 
mining. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  the 
western  portion  of  our  state  to  observe  the 
many  operations  where  reclamation  Is  so  ad- 
vanced that  after  completion  of  mining  the 
fact  that  mining  had  been  undertaken  Is 
hardly  discernible. 

We  require  that  all  coal  stripping  eliminate 
hlghwalls,  carefully  control  spoil  handling 
and  save  topsoll  to  enhance  revegetatlon. 
These  tough  provisions  have  removed  moat 
of  the  public  objection  to  the  strip  mining 
method  of  mining. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  efficiently 
utUlze  both  our  coal  and  surface  land  re- 
sources. It  Is  Imperative  that  this  type  of 
reclamation  become  universal  throughout 
the  country. 

I  understand  from  mining  engineers  that 
the  technology  now  exists  to  reclaim  all  sur- 
face mines  to  approximate  original  contour 
without  retention  of  hlghwalls  regardless  of 
the  slope  of  the  ground.  I  can  understand 
the  exceptions  in  those  few  cases  in  western 
coal  mining  where  there  Is  Insufficient  over- 
burden to  accomplish  approximate  original 
contour  after  the  thick  seams  have  been  re- 
moved. Nevertheless,  these  areas  can  be 
leveled  and  revegetated  with  grasses  or  other 
native  plants. 

I  know  you  are  under  considerable  pressure 
to  write  equivocating  legislation  to  provide  a 
loophole  for  retention  of  hlghwalls.  I  think 
It  is  Important  for  the  good  of  both  the  coal 
Industry  and  the  public  that  thU  Important 
matter  be  settled  with  a  clear  federal  man- 
date so  that  the  companies  can  go  on  with 
their  business  of  removing  this  valuable 
energy  resource  while  simultaneously  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  not  to 
nave  their  environment  destroyed. 

It  can  be  done  and  economically  Pennsyl- 
Tanla's  coal  strippers  estimate  the  reclama- 
tion costs  to  meet  our  tough  standards  are 
only  $400  to  $500  per  acre-less  than  l^% 
tne  cost  of  the  sales  price  of  their  coal  With 
the  other  sources  of  coal  in  other  areas  of 
the  nation.  thU  percentage  would  be  stUl 
lower  as  the  ground  In  these  areas  conuins 
more  tons  of  coal  per  acre  than  In  Pennsyl- 
Tanla.  ' 

It  Is  extremely  Important  for  Congress  not 
to  enact  toothless  strip  mining  laws  as  an 
excuse  to  meet  the  energy  crisis.  Tough  Ped- 
er^  strip  mining  laws  wUl  be  as  beneHclal 
nationally  as  Pennsylvania's  laws  are  to  the 
Commonwealth. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  J.  Srapp. 

Ooremor. 


mining  on  steep  slopes  without  casting  over- 
biirdeu  over  the  bench  onto  the  downslope 
has  generated  a  rapid  transition  away  from 
terracing  toward  the  modUled  block  cut 
method  on  steep  slopes. 

Since  the  PennsylvaxUa  surface  mining  law 
was  amended  In  1971.  our  Department  and 
our  surface  mining  operators  have  recog- 
nized that  technology  now  exlsU  to  mine  on 
steep  slopes,  where  terracing  had  tradi- 
tionally been  the  method  employed,  which 
enables  avoidance  of  placing  spoil  on  the 
downslope  from  the  mining  cut,  and  achieve- 
ment of  backfilling  to  approximate  original 
contour  with  all  hlghwalls  eliminated.  This 
method  of  mining,  which  as  you  know  is 
called  the  modified  block  cut,  is  proving  in 
most  cases  to  be  less  expensive  than  terracing 
on  steep  slopes.  It  also  results  In  less  acreage 
affected  and  still  enables  production  to  con- 
tinue even  on  our  steepest  slopes. 

Contrary  to  some  widely  circulated  errone- 
ous reports,  the  number  of  modified  block 
cut  operations  In  Pennsylvania  now  number 
thirty-seven  on  slopes  up  to  37  degrees.  Fur- 
thermore, numerous  other  permit  applica- 
tions are  now  pending  which  Incorporate  this 
new  mining  method.  In  our  view,  therefore 
Section  213  (b)  (2)  and  (6)  Is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  respect  to  Pennsylvania  law. 
since  approximate  original  contour  backfill- 
ing, which  has  been  part  of  our  law  since 
1964.  Is  now  clearly  the  prevailing  reclama- 
tion standard  In  Pennsylvania. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WALTra  N.  Hzon.  P.E.. 
Associate    Deputy    Secretary    for    Mines 
and  Land  Protection. 
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_       »      „  September  28. 1973. 

Senator  HxjniT  M.  jACKaoif 
Chairman.  Interior  and  Insular  Affaira  Com- 
mittee. V.S  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dka«  SBf  AToa  jACKaoK :  A  number  of  ques- 
ttons  and  misunderstandings  apparently  have 
arisen  concerning  the  PennsylvanU  surface 
mining  law's  relationship  with  pending  fed- 
eral legislation  These  particularly  Involve 
the  use  of  terrace  backfilling  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  eztenalveness  of  modified  block  cut 
mining. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  Pennsvlvanla  law 
does  permit   terracing,  the  development  of 


Commonwealth  op  Pcnnstlvania. 

October  8,  1973. 
Senator  Hensy  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Deas  Sknatos  Jackson:  This  Is  a  follow-up 
to  my  letter  of  September  27,  1973.  concern- 
ing high  wall  elimination  requirements  In  the 
Pennsylvania  law    We  have  also  studied  our 
records  to  determine  the  distribution  by  de- 
gree of  slope  of  our  active  coal  surface  mines. 
Hlghwalls  have  been  required  to  be  elimi- 
nated since  1964.  Our  law  defines  contouring 
as: 

"Reclamation  achieved  by  beginning  at  or 
beyond  the  top  of  the  hlghwall  and  sloped 
to  a  toe  of  the  spoil  bank  at  a  maximum 
angle  not  to  exceed  the  approximate  original 
contour  of  the  land  .  .  ." 

The  law  provides  for  terracing  In  some 
cases,  but,  It  Is  now  defined  to  mean: 

"Grading  where  the  steepest  contour  of  the 
hlghwall  shall  not  be  greater  than  36  degrees 
from  the  horlzonal.  with  the  table  portion  of 
the  restored  area  a  flat  terrace  without  de- 
pressions to  hold  water  and  with  adequate 
provision  for  drainage  .  .  ." 

The  allowable  38  degrees  was  reduced  from 
45  degrees  In  the  1971  amendments.  Since 
1964,  therefore,  the  vertical  or  near  vertical 
hlghwalls  have  not  been  permitted.  In  prac- 
tice, the  terrace  hlghwalls  and  downslope 
spoil  must  be  bulldo»r  machined  to  facili- 
tate compacting  and  blending  prior  to  re- 
veeetatlng.  These  "rolled"  terraces  are  quite 
dissimilar  from  those  "terraces"  with  near 
vertical  hlghwalls.  so  common  elsewhere  In 
AppalachU.  Incidentally,  the  "Alternate 
Plan"  provision  to  contouring  or  terracing  of 
our  "all  nUnerals"  law  applies  only  to  min- 
erals other  than  coal. 

The  distribution  of  our  active  operations 
by  slope  of  original  contour  prior  to  mining 
la  approximately  as  follows: 
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AU  operations  on  slopes  leas  than  13  de- 
grees WUl  be  restored  to  approximate  origi- 
nal contour.  Of  the  remaining  460  operations 
about  816  wlU  be  restored  to  approximate 
original  contour  and  the  remaining  136  op- 
erations, or  about  30  percent  of  the  total,  will 
bs  terraced  as  defined  In  our  law. 

It  U  Important  to  note  that  very  few  ap- 
plications, approximately  one  out  of  every 
ton,  are  now  requesting  approval  of  terrac- 
ing since  modified  block  cut  mining  is  quick- 
ly becoming  the  predominant  mining  meth- 
od on  slopes  greater  than  13  degrees.  An  up- 
date on  the  figures  In  my  last  letter  Indicates 
that  there  are  40  modified  block  cut  opera- 
tions active  and  20  completed. 

This  major  advancement  in  mining  tech- 
nology has  sho»n  our  Department  and  the 
Industry  that  approximate  original  contour 
backfilling  u  now  a  reasonable  and  economi- 
cally attainable  goal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WALTta  N.   HXINK. 

Associate    Deputy    Secretary    for    Mtnes 
and  Land  Protection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  ( Mr  Metcalt  >  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Minerals.  Materials 
and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  leadership,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  perseverance  in  guiding 
S.  425  the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
Act,  through  the  lengthy  and  rigorous 
markups.  I  applaud  his  attention  to  de- 
tail and  his  commitment  to  resolve  the 
many  conflicts  which  arose  during  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation 
Senator  MtTCALr  set  a  sterling  example 
by  his  demeanor  and  his  unswerving 
fairness  to  all  sides.  We  on  the  commit- 
tee are  indebted  to  him. 

We  want  him  to  know  of  our  desire  to 
give  full  cooperation  in  seeing  that  we 
have  early  passage  of  this  legislation 

The  bill  as  reported  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable. Let  us  recall  that  the  Congress 
has  never  passed  a  reclamation  law  and 
so  we  need  to  remember  that  fact  in  the 
context  of  this  floor  acUon.  We  are  at- 
tempting now  to  strike  that  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  Nation's  need  for  coal 
as  an  essential  energy  source  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  our  land  resou'-^e 
by  strict  reclamation  guidelines. 

Day  in  and  day  out  we  are  forced  to 
focus  on  one  of  the  most  serious  dilem- 
mas that  has  ever  faced  our  Nation  Our 
demand  for  energy  in  all  forms  Jast  can- 
not keep  pace  with  available  supplies.  We 
must  assess  our  situation  and  weigh  the 
altemaUves  now  while  we  still  have  a 
slim  chance  to  avoid  economic  tuid  social 
disaster.  We  know  that  by  1974  our  coun- 
try will  be  importing  about  42  percent 
of  its  oil  needs  and  that  by  1978— onlv  5 
years  from  now — Imports  are  projected 
to  represent  59  percent  of  requirements. 
We  know  what  ramifications  this  will 
have  on  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
know  that  current  domestic  producUon  is 
at  the  100-percent  level  and  that  those 
days   when   we  could  call  upon  spare 


domestic  crude  production  to  ease  short- 
term  or  emergency  requirements  are  no 
IcHiger  here.  We  know  that  coal  is  the  Na- 
tion's most  abundant  fuel  resource,  esti- 
mated at  over  2.500  years'  supply  at  cur- 
rent coal  consumption  rates.  We  know 
that  in  the  past  20  years,  the  energy  de- 
mand doubled  and  is  projected  to  double 
again  in  as  little  as  15  years.  We  know 
that  for  national  security  and  balance- 
of-payments  problems  our  domestic  min- 
erals Industry  must  remain  viable  and 
active.  And  finally,  we  know  that  hasty, 
Inflexible,  and  unattainable  environ- 
mental controls  have  had  to  be  relaxed 
when  those  deadlines  for  enforcement 
arrived. 

We  want  to  and  we  must  clean  up  our 
air,  our  water,  and  our  total  environ- 
ment. The  hard  question  is  the  timetable 
within  which  we  can  achieve  these  goals 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  economy 
viable  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Before  we  establish  rational  reclama- 
tion standards  via  S.  425,  let  us  look  very 
carefully  at  whether  we  have  reached 
that  balance  point  of  attainable  reclama- 
tion that  also  allows  the  industry  to  sur- 
vive and  supply  the  energy  we  need.  If 
these  standards  are  not  workable — If 
they  force  the  major  and  marginal  op- 
erators out  cf  business  with  the  result 
that  our  energy  needs  are  not  met  then 
we  will  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  no 
other  nation  could  do  by  military  or  other 
might — we  will  have  committed  economic 
suicide. 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  425  can  strike 
that  balance,  but  let  me  point  out  an 
area  that  I  believe  has  great  potential  for 
being  the  mechanism  that  prods  national 
suicide.  Section  216  deals  with  the  desig- 
nation of  land  areas  as  imsuitable  for 
surface  mining  operations.  As  part  of  the 
State  plan,  the  States  must  develop  a 
planning  process  capable  of  locating  land 
areas  in  the  State  that  are  "unsuitable 
for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  mining 
operations."  The  very  dangerous  aspect 
of  this  process  is  the  criteria  by  which 
the  States  must  make  this  decision. 
There  are  now  three  criteria — first,  if 
reclamation  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  Is  not  physically  or 
economically  possible;  second,  if  surface 
mining  operations  In  a  particular  area 
would  be  incompatible  with  land  use 
plans  and  programs;  and  finally,  if  the 
area  is  an  area  of  critical  environmental 
concern.  So  what  we  have  In  effect  Is  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation  where 
environmental  considerations  will  totally 
prevent  surface  mining  from  occurring 
even  if  the  area  could  be  reclaimed.  The 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  decided 
as  a  policy  matter  that  potential  min- 
eral resources — in  this  case  coal — must 
not  be  captured  no  matter  how  great  the 
domestic  need,  if  they  are  in  an  area  so 
designated 

One  must  examine  the  definition  of 
"areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern" to  sense  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
this  policy.  Listen  to  the  specific  exam- 
ples encompassed  by  this  term: 

"Fragile  or  historic  Isuids"  where  un- 
controlled or  Incompatible  development 
could  result  in  irreversible  damage  to 
Important  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or 


esthetic  values  or  natural  systems  which 
are  of  more  than  local  significance,  such 
lands  to  Include  shorelands  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams;  rare  or  valuable  eco- 
systems and  geological  formations;  sig- 
nificant wildlife  habitats;  and  unique 
scenic  or  historic  areas; 

"Natural  hazard  lands"  where  uncon- 
trolled or  incompatible  development 
could  unreasonably  endanger  life  and 
property,  such  lands  to  Include  flood 
plains  and  areas  frequently  subject  to 
weather  disasters,  areas  of  unstable  geo- 
logical, ice,  or  snow  formations,  and  areas 
With  high  seismic  or  volcanic  activity; 
and 

"Renewable  resource  lands"  where  im- 
controlled  or  incompatible  development, 
which  results  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of 
continued  long-range  productivity,  could 
endanger  future  water,  food,  and  fiber 
requirements  of  more  than  local  concern, 
such  lands  to  include  watershed  lands, 
aquifers  and  aquifer  recharge  areas,  sig- 
nificant agricultural  and  grazing  lands, 
and  forest  lands. 

Think  of  your  own  States — what  land 
areas  would  not  fall  into  one  of  those 
categories?  The  potential  for  harm  to  our 
economy  and  Nation  is  staggering  to  con- 
template. In  my  opinion,  there  ought  to 
be  only  one  criteria  for  excluding  surface 
mining  from  any  area:  that  simply  Is 
whether  it  is  physically  or  economically 
capable  of  being  reclaimed.  Is  not  that 
what  the  whole  ball  game  is  about? 

Such  a  provision  wUl  strangle  us  by 
allowing  that  balance  between  environ- 
mental concern  and  our  need  for  domes- 
tic energy  to  slip  out  of  kilter  In  favor  of 
the  environmental  side.  We  must  come 
to  our  senses  before  it  is  too  late — before 
we  lose  sight  of  reality  and  destroy  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Democratic  Ideals  of  individual  liberty 
and  fimdamental  falrplay  will  plunge 
into  oblivion  if  this  Nation  cannot  survive 
in  the  marketplace  of  nations — If  our 
human  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  cannot  be  met,  because  of 
artificial  restraints. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  modify  sec- 
tion 216  to  limit  It  to  the  first  two  cate- 
gories. We  just  cannot  afford  to 
manacle  our  potential  short-term  source 
of  energy  by  allowing  lands  to  be  set 
aside  £knd  restricted  from  mining.  Let  me 
hasten  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  some  areas  where  mining  is 
Incompatible  with  competing  uses  for  the 
land,  and  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  ban  mining  in  certain  recreation 
areas,  for  example — but,  before  we  take 
any  such  action  we  must  assess  whether 
there  is  any  mineral  resource  located 
in  those  areas  so  that  If  circumstances 
change  then  we  know  the  choice  we  must 
make  to  extract  them  or  not.  Blanket 
setting  aside  of  land,  even  before  we 
know  Its  mineral  potential.  Just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  following  staff  members  to  have 
the  privilege  of  the  fioor  daring  debate 
and  voting  on  S.  425:  Harrison  Loesch, 
Fred  Craft,  and  Maureen  Flnnerty  of  the 
minority  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee; 
Joe  Jenckes  and  Margaret  Lane  of  my 
staff:  and  Brent  Kunz  of  Senator 
Haitsen's  staff. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  mining 
in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  the 
ravsiging  of  the  coimtryside,  destruction 
of  the  grasslands  and  the  woodlands, 
iwllutlon  of  the  lakes  and  streams,  ero- 
sion of  the  soil,  and  devastation  of  any 
opportunity  for  quality  of  life. 

In  the  past  the  very  quantity  of  avail- 
able resources  encouraged  waste  and  de- 
spoliation. All  over  the  United  States  are 
scars  of  mining  operations.  Some  have 
resulted  in  wasted  forests,  slag  dumps, 
poisoned  streams,  that  stUl  after  a  half 
century  are  a  blight  on  the  area. 

As  I  travel  my  native  State  of  Montana 
and  other  areas  of  the  West,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  rockplles  and  the  slides  and 
the  erosion  left  by  the  dredges  and  the 
strip  miners  a  half  century  ago.  I  won- 
der with  Omar  Khayyam  what  it  was 
that  was  recovered  that  wsis  as  valuable 
as  that  which  was  destroyed. 

Today  we  have  a  dual  problem,  with 
dwindling  land  and  forest  resources  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance of  such  wanton  exploitation.  Nor 
do  we  need  to.  Modern  technology  for 
reclamation  can  restore  land  that  has 
been  strip  mined,  by  stock  piling  of  the 
top  soil,  regeneration  of  the  ground 
cover,  sealing  of  the  acid  fiows. 

But  we  also  need  the  coal  that  is  imder 
these  groimds  for  one  of  our  energy 
sources.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  that  can  never  be  reclaimed.  There 
are  many  people  who  point  to  these  acres 
to  contend  that  strip  mining  should  be 
eliminated.  But  there  are  areas  that  can 
be  reclaimed  under  strict  regulations  and 
controls.  It  Is  In  these  areas  that  we  wish 
to  permit  suriace  mining.  These  areas 
at  the  present  time  comprise  thousands 
of  acres  In  the  United  States  and  the  coal 
thereunder  Is  adequate  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy shortage  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
If  the  coal  is  needed  at  some  future  time, 
here  Is  a  splendid  reserve  until  such 
need  is  demonstrated. 

In  the  first  place.  S.  425  Is  a  national 
bill;  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
surface  mining  in  all  of  the  50  States.  It 
recognizes  the  geographical  differences 
that  distinguish  our  great  Nation.  There- 
fore, it  applies  Itself  to  minimum  stand- 
ards that  must  be  applied  to  all  land  In 
the  United  States.  The  basic  premise  is 
that  this  legislation  will  be  a  floor  under 
State  activity  and  that  the  several  States 
may  make  such  special  deviations  from 
those  standards  as  are  needed.  Here  we 
liave  followed  the  legislative  technique 
adopted  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  basic  stand- 
ards In  S.  425  are  mandatory  but  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  preempt 
the  whole  legislative  field.  Individual 
States  may  and  should  enact  such  addi- 
tional more  stringent  standards  as  the 
geography,  the  extent  and  location  of 
the  coal  deposits,  the  climate,  the  trans- 
portation faclliUes  and  the  like  demand. 

S.  425  rejects  the  thesis  that  all  sur- 
face mining  should  be  abolished.  At  the 
same  time  it  rejects  destruction  of  the 
surface  without  restoration  or  reclama- 
tion. Surface  destruction  that  will  result 
In  long  term  environmental  degradation 
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or  destruction  of  other  essential  land  val- 
ues is  prohibited. 

The  principal  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States  can  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
groups:  First,  the  anthracite  region  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania:  second,  the  Appa- 
lachian bituminous  fields;  third,  the  bi- 
tuminous fields  of  the  central  United 
States;  and  fourth,  the  vast  western 
fields  of  bituminous,  sub-bituminous  and 
lignite  deposits  of  the  West.  S.  425  Is  a 
bill  for  regiilation  and  control  of  all  these 
fields. 

Fundamentally  the  Federal  regulations 
would  require  anyone  who  sought  to  en- 
gage in  surface  mining  to  have  a  State 
permit  issued  by  a  State  regulatory  au- 
thority. In  order  to  qualify  for  the  dele- 
gation of  responsibility  of  managing  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining,  a  State  au- 
thority must  meet  the  six  prerequisites 
set  forth  in  section  204. 

Such  State  is  then  eligible  for  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
cmment  to  help  it  in  the  installation  of 
its  Ucensing.  regulating,  and  enforce- 
ment program. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  provides  the 
procedure  for  F>ederal  control  of  such 
States  as  have  been  unable  to  enact  the 
necessary  regulatory  legislation. 

But  ideally  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority would  be  the  agency  granting  the 
permit,  therefore  imder  the  bill  the  pros- 
pective miner  would  apply  for  such  per- 
mit in  accordance  with  the  State  regula- 
tions. 

Minimum  requirements  for  a  .-surface 
mining  permit  In  any  State  are  three- 
fold; First,  administrative  information 
describing  the  area  to  be  mined;  infor- 
mation about  the  applicant,  et  cetera 
second,  satisfaction  of  liability  require- 
ments: and  third  and  most  important 
the  applicant  must  file  in  advance  a 
recHmation  plan.  The  contents  of  such 
reclamation  plan  are  contained  in  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  bill.  They  are  varied  and 
comprehensive.  During  the  course  of  this 
debate  probably  a  good  deal  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  about  the  reclamation  re- 
quirements of  section  213. 

No  permit  may  be  granted  without 
public  notice  and  public  hearing.  Any 
person  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected  by 
the  decision  Is  given  a  right  of  court  re- 
view in  language  adopted  from  the  re- 
cent US.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Sierra    Club    v.    Morton.    405    US     727 

119721.  ' 

The  bUl  provides  for  Pfederal  monitor- 
ing of  SUte  inspections,  enforcement  of 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  plan  and 
evidence  of  violation  of  State  laws  or 
regulations.  In  addition,  section  219  pro- 
vides for  citizen  participation  bv  private 
citizens  or  interested  citizen  organiza- 
tions for  enforcement  or  failure  of  the 
regulatory  authority  to  carry  out  pre- 
scribed duties  imposed  by  statute  or  regu- 
lation. 

Two  other  provisions  should  be  noted 
One  is  that  Federal  land  is  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  in  this  act.  Where  there  is 
an  approved  State  program  then  mining 
on  Federal  lands  within  such  State  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  more  stringent 
requirements  of  the  State  law.  If  State 
law  prohibits  surface  mining  then  there 
will  be  no  surface  mining  on  Federal 
lands. 
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The  second  provision  is  that  in  sec- 
tion 218  for  the  designation  of  land  areas 
as  unsuitable  for  surface  mining  and 
therefore  ineligible  for  exploration  or 
application  for  a  mining  permit.  The 
section  is  permissive  upon  both  the  State 
and  Federal  OovemmentB.  but  it  will 
aUow  certain  areas  to  be  designated  and 
set  aside. 

Therefore,  basically  the  heart  of  8 
425  provides  that  surface  mining  Is  a 
mining  technique  that  will  be  permitted 
under  strictly  controlled  conditions  that 
will  prevent  erosion,  land  degradation 
permanent  environmental  damage,  un- 
due interference  with  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  preservation  of  surface  streams 
and  underground  aquifers,  and  preven- 
tion of  acid  pollution  of  the  surface  and 
underground  waters. 

Some  areas  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
claim, it  is  contemplated  they  will  be 
set  aside,  other  areas  present  such  costly 
problems  that  it  will  be  uneconomic  to 
restore  them;  parks  and  refuges  of 
course,  will  be  closed.  But  after  aU  these 
are  added  up  the  testimony  is  that  there 
IS  in  the  United  States  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  covering  bUlions  of  tons  of  re- 
coverable coal  that  can  be  mined  and  the 
surface  reclaimed  for  uses  as  good  or 
better  than  before.  The  main  target  of 
this  legislation  is  to  permit  surface  min- 
ing on  such  lands  under  conditions  that 
wiU  require  their  reclamation  and  will 
prohibit  and  prevent  ruining  our  land 
that  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  regulate 
open  pit  mining  for  minerals  other  than 
coal.  This  is  a  problem  that  will  be  met  in 
separate  legislation.  Sand  and  gravel  pits 
are  not  regulated  by  this  legislation 
These  open  pits  are  a  source  of  concern 
and  should  be  regulated.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Internal  Af- 
fairs will  be  able  to  hold  hearings  soon 
and  recommend  legislation  for  their 
control. 

This   bill   was   reported   unanimously 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  agreed  to  unanimously 
Many  amendments  were  vehemently  ar- 
gued and  modified  and  voted  down  or 
approved.  This  is  a  consensus  bill    But 
as  such  it  is  not  a  weak  one.  It  is  as 
strong  as  any  State  biU  I  know.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  States  vrill  adopt  more 
stringent  regiilatlons  in  special  areas  af- 
fecting the  geography,  the  climate,  and 
the  location  of  the  coal  deposits  of  such 
States  than  we  have  provided  in  S   425 
Senator  Buckley.  Senator  Hansen,  and 
I.  as  members  of  the  committee  have  in- 
sisted on  the  provision  of  State's  right 
to  regulate  above  and  beyond  the  mini- 
mum standards  established  by  S.  425 
The  two  Senators  from  Idaho  Senator 
Church    and    Senator    McClure,    have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  this 
legislation,  even  though  there  is  no  coal 
strip  mining  in  their  State.  They  are 
both  knowledgeable  about  mining  and 
mining  techniques.  Senator  Haskell  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
discussion  and  analysis  of  every  section 
of   the   legislation.   Senator  Bartlett's 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  four  comers  region  helped 
us  work  out  this  national  legislation.  But 
mostly  this  bill  Is  due  to  the  leadership 
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of  Senator  Jacksoh  and  his  desire  for 
this  legislation  and  in  his  companion 
land-use  legislation  to  establish  a  land- 
use  poUcy  In  our  country  that  we  could 
defend  in  this  generation  and  In  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  In  this  program  he  was 
supported  by  Senator  Fannin,  the  rank- 
mg  minority  member  of  the  committee 
who  cooperated  completely  m  the  hear- 
ings and  in  the  writing  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  let  me  also  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Rogers  Mor- 
ton, who  has  refrained  from  any  leasing 
of  public  lands  for  strip  mining  until 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
a  control  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done  on  the  bUl. 
During  the  time  I  served  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  spent 
considerable  time  working  on  this  gen- 
eral problem. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  was  a  very 
valuable  committee  member  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  back  in  those  days 
when  he  took  over  essentially  the  entire 
burden  of  shaping  this  bill  that  will  be 
before  the  Senate  today.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
valuable  bill.  However,  amendments  will 
be  offered,  and  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  main  purpose  and  thrust  of  the 
bill  is  one  that  we  must  have  at  this 
time  because  we  are  in  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  energy  crisis,  meaning 
that  we  have  a  shortage  of  energy  as 
compared  with  the  demands  at  this  time 
and  that  we  must  turn  more  and  more 
to  fossil  fuels  or  coal  in  order  to  make 
up  this  deficit  because  of  our  inability  to 
produce  enough  oil  and  gas  to  meet  our 
needs. 

We  have  this  great  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  us.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  come  to  recognize  in  the  past  few 
years  more  than  ever  before  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  our  environment, 
our  land,  water,  and  air.  from  pollution. 
This  bill  provides  that  we  continue  to 
obtain  the  energy  we  need  from  our  coal 
fields  provided  we  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  clean  fashion  so  that  we  will  not 
damage  our  environment,  but  will  make 
sure  that  the  ground  is  replaced,  reseed- 
ed.  and  put  back  in  Its  original  shape  so 
that  our  water  sources  are  not  polluted 
in  the  course  of  mining  coal. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  Con- 
gress this  year  because  of  the  time  frame 
We  must  have  energy,  and  we  must  do 
this  without  insulting  our  environment 
and  degrading  it  to  an  unacceptable  de- 
gree. I  think  that  the  legislation  which 
the  Senator  has  been  explaining  m  broad 
terms  does  this  extremely  well. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  because  they 
have  worked  long  and  hard  and  many 
hours  on  hearings  and  marking  up  the 
bill  as  it  now  reads. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  intend  to 
support  the  bill  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  have 
an  amendment.  However,  it  does  not  in 
any  way  take  away  from  the  main  pur- 
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poses  and  structures  of  the  bill.  In  fact. 
I  think  it  adds  to  the  bill.  I  will  offer 
my  amendment  at  an  appropriate  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  no 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  knows  more  about  surface 
mining  than  the  Senator  from  Utah.  In 
the  last  Congress,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels.  He  conducted  long 
hearings  and  worked  out  a  bill  that  was 
a  parent  bill  to  the  pending  legislation 
today.  That  legislation  was  introduced 
and  reported  out.  However,  it  died  In  the 
last  days  of  the  last  Congress.  Prior*  to 
that  time  we  had  had  other  surface  min- 
in?  bills.  However,  at  this  time  the  energy 
crisis  that  the  Senator  talks  about  may 
be  a  crisis  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  There 
is  certainly  a  shortage  in  those  areas. 
However,  we  have  an  almost  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  coal. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  we  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal.  It  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  areas  where  we  will 
not  mine  any  coal  in  strip  mines  or  in 
deep  mines.  It  recognizes  that  there  are 
other  areas  where  we  will  have  surface 
mines. 

It  recognizes  that  we  have  so  much 
coal  in  this  country  that  we  do  not  have 
to  pollute  the  air  and  poison  America 
by  the  mining  of  coal.  There  are  miUions 
of  tons  of  coal  in  America  that  can  be 
mined  by  modem  techniques  and  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
this  legislation.  And  the  land  can  be 
restored  either  to  the  kind  of  use  It  had 
before  or  to  any  even  better  use. 

So,  this  is  not  a  surface  mining  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  to  prohibit  surface  mining 
in  certain  areas  and  to  permit  surface 
mining  in  other  areas  under  strictly  con- 
trolled conditions. 

This  is  a  State's  right  biU,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage all  States  to  pass  their  own 
special  regulations  in  conformity  with 
thei?  geography,  their  climate,  and  the 
coal  distribution  in  those  States  so  that 
they  can  conform  to  the  Federal 
regulations. 

There  will  be  considerable  debate  on 
the  requirements  as  to  permits  and  recla- 
mation. I  will  allow  those  to  go  forward. 
However,  I  again  pomt  out  that  this  is 
a  strict,  stringent  regulatory  bill  to  en- 
courage all  States  to  enact  and  estab- 
li:Ji  more  strict  and  stringent  regulatory 
provisions. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  lumn- 
imous  consent  that  Jack  Vandenberg, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  Mr.  Joseph  CLeary, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  and 
voting  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  keep  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlon.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  two  staff  chiefs 
in  this  area,  Jim  Burridge.  and  Bob  Bul- 
lock, be  permitted  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  staff  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Culverhoiise, 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  during  debate 
and  roll  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuB- 
DLESTON).  Without  objectloh,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  few  things 
are  more  certain  than  that  the  United 
States  will  face  an  energy  fuels  crisis  of 
substantial  proportions  during  the  next 
few  years.  This  situation  has  evolved 
in  part  as  a  result  of  errors  In  our  regu- 
latory policies  concerning  fuels,  our  mis- 
calculation of  the  demand  for  increasing 
electrical  energy,  and  our  failure  to 
evolve  well-defined  and  effective  policies 
toward  development  of  domestic  fuel  re- 
sources and  new  fuel  technologies. 

It  is  clear  in  view  of  the  emerging 
problem  and  In  view  of  the  unavailability 
of  alternatives  to  fossil  fueled  power  in 
the  near  future  that  coal  must  play  a 
greatly  expanded  role  in  energy  produc- 
tion through  at  least  the  next  decade. 

This  Is  a  prospect,  which,  frankly, 
causes  me  great  concern. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  coal 
mining  industry  has  undergone  a  conver- 
sion from  underground  mining  to  sur- 
face mining  and  a  large  pwrtion  of  this 
stripmined  production  has  come  from  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains. This  metamorphosis  has  not  been 
in  response  to  the  fuels  shortage  situa- 
tion— for  by  far  the  preponderance  of 
recoverable  coal  reserves  are  accessible 
only  by  underground  mining. 

The  growth  of  coal  surface  mliung  Is 
a  tribute  to  another  list  of  errors:  The 
lack  of  a  sound  policy  toward  develop- 
ment of  domestic  fuel  resources,  our  ap- 
petite for  cheap  electricity,  and  a  callous 
disregard  for  the  environmental  misery 
of  isolated,  remote  coal-mining  com- 
munities. 
We  have  tolerated   reclamation  laws 


which  provide  little  or  no  protection  for 
the  environment  or  geography  and  which 
have  too  often  been  loosely  enforced.  We 
have  subsidized  the  cost  of  coal  produc- 
tion by  sacrificing  the  ecology  of  am  en- 
tire region  of  this  country.  Sadly,  we 
have  allowed  the  poorest,  most  economi- 
cally depressed  commimities  to  bear  the 
burden  of  our  voracious  appetite  for 
electricity. 

Now  as  we  increase  our  reliance  upon 
coal  as  an  energy  source,  and  as  we 
watch  the  development  of  new  fields  in 
the  West,  we  must  decide  whether  the 
price  has  been  too  high.  I  am  sure  that 
any  compassionate  person  who  has  seen 
the  devastation  in  the  mountains  of  Ap- 
palachia  or  the  meadows  and  fields  of 
western  Kentucky.  Indiana.  Illinois,  or 
Ohio  will  agree  that  not  only  has  the 
price  been  too  high,  it  has  been  a  trag- 
ically unnecessary  cost. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued  long 
and  with  much  conviction  that  we  must 
ban  coal  surface  mining,  at  least  in  the 
moim tains.  While  I  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  cause,  I  feel  that  the 
impact  upon  the  economy  and  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  warrants  that  we 
take  a  more  rational  approach  by  under- 
taking to  analyze  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  surface  mining  and  then  draft- 
ing strong  protective  measures  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  those  problems. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  that  is  what  I  feel 
they  have  done  in  S.  425. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  reporting  of  this 
bill  I  have  heard  criticisms  of  its  stand- 
ards from  many  sectors.  While  these 
comments  have  concerned  several  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  no  section  has  drawn 
more  attention  than  section  213(b),  es- 
F>ecially  those  provisions  in  (b)  (2>  and 
(b)(6)  which  require  that  reclamation 
restore  the  site  approximately  to  its 
original  contour  with  all  hlghwalls  and 
spoil  piles  eliminated,  and  except  for  a 
limited  cut  mi  new  sites  that  no  spoil 
material  be  permanently  placed  upon  the 
outslope. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  Perm- 
sylvanla  reclamation  to  this  standard  has 
been  required  for  several  years  and  that 
surface  mining  on  contours  to  30  degrees 
and  more  has  continued.  In  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee  recently  an  operation 
was  undertaken  which  demonstrated 
that  reclamation  in  the  steep  sandstone 
mountains  of  southern  Appalachia  can 
conform  to  this  standard.  While  there 
is  some  confusion  regarding  the  costs  of 
this  particular  reclamation  project  and 
while  certainly  the  technique  employed 
is  subject  to  further  evolution,  the  proj- 
ect reinforces  my  faith  In  the  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  of  American  indus- 
try. I  am  convinced  that  those  who  do 
not  feel  that  the  Industry  can  meet  high 
standards  of  reclamation  have  under- 
estimated its  imagination  and  initiative 
in  meeting  technological  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969  Congress  en- 
acted a  program  to  increase  the  safety 
standards  in  underground  mines,  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  That  measure,  while  it  was  certainly 
directed  at  a  laudable  goal,  seriously  ex- 
acerbated the  competitive  disadvantage 
of  deep  mining  by  vastly  increasing  red- 
Upe.  by  setting  arbitrary  safety  stand- 
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ards,  by  requiring  excessive  monitoring, 
and  by  setting  excessive  and  unnecessar- 
ily expensive  equipment  standards. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  expanding  role 
which  coal  will  play  in  providing  energy 
will  spur  a  resurgence  of  the  deep-mining 
industry.  In  that  regard  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bUl  containing  several 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mme 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  sunendments 
eliminate  from  the  act  unnecessarily 
burdensome  equipment  standards  which 
have  not  increased  mine  safety,  arbitrary 
civil  penalties  procedures  which  are  of 
questionable  constitutionality,  and  in- 
crease notification  requirements  so  that 
violations  can  be  more  quickly  and  eflQ- 
ciently  corrected. 

I  am  encouraged  that  S.  425,  the  Fed- 
eral Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act. 
addresses  the  environmental  problems  of 
coal  surface  mining  with  strmgent  stand- 
ards, but  with  care  to  establish  reason- 
able and  workable  controls.  While  I  in- 
tend to  offer  several  amendments  to  the 
bill — hopefully  improving  it — I  support 
its  basic  provisions  and  standards  and 
feel  that  it  will  lead  us  toward  a  reason- 
able and  environmentally  sound  ap- 
proach to  coal  production. 

Insofar  as  the  bill  mtemalizes  the  en- 
vironmental costs  of  coal  production,  it 
may  result  m  increases  m  the  cost  of 
coal  and  thus  electricity.  Insofar  as  It 
ends  the  "environmental  subsidy"  of  sur- 
face mined  coal,  it  will  reduce  the  com- 
petitive advantage  of  strip  mining  over 
underground  mining. 

I  feel  that  these  are  worthy  goals,  well 
worth  the  cost,  and  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
for  adopting  this  course. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  that 
Is  pending  before  the  Senate  today.  The 
events  m  the  Middle  East  dramatize  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  develop  our 
coal  reserves  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mands. Iraq  has  armouncd  that  It  has 
nationalized  the  interests  of  two  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  because  "rggressions 
in  the  Arab  world  necessitated  directing 
a  blow  at  American  interests  in  the  Arab 
nation." 

Our  dependence  upon  foreign  soiu-ces 
of  oU  invites  political  blackmail.  The 
Arab  countries  recognize  this  leverage 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  It.  It  behooves 
us  to  develop  our  domestic  supplies  of  en- 
ergy. Coal  offers  the  greatest  potential. 
There  is  a  need  for  legislation  which 
will  protect  our  environment  and  still 
allow  us  to  recover  oiir  natural  resources. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
to  preserve  our  environment.  Likewise, 
the  social  and  economic  weU-belng  of  our 
Nation  is  dependent  upon  the  continued 
recovery  of  coal  by  surface  minmg.  The 
goals  are  compatible  and,  in  Ught  of  our 
modem  technology,  can  be  attained  If 
reasonable  legislation  is  enacted. 

I  favor  the  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive Federal  legislation  which  would 
place  the  primary  responsibility  for  Im- 
plementation and  enforcement  with  the 
States.  If  the  States'  laws  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  standard,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  authority  to  force 
compliance.  However,  such  legislation 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  States 
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latitude  in  adopting  legislation  that  Is 
suited  to  the  diverse  climatic  and  topo- 
graphic variations  of  our  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, requirements  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Western  States  might 
not  be  appropriate  for  the  Appalachian 
States. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  tills 
legislation  in  the  markup  sessions.  I 
jomed  with  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Lee  Metcalf)  to  supportmg 
amendments  that  would  allow  the  States 
to  require  reclamation  standards  more 
stringent  than  the  minlmimi  required 
by  Federal  law.  While  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  assure  that  no  mming  of  lands 
occur  unless  reclamation  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  want  to  assure  that  the  envi- 
ronment In  the  West  is  adequately  pro- 
tected. As  I  have  said  before,  while 
tougher  State  environmental  standards 
might  increase  the  cost  of  the  energy 
that  the  energy  consummg  states  receive 
from  the  producing  States,  If  consuming 
States  want  the  energy,  they  should  be 
willing  to  share  In  the  cost  of  protectmg 
the  environment. 

Despite  my  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, I  will  not  support  imreasonable 
reclamation  standards.  In  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations,  we  tried  to  spell  out 
the  costs  of  reclamation.  Let  no  one  doubt 
who  will  pay  for  it:  the  man  who  flips 
the  light  switch.  The  consiuner  should 
realize  that  the  price  reflects  the  costs 
tavolved  In  the  reclamation  of  mined 
land. 

The  plight  of  the  consmner  is  fraught 
with  high  prices  and  mflation.  There  Is 
no  need  to  add  to  this  biu-den  by  im- 
postog  controls  in  the  name  of  environ- 
mental protection  that  do  nothing  but 
inflate  the  cost  of  energy.  We  need  to  get 
the  reclamation  job  done  without  enact- 
ing excessive  controls. 

In  days  that  are  past,  land  has  been 
mined  which  has  not  been  reclaimed.  The 
scars  of  this  rape  of  the  land  have 
emoted  into  a  highly  controversial  is- 
sue. Many  advocate  the  abolition  or  phas- 
mg  out  of  strip  mming.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  such  drastic  measures.  Sur- 
face mmed  coal  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
annual  coal  production.  One-third  of  our 
electric  power  is  generated  from  coal  pro- 
duced by  surface  mining  methods.  Sur- 
face mined  coal  Is  the  lowest-cost  quan- 
titatively available  source  of  energy  in 
our  Nation.  It  is  essential  that  this  source 
of  energy  not  be  terminated. 

Proponents  for  the  abolition  of  surface 
mining  contend  that  97  percent  of  our 
coal  reserves  must  be  deep  mined.  This 
overlooks  the  fact  that  strlppable  re- 
serves would  meet  the  present  coal  needs 
of  the  electric  utilities  for  more  than  100 
years.  Surface  mining  permits  almost 
total  recovery  of  the  coal  deposit.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  mining  will  not 
be  conducted  If  the  land  cannot  be  re- 
claimed. Although  there  are  deep  reserves 
of  coal,  present  imderground  technology 
does  not  exist  because  of  the  deep  depth 
or  thickness  of  the  seams.  Our  need  for 
coal  cannot  await  the  development  of 
undergroimd  technology.  Existing  power 
plants  and  those  which  have  been 
planned  are  dependent  upon  surface 
mined  coal. 
In  recent  days  much  has  been  said 


about  a  report  that  Is  in  the  process  of 
being  prepared  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  on  the  potential  of  rehabili- 
tatlng  Western  coal  lands  which  have 
been  surfaced  mined.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  report  has  not  been  approved 
or  distributed,  copies  of  it  have  been  in 
circulation.  I  do  not  condone  this  sur- 
repetitious  circulation  of  the  rep>ort. 
However,  it  has  been  useful  in  evaluating 
the  problems  associated  with  surface 
mining.  The  pending  legislation  estab- 
lishes realistic  Federal  guidelines  and 
gives  the  States  authority  to  exceed  the 
minimum  standards  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  individual  States. 

Despite  my  general  support  of  the  bill, 
I  have  the  same  reservations  that  Sen- 
ator Fannin  expressed  about  section  216 
of  the  bill  which  would  designate  certain 
areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface  mimng. 
I  have  no  objection  to  designaUng  an 
area  as  unsuitable  for  mining  if  it  can- 
not be  reclaimed  or  if  the  surface  mm- 
ing operation  would  be  incompatible 
with  existing  land  use  plans  or  pro- 
grams. However.  I  do  object  to  the  blan- 
ket designation  of  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  as  being  unsuitable 
for  mining. 

The  term  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  and  the  definition 
thereof,  as  contatoed  m  subsection  216 
<aM3),  was  borrowed,  verbatim,  from 
S.  268.  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  21.  but  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House.  That  measure  is  much  broad- 
er in  scope,  in  that  it  relates  to  all  forms 
of  land  use,  and  purportedly  will  create 

mechanisms  for  decisionmaking as 

a  means  of  weighing  and  balancing  com- 
peting environmental,  economic  and  so- 
cial requirements  and  values."  The  re- 
port on  S.  268  states  (page  44)  : 

If  we  are  to  avoid  shaping  the  Matlon's 
rutiire  by  Incremental,  ad  hoc  decisionmak- 
ing, the  uses  to  which  land  resoxipces  are  to 
be  dedicated  should  be  guided  by  wise  plan- 
ning and  management  at  all  leveU  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  provision  \n  the 
surface  mining  legislation  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  policy  of  the  land  use  legisla- 
tion, since  no  provision  is  made  for  bal- 
ancing competing  requirements  and  the 
decisions  will,  indeed,  be  made  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis. 

The  use  of  the  criteria  from  the  land 
use  measure  Is  Inappropriate  in  a  surface 
mining  bill.  A  different  criterion  is  ap- 
propriate. In  this  case  the  criteria  are 
applied  to  the  designation  of  areas  un- 
suitable for  surface  mining.  And.  as  the 
report  reflects,  under  these  criteria  a 
State  could  designate  its  entire  land 
area  as  unsuitable  for  surface  mining, 
and  ". . .  could  prohibit  all  or  some  forms 
of  surface  mining  entirely."  This  could 
be  done  without  consideration  of  the 
consequences  to  the  Nation— its  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-l)eing,  the  energy 
crisis,  or  national  defense. 

Such  a  result  would  amoimt  to  pro- 
hibition In  the  name  of  regulation,  and 
the  consequences  of  a  prohibitory  bill 
were  never  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee, nor  did  the  committee  address 
Itself  to  the  propoeiUon  that  this  bill 
could  result  In  prohibition  of  surface 
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mining.  The  guiding  principle  of  com- 
mittee dellt)eratlon  was — "If  you  ccumot 
reclaim,  you  cannot  surface  mine."  This 
prohibitory  result  is,  therefore,  m  direct 
contravention  of  that  guiding  principle 
and  should  be  revised. 

If  prohibition  is  a  possible  result  of 
the  language  of  section  216,  which  Is 
based  upon  language  contained  to  the 
land  lise  legislation.  Senators  should  re- 
flect upon  what  other  prohibitions  may 
be  imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  land  use 
legislation  or  other  legislation  which 
may  also  incorporate  these  same  provi- 
sions. If  a  State  land  use  agency  is  to 
classify  lands  and  its  classification  is 
btoding  upon  the  suriace  mining  regu- 
latory agency,  thereby  prohibiting  sur- 
face mining  on  any  or  all  parts  of  a 
State,  what  will  be  the  Impact  of  such 
designations  with  respect  to  other  po- 
tential land  uses?  For  example,  will  a 
State  land  use  agency  designate  areas 
imsuitable  for  highway  construction,  for 
urban  development,  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, for  Eigriculture,  for  grazing, 
for  airports,  and  so  forth?  WUl  legisla- 
tion be  proposed  in  each  of  the  above 
categories  to  require  a  similar  review 
by  the  agency  of  Jurisdiction  over  such 
categories?  In  short,  following  this 
course  will  negate  and  nullify  the  policy 
of  the  land  use  legislation,  that  is,  to  pro- 
vide "a  means  of  weighing  and  balanc- 
ing competing  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  requirements  and  values." 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  to  this  bill.  We  need 
balanced  legislation  which  will  allow  us 
to  utilize  coal  as  a  means  to  tocrease  our 
domestic  energy  supplies,  decrease  our 
reliance  on  foreign  energy  sources,  and 
stabilize  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclusion  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  admiration  to 
Senator  Metcalf  for  the  excellent  job 
he  did  to  chairing  the  markup  sessions 
on  the  surface  mtotog  legislation.  If  it 
were  not  for  his  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion, it  Is  doubtful  that  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  would  be  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Mining  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  have  circulated 
a  letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
which  characterizes  this  bill  as  one 
which  has  many  serious  deficiencies 
which  could  cause  significant  if  not  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  coal  todustry. 
I  challenge  that  assertion.  The  legis- 
lation reported  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee represents  a  responsible  compro- 
mise of  competing  interests.  It  is  a  sensi- 
ble, reasonable  approach  to  the  problem 
of  regulating  surface  mining  operations. 
All  of  us  are  far  too  familiar  with  the 
devastation  which  has  taken  place  in 
Appalachia — devastation  which  is  largely 
the  result  of  a  himgry  nation's  search 
for  coal.  That  search  has  been  unregu- 
lated and  has  left  destruction  in  its  wake. 
We  have  enough  imreclaimed  surface- 
mtoed  land  In  these  United  States  to 
form  a  path  a  mile  wide  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  want  to  repeat  the 
spectacle  of  destruction  to  the  western 
reaches  of  our  Nation  where  that  htingry 
todustry  Is  now  turning  for  Its  fuel. 


I  agree  with  the  assumption  that  the 
rich  bounty  of  coal  which  lies  just  be- 
low the  surface  of  our  land  must  be 
mtoed.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  complex 
reasons  which  represent  the  need  for 
that  source  of  energy:  A  dangerous  re- 
liance upon  foreign  oil  with  all  Its  politi- 
cal and  economic  implications;  depleted 
domestic  reserves  of  natural  gas;  the 
need  for  immediate  goal  gasification  pro- 
grams; and,  perhaps  ironically,  environ- 
mental standards  which  demand  low- 
sulfur  coal  for  the  generation  of  much 
of  our  electrical  power. 

The  bill's  opponents  won't  get  much  of 
an  argument  from  me  against  mining 
those  reserves.  It's  when  we  begto  talk- 
ing about  methods  and  controls  that  we 
may  ftod  ourselves  with  divergent  potots 
of  view. 

Strlppable  coal  deposits  account  for 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  total  coal 
reserves.  There  are  estimates  which  put 
that  amount  even  lower.  The  economics 
of  the  coal  Industry  have  made  deep  mto- 
tog of  coal  much  more  costly  than  strip 
mintog.  But  while  I  readily  acknowledge 
the  todustry's  right  to  benefit  from  the 
economies  of  strip  mintog,  I  want  a 
guarantee — not  merely  a  reasonable  as- 
surance— that  every  acre  of  land  laid 
open  will  be  reclaimed.  That  requires 
tough  strip  mining  legislation— legisla- 
tion such  as  we  have  before  us  today. 

This  bill  asks  nothing  which  is  beyond 
the  industry's  ability  to  perform.  Coal 
may  cost  us  all  more  as  the  industry's 
costs  of  providing  for  adequate  reclama- 
tion are  passed  on  to  the  American  con- 
simier.  But  we  simply  must  pay  that 
price.  The  alternative  is  further  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  of  even  more  of  our 
land. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  expressed  the  need 
beautifully  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury: 

There  must  be  a  look  ahead,  there  must 
be  a  reaUzatlon  of  the  text  that  to  waste,  to 
destroy,  our  natural  resourcea,  to  skin  and 
exhaust  the  land  Instead  of  using  It  so  as 
to  Increase  Its  usefulness,  wm  result  In  un- 
dermining In  the  days  of  oxir  children  the 
very  prosperity  which  we  ought  by  right  to 
band  down  to  them  amplified  and  developed. 

There  are  complatots  about  S.  425  to 
its  present  form.  Some  believe  it  is  too 
harsh  and  too  strong.  If  anything  I  be- 
lieve it  errs  on  the  side  of  permissiveness. 
But  I  am  willing  to  work  with  the  to- 
dustry to  see  that  Its  goals  are  met. 

Some  have  complained  about  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  legislation.  That  philos- 
ophy is  embodied  withto  a  single  para- 
graph to  the  section  which  sets  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  Section 
102  states. 

It  Is  the  long-term  goal  of  Congress  to 
prevent  the  adverse  effect  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  surface  mining 
operations.  Toward  that  end.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  .  .  .  assure  that  coal  sur- 
face mining  operations  are  not  conducted 
where  reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act 
is  not  feasible. 

If  the  land  cannot  be  reclaimed  then 
it  must  not  be  mtoed.  Otir  land  Is  too 
precious  to  risk  Its  permanent  destruc- 
tion. We  must  realize  that  there  are  mto- 
eral-laden  Icmds  which  cannot  be  re- 
claimed and  that  resource  will  be  lost  to 
the  present  generation. 


A  recent  report  by  a  study  committee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  "Rehabilitation  Potential  of  Western 
Coal  Lajids"  emphasizes  the  need  to  ban 
surface  mintog  from  lands  which  cannot 
be  reclaimed.  The  report  todicates  that 
certato  areas  of  our  country — where  the 
precipitation  is  less  than  10  toches  an- 
nually— simply  cannot  be  reclaimed.  It 
calls  the  "potential  for  rehabilitation  of 
any  surface  mtoed  area  in  the  West  *  *  • 
critically  site  specific." 

Because  reclamation  is  "critically  site 
specific"  we  must  resist  the  urge  to  mtoe 
now  and  reclaim  later.  We  must  plan  for 
reclamation  and  mtoe  only  when  that 
planning  is  done,  only  when  we  have  the 
assurance  declamation  can,  to  fact,  be 
accomplished. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  legis- 
lation which  will  be  open  to  criticism 
durtog  the  comtog  det»te.  I  believe  the 
legislation  represents  a  fair  and  respon- 
sible compromise  among  competing  to- 
terests.  I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Metcalf.  for  his  long  and  careful  guid- 
ance of  this  legislation  through  the  In- 
terior Committee.  It  is  largely  due  to  his 
efforts  that  we  have  come  this  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  to  the  Record  certato  por- 
tions of  the  report  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences /National  Academy 
of  Engineering  on  the  "RehabUitation 
Potential  of  Western  Coal  Lands." 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REHABn-rrATION    POTXNTIAL   OF    WESTEKN    COAL 

Lands 
(A  Report  to  the  Energy  Policy  Project  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  by  the  Study  Committee 
on  the  Potential  for  Rehabilitating  Lands 
Surface  Mined  for  Coal  in  the  Weetem 
United  States.  Environmental  Studies 
Board,  National  Academy  of  Science  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering) 

STVDT  COMMmTB  ON  THr  POTENTIAL  TX>% 
RSHABn.rrATING  LANDS  StjaPACK  kCtNZD  FOK 
COAL  IN  THE  WESTERN  UNmD  STATES 

•  Tadls  W.  Box,  Utah  State  University. 
Logan.  Utah,  Chairman. 

C.  Wayne  Cook.  Colorado  State  University, 
Port  Collier.  Colorado. 

Richard  S.  Davidson,  Battelle  Memorial 
IzLstltute.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

•  Richard  P.  Hadley,  VS.  CJeologlcal  Sur- 
vey, Denver,  Colorado. 

Arthur  D.  Hasler.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Wisconsin. 

Richard  L.  Hodder,  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, Bozeman.  Montana. 

Edward  A.  Johnson,  VS.  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Walter  B.  Langbeln,  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Washington.  DC. 

Luna  B.  Leoptold.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Harold  E.  Malde.  UJS.  Geological  Survey. 
Denver.  Colorado. 

Richard  A.  Schmidt.  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Menlo  Park,  California. 

Eric  G.  Walther,  Colorado  Plateau  En- 
vironmental Advisory  Council,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

•  M.  Gordon  Wolman,  Johns  Hopklna  Uni- 
versity. Baltimore,  Maryland. 

rOR     THE     ENVIRON  MXNTAL     STTTDIXS     BOARS 

Ralph  A.  Llewellyn,  Principal  Staff  Officer. 
Genevieve  Atwood.  Staff  Officer. 
Merrl  E.  Oxley,  Project  Secretary. 


*  Member  of  Editorial  Committee. 
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Roger  Bay.  VB.  Forest  Service,  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  WasiUngton.  D.C. 

John  Moon.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
UJ3.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington 
DC. 

Mark  LevLne,  Ford  Foundation. 

CHAPTSX     1.-    FINDINGS    AND    RSCOMMENDATIOKS 

The  nation's  demand  for  energy  is  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Even  when  we  con- 
sider the  most  conservative  estimates  of  fu- 
ture requirements  among  the  many  published 
projections,  meeting  those  requirements  will 
require  efficient  utilization  of  fossil  fuels  and 
an  objective  evaluation  of  the  trade-offs  be- 
tween energy  production,  consumption  of  re- 
sources, and  environmental  quality.  Public 
concern  over  unhealed  schools.  oU-soaked 
cormorants,  belching  smoke  stacks,  vanishing 
blackfooted  ferrets,  and  the  proepect  of  gaso- 
line rationing  have  caught  policy  makers  be- 
tween conflicting  demands  for  more  and 
cheaper  energy  and  a  cleaner,  more  livable 
envlroanjent. 

No  Issue  associated  with  the  current  energy 
debate  Is  more  In  the  center  of  this  conflict 
between  demand  and  conservation  than  is  the 
surface  mining  of  coal.  Our  most  abundant 
domestic  fossil  fuel  Is  coal  and  much  of  It 
occurs  at  depths  where  It  can  be  mined  by 
surface  methods.  Surface  mining  destroys  the 
existing  natural  communities  completely  and 
dramatically.  Indeed,  restoration  of  a  land- 
scape disturbed  by  the  surface  mining,  in  the 
ser.se  of  recreating  the  former  conditions.  Is 
not  passible.  Nevertheless,  rising  energy  con- 
sumption coupled  with  Increasing  difficulty 
In  securing  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and  low  sulfur  crude  oil  Is  focusing  attention 
on  coal. 

The  controversy  over  surface  mining  has 
been  centered  mainly  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  but  now  it  is  shifting  to  the  American 
West.  Unfortunately,  the  methods  of  re- 
habilitating mined  areas  In  Appalachia. 
Europe,  and  other  humid  environments  are 
not  directly  transferable  to  the  arid  and 
semiarld  West.  By  rehabUttatlon  we  mean  re- 
turning the  land  to  a  form  and  productivity 
In  conformity  with  a  prior  land  use  plan  In- 
cluding a  stable  ecological  state  that  does  not 
contribute  substantially  to  environmental 
deterioration  and  Is  consistent  with  sur- 
rounding aeethetic  values.  It  must  be  clearly 
imderstood  that  whUe  we  Individually  held 
views  regarding  the  wisdom  of  surface  min- 
ing coal  m  the  arid  West.  buUdlng  large 
energy  conversion  facilities,  and  modifying 
the  natural  flow  of  water,  our  charge  was  to 
consider  whether  the  land.  If  surface  mined, 
could  be  rehabUltated  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
currently  known  and  If  so,  which  parts  and 
how.  We  recognize  that  there  are  very  sub- 
stantial related  Issues  that  we  did  not  con- 
sider, but  which  must  be  considered  In 
making  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  west- 
ern COfU. 

Ths  Committee's  principal  findings  and 
recommendations  are  given  In  the  following 
sections.  Additional  recommendations  and 
suggestions  for  action  are  included  at  appro- 
priate places  within  the  report. 

riNOINCS 

1.  Of  the  nearly  128  million  acres  (62  mil- 
lion hectares)  In  the  western  United  States 
that  are  underlain  by  coal,  approximately  1.5 
million  acres  (600,000  hectares)  could  be  sur- 
face mined  using  current  methods.  Of  these 
lands,  about  92.000  acres  (37,000  hectares) ,  or 
140  square  mUee,  would  be  disturbed  by  1990 
in  order  to  meet  current  projections  of  coal 
production.  By  the  year  2000  projection*  In- 
dicate disturbance  of  about  300  square  miles. 
By  comparison,  approximately  13  million 
acre*  (520.000  hectares),  nearly  2000  square 
miles,  have  been  disturbed  to  date  by  sur- 
face mining  La  the  eastern  coal  fields.  Ap- 
proximately 57%  of  our  remaining  coal  re- 
serves lie  In  the  West,  about  one-quarter  of 
which    can    be    mined    by    current    surface 


methods.  That  quarter,  nearly  27  blUlon  tons, 
represents  about  a  45-year  supply  If  all  cur- 
rent national  production  were  from  that 
source.  The  year  2000  projections  cited  do 
not  Include  production  that  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  proposed  gasification  projects. 

2.  We  believe  that  those  areas  receiving 
10  Inches  (250  mm)  or  more  of  annual  rain- 
fall can  usually  be  rehabUlUted  provided 
that  evapotransplratlon  Is  not  excessive.  If 
the  landscapes  are  properly  shaped,  and  if 
techniques  that  have  been  demonstrated 
successful  In  rehabilitating  disturbed  range- 
land  ara  applied.  However,  we  must  empha- 
size that  this  belief  Is  not  based  on  long- 
term,  extensive,  controlled  experiments  In 
shaping  and  revegetatlng  western  lands  that 
have  been  surface  mined.  Few  such  studies 
have  been  made,  and  those  In  progress  have 
only  a  few  years  data  to  report.  Neverthe- 
less, much  research  has  been  done  on  revege- 
tatlng western  ranges,  disturbed  roadways, 
and  other  denuded  areas  In  arid  lands.  We 
believe  that  the  techniques  developed  In 
these  studies  can  and  should  be  adapted  to 
the  higher  rainfall  areas  of  the  West.  The 
drier  areas,  those  receiving  less  than  10 
Inches  (250  mm)  of  annual  rainfall  or  with 
high  evapotransplratlon  rates,  pose  a  more 
difficult  problem.  Revegetatlon  of  these  areas 
can  probably  be  accomplished  only  with 
major,  sustained  inputs  of  water,  fertilizer. 
and  management.  Range  seeding  experi- 
ments have  had  only  limited  success  In  the 
drier  areas.  Rehabilitation  of  the  drier  sites 
may  occur  naturally  on  a  time  scale  that 
is  unacceptable  to  society,  because  it  may 
take  decades,  or  even  centuries,  for  natural 
succession   to  reach  stable   conditions. 

3.  Rehabilitation  of  mined  lands,  how- 
ever, requires  more  than  achieving  a  stable 
growth  of  plants.  If  environmental  degrada- 
tion Is  to  be  avoided,  the  plants  themselves 
should  be  a  mixture  of  species  capable  of 
sustaining  the  former  native  animals.  Suit- 
ably sheltered  habitats  for  the  wUdllfe  can 
be  formed  by  attempting  to  model  the  land 
In  Its  former  Image.  Such  shaping  may  also 
help  to  satisfy  aesthetic  perceptions  and  may 
assist  the  control  of  erosion.  Environmental 
protection  also  requires  finding  means  to 
avoid  the  Impact  of  surface  mining  on  sur- 
face water  and  ground  water.  In  these  as- 
pects— wUdllfe,  aesthetics,  erosion  control, 
and  water  quality — pertinent  data  for  re- 
habilitating mined  land  are  virtually  non- 
existent. The  necessary  research  has  barely 
begun. 

4.  The  potential  for  rehabilitation  of  any 
surface  mined  area  In  the  West  Is  critically 
site  specific.  Nevertheless,  some  broad  prin- 
ciples apply  to  all  sites.  The  rehabillUtlcn 
of  a  specific  site  will  depend  on  the  detailed 
ecological  and  physical  conditions  at  that 
site,  the  T^rojected  land  use  for  the  site  after 
mining,  the  available  technology  that  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  site,  and  the  skill  in  applvlng 
that  technology.  Rehabilitation  objectives 
may  range  from  no  treatment  at  all  through 
the  gamut  of  reshaping  and  revegetatlon, 
to  complete  redesign  of  the  landscape 

5.  Because  natviral  ecosystems  correlate 
well  with  climates  and  soils,  plant  commu- 
nities can  serve  to  Identify  the  regional  po- 
tential for  natural  or  Induced  revegetatlon. 
The  coal  regions  of  the  West  support  four 
major  vegetation  types:  desert  shrub,  foot- 
hill shrub,  Ponderosa  pine  and  associated 
mountain  brush,  and  prairie  mixed  grasses. 
Desert  shrub  areas  are  not  easily  revegetated 
and  natural  plant  succession  Is  extremely 
slow.  In  the  foothill  shrub  areas,  even  the 
best  methods  may  be  subject  to  failure  dur- 
ing drought  years.  The  mixed  grass  prairies 
and  the  areas  of  pine  and  mountain  brush, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  a  high  potential  for 
successful  revegetatlon. 

6.  Although  technology  Is  currently  avail- 
able for  rehabUltatlng  moat  of  the  land  that 
^as  been  surface  mined  In  the  United 
States,  little  of  It  has  yet  been  properly  ap- 


plied. In  the  West  the  proper  application  of 
proven  technologies  is  particularly  crucial 
If  rehabilitation  efforts  are  to  be  successful. 
The  addition  of  each  recommended  item  In- 
creases the  probability  of  success  and  de- 
creases the  probability  of  failure.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  climatic  "safety  factor"  means 
that  even  supplying  all  the  requirements 
will  not  guarantee  success.  Instead,  success- 
ful rehabilitation  requires  a  commitment  to 
the  proper  appUcatlon  of  proven  techniques 
at  all  the  critical  times.  Competent  people 
trained  In  rehabilitation  techniques  and 
trained  In  techniques  for  monitoring  the  re- 
sults  of   their  efforts   are   needed 

7.  Present  knowledge  permits  a  partial 
assessment  of  the  local  and  regional  effects 
of  mining  and  the  potential  for  rehabilita- 
tion prior  to  commencement  of  operations. 
Information  Is  currently  available  or  Is  being 
developed  to  allow  cognizant  officials  to  co- 
ordinate programs  for  surface  mining  and 
rehabilitation  in  some  areas  in  ways  that 
could  reduce  irreversible  environmental  Im- 
pacts. Unfortunately,  the  varlabUlty  of  Insti- 
tutional arrangemenu,  particularly  the  un- 
even provisions  and  enforcement  of  existing 
state  laws,  may  inhibit  rehabUltatlon  efforts. 

8.  Most  state  laws  governing  surface  min- 
ing and  rehablUtatlon  In  the  West  do  not 
provide  for  adequate  planning,  monitoring, 
enforcement,  and  financing  of  rehabiUU- 
tlon.  SUte  agencies  charged  with  enforce- 
ment are  generally  understaffed  and  under- 
financed. Impairing  Implementation  «rf  the 
Intent  of  the  law. 

9.  Water  requirements  for  surface  mining 
operations  and  rehablliutlon  pracUces  are 
not  large  and  should  not  seriously  deplete 
aqulfiers  or  compete  with  existing  uses.  How- 
ever, disruption  of  natural  drainage  net- 
works at  mine  sites  may  Interfere  with 
downstream  water  rights,  and  groundwater 
aqulfiers  that  are  Intercepted  by  mining  op- 
erations may  be  drained  or  subject  to  change 
in  flow  patterns  causing  problems  for  csUb- 
llshed  users. 

10.  Because  water  requirements  are  a  ma- 
jor problem  in  western  areas,  water  con- 
sumption and  related  on-  and  off-site  en- 
vironmental Impacts  that  would  result  from 
conversion  of  coal  by  gasification,  liquefac- 
tion, or  Its  use  for  electricity  generation 
could  far  exceed  the  Impact  from  coal  min- 
ing alone.  Therefore,  a  broad  range  of  al- 
ternatives must  be  considered  in  evaluating 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  such  opera- 
tions. 

RKCOMICENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  on  the 
potential  for  rehabilitating  western  lands 
surface  mined  for  coal  are  based  on  three 
meetings  of  the  full  Study  Conmilttee.  field 
trips  to  mine  sites,  our  professional  experi- 
ence, extensive  discussions  with  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  other  Interested  people,  and  a  survey 
of  existing  literature.  Support  for  each 
recommendation  can  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  report.  In  formulating  these  recom- 
mendations the  potential  for  rehablliutlon 
was  the  Study  Committees  central  concern 
and  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  concern 
must  be  equally  Important  in  plans  for  coal 
resource  development.  This  concern  would 
require  a  very  serious  consideration  of  all 
the  options  In  the  extraction  of  the  coal. 

1.  We  recommend  that  surface  mining  for 
coal  should  not  be  pernoltted  on  either  public 
or  private  lands  without  the  prior  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitation  plans  designed  to  min- 
imize envlronmenui  Impacts,  to  meet  on-  and 
off-site  air  and  water  pollution  regulations, 
and  to  define  a  timetable  for  rehabilitation 
concurrent  with  the  mining  operation  The 
preplanning  should  be  part  of  an  original 
envlronmenui  Impact  analyols  for  the  region 
and  should  clearly  indicate  the  basis  on 
which  conditions  at  the  proposed  mine  sites 
are  evaluated.  It  U  Important  that  adequate 
provUlon  for  public  participation  be  a  part 
of  the  review  of  the  preplans. 
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2.  We  reconunend  that  minimum  regula- 
tions governing  the  surfsw*  mining  of  coal  be 
promptly  esUbllshed  by  Federal  sutute  to 
provide  for  preplanning,  monitoring,  en- 
forcement and  financing  of  rehabilitation, 
and  that  the  costs  of  these  activities  be 
financed  by  mining  operations.  We  also 
recommend  that  rehablliutlon  management 
plaru  be  made  and  enforced  for  a  period  suf- 
ficiently long  to  assure  vegetative  sublllty. 
We  recognize  that  state  and  local  govern- 
menu  may  wish  to  Impose  further  rehabili- 
tation requirements  to  meet  additional  goals. 
The  sharing  of  the  responsibilities  for  regu- 
lating surface  mining  and  rehablliutlon  In 
this  way  should  be  encouraged  Methods  for 
public  participation  at  these  several  levels 
of  government  should  be  Improved. 

3.  Rehablliutlon  of  surface  mines  on  pub- 
lic lands- should  set  the  example  of  the  best 
available  planning  and  the  most  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  rehabilitation  techniques  Ad- 
ministrative regulations  of  the  Federal  land 
management  agencies  should  go  well  beyond 
what  Is  demanded  by  sutute.  If  uchnology  is 
available.  Permits  and  leases  for  mining  coal 
on  Federal  lands  should  be  so  written  as  to 
demand  the  application  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced rehablllation  Uchnology. 

4  Improvement  of  rehablliutlon  tech- 
niques and  the  reduction  of  environmental 
ImpacU  depend  critically  upon  monitoring 
and  evaluaUon.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive.  non-In- 
dustry program  to  monitor  and  evaluau  the 
rehabilitation  of  all  current  and  future 
coal  surface  mining  operations.  Through  such 
experience,  performance  standards  for  re- 
habilitation can  be  bastrd  on  Uchnlcal 
knowledge  The  evidence  must  include  a 
complete  baseline  Inventory  of  the  existing 
ecology,  geology,  and  hydrology  prior  to 
granting  a  permit  and  the  esubilshment  of 
a  set  of  contlnumg  observations  to  monitor 
the  on-siu  and  off -site  effecu  of  mining  and 
rehabilitation.  Such  studies  must  also  In- 
clude the  determination  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  soils  and  overburden  and 
the  hydrologlc  effects  of  surface  mining  on 
groundwater,  surface  drainage  and  water 
quality  as  affected  both  on-site  and  off-site. 
These  data  will  be  a  necessary  measure  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  serve  ae  an 
essential  guide  for  on-going  and  future  op- 
erations. The  observatlcns  should  be  veri- 
fied by  agencies  independent  of  the  min- 
ing operation  because  many  years  of  objec- 
tive observations  are  required  and  organiza- 
tional continuity  is  essential. 

5.  Since  mining  and  rehablliutlon  Involve 
many  diverse  economic,  ecologlc.  engineer- 
ing, hydrologlc  and  social  factors  in  complex 
InUractlons  and  feedback  loops,  we  recom- 
mend that  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  coal  include  studies  on 
toui  system  approaches  to  energy  resource 
mlnmg.  mined  land  rehablliutlon.  and 
energy  conversion.  Because  rehabilitation 
depends  upon  qualified  people,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  responsible  governmental 
agencies  develop  interdisciplinary  teams  to 
assess  the  potential  for  rehablliutlon  of  pro- 
posed mine  sius  and  to  conduct  the  research 
for  rehablliutlon. 

6.  Certain  features  of  the  landscape  can- 
not  be  restored  at  any  price.  If  Irreplaceable 
historic,  scenic,  or  archeologlcal  sites  or  en- 
dangered species  occur  in  an  area  proposed 
for  mineral  exploration  or  surface  mining 
or  If  such  values  In  a  neighboring  area  would 
be  Irreparably  damaged  by  such  activity,  no 
mining  should  take  place  without  an  exten- 
sive review  of  the  consequences.  In  some 
cases  artlflacte  may  be  salvaged  or  moved 
with  minimal  loss  of  their  value  to  society. 
In  those  Instances  the  salvage  operation 
should  be  considered  part  of  the  cost  of  re- 
hablliutlon and  charged  against  the  min- 
ing operaUon.  If  such  Irreplaceable  artlfacU 
cannot  be  moved  or  protected,  or  If  the  land- 
scape  and   associated   blou   cannot   be  rs- 
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habUluted  for  social  purposes,  surface  mln- 
mg should  be  prohibited. 

7.  Modern  technology  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  changed  uses  and  design  of  new 
landscapes  In  mined  areas.  Overburden  Is  a 
resource  for  these  activities,  not  a  waste 
material.  We  recommend  that  regional 
planning  for  subsequent  land  uses,  such  as 
rangeland  parks,  recreational  areas,  and 
urban  disposal  centers,  Uke  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

8.  The  shortage  of  water  Is  a  major  factor 
In  planning  for  future  development  of  coal 
reserves  In  the  American  West.  Although  we 
conclude  that  enough  water  is  available  for 
mining  and  rehabilitation  at  most  sites,  not 
enough  water  exists  for  large  scale  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  other  energy  forms  (e.g.,  gasi- 
fication or  steam  electric  power) .  The  poten- 
tial environmental  and  social  Impacts  of  the 
use  of  this  water  for  large  scale  energy  con- 
version projects  would  exceed  by  far  the 
anticipated  impact  of  mining  alone.  We 
recommend  that  alternate  locations  be  con- 
sidered for  energy  conversion  facilities  and 
that  adequate  evaluations  be  made  of  the 
options  (Including  rehablliutlon)  for  the 
various  local  uses  of  the  available  water. 

Mr.  Mj*NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  glad  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  after  many  months  of  work  in 
this  session,  has  been  able  at  long  last  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  S.  425. 
which  is  now  the  pending  business. 

I  rise  to  speak  not  only  about  the  coal 
situation  in  general,  but  also  about  a 
minority  of  the  population  in  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
to  represent,  a  minority  also  In  the  Da- 
kotas  and  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  a 
minority  which  usually  votes  Republi- 
can, a  minority  which  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, and  a  minority  which,  in 
many  respects,  comprises  the  last  of  the 
rugged  individualists  in  this  country. 

I  refer  to  the  ranchers,  the  cattlemen, 
the  wheat  growers,  and  others  who 
homesteaded  land  in  eastern  Montana, 
the  Dakotas.  and  Wyoming,  who  were 
there  before  the  railroads,  with  the  rail- 
roads, and  after  the  railroads,  who  have 
raised  families  for  many  decades  on  this 
land,  and  who  have  an  investment  which 
should  not  be  applied  just  to  the  surface 
soil,  but  which  should  be  protected  as  far 
as  the  subsurface  minerals  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  for  those  people  that  I  intend  to 
speak  this  afternoon,  because  they  are 
entitled  to  representation,  and  they  will 
get  it.  Even  though  they  may  be  few  in 
numbers,  they  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
build  this  Nation,  to  build  and  develop 
the  West,  and  to  make  our  part  of  the 
country  what  it  is  today.  They  want  the 
big  sky  to  remain.  They  want  the  fresh 
air  to  remain.  They  want  to  have  a  say 
about  whether  the  subsurface  rights  on 
the  land  which  they  occupied  and  devel- 
oped is  or  is  not  going  to  be  subject  to 
some  outside  force  outside  the  fsunilles 
which  developed  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  S.  425,  Is  in  my  esti- 
mation one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  93d 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  before  ad- 
journment both  Houses  of  Congress  can 
pass  a  strong  workable  surface  coal  min- 
ing reclamation  bill  and  send  the  meas- 
ure to  the  President  for  his  consider- 
ation. S.  425  as  reported  by  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  a  good  bill  and  hits  the  issue  head 
on.  With  a  few  strengthening  amend- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  can  be- 
come an  effective  partner  in  the  effort 
underway  in  several  States  to  require 
orderly,  planned,  and  reasonable  devel- 
opment of  the  coal  resources  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Coal  has  suddenly  become  the  instant 
solution  to  the  so-called  energy  crisis. 
As  I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  this  premise.  This 
single  solution  is  shortsighted  and  gives 
no  consideration  to  other  areas— ex- 
panded research  and  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy  such  as  MHD.  the  sun, 
perfected  nuclear  power,  expansion  of 
existing  power  generation  facilities — all 
too  little  Is  being  done  in  these  areas.  I 
get  the  distinct  impression  that  many 
believe  the  quickest  way  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis  is  to  go  out  West  and  strip 
mine  vast  acreages  of  low-sulfur  coal 
that  lie  under  the  surface  of  the  plains 
and  prairie  lands.  This  can  easily  be 
done  by  stripping  of  the  coal  deposits  re- 
quiring a  minimiun  of  technology,  some 
large  equipment,  and  a  mode  of  trans- 
porting coal. 

Very  little  thought  and  effort  has  been 
given  to  the  consequences.  What  is  left 
after  20  or  30  years?  What  is  being  done 
about  reclaiming  the  land:  can  it  be  re- 
stored to  productivity?  What  about  the 
dislocated  surface  owner,  the  man  who 
occupies,  the  family  who  occupies  much 
of  the  land  in  the  Port  Union  basin  in 
eastern  Montana  and  in  the  two  Dakotas 
especiaUy  North  Dakota,  and  the  tre- 
mendous coal  deposits  in  the  Powder 
River  basin  comprising  southeastern 
Montana  and  northern  Wyoming?  The 
only  way  we  are  going  to  get  solutions  to 
some  of  these  questions  is  to  get  the 
answers  before  the  surface  mining  pro- 
ceeds any  further. 

The  State  of  Montana,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  has  adopted  some  very  strong  recla- 
mation requirements,  and  I  believe  the 
State  should  be  supported  in  Its  efforts  bv 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
Committee  has  just  released  the  prelim- 
inary report  on  their  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  rehabilitating  lands  surface 
mined  for  coal  in  the  Western  United 
States.  This  report  shares  many  of  my 
concerns  and  makes  some  excellent  rec- 
ommendations and  guidelines. 
The  Academy  recommends — 
That  surface  mining  for  coal  should  not  be 
permitted  on  either  public  or  private  lands 
without  the  prior  development  of  rehabUl- 
Utlon  plans  designed  to  mlnlmlsse  environ- 
mental impacte.  to  meet  on-  and  off-site  air 
and  water  poUuUon  regulations,  and  to  de- 
fine a  tlmeUble  for  rehablllUUon  concurrent 
with  the  mining  operation.  The  preplanning 
should  be  part  of  an  original  environmental 
Impact  analysis  for  the  region  and  should 
clearly  Indicate  the  basis  on  which  condiuons 
at  the  proposed  mine  sites  are  evaluated  It 
Is  imporunt  that  adequate  provision  for 
public  paruclpauon  be  a  part  of  the  rvvlew 
of  the  preplans. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  min- 
imum regulations  governing  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  be  promptly  esUbllshed 
by  Federal  statute  to  provide  for  pre- 
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planning,  monitoring,  enforcement,  and 
financing  of  rehabilitation,  and  that  the 
costs  of  these  activities  be  financed  by 
mining  operations.  They  also  recommend 
that  rehabilitation  management  plans 
be  made  and  enforced  for  a  period  suffi- 
ciently long  to  assure  vegetative  stability. 
It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  Congress  ad- 
journs this  fall  that  we  will  have  fulfilled 
our  responsibility  and  sent  such  surface- 
mining  legislation  to  the  President. 

The  Academy  also  addresses  itself  to 
another  area  of  major  concern  to  west- 
erners— the  shortage  of  water.  And  do 
not  underestimate  this  factor  because  it 
is  tremendously  important.  Those  of  us 
who  come  from  the  West  certainly  need 
no  education  or  should  need  no  education 
as  to  what  water  means  to  oiu-  part  of 
the  cotintry,  especially  in  States  like 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  the  two  Dako- 
tas,  where  the  average  yearly  rairLfall  is 
between  12  and  13  inches  a  year.  In  other 
words,  water  Is  our  life  blood.  If  we  do 
not  have  it,  we  do  not  live,  because  we 
cannot  produce.  This  is  a  major  factor  in 
planning  for  future  development  of  coal 
reserves  in  the  West — that  is,  the  short- 
age of  water.  The  study  concludes  that 
enough  water  is  available  for  mining  and 
rehabilitation  at  most  sites,  but  not 
enough  water  exists  for  large-scale  con- 
version of  coal  to  other  energy  forms  and 
the  prospect  of  many  large  gasification 
or  steam  electric  powerplants  in  eastern 
Montana. 

That  Is  where  the  Yellowstone  River 
comes  In,  one  of  the  vital  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rivers  in  our  State.  The  potential 
environmental  and  social  impacts  of  the 
use  of  this  water  for  large  scale  energy 
conversion  projects  would  exceed  by  far 
the  anticipated  impact  of  mining  alone, 
according  to  these  experts. 

Water  is  a — water  is  "the"  most  treas- 
ured resource  in  Montana,  and  we  must 
give  detailed  consideration  to  th»  effect 
that  strip  mining  and  energy  conversion 
facilities  will  have  on  the  future  avail- 
ability of  water  in  Montana  This  is  one 
area  in  which  I  am  confident  that  the 
State  of  Montana  will  take  some  addi- 
tional action. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  an 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  S.  425.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  my  able  col- 
league from  Montana  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 
Metals,  and  Fuels,  several  items  that  I 
would  like  to  have  clarified  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  our  State.  Many  of 
my  questions  luive  been  answered,  may 
I  say.  in  your  excellent  opening  state- 
ment, but  there  are  .several  items  I  would 
like  to  discuss  further. 

S  425  addresses  itself  to  the  problem  of 
designating  areas  unsuitable  for  surface 
mining  because  of  its  fragile  or  historic 
significance.  Is  it  the  basic  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  determine  these  areas  in- 
compatible to  surface  mining,  or  Is  this 
an  area  in  which  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  exercise  its  leadership? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  the  Senator  from  Montana  heard 
the  opening  statements  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming who  raised  the  question  about  this 
specific  provision.  It  is  section  216  of  the 


bill.  In  section  216  of  the  bill,  we  provide 
that  we  can  set  aside  and  designate  areas 
which  we  have  in  mind  where,  by  Federal 
regulation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
can  set  them  aside,  or  we  can  set  aside 
areas  by  State  regulation. 

Let  me  go  back  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments the  Senator  made  earlier  about  the 
bill  the  State  of  Montana  and  its  legisla- 
ture passed.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
stronger  than  this  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  more  stringent  than  tills  bUl.  But  if 
it  is  stronger  and  more  stringent,  then 
the  provisions  of  the  State  bill  apply. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
State  of  Montana,  for  example,  could 
say  that  we  will  have  no  surface  mining 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  or  that  we  wlU 
have  no  surface  mining  in  certain  areas, 
or  that  we  will  have  no  surface  mining 
In  certain  designated  areas.  So  the  prob- 
lem of  designating  areas  is  up  to  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity 
to  both  of  them  to  designate  these  special 
areas. 

However,  if  the  State  of  Montana 
wants  to  designate  certain  areas,  then, 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  425.  we  ad- 
here and  comply  with  the  desires  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  and  I  know,  the  State 
of  Montana  tias  enacted  a  very  strong 
surface  mining  reclamation  program; 
and  without  making  a  detailed  compari- 
son, I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  what  is  proposed 
in  this  bill.  However,  that  is  a  matter 
which  will  have  to  be  determined  in  time. 
In  this  instance,  can  the  stronger  rec- 
lamation laws  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
if  they  aire  stronger,  be  applied  to  Fed- 
eral leases  or  is  it  likely  that  we  will  end 
up  with  two  different  sets  of  regxilatlons? 
I  would  certainly  support  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strong  law  in  all  areas  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  Is  an  area  In 
which  Senator  Hansen,  Senator  Buck- 
ley, and  I  have  insisted  all  along  that 
this  should  be  a  bill  for  States  rights 
and  State  reg\ilatlon.  We  are  setting 
only  mlnimimi  standards  that  we  be- 
lieve can  apply  to  every  geographical 
area  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  Is 
a  mountainous  area  of  mining  in  the 
Appalachians  or  the  flatlands  of  east- 
em  Montana. 

If  the  State  of  Montana  has  enacted 
a  stronger  siirface  mining  bill— which  I 
doubt— then  It  is  the  provision  of  this 
bill  tliat  any  provision  of  law  of  any 
State  law  more  stringent  shall  be  ap- 
plicable and  shall  be  enforced,  not  only 
on  the  lands  within  the  State  but  on  the 
Federal  lands  within  the  State  as  well,  so 
that  the  national  forest  lands  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  that 
we  manage  ourselves  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  will  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  the  more 
stringent  State  law. 

This  is  in  section  501,  where  we  pro- 
vide that  where  the  State  laws  are  more 
stringent,  they  are  applicable.  Where 
Federal  lands  In  a  State  with  an  ap- 
proved State  program  are  Involved,  the 
Federal  land  program  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum. Include  the  requirements  of  the 


approved  State  progrsmi.  So  even  our 
BLM  lands  and  our  national  forest 
lands  are  subject  to  the  more  stringent 
State  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 
comment,  because  I  was  trying  to  em- 
phasize what  I  imderstood  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  say  in  his  opening 
remarks  today. 
Mr  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  a  basic  premise  that  Senator 
Hansen,  Senator  Buckley,  and  I  have 
insisted  on  throughout  the  markups  of 
this  bill.  It  became  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment for  a  while;  because  time  after 
time,  the  Buckley-Hansen-Metcalf  posi- 
tion was  reinforced. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Several  of  our  con- 
stituents have  suggested  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  be  given 
some  input  into  the  surface  mining  rec- 
lamation program.  Did  tills  subject  come 
up  in  the  deliberation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  what  is  the  general  consensus 
as  to  giving  EPA  some  responsibility 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course,  the  subject 
came  up ;  and  imder  the  general  law,  the 
EPA  has  responsibility  in  the  area,  and 
there  must  be  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  report.  We  felt  that  some  of 
the  areas  were  such  that  after  the  deci- 
sion and  the  report  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  decision  should 
be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  other  criteria  and  under  the 
needs  for  energy  that  are  developed  in 
the  bill.  We  did  not  give  the  veto  power 
to  the  EPA,  but  we  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  report,  there  should  be  con- 
sideration of  a  report,  there  should  be  a 
hearing,  and  there  should  be  a  citizens' 
suit  or  citizens'  input  into  such  a  hear- 
ing; so  that  we  feel  that  the  environ- 
mental position  Is  well  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agre*. 
S.  425  does  an  excellent  job  of  requir- 
ing acceptable  plans  for  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  on  any  new  Federal  leases 
before  they  are  executed.  I  believe  that 
is  absolutely  essential  if  there  is  to  be 
surface  mining. 

I  now  turn  to  a  matter  of  major  con- 
cern—the rights  of  the  surface  owner  as 
opposed  to  those  of  individuals  who  hold 
the  rights  to  the  subsurface  or  mineral 
rights.  In  the  Great  Plains,  it  will  be 
foimd  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  subsurface  and  surface  rights  are 
held  by  two  different  parties.  The  US. 
Government  is  a  very  large  landholder. 
In  Montana  alone,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administers  mineral  re- 
sources on  approximately  38  milUon 
acres  of  land.  Twelve  mUllon  acres  of 
private  surface  have  underlying  mineral 
resources  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Statistics  show 
that  there  are  approximately  3.1  million 
acres  of  strlppable  coal  reserves  in  east- 
em  Montana,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  1.7  million  acres  of 
this  coal  reserve  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Approximately  88  percent 
of  the  surface  rights  on  these  1.7  million 
acres  are  privately  held  This  gives  us 
some  Idea  of  the  problem  we  face  with 
split  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  effort  to  give  the 
surface  owners  some  additional  protec- 
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tlon.  I  will  send  to  the  desk  shortly  an 
amendment  to  section  511  of  S.  425.  The 
amendment  would  add  a  new  subsection 
providing  that  all  coal  deposits  in  those 
Federal  lands  where  the  United  States  is 
not  the  surface  owner  are  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  surface  mining  oper- 
ations and  open  pit  mining,  except  sur- 
face operations  incident  to  an  under- 
ground coal  mine. 

The  new  subsection  prevents  coal  sur- 
face mining  on  Federal  lands  where  the 
United  States  does  not  own  the  surface 
but  has  only  the  reserved  mineral  inter- 
ests. These  Federal  coal  deposits  would 
still  be  available  for  underground  min- 
ing. In  fact,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  such  deposits  are  not  considered 
"strlppable." 

In  my  estimation,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  net  preclude  the  right 
of  an  existing  lessee  of  Federal  minerals 
to  proceed  to  deep  mine  coal  under  his 
valid  lease.  Montana  is  rich  with  mineral 
deposits  o:  many  kinds,  but,  historically, 
most  of  the  minerals  developed  were  hard 
rock  and  were  developed  through  the 
deep  mine,  or  the  shaft,  process.  There 
was  a  minimum  of  disruption  to  the  sur- 
face. Surface  mining  as  we  know  it  to  be 
In  eastern  Montana  means  the  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  use  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  surface,  with  only  limited  hope  of  res- 
toration after  several  generations. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat  if  a  third 
or  fourth  generation  rancher  in  south- 
eastern Montana,  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin  In  southeastern  Montana  and 
northern  Wyoming,  or  in  the  Port  Union 
Basin  up  In  northeastern  Montana  and 
western  Dakota,  is  sincere  In  his  desire 
to  continue  to  conduct  his  ranching  op- 
erations, I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so  as  long  as  he 
holds  title  to  the  surface.  There  are  those 
who  are  not  Interested  in  monetary 
temptation,  and  I  oppose  Federal  {w;tion 
which  condones  disruption  of  their  live- 
lihood for  20.  30.  or  40  years.  This  applies 
to  the  farmer  and  even  to  the  residents 
of  a  small  town  which  might  find  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep,  rich  vein  of  strlp- 
pable coal. 

Soon  after  S.  425  was  reported,  I  did 
give  thought  to  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment  which  would  direct  Itself  pri- 
marily to  the  Interests  of  the  surface 
owners.  Recognizing  some  legislative 
problems,  I  decided  to  alter  my  proposal 
so  that  It  would  be  designed  to  limit  coal 
surface  mining  on  Federal  lands.  This 
amendment  would  do  so  and.  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  rights  of  the  surface 
owner  who  would  not  like  to  have  his 
land  stripped.  In  addition,  I  am  not  en- 
couraging the  holders  of  surface  rights 
to  hold  up  mining  companies  for  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  acquiring  their  surface. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  equitable 
arrangement  which  is  in  conformity  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Russell  E. 
Train,  who  recently  made  some  very  in- 
teresting observations  which  are  appli- 
cable to  Montana.  The  Administrator 
suggested  that  we  can  make  far  better 
use  of  our  coal  resources  by  digging  deep 
In  the  ground  for  it  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  strip  mining.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 


According  to  the  EPA  Administrator, 
only  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  coal 
supply  lies  near  the  surface  where  it  can 
be  stripped.  In  Montana,  we  have  re- 
serves of  132.1  billion  tons  of  low  sulfur 
coal.  I  believe  that  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Union,  on  the  basis  of  recent  findings, 
Montana  Is  the  largest  storehouse  of  low 
sulfur  content  coal,  and  that  is  where 
most  of  the  damage  would  take  place  so 
far  as  the  environment  is  concerned  and 
the  people  who  own  the  surface  rights. 

Almost  all  of  this  can  be  develoF)ed 
through  deep  mining  with  only  3.1  billion 
tons  of  low  sulphur  coal  considered  strip 
mine  reserves  or  40  to  1  in  deep  low 
sulfur  coal  to  strlppable  low  sulfur  coal. 

The  easiest  way  is  not  always  the  best. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Nation 
heed  Mr.  Train's  advice : 

The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
(mining)  more  eccnomlcaJly  attractive,  more 
t«ctinologlcally  feasible  and  more  social  ac- 
ceptable as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employment, 
the  better  off  we're  going  to  be. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  doing 
here  today  on  the  basis  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  will  send  to  the  desk  short- 
ly, is  to  make  a  plea  for  a  minority  part 
of  the  population  of  my  State,  northern 
Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas;  for  the  peo- 
ple who  have  ranched  and  farmed  for 
generations  and  who  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  continue  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  people  who  live  north 
of  Roundup  and  In  the  Glendlve  area 
In  eastern  Montana,  and  who  are  part 
of  the  Fork  Union  Basin ;  the  people  who 
live  down  in  the  Powder  River  Basin 
in  the  southeastern  pswt  of  Montana  and 
northern  Wyoming.  These  people  do  not 
number  a  great  deal  but  they  live  on  the 
land  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  pushed 
off.  We  should  give  those  people  every 
protection  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  133,  line  26.  strike  out  "In  tboae" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  in  tboee". 

On  page  134,  Une  4.  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
Insert  "( 1 ) ". 

On  page  134,  line  8.  strike  out  "(b) "  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  pa«e  134.  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(b)  All  coal  deposits,  title  to  which  Is  in 
the  United  States,  in  lands  with  respect  to 
which  the  United  States  ts  not  the  surface 
owner  thereof  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  aU 
forms  of  surface  mining  o{>eratlon8  and  open 
pit  mining,  except  surface  operations  inci- 
dent to  an  underground  coal  mine.". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  the  majority  leader,  for  his 
desire  to  protect  the  lands  of  his  State 
and  the  lands  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  I  agree  with  him  in  wanting  to 
do  exactly  that.  But  I  do  feel  that  under 
section  216  the  Ismds  should  not  be 
desecrated,  as  he  has  explained ;  I  simply 
have  great  concern  regarding  the  Justice 
of  what  would  take  place  if  we  suddenly 
decided  that  all  Federal  lands  in  this 
category  were  to  be  mined  by  under- 
groimd  mining  alone. 


I  do  fed  that  very  ample  protection 
must  be  given  to  make  certain  that  the 
land  can  be  reclaimed.  I  do  not  have  the 
fears  that  the  Senator  has,  so  far  as  the 
citizens  of  his  own  State  are  concerned, 
that  civilians  in  the  Nation  would  be 
adversely  affected  because  the  land  was 
not  protected  in  such  a  case.  I  am  more 
worried  about  what  would  actually  take 
place. 

We  are  proposing  to  change  our  basic 
law,  as  far  as  getting  consent  Is  con- 
cerned. The  existing  law  protects  the  sur- 
face only.  Elach  State  has  responded  to 
that  problem  by  passing  Its  own  laws.  If 
we  pass  national  legislation,  we.  in  fact, 
abrogate  all  those  State  laws.  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  talking  about  Federal 
laws,  so  we  are  talking  about  placing  the 
Federal  lands  in  this  category. 

Federal  lands  are  ovmed  by  aU  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  not  owned  merely  by  the 
people  in  a  State.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we 
will  cause  a  reversal  of  the  ownership  of 
property.  We  have  been  discussing  only 
Federal  lands,  but  we  are  talking  also 
about  the  surface  rights  tlrnt  are  in- 
volved. In  many  States  the  surface  rights 
are  far  more  valuable  if  the  land  is 
mined  by  surface  mining  than  if  mined 
underground.  The  subsurface  owner  can 
compensate  the  surface  owner  for  any 
damage  that  Is  incurred.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  giving  the  surface  owner 
a  windfall.  We  are  giving  him  a  veto 
power  never  intended  by  law  or  equity. 
I  do  not  consider  this  wise. 

We  are  talking  about  the  surface  min- 
ing of  Federal  land.  This  proposal  Is  not 
equitable.  When  we  talk  about  interna- 
tional conflicts,  we  realize  that  our  source 
of  oil  Is  in  even  more  jeopardy.  We  can- 
not tie  our  hands  in  the  development  of 
our  domestic  fuel  resource — co«d.  We 
would  be  changing  property  rights  with- 
out providing  adequate  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

I  am  vitally  ccmcemed  with  this  prob- 
lem. Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  disagree 
with  the  majority  leader,  because  I  know 
he  wants  to  protect  the  landowners  of  his 
State  and  the  people  of  the  Nation,  so  far 
as  their  surface  rights  are  concerned.  So 
do  I.  But  I  think  we  have  adequate  pro- 
tection in  the  bill.  Our  naUonal  policy 
has  beoi  to  give  priority  to  the  surface 
owner  because  he  cannot  extract  coal 
without  disturbing  the  surface.  He  must 
have  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  even 
with  deep  mining. 

So  we  are  proposing  to  reverse  the  his- 
torical policy  and  give  to  the  surface 
owner  the  power  to  lock  up  minerals,  a 
pohcy  which  I  think  would  be  very  poor 
to  adopt  at  this  time. 

I  realize  that  we  have  to  think  about 
where  the  coal  is  located,  not  Just  exactly 
how  much  is  there.  We  hear  that  only  3 
percent  of  the  coal  is  going  to  l)e  surface 
mined.  I  have  heard  that  statement 
many  times.  But  we  are  also  talking 
about  much  of  the  coal  that  cannot  be 
mined  at  all  with  the  present  process. 

We  reallEe  that  technology  will  im- 
prove and  that  much  cocU  can  be  mined 
in  later  years  that  cannot  be  mined 
properly  today,  but  we  all  know  that 
situations  var>'  in  different  areas  of  the 
country.  I  give  my  State  of  Artrona  as 
an  example.  Of  course,  it  is  tK>t  F^ederal 
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land;  it  is  Indian  land,  which  is  iinder 
the  ccmtrol  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  want  that  to  apply,  but  I 
know  that  would  just  eliminate  the  gen- 
eration of  power  for  a  vast  area  of  our 
country.  Here  we  have  the  principal 
power-producing  areas  of  any  area  that 
is  surface  mined.  That  is  the  only  way 
it  can  be  mined;  the  only  practicfd  and 
economic  way  it  can  be  mined. 

So  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  intends  to 
carry  his  pending  amendment  to  that 
area.  The  result  of  the  amendment 
would  be  far  reaching. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  picture  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  drawn  on  what 
this  amendment  attempts  to  do.  What 
it  seeks  to  do  is  protect  a  small  part  of 
the  population  in  the  States  concerned. 
I  daresay  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  has  received  a 
number  of  telegrams  and  letters  from 
the  folks  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Powder  River  area,  Casper.  Sheridan, 
an  area  which  is  so  closely  alined  to 
Montana.  These  people  are  entitled  to 
some  protection.  This  is  one  way  to  be 
sure  that  they  get  that  protection. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  portion  of 
the  population,  no  matter  how  small,  or 
how  Republican — and  these  are  mostly 
Republicans — deprived  of  their  rights. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  the 
lands  they  have  developed,  and  on  which 
they  have  lived  for  generations.  This  is 
fairplay  for  them.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  able,  unless  this  protection  is  pro- 
vided, to  stand  up  against  the  big — and 
I  mean  big — coal  companies  which  are 
moving  into  that  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
I  fear  we  are  tallclng  about  a  basic  sub- 
ject. We  are  talking  about  lands  that 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  we  are  talking  about  taking  away 
from  those  lands  a  right.  I  can  visualize 
that  it  would  be  more  far  reaching  than 
what  the  Senator  has  explained.  I  can 
visualize  States  that  are  60  or  70  percent 
federally  owned,  the  vast  areas  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to,  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  the  subsurface  de- 
posits, which  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes — I  think  those  are  his 
words — should  be  given  to  those  coal 
companies  who  come  in?  That  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  citizens  who  have  lived 
on  the  land,  who  liave  developed  it,  who 
have  lived  there  since  the  time  of  Custer, 
and  even  before,  whose  families  have 
grown  up  there,  who  have  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country.  They  are  the 
last  of  the  rugged  individualists  of  this 
Nation.  Are  we  going  to  knock  them 
down?  I  should  thmk  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  this  effort  to  protect  these 
people,  because  he  belongs  to  the  same 
strain. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing the  people.  This  bill  protects  them 
and  goes  beyond  the  needs  of  their  pro- 
tection. When  we  talk  atx>ut  protection, 
if  the  Senator  will  read  section  216 — 
and  I  am  sure  he  has — there  is  adequate 
protection  for  them.  If  he  is  referring  to 
what  is  to  be  done  so  far  as  the  lands 
8u-e  concerned,  tliis  bill  provides  that  the 
land  must  be  reclaimed.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  would  be  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  think  the  land  would  not  be 
reclaimed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  they  do  not  think  so  and  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  what  has  happened  in  the 
Sarpee  Creek  area  indicates  it  is  not  to 
be  expected.  What  is  wrong  with  protect- 
ing their  rights  through  legislation? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Why  have  this  legisla- 
tion, then?  It  provides  for  their  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  does  in  my  estimation. 
Evidently  it  does  not  in  the  Senator's 
estimation.  But  in  my  estimation  it  more 
than  adequately  provides  for  their  pro- 
tection. If  he  says  it  does  not  protect 
them,  then  I  do  not  know  why  we  are 
even  considering  this  legislation,  S.  425 
is  designed  to  protect  any  land  area  of 
this  country.  I  do  think  we  are  making 
a  mistake  if  we  start  closing  off  areas  so 
that  they  cannot  be  developed  under 
the  tremendous  need  we  have  for  coal, 
realizing  that  in  some  of  the  areas  we 
are  talking  about  surface  mining  as  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  have  adequate 
supplies.  I  think  the  Senator  recognizes 
that.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  how  much  coal 
we  have;  It  is.  where  is  the  coal,  can  It 
be  produced,  can  it  be  produced  eco- 
nomically, can  it  be  produced  safely? 
They  are  the  factors  involved. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  cave-ins  which 
could  take  place  in  some  of  these  areas  if 
they  tried  to  go  underground  in  their 
mining.  It  would  not  only  be  prohibitive 
in  cost,  but  tremendously  hazardous  to 
the  people  working  in  those  mines. 

So,  I  feel  this  amendment  could  be 
very  damaging  to  the  future  of  our  min- 
ing industry  and  to  the  assurance  we  will 
have  for  dependence  on  coal  to  produce 
the  energy  resources  that  we  need  to 
have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  vote 
occur  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
went  into  the  hearings  on  this  matter,  I 
thought  that  this  problem  of  divided 
land,  land  where  the  surface  ownership 
was  in  different  parties,  was  an  area  pe- 
culiar to  the  West.  However,  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  we  had  testimony 
from  several  witnesses,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Ernest  D.  Preate,  Jr.,  an  attorney 
from  Scran  ton.  Pa.,  who  said  that  all  over 
the  East  they  have  divided  ownership 
where  one  individual  owns  the  surface 
rights  and  another  individual,  by  patent, 
or  otherwise,  owns  the  subsurface  lands. 


However,  it  is  a  special  problem  in  the 
West.  For  example,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  there  were  so  many  questions 
about  the  homestead  rights  and  so  many 
protests  concerning  people  who  had  filed 
for  homesteads  in  order  to  get  the  min- 
eral rights  to  the  land  that  the  Federal 
Government  provided  in  the  Federal  law 
a  provision  that  provided  tliat  only  the 
Federal  Government  would  retain  the 
mineral  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

However,  then  there  was  a  restriction 
in  the  case  of  Montana  and  other  States 
providing  that  the  old  68  provision  was 
not  appUcable  and  that  therefore  we 
could  have  a  grazing  homestead  on  a  full 
section  of  land,  and  the  individual  would 
not  g^t  the  mineral  rights  to  that  land. 
The  Federal  Government  would  retain 
the  mfteral  rights  and  give  the  individual 
the  surface  rights  to  that  land. 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  in  the 
half  a  century  or  three  generations  dur- 
ing which  the  dLstinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  suggested  that 
this  land  has  changed  ownersliip.  people 
have  been  granted  mineral  rights  and 
surface  rights  and  so  forth. 

However,  in  vast  areas  of  the  land  in 
Wyoming.  Montana,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota,  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  the  subsurface  rights.  Ranch- 
ers who  have  been  on  this  land  for  a  long 
period  of  time  have  the  surface  rights. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  provide  that  these  sub- 
surface rights  for  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  withdrawn.  I 
had  grave  reservations  about  the  amend- 
ment when  the  Senator  from  Montana 
was  first  suggesting  that  we  would  pro- 
vide that  it  would  apply  to  all  land,  and 
land  where  one  individual  owned  the 
surface  rights  and  another  owned  the 
subsurface  rights.  It  did  seem  to  me  to 
be  an  unconstitutional  provision  that 
would  take  away  one  person's  land  with- 
out compensation  and  give  it  to  another. 
I  have  grave  reservations  about  a  pro- 
vision that  woxUd  say  that  this  would 
only  be  mining  land  where  the  Federal 
Government  owns  the  subsurface  rights 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  sur- 
face landowner.  That  would  give  a  sort 
of  blackmail  provision  to  the  landowner 
to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  However, 
this  said  that  we  would  withdraw  that 
land  and  not  mine  it  at  all.  It  would  be 
in  the  area  of  a  national  coal  reserve. 

The  Pedercd  Government  will  continue 
to  own  the  .subsurface  rights.  It  is  our 
land,  our  coal,  our  oil.  And  we  will  not 
mine  it  at  all. 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  propasi- 
tion.  We  must  remember  that  there  Is  so 
much  coal  and  so  many  thousands  of 
acres  and  so  many  billions  of  tons  of  coal 
that  can  be  mined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  Idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  reserve 
some  of  the  coal  for  future  activity.  And 
if  we  need  this  coal  in  another  decade  or 
in  another  two  decades  or  so.  there  It  is. 
It  is  not  under  the  control  of  that 
rancher  or  that  landowner  that  acquired 
surface  rights  in  a  grazing  homestead 
a  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  still  under  the 
control  of  Congress. 
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So,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  would  provide  that  we  would 
withdraw  this  land  that  is  under  dual 
ownership.  It  is  only  10  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States  that  is  in  coal 
ownership.  And  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  and  billions 
of  tons  of  coal  that  can  be  recovered 
under  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  markup  sessions  and  during  our 
hearings,  we  had  a  question  concerning 
the  division  between  surface  and  siib- 
surface  rights.  As  I  recall,  there  was 
some  discussion  about  the  complexity  of 
dealing  with  the  quesUon  because  of  the 
varying  laws  in  the  various  States. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Montana  ad- 
vlfie  me  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  bound  by  State  laws, 
as  the  other  sui>surface  owners  would  be 
bound  by  State  laws? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Today? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Today. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  hope— and  I 
was  going  into  this that  this  is  a  pros- 
pective amendment.  It  only  appUes  to 
provisions  of  the  leases  and  so  forth  that 
will  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  future  or  leases  that  at  least 
have  not  been  surface  mined  and  are 
not  being  surface  mined  at  the  present 
time.  However,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  under  our  discussion.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Congress — and  we  are  the  people  who 
dispose  of  the  Feeder al  land — can  do  any- 
thing we  want  with  the  land  despite  the 
State  laws  imtil  we  pass  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation such  as  this  and  remove  the 
preemption. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree, 
of  course,  that  we  have  the  legal  com- 
petence to  affect  the  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  was  more  concerned, 
however,  about  where  we  stand  today 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  owner  of  property  being  bound  as 
other  owners  of  property  are  boimd  by 
State  law. 

I  assimie  that  it  is  probably  correct 
that  the  Federal  Govemment  has  not 
yet  conceded  that  it  is  bound  by  State 
law  smd  proceeds  under  the  assumption 
that  Its  rights  are  governed  by  the  terms 
of  the  patents  that  were  issued  and  the 
leasehold  rights  of  land  under  leases 
with  the  coal  companies  are  in  Federal 
courts  and  under  Federal  law,  rather 
than  in  State  courts  and  imder  State 

laws.      

Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand.  Under 
the  present  law.  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  pointed  out.  where  Federal 
land  Ls  involved  and  there  is  a  lease  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
by  someone  else,  there  is  an  entry  per- 
mitted, and  then  damages  or  sxirface 
damages  are  permitted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  State  law. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  Montana  indicate  to 
me  what  the  State  law  is  in  the  State  of 
Montana  with  respect  to  the  rl«iita  of 
the  surface  and  subsurface  owners? 


What  I  am  geUlng  at  Is  this.  I  will  In- 
form the  Senator  in  advance  to  answer- 
ing that  question  that  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  we  would  accomplish  the 
same  results  insofar  as  surface  owners 
are  concerned  in  the  State  of  Montana 
by  making  a  provision  that  requires  that 
the  Pederal  Government  rights  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  State  law  just 
as  the  rights  of  other  property  owners 
would  be  subject  to  State  law. 

Mr.  MSTCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
it.  Under  tlie  present  State  law  which  Is 
consistent,  as  I  remember  it,  with  the 
general  mining  laws  throughout  our 
whole  Western  States,  the  subsurface 
owner  has  the  prior  right.  He  has  the 
right  to  go  in  and  develop  the  subsur- 
face. He  also  has  the  responsibility  to 
pay  to  the  surface  owner  any  damages, 
the  cost  of  restoration,  or  any  severance 
damages  or  anything  else  that  may 
result. 

I  think  that  is  the  law  from  Florida's 
phosphate  mines  up  to  Alaska's  gold 
mines.  But  we  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment have  a  right  to  say  that  our  land 
may  be  managed  In  any  way  that  Con- 
gress decides,  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment says  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw 
this  subsurface  land  from  any  mining 
activity  whatsoever  except  deep  mining, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  iiermlt  surface 
mining  cm  any  of  this  Ismd  where  we 
irnd  these  grazing  homestead  rights  that 
occurred  back  at  the  turn  of  the  centxiry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  that  it  is  not  just  in  the 
case  of  grazing  homesteads  where  sub- 
surface rights  are  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Govemment.  As  I  recall,  starting  about 
1894,  there  was  a  reservation  of  mineral 
rights  In  all  patents  granted  following 
that  date,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  does  own  the  mineral 
rights  under  vast  areas  of  the  Western 
United  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  reason  I  raise  this 
point  is  that  the  rationale  for  the  reser- 
vation was  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  should  benefit  from  the 
ownership  of  the  minerals  under  the 
lands,  and  not  Just  those  who  acquired 
title  from  the  United  States  following 
that  date. 

I  have  always  resented  that  provision 
personally,  because  it  means  that  those 
of  us  who  live  In  the  Western  United 
States  have  a  dlfTerlng  situation  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  States  in  the  United 
States,  which  says  that  our  ownership  Is 
somewhat  less  than  the  ownership  that 
derived  from  p>atents  from  the  Govem- 
ment at  earlier  dates,  and.  in  general,  It 
froBe  us  into  a  kind  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship role  with  respect  to  the  owner- 
ship of  property,  because  at  that  time 
most  of  the  areas  of  the  West  did  pro- 
ceed from  Federal  ownership  to  private 
ownership;  a  portion  were  subject  to  this 
reservation  and  another  portion,  at  ear- 
lier times,  were  not. 

But  in  my  State,  at  least,  most  of  the 
patents  were  granted  subject  to  that  par- 
ticular provision,  and  we  have  also  seen 
the  Federal  Govemment  assert  the  simi- 
lar and  I  think  totally  unjustified  reser- 


vation of  mineral  rights  In  the  i%n<tff 
granted  to  my  State  under  the  Idaho  Ad- 
missions Act.  I  hope  that  at  some  time  we 
win  get  a  resolution  of  that  problem  of  a 
completely  imjustified  and  totally  un- 
principled grab  of  resources  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  that  ought  to  belong  to 
our  State. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  at  least  place 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
Its  ownership  of  reserved  minerals  in  the 
same  ixxition  as  any  other  owner  of  re- 
served minerals,  just  as  we  required,  in 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1903,  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  proceeding  to 
develop  water  resources  within  our  State, 
had  to  apply  for  and  acquire  water  rights 
pursuant  to  State  statutes. 

The  Senator  is  exactly  ocwrect  that  we 
have  the  right  to  determine  how  the 
Federal  lands  or  Federal  interests  in  land 
shall  be  managed.  Similarly,  and  in  that 
same  vein,  we  have  the  right,  if  we  de- 
sire, to  require  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment manage  its  property  in  exactly  the 
same  relationship  to  other  prc^Jerty  own- 
ers as  any  of  our  citizens  Is  required  to 
do.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  might 
be  a  better  way  of  proceeding  here  than 
to  simply  reserve  these  coal  lands  from 
surface  mining,  to  require  that  the  ^d- 
eral  Govemment  manage  its  rights  and 
own  its  rights  in  minerals  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  under  State  law,  that  any 
other  owner  of  subsurface  rights  would 
be  regulated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  have  that  right 
lliere  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  exactly  the  same 
right  to  say  that  our  lands  should  be 
managed  and  administered  just  the  same 
as  the  lands  between  A  and  B,  who  have 
surface  and  subsurface  Interests.  We 
have  the  right  to  say  we  will  only  give 
the  right  to  use  the  subsurface  lands  on 
the  written  consent  of  the  surface  owner, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  give- 
away of  Federal  rights.  Or  we  have  the 
right  to  say  we  believe  that  there  is 
enough  land  in  private  ownership  or 
enough  land  in  divided  ownership  with- 
out this  Federal  subsxu-f  ace  quallflcatkxi 
that  we  can  hold  this  land  in  reserve,  and 
that  is  what  the  Mansfield  amendment 
does. 

I  think  that  there  is  so  much  land 
that  at  this  time  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  do  Just  exactly  what  Senator  Mahs- 
nsLD  suggests,  that  is,  to  say,  "Look. 
let's  hold  it  around  tar  a  while,  and  it 
may  be  worth  a  whole  lot  m<»e  a  little 
later  on;  there  is  a  lot  of  other  land 
that  can  be  developed." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  the  amendment,  however, 
while  it  may  protect  the  owner  of  those 
surface  rights  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  owner  of  the  subsurface 
rights,  would  Increase  the  ezixisare  of 
those  people  who  own  surface  rights  azal 
someone  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  the  subsurface  rl^ts?  It 
would  divert  the  attention  of  the  mtwing 
Industry  from  the  public  lands  with  tbe 
reserved  mineral  rights  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Oovemmait  to  those  nhien 
the  ownership  of  the  subsurface  rl^ts 
is  not  in  the  Federal  Government,  ao 
that,  whllt  It  may  protect  one  group 
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of  sxirlace  owners,  it  will  more  greatly 
expose  another  group  of  svirface  owners. 
Mr.  METCALP.  Except  that  sxirface 
owner,  owner  A,  as  against  subsurface 
owner  B.  has  the  right  of  negotiation,  of 
course,  and  contract;  whereas,  where 
the  Federal  Oovemment  owna  both  sur- 
face and  subsurface,  it  is  open  to  lease 
and  mining 

It  is  my  contention,  and  I  think  it  is 
Senator  Mansftk-d's  contention,  that 
where  there  Is  so  much  land  available,  so 
many  billions  of  tons  of  coal  available. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  open  that  up  to 
those  p>eople  who  are  dealing  at  arm's 
length,  instead  of  taking  that  land  away 
from  the  ranchers. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's point.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  point  that  there  are  massive 
areas  which  are  subject  to  that  kind  of 
operation. 

My  question  would  be,  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  have  sought  to  do  in  this 
legislation,  the  entire  rationale  of  the 
legislation,  has  been  at  all  points  to  treat 
everyone  exactly  alike.  It  is  also  averred 
to  be  the  thrust  of  this  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Oovemment  to  operate 
in  conformity  with  State  law  as  far  as 
reclamation  plans  are  concerned. 

We  even  went  so  far.  as  we  have  the 
right  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  correct,  as 
to  require  that  the  Federal  land  msui- 
aglng  agencies  conform  to  the  State  rec- 
lamation plans.  I  applaud  that  also:  1 
think  it  is  entirely  correct. 

But  I  think  if  we  want  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  both  of  those  funda- 
mental philosophies  within  the  statutes, 
we  should  say  that  the  States  should  have 
the  right  to  pass  the  laws  that  govern  the 
relationship  between  surface  and  subsur- 
face owners,  regardless  of  who  that  sub- 
surface owner  is,  and  we  should  £ilso  say 
there  should  not  be  a  difference,  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  the  surface  owner  are 
concerned,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  private 
party  or  the  Federal  Government  that 
owns  the  subsurface  rights. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  under  those  cir- 
cvmnstances,  that  to  be  consistent,  rather 
than  withdrawing  Federal  public  lands 
from  surface  mining,  we  ought  to  In- 
stead make  a  provision  here  that  the 
Federal  Government's  right  to  mine  is 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  regulations 
as  any  other  subsurface  owner's  right 
to  mine,  and  restricted  thereby  to  a  sub- 
stantial equity  to  all  parties  that  are 
involved,  not  just  those  who  happen 
to  have  the  advantageous  position  of 
having  the  Federal  Government  still  the 
owner  of  the  subsurface  rights,  rather 
than  having  them  already  transferred  to 
some  third  party. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  we  have  no  authority  to  change 
those  rights  of  private  individuals.  The 
bill  opens  up  the  opportunity  for  full  fee 
rights  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
mining.  The  only  thing  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Mansfuld)  says 
is  that  we  will  withdraw  some  of  the  area 
from  mining.  It  should  be  understood, 
as  I  read  the  amendment,  that  it  is  a 
prospective  amendment.  If  someone  Is 
surface  mining  at  the  present  time,  the 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  that.  I 
think  that  under  existing  law  we  could 


not  change  that.  But  If  they  are  not 
surface  mining  at  the  present  time,  then 
the  Federal  Government  can  say  that 
this  land  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  the  floor  and  let  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Hansew)  proceed. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  for  a  question 
first? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  yield,  but  I  wanted  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  have  the  opportunity 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield,  I  want  to  sigree  with 
what  he  has  just  said.  So  far  as  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  concerned,  it  does 
not  apply  to  leases  already  under  de- 
velopment but  applies  to  the  undeveloped 
leases  and  those  which  may  exist  in  the 
future,  effective  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  1973. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MxTCALr)  will 
yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  was  essentially  what 
I  intended  to  ask  about  its  applicability, 
where  we  have  a  divided  ownership  of 
surface  and  minerals  and  if,  at  the  pres- 
ent, there  is  a  lease  in  the  minercd  rljghts. 
the  United  States  could  not  withhold 
without  being  in  breach  either  of  its  lease 
or  the  taking,  whichever  it  is,  by  with- 
holding and  withdrawing  the  right  to  the 
coal.  That  would  be  a  valid,  existing 
right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  so  sure.  If 
there  is  a  present  lease  on  mineral  rights 
and  a  person  is  not  doing  surface  mining, 
I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  this  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  such  a  lease.  If  he  is 
presently  engaged  in  surface  mining,  I 
think  this  amendment  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  lessee  in  that  instance, 
then,  if  suddenly  coaJ  is  withdrawn,  has 
some  right  of  action,  Ijecause  he  has  been 
damaged  if  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  sure  he  has 
been  damaged.  He  can  mine  it  by  under- 
ground methods,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  terms  of  the  lease  are.  He  has  the 
right  to  go  to  court  under  the  existing 
statutes,  the  same  sis  anyone  else.  But 
I  would  think  that  would  be  the  intent 
of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Mansfield)  in  his 
amendment.  Certainly,  as  I  luiderstand 
the  amendment,  it  Is  prospective  in  its 
application.  But  anyone  who  is  not  sur- 
face mining  at  the  present  time  is  bound 
by  this  law  and  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  One  other  quesUon  I 
wanted  to  raise  is  that  this,  of  course, 
£issumes  the  surface  owner  would  never 
want  to  have  his  land  opened  up  and 
mined  for  surface  mining;  but  suppose 
the  surface  owner  wanted  to  waive  that, 
that  for  some  reason  he  would  be  glad 
that  the  coal  was  mined,  that  his  land 
will  be  protected  and  will  all  be  put  back 
according  to  a  mining  plan,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  do  any  grazing  for  5  years  or 
something;  would  he  have  the  right  to 
waive  it? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Mansfield  amendmait.  It  is  not 
to  permit  a  surface  owner  to  engage  in 
any  legsd  blackmail  or  any  b€u-gaining, 
or  say,  "Well,  you  go  and  get  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 


then  for  whatever  you  pay  me  for  my 
written  consent  you  can  mine  the  people's 
co«l."  We  will  say  that  we  are  with- 
drawing the  whole  thing,  that  it  cannot 
be  mined  until  we  have  some  future  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  good 
idea  to  protect  our  rights,  our  people's 
rights,  in  that  coal  resource  by  saying, 
"We  do  not  know.  The  whole  thing  may 
be  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  to  mme 
It."  We  recognize  in  this  critical  situation 
that  individuals  who  own  a  surface  right, 
a  fee  right,  and  so  forth,  may  want  to 
benefit  from  this  crisis  and  may  want  to 
lease  their  land  for  the  surface  develop- 
ment of  coal  but  we  also  recognize  that  it 
is  a  pretty  good  idea  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  say,  "Well,  we  will  withdraw 
it.  It  may  be  of  such  value  in  the  future 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mine  it.  but  the 
danger  of  degradation  and  devastation  of 
the  area  is  such  that  we  will  leave  it  the 
way  it  is." 

That  is  what  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment says,  that  the  surface  owner  con- 
tmues  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  with- 
draws in  this  right  to  the  subsurface  coal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  understand  the  reserve 
idea.  It  is  a  good  enough  idea.  I  do  not 
have  any  rettl  problem  with  that.  But 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  directly  involved,  not 
only  the  surface  owner  but  also  the  lessee, 
the  owner  who  has  paid  his  fee  and  under 
the  law  has  certain  rights  that  came  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  lease,  and  now  sud- 
denly they  are  cut  off.  If  they  are  sud- 
denly cut  off.  do  they  have  any  recourse? 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  surface  owner  has 
no  right  to  permit  surface  mining.  He 
has  not  any  right  at  all. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  us  go  to  the  min- 
erals  

Mr.  METCALP.  He  has  not  any  right 
on  the  minerals,  either.  We  are  talking 
about  coal.  But  the  surface  owner  today 
has  no  right  whatsoever 

Mr.  MOSS.  Agreed. 

Mr.  METCALF  [continuing].  To  per- 
mit the  surface  mining  of  coal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  when  the  lessee  has 
been  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  has  followed  all  the  statutes,  and 
says,  "I  have  got  a  lease  on  a  given  area 
to  mine  the  coal,"  and  now  suddenly, 
having  made  all  compliance  with  the  law, 
the  coal  is  withdrawn,  what  recovirse 
would  he  have? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt 
there  are  many  people  in  that  situation. 
As  I  understand  it.  however,  if  one  is  a 
lessee  and  is  sitting  there  in  a  hlattis 
situation,  in  limbo,  so  to  speak,  and  he 
has  not  started  to  mine,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  the  only  way  he  can 
exercise  that  lease  and  mine  that  coal 
is  by  underground  mining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Unless  I  hurried  out  and 
got  a  shovel  and  scooped  it  up  before  the 
bill  passed? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  U  right. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  very  much. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  ? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  going  to  make  an 
important  statement  and  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  him.  Does  he  want  to  make 
the  statement  on  his  own  time? 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Montana.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
would  be  to  ask  some  questions  in  order 
that  I  might  better  understand. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  deliRhted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  col- 
loquy which  has  just  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss » 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mktcalp)  because  one  of  the  questions. 
I  believe  the  last  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  does  have  applica- 
bility In  Wyoming.  I  can  state  specifically 
that  the  grandson  of  a  very  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body,  John  B. 
Kendrick.  happens  to  be  in  that  position. 
They  own  some  rather  sul>stantial  acre- 
age in  both  Wyoming  and  in  Montana. 
I  believe.  My  understanding  is  that  they 
would  like  to  develop  the  coal  that  lies 
below  the  surface  on  those  lands,  to 
which  they  own  the  surface.  By  surface 
mining.  I  assume,  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  he  Ls  quite 
right  that  we  have  received  letters  and 
telegrams  from  people,  they  have  the 
same  anxieties  and  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  to  him. 

Tliese  are  the  people,  by  and  large,  who 
own  the  surface  of  the  land  and  who  are 
greatly  disturbed  and  greatly  exercised 
over  the  prospect  that  their  lands  will  be 
strip  mined  and  laid  to  wsiste.  So  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield  i  that  we  have  had  many 
expressions  along  that  line.  I  understand 
his  concern  and  I  share  his  Interest  in 
seeing  what  might  be  done  to  meet  this 
problem.  But  I  point  again  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  surface  owners  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  acreage  who 
would  like  to  see  the  minerals  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  developed.  So 
there  is  relevance  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah:  What  hap- 
pens in  this  case? 

Earlier,  a  proposal  was  made — I  think 
it  was  presented  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  it  was  embraced  by 
a  good  mtmy  people — that  we  put  a  na- 
tionwide ban  on  strip  mining,  that  we 
stop  it  for  a  couple  of  years.  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong  in  crediting  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  with  having  intro- 
duced it.  At  least,  it  was  talked  about.  It 
was  modified  to  apply  only  to  the  State 
of  Montana.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  action  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
theSenator  >ield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  tried  to  do 
last  year  was  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  impose  a  moratorium  on 
strip  mining  In  the  State  of  Montana. 
That  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  However,  in  all  due 
deference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, he  has  not  issued  any  leases  for  strip 
mining  since  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, largely  because  there  is  no  environ- 
mental protection  report.  But  we  have 
had  a  moratorium. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana in  seeing  that  all  reasonable  steps 
are  taken  to  protect  the  rights  of  surface 
owners.  Unless  I  can  better  understand 
the  ramifications  of  this  amendment,  I 
say  now  that  I  shall  probably  vote 
against  it,  because  in  my  opinion  there 
are  too  many  unknown  factors. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  head  of  EPA 
recently  made  the  statement  that  only  3 
percent  of  the  Nation's  coal  could  be  re- 
covered by  surface  mining.  He  pointed 
out  that  97  percent  can  be  recovered  by 
underground  mining.  I  think  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Administrator  of  EPA, 
should  look  at  his  facts  a  little  more 
closely.  I  do  not  believe  the  statement  he 
made  is  totally  accurate.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that  each  week  we  strip 
4.650  acres  of  land  for  coal.  I  say  to 
this  body  that  that  statement  is  not 
correct.  The  fact  is,  according  to  the  in- 
formation made  available  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
number  of  acres  stripped  each  week  is 
more  in  the  magnitude  of  1,000.  The 
4,650  acres  represents  all  the  land  that 
has  been  disturbed  by  strip  mining  for 
all  minerals.  The  fact  is  that  cocU  ac- 
counts for  only  43  percent  of  those  min- 
erals. I  point  that  out  because  I  want 
to  talk  further  about  what  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  has  said. 

The  second  point  is  that  when  Mr. 
Train  talks  about  97  percoit  of  the  coal 
being  recoverable  by  undergroimd  min- 
ing, he  includes  sdl  coal  seams,  even 
those  that  are  depths  down  to  3,000  feet 
and  in  seams  as  thin  as  14  Inches. 

Such  a  comparison  Includes  the  45 
billion  tons  of  coal  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically mined  with  present  stripping 
technology  to  the  1  to  5  trillion  tons  of 
coal  mapped  and  explored. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we  talk  about 
how  much  coal  can  be  recovered  by  im- 
derground  mining,  the  figures  that  were 
used  by  Chsdrman  Train  Indicate  that 
practically  all  the  coal  reserves  can  be  so 
recovered. 

In  Wyoming  and  in  Montana,  as  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  knows,  we  have 
deposits  of  coal  that  run  from  slightly 
tmder  100  feet  in  thickness  to  as  much 
as  200  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  These 
seams  do  not  have  very  much  overburden 
above  them. 

To  presume,  as  Chairman  Train  does, 
that  that  coal  could  be  recovered  by  un- 
derground mining  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
facts.  The  fact  Is  that  you  cannot,  by 
present  technology,  take  out  that  amount 
of  coal  and  leave  the  neces.sary  pillars 
that  will  support  what  little  piece  of 
overburden  may  be  above  It  without  the 
whole  thing  collapsing. 

I  knov^a  little  about  subsidence.  I  am 
amared  that  my  good  friend  Russell 
Train  has  not  contemplated  the  impauit 
of  the  damage  which  will  result  from 
subsidence  in  undergroimd  mining.  We 
have  had  bills  before  this  body  to  pro- 
vide some  treatment  for  sul>sidence  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming,  In  the  Rock 
Springs  area,  where  a  town  has  been  built 
on  an  area  that  was  undergroimd  mined. 
When  foundations  start  to  collapse,  when 
the  walls  of  houses  start  to  buckle  and 


collapse,  when  water  pipes  break,  when 
gas  mains  are  severed,  and  when  sewer 
lines  fall  apart,  we  can  liegln  to  get  some 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  damage 
caused  by  subsidence. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  mine  all  the  coal 
in  Wyoming  and  Montana  by  under- 
ground mining,  we  could  begin  to  focus 
on  the  problem.  It  is  true  enough  that  we 
would  not  disturb  the  surface  initially. 
But  when  you  take  100  or  200  feet  of 
coal  from  the  ground  and  do  not  immedi- 
ately begin  a  backfill  operation  to  re- 
place that  coal  with  something  else,  the 
roof  is  going  to  collapse.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  the  layer  of  rock  may  be.  In 
fact,  in  many  places,  there  is  no  layer 
of  rock  at  aD.  No  matter  what  sort  of 
condition  you  are  operating  in.  eventu- 
ally, so  l(mg  as  the  law  of  gravity  applies, 
the  roof  is  going  to  come  tumbling  down, 
and  that  means  that  you  have  real  prob- 
lems. 

Environmentally  speaking,  if  you  are 
going  to  mine  the  coal,  it  is  more  sound 
to  strip  the  overburden  and  sort  it  out. 
for  reclamation  piurposes.  as  we  require 
by  Wyoming  law,  and  as  I  suspect  is 
required  by  Montana  law.  If  you  are 
going  to  take  the  coal  out — I  preface  my 
observation  with  that  stipulation — it 
makes  far  better  sense  to  recognize  that 
j'ou  cannot  indefinitely  support  a  void 
underground  Eventually,  the  roof  will 
come  tumbling  down. 

So  let  us  do  it  properly.  Let  us  do  it  In 
a  fashion  that  will  assure  that  future 
generations  will  not  one  morning  find 
that  what  they  thought  was  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  suddenly  dropped  100 
or  200  feet  Into  the  ground.  That  is  the 
real  problem. 

We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
not  only  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  but  also 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  other  parts  of  this 
country  to  correct  subsidence  problems 
where  we  have  had  underground  min- 
ing. This  can  be  extremely  expensive. 
Underground  mining  is  environmentally 
unsound.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  we  would  want  to  compound  this 
sort  of  Injury  and  damage  to  people  by 
repeating  the  errors  of  the  past.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  do  not  need  under- 
ground mining.  But,  Mr.  President,  when 
you  are  talking  about  the  situations  we 
have  in  the  West,  where  the  Federal 
Government  owns  the  minerals,  you  fall 
to  recognize  there  Is  a  real  problem  if 
you  are  thinking  you  can  underground 
mine  and  not  have  the  roof  cave  in.  I 
ask  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  if  he  would  disagree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  he  has  described  some  of 
our  situations  which  are  unique.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate there  will  be  proposals  for  research 
for  underground  mining  which  will  per- 
mit other  techniques  of  development  that 
we  do  not  now  know  about. 

What  I  am  talking  aboyt  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  is  that  whether  or  not 
we  mine  this  divided  ownership,  there 
is  in  our  State  and  in  the  Senator's 
State,  and  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota, the  four  comers  /of  the  Middle 
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West,  so  much  land,  ao  much  coal,  that 
we  are  susceptible  to  coal  mining,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  answer  to  the  question. 

The  day  when  pipes  freeze  because  we 
do  not  have  energy  Ls  the  day  that  Con- 
gress can  say  with  deliberate  speed  that 
we  will  mine  this  area,  this  is  what  we 
keep  In  reserve,  aind  this  Is  what  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  this  is 
why  we  manage  It. 

So  I  do  not  ttilnk  we  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  the  mines  or  the  energy  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  by  saying 
we  are  going  to  reserve  some  of  the«e 
areas. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Without  debating  that 
point,  does  the  Senator  beUeve  we  can 
underground  mine  the  kind  of  deposits 
we  have  in  the  Powder  River  Basin,  with- 
out making  certain  there  will  not  be 
serious  later  consequences  when  the  roof 
comes  tumbling  down? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  do  it  with  the  technology  we  have 
today.  That  is  why  I  welcome  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  provide 
for  additional  studies  of  underground 
mining  technology,  so  hopefully  we  wUl 
devise  some  m<'ans  to  take  care  of  that. 

Under  the  testimony  submitted  to  our 
committee,  tmd  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  in  faithful  attendance  and 
heard  it  Just  as  I.  there  is  nothing  to  take 
care  of  these  things  under  present  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

Mr.  President,  I  put  out  further  that 
the  day  when  the  pipes  freese  may  have 
been  last  week.  Our  good  friend  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfkld)  tells  me  that 
in  Bend,  Oreg.,  there  were  homes  with- 
out heat  last  week.  That  comes  about 
because  the  Northwest  had  its  driest 
period  Ln  95  years.  The  major  water  im- 
poundments on  the  Snake  River  and 
other  streams  that  contribute  to  ttie 
mighty  Columbia  are  at  their  lowest  in 
95  years.  There  is  not  enough  water  to 
generate  power. 

What  we  are  talking  about  may  not  be 
a  qxiestion  of  how  rich  we  are  going  to 
let  the  mining  compcmles  become,  as  the 
question.  Do  we  want  to  keep  warm  this 
winter?  Do  we  wsait  the  electric  Lights  to 
bum  when  we  flip  the  switch? 

As  I  understand  it,  the  President  and 
others  knowledgeable  in  the  energy  field 
say  there  Is  no  way.  if  we  have  an  aver- 
age winter,  to  meet  all  of  our  energy  re- 
quirements without  coal.  The  President 
called  for  a  suspension  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  air  quality  emission  standards 
for  power  generating  stations  because 
he  knows  we  do  not  have  the  natural  gas 
we  once  had.  thanks  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  was  smart 
enough  to  say  we  are  going  to  keep  the 
price  down  to  take  care  of  all  the  people. 
We  have  stopped  the  exploration  that 
could  have  found  new  wells,  and  we 
have  made  It  unprofitable  for  people  to 
go  out  and  drill  because  the  Federal 
Power  Commbfelon  would  permit  a  gas 
producer  to  receive  about  20  to  2S  per- 
cent less  than  the  cost  to  find  new  gas 
reserves.  So  by  our  ineptitude  we  have 
automatically  discarded  things  we 
should  have  been  doing  a  long  time  ago 
to  make  the  energy  we  need  available. 


It  Is  not  a  question  that  may  be  as 
remote  as  I  wish  It  were.  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  profound  admiration  for  the 
Senators  from  Montana.  The  manager 
of  the  bill  and  I  agree  that  the  States 
should  have  the  right  to  write  the  Und 
of  legislaUon  that  will  best  do  the  job 
to  preserve  the  environment  in  the  re- 
spective States. 

I  assure  Senators  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  me,  that  Lf 
Wyoming  and  Montana  have  their  way, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what 
we  will  have  SUte  laws  that  in  some 
respects  will  be  tougher  than  Federal 
law. 

I  get  a  little  weary  of  some  eastern  en- 
vironmentaUsts  who  say.  "We  do  not 
want  any  powerplants  sited  in  New  York. 
We  may  be  short  on  power,  but  do  not 
build  any  powerplants  in  New  York." 
That  Is  what  they  have  been  saying  for 
6  years. 

I  am  not  too  happy  with  groups  In  the 
Northeast  who  say,  "We  need  oil,"  and 
"we  want  a  mandatory  allocation 
program  that  will  make  certain  we  get 
our  share  of  oil  from  the  Gulf  States  and 
other  oil-producing  States."  However, 
they  do  nothing  to  help  out. 

Those  same  States  say,  "We  do  not 
want  offshore  drilling.  We  want  to  keep 
our  co€ists  clean,  but  it  is  all  right  to  go 
ahead  £ind  drill  in  the  Gulf  States  areas 
and  off  the  coast  of  California;  but  do 
not  mess  up  our  clean  coastlines."  lliat 
is  what  they  are  saying. 

They  say,  despite  the  fact  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  d^iendent  on  im- 
ported oil  and  fuel,  "We  do  not  want  any 
refineries  sited  on  the  east  coast.  They 
desecrate  our  landscape  and  there  might 
be  an  oil  spill." 

The  matter  of  deepwater  ports  comes 
up  and  It  would  make  sense  that  we  have 
deepwater  ports,  and  where  we  need  to 
have  some  of  them,  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  would  agree.  Is  on  the  east  cocwt, 
but  they  say.  "We  do  not  want  any  deep- 
water  ports." 

This  attitude  that  some  have  about 
teUing  the  rest  of  the  United  States  what 
should  be  done  about  the  environment  is 
one  thing,  but  it  Is  another  when  these 
same  people  on  the  Atlantic  seaboaiti 
turn  around  smd  In  displaying  the  dog- 
In-the-msuiger  attitude  tell  us  what  we 
can  do  and  what  they  will  do  with  re- 
gard to  the  gas.  oil,  and  coal  that  will 
meet  our  Nation's  needs. 

There  Is  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  today,  right  now.  to  reflect  on  what 
Is  In  the  ofllng  for  the  United  States. 
Yesterday  Iraq  nationalized  the  poets 
that  were  owned  by  Exxon  and  Mobil. 
Tomorrow  it  may  be  another  Arab  coun- 
try taking  over  another  American 
holding. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  plenty  of 
people  In  this  coimtry  who  knew  the 
facts,  who  were  trying  to  alert  Americans 
of  the  great  risk  to  our  security  that  was 
posed  by  mcreasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  supply.  These  people 
were  telling  it  like  it  was. 

They  were  abused  and  reviled  and  crit- 
icized and  had  fim  poked  at  them  because 
everybody  knew  that  you  co\ild  buy  oil 
and  gas  abroad  for  about  ooe-third  of 
what  It  was  costing  in  this  country.  It 
was  silly  to  let  these  oil  companies  have 


all  these  profits.  They  wer«  rich  enough 
as  it  was,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
listen  to  what  they  were  trying  to  say 
about  the  need  to  discover  additiooal 
domestic  resources. 

I  did  get  a  Uttle  afield,  but  I  did  want 
to  say  what  I  did  because  I  suspect  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over,  a  few  of  the 
so-called  experts  here — and  I  am  one  of 
them — will  be  asking  what  happened. 
They  were  being  told  6  years  ago  what 
might  happen,  and  they  chose  not  to 
listen.  But  when  the  pipes  freeze  up  and 
when  the  switch  does  not  turn  on  the 
juice,  and  when  one  is  cold  and  in  the 
dark,  we  wiU  realize  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. It  Is  difficult  to  do  anything  when 
you  are  groping  around  in  the  dark  and 
it  is  cold. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  not  everybody 
was  obUvlous  to  America's  position  if  we 
were  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

I  spoke  about  subsidence  because  I 
think  we  have  to  face  the  issue.  I  say 
this:  Perhaps  we  do  not  need  that  coaL 
If  we  do  not  need  It,  that  Is  one  thing. 
But  if  we  do  need  It,  it  is  not  practical  to 
say  we  can  mine  it  by  imderground  min- 
ing methods.  I  know  that  because  I  know 
the  roof  Is  going  to  come  down  and 
cave  in. 

Despite  my  great  concern  for  the 
thrust  and  purpose  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  would  like  to  know  more  about  It 
than  I  do  now  before  I  can  support  It. 
It  Is  my  deep  concern  for  the  people  that 
makes  me  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  facts  on  how 
much  coal  there  is  that  can  be  linder- 
ground  mined  by  underground  methods, 
how  quickly  we  can  do  It,  and  what  the 
investment  will  be.  I  am  told  by  those 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  industry 
that  to  replace  50  percent  of  our  coal  sup- 
ply that  now  comes  from  surface  mme 
operations  with  underground  operations 
would  require  an  Investment  of  literally 
billions  of  dollars  in  equipment.  It  would 
also  mesm  trsdning  a  whole  new  army  of 
men  who,  first  of  all,  must  be  willing  to 
work  underground. 

That  brings  up  the  question  of  black 
lung  and  other  diseases.  I  put  in  a  few 
bills  and  talked  for  my  miners  in  Wyo- 
ming who  are  suffering  the  effects  of  ill- 
ness and  disease  that  was  contracted 
working  underground.  I  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded when  we  could  get  them  above 
ground  so  they  could  see  the  sunrise  and 
the  sunset  and  they  could  feel  the  dif- 
ferences in  temperatxu-es  when  spring, 
sxmamer,  autimon.  and  winter  arrived,  an 
experience  they  did  not  have  when  they 
were  3.000  feet  underground. 

But  I  want  to  know  how  much  coal 
we  can  get.  what  It  is  going  to  cost,  and 
how  soon  it  will  be  available.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  statistics,  in  light  of 
present  needs  and  projections,  on  how 
the  use  of  coal  will  escalate. 

I  happen  to  be  a  person  with  a  respira- 
tory problem.  I  am  an  asthmatic.  I  know 
a  little  about  the  Importance  of  clean 
air.  There  are  a  number  of  such  persons 
in  this  town.  About  1  out  of  10  has  a 
problem  similar  to  mine.  But  If  it  comes 
down  to  a  case  of  having  power  or  not 
having  it,  my  guess  Is  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  hold  in  abeyance  these  higher 
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olcan  air  standards,  until  we  can  get  some 
kind  of  fuel  that  will  do  the  job. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  point  Uiat 
my  friend  from  Montana  has  generated. 

Mr.  MFTCALF.  May  I  respond  by  say- 
ing that  In  the  State  of  Montana  the 
Federal  siu^ace  and  subsiu^ace  owner- 
ship is  about  30  percent — 29.6  percent. 
We  are  fortunate,  or  unfortunate — 
whichever  position  one  takes — that  Mon- 
tana is  a  Western  State  that  has  prob- 
ably the  least  Federal  ownership  in  the 
State.  Federal  surface  ownership  In 
Montana  is  about  30  percent.  The  Mans- 
field amendment  would  apply  to  that. 

Federal  mineral  ownership  Is  42  per- 
cent. So  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
apply  to  about  12  percent  of  the  Federal 
ownership  in  Montana. 

In  Wyoming,  the  Federal  lands  are 
about  48  percent,  or  30  million  acres.  The 
Federal  reserve  acres  are  12.3  percent 
additional.  So  again  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  apply  In  Wyoming  to 
12.3  percent  additional  acres.  In  other 
words,  80  million  acres  of  Wyoming 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  and  27  million  acres  of 
Montana  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  Certainly  that 
number  of  acres  and  that  smioimt  of  coal 
ought  to  take  care  of  us  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
challenge  the  figures.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  activities  are.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  not  Issued — to  my  knowl- 
edge— any  coal  leases  for  a  period  of 
about  36  months.  They  are  required  to 
flle  environmental  imp8u;t  statements.  I 
understand  It  takes  from  a  year  to  18 
months,  on  the  average,  and  they  never 
come  close  to  the  average.  I  just  hope  we 
will  not  nm  out  of  leases  before  we  nm 
out  of  paper  on  which  to  write  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statements.  But  I 
think  we  need  to  know — or  at  least  I  need 
to  know — more  precisely  than  I  now  do 
what  the  pattern  of  development  is. 

There  may  be  those  who  do  not  know 
that  Wyoming  supplies  coal  to  four  pow- 
erplants. If  one  has  ever  gone  into  Kansas 
City  and  noticed  the  initials  "KCPL"  on 
the  coal  cars,  he  might  wonder  where 
the  coal  comes  from.  All  that  c(>al  comes 
from  Wyoming. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
told  me  recently  that  a  large  electric 
generation  plant  is  to  be  built  in  his  State 
of  Texas.  Texas  Is  not  getting  energy 
from  the  west  Texas  oil  and  gas  fields: 
it  Is  coming  from  Wyoming  coal. 

The  power  company  in  Chicago  fires 
Its  generators — or  wUl  be  firing  them — 
with  Wyoming  coal.  There  will  be  other 
plants  using  coal,  and  those  plants  will 
cost  in  the  range  of  about  $800  million.  I 
do  not  want  to  break  the  confidence  of 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  in  this  body, 
but  an  announcement  will  be  made  be- 
fore too  long  that  a  power  company  in 
his  State  has  negotiated  a  contract  to  use 
Wyoming  coal.  Within  2  or  3  years,  6 
major  power  companies  in  the  United 
States  will  be  getting  coal  by  unit  trains 
from  Wyoming. 

I  should  also  emphasize  that  there  is  a 
very  complicated  land  ownership  pat- 
tern in  Wyoming  and  other  public  land 
States.  Along  the  Union  Pacific  we  have 
Checkerboards,  with  one  section  owned 


by  the  railroads  because  it  was  railroad 
grant  land,  and  another  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  may  be  that  the  pending  amend- 
naent  would  pose  a  very  real  problem  for 
such  a  land  ownership  pattern.  For  ex- 
ample. ECansas  City  Power  li  Light  gets 
Its  coal  at  the  present  time  from  an 
oi>eratlon  which  transcends  Federal, 
State,  and  private  lands.  It  is  not  feasible 
to  mine  up  to  a  section  line  and  have 
to  stop  right  there.  That  Is  part  of  the 
consideration  that  prompts  me  to  want 
to  know  more  about  the  effect  this 
amendment  would  have. 

I  would  have  objected  to  the  agree- 
ment to  vote  at  3  o'clock.  However.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  accused  of  delaying  a 
vote  on  this  matter. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  concern 
and  admire  him  for  representing  the 
people  from  his  area.  He  certainly  rep- 
resents many  Wyoming  people  equally 
well,  because  some  of  them  share  the 
feeling  of  some  of  the  people  in  Montana 
that  there  should  be  no  surface  mtning 
at  tdl.  However,  because  of  my  previously 
stated  reasons,  I  must  say  that  I  shall 
feel  obligated  to  vote  against  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
talked  about  black  lung  and  the  men  who 
go  into  the  mines  and  do  not  see  much 
winter,  summer,  spring,  or  fall. 

May  I  say  that  I  spent  9  years  working 
in  the  mines  In  Butte.  They  were  Just 
{IS  tough  as  any  coal  mine.  They  did 
not  get  black  lung.  However,  a  lot  of  the 
mmers  died  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
50.  And  they  breathed  copper  dust, 
creating  respiratory  problems. 

When  it  comes  to  mining,  I  think  I 
know  as  much  or  more  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  or  any  Member  of 
the  other  body  because  I  can  speak  from 
experience. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Montana  knows 
far  more  about  that  matter.  He  certainly 
has  had  a  lot  more  experience  at  imder- 
ground mining  than  I  have  had. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  be  so  modest  this  time.  I  will  agree 
with  the  Senator,  because  in  addition  to 
my  mining  experience,  I  also  worked  as 
a  mine  engineer  not  only  there,  but  also 
In  Mullan,  Idaho.  And  if  there  is  any- 
one here  from  Arizona,  I  will  tell  him 
that  I  also  worked  there.  So,  I  have  had 
a  little  experience. 

The  distinguished  Senator  mentioned 
the  coal  that  goes  from  Wyoming  to 
Kansas  City,  which  may  eventually  go 
to  Texas  also,  I  assume. 

A  recent  issue  of  Colorado  Business — 
and  this  magazine  is  an  excellent  pub- 
lication and  covers  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico — has  some 
interesting  pictures.  One  shows  the  Gil- 
lette's Belle  Aye  Mine,  where  great  big 
shovels  take  out  75  cubic  yards  at  a  gulp. 

There  Is  also  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Decker  Coal  Mine  loading  Montana 
coal  for  the  lights  of  Chicago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
present  time  unit  trains,  averaging 
110  cars,  each  car  capable  of  hauling  100 
tons  at  a  time,  shuttle  coal  continuously 


from  mine  mouth  to  powerplants.  Com- 
monwealth Edison's  plant  at  Jollet,  IlL, 
for  example,  takes  delivery  of  eight  trains 
a  day  from  Montana — they  take  88,000 
tons  every  24  hours. 

Then,  of  course,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  there  are  pec^le  In 
Wyoming  who  have  pretty  strong  views 
on  their  rights  to  the  laiul  and  the  right 
to  prevent  exploitation. 

Before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  came  on  the  fioor  this  morning, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  before  the 
bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  I  did  read 
excerpts  from  this  article  which  has  been 
printed  In  the  Record.  One  of  those  con- 
cerned a  man  whom  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  may  know.  Bob 
Wallick,  an  operator  of  a  cattle  ranch 
near  the  Montana- Wyoming  border. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  was  the  man's 
name? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  His  name  is  Bob 
Wallick. 

Mr.  Wallick  said: 

I'm  appalled  tb0y*re  not  spending  money 
on  alternative  energy  souroee  In  the  amounts 
they  did  on  sending  a  num  to  tbe  lloan. 
What  about  energy  aouroee  like  tbe  Moon 
and  the  Sun? 

The  distinguished  Senator  raised  ques- 
tions about  what  may  be  deep  mined  and 
what  may  be  stripped. 

As  far  as  Montana  is  concerned — again 
I  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  I  think  Is 
headed  by  one  of  the  outstanding  en- 
vironmentalists in  this  cotmtry,  a  man 
who  is  not  too  far  out  in  cme  direction 
or  the  other,  a  man  who  recognizes  that 
there  must  be  a  proper  balance.  And  I 
refer  to  Judge  RusseD  Train,  a  man  who 
gave  up  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  order  to 
undertake  an  assignment  having  to  do 
with  the  environment  at  the  request  tit 
President  Nixon  eartter  this  year. 

According  to  the  EPA  Administrator, 
Montana  has  only  3  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  coal  reserve  that  lies  near  the 
surface  where  it  can  be  stripped.  How- 
ever, in  Montana,  I  repeat  that  we  have 
reserves  of  132.1  billion  tons  of  low  sul- 
fxir  coal.  And  most  all  of  this  can  be  de- 
veloped with  deep  mining,  with  a  strip 
mining  reserve  of  40  to  1  of  the  low  sul- 
fur coal  to  strip. 

F^irthermore,  may  I  say  that  if  we 
practiced  what  we  preached — and  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
but  am  talking  about  myself  as  well  as 
anyone  else — anyone  would  know  that 
with  the  conservation  of  energy  facing  us 
these  days — a  matter  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  pictured  for  us  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  because  of  the 
declining  energy  supply— I  would  point 
out  that  when  I  come  to  work  I  see  in 
this  city  many  street  lamps  running  full 
blast  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  look  at 
Government  buildings,  including  our  own 
in  this  complex,  with  lights  turned  on 
during  the  day  all  over  the  buildings 

I  think  we  could  set  a  good  example 
here.  And  while  we  may  have  laughed 
at  Lyndon  Johnson  when  he  was  being 
accused  of  being  a  penny -plncher  and 
turning  off  the  lights  at  the  White  House. 
I  think  that  is  one  way  to  get  started  if 
we  want  to  do  things. 

We   waste  too  much  energy  In  this 
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country.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  we 
waste  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  en- 
ergy expended  In  this  country.  Let  us 
tighten  our  belts.  Let  us  put  Into  prac- 
tice what  we  preach.  Let  us  take  care 
of  these  small  ranchers  In  the  Fort  Union 
region  of  eastern  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  and  in  the  Powder  River  region 
of  southeastern  Montana  and  northern 
Wyoming.  They  are  entitled  to  :>ome 
consideration. 

This  amendment  at  least  win  give  ttiem 
a  little  protection.  This  appll?s  to  all  over 
wliere  we  have  large  acreages  of  the  Fed- 
eral domain. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  ii  there 
any  further  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  point  that  has  been 
made.  However,  two  things  have  perhaps 
been  said  in  this  debate  that  I  think  we 
could  put  into  proper  perspective. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  said  about  the 
ratio  of  deep  mines  and  surface  mines 
and  the  fact  that  the  coal  which  is  near 
the  surface  that  might  be  stripped  Is 
3  percent  of  all  of  the  coal  reserves  of  the 
United  State.s. 

I  think  ii  the  statistics  can  tell  any- 
thing, before  we  buy  that  statistic  with- 
out question,  we  should  look  at  whether 
or  not  we  are  talking  about  full  reserves 
or  recoverable  reserves.  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  mines,  then  the  ratio  be- 
comes quite  differer.t,  and  while  certainly 
the  coal  which  lies  at  depths  which  could 
be  mined  by  underground  technology 
rather  than  surface  techniques,  ceitainii' 
there  are  many,  many  tioies  as  many  tons 
of  coal  that  can  be  mined  deep  a."?  com- 
pared to  those  that  can  be  mined  by 
rhallow  mines,  by  strip-mi;iing  methods. 
But  I  think  one  of  the  statements  we 
hear  often  is  that  we  can  solve  an  energy 
problem  by  conservation,  and  while  I  ami 
very  much  \n  favor  of  turntog  off  unused 
lights  and  reducing  uimeeded  consump- 
tion of  energy.  I  think  we  must  be  care- 
ful, and  that  if  we  assume  that  by  that 
means  alone  we  can  solve  the  energy 
problem,  we  are  deluding  ourselves. 

The  himting  season  in  Idaho  has  just 
started.  We  have  an  energy  shortage  in 
Idaho,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  and  we  are 
very  much  concerned  about  consumption 
of  unheeded  energy.  We  have  had  a  gaso- 
line shortage  there  all  summer,  one  of  the 
worst  In  the  entire  coimtry.  We  are  very 
much  concerned  about  enabling  our 
farmers  to  have  sufficient  fuel  to  provide 
adequate  production,  so  that  the  people 
of  our  country  may  have  adequate  food 
at  reasonable  cost. 

This  week  we  have  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  out  in  the  hills,  hunting  deer 
and  elk.  Is  that  a  reasonable  or  an  un- 
reasonable use  of  energy?  I  suspect  peo- 
ple In  other  parts  of  the  countn"  would 
say.  "You  do  not  have  to  go  hunting  this 
year;  you  can  postpone  that  for  another 
year  or  2.  or  3  or  4  or  5." 

I  would  suggest  to  Senators  that  we 
would  have  a  minor  revolution  out  in 
my  State  If  the  Federal  Oovemment 
moved  to  Interfere  with  what  to  them  is 
a  very  precious  right,  the  right  to  go 
hunting  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  While 
that  might  pro*,  e  to  some  in  the  eastern 


part  of  the  United  States  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable use  of  energy  or  a  waste  of 
energy,  it  certainly  is  not  felt  to  be  that 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

My  point  is  that  when  we  start  to  cut 
down,  we  are  going  to  find  we  have  an 
awful  lot  of  differing  opinions  as  to 
what  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  use  of 
energy. 

A  statistical  study  of  our  home  will  re- 
veal that  a  great  portion  of  the  energy 
used  in  the  home  is  used  \n  the  kitchen. 
If  we  start  telling  the  housewife  she  can- 
not have  ttiat  freezer  or  frost-free  re- 
frigerator or  double  oven  in  her  kitchen, 
we  will  really  have  a  revolution,  and  it 
will  not  Ju.t  be  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  couatry.  as  the  housewives  tell  us, 
"Mind  your  own  cotton-picking  business: 
we  will  run  the  house." 

I  tliink  before  we  delude  ourselves  that 
we  can  solve  our  problem  by  energy  con- 
servation, we  had  better  take  a  close  look 
at  the  facts.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  some 
people  who  wiil  say  that  because  I  make 
that  statement  I  am  opposed  to  energy 
conservation,  and  tliat  is  certainly  not 
true.  I  have  made  proposals  over  the  last 
2  years  dealing  with  energy  conservation, 
and  I  think  if  we  had  taken  some  of 
these  steps  I  have  been  advocating  for 
2  years,  we  would  not  have  a  problem  of 
the  depth  we  have  today.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  entire  problem  that 
way. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  for  a  moment.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  stated 
so  eloquently  a  moment  ago.  one  of  his 
constituents  had  said.  "If  we  can  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  why  can't  we  solve 
our  energy  problem?" 

I  would  point  out  that  perhaps  we 
could,  but  it  took  8  years  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  and  we  cannot  wait  8  years 
to  find  alternatives  In  energy.  If  we 
think  we  can  wait  8  years,  let  us  just 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  if  Indeed  we  cut  off  our  present 
sources  of  energy  supply  while  we  wait 
for  alternatives  to  be  developed,  as  the 
economy  of  the  country  slows  down  and 
stops,  unemployment  rises,  and  the 
amenities  of  life  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  having  so  freely  and  in- 
expensively disappear.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible way  that  this  Government,  restmg 
as  it  does  on  the  will  of  the  people,  could 
maintain  that  kind  of  posture  at  all,  and 
all  we  would  have  done  is  make  a  prob- 
lem worse  rather  than  better  as  we  were 
pursuing  a  will-o'-the-wisp;  which 
means,  fine,  we  do  have  a  problem  here 
which  we  must  address,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  trying  for  years  to  pomt 
to  the  problem  of  the  energy  crisis  grow 
a  little  sick  when  someone  rises  to  say, 
"How  did  this  problem  develop  so  quick- 
ly? Someone  must  have  manipulated  the 
facts  in  order  to  surprise  us  with  an 
energy  shortage." 

There  have  been  several  of  us  who,  for 
several  years,  have  been  pointing  to  what 
were  verj-  clear  signs  of  an  emerging  en- 
ergy problem,  and  we  cannot  solve  that 
problem  by  sweeping  It  under  the  rug. 
We  cannot  solve  that  problem  by  failing 
to  recognize  that  we  face  some  tough 
choices. 

I  do  not  Uke  strip  mining,  frankly.  I 
support  this  legislation  because  I  think 


it  Is  a  minimum  step  toward  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  lands  that  are  disturbed 
by  strip  mining.  But  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  keep  this  mming  going,  or 
our  economy  will  collapse. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  last  2  days,  the 
breaking  out  of  war  m  the  Middle  East 
again,  and  if  you  think  we  have  prob- 
lems now,  think  what  our  problems  will 
be  if  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
is  interrupted,  by  war  or  otherwise.  We 
m  the  United  States  are  fortunate;  we 
could  probably  survive,  but  it  would  not 
be  easy.  It  would  be  extremely  dlfDcult, 
and  would  change  our  way  of  life  dras- 
tically to  get  by  in  this  country  without 
the  Middle  East  oil.  We  could  do  it.  but 
the  European  economy  and  the  Jap- 
anese economy  would  utterly  collapse. 

That  is  the  kind  of  serious  problem  we 
have  with  respect  to  energy  supplies  in 
this  coiuitry,  and  we  are  gotog  to  have  to 
accept  some  decisions  that  we  do  not 
totally  like  if  we  are  going  to  survive 
over  the  next  2  to  5  years.  We  will  solve 
no  problems  within  10  years  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  deluding  ourselves  that  we  can 
run  away  from  hard  choices  in.  this  field. 
Some  of  those  hard  choices  indicate  to 
me,  at  least,  that  we  have  to  do  some 
things  that  we  would  rather  not  have  to 
do. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  about  3  minutes? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Then,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  provi-lon.  we  will 
have  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  vote 
will  occur  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  what  both- 
ers me  about  the  amendment  of  th?  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  that,  if  I  imder- 
stand  what  he  is  proposing  correctly.  It 
is  that  that  right  which  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  owns  in  the  .-subsurface 
minerals  wlU  henceforth  be  withdrawn 
except  for  deep  hole  operations,  where 
the  surface  Is  owned  by  people  who  farm 
and  ranch.  The  unfortunate  part  about 
this  is  that  its  application,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  only  to  the  part  of  the  countrv 
from  which  the  Senator  comes. 

I  face  a  problem  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  relative  to  whit  our 
court  of  appeals  has  continued  to  uphold, 
and  that  is  the  upholding  of  what  we 
refer  to  as  the  "platform  rights." 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  Is  that 
in  effect  he  wishes  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  its  property  rights  from  the 
subsurface,  and  thereby  protect  the  sur- 
face owners.'  Yet  we  find  m  other  oarts 
of  the  coalfields  throughout  the  United 
States  that  the  right  of  ownership  of 
the  subsurface  prevails  over  that  of  the 
surface  owner.  It  Is  a  prorertv  richt.  a 
property  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  a  property  right  in  the 
individual  who  owns  the  subsurface 
rights  in  many  parts  of  my  own  State. 

I  would  onlv  sav  that  this  Senator 
feels  that  If  this  amendment  passes,  we 
ought  to  seriou.sly  consider,  if  we  wish 
to  do  equity,  the  language  on  pace  134 
under  subsection  (b) .  as  to  whether  that 
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same  right  should  prevail  as  to  Individ- 
uals who  own  the  surface  and  private 
corporations  or  individuals  who  own  the 
subsurface,  Ijecause  in  essence  what  we 
are  saymg  is  that  we  are  proposing  to 
extend  a  benefit  or  a  right  to  those  peo- 
ple who  happen  to  t>e  in  the  fortuxuite 
situatlcui  of  falling  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Senators'  amendment — that 
is.  where  the  subsurface  t>elong8  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment — but  saying  in  other 
Instances,  where  the  subsurface  does  not 
belong  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
where  It  belongs  to  an  individual  or  a 
corporation,  that  that  right  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  subsurface  still  prevails. 

So  I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  he  may  be  solving  a  prob- 
lem in  the  Powder  River  area  or  some- 
where else,  but  the  equity  appUes  only 
to  those  people.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry-.  that 
part  in  the  category  not  owning  subsur- 
face rights  but  tiavlng  those  rights  on 
l>ehalf  of  an  individual  or  a  corporation 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      <Mr 
H*LMs» .  The  hour  of  3  pjn.  having  ar- 
rived, under  the  previous  order,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 

riELD)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chukch).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Cranstow)  .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclkton>.  the  Senator 
from  Mis.slssippl  'Mr.  Eastlawd).  the 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  (Mr.  Htru- 
PHRKY> .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MowTOYA).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelso}i>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenwis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey*  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  BENNrrr) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater>  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Pircy>  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoni  is  absent 
because  of  illness  \n  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  33,  as  follows : 
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So  Mr.  Mansiteld's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Jackson 
and  the  Interior  Committee  for  their  ef- 
forts on  S.  425.  the  Strip  Mining  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1973.  Although  I  do  not 
serve  on  this  committee.  I  have  had  the 
opportimlty  to  be  closely-  Involved  with 
the  committee  work  on  this  bill,  and  I 
know  both  the  committee  and  its  staff 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  complicated  and  contro- 
versial  problems   of  strip  mining. 

Certainly  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  national  course  we 
should  steer  on  strip  mining — and  I  think 
these  are  honest  differences.  But  the  In- 
terior Committee  has  attempted  to  re- 
solve these  differences  in  a  nonpartlsam 
fashion,  and  the  absence  of  minority 
views  in  the  committee  report  suggests 
that  to  a  large  extent  they  have 
succeeded. 

The  ravages  of  strip  mining  stre  well 
known.  The  vast  areas  of  our  country 
which  have  been  stripped  and  scarred, 
bounded  by  naked  high  walls  and  barren 
spoil  piles,  are  a  national  disgrace.  In- 
deed, the  excesses  of  strip  mining  have 
gone  so  far  they  have  finally  become 
.something  like  sin:  everyone  is  against 
them 

The  sportsmen  and  nature  lovers  and 
envirormientalists  are  against  these 
practices — and  always  have  been.  My  in- 
dividual constituents  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  strip  mining — 
one  lady  told  me  she  would  rather  live 
without  electricity  If  the  price  of  energy 
is  the  eroding  barren  moonscape  pro- 
duced by  strip  mining.  And  even  the  in- 
dustry is  against  these  practices — their 
representatives  have  told  me  they  do  not 
want  to  scalp  the  mountaintops  and  fill 
the  valleys  with  spoil  any  more,  they  only 
want  a  reswonable  bill  they  can  live  with. 

S.  425  SIS  reported  is  a  reasonable  bill. 
And  the  Industry  has  lived  with  com- 
parable requirements  in  Pennsylvsinia  for 
years.  Senator  Jackson  has  a  letter  from 
Walter  Hetae,  the  Permsylvania  official 
in  charge  of  strip  mining  standards,  to 
the  effect  that  S.  425  will  make  the  Fed- 
eral standard  equivalent  to  present 
Pennsylvania  practice. 

I  know  S.  425  does  not  embody'  the 


verbatim  langtiage  of  the  Pennsylvania 
statute.  The  committee  report  recog- 
nizes this,  and  I  recognize  this.  But  in 
Peiuisylvania  we  have  three  things — the 
law,  and  the  regiilations,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative practice — and  I  have  been 
informed  that  since  the  development  of 
the  modified  block  cut  method,  the  ad- 
ministrative practice  has  required  a 
standard  very  close  to  what  is  required 
by  S.  425. 

Furthermore,  Pennsylvania's  Oov.  Mil- 
ton Shapp  has  informed  me  that  the 
average  cost  of  restoration  m  Pennsyl- 
vania is  $400  to  $500  per  acre,  or  ap- 
proximately 1'2  percent  of  the  value  cf 
the  coal. 

So  two  of  the  basic  arguments  against 
this  bill  must  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
First,  the  restwation  required  by  S.  425 
can  be  done — the  modified  block  cut 
technology  makes  this  possible,  and  it  is 
l)eing  done  in  Pennsylvania,  even  on 
steep  slopes.  And  second,  the  cost  of  do- 
ing this  is  not  prcrfiibitive — it  is  about 
14  percent  of  the  value  of  the  coal. 

But  opponents  of  the  bill  will  argue 
that  even  if  It  can  be  done,  and  even  If 
the  cost  is  reasonable,  the  kind  of  resto- 
ration required  by  S.  425  should  not  be 
imposed  by  law.  because  it  is  an  unrea- 
sonably rigid  stajidard. 

Let  us  examine  that.  The  amendment 
wiiich  I  proposed,  which  Senator  Nelson 
successfully  offered  in  committee,  re- 
quires that  strip-mined  land  he  restored 
to  "approximate  original  contour." 
which  is  a  term  defined  in  the  bill.  No 
one  has  yet  explained  to  me  what  is  un- 
reasonable about  requiring  someone  who 
extracts  a  valuable  mineral  from  land 
to  leave  that  land  approximately  as  he 
found  it. 

This  is  not  some  alien  concept.  The 
principle  of  restoration  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  our  Anglo-Saxon  legal  tradi- 
tion, and  that  is  all  we  are  talking  about 
here.  If  the  bulldozer  working  in  my  yard 
tears  up  my  neighbor's  lawn,  the  law 
says  I  must  repair  the  damage. 

The  mountains  and  woodlands  con- 
taining our  coal  reserves  are  a  national 
resource.  Even  though  actual  legal  title 
to  these  areas  may  be  held  by  an  in- 
dividual, or  by  a  company  or  a  l<x;al  gov- 
ernment, in  a  larger  sense  all  Americans 
have  an  Interest  \n  the  preservation  of 
these  areas.  Irresponsible  strip  mming 
has  an  impact  on  wildlife,  on  drainage 
and  water  resources,  and  on  the  overall 
ecological  balance  which  will  be  felt  far 
beyond  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  prop- 
erty being  mined.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
mining  operator  acquires  mineral  rights 
to  extract  \-aluable  coal  should  not 
exempt  him  from  the  restoration — or  res- 
titution. If  you  will — of  this  land  to  Its 
preexisting  condition.  I  believe  such 
restoration  is  the  minimum  requirement 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
to  our  outdoor  resources. 

Ftosdly,  I  would  like  to  answer  one 
other  argument  agamst  this  bill — the 
argxmient  by  those  persons  who  »ill  op- 
pose S.  425  because  they  believe  all  strip 
mimng  should  be  absolutely  outlawed. 
I  reject  this  view.  In  light  of  our 
energy  requirements.  I  think  this  argu- 
ment must  be  rejected.  But  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  in  the  past,  the  cost  of  strip 
mining  en  our  enviitjnment  h-^s  been  too 
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great.  I  hope  tbe  Senate  will  pass  this 
bin  promptly  aa  It  was  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  I  hope  the  House  wHI 
also  act  soon — because  If  meaningful 
Federal  standards  cannot  be  enacted  to 
regulate  strip  mining,  I  predict  Congress 
will  receive  great  pressure  to  prohibit 
strip  mining.  With  a  strong  strip  mining 
law  we  can  preserve  the  beauty  of  Amer- 
ica while  meeting  our  energy  needs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  together  with  three 
conforming  amendments. 

The  PRESLDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dis]?ensed  with,  and  I  will 
explain  them  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recced. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  117.  line  4,  add  a  new  title  IV  and 
change  the  numbering  of  the  following  tltlea 
and  sections  accordingly. 

•"I'l'l'UE   IV— ESTABLISHMENT   OP  MININO 
AND  MINERAL  RESEARCH  CENTERS 
S«c.  401.  Enyibonicemtai.  Resxasch  Iwsn- 
■nrrx  Puiroe.  (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  ftscal  year  1974  and  each  subsequent 
year   thereafter  sums   adeqxiate   to   provide 
$100,000  to  each  of  the  several  States  in  the 
first  year.  $160,000  in  the  second  year,  $300,000 
m  the  third   year,  and  $260,000  each   year 
thereafter      to      aeslst      each      participating 
State     In     establishing     and     carrying     on 
the    work    of    a    competent    and    qualified 
mining,  minerals,  and  related  environmental 
roeearch     Institute,     center,     or     equivalent 
agency    (hereinafter    referred    to    as    "insti- 
tute")  at  one  college  or  university  in  that 
State,   which   college   or   university   shaU   be 
the  tax-supported  school  of  mlnee  or  shall 
have  a  college  or  school  of  mines,  or  a  tax- 
supported  college  or  university  which  has  or 
hereafter  establishes  an  administrative  unit 
such  as  a  school  or  department  wherein  edu- 
cation and  research  are  being  carried  out  In 
the    minerals    engineering    field:    Provided. 
That    (1)    such    moneys   when   appropriated 
shall  be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  doUar- 
for-doUar    basis.    non-Federal    funds    which 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to 
support  the  institute;    (2)    If  there  Is  more 
than  one  such  college  or  university  in  a  State 
funds  under  this  Act  shaU.  In  the  absence  of 
a  designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legtelature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  the  one 
such  coUege  or  university  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  determination  that 
such  college  or  university  has.  or  may  rea- 
sonablj^>«-eaQected  to  have,  the  capability  of 
doli)ir>ffectlve  work  under  this  Act;  (3)  two 
more  States  may  cooperate  in  the  designa- 
tion of  a  single  Interstate  or  regional  Insti- 
tute, In  wblch  event  the  sums  assignable  to 
aU  of  the  cooperating  States  shall  be  paid  to 
»uch  Institute:  and  (4)  a  designated  coUege 
or  university  may.  as  authorized  by  appropri- 
ate State  authority,  arrange  with  other  ocA- 
leges  and   universities  within  the  State  to 
participate  In  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  m- 
•tltute  to  plan  and  conduct  or  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  competent  research,  inveeU- 
gatlons,  and  experiments  of  either  a  t^dc 
or  practical  nature,  or  both.  In  relaUon  to 
mining,  mineral,  metallurgical,  ceramic, 
fuel,  scrap  recycling,  mined  land  reclama- 
tion, underground  reservoir  utilization,  min- 
eral  economics   and   related   environmental 
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research,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
eclentlata.  engineers,  and  technicians  In 
theae  fields.  Such  research,  inveatigatlons. 
experiments,  and  training  may  include,  with- 
out being  limited  to,  aspects  of  the  supply 
and  and  demand  for  various  minerals;  con- 
servaUon  and  the  best  use  of  available  sup- 
pUes  of  minerals;  health  and  safety  In  min- 
ing; improved  methods  of  mineral  extraction 
and  exploration;  mineral  and  mining  eco- 
nomics; Improved  methods  of  mineral  pro- 
duction, extraction,  and  exploration  wlilch 
will  reduce  and  minlmlM  adverse  effects 
upon  the  environment;  and  legal,  social,  geo- 
graphic, ecological,  national  defense,  land 
use,  and  other  considerations  to  help  assure 
satisfaction  of  the  national  needs  and  re- 
quirements. In  both  the  short  and  long 
term,  for  minerals  and  their  products,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary and  unproductive  dupUcatlon  of  re- 
search being  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments or  other  tnsUtutes  receiving  sup- 
port under  this  Act. 

Sk.  402.  Qranta  to  State  Institutes.  To 
assure  that  any  Institute  established  under 
this  Title  is  adequately  equipped  to  perform 
mineral  resource  research  and  to  train  in- 
dividuals In  the  mineral  resource  fields  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  each  institute  to  pay  up  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  coet  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment, faculties,  and  library  matertals.  No 
poruon  of  any  such  grant  shaU  be  appUed 
to  the  acqulslUon  by  purchase  or  lease  of  any 
land  or  interests  therein  or  the  rental,  pur- 
chase, construction,  preservation,  or  repair  of 
any  buUdlng.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000  000  an- 
nually, to  remain  available  until  expended 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  secUon 

Src.     403.     Payment     of     Funds.     Bums 
avaUable  to  the  States  under  the  terms  of 
this  title  BhaU  be  paid  to  their  designated 
institutes  at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts 
during  each  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  upon  vouchers 
by   him.   Each   Institute  shaU   designate   an 
officer  appointed  by  Its  governing  authority 
who  shall  receive  and  acount  for  all  funds 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
ahaU  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the  first 
day   of   September   of   each   year,   on   work 
accomplished    and    the    status    of    projects 
underway,    together   with   a   detailed   state- 
ment of  the  amoxints  received   under   any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding  fiscal   year,   and   of   its  dlsburement 
on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access, 
for  the  purpose  of  review  and  audit,  to  the 
supporUve    books,    records    and    other    per- 
tinent documents  maintained  by  the  grantee 
In   the   admlnistraton   of  any  grant   under 
this  Act.  If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by 
the  authorized   receiving  officer  of  any   in- 
stitute under  the  provisions  of  thU  Act  shall 
by  action  or  contingency  be  found  by  the 
Secretary   to   have    been    improperly   dimin- 
ished, loot  or  misapplied.  It  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State  concerned  and  until  so  re- 
placed no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be 
allotted  or  paid  to  any  Institute  of  such  State 
8«c.  404.  AvaUabuity  of  Research.  No  re- 
search, demonstration,  or  experiment  shall 
be  carried  out  under  this  Act  by  an  institute 
financed  by  grants  under  this  Act  unless  all 
uses,  products,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  resulting  therefrom  with  such 
exception  or  limitation,  If  any.  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  in  the  public  Inter- 
est,  be   avaUable   promptly   to   the  general 
public.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
printing   and   publishing  of  the  results  of 
activities  planning  and  direction,  but  sxich 
approprlaUons  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000  In- 
any  fiscal  year. 
8«c.    406.   BeaponslbUlty  of  Secretary  ot 


InterkM*.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1$ 
charged  with  administration  of  this  Act,  axid 
aliaU  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  aa 
may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  Ita  provUlooa. 
He  ahaU  furnish  such  advice  and  aaslstanoe 
aa  will  beat  promote  the  purpoaea  of  this 
Act.  participate  In  coordinating  research 
initiated  under  thla  Act  by  the  tnstltutec. 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  aetablishment 
and  maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and  be- 
tween the  Institutes  and  between  them  and 
other  research  organizations,  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  other 
Federal  establishments,  and  shall  act  as  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  the  results  of  re- 
search conducted  by  the  institutes. 

Sxc.  406.  Existing  Relationships.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
or  modify  the  relation  existing  between  any 
of  the  coUeges  or  universities  vmder  whoae 
direction  an  institute  is  established  and  the 
government  of  the  State  In  which  It  Is 
located,  and  nothing  in  thla  Act  shall  in  any 
way  be  construed  to  authorize  Federal  con- 
trol or  direction  of  education  or  training  at 
any  coUege  or  university. 

Ssc.  407.  Puerto  Rico  Included  with  States. 
Aa  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "State"  Includes 
the  Commonwealth,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  page  69.  line  9.  add  a  new  subsection 
(3)  as  follows  and  change  the  nximbertng  of 
the  foUowlng  subsections  accordingly: 

"(3)  administer  the  grant  In  aid  program 
iot  the  mining,  minerals  and  related  environ- 
mental research  Institutes  pursuant  to  Title 
rv  of  this  Act." 

On  page  127,  Une  17  and  18.  Insert  the 
following : 

Strike  the  phrase  "surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations"  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following:  "purposes  of  this 
Act" 

On  page  M.  line  26,  Insert  the  following 
new  subaectlon:  (10)  Stimulate.  spK>nsor. 
provide  for  and/or  supplement  present  pro- 
grams for  the  conduct  of  research,  investi- 
gations, experiments,  and  demonstrations. 
In  the  exploration,  extraction,  processing,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  minerals  and 
the  training  of  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists In  the  fields  of  nunlng  minerals  re- 
sources, and  technology,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  research  and  training 
center  In  each  State. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  know  whether  or  not  I 
have  to  prepare  an  amendment,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  whether  the  lan- 
guage on  page  116.  section  305.  entitled 
"Filling  Voids  and  Sealing  Tunnels"  Is 
limited  to  cocU  mines. 

The  reason  why  I  ask  the  questlcsi  is 
that  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  well 
as  In  the  adjoining  sections  of  Kansas. 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  abandoned  lead  and  zinc 
mines  with  a  great  many  open  tunnels 
or  shafts  that  are  a  great  hazard  to 
life. 

I  am  curious  whether  or  not  those 
shafts  could  be  filled,  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
If  the  Governors  of  the  States  requested 
such  action. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  recall,  when  the 
Senator  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior,  he  was  concerned 
about  and  Interested  in  the  problem  of 
flUlng  tunnels  and  abandoned  shafts  of 
lead  and  zinc  mines. 
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As  I  read  and  understand  the  sec- 
tion, and  as  I  believe  the  committee  un- 
derstands it,  this  applies  to  all  voids, 
open  and  abandoned  tunnels,  shafts,  and 
entryways  resulting  from  mining.  Tt  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  it  re- 
sults from  coal  mining  or  from  any  oth- 
er mining  activity. 

This  is  not  subject  to  the  limitation 
we  put  In  other  provisions  In  the  bill, 
a  specific  limitation  confined  to  coal.  So 
this  would  apply  to  all  mining  activities. 

Mr.  BEIXMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  need.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  take  care  of  it  In  this  wso'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
be  seated.  Staff  members  may  conduct 
their  conversations  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments which  are  now  before  the  Senate 
would  add  a  new  title  to  8.  425  and  con- 
form other  language  In  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

There  are  three  conforming  amend- 
ments. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
these  amendments  all  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  basically 
this  amendment  is  Intended  to  meet  a 
situation  which  Is  becoming  more  critical 
every  day.  The  energy  crisis  which  will  be 
with  us  for  years  to  come,  our  minerals 
smd  fuels  balance-of-payments  deficit — 
(which  increased  from  $6  to  $7.5  bil- 
lion from  1971  to  1972— our  environ- 
mental, land  reclamation,  and  increas- 
ing use  planning  efforts,  all  these,  and 
more  demand  that  a  firm  foimdatlon  of 
knowledge,  technology  development,  and 
manpower  be  buUt  up  in  our  universities 
for  the  current  crises  and  those  of  the 
years  ahead.  In  many  of  our  vital  mineral 
technology  areas  mining,  metallurgy, 
fuel  science,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas, 
mineral  resource  economics — the  trends 
In  recent  years  have  been  precisely  the 
opposite.  Mining  engineering  depart- 
ments, for  example,  have  dropped — na- 
tionwide— from  26  to  14  in  the  past  10 
years.  Federal  support  has  been  minimal 
to  absent. 

The  average  U.S.  citizen  requires  the 
equivalent  of  40,000  pounds  of  mineral 
materials  annually  to  produce,  build, 
and  power  the  various  goods  and  services 
used  each  day.  To  supply  the  needed 
4  billion  tons  of  mineral  products,  the 
Nation's  mining  Industry  produced  $32 
billion  worth  of  mineral  raw  materials 
In  1972. 

A  majority  of  this  production  came 
from  surface  mines— over  half  of  the 
coal,  86  percent  of  the  metallic  ores,  as 
percent  of  nonmetallic  minerals,  98  per- 
cent of  crushed  and  dimensional  stone, 
and  100  percent  of  the  sand  and  gravel. 

In  spite  of  this  Impressive  productivity, 
demand  far  exceeds  domestic  supply — 
resulting  in  a  splrallng  dependence  upon 
Imports  of  raw  and  processed  mineral 
products — resulting  in  a  net  trade  deficit 
of  $6  billion  last  year.  If  this  strategl- 
rally  and  economically  undesiraMe  de- 
pendence is  to  be  minimized,  a  concerted 
Industry-govemment-academlc    consor- 
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tia  must  be  Implemented  to  resolve  grow- 
ing constraints  being  imposed  on  mining, 
particularly  on  surface  mining  which 
accounts  for  94  percent  of  domestic 
mine  production. 

The  need  to  maintain  and  indeed  in- 
crease this  production  and  do  it  with 
more  concern  for  the  environment  will 
require  a  major  national  progrsmi  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  the  development 
of  new  knowledge,  better  technological 
achievement,  and  highly  skilled  man- 
power in  the  above-mentioned,  and  other, 
disciplines.  This  amendment  would 
initiate  this  national  program  and  also 
greatly  improve  our  capability  to  achieve 
and  maintain  leadership  in  energy,  land 
reclamation,  land  use,  antl-poUutlon  and 
related  critical  areas. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
appropriates  $100,000  on  a  matching  basis 
for  one  college  or  university  in  each  State. 
It  provides  training,  techniques  for  l>etter 
mining  methods  of  extraction,  produc- 
tion, environmental  and  land  use  protec- 
tion. The  research  efforts  will  then  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  Senate  passed  the  language  of 
this  amendment  as  a  separate  bill,  8.  625, 
In  the  last  Congress.  The  House  passed  a 
similar  bill.  The  conferoice  agreed  on  a 
final  bill  and  both  Houses  concurred. 
However,  the  final  bill  was  pocket  vetoed 
by  the  President  in  October  of  1972. 

This  Is  a  good  amendment;  It  Is  ger- 
mane to  surface  mining  legislation  and 
is  critically  needed.  I  have  modified  the 
language  to  make  this  former  bill  con- 
form fully  to  the  structure  of  S.  425.  It 
will  be  an  Integral  title  of  the  main  bill, 
wholly  germane  to  the  purposes  of  min- 
ing regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  I  think  till  Sena- 
tors will  recognize  this  measure  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  last  year, 
passed  with  practically  no  opposition  in 
the  Senate,  and  passed  overwhelmingly 
in  the  House.  I  think  it  is  of  great  Im- 
portance, especially  following  the  debate 
we  just  heard  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  indicating  that 
a  great  deal  of  our  mining  must  be  under- 
ground, but  even  talking  about  our  sur- 
face mining  there  is  so  much  more  we 
need  to  know.  We  are  having  a  tremen- 
dous decline  in  research  and  technology 
in  this  field. 

On  a  matching  basis,  this  would  estab- 
lish with  colleges  and  universities  a  re- 
vival of  research  centers  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk)  and  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  may 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
as  expressed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Utah. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
PikevUle  CoUege  in  Plkevllle.  Ky.,  there 


Is  already  the  proven  value  of  what  is 
contemplated  by  the  amendment.  The 
program  at  Plkevllle  demonstrates  a  very 
valid  reason  for  enactment  of  this 
amendment  into  law. 

I  was  present  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Plkevllle  College  in  late  May. 
The  graduating  class  was  supplemented 
by  approximately  40  persons  who  were 
graduating  in  mining  technology — a  sub- 
ject matter  which  is  important  to  deep 
mining  and  also  surface  mining.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  accelerate  the  school- 
ing of  persons  in  new  techniques,  engi- 
neering, concepts,  and  the  technologies 
which  must  be  used  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry. This  objective  is  Included  in  the 
courses  at  that  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  the  bituminous  coal  produc- 
ing area  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

I  wish  to  commend  very  strongly  the 
effort  being  made  now  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  It  is  a  privilege 
to  support  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanskh)  and  the  Senator 
frcHn  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be  sulded  as 
cosponsors  of  the  Eonendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefiy  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
bringing  the  proposal  to  the  fioor.  I  sui>- 
ported  a  similar  measure  in  the  House 
last  year  which  was  subsequently  passed 
as  part  of  other  legislation  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  I  support  very 
strongly  the  necessity  for  the  emphasis 
upon  minerals  education  which  has  de- 
clined over  the  past  several  years. 

The  Senator  frwn  Utah  was  correct 
when  he  said  adoption  of  amendments 
like  the  one  just  adopted  a  few  moments 
ago  focuses  additional  attention  on  the 
need  for  more  educatim  in  the  tech- 
niques of  minerals  recovery,  both  surface 
and  sutisurface. 

As  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows,  cne 
does  not  just  go  out  and  start  a  mining 
operatl(xi.  He  has  to  have  trained  and 
capjable  personnel.  He  has  to  be  aWe  to 
build  up  the  capital  requirements  that 
are  necessary.  There  Is  a  time  lag  in- 
volved in  starting  any  mining  operation. 
Certainly  one  of  the  things  we  can  do 
to  minimize  that  time  lag  Is  to  make 
provisions  now  to  have  adequate,  trained 
personnel  to  move  into  these  operations 
when  they  are  economically  justified  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  be  put  into  op- 
eration. I  think  this  can  be  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  preparing  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  minerals  crisis,  which  is  a 
broader  crisis  than  the  energy  crisis,  but 
the  energy  crisis  is  a  part  of  the  mloenls 
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crisis.  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  con- 
structive steps  to  be  taken,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELXAION.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  for 
introducing  it.  I  would  like  to  recall  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  were 
privileged,  a  year  or  so  ago.  to  visit  an 
area  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  of  Germany, 
where  probably  the  world's  most  exten- 
sive surface  mining  operation  Is  under- 
way. The  Senator  from  Utah  was  able  to 
arrange  for  a  tour  of  that  operation,  and 
I  came  away  with  an  entirely  different 
idea  of  what  surface  mining  was  and  how 
it  could  be  handled.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  results  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  for  new  techniques  to  be 
developed  in  this  country  for  an  entirely 
different  concept  of  the  overall  process 
of  surface  mining. 

In  the  Ruhr  Valley  we  were  able  to  see 
an  operation  in  which  a  very  large  open- 
ing was  made  in  the  surface,  where  the 
top  soil  was  preserved  and  stored,  so 
that  when  the  operation  was  completed 
the  land  was  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition, where  any  structure  that  may 
have  been  disturbed  was  put  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  before,  or,  if  the 
owner  preferred,  was  replaced  by  a  new 
one. 

My  conclusion  was  that  surface  mining 
did  not  diminish  the  desirable  features 
of  the  landscape  but,  in  many  cases,  en- 
hanced it. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing — at 
least.  I  have  never  seen  anything — quite 
as  comprehensive  going  on  in  this  coim- 
tr>-.  and  certainly  we  could  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  way  surface  mining  is  car- 
ried out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spond very  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  by  saying  that  the  vast  mining 
undertaking,  called  the  brown  coal 
operation,  is  indeed  an  inspiring  thing  to 
see,  where  there  is  a  mining  march  across 
the  countryside,  where  the  land  is  being 
restored,  the  surface  put  back  into  trees, 
plans  made  for  recreation  facilities,  and 
other  uses,  all  of  this  going  on  behind 
while  the  mine  operates  in  front.  What 
It  leaves  behind  is  a  beautifully  sculp- 
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tured  coimtryslde  made  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  before  the  mine  went  through. 
I  say  that  because  I  £im  afraid  we  have 
a  vision  of  surface  mining  that  has  been 
poisoned  by  the  old  means  we  had,  before 
we  had  any  kind  of  regulation  or  required 
a  restoration,  and  we  visualize  leaving 
behind  a  moonscape,  as  it  were,  of  piles  of 
slag  and  overburden  and  nothing  in 
order. 

Indeed,  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  for 
which  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
work  In  reporting,  Is  one  that  Anally 
brings  us  down  to  the  basis  of  planning 
what  is  going  to  be.  so  as  to  include  the 
restoration  of  the  landscape,  reforest- 
ing it.  if  that  Is  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  used;  and  actually  it  does  not 
degrade  the  land  in  the  long  run  if  it  is 
done  in  sequence.  It  Is  not  even  out  of 
commission  very  long  before  it  is  restored. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  have  two  more 
requests  for  cosponsorship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  who  is  now 
presiding,  be  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  take  a  third  request? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  include  in  the  request  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   COOK.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  also  like  to  make 
the  same  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  relative  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
we  not  only  have  work  carried  on  at 
Pikeville  College,  where  we  fight  and 
fight  to  keep  our  head  above  water,  but 
we  also  have  a  facility  at  Berea  College, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  where  we 
have  been  working  for  years  to  upgrade 
that  facility,  which  goes  into  the  realm 
of  the  mining  field,  work  on  pillaring, 
and  so  forth.  It  was  suggested  about  4 
yearj  ago  that  sufficient  funds  should  be 
allocated  to  the  institution  to  build  a 
facility.  They  have  been  working  out  of 
greenhouses  and  a  couple  of  garages,  and 
they  have  been  doing  the  best  thev  can. 
It  is  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

They  have  been  asked  to  testify  by 
legislative  committees  as  far  away  as 
Washington  and  Oregon,  ard.  I  would 
suspect.  Idaho  and  several  other  States. 
They  have  really  been  conducting  this 
operation  on  a  shoe  string.  I  feel  it  is  our 
duty  to  alleviate  that  problem  to  the 
point  where  we  cannot  only  talk  about 
research  and  safety  but  do  something 
about  it.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a 
means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  It. 


I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  his  smiendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment mpde  by  the  previous  speaker  and 
applaud  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  The  previous  debate 
demonstrated  the  need  for  research  and 
also  demonstrated  the  need  for  research 
into  other  mineral  mining,  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  resources  might  be  more 
dangerous  and  serious  than  the  energy 
shortage.  I  think  this  amendment  is  con- 
sistent wllh  our  purpose.  While  there  is 
a  hope  of  shifting  much  of  the  mining 
to  underground  mining,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  committee  to  study  future  mining 
capacity.  The  Senator  from  Utah  used 
to  be  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
is  certainly  as  cognizant  as  anybody  in 
this  Congress  of  the  mining  needs  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  and  move  on 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  introducing  the  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  a  stretchout  of  the 
efforts  which  can  be  made  available  for 
this  work.  I  particularly  like  the  provision 
for  the  use  of  funds  which  reads: 

That  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis.  non-Pederal  funds  which  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to 
support  the  Institute. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Senator  not  only  for  making  it 
possible  for  this  money  to  be  utilized,  but 
also  for  the  way  in  which  it  will  be 
handled.  I  think  it  is  highly  commend- 
able, because  so  many  times  we  are  not 
in  a  position  where  we  can  be  sure  that 
these  funds  are  properly  utilized  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  we  have  in  mind. 
So.  I  doubly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Utah  because  of  these  provisions  and  for 
his  foresight  in  offering  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  devel- 
opment of  our  domestic  resources  is  not 
keeping  pace  wi'h  our  needs.  Population 
growth  and  increase  Ln  per  capita  min- 
eral demands  are  placing  unprecedented 
demands  on  th?  Nation's  natural  re- 
so'orces  Recent  experience  hsis  taught  us 
that  dependence  on  foreign  sources  tends 
to  encum?:er  our  foreign  policy  and  limit 
our  freedom  of  movement. 

It  is  in  the  long  te  m  national  Interest 
th:it  our  ability  to  domestlca'ly  produce 
important  mineral  commodities  be  im- 
proved. The  best  hope  of  achieving  this 
objective  is  through  technological  ad- 
vances in  methods  of  finding,  mining, 
and  processing  available  resoiu-ces.  New 
approaches  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
this  and  research  is  the  logical  path  to 
new  technology. 

The  mlnerFls  industry  must  not  only 
continue  to  supply  the  Nation's  enormous 
rppetite  for  mineral  commodities,  but 
thev  must  do  it  without  doing  permanent 
violence  to  the  environment  and  with  as 
little  temporary  disruption  as  is  possible. 
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It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  amendment 
will  help  to  improve  technology.  In- 
genuity, and  help  the  minerals  Industry 
and  the  Nation  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  many  problems.  I  wc%e  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  desire  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  Put- 
ting the  question  1 . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
get  the  floor,  I  wish  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wishes 
to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recoznized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  was  just 
agreed  to  has  the  effect  of  withdrawing 
from  surface  mine  operations  and  open 
pit  mines,  except  surface  operations  in- 
cident to  an  undergroimd  coal  mine,  the 
kind  of  coal  deposits  which  entitles  the 
United  States  not  to  serve  as  owner.  I 
have  two  questions  to  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf). 

Would  the  Senator  from  Montana  tell 
me  if  there  Is  any  intent  in  this  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  State  of  Alaska  or 
the  Alasksm  Natives  under  present  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  from  having  the 
right  to  select  the  lands  to  which  they 
are  entitled?  Does  the  Senator  know  If 
it  is  only  the  coal  lands  that  are  vacant, 
unreserved,  and  not  appropriated?  And 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  this  right 
does  not  take  away  any  portion  of  the 
rights  that  the  State  or  Natives  could 
collect  imder  the  provisions  of  present 
law. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  share  his  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  make  a  selection  of  the  lands 
under  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Act. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  and  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  natives  to  make  a  selection 
and  to  get  full  title  and  fee  to  any  imre- 
served  land  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  key  phrase  here  is  "title  to  which 
is  in  the  United  States."  That  refers  to 
aU  coal  land,  title  to  which  Is  in  the 
United  States.  And  when  we  turn  this 
land  over  to  the  Alaskan  natives,  we  are 
turning  it  over  in  fee.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Or  to  the  State. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
or  to  the  State.  We  are  turning  over  Fed- 


eral land.  And  title  would  no  longer  be 
Ln  the  United  States.  This  would  not 
apply. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
read  this  section  as  having  another  sub- 
section which  would  read  something  like 
this: 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  apply  to 
land  so  long  as  the  United  States  retains  title 
to  that  i>art. 

That  means  that  the  United  States 
conveys  that  to  the  people,  but  the  provi- 
sions of  <a)  and  'b)  require  wTltten 
consent. 

Then  the  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
surface  owner  would  come  into  effect. 
And  if  the  United  States  turns  over  lands 
to  the  Natives  or  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
there  are  no  different  effects  to  the  Na- 
tive or  State  ownership  because  of  the 
Mansfield  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  interpret 
it  SIS  did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  will  go  further  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  did.  I  want  to  be 
sure  when  we  are  talking  at>out  it  that 
the  Senator  might  have  reference  to  sim- 
ilar lands  in  Alaska,  although  I  under- 
stand they  are  not  the  trustee  in  Alaska 
thj  waj'  they  are  in  some  of  the  Western 
States.  However,  for  clarification.  I  would 
want  It  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  Indian  lands 
which  are  under  a  tnist.  However,  in  the 
bill  it  does  differentiate.  This  is  just  an 
ordinan,'  provision,  and  it  should  not 
mandate  any  other  structure  insofar  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  concerned. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dian lands — the  title  to  which  Is  in  the 
United  States  so  far  as  the  Indian  lands 
in  the  lower  48  States  are  concerned — 
brings  up  a  very  difficult  problem.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  our  intention  in  this  legis- 
lation to  bring  the  Indian  lands  under 
the  purview  of  this  legislation.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  say  that  Indian 
lands  which  may  be  in  the  title  of  the 
United  States,  because  they  are  trustees 
for  the  Indians,  would  be  subject  to  the 
amendment. 

That  is  a  matter  we  will  have  to  go 
into.  But  so  far  as  the  Native  Claims 
Act  is  concerned,  it  is  not  the  Intention 
to  change  any  provision  of  that  act.  Once 
the  title  has  been  transferred  to  either 
the  State  or  the  Alaskan  Natives,  the 
title  is  in  fee,  and  the  respective  parties 
get  surface  rights  and  subsurface  rights. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  not  the  purpose 
or  the  Intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  in  any  way  to  withdraw  the 
lands  of  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the  Alas- 
tan  Natives? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  did  not  propose  the 
amendment;  I  supported  it.  But  I  am 
sure  there  was  never  any  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  selection  by 
the  Alaskan  Natives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana does  agree  that  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  apply  to  coal  deposits  only 
so  far  as  title  remains  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 


Senator  be  willing  to  pursue  that  a  little 
further?  I  am  aware  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  is  not  in  the  Chamber 
now,  but  I  think  we  clarified  with  oiur 
colleagues  that  this  provision  would  not 
apply  to  the  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Ihe  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Feoeral  lands  in  the  bill  are 
so  defined  as  to  exclude  Indians.  I  under- 
stand that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
that  provides  that  Indians  may  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill.  I  really 
do  not  know  what  will  happen  then,  but 
the  Federal  lands  are  not  lands  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  trustees  for 
Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  are  excluded  from 
the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  1.=  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  jield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  He  is  always  courteous 
and  is  a  thorough  gentleman.  He  is  also 
considerate. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  three  amend- 
ments— Nos.  580,  581.  and  582— and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  rersd 
amendments  Nos.  580,  581.  and  582. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
these  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record.  I  shall  explain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  130,  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  505.  Research  and  I^monstration 
Projects  on  Alteenativi  Coai.  Miking  Tech- 
nologies.— (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  stucfles.  surveys,  ex- 
periments, demonstration  projects,  and  train- 
ing relative  to  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  coal  mining  technologies  which  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  surface  disturbance  and 
which  maximize  the  recovery  of  avaUable 
coal  resources,  mcludlng  the  Improvement  of 
present  underground  mining  methods, 
for  the  return  of  underground  mining  wastes 
to  the  mine  void,  methods  for  the  under- 
ground mining  of  thick  coal  seams  ar.d  very 
deep  coal  seams,  methods  for  undergro'.nd 
gasification  and  liquefaction,  and  such  other 
means  of  mining  as  may  be  recommended  In 
the  studies  authorized  vmder  section  402  In 
conducting  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
Fectlon,  the  Secretary  may  enter  hitj  con- 
tracts with  and  make  grants  to  quallf^.ed  in- 
stitutions, agencies,  organLzatioos.  aud  per^ 
sons. 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $20,000,000  annually 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

And  renumber  the  present  sections  505 
through  613. 

On  page  64.  strike  out  lines  8  through  11 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  coal  mining  operations  presently  con- 
tribute sIgnmcanUy  to  the  NaUon's  energy 
requirementa;  surface  coal  mining  consti- 
tutes one  method  of  extnction  of  the  re- 
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souroe;  tbe  OTerwbelmlng  peroentag*  of  the 
N»tton'B  coal  r«eervee  c*n  only  be  extracted 
by  underground  mining  methods,  and  It  la. 
therefore,  essential  to  the  national  Intereat 
to  insure  the  existence  of  an  expanding  and 
eoonomlcaUy  healthy  underg^und  coal  min- 
ing Industry:". 
On  page  66,  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 
"(8)  reduce  siirface  land  disturbance  and 
encourage  the  fuU  utuizatlon  of  coal  re- 
sources through  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  underground  extraction  technol- 
ogies.". 

And  renumber  the  present  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (9). 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  win  merely:  Amend  the 
statement  of  findings  in  the  bill  to  make 
It  clear  that  all  forms  of  coal  mining, 
not  Just  surface  mining,  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  Nation.'s  energy  require- 
ments and  to  recognize  that  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  Nation's 
coal  reserves  can  be  extracted  only  by 
imdergroimd  mining  methods. 

Amend  the  statement  of  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  Include  the  goal  of  reducing 
surface  land  disturbances  and  to  encour- 
age full  utilization  of  coal  resources 
through  development  and  application  of 
improved  undergroimd  mining  technolo- 
gies. 

Add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  con- 
duct and  promote  additional  research 
and  demonstration  projects  aimed  at 
application  of  Improved  underground 
coal  mining  technologies.  This  section 
will  authorize  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion annually  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  the  adverse  effects  of 
surface  mining  is  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  it  by  developing  improved  methods 
of  extracting  coal  from  deep  mines. 

And  we  are  fortunate  that  this  is  also 
the  best  way  to  Improve  the  utilization 
of  coal  to  meet  our  pressing  energy  re- 
quirements. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  released  figures  In 
March  that  showed  that  only  45  billion 
tons  of  the  Nation's  reserves  of  1.55  tril- 
lion tons  of  coal  could  be  strip  mined. 
In  other  words,  only  3  percent  of  our  re- 
serves can  be  extracted  by  strip  mining. 
The  other  97  percent  can  be  extracted 
only  by  deep  mining. 

As  Russell  Train.  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
put  It :  The  United  States  can  become  the 
Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  only  by  digging  deep 
in  the  ground  for  it.  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  strip  mining. 

In  an  interview  with  George  C.  Wil- 
son, printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  27.   1973,  Mr.  Train  said: 

The  underground  reserves  are  by  all  odds 
the  predominant  sources  that  we  have.  We're 
going  to  have  to  get  at  this  in  any  event, 
"i^e  sooner  we  can  make  underground  (min- 
ing) more  economically  attractive,  more 
technolo^cally  feasible,  and  more  soclaUy 
•cc#ptable  as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employ- 
ment, the  better  off  weTe  going  to  be. 

I  believe  Mr.  Train  states  the  case  for 
my  amendments  very  well. 

More  than  half  of  the  cool  In  this 
country  Is  now  extracted  by  strip  min- 
ing and  this  proportion  Is  growing  year 
by  year.  This  dependence  on  strip  mln- 
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ing  is  dangerous  in  terms  of  the  energy 
needs  of  this  country  in  the  future. 

On  September  26,  1973,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  a  private  enviitm- 
mental  group,  released  a  report  In  which 
it  said  strippable  coal  will  soon  become 
marginal  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
and,  in  other  areas,  these  resources  will 
be  exhausted  in  the  next  decade. 

The  report  said : 

There  Is  no  governmental  poUcy  to  prevent 
this  nor  any  preparations  being  made  for 
the  day  when  the  country  will  have  to  return 
to  Its  coal  reserves  in  the  deep  mines. 

My  amendments  are  designed  to  make 
precisely  this  type  of  preparations. 

The  lack  of  such  preparaUons  is  dem- 
onstrated by  Federal  spending  figures 

In  fiscal  1974,  plans  caU  for  the  OlBce 
of  Coal  Research  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  spend  $34.5  million  perfecting 
techniques  for  the  gasification  of  strip 
mined  coal.  Only  $l  million  Is  budgeted 
for  development  of  In  situ  gasification 
that  would  make  deep  mining  more  com- 
petitive. There  is  $36  million  budgeted 
for  research  related  to  strip  mining  of 
coal  and  only  $6  million  for  research  de- 
signed to  perfect  underground  mining 
and  extraction. 

The  $20  miUicm  that  will  be  author- 
ized by  my  amendments  for  research  on 
underground  mining  technologies  will 
help  to  balance  the  Federal  expenditures 
devoted  to  research  on  strip  mining. 

In  order  to  meet  our  growing  needs  for 
energy  in  this  country,  proposals  have 
been  made  to  drill  for  oU  off  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  to  authorize  construction 
of  deepwater  oU  terminals  along  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

The  harmful  landslide  Impact  these 
facilities  would  have  in  Atlantic  Coast 
States  such  as  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  not  been  denied  by  proponents 
of  these  faciliUes.  Nor.  in  the  case  of  the 
deepwater  terminals,  has  there  been  any 
draJaJ  of  the  danger  of  depending  on 
Middle  Eastern  countries  for  supplies 
or  the  energy  this  country  needs. 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  fill  our 
energy  needs  through  increased  offshore 
on  drilling  or  through  construction  of 
r,!*^w.*if  terminals  to  import  oU  from 
the  Middle  East,  I  beUeve  we  should  ex- 
plore alternative  means  of  meeting  our 
needs  In  a  manner  that  would  provide 
better  protection  for  our  economy  for 
our  environment,  and  for  our  interna- 
tional  relations. 

In  situ  gasification,  longwall  imder- 
ground  mining,  and  the  return  of  mine 
wastes  to  the  mine  void  are  technologies 
much  further  advanced  in  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  than  they  are  In  this 
country. 

My  amendments  would  accelerate  re- 
search and  development  on  these  and 
other  technologies  In  this  coimtry.  This 
research  and  development  Is  long  over- 
due. The  longer  It  is  put  off,  the  larger 
the  ultimate  cost  will  be.  I  hope  the 
amendments  will  be  accepted. 

I  would  Just  add.  In  further  explana- 
tion, that  as  has  been  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  times  during  the  debate  today,  I 
rely  heavily  upon  the  position  of  Russell 
Train,  our  Administrator  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  who  has  put  It  this 
way: 


The  United  States  can  become  the  Bcmdi 
Arabia  of  coal  only  by  digging  deep  In  the 
ground  for  It,  rather  than  concentrating  on 
strip  mining. 

As  he  pointed  out: 

The  underground  reserves  are  by  all  odds 
the  predominant  sources  that  we  have.  We're 
going  to  have  to  get  at  this  in  any  event.  The 
sooner  we  can  make  underground  (mining) 
more  economically  attractive,  more  tech- 
nologlcaUy  feasible,  and  more  soclaUy  ac- 
cepUble  as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employ- 
ment, the  better  off  we're  going  to  be. 

I  think  that  sums  it  up  in  a  nutshell, 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  there  Is  no 
objection  to  this  amendment.  Before  I 
offer  it,  however,  I  would  like  to  do  two 
things. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to 
sunend  amendment  580,  on  page  2 — and 
this  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  which 
is  quite  agreeable  to  me — cm  lines  4  and 
5,  by  striking  from  those  two  lines  the 
words  "methods  for  imderground  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction."  I  so  amend  my 
amendment  No.  580,  by  striking  those 
words. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  Second.  I  amend  my 
amaidment  No.  580  with  an  amaidment 
which  has  been  proposed  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams)  , 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  together  with  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Williaiis  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  which  is  Joined  in  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Case's  amendment— No.  580— as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  130,  line  8,  insert  the  folUowlng: 

"Sec.   606.  Rksxakch  and  Dxmonsthation 

PaOJXCTS  ON  ALTXaNATTVX  COAL  MnvlNO  TSCH- 

NOLocas.— (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of  research,  studies,  srur- 
veys.  experlmenta,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training.  ( 1 )  Relative  to  the  development 
and  application  of  ooal  mining  technologies 
which  provide  alternatives  to  sxirface  dis- 
turbance and  which  maTiTniyyt  the  recovery 
of  available  co€U  resources.  Including  the 
Improvement  of  present  underground  min- 
ing methods,  methods  for  the  return  of  im- 
derground mining  wastes  to  the  mine  void, 
methods  for  the  underground  mining  o* 
thick  coal  seams  and  very  deep  coal  seams, 
and  such  other  means  of  mining  as  may  be 
recommended  in  the  studies  authorized  un- 
der section  40a.  and  (2)  to  safety  and  health 
In  the  application  of  such  technologies, 
methods,  and  means.  In  concductlng  tb*  ao- 
tlvltles  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  contracts  with  and 
make  grants  to  qualified  institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  persons. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  (30.000.000  annuaUy 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section". 

And  renimiber  the  present  sections  008 
through  Si 3. 


Statxmxht  it  SKMAToa  Williams 

I  would  like  at  thU  time  bo  offer  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  Amendment  number  680. 
Senator  Randolph  of  Wert  Virginia  Joins  me 
In  support  of  my  perfecting  amendment. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  my  home  state.  Is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  his  far-sightedness  in  speU- 
ing  out  our  national  priorities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  coal  resources. 


We  do  pay  an  exacting  environmental  toU 
every  time  we  strip  away  our  land's  surface 
to  get  at  the  ooal  that  lies  Immediately  be- 
neath It. 

This  is  clearly  a  situation  where  we  must 
balance  the  efficiency  of  obtaining  one  re- 
source— coal — against  the  destruction  of  an- 
other resource — our  surface  vegetation  and 
wildlife. 

In  developing  a  national  strategy  for  ob- 
taining coal  through  less  environmentally  de- 
structive means,  however,  I  feel  that  we  must 
q>ell  out  our  Intention  not  to  sacrifice  a  third 
and  most  fragile  resource — the  human  beings 
that  mine  this  coal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  passed 
landmark  legislation  to  protect  the  lives, 
safety  and  health  of  men  In  our  ooal  mines. 

My  amendment  today  would  simply  make 
It  clear  that  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  deep  mining  technologies — 
technologies  that  might  create  problems  not 
envisioned  by  our  existing  laws — every  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners. 

The  dangers  coal  miners  face  are  as  di- 
verse AS  they  arc  deadly. 

They  rangr  from  a  sudden  explosion  to 
a  slow  but  insidious  inhalation  of  coal  dust. 

There  is  no  need  to  recite  the  entire  I'tany 
again  today,  for  It  Is  one  which  this  body 
has  dealt  with  many  times. 

I  know  that  Senator  Case  and  I  are  In 
agreemeu-:  on  this  Issue. 

He  has  Joined  inr  many  times  lu  advo- 
cating coal  mine  safety  legislation. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  It  explicit  In  the 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  today 
that  we  uave  not  overlooked  the  weU-b«lng 
of  our  miners  In  setting  national  coal  poUcy. 

I  believe  our  objectives  are  In  accord. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  patience,  and 
I  hope  he  wUl  accept  this  technical  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  continues,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand he  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  these  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  two 
of  the  amendments  seem  to  be  accept- 
able, but  the  third  amendment — No. 
582 — does  change  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  I  think  it  goes  beyond  what 
I  discussed  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. 

I  did  indicate  to  him  that  I  would 
have  no  objection,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
exact  working  of  the  amendment.  I  had 
not  examined  the  wording,  which  does 
seem  to  change  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  reclamation  bill,  a  mining 
reclamation  bill,  and  this  amendment 
does  not  indicate  that  it  is  in  line  with 
the  reclamation  bill.  It  says:  "reduce 
surface  land  disturbance  and  encourage 
the  full  utilization  of  coal  resources 
through  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  underground  extraction  tech- 
niques." 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  the  words  "reduce  sur- 
face land  disturbance"  that  are  trouble- 
some to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  CASE.  Because  he  did,  I  think.  In- 
dicate in  his  discussion  with  me  that  he 
was  thoroughly  In  favor  of  research  Into 
improved  methods  of  deep  coal  mining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Oh,  I  certainly  agree. 
And  we  had  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  for  extensive  research  in  this 
field.  But  when  we  are  talking  about  en- 
couraging the  full  utilization  of  coal  n- 


sources  through  the  development  and 
application  of  undergrotmd  extraction 
technologies,  I  would  say  that  we  need  to 
do  both,  we  need  to  have  extensive  tech- 
nology with  respect  to  surface  mining, 
and  we  need  to  have  studies  made  in  that 
respect,  and  we  also  need,  and  I  sup- 
port, studies  and  research  on  the  under- 
groimd  mining. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  feel  that  his  concern  was  met  by 
eliminating  from  my  amendment  No.  582, 
in  the  proposed  new  subsection  (8),  the 
first  three  or  four  words ;  because  the  en- 
couragement of  the  full  utilization  of 
coal  resources  through  the  development 
and  application  of  underground  extrac- 
tion is  just  an  addition  to  the  other  pur- 
poses already'  expressed  in  the  bill,  and 
does  not  take  anything  away  from  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes;  I  would.  Would  the 
distinguished  Senator  object  to  doing 
that?  The  intent  I  agree  with,  but  he 
is  changing  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  does  not  seem  to  take 
anything  away  from  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  make  that  change,  I  think 
it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  change  my  amendment  No.  582 
by  eliminating  from  line  2  the  words 
"reduce  surface  land  disturbance  and". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  appreciate  that, 
because  I  think  the  Senator  realizes  that 
my  objection  is  that  we  need  to  have 
research  on  Ixjth  imdergroimd  mining 
and  surface  mining  technology. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  make  that 
change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
support.  I  do  so  modify  my  Amendment 
No.  582. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  accepted,  as  I  have 
indicated.  I  think.  Senator  Wn,LiAics'  and 
Senator  Randolph's  amendment  to  my 
amendment  No.  580,  that  amendment 
being  at  the  desk.  I  accept  that  amend- 
ment and  Incorporate  it  In  my  amend- 
ment No.  580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  imderstand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  wanted  me  to 
yield  briefly  to  him. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  _ 
Senator  send  his  modification  of  amenc 
ment  582  to  the  desk,  please? 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course.  I  thought  I  had 
already  done  so.  I  have  already  done 
so.  It  is  Senator  Williams'  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  referring  to  amendment  582. 

Mr.  CASE.  Oh,  682.  The  change  was 
Just  made  orally.  On  amendment  582,  on 
pag»  1.  line  2,  strike  the  words  "reduce 
surface  land  disturbance  and".  I  send  the 
modified  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Cask's  amendment — No.  582 — as 

modified.  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  M,  Une  10.  insert  the  foUowlng: 
"(8)  encourage  the  full  utlllxauon  of  ooal 

resources  through  the  development  and  ap- 

pUcaUon   of   underground   extraction   teeb- 

nologlM.". 


And  renumber  the  present  paragraphs  (8) 

and  (9). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
No.  580,  on  page  2,  he  has  stricken  the 
words  that  appear  in  Unes  4  and  5  as 
follows,  "methods  for  underground  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction"?  Were  those 
words  stricken  from  the  text  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes:  I  have  already  modi- 
fled  my  amendment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  while  certainly  this  is 
the  Senator's  sunendment,  and  I  ai^laud 
the  direction  it  takes  toward  increasing 
research  in  underground  methods  of  re- 
covery, one  of  the  promising  techniques 
that  some  people  would  like  U\  explore 
is  the  methods  which  might  yield  the 
fossil  fuels  available  in  Uquid  or  gaseous 
form,  and  there  is  some  speculation,  at 
least,  that  there  might  be  ways  in  which 
they  could  be  gasifled  or  llquefled  in 
place,  without  having  first  to  raise  them 
to  the  surface. 

I  wondered  if  the  Senator  was  intend- 
ing to  indicate  by  this  that  we  should 
not  be  directing  some  attention  toward 
that  technology. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that 
at  aU.  I  am  equally  strong  for  research 
along  this  line  as  is  the  Senator  frx)m 
Idaho.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  this  change  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  because 
there  is  pending,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  indicated,  a  bill  on  tliis  re- 
search which  is  going  to  take  care  of 
gasification  and  liquefaction,  and  so  on, 
along  with  many  other  things.  So  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  add 
that  now. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation,  because  I  did  not  want 
the  record  to  imply  that  any  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
if  It  were  not  his  or  mine  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  would  not  Indicate  that 
we  were  not  interested  in  that  technol- 
ogy, because  it  promises  and  hopeful^ 
we  can  accomplish  something  along  those 
lines,  too. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments very  much. 

President,  before  the  vote  is  takea 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Bakes.  Mathias.  and  Ken- 

.      be   added    as   cosponsors   of   this 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cas«)  as  modified. 

The  amoidments  as  modified  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Ux.  Pre&ldent.  In  con- 
sidering the  provisions  of  S.  42S  my 
attention  has  be«i  drawn  to  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin)  prcEtn'ed  to  the 
American  Mining  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  Being  from  one  of  the  major 
muiing  States  in  the  Nation.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  surface  mining 
legislation  which  is  being  debated  today 
In  the  Senate.  It  appears  to  me  when  we 
are  faced  with  considering  landmark 
legislation  such  as  the  surface  mining 
measure,  we  should  consider  the  con- 
cerns which  are  expressed  by  our  col- 
leagues very  carefully.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Fannins  remark  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 
The    mining    InDusTmy    amd    Pkdeeai,    Lakd 

Use  and  Surtaci  Mining  Policy 
(Address  by  Senator  Fannin  to  the  American 

Mining  Congress.  Denver,   Colo..  Sent    13 

1973) 

During  the  first  session  of  this  93rd  Con- 
gress the  Senate  has  worked  extenalvely  on 
legislation  formuJatlng  Federal  policies  on 
both  land  use  and  coal  surface  mining. 

Land  use  legislation  passed  the  Senate  In 
the  form  of  S.  268  and  the  House  U  cur- 
rently marlting  up  Its  own  version.  Just  this 
Monday,  we  In  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee voted  out  S.  425,  the  surface  mining  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1973.  In  the  near  future, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  Is  expected  to 
conclude  the  markup  of  Its  version  of  a  sur- 
face mining  bill. 

The  ultimate  breadth  and  scope  of  land 
use  and  surface  mimng  policy  cannot  be 
fuUy  contemplated  at  this  time.  The  Con- 
gress has  for  the  first  time  In  our  Nation's 
history  taken  serious  cognizance  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  what  historically  has  been  the 
domain  of  State  concern.  Because  I  am  most 
familiar  with  the  Senate's  activities  in  these 
areas  I  would  Uke  to  analyze  with  you  my 
Impressions  of  the  actions  taken  to  date  by 
the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  land  use  leglslaUon,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  268  by  a  margin  of  61  to  21 
I  voted  against  this  bill. 

We  have  agonized  for  the  past  four  years 
over  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
Federal  policy  on  land  use.  I  Joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  belief  that  some  legis- 
lation bearing  on  a  national  policy  for  land 
use  ought  to  be  enacted,  but  I  differed  as 
to  the  approach  which  should  be  taken  Re- 
call that  traditionally  the  zoning  prerogative 
has  been  a  matter  of  State  or  local  Govern- 
ment concern,  and  for  good  reason.  The 
question  simply  Involves  who  knows  best 
the  problems  confronting  our  cities  and 
towna  and  who  ought  to  regulate  land  uses 
»-lthln  thoee  Jixrlsdlctlons. 

The  Senate  has  come  to  the  conclusion  by 
Its  passage  of  S.  268  that  local  zoning  has 
proven  unable  to  do  the  Job  of  resolving  the 
problems  of  an  ezpandmg  society.  It  has  de- 
cided to  separate  the  planning  decisions  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  local  community 

In  fact,  to  rely  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
reaolve  local  problems.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government's  role  ought  to  be  limited  to 
granting  monetary  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  so  that  they 
may  have  the  very  best  tooU  to  resolve  land 
zoning  conflicts. 

S.  208  la.  In  my  opinion,  an  Ingenloua 
scheme  to  defraud  the  States  of  their  right  to 
plan  for  Und  uaes.  The  State  la  -invited"  to 
participate  in  a  very  lucrative  'program  of 
aaalatance.  "  8  288  telto  the  SUtes  they  will 
receive  Federal  doUara  If  they  will  but  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  plan  ac- 
cording to  the  provlalona  of  8.  308.  Such  an 
tnviutlon  aeems  Uinocuoua.  but  once  that 
flrat  Federal  dollar  U  accepted,  the  smootb- 


lalklng  Dr.  Jekyll  becomes  Mr.  Hyde  and 
before  the  State  knows  It.  It  has  become  the 
slave  of  Washington  bureaucrats. 

Listen  to  this  shrewd  method — the  Feds 
will  tell  the  States  they  must  first  have  a 
"process  "  for  land  use  planning.  Then  within 
that  process  the  States  must  include  specific 
thmgs  such  as  "protection  of  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern."  But  we  are  not 
through  with  that  ••process" — next  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  wUl  Judge  that  "proc- 
ess"" as  to  Its  "adequacy"  by  looking  to  see 
that  the  State  has  mcluded  a  State  plaimlng 
agency  that  has  the  authority  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  to  Implement  ail  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

That  same  so-called  "process"  must  in- 
clude a  "program  "  to  regulate  land  sales  or 
development  projects  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
require  the  SUte  to  "'determine  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  the  proposed  project"  and 
whether  it  should  proceed 

Now  the  bUI  finally  calls  for  that  SUte 
"process"  to  be  Implemented  according  to 
the  methods  spelled  out  in  Washington.  DC. 

We  have  only  been  talking  about  the  State 
process  and  nothing  else,  but  we  see  already 
that  that  process  is  really  substantive  In  na- 
ture and  not  procedural.  Does  this  seem  to 
you  that  "the  procedures  for.  and  nature  of. 
State  Involvement  In  land  use  decisions  are 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  Individual 
States"?  I  don't  think  so  either.  Does  that 
kind  of  a  dictated  process  and  result  seem 
like  an  "afBrmatlon  of  States  rights"?  The 
proponents  of  S.  268  make  that  claim. 

To  add  Ins-ult  to  Injury,  the  States  are 
finally  dictated  the  full  terms  of  what  they 
must  Include  In  a  State  "program  "  and  how 
they  must  Implement  It  and  how  they  will 
be  Judged  on  the  adequacy  of  that  Imple- 
mentation. 

Washington  Is  actuaUy  exercising  SUte 
constitutional  rights.  The  States  wUl  be  the 
puppet  and  Congress  wiu  construct  the 
strtngs  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wUl  pull. 

l«t  me  point  out  perhaps  the  most  revo- 
lutionary concept  embodied  in  S.  268.  "The 
Senate  has  created  something  called  "areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern"". 

The  full  measure  of  Federal  preemption  Is 
realized  In  the  definition  of  areas  of  ""critical 
environmental  concern."  Here  the  CJovern- 
ment  would  require  the  States  to  designate 
lands  iS  critical  where  •"uncontrolled  or  in- 
compatible development  could  result  In  serl- 
OX13  damage  to  the  environment,  life,  or  prop- 
erty or  the  long  term  public  Interest  which 
Is  of  more  than  local  significance."  This  defi- 
nition mandatea  the  Inclusion  of  ""fragile  or 
historic  lands":  "natural  hazard  lands";  and 
"renewable  resource  lands.'" 

These  areas  are  to  be  specifically  protected 
and  cantrol  exercised  over  their  use  and  de- 
velopment. Vae  and  development  must  "not 
substantially  impair  the  historic,  cultural 
scientific,  or  esthetic  values  or  natural  sys- 
tems or  processes  within  fragile  or  historic 
lands.""  The  SUte  must  aaeure  that  loss  or 
reduction  of  long-range  continuity  and  the 
concomiunt  endangering  of  future  water, 
food,  and  fiber  requlremenu  within  renew- 
able resource  lands  are  minimized  or  elimi- 
nated. 

The  State  must  finally  assure  that  '"un- 
reasonable" dangers  to  life  and  property 
withl.T  natural  hazard  lands  are  minimized  or 
eliminated. 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  such  a  definition 
Is  Impossible  to  accurately  calculate.  It  is  not 
folly  to  say  that  in  some  States  every  square 
foot  of  private  and  SUte  land  could  fall 
within  such  a  limitless  definition.  Here  then 
lies  the  seed  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can concept  and  practice  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land. 

Remember  thU  phrase  "areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern",  because  we  shall  re- 
turn to  it  in  Just  a  minute  when  we  discuss 
surface  mining  legislation. 

One  final  point  In  regard  to  8.  268;   It  Is 
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aimed  at  the  surface  use  of  land  and  thus 
acts  to  restrict  exploration  for  subsurface 
resources  whose  existence  and  extent  are 
now  perhaps  unknown.  A  conflict  exists  be- 
tween a  land  use  program  that  la  surface 
oriented,  and  those  activities  which  are  re- 
quired  to  up   underground   resources. 

S.  368  will  compound  the  dlfllcultles  of  our 
Nation "s  current  efforu  to  discover  and  utilize 
domestic  resources  to  ease  our  energy  and 
meuis  shortages.  We  must  not  handcuff  do- 
mestic potential  In  this  area  of  grave  need. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — national  land  use 
legislation  In  the  form  of  S  268  will  restrict 
land  utility— stifle  private  ownership  of  land 
and  render  the  marketplace  Ineffective  In 
dlcutlng  the  highest  and  best  use  of  land. 

Let"s  now  turn  our  attention  to  8.  426.  the 
Senate"8  version  of  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation—1973  Here  I  am  a  bit  more  opti- 
mistic about  the  manageability  of  this  legis- 
lation "The  Senate  has  restricted  this  bill  to 
coal  only  with  a  study  provision  for  "other 
minerals".  Unlike  the  land  i^se  bill,  States 
must  participate  upon  pain  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  do  the  Job  for  them.  I 
think  we  all  realize  that  in  this  day  and  age 
of  diminishing  resources  we  must  make  se- 
rious efforts  to  conserve  and  plan  the  wise 
use  of  resources. 

Reclamation  makes  good  sense  and  we 
must  strive  for  developing  new  and  better 
techniques  of  accompllshmg  this  task.  Recall 
that  State  law  has  up  to  now  dictated  the 
requirements  for  reclamation  and  some  SUtes 
have  enacted  very  strict  laws  to  that  end 
We  had  to  grapple  with  establishing  mini- 
mum standards  which  struck  a  balance  be- 
tween protection  of  the  environment  and 
the  Nation's  need  for  coal  as  an  essential 
source  of  energy.  I  think  the  bUl  as  reported 
last  Monday  comes  close  to  meeting  that 
objective. 

Structurally,  the  typical  SUte  plan  routine 
U  used  to  force  minimum  requirements  for 
reclamation  In  all  SUtes  while  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  diversity  of  terrain  cll- 
niau.  biologic,  chemical,  and  other  physical 
conditions  In  the  various  States.  It  more  so 
than  the  land  use  bill,  leaves  the  primary 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
reclamation  with  the  Sutes. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  one  very 
important  section  of  S.  425.  It  U  section  216 
which  deals  with  the  designation  of  land 
areas  as  unsulUble  for  surface  mining  opera- 
tions. As  part  of  the  State  plans  the  SUtes 
must  develop  a  planning  process  capable  of 
locating  land  areas  in  the  State  that  are 
unsulUble  for  aU  or  certain  types  of  sur- 
face nainlng  operations."  The  very  dangerous 
aspect  of  this  process  is  the  criteria  by  which 
the  States  must  make  this  decision 

There  are  two  criteria— first,  if  reclama- 
tion pursuant  to  the  requlremenu  of  the 
act  Is  not  physically  or  economlcaUy  po«- 
slble,  and  second,  if  the  area  is  an  area  of 
critical  envU-onmental  concern.  This  Is  the 
very  same  area  of  critical  environmenUl 
concern  I  spoke  to  you  about  in  conjunction 
with  the  land  use  bill.  So  what  we  have  m 
effect  is  a  poUntlally  dangerous  situation 
where  envu-orunental  considerations  will 
totally  prevent  surface  mining  from  occur- 
ring even  if  the  area  could  be  reclaimed. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  de- 
cided as  a  policy  matUr  that  poUnUal  min- 
eral resources— in  this  case  coal— must  not 
be  captured  no  matter  how  great  the  do- 
mestic need  U  they  are  In  an  area  ao  desig- 
nated. " 

One  must  examine  the  definition  of 
"areas  of  crlUcai  environmental  concern" 
to  sense  the  breadth  and  scope  of  thU  policy 
Recall  that  definition  I  gave  you  when  we 
spoke  of  the  land  use  bill— It  U  exactly  the 
same.  Listen  to  the  specific  examples  but 
thla  time  think  of  it  in  the  mining  context. 

(1)  "Fragile  or  hutorlc  lands"  where  un- 
controlled oc  incompatible  development 
could  result  in  irreversible  damage  to  impor- 
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tant  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  esthetic 
values  or  natural  systems  which  are  of  more 
than  local  significance,  such  lands  to  in- 
clude shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams;  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems  and 
geological  formations:  significant  wildlife 
hablUU;  and  unique  scenic  or  historic 
areas; 

(2)  "Natural  hazard  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development 
could  unreasonably  endanger  life  and  prop- 
erty, such  lands  to  Include  fiood  plains  and 
areas  frequently  subject  to  weather  disasters, 
areas  of  unsUble  geological.  Ice.  or  snow 
formations,  and  areas  with  high  seismic  or 
Tolcanlc  activity; 

(3)  "'Renewable  resource  lands'"  where 
uncontrolled  or  Incompatible  development 
which  resulU  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of 
continued  long-range  productivity  could  en- 
danger future  water,  food,  and  fiber  requlre- 
menu of  more  than  local  concern,  such 
lands  to  Include  watershed  lands,  aquifers 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas,  significant  agri- 
cultural and  g^nudng  lands,  and  forest  lands. 

"Think  of  your  own  SUtee — what  land 
areas  wouldn't  fall  Into  one  of  those  cate- 
gories? The  potential  for  harm  to  our  econ- 
omy and  Nation  is  staggering  to  contemplate. 
In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  only  one 
criteria  for  excluding  surface  mining 
from  any  area  and  that  simply  is  whether 
It  Is  physically  or  economically  capable  of 
being  reclaimed.  Isn't  that  what  the  whole 
ball  game  Is  about? 

We  are  slowly  strangling  ourselves  by  al- 
lowing that  balance  between  environmenUl 
concern  and  our  need  for  domestic  energy  to 
slip  out  of  kilter  In  favor  of  the  environ- 
mental side.  We  must  come  to  our  senses 
before  it  is  too  late — before  we  lose  sight  of 
reality  and  destroy  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Democratic  Ideals  of 
Individual  liberty  and  fundamenui  fair  play 
will  plunge  Into  oblivion  If  this  nation  can- 
not survive  m  the  marketplace  of  nations — 
if  our  human  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  cannot  be  met  because  of  artificial 
restralnu. 

As  my  good  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Hansen  from  Wyoming  has  so  eloquently 
asked — how  far  are  we  going  to  ride  this 
horse  which  carries  us  further  and  further 
from  thoee  concepU  and  principles  that  made 
US  what  we  are  today?  What  are  we  doing 
to  private  ownership  of  land  which  has  been 
the  stimulus  for  man's  Initiative  and  Incen- 
tive— that  drive  which  has  made  the  stand- 
ard of  living  m  the  United  SUtes  the  envy 
of  all  the  world.  Are  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  our  Constitution  meaning- 
less? 

Are  we  to  allow  government  to  exercise 
control  over  the  use  and  development  of 
lands  by  a  novel  concept  called  areas  of  crit- 
ical envirorunental  concern  so  as  to  deny 
compensation? 

These  are  my  fears. 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  modify  the  two 
provisions  that  I  have  discussed  today,  we 
can  achieve  that  balance  that  protecU  the 
environment  and  yet  allows  development  of 
the  domestic  resources  we  must  have. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
begin  the  consideration  of  S.  425,  and 
by  our  action  we  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  strip  mining  in  the  United  States. 
Because  many  of  the  decisions  we  make 
concerning  the  operation  of  existing 
mines  could  well  terminate  permanently 
such  operations  and  make  them  im- 
«conomic{d  to  reof)en.  I  caution  my  col- 
leagues to  weigh  their  decisions  very 
carefully. 

At  the  outset  there  are  several  points 
which  I  submit  for  your  consideration. 

First,  as  more  than  half  of  the  coal 
which  Is  presently  being  used  is  produced 


by  surface  mines,  and  as  this  coal  is 
vital  in  meeting  the  energy  requirements 
of  this  Nation,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
support  legislation  which  wotild  prohibit 
all  strip  mining. 

Second,  I  submit  that  while  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  impact  on  the 
environment  caused  by  surface  mining 
areas  having  steep  slope,  some  of  the 
greatest  damage  has  been  caused  in  rela- 
tively flat  areas  where  slope  was  five  de- 
grees or  less.  I  take  the  position  that 
to  ban  the  surface  mining  of  coal  on  a 
particular  piece  of  land,  because  that 
land  meets  some  textbook  criteria  con- 
cerning slope  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Third.  I  believe  that  we  must  prohibit 
the  surface  mining  of  coal  in  any  area — 
flatland,  moderate  slope,  or  steep  slope — 
if  that  particular  piece  of  land  cannot 
be  reclaimed.  The  key  then  is  reclama- 
tion. 

Fourth,  we  must  insist  upon  adequate 
reclamation,  and  we  must  require  the 
States  to  enforce  this  regulation.  If  the 
States  cannot,  will  not,  or  prefer  not  to 
protect  the  land,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  this  responsibility. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  effective  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  is  long  overdue,  and  I  Intend 
to  support  any  reasonable  approach 
which  will  prohibit  wanton  and  uncon- 
trolled surface  operations.  On  the  other 
hand,  coal  is  important  to  Kentucky,  and 
it  is  also  important  to  the  Nation  as  an 
energy  source  of  fuel,  and  I  intend  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
and  those  of  the  Nation  are  protected. 

SENATOR     RANI>Ol.PH     STRESSES    SEXIOtTSNESS    OP 

ENERCT     CRISIS tJRCIS     BALANCED     APPBOACH 

ON    SURFACE    MINING    LXCISLA'nON 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure,  S.  425,  the  Surface 
Mining  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1973,  is 
a  most  complex  legislative  document.  We 
face  a  legislative  responsibility  to  protect 
the  Earth  and  produce  the  energy  by 
committing  Congress  to  well  reasoned 
action  on  the  surface  mining  of  coal. 

It  vitally  affects  our  country's  energy 
competence  because,  in  spite  of  the  title 
of  the  bill,  it  reaJly  applies  only  to  coal. 

As  it  hais  reached  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate from  the  committee,  it  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  Federal  dictation  to  the  States — dic- 
tation in  a  narrow  sense — of  how  the 
States  shall  regulate  the  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  on  their  terrain.  In  this  sense. 
I  believe  that  the  measure  can  and  must 
be  broadened  with  some  alternative  to 
the  rigid  standards  for  contour  and 
moimtalntop  mining,  which  in  the  bill 
before  us  now  are  dictates  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  standards  really 
take  the  shape  of  regulations — Federal 
regulations— jather  than  Federal  mini- 
mum standards,  imder  which  the  States 
shall  regiilate  the  surface  mining  of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  this  meas- 
ure poses  In  the  form  of  the  impact  on 
this  country's  present  and  future  energy 
crises  will,  frankly,  complicate  the 
crises. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  must  be  a 
blend  or  a  balsoicing  of  energy  and  en- 
vironment before  final  passage.  We  must 
be  concerned  as  we  constrain  and  in- 
hibit the  production  of  much  needed  do- 


mestic energy  supplies  at  a  most  critical 
time. 

This  measure  may  seem  to  relate  only 
to  surface  mining  but,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  so.  It  affects  all  coal  production 
and  the  marketability  of  all  coal,  not 
simply  surface  mined  coal.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  surface  mined  coal  repre- 
sents approximately  51  percent  of  the 
total  bituminous  coal  production  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  this  type  of  min- 
ing has  supplsinted  underground  mining 
because  the  cost  of  production  of  today's 
deep  mined  coal  has  skyrocketed  due  to 
the  stringencies  of  environmental  law 
and  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  came  Into  being  approximately  4 
years  ago.  Unless  the  cheaper  produced 
surface  mined  coal  can  be  blended  with 
the  costly  deep  mined  fuel,  the  price  of 
coal  in  the  marketplace  will  continue  to 
be  noncompetitive.  The  costs  of  electric- 
ity and  steel  and  everything  produced 
from  them,  including  the  heat  for  health 
and  food  preparation  in  our  homes,  could 
rise  astronomically,  if  we  do  not  have 
a  well-balanced  bill. 

Surface  mined  coal  amounts  to  over 
one-half  the  Nation's  coal  production  as 
I  have  indicated,  and  73  percent  of  all 
coal  used  by  the  electric  utilities.  In  turn, 
surface  mined  coal  generates  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  power  used  in  the 
United  States. 

National  Coal  Association  President 
Carl  Bagge,  in  a  letter  of  October  4  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
stressed  that  to  replace  present  surface 
mined  production  with  coal  from  strictly 
underground  sources,  would  require  276 
new  deep  mines  of  1  million  tons  an- 
nual capacity  each,  at  a  total  capital  cost 
of  $3.3  billion  to  $5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
it  reqxiires  a  minimum  of  19  m<Miths  to 
construct  and  open  for  production  a 
modem  underground  coal  mine.  There 
are  those  who  do  not  imderstand  this 
fact,  who  think  that  we  simply  would  be 
able  to  open  a  deep  mine  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task  would  also  require  an- 
other 100,000  undergroimd  miners  at  a 
time  when  I  say  factually  that  the  in- 
dustry is  already  short  of  skilled  men  to 
operate  these  underground  mines. 

Even  if  only  half  of  the  present  sur- 
face production  is  prohibited  by  the  pro- 
posed leg^lslatlon.  and  only  17.500  sur- 
face miners  are  placed  out  of  work,  the 
task  of  supplying  an  alternative  supply 
would  be  formidable.  Moreover,  this  is 
occurring  when  energj'  self-suflBciency 
for  the  United  States — as  a  country,  and 
for  our  citizens  as  a  whole — is  a  recog- 
nized national  priority. 

I  reemphasize  certain  facts  that  I 
have  stated  in  the  Senate  on  prior  oc- 
casions. I  do  so  because  I  think  the  rec- 
ord we  make  today  and  tomorrow,  imtil 
action  on  the  bill  is  concluded,  must  be 
a  record  that  will  indicate  that  energy 
self-sufficiency  will  require  unprece- 
dented growth  in  our  coal  mining  In- 
dustry. This  means,  at  a  minimum,  that 
by  1985,  the  United  SUtes  must  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  and  using — I  imderscore 
this  fact — In  environmentally  accepta- 
ble mining,  between  1.8  and  2  billion  tans 
of  coal.  This  compares  to  approximately 
700  million  tons  today,  l^ils  is  a  tvo  and 
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a  half  to  threefold  Increase  in  produc- 
tion of  coal,  atwolutely  necessary  In  the 
next  12  years  In  the  United  States. 

However,  should  other  energy  supplies 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  projected  roles, 
this  tas^  for  coal  could  be  made  more 
difficult.  Coal  production  might  have  to 
reach  2.6  billion  tons.  This  means  that 
by  the  year  2000.  production  might  have 
to  be  as  high  as  4  billion  tons. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  earnestly  today. 
I  speaJ:  with  a  knowledge  of  coal  mln- 
l^W — deep  mining  and  surface  mining  I 
am  a  conservationist.  I  am  an  environ- 
mentalist. My  record  in  this  area  has 
been  proved  by  my  actions  in  Congress. 
I  am  also  a  realist.  That  Is  why  I  speak 
as  I  do  at  this  time.  We  face  a  moat 
difficult  challenge  for  both  government 
and  Industry.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  energy  demand  will  be  there  tomor- 
row and  increasingly  In  the  tomorrows 
or  years  to  come.  If  our  economy  is  not 
to  be  affected  adversely,  the  demand  must 
be  met  by  not  Just  one  fuel  but  also  by 
heavy  reliance  upon  coal. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  coal's  capability 
for  performing  a  greater  role,  a  vaster 
role,  than  previously  envisioned  in  our 
energy  supply  systems. 

There  Is  the  added  requirement  that 
this  essential  energy  supply  must  be  pro- 
duced and  used — I  have  already  stated 
this — In  envlrorunentally  acceptable 
ways.  I  underscore  what  I  said  earlier. 
Our  national  goal  Is  energy  self-suffici- 
ency, which  requires  a  long-term  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  poUcy.  This,  in 
turn,  means  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
production  of  coal,  beyond  those  goals 
previously  considered  as  achievable.  Also, 
we  must  produce  and  market  more  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  this  country. 

Such  an  accelerated  development  of 
domestic  energy  supplies  would  benefit 
all  segments  of  our  society:  employment 
would  increase,  individual  Incomes  would 
rise,  profit  opportunities  would  Improve, 
government  revenues  would  grow,  and  the 
Nation  and  all  the  people  In  all  the  States 
of  our  coimtry  would  be  more  secure. 

Secure  energy  supplies  surely  will  in- 
volve higher  prices^we  had  best  under- 
stand that  as  a  fact— for  the  consumer  in 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
country,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
these  higher  costs  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  double  objective  of  securing  energy 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  environmental 
quality. 

In  this  endeavor  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct should  not  be  sacrosanct  for  it  must 
reflect  both  envtromnental  Impact  coets 
and  energy  supply  economic  factors. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  emphasizing  that 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  become  energy 
self-sufficient,  we  must  rely  on  substan- 
tial Increases  in  coal  producUon  in  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  ways.  This  will 
mean  .substantially  Increased  costs.  We 
must  continue  surface  mining,  even 
where  proper  reclamation  can  be  and 
would  be  performed. 

This  stringent  measure,  we  must  to- 
sMre,  cannot  be  counter  productive  to 
mining  as  a  national  policy  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  at  a  time  when  foreign 
supplies  are  threatened  by  possible  in- 
terruption from  Middle  East  sources, 
where  batUes  rage  today.  Later,  during 


debate.  I  will  present  several  amend- 
ments and  will  be  supporting  others  to 
be  offered. 

I  beUeve.  Mr.  President,  that  a  state- 
ment to  the  press,  released  yesterday  by 
President  Bagge  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, is  cogent  to  this  discussion  and 
should  be  added  as  a  part  of  it.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

(NaUonal    Coal    AaaocUtlon,    Washington 
D.C.J 
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SCNATC  Snip  Bnj.  Cah  TumN  Enxiot  Ckisib 
TO  Catastsoprx,  Baogs  Sats 
WASHmoTON.  October  0.— Carl  B.  Bagge, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
said  today  that  unless  the  Senate  modines 
the  pending  stirface  mining  bill,  "It  can 
quickly  turn  the  nation's  energy  crista  to 
catastrophe." 

Bagge  said  the  bill  scheduled  Tor  Senate 
debate  early  this  week  purports  to  regulate 
surface  mining  but  actually  encourages 
states  to  prt^lblt  this  mining  method,  which 
accounts  for  half  the  nation's  coal  produc- 
tion. 

"Tlie  blU  also  requires  rules  so  nee<UesBly 
narrow  and  rigid  that  they  wll  make  mining 
extremely  difficult,  and  good  reclamation  Im- 
poeslble."  Bagge  said  In  a  press  statement. 

"Senators  shou.d  not  become  so  beguUed 
by  simplistic  slogans  that  they  prohibit  min- 
ing the  cofU  America  must  have  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis.  Unless  the  arbitrary  and  puni- 
tive aspects  of  this  blU  can  be  corrected  the 
Senate  should  defeat  It."  he  said. 

"Because  sxirface-mmed  coal  generates 
about  one-fourth  of  aU  the  naUon's  electric- 
ity, it  is  no  Ught  matter  to  endanger  this 
vital  fuel  supply  needlessly— and  the  worst 
features  of  this  bill  are  needless."  Bagge  said 
"With  our  government  already  allocating 
two  fuels,  and  with  troublesome  and  even 
palnftU  shortages  facing  nearly  aU  others  the 
Senate  must  now  decide  whether  to  clamp 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  production  of  the 
only  fuel  we  have  In  true  abundance,  bitumi- 
nous coal,"  he  said. 

"Surface  minUig  and  reclamation  should 
be  reguUted,  but  they  need  not— and  must 
not— be  exterminated."  Bagge  said.  "To  wipe 
out  this  important  part  of  the  naUon's  en- 
ergy supply,  at  a  time  when  the  coal  in- 
dustry la  being  asked  for  vast  Uicreaaea  In 
production,  can  quickly  turn  the  natton's 
energy  crisis  to  catastrophe." 

Ba«^ge  said  the  co«a  Industry  has  actively 
supported  legislation  to  make  sure  that  land 
Is  effectively  reclaimed  after  surface  mUiing. 
"We  have  shown  that  responsible  coal  com- 
panies are  doing  an  effective  Job  of  reetorlng 
mined  Und  to  productive  use,"  he  s&ld  "We 
have  asked  Congress  to  help  the  states  make 
sure  that  all  reclamation  is  done  weU  by  aU 
operators.  This  u  both  necessary  and  possi- 
ble. But  the  committee,  misled  by  strident 
slogans,  would  wipe  out  surface  coal  mining 
In  many  places  where  the  land  can  be  re- 
stored, and  frustrate  the  best  use  of  the  land 
In  other  areas." 

For  example,  Bagge  said,  the  bUl  requires 
that  moet  mined  land  be  restored  to  Its  ap- 
proximate original  contour  in  order  to 
eliminate  high  walls— the  vertical  banks 
which  remain  after  mining.  This  rules  out 
other  acceptable — and  often  better— ways  of 
shaping  and  replanting  the  surface  to  con- 
tool  drainage  and  treating  the  highways 
he  said.  ' 

"It  makes  a  ringing  slogan  so  say,  "Put  the 
land  back  like  you  found  It,'  but  better  use 
of  the  land  may  result  from  creating  lakes, 
terraces,  or  removing  the  hlghwaU  entirely 
by  mountalntop  mUiing  which  creates 
valuable  Hat  land,"  Bagge  said. 
"Individual  states,  through  their  legisla- 


tures, already  have  the  power  to  prohlUt 
stirface  mining  for  coal  in  their  boundaries 
but  none  has  done  so,"  Bagge  added.  "The 
bUi  sent  to  the  Senate  floor  would  require 
each  coal  mining  State,  U  It  U  to  qualify  for 
I'^deral  granU,  to  set  up  a  program  by  which 
one  appointed  official  could  declare  every 
»«»  In  his  State  unsuitable  for  surface 
mining. 

"SUtee  would  be  given— in  fact,  com- 
manded to  take— such  wide  grounds  for  ml- 
Ing  out  the  prospect  of  surface  mining  that 
there  Is  no  acre  of  private  land  m  the  United 
SUtee  which  could  not  be  arbitrarily  ruled 
out  of  bounds  for  the  recovery  of  coal  by 
surface  methods,"  Bagge  said.  "No  matter 
how  weU  the  operator  could  reclaim  the  land 
U  he  mined  It,  under  tills  provision  he  could 
never  apply  for  a  mining  permit,  nor  demon- 
strate hU  ability  to  restore  the  land." 

Bagge  said  there  are  other  provisions  In  the 
bUl  which  mterfere  with  surface  mmuig  and 
good  reclamation.  For  example  he  said,  the 
bUl  Includes  exploration  acUvltles  Ui  Its 
definition  of  surface  mining  operations  for 
which  a  permit  is  required.  A  permit  applica- 
tion Is  lengthy,  cumbersome,  and  require  de- 
tailed geological  daU  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  exploration,  he  said,  so  that  in 
effect  the  applicant  cannot  get  the  data  he 
needs. 

"The  bUl  does  not  fully  recognise  the  need 
to  keep  tlie  nation  supplied  with  coal  while 
the  required  reguUtory  programs  are  being 
set  up."  Bagge  continued.  "It  allows  opera- 
tors to  get  Interim  permits  for  up  to  » 
month*  m  which  federal  and  State  programs 
are  to  be  developed  and  approved.  But  if  the 
Federal  and  SUte  govemmenU  are  unable 
to  agree  and  do  not  make  that  deadline  the 
mine  operators,  who  la  not  at  fault,  has  no 
way  to  continue  production  under  the  law." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  first 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stewart 
Janney,  a  member  of  my  staff,  may  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  In- 
cluding votes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  remarks  he  just  made  and 
to  say  that  what,  in  effect,  he  was  really 
saying  is  that  somehow  or  other  we  think 
we  are  solving  a  problem  and  the  only 
thing  we  are  doing  is  creating  a  larger 
problem.  We  are  creating  a  problem  of  a 
lack  of  something  we  need  so  badly  In 
the  United  States. 

I  did  not  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
second  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  but  I  was  amazed  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  asks  to  have 
taken  out  of  the  bill  a  significant  and 
essenUal  activity,  surface  mining  which 
is  a  significant  acUvlty  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  economic,  social,  and  material 
weU -being  of  the  NaUon.  He  wanted  to 
soften  that  down  and  he  somehow  found 
that  offensive.  He  saw  a  picture  of  sur- 
face mining  and  he  thinks  It  is  bad  But 
the  people  in  New  Jersey  want  that  coal 
and  every  day  we  sit  here  and  say  some- 
thing is  wrong  that  we  are  not  debating 
the  real  problem:  What  Is  the  energy 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  and  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  say  in  all  due  deference— and  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  not 
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here — If  there  is  an  underground  coal 
mine  or  surface  mine  In  New  Jersey  It 
violates  every  zoning  regulation  in  the 
State,  but  I  will  say  as  bad  as  some  areas 
In  eastern  Kentucky  are  relative  to  strip 
mining  I  would  rather  live  there  than 
in  New  Jersey  today. 

But  we  all  say  we  are  solving  the  prob- 
lem and  the  only  thing  we  are  doing  is 
Increasing  a  more  serious  problem.  For 
instance,  we  had  a  debate  not  too  long 
ago,  and  now  the  matter  has  ended  up  In 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  to  determine 
how  we  can  take  coal  and  through  lique- 
faction give  the  American  people  crude 
so  we  can  produce  gasoline  so  they  can 
continue  to  operate  their  automobiles. 

We  want  to  do  It  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  saying  one  must  have  a  reserve  to  the 
capacity  of  $300  million,  that  he  can  have 
coal  to  the  tune  of  150  million  tons  of 
coal  and  produce  12.5  thousand  tons  of 
coal  every  day  for  that  facility. 

So  what  the  Senator  said  Is  absolutely 
correct.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  more  Sen- 
ators are  not  present  to  hear  the  debate. 
We  may  stop  some  strip  mining  but  we 
are  digging  a  grave  for  ourselves.  By  the 
way.  there  is  a  secondary  source  up  there, 
electricity.  That  Is  what  lights  this 
Chamber.  That  is  a  secondary  source, 
and  the  chances  are,  knowing  the  fa- 
cilities here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
those  lights  got  here  by  reason  of  coal. 

Somehow  Individuals  in  the  United 
States,  when  they  got  rid  of  the  coal 
bucket  and  shovel,  decided  coal  was  no 
longer  important.  It  Is  more  important 
today  than  ever  before  when  they  had 
the  coal  bucket  and  shovel  because  now 
they  have  to  reduce  the  means  by  which 
It  gets  through  to  the  other  sources  of 
energy  other  than  coal. 

So  I  hope  as  we  progress  In  this  debate, 
those  who  think  the  picture  Is  offensive, 
we  remember  that  by  reason  of  that  pic- 
ture, although  it  may  be  offensive,  and 
Senators  from  other  States  can  stand  up 
and  complain  about  it  because  it  is  not 
their  State,  but  that  is  the  reason  we 
could  turn  our  lights  on  this  morning, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  our  houses  can  be 
heated  the  next  day  and  the  next  day. 

And  so  I  say,  we  do  have  to  correct 
those  things.  We  very  badly  need  to  cor- 
rect them.  But  when  Senators  stand  on 
the  floor  and  say  we  have  so  many  re- 
serves underground,  I  would  suggest  to 
them  that  some  of  the  reserves  under- 
ground that  are  included  as  reserves  are 
seams  of  14  inches  of  coal  or  less.  If  any- 
body can  tell  me  how  he  Is  going  to  deep 
mine  a  seam  14  inches  or  less,  I  can  tell 
him  that,  because  of  its  thickness,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  mine  it  that  way. 

So  we  have  to  look  to  the  factor  of  coal 
gasification  and  coal  liquefaction,  but 
they  want  to  take  It  out  of  the  ground 
and  utilize  It  The  individual  who  knows 
nothing  about  mining  or  the  great  re- 
source of  coal  still  wants  to  fill  his  car 
with  gasoline  and  get  his  home  heated, 
but  he  wants  to  solve  all  the  other  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  put  his  finger  very  strongly  on 
it,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  going  to  find 
It  more  and  more  iiecessary  to  use  the 
resources  possessed  in  our  Nation.  If 
pec^le  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 


it  In  their  back  yard,  fln^  and  dandy, 
but  for  those  areas  that  have  It.  you 
want  it  and  you  aie  going  to  need  it  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  demand  it  every 
day. 

As  to  those  who  came  in  with  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  who 
want  no  distinction  between  gassy  sind 
nongassy  mines,  let  me  point  out  they 
are  from  the  part  of  the  country  that 
wants  no  brownouts.  They  are  from  a 
part  of  the  country  that  does  not  want 
to  turn  air  conditioners  down.  They  are 
from  a  part  of  the  country  that  wants  to 
demonstrate  when  a  few  gasoline  sta- 
tions close.  The  time  has  come  to  say  you 
cannot  have  everything  in  the  United 
States  exactly  as  you  want  it. 

For  people  who  say  that  what  comes 
off  the  surface  is  minuscule,  let  me  point 
out  that  It  Is  the  greatest  source  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  United  States  today.  It  is 
the  major  power  facility  In  the  United 
States  today.  I  refer  to  coal  that  is  strip- 
ped from  the  hills  and  fiatlands  of  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States.  That 
coal  does  not  go  just  in  carloads;  it  goes 
on  barges  that  are  loaded  with  coal,  and 
which  can  be  seen  going  up  and  down 
the  river,  because  of  the  necessity  to  use 
it. 

While  we  are  talking  about  what  we 
have  and  do  not  have,  do  not  forget, 
while  we  are  still  producing  electricity 
and  are  still  able  to  turn  on  the  lights 
and  have  heat,  they  want  to  take  It  out 
now  and  liquefy  it  so  we  can  have  more 
fuel  for  automobiles,  so  we  do  not  have 
to  have  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  By  the 
way,  it  Is  getting  a  little  more  touchy 
there.  They  want  to  gasify  it  so  they  can 
turn  it  into  gas  so  people  can  have  gas 
to  bum  for  their  furnaces  and  stoves. 

We  are  not  looking  into  a  future  with 
less  utilization  of  coal;  we  are  looking 
into  a  future  in  which  more  and  more 
coal  will  be  utilized,  and  not  less. 

So  when  we  listen  to  the  bad  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  past,  let  us  be 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  Is  true.  Let 
us  admit  that  we  want  to  create  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past.  But  consider  the  conse- 
quence if  you  decide,  by  reason  of  facing 
one  issue,  and  one  issue  alone,  in  this 
bill,  and  that  Is  coal,  that  you  do  not 
want  to  include  in  the  bill  a  control  of 
surface  mining  in  relation  to  many  of 
the  great  pits  seen  all  over  the  United 
States,  where  they  take  hard  rock  and 
other  commodities  out  of  the  ground.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  said  that  there 
were  not  enough  statistics  for  it,  but  I 
can  see  many  quarries  all  over  the 
United  States  that  are  abandoned,  and 
young  people  drown  in  them  every  year, 
and  I  do  not  see  anybody  from  the 
North,  where  they  take  tons  and  tons 
out  of  the  earth  every  day  to  produce 
iron,  complaining  about  the  bill  because 
It  Includes  coal,  and  that  Is  all.  It  in- 
cludes just  one  natural  resource  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  say  to  you.  be  very  careful  what 
you  do,  because  I  would  not  want  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  look  like 
absolute  fools  for  believing,  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  that  we  can  indefi- 
nitely continue  to  have  these  lights  on  In 
this  Chamber  and  we  can  use  all  the 


electricity  we  want,  and  will  not  be  told, 
"Will  you  please  set  your  thermostat  at 
50  or  56?"  or  be  told  that  we  have  to  set 
them  at  55,  and  tell  them  that  we  cannot 
make  liquid  fuels  out  of  coal  because  we 
need  it  for  other  purposes. 

So  I  say  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  hit  It  right  on  the  nose.  We 
want  what  this  country  produces  our- 
selves. We  are  the  most  spoiled  Indlvld- 
fials  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  today.  We 
have  more,  and  we  want  more.  We  will 
be  the  first  ones  to  complain  when  we 
do  not  have  it  when  it  is  curtailed. 

But  while  we  are  saying  this,  we  are 
also  saying  we  have  a  scar  on  our  land- 
scape. We  are  saying  we  have  to  get  rid 
of  that  scar.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
say  we  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  are  doing 
nothing  about  utilizing  It  in  other  forms. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  because  I  think  he  has  hit  It 
right  on  the  nose.  I  am  sorry  more  Sen- 
ators were  not  here  to  hear  him,  because 
the  crisis  we  look  forward  to  in  the 
future  is  a  far  greater  crisis  than  em- 
bodied in  an  amendment,  whether  it  will 
or  will  not  be  Introduced,  that  will  look 
after  people  who  will  lose  jobs. 

One  has  to  rem«nber  one  thing,  if  we 
are  going  to  pass  bills  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  are  going 
to  call  for  so  many  hundreds  or  so  many 
thousands  of  people  to  lose  their  jobs, 
and  if  we  admit  by  introducing  amend- 
ments that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  pay  these  people,  then  each  in- 
dividual would  produce  so  many  tons  of 
coal  and.  whether  It  is  coal  on  the  sur- 
face or  under  the  groimd,  if  so  many 
people  are  taken  out  of  that  work  force 
th«i  we  can  count  on  that  many  tons  of 
coal  being  lost,  in  that  equation,  and  we 
can  calculate  the  loss  of  coal  to  the 
United  States  every  day.  And  the  call  to- 
day is  to  produce  more,  not  less 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  comment  be- 
fore yielding  to  my  coUeague,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  to  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
valid  element  of  warning  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  know 
my  able  coUeague  (Mr.  Cook)  speaks 
very  forthrightly  from  his  standpoint  on 
the  matter  of  adequate  supplies  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks. 

When  he  mentions  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  legislation  which 
I  helped  bring  into  being  in  committee 
and  in  the  Senate,  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  year  in  the  deep  min- 
ing of  coal  in  our  country  there  liave 
been  upward  of  95  deaths.  This  Is  many 
times  higher  than  the  number  of  deaths 
in  surface  mining. 

I  relate  these  facts  because  4  years 
ago  when  we  passed  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  S€ifety  Act,  we  began  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  oiir  miners,  and 
yet  there  is  still  a  very  high  incidence 
of  death  in  deep  mining  which  Is  not 
found  in  surface  mining. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  our  colleague 
from  Kentucky  for  saying  that  we  do  not 
condone  the  misdeeds.  If  you  wish  to  call 
them  that,  of  other  years.  Certainly  the 
desecration  of  the  earth  has  been  very 
wrong  In  connection  with  sxu^ace  mining. 
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But  by  the  same  token,  I  find  that  per- 
sons say  to  me : 

Senator  R&ndolph,  why  do  you  cftll  tbta 
surface  mining?  It  la  strip  mining. 

That  Indicates  to  me  that  they  believe 
in  the  very  phrase,  "strip  mining,"  there 
is  something  sinister  Involved  in  this  type 
of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 

I  join  In  commending  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  pointing  out  some  of 
the  considerations  which  we  must  keep  in 
mind  as  we  deal  with  legislation  which 
affects  our  ability  to  recover  and  utilize 
our  resources  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  as  we 
look  at  this  legislation  to  remember,  just 
as  we  do  under  the  environmental  pro- 
tection legislation,  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing to  prohibit  this,  but  we  are  seeking 
to  find  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  used 
acceptably. 

That  is  the  entire  thrust,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  said,  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  to  prohibit  the  mining. 
It  is  to  find  a  way  in  which  It  can  be  done 
acceptably. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  a  moment 
ago  that  when  we  were  debating  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  mentioned  that  Common- 
wealth Edison  was  prohibited  from  gen- 
erating electricity  in  Illinois.  That  again 
underscores  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said  a  moment  ago.  We  are  not 
just  talking  about  coal  in  this  legisla- 
tion, because  that  utility  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  shifted  some 
of  its  production  of  electricity  from  coal 
to  the  use  of  petroleum  products.  They 
used,  light  oil  to  manufacture  electricity. 
That  one  plant  of  Commonwealth  Edison 
shifted  from  coal  to  light  oil,  and  thev 
buy  enough  of  the  oil  to  cultivate  10  per- 
cent of  the  farmland  in  this  country.  We 
are  not  just  talking  about  coal.  We  are 
talking  about  a  lot  of  things  which  are 
Interrelated. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  the 
same  comments  And  I  think  his  com- 
ments were  very  eloquent  and  pointed. 
I  share  his  feeling  that  there  are  not 
many  Senators  here  to  ILsten  to  the  de- 
bate today,  because  I  suspect  that  they 
will  walk  through  the  door  and  vote  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  hard  facts  which 
have  been  pointed  out.  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  emo'-i-on  in  this  country  that  says 
that  the  utilization  of  our  resources  is 
bad. 

We  must  also  reco  nize  that  our  fall- 
u-e  to  utilize  our  resou-ces  has  a  very 
bad  eSfect  on  our  country,  not  just  in 
terms  of  whether  we  get  Arab  oil  which 
Is  very  important  to  us  and  not  just  on 
the  effect  that  it  has  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  but  also  on  the  eCfect  of  our 
well-being  and  the  standard  of  living  en- 
joyed by  every  family  in  America,  not 
just  In  this  generation,  but  for  genera- 
tions to  came. 

Again  it  should  not  be  on  the  basis  of 
to  mine  or  not  to  mine,  or  to  produce 
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or  not  to  produce  The  question  is:  How 
do  we  conform  our  sole  sources  to  pro- 
duce the  most  for  our  country  in  the 
most  acceptable  manner? 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  their  remarks  which  I  think  were 
very  constructive. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  capable  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinsuished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  full 
consideration  to  the  warnings  issued  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  coal. 

We  cannot  solve  our  energy  needs,  the 
ffre&t  needs  of  this  country  for  energj-.  by 
relying  on  oil  and  other  resources. 

We  must  rely  very  heavily  on  coal.  I 
hope  that  as  the  debate  progresses  on 
this  legi  lati  jn.  it  will  be  pointed  out  how 
it  can  b?  made  acceptable  and  reasonable 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
conserve  our  landscape  and  at  the  same 
time  not  make  It  impossible  for  coal  to  be 
mined  in  many  areas  of  the  country.  We 
need  this  coal  It  is  extremely  important 
and  it  becomes  more  important  all  tlie 
time. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  made  a  strong  case  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made  a 
strong  case  for  the  Senate  being  certain 
that  the  legislation  which  it  finally  passes 
is  legislation  which  will  have  an  adequate 
balance  between  acting  to  preserve  cur 
landscape  and  acting  to  preserve  the  op- 
portunity for  the  American  people  to 
equalize  this  vital  source  of  energj-. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vireinia  who  has 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
mining.  Iwth  deep  mining  and  surface 
mining  in  parts  of  his  State.  I  appreciate 
his  comments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  >'leld  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
amendments  to  call  up  later.  However, 
at  this  moment  I  want  to  add  my  re- 
marks to  those  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  have  befen  here  all  day  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  listening  to  the  debate,  to 
the  opening  statements,  and  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendments  that  we  have 
had  today. 

It  is  evident  from  the  debate  today  that 
not  too  many  in  the  Chamber  think  that 
surface  mining  per  se  is  a  good  thing. 
However,  by  the  same  token.  I  think 
that  not  many  of  us  think  that  our  coun- 
try should  put  an  al>solute  ban  on  sur- 
face mining. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  all 
striving  for,  those  of  us  who  do  not  like 
strip  mining — and  I  am  one  of  those — 
and  those  of  us  who  think  It  is  essential, 
are  talking  about  the  same  fundamental 


issue:  How  do  we  best  provide  the  needs 
of  this  great  Nation? 

I  make  no  bones  about  it.  If  I  thought 
for  one  moment  that  we  could  depend  en- 
tirely in  our  country  on  gas  or  oil  for 
electricity  for  our  needs,  I  would  say  that 
we  should  do  just  that. 

I  come  from  an  area  of  the  countrv 
that  has  been  virtually  destroyed.  I  can 
see  from  my  house  a  whole  watershed 
that  has  been  virtually  destroyed. 

I  would  like  to  stop  it  at  this  moment- 
it  is  an  atrocity.  However.  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  we  do  what 
is  l>est  for  our  country.  So  I  subordinate 
my  dislike  for  coal  mining  to  the  hard 
reality  that  we  have  to  continue.  I  hope 
only  under  the  most  carefully  drafted 
standards. 

The  key  and  operative  test.  It  seems  to 
me.  is  how  do  we  go  about  internalizing 
the  cost  of  the  environmental  impact  of 
.-urface  mining,  because  for  every  poimd 
of  cjal  that  is  moved  from  the  ridges  and 
hi;i5  of  Appalachla  without  a  concomi- 
tant r  quirement  for  restoration,  it  rep- 
resents a  subsidy  to  the  cost  of  the  coal 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  borne  by  a  re- 
gion of  the  country  that  is  the  poorest 
and  least  able  to  pay  for  it 

I  am  tired  of  Appalachia  paying  part 
of  the  bill  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I 
am  tired  of  seeing  the  mountains  des- 
troyed in  order  that  the  cost  of  electricity 
might  be  less  than  if  sound  technology 
were  used. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  poor  people  pav 
part  of  the  bill  for  rich  people.  However. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  we  do 
not  need  that  coal.  We  do  need  the  coal. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  needing  coal.  It  is 
a  question  of  what  it  costs  and  who  pavs 
font. 

I  believe  this  bill.  S.  425.  requires  a  dif- 
ficult but  desh-able  degree  of  reclamation 
as  a  price  for  extracting  coal  by  the  strip 
mine  method. 

So  I  support  surface  mining,  not  be- 
c.iuse  I  like  it— I  do  not— but  because  I 
think  it  is  essential  and  will  be  more  es- 
sential to  recover  our  vast  coal  resources 
and  develop  them  in  the  future. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
situation.  He  knows  coal  mining  first- 
hand, as  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
t  !cky;  and  so  do  I.  I  have  worked  in  a 
coal  mine.  I  wonder  how  many  others  in 
this  Chamber  have.  I  have  worked  in  coal 
seams  that  were  22  Inches  thick,  where  I 
stayed  for  7  hours  unable  to  stand  up. 
I  know  what  coal  mining  is  about. 

But.  my  friends,  I  also  know  what  ter- 
ritle,  grievous  injury  it  can  brhig  to  a 
community  if  it  is  not  properly  regtilated 
and  controlled.  So  let  us  keep  it  in  proper 
perspective.  We  need  the  fuel.  We  need 
the  energy.  Nobody  wants  to  be  cold.  No- 
body wants  to  deprive  us  of  this  resource 
But  I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  people  of 
Appalachia  pay  for  it. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  with  some  im- 
provements I  hope  to  engraft  onto  it  by 
way  of  amendment,  wUl  Internalize  the 
cost  of  the  surface  mining  of  coal  and 
I  Intend  to  support  It. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  an 
outstanding  Important  statement  about 
this  measure.  There  is  a  lot  of  coal  in 
this  country.  It  can  be  surftM^e  mined, 
and  can  participate  in  solving  some  of 
our  energy  problems.  There  is  no  need  for 
us  to  be  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  without  the  use  of  our  coal  re- 
sources, if  legislation  such  as  this  is 
passed. 

This  legislation  Is  not  founded  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  abolition  of  strip  min- 
ing. It  is  not  founded  on  a  philosophy 
of  complete  prohibition  of  any  surface 
mining.  It  is  founded  on  the  philosophy 
that  there  are  areas  in  America  that  can- 
not be  strip  mined,  and  those  areas  will 
be  set  aside.  There  are  areas  that  can  and 
should  be  mined,  and  for  those  areas,  it 
is  provided  that  they  have  to  comply  with 
certain  rigid  and  stringent  requirements, 
and  the  cost  of  meeting  those  require- 
ments is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer 
of  the  electricity  in  the  area  where  such 
electricity  is  consumed,  instead  of  In  the 
State  where  the  coal  is  mined. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  a  very  important  state- 
ment, bringing  back  into  perspective  this 
most  important  measure. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOK.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  am 
only  saying,  in  collaboration  with  them, 
that  I  hope  this  entire  debate  will  ring 
the  bell  of  absolute  emergency  to  this 
body  relative  to  a  sound,  logical  energy 
policy  for  the  United  States,  now  and 
in  the  future. 

I  think  we  have  also  got  to  ring  the 
bell  relative  to  its  cost.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  I  intro- 
duced, a  short  time  ago,  a  bill  to  create  an 
energ>'  trust,  calling  for  $2  billion  a  year 
from  the  sale  of  offshore  oil  leases,  which 
amoimt  to  almost  $5  billion  a  year,  to 
be  set  aside. 

We  have  got  to  understand  the  dis- 
cipline that  this  body  mast  exercise  when 
it  enacts  legislation  like  this,  the  dis- 
cipline it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  to 
make  a  determination  of  a  long-term, 
at>solute.  funded  energy  policy  for  the 
United  States.  Because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  words  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  he  does  not  like  strip 
mining,  are  widely  echoed  in  this  body. 
This  Senator  goes  right  along  with  him. 

But  there  has  got  to  be  a  way  by  which, 
in  the  very  Immediate  future,  if  we  move 
i":  that  direction,  we  can  also  have  the 
resources  and  the  engineering  capability 
to  gasify  that  coal  or  to  liquefy  that 
coal,  to  go  to  onslte  utilization  through 
burning  and  the  creation  of  gases,  be- 
cause we  cannot  hold  back  the  research 
and  development  that  is  needed  in  the 
United  States,  on  an  immediate  basis, 
to  produce  from  that  source  of  energy 
utillzable  new  and  converted  forms  of 
«nergy,  so  that  we  do  not  spoil  the 
countryside. 


So  I  would  smy,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said.  I  am  willing  to  wait 
a  little  while,  but  I  cannot  wait  too  long. 
I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  all 
saying.  But  when  we  are  moving  In  the 
direction  of  solving  an  environmental 
problem,  we  create  problems.  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  discipline  of  this  body  we 
will  come  up  with  a  long-term  energy 
pohcy  for  the  United  States  and  that  we 
will  mov^Ws  fast  as  we  can. 

I  thanl^the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.        ' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  diligent  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr)  for  what  he  has 
said  here  today.  I  reiterate  that  no  one, 
certainly,  would  condone  the  surface 
mining  processes  in  many  parts  of  Ap- 
palachia and  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try 813  they  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
past.  I  would  only  say  that  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  would  say 
that  he  is  against  war,  but  he  would  vote 
for  the  necessary  instruments  to  defend 
the  people  of  the  country.  So  I  think  we 
can  have  a  wide  range  of  our  dislikes: 
but  I  repeat:  We  must  cope  with  the 
problems  as  they  present  themselves  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  smiendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  135.  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  514  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  malt*  grants  to  States  to 
provide  to  any  Individual  unemployed.  If  such 
unemployment  resulted  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  was 
In  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of  such  Individual, 
such  assistance  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate while  such  Individual  Is  unem- 
ployed. Such  assistance  as  a  State  shall  pro- 
vide under  such  a  grant  shall  t>e  available 
to  Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  Individuals 
who  have  otherwise  exhausted  their  eligi- 
bility for  such  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  shall  continue  as  long  as  unem- 
ployment In  the  area  caused  by  such  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  continues  (but 
not  less  than  six  months)  or  until  the  In- 
dividual Is  reemployed  In  a  suitable  position, 
but  not  longer  than  two  years  after  the  In- 
dividual becomes  eligible  for  such  assistance. 
Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  of  the  State  In 
whirh  the  employment  loas  occurred  and 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  of  private 
Income  protection  Insurance  compensation 
available  to  such  Individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the  form 
of   mortgage   or  rental   payment*  to  or  on 


behalf  of  Individuals  and  famUlee  who.  as  a 
result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  any 
such  unemployment,  have  received  written 
notice  of  dlspiossesslon  or  eviction  from  a 
residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any  con- 
tract of  sale,  or  termlnatlton  of  any  lease, 
entered  Into  prior  to  the  employment  loss. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  financial  hardship,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that,  as  a  result  of  any  such  employ- 
ment loss,  low-Income  households  are  un- 
able to  purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nu- 
tritious food,  the  President  is  authorized, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  to  distribute  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  coupon  allotments  to  such 
households  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Pood  stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  aiid  to 
make  surplus  commodities  available. 

••(3)  The  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  U  authorized  to  continue 
to  make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
CDmmoditles  available  to  such  households 
for  so  lo!ig  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
into  coi^lderatlon  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Including  the  consequences  of 
the  employment  loss  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  households  to  which  assistance  Is 
made  available  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  tills  subsection  shall  be 
constructed  as  imending  cr  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  provlsio:is  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to 
the  avaUabUlty  of  food  stamps  in  such  an 
employment  loss. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  reemployment  assist- 
ance services  under  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  any  such  Individual  so  unemployed. 
As  one  element  of  such  reemployment  assist- 
ance services,  such  SecreUry  shall  provide  to 
any  such  unemployed  Individual  who  is  un- 
able to  find  reemployment  In  a  suitable  po- 
sition within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
home,  assistance  to  relocate  in  another  area 
where  such  emplovment  is  available.  Such 
assistance  may  include  reasonable  costs  of 
seeking  such  employment  and  the  cost  of 
movii.g  his  fanuiy  and  household  to  the  lo- 
cation of  his  new  employment. 

"(e)  (1)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  loins  (which  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
participations  In  loans)  to  aid  In  finanrlng 
any  project  in  the  United  States  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  or  the  acquisition,  con- 
structloii.  or  alteration  of  facilities  (Includ- 
ing machinery  and  equipment)  required  by 
the  administration  or  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  for  applicants  both  private  and  pubUc 
(Including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
approved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  SUte  or  political 
subdUlslon  thereof  in  which  the  project  to 
be  financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
Instrumentality  (including  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government)  Is  directly  con- 
cerned with  problenis  of  economic  develop- 
ment In  such  State  or  subdivision,  and  which 
tiave  been  certified  by  such  agency  or  in- 
stnimentallty  as  requiring  the  loan  success- 
fully to  remain  in  operation  or  at  previous 
levels  of  employment. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines.  exc«pt  that 

"(A)  no  losn  shall  be  made  unlsaa  it  is 
determined  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  c^  repayment: 

"(B)  no  loan,  including  renewals  or  eztsn- 
slon  thereof,  may  be  mjKle  bereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years: 

"(C)  loans  made  shall  bear  Intcrsst  at  a 
rate   determined    Isy    th*   Secretary   of    the 
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Tre*s\iry  but  not  mora  than  3  per  cent\im 
per  annum; 

"(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, or  altering  the  facility  or  project; 

"(B)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  tl, 000.000;  and 

"(P)  the  facility  or  project  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  regulatory  authority  as  necessary 

to  comply  with  the  requlrvmetna  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Where  the  loea.  curtailment,  removal. 
or  closing  of  any  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  resulting  from  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  causes  an 
unusual  and  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment 
In  any  area,  conununlty.  or  neighborhood, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In  the 
case  of  a  nonagrlcultural  enterprise  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  the  case 
of  an  agricultural  enterprise,  are  authorized 
to  provide  any  Industrial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, or  other  enterprise,  which  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment for  a  substantial  period  of  time  in 
such  area,  a  loan  In  such  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  such  enterprise  to 
assist  In  restoring  the  economic  viability  of 
such  area,  community,  or  neighborhood. 
Loans  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  limitations  on  the 
size  of  loans  which  may  otherwise  be  Im- 
posed by  any  other  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
lation promulgated   thereon. 

"(g)   The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  has  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of 
total  revenue  (including  both  real  and  per- 
sonal  property   tax   revenue).   Grants   made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  In  which  the  loss  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  following  two  tax  years.  The  grant  for 
any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  revenues 
received    by    the    local    government    during 
the  three-tax-year  period  Immediately   pre- 
ceding the  tax  year  In  which  such  loss  oc- 
curred and  the  actual  revenue  received  by  the 
local  government  for  the  tax  year  \n  which 
the  loss  occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two  tax 
years  following  such   loos  but  only  If  there 
has  been  no  reduction  In  the  tax  rates  and  the 
tax  assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local 
government.   If  there  has  been  a  reduction 
In  the  tax  rates  or  the  tax  assessment  valu- 
ation factors  then,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section    for    the    year    or    years    when    such 
reduction  Is  In  effect,  the  President  shall  use 
the  tax  rates  and  tax  assessment  valuation 
factors  of  the  local  government  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  such  loea  without  reduction,  in 
order  to  determine  the  revenues  which  would 
have  been  received  by  the  local  government 
but  for  such  reduction. 

"(h)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  stirface 
coal  mine,  or  employee  (or  former  employee) 
of  a  surface  coal  mine,  who  would  otherwise 
be  ellKlbl©  for  assistance  under  this  section. 
In  lieu  of  such  assistance  may  utilize  the 
preference  accorded  In  section  Sia  of  this  Act 
m  receiving  contracts  or  employment  In  the 
conduct  of  reclamation  activities  authorized 
by  section  303  of  this  Act, 

■(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
c«pry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  this  section 
not  later  than  30  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter. 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which  would 
be  necessary  to  Implement  this  section  In 
each  of  the  sucoeedlng  ttoree  years." 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  th*n  Jxily  i,  1976,  on  the 
Impact  of  the  administration  and  enforce, 
ment  of  this  Act  on  owners  c»  operators  of 
Arms  with  gross  capital  values  of  less  than 
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•500,000,  together  with  a  recommendation 
on  a  program  granUng  relief  to  such  owners 
or  operators  for  losses  In  capital  value  sus- 
tained as  a  conaequeace  of  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  realize  that  In  pre- 
senting the  amendment.  In  which  I  am 
Joined  by  my  able  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  Robert  C.  Byhd),  I  do  so 
oecause  we  must  realize  that  any  new 
and  sweeping  program  of  regiilatlon  has 
a  serious  impact  on  the  industry  and  m- 
divlduals  subjected  to  regulation.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  Impose  strict  restraints 
on  any  activity  without  makmg  provi- 
sion for  the  dislocation  that  Is  bound  to 
result  when  what  is  now  a  legal  activity 
is  legislatively  declared  illegal. 

There  is  certain  to  be  a  transition  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, in  which  the  surface  mming  m- 
dustry  must  adjust  to  new  conditions. 
This  period  of  adjustment  will  toevi- 
tably  cause  hardship  among  the  individ- 
uals and  families  who  depend  on  surface 
mining  for  their  livelihoods,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  The  amendment  I 
offer  todav  will  provide  the  means  to  al- 
leviate this  hardship  and  to  make  the 
transition  period  as  painle  ■;  as  possible 
in  terms  of  its  impact  on  individuals. 

The  strict  regulation  of  surface  minmg 
will  be  imposed  to  achieve  beneficial  re- 
sults for  the  general  public.  This  is  a 
proper  function  of  government,  but  we 
should,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  the 
responsibility  of  the  general  public  to 
pay  the  costs  of  assuring  that  people  do 
not  suffer  needlessly. 

Some  jobs  in  surface  mming  mdustrles 
will  be  eliminated  by  strict  controls.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  authorizes  the 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  those  mdlviduals  who  lose  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation  and  who 
might  not  be  otherwise  eligible  to  receive 
compensation  payments.  It  permits  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  mortgage  and  rent 
payments.  It  allows  food  stamps  and  sur- 
plus commodity  distribution  to  those 
whose  Jobs  are  elimmated.  The  unem- 
ployed could  also  receive  reemployment 
and  relocation  services  through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment. 

Since  whole  communities  would  be  se- 
verely affected  in  some  aretis,  this 
amendment  authorizes  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Admmistration  to  make  low  Interest 
loans  to  potential  new  employers  In  af- 
fected areas.  Where  mining  Is  a  substan- 
tial producer  of  tax  revenues  and  where 
these  revenues  are  greatly  diminished  by 
surface  mining  controls,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  authorized  to  help 
compensate  for  any  dlmmutlon  of  the 
tax  base  that  results  from  this  bill,  so 
that  local  governments  do  not  bear  an 
undue  burden  from  the  strict  controls  of 
this  bill. 

The  Intention  of  any  surface  mining 
control  legislation  Is  to  assure  Its  proper 
conduct  and  not  to  todlscrlmmately  and 
totally  destroy  the  Industry.  Consequent- 
ly, those  who  conscientiously  want  to 
abide  by  the  restrictions  of  this  bill  and 
stay  In  business  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  so.  My  amendment 
authorizes  loans  to  eligible  surface  min- 


ing operators  to  assist  them  with  compli- 
ance. Some  small  operators  conceivably 
would  be  imable  to  comply  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  would  have  to  go  out 
Of  business.  I  believe  that  we  have  some 
obligation  to  those  companies.  To  meet 
this  obligation,  I  considered  offering  an 
amendment  authorizing  compensation 
payments  for  losses  suffered  by  small 
surface  mliUng  firms  because  of  this  bill. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation is  limited,  however,  so  the 
amendment  provides  Instead  that  the 
Secretary  study  the  need  for  compensa- 
tion payments  and  report  his  findings  to 
the  Congress. 

This  Is  one  of  two  studies  provided  for 
in  my  amendment.  The  second  calls  for 
a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  and  an  estimate  of 
the  3-year  cost  of  carrying  out  Its 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  the  type  of  relief  I  propose  m  my 
amendment.  In  the  Highway  Beautifl- 
catlon  Act  of  1965  and  its  amendments, 
provision  is  made  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  outdoor  advertistog  that  will 
be  eliminated.  The  Economic  Disewter 
Relief  Act  developed  in  1971  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  contained  provl- 
slons  similar  to  that  in  this  amendment, 
as  did  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
a  bill  which  was  pocket-vetoed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  surface  mining  mdustry  already 
is  feeimg  the  effects  of  other  controls. 
Air  pollution  statutes  and  State  laws 
regulating  surface  mlnmg  have  helped 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  by  sm-face  mining.  The 
provisions  of  this  amendment,  therefore, 
would  alleviate  hardship  in  areas  where 
people  are  ah-eady  suffertng.  This  is  the 
type  of  relief  that  people  need  now  and 
will  need  m  the  future,  regardless  of 
what  approach  is  taken  on  the  Issue  of 
surface  mining  control  Itself.  Whether 
we  abolish  surface  mining  totally  or 
whether  we  Impose  strict  controls  on  Its 
conduct,  our  actions  will  be  felt  by  many 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children. 
We  have  a  strong  responsibility  to  ease 
their  suffering  and  that  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
as  written  and  as  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee. S.  425.  Is  not  mtended  nor  is  It 
contemplated  closing  down  any  on-golng 
mming  operations,  or  to  work  any  hard- 
ship on  surface  mmers.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mines  will  be  closed  down  imder 
this  legislation.  We  do  think  that  per- 
haps, as  a  result  of  the  future  Impact  of 
the  legislation,  some  areas  contemplated 
m  the  future  to  be  surface  mmed  and  will 
be  mined  by  other  methods  but  certainly, 
m  all  fairness  and  equity,  if  this  bill  does 
to  some  marginal  or  frtnge  areas  operate 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  livelihood  or  his 
job  and  does  close  down  a  mining  opera- 
tion, I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
accept  the  concept  and  todemnify  that 
miner  or  anyone  else  who  is  displaced. 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  contemplation 
of  any  of  us  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  live- 
lihood or  to  close  down  any  mining  oper- 
ation. 
I  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  COOK,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment.  We 
have  to  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  does  not  think  this  will 
deprive  anyone;  but  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  lives  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  coal  fields,  except  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Vlrgtoia.  it  may 
result  to  this;  and  that,  therefore,  this 
contingency  has  to  be  looked  after. 

I  would  only  hope,  as  a  result  of  the 
acceptance  of  this,  that  we  do  not  find 
two  or  three  things  occurring:  First,  that 
we  lose  employment  and.  conceivably 
tonnage  which  the  country  needs  so 
badly.  Second,  that  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves In  a  position  as  a  result  of  the  loss, 
if  in  fact  that  occurred,  that  we  will  find 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  getting  down — because  of  the  cost 
and  the  equipment  necessary — to  com- 
plete ownership  by  only  perhaps  4  or  5 
or  6  major  coal  companies  to  the  United 
States  that  will  be  producing  all  of  the 
coeJ,  and  will  almost  lose  its  competitive 
activity  to  the  United  States  because  we 
have  seen  what  happens  when  we  con- 
template this  withto  the  sphere  of  the 
very  few  companies  that  control  the 
market. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  what  we  are  do- 
ing, that  what  we  are  saying  is  that  If 
there  is  any  loss  to  employment,  that 
that  loss  to  employment  will  be  todemnl- 
fled  by  reason  of  the  action  of  Congress. 
Also,  that  even  though  such  a  loss  occurs, 
we  will  have  a  subsequent  loss  of  produc- 
tion of  coal  to  the  United  States,  and  If 
we  do  not  have  that  subsequent  loss  of 
coal  by  reason  of  loss  of  emplojrment. 
then  we  will  say  that  the  only  people  In 
the  United  States  that  can  really  afford 
to  mine  will  be  those  making  the  tre- 
mendous capital  tovestment  or  the  tre- 
mendous pieces  of  equipment  to  move 
dirt,  and  to  replace  dirt,  and  handle  the 
situation  either  imderground  or  on  the 
surface  so  that  It  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  bill.  Then,  maybe,  a  few 
years  from  now,  we  will  have  a  Ralph 
Nader  to  the  coal  fields  and  maybe  pub- 
lic organizations  who  will  say,  "You  have 
got  to  break  up  this  monopoly."  because 
as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows 
very  well,  we  now  have  a  multitude  of 
oi>erations  and  a  multitude  of  Individuals 
or  groups  of  todlviduals  that  can  go  toto 
operation  of  the  mines.  But  If  we  are 
gotog  to  say  that  we  will  elimtoate  this, 
we  have  to  look  also  at  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  may  some  day 
have  to  chair  heartogs  on  whether  the 
coal  todustry  is  now  monopolized,  and 
whether  It  Is  under  the  control  of  a  very 
few  numbers  of  companies  on  a  sophisti- 
cated or  on  a  large  financial  and  sound 
basis,  so  that  we  will  ftod  ourselves  to 
the  position  that  we  are  back  here  a  few 
years  from  now  saytog,  "We  created  a 
rather  bad  situation." 

This  Senator  will  vote  for  the  bill  but 
I  would  hope  that  we  realize  the  signif- 
icance of  what  we  do  a?  we  go  along, 
and  what  can  be  the  result  of  what  we 
do.  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
engineering  expertise  In  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  build  a  piece  of 
equipment  to  remove  that  dirt  and  have 


nothing  going  down  the  slope  and  be 
able  to  brtog  it  back.  But  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  majority  of  the  small 
companies  in  eastern  Kentucky  who  are 
now  producing  coal,  because  they  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  capital  investment  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  that 
ktod  of  capital  investment,  so  that  the 
people  who  will  lose  their  Jobs  will  be 
there  to  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  or  In  southern  Ohio.  Then 
remember,  as  we  look  to  western  Ken- 
tucky, and  look  at  southern  Dltools,  and 
then  look  up  at  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
see  the  tremendous  shovels  toto  which 
one  can  put  a  complete  high  school  band 
or  4  or  5  automobiles,  but  do  not  expect 
an  operator  in  West  Virginia  who  works 
under  the  coal  operations  as  of  today 
to  be  able  to  buy  one  of  those  large 
shovels  or  be  able  to  operate  them  to 
eastern  Kentucky  because  the  terrato 
alone  would  prohibit  them  from  dotog  It 
anyway. 

So  let  us  see  where  we  are  putttog  all 
the  marbles  and  let  us  see  where  we  are 
putting  all  the  eggs.  Let  us  be  concerned. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  we  keep  a  good 
eye  on  this  as  we  go  along,  because  we 
would  not  want  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission or  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  someone  else  to  say,  a  few  years  from 
now.  "We  have  got  to  have  a  great,  big 
study  because  we  are  down  to  half  a 
dozen  coal  companies  who  completely 
control  the  industry,  control  the  prices, 
and  control  production,"  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  we  have  to 
turn  around  and  break  up  somethtog  that 
we  ourselves  created. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  amendment 
is  agreeable  and  that  he  will  accept  it. 
We  all  remember  the  old  adage  to  leg- 
islation, to  get  the  bill  passed  first  and 
then  talk  about  it. 

But  let  me  say  a  word,  if  I  may.  and 
commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  Is  a  humane  measure,  one 
which  certainly  applies  to  the  clrcimi- 
stance.  and  which  I  fully  support  and 
am  glad  it  is  acceptable  to  the  bill's  man- 
agers. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  to  the  hey- 
day of  coal  in  West  Vlrgtoia.  Kentuclo?. 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other 
States  of  Appalachia.  coal  was  mtoed  by 
deep  mining.  When  strip  mining  started, 
we  found  we  could  produce  so  much 
more  per  man.  It  was  then  that  Ktog 
Coal  started  to  be  dethroned,  because 
strip  mining  is  more  economical  from 
the  manpower  standpoint  than  deep 
mtotog. 

The  amendment  of  the  disUnguIshed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a  good 
measure.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port It.  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 
But  I  thtok  we  can  make  counter-argu- 
ment, that  If  we  elimtoate  the  disparity 
to  the  cost  between  surface  and  deep 
mining  of  coal.  It  may  revive  the  flag- 
ging toterest  to  the  recovery  of  coal  by 
underground  mining  and  may  enhance 
rather  than  diminish  employment  to  Ap- 
palachia. That  is  my  hope. 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  worried  over  the 
potot  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made 
about  Impoetog  expensive  environmental 
requirements  on  the  surface  mining  of 


coal,  which  might  make  it  impossible  for 
any  but  the  big  operators  to  conttoue 
surface  mining.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
so,  but  it  Is  a  possibility.  But  we  will 
guard  against  it.  As  I  said,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  to  be  conunended 
for  taktog  account  of  the  short-term 
risk  of  decreastog  employment  to  sur- 
face mtoes.  That  is  so  typical  of  his  com- 
passion and  concern.  He  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  which 
I  tun  the  ranking  member.  I  would  there- 
fore ask.  If  It  Is  agreeable  to  the  Senator, 
to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker >  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  feels  as 
I  do  on  this  matter.  He  has  expressed 
his  views  most  cogently^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

I  believe  this  is  a  sensible  amendment; 
it  Is  sm  honest  amendment.  We  have 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  price  one 
pays  for  improvtog  the  environment.  This 
is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
Congress  has  faced  up  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  wllltog  to  pay 
a  price  for  environmental  improvement. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  price  will  be. 
I  do  not  believe  It  is  possible  to  get  an 
estimate. 

The  Senator's  amendment  Is  a  prudent 
one,  because  it  recognizes  that  there 
might  well  be  an  economic  dislocation 
both  to  the  small  operator,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Blentucky  has  pointed  out, 
and  the  situation  as  it  pertains  to  the 
worker,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  pointed  out.  So  this  amendment 
is  a  sensible  one.  because  it  recognizes 
that  we  csmnot  do  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  bill  before  us  without  creattag  some 
kind  of  economic  dislocation.  We  find 
ourselves  to  a  posture  in  which  we  do  not 
Imow  for  sure  what  it  will  be.  The  Ran- 
dolph amendment  does  recognize  that 
contingency,  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Vlrgtoia  for 
antlcipattog  this  problem.  It  Is  a  real 
problem,  and  I  hc^je  the  Senate  will 
adopt  his  amendment  unanimously. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment that  Senator  Jackson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
has  made.  He  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Senator  Mttcalf  and  others  to 
drafttog  the  proposed  legislation  and  he 
has  worked  effectively  to  bringing  It  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  potottog  up  and 
responding  to  a  potential  difficulty. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  he  has  positively  stated,  that 
there  Is  no  totentlon  to  the  drafting  of 
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this  measure  to  cause  any  large  economic 
dislocation  from  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  or  from  one  commodity 
to  the  other.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  however,  has  wisely  recognized 
In  his  amendment  that  policies  estab- 
lished in  legislation  may  cause  uninten- 
tioned  results;  and  in  anticipation  of 
that  possibility,  he  seeks  to  shield  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  it,  who  had 
no  voice  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy, 
from  the  economic  consequences  of  that 
policy. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  suggests, 
as  others  have  suggested,  that  perhaps  a 
shift  in  environmental  costs  will  revital- 
ize the  deep  mines  and  therefore  cause  a 
net  increase  of  employment  rather  than 
a  decrease. 

But  coFl  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
Coal  is  one  of  several  energy  sources.  I 
think  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
the  rising  cost  of  coal  was  what  dethroned 
king  coal,  and  it  was  not  from  one  form 
of  coal  to  another  so  much  sis  it  was 
from  coal  into  other  energy. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  artificially  low 
pri  9s  of  natural  gas  bs  they  were  reg- 
ulated were  a  larger  contributing  factor 
to  the  demise  of  deep  coal  mining  in 
this  country  and  the  reduction  of  levels 
than  anything  that  happened  within  the 
ccal  indiistrj-  itself.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  I  am  in  anj-  way  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  because  I  am  not.  I  think  it 
is  a  humanitarian  amendment,  one 
which  is  very  wise,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

However,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  policies  we  enact  may  un- 
wittingb  have  an  effect  upon  people,  and 
we  should  be  guarding  ourselves  as  much 
as  humanly  possible  against  tipping  the 
scales  in  such  a  way  that  large-scale  dis- 
locations do  occur.  We  can  talk  about 
financial  assistance,  but  there  is  no  way 
we  can  really  adequately  compensate  a 
man  whose  roots  are  deep  in  his  com- 
mimity  for  completely  losing  his  op- 
portimity  to  have  a  meaningful  employ- 
ment in  that  community.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  adequately  compensate  a  55-year- 
old  miner  for  the  fact  that  he  might  lose 
his  oppcrtunlty  to  live  out  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  community  in  which 
he  was  bom  and  in  which  he  hoped  to 
rear  his  children  and  to  see  his  grand- 
children play.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
meastire  in  economic  terms  the  human 
values  that  may  be  di<;located.  any  more 
than  we  can  measure  in  solely  economic 
terms  the  environmental  damage  that  is 
done. 

In  this  instance,  we  should  seek  to 
minimize  economic  damage,  but  let  us 
not  asstime  that  because  we  have  re- 
sponded with  dollars,  we  have  no  more 
concern  about  the  hves  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  involved  in  these 
commimlties. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
correct  to  saj-ing  that  there  win  be  no  dis- 
location as  a  result  of  this  legislation  I 
hone-stly  believe  that  there  need  not  be. 
I  thi.-^k  we  will  have  required  a  better 
mining  method  rather  than  to  prohibit 
mixung  in  thece  areas 
Mr.     METCALP.     Mr.     President.    I 
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should  like  to  respond  to  the  question, 
and  than  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Of  course.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say 
that  there  will  be  no  economic  detriment 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

My  State  is  similar  to  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  can  recall 
when  we  had  only  a  little  strip  mining 
m  our  State  to  provide  some  coal  for  the 
Nortliern  Pacific  Railroad.  We  had  un- 
derground mines  in  many  colorful 
towns,  such  as  Roundup,  and  we  had 
enough  underground  miners  in  those 
days  to  have  a  district  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Now  we  do  not  even  have 
a  single  local  of  that  group  in  Montana. 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  impact  of  this 
bill  would  be  that  we  would  have  more 
jobs,  more  underground  mining,  more 
people  working  in  those  areas,  instead  of 
the  huge  shovels  that  can  hold  a  high 
school  band  or  take  over  a  box  car,  as 
has  been  suggested.  This  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  way 
it  will  work  out.  However,  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  suggested,  there 
may  be  times  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
shift  of  mining  activity,  we  will  perform 
a  detriment  to  a  miner  or  a  mining  cor- 
poration, and  it  is  certainly  our  intent 
to  indemnify  them. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  There  may 
be  some  dislocations. 

The  Senator  does  not  say  that  he  an- 
ticipates them  or  just  exactly  what  will 
happen ;  but  he  is  taking  this  precaution, 
and  wisely  so.  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  the 
attitude  that  surface  mining  of  coal  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  or  that  it  should 
be  discontinued.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montaxa  has  that  in  mind.  We 
hope  we  can  have  technology  that  wiU 
make  it  possible  for  surface  mining  to  be 
more  advantageous  with  respect  to  coal 
utilization.  I  do  not  feel  we  should  take 
the  attitude  that  coal  mining  should  be 
by  surface  mining  or  by  undergroimd 
mining  only.  In  other  words,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  maximization  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Let  us  remember  that  imdergroimd 
mining  is  wasteful.  It  leaves  some  50 
percent  of  the  coal  in  the  ground.  We 
knor.-.  on  the  o'her  hand,  that  surface 
mining  v.-aste.*-.  only  10  percent.  Surface 
mining  of  coal  is  cheaper,  a  savings 
passed  directly  to  the  public. 

In  con-idering  ail  of  these  different 
stipulations  in  the  biil,  and  I  certainly 
think  the  one  we  are  talking  about  now 
is  an  l.Tiportant  one,  we  must  look  at  the 
o\erall  result.  I  feel  that  is  the  intent 
of  tiie  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  think  we  should  consider 
every  aspect  of  mining  I  sh.ill  make  a 
more  extensive  statement  tomorrow  be- 
cause I  think  it  la  Important  that  we  con- 
sider every  aspect  of  the  problem. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arizona.  I  believe 
there  will  be  certain  dislocations,  a  period 
of  adjustment,  a  time  of  transition,  and 
we  must  provide  the  necessary  mecha- 
nism to  take  care  of  those  persons  who 
lose  employment  or  otherwise  are  dis- 
advantaged by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, if  it  becomes  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joined  in  this  amendment  by  other  Sen- 
ators and  I  wish  their  names  to  be  read 
also. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  proposes  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  Senators  Jackson,  Cook, 
RoBMT  C.  Byrd.  and  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jb  ,  as 
follows : 

On  page  135.  after  line  12,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  anv  provision  of 
the  Economic  SUblllzatlon  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  or  other 
appropriate  delegate  of  the  President  shall 
?rant  automatic  increases  In  the  aUowable 
price  of  coal  which  may  be  chargsd  to  users 
of  coal,  which  shall  reflect  on  a  dollar  for 
doUir  basis  any  increases  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing coal  due  in  whole  or  In  part  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  brief  in  my  remarks.  The  legislation 
before  the  Senate  today  would  impose 
strict  new  controls  on  the  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  deeply  concerned  about  our  supplies  of 
energy. 

Action  on  this  bill  is  taken  with  the 
full  awareness  that  its  provisions  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  coal  by  sur- 
face mining. 

In  any  consideration  of  America's  fu- 
ture energy  supply,  coal  occupies  a  prom- 
inent ijosltion.  It  is  our  most  abundant 
domestic  energy  source  and  the  one  on 
which  we  must  rely  heavily  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Surface  mining  now  provides  approx- 
imately one-half  of  our  coal.  Conse- 
quently, new  restrictions  on  surface  min- 
ing have  the  potential  to  affect  this  out- 
put unless  provision  is  made  for  the  ad- 
ditional costs  that  are  sure  to  result  from 
this  bUl. 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  direct 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  grant  in- 
creases in  coal  prices  to  offset  whatever 
additional  production  costs  may  result 
from  the  implementation  of  this  bill.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  additional  costs 
would  Justify  a  price  Increase,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  assure 
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that  such  an  Increase  is  awarded  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  President,  winter  will  arrive  soon 
and  with  it  the  very  real  possibility  of 
fuel  shortages  that  can  cause  hardship 
and  suffering  This  is  a  critical  period  in 
our  planlning  to  alleviate  these  short- 
ages as  much  as  possible.  While  the  adop- 
tion of  controls  on  surface  mining  is 
needed,  we  must  be  sure  that  in  no  way 
do  they  imperil  the  production  of  coal 
at  a  time  when  its  value  is  Increasingly 
recognized. 

This  amendment  is  part  of  the  assur- 
ance that  the  continuance  of  essential 
production  and  the  improvement  of  the 
environment  are  compatible  activities. 
I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  considered 
favorably  by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  It  is  con- 
templated there  will  be  increases  in  cost 
and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  shared  by 
the  consumer  and  not  be  borne  entirely 
by  the  local  or  regional  facility. 

So  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  he  not  oiily  cosponsors  the 
amendment  but  joins  In  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  answer  the  following 
quesUon?  Does  the  Senator  intend  this 
proposal  to  apply  to  increased  cost  for 
production  of  coal  where  we  are  already 
producing  coal,  and  not  for  a  completely 
new  strip  mining  operation,  or  does  it 
apply  to  the  latter,  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  apply  to 
both. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  as  to  the  new  op- 
eration, the  Senator's  amendment  would 
contemplate  that  we  figure  out  what  It 
would  have  cost  but  for  this  law,  and  if 
this  law  imposes  a  new  and  additional 
reclamation  or  economic  burden  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  would  not  limit  the  cost 
as  envisioned  through  the  operation  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  correctly  addresses  himself 
to  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  one  further  question.  I  think  we 
could  have  an  unequitable  situation 
where  they  are  already  complying  with 
all  reclamation  requirements  and  en- 
vironmental requirements,  including  all 
of  those  required  by  this  law,  and  thereby 
we  do  not  intend  they  be  permitted  any 
adjustment  by  virtue  of  the  amendment, 
do  we? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  not  think 
there  would  be  that  result.  It  certainly 
is  not  the  Intent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  that  already  having  made  their 
message  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
that  is  costs  to  them  if  they  are  already 
operating  under  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 


Kiii) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table! 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  any  more  amendments  will 
be  offered  today. 

AMENDMSNT    no.    €IA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  long  enough  for  me  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  make  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook^  had  an  amend- 
ment. I  promised  I  would  have  it  read 
before  the  Senate  for  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow.  But  I  would  wel- 
come having  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
send  his  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
make  a  statement  so  that  it  would  be  be- 
fore us  after  the  Cook  amendment  is  con- 
sidered tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  because 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  proposed  amend- 
ments. This  deals  with  the  question  of 
restoration  of  original  contours,  which 
Senators  recognize  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  and  most  controversial 
questions  in  the  proposed  bill. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  amendment 
is  superior  in  any  way  to  some  of  the 
other  amendments  which  I  understand 
are  being  discussed  or  pending  before  this 
body.  But  I  think  when  the  Senate  Is 
called  upon  to  make  a  choice  of  language 
they  should  have  available  to  them  the 
various  alternatives  to  determine  which 
should  be  exercised.  My  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  difficult  question,  but 
it  is  not  a  complex  amendment. 

We  hTve  Just  acted  on  a  couple  of 
amendments  which  might  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  coimtry  and  the  con- 
sumers untold  millions  of  dollars  if  not 
billions  of  dollars. 

I  think  we  would  have  been  t)etter 
served  if  we  had  an  opportimlty  to  com- 
pare that  language  with  alternatives  for 
those  proposed  in  this  field  before  we 
adopted  amendments.  For  that  reason.  I 
sent  tlie  amendment  to  the  desk  today 
knowing  that,  at  a  later  time,  we  would 
be  acting  in  that  field.  I  hope  by  that 
means  that  Senators  wlU  be  able  to  make 
informed  judgments  on  altematlTes 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  putting  in  the 
amendment  so  It  will  be  before  us  wh«n 


we    come    back   into   session   tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  questlcxi  regard- 
ing the  same  subject? 
Mr.  METCALP.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  direct  my  questions 
either  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  as 
majority  manager  or  to  the  minority 
manager  of  the  bill. 

I  have  great  concern  with  section  213 
and  the  words  'approximate  original 
contour,"  and  for  this  reason:  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  idea,  but  let  me  tell 
Senators  what  situation  exists  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  ask  the  man- 
agers how  this  language  might  be  ap- 
plied there,  because  I  think  we  have 
something  far  better  tlian  this,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  destroy  it. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico,  18  months 
ago.  adopted  a  surface  mining  law  that 
has  been  heralded  across  the  land,  m- 
cluding  Newsweek,  as  the  most  farsighted 
mining  law  in  the  Nation.  It  was  enacted 
in  a  unique  way.  The  environmentalists 
hired  an  attorney  and  the  people  that 
owned  the  coal  hired  an  attorney,  and  for 
3  months  they  publicly  ironed  out  a  law 
which  was  enacted  unanimously  in  the 
State  legislature.  It  appoints  a  commis- 
sion on  siu^ace  mining  that  has  four  of 
the  State's  best  professionals,  the  State 
water  engineer,  the  environmental  pro- 
tection head,  and  others. 

Basically,  it  does  not  have  any  defini- 
tions as  stringent  as  "approximate 
original  contour,"  but  says  anyone  who  is 
going  to  surface  mine  must  submit  to  this 
group  for  public  hearing  the  plan  that  he 
intends  to  use  for  the  surface  mining  and 
the  reclamation.  Only  after  this  commis- 
sion, after  stiKlying  the  environmental 
and  other  impact,  approves  the  plan,  can 
that  person  surface  mine. 

What  ccHicems  me  is  that  they  may 
not  want  the  original  contour  as  the 
best  end  product.  They  might  approve 
of  a  completely  different  plan  than  the 
original  contour  and  find  it  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  and  the  region. 
I  do  not  want  to  impose  a  mandate  of 
what  I  think  is  an  inferior  apprtiach — 
that  Is.  for  example,  the  original  con- 
tour of  Nevajo  rock  countr\-  rather,  than 
a  good  plan  for  reclamation  and  ha\ing 
natural  appearing  facilities  which  are  far 
better. 

I  ask.  so  I  may  know  how  to  conduct 
myself  with  respect  to  amendments, 
how  this  provision  would  affect  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  with  respect  to  requir- 
ing the  "approximate  original  contour" 
and  how  the  State  and  the  commisskn 
could  get  around  this  provision  if  it  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  not  u:iique 
in  his  concern  over  this  language  of  the 
"original  contour."  It  had  considerable 
debate  In  ctMiunittee  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  at  least  three  amendments  until 
the  final  amendment  was  agreed  to.  It 
is  going  to  be  the  subject  of  several 
amendment^;,  I  imderstand.  tomorrow, 
affecting  this  part  of  section  203.  There 
will  be  considerable  debate  by  men  who 
come  from  areas  that  are  much  more 
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affected  and  who  are  much  more  expert 
than  I  on  this  whole  problem. 

So  again  let  me  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  New  Mexico  for  stating  his 
concern  at  the  present  time.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Randolph)  are  all  concerned  and  willl  be 
concerned  about  the  final  language  that 
this  amendment  Is  in,  as  it  applies  to 
contours,  the  restoration  of  high  walls, 
back  slopes,  and  so  forth.  It  is  part  of 
section  213,  which  is  a  basic  part  of  the 
legislatl(m,  and  refers  to  reclamation 
provisions  and  reclamation  planning. 

Of  course,  the  bill  contemplates  that 
any  State  that  has  a  more  stringent  re- 
quirement than  Is  written  Into  this  law 
will  have  its  law  apply. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  should  be.  Should  we 
say  it  Is  rigid  and  fixed  and  that  the 
pers<»i  has  to  restore  it  to  the  original 
contour,  or  can  we  say  the  law  of  New 
Mexico  applies,  which  contemplates  its 
being  restored  to  sxiitable  contour  or  one 
that  IS  more  valuable  to  the  future  use 
of  the  land? 

I  would  hope  that  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  this  matter  up  to- 
day will  alert  my  friends,  especially  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nei,son), 
to  this  question  and  that  we  will  have 
the  answers  tomorrow. 

Mr,  DOMENIcn.  I  would  suggest  that 
In  this  case  at  least  some  alternative 
should  be  mentioned,  and  if  not  in  the 
bill,  that  we  mention  it  here  on  the  floor, 
because  we  ought  to  say  "approximately 
originally  contour  or'  and  then  define  a 
situation  such  as  ours,  at  public  hearing, 
and  by  public  commission,  something  else 
is  approved,  subject  to  a  comprehensive 
State  law.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
exclude  them. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  and  other 
Senators  who  are  concerned  that  this 
New  Mexico  law,  whether  or  not  it  ap- 
lies  on  Navajo  Indian  lands,  is  in  serious 
doubt.  Nevertheless,  the  companies  that 
are  preparing  for  surface  mining  or 
carrying  out  surface  mining  on  Indian 
lands  have  seen  the  law  as  so  good  for 
public  debate  and  for  complete  disclosure 
that  they  are  submitting  to  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion unilaterally,  even  without  anyone 
else  joining  them,  and  asking  the  com- 
mission to  examine  their  reclamation 
plans  and  to  tell  them  whether  they  are 
good. 

I  think  there  are  so  many  qualities 
about  it  that  are  better  than  the  strin- 
gent provision  In  the  bill,  which  r«illy 
tells  a  State  like  this  that  It  must  have 
in  Its  planning  an  approximate  original 
contour  as  the  end  product  of  reclama- 
tion. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator the  exact  same  argument  applies 
In  my  State  with  respect  to  section  216 
onan  area  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern, because  there  it  obviously  Is  taken 
into  consideration  and  weighed  by  virtue 
of  the  language  that  that  State  drew  up. 
But  we  define  It  from  Washington.  They 
may  conclude  that  even  though  there  Is 


such  an  area,  other  factors  outweigh  It. 
but  they  would  do  it  publicly,  through 
a  pubic  commission,  with  professionals 
and  staff  employed  just  for  this  purpose. 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  should 
say,  "We  do  not  want  you  doing  that  kind 
of  thing."  but  what  we  ought  to  be  say- 
ing is,  "I  share  that  concern,"  although 
it  is  not  as  serious  as  it  is  with  reference 
to  the  reclamation  plan  which  requires 
that  it  must  go  to  its  approximate  origi- 
nal contour.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
might  prefer  not  to  return  it  to  Its  ap- 
proximate original  contour,  unless  It  were 
siirface  drainage,  because  It  could  be 
restored  to  far  better  than  the  original 
contour. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  words  of 
wisdom,  and  I  will  concern  myself  with 
that  tomorrow  to  see  If  we  can  help  by 
the  amending  process  to  make  It  more 
reasonably  applicable. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Let  me  say,  on  the  sec- 
ond area  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern, that  that  is  purely  permissive  with 
the  States.  The  State  can  designate  such 
an  area.  If  it  does  not  want  to  designate 
such  an  area,  it  does  not  have  to. 

The  Federal  Government  can  come  in 
on  U.S.  Federal  land  or  where  It  has  a 
concern  and  designate  such  an  area,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  provisions 
which  relate  to  refuges,  national  parks, 
and  other  areas  that  already  have  Fed- 
eral considerations,  most  of  the  time  such 
areas  of  special  environmental  concern 
would  be  applicable  to  State  land,  de- 
pending on  the  hearings  and  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  plan  was  ap- 
proved or  not  approved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  latter,  that  is  the  por- 
tion dealing  with  216.  the  area  of  envi- 
ronmental concern,  I  am  aware  that  it 
Is  permissive.  What  concerns  me  is  that 
even  though  obviously  New  Mexico  Is 
concerned,  as  we  are.  they  in  no  way 
charge  this  commission  with  making  this 
kind  of  determination.  They  would  per- 
haps make  an  application. 

Mr.  METCALP.  They  can  do  that,  too. 
Even  if  they  do  not  set  aside  an  area 
and  a  person  comes  In  and  makes  an 
application  and  says  this  Is  his  reclama- 
tion plan  and  they  come  in  and  object, 
hearings  can  be  held  and  they  can  set  It 
aside. 

Areas  will  be  established  where  people 
will  not  go  in  and  explore,  and  they 
may  be  prohibited  frtxn  making  applica- 
tion. I  would  imagine  that  they  would 
be  relatively  few. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
is  nothing  further  on  the  bill  today,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Cook 
amendment  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  134.  line  6.  lna«rt  th«  foUowing:  a 
period  after  the  word  "laxid"  and  strike  tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  section. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cook 
amendment  be  the  pending  business 
when  the  Senate  meets  tomorrow  and 
that  after  the  disposition  of  the  Cook 
amendment,  the  Senate  take  up,  seri- 
atim, the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Bakxr). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  today,  from 
time  to  time  various  Senators  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  members  of 
their  staff  who  are  interested  and  con- 
cerned with  the  iinfinlshed  business,  S. 
425,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  that  per- 
mission which  has  beoi  granted  today 
be  granted  to  the  same  staff  members  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  were  the 
staff  members  designated  by  name? 

Mr.  METCALP.  They  were  designated 
by  name. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN   ADDITIONAIj 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  be  added  as  an  additional 
conferee  on  House  Joint  Resolution  727, 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONTTION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN.  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS, 
AND  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees  have    been   recognized   imder   the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxn)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes, 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  bu^eea 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  concluslcm  of  which  the  Senate  re- 
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sume  the  consideration  of  the  imflnlahad 

business. 

The  PRJfiSlDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tbe  PRKSIDlNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


PROGRAM 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qxiorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 

The  aaelstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tbe  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  gucHnin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WltbOUt 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN  ON  WEDNESDAY 
JIEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allkh)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MT.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  coQVoie  at 
the  hoar  of  12  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  xmder  the  standing 
order,  the  dlstlngulithed  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkh)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
the  usual  3 -minute  limitation  on  state- 
ments made  therein,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  order  No.  378  (S. 
425),  the  surface  mining  Mil, 

Amendments  thereto  will  be  called  up. 
The  pending  question  at  the  time  the 
Senate  resimies  consideration  of  unfin- 
ished business  tomorrow  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Cook,  amendment. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  bnslnees  to  come 
before  tbe  Senate,  I  move  In  aooordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

llie  motkm  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:46  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October  8,  1973,  at 
12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  oonflrmed  by 
the  Senate  October  8, 1973 : 

DKPAKTKxirr  or  DKmrsB 

Herman  a.  Stsudt,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Frank  A.  Stu-ontK.  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  AsstBtant  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Faroe. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nomlneee'  oommltznent  to  re- 
spond to  reqiieete  to  appteaj-  and  teetlfy  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tbe 
Senate.) 

iKTHBMAXm  COHM 

Marine  Oorpe  noml nation*  beginning  Bar- 
bara J.  Boy,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Martin  J.  Zlgovaky,  to  be  captain, 
which  nomlnatlona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoNOuasioNAL 
Rboois  on  September  26.  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE    DIAMOND    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   MASSACHXTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  October  3,  Northeastern 
University  began  the  celebration  of  its 
diamond  anniversary.  Tills  university  has 
grown  rapidly  and  responsibly  to  serve 
Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. New  EIngland,  and  the  Nation. 
In  terms  of  the  total  number  of  students, 
it  is  the  largest  private  university  in  the 
country.  Its  75th  anniversary  Is  an  im- 
portant and  joyful  occasion  and  yet  It  is 
a  time  to  reflect  upon  the  present  and  fu- 
ture role  of  Northeastern  and  other  great 
American  universities. 

The  75th  anniversary  convocation  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Senator  Edwako 
W.  Brooke.  His  thoughts  on  the  future 
role  of  higher  education  and  the  needs  of 
our  society  are  Indeed  compelling.  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  find  Senator 
Brooki's  remarks  of  great  interest. 

The  remarks  follow: 

RKMAMXa  OF  SCMATOa   BDWAKS  W.   BEOOKX 

It  la  an  honor  to  apeak  at  the  Convoca- 
tion beginning  the  celebration  of  North- 
eastern Unlveralty's  75th  birthday  and  to 
oommemorate  thoae  first  TMCA  evening 
claaaee  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  university.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  be 
reminded  that  there  are  Indeed  occaslona  and 
eventa  to  celebrate  and  that  men  do  start 
enterprlaea  that  are  causes  for  rejolcmg  by 
poaterlty. 


It  Is  not  a  small  accomplishment  to  be- 
gin, to  Bustaln.  and  to  build  a  great  univer- 
sity. Nc»tlieastem  la  now  the  larKest  pri- 
vate university  in  the  nation  In  terms  of 
the  total  number  who  study  here.  Seventy- 
seven  thousand  students  have  received  de- 
grees from  Northeastern  University  over  tbe 
course  of  Its  76  years — tens  of  thousands 
more  have  studied  here  without  obtaining  a 
degree.  Undoubtedly,  some  have  attended 
without  studying  and  possibly  a  few  may 
have  received  degrees  also  without  much 
studying — the  last  a  tribute  to  tbe  redoubt- 
able ingenuity  of  students. 

It  Is  an  especially  happy  note,  particularly 
for  an  old  p>er8onal  friend,  to  acknowledge  the 
preeence  of  the  man  who  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  expanded  Northeastern  not  only 
In  slse  but  also  in  Its  vision  of  Itself.  I  was 
prlvUeged  to  attend  the  Inauguration  of  Asa 
Knowles  14  years  ago.  In  the  short  period 
since  be  has  been  President,  Northeastern  has 
added  four  new  undergraduate  colleges,  es- 
tablished new  graduate  schools  In  law,  arts 
and  sciences,  business  administration,  edu- 
cation, actuarial  science,  and  professional  ac- 
counting; and  has  begun  10  new  PhD.  pro- 
grams. Under  his  administration.  North- 
eastern has  mdeed  become  a  total  univer- 
sity. And  during  this  rapid  expansion.  Its 
reputation  for  academic  excellence  has  not 
only  been  maintained  but  has  grown.  There 
are  tboee  who  might  say  that  the  latter  Is  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  women  students  has  grown  from  300 
to  over  4.000  during  the  Knowles  Presidency. 

America  has  always  placed  great  value 
upon  education  as  a  good  unto  itself;  as  a 
means  by  which  a  person  could  better  his 
economic  lot;  and  as  a  necessity  for  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  a  democracy.  Thomas 
Jefferson  argued  that  "If  a  nation  expects  to 
be  ignorant  and  free  ...  It  expects  what 
never   was  and   never  will   be." 

In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  American 
higher  education  experienced  a  remarkable 


rate  of  growth.  The  World  War  n  baby  boom 
came  of  college  age  during  the  IMO's.  The 
belief  grew  that  a  coUege  education  and  in- 
creasingly graduate  or  professional  educa- 
tion beyond,  was  an  economic  necessity  In  a 
modem  economy.  Tha  federal  government 
escalated  Its  support  to  universities  through 
huge  sums  for  research  and  development 
grants — primarily  In  the  natural  but  alao 
in  the  social  sciences.  Federal  funds  were 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. And  nUlllons  of  students  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  economically  unable, 
attended  coUege  and  gradaute  school  as  tbe 
number  aj\A  size  of  federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams Increased.  Probably  more  than  any 
other  factor,  federal  aid  to  students  accounts 
for  the  drastic  rise  in  the  proportion  of  young 
people  who  now  go  on  to  higher  education. 
In  1055,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  E>ducation  Act,  27  percent  attended 
coUege.  Today,  approximately  one-half  of  aU 
yoimg  people  go  beyond  the  secondary  school 
level.  And  this  latter  statistic  marks  the 
United  States  as  the  first  nation  ever  to  move 
to  mass  higher  education. 

Tet  this  rate  of  growth  in  American  higher 
education  has  now  come  to  an  abrupt  and 
precipitous  halt.  The  bulge  in  the  number 
of  college  age  students  has  come  to  an  end. 
There  are  now  calls  for  large  cutbacks  or  ter- 
minations of  federal  education  programs. 
Even  should  such  drastic  cuts  not  be  made. 
however.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  rate  of 
increase  In  federal  aid  to  higher  education 
in  the  1960's  could  have  been  sustained  in 
view  of  oxix  other  national  needs. 

In  addition  to  these  serious  shocks  com- 
ing In  rapid  succession,  there  has  also  been 
a  challenge  to  the  economic  justlflcatlon  of 
higher  education.  We  are  now  told  that  with- 
in a  very  few  years  our  economy  wU]  have 
more  college  graduates  than  It  needs,  as  It 
already  has  a  surplus  of  new  PhD's  in  many 
fields. 

Now  In  view  of  all  these  facta  we  must  ask 
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ourselves,  Jvtst  wli«t  U  tbe  future  of  bl^er 
education?  What  should  be  tbe  federal  role 
In  higher  education  now  that  we  see  how  pre- 
cariously dependent  Institutions  at  blgtier 
education  and  studenta  y^^-r^m^  upon  federal 
funds  in  tbe  IMO's. 

In  answering  these  questions,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  in  a  post-Industrial  society  the 
economic    Justification    of    higher    education 

becomes  an  abA}Iute.  A  poet-lndustrlal  so- 
ciety demands  a  large  number  of  highly 
trained,  skilled,  and  educated  paraprofes- 
slonals,  scientists,  engineers,  technicians  and 
managers.  It  requires  substantial  Investment 
In  research  and  development.  The  Institu- 
tions which  provide  this  training  and  ad- 
vanced education  essential  for  our  national 
economic  well-being  are  of  crucial  and  con- 
tinuing importance. 

Universities,  academic  departments,  and 
specialists  requiring  long  periods  of  training 
cannot  be  created  over  night  or  turned  on 
and  off  at  will. 

We  have  attempted  to  "buy"  from  our  uni- 
versities space  programs,  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  engineers,  or  a  massive  effort  In  cancer 
research  with  no  thought  for  the  Institutions 
themselves.  The  argument  la  made  that  we 
must  support  this  or  that  defense  contractor 
during  its  lean  periods  because  the  presence 
of  defense  contractors  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  nation.  Yet  the  people  who 
make  this  argument  are  atidom  heard  to 
argue  that  we  must  support  this  or  that  uni- 
versity because  the  presence  of  universities 
are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
Universities  presumably  are  to  survive  or 
suffer  in  a  market  economy  while  defense 
businesses    become    sacrosanct    Institutions. 

No  one  argues  that  inferior  colleges  or  uni- 
versities be  maintained  over  the  decision  of 
student  choices.  But  tbe  government  must 
show  awareness  that  sudden,  massive  Infu- 
sions of  federal  research  monies  for  specific 
projects  can  cause  disastrous  dislocations 
when  It  is  determined  that  the  national  pur- 
pose has  been  served  and  funds  are  abruptly 
withdrawn.  And  in  a  similar  vein,  the  forms 
and  amounts  of  federal  student  aid  and  the 
fluctuations  therein  can  determine  whether 
or  not  millions  of  students  can  attend  college, 
graduate,  or  professional  school. 

The  government  must  show  more  awareness 
too  of  the  fact  that  "crash  programs"  to  turn 
out  large  numbers  of  specific  kinds  of  man- 
power may  be  the  way  we  have  been  doing 
things,  but  It  may  not  be  the  wisest  or  most 
economical  way.  And  Indeed  It  may  not  be  a 
feasible  way.  considering  the  long  periods 
needed  to  train  highly  skilled  professionals 
and  paraprofesslonals.  Universities,  for  ex- 
ample, may  now  be  producing  more  scien- 
tists and  engineers  than  presently  needed, 
but  some  projections  show  that  by  the  mid- 
1980's  the  United  States  may  face  a  'short- 
age of  scientists  and  engineers  through  the 
end  of  this  century.  We  cannot  have  a  large 
supply  of  new  scientists  ready  in  the  1980'3 
unless  we  are  willing  to  begin  tralnirv?  them 
In  the  near  future— even  though  thev  are 
not  yet  needed. 

But  even  though  we  accept  the  complexi- 
ties Involved  In  training  the  highly  skilled 
manpower  needed  in  a  mature  Industrial  so- 
ciety, we  still  find  ourselves  asking  what  we 
do  with  theae  scientists  and  engmeers,  for 
example,  until  we  do  need  them. 

And  while  we  accept  the  undoubted  need 
for  great  numbers  of  highly  educated  man- 
power in  the  future,  we  still  find  ourselves 
asking  If  th*  laws  of  the  economy  dictate  an 
upper  limit  to  this  need. 

The  answers  to  both  these  questions  rest 
in  part  upon  our  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  the  economy  and  its  manpower  needs  do 
not  operate  according  to  some  remote,  un- 
alterable law.  The  economy  reflecta  our  de- 
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claio&s  about  the  kind  of  nation  we  want  and 
the  quality  of  life  which  we  dealre.  Th\s  Is 
our  first  year  of  peace  in  many  years,  the 
first  year  our  national  budget  and  appro- 
priations bllU  reflect  otir  peace-time  priori- 
ties. It  Is  crucial  that  we  realize  that  we  are 
now  making  decisions  whltdi  should  b«  turn- 
ing points  for  the   nation. 

We  have,  for  example,  expended  huge 
amounts  of  federal  funda  for  research  and 
development.  In  the  mld-lMO's  more  than 
half  of  all  tbe  sclentuts  and  engineers  In- 
volved In  research  and  development  were  de- 
pendent on  federal  monies.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  this  research  has  been  in  defense, 
space,  and  atomic  energy  These  areas  still 
account  for  about  80%  of  federal  research 
funis. 

We  must  now  turn  adequate  research  and 
development  efforts  to  tbe  civilian  sector — to 
health,  housing,  education,  transportation 
and  the  environment — not  to  "make  work" 
for  the  graduates  of  higher  education  but  to 
meet  needs — vital  and  Immediate  national 
needs. 

Other  Industrially  advanced  areas  of  the 
world  for  several  years  have  had  more  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians  working 
on  research  and  development  in  problems  In 
non-defense  areas — In  Industry  and  in  en- 
vironmental problems — than  the  United 
States. 

At  the  present  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  virtually  no  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  to  deal  with  many  of  our 
most  pressing  social  and  environmental 
problems  Despite  the  Immediate  energy  cri- 
sis, for  example,  the  government  still  pro- 
poses little  research  effort  and  funds  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  of  energy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spends  t7  and  M  billion 
annually  for  research  and  development.  In 
contrast,  despite  the  fact  that  better  housing 
Is  one  of  our  most  urgent  national  needs, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment spends  only  about  $36  million  In 
research — or  i^  of  1  percent  of  all  federal 
research  and  development  funds.  The  list  Is 
endless. 

I  argiie  the  need  for  greater  support  for 
research  and  development  In  our  civilian  sec- 
tor, not  Just  for  those  concerned  with  social 
problems.  I  argue  the  need  also  with  the 
pragmatic  businessman  who  knows  that 
America's  commanding  economic  position 
has  long  depended  not  only  on  the  abun- 
dance of  her  natural  resources,  nor  on  the 
skill  of  her  work  force,  but  on  the  existence 
and  discoveries  of  her  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

I  also  urge  that  we  move  to  meet  our  large, 
clearly  defined,  unmet  manpower  needs  in 
such  fields  as  health  care  and  public  serv- 
ices. And  I  argue  for  this  not  only  on  behalf 
Of  our  poor  but  to  arrest  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  life  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Higher  education  In  turn  must  realize  that 
reforms  within  higher  education  are  needed, 
that  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  pro- 
viding a  student  with  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  preparing  him  for 
a  particular  Job.  Northeastern's  cooperative 
plan  of  education  alternating  classroom  with 
actual  work  experiences  has  long  proved  that. 
There  are  thus  Indeed  serious  economic 
and  social  questions  about  the  future  of 
higher  education.  But  there  may  be  more 
basic  challenges  in  its  future. 

In  the  coming  years,  higher  education  wUl 
have  to  grope  not  only  with  the  implica- 
tions of  mass  higher  education  but  also  with 
the  accelerating  amount  of  Information 
which  man  Is  discovering  and  accumulating 
at  a  faster  and  faster  rate. 

Today,  It  is  rather  comforting  to  know 
that  the  first  two  editions  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannlca  could  be  vrrltten  entirely 
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by  "one  or  two  men  who  were  still  abla  to 
take  the  whole  of  human  knowled^  for 
their  province."  Ten  thousand  experts  and 
specialists  were  necessary  for  tbe  loer  edi- 
tion, and  one  person,  has  estimated  that  a 
first-class  university  research  library  may 
contain  300  million  books  by  the  year  3040 
(wblcta  raises  tbe  prospect  that  they  who  live 
by  the  sword  of  "pubUah  or  perish"  may  die 
Of  the  accumulations  of  that  Injulctlon.) 

As  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  continues 
to  explode,  it  will  demand  more  and  more 
specialization.  Specialists  may  cease  to  have 

much  of  a  common  language  among  them- 
selves, much  leas  an  intelligible  language  with 
the  ordinary  citizen. 

This  knowledge  explosion  and  specializa- 
tion Will,  therefore,  place  great  strains  upon 
the  ordinary  citizen,  who  already  tends  to  be 
awed  by  the  si^eclallsts  and  the  "experts."  In 
many  Instances,  the  citizen  has  already  al- 
lowed the  government  to  decide  major  policy 
matters  because,  supposedly,  government 
alone  knows  and  understands  the  facts  In- 
volved and  Is  therefore  qualified  to  make 
Judgments  about  national  policy.  What  will 
this  continuing  explosion  of  knowledge,  this 
Increasing  specialization,  mean  for  the  future 
of  a  democracy?  For  the  self-confidence  of  a 
citizen  about  his  ability  to  make  common 
sense,  value  Judgments  about  his  country's 
future? 

It  may  be  ironic,  but  we  may  have  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  mdlvldual 
against  the  growth  of  knowledge. 

How  do  we  strengthen  him  also  against  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy,  of  big  business,  of  his 
government?  Many  citizens  already  feel 
powerless  to  effect  any  change  In  government 
policy  as  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
locate  the  levers  of  political  power.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  might  add.  are  not  free 
of  that  frustration  as  we  attempt  to  oversee 
bunderds  of  government  programs  and  are 
confronted  by  the  testimony  of  frequently 
conflicting  experts. 

As  some  Institutions  grow  seemingly 
beyond  control,  while  others  weaken  or  be- 
come ineffective,  what  points  of  reference 
remain  for  the  Individual?  The  changes 
dictated  by  future  technology  may  be  so  fast 
that  we  are  cut  off  not  only  from  the  world 
of  our  parents  but  from  our  own  yesterdays. 

What  counterpolnta  are  there  for  the  in- 
dividual to  the  strains,  the  confusion,  and 
the  pains  of  modern  life? 

Pew  students  ever  stop  to  realize  that  their 
years  In  college  or  university  provide  them 
with  the  last  long  uninterrupted  chance  to 
think,  to  read,  to  question — largely  unen- 
cumbered by  economic  pressures,  family  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  often  Irratlonai.  con- 
stant, hectic  demands  of  society — until  they 
retire  and  start  receiving  Social  Security. 
This  la  a  rather  sobering  thought. 

Thus  may  I  cloee  with  a  reminder  of  the 
non-economic  aspects  of  higher  education — 
with  a  celebration  of  its  function  In  pre- 
paring citizens  rather  than  serving  the  gov- 
emment.  of  answering  an  Individual's  spirit- 
ual and  emotional  as  well  as  his  economic 
needs. 

Solzhenltsyn  has  said  that  by  "means  of 
art  we  are  sometimes  sent — dimly,  briefly — 
revelations  unattainable  by  reason  ...  a  realm 
.  .  .  for  which  the  soul  begins  to  ache  .  .  ."  and 
that  science  is  "needed  not  only  by  our  In- 
tellect but  also  by  our  soul.  Perhaps  !t  is 
Just  as  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the 
world  and  mankind  aa  it  la  to  .  . .  have  a  con- 
science." 

And  as  Kurt  Vonnegut — required  reading 
for  all  (Mlitlcians  since  18  years  olds  were 
granted  the  vote— recently  said  at  another 
institution  of  higher  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, "I  celebrate  your  having  a  library 
because  it  is  the  memory  of  mankind." 
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with  a  formidably  unknown  and  unstable 
future,  we  may  have  even  more  spiritual 

and  pksychologlcal  need  for  the  memory,  the 
thoughts,  the  beauty,  the  poetry  and  the 
music  of  our  past. 

The  future  role  of  highw  education  wUl 
be  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  Individual 
by  contact  with  these — and  to  serve  not  Just 

one  age  group,  but  provide  continuing  edu- 
cation through  a  person's  lifetime,  to  end 

the  Isolation  and  exclusltlvlty  of  university 
lUe  by  becoming  a  part  of  the  total  life  of  a 
community. 

The  most  crucial  reeponsibUlty  of  North- 
«astem  and  other  universities  m  tbe  future 
may  be  to  educate  students  not  ao  much 
as  q>eclallsts,  not  only  for  economic  gain, 
but  as  citizens  who  remain  firm  in  their 
Insistence  that  not  government,  not  the 
experts,  not  the  machine,  nor  the  definable 
Ood  we  have  called  progress — but  man,  the 
individual,  be  the  measure  of  all  things. 

To  no  better  purpose  can  you  dedicate  your 
second  76  years. 


U.S.  OFFICIALS  BYPASS  SEAT  BELT 
SYSTEMS 


HON.  WIUIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMKIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
spot  check  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porta^on  showed  that  47  percent,  almost 
half,  of  the  top  executives  at  Transporta- 
tion have  disengaged  their  seat-belt 
buzzer  and  warning  light  systems. 

Evidently  the  top  decisionmakers  who 
have  forced  the  American  people  to  shell 
out  money  for  a  mandatory  seat  belt 
system  believe  the  people  should  do  as 
they  say  but  not  as  they  do. 

The  1974  models  are  rolling  off  the 
assembly  lines  with  a  complicated  and 
even  more  expensive  seat  belt  system 
that  cuts  off  the  ignition  if  the  belts  are 
not  buckled.  This  is  necessary  at  least  in 
part,  we  have  been  told  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  because  too  many 
people  were  able  to  defeat  the  old 
system. 

I  carmot  help  wondering,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  many  employees  at  Transporta- 
tion v.ll!  s-acceed  in  disengaging  this 
latest  GoveiTiment-mandated  accessory. 
Once  thev  do  th?re  is  no  telling  what  new 
system  the::  will  devise  for  the  1975  autos. 

The   article    vhich   appeared    in    the 
Detroit  News.  October  3.  fol'ows: 
UJS.  Officials   Bypass   Se.\t  Belt  Systems 
(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

"Do  as  we  say.  not  as  we  do."  could  be  the 
motto  of  some  federal  employees  when  it 
comes  to  wearhig  seat  belts. 

A  survey  shows  many  top  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  TrAnsportation  have  by- 
pas  ed  those  seat  belt  sj'stems  with  the 
warning  lights  and  buzzers  on  their  own 
per?- nal  cnrs. 

Tlie  department's  National  Highway 
Tramc  Safety  Administration  has  required 
the  system  on  cars  in  recent  years  in  an 
effort  to  push  more  people  into  we'*rlng  belts. 

The  buzzer-Ught  system  is  designed  to  go 
off  If  a  person  tries  to  drive  without  buckling 
up. 

However,   it  can   be   easily   bypassed   and 
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that  Is  why  the  government  has  required 
1974  models  to  be  equipped  with  an  Ignition 
Interlock  system  which  Is  supposed  to  keep  a 
person  from  starting  tbe  car  before  attaching 
a  combined  lap-shoulder  belt. 

The  survey  on  reaction  to  the  buzz«r  sys- 
tem In  recent  vintage  cars  waa  reported  by 
the  safety  agency  In  its  In-bouse  newsletter 
called  simply  the  "Weekly  Bulletin." 

Another  newsletter,  "Status  Report,"  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  For  Highway  Safety 
In  Washington,  told  of  the  agency  report 
The  insurance  newsletter  said : 

"Apparently  a  lot  of  folks  at  Department 
of  TranapK>rtatlon  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton aren't  too  happy  about  the  requirement. 

"One  day  recently,  the  agency  checked  03 
employes'  cars  in  the  department's  head- 
quarters garage  and  found  that  nearly  half — 
47  percent — had  the  seat  belts  circumvented 
on  the  drivers  side  and  43  percent  bad  the 
front  outboard  seat  circumvented." 

The  agency  may  not  have  detected  all  of 
the  seat  belt  warning  systems  that  were  de- 
feated on  1972-73  cars  they  checked  be::ause 
no  attempt  was  made  to  start  the  vehicle  to 
determine  if  the  buzzer  had  been  discon- 
nected,  the   insurance  group   said. 

By  contrast,  General  Motors'  Plsher  Body 
Division  researchers  have  found  ebout  40 
percent  of  the  people  with  buzzers  in  their 
cars  now  using  the  belts,  compared  with 
only  13  percent  in  cars  without  the  buzzers. 

One  Industry  observer  said  'It  will  be  m- 
tereetlng  to  see  what  the  government  em- 
ployes are  going  to  do  with  the  1974  Inter- 
lock system  which   Is  harder  to  defeat." 

MeanwhUe.  a  bUl  was  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress yesterday  to  ban  the  Interlock  on 
grounds  it  is  an  invasion  of  privacy. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal 
rights  and  full  citizenship  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  self-determination  home  rule 
bill  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  next  week 
has  an  enormous  amount  of  public 
support. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  has  voiced  its  support  of  this 
measure  and  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  these  words: 

Statement  of  the  Lfadekship  CoNrcRENCE 
ON  Civil-  Rights 

Por  more  than  Twelve  years  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  has  endorsed 
Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Conference,  a  coalition  of  132  national 
civil  rights,  labor,  religious  and  civic  groups 
has  long  worked  to  bring  equal  rights  to  all 
persons  In  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
no  more  flagrant  denial  of  equal  rights  than 
the  denial  cf  full  cltlrenship  to  the  men  and 
women  who  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  himself  has 
called  the  District  of  Columbia's  lack  of  self- 
government  a  national  shame  and  has  given 
his  support  to  Home  Rule. 

The  P3rd  Congress  has  it  in  Its  power  to 
correct  this  disgrace.  This  subcommittee  can 
begin  the  task  of  making  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia a  full,  functioning  entity  in  our  de- 
mocracy, by  helping  create  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  self-government. 

On  behalf  of  our  participating  organiza- 
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tlons  we  respectfully  urge  this  subcommit- 
tee to  help  correct  a  long  standing  Injustloe 
and  restore  to  tbe  residents  of  tbe  District 
their  right  to  elect  the  persons  who  govern 
them  and  their  right  to  exercise  some  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  which 
they  live. 


'GOVERNOR"  LODGE  RETURNS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  coNNixmcrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  White  House  announced  that 
the  President  had  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  Ambassador  to  Argentina, 
John  Davis  Lodge.  There  are  few  Amer- 
icans who  have  lived  In  this  century  to 
whom  the  name  Lodge  would  not  be 
familiar.  Several  members  of  the  family 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  long  and 
distinguished  careers  of  public  service  to 
the  American  people,  not  the  least  of 
whi:h  has  been  Connecticut's  ou-n  John 
Davis  Lodge. 

I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  that 
the  coupling  of  the  words  Ambassador 
and  Lodge  do  not  roll  off  the  tongues 
of  his  Connecticut  friends  as  easily  as 
the  more  familiar  designation,  Governor 
Lodge.  To  be  sure,  his  career  in  foreign 
service  far  outspanned  his  time  in  Con- 
necticut's executive  mansion,  but  to  many 
of  his  friends,  the  title  cherished  most  is 
that  of  Governor.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  that  he  also  served  in 
this  Congress  and  he  distinguished  him- 
self here  as  well  as  the  Representative 
from  Connecticut's  Fourth  District,  the 
seat  I  am  now  privileged  to  hold. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Post  commented  on  the  Gover- 
nor's departure  from  Buenos  Aires  and 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  share  those  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Mr.  Lodge  Leaves 

For  some  months  there  have  been  rumors 
that  John  D.  Lodge  would  leave  his  position 
as  ambassador  to  Argeutlua.  He  has  now 
made  it  official. 

For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Lodge  has 
served  as  the  official  envoy  to  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican nation  which  most  accurately  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "politically  turbulent." 

Most  appropriately  Mr.  Lodge  refrained 
from  talking  about  Argentina's  politics  in 
public.  His  discreetness  brought  him  criti- 
cism, which  obviously  was  unfair. 

wisely,  he  stressed  the  cultural  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argentina  and 
thus  warded  off  suspicions  that  his  coimtry 
might  entangle  Itself  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation  In  which  he  was  stationed. 

The  administrations  of  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  raised  the  expectations  of  Latin 
America.  Congress  waa  not  as  sympathetic 
and  cut  some  of  the  aid  programs.  The  Nlxon 
Administration,  while  keeping  an  eye  on  our 
neighbors  to  the  South,  was  nonetheless 
forced  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  its  diplo- 
matic activities  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Thus.  It  seems  Ambassador  Lodge,  a  former 
Governor  of  this  state  and  resident  of  West- 
port,  carried  out  his  assignment  in  laudable 
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fasMon  by  malnUlnlng  a  low  political  profile 
and  making  new  tnenda  for  tb«  United 
8tat«s.  Olyen  tbe  clnnimstanoes,  what  mor« 
would  be  asked  of  him? 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  perceptive  analy- 
sis of  the  Oovemor's  characteristics  for 
far  more  often  than  not,  he  demonatrated 
a  keen  ability  to  accurately  evEduate  a 
political  situation  and  move  with  com- 
passion and  friendship,  not  confronta- 
tion. 

At  the  age  of  70  tmd  after  more  than 
30  years  In  public  Ufe.  he  will  return 
now  to  his  hcone  In  Wes^port,  Conn.  But 
I  note  with  great  Interest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  abeence  of  the  word  "retirement"  tn 
any  of  the  dispatches  regarding  his  de- 
parture frc«n  Argentina.  Most  assuredly, 
the  coming  years  should  be  flUed  with 
relaxation  and  be  without  care  for  him 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Prancesca.  However 
deserving,  I  cannot  help  but  think  It  will 
not  be  that  way  for  It  would  be  out  of 
character  for  a  Lodge  not  to  have  an 
active  Interest  In  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.  I  would  add  that  there  l3 
little  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  his  Na- 
tion called  again,  the  Oovemor  would 
be  the  first  to  serve. 

As  for  now,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
his  many  friends  and  say:  Welcome 
home. 


JOSEPH  GAVRISH— BOY  HERO 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  comfxcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut  Is  proud  to  have 
among  its  citizens,  Joseph  Oavrish,  a  14- 
year-old  Beacon  Falls  resident.  This 
young  man  distinguished  himself  in  our 
community  when  he  led  his  family  from 
their  burning  home  last  January.  In 
demonstrating  the  true  meaning  of 
bravery,  Joseph  was  presented  the  Hart- 
ford Junior  Fire  Marshall  Medal  for 
heroism  and  was  honored  by  Gov. 
Thomas  J.  Mesklll  In  a  ceremony  last 
week. 

I  also  applaud  Joseph's  preparation 
as  a  result  of  his  participation  In  school 
fire  prevention  and  safety  education  pro- 
grams. In  his  actions,  Joseph  avoided 
what  could  have  easily  been  a  most  tragic 
occurrence. 

Joseph,  an  able  and  fine  neighbor  of 
mine,  received  statewide  recognition 
when  the  account  of  this  presentation 
appeared  in  a  nimiber  of  newspapers  In 
Connecticut.  I  Include  a  fine  account  of 
Joseph's  recognition  from  the  Water  bury 
Republican  and  American  In  the  Rbcors: 

HONOKS    BOT    HKKO 

Hak-itoko. — Pourteen-year-old  Joseph  Oav- 
rish may  not  have  been  thinking  of  medals 
when  he  led  his  family  from  their  burning 
home  last  January,  but  he  received  another 
•ward  Friday  for  heroism. 

Oov.  Thomas  J.  MeskUl  presented  the 
Beacon  Falls  boy  with  the  Hartford  Junior 
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Fire  Marshal  Medal  for  heroism  Friday.  Win- 
ning the  medal  makea  Joseph  a  candidate 
for  the  nation's  top  award  for  Juvenile  Qre 
heroism,  the  Hartford  Junior  Fire  M*r«>%^i 
Gold  Med&l.  which  will  be  given  Oct  21  by 
the  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

Severml  months  ago,  Joseph  was  also  com- 
mended by  the  Naugatuck  chapter  of  the 
RedCroM. 

Joseph  Oavrtah,  son  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WU- 
11am  Oavrtsh,  was  awakened  by  his  mother 
as  flames  ^read  through  the  family's  second 
story  apartment  at  4  on  the  cold  morning  of 
Jan.  6.  Finding  the  only  stjLlrway  blocked  by 
fire,  Joseph  leaped  from  a  window  to  the 
ground,  then  caught  his  nine-year-old  broth- 
er, BlUy,  who  was  dropped  by  Mrs.  Oavrish 

Then  Joseph,  with  the  aid  of  neighbor  Mrs. 
Bobby  LaQuay,  found  a  ladder,  raised  It  to 
the  window,  and  guided  Ms  12-year-old  sis- 
ter. Maryann,  his  mother  and  his  seriously 
burned  father  to  safety  before  the  Ore  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  family's  four-room 
apartment  at  110  Munson  Ed. 

The  SUver  Medal  Is  one  of  a  series  of  Ju- 
venile fire  heroism  awards  given  by  The 
Hartford  Insurance  Oroup  in  conjunction 
with  Ite  27-year-old  Junior  Fire  Marshal 
public  service  program  of  fire  safety  educa- 
tion. 

A  student  at  Long  River  Middle  School  In 
Pro»i)ect,  Joseph  has  participated  In  Are  pre- 
vention and  safety  education  programs 
throxighout  his  school  yean.  In  the  early 
grades  he  took  part  In  the  Junior  Fire  Mar- 
shal program.  More  recenUy  he  learned  to 
plan  and  practice  a  family  emergency  es- 
cape routine.  Operation  EDITH  (Exit  Drills 
In  the  Home),  and  the  Oavrish  family  had 
subsequently  devised  and  practiced  their 
e8cap>e  plan. 

Joseph  was  nominated  for  the  SUver  Medal 
by  James  H.  Bowen  of  Beacon  Hoee  Co.  No  1 
which  responded  to  the  alarm.  Bowen.  along 
with  Oeneral  Manager  Leslie  H.  Olbbs  and 
Marketing  Bfonager  Richard  M.  Kropp  of  the 
company's  Bridgeport  regional  office,  at- 
tended the  SUver  Medal  presentation  cere- 
mony. 
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dln&ry  service  performed  in  the  Congrea 
by  this  great  American. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  VAUOHAN 
GARY 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  sadness  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  former  Member  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, Vaughan  Gary.  He  served  here 
with  great  distinction,  and  w&s  rated  as 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  able  men 
who  was  In  this  body  during  the  two 
decades  from  1945  to  1965.  It  wlU  be  re- 
called that  he  left  Congress  voluntarily. 

Our  departed  former  colleague  fought 
a  running  battle  for  American  taxpayers 
during  his  tenure  here.  He  was  a  real  pa- 
triot, devoted  to  the  American  heritage, 
and  was  a  consistent  and  dependable 
supporter  of  an  adequate  defense  posture 
for  our  coimtry.  This  Congress  would  be 
a  better  Congress  if  we  had  more  Mem- 
bers of  Vaughan's  caliber.  The  Third 
District,  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  extraor- 


ITALY  IS  A  TRUE  FRIEND 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  iTxxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  more 
and  more  about  withdrawing  American 
troops  from  Europe.  In  fact,  language 
was  added  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  by  the  Senate  to  require  that  there  be 
reductlcms  In  the  numbers  of  troops 
overseas.  But  the  fact  that  we  maintain 
large  forces  in  Europe  is  criticized  most 
frequently.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  this  criticism  Is  that  our  newly  pros- 
perous European  allies  are  not  pulling 
their  own  weight,  and  if  they  do  not  care 
enough  about  their  own  defense  to  pay 
for  it,  why  should  we? 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  firsthand 
knowledge  about  what  some  of  our  allies 
are  doing  for  the  defense  of  the  West.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  what  the 
Italians  were  doing  to  hold  up  their  end 
of  the  common  defense  burden.  Strange- 
ly enough,  although  the  Itahans  have 
been  a  staunch  ally,  their  defense  con- 
tributions and  the  story  of  their  warm 
friendship  for  the  United  States  are  sel- 
dom In  the  news.  Naturally  each  country 
In  NATO  Europe  presents  its  own  par- 
ticular circumstances,  but  the  case  of 
Italy  is  an  outstanding  demonstration  of 
what  one  firm  aDy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  do  in  spite  of  its  well- 
known  complex  political  situation  and 
vast  economic  and  budgetary  difflculties. 
Let  me  take  first  the  most  obvious 
measure  of  a  nation's  contribution  to 
defense:  Its  defense  expenditures.  Italy's 
defense  budget  for  1973— which  sup- 
ported an  armed  force  of  625,000  men 

was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.9  billion 
This  represented  a  20-percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Compared  to  the 
size  of  the  Italian  gross  national  product 
actual  defense  expenditures  last  year 
amounted  to  3.5  percent  of  GNP.  While 
somewhat  below  the  NATO-wide  aver- 
age, there  is  one  extraordinary  fact  about 
the  Italian  budget  which  I  beUeve  will 
Illustrate  the  difficulties  being  faced  by 
the  Italian  Government  in  appropriating 
addiUonal  moneys  for  defense.  The  fact 
is  Italy's  enormous  budget  deficit  The 
new  budget  being  submitted  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  envisions  a  deficit  of 
$14.7  blUlon,  which  constitutes  a  third 
of  Its  total  budget.  An  equivalent  deficit 
for  us  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$90  billion!  And  for  every  dollar  in  the 
defense  budget  there  are  the  same  con- 
filcting  domestic-social  demands  as  in 
the  United  States.  Yet,  the  ItaUan  de- 
fense budget  has  been  substantially  in- 
creased. And  let  me  note  in  passing  that 
since  1962  Italy  has  bought  over  a  hsdf 
a  billion  dollars  of  military  equipment 
from  us,  offsetting  a  substantial  part  of 
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the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  maintain- 
ing our  forces  in  Italy. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  Italy's 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  be- 
sides the  budgetary  one.  T^iis  is  the 
warmth  with  which  the  Italians  as  a  gov- 
ernment and  as  a  people  have  welcomed 
our  14.000  armed  forces  personnel  sta- 
tioned on  Italian  soil.  This  figure  in- 
cludes units  of  the  6th  Fleet  homeported 
in  Italian  ports.  Of  note  in  this  connec- 
tion was  Italian  Government  approval 
last  year  of  the  homeporting  of  a  sub- 
marine tender  In  La  Maddalena,  Sar- 
dinia. This  step,  which  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment took  in  the  face  of  political  snip- 
ing from  the  far  left,  has  enabled  us 
to  increase  greaUy  the  efficiency  of  our 
Mediterranean  fleet  without  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  combatant  units.  Ital- 
ian receptlveness  to  these  U.S.  forces  re- 
flects the  traditional  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  us  as  well  as  the  broad 
acceptance  of  Italian  membership  in 
NATO  Eunong  the  great  majority  of  the 
Italian  people. 

I  am  told  that  the  problems  existing 
in  local  communities  where  our  Armed 
Forces  are  stationed — economic,  drug 
and  other  problems  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  foreign  stationing — are  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  And  the  Italian  au- 
thorities have  shown  a  most  cooperative 
attitude  In  working  with  our  local  mili- 
tary commanders  and  diplomatic  mis- 
sion In  solving  the  few  problems  that  do 
arise. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  significance 
that  the  Italian  armed  forces  have  ac- 
tively cooperated  with  U.S.  forces  In 
multinational  exercises,  in  the  NATO 
framework  as  well  as  on  a  bilateral  or 
trilateral  basis.  Of  special  Interest  has 
been  Italian  Navy  participation  in  ex- 
ercises In  the  Mediterranean,  which 
have  led  to  marked  improvement  in  the 
ability  of  allied  navies  to  operate  to- 
gether in  this  vital  area  of  defense. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Italians  tu-e 
keenly  aware  that  time  and  the  interna- 
tional situation  have  changed,  and  that 
It  Is  necessary  for  adjustments  to  be 
made  in  sharing  the  defense  burden. 
They  have  been  pursuing  an  active  role 
among  the  Europeans  In  this  regard. 
They  appreciate  our  budgetary  problems 
related  to  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Europe,  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  continue  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  of  NATO's  defense  burden  despite 
competing  domestic  demands  and  ex- 
traordinary economic  difflculties. 

Above  all.  exposed  as  they  are  on 
NATO's  southern  flank,  the  Italians  con- 
sider the  role  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
as  crucial  to  Western  defense.  I  believe 
they  would  be  shocked  and  disillusioned 
by  major  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawals  un- 
less they  were  reciprocal,  realistic,  and 
factual  reductions  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Let  us  accept  the  fact  that  Italy's 
frimdshlp  for  America  Is  tangible  and 
Arm.  It  should  be  appreciated  more. 
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MEMORY  OF  J.  VAUOHAN  GARY 
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Sponsored  by  Mr.  Anscm  Cho&g,  NaUoaal 

Committeeman  from  Hawaii. 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OV    MIKKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  know  J.  Vaughan  Gary  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  noted 
the  tremendous  resjject  that  all  his  col- 
leagues had  for  him  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  right  from  my  beginning  days  in 
Congress.  When  I  came  to  know  Vaughan 
well,  I  realized  the  reason.  He  was  an 
extremely  capable  person,  diligent  In  his 
work,  and  high  in  morality  and  integrity. 
I  will  give  him  his  highest  mark  on 
his  vision  and  reUglous  commitment, 
however,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  met 
in  prayer  and  fellowship  with  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  a  group  which  finally 
developed  into  the  Thursday  morning 
prayer  breakfast  group.  That  group  still 
continues  to  meet.  During  that  hour  each 
week,  men  of  all  political  persuasions  in 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  all  church  back- 
grounds, have  met  in  a  braid  that  enables 
them  to  live  more  in  grace  with  each 
other  as  they  later  differ  on  the  House 
floor. 

The  memory  of  Vaughan  Gary  con- 
tinues on  because  of  his  outstanding  ac- 
tivities In  the  Congress.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  Virginia  for  taking  his  time 
to  enable  those  of  us  who  knew  this  great 
gentleman  to  pay  their  respects. 


SUPPORTS  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
HOME  RULE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NTW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxation 
without  representation  Is  the  antithesis 
of  a  true  democracy.  The  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  have  voiced  their  support  of  the 
bill  to  give  home  rule  and  srtf-deter- 
mination  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  following  resolution: 

National  Com icrmK.  Yoitnc  Dkiiocratic 
Clobs  or  Amxeica 

Unanimously  adopted  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tion on  DC.  Home  RvUe  at  March  6th.  1972 
at  Its  New  Orleans  meeting: 

Whereas  taxation  with  representation  to  a 
fundamental  tenant  of  true  democracy;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  does  not  exist  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  major  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  support  Home  Rtile  for  the  District  of 
ColumbU,  including  Senator  Daniel  Inouye 
(Hawaii).  Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations 
District  Subcommittee. 

Be  It  resolT«d  that  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  fully  support  the  preeent 
efforte  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule 
Committee  led  by  Mr.  Richard  Clark  of  Com- 
mon Cause. 


SIX  CHANGES  ACCOMMODATE 
MAJOR  RESERVATIONS  OF  MEM- 
BERS TO  HJR.  9682.  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT BUJ. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  icicHiaAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  imusual  parliamentary  situation,  the 
original  committee  sponsors  will  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
during  the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  9682,  the 
self-government  bill  for  the  District  oi 
Columbia. 

The  substitute  contains  six  important 
changes  which  were  made  after  numer- 
ous conversations  and  sessions  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  inter- 
ested officials  and  citizens.  These  changes 
clarify  the  intent  of  HJR.  9682  and  ac- 
commodate major  reservations  expressed 
since  the  bill  was  ordered  reported  last 
July. 

Other  than  these  changes,  the  com- 
mittee substitute  follows  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  9682. 

The  changes  made  by  the  substitute 
are  as  follows:  First,  budgetary  process- 
no  change  in  the  congressional  appro- 
priation role;  second,  change  election 
for  Mayor  and  City  CouncU  from  parti- 
san to  nonpartisan;  third,  authorization 
of  power  for  the  President  over  the  local 
police  in  an  emergency;  fourth,  further 
Federal  oversight  re  the  City  Council; 
30-day  layover  for  effective  date  of  legis- 
lative actions  of  the  City  Council;  Presi- 
dential authority  to  s\istain  veto  by  the 
Mayor. 

Fifth.  Judiciary:  Continued  Senate 
confirmation  of  Judges;  automatic  reap- 
pointment  for  Judges  rated  "well  quali- 
fied" or  "exceptionally  well  qualifled"  by 
the  tenure  commission ;  and 

Sixth.  Reservation  of  congressional  au- 
thority; additional  limitations  on  City 
CouncU;  Prohibit  Council  from  changing 
functions  or  duties  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia U.S.  attorney  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia U.S.  marshal;  prohibit  changes  in 
statutes  under  titles  22,  23,  24  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code — the  Criminal 
Code. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers who  have  carefully  ftahioned  this 
bill  after  months  of  hearings  and  weeks 
of  markup  sessions  that  the  bill  will  now 
carefully  balance  the  local  interest  and 
Federal  Interest  In  the  Nation's  CapltaL 
I  trust  the  House  will  agree  and  give  ap- 
proval to  this  bill  for  an  effective  new 
government  for  Washington.  D.C. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WESLEY  A. 
lyEWART 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1973 
Mr.   FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Wesley  D'Ewart  served  in  this  body  for 
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le  years.  The  ammxincement  of  his  recent 
death  aroused  much  sorrow  among  his 
fanner  colleagues. 

Iliose  of  us  who  served  with  him  knew 
him  as  "Wes."  Always  friendly  and  af- 
fable, he  was  known  for  his  keen  insight 
into  legislative  proposals,  and  particu- 
larly that  which  related  to  his  own  State 
of  Montana.  I  recall  his  unusual  atten- 
tion given  to  the  sheep  industry.  In  mat- 
ters  relating   to    wool    production   his 


October  8,  1973 


knowledge  and  leadership  were  invalu> 
able. 

Wes  D'Ewart  was  Indeed  a  great 
American.  He  always  put  the  welfare  of 
the  coimtry  ahead  of  petty  parusan  con- 
siderations. To  me  he  was  a  personal 
friend  and  a  valuable  source  of  aid  in  the 
search  for  better  solutions  of  Issues  in 
which  we  had  a  common  Interest.  To  his 
survivors  I  extend  mj  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement. 
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SENATE— raesrfafA,  October  9, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  aad 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunw, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Ood  of  might  and  mercy,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  new  day  with  its 
opportunities  for  courageous  and  noble 
service,  and  for  this  moment  of  prayer 
in  the  day's  occupation.  As  we  open  our 
hearts  to  Thee  may  we  know  Thee  as 
truly  here  as  In  the  house  of  worship. 
May  the  sense  of  Thy  presence  be  as  per- 
vasive in  statecraft  as  in  religion.  Take 
our  human  and  finite  minds  and  illumi- 
nate them  with  the  light  of  the  divine 
and  the  etemEkl  that  we  may  have  a  wis- 
dom beyond  our  own.  In  our  daily  lives 
may  we  validate  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
May  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  dip- 
lomats, and  all  our  leaders  be  sustained 
by  the  radiant  vision  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Thy  kingdom. 

To  Tliy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.    SHfATE, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  9,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that 
on  October  4.  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act: 

8.  1630.  An  act  to  i».TTwr«i  the  International 
Economic  PoUcy  Act  of  1972  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  OcuncU  on  International 
Bconomlc  Policy,  and  for  other  ptupoaea. 
CXIX. 2094— Part  26 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbsm 
Affairs.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  1972  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  9,  1973. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuKN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority's  fiscal 
year  1972  report  which  summarizes  the 
major  steps  taken  during  that  period  to 
supply  public  housing  for  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  9,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nunn) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  8,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARM  AND  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
405,  S.  2470. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  2470,  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"section",  strike  out  "309(a)"  and  In- 
sert "309A";  on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "to",  strike  out  "five  times  the 
paid  in  capital"  and  insert  "twenty  times 
the  net  assets";  and.  In  line  12,  after  the 
word  "made",  strike  out  "by  private  fi- 
nancial agencies  to  borrowers  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  fifty  thousand  pop- 
ulation" and  insert  "for  purposes  for 
which  loans  can  be  made  under  this  Act"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  RepresentaUveg  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  a*$embled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  309 A  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  % 
new  paragraph  as  f oUows : 

"(9)  to  make  loans  to  a  Rural  Loan  In- 
vestment Company  (RLIC)  the  proceeds  of 
which  BhaU  be  used  to  purchase  loans  or 
participations  In  loans  guaranteed  under  this 
Act  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  under  any  other  Act  If  such  loana 
were  made  for  purposes  for  which  loans  could 
have  been  made  under  this  Act  to  the  bor- 
rowers. Loans  imder  this  paragraph  shall  b» 
payable  In  not  more  than  five  years,  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  at  the  time  th« 
loan  Is  made  and  such  loans  shall  not  exceed 
at  any  one  time,  to  any  one  RUG,  an  amount 
equal  to  twenty  times  the  net  assets  of  such 
RLIC.  As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  terms 
'Rural  Loan  Investment  Company*  and  'RLIO' 
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m<»itnii  a  private  profit  or  nonprofit  organlza- 
tlMi  organized  solely  to  purchase,  service, 
sell,  or  otherwise  deal  In  loans  or  participa- 
tions in  loans  made  for  purposes  for  which 
loans  can  be  made  under  this  Act." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
92d  Congress  we  adopted  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  new  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America. 

Subsequently,  at  oversight  hearings 
held  March  28,  1973,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development  was  advised  that 
if  rural  financial  institutions  are  to  pro- 
vide ongoing  funds  for  community  de- 
velopment "a  secondary  market  must  be 
provided  which  would  tap  the  major 
money  centers." 

The  committee  then  approved  appoint- 
ment Of  a  Secondary  Market  Study 
Group  composed  of  13  rural  bank  execu- 
tives and  13  representatives  of  Institu- 
tional lenders  and  large  money  center 
banks.  The  study  group  was  asked  to 
comment  upon  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  a  privately  financed  and  oper- 
ated organization  to  provide  a  secondary 
market  for  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act  and  other  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  loans  made  by  private  financial 
institutions  In  rural  are£is. 

All  of  the  rural  bankers  were  very 
much  in  favor  of  a  privately  financed  and 
operated  secondary  market  vehicle  al- 
though a  number  felt  that  some  Oov- 
ernment  startup  capital  would  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  institutional  lenders  all  noted  that 
the  success  of  a  secondary  market  would 
depend  primarily  upon  the  Interest  rates 
available  on  the  loans  or  loan  participa- 
tions being  sold  by  rural  lending  insti- 
tutions as  compared  to  other  available 
investment  instruments.  They  generaDy 
agreed  that  it  would  be  difBcult  to  sell 
individual  loans  to  Investors.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  pool  a  number 
of  loans  and  sell  debentures  backed  by 
such  a  pool. 

The  committee  subsequently  directed 
the  chairman  to  request  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  accept  a  provision  of  S.  470  to  exempt 
from  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion regulation  any  security  representing 
beneficial  ownership  in  a  pool  of  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  by  any  Federal 
agency.  The  committee  subsequently  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  S.  1388,  Public 
Law  93-86,  exempting  from  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  regulation 
any  security  representing  beneficial  own- 
ership in  a  pool  of  loans  guaranteed  or 
insured  by  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

8.  2470  anticipates  that  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership.  Joint  venture  or  other 
legal  business  entity  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate would  request  certification  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  Rural  Loan 
Investment  Co.  Such  designation  would 
be  automatic  upon  a  determination  that 
the  applicant  organization  was  organized 
solely  to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  In  loans  or  participations  in 
loans  made  for  the  purposes  for  which 
loans  could  have  been  made  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 


As  the  RLIC  made  commitments  to 
purchase  guaranteed  loans  or  loan  par- 
ticipations from  financial  institutions, 
the  Secretary  would  make  advances  to 
the  RLIC  using  the  loans  or  loan  par- 
ticipations as  collateral.  The  RLIC  could 
use  its  own  capital  to  purchase  non- 
guaranteed  loans  or  participations. 

Loans  to  the  RUC  would  beat  the  then 
current  rate  being  paid  by  the  Treasury 
on  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to 
the  maturity  of  the  loan  to  the  RLIC. 

The  RLIC  could  either  retain  the  loans 
and  participations  purchased  or  could 
pool  and  sell  them  to  Institutional  inves- 
tors and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  addi- 
tional loans . 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
maintain  its  commitment  to  the  citizens 
of  the  normietropolitan  areas  of  the 
coimtry  and  quickly  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  will  be  Implemented  by 
the  Executive  more  quickly  than  has  the 
Rural  Revelopment  Act. 

The  amendments  were  sigreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MTLTTARY  FORCES  IN  EUROPE  AND 
THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  published  In  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  indicates  that 
GI  forces  in  Europe  are  increasing  but 
that,  at  the  same  time.  GI  forces  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  have 
been  decreasing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows : 

ai  Force  in  Eukofx  Increases 
(By  Marc  Huet) 

Washington. — .American  military  Btrengtb 
in  Europe  Is  now  about  319,000,  or  an  In- 
crease of  about  16,000  over  the  past  year, 
while  it  continues  to  decline  in  the  Pacific 

area,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  re- 
leased Tuesday  at  the  Pentagon. 

A  year  ago  the  strength  in  Western  Europe 
and  related  areas  stood  at  303,000. 

In  the  Western  Pacific  it  dropped  from 
160,000  a  year  ago  to  the  mid- 1973  figure  of 
146,000,  and  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  same 
period  It  went  from  115.000  to  53,000  as  a 
result  of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Increases  In  Europe  were  registered  In 
West  Germany,  where  the  bulk  of  the  over- 
seas manpower  Is  located,  Italy;  Oreece; 
the  United  Kingdom;  with  the  6th  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  Ouam.  the  only 
spot  In  the  Pacific  which  had  an  Increase. 

Here  Is  a  breakdown  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Poroe  and  Marine  Corps  strength  aa  of  Jtine 
30,  by  country,  with  those  of  a  year  ago 
shown  In  parentheses: 

Europe — Belgium  2,000  (same);  Germany, 
229,000  (215.000):  Iceland  3.000  (same); 
United  Kingdom,  21,000  (23,000);  dth  Fleet, 
28,000  (25,000)  and  elsewhere  and  undis- 
closed 1.000  (2.000). 

Southeast  Asia — Thailand,  42,000  (45,000) ; 
7th  Fleet,  11,000  (35,000) ;  South  Vietnam  less 
than  250  (34,000) . 

Western  Pacific — Japan  19,000  (31,000); 
Philippines,  16,000  (same);  Ryukyu  Islands, 
38,000  (41,000);  South  Korea  42,000  (same); 
Taiwan  9,000  (8.000);  Navy  afloat.  33.000 
(32.000);  Ouam.  16.000  (11,000). 

There  are  also  2,000  American  servicemen 
stationed  In  Bermuda,  3,000  in  Canada,  3,000 


in  Cuba,  10.000  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
7,000  In  Puerto  Rico,  18,000  afloat  and  0.000 
In  other  undisclosetf  places.  These  figures 
are  relatively  unchanged  from  last  year.  Ad- 
ditlonaUy,  the  U.S.  has  lees  than  1,000  In 
Australia,  Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  Oreenland,  Iran 
and  on  Midway  Island  and  less  than  350  in 
Antarctica,  Bahamas,  Brazil,  Johnston  la- 
land.  Leeward  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Norway 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 


THE   MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  Senate  yesterday 
adopted  the  resolution  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Senate  is  anxious  to  sup- 
port the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  search  for  peaceful  solutions 
to  the  tragic  Middle  East  conflict. 

It  Is  obvious  that  my  sentiments  and 
the  sentiments,  I  think,  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  with  the  be- 
leaguered Israel  forces,  that  Israel  Is  the 
victim  of  unwarranted  aggression  on 
one  of  their  high  holy  days,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  comjnltted  to  a  desper- 
ate and  vital  struggle  for  their  survival, 
and  that  the  history  of  their  determina- 
tion and  of  their  abilities  would  indicate 
that,  outnumbered  as  they  are,  the  odd."* 
for  success  are  with  them. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  that  while  our 
resolution  was  primarily  a  call  for  peace, 
it  in  no  way  would  indicate  a  lack  of 
Intense  interest  and  support  for  the 
brave,  the  gaDant,  and  the  lone  democ- 
racy in  that  area. 

I  think  what  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  remember  at  this  time — at  any  time — 

is  that  the  broadening  of  such  a  war 
would  not  relieve  this  disastrous  situa- 
tion but  would  vastly  amplify  It.  There- 
fore, this  Is  a  time  for  restraint — for  the 
most  careful  and  considerate  restraint — 
on  the  part  of  the  great  powers.  So  far  as 
we  have  the  knowledge,  restraint  is  being 
shown  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  West  Germany. 

I  think  it  most  important  that  all  those 
nations,  as  well  as  all  the  other  nations 
In  the  United  Nations,  remember  at  all 
times  the  necessity  for  avoiding  a  broad- 
ening of  the  war,  even  though  our  sym- 
pathies lie  clearly  with  one  of  the  par 
ticipants. 

So  I  hope  we  will  follow  after  the  waya 
that  lead  to  peace:  that  we  will  remem- 
ber that  a  broader  passage  of  arms  can 
only,  in  the  long  nm,  intensify  the  trag- 
edy of  this  conflict;  and  that.  I  think,  we 
should  not  have. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  sentiments,  and  should  like  to 
present  to  him  another  point  on  which 
I  would  value  his  opinion. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  now 
stated,  is  that  the  parties  should  repair 
to  the  positions  they  occupied  on  Satur- 
day last.  One  never  knows  the  fortimes 
of  war.  They  might  be  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  Arab  States,  many  of 
whom  like  to  pretend  that  the  United 
States  is  very  pro -Israel  and  very  much 
against  them. 

Would  not  the  Senator  «ig"/ee  with  me 
that  the  Arab  States  have  a  great  deal 
at  stake  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
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States;  and  with  the  tide  of  battle  going 
against  them,  and  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can policy  has  now  been  clearly  stated, 
that  all  parties  should  repair  to  the  posi- 
tion of  last  Saturday,  no  matter  who  pre- 
vails, can  be  an  extremely  wise  policy 
and  stand  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  do  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  We  know  that  at  the  U.N.  and 
from  our  contacts  here  in  Washington 
that  that  is  desirable.  We  have  talked 
not  only  with  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Isrstel,  but  also  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Arab  States.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  see  that  they  come  to 
understand  the  Importance  of  a  peaceful 
and  normalizing  solution.  Therefore,  to 
say  that  we  ase  sympathetic  and  sup- 
portive of  one  point  does  not  mean  that 
we  do  not  agree  that  others  may  see  this 
matter  in  another  light,  but  that  it  is 
really  to  the  advantage  of  all  that  the 
present  conflict  should  be  terminated, 
and  terminated  on  the  basis  of  a  return 
to  the  lines  of  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague.  If 
I  may  present  one  other  matter  to  him, 
I  should  like  his  opinion  on  it.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  considered  by  many  others 
to  have  taken  a  biased  view  against 
Israel,  punislilng  it  for  all  the  actions  it 
took  on  the  territory  of  its  neighbors. 
But  it  has  not  said  a  word  to  the  Arab 
States  about  the  actions  they  took  in 
harboring  terrorists  and  guerrillas,  who 
have  been  harmful  to  the  whole  world — 
not  just  to  the  combatant  parties — in 
the  taking  of  human  life. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think 
we  might  hope  to  see  that  some  degree 
of  fairness  will  be  restored  to  the  United 
Nations  itself  so  that  nations  will  realize 
that  it  is  not  to  their  Interest  to  encour- 
age by  their  actions  lawlessness  in  the 
world,  terror  in  the  world,  that  we  may 
soon  see  an  international  agreement 
against  terrorism,  which  has  been  im- 
possible so  far  to  obtain;  also,  that  a 
number  of  the  European  countries  which 
have  not  been  sympathetic  to  a  rather 
fair  position  in  this  struggle  may  take 
another  "think"  on  it,  especially  as  it  is 
considerably  complicated  by  the  energy 
crisis,  and  join  the  United  States  in  the 
position  which  our  coimtry  has  taken 
about  seeking  negotiations  face  to  face 
as  the  only  way  in  which  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope  that  will 
develop,  and  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  estab- 
lishes it  as  a  peace-keeping  force.  TTiere- 
fore.  anything  done  in  the  United  Na- 
tions which  loses  sight  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Charter  is  deplorable.  It  is  not  a 
judicial  body  but,  rather,  a  forum  of 
opinion,  and  often,  I  am  afraid,  with  a 
cast  of  bias.  But,  imperfect  as  It  is,  it  has 
its  usefulness;  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  would  realize  that  im- 
partiality of  judgment  will  accomplish 
a  great  deal  more  than  simply  a  tendency 
to  gang  up  on  a  small  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 


INMATE  FURLOUGHS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  HJl.  7352  was 
passed  yesterday,  together  with  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  make  some  remarks  per- 
tinent to  his  position  on  this  matter.  The 
bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  yesterday, 
during  the  absence,  unfortimately,  of  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  7352)  to  amend  section  4082(c) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  confinement  of  Federal  pris- 
oners. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  majority  leader's  courtesy  in 
affording  this  opportunity  to  comment 
very  briefly  upon  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
7352  which  was  adopted  yesterday,  and 
then  the  entire  bill  as  amended  was 
passed.  No  information  had  been  given 
that  such  amending  action  would  be 
taken,  so  this  Senator  was  not  on  notice 
ihat  remarks  on  that  amendment  would 
be  in  order. 

The  bUl,  S.  1678.  on  the  furlough  of 
liunates  of  corrections  institutions  which 
I  Introduced  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  For  parliamen- 
tary reasons,  however,  the  House  bill 
H.R.  7352 — which  is  Identical  In  text  with 
S.  1678 — was  actually  approved  by  the 
committee  and  reported  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  to  that  House  numbered  bill  that  the 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  attaching  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  victims  of  crime  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  about  the  third 
time  that  the  Senate  will  have  acted  up- 
on the  victims  of  crime  bill,  which  Is  one 
of  the  special  objects  of  concern  of  the 
majority  leader,  as  we  all  know.  It  is  also 
true,  however,  that  the  victims  of  crime 
bill  has  not  received  any  consideration 
in  the  other  body. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  before  this 
body  previously,  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  objected  to 
it  and  opposed  its  approval.  They  are  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vDi),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<M.T.  Thttrmond),  and  this  Senator.  It 
was  not  for  the  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  violent  crime  that  we  expressed 
our  opposition.  It  ws«  for  other  rea- 
sons, and  those  reasons  are  expressed  In 
detail  in  the  additional  views  of  Sena- 
tors Ervin,  Thurmond,  and  Hruska  in 
the  report  on  S.  300,  filed  on  March  22. 
1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  those  additional 
views,  which  were  signed  and  filed  by  the 
three  Senators  I  have  named.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  report  starting  at  page 
23.  Bv  inclusion  of  these  additional  views, 
the  record  on  the  subject  at  hand  will 


be  more  complete  for  legislative  history 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
AoomoNAi.    ViKws    or    Sxnators     Hruska, 
Ebvim,    and   Thttrmond    on    8.    300 

It  is  likely  the  height  of  naivete  to  expect 
that  any  argument  would  convmce  a  major- 
ity of  our  colleagues  to  vote  against  a  leg- 
islative proposal  so  fetchlngly  captioned  the 
"Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973. "  Nonetheless, 
we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  put  forward 
the  basis  of  our  opposition  to  the  subject 
bUl. 

It  Is  not  for  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  violent  crime  that  we  oppose 
enactment  of  S.  300  at  the  present  time. 
Rather,  it  Is  becatise  we  believe  that  this 
legislation  Is  largely  inapposite  to  the  real 
problems  of  victimization  and  covUd  indeed 
be  counterproductive  with  respect  to  the 
total  operations  of  the  nation's  criminal 
justice  systems. 

Perhaps  If  consideration  of  this  measure 
had  been  more  deliberate,  we  would  not  find 
ourselves  in  this  unenviable  position.  Al- 
though the  genesis  of  the  notion  that  the 
federal  government  ought  to  compensate  cer- 
tain victims  of  crime  for  certain  financial 
losses  can  be  traced  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
former  Senator  Ralph  W.  Tarborough  almost 
eight  years  ago, '  only  two  brief  days  of  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  to  date.^ 

S.  750,  the  subject  In  the  92nd  Congress, 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
At  that  time,  only  five  other  members  of 
the  Senate  joined  us  in  opposing  the 
measure.'  However,  we  continue  in  the  belief 
that  the  arguments  supporting  our  position 
are  compelling. 

BASIC    THEOST 

Why  Should  government  assume  the  cost 
of  a  program  to  assist  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  become  the  victims  of  violent 
crime? 

We  are  first  told  by  the  proponents  of  this 
program  that  precedent  for  such  action  dates 
back  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (circa  3380 
B.C.)  and  contmues  undisturbed  through 
various  legal  systems  which  have  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  4,000  years.* 
This  is  interesting,  but  hardly  responsive 
to  the  question.  Moreover.  It  should  be  noted 
that  much  of  this  precedent  was  based  on  a 
questionable  prenxlse  that  denied  the 
existence  of  free  will  and  called  for  social 
responsibility   for   all   crime." 

It  Is  elsewhere  mtlmated  that  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  really  one  of  restitution.  Thus, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
crlmmal  fines,  subrogation  rights  and  an 
Indemnity  fund,  the  government  would  be 
merely  acting  as  a  financial  clearing  house, 
but  the  net  effect  of  the  program  would  be 
that  "criminals''  as  a  class  would  compensate 
"victims"  as  a  class.*  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reports  that  total  crlmmal 
fines  imposed  by  the  Federal  government  In 
1971  approximated  only  $8  million.  Since 
even  the  proponents  of  S.  300  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  their  program  will  cost  ap- 
proximately »30  million  per  year,'  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  net  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  government  assumption  of  the  substan- 
tial portion  of  associated  costs. 

Arguments  favoring  government  compen- 
sation to  the  tanocent  victims  of  violent 
crime  must  properly  proceed  along  one  of 
two  defined  approaches.  First,  one  can  urge 
that  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and,  falling  \n  that  re- 
sponsibility, must  compensate  the  victims  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder."  Alternatively,  one 
can  take  the  premise  that  criminal  violence 
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Is  endemic  to  society,  and  that  the  only 
tolerable  way  to  siistaln  the  resultant  fi- 
nancial damage  is  to  share  It  In  common.* 
Compensation,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  aa 
either  a  matter  of  Individual  right  or  legis- 
lative grace. 

The  rationale  that  the  state  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  violent  crimes  Inflicted  upon 
Its  citizens  has  fortunately  met  with  little 
acceptance  even  among  proponents.  Most  ad- 
vocates of  victim  compensation  will  there- 
fore agree  that  primary  responsibility  for  the 
damages  Inflicted  by  crime  must  ordinarily 
be  assigned  to  the  Injuring  criminal.  One 
obvious  reason  behind  this  conclusion  Is  the 
fact  that  if  one  concludes  the  State  Is  re- 
sponsible for  loeses  associated  with  crime, 
logic  would  require  that  property  damage 
also  be  Included.  This  Judgment,  in  turn, 
would  raise  the  cost  of  such  a  progr&m  to 
many  bUUons  of  dollars  per  year.'" 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
underlying  theory  for  this  victim  compensa- 
tion program  Is  the  same  as  that  which  sup- 
ports every  other  mode  of  public  assistance — 
the  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare. 

REfXECnON  Oir  THKOBT :  RESZRVATIONS 

What  class  of  Individuals  would  be  eligible 
for  the  public  welfare  dollars  which  would  be 
distributed  through  these  victim  compensa- 
tion programs? 

Proponents  of  8.  300  take  great  pains  to 
point  out  that  this  proposal  does  not  employ 
a  "means"  test."  The  appro«tch  of  the  bill  In 
determining  the  econocoic  class  of  persons 
eligible  for  compensation  Is  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  "financial  stress"  which  Is  defined  as: 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  the  undue  financial  strain  experienced 
by  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent  or  de- 
pendents as  the  resiilt  of  pecuniary  loss  from 
an  act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to 
a  claim  under  this  'part,  disregarding  owner- 
ship of — 

(A)  a  residence: 

(B)  normal  household  Items  and  personal 
effects: 

(C)  an  automobile; 

(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
gainful  employment:  and 

(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  in  eiceas  of 
one  year's  gross  income  or  $10,000  in  value, 
whichever  Is  lesa." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Thus,  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  so-called 

average  middle  class  American  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  this  prograjn.>* 

"The  upper  middle  class  and  the  very 
wealthy  of  our  nation  generally  would  be  in- 
eligible for  compensation  as  they  would  not 
be  able  to  demonstrate  a  state  of  "financial 
•tress"  as  the  result  of  any  violent  crime  com- 
mitted against  them.  The  very  poor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  also  be  ineligible,  since  un- 
der the  terms  of  tb«  bUl,  the  requisite  "fi- 
nancial stress"  must  be  the  result  of  the 
crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim.><  This  latter 
class  of  Individuals  would  continue  to  receive 
any  assistance  for  which  they  might  be 
eligible  through  the  modality  of  existing  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

The  notion  of  middle  class  welfare  strikes 
OS  as  an  anomaly. 

INSTTRABLX  RISKS 

Our  misgivings  with  respect  to  the  basic 
rationale  of  8.  300  are  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  losses  which  are  covered  by  the  bill 
are  all  Insurable  risks. 

Section  450  (16)  of  8.  300  sets  forth  the  so- 
called  "pecuniary  losses"  which  would  be 
compensable  under  this  legislation.  Included 
are  medical  expenses,  loss  of  earnings,  child 
care  expenses,  burial  costs  and  loss  of  sup- 
port. All  of  these  potential  losses  could,  of 
course,  be  covered  by  private  Insurance  cover- 
age with  life,  medical  and  Income  protection 
policies. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  so-called  average 
American  citizens  who  wovUd  come  within 
the   purview   of   this   proposal    to   consider 


whether  they  want  to  be  taxed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  which  would  set  up 
yet  another  Federal  bureaucracy  to  provide 
coverage  that  Is  now  available  to  them  in  the 
private  sector.  It  is  our  belief  that  Oovem- 
ment  participation  in  this  area  Is  best  kept  to 
a  minimum. 

AOUtNISTSATION 

statistics  available  from  those  states  which 
currently  have  victim  compensation  pro- 
grams in  operation  reveal  that  inordinate 
portions  of  their  budgets  are  expended  to 
cover  administrative  costs.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  the  State  of  New  York 
spent  approximately  23  percent  of  Its  total 
budget  on  administrative  expense8.»»  During 
the  same  period,  the  corresponding  per- 
centage figure  for  this  purpose  in  Maryland 
was  approximately  25  percent.^ 

In  the  Federal  victim  compensation  pro- 
gram which  would  be  established  by  Part  A 
of  8.  300,  it  Is  likely  that  the  administrative 
costs  would  be  even  higher.  Salaries  would  be 
far  greater  than  those  provided  by  the 
states."  and  it  can  also  be  anticipated  that  a 
relatively  larger  staff  would  be  employed." 
STATS  PRiORrnxs 

At  the  present  time,  the  program  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
may  be  characterized  as  a  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  federal  assistance  for  states  and 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the  area 
of  criminal  Justice. 

To  these  Senators,  the  subject  bill  Is  re- 
gressive to  the  extent  It  moves  toward  the 
outdated  notion  of  categorical  grants.  More- 
over, this  suggestion  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  President  has  Jxist  proposed  another  logi- 
cal step  towards  a  "New  Federalism" — special 
revenue  sharing  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

On  March  14.  Senator  Hruska  Introduced 
S.  1234  at  the  request  of  the  Administration." 
The  sum  of  this  bill  Is  a  new  mechanism 
placing  crime  control  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  of  government  where  results  can  be 
best  achieved  and  where  It  will  be  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  sub- 
ject bill  files  in  the  face  of  this  newly  pro- 
posed direction  for  LEAA  and.  in  this  respect. 
U  Ul-advlsed. 

FEDERAL  VICTIMS 

8.  300  would  operate  on  two  levels. 

Part  A  would  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
pensation Program  to  provide  compensation 
to  victims  of  crime  when  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for 
compensation  occurred — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(1)  within  the  "special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

(2)  within  the   District  of  Columbia:    or 

(3)  within  "Indian  country"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1151  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code." 

•  *  •  •  • 
Part  B  of  the  bill  would  function  on  a 

second  level  by  providing  LEAA  funds  for 
similar  programs  on  a  State  level." 

Of  the  nine  States  that  currently  have 
victim  compensation  programs  In  operation, 
four  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility, 
that  the  offense  giving  rise  to  a  claim  be 
a  crime  tmder  State  law.  Oenerally,  the  re- 
maining five  States  require  only  that  the 
situs  of  the  crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
be  within  the  geographic  limitations  of  the 
Jurisdiction.** 

Under  this  approach,  one  can  recognize 
the  imminent  possibility  that  In  at  least 
four  States,  a  citizen  could  be  injured  while 
assisting  a  Federal  officer  In  the  performance 
of  his  law  enforcement  duties  and  yet  not 
be  eligible  for  any  Federal  assistance  through 
the  modality  of  either  part  A  or  part  B.*" 
More  Importantly,  If  S.  300  were  enacted  it 
would  not  ensvire  the  availability  of  com- 
pensation to  the  victims  of  Federal  crimes 


In  the  future  since  this  would  depend  upon 
whether  aU  of  the  States  enacted  similar 
programs. 

It  would  seem  to  us  more  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  first  consider  the  advisability 
of  providing  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
crime  which  falls  within  the  Juiifldlctlonal 
reach  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
eminent. 

COSTS   or  COKFENSATION 

The  proponents  of  S.  300  urge  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  program  would  approxi- 
mate only  $30  million  per  annum  at  a  fuU 
operational  level.**  I  believe  this  figure  is 
totally  unrealistic  in  view  of  one  extremely 
significant  feature  In  the  bill. 

Any  compensation  due  to  a  victim  of 
crime  under  this  plan  would  be  reduced  by 
the  proceeds  of  insurance  which  are  re- 
covered or  recoverable  by  the  victim.^  This 
provision  all  but  invites  insurance  com- 
panies to  amend  their  existing  life,  health 
and  income  protection  policies  so  as  to  dis- 
claim coverage  in  Instances  where  protection 
would  be  afforded  by  8.  300.  This  course  of 
action  would  then  permit  them  to  reduce 
premiums  and  presumably,  attract  more 
business. 

The  same  analysis  which  led  to  the  $30 
million  total  cost  figure  referred  to  above, 
also  Indicated  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity (perhaps  80%)  of  our  population  Is  cur- 
rently covered  by  health  Insurance.  Should 
Insurers  amend  their  policies  around  8.  300. 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  would  Increase  by 
perhaps  as  much  as  500%,  thus  reqxiiring  as 
much  as  $160  million  per  year  in  Federal 
outlays. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  It  would 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  amend  8.  300  to 
preclude  this  possibility.  Such  action  would 
have  the  net  effect  of  punishing  those  re- 
sponsible individuals  who  have  attempted  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  families  from 
financial   disaster  by  purchasing  Insurance. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  above-stated  reason,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  a.  300.  and  urge  our 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Roman  L.  Hrttska. 
Sam  J.  EsvTN,  Jr. 
St»om     THtntMOND, 
rOOTNOTES 

'  S.  2166.  the  "Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
tion Act",  July  17,  1966.  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.. 
Ill  Cong.  Rec.  13997  (1966).  SimUar  bills 
were  also  Introduced  by  Senator  Tarborough 
In  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses.  8.  646.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967),  113  Cong.  Rec.  1491 
(1967):  S.  9.  91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1969).  115 
Cong.  Rec.  768  (1969). 

*See  "Victims  of  Crime".  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.8.  Senate  (92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1972)). 
Hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings. 

•The  vote  on  final  passaee  of  8.  760  was 
60-8.  118  Cong.  Rec.  8.  16099  (dally  edition, 
September  18,  1972).  See  also  the  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  8. 
760  (8.  Rept.  No.  92-1104,  92d  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
(1972),  and  floor  debate  on  the  measure  at 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  in. 
p.  30993-31108. 

♦  Sees.  22  to  24  of  the  Code  of  Hanunurabl 
referred  to  tn  this  Report,  supra,  p.  2.  See 
also  Chlldres,  "Compensation  for  Criminally 
Inflicted  Personal  Injury,"  39  N.Y.U.  L.  Rev. 
444  (1964) :  Wolfgang,  "Victim  Compensation 
in  Crimes  of  Personal  Violence,"  50  Minn 
L.  Rev.  223  (1965):  and  additional  articles 
gathered  at  hearings,  p.  535. 

•Italian  poeitlvlste  such  as  Farofalo  and 
Ferrl  had  a  great  Influence.  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, used  their  concepts  as  precedent  for 
Article  2,  of  the  Mexican  Code  which  was 
enacted  In  1929  and  established  a  system 
of  reparations.  Chlldres,  supra  at  449-61. 

•See  section  467  and  458  of  part  A  and 
section  104  of  8.  300. 
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*  See  hearings,  p.  634;  and  this  Report,  »u- 
pro.  p.  10. 

■  See  statement  of  Senator  Walter  P.  Mon- 
dale,  Heuringi.  pp.  487-88:  and  Ooldbsrg, 
"Equality  and  Oovemmant  Action,"  30 
N.Y.U.  L.  Rev.  206,  224  (19«4). 

•  See  statement  of  Governor  Marvin  Man- 
del.  Hearings,  pp.  183-140. 

"See  Report  of  TKe  CfhaUen^e  of  Crime  tn 
a  Free  Society  (1967). 

"■  See  this  Report,  supra,  p.  5. 

"8.  300,  Sec.  460(8). 

"See  this  Report,  supra,  p.  6. 

"8.  300,  Sec.  454(a).  See  Similar  provision 
In  New  York's  program.  Hearings,  pp.  627 
and  044. 

"  Hearings,  p.  728. 

"Hearings,  p.  781. 

"  a  806,  sec.  103. 

"  8.  300.  sec.  462. 

t*S.  1334.  Introduced  Mar.  14,  1973.  See  110 
Con.  Rec.  p.  7714. 

"S.  300,  sec.  466(a). 

n  8.  300,  sees.  105-107. 

**8ee  Federal  Crime  Compensation  Stat- 
ute: Major  Features,  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  118,  pt. 
24.  pp.  80908-31001. 

"  This  report  at  p.  31.  aupra.  suggests  that 
such  a  possibility  be  eliminated  by  regula- 
tion. 

"  Hearings,  pp.  710-48. 

•■8.  300  Sees.  460(16)  (c)  and  (16)  and  463 
(b). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  this  way,  without 
repetition  at  this  time  of  those  views,  the 
grounds  for  opposition  to  the  bill  and  the 
grounds  for  opposing  Its  passage  will  be 
found  In  the  Ricord  at  a  proper  place. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
majority  leader  for  his  courtesy  in  sifford- 
ing  this  opportunity  for  this  discussion 
and  the  inclusion  of  additional  relevant 
material. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr,  Allen)  Is  rec- 
oenized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes,  which  I 
will  return  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks,  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  AT. I  .EN.  I  am-  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 
ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, October  8,  the  Senate  began  consid- 
eration of  a  bin  which  is  of  monumental 
Importance  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of 
1973. 

One  of  the  subjects  debated  yesterday 
was  an  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Majority    Leader,    Senator 


Manstiku),  which  would  withdraw  from 
surface  and  open  pit  mining  operations 
all  federally -owned  coal  deposits  where 
the  surface  rights  were  privately  owned. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  returning  to  Wash- 
ington from  North  Dakota  and  was  de- 
tained In  Chicago's  O'Hare  Airport  by 
weather  and  mechanical  failure  during 
debate  on  this  amendment.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  me  to  be  on  the  floor  In  time 
to  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  RxcoRi),  I  want  to  say  that  I  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  while  he  was  ground -bound  in 
Chicago.  I  had  intended  to  say  something 
as  to  his  position  on  this  matter  on  yes- 
terday. I  forgot  to  do  so.  I  am  glad  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  here  in  person 
to  state  his  position,  and  I  want  the 
RzcoRo  to  show  what  he  would  have  done 
had  he  been  here. 


signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN). 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  t2ie 
Speaker  had  aflOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  278.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manuela 
Benito  Martin; 

8.  798,  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1016.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  or 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in  satis- 
faction of  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1141.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution  for  dol- 
lars, half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  special  silver  coins 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
McCarver.  Georgia  VUla  McCarver,  Kathy  Mc- 
Carver,  and  Edith  McCarver; 

HJl.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Alexis  Callgdong  Slaotong; 

HJl.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Campos; 

HJl.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Wendt; 

HJt.  1378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Bashllne; 

HJt.  1462.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  R. 
Poe; 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Albertha  Service  Gordon; 

HJt.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Barr; 

HH.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ngfuyen  Thi  Le  Flntland  and  Susan  Flnt- 
land; 

H.R.  2216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

HJi.  4S07.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  JUn 
Thorpe; 

H.R.  0628.  An  act  to  amend  section  101 
(b)  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act  of  1071 
to  enlarge  the  class  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  the  claims  program 
established  by  that  Act; 

H.R.  7699.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  fill- 
lag  of  vacancies  In  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands:   and 

HJt.  7076.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  31.  1966.  commemorating  certain 
historical  events  In  the  State  of 


The    above    bills    were    subsequently 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161— 
A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  STUDENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  which  had  as  its  purpose 
limiting  sharply  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  to  order  massMl 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren.  That 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  and  was  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill. 

On  three  separate  occasions,  an  effort 
was  made  to  cut  off  the  debate  that  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  bill — a  fili- 
buster, if  you  please,  mounted  by  those 
who  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  bUL 
While  the  number  favoring  the  ending 
of  debate  increased  with  each  vote  taken 
in  the  Senate,  the  necessary  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  did  not  vote  In 
favor  of  shutting  off  debate,  and  the  bill 
was  {illowed  to  die. 

At  the  start  of  this  first  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  a  number  of  similar  blUs 
were  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  a  num- 
ber of  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  had  as  their  objective  the 
ending  of  forced  mass  busing  of  school- 
children. Those  bills  have  languished  in 
the  committees  to  which  they  were  re- 
ferred and  not  one  single  bill,  even 
though  there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
pending  in  the  various  committees  of  the 
Senate,  has  seen  the  light  of  day  to  the 
point  of  being  referred  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  very  sound,  they  are  reasonable,  they 
are  fair,  they  are  Just,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  rules  do  permit  a  bill 
to  be  introduced  and  to  reach  the  calen- 
dar without  being  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, so  that  the  full  Senate  then  would 
have  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  wishes  to  take  up  the  bill  and  if  it  toc^ 
it  up,  whether  it  saw  fit  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  do  plan  to  offer  a  Senate  joint 
resolution,  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  have  as  its  effect 
the  ending  of  the  practice  of  mass  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  ordered  by  the 
Federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  racial  balance  in  our  public 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution, and  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  will  object  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration. If  he  does,  I  will  then  ask  for 
a  first  reading  and  unanimous  consent 
for  a  second  reading.  If  objection  is  made 
to  the  second  reading,  the  bill  will  come 
up  on  the  next  legislative  day  and  at  that 
time  it  will  go  to  second  reading,  and  if 
objection  is  made  to  going  further  with 
the  bill,  it  will  go  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  provides  that: 

No  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
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h\B  race,  creed,  or  color  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  partlciUar  school. 

This  language  is  designed  to  protect 
public  school  students  in  every  area  of 
the  United  States  from  arbitrary  assign- 
ment to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  color — a  fundamental 
right  enjoyed  in  every  civilized  nation 
except  the  United  States. 

It  is  designed  to  protect  parents  and 
children  in  every  region  of  the  Nation 
from  the  Imposition  of  massive  busing 
and  cross-busing  schemes  impKised  by 
Federal  court  Judges. 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  uprooting 
and  transportation  of  schoolchildren 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  court-imposed 
racial  ratios  in  public  schools. 

It  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  denial  to 
children  of  their  traditional  right  to  at- 
tend neighborhood  schools. 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  arbitrary  and 
capricious  abuses  of  power  by  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  Judges  while  acting  in  the  role 
that  they  have  assumed  of  judicial  school 
boards. 

It  is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  floating 
and  constantly  changing  school  attend- 
BiTtce  zones  established  by  Judicial  decrees 
which  result  in  many  children  attending 
eight  or  nine  separate  schools  in  the 
course  of  a  high  school  career. 

It  Is  designed  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  children  from  ju- 
dicial decrees  which,  in  the  name  of 
equity,  subordinate  these  considerations 
to  £u-bltrary  racial  ratio  standards. 

It  is  designed  to  return  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  the  control  of  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  States  and  communities 
In  which  they  are  located. 

In  sum  and  substance,  it  is  designed  to 
get  the  Federal  courts  out  of  the  nonju- 
dicial business  of  supervising  the  opera- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  local 
public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  public  Is  not 
familiar  with  the  judicial  sophistry  re- 
lied on  by  Federal  court  Judges  to  im- 
pose their  theories  upon  the  people.  I 
think  it  well  for  all  of  us  to  examine  the 
tortured  line  of  reasoning  which  has 
brought  us  to  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

After  the  1954  Brown  decision,  classi- 
fication of  students  by  race  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  became  unconstitutional. 
Then,  by  judicial  decree,  such  classifi- 
cations and  assignments  gradually  be- 
came not  only  constitutional  but  an  af- 
firmative duty  of  school  boards  because. 
It  was  said,  previous  classifications  and 
assignments  by  race  had  resulted  in  dual 
school  systems. 

Thus,  the  prohibition  of  the  14th 
amendment  that  no  State  shall  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  was  con- 
verted into  a  command  that  white  school- 
children within  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S. 
District  Courts  be  deprived  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  being  denied  the 
right  to  attend  neighborhood  and  com- 
mimity  schools  and  by  being  forceably 
uprooted  and  transported  to  distant 
schools  for  the  piirpose  of  meeting  and 
maintaining  racial  quotas  in  the  schools. 

We  insist  that  it  is  a  perverse  and 
dangerous  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Constitution  to  give  retroac- 


tive application  to  an  Interpretation  of 
the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  correct  past  social  or  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  is  education  today — 
tomorrow  It  could  be  Income,  housing  or 
any  objective  conceived  to  be  within  the 
Socialist  concept  of  equality.  Neither  can 
the  means  employed  by  the  Court  In 
school  cases  be  justified  by  necessity, 
other  means  were  and  remsiin  available 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which,  as  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  is: 

To  see  that  school  authorities  excluded  no 
pupil  of  a  racial  minority  from  any  school, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  account  of  race. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  absurdity,  in  my 
judgment,  to  contend  that  racial  ratios 
in  schools  and  massive  busing  and  cross- 
busing  are  essential  to  achieve  the  stated 
objective.  However,  instead  of  keeping 
the  objective  in  mind,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  apparently  was  sold  a  pot  full  of 
sociological  hogwash  to  the  effect  that 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  requires 
the  establishment  of  racial  ratios  for  all 
schools  and  school  assignments  to  reflect, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  racial  compo- 
sition in  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  readily  see  the 
problem  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Covart  if  It 
tried  to  maintain  that  the  Constitution 
requires  afllrmative  action  to  Implement 
a  sociological  dogma  because,  as  Chief 
Justice  Burger  expressed  it : 

Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordered  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basts. 

•  •  •  *  • 
The  task  Is  to  correct  .  .  .  the  conJltlou 

which  offends  the  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court  hit 
upon  the  idea  that  the  condition  to  be 
corrected  was  "dual"  school  systems.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  term  was  never  de- 
fined, nor  have  local  school  officials  ever 
been  Informed  as  to  what  is  ultimately 
required  to  dismantle  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem and,  thus,  what  is  required  to  rectify 
the  constitutional  violation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dual  school  system  has  fre- 
quently been  adverted  to  In  Court  opin- 
ions. For  example.  In  the  Swann  opinion. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  stated: 

The  target  of  the  cases  from  Brown  I  to 
the  present  was  the  dual  school  system. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  remedy  commanded  was  to  dismantle 
dual  school  systems. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  expired. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUS11«:SS 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
claim  my  time  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
so  he  may  complete  his  speech? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  morning  hour,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161— 
A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ASSIGNMENT  OP  STUDENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
very  kind  and  cooperative  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  might  state  that  before  planning 
to  introduce  the  Joint  resolution  I  con- 
ferred With  the  majority  leader  to  alert 
him  to  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution,  so  he  could  advise 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  effort  to 
be  on  hand.  I  also  advised  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
jAvrrs) . 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  under  color 
of  dismantling  dual  school  systems  that 
the  Court  has  resorted  to  reducing  chil- 
dren to  abstract  digits  an6  to  be  hauled 
about  the  countryside  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  as  Federal  court 
judges  may  consider  necessary  from  year 
to  year  to  dismantle  "dual"  school 
systems. 

In  short,  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  judicial  objective  of  seeing 
that  no  pupil  of  a  racial  minority  be 
excluded  from  attending  a  public  school 
on  the  basis  of  his  race,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Judicial  demand  that  all 
schools  achieve  and  maintain  a  particu- 
lar racial  ratio  In  the  schools  of  a  sys- 
tem,  year  after  year  after  year.  Devia- 
tions from  the  racial  ratio  Is  always 
treated  as  evidence  that  a  dual  school 
system  still  exists  and  is  supposed  to 
Justify  whatever  steps  a  U.S.  district 
court  judge  may  think  necessary  to  over- 
come such  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court  has  sought  to 
avoid  defending  the  proposition  that  thft 
Constitution  requires  the  assignment  and 
busing  of  children  to  schools  as  may  be 
dictated  by  arbitrary  racial  ratios.  The 
Court  has  said : 

The  constitutional  command  to  desegregate 
schools  does. not  mean  that  every  school  In 
every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as 
a  whole. 

But  then  the  Court  went  on  to  say  that 
deviations  from  the  norm  or  "racial  bal- 
ance" constituted  a  starting  point  In  the 
process  of  shaping  a  remedy,  rather  than 
an  Inflexible  requirement.  Thus,  the 
starting  point  for  assigning  and  busing 
children  to  overcome  the  racial  Imbal- 
ance in  schools. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Important  for  all 
Senators  to  understand  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  is  poised  to  Jump  on  school 
systems  in  bH  States.  The  macinot  line 
represented  by  the  artificial  de  Jure-de 
facto  distinctions  between  types  of  racial 
segregation  in  schools  has  been  breached. 
Ehrery  school  system  in  this  Nation  will 
become  subject  to  racial  ratio  decrees 
and  assignments  and  transportation  of 
children  by  race  to  meet  those  ratios 
unless  we  get  behind  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  our  people  from 
implementation  of  sociological  dogmas 
Imposed  upon  us  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  ;  ^-    '•'-  '.  ■••'»' 
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Mr.  President,  in  order  to  assure  Sen- 
ators that  this  proposed  amendment 
would  not  have  the  dire  consequences 
which  some  will  predict,  let  us  review 
the  record. 

Today,  almost  20  years  after  the  Brown 
decision,  there  are  no  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  the  South.  In  fact,  very,  very  few 
racially  identifiable  schools  exist  any- 
wliere  in  the  South.  The  preponderance 
of  racially  identifiable  schools  are  lo- 
cated not  in  the  South,  but  in  aresis  out- 
side of  the  South.  No  one  today  can  seri- 
ously contend  that  any  State  in  the 
United  States  or  any  school  board  in  the 
United  States  deliberately  classifies  and 
assigns  students  to  segregate  school  chil- 
dren by  race.  The  only  agency  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  which  clas- 
sifies and  assigns  students  by  race  Is  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

In  doing  so  they  have  abandoned 
their  original  premises — abandoned  law 
for  sociological  theories — abandoned 
traditional  principles  of  equity  in  favor 
of  absolutes — and  abandoned  compas- 
sion for  power — in  the  process  they  have 
done  Incalculable  harm  to  the  institution 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  to  the  in- 
stitution of  public  school  education. 

These  judges  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  they  are  exercising  equity  powers 
characterized  by  flexibility  to  adjust  de- 
crees to  circumstances  existing  in  sep- 
arate schools  and  school  systems.  In- 
stead, they  subordinate  considerations 
of  local  circumstances,  sound  educa- 
tional practiced,  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  children,  and  public  support  of 
public  school  education,  to  Inflexible  ar- 
bitrary racial  ratios. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  abominable  process  has 
produced  the  precise  opposite  effect  orig- 
inally Intended— it  is  producing  resegre- 
gation  of  schools  and  a  collapse  of  pub- 
lic support  for  our  schools  on  the  part  of 
whites  and  Macks  alike  by  reason  of 
needless  hardships  Imposed  by  judicial 
assignments  which  require  massive  bus- 
ing and  cross-busing  to  maintain  an 
Imposed  racial  ratio  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  meantime,  I  urge  Senators  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity to  relieve  the  Federal  courts  from 
their  ill-conceived,  sociological  role  in 
public  school  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduced  a  joint 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  read  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  161)  by  title, 
as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  assignment  of  students  to 
pxibllc  schools. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
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mous  consent  to  have  a  second  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard,  and  the  joint 
resolution  will  go  over  to  the  next  legis- 
lative day  for  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  If  objection  is  made  to 
further  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution on  the  next  legislative  day,  will 
It  go  to  the  calendar? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes;  that  is,  after  it  Is  read  the 
second  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  disthiguished 
Presiding  Officer. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be 
recognized  in  the  morning  hour?  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  Is  conducting  morning 
business  under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  In  the  morn- 
ing hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  the  reasons  for  my  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

I  believe  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  route  is  entirely  open  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  on  busing  or  any- 
thing else.  That  is  the  genius  of  our 
country.  I  have  often  argued  to  wild 
young  radicals  that  if  they  persuade 
enough  people,  they  can  change  the  con- 
stitutional structure  of  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  to  stop  them,  provided 
they  can  persuade  enough  people.  So  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  route  being 
pursued  by  the  Senator,  but  I  believe  that 
a  matter  so  portentous  as  this  should 
go  to  a  committee  for  consideration,  so 
I  shall,  at  the  appropriate  time,  imder 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  seek  to  have  this 
proposed  coristltutional  amendment  sent 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  it 
normally  goes  for  consideration,  unless 
the  Senate  wishes  to  make  disposition 
of  it  to  another  committee  or  something 
Uke  that. 

In  essence,  this  proposal  also  poses  a 
very  serious  problem  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, because  efforts  have  been  made 
to  eliminate  busing — I  am  leaving  all  the 
handles  on  the  word — for  school  desegre- 
gation purposes  by  law. 

The  right  to  have  a  nonsegregated 
school  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
America  Is  a  constitutional  right.  It  is 
not  a  right  conferred  by  law,  but  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  courts,  therefore, 
under  the  Constitution,  as  independent 
agents,  have  the  right  to  determine  how 
that  shall  be  realized,  and  they  have 
determined  that  busing  is  one  way  in 
which  it  can  and  should  be  realized. 


Therefore,  as  I  agree  with  the  courts 
In  that,  I  think  what  the  Senate  has 
done — and  I  would  like  to  repeat  that, 
because  It  has  been  so  sound  to  me — has 
been  the  soundest  way  to  resolve  the  con- 
troversy. The  Senate  has  had  its  own 
control  on  financing,  on  how  Federal 
money  will  be  used  for  that  purpose; 
therefore,  in  using  that  method,  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  very  bill,  the  higher  educa- 
tion bin,  which  contains  the  current  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  busing  problem,  has 
determined,  in  its  version,  that  where 
busing  was  essential  for  desegregation 
of  public  schools  at  a  given  place,  where  it 
did  not  impinge  upon  the  health  of  the 
student  and  where  it  did  not  materially 
and  adversely  affect  the  educational  op- 
portunity of  the  student,  which  included 
both  the  school  whence  he  came  and  the 
school  to  which  he  went,  then  It  would 
allow  all  Federal  money  to  be  used  for 
busing.  I  wish  to  afHrm  that  that  seems 
to  be  a  fair,  resisonable,  and  Intelligent 
course,  proceeding  In  a  proper  way,  be- 
cause It  concerns  the  prop>er  use  of  Fed- 
eral money. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Just  to  finish  the  thought.  I  hope  very 
much  we  will,  in  the  way  in  which  Amer- 
ican law  has  a  way  of  developing — I  my- 
self sponsored  laws  which  took  many 
years,  like  16  years  for  the  National  Arts 
Endowment,  to  become  law — pursue  our 
own  constitutional  authority  to  produce 
a  fair  result  to  provide  for  an  oppressed 
major  minority  in  our  country,  which 
in  any  other  covmtry  would  be  fantas- 
tic— and  they  are  among  the  most  pa- 
triotic of  Americans — if  we  let  the  sys- 
tem work  for  them,  and  not  let  the  sys- 
tem, as  they  feel  deeply,  work  against 
them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
proposed  merely  states  that  no  public 
school  student  shall,  because  of  his  race, 
creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  or  required 
to  attend  a  particular  school.  This 
Eimendment  does  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
and  in  exact  words,  say  that  no  forced 
mass  busing  can  be  used,  but  It  does  hit 
at  the  assignment  by  race,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  no  assignment  by  race,  there 
will  then  be  no  need  of  busing. 

I  call  further  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  statement,  which  is  sought  to  be 
written  Into  the  Constitution,  Is  the  very 
law  of  the  Brown  ctise  in  1954,  which 
stated  that  a  State  cannot  make  assign- 
ments by  race.  The  Supreme  Court 
changed  course  180  degrees  and  has  re- 
quired that  some  States,  certainly  In 
areas  such  as  Alabama  and  the  South 
where  we  have  so-called  de  jure  segre- 
gation, must  take  sfflrmatlve  steps  to 
establish  certain  racial  ratios,  and  that 
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In  carrying  out  that  procesfi,  busing  Is 
a  permissible  tool. 

If  we  merely  had  the  law  of  the  Brown 
case,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  is  to  get  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  back  on  course  that  this 
amendment  is  sought  to  be  Introduced 
Into  the  Senate  and  submitted  to  the 
several  States. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSMISSION  TO 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 
OF  THE  TRANSCRIPT  AND  SHORT- 
HAND NOTES  OF  CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
closed  session  of  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973,  has  been  edited  and  re- 
vised and  resealed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  tran- 
script and  the  shorthand  notes  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
keeping  in  the  vault  in  his  ofiQce  with 
other  such  transcripts  and  notes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  9,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuels 
Bonlte  Martin; 

S.  795.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1016.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  or 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  In  satis- 
faction of  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1141.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution  for  dol- 
lars, half  dollars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to 
authorize  the  Issuance  of  special  sUver  coins 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Resolution,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

8.  2493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (Rept. 
No,  93-451 ) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2463.  A  blU  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
James  W.  Trimble  Dam  (Rept.  No.  93-463); 
and 

S.  2486.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  project 
referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Savannah  River,  Oeorgla  and 
South  Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Lake"   (Rept.  No.  93-454). 

By  Mr.  SYMINOTON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  3498.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe  (Rept.  No.  93-363) . 


By  Mr.  MoCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  miLiring  an 
appropriation  for  special  payments  to  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  for  the  flacal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purpoaes  (Rept.  No. 
93-405). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Nationsd  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Elxecutive  Calendar,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  Information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  He  on 
the  desk  are  as  follows : 

David  M.  Donaldson,  and  sundry  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Ouard;  and 

Joseph  A.  Sowers,  and  sundry  officers,  for 
promotion  In  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mo^herlc  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TtTT.T-q  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  with  the  exception 
of  S.J.  Res.  161,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
8.  2651.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  2653.  A  bUI  to  Improve  bilingual  and  bl- 
culttiral  educational  opportunities  for  chU- 
dren  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  tAbor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
KiNNZDT,  and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  2553.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  Vn  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965   to   extend,   Improve,   and   expand   pro- 
grams of  bUlngual  education,  teacher  train- 
ing, and  child  development.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2664.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Kahsal  and  Herouy  Berhane.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
SJ.  Res.  161.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  assignment  of 
students   to  public  schools.  Read   the  first 
time. 

By  Mr.  WILLLAMS: 
S.J.  Res.  162.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
in  AprU  1974,  as  "National  Arbor  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 
SJ.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  full  week 
In  March  of  each  year  "National  Agrlcxilture 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATE3CENTS   ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Cranston,   and  Mr.  Mon- 
tota) : 
S.  2652.  A  bill  to  improve  bilingual  and 
blcultural  educational  opportunities  for 
children    of    limited     English-spefkklng 
ability.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

BILUtaVM.   EDUCATION   aZFOBM   ACr  0»   1»7» 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  legislation  to  reform 
and  expand  bilingual  education  oppor- 
timltles  for  American  schoolchildren. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act 
of  1973,  which  is  coeponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Montoya), 
challenges  the  downgrading  of  bilingual 
education  programs  contained  within  the 
past  budget  proposals  of  the  administra- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  a  complementary  measure  in 
the  field  of  bilingual  education  being  in- 
troduced today  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston). 

While  there  are  different  points  of 
emphasis  in  the  two  bUls.  they  together 
represent  a  major  initiative  to  place  a 
new  Federal  priority  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion. We  expect  early  hearings  on  our 
proposals  and  Intend  to  work  for  early 
Senate  approval. 

The  5-year  authorization  for  an  ex- 
panded bilingual  education  prograjn  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act  of 
1973  will  Insure  that  school  districts, 
teacher  training  programs,  and  parents 
will  be  able  to  plan  bilingual  education 
programs  with  the  knowledge  that  Fed- 
eral support  Is  not  an  on-agaln,  off-agaln 
proposition.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
make  g(x>d  on  the  promise  of  equal  edu- 
cation to  all  schoolchildren  smd  the  bi- 
lingual education  program  Is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  achieving  that  goal. 

The  bill  authorizes  $135  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $150  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  $175  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Presidential  vetoes  of  appropriations 
bills  containing  Increases  in  bilingual 
education  have  stunted  the  program's 
development  in  the  past. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967 
was  designed  as  the  first  step  In  assur- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  to 
children  from  bilingual  backgrounds, 
Mexlcan-AmericEin  children,  Puerto 
Rican  children,  Cuban  children,  Portu- 
gue.se  children,  Asian  children,  and  In- 
dian children.  Unforttmately  the  Federal 
funds  to  back  up  that  commitment  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  The  promise  made 
to  these  children  has  not  been  kept. 

For  the  5  million  schoolchildren  whom 
the  OfiBce  of  Education  has  estimated 
have  come  to  school  with  English-speak- 
ing deficiencies,  the  Federal  bilingual 
education  program  has  been  of  limited 
value. 

The  degree  of  our  failure  can  be  read 
in  the  reports  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  They  foimd  that  less  than 
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S  percent  of  the  Mexican-American  stu- 
dent population  was  reached  by  blllnguaJ 
education  programs.  In  three  States, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  bi- 
lingual programs  were  reaching  less  than 

I  percent  of  the  Chictmo  student  popu- 
lation. While  California  had  more  bilin- 
gual programs  than  any  other  State,  it 
still  was  reaching  less  than  2  percent 
of  Its  Mexlcan-AmericEin  students.  Simi- 
lar reports  have  shown  Puerto  Rican  and 
other  limited-English-speaking  children 
similarly  neglected. 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
«fation's  217  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams serve  only  147,000  children.  While 
the  Federal  effort  has  stimulated  some 

II  States  to  adopt  bilingual  programs  of 
their  own,  the  vtist  majority  of  the  States 
are  doing  very  little  in  this  tu-ea.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrcoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  report  on  State  legislation  on 
bilingual  education  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  DisadvEintaged  Children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plesised  that  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  a  leader  in  the  Nation  in 
the  effort  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  In 
the  field  of  bilingtial  education.  The 
State's  bilingual  education  law  serves  as 
a  model ;  but  even  in  Massachusetts  much 
remains  to  be  done  as  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  children  participate  in  full 
bilingual  programs. 

Nationwide,  in  the  area  of  preschool 
education,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
nimiber  of  Spanish -speaking  children 
between  3  and  5  years  of  age  are  enrolled 
and  even  these  40,000  yoimgsters  are  not 
receiving  full  bilingual  programs  in  most 
Instances. 

When  one  looks  at  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  bilingual  young  people  is  mirrored  in 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  national 
or  State  vocational  education  programs 
to  incorporate  bilingual  methods  or  cur- 
riculum. 

Part  of  the  failure  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  to  these  children  relates 
to  our  failure  to  produce  a  cadre  of  ex- 
perienced and  qualified  bilingual  profes- 
sionals and  paraprofesslonals  to  staff 
these  programs  or  bilingual  educators  to 
produce  adequate  curricula.  The  OflBce  of 
Education  has  found  in  a  study  of  76  of 
Its  own  programs  that  some  or  all  of  the 
teachers  involved  were  not  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  In  bilingual  programs. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  also 
estimated  the  percentage  of  teachers  in 
Texas  involved  in  bilingual  education 
programs  or  participating  in  Inservlce 
training  for  bilingual  education  to  be 
only  1.2  percent  of  the  total.  The  other 
four  Southwestern  States  showed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  or  less  of  the  teachers 
involved  in  such  bilingual  programs. 

Despite  the  authority  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  for  teacher  training  and 
professional  development,  virtually  no 
title  VII  funds  have  been  spent  for  this 
purpose.  This  bill  presents  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  teacher  training. 


These  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  They  do  not  measure  the  degree  of 
harm  done  to  a  child  who  is  forced  to  sit 
in  classes  and  listen  to  teachers  he  can- 
not understand  or  complete  assignments 
from  books  he  cannot  read. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation  is  per- 
haps exemplified  by  the  mere  fact  that 
in  1970,  the  OfBce  for  Civil  Rights  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  memo- 
randum to  school  districts  declaring 
that: 

School  districts  must  not  assign  national 
orlgln-mlnortty  group  students  to  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which  essentially  measure  or  evaluate  Eng- 
lish language  slOlls. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  that 
memorandum — which  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks — dem- 
onstrates the  depth  of  the  falliire  of  our 
educational  system  for  children  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
of  these  reasons,  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  need  to  reexamine  the  adequacy 
of  the  education  system's  response  to  the 
needs  of  bilingual  children  at  all  levels, 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  bills  will  ini- 
tiate that  response  on  the  Federal  level. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Bilingual 
Education  Reform  Act  is  the  result  of 
substantial  input  smd  research  from  the 
bilingual  education  community.  It  Incor- 
porates many  of  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations.  I  particularly  would 
like  to  recognize  the  assistance  provided 
by  La  Raza  Association  of  Spanish  Sur- 
named  Americans,  who  helped  bring 
together  persons  with  substantial  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  bilingual  education  to 
comment  on  earlier  drafts  of  this 
legislation. 

We  anticipate  that  they  and  many 
other  educators,  parents,  and  community 
groups  of  all  ethnic  backgroimds  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
legislation  during  the  hearing  process. 

The  bill  does  the  following: 

First,  It  extends  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion act  for  5  years  with  Increased 
authorizations. 

Second,  it  responds  to  the  clear  need 
for  creating  adequate  numbers  of  trained 
and  competent  bilingual  educators.  It 
earmarks  35  percent  of  all  appropriations 
in  excess  of  $35  million  for  bilingual 
teacher  training  programs  at  junior  col- 
leges, community  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, short-term  training  institutes  for  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  and  parapro- 
fesslonals, and  a  fellowship  program  for 
individuals  seeking  advanced  training  in 
bilingual  education. 

Third,  it  provides  a  special  emphasis 
on  junior  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges where  the  vast  majority  of  Spanish- 
speaking  college  students  are  enrolled. 
Some  70  percent  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing population  enrolled  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  attending  junior  and 
community  colleges. 


Fourth,  the  bill  enunciates  a  clear  de- 
mand for  full  biUngual  programs  In 
which  children  are  taught  in  the  lan- 
guage they  learn  best  in  and  In  which 
the  goal  is  for  aU  children  in  the  program 
to  achieve  bilingual  capability.  A  6- 
month  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  I  requested  foimd  a  wide  disparity 
between  the  degree  of  bilingualism  pres- 
ent in  the  current  programs.  In  at  least 
one  project,  students  who  were  found  to 
learn  best  in  Spanish  received  only  28 
percent  of  their  instruction  In  academic 
subjects  in  Spanish.  The  vast  majority  of 
their  classroom  time  was  spent  sitting  in 
classes  where  the  subjects  were  taught  in 
English.  This  bill  will  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. 

Fifth,  the  bill  upgrades  the  adminis- 
trative structure  for  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation by  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Bi- 
lingual Education  with  the  director  hav- 
ing the  title  of  deputy  commissioner  of 
education. 

Sixth,  the  bill  amends  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  Include  a  requirement 
for  the  development  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion vocational  programs  where  the  need 
exists.  The  bill  contains  a  $40  million  au- 
thorization for  the  establishment  of  this 
program  In  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

Seventh,  the  bill  also  amends  the  Adult 
Education  Act  amd  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  to  require  that  bi- 
lingual programs  are  provided  where  the 
need  exists. 

Eighth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  to  earmark 
10  percent  of  its  funds  for  research  and 
experimentation  In  bilingual  education. 
It  also  requires  that  NIE  establish  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  bilingual  education. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  15 -mem- 
ber National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilin- 
gual Education  with  strong  representa- 
tion from  the  bilingual  commimlty.  The 
Council  will  have  the  responsibility  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  bilingual  education 
program. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  these  reforms  In  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  will  begin  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  guaranteeing  that  lan- 
guage and  culture  no  longer  will  be  bar- 
riers to  full  educational  opportunities  in 
America,  but  will  become  positive  values 
that  the  educational  system  protects  and 
supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "BUlngual  Education 
Reform  Act  of  1973". 

AMKNDMZNTS  TO  TFrLX  Vn  OF  THK  ELXMENTAST 
AND  SECONDAXT  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1969 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  702  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof    which   precedes   "de- 
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Clares"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Recognizing — 

"(1)  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  Chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability; 

"(2)  that  many  of  such  children  have  a 
cultural  heritage  which  differs  from  that  of 
English-speaking  persons; 

"(3)  that  the  use  of  a  child's  language  and 
cultural  heritage  Is  the  means  by  which  a 
child  learns;  and 

"(4)  that,  therefore,  large  numbers  of 
children  of  llnUted  English-speaking  ability 
have  special  educational  needs  which  can  be 
met  by  the  use  of  bilingual  educational 
methods  and  techniques;  and 

"(5)  that,  in  addition,  all  children  bene- 
fit through  the  fullest  utilization  of  multi- 
ple language  and  cultural  resources, 

Congress  hereby  declares". 

(2)  (A)  Section  703(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  ap- 
pears after  "1972,"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "$136,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $175,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977.  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1078". 

(B)  Such  section  703(a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  after  "  (a) "  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1973,  in  which  the  sums  appropri- 
ated piirsuant  to  paragraph  (1)  exceed 
$35,000,000,  not  less  than  35  per  centum 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section 
704(b).". 

(3)  Section  704  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (a),  (b),  and 
(c),  and  cdl  references  thereto,  as  clauses 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
the  section  designation; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "through  such  activi- 
ties as"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "through 
bilingual  education  programs  and  related 
activities,  conducted  In  conjunction  with  bi- 
lingual education  programs,  as"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  division  (1)  In  clause 
(3)    (as  redesignated  by  this  paragraph); 

(E)  by  redesignating  divisions  (2),  (3), 
(4).  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  of  such  clause 
(3),  and  all  references  thereto,  as  clauses 
(1).  (11),  (ill),  (iv).  (V),  (vl),  and  (vU),  re- 
q>ectlvely;  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)(A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'bilingual  education  program* 
means  a  full-time  program  of  Instruction  for 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
and  for  English-speaking  children,  who  desire 
to  participate  In  such  program.  In  which — 

"(1)  there  Is  Instruction,  given  both  In  the 
native  language  cf  the  child  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  In  English,  In 
all  courses  or  subjects  of  study  which  are 
required  of  a  child  In  preschool,  elementary 
school,  or  secondary  school,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  or  pursuant  to,  the  law  of  the  State; 

"(II)  both  the  native  language  of  the  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  and 
English  are  studied,  including  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing; 

"(111)  there  Is  study  of  the  history  and 
c\ilture  of  the  nation,  territory,  or  geograph- 
ical area  with  which  the  native  language  of 
the  chUdren  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  Is  associated  and  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(Iv)  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  those  established  pursuant  to  divi- 
sion (Iv)  of  such  subparagraph  are  met. 

"(B)  (I)  In  all  courses  or  subjects  of  study 
In  which  the  speaking  and  understanding  of 
the  English  language  is  not  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter,  such  as 


art,  music,  and  physical  education,  $  bi- 
lingual education  program  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  In  regular 
classes,  and  In  such  courses  or  subjects  of 
study  special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
language  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  par- 
ticipating therein. 

"(11)  A  bilingual  education  program  shall 
make  provision  for  the  voluntary  enrollment, 
on  a  regular  full-time  basis,  of  children 
whose  language  Is  English,  In  order  that  they 
may  learn  the  language  and  cultural  heritage 
of  the  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  for  whom  the  particular  program  of 
billngiial  education  is  designed.  In  no  case 
may  the  number  of  English-speaking  chU- 
dren constitute  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  children  participating  in 
a  particular  bilingual  education  program. 

"(ill)  Children  enroUed  m  a  bUtagual  ed- 
ucation program  shall.  If  graded  classes  are 
used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
in  classes  with  children  of  approximately 
the  same  age  and  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment. If  children  of  significantly  varying 
ages  or  levels  of  educational  attainment  are 
placed  In  the  same  class,  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  shall  make  special  provision 
to  insure  that  each  child  Is  provided  with 
Instruction  which  Is  appropriate  for  his 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

"  (iv)  The  Commissioner  shall,  by  regu- 
lation, establish,  with  respect  to  bilingual 
education  programs,  minimum  requirements 
regarding  pupil/teacher  ratios,  teacher 
qualifications  and  certification,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  quality  of  Instruction 
offered  in  such  programs. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'native  language',  when  used  with 
reference  to  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  means  the  language  nor- 
mally used  by  such  children,  or  the  parents 
of  such  children,  or  In  the  environments  to 
which  such  chUdren  are  reared. 

"(2)  (A)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
claiise  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Conunls- 
sloner  shall,  through  arrangements  with  m- 
stltutlons  of  higher  education  including  Jun- 
ior colleges  and  community  colleges  and 
with  local  educational  agencies — 

"(1)  make  grants  for  the  establishment, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  preparing  to  participate 
in  or  for  persons  participating  in  bilingual 
education  programs; 

"(11)  make  provisions  for  the  operation  of 
short-term  training  Institutes  designed  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  persons  partlcipatmg  \n 
bilingual  education  programs: 

"(Hi)  award  fellowships  for  study  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree  for  persons  planning 
to  pursue  a  career  In  bilingual  education 
programs. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  clause 
(111)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  through  arrange- 
ments with  local  educational  agencies  hav- 
ing applications  approved  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties described  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a),  award  not  less  than  200  fellowships  and 
not  more  than  500  fellowships  during  any  fis- 
cal year  to  persons  preparing  to  participate 
In  bilingual  education  programs  carried  out 
by  such  agencies  and  described  In  such  ap- 
plications. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  in 
the  terms  of  any  arrangement  described  m 
clauses  (1),  (ii),  and  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  provisions  for  the  pay- 
ment, to  p>ersons  participating  in  training 
programs  so  described,  of  such  stipends  (in- 
cluding allowances  for  subsistence  and  other 
expenses  for  such  persons  and  their  depend- 
ents) 8LS  be  may  determine,  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  vmder 
comparable  federally  supported  programs.". 

(4)   Sections  703  through  707  of  such  Act, 


and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesignated 
as   sections    711    through    715,    respectively, 
and  title  vn  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting, after  section  702,  the  following: 
"Part  A — Fdjanciai.  Assistancx  fob  Biuif 

"Part  A FINAMCIAI.  ASSISTANCr  FOB 

Bn.tNGT7Ai.  Edttcation  Programs" 

(5)  Such  title  vn  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "this  title"  wherever  it  appears  in  sec- 
tions 711  through  715  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4) )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  part". 

(6)  Such  title  VII  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  708  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Part     B — ADMDnSTRATION 
"BUBIAU      or      Bn-CNCTJAL      EDUCATION' 

"Sec.  731.  (a)  There  shall  be,  within  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation (hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'Bxireau')  through  which  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  carry  out  his  fimctlons  relating 
to  bilingual  and  blcultural  education. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  of  BUlngual  Education,  who  shall  be 
accorded  the  rank  of  a  deputy  commissioner 
of  education  and  who  shall  be  placed  In,  and 
compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for,  grade 
18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  two  additional  posi- 
tions In  the  Bureau  which  shall  be  placed  In 
grade  17  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  set  forth  in 
section  5332  of  such  title  5,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau,  who 
shall  act  for  the  Director  In  the  Director's 
absence  or  disability. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  delegate  all 
of  his  responsibilities  for  any  program  of 
bilingual  or  blcultural  education  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  November  1  of  each 
year  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  submit, 
through  the  Commissioner,  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  actlvitie^f  the  Bureau,  m- 
cludlng —  fT 

"  ( 1 )  a  review  and  elevatn^n  of  the  activities 
carrted  out  by  the  Bureau  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year; 

"(2)  the  status  of  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects admmistered  by  the  Bureau  durmg  the 
then  current  fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  programs 
and  projects  administered  by  the  Bureau  dur- 
mg the  succeedmg  fiscal  year; 

"(4)  a  description  of  the  personnel  and  to- 
formatlon  available  at  the  regional  offices 
dealing  with  bilingual  programs  within  that 
region. 

"Reseabck  and  Expcbimental  Projects 

"Sic.  722.  (a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  405 (b)(1)  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Director  of  the  National 
In.stltute  of  Education  are  authorized  Jototly 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations  in  order  to 
conduct  research  and  experimental  projects 
in  the  field  of  bilingual  and  blciiltural  educa- 
tion. No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  that  is  not  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Education  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education. 

"(2)  Research  and  experimental  projects 
conducted  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  mto 
under  this  section  may  mclude,  but  are  not 
lUntted  to — 

"(A)  the  development  of  bilingual  and  bl- 
cultural curriculum  for  preschool,  and  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs; 

"(B)  the  development  and  distribution  of 
Instructional  materials  and  equipment  suit- 
able for  use  \n  bumgual  programs; 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  a  center  for 
bUlngual  education  designed  to  serve  as  a 

national    clearinghouse    for    the    collection. 
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analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information 
concemmg  bilingual  education;  and 

"(D)  the  analysis  of  existing  testing  meth- 
ods used  In  monolingual  and  bilingual  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  Improved  test- 
tog  methods  to  be  used  to  such  programs. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  but  in 
no-event  less  than  $10,000,000.  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Nationai.  Advisory  CotJNcn, 

"Sec.  723.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'National  Council')  consisting  of  15  mem- 
bers appointed  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Amendments  cf  1973,  by  the  President, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointment 
In  the  competitive  service.  Members  of  the 
National  Council  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(1)  eight  members  from  among  individu- 
als who  are  experienced  in  the  educational 
problems  of  children  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability: 

"(2)  two  members  from  among  individuals 
who  are  full-time  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  who  are  experienced  In  extensive 
bilingual  training; 

"(3)  three  members  from  among  individu- 
als who  are  experienced  In  the  training  of 
bilingual  teachers; 

"(4)  two  members  from  among  individuals 
who  are  exi>erlenced  in  the  area  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
3  years,  except  that  (A)  in  the  case  of  initial 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  5  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5  years  each,  5 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2  years  each, 
and  5  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years 
each;  and  (B)  any  appointment  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  be  made  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed. 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall  meet  at 
least  four  times  to  each  year. 

"(c)  The  National  Council  shall  review  and 
evaluate  the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  title.  Including  Its  effectiveness  in  im- 
proving the  educational  attainment  of  chil- 
dren with  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
including  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
this  title  to  meet  their  occupational  and 
career  needs,  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  Improvement  of  this  title  and  its  admin- 
istration and  operation. 

"(d)  The  National  Council  shall  make  re- 
ports of  its  activities,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations (includtog  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  this  title)  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calen- 
dar year." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

amendments  to  vocational  edttcation  act  of 

1964 

Sec..  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redeslgnattog  subsection  (c), 
and  all  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (d), 
and  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  June  30.  1978, 
for  the  purpose  of  section  122  (a)  (4)  (C). 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  availability  for  such  purpose, 
of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)." 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  section  104  (a)  (1)  of 
the    Vocational    Education    Act    of    1964    Is 


amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  of  per- 
sons who  have  limited  English-speaklnsr 
ability".  e.  t-         c 

(3)  Clause  (A)  (vU)  of  section  104  (b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(Including  students  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability)  ". 

(4)  (A)  Clause  (4)  of  section  122  (a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  vocational  education  for  students  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability;", 

(B)  Section  122(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed. In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after 
"(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foilowtog  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  At  least  10  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  begtonlng  after 
June  30,  1974,  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  set  forth  In  paragraph  (4)  (C)  of  sub- 
section (a)." 

(5)  Section  123(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redeslgnaUng  clauses  (17)  and  (18)  there- 
of, and  all  references  thereto,  as  clauses  (18) 
and  (19),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (16)  thereof  the  foilowtog  new  clause: 

"  ( 17)  provides  that  grants  made  from  sioma 
appropriated  under  section  102(c)  shall  be 
allocated  within  the  State  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  persons  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability;", 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1974. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  LIBRART   SERVICES   AND 
CONSTRUCTION   ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Clause  (4)  of  section  6(b)  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  to  programs  and  projects  which  serve 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  persona 
with  limited  English-speaking  ability". 

(b)  The  amendment  mside  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  June  30, 
1974. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ADm.T  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  6a.  (a)  (1)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  amended  by  strlktog  out 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (8)  of 
such  section,  by  redesignating  clause  (9), 
and  all  references  thereto,  as  clause  (10) ,  and 
by  adding  after  clause  (8)  the  following  new 
clatise: 

"(9)  provide  that  special  emphasis  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  limited  EngUsh-speaktog 
persons  through  the  creation  of  biltogual 
adult  education  programs;  and". 

(2)  Section  309(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  words 
"tacluding  biltogual  methods"  immediately 
after  the  word  "methods". 

(3)  Section  310(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserttag  a  comma  and  the  words  "bilto- 
gual education"  after  the  words  "adult  edu- 
cation". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  June  30, 
1974. 

Exhibit  1 
In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  the  non-English 
speaking  popvdatlon  In  the  nation's  schools, 
the  staff  of  the  NACEDC  probed  the  possibi- 
lities for  alternative  funding  of  blltogual- 
blcultural  education  programs.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  States  are  funding  programs  similar 
to  those  funded  by  dollars  from  Title  Vn  and 
some  title  I  programs,  then  the  Federal  funds 
would  have  served  as  an  impetus  to  get  these 
programs  into  action  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Their  deletion  at  this  time  from  Fed- 
eral funding  would  th\ia  not  have  the  result 
of  depriving  children  who  are  In  need  of,  and 
entitled  to,  such  educational  programs.  If. 


however,  the  States  and  localities  have  not 
taken  steps  to  assume  financing  such  pro- 
grams, the  pullout  of  Federal  funds  with  no 
foreseeable  replacement  by  the  localities 
would  severely  limit  the  achievement  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  There 
are  approximately  5  million*  children  In  the 
United  States  out  of  51.5  million  enrolled  in 
public  and  non-public  schools,  who  come  to 
school  unequipped  to  receive  classes  in  Eng- 
lish due  to  the  fact  that  their  native  tongue 
is  not  English. 

with  this  goal  to  mind,  the  staff  has  con- 
ducted a  telephone  survey  to  establish  the 
policy  of  each  State  with  regard  to  bilingual- 
bicultural  education  for  the  chUdren  in  that 
State  who  have  some  language  and  culture 
other  than  English  as  their  basis  for  com- 
munication. 

For  the  most  part  this  Information  was  ob- 
t£.lned  by  telephone  from  the  Office  of  the 
Title  I  Coordinator  to  each  State,  or  from 
the  knowledgeable  persoiis  In  the  State  Of- 
fices of  Education.  The  following  is  a  State- 
by-state  description  of  State  treatment  of 
the  questions  of  bllingual-bicultural  educa- 
tion m  the  schools. 

Alabama  has  no  legislation  or  funding  for 
bUlngual-blcultural  education  outside  of  Ti- 
tle VII. 

Alaska  Just  passed  legislation  In  1972  (The 
Alaska  State  Operative  School  System  Act) 
which  appropriated  $200,000  for  bllingual- 
bicultural  education  in  the  1972-73  school 
year.  It  is  to  be  for  any  school  that  has  15 
or  more  bilingual  chUdren.  There  are  few 
guidelines  In  the  law  itself,  and  the  State 
realizes  that  this  is  Just  a  beginning,  but 
they  are  concerned  about  bUlngual-blcul- 
tural education  and  this  funding  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  Is  a  start. 

Arizona  has  no  State  monies  or  legislation 
for  the  provision  of  bllingual-bicultural  edu- 
cation other  than  those  provided  under  'Htle 
VII  of  the  ESEA  of  1965. 

Arkansas  has  no  State  legislation  or  fund- 
ing for  the  provision  of  buingual-bicultural 
education  other  than  those  provided  under 
'ntle  VII  of  the  ESEA  of  1985. 

California  Just  passed  the  BUlngual  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1972  (December.  1972)  and  have 
appropriated  $5  mUlioh  for  it. 

Colorado  does  not,  at  present,  have  legisla- 
tion for  bUtogual-blcultural  education  out- 
side of  that  supported  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  Uitroductog  a  bill  to  this 
Congress  (between  February  and  March) 
which  Includes  a  statement  of  the  great  ne- 
cessity for  passage  of  such  a  law.  As  the  bill 
presently  stands  It  calls  for  a  K-4  program 
for  mandatory  establishment  of  blltogual- 
blcultural  education  programs  in  schools 
where  there  are  a  minimum  of  100  students 
of  limited  English  speaking  ability,  or  25% 
of  grade  levels  K-4.  It  calls  for  $5  mUllon 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  first  year,  $7.5  mU- 
llon for  the  second  and  third  years,  and  $10 
mUlion  for  the  fourth  and  succeedtog  years 
The  State,  If  the  BUI  is  passed,  would  reim- 
burse local  schools  for  any  expendltiu-e  above 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  for  the  State 

Connecticut  has  two  laws  giving  sanctions 
which  are  permissive  for  bllingual-bicultural 
education.  One  authorizes  receipt  of  Title  VII 
funds,  and  another  aUows  for  circumvention 
of  certification  for  native  Spanish  teachers. 
The  State  does  not,  however,  have  any  spe- 
cific bUingual-bicultimH  legislation  or  appro- 
priations. The  State  Act  for  Disadvantaged 
ChUdren  has  an  appropriation  of  $7  mUllon, 
and  some  of  these  funds  can  be  and  a»'»  used 
for  biltagual-bicultural  education  is  that  It 
is  a  child's  right  imder  the  Constitution  to  a 
competent  teacher  to  teach  him  whatever 
language  ha  speaks.  No  specific  separate 
fundtog  is  set  aside  for  this,  but  Connecticut 
does  have  the  resources  tmder  general  edu- 
cation funds.  They  pay  for  competent  teach- 
ers to  teach  a  chUd,  whatever  his  learning 
needs  may  be. 

Delaware  has  no  specific  law  providing  for 
bUlngual-bicultural     education.     The     only 
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funds  In  the  State  Tor  this  pvirpoee  at  pres- 
ent come  through  Federal  Punds  (Title  vn 
and  Title  I)  and  are  moetly  unsed  for  mi- 
grant programs  within  the  State.  There  Is  a 
law  on  the  books,  originated  circa  19ao, 
which  required  that  classes  must  be  taught 
In  the  EIngllsh  medium,  but  this  law  Is  not 
presently  enforced  and  teachers  may  teach  In 
another  language  If  they  wish  to.  At  one 
time  the  State  had  Its  own  migrant  programs 
funded  by  philanthropic  donations,  etc..  but 
at  the  present  time  the  primary  source  of 
funds  for  these  programs  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  speclflc 
legislation  for  the  provision  of  blllngual-bl- 
cultural  education,  but  there  Is  a  move  on 
for  such  education  at  the  local  level.  The  Dis- 
trict School  system  has  a  Director  for  Bilin- 
gual Education  for  the  D.  C.  Schools,  and 
there  is  a  direct  lobbying  effort  with  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  rights  and  needs 
of  the  Spsmlsh  speaking  In  the  district. 
Whether  this  will  lead  to  p)osltlon3  and  ac- 
tion by  the  House  District  Committee  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  District  does  par- 
take of  Title  VII  funding,  but  even  without 
these  Federal  dollars  the  District  pays  for 
16  blllngual-blcultural  teachers  in  bilingual 
programs.  They  have,  also.  Just  hired  a  full- 
time  person  to  start  coordinating  the  thrust 
for  bilingual  education  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Florida  has  no  specific  State  Legislation  for 
blllngual-blcultural  education,  although 
aome  monies  out  of  the  General  Education 
Fund  are  used  for  this  purpose  If  the  locali- 
ties so  decide.  The  successful  experiments  In 
Dade  County  are  carried  on  mainly  from  Fed- 
eral Funds  (Title  vn,  ESEA)  and  from  funds 
from  the  Dade  County  School  District  (Dade 
County,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton  In  the 
Florida  State  Education  Agency,  Is  the  big- 
gest and  richest  county  in  Florida  and  It 
spends  a  good  bit  of  local  funds  for  these 
programs.  However  this  has  recently  come 
under  criticism  as  a  result  of  the  Serrano  vs. 
Priest  case  in  California.) 

Georgia  has  no  legislation  aimed  toward 
blllngual-blcultural  education  nor  are  there 
any  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

Idaho  has  no  specific  law  relating  to  bl- 
llngual-blcultural education,  nor  does  It 
fund  It.  Any  school  district  may  have  a  spe- 
cial program  levy  for  migrant  children  If  they 
BO  desire.  The  education  law  Is  permissive, 
but  not  mandatory,  emd  It  does  not  specifi- 
cally use  the  term  blllngual-blcultural. 

nilnols  does  have  legislation  providing  for 
blllngual-blcultural  education  (House  Bills 
1074  and  1078).  For  fiscal  1972  there  was  an 
appropriation  of  $950,000,  and  for  1973 
$2,300,000  has  been  budgeted  and  approved. 
This  1973  money,  however,  does  not  come  un- 
der any  law.  but  Is  an  In-line  cost  Item  on  the 
Superintendent's  budget.  This  Is  not  a  Bill 
In  the  Legislature,  but  th-  budget  must  be 
approved  by  the  Illinois  "tate  Legislature 
(and  it  was  approved  for  1973) .  $4.6  million  Is 
being  proposed  for  this  purpose  In  1974  (also 
as  a  ime  Item  on  tbe  Supermtendent's  budg- 
et, and  not  as  a  bill.)  At  present  Illinois 
Is  funding  20  bUlngual  centers  In  Chicago 
and  23  to  down-State  lUtaols.  The  State  also 
receives  approximately  $535,000  from  Title 

vn. 

Indiana  has  no  State  money  going  Into 
blltogual-blcultural  education,  only  Federal 
money.  There  Is  no  legislation  or  funding 
for  this  purpose. 

Iowa  has  no  legislation  or  funding  specifi- 
cally for  blllngual-blcultural  education,  nor 
Is  there  any  such  legislation  pending  In  the 
Leglslat\ire.  They  do,  however,  add  $36,000  of 
state  funds  annually  to  the  State  appropria- 
tions for  special  education  for  the  speclflc 
purpose  of  Migrant  Education. 

Kansas  has  no  State  legislation  or  appro- 
priations for  the  provision  of  blllngual-blcul- 
tural education  In  the  State.  There  Is  a  part 
of  another  education  law  that  would  be  per- 
missive for  programs  such  as  bUlng\ial-bl- 


cultural,  but  there  are  no  earmarked  firnds 
for  this  purpose.  According  to  Mr.  Serrano, 
at  the  State  Office  of  Education,  Kansas  Isnt 
even  included  under  Title  VTI  appropria- 
tions, because  the  percentage  of  children 
that  have  a  native  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish In  the  State  Is  much  lower  than  the 
percentage  required  for  eUglbtllty  under 
Title  VII.  The  State  does,  however,  have  some 
blllngual-blcultural  staffing  under  the  Title 
I  Migrant  Provision. 

Kentucky  has  no  law  and  no  provision  for 
State  fundtog  that  would  address  itself  spe- 
cifically to  blllngual-blcultural  education. 
There  appears  to  be  no  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, but  at  present  there  are  not  classes  be- 
ing taught  In  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. Blcultural  education  (African  history, 
etc.)  Is  left  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  locali- 
ties. Funds  for  such  projects  would  come 
from  General  Education  Funds. 

Louisiana  does  have  extensive  legislation 
for  blllngual-blcultural  education  (In 
French)  stating  that  French  can  bo  taught 
and  used  as  a  medium  of  Instruction  In  the 
elementary  schools.  In  20  of  64  counties  In 
Louisiana,  French  is  taught  an  hour  a  day 
with  "teaching  assistants"  from  France 
(these  persons  are  supplemental  to  existing 
teachers).  Act  No.  408,  House  Bill  No.  437 
Is  basically  an  act  to  further,  preserve,  and 
utilize  the  French  language  and  culture  of 
Louisiana.  Approved  July  20,  1968.  At  first  the 
law  had  no  appropriations,  but  to  1972 
$250,000  was  allocated  by  the  legislature  with 
matching  funds  from  the  State  Education 
Agency. 

(Note,  to  staff  conversation  with  member 
of  State  Education  Office  there  was  little 
mention  made  of  the  Spanish  speaking  popu- 
lation to  Louisiana — their  legislation  Is 
specifically  for  the  French  language  and  the 
State  fundtog  for  blltogual-blcultural  Span- 
ish education  appears  to  be  minimal.)  How- 
ever, Mr.  Diaz  was  worried  about  ESA  fund- 
ing which  replaces  ESAP  ( which  expires  Feb- 
ruary, 1973).  Accordtog  to  him  ESA  has  a 
4%  holdout  for  Foreign  language  Instruction 
but  the  Dallas  regional  office  had  told  him 
(and  other  Louisiana  education  officials) 
that  this  money  Is  limited  to  those  groups 
who  have  been  legally  defined  as  mtoorlty 
groups — and  therefore  French  Is  not  entitled 
to  those  funds.) 

Maine  has  had  a  statute  on  the  books  for 
a  few  years  which  Is  a  step  In  the  direction 
of  blllngual-blcultxiral  education.  It  states 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  em- 
powered to  work  with  HEW  for  concentra- 
tion of  blllngual-blcultural  funds  (In  Maine 
French  Is  the  most  frequent  second  lan- 
guage.) The  statute  allows  bilingual  educa- 
tion techniques  to  preschool  through  the 
second  grade  to  enhance  learning  and  earn- 
ing potential.  A  recent  amendment  to  this 
statute  has  removed  the  second  grade  UnUta- 
tlon  for  teaching  In  the  native  language.  At 
the  secondary  level  they  are  trying  to  get  It 
tocluded  to  the  legislation  that  hlghscbool 
courses  may  also  be  taught  to  a  foreign 
language.  The  present  law,  however,  only  al- 
lows teaching  In  a  foreign  language  up 
through  the  second  grade,  and  the  funds  for 
such  programs  come  out  of  General  Educa- 
tion funds.  This  permissive  legislation  was 
passed  about  six  years  ago.  In  addition  the 
State  has  considerable  Title  VII  for  French 
education  In  the  Senate. 

Maryland  does  not  have  any  laws  for  the 
provisions  of  blllngual-blcultural  education 
In  the  State,  nor  does  It  have  any  funds  for 
this  purpose.  There  Isn't  any  law  restricting 
Instruction  to  the  English  medliun,  however. 

Massachusetts  does  have  blllngual-blcul- 
tiu^  legislation  (Transitional  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act,  Chapter  71A,  November,  1971). 
Among  Its  provisions  are:  1.  A  State  Bureau 
established  to  administer  Program.  2.  Local 
level  agency  and  district  with  20  or  more  to 
one  language  clsuislflcatlon  other  than 
English  who  cannot  perform  work  In  English 
will  be  treated  In  a  blllngual-blcultural  set- 
ting.  3.  They  define  specifically  treatment 


and  curriculum  for  blltogual-blcultural.  4. 
Act  calls  for  a  biennial  census.  6.  Funding — 
over  and  above  per  capita  cost.  Floor  $260 — 
celling  $600.  6.  Punds  come  from  General 
Aid  to  Education.  The  first  yeau-  was  funded 
for  $1.6  million,  second  and  third  years  for 
$3.6  million,  and  fourth  year  $4  million.  The 
legislation  doesn't  require  speclflc  allocations 
because  the  money  Is  already  In  the  general 
education  funds,  only  funds  for  administra- 
tion are  required  to  be  passed  by  Congress. 
7.  Parent  Involvement  Is  required,  and  there 
Is  a  whole  new  section  on  certification  per- 
taining to  blllngual-blcultural  teachers. 

Michigan.  Last  year  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture approved  $88,000  to  be  used  out  of  the 
State  Education  Budget  for  blUngrual-blcul- 
tural  programs.  There  Is  no  specific  bill.  Just 
an  authorization  to  the  Office  of  Education  to 
use  these  $88,000  out  of  their  general  funds 
for  blllngual-blcultural  education. 

Minnesota  has  no  speclflc  law  for  blllngual- 
blcultural  education  although  their  general 
education  laws  are  permissive.  The  last  leg- 
islature passed  a  law  for  blltogual-blcultural 
teacher  training  (funded  for  close  to  f  1  mil- 
lion) .  The  State  does  have  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  Indian  children,  but  this  Is  at  the 
post-secondary  level. 

Mississippi  has  no  law  pertaining  to  bllln- 
gual-blcultural education.  According  to  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hubbell  to  the  Office  of  Governor  Bill 
Waller,  "It  will  probably  be  far  to  the  future 
before  any  such  fundtog  wUl  come  about." 
According  to  Mrs.  Hubbell  the  only  foreign 
language  group  to  Mississippi  is  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  and  they  are  funded  under  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Missouri  has  no  laws  providing  for  bllln- 
gual-blcultural education.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Boyd,  Asst.  Director,  Title  I,  "The 
State  has  very  few  people  who  do  not  speak 
English." 

Montana  has  no  legislation  to  the  field  of 
blllngual-blcultural  education,  although  the 
State  Constitution  says  that  Montana  is  re- 
sponsible for  education  of  all  Its  citizens. 
There  are  bilingual  programs  conducted  but 
only  those  which  are  federally  funded.  Even 
here,  however,  basic  courses  are  taught  In 
English  with  a  Spanish  speaker  in  attend- 
ance where  necessairy. 

Nebraska  has  no  provisions  at  all  for  bllln- 
gual-blcultural education.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  still  a  standing  law  that  no 
lemguage  other  than  English  may  be  used  as 
the  medium  of  instruction.  This  law  is  not 
enforced,  however.  Many  Title  I  Migrant  pro- 
grams use  Spanish  as  the  medium  of  In- 
struction. 

Nevada  has  no  laws  providing  for  blllngual- 
blcultural  education  in  effect.  There  used  to 
be  an  old  law  specifying  that  only  English 
can  be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  In 
Nevada  schools,  but  that  was  amended  last 
January  to  permit  such  instruction  where 
necessary.  There  Is  no  other  State  bllingual- 
blcultural  legislation,  however. 

New  Hampshire  has  no  law  specifically 
making  provision  for  blltogual-blcultural 
education  in  the  State.  Outside  of  one  Title 
vn  project  only  parochial  schools  have  such 
programs  to  French.  Up  until  a  short  time 
ago  there  was  a  State  law  that  required  that 
English  be  the  only  medium  of  Instruction  to 
New  Hampshire.  This  law  has  now  been 
amended  to  allow  blllngual-blcultural  edu- 
cation, but  there  Is  no  fundtog  earmarked 
for  this  purpose.  The  law  allows  for  experi- 
mental programs  to  bilingual  education  If 
the  program  Is  approved  and  sanctioned  by 
the    State    Board    of    Education. 

New  Jersey  does  not  at  present  have  any 
law  specifically  providing  for  blltogual-bl- 
cultural education.  Some  local  districts  have 
used  Model  Cities  Funds,  some  localities  like 
Newark  have  huge.  bUlngual  programs  spon- 
sored out  of  local  funds.  As  far  as  legislation 
Is  concerned  it  Is  obviously  permissive,  but 
nothing  specific  or  with  appropriations  at 
the  State  level.  There  Is  a  group  called  the 
Puerto  Rican  National  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund,  (based  in  New  York  City)  which 
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is  pushing  for  legislation  for  blltogual-bl- 
cultural education  which  would  require  It 
where  there  is  a  concentration  of  children 
having  a  language  other  than  English.  Their 
major  thrust  Is  through  court  cases. 

New  Mexico  already  has  two  laws  on  the 
books  which  are  permissive  for  blltogual- 
blcultiiral  education.  House  Bill  270  (1970) 
and  Senate  BUI  15S  (1971).  House  BlU  270 
provides  no  monies,  but  Is  permissive  to  al- 
low localities  to  spend  education  funds  as 
they  so  desire.  Senate  Bill  165  authorized 
blltogual  programs  for  children  whose  native 
language  Is  not  English.  Teachers  must  have 
elementary  education  certificates  with  a  spe- 
cialization to  blllngual-blcultural  education. 
This  has  $100,000  funding,  and  this  they  have 
ntoe  programs.  Both  of  these  bills  are  perma- 
nent statutes.  In  1972  there  was  no  money 
appropriated  for  Senate  Bill  165,  but  some 
money  for  special  programs  of  which  $296,000 
was  sp>ent  for  blltogual-blcultural  programs. 
Senate  BUI  165  could  be  funded  again.  Ad- 
ditional legislation  is  being  proposed  by  Mr. 
Matt  Chacon.  NACEDC  Staff  spoke  to  Mr. 
Enrique  Pasqual,  Director  of  BlUngual- 
Blcultural  Education  In  New  Mexico,  who  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Chacon  has  taken  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  verbatim  and  presented  It  to 
the  New  Mexico  Legislature  for  this  new  ses- 
sion. (Mr.  Pasqual  says  that  after  a  State 
survey  recently  taken.  It  was  found  that 
there  are  40.7%  Spanish  sumamed  children 
to  New  Mexico,  7.2  %  Indian  children  |  speak- 
ing 8  different  Indian  languages],  and  3% 
Negro.  This  comes  to  a  total  of  61  %  mtoorlty 
groups,  and  49%  white  Americans.  Mr. 
Pasqual  suggests  that  the  approach  In  New 
Mexico  should  be  different,  and  that  bilin- 
gual education  should  be  presented  to  New 
Mexico  schools  for  all  cbUdren,  not  Just  mi- 
nority classes.  20%  of  the  teachers  are  Span- 
Ish-stimamed,  and  most  of  these  are  bllln- 
gual-blcultural. The  State  needs  to  take 
advantage  of  this  good  fortune.  Mr.  Chacon's 
bill  Is  provldtog  bilingual  education  only  for 
the  "mlnc»1ty"  groups.  Mr.  Pasqual  feels  it  is 
"much  too  cumbersome,  and  tends  toward 
resegregation.  It  is  segregationist  In  nature, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  that." 

New  York  has  a  law  permitting  bilingual 
education  for  three  years.  It  Is  now  betog 
extended  to  five,  but  there  are  no  allocations 
of  funds.  Permissive  legislation  exists.  Arti- 
cle 44  of  the  Laws  of  New  York  State  are 
now  being  amended  to  give  some  State  Aid 
(approximately  $4  million — which  they  hope 
win  increase  to  around  $10  million  over  the 
next  five  years) .  This  law  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  New  York  Leg^ature,  Is  in 
Committee,  and  according  to  Mr.  Perez,  Su- 
pervisor of  Bilingual  Education  for  the  State, 
has  a  good  chance  to  be  made  toto  law.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  law  yet.  and  even  If  it  does, 
consldertng  the  number  of  non- English 
speaking  persons  to  New  York  Mr.  Perez  says 
the  allocation  is  minimal.  The  State  assumes 
more  will  be  allocated  at  the  local  level.  Tha 
State  Is  also  hoping  for  some  changes  to  the 
certification  requirements,  but  Kfr.  Perez  did 
not  elaborate  on  this. 

North  Carolina  has  no  law  providing  for 
blltogual-blcultural  education  at  the  State 
level,  nor  does  it  ha\*e  funding  for  such  a 
purpose.  North  Caroltoa  does  not  even  receive 
Title  vn  funds  because  they  do  not  have  a 
concentration  of  non-English  speaktog  chil- 
dren. 

North  Dakota  has  no  State  law  providing 
for  billngual-blcultural  education,  although 
there  are  a  few.  very  limited  Indian  programs 
funded  by  the  State  (most  of  these  programs 
are  experimental  and  developmental.) 

Oklahoma  has  no  specific  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  provision  of  blllngual-blcultural 
education  to  students  to  the  State.  There 
have  been  aome  localities  which  have  done 
work  In  the  field  and  have  funded  blltogual- 
blcultural  education  programs.  The  work  of 
the  Federal  programs  have  to  an  extent  to- 
fluenced  the  programs  taken  over  by  locali- 
ties. There  Is  no  legislation  on  the  books 
which  limits  the  medium  of  instruction  to 


English.  In  summary,  there  Is  no  specific  law 
provldtog  for  blllngual-blcultural  education 
and  no  funding  for  that  purpose.  The  law  Is 
not  restrictive  as  far  as  dictating  the  medium 
of  instruction,  but  outside  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, localities  have  to  initiate  and  fund 
such  programs  themselves — there  Is  no  State 
aid. 

Ohio  has  no  blltogual-blcultural  State  law 
at  present,  but  there  is  a  proposal  for  such 
a  law  In  the  mill  (I.e.  a  legislative  Committee 
has  a  draft  proposal  to  very  rough  form — and 
It  might  not  even  be  totroduced).  NACEDC 
staff  spoke  with  a  Mr.  Horn  to  the  State 
Education  Office  who  sounded  very  skeptical 
about  the  bill's  chances  for  totroductlon.  He 
said  the  proposal  was  being  made  by  two 
Mexican-American  groups,  and  Is  based  sub- 
stantially on  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  In 
Mr.  Horn's  words  "won't  work  to  Ohio."  He 
didn't  comment  further. 

Oregon  in  the  past  Legislature  passed  a  Bill 
allowing  that  English  as  a  second  language 
could  be  taught  In  any  Oregon  School.  They 
presently  have  only  one  trl-Ungual  program, 
a  Woodbum  School  In  which  classes  are 
taught  In  Spanish,  English  and  Russian. 
There  are.  however,  no  State  appropriations 
to  f\ind  this  law  and  even  the  Woodbum 
Program  must  seek  Federal  fxinds. 

Pennsylvania  has  some  directives  applica- 
ble to  bilingual  programs  which  have  been 
sent  out  to  the  school  districts  from  the 
office  of  the  State  School  Administrator.  The 
School  Administrator's  Memorandum  615, 
Ouldeltoes  for  Educational  Programs  for 
Children  Whose  Dominant  Language  Is  Not 
English,  Is  a  very  detailed,  full  statement  of 
what  a  blltogual  child's  rights  are  In  Penn- 
sylvania, and  how  he  ahoxild  be  treated  to 
Insure  him  equal  opportunity  to  perform  at 
bis  maximum  level  in  school.  The  guldeltoes 
make  it  mandatory  to  have  bilingual  pro- 
grams, ustog  State  and  local  fimda  for  the 
primary  thrust  In  districts  where  there  Is  a 
concentration  of  students  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  not  English,  and  these  funds  are  to 
be  supplemented  by  other  sources,  matoly 
Federal.  All  districts  have  to  file  a  bilingual 
education  compliance  report  forms.  (NACEUX! 
staff  has  a  copy  of  The  Guldeltoes  and  it 
makes  toteresttog,  informative  readtog  for 
anyone  who  is  toterested.) 

Rhode  Island,  in  its  general  State  aid 
formula  provides  for  payment  of  one-third 
of  the  expense  of  any  bilingual  education 
program  that  Is  set  up  and  carried  out  by  a 
local  education  agency.  Other  than  this, 
there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject  other 
than  permissive  legislation  within  the  gen- 
eral education  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  move 
on  in  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  pass  legislation  very  sinxUar  to 
that  which  is  presently  law  In  Massachusetts. 

South  Carolina  has  no  State  laws  or  fund- 
tog for  blltogual-blcultural  programs. 

South  Dakota  has  no  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  provide  for  blltogual-bicul- 
tvu-al  education  withto  the  State.  There  is, 
however,  no  restrictive  legislation  and  the 
State  does  finance  programs  under  Title  VII 
when  their  programs  are  approved. 

Tennessee  does  not  have  any  legislation  for 
the  provision  of  blltogual-blcultural  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  participate  to  Title  VII. 
There  Is  no  law  preventtog  enactment  of 
billngual-blcultural  education  If  the  local- 
ities so  choose. 

Texas  legislation  to  date  only  allows  bllln- 
gual-blcultural education  as  an  option  for 
the  schools.  There  are  no  appropriated  funds. 
New  legislation  is  to  come  before  the  State 
Congress  this  year  and  Is  to  toclude  teacher 
training,  textbooks,  etc.  The  proponents  of 
this  legislation  hope  to  have  about  $3  mil- 
lion allocated  for  this  purpose  the  first  year 
and  larger  amounts  for  the  years  to  follow. 
Such  a  law  was  passed  by  both  hotues  two 
years  ago,  but  It  ran  Into  trouble  with  the 
"Dirty  Thirty"  and  some  bank  scandal  to 
Dallas.  Dr.  Gomez,  to  whom  NACEDC  staff 
spoke.  Is  hopeful  the  law  will  be  enacted  this 
year. 


Utah  has  no  legislation  or  funding  for 
blllngual-blcultural  education  at  the  State 
level. 

Vermont  has  no  legislation  or  appropria- 
tions for  bilingual-blcxiltural  education,  but 
there  isn't  any  law  keeptog  localities  from 
having  such  classes  If  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Vlrgtola  has  enacted  standards  of  qiiallty, 
but  whether  or  not  there  are  funds  available 
to  meet  these  standards  Is  something  else. 
The  law  Is  speclflc  on  special  education,  but 
there  is  no  specific  law  or  fundtog  for  bllto- 
gual-blcultural education. 

Washington  has  no  legislation  for  bl- 
llngual-blcultural education.  There  Is  a 
Chlcano  group  which  Is  presently  lobbying 
for  such  legislation,  but  only  time  will  tell 
If  they  are  successful.  In  1967  the  education 

legislation  was  amended  to  allow  another 
language  to  be  used  wherever  it  is  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  child,  but  there  Is  no 
specific,  funded  legislation.  Presently  their 
blllngual-blcultural  programs  are  funded  by 
Federal  money. 

West  Virginia  has  no  legislation  providing 
for  blltogual-blcultiu^  education,  nor  any 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
very  few  blllngual-blcultural  children  to 
West  Vlrgtola  except  for  the  migrant  popu- 
lation to  the  panhandle  (accordtog  to  Mr, 
Purdy,  State  Title  I  Coordinator).  However 
there  Isn't  any  legislation  that  restricts  the 
medium  of  Instruction  to  English. 

Wisconsin  does  not  have  sp>eciflc  legisla- 
tion for  the  provision  of  blltogual-blcultural 
education,  but  they  do  have  blllngual-blcul- 
tural programs  which  are  often  funded  on 
the  local  level.  They  operate  on  the  basis  of 
meeting  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren. Their  legislation  does  not  restrict  to- 
Btructlon  to  the  English  medium,  and  they 
do  receive  Title  VII  funds. 

Wyoming  has  no  legislation  directed  to- 
ward any  special  programs  other  than  pro- 
vision for  foundation  of  programs  for  voca- 
tional and  handicapped  education.  Wyoming 
has  no  large  concentration  of  non-English  or 
blcultural  citizens.  The  SUte,  however, 
doesn't  have  any  legislation  restricting  the 
medium  of  instruction  to  E:ngllsh.  Wyoming 
has  never  received  Title  VII  funds,  the  ap- 
plications have  always  been  turned  down  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

In  summary,  of  the  States  surveyed  only 
eleven  have  legislation  of  any  ktod  concern- 
ing bUtogual-bicultural  education,  and  of 
these  only  Alaska,  California,  Illtoois,  Mas- 
sachiisetts,  Matoe  and  New  Mexico  seem  to 
have  explicit  ideas  about  the  subject.  Of 
the  eleven  with  some  legislation  only  six 
have  funds  set  aside  to  make  the  legislation 
work.  A  few  other  States  have  todlcated 
either  that  there  is  some  legislation  pend- 
tog  to  Congress  with  regard  to  provldtog 
blllngusl-blcultural  education  or  some  to- 
terest  by  lobbying  groups  to  the  State  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  Illtoois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  made  provision  for  bUtogual- 
bicultural  education  to  ways  other  than 
legislation,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  the  States  would  lose 
most  of  their  support  for  blltogual-blcul- 
tural education  if  these  funds  were  to  be 
withdrawn  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  President  firmly  stated  to  his  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  that  denial 
of  equal  educational  opf)ortunlty  is  an  un- 
lawful practice,  and  to  Section  201,  Title  n 
(Unlawful  Practices)  sets  forth  that  "No 
State  shall  deny  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  an  todividual  on  account  of  his 
race,  color,  or  national  origto  by  ...  (f)  the 
failure  by  an  educational  agency  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  overcome  language 
barriers  that  Impede  equal  participation  by 
its  students  to  its  instructional  programs." 
The  Act  goes  further  to  Title  Iir  (Enforce- 
ment) to  state  that  "An  todividual  denied 
an  equal  educational  opportunity,  as  de- 
fined by  thU  Act,  may  tostltute  a  clvU  ac- 
tion to  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  against  such  parties,  and  for 
such  relief,  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  At- 
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torney  General  of  the  United  States  ...  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may 
also  Institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf 
of  such  an  Individual."  The  bUl  goes  fur- 
ther to  say  that  If  the  Attorney  General  does 
Institute  such  a  clvU  action  on  behalf  of  the 
Individual  then  the  Federal  Government 
Will  be  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  above-quoted  legislation  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  President  considers  the 
right  to  understand  one's  teacher  one  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  If  equal  educational  op- 
portunity Is  to  be  achieved,  and  with  this 
In  mind  It  appears  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Federal  funds  from  the  bilingual  education 
programs  would  serve  a  great  Injustice  to 
this  Ideal. 


Exhibit  2 
DEPABTME>rr  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  25. 1970. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:   School  Districts  With  More  Than  Five 

Percent  National  Origin -Minority  Group 

Children. 
From:   J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Director,  Office 

for  ClvU  Rights. 
Subject:     Identification    of    Discrimination 

and  Denial  of  Services  on  the  Basis  of 

National  Origin. 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  Departmental  Regulation  (45  CFR 
Part  80)  promulgated  thereunder,  require 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin  in  the  op- 
eration of  any  federally  assisted  programs. 
Title  VI  compliance  reviews  conducted  in 
school  districts  with  large  Spanish-suriiamed 
student  populations  by  the  office  for  Civil 
Rights  have  revealed  a  number  of  common 
practices  which  have  the  effect  of  denying 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  Span- 
Iflh-surnamed  pupils.  Similar  practices  which 
have  the  e&ect  of  discrl  ml  nation  on  the  basis 
of  national  origin  exist  In  other  locations 
with  respect  to  disadvantaged  pupils  from 
other  national  origin -minority  groups,  for 
example,  Chinese  or  Portuguese. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
clarify  D/HEW  policy  on  Issues  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  school  districts  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  to  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  children  defi- 
cient In  English  language  skills.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  major  areas  of  concern 
that  relate  to  compliance  with  Tlrtle  VI : 

(1)  Where  inability  to  speak  and  xxnder- 
stand  the  English  language  excludes  na- 
tional ortgln-mlnorlty  group  children  from 
effective  participation  In  the  educational 
program  offered  by  a  school  district,  the  dls- 
strlct  must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify 
the  language  deficiency  In  order  to  open  its 
Instructional   program  to  these  students. 

(2)  School  districts  must  not  assign  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  students  to 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  which  essentially  meas\u« 
or  evaluate  English  language  skills;  nor  may 
school  districts  deny  national  origin-minor- 
ity group  children  access  to  college  prepara- 
tory courses  on  a  basis  directly  related  to 
the  failure  of  the  school  system  to  inculcate 
English  language  skills. 

(3)  Any  ability  grouping  or  tracking  sys- 
tem employed  by  the  school  system  to  deal 
with  the  special  language  skill  needs  of  na- 
tional origin-minority  group  children  must 
be  designed  to  meet  such  language  skill 
needs  as  soon  as  possible  and  must  not  op- 
erate as  an  educational  dead-end  or  perma- 
nent track. 

(4)  School  districts  have  the  responsibility 
to  adequately  notify  national  origin-minor- 
ity group  parents  of  school  activities  which 
are  called  to  the  attention  of  other  parents. 
Such  notice  in  order  to  be  adequate  may 
have  to  be  provided  in  a  language  other  than 
Xngllab. 

School   districts  should  examine  current 


practices  which  exist  in  their  districts  in 
order  to  assess  compliance  with  the  matters 
set  forth  in  this  memorandum.  A  school 
district  which  determines  that  compliance 
problems  currently  exist  in  that  district 
BhoiUd  Immediately  communicate  in  writing 
with  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  indicate 
What  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation.  Where  compliance  questions  arise 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  language  skill  needs  of  national 
origin-minority  group  children  already  op- 
erating in  a  particular  area,  full  Informa- 
tion regarding  such  programs  should  be  pro- 
vided. In  the  area  of  special  language  as- 
sistance, the  scope  of  the  program  and  the 
process  for  identifying  need  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  need  is  fulfilled  should  be  set 
forth. 

School  districts  which  receive  this  memo- 
randum will  be  contacted  shorily  regarding 
the  avaUabUlty  of  technical  assistance  and 
will  be  provided  with  any  additional  Infor- 
mation that  may  be  needed  to  assist  dis- 
tricts in  achieving  compliance  with  the  law 
and  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  Effective  ad  of  this  date  the  afore- 
mentioned areas  of  concern  will  be  regarded 
by  regional  Office  for  Civil  Rights  personnel 
as  a  part  of  their  compliance  responsibili- 
ties. 

SUUMABT  SHEET 

Number  of  districts  presently  under  rtt- 
view,  27. 

Number  of   districts  scheduled  to  be  re- 
viewed  dviring  the   1971-72  school   year,   10. 
Number  of  districts  notified  of  non-com- 
pliance and  have  negotiated  plans,  12. 

Number  cf  districts  notified  of  non-com- 
pliance and  have  not  yet  negotiated  plans, 
1. 

Number  of  districts  notified  of  non-com- 
pliance and  will  not  negotiate  ae  submit 
plans,  3. 

Region  I,  Boston 
Districts  Presently  Under  Review 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

Region  II,  New  York 
Districts  Presently  Under  Review 
Hoboken.  New  Jersey,  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Districts  Scheduled  To  Be  Reviewed 
Passaic,  New  Jersey  (no  date  set). 
Region  lit.  Philadelphia 

Districts  presently  under  review 

None. 

District  Scheduled  To  Be  Reviewed 

OCR  101  forms  are  being  reviewed  in  order 
to  select  districts  to  review. 

Region  IV,  Atlanta 
Districts  Presently  Under  Review 
AUcen,     South      Carolina      (blacks/special 
education). 

Districts  Scheduled  To  Be  Reviewed 
None. 

Regicm.  V,  Chicago 

Districts  Presently  Under  Review 

East  Chicago.  Indiana.  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, Shawano,  Wisconsin  (Native  Ameri- 
cans), Ulysses,  Kansas,  Goodland,  Kansas, 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  Holcomb,  Kansas. 
Districts  Scheduled  To  Be  Reviewed 
Defiance,  Ohio,  Leipsig,  Ohio,  Flndley, 
Ohio. 

Region  VI,  DaiUu 

Districts  Presently  Under  Review 

Victoria  ISD.  Texas,  El  Paso  ISD,  Texas, 

Santa  Maria  ISD,  Texas.  South  San  Antonio 

ISD,  Texas,  Raymondville  ISD,  Texas,  Hobbs, 

New  Mexico. 

Districts  Which  Received  Letters  of  Non- 
compliance and  Have  Negotiated  Plana 
Ozona  ISD,  Texas,  Bishop  ISD,  Texas,  Lock- 
hart  ISD,  Texas,  Beevllle  ISD,  Texas,  San 
Marcos  ISD,  Texas,  Weelaco  ISD,  Texas,  Los 
Fresnos  ISD,  Texas,  Sierra  Blanca  ISD,  Texas. 


Rotan  ISD.  Texas,  Pawnee  ISD,  Texas,  Fort 
Stockton  ISD,  Texas,  Carney  Rural  ISD, 
Texas. 

Districts  Which  Received  Letters  of  Non- 
compliance and  Have  Not  Negotiated  Plans 
Yet 

La  Peria  ISD,  Texas. 

Districts  Which  Received  Letters  of  Non- 
compliance and  Will  Not  Negotiate  or 
Submit  Plans 

Uvalde  ISD.  Texas,  Karnes  City  ISD,  Texas. 
Taf  t  ISD.  Texas. 

Districts  Scheduled  to  be  Reviewed  (before 
end  of  present  school  year) 

Eagle  Pass  ISD,  Texas,  San  Benito  ISD, 
Texas,  Soccoro  ISD,  Texas. 

Region  VIII,  Denver: 

Districts  Presently  Under  Review 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  Fort  Lupton, 
Colorado. 

Districts  Scheduled  to  be  Reviewed 
None. 

Region  IX,  San  Francisco: 

Districts  Presently  Under  Review 
Tempe,  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona.  Wlnalow, 
Arizona,  Pomona,  California    Delano,  Califor- 
nU,  Bakersfield,  Calllomla,  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia. 

Districts  Scheduled  to  be  Reviewed 

San  Bernardino,  California  (May),  Sweet- 
water Union,  California  (no  date) . 
Region  X.  Seattle: 
Districts  Presently  Under  Review 
None. 

Districts  Scheduled  to  be  Reviewed 
Alaska  State  School  System    (preliminary 
In  April -May). 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act,  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  has  been  in  operation  for  7  years. 
When  we  began  this  effort  to  assist  the 
States  in  providing  educational  equality 
for  children  who  sjieak  a  language  other 
than  English,  we  were  embarking  on  a 
voyage  into  the  unknown:  We  knew  the 
need  existed,  but  we  did  not  know  its 
limits  or  the  best  way  to  go  about  filling 
that  need. 

On  July  12  of  this  year  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  this  body  concerning  our  effort 
to  correct  the  serious  educational  in- 
equalities faced  by  these  minority  chil- 
dren— and  our  failure  to  do  the  job  so 
far. 

Today  I  am  joining  Senator  Cranston 
and  Senator  Kennedy  in  proposing 
amendments  to  our  blhngual  education 
legislation  in  an  attempt  to  improve  and 
expand  on  the  original  legislation.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  incorporate  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  in  the  last  few  years  into 
our  national  program.  It  is  time  to  re- 
assess our  plans  and  our  problems.  It  is 
time  to  concede  our  inadequacies  and  to 
reaffirm  our  determination  to  work  to- 
ward the  goal  of  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  every  American  child. 

On  July  12  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  7  mil- 
lion children  who  are  victims  of  an  edu- 
cational system  which  is  not  yet  equipped 
to  teach  them:  ChUdren  who  speak  and 
think  in  one  language  and  are  asked  to 
learn  in  another.  The  original  intent  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  to  cre- 
ate educational  programs  which  would 
provide  these  children  with  a  new  way  to 
learn  in  two  languages  at  once,  and  would 
make  them  truly  bilingual.  We  wanted 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  speak 
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and  read  and  write  in  two  languages :  In 
English,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
majority,  and  in  their  other  language — 
Spanish,  or  French,  or  Indian,  or  Chi- 
nese— the  language  of  their  heritage, 
their  home,  and  their  community.  We 
wanted  to  give  them  fluency  in  their  na- 
tive language  and  pride  in  their  heritage, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  live  and  work  in 
a  nation  whose  primary  vernacular  was 
English. 

Our  efforts  were  not  entirely  altruistic. 
We  wanted  to  keep  those  children  in 
school  and  to  teach  them  enough  so  that 
they  could  become  productive  and  par- 
ticipating members  of  our  society,  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  dropouts  and 
welfare  recipients  of  the  future.  The 
money  we  provided  for  that  extra  edu- 
cational effort  would  not  only  provide 
educational  equality  to  those  children, 
it  would  be  an  investment  in  the  future 
well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  provide  the  money  which  would 
accomplish  a  real  educational  break- 
through for  these  children.  We  have  only 
reached  2  percent  of  those  youngsters 
who  need  bilingual  education  with  our 
Federal  programs,  even  in  our  most  suc- 
cessful year.  We  found  we  did  not  have 
the  books,  the  testing  materials,  the  his- 
tory texts,  the  teaching  tools  to  do  the 
job.  We  did  not  have  teachers  ready. 
There  were  many  States  with  outmoded 
laws  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
bilingtial  programs  to  be  used  effectively. 
We  foimd  that  there  was  institutional 
resistance  to  change  in  education  at 
every  level.  We  foimd  it  hard  to  explain 
the  educational  handicaps  of  culturally 
different  students  to  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
paying  public. 

But  the  last  few  years  have  seen  many 
changes  in  our  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  minority  groups.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  done  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  education  of  the  Mexican- 
American  children  of  the  Southwest. 
Puerto  Ricans,  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans. Cuban  refugees,  Indian  Tribes,  and 
other  groups  have  all  organized  them- 
selves to  provide  us  with  new  data  and 
new  ideas.  The  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  brought 
our  statistics  up  to  date. 

Educators  have  made  great  strides 
too.  They  know  now  that  exclusion  from 
your  own  cultural  heritage  and  history, 
from  your  language  and  commimity.  can 
be  so  destructive  of  the  self-confidence  of 
a  student  that  he  gradually  loses  his 
ability  to  learn.  We  know  that  we  can 
change  that,  and  can  provide  an  educa- 
tional experience  which  enriches  both 
the  minority  child  and  the  English 
speaking  child  who  is  lucky  enough  to 
share  in  a  bilingual  and  bicultural  pro- 
gram. In  the  relatively  few  places  where 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  model  pro- 
grams, we  have  made  significant  progrress 
in  cutting  the  dropout  rates  and  in 
raising  the  educational  attainment  of  all 
children. 

The  most  serious  discovery  we  have 
made  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  teachers 
or  even  the  teacher-training  programs 
to  handle  the  problem  nationwide.  The 
tiny  te£w:her-tralalng  effort  we  made 
through  the  EPDA  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  has  now  disappeared  en- 


tirely— and  was  never  enough  to  provide 
the  thousands  of  teachers  we  would  need 
to  make  bilingual  education  really  work. 
The  jimlor  colleges  and  community 
colleges,  where  most  of  these  minority 
students  go  to  school  if  they  stay  in  the 
educational  system,  are  not  equipped 
themselves  to  teach  bilingually,  and  are 
not  ready  to  provide  teacher-training 
programs  which  will  lead  to  a  large 
enough  increase  In  number  of  teachers. 
Yet  these  schools  are  the  ones  which 
most  clearly  imderstand  the  problem  and 
the  need  because  they  are  closest  to  the 
target  minorities. 

Dr.  Charles  Lebya,  director  of  project 
Maestro  at  California  State  College  in 
Los  Angeles,  has  recently  sent  me  the 
preliminary  report  of  a  survey  done  on 
the  bilingual  projects  funded  under  title 
VII.  The  responses  to  his  questionnaire 
from  directors  in  106  of  the  217  funded 
Pf^ects  present  a  representative  picture 
and  dismaying  one  for  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  real  future  of 
bilingual  education. 

In  the  districts  covered  there  was  a 
need  for  35.117  bilingual  teachers,  but 
only  9,448  teachers  who  were  actually 
bilingual.  Colleges  in  the  area  were  only 
preparing  2,000  bilingual  teachers,  yet 
these  projects  were  in  areas  where  44 
percent  of  the  children  were  bicultural/ 
bilingual  children.  Obviously,  the  need 
for  bilingual  education  Is  not  being  met, 
even  in  these  Umlted  number  of  specially 
favored  districts. 

Even  more  discouraging,  in  the  schools 
studied  where  a  bilingual  program  was 
actually  in  operation,  only  1,951  of  the 
2,772  teachers  in  bilingual  programs  were 
actually  bilingual  themselves.  In  other 
words,  almost  one-third  of  the  teachers 
who  were  trying  to  teach  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram were  not  able  to  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren in  their  own  language  or  were  not 
able  to  read  and  write  in  both  languages. 
And  these.  Mr.  President,  are  our  best 
programs — the  programs  selected  for 
Federal  fimding  under  current  budget 
limitations. 

Language  development,  ethnic  history 
studied,  and  new  methods  of  teaching 
are  all  high  on  the  list  of  both  pre- 
service  and  in-service  training  require- 
ments mentioned  by  administrators  in 
these  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
grams to  provide  that  teacher  training 
do  not  yet  exist  In  sufficient  amount  to 
fill  the  need. 

The  amendments  we  are  offering  today 
will  begin  to  provide  for  the  In-depth 
teacher  need  more  realistically.  Provi- 
sion is  made  in  these  amendments  for 
both  innovative  new  programs  and  for 
ongoing  development  of  short-term  and 
long-term  special  training  programs. 
Provision  for  the  development  of  new 
books,  new  testing  materials,  new  visual 
aids  and  equipment,  and  new  curriculum 
plans  is  important  in  connection  with  any 
teacher- training  plans  we  make.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  develop  many  new  ways 
of  doing  the  things  we  have  done  before. 
Education  with  only  one  language  and 
one  cultural  slant  is  simpler,  and  is  of 
course  less  rewarding  than  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. Now  that  we  are  able  to  utilize 
and  understand  the  multicultural  heri- 
tage and  the  multilingual  capabilities 
which  are  an  untapped  national  resource. 


we  will  be  better  able  to  expand  on  the 
educational  offering  we  make  to  all  chU- 
dren.  But  we  must  learn  the  best  ways 
to  use  the  new  resource;  like  any  new 
field  of  education,  this  will  require  the 
research  and  development  effort  which  Is 
provided  for  in  these  amendments 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  any  na- 
tional program  of  this  kind  is  the  great 
variation  in  State  needs.  State  require- 
ments, and  State  capabilities.  In  recent 
years  several  States  have  rewritten  their 
laws  and  have  developed  exceUent  bUln- 
gual  State  programs,  but  many  States 
still  have  no  real  programs  planned  The 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  has  re- 
cently presented  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congre.ss  concerning  Amer- 
ica's educationally  neglected  children 
and  it  provides  a  survey  of  the  various 
State  bilingual /bicultural  legl.clation  cur- 
rently in  existence. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  the  problem  as  it  ex- 
ists m  his  own  State  and  of  the  State 
legislation  which  addresses  that  problem. 
Populations  shift  so  rapidly  in  these 
times  that  States  which  have  historically 
not  had  to  face  bilingual  or  bicultural 
education  problems  are  now  recognizing 
new  needs  and  are  developing  new  solu- 
tions. 

Since  each  State  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent concern,  and  some  States  are  bet- 
ter equipped  financiaUy  to  provide  for 
educational  needs  than  others,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Federal  program  be  con- 
cerned with  the  different  needs  and  the 
different  legislative  responses,  as  they 
develop.  The  Cuban  child  in  Florida  the 
Mexican  American  child  In  Texas'  the 
Indian  child  In  New  Mexico,  the  chicano 
child  In  California,  the  Eskimo  child  In 
Ala-^ka,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child  in  New 
York— all  of  these  children  face  the  same 
difficulties,  but  may  be  helped  by  slightly 
different  solutions.  The  flexlbllitv  of  our 
programs  and  our  guidelines  will  be  im- 
portant as  we  move  ahead  In  finding  ed- 
ucational solutions. 

In  order  to  prc^erly  address  all  of  these 
facets  of  the  bilingual /bicultural  Federal 
effort,  the  amendments  offered  today 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Bilingual  Education  and  for  a  National 
Advisory  Council  to  assess  our  needs  and 
to  coordinate  new  ideas.  With  that  provi- 
sion we  will  be  better  able  to  provide  co- 
operation between  the  Federal,  State  or 
local  programs  and  to  offer  needed  new 
tools  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Cooperation 
between  parent,  community  and  school 
will  be  encouraged  so  that  participation 
by  minority  groups  at  the  local  level  will 
be  developed  to  desirable  levels. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  not 
provide  all  that  is  needed.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  understand  the  desperate 
situation  In  which  these  children  have 
been  placed,  and  we  are  only  beginning 
to  understand  the  commitment  we  must 
make  In  order  to  truly  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  them  The 
legislation  proposed  today  will  continue 
our  national  effort,  and  will  expand  our 
liational  program  in  such  a  way  that 
imagination  and  creativity  can  produce 
real  progress.  The  changes  are  essential 
If  we  are  going  to  educate  our  bicultural 
children.  But  the  future  possibilities  of 
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these  programs  are  beginning  to  take 
Shape.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  bl- 
lingiial/bicultural  education  will  mean 
hope  for  the  disadvantaged  child  who 
speaks  and  thinks  In  a  langiiage  other 
than  English.  If  we  can  develop  the  pro- 
grams to  flU  the  needs  of  these  children, 
we  win  also  be  opening  new  vistas  and 
new  doors  to  all  children.  The  provision 
in  this  legislation  for  participation  by 
English-speaking  children  means  that  we 
want  to  offer  a  greater  educational  op- 
portunity to  the  average  American  child. 
As  we  develop  our  own  national  multi- 
cultural resources  we  will  be  preparing 
aU  children  for  a  better  future  in  a  multi- 
cultural and  multilingual  world. 

I  urge  every  Senator  and  every  Con- 
gressman to  examine  the  biUngual/blcul- 
tural  needs  of  his  own  State  and  of  this 
Nation — and  to  support  the  amendments 
which  are  being  proposed  today. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Mon- 

TOTA) : 

S.  2553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  extend.  Improve,  and  ex- 
pand programs  of  bilingual  education, 
teacher  training,  and  child  development. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

COMF&XSENSrVS    BILINGUAI.    EDUCATION 
AlCENDMEliTS    ACT     OF    1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference — for 
myself  Mr.  BIennedy,  and  Mr.  Montoya — 
a  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Bi- 
lingual Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1973." 

Also  today,  I  am  cosponsorlng  a  com- 
panion measure  on  bilingual  education 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  in 
which  we  are  again  joined  by  our  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya.) 

The  measures  are  Intended  to  be  com- 
plementary. Taken  together,  they  pro- 
vide a  broad  new  scope  for  our  Important 
Federal  bilingual  efforts. 

My  bill  concentrates  on  programs  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  of 
education,  which  I  will  discuss  In  detail 
later  In  my  remarks.  Senator  Kennedy's 
measure  Includes  higher  education  pro- 
grams, teacher  training,  and  vocational 
provisions.  The  measures  were  devel- 
oped In  tandem,  from  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
pertise and  materials.  Of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  my  own 
measure  were  field  hearings  in  California 
earlier  this  year  which  I  joined  in  ch£ilr- 
Ing  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pell). 

The  measures  we  Introduce  today  have 
an  identical  goal:  To  provide  educational 
programs  that  regard  the  bilingual  child 
as  advantaged,  not  disadvantaged;  that 
provide  opportunities  for  the  monolin- 
gual English-speaking  child  to  encoun- 
ter the  rich  resources  the  bllingual-bl- 
cultural  child  brings  to  the  classroom; 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  parental 
and  community  Involvement  in  the 
building  of  a  soimd  bilingual-bicultural 
program  available  to  all  children. 

DfTRODtJCnON 

Mr.  President,  our  current  Federal  bi- 
lingual   education    legislation — epeclfl- 


cally  title  VTI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965— expires 
in  1974.  Since  its  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1967.  the  program  has  provided 
a  number  of  demonstration  projects 
across  the  coimtry  that  have  evidenced 
the  value  of  a  biUngual-bicultursil  edu- 
cation for  all  children,  not  just  those 
children  whose  mother  tongue  may  be 
other  than  English. 

The  title  vn  program  has  proved  Its 
efficacy.  It  has  proved  Its  worUi  In  spite 
of  the  perennial  lack  of  sufficient  fimd- 
ing.  And  it  has  proved  its  worth  to  a 
growing  number  of  bilingual  constituen- 
cies: In  fiscal  1973.  for  example.  $28.1 
million  was  provided  imder  title  vn  for 
projects  involving  the  Spanish-speaking; 
$2.6  million  was  spent  for  Eslumo  and 
American  Indian  bilingual  education; 
$1  million  was  devoted  to  children  whose 
dominant  language  is  French;  $650,000 
went  for  bilingual  programs  serving 
those  whose  home  language  is  Portu- 
guese, and  the  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion was  broken  down  into  $500,000  for 
Chinese  programs.  $189,000  for  the  bi- 
lingual people  of  Guam,  and  $75,000  for 
the  Trust  Territories. 

Still,  we  by  no  means  met  the  need. 
Conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
there  are  at  least  5  million  children  In 
the  United  States  who  needed  bilingual 
services.  Under  the  fiscal  1973  expendi- 
tiire  level,  only  147.000  were  served,  leav- 
ing an  enormous  gap  between  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  need  to  do. 

The  introduction  of  a  measure  such  as 
we  Introduce  today  impUes.  of  course,  a 
certain  bi{is.  I  believe  In  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  the  diversity  it  suggests.  I  be- 
lieve In  regarding  language  and  cultural 
differences  as  advantages  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fully  aUve  and  productive  hu- 
man being.  And  I  believe,  based  on  the 
experience  generated  through  title  Vn, 
that  it  Is  now  time  to  give  the  Federal 
bilingual  effort  new  legislative  life,  but 
with  a  stronger,  more  definitive  focus. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  definition:  In  sim- 
ple terms,  bilingual  education  Involves 
the  use  of  two  languages,  one  of  which 
is  English,  as  mediums  of  instruction. 
Both  languages  are  used  for  the  same 
student  population — not  as  an  isolated 
effort,  but  as  a  key  component  of  a  pro- 
gram embracing  the  total  curriculum. 

Rather  than  an  objective  in  Itself, 
bilingual  education  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  goal:  A  child  with  a  full  imder- 
standing  of  his  cultural  heritage,  in  com- 
mand of  that  heritage,  and  with  a  deep 
respect  for  all  It  implies.  A  model  bilin- 
gual program  treats  the  child  whose 
mother  tongue  Is  other  than  English  as 
advantaged,  not  disadvantaged.  And  a 
model  bilingual  program  Involves  the 
parent  and  community — directly,  fully, 
and  honestly — in  the  fabric  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about  bi- 
lingual education  we  are  talking  about 
more  than  a  transitory  educational 
mode.  We  are  talking  about  the  lives  of 
children,  developed  to  their  fuU  poten- 
tial In  schools  that  exist  for  those  chil- 
dren, not  where  children  exist  for  the 
schools. 

I  believe  that  bilingual  education  can 
be  a  great  force  in  fostering  educational 
change  in  America.  For  one  thing,  It 


challenges  the  assumption  that  schools 
need  offer  only  one  curriculum  In  one 
language — English — to  serve  one  group 
of  children — Anglos.  It  sweeps  aside  the 
notion  tiiat  the  child  must  change  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  sch(x>l.  And  It 
clearly  rejects  the  idea  that  the  prime 
objective  of  the  school  is  to  wipe  out  all 
differences  in  style,  heritage,  and  lan- 
guage background,  delivering  to  society — 
at  the  end  of  12  years — a  nicely  pack- 
aged, well- rehearsed,  automatic  reciter 
of  majority  maxims. 

This  is  the  route  that  schooling  la 
America  has  travelled  historically.  I  sus- 
pect it  is  also  the  route  to  a  dull  and 
lifeless  society,  as  more  and  more  we  re- 
orient, remodel,  or  retool  children  who 
are  culturally  and  linguistically  different, 
in  the  determined  belief  that  they  are 
somehow  deprived. 

It  Is  not  a  new  trend,  but  rather  Is  a 
deeply  Imbedded  view  of  what  schools  are 
for  and  what  they  should  do.  One  writer 
has  called  it  the  "asslmUate  or  starve" 
school  of  educational  theory,  and  It  re- 
flects an  antlmlnority  tradition  In 
American  public  education  that  is  only 
now  beginning  to  change. 

In  spite  of  popularly  held  notions,  our 
schools  were  not  the  ladders  upon  which 
early  20th  century  immigremts  climbed 
to  Instant  success,  dropping  their  lan- 
guage and  their  heritage  on  the  way  up. 
In  fact,  the  public  schools  have  never 
done  much  of  a  job  of  educating  minor- 
ity children.  Minority  distrust  and  avoid- 
ance of  public  schooling  Is  deeply  ixMted 
in  history. 

As  Nathan  Glazer  has  pointed  out,  to 
most  immigrant  groups — the  Irish,  the 
Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Slavs — education 
was  by  no  means  important  or  highly 
regarded.  On  the  contrary,  families  sur- 
vived by  working  and  pooling  individual 
incomes — mother,  father,  and  children. 

UC7LA  historian  Stephan  Themstrom 
estimates  that  nearly  20  percent  of  labor- 
ing families'  incomes  came  from  the  labor 
of  children  under  the  age  of  15.  Houses 
were  bought,  clothes  were  purchased, 
and  food  was  provided  by  keeping  chil- 
dren out  of  school  and  working. 

Most  immigrants,  in  fact,  viewed 
schools  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  Tot 
one  thing,  as  Glazer  has  pointed  out, 
education  "was  for  a  cultural  style  of  life 
and  professions  the  peasant  could  never 
aspire  to."  Personal  and  family  circum- 
stances were  changed  by  hard  work,  or 
luck,  but  not  by  spending  time  in  a 
school. 

Unfortimately.  this  attitude  was 
shared  by  the  schools.  What  resulted 
were  middle-class  schools  with  middle- 
class  currlculums  designed  to  serve  the 
American  middle  class — not  the  minor- 
ity often  lower  class,  child. 

Dr.  Leonard  Covello.  the  first  Italian- 
American  to  become  a  principal  in  the 
New  York  City  schools,  describes  his 
school  days  like  this : 

The  ItAllan  language  was  completely 
Ignored  In  the  Amertcan  schools.  .  .  .  We 
soon  got  the  Idea  that  Italian  meant  some- 
thing Lnierlor,  and  a  barrier  was  erected  be- 
tween children  of  Italian  origin  and  their 
parents.  This  was  the  accepted  process  of 
Amerlcanlcatlon.  We  were  becoming  Ameri- 
cans by  learning  bow  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
parents. 

Decades  later,  Charles  Sllberman — tn 
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"Crisis  in  the  Classroom" — would  de- 
scribe how  schools  had  perpetuated  this 
cultural  annihilation,  this  time  against 
the  Spanish-speaking  child: 

In  a  South  Texas  school,  children  are 
forced  to  kneel  in  the  playground  and  beg 
forgiveness  U  they  are  caught  talking  to 
each  other  in  Spanish;  some  teachers  re- 
quire students  using  the  forbidden  language 
to  kneel  before  the  enUre  class. 

In  a  Tucson.  Arizona,  elementary  school 
classroom,  children  who  answer  a  question 
In  Spanish  are  required  to  oome  up  to  the 
teacher's  desk  and  drop  pennies  in  a  bowl — 
one  penny  for  every  Spanish  word.  "It  works," 
the  teacher  boasts.  "They  come  from  poor 
families,  you  know." 

In  a  school  In  the  Rio  Qrande  Valley, 
teachers  appoint  students  as  "Spanish  mon- 
itors." Their  job  is  to  patrol  the  corridors, 
writing  down  the  names  of  any  fellow  stu- 
dents they  hear  talking  in  Spanish. 

Even  if  we  could  agree  that  schools  are 
to  Integrate  minorities  into  the  main- 
stream of  society,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  schools  have  not 
done  this  well,  either.  We  need  only  look 
at  the  tragedy  of  the  Cherokees. 

In  the  19th  century,  prior  to  "termina- 
tion." the  Cherokees  had  their  own 
highly  regarded  bilingual  school  system 
and  bilingual  newspaper.  Jerry  Kobrick, 
of  Harvard's  Center  for  Law  and  Educa- 
tion, points  out  that: 

Ninety  percent  were  literate  In  their  own 
language,  and  Oklahoma  Cherokees  had  a 
higher  English  literacy  level  than  native  Eng- 
lish-speakers In  either  Texas  or  Arkansas.  To- 
day, after  seventy  years  of  white  control,  the 
Cherokee  dropout  rate  In  the  public  schools 
runs  as  high  as  75  percent.  The  median  num- 
ber of  school  years  completed  by  the  adult 
Cherokee  Is  5.6.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Chero- 
kee families  in  Adair  County,  Oklahoma,  are 
on  welfare. 

If  we  need  more  evidence  of  just  how 
bankrupt  has  been  our  educational  treat- 
ment of  the  bilingual  child,  we  need  only 
look  a  bit  further  Into  contemporary 
Statistics: 

Fifty  percent  of  Spanish -speaking  stu- 
dents in  California  drop  out  by  the  eighth 
grade:  87  percent  of  Puerto  Rlcans  over 
25  years  of  age  in  New  York  cnty  have  not 
completed  high  school;  the  average  num- 
ber of  school  years  completed  by  the 
Mexican-American  in  the  Southwest  is 
7.1  years;  and  In  Boston,  over  half  of  the 
10,000  Spanish-speaking  students  are  not 
In  school  at  all.  In  Chicago  the  dropout 
rate  is  some  60  percent. 

So  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 

Unfortunately,  our  educational  re- 
sponse to  these  grim  figures  has  been  to 
apply  band-aids  when  major  surgery  is 
required.  For  bilingual  children,  our 
bsmd-aids  have  Included  programs  in 
English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  and 
remedial  reading. 

The  sole  objective  of  English-as-a- 
second-language  is  to  make  non-Eng- 
lish speakers  more  competent  in  English. 
No  effort  is  made  to  present  related  cul- 
tural material ;  the  precise  background  of 
a  child  Is  not  a  consideration.  Essentially. 
ESL  Is  a  crash-course  in  English.  It  re- 
quires no  modification  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. An  estimated  5.5  percent  of 
Mexican -Americsm  students  in  the 
Southwest  receive  some  kind  of  ESL 
instruction,  or  about  twice  as  many  as 
are  in  bilingual  education  programs. 

Of  all  programs  dealing  with  the  bilin- 
gual child,  remedial  reading  is  the  most 


limited  in  scope.  It  requires  no  change  in 
the  school  curriculum  and  the  least  spe- 
cial training  of  teachers.  Using  a  strictly 
monolingual  approach,  remedial  read- 
ing has  been  much  more  accepted  in 
practice  than  either  ESL  or  bilingual 
education.  The  program  addresses  itself 
to  just  one  aspect  of  the  language  prob- 
lem, poor  reading  achievement.  By  the 
12th  grade,  63  percent  of  all  Chlcano  stu- 
dents read  at  least  6  months  below  grade 
level.  More  than  half  of  the  Southwest 's 
schools  offer  remedial  reading  courses, 
yet  only  10.7  percent  of  the  region's 
Mexican-American  students  are  actually 
enrolled  in  these  classes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
remedial  programs  are  wrong  completely. 
We  will  always  have  remedial  approaches 
in  education,  as  long  as  some  children  are 
not  achieving  commonly  agreed-upon 
goals. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  our  present  educational  goals 
need  careful  rethinking.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  what  Americans  prize  most — 
that  bright  spark  of  initiative  and  in- 
dividuality that  helps  a  child  achieve — 
may  be  smothered  in  classrooms  where 
children  are  trained  up  as  identical  cogs 
in  society's  machinery. 

What  we  need  are  schools  with  a  pas- 
sionate regard  for  the  uniqueness  of  a 
child,  and  the  inclination  to  develop  and 
preserve  intact  the  splendid  resource  that 
is  a  child's  own  background  smd  cultural 
heritage.  That  Is  why  I  find  bilingual- 
bicultural  education  approaches  to  be  of 
such  bright  promise,  concentrating  as 
they  do  on  making  the  school  fit  for  the 
child. 

Mr.  President,  the  schools  themselves 
are  providing  some  of  the  greatest  im- 
petus away  from  the  historical  educa- 
tional pattern  and  toward  programs  that 
meet  the  needs  of  the  bilingual  child. 
Where  teachers  once  risked  penalties  for 
not  teaching  in  English,  the  trend  is  now 
toward  state  statutes  that  require  sch(X)l 
districts  to  have  a  bilingual — or  English- 
As- A-Second-Language  —  program  for 
any  student  whose  native  language  is 
not  English. 

In  the  courts,  the  right  of  a  non-Eiig- 
lish-speaking  child  to  a  meaningful  edu- 
cation is  embodied  in  a  case  to  be  heard 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  term.  The 
case  Involves  1.800  Chinese-speaking  stu- 
dents In  Saji  FVancisco  whose  parents 
say  their  children  are  being  denied  an 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  high  court  rules,  actions 
by  lower  courts  have  already  resulted  In 
mandated  school  programs  that  have  bi- 
lingual-bicultural components  in  as 
many  areas  as  is  practical.  Massachu- 
setts has  a  bilingual  program  that  is 
mandatory,  and  California  has  recently 
enacted  a  forward-looking  State  policy 
of  quality  bilingual  education  to  be  de- 
veloped throughout  the  State. 

From  these  happenings,  we  in  the  (Con- 
gress should  sense  not  only  a  new  direc- 
tion for  education  policymaking,  but 
also  a  new  responsibility  in  legislative 
planning.  With  a  trend  toward  schools 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  children,  we  must  bring  to 
bear  all  the  resources  we  can  muster  for 
new  programs  of  teacher  training,  com- 
munity planning  and  parental  involve- 
ment in  school  programs,  fresh  direc- 


tions for  educational  research  and  dem- 
onstration, more  bilingual  moneys  to 
State  departments  of  education  for 
State-based  activities,  and  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrative structure  that  puts  bilingual 
programs  nearer  the  top  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  chart. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  important  step  forward. 

It  builds  upon  the  experience  gained  in 
the  first,  fledgling  years  of  the  Federal 
bilingual  effort. 

It  encourages,  in  other  States,  the  de- 
velopment of  bilingual  programs  along 
the  lines  of  those  in  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  or  two  other  States. 

It  encourages  the  bilingual  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

It  sets  forth  new  definitions  for  what 
is  meant  by  a  "bilingual  child"  and  the 
programs  in  which  he  may  participate 
under  the  act. 

It  offers  new  criteria  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  acceptable  bilingual  program 
application. 

It  expands  the  role  of  community  and 
parent  in  program  development. 

And  it  establishes,  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  an  administrative 
structure  wherein  bilingual  education  ac- 
tivities cannot  slip  to  the  bottom  of  the 
organization  chart,  mired  in  bureaucratic 
inertia. 

SUMMARY  OP  BILL 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
"Comprehensive  Bilingual  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1973"  provides  the 

following : 

POLICT 

Declares  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  bilingual  educational  meth- 
ods and  techniques  shall  be  encouraged 
and  developed  in  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  of 
"limited  English-speaking  ability." 

AUTHORIZATION/ APPBOPRIATION 

The  sum  of  $135,000,000  is  authorized 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  fiscal  year 
1974  and  ending  fiscal  year  1977,  plus 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  necessary.  Reserves  some 
funds  for  administration  and  for  census 
activities  and  other  mandated  programs. 
Earmarks  one-third  of  the  amount  by 
which  any  fiscal  year  appropriation  ex- 
ceeds $35,000,000,  to  be  used  for  teacher 
training  and  related  educational  person- 
nel development. 

DXJlNrnONS/RBGtrLATIONS 

More  precisely  defines  the  term  "chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability" 
as  covered  under  the  act.  Sets  an  ex- 
panded definition  for  "program  of  bilin- 
gual education,"  adding  studies  in  the 
native  language  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
English,  Including  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing;  mandates  bilingual  Instruction 
in  each  course  required  of  the  child;  di- 
rects the  study  of  the  history  and  culture 
associated  with  the  child's  native  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  United  States;  allows  the  par- 
ticipation of  bilingual  children  in  regular 
classes — such  as  art — where  English  Is 
not  necessary  to  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter;  provides  for  the  volun- 
tary enrollment  of  children  whose  lan- 
guage is  English;  and  provides  for  In- 
dividualized instruction. 

Also,  requires  that  applications  for  as- 
sistance be  developed  in  open  consulta- 
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tion  with  all  constituents  of  the  school, 
including  parents  of  bilingual  children, 
at  public  hearings.  Directs  the  Commis- 
sioner to  establish  minimum  require- 
ments for  bilingual  education  programs, 
such  as  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  teacher 
qualiflcations. 

GRAjrr    CBTTEBIA 

Provides  that  funds  under  the  act  shall 
be  used  for  bilingual  programs  including 
preschool  programs  connected  with  Head 
Start;  planning  and  technical  as- 
sistance; training  of  educational  person- 
nel, including  paraprofessionals:  to  en- 
coiurage  and  develop  higher  education 
programs  for  bilingual  teacher  training; 
and  auxiliary  community  activities  in 
support  of  a  bilingual  program. 

Provides  that  grants  may  be  niade  to 
local  educational  agencies,  or  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  applying  jointly 
with  a  local  educational  agency.  Appli- 
cations must  be  consistent  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner  and 
Commissioner  must  determine  that  the 
best  available  talents  and  resources  will 
combine  to  provide  increased  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children  to  be 
served.  Provision  for  nonprofit,  private 
school  children  shall  be  made.  The  State 
educational  agency  must  be  notified  of 
the  application  and  given  opportunity  to 
comment. 

Fiuther,  empower  the  Commissioner 
to  approve  a  State  bilingual  program, 
directed  by  the  State  educational  agency, 
if  State  educational  agency  meets  certain 
criteria  designed  to  show  sound  planning 
and  good  faith  Commissioner  may,  upon 
approval  of  State  plan,  provide  admin- 
istrative moneys  to  the  State  educational 
agency. 

Specify  that  terms  of  accepted  and 
funded  applications  shall  constitute  a 
contract  between  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  Commissioner  and  shall 
be  specifically  enforceable  in  any  U.S. 
district  court. 

PARTICIPATION    BY    NATIVE    AMEHICANS 

Provides  that  tribal  organizations  or 
other  nonprofit  groups  concerned  with 
Indian  education,  specifically  for  chil- 
dren in  schools  on  reservations,  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  local  education 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  act,  and  eligible 
for  grants  under  the  act.  Permits  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  same  purpose. 

ADMINISTRATION' 

Creates,  within  the  U.S.  OfiQce  of  Edu- 
cation, a  Division  of  BUlngual  Education 
headed  by  a  Director  to  be  placed  In 
GS  17  In  the  Civil  Service,  leaves  organi- 
zation of  the  Division  up  to  the  Director, 
and  provides  two  supporting  positions, 
including  a  Deputy  Director. 

I*rovldes  that  Director,  in  consiiltatlon 
with  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bi- 
lingual Education,  shall  submit  an  tm- 
nual  report  Including  a  national  assess- 
ment of  bilingual  education  needs  and 
efforts;  a  census  of  bilingual  children 

in  the  States,  and  a  5-year  plan  for  ex- 
tending bilingual  programs  to  all  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  children, 
a  plan  for  the  development  of  educa- 
tlonsd  personnel  to  work  in  bilingual 
programs;  cost  estimates  projected  for 
each  fiscal  year  and  how  cost  is  to  be 
borne  by  government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate   organizations    and    specifies    that 


Commissioner's  report  shall  include  a  re- 
port on  activities  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  a  statement  of  activities  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year,  and  assessment  of  number  of 
teachers  and  other  education  personnel 
needed  in  the  future,  including  state- 
ment of  present  teacher  training  activi- 
ties. 

AOVISORT    COUNCIL 

Mandates  establishment  of  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion— appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — to  in- 
clude at  least  three  members  with  gen- 
eral experience  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education ;  at  least  two  members 
who  are  full-time  classroom  teachers  of 
demonstrated  bilingual  teaching  ability; 
and  at  least  two  members  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  training  of  bilingual 
education  teachers.  Overall,  the  coun- 
cil must  be  composed  of  persons  ex- 
perienced in  the  education  of  bilingual 
children. 

Directs  the  Council  to  advise  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  in  the  preparation  of 
specific  policy  matters  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bilingual  program. 
Empowers  the  Council,  at  its  option, 
should  a  majority  of  Council  members 
find  they  are  in  disagreement  with  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner,  to 
submit  a  report  of  its  own. 

Permits  the  Commissioner  to  appoint 
advisors  and  technical  experts  to  assist 
the  Council. 

SUPPOETIVK     SESVICZS.     XNCLtTDlNO     RESEABCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Directs  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation— NIE — Is  directed  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  research  in  the  field  of  bi- 
lingual education.  Directs  NIE,  through 
Its  Director  and  the  Commissioner,  to 
contract  with  public  and  private  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  bilingual  pro- 
gram models,  design  a  model  State  bi- 
lingual statute,  develop  and  publish  bi- 
lingual instructional  materials  and 
equipment,  and  operate  a  national  clear- 
inghouse of  Information  for  bilingvial  ed- 
ucation. 

Provides  an  additional  authorization 
of  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  special  activities. 

PKOGSAMS  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Director  of  Bilingual  Education  to  con- 
tract with  State  educational  agencies  to 
develop  leadership  capabilities  in  the 
field  of  bilingual  education,  in  order  that 
State  educational  agencies  may  be  of 
maximum  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  providing  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  my  measure  continues 
the  existing  dollar  level  of  authorization 
for  the  title  VII  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram at  $135  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  fiscal  year  1977.  However,  it  also 
provides  that  the  Congress  may  appro- 
priate such  additional  stuns  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  in  each  fiscal  year,  and  adds  a  spe- 
cial authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  bilingual  activities  carried  out  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  for  pro- 
grams mandated  by  the  act. 

I  believe  we  mvist  recognize,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, that  the  actual  appropriation  for 
title  Vn  bilingual  education  in  any  given 
fiscal  year  has  never  exceeded  $35  mil- 
lion. The  Senate,  however,  has  consist- 
ently approved  more  for  the  title  VII 
program.  Including  $60  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  was  reduced  to  $45  mil- 
lion in  conference  with  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Just  this  past  week  the  Senate  ap- 
proved $55  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
Appropriation  Act,  now  In  conference. 
The  bill  we  introduce,  while  continuing 
the  existing  dollar  authorization  level, 
gives  the  Congress  full  authority — at  its 
option — to  increase  the  moneys  available 
for  purposes  of  the  act. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  legislation 
we  have  introduced  today — the  Compre- 
hensive Bilingual  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1973 — win  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  the  nightmare  of  educa- 
tional neglect  that  has  so  long  plagued 
Spanish-speaking  and  other  bilingual 
children  in  America.  I  urge  its  immediate 
and  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, along  with  the  measure  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  in  which  I  have 
joined. 

The  futures  of  millions  of  children — 
both  majority  and  minority — depend 
upon  what  we  do,  and  how  quickly  we 
dolt. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.J.  Res.  161.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools. 
Read  the  first  time. 

(The  remarks  that  Senator  Allen 
made  when  he  introduced  this  joint  res- 
olution and  the  ensuing  discussion  are 
printed  earlier  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
full  week  In  March  of  each  year  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL   AGRICrrLTUSX   WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
strong  and  prosperous  agriculture  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  America. 
Agriculture  provides  us  with  the  source 
of  life  itself— food.  Without  a  sound, 
wholesome  food  supply,  this  country — or 
any  country — cannot  hope  to  progress,  or 
even  to  survive.  Describe  to  me  a  coun- 
try's agricultural  development,  and  I  will 
describe  for  you  that  country's  cultural 
and  economic  achievements. 

When  we  talk  about  agriculture,  exact- 
ly what  is  it  that  we  are  talking  about? 
To  bfegin  with,  we  are  talking  about  the 
biggest  Industry  in  the  world — an  indus- 
try with  assets  totaling  $370  bUllon.  That 
is  equal  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  val- 
ue of  capital  assets  of  all  corporations  in 
the  United  States  or  about  half  the  max- 
ket  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

We  are  talking  about  an  Industry  that 
provides  one  out  of  every  five  jobs  In  pri- 
vate employment  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  over  4  million  farmworkers — 
including  fanners;  another  2  million  peo- 
ple  have   jobs    providing   the   supplies 
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farmers  use  for  production;  and  about 
10  million  people  have  jobs  storing, 
transporting,  processing,  and  merchan- 
dising the  products  of  farming. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
less  than  3  milhon  farms.  Out  of  this 
comparatively  small  cornucopia  fiows  a 
dependable  and  seemingly  endless  tide  of 
foodstuffs  that  more  than  200  million 
Americans  and  tens  of  millions  of  other 
peoples  around  the  world  have,  until  re- 
cently, taken  for  granted. 

Only  recently,  under  the  impact  of  In- 
ternational crop  shortfalls,  expanding 
demand,  and  rising  food  prices,  have 
many  people  come  to  realize  that  food 
does  not  spring  full  blown  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  onto  their  supermarket 
shelves.  They  have  become  aware  that 
behind  their  food  supply  stands  a 
farmer — a  very  real  person  with  very  real 
hopes  and  dreams — a  businessman  with 
a  tremendous  capital  investment  in  his 
business  who  can  drown  In  his  own  debts 
if  the  weather  changes,  or  insects  attack, 
or  the  pubUc's  eating  habits  change  even 
slightly. 

Farmers  may  be  small  in  numbers,  but 
they  take  big  strides  In  the  national 
economy.  Farm-operator  families  spend 
about  $49  billion  a  year  for  their  produc- 
tion needs.  In  addition,  they  have  avail- 
able $19.7  billion  of  realized  net  income 
from  farm  sources  and  $19.4  billion  from 
ofif-farm  sources  to  spend  for  personal 
taxes  and  the  same  things  that  city  peo- 
ple buy.  That's  right.  The  farmer  is  a 
consumer  as  well  as  a  producer.  Last 
year,  his  taxes  alone  amounted  to  about 
$7  billion.  After  paying  his  taxes  and 
business  expenses  last  year,  the  average 
farmer  had  $3,182  of  disposable  income 
left  compared  with  $3,847  for  nonfarm 
people. 

I  realize  that  many  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton have  become  so  accustomed  to  work- 
ing with  budget  figures  in  the  mUlions 
and  billions  of  dollars  that  we  forget  how 
hard  it  Is  to  relate  to  such  astronomi- 
cal figures.  Just  how  much  is  a  billion 
dollars?  The  best  answer  I  ever  heard 
was  that — it  is  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

So  let  us  convert  these  mammoth  sums 
into  something  manageable  and  per- 
sonal— the  food  in  our  stomachs  and  the 
clothes  on  our  backs.  The  American 
farmer  and  the  total  agricultural  indus- 
try, in  1972.  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
consume  189  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  pork, 
lamb,  and  mutton — per  person;  52 
pounds  of  chicken  and  turkey ;  77  pounds 
of  fresh  fruits  and  50  pounds  of  processed 
fruit  and  juices;  98  pounds  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  62  pounds  of  canned  or  frozen 
vegetables;  561  pounds  of  dairy  products; 
120  pounds  of  potatoes  and  5  pounds  of 
sweetpotatoes.  Furthermore,  we  can 
choose  from  as  many  as  8.000  different 
foods  when  we  go  to  the  market — fresh, 
canned,  frozen,  concentrated,  dehydrat- 
ed, ready-mixed,  read-to-serve,  or  heat- 
and-serve. 


We  used  18  pounds  of  cotton  per  per- 
son, which  Is  the  equivalent  of  about  20 
house  dresses  or  30  dress  shirts.  We  con- 
sumed about  565  pounds  of  paper  per 
person  which  required  the  net  annual 
wood  growth  from  three-fourths  acre  of 
commercial  forest. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
exports  despite  the  current  feeling  that 


exports,  particularly  of  feed  grains,  have 
contributed  to  rising  domestic  food 
prices.  And  there  is  no  arguing  that  fact. 
Yet  agricultural  exports  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  health  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  our  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
through  exporting  the  products  of  Amer- 
ica's farms  that  the  margin  of  resources 
is  made  available  with  which  to  purchase 
supplies  from  abroad  to  meet  our  critical 
energy  needs. 

Roughly  one  out  of  every  four  crop 
acres  harvested  is  channeled  into  the 
commercial  export  market.  This  repre- 
sents a  sizable  portion  of  farm  income. 
Any  significant  reduction  would  force 
farmers  to  cut  back  production  which  In 
turn  would  increase  his  unit  production 
costs.  In  the  end,  the  consumer  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference. 

Right  now  1  hour's  work  in  industry 
buys  2.3  poimds  of  roimd  steak  compared 
with  1.8  pounds  in  1940;  3.3  pounds  of 
bacon  compared  with  2.4  pounds  in  1940; 
12.8  quarts  of  milk,  compared  with  5.1 
quarts  in  1940. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  accept  in 
terms  of  today's  inflation,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  we  are  better  able  to  buy 
food  today  than  ever  before. 

Today,  the  demands  on  these  men  who 
work  the  land  are  as  burdensome  £is  any 
they  have  ever  faced.  Their  success  not 
only  depends  on  the  cost  of  feed  and 
seed  and  fertilizer,  or  on  machinery  and 
land,  or  the  wide  pendulum  of  the  mar- 
ket, but  that  success  must  even  depend 
on  the  completely  uncontrollable  forces 
of  nature. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  Job.  Today's  farmer 
produces  more  for  his  country  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  ever  did.  And  yet  he 
does  it  on  fewer  acres,  with  a  shrinking 
labor  force,  from  a  smaller  niunber  of 
farms  than  this  country  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  joint  resolution  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  163 

Whereas  American  agriculture  haa  provided 
the  Anaerlcan  consumer  with  the  greatest 
variety  and  highest  quality  food  available  to 
the  citizens  of  any  nation  In  the  world; 

Whereas  the  continued  vitality  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  essential  to  the  expansion 
of  food  and  fiber  production  required  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  an  ever  increasing  and 
more  affluent  world  population; 

Whereas  this  food  and  fiber  production  of 
America's  farm  Is  essential  in  keeping  do- 
mestic and  international  supply  and  demand 
in  balance  and  thereby  combatting  inflation; 

Whereas  the  production  of  our  Nation's 
farms  Is  of  singular  importance  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  the  Balance-of-Payments  and  pro- 
vides the  margin  of  resources  with  which  to 
purchase  supplies  from  abroad  to  meet  our 
critical  energy  demand; 

Whereas  the  American  famUy  farm  has 
been  recognized  around  the  world  as  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  unit  of  production; 

Whereas  American  agriculture.  utUlzlng 
modem  science  and  technology,  has  devel- 
oped superior  farming  methods  leading  to 
Increased  productivity  and  improved  qual- 
ity of  farm  products;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  establish  one 
week  each  year  during  which  citizens  can 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  contributions  of 
agriculture  to  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
full  week  in  March  of  each  year  'National 
Agricultxire  Week"  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI£ 


S.    1796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  minois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1796,  to  jimend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  grants  to  Interstate  metro- 
politan organizations. 

S.    2167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2167.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  the  fields  of  energy 
sources  and  technologies. 

S.    3375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuim)  Is 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  2775,  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  for  other  reasons. 

S.    2322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2322,  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  and  Dependents  Psychological 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

S.    S397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  CHtxRCH)  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2397,  to  provide  a  7-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  be- 
ginning with  benefits  payable  for  the 
month  of  January  1974. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2397,  to  provide  a  7-per- 
cent  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
beginning  with  benefits  payable  for  the 
month  of  January  1974: 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Tunney.  Mr.  McIntyre. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  GuRNEY.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Hartke. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Bentskn. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRioHT,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Huddleston,  and  Mr.  Domz- 

NICI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CHURCH,  With  the  addition  of 
these  50  Senators,  this  means  that  58 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  now  cospon- 
sored  S.  2397. 

This  measure.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has 
received  widespread  bipartisan  support. 

As  a  result,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  basic  thrust  of  my 
proposal  £is  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3153. 
technical  amendments  to  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program. 

The  need  for  an  earlier  and  larger  so- 
cial security  increase  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
especially  compelling  because  Inflation- 
ary pressures  have  clearly  Intensified. 

Because  of  these  events,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  register  its  over- 
whelming support  for  a  7-pcrcent  social 
security  Increase. 

And,  once  again,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
strong  Intent  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  In- 
sure the  prompt  enactment  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

S.   3448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttre,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2445,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate 
the  reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for 
Income  tax  withholding  and  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insiirance  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2497,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  library  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2513.  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

S.    3544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hrtjska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2544,  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  and 
other  laws  to  discharge  obligations  un- 
der the  Convention  of  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances relating  to  regulators'  controls 
on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  impor- 
tation, and  exportation  of  psychotropic 
substances. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
52— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO 
FRIENDSHIP  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  CHINA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow. 
October  10,  the  Republic  of  China  marks 
Its  62d  birthday.  The  republic  was 
founded  on  October  10,  1911,  making 
it  the  first  republic  In  Asia.  Prom  its 
earUest  days  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  the  Republic  of  China  has 
bad  a  close  and  friendly  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  the  American  peo- 


ple. There  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  be  the  special  relationship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Tree  Chinese. 

The  Free  Chinese  have  faced  adversi- 
ties throughout  the  jrears — the  predomi- 
nance of  warlords  In  the  republic's  early 
years,  the  Japanese  invasion  beginning 
In  the  early  1930*8,  and  the  Communist 
revolution  which  resulted  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China's  Government  being  moved 
to  Taiwan.  None  of  these  adversities  have 
defeated  them.  They  maintain  their  de- 
sire to  survive  as  a  free  and  Independent 
people  and  government  and  as  a  symbol 
for  their  enslaved  coimtrymen  on  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  and  the  other 
islands  continue  to  prosper  and  produce 
at  truly  astounding  rates.  Twenty  years 
ago,  agriculture  accounted  for  35.7  per- 
cent of  their  gross  national  product  while 
industry  only  accounted  for  17.9  percent. 
In  1972,  agriculture  accounted  for  15.7 
percent  of  the  ONP  while  Industry's 
share  had  grown  to  36.6  percent.  Prom 
1953  to  1971  the  Free  Chinese  GNP  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.7  percent. 
Although  some  serious  diplomatic  set- 
backs were  registered  in  1972.  their  GNP 
grew  by  11.5  percent  and  the  industrial 
portion  of  the  ONP  rose  by  26  percent. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  few  more  sta- 
tistics. In  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  Taipei,  10  of  every  12  homes  have 
television  sets.  Ten  out  of  14  homes  have 
refrigerators.  Ten  out  of  13  homes  sub- 
scribe to  one  or  more  newspapers.  The 
Free  Chinese  have  the  highest  calorie 
Intake  in  all  Asia — Including  Japcui  and 
Conununlst  China. 

We  In  the  United  States  can  be  proud 
of  the  record  of  our  Free  Chinese  ally. 
We  also  can  point  to  Free  China  as  one 
of  the  few  examples  In  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  where  we  gave  for- 
eign aid  and  it  had  success.  In  1965  the 
United  States  stopped  giving  economic 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  China.  That  coun- 
try Is  one  of  the  very  few  who  were  sind 
remain  thankful  for  such  help  because 
they  know  It  helped  make  possible  their 
heartening  growth. 

Although  we  must  remember  that  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  a  developing  coun- 
try, we  must  not  forget  the  growing 
trade  role  that  they  play  with  our  coun- 
try. In  1953  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  was 
only  $19  million:  in  1960,  $123  million;  In 
1962,  $200  mUlion;  in  1968,  $500  million; 
and  It  passed  $1  billion  In  1970.  The  Re- 
public of  China  does  enjoy  a  favorable 
trade  balance  with  the  United  States,  but 
It,  as  few  other  countries  are  doing,  is  at- 
tempting to  redress  that  balance  by  buy- 
ing more  American  goods,  sending  trade 
missions  to  the  United  States,  and  en- 
couraging sales  of  American  goods  in 
Taiwan  through  trade  displays  and  oth- 
er means. 

Today,  the  Republic  of  China  Is  the 
12th  largest  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States  among  a  total  of  145  na- 
tions. By  1976  the  Republic  of  China  Is 
trying  to  be  our  seventh  largest.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  foreign  trade 
totals  of  the  15  million  Tree  Chinese  In 
Tsdwan  and  those  of  the  750  to  800  mil- 
lion living  under  Communist  subjection. 
In  1971  the  Republic  of  China  was  al- 
most equal  to  Communist  China.  In  1972 


the  Republic  of  China  passed  Communist 
CHilna  In  trade. 

The  Free  Chinese  estimate  that  their 
total  trade  for  1973  will  surpass  $8  bil- 
lion wtilch  will  be  almost  50  percent  more 
than  that  of  all  of  Communist  China. 

The  Free  Chinese  have  prospered  be- 
cause of  American  help,  their  own  hard 
work,  and  giving  free  enterprise  a 
chance.  The  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  are  allied  together  by 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1954,  by 
the  Formosa  Resolution  of  the  Congress, 
suid  by  years  of  friendship  and  respect 
between  the  American  people  and  the 
Chinese  people.  Our  two  countries  are 
tied  together  many  ways.  Taiwan  and 
their  other  Islands  also  play  an  impor- 
tant strategic  role  In  the  security  of  the 
whole  Pacific  area. 

It  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  people  to  do  nothing  to 
compromise  the  survival  of  these  15  mil- 
lion Free  Chinese  friends  and  allies.  The 
Free  Chinese  only  want  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue and  to  build  their  country  in  free- 
dom. They  want  to  serve  as  a  shining 
example  for  their  enslaved  brothers  on 
the  Communist  mainland  and  for  all  peo- 
ples that  hard  work  and  free  enterprise 
can  work.  They  only  ask  the  United 
States  to  do  nothing  to  compromise  their 
continued  existence  and  freedom.  They 
look  upon  the  United  States  as  a  friend 
and  example.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  harm 
their  continued  independence. 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  which  supports  the  Republic 
of  China.  Periodic  reaffirmation  of  our 
commitments  is  necessary.  I  iirge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  this  sponsorship  of 
this  resolution  which  supports  a  small, 
prosperous,  and  free  country's  right  to 
survival.  I  urge  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  give  every  support  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  In  every  international  orga- 
nization of  wiilch  we  are  a  member. 

The  concurrent  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Senate  Concxtbrent  REsoLtjnoN  53 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  senM 
of  the  Ck>ngress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, whUe  engaged  In  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  do 
nothing  to  oompromlse  the  freedom  of  our 
friend  and  ally  the  Republic  of  China  and  Its 
people. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  Is  cosponsored  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  DoMrNicK,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Qoldwater, 
Mr.  Gurney.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  and  Mr.  Tower. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  This  res- 
olution win  put  on  record  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  do  nothing  to  compromise  the 
survival  and  freedom  of  our  15  million 
free  Chinese  friends  and  allies.  The  free 
Chinese  people  only  seek  a  chance  to 
continue  to  build  their  country  in  free- 
dom. They  desire  no  more,  and  they  de- 
serve no  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recentiy  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  the  difficult  prob- 
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lem  of  foreign  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Eight  years  ago  we  stopped  giv- 
ing such  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China 
which  is  now  celebrating  the  62d  anni- 
versary of  its  foimdlng  by  E>r.  Sim  Yat- 
sen. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
know  that  the  gross  national  product 
of  Taiwan  has  Increased  250  percent 
since  American  aid  ended  In  1965?  I  won- 
der how  many  know  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  14,000  square  miles  of  Tai- 
wan are  arable  and  that  the  15  million 
people  who  live  on  those  14,000  square 
miles  represent  the  highest  population 
density  of  any  part  of  this  world? 

The  Republic  of  China  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "only  one  of  the  world's 
developing  nations  to  have  truly  de- 
veloped," and  it  is  predicted  that  by  1975. 
per  capita  Income  in  Taiwan  will  exceed 
$500.  This  income  level  is  generally 
viewed  by  economists  as  the  takeoff 
point  for  a  modem.  Industrial  nation. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  RepubUc  of  China  ex- 
plained its  success  in  these  words: 

Peopl©  coQie  first.  Our  society  was  built  by, 
and  for  the  benefit  of,  our  people  .  .  .  15,- 
350,000  Individuals.  Happily,  we  have  avoided 
the  pitfaUs  encountered  by  other  develop- 
ing nations.  We  placed  agrlcult\u-al  modeml- 
ratlon  ahead  of  steel  mllla.  Health  ahead  of 
"showcase  projects."  People  ahead  of  ma- 
chines. We  didn't  squander  U.S.  aid  on  un- 
necessary and  nonproductive  projects.  We 
were,  In  truth,  stingy  with  ourselves.  The 
result  has  been  a  society  and  an  economic 
system  that  not  only  wOTks,  but  is  working 
better  every  day.  Our  secret  is  thU:  A  philos- 
ophy and  an  economic  system  that  recognises 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Individual 
Confucius  said  it  beat:  "The  people  come 
flrat." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish,  when  the  United 
States  embarked  on  foreign  aid,  we  had 
shown  as  much  wisdom  in  its  disburse- 
ment as  the  Republic  of  China  showed 
in  its  utilization. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  unstinting  In 
expressing  Its  appreciation  for  the  help 
the  United  States  gave  that  coimtry  In 
its  darkest  hour  after  the  retreat  from 
the  Communist  takeover  of  the  main- 
land. I  think  It  only  proper  on  this  occa- 
sion of  their  62d  birthday  to  let  the  lead- 
ers of  the  RepubUc  of  China  know  that 
America  deeply  appreciates  the  remark- 
able achievements  attained  in  Taiwan. 
We  appreciate  the  contribution  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  made  to  make  this 
a  better  world  through  imagination.  Ini- 
tiative, and  enterprise  against  tremen- 
dous odds.  Taiwan  has  shown  us  the  im- 
possible can  still  be  achieved.  This  should 
be  the  greatest  of  all  incentives  to  the 
struggling,  developing  countries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  mv  col- 
leagues to  join  in  bipartisan  sponsorslilp 
of  the  resolution. 


current   Resolution    50,    establishing   a 
World  Pood  Conference. 

BEN  ATX    CONCTJEarNT    RESOLUTION    SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  51,  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  Congress  to  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans on  Veterans  Day  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
sENATs  coNctraaENT  HESOLimoN  so 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stevenson)   and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  180— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING JOHN  C.  STENNIS  DAY 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Eastland), 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  180)  des- 
ignating a  John  C.  Stennis  Etey. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  is  printed 
at  a  later  point  in  the  Record  when  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  agreed  to.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  RESOLTrnON    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark), 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  were  Eidded  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  173,  directing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
make  such  amendments  as  miay  be  ap- 
propriate In  order  to  reduce  any  unnec- 
essary reporting  burden  on  broker- 
dealers  and  help  to  assure  the  continued 
participation  of  small  broker-dealers  in 
the  securities  markets. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     17» 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 179,  a  resolution  deploring  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East. 

Once  again  the  world  Is  subjected  to  a 
saddening,  frightening  display  of  vio- 
lence In  the  Middle  East.  Saddening  be- 
cause It  points  out  the  failure  of  6  years 
of  diplomacy.  Frightening  because  it 
raises  the  always-present  possibility  that 
the  situation  may  grow  out  of  control. 

While  the  resolution  addresses  itself 
equally  to  Israel  and  to  her  neighbors, 
urging  both  sides  to  stop  fighting  and  to 
return  to  the  positions  they  occupied 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it 
seems  reasonably  clear  that  Egypt  and 
Syria  must  bear  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility for  this  round  of  fighting. 

I  commend  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  for  their  han- 
dling of  the  situation  thus  far.  Reports 
in  the  press  this  morning  that  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  China  are  co- 
operating to  prevent  the  spread  of  fight- 
ing are  gratifying.  What  Is  needed  now 
Is  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante, 
and  a  resumption  of  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts, however  long  and  tedious,  needed 
to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  area. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (for  Mr.  Nelson)  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  els  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  179, 
supra. 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  AGRICrULTURE  AND  CONSUM- 
ER PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   617 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2491)  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  which  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  farmers  in  the  event  of  crop 
failures,  with  respect  to  crops  planted 
in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed  grains. 


MIDWEST  AND  NORTHE.^ST  RAIL 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    618    AND    618 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  with  Senator  Humphrey  two 
amendments  to  S.  2188,  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Rail  System  Development  Act. 
These  amendments  are  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  inadequacy  of  Amer- 
ica's rural  transportation  system  and  to 
prevent  the  continued  decline  in  rail 
services  to  rural  commimltles. 

Because  of  Increased  domestic  and 
world  demand  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts, farmers  have  greatiy  Increased  pro- 
duction this  year;  and  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  its  intention  to  bring 
an  additional  19  million  acres  under 
cultivation  in  1974.  This  large-scale  ex- 
pansion of  production  generates  major 
new  demands  on  our  already  overbur- 
dened rural  transportation  system — de- 
mands for  shipment  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  movement 
of  commodities  to  market. 

At  the  same  time  rural  transportation 
needs  are  rapidly  growing;  however, 
thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  track  serv- 
ing farm  communities  are  threatened 
with  abandonment.  Since  1970,  the  num- 
ber of  abandonment  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  nearly  tripled  from  a  rate  of 
about  100  per  year  in  the  1960'8  to  a 
rate  of  from  250-300  per  year  at  the 
present  time.  In  virtually  every  case  that 
has  been  decided  since  1970,  the  ICC 
has  granted  the  railroad's  request  for  a 
discontinuance  of  service,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  7.800  miles  of  track  to  rural 
America. 

Incredibly,  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  charged  with  responsibility 
for  decisions  that  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  America's  rail  transportation 
system,  do  not  know  precisely  how  rail 
abandonments  have  affected  rural  com- 
munities; and  they  do  not  know  what 
the  Impact  of  future  abandonments  may 
be  on  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem. In  Its  report  on  S.  2188,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  revealed: 

Time  and  again,  the  Committee  has  found 
disturbing  the  large  gaps  In  basic  informa- 
tion about  straight-forward  questions — gi^w 
shared  alike  by  private  and  public  organi- 
zations. For  example,  despite  the  decades  of 
experience  with  economic  regulation  of  the 
railroads  by  federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
the  huge  R&D  budgets  provided  to  the 
D.O.T.,  including  both  the  Office  of  the  See- 
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petary  and  the  Federal  RaU  Administration, 
nobody  could  answer  the  simple  question, 
"What  has  happened  in  the  past  to  ship- 
pers, communities,  workers  and  other  af- 
fected parties  when  railroads  have  been  per- 
mitted to  abandon  lines?"  And  what  might 
happen  In  the  future. 

In  many  cases  among  communities 
now  threatened  with  abandonment,  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation  do  not 
exist,  are  more  expensive  and  less  eflfl- 
clent  for  shippers,  or  involve  public  costs 
which  greatly  exceed  any  private  gain 
that  might  accrue  to  a  railroad  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  discontinuance.  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  for  example.  It  would  cost  an 
estimated  $80  million  Just  to  provide 
highways  to  serve  those  communities 
threatened  with  loss  of  their  railroads. 
These  towns  have  no  alternative  to  rail 
service.  And  aside  from  the  tremendous 
costs  to  taxpayers  for  the  construction  of 
new  roads  to  replace  rail  lines,  there 
would  also  be  extremely  high  added  costs 
to  businesses,  which  would  have  to  con- 
vert their  terminals  and  receiving  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  increased  reli- 
ance on  motor  carriers. 

Our  country  is  faciitg  a  fuel  shortage, 
necessitating  ever-increasing  Imports  of 
oil  at  great  cost  to  cur  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Ex- 
panded agricultural  exports  are  viewed 
by  economists  as  the  principal  hope  for 
offsetting  the  disastrous  trade  deficit 
caused  by  oil  imports.  Yet  we  are  at  the 
same  time  continuing  a  policy  of  aban- 
doning essential  rural  train  service, 
trains  which  can  move  each  ton  of  freight 
from  one-fourth  to  one-seventh  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  trucks.  Ru- 
ral communities  obviously  need  good 
modern  roads;  nevertheless,  available 
evidence  casts  serious  doubt  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  Federal  policies  which  con- 
sciously result  in  decreased  rail  service 
and  inordinate  dependence  upon  high- 
ways .  .  .  highways  that  too  of  ten  do  not 
exist  or  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 

Before  we  proceed  full  speed  ahead  on 
a  course  which  could  result  in  Immense 
costs  to  our  Nation,  we  ought  to  examine 
the  impact  of  continued  rural  rail  aban- 
donments and  find  out  how  best  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  rtiral  transportation 
system. 

The  amendments  which  Senator  Hitm- 
PHREY  and  I  offer  today  are  designed  to 
obtain  within  1  year  the  Information  we 
need  to  mpke  a  .sensible  judgment; 
and  they  would  eiIIow  time  for  congres- 
sional action  to  promote  the  contlnxia- 
tion  and  improvement  of  vital  rural  rail 
services. 

One  amendment  would  create  a  Rural 
Rail  Transportation  Planning  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  conduct  a 
study  of  the  overall  transportation  needs 
and  capabilities  In  rural  America.  In  ad- 
dition the  Commission  would  carry  out 
an  In-depth  economic  and  operational 
study  of  rail  lines.  Identified  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  as  presently  threat- 
ened or  likely  to  he  endangered  by  aban- 
donment. This  study  would  Include  a  cal- 
culation of  current  and  projected  de- 
mand for  rail  services,  a  review  of  avail- 
able alternative  modes  of  transportation, 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  economic,  en- 
vironmental and  social  costs  involved  in 
the  substitution  of  such  alternatives,  as 
well  as  an  examination  of  the  revenues 


and  costs  of  rail  service  on  Identified 
lines.  Finally,  the  Commission  would  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various 
methods  to  continue  rail  service  where 
a  valid  need  for  such  service  exists  and 
for  the  submission  of  its  recommenda- 
tions on  those  methods  which  would  best 
enable  us  to  achieve  an  eCBcient  and  fully 
adequate  rural  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

In  camrlng  out  the  Rural  Rail  Trans- 
portation Study,  the  Commission  would 
cooperate  with  the  Rail  Emergency 
Planning  Office,  created  under  S.  2188.  in 
the  exchange  of  information,  tncludtog 
data,  analyses  and  findings  with  particu- 
lar bearing  upon  methods  to  meet  the 
rural  ruil  needs  of  States  included  in  the 
Rail  Emergency  Region. 

But  while  these  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted to  measure  the  consequences  of 
abandonments  and  to  develop  methods  to 
contbiue  service,  it  would  be  senseless  to 
proceed  with  the  abandcMiment  of  many 
thousands  more  miles  of  track. 

The  second  amendment,  which  Sen- 
ator HuMPHRET  and  I  today  propose, 
would  establish  a  2-year  moratorium  on 
the  abandonment  of  rural  freight  service 
to  provide  time  for  completion  of  the 
study  and  subsequent  legislative  action. 
This  moratorium  would  not  apply  in  a 
case  where  a  railroad  is  in  reorganization 
tmder  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
and  where  the  Court  requests  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
an  abandonment.  However,  where  no  im- 
mediate financial  threat  exists  and  where 
States  or  local  communities  express  op- 
position to  a  proposed  abandonment,  the 
ICC  would  be  precluded  from  making  a 
final  decision  until  the  study  and  con- 
gressional action  can  be  completed. 

The  moratorium  would  simply  Insure 
that  we  have  all  the  facts  about  the  con- 
sequences of  abandonment  before  we  im- 
plement decisions  which  could  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  social  Interests  of  rural  commimi- 
ties  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  two  crucial 
amendments  will  be  adopted  as  part  of 
S.  2188  when  that  measure  reaches  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  amendments 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMEi>n>MENT  No.  618 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  insert  the  following: 

CnTST.*n,MENT  OR  ABANDONMENT  OF  BTTHAl  RAH, 
SERVICE   OR   LINKS 

Sec.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  no  carrier 
subject  to  part  I  of  such  Act  shall,  within  the 
two-year  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  limit  In  a  stgnlflcant  way 
freight  service  to,  or  abandon  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  a  line  of  a  raUroad  In,  any  rural  area. 
except  In  any  case  where  such  discontinu- 
ance, significant  limitation,  or  abandonment 
Is  not  opposed,  m  hearings  held  bv  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  with  respect 
thereto,  by  any  State  or  local  government 
having  jurisdiction  over  an  area  receiving 
such  service. 

(b)  If  a  railroad  is  In  reorganization  under 
section  T7  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
206)  and  the  Court  requests  the  Commission 
to  approve  an  abandonment,  the  Commission 


may  consider  the  abandonment  request  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

AMrNOBCKNT  No.  619 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

BUKAL    RAIL    TXANSPORTATION    PLANNINO 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  (a)  EsTASLisHMrNT. — There  is  here- 
by established  and  Independent  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Rura!  RaU  Transportation 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission").  The  C<»n- 
mlsslon  shall  consist  of  five  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
foUowlng  basis: 

( 1 )  one,  the  pbalrman,  to  be  selected  from 
a  list  of  not  less  than  three  qualified  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  one.  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  not 
less  than  three  qualified  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  or  its  suocessor.  who  shaU  be  rep- 
resentative of  raUway  management; 

(3)  one,  to  be  selected  from  a  llat  of  not 
less  than  three  qualified  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  parent  body  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  or  Its  successor,  who  shall 
bo  repreeentative  of  raUway  labor; 

(4)  one,  to  bo  selected  from  lists  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  recommended  by  organiza- 
tions representative  of  significant  rural  raU 
shipping  interests.  Including  small  shippers, 
consumer  organizations,  environmental  or- 
ganisations and  community  organizations; 
and 

(5)  one,  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  not 
less  than  ttiree  Individuals  recommended  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munity officials,  who  shall  be  representattve 
of  State  and  local  Interests. 

(b)   Duties. — The  Commission  shaU: 

(1)  conduct  a  comprehensive  analysts  of 
present  and  future  rail  freight  transporta- 
tion needs  In  rural  areas  throughout  the 
United  States,  taking  Into  account  Increased 
demand  for  transportation  resulting  from 
expanded  production  of  agricultural  and 
forest  products  and  the  national  goal  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  development  of  rural 
America,  and  in  carrying  out  such  analysis. 
Shall  consider  factors  such  as — 

(A)  the  nature  and  voliime  of  traffic  now 
being  moved  and  likely  to  be  moved  in  the 
future  in  rural  America  by  all  the  various 
modes  of  transportation; 

(B)  existing  and  projected  rural  transpor- 
tation capabilities  to  handle  such  traffic,  in- 
cluding all   modes  of  transportation; 

(O)  the  extent  to  which  alternative  modes 
of  transportation  are  available  to  move 
traffic  that  is  now  carried  by  raU  lines 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  tills 
subsection;  and 

(D)  the  relative  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  Including  energy  utiliza- 
tion Involved  in  the  substitution  of  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation  to  move 
traffic  that  is  now  carried  by  raU  lines  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  In  increasing  reliance  upon 
alternative  modes  of  transportation  to  meet 
projected  rural  transpc«^tlon  needs; 

(2)  prepare  an  Information  survey  and  an 
economic  and  operational  study  of  all  rural 
freight  lines  or  portions  thereof  Identified 
by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  as 
ciirrently  threatened  or  likely  to  be  threat- 
ened by  abandonment,  taking  Into  account — 

(A)  current  and  projected  demand  for  rail 
service  along  such  lines  Including  demand 
which  may  not  be  reflected  in  current  traffic 
density  because  of  a  shortage  of  rail  cars  or 
the  poor  condition  of  track   and   roadbed; 

(B)  traffic  density  over  Identified  lines, 
plant  equipment  and  facilities,  and  perti- 
nent costs  and  revenues  of  such  lines; 
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(O)  the  extent  to  wblch  alternative  modes 
of  transportation  could  move  traffic  that  Is 
carried  by  identified  lines; 

(D)  the  relative  economic  social  and  en- 
vtrotuneiital  coeu  involved  in  the  use  of  al- 
teroAtjva  modes  of  Uansportation  Including 
energy  utUlzatlon;  and 

(8)  the  economic  Impact,  competitive  and 
otherwise  upon  local  shippers,  railroad  com- 
panies, and  rural  communities  Involved  in 
the  abandonment  of  identtQed  lines;  and 

(3)  analyze  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  methods  to  continue  to  improve 
raU  freight  service  to  rural  communities  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  such  service  may 
otherwise  be  discontinued  and  where  there  Is 
a  valid  need  for  such  service  In  order  to 
maintain  economic  growth  and  development 
of  affected  communities  or  to  prevent  adverse 
economic,  social  or  environmental  Impacts 
resulting  from  the  substitution  of  alterna- 
tive modes  of  transportation,  and  such  anal- 
ysis shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  meth- 
ods such  as — 

(A)  the  provision  of  low  Interest  loans  or 
loan  guarantees  to  enable  local  non-profit 
organisation  composed  of  shippers  and  resi- 
dents and  agencies  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  continue  raU  service  on  abandoned 
lines  or  lines  to  be  abandoned; 

(B)  the  provision  of  low  interest  loans 
loan  guarantees,  grants  or  other  methods  as 
niay  be  appropriate  to  Improve  the  avaUa- 
blllty  of  railroad  rolling  stock; 

(C)  operating  assistance  to  enable  raU 
companies  or  non-profit  private  or  public 
organizations  to  maintain  service  along  raU 
lines  threatened  with  abandonment; 

(D)  assistance  for  the  rehablUtatlon  of 
track  and  roadbed,  or  the  acquisition  or 
modernization  of  facilities  and  equipment  re- 
quired to  conUnue  and  improve  service-  and 
In  analyzing  such  methods  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  relative  economic,  social 
and  environmental  costs  and  benefits  thereof 
and  utUize  such  findings  in  maving  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  methods  which 
would  best  assist  in  satisfying  the  public  need 
for  an  efficient  and  fully  adequate  rural 
freight  transportation  system. 

(c)  CojcPKNaATioN.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shnu  be  coeapensated  at  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  travel 
expenses,  Including  a  per  diem  allowance  In 
accordance  with  section  5708(b)  of  title  6 
United  States  Code. 

(<J)  Rot-m.— The  Commission  shall  adopt 
rules  of  procedure  to  govern  its  proceedings 
Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  not  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  remaining  members 
to  continue  with  the  Commission's  activities 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the" 
original  appointments. 

(e)  HEAKmoa. — The  Commission,  or  any 
members  thereof  as  authortsed  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  United  states  or  otherwise  secure  daU 
and  expresslone  of  opinion  perttnent  to  Its 
study.  lu  cooneoUon  therewith  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  pay  witnesses  travel 
lodging,  and  subsistence  expenses. 

(f)  Other  DEPART;MjSNTa  and  Agencies  — 
^e  Commission  may  acquire  directly  from 
the  head  of  any  Federal  executive  depart- 
ment bf  agency  or  from  the  Congress  avail- 
able Information  Which  the  Commission 
deems  useful  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 
AU  Federal  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  the  Congress  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and  furnish  all  information 
requested  by  the  Commission  to  the  extent 
permuted  by  law  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  DYilted  SUtes. 

(g)  Contract  AtTTHORrrr.— The  Commis- 
sion may  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal 
or  State  hgoncles.  private  firms.  Institutions 
a«d  Uidlviduals  for  the  conduct  of  lesearoh 
or  surveys,   Uie  preparation  of  reports,  and 


other  activities  necessary  to  the  dlscharce  of 
Its  duties. 

(h)  Delegatiok  AtTTHORrrr.— The  Com- 
mission may  delegate  any  of  its  functions  to 
Uidlvidual  members  of  the  Commission  or  to 
designated  individuals  on  its  staff  and  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

(I)  St  ATT.— The  Commission  may,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relatmg  to  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  but  otherwise  In  accord- 
ance with  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ap- 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ad- 
ditional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

(J)  Experts  and  Consitltants. — The  Com- 
mission may  obtain  services  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  »250 
a  day  for  qualified  experts. 

(k)  Administrative  Assistance. — ^Finan- 
cial and  administrative  services  (Including 
those  related  to  budgeting  and  accounting 
nnanclal  reporting,  personnel,  and  procure- 
ment) ShaU  be  provided  the  Commission  by 
the  General  Services  Admmistratlon.  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
The  regulations  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  for  the  coUectlon  of  Indebted- 
ness of  personnel  resulting  from  erroneous 
payments  apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous 
payments  to  or  on  1?ehalf  of  a  Commission 
employee,  and  regulations  of  that  Admm- 
istratlon  for  the  administrative  control  of 
funds  apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(1)  Reports— The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  wlthm  60  days  from  the 
date  the  members  take  office  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  a  summary  report  of  Its  plans 
for  carrying  on  Its  duties,  within  270  days 
from  such  date  a  preliminary  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  and  wlthm 
360  days  from  such  date  a  final  report  of  iu 
findings  and  recommendations. 

(m)  CoNStn-TATioN. — In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies,  shippers,  railroads, 
organizations  representing  raUroad  workers 
and  other  ^proprlate  organizations  and 
groups.  The  Commission  shall  also  cooperaU 
in  the  exchange  of  Information  regarding  Its 
plans,  findings  and  recommendations  with 
the  RaU  Emergency  Planning  Office,  esUb- 
llshed  under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act. 

(n)  AnTHOREATioN.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  fcM-  the  purposes  of  this 
section   not   to  exceed  $2,000,000. 

(o)  Termination. — The  Commission  shaU 
cease  to  exist  at  the  end  of  30  days  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  Its  final  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1) . 
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HOUSING  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMTNDMENT   NO.    SSO 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  amendments  to  S.  2182.  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1973.  to  assist  local  housing 
authorities  In  providing  greater  security 
and  safety  to  tenants. 

These  amendments  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  Include  .security  and  safety  factors  in 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
public  housing  units.  Fiu-ther,  the 
amendments  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  take 


into  account  the  cost  of  design  features 
that  will  contribute  to  the  security  and 
safety  of  tenants  within  their  project  and 
in  areas  directly  adjacent  to  their 
project. 

A  recent  book  by  Oscar  Newman  en- 
titled. "Defensible  Space:  Crime  Preven- 
tion Through  Urban  Design,"  documents 
the  influence  that  architecture  and  land- 
scaping can  have  on  a  pubUc  housing 
tenants  perception  of  himself  and  his 
environment.  Mr.  Newman's  book  force- 
fully argues  that  design  features  play  a 
slgmflcant  role  in  promoting  or  detract- 
ing from  security  In  public  housing 
projects.  * 

Mr.  President,  the  book  "Defensible 
Space"  was  reviewed  in  the  New  York 
Tunes  on  November  5,  1972.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  review  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AHCHiTECTtrRE:  A  Prescription  tor  Disaster 
(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 
When  officials  dynamited  Prultt-lKoe 
Houses  in  St.  Louis  this  year,  they  finii, 
blasted  the  subject  of  housing  design  into 
the  public  consciousness.  It  took  the  violent 
and  necessary  act  of  destruction  of  part  of 
a  public  housing  project  that  had  become  an 
obscenity  of  American  life  to  make  It  clear 
that  we  have  been  doing  something  awfully 

It  wasnt  the  failure  of  a  dream,  although 
that  was  bad  enough.  One  of  the  great 
American  social  reforms— safe  and  sanitary 
housing  in  exchange  for  slums— has  obvl- 
ousiy  gone  off  the  rails.  The  anguished 
"why?"  that  society  Is  asking  now  has  many 
complex  answers.  But  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  Important  is  the  physical  fact  of  how 
American  public  housing  has  been  planned 
and  designed.  Now  comes  a  supremely  sig- 
nificant study  and  book  to  tell  us  that  we 
have,  with  the  best  Intentions,  literally  built 
In  faUure  by  erecting  buUdtogs  that  are  ac- 
tually designed  to  exacerbate  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  problems  of  human  behavior,  for 
the  near-destruetlon  of  a  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety and  whole  sections  of  our  cities. 

The  book  Is  "Defensible  Space."  subtlUed. 
'Crime  Prevention  Through  Urban  Design." 
by  Oscar  Newman,  just  published  by  Macmll- 
lan.  It  details  the  results  of  a  three-vear  re- 
search program  called  the  Project  "for  the 
Securtty  Design  of  Urban  Residential  Areas, 
directed  by  Professor  Newman,  who  Is  also 
an  architect  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Plannmg  and  Housing  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, where  he  Is  an  associate  professor. 

The  study  deals  primarily  with  the  "ef- 
fects of  the  physical  layout  of  residential 
environments  on  the  crimmal  vulnerabUlty 
of  Its  Inhabitants."  It  relates  the  Incidence 
of  crime  and  vandalism  to  the  specific  factors 
that  encourage  It.  In  doing  so,  it  mdlcts 
much  current  housing  practice.  More  broadly, 
and  most  ImpOTtanUy,  It  deals  with  a  most 
controversial  subject — how  environment  af- 
fects behavior. 

The  study,  significantly  for  these  Umea. 
has  been  funded  not  by  housing  or  design 
sources,  but  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  method  has  been  statistical  analysis 
and  experimental  design  modification  of  ex- 
isting projects  to  test  hypotheses.  Housmg 
developments  in  every  major  city  in  the 
country  have  been  examined,  with  heavy  re- 
liance on  the  Inexhaustibly  complete  sta- 
tistics of  the  New  York  Housing  Authority. 
Professor  Newman  points  out  that  New  York 
buUds  and  maintains  better,  keeps  better 
flies,  and  has  a  better  housing  record  than 
any  other  city.  But  the  flnllngs  were  the 
same  everywhere,  and  they  are  going  1o  shake 
a  lot  of  people  up. 
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The  conclusion — given  the  same  social 
factors  and  statistics  of  color,  race,  age  and 
Income  level  of  residents,  family  size,  con- 
dition and  problems,  number  of  welfare 
recipients,  etc. — is  that  much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  bousing  success  and  failure  is 
In  the  design  of  the  buildings  and  their 
grounds,  and  their  relationship  to  the  sur- 
rounding oommiinlty. 

The  final  conclusion  Is  that  the  larger- 
and-larger  cookie  cutter  formula  projects  of 
clustered  high-rise  buildings  on  superblocks 
of  open  space — usually  dictated  by  land  costs 
and  economics — Is  the  guaranteed  prescrip- 
tion for  disaster.  Oiven  the  same  densities 
and  people  crime  rate  and  tenant  disaffec- 
tion drop  substantially  in  smaller,  low-rise 
projects  where  certain  principles  of  social 
design  have  been  followed. 

Professor  Newman  defines  these  principles 
as  territoriality,  natural  stirvelllance,  and 
image  and  milieu. 

TerrltorlaUty  is  the  division  of  the  resi- 
dential environment  Into  zones  toward  which 
adjacent  residents  easily  adopt  proprietary 
attitudes.  Surveillance  Is  achieved  through 
the  visual  and  physical  contact  of  one  area 
with  another — by  visibility,  layout  and  plan. 
Image  and  milieu  are  concerned  with  the 
stock,  large-scale  housing  project  located 
conspicuously  In  unsympathetic  areas,  stig- 
matized by  visible  design,  the  criminal's 
"easy  hit." 

The  real  villains,  the  author  says,  are  proj- 
ect size  and  taU  buildings.  Crime  and  van- 
dalism rates  go  up  with  size  and  height. 
The  only  "defensible"  space  becomes  the 
apartment  itself.  The  blind  elevators,  the 
long,  anonymous,  double-loaded  corridors, 
and  the  encloeed  fire  stairs  are  a  noman's 
land  made  to  order  for  antl-soclal  activity. 

As  a  test  of  his  thesis.  Professor  Newman 
has  modified  some  projects,  specifically  Cla- 
son  Point  In  the  Bronx,  with  the  cooperation 
and  encouragement  of  the  New  York  City 
Houfllng  Authority.  Design  changes  have  al- 
ready reduced  the  crime  rate  to  sir  times 
lower  than  formerly,  and  Increased  desirable 
social  patterns.  Moreover,  HUD  fund*  exist 
up  to  fl.OOO  a  unit  for  such  modifications 
for  any  city  that  wants  to  use  them.  There 
la  no  excuse  not  to  do  so  now. 

A  lot  of  us  have  been  Indicting  the  design 
of  housing  projects  for  a  long  time,  but 
mostly  on  the  grounds  of  empirical  observa- 
tions of  the  relationship  of  design  and  a  more 
humane  environment,  and  half-formed  feel- 
ings about  the  depth  and  Importance  of  peo- 
ple's responses  to  the  physical  ordering  of 
their  lives.  Professor  Newman  provides  facta 
and  flgtires,  not  feelings;  this  is  definitive 
documentation  of  human  and  urban  tragedy. 
Incredibly,  similar  projects  are  still  going 
ahead,  even  as  Prultt-Igoe  is  dynamited  and 
Philadelphia  prepares  to  close  off  the  top 
stories  of  Rosen  Hoxises.  Forest  Hills,  as 
planned,  had  almost  every  dangerous  defect 
on  the  list. 

The  irony  of  all  thla  la  that  the  hard-nosed 
champions  of  housing — good  men  and  true 
If  sometimes  politically  motivated — have  con- 
■Istenly  dismissed  design  as  'frills.'*  Their 
word.  No  matter  how  much  those  of  us  who 
believe  otherwise  have  explained  or  argued 
we  were  met  with  a  tolerant  dismissal  of  our 
attempts  to  "pretty  It  up,"  as  this  was  so 
woefxilly  misunderstood,  and  told  that  the 
only  Important  thing  was  to  get  countable 
units  of  desperately  needed  housing  built. 

Gentlemen,  eat  your  words.  The  numbers 
game,  without  regard  for  deolgn,  or  rather 
specifically  hecatLae  of  design,  has  demon- 
strably Increased  tendencies  toward  crime, 
violence  and  social  dislocation,  oomp>oundlng 
problems  to  the  point  of  no  return.  And  the 
costs.  In  terms  of  money  and  society,  are 
Insupportable. 

But  the  saddest  Irony  of  all  Is  that 
architects,  pioneering  Innovations  of  Im- 
peccable social  intent,  have  been  so  blindly  at 
fault.  To  quote  the  author:  "Many  of  these 


physical  features  may  have  been  Intentionally 
provided  by  the  architects  as  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  living  environment  of  In- 
tended residents."  But  the  superblock  re- 
moved the  life  and  surveillance  of  streets; 
the  open  grounds,  meant  for  recreation  were 
unused  and  invited  only  the  criminal;  the 
off-street  entrances  and  their  winding  paths 
meant  danger  to  the  resident;  the  tall  build- 
ings hosted  countless  physical  and  psy- 
chological hazards.  Le  Corbusler's  Vllle 
Radleuse  and  dreams  of  the  modem  move- 
ment, R-IJ". 

The  whole  area  of  architecture  and  be- 
havioral science  Is  fraught  with  challenges 
and  uncertainties.  It  is  a  field  that  demands 
attention  and  research.  Fallacy  number  one 
was  the  modernist  idea  that  an  architectural 
setting  or  group  of  buildings  of  certain 
design  characteristics  could  give  birth  to  a 
Utopian  socley.  "Isomorphism,"  says  Professor 
Nevnnan,  "remains  a  happy  delusion  of  very 
few  architects  and  physical  planners." 
Fallacy  number  two  is  a  pendulum  swing  that 
rejects  the  idea  that  design  can  have  any  ef- 
fect on  behavior.  It  has  now  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  while  design  can- 
not create  behavior,  it  can  to  a  significant 
extent  modify  and  control  it. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
architect's  responsibility.  In  the  light  of  these 
findings.  Is  now  heavier  than  ever. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Qovemment  needs  to  continue 
and  strengthen  its  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  public  housing.  We  need 
to  protect,  too,  the  huge  dollar  invest- 
ment we  have  made  in  public  housing 
projects.  Security  and  safety  features 
and  good  design  can  help  prevent  the 
destruction  to  life  and  property  that  we 
have  witnessed  in  many  public  housing 
projects.  This  dual  savings  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  I  offer  today 
with  Senator  Williams. 

AMZKOMXIfT    MO.    621 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
farmers,  gralnhandlers,  forest  products 
manufacturers,  and  other  rural  business- 
men continue  to  be  seriously  hurt  by  a 
terribly  inefficient  system  for  moving 
their  goods  to  market.  Our  Nation's 
rural  transportation  system  is  danger- 
ously inadequate  and  getting  worse  each 
year.  When  I  hear  talk  of  maximizing 
U.S.  agricultural  production,  I  have  to 
seriously  wonder  how  we  are  going  to 
move  what  we  produce  to  market. 

Rural  transportation  for  many  years 
has  been  deteriorating  into  what  has  now 
become  a  serious  crisis.  As  It  deteriorates, 
so  does  the  rural  economy  which  it  sus- 
tains. 

In  the  past  40  years,  more  than  46,000 
miles  of  railroad  trackage  have  been 
abandoned,  largely  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  regions.  Railroads  today  are  op- 
erating with  30,000  fewer  locomotives 
and  840,000  fewer  cars  thsui  they  had 
during  peak  years  in  the  1930'8.  This  loss, 
according  to  a  recent  article  in  Construc- 
tion News,  "equates  to  13  main  line  rail- 
roads, stretching  from  coast  to  coast, 
each  located  100  miles  apart  and  each 
having  2,300  locomotives  and  64,000 
cars." 

Much  more  attention  has  been  foc- 
used on  our  highway  system  and  inter- 
city transportation  needs.  These  are  very 
important,  without  question,  but  bal- 
ance is  essential  in  meeting  all  of  our 
Nation's  varied  transportation  require- 
ments. When  the  United  States  launched 
its  massive  highway  rebuilding  program 


in  1956,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  in- 
terstate expressway  network  and  on 
heavily  traveled  Federal -aid  primary 
routes.  These  two  systems  now  carry  50 
percent  of  all  automobile  and  truck 
traCBc.  despite  there  being  only  7  per- 
cent of  total  highway  mileage.  This  con- 
centration of  resources  has  resulted  in 
steady  deterioration  in  much  of  the  36 
million  miles  of  roads  not  included  In 
the  two  major  systems.  According  to 
a  recent  study  of  rural  transportation: 
Most  of  the  3-mllllon  miles  of  non-federal 
system  rural  roads  have  gone  untouched  for 
30  years  or  more. 

While  rural  Americans  bear  the  im- 
mediate costs  of  rail  abandonments, 
boxcar  shortages,  decaying  rail  beds  that 
make  rail  service  In  some  areas  terribly 
inefficient,  and  extremely  poor  farm- 
to-market  roads,  all  Americans  pay 
higher  prices  for  food,  fiber,  and  forest 
products  as  a  result. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  commitment  to 
pursue  a  more  balanced  national  growth 
strategy  in  this  coimtry,  and  in  revital- 
izing our  Nation's  niral  areas  and  smaller 
communities  as  a  part  of  such  a  strategy, 
then  we  must  take  a  closer  and  more  de- 
tailed look  at  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinued rail  transportation,  and  other 
economically  viable  alternatives,  to  their 
future  growth  and  development. 

As  vre  prepare  to  deal  with  the  restruc- 
turing of  rail  service  In  the  Northwest, 
we  must  not  fail  to  take  action  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  the  availability 
and  quality  of  transportation  in  rural 
America. 

For  this  reason,  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  and  I  have  offered  today  two 
Emiendments  to  S.  2188,  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Rail  System  Development  Act. 
The  first  amendment  will  establish  a 
new  independent  Rural  Rail  Transpor- 
tation Planning  Commission  which 
would  conduct  an  overall  analysis  of  rural 
transportation  needs  and  capabilities. 
The  Commission  would  also  undertake 
an  Indepth  study  of  rural  rail  lines 
threatened  with  abandonment,  and  the 
likely  effects  social  and  economic,  of 
such  action.  The  Commission  would  be 
required  to  report  its  findings  and  rec* 
ommendations  to  Congress  within  I 
year. 

Since  It  would  make  no  sense  to  allow 
thousands  of  additional  miles  of  trackage 
to  be  abandoned  while  a  solution  to  this 
problem  U  being  actively  sought  by  Con- 
gress, we  axe  also  offering  an  amendment 
to  prevent  abandonments  during  the  1- 
year  period  of  study  and  for  1  year  there- 
after to  allow  for  Implementation  of  rec- 
ommendations. During  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  ICC  would  be  able  to  permit 
abandonments  in  the  case  of  rail  car- 
riers that  are  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  support  of  these  important  amend- 
ments. 

We  must  take  action  immediately  to 
reverse  the  decline  in  our  transportation 
system.  If  we  fall  to  do  so,  not  only  will 
our  rural  residents  suffer,  but  the  effect 
of  our  neglect  will  be  felt  in  the  super- 
market checkout  counter  by  every  per- 
son in  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  In  which  Senator  Mondals 
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Joins  me,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMXNDicKirr  No.  621 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  following : 

CPBTATI.MENT  OR  AKANDONMKNT  OF  BTTHAL  KAn. 
BKRVICK  OR  LINKS 

Sec.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  no  carrier 
subject  to  part  I  of  such  Act  ahaU,  within  the 
two  year  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  limit  in  a  significant  way 
freight  service  to,  or  abandon  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  a  line  of  a  railroad  In,  any  rural  area, 
except  In  any  case  where  such  discontinu- 
ance, significant  limitation  or  abandonment 
Is  not  opposed,  in  hearings  held  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  respect 
thereto,  by  any  State  or  local  government 
having  jurisdiction  over  an  area  receiving 
such  service. 

(b)  If  a  railroad  which  \b  In  reorganiza- 
tion under  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U3.C.  205)  files  an  application  for  an 
abandonment  certificate,  the  Commission 
may  consider  the  application  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Act, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AKKNDMKNT    MO.    SSS    TO    S.    1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
565.  intended  to  be  submitted  by  him  to 
S.  1724.  to  amend  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for  bi- 
lingual proceedings  in  certain  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSS  TO  HJI.  31S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youko), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  to  amendment  523  to  HJl. 
3153  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes,   and  for  other  piuDoses. 

AMSNDMZItT  NO.  Sll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bakxr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathlas)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  amendment  No. 
611  to  S.  425,  the  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1973. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGES  IN  BILINGUAL 
COURTS  HEARINGS 

Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    President,     as 

chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 
I  wish  to  announce  that  hearings  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1724.  the  Bilingual 
Courts  Act.  scheduled  for  October  10. 
In  room  2228,  have  been  moved  to  room 
2221.  Also,  the  hearings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject scheduled  for  October  11  have  been 
postponed  to  a  later,  undetermined  date. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSED 
10- YEAR  TERM  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  DIRECTOR  OF  FBI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  East- 


land). Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  FBI  Oversight.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  the  public  hearing 
scheduled  for  October  11.  1973,  has  been 
rescheduled  for  Tuesday.  November  6. 
1973.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228.  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  on  the  bill.  S.  2106,  to 
amend  title  VI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to 
provide  for  a  10-year  term  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Eastland,  has  designated  me  to  act 
as  chairman  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing this  hearing. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HOLDINGS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
FEDERAL  COAL  LEASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
Interesting  analysis  of  Federal  activity 
in  the  area  of  Federad  coal  leasing  has 
come  to  my  attention.  A  report  on  coal 
leases  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Bennethum. 
natural  resource  specialist.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  provides  considerable 
statistical  information.  The  report  was 
prepared  In  November  1970,  but  it  Is  ap- 
plicable because  of  the  general  inactivity 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  in 
the  area  of  leasing  of  coal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

Holdings  and  Development  or  Fedkral  Coal 
Leases  ^ 

I.    INTRODUCnOW 

With  total  energy  demand  of  the  country 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  western  UJ8. 
ooal  resources  are  becoming  Increasingly  im- 
portant to  this  country's  continued  eco- 
nomic weU -being. 

Most  of  the  western  coej  resources  are  on 
Federally  owned  land,  much  of  which  is  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  As 
administrator  of  the  largest  ooal  reserves 
In  the  country,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  affects  the 
development  and  utilization  of  this  Increas- 
ingly Important  energy  resource. 

Purpose. — llie  purpoee  of  this  report  is  to 
examine  the  holding  and  development  of 
Federal  coal  leasee.  Speclfioally  this  paper 
wlU:  (1)  determine  the  acreage  included 
within  outstanding  coal  leases  and  permits 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
(2)  estimate  the  recoverable  coal  reserves 
contained  In  these  leases,  (3)  determine  the 
extent  of  development,  and  (4)  pattern  of 
ownership  of  the  ooal  leases. 

De/lnJMofw.— Throughout  this  report  the 
term  "productive  lease"  is  used.  Any  lease 
which  has  produced  coal  during  the  6  month 
period,  April-September  1970  Is  defined  as  a 
productive  lease.  It  Is  possible  that  due  to 
strikes,  market  situations,  or  acts  of  Ood. 
some  operating  mines  temporarUy  closed 
down  prior  to  this  measxirement  period.  How- 
ever, it  Is  believed  that  such  occurrences  are 
relatively  few,  and  woxild  not  In  any  way 
alter  the  conclusions  of  this  paper. 

A  distinction  mvist  also  be  made  between 
the  terms  "productive  status"  and  "produc- 
tive lease."  The  BLM  admlnisrters  all  newly 
issued  coal  leases  until  such  time  as  the 
lessee  produces  coal  or  6  years  expires.  After 
6  years  of  production,  the  lease  is  adminis- 


tered by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Such  leases  are  said  to  be  m  a  "pro- 
ductive status"  whether  or  not  any  coal  Is 
produced.  In  this  study,  leases  In  a  produc- 
tive status  which  are  not  producing  coal  are 
considered  to  be  nonproduclng  leases. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables  the  heading  "productive  acres" 
does  not  correspond  to  those  acres  actually 
being  mined.  The  term  represents  the  total 
acreage  Included  within  currently  productive 
leaseholds.  The  nvmiber  of  acres  from  which 
coal  Is  actually  produced  Is  far  less  than  this 
figure. 

All  coal  leases  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  through  November  1970 
have  been  considered  In  this  report.  Leases 
Issued  subsequent  to  this  date  are  not  In- 
cluded.* 

XI.  status  or  COAL  LEASING  ON  rXDKRAL  LANDS 

Rate  of  Coal  Leasing. — The  curve  In  figure 
1  shows  the  rate  at  which  Federal  coal  re- 
serves are  being  leased.  The  plotted  time 
series  represents  the  acreage  Included  with- 
in the  outstanding  coeJ  leases  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  last  30  fiscal  ye&n.  Only  coal 
leases  on  public  lands  are  represented. 

As  of  November  1970,  there  were  almost 
762,000  acres  of  Federal  land  under  coal 
prospecting  permit.  This  Is  the  most  acreage 
the  BLM  has  ever  had  under  such  permits. 
It  represents  almost  a  50  percent  Increase 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  sudden  Increase  In  the  acreage  under 
permit  Is  not  a  random  event.  From  all  Indi- 
cations It  Is  i^parent  that  coal  prospecting 
permit  actively  wlU  likely  continue  to  ac- 
celerate at  Increased  rates. 

As  of  March,  1971,  there  were  almost  300 
coal  proq>ectlng  permit  appUcatlons  out- 
standing, a  record  level.  The  number  of  per- 
mit   applications    Is    growing   monthly. 

The  reasons  for  the  upsurge  of  Interest  to 
Federal  coal  reserves  are  several.  First,  antl- 
poUutlon  statutes  In  many  iirban  areas  are 
requiring  the  use  of  low  sulfur  coal  In  elec- 
tric power  plants.  Much  low  sulfur  coal  ex- 
ists on  Federal  land.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
President's  proposed  legislation  which  would 
tax  high  sulfur  fuels  will  further  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  lower-sulfur  west- 
em  coals. 

Second,  current  and  expected  Increases  In 
the  price  of  oil  and  gas  are  prompting  many 
companies  to  look  toward  the  vast  coal  re- 
serves of  the  western  U.S.  as  a  primary  source 
of  energy.  To  use  these  coals,  new  technolog- 
ies such  as  coal  gasification,  Uqulficatlon, 
and  solvent  refining  are  being  developed. 

It  is  expected  that  commercial  coal  gasi- 
fication win  be  a  reality  within  the  decade. 
Many  potential  gasification  sites  are  located 
on  Federal  land.  (Commercial  development  of 
such  processes  will  suddenly  and  substan* 
tlally  Increase  the  value  of  the  publlcaUy- 
owned  coal  reserves  of  the  western  United 
States. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  advantageous 
for  an  energy  supplier  or  consumer  to  con- 
trol  as  much  Federal  coal  as  possible. 

Eitimaticm  of  Leased  Reserves. — As  of  No- 
vember 1970,  there  were  over  773  thousand 
acres  of  public  and  acquired  land  under 
BLM-lssued  coal  leases.  The  coal  reserves 
contained  In  these  leaseholds  are  enormous. 
No  official  reserve  figure  is  available.  How- 
ever, it  Is  possible  to  estimate  the  recover- 
able coal  reserves  Included  within  these  out- 
standing leaseholds. 

Since  estimations  of  reserves  are  often  con- 
troversial It  Is  Important  to  Identify  the 
parameters  under  which  such  an  estimate 
is  made.  All  of  the  factors  in  this  estimate 
are  believed  to  be  very  conservative  result- 
ing In  a  minimum  recoverable  reserve  figure. 

The  first  step  In  the  estimation  process 
la  to  detenmne  the  average  thickness  of 
workable  coal  beds  by  state  and/or  gecdoglc 


I  O.  Bennethum.  Natural  Resotux^  Special- 
ist, Branch  of  Upland  Minerals.  BLM. 


■Eight  coal  leases  have  been  issued  sines 
November  1970. 
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provence.  In  determining  the  coeJ  thick- 
ness care  has  been  taken  to  Include  only 
rolnable  beds  of  coal.  Where  published  In- 
formation  was  sketchy  or  not  available,  ex- 
perienced geologists  and  mining  engineers 
In  the  appropriate  states  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate the  average  mlnable  thickness  of  coal 
for  the  areas  whTe  BLM-lssued  leases  exit. 
The  average  coal  thickness  Is  then  multi- 
plied by  Its  net  area  of  influence  and  a 
factor  representing  coal  densities  and  min- 
ing recovery. 

The  area  of  Influence  Is  the  total  acre- 
age of  outstanding  non-productive  coal 
leases  within  the  area  for  which  the  average 
thickness  applies.  Since  recoverable  coal  does 
not  underlie  all  acres  under  lease  and  since 
all  the  acres  under  lease  will  not  be  mined, 
a  20%  covering  fEu:tor  Is  applied  to  the  acre- 
age figure  to  give  the  net  area  of  influence. 

The  product  of  the  average  workable  thick- 
ness and  the  net  area  of  Influence  Is  then 
multiplied  by  a  third  factor.  Represented 
in  this  factor  Is  the  tons  of  coal  per  acre  per 
foot  of  thickness.  Three  different  flgvires  were 
used  depending  on  the  type  of  coal  which 
predominates  in  the  area  of  Influence.  These 
figures  with  their  corresponding  coal  types 
are: 

Bituminous  coal — 1,800  tons  per  acre  per 
foot. 

Subbitumlnous  coal — 1,770  tons  per  acre 
per  foot. 

Lignite — 1,740  tons  per  acre  per  foot. 

Also,  reoresented  In  this  factor  is  the 
average  recovery  of  Inplace  coal.  A  very  con- 
servative 50%  recovery  factor  Is  used.  Actu- 
ally, much  of  the  acreage  under  lease  will 
be  mlne<l  by  stripping  methods  with  recov- 
ery factors  approaching  90%. 


Using  this  approach  the  total  estimated 
known  recoverable  reserves  of  coal  currently 
under  lease  Is  8.6  billion  tons.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  this  figure  Is  beUaved  to 
be  an  absolute  minimum  and  does  not  In- 
clude marginal  deposits  which  could  not 
be  mined  at  present  costs  and  prices. 

Without  some  comparison,  the  Importance 
of  this  reserve  estimate  may  not  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. If  the  reserve  figure  is  compared 
with  coal  production  from  public  lands  Ita 
significance  becomes  more  apparent. 

In  1970,  the  nSOS  reported  that  total 
production  from  public  domain  and  acquired 
lands  was  7339,775  tons.  Thus,  coal  re- 
serves currently  under  BLM-lssued  leases 
are  over  1,100  times  greater  than  coal  pro- 
duction from  Federal  lands. 

On  a  tonnage  basis  and  at  current  rates 
of  consumption  and  production,  there  Is  suf- 
ficient economically  recoverable  coal  cur- 
rently under  Federal  lease  to  supply  this 
Nation's  needs  for  the  next  14  years. 

Holdings  of  Federal  Coal  Prospecting  Per- 
mits.— One  way  to  acquire  a  Federal  coal 
lease  is  through  the  prospecting  permit — 
preference  right  lease  procedures  authorized 
by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

Prospecting  permits  are  issued  to  prospec- 
tive lessees  in  areas  where  the  extent  and 
workability  of  coal  deposits  is  uncertain. 
The  permit  is  good  for  a  period  of  two  years 
with  the  right  to  one,  two-year  extension. 
If  the  permit  holder  discovers  cocU  and  estab- 
lishes its  extent  and  workability  then  a  pref- 
erence right  lease  will  be  Issued  for  all  or 
part  of  the  lands  Included  in  the  prospect- 
ing permit. 

As   of   November    1970,   slightly   over   761 

TABLE  2 


thousand  acres  of  public  and  acquired  landa 
were  Influded  within  outstanding  coal  pros- 
pecting permits.  Table  1  lists  the  ten  largest 
holders  of  coal  prospecting  permits. 

TABLE  1 


ParmittM 


Acrts    Land  offk*  Stat* 


1.  Page  and  E.  Jenkins 87,017 

2.  Thomas  C.  Woodward S4,761 

3.  Coal  Conversion  Corp 46, 795 

4.  Cayman  Corp 43,691 

5.  KarrMcfiMCorp 40,250 

6.  Robert  V.  Bailiy 38,003 

7.  Kemmerer  CoaICo 36,420 

8.  Robert  CutheraH  at  a 35. 938 

9.  Sharon  and  E.  B.  Larue  at  al..  30, 832 
10.  Rosebud  Coal  Splits  Co 25,566 


Colorado. 

Colon!lo, 

Wyoming. 
Wyoming. 
Utah. 
Colorado. 
....Do. 
Colorado, 

Wyoming. 
New  Mexico. 
....Do. 
Wyoming 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  few  coal  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  appear  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  exploring  the  public  lands  for 
coal  resources.  Only  2  of  the  largest  10  coal 
pennlttees  have  any  appreciable  Federal  coal 
reserves  under  lease.  Compare  table  1  with 
table  2. 

By  far  the  dominant  force  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  coal  prospecting  permits  is  the  "lease 
broker."  Of  the  top  20  coal  permit  holders, 
on  an  acreage  basU.  only  four  are  actively 
engaged  In  the  production  of  coed.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  report  to  discuss  the  proa 
and  cons  of  coal  brokers.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
brokers — not  coal  producers  or  users — are  the 
predominant  holders  of  Federal  coal  pros- 
pecting permits. 


Lease 


Land  office  States  where  leases  occur 


Total 

acres  Percsof 

directly  Productive          productive 

leesed  acres                 acre^ 


Peabody  Coal  Co New  Meiico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

Atlantic  Richfield Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

Garland  Coal  Co New  Mexico , 

Pacific  Power  &  Light „ Oregon,  Wyoming,  Montana 

Consolidation  Coal  Co . New  Mexico,  Utan.  Montana 

6.  Resources  Co.  et  al Utah 

7.  Kemmerer  Coal  Co Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

8.  Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co Utah,  Colorado 

9.  Richard  D.  Bass Wyoming 

10.  Kerr  McGee  Corp New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


63,218 
43,502 
40,239 
39.958 
39,882 
39,352 
38.705 
34,448 
20.700 
19,778 


2,360 
0 

4,000 

2,000 
0 
0 

1,751 
0 
0 
0 


3.7 

0 

9.9 

5.0 

0 

0 

ki 

• 

0 

0 


Holdings  of  Federal  Coal  Leases. — The  fol- 
lowing table  lists  the  10  largest  acreage  hold- 
ers of  BLM-lssued  coal  leases : 

As  might  be  expected,  the  major  coal  min- 
ing and  coal  consuming  companies  control 
the  most  acreage. 

The  top  acreage  holder,  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany directly  controls  8.2%  of  all  acres  cur- 
rently under  coal  lease.  Table  3  siunmarlzes 
the  degree  of  ownership  concentration  for  all 
public  domain  and  acquired  lands. 


TABLE   3 
Lessee  Percent  of  total 

(rank  by  acres)  acreage  controlled 

Largest   1 8.2 

Largeet  2 18.8 

Largest   8 . 39.3 

Largest    10 49. 1 

Largest    16 69.6 

Together  the  16  largest  acreage  holders 
directly  control  460,674  acres  or  about  60%  of 
the  773^84  acres  currently  under  lease.  On  a 

TABLE  4.— USSEE  RANK  WITHIN  STATE  i 


percentage  basis  these  16  lessees  represent 
only  8%  of  the  total  number  of  coal  lessees. 
Thus  8%  of  the  lessees  account  for  60%  of  all 
acres  under  lease.  In  fact,  as  few  as  2%  of 
all  lessees  control  almost  26%  of  the  total 
acreage  under  lease. 

At  the  State  level  there  Is  greater  concen- 
tration of  lease  ownership  on  an  absolute 
basis.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  de- 
gree of  ownership  concentration  within  the 
major  coal  leasing  States. 


Percent 


SUte 


Laritttl 


Ur|«t2 


Largest  £ 


UrgKt  10 


Total  number 
lessees 


Colorado 

Montana,  North  Dakota 

New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Average 


■  13.3 
19.5 
IS.  3 
15.0 
14.8 


25.5 
37.8 
28.6 
27.2 
25.7 


SO.l 
78.2 
57.1 
516 

51.7 


75.3 
97.1 
91.3 
79.4 
77.1 


n 

33 


15.3 


28.6 


59.1 


84.0 


I  Percent  of  total  acreage  under  tease  within  State. 

Within  each  of  the  major  coal  leasing 
States  the  largest  lessee  controls  an  aver- 
age of  16.3%  of  all  acres  under  Federal  coal 
lease.  The  corresponding  figure  for  all  public 
and  acquired  lands  is  8.2%,  see  table  3.  The 
largest  2  lessees  control  an  average  of  28.6% 
of  all  leased  acres  within  each  state.  If  all 


states  are  considered  together  the  largest  3 
lessees  control  only  13.8%  of  all  acres  under 
lease. 

D.  Development  of  Federal  Coal  Leases. — It 
is  apparent  that  there  is  little  development  of 
Federal  coal  leases.  For  all  public  and  ac- 
quired lands,  91.5%  of  the  total  acreage  un- 


der coal  lease  la  within  nonproductive  lease- 
holds. If  all  leases  issued  since  1966  are  ex- 
cluded from  construction  (on  the  average 
3  to  6  years  are  required  to  fully  develop  a 
mine)  the  unproductive  lease  acreage  is  still 
almost  90%  of  all  acres  leased  through  1965. 
The  top  five  acreage  holders  control  almost 
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226,000  acres  of  coal  leases  (table  2) .  Of  this 
total,  only  8,362  acres  or  3.6%  are  within 
producing  leaseholds.  The  number  of  acres 
from  which  coal  Is  actually  being  mined  is 
far  less. 

Of  the  top  16  acreage  holders,  only  one  has 
more  than  10%  of  its  total  acreage  within 
producing  leaseholds. 

Within  each  coal  leasing  state  there  is  a 
similar  lack  of  lease  development.  Table  5 
lists  the  total  acres  under  lease  by  State  and 
the  degree  of  lease  development. 

TABLE  5 


SUte 


Acres 

under  Nonpro-  Percent 

coal  ductive  nonpro- 

lease  <  acres  ductive 


Alaska 10.355 

Colorado 122,190 

Montana  and  North  Dakota . .  48.  lOl 

New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. .  136.  209 

Oregon  and  Washington 5.683 

Utah 262.254 

Wyoming 188,326 

Ottier 264 


8,875 

85.7 

108.  591 

88.9 

42.903 

89.2 

120, 039 

88.2 

5,145 

90.5 

246,146 

93.9 

175.851 

93.4 

264 

100.0 

I  As  o<  November  1970. 

It  is  clear  that  development  of  Federal 
coal  leases  is  not  taking  place.  Of  the  629 
Federal  coal  leases  outstanding  in  Nov.  1970, 
91%  are  not  producing  a  single  ton  of  coal. 
Almost  708,000  of  the  773,000  acres  under  coal 
lease  are  unproductive.  Some  of  the  non- 
productive leases  are  over  40  years  old  and 
many  are  over  20  years  old. 

Table  6  lists  the  percentage  of  outstanding 
coal  leases  which  are  now  in  production.  The 
percentage  figure  given  In  the  table.  Is  that 
portion  of  the  currently  outstanding  leases 
Issued  in  the  time  period  specified,  which  are 
in  production. 

Tabli  6. — Percentage  of  outstanding  leases 

which  are  currently  in  production 

(In  percent] 

1920-30 40.7 

1931-40   30.8 

1941-50 24.4 

1951-60   13.7 

1961-70    2.4 

The  largest  portion  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
ducing leases  were  Issued  l>etween  1920  and 
1930.  But  even  for  this  period  almost  60% 
of  the  leases  still  in  effect  are  not  currently 
producing  coal.  In  addition,  less  than  2>4% 
of  all  leases  Issued  between  1960  and  1970  are 
In  production. 

The  volume  of  coal  production  from  public 
lands  is  another  indicator  of  the  development 
of  Federal  coal  leases.  Figure  4  is  a  time  series 
showing  coal  production  from  public  domain 
lands  for  the  last  27  years.  Coal  production 
from  these  lands  in  1970  was  only  slightly 
greater  than  it  was  in  1943  which  was  the 
first  year  production  statistics  were  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  a  reg- 
ular basis. 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  the  curve  in 
figure  1  page  2  with  figure  4.  Maximtim  coal 
production  from  public  lands  occurred  in  1946 
when  more  than  10  million  tons  of  coal  were 
produced.  In  this  same  year  about  75,000 
acres  of  land  was  under  coal  lease.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  1969,  the  number  of  acres  under 
lease  had  Increased  to  over  726,000  acres  while 
coal  production  decreased  to  less  than  7V^ 
million  tons. 

Along  with  fewer  producing  leases,  there  is 
a  trend  toward  an  increase  In  the  average 
size  of  coal  leases.  The  average  coal  lease  Is- 
sued in  the  1966-70  period  contained  2,173 
acres.  This  la  400  percent  greater  than  the 
average  size  of  a  lease  issued  in  the  1940—49 
period. 

ConcZuaiona.— Summarizing  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  report: 

1.  The  rate  of  leasing  of  Federal  coail  re- 
serves is  gro«-lag  at  increasing  rates.  Record 
levels  of  coal  permit  and  lease  activity  indi- 
cate that  this  trend  will  continue  as  demand 


for  coal  reserves  on  public  lands  continues  to 
Increase  and  companies  al^mpt  to  establish 
strong  resource  positions. 

2.  There  are  currently  over  761,000  acres  of 
public  and  acquired  lands  Included  within 
outstanding  coal  prospecting  permits.  Coal 
"brokers" — not  producers — are  the  predomi- 
nant holders  of  Federal  coal  prospecting 
permits. 

3.  There  are  extremely  large  undeveloped 
reserves  of  recoverable  coal  within  outstand- 
ing BLM-lssued  coal  leases.  Minimum  recov- 
erable reserves  are  estimated  to  be  over  8 
billion  tons  or  more  than  1,100  times  current 
yearly  coal  production  from  public  lands. 

4.  If  all  public  and  acquired  lands  are  con- 
sidered, there  is  evidence  of  some  concentra- 
tion of  coal  lease  ownership  with  8%  of  the 
lessees  accounting  for  607o  of  all  acres  under 
lease.  As  few  as  2%  of  the  lessees  control  25% 
of  all  acres  under  coal  lease.  Within  coal 
leasing  states  there  is  a  greater  concentration 
of  lease  ownership  on  an  absolute  basis. 

6.  Development  of  Federal  coal  leases  is  not 
taking  place.  Approximately  91%  of  all  BLM- 
lssued  coal  leases  and  91.5%  of  all  acres 
under  lease  are  currently  not  producing  a 
single  ton  of  coal. 

6.  Despite  tremendous  increases  in  the 
number  of  acres  under  coal  lease  and  the 
large  reserves  contained  in  these  leases,  coal 
production  from  public  lands  is  remaining 
constant  and  has  actually  decreased  slightly 
in  1970.  This  is  occurring  at  a  time  when 
demand  for  coal  is  increasing  and  coal  prices 
are  at  their  highest  levels  in  decades. 

With  large  recoverable  coal  reserves  al- 
ready under  lease  and  with  91%  of  all  leases 
undevelofted,  it  is  evident  that  existing  poli- 
cies and  procedures  with  resp>ect  to  develop- 
ment of  Federally-managed  coal  resources 
are  Inadequate  to  encourage  their  develop- 
ment. 


SENATOR  GRIFFIN  ON  "MEET  THE 
PRESS"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  appeared  on 
NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  last  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 7.  I  believe  my  colleagues  vAU  find 
the  transcript  most  informative  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Mkbt  the  Press,  Sondat,  Octobkb  7,  1973 

Guest:  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  (R. 
Mich.) .  Minority  Whip. 

Moderator:  Lavirrence  E.  Splvak. 

Panel:  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Jack  W.  Oermond,  Oannet  News  Service 
Godfrey  Sperling,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  Paul  Duke,  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  Is  Senator  Robert  P.  Grlffln  of  Michi- 
gan, Minority  Whip  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  pKMltlon  for 
the  Republicans,  Senator  Orlflln  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Commerce  Committee.  He  is  a  lawyer  and 
served  ten  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1966. 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Paul  Duke  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  DtTKi.  Senator  Orlffln,  It  appears  that  a 
new  full-scale  war  may  be  underway  In  the 
Middle  East.  What  do  you  think  the  ITnlted 
States  should  do 

Senator  Qturrvs.  Well,  Mr.  Enike,  I  might 
say  that  I  talked  this  morning  with  Secre- 
tajry  Kissinger  to  try  to  be  briefed  both  as  to 
the  developments  and  also  as  to  what  the 
United  States  might  be  doing.  I  think  that 
what  Secretary  Kissinger  has  been  doing 
and  what  he  is  doing  are  the  right  things. 
He  immediately  contacted  the  other  govern- 


ments involved.  He  has  been  able,  inciden- 
tally, to  contact  and  maintain  contact  with 
all  the  governments  participating  except 
Syria;  has  urged  that  they  observe  the  cease- 
fire. He  Is,  I  am  svire,  interested  in  the  United 
Nations  taking  some  steps  In  this  situation 
which  I  would  think  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  considering  the  creation  and  the 
birth  of  Israel  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  has  had  observers  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  think  that  our  policy  for  the  moment  at 
least  Ought  to  be  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
contain  the  extent  of  fighting,  the  extent  of 
participation,  and  to  do  whatever  we  can 
outside  the  United  Nations  and  Inside  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  a  cease-fire  about. 
Mr.  DtTKB.  Does  Secretary  Kissinger  regard 
this  as  a  serious  outbreak?  Does  he  view  this 
as  a  conflict  that  could  go  on  for  some  time 
or  possibly  Just  a  limited  series  of  engage- 
ments? 

Senator  OaiFriN.  Well,  sis  you  would  ap- 
preciate, it  is  hard  for  me  to  speak  for  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  but  I  would  read  all  the  signs 
as  there  being  grave  concern  that  this  is 
not  Just  a  minor  skirmish;  that  it  may  De 
a  long  and  drawn  out  affair,  and  we  hope  It 
will  not  be.  There  are  charges  and  counter- 
charges about  who  started  it.  I  don't  think  it 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
m  trying  to  be  a  peace  maker  at  this  point 
to  point  the  finger  at  either  side,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  And  the  United  Nations  should 
really  get  into  that  business  of  trying  to 
Judge  what  the  situation  Is. 

Mr.  DoKX.  Well,  Senator,  as  you  know,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  grappling  with  this 
problem  now  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
never  been  able  to  devise  any  kind  of  perma- 
nent peace  settlement,  principally  because 
the  super  powers,  themselves,  cannot  agree  on 
any  formula  for  the  Middle  East.  What  new 
hope  do  we  have  that  the  UN  at  this  stage 
can  work  out  a  peace  settlement? 

Senator  Griffin.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Duke,  that  the  prospects 
don't  look  bright.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
about  the  only  alternative  vro  have  got,  oth- 
er than  acting  unilaterally  as  we  are  doing.  I 
think  that  there  may  be  more  hope  in  the 
new  relationship  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East, 
which  of  course  has  changed  in  recent  times 
(Announcements.) 

Mr.  Rowan.  Senator  Griffin,  Vice  President 
Agnew  and/or  some  of  his  friends  have 
charged  that  the  Justice  Department  is  out 
to  get  Mr.  Agnew,  to  refurbish  the  image  of 
Henry  Peterson  and  other  Justice  Department 
officials. 

Do  you  think  the  Administration  Is  out  to 
sacrifice  up  the  Vice  President? 

Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Rowan,  I  have  no  way 
of  answering  that  question.  I  do  know  that 
Mr.  Agnew  has  real  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  leaks  and  the  charges  that  have 
emanated  from  unnamed  sources  which  have, 
without  any  question,  affected  his  right  to  a 
fair  trial.  As  to  who  is  responsible  for  that 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  someone  in  the  Administration,  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  time  to  an- 
swer that  kind  of  a  question. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Senator,  one  sp>ecific  point: 
The  Justice  Depsu-tment  is  arguing  in  court 
that  the  President  is  immune  from  Indict- 
ment or  covirt  prosecution  but  that  the  Vice 
President  is  not. 

Do  you  accept  that  as  a  valid  distinction? 
Senator  Griffin.  I  read  the  brief  filed  by 
the  Justice  Department.  I  wouldn't  say,  Mr. 
Rowan,  that  I  would  pose  as  an  ezp>ert  to 
answer  that  very  complicated  and  very  dun- 
cult  constitutional  question  without  a  great 
deal  more  research  than  I  have  done.  I  will 
say,  to  my  surprise,  because  if  you  look  at 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  there  seems 
to  be  no  basis  for  any  distinction — that  they 
did  make  a  pretty  good  case  for  a  distinction 
between  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
and  other  cirU  officers  and  no  one  is  going 
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to  know  until  the  Supreme  Coiirt  answers 
the  question. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Senator  Barry  Qoldwater  has 
said  that  there  Is  not  a  man  In  the  Senate 
who  couldn't  be  gotten  on  charges  similar 
to  those  levied  agaUist  the  Vice  President  If 
somebody  wants  to  make  a  case  about  their 
campaign  donations  and  so  forth. 

Do  you  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
Senate  could  be  gotten  or  hauled  off  to  Jail 
If  somebody  really  wanted  to  go  after  them? 

Senator  Qkotw.  Certainly  not.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Rowan,  let  me  say  that  the  charges, 
as  I  understand  them,  at  least  as  they  were 
described  In  a  letter  from  the  District  At- 
torney to  Mr.  Agnew,  which  was  released, 
referred  to  bribe  taking,  extortion  and  tax 
evasion.  As  President  Nixon  said,  those  are 
very  serious  charges.  What  kind  of  evidence 
there  Is  to  back  up  and  support  those 
charges  we  don't  know  except  for  the  stories 
by  leaks  that  have  appeared  In  the  paper. 

Mr.  Spehling.  Senator  OrltBn,  do  you  agree 
with  what  Senator  Fvilbrlght  said  today,  that 
Israel  controls  policy  In  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  Griffin.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  also 
It  Is  a  very  unfortunate  statement  to  be 
made  at  this  time,  and  certainly  won't  help, 
as  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  tries  to  play 
a  meaningful  and  appro.irlate  role  In  the 
weeks  ahead,  considering  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Sperling.  Well.  Senator,  you  are  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Would  the 
Vietnam  doves  on  that  conunlttee  give  equal 
resistance  to  our  sending  troops  to  help  Israel 
should  Israel  ask  for  troops? 

Senator  Oriffin.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Sper- 
ling. I  think  that  having  Just  recently  con- 
cluded, after  many  lives  lost  and  a  great  deal 
of  dissension  within  our  own  country,  that 
unfortunate  exctirslon  into  Vietnam,  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  Involve  American 
troops  In  any  kind  of  a  war  In  the  Middle 
East  at  the  present  time.  Despite  the  great 
sympathy  that  we  have  for  Israel  and  the 
support  that  we  have,  when  one  would  pro- 
vide Israel  In  terms  of  Indirect  support. 

Mr.  Sferuno.  Certainly  many  Americans 
must  be  asking  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer  the  question  If  you  could, 
is  there  a  chance  that  we  might  be  sucked 
Into  another  Vietnam? 

Senator  Oriffin.  I  don't  think  so.  Mr. 
Sperling.  President  Nixon  has  gotten  us  out 
of  the  war  that  he  Inherited  by  bringing 
SfiO.OOO  troops  home,  and  I  know  that  he  is 
the  last  one  that  would  want  to  get  us  back 
Into  a  war. 

Mr.  Oermond.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  Agnew  matter,  again.  The  Vice 
President  has  said  that  If  Indicted  he  will 
not  resign.  The  Preslc^ent  has  said  that  he 
considers  this  a  matter  solely  for  the  Vice 
President.  Do  you  think  that  Is  the  case? 
Do  you  think  he  should  not  resign  if  be  is 
indicted,  or  do  you  think  he  should  resign? 

Senator  OaimN.  Well,  Mr.  Oermond,  the 
Vice  President  has  answered  the  question, 
and  be  is  the  only  one  who  can  answer  it, 
he  Is  the  only  one  who  can  sign  a  letter  of 
resignation. 

I  think  th«t  it  would  be  very — let  me 
say  this,  that  In  the  absence  of  some  solid 
evidence  to  replace  the  vague  charges  that 
have  appeared  and  the  vague  statements 
that  have  appeared  In  the  press  attributed 
to  uniULmed  sources,  I  don't  see  bow  anyone 
who  Is  sincerely  Interested  In  civil  rights 
could  take  Issue  with  the  Vice  President, 
unless  we  Just  say  that  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all. 

Now  beyond  that,  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
that  It  Is  altogether  possible  that  proceed- 
ings leading  toward  possible  Impeachment 
could  be  started  In  the  Houm  of  Representa- 
tives, even  though  they  havent  up  until  now, 
and  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  oautlon  you. 
as  I  try  to  answer  your  questions  as  best  I 


can,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  might 
be  called  upon  to  sit  In  Judgment,  and  I 
would  be  very  hesitant  to  get  Into  too  much 
Judgment  at  the  present  time  because  I  think 
I  could  prejudice  Mr.  Agnew's  case  If  It  came 
to  the  Senate,  or  I  could  call  Into  question 
my  own  ability  to  be  an  objective  Judge. 

Mr.  Oermono.  There  Is  a  question  here  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  your 
sitting  as  a  Judge  In  the  Senate  and  that  Is 
the  poeslblllty,  however  remote,  that  If  the 
Vice  President  were  Indicted  or  the  President 
died  or  were  disabled  we  would  have  succeed- 
ing to  the  Presidency  a  man  under  Indict- 
ment facing  criminal  charges  In  Baltimore. 
Senator  Griffin.  That  disturbs  me  very 
much,  Mr  Germond,  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  disappointed  that  the  House 
leadership  didn't  respond  to  Vice  President 
Agnew's  request  for  an  Inquiry.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  nation  to 
have  a  Vice  President  with  this  kind  of  cloud 
over  his  head  for  very  long. 

Now  I  think  the  man  ought  to  be  vindi- 
cated or  he  ought  to  be  Impeached,  convicted 
and  removed  from  office.  The  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  accomplish  one  or  the  other  Is 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  move 
as  requested. 

Mr.  Germono.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  you 
suggested  that  this  is  still  a  possibility,  de- 
spite what  Speaker  Albert  has  said.  Was  that 
based  on  some  Information,  do  you  have 
some  Information  Indicating  the  House  Is 
getting  ready  to  act  on  this  thmg? 

Senator  Griffin.  I  have  no  special  informa- 
tion. I  would  think  that  In  the  event — and  I 
only  say  this — In  the  event  that  Mr.  Agnew 
would  be  Indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  In 
Baltimore,  that  surely  the  House  would  take 
another  look  at  It  at  that  point,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  statement  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  they  would  wait  for  a  reason- 
able time  to  give  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  c^portunlty  to  move. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Qrlffln,  the  House  and 
Senate  Is  expected  to  pass  a  bill  next  week 
which  would  limit  the  power  of  the  President 
to  wage  war  without  congressional  approval. 
In  your  Judgment  will  the  Senate  support  a 
presidential  veto  on  that? 

Senator  Oriffin.  Well,  Mr.  Spivak,  It  would 
be  Just  a  pure  guess  at  the  present  time,  but 
I  would  say  that  the  Senate  Is  not  likely  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  In  view  of  the 
votes  In  the  past  on  that  issue.  However,  It 
Is  more  likely  to  be  sustained  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Let  me  say  that  I  thmk  that  bill  is  rather 
mischievous  In  the  way  It  Is  drafted.  I  think 
It  almost  gives  a  President  a  license  to  make 
war  for  60  or  90  days  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

I  think  that  it  would  mislead  the  American 
p>eople  and  more  dangerously  wo\ild  mislead 
our  potential  adversaries  abroad  and  might 
cause  miscalculation  as  to  what  could  happen 
In  the  United  States  If  the  need  to  defend 
ourselves  aroee. 

Let  me  say  that  whatever  powers  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  Involve  the  nation  In  hostUltles 
without  a  declaration  of  war  be  has  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  Congress  can't 
change  those  powers  by  a  simple  act  of 
legislation. 

Congress  does  have  a  verj",  very  potent 
power,  however,  and  that  Is  the  power  of  the 
purse.  At  any  time,  at  any  time  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  the  first  ground  troops 
Into  combat  In  Vietnam.  Congress  could  have 
cut  off  the  funds,  as  we  did  In  terms  of  the 
Cambodian  bombing.  That  Is  the  real  power 
that  Congress  has  and  they  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  and  not  confuse  It  with  this  kind 
of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Dttkk.  Senator,  you  said  some  time  ago 
that  you  felt  President  Nixon  would  and 
should  release  the  pertinent  portions  of  bis 
tap>ed  conversations  relating  to  Watergate. 
Do  you  still  feel  that  way? 
Senator  Oriffin.  Well,  Mr.  Duke,  I  prefaced 


that  by  saying  that  it  was  my  view  as  a  law- 
yer who  hasn't  practiced  law  In  the  last  17 
years  that  he  did  have  a  legal  right,  however 
not  to  turn  over  the  tapes.  I  think  that  he 
is  standing  on  sound  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds,  but  I  thought  m  terms  of  his  own 
situation  the  abUlty  to  govern  the  covmtry,  of 
political  considerations,  if  you  will,  that  he 
should  have  turned  over  the  tapes.  I  am 
very  hopeful,  Incldentall;:,  that  In  the  future, 
regardless  of  how  the  Supreme  Court  rules, 
that  he  will  voluntarily  make  those  tapes 
available.  I  say  I  am  hopeful.  I  have  no  basis 
for  saying  that  that  will  happen. 

Mr.  DmtE.  Should  the  Supreme  Court  rule 
that  the  President  must  turn  over  the  tapes 
and  the  President  then  refused  to  tvu-n  over 
the  tapes,  would  that  be  grounds  for  Im- 
p>eachment' 

Senator  Oriffin.  Well,  Mr.  Duke,  first  of 
all,  I  don't  think  that  situation  Is  going  to 
develop.  The  President  has  made  It  clear  that 
be  would  obey  a  definitive  order  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  turn  over  the  tapes. 

Secondly 

Mr.  DuKi.  Well,  there  has  been  some  doubt 
cast  on  that  by  the  President's  lawyers  who 
Indicate  the  President  might  not  turn  over 
the  tapes  even  If  he  were  mandated  to  do 
so. 

Senator  Griffin.  Well.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  President  at  his  word  In  this  situation. 
I  do  think  we  could  get  Into  a  discussion 
which  we  couldn't  resolve  about  what  U 
meant  by  definitive — that  would  be  the  cru- 
cial question  there.  But  In  any  event  whether 
he  compiles  with  a  court  order  or  whether  he 
Is  sustained  by  the  court  In  not  being  re- 
quired to  turn  over  the  tapes,  I  am  hoi>eful, 
and  I  think  with  some  reason,  to  believe  that 
at  a  future  date,  particularly  if  he  is  proven 
to  be  right  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  be 
would  make  the  tapes  available. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Senator.  John  Connally.  who 
Is  a  potential  OOP  presidential  contender, 
says  there  are  times  when  a  President  has  a 
right  to  defy  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Ordtin.  Well,  Mr.  Rowan,  I  dont 
agree  with  that.  I  don't  think  there  Is  a — 
this  gets  Into  a  very  deep  and  philosophical 
discussion  about  the  co-equal  branches  of 
government  and  whether  or  not  the  Supreme 
Court  dominates  the  others  and  so  forth. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  people  expect,  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  Indicated 
that  he  would  comply  with  a  definitive  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Senator,  you  have  got  a  situa- 
tion now  with  two  cabinet  members  or  ex- 
cablnet  members  under  Indictment,  numer- 
ous White  House  aides  or  former  aides  re- 
signing, fired,  facing  Indictment;  President 
and  Vice  President  suspected  of  various  kinds 
of  felonies.  Is  this  going  to  have  a  devastating 
effect    upon    the    Republican   party    In    "74? 

Senator  ORimN.  Well,  It  isn't  going  to 
help,  Mr.  Rowaw.  On  the  other  band,  to  be 
realistic.  I  think  the  American  voter  Is  a 
very  sophisticated,  very  knowledgeable  group 
of  people.  They  have  followed  this  Watergate 
mess  on  television.  They  are  familiar  with 
those  responsible  In  general  and  realize  that 
most  of  the  people  that  we  generally  refer  to 
as  politicians  had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  ironic  things  Is  that  most  of 
the  people  who  really  were  Involved  In  Water- 
gate and  those  kind  of  advent\ires  were  not 
politicians. 

I  think  that  vmfortunately  the  American 
people  are  becoming  rather  discouraged  and 
disgusted.  If  you  will,  with  not  Just  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  politics  and  govern- 
ment In  general  and  that  Is  a  very  sad  result 
of  the  Watergate  situation. 

I  noticed  one  p>oll  that  indicated  that  iden- 
tification with  the  Democratic  party  had 
dropped  11  per  cent  while  the  people  Iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  Party  had  dropped 
only  1  per  cent  indicating  that  both  parties 
are  going  to — and  I  think  the  Incumbents 
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can  expect  to  be  damaged  and  suffer  as  a 
result  of  all  this. 

Mr.  Spbrlinq.  Senator,  can  tbe  President 
pull  himself  out  of  Watergate  and  govern 
effectively  again? 

Senator  Oriffin.  Yes,  Mr.  Sperling,  I  think 
that  he  can.  I  think  that  to  a  large  extent 
he  already  has.  I  realise  that  some  of  the  polls 
that  are  taken  dont  Indicate  that  all  the  ap- 
proval has  bounced  back,  but  In  terms  of  his 
relations  with  the  Hill,  his  meetings  with  the 
leadership,  his  meetings  with  the  press,  his 
pressing  for  his  legislation,  the  fact  that  his 
vetoes  have  been  sustained  seven  out  of 
seven  in  this  session  of  Congress,  all  of  these 
things  It  seems  to  me  point  to  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  has  survived  the  Watergate 
mess  and  Is  again  at  the  helm  and  leading 
the  country  effectively. 

Mr.  Spxrlino.  How  about  the  poet-Water- 
gate period?  Will  Watergate.  In  your  opmion, 
usher  In  a  better  day  In  politics  In  govem- 
mentr 

Senator  Oriffin.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  good 
question,  Mr.  Sperling,  because  of  all  the 
problems  that  It  does  create.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  positive  things  to  come  out  of  Wa- 
tergate than  there  are  disadvantages.  I  think 
the  Interest  In  the  Incentives  that  we  have 
for  reforming  the  campaign  financing  legisla- 
tion, I  think  the  fact  that  President  Nixon's 
Administration  Is  more  oi>en,  the  fact  that 
his  Cabinet  officers  now  are  running  their 
department,  the  fact  that  he  has  people 
around  him  In  the  White  House  who  under- 
stand the  Congress,  these  are  Just  some  ex- 
amples of  the  way  that  the  fallout  from 
Watergate  has  actually  been  helpful. 

Mr.  Spkrlino.  •  •  •  see  now  to  end  the 
Watergate  period  and  see  to  It  that  we  get 
a  new  p>olttlcs  In  America? 

Senator  ORmm*.  Well,  actually  the  things 
that  were  done  that  were  crimes  in  the  Wa- 
tergate thing  were  crimes  under  laws  that  we 
already  had.  But  nevertheless,  surely  the 
least  that  we  can  expect  will  be  some  real 
tightening  up  of  the  campaign  financing  law. 

The  Senate,  for  example,  passed  a  bill  and 
sent  It  over  to  the  House  to  put  a  limit  on 
Individual  contributions.  In  this  last  elec- 
tion there  was  no  limit  at  all.  as  we  read  In 
the  paper  every  day.  about  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  gave  such  huge  eunounts.  Now  under 
the  bUl  It  would  be  tS.OOO.  And  there  would 
be  an  absolute  limit  on  bow  much  you  could 
spend  in  a  campaign,  and  there  would  be 
other — and  the  whole  thing  would  be  admin- 
istered and  enforced  by  an  Independent 
election  oommlsnlon.  rather  than  by  eat^ 
house  of  Oong^ress,  Itself,  If  we  could  get  our 
way  in  that  regard.  And  It  has  also,  of  course, 
moved  us  closer  to  considering  various  pro- 
posals for  some  pubUc  financing  of  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  we  have  less  than 
three  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Oermond.  Senator,  you  first  made  a 
national  reputation  in  the  Senate  opposing 
the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice on  the  grounds  that  he  appeared  to  be 
involved  in  conflicts  of  Interest  and  possible 
tmproprietlee. 

In  view  of  that,  do  you  feel  now  that  if 
you  applied  the  same  standards  that  you 
would  have  opposed  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Agnew.  in  view  of  what  we  know  about 
Watergate? 

Senator  Grxtfin.  No.  certainly  I  would  not 
In  either  case.  The  Watergate  hearings,  It 
seems  to  me  have.  If  anything,  vindicated 
President  Nixon.  There  have  been  some  40 
witnesses  now  to  appear  and  testify,  and 
only  one  of  them,  who  enjoyed  Immunity,  In- 
oidsntally,  and  whose  testimony  was  based 
on  his  own  assumptions  and  implications, 
in  any  way  tried  to  implicate  Mr.  Nixon. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Agnew  is  concerned,  as  we 
have  said  before  on  tbta  program,  all  we  have 
are  some  charges  against  him.  We  don't  know 
what  the  substance  of  those  charges  is.  And, 
Incidentally,  I  am  very  glad  you  referred  to 


that  fight  over  the  Portas  nomination.  I 
think  as  we  consider  the  Senate  asserting 
Itself  as  vis-a-vls  the  Executive  Branch  of 
government,  I  look  back  to  the  fight  over  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas  for  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  resxirgence 
of  real  Senate  Involvement,  not  only  in  for- 
eign affairs,  but  in  the  selection  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  do  you  consider  that 
U.S.  vital  Interests  are  involved  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Whenever  a  discussion  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  comes  up  the  United  States  is  always 
brought  Into  this  thing.  Are  vital  Interests 
involved  in  the  Middle  East? 

Senator  Griffin.  I  think  without  question 
our  vital  interests  are  Involved.  They  are  in- 
volved insofar  as  it  Is  a  tinder  box  that  can 
erupt  not  only  Into  a  regional  war,  but  into 
a  world  war  If  we  are  not  careful.  It  is  in- 
volved in  terms  of  the  people  and  our  past 
associations  with  people  in  that  area,  and  it 
is  Involved  in  terms  of  the  resources  that 
are  in  that  area  that  we  have  to  look  to. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  Im- 
p>oslng  a  settlement  in  any  way  on  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations,  if  so  much  Is  involved? 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.  Mr. 
Spivak,  how  you  would  impose  a  settlement. 
I  don't  think  either  of  the  parties — you  could 
really  stop  the  fighting  in  that  way,  and  I 
don't  know  what  organization  or  what  coun- 
try would  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 
our  time  is  up.  Thank  you.  Senator  Griffin, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  Meet  the  Press. 


HOW  WEST  VIRGINIA   IS  GETTINQ 
PEOPLE  OFF  WELFARE 

Mr.  HOLLING6.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  deny  that  we  In  this  country  have 
a  welfare  mess.  The  trouble  Is  that  every- 
one talks  about  It,  but  nobody  really  does 
anything.  The  welfare  rolls  go  on  bal- 
looning, more  and  more  dollars  are 
pumped  In,  and  yet  the  problems  com- 
pound. 

Now,  however,  the  elTorts  of  one  State 
to  actually  do  something  are  gaining 
well-deserved  national  attention.  I  am 
referring  to  West  Virginia  and  its  dra- 
matic success  In  getting  people  off  the 
welfare  roll  and  onto  a  payroll.  West  Vir- 
ginia leads  the  Nation  In  reducing  the 
number  of  families  on  welfare.  Jobs  have 
been  found  for  many  of  those  able  to 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  State  has 
been  able  to  increase  its  aid  to  those  who 
stand  In  genuine  need. 

This  l8  the  direction  we  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowing in  each  of  our  States.  No  one  de- 
nies that  there  are  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple standing  In  need  of  assistance.  As  the 
West  Virginia  experience  demonstrates, 
there  are  many  men  and  women  who 
could  be  working  but  are  unable  to  find 
employment.  West  Virginia  has  devel- 
oped an  aggressive  program  to  find  jobs 
for  such  people  and  it  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  against  many  difficulties. 

What  has  turned  many  people  against 
such  assistance  programs  Is  that  there 
are  some  who  take  advantage.  While  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  control  this  prob- 
lem 100  percent.  West  Virginia  has  de- 
veloped a  strict  system  of  enforcement 
to  minimize  the  number  of  welfare  cheat- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  the  October  1,  1973,  Is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  car- 
ried a  fine  closeup  of  what  West  Virginia 
is  doing.  It  Is  an  important  article,  and  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article — 
"How  a  State  With  Lots  of  Poor  Is  Get- 
ting People  OCT  Welfare"— be  printed  in 
its  entirety  In  the  Record.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  other  States  can  match 
the  splendid  work  West  Virginia  has  been 
doing  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  a  State  With  Lots  of  Poor  Is  Oetting 

People  Off  Welfare 
(Plnd  Jobs  for  those  who  can  work,  provide 

decent  benefits  for  those  who  can't.  This 

Is  the  approach  that  is  getting  results  in 

West  Virginia.) 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Welfare  has  made  a 
dramatic  turnabout  in  this  rural,  mountam- 
ous,  tradltlon&Uy  poor  State. 

UntU  1971,  West  Virginia  was  typical  of 
most  of  the  nation,  with  relief  rolls  climbing 
regularly — even  in  times  of  relative  pros- 
perity. 

In  a  recent  two-year  span  however,  this 
State  led  the  nation  In  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  famUlee  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
chUdren — the  critical  problem  area  In  wel- 
fare everywhere  In  the  X33. 

Jobs  were  found  for  thousands  once  on 
public  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  wel- 
fskre  payments  and  services  were  increased 
for  those  persons  who  needed  help  badly. 

Pederal  officials  say  what  Is  going  on  here 
Is  an  example  of  a  trend  they  hope  will 
catch  on  across  the  nation.  West  Virginia  is 
one  of  a  handful  of  States  leading  the  way 
in  welfare  reform — and  the  only  such  State 
that  is  mainly  rural. 

As  a  result,  observers  from  47  other  States 
and  four  foreign  countries  have  come  here 
to  see  how  this  reform  plan  works. 

A  top  official  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Washington  ex- 
plains: 

"Oovemors,  more  and  more,  are  beginning 
to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  welfare, 
squarely  and  personaUy.  Por  a  long  time,  it 
was  thought  that  nothing  much  could  be 
done.  And  the  bureaucracy  tended  to  en- 
courage this  thought. 

"Now.  there  are  some  examples— such  as 
West  Virginia,  California  and  New  York— 
to  show  what  can  be  done.  Welfare  rolls 
are  being  cut.  Payments  to  those  who  are 
really  In  need  are  going  up.  Better  adminis- 
trative policies  are  being  put  into  effect. 
Arch  Moore  is  one  of  the  first  Governors  to 
take  those  steps." 

FIRST-TERM    MOVES 

When  West  Virginia's  Governor  Moore  be- 
gan his  first  term  In  1969,  what  he  did  was 
this: 

To  start  with,  he  reorganized  welfare  op- 
erations to  increase  efficiency.  The  initial 
relief  check  for  a  new  applicant  now  comes 
within  a  week.  Once  it  took  alz  weeks,  or 
more. 

Then  he  moved  to  eliminate  desdbeats. 
The  rolls  are  screened  regularly.  The  latest 
investigation  of  the  more  than  18,000  fami- 
lies with  deF>endent  chUdren  began  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  help  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  coUectlons  from 
runaway  fathers  rose  from  $31,460  in  1969 
to  tl78.632  last  year. 

Next,  a  major  emphasis  was  placed  on 
finding  Jobs  for  those  eligible  to  work.  Plve 
years  ago,  there  were  6.376  fathers  on  relief. 
Today,  there  are  946,  with  a  goal  of  putting 
aU  able-bodied  fathers  to  work  by  Christmas. 

Over  all,  in  the  famUy  category,  the  rolls 
dropped  from  23,618  cases  including  96,034 
individuals  in  July,  1971,  to  18.713  cases  with 
72.821   persons  in  July  of  this  year. 

Savings  from  more  efficient  operations 
were  used  to  Improve  benefits.  Where  needed. 
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tuldltlonal  money  was  sought.  In  NovemT 
ber,  1971,  grants  in  the  aged,  blind  and  dls- 
abted  categories  were  Increased  from  $76  to 
•123  a  month  for  Individuals  and  from  t97 
to  1156  a  month  for  a  couple.  Last  October, 
the  grant  for  a  family  of  four  was  raised 
from  $182  to  $317  a  month. 

"One  major  goal  when  I  took  office  was  to 
get  a  handle  on  welfare,"  says  Oovernor 
Moore,  "We  wanted  to  stress  finding  out 
who  was  available  for  work  and  getting  them 
on  the  Job.  It  was  hard  to  sell  this  new  atti- 
tude to  all  the  staff  and  the  clients." 

As  welfare  commissioner,  the  Oovernor 
chose  Edwin  F.  Flowers,  who  Is  a  lawyer,  not 
a  welfare  professional.  He  Is  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  Oovernor. 

"At  one  point,"  Oovernor  Moore  remem- 
bers. "Ed  Flowers  had  me  go  out  and  talk 
to  the  staff  In  the  field  to  let  them  know  that 
this  was  the  Oovemor's  program.  We  have 
turned  aroxmd  the  thinking  of  the  staff.  And 
I  think  we  have  turned  around  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  State  about  welfare." 

One  symbol  of  change  Is  the  support  that 
the  Democratic -controlled  legislature  Is  giv- 
ing the  Republican  Governor's  program.  In 
the  past,  lawmakers  consistently  cut  money 
bills  for  welfare.  Now.  even  though  spending 
still  Is  rising,  appropriations  pass  unchanged. 

rOLL    STATE    CONTHOL 

In  reorganizing  the  system,  the  Governor 
eliminated  coiinty  Involvement  entirely,  giv- 
ing the  State  total  control  of  welfare.  The 
entire  record-keeping  operation  Is  tied  Into 
a  central  computer  at  the  Charleston  head- 
quarters. 

Plfty-flve  county  food-stamp  offices,  66 
county  welfare  offices  and  nine  district  offices 
were  consolidated  Into  27  area  offices,  with 
thinly  staffed  satellite  offices  remaining  in 
counties  where  there  is  no  area  office. 

West  Virginia  also  originated  sale  of  food 
stamps  by  mall.  A  family  In  a  remote  area 
can  have  the  cost  of  stamps  deducted  from 
Its  relief  check  and  get  both  by  mall. 

Few  problems  were  found  In  the  adult 
categories — the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  But 
In  the  family  areas,  the  Oovernor  says,  "We 
found  we  actually  were  providing  benefits  to 
a  third  generation  on  welfare,  In  some  cases." 

When  Mr.  Flowers  took  over,  he  spent  two 
days  a  week  In  the  field  for  several  months. 
He  went  out  with  case  workers.  Interviewed 
clients. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  the  clients  and  the 
caae  workers,"  he  says.  "I  learned  what  was 
right  and  wrong  with  the  system.  I  also  found 
out  that  many  decisions  we  were  making  in 
the  early  days  were  not  getting  through  to 
case  workers." 

In  1970,  Mr.  Flowers  went  on  a  Statewide 
listening  tour.  He  explains: 

"We  would  announce  where  the  meeting 
would  be  held,  then  I  would  sit  down  and 
spend  the  evening  listening  to  what  citizens, 
recipients  and  groups  had  to  say  about  wel- 
fare." 

A    SPEXDUP 

Out  of  this  came  the  realization  that  the 
malls  were  too  slow  In  dealing  with  problems 
and  complaints. 

"To  speed  things  up."  says  Mr.  Flowers, 
"we  set  up  connections  so  they  can  call  us 
toll  free  from  anywhere  In  the  State.  In- 
stead of  writing,  we  try  to  call  back  with 
the  answer  the  same  day.  I  take  some  of  the 
calls  myself." 

At  first — even  as  late  as  last  December  and 
January — not  all  of  what  West  Virginia  was 
doing  met  with  the  approval  of  U.S.  officials. 
It  wasn't  until  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  took 
over  as  HEW  Secretary  last  January  that 
solid  support  came  from  the  federal  level. 

As  long  as  West  Virginia's  welfare  rolls 
went  up  like  those  In  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Flowers  says.  HKW  was  pleased.  He  points 
out: 


"It  was  ^en  our  rolls  started  descending 
that  these  same  officials  grew  suspicious  and 
displayed  adverse  reaction  to  oiu*  efforts.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  recent  changes  which 
have  been  made  In  HEW  bring  a  new  con- 
sistency of  purpose  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment and  complement  our  goal  of  freeing 
persons  from  welfare  dependency." 

Three  years  ago.  West  Virginia  tested  rules 
that  mothers  of  school-age  children  on  wel- 
fare must  register  for  either  work  or  Job 
training.  These  regulations  were  adopted 
Statewide  July  1,  1971.  A  yesu'  later.  Congress 
adopted  this  policy  nationwide. 

An  effort  was  made,  at  one  point,  to  re- 
quire each  family  on  welfare  to  file  a  new 
application  every  six  months.  The  courts 
ruled  this  Illegal,  but  officials  say  essentially 
the  same  goal  Is  accomplished  by  rechecklng 
eligibility  regularly. 

Now,  unemployed  fathers  or  mothers  with 
school-age  children  may  be  sent  first  to  ap- 
ply for  a  Job.  If  thef  refuse,  no  welfare  will 
be  approved. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  need  Is  urgent,  even 
a  satellite  office  can  write  an  emergency 
check. 

IHTHB  mxo 

How  does  this  new  philosophy  work  In  the 
field?  A  visit  to  the  SummersvUle  area  of- 
fice, about  100  miles  east  of  Charleston, 
shows  case  workers  competing  to  reduce  fam- 
ily assistance  rolls. 

Summersvllle  serves  Nicholas  and  Webster 
counties.  These  are  two  of  the  10  counties  in 
the  State  where  there  is  not  a  single  unem- 
ployed father  on  relief — this  despite  the  fact 
that  unemployment  remains  relatively  high 
In  the  two  counties. 

"When  we  get  a  man  applying  for  welfare, 
we  don't  talk  about  anything  but  finding  him 
a  job,"  explains  D«ii]ias  Cogan,  head  of  the 
Job-finding  unit.  "We  talk  about  bis  qual- 
ifications. We  try  to  get  blm  talking  to  pos- 
sible employers,  even  though  we  don't  have 
a  specific  Job." 

Paul  Olrod,  area  director,  says: 

"We  never  give  him  a  chance  to  think 
about  anything  else.  Even  U  be  doesn't  plan 
to  work,  we  wear  him  down." 

Both  men  agree  that  when  the  word  "Job" 
Is  mentioned,  some  applicants  head  out  the 
door,  or  develop  an  ailment.  But  they  say 
this  18  a  relatively  small  number,  that  most 
men  and  women  want  to  work. 

Finding  Jobs  In  this  rural,  mountainous 
area  Is  a  problem,  Mr.  Cogan  admits. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  Jobs  by  going  door  to  door 
to  employers,"  be  says.  "We  try  to  get  them 
to  come  to  us.  but  we  recheck  periodically. 
It's  hard  to  get  some  employers  to  hire  a 
person  on  welfare,  but  we  are  changing  that 
attitude.  In  fact,  we  have  been  so  succeesful 
that  now  some  people  not  eligible  for  welfare 
come  to  us  for  help  In  finding  a  Job." 

TaUfSPOBTATION  WOKS  - 

For  both  men  and  women  in  such  rural 
counties,  there  Is  a  problem  of  how  to  get  to 
work.  No  public  transportation  Is  avaUable 
In  either  county. 

Some  persons  have  been  kept  on  welfare 
simply  because  there  Is  no  v?ay  to  get  them 
to  and  from  work.  Others  have  been  relocated 
cloaer  to  Jobs,  with  help  from  the  w^fare 
office.  Car  pools  are  arranged,  even  rides  on 
school  buses. 

Welfare  mothers  are  harder  to  place  than 
fathers.  In  most  cases.  Many  have  no  work 
experleace.  They  may  need  day-care  servlcea 
or  care  after  school  for  their  children. 

Wayne  Starkey,  who  works  with  welfare 
mothers,  tells  how  this  part  of  the  system 
works: 

"We  sit  down  as  a  team  to  talk  to  each 
mother.  We  size  up  their  qualifications.  We 
plan  what  kind  of  job  they  might  fill.  If  Job 
training  Is  required,  that  Is  part  of  the  plan. 
We  look  at  other  needs,  day  care  and  so  on." 


Most  frequently,  he  says,  mothers  go  to 
work  under  a  "work  experience"  setup,  WhUe 
In  training,  they  get  their  relief  check,  plus 
$30  extra  for  Job  costs,  day  care  and  tran£-> 
portatlon  help.  If  needed.  They  get  no  salary 
from  the  employer  who  trains  them.  Usually, 
after  Jhjs  three-month  training  period,  they 
ar«  hJU'ed  at  regular  pay. 

Mothers  with  school-age  children  must 
register  for  such  training.  Others,  with 
younger  children,  can  volunteer. 

"Some  welfare  mothers  are  shaken  by  the 
Idea  that  they  must  Work,"  says  Mr.  Starkey. 
"One  woman  cried  all  day  when  she  was  told 
about  It.  next  day,  when  I  saw  her.  she  told 
me,  I've  never  worked.  I  can't  work.  I  dont 
know  how."  Now,  abe  is  In  work  experience, 
doing  well  and  Ukely  to  be  hired." 

As  to  the  Job  Itself,  any  work  is  considered 
acceptable,  so  long  as  It  meets  existing  State 
and  federal  standards  for  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Says   Commissioner   Flowers: 

"We  take  the  position  that  If  they  are  In 
a  Job,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  promoted 
Into  adequate-paying  Jobe  than  If  they  are 
sitting  at  home.  Taking  a  low-paying  Job 
doesn't  mean  they  have  to  stay  there,  al- 
though many  wUl.  If  they  are  out  of  a  Job  too 
long.  It  gets  harder  and  harder  to  redevelop 
the  work  habits  they  loat." 

IMPROVIJfa    SBBVICES 

For  those  persohs  who  still  qualify,  welfare 
services  are  Improving. 

There  are  foeter-care  arrangements,  a 
home-repair  plan  and  a  new  program  provid- 
ing subsidized  bus  rides  where  there  is  pub- 
lic transit,  plus  more  day  care,  and  family 
planning. 

For  children,  there  is  an  early  screening 
and  diagnostic  system  aimed  at  the  spotting 
and  correction  of  health  problems  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible. 

Also,  welfare  children  get  a  $30  grant  for 
back-to-school  clothes,  and  another  $10  for 
winter  clothing. 

To  help  poor  families  stretch  food  budgets 
a  weekly  radio  broadcast  of  nutritional  and 
cooking  tips  Is  sponsored.  Coimtry-and- 
Western  music  on  the  show  Is  performed  by 
food-stamp  users  and  welfare  clienta.  It  U 
a  regular  feature  on  35  stations  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

This  year,  other  benefits  were  added. 

"We  increased  payment*  for  nursing  care 
for  the  aged  and  upgraded  medical  care,"  says 
Mr.  Flowers.  "Aa  a  result,  many  more  nursing 
homes  wiu  take  welfare  cases,  and  we  have 
almost  doubled  oui  medicaid  rolls." 

The  phUosophy  behind  all  this,  explains 
the  commlslsoner.  la  this: 

"We  feel  that  no  persons  should  l>e  on 
welfare  If  they  are  not  eligible  on  the  basis 
of  legitimate  need,  but  If  that  need  exists 
they  should  be  supported  decently  " 


THE  DEEPENING  AMERICAN 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  past  few  months,  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
have  heard  many  arguments  about  the 
growing  energy  crisis  in  the  United 
States  and  the  measures  being  proposed 
to  come  to  grips  with  such  an  emergency. 

And  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a  more  con- 
cise and  Intelligent  ajjpraisal  of  this 
problem  than  one  which  appeared  on 
September  17  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin and  was  written  by  our  former  con- 
gressional codleague,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce.  As  we  all  remember,  Mrs.  Luce  was 
an  accomplished  and  successful  play- 
wright before  she  aspired  to  and  became 
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a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  she  served  with  great 
distinction.  Later,  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
recaU  Mrs.  Luce  served  in  the  diploma- 
tic corps  with  equal  distinction  and 
throughout  her  life  has  shared  a  great 
respect  and  concern  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  she  points  out  in  her  article,  "The 
Deepening  American  Energy  Crisis,"  oil 
is  the  lifeblood  of  the  American  economy 
and  Americans  "live  by.  for,  and  in  their 
automobiles." 

stating  that  the  United  States  with 
210  million  people  consumes  33  percent 
of  the  oil  consumed  by  the  world's  3  V2  bil- 
lion people,  Mrs.  Luce  poses  the  question 
"where  does  the  oil  come  from?" 

From  there,  Mrs.  Luce  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain how  much  oil  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  Latm  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Arab  States.  Her  analysis  is 
so  sharp  and  penetratmg  that  I  believe 
it  would  prove  valuable  if  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  were  to  read  the  full  text 
of  her  article.  I,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mrs.  Luce  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Deepeninc  Ameeican  Enebgy  Crisis 
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(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 
George  Washington,  1782:  "If  we  are  wise. 
let  us  prepare  for  the  worst." 

President  Nixon,  1973:  "The  United  States 
must  be  In  a  position  that  no  other  nation 
can  cut  off  our  oil." 

The  United  States,  with  210  mUllon  peo- 
ple, consumes  33  percent  of  the  oil  which 
Is  being  consumed  today  by  the  world's  3«^ 
billion  people. 

Oil  Is  the  life-blood  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Americans  live  by,  for,  and  In  their 
automobiles. 

In  1972,  U.S.  plants  produced  S%  million 
cars,  and  one  out  of  four  employed  Amer- 
icans were  working  in  the  automotive  Indus- 
try, or  in  automotive-connected  businesses 
or  services.  There  were  about  120  million 
registered  cars,  buses  and  trucks  In  the 
VS.A.,  which  American  motorists  drove  970 
billion  mUes.  Americans  consume,  per  capita, 
1,100  gallons  of  oil  a  year. 

Where  does  the  oil  come  from  that  keeps 
the  wheels  of  U.S.  Industry  and  its  automo- 
biles turning — and  which  also  keeps  the 
VS.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Army  mobile? 

The  U.8.  produces  about  half  the  petro- 
leum It  uses.  The  rest  Is  Imported  from  for- 
eign countries,  prlnclpaUy  from  Canada, 
Latin  America  and  the  Arab  states.  But  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oU,  especially  Middle 
East  oil.  Is  growing. 

When  the  President  said  that  the  United 
States  must  not  be  in  a  position  to  let  other 
nations  cut  off  "our  oil",  what  he  meant  to 
say,  of  course,  was  "we  mxist  not  let  the 
Arab  states  cut  off  their  oil  to  us." 

So  long  as  we  remain  friendly  with  the  oU- 
rlch  states,  and  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  pay 
the  prices  they  ask  for  their  oil  there  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  cut  us  off. 
The  real  question  Is,  how  long  will  we  be 
able  to  pay  their  prices? 

We  live  In  a  finite  world  of  finite  natural 
resources.  All  of  them  are  exhaustible.  And 
many,  like  the  mineral  fuels,  are  unrenew- 
able.  (It  takes  Nature  100  million  years  to 
produce  the  barrel  of  oil  which  sells  today  for 
four  dollars.)  When  oU  U  removed  from  the 
earth  and  burned  up.  It  cannot  be  recovered 
or  recycled.  It  Is  forever  gone.  Today,  oil  Is 
being  used  up  at  an  exponential  rate.  It  has 
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become  the  largest  commodity  in  Interna- 
tional exchange.  As  nation  after  nation  in- 
dustrializes (some,  Uke  Japan,  with  amazing 
rapidity)  and  as  this  Irreplaceable,  continu- 
ally diminishing  'black  gold'  becomes  the 
lifeblood  of  their  economies,  the  Inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  causing  a  steep 
rise  In  oU  prices.  The  oil -rich  Arab  sUtes  (It 
is  their  oU !)  may  also  decide  to  limit  produc- 
tion, since  oil  In  the  ground  Is  like  money  in 
the  bank  for  future  generations  of  Arabs. 
ThU  also  win  create  scarcities  that  wm  fur- 
ther raise  the  price  of  oU. 

In  1971,  the  U.S.  blU  for  foreign  petroleum 
was  close  to  314  billion  dollars— the  largest 
single  Item  in  our  45  billion.  600  mUllon  dol- 
lar bUl  for  Imports.  In  that  year.  we.  our- 
selves, exported  44  billion  dollars  worth  of 
goods  and  commodities.  Our  unfavorable 
trade  balance  then  (and  since)  has  been  In- 
exorably reflected  in  the  decline  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  abroad.  Inflation 
at  home,  and  a  growing  list  of  serious  short- 
ages of  the  many  vital  raw  materials  we  must 
Import   to   keep   our   Industry   going. 

If  we  continue  to  maintain  our  present 
rate  of  oil  consumption,  and  If  oil  prices  in- 
crease at  their  projected  rate,  our  bill  for 
foreign  oU  wUl  be  about  36  bmion  dollars  In 
1980.  Unless,  In  the  meantime,  we  have  man- 
aged to  double  our  own  export  trade,  (which 
we  cannot  do  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
our  present  wage  scales)  we  cannot  foot  that 
bill.  But  increasingly  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ances wlU  cause  a  further  decline  In  the  dol- 
lar, an  enormous  Inflation,  and  ever-Increas- 
ing shortages  of  essential  Imported  materials. 
And  the  end  of  It  all  wUl  be  a  coUapse  of  the 
American  economy. 

What  steps  can  we  take  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe? 

We  must  continue  to  seek  new  sources  of 
oil,  at  home  and  abroad.  For  several  decades, 
American  geologists  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  developing  U.S.  energy  crisis.  But  today, 
almost  none  are  sanguine  about  finding  any 
vast  new  on-shore  oil  fields  In  America.  But 
there  may  be  off-shore  oil  on  our  coasts.  En- 
vironmentalists have  fought  tooth  and  nail 
to  prevent  their  development,  for  fear  of 
'Santa  Barbaras," 

American  oil  Is  expected  to  arrive  by  the 
800  mUe  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  from  the  re- 
cently opened  North  Slope  Alaskan  range  to 
the  Alaskan  port  of  Valdez  in  from  three  to 
seven  years.  Alaskan  oU  reserves  are  esti- 
mated to  be  as  large  as  the  reserves  of 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  half  of 
Texas  combined.  However,  the  fiow  of  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oU  wUl  be  limited  by  the 
amount  that  can  be  pumped  through  the  48- 
Inch  pipeline.  (However  deep  your  water  weU 
you  can't  water  a  big  thirsty  farm  with  a 
garden  hose.)  Alaskan  oU  wUl  relieve,  but  It 
will  not  solve  our  growing  oil  shortage. 

We  could,  obviously,  cut  our  foreign  oil 
bUl  by  domestic  cutbacks  In  the  use  of  oil. 
U.S.  coal  resources  are  plentiful,  and  coal 
could  be  brought  back  Into  wide  use  for 
heating  purposes.  But  coal  Is  the  filthiest  of 
fuels,  and  any  large  Increase  In  coal  burning 
would  dash  much  of  our  hopes  for  clean  city 
air.  As  to  the  cost  of  a  stepped-up  coal  mining 
program,  this  would  depend  on  the  unions 
Coal  mining  is  also  the  filthiest  and  most 
dangerous  of  the  manual  labor  Jobs. 

We  can  develop  new  sources  of  energy 
The  practical  use  of  wind  and  sun  power  are 
a  long  way  off.  But  nuclear  power  is  a  proven 
and  very  powerful  energy  source.  Up  to  now 
the  gruesome  hazards  of  nuclear  pollution 
have  Inhibited  the  development  of  nuclear 
plants.  Many  would  be  needed,  and  the  cost 
is  tremendous.  Moreover,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  technology.  It  takes  eight  years  to 
build  a  safe  underground  nuclear  plant.  And 
It  Is  precisely  during  the  next  eight  or  ten 
years  that  our  energy  crisis  will  begin  to 
evidence  Its  worst  effects. 


Nuclear  energy  can  be  used  IndustrlaUy 
and  probably  for  mass  transit  systems  But 
like  coal.  It  cannot  be  used  by  automobUe^-! 
the  greatest  users — and  wasters — of  oil 

We  could  conserve  oU  by  taking  trucks 
busses  and  commuter  cars  off  the  roada 
buUdlng  up  our  neglected  railroad  system! 
and  constructing  new  urban  transport  sva- 
tems.  '^         '' 

Tlie  automobUe  Industry  could  conserve 
oil  by  making  smaller,  fewer  and  better  cars 
But  such  automotive  cutbacks  are  not  likely 
to  be  welcomed  by  either  Industry  or  the 
labor  unions.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Ford  n 
"Mini-cars  means  mlni-proflts".  Fewer  and 
better  cars  could  also  mean  mini-wages  and 
maxl-unemployment.  Anything  that  ad- 
versely affects  the  automotive  economic 
complex  would  also  hurt  advertising.  Aa 
three-fourths  of  the  profits  of  the  communi- 
cations media  come  from  advertising,  their 
support  for  such  a  program  cannot  be 
counted  on. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  could  In- 
stead of  conserving  oU,  embark  on  the  de- 
liberate depletion  of  U.S.  oil  stockpiles  and 
rwerves— which,  today,  are  still  substantial. 
■This,  however,  would  simply  postpone  the 
OU  shortage,  and  would  result.  In  the  end. 
In  our  more  or  less  complete  dependence  on 
foreign  oU.  If  that  time  came,  the  U.S.  Navy 
would  put  to  sea,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
would  take  to  the  air,  only  by  courtesy  of 
a  handful  of  ArabUn  sheiks.  And  VB 
"sovereignty"  would  also  be  simply  a 
courtesy  title. 

In  any  event,  such  are  the  choices  open 
to  us.  *^ 

If  the  U.S.  cannot  find  new  souj'ces  of  oil 
at  home.  If  it  wUl  not  conserve  oU,  whUe 
using  coal  and  developing,  full-speed  ahead, 
new  soiuces  of  energy,  if  it  refuses  to  make 
the  domestic  sacrifices  necessary  to  produce 
enough  (cheap)  exports  to  settle  Its  foreign 
oU  bUl— then  a  depression  far  greater  than 
the  depression  of  the  '308  Is  Inevitable. 

Before  that  were  to  happen,  one  other 
course  of  action  would  be  possible — the  U  S 
could  go  to  war  for  the  control  of  Middle 
East  oil. 

To  do  so  woiUd  most  certainly  lead  to  a 
military  confrontation  with  the  U.S.SJI.  OU 
Is  also  the  life-blood  of  Russian  Industry 
Russia  produces  less  oil  than  the  U.S-A.  Ite 
interest  in  access  to  Middle  East  oU  Is  as 
vital  as  our  own. 

If  our  leaders  do  not  very  soon  put  their 
minds  to  solutions  for  our  oU  problem,  wo 
will  either  fall  into  economic  dlsaater— and 
political  chaoa— or  we  wUl  stumble,  unpre- 
pared. Into  war — and  possibly  a  nuclear 
war — with  the  U.S.S.R.  Our  democracy  wm 
not  survive  either  outcome. 

To  be  sure,  when  one  considers  not  only 
the  terrible  dangers  and  mlseriee  the  devel- 
oping energy  crisis  presents  for  the  American 
people,  but  the  amount  of  dedicated,  un- 
selfish political  leadership  It  U  going  to  take 
to  solve  It.  It  Is  really  no  wonder  that  so 
many  of  our  legislators  and  Journalists  find 
it  easier  to  concentrate  on  Watergate. 


NEED  FOR  SUPERPORT  OPP  GULP 
COAST 


Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pres-'dent,  with  the 
energy  crisis  reaching  new  heights  al- 
most every  day,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  importation  of 
crude  oil  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Even  before  the  President's  message 
earlier  this  year  discussing  ways  to  meet 
and  beat  the  energy  crisis,  many  ac- 
knowledgeable  leaders  in  Industry  and  In 
government  were  urging  development  of 
deepwater  superports  to  provide  unload- 
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ing  facilities  for  the  giant  oil  tankers 
which  are  being  built,  and  larger  ones 
now  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Construction  of  these  superports  will 
be  a  monumental  undertaking  but,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  already  at  work 
preparing  a  study  of  deepwater  port  fa- 
cilities off  the  coastal  areas  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

In  a  joint  venture,  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  have  formed  the 
Ameraport  Committee  to  promote  loca- 
tion of  a  superport  off  the  gulf  coast  near 
the  Alabama-Mississippi  boundary.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  has  now  joined  in 
these  efforts  to  create  the  Ameraport. 

Mr.  President,  the  Port  of  Mobile  is 
operated  by  a  port  authority  as  an  arm 
of  Alabama's  State  government.  Serving 
the  port  as  an  in-house  publication  Is 
a  monthly  magazine,  "Port  of  Mobile." 
In  its  September  1973,  issue,  this  maga- 
zine mcluded  a  splendid  discussion  of 
the  Ameraport  development.  I  believe 
that  this  article  will  be  enlightemng  to 
all  V  ho  are  concerned  with  the  energy 
crisis,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SupEBPOBT  Study  Continues 

Superport! 

The  very  name  Is  enough  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  even  the  most  casual  observer.  And 
for  those  playing  the  game,  the  stakes  are 
high  Indeed. 

As  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
pares its  Gulf  Coast  Deep  Water  Port  Study 
at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Impact  on 
the  ultimate  winner  or  winners,  becomes 
Increasingly  clear:  an  unprecedented  boost 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  entire 
area. 

The  need  for  action  is  obvious:  America 
Is  In  the  throes  of  the  worst  energy  crisis  In 
its  history.  The  VS.  economy  currently  re- 
lies on  crude  oil  as  Its  major  fuel  source, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Projections  indicate  an  early 
peak  In  domestic  exploration  ir.d  produc- 
tion. 

Yet,  our  demand  will  continue  to  accel- 
erate. The  importation  of  crude  oil  appears 
to  be  the  answer.  Venezuela,  currently  our 
chief  source  of  Imported  crude  oil,  has  Indi- 
cated that  she  Intends  to  limit  exports  to 
conserve  reserves  for  domestic  use.  As  a 
result,  we  must  look  to  the  vast  oil  reserves 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  as  a 
new  source. 

To  meet  the  demand  and  keep  costs  at  a 
reasonable  level,  deepwater  ports  are  a  ne- 
cessity. For  Instance,  present  tankers  bring- 
ing oil  to  terminals  In  the  U.S.  average  only 
about  47,000  tons,  and  It  costs  about  $13  a 
ton  to  transport  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  unload  It  In  the  U.S.  In  these  ships. 

By  contrast,  a  250,000-ton  tanker  could 
bring  In  and  unload  Its  crude  oil  at  a  Gulf 
Coast  superport  for  about  $5.70  a  ton.  The 
cost  drops  to  about  $5.15  a  ton  In  a  giant 
500,000-ton  supertanker.  Currently,  two 
540,000-dead weight  tonnage  tankers  are  un- 
der construction,  and  plans  for  larger  ones 
are  on  the  drawing  boards.  So  the  need  for 
deepwater  ports  Is  obvious  and  Immediate. 

The  absence  of  deepwater  port  facilities  In 
the  Gulf  led  Corps  engineers  to  project  estab- 
lishment of  a  deepwat«r  port  In  the  Bahamas 
as  the  base  condition  for  their  study.  At  a 
hearing  held  In  Mobile  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Mobile  District  Engineer  Col.  Harry  A. 
Griffith  (who  has  since  been  promoted  and 
transferred)  read  a  lengthy  statement  con- 


taining a  mass  of  tech:;icaJ  and  statistical 
data  on  economic,  ecological  and  sociological 
impacts  of  the  various  plans. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  engineers' 
studies,  Griffith  said,  "Projectloi^-s  indicate 
that  there  wUl  be  a  huge  l.icrease  lu  crude 
oil  imports  througli  the  Gulf  Coast  In  the 
very  near  future.  Our  analysis  of  transporta- 
tion costs  showed  that  bringing  oil  lo  this 
region  using  existing  size  vessels  would  cost 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  bringing  it  in  very 
large  crude  oil  carriers  to  the  Bahamas  and 
transshipping  It  to  the  Gulf  Coasi  1;-.  s.nialler 
ships,  a  very  clear  advantage  fur  the  use  of 
very  large  crude  oil  carriers." 

He  further  stated,  "Regarding  port  facili- 
ties for  very  large  crude  oil  carriers  in  the 
Gulf,  bypassing  the  Bahamas,  we  fou..d, 

"Dredge  channels  are  i.ot  economically 
feasible,  and  would  also  have  a  very  adverse 
eaviroiimental  effect. 

".A.  port  system  using  artificial  Islands 
would  be  feasible  and  would  have  a  lesser, 
more  localized,  effect  on  the  Gulf  In  their 
Uni.iedlate  vicinity. 

"Monobucy  systems  are  the  most  feasible 
and  have  the  least  effect  on  the  e:ivlronment. 
(Monobuoy  systems  provide  for  giant  oil 
tankers  to  discharge  oil  at  a  buoy.  The  oil 
is  conveyed  to  a  central  underwater  station 
and  then  carried  by  pipeline  to  huge  tanks 
on  shore.) 

"A  two  or  three  part  monobuoy  system  Is 
more  economical  than  a  single  or  four  part 
system. 

"Environmental  danaage  from  an  off-shore 
oU  spUl  will  be  minimal  compared  to  a  spill 
In  nearshore  or  estuarlne  waters. 

"Construction  of  any  of  the  monobuoy 
alternatives  would  have  a  strongly  positive 
effect  on  the  Gulf  Coast  region. 

'There  would  be  some  adverse,  short-term 
social  effects,  resulting  primarily  from  rapid 
population  growth,  but  these  would  be  over- 
come by  the  long-rvm  economic  improve- 
ment." 

In  a  subsequent  statement  issued  by  Gen. 
Charles  C.  Noble,  Division  Engineer,  it  was 
noted  that  "development  of  deepwater  ports 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Import  foreign  crude 
oil  in  large  quantities  Is  economically  feasi- 
ble." 

It  stated  that  of  the  three  facility  systems 
Investigated — dredged  channels,  artificial  is- 
lands and  monobuoys — the  monobuoy  sys- 
tem is  the  most  economically  and  environ- 
mentally fettslble. 

While  the  repoirt  made  no  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  despwater  port  facilities.  It  noted 
that  environmental  safeguards  can  and 
should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  planning, 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  any 
monobuoy  system. 

At  the  Mobile  hearing,  Alabama  State 
Senator  Lionel  W.  Noonan,  Chairman  of  the 
Ameraport  Committee  formed  to  promote 
location  of  a  superport  off  the  coast  near  the 
Alabama-Mississippi  boundary,  announced 
that  Tennessee  had  Joined  the  efforts  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Noonan  read  a  letter  from  Tennessee  Gov. 
Wlnfield  Dunn,  pledging  hla  state's  "best 
effort  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  deepwater 
terminal  In  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
Dunn  Is  current  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  Development  Au- 
thority. 

In  his  testimony  Noonan  said,  "Our  goal 
Is  to  move  forward  with  our  environmental 
friends  In  a  positive  way  and  to  make  It 
possible  to  return  to  nature  and  the  people 
of  the  state  and  nation  the  benefits  of  the 
bounty  that  nature  has  so  generously  en- 
dowed us  with." 

The  Alabama  senator  expressed  confidence 
that  the  hearing  would  produce  "productive 
and  profitable  results  for  all  segments  of 
society  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  the 
United  States." 

A  statement  from  U.S.  Rep.  Jack  Edwards 


of  Mobile  was  read,  strongly  endorsing  the 
location  of  a  superport  off  the  mutual 
boundaries  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Gov.  Bill  Waller  also  appeared 
before  the  hearing  to  urge  location  of  the 
superport  off  the  Alabama-Mississippi  coast. 

He  said  that  the  site  ofT  Pascagoula.  Miss, 
and  Mobile,  Ala.  "offers  the  maximum  bene- 
fits to  the  nation  and  this  region  because 
of  Its  strategic  location  .    .    .  " 

He  said  it  was  near  "existing  and  pro- 
posed inland  v.aterways  and  other  trans- 
portation nudes,  developable  land  areas, 
available  labor  market,  water  supply,  en- 
vironmental advantages,  favorable  public 
attitudes  and  political  climate  and  the  great 
need  for  economic  development  of  Missis- 
sippi and  her  sister  states." 

Waller  noted  that  the  nation's  fuel  short- 
age could  not  be  solved  by  simply  adding  a 
superport  "to  an  existing  system  which  al- 
ready exceeds  practical  limits  In  size"  He 
said  it  would  require  new  refineries,  termi- 
nals and  transportation  facilities. 

"We  have  an  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility to  put  the  new  superport  and  the  new 
energy  system  .  .  .  where  it  wUl  do  the  most 
good,"  he  said.  "The  Alabama-Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast  Is  the  preferred  site. 

"It  will  be  strategically  located  with 
respect  to  major  Mid-America  as  well  as 
the  Intracoastal  waterway.  It  will  also  be 
accessible  to  the  major  existing  petroleum 
pipelines  ...  to  the  East  Coast,  closer  than 
Texas  or  Louisiana  to  the  major  Eastern 
markets.  The  transportation  costs  to  cus- 
tomers on  the  East  Coast  shall  be  lower." 

Waller  stated  that  the  Alabama-Missis- 
sippi site  was  environmentally  superior  to 
others,  protected  by  offshore  islands  and 
with  superior  bottom  conditions.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  area  has  large  parcels 
of  land  at  attractive  prices  for  develop- 
ment as  sites  for  tank  farms,  refineries  and 
petrochemical  Industries. 

Manpower  Is  available,  he  added,  and  "if 
training  programs  are  needed,  we  wUl  pro- 
vide them." 

In  a  related  development  some  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  Mobile  superport  hearing,  J.  W. 
Flynn,  President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Oil 
Co.  of  Westport,  Conn.,  announced  that  his 
company  was  negotiating  with  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  build  a  120,000-barrel-per-day 
oil  refinery  at  the  Theodore  Industrial  Park 
south  of  the  Port  of  MobUe.  It  was  projected 
that  the  refinery  would  cost  about  $400  mil- 
lion to  build. 

Flynn  said  North  Atlantic  has  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  Carbonaptha,  a  French 
firm.  In  the  venture.  The  two  companies 
have  organized  Odessa  Refining  Co.  for  the 
Soviet  technology  trading  agency  Techmas- 
export,  which  Flynn  said  would  supply 
Russian-made  equipment  for  the  refinery. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  refinery  Is 
expected  to  start  in  late  1974  and  be  com- 
pleted before  197a. 

While  In  MobUe  to  Inspect  the  proposed 
site,  Flynn  and  associates  conferred  with 
Sen.  Noonan  and  Dr.  Joe  Moeller.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Ameraport  committee. 

Flynn  said  that  among  items  discussed  in 
negotiations  with  the  Alabama  Development 
Office  and  the  Amerafxirt  officials  were  pipe- 
line easements  and  an  environmental  Impact 
statement. 

The  companies  Involved  in  the  proposed 
venture  plan  to  originally  import  crude  oil 
to  the  site  by  pipeline,  but  would  require  a 
ship  channel  within  the  next  iaax  or  five 
years. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's  office  recently 
filed  an  application  with  the  VS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  dredge  a  three  and  one-half 
mile  long  ship  channel,  250  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  deep,  from  the  MobUe  Ship  Channel  to 
the  entrance  to  the  Theodore  Barge  Canal. 

The  engineers  have  had  under  study  for 
some  time  a  seven  and  one-half  mile  diagonal 


channel  running  Into  the  proposed  Theodore 
Industrial  complex  along  the  general  route 
Of  the  present  barge  channel.  Application  for 
the  longer  channel  was  filed  by  the  Ala- 
bama State  Docks  several  years  ago. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  said  that  both 
proposed  channels  would  be  subjected  to 
envlroimiental,  navigation  and  economic 
tests  on  the  Mobile  Bay  hydraulic  model  at 
Vicksbxirg,  Miss.  Data  obtained  would  be  used 
by  the  engineers  In  preparing  required  en- 
vironmental impact  statements. 

North  Atlantic  OU  Co.  last  winter  Unported 
12  million  barrels  of  Russian  heating  oU  to 
relieve  an  acute  shortage  In  the  northeast. 
Flynn  conceived  the  Idea  of  Importing  the 
oil  in  American  vessels  that  had  delivered 
wheat  cargoes  to  Russia.  The  proposed  Theo- 
dore plant  Is  the  company's  first  \enture  Into 
oil  refilling. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  INCLU- 
SIVE TOUR  CHARTER  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  since  S. 
1739,  the  inclusive  tour  charter  legis- 
lation. Will  shortly  be  before  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  watching  the  present  contro- 
versy over  S.  1739,  and  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
speech  made  by  Congressman  Esch  on 
October  3.  It  provides  some  food  for 
thought  as  well  as  a  partial  list  of  all  the 
organizations  who  are  opposed  to  this 
biU.  Frankly.  I  find  it  to  be  an  impressive 
array,  particularly  smce  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  seem  to  be  trs'tog  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  airlines  are  the  only 
opposing  force.  It  appears  a  lot  of  people 
other  than  the  airlines  and  their  em- 
ployees are  concerned  about  the  impact 
this  legislation  would  have. 

While  my  mall  from  Arizona  has  not 
been  as  extensive  as  that  of  Congressman 
Esch,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  received  well  reasoned  argu- 
ments for  oppostog  S.  1739  from  such 
organizations  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Airline  Clerks  Union  and  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  as  well  as 
many  Individual  constituents  who  have 
no  financial  interest  in  scheduled  air- 
lines. 

I  would  like  to  submit  Congressman 
EscH's  speech  for  the  record,  since  the 
list  of  organizations  may  be  useful  refer- 
ence for  us  all.  You  will  note  that  the 
API,-CIO,  lAM,  TWU.  prd  other  labor 
organizations  share  the  airlines'  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressman  Esch's  Speech 
Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  18  I 
placed  la  the  Record  a  statement  expressing 
my  deep  concern  with  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  which  In  my  view 
would  do  great  harm  to  the  scheduled  air- 
line service  which  exists  In  this  great  Nation. 
S.  1739  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  and 
H  R.  8570  and  H.R.  9367  are  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  have  been  receiving  many 
expressions  of  opposition  to  these  bills 
from  my  constituents.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
astounded  by  the  vitriolic  attacks  which  are 
being  made  upon  the  Integrity  not  only  of 
the  scheduled  airlines  but  upon  honest  citi- 
zens who  aro  availing  themselves  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  express  their  options 
to  their  duly  elected  Members  of  Congress 


Mr.  SpecUcer.  I  have  received  many  pubUce- 
tlons,  well-prepared  and  obviously  well- 
financed,  from  supplemental  airline  repre- 
sentatives. I  defend  their  right  to  express 
their  point  of  view. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  airline  employees  who 
are  the  most  likely  to  suffer  by  the  passage  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be  the  exact 
people  we  in  Congress  would  be  expecting  to 
iiear  from.  The  Insinuation  Is  made  that 
no  one  else  opposes  these  bills  except  airline 
employees.  This  simply  is  not  true;  they  af- 
fect the  entire  traveling  public. 

I  am  Inserting  herewith  a  partial  list  of 
organizations  who  oppose  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  believe  these  organizations  or  their 
members  lack  credibility: 

ORG.\mZATIONS    OpP061:d    to    ITC    LECISI.ATION 

APL-CiO. 

Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  &  Steam- 
ship Clerks— Air  Transport  Division. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

Transport  Workers  Union. 

Airline  Passengers  As.soclatlon. 

Alaska  Dept.  of  Economic  Development. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

American  Automobile  A.ssociatlon. 

American  Trucking  Association,  Air  Freight 
Motor  Carriers  Conference. 

Arkansas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Clayton  County, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Augusta, 
Gr. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

City  cf  Macon,  Ga. 

City  of  Oklahoma  City. 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Greater  Miami  Traffic  Association. 

Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Greater  Portland  (Maine)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Greater  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

lUlnoU  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Jackson,    Mississippi,    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Kansas   Economic   Development   Commis- 
sion. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Louisville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Maine  Association  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executives. 

Maine  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Memphis  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Of- 
ficials. 

National  Passenger  Traffic  Association 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
New  York  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Society  of  American  Florists. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Springfield     (Mass.)     Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Utah  Agencies  (Representing  City  &  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce) . 

Warner  Robins.  Ga.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Worcester  (Mass.)   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization. 

Air  Transport  Lodge  1736. 

Flight  Engineers  Association. 

Air  Cargo,  Inc. 

Air  Freight  Forwarders,  Inc. 

Doric  Corporation. 

Emory  Air  Freight. 

The  Express  Company  (N.Y.). 

Fidelity  Bank. 

Florida  Tropical  Fish  Industries. 

Lowe  Runkle  Company. 

Railway  Express  Company. 

International  Northwest  Aviation  Council. 

United  States  Limousine  Operators. 

Montgomery  AU-port  Authority. 

Arizona  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Tucson  Airport  Authority. 

Lltle  Rock,  Arkansas,  Airport  Commission. 

John  Burns,  Governor  Hawaii. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Illinois  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

nilnois  Public  Airport  Association. 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Director  of  Aviation,  Macon,  Ga. 

Greater  Macon  (Ga.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Indiana  Transit  Service,  Inc. 

Maine  Publicity  Bureau. 

Klngsford  (Mich.)  City  Council. 

Mississippi  Aeronautics  Commission. 

Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gallatin  Field    (Bozeman,  Mont.). 

Montana  Airport  Management  Association. 

Bert  Mooney— Silver  Bow  County  Airport. 

Manchester,  N.H.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Director,  New  Jersey  Division  of  Aeronau- 
tics. 

Mercer  County  Airport  Board  (N.J.) . 

Summit  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Ohio  Quad  City  Airport. 

Mayor  of  Akron  (Ohio) . 

Mayor  of  Canton  (Ohio). 

Port  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Allegheny  Cotmty  Director  of  Aviation 
(Pa.). 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Aeronautics. 
Columbus    (S.C.)    Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Greenville-Spartanburg       (S.C.)        Airport 
Commission. 

Mayor  of  Charleston  (S.C.) . 

South   Carolina  Aeronautics   Commission. 

Governor  Richard  F.  Knelp  (S.D.). 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Airport. 

Texas  Tourist  Council. 

West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Airline  Ground  Transportation  Association. 

American  Ground  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. 

Griffith  Travel  Service,  Inc. 

Larry  Diana's  Wonderful  World  of  Travel. 

PtLiladelphla  National  Bank  Travel  Agej.cy. 

National  Innkeeplng  Association. 

Decker  House  of  Travel. 

Montclalr  Travel  Agency,  Inc. 

Joyce  Gardner  Travel  Consultant,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

NOTO  Travel  Service,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
Helft  World  (Travel  Consultants),  Vlemia, 
Va. 

Leisure  Travel  (Travel  Consultants),  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Embassy  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  Palm  Beach 

Fla. 

Blue  Bell  Travel  Service,  Inc.,  Blue  Bell, 
Pa. 

China  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

National  City  Bank  of  Marlon,  Ohio,  Travel 
Department. 

National  Air  Transportation  Conferences. 
Inc. 

Seymour  Travel  Agency.  Bayonne.  N.J. 
Vermont  Transit  Company. 
A  Rhode  Island  Tourist/Travel  Association. 
MAST  (Midwest  Agents  Selling  Travel) . 
World  Travel  Bureau.  Inc.  (Minnesota). 
Rich's  Travel  Agency  (Atlanta,  Ga.). 
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THE  ARAB  ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
warfare  now  raging  in  the  Middle  East 
is  a  tragic  blow  to  hopes  that  a  lasting 
peace  for  that  part  of  the  world  might 
be  within  reach.  Although  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  exists  concerning  events 
of  the  past  3  days,  and  the  current  state 
of  the  fighting,  two  things  at  least  are 
clear:  first,  that  the  armed  forces  of 
Eg>pt  and  Syria  laimched  a  savage  at- 
tack across  the  cease-fire  lines;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  fierce  fighting  which  has 
ensued  is  exacting  a  heavy  toll  in  death 
and  destruction. 

This  Arab  aggression,  while  treacher- 
ous in  its  timing  and  execution,  certainly 
did  not  come  as  a  complete  surprise. 
Rather,  it  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
blind,  unyielding,  and  self-destructive 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  some 
Arab  leaders  since  the  State  of  Israel 
was  bom.  They  have  attempted  repeat- 
edly to  eradicate  this  tiny  nation,  at- 
tempts which  have  been  decisively 
tiuTied  back  by  Israelis  fiercely  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  25  years  of  its 
existence,  Israel  has  achieved  a  modem 
miracle.  Despite  the  ever-present  threat 
of  attack,  Israel  has  developed  into  a 
free,  strong,  and  democratic  state.  She 
has  time  and  again  offered  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  peace  to  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, only  to  be  answered  by  violence, 
demagoguery,  or,  at  best,  stony  silence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Israel's 
only  objective  is  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  her  neighbors.  This  can  be 
accomplished,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  Israel,  but  also  to 
the  Arab  States.  Nevertheless.  Arab  lead- 
ers have  unswervingly  refused  to  nego- 
tiate face  to  face  with  Israel,  without 
precondition.  Instead,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  talk  of  war,  prepare  for  war, 
and  now  once  again,  make  war. 

It  has  become  clearer  than  ever  before 
that  Israel  must  maintain  secure  and 
defensible  borders,  in  order  to  forestall 
the  threat  of  armed  aggression  with 
which  she  has  had  to  contend  continu- 
ously since  her  beginnings.  And,  it  is 
also  very  clear  that  the  United  States 
must  redouble  its  support  for  Israel,  so 
that  she  may  continue  to  successfully 
defend  herself. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  outcome 
of  the  latest  Mideast  warfare  is  still  in 
doubt,  it  appears  the  tide  has  turned  in 
favor  of  Israel.  The  United  States,  and 
all  freedom-loving  nations,  must  now 
support  Israel's  right — Indeed  her  obli- 
gation— to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
insure  against  future  attacks.  And,  we 
should  all  pray  that  out  of  the  current 
bloodshed  will  come  a  new  willingness 
on  the  part  of  Arab  leaders  to  at  last 
concede  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and  to 
finally  choose  the  path  of  negotiation, 
rather  than  war. 


ACCOI^rPLISHMENT  OF  WORLD 
PEACE — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
In  a  masterful  speech  Senator  Ppi-bright 


set  out  his  v-iews  on  how  world  peace 
coiild  best  be  accomplished.  I  believe  that 
all  who  listened  to  him  were  impressed 
by  the  deepness  and  sincerity  of  his  ar- 
gument. I  would  like  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  to  have  the  full  text  of  this 
sp)eech.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator    J.    W.    Pulbbicht 
preface:   thz   miodlx  east 

One  of  my  principal  themea  tonight  Is  the 
need  of  a  world  rule  of  law.  In  the  words  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  "to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scowge  of 
war." 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  current 
fighting  in  Slnal  and  the  Oolan  Heights, 
Arabs  and  Israelis  alike  are  catching  a 
glimpse  of  their  destiny  In  a  world  without 
law.  It  is  a  destiny  of  recurrent  war,  un- 
ending tensions,  fear  and  hate,  and  a  crush- 
ing burden  of  arms.  For  the  fourth  time  In  a 
generation  these  otherwise  gifted  and  tal- 
ented peoples  have  faUed  of  the  promise  of 
their  own  ancient  civilizations  and  plunged 
Into  futile  hostilities.  The  failure,  however, 
like  the  danger.  Is  not  theirs  alone  but  that 
of  the  entire  civUlzed  world,  which  solemnly 
committed  Itself  at  San  Francisco  In  1945 
"to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scoiu^e  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime 
has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind." 

It  is  possible,  though  hardly  likely,  that 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  are  content  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  each  In  vain  hope  of  some 
ultimate  victory.  I  cannot  believe  that  really 
is  their  wish  because  of  the  enormous  costs 
to  themselves  and  the  bleakness  of  the  fu- 
ture which  continuing  struggle  will  bring. 
The  Arab  states.  Including  those  which  are 
now  conservative,  are  likely  to  be  radicalized 
as  their  grievances  fester.  Israel,  already  a 
garrison  state,  faces  the  prospect  of  mount- 
ing terrorism  and  recurrent  war,  of  a  na- 
tional existence  with  no  semblance  of  se- 
curity. However  confident  they  may  be  of 
their  own  military  prowess,  the  Israelis  can 
hardly  relish  this  prospect. 

But  even  if  the  combatants  can  accept  the 
prospect  of  unending  struggle,  the  outside 
world  cannot.  As  long  as  there  is  danger  of 
other  nations  being  drawn  In — and  that  dan- 
ger is  constant — the  world  cannot  stand 
aside.  Like  the  Balkans  in  1914,  the  Middle 
Kast  has  become  the  potential  flash  point  of 
world  conflict.  In  addition,  there  Is  the  en- 
ergy problem.  CaU  it  what  you  like— black- 
maU  or  ordinary  business — the  Arab  Middle 
East  possesses  at  least  300  billion  of  the  600 
billion  barrels  of  proven  world  oU  reserves. 
With  no  spare  productive  capacity  of  its  own, 
the  United  States — like  other  industrial  na- 
tions— Is  Increasingly  dependent  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil,  and  consequently  in  need  of  good 
relations  with  the  producing  countries.  These 
countries,  it  is  well  to  remember,  have  no 
direct  quarrel  with  the  United  States  and 
have  never  done  anything  to  harm  the  United 
States.  Ova  dependence  on  their  oil  is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  Interest,  no  more  so  perhaps 
than  our  emotional  bond  to  Israel,  but  surely 
no  less  so  either.  These  are  matters  which 
tiffect  all  nations,  and  because  they  go  beyond 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Itself,  the  outside 
world  has  the  right  and  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  making  of  a  settlement. 

The  first  requirement  Is  an  immediate 
cease-fire — not  a  delayed  cease-fire  which 
might  allow  one  side  or  the  other  to  Impose 
"new  facts."  but  an  Immediate  cease-flre 
ordered  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  In  accordance  with  Its  authority, 
under  Chapter  vn  of  the  Charter,  to  "decide 
what  measvires  afhall  be  taken"  to  restore 
f)eace.     Beyond     a     cease-flre     the     Security 


CoiincU  ought  now,  without  delay  and  with 
fuU  support  from  the  United  States,  to  Im- 
plement Its  resolution  of  Novemver  22,  1967, 
by  permission  if  possible,  by  enforcement  if 
neceasary  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  That  resolution 
offlclaUy  supported  by  the  United  States 
through  the  Robers  plan  of  1969,  caUs  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  the  oc- 
cupied territories,  but  also  provides  for  Is- 
rael's survival  and  security  by  requiring  the 
"termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of  bel- 
ligerency and  resi>ect  for  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  political  Independence  of  every  state  In 
the  area." 

Oiven  a  wUl  to  settle,  reasonable  varia- 
tions on  the  Security  CouncU  resolution  of 
November  1967  might  l>e  worked  out  to  en- 
sure Israel's  security.  The  Rogers  Plan  al- 
lows of  "Insubstantial  alterations"  of  terri- 
tory for  the  sake  of  mutual  security,  and 
these  could  Include  the  retention  by  Israel  of 
some  part  of  the  Golan  Heights  from  which 
the  Syrians  before  1967  fired  down  upon 
civilian  communities.  In  addition,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  for  the  phased  resto- 
ration of  Sinai  by  Egypt  along  with  a  gen- 
eral acknowledgement  of  Egypt's  sovereignty 
over  the  region.  Israel's  right  of  free  access 
through  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  might  be  secured 
by  the  stationing  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh  of  an 
international  force,  removable  only  by  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  or  alternately  by  an 
Israeli  leasehold  comparable  to  the  special 
French  presence  In  the  German  Saar  after 
the  First  World  War. 

Jerusalem,  because  of  Its  profound  Im- 
portance to  three  great  religions,  can  and 
should  be  made  an  international  city  and 
given  special  status  with  free  access  to  all. 
Its  sacredness  to  Chlstlans  and  Jews  Is  well- 
known,  but  Its  equal  Importance  to  Musllnas 
has  not  been  fiUly  appreciated  in  the  West. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  In  1967,  by  a  vote 
of  99  to  0  in  which  the  United  States  ab- 
stained, the  Umted  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly condemned  Israel's  unilateral  annexa- 
tion of  the  old  city.  Its  status  now  cannot 
be  accepted  as  "non-negotiable." 

All  these  arrangements  could  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  binding  agreement,  dvUy  ratified, 
between  Israel,  the  Arab  states  and  the 
United  Nations.  In  addition — as  I  have  sug- 
gested on  several  previous  occasions — a 
United  Nations  guarantee  could  be  supple- 
mented by  an  Identical  bilateral  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States — not  an 
executive  agreement  but  a  treaty  consented 
to  by  the  Senate — under  which  the  United 
States  would  guarantee  the  territory  and 
independence  of  Israel  within  its  adjusted 
borders.  This  supplementary,  bilateral  ar- 
rangement with  Israel  would  obligate  the 
United  States  to  use  force  If  necessary.  In 
accordance  with  Its  constitutional  processes, 
to  assist  Israel  against  any  violation  of  its 
borders,  which  it  could  not  repel  Itself,  but 
the  agreement  would  also  obligate  Israel, 
firmly  and  unequivocally,  never  to  violate 
those  borders  herself. 

The  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  is  testi- 
mony to  the  bankruptcy  of  traditional  power 
politics.  Had  the  nations  met  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
in  1948  or  1956  or  1967,  any  or  all  of  these 
three  wars  could  have  been  avoided.  Now. 
once  again,  tragedy  brmgs  opportunity.  As 
wUl  be  shown  In  the  remarks  which  follow. 
I  am  less  than  confident  of  the  rational  and 
humane  conduct  of  human  affairs.  But  nei- 
ther have  I  given  up  on  that  possibility.  I 
perceive  In  the  Middle  East  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  United  Nations  work  as 
It  was  Intended  to  work,  and  by  doing  so. 
not  only  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  but  also  to  create  a  most 
valuable  precedent  for  the  future. 

ASPECTS  or  THE   NATIONAL  INTEHEST 

Perhaps  in  the  abstract  sense  there  is  an 
objective  category  which  can  be  called  the 
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"national  Interest".  Human  affairs,  nowever, 
are  not  conducted  In  the  abstract,  and  as  one 
moves  from  the  theoretical  to  the  opera- 
tional, objectivity  diminishes  and  sentiment 
rises;  ideas  give  way  to  ideology,  prmciple 
to  personality,  reason  to  rationalization.  As 
formulated  by  men  of  power,  the  national 
Interest  Is  a  subjective  and  even  capricious 
potpourri,  with  ingredients  of  strategic  ad- 
vantage, economic  aspiration,  national  pride, 
group  emotion,  and  the  personal  vanity  of 
the  leaders  themselves.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  concept  of  "national  Interest"  Is 
false  but  that  It  Is  elusive  and  far  from  self- 
evident,  and  when  statesmen  Invoke  It,  they 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer. 

There  have  been  In  recent  American  usage 
at  least  three  separate  conceptions  of  na- 
tional Interest;  the  Ideological,  exemplified 
by  the  antl-Communlst  crusade  of  the  cold 
war;  the  geopolitical,  which  treats  interna- 
tional relations  as  an  endless  struggle  for 
power  as  an  end  In  Itself;  and  the  legal- 
Institutlonal,  an  approach  which  holds  that 
International  affairs,  like  domestic  affairs, 
must  be  brought  under  the  regulation  of 
law,  an  approach  which  gave  rise  under 
American  leadership  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Depending  upon  which  approach 
you  embrace,  or  deplore,  your  conception  of 
the  national  Interest  will  differ  from,  or  con- 
flict with,  that  of  others.  My  own  prefer- 
ence— bias  if  you  like — is  toward  the  legal- 
Institutional.  The  preference  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  as  I  perceive  it,  has  been — 
at  least  m  the  past — strongly  geopolitical. 
Though  divergent  In  concept,  these  ap- 
proaches often  overlap  In  practice;  I  find 
myself,  for  Instance,  In  agreement  with  the 
Administration  on  the  wisdom  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  In  disagreement 
on  certain  underlying  concepts  of  what  the 
national  interest  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  here  to  offer  a 
definitive  catalogue  of  the  national  mterests 
of  the  United  States  but  rather  to  comment 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  national  Interest 
which  I  believe  to  be  Illustrative  of  its  basic 
character. 

I  shall  comment  brlefiy  later  on  the  emer- 
gence of  China  as  an  Influential  and  Inno- 
vative nation.  In  the  process  of  creating  an 
extraordinary  experiment  In  social  coopera- 
tion within  China  which  may  well  prove  ex- 
emplary for  much  of  the  third  world,  and 
also  to  express  hope  that  China  wUl  play  a 
leading  and  responsible  role  In  strengthening 
the  United  Nations.  Nor  do  I  comment  here 
on  the  seemingly  Intractable  problems  of 
poverty  and  population  growth  In  the  Third 
World.  In  all  of  these  the  United  States  has 
major  national  Interests,  but  I  confine  my- 
self here  to  a  discussion  of  basic  concepts  of 
national  Interest,  of  the  fragile  and  threat- 
ened detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the 
need  to  restore  economic  health  at  home,  and 
the  continuing  slgnlflcance  of  the  all-but- 
forgotten  promise  of  the  United  Nations. 
Though  by  no  means  deflnltlve,  these  areas 
seem  to  me  to  be  both  topical  and  Ulustra- 
tlve  of  the  kmds  of  national  policy  which 
are  consistent  with  our  national  tradition, 
congenial  to  our  national  character,  and  t>est 
conceived,  overall,  to  advance  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

I.  CONCEPTS    or    POLI7T 

It  has  ceased  to  be  useful,  if  ever  it  was. 
to  deal  with  foreign  policy  as  a  category  dis- 
tinct from  domestic  policy.  Neither  can  be 
rationally  conceived  or  successfully  executed 
except  as  aspects  of  national  policy.  I  am 
thinking  not  of  the  policy  maker's  natural 
preference  for  strong  domestic  support  of 
his  foreign  policy,  but  of  the  more  funda- 
mental need  of  a  foreign  policy  which  ad- 
vances the  well-being  of  our  people,  does  not 
drain  resources  unduly,  and  Is  compatible 
with  the  national  character.  In  the  course 
of  history  nations  have  been  defeated  by  for- 
eign enemies  at  least  as  often  because  of  In- 


ternal weaknesses  of  their  societies  as  be- 
cause of  insufficient  armaments.  But  I  would 
go  even  beyond  the  fact  of  demonstrable  In- 
teraction between  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems to  suggest  that  a  well -conceived  for- 
eign policy  U  not  only  related  to,  but  neces- 
sarily subordinate  to,  domestic  needs  and 
aspirations,  in  a  report  of  a  few  years  ago  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  noted 
that  "Foreign  policy  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself. 
We  do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  because  It  Is 
Interesting  or  fun,  or  because  It  satisfies  some 
basic  human  need;  we  conduct  foreign  policy 
for  a  piu-pose  external  to  Itself,  the  purpose 
of  securing  democratic  values  In  our  own 
country."'  To  put  the  matter  simply:  our 
national  interest  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
society  we  live  In,  and  only  Incidentally  with 
the  kinds  of  society  other  people  live  In. 

It  is  mistaken  to  conceive  of  foreign  policy 
as  an  adventure  even  an  idealistic  adventure. 
Echoing  General  de  Gaulle's  mystical  concep- 
tion of  France's  role.  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
suggested  twice  that  "America  was  not  true 
to  itself  unless  it  has  a  meaning  beyond  It- 
self"— a  "spiritual"  meaning,  he  went  on  to 
explain.'  Dr.  Kissinger  also  endorsed  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  entreaty  that  we  "dare 
mighty  things"  and  "win  glorious  triumphs". 
That  Invocation,  the  Secretary  said,  "epito- 
mizes the  essence  and  strength  of  this  na- 
tion". I  do  not  know  exactly  what  "mighty 
things"  to  be  dared  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  in  mind,  but  I  must  say  that  I  find  the 
notion  disturbing.  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  Impetuous  and 
enthusiastic  chauvinist,  with  Imperialistic 
tendencies. 

There  may  have  been  a  kind  of  romantic 
Idealism  In  his  outlook,  but  It  Is  the  wrong 
kind  of  Idealisms,  dangerous  and  obsolete  In 
this  nuclear  age. 

Foreign  policy  Is  not  an  adventure,  and 
our  statesmen  are  not  cavaliers  but  public 
servants.  It  Is  not  daring  but  competence  and 
prudence  that  are  required  of  them.  When 
they  forget  that,  and  take  flight  with  their 
own  soaring  rhetoric,  they  get  Into  trouble, 
and  drag  the  rest  of  us  with  them.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Kissinger  that  our  American 
experience  necessarily  has  "universal  mean- 
ing," or  that  America  requires  a  meaning 
beyond  Itself.  There  Is  meaning  enough  In 
being  ourselves,  a  meaning  by  no  means  yet 
fulfilled,  and  In  letting  others  find  their  own 
meanings. 

The  primacy  of  domestic  policy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  "Iflolatlonlsm" — a  concept  which 
has  become  functionally  irrelevant  as  well 
as  rhetorically  polemical.  The  charge  of  "neo- 
Isolationlsm"  Is  an  Invention  of  people  who 
confuse  internationalism  with  an  intrusive 
American  interventlonism.  with  a  quasi- 
Imperial  ism.  Those  of  us  who  are  called  "neo- 
isolatlonlsts"  are,  I  believe,  the  opposite:  in- 
ternationalists In  the  classical  sense  of  that 
term.  In  the  sense  In  which  it  was  brought 
into  American  usage  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  We  believe  In  In- 
ternational cooperation  through  interna- 
tional institutions.  We  would  like  to  try  to 
keep  the  peace  through  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  would  like  to  try  to  assist  the  poor 
countries  through  such  Institutions  as  the 
World  Bank.  We  do  not  think  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  failure;  we  think  it  has  never 
been  tried. 

The  merit  of  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  Is  that  it  Ls  rooted  In  a  coherent  view 
of  the  world;  the  principal  falling  of  this 
policy  Is  the  particular  worldvlew  In  which 
It  Is  rooted.  The  power  politics  approach  Is 
an  Improvement  on  the  Ideological  crusade 
of  the  cold  war,  and  the  Administration  de- 
serves credit  for  the  openings  to  China  and 
Russia  which  have  alleviated  the  cold  war. 
But  the  balance-of-power  approach,  on  which 
our  new  relationships  with  China  and  Rus- 
sia are  based,  is  Justly  criticized  as  cold  and 
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amoral,  oriented  to  process  rather  than  pur- 
pose, as  If  the  "game"  of  nations  were  noth- 
ing but  a  game,  conducted  for  the  sake  of 
the  game,  not  for  winning  somethmg  but 
Just  for  the  sake  of  winning,  for  being  "Num- 
ber One."  But  the  ultimate  faUlng  of  sup- 
posedly hard-headed,  realistic  power  politics 
is  that,  always  In  the  long-run  and  often  In 
the  short-run  as  well,  the  approach  turns 
out  to  be  neither  hard-headed  nor  realistic 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  peace.  However 
successful  the  balemce-of-power  has  been 
In  keeping  the  peace  over  certain  periods  of 
time,  it  has  always  broken  down  In  the  end. 
culminating  as  in  1914,  in  general  war. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  Inherent 
instability  of  power  politics.  One  is  the 
failure  to  take  accoimt  of  the  Internal  life 
of  nations.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
kings  of  Evirope  were  able  to  alter  and  adjust 
the  balance-of-power  through  shifting  al- 
liances; even  in  1939  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
shattered  the  last  remaining  fragment  of 
European  stability.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, modern  nations  gain  and  lose  strength, 
and  with  it  the  ability  to  upset  the  Inter- 
national equilibrium,  as  the  result  of  Inter- 
nal developments.  Germany  upset  the  Euro- 
pean balance  In  the  late  nineteenth  century 
primarily  because  her  economy  and  Industry 
grew  much  faster  than  those  of  her  neigh- 
bors, enabling  Germany  to  become  mUl- 
tarlly  preponderant.  More  recently.  Prance 
has  reclaimed  a  leading  role  in  Europe  de- 
spite the  loss  of  empire,  more  accurately  per- 
haps becatise  of  it;  the  stability  of  the  Fifth 
Republic  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  French 
economy  since  the  Algerian  war  have  given 
France  a  new  weight  In  International  affairs. 
Conversely,  and  more  pertinently,  we  have 
seen  the  Influence  and  reputation  of  the 
United  States  In  world  affairs  diminished  by 
political  scandal  and  economic  dislocations 
the  latter  largely  the  result  of  extravagant 
military  spending.  Confrontations,  summits, 
alliances  and  spheres-of-lnfluence  are  surely 
factors  In  a  nation's  position  In  the  world, 
but  they  are  no  longer  the  major  factors;  the 
major  factors  are  Internal. 

A  skillful  diplomacy  can  of  course  take  ac- 
count of  domestic  developments,  but  here 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  cleverness  of 
statesmen — a  commodity  hardly  to  be  relied 
upon.  And  that  Indeed  is  the  root  weakness 
of  the  game  of  nations:  It  Is  a  despotism 
without  laws,  as  stable  or  shaky.  Just  or  un- 
just, as  the  men  momentarily  at  the  top 
of  the  heap.  In  International  relations  as 
within  our  own  country  order  and  stability 
requires  institutions;  It  requires  a  system 
that  ordinary  men  can  run  and  Incompetent 
men  cannot  ruin.  Guarantee  If  you  can  that 
the  game  will  be  played  by  a  Bismarck  or 
Talleyrand,  by  a  Kissinger  or  Le  Due  Tho, 
and  perhaps  I  will  withdraw  my  objections. 
But  as  long  as  luminaries  give  way  to  lesser 
Itphts — and  they  always  do^the  objection 
stands.  As  Henry  Kissinger  wrote  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  "In  the  hands  of  others  lacking 
his  subtle  touch,  his  methods  led  to  the 
collapse  of  the  nineteenth  century  state  svs- 
tem.  The  nemesis  of  power  Is  that,  except 
In  the  hands  of  a  master,  reliance  on  It  Is 
more  likely  to  produce  a  contest  of  arms  than 
of  self-restraints." 

That  brings  me  to  the  nub  of  both  mv 
concurrence  with,  and  dissent  from,  the 
Nlxon-Klssineer  foreign  policy  and  the  John- 
son-Rusk policy.  I  concur,  strongly.  In  the 
efforts  toward  a  "structure  of  peace,"  but 
I  am  concerned  with  fllmslness  of  the  struc- 
ture. It  Is  makeshift  and  fragile,  too  de- 
pendent on  agility  and  cleverness,  too  delicate 
to  work  for  dull  leaders  or  withstand  in- 
competent ones.  I  remain,  therefore,  a  Wll- 
sonlan.  a  seeker  still  of  a  world  system  of  laws 
rather  than  of  men,  a  believer  still  in  the 
one  great  new  Idea  of  this  century  In  the  field 
of  international  relations,  the  Idea  of  an 
international  organization  with  permanent 
processes  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes. 
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ReUictant  though  we  may  be  to  relate  for- 
eign policy  to  our  own  domestic  affairs,  we 
seem  all  too  willing  at  times  to  apply  our 
foreign  policy  to  other  people's  domestic  af- 
fairs. The  Jackson  amendment  to  the  trade 
bill  pending  in  Congress  would  deny  most- 
favored-natlon  trade  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
Union — which  is  to  say  discriminate  against 
its  trade  with  us — unless  the  Soviet  Union 
eliminates  restrictions  on  emigration  by  Its 
citizens.  On  September  17  the  Senate,  on  the 
initiative  of  Senator  Mcnuale,  adoptc:!  a 
resolution,  without  referral  to  a  ccmmlttee 
and  with  minimum  clscusslon.  asking  the 
President  to  press  the  Soviet  Govcriment  to 
stop  oppressing  dissidents  and  permit  its 
citizens  freedom  of  expression  and  emi^ra- 
tlon.  Under  the  Mondale  resolution  the  Pres- 
ident is  called  upon  to  negotiate  nothing 
less  than  a  revamping  of  the  Soviet  system, 
and  the  dismantling  of  a  police  state  appa- 
ratus going  back  half  a  century  under  the 
Communists  and  a  thousand  years  before 
that  under  the  tsars.  It  is  a  worthy  senti- 
ment but  a  tall  order. 

Nonintervention  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  Is  one  of  the  cardinal  rules 
of  International  law  and  relations,  and  It  Is 
codified  In  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
essential  purpose  of  the  rule  of  noninter- 
vention is  to  prevent  larger  countries  from 
bullying  smaller  ones,  and  to  prevent  quar- 
rels arising  from  gratutltous  meddling. 
There  are  times  when  nonintervention 
seems  harsh  and  Immoral,  as  when  an  op- 
pressive government  is  left  free  to  mistreat 
Its  own  people.  At  times  an  exception  may 
be  warranted,  as  when  a  society  disinte- 
grates Into  barbarism,  or  when  an  internal 
Issue  becomes  a  threat  to  international 
peace,  as  that  is  defined  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Much  more  often  than  not, 
however,  nonintervention  is  more  likelv  to 
advance  jusUce  than  to  detract  from  It.  As 
we  Americans  discovered  in  Vietnam,  out- 
siders are  seldom  wise  enough,  just  enough, 
or  disinterested  enough  to  advance  the 
morality  or  welfare  of  a  society  not  their 
own.  The  Russian  people  have  lived  under 
dictatorship  throughout  their  history;  It  Is 
not  for  us,  at  this  late  date,  to  try  to 
change  that  by  external  pressure,  especially 
a:,  a  time  when  there  Is  a  better  chance  than 
ever  to  build  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Why  Indeed  should  we  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  country  whose  social  system 
Is  inimical  to  our  own?  The  answer  Is  sim- 
plicity Itself:  we  have  to  get  along  with  the 
Russians  because.  In  matters  of  world 
peace,  we  cannot  get  along  without  them. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  has  be- 
come a  commonplace,  so  much  so  that  we 
tend  to  dismiss  it  or  forget  It.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  leaders  cf  the  two  nations 
have  the  means  at  their  disposal  at  any  time 
to  destroy  each  other's  cities  and  much  or 
most  of  each  other's  populations,  and  there 
is  nothing — nothing — either  side  could  do 
to  prevent  It.  American  pioneer  families 
helped  each  other  to  build  cabins  and  clear 
the  land  because  the  Job  was  too  big  to  do 
alone — cooperation  was  a  matter  of  survival. 
Similarly,  the  Bedouin  Arabs  have  an  ancient 
etiquette  of  hospitality — a  traveller  acro.ss 
the  desert  cannot  be  refused  food  and  water, 
because  the  host  knows  that  he  too  may 
someday  Journey  across  the  desert.  Here  too 
it  la  a  matter  of  survival — not  of  affection  of 
friendship  or  religion  or  Ideology.  That  Is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  It:  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace  Russians  and  Americans  are 
wanderers  In  the  same  desert,  and  in  that 
desert  It  Is  not  Ideology  that  counts  but 
food  and  water — the  "food  end  water"  of 
trade  arms  control,  political  cooperation  and 
cultural  exchange. 

WhUe  I  sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
the  dissidents  and  minorities  In  the  Soviet 


Union,  I  cannot  csoncur  In  the  approach  of 
Mr.  Sakharov,  the  Soviet  physicist,  who  says 
that  there  can  be  no  detente  without  de- 
mocracy, or  the  novelist  Solzhenytsln,  who 
says  that  "mankind's  sole  salvation  lies  In 
everyone  making  everything  his  business." 
This  asks  too  much  of  human  nature,  as- 
suming that  Involvement  will  always  be  be- 
nign rather  than  aggressive,  moral  rather 
than  predatory.  Were  everyone  to  make 
everything  his  business,  the  result  would  be 
war  not  peace,  Imperialism  not  democracy. 
Men  have  capricious  notions  of  what  is  and 
Is  not  their  business:  that  is  why  It  is  usu- 
ally better  for  them  to  mind  their  own.  I 
do  believe  that  the  world  can  be  made  bet- 
ter, and  that  man  Is  capable  of  aiding  its 
betterment,  but  I  am  equally  a  believer  In 
selectivity  cf  means.  Important  as  it  is  to 
know  what  we  hope  to  achieve,  It  Is  equally 
Important  to  know  what  we  are  Incapable  of 
achieving;  which  Is  to  say  that  humane  as- 
piration must  be  tempered  by  realism. 

Choosmg  from  among  alternatives  is,  of 
course,  inevitable  In  politics,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  base  detente  upon 
sweeping  standards  of  morality  and  Justice. 
Why  Indeed  are  they  so  distressed  by  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  we  have  close  and  amicable  relations 
with — and  give  material  assistance  to — a 
large  number  of  non-Communist  dictator- 
ships who  mistreat  their  citizens?  Why  do 
we  suddenly  require  measures  of  democracy 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  price  of  our  trade? 
In  Chile  a  freely  elected  but  Marxist  govern- 
ment has  been  overthrown  by  a  book-burn- 
ing military  dictatorship.  Do  you  suppose  we 
will  require  a  return  to  democracy  before  re- 
suming trade  and  Investment  with  the  mili- 
tary junta  there?  If  we  wish  to  apply  pres- 
sure for  democracy  and  human  rights,  would 
It  not  make  sense  to  start  with  Chile,  Brazil 
or  Greece,  all  of  whom  are  vulnerable  and 
should  be  responsive  to  American  pressures, 
and  none  of  whom  are  as  essential  partners 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  as  Is  the 
Soviet  Union?  \Vhy  start  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  superpnawer  which  can.  If  It  must, 
live  without  our  trade  and  Investment,  and 
the  one  country  whose  cooperation  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  building  a  structure  of 
peace,  which  I  know  we  all  desire? 

The  adoption  of  the  Jackson  amendment 
requiring  continued  discrimination  against 
the  Soviet  trade  may  not  in  it.'elf  destroy 
the  detente  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  but  it  may  well  derail  it. 
We  may  recall  that  in  1960  the  U-2  affair 
shattered  the  Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
"spirit  of  Camp  David,"  and  that  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  precipitated  a  renewal  of  the 
arms  race.  Khrushchev  went  on  to  conclude 
the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with 
President  Kennedy,  but  his  position  at  home 
had  been  Irreparably  weakened  by  his  fail- 
ures In  attempting  to  get  along  with  the 
Americans,  and  he  was  displaced  In  1964. 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev  has  now  reit- 
erated Khrxishchev's  request  for  business- 
like de  .lines  with  the  United  States.  In 
Moscow  last  year  significant  agreements  were 
reached  In  the  field  of  arms  control — espe- 
cially the  ABM  treaty — and  for  cooperation 
In  such  flelJs  as  space,  science  and  health. 
Now  the  Russians  are  Interested  primarily  In 
trade  and  Investment,  and  without  being 
g\illlble  or  naive,  surely  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves to  give  oponmlnded  consideration  to 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  af^svirance  to  members  of 
Congress:  "We  came  here  to  cot^solldate 
good  thlnrrs,  not  to  quarrel."  If  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev, like  Khrushchev,  falls  In  his  detente 
policy  because  of  American  pressures  on 
emigration  and  the  treatment  of  Soviet  In- 
tellectuals, it  is  possible  that  Brezhnev,  like 
Khrushchev,  will  be  discredited  at  home  and 
displaced  by  hard-nosed  successors  who 
will  have  little  Interest  in  trade,  arms  con- 
trol or  detente  w'th  the  United  States,  or 
In  freedom  of  thought  or  emigration  for  So- 
viet citizens. 


The  Soviet  Oovernment,  it  Is  true,  has  al- 
ready yielded  a  great  deal  under  our  pres- 
sure: emigration  to  Israel,  which  was  kept 
to  only  1,000  three  years  ago,  is  now  being 
permitted  at  a  rate  of  over  30,000  a  year.  But 
we  should  not  conclude  that  the  Russians 
will  continue  Indefinitely  to  yield  to  Ameri- 
can pressure.  The  adoption  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  might  Induce  the  Russians  to  re- 
move remammg  restraints,  or  it  might  anger 
them  Into  clampmg  the  controls  back  on.  If 
ever  there  Is  to  be  an  authentic  liberalization 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  come  about  as 
the  result  of  Internal  pressures  from  Increas- 
ingly assertive  professional,  managerial  and 
Intellectual  classes  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  the  tsars  before  them,  the  Soviet 
leaders  greatly  fear  Western  political  Ideas, 
which  they  consider  a  threat  to  their  rule. 
It  U  understandable,  though  not  admirable, 
that  they  should  tighten  Internal  controls  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  seeking  closer 
political  and  economic  ties  with  the  West. 
They  fear  our  subversion.  Just  as  we  once 
feared  theirs;  specifically  they  fear  that  we 
wUl  try  to  bring  our  political  ideas  into  their 
country  along  with  the  trade  and  investment 
which  they  desire.  The  Jackson  amendment 
reinforces  these  fears  and,  In  so  doing, 
threatens  the  political  and  economic  coop- 
eration  which   both   sides   need   and   desire. 

I  would  Judge  that  the  most  we  can  do 
to  advance  the  cause  of  liberties  within  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  to  help  create  an  interna- 
tional atmosphere  of  security  and  cordiality, 
an  atmosphere  calculated  to  diminish  rather 
than  aggravate  neurotic  fears  of  Western 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  In 
practice  this  would  mean  a  continuation  of 
measures  of  detente  already  begun,  in  trade. 
Investment,  cultural  exchange,  and  above 
all  arms  control. 

While  recognizing  the  futility  of  war,  the 
superpowers  refuse  to  recognize  the  result- 
ing futility  of  the  arms  race.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  logic  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  pro- 
ceeding enersetically  with  the  SALT  talks, 
they  prepare  for  future  agreements  by  fever- 
ishly accumulating  "bargaining  chips," 
which  Is  to  say,  by  arming  to  the  tetvh.  To 
cite  one  recent  example:  on  September  27 
the  Senate  by  a  narrow  margin  voted  $1.6 
billion  to  allow  the  Administration  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  the  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarine.  Each  single  Tri- 
dent will  cost  an  estimated  $1.3  billion,  and 
that  does  not  allow  for  the  Pentagon's  In- 
evitable cost-overru.iS.  The  decision  to  ac- 
celerate the  Trident  program  was  made  In 
the  wake  of  last  year's  Interim  agreement  so 
as  to  give  the  United  States  additional  "bar- 
gaining chips"  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
permanent  treaty,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines  are 
virtually  Invulerable  to  attack  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As 
Charles  Yost  has  written,  "When  Congress 
votes  funds  for  a  submarine.  It  votes  not 
for  one  but  for  two.  an  American  and  a 
Soviet." «  Progress  toward  arms  control — the 
most  Important  single  area  of  Soviet-Amer- 
ican detente — Is  thus  negated  by  the  self- 
defeating  theory  of  "bargaining  chips".  If 
we  are  to  have  the  "structure  of  peace"  of 
which  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer speak,  it  Is  essential  that  we  terminate 
this  Irrational,  ruinously  costly  practice  o' 
accelerating  the  arms  race  while  trjing  U 
restrict  It. 

UntU  and  unless  China  Joins  the  other 
great  powers  in  their  Ill-considered  arms 
race,  her  significance  will  consist  primarily 
in  the  challenge  of  her  society,  visitors  to 
China — experts  and  amateurs  alike — report 
on  the  orderliness,  purposeful  ness.  clean- 
liness, and  cooperatlveness  of  Chinese  soci- 
ety. Perhaps,  to  some  degree,  the  visitors  have 
been  misled  by  guided  tours;  perhaps  their 
reports  reflect  something  of  the  old  conde- 
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scendlng  sentimental  Ism  of  Americans  to- 
ward China.  The  evidence  suggests  however, 
that  there  Is  more  to  the  modern  Chinese  ex- 
periment. The  evidence  suggests  that  this 
largest  of  human  communities  and  oldest 
of  clvUizatlons  has  moved  far  to  bring  health, 
education,  social  cohesion  and  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose Into  the  lives  of  a  long-divided,  poverty 
stricken  and  demoralized  popxilatlon. 

The  world  significance  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
periment Is  Its  potential  Impact  on  the  third 
world.  China  alone  of  the  great  powers  has 
a  claim  to  membership  in  the  third  world.  As 
an  economically  less  developed  nation  itself, 
China  has  the  potentiality  of  serving  as  a 
model  for  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  to  whom  the  experience  of 
economically  developed  nations  like  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  may  seem 
out  of  reach  and  irrelevant.  It  seems  possible, 
therefore,  that  neither  of  the  mlsslle-wleld- 
ing  superpowers  will  prevaU  In  the  competi- 
tion for  Influence  In  the  third  world,  but 
that  the  role  of  an  exemplar  will  fall  to 
China  as  one  of  their  own.  It  Is  In  this 
respect— not  as  a  "power"  but  as  a  society— 
that  China  commands  a  position  of  primacy 
In  our  foreign  policy  and  In  our  national 
interest,  warranting  our  attention,  our 
friendly  interest  and  our  best  efforts  toward 
understanding.  Dr.  Kissinger  commented 
after  his  visit  to  China  In  early  1972,  "These 
people  have  a  sense  of  purpose.  If  there  Is 
communication,  it  will  be  a  great  challenge 
to  our  whole  society."  That.  I  believe,  was  a 
perceptive  observation. 

III.    THE    DOMESTIC    SIDE 

If  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
Chma  represents  the  first  foreign  require- 
ment in  the  national  Interest,  the  first  re- 
quirement on  the  domestic  side  is  the  res- 
toration of  a  healthy  national  economy.  The 
two,  as  we  have  seen,  are  Inseparable-  ex- 
travagant military  expenditures  strain  our 
economy,  and  the  weakened  economy  in  turn 
detracts  from  our  foreign  policy.  The  essen- 
tial corrective  Is  a  more  restrained  American 
role  In  world  affairs,  a  reduction  in  status  so 
to  speak,  from  "Number  One"  to  something 
like  "first  among  equals." 

On  August  15.  1971,  the  day  President 
Nixon  Imposed  emergency  controls  on  the 
economy,  the  United  States  passed  through 
a  symbolic  watershed  In  its  foreign  policy 
Prior  to  that  date  we  had  felt  ourselves  able 
to  shape  our  foreign  policy  solely  in  terms 
of  what  we  needed  and  wished  to  accomplish 
In  the  world.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
compelled — or  should  have  been  compelled— 
to  recognize  that  our  resources  are  limited 
and  that  we  must  base  our  policy  decisions 
not  only  on  what  we  wish  to  do  but  aUo  on 
what  we  can  alTord. 

Some  cogent  statistics  Ulustrate  the 
change.  In  1950  the  United  States  produced 
half  of  the  world's  total  output  of  goods 
and  services;  by  1970  o:ir  share  had  dropped 
to  30  percent.  In  1950  we  produced  almost 
half  of  the  world's  steel;  today  we  produce 
about  one-fifth.  In  1950  the  United  States 
held  half  of  the  world's  monetary  reserves- 
today  we  hold  le,5s  than  one-tenth. 

The  significance  of  these  developments  by 
no  means  yet  fully  anpreclated.  Is  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford,  and  no 
longer  can  fairly  be  expected,  to  sustain  the 
mUltary  and  political  supervision  of  world 
affairs  which  It  has  exercised  for  three  dec- 
ades. The  role  of  global  colossus  came  to  us 
by  default  after  World  War  n  when  every 
other  major  Industrial  nation  In  the  world 
was  economically  devastated.  We  thereupon 
undertook  extraordinary  global— and  even 
extra-global— enterprises.  Including  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan,  the  rearmament  of  ourselves  and 
our  allies,  worldwide  military  and  economic 
aid  programs,  two  long  and  costly  wars,  the 
extravagantly  and  Incredibly  expensive  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  super- 
heated race  to  the  moon. 
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Only  recently,  with  our  national  economy 
beglnnmg  to  crack  under  the  strain,  have  we 
been  constrained  to  recogmze  the  necessity  of 
bringing  our  mUltary  and  political  activi- 
ties back  Into  harmony  with  their  economic 
base.  For  this  purpose  economic  controls  are 
only  temporary  expedients.  They  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  fiscal  and  monetary  reforms 
which  are  essential  to  curb  Inflation,  stem  the 
dollar  outflow,  and  restore  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad  In  the  American  economy 
and  Its  managers.  However  many  "phases" 
of  control  and  de-control  are  superimposed 
on  our  national  economy,  a  stable  equilib- 
rium can  be  restored  only  through  some 
combination  of  Increased  revenues  and  re- 
duced expenditures. 

TTie  most  promising  field  by  far  for  re- 
ducing expenditures  without  risk  to  our  na- 
tional security  is  In  the  development  of  un- 
essential new  weapons  systems.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution  economist  Edward  R.  Fried 
suggests  that  savings  of  «10  billion  could  be 
made  without  appreciably  altering  current 
military  capabilities  by  major  economies  In 
the  use  of  manpower  and  by  slowing  down 
the  developments  of  such  weapons  systems  as 
the  Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine  and 
the  B-1  supersonic  bomber,  the  one  de- 
signed to  supplant  the  stUl -functional  Po- 
laris, the  other  to  supplant  the  still  quite 
adequate  B-52  bomber.^  There  are.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  aid  projects,  troop  deploy- 
ments, and  other  foreign  operations  which, 
though  IndlvlduaUy  modest  in  cost,  are  quite 
costly  in  the  aggregate  and  of  dubious  rele- 
vance. In  any  case,  to  the  national  Interest. 

In  practice  If  not  in  their  declarations. 
Congress  and  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
ject the  concept  of  Interacting  foreign  and 
domestic  policies.  Congress  pays  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  need  of  economy  but  votes 
Just  about  everything  the  Administration  re- 
quests for  arms  procurement. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  for  Its  part, 
pursues  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
at  the  same  time  pursues  an  arms  policy 
which  undermines  detente  and  which  strains 
our  national  economy.  The  military  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  stUl  based  on  outdated 
cold  war  assumptions  and  on  the  equally  out- 
dated assumption  of  unlimited  American  re- 
sources to  prosecute  It.  Conceived  as  It  seems 
In  Isolated  compartments,  the  overall  Admin- 
istration policy  Is  one  of  pressing  the  cold 
war  while  also  trying  to  end  It,  of  straining 
the  national  economy  while  also  trying  to 
revive  It. 

Karl  Marx  predicted  that  the  capitalist 
countries  would  ultimately  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  their  own  Internal  contradic- 
tions. Our  current  ambivalence  as  between 
detente  and  cold  war,  extravagant  weapons 
systems,  and  the  needs  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, lend  more  than  an  lota  of  credibility  to 
the  Marxian  prophecy.  On  the  one  side  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  sincerely  advocate 
detente;  on  the  other  they  vote  for  expensive 
and  unnecessary  weapons  systems.  On  the 
one  side  the  President  and  Congress  take 
statesmen's  advice  on  the  possibilities  of  In- 
ternational accommodation;  on  the  other 
side  they  accept  the  generals'  and  admirals' 
drastic  estimates  of  a  possible  adversary's 
capacity  and  intentions.  The  effects  of  these 
contrpdlctlons  are  self-defeating  abroad  and 
debilitating  at  home. 

Lord  Salisbury,  a  British  Prime  Minister  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  said  to  a  col- 
league. "You  listen  too  much  to  the  sol- 
diers .  .  .  you  should  never  trust  the  experts. 
If  you  believe  the  doctors,  nothing  Is  whole- 
some; If  you  believe  the  theologians,  nothing 
Is  Innocent;  If  you  believe  the  soldiers,  noth- 
ing Is  safe."  •  We  are  In  need  of  an  overview, 
one  which  wUl  put  risks  and  costs,  projects 
and  opportunities.  In  clarifying  perspective. 

rv.   A  CONCEPT  OF  ORDER 

Shortly  before  he  entered  government,  Dr. 
Kissinger  wrote  that  "The  greatest  need  of 
the  contemporary  mtematloual  system  Is  an 


agreed  concept  of  order."  I  surely  do  agree 
that  a  concept  of  order  Is  essential  to  the 
world  and  essential  to  oiu-  own  national  ta- 
terest.  I  agree  too  that  the  NUon  Admmis- 
tration's  foreign  policy  has  had  a  more  well- 
defined  central  concept  than  that  of  any  Ad- 
ministration smce  Woodrow  Wilson's.  But 
as  noted  before.  I  believe  the  Nixon  concept 
to  be  adequate,  reactionary  m  the  historical 
sense,  and  profoundly  pessimistic;  recon- 
ciled as  It  Is  to  struggle  for  power  as  some- 
thmg  permanent  and  Inevitable,  the  ad- 
mmistratlon's  approach  Is  essentially  de- 
void of  hope  for  progress  or  betterment  In 
h  jman  affairs.  Believing  as  I  do  that  there 
Is  .lope.  however  slight,  for  fundamental 
change  and  fundamental  Improvement  m 
the  way  nations  deal  with  one  another. 
I  retam  my  faith  m  the  Wilsonian  concept 
of  a  powerful  world  peace-keeping  organiza- 
tion, not  really  because  I  am  confident  of  its 
coming  about  or  of  its  success,  but  because 
I  thmk  It  Is  within  the  range  of  human  pos- 
sibility to  make  a  world  organization  work, 
and  that  seems  to  me  worth  striving  for. 

it  follows  from  this  conception  of  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  United  Nations  ought 
to  be  at  the  very  center  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  not  at  its  far  periphery.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  was  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  con- 
viction and  detail  In  Secretary  Kissinger's 
recent  speech  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
by  his  "unnecessarily  modest  proposals" — 
as  the  New  York  Times  put  it — for 
strengthening  the  world  organization. 

The  United  Nations — despised,  neglected 
and  misused — remains  nonetheless  the 
greatest  potential  Instrument  for  dealing 
with  the  global  problems  of  our  time.  When 
all  Is  said  and  done — when  all  the  Ideologies 
have  been  exposlted  and  found  wanting, 
when  all  the  theories  of  "realpoUtlk"  have 
been  tested  and  revealed  as  dangerous 
romanticisms — one  ancient,  still  untested 
Idea  persUts:  the  idea  that  politics  can  be 
put  to  the  service  of  ordinary  human  needs; 
the  Idea  that  through  world  law  we  can  free 
ourselves  from  the  costly  and  dangerous 
burden  of  International  conflict;  the  Idea 
that  through  cooperation  and  man's  genius 
we  can  alleviate  poverty  and  put  our  tech- 
nology to  humane  and  rational  purposes.  It 
Is  the  age-old  dream  of  beating  swords  Into 
plowshares,  of  changing  the  rules  of  the  old. 
discredited  game  by  supplanting  the  anarchy 
of  nations  with  an  effective  International 
organization. 

To  begin  to  achieve  these  great  alms,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  principle  of  absolute 
soverelgntv  Is  obsolete.  We  must  begin  to 
think  of  the  world  as  a  community  In  which, 
for  certain  limited  purposes  at  least,  the 
pood  of  the  whole  must  take  precedence  over 
the  advantages  of  the  parts.  Neither  the  large 
countries,  Including  our  own.  nor  the  small 
countries  have  ever  accepted  that  principle 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations.  The  large 
nations.  Including  the  United  States,  have 
used  the  United  Nations  as  a  minor  Instru- 
ment of  their  own  foreign  policies,  to  be  used 
or — more  commonly — Ignored  according  to 
their  convenience. 

The  United  States  is  only  Just  turning 
away  from  a  long  period  of  unilateralism.  In 
the  course  of  which  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
believe  that  we  ourselves  were  the  effective 
successors  to  an  enfeebled  United  Nations, 
forced  by  fate  and  circumstance  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  power."  In  so  doing  we  not 
only  went  beyond  our  own  legitimate  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities;  we  discouraged  oth- 
ers from  accepting  their  fair  share  of  Inter- 
national responsibility.  Unilateralism  fed 
upon  Itself;  having  gotten  In  the  habit  of  act- 
ing on  our  own  because  others  seemed  un- 
willing to  act,  we  then  found  them  more 
unwilling  than  ever  to  accept  collective  re- 
sponsibilities. For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
even  more  Important  reason  that  long-ne- 
plected  domestic  needs  now  claim  our  atten- 
tion,  the   United   States   can   make   a   great 
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contribution  to  International  cooperation  by  pension  bills  reported  by  the  two  com-  Congreisional  Record  page  reference 

making  It  clear  that  the  Pax  Americana —  mlttees  September  19    1973 

S  hereafter  *^e%niS.°7qL«  '^li  T.^  Pension  experts  of  the  Congressional  (D  By  89  yeas  to  2  nays.  mocUfled  Nelson 

p?^mpt;rfn7lovally  S  cJn«rt  ilt?  otSer  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con-  amendment  No.  506.  to  provide  that  the 

TtKLtL  united  Na«o^bu?wmn^^  gress.  have  prepared  an  excellent  sum-  ^'?^^^  •/f-<»0  limitation  on  retirement 

•«=»  ^'^^^  °^ary  of  the  pension  bUl.  For  the  benefit  ^"if  ^a^'^fnoTv  to^n^^tC  rn?nnSSi°^^' 

Even   without  the   immediate  cooperation  of  people  throughout  the  country,  I  ask  ^oyees^lMSg  S16874                 corporate  em- 

of  others  there  IS  much  tbe  United  States  unanimous  Consent  that  this  summary  (2)    Hathaway  amendment  the  effect  of 

could  «lo  to  breathe  Ufe  Into  the  United  Na-  by  Peter  Henle.  Raymond  Schmitt  and  which  would  place  a  celling  on  the  amount 

V^^ir.T^%rZ                     ^         national   policy  to  Ann    Marley,    of    the    Congressional    Re-  of   money   that    a   partner   Lay    tranafer   for 

^rer-wn^the  p^Sge  of  rTa^Ar  ««^^^  ^--j--  "^  P"-^^^,/-  the  Record,  gje^^^^ement  benefit  of  a  «nior  partner; 

Stevenson  or  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft^  There  being  no  objection,   the  sum-  ^'^°^^^^^^  g^^^,.^  amendment  No  504 

as  our  representatives  in  the  United  Nations.  mary   was  Ordered   to  be  printed  in  the  to  ^  irmU    l^dlvldua^'^  ^d^cf^u^4 

we  could  ma..e  It  national  policy  to  refrain  Record,  as  follows:  M.oSSTr  I5^i^n"^f  e^nef  rncomrup  to 

from  using  our  veto  In  the  Security  Council.  1973  Ssnatx  Action  on  Private  Pension  Re-  ,1.500  tor  contributions  made  to  a  quallfled 

We  could  make  It  known  to  other  great  form— A  Summary  of  H.R.  4200  (HJl.  10470)  retirement  savings  plan-   816892 

powws  that  the  United  Nations  Is  our  pre-  introduction  (4)   Modified  Taft  amendment  No.  480.  to 

tr^tndTther  cn?c?B!    Lu°e^  And'^w'^o^,?;  Comprehensive    private    pension    plan    re-  l^icrease  from  5  percent  to  7  percent  amount 

tike    the   lead    m    n^^o^^tln.,    thrlT  ?nni  ^o""  legislation  p^ed  the  Senate  Septem-  «'  Pension  fund  assets  which  may  be  invested 

?eRlecSd  i^JeemenS  Sli  fo^r  b^^ide  K  ^e^  ^^-  19^3  "y  the  unanimous  vote  of  93  to  0.  1"  employer  securities;  S16903. 

of  th^cL^t^r   und^rwil^hmem^  Etforts  to  enact  such  legislation  originated  (5)     Huddleston     amendment     to     permit 

°n^l  av^Ubie  to  the  l^curuv^^nc^  ^"^""^  y""^  »8°   Although  committee  hear-  self-employed  Individuals  to  contribute  total 

a^'  f^fces   l^lst^cranrf^mtles"-  to  '^<^  '^^^  ^«>\?!^  "-'"«^°-  '"^  '^  -^"^  'i.'^Z  "^  '°  '''^  """"""'  *"  "  ''*"''°"  ''"""■ 

riPiii   with   throftta  tn  ar^,*   hr£.«,.h».  «f  fv,.  y^^^  *°d  °^^  ^^^^  *as  reported  In  the  clos-  »io»i>*- 

Device                                         breaches  of   the  ,^g  ^^y^  ^^  ^j^^  gjd  Congress,  this  was  the  («)  Modified  Stevenson  amendment  to  allo- 

Wo'hRvn   Riii-D^ivort    It,    tv.o   r,„oi»o,   «r,-   .^  ^"'  ^^^^  either  House  had  passed  pension  <»te  three  seats  on  the  Advisory  Council  to 

^o          »^l     ^"r"''"*   1.^   the   nuclear   age   so  reform  legislation  persons    representative    of     those    receiving 

?er"CutS^h*r,^«,<rE.m°rJ'fnft^°';  Action  in  the  93rd  congress  leading  up  to  benefits    under    a    private    pension    plan; 

t^n    subS^^tute    fo?  a  Toip^^n?  JrH^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^'^  legislation  includes  the  fol-  S16905. 

taown^the^ai^ce  of  now!?   At  ,t^  ht^t  '°*'°8  '«»J°'-  developments.  A  proposed  Re-  (7)    A  series  of  Nelson   amendments  of  a 

^»^H^,,.^ot,            r,   ^^,  7                  .  ^*f  tlrement  Income  Security  for  Employees  Act  technical  and  clerical  nature:   S16906. 

nreventmran^  7ZZI il^LTi^"^^      '"^  <S-  ")  *<«  originally  introduced  on  January  Following  adoption  of  these  amendments, 

of    nucLfr    wln^^nnT,    ^n^h^Iv^  ^  *•  ^^'^S-  "7  Mr   WllUams.  Mr.  Javlts,  and  39  the  text  of  the  amended  bUl  was  tacorpo- 

wouM  i^nit T^rtLi^Jv,-.    n,„.^^?^  ot»^"  co-sponsors.  The   bill   was  referred   to  r^^   ^^  HJl.   4200.   a   House-passed   bill   to 

1^  yi«  ^il„.i?^„    ^V^^     H  2           ^"'}^  '^he  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  continue    certain    servicemen's    and    former 

™„.H  «f  t»,-        ,?H    c^''     ^  ^T^'Ik     ,  Welfare    as   a    matter   relating   primarily   to  servicemen's   survivors   annuity   benefits, 

much  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later  the  law  labor-mangement    relations.    The   bill   dealt  The   following  pages  summarize  the  ma- 

of  averages  Is  going  to  run  out  on  us.  ^^j^   ^j,^   jg^^^^g    ^j   vesting,    funding,   plan  Jor  provisions  of  H.R.  4200  as  passed  by  the 

There  is  very  little  in  International  affairs  termination  Insurance,  portability,  fiduciary  Senate.     (Subsequently,    on    September    24. 

about  which  I  feel  certain  but  there  is  one  standards,  reporting,   and  disclosure    It  did  Mr.    Ullman    Introduced    the    Senate-passed 

thing  of  which  I  am  quite  certain:  the  neces-  not.  however,  deal  with  tax-related  matters  bill  as  H.R.  10470.) 

•Ity  of  fundamental  change  In  the  way  na-  such    as    individual    retirement   savings,   or  participation  and  vistino 

tlons  conduct  their  relations  with  each  other,  changes   In    retirement   deductions   for   the  No  olan  mav  reou Ire  as  a  condition  of  nar 

^VJ^ °=*.''^''«  '"  ^^^  ^""^'^  environment,  self-employed.  After  legislative  hearings  were  tlclpa? ion  ^^erlTof  se^lce^onlerTh^'^n; 

as    Adlai    Stevenson    once    reminded    us.    to  held  bv  the  Labor  Subcommitt*^  on  PehniRrv  '^''^'Pation  a  perioa  or  service  longer  than  one 

prevent  us  from  bringing  about  such  funda-  ?5  Jnd  W    t^e  Comi^ttee^e^rt^  out  S   4  ^^^  "'  t^l'"""*"'  °^  "",  *^*  ^*'*'  '*"*"  ^"^ 

mental  change.  The  obstacles  are  within  us.  H  Sll  18    197?  SoS  No  9^m^  ^''"fn  ^''^^•'^"V^^""  '»*«'•  This  provision 

in  the  workinm  of  th..  human   minH    Rnt  x,          i.,'       Jl  *    fP,?             aJ-1^7).  would  become  effective  after  enactment  for 

in   tne   worKings   oi   ine   numan   mind.   But  Meanwhile,  other  bills  concerned  with  the  new  olans  but  for  exlstins  nlana  not  until 

just    as    It    IS    the    source    of    many   of   our  same   subject    had    been    introduced    and    a  pla^  ye^  M^encrne  Xr  ^cem^^ 

troubles,  the  inventive  mind  of  man  Is  some-  number  of  them  had  been  referred  to  the  ?975  ^          commencing  after  December  31. 

times  capable  of  breaking  through  barriers  of  senate  Finance   Committee  since   they  ap-  Ali    nrivate    oenslon    nlana    reeardless    of 

Ktima't^^nr^ff'aU'Tbene^e  '""ZcTt  f.^^^f  '^t  '^""^  "^  P'°P°^"^«  '''"'^^  '"^  '^^  t^x  q\ullfl^Ltlon  s^^  anl^aMle°sI 

of    international    affairs.    I    believe,    such    a  the    Internal    Revenue    Code.    Among    these  of  their  size  are  reoulrwd  to  comnlv  with  the 

breakthrough    was    achieved    with    the    for-  were  S.  1179.  Introduced  on  March  13.  1973  vesting  «qu"em7ntPUM  ^^^erllst^^^^ 

matlon.  first  of  Covenant  of  the  League  of  by  Mr.  Bentsen  and  S.  1631  Introduced  on  IS  U^a?  eover^ents t^  Sso  tadud^S  m 

Nations,  then  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  April   18.   1973   bv  Mr,   Curtis.  S.   1179  dealt  ^^sTgilmng^ter  D^i^r  31    19^ 

toL^fthe^'conSlln-^^fr"^*"*'**^'*''  7'*^    '^'    ^^"^    °'    '^«"'^«-    '^*"°«'    ^''^  '^e  vIsUng  «J^^rSLt^^lI  for    Sf  fol- 

to  make  the  conception  work.  termination    insurance    and    also    included  lowing: 

footnotes  provisions  for  tax  deductions  for  an  Uidlvld-  (i )    An  employee  must  be  vested   at   all 

'•■National    Commitments."    Report    pre-  ^*''^    retirement    savings    program.    S.  1163  times  In  the  accrued  benefits  derived  from 

pared  for  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  °^*^*  *^'^^  vesting,  funding,  and  tax  deduc-  his  contributions; 

(Washington:    U.S.    Govt.    Printing    Office),  tion  provisions  for  both  individuals  and  the  (2)  With  respect  to  accrued  benefits  derived 

Apr.  16,  1969,  page  9.  self-employed.  After  legislative  hearings  were  from  employer  contributions,  the  employee 

»  Confirmation  Hearing  before  Senate  For-  ^^^'^  ^^  ^he  Subcommittee  on  Private  Pen-  must  be  vested  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

elgn  Relations  Committee.  Sept.  7,  1973;  In-  ^^°^  ^^^"^  ^"^  ***y  ^1.  22,  23.  June  4.  and  12.  lowing  schedule: 

ternatlonal  Platform  Assoc.  Aug.  2.  1973.  ^^^  Finance  Committee  reported  out  S..  1179.  y             .  service  and  vercent   vested  in 

^Quoted  by  James  Chace  In  I winld  Else-  ^J'^Tltr^^ar^'^r^"  ^L'l'M^F.t''  ^°-  ZTmuTedZZfits 

where:    The  New  American   Foreign  Policy.  93-383).  As  reported,  S.  1179  dealt  with  vest-  q_^                                                                          - 

(New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1973).  ^^^'   ^"ndlng.    plan    termination   Insurance.       g       " „. 

pp  33-34  portability,    fiduciary    standards,    reporting.  g                                                                              %" 

•Yost.  Charles.  The  Conduct  and  Miscon-  disclosure   and  allowable  tax  deductions  for  ^  i::::::::::::::::::"::::::::;:"        35 

duct  of  Foreign  Affairs.  (New  York:  Random  retirement  plans  of  individuals,  the  self -em-        g ^ 

House   1972)    p  101  ployed,  and  owner-manager  corporations.  g                                                                              Tl 

» Testimony    before    the    Joint    Economic  ^"^,   two   bills  covering   the  same   basic  jq  I:::::::"":::::::::::::::::::::         60 

Committee,  July  31,  1973.  subject   matter   reported   out   by   two   com-      „    g 

t  n,,^*^^   ,^  V  ^*    TV.     ^     J     *        J    ..,.,  mlttees.  leading  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  ,«                                                                    "         ^ 

.Quoted   in  Yost.   The  Conduct  an^  MU-  and  Finance  Committees  Initiated  a  series  of      J!   I? 

conduct  Of  Foreign  Affairs,  page  107.  discussions  to  resolve  their  differences  and     JJ  "         ?2 

__^^^^^^_^__  reach   agreement  upon  a  single  bill.  These  ,=                                                                         ,„» 

^~^~^^^^~—^——  efforts  proved  successful  aind  on  Eleptember 

pjjTYATE  PENSION  RKPORM  ^'^'   ^^^^  ***®  substance  of  the  new  bill  was  Under  a  so-called  'look  back"  rule,  once  an 

c^    oxKjn  x^rj-  \^i\,s>a  Jointly  released  by  the  two  committees.  The  employee  becomes  eUglble  to  participate  in  a 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep-  compromise  bin  (Amendments  496  and  497)  pension  plan,  his  years  of  service  before  be- 

tember  19,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  93  to  0  *"  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  coming  a  participant,  up  to  a  maximum  of  6 

passed    landmark    le^^Islatlon    reforming  September    18,    1973   by  Mr.   Nelson   in  the  years,  would  be  credited  toward  his  required 

anrt    imrki-nr'ir,,T   r^o»i otr^r, c     T^io    Kill    ^.3  nature  Of  a  Substitute  for  S.  4,  the  pending  years  for  minimum  vesting. 

fhf  J^r^  r.i^..if    f  .               ?   ^    ^^  Senate  business.                                        *^         "^  For  current  plans,  the  vesting  requirement 

me  WOTK  proauct  oi  IWO  major  benate  During  the  course  of  debate  on  September  appUes  to  all  accrued  benefits  Including  those 

committees  and  was  a  merger  the  best  is  and  19.  the  Senate  adopted  the  following  which  accrued  before  the  effective  date  of  the 

features    of    two    lengthy    and    complex  amendments:  law,  but  not  to  any  service  prior  to  the  estab- 
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ilshment  of  the  plan.  For  new  plans  and  bene- 
fits arising  from,  plan  amendments,  no  retro- 
activity Is  required.  Current  plans  which  pro- 
vide for  100%  vesting  after  ten  years  of 
service  may  retain  this  provision. 

A  "year  of  service"  will  be  defined  under 
regulations    to    be     Issued     Jointly    by    the 

Departments  of  Labor  and  Treasury.  However, 
beginning  In  1981,  the  definition  would  In- 
clude any  year  In  which  the  employee  worked 
at  least  6  months  with  at  least  80  hours  of 
work  each  month.  A  definition  of  "accrued 
benefits"  is  Included  which  In  essence  calls 

for  benefits  to  be  earned  proportionately  oyer 
years  of  participation. 

T^o  special  provisions  are  included  for  so- 
called  "highly  mobile  '  employees  such  as  en- 
gineers or  scientists.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
to  develop  recommendations  for  modifying 
federal    procurement    regulations    to    Insure 

that  such  employees  under  federal  contracts 
will  be  protected  against  forfeiture  of  their 
retirement  benefits.  In  addition,  the  blU 
modifies  the  no-discrlminatlon  provisions  of 
the  current  tax  law  so  that  an  employer  may 
establish  a  separate  plan  for  highly  mobile 
workers  with  lower  benefits  but  more  liberal 
vesting  than  under  his  plan  for  other  em- 
ployees. Also  With  respect  to  the  coverage  and 
antidiscrimination  requirements  of  the 
current  tax  laws,  collective  bargaining  em- 
ployees may  be  excluded  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  coverage  test  for  a  qualified  plan 
where  there  Is  evidence  that  the  retirement 
l>enefits  have  been  the  subject  of  good  faith 
bargaining  between  the  union  employees  and 
the  employer  m  the  negotiations  relating  to 
the  most  recent  contract. 

Enforcement  of  the  provisions  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both  the  Labor  and  Treasury 
Departments.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
proceed  in  the  courts  for  appropriate  remedy 
In  cases  of  violations  of  employees'  vesting 
rights.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
seek  injunctive  relief  against  a  plan  which  la 
maintained  In  violation  of  the  vesting  re- 
quirements and  may  also  Impose  a  special 
excise  tax  on  plans  which  have  caused  vest- 
ing deficiencies  to  employees  in  violation  of 
the  vesting  standards. 

The  vesting  requirement  takes  effect 
after  enactment  for  new  plans  and  for  cur- 
rent plans  beginning  with  plan  year  after 
December  31.  1975.  For  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  employee  plans, the  effective 
date  Is  the  beginning  of  plan  years  after 
December  31,  1980. 

For  plans  for  which  implementation  of  the 
vesting  requirement  would  Impose  "sub- 
stantial economic  hardship"  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Its  effective  date 
may  be  postponed  for  a  period  of  up  to  six 
years. 

FtTNDn»0 

Coverage  generally  includes  all  tax  quall- 
fled private  pension  plans.  Plans  of  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  are  not  included. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  di- 
rected to  study  the  adequacy  of  funding  un- 
der plans  for  government  employees  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  Imposing  a  funding  requirement  on 
these  plans.  The  study  Is  to  be  completed  by 
December  31,  1976. 

The  funding  requirement  calls  for  annual 
contributions  to  pension  funds  In  amounts 
sufficient  to  1)  equal  each  year's  "ctirrent 
service  costs",  and  2)  amortize  "past  service 
costs"  m  no  less  than  equal  payments  over 
no  more  than  30  years.  The  funding  require- 
ments apply  not  merely  to  vested  beneflts, 
but  to  all  accrued  plan  beneflts. 

Plan  amendments  which  Increase  past 
service  costs  by  as  much  as  5%  may  be  treated 
as  a  separate  plan  for  purposes  of  the  fund- 
ing requirement,  and  therefore  amortized 
over  no  more  than  30  years.  Beneflts  created 
by  other  plan  amendments  must  be  amortized 
over  15  years  or  the  average  remaining  serv- 
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ice  life  of  the  covered  participants,  which- 
ever is  shorter. 

Experience  losses  or  gains  resulttog  from 
changes  In  asset  valuation  or  other  develop- 
ments not  forseen  in  advance  must  be  amor- 
tized over  15  years  or  the  average  remaining 
service  lUe  of  the  covered  participants, 
whichever  Is  shorter. 

Multi-employer  plans  as  a  whole  are  rec- 
ognized as  more  financially  secure  and  are 
permitted  a  longer  funding  period  of  forty 
years.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  any  multi- 
employer plan  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  even  this  requirement  would 
impose  "substantial  economic  hardship"  to 
more  than  ten  percent  of  the  contributing 
employers,  the  40-yeer  period  may  be  ex- 
tended to  as  much  as  50  years. 

Additional  hardship  provisions  are  Includ- 
ed under  which  an  employer  may  obtain  a 
waiver  for  his  required  annual  contribution 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Any 
amounts  waived  must  be  amortized  over  no 
more  than  ten  years  and  no  more  than  S 
waivers  may  be  granted  an  employer  In  any 
ten-year  period.  The  plan  may  not  be 
amended  to  increase  beneflts  as  long  eis  any 
waived  amounts  remain  unpaid. 

The  funding  requirement  will  be  enforced 
through  the  tax  laws.  Any  employer  falling 
to  contribute  the  required  amount  Is  subject 
to  an  initial  5%  excise  tax  on  the  funding 
deficiency  which  rises  to  100%  if  the  de- 
ficiency is  not  corrected  vrtthln  the  period 
allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
For  multi-employer  plans,  the  tax  would 
initially  be  Imposed  only  on  deimquent  em- 
ployers. 

For  new  plans,  the  funding  requirement 
would  take  effect  after  enactment.  For  cur- 
rent plans,  the  requirement  would  take  ef- 
fect beginning  with  plan  years  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975.  For  plans  for  which  Imple- 
mentation of  the  funding  requirement  would 
Impose  "substantial  economic  hardship",  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
effective  date  may  oe  p>06tponed  for  a  period 
of  up  to  six  years. 

PLAN    termination    INSURANCE 

A  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
would  be  established  as  a  government  corpo- 
ration with  in  the  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
ministered by  a  three-member  Board  of 
Directors,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
Chairman.  Other  boara  members  would  be 
the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Commerce. 
The  Corporation  would  be  required  ;o  issue 
by-laws  and  rules  within  180  days  after 
enactment. 

A  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Fund  wotUd  be 
established  to  pay  guaranteed  beneflts  as  well 
as  the  operational  and  udmlnistratlve  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  the  trustees  of  the 
fund  and  would  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
n-:ally  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
fund.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  bor- 
row up  to  $10C  million  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

All  tax-qualiflt  '  plans  would  be  covered 
under  the  termination  insurance  program, 
with  the  exception  of  proflt-sharlng,  stock 
bonus,  money-purchase,  federal,  state,  local 
government,  church  and  some  fraternal 
plans.  The  Insurance  corporation  would  guar- 
antee within  certain  specified  llmlte.  the 
payment  of  all  vested  ancillary  beneflts.  In 
the  event  of  a  plan  termination.  No  benefits 
would  be  guaranteed  for  a  plan  In  effect  lees 
than  three  years,  nor  would  benefits  resulting 
from  any  plan  amendment  be  guaranteed  un- 
til the  amendment  had  been  in  effect  for  3 
years.  Moreover,  the  monthly  benefits  giiar- 
anteed  to  any  beneficiary  could  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  60  percent  of  the  participant's 
average  monthly  earnings  during  the  parti- 
clpont'B  hlgheet-pald  five  years  or  $750. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
prescribe  Insurance  premium  rates  sufficient 
to  fund  any  guaranteed  payments.  Separate 


rate  schedules  would  be  maintained  for  single 
employer  and  multi-employer  plans.  InltlaUy. 
the  premiums  .to  te  collected  as  a  "head" 
tax)  would  be  $1  for  each  Individual  covered 
by  the  plan.  Congress  would  have  to  approve 
any  revised  rate  schedule. 

In  advance  of  any  plan  termination,  the 
plan  administrator  would  be  required  to  file 
a  notice  with  \,he  Corporation.  If  the  admin- 
istrator found  that  the  plan  would  be  unable 
to  pay  the  beneflts  guaranteed,  he  must  so 
notify  the  corporation.  The  Corporation  may 
also  Institute  procedlngs  to  terminate  a  plan 
whenever  It  finds  that  ( 1 )  th  ^  plan  has  not 
met  the  minimum  funding  standard,  (2)  the 
plan  Is  unable  to  pay  benefits  when  due  (3) 
the  liability  of  the  Corporation  may  be  ex- 
pected to  Incre&se  substantially  If  the  plan 
is  not  terminated,  or  (4)  other  specified 
events  occur.  Including  the  loss  of  qualified 
or  exempt  status  by  the  plan  or  trust,  a  de- 
crease In  pension  benefits,  or  a  substantial 

decrease  in  active  plan  p&rtlcipan*«;.  The  ter- 
mination proceedings  would  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  U.S.  District 
Court. 

Employers  would  have  limited  liability  for 
any  loss  of  covered  benefits  resulting  from 
their  plan's  termination.  This  liability, 
which  would  also  extend  to  successor  em- 
ployers as  a  result  of  reorganizations,  liqui- 
dations, mergers,  and  consolidations,  would 
be  limited  to  30  percent  of  net  worth.  How- 
ever, employers  (except  those  remaining  In 
business)  would  be  able  to  avoid  any  liability 
by  paying  a  higher  insurance  premium  to  be 
set  by  the  Corporation.  In  lieu  of  such  a  sur- 
charge, employers  could  also  elect  to  gain 
protection  against  such  liability  through  a 
private  Insurance  carrier. 

As  a  further  protection  against  possible 
manipulation  by  employers  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  any  termination  on  the  Corporation, 
plans  would  be  required  to  allocate  their 
assets  in  a  specific  order  of  priority:  first,  to 
beneflts  based  on  employee  contributions, 
second  to  guaranteed  benefits  In  pay  stattis 
at  least  3  years  prior  to  termination,  and 
third,  to  all  other  guaranteed  benefits.  (If  a 
plan  is  terminated  and  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions did  not  apply  to  the  termination,  the 
same  allocation  procedures  would  apply 
nevertheless.) 

Special  provisions  are  included  relating  to 
multi-employer  plans.  Whenever  a  substan- 
tial employer  (whose  contributions  comprise 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  for  two  con- 
secutive years)  withdraws  from  a  multi-em- 
ployer plan,  he  would  be  required  to  place 
in  escrow  his  proportionate  share  of  employer 
liability  or  alternatively  to  pKDst  a  bond  for 
that  amount.  If  the  multi-employer  plan  did 
not  terminate  within  five  yestrs  after  with- 
drawal of  the  employer,  the  liability  would 
be  abated  and  any  escrow  payment  refunded 
or  the  bond  cancelled.  If  the  plan  did  ter- 
minate, the  Corporation  could  Include  any 
escrowed  payments  as  plan  assets  or  demand 
payment  of  the  bond.  The  above  provisions 
could  be  waived  by  the  Corporation  if  an  in- 
demnity agreement  was  In  effect  among  all 
the  other  employers  of  the  plan.  In  the  case 
of  a  terminating  multi-employer  plan,  each 
employer's  liability  would  be  based  upon  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  contributions  over 
the  preceding  five  years. 

If  the  withdrawal  of  a  substantial  em- 
ployer from  a  multi-employer  plan  causes  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  total  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan,  the  Corporation  may  re- 
quire fund  assets  to  be  equitably  allocated 
between  those  participants  working  and 
those  no  longer  working  in  covered  service 
under  the  plan.  The  portion  of  the  plan  fund 
allocable  to  participants  no  longer  In  covered 
service  would  be  treated  as  a  termination; 
whereas  the  portion  allocable  to  participants 
remaming  In  covered  service  would  be  treated 
as  a  new  plan. 

The  insurance  program  would  take  effect' 
on  enactment  but  UabUlty  of  the  Corporation 
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iat  the  payment  of  benefits  would  not  take 
effect  until  1977  (unless  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  it  has  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
these  liabilities  earlier) . 

PORTABILITT 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
which  will  oversee  the  plan  termlnatlcn  in- 
surance program  is  also  directed  to  admin- 
ister a  voluntary  pension  benefit  portability 
program.  A  special  Pension  Benefit  Porta- 
bility Fund  is  established  to  be  Eidmlnistered 
by  the  Corporation. 

The  portability  program  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  vested  retirement 
benefits  by  Individuals  changing  Jobs.  Work- 
ers who  change  Jobs  may  have  their  vested 
retirement  credits  transferred  to  the  porta- 
bility fund.  The  worker  may  maintain  these 
credits  in  the  fund  or  alternatively  have  the 
amount  in  his  account  transferred  to  a  re- 
tirement plan  of  a  new  employer.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  entirely  voluntary  requiring  the 
consent  of  both  employers  who  have  estab- 
lished the  plans  to  or  from  which  the  pen- 
sion monies  are  to  be  transferred,  and  the 
employees  who  have  to  request  such  trans- 
fers. 

Transfers  to  and  from  the  central  fund 
are  to  be  on  a  tax  free  basis.  Income  earned 
by  the  central  fund  is  also  tax  free  until 
it  Is  paid  out  to  participants  or  beneficiaries 
at  retirement. 

The  Corporation  Is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  pension  plan 
managers  and  trustees  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  reciprocity  or  other  portability  ar- 
rangements between  plans  In  the  same  in- 
dustry or  area. 

In  addition,  to  assist  employees  In  keep- 
ing track  of  any  vested  retirement  ciedlts, 
each  plan  (including  federal,  state  and  local 
government  plans)  is  required  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury  the  names  of 
Individuals  who  leave  the  plan  with  vested 
benefits  and  the  amount.  A  statement  set- 
ting forth  this  Information  would  also  have 
to  be  furnished  to  the  Individual.  This  in- 
formation would  then  be  maintained  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Upon  an  in- 
dividual's application  for  social  security  re- 
tirement benefits,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  furnish  him  with  infor- 
mation re^-ardlng  any  vested  pension  bene- 
fits that  he  may  have  accumulated  during 
his  working  career. 

FIDrCIART    STANDARDS 

Both  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  would  be  amended  to  Include  new 
standards  of  conduct  for  fiduciaries  who 
deal  with  plan  assets.  In  addition,  certain 
types  of  transactions  would  be  specifically 
prohibited.  In  essence,  fiduciaries  would  have 
to  administer  the  pension  plan  solely  in  the 
interest  of  participants  and  beneticlaries. 

Under  the  amendments  to  both  laws,  a  fi- 
duciary would  be  prohibited  from  dealing  in 
his  own  interest  or  engaging  in  a  transaction 
with  a  party  In  interest  which  constitutes 
a  ( 1 )  sale  or  exchange,  or  leasing,  of  any 
property,  (2)  lending  of  money  or  other  ex- 
tension of  credit,  (3)  furnishing  of  goods, 
services,  or  facilities,  or  (4)  transfer  to  or 
use  of  any  assets  of  the  trust.  The  prohibi- 
tions woud  not  apply  to  any  loan  to  parties 
In  Interest  who  are  participants  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plan  if  such  loans  ( 1 )  are 
available  to  all  participants  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis.  (2)  are  not  made  available  to 
htPhly  compensated  employees  in  an  amount 
greater  than  that  made  available  to  other 
employees,  (3)  bear  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  (4)  are  adequately  secured.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  fiduciary  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  reasonable  compensation 
for  services  rendered.  Several  other  exemp- 
tions would  be  provided  from  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited transactions. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act   would   be   further   amended   to   require 


fiduciaries  to  act  as  a  prudent  man  would  in 
a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with  such  mat- 
ters. It  would  also  prohibit  more  than  7  per- 
cent of  a  pension  fund  to  be  Invested  In  em- 
ployer securities.  Plans  would  have  to  divest 
themselves  of  any  excess  within  ten  years. 
This  limitation,  however,  generally  would  not 
apply  to  profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus 
plans. 

Loans  and  the  leasing  of  property  to  a 
party-ln-lnterest  under  a  binding  contract  in 
effect  on  August  21,  1973  would  be  permitted 
for  ten  years  if  It  remains  at  least  as  favor- 
able to  the  trust  as  an  arms-length  trans- 
action. The  sale,  disposition,  or  acquisition 
of  this  property  during  the  ten  year  period 
must  be  for  fair  market  value. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  woud  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  enforcing  rules  with 
respect  to  fiduciaries.  Where  fiduciaries 
breach  these  standards  of  conduct,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (and  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  plan)  may  bring  civil  actions 
to  impose  liability  on  the  fiduciaries  for 
losses  incurred  by  the  plan  or  profits  which 
they  have  gained  as  a  result  of  breach.  Civil 
actions  would  also  be  available  to  enjoin 
fiduciaries  or  otherwise  remedy  a  breach 
of  conduct. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  have 
primary  responslbUlty  for  enforcing  pro- 
hibited transactions  with  respect  to  parties- 
In-lnterest  through  an  excise  tax.  The  excise 
tax  is  at  two  levels.  Initially,  parties  in 
interest  who  participate  in  a  prohibited 
transaction  would  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  5 
percent  of  the  amount  Involved  in  the  trans- 
action per  year.  A  second  tax  of  100  percent 
would  be  imposed  If  the  transaction  was  not 
corrected  after  notice  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  that  the  5  percent  tax  was  due. 

Persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes  could 
not  serve  as  an  administrator,  trustee,  or 
officer  of  the  plan. 

All  rules  governing  fiduciary  standards  ex- 
cept prohibited  transactions  would  be  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1974.  The  prohibited  trans- 
action rules  would  be  effective  one  year 
later  on  January  1,  1975. 

EEPOaXING  AND  OISCI/OSURE 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  would  also  be  amended  effective  January 
1,  1974  to  require  more  detailed  reporting 
of  financial  and  plan  operations.  An  annual 
audit  of  the  fund  would  be  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  standards 
of  auditing.  Thla  would  include  an  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  financial  Information  by 
an  Independent  certified  or  licensed  public 
accountant. 

Financial  and  operating  Information  would 
be  made  available  to  plan  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  luis  would  Include  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  summary  of  the  plan's  impor- 
tant provisions  on  enrollment,  as  well  as  an 
up-to-date  summary  every  3  years  written  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  be  understood  by 
the  average  participant,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion oi  the  pension  benefits  available  and  the 
circumstances  which  may  result  in  disquali- 
fication or  ineligibility.  Upon  written  request, 
the  plan  administrator  would  have  to  furnish 
any  participant  with  a  statement  Indicating 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  nonforfeitable 
(vested)  right  to  a  pension  benefit,  and  the 
amount  of  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits,  if 
any,  which  have  accrued. 

The  reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
apply  to  all  employee  benefit  plans  irei^ard- 
less  of  size )  although  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  grant  an  exemption  or  provide  a  variance 
In  the  form  or  manner  of  reportli-g  or  dis- 
closure. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Coverage  under  the  bill  varies  with  each 
title  but  all  types  of  pension  plans  regardless 
of  tax  qualification  or  size  Eire  Included  under 
at  least  one  title.  Additional  provisions  would 
In  effect  prohibit  any  private  plan  not  meet- 


ing the  qualification  requirements  of  the 
Tax  Code. 

New  authority  for  both  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS)  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL)  would  result  from  this  bill, 
within  the  IRS  a  new  Office  of  Employee 
Plans  and  Exempt  Organizations  would  be 
created  to  enforce  the  tax  law  requirements 
regarding  pension  plans,  charitable  founda- 
tions, and  other  tax  exempt  organizations. 
To  finance  the  administrative  costs  for  the 
new  office,  appropriations  are  authorized 
equal  to  the  collections  from  a  new  (1  per 
participant  audit-fee-excise  tax  as  well  as 
one-half  of  the  collections  from  the  existing 
4%  excise  tax  on  the  Investment  income  of 
private   foundations. 

Additional  authority  would  be  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  investi- 
gations of  welfare  and  i>enslon  plans.  Any 
duplication  of  effort  by  the  Labor  and  Treas- 
ury Departments  Is  to  be  avoided.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  authorized  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  anal- 
ysis regarding  the  operation  of  private  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans. 

Within  the  Labor  Department,  an  aug- 
mented Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Benefit  Plans  of  twenty- 
one  members  would  supersede  the  present 
Council.  Members  would  be  representative 
of  the  various  Interest  groups,  with  six  ap- 
pointed from  the  general  public,  and  three 
to   represent   pension   beneficiaries. 

The  Secretary  of  Treasury  would  establish 
reasonable  standards  and  qualifications  for 
persons  performing  actuarial  services. 

All  plans  would  be  required  to  offer  a  Joint 
and  survivor  annuity  option  with  respect  to 
any  benefit  under  a  qualified  retirement 
plan  which  is  payable  as  a  retirement  an- 
nuity. The  Joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity option  could  not  be  waived  unless  the 
participant  affirmatively  waives  it,  within 
2  years  of  normal  retirement  age,  after  re- 
ceiving a  written  explanation  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  annuity.  The  survivor  annuity 
must  be  at  least  half  of  the  amount  payable 
to  the  participant  during  the  Joint  lives  of 
the  participant  and  his  spouse. 

Plans  would  not  be  permitted  to  set  a 
normal  retirement  age  later  than  age  65. 
Finally,  the  pension  rights  of  any  employee 
could  not  be  assigned. 

New  enforcement  procedures  and  remedies 
are  Included  affecting  both  plan  adminis- 
trators and  participants.  Both  employees  and 
employers  dissatisfied  with  IRS  rulings  on 
tax  qualifications  would  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal such  rulings  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  Em- 
ployees as  well  as  employers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  In  IRS  administrative 
proceedings. 

Plans  would  he  required  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  arbitr^tioii  to  settle  d.sputes  in- 
volving the  applir.iUoii  of  plan  provisions 
In  Individual  cases.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  inform  the  participants  and  their  ben- 
eficiaries of  their  rights  and  would  be  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance  In  obtaining 
such  rights. 

The  1. '.dividual  employee  could  not  be  dis- 
charged or  disciplined  because  he  has  exer- 
cised the  rl;;b'3  granted  him  under  the  new 
Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dls- 
clo-3ure  .\ct.  Moreove'-.  It  would  be  unlawful 
for  any  per.non  to  interfere  with  or  prevent 
a'l  Individual's  exerc'sing  any  right  under 
the  plan  or  these  two  Acts. 

The  pi-ovl-lo  's  of  the  Retirement  Income 
Securities  for  Employees  Act  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  super- 
sede all  State  and  local  laws  as  they  relate 
to  the  subject  matters  regulated  by  these 
two  Acts  (i.e..  vesting,  funding,  insurance, 
portability,  r.  porting  and  disclosure,  and  fi- 
duciary standards).  However,  this  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  prevent  any  State  court  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  In  any  action  requir- 
ing  an   accounting   by   a   fiduciary  or   from 
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asserting  Jurisdiction  In  any  action  by  a  fidu- 
ciary requesting  Instructions  from  the  court 
or  seeking  an  interpretation  of  the  trust 
document. 

INDIVIDUAL   RETiatMENT  ACCOUNTS 

The  bill  permits  a  special  tax  deduction 
for  amounts  set  aside  for  retirement  by  em- 
ployees who  are  not  covered  under  a  qualified 
plan  (Including  an  HJt.  10  plan),  a  govern- 
ment plan,  or  a  tax  exempt  organization  an- 
nuity plan.  These  Individuals  are  allowed  to 
deduct  an  amount  up  to  the  greater  of  81,000 
(not  in  excess  of  earned  Income) ,  or  15  per- 
cent of  earned  Income  up  to  $1,500.  The  earn- 
ings on  this  amount  will  be  tax  free.  The 
amounts  set  aside  plus  the  earnings  become 
taxable  to  the  individual  generally  when  he 
receives  benefits  from  the  account.  The  em- 
ployer of  any  Individual  who  establishes 
such  a  retirement  plan  is  allowed  to  make 
tax  deductible  contributions  to  the  Individ- 
ual retirement  account  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployee if  the  sum  of  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer contributions  dees  not  exceed  $1,000. 

PROPRIETARY    EMPLOYEES 

In  general,  deductible  contributions  to 
pension  plans  on  behalf  of  proprietary  em- 
ployees are  made  subject  to  a  basic  annual 
limitation  of  15  percent  of  earned  Income,  up 
to  a  maximum  deduction  of  $7,600.  Only  the 
first  $100,000  of  the  proprietary  employee's 
earned  Income  will  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  pension  contribu- 
tions for  him.'  Proprietary  employees  are  de- 
fined as  Individuals  owning  at  least  two 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  stock 
of  the  corporation  or  two  precent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  if  at 
least  25 To  of  the  accrued  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  for  such  employees. 

Two  alternatives  to  this  general  rule  for 
deductible  contributions  ere  provided  for 
proprietary  employees  of  corporations  other 
than  subchapter  S  corporations.  First,  in  the 
case  of  defined  benefit  plans,  deductlo!is  may 
be  taken  for  contributions  en  behalf  of  pro- 
prietary employees  sufficient  to  fu:id  a  pen- 
sion amounting  to  75  perce.it  of  the  average 
salary  for  the  high  three  earnings  years,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000  average  earnings.  This 
limitation  permits  nondiscriminatory  plans 
to  provide  proprietary  employees  with  pen- 
sions up  to  $75,000  a  year.  However,  the  con- 
tributions to  fund  such  pensions  will  have  to 
be  made  over  a  period  of  at  least  10  years 
prior  to  retirement. 

The  second  alternative  to  the  15  percent- 
$7,500  limitation  relates  to  fixed  contribu- 
tion plans.  In  this  case,  the  fund  which  an 
Individual  could  build  up  by  his  deductible 
contributions  cannot  exceed  an  amount 
which  would  provide  a  pension  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  amount  the  individual  re- 
ceived in  his  highest  three  years  based  on 
compensation  of  no  more  than  $100,000.  The 
procedures  followed  in  this  situation  take 
Into  account  the  contributions  accumulated 
In  prior  years,  and  provide  that  contributions 


'  The  $100,000  maximum  amount  of  earned 
Income  is  designed  to  prevent  a  very  highly 
compensated  proprietary  employee  from  ob- 
tftlnlr.g  the  maximum  deduction  through  the 
use  of  a  low  contribution  rate.  In  applying 
for  the  nondiscriminatory  rules,  a  propri- 
etary employee  with  an  income  of  $500,000, 
for  example,  could  obtain  the  maximum  de- 
duction of  $7,500  at  a  contribution  rate  of 
1.5  percent,  while  the  contributions  for  the 
regular  employees  under  the  same  nondis- 
criminatory rate  of  1.6  percent  would  pro- 
vide a  very  small  contribution  on  their  be- 
half. The  $100,000  celling  on  the  earned  In- 
come rate  base  means  that  a  proprietary 
employee  with  more  than  $100,000  Income 
will  have  to  contribute  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
7.5  percent  on  behalf  of  his  employees  If  he 
wishes  to  take  the  full  $7,500  deduction  on 
his  own  behalf  (because  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements) . 


made  In  the  current  and  subsequent  years 
can  provide  any  additional  amounts  neces- 
sary (together  with  earnings  on  those 
amounts  at  a  standard  e  percent  Interest 
rate)  to  bring  the  pension  benefits  up  to 
level  referred  to  above. 

SELF-EMPLOTED    INDIVIDUALS     (H.R.     10    PLANS) 

A  self-employed  Individual  Is  allowed  to 
take  a  deduction  on  his  own  behalf  for  con- 
tributions to  a  qualified  retirement  plan 
(H.R.  10  plan)  equal  to  an  amount  which  Is 
the  greater  of  $750  (but  not  in  excess  of 
earned  Income)  or  15  percent  of  earned  In- 
come up  to  $7,500. 

A  limit  of  $100,000  Is  provided  for  the  por- 
tion of  a  self-employed  individual's  earned 
income  which  may  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  pension  contributions  or  bene- 
fits for  himself,  as  In  the  case  of  proprietary 
employees.  The  deductible  contributions 
made  to  the  pension  plan  on  behalf  of  any 
individual  partner  U  allowed  to  exceed  the 
15  percent — $7,500  annual  limitation,  when 
there  are  forfeitures  under  the  plan  by  other 
partners,  provided  that  the  total  amounts 
contributed  on  behalf  of  all  partners  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  allowable  deductible 
contributions  under  these  limits  for  all 
partners  taken  as  a  group  and  that  the 
amount  of  benefits  that  any  one  partner 
could  receive  Is  limited  to  $75,000  annually. 

SUBCHAPTER  S  CORPORATIONS 

The  bill  repeals  the  present  tax  treatment 
of  qualified  pension  plans  for  shareholder- 
employees  of  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration. However,  subchapter  S  corporations 
would  remain  subject  to  limitations  under 
the  same  rules  applicable  to  other  corpora- 
tions. Thus,  if  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
benefits  under  the  plan  were  for  Individuals 
who  each  held  at  least  2  percent  of  the  stock 
in  the  corporation,  these  stockholders  would 
be  considered  to  be  proprietary  employees, 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  15  percent — 
$7,500  limitation.  But  if  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  benefits  were  for  these  Individuals, 
these  limitations  would  not  apply. 

CORPORATION    EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  provides  that  deductions  for  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  corporate  employees 
to  or  under  a  defined  benefit  plan  or  a  defined 
contribution  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  alternative  limitations  as  those  on  de- 
ductions or  benefits  for  proprietary  employ- 
ees—75  percent  of  the  highest  3'  years  of 
etirnlngs,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  average 
earnings. 

SALARY  BrDDCnON  PL.<(NS 

The  bill  clarifies  present  tax  treatment  of 
6  percent  salary  reduction  plans.  Until  re- 
cently, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took 
the  position  that  amounts  contributed  to  a 
qualified  r?tlrement  plan  on  a  salary  reduc- 
tion basis  were  considered  to  be  the  emtjloy- 
er's  contribution  rather  than  that  of  the  em- 
plo>ee  and  therefore  were  n-t  Incluilble  In 
the  employees  gross  Income.  However,  the 
Service  l.'=sued  proposed  regulations  in  De- 
cember 1972  which  would  chanfje  this  treat- 
ment to  provide  that  these  amounts  will  be 
considered  to  be  employee  contrlbutlcns  and 
thus  will  be  taxable  income  to  the  employee. 
The  bill  would  continue  to  consider  these 
amounts  as  employer  contributions  If  con- 
tributions were  made  prior  to  January  1, 
1974.  Thereafter,  such  contributions  will  be 
treated  as  employee  contributlcns  and  will  no 
longer  be  excludable  from  the  employee's  in- 
come. Income  earned  on  amounts  contributed 
under  a  salary  reduction  plan  prior  to  1974 
will  for  the  future  remain  tax  exempt  as  also 
will  the  earnings  on  these  amounts. 

TAXATION  OF  LUMP-SUM  DISTRIBUTIONS 

The  bill  provides  a  new  method  of  taxing 
benefits  which  are  distributed  or  paid  In  a 
lump  sum  from  a  qualified  plan  within  one 
year  on  account  of  death  or  separation  from 
service.  That  portion  of  the  distribution  rep- 
resenting pre-1974   value   is  to  be  taxed  as 


capital  gain.  The  post- 197ar  portion  of  a  dis- 
tribution Is  to  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
but  with  15-year  forwarding  averaging.  The 
ordinary  income  portion  will  be  taxed  under 
a  separate  tax  rate  schedule— the  tax  sched- 
ule applicable  to  single  people.  To  Insure  that 
the  tax  paid  by  lower  income  individuals  on 
their  lump-sum  distributions  will  generally 
not  be  more  than  under  present  law,  a  spe- 
cial minimum  distribution  allowance  Is  pro- 
vided under  the  separate  tax  rate  schedule. 
The  15-jear  averaging  Is  also  available  to 
proprietary  employees.  In  cases  where  a  per- 
son had  accrued  some  of  the  value  of  his 
lump-sum  distribution  as  a  rank-and-file 
emplojee  while  accruing  another  portion  as 
a  self-employed  individual,  five-year  averag- 
ing Is  to  be  used  for  the  entire  distribution 
if  the  number  of  years  spent  by  the  person  as 
a  self-employed  individual  exceeds  50  percent 
of  the  total  time  he  was  a  participant  In  the 
plan.  If  not,  the  15-year  averaging  rule  is  to 
apply. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  BUCKLEY 
BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  testimony  which 
I  presented  to  members  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  at  its  regional 
hearing  in  Mineola,  N.Y.  on  October  3, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  My  remarks  ad- 
dress the  energy  and  environmental  is- 
sues associated  with  potential  oil  and  gas 
exploration  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  believe  this  comprehensive 
study  of  the  potential  environmental  im- 
pact of  offshore  operations  should  prove 
indispensable  in  providing  us  with  a 
sound  scientific  basis  for  determining 
whether  or  not  to  open  the  Atlantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  portions  of 
it  to  petroleum  exploration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  James  L.  Buckley — Testimony  at 
Hearings  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental, Qt-ALITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  New  York  State.  This  Is  a  state  whose 
appetltle  for  oil  and  gas  is  matched  only  by 
its  insistence  on  the  protection  of  Its  re- 
maining beaches  and  wetlands.  This  Is  as 
It  should  be.  We  on  the  East  Coast  have  de- 
stroyed, through  past  thoughtlessness,  too 
many  of  our  coastal  resources,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  irorc  of  them. 

The  Council  on  Envlroi^mental  Quality's 
study  of  the  potential  environmental  Im- 
pact of  ell  and  gas  exploration  on  the  .'-.'- 
lantic  Outer  Contl;ie'-.tal  Shelf  Is  as  Iripcr- 
tant  as  it  is  timely.  It  Is  critically  Important 
berause  we  need  to  develop  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge of  the  environmental  effects,  both  shtrt- 
range  and  long,  direct  and  Indirect,  that 
could  result  from  petroleum  exploratlo'i  erd 
production  off  the  Atlantic  Coast.  We  a'so 
need  a  thorough,  up-to-date  appraisal  of  the 
state  of  offshore  drilling  and  productio!i  terh- 
nclogy  and  of  the  state  of  development  and 
efTectiveness  of  pollution  control  and  clean- 
up techniques. 

This  study  Is  timely  because  It  Is  Uelng 
conducted  well  In  advance  of  any  decision 
as  to  whether  cr  not  to  open  up  the  Atlantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration. Had  It  been  scheduled  as  part  of 
a  tentative  decision  to  proceed  with  drilling 
subject  only  to  a  favorable  finding  as  to  en- 
vironmental risks,  there  would  have  been  a 
widespread  suspicion  that  the  current  study 
was  being  condxicted  for  cosmetic  purposes 
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only,  and  that  Its  conclusions  were  preor- 
dained. Thus  because  It  Is  timely,  this  In- 
quiry can  and  ought  to  proceed  In  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  the  systematic 
accumulation  and  assessment  of  all  the  per- 
tinent facts. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wrote 
Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  Morton  a  year 
ago  urging  that  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
Investigation  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest 
time.  I  would  like  to  read  portions  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  as  they  reflect 
my  own  views  of  what  It  Is  the  CEQ  study 
should  seek  to  accomplish : 

"I  believe  that  an  early  public  examina- 
tion of  all  the  relevant  data  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  It  will  provide  coastal  com- 
munities with  concrete  reassurances  that 
the  government  will  not  in  fact  proceed  with 
CXJS  leasings  until  the  potential  environ- 
mental hazards  are  fully  assessed,  and  until 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  production  presents  no  danger 
of  irreparable  damage  to  our  limited  wild- 
life and  recreational  resources  .  .  . 

"The  East  Coast  public"  I  continued,  "Is 
deeply  concerned  but  It  is  not  obstruction- 
ist. The  prevailing  attitude  can  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  sentence  from  a 
recent  statement  by  the  Committee  on  Re- 
source Management  which  is  active  on  Long 
Island:  'Our  fight  Is  to  assure  adequate 
demonstrably  effective  safeguards  before 
Atlantic  Coast  offshore  oil  drilling  Is 
permitted."  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
succinct  description  of  what  should  be  the 
overall  goal  of  the  CEQ's  study:  namely,  to 
establish  a  solid,  credible  scientific  basis  for 
determining  whether  or  not  "adequate  de- 
monstrably effective"  environmental  safe- 
guards can  In  fact  be  established  as  a  pre- 
condition to  offshore  operations.  I  believe 
it  Is  particularly  fortunate  that  the  study 
is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  en  Environmental  Quality  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, for  this  kind  of  sponsorship  Is  the 
best  assurance  that  the  conclusions  reached 
will  have  the  widest  possible  acceptance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  as  well  as  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy.  In  these  capacities.  I  have  listened, 
quite  literally,  to  hundreds  of  hours  of  testi- 
mony. From  this  experience.  I  have  been  able 
to  draw  three  general  conclusions: 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try do.  In  fact,  face  a  prolonged  shortsige  of 
domestically  produced  energy.  These  short- 
ages are  not  artificial.  They  are  not  the  de- 
liberate creation  of  oil  monopolists.  There  are 
no  hidden  spigots  or  standby  technologies 
that  can  be  turned  on  or  mobilized  within 
the  next  few  years  to  fill  the  growing  gap 
between  domestic  supply  and  demand;  a  gap 
that  win  require  us  to  import,  by  1975. 
over  half  of  our  oil  requirements.  By  1980 
it  Is  estimated  that  66  percent  of  our  total 
oil  needs,  or  16.4  mlUlon  barrels  per  day.  will 
have  to  be  imported,  most  of  it  from  the 
Middle  East.  There  are  sound  economic  and 
political  reasons  why  we  must  strive  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  external  sources  for 
so  critical  a  percentage  of  our  energy  needs. 
Our  country  cannot  afford  staggering  annual 
deficits  In  Its  balance  of  payments  caused 
by  the  need  to  Import  ever-larger  quantities 
of  foreign  oil.  Nor  can  we  allow  others  to 
try  to  dictate  ovu-  foreign  policy  by  threaten- 
ing to  Interrupt  vital  shipments  of  crude. 

During  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the 
only  way  we  can  materially  Increase  our  do- 
mestic production  of  energy  Is  by  exploiting 
our  still  extensive  remaining  reserves  of  tra- 
ditional fossil  fuels.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  potential  reser\'es  may  occur  on  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelves.  Thus  any  com- 
prehensive planning  for  our   energy   needs 


during  the  next  decade  or  two  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  potential  availability 
of  these  resources.  This  does  not  mean.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  these  offshore  re- 
sources must  In  fact  be  exploited  If  it  Is 
determined  that  other  overriding  needs  exist, 
such  ELS  the  protection  of  critical  coastal 
areas  and  the  marine  environment. 

A  second  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from 
my  committee  work  is  that  there  are  few 
i-ssues  so  fraught  with  high  emotion  as  that 
of  opening  up  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  to  petroleum  exploration.  There 
are  those  who  see  offshore  drilling  as  a 
panacea  for  this  country's  energy  ills.  These 
Individuals  simply  are  unwilling  to  con- 
cede or  even  listen  to  any  argument  as  to 
the  absolute  need  to  protect  our  dwindling 
wetlands  from  fiui;her  destruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  people  living  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  understandably  fear  that 
part  of  their  badly  depleted  inventory  of 
beaches  and  wetlands  may  be  destroyed  by 
accidental  spills  whatever  safeguards  are 
employed.  The  ultimate  decision,  however.  Is 
far  too  important  to  be  based  on  a  blind 
inslstance  on  tapping  every  avaUable  source 
of  energy,  and  hang  the  environmental  con- 
sequences. Nor  can  It  be  based  on  fears, 
however  understandable.  The  ultimate  de- 
cision on  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with 
exploration  of  the  Atlantic  CCS  wUl  have 
to  be  founded  on  a  dispassionate  exami- 
nation of  all  the  relevant  facts. 

And  this  brUigs  me  to  the  third  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached  after  hearing  hours  of 
testimony.  There  Is  simply  too  little  hard  in- 
formation avaUable  at  the  present  time  on 
the  critical  questions  Involved  In  the  off- 
shore drUllng  controversy.  We  do  not  have 
a  body  of  up-to-date,  objectively  assembled 
knowledge  of  the  critical  biological  and 
technical  data  on  which  the  public  can  place 
Its  confidence.  Some  entity  with  the  appro- 
priate scientific  and  engineering  credentials 
has  to  reconcile  often  conflicting  claims, 
and  reach  specific  conclusions.  This  of 
course,  is  your  task. 

But  for  you  to  succeed  in  your  task,  it 
Is  necessary  that  you  cover  fully  and  ex- 
hauslvely  all  of  the  questions  that  must  be 
answered  if  we  are  to  realize  the  national 
imperative  of  maximizing  the  development 
of  our  domestic  energy  resources  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  our  environmental  goals. 
What  is  more,  you  must  do  so  to  the  pub- 
lic's full  satisfaction. 

To  this  end.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Coxmcll  today  a  series  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  environmental  risks  Involved  In 
offshore  drilling  and  production  In  the 
Atlantic  region,  that  I  believe  must  be  an- 
swered   in    any    comprehensive    study. 

( 1 )  What  Is  the  nature  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  risks  posed  by  oU  pollution  to  ma- 
rine organisms?  To  whet  extent,  if  any.  is 
damage  to  the  marine  environment  apt  to  be 
of  long  duration? 

(2)  To  what  extent.  If  any  does  oil  pollu- 
tion create  a  hazard  to  human  health?  If 
there  is  a  hazard.  Is  it  temporary  or  apt  to  be 
of  Ion?  distance? 

(3)  What  Is  the  specific  effect  of  oil  spills 
on  beaches  and  on  wetlands;  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  under  what  conditions.  If  any. 
might  the  damage  be  Irreparable? 

(4)  What  areas  along  the  Atlantic  Coa-st, 
if  any,  are  of  such  critical  Importance  to  the 
survival  of  wildlife  and  marine  species  as  to 
require  protection  against  the  possibility 
of  even  temporary  contamination  by  oil 
spills? 

(5)  What  aspects  of  offshore  drilling.  In 
addition  to  oil  spills,  have  the  potential.  If 
any.  for  damage  to  marine  organisms? 

(6)  If  adequate  information  Is  not  cur- 
rently available  with  which  to  answer  each 
of  the  above  questions,  what  would  be  re- 
quired In  terms  of  time,  money  and  effort 
to  develop  adequate  information? 


(7)  What  are  the  relative  environment*! 
risks  posed  by  offshore  production  and  tank- 
ers \n  delivering  a  given  quantity  of  petro- 
leum to  East  Coast  consumers? 

(8)  What  are  the  environmental  and  safety 
problems  associated  with  the  transportation 
or  pli>ellnlng  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  to  on- 
shore facilities? 

(9)  What  Is  the  state  of  present  technol- 
ogy to  control  blow-outs  and  contain  spills? 

(10)  What  Is  the  state  of  present  technol- 
ogy for  removing  oU  from  the  sea  and  clean- 
ing contaminated  beaches  and  wetlands? 

(11)  Taking  Into  consideration  all  en- 
vironmental and  technological  factors,  and 
taking  Into  consideration  distance  from 
shore,  tides,  prevailing  winds  and  current,  is 
It  possible  to  designate  areas  on  the  Atlantic 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  exploration 
and  production  could  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  no  risk  to  recreational  areas  and  wet- 
lands? Is  it  possible  to  designate  areas  in 
which  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  environment 
Is  remote,  and  In  no  event  Irreparable? 

I  know  that  these  questions  and  many 
others  will  be  studied  by  the  panels  of  ex- 
perts being  assembled  by  the  CEQ  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. I  am  confident  they  will  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary environmental  effects,  and  of  off- 
shore technology  and  pollution  controls.  But 
as  I  suggested  earlier.  It  is  critically  Impor- 
tant that  the  public  be  satisfied  that  these 
studies  have  In  fact  been  conducted  in  as 
thorough  and  objective  a  manner  as  possible. 
To  this  end,  I  strongly  urge  the  Council  not 
to  close  the  books  on  Its  Investigations  or 
freeze  its  conclusions  until  preliminary  re- 
ports have  been  made  avaUable  for  public 
examination  and  comment. 

To  my  mind,  this  opportunity  for  final 
review  wUl  be  essential  If  the  public  is  to  be 
fully  satisfied  that  the  conclusions  reached, 
whatever  they  may  be.  In  fact  reflect  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  persona  having  the 
highest  competence  to  assess  the  evidence. 
Only  then  can  we  be  assured  of  the  neces- 
sary base  of  public  support  for  whatever  de- 
cision Is  finally  made  on  this  most  sensitive 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  arrived  at  no  final 
conclusions  as  to  whether,  or  under  what 
conditions,  petroleum  exploration  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  off  the  New  York  Coast. 
As  one  who  may  have  a  voice  In  influencing 
policy,  I  look  to  this  study  to  provide  me 
with  the  hard,  reliable  facts  on  which  to 
make  the  necessary  Judgments. 


COEUR  D'ALSNE  HEARINGS  ON 
BARRIERS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ade- 
quate income  in  retirement  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  goals  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. 

However,  true  economic  security  in  re- 
tirement can  never  be  a  reality  imtil  we 
resolve  the  mounting  health  care  costs 
which  pose  an  intolerable  drain  upon  the 
limited  incomes  of  the  elderly. 

Dsspite  the  valuable  protection  which 
medicare  affords,  the  threat  of  costly  and 
catastrophic  illness  is  all  too  real  for  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans.  In  fact,  medi- 
care covers  only  about  42  percent  of  the 
elderly's  health  care  expenditures.  A  ma- 
jor reason  is  because  of  crucial  gaps  in 
coverage,  such  as  reimbursement  for  es- 
sential out-of-hospital  prescription 
dnigs. 

To  help  seek  out  solutions  for  closing 
some  of  these  gaps,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  initiated  a  compre- 
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hensive  Inquiry  on  "Barriers  to  Health 
Care  for  Older  Americans."  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  searched  for  answers 
on  a  wide  range  of  other  relevant  issues 
for  the  aged,  including: 

How  spiraling  health  care  costs  are 
crippling  medicare  and  medicaid; 

Why  adequate  alternatives  to  needless 
institutionalization  are  not  being  devel- 
oped, and  why  home  health  care  re- 
sources are  dwindling; 

How  fragmentation  of  medical  services 
is  intensifying  the  health  care  dilemma, 
especially  in  Inner  cities  and  rural  areas; 
and 

How  can  medicare  and  medicaid  costs 
be  controlled,  while  assuring  equitable 
treatment  for  those  served  by  the  pro- 
grams? 

As  a  part  of  this  inquiry,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  chairing  hearings  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  where  the  committee  heard 
powerful  testimony  about  the  impact  of 
the  health  care  crisis  for  the  rural 
elderly. 

An  especially  effective  presentation 
was  made  by  George  McCourt,  who  is 
president  of  an  Idaho  club  affiliated  with 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

His  statement,  which  has  been  reported 
In  the  latest  edition  of  Senior  Citizen 
News,  provides  an  excellait  summary  of 
some  of  the  health  care  barriers  con- 
fnmting  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Mc- 
Court's  testimony  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  in  Senior  Citizen  News  de- 
scribing his  presentation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoLONs  Sex   Nkkds   or  Idaho   Acko 

Coeur  d'ALENX,  Idaho. — As  part  of  Its  con- 
tinuing series  of  hearings  on  Barriers  to 
Health  Care  for  Older  Americans,  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  traveled  to  Idaho  recently  to  hear  from 
seniors  about  their  health  care  problems. 

Senator  Prank  Church  (D.,  Idaho),  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
presided  dxwing  this  third  field  trip  for  the 
Subcommittee.  (Illinois  and  Maine  had  also 
been  visited  so  citizen  complaints  and  sug- 
gestions could  be  received.) 

The  300  people  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings heard  Church  explain  why  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant for  and  hear  the  views  of  the  people. 

"I  think  it  Is  Important  for  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  Aging  to  get  out  In  the  field 
for  flrst-hand  facts.  As  an  example  of  what 
can  hap{>en  when  public  servants  grew  re- 
mote from  the  realities  of  life,  I  refer  you  to 
to  the  message  which  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent's national   budget  in  January. 

"The  Administration,"  Church  declared, 
"wanted  to  raise  the  co-Insurance  and  de- 
ductibles under  Medicare,  claiming  that 
raising  the  cost  of  Medicare  would  make  the 
elderly  more  cost  conscious  and  reduce  utili- 
zation of  the  program. 

"But  what  worried  me  more  than  the  spe- 
cific proposal  was  the  Idea  behind  It  ...  that 
every  Increase  In  your  Social  Security  pay- 
checks should  always  be  accompanied  by  In- 
creases In  the  costs  of  Medicare.  This  must 
reflect  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  realities  of  life  for  the  elderly." 

ELOCRLT  TACE  WORRIES 

Among  the  leaders  who  testified  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  In  Idaho  was  George 
McCourt  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  President  of  a 


club  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

McCourt  told  the  Subcommittee:  "One  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  elderly  is  worry — 
worry  about  long-term  nursing  home  care, 
worry  about  the  bookkeeping  problems  of 
Medicare  co-Insurance  and  overcharges. 

There  Is  also  the  constant  fear  about  aches 
and  pains  that  develop  with  old  age,  espe- 
cially for  those  people  who  live  alone  and 
the  elderly  with  no  preparation  for  retire- 
ment and  with  no  positive  activity  to  par- 
ticipate In." 

McCourt  called  for  legislation  allowing  for 
an  annual  physical  checkup  under  Medicare 
at  no  cost  to  the  patient. 

McCourt  also  talked  about  home  health 
services:  "We  In  Idaho  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  In  greater  use  of  the  home 
for  care  of  the  elderly  by  an  expanded  home 
health  service.  This  will  cut  the  costs  Im- 
posed upon  the  elderly  who  now  must  pay 
expensive  nursing  home  care. 

"Another  factor  for  better  health,"  the 
Idaho  senior  declared.  Is  the  opportunity  In 
every  community  for  wholesome  recreational 
activity.  The  barriers  In  recreational  areas 
to  the  elderly  are  enormous.  Often  there  is 
no  public  transportation  to  recreational 
areas,  and  many  of  the  elderly  cannot  afford 
private  cars.  Thus  recreational  areas  are  often 
barred  to  the  older  person. 

"Inflation  Is  also  a  worry.  What  about  to- 
morrow, what  win  the  costs  be?  This  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  has  done  nothing 
to  protect  the  elderly  from  inflation.  It  Is 
now  up  to  Congress  to  keep  the  worker  and 
the  retiree  from  l>elng  plowed  under  by  big 
business  financial  machinery. 

"Plnally."  McCourt  explained,  "there  is  the 
problem  of  housing  for  the  elderly  Low  cost 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly  have  been 
stopped  by  the  President,  and  rumors  that 
we  hear  about  the  President's  new  housing 
proposals  sound  to  us  like  they  are  really 
meant  for  the  elderly  rich  .  .  .  but  not  the 
elderly  poor. 

"What  we  need  in  housing,"  he  concluded, 
"are  locations  close  to  churches  and  stores 
so  that  the  many  elderly  can  walk  In  safety 
on  errands — so  that  they  will  not  have  to 
depend  upon  public  transportation  or  upon 
their  friends  with  cars." 

Following  the  hearings  in  CJoeur  d'Alene, 
Senator  Church  announced  that,  while  no 
definite  dates  had  been  set,  he  expected  the 
Health  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  hear- 
ings on  Barriers  to  Health  Care  for  Older 
Americans  in  other  States  and  in  Waslilng- 
ton. 


A  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
COULD  SIGN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  4,  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  I  was,  unfortunately, 
necessarily  absent  from  Washington, 
D.C.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  bill  and 
congratulate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW. 
especially  its  chairman.  Senator  Magntj- 
soN,  and  Its  ranking  Republican,  Sena- 
tor Cotton,  for  their  outstanding  accom- 
plishment. For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bills, 
the  Senate  completed  action  on  the  bill 
in  1  day  and  at  the  same  figure  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  this  imexpected  and  im- 
precedented  action  is  Indicative  of  the 
true  spirit  of  compromise  that  now  exists 
in  the  Senate.  As  in  years  past,  many 
Senators  had  wanted  to  add  enlarging 


amendments  to  the  committee  bill.  In 
fact,  152  amendments  that  would  have 
increased  the  bill's  cost  by  $4.5  to  $5  bil- 
lion had  been  proposed.  However,  my 
colleagues  all  re*trained  themselves  com- 
mendably  and  reifconsibly  in  the  interest 
of  sending  the  President  a  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  that  he  could  sign. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bUl  will 
be  a  bill  that  the  President  could  sign 
without  any  fear  of  busting  the  budget 
or  contributing  to  inflation.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  totals  $33.6  billion,  an 
increase  of  $580  million  over  the  House 
bill.  The  final  bill,  therefore,  will  be  some- 
where between  $1.2  and  $1.8  billion  over 
the  President's  budget  request.  Some 
critics  will  claim  that  a  $1.2  to  $1.8  bil- 
lion increase  is  substantial  and  infla- 
tionary. However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  to  those  critics  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  gone  up  by  5.8  percent  since  the 
President  first  proposed  his  budget  re- 
quest. In  order  to  buy  the  same  amount 
of  services  that  the  administration  had 
requested  in  January,  its  budget  request 
must  l)e  increased  by  5.8  percent  or  $1,827 
billion— almost  the  exauct  amount  that 
the  Senate  has  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Moreover,  the  administration  has  re- 
cently indicated  that  tax  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1974  will  be  $10  billion  more 
than  January  estimates.  Such  an  In- 
crease in  expected  revenues  would  make 
possible  upward  adjustments  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  without  increasing  the 
budgetary  deficit. 

The  President's  efforts  to  curb  Federal 
spending  during  an  Infiatlonary  period 
are  commendable.  However,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  spending  for  domestic 
needs  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  I  hope 
fiscal  year  1974  will  see  this  country  op- 
erating on  a  ciurent  Labor-HEW  budget, 
not  on  outmoded,  2-year-old  continuing 
resolutions. 


CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  jimta  in  Chile  still  has  not 
altered  its  campaign  of  repression,  nor 
has  it  responded  fully  to  the  demands 
of  the  United  Nations  and  others  for 
strict  adherence  to  the  conventions  and 
protocols  requiring  respect  for  human 
rights. 

The  concern  of  the  Senate  was  voiced 
last  week  with  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  urges  the  President  to  cut  off  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  except  for 
humanitarian  aid,  until  the  President 
certifies  that  human  rights  are  being 
protected  In  Chile. 

Unfortunately,  rather  than  abide  by 
the  spirit  of  that  action,  the  admin- 
istration has  flouted  that  spirit  by  its 
actions  late  last  week.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  election  of  Salvadore  Allende 
as  president  of  Chile  3  years  ago,  the 
United  States  approved  an  extension  of 
credit  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  $24  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  accompanying  the  annoimce- 
ment,  the  first  reascm  given  for  the  will- 
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ing  extension  of  credit  to  Chile  was 
that  it  would  "reestablish  the  long-term 
market  relationship  which  U.S.  wheat 
has  had  in  Chile."  Apparently,  continued 
denial  of  human  rights,  which  Is 
described  in  recent  Washington  Post  edl- 
^  torials.  was  less  important  than  quickly 
establishing  close  commercial  relations 
with  the  militar>-  junta. 

The  second  reason  put  forward  by  the 
administration,  the  food  problems  in 
Chile,  may  at  some  point  reach  the  level 
that  humanitari3ui  aid  would  be  justi- 
fied. Bu*^  it  would  be  diflScult  to  under- 
stand why,  when  a  democratically  elected 
regime  was  in  power  that  the  food  prob- 
lems were  not  sufficiently  important  to 
justify  extension  of  a  3-year  $24  million 
credit  but  as  soon  as  a  military  govern- 
ment took  control,  that  situation  reached 
the  point  of  emergency. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  this  action  by 
the  United  States  is  in  our  long-term 
interest,  and  I  urge  the  Government  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  adopted  unani- 
mously a  week  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  well  as  articles  concerning  the 
wheat  sale,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  6,  1973] 
Human  Rights  in  Chile 

A  somber  numbers  game  Is  being  played 
out  In  Chile  over  the  total  of  Chileans  killed 
In  and  since  the  coup  of  Sept.  11.  The  Junta 
tends  to  minimize  the  toll — Its  latest  count 
Is  284  deaths  nationwide.  Others,  without 
the  junta's  Interest  In  advertising  Its  popu- 
lar acceptance  and  control,  have  produced 
much  larger  figures.  One  Journalist  who  vis- 
ited the  Santiago  morgue  on  two  successive 
days  counted  some  270  corpses.  A  CIA  esti- 
mate made  toward  the  end  of  September 
put  the  total  at  3.000  deaths,  of  which  a 
third  were  soldiers.  A  toll  of  soldiers  on  this 
scale  would  indicate  a  measure  of  popular 
resistance  considerably  greater  than  the 
junta  has  conceded  so  far. 

The  civilian  casualties  seem  to  fall  In  two 
categories.  First,  there  are  officials  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  deposed  AUende  government. 
The  junta  has  conceded  executing  some  of 
these  people  summarily;  additional  execu- 
tions have  been  reported  unoflBclally.  Then, 
there  are  nameless  workers,  supporters  of 
AUende.  In  the  slum  districts  In  Santiago 
and  other  cities;  pitched  battles  as  well  as 
Indiscriminate  shooting  and  bombing  by  the 
junta  have  been  reported.  Some  high  Allende 
aides  have  been  stashed  away  on  a  remote 
island,  without  trial.  For  others,  military 
trials  have  begun. 

The  Junta  has  been  at  least  partially  re- 
sponsive to  hixman  rights  appeals  from  the 
International  community.  A  mission  from 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  currently  In  Chile;  imfortunately. 
Red  Cross  reports  must  be  made  privately 
to  the  host  government,  which  need  not  re- 
veal the  results.  The  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  has  set  up  some 
20  havens  for  the  numerous  foreigners  who 
were  admitted  to  the  country  by  President 
Allende  but  who  are  now  subject  to  being 
designated  as  "criminals" — a  status  that 
would  make  them  Ineligible  for  the  Junta's 
safe-conduct  guarantees.  Some  of  these 
foreigners  have  feared  to  come  out  of  hiding 
into  the  "havens."  There  are  disquieting  re- 
ports that  Brazilian  police  have  arrived  in 
Chile  to  reclaim  some  Brazilian  refugees. 


The  State  Department  reported  this  week 
that  the  American  ambassador  In  Chile  had 
expressed  to  the  Junta  the  United  States' 
concern  for  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
Otherwise,  such  concern  has  been  largely 
muffled  by  a  hands-off  position  concealing 
evident  satisfaction  that  the  Allende  govern- 
ment Is  out  of  power.  If  the  administration 
is  to  keep  in  this  position  on  human  rights, 
it  could  at  least  ensure  that  no  moves  are 
made  In  unseemly  haste  to  allow  develop- 
ment loans  to  start  flowing  again  to  the  new 
Chilean  government;  the  United  States  had 
forced  a  virtual  suspension  of  such  loans  in 
order  to  put  pressure  en  Chile  In  negotia- 
tions over  eiqjropriated  American  firms. 

Of  Immediate  effect,  we  trust,  in  letting 
Santiago  know  that  Americans  hold  ChUe  to 
recognized  standards  in  human  rights,  are 
actions  m  Congress.  The  Senate,  by  voice 
vote  with  no  audible  objections,  has  ap- 
proved a  sense-of-Congress  resolution,  writ- 
ten by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.), 
asking  the  President  to  deny  economic  or 
military  aid  until  he  can  certify  that  Chile 
Is  fulfilling  Its  human  rights  obligations.  The 
House  is  working  on  its  own  resolution, 
which,  while  It  lacks  an  aid  suspension, 
makes  plain  the  House's  concern.  Enough 
legitimate  anxiety  has  been  stirred  by  re- 
ports from  Chile  to  make  House  action  es- 
sential now. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  6,  1973) 

Chilean   Wheat  Sale  Plan  Assailed  by 

Senator  Kennedy 

(By  Jeremiah  CLeary) 

The  U.S.  decision  to  underwrite  a  $24  mU- 
llon  emergency  wheat  sale  to  the  military 
government  of  Chile  yesterday  was  assailed 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kermedy,  D-Mass.,  as 
"an  affront  to  the  Senate  and  all  those  who 
respect  human  rights." 

Kennedy  reacted  sharply  to  announcement 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Department  that  the  administration 
had  guaranteed  payment  for  the  purchase 
of  120,000  metric  tons  for  Chile.  Kennedy 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
deal  was  arranged  only  two  days  after  the 
Senate  approved  his  sense-of-Congress  reso- 
lution urging  President  Nixon  to  withhold 
aid,  except  for  humanitarian  assistance,  untU 
"human  rights  are  respected  In  ChUe." 

Administration  sources  countered  that 
the  wheat  deal  was  approved  only  because 
of  the  humanitarian  consideration.  ChUe. 
these  sources  said,  has  barely  enough  wheat 
to  last  through  October  and  the  wheat  ship- 
ment will  arrive  just  In  time  to  avert  total 
disappearance  of  bread  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts from  the  strife-torn  South  American 
country. 

The  collision  between  Kennedy  and  the 
administration  Involves  an  issue  that  has 
long  troubled  the  U.S.  In  Its  relations  with 
Latin  nations.  Diplomatic  observers  note  that 
It  Is  a  moral  continuing  question  whether 
the  citizens  of  a  country  should  have  to 
suffer  privation  because  the  U.S.  does  not 
approve  of  the  actions  of  Its  government. 

Officials  recalled  the  dilemma  that  faced 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  in  1963 
when  the  brutal  repressions  of  the  regime  of 
Haitian  dictator  Francois  "Papa  Doc  "  Duva- 
Uer  Impelled  the  U.S.  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
Caribbean  nation.  The  question  faced  by 
Sen.  Kennedys  brother  was  whether  the  5 
million  Haitian  people  should  have  to  suffer 
because  of  the  sins  of  Duvaller  and  his  hand- 
ful of  henchmen. 

The  administration  view  on  the  military 
government  of  ChUe  appears  to  be  that  the 
10  mUUon  ChUeans  should  not  have  to  suf- 
fer because  the  actions  of  the  Junta  are 
repressive  In  other  words,  the  admmistra- 
tlon  viewpoint  Is  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  underwrote  the  Chilean  wheat  deal  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  weU  within  the  mean- 


ing of  the  Kennedy  seuse-of-Congresa  reso- 
lution. 

The  first  shipment  of  wheat,  now  being 
loaded  at  a  U.S.  port  wUl  reach  Chile  in 
about  two  and  a  half  weeks.  The  total  sale 
of  120,000  metric  tons  will  last  ChUe  only 
until  mid-November.  It  Is  known  that  ChUe 
has  orders  out  for  a  total  of  500,000  tons  of 
wheat,  some  of  It  from  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  but  that  these  supplies  cannot  reach 
South  America  before  the  Chilean  granaries 
empty.  All  sources  agree  that  ChUe's  food 
situation  will  have  eased  by  February  and 
March  when  the  next  harvest  occurs. 

Kennedy  said  he  was  "shocked"  by  the 
wheat  deal.  He  called  It  the  "latest  symbol 
of  our  willingness  to  embrace  a  dictatorial 
regime  which  came  to  power  In  a  bloody  coup 
and  which  continues  to  conduct  summary 
executions,  book  burnings,  Imprisonment  of 
political  prisoners  and  denial  of  the  right  to 
emigrate." 

He  said  he  could  not  believe  It  Is  In  the 
long-run  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to  support  a 
regime  that  Imprisons  elected  officials  and 
professors,  closes  newspapers  and  Is  guUty 
of  kUUng  and  beating. 

Kennedy  reportedly  Is  considering  holding 
a  meeting  of  his  Senate  committee  on 
refugees  to  hear  testimony  from  persons  who 
have  left  Chile  since  the  coup. 

Senate  Gale  McGee,  D-Wyo,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  also  Is  report- 
edly plsuinmg  hearings  on  the  Chilean  situ- 
ation next  month. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  6.  19  W] 

CHU-r  Gets  U.S.  Loan  fob  Wheat 

(By  Terrl  Shaw) 

The  U.8.  government  has  approved  a  $24 
mUUon  credit  to  the  new  military  govern- 
ment of  ChUe  for  the  purchase  of  desperately 
needed  wheat,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced. 

The  decision  brought  an  Immediate,  angry 
response  from  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  who  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Tues- 
day urging  the  administration  to  withhold 
aid  to  the  new  Chilean  government  until  it 
receives  assurances  that  human  rights  wUl  be 
respected  in  ChUe. 

Sen.  Kennedy  said  the  line  of  credit,  for 
the  purchase  of  120,000  tons  of  wheat,  "la 
eight  times  the  total  commodity  credit  offer- 
ed to  Chile  In  the  past  three  years  when  a 
democratically  elected  government  was  in 
power."  The  four-man  military  Junta  deposed 
the  leftist  government  of  Salvador  AUende  in 
a  coup  Sept.  11. 

During  the  three  years  of  the  Allende 
government,  the  United  States  approved  very 
little  economic  assistance  for  Chile,  and  San- 
tiago even  had  difficulty  obtaining  commer- 
cial credits. 

Laurel  C.  Meade,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Export  Market- 
ing Service,  said  the  Allende  government  did 
receive  a  $3.2  million  commodity  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  com  last  year.  Meade  pointed 
out  that  agricultural  credits  are  not  "con- 
cessional aid,"  since  the  loan  must  be  paid 
back  In  three  years  with  10  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

A  few  days  before  the  coup,  an  envoy  of 
the  Allende  government  returned  to  ChUe 
from  a  buying  trip  to  the  United  States  and 
reported  that  Chile  would  be  m  'grave  dif- 
ficulties" If  the  United  States  did  not  ap- 
prove the  credits  necessary  to  ChUe  to  pur- 
chase 300,000  tons  of  wheat. 

The  purchasing  agent.  Pedro  Bosch,  said 
the  extension  of  credits  depended  on  a  "po- 
litical decision  of  the  White  House." 

News  agencies  reported  the  following  de- 
velopments concerning  Chile: 

Panama  criticized  the  United  States  for 
the  seizure  Wednesday  of  a  Cuban  freighter 
in  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  request  of  the 
Chilean  Junta. 
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The  action,  confirmed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Thursday,  was  taken  t>ecause  ChUe  al- 
leged that  another  Cuban  freighter  had  fled 
the  ChUean  port  of  Valparaiso  carrying  a 
load  of  sugar  that  Chile  had  already  paid  for. 
Cuba  has  said  that  the  freighter  was  bombed 
and  strafed  during  the  coup. 

U.S.  sources  said  the  attachment  of  the 
vessel  does  not  imply  U.S.  approval  of  Chile's 
claim.  The  case  was  referred  to  a  U.S.  court 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  ChUe  troops  were  reported  to  be  con- 
ducting a  house-to-house  search  of  Santiago 
for  Socialist  Party  leader  Carlos  Altamirano, 
one  of  the  13  fugitives  on  the  junta's  "most 
wanted"  list  who  are  still  at  large. 

The  military  authorities  announced  an- 
other execution  of  a  suspected  leftist,  accused 
of  hiding  weapons  in  his  home  In  the  far 
northern  city  of  Arlca.  A  statement  said  he 
tried  to  grab  a  rlfie  from  one  of  the  soldiers 
searching  his  house. 

The  Associated  Press  said  that  33  execu- 
tions have  been  announced  by  the  junta 
since  the  coup.  Eleven  men  were  executed 
by  firing  squads  Thursday  night  at  Valdivla, 
650  mUes  south  of  Santiago,  on  charges  of 
attacking  a  police  outpost,  the  report  said. 
Critics  of  the  new  government  have  charged 
that  hundreds  of  its  opponents  have  l)een 
killed  whUe  unarmed  or  In  custody. 

About  5.000  persons  remain  in  a  detention 
camp  set  up  in  Santiago's  National  Stadium. 
Gen.  Oscar  BonUla,  the  Interior  minister, 
said  that  1,525  persons  have  been  released 
from  detention  since  the  coup.  600  are  being 
questioned  for  a  second  time  and  120  others 
have  been  sent  to  Jails,  apparently  to  await 
trial. 

Raul  Saez,  who  was  finance  minister  In 
the  government  of  AUende's  predecessor. 
President  Eduardo  Frel,  was  returning  from 
Venezuela  to  become  the  junta's  economic 
adviser,  news  agencies  reported  from  Santi- 
ago. 

Legislative  leaders  of  10  Western  European 
countries  sent  a  Joint  appeal  yesterday  to 
the  Chilean  government  to  save  the  life  of 
Chilean  Communist  leader  Luis  Corvalan, 
who  was  arrested  Sept.  27  and  is  now  facing 
a  military  treason  trial. 

A  spokesman  for  French  National  Assembly 
President  Edgar  Faure,  who  Initiated  the  ap- 
peal, said  that  Selwyn  Lloyd,  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  only  Parlia- 
ment speaker  of  the  nine  European  Economic 
Community  countries  not  to  sign  the  text. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4,  1973] 
RirucEKs  in  Chile 

Our  country  has  a  living  tradition  for  of- 
fering a  haven  to  victims  of  social,  religious 
and  political  upheaval.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  our  history,  Pilgrims,  Huguenots. 
Jews  and  CathoUcs  were  welcomed  when  per- 
secution In  their  homelands  forced  them  to 
emigrate.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poUtlcal 
refugees  came  to  our  shores  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  In  Central  Europe.  More  recent- 
ly, special  measures  were  enacted  by  the  U.S. 
government  for  the  Immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  Hungarians  and  Cubans. 

In  the  last  few  months,  many  leaders  of 
both  political  parties,  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, have  called  upon  the  Soviet  Umon  to 
allow  her  citizens  freedom  to  emigrate.  Such 
a  call  clearly  Implies  an  obligation  to  admit 
some  of  these  emigres  into  the  United 
States. 

Now  In  Chile,  the  democratically  elected 
government  has  been  violently  overthrown 
by  the  military  forces.  Large  numbers  of 
poUtlcal  refugees  from  neighboring  countries 
as  well  as  from  Chile  are  In  mortal  danger. 

I  call  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  both  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
to  foUow  the  hallowed  trtidltlon  symbolized 
by  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  should  Immedi- 
ately enact  specltJ  measures  to  open  our 
doors  to  the  political  refugees  in  Chile.  Not 
only  would  we  be  performing  the  ultimate 


humanitarian  act  of  saving  lives,  but  we 
would  also  be  sending  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  an  Important  signal  that  one  of  our 
most  valued  traditions  stiU  lives. 

Jebome  Grossman, 
Democratic    National    Committeeman 
from  MassachiLsetts. 
Boston,  Mass. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Nation  celebrated  Columbus  Day, 
commemorating  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ment of  Christopher  Columbus.  Chicago's 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  Included 
many  activities,  among  them  a  great  pa- 
rade led  by  Mayor  Daley  and  Congress- 
man Prank  Annunzio  which  is  always 
considered  one  of  the  city's  most  impor- 
tant annual  events. 

This  year's  parade  chairman  was  Ru- 
dolph L.  Leone.  Mr.  Leone  and  his  com- 
mittee chose  "America — A  Nation  of  Im- 
migrants" as  the  theme  of  the  parade.  It 
is  a  theme  which  reminds  us  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus'  historic  discovery  which 
made  possible  the  opening  up  of  this 
great  land  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  theme  which  reminds  us  of  the  rich- 
nes  all  our  many  traditions  have  brought 
to  America.  By  observing  Columbus  Day 
we  have  honored  the  man  who  discovered 
this  vast  and  wonderful  land,  and  the 
people  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
its  marvelous  growth. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  critics 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  have  ad- 
vanced a  number  of  legal  arguments 
against  its  ratiflcatlon.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  In  a  comprehensive  review 
of  this  treaty  by  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  in  1970,  its  committee  on 
international  law  concluded  that  these 
fears  were  quite  groundless.  The  conclu- 
sion to  their  report  stated: 

It  Is  plain  that  the  legal  arguments  pre- 
viously advanced  against  ratiflcatlon  of  the 
Convention  have  not  been  sustained  by  the 
passage  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  policy  this 
Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  determina- 
tion of  the  uselulness  of  ratification  of  the 
Convention  to  United  States  foreign  policy 
Interests  and  relations  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  at  the  United  Nations  be  left  to  the 
appropriate  organs  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration.  Both  President 
Truman  In  1950  and  President  Nixon  In  1970 
have  asked  that  the  Genocide  Convention  be 
ratified.  We  find  no  sound  legal  objection 
to  such  ratification  and  accordingly  urge 
prompt  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

This  treaty,  Mr.  President,  is  In  accord 
with  our  best  traditions.  As  a  leader  of 
nations  in  the  fight  for  human  rights,  we 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  delay  ratifi- 
cation. We  should  act  during  this  Con- 
gress. 


GROWTH  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a  most  irmovative  and 
ImfHjrtant  conference  was  held.  It  was 
called  the  National  Forum  on  Growth 
With  Environmental  Quality? — and  the 
question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  title 


symbolized  the  basic  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  to  explore  the  question  of 
whether  this  country  can  have  growth 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  quality 
of  life  for  our  citizens. 

The  forum  consisted  of  3  days  of  panel 
discussion  sessions  focusing  on  energy, 
land  use,  technology,  and  people  and 
quality  of  life.  Panelists  included  con- 
servationists and  representatives  of  the 
academic  community.  Government,  and 
industry. 

This  meeting  had  special  meaning  for 
me,  because  the  idea  for  it  originated 
from  a  remark  by  Russell  Train,  who 
came  to  Oklahoma  State  University  at  my 
invitation  to  be  the  commencement 
speaker  in  May  1972.  In  his  address  Train 
said: 

Above  aU,  we  need  a  national  debate  on 
growth. 

The  Midcontinent  Environmental 
Center  Association,  a  consortium  of  edu- 
cational, industrial,  agricultural,  and 
other  Interests  took  the  idea  and  ran 
with  it.  Working  with  the  MetropoUtan 
Tulsa  Chamber  oi  Commerce  and  with 
the  help  of  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion grant,  the  National  Forum  took 
shape. 

Train,  who  is  now  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
keynoted  the  meeting  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, September  24.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  sum- 
marized the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  duruig  the  3 -day  meeting  by  some 
35  speakers  and  panelists. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  subject  is 
of  vital  interest  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
Introductory  remarks  and  a  news  release 
covering  the  summary  by  Mr.  Jones  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    bt    Senator     Hknrt     Bellmon, 

Introduction  or  Hon.  Russell  E.  Train 

Sixteen  months  ago,  Russ^  Train  stood 
on  the  platform  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity delivering  the  commencement  address  to 
the  Class  of  '72.  In  that  address  he  raised  a 
question  of  Immense  proportions — not  just 
for  the  graduating  seniors  who  heard  him. 
but  for  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  regard  growth  of  population,  growth 
of  the  economy  and  growth  In  technology 
and  Increased  use  of  resources  as  the  Primary 
Measures  of  our  progress.  "Is  more  really 
better?"  he  asked. 

He  vised  the  forum  to  caU  for  a  national 
debate  on  growth,  calling  it  "a  challenge 
worthy  of  our  vast  Intellectual  and  moral 
resources." 

This  Is  one  time — perhaps  the  only  one  I 
know  of — when  a  challenge  of  high  purpoee 
was  not  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  speech 
ended.  A  number  of  Individuals,  particularly 
the  leadership  of  the  Midcontinent  Environ- 
mental Center  Association,  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  issue  RuaeeU  Train  had  raised. 
They  took  up  the  challenge  to  initiate  a  na- 
tional debate  on  growth.  They  were  soon 
Joined  by  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  University  of  Tulsa,  the  National  Science 
Ptoundatlon  and  many  other  organizations 
and  private  industries.  The  result  1$  the  Na- 
tional Forum  which  we  now  begin. 

The  leaders  who  have  contributed  so  much 
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In  time,  talent,  financing  and  plain  hard  work 
are  due  a  great  deal  of  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  program  and  outstanding  lineup  of 
speakers  and  panelists  assembled  to  hold  this 
national  forum  on  growth. 

They  have  aimed  for  open,  vigorous  dis- 
cussion with  no-holds-barred  exchanges. 

Few  meetings  which  have  been  15  months 
In  the  planning  and  formative  stage  are  held 
In  as  timely  a  fashion.  Since  Russell  Train 
Issued  his  challenge,  the  nation  has  faced  a 
myriad  of  growth-related  problems;  short- 
ages of  fuel,  steel,  food,  fertilizer,  and  trans- 
portation have  developed  to  emphasize  that 
growth  Is  straining  our  nation's  resources. 

In  my  view.  It  Is  especially  significant  that 
this  Forum  Is  being  held  In  Oklahoma.  One 
might  exp>ect  such  an  Initiative  to  come  from 
the  industrialized  East  Coast,  or  from  Cali- 
fornia— areas  already  plagued  by  growth 
problems. 

But  Instead,  the  Impetus  is  from  Okla- 
homa, a  state  not  yet  suffering  from  any  sig- 
nificant growth-related  problems;  Indeed,  a 
state  which  has  a  great  deal  of  growth  po- 
tential still  to  be  realized,  a  state  which  stUl 
has  the  major  Ingredients  needed  to  give  Its 
citizens  a  happy,  productive,  quality  exist- 
ence. 

It  also  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
call  Issued  by  Russell  Train  In  his  OSU 
commencement  address.  In  the  months  since 
that  time,  the  subject  of  growth  has  become 
widespread — not  Just  among  environmen- 
talists and  not  Just  among  citizens  of  the 
overpopulated  areas  of  our  nation.  It  Is 
a  subject  of  major  concern  In  the  White 
House  and  In  Congress,  and  a  concern  as 
well  for  those  of  us  In  Oklahoma  and  other 
such  states  whose  major  growth  still  lies 
ahead  of  us.  We  have  seen  elsewhere  the 
results  of  unmanaged  growth,  and  we  don't 
want  to  repeat  those  same  mistakes. 

As  we  begin  this  national  debate,  It  Is 
entirely  appropriate  to  have  a  keynote  ad- 
dress by  the  man  who  started  the  whole 
thing.  Russell  Train  Is  one  of  those  unusual 
men  who  has  served  In  all  three  branches  of 
government — first  In  the  legislative  branch 
as  Chief  Counsel  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conmilttee,  later  In  the  Judicial 
branch  as  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

In  1969  he  was  selected  for  a  major  role 
In  the  administrative  branch  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Interior.  In 
non-governmental  affairs,  he  foimded  the 
African  Wildlife  Leadership  Foundation  and 
was  later  president  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation. 

When  Richard  Nixon  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, he  called  upon  Russell  Train  to  be 
the  chief  advisor  on  environmental  affairs 
for  the  Incoming  administration.  And  when 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  It  was  again  Russell  Train  who  was 
called  upon  to  become  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  chief  environmental  advisor 
to  the  Nation. 

His  ability  and  outstanding  achievements 
at  CEQ  are  well  known  to  Congress  and 
throughout  the  government,  as  well  as  to 
those  outside  of  government  who  have  an 
Interest  In  environmental  quality.  His  excel- 
lent record  ultimately  led  the  President  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  nominate  Russell  Train 
to  become  chief  enforcer  of  our  Nation's 
environmental  protection  laws.  And  It  was 
Just  two  weeks  ago  today  that  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination  and  reaffirmed  Its 
confidence  In  Russell  Trata  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  aigaln  welcome 
to  Oklahoma  and  to  Introduce  for  the  Key- 
note Address,  my  friend  and  associate,  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Honorable 
Russell  E.  Train. 


Growth  WrrH  Environmentai,  Qualtft? 

TtTLSA,  Okla. — Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Tulsa  Tribune  today 
summarized  the  National  Forum  on  "Growth 
with  Environmental  Quality?"  as  a  "great 
meeting,"  which  has  knocked  some  of  the 
sharp  edges  off  our  preconceptions  and  smug 
assumptions  of  what  growth  and  environ- 
mental quality  are  skll  about. 

He  said  the  meeting  which  had  some  35 
top-filght  speakers  and  panelists  has  likely 
made  more  reasonable  i>eopIe  of  us. 

The  conference,  he  said,  had  "been  blessed 
as  the  Lord  blessed  the  lightning  bug — giving 
out  an  astonishing  amovuit  of  light  In  a  very 
small  space  with  practically  no  heat." 

Jones  capeullzed  the  remarks  made  here 
from  the  beginning  sp>eaker,  the  Hon.  Russell 
E.  Train,  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  who  spoke  Monday,  to 
Chet  Huntley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Big 
Sky  of  Montana  Inc.  Huntley  was  the  last 
major  speaker  In  the  three-day  conference 
which  has  had  some  650  persons  attending 
from  40  states. 

Pointing  to  Train's  talk,  Jones  said  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  should  growth  be  stopped, 
but  one  of  what  direction  growth  should 
take. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  more  or  fewer  high- 
ways across  the  nation,  but  one  of  deciding 
which  specific  highway  should  be  built  or  not 
built. 

"Societal  values  can't  be  offered  by  flat 
from  big  brother, "  he  said.  "They  must  be 
widely  shared.  Abstractions  last  only  until 
something  Is  done,  and  then  they  become 
hard  choices.  Everyone  Is  In  favor  of  less 
traffic  until  you  try  to  take  his  car  keys 
away." 

Jones  stated  that  "no  growth"  enthusiasm 
Is  simplistic. 

"We  win  have  offshore  drilling,  deep  water 
ports,  more  power  plants,  more  strip  mines 
and  bigger  land  fills.  The  trick  Is  to  put  them 
In  the  proper  places." 

People,  said  Jones,  who  buck  efforts  at 
sensible  ecological  action  m  the  belief  that 
that  will  preserve  growth  are  100  per  cent 
wrong.  He  was  drawing  from  Train's  talk  In 
the  statement  and  added  that  the  real  threat 
to  growth  is  public  desparatlon  brought 
about  by  an  Impossible  environment. 

Referring  to  the  talk  of  Dr.  Carl  Madden, 
chief  economist  of  the  VB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Jones  said  "growth  of  physical  ob- 
jects Is  not  the  same  as  wealth. 

"There  are  such  things  as  NOODS — nega- 
tive goods.  True  wealth  is  human  value,  and 
as  output  rises,  waste  and  pollution  rise 
faster." 

The  trick,  said  Jones,  Is  to  bend  down  the 
waste  and  pollution  graph  while  the  output 
graph  stays  steady  or  rises.  This  can  be  done 
by  more  efficient  use  of  energy,  he  added. 

The  new  enthusiasm  and  concern  for  en- 
vironment may  prove  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  of  the  century,  said 
Jones.  He  compared  It  to  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Jones  quoted  from  Mrs.  Joan  Flint's  talk 
In  which  he  said  U.S.  population  growth  Is 
as  21/2  million  per  year.  Mrs.  Flint  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Conmalsslon  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  P*uture. 

Today  there  are  1.9  million  women  who  are 
39  years  of  age — theoretically  past  the  child- 
bearing  age.  However,  there  are  3.9  million 
girls  who  are  13  and  Just  beginning  the  blrth- 
glvlng  age,  he  pointed  out. 

While  these  figures  suggest  the  nation  Is 
near  the  zero  population  level,  the  fact  is 
the  country  faces  the  possibility  of  an  enor- 
mous Increase  until  It  can  be  determined  If 
the  13-year-olds  retain  the  present  enthu- 
siasm for  lower  family  size. 

Replying  to  Richard  Cari>enter,  executive 
secretary,  Commission  on  Natural  Resources 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jones 
said  "we  are  still  In  an  early,  and  naturally 


confusing  era  of  data-Kutnering — what  do  we 
know,  what  don't  we  know,  what  could  we 
know  and  what  should  we  know." 

Carf>enter  had  said  that  present  antl-pol- 
lutlon  laws  and  environmental  regulations 
sometimes  appear  to  be  more  rigid  than  they 
really  are.  Congress  is  already  in  the  process 
of  re-examining  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  others 
have  certain  provisions  for  built-in  correc- 
tives or  mid-course  changes. 

Jones  repeated  the  statement  of  Blrmmg- 
ham,  Ala.,  Mayor  George  O.  Setbels  Jr.,  who 
had  said  some  builders  are  too  close  to  city 
haU. 

Anti-control  people,  said  Jones,  without 
mtendlng  to  be,  are  really  antigrowth  peo- 
ple, because  when  a  city  reaches  a  certain 
point  of  congestion  and  unpleasantness.  It 
begins  to  empty. 

"The  ephemeral,  but  absolutely  essential, 
matter  of  civic  pride  depends  on  how  well 
the  citizens  like  what  they  live  In,"  Jones 
said. 

Commenting  on  the  talk  of  Maynard  P. 
Venema,  board  chairman.  Universal  Oil 
Products  Co.,  Jones  said  the  function  of  an 
industrial  system  is  to  provide  goods  which 
the  people  think  they  need  and  therefore 
demand. 

That  America  has  achieved  this  better 
than  any  other  nation  while  its  environ- 
mental quality  sllpi>ed,  is  not  the  fault  of 
this  aim,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  some- 
times produced,  consumed  and  discarded 
less  wisely  than  we  should  have. 

Jules  Bergman.  American  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  science  editor  said  Monday  that  the 
nation  suffered  from  a  truth  famine.  The 
people  may  not.  he  said,  be  getting  the 
truth  out  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
about  the  real  Impact  problems  of  nuclear 
power. 

Jones  said  the  motor  Industry  has  not 
fully  explained  either  why  it  is  still  wedded 
to  Internal  combustion  engines  of  poor  effi- 
ciency, and  he  Is  convinced  the  building 
trades  must  face  the  question  of  why  so 
much  of  our  heat  and  cooling  vanishes  be- 
cause of  poor  Insulation  standards. 

"The  time  has  come  to  explore  the  engl- 
neermg  possibilities  of  putting  waste  heat 
where  heat  is  needed,  to  develop.  In  short, 
a  better  heat-exchange  technology." 

Jones  called  for  a  breakthrough  toward 
cheaper  buildings  made  largely  of  plastic, 
and  toward  building  100  completely  new 
cities  on  virgin  land. 

Repeating  the  words  concerning  energy  of 
Dean  McOee,  chairman  of  Kerr-McOee 
Corp..  Jones  said  imported  oil  may  amount 
to  two-thirds  of  our  requirements  by  1985. 
Even  if  the  economic  climate  makes  Its  prof- 
itable for  a  gigantic  new  domestic  oU  search 
to  get  underway  it  will  still  be  years  before 
the  Impact  will  be  felt. 

"Nearly  half  of  our  discoverable  oil  re- 
mains to  be  found,  and  perhaps  60  per  cent 
of  our  natural  gas. 

The  theory  that  we  can  shift  rapidly  to 
solid  fuels  and  still  retain  environmental 
quality  Is  doubtful." 

Jones  declared  "we  had  better  go  after  the 
oil  and  gas." 

Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  professor  chemical 
engineering.  University  of  Texas,  said  In  a 
speech  that  the  nation  failed  to  listen  to 
early  warnings  of  the  energy  problem.  Jones, 
in  reply  to  that,  said  It  Is  time  now  to  shut 
down  gross  polluters  along  with  the  abso- 
lutely-clean water  and  air  extremists. 

Voluntary  conservation  will  not  work,  said 
the  publisher,  as  be  pointed  out  that  indus- 
try, ^n  Its  own  self-interest.  Is  already  con- 
serving about  five  per  cent.  However,  all  the 
propaganda  In  the  world  is  not  going  to  get 
the  general  public  to  conserve  more  than 
another  five  per  cent,  he  added. 

By  1985,  this  nation  could  not  produce  half 
a  billion  barrels  of  shale  oil  If  it  started  a 
crash  program  tomorrow,  Jones  added. 
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He  echoed  the  words  of  Laurence  I.  Moss, 
president  of  the  Sierra  Club,  by  saymg  that 
energy  has  been  priced  too  low. 

"We  should  charge  energy  producers  with 
the  full  bill  for  the  social  and  environmental 
problems  which  their  product  have  visited 
upon  the  public." 

Replying  to  Gene  P.  Morrell,  vice  president 
of  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  Jones  said  our 
domestic  energy  production  has  been  hin- 
dered by  64  governmental  regulatory  agen- 
cies, all  created  when  domestic  oil  and  gas 
was  plentiful. 

In  reference  to  W.  Donham  Crawford,  pres- 
ident of  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Jones 
noted  the  prospects  of  brownouts  or  worse, 
continue  to  grow  and  new  plants  are  late 
being  built  because  of  court  battles. 

One  thing  the  industry  needs,  said  Jones, 
is  a  one-stop  shopping  center  to  gain  per- 
mission to  build. 

We  won't  have  much  new  power  if  we  have 
to  keep  waiting  for  permission  from  a  multi- 
tude of  regulatory  offices,  Jones  said. 

Alluding  to  the  talk  of  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Com- 
mittee for  the  Third  Century,  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Jones  said  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  world  today  is  population  growth.  Now 
standing  at  3.9  billion.  It  Is  rising  two  per 
cent  annually. 

The  United  Nations,  he  said.  Is  going  to 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  population  prob- 
lems In  light  of  the  fact  that  underdeveloped 
nations  with  3.8  billion  people  are  Increasing 
at  a  rate  of  2.6  per  cent  yearly. 

Commenting  on  a  land-use  panel  at  the 
meeting  here,  Jones  said  much  land  use 
propanganda  Is  merely  a  socialist  and  collec- 
tivism effort  to  lodge  the  true  control  of 
American  real  estate  In  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

Jones  feels  profits  made  from  selling  land 
should  be  taxed,  not  with  capital  gains  bene- 
fits, but  at  full  Income  tax  rates. 

Tiirning  to  conservation,  Jones  said  much 
of  the  pressure  against  growth  is  based  on 
the  assumption  of  despoliation. 

"But  growth  can  mean  refinement.  It  only 
requires  that  land  be  reserved  for  its  best  use 
and  that  Its  productivity  be  mamtalned  or 
improved." 

Jones  said  the  demand  for  "non-essen- 
tials," in  today's  life  style  will  abate.  There 
will  be.  he  added,  more  recycling,  more  land 
use  p>ollcles,  more  International  conventions 
to  prevent  degradation  of  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere  to  protect  endangered  species. 

In  the  area  of  energy.  Jones  said  transform- 
ing solar  energy  toward  economically  feasible 
electricity  requires  techniques  not  yet  avail- 
able, yet  solar  power  is  the  only  power  pres- 
ently conceivable  that  has  no  ecological  prob- 
lems. 

Jones  agresd  with  Dr.  Lester  Lees,  director 
of  the  environmental  quality  laboratory  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  that 
the  country  is  faced  with  a  time  problem  as 
the  demand  for  energy  doubles  every  15  years. 

The  energy  demands  of  buildings,  Jones 
pointed  out,  could  be  reduced  by  30  to  50 
per  cent  by  better  engineering. 

"If  we  can  survive  the  next  25  years  with- 
out serious  dislocations  brought  about  by  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  our  present  en- 
ergy habits,  new  technologies  are  waiting  In 
the  wings  to  make  the  long-range  future 
much  brighter,"  Jones  concluded. 

The  Forum  was  in  answer  to  a  challenge 
voiced  back  In  1972  by  EPA  Administrator 
Russell  Train,  then  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  At 
that  time,  he  called  tor  a  "national  debate  on 
growth." 

The  Forum  was  sponsored  by  the  Mld- 
contlnent  Environmental  Center  Association 
(MECA),  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Joseph  H.  Williams,  president  of  the 
Tulsa-based  Williams  Companies,  was  gen- 
eral chairman. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
today  to  urge  a  halt  to  the  aggression 
that  broke  the  cease-fire  and  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

While  all  nations  must  regret  the 
senseless  retiUTi  to  violence  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  decision  by  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
attack  on  the  holiest  of  all  Jewish  reli- 
gious holidays,  Yom  Kippur,  deserves 
speciaJ  censure. 

There  was  a  growing  hope  in  the  world 
that  new  Initiatives  for  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  countries 
would  take  root  and  that  the  cease- 
fire and  fragile  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
since  1967  would  be  replaced  by  a  perma- 
nent settlement. 

That  hope  was  smashed  on  Saturday 
when  United  Nations  observers  under 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Orga- 
nization, Commander  Maj.  Gen.  Ensio 
Siilasvuo  reported  that  Egyptian  forces 
had  violated  the  cease-fire  by  crossing 
over  the  Suez  Canal  and  that  Syrian 
forces  simultaneously  had  moved  across 
the  cease-fire  lines  along  their  border 
with  Israel. 

The  announcement  of  actual  violations 
of  the  cease-fire  culminated  days  of 
massing  of  troops  along  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  borders,  actions  which  Israel  in- 
telligence reported.  The  Israeli  Gtovem- 
ment  consciously  decided  not  to  order  a 
preemptive  strike. 

All  nations  must  share  the  sense  of 
regret  that  the  restraint  demonstrated 
by  the  Government  of  Israel  and  the  ef- 
forts of  other  nations  to  try  and  convince 
Egypt  and  Syria  not  to  go  forward  were 
not  successful. 

Now  we  can  only  urge  all  nations  to 
end  the  senseless  violence  and  to  adiiere 
once  more  to  the  1970  cease-fire  aCTee- 
ment  sp>onsored  by  the  United  States  .N. 

Prom  that  point,  one  can  hopefulm 
begin  the  diflBcult  task  of  rekindling  the  ' 
efforts  to  fEicilitate  negotiations  for  a 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 


THE  TUSSOCK  MOTH 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 7  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  on  a  forest  pest,  the  Tus- 
sock moth,  and  the  serious  damage  being 
done  to  Northwest  forests.  In  addition  to 
damage  cited  by  the  article,  this  year  at 
least  140,000  acres  of  forest  have  sus- 
tained damage  in  northern  Idaho. 

Congress  needs  to  understand  the 
threat  to  our  forest  renewable  resources, 
8is  the  legislative  branch  may  be  called 
upon  to  debate  the  subject  of  alterna- 
tives for  control  of  this  forest  pest.  In 
January  1972,  the  only  known  success- 
ful chemical,  DDT,  for  use  in  combating 
the  Tussock  moth  was  declared  unavail- 
able, except  imder  emergency  conditions, 
for  use  In  fighting  forest  and  agricultural 
pests.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  recom- 
mendation for  emergency  certification  of 
DDT  for  control  of  this  Tussock  moth 
outbreak  was  refused  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
William  Ruckelshaus  in  late  April  1973. 
Some  of  the  reasoning  in  the  denial  for 
use  of  DDT  was  that  the  outbreak  would 
collapse  of  its  own  accord  naturally  be- 


cause of  a  virus  attack  that  builds  up  in 
the  larvae,  according  to  history  of  prior 
outbreaks.  The  predictions  of  moth  popu- 
lation decline  in  1973  were  wrong  and 
the  serious  damage  resulting  exceeded 
the  most  pessimistic  predictions.  To  date, 
there  is  no  known  available,  effective, 
registered  chemical  control  for  the  Tus- 
sock moth.  In  view  of  the  continuing 
threat  by  this  pest  to  our  forests,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  must 
reevaluate  its  appraisal  for  emergency 
use  of  DDT. 

Field  crews  are  now  studying  the  loca- 
tions and  numbers  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
Tussock  moths  this  fall  which  will  be- 
come the  outbreak  of  1974.  When  their 
reports  are  in,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
decide  Ewiministratively  or  through  legis- 
lation on  a  course  of  action  that  will 
effectively  control  this  pest. 

I  urge  your  careful  attention  to  the 
attached  Washington  Post  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moths  TaiocEK  Support  for  DDT 
(By  Joe  Prazler) 

La  Grande,  Oreo. — Public  support  for  use 
of  the  banned  pesticide  DDT  is  growing 
stronger  here  as  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  prime  forest  faU  victim  to  an  Infestation 
of  tussock  moth. 

It's  a  bread-and-butter  issue  In  this  lum- 
ber and  farming  town  of  10.000,  whose  econ- 
omy is  supported  by  the  wood  products 
Industry. 

'"People  around  here  were  against  stuff 
like  DDT  untU  the  moth  got  their  land.  Now 
they  don't  care  what  It  takes.  They  want 
thU  thing  stopped,"  said  John  McGhehey, 
state  regional  forester  for  the  La  Grande 
area. 

The  Infestation,  which  turns  woodlands 
rusty  brown.  Is  In  Its  second  year  and  timber 
industry  and  forest  officials  say  it  covers 
about  600,000  acres  in  northeast  Oregon  and 
southeast  Washington.  It  covered  200.000 
acres  a  year  ago.  The  federal  Environment 
Protection  Agency,  which  banned  use  of 
DDT,  rejected  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  emer- 
gency request  to  use  the  pesticide  against 
the  tussock  moth  earlier  this  year. 

The  service  currently  is  seeking  a  DDT  sub- 
stitute and  researchers  say  they  expect  to 
have  test  results  in  several  weeks.  If  a  sub- 
stitute Is  not  found,  the  service  may  re- 
new Its  request  to  EPA.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  L.  Butz  has  promised  support  If  no 
substitute  Is  found. 

But  La  Grande  residents  wonder  If  the 
forest  can  stand  another  year  of  experiment- 
ing while  the  moth  goes  unchecked. 

In  grocery  stores.  In  taverns  and  on  the 
street,  people  offer  a  similar  argument: 
"When  the  trees  are  all  dead  and  the  forest 
Is  gone,  all  the  wildlife  they're  worried 
about  saving  will  be  gone  anyway." 

Normally  a  virus  appears  In  the  tussock 
moth  population  and  kills  off  the  infesta- 
tion in  Its  third  year. 

But  foresters  and  pest  control  specialists 
say  that  may  not  happen  this  time — that 
there  are  several  Infestations  In  the  area, 
and  as  one  dies  off,  others  may  replace  It, 
continuing  the  destruction. 

The  moth  la  native  to  the  western  half  of 
North  America,  and  occasionally,  when 
weather  conditions  and  other  factors  are 
right,  the  population  explodes. 

Entomologists  say  the  explosion  foUows 
several  years  of  inconspicuous  buildup  and 
usually  Is  first  noticed  when  the  trees  start 
to  die.  In  the  second  year  of  the  three-vear 
cycle. 

McGhehey  said  the  Infestation  was  noticed 
last  sximmer. 
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"Right  now,  In  the  worst  of  It,  there  are 
up  to  500  larvae  per  1,000  square  Inches  of 
foliage  .  .  .  that's  the  way  we  measure  It. 

•'It  only  takes  100  per  1,000  Inches  to  de- 
foliate a  tree,  and  20  Is  considered  an  infes- 
tation." 

He  said  it  would  take  a  klU  of  from  95  to 
99  per  cent  to  stop  the  Infestation. 

Insecticides  and  microbials  tested  resulted 
in  Icllls  ranging  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  Mc- 
Ghehey  said. 

"That's  just  not  enough.  There  are  too 
many  of  Ihem  out  there." 

KUls  of  100  per  cent  have  been  reported 
In  other  Infestations  where  DDT  was  used. 

McOhehey  said  effects  of  the  infestation 
would  be  felt  for  years  even  If  the  moth  were 
stopped  Immediately. 

Logging  companies  are  hurrying  to  get  tus- 
sock-lcllled  timber  out  of  the  woods  and  into 
the  mills  before  It  rots  and  becomes  useless. 
Mills  are  crammed  with  logs  and  hundreds 
of  board  feet  remain  to  be  salvaged.  White 
flr,  which  makes  up  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  kill,  must  be  salvaged  within  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  Douglas  firs  may  last  four  or  five 
years. 

"There's  going  to  be  an  oversupply,  then 
we'll  see  a  shortage.  A  slump.  Mills  covUd 
close."  McGhehey  predicted. 

Gary  Welher,  a  production  official  for  Boise- 
Cascade  Corp.,  the  region's  largest  employer. 
said  the  kill  of  immature  timber  has  been 
heavy.  The  trees  had  been  scheduled  for 
harvest  in  future  decades,  and  cannot  be 
salvaged,  he  said. 

"In  about  30  or  40  years — I  think  that's 
when  the  full  weight  of  this  thing  is  going  to 
hit  US." 

Boise-Cascade  Is  holding  off  on  reforesta- 
tion programs  until  it  sees  what  will  happen 
with  the  moth. 
There  are  other  problems,  too. 
In  August  lightning  started  a  forest  fire 
In  an  area  deadened  and  dried  by  the  moth. 
Drought  conditions  made  forests  even  more 
flammable.  Flames  ripped  through  6,000  acres 
and  threatened  the  town  twice  before  the 
fire  was  controlled  a  week  later. 

Logging  companies  say  many  men  refuse 
to  work  in  tussock  kills  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall  because  particles  of  skin  shed  by  the 
moths  contain  a  toxin  that  causes  a  reaction 
similar  to  a  bad  case  of  poison  oak  or  poison 
Ivy. 

Butz  flew  over  the  infested  area  Aug.  31 
and  said  he  would  work  to  get  DDT  released 
if  it  appeared  nothing  else  would  end  the 
Infestation. 

"We  shouldn't  let  a  great  natural  resource 
like  our  timber  be  wasted  away  because  of  a 
completely  inflexible  rule,  he  said. 

"We're  trying  to  de-  eloo  some  alternate 
methods  of  controlling  the  tussock  moth, 
and  with  some  promise,  but  we  can't  wait 
much  longer  and  see  our  forest  devastated." 
Two  bills  have  been  lntr.;duced  In  Congress 
to  relax  DDT  rules  for  the  gypsy  moth  in  the 
East.  Butz  predicted  a  tough  flght  for  the 
bills,  saying  they  would  be  seen  as  anti- 
environment  by  many  congressmen. 

"There  should  be  a  margin  for  Judgment 
in  cases  like  this,"  he  said. 

David  Graham,  who  heads  Insect  and  dis- 
ease control  in  the  Pacii^c  N'-rthwest  for  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  said  four  Insecticides  and 
two  biological  agents  wer^  tested  this  sum- 
mer. 

So,  far,  application  of  the  virus  that 
naturally  wipes  out  the  moth  infestations 
seems  to  have  produced  the  best  results. 

If  tests  indicate  DDT  is  needed  to  stop  the 
moth,  the  Forest  Service  will  reapply  to  the 
EPA  in  December. 

If  permission  is  given  to  use  DDT,  the  In- 
secticide would  be  sprayed  in  May  or  June. 

Graham  said  they  would  have  to  have  a 
decision  from  the  EPA  by  May  1.  The  need 
to  use  the  spray  would  be  reverlfled  right 
before  it  was  scheduled  to  be  applied. 

"We  want  this  on  a  contmgency.  We'd  like 


to  have  it  sitting  on  the  shelf,  so  to  speak.  In 
case  it  is  needed,"  Graham  said. 

He  said  the  Forest  Service  opposes  use  of 
DDT  generally,  but  has  to  weigh  the  effect3 
of  it  against  what  the  moth  wUl  do  un- 
checked. 


SUCCESSFUL  GEOTHERMAL  EX- 
PERIMENTS UNDERSCORE  NEED 
FOR  ENERGY  R.  &  D.  FUNDS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  held  extensive  hearings  this 
summer  on  the  problems  and  prospects 
for  developing  geothermal  power  re- 
sources. During  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings, committee  members  heard  a  wide 
range  of  testimony  touching  on  every 
aspect  of  geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment. 

One  form  of  geothermal  energy  which 
the  subcommittee  believes  may  hold 
great  promise  for  future  development  is 
energy  trom  hot  dry-rock  geothermal 
systems.  These  systems  are  found  in  re- 
gions where  heat  is  contained  in  imper- 
meable rock  of  low  porosity.  To  develop 
the  resource,  it  is  necessary  to  drill  a 
hole  and  fracture  the  rock  by  the  detona- 
tion of  an  explosive  device  or  by  pres- 
sure-driven water.  Water  is  then  inject- 
ed into  the  voids  and  cracks  in  the  rock 
where  it  is  heated,  and  is  brought  to  the 
surface  and  used  to  drive  a  turbine. 

While  this  technology  is  still  in  the  re- 
search state,  the  potential  energy  re- 
coverable from  hot  dry-rock  resources, 
according  to  all  estimates,  is  very  large. 
Although  the  research  and  development 
work  which  remains  to  be  done  is  impres- 
sive, the  subcommittee  believes,  based 
upon  its  hearings,  that  the  problems  are 
not  insurmoimtable.  There  is  an  imme- 
diate need  for  funding  of  research  proj- 
ects on  systems  like  hot  dry-rock  geo- 
thermal energy. 

Mr.  Allen  L.  Hammond  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  this  problem  entitled 
"Dry  Geothermal  Wells:  Promising  Ex- 
perimental Results."  This  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  5,  1973,  issue  of 
Science,  presents  the  results  of  a  dry- 
rock  research  project  undertaken  ly  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  facihty.  Mr. 
Hammond  notes  that  the  experiment  has 
shown  that  granite  can  be  hydrofrac- 
tured  to  create  a  well  and  that  the  re- 
sultant well  is  impermeable  enough  to 
hold  water  tightly.  These  results  have 
important  consequences  for  the  future 
of  hot  dry-rock  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  article  is 
relevant  to  several  legislative  proposals 
now  before  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Science,  Oct.  6,  1973] 

Dry    Geothekmal    Wklls:    Pkomising 

EXPESCMENTAL    RESXTLTS 

(By  Allen  L.  Hamimond) 

Assessments  of  the  prospects  for  geother- 
mal energy  have  tended  to  put  the  high- 
est emphasis  on  hot  water  deposits  such  as 


those  now  being  used  to  produce  electricity 
at  Cerro  Prleto,  Mexico.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  electric  power  that  could  be  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  with  heat  from 
geothermal  wells — 132,000  megawatts  by  1985 
and  395.000  megawatts  by  the  year  2000,  ac- 
cordi.ig  to  one  widely  accepted  study ' — are 
based  prlmarUy  on  the  postulated  exploita- 
tion of  such  resources.  But  the  development 
oi  known  hot  brine  fields  in  California's  Im- 
perial Valley  and  elsewhere  has  been  delayed 
pending  granting  of  leases  for  drilling  on 
federal  lands  and  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures for  environmental  review  of  pro- 
nosed  wells.  In  the  meantime,  results  from 
a  successful  hydrofracturing  experiment  in 
crystalline  rock  and  new  ideas  about  how 
to  extract  energy  from  hydrofractured  geo- 
thermal wells  api>ear  to  have  Improved  the 
prospects  for  tapping  deposits  of  dry,  hot 
rock.  Since  these  dry  geotherm.al  deposits  are 
believed  to  constitute  a  resource  at  least  ten 
times  as  large  as  deposits  permeated  by 
groundwater,  the  potential  for  geothermal 
power  may  be  even  greater  than  the  estl- 
matss  above  sugjjest. 

The  experiment  in  question  was  conducted 
in  a  te:t  well  drilled  780  m  1  .to  the  rock 
at  one  edge  of  a  huge  volcanic  caldera  In 
the  Jemez  Mountains  of  northern  New  Mex- 
ico by  researchers  from  the  nearby  Los 
Alamos  Sclent. flc  Laboratory  (LASL),  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsslo  i   facility. 

Water  was  pumped  under  pressure  into  a 
section  of  the  well  to  open  cracks  in  the  rock 
surrounding  the  borehole.  This  hydrofrac- 
turing technique  is  widely  used  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  Increase  the  permeability 
of  oll-bearlng  sedimentary  rocks  and  Improve 
cll  recovery,  but  the  technique  had  not  been 
demonstrated  In  granite  and  other  crystal- 
line rock  formations. 

According  to  M.  Smith  and  D.  Brown  of 
LASL,  the  experiment  showed  not  only  that 
crystaUlne  rocks  can  be  hydraullcally  frac- 
tured, but  that  modest  pressures  are  re- 
quired. Water  In  the  test  well  began  pene- 
trating the  rock  when  pressures  at  the  well- 
head reached  8  to  12  million  newtons  per 
square  meter,  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  rock  being  fractured.  Study  of  the  cores 
obtained  from  the  well  showed  that,  al- 
though the  rock  ranged  In  composition  from 
granite  to  more  basic  materiils  such  as 
amphibolite,  the  pressure  at  which  fractur- 
ing began  depended  primarily  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  preexisting  cracks  in  the 
rock.  These  cracks  were  found  to  be  cemented 
closed  with  minerals — calcite  and  silica  in 
the  granite,  chlorite  In  the  amphibolite — 
deposited  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
researchers  believe,  by  circulating  ground- 
water. Hence  rock  with  an  abundance  of  pre- 
existing cracks  was  only  slightly  easier  to 
fracture  than  intact  rock. 

Perhaps  more  important  for  potential  geo- 
thermal applications,  the  cracks  leaked  very 
little  water.  As  long  as  the  pressure  in  the 
well  was  maintained  within  a  suitable  range, 
the  cracks  were  held  open  by  fluid  pressure 
alone  and  did  not  grow  with  time,  nor  did 
measurable  amounts  of  water  escape.  This 
result  contrasts  that  subsurface  rock  would 
with  predictions  by  many  geologists  be 
highly  fractured  and  hence  very  permeable, 
making  It  Impossible  to  circulate  water 
through  the  cracks  to  collect  heat  and  trans- 
port It  to  the  siu'face  without  continually 
adding  water.  The  results  of  the  LASL  experi- 
ment thus  suggest  that  crystalline  rock 
geologic  formations,  at  least  In  this  one  area, 
are  readily  hydrofractured,  yet  tight  enough 
to  make  extraction  of  geothermal  energy 
feasible. 


'  Panel  on  Geothermal  Energy  Resources, 
Assessment  of  Geothermal  Energy  Resources 
(Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1972). 
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The  LASL  team  had  calculated  that  cracks 
should  form  preferetitially  in  the  vertical  di- 
rection, and  they  found  this  to  be  true  when 
pressures  were  Increased  gradually  during 
the  hydrofracturing  process.  They  were  also 
able  to  detect  saismlc  signals  from  the  frac- 
turing process  at  the  surface,  a  result  that 
the  experimenters  believe  wUl  allow  the 
orientation  and  extent  of  the  crack  away 
from  the  well  bore  to  be  determined  in  future 
experiments.  Other  facets  of  the  experiment 
were  directed  toward  measuring  the  min- 
imum principal  stress  (that  which  must  be 
overcome  to  hold  the  cracks  open)  and  re- 
lated mechanical  parameters  of  the  rock 
adjacent  to  the  well. 

Planning  Is  now  under  way  for  a  second 
experimental  well  1.5  to  1.8  km  In  depth. 
Cores  from  this  well  are  to  be  recovered  over 
its  entire  depth  to  provide  a  continuous  sec- 
tion of  continental  rock  for  geological  and 
petrographlc  studies,  and  measurements  of 
temperature,  conductivity,  and  gases  given 
ofr  by  pore  fluids  are  to  be  made  every  9  m. 
If  hydrofracturing  experiments  also  prove 
successful  in  this  well,  the  LASL  experiment- 
ers hope  to  drill  a  pair  of  still  deeper  wells, 
the  second  of  which  would  be  directed  so  as 
to  intersect  a  large  crack  hydrofractured  In 
the  first,  and  set  up  a  prototype  geothermal 
power  system  (Fig.  1).  Water  circulating 
down  one  well,  through  the  crack  in  the  hot 
rock,  and  up  the  other  well  would  carry  off 
heat  that  could  be  used  to  run  a  power  tur- 
bine at  the  surface.  Unless  the  rock  fractures 
further  as  it  cools,  making  additional  hot 
rock  available  to  the  system — a  phenomenon 
that  has  not  been  demonstrated — the  initial 
crack  must  be  large  enough  to  supply  heat  for 
ten  or  more  years  in  a  practical  power  sys- 
tem. The  LASL  team  believes  that  such  a 
crack,  erctending  1.25  km  from  the  borehole 
(compared  with  an  estimated  40-m  crack 
In  their  first  experiment),  is  well  within  the 
realm  of  the  hydrofracturing  technique,  al- 
though whether  problems  will  be  encoun- 
tered In  scaling  up  to  this  size  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  L.\SL  experiment  appears  to  have  re- 
moved two  of  the  prmclpal  concerns  over  the 
feasibility  of  tapping  dry  geothermal  de- 
posits In  Igneous  rocks — It  has  shown  that 
granite  can  be  hydrofractured  and  that  it  is, 
at  least  in  one  region,  impermeable  enough 
to  held  water  tightly.  (Even  drilling  In  the 
granite,  the  most  expensive  operation  In  es- 
tablishing such  a  geothermal  well,  turned  out 
to  be  not  as  difficult  as  had  been  expected.) 

Thinking  about  the  optimum  method  of 
recovering  heat  from  the  earth  is  only  be- 
ginning:, however.  One  concept  that  could 
greatly  increase  the  economic  life  of  hot  rock 
geothermal  systems  (and  decrease  their  cost) 
Is  that  proposed  by  B.  Rayleigh  of  the  Menlo 
Park.  California,  research  center  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Observing  that  in  many 
regions  the  stresses  In  subsurface  rock  are 
reasonably  constant  over  large  areas,  Ray- 
leigh suggests  that  geothermal  wells  be 
drilled  at  an  angle,  in  a  direction  perpendic- 
ular to  the  expected  orientation  of  frac- 
tures. Then  a  series  of  paraUel,  vertical  cracks 
could  be  fractured  from  a  single  well,  pos- 
sibly spaced  as  close  as  every  30  m.  Slant 
drUimg  techniques  are  common  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry, although  not  yet  developed  for  crys- 
talline rock,  and  Rayleigh's  preliminary  cost 
estimates  Indicate  that  such  a  system  could 
be  competitive  with  existing  sources  of  elec- 
tricity, even  with  cracks  of  relatively  mod- 
est size.  StUl  other  ideas  may  emerge  as  more 
hydrofracturing  experiments  are  performed 
and  the  design  of  geothermal  systems  moves 
from  the  feasibUity  stage  to  engineering 
design. 

Assessing  the  extent  of  dry  geothermal  re- 
sources and  drUling  to  prove  out  suspected 
deposits  has  also  barely  begun.  Preparations 
for  such  assessments  are  going  forward  at  a 
site  In  the  vicinity  of  MarysvUle,  Montana, 


however,  at  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
"mother  lode"  of  geothermal  deposits,  at  least 
in  this  country  The  deposit  Is  an  apparent 
remnant  of  a  geologically  recent  magma  In- 
trusion that  very  nearly  became  a  volcano 
and  that  left  what  Is  believed  to  be  bUlions 
of  dollars  worth  of  heat  within  1  or  2  km  of 
the  surface.  The  project,  directed  by  D. 
Stewart  of  the  BatteUe  Memorial  Institute 
laboratory  In  Richland,  Washington,  and 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
will  determine,  among  other  things,  whether 
groundwater  Is  present  or  whether  the  de- 
posit is  dry. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT PERSISTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. I  am.  Indeed,  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  just  issued  a  re- 
port on  improving  the  age  discrimina- 
tion law. 

The  report  states  that  only  about  50 
percent  of  all  workers  aged  40  to  64  are 
protected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
Furtharmore,  less  than  $1.5  million  is 
budgeted  for  enforcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Only  5  percent  of  the 
total  staff  and  expenditures  of  the  wage 
and  hour  divi.'^icn  are  devoted  to  the  en- 
forcement cf  a  law  which  is  complex  and 
nationwide  in  scope. 

Thus,  not  all  older  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  the  law,  and  those  that  are  may 
not  be  receiving  adequate  protection. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  included  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  provi- 
sions which  would  have  extended  the 
coverage  of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employees,  and  to  employers  of  20  or 
more  employees  instead  of  the  current 
limit  of  25  or  more.  Also  included  was 
an  increase  in  the  authorization  for  -en- 
forcement of  the  act  from  $3  to  $5  mil- 
lion. These  amendments  were  lost  in 
conference. 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  will  be  reconsidered  and  enacted. 
Job  bias  for  older  workers  is  still  a  very 
real  and  serious  problem  today  and  the 
law  should  be  extended  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 


METRO  ACCESSIBILITY  TO  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  pass- 
age of  thfe  Architectural  Barriers  Act  in 
1968  made  it  national  policy  that  build- 
ings constructed  with  Federal  fimds 
should  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped. 

However,  a  question  later  arose  con- 
cerning whether  this  act  applied  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  Metro  subway 
stations— in  large  part  because  of  the 
unique  Pederal-State-local  relationship 
under  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  compact. 

Amendments  to  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act,  were,  however,  passed  In  1970 
and  resolved  this  question  by  making  It 
clear  that  the  subway  stations,  surface 


stations,  and  other  structures  of  Metro 
are  to  be  accessible  for  the  handicapped. 

Metro  oflBclals  later  informed  the  Con- 
gress that  additional  funds  would  be  nec- 
essary because  the  original  plan  made  no 
provision  for  the  cost  of  special  facili- 
ties for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  fully  condone 
this  action  because  I  believe  some  respon- 
sibiUty  for  this  oversight  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  Metro  officials.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  we  must  provide  funds  so 
that  this  project  will  be  completed. 

Mr.  President,  the  recently  enacted 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  includes 
a  provision  of  vital  importance  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

This  measure  authorizes  S65  million  in 
funding  for  the  construction  of  elevators 
to  make  the  Metro  system  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  for  his  able 
leadership  in  the  adoption  of  this  vital 
provision. 

The  1973  Highway  Act  provides  the  au- 
thority to  insure  that  Metro  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  others  who  find  it  impossible  or  diffi- 
cult to  use  escalators,  and  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate,  provided  full  Fed- 
eral funding  for  this  provision.  However, 
in  conference  committee  the  Federal  con- 
tribution was  trimmed  back  to  80  percent 
with  20  percent  being  shouldered  by  the 
surrounding  commimities  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  announce  my 
intent  to  support  Senator  Randolph  in 
any  efforts  he  may  later  undertake  to 
provide  for  full  Federal  funding  for  this 
measure. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  taking  this  action, 
which  the  Senate  originally  supported 
when  it  passed  the  1973  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  The  District  cf  Columbia  is 
a  city  which  receives  visitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  the  world.  It 
is,  furthermore,  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  as  such  should  lead 
the  way  in  providing  an  acceosibJe  envi- 
ronment for  all  people.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  ,^eems  to  me  that  the  added  costs 
resulting  from  these  modifications  can 
be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
instead  of  local  authorities. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  this 
would  amount  to  sbout  $13  million,  or  20 
percent  of  the  $65  million  authorization. 

Additionally,  I  urge  that  a  provision 
be  incorporated  in  the  first  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1974  to 
provide  for  funding  to  make  Metro  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped.  If  future 
legislation  provides  authorization  of  full 
Federal  funding,  I  would  urge  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  provide  the 
full  $65  million  as  soon  as  possible.  No 
fimding  could  be  provided  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1974  because  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  completed  actions 
on  this  measure  h)efore  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  became  law.  Consequently, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  of- 
fers the  most  convenient  vehicle  for  tak- 
ing timely  and  effective  action  to  imple- 
ment the  Metro  accessibility  provision. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  Metro  should 
be  accessible  for  all  persons. 

Quite  clearly,  if  we  build  a  system 
which  is  "off  limits"  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  we  are,  in  effect,  denying 
them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
our  society.  And  the  economic — as  well 
as  the  psychological — effect  can  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  persons  affected  and  their 
families. 

Finally,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Metro  subway  system — because  it  will  be 
located  in  our  Nation's  Capital — should 
be  a  model  for  all  transit  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  most 
transit  systems  can  be  accessible  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped,  with  only  mod- 
est increases  in  costs  and  no  loss  of 
functional  utility. 

What  is  needed  is  a  strong  sense  of 
commitment.  And,  perhaps  the  Metro 
system  can  provide  the  model  as  well  as 
the  energizing  force  for  other  commimi- 
ties  to  emulate. 


THE  CITY  OF  HOPE  STORY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
14  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  address 
the  annual  convention  of  the  City  of 
Hope  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles  about  the 
need  for  continued  strong  Federal  sup- 
port for  health  research. 

It  was  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
a  guest  at  this  convention  because  the 
City  of  Hope  has  played  a  unique  and 
outstainding  role  In  seeking  to  influence 
medical  science  everywhere.  Since  its  es- 
tablishment 60  years  ago  as  a  national 
nonsectarlan  pilot  medical  center,  the 
City  of  Hope  has  gained  worldwide  fame 
for  its  unsurpassed  facilities  for  free  pa- 
tient care  and  its  pioneering  programs 
in  research  and  education  in  the  major 
catastrophic  diseases  of  our  era. — cancer 
and  leukeaiia,  heart  and  respiratory  af- 
flictions, diabetes,  and  other  maladies  of 
metabolism,  disorders  of  the  blood  and 
heredity — as  well  as  for  its  basic  studies 
in  genetics  and  the  neurosciences. 

In  addition,  the  City  of  Hope  provides 
a  consultation  service  at  no  cost  to  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  tiiroughout  the  Nation 
to  help  them  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  their  patients  in  these  diseases. 
Many  hundreds  of  original  findings  and 
discoveries  have  emerged  from  its  staff 
and  laboratories  in  recent  years  in  its  ef- 
forts to  relieve  pain,  prolong  life,  and  ef- 
fect cures.  As  a  think  tank  for  other  hos- 
pitals, the  City  of  Hop>e  has  had  phe- 
nomenal success  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity, quantity,  economy,  and  efficiency  of 
health  care  delivery  systems  in  our 
country. 

Needless  to  say,  the  City  of  Hope,  like 
all  medical  research  centers  and  hos- 
pitals, has  a  constant  budgetary  problem 
in  meeting  accelerating  needs  and  ex- 
panding its  research  and  services.  On  top 
of  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $21.5 
million,  the  City  of  Hope  now  requires 
an  additional  $10,005,000  for  new  build- 
ings, programs,  facilities,  and  equipment. 
The  executive  director  of  the  City  of 
Hope,  Ben  Horowitz,  discussed  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  carrying  out  the  City 
of  Hope's  great  mission  in  his  1973  Na- 
tional Biennial  Convention  Keynote  Ad- 
dress, which  was  delivered  on  the  same 
night  as  my  address.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  Mr.  Horowitz'  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Recoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynote  Aodbess  or  Ben  Hobowitz 

Our  gathering  tonight  Inaugurates  an- 
other Biennial  Convention  of  our  nationwide 
family  of  auxlllarlea.  That  in  Itself  Is  a  land- 
mark event  In  our  progress.  Significance  is 
added  to  the  occasion  by  the  fact  that  we 
celebrate  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  our  City 
of  Hope. 

In  a  real  sense,  we  are  celebrating  more 
than  an  anniversary.  What  has  motivated  our 
origin,  endeavors,  and  ideology  Is  a  celebra- 
tion of  life — Ufe  In  all  Its  vigor  and  beauty 
for  every  human  being — Ufe  In  all  Its  full- 
ness for  the  human  race. 

Commitment  of  this  lofty  purpose  wUl 
certainly  permeate  every  aspect  of  our  delib- 
erations In  these  three  days  . . .  the  evaluation 
of  our  course  during  the  past  two  years;  the 
approval  of  programs  for  the  next  two  years; 
the  absorbing  of  knowledge  and  inspiration 
from  every  session  to  strengthen  us  for  the 
challenges  which  lie  ahead. 

We  meet  at  a  Juncture  In  history  when 
faith  and  confidence  m  the  institutions  of 
our  land  have  declined  substantially.  This 
definitely  encompasses  those  Institutions 
concerned  with  medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Many  years  ago.  authorities  Issued  dire 
warnings  about  the  crisis  In  the  delivery  of 
health  care.  Alarm  signals  were  given  about 
deteriorating  hospital  facilities,  the  shortage 
of  medical  and  paramedical  personnel,  sky- 
rocketing costs,  and  the  depersonalization  of 
care. 

Logically,  recognition  of  the  desperate  ur- 
gency of  these  problems  should  have  enlisted 
the  best  and  brightest  talents  In  our  society 
to  formulate  and  Implement  a  quick  solu- 
tion. Afltoimdlngly  enough  this  did  not  oc- 
cur. It  Is  aad  to  note  that,  In  the  preaenoe 
of  such  deplorable  conditions,  the  people  of 
America  seem  to  be  In  a  state  of  drugged 
lethargy  There  has  been  a  meek  acceptance 
of  heaped  up  Indignities,  the  wiping  out  of 
monetary  savings,  and  deficiencies  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  care  which  can  only 
be  characterized  as  Incredible. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dark  picture,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  City  of  Hope  has  been  a  shining 
beacon  lighting  the  way  to  what  shoiUd  be, 
what  can  be.  In  a  nation  which  is  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

To  document  this,  I  will  highlight  the 
unique  accomplishments  made  possible  by 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  our  auxiliary  workers. 
Medical  Center  personnel,  and  organizational 

staff. 

oxra  TTinQ-DE  hospitai. 

Our  censtis  records  the  largest  number  of 
patients  benefitting  from  inpatient,  out- 
patient, and  home  health  services  dispensed : 

On  a  free  basis,  as  a  right  and  not  as  a 
handout. 

With  protection  of  their  dignity  and 
worth. 

By  top-level  medical  specialists. 

In  a  highly  personalized  manner. 

With  access  to  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment. 

Within  the  finest  faculties. 

In  an  atmo^here  of  loving  kindness  and 
hope. 

Nothing  and  nobody  was  spared  In  the 
single-minded  appro€K;h  to  relieve  pain  and 
prolong  life  for  victims  of  crlppUng  and 
killer  diseases.  Creative  contributions  were 
made  to  concepts  of  psychosomatic  medicine, 
total  patient  care,  and  famUy-centered  serv- 
ices. 

We  view  with  mixed  emotions  the  "pa- 
tient's bUl  of  rights,"  recently  sent  to  7,000 
hospitals  by  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. It  was  long  overdue,  but  unfortunately 
contains  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  City  of 
Hope  has  been  practicing  for  six  decades. 


OUR    I7ia«UX    CONSm.TATION    SXBVICK 

In  resftonse  to  ever-Increasing  requests,  the 
expertise  of  our  medical  staff  has  been  avaU- 
able  to  private  physicians  and  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  A  panel  comprising 
various  dLsclpItoes  of  the  Medical  Center  con- 
tinues to  meet  regularly  and  provide  supple- 
mental counsel  on  diagnosis  and  therapy  for 
patients  with  difficult  medical  conditions. 

OUK    tTNiaUE    PILOT    MEDICAL    C  EN  TEH 

In  the  process  of  making  the  City  of  Hope 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  on  the  na- 
tional and  International  scene,  we  carved  a 
role  for  ourselves  as  a  PUot  Medical  Center. 
Daringly  we  affirmed,  as  a  primary  objective, 
the  constant  gathering  of  superb  staff,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  innovative  medical  research.  Our 
success  Is  Indelibly  Inscribed  not  only  In  the 
annals  of  medicine  and  science  everywhere, 
but  on  the  mtods  and  bodies  of  people. 

During  the  1971-73  years.  Invitations  to  our 
doctors,  scientists,  and  other  staff,  to  address 
conferences  In  this  country  and  overseas  were 
more  numerous  than  ever  before.  Leading 
Journals  reported  their  work.  Appointments 
to  offices  and  distinguished  awards  were  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  professional  societies. 
Governmental  agencies  granted  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  advance  their  Investigations. 

Most  gratifying  of  all  was  the  flow  of  dis- 
coveries and  findings  In  clinical  and  basic  re- 
search which  streamed  from  our  laboratories : 
165  In  1971,  192  to  1972,  and  a  new  high  Is 
expected  in  1973. 

How  abstract  are  statistics!  Translate  them 
Into  new  medical  Instruments,  new  diagnos- 
tic procedures,  new  surgical  and  treatment 
approaches.  Even  this  does  not  tell  the  story. 
To  appreciate  It,  we  must  grasp  the  commu- 
nication channels  between  our  scientists  and 
their  peers  to  every  state  and  nation.  The  re- 
sults mean  Immediate  benefits  to  patients 
and  the  laying  of  foundations  upon  which 
other  scientists  pyramid  their  original  find- 
ings. In  the  final  analysis,  the  Impact  is  felt 
by  millions  of  fear-ridden  and  pato-wracked 
patients — men,  women,  and  children — who 
will  have  the  chance  to  breathe,  work,  play, 
love,  create,  and  serve  their  fellowmen.  all 
because  you  wUled  it  so. 

OUR    UNIQUE    THINK    TANK    FOB    HOSPITALS 

To  meet  the  hospital  crisis,  the  City  of 
Hope  accepted  the  challenge  of  being  a  think 
tank  for  hospitals.  Task  forces  were  assigned 
to  study  every  phase  of  hospital  functioning, 
with  a  mandate  to  Improve  the  quality,  quan- 
tity, economy,  and  efficiency  of  health  care 
delivery.  We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  con- 
tributions we  have  made  to  reducing  mato- 
tenance  costs,  alleviating  personnel  short- 
ages, ellmtoatlng  medication  errors,  cartog  for 
the  non-crltlcally  Ul  in  out-patient  facilities 
and  at  home,  assurtog  safety  of  patients, 
bringing  the  family  into  the  hospital  environ- 
ment, and  utilizing  pooled  computer  tech- 
nology. 

Oira  UNIQUE  AUXILIART  If  OVKMXNT 

Prom  the  beginning,  sixty  years  ago,  the 
fate  of  the  City  of  Hope  and  supporting 
auxUlary  members  were  totertwtoed.  This  was 
not  a  happy  accident,  but  a  deliberate  design. 

A  basic  people-to-people  philosophy  was  to- 
volved  to  this  relationship.  The  founders 
were  determtoed  to  avoid  the  coldness  of  an 
Institutional  setting.  No  barrier  was  to  exist 
between  donor  and  beneficiary.  The  ever- 
present  refrain  was  to  be:  "There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  go  I."  This  sense  of  Identi- 
fication would  assure  a  humane  spirit  of  care 
and  an  Insistence  that  only  the  best  of  care 
was  good  enough  for  those  In  need. 

To  reinforce  this  precloxis  concept,  organi- 
zational safeguards  were  Incorporated  in  our 
Constitution  and  Bylaws.  An  elected  leader- 
ship would  be  responsible  to  a  democrati- 
cally-based auxUl&ry  structure,  to  guarantee 
the  malntatotog  and  enrichment  of  the  Ide- 
ology of  this  haven  of  healing. 
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The  alms  of  the  people  to  our  auxiliary 
movement  broadened  In  the  decades  which 
foUowed.  Our  resources,  to  membership  and 
money,  had  to  be  commensurate  with  o\ir 
aspirations.  The  family  of  auxUUuies  biu:- 
geoned,  spreading  from  coast  to  coast. 

Stoce  the  last  Convention,  we  have  char- 
tered 67  new  auxiliaries,  drawing  its  mem- 
bership from  every  element  to  the  popula- 
tion. We  come  to  this  anniversary  assembly 
with  449  auxlll&rlee,  to  186  cities,  25  states 
and  Waablngton,  D.C.  We  tiave  reached  an 
all-time  strength:  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  members  and  active  workers  and 
to  excess  of  a  million  contributors  constitute 
the  lifeline  of  our  National  Medical  Center. 

OUa    TTNIQtrS    rUNSRAISING    ENDEAVORS 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  waged  an 
all-out  fundralstog  effort.  Millions  of  dollars 
to  one-time  gifts  had  to  be  replaced.  Oper- 
attog  costs  of  aU  hospitals  had  skyrocketed, 
and  the  free  policy  of  the  City  of  Hope  made 
It  vulnerable.  New  and  expanded  programs, 
approved  at  the  1971  Convention,  had  to 
be  funded.  New  Horizons  bulldtog  plans  were 
awaiting  Implementation. 

It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  our  Income 
by  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year  on  September 
30th,  will  be  at  least  $39,600,000.  an  Increase 
of  about  $6,100,000  over  the  precedtog  two 
years. 

An  historical  retrospective  Is  In  order.  It 
took  63  years — 1913  to  1966 — for  the  City  of 
Hope  to  raise  Its  first  $100,000,000.  It  took 
only  seven  years — 1966  to  1973 — to  raise  our 
second  $100,000,000. 

OUR    UNIQUE    NEW    HORIZONS   CAMPAIGN 

Our  capital  funds  and  equipment  drive  has 
been  conducted  at  a  time  when  all  hospitals 
were  In  financial  straits  because  of  soaring 
operating  costs.  Launched  in  1965,  and  now 
scheduled  to  be  completed  In  1977.  this  New 
Horizons  campaign  entails  an  expenditure  of 
$30,630,000.  Approximately  $10,000,000  have 
been  spent,  $10,000,000  in  cash  and  pledges 
have  been  raised  and  will  be  spent  to  the 
next  two  years,  and  $10,000,000  must  stUl  be 
raised. 

You  win  be  touring  the  grounds  of  the 
Medical  Center  on  Sunday.  Tou  wUl  see  ex- 
cavations and  photos  of  the  Northwest  Hos- 
pital, the  Sunny  and  Isadore  Pamlllan  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  and  the  Clinical  Research 
Complex,  to  be  erected  by  the  end  of  1974. 
Other  buUdlngs  are  now  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

Remember  that  construction  Is  only  the 
first  step.  Thereafter,  money  must  be  ex- 
pended for  equipment,  ataSl,  programs,  and 
maintenance.  All  this  Is  part  of  an  ambitious 
perspective  to  keep  the  City  of  Hope  in  the 
forefront  of  medicine  and  science. 

OUR  UNIQUE  IDEOLOGY 

Our  words  and  deeds  emerge  from  the 
humanistic  Ideology  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted. The  city  of  Hope  Is  an  instrumental- 
ity to  express  our  concern  for  people;  better 
said,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  we  care  for 
every  person  formed  in  God's  Image.  We  af- 
firm that  the  Intelligence,  compassion,  and 
courage  of  htiman  betogs  can  give  life  a 
purpose  and  each  day  a  meantog. 

The  members  of  the  City  of  Hope  family 
are  oriented  to  pursue  a  basic  social  creed 
and  action:  to  combat  hate,  cynicism  and 
Indifference;  to  encourage  love.  Idealism  and 
involvement. 

OUR    UNIQUE    LEADERSHIP 

In  our  modem  society,  leadership  has  aU 
too  often  taken  on  a  distorted  form,  reflect- 
ing the  demands  of  the  mass  media.  Leaders 
are  supposed  to  look  good  for  television,  the 
movies,  and  photographs.  Convictions  are 
subordtoated  to  so-called  charisma,  the  sur- 
face appearance  becomes  more  significant 
than  Inner  depth. 

The  City  of  Hope  refuses  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  such  crlterU.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  without  question  w«  have  mors  than 


our  share  of  good  looktog  people.  But,  to 
choostog  leaders,  we  have  specifications  that 
are  far  more  valid:  adherence  to  our  beliefs, 
a  readtoess  to  give  of  oneself,  a  capacity  for 
creativity,  and  a  boldness  of  direction. 

You  delegates  have  exemplified  such  traits 
to  assumtog  responslbUltles  to  your  auxUla- 
rles.  In  our  national  organization,  we  have 
sought  to  match  your  standards  of  excel- 
lence. Percy  Solotoy,  as  President  of  the  City 
of  Hope,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, our  Executive  ,/l2^1cal  Director, 
Rachmlel  Lev  toe,  and  s<$'  man>  others,  have 
given  outstandtogly  wise  and  Insplrtog  man- 
agement to  our  affairs.  The  association  of 
Mannle  Ftoeman  on  a  full-time  basis  has 
been  of  Immeasurable  value  to  advanctog 
our  cause. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  them  for 
fortlfytog  and  tovlgorattog  me  to  the  day-to- 
day conduct  of  our  work. 

Otra    UNIQUE   rU'lUKE 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  pride  to  otu-  past 
and  a  determtoatlon  in  the  present.  Further, 
preparation  for  the  future  has  always  been 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  City  of 
Hope. 

We  do  so  with  the  optimism  and  confi- 
dence natural  to  us.  However,  we  must 
soberly  assess  the  difficulties  which  confront 
us  and  the  nation.  The  deterioration  of  life 
in  the  cities  at  home  and  the  persistence  of 
war  abroad,  the  violations  of  trust  to  high 
places  and  the  uncertainties  of  our  economy, 
have  spread  discouragement  and  disillu- 
sionment. The  "orders  of  the  day"  are — stand 
still  or  retreat. 

Health  care,  too.  Is  under  attack.  The  Fed- 
eral government  Is  withdrawing  funds  from 
a  whole  series  of  medical  programs.  Research 
projects  are  shrinking  as  laboratories  shut 
their  doors.  Prop>osals  In  federal  and  state 
legislatures,  for  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
the  nation,  are  being  brushed  aside.  There 
is  not  only  neglect  of  the  problems  of  today 
but  a  storing  up  of  troubles  for  tomorrow  In 
this  vital  area. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  single  voice  in  this 
room  or  among  our  multitude  of  supporters 
who  virould  urge  the  City  of  Hope  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  government.  We  would 
not  Just  be  cutting  a  budget,  we  would  be 
cutting  off  human  lives.  Statistics  may  be 
recited  to  dollars  and  cents,  but  what  busi- 
nessmen caU  the  "bottom  line"  should  be 
calculated  In  preventlble  pain  and  suffertog. 

The  City  of  Hope  in  the  comtag  years 
must  reach  out,  extend  Itself  as  never  be- 
fore, for  more  members  and  funds,  greater 
Ideas  and  ideals. 

All  of  us  realize  that  dollars  will  be  cru- 
cial in  the  pursuit  of  our  goals.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  time  span  it  took  to  raise  the 
first  and  the  second  $100,000,000  by  our  or- 
ganization—it  took  53  years,  then  7  years, 
and  now  we  must  raise  $100,000,000  In  the 
next  4  years! 

In  doing  so,  we  are  Interested  In  purpose 
not  bigness.  We'll  need  more  dollars  to  off- 
set Inflationary  Inroads  In  our  budget.  Well 
need  more  dollars  to  take  care  of  more  pa- 
tients, to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  life,  to 
fill  the  gaps  In  American  medicine.  Well 
need  more  dollars  to  pilot  In  humanism  as 
well   as  health. 

This  should  give  meantog  to  your  delib- 
erations at  the  various  sessions.  Then,  to- 
deed,  will  our  Convention  theme — "Hope. 
Health  and  Happlnees" — be  both  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  past  sixty  years  and  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  next  sixty  years. 

Word  must  go  forth  from  this  Convention 
that  the  City  of  Hope  refuses  to  stand  still 
or  retreat.  Its  clarion  call,  resounding  In  our 
own  and  other  lands,  must  rekindle  courage 
In  the  hearts  smd  minds  and  souls  of  all 
people.  Our  vision  must  mobilize  them  to  go 
forward  to  a  better  day,  a  better  life,  for  our 
own  generation  .  .  .  and  as  a  heritage  to 
future  generations  of  the  family  of  manktod. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
THOMAS  L.  C.  VAIL 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  that  can  be  paid  to  a 
man  is  the  recognition  that  his  nation 
Is  all  the  better  for  having  had  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counsel  and  service.  Such  rec- 
ognition Is  most  certainly  due  the  late 
Thomas  L.  C.  Vail,  former  chief  counsel 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
who  died  unexpectedly  on  September  18, 
1973. 

I  was  saddened  by  the  passing  of  this 
man  of  tremendous  ability  who  ex- 
pended his  energies  and  talents  in  dedi- 
cation to  his  Nation  throughout  his  en- 
tire professional  career. 

Tom  was  a  son  of  Alabama.  He  was 
bom  in  Bay  Minette  and  received  his  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
public  school  systems  of  Baldwin  and 
Mobile  Counties.  Following  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  the  late  Bob  Vail  who 
served  nearly  a  decade  on  the  staff  of 
former  Congressman  George  Grant  of 
Alabama,  Tom  went  to  work  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in  1951, 
where  he  remained  until  1964.  During 
this  time,  Tom  earned  a  bachelor  of 
p.rts  degree  and  a  law  degree  at  the 
George  Washington  University. 

In  1964,  Tom  joined  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  2  years  later  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  chief  counsel. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Tom  Vail 
was  directly  included  in  almost  every 
piece  of  tax  and  revenue  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1969  and 
in  that  year  we  passed  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  bills  ever  to 
come  before  the  Congress. 

I  well  recall  how  helpful  Tom  Vail  was 
to  me  in  connection  with  several  areas 
of  this  legislation  which  were  most  exact- 
ing and  complex  in  their  terms.  Because 
of  his  insight  and  imderstanding  of  our 
tax  structure,  Tom  no  dcubt  could  have 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  law  practice,  but 
he  chose  to  serve  his  Nation  as  a  vaJued 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Tom  Vail  made  a  lasting  contribution 
to  our  Nation  with  particiUar  regard  to 
matters  of  taxation  and  finance.  He 
leaves  a  record  of  which  his  family  and 
friends  can  be  rightfully  proud. 

We  shall  greatly  miss  Tom  Vail  and 
the  skills  which  he  gave  to  us.  Mrs. 
Allen  joins  me  in  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Vail  and  the  family. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS A  VIABLE  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  House/Senate  conferees  will  meet 
for  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  to 
resolve  differences  between  S.  14,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1973,  and 
the  House  amendment  to  that  bill. 

The  Senate  has  voted  a  program  which 
would,  over  3  years,  provide  $805  million 
in  grants,  loans,  and  loan  guarantees,  to 
sissist  health  maintenance  organizations 
in  meeting  the  costs  incurred  in  develop- 
ing and  initiating  health  maintenance 
services. 
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Critics  of  Federal  HMO  legislation 
maintain  that  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations are  unproven,  and  do  not 
deserve  full  Federal  support  until  ade- 
quate "testing"'  has  been  carried  out.  I 
believe  that  this  position  is  erroneous. 
Health  maintenance  organizations  have 
operated  successfully  over  extended  pe- 
riods of  time,  have  been  successful  in 
reducing  the  cotts  of  providing  compre- 
hensive health  services,  have  increased 
the  ease  with  which  consumers  can  ob- 
tain health  services,  and  deserve  sub- 
stantial Federal  support  in  order  to 
stimulate  their  development  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  current  expensive.  inefB- 
cient,  and  inequitable  fee-for-servlce 
health  care  system  which  exists  in  this 
coimtry  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President.  HMO's  are  of  proven 
merit,  and  deserve  full  endorsement  and 
support  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  competitive  alternative  to  fee-for-serv- 
lce health  care. 

The  HMO  offers  our  best  hope  for  con- 
trolling the  costs  and  assuring  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  about 
HMO'.s  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  ar- 
ticles are  as  follows: 

"Seattle's  HMO:  Taking  the  Profits 
Out  of  Illiness"  by  Natalie  Spingarn,  the 
Washington  Post.  Sunday.  October  7, 
1973:  an  excerpt  dealing  with  HMOs 
from  the  article  "National  Health  Care 
Clouds  the  Benefit  Picture"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  27.  1973  issue  of 
Industrj-  Week;  "AMA  Blocks  Progress 
in  Health  Care  "  by  Robert  J.  Havel,  the 
Plain  Dealer,  October  1,  1973,  and  "Set- 
back for  Health  Care  Cause,"  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Tuesday,  October  2,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   WashLigton   Post,   Oct.  7.    1973) 
Seattlf's  HMO:  Taking  the  Profits  Otrr  or 

ILLNXSS 

(By  Natalie  Davis  Spingarn) 

Seattle. — 0:i  a  July  day  three  years  ago. 
Lielf  E.  Grefsrud  wa.s  working  by  lamplight 
on  his  car  l:i  the  garage  of  his  home  19  miles 
south  of  here.  Suddenly  gasoline  began  pour- 
ing out  of  the  auto. 

The  36-year-old  Boeing  engineer,  fearful  of 
fire,  crawled  out  from  under  the  car  and 
pulled  out  the  lamp  plug.  There  was  a  spark, 
and  the  gasoline  burst  Into  flames — as  did 
Orefsrud.  who  ran  outside  screaming.  A 
neighbor  ran  to  turn  a  hose  on  hlra  while 
Orefsrud  rolled  In  the  grass  In  agony.  Sev- 
enty-flve  per  cent  of  his  body  ended  up  cov- 
ered with  burns,  half  of  them  third  degree. 

After  a  few  days  at  a  nearby  hospital  to 
which  he  hart  been  rushed.  Orefsrud  w.vs 
moved  to  the  hospital  of  Group  Health  Co- 
operative of  Puget  Sound,  where  he  under- 
went sl.\  mouths  of  Intensive  and  extensive 
care:  special  nur,5es  round  the  clock  for  2'^ 
months;  surgeons  perlormlng  eight  skin 
grafts,  m  rddltlou  to  his  regular  doctor's 
treatments;  specialists  providing  physical 
therapy:  laboratory  work;  drugs;  Intravenous 
feedings.  After  leaving  the  hospital  In  De- 
cember, 1970.  moreover.  Orefsrud  had  to  re- 
turn at  least  half  a  dozen  times  for  plastic 
surcery  on  his  fingers,  arms  and  ears. 

The  normal  cost  of  all  this  care  is  esti- 
mated by  Group  Health  of  Puget  Sound  at  a 
minimum  of  $25,000.  The  cost  to  Grefsrud: 
840  a  month  at  first.  S54  a  month  later.  And 
that  Included  medical  coverage  for  his  wife 
and  three  children  as  well. 


DIFFERENT  ECONOMICS 

The  reason  for  the  low-cost,  high-quality 
care  was  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound,  one  of  the  pace-setters  among  the  na- 
tion's growing  community  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations,  or  HMOs.  This  special 
breed  of  health  group  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  recognize:  Some  earn  profits,  others  are 
nonprofit;  some  have  physicians  working  in 
a  group,  others  u.=ie  doctors  with  individual 
practices;  and  some  proflt-makmg  ones, 
which  have  mushroomed  in  several  states  un- 
der generous  Medicaid  laws,  could  hardly  be 
recognized  as  the  same  breed,  with  a  few  even 
having  run  afoul  of  the  law.  But  the  most 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  HMOs  Is 
that  they  charge  an  enrolled  population  a 
fixed  yearly  fee  rather  than  billing  members 
for  care  each  time  they  are  sick. 

The  result  is  a  switch  on  the  traditional 
economics  of  American  medicine.  HMO  doc- 
tors do  not  earn  more  money  by  giving  more 
treatment  to  more  patients.  Rather,  because 
of  their  fixed  income  pool,  they  are  apt  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  medical  care,  to  avoid 
costly  duplication  of  services,  to  prevent  or 
minimize  the  need  for  expensive  hospitali- 
zation. As  President  Nixon  put  It  In  1971: 
"Like  doctors  In  ancient  China,  they  are  paid 
to  keep  their  patients  healthy.  For  them, 
economic  Interests  work  to  reinforce  profes- 
sional Interests." 

But  that  statement  was  made  before  the 
administration's  desire  to  foster  the  spread 
of  HMOs  cooled  considerably.  With  the  help 
of  some  prodding  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  administration  has  gone 
from  a  1971  HEW  white  paper  envisioning 
enough  HMOs  by  1880  to  enroll  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  If  It  wished  to  Join,  to  today's 
weaker  support  by  HEW  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  for  a  "time-limited  demonstra- 
tion" approach.  MeanwhUe,  the  Senate  has 
passed  an  HMO  bill  authorizing  $805  million 
over  three  years  and  the  House  has  adopted 
a  more  modest  version  authorizing  $240  mil- 
lion stretched  over  five  years.  The  two  ver- 
sions still  must  be  reconciled  at  a  House- 
Senate  conference  expected  to  start  this  week. 

PROBLEMS      OF      SUCCESS 

A  "demonstration"  eflort.  while  valid  with 
some  programs,  is  a  peculiar  approach  for 
HMOs.  HMOs  are  not  new.  The  nonprofit 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound, 
founded  by  200  Northwestern  families  with 
strong  labor  and  co-op  ties,  for  example.  Is 
now  In  its  27th  year  and  it  Is  not  the  oldest. 
The  nation's  42  HMOs,  including  the  giant 
Kalser-Permanente  based  on  the  West  Coast 
and  HIP  in  Nev/  York,  have  about  5  million 
members,  and  that  number  cDmbs  to  7  mil- 
lion or  8  million  If  other  HMO-llke  orga- 
nizations are  Included. 

At  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound  the  problem  has  not  been  to  demon- 
strate Its  value  but  to  cope  with  its  success. 
The  HMO.  with  180.000  members  at  present. 
had  expected  Seattle's  so-caUed  Boeing  re- 
cession of  the  early  1970s  to  curb  Its  growth, 
but  It  didn't;  10.000  people  continue  to  sign 
up  yearly,  and  Group  Health  last  year  had  to 
restrict  enrollment. 

The  majority  of  enroUees  (almost  60  per 
cent)  have  Joined  through  Industrial,  labor 
and  government  worker  groups  under  con- 
tracts with  their  employers.  The  rest  sign  up 
on  a  family  basis  as  "co-op  members"  who 
make  an  Initial  capital  Investment  and  Inter- 
est-iree  loan  of  $200  and  have  voting  privi- 
leges. Last  year's  sign-up  restriction  closed 
the  roils  to  new  worker  groups;  families  and 
new  employees  of  existing  group  members  are 
still  accepted. 

Group  Health's  growth  has  also  resulted 
in  less  broad  Interest  In  organizational  affairs 
than  there  was  when  It  was  smaller  and  more 
tightly  knit.  One  hears  rumblings  from  some 
members  about  impersonality  and  even 
about  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  care. 


SIX    HUNDRED    DOLLARS     A      TEAR 

HMO  advocates  have  never  claimed  that 
HMOs  could  or  should  be  for  everyone.  They 
do  have  limitations.  While  Group  Health  of 
Puget  Sound  members  pay  less  than  many 
other  HMO  enrollees  around  the  country,  for 
example.  It  still  costs  the  average  family  of 
four  about  $50  a  month,  or  $600  a  year,  which 
is  not  cheap.  Thus  HMOs  generally  are  not 
as  accessible  to  the  poor  as  to  the  middle-in- 
come, though  the  government  does  "buy  In" 
to  HMOs  through  Medicaid  and  other  pro- 
grams. At  Group  Health,  nearly  8.000  mem- 
bers are  enrolled  under  contracts  covering 
Model  Cities  and  welfare  families  and  a  rural 
group  in  southeast  King  County. 

The  low-Income  groups'  care  costs  the  gov- 
ernment two-thirds  of  what  It  pays  for  oth- 
ers In  the  same  programs,  says  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Newman,  director  of  Group  Health.  "We  save 
like  mad  with  our  program."  he  adds. 

Reaching  rural  residents  is  another  limita- 
tion. KMOs  do  not  aggressively  seek  patients 
with  special  "outreach  "  workers  or  trans- 
portation systems.  Rather,  patients  must 
come  to  their  doors.  But  what  Grovip  Health 
has  done  here  Is  to  Increase  the  number  and 
availability  of  doors  by  opening  seven  satel- 
lite medical  centers  throughout  this  Puget 
Sound  area. 

What  those  who  do  belong  to  Group 
Health  get  for  their  dollar  Is  considerable: 
as  many  doctor  visits  for  medical  treatment 
and  diagnosis  as  they  wish;  pediatric  care. 
Including  baby  checkups  and  Immuniza- 
tions: X-ray  and  laboratory  services,  pre- 
scribed medications,  eye  examinations  and 
emergency  care.  There  are  no  time  or  dollar 
limits  on  hospital  care.  There  Is  no  charge 
for  ambulance  transportation  within  certain 
areas,  for  private  room  and  special-duty 
nursing  ordered  by  the  doctor,  for  surgery, 
or  physical  therapy.  If  members  fall  111  or 
have  an  accident  away  from  home,  Group 
Health  will  pay  up  to  $10,000  of  their  medi- 
cal costs.  They  can  go  10  times  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist— or,  more  likely,  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker — without  charge.  After  that,  a 
mental  health  visit  costs  $5. 

There  are  a  variety  of  health  education 
and  mental  health  groups  open  to  them: 
The  middle-aged  can  air  their  problems  In 
"mlddlescence"  group  therapy,  the  very  fat 
In  a  GOP  (Grossly  Obese  Patients)  group. 
Smokers  can  learn  how  to  break  the  habit, 
and  It's  hard  not  to  stumble  over  a  young 
couple  Lu  a  natural  childbirth  class. 

CODNSELING  BY   PHONE 

Of  Importance  to  many  mothers,  no  doubt. 
Is  the  24-hour  service.  On  a  recent  evening 
at  the  main  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ter, adjoining  Group  Health's  own  302-bed 
hospital,  two  young  "nurse  consultants" 
were  on  the  phone  steadily. 

"Tell  me  about  the  rash — what  does  it 
look  like?"  asked  Berkeley  Lee.  "Did  your 
little  girl  eat  strawberries  today?  Has  she 
kjcen  near  anyone  with  chicken  pox?" 

On  the  other  phone.  Virginia  Kellmcr  pre- 
scribed treatment  for  a  boy  with  a  severe 
stomach  ache.  "It's  now  7:20,"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  hear  from  you  in  an  hour  about 
how  Bobby  feels." 

If  members  fall  sick  at  night,  there  need 
be  no  fra:-'.tlc  calls  answered  by  an  imper- 
sonal answering  service  or  a  weary  voice 
telling  you  to  come  into  the  office  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  If  the  "nurse  consultant" 
feels  she  can't  handle  the  complaint  by 
phone  or  that  It  cannot  wait  until  mornlnr. 
she  gets  In  touch  with  one  of  the  doctors 
on  duty  in  the  emergency  department  or 
with  the  patient's  own  doctor,  chosen  from 
Group  Health's  160  staff  physicians. 

To  be  sure.  Group  Health  does  not  cover 
every  conceivable  type  of  problem.  Vitamins, 
tranquilizers  and  unusual  drugs  not  in  Us 
formulary  aren't  Included,  nor  are  blood  or 
blood  derivatives.  Mof.t  members  cannot  l)e 
treated   for   lUnesses  or  chronic   conditions 
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they  had  before  Joining  or  for  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  (which  Is  now  covered  by  the 
state  of  Washington ) . 

CONSUMER  CONTROL 

Owning  Its  own  hospital,  controlling  the 
hospital's  policies,  having  a  voice  In  its  man- 
agement and  relation  to  outpatient  services 
is  clearly  a  key  to  how  Group  Health  of 
Puget  Sound  keeps  its  costs  down  and  effi- 
ciency up.  But  not  all  HMOs,  it  should  be 
noted,  have  their  own  hospitals.  Group 
Health  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  example.  Is  among  those  which  do 
not. 

Another  key  Is  the  strong  consumer  con- 
trol that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  this 
HMO  from  the  beginning.  If  the  average 
American  mother  has  a  complaint  about  her 
Child's  schooling,  she  usually  can  talk  to 
the  child's  teacher  or  principal,  get  active 
in  the  PTA,  pressure  the  school  board.  If 
she  has  a  complaint  about  the  wav  a  doctor 
or  nurse  or  hospital  treats  her  chUd,  she 
has  no  such  recourse;  she  and  her  husband 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  way 
the  local  hospital  or  health  clinic  or  In- 
surance company  are  run  or  the  amount  of 
money  chtu^ed. 

By  contrast,  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Puget  Sound  Is  run  by  an  11 -member,  elected 
board  of  trustees.  No  doctor  serves  on  this 
board,  which  meets  monthly  to  study  prob- 
lems and  set  policies.  Trustees  are  nominated 
by  their  respective  Group  Health  geographi- 
cal district  organizations  or  run  at  large 
for  staggered  three-year  terms.  The  medical 
Staff  serves  on  numerous  working  commit- 
tees, chaired  by  board  members.  Says  Dr. 
W.  A.  (Sandy)  MaxX:o\\.  a  Group  Health  pedi- 
atrician, "We  move  together  like  chimes  In 
the  wind.  There's  a  lot  of  lateral  communica- 
tion between  the  board  committees,  the  med- 
ical staff,  and  the  administration."  Director 
Newman  and  his  staff  deliver  medical  care 
to  enrollees  under  contract  to  the  board  and 
are  responsible  to  It. 

A  Women's  Caucus  currently  Is  demanding 
that  contraceptive  drugs  and  devices  and 
their  fitting  be  covered,  and  that  vasectomies 
be  paid  for.  Members,  especially  women,  want 
more  health  education  programs — In  nutri- 
tion, for  example,  or  In  special  women's  prob- 
lems like  menopause. 

COMPLAINT     DEPARTMENT 

When  patients  have  something  to  say  about 
care,  they  can  use  an  ombudsman  system 
set  up  for  the  purpose.  In  their  office  near 
the  hospital,  Virginia  Barrows,  member  re- 
lations chief,  and  her  two-woman  staff  han- 
dled 9,000  "patient  contacts"  last  year — or 
about  6  for  every  100  enrollees.  Ninety  per 
cent  came  in  by  phone,  and  60  per  cent  were 
informational  questions  like  "How  do  I 
choose  a  family  doctor?"  or  "Would  Dr. 
Goldberg  mind  if  I  send  him  a  Christmas 
present?" 

There  were  142  compliments,  but  there 
were  also  more  than  1.600  complaints  (300 
about,  not  from,  patients,  largely  because 
they  missed  appointments).  Considerable  at- 
tention was  given  the  1.300  complaints  from 
patients — whether  they  were  about  over- 
crowded facilities,  Including  the  mini-park- 
ing lots  at  the  main  center,  administrative 
charges  and  dues.  or.  more  seriously,  about 
the  quality  of  medical  care  (320) .  Half  of  the 
medlcnl  care  complaints  had  to  do  with  ar- 
ranging appointments;  next  came  complaints 
about  the  services  or  attitudes  of  non-physl- 
cians  (82).  and.  last,  complaints  about  physi- 
cians (56) . 

.  Such  complaints  are  taken  up  with  medi- 
cal section  and  area  chiefs.  When  there  are 
too  many  complaints  against  a  doctor,  they 
show  up  in  the  stiff  system  of  peer  review 
under  which  the  HMO's  doctors  periodically 
evaluate  each  other's  performance.  Group 
Health  has  little  trouble  recruiting  staff,  and 
1  out  of  every  6  physicians  does  not  survive 


a  two-year  probation  period.  The  physicians' 
salaries,  while  perhaps  not  what  they  could 
earn  in  private  practice,  are  comfortable, 
starting  at  a  little  over  $24,000  a  year  and 
averaging  $40,000,  plus  a  secure  package  of 
retirement  and  other  benefits. 

Dr.  John  R.  Kernodle,  chairman  of  the 
AMAs  board  of  trustees,  charged  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  in  August  that  an 
"HMO's  desire  to  avoid  a  deficit  may  cause 
it  to  undertreat  and  underhospltallze  the 
patient."  But  both  consumer  control  and  the 
doctors'  peer  review  act  as  strong  checks 
against  such  a  possibility.  The  bigger  prob- 
lem In  our  society  is  that  doctors  are  tempted 
to  overtreat. 

THE    NEED    FOR    CHOICE 

It  costs  several  mUlion  dollars  to  launch 
an  HMO.  Though  some  like  Group  Health 
Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  have  made  it  on 
their  own,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  HMO  system 
can  be  significantly  expanded  without  sub- 
stantial federal  encouragement. 

The  Senate  bill  containing  $805  million 
over  three  years  would  provide  grants,  con- 
tracts and  loans  to  organizations  which  are 
developing  HMOs  or  to  existing  HMOs  wish- 
ing to  expand.  The  money  would  go  gen- 
erally to  non-profit  groups,  though  for- 
prolits  could  get  loan  guarantees  to  cover 
some  costs,  and  $100  million  would  go  exclu- 
sively to  rural  HMOs. 

The  less  ambitious  House  version,  with 
$240  million  spread  over  five  years,  includes  a 
revolving  loan  fund  to  help  new  or  expanded 
HMOs  defray  the  costs  of  their  first  36 
months  of  operation.  No  money  could  go  to 
construction  under  the  House  measure,  and 
many  features — such  as  subsidies  for  the 
poor  and  for  high-risk  groups,  and  an  over- 
ride of  some  state  laws  that  make  it  dlfB- 
cult  to  organize  HMOs — have  been  deleted 
from  an  earlier  House  version.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, does  contain  a  significant  multiple- 
choice  feature  whereby  employers  covered 
by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  have 
to  offer  HMO  coverage  to  workers  where  It  is 
available. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  population,  largely 
on  the  East  and  West  coasts,  now  has  access 
to  HMOs.  Most  patients  have  no  real  choice 
about  whether  they  buy  medical  care  from  a 
private  practitioner  or  an  HMO.  They  should 
at  least  be  given  that  choice,  argues  Dr. 
Newman  of  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Puget  Sound. 

(From  Industry  Week.  Aug.  27.  1973] 
National  Health  Care  Clouds  the  Benettt 

PICTURB 

There  are  many  innovative  approaches  to 
ccst-cuttlng  that  managers  siiould  investi- 
gate. One  Is  the  use  of  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization,  or  HMO,  as  It's  commonly 
called. 

WH.\T  is  an  HMO? 

/"There  are  several  kinds  of  HMOs.  We're  In- 
vplved  with  two  that  operate  as  prepaid  group 
|»-actlces,"  explains  Wisconsin  Blue  Cross' 
mJBuycott.  Another  HMO  approach,  he  adds, 
uses  a  foundation  approach  to  medical  care! 
Under  it,  a  group  of  doctors  sets  certain  fees 
for  similar  services  and  monitor  each  other  to 
hold  down  costs. 

This  approach  has  proved  to  be  moderately 
successful,  but  Mr.  Suycott  feels  the  prepaid 
group  system  will  prove  most  successfvil. 
"Basically,  It's  a  group  of  doctors  who  pro- 
vide one-stop,  one-door  medicine,"  he  points 
out. 

As  he  explains  it,  a  group  of  doctors  sets  up 
a  clinic  providing  a  broad  range  of  medical 
services.  As  a  result,  there  are  Immediate  ad- 
ministrative savings  because  the  centraJ  or- 
ganization (like  Blue  Cross)  handles  billing, 
records,  and  other  nonmedical  services. 

"Just  think  of  the  savings.  E^ery  doctor 
used  to  have  his  or  her  own  nurse,  reception- 
ist, billing  service,  and  so  many  other  things. 


The  same  thing  goes  fo-  equipment.  When 
we  brought  our  doctors  together  into  one 
HMO,  we  had  a  surplus  of  30  examining 
tables,"  explains  Joseph  E.  Voyer,  senior 
vice  president,  Wisconsin  Blue  Cross. 

When  patients  need  services  the  HMO 
doesn't  offer,  they're  sent  to  affiliated  hos- 
pitals and  care  facilities. 

What  about  costs?  "HMOs  don't  save  that 
much  during  the  f  rst  few  years,  but  they  do 
provide  major  savings  over  the  long  run," 
Mr.  Suycott  argues.  "At  first,  you're  usually 
providing  broader  benefits  than  most  people 
have  had.  However,  as  you  continue  in  the 
HMO,  the  heavy  emphasis  It  places  on  pre- 
ventive medicine  begins  to  pay  off,"  he  adds. 

For  one  thing,  people  don't  put  off  care.  As 
a  result,  hospital  stays  are  shortened.  "In  our 
private  sector  business,  we  had  a  hospital 
admission  rate  of  1.1  days  per  person  jjer  year. 
In  the  HMO,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  rate  was  0.6  per  person  per  year — and 
that's  pretty  significant  when  you  realize  that 
hospital  care  accounts  for  65%  of  the  health 
care  dollars,"  the  Wisconsin  executive 
observes. 

Best  estimate  of  long  term  savings:  20%. 
Best  advice  to  managers:  find  out  If  HMO 
coverage  is  avaUable  in  your  area.  If  it  Isn't, 
follow  the  lead  of  several  large  firms  and  start 
your  own  HMO. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  1, 

1973] 

AMA  Blocks  Progress  in  Health  Care 

(By  Robert  J.  Havel) 

Washincton. — In  a  little  noted  battle  be- 
tween the  HMO  and  the  AMA,  the  latter, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  appears 
to  be  the  victor. 

The  losers  are  likely  to  be  millions  of 
Americans  who  could  be  provided  better 
health  care  at  costs  they  could  afford 
through  HMOs — health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. 

HMOs  are  a  source  of  heated  debate  within 
the  medical  community.  The  AMA  sees  fed- 
eral support  of  this  group  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  step  down  the  road  to  socialized 
medicine.  Supporters  see  HMOs  as  the  medi- 
cal profession's  last  chance  at  self-regula- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  wrangle  over  HMOs  In 
the  VS.  House,  advocates  bent  to  the  will 
of  the  AMA.  So  did  President  Nixon.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  he  was  hellbent  for 
building  HMOs  all  over  the  country.  Today, 
he  views  them  merely  as  "promising  Inno- 
vations" worthy  only  of  cautious  federal  ex- 
periment. 

During  that  time  the  AMA's  political  arm 
has  contributed  millions  to  the  re-election 
of  Nixon  and  to  the  campaigns  of  sitting 
senators  and  House  members. 

True,  the  House  has  passed  a  biU  In  sup- 
port of  HMOs  that  was  haUed  as  "landmark." 
It  was  hardly  that,  although  It  Is  the  only 
health  legislation  of  any  Impyortance  that 
will  likely  emerge  from  Congress  this  year. 

What  It  was  was  a  bill  to  provide  meager 
one -shot  federal  assistance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations 
(HivIOs').  Even  now  it  faces  an  uncertain 
fate.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  a  similar  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  Itself  was  a 
retreat  from  the  $5-bUllon  proposal  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  that  body  a  year  ago. 

The  House  bUl  also  backtracked  from  the 
Commerce  Committee's  original  proposal, 
so  much  BO  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (AMA)  dropped  its  ferocious  and 
long-standing  opposition  In  the  House  to 
HMO  legislation. 

Health  maintenance  organizations  are  pre- 
paid group  medical  practices  In  which  an 
enrollee,  for  a  fixed  sum,  is  provided  com- 
prehensive care.  Ideally,  an  HMO  is  one-stop 
medical  care,  sort  of  a  medical  supermarket 
that  can  be  operated  non-profit  or  for  profit. 

It  would  eliminate  a  patient's  having  to 
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go  to  one  end  of  town  for  treatment  of  an 
earache  and  to  the  other  end  of  town  for  a 
bellyache. 

Group  practices  have  operated  successfully 
In  the  United  States  for  40  years.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  Kaiser  program  in  Cleveland. 
About  7  million  are  enrolled  In  about  800 
such  operations. 

The  staff  doctors  are  paid  either  a  salary 
or  a  traditional  fee-for-servlce  basis. 

HMO  proponents,  who  seem  to  encompass 
Just  about  everybody  but  the  AMA,  cite 
many  advantages  to  both  doctor  and  patient. 
Through  better  organization  of  health-care 
delivery,  soaring  medical  costs  could  be  held 
down,  they  contend.  Those  costs  amounted  to 
some  980  billion  last  year  or  about  $365  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  nation. 

For  the  doctor.  HMOs  relieve  him  of  the 
business  end  of  medical  practice.  They  afTord 
regular  hours,  give  him  set  vacations.  They 
can  encourage  doctors  to  go  Into  rural  or 
urban  areas  they  normally  would  shun,  be- 
cause they  would  be  guaranteed  an  Income. 
They  would  have  an  Incentive  for  efficiency, 
because  the  more  efficient  they  are  the  more 
money  they  can  make  and  the  more  exten- 
sive the  care  they  can  give  enroUees. 

The  enroUee  Is  relieved  of  the  worry  of  un- 
foreseen medical  costs.  Most  medical  costs 
su-e  covered  completely  by  the  prepayment, 
usually  with  the  exception  of  such  things  as 
eyeglasses  and  routine  dental  care,  which  are 
offered  as  optional  services. 

"Group  practice  prepayment  plans  by  their 
very  nature  enable  many  physicians  to  use 
the  same  expensive  equipment,"  Jerry  Voor- 
hls,  head  of  Group  Health  Association  of 
America,  said  \n  a  recent  speech.  "They  have 
no  economic  Incentive  to  perform  needless 
operations,  and  they  can  organize  all  re- 
sources, human  and  physical.  In  an  efficient 
manner. 

"(Tliey)  have  as  their  main  objective  to 
keep  p>eople  ambulatory  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital." 

(Voorhls.  l-cldentally,  was  the  first  politi- 
cian to  fall  before  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  was 
a  Callfor-Tla  congressman  when  Nixon  beat 
him  in  1946.) 

AMA  opposes  federal  a-ssistance  to  HMOs 
because  It  fears  they  are  a  step  toward  social- 
ized medicine.  Sen.  Wimam  B.  Saxbe.  R-C. 
who  is  an  ardent  booster  of  HMOs,  sees  them 
as  the  exact  opposite. 

'The  oppos'tion  of  most  doctors  to  HMO's 
Is  discouraging."  Saxbe  said.  "HMOs  are  the 
greatest  protection  they  have  against  social- 
ized medicine.  They  are  short-sighted  In  not 
recognizing  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
HMOs.  They  permit  doctors  to  control  their 
own  practices  and  incomes.  They  can  bite 
off  as  much  as  they  want  In  HMOs.  In  social- 
ized medicine  its  Just  the  opposite.  The 
states  sets  the  hours  and  wages." 

An  AMA  spokesman  said  his  organization 
Is  "on  the  side  of  the  House  bill." 

"We  believe  In  pluralistic  medicine,"  he 
said.  "One  way  Is  the  HMO.  It's  all  right  to 
experiment  with  this  baby  to  see  If  It  will 
work.  But  we  don't  want  to  have  a  massive 
Infusion  of  federal  money  Into  HMOs." 

In  today's  terms,  the  $805-mllllon  author- 
ized over  three  years  for  "this  baby  "  is  hardly 
a  massive  Infusion — unless  It  Is  compared 
with  the  $240-mllllon  for  planning  and 
startup  In  the  four-year  House  bill. 

During  House  discussion,  not  a  bad  thing 
was  said  about  HMOs.  Why  then  did  the 
House  take  such  a  timid  step? 

"Why  the  timidity?  Because  a  lot  of  guys 
get  money  from  the  AMA,"  said  Rep.  William 
B.  Roy.  D-Kan..  principal  author  of  the  House 
bill.  Roy  iB  an  obstetrician  turned  politician 
who  has  been  ostracized  by  the  AMA. 

Nevertheless,  Roy  defends  the  House  bUl 
as  "landmark"  because  It  la  "the  first  federal 
commitment  to  better  organization  of  the 
health -care  delivery  system." 

"It's  not  great,"  he  admitted,  "but  it  la  a 
commitment." 


He  believes  that  HMOs  will  provide  com- 
petition for  the  traditional  method  of  medi- 
cal practice,  "and  then  everybody  else  will  do 
things  better." 

HMOs  got  their  biggest  boost  from  Nixon 
himself  in  1971,  when  he  oversold  them  some- 
what as  the  savior  of  the  medical  system. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
concept  say  Nixon  was  not  realistic  in  setting 
as  a  goal  to  have  HMOs  available  to  80%  of 
the  population  by  1980. 

The  7  million  now  enrolled  In  group  prac- 
tices constitute  about  3%  of  the  population. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  author  of 
the  Senate  bill,  says  his  measure  might  dou- 
ble the  enrollment,  and  Dr.  Philip  Caper,  a 
Kennedy  aide,  estimates  that  at  the  ma.xi- 
mum  only  20%  will  ever  be  members  of 
HMOs. 

To  realize  Nixon's  goal,  Roy  said,  would 
have  cost  as  much  as  $12  billion.  Nixon's 
commitment  to  HMOs  has  faded  along  with 
his  rhetoric  In  praise  of  them.  Now  he  sup- 
ports the  House  bill,  and  the  AMA  openly 
takes    credit    for    his    change    of    heart. 

In  his  1971  health  message,  Nixon  hailed 
HMOs  and  outlined  a  broad  plan  of  assistance 
and  a  determination  to  have  HMO  contracts 
preempt  "archaic"  state  laws  in  22  states 
that  prohibit  or  limit  group  practice  of  medi- 
cine. His  enthusiasm  was  undiminished  In 
his  1972  message,  when  he  called  the  HMO 
concept  a  "central  feature  of  my  national 
health  strategy." 

The  AMA  admittedly  went  to  work  on  Nix- 
on and  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
nine  members  of  which  received  AMA  cam- 
paign contributions  last  year. 

The  administration's  change  of  position 
was  dramatic.  In  1972,  the  administration 
planned  to  have  HMOs  available  to  90%  of 
the  population  In  1980.  In  his  State  of  the 
Un'on  message  to  Congress  last  March  1,  what 
he  himself  proposed  last  year,  was  too  costly 
and  beyond  what  was  needed.  Prom  Its  lofty 
position  as  a  cornerstone  on  his  national 
health  strategy,  the  HMO  had  tumbled  to  a 
"promising  Innovation." 

Meanwhile,  every  provision  that  the  AMA 
found  distasteful  was  stricken  from  the 
House  bill.  The  main  differences  In  the  House 
bill  from  the  Senate  version  are  a  smaller 
required  benefits  package  to  qualify  for  fed- 
eral funds  as  an  HMO.  no  grants  to  HMOs 
for  care  of  the  poor  or  persons  with  high 
medical  Insurance  risks,  no  preemption  of 
state  laws,  which.  In  effect,  give  medical  so- 
cieties veto  power  over  HMOs,  and  no  quality 
control  commission. 

Dr.  Caper  described  the  House  bill  as  "fair- 
ly Innocuous." 

"The  AI.IA  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  It 
could  live  with."  he  said,  "it's  non-sense  that 
we  need  another  demonstration  progjam.  The 
House  bill  150%  stall  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned." 

Like  Roy.  Caper  does  not  find  It  desirable 
to  have  HMOs  the  "only  option,"  but  he  be- 
lieves, also,  that  "competition  will  improve 
all  health  care." 

Saxbe  said  the  House  bill  Is  not  sufficient 
to  give  HMOs  a  chance  to  prove  what  they 
can  do.  He  supports  grants  for  the  poor  and 
for  high  medical  risks  because  he  believes 
HMOs  should  be  available  "not  Just  to  those 
who  can  plunk  their  money  down."  He  also 
supports  preemption  of  state  laws,  "because 
It's  necessary  to  have  the  program  applica- 
ble nationwide." 

"What  makes  a  state  law  so  sacred?"  he 
asked,  citing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  which  permits  federal  standards 
to  override  state  law.  "If  they  can  come  In 
and  tell  a  guy  what  kind  of  ladder  be  can 
climb  on,  they  can  tell  the  states  what  kind 
of  health  care  can  be  pyermltted." 

Nobody  wants  to  make  HMOs  the  only 
method  of  health-care  delivery.  But  If  HMOs 
are  so  good  why  cant  they  go  It  on  their 
own? 


Justin  McCarthy  of  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America  thinks  HMOs  ought  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  but  they  need  initial  seed 
money.  Restrictive  state  laws  have  inhibited 
the  growth  of  HMOs,  he  said,  while  granting 
the  medical  profession,  under  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  legislation,  "provider  monopol- 
ies." 

McCarthy  concedes  that  state  restrictions 
are  not  without  reason,  "l>ecauEe  If  HMOs 
are  not  set  up  right  It's  easy  to  rip  people 
off." 

"Without  controls,  a  couple  of  doctors  can 
get  together,  get  an  X-ray  machine,  set  up 
an  HMO  and  start  charging  people  $30  a 
month."  he  said. 

"HMOs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  middle-Income  group  of  America,  Mc- 
Carthy said.  "The  poor  and  the  rich  get  tak- 
en care  of  now." 

But  they  are  expensive  to  start  up.  Mc- 
Carthy estimates  the  cost  of  a  community- 
wide  plan  to  be  as  much  as  $5  million. 

"New  community  group-practice  plans 
must  provide  new  facilities,  recruit  profes- 
sional staff  and  weld  them  Into  smoothly 
working  teams,  win  general  public  support, 
achieve  rapid  enrollment  of  subscribers  and 
in  all  probability  Incur  operating  losses  in 
their  early  years."  Voorhls  said.  "It  the 
growth  of  plans  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  large  numbers  of  people  is 
to  take  place  at  the  rate  hoped  for,  substan- 
tial funding  from  the  federal  government 
would  appear  to  be  a  necessity." 

If  anything  emerges  from  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  measure 
closely  resembling  the  House  bill. 

"I  have  a  strong  feeling  we  will  reach 
agreement  rather  quickly,"  Roy  said.  "And 
It  will  be  something  Nixon  will  sign." 

"There's  not  enough  money  in  the  House 
bin  to  give  HMOs  a  fair  test,"  McCarthy 
said.  "And  the  mechanics  for  a  truly  objec- 
tive evaluation  are  not  there." 

(Prom  the  Cleveland   Plain  Dealer.  Oct.  2, 
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Setb.\ck  for  Health  Care  Cause 

Congress  has  fumbled  an  opportunity  to 
pass  health  care  legislation  which  could  be 
Immensely  beneficial  to  vast  numbers  of 
Americans.  This  Is  a  great  shame. 

The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA), 
following  a  tradition  of  resistance  to  change, 
has  fumbled  an  opportunity  to  help  Improve 
the  availability  and  delivery  of  health  care 
service  to  the  public.  This  Is  another  great 
shame. 

A  report  this  week  from  Robert  J.  Havel 
of  The  Plain  Dealer's  Washington  Bureau  has 
made  those  conclusions  obvious.  Havel  traced 
the  progress  of  legislation  to  spur  growth  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  (HMOs) 
from  a  promising  start  two  years  ago  to  a 
present  condition  of  uncertainty  and  Inade- 
quacv. 

An  enlarged  HMO  concept  cannot  be  dis- 
missed simply  as  a  step  toward  "socialism," 
as  organized  medicine  alleges.  It  Is  a  device 
to  encourage  group  medical  practices  that 
enroll  'subscribers  and  provide  them  with 
comprehensive  care  for  fixed,  prepaid  sums. 
No  medical  professional  would  be  required  to 
Join  such  an  organization;  no  citizen  would 
be  denied  a  right  to  seek  professional  advice 
and  service  where  he  pleases. 

What  Is  most  attractive  in  the  concept  is 
that  It  might  provide  a  means  to  deliver 
health  care  service  more  efficiently  and  less 
expensively  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 
President  Nixon,  who  Is  no  advocate  of  soclal- 
Lsm,  recognized  this  In  1971  when  he  urged 
a  very  large  HMO  program  and  the  consider- 
able funding  It  would  require  to  get  started. 

But  since  then  the  movement  has  been 
backward.  The  AMA  mounted  a  counter- 
offensive,  Mr.  Nixon  backed  off  and  Congress 
weakened  legislation  to  a  point  of  little  use- 
fulness. Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves'  view  of  the  HMO  issue  now  is 
likely  to  prevail  If  House-Senate  conferees 
can  agree  and  if  Congress  Is  disposed  to  take 
final  action. 

The  House  measure  is  insufficient  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  To  list  a  few,  it  provides 
too  little  money,  it  does  not  pre-empt  laws 
In  many  states  which  prohibit  or  limit  group 
medical  practice,  and  it  does  not  allow  HMO 
grants  for  care  of  the  poor.  Worst  of  all.  It 
appears  to  block  effectively  a  possible  way 
to  hold  down  the  soaring  price  of  medical 
care  which  is  mostly  paid  by  average, 
middle-income  Americans. 

The  dimension  of  that  problem  was  meas- 
ured only  yesterday  in  a  report  from  the 
Conference  Board,  a  fact-finding  organiza- 
tion for  business  and  industry.  Health  care 
costs  in  the  United  States,  now  at  $394.16 
per  person.  wlU  be  $757.02  in  1980,  the  board 
found.  Such  a  drastic  Increase  would  price 
even  more  people  out  of  the  medical-care 
market. 

Shame  on  Congress  and  the  AMA  for  not 
being  alert  to  that  possibility  and  for  not 
encouraging  an  HMO  idea  which  could  be 
very  much  In  the  public  interest. 


ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   HELMS   AT 
THE  SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  prayer  breakfast 
meeting  October  3,  were  privileged  to 
hear  some  very  eloquent  and  provoca- 
tive remarks  by  the  junior  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms ). 

The  observations  made  by  my  good 
friend  regarding  Individual  independ- 
ence and  conscience  form  the  basis  of 
Christian  judgment. 

Knowing  Jesse  Helms  as  I  do.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  liis  speech  is  a  blue- 
print for  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  Senator  Helms'  sp>eech  at  the 
Senate  prayar  breakfast,  October  3,  1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presentation  bt  Jesse  Helms  at  the  Senate 
Pratib  Brkakfast  Octobbr  3.  1973 

Congres-sman  John  Buchanan  of  Alabama 
told  the  story  the  other  day  of  three  soldiers 
and  an  Army  Chaplain  who  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  cold,  muddy  trench  in  Prance  at 
dawn  one  rainy  morning  near  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War. 

A  den.se  fog  hung  over  the  landscape, 
which  was  quiet  as  a  tomb  after  a  night  of 
Intense  fighting.  The  bodies  of  dead  soldiers 
were  strewn  over  the  battlefield — as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  Nothing  was  moving — or. 
at  least,  the  foiu-  men  could  see  nothing 
moving. 

So  thsy  failed  to  see  a  German  soldier  In- 
ching his  way.  prostrate,  across  the  battle- 
field. Suddenly  there  was  a  thud  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  four  men,  huddled  together 
In  that  trench.  Three  of  them  froze  in  horror 
as  they  saw  a  deadly  hand  grenade  just  sec- 
onds away  from  exploding,  sending  them  Into 
eternity. 

Three  of  them  froze  in  horror.  Congress- 
man Buchanan  emphasized,  the  fourth  one 
did  not.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
fourth  man,  whose  name  the  Congressman 
win  never  know,  flung  himself  across  the 
grenade — Just  as  It  exploded. 

That  man  died,  the  Congressman  contem- 
plates, so  that  the  other  three  might  live. 
And  It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  three  men 
who  survived  was  the  Army  Chaplain,  who 
was  to  return  home  after  the  war  and  ten 
years  later  become  the  father  of  a  little  boy, 


John  Buchanan,  who  was  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congressman  tells  the  story  with  great 
emphasis,  and  he  adds  that  there  were  two 
who  died  that  he  might  Uve.  One — in  that 
muddy,  cold  trench  in  France  55  years  ago. 
The  other— nearly  2,000  years  ago  on  that 
cross  at  Calvery. 

I  don't  know  about  you.  but  the  Congress- 
man's tribute  to  that  gallant  man,  whose 
name  he  will  never  know,  led  me  Into  a  bit 
Of  agonizing  self -appraisal. 

I  have  found  myself  wondering  what  I 
would  have  done.  In  that  split-second.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  sure:  That  man  didn't  stop  to 
assess  the  situation  In  any  self-serving  way. 
I'm  quite  certain  that  it  didn't  cross  his 
mind  to  say,  'It's  either  one  of  us,  or  all  of 
us — so  I'm  gone  one  way  or  another."  I  think 
that  in  that  flash  of  time,  there  was  an  in- 
stant nobility  In  that  man — a  moment  when 
he  confronted  a  challenge  to  do  what  had  to 
be  done  If  he  was  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
friends.  So  he  did  It ! 

Would  Jesse  Helms  have  done  It?  I  hope  I 
would.  I  even  pray  that  I  would. 

But  that  doesn't  get  me  off  the  hook,  be- 
cause each  of  us  faces  lesser  challenges 
every  day  of  our  lives. 

I  remember  John  Stennls  telling  xis  that 
he  asked  hlmjelf — not  If  he  wanted  to  live 
following  that  ordeal  earlier  this  year,  but 
why. 

Senator  Stennls  will  forever  be  an  Inspira- 
tion to  me  because  In  so  many  ways,  he  has 
taught  me  the  value  of  living.  The  same  is 
true  with  so  many  of  the  men  who  gather 
here  each  Wednesday  morning. 

At  the  risk  of  embarrassing  Harold  Hughes. 
I  will  say  that  this  man,  by  his  courage  and 
determination,  has  supplied  a  light  for  my 
own  path.  He  has  given  a  new  dimension  to 
my  own  awareness  of  what  faith  can  do — or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  what  a  man  can  do  If 
he  can  seize  the  grace  that  Is  constantly  ex- 
tended to  every  one  of  us. 

I  had  a  friend  long  ago,  once  a  great  mem- 
ber of  this  Senate  in  which  we  serve  today. 
His  name  was  Joslah  William  Bailey.  Senator 
Bailey  took  a  lot  of  stands  which  were  highly 
unpopular  in  his  day.  Every  time  he  was  up 
for  re-election,  it  was  widely  forecast  that 
he  would  be  turned  out  of  office. 

He  never  was.  He  died,  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  He  won  re-election 
overwhelmingly,  not  because  the  people  of 
my  state  necessarily  agreed  with  all  of  his 
votes  and  positions  In  the  Senate — they  cer- 
tainly did  not — but  because  they  knew  that 
Joslah  Bailey  was  a  man  of  principle  and 
wisdom  and  courage.  Events  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  in  his  unpopular  positions  of 
the  1930's  and  1940's,  even  though  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  achieving  anything  like  unanim- 
ity of  favorable  opinion  back  when  he  was 
taking  those  positions. 

In  early  1937,  a  newspaper  editor  In  my 
state  published  a  front-page  editorial  con- 
demning Senator  Bailey  for  not  going  along 
with  public  opinion.  "The  strange  part  about 
it  "  said  this  editor,  "Is  that  Senator  Bailey 
would  be  popular  if  he  would  Just  listen  to 
the  people  . . ." 

Senator  Bailey  wrote  a  letter  In  response 
to  that  editorial  which  to  me  will  always  be 
a  classic. 

"But  what  Is  my  duty,"  Senator  Bailey  in- 
quired, "when  I  think  the  people  are  sin- 
cerely wrong — sincere  though  they  may  be. 
Am  I  to  discard  my  own  beliefs,  and  Instead 
seek  to  be  popular?" 

It  was  a  long,  but  eloquent  response,  that 
Senator  Bailey  wrote.  Let  me  share  a  few 
paragraphs  at  random  with  you  : 

(Note:  At  the  suggestion  of  several  who 
were  present  at  the  Prayer  Breakfast,  I  shall 
Include  here  the  entire  letter  written  by  Sen- 
ator Bailey  to  W.  O.  Saunders,  newspaper  edi- 
tor at  Elizabeth  City.  N.C. — J.H.) 


the  hard  way 
Mt  Dear  Saunders:  This  is  a  strange  pic- 
ture you  paint  of  me — as  a  man  indifferent 
to  the  opinions  of  his  fellows. 

On  the  contrary  I  know  of  no  one  who 
craves  agreement  with  his  fellows  more  than 
I  do — nor  do  I  know  one  who  more  highly 
esteems  their  applause  and  good  will:  no  one 
enjoys  going  against  the  tide  of  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  the  hard  way.  And  like  all  men.  I 
would  have  myself  the  easy  way. 

But  there  are  other  considerations:  I 
remember  one  Pontius  Pilate.  He  pleased  his 
crowd — and  let  them  slay  their  best  friend. 

He  went  the  easy  way.  So  he  held  the  gov- 
ernorship. I  do  not  admire  him.  but  he  was 
a  smart  politician. 

I  remember  one  Peter — a  fisherman,  who 
declared  in  response  to  the  people  who  de- 
manded that  he  agree  with  them :  We  ought 
to  please  God  rather  than  men.  Peter  went 
the  hard  way.  They  tell  me  he  lost  his  life  on 
a  cross.  But  I  admire  him. 

I  remember  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
majority  of  whose  sailors  demanded  that  he 
turn  back,  but  who  nevertheless  pressed  on. 
He  went  the  hard  way.  He  was  most  un- 
popular with  his  crew.  But  he  discovered 
America.  His  sailors  discovered  that  they 
were  cowards. 

I  remember  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  refused  the 
command  of  the  Union  Army,  and  all  the 
rewards  of  the  national  gratitude,  to  do  his 
duty  by  his  state.  He  went  the  hard  way. 
There  were  some  who  called  him  a  traitor. 
And  there  are  those  to  whom  he  is  an 
inspiration. 

I  remember  Moses  who  chose  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Israel 
rather  than  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  He 
went  the  hard  way.  He  died  In  the  wilder- 
ness, but  Qod  gave  him  a  mountain  top  to 
die  on;  and  he  is  still  on  the  mountain. 

I  remember  Him  who  said  to  the  Pharisees: 
"Your  fathers  stone  the  prophets  and  you 
build  monuments  to  them."  He  knew  the 
hard  way.  He  died  on  the  Instrument  of  the 
slave's  torture.  But  all  men  look  to  Him  on 
the  Cross. 

None  of  these  were  popular  men.  They, 
unlike  Pilate,  went  against  the  tide  of  public 
opinion.  None  of  them  was  ever  governor. 
I  remember  Emerson  and  his  great  essay 
on  self-reliance,  in  which  he  bade  every  man 
speak  his  own  thoughts,  do  his  own  duty  as 
he  sees  It,  saying  that  this  was  the  only  way 
to  serve  one's  fellows;  that  this  Is  the  way, 
one  created  In  the  image  of  Ood  ought  to  go. 
And  many  others  do  I  remember,  with 
whom  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
mentioned. 

When  I  was  a  young  fellow  and  all  the  way 
of  life  was  unknown  to  me,  my  teachers 
urged  me  to  have  the  courage  of  my  convic- 
tions. My  Simday  School  teachers  wotild  tell 
me  to  "dare  to  be  a  Daniel."  Do  they  yet 
do  this?  Or  do  they  teach  their  pupils  to  have 
the  courage  of  somebody  else's  convictions? 
I  thought  then  that  the  way  of  courage  of 
one's  convictions  was  the  easy  way.  Imagine 
my  surprise  upon  finding  It  so  invariably 
difficult  these  forty  years  as  editor  and  public 
man. 

Should  they  have  taught  me  to  dodge  and 
duck  and  squirm  and  hide  behind  every 
bush  and  get  through  this  life  like  a  serpent 
gets  through  the  grass?  Is  that  the  advice  you 
give  your  young  readers?  And  would  you  have 
the  high  school  set  up  a  department  of  dem- 
agoguery  and  give  dlplonuis  for  proficiency 
In  sitting  on  a  ten-rail  fence  and  keeping 
both  ears  to  the  ground? 

You  say  I  rely  upon  the  past.  It  was  Patrick 
Henry  who  said  that  he  had  no  light  to  guide 
him  save  the  light  of  the  past.  If  you  know 
of  any  other,  tell  me  what  it  is  and  where 
to  find  it  That  and  that  mner  light  which 
we  are  told  Ood  kindles  within  one's  soul — 
these  only  are  known  to  me.  But  if  there  ia 
yet  another,  tell  me  the  way  to  find  it,  for 
I  know  I  need  every  possible  light. 
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Do  you  think  that  I  do  not  know  the  easy 
way.  Do  you  think  that  I  could  not  choose 
the  easy  way.  Do  not  think  that  I  do  not  see 
around  me  men  who  have  successfully  made 
a  business  of  holding  office,  and  who  all  their 
lives  have  held  office  finding  the  course  that 
pays  best  in  votes  and  "Going  for  It  bald- 
headed."  They  do  not  have  to  work.  They  do 
not  have  to  contend.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  to 
deceive.  But  I  have  deliberately  chosen  not 
to  go  that  way.  I  am  determined  to  do  the 
best  I  can  for  the  people  who  have  trusted 
me.  whether  It  pleases  them  at  the  time  or 
not.  I  am  thinking  of  their  children  no  less 
than  of  them.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  If  I  do 
my  duty  as  I  see  it,  I  shall  at  any  rate  have 
the  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience. 

We  all  admire  Henry  Clay  for  saying  that 
he  would  rather  be  right  than  President. 
Why  do  we  so  often  tell  public  men  that  it 
is  better  to  be  popular  than  right?  Shall  we 
reverse  the  story  and  say  that  Henry  Clay 
was  a  fool? 

And  let  me  say  the  same  duty  falls  upon 
newspapers  as  upon  public  men.  I  was  made 
sick  at  heart  recently  when  a  prominent 
newspaper  man  said  to  me,  "Tou  know,  we 
newspaper  men  are  merchants.  We  have  to 
give  the  people  what  they  want."  He  was 
more  Interested  in  making  money  than  in 
doing  right.  He  was  selling  opinion  as  a 
merchant  sells  cabbage. 

Would  you  have  me  conduct  a  poll  on 
questions  of  public  policy,  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  most  voters  are,  study  the  way  to  get 
re-elected?  Or  would  you  have  me  study 
these  questions  and  do  my  duty?  And  If  I 
do  this,  am  I  to  be  portrayed  as  Indifferent 
to  opinion,  or  obedient  to  duty?  Which  is 
the  selfish  way?  Which  Is  the  unselfish  way? 
Am  I  here  to  serve  the  people,  shall  I  seek 
to  do  the  popular  thing  and  get  the  popular 
applause  and  hold  on  to  my  offlce,  or  shall 
I  seek  to  do  the  right?  You  cannot  answer 
these  questions  for  me.  I  have  answered  them 
wlthta  my  soul.  I  shall  do  my  duty. 

I  know  some  history;  and  I  know  that  the 
most  horrible  chapters  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind were  written  by  subservient  Judges.  I 
know  what  a  struggle  It  was  to  establish  an 
independent  Judiciary;  and  I  know  how 
blessed  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  success 
of  that  great  struggle.  I  know  that  I  can 
render  no  greater  service  to  my  generation 
than  by  resistmg  to  the  utmost  every  step  to 
Impair  that  Independence.  And  I  am  deter- 
mined to  render  that  service.  It  wHl  Justify 
my  existence. 

History  also  teaches  me  that  second 
thoughts  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  first 
thoughts;  that  reason  is  better  than  impulse; 
that  the  long  view  is  better  than  the  view  of 
apparent  immediate  self-interest;  that  the 
best  friends  of  the  people  are  not  those  who 
appeal  eliher  to  their  prejudice  or  emotions, 
nor  who  agree  with  them  Just  to  please,  nor 
those  who  make  the  loudest  professions  of 
Interest  In  them;  that  one  who  would  serve 
them  must  study  measures  and  seek  the 
rlglit;  that  men  engaged  In  the  tasks  of  life 
have  but  little  time  for  study  or  meditation, 
and  If  some  one  does  not  study  for  them, 
they  -s-iU  learn  only  at  the  cost  of  bitter  ex- 
perience: and  that  one  honest  man  who  will 
tell  the  truth  is  worth  ten  thousand  who  are 
content  with  them  rather  than  take  their 
criticism  or  their  curses.  And  history  also 
tells  me  that  in  the  long  run  only  the  men 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  receive  the 
rewards  of  a  grateful  posterity,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  duty  done. 

So  If  I  have  made  my  choice,  you  must 
say  that  I  chose  the  hard  way,  that  I  did 
not  choose  it  because  I  was  a  fool,  or  will- 
fully; that  I  chose  it  unselfishly  not  for  my 
own  ease  or  Interest,  but  for  the  people  who 
have  trusted  me  and  honored  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JosiAH  W.  Bailzt. 

Several  years  ago.  I  was  sent  a  tape  record- 
ing of  a  sermon  delivered  in  1944  by  the  late 
Dr.  Peter  Marshall. 

The  tape  was  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 


Marshall  at  the  end  of  a  hectic  political  sea- 
son. Let  me  share  a  few  of  his  words  with 
you: 

"May  I  suggest  to  you  that  America  needs 
prophets  today,  men — and  women  too,  be- 
cause more  than  once  in  history  a  woman's 
voice  has  stated  the  Issues  clearly — who  will 
set  before  the  nation  the  essential  choices. 
Ck)d,  give  us  men ! 

"A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  offlce  does  not  kill. 
Men  whom  the  spoUa  of  offlce  cannot  buy: 
men  who  possess  opinions  and  the  will;  men 
Who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie.  Men 
who  can  stand  before  a  demogogue  and  damn 
his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  about  the 
fog  in  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking. 
For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn 
creeds,  their  large  professions  and  their  lit- 
tle deeds  mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo.  freedom 
weeps! 

"Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Justice 
sleeps.  Love  of  power  and  authority  have 
enslaved  the  hearts  of  many  Americans.  The 
seeds  of  hate  and  intolerance  have  been  sown, 
and  will  reap  a  bitter  harvest.  Our  moral 
standr.rds  have  been  lowered — our  national 
moral  standards — and  no  nation  makes  prog- 
ress m  a  downward  direction.  The  growth  of 
addiction  to  alcoholic  beverages,  for  example, 
by  women  as  well  as  by  men,  in  great  num- 
bers, is  of  great  concern  to  every  patriotic 
American  who  loves  his  coimtry  and  Is  anxi- 
ous about  her  future.  Not  all  of  those  who 
are  concerned  are  cranks,  blue  noses  or  kUl- 
Jov3.  Perhaps  it  U  unfortunate  that  those 
who  speak  for  temperance  in  the  newsreels 
are  not  particularly  photogenic,  to  begin 
with.  And  they  are  usually  posed  and  quoted 
In  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  derisive  laugh- 
ter in  our  theatres.  The  cause  of  temper- 
ance Is  not  advanced,  and  we  who  are  con- 
cerned about  It  cannot  help  wondering  Just 
what  will  happen  to  a  country  that  appar- 
ently is  no  longer  aware  of  the  dangers. 

"Illustrations  could  be  multiplied,  both  of 
the  decay  of  morals  and  of  the  actlviiv  of 
evil  forces  in  our  midst.  The  old  time  evan- 
gelists used  to  stress  the  tragedy  of  men  and 
women  individually  going  to  hell.  We  don't 
hear  very  much  about  that  nowadays,  be- 
cause they  say  people  don't  believe  In  hell 
but  I  notice  they  talk  a  lot  about  It  in  their 
conversatlo:is.  But  today  we  are  living  in  a 
time  when  enough  individuals,  choosing  to 
go  to  hell,  will  pull  the  nation  down  to  hell 
with  them. 

"The  choices  you  make  In  moral  and  reli- 
gious questions  determine  the  way  America 
will  go.  We  badly  need  a  prophet  who  wUl 
have  the  ear  of  America,  and  who  will  say 
"If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him!" 


LOWER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  FOR 
POOR 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1973,  telling  of  a  little-noticed 
testimony  Secretary  Weinberger  gave 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  article  mentioned  that 
President  Nixon  asked  Mr.  Weinberger 
to  "come  up  with  some  fresh  approaches 
to  welfare  reform,"  and  then  goes  on  to 
explain  what  some  of  those  "fresh  ideas" 
are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HEW  Suggests  Lower  Tax  ok  Social  Secxtritt 

FOR  Poor 

(By  Peter  MUius) 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinljerger  has  suggested  a  lower- 


mg  of  Social  Secxirlty  taxes  lor  the  working 
poor  as  one  possible  means  of  achieving  "wel- 
fare reform." 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  virtually  un- 
noticed testimony  a  week  ago  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Weinberger  to 
come  up  with  some  fresh  approaches  to  wel- 
fare reform.  The  administration  made  one 
reform  proposal  in  1969.  It  remained  an  issue 
before  the  Congress  for  most  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  term,  but  no  bill  was  ever  passed. 

Weinberger  told  the  Finance  Committee 
last  week  that  the  Social  Security  tax  Is  "a 
Significant  payment  for  low-wage  earners." 
The  tax  has  gone  up  sharply  In  recent  years — 
most  recently  last  January — and  Welnt)erger 
said  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  "more 
than  half  the  nation's  taxpayers  will  pay 
more  Social  Security  tax  than  federal  Income 
tax." 

The  Social  Security  tax  Is  now  the  same 
for  all  wage -earners — 5.85  per  cent  on  the 
first  $12,600  of  income. 

Critics  point  out  that  it  takes  a  Iso-ger  per- 
centage of  a  poor  man's  income  than  of  a 
rich  mans.  Some  would  like  to  see  it  made 
progressive,  the  rate  rising  with  income  as 
the  income  tax  rates  do. 

Weinberger's  testimony  was  on  a  "work 
bonus"  idea  before  the  committee  that  would 
also  have  the  efTect  of  lowering  net  tax  bur- 
dens on  the  working  poor. 

"We  see  alternative  techniques  which  may 
Ije  preferable,"  he  said.  "In  general  terms, 
an  alternative  might  be  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate withholding  of  the  (Social  Security) 
tax  for  a  family  with  an  income  below"  some 
agreed-upon  level.  "As  income  rises  above 
this  level,  withholding  would  gradually  phase 
in." 

He  was  no  more  specific  In  his  testimony, 
and  aides  said  yesterday  that  this  was  only 
one  of  many  approaches  being  explored. 

One  of  the  problems  in  welfare  reform 
is  that  so  many  existing  federal  prograoas 
are  Intended  to  aid  the  poor — tax  reductions, 
direct  federal  payouts,  special  subsidies  for 
food  and  housing.  Some  authorities  favor 
consolidating  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
into  a  single  program,  a  kind  of  merger  of 
the  tax  and  welfare  systems.  Weinberger's 
suggestion  leans  In  that  direction. 

In  other  developments  yesterday : 

Congressional  tax  reformers  said  they 
would  try  to  attach  a  $4  bmion  tax  reform — 
a  tightening  of  the  present  minimum  income 
tax — to  a  bill  coming  up  soon  to  raise  the 
federal  debt  celling.  They  have  tried  this 
before  and  failed. 

A  number  of  private  tax  reform  organiza- 
tions said  they  have  tentatively  agreed  on 
a  single  reform  package  which  they  will  now 
push  in  Congress.  The  package  would  raise 
about  $10.7  billion  a  year  by  closing  assorted 
tax  loopholes,  and  about  $6  billion  of  that 
would  be  given  back  to  the  taxpayers  as  tax 
credits. 

The  groups  include  Common  Cause,  the 
Tax  Action  Campaign  led  by  former  Sen. 
Fred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla.),  and  Ralph  Nader's 
Tax  Reform  Research  Group.  Congress  Is  not 
expected  to  take  up  changes  in  the  tax  code 
until  next  year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  read  this  article  I  was  reminded  of 
something  Emerson  wrote  In  hli  essay  on 
"Self-Reliance."  The  great  essayist's 
main  point  was  to  encourage  his  reading 
audience  to  trust  themselves  and  their 
intuition — their  ideas  and  feelings,  and 
follow  them  through — 

Else  tomorrow  a  stranger  will  say  with 
masterly  good  sense  precisely  what  we  have 
thought  and  felt  all  the  time,  and  we  sbaU 
be  forced  to  take  with  shame  our  own  opinion 
from  another. 

After  much  soul-searching  last  year  I 
voted  against  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  1. 
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I  knew  the  Pmance  Committee  had 
studied  various  proposals  at  great  length. 
But  I  thought  the  committee  had  been 
forced  to  come  out  with  the  welfare  re- 
form section  too  quickly  because  we  were 
fast  approaching  the  end  of  the  session. 
In  addition,  there  had  been  differences 
of  opinion  within  the  committee  on  dif- 
ferent proposals — the  President's  family 
assistance  plan.  Senator  Ribicoff's  pro- 
gram giving  more  guaranteed  income 
than  the  President's  proposal  and  then 
there  was  also  Senator  Long's  workfare 
proposal. 

I  was  against  the  guaranteed  income 
Idea  because  I  felt  it  would  kill  Incentives 
for  people  to  work  whether  it  was  the 
Nixon  or  the  Ribicoff  plan.  The  workfare 
concept  to  me  appeared  much  better, 
but  the  committee  never  was  able  to  work 
out  provisions  that  fit  together  and  stood 
up  to  careful  scrutiny. 

But  above  any  of  these  reasons  for 
objection,  I  felt  absolutely  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  bill  because  of  what  I 
felt  Inside — what  my  instincts  told  me. 
As  I  campaigned  In  1970  I  found  more 
and  more  that  the  guy  who  really  was 
not  represented  was  the  wage  earner  of 
this  coimtry,  the  man  making  $3,000  to 
$12,000  a  year.  I  met  so  many  people  In 
the  low-income  brackets  who  would  ex- 
press their  pride  to  me  over  and  over 
again  In  earning  a  check  Instead  of  being 
on  welfare.  For  them  it  was  a  real  point 
of  genuine  pride  that  their  income,  even 
though  it  might  be  small,  was  earned  and 
not  received  as  a  dole  or  handout, 

I  began  taking  a  closer  look  at  the  facts 
and  figures  regarding  welfare  and  foimd 
that  the  Increasing  numbers  of  people  on 
welfare  were  closely  paralleled  to  the  in- 
creasingly large  benefit  payments  which 
placed  a  greater  and  greater  financial 
burden  on  the  low  and  the  middle  Income 
taxpayer.  As  this  person's  relative  tax 
burden — including  social  security  payroll 
taxes  as  well  as  income  taxes — increases, 
it  is  natui-al  that  his  incentive  to  work 
decreases.  If  he  is  on  the  low  end  of  the 
income  scale,  the  working  taxpayer  may 
find  that  welfare  payments  are  larger 
than  any  after-tax  mcome  he  or  his  fam- 
ily can  bring  In.  He  might  then  slide 
over — in  fact  he  is  in  a  sense  "encour- 
aged" by  the  system's  structure  to  slide 
over  to  the  growing  group  of  nonworking 
poor  who  are  supported  only  by  welfare 
checks.  His  family  may  fall  apart,  an 
alarming  trend  encoiu-aged  by  the  cur- 
rent welfare  system  which  often  makes 
It  unprofitable  for  families  to  stay  to- 
gether. And,  yet,  though  more  and  more 
people  go  on  welfare,  the  truly  needy — 
those  who  do  not  have  the  physical  or 
mental  abilities  to  support  themselves — 
receive  relatively  less,  sometimes  less 
than  they  need  to  stay  alive. 

In  November  1971,  I  Introduced  an  al- 
ternative to  H.R.  1  and  the  President's 
family  assistance  program,  my  substi- 
tute, S.  2872,  contained  what  I  thought— 
and  still  think  aie  the  best  features  of 
both  plans,  the  two  most  important 
changes  my  bill  proposed  were:  First, 
the  limitation  of  social  security  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  income  taxes  a  person  has 


to  pay;  second,  the  elimination  of  a  min- 
imum social  security  benefit. 

My  bill  provided  for,  in  fact,  the  very 
thing  Secretary  Weinberger  so  recently 
suggested— that  social  security  taxes  paid 
by  low-income  people  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  they  pay,  as  income  tax  is. 

Under  this  provisicn,  social  security 
taxes  would  be  deducted  from  an  mdl- 
vidual's  pay  just  as  they  are  under  the 
present  law.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  individual  could  qualify  for  r  re- 
fund of  the  credit  toward  any  vmpaid  in- 
come taxes  if  his  social  security  taxes  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  paid  in  income  tax. 

The  way  the  present  system  is  set  up, 
a  man  can  pay  more  in  his  social  security 
taxes  than  in  his  income  taxes.  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren who  earns  $3,000  a  year  payj  no 
Federal  income  tax,  but  pays  social  se- 
curity taxes  of  $156  per  year.  This  rises 
to  $181.50  in  1987.  This  same  man  could 
become  entitled  to  ■<%  social  security  bene- 
fit of  $154.50  a  month  at  age  65,  under 
H.R.  1.  However,  a  man  65  who  never 
worked  could  qualify  for  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  up  to  $150  a  month  under  the 
wefare  provisions  of  H.R.  1  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  man  who  worked  to  earn  the 
$3,000  a  year  would  find  that  as  the 
result  of  having  paid  social  security 
taxes  his  retirement  income  would  dis- 
qualify him  for  medicaid  and  he,  unlike 
the  man  on  welfare,  would  have  to  pay 
the  medicare  premium — now  $5.60  a 
month — so  that  he  would  actually  be  left 
with  less  money  in  his  pocket  than  the 
man  who  had  never  worked.  Clearly  this 
is  a  system  in  need  of  reform. 

The  second  major  point  in  my  proposal 
was  the  elimination  of  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  talktog  about  people  who  would 
qualify  for  minimum  benefits  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  not  suggesting  that  anyone 
who  gets  benefits  now  should  have  these 
benefits  reduced.  Anyone  receiving  the 
minimum  benefit  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive it.  However,  in  the  future  the 
monthly  payment  would  bear  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  amount  paid  in  social 
security  taxes. 

There  would  be  some  income  test  ap- 
plied for  this  amount.  And  this  one 
change  would  result  in  a  long-range  sav- 
ings of  3  percent  of  taxable  payroll  or 
an  average  of  about  $15  billion  annually. 

As  Mr.  Weinberger  suggests,  it  Is  the 
low-  and  lower-middle  income  working- 
man  who  bears  the  heaviest  burden  for 
financing  social  security  benefits.  My 
proposal  would  have  increased  the  so- 
cial security  tax  base  from  $7,800  a  year 
to  $10,200  in  1972  rather  than  the  $9',000 
that  had  been  scheduled  to  go  into  efifect 
in  1972.  I  felt  this  would  be  a  step  to- 
ward relieving  the  working  man  of  his 
portion  of  the  social  security  burden. 

When  adopted,  the  maximum  tax  base 
of  $7,800  a  year  was  fairly  close  to  the 
median  family  income.  But  that  income 
level  has  increased  and  I  believe  the  so- 
cial security  tax  base  should  increase 
with  it.  No  one  pays  payroll  taxes  on 
earnings  over  $7,800  under  the  current 
system,  so  naturally  people  with  high 
salaries  pay  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
earnings  than  peo])le  with  low  salaries. 


I  believe  those  with  higher  incomes 
should  bear  a  greater  relative  share  of 
the  burden.  Unforttinately,  the  very  peo- 
ple who  can  least  afford  to  pay  end  up, 
under  our  system,  paying  a  larger  por- 
tion of  their  Income  than  any  other 
group  to  support  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  their  fair  share  of  the  general 
revenue  welfare  systems.  These  are  the 
people  we  should  be  encouraging  to  work, 
yet  their  Incentive  to  do  so  is  reduced  by 
a  high  tax  burden  which  continues  to 
grow. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1  came  before  the  Senate 
I  supported  it.  Those  parts  of  title  IV  I 
had  objected  to  earlier,  including  the 
President's  family  assistance  plan,  the 
Ribicoff  proposal  which  went  even  fur- 
ther and  the  Finance  Committee's  test 
plan,  were  removed. 

While  I  was  stUl  not  satisfied  with  the 
disproportionate  cost  which  would  be 
financed  by  an  increase  in  payroll  taxes 
and  passed  on  the  workingman  the  con- 
ference committee  version  of  the  bill  had 
been  improved. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  President 
Nixon  has  directed  his  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  work 
en  some  new  suggestions  for  welfare  re- 
form. I  am  presently  engaged  in  rework- 
ing the  essential  elements  of  the  bill  I 
introduced  last  year  for  early  introduc- 
tion and  hope  that  Mr.  Weinberger  wUl 
give  these  proposals  his  careful  study. 
Certainly  when  I  introduced  S.  2872  the 
ideas  it  contatoed  were  not  "revolution- 
ary," but  they  were  an  innovation  from 
the  other  plans  that  were  discussed  and 
they  were  never  given  the  consideration  I 
felt  they  deserved.  What  matters  in  the 
final  analysis  Is  not  whose  proposal  is 
adopted — or  who  gets  the  credit  for  au- 
thorship, but  rather  will  the  plan  work? 
Does  it  help  alleviate  the  heavy  burden 
our  low-  and  lower-middle  income  citi- 
zens are  carrytag? 

All  agree  our  welfare  system  is  in  dire 
need  of  reform.  I  see  great  challenge  and 
opportunity  in  the  welfare  "crisis"  we 
now  experience.  Our  opportimlty  Is  to 
help  those  In  need  and  our  challenge  is 
to  devise  an  equitable  system— to  distrib- 
ute the  burden  for  the  help  we  give 
through  a  fairer  system. 

Many  Americans  have  begim.  unfor- 
tunately, to  doubt  the  very  ability  of 
their  Government  to  cope  with  complex, 
difficult  problem  such  as  welfare.  Their 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  Government 
can  and  must  be  restored.  Meeting  the 
welfare  challenge  would  be  an  excellent 
beginning. 

Our  goal  is  clear — to  aid  the  needy  and 
share  the  burden  for  that  help  fairly.  I 
hope  the  Congress  can  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  that  goal  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

What  Secretary  Weinberger  has  sug- 
gested, according  to  the  Washington  Post 
newspaper  article,  in  the  words  of  Emer- 
son, is  a  suggestion  of  "masterly  good 
sense."  Taking  my  own  bill  of  last  year, 
I  Intend  to  reintroduce  its  essential 
elements,  to  take,  "my  own  opinion  from 
another."  But  I  will  disagree  with  Emer- 
son— there  will  be  no  shame  in  this;  only 
the  sincere  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
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spirit  of  cooperation  of  efforts  this  time 
around — and  success  in  achieving  the 
goals  we  have  all  set  before  us. 


LEGISLATORS  URGED  TO  PERSE- 
VERE IN  MAINTAINING  "  POWER 
OP  THE  PURSE" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  confrontation  between  Congress 
and  the  President  over  the  "power  of 
the  purse"  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  continuation  of  constitutional 
government  as  we  have  known  It  for 
two  centuries  in  this  Nation. 

Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing this  subject  with  State  legislators 
from  around  the  country  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference. In  those  remarks,  I  noted  that  if 
the  President  succeeds  In  stripping  the 
"power  of  the  purse"  from  Congress, 
that  power  will  soon  be  usurped  by 
executives  at  every  level  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  this  confrontation  with  the 
Executive  we  must  persevere.  We  must 
defend  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  press.  In  the  courts,  and  in  our  com- 
munications with  the  Executive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  speech  to  the  National  Leg- 
islative Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  of  Senator  Httbebt  H.  Humphrey 

Today  I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow  practi- 
tioner In  the  field  of  legislation.  I  lay  no 
claim  to  being  an  expert.  I  am  a  pragmatlst. 
I  hojje  I  am  practical.  I  understand,  as  I  am 
sure  you  do,  the  difficulties  that  we  face  In 
legislative  chambers.  I  have  spoken  to  many 
of  our  young  people  to  indicate  to  them  that 
the  art  of  compromise  In  legislation  does  not 
mean  the  evolution  of  progress  and  I  hope 
that  we,  as  individuals  In  our  respective 
roles,  whatever  that  role  may  be,  would  un- 
derstand that  we  have  some  common  goals 
and  common  purposes. 

Three  years  ago  I  spoke  to  some  of  you  In 
San  Juan  and  two  years  ago  up  In  Minneap- 
olis. What  I  said  at  these  places  can  be  said 
jnce  again.  Government  Is  facing  Its  mo- 
ment of  truth.  No  man  or  women  In  public 
life  Is  Immune  from  the  feeling  of  disen- 
chantment, discouragement,  anger  and  dis- 
trust that  seems  to  be  growing  in  this  nation 
of  ours  because  of  developments  that  are 
shameful  and  scandalous. 

In  addition,  we  continue  to  face  the  same 
old  questions.  We  must  ask  ourselves:  "Can 
our  political  Institutions  respond  to  unre- 
solved and  continuing  problems  of  the  mo- 
bile, vast.  Industrialized,  urbanized  Amer- 
ica?" We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  We  all 
know  the  hard  facta  of  life.  Nobody  needs  to 
list  them.  We  are  plagued  with  problems  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  we  could  ignore:  air 
and  water  pollution,  traffic  congestion. 

Who  would  have  ever  dreamed  of  an  energy 
shortage  or  a  food  shortage  In  America?  Prob- 
lems of  social  services  and  law  enforcement 
and  welfare  and  health  care  education.  Every 
one  of  these  is  on  the  front  burner  and  will 
continue  to  be  there.  The  cost  of  paying  for 
all  of  this  is  heightened  by  a  cruel  and  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  And  yet  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  these  tremendous  problems.  And 
you  and  I  know  we  are  not  dealing  with 
them.  I  doubt  that  the  old  approaches  are 
enough  and  stirely  turning  back  and  pre- 


tending It  la  all  over  la  not  enough;  you  do 
not  solve  the  urban  crises  by  proclaiming 
that  It  Is  over. 

The  purpose  of  government  is  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  The  pxirpose  of  government  is  to 
establish  justice,  to  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quUlty,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  That  Is 
what  is  written  In  the  Constitution.  And 
what  the  Constitution  says  Is  as  Important 
as  what  It  doesn't  say.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  Constitution  that  protects  government 
from  the  people.  But  there  is  a  lot  in  the 
Constitution  that  protects  the  people  from 
the  government.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution that  talks  about  law  and  order. 
There  is  something  in  the  Constitution  that 
talks  about  law  and  Justice.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  that  talks  about  law  and 
justice.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  talks  about  surveillance  or  secrecy 
or  executive  privilege,  but  there  Is  and  there 
are  words  In  the  Constitution  that  say  "we, 
the  people"  not  "we.  the  President,  not  we, 
the  senator,  or  we,  the  governor  or  legisla- 
ture" but  "we,  the  people".  Those  who  wrote 
that  Constltutlo:i  placed  emphasis  on  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
Whenever  there  is  an  executive  who  disdains 
the  legislative  branch,  that  disdain  and  con- 
tempt flows  to  the  people  themselves.  There 
Is  a  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  In  this 
country:  and  it  needs  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  average  citizen  Isn't  acquainted 
with  all  the  political  theories.  So  when  we 
say  "Federalism"  to  him,  he  doesn't  really 
quite  grasp  Its  meaning.  All  he  knows  Is  that 
taxes  are  high  and  not  much  happens  when 
he  has  a  complaint.  To  him,  government  Is 
politics  and  politics  Is  government,  tmd  all 
the  explanations  of  national,  state  and  local 
agencies  add  up  to  one  thing — more  politics 
and  more  politicians  and  more  government. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  how  do  we,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  knowledgeable, 
make  this  system  work?  Well  we  can't  make  It 
work  through  confrontation.  That  makee  for 
headlines.  We  cant  make  It  work  by  Isolation. 
We  cant  pretend  that  there  are  neat  com- 
partments: over  here  is  the  Federal  govern- 
ment: over  there  is  the  state  government; 
and  over  there  is  the  local  government. 

We  know  that  Federalism  means,  above 
all,  cooperation.  It  functions  best  as  a  part- 
nership between  governments.  No  problems 
are  purely  Federal  or  state  or  local. 

Welfare,  once  a  local  problem  must  now  be 

a  Federal  concern  also  because  variations  In 

payments  create  mass  movements  of  people: 

Local  streets  connect  with  a  national  high 

si)eed  ro€id  system; 

Garbage  collection,  what  could  be  more 
local?  But  It  Is  a  national  problem  because 
no  place  can  be  found  to  dispose  of  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  solid  waste; 

Education  takes  on  national  importance 
because  a  nation  is  great  by  the  number  of 
Intelligent,  creative  people  It  possesses. 

We  have  got  to  find  a  middle  ground.  Those 
who  Insist  that  categorical  grant  programs 
alone  can  solve  these  problems  are  wrong. 
And  those  who  believe  that  only  revenue 
sharing  will  solve  these  problems  are  also 
wrong. 

None  of  us  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  What 
we  need  Is  both  a  sense  of  accommodation 
to  each  other,  as  well  aa  a  respect  for  our 
respective  roles. 

But  I  say  that  the  so-called  "New  Federal- 
Ism"  has  become  "Neglected  Federalism".  And 
I  want  to  document  my  case.  I  supported 
revenue  sharing.  I  waa  the  co-author  of  It  In 
the  United  States  Senate.  Revenue  sharing. 
Indeed,  has  been  a  boon  to  state  and  local 
government.  But  I  also  know  what  we  legis- 
lated. And  I  know  what  the  President  said 
when  he  signed  it.  He  proclaimed  revenue 
sharing  as  new  money;   over  and  above  all 


other  Federal  granU.  And  that  Is  what  we  in 
the  Congress  Intended. 

But  virtually  every  state  found  their  budg- 
etary process  In  this  session  of  the  legislature 
In  trouble  because  #1:  revenue  sharing  waa 
stretched  and  stretched  and  stretched  to 
cover  everything;  and  #2:  the  Impoundment 
procedure  exercised  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  started  to  distort  the 
whole  budget  picture.  Now  you  can't  have  any 
New  Federalism  by  Impounding  funds  duly 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  will  not  work. 

The  power  of  a  legislative  body  Is  the  power 
of  the  purse.  We  are  not  going  to  be  always 
wise  with  It.  Presidents  aren't  very  wise.  Nor 
are  all  governors.  We  are  fallible.  But  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  em- 
powered under  Constitutions,  states  and  Fed- 
eral, with  the  power  of  the  purse.  And  we  are 
entitled  to  make  mistakes  as  well  as  to  have 
strokes  of  genius.  If  we  make  mlstakee,  we 
pay  for  it  at  the  ballot  box. 

Further,  no  President  of  the  United  States 
can  take  that  sentence  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says  that  he  'wUl  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  land";  or  Interpret  the 
word  "execute"  to  mean  "kill". 

James  Madison,  In  the  Federalist  Papers, 
put  It  this  way:  "This  power  over  the  purse 
may.  In  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  effectual  weapon  with  which  any 
Constitution  can  arm  the  Immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  for  obtaining  a  re- 
dress of  every  grievance,  and  for  carrying  Into 
effect  every  Just  and  salutary  measure." 

So  the  central  issue  Is  whether  our  nation 
will  be  governed  by  one  man  rule  or  by  the 
Constitutionally-established  process  of  rep- 
resentative government — by  laws  and  not  by 
men.  It  Is  a  tragic  Irony  that  our  current 
Constitutional  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  over-reaching  of  a  President  who  is  a 
self-proclaimed  constructionist  and  an  ex- 
ponent of  New  Federalism. 

My  views  on  Impoundment  are  pretty  well 
known.  I  happen  to  believe  that  It's  Illegal. 
It  can  and  doee  alter,  change  and  terminate 
programs.  It  revises  public  policy.  It  performs 
the  function  of  an  Item  veto;  a  device  pro- 
hibited by  our  Constitution.  The  fact  that 
other  Presidents  have  withheld  funds  from 
programs  approved  by  the  Congress  doesn't 
make  It  right. 

"Policy  Impoundment ",  which  has  been  In- 
vented by  this  Administration,  withholds 
fxinds  not  merely  to  effect  savings,  not  merely 
to  prorate  the  rate  of  expenditure  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  not  as  directed  by  Congress, 
nor  as  Commander-in-Chief,  but  because  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ha.s  decided  that  programs  do  not  re- 
flect Administration  priorities.  These  are  Im- 
poundments used  to  change  the  law,  repeal 
the  law  and  defeat  legislative  Intent.  It's  a 
method  for  substituting  "executive  will  for 
legislative  purpose. 

Housing  programs  are  delayed.  Rural  hous- 
ing Is  cancelled  Rural  electrification  rates 
are  changed.  Maybe  the  Congress  was  wrong 
In  maintaining  a  2^r  rate  on  rural  electrifica- 
tion loans  but  we  give  a  better  rate  to  people 
overseas.  We  extend  them  a  ten  year  grace 
period.  The  President  didn't  Impound  those 
overseas  funds.  But  when  It  came  to  farmers, 
he  said  "that's  wrong"  and  Impounded  all 
the  funds. 

Now,  if  the  law's  wrong,  there's  a  way  to 
Change  It.  That  Is  In  the  legislature.  Let  me 
warn  this  legislative  assembly.  If  Presidents 
can  get  by  with  It.  governors  will  try  It.  It's 
a  precedent  that  you  cannot  afford. 

UntU  last  fall  when  we  passed  the  Im- 
poundment Information  Act,  we  didn't  even 
know  how  much  was  impounded.  It  was 
neither  explained,  reported  or  Justified.  It 
was  simply  done.  Impoundment  violates  the 
separation  of  powers.  I  find  myself  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Rehnqulst.  WhUe  he  was  As- 
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slstant  Attorney  General,  he  responded  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  President  has  a  Con- 
stitutional power  to  decline  to  spend  appro- 
priated funds.  He  said,  "We  must  conclude 
the  existence  of  such  broad  power  is  sup- 
ported by  neither  reason  nor  precedent." 

We  In  Congress  also  went  to  the  courts.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  since  January  of 
this  year,  the  District  Courts  in  seven  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  20  times  agulnst  the  Presi- 
dent In  21  Impoundment  cases.  "Fney  said  the 
impoundment  was  illegal  a:id  unconstitu- 
tional. 

If  the  President  succeeds  In  stripping  the 
Congress  of  the  power  of  the  purse,  it  won't 
be  long  before  that  power  (which  Is  the 
power  that  belongs  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people)  will  soon  be  appropriated 
by  executives  at  every  level. 

But  what  can  we  do  as  legislators  to  pre- 
vent this  Illegal  executive  Infringement  on 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government?  We  must  perse- 
vere. We  must  defend  the  Constitutional 
authority  of  the  legislative  branch  In  the 
Congress,  In  the  press,  and  In  our  communi- 
cations with  the  executive.  And  that  we  must 
defend  Congressional  power  of  the  purse  In 
the  courts. 

lu  the  last  eight  months  the  Congress  has: 

Est.:bllshed  minimum  levels  of  accomplish- 
ment with  appropriated  funds; 

Included  mandatory  language  In  more  of 
our  appropriation  bills; 

Passed  legislation  In  both  houses  establish- 
ing impoundment  procedures  to  affirm  or 
reject  any  fimd  withholding; 

Gone  to  coxirt  to  force  the  President  to  use 
the  appropriated  funds. 

It  has  been  said  that  state  governments 
are  an  anachronism.  Other  studies  Judge  the 
VS.  Congress  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  date. 
Tou  have  all  heard  the  blistering  attacks 
upon  legislative  bodies.  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  get  defensive.  We  should  do  what 
needs  to  be  done.  Appropriate  the  funds  that 
are  necessary  for  proper  staffing. 

Research,  Information,  communications — 
the  openness  which  the  people  deserve  in  leg- 
islative assembly.  And  we  need  more  budget 
reform  and  control  at  the  Congressional  level; 
a  job  of  structural  reorganization.  We  have 
8  Job  of  budget  preparation  and  monitoring 
of  programs.  I  believe  that  monitoring  Is  not 
Just  a  General  Accounting  Office  function. 
I  have  also  been  Interested  In  the  budgetary 
process  for  a  long  time 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
now  deciding  whether  or  not  progranas  that 
we  authorize  should  be  carried  out.  We  have 
huge  programs  for  urban  centers — not  a 
mayor  Is  consulted.  We  have  programs  re- 
lating to  state  planning — not  a  state  plan- 
ning agency  Is  consulted.  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  governor  who  has  been  called  In  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  asked  "What  do 
you  think  Is  needed  In  your  state?"  No, 
these  budgets  are  prepared  In-house  by  a 
group  of  people  who  live  In  a  kind  of  an  ac- 
countant's catacomb. 

They  get  their  Information  from  their  dis- 
trict offices  and  tne  district  office  Information 
Is  filtered  up  through  the  departments.  The 
filtering  process  is  very  good — all  humanity 
Is  filtered  out  by  the  time  It  gets  to  the  top. 

A  budget  of  the  Federal  level  of  govern- 
ment of  $268  or  S270  billion  ought  not  to  be 
prepared  Just  by  a  Cabinet  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  an  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. It  ought  to  have  the  Input  of  state  legis- 
lative bodies.  It  ought  to  have  the  input  of 
mayors  and  governors.  It  ought  to  have  the 
Input  of  people  who  live  In  these  communi- 
ties: labor  movements.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, educators. 

Our  Federal  system  Is  uniquely  successful 
in  the  world.  But  I  must  say  we  need  our 
creative  talents  as  never  before  to  utilize  our 
Federal  system.  Let  me  describe  some  propo- 


sals I  have  been  working  on.  I  need  your  sup- 
port. 

I  want  to  see  us  establish  a  Federal -State 
Legislative  Council.  This  bill,  S.  1099,  creates 
a  permanent,  24  member,  bi-partisan  coun- 
cil. The  council  will  explore  and  research 
problems  common  to  the  legislative  process. 
It  will  study  legislative  management,  com- 
munication between  Congress  and  the  re- 
spective state  legislatures,  substantive  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  Issues  of  Federalism. 
We  need  to  scrutinize  the  relationship  oe- 
tween  legislative  and  administrative  bodies, 
coordination  of  program  administration. 
Federal  preemption,  Intergovernmental  Ux- 
atlon  and  budgets. 

The  Council  was  never  more  needed  than 
today.  Legislative  institutions  are  being 
tested  and  challenged.  SUte  and  Federal  leg- 
islators must  recognize  that  they  share  the 
same  future.  We,  In  Congress,  must  work 
with  state  legislators,  most  recent  Federal 
programs  require  active  state  cooperation. 
Progress  on  air  and  water  pollution,  better 
education,  cities'  programs  or  the  problems 
of  rural  America — all  depend  on  what  state 
legislatures  are  willing   to  do. 

We  are  fellow  policy-makers.  We  are  the 
only  direct  representatives  of  the  people.  We 
must  be  In  touch  with  each  other.  National 
legislation  must  be  rather  broad  In  principal, 
but  It  also  must  be  adapted  to  fit  the  state 
and  the  community,  and  here  is  where  you 
come  In  with  your  advice  and  with  your 
counsel. 

Another  proposal  I'd  like  to  see  Is  a 
better  way  to  finance  public  structures. 
You've  got  to  come  now  to  the  Congress 
Ciery  time  you  want  some  extra  funds  for 
public  works.  We've  got  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  VN.  Develop- 
ment Fund.  We've  got  something  for  every- 
body except  ourselves. 

We  need,  for  the  financing  of  many  of  the 
public  works  that  are  vital  to  the  health  of 
our  community,  a  National  Domestic  Devel- 
opment Bank.  I  need  your  help  to  get  It 
done.  Why  the  average  municipal  bond  In 
this  country  Is  less  than  15  years.  If  we  had 
to  build  homes  with  15  year  mortgages,  we 
would  be  living  In  teepees  or  sod  huts. 

In  Sweden  and  Germany  they  have  a  bank 
such  as  I  am  talking  about  with  loan  terms 
of  100  years.  Some  have  terms  for  40  and 
50  years.  That's  why  they  finance  new  cities. 
That's  why  they  finance  transit  systems. 
That's  why  their  Mark  today  is  good  and 
their  Crown  and  Kroner  Is  good,  because  they 
put  some  sensibility  Into  public  financing. 
The  need  for  new  schools  and  new  housing 
and  new  communities  requires  some  new 
methods  of  public  financing.  Our  country  Is 
privately  rich  but  publicly  poor.  It  is  poor 
because  capital  is  not  readily  available.  We 
have  no  program  to  put  capital  to  work  In 
the  public  sector. 

The  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
will  be  a  new  source  of  capital  for  public  de- 
velopment, particularly  by  state  and  local 
government.  It  will  cushion  the  hardships 
of  a  fluctuating  credit  market.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  assure  that  programs  of  broad  social 
benefit  get  appropriate  economic  support. 
State  and  local  governments  now  must  un- 
dertake better  social  planning  and  protect 
the  environment  on  their  own.  They  get  no 
encouragement  from  the  national  Admin- 
istration. 

The  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
v.Ul  offer  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  In- 
terest. The  bank's  regional  offices  will  offer 
planning  and  technical  fts.slstance.  State  and 
local  government  people  will  help  operate 
the.'-e  regional  offices. 

We  need  the  same  thing  for  rural  develop- 
ment In  America.  Rural  America — and 
there's  rural  America  In  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  and   Delaware   and   Rhode   Is- 


land, just  as  there  Is  In  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin — 
rural  America  needs  attention.  We  cannot 
permit  it  once  to  be  drained  of  Its  manpower 
and  twice  of  its  resources.  It  needs  attention. 

Another  problem  which  needs  our  tireless 
cooi>eration  for  solution  is  the  renewal  proc- 
ess In  our  cities.  The  Housing  Act  of  1949 
created  the  urban  renewal  program.  During 
t'le  24  years  since  the  passage  of  that  Act, 
we  have  learned  a  good  deal.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  program  has  not  accomplished  all  that 
we  hoped  for  it.  On  the  other  hand.  It  has 
done  simply  wonderful  things  In  many  cities. 
In  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  the  renewal  program  has  had  Impres- 
sive results. 

We,  as  a  nation,  stUl  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  how  to  eliminate  slums — build 
new  housing  for  poor  people  without  creating 
slums  In  the  future.  It  is  a  constant  prob- 
lem. One  that  will  not  go  away  If  we  ig- 
nore It. 

I  favor  a  new  program  which  gives  much 
more  flexibility  and  authority  to  the  local 
people.  But  I  do  not  favor  merely  another 
special  revenue  sharing  grant.  We  can  give 
more  money  by  merely  expanding  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  we  already  have. 

Instead  of  urban  renewal  agencies  as  we 
know  them,  we  need  something  better:  a 
worktag  partnership  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  Investment  and  entre- 
preneurs. I  would  create  a  system  of  urban 
area  development  corporations.  Present  ur- 
ban renewal  agencies  would  become  quasi- 
public  corporations.  The  private  sector  would 
be  involved  across  whole  urban  areas. 

The  operative  power  for  these  urban  area 
development  corporations  must  come  from 
state  law.  The  corporations  must  have  the 
support  of  the  Federal  government  Interest 
subsidies,  guarantees,  tax  Incentives  and 
technical  assistance.  But  they  will  only  be 
effective  If  state  legislatures  give  corpora- 
tions the  powers  which  are  necessary  for  re- 
habilitation and  redevelopment  work.  The 
power  to  Issue  bonds,  prepare  and  execute  de- 
velopments plans,  exercise  powers  of  eminent 
domain  to  buy  and  sell  property,  to  rebuild 
neighborhoods.  The  bulldozer  is  not  the  only 
Instrument  that's  available.  We  can  rebuUd 
as  well  as  tear  down  and  build  anew. 

Ptirthermore,  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  Pres- 
idential representative  for  every  region  In 
this  country  to  coordinate  the  programs.  We 
send  a  Presidential  representative  to  NATO, 
we  send  a  Presidential  representative  to 
OECD.  We  send  a  Preeldentlal  representative 
as  an  ambassador  to  every  country  to  co- 
ordinate all  of  the  same  agencies  that  are 
out  In  our  respective  states.  But  we  have  no 
Presidential  representative  for  our  people; 
that  Is,  someone  who  speaks  for  the  President 
and  has  the  power  of  coordination — who  can 
bump  heads  together  and  get  some  answers 
for  people  who  need  answers. 

We  need  regular  meetings  between  the 
President  and  the  governors.  There  must  be 
open  and  frank  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  policy  and  administration.  Pres- 
idential luncheons  and  dinners  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  planned  organized  work  sessions 
which  modern  governmental  coordination 
requires. 

Local  governmental  leaders  should  meet 
regularly  with  the  Vice  President,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

An  Office  of  Balanced  National  Growth  and 
Development  which  wUl  embrace  all  levels 
of  government  as  well  as  private  enterprises 
should  be  created.  We're  the  only  modern 
Industrialized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
without  any  planning.  We're  the  only  coun- 
try without  any  system  other  than  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  for  setting 
the  priorities  and  goals  of  this  country.  Con- 
gress must  equip  itself,  too,  to  work  toward 
national  goals  that  It  has  written  into  law. 

Finally,  states  and  localities  must  work  far 
more  diligently  at  putting  their  own  houses 
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In  order.  This  Involves  a  searching  re-ex- 
amlnatlon  of  taxing  policies,  land  use  and 
ownership  policies  and  the  organization  of 
agencies  and  depextments,  Constitutional  re- 
form and  modernization. 

We  must  encourage  the  further  develop- 
ment of  councils  of  governments.  These 
councils  are  a  way  to  preserve  local  autonomy 
where  that  Is  appropriate,  and  to  maximize 
the  use  of  common  facilities  and  services. 

Each  state  government  should  create  a  iiew 
department  for  community  development — 
the  functional  equivalent  at  the  state  level 
of  the  Federal  government's  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


October  9,  1973 


SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  FLIGHT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Marquis  Childs,  the  distinguished 
columnist  who  rarely  leaves  his  favorite 
field  of  politics,  has  done  just  that  and 
made  a  great  contribution  to  aviation. 
Appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday,  October  9,  is  his  recognition 
of  70  years  of  flight.  During  the  course 
of  his  v.-riting  he  discusses  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  that  is  now  well  under 
construction  at  the  Smithsonian  and  in 
doing  that  he  has  performed  a  service  to 
those  of  us  who  have  long  been  pushing 
for  this  building. 

Recently  I  visited  with  Mr.  Michael 
Collins,  who  heads  up  the  Air  and  Space 
Division  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  I  was 
thrilled  with  the  progress  he  is  making, 
as  thrilled  I  believe  as  people  will  be 
when  they  can  walk  through  this  new 
building  and  be  able  to  trace  for  them- 
selves the  progress  man  has  made  In  his 
efforts  to  learn  more  about  air  and  space. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9,  1973] 

Seventy  Years  of  Flight 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

As  a  measure  of  the  fantastic  changes 
that  have  occurred  In  this  ama::liig  century 
take  a  look  at  the  plane  that  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  flew  in  the  first  flight  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  year  was  1927,  not  so  long  ago 
that  many  of  us  can  still  remember  the  e.\- 
cltement  when  the  lone  flyer  landed  at  Le 
Bourget  airport  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  his  20 
hour  solo. 

There  it  hangs  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, a  single  engine  plane,  looking  incred- 
ibly small.  There,  too.  is  the  Wright  brothers" 
plane  from  Kitty  Hawk  m  1903,  more  nearly 
a  manned  kite  than  an  aircraft.  The  record 
of  America's  technological  progress  has  gone 
forward  from  those  two  monuments  almost 
without  Interruption.  The  doubters,  as  Ll:;d- 
bergh  doubted  In  1941  President  Roosevelt's 
claim  to  be  ab'.e  to  manufacture  50,000  war 
planes,  have   always  been   proved   wr-ng. 

Consider  the  record.  Three  astronauts  have 
just  completed  59  days  in  space  In  a  Skylab. 
Another  crew  will  go  up  on  Nov.  11  to  spend 
56  days  In  the  laboratory,  although  their 
stay  CQu:d  be  loiger  depending  on  circum- 
stances. Work  is  a:ready  in  progress  on  a 
space  shuttle  to  be  operatlor.al  in  the  1980s. 

This  win  have  a  coiUliulny  function  with  a 
projected  u^e  of  a  hundred  roui-d  trips  be- 
tween earth  and  the  stratosphere  It  will  be 
able  to  stay  aloft  from  seven  to  30  days  dur- 
ing which  earth-orblthig  payloads  can  be 
launched.  The  cost,  sounds  stratospheric — 
$5.1  bUllon  for  the  space  shuttle — yet  put 
alongside  the  bill  for  the  weapons  of  annihi- 
lation It  is  not  so  large. 

As  for  the  sclenrlfic  benefits,  perhaps  only 
a  few  specialists  in  tne  space  field  can  give 


a  proper  evaluation.  But  the  cynics  who 
spoke  derisively  of  spending  billions  to  put 
some  clown  In  the  sky  are  wrong  on  several 
scores.  Landing  on  the  moon  was  not  so  much 
like  the  justification  for  climbing  Mt. 
Everest — because  it  was  there — as  an  explora- 
tion comparable  to  Columbus'  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  What  is  to  be  gained  from 
that  sterile,  dead  planet?  the  scoffers  ask. 
The  discoverers  of  that  other  era  were  met 
with  the  same  doubts  and  derision. 

On  the  aircraft  production  side,  the  record 
Is  equally  impressive.  In  1972,  79  per  cent  of 
the  planes  in  operation  ou  the  world's  air- 
lines were  made  in  America.  This  does  not 
Include  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  but  their  inclusion  would 
make  little  diCerence.  China  Is  about  to  ac- 
quire 10  Boeing  707s. 

On  military  aircraft  the  figure  la  difficult 
to  come  by.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the 
percentage  would  be  about  the  same  as  for 
civilian  sales,  although  In  receiat  years  the 
French  have  been  pushing  their  planes  In 
the  Mideast  and  in  Africa. 

American  technology  in  computers  and 
electronics  is  unrivaled.  That  is  one  reason 
the  Soviet  Union  is  so  anxious  for  a  traoe 
deal.  Unrivaled,  too,  is  productivity  on  the 
farms.  With  about  4  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  agriculture  the  abundance  ol  food 
and  fiber  suffices  not  only  for  consumers  at 
home  biu  for  sales  overseas  to  help  correct 
the  trade  imbalance  and,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  past  year,  to  be  dissipated  In  deais 
costly  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  great  achievements  In  production,  :n 
discovery  and  invention,  are  in  painful  con- 
trast to  the  failures  In  self-government  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  grim  mess  in  Washington.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  we  find  a 
way  out  of  the  morass,  the  swamp  of  In- 
trigue, deceit  and  doubt,  it  will  be  thanks  to 
American  productivity. 

A  painful  fact  of  contemporary  life  is  that 
social  and  political  understanding  have 
fallen  so  far  behind  technological  change  of 
an  order  of  magnitude  like  the  discovery  of 
the  wheel.  The  hazards  of  this  gap  are  drama- 
tized by  the  individual  who  ha.s  his  finger  on 
the  nuclear  button  and  his  social  reflexes 
back  in  another  age.  Aspects  of  the  stone 
age  are  a  leftover  in  the  mind  of  computer- 
ized 20th  century  man. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  building  a 
new  Air  and  Space  Museum  that  Is  to  be 
dedicated  on  July  4,  1976.  The  Wright 
Brothers  planes  and  Lindbergh's  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louia  "  will  be  central  exhibits  Ulustrating 
how,  in  a  wink  of  time,  change  has  come. 
That  no  one  can  predict  what  manner  of  man 
will  preside  over  that  occasion  Is  a  melan- 
choly commentary  ou  the  gap  between  tech- 
nology and  politics. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  VAIL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Tom  Vail,  the  Senate  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  staff  members. 
As  chief  counsel  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  he  helped  to  shape  some  of 
the  most  important  legislation  in  the 
Congress— legislation  that  has  touched 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.  He  was  re- 
spected throughout  the  Congress  for  his 
great  abUity,  Integrity,  and  keen  mind. 
All  who  consulted  Tom  Vail  received 
thorough  and  often  enthusiastic  assist- 
ance. 

My  staff  Joins  me  in  extending  sincere 
condolences  to  Mrs,  Vail  and  her  family. 


A  GUIDE  TO  SHORT  TRIPS  FOR 
AUTUMN  DAYS 

Mr.  BEAIX.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues  just  a  few  of 
the  points  of  interest  which  lure  the  fall 
traveler  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Au- 
tumn is  an  especiallj'  spectacular  season 
for  sightseeing  in  the  'Free  State." 

I  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  of  mj'  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  members  of  thjr 
staff,  and  all  others  who  read  the  Record 
to  visit  Maryland  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  tranquility  of  a  State  that  is  truly 
•America  in  niLiiature."  i  ir.uh;  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  because  of  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the  District  of  Columbia,  my  col- 
leagues will  find  that  the  points  of  his- 
torical or  scenic  interest  are  within  easy 
range  of  the  1-day  trips  which  are  so 
delightful  during  this  time  of  year. 

Mr.  President,  au  article  outhning 
some  of  Maryland  s  scenic  highlightr,  was 
published  in  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri- 
can on  Sunday,  October  7,  197J.  I  a<:k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  en- 
titled "A  Guide  to  Short  Trips  for 
Autumn  Days,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusicn  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
of  the  points  of  interest  mentioned  in  this 
article  lie  j'ost  outside  of  the  current 
boundaries  cf  the  State  of  Maryland.  For 
the  sake  of  historical  accuiac:',  I  would 
point  out  to  aU  of  my  coUeagues  that 
most  of  these  locations  v.ere  within  the 
boundaries  of  Maryland  as  it  was  origi- 
nally constituted.  During  the  ensuing 
centuries,  Maryland  was  reduced  in  size 
by  nefarious  methods  which  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  at  this  time.  Mr.  President 
in  spite  of  our  reduced  size,  Maryland  has 
retained  a  thoroughly  delightful  lifestyle 
which  I  think  will  enchant  all  who  visit 
the  "Free  State"  this  fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  (Baltimore)  News  American 

Oct.  7,  1973  J 

A  Guide  to  Short  Trips  roa  Autijmn  Dats 

(By  J.  WlUlam  Joynes) 
Summer  Is  over,  and  so  are  most  vacations 
for  another  year.  The  kids  are  back  In  school 
the  man  of  the  house  Is  again  anchored  to 
the  business  of  malting  ends  meet,  and  the 
distaff  side  is  clubbing  and  PTAlng. 

But  now  that  there's  a  crispness  in  the  fall 
air,  you  have  a  strong  hankering  to  be  up 
and  going  somewhere.  No  wonder  I  ITie  days 
are  still  warm,  the  evenings  and  early  morn- 
ings cool.  It's  autumn,  an  Invigorating 
beautiful  time  of  the  year,  when  Mother  Na- 
ture becomes  a  Rembrandt  for  her  colorful 
outdoor  art  show. 

Within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city  limits 
there  are  more  than  enough  Interesting 
places  to  visit  to  occupy  our  weekends  until 
the  first  snow  flies.  An  hour's  drive  will  bring 
you  to  a  state  park,  an  historic  shrine,  a 
river,  an  old  village,  a  scenic  view  worth  the 
trip  that  perhaps  you  have  never  seen  framed 
In  the  colorful  glories  or  Indian  summer. 

Here  are  a  few  short  trips  we  have  en- 
Joyed  many  times: 

WEST 

Most  of  Maryland  lies  west  of  Baltimore 
and  autumn  unfolds  along  US.  40  like  some 
n.ammoth  oanoramic  painting.  From  the 
v/estern  city  limits  right  up  to  Oarrett,  Mary- 
land's largest,  highest  and  most  remote 
county,  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  will  bo 
at  their  most  colorful  season.  Garrett  is  a 
little  far  for  a  one-day  trip,  but  In  between 
are  many  places  of  Interest  and  beauty. 

New  Market.  Once  merely  a  bottleneck  for 
growing  automobile  traffic  on  VS.  40,  It  has 
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become  an  antique  center  since  it  was  by- 
passed with  a  new  road.  Favorite  Sunday 
haunt  for  many  shoppers.  Surroutidlng  coun- 
tryside looks  westward  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  For  an  unsurpassed 
view  of  Maryland,  make  your  way  up  the 
winding  road  of  this  unusuf.l  mountain, 
which  sits  apart  in  the  southern  corner  of 
Frederick  County.  (Off  Md.  28.) 

Oambrill,  Washington  Monument  and 
Gathland.  All  three  State  parks  offer  superb 
views  of  the  Frederick,  Mlddletown  and  Ha- 
gerstown  Valleys,  as  well  as  picnic  facilities 
and  flreplaces  for  a  fun  time. 

Antletam  Battlefield.  Much  of  this  area, 
despite  home  encroachments,  is  still  farm 
land  as  it  was  when  it  was  the  site  of  the 
bloodiest  day's  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  Beau- 
tiful in  the  fall.  Start  a  tour  at  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter. (On  Md.  65,  off  U.S.  40  or  1-70.) 

Cunningham  FaUs.  Down  the  road  from 
the  Presidential  Retreat,  Camp  David,  this 
Maryland  park  has  lots  of  wooded  trails  to 
hike  beside  a  rushing  mountain  stream  and 
a  40-foot  waterfall  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  (Four  mUes  west  of  Thurmont  on  Md. 
77.) 

Port  Frederick.  Lots  of  woods  and  field  to 
roam  in  this  state  park  around  historic  1756 
frontier  fort,  which  overlooks  the  Potomac 
River  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanles. 
(Near  Clear  Spring  on  U.S.  40.) 

Just  across  the  Potomac  River,  via  several 
routes,  is  West  Virginia,  which  is  at  its 
loveliest  In  autumn,  especially  when  the  late 
afternoon  sun  shines  through,  the  yellow  and 
red  leaves  on  the  mountainsides. 

Some  places  worth  visiting.  If  only  for  the 
ride  Koine  or  coming,  are  Berkeley  Springs, 
Cacapon  State  Park,  Paw  Paw  and,  of  courcc. 
Harpers  Ferry  where  Its  "Living  History" 
exhibits  will  continue  through  October. 

But  we  cannot  mention  the  glory  of  au- 
tumn time  In  Mar>land,  however,  without 
saying  something  of  Oarrett  County,  which 
has  turned  this  season  into  a  annual  festival. 
With  Its  blue,  blue  Deep  Creek  Lake,  2,642 
feet  above  the  sea,  spread  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  a  land  with  3,000-foot  peaks,  it 
provides  the  epitome  of  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  it's  Autumn  Glory  Time  In  Marjland. 

SOUTH 

George  Washington,  striding  into  the  hall 
at  Mount  Vernon,  might  have  said  to  Martha, 
"There's  a  holiday  coming  up.  What  shall  we 
do?"  After  they  discussed  the  possibilities, 
they  headed  for  Annapolis.  A  lot  of  others 
have  been  doing  the  same  for  200  years,  and 
for  good  reasons. 

The  capital  of  Maryland  has,  besides  an 
air  of  Its  own,  the  oldest  State  House  In  con- 
tinuous use,  St.  John's  College,  the  Chase- 
Lloyd,  Hammond -Harwood  and  William  Paca 
houses  and.  of  course,  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, as  well  as  an  Interesting  city  dock  and 
market  space.  Besides,  lots  gees  on  in  An- 
napolis during  October:  Heritage  Month,  U.S. 
Sailboat  Show,  the  UJ5.  Yacht  Show  and  the 
popular  Clam  Festival. 

A  good  map  will  help  you  find  many  other 
Interesting  places  when  you  head  south. 
Some  in  Maryland : 

St.  Mary's  City.  Landing  site  of  the  first 
settlers  and  capital  of  Maryland.  1634-1695, 
It  is  at  the  end  of  a  rovite  through  Maryland's 
tobacco  country.  Replica  of  original  State 
House  open. 

Lundebertj  School  of  Seamanship.  The 
training  s.'hool  for  U.S.  Merchant  M.arlne  has 
many  ships,  Incl-idlng  President  Kennedy's 
62-foot  racing  yawl,  open  free,  the  flr.-.t  Sun- 
day of  the  month,  9  to  6.  (Md.  249  off  Md.  5, 
at  Plney  Point.) 

Parmer's  Market.  Axnlsh  farmers  In  St. 
Mary's  County  bring  their  home-produoed 
products  to  market  In  horse-drawn  buggies 
every  Wediiesday  and  Saturday,  year  round. 
(Md.  5  at  Charlotte  Hall.) 

Solomon's  Island.  Named   for  a  one-time 


resident,  this  long-time  fishing  and  boating 
center  is  now  noted  for  its  Chesapeake  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  which  has  an  aquarium 
exhibit.  Open  Monday  to  Friday,  9-5. 

Cove  Point  Lighthouse.  One  of  the  few 
remaining  tower  lighthouses  anj'where.  Coast 
Guardsmen  on  duty.  (Md.  497  off  Md.  2.) 

Great  Falls.  This  Is  a  historic  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  scenic  spots  in  the  Old  Line 
State.  As  long  ago  as  the  1930's,  the  National 
Park  Service  restored  22  miles  of  the  Old 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  where  you  can 
t&ke  a  barge  trip  in  stmuner  and  weekends 
In  fan    (Md.  189  from  RockvlUe.) 

Fort  Washington.  Erected  after  the  British 
burned  an  earlier  fort  on  this  site,  this  1808 
coastal  defense  provides  a  good  view  cf  the 
winding  Potomac  River  from  the  Maryland 
side.  (16  miles  southwest  of  District  cf 
Columbia  line  on  Md.  224.) 

Al-Marah  Farm.  The  h.rgest  ArablEn  horse 
farm  in  the  world,  more  than  300  of  the 
famous  mounts  gra^e  over  2,400  acres  of  a 
farm  within  sight  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain. 
'In  Montgomery  County.  Md.  109  between 
BeallsvUle  and  BarnasvUle.) 

Red  Cross  House.  Euilt  ty  Clara  Barton 
from  wood  salvaged  from  barracks  used  after 
the  Johnstown  flood  of  1884,  the  interior  of 
this  home  in  Glen  Echo  resembles  a  Missis- 
sippi River  steam  boat.  Open  daily  1  to  5, 
except  Mondays.  (Take  Glen  Echo  cutoff  from 
Washington  Beltway  to  Mac  Arthur  Blvd.) 

While's  Ferry.  The  only  surviving  ferry  on 
the  Potomac  River,  Gen.  Jubal  Early  used  this 
one  to  escape  into  Virginia  after  a  Civil  War 
raid  on  Washington.  (South  of  Frederick,  off 
U.S.  16.) 

EAST 

Eastward  from  Baltimore  lies  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  two  counties  of  Virginia, 
Delaware  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

To  begin,  there  is  Ocean  City,  Maryland's 
oldest  and  until  recently  only  seaside  play- 
ground, which  in  recent  years  has  begun  to 
have  its  fall  and  winter  devotees  as  well  as 
summer.  Autumn  has  its  own  charms  along 
the  ocean  beaches,  whether  the  wild,  un- 
inhabited shores  of  Assateague  Island  Sea- 
shore National  Park,  or  along  the  Ocean  City 
stretches  \\here  boarded  up  apartments  and 
hotels  cling  like  barnacles. 

But  do  not  overlook  these  for  "short-term" 
visits; 

Elk  Neck  State  Park.  Between  the  North- 
east and  Elk  Rivers  at  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  It's  fun  to  stroll  along  the  beach, 
and  the  view  down  the  Bay  is  superb  on  a 
clear  autumn  day.  (10  miles  south  of  North- 
east on  Md.  272,  off  U.S.  40  or  1-95.) 

Hagley  Museiun.  Along  Brandywine  Creek, 
this  Is  where  Eleuthcre  Irenee  du  Pont  built 
his  black  powder  mUl  In  1802  and  establifhed 
a  company  town.  (An  outdoor  museum  as 
well  as  indoor.  Its  walkways  are  planted  in  all 
kinds  of  trees.  (One  mile  north  of  Wilming- 
ton off  Del.  141.) 

Wlnterthur  Museum.  The  former  home  of 
Henry  Francis  du  Pont,  It  contains  the  larg- 
est and  richest  assemblage  of  1640-1840 
decorative  arts  in  any  private  collection.  Ten 
of  its  more  than  100  rooms  are  open  dally 
except  Monday.  Gardens  alone  are  worth  a 
visit.  (On  Del.  52,  six  miles  northwest  of 
WUmlngton.) 

Ntw  Castle.  A  beautiful  preserved  old  Del- 
aware town  with  an  old  State  House  and  a 
large,  central  green  and  market  place. 

Longwood  Gardens.  The  former  estate  of 
Pierre  S  duPont,  with  Its  acres  and  acres  of 
flowers  and  boxwood,  pools  and  fountams, 
arboretum  and  a  conservatory  with  flowers 
from  all  over  the  world,  Is  spectacular  any 
time  of  the  year.  (Off  US.  1  near  Kenneth 
Square.  Pa.) 

Ches.'ipeake  City.  If  you  would  like  to  see 
big  freighters  from  all  over  the  world.  It  can 
be  done  close  hand  here  beside  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal,  which  shortens 
the  route  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  by 
286  mUes.  (On  U.S.  213.) 


Georgetown,  Frederlcktown.  These  two 
communities,  which  the  British  raided  in 
1813,  face  each  other  across  what  many  con- 
sider the  prettiest  river  in  Marjland,  the 
Sassafras.  Several  good  dining  spots  avaU- 
able,  while  you  watch  a  veritable  yacht  show 
pass  by.  (On  U.S.  213.) 

St.  Michaels.  Besides  being  an  Interesting 
Eastern  Shore  town  sturounded  by  water,  it 
has  become  a  focal  point  in  recent  years  for 
visitors  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Maritime 
Museum.  Open  10  to  4,  adults,  »l,  children 
25  cents. 

Oxford.  This  is  one  terminus  of  the  oldest 
contlnuoiis  ferry  In  the  natloif,  which  has 
made  the  15-mlnute  crossing  of  the  Tred 
Avon  River  since  1760.  Auto  ai-J  driver  tl. 
passengers  15  cents.  Lots  of  old  iiomes  and 
interesting  boat  yards. 

Blackwater  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
Sometimes  the  Black  ducks,  blue-winged 
teals,  mallards  and  Canada  geese  are  so  nu- 
merous on  this  'Atlantic  Flyway"  stop  It  Is 
difficult  to  drive  along  the  roads  of  the 
11,200-acre  refuge.  (Off  Md.  16  and  335,  11 
miles  south  of  Cambridge.) 

NORTH 

Drive  north  50  miles,  take  or  give  a  little, 
and  you'll  soon  notice  the  barns  look  differ- 
ent, Llie  farms  are  different  and  even  some 
of  the  people  appear  differently.  You're  In 
America  3  Rhlneland,  heart  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country. 

Lancaster  County,  reached  by  U.S.  1  and 
U.S.  222,  is  the  heart  of  this  land  of  con- 
tra.-ts — a  land  of  small,  well-kept  farms  and 
clean,  industrious  towns;  of  bustling  automo- 
bile traffic  and  horse  and  buggies,  of  girls  in 
shorts  and  halters  and  "plain  people"  In  bon- 
nets and  long  dresses. 

As  we  go  up  and  down  and  around  ridges 
and  valleys  once  roamed  by  the  fierce,  war- 
ring Susquehannock  Indians,  the  region  is 
delightful  at  this  time  of  year.  Always  a  treat 
in  Lancaster  are  the  markets,  open  Tuesday, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  where  delicacies  hard 
to  find  anywhere  else  are  for  sale. 

Get  off  the  main  highway  occasionally  and 
yoti'll  also  discover,  besides  the  rich,  neat- 
as-a-pln  farms,  some  of  Pennsylvania's  200 
covered  bridges,  those  quaint,  fast-disappear- 
ing structures  of  which  no  one  really  knows 
the  origin. 

Some  other  points  of  Interest: 

Wheatland.  President  James  Buchanan's 
charming  19th  century  mansion  In  Lancaster. 
Is  open  from  9  to  5  with  a  small  admisolon. 
Three  miles  north  of  the  city  on  U.S.  222  is 
the  Landis  Valley  Museum  (open  free,  dally 
except  Sunday),  containing  mor»  tha;a 
200.000  items  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man farmer. 

Bird-in-Hand.  You  may  have  to  share  the 
parking  space  with  a  horse  and  an  Amlsh 
spring  wagon  at  the  local  stores,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  drive  to  this  little  Dutch  village 
that  has  changed  very  little  over  the  vears. 
(On  Pa.  340  east  of  Lancaster.) 

Lltltz.  An  old  Moravian  settlement,  it  is 
still  a  pleasant  town  noted  for  its  pretzels  and 
one  company  teaches  tourists  how  to  be  a 
pretzel  twister.  (Ten  miles  north  of  Lar.caster 
on  Pa.  501.) 

Strasburg  Railroad.  The  oldest  short-line 
railroad  In  the  country,  this  one  makes  a 
four-mile  trip  through  the  scenic  Petmsyl- 
vanlR  Dutch  country  from  Strasburg  to  Para- 
dise. Founded  in  1832,  one  of  its  coaches  was 
used  in  the  M-G-M  movie  "Ralntree 
County."  (On  Pa.  741.  off  U.S.  222,  southeast 
of  Lancaster.) 

Hershey.  Besides  tours  of  the  chocolate  fac- 
tory, there  is  a  zoo,  museum  of  clocks,  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  and  Indian  relics  and  rose 
garden.  (U.S.  422  east  of  Harrlsburg.) 

Hanover.  The  heart  of  the  harness  racing 
world  is  located  here  in  the  Hanover  Shoe 
Farms,  t!  e  largest  standard-bred  breeding 
farm  in  the  world  devoted  to  trotters  and 
pacers.  Visitors  are  free  to  roam  over  Its  3.500 
acres  of  lush,  rolling  coxmtryslde  past  yellow 
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barns  and  miles  of  yellow  fences,  the  Farms 
trademark. 

Gettysburg,  where  the  fate  of  the  nation 
was  decided  in  three  days  of  July,  1863.  This 
Is  one  of  the  best  known  small  towns  In  the 
U.S.  and  the  battlefield  is  a  real  treat  for 
children.  The  electric  map  and  Cyclorama  are 
worth  Indoor  visits.  (On  VS.  140  from  Balti- 
more.) 

Caledonia.  One  of  Pennsylvania's  best- 
known  parks,  it  is  a  2.000-acre  scenic  preserve 
that  has  all  kinds  of  picnic  and  camp  facili- 
ties. (15  miles  west  of  Gettysburg  on  U.S. 
30.) 

Carroll  County  Farm  Museum.  There  Is 
something  special  about  a  farm  around 
harvest  time.  This  1850  Maryland  farm  is  less 
than  an  hour's  drive  from  the  city,  and  you 
can  see  a  blacksmith  at  work  and  women 
weaving,  quilting,  candle  making  and  boiling 
apple  butter.  Open  year  'round,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  10  to  4  (Md.  32  at  West- 
minster.) 


THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  lOOTH 
INFANTRY  BATTALION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  28th  annual  me- 
morial service  honoring  the  men  of  the 
100th  Infantry  Battalion  who  gave  their 
lives  in  service  to  our  country  during 
World  War  n. 

On  that  occasion  a  most  thought  pro- 
voking memorial  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsxtnaga. 
The  words  of  Congressman  Matsunaga 
paid  tribute  to  their  sacrifice  and  dwelt 
on  the  future  as  seen  by  these  men.  It 
is  clear  that  our  Nation  presently  falls 
short  of  providing  the  life  which  they 
wanted  for  their  families  and  friends 
though  we  have  made  much  progress. 

Congressman  Matsunaga's  words 
should  inspire  us  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  the  ideals  and  goals  for  which  these 
men  gave  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  words  of  Congressman 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  to  the  28th  annual 
memorial  service  of  the  Club  One  Hun- 
dred at  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery 
of  the  Pacific  on  September  30,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thi  Legacy  op  the  100th 

(By  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga) 

Mr.  Ono,  President  Taoka,  Reverend  Clergy, 
Senator  Inouye,  Consul  General  Kora,  Sena- 
tor McClung.  General  Fielder,  General  Moon- 
ey.  General  Selferman,  Gold  Star  Parents  and 
relatives  of  our  fallen  comrades,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  members  of  the  Club  One 
Hundred,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  honor  and  deep  hu- 
mUlty  that  I  assume  my  role  as  your  speaker 
at  this  28th  Annual  Memorial  Service  to- 
day. 

William  Blackstone,  the  great  English  Ju- 
rist and  legal  historian  once  remarked,  "show 
m©  the  manner  In  which  a  Nation  or  a  com- 
munity cares  for  Its  dead,  and  I  will  measure 
exactly  the  sympathies  of  Its  people,  their 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their 
loyalty  to  high  ideals." 

If  Mr.  Blackstone  were  living  today  and 
able  to  see  the  meticulous  care  with  which 
the  people  of  Hawaii  have  cared  for  thoee 
who  are  burled  here,  I  am  sure  he  would 
say  that  "his  cemetery  meas\ire8  well  our  sym. 
pathles,  our  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  our  loyalty  to  high  Ideals. 

We  are  assembled  here  today  In  remem- 
brance of  our  sons,  fathers,  neighbors  and 


friends  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  who  laid  down  their 
lives  to  preserve  our  American  heritage.  We 
honor  especially  the  memory  of  lOOth  In- 
fantry Battalion  soldiers  who  are  Interred 
here  and  elsewhere. 

These  Americans,  one  and  all,  to  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion."  They 
paid  the  highest  price  of  citizenship. 

In  the  quiet  of  this  day,  solemn  In  Its 
meaning  and  purpose,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  and  ask  ourselves  this  one  simple 
question,  "What  are  we  doing  here  today?" 
"Honor  the  dead,"  you  say.  The  next  ques- 
tion, then.  Is,  "How  do  you  honor  the  dead?" 
"By  placing  flags  and  flowers  on  their  graves: 
by  burning  Incense;  by  saying  a  prayer;  by 
participating  In  these  Memorial  ceremonies," 
you  say. 

All  well  and  good,  but  isn't  there  more  we 
can  do  to  honor  our  fallen  heroes? 

Indeed,  there  is.  All  we  need  to  do  to  real- 
ize this  is  to  look  about  us  and  face  the 
hard  facts: 

In  this  land  of  affluence  25  mUllon  Amer- 
icans still  hover  In  poverty. 

Nearly  4 '4  million  Americans  who  need 
work  are  without  Jobs. 

10  mUlion  American  children  In  poverty 
households  go  to  bed  hungr>'  every  night. 

Serious  crimes  In  America  rose  to  the 
astronomical  total  of  5.9  million  In  1972. 
over  800.000  of  them  being  violent  crimes! 

What  these  figures  do  not  reveal  Is  the 
alarming  Increase  over  the  last  decade  of 
apathy,  cynicism,  and  mistrust  of  govern- 
ment among  citizens  of  all  ages,  classes,  and 
income  levels.  Parents  are  advising  their  chU- 
dren  not  to  run  for  elective  ofBce — and  even 
to  stay  away  from  politics  and  government 
service. 

As  If  we  were  not  In  deep  enough  trouble, 
along  came  Watergate,  and  the  Senate  hear- 
ings with  Its  revelations  of  bugging,  spying. 
Illegal  campaign  contributions,  secret  txxnia, 
and  "dirty  tricks"  employed  to  discredit  can- 
didates to  elective  office.  Compounding  these 
reprehensible  activities,  grand  Jiiry  indict- 
ments have  been,  and  stUl  are  being  re- 
turned against  Government  officials  even  in 
the  highest  places,  based  on  such  charges  as 
perjury,  bribery,  criminal  conspiracy  and 
obstructing  the  administration  of  Justice. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  Is  a  dismal 
picture  Indeed.  The  question  then  could  weU 
be  asked:  Is  this  the  America  which  men  of 
the  100th  Battalion  and  other  imits  fought, 
and  In  too  many  cases  gave  their  lives,  to 
preserve? 

The  answer  is  obviously  "No!"  We  fought 
for  a  better  life  in  a  greater  America,  Just  as 
did  Private  First  Class  Yasuo  Kawano  of 
Company  "D"  who  told  me  In  effect  Just  be- 
fore he  was  killed  In  the  attack  on  HUl  600 
In  Italy:  "I  have  a  funny  feeling  that  I'm 
going  to  be  the  next  to  go,  but  I  don't  mind 
because  I  know  that  our  sacrifices  will  mean 
a  better  life  for  our  folks  back  home." 

To  give  real  meaning  to  these  Memorial 
Services,  then,  we  must  look  upon  the  exam- 
ple of  our  fallen  comrades  not  as  the  end  of 
a  story,  not  as  a  passing  episode  In  American 
history,  but  as  a  contmulng  inspiration  in 
our  own  lives  today  and  in  the  lives  of  thoee 
who  will  come  after  us. 

In  remembering  the  wartime  courage  and 
loyalty  of  the  men  of  the  100th,  both  those 
who  are  with  us  today  and  those  who  have 
passed  from  this  life,  we  must  let  their  exam- 
ple give  us  the  determination  and  strength 
to  be  good  citizens  and  good  people  In  an 
age  when  there  are  all  too  many  discourage- 
ments and  temptations  to  divert  us  from  our 
set  course.  Even  a.«!  they  engaged  the  enemy 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  men  of  the  100th 
Infantry  Battalion  knew  of  America's  flaws 
and  injustices.  They  knew  of  the  Oriental 
Exclusion  Act  of  1924,  which  barred  their 
parents  from  becoming  American  citizens. 
They  knew  of  the  detention  In  America's 


concentration  c&mps  of  110,000  Japanese 
Americans  and  their  parents  for  no  reason 
other  than  that  they  were  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. They  knew  of  the  discriminatory  land 
ownership  laws  and  employment  practices  of 
the  various  States.  Knowing  aU  this  they 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  the  American 
system  and  Its  ideals. 

That  their  faith  was  not  misplaced,  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  Exclu- 
sion Act,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  the 
discriminatory  land  laws  and  employment 
practices  have  all  been  repealed  or  abolished. 
But  the  fight  for  Justice  and  equality  is  a 
never-ending  one.  Eternal  vlgUance  is  the 
price  we  must  pay.  In  our  own  community. 
In  our  own  way,  however  modest: 

We  must  help  our  children  to  appreciate 
the  enduring  validity,  mtegrlty,  and  strength 
of  our  American  political  Institutions. 

We  must  help  them  to  understand  that 
men  may  betray  the  public  trust,  but  they 
are  eventually  brought  to  Justice,  and  our 
institutions  remain  strong  and  viable. 

We  must  support  programs  designed  to 
help  those  who  live  In  poverty  and  despair, 
and  lift  them  to  a  level  of  decency,  hope,  and 
self-respect. 

We  must  support  both  government  and 
private  efforts  to  find  or  create  Jobs  for  aU 
who  wish  to  work. 

We  must  help  to  see  that  all  American 
children  are  assured  of  sufficient  food  and 
proper  nutrition  and  education. 

We  must  help  to  obliterate  the  root  causes 
of  crime  so  that  we  can  once  again  walk  the 
streets  of  America — unafraid. 

We  must,  each  and  everyone  of  us,  do  our 
part  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment by  participating  m  political  activities, 
within  or  without  political  parties,  and  help- 
ing to  elect  honest  persons  to  public  office. 
In  these  and  In  many  more  ways,  we  can 
help  to  achieve  those  goals  for  which  oxiT 
comrades  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion. As  we  lend  our  individual  effort  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  these  goals,  we  must 
also  seek  to  tovolve  Americans  of  every  race, 
creed,  religious  and  ethnic  background,  every 
level  of  education  and  Income,  to  Join  In  our 
effort  to  revitalize  our  established  democratic 
Institutions. 

Upon  us  who  are  the  survivors  of  the  war- 
time 100th  Infantry  Battalion  reste  a  double 
responsibility,  for  we  must  work  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  also  for  our  muted  comradea. 
The  road  will  not  be  easy  for  us  the  living; 
It  was  not  easy  for  them,  the  dead. 

Our  fallen  comradea  were  convinced  they 
were  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
Country  at  war  In  order  that  America  would 
be  a  greater  Nation  and  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  after  the  peace  was  won.  This 
Is  the  legacy  of  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion. 
It  Is  a  sacred  tmst  we  cannot  and  must  not 
betray. 

When  Americans  everywhere  imlte  to  an- 
swer their  coxmtry's  call  for  help  to  solve 
our  peacetime  problems  and  to  strive  toward 
our  timeless  national  Ideals.  It  Is  then,  and 
only  then,  that  we  can  say  to  our  fallen  com- 
rades of  the  100th : 

Rest  In  peace.  Your  sacrifices — your 
hopes— your  dreams— will  be  remembered 
and  carried  on  forever  In  the  finest  American 
tradition. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  RECEIVES 
"MAN  OF  THE  YEAR"  AWARD 
FROM  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
our  colleague.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr.,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  aind 
Public  Welfare,  received  the  "man  of 
the  year"  award  at  the  Ms.  Senior  Citi- 
zen Pageant  in  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 


October  9,  1973 
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The  Senator,  as  we  know,  is  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  now  serves  as  its  ranl:ing 
majority  member  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  more  appropriate 
recipient  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
"man  of  the  year"  award  because  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  everj-  effort  to 
aid  America's  senior  citizens.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  legislation  which  created 
the  historic  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  that  took  place  in  1971. 

Senator  Williams  continues  to  wage 
the  fight  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  elderly.  On  the  Agln£  Committee, 
he  is  trying  to  bring  about  desperately 
needed  new  housing  programs  to  Improve 
the  physical  security  of  residents  in  ex- 
isting housing  units. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate what  the  chairman  has  done  for 
America's  senior  citizens.  The  "man  of 
the  year"  award,  added  to  Chairman 
Williams'  long  list  of  honors,  shows  that 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  share  our 
appreciaUon  of  his  most  dedicated  efforts 
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GIVE  ISRAEL  THE  TOOLS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  replenishment  of  weaponry 
being  furnished  Egj-pt  and  Syria  by  their 
Arab  neighbors,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
Israel  is  promptly  supplied  with  such 
replacement  of  equipment  as  she  may 
need  to  defend  herself. 

We  should  remember  that  Israel  has 
never  called  for  a  single  American  soldier 
to  engage  in  battle  on  her  behalf  She 
asks  only  for  the  tools  with  which  to 
fend  off  this  attack. 


PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  MOUNT  EN- 
ERGY CONSERVATION  EFFORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
supplies  of  energy  become  increasingly 
inadequate  to  meet  ever  growing  demand 
m  our  Nation,  we  must  assure  that  what 
we  have  is  used  for  priority  purposes 
For  this  reason  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  mandatory  allocaUon  of  our 
limited  energy  resources. 

However,  we  must  also  move  aggres- 
sively to  derive  every  possible  benefit 
from  every  unit  of  energy  that  is  avaU- 
able.  An  all  out  effort  to  reduce,  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate,  energy  waste  is  caUed 
for. 

Recent  statements  by  energy  conserva- 
tion experts  in  and  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration indicate  that  tremendous  waste 
of  energy— 25-40  percent  of  total  sup- 
ply—exists m  America  today  and  that 
some  fairly  easy  steps,  if  taken,  could 
result  in  savings  that  would  be  adequate 
to  carry  us  through  the  winter,  regard- 
less of  the  weather. 

For  such  savings  to  be  realized,  how- 
ever, a  major  commitment  must  be  made 
by  the  President  and  a  public  informa- 
tion effort  must  be  undertaken  on  a  pri- 
ority basis.  Therefore.  I  have  written  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  ask  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  to  com- 
pile a  practical  guide  for  consumers  of 
energy  conservation  measures  that  they 
might  take  and  to  mount  an  Immediate 
public  education  effort,  via  the  mass  me- 
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dia,  on  this  subject.  I  have  also  suggested 
that  the  President  call  an  Immediate 
conference  of  State  Governors  and  other 
appropriate  officials  to  inform  them  of 
what  can  be  done  to  save  energy  supplies 
and  how  to  do  it.  This  effort  would  be 
carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  other  similar 
groups. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  quickly  to 
implement  these  recommendations  and 
reduce  the  tragic  waste  of  our  valuable 
energy  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  President 
Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  3, 1973. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  vou  know,  a  strong 
conservation  effort  in  the  uses  of  energy 
Is  essential  to  overcome  the  fuel  shortages 
facing  the  Nation.  Conservation  is  wholly  up 
to  the  initiative  and  good  sense  of  Americans, 
while  expanding  future  supplies  of  energy 
Involves  foreign  governments  and  business, 
as  well  as  complex  and  expensive  private  and 
public  programs  at  home.  1  feel  that  not 
enough  public  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
conservation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  25  to  40  percent 
of  Americas  current  energy  consumption  is 
wasted  and  that  2  or  3  million  barrels  of  oil 
about  20 -r  of  our  daUy  consumption,  could" 
be  saved  each  day  by  appropriate  conserva- 
tion measures.  In  fact,  a  Treasurv  Depart- 
ment energy  consultant  found  that  eight 
relatively  easy,  uncostly  and  quick  conserva- 
tion measures  could  save  at  least  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  about  15',  of  dally  re- 
quirements. Another  expert  in  the  Office  of 
Energy  Policy  has  stated  that  at  about  zero 
cost,  40^^^  of  annual  industry  energy  con- 
sumption could  be  saved. 

Last  week,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
OU  and  Oas  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  "a 
national  determination  to  conserve  fuels 
could  quickly  eradicate  the  potential  short- 
fall of  fuel"  for  the  coming  winter.  Of  course 
savings  of  this  magnitude  would  avert  the 
entire  heating  oil  shortage  foreseen  for  the 
coming  winter,  under  virtually  any  weather 
conditions. 

Although  not  everyone  will  adopt  every 
conservation  proposal,  we  saw  during  last 
summers  gasoline  shortage  that  many  peo- 
ple will  try  to  save  when  Instructed  on  how 
best  to  do  It,  In  the  meantime,  many  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  developing  valuable  knowl- 
edge on  methods  of  fuel  conservation  for 
home,  work  and  public  institutions,  but  this 
Information  has  not  been  effectively  dis- 
seminated. 

Let  me  urge  you.  therefore,  to  ask  the 
Director  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  Office  to  com- 
pile a  practical  guide  on  energy  conserva- 
tion for  the  pubUc  and  to  publicize  it  via 
the  media.  Furthermore,  I  urge  you  to  call 
an  Immediate  conference  of  State  Governors 
and  appropriate  State  offlclals  to  Inform 
them  of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how  to 
do  It.  Similar  conferences  should  be  con- 
ducted subsequently  for  county  and  mu- 
nicipal officials.  These  could  be  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  National  Association  of  County  Officials 
Each  State,  county  and  community  should 
have  a  fuel  conservation  office  to  formulate 
government  actions  to  save  fuel  and  to  dis- 
tribute pertinent  information  to  the  public. 


I  am  convinced  that  these  steps  are  needed 
and  will  be  effective  in  substantially  re- 
ducing energy  waste  In  our  Nation.  I  thank 
you.  In  advance,  for  giving  them  your  care- 
ful consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Hcmfhret. 


YOUTH   CONSERVATION   CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  highly  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  passing  S.  1871,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1972,  to  expand  and  make  permanent 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
because  I  strongly  support  the  continued 
provision  of  solid  work  and  education 
opportunities  for  youth  under  this  vital 
program. 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  introduced  initial 
legislation  to  launch  a  youth  conserva- 
tion corps  program— an  effort  which  I 
continued  in  several  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, and  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Job  Corps  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  expand 
job  and  career  opportunities  for  youth, 
out  of  my  sustained  interest  in  combat- 
ing the  forces  of  poverty  that  can  cripple 
young  Uves.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
this  year  I  again  worked  in  opposition 
to  administration  cutbacks  in  funding 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
Job  Corps  programs. 

During  committee  hearings  last  July 
on  8.  1871.  I  submitted  a  statement  to 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  in  which  I  stated  that: 

The  opportunity  can  and  must  be  seized 
to  respond  slmultAneously  to  a  nationwide 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  to  the  urgent  need  to  provide 
opportunities  for  meaningful  work  in  a  time 
of  crltlcaUy  high  imemployment  among 
American  youth. 

I  believe  that  by  placing  the  3 -year 
YCC  pilot  program  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing with  an  annual  authorisation  of  $100 
million,  and  jointly  administered  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior to  provide  employment  for  up  to 
150.000  young  men  and  women,  a  ma- 
jor step  can  now  be  taken  toward  achiev- 
ing these  dual  objectives. 

The  present  legislation  also  would 
establish  a  new  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  conservation  activities  on 
State  public  lands,  where  a  seriou^  need 
for  resource  management  has  not  been 
adequately  met  due  to  limited  financing 
Moreover,  by  authorizing  the  year-round 
use  of  Youth  Corps  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  courses  offered  by  educational 
institutions,  the  bill  rightly  places  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  environmental 
studies  for  youth. 

In  my  statement  of  July  25,  1973,  I 
noted  important  accomplishments  In 
Minnesota  under  the  YCC  pilot  program, 
both  In  the  improvement  of  recreationai 
areas  and  public  lands,  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  environmental  education 
programs  in  the  schools,  using  video- 
tapes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

July  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
ChaiTman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  submitting  this 
statement  In  connection  with  current  hear- 
Ings  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  1871.  legislation 
to  expand  and  make  permanent  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  highly  commend  your  initia- 
tive in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  1970 
law  for  the  launching  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram, and  of  the  197^  act  for  Its  continua- 
tion on  a  pilot  basis. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1871,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  my  long-term 
Interest  in  securing  Federal  support  for  pro- 
grams to  provide  work  experience  opportuni- 
ties for  youth  in  community  and  area  im- 
provement— challenging  work  that  can  lead 
to  a  better  physical  and  social  environment, 
and  in  which  young  people  can  gain  valuable 
new  Job  skills. 

As  you  know,  In  1957  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  youth  conservation  corps, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Job  Corps  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  eight  years  later. 
The  Job  Corps  has  achieved  excellent  re- 
sults In  serving  low-income  young  men  and 
women,  aged  14  to  21,  who  need  further 
training,  education,  or  counselling  to  secure 
meaningful  employment  and  to  pursue  their 
education.  Nevertheless,  this  program  has 
suffered  cutbacks  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  carry  out  the  Intent  of  my 
amendment  to  the  latest  continuing  ap- 
propriations legislation,  as  expressed  in 
the  final  conference  report,  that  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  Job  Corps  for  Fiscal  1974 
be  continued  at  $183.4  million. 

The  extensive  first-hand  knowledge  I 
gained  of  young  lives  crippled  by  poverty, 
in  the  course  of  my  work  with  governors 
and  mayors  while  Vice  President  and  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity,  deeply  impressed  me  with  the 
vital  necessity  for  new  Initiatives  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  promoting  work  ex- 
perience opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
America.  Among  such  initiatives,  which  I 
outlined  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  in  April,  1971,  and  In  a  statement 
in  the  Senate  on  May  9,  1972,  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  Neighborhood 
•  Youth  Corps  programs  to  Include  the  pro- 
vision of  250.000  Job  opportunities  for  youth 
to  be  Involved  in  work  at  a  fair  wage  in  es- 
sential projects  of  community  improvement 
and  public  services. 

These  efforts  and  concerns  explain  my 
strong  support  for  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Act  and  for  the  present  legislation  to 
significantly  expand  its  programs  of  dem- 
onstrated accomplishment.  Impressive  re- 
sults Include  the  fact  that  last  year  3.500 
young  people  accomplished  12.7  million 
worth  of  Improvements  to  our  natvual  re- 
sources. 

Among  some  100  camps  operated  last  sum- 
mer were  a  pilot  training  program  for  about 
20  youth  at  the  Sherburne  Wildlife  Refuge, 
near  St.  Cloud.  Minnesota,  and  another  pro- 
gram at  the  Chippewa  Forest.  The  Sherburne 
project,  under  careful  supervision,  has  pro- 
vided these  young  people  with  an  excellent 
first-hand  education  in  the  basic  principles 
of  ecology  and  conservation.  Videotapes  of 
the  YCC  on  the  Sherburne  Refuge,  well 
known  for  Its  deer  herds  and  flocks  of  Can- 
ada geese,  have  been  used  In  environmental 
education  programs  In  schools  around  Min- 
nesota. The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  people 
both  In  performing  hard  work  and  enjoying 


various  recreation  activities,  has  also  been 
evident  In  a  rate  of  applications  far  in  excess 
of  the  number  that  can  be  accepted.  And 
notable  public  lands  improvements  have 
been  achieved  under  this  program,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  a  nature  trail,  a  con- 
tact station  overlooking  the  refuge,  and 
the  clearing  of  a  waterway  for  canoeing. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  so  much 
more  could  be  done  by  and  on  behalf  of  OTir 
young  people  of  all  socio-economic  back- 
grounds if  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
could  be  substantially  expanded  and  oper- 
ated on  a  permanent  basis.  There  is  a  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  there  is  a  love 
and  understanding  of  life  and  nature  that 
can  and  should  be  gained.  The  opportunity 
can  and  must  be  seized  to  respond  simul- 
taneously to  a  nationwide  concern  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment  and  to  the 
urgent  need  to  provide  opportunities  for 
meanmgful  work  in  a  time  of  critically  high 
unemplojmient  among  American  youth. 

I  would  appreciate  your  Incorporating  this 
statement  of  my  views  in  the  hearing  record 
on  this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

HtTBEBT  H.  Humphrey. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1973 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  compliment  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
addressing  the  very  serious  national 
problem  which  we  commonly  refer  to  as 
the  "energy  crisis."  While  there  are  some 
who  might  argue  with  the  precision  of 
the  word  "crisis"  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion, I  doubt  that  there  are  any  among 
us  who  would  not  recognize  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  very  serious  and  growing 
problem  in  connection  with  our  fuel  and 
energy  supply. 

What  particularly  fascinates  me  about 
this  problem  is  that  so  much  of  it  is 
avoidable;  that  such  a  large  component 
is  piu-e  waste.  In  an  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber 3  Washington  Post,  on  page  A4.  it  is 
speculated  that  Americans  may  be  wast- 
ing some  40  percent  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. That,  of  course,  is  scandalous, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  us  reason 
for  optimism  that  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  I  request  uanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the   Record   at   the   conclusion   of   my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  that  S. 
2176  addresses  itself  directly  to  some  of 
the  chief  sources  of  energy  waste  such 
as  inefficient  appliances  and  construction 
methods  that  ignore  the  principles  of 
energy  conservation.  I  think  the  idea  of 
using  various  Government  units,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  National  Seifem^e 
Foundation,  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  to  conduct  research  ^Stnd 
to  establish  minimum  standards  is  a^'good 
one.  I  think  the  labeling  idea  to  let  the 
public  know  what  it  is  buying  in  terms  of 
energy  conservation  has  merit.  All  of 
these,  as  well  as  other  provisions  of  the 
bill.  au:e  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
do  they  go  far  enough?  Is  there  nothing 
more  we  can  do? 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that 
we  can  do  and  I  believe  that  we  can  do  It 
at  very  minimal  cost  to  the  Government. 


In  our  American  system,  I  believe  mere 
is  nothing  so  effective  as  economic  incen- 
tives to  get  something  done.  And  you  can 
go  a  lot  further  with  them  because  they 
are  voluntary.  Let  me  cite  an  example : 

Section  9(c)  of  the  bill  says  that  with- 
in 5  years  of  enactment,  all  vehicles  in 
the  Nation  will  have  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  gasoline  con- 
sumption. We  all  recognize  that  those 
standards  will  have  to  be  relatively  mini- 
mal or  else  we  will  be  placing  our  selves 
in  the  position  of  denying  Americans 
their  inalienable  and  cherished  right  to 
buy  foolishly  if  they  so  choose.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  establish  a  set 
of  tax  incentives  for  good  energy  conser- 
vation, there  is  no  telling  how  much  we 
can  accomplish.  What  kind  of  incentives? 
Certain  obvious  ones  immediately  come 
to  mind: 

Since  EPA  has  just  told  us  that  gaso- 
line mileage  relates  directly  to  weight 
and  it  also  seems  reasonable  to  me  that 
an  engine  of  half  the  size  would  bum  half 
as  much  fuel  and — as  a  bonus — omit  half 
as  much  pollutants,  so  perhaps  we  should 
consider  a  tax  or  tax  rebate  related  to 
engine  size. 

Since  we  are  told  that  about  half  of  our 
air  pollution,  and  more  in  some  urban 
areas,  comes  from  automotive  emissions, 
imagine  what  we  could  do  about  our  air 
pollution  problem  if  we  could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  size  of  our  automotive 
engines— and  that  is  without  any  fiu-ther 
fancy  design  changes,  emission  control 
equipment,  or  anything  else — just  reduce 
engine  size. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President, 
that  whenever  we  accomplish  a  reduc- 
tion in  fuel  or  energy  consumption,  we 
are  directly  affecting  our  air  and  water 
pollution  problem,  since  most  power  gen- 
eration involves  a  pollutant  by-product. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  eco- 
nomic incentives  I  am  contemplating 
need  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a 
tax,  which  some  people  may  regard  as 
a  disincentive.  Let  us  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  construction  methods  that 
ignore  principles  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. I  am  told  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  a  well-insulated  house  and  a 
poorly  insulated  one  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  himdred  dollars.  Yet  there  are  many 
houses  being  built  today  with  insuffi- 
cient insulation.  Now  how  do  we  handle 
that  f  I  think  in  this  case,  we  can  do  it 
with  a  positive  incentive.  Section  7<b) 
and  (O  call  for  the  development  of  mo- 
del building  codes  for  various  classes  of 
building  to  promote  efficient  energy  use 
and  for  review  and  revision  of  minimum 
property  standards  for  FHA  loans. 

I  think  we  can  do  something  here  simi- 
lar to  what  we  do  with  low-cost  flood  in- 
surance. Just  as  we  require  communities 
,  to  accept  certain  zoning  and  building 
standards  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  flood 
insurance,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not ask  them  to  accept  higher  energy 
conservation  standards  to  quality  for,  let 
us  say,  a  new  class  of  FHA  loans  with 
perhaps  higher  limits  or  some  other  eco- 
nomic incentive.  I  can  see  builders  metic- 
ulously conforming  to  the  higher  stand- 
ards to  qualify  their  houses  for  the 
loans — thus  making  the  houses  easier  to 
sell.  I  can  see  potential  buyers  demand- 
ing conformance  to  the  higher  standards 
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even  if  it  costs  a  little  more  because  the 
new  loans  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
finance  their  purchase.  At  the  same  time. 
I  think  the  program  can  be  designed  to 
hold  the  cost  to  the  Government  to  a 
very  minimal  level. 

I  have  mentioned  only  two  examples 
and  two  different  approaches  to  provid- 
ing economic  incentives  to  achieve  energy 
conservation  goals,  but  there  are  many. 
Consider,  for  example,  an  investment  tax 
credit  to  businesses  that  incur  costs  in  the 
process  of  adopting  energy  conservation 
procedures.  Similar  tax  credits  could  be 
offered  to  existing  homeowners  who  add 
insulation  or  convert  to  fluorescent  light- 
ing systems  thus  reducing  their  elec- 
tricity consumption.  And  certainly  we 
should  be  able  to  devise  some  incentives 
to  encourage  the  greater  use  of  carpools 
where  possible.  I  will  shortly  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  for  that  purpose  be- 
cause I  believe  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties to  further  the  important  goal  of 
energy  conservation  by  providing  the 
American  public  and  the  American  busi- 
nessman with  real  economic  incentives  to 
do  common,  ordinary  things  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  conserve  energy. 

Our  wasteful  habits,  acquired  through 
generations  of  energy  abundance,  require 
more  tlian  education  and  concern  to 
overcome.  Therefore,  significant  conser- 
vation practices  will  require  careful  study 
and  consultation  by  the  appropriate  units 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  by  all  citizens.  It  is  a  difficult  task, 
but  I  believe  it  is  certainly  an  opportu- 
nity worth  pursuing,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  alternatives.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  concentrate  their  legislative  skills  to 
the  development  of  legislation  to  facili- 
tate the  conservation  of  energy  by  means 
of  economic  and  tax  incentives  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fine  provisions  of  S.  2176. 

Exhibit  1 
(From   the   Washington  Post.   Oct.   3,    1973) 
Americans  Might  Be  Squandering  40  Per- 
cent or  Energy  Resources 
(By  Tim  OBrlen) 

The  American  energy  crisis,  experts  say. 
is  caused  by  many  things — dwindling  domes- 
tic supplies,  pressure  from  those  who  want 
to  breathe  clean  air.  population  increases, 
the  insatiable  appetites  of  new  machines,  po- 
litical tensions  with  nations  that  produce  the 
raw  materials  of  energy. 

In  the  mix.  however,  one  variable  remains 
almost  an  afterthought:  Simple  waste.  Ex- 
travagance. InefBclency.  Squandering.  Un- 
necessary guzzling  of  what  fuel  there  Is. 

While  it  is  not  fair  to  say  the  waste  of 
energy  Is  overlooked — environmentalists 
have  been  pointing  it  out  for  years — it  Is  true 
that  energy  conservation  Is  viewed  by  moet 
observers  as  a  mere  palliative.  A  drop  In  the 
bucket  of  remedies 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  measure  with 
even  rough  accuracy  the  amount  of  fuel 
wasted  In  a  given  year.  But  that  has  not  kept 
people  from  guessing.  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (D-W.  Va.)  estimates  that  the  nation 
l8  squandering  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  its 
basic  energy  resources. 

Another  estimate  puts  the  waste  at  26  per 
cent  a  year. 

John  Muller.  a  researcher  in  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Energy  Conservation, 
says  that  "if  this  were  a  dictatorship  and 
we  could  somehow  control  how  people  waste 
energy,  we  could  save  from  two  to  three  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day." 

That  would  be  a  fifth  of  the  16  mlllUon 
barrels  Americans  consume  each  day. 

There  are  anecdotes  aplenty  to  Illustrate 


ine  wastes.  The  New  York  City  World  Trade 
Center,  for  example,  uses  more  energy  for  its 
heating,  lighting  and  cooling  than  is  needed 
for  the  entire  upstate  city  of  Schenectady, 
with  100.000  residents. 

Beyond  anecdotes,  however,  where  is  little 
In  the  way  of  official  data  to  suggest  what 
the  magnitude  of  the  waste  Is  or  where  fuels 
are  being  wasted.  The  President's  new  Office 
of  Energy  Policy,  created  to  coordinate  the 
nation's  response  to  the  crisis,  has  no  com- 
prehensive numbers  on  the  subject.  The  Of- 
fice of  Energy  Conservation,  where  prime  re- 
sponsibility In  the  area  resides,  has  only  an 
admittedly  tentative  set  of  estimates. 

Perhaps  the  single  best  index  of  where 
and  how  much  fuel  Is  being  unnecessarily 
burned  is  a  recent  study  conducted  by  an 
Independent  energy  consultant  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  department  requested 
a  list  of  emergency  actions  that  could  be 
quickly  taken  to  reduce  significantly  fuel 
consumption. 

The  study  found  that  through  eight  rela- 
tively easy,  uncostly  and  quick  conservation 
measures,  about  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
could  be  saved. 
The  eight  emergency  measures  are: 
Reducing  speed  limits  to  50  miles  per  hour 
for  passenger  cars — 150.000  barrels  a  day. 

Increasing  load  factors  on  commercial  air- 
craft from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent — 80.000 
barrels  a  day. 

Setting  home  thermostats  two  degrees 
lower  than  average — 50.000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  in  Industry — 500.- 
000  barrels  a  day. 

Cease  hot  water  laundering  of  clothes — 
300.000  barrels  a  day. 

Mandatory  car  tune-ups  every  six  months — 
200,000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  in  commercial 
buildings  (fans  off  at  night,  air  condition- 
ing only  during  office  hours,  installation  of 
proper  window  insulation) — 200,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Increasing  car  pools  for  Job  commuting 
from  1.3  to  2.3  persons  per  car) — 200.000 
barrels  a  day. 

The  figures  attached  to  each  of  the  con- 
servation measures  are  the  lowest  Esti- 
mated savings.  In  fact,  the  study  found 
that  about  2  million  barrels  a  day  could 
be  saved  and,  possibly,  another  million  bar- 
rels a  day  beyond  that. 

These  eight  steps  are  but  the  tip  of  the 
potential  conservation  Iceberg,  according  to 
energy  researcher  Muller  He  keeps  a  note- 
book filled  with  some  250  energy  conserva- 
tion measures,  which  he  says  are  the  "prod- 
uct of  Just  one  man's  thinking.  If  five  or 
six  of  us  sat  down,  we  could  come  up  with 
a  much  larger  list." 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  he  suggests 
slowing  down  the  speed  of  tractor  engines 
when  they  are  not  running  and  requiring 
farmers  to  adopt  reduced  tillage  farming. 
In  Industry,  where  over  41  per  cent  of 
Americas  energy  Is  consumed,  he  thinks 
energy  consumption  can  be  reduced  by  10 
per  cent  through  "improved  operating  prac- 
tices and  minor  changes  in  plants,  involv- 
ing little  or  no  cost." 

Dr  Jack  Rafuse.  a  staffer  In  the  new  Office 
of  Energy  Policy,  considers  that  estimate 
conservative.  He  says  energy  conservation 
teams  have  found  that  "though  almost  zero- 
cost  kinds  of  things.  Industries  can  save  40 
per  cent  of  their  plant  fuel  without  affecting 
energy  output  at  aU." 

If  the  40  per  cent  savings  could  be  taken 
as  an  Industry-wide  average  and  If  every 
Industry  in  the  nation  were  to  undertake 
similar  measures,  simple  mathematics  would 
show  an  astounding  result:  About  16  per 
cent  of  all  the  energy  expended  In  America 
each  year  could  be  saved.  This  Is  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  alone — and  at  "almost  zero- 
cost." 

If  one  were  to  list  the  villains  of  energy 
waste,   three   would   probably   stand  out   as 


most    notorious:     Automobiles,    commercial 
America  and  the  homes  we  live  in. 

Today's  standard  American  car  travels  be- 
tween 11  and  12  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, not  as  far  as  it  did  50  years  ago.  The 
nation's  1974  model  autos  average  about  4.- 
400  pounds — 35  per  cent  more  than  the  for- 
eign makes  tested  In  a  recent  Environmental 
Protection  Agency   (EPA)    study. 

Weight,  the  EPA  says,  is  the  single  best 
index  of  expected  miles  per  gallon,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  foreign  makes  averaged 
about  six  mUes  per  gallon  or  nearly  37  per 
cent  more  than  American  autos  tested  by 
the  EPA. 

One  study,  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Tank-Automotive  Command  last  year,  esti- 
mated a  30  per  cent  potential  fuel  savings 
through  a  shift  to  smaller  cars. 

Although  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
begins  to  set  In  at  a  certain  point,  energy 
watchers  say  that  by  requiring  tune-ups. 
Imposing  50  or  55  mlle-per-hour  speed  li- 
mits, putting  fewer  horses  under  the  hoods 
and  eliminating  gas-eating  extras  like  air 
con^litloners,  we  could  cut  gasoline  consump- 
tion in  half. 

Aside  from  these  savings,  a  panel  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Ford  and  International  Harvester 
engineers  has  reported  that  by  requiring  ra- 
dial tires  on  all  autos,  fuel  consumption 
could  be  cut  by  10  per  cent;  by  installing 
engine  turbo-chargers  It  could  drop  another 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

Conservation  hurts  most  when  it  hits  a 
person's  home.  And  It  is  in  the  home  where 
much  of  the  waste  Is  happening. 

Energy  specialist  Muller  estimates,  for  ex- 
ample, that  If  we  threw  away  our  dishwash- 
ers— or  were  required  to  wash  dishes  bv 
hand— we  could  save  35.000  barrels  of  fuel  a 
day.  If  during  the  summer  we  were  to  dry 
clothes  on  a  line  Instead  of  In  an  automatic 
dryer,  the  savings  would  amount  to  130.000 
barrels  a  day. 

"The  little  things."  he  says,  "add  up.  But 
the  little  things  hurt  most." 

A  big  drop  In  the  conservation  bucket,  he 
says,  would  be  to  insulate  the  attics  of  those 
existing  homes  that  are  without  it — Savings 
of  perhaps  250.000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day. 

The  Michigan  Consolidate  Gas  Co..  In  an 
effort  to  promote  conservation  of  natural  gas. 
has  offered  its  customers  loans  to  Insulate 
their  homes.  The  result,  said  President  Hugh 
C.  Daly,  could  be  a  savings  of  six  bUllon  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas  annually  if  200,000  customers 
sign  up.  "That's  $9  mlUlon  .  .  .  that  our 
customers  won't  have  to  pay."  he  said. 

Other  home  energy  savings  In  the  Muller 
conservation  notebook:  Get  rid  of  decora- 
tive outside  lighting:  weather  strip  and 
caulk  all  houses;  service  Inefficient  burners 
and  furnaces:  promote  cold  water  washing  of 
clothes;  shut  off  furnace  pilots  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

"These  are  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
as  course.  "  an  environmentalist  says  "They 
save  money,  they  save  fuel.  Americans,  un- 
fortunately, are  energy  hogs." 

Aside  from  hogglshness.  however,  is  the 
problem  of  outright  inefficiency.  Six  per  cent 
of  electricity  produced  In  the  United  States 
in  1970.  for  example,  was  used  to  heat  homes, 
despite  the  fact  that  electric  heat  is  half  as 
productive  as  oil  or  gas  heat.  StUl.  electric 
heat  Is  a  growing  trend.  About  25  per  cent  of 
the  40.000  buildings  constructed  in  1969  were 
heated  electrically.  It  is  cheap  to  install.  It 
is  clean.  It  is  considered  modern  and  esthetl- 
cally  pleasing — but  It  is  wasteful. 

Commercial  America,  with  its  glittering 
neon  billboards  and  lighted  shop  windows, 
is  a  third  major  waster  of  now-precious  en- 
ergy. Mueller's  notebook  lists  some  28  meth- 
ods of  conservation  that  could  be  applied  at 
low  cost  to  the  nation's  commerce: 

Rescheduling  night  sporting  evente  for 
daylight  hours:  Installation  of  a  second  set 
of  doors  at  lobby  entrances  to  help  keep  out 
outside  air:  shutting  down  24-hour-a-day 
electric  advertising  signs;    turning  off  air- 
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conditioners  at  3  p.m.;  putting  an  Immedi- 
ate stop  to  the  construction  of  glass  walled 
skyscrapers  that  lose  beat  nearly  as  fast  as 
It  can  be  pumped  In. 

Yet  m  the  end,  what  is  waste  and  what 
Is  "necessary  luxury"  Is  the  key  to  conserva- 
tion. What  an  energy  conservationist  sees 
as  waste,  housewife  with  a  stack  of  dishes 
and  a  crying  baby  and  a  new  dishwasher 
sees  as  necessity.  Until  these  attitudes 
change — until  the  fuel  crisis  leaves  a  gash 
on  the  American  consciousness — the  poten- 
tial savings  are  likely  to  remain  largely  theo- 
retical. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  425,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUI  (S.  425)  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  mining  operations,  and  the  ac- 
quisition and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have 
a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  is  no  time  lim- 
itation. The  Senator  can  have  as  much 
time  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  will  be  my  intention  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  later  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Senators  present  so  that 
we  can  secure  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  send  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  that 
all  the  modification  would  do  would  be 
to  change  it  to  conform  to  the  technical 
changes  required  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  With  the  inclusion  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  we  had  to  make 
verbiage  changes,  but  only  as  to  the  lo- 
cation in  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  many  of  us  were  con- 
cerned about  where  we  had  granted  per- 
mission to  go  on  to  public  lands.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  completely  with- 
draws the  public  lands  from  any  further 
surface  mining.  However,  does  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment  as  modified  apply  at 
all  to  public  lands? 

Mr.  COOK.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Sena,tor 
very  much. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  modification. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  134,  line  6,  Insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "land"  and  strike  all  through  line 
17. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  James  Harris  and  Mr. 
Philip  McGance,  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  discussion 
and  votes  on  S.  425. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  granted,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Joseph  O'Leary,  of  my 
staff,  be  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  S.  425  and  the 
votes  thereon. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  yesterday  I  asked  and 
was  granted  imanimous  consent  that  all 
members  of  the  staff  who  had  the  floor 
privileges  on  yesterday  continue  to  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  616,  as  amended.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  sxu"face  owner  is 
not  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights  that 
the  written  consent  of  or  a  waiver  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  surface  lands  must 
be  obtained  before  a  permit  can  be  is- 
sued for  the  land  to  be  surface  mined. 

The  bill  as  it  was  proposed  would  pro- 
vide exceptions  to  this  requirement  by 
permitting  the  applicant  to  execute  a 
bond  to  the  United  States  or  the  State 
whichever  is  applicable,  to  secure  the 
pajrment  to  the  surface  owners  of  any 
damages  to  the  surface  estate,  crops,  or 
tangible  improvements  of  the  surface 
owner.  This  bond  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  performance  bond  required  by  the 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  think  it 
is  the  American  way  to  give  the  legal 
permission  to  one  man  to  destroy  an- 
other man's  home  or  other  property  with- 
out proper  recourse.  While  under  exist- 
ing law  if  an  individual  owns  the 
mineral  rights  for  coal  under  a  piece  of 
groimd,  he  may  strip  the  land  to  surface 
mine  the  coal,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
the  land  itself. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  that  many 
of  these  mineral  rights  were  signed  away 
before  the  technology  of  surface  mining 
existed.  Individuals  involved  in  both  sides 
had  no  intention  of  either  having  their 
land  destroyed  or  taking  part  in  such 
destruction.  Here  we  have  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  law  lagging  technology,  and 
I  think  it  is  time  to  correct  that  dis- 
crepancy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  alter  in  any 
way  the  Mansfleld  amendment  we  passed 
yesterday  which  would  prevent  coal  sur- 
face mining  on  Federal  lands  where  the 
United  States  does  not  own  the  surface, 
but  has  only  the  reserved  mineral  in- 
terest. For  this  reason  I  request  that  the 
final  drafting  of  the  bill  contain  the  nec- 
essary language  to  reflect  this  desired 
change. 


Let  me  tell  the  Senate  of  the  situation 
we  have  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky, 
in  fact,  all  over  Kentucky.  We  may  be 
the  only  State  that  utilizes  the  broad 
form  deed;  100  years  ago,  when  most  of 
these  rights  were  acquired,  or  70  or  80 
years  ago,  people  moved  into  the  coal- 
fields of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
and  acquired  a  broad  form  deed  to  sur- 
face rights  for  75  or  80  cents  an  acre. 

No  one  knew  anything  about  the  pres- 
ent day  mining  technology.  These  rights 
were  purchased  for  deep  mining.  They 
purchased  them  for  no  other  reason. 
There  was  not  any  technology  known 
then  to  take  the  surface  of  the  ground 
down  to  2  feet,  5  feet,  or  6  feet  and  un- 
cover a  14-,  15-,  or  10-inch  vein  of  coal 
and  take  it  out.  They  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  that  at  the  time. 

May  I  say  that  in  many  counties  in 
eastern  and  western  Kentucky  these 
rights  are  not  owned  by  property  owners 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  They  are  owned 
by  absentee  ownership  all  over  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect 
that  many  of  the  people  who  own  the 
subsurface  rights  to  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  people  who  led  the  van- 
guard because  they  are  extremely  rich 
people.  They  destroyed  the  land  in  east- 
em  and  western  Kentucky.  They  had  this 
right. 

If  a  miner  in  eastern  Kentucky  has 
acquired  10  or  20  acres  of  land  by  virtue 
of  his  hard-earned  money,  after  he  has 
acquired  that  piece  of  land,  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  would  find  one  day  at  the  edge  of 
his  property  three  bulldozers  and  a  cou- 
ple of  shovels.  Then  a  group  of  workmen 
would  tear  his  fence  down  and  move  in 
and  destroy  his  pasture  and  his  property. 
Some  of  his  outbuildings  would  go  over 
the  hiU  and  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  people  were  able  to  do  this, 
because  they  have  a  broad  form  deed, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  strip  the  coal 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  sur- 
face. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  debated 
many,  many  times  in  the  legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  The 
good  operators  do  not  worry  about  a 
broad  form  deed.  The  good  op>erators  al- 
ways in  the  State  of  Kentucky  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  owner.  They  pay  him  a 
percentage  on  a  tonnage  basis.  And  they 
pay  him  for  the  damages  to  his  fields 
and  buildings.  They  do  the  right  thing 
by  the  owner  and  deal  with  the  owner. 
However,  we  have  a  tremendous  number 
of  absentee  owners.  In  eastern  Kentucky 
we  have  30,  40,  or  50  percent  of  the  sub- 
surface rights  that  do  not  belong  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  been  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Those  people  are  not  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  except  that  they  are 
aware  of  their  dividend  checlcs.  They  are 
aware  of  the  tremendous  profit  they 
make  off  the  tons  of  coal  that  are  brought 
from  imder  the  surface  or  10  or  20  feet 
down. 

My  amendment  would  strike  this  sec- 
tion from  the  bill  and  would  provide  that 
the  mere  consent  or  waiver  by  a  former 
owner  of  the  surface  lands  involved  is 
not  sufficient  to  allow  someone  to  come 
upon  the  land  surface  and  mine  that 
land. 
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That  is  mere  equity,  Mr.  President. 

Under  the  Mansfleld  amendment,  we 
did  better  by  all  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  West,  all  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Powder  River  area  with  which  the 
Senator  is  familiar.  We  said  that  the 
U.S.  Government  that  owns  the  subsur- 
face rights  would  give  up  those  rights. 

We  are  not  asking  for  that  kind  of  an 
exemption  becavise  that  would  be  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  property  rights.  We 
have  control  of  property  rights  in  this 
body.  We  could  do  that.  However,  all  I 
say  is  that  if  the  subsurface  is  gone  and 
the  fee  to  the  subsurface  is  owned  by  an 
individual  are  we  really  saying  under 
section  (b)  that  he  has  to,  if  he  refuses 
to  negotiate,  post  bond  with  the  State  or 
the  Federal  Government. 
'  This  little  individual  who  lives  on  so- 

cial security  or  on  a  minimum  income  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  has 
to  hire  a  lawyer  and  bring  an  action  in 
the  State  or  the  Federal  courts  to  do  any- 
thing and  then  try  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  receive  compensation. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  let  them  deal  at 
arm's  length  with  the  man  who  owns  the 
subsurface.  He  never  bought  that  sub- 
surface, in  its  original  purchase,  to  strip 
coal.  He  had  no  comprehension  that  he 
would  ever  strip  coal.  He  had  no  compre- 
hension that  you  could  ever  take  a  whole 
mountainside  off  and  never  deep  mine 
for  coal.  He  acquired  those  rights. 
whether  it  be  50.  75.  or  100  years  ago,  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  deep  mine  the  coal. 
That  is  what  he  bought  it  for.  Now.  all  of 
a  sudden  we  have  come  into  a  new  era 
tmd  a  new  technology,  and  the  tech- 
nology in  many  instances  has  destroyed 
a  man's  home,  destroyed  his  land,  de- 
stroyed his  pasture,  and  torn  down  his 
fences,  all  without  his  consent. 

If  we  felt  compelled  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  30  yesterday  to  protect  the  fanner  in 
the  West,  and  say  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, in  retaining  the  subsurface,  re- 
tained it  for  the  purpose  of  deep  mining, 
then  why  can  we  not  say  the  same  thing 
here? 

We  are  not  really  saying  that,  though. 
We  are  saying  that  in  this  instance,  if 
the  subsurface  is  owned  by  an  individual 
and  he  wants  to  strip  that  copI  within  all 
of  the  qualifications  of  this  bill,  let  him 
negotiate  with  and  get  a  waiver  from  the 
owner  of  the  surface.  Do  not  let  him  sum- 
marily destroy  his  land,  and  then  expect 
that  the  individual  shall  be  compelled  to 
file  a  suit  in  Federal  court  or  State  court 
so  that  he  can  be  compensated  for  his 
damage.  Let  them  deal  at  arm's  length. 

That  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  so  that  I  may  rise  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  most  eloquent  remarks  and  his 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  situation  as  he 
find  it  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  expect.  In  one  degree  or  an- 
other. In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  broad 
form  deed  and  that  exact  situation  in  my 
State  of  Tennessee.  We  have  always  had 
a  situation  where,  in  order  to  surface 


mine  coal,  it  was  essential  and  necessary 
to  first  neogtiate  with  the  surface  owner 
if  there  was  divided  ownership,  and  come 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  and  ac- 
cord on  how  that  would  be  undertaken, 
if  at  all. 

The  situation  in  Kentucky  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  really  a  monstrous  thing,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  permit  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  to,  in  effect,  deprive  the  surface 
owner  of  his  use  and  enjoyment  of  that 
estate  without  his  consent,  without  com- 
pensation, and  in  many  cases  without 
his  prior  knowledge. 

I  really  am  sorry  that  the  Federal  leg- 
islature, the  Congress,  has  to  deal  with 
this  matter.  I  would  hope  that  rights  in 
property— and  this  is  essentially  a  mat- 
ter of  rights  in  property — could  be  dealt 
with  at  the  local  and  State  levels  and  by 
the  courts  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
broad  form  deed;  but  it  has  not  been, 
or  at  least  not  satisfactorily,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  absence  of  that,  I  think  this  is 
the  appropriate  measure  and  an  appro- 
priate amendment  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  criteria  for  the  fil- 
ing of  acceptable  State  plans  under  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  hmnanitarian  reasons,  that 
It  will  not  diminish  our  ability  and  our 
practical  authority  to  recover  coal  which 
We  badly  need  for  the  energy  require- 
ments of  this  Nation,  but  it  will  inject  a 
note  of  compassion  and  humanitarian 
concern  into  a  very  difficult  and  grievous 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  voted 
against  the  Mansfleld  amendment,  and 
I  did  so  in  anticipation  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted,  which  requires, 
overall,  the  consent  of  the  surface  owner 
before  the  mineral  can  be  stripped. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween *he  provision  where  the  subsur- 
face owi.er  is  the  U.S.  Government  and 
we,  Congress,  control  the  subsurface 
rights,  and  a  situation  where  we  say  that 
we  shall  control  the  rights  as  between 
two  separate  individuals. 

We  can  say  that  we  will  dispose  of  our 
land  in  any  way  we  want,  and  yester- 
day in  the  Mansfleld  amendment  we  said 
that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  all  that 
subsurface  land  that  has  dual  ownership 
from  any  surface  mining. 

This  goes  a  little  farther;  so  it  is  not 
the  same  amendment,  and  I  want  us  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not,  by  the 
adoption,  rejection,  or  any  refusal  of  this 
amendment  change  the  position  that  was 
taken  yesterday,  whereby  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  say  that  when 
there  is  this  double  ownership,  we  are 
just  not  going  to  surface  mine  that  land. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
This  does  not  vitiate  the  effect  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  will  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. I  prefer  this  concept  to  that  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  but  I  lost,  and 
having  lost,  I  do  not  intend  to  cry  about 
it.  That  point  is  won,  and  this  amend- 


ment is  not  calculated  to  change  that 
situation. 

They  are  two  different  situations.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Congress,  hopefully — the  Senate  at  this 
point — made  a  value  judgment  that  fed- 
erally owned  mineral  and  fee  surface 
lands  would  not  be  available  for  surface 
mining.  We  owned  that  land,  and  de- 
cided we  were  not  going  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  stripping,  regardless  of  what  the 
surface  owner  said.  Tlie  colloquy  yester- 
day indicated  that  even  if  the  surface 
owner  wanted  it  stripped,  it  still  could 
not  be  stripped  under  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

I  personally  would  have  preferred  the 
Cook  approach,  which  would  not  remove 
that  coal  from  possible  production  by 
surface  mining,  but  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  surface  owTier.  But  that 
battle,  as  I  say,  is  over,  and  I  lost. 

The  adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  a  good  step  forward,  and  will  not 
curtail  my  enthusiasm  for  what  I  think 
the  Senate  is  about  to  do.  But  the  Cook 
amendment  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary 
for  humanitarian  reasons.  I  shall  not 
further  prolong  the  debate,  except  to  say 
that  I  shall  vote  for  it  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  in 
southern  and  eastern  Kentucky,  so  that 
we  may  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
a  bulldozer  cannot  push  their  homes  into 
the  valley  without  their  consent  or 
knowledge. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
serious  doubts  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  provision,  but  I  say  to  the 
Senator  what  we  are  doing  is  saying  to 
the  individual  that,  first  of  all,  he  has 
got  to  get  a  permit  to  strip  it  in  the  first 
place,  which  may  be  refused  him,  and 
thereby  we  have  diminished  his  right 
of  ownership,  because  he  owns  the  sub- 
surface, but  if  we  decide  that  he  cannot 
logically  do  it  within  the  framework  of 
this  bill,  we  will  deny  him  the  right,  a 
property  right  that  he  already  has. 

Certainly  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  not  deny  that  for  all  the  subsur- 
face that  is  now  owned  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, if  in  fact  we  decide,  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  that  that  area  cannot 
be  stripped,  we  are  not  denying  the  own- 
ers a  right  of  property,  because  we  are. 

Suppose  the  Mathias  amendment 
passes — I  hope  it  will  not — which  says 
that  no  coal  can  be  strip-mined  if  it  is  on 
a  slope  of  more  than  20  degrees.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  that 
we  would  be  depriving  the  owner  of  the 
subsurface  of  a  property  right  in  that 
case,  and  doing  it  here  on  this  fioor 

May  I  have  the  Senator's  attention? 
I  just  finished  saying  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  that  under  this  bill  there  are 
going  to  be  imposed  restrictions  by 
which  an  Individual  can  and  by  which 
an  individual  cannot  strip  coal.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  denies  that.  We  are 
saying  to  a  subowner  who  has  a  lease 
and  a  right  to  the  minerals  that  we  have 
made  a  determination  in  this  body  that 
If  he  does  not  meet  the  criteria,  he  can- 
not mine  it.  So  are  we  not  In  fact  taking 
away  a  property  right  of  his?  We  cer- 
tainly are.  And  as  I  said  a  moment  ago 
if  the  Mathias  amendment  were  to  pass. 
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that  no  one  can  strip  beyond  a  slope  of 
20  degrees  and  we  say  that  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  are  we  not  denying  a  subowner 
who  has  held  the  land  for  years  and  years 
a  property  right?  We  certainly  are. 

So  why  is  there  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion here,  when  we  wish  to  Impose  not 
an  abolition  of  his  availability  to  strip 
coal,  but  merely  to  say  that  he  must  desil 
with,  or  get  a  waiver  from  the  surface 
owner?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  pro- 
tecting his  right,  because  we  are  giving 
him  the  opportunity  to  negotiate.  In  99 
percent  of  the  cases,  may  I  say  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  is  negotiated  in 
my  part  of  the  country.  They  are  paid 
a  royalty  on  the  coal.  They  are  paid  a 
percentage.  They  are  reimbursed. 

So  the  point  I  am  trying  to  malce,  in 
all  fairness,  is  that  I  am  talking  about 
the  little  people,  the  woman  who  goes 
out  and  lies  down  in  front  of  a  bulldozer 
so  that  she  can  protect  what  she  bought 
and  paid  for. 

A  small  coal  operator  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  post  a  bond,  which  will  leave 
only  those  who  can  afford  to  do  it,  be- 
cause they  have  the  money  and  the  re- 
sources. Such  operators  will  just  sit  bswk 
and  say,  "If  you  want  to  recover  on  this 
bond,  you  file  your  lawsuit." 

Why  should  we  say  to  a  surface  owner 
who  owns  his  land,  his  field,  plants  his 
garden,  and  raises  his  cattle,  or  whatever 
he  can  in  the  mountains,  why  do  we  say 
to  him  that  there  is  a  broad  form  deed, 
issued  100  years  ago,  and  which  allows 
the  operator  to  come  in  right  through 
the  field,  and  if  they  want  to  recover 
damages,  to  file  a  suit  against  the  bond. 

That  is  no  way  to  treat  an  individual. 
That  is  no  way  to  do  it.  May  I  give 
you  an  example,  Mr.  President,  and  then 
I  shall  be  through.  Let  us  suppose  in  my 
State  there  are  some  Federal  lands  that 
have  been  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ad  infinitum,  that  they  have  owned 
the  subsurface  and  there  is  a  fanner 
there  and  he  bought  his  land.  Let  us  say 
It  is  Aovm  at  Manunoth  Cave  or  in  the 
Daniel  Boone  National  Forest  and  the 
Federal  Government  owns  the  sub- 
surface. We  have  talcen  care  of  that 
farmer  on  the  surface.  We  took  care  of 
him  yesterday.  But  right  at  that  fence 
line  the  Federal  Government's  property 
stops,  and  right  there  is  a  man  who  owns 
his  farm  and  the  subsurface  belongs  to 
an  absentee  owner  in  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  or  elsewhere,  and  1  day 
out  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  here  comes  the 
bulldozer,  here  come  the  shovels,  right 
across  his  field. 

Cannot  we,  at  least,  say  to  that  man 
that  we  have  done  the  best  job  we  could 
possibly  do  imder  the  law  to  understand 
the  rights  of  property  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  understand  the  rights 
of  property  under  a  State  constitution? 
Carmot  we  require  that  if  he  wants  it 
directly  under  the  surface  rather  than 
deep  mining,  even  though  we  know  he 
has  the  right  to  deep  mine,  but  if  he 
wants  it  on  the  surface,  cannot  we  re- 
quire him  to  deal  at  arm's  length  with 
the  individual  that  owns  it?  That  is  all 
this  amendment  says. 

I  yield  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  correct  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  out  West 
that  is  owned  just  as  the  land  in  Ken- 
tucky is,  by  private  individuals,  where 
one  private  individual  owns  the  surface 
and  another  private  individual  owns  the 
subsurface.  I  regret  that  the  large  coal 
companies  of  America — Peabody,  West- 
moreland, and  others — have  come  up  and 
bought  tremendous  areas  of  subsurface 
rights  all  over  the  West  and  are  ready 
to  exercise  those  rights.  I  have  the  same 
sort  of  constituents  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has,  that  is,  little  old  ladies 
who  own  a  160-acre  homestead  and  are 
concerned  about  someone  coming  in  and 
mining  the  coal  under  that  land,  cutting 
the  land  apart,  digging  a  trench  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  destroying  the  entire 
surface. 

I  must  say,  however,  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  we  did  look  into  this 
and,  uniformly  over  the  years,  it  has  been 
unconstitutional  to  take  away  that  sub- 
surface right.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not 
quite  sure,  and  the  courts  have  not  de- 
lineated the  areas  where  we  do  take  away 
rights  and  where  we  do  not  take  away 
rights. 

I  own  a  lot  here  on  First  Street  and 
cannot  build  a  12-story  apartment  on  it. 
So,  that  means  that  a  zoning  right  has 
been  taken  away  from  me.  In  the  public 
interest  we  can  say  to  the  people  that  one 
carmot  build  in  an  industrial  complex  or 
in  a  residential  area.  So  a  property  right, 
in  effect,  has  been  taken  away  there. 

We  had  the  land  use  bill  recently  passed 
which  is  quite  a  complex  area  and 
where,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
suggests,  it  would  take  away  the  property 
rights  of  an  Individual  or  deny  certain 
land  uses,  just  as  we  are  doing  in  this 
bill. 

We  are  saying  that  certain  land  uses 
not  in  the  public  interest  and  which  can- 
not be  justified,  because  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  area  will  be  prohibited  but 
others  will  be  granted  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. I  suppose  all  I  coiild  do  Is 
shrug  my  shoulders  and  say,  'Well,  we 
agreed  to  that  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  let  the  courts 
straighten  it  out." 

Mr.  COOK.  With  reference  to  the 
property  the  Senator  from  Montana  owns 
downtown  they  cannot  come  in  and  use 
a  bulldozer  and  tear  it  all  up  without  his 
permission.  They  may  restrict  him  build- 
ing on  it,  but  if  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  they  have  to  con- 
demn it  and  pay  him. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  right,  because 
I  own  the  surface  and  the  subsurface. 

Mr.  COOK.  Therefore  you  no  longer 
have  title  to  it 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  if  I  own  the  sub- 
surface, they  carmot  come  in.  But  out 
West,  for  example,  in  the  grazing 

Mr.  COOK.  How  much  of  the  subsur- 
face of  a  lot  is  there  If  they  take  every- 
thing off?  What  do  you  own? 

Mr.  METTCALF.  I  get  compensation 
under  this  bill.  I  get  compensation  under 
the  general  law.  In  the  State  of  Florida, 
for  instance,  which  Is  not  in  your  area 
and  not  In  mine,  the  phosphate  produc- 
ers can  go  in  and  bulldoze  the  orange 
groves  off  and  mine  for  phosphate,  and 
they  can  mine  It  because  the  subsurface 


right  has  a  prior  right.  Out  West  where 
we  have  locatable  minerals  in  the  graz- 
ing homestead  if  a  man  owns  the  rights 
to  uranium,  he  can  come  onto  the  man's 
land  and  drill  for  uranium  and  if  he 
finds  it  he  can  make  a  location  and  mine 
that  land  and  bulldoze  the  house  down 
and  bulldoze  the  bam  down. 

Let  me  point  out  for  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  the 
grazing  homestead  bill  was  adopted,  the 
Federal  Government  reserved  the  min- 
eral rights.  No  one  thought  uranium  was 
going  to  be  of  any  value  whatever  then, 
and  no  one  ever  knew  about  the  value  of 
uranium  at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  to- 
day, the  subsurface  owner  can  use  that 
uranium,  or  gold,  or  whatever  mineral 
there,  is  and  take  away  the  surface 
rights.  That  is  the  constant  law  that  has 
been  applied  all  over  the  United  States 
and  is  applied  now  from  Florida  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
what  is  the  law  in  Montana  relative  to 
the  rights  of  subsurface  owners? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  subsurface  owner 
can  come  in  and  mine — he  can  come  in 
and  exercise  all  exploratory  rights.  He 
can  do  anything  necessary  to  develop  the 
rights  and  that  is  a  prior  tenement  to  the 
rights  of  the  surface  owner. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  other  words,  you  have 
the  broad  form 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  compensates  the 
surface  owner  for  the  damage  that  is 
done. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  provided  in  the  State 
of  Montana,  for  example,  that  he  just 
post  a  lx)nd,  or  does  it  say  in  the  law 
that  he  must  deal  with  the  owner  rela- 
tive to  compensation?  That  is  all  I  want 
to  say  here. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  want  to  protect 
the  owner  by  saying  that  he  has  to  post 
the  bond.  But  in  the  State  of  Montana — 
and  it  probably  is  so  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky — he  does  not  have  to  do  any- 
thing to  exercise  his  subsurface  rights. 
We  are  trying  to  get  the  surface  owner 
a  little  additional  right  that  he  does  not 
have,  and  we  think  that  in  the  pubhc 
interest  we  can  do  that.  But  we  do  not 
think  we  can  say  to  the  surface  owner: 
"Look,  you  can  deny  the  subsurface 
owner  all  his  rights.  You  can  just  say, 
'I  am  going  to  sit  here  and  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  subsurface  rights.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  you  exercise  any  of  your 
rights.'  " 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  if  (a)  is  left  in — "the 
written  consent  of,  or  a  waiver  by,  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands 
involved  to  enter  and  commence  surface 
mining  operations  on  such  land" — and 
(b)  is  excluded,  rather  than  have  a  Fed- 
eral action,  if  the  State  refuses  to  do  it, 
you  then  have  a  State  court  action.  You 
have  a  State  court  action  in  his  own  cir- 
cuit court,  in  his  own  county,  because 
they  are  going  to  bring  an  action  on  the 
subsurface  deed;  they  are  going  to  say 
they  are  entitled  to  compensate  him,  and 
they  are  going  to  ask  a  jury  to  set  that 
compensation.  A  cause  of  action  is 
created  by  (a)  if  in  fact  there  is  a 
denial. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  he  should  be 
given  that  option,  so  he  can  do  it  in  the 
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framework  of  his  own  bailiwick  and  not 
file  a  suit  in  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court, 
if  the  bond  is  posted  in  the  State,  or  in 
a  Federal  district  court,  if  the  bond  has 
to  be  posted  with  a  Federal  agency.  All 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  not  denying 
the  owner  of  the  subsurface  the  right  to 
bring  an  action.  We  know  he  has  a  prop- 
erty right.  If  the  owner  of  the  surface 
refuses  to  negotiate,  he  obviously  has  a 
cause  of  action;  but  that  cause  of  action 
is  determined  in  the  circuit  court  where 
the  individual  lives,  and  this  he  can 
handle.  The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  that  right  would  prevail — unless 
we  abolish  strip  mining  all  over  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  say  that  Congress 
has  a  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows,  I  am  trying  to  support 
a  bill  that  will  permit  strip  mining  in 
America,  imder  limitations  that  will  pro- 
vide for  restoration  and  reclamation.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  agrees 
with  that  position. 

I  have  long  insisted  that  people  should 
have  a  right  of  action  in  their  local 
courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  bill  is 
passed  and  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  an 
approved  plan,  one  can  go  into  the  local 
court,  just  as  one  goes  into  the  local 
court  for  any  other  provision  under  an 
approved  plan.  This  is  a  States'  rights 
bill,  but  this  provides  that  in  the  event 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  local  plan 
approved,  one  can  go  into  the  Federal 
court.  I  do  not  think  we  can  just  take 
away  all  the  surface  owners'  rights. 

I  am  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  he  knows 
that.  He  knows  that  all  over  America 
there  is  a  conflict  with  respect  to  people 
who  have  farmed  or  lived  on  land  for 
generations.  Suddenly,  a  mining  com- 
pany comes  in  and  destroys  their  land, 
removes  their  buildings,  severs  their  cat- 
tle from  their  barnyards,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  responsible  Member  of  Congress, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  agree  to  go  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wants  to  go. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  and  make  an  observation. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  come  from  States  where  this  is  not 
a  problem  one  way  or  the  other,  including 
my  own  State,  and  want  some  enlighten- 
ment to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  public 
interest,  the  one  thing  that  is  perplexing 
at  this  moment  is  the  fact  that  this  bill 
was  reported  without  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment was  put  in  there  more  or  less  as  a 
protection  of  the  surface  owner  as 
against  subsurface  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  the  Federal  land? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  We  want  to  say 
that  in  that  particular  case  there  shall  be 
no  mining — strip  mining — of  Federal 
subsurface  rights.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Montana  feel  at  this  moment,  hav- 
ing done  that,  that  there  should  be  a  little 
something  for  the  person  who  is  not  the 
owner  of  subsurface  land  that  is  owned 


privately?  Does  not  that  leave  a  hiatus? 
I  realize  the  constitutional  question,  but  I 
am  talking  about  public  policy. 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  are  two  different 
propositions.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  are 
the  owners  of  public  land,  we  can  say 
that  we  will  dispose  of  our  land  as  we 
choose.  Congress  is  the  arbitrator  there, 
so  we  have  said  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment that  insofar  as  the  land  belonging 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  we  are  going  to  surface  mine. 

But  now  we  go  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  we  say 
that  we  are  going  to  take  the  private 
subsurface  land,  and  we  are  going  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  disi>ose 
of  the  public  land.  We  just  cannot  do 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Maybe  we  cannot  do 
that,  but  the  Senator  is  not  answering 
my  question  on  all  fours.  The  point  is 
this.  I  realize  that  where  the  Government 
owns  the  Federal  land,  the  Government 
can  do  anything  it  pleases.  But  the  fact 
still  remains  that  that  does  not  protect 
the  surface  owner. 

Mr.  METCALF.  When  the  Federal 
Government  owns  the  land? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  Now 
we  are  saying  that  because  the  Federal 
Government  owns  the  land,  we  will  not 
strip  mine  or  injure  the  rights  of  sur- 
face holders.  But  when  the  subsurface  is 
owned  by  a  private  individual,  he  is  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  is  not  left  out  in  the 
cold.  He  is  completely  provided  for  with 
respect  to  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  the  surface.  The  law,  then,  is  that  in 
the  one  case  it  is  our  land,  and  we  can 
say  we  will  do  what  we  want  with  the 
surface  rights.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  the 
one  individual's  land,  and  we  say  we  will 
give  his  land  away,  but  the  surface  owner 
carmot  do  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  hits  the  point  very  much  on  the 
head.  The  surface  owner  today  has,  first 
of  all,  to  sit  by  if  he  does  not  care  and 
they  do  not  come  to  an  agreement.  He 
does  not  establish  the  value  of  his  land 
in  a  hearing,  so  that  an  adequate  bond 
can  be  posted  by  the  State.  Somebody 
in  Frankfort,  in  Harrisburg,  or  in  Nash- 
ville— whatever  State  capital  it  is — sets 
the  bond.  He  sits  by  while  bond  is  posted. 
The  owner  of  the  land  sits  by.  and  if 
they  carmot  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
language  of  the  bill  provides  for : 

The  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  to  secure 
the  payment  of  any  damages  to  the  surface 
estate,  to  the  crops,  or  to  the  tangible  Im- 
provements of  the  surface  owner  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  parties  Involved  or  as 
determined  and  fixed  In  an  action  brought 
against  the  permltee  or  upon  the  bond  In 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  do? 

Mr.  COOK.  My  amendment  would 
merely  provide  that  a  permit  shall  in- 
clude "the  written  consent  of,  or  a  waiver 
by,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface 
lands  involved  to  enter  and  commence 
surface  minlns:  operations  on  such  land." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  they  do  not  get 
consent? 


Mr.  COOK.  Then,  he  brings  an  action 
in  his  circuit  court  on  his  deed  to  the  sub- 
stu-face  and  the  jury  determines  his  dam- 
ages ahead  of  time  and  not  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  sure  he  is 
not  putting  the  owner  in  a  worse  position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator's  point  is 
to  go  to  court  and  let  that  poor  farmer 
answer  a  suit  in  court? 

Mr.  COOK.  But  he  is  paid  in  advance, 
and  in  most  instances 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  establishes  the 
price? 

Mr.  COOK.  A  jtiry  of  his  peers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  do  we  get  the  jury 
established  without  going  to  court? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  point  is  that  under  the 
bill  it  is  after  the  fact,  after  his  land  has 
been  destroyed.  Maybe  he  is  involved  for 
2  years,  and  he  is  not  out  of  there  in  2 
years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  understand 
this  correctly.  The  Senator's  procedure 
is  somewhat  like  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  you 
have  to  put  up  a  bond  before  you  start 
strip  mining,  and  a  jury  has  to  establish 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  surface  land. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  only  point  I  am  mak- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  we  are 
compensating  the  owTier  of  the  land 
after  it  has  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
has  just  said  that  is  exactly  what  the  bill 
provides. 

Mr.  COOK.  What? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  it  is  analogous  to 
condemnation  proceedings. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  wish  it  were.  Under  con- 
demnation procedures,  a  person  is  en- 
titled to  be  paid.  They  have  to  make  a 
deposit  with  the  court  and  if  he  wants  to 
take  that  money,  he  can  take  it.  If  a 
person  feels  that  the  land  is  worth  more, 
he  may  not  take  it  and  bring  an  action. 
In  this  Instance,  the  bond  is  posted  with 
the  State  or  Federal  agency  and  after  he 
is  through,  the  individual  can  bring  a 
suit  and  have  a  determination  of  dam- 
ages. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  in  condemnation.  You 
go  to  the  man  and  he  says,  "I  am  not 
going  to  sell  my  land.  I  am  not  going  to 
sell  my  land  to  let  the  road  go  through. 
I  am  not  going  to  sell  my  land  to  let  the 
electric  system  go  through.  I  am  not 
going  to  sell  my  land  to  let  the  powerllne 
go  through."  You  go  into  court  and  de- 
posit in  the  court. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  you  consider  to  be 
the  fair  market  value? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  And  who  accepts 
that?  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
court,  not  a  jury,  but  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  and  they  make  a 
fair  determination  of  the  fsdr  market 
value,  and  it  stays  there  until  you  take  it 
or  go  to  a  jury  and  get  a  jury  decision. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  nothing  here  provides  that  the  land- 
owner can  come  in  and  take  the  amotmt 
of  bond  posted  by  the  State.  There  is 
nothing  that  states  that  the  commis- 
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sloners  establish  the  value.  This  states 
that  the  bond  shall  be  posted  and  then 
he  shall  negotiate  with  the  permittee  or 
bring  an  action  in  court.  The  Senator  is 
not  saying  he  is  entitled  to  the  amount 
deposited.  There  Is  not  a  bonding  com- 
pany In  the  United  States  that  would 
make  such  a  bond,  if  that  is  what  the 
Senator  says. 

All  I  am  saying  is  this:  This  is  just  the 
reverse  of  a  condemnation.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  WTite  in  here  condemnation 
language,  I  would  agree  to  that;  that  a 
determination  would  be  made  by  three 
commissioners.  They  are  certified  to  the 
master  commissioner.  Tt  is  approved  for 
the  amount  they  consider  the  land  is 
worth,  and  the  amount  is  deposited  with 
the  court.  If  the  individual  wants  to  take 
his  money,  then  he  can  take  the  money 
and  walk  out  the  door.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  Senator  provides  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
that  language  anywhere.  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  position  that  a  commissioner 
should  determine  the  value.  I  want  the 
jury  to  determine  the  value. 

Mr.  COOK.  Give  the  man  the  option. 
What  I  am  saying  is  to  give  the  option  of 
taking  the  money  on  the  front  end  before 
the  bulldozer  pushes  his  barn  and  his 
house  over  the  hill. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senator 
is  saying  the  only  way  he  can  recover  is 
on  his  bond,  not  before. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No,  we  are  saying  we 
hope  they  will  negotiate. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  like  to  negotiate 
this  with  the  Senator  because  we  may 
be  able  to  work  something  out,  but  the 
way  it  is  now,  the  Senator  is  saying 
"after  the  fact."  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
provide  before  the  fact 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
draw his  amendment?  Maybe  we  can 
reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
the  request. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  specific  aspects  of  this 
bill  that  concerns  me,  and  I  will  discuss 
them,  but  more  importantly  I  am  most 
disturbed  about  what  I  perceive  to  be 
an  overall  lack  of  flexibility  in  this  bill 
and  its  sharp  restrictions  on  the  ability 
of  States  to  demonstrate  initiative,  orig- 
inality, and  perhaps  ingenuity  in  dealing 
with  this  issue. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  this 
because  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  Na- 
tion in  developing  effective,  environ- 
mentally soimd  strip  mining  legislation. 
Some  years  ago,  we  convened  a  group  of 
environmentalists,  mine  operators  and 
other  interested  parties  and  asked  them 
to  develop  an  appropriate  piece  of  strip 
mining  legislation  for  us.  The  result  was 
the  New  Mexico  Coal  Surface  Mining 
Act,  which  since  has  been  praised  na- 
tionwide and  has  been  hailed  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation.  I  still  think  that  Is  a 
pretty  good  idea. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  New  Mexico 
law  does  not  spell  out  details.  In  fact, 
that  is  part  of  the  genius  of  the  law.  Un- 


der the  act,  a  seven-member  commission 
composed  of  the  State  engineer,  the  di- 
rector of  the  State  environmental  agen- 
cy, the  director  of  the  bureau  of  mines 
and  mineral  resources,  the  head  of 
the  State  game  and  fish  department  and 
three  others,  develops  its  o^ii  require- 
ments for  mining  projects  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  It  reviews  applications  for 
mining  permits,  applications  which  must 
contain  detailed  descriptions  of  proposed 
reclamation  plans,  and  the  f^ommission 
issues  permits  accordingly.  If  the  com- 
mission feels  that  land  carmot  physically 
or  economically  be  reclaimed,  no  permit 
is  issued.  The  commission  can  even  close 
down  mining  operations  that  fail  at 
reclamation. 

This  law  is  flexible.  For  example,  it 
does  not  bind  reclamation  to  so-called 
"original  contour"  as  S.  425  seems  to  do. 
Suppose  we  were  to  strip  mine  a  barren 
desert.  Should  we  be  bound  to  restoring 
a  barren  desert?  Under  New  Mexico  law, 
we  could  accomplish  reclamation  with 
an  attractive  lake  and  greenery.  Could 
we  do  that  under  section  213  of  this  bill? 
I  am  not  sure,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  give  me  an  answer. 

I  am  concerned  that  S.  425  might 
preempt  our  fine  New  Mexico  law  and 
possibly  the  law?  of  other  States  as  well. 
Yesterday,  when  we  were  disciissing  sec- 
tion 213,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  METCALF)  said  that  the  bill  contem- 
plates that  any  State  that  has  a  more 
stringent  requirement  than  is  written 
into  this  law  will  have  its  law  apply. 
But  what  is  meant  by  more  stringent? 
Is  the  flexible  New  Mexico  law  more 
stringent?  I  asked  yesterday  about  the 
status  of  the  New  Mexico  law  and  no  one 
was  able  to  give  me  an  answer. 

I  am  concerned  also  by  section  216 
which  prohibits  strip  mining  in  "areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern."  What 
is  that?  The  section  lists  some  obvious 
types  of  such  areas,  but  It  does  not  limit 
the  prohibition  to  just  those  areas.  It 
can  be  argued  that  virtually  any  area  is 
an  area  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. This  section  is  too  vague. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  a  legiti- 
mate concern  here  with  regard  to  States' 
rights.  In  the  sense  I  have  discussed 
rights  here.  Have  we  taken  that  question 
into  consideration?  Have  we  offered  the 
States  sufQclent  flexibility  to  use  their 
own  Initiative  in  this  matter  as  New 
Mexico  has  done?  Are  we  going  to  reward 
New  Mexicans  for  their  foreslghtedness 
and  imagination  by  striking  down  the 
product  of  that  foreslghtedness?  Can  we 
do  that  in  good  conscience? 

Mr.  President,  we  need  some  answers. 
I  think  that  before  we  move  ahead  on 
this  bill,  we  need  to  get  those  answers. 
If  they  already  are  In  the  bill,  let  some- 
one point  them  out.  If  they  are  not  now 
in  the  bill,  let  us  put  them  In.  But  we 
need  them.  Thank  you. 


bill;  and  there  Is  a  slight  hiatus  in  the 
progress  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  waiting  for  a  com- 
promise to  be  effected,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  or  two  and  discuss  an- 
other matter  and  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 


REDSKIN-DALLAS  FOOTBALL 
GAME 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I,  to- 
gether with  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  within  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  last  night,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  Dallas  Cowboys 
and  the  Washington  Redskins  play  that 
fabulous  game.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  Redskins  for 
a   brilliant,    brilliant   performance. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  have  an  ob- 
servation to  make  and  this  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  doubting  Thomases  who 
are  apprehensive  of  what  opening  up  the 
television  screen  might  do  to  profession- 
al football  when  the  house  is  sold  out. 

I  watched  ver>-  closely  for  that  rea- 
son. That  stadium  was  jam  packed.  As 
far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle seat  vacant.  Enthusiasm  ran  high. 

I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Rozelle  and  to  the 
owners  of  all  the  clubs  in  the  National 
Football  League  that  this  law,  in  all 
probabihty,  is  going  to  be  a  boon  for  them 
because  it  is  going  to  open  up  a  brand- 
new  market  for  them.  By  opening  up  that 
television  screen,  the  advertisers  will 
broaden  their  spectrtun  of  advertising 
and  for  that  reason  revenues  will  rise  ac- 
cordingly. 

Before  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
whether  that  is  a  good  law  or  a  bad  law, 
let  us  give  this  matter  a  fair  test.  All  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  repeated 
this  many,  many  times,  are  not  out  to  in- 
jure professional  football  in  any  way.  We 
appreciate  beyond  measure  the  great  en- 
tertainment that  has  been  provided  to 
the  fans  of  football  In  this  country  by 
television  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League. 

Let  us  not  make  any  mistake;  last 
night  was  a  fair  example  that  whenever 
two  fine  teams  meet  and  there  is  a  sell- 
out, the  "no  shows"  disappear. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  apparently 
the  scalpers  unloaded  their  tickets  last 
night  before  that  game. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
agree  more.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows,  he  and  I  worked  extensive- 
ly on  this  matter  and  managed  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  observe  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems they  are  going  to  have  to  overcome 
In  the  front  office  is  this :  They  have  sold 
tremendous  blocks  of  tickets,  blocks  of 
10,  15,  20,  and  25  tickets  to  this  corpora- 
tion and  that  corporation,  to  that  office 
and  to  this  office,  and  they  have  not  had 
to  worry  because  they  had  all  the  tickets 
sold  In  good  years  and  bad  years.  People 
in  those  organizations  took  their  cus- 
tomers. 

I  have  had  more  Invitations  to  go  to 
Redskin  football  games,  and  I  have  had 
tickets  since  that  law  went  into  effect, 
from  various  organizations  and  groups. 
Maybe  now  they  are  letting  go  of  some 
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of  those  tickets,  so  that  people  who  have 
been  wanting  them  for  20  years  can  buy 
them. 

Some  of  those  vacancies  come  about 
from  people  with  blocks  of  tickets,  and 
they  end  up  with  six  or  eight  seats  the 
day  before  the  game,  and  now  it  is  on 
television. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  he  saw  the  game  last  night? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  was  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  see 
any  empty  seats? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  did  remark  to  my  wife 
that  in  the  last  30  seconds  three  people 
below  me  got  up.  I  turned  to  her  and 
said,  "There  are  three  empty  seats  that 
Pete  Rozelle  will  talk  about." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Were  the  people  buy- 
ing hot  dogs? 

Mr.  COOK.  There  were  so  many  people 
there  one  could  not  get  to  buy  those 
things. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  let  that  be  a  lesson. 


SURFACE     MINING     RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  425)  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing operations,  and  the  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  I  certainly  sympathize 
with  the  people  he  is  talking  about.  I 
realize  that  predicaments  exist  in  some 
cases,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  this 
step  of  changing  national  policy  and  say- 
ing a  subsurface  resource  should  be 
locked  up  if  the  surface  owner  requires 
it.  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
stated  they  have  actions  that  they  can 
take,  but  this  is  a  windfall  for  the  sur- 
face owner  when  he  can  veto  the  rights 
of  the  subsurface  owner. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  complete  my  ar- 
gument? Then  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am 
vitally  concerned  about  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  not  just  one  part  of  the  coimtry. 
We  are  talking  about  protecting  the  sur- 
face owner.  He  is  protected  by  this  leg- 
islation, by  the  bonding  provisions.  If 
he  Is  damaged,  he  must  be  made  whole 
by  this  bond. 

Under  this  bill,  there  is  a  requirement 
that  the  land  be  rehabilitated  and  be 
made  capable  of  carrying  the  load  it  did 
before  the  mining  took  place.  Capability 
is  an  issue,  as  far  as  that  Is  concerned, 
and  it  must  be  provided.  The  surface 
owner,  as  I  say,  is  protected. 

I  feel  it  is  unconstitutional  to  deprive 
the  mineral  owner  of  the  rights  to  his 
property  just  because  the  surface  owner 
says  so.  What  kind  of  chaos  are  we  going 
to  create  in  the  courts  because  we  have 
invalidated  State  laws?  This  country 
cannot  deny  either  the  owner  of  min- 
erals his  rights,  nor  the  minerals  that 
this  Nation  needs  to  keep  its  lights  burn- 
ing and   furnaces  going.  We  are  in   a 


critical  situation,  and  I  feel  at  this  time 
we  cannot  afford  to  place  barriers  in  the 
way  of  developing  our  natural  resources. 
We  are  dependent  on  coal.  We  will  be 
more  dependent  on  It  as  time  goes  on. 
I  feel  what  is  happening  in  the  Middle 
East  brings  this  problem  to  the  fore- 
front more  than  ever.  We  can  talk  about 
other  sources  of  energy,  but  we  still  have 
to  fall  back  on  our  need  for  development 
of  power  from  coal. 

So  I  say  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  arguments  he  has  made  for  his  peo- 
ple— and  I  certainly  commend  him  for 
that — I  do  not  feel,  in  good  faith,  I  could 
support  the  amendment,  which  would  be 
so  devastating  to  this  country. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  now.  If  he  has  a 
question  or  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  he 
ought  to  come  and  see  how  devastating 
it  has  been  to  the  country  the  way  it  has 
operated.  May  I  also  say  to  him  that 
while  we  should  not  give  the  right  to  the 
surface  owner  to  deny  the  subsurface 
owner  his  rights,  we  give  the  right  to  the 
subsurface  owner  to  deny  the  surface 
owner  his  rights.  We  dig  a  trench 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  surface  owner 
purchase  or  acquire  that  land  with  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  that  manv  of 
these  deeds — and  I  hope  I  made  it  clear 
before — for  the  subsurface  rights  and 
many  of  the  deeds  for  the  surface  rights 
are  held  in  families  that  have  been  there 
for  generations.  When  that  deed  was 
given  strip  mining  was  not  known  in  the 
Umted  States  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  was  to  deep  mine.  Then  they 
received  a  boon.  They  foimd  coal  100  feet 
below  the  surface.  They  knew  it  was 
there  before,  but  they  could  not  get  it. 
Then  they  got  the  equipment  to  get  it. 
They  build  shovels  big  enough  to  put  a 
high  school  band  in  them.  They  build 
them  so  big  that  five  automobiles  can  be 
put  In  them.  They  come  along  and  take 
scoops  of  many,  many  cubic  yards  of 
dirt.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  surface  owner 
found  that  whereas  heretofore  he  had 
been  protected,  everything  was  being  de- 
stroyed. He  saw  fields  disappear,  that 
were  put  back  100  feet,  and  which  would 
not  grow  anything  but  dust. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky desire  to  have  more  stringent  laws, 
the  bill  provides  that  they  can  have  more 
stringent  laws.  I  was  bom  in  Kentucky. 
I  have  been  in  Kentucky  many  times.  I 
have  visited  the  areas  the  Senator  is 
talking  about.  I  certainly  agree  that  we 
need  laws  to  protect  the  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  a  reclamation  law  we  are 
talking  about.  The  land  cannot  be  mined 
unless  It  can  be  reclaimed.  So  the  sur- 
face owner  is  protected  in  the  bill.  I 
carmot  understand  why  the  Senator  is 
so  insistent  on  applying  completely 
across  the  country  something  that  may 
be  of  only  local  Interest. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes.  but  first  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that,  as  long 
as  he  has  been  in  the  political  arena,  and 
I  also  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
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as  long  as  they  have  been  in  the  political 
arena.  If  they  are  not  aware  of  the  broad 
form  deed  in  their  States,  the  law  in  their 
States  is  the  same  as  any  other  except 
mine,  and  that  Is  that  one  must  get  a 
waiver  from  the  surface  owner. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  let  me  say  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  not  mis- 
placed. It  reflects  a  very  great  interest 
and  obvious  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
people   to  do  something  about  It. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  when  the 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1973 
was  being  considered,  provision  was 
made  in  the  bill  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  broad  form  deed.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  accompanying  S.  425.  I  turn  to 
page  78  of  that  report,  reading: 

SECTION      511.      PROTECTION      OF      THE      SURTACE 
OWNER 

Where  the  surface  owr.er  Is  not  the  owner 
of  the  mineral  estate  Section  511  provides 
the  following  protection; 

(1)  The  applicant  for  a  surface  mining 
permit  must  include  In  his  application  the 
written  consent  of  the  surface  owner  or 
owners  to  surface  mining;  or 

(2)  The  applicant  must  execute  a  bond  or 
an  undertaking  to  the  United  States  or  the 
State,  whichever  is  applicable,  to  secure  the 
payment  to  the  surface  owner  or  owners  of 
any  damages  to  the  surface  estate,  crops,  or 
tangible  improvements  of  the  surface  owner 
or  owners.  This  bond  Is  In  addition  to  the 
performance  bond  required  by  the  Act. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  dam- 
ages for  which  the  surface  owner  would  be 
compensated  would  Include  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  surface  from  the  time  mining  be- 
gan untu  reclamation  was  completed. 

This  provision  Is  of  special  Importance  In 
those  States  where  broad  form  deeds,  often 
signed — 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out — 

Before  the  technology  of  surface  mining 
existed,  have  been  interpreted  to  give  the 
mineral  rights  owners  complete  rights  to  fully 
destroy  the  surface  and  thus  deprive  the  sur- 
face owner  of  any  use  of  his  property.  It  is 
based  on  the  rule  which  has  been  applied  to 
Federally-owned  mineral  rights  for  many 
years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
thought  he  would  be  pleased  to  know 
the  committee  did  indeed  consider  the 
plight  of  land  and  surface  owners  in 
Kentucky  and  around  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  we  heard  from  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  who  told 
us  about  the  divided  rights,  the  subsiu-- 
face  suid  surface  rights.  It  is  not  only  a 
Western  problem,  it  is  not  only  a  Ken- 
tucky problem;  it  is  a  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania, It  Is  a  problem  in  Southern 
States,  it  is  a  problem  in  California.  And 
we  really  considered  it,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  as  a  national  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  I  agree 
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with  everything  he  said.  Really  my  only 
objection  is  that  unfortunately  in  this 
system  of  ours,  on  too  many  occasions 
somehow  or  other,  the  posting  of  a  bond 
is  an  easy  way  to  forestall  the  inevitable. 
And  in  the  interim  period  it  puts  the  in- 
dividual in  a  terrible  position.  He  really 
cannot  bring  his  action  until  the  damage 
has  been  done. 

If  he  is  a  farmer  who  is  trying  to  make 
a  living  and  if  he  is  growing  tobacco  or 
trying  to  grow  com,  he  loses  all  of  his 
income.  And  in  the  interim  the  only  re- 
course he  has  is  to  ultimately  present 
that  bond. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  out 
some  language  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  would  like  to  show  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun  so  that  we  may  work  the  matter 
out.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  amendment  No.  616  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  I 
will  explain  them  In  a  few  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  substitute  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  134.  line  11,  Insert  the  word  "im- 
mediate" between  the  words  "the  payment." 

Line  11.  after  the  word  "payment"  Insert 
the  words  "equal  to." 

Line  12.  after  the  word  "estate"  Insert 
"which  the  operation  will  cause." 

Line  15,  between  "a  court"  Insert  the  jvord 
"local". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  not  having  been  asked  for,  I 
have  a  right  to  amend  my  own  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESS)ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modlf y \his  amend- 
ment. _.— .-_^ 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
language  that,  I  hope,  we  have  agreed  on, 
the  section  would  read : 

(2)  the  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  whichever 
is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  to  se- 
cure the  Immediate  payment  equal  to  any 
damages  to  the  surface  estate  which  the  op- 
eration  win   cause   to  the   crops,   or   to  the 


tangible  Improvements  of  the  surface  owner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  parties  in- 
volved or  as  determined  and  fixed  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  the  {permittee  or  upon 
the  bond  In  a  local  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. This  bond  Is  In  addition  to  the  per- 
formance bond  required  for  reclamation  by 
this  Act. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a 
result  of  the  debate  and  dialog  has  im- 
proved the  bill  and  has  certainly  given  a 
surface  owner  an  opportunity  to  have 
immediate  restitution  for  damages  in- 
curred. 

I  not  only  concur  in  the  amendment, 
but  I  also  agree  with  the  amendment  and 
applaud  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
bringing  up  this  matter  and  working  it 
out. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  wliich  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  prior  to  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, I  may  be  permitted  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
and  myself  to  offer  two  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  read. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  103,  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 

After  the  colon  Insert  the  following: 
"And  provided  further.  That  prior  to  any 
designation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(C),  the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  on  (1)  the  potential 
coal  resources  of  the  area,  (11)  the  demand 
for  coal  resources,  and  (111)  the  Impact  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  the 
economy  and  the  supply  of  coal:" 

On  page  75.  line  1,  following  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  If  a  Federal  Program  Is 
Implemented  for  a  state.  Section  216  shall 
not  apply  for  a  period  of  one  year  following 
the  date  of  such  implementation. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
bill,  in  section  216,  there  is  a  provision 
that  provides  that  certain  areas  may  be 
designated  as  areas  unsuitable  for  strip 
mining.  There  are  certain  provisions  and 
certain  criteria  provided  for  in  the 
designation  of  such  areas.  Some  of  them 
are,  of  course,  obvious.  We  leave  out  the 
national  parks  and  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges. Some  areas  are  not  so  obvious. 
And  one  is  of  environmental  concern. 
Some  of  the  people  are  very  much  con- 
cerned and  very  much  interested  in  the 
bill.  These  people  are  bothered  by  the 
designation  of  such  areas. 

The  amendments  provide  that  the  mat- 
ter has  to  be  carefully  studied  and  there 
has  to  be  a  report.  There  also  has  to 
be  a  study  of  the  various  criteria  as  es- 
tablished for  the  designation  of  such  an 
area  as  an  area  of  environmental  con- 
cern, whether  it  is  on  the  State  basis  or 
on  the  Federal  basis. 

Further,  the  second  amendment  pro- 
vides that  any  Federal  program  desig- 
nating such  areas  shall  be  postponed  for 
1  year.  This  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself.  We 
worked  out  an  agreement  that  we  feel 
adjusts  to  the  necessary  needs  of  pro- 
tecting the  environment  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  mining  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  manager  of  the  bill.  This 
language  is  very  helpful.  As  usual,  the 
Senator  is  desirous  of  assisting  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  go  forward  with 
mining,  which  is  so  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion, and  still  take  care  of  and  protect 
the  environment. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  should  be 
commended  for  that.  The  amendments 
are  helpful  in  many  ways,  and  I  feel  that 
they  add  to  the  bill.  I  support  the  amend- 
ments wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  whether 
this  language  is  correct? 

On  page  103,  line  5.  Insert  the  following: 
After  the  colon  insert  the  following: 
"And  provided  further.  That  prior  to  any 
designation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
(C).  the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  on  (1)  the  potential  coal 
resources  of  the  area,  (11)  the  demand  fcr 
coal  resources  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements,  and  (111)  the  Impact  of  such 
designation  on  the  environment,  the  econ- 
omy and  the  supply  of  coal :" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  "to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements" have  been  deleted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  see.  So,  It  would  read 
then,  as  follows: 

On  page  103.  line  6.  Insert  the  following: 
After  the  colon  Insert  the  following: 
"And  provided  further.  That  prior  to  a.iy 
designation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
(C).  the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  on  (1)  the  p)otential 
coal  resovirces  of  the  area.   (11)   the  demand 
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for  coal  resources,  and  (ill)  the  Impact  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  the 
economy  and  the  supply  of  coal:" 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  "And  the  impact  of  such 
designation  on  the  environment,  the 
economy,  suid  the  supply  of  coal." 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  callously  write  off 
important  areas  of  this  country  which 
may  be  coal-bearing,  but  at  the  same 
time  could  have  an  environmental  im- 
pact if  they  were  to  be  mined.  In  other 
words,  what  this  amendment  says  is  that 
we  will  look,  not  only  at  the  environment, 
but  also  at  the  energy  supply  in  this 
country,  and  make  certain  that  we  have 
the  whole  picture  before  us. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  well  Inten- 
tioned,  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  that  we  do  not  forget  any  of 
those  values  that  are  important  to  the 
country.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is.  as  usual,  completely  correct. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  the  State  regulatory 
agency  or  the  Federal  Government, 
whichever  is  involved,  to  just  arbitrarily 
go  out  and  say,  "This  section  will  be 
closed."  They  have  to  make  a  study.  They 
have  to  make  a  determination,  and  the 
criteria,  of  course,  are  set  out. 

The  reason  we  put  "to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's energy  requirements"  in,  is  that 
some  of  us  felt  that  as  originally  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  difficult  for  the  State 
of  Wyoming  or  the  State  of  Montana  to 
make  a  determination  of  the  Nation's 
energy  resources,  but  the  extent  of  coaJ 
resources  in  our  own  area 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  measurable. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  But  this  makes 
it  mandatory  that  there  be  an  adequate 
study. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Do  I  have  the  floor? 
If  so,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I,  too,  am  glad  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  it  does  substan- 
tially what  most  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned about,  in  determining  what  kind 
of  criteria  would  go  into  the  decision 
that  must  be  made  under  subsection  (c) 
that  we  refer  to. 

I  am  constrained  only  to  remark  again, 
as  I  have  several  times  in  the  commit- 
tee and  once  or  twice  on  the  floor,  that 
we  have  a  little  confusion  apparent  in 
this  amendment  also,  where  we  talk 
about  the  impact  of  such  designation 
on  the  environment  and  the  economy,  as 
though  they  were  two  separate  things.  I 


think  we  need  to  reaffirm  on  every  pos- 
sible instance  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  environment,  we  are  talking 
about  the  totality  of  a  person's  environ- 
ment, which  includes  the  economy  in 
which  he  lives.  I  think  the  environmental 
impact  statements  required  under  NEPA 
also  require  an  evaluation  of  the  impact 
upon  the  economy,  as  well  as  other  sur- 
roundings. 

That  is  not  an  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  just  think  we  need  to,  whenever 
we  can,  stress  the  fact  that  the  environ- 
ment is  not  simply  a  narrow  definition, 
but  a  broad  definition,  and  I  applaud 
the  efforts  to  include  those  factors  in 
thfs  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  am  proud 
to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor,  because  all 
during  the  hearings  and  discussion  of  the 
bill,  he  has  demonstrated  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable position  on  all  of  these  matters, 
and  his  cosponsorship  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  question  put? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments,  en  bloc,  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  considered  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  my  amendment  consid- 
ered at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the 
arrangement  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  135,  after  line  12,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  616.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Cost  of  Living  Ctouncll,  the  Of- 
flc9  of  Preparedness,  and  the  OfHce  of  En- 
ergy Policy  shall  take  Immediate  action  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  fabricated  steel  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  coal  mine  roof 
bolts  and  roof  plates  essential  to  maintain- 
ing the  operation  of  coal  mines  at  the  level 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
coal  In  the  Immediate  future.  If  necessarv, 
such  action  shall  Include  granting  increases 
In  the  price  of  fabricated  steel  to  a  level 
which  win  Insure  the  manufacture  of  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  roof  bolts  and  roof  plates." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
coal  industry  is  confronted  with  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  undergroiond  coal  mine 
roofing  materials — namely,  roof  bolts  and 
roof  bolt  plates.  Roof  bolts  are  used  to 
strengthen  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  un- 
derground coal  mines.  The  bolts  are 
usually  made  of  high  strength  steel.  Roof 


bolting  is  the  practice  of  driving  long, 
threaded  steel  rods  into  the  top  of  mine 
passages  for  roof  and  wall  support. 

Steel  mills  have  reduced  production  of 
these  rods  because  they  are  a  low-profit 
item  and  the  mills  are  concentrating  on 
more  profitable  items.  Thus,  the  fabri- 
cators of  roof  bolts  cannot  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  rods. 

Major  suppliers  of  mine  roof  bolts  and 
plates  in  the  West  Virginia  area  are 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.;  Union  Forge  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh;  Harmony  Industries  of 
Mingo  Jimction,  Ohio;  Penn-Birming- 
ham  of  Scenery  Hill.  Pa.  Harmony  In- 
dustries' steel  quotas  have  been  cut  in 
half  for  the  next  3  months  and  they  are 
operating  at  about  one-third  capacity. 
Harmony  normally  produced  800,000  to 
900,000  roof  bolts  a  month  and  could  pro- 
duce four  times  that  amount  in  terms  of 
demand  and  capacity  if  steel  were  avail- 
able. Republic  Steel  has  stopped  making 
steel  plates.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
H.  K.  Porter,  a  major  supplier  in  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va. — supplying  bolts  and 
plates  to  southern  West  Virginia  mines — 
is  going  out  of  business.  Penn-Birming- 
ham  is  in  short  supply  and  has  placed  its 
major  customer.  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
on  an  allocation  basis.  Pennsylvania- 
West  Virginia  Supply  Co.  of  Triadelphia, 
subsidiary  of  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co..  could 
shut  down  its  mines  any  day.  Eastern 
Kentucky  coal  mines  will  be  hurt  with  a 
possibility  of  20  percent  of  the  mines  in 
that  area  being  closed. 

Even  though  the  major  coal  companies 
might  not  be  hurt  since  they  can  afford 
a  high  price  for  the  bolts  and  plates  and 
receive  their  allotment  as  regular  cus- 
tomers from  the  suppliers,  they  still 
might  find  that  the  supply  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs.  This  would 
especially  hurt  the  independent  coal 
operator. 

I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  calling  at- 
tention to  these  facts  and  the  growing 
shortage  of  coal  mine  roof  bolts  and  roof 
bolt  plates.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
confirmed  the  reports  which  have  been 
coming  to  me  from  the  coalfields  of  West 
Virginia.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  short- 
age creates  a  dangerous  condition  in  that 
it  involves  possible  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions for  men  In  underground  mines. 
It  could  mean  that  more  and  more  coal 
mines  will  have  to  cease  production.  Such 
cessation  of  production  of  coal  in  under- 
ground mines  at  this  time  and  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  ahead,  when  heating  oil 
shortages  are  additional  threats,  would 
further  complicate  already  serious  energy 
supply  deficiencies. 

In  my  letter  to  President  Nixon.  I 
urged  him  to  order  appropriate  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  to  begin  prompt 
corrective  actions  toward  alleviating  the 
roof  bolt  shortage.  I  suggested  that  the 
White  House's  energy  adviser,  the  Office 
of  Preparedness,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcll,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior could  work  with  industry  to  re- 
store the  normal  supply. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  provided  with 
copies  of  my  communication  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  have  been 
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urged  by  me  to  develop  a  coordinated  and 
cooperative  effort  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion which  Is  becoming  increasingly  crit- 
ical to  the  future  production  of  coal. 
After  numerous  contacts  by  my  staff  with 
all  of  the  Federal  offices  that  would  be 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  resolve  the 
shortage  of  roof  bolts  and  roof  bolt 
plates,  I  am  concerned  that  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  has  not  been  impressed 
upon  those  who  need  to  take  affirmative 
action. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  Sense  of  the  Congress  provision  as 
£Ln  amendment  to  the  pending  measure 
which  stresses  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem and  directs  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  work  together  toward  a  solu- 
tion. Initially,  I  felt  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  insert  a  cost  pass-through  pro- 
vision to  help  alleviate  this  shortage. 
However,  after  thorough  consideration  it 
appears  that  a  cost  pass-through  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  and 
it  is  not  definite  that  short-term  profit- 
ability of  the  materials  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  roof  bolts  and  roof  bolt  plates 
Is  the  key  underlying  issue.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  proposing  a  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress provision  as  opposed  to  a  manda- 
tory cost  pass-through  amendment. 

I  hope  there  can  be  an  agreement  by 
the  table  managers  of  the  bill  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook»  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly approve  of  the  amendment.  One 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  for  increased  under- 
ground mining.  This  enhances  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bin. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  is  so  knowledgeable 
about  imderground  mining  and  soft-coal 
mining,  is  aware  of  the  necessity  for  put- 
ting this  amendment  into  the  bill.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  concur  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
do  feel  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
tent, this  bill  is  a  reclamation  bill;  and 
I  would  not  like  the  Senate  to  consider 
it  just  a  bill  to  promote  underground 
mining.  It  is  a  bill  to  assist  both  surface 
mining  and  underground  mining,  the 
overall  mining  of  coal. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  questicm  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the  two 
previous  amendments  were  sigreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  require  imanimous  con- 
sent to  reconsider  them  both  together. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 


consider the  vote  by  which  the  two  previ- 
ous amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  votes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
E>ore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    609 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  609,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

On  page  96,  after  Une  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  and  renumber  the  follow- 
ing sections: 

"(12)  Insure  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  postmlnlng  conditions  of  access 
roads  into  and  across  the  site  of  operations 
will  control  or  prevent  erosion  and  sllta- 
tlon,  pollution  of  water,  damage  to  fl^h  or 
wildlife  or  their  habitat,  or  public  or  pri- 
vate property:  Provided,  That  the  regulatory- 
authority  may  permit  the  retention  after 
mining  of  certain  access  roads  where  con- 
sistent with  State  and  local  land  use  plans 
and  programs  eoid  where  necessary  may  per- 
mit a  limited  exception  to  the  restoration  of 
approximate  original  contour  for  that 
purpose;". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us, 
roads  used  in  mining  are  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  area  of  mining  operations. 
Thus  the  standards  for  operations  and 
reclamation  in  the  bill  would  be  appli- 
cable to  roads. 

However,  there  is  no  specific  authority 
requiring  direct  control  of  construction 
or  maintenance  of  these  access  roads. 
If  improperly  constructed,  roads  can  be 
a  major  contributor  to  erosion,  land- 
slides, and  siltation.  They  are  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  mining  and  should  be  the 
subject  of  careful  controls. 

This  amendment  would  require  such 
control  and  would  additionally  establish 
authority  for  the  retention  of  certain 
access  roads.  In  Appalachla,  where  most 
contour  operations  are  found  in  inacces- 
sible mountainous  areas,  retention  of  ac- 
cess roads  for  postmlnlng  inspections  and 
for  fire  protection  is  often  desirable. 

I  know  firsthand  the  difficulties  we 
have  with  improperly  constructed  road- 
ways in  conjunction  with  strip  mining 
operations.  I  have  seen  estimates  and 
heard  of  estimates  which  state  that  the 
siltation  burden  on  the  roads  may  be  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  siltation 
burden.  The  bill  in  Itsjfonn  as  reported 
by  the  committee  contertiplates  control 
of  these  roads.  This  isAiecessary  to  make 
sure  that  initial  cormruction,  mainte- 
nance, and  retention  of  the  roads  is  clear- 


ly considered  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  mining  operation  for  reclamation 
purposes. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
Member.  I  would  hope  they  might  agree 
with  me  that  this  would  be  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  and  that  we  might  adopt 
the  amendment  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  be  to 
cover  the  roads  which  are  appurtenanced 
to  or  a  part  of  the  mining  operations, 
that  it  would  not  be  the  intention  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  extend  the 
control  mechanisms  under  the  act  to 
roads  which  are  public  roads  and  not 
associated  directly  with  mining  opera- 
tions; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That,  I  believe,  would 
accord  fully  with  my  understanding.  Let 
me  make  one  or  two  limitations  on  that, 
though.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a 
public  road  is  chosen  to  be  used  as  an 
access  road  to  a  strip  mining  operation, 
the  maintenance  and  retention  of  that 
road  would  be  supervised  by  reclamation 
techniques;  that  is,  if  it  is  a  public  road 
and  still  used  for  mining  operations  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  maintenance 
operation  of  a  public  road  became  the 
obligation  of  the  mining  owner  under 
local  or  State  regulations  that  would  be 
correct,  right? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
not  put  any  additional  burden  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  if  the  road  were 
not  taken  over  as  part  of  the  mining 
operation  under  local  operations,  then  it 
would  not  cause  that  fall  over  the  public 
road  to  extend  the  reclamation  and  cri- 
teria control  under  this  to  all  such  roads 
tliat  might  be  traversed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  bill  itself  has  appli- 
cations to  mining  operations  which  In  no 
way  deal  with  the  responsibility  of  units 
of  the  Government.  If  for  that  reason, 
and  no  other,  it  could  not  affect  the  roads 
the  Senator  describes,  only  In  a  case 
where  a  public  road  was  taken  over  by 
a  strip  mining  operation  would  it  be. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  One  of  the  causes  of 
my  concern  is  the  public  lands  in  the 
West — there  is  no  coal  In  my  State — but 
nevertheless  we  have  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic land,  part  of  which  is  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Forest  Service  and  part  of 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  If  an  operator  goes 
into  an  area  and  starts  a  mining  opera- 
tion in  which  he  would  substantially  In- 
crease the  burden  on  the  road,  the  For- 
est Service  may  require  of  him  certain 
stipulated  acts  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  construction  or  maintenance  of  that 
road.  This  amendment  would  not  be  in- 
tended to  supplant  or  take  away  from 
the  authority  of  the  Management  Agency 
the  right  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations    as    they    would    wish    and 
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would  not  extend  that  to  that  situation; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield' 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  provision  will  control  or  prevent  ero- 
sion, siltation  or  pollution  of  water.  Is  It 
not  covered  In  other  parts  of  the  bill? 
I  would  refer  the  Senator  to  page 
90,  line  24,  where  there  is  control  of 
water  drains  and  drainage  and  on  line 
26,  soil  stabilization.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  feels  that  since  this 
construction  and  maintenance  is  a  pxart 
of  the  mining  (H)eration,  the  bill  would 
not  already  fully  protect  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  said  in  my  initial 
remarks,  the  Intention  of  the  bill  was  to 
do  what  I  hope  we  will  strengthen  by  this 
amendment.  The  only  point  concerning 
me,  and  which  I  sought  to  cure  by  this 
amendment,  is  that  whUe  the  bill  does  in 
fact  designate  the  roads  which  are  used 
as  part  of  a  mining  operation,  there  is 
no  specific  authority,  as  I  read  the  bill, 
requiring  direct  control  of  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  roads.  If  it  is  re- 
dundant and  does  no  damage  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  suggested,  I 
think  it  is  important  and  significant. 
At  the  very  best.  It  Is  not  in  conflict  with 
either  the  language  or  the  intent  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FANIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  this  is  the  minimum  that  must 
be  required.  Much  more  can  be  done.  But 
it  does  not  exclude  other  actions  that 
would  be  considered  either  essential  or 
required.  I  just  question  whether  the 
Senator  would  feel  that  the  present  lan- 
guage gives  ample  protection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  does  not,  in  my  view, 
make  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  road 
network  should  be  considered  In  this 
way.  I  reiterate  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  could  be  interpreted  two  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  the  amendment  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  interpretation  of  the  bill 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  recites. 
But,  at  the  very  least,  it  affects  the  spe- 
cific result  that  I  seek.  I  do  not  think  it 
does  violence  to  the  contention  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  suggests. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understood  the  Senalor 
to  say  that  it  does  violence  to  the  bill. 
That  is  not  the  intent.  I  believe  I  did  not 
quite  imderstand  the  Senator's  last  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  I  said  was  that  it 
did  not  do  any  violence  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  bin. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  mean  it  does 
violence  to  the  bill.  It  Is  a  good  bill.  Like 
the  Senator  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
handling  a  very  thorny  issue  in  a  good 
way.  But  this  tightens  up  the  provision 
which  I  know  to  be  of  much  concern  in 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee  and 
southeastern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  all 


recognize  that  access  roads  may  be  an 
Important  provision  for  transportation 
after  a  certain  activity  is  over.  Maybe 
such  roads  are  useful  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  Unregulated  ac- 
cess roads,  improperly  graded,  roads  just 
graded  only  for  access  to  the  mine  and 
not  handled  for  regular  transportation, 
might  cause  serious  erosion,  slides,  and 
other  hazards. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  think  that  we  went 
through  the  bill  and  tried,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  suggested,  to  provide 
for  these  various  proposals. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  resist  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  but  I  want  to  raise  a 
fiag  that  persaps  if  the  roads  are  not 
properly  instituted  in  the  first  place  and 
properly  maintained  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  subsurface  mining,  a  seri- 
ous environmental  situation  could  occur 
or  this  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  high 
wall  provision  or  the  contour  provision 
in  another  part  of  the  bill.  But,  I  am  not 
going  to  resist  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  bUl  serves  the 
purpose  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
described.  If  a  road  Is  not  properly  built, 
or  If  It  Is  not  properly  maintained,  then 
you  have  a  potential  environmental 
hazard  that  may  be  as  great  as  the  high 
wall  itself. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  road  network  is 
included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  min- 
ing operation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  it  is  understood 
that  they  have  to  be  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  environmental  protection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  amendment  specifi- 
cally and  categorically  so  provides. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  roads  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  mining  operation,  as  a  matter  of 
definition. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  which  we 
should  imderstand  when  we  do  that — 
that  the  mining  haul  roads  will  be  under 
a  much  stricter  requirement  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  reclamation  than 
will  be  any  other  road  built  by  any  other 
authority  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  BAKER.  The  point  is  well  taken. 
Once  again,  I  draw  on  my  own  personal 
experience.  I  live  In  a  mountainous  area 
of  east  Tennessee,  where  the  road  net- 
work, especially  the  county  road  network, 
is  not  noted  for  the  premium  quality  of 
Its  construction.  They  are  built  In  con- 
venient and  economical  locations,  unlike 
strip  mine  roads,  which  are  built  up  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  perhaps  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree,  however,  that  even  in  the  build 
ing  of  the  roads  to  which  he  refers — and 
he  knows  them  better  than  I— they  put 
some  of  the  spoil  down  the  bank? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Strip  mine  roads? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  In  the  ordinary 
road  building,  in  building  a  bank  or 
building  up  the  road,  a  new  surface  Is 
created  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which 


includes  some  spoil  down  the  bank.  In 
the  strip  mining  roads,  we  are  going  to 
say  that  they  cannot  put  any  spoil  down 
the  bank,  if  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
apply  to  those  haulage  roads. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  that  the  roadbuild- 
ing  requirement  we  are  making  here  is 
much  more  strict  than  any  county,  State, 
or  Federal  highway  project  has  to  com- 
ply with,  so  far  as  that  aspect  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  so.  The  danger 
of  siltation  from  the  roads  is  much  great- 
er than  even  with  the  haphazard  con- 
struction of  public  roads,  because  it  sim- 
ply goes  up  the  side  of  a  tiill,  and  water 
comes  gushing  down  at  a  high  rale  of 
speed  and  picks  up  silt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    606 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  606. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  ^^lU  be  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  118,  after  line  9,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion and  renumber  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly : 

Sec.  402.  Stxtdt  or  Impact  of  Federal  Con- 
trol ON  Contour  Surface  Mining. —  (a)  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  Is  further  directed.  In  conjunction 
smd  consultation  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing and  such  Federal  agencies  as  he  shall 
deem  appropriate,  to  undertake  an  Indepth 
review  of  the  success  and  Impact  of  the  rec- 
lamation and  environmental  protection 
standards  of  this  Act  as  they  pertain  to  con- 
tour coal  surface  mining.  The  study  shall — 

(1)  assess  the  Impact  of  contour  coal  sur- 
face mining  pursuant  to  the  Act  upon  water 
quality; 

(2)  assess  the  Impact  of  contour  coal  sur- 
face mining  pursuant  to  the  Act  upon  land 
value,  productivity,  and  other  economic  fac- 
tors In  regions  where  such  mining  Is  con- 
ducted; 

(3)  assess  the  Impact  of  the  Act  upon  and 
the  general  development  of  alternative  pro- 
duction techniques.  Including  deep  mining, 
and  their  relative  Impact  upon  the  Items  In 
(8)(1)  and  (a)(2). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  study 
based  upon  the  above  data  and  other  avail- 
able Information  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
a  ban  of  all  coal  contour  surface  mining 
upon  energy  supply,  the  economy,  and  the 
environment. 

(c)  The  study  together  with  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  thirty -six  months  after  the  dat«  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$500,000. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  direct  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
Federal  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act 
upon  coal  contour  surface  mining,  to  as- 
sess the  continuing  impact  of  this  type 
of  mining  upon  water  quality,  land  values 
and  productivity,  and  to  assess  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  mining  tech- 
niques and  their  relative  impact  upon  the 
ecology.  The  purpose  of  this  study  would 
be  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  a  ban  of 
contour  surface  mining  of  coal  and  a  con- 
version at  some  point  in  the  future  to 
other  methods  of  coal  production. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  in  ef- 
fect, would  be  to  put  in  place  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  Congress,  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  would  be  able  tx)  as- 
sess the  effectiveness  of  this  bUl  and  to 
consider  carefully  the  alternatives  that 
should  be  available  to  us  after  a  reason- 
able time  of  experience.  It  has  no  legisla- 
tive impact  except  to  mandate  that 
study,  and  it  leaves  the  Council  with  the 
full  range  of  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bility to  report  to  Congress. 

I  wish  we  did  this  more  often — that  is, 
put  in  place  a  mechanism  that  required 
us  to  take  a  look,  say,  3  years  down  the 
road  at  what  we  did  and  successftil  or 
how  much  of  a  failure  that  legislation 
has  been.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
study.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  now 
flag  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  another 
look  at  some  point  In  the  future. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  substantial  controversy  about  it,  and 
If  there  is  not,  I  am  prepared  to  submit 
the  amendment  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  provides  for  a  3 -year  study. 
Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  a  ban  on  contour 
surface  mining  on  moimtain  slopes. 

The  Senate  committee  previously  con- 
sidered this  matter  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  deliberation  on  it.  Be- 
fore action  on  this  bill  is  completed,  I 
look  forward  to  several  amendments  on 
contours,  but  certainly  this  amendment 
would  not  conflict  with  any  of  those  pro- 
visions. I  think  that  a  continued  study,  no 
matter  what  we  do  with  contours  today 
or  what  the  provision  is,  is  certainly  war- 
ranted, because  we  have  various  geo- 
graphical areas  and  climatic  conditions 
In  the  United  States. 

I  approve  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  thinking  about  it  and  offering  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  concurs,  I  certainly  would  be 
glad  to  vote  on  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   610 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendnaent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 

of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  94,  in  line  12.  after  the  semi- 
colon Insert  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
spoil  material  not  required  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  approximate  original  con- 
tour on  any  site  shall  be  permanently  stored 
at  such  spoil  storage  areas  as  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  designate  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  such  areas  shall  be  deemed 
In  all  respects  to  be  a  part  of  the  lands  af- 
fected by  mining  operations;". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  directed  to  section  213(b) 
of  the  bill  (S.  425)  which  is  the  sec- 
tion specifying  criteria  for  the  perma- 
nent disposition  of  spoil  material  after 
surface  mining.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  management  of  overburden 
both  during  and  after  operations  must 
Insure  that  no  permanent  placement  of 
spoil  material  will  be  made  on  outslopes 
except  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  "Initial  cuts"  at  new  operations  in 
order  to  establish  a  working  bench.  The 
bulk  of  the  overburden  from  any  opera- 
tion will  be  used  for  restoration  of  the 
contour  as  required  In  section  204(b)  (2) 
of  the  bill.  But  excavated  earth  expands 
as  it  becomes  fractured  and  less  dense; 
SO  that  spoil  material  will  have  a  volume 
20  percent  to  40  percent  greater  than  the 
overburden  prior  to  mining.  In  many 
cases  the  volume  of  mineral  extracted  or 
an  Increase  in  the  density  of  the  spoil 
when  compacted  will  diminish  this  swell 
and  permit  permanent  storage  of  the 
overburden  totally  on  the  bench.  In  most 
new  operations,  especially  contour  min- 
ing in  Appalachia,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  spoil  wlU  be  excess  to  reclamation 
needs.  The  bill  makes  no  provision  for 
such  permanent  off-bench  storage  of 
spoU  material. 

If  uncontrolled,  disposition  of  spoil 
material  out  of  the  permit  area  could  be- 
come a  serious  hazard  to  water  quality. 

This  amendment  requires  that  storage 
of  such  material  be  made  at  areas  des- 
ignated and  monitored  by  the  regulatory 
authority.  And  additionally  that  such 
areas  be  stabilized  and  revegetated  as  re- 
quired for  other  lands  affected  by  the 
mining  operation. 

By  thus  requiring  the  States  to  inte- 
grate this  aspect  of  reclamation  Into 
their  regulatory  program  a  potentlEdly 
serious  environmental  problem  will  be 


avoided;  and  further,  the  States  by  des- 
ignating as  storage  areas  orphaned 
mines,  especially  those  targeted  for  rec- 
lamation under  title  III  of  the  act,  can 
utilize  this  authority  to  address  in  some 
part  the  problem  of  abandoned  lands 
reclamation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  as  written  and  the 
amendments  as  agreed  to  take  care  of 
the  matter  of  off -site  storage  of  soil.  But 
if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desires 
clarification — and  certainly  his  amend- 
ment would  clarify  the  position  taken — 
I  certainly  would  agree  that  it  should  be 
clarified.  His  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill  insofar  as  the  situa- 
tion is  concerned  and  would  make  clear 
exactly  what  the  intent  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  note  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  on  line  4  it  states  that  the 
material  shall  be  permanently  stored.  I 
wonder  if  there  might  be  Instances  where 
their  spoil  material  would  not  be  per- 
manently stored  at  the  spoil  storage  area 
so  that  perhaps  that  word  should  be 
"may"  instead  of  "shall." 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  point  is  well  taken. 
I  think  the  word  "shall"  as  it  appears 
subsequently  on  line  5  and  line  6  is  es- 
sential to  the  meaning. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion of  "may"  to  be  substituted  for  the 
word  "shaU"  in  the  fourth  Itae,  Is  a 
worthy  suggestion.  I  so  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  94,  in  line  12,  after  the  semicolon. 
Insert  the  following:  "Provided,  That  spoil 
material  not  required  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  approximate  original  contour  on  any 
site  may  be  permanently  stored  at  such  spoil 
storage  areas  as  the  regulatory  authortly 
shall  designate  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  areas  shall  be  deemed  In  all  re- 
spects to  be  a  pEU't  of  the  lands  affected  by 
mining  operations;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  607,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
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objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  67,  after  Une  23  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  and  renumber  the 
following  subsections  accordingly; 

"(c)  Such  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated as  final  regulations  untu  the  Secretary 
has  first  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  regard  to  portions  or 
parts  thereof  which  affect  air  and  water 
quality.". 

On  page  72,  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "and' 
Insert  the  following:  "obtained  the  written 
concurrence  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  regard 
to  portions  or  parte  of  the  State's  proposed 
program  which  affect  air  and  water  quality," 
and". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
modified  amendment.  It  differs  In  two 
respects  from  the  printed  amendment  at 
the  desk.  I  understand  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  floor  manager  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  has  two  parts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc?  It 
has  two  points. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
in  two  parts  in  a  generic  sense  that  would 
relate  to  the  Parliamentarian's  concern. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  matter  in  two 
different  ways.  If  that  is  necessary  I  will 
ask  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
two  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  not  make  a  point 
of  order  or  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  amends  section  201 — Grant  of  Au- 
thority: Promulgation  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations— by  inserting  a  new  subsection 
requiring  the  written  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  before  the  final  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations.  The  second 
part  amends  section  204(b)(1)  of  the 
bill  by  requiring  the  written  concurrence 
of  EPA  before  a  State  program  may  be 
approved. 

The  bill  as  reported  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  develop,  propose,  and 
promulgate  regulations  according  to  the 
criteria  of  the  act  within  6  months  after 
enactment.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  consult  with  or  obtain  the 
comments  of  any  other  Federal  agency. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  submit  State 
programs  when  submitted  for  the  review 
and  comments  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  tis  well  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  "other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  or  having  special  ex- 
pertise pertinent  to  the  proposed  State 
program." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  the  one  Federal  agency  whose  speclfil 
mission  is  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 


trative responsibility  m  our  air  and  water 
pollution  control  programs.  Indeed,  even 
without  specific  coordination  in  this  act, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
will  find  Itself  closely  involved  in  control 
of  environmental  impacts  resulting  from 
siu'face  mine  drainage. 

Since  the  primary  thrust  of  S.  245  is 
to  establish  a  regulatory  program  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  it  would 
seem  logical  that  the  Envirormiental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  vested  with 
lead  responsibility.  However,  in  view  of 
the  Impact  of  the  bill  upon  mineral  pro- 
duction, land  use,  and  the  energy  situa- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
also  an  appropriate  choice.  The  problem 
is  not  one  of  choosing  a  lead  agency, 
then,  but  one  of  establishing  proper  co- 
ordination between  agencies  both  pos- 
sessing deep  and  inherent  interests  in 
this  program.  This  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do.  And  by  doing  so  it  would 
reduce  fragmentation  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental protection  programs  and 
facilitate  coordination  between  Federal 
agencies  sharing  responsibility  for  such 
programs. 

I  would  add  to  that  that  when  former 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  introduced  S.  3000,  in  a 
previous  Congress,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  was  given  au- 
thority, because  we  felt  then,  as  I  feel 
now,  that  the  principles  and  hazards  of 
coal  mining  should  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act.  However,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
I  fully  agree  that  the  bill  should  vest 
authority  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
in  disagreement  with  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  constructive.  The  only  thing 
I  would  be  concerned  with  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  might  for  some  reason 
delay  this  matter  unconscionably.  I  won- 
der what  time  strictures  there  are  to 
protect  against  that  sort  of  situation 
from  occurring. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  a  good  pomt  that 
my  distinguished  junior  colleague  has 
mentioned.  It  is  of  deep  concern  to  us 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  might  take  an 
unreasonably  long  time  to  pass  on  a 
State  plan  under  this  act  or  to  promul- 
gation regulations,  as  in  the  case  of 
EPA,  for  water  quality. 

Both  the  Administrator  of  EPA  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have 
to  operate  within  the  same  time  con- 
straints. That  is.  for  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  under  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act  the  time  is 
limited.  There  Is  a  statutory  limitation 
on  the  time  EPA  can  take  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  water  quality  standards, 
and  the  same  would  apply  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Under  section  204(c) 
there  would  be  a  limitation  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  which  I  believe 
is  4  months. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  that  mean  4  months 
plus  the  amoimt  of  time  EPA  has? 


Mr.  BAKER.  No;  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  is  not  additional  time.  The 
Secretary  and  EPA  would  have  to  act 
within  the  same  time.  The  same  time 
constraint  would  apply  both  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  Administrator  of 
EPA. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  we  spell  out 
"Secretary  or  Administrator?" 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  modify  my  amendment  in  that  re- 
spect, so  as  to  make  it  clear.  I  would 
hope  that  this  colloquy  might  consti- 
tute a  legislative  history  that  would 
make  it  clear  that  that  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment: that  the  same  time  constraint 
would  apply  to  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  as  applies  to  the  Secretary.  The 
time  would  run  concurrently,  not  con- 
secutively. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  author  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  support  the  amendment  on  that 
premise.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  in- 
sist upon  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  say  that  I  am  supporting 
the  amendment  with  the  qualification 
that  it  would  not  in  any  sense  modify 
the  time  frame. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Just  as  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment, I  modify  my  amendment  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof : 

Within  the  time  frame  described   in   this 
section. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  concerning  the 
amendment.  There  was  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  time  frame  might  apply 
because  of  the  limitation  expressed  in 
section  204(b),  which  is  expressly  a 
limitation  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  think  the  additional  language  will 
make  clear  what  was  probably  the  case, 
as  stated  in  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing. I  wanted  to  take  this  time  very 
briefly,  however,  to  agree  that,  while  I 
completely  support  the  concept  of  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  water  and  air  quality  stand- 
ards of  these  plants,  and  he  has  it  under 
existing  law,  and  it  should  not  be  con- 
fused in  this  law,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  is  not  always  right,  and  we  are  ex- 
tending a  great  many  veto  powers  over 
many  different  agencies,  giving  this  au- 
thority to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Sometimes  they  make  mistakes, 
and  sometimes  those  mistakes  cost  this 
coimtry  very  dearly.  I  have  reference  to 
what  everyone  in  our  country  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of. 

I  call  attention  to  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
with  reference  to  the  tussock  moth  in- 
festation in  the  Northwest  forests  of 
this  Nation,  which  threatened  to  de- 
foliate large  sections  of  our  Northwest 
forests,  both  public  and  private  and  the 
Eiivirorunental  Protection  Agency  turned 
down  a  request  to  use  DDT.  If  we  look 
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at  the  environmental  impact  statement 
and  how  the  Agency  made  the  decision, 
one  would  have  to  confess  that  they 
made  a  grievous  error,  and  the  resiUt^as 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  and  millions  and  millions  of  board 
feet  timber  have  been  lost  to  this  coun- 
try. There  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  similar  decision  this  coming  year, 
and  as  we  look  forward  to  the  possible 
Agency  decision  next  year,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  have  a  little  better  view  of 
the  damage  that  might  result  by  failure 
to  make  a  proper  decision,  as  it  failed 
this  year  to  make  a  proper  decision. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment— in  fact,  I  support  it — I  do  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  dangerous  precedent  when 
we  repose  in  one  agency  veto  power  over 
other  agencies  of  government.  While  we 
are  concerned  about  the  environment, 
and  properly  so,  if  one  agency,  unchecked 
by  the  discretions  of  other  agencies,  has 
complete  power  and  it  is  wrong,  the  Na- 
tion suffers,  and  the  Nation  is  suffering 
now,  and  will  be  for  the  next  30  years, 
from  the  loss  of  production  of  900,000 
acres  in  the  Northwest  source,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  one  agency  that  was 
vested  with  tremendous  authority. 

I  support  the  amendment,  but  I  hope 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  will  also 
recognize  that  some  of  the  other  agen- 
cies should  be  consulted  because  they 
have  some  expertise  in  their  fields,  and 
will  therefore  make  reasonable  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.  Unfortunately,  the  long  list  of  er- 
rors and  missteps  and  misjudgments  in 
a  bureaucratic  regime  and  in  Congress  is 
not  all  confined  to  EPA. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  proceeded 
In  the  surface  mining  of  coal  is  that,  I 
am  convinced,  serious  mistakes  were 
made  10  years  ago  on  a  fuels  policy  and 
the  implementation  of  that  policy  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  one  of  the  terrible  pres- 
sures to  surface  mine  coal  results  directly 
from  that  error.  I  think  there  are  other 
errors  we  are  all  aware  of. 

That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  requiring  a  CEQ  study  of 
the  total  impact  of  the  bill  3  years  after 
its  lise.  It  is  important  to  xmderstand  we 
are  not  infallible.  The  EPA,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  nobody  is  Infallible, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  uncertainties, 
and  we  are  simply  going  to  do  the  best 
we  can. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  regret  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  particular  amendment  as 
much  as  I  should  have  liked  to.  I  did 
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catch  the  comment  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  <  Mr.  McClure)  when  he  said, 
I  believe,  that  EPA  was  not  always  right. 
Is  that  a  correct  quotation? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  said.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  some  concern  that  there  be  a  par- 
ticipation, rather  than  a  mandating,  of 
what  is  done,  because  in  some  instances, 
a  decision  that  comes  from  EPA  may  not 
be  correct. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  158.  That  resolu- 
tion has  been  offered  in  the  Senate  to 
set  aside  the  regulations  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  section 
206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended. 

My  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
knows  the  reason  why  we  are  working  on 
this  legislation.  Under  the  EPA's  pro- 
posed regulations  in  connection  with  re- 
imbursement funds  to  the  States,  24 
States  would  receive  no  funds  out  of  the 
$1.9  billion  that  had  been  appropriated. 
So  I  only  want  the  Record  to  reflect 
that  there  are  occasions  when  we  cannot 
wholly  rely  upon  EPA  in  carrying  out  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Congress.  In  the  mat- 
ter I  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  very 
clear  that  imder  the  law  EPA  proposed 
an  illegal  allocation  program. 

Would  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
like  to  comment?  Then  I  will  ask  about 
the  modification  of  the  language. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  comment.  The  Chairman  has 
stated  that  one  of  our  children,  the 
EPA— and  after  all.  EPA  is  our  child- 
has  not  always  been  right.  One  of  our 
other  children,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, has  not  always  been  right,  either 
the  present  one  or  previous  ones.  It  is 
difficult  to  predict  just  which  one  of  our 
children  is  going  to  be  right.  So  it  seems 
prudent  to  vest  both  in  EPA  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  to  take  a 
look  at  that  problem  and  concur  in 
certain  aspects  of  it. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Dr. 
Train,  and  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
both  good  and  close  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  have  great  respect  for  them,  and  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  would  require 
both  of  them  to  consult  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  an  act  in  derogation 
of  their  authority  or  my  esteem  for  them. 
I  think,  when  the  chairman  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  modify- 
ing language,  he  may  find  that  what  I 
have  tried  to  create  is  a  duality  of  re- 
sponsibility, not  an  overlap,  and  that 
under  those  clrcimistances  we  have  as- 
signed to  each  agency,  in  one  case  to  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the 
other  case  to  the  EPA,  a  traditional  re- 
sponsibility which  we  would  be  fully  priv- 
ileged to  monitor  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  try  to  follow 
these  matters  closely.  We  have  other 
amendments  we  are  working  on  and 
modifications  of  them.  I  did  not  realize 


that  there  had  been  a  final  agreement  on 
modification  of  the  language  to  give 
jurisdiction  to  EPA  in  the  area  which  it 
should  have  expertise — air  and  water 
quality.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (putting  the 
question) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  B.\KER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  another  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  E>resident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  so  that  he  may 
introduce  and  have  considered  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   613 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  613. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  96,  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

(c)  (1)  Each  State  Program  may  and  each 
Federal  Program  shall  Include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
many  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
for  In  this  subsection. 

(3)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (c)  (4)  and  (5).  a  vari- 
ance from  the  requirement  to  restore  to  ap- 
proximate original  contour  set  forth  in  sub- 
section 213(b)(2)  of  this  section  may  be 
granted  for  the  surface  mining  of  coal  where 
the  mining  operation  wUl  remove  an  entire 
coal  seam  running  through  the  upper  frac- 
tion of  a  mountain,  ridge,  or  hUl  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  (6)  (A)  hereof)  by 
removing  all  of  the  overburden  and  creating 
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a  level  plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  contour 
with  no  hlghwalls  remaining,  and  capable 
of  supporting  postmlnlng  uses  In  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Where  the  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines that  more  usable  land  would  be 
created  and  better  reclamation  would  be 
achieved,  a  variance  granted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  also  Include  a  variance, 
If  necessary,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  over- 
burden to  designated  spoU  storage  areas 
within  the  permit  area:  Provided,  That  such 
transfer  does  not  disturb  areas  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operation,  would  otherwise  be  undisturbed. 
Such  spoil  storage  areas — 

(A)  may  not  be  designated  on  any  area 
where  the  base  of  the  spoil  storage  area  has 
an  average  slope  of  more  than  ten  degrees; 

(B)  shall  be  prepared  In  accord  with  sound 
engineering  and  reclamation  practices  to 
Insure  stability; 

(C)  shall  be  deemed  in  all  respects  to  be 
a  part  of  the  lands  affected  by  surface  mining 
operations;  and 

(D)  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a 
variance  for  a  surface  mining  operation  of 
the  n  .ture  described  In  subsections  (c)  (2) 
and  (3)  where — 

(A)  the  applicant  has  established  that  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  as  reclaimed  pur- 
suant to  the  variance  will  be  a  use — 

(I)  the  need  for  which  Is  greater  than  tha 
need  for  that  use  which  would  be  served  by 
returning  tc  the  approximate  original  con- 
tour; and 

(II)  which  will  serve  an  equivalent  or  high- 
er socially  beneficial  purpose. 

(B)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlnlng  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  will  be 
achieved  as  specified  In  the  reclamation 
plan; 

(C)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs; 

(D)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general -purpose 
government  In  which  the  land  Is  located  and 
any  State  or  Federal  agency  which  the  regu- 
latory agency,  in  Its  discretion,  determines 
to  have  an  Interest  In  the  proposed  use,  an 
opportunity  of  not  more  than  sixty  days  to 
revelw  and  comment  on  the  proposed   use; 

(E)  a  public  hearing  U  held  In  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  surface  mining  operation 
prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  including  a 
variance:  and 

(F)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(5)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  require  that — 

(A)  for  a  variance  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2),  the  toe  of  the  coal  seam 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  it  are 
retained  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  sUdee  and 
erosion; 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  Is  stable: 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  inward  from  the  outslopes; 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
water-courses;  and 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(6)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  promul- 
gate specific  regulations  to  govern  the  grant- 
ing of  variances  In  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  213(c). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  613  would  provide  vari- 
ances under  limited  and  specified  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  provisions  to  section 
213(b)  of  S.  425.  Subsequent  to  commit- 


tee action  on  this  bill,  It  came  to  our 
attention  that  there  was  some  ambiguity 
in  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  continua- 
tion of  certain  mining  techniques.  Of 
particular  concern  is  the  practice  of 
mountain- top  mining,  which  creates  fiat 
plateaus  on  mountain  tops  which  were 
previously  precipitiously  steep.  We  are 
aware  that  in  some  instances  responsible 
mining  operators  have  demonstrated 
that  mountain  top  mining  operations 
can  be  carried  out  in  a  self-contained 
area  with  little  damage  to  the  surround- 
ing environment,  creating  in  the  process, 
level  or  gently  rolling  land  that  can  be 
used  for  a  number  of  socially  beneficial 
Uses.  In  particular,  we  have  spoken  with 
such  men  as  the  head  of  Cannelton  Coal 
Co.,  who  conducts  a  large  mountaintop 
op>eration  in  West  Virginia.  In  an  area 
where  flat  land  is  scarce,  his  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operation  has 
produced  land  to  be  used  for  housing  de- 
velopments and  a  local  school.  It  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  such  responsible 
mining  operations,  if  they  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  this  act,  be  allowed  to 
continue.  If  there  is  any  confusion  as 
to  whether  S.  425  could  be  construed  to 
prohibit  such  responsible  mining,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  put  such  con- 
cerns to  rest.  It  has  never  been  the  in- 
tent— direct  or  indirect— to  prohibit 
responsible  surface  mining  operations, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  Is  the 
result.  As  further  evidence  of  this  con- 
cern, this  amendment  specifically  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  mountain- 
top  mining  within  the  context  of  this 
bill,  under  specified  constraints.  We  do 
not  want  to  shut  dowTi  such  operations  as 
those  of  Cannelton  Coal,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  an  impending  energy  crisis, 
and  this  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  our  judgment 
that  this  particular  problem  was  covered 
within  the  contents  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. However,  there  has  been  this 
question  raised.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  clarify  and  to  remove 
any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  committee  in  this  regard. 

I  think  that  states  basically  the  situa- 
tion that  we  are  confronted  with  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  either  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  613.  This 
amendment  would  strike  the  language 
starting  on  page  2.  line  8  through  line  24, 
and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  3  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  oppose  amend- 
ment No.  613,  unless  certain  provisions 
are  deleted. 

This  amendment  has  been  the  subject 
of  lengthy  discussions  in  recent  days. 
Involving  all  points  of  view  on  the  strip 
mming  issue,  from  the  environmental 
side  to  the  coal  Industry  side.  These  dis- 
cussions have  been  productive  in 
delineating  the  points  of  difference  and 
demonstrating  the  urgent  environmental 
need  and  technical  and  economic  justifi- 
cation for  strong  reclamation  standards. 


However,  agreement  was  not  reached 
between  the  opposing  sides  on  language 
for  any  amendment.  Furthermore,  the 
amendment  mcludes  a  provision  which 
authorizes  a  variance  for  the  transfer  of 
overburden  to  designated  spoil  storage 
areas  if  an  exception  is  granted  to  a 
mountaintop  mme  from  the  requirement 
of  restoration  to  approximate  original 
contour. 

Certainly  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  tightly  drawn,  designed  to 
grant  exceptions  only  where  a  mountain- 
top  mine  is  creating  flat  land  which  has 
a  potential  socially  beneficial  use  after 
mining  and  only  where  firm  plans  for 
that  use  are  included  in  the  proposed 
reclamation  plan  and  reviewed  in 
advance. 

However,  language  in  the  committee 
report  and  the  bill  itself  strongly  in- 
dicates that  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  duplicative  of  those  already 
in  the  biU. 

For  Instance,  on  page  64,  the  com- 
mittee report  states  that: 

It  must  be  understood  a  mine  operator 
need  not  necessarily  use  the  downslope  for 
spoil  disposition  If,  for  example,  the  permit 
area  Includes  flat  land  which  may  be  used. 
If  approved  by  the  regulatory  authority,  as 
a  spoU  pit  for  the  spoU  from  the  initial  cut. 

When  a  mintog  operation  Is  being  con- 
ducted on  steep  slopes,  this  bill  specif- 
ically prohibits  the  dumping  of  spoil  on 
the  natural  downslope  below  the  bench 
or  mining  cut.  However,  &s  is  explained 
in  the  committee  report  language,  this 
does  not  preclude  the  disposal  of  some 
spoil  in  another  carefully  selected  area  if 
approved  by  the  regulatory  agency  in 
advance  as  a  part  of  the  reclamation 
plan. 

The  practice  of  dumping  spoil  down- 
slope  from  a  mining  cut  Is  one  of  the 
most  environmentally  devastating  in 
strip  mining.  As  described  in  a  recent 
strip  mining  report  by  the  President's 
Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality: 

The  practice  Increases  markedly  the  poten- 
tial for  landslides  and  slumping,  erosion, 
hlghwaU  collapse  or  sloughing,  chemical  pol- 
lution, flooding,  ground  cover  and  wUdllfe 
pattern  disruption  and  generally  precludes 
future  uses  of  mined  areas. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  as  now  written 
prohibitmg  the  practice  of  downslope 
spoil  dumping  be  retained  at  its  full 
strength.  My  concern  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  in  duplicating  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  allows  for  disposal  of 
some  spoil  on  land  elsewhere  than  the 
downslope  in  some  carefully  prescribed 
cases  where  it  can  be  stabilized  and  re- 
vegetated.  It  may  Invite  misinterpreta- 
tion and  encourage  some  strip  mining 
operators  to  seek  a  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative variance  from  the  prohibition 
against  dumping  spoil  on  the  downslope 
itself. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  bill  also  allows  an  exception  to  resto- 
ration to  approximate  original  contour 
where  flatland  is  being  created  which 
might  provide  socially  beneficial  uses 
later  under  environmentally  acceptable 
conditions,  which  is  sometimes  the  case 
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In  mountalntop  mining.  The  committee 
report  indicates  an  ambiguity  on  this 
point. 

As  Indicated  In  the  committee  report, 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  was  not  to 
preclude  such  reclajnation  options  as 
reservoirs  and  usable  flatland  which 
may  be  created  in  mountalntop  mining. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain 
mountainous  areas  of  Appalachla,  pla- 
teaus created  by  strip  mining  on  for- 
merly peaked  mountaintops  may  in  some 
instances  provide  usable  flatland  away 
from  the  flood  plain. 

However,  if  this  is  already  permitted 
by  the  bill,  it  again  would  be  undesirable 
to  provide  redundant  language  in  any 
amendment. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  written  because 
although  it  contains  exceptions  which 
are  very  tightly  drawn,  these  exceptions 
In  one  Instance  are  clearly  duplicative 
of  the  bill  and  in  another  instance,  may 
well  be  duplicative.  To  adopt  such  an 
amendment  will  only  invite  misunder- 
standing and  possibly  industry  efiforts  to 
relax  or  avoid  the  reasonable  reclama- 
tion requirements  which  this  legislation 
seeks  to  establish. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  language 
Is  redundant.  And  if  its  effect  would  be 
to  do  more  than  the  author  sets  out  as 
his  interpretation  of  the  bill,  I  would  op- 
pose it  in  any  event. 

The  Senate,  of  course.  Is  well  aware 
that  on  page  64  of  the  committee  report 
It  is  stated  that: 

It  must  be  understood  a  mine  operator 
need  not  necessarily  use  the  downslope  for 
spoil  disposition  If,  for  example,  the  permit 
area  includes  flat  land  which  may  be  used,  If 
approved  by  the  regulatory  authority,  as  a 
spoil  pit  for  the  spoil  from  the  Initial  cut. 

I  in  general  would  agree  and  I  think 
everyone  recognizes  that  there  are  in- 
stances where  there  is  mining  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  if  the  high  wall  is 
eliminated  and  we  end  up  with  a  flat  area 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  if  there  is 
a  socially  valuable  use  to  be  put  to  that 
land,  whether  it  is  pasture  or  housing  or 
a  recreation  area,  and  if  the  mining  op- 
erator has  given  notice  and  plans  in  ad- 
vance that  use  Is  his  intention  and  it  is 
approved,  then  no  one  objects  to  using 
the  top  of  the  mountain  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

I  would  hope  that  no  one  would  inter- 
pret this  amendment  to  mean  that  there 
was  a  wholesale  license  being  authorized 
here  for  the  clearing  of  the  tops  of  all 
mountains  for  mining  operations  and 
dumping  the  excess  spoils  at  some  other 
point  in  the  valley  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author  of  this  bill  was  that 
very  frankly  he  thought  this  problem 
was  covered  in  the  legislation  that  has 
been  reported  out.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  disagree  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  this  question  of 
the  handling  of  spoil  storage,  which  1§ 
referred  to  In  the  report — by  the  way^ 
the  report  covers  the  spoil  storage  from 


the  Initial  cut,  as  I  recall  the  language 
of  the  report — the  report  and  the  bill  to- 
gether should  cover  the  situation. 

The  problem  that  arises  is  that  there 
has  been,  In  the  judgment  of  the  people 
involved  in  this  type  of  mining  opera- 
tion, some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  could  operate  within  the  Ismguage. 
I  felt  they  could.  But  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment:  to  clarify.  I  must  say 
that  the  Baker  amendment  which  has 
just  been  adopted  takes  care  of  the  spoil 
from  the  other  cuts.  The  report  covers 
the  spoil  storage  from  the  Initial  cut;  so 
I  think  the  combination  of  the  two 
should  clarify  the  matter.  I  personally 
would  be  willing  to  modify  the  amend-" 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  Nelson 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  (No.  613), 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  96.  line  21.  Insert  the  following; 

(c)  (1)  Each  State  Program  may  and  each 
Federal  Program  shall  Include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purp>oses  set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  requlre- 
ment.s  of  subsection  (c)  (4)  and  (5).  a  vari- 
ance from  the  requirement  to  restore  to 
approximate  original  contour  set  forth  in 
subsection  213(b)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be 
granted  for  the  surface  mining  of  coal  where 
the  mining  operation  wUl  remove  an  entire 
coal  seam  running  through  the  upper  frac- 
tion of  a  mountain,  ridge,  or  hill  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)(5)(A)  hereof)  by 
removing  all  of  the  overburden  and  creating 
a  level  plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  contour 
with  no  highwalLs  remaining,  and  capable 
of  supporting  postmlning  uses  in  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  regulatory  authority  may  grant 
a  variance  for  a  surface  mining  operation  of 
the  nature  described  in  subsections  (c)  (2) 
and  (3)  where — 

(A)  the  applicant  has  established  that 
the  proposed  use  of  the  land  as  reclaimed 
pursuant  to  the  variance  will  be  a  use — 

(I)  the  need  for  which  is  greater  than 
the  need  for  that  use  which  would  be  served 
by  returning  to  the  approximate  original 
contour;  and 

(II)  which  will  serve  an  equivalent  or 
higher  socially  beneficial  purpose. 

(B)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlning  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  will 
be  achieved  as  specified  in  the  reclamation 
plan; 

(C)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs; 

(D)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general-pur- 
pose government  in  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which 
the  regulatory  agency,  in  Its  discretion,  de- 
termines to  have  an  Interest  In  the  pro- 
posed use.  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than 
sixty  days  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
proposed  use; 

(E)  a  public  hearing  is  held  in  the  local- 
ity of  the  proposed  surface  mining  operation 
prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  Including 
a  variance;  and 


(F)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
will  be  met. 

(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  require  that — 

(A)  for  a  variance  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2).  the  toe  of  the  coal  seam 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  it  are 
retained  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion: 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  is  stable: 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  Inward  from  the  outslopes; 

(D)  no  damage  wlU  be  done  to  natural 
watercourses:  and 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(5)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  promul- 
gate specific  regulations  to  govern  the 
granting  of  variances  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  213(c). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  drafting  of 
the  bill,  that  even  though  I  have  some 
concern,  I  commend  the  Senator  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  us  this  basi- 
cally excellent  bill. 

My  concern  is  a  follows :  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  knows,  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Four  Corners 
area,  surface  mined  coal  is  not  mined  at 
the  mountain  tops,  but  merely  up  in  the 
hills,  rolling,  and  otherwise. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  text  of 
section  213  as  it  might  apply  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
is  a  rather  sleepy  kind  of  State,  but  In 
this  area  it  Is  away  out  in  front. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order?  I  would  like 
to  hear  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

In  this  area,  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  we 
are  away  out  in  front.  In  fact,  we  have 
what  has  been  heralded  nationally  as  a 
model  surface  mining  act.  The  way  It 
was  created  was  through  a  kind  of  battle 
between  the  mining  industry  and  the 
environmentalists.  In  this  case,  they 
said,  "Let  us  get  together  and  get 
lawyers,"  and  for  6  months  they  both 
had  lawyers  drawing  a  bill. 

The  bill  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity 
and  lack  of  rigidity.  It  provides  for  a 
mandatory  commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
their  staff. 

Looking  at  the  Four  Corners  area,  at 
the  private  land.  If  someone  wanted  to 
mine  It,  what  they  would  have  to  do  Is 
present  to  this  commission  a  detailed 
plan  to  how  they  are  going  about  the 
surfswe  mining,  how  they  are  going  to 
reclaim  the  land,  and  what  its  ultimate 
use  will  be,  as  stripped  and  reclaimed. 

My  concern  at  this  point  Is  that  that 
law  is  excellent  In  its  fiexlblllty.  because 
If  a  plan  Is  submitted  that  says  "from 
this  barren  tract  of  4  miles  square,  de- 
serted, with  rocks  and  10-foot  high  hills, 
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we  are  going  to  produce  a  beautiful  new 
redevelopment,  with  a  lake  and  leveled 
off  so  that  it  can  really  be  used  by  the 
people  of  the  State."  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  bill,  without  any  amendment, 
would  be  flexible  enough  to  let  New  Mex- 
ico reclaim  that  land  in  a  way  that 
would  make  It  more  attractive  and  more 
beneficial  by  using  the  fiexiblllty  of  its 
seven-member  commission  to  pass  upon 
uses  that  are  better,  but  may  not  return 
It  to  exactly  its  original  contour. 

I  hope  the  Senator  can  answer  aflftr- 
matively  that  indeed  they  will  be  able 
to  do  that,  that  It  will  be  left  up  to  them, 
and  that  this  law  is  flexible  enough  to 
permit  that.  If  not,  I  think  we  are  basi- 
cally doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  try- 
ing to  impose,  from  up  here,  this  concept 
of  "approximate  original  contour." 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  answer 
that,  or  discuss  it  with  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  respond  accurately  to  the 
special  problem  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  raised.  The  Four  Cor- 
ners situation  Is,  of  course,  a  very  large 
operation  in  strip  mining  of  coal. 

The  problem  is,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  what  is  the  approximate  restora- 
tion of  the  land  to  the  original  contour? 

Most  of  that  land  was  flat,  or  a  large 
part  of  It.  It  does  not  mean  that  It  has  to 
be  restored  to  that  exact  original  con- 
tour. There  is  some  flexibility  in  the 
statute.  The  definition  of  "approximate 
original  contour,"  as  I  understand  it,  as 
contained  in  the  bill,  has  sufficient  fiexi- 
blllty to  retain,  for  example,  lakes,  and 
permit  some  variations  in  the  contour. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  precise. 

The  end  result,  however,  must  be  a 
restoration,  I  would  say,  with  some  nat- 
uralness, to  the  state  It  was  in  before.  But 
It  does  not  have  to  be  precise,  especially 
If  It  relates  to  a  better  land  use  plan.  I 
mean  It  is  conceivable  that  you  could 
have  such  rigidity  In  a  contour  require- 
ment that  you  would  be  shutoff  by  the 
Insistence  that  It  go  back  to  its  precise 
original  form.  That  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  authors  of  the  pending  legislation. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  consistent 
with  what  we  did  In  passing  the  National 
Land  Use  Act,  which  is  now  pending  over 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is  to  do 
something  about  improving  the  environ- 
ment as  it  relates  to  the  land  itself  in 
connection  with  strip  mining,  which, 
heretofore,  has  not  been  properly  man- 
aged and  directed  by  the  States. 

That  is  what  Is  behind  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  say  that  im- 
der  the  requirements  of  section  213(b) ,  it 
is  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
bill,  that  those  criteria  be  flexibly  ap- 
plied in  the  future  also,  so  that  such 
considerations  as  the  ones  I  have  just 
brought  to  his  attention  will  be  looked  at 
In  terms  of  the  minimum  requirements 
imder  213(b) ,  with  the  idea  of  the  regula- 
tions being  flexible  rather  than  rigid, 
with  the  overall  Idea  In  mind  of  not  de- 
stroying this  good  Earth  that  we  live  on 


for  the  purpose  of  getting  coal  from  un- 
der it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU,  we  do  not  want 
to  make  it  so  flexible  that  we  have  a 
loophole  as  big  as  a  truck.  We  want  it 
flexible  enough  to  achieve  the  overrid- 
ing objective,  which  is  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  land.  That  Is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  In  connection  with 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  States,  of  course,  can  go  beyond 
the  standards  that  we  have  set.  We  have 
not  preempted — and  I  emphasize  this — 
the  rights  of  the  States.  There  are  those 
who  would  argue  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  uniform  national  policy,  and  in  that 
connection,  we  could  preempt  the  rights 
of  States  and  establish  our  own  stand- 
ards, which  the  States  could  not  touch. 

We  have  not  done  that.  We  have  opted 
for  that  option  remaining  with  the 
States,  so  that  they  can  make  adjust- 
ments beyond  the  minimum  threshold 
provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  imderstand  the  in- 
tention, and  I  understand  the  logic  that 
says  the  States  may  be  more  stringent 
in  their  application  of  regulations  or 
standards  to  get  the  quality,  but  I  am 
still  concerned  as  to  when  a  State  is 
more  stringent. 

For  instance,  in  my  example  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
if  in  fact  we  are  changing  the  contour, 
because  we  are  cutting  down  a  hill  and 
leveling  it  and  putting  in  a  lake  or  whe- 
ther one  is  more  or  less  stringent  than 
the  other. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cited  a  lake  as  an  ex- 
ample. This  is  something  that  would  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  land  in  that  area. 
I  do  not  meaning  a  dumping  ground 
where  there  is  a  water  hole.  I  am  talking 
about  a  quality  lake,  an  area  where  there 
was  no  lake  before. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici)  has  raised  one  of  the  basic  difficul- 
ties which  we  discussed  at  some  length 
in  conunittee,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
really  resolved,  and  that  Is  the  question 
of  whether  the  restoration  to  original 
contour  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  a 
change  in  use  to  some  other  use  thought 
to  be  appropriate  prior  to  the  time  the 
mining  was  started  and  approved  in  the 
mining  reclamation  plan.  The  pending 
amendment,  No.  613,  does  address  itself 
to  that  kind  of  flexibility  where  it  is 
mountain  top  removal  and  where  the 
coal  mine  processing  is  the  removal  of  a 
moimtain  top.  The  amendment  does,  on 
the  third  page,  give  discretion  for  an  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan  prior  to  the  be- 
giruiing  of  the  operation.  But  as  I  read 
this  amendment,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
general  proposition  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  has 
raised,  with  respect  to  other  situations 
other  than  moimtain  top  removal,  to 
which  this  amendment  addresses  Itself. 

I  have  mentioned  a  possible  solution 
and  it  is  only  one  of  several.  My  amend- 
ment No.  614,  which  has  not  yet  been 
called  up  but  which  is  pending,  specifi- 
cally, in  the  last  hne,  refers  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  reclamation  for  public  recrea- 


tion, for  Impoundments  of  water  which 
would  In  this  instance  allow  a  general 
exception  to  the  restoration  to  original 
contour  to  allow  the  creation  of  a  lake, 
for  instance,  which  I  think  is  a  desir- 
able purpose — if,  indeed,  approved  by 
the  regulatory  agency  prior  to  the  time 
the  mining  started.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  bill  as  written,  nor  the  pending 
amendment,  will  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  If  we 
want  to  solve  it,  we  must  go  to  further 
amendments  in  addition  to  the  one  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) has  proposed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  pr<x;eed  to  put  in  every 
exception,  to  allow  something  like  a  lake, 
we  will  make  it  more  rigid  than  it  Is 
now  because,  indeed,  what  does  approxi- 
mate contour  mean?  it  might  mean  that 
we  can  vary  the  grade  and  that  they  are 
not  concerned  with  what  we  use  it  for, 
or  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  use  it  for  a 
lake,  then  every  time  we  get  around  to 
the  kind  of  use  that  does  not  involve  a 
change  in  contour,  there  will  be  other 
contentions  raised. 

I  am  rather  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion. We  will  not  solve  it  our  first  time 
through,  but  if  the  State  solves  it.  then 
we  might  find,  indeed,  that  we  need  some 
amended  legislation  to  permit  diversifi- 
cation. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  in  terms 
of  the  lake,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  con- 
tinue to  try  to  come  up  with  myriad 
substitute  uses  and  list  them  as  excep- 
tions to  this  provision,  because  we  would 
have  to  take  2  or  3  days  to  find  out  what 
everyone  might  wish. 

However,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  concern  and  his  analysis 
of  it,  and  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  re- 
sponses to  my  questions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
say  that  I  should  have  mentioned.  In 
defining  the  original  contour,  the  defini- 
tion in  the  bill  does  allow  a  plus  or  minus 
of  5  degrees,  which  may  or  may  not.  In 
a  given  situation,  solve  the  problem.  But 
I  wanted  to  point  out  the  flexibility 
there. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  caution  the  Senate  that  I  think  the 
flexibility  for  the  State  to  adopt  Its  own 
plan  must  also  be  conditioned  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  rigid  criteria  in  the 
bill.  So  while  the  State  can  adopt  a  regu- 
latory plan,  that  is  no  answer  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  This  criteria  can  wipe  the  ground 
right  out  of  the  ball  park,  so  far  as  hav- 
ing the  fiexiblllty  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  raised  in  his  questions  Is 
concerned. 

Perhaps  he  understood  me  to  state 
that  my  amendment  was  with  relation 
only  to  lakes.  Not  at  all.  My  amendment 
No.  614  is  an  amendment  which  desires 
to  give  the  very  flexibility  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  asks  and 
which  I  do  not  believe  Is  in  the  bill  now. 
It  should  be  there.  I  support  fully  what 
he  Is  saying  and  I  would  give  the  State 
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the  opportunity  to  do  that,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  it  is  in  the  bill  now.  In  fact, 
I  am  certain  it  is  not  in  there  now,  ex- 
cept within  the  parameters  of  the  rather 
rigid  standards  set  forth  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  very 
much. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  the  Senator  give 
the  number  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Amendment  No.  614 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  ) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  some  questions  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  then 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  that  I  have  the 
opportunity,  in  colloquy,  to  talk  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
address  my  remarks  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting a  successful  surface  mine  oper- 
ation In  West  Virginia,  the  Cannelton 
Coal  Co.  The  head  of  that  company.  Mr. 
Paul  Morton,  at  my  request,  and  in 
agreement  with  certain  others  intensely 
concerned  with  this  problem,  came  to 
Washington  on  short  notice,  to  show  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  in  his  opera- 
tion. He  conducts,  in  my  judgment  and 
that  of  many  others,  a  model  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  program.  Never- 
theless. I  am  sure  that  there  were  those 
who  felt,  before  he  came,  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  case.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  would 
agree  that  the  report  he  received  from 
his  staff  members,  indicates  they  were 
in  agreement  that  this  operator  had  done 
something  they  did  not  understand 
could  exist.  I  believe  that  my  comment 
here  is  factual. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here  to- 
day about  replacement  of  land  area  from 
the  standpoint  of  returning  it  not  only 
to  its  original  state  if  that  is  desirable, 
but  also  returning  that  mined  surface  to 
other  uses.  There  have  been  mentioned 
lakes,  for  example.  We  have  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  instances  of  large  ponds, 
bodies  of  water,  which  have  been  created 
where  there  was  surfeice  mining.  Had  we 
been  held  to  returning  the  land  to  its 
original  contour,  the  lakes  could  not  have 
been  constructed.  This  is  only  one  use 


but  it  points  to  the  need  for  not  just  a 
little  leverage,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington — and  especially  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  We 
need  a  flexibility  that  will  take  care  of 
a  case  such  as  that  of  the  Carmelton 
Coal  Co.  As  I  stated,  the  president  of 
that  company  came  here  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  while  weeks  and  weeks  be- 
fore information  on  his  operations  had 
been  presented  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
made  no  impression.  Then,  at  the  last 
moment,  we  asked  the  opportunity  to 
have  him  come.  Those  who  followed 
closely  his  explanations  and  looked  at 
the  charts  and  saw  the  pictures  realized 
that  what  many  people  thought  could 
not  be  done  was  done.  Substantial 
amounts  of  land  for  development  had 
been  created  through  mountain  top  sur- 
face mining.  It  wsis  done  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  harm,  but  rather  en- 
hanced the  environment. 

That  is  why  today  I  must  be  very  care- 
ful with  respect  to  agreeing  to  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  modified,  without 
our  having  the  legislative  intent  clearly 
understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  the  Dominion-Post  of  Friday  morning, 
October  5,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  caption  on  the 
article  to  which  I  refer  reads:  "Once 
Controversial  Land  Now  Reclaimed." 

What  is  going  to  be  done  on  this  re- 
claimed land?  It  is  going  to  become  a 
homesite. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  I  know 
West  Virginia.  We  know  that  ofttimes 
surface  mining  can  allow  for  the  location 
of  a  school,  an  airport,  or  for  housing — 
not  one,  but  many  homesites. 

I  speak  now  for  a  State  that  is  not  the 
most  substantial  in  its  production  of  sur- 
face mined  coal,  but  is  still  very  impor- 
tant in  the  total  production  of  this  coal. 
I  reiterate  also  that  51  percent  of  all  the 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  surface  mines,  and  we  must  not 
forget  this. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  we  have 
a  need,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, for  level  land.  By  surface  min- 
ing, we  sometimes  are  able  to  create  us- 
able land  that  will  be  out  of  the  flood 
plain.  We  are  a  State  with  flash  floods, 
and  often  tremendous  damage  is  done. 
It  is  not  advisable  nor  realistic  to  return 
the  land  exactly  as  it  was  when  the  sur- 
face mining  took  place. 

I  read  from  the  Dominion-Post  article : 

The  site  ot  West  Virginia's  most  contro- 
versial strip  mining  operations  now  Is  a 
model  of  successful  reclamation.  So  much  so, 
that  the  42-acre  plot  on  Laurel  Run  In  Pres- 
ton County  may  become  the  "home  place"  of 
a  West  Virginia  University  staff  member  and 
bis  wife. 

I  read  further: 

"We  are  very  much  Interested  In  the  land 
because  It  Is  beautiful."  one  of  the  prospec- 
tive buyers  said.  "We  think  mining  did  not 
detract  from  this  land  but  beautified  It  In- 
stead." 

The  article  notes  also  that: 

A  handful  of  newsmen  who  toured  the  site 
yesterday  expressed  amazement  over  what 
they  saw. 


I  said  here  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  to- 
day, that  I  do  not  condone  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  land.  Certainly,  the  practices 
of  yesteryear  were  bad  in  many,  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  But  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here — or  must  at- 
tempt to  do — is  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
type  of  legislation  that  comes  from  this 
body  on  the  matter  of  surface  mining. 

It  is  my  concern — and  I  hop>e  it  is 
shared  by  others — that  when  attempting 
to  cope  with  this  very  real  problem,  we 
realize  that  the  legislative  history  made 
here  this  afternoon  will  clearly  Indicate 
that  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
provide  the  flexibility  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  surface  mine  operations  are 
to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strip  Mine  Site  May  Be  HoMEsrrE 
(By  Mickey  Furfarl) 

The  site  of  West  Virginias  moet  cont-o- 
verslal  strip  mining  operation  now  is  a  model 
of  successful  reclamation. 

So  much  so.  the  42-acre  plot  on  Laurel  Run 
in  Preston  County  soon  may  become  the 
"home  place"  of  a  West  Virginia  University 
staff  member  and  his  wife. 

The  prosp)€ctlve  buyers,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified,  are  trying  to  sell  a  house  thev 
own  In  Virginia  for  capital  with  which  to 
purchase  the  land. 

They  bej^an  negotiations  with  owner  Ward 
Thomas  of  Bruceton  even  before  operator 
H.  L.  Kennedy  completed  stripping  nearly 
95.000  tons  of  "medium  sulfur"  coal  from  the 
Upper  Freeport  vein  last  March. 

"We're  very  much  Interested  in  the  land 
because  it's  beautiful."  one  of  the  prospec- 
tive buyers  said  last  night.  "Strip  mining 
didn't  detract  from  this  land  but  beautified 
It  Instead." 

A  handful  of  newsmen  who  toured  the  site 
yesterday  expressed  amazement  over  what 
they  saw. 

Greening  grass  amd  browning  oats  cover 
the  fairly  level  contour  and  trim  slopes,  put- 
ting the  nearby  Cooper's  Rock  State  Forest 
trees  and  adjoining  thickets  to  shame 

There  stUl  Is  a  major  silt  pond  In  the  val- 
ley below,  left  there  at  the  owner's  request 
for  his  cattle.  Pish  and  other  life  ex'.st 
therein.  The  phosphate  content  averages 
about  seven  per  cent. 

No  high  walls  were  left  behind  by  stripping. 
In  fact,  the  only  one  visible  from  the  site  is 
a  hlghwall  caused  by  cutting  right-of-way 
for  Appalachian  Highway  Corridor  "E." 

The  strip  site  may  be  seen  from  Corridor 
"E."  but  trees  block  its  view  from  Rt.  73. 

A  30-foot  knob  was  moved  during  the  min- 
ing process  to  fill  In  the  area  and  prevent 
exposed  hlghwall.  The  terrain  also  was  sloped 
to  taper  down  into  the  woods  on  all  sides. 

Indeed,  it  offers  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Corridor  "E"  highway,  which  should  be  ready 
for  opening  to  traffic  before  the  year  ends 

Small  trees,  numerous  surface  boulders, 
brush,  thickets  and  weeds  were  cleared  from 
the  29' 2  acres  disturbed  by  the  stripping. 
Just  two  boulders,  near  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est, and  scattered  rock  remnants  are  visible 
now. 

Virtually  all  of  the  oats  should  reseed.  with 
the  grass  popping  up  again  next  spring. 

The  small  bridge,  over  which  the  coal  was 
trucked  for  barging  to  Ohio  power  plants, 
has  been  reinforced  with  steel  and  the  access 
road  leading  to  the  site  Is  better  than  before. 
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The  seams  of  coal,  five  to  six  feet  thick, 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  35-50  feet.  But  the 
"fill"  is  65  feet  in  some  spots. 

During  the  stripping  process,  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  federal  and  state  officials, 
Kennedy's  crew  stored  the  topsoU,  saved  the 
good  earth,  kept  moving  land  back  and  fill- 
ing as  the  work  progressed. 

Heavy  material  was  left  at  the  bottom  to 
form  a  solid  foundation,  with  the  better  soU 
and  then  the  topsoU  above.  Heavy  machinery, 
some  weighing  64  tons,  packed  the  fill 
continuously. 

"There  will  be  very,  very  little  settlement," 
predicted  William  M.  Glndlesberger.  the  proj- 
ect superintendent  who  has  been  living  in 
a  mobile  home  nearby. 

The  prospective  buyers  have  visited  the 
land  during  reclamation  and  admit  "we  can't 
find  anything  at  all  bad  about  it."  They  say 
they  may  even  remodel  an  old  house,  situ- 
ated on  part  of  the  undisturbed  land,  and  live 
in  It. 

"We  have  four  married  children,"  the  Uni- 
versity staff  member's  wife  explained,  "and 
they  are  talking  about  maybe  eventually 
building  summer  homes  up  there." 

A  federal  Inspector  who  showed  up  briefly 
during  yesterday's  tour  Jokingly  asked  Ken- 
nedy. "Where  did  that  big  hole  go?" 

One  hundred  bushels  of  oats  recently  was 
harvested  from  the  earliest  seeding,  but  most 
will  fall  and  provide  ground  cover.  Law  re- 
quires two  growing  seasons  before  reclaimed 
land  may  be  Inhabited. 

Glndlesberger  said  he  has  seen  "deer  In 
flocks  of  10  and  20"  romping  over  the  re- 
claimed terrain  and  feeding  on  the  new  plant 
life.  Grouse  also  frequent  the  area  along 
with  other  wildlife. 

Kennedy,  who  spends  half  the  year  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  other  half  at  Deep  Creek 
Park.  Md.,  recalled  yesterday  that  he  re- 
ceived a  permit  for  stripping  on  Feb.  11,  1971. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
other  authorities  had  thoroughly  inspected 
his  plans  and  given  their  approval. 

Before  work  could  be  started,  however. 
University  professors,  students  and  others 
organized  an  abolition  movement  and  pro- 
tested the  project.  Some  even  marched  to 
the  site  to  storm  their  disapproval. 

"Then  we  heard  on  the  radio  one  day  that 
Governor  Moore  had  ordered  that  the  permit 
be  revoked."  Kennedy  said. 

"All  of  a  sudden  it  was  like  a  church  re- 
vival. They  came  four  and  six  abreast.  Why, 
the  State  Police  even  had  to  come  out  here 
and  direct  traffic  It  was  so  thick." 

Kennedy  eventually  appealed  to  the  DNR's 
Bocu'd  of  Review  and  six  days  of  bearings 
followed  In  Klngwood.  Finally,  on  Aug  14. 
1971.  the  board  found  that  the  operation 
would  not  damage  Laurel  Run  or  Co<^jer'8 
Rock  and  reinstated  the  permit. 

"Much,  much  time  was  lost."  Kennedy  ob- 
served. "And  it  cost  us  money.  The  price 
of  coal  dropped  during  all  the  hassle,  and  we 
didn't  come  out  as  well  as  we  might  have." 

Kennedy  said  he  ran  a  "good,  tight  opera- 
tion" in  order  not  to  lose  money  on  the  ven- 
ture. 

Now  that  it's  over  and  reclamation  has 
been  carried  out  so  beauilfuUy.  Kennedy  ad- 
mitted that  "It's  most  satisfying,  naturally." 
He  said  he  hoped  all  those  who  opposed  the 
project  would  take  time  to  see  what  can  be 
done. 

Kennedy  operated  three  strip  mining  Jobs 
in  Harrison  County  from  1945-50  and  re- 
claimed the  land  successfully,  he  recalled. 

"We  did  leave  hlghwalls.  but  back-filled, 
top-soiled  and  replanted  Just  as  we  have  done 
here."  he  said.  "The  contour  here  is  Just 
about  the  same  as  It  was  when  we  came 
in." 

He  contended  that  surface  mining  can  and 
should  be  done  successfully,  with  beneficial 


reclamation,    "rather    than    leave    the    coal 
where  it'll  erode  away." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  type  of  area,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  about  which  I  make  a  case 
here  today.  It  is  a  case  that  is  factual  in 
nature.  It  shows  that  the  original  contour 
in  some  cases  does  not  result  in  the  best 
use  of  the  land. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Wasliington,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  has  tried  very  diligently 
to  do  what  he  could  in  an  attempt  to 
work  out  a  reasonable  modification  of 
this  bUl. 

The  requirement  to  return  the  surface 
mined  land  to  the  approximate  original 
contour  is  a  very  stringent  provision  in 
the  bill.  We  must  be  very  careful,  as  I 
have  i'-dlcated.  I  and  others  have  at- 
tempted to  cooperate  in  working  out  an 
amendment  as  we  make  this  legislative 
history. 

Even  though  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  spoken  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson*  has  spoken,  I 
would  like  a  further  discussion  as  to  the 
modification  of  the  amendment.  Does  it 
allow  the  creation  of  level  land  by  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation.  This  will 
have  much  to  do  with  whether  I  would 
support  the  amendment  as  modified. 

At  this  point,  I  should  note  that  in 
addition  to  our  conferences  we  have  had 
our  staff  members  working  together  con- 
stantly for  days.  In  this  regard,  I  express 
appreciation  to  James  Harris  and  Philip 
McGance  of  my  staff  and  Philip  Cum- 
mings  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
staff. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
May  I  just  preface  that  "yes"  by  this 
comment. 

For  the  last  3  days,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  Cannelton  problem.  I  think 
that  It  is  the  best  way  to  put  it.  There 
were  those  who  said  there  were  some 
questions  as  to  the  Cannelton  Co.,  which 
has  been  a  model,  as  the  Senator  has  ex- 
plained, as  an  operator  in  handling  both 
a  deep  mine  operation  and  a  surface  mine 
operation. 

As  I  understand  the  operation,  it  Is 
one  in  which  they  blend  the  two — that 
is,  the  strip  mine  coal  with  the  deep  mine 
coal.  I  think  this  company  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  other  operators  to  follow  In 
connection  with  their  operation  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Senator  Nelson's  staff,  my  committee 
staff,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia's staff  met  and  discussed  the  de- 
tails of  this  particular  operation  In 
West  Virginia.  The  general  consensus  of 
all  those  who  reviewed  these  matters 
was  that  it  was  a  fine  operation  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  bill — that  is.  to  have  strip 
mining  that  will  be  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable. 

My  amendment  was  drafted  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  make  clear  that  the 
Cannelton  operation  was  not  the  kind 
of  operation  that  was  to  be  prohibited  in 
any  manner,  shape,  or  form  by  this  bill. 
It  was  the  judgment  of  most  of  us,  I 
believe,  that  the  amendment  was  not 


necessary.  However,  because  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  possible  ambiguities  that 
could  be  raised  later,  and  realizing  that 
this  is  an  operation  involving,  I  believe, 
some  600  men 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  at  this  point 
that  we  remember  that  in  the  deep  min- 
ing operations  of  that  company,  approx- 
imately 500  miners  are  at  work,  and  in 
the  surface  mining  operation,  about  80 
miners  are  employed.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  realize  that  the  men  who  work  In 
the  deep  mines  keep  their  jobs,  in  large 
degree,  because  surface  mining  is  going 
on  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  two  are  insepara- 
ble as  an  operation,  as  I  understand  it, 
basically  because  the  operation  is  suc- 
cessful in  that  it  is  unique  in  blending. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  company  could 
not  continue  deep  mining  operations 
were  it  not  for  ths  surface  mining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  And  this  Is  a 
rather  unique  economic  story  that  this 
operation  presents.  We  started  from  the 
point  that  the  Cannelton  type  operation 
is  a  model  from  the  standpoint  that 
everything  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain about  the  operation  was  covered 
properly  within  the  bill;  that  they  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  bill;  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  questions  have 
been  raised  the  sole  purp>ose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  clarify  any  doubt  that 
might  have  existed  with  reference  to 
this  particular  operation. 

It  is  my  judgment  as  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  with  the  Nelson  modi- 
fication— and  may  I  add  with  the  Baker 
amendment  previously  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  No.  610,  dealing  with  off-site 
spoils — there  is  no  longer  any  possible 
ambiguity  with  reference  to  this  opera- 
tion and  those  situated  similarly  to  the 
Cannelton  Co. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire further.  I  would  like  to  review  the 
language  that  the  Senator  has  agreed 
to  as  he  now  asks  us  for  support  for  the 
modified  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  language  that  was 
stricken? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  clear  imderstanding  as  to  the 
langutige  that  Is  being  stricken  from  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  It  starts  on  page 
2,  line  8,  and  runs  to  the  bottom  of  page 
2  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  3;  that  Is 
the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  Jackson 
amendment.  That  language  was  stricken 
on  the  groun(is  that  it  did  not  change  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment ;  that  the  lan- 
guage in  my  amendment  was  redundant 
and  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  the  original  Jackson  amendment. 

That  Is  the  legislative  history  and  the 
deletion  of  section  (3)  that  I  have  just 
referred  to,  the  language  stricken,  does 
not  change  the  overall  intent,  objective, 
purpose  of  my  amendment,  which  was 
that  people  who  were  operating  like  the 
Cannelton  Co.  to  do  a  good,  economic, 
and  environmental  job  should  not  be  put 
out  of  business. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  amendment 
really  had  its  genesis  in  connection  with 
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this  particular  model  of  an  operation,  In 
connection  with  their  mining,  both  sur- 
face and  subsurface,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  there  is  absolutely 
no  change.  This  was  agreed  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  redundant;  that  it 
might  cause  confusion  and  misimder- 
standlng.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  I 
agreed  to  the  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  able  Senator,  whether  he 
feels  there  could  be  moiuitain  top  min- 
ing where  a  portion  of  the  coal  seam 
would  not  be  mined  becaiase  of  environ- 
mental and  economic  concerns  and  the 
possibility  of  a  better  type  reclamation? 
I  would  like  to  have  his  response  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amendment  states 
the  entire  coal  seam  except  the  toe,  so 
to  speak.  If,  however,  the  regiUatory  au- 
thority did  not  want  them  to  take  some- 
thing out,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  amendment  that  would  pro- 
hibit that  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
regulatory  agency. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  we  review  the 
present  language,  the  phrase  "entire  coal 
seam,"  I  Inquire  further  whether  the 
Senator  would  comment  on  whether  he 
feels  mountain  top  mining  can  exist 
where  the  entire  coal  seam  would  not  be 
mined?  I  ask  this  question  because  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  as  I  have  "the 
entire  coal  seam." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  could  think  that  the 
State  regulatory  authority  could  handle 
that.  It  has  to  be  handled  very  care- 
fully because  otherwise  a  Pandora's  box 
could  be  opened  on  contour  mining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  desire  this. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not.  I  am  trving  to  be  explanatory. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  sufBcient  when  he  speaks  of 
the  handling  by  the  State  regulatory 
agency  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) was  here.  I  do  not  believe  he  w£is 
present  when  I  asked  certain  questions. 
It  is  my  desire  at  this  time  to  ask  if 
he  has  the  same  feeling  about  the  col- 
loquy that  I  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  reference  to  the  responses. 
I  want  to  be  certain  myself  what  Is  in  the 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  colloquy  between  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  agree  with  responses  made 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator.  I 
also  agree  that  in  my  judgment  this  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  I  Interpret  the  purpose  to  which 
this  specific  amendment  addresses.  But  I 
think  it  is  true  that  it  gives  some  more 
specific  clarification  of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  in 
that  respect  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
It  does  help  to  explain  and  make  a  legis- 
lative history  here  in  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment  as  modified. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  with  regard 
to  the  discussion  of  spoil  material  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  original  contoiu" — 
material  that  may — is  that  correct, 
may — permanently  be  stored  at  such 
storage  areas,  if  designated  by  the  regu- 
latory authority.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  assume  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  talking  about  amend- 
ment No.  610. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Line  4.  the  word  "shall" 
was  changed  to  "may"  in  final  form. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  to  stress  the 
word  "may." 

This  is  a  need  for  flexibiUty  that  the 
Senator  recognizes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  but  I  was  going  to 
point  out  that  while  that  does,  in  fact, 
create  an  option,  so  to  speak,  the  word 
"shall"  is  more  mandatory  in  line  5  and 
line  6  and  It  remains  "shall."  They  are 
not  changed. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to 
be  certain  with  respect  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  three  Senators  involved 
in  this  matter.  This  is  a  very  vital  bill. 
It  is  one  in  which  we  must  be  realistic, 
realizing  also  that  the  environmental 
concerns  are  very  important  and  must  be 
considered. 

We  fully  recognize  these  concerns.  But 
we  do  want  to  have  a  legislative  history 
which  indicates  that  there  is  flexibility, 
and  the  mechanism  for  such  flexibility, 
when  there  is  a  clearly  defined  case 
where  the  coal  can  be  mined  and  where 
proper  reclamation  does  not  require  plac- 
ing the  land  as  it  once  was.  I  am  think- 
ing of  moiantaintop  mining.  We  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  discretion. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  asking  these 
questions.  I  refer  again  to  the  Cannel- 
ton  operation.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  area  in  which  flexi- 
bility would  be  desirable.  I  have  stated 
this  before. 

I  say  to  Senators  who  are  on  the  floor 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  some 
variations  from  the  portion  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  down  slope  disposal  would 
also  be  helpful  in  creating  usable  level 
land.  I  know  that  my  able  and  diligent 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  who  is  very  under- 
standing about  this  situation  in  West 
Virginia,  will  agree. 

One  final  question.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  if  I  may,  this 
question  and  then  I  shall  take  my  seat. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  imderstanding  that 
spoil  can  be  placed  on  the  downslope 
below  the  mining  cut  if — and  I  want  this 
clearly  understood — it  can  be  shown  that 
it  can  improve  the  reclamation  process? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  the  Baker 
amendment,  as  I  understand  the  Baker 
amendment,  if  it  is  a  designated  spoil 
storage  area,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  certainly 
agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
just  for  a  moment,  the  Baker  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  is  referring  to  is 
amendment  No.  610.  That  amendment, 
as  modified,  reads: 

Provided,  that  spoil  material  not  required 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  approximate 


original  contour  on  any  site  may  be  per- 
manently stored  at  such  q>oll  storage  areas 
as  the  regulatory  authority  shall  designate 
and  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act  such  areas 
shall  be  deemed  In  all  respects  to  be  a  part 
of  the  lands  affected  .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

To  be  perfectly  frank.  I  do  not  con- 
template, and  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
amendment  contemplates,  that  the  des- 
ignated spoil  storage  area  can  be  down- 
slope  from  contour  mining,  but,  rather, 
envisages  a  storage  area  that  can  be  at 
the  head  of  a  hollow.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  designating  storage  over  the  lip  of 
the  cut,  for  example,  we  may  as  well  quit 
the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  not  have  that 
In  mind.  I  am  referring  to  what  we  call 
valley  fill.  That  is  the  fill  we  are  discuss- 
ing. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  an  example  of  a  spoil 
storage  area  as  I  understand  it  and  as  I 
mean  it  to  be  understood  in  amendment 
No.  610.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
conunissioned  a  demonstration  project 
in  Campbell  County,  Term.,  known  as 
the  Long  Pit  Ojaeration.  which  is  an  ex- 
perimental type  operation,  similar  to  but 
not  identical  to  the  two-box  cut.  the  pur- 
poses of  the  demonstration  are  to  derive 
the  costs  and  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  mining  coal  and  the  restoration  of  the 
approximate  original  contour  without 
any  overburden  over  the  side.  To  do  that, 
it  was  discovered  that  they  had  a  spoil 
expansion  problem  that  absolutely  pre- 
cluded putting  all  the  dirt  back.  So  they 
have  chosen  certain  areas,  not  over  the 
side  of  a  slope,  but  at  the  head  of  a  hol- 
low or  at  a  point  on  the  mountain  where 
they  compact  and  revegetate  it.  But  it 
does  not  contemplate  simply  going  sys- 
tematically around  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  disposing  of  spoil  over  the  Up 
of  the  cut.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind — I  took  this  up  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  because  their  words  will 
constitute  the  legislative  history — if 
there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
this  amendment  does  not  contemplate 
off-site  spoilage  over  the  Up  of  the  cut, 
I  will  amend  my  amendment,  because  I 
do  not  contemplate  that. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  understood  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  the  managers  of  the 
bill  so  imderstand  it? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  it  is  so  understood  by  me. 
I  am  sure  the  managers  of  the  bill  realize 
that  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation at  the  head  of  the  hollow.  The 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  I  understand  that. 
We  know  what  valley  fill  is,  and  we  know 
what  a  mine  cut  is.  I  stress  that  this 
"head  of  hollow"  fill  or  valley  fill  below 
the  mining  cut  is  essential  to  the  Can- 
nelton  operation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  asked  a  direct  question.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  precisely  answered, 
just  as  concisely  as  it  can  be.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  made  a  response 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  xmderstood. 
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The  only  place  where  amendment  No. 
610  applies  Is  where  there  is  no  room  to 
replace  all  the  spoil  back  on  the  bench. 
Then  It  can  be  removed  and  designated 
as  spoil.  It  might  be  valley  fill.  It  might 
not  be,  but  only  if  it  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  bench. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  entirely  correct. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    «10 

Mr.  President,  since  this  is  a  rather 
disturbing  point,  and  since  this  Is  an 
Interpretation  that  we  have  been  bandy- 
ing back  and  forth,  as  it  were,  notwith- 
standing that  amendment  No.  610  has 
been  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider has  been  laid  on  the  table,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  No.  610  on  line  4,  after 
the  words  "stored  at  such",  add  two 
words:  "off  site";  so  that  the  language 
will  read: 

That  spoil  material  not  required  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  approximate  original 
contour  on  any  site  may  be  pyermanently 
stored  at  such  off-site  spoU  storage. 

That  would  mean  it  cannot  be  at  the 
lip  of  the  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  to  that.  Why  is  the  Senator 
modifying  his  amendment  after  it  has 
been  adopted?  We  are  talking  about  an 
area  where  some  fiexibility  is  needed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  would  happen  to 
amendment  No.  610  is  that  if  the  spoil 
carmot  be  put  back  in  the  cut  because 
of  the  expansion  of  the  overburden 
material  after  it  has  been  taken  out,  the 
spoil  can  physically  be  moved  to  storage 
areas,  but  cannot  be  left  at  the  lip  of  the 
cut  to  spill  over  at  the  lip  of  the  bench. 
Adding  the  words  "off  site"  before  the 
word  "storage"  would  clear  up  any  mis- 
understanding about  the  interpretation 
of  amendment  610. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
amendment  needs  to  be  modified.  What 
does   "off   site"   mean,   for   example? 

Mr.  BAKER.  "Off  site"  means  taking  it 
off  on  a  truck  or  a  front-end  loader  and 
hauling  It  to  some  other  storage  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  what  is  done 
with  valley  fill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Valley  fill  would  clearly 
qualify;  but  one  thing  I  want  to  guard 
against  Is  some  misunderstanding  that 
might  arise  that  'off  site"  storage  means 
that  one  would  simply  push  the  overbur- 
den over  the  side  of  the  hill.  That  must 
not  mean  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  did  not 
mean  that.  I  said  this  before.  Why  is  that 
something  that  should  be  done? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  chairman  would  not 
object  to  the  tmanimous-consent  re- 
quest. It  will  not  add  one  scintilla  to  the 
amendment,  but  would  permit  anyone  to 
understand  its  interpretation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  Senator's  assurance  that  that  is 
imderstood? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  the  assurance  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment  that  this  in  no  way 
means  valley  fill,  according  to  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  objection.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helbis)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  there  are  no  misapprehensions. 
■When  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
refers  to  valley  fill  imder  amendment  No. 
610,  that  would  be  limited  to  the  single 
exception  that  there  is  not  room  in  the 
bench  to  replace  the  material.  It  can- 
not be  understood  to  be  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  certainly  correct 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Termessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    613 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  as  modified,  if  this 
is  the  appropriate  time,  I  have  a  few 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  address 
to  the  authors  of  the  amendment. 

I  support  the  amendment.  However,  I 
do  so  with  some  reservations  because  I 
think  that  I  can  see  in  my  crystal  ball — 
which  is  not  notoriously  accurate — some- 
thing which  disturbs  me  from  time  to 
time.  I  see  the  possibility  that  this  vari- 
ance in  mountaintop  mining  would  in- 
clude a  situation  where  whole  mountain- 
tops  are  hewn  away  in  order  to  get  the 
production  of  5  or  6  or  7  tons  of  coal. 
That  is  not  necessarily  bad  for  a  man 
who  grew  up  in  an  area  where  97  per- 
cent of  the  area  is  mountain.  Some  flat 
land  is  desirable. 

However,  it  raises  two  or  three  ques- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
authors  of  the  amendment.  What  hap- 
pens, for  instance,  to  the  enormous, 
huge  amounts  of  spwil  overburden  that 
will  be  developed  from  mountaintop 
mining? 

I  note  on  page  2,  paragraph  3,  that 
it  provides  that  where  the  regulatory 
authority  determines  that  a  variance  can 
be  granted  in  order  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  overburden  to  designated  spoil 
storage  areas  that  there  is  a  proviso 
which  reads: 

Prot^tded,  That  such  transfer  does  not  dis- 
turb areas  which,  at  the  end  of  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operation,  would 
otherwise  be  undisturbed. 

My  question  is.  Where  in  the  world 
would  it  be  put? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
that  the  language  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  has  been  dropped.  That  was  cov- 
ered in  the  Nelson  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  All  of  the  language  starting 
on  line  8  of  page  2,  down  to  the  bottom 
of  page  2,  and  lines  1  and  2  on  page  3 
have  been  deleted.  So  that  is  all  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  good.  My  second 
question  is.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that 
there  would  be  an  enormous,  extraordi- 
nary amoimt  of  overburden  if  mountain 


top  mining  is  adopted  as  a  possible  vari- 
since  to  the  bill. 

What  provision  of  the  bill  exists  for 
the  temporary  containment  of  siltation 
and  erosion  of  material  that  has  been 
handled  and  doubly  handled  and  finally 
put  back  on  the  top  of  the  moimtain  in 
some  sort  of  acceptable  condition?  With 
all  of  that  dirt  sitting  around,  it  could 
rain,  as  it  did  this  year,  and  it  could  all 
end  up  in  the  river.  What  provision  is 
there  to  protect  against  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  throughout  the  mining  opera- 
tions they  have  to  take  various  steps  to 
protect  the  quality  of  the  water.  It  is 
set  out  in  the  criteria  that  the  States 
,are  to  follow.  For  example,  on  page 
94  of  the  bill,  line  13— and  this  runs  all 
through  the  bill — they  set  out  the  things 
that  the  permittee  must  do. 

The  Senator  mentioned  water.  I  would 
point  out  thai  on  line  13  it  states: 

(7)  protect  the  quality  of  water  and  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  water  In  surface  and 
grouna  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
by  •  •  •. 

Then  the  bill  sets  out  a  whole  series 
of  things.  I  am  merely  giving  this  as  an 
explanation  in  response  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  prolong  this 
except  to  ask  what  I  think  is  one  minor 
question.  If  the  storage  at  any  location 
of  the  spoil  from  mountaintop  mining 
does  get  away  and  we  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  find  a  heavily  silted  river,  that  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  it  was  not  han- 
dled in  a  satisfactory  manner.  What 
happens  then? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  operation  could  be 
shut  down.  And  they  would  have  to  cor- 
rect it.  The  point  is  that  there  must  be 
compliance,  and  the  standards  here,  I 
think,  are  reasonable  ones. 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  certain 
goal.  The  siltation  of  a  river  is  a  pretty 
good  illustration  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  In  this  kind  of  illustra- 
tion that  the  Senator  has  referred  to, 
the  sediment  can  be  taken  as  good  evi- 
dence, and  the  operation  can  be  shut 
down  if  it  is  not  making  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  comply  with  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  permit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  can  shut  down  such  an  oper- 
ation If  there  is  excessive  siltation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  contemplates,  of  course, 
that  the  State  undertake  this.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  State  will  not  see  that  the 
matter  is  enforced,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  then,  with  the  State  having 
failed  to  act,  c£Ui  intervene.  That  Is  found 
on  page  99  of  the  bill,  section  215(b) 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  When,  on  the  basis  of  Federal  Insp^ec- 
tlon,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  per- 
son Is  In  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  Act  which  violation  creates  a  danger  to 
life,  health,  or  property,  or  would  cause  sig- 
nificant harm  to  the  environment,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  Inspectors  may  immediately  or- 
der a  cessation  of  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
causing  or  contributing  to  the  violation  and 
provide  such  person  a  reasonable  time  to  cor- 
rect the  violation. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  further  into  this  matter. 
However,  I  think  it  is  vital  legislative 
history.  If  in  the  future  some  State  or 
regulatory  authorities  try  to  regulate  this 
Act,  I  want  them  to  know  what  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  thought  about  this  legis- 
lation, because  it  is  important.  Does  the 
bill  as  drawn,  and  according  to  the  sev- 
eral amendments  that  have  been  adopted, 
contemplate  plans  for  erosion  and  con- 
trols such  as  entrapment  dams,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  vegetation  by  hydra- 
seed  or  any  other  method?  Does  it  clearly 
appear  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
bill  we  contemplate  providing  stern 
methods  against  soil  erosion  even  after 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  not  only 
when  the  plant  is  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  first  answer  would 
be  that  the  requirement  as  set  forth  in 
the  four  comers  of  the  bill  applied 
throughout  the  process  from  beginning 
to  end.  and  specifically  page  90  of  the 
bill,  I  refer  to  the  language  begirming  on 
line  22  which  reads : 

(3)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed 
to  be  used  in  mining  and  reclamation  and 
a  description  of  the  major  equipment;   .  .  . 

These  are  the  things  that  they  must 
show. 
A  plan  for  the  control — 

This  is  just  the  very  outset — 
of   surface    water   drainage    and    of    water 
accumulation; 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 
a  plan  where  appropriate  for  back  filling,  soU 
stabilization, 

and  so  on. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senators  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  contemplated  from  the 
very  beginning,  throughout  the  opera- 
tion, that  such  requirements  be  met. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  also  contemplated 
that  if  their  efforts  at  revegetation  fail, 
or  their  reclamation  plans,  or  if  they  do 
in  fact  have  a  slide  after  their  reclama- 
tion plan  is  finished,  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  go  back  and 
revegetate  and  reshape  the  soil  until 
they  no  longer  have  the  problem? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes:  their  plan  would 
have  to  be  implemented  and  complied 
with. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
question  I  have  to  put,  so  that  we  may 
look  this  squarely  in  the  face,  is  this: 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  say  certainly  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  sanctioning  mountain  top 
mining  to  the  extent  where  whole  moun- 
tains may  be  stripped  down  to  ground 
level,  and  the  storage  of  millions  of  tons 
of  overburden  may  be  placed  in  the 
hollows,  creating  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  new  flat  land,  and  that  if  we 
are  going  to  adopt  this  variance,  which 
I  intend  to  support,  we  should  do  it  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  to  the  fact  that  whole 
mountains  may  disappear  from  the  land- 
scape? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is,  yes,  of 
course,  but  there  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully determined  conditions  precedent  to 
all  this,  and  they  are  set  out,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  on  page  3  of  the  amendment, 
pointed  out  In  what  was  subsection  (4), 


but  when  it  is  renumbered  will  be  sub- 
section (3). 

It  nms  on  over  to  page  4  of  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  those  2  pages  set  the  stand- 
ards that  have  to  be  met,  and  I  believe 
they  do  provide  ample  safeguards. 

Obviously,  in  this  legislation,  we  are 
moving  into  a  whole  new  area,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  trial  and  error  in 
it.  What  we  want  to  do  is  achieve  the 
twin  objectives,  here,  of  being  able  to 
maintain  a  mining  operation  that  will  be 
satisfactory  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  but  also  that  will  be  environ- 
mentally acceptable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
by  saying  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
information,  and  also  to  say  that  I  will 
support  the  amendment. 

I  express  grave  reservations  about  the 
desirability  of  mountaintop  mining  as  a 
future  major  coal  removal  technique,  but 
to  be  honest  and  frank  about  it.  I  would 
prefer  that  to  the  scarring  of  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  and  the  unreclaimed 
procedures  that  have  occurred  so  far. 

I  will  simply  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  will  watch  this  and  see  what  happens. 
I  am  unsure  what  the  result  will  be,  but  I 
suppose  on  balance  I  will  have  to  see  how 
well  or  how  badly  it  may  work,  and  I 
may  be  back  here  trying  to  prohibit  it  at 
some  future  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  I  think  he 
has  stated  the  dilemma  very  well.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  trial  and  error  in  this, 
and  we  will  have  to  monitor  and  have 
an  overview  of  it  constantly,  to  see  how 
it  is  working  and  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  viable  legislative  proposition. 

I  must  say  It  is  ver>'  hard  to  predict 
every  contingency  that  could  arise  in 
connection  with  this  legislation,  but  I 
think  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  strug- 
gling, over  a  period  of  3  years,  with  this 
particular  problem  of  strip  mining  and 
surface  mining,  and  I  hope  we  have  made 
a  good  beginning.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  claim  that  tliis  is  the  answer  to  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  have  made  an 
excellent  beginning,  and  the  Senator 
and  the  entire  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  provided  in 
the  bill,  of  course,  for  review  and  on- 
going studies,  which  I  think  are  a  must. 
They  are  indeed  a  concurrent  part  of 
the  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman — and  I  promise  this  is  the  last 
question — join  with  me,  as  an  important 
and  significant  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill,  in  saying  to  the  States 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  that  one 
of  the  most  imr>ortant  and  vital  aspects 
of  any  plan  for  removal  of  coal  by  sur- 
face mining  is  the  control  of  siltatlon 
and  erosion  that  may  arise  during  the 
operation  as  well  as  after? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  sum- 
marized, I  think,  the  nub  of  the  problem. 
It  Is  the  process  that  flows  from  the 
process  of  erosion  and  siltation,  the  prob- 
lems related  to  pollution  and  all  related 
to  erosion,  that  entire  process  of  water 
action  and  everything  that  goes  with  it, 
that  I  think  is  one  of  the  major  concerns 
in  this  entire  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  I  want  to  make  just  a  very  brief 
comment  in  reference  to  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  would  not  want  him  to  feel  that  those 
of  us  who  have  spoken  this  afternoon 
and  have  attempted  to  clarify  the  record 
are  not  conscious  of  the  situations  to 
which  he  has  addressed  himself. 

Certainly,  I  think,  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  body  who  In  any  wise  wants  to 
condone  the  desecration  of  the  land  or 
improper  mining  methods  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  surface  coal.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
Senator  who  would  want  to  do  that,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  agree  with  that  statement. 

We  are  attempting  here,  as  I  have  said 
on  several  occasions,  to  be  reasonable  in 
what  we  do,  recognizing  that  we  must 
have  certain  flexibility,  certain  vari- 
ances, certain  opportunities  to  use  the 
land  to  a  better  degree  than  it  was  be- 
fore It  was  surface  mined.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  shares  my  feeling  in  reference  to 
that  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington when  he  says  that  we  will  have 
to  have  trial  and  error.  We  had  to  have 
that,  certainly,  in  connection  with  the 
air  and  water  pollution  control  programs, 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
supported  and  helped  bring  to  this  body. 
I  know  he  now  is  studying,  with  others, 
certain  problems  that  have  arisen  from 
the  air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams that  we  have  instituted  in  this 
country.  Certainly,  as  he  has  Indicated, 
he  is  concerned  about  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  and  certain  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen  from  the  passage 
of  that  act. 

So  I  think  it  can  be  said  that,  across 
a  broad  spectrvun  of  legislative  endeav- 
ors, we  cannot  expect  to  do  the  job  com- 
pletely. It  must  also  be  realized  that 
sometimes  when  attempting  to  meet  ad- 
verse conditions,  we  create  a  more  un- 
favorable situation.  Certainly,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  sometimes  medication 
that  an  individual  may  take  for  an  Illness 
has  the  effect  of  creating  other  problems 
of  a  medical  nature.  That  happens;  It  Is 
just  a  fact  of  life.  I  only  want  to  empha- 
size that  insofar  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, he  wants  a  bill  which  is  well  rea- 
soned. He  wants  it  as  a  conservationist. 
He  wants  it  as  an  evironmentalist.  He 
wants  it  as  a  realist. 

We  must  realize  that  many  persons  are 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  this  bill. 
They  have  serious  questions.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  October  2, 1973,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Gazette  containing  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Ben  Greene,  chief  of  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  Reclamation  Division  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Surface  Mine  Box  Aired  bt  Stats 

OmcEB 

(By  Fanny  Seller) 

A  proposed  federal  law  that  would  requlr« 
the  elimination  of  blghwalls  and  the  replace- 
ment of  material  to  the  original  contour  of 
the  land  on  strip  mines  would  be  asking  the 
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impossible  In  West  Virginia,  reclamation  di- 
vision chief  Ben  Oreene  said  Monday. 

A  proposed  law  now  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate would  make  exceptions  to  replacement 
of  material  to  the  original  contour  If  there 
wasn't  enough  overburden. 

Oreene  said  currently  25  per  cent  of  the 
permits  Issued  annually  would  have  land  re- 
turned to  the  approximate  original  contour 
m  West  Virginia. 

These  generally  would  be  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  In  Southern  West  Virginia, 
Greene  said  compliance  with  such  a  provi- 
sion would  be  reconstructing  a  65  degree 
slope  of  freshly  graded  material. 

"It's  almost  Impossible  to  go  back  to  the 
original  contour,"  Greene  said,  adding  that 
If  this  was  done  on  the  steep  mountains, 
erosion  is  likely  to  occur  unless  there  are 
diversion  ditches  or  terraces. 

The  surface  mining  Industry  in  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  permitted  under  West  Virginia  law 
to  leave  a  blghwall  no  greater  than  30  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hlghwall  and  re- 
turn of  land  to  original  contour,  Oreene  said 
West  Virginia  already  Is  meeting  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Oreene  said  some  in  the  industry  have 
Interpreted  the  Senate  bill  to  mean  that 
operators  have  to  use  the  modified  block  cut 
now  being  used  in  Pennsylvania.  This  meth- 
od replaces  material  by  blocks,  and  as  one 
block  of  overburden  Is  removed  from  the 
coal  seam,  the  soil  and  spoil  are  put  into  the 
area  Just  previously  mined. 

Oreene  said  he  doesn't  Interpret  the  fed- 
eral bill  as  requiring  the  use  of  only  one 
method. 

"I  don't  think  they  should  dictate  any  one 
system  or  type  of  mining."  Greene  added. 

Greene  personally  prefers  the  use  of  a 
terrace  where  the  slope  is  steep.  Each  terrace 
Is  15-feet,  and  has  a  gradual  slope  to  a  bench. 
He  believes  this  is  "far  more  stable  land," 
than  the  steep  mountainside  without  any 
break  in  the  slope,  and  he  said  it's  aestheti- 
cally more  pleasing  than  the  hlghwall. 

Oreene  said  more  landowners  want  to  re- 
tain the  hlghwall  so  they  can  use  the  flat 
bench  for  farming. 

However,  Oreene  said  he  believes  the  trend 
is  away  from  the  hlghwall.  Because  of  an 
administrative  pKJlicy,  Oreene  said  operators 
have  to  control  the  materials  when  the  slop>e 
Is  50  {>er  cent  or  greater  which  requires  con- 
trol throughout  the  life  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  so  I 
approach  this  problem  with  all  of  these 
concerns  In  mind.  The  amendments  that 
I  have  offered,  three  in  number,  have 
been  adopted  without  a  rollcall.  They 
have  been  adopted  because  the  Members 
of  this  body  believed  them  to  be  worth- 
while amendments,  and  thus  they  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  That  is  the  reason  I 
take  the  time  this  afternoon  to  try  to 
clarify,  as  I  think  we  have,  the  situation 
as  affected  by  the  bill  and  the  replies  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  certainly  my 
cherished  colleague  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  colloquy  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
with  respect  to  the  time  limit  that  exists 
in  the  event  reclamation  works  have 
failed.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee asked  what  might  happen  if  a 
slide  occurred  and  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  vegetation  failed  to  establish  it- 
self and  continue. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  committee  report,  on  page  56,  under 
section  210,  Performance  Bonds  where 
it  states: 

This  section  sets  out  the  requirements  for 
one  of  the  most  important  asp>ect3  of  any 
program  to  regulate  surface  mining  and  re- 
clamation— the  performance  bond.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  will  apply  to  in- 
terim permits  as  well  as  State  and  Federal 
programs. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  once  an  ap- 
plication Is  approved  a  performance  bond 
must  be  filed  before  a  permit  Is  issued.  The 
amount  of  bond  must  be  sufBclent  to  assure 
completion  of  the  reclamation  plan  if  the 
work  had  to  be  performed  by  a  third  party 
at  no  expense  to  the  public.  The  regulatory 
authority  sets  the  amount  of  the  bond  on 
the  basis  of  at  least  two  independent  es- 
timates of  these  costs. 

Then  further  down  it  states: 
*  *  *  requires  that  bond  liabUity  extend 
for  a  period  of  6  years  after  completion  of 
reclamation  including  revegetation  or  for  10 
years  in  areas  where  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  26  Inches  or  less.  This  extension  Ls 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  bond  vrtll  be 
available  if  revegetation  or  other  reclama- 
tion measures  fail  after  initial  accomplish- 
ment. The  longer  time  period  for  liability  in 
arid  areas  recognizes  that  permanent  rec- 
lamation, particularly  revegetation.  Is  more 
difficult  and  uncertain  In  such  areas.  This 
subsection  also  permits  the  deposit  of  cash 
and  negotiable  Government  bonds  or  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  in  lieu  of  posting  a  bond. 

I  wanted  to  call  that  section  of  the 
report  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  because  there  must  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  continu- 
ing liability  of  the  mine  operator  or  the 
bonding  company  after  those  reclama- 
tion efforts  are  presumed  to  have  been 
done. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  on  page 
93  of  the  bill,  it  states: 

.  .  .  estabUshment  of  a  stable  and  self- 
regenerating  vegetative  cover  (where  cover 
existed  prior  to  mining)  which,  where  ad- 
visable, shall  be  comprised  of  native  vege- 
tation; 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  knows,  often- 
times there  is  very  little,  if  any,  vegeta- 
tive cover  in  some  of  the  areas  that  could 
be  mined. 

I  make  these  observations  in  order 
that  it  may  be  clearly  imderstood  how 
far,  timewise,  the  responsibility  of  the 
operator  and  the  bonding  company  ex- 
tends, in  assuring  that  the  reclamation 
practices  that  have  been  put  into  effect 
measure  up  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  in  that 
connection.  Legally  speaking,  there 
would  be  a  distinction  in  the  liabihty  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  bond  versus  the 
continuing  liability  and  responsibility  of 
the  operator.  I  would  postulate  that  after 
6  years  in  a  nonarid  region,  suddenly  we 
get  a  big  slide  or  the  failure  of  vegeta- 
tion. Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that 
would  prevent  a  State  from  requiring  the 
operator  to  come  back  and  revegetate  as 
distinct  from  the  bonding  company? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
provision  in  the  bill,  but  the  best  infor- 
mation we  have  is  that  the  limitation  of 
liability  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
periods  that  I  have  mentioned  here.  I 


would  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  if  he  knows  if  a  failure  in 
a  reclamation  effort  such  as  a  slide  were 
to  occur  after  a  periol  of  5  years'  time  in 
an  area  where  the  rainfall  annually  ex- 
ceeded 26  inches,  would  there  be  any  ob- 
ligation on  the  mining  company,  the  op- 
erator, to  go  back  and  make  such  efforts 
as  seem  to  be  required  to  bring  the  rec- 
lamation effort  back  to  where  it  should 
have  been? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  understanding  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  obligation  runs  for  5 
years 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  was  my  imder- 
standing,  too. 

Mr.  JACKSON  [continuing].  And  the 
liability  on  the  bond.  That  is,  the  bond 
required  runs  for  5  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  prevent  private  law  suits  be- 
ing instituted  directly  against  the  firm 
itself  or  the  company.  Of  course.  State 
law  is  applicable.  We  are  not  changing 
State  law  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 
Action  would  have  to  be  brought  pur- 
suant to  State  law.  We  do  not  change 
State  law.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  agree 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  started  this  col- 
loquy by  making  the  observation  that 
there  are  two  liabilities  involved,  one  the 
liability  of  the  bond  and  the  other  the 
liability  of  the  operator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  liability  on  the 
bond  stems  from  the  provisions  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Clearly  the  bond  liability 
would  expire  in  5  years  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  but  if  State  law  would  con- 
tinue to  order  the  operator  responsible 
under  common  law  nuisance  or  statutory 
law,  he  would  still  be  liable,  and  we  have 
not  abrogated  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  statute  would 
start  rurming  from  the  time  the  damage 
occurred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington have  answered  my  questions 
which  I  interpret  that  both  liabilities  ex- 
pire in  5  years  in  an  nonarid  region  and 
10  years  in  an  arid  region. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  my  general  un- 
derstanding. I  would  say  that  this  is  yet 
another  of  many  reasons  why  the  junior 
Senator  Irom  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  I  have  been  so  Insistent  that  wher- 
ever there  may  be  a  disparity  between 
State  and  Federal  law.  and  the  impact 
of  State  law  exceeds  the  application  of. 
Federal  law,  then  State  law  should  gov- 
ern and  control. 

There  are  other  instances  of  concern 
to  us  where  a  reclamation  program,  or 
restrictions  on  where  mining  might  be 
engaged  in.  or  any  number  of  other  situ- 
ations, could  arise  and  be  presented  for 
resolution  by  the  appropriate  controlling 
authority  or  body.  That,  we  think,  argues 
well  to  let  each  State  set  the  parameters, 
establish  limits,  and  provide  minimums 
that  must  be  complied  with  in  order  for 
an  operator  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
point  of  clarification  on  the  question 
raised  as  I  came  to  the  floor,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  section  210b 
regarding  the  bond  and  this  relates  to 
the  average  annual  rainfall 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  What  page  is  that  on? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Page  85,  line  16. 1  want 
to  complete  the  record.  Let  me  read 
section  b  of  that  section : 

(b)  Liability  under  the  bond  shall  be  for 
the  duration  of  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operation  toid  for  a  period  of  five 
years  thereafter,  except  In  those  areas  where 
the  average  annual  rainfall  Is  26  Inches  or 
less,  the  period  of  liability  shall  extend  for 
ten  years,  unelss  sooner  released  as  herein- 
after provided  In  this  Act. 

I  had  not  read  that  section  into  the 
record  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  col- 
loquy about  heavy  rainfall. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  would  just  observe 
that  I  referred  to  this  section  just  before 
he  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  I  think  it 
should  be  abundantly  e.xplained  for  the 
record,  to  remove  any  possible  implica- 
tion from  the  prior  colloquy  that  what 
we  were  referring  to  in  time  limits  and 
the  cutoff  of  liability  is  imder  this  stat- 
ute. I  believe  there  was  an  implication 
a  moment  ago  that  there  was  an  un- 
limited liability  under  this  statute. 

In  the  later  colloquy,  it  was  said  that 
that  liability  is  fixed  imder  State  statute 
and  that  there  are  limits  to  the  liability 
for  the  reclamation  plan  fixed  in  the 
bonding  statute — limits  in  time  as  well 
as  extent. 

On  another  question,  I  wonder  if  we 
might  address  a  question  on  the  fourth 
page  of  the  printed  Jacksok  amendment, 
line  15,  section  5,  subsection  (c) .  It  reads: 

The  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  contour 
drains  Inward  from  the  outslopes. 

As  I  read  that,  without  any  explana- 
tion or  modification,  it  would  mean  that 
in  every  instance,  a  lake  would  be  created 
because  there  could  be  no  outflow  from 
the  top  of  this  plateau.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
language,  and  I  wonder  whether  a  modi- 
fication of  the  language  might  be  added 
at  the  end  to  say  "except  at  specified 
points,"  or  some  language  with  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  creation  of  a  lake  in  every  instance. 
It  is  a  drainage  area,  and  of  course  you 
may  have  water  in  that  area  for  a  while 
and  then  the  water  will  disappear. 

I  did  not  hear  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  that  If  we  add 
at  the  erd  of  line  16  "except  at  specified 
points,"  it  would  solve  the  problem  of 
indicating  that  the  plan  can  allow  a 
drainage  area  and  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  impounding  of  all  the  water 
that  does  fall  on  that  plateau. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  modification,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  so  modified,  as  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 


Will  the  Senator  send  his  modification 
to  the  desk,  please? 
The  modification  is  as  follows: 

At  end  of  line  16,  p.  4.  strike  the  semicolon, 
and  insert  ",  except  at  specified  p>olnts;". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  if  it  was  not  his 
conclusion  in  reading  subsection  (c)  on 
page  4  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  prob- 
able intention  was  that  some  contour 
trenches  might  be  prepared  around  a  re- 
claimed area  so  as  to  entrap  water,  not 
a  lake  of  water,  but  to  entrap  water  at 
regular  levels  on  a  downslope,  to  hold  the 
water  in  the  built-up  land  and  to  pre- 
vent its  ready  and  rapid  runoff  down- 
slope.  I  have  seen  this  done  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  West.  It  does  provide  wa- 
ter in  dry  areas  particularly,  and  gives 
vegetation  a  better  chance  of  taking  root 
and  thriving  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  whether  his  modification  would 
help  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that,  yes,  it  would  help 
accomplish  that.  I  think  the  language  is 
intended  to  prevent  leaving  a  flat  surface 
upon  which  sdl  the  water  would  come  off 
as  a  sheet  and  gully  down  over  the  edge.  I 
believe  we  all  want  to  avoid  that.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  prevent 
it.  But  it  needs  the  exception  to  allow 
runoffs  to  occur  in  some  manner  at  some 
point,  and  I  think  my  modification,  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ac- 
cepted, will  accomplish  iwth  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  may  be  recognized  at  this 
time  to  call  up  an  amendment  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be  recog- 
nized subsequent  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    614 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  126.  strike  lines  19  through  36 
and  lines  1-3  on  page  127  and  Insert  in  lieu 


thereof  the  following :  "  'approxlmata  original 
contour'  meana  that  surface  configuration 
achieved  by  backfilling  and  grading  of  the 
mined  area  so  that  It  closely  resembles  the 
surface  conflgviratlon  of  the  land  prior  to 
mining  and  blends  Into  and  complements 
the  drainage  pattern  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
rain, with  all  hlghwalls,  spoil  piles,  and  de- 
pressions eliminated  except  that  water  im- 
poundments may  be  permitted  where  the 
regulatory  authority  determines  that  they 
are  necessary  or  desirable  for  reclamation  or 
public  recratlon  purposes.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  address  It- 
self to  the  very  difficult  question  of  the 
original  contour  restoration,  which  is  a 
matter  of  much  concern  and  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  discussion. 

The  amendment  Is  intended  to  re- 
place a  somewhat  rigid  formula  in  the 
b'll  which  wsis  to  some  degree  touched 
upon  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  amendment  No.  613, 
in  the  portion  which  was  stricken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Nelson. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  acceptable  to  them.  If 
that  is  so,  I  will  not  burden  the  discus- 
sion any  further. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreedlng  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Texmes- 
see  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  call  up  an  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

AMrKDMENT    NO.    613 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  612. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  06.  between  lines  21  and  23,  insert 
the  following : 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  each  State  program  and  each 
Federal  program  shall  Include  regulations 
which  insure,  that  on  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty-four-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  no  per- 
mittee shall  remove  overburden  from  slopes 
greater  than  twenty  degrees  from  the  hori- 
zontal, except  that  the  appropriate  regula- 
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tory  authority  shall  be  authorized  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  for  the 
benefit  of  any  permittee.  If  such  authority 
determines  that  the  faUure  to  so  waive  would 
result  In  an  undue  hardship  to  such  per- 
mittee, but  In  no  event  shall  any  such  waiver 
so  granted  under  this  subsection  extend 
beyond  the  thlrty-slx-month  period  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  S.  425,  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Reclamation  Act.  would  phase  out 
surface  mining  on  steep  slopes — for  the 
purposes  of  my  amendment,  slopes  over 
20°.  It  provides  a  1-year  extension  to 
surface  mining  operations  supplying  coal 
to  customers  who  are  dependent  upon 
Its  delivery  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
negotiating  contracts  for  substitutes.  At 
the  same  time,  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  their 
chairman,  Senator  Jackson.  In  the  face 
of  our  energy  crisis  there  can  be  no  more 
difficult  but  rewarding  task  than  to 
provide  a  comprehenstve  regulatory 
mechanism  for  an  industry  crucial  to 
our  future  energy  needs. 

I  feel  the  most  important  function  my 
amendment  can  serve  is  to  stimulate 
thought  on  what  our  national  energy 
policy  should  be.  The  initial  question  is 
whether  this  Nation  will  promote  sur- 
face mining  as  the  major  supplier  of  our 
coal  demand  at  the  expense  of  the  deep 
mining  industry.  This  in  the  face  of  re- 
ports which  show  only  3  percent  of  our 
coal  reserves  are  strippable. 

We  can  predict  that  coal  production 
will  continue  to  shift  from  the  deep 
mines  of  the  East  to  the  virgin  lands  of 
the  West.  Russell  Train,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, has  pointed  out  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  this  shift.  In  his  words: 

The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
mining  more  economically  attractive,  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially 
acceptable  as  a  way  of  life,  a  way  of  employ- 
ment, the  better  off  we're  going  to  be. 

The  proponents  of  surface  mining 
point  to  its  economies  but  the  residents 
of  heavily  stripped  counties  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  eastern  Kentucky  do  not  ben- 
efit by  those  savings.  They  pick  up  the 
cost  in  loss  of  streams  and  rivers,  dam- 
age to  roads  and  personal  property,  and 
loss  of  the  esthetic  values  of  those 
mountains  and  valleys  they  were  once 
so  proud  of.  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality's  excellent  study  of  the 
economic  impact  of  surface  mining  in- 
dicates that  a  ton  of  steam  coal  deliv- 
ered to  an  electric  utility  from  an  Ap- 
palachian strip  mine  is  only  71  cents 
cheaper  than  deep  mine  coal  from  the 
same  region.  But  the  social  costs  do  not 
stop  with  the  visual  damage  caused  by 
stripping. 

The  demise  of  the  deep  mining  indus- 
try is  proceeding  at  an  ever-increasing 
pace.  Since  1966,  nearly  2,400  deep  mines 
have  shut  down  and  production  has 
fallen  by  more  than  84  million  tons  in 
Appalachla.  At  the  same  time,  strip  mine 
operations  have  increased  by  700  and 
production  by  59  million  tons.  In  human 
terms  that  translates  into  a  loss  of  19,000 
jobs  In  the  mines.  Strip  mine  employ- 
ment also  decreased  as  the  mammoth 
machines  do  more  of  the  work. 


When  we  are  dependent  upon  strip 
mine  coal  in  the  East,  what  will  be  the 
impact  when  the  strippable  reserves  here 
are  depleted?  Will  we  have  a  deep  min- 
ing industry  to  turn  to  for  the  fuel  to 
fire  utility  boilers?  I  doubt  it  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Nation  will  face  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  in  converting  back  to  deep 
mining. 

As  demand  for  coal  increases  each 
year  and  strip  mine  coal  fills  a  greater 
proportion  of  that  demand,  we  hasten 
the  day  when  the  strip  coal  reserves 
in  the  East  will  become  marginal  or  de- 
pleted. This  may  occur  within  a  decade 
or  two  in  some  of  the  heavily  stripped. 
Eastern  States.  By  1983,  the  strip  pro- 
duction in  Appalachia  could  be  in  ex- 
cess of  250  million  tons  per  year.  At  that 
rate  of  production,  the  strip  reserves  of 
Appalachia  would  be  mined  out  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  What  then? 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  do  not  have  an  abundance  of 
strippable  coal  in  the  East.  In  my  State 
of  Maryland,  there  are  only  27  million 
tons  of  coal  that  can  be  stripped.  That 
is  not  one-tenth  of  last  year's  national 
strip  production  total.  According  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Ala- 
bama has  only  15  years  of  reserves  at 
present  production.  If  the  demand  in- 
creases by  the  estimated  5  percent  an- 
nually, Alabama  will  have  mined  out  its 
strippable  coal  by  1980.  Will  there  be 
some  policy  in  Alabama  which  will  en- 
courage a  switch  to  deep  mining?  No, 
because  the  States  are  helpless  in  the 
absence  of  a  clearly  defined  Federal 
policy. 

How  difficult  will  it  be  20  years  from 
now  to  make  the  craiversion  back  to  deep 
mining?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  strip 
operations  rely  upon  tremendous  detona- 
tions to  loosen  the  rock  and  earth  above 
the  coal  seam.  These  blasts  fracture  the 
ground  beneath  the  seam  of  coal  and 
cause  gas  and  water  to  permeate  down 
into  deeper  seams.  The  combination  of 
unstable  roof  support,  seeping  gas  and 
water  would  make  it  hazardous,  if  not 
impossible,  to  deep  mine  those  seams  In 
the  future.  Is  that  coal  to  be  lost  to  fu- 
ture generations  because  it  cannot  be 
deep  mined  after  the  strip  mine  opera- 
tors have  finished  with  the  ground 
above? 

And  what  of  the  work  force  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  work  In  the  deep 
mines?  Will  there  be  an  availability  of 
experienced  deep  miners  available  when 
we  need  them?  After  years  of  ripping 
and  gouging  the  land,  polluting  streams, 
rivers  and  lakes,  turning  the  once  beau- 
tiful mountains  and  valleys  into  waste 
land,  how  can  we  expect  the  residents  of 
the  coal  mining  regions  to  stay  on,  living 
in  such  a  devastated  environment?  There 
will  not  be  any  decent  housing  or  in- 
deed land  upon  which  to  build  houses. 

These  are  not  fictional  conditions  be- 
cause these  problems  exist  today  in  coma- 
AppalEichian  States  and  the  continuation 
of  surface  mining  will  only  serve  to  ag- 
gravate the  problem. 

The  coal  industry  looks  to  the  western, 
low  sulfur  coal  beds  to  supply  eastern 
markets.  It  Is  ironic  that  coal  mined  In 
Montana  or  Utah  should  be  shipped  1,- 
500  miles  and  burned  in  a  powerplant  on 


the  Ohio  River  when  that  plant  is  sit- 
ting atop  billions  of  tons  of  high  qual- 
ity, low  sulfur  coal.  With  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  growing  in  Appalachia,  we 
cannot  allow  jobs  to  be  eliminated  any 
longer  by  this  type  of  competition. 
Every  ton  of  coal  that  comes  east,  across 
the  Mississippi  River  costs  the  job  of 
miners  in  the  coal  fields  of  Appalachia. 
Eighty  million  tons  of  coal  are  pro- 
duced annually  by  surface  mining  on 
slopes  over  20  degrees.  That  would  be 
lost.  Also,  several  thousand  jobs  could  be 
affected  by  my  amendment.  Those  fig- 
ures are  miniscule  compared  with  what 
may  be  lost  by  embracing  strip  mining. 

1  am  more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
danger  in  our  present  course  of  encour- 
aging expansion  of  surface  mining  and 
what  effect  this  might  have  on  fuel  sup- 
plies 10  years  from  i.ow.  The  loss  of  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  trapped  in  deep 
seams  by  the  effects  of  blasting  cannot 
be  regained  by  reclamation. 

A  planned  phaseout,  over  a  period  of 

2  years,  of  all  surface  mining  on  slopes  in 
excess  of  20  degrees  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  committing  the  coal  industry  to 
shift  from  strip  mining  to  deep  mining  in 
Appalachia.  This  stimulus  to  the  deep 
mine  industry  will  result  in  safer,  more 
efficient  deep  mines  because  it  will  have 
eliminated  87  percent  of  the  competition 
in  the  Central  Appalachian  States. 

I  believe  we  can  regain  any  production 
lost  through  my  amendment.  An  Inven- 
tory of  all  deep  mines  in  operation  in  1971 
was  undertaken  recently  to  determine 
the  expansion  potential  of  those  mines. 
The  data  was  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  computation  was  imder- 
taken  by  a  private  organization.  It  was 
determined  that  50  percent  of  those  deep 
mines  worked  only  one  shift  and  30  per- 
cent worked  two  shifts.  In  half  of  the 
operating  mines,  machinery  sat  idle  for 
two  shifts  and  men  who  desperately  need 
jobs  remained  home. 

The  study  determined  the  tons  per 
shift  that  each  mine  produced  and  mul- 
tiplied this  amount  by  the  maximum 
number  of  shifts  a  mine  could  work  dur- 
ing a  standard  work  year.  It  was  found 
that  an  additional  120  million  tons  of 
coal  could  be  produced  from  existing 
mines  in  Appalachia  if  those  mines  had 
worked  three  shifts  per  day.  It  is  assumed 
that  downtime  in  the  mines  would  in- 
crease since  the  machinery  would  be  used 
more  often,  so  a  20-percent  reduction  was 
factored  Into  the  result.  But  even  with 
the  loss  In  production  due  to  breakdowns, 
absenteeism,  necessary  repairs,  there 
still  exists  a  potential  for  an  additional 
108  million  tons  from  those  Appalachian 
deep  mines.  There  would  also  be  created 
an  additional  26,000  jobs  for  deep  miners. 
Capital  investment  would  be  minimal  or 
unnecessary,  since  the  expansion  is  made 
possible  by  full  production  of  existing 
mines,  using  existing  equipment. 
^  The  108  million  tons  of  coal  would 
more  than  replace  the  production  lost 
by  the  20  degree  ban  and  since  this 
would  occur  in  the  same  regions,  there 
would  not  be  any  regional  impacts  which 
could  not  be  offset  by  the  shift  to  ex- 
panded deep  mining. 

The  expansion  of  the  deep  mine  indus- 
try and  the  addition  of  miners  will  also 
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have  a  positive  effect  upon  the  safety  in 
deep  mines.  Under  present  conditions, 
there  exists  a  dangerous  competition  be- 
tween deep  mine  and  strip  mine  opera- 
tors. In  those  production  areas  where  the 
strip  mines  enjoy  the  economic  advan- 
tage, deep  mine  operators  are  forced  to 
reduce  operating  expenses  and  overhead. 
This  means  needed  repairs  are  over- 
looked and  new  and  safer  equipment  is 
not  purchased.  Giving  deep  mine  opera- 
tors a  secure  market  will  reduce  this 
often  tragic  competition.  It  will  also 
bring  about  greater  job  security  and  will 
encourage  miners  to  remain  in  the  pro- 
fession for  a  longer  duration. 

If  Congress  and  the  Executive  refuse 
to  establish  policy  in  the  energy  field  our 
troubles  will  be  compounded  many  times 
over.  The  days  when  we  could  dash 
about,  fire  bucket  in  hand,  from  one  con- 
flagration to  another,  are  over.  We  must 
decide  how  much  strip  mining  should  be 
done,  where  it  should  be  done,  and  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  other  sectors 
of  the  energy  industry.  Twenty  years 
from  now  when  we  are  in  desperate  need 
of  coal  from  the  deep  mines,  those  mines 
may  be  deserted. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  responsibly  ad- 
vocate increased  deep  mining  without 
speaking  of  the  safety,  health  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  long  associated  with 
the  industry.  Senator  Case's  amendment, 
which  I  cosponsor,  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  overcoming  the  serious  short- 
comings of  deep  minlrig. 

In  proposing  a  phaseout  on  the  steep 
slopes,  I  am  guided  by  two  concerns. 
First,  that  we  must  care  for  the  deep 
mining  industry.  Our  Nation  relies  upon 
the  vitality  of  that  industry.  Second, 
when  we  talk  of  coal  on  the  steep  slopes, 
beyond  the  angle  of  rerxjse,  we  refer  to 
a  very  small  part  of  our  resources — pos- 
sibly the  ratio  of  a  billion  to  a  trillion. 
So  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  facet  of  the 
energj'  crisis  but  with  a  question  of  land 
use.  From  my  experience  in  the  hills  of 
western  Maryland,  Mr.  I»resident.  it  just 
is  not  appropriate  to  strip  mine  for  coal 
on  the  steep  slopes. 

My  concern  in  raising  the  question  of 
strip  mining  on  steep  slopes  goes  further 
than  just  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  the  siltation  problem  when  we  at- 
tempt to  strip  the  slopes  which  will  not 
hold  the  earth,  because  I  think  that 
raises  a  further  question,  a  question  that 
is  beyond  the  four  corners  of  this  bill.  I 
think  Congress  has  not  yet  addressed  it- 
self to  the  overall  problem  of  a  Federal 
energy  policy  and  my  amendment  points 
that  out.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  look 
everywhere  in  the  country  where  there 
are  veins  of  coal  and  strip  them  without 
regard  to  local  conditions  and  topog- 
raphy, we  could  probably  exhaust  all 
such  coal  in  20  years.  That  might  be 
easier  and  more  desirable  from  a  strictly 
economic  point  of  view  than  deep  mining 
operations,  and  as  a  result  deep  mining 
might  become  a  lost  art. 

I  am  concerned  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  now  we  may  have  to  ex- 
pend a  great  effort  to  revive  the  deep 
mining  industry.  If  the  coal  industry  un- 
derstands there  are  some  limits  which 
we  must  Impose  as  to  the  kind  of  topog- 
raphy In  which  surface  mining  is  going 


to  be  tolerable,  then  we  will  have  encour- 
aged the  other  methods  of  extracting 
coal  and  this  will  be  of  great  importance. 

We  have  an  important  mining  industry 
in  western  Maryland.  Nevertheless,  ve 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  l)ecause  there 
has  been  tremendous  environmental 
damage,  particularly  when  the  surface 
mining  has  been  done  on  the  steep  slopes. 

I  have  suggested  this  amendment  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  mining  in  areas 
where  it  Is  in  appropriate,  while  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  technology  of  deep 
mining  which  will  supply  the  energy  the 
country  needs.  Of  course,  we  carmot  talk 
about  deep  mining  without  talking  about 
safety,  health,  and  the  environmental 
problems  that  are  involved.  I  was  happy 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  in  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  principal  spon- 
sor, which  will  provide  for  research  and 
development  to  overcome  these  problems. 

In  speaking  of  a  phase  out  of  surface 
mining  on  slopes  greater  than  20  degrees 
I  think  we  have  to  have  some  concept 
of  the  quantity  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. We  are  talking  about  a  billion  tons 
as  opposed  to  a  trillion  tons.  In  that  light 
I  think  we  see  that  it  is  a  relatively  small 
burden  which  will  be  placed  upon  the 
mining  industry.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Case 
amendment  and  the  colloquy  which  has 
been  conducted  on  the  floor  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  in  support  of  his  amendment  my 
thoughts  in  offering  my  amendment 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  keep  in  mind  the  dual  ques- 
tions which  are  raised  by  the  amend- 
ment, the  questions  of  surface  mining  on 
very  steep  slopes  and  the  underlying 
problem  of  developing  a  national  energy 
policy  which  protects  deep  mining  for 
the  day  when  strip  mine  reserves  are  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  the  thoughtful  concern 
that  is  impUcit  in  the  amendment  which 
he  has  presented  at  this  time. 

I  would  say,  sis  he  knows,  that  there  is 
provision  in  the  bill  for  a  study  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  seek  out  better  answers  to 
many  questions  that  we  now  know  all 
too  little  about.  I  think,  too,  that  an 
amendment  of  this  kind,  as  I  suspect 
he  would  agree,  aas  applicability  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  rainfall  that 
there  may  be  in  one  part  of  the  country 
as  contrasted  with  another  part  of  the 
country.  A  20-degree  slope  in  an  area 
where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  36  inches  a 
year  is  extremely  serious.  However,  where 
there  is  a  rainfall,  as  we  have  in  some 
parts  of  Wyoming,  of  7  inches  a  year,  it 
does  not  take  on  that  much  importance. 

So  I  think  we  might  expect  from  the 
study  called  for  in  the  bill,  and  from  the 
latitude  that  I  think  should  be  given  to 
the  States  in  looking  at  problems  In  their 


areas,  and  by  virtue  of  the  contribution 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made,  to 
be  presented  with  answers  that  will  be 
more  specific  smd  more  responsive  to  his 
concerns. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  expressed  the  situation  very 
precisely.  While  I  am  very  tender  on  this 
question  of  siltation,  possibly  because  of 
the  climatic  conditions  Maryland  enjoys, 
I  think  the  proper  time  to  press  for  this 
is  after  the  study  is  completed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  raising  the  issue.  I 
think  the  real  tragedy  is  that  we  are  in 
a  position  where  it  is  necessary  to  do 
strip  mining  at  all.  If  we  had  established 
an  energy  policy  which  involved  appro- 
priate research  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
as  we  should  have,  it  probably  would  be 
possible  today  to  eliminate  all  strip  min- 
ing of  all  kinds  no  matter  where  it  is. 
Strippable  coal  only  represents  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  the  total  available 
coal  In  the  United  States;  yet  today  it  is 
supplying  about  one -half  the  total  con- 
sumption of  coal. 

I  think  if  one  looks  at  the  history  of 
strip  mining  it  will  be  concluded  that 
on  a  cost-benefit  ratio  strip  mining  has 
done  more  economic  damage  to  America 
than  any  profits  or  benefits  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

So  we  have  another  example  of  the 
lack  of  planning  in  this  country,  which 
has  been  a  nonpartisan  dereliction  on 
our  part.  Anyone  who  bothered  to  look  at 
the  literature  which  was  available  easily 
a  quarter  century  ago  that  stated  we  were 
headed  where  we  are  today,  that  the 
world  would  be  short  of  resources,  that 
we  would  run  into  an  energy  crunch  in 
this  country,  could  have  known  what 
would  happen.  Harrison  Brown  wrote 
"The  Future  of  Man"  in  1954.  Anyone 
who  bothered  to  look  at  it  would  have 
been  advised  where  we  would  be  In  an- 
other 20  years  from  the  time  the  book 
was  written. 

I  hope  we  will  develop  an  energy  policy 
and  have  the  necessary  research,  and 
that  some  day  we  will  get  away  from 
strip  mining,  which  does  damage  perma- 
nently to  America's  countryside. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  stated  the  case  correctly.  One 
did  not  have  to  be  one  of  the  judges  or 
prophets  of  Israel  to  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  No  longer  can  we 
postpone  the  study  that  is  required. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  we  have  done  vio- 
lence to  many  acres  of  land  in  this  Nation 
of  ours.  But  I  think  when  we  make  a 
blanket  condemnation  of  strip  mining 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
differences  in  areas  of  our  country,  it  is 
not  proper.  In  many  areas  of  the  West, 
we  can  have  more  valuable  land  after 
strip  mining  iJian  before.  So  I  cannot 
agree,  though  I  know  tlie  noble  goal  the 
Senator  has  in  mind. 
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Stripping  now  accounts  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  U.S.  production  with  an 
investment  of  almost  $2  billion.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  total  coal  used 
by  electric  utilities  came  from  surface 
mines  in  1971.  A  recentlj'  completed  sur- 
vey by  NCA  shows  that  the  trend  con- 
tinued in  1972,  when  the  percent  of  strip 
coal  used  by  the  utilities  continued  to 
increase. 

Surface  mining  of  coal  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing upward  curve  in  the  last  decade 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  cost, 
health,  and  safety,  and  a  shift  in  demand 
requirements.  Reversing  this  trend  wUl  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  the  CEQ 
report  concluded. 

So  I  am  not  in  any  way  disagreeing 
with  what  was  said  has  been  done  in 
the  past  in  many  instances,  but  I  do 
think  we  should  make  sure  that  the  pub- 
lic should  not  be  misled,  and  I  do  think, 
when  we  use  figm-es  like  3  percent,  it  is 
a  very  misleading  figure.  Using  3  percent 
as  the  figure  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
today  that  is  going  to  be  mined  or  could 
be  mined  by  strip  mining  is  wrong.  We 
have  to  take  into  consideration  that  when 
we  mine  underground  we  lose  about  50 
percent  of  the  coal ;  and  when  we  mine  by 
surface  mining  we  lose  about  10  percent 
of  the  coal.  This  is  very  important  to 
consider,  because  if  we  are  talking  about 
the  future,  I  think  we  should  talk  about 
what  we  can  do  about  reclaiming  the  land 
and,  in  man>'  instances,  having  better 
land  available  than  before  the  mining 
was  started.  If  we  are  talicing  about  the 
Appalachia  area,  70  percent  of  surface 
production  is  affected.  If  we  talk  about 
the  steep  slopes,  it  would  do  away  with 
that  kind  of  mining. 

Much  of  the  low  sulfur  coal  is  now  go- 
ing to  eastern  utilities  and  to  export,  and 
they  would  be  affected.  It  would  also  af- 
fect major  reserves  of  readily  available 
high  quality,  low  sulfur  coals  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  talking  about  different  factors. 
If  we  are  talking  about  the  amount  of 
coal  that  may  be  in  the  ground,  then  we 
should  consider  the  amount  of  coal  that 
Is  available  in  different  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  some  places  the  sites  are  of  great 
consequence,  because  the  powerplant  is 
practically  over  the  site.  That  is  so  in  the 
Four  Corners  area,  where  Arizona  is  in- 
volved. 

I  realize  that  much  must  be  done  in 
this  regard,  but  I  hope  that  there  is  not 
a  mislmpression  of  what  can  result  from 
surface  mining,  if  it  is  handled  properly. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  emphasized  very  strongly 
that  topography,  climate  and  other  fac- 
tors have  to  be  considered.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  defer  my  amend- 
ment imtil  the  committee  had  completed 
the  study  contemplated  by  the  bill.  I 
think  both  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  overriding  all  of  these  questions  Is 
the  question  of  the  lack  of  a  national 
energy  policy  of  real  force  and  real 
creativity  which  will  assure  us  an  energy 
supply. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
that  we  need  an  overall  energy  policy,  but 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  now  is  that 
the  events  that  have  occurred  have 
changed  the  complete  picture.  Surely,  we 


did  not  realize  a  few  years  ago  that  there 
could  be  an  energy  shortage.  We  did  not 
realize  there  could  be  an  oil  shortage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  we  get  that  policy, 
many  of  these  subsidiary  questions  will 
find  their  proper  location  and  proper  slot. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  desire  to  go  further  into  this  mat- 
ter and  for  not  offering  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  I  think  he  has  made  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to  go 
forward  in  a  haphazard  manner;  that  he 
wants  to  proceed  with  a  proper  study  and 
thought  t>efore  any  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  right, 
and,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  just  wanted  to  under- 
score what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
these  days  to  be  against  steep  slope  min- 
ing, just  as  it  is  to  be  against  sin,  but 
the  reason  I  rise  now  is  to  observe  that 
the  economic  facts  of  life  ask  us  to  be 
more  discerning  than  such  a  declaration 
would  be. 

I  say  that  because  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin — and  I  note  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  is  here,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  going 
to  have  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  the  coal  re- 
sources. It  is  obvious  that  as  we  develop 
surface  mining  throughout  the  United 
States,  more  and  more  of  It  will  be  done 
where  it  can  most  profitably  and  suc- 
cessfully be  undertaken. 

It  is  because  of  my  realization,  and 
that  of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana,  of  that  fact,  that  we 
have  been  Insisting  that  State  law  ought 
to  be  sovereign  if  it  exceeds  in  its  de- 
mands for  certain  reclamation  practices 
what  the  Federal  law  may  call  for. 

But  I  will  get  back  to  my  original  prem- 
ise, which  is  that  in  the  West,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Powder  River  Basin,  with 
which  both  my  colleagues  from  Montana 
are  familiar,  our  coal  deposits  are  not 
tilted,  thev  do  not  dip,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  the  Eastern  States.  They  may 
dip  somewhat,  but  they  tend  to  be  100 
percent  horizontal.  Where  there  are  beds 
100  feet  or  200  feet  or  more  in  thickness 
with  overburden  as  little  as  27  feet  in 
thickness,  there  is  just  no  way,  except  by 
surface  mining,  to  conserve  energy, 
which  means  taking  all  of  that  coal  out. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  waste  any  natural 
resource,  and  now  we  certainly  have  no 
reason  to  even  consider  wasting  an  ener- 
gy resource  as  important  as  this  coal  by 
saying  we  are  going  to  try  to  remove  it 
by  other  means  than  surface  mining. 

That  comes  about  because  that  is  the 
only  practical  way  the  coal  can  be  taken 
out,  and  it  is  the  way,  through  proper 
handling  of  the  overburden,  that  we 
can  restore  those  areas  that  are  mined 
to  assure  their  continuing  productivity 
and  continuing  usefulness  for  all  of  the 


many  purposes  that  man  may  have  in 
mind  or  may  develop  in  the  future. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  l>ecause  I  hope  we 
wUl  keep  in  perspective  the  important 
role  that  surface  mining  can,  does,  and 
must  perform. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  knows  far 
more  about  mining  than  I  ever  shall, 
made  some  observations  about  his  hav- 
ing worked  in  the  mines  and  his  later 
experience  as  a  mining  engineer.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  try  to  second  guess  him 
at  all  as  to  what  we  should  do,  but  I  do 
say  this:  As  our  resources  of  energy  be- 
come more  severely  restricted  because, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  said, 
of  our  failure  to  develop  an  energy  policy, 
which  exacerbated  the  present  dilemma, 
I  think  we  must  agree  that  surface  min- 
ing makes  good  sense  where  reclamation 
can  properly  be  done.  Where  the  end 
product  will  better  serve  mankind  than 
it  served  mankind's  needs  earlier,  it 
ought  not  to  be  restricted. 

I  think,  in  a  broad  sense,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  in  mind  saying,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  all  these  techniques.  Let  us  study  the 
problems.  He  has  said,  in  effect,  by  hav- 
ing called  attention,  as  his  amendment 
does,  to  this  issue,  let  us  be  certain  it 
will  be  exanjined  very  closely,  not  alone 
by  the  Government,  not  alone  by  the 
States,  but  by  industry  to  make  sure  that 
what  we  do  will  serve  our  long  time 
needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  611  to  the  pending  bUl.  S.  425. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  608 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  605. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  111.  line  12,  strike  the  figure 
"H  00,000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  "*80,000.000". 

On  page  117,  after  line  3,  add  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to 
develop  regulations  and  conduct  a  continuing 
review  of  mining  regions  to  Identify  zones 
or  watersheds  where  previously  mined  and 
unreclaimed  coal  surface  mine  operations 
due  to  erosion,  siltation.  or  toxic  discharge 
present  a  hazard  to  water  quality  and  where 
due  to  Inaccessibility,  low  land  values,  or  \in- 
duly  high  reclamation  costs  timely  reclama- 
tion under  sections  301  and  302  Is  either 
economically  or  physically  Infeaslhle. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  In  any  zone  designated  un> 
der  the  review  process  of  section  304  in  order 
to   assist   States   and    their   political   subdl- 
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visions,  soil  tmd  water  conservation  districts. 
In  developing  and  carrying  out  within  water- 
shed and  subwatershed  areas  plans  Tor  works 
and  measures  for  the  reclamation  and  re- 
habilitation of  non-Federal  lands  which  have 
been  damaged  by  surface  mining  and  which 
are  presently  In  a  scarred  or  unreclaimed  con- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  States: 

"(1)  to  provide  to  the  States  and  soil  con- 
servation districts  technlcja  assistance  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  developing 
plans  for  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  such  lands,  which  plans  may  Include  works 
and  measures  such  as  revegetatlon.  land 
smoothing,  diversions,  grade  stabilization 
and  gully-control  structures,  debris  basins, 
bank  sloping  drainage,  access  roads  for 
maintenance,  and  any  other  works,  meas- 
ures, or  practices  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

"(2)  to  cooperate  and  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with,  and  to  make  grants  to  and  pro- 
vide other  aid  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  any  such  plan  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  his  designated 
representative,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture; Provided.  That  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  any  such  lands  included  In  an  ap- 
proved plan  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centxun 
of  the  estimated  total  cost  thereof. 

"(b)  The  program  herein  authorized  shall 
apply  to  the  unreclaimed  or  unrehabllltated 
lands  damaged  by  surface  mining  located 
in  States  which  have  heretofore  enacted,  or 
shall  hereafter  enact,  legislation  requiring 
reclamation  or  rehabilitation  of  lands  dam- 
aged by  surface  mining  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that — 

"(1)  significant  public  benefits  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  lands: 

"(2)  such  lands  were  damaged  by  surface 
mining  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  sometimes  referred  to  as  'orphan  lands'; 
and 

"(3)  there  does  not  exist  a  contractual  or 
other  legal  requirement  for  the  adequate 
reclamation  or  rehabilitation  of  such  lands: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  carry  out  a  limited  program  of  reclama- 
tion of  lands  damaged  by  surface  mining  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  those  States  which 
do  not  have  laws  requiring  reclamation  or  re- 
habilitation of  such  lands. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  to  the  fiu'nlshlng  of  as- 
sistance hereunder  to  any  owner  of  lands 
Included  In  an  approved  plan  that  such  land- 
owner shall: 

"  ( 1 )  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years  providing  for  the  Installation 
and  maintenance  of  the  needed  works  and 
measures  specified  In  such  plan;  and 

"(2)  Install  or  cause  to  be  mstalled  such 
needed  works  and  measures  In  accordance 
with  technical  specifications  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1975.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  mines  in  remote, 
mountainous  coal  fields  is  difQctilt  and 
costly.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 


mission has  conducted  several  demon- 
stration projects  on  such  land  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and  has  experienced 
costs  averaging  between  $3,000  an  $5,- 

000  per  acre — ranging  up  to  $8,000  de- 
pending upon  the  degree  of  regrading 
attempted.  In  many  instances  "restrlp- 
ping"  of  these  areas  under  the  provisiCHis 
of  the  act  will  reduce  the  serious  water 
quality  and  soil  erosion  problems,  but 
often  such  restripping  is  not  feasible. 

S.  425  establishes  a  revolving  fimd 
established  by  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  and  such  fines  and  fees  as  the 
Secretary  may  collect.  Primarily,  how- 
ever, this  fund  will  depend  for  sustenance 
upon  receipts  from  the  sale  of  reclaimed 
lands  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  unlikely 
that  such  a  program  will  be  able  to  af- 
fect any  substantial  amoimt  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
abandoned  steep  contour  mines  in  Ap- 
palachia,  since  reclamation  costs  will 
run  in  many  arests  25  to  30  times  the 
value  of  the  land  for  resale. 

The  amendment  provides  a  review 
mechanism  for  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  to  designate  zones 
or  watersheds  where  reclamation  vmder 
the  basic  authority  of  S.  425  is  "eco- 
nomically or  physically  infeasible."  In 
these  areas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  75  percent  grants  for  water- 
shed treatment  to  control  erosion  and 
to  reduce  or  elimiate  siltation.  Such  an 
approach  will  he  more  adaptable  to  the 
steep  contour  problem  since  it  does  not 
require  land  acquisition  and  addresses 
primarily  the  offsite  water  quality  prob- 
lem with  only  minimal  land  treatment. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated 
by  SCS  to  be  about  $20  million  annually. 
The  amendment  provides  one  such  au- 
thorization— for  fiscal  year  1975  but 
holds  the  line  on  costs  by  reducing  the 
revolving  fund  a  like  amount. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is 
frankly  out  of  despair.  I  feel  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  we  will  spend  25  or 
30  times  the  value  of  land  to  reclaim  It  in 
many  sections  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

If  we  cannot  reclaim  it  because  of  the 
economic  value,  then  the  only  thing  that 

1  know  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  off-site 
deposit  of  siltation  from  acid  mine  drain- 
age and  other  factors  that  insult  the  en- 
vironment and  affect  many  areas  from 
strip  mining  operations,  with  the  killing 
of  fish  and  the  isolation  of  wildlife  is  to 
call  on  our  old  friend,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  which  has  an  outstanding 
record  in  this  field  and  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  provide  their 
services  and  assistance  in  an  area  that 
is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  gone  over  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  must  say  that 
In  our  concern  about  such  provisions  as 
section  213  and  the  requirement  of  per- 
mission, we  probably  have  not  been  as 
concerned  with  orphaned  lands  as  we 
need  to  be.  Orphaned  land  has  been  in 
every  bill,  and  orphan  land  has  been  part 
of  every  bill  that  I  can  remember  that 
was  ever  introduced  in  the  25  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  glad  we  are  making  a  gesture; 
$100  million  will  not  even  begin  to  stop 
it. 


As  the  Senator  knows,  in  a  disJog  yes- 
terday we  pointed  out  that  this  provision 
for  the  reclamation  of  land  where  there 
are  pits  and  so  forth,  applied  not  only  to 
coal,  but  also  to  aU  mining  activities. 

So  It  is  all  over  the  United  States,  as 
far  as  the  reclaiming  of  abandoned  lands 
is  concerned.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would, 
again,  show  us  why  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  $100  million,  which  is  woe- 
fully inadequate,  and  alwut  $20  million 
in  soil  conservation,  should  not  be  sought. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana:  $100 
mUlion  a  year  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
when  it  comes  to  reclamation  on  or- 
phaned land.  I  do  not  believe  for  an  in- 
stant that  we  are  going  to  spend  $3,000, 
$5,000,  or  $8,000  an  acre  to  restore  min- 
ing land  that  was  stripped  and  unre- 
stored  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  willing  to  put  the 
whole  $100  million  into  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  $20  million  is  not 
enough.  It  takes  the  basic  $100  million 
simply  to  earmark  $20  million  for  us» 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Senators  feel 
about  it.  but  I  feel  that  the  SCS  has  done 
a  great  job,  not  in  this  field,  but  in  related 
fields. 

If  the  manager  of  the  bill  wants  to 
spend  S500  million 

Mr.  METCALF.  $100  million  to  the 
SCS  and  $100  million  for  other  recla- 
mation would  be  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Let  us  try  to  foUow  that 
approach.  I  think  the  Senator  is  making 
a  good  suggestion,  but  let  us  see  what 
the  SCS  can  do  in  some  areas  and  what 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  do  with 
respect  to  orphaned  land  in  other  areas. 
If  we  succeed,  we  will  have  to  appropri- 
ate funds  to  find  ways  to  reclaim  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  other  acres,  be- 
cause this  would  be  just  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  entirely  agree  that  it  is 
the  best  technique  to  follow  that  ap- 
proach. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  techniques  of  reclaiming  orphaned 
land.  On  previous  occasions  we  have 
presented  in  the  annual  appropriation 
request  fairly  modest  amounts,  such  as 
$10  million  or  $12  million,  for  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  projects  in  this 
respect.  1  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Montana  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  demonstration 
approach  to  reclamation  might  be  the 
very  best  way  to  spend  some  of  this 
money.  If,  in  fact,  there  are  other  agen- 
cies which  could  submit  plans  for  demon- 
stration techniques,  we  might  consider 
other  aspects  in  this  respect.  But  I  agree 
with  the  proposal  of  an  amendment  re- 
stricted to  $20  million  for  the  SCS  and 
plans  for  other  techniques. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Probably  this  would 
be  an  appropriation  for  a  demonstration. 

I  agree  to  the  amendment.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  cor- 
recting aji  oversight  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  suggestion  that  the  SCS  can  do  some 
very  valuable  work  is  apropos.  I  wonder 
sometimes  why  we  move  into  things  like 
water  conservation  and  environmental 
control  and  ignore  an  agency  which  has 
the  longest  and  best  experience  in  the 
study  of  these  problems.  The  SCS  deals 
ulth  the  problem  of  water  control  where 
it  is  most  effective. 

I  think  we  also  must  have  access  to 
existing  agencies  for  ongoing  programs. 
I  recollect  now  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  a  small  reclamation  demonstration 
program  imderway,  imrelated.  as  far  as 
I  know,  to  coal  mining,  and  it  happens 
to  be  in  my  State.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  conducting  that  demonstration  project 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Idaho  to  determine  what  kind  of  vege- 
tation can  be  used  and  what  will  be  used 
in  some  mined  areas  of  Idaho.  We  hope 
to  continue  funding  the  project  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  order  to  keep  the 
demonstration  program  aUve. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that  a 
demonstration  program  could  perhaps 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  use  lim- 
ited funds  than  to  spend  small  amounts 
of  money  over  the  entire  spectrum,  with 
no  real  accomplishment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  think  his  suggestions  are  well 
taken,  and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
observations. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  the  amendment  he  has 
presented. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  a  number  of 
big  jobs  to  do  as  we  contemplate  the 
entire  spectrum  of  mining  activity  as  it 
has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Prom  time  to  time,  I  have  addressed 
myself  on  this  floor  to  the  problem  that 
subsidence  has  caused.  There  are  areas 
in  the  United  States  where  active  sub- 
sidence now  is  causing  great  damage  to 
cities,  to  homes,  and  to  people. 

I  simply  make  this  observation  now  In 
order  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  what  I 
think  has  to  be  a  very  high  priority  item 
as  we  consider  where  to  spend  our  first 
dollars.  With  all  due  respect,  apprecia- 
tion, and  support  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  we  must  consider 
ongoing  damage  that  is  occurring,  and 
without  proper  action  will  become  more 
severe,  will  involve  more  people,  and  wiU 
necessitate  a  far  greater  outlay  of  money 
than  would  be  required  if  we  were  to 
accelerate  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
that  job. 

New  techniques  that  have  just  existed 
in  recent  years  have  made  practicable 
subsidence  correcting  efforts  that  were 
imthought  of  not  many  years  ago. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  addi- 
tional observations,  with  which  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  de- 
bate on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  eimendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R.  8877 )  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Home  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  727)  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
there,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr. 
Conte  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


SURFACE     MINING     RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  425)  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing operations,  and  the  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  shall  not 
call  up  at  this  moment.  In  lieu  of  putting 
in  a  quorum  call  m  order  to  notify  cer- 
tain of  my  colleagues  whom  I  promised 
to  advise  before  beginning  discussion  of 
the  next  amendment,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  I  may  have  the  floor  again. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
an  amendment.  I  shall  not  take  very 
long.  I  think  it  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment,  without  losing 
mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  is  not 
printed,  but  a  copy  is  on  each  Senator's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Moss'  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Section  208 
add  the  foliowmg: 

"(14)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologic 
consequences  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrologic  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  and  the  collection  of 
sufficient  data  for  the  mine  site  and  sur- 
rounding area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be 
made  of  the  probable  cumulative  Impacts  of 
all  anticipated  mming  In  the  area  upon  the 
hydrology  of  the  area  and  particularly  upon 
water  avaUablllty.  For  those  mining  and  re- 
clamation operations  which  remove  or  dis- 
turb strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which  sig- 
nificantly Insure  the  hydrologic  balance  of 
water  use  either  on  or  off  the  mining  site,  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  specify: 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above 
and  below  the  mine  site  as  well  as  In  the 
potential  zone  of  Influence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  ana  samples  of  ground  water  aqui- 
fers potentially  affected  by  the  mining  and 
also  directly  below  the  lower  most  (deepest) 
coal  seam  to  be  mmed; 

(C)  the  mamtenance  of  records  of  well  logs 
and  boreholes:  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 

The  monitoring,  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis required  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  standards  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  by  the  regulatory  authority 
In  order  to  assure  their  rellabUlty  and  va- 
lidity." 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Section  213,  add 
the  foliowmg : 

"11)  a  detaUed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  (A) 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  systems,  both  on  and  off-site, 
from  adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and  recla- 
mation process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of  present 
users  to  such  water." 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  Section  213, 
add  a  new  paragraph  (E)  as  follows:  "by  re- 
stortag  recharge  capacity  of  the  aquifer  at 
the  mine  site  and  protecting  aUuvial  valley 
floors  " 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  impact  on  hy- 
drologic settings  of  surface  mining  at 
the  mine  site  and  in  areas  surrounding 
the  mine. 

Both  surface  mining  and  undergroimd 
mining  can  increase  the  availabUity  of 
water  in  some  areas  by  Increasing  water 
retention  characteristics  of  the  ground 
surface.  In  other  situations,  mining  op- 
erations decrease  the  availability  of 
water  by  intersecting  aquifers  and  dis- 
charging this  ground  water  into  surface 
drainage  systems. 

Much  of  this  water  will  be  lost  through 
evai>oration.  In  such  instances  down- 
stream users  of  the  surface  water  might 
realize  a  slight  Increase  in  water  avail- 
ability, however,  the  users  of  groimd 
water  aquifers  might  realize  a  decrease 
in  their  supply.  Such  changes  might  be 
temporary  or  irreversible.  In  areas  where 
rainfall  is  relatively  high  compared  to 
evaporation,   such   changes   In   surface 
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and  ground  water  availability  might  well 
be  insignificant.  However^,  in  semiarid 
and  arid  areas,  such  changes  in  water 
availability  either  in  ground  or  surface 
water  systems  might  easily  have  sub- 
stantial impacts  on  land  use  and  the 
economy  of  the  region. 

During  the  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation process,  including  the  phases  of 
advanced  planning  and  design  of  the  op- 
eration, there  are  a  number  of  very  spe- 
cific activities  which  must  be  carried  out 
in  order  to  both  determine  the  impact  on 
the  hydrologic  balance  as  well  as  to  cor- 
rect and  minimize  such  impacts.  Spe- 
cific plarming  and  monitoring  require- 
ments have  been  identified,  new 
paragraph  (14),  page  81,  and  paragraph 
(11),  page  92. 

Specific  adjustments  to  the  mining 
process  and  actions  to  be  taken  during 
reclamation  are  identified  in  the  pro- 
posed paragraph  ( f » ,  "restoring  the  re- 
charge capacity  of  the  aquifier  at  the 
mine  site  and  protecting  alluvial  valley 
floors." 

In  order  to  assure  that  both  the  short- 
and  long-term  disruptive  impacts  of 
mining  on  ground  water  supplies  are 
minimized,  it  is  necessary  that  reclama- 
tion be  conducted  in  such  a  way  so  as 
to  maximize  the  recharge  capacity  of  the 
mine  sites.  The  design  of  spoil  handling, 
placement,  and  grading  operations 
sliould  be  done  to  enhance  recharge  po- 
tential at  the  site. 

For  those  mining  operations,  singu- 
larly or  in  combination,  which  cut  across 
or  destroy  large  aquiflers,  mining  shoiild 
be  predicated  on  the  ability  to  replace 
the  aquifier  storage  and  recharge  ca- 
pability by  selective  spoil  material  seg- 
regation and  handling. 

Similarly,  the  alluvial  valley  floors  and 
stream  channels  at  the  mine  site  must 
be  preserved.  The  unconsolidated  alluvial 
deposits  are  highly  susceptible  to  ero- 
sion as  evidenced  by  the  erosional  history 
of  many  western  valleys.  Removal  of 
alluvium  from  the  stream  bed  of  a  valley 
not  only  lowers  the  water  table  but  also 
destroys  the  protective  vegetation  cover 
by  draining  soil  moisture.  Rehabilitation 
of  valley  floors  is  a  long  and  expensive 
process  and  in  the  interim  these  highly 
productive  grazing  areas  would  be  re- 
moved from  use.  Present  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  rehabilitate  such 
valley  floors  and  have  extremely  expen- 
sive, of  long  duration  and  only  partially 
successful. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of 
existing  western  coal  strip  mines,  the 
present  practice  is  to  preserve  such  valley 
floors  and  stream  channels.  For  instance, 
the  30-year  mining  plan  for  the  Navajo 
Mine  at  Farmington,  N.  Mex. — Four 
Comers — clearly  shows  a  zone  of  little 
or  no  mining  and  reduced  impact  where 
a  tributary  cuts  across  the  mining  opera- 
tion. 

This  provision  does  not  impose  new 
and  undue  requirements  on  mining  op- 
erators. It  does,  however,  make  a  rule  for 
all  operations  of  present  good  practices 
of  many  operators. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  makes 
changes  in  three  separate  places  in  the 
bill.  It  requires  that  a  determination  of 
the  hydrologic  consequences  be  made  at 


the  time  that  the  application  is  made  for 
opening  the  mine.  It  calls  for  monitoring 
the  site  and  for  records  to  be  kept  of  the 
hydrologic  changes  that  might  come 
about;  and  it  requires  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  measures  to  be  taken  during 
the  mining  and  reclamation  process. 
.  Finally,  the  new  paragraph  provides 
for  restoring  the  recharge  capacity  of  the 
aquifer  at  the  mine  site  and  protecting 
alluvial  valley  floors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc,  since 
they  occur  at  three  separate  places  in 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  The  problem  of  water  is  of 
great  concern  in  coal  mining,  in  the  West 
especially.  This  problem  would  be  taken 
care  of  without  interfering  with  St'.te 
laws,  particularly  with  the  State  water 
laws,  which  are  most  complex. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  focuses  attention  on  the  need  to 
protect  our  surface  water  and  our  ground 
water.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments  en  bloc  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss  > . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendments  were 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  Amendment  No.  615.  Let  me  say 
in  advance  that  I  do  not  intend  to  call  it 
up.  However,  I  want  to  discuss  the 
amendment  in  light  of  and  In  the  con- 
text of  our  consideration  of  this  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
desires  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me 
on  this  subject.  I  have  also  indicated  to 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Interior  ond  Insular  Affairs, 
the  ranking  member,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, why  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject. 

These  amendments  are  to  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  I 
will  not  today  call  up  Amendment  No. 
615  but  I  do  Intend  to  ask  the  jurisdic- 
tional committees  to  consider  the  mat- 
ters I  intend  to  bring  to  their  attention. 

TRIBtJTES  TO  FORMER  SENATORS  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER  or  KENrUCKT  AND  LZN  JORDAN  OP 
IDAHO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  others  to  come 
into  the  Chamber.  I  should  like  to  pay 
a  well- deserved  tribute  to  a  man  who  Is 
not  with  us  now  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  but  who  cosponsored  8.  3000  in 
previous  sessions  of  Congress,  which,  I 
believe,  was  the  first  bill  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  set  of  Federal  criteria  for 
strip  mining  plans  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  former 


Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky would  have  Joined  enthusiastically 
in  our  rather  lengthy  deUberations  on  a 
good  piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  that  if 
the  Senate  passes  this  bill  and  the  House 
concurs  and  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  no  one  will  be  happier  with  the  out- 
come than  former  Senator  Cooper  who 
knows  the  Appalachian  region  so  inti- 
mately, his  concern  for  which  having 
been  shown  so  favorably  over  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
my  word  of  commendation  to  former 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky who  did,  indeed,  work  long,  faith- 
fully, and  most  effectively  on  this  matter 
of  strip  mining  and  surface  mining  and 
contributed  greatly  during  the  time  he 
served  in  the  Senate.  I  want  to  join  and 
be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

May  I  also  add  to  that  the  name  of 
former  Senator  Len  Jordan  of  Idaho,  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  Subcommittee.  He 
worked  hard  and  diligently  on  the  bills 
that  were  considered  by  that  subcommit- 
tee. He,  too,  would  be  delighted  to  see 
his  handiwork  come  to  fniition  along 
with  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  present  members  of  that  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  other  Senators  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

But  I  do  say  that  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort has  been  made  in  a  very  difficult 
area.  It  is  so  hard  to  find  an  appropriate 
balsmce  between  the  chsdlenge  we  have 
to  utilize  this  resource  for  energy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  our  natural 
habitat  and  restore  it  to  where  it  was 
before  we  degraded  it.  This  has  been  a 
hard  piece  of  legislation  to  write.  A 
tremendous  job  has  been  done  by  my 
colleagues  especially  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker).  I 
thank  him  for  yielding  me  this  time  to 
say  these  few  words. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  Former  Senator  Len  Jordan  of 
Idaho  was  extraordinarily  perceptive  in 
this  field.  He  contributed  mightily  to  the 
deliberations  which  have  led  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
I  would  add  my  commendation  and  con- 
gratulations to  former  Senator  Len  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  and  former  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  in  recog- 
nition of  their  efforts  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
the  statements  they  have  made  with  ref- 
erence to  former  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  and  former  Senator 
Len  Jordan  of  Idaho,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  worked  diligently  on 
legislation  that  involved  mining  and 
other  programs.  He  was  a  stalwart  in 
that  regard. 

Former  Senator  Cooper  was  extremely 
helpful  in  legislation  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  strip  mining.  He  had  a  great  inter- 
est, having  told  me  on  many  occasions  of 
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his  experiences  in  Kentucky  and  how  he 
had  been  through  the  mines  himself  and 
worked  with  the  miners  and  had  this  tre- 
mendous interest  and  dedication  to  do 
something  about  the  conditions  that  ex- 
isted in  his  own  State  and  throughout 
the  Appalachian  area. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  these  men  at  this  time.  I  highly  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  Introduced 
S.  2541,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  which  are  operating  to  the  detriment 
of  all  segments  of  the  deep  mining 
industry. 

A  pervasive  theme  during  the  ongoing 
consideration  of  S.  425,  the  Surface  Mine 
Reclamation  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
has  been  that  while  we  must  insure  that 
irresponsible  surface  mining  does  not 
continue  unabated,  we  must  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  recovery  of  our 
coal  deposits,  our  most  abundant  energy 
resource.  Thus,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  97  percent 
of  our  Nation's  recoverable  coal  reserves 
can  be  obtained  only  through  deep  min- 
ing, and  because  surface  mine  legislation 
and  reform  of  Federal  regiilation  of  deep 
mining  form  a  logical  connection,  I  think 
it  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  consider 
the  impact  which  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  underground  mining  of 
coal. 

Therefore,  I  submitted  my  amendment 
No.  615,  which  contains  provisions  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  which  I  introduced  yester- 
day. These  provisions  can  be  categorized 
under  four  major  headings. 

First,  I  propose  amendments  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  administrative  prac- 
tices by  clarifying  the  procedures 
whereby  the  Bureau  of  Mines  promul- 
gates mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  for  underground  coal  mines. 
These  amendments  will  insure  that  all 
Interested  parties  will  recehe  adequate 
notice  of  proposed  standards,  hearings, 
and  final  regulations.  Furthermore,  the 
amendments  will  assure  proper  and  ex- 
tensive consultation  and  consideration 
of  several  points  of  \'iew  before  improved 
health  and  safety  standards  can  become 
effective.  These  alterations  should  elim- 
inate the  arbitrary  and  premature  man- 
ner in  which  some  standards  have  been 
promulgated. 

Second.  I  propose  to  strike  the  manda- 
tory civil  penalties  section  109(a)  <1)  of 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
which  provision  requires  the  mandatory 
assessment  of  civil  penalties  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  against  deep  mine 
operations  for  each  and  every  violation 
of  a  health  and  safety  standard.  The 
assessment  of  substantial  fines  under  the 
authority  vested  by  this  section  has  de- 
veloped into  regulatory  overkill.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  appeals  from  these 
fines  are  Ifanited  to  the  size  of  the  fine 
and  not  to  the  merits  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation. In  short,  as  administered  by  the 


Bureau  of  Mines,  the  mandatory  assess- 
ment of  civil  fines  raises  serious  due- 
process  questions,  imposes  economic 
hardship  upon  deep  mine  operators,  and 
imposed  by  the  act.  These  sanctions  in- 
clude criminal  penalties,  encompassing 
imprisonment,  and  the  authority  to  or- 
der closure  of  the  mine. 

Third,  I  propose  amendments  to  effect 
certain  changes  in  the  law  relating  to 
operating  efficiency  and  the  utilization 
of  certain  types  of  equipment  as  well 
as  improvements  in  safety  training  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  I  propose  to  restore  the  gassy 
and  nongassy  classifications  in  effect 
prior  to  the  1969  act.  Those  mines  lo- 
cated above  the  water  table  that  have 
been  tested  and  found  free  from  meth- 
ane gas  would  be  exempt  from  having  to 
purchase  expensive  and  unnecessary 
permissible  equipment  designed  for  large 
gassy  mines. 

In  summation,  our  brief  experience 
with  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indi- 
cates the  need  for  Congress  to  consider 
clarifying  and,  in  some  instances,  mod- 
ifying amendments.  Some  of  the  acts 
provisions  are  neither  workable  nor  ef- 
fective, and  a  few,  rather  than  con- 
tributing to  safety,  arguably  have  in- 
creased the  hazards  of  working  in 
underground  coal  mines.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  act  has  not  been  effective, 
for  commendable  progress  has  been 
made.  Similarly,  these  proposed  amend- 
ments are  not  designed  to  lessen  the 
protection  afforded  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  miners,  but  are  intended  to 
restore  economic  vigor  to  the  deep  min- 
ing industry  by  eliminating  statutory 
and  regulatory  excesses.  Miners,  a.s  well 
as  operators,  should  benefit  from  the  pro- 
cedural and  administrative  reforms 
which  I  am  proposing  and  from  the  res- 
toration to  profitability  of  many  deep 
mining  operations  now  rendered  mar- 
ginal under  the  act. 

It  is  clear  that  the  coal  industry  must 
improve  its  capability  to  recover  under- 
ground coal  reserves.  The  elimination  of 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  require- 
ments, while  simultaneously  not  reduc- 
ing the  protection  afforded  miners,  will 
significantly  enhance  the  productivity  of 
deep  mining  operations  and  thereby  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  are  rele- 
vant and  germane  to  our  debate  on  the 
adoption  of  the  surface  mine  bill,  S.  425, 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  With  the 
rather  rigid  and  highly  desirable  restric- 
tions we  are  placing  on  surface  mining, 
it  is  not  only  inevitable  but  also  desira- 
ble, I  believe,  that  the  cost  differential 
between  surface  mining  and  deep  mining 
will  diminish  or  disappear.  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  will  place  greater  and  greater 
reliance  on  underground  mining  to  fur- 
nish greater  amounts  of  coal  to  satisfy 
the  voracious  appetite  of  this  country 
for  energy. 

If  that  is  so.  then  at  the  same  time 
we  must  consider  how  the  Coal  Mine 


Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  has  func- 
tioned. I  have  many  examples  in  my 
files  of  almost  ludicrous  situations  that 
have  developed  from  possibly  misguided, 
possibly  little  understood  provisions  of 
this  act. 

I  know  tfiat  many  in  my  State  and 
throughout  the  coal  fields  of  the  country 
were  greatly  distressed  with  the  consti- 
tutional due  process  aspects  of  the  au- 
thority of  a  Federal  inspector  to  levy  a 
civil  fine,  and  by  an  act  that  provides 
that  you  cannot  even  appeal  from  the 
levying  of  the  fine,  only  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  fine.  These  are  only  some  examples 
of  the  problems  we  have  encountered 
since  the  enactment  of  that  laudatory 
bUl. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  to  emas- 
culate the  function  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  It  is,  rather,  my 
purpose  today,  by  introducing  the  bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  to  reembody  it  in  that 
bill  and  in  amendment  No.  615  to  this 
bill,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
what  I  believe  are  the  unintended  but 
serious  results  of  that  act. 

I  hope  the  representatives  of  the  juris- 
dictional committee  who  are  on  the  floor 
may  give  me  some  hope,  even  assurance, 
that  these  matters  will  be  taken  up  in 
hearings  and  that  careful  attention  wUl 
be  given  to  the  grievances  which  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  Senator  Baker.  I  have  enor- 
mous respect  for  his  views.  As  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  look  very  carefully 
into  the  situation.  He  knows  that  we  do 
not  control  the  hearings — the  majority 
do — but  I  shall  do  everything  I  can,  in 
considering  his  views  and  the  factual 
backgroimd,  to  obtain  the  hearings. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  will  see  that  the  ut- 
most regard  is  given  to  his  presentation 
of  this  matter  and  that  it  will  be  given 
earnest  and  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  not  only  as  a  Senator 
but  as  a  lawyer  as  well.  I  know  that  he 
fully  luiderstands  that  the  spirit  of  this 
presentation  is  for  a  full,  fair,  and  equi- 
table examination  of  the  consequences  of 
that  act,  and  in  no  way  to  eviscerate  or 
decimate  the  desirability  of  protecting 
the  health  standards  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Knowing  the  Senator  as 
I  do,  I  have  every  confidence  in  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  reported  the  bill 
and  led  the  debate  on  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation,  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  we  will  be  in  hearing  on 
proposed  mining  legislation. 

Even  though  we  recognize  that  this 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  as  the 
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President  said  when  he  signed  it,  was 
historic  in  its  reach  and  its  importance 
to  coal  miners,  whenever  there  are  any 
ideas  to  improve  that  breakthrough  leg- 
islation to  bring  better  conditions  of 
health  and  safety  to  miners,  "we  will  be 
there  to  hear  those  ideas. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  recently,  some  of 
his  thoughts  on  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  can  be  heard  and  wUl  be 
heard  when  proposed  legislation  is  be- 
fore our  committee  in  the  hearing  proc- 
ess. The  proposed  legislation  deals  with 
bringing  health  and  safety  legislation  for 
miners  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  That  would  be  an 
appropriate  time,  and  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  will  welcome  a  review  of 
his  ideas. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  for  giving 
me  those  assurances.  I  think  it  most  ap- 
propriate and  far  preferable  to  consider 
these  matters  in  committee  and  not  as  a 
floor  amendment  of  rather  substantial 
proportions. 

So,  on  the  representations  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  affected  committees,  I  reiterate  my 
eaj-lier  statement  that  I  shall  not  call  up 
Amendment  No.  615.  I  shall  stand  ready 
to  present  those  views  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  later  in  the 
session  or  next  year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  73,  line  1,  strike:  "four"  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof:   "six". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment. 

Section  204.  "State  Authority:  State 
Programs,"  reads: 

(a)  A  state,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  for  under  titles  III 
and  V  of  this  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to  as- 
sume exclusive  Jurisdiction,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  215  and  title  III  of  thla  Act, 
over  sxxrface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  land  within  such  State,  shall — 

Under  section  (b),  it  states: 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  by  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  until: 

(1)  he  has  solicited  the  views  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  or  having  special  expertise  per- 
tinent to  the  proposed  State  Program;   and 

(2)  he  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  on  the  State  Program  within 
the  State. 
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Then  section  (c)  states: 
The  Secretary  shall,  within— 

The  present  language  is  "within  four 
calendar  months  following  the  submis- 
sion of  any  State  program."  My  amend- 
ment would  just  change  the  word  "four" 
to  "six."  This  would  mean  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  6  calendar  months 
following  the  submission  of  any  State 
program,  approve  or  disapprove  such 
State  program  or  any  portion  thereof. 


Then  the  language  would  continue  as  It 
Is  in  the  bill. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  essential 
because  msufQcient  time  is  provided  for 

the  Secretary  to  obtain  the  Information 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  do  what  is  required  of 
him  to  make  his  decision.  I  feel  that  this 

Is  a  needed  amendment  in  order  that 
the  program  can  be  properly  adminis- 
tered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments, which  I  call  up,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Page  95,  line,  6.  Strike  "operator"  and 
Insert  "operator's". 

(2)  Page  96,  line,  8.  Insert  after  "waters" 
the  following  "or  sustained  combustion". 

(3)  Page  119,  line,  9.  Insert  after  the  word 
"mining":  ",  Including  mining  systems  that 
will  minimize  or  prevent  the  continuous  pol- 
luting discharge  of  mine  drainage  following 
the  cessation  of  mining  activities,  and". 

(4)  Page  90  line,  21.  Add  the  foUowlng: 
"and  the  comments  of  any  State  and  local 
governments  or  agencies  thereof  which  would 
have  to  approve  or  authorize  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  following  reclamation." 

(5)  Page  134.  line,  22.  Strike  "404"  and 
Insert  "504". 

(6)  Page  134,  line,  2.  Strike  "appUcant" 
smd  Insert  "application". 

(7)  Page  104.  line,  21.  Insert  after  "citizen" 
"as  defined  by  law  and  regulation". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  had  an 
amendment  in  this  bill  and  a  provision  in 
the  bill  for  citizen  suits.  In  order  to  avoid 
frivolous  suits.  Senator  Allen  wants  any 
complaint  to  be  made  in  writing,  imder 
oath.  I  concur  with  that,  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  109.  Sec.  219(b)  (1)  (A),  1.14  after 
"notice"  in  writing  under  oath". 


On  page  no.  Sec.  219(b)(2),  1.1  after 
"notice"  Insert  the  following:  "in  writing 
under  oath". 

The   question  Is   on   agreeing   to  the 

amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 

technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  425. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  that  I  offer  at 
this  time  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
miyself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  92,  Sec.  213(b)  (2).  1.24  after  the 
word  "unless"  Insert  the  following:  "another 
surface  configuration  is  equally  as  effective 
In  controlling  erosion,  slltatlon  and  rain- 
water runoff  or". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  while  we 
have  a  suflQcient  nimaber  of  Senators  in 
the  Chamber? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  surface 
mining  of  coal  is  a  matter  of  increasing- 
ly urgent  environmental  concern — and 
weU  it  should  be.  Unfortimately,  in  years 
past  there  have  been  Instances  in  Ala- 
bama and  elsewhere  that  clearly  demon- 
strate the  need  for  reasonable  and  cost- 
efficient  measures  to  insure  that  surface 
mined  lands  are  not  abandoned  but, 
rather,  are  restored  to  the  degree  that 
they  can  be  put  to  productive  use  after 
mining  operations  have  been  completed. 

I  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
support,  legislation  to  prevent  the  fla- 
grant degradation  of  the  environment  in 
the  Interest  of  surface  mining.  I  have 
supported,  and  will  continue  to  support, 
legislation  placing  a  clear  and  irrevo- 
cable requirement  upon  surface  miners 
for  reasonable  reclamation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized— especially  today  when  energy 
shortages  are  real  or  threatened  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation — that  surface 
mined  coal  satisfies  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  our  overall  energy  needs.  In 
Alabama,  some  11  million  tons  of  coal 
are  surface  mined  annually.  That  rep- 
resents about  4  percent  of  the  State's 
total  production.  Without  surface  mined 
coal,  there  is  no  question  that  there 
would  be  an  energy  crisis  in  Alabama, 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  For  Instance. 
I  am  informed  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  coal  used  by  Alabajna  Power 
Co.,  which  serves  most  of  the  State  with 
electricity,  is  suppUed  from  surface 
mines. 

I  have  a  similar  statement  from  the 
TVA  also,  which  is  the  greatest  user  of 
coal  in  the  entire  Nation.  If  their  supply 


were  appreciably  reduced,  I  am  advised 
that   a   shortage   of   electricity    would 
result. 
I  am  convinced  that  legislation  can  be 

enacted  that  will  accomplish  the  twin 
goals  of,  first,  protecting  our  environ- 
ment from  short-sighted  operations  that 
would  leave  the  land  scarred  and  aban- 
doned and,  second,  permitting  an  unin- 
temipted  supply  of  surface  mined  coal 
to  help  meet  our  vital  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing energy  requirements. 

However,  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate,  now  to  regulate  sur- 
face mming  has  been  amended  to 
Include  one  provision  that  I  consider  im- 
necessary  and  unworkable.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision that  very  conceivably  would  make 
surface  mining  all  but  impossible  in  Ala- 
bama and  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Under  this  provision,  surface  mined  lands 
would  have  to  be  restored  to  their  ap- 
proximate original  contour,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  insufficient 
overburden  for  such  restoration.  The 
original  contour  requirement  replaced 
an  earlier  stipulation  that  surface  mined 
lands  could  be  restored  to  a  contour  other 
than  the  original  so  long  as  the  contour 
after  reclamation  was  compatible  with 
surrounding  terrain  and  was  equally  ef- 
fective In  controlling  erosion,  sUtation, 
and  the  nmoff  of  water. 

The  earlier  version,  I  believe,  is  much 
to  be  preferred  over  the  original  con- 
tour amendment.  In  the  first  place,  re- 
storing the  original  contour,  in  many 
instances,  simply  would  not  be  practical 
and,  where  it  could  be  done,  would  rep- 
resent an  unwarranted  economic  burden 
on  the  operator,  with  the  resulting  higher 
cost  ultimately'  borne  by  the  consumer. 

The  original  contour  amendment 
would  apply  generally  in  Alabama  be- 
cause coal  seams  in  the  State  are  thin. 
Consequently,  the  amoimt  of  coal  mined 
seldom  would  be  such  that  there  would 
be  insufficient  overburden. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  because  coal 
seams  in  Alabama  are  thin,  the  cost  of 
mining  is  inherently  higher  than  in  other 
States  where  the  seams  are  thicker. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming spoke  of  seams  in  his  State  be- 
ing 100  or  200  feet  thick,  whereas  in 
Alabama  they  are  sometimes  as  Uttle  as 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  Adding 
the  economic  burden  of  restoring  land  to 
the  original  contour  inevitably  would 
force  some  operators  out  of  business, 
while  further  Increasing  the  cost  of  oth- 
ers. And,  I  repeat,  any  increases  in  cost 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consuming 
public. 

I  favor  the  earlier  provision — and  that 
was  the  committee  version  until  the  final 
hours  before  committee  action  when  the 
original  contour  amendment  was 
added — that  would  allow  restoration  to  a 
contour  other  than  the  original  so  long 
as  the  stipulations  I  mentioned  above 
are  included  to  insure  compatibUity  with 
surrounding  terrain  and  effective  control 
of  erosion,  slltatlon,  and  runoff  of  water. 
I  believe  such  a  provision  Is  feasible, 
would  allow  limited  but  necessary  flex- 
IbUity  In  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  lands,  and  still  would  fully  meet 
environmental  requirements. 


As  to  the  amendment  itself,  it  seeks 
to  amend  on  page  92,  section  213(b)  (2), 
line  24,  where  It  states  that  the  regula- 
tions would  require  at  a  minimum  that 
the  permittee  backfill,  compact,  and 
grade  to  restore  the  approximate  origliml 
contour  unless,  and  then  this  language 
inserted : 

another  surface  conflguratlon  is  equally  as 
effective  in  controlling  erosion,  slltatlon,  and 
rainwater  runoff  or 

This  would  be  up  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  the  other 
surface  configuration  is  equally  effective 
in  controlling  erosion,  slltatlon,  and  rain- 
water nmoff. 

Why  freeze  in  and  make  absolutely  in- 
flexible the  requirement  that  the  land  be 
returned  to  the  original  contour  when  the 
regulatory  authority  should  be  given  the 
power  to  accept  another  plan  if  it  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  that 
is  to  be  equally  effective  controlling 
erosion,  slltatlon,  and  rainwater  runoff? 
It  merely  gives  the  authority  in  the  alter- 
native. What  is  so  essential  about  return- 
ing to  the  original  contour  if  another 
method  might  be  equally  effective  and  be 
at  a  much  smaller  cost,  rather  than  to 
demand  and  require  the  return  to  the 
original  contour? 

Section  213(b)  (2)  requires  backfilling, 
compacting,  and  grading  to  achieve  ap- 
proximate original  contour  with  all  high- 
walls,  spoil  piles,  and  depressions  elimin- 
ated. 

Control  of  erosion,  sedimentation, 
landslides,  toxic  drainage,  soil  stabiliza- 
tion, and  revegetation  should  be  the  key 
objective  of  reclamation  and  reclamation 
must  be  the  key  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion. These  objectives  can  be  handled, 
oftentimes  more  effectively,  without  re- 
turn to  the  original  contour.  For  example, 
the  steeper  the  slope,  the  greater  the 
erosion  and  slltatlon  in  this  natural  state. 
Therefore,  the  creation  of  terraces, 
plateaus,  and  gently  rolling  land  more  ef- 
fectively control  erosion  and  slltatlon. 

These  alternative  methods  would  be 
barred  under  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
It  now  stands.  Alternative  grading  plans, 
including  terracing,  retention  of  stable 
hlghwalls  or  spoil  banks,  and  water  im- 
poundments should  be  permitted  under 
the  bill,  but  are  not. 

It  does  not  give  the  operator  the  op- 
tion to  go  another  route  on  his  own.  The 
alternate  method  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  regulatory  authority.  Why 
not  vest  in  the  regtilatory  authority  the 
power  to  allow  the  operator  to  go  a  dif- 
ferent route  if  it  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose?  Why  freeze  In  the  re- 
quirement that  he  return  to  the  original 
contour? 

Requiring  return  to  the  original  con- 
tour without  exception  in  all  moimtaln- 
ous  and  hilly  terrain  Is  not  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  objective  upon  which 
we  all  agree.  Even  though  return  to  the 
original  contour  may  be  appropriate  in 
some  cases  In  many.  If  not  most.  In- 
stances it  would  frustrate  protection  of 
the  environment  rather  than  further 
reclamation. 

For  example.  In  my  own  State  and  In 
most  of  Appalachia  return  to  the  orig- 
inal contour  would  require  the  disturb- 


ance of  a  significant  amoimt  of  other- 
wise undisturbed  terrain  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  "highwall"  and 
consequently  Is  probably  the  most  costly 
requirement  imposed  without  concom- 
itant actual  environmental  benefit.  We 
all  know  that  the  steeper  the  slope  the 
faster  water  travels  over  the  surface.  As 

a  result,  requiring  the  return  to  orig- 
inal contour  in  all  cases  would  fre- 
quently result  m  greater  erosion,  sllta- 
tlon, and  loss  of  ground  water  and  would 
return  the  land  to  other  surface  forms. 
Level  land,  gently  rolling  terrain,  ter- 
races and  plateaus  are  land  forms  which 
permit  more  effective  control  of  erosion, 
slltatlon,  and  drainage.  Allotving  the 
utilization  of  alternative  final  land  forms 
would  in  many  cases  in  Alabama  and 
throughout  Appalachia  permit  land  to 
be  put  to  better  use  after  surface  min- 
ing than  It  could  have  ever  experienced 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  coal.  Such 
land  forms  can  hold  topsoil,  are  better 
suited  to  the  support  of  economically  de- 
sirable vegetation,  and  can  be  more  read- 
ily stabilized  against  slumping,  land- 
slides, and  erosion  than  by  being  re- 
turned to  their  original  steep  contour. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  return- 
ing to  the  original  contour  Is  Included  in 
this  bill  primarily  to  cope  with  a  visual 
problem— that  Is,  the  highwall.  There 
are  alternative  methods  of  coping  with 
the  visual  impact  of  hlghwalls  that  are 
less  costly  and  ultimately  more  effective. 
Terracing  up  to  the  highwall,  partial 
backfilling,  stair  stepping  the  highwall 
itself  with  vegetation  on  the  steps,  slop- 
ing the  highwall,  and  combinations  of 
these  methods  are  good  examples.  Water 
impoundment  is  not  used  too  often  in 
the  steep  mountains,  but  in  more  rolling 
terrain,  it  eliminates  the  visible  highwall 
and  also  serves  as  a  water  conservation 
measure.  In  the  future,  new  techniques 
may  be  perfected  and  become  available. 
Alternate  methods  for  treating  the  high- 
wall  should  be  specifically  permitted  by 
the  legislation  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  not  preclude  the  adoption 
of  any  new  methods  which  may  be 
developed. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  concept  of 
the  bill,  all  of  the  improved  methods  that 
might  be  developed  In  years  to  come 
would  be  barred  under  the  language  of 
the  bill  that  we  are  seeking  to  amend. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  shortsighted  not  to 
permit  the  regulatory  authority  to  have 
discretion  to  approve  an  alternative 
plan — not  require  it  to  approve  it,  but 
give  It  authority  to  approve  It. 

Many  of  the  hlghwalls  in  Appalachia 
are  quite  stable  and  do  not  present  a 
slide  problem.  They,  of  course,  ^-111 
weather  over  the  years,  but  this  permits 
natural  vegetation.  Some  of  the  alterna- 
tive methods  of  highwall  treatment  can 
also  be  used  to  Improve  stability  where 
necessary. 

I  am  not  saying  that  approximate 
original  contour  should  never  be  used. 
There  may  be  situations  that  call  for  such 
treatment  to  hide  the  highwall. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  proposing,  the  power  of 
the  regulatory  authority  to  require  re- 
turn to  the  original  contour  would  not 
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be  taken  away  from  it;  it  would  iiave 
that  authority,  but  merely  would  be  given 
the  additional  power  of  providing  for  an 
alternative  method. 

However,  there  are  other  methods 
much  more  effective,  to  insure  stability 
and  to  control  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion, in  many  cases,  than  going  back  to 
the  original  contour. 

The  visual  effect  of  highwalls  can  also 
be  handled  with  other  methods.  Original 
contour  should  not  be  the  primary  re- 
quirement or  the  standard  against  which 
all  reclamation  should  be  measured.  It 
does  not  Insure  good  reclamation  and 
could  actually  be  counterproductive. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  I  have  supported 
the  amendments  to  clarify  the  bill,  to 
make  it  more  effective,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment;  but  this 
amendment  is  needed  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  in  much  of  Appalachia  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  an  industry 
and  the  throwing  out  of  work  of  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners. 

I  am  hopeful  that  use  of  an  alternative 
plan,  to  be  approved  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  will  be  authorized  in  this  leg- 
islation in  its  nnal  form.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
just  comment  briefly.  The  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  re- 
quirement that  all  highwalls,  spoil  piles, 
and  depressions  be  eliminated.  That  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  very  guts  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  bill,  and  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
destroy  what  I  consider  the  most  sig- 
nificant provision,  or  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  significant  provisions,  in  the 
measure. 

I  do  not  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  should.  No.  1, 
be  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
cost.  A  very  careful  study  was  done,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
they  submitted  to  the  committee  a  very 
careful  report  entitled.  "Coal  Surface 
Mining  and  Reclamation."  They  made 
the  study  and  presented  the  report  on 
April  30,  1973.  In  that  report,  based  upon 
the  study  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  they  stated : 

Our  cost  estimates  of  demonstrated  sur- 
face mining  techniques  indicated  that  in 
most  cases  the  Incremental  cost  would  not  be 
significant. 

Incidentally,  in  that  report,  the  Coun- 
cil recommended,  one,  to  backfill  to  the 
onginal  or  similarly  appropriate  con- 
tour; two,  to  prevent  the  dumping  of 
supplies  down  the  slope  except  as  neces- 
sary to  the  original  excavation  of  earth 
in  new  mining  operations,  and,  three,  to 
carry-  out  reclamation  as  a  continuous 
part  of  the  mining  operation. 

The  elimination  of  the  highwall  is 
supported,  after  a  careful  study,  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  require- 
ment in  its  law  for  the  elimination  of 
the  highwall  since  1964  and  more  re- 
cently, a  requirement  that  restoration, 
under  their  regulations,  be  to  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour.  The  govern- 


ment of  Pennsylvania  supports  that  re- 
quirement in  their  law  and  their  regu- 
lations. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  supports  it.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
should  be  concerned  or  worried  about 
the  loss  of  jobs.  I  do  not  think  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  would 
support  elimination  of  the  highwalls  if 
he  anticipated  that  result. 

Furthermore  here  is  a  comment  of  Mr. 
Edward  Mears,  president  of  a  firm  in 
Pennsylvania  that  mines  1,300,000  tons 
of  Pennsylvania  coal  in  a  year.  He  was 
quoted  in  a  recent  West  Virginia  news- 
paper article  as  saying  that  he  has  found 
it  more  economical  to  use  the  modified 
block  cut  practice  than  his  previous 
practice. 

Mac  Chutz.  president  of  another  com- 
pany in  a  recent  newspaper  article  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

We  have  a  good  law.  We  are  doing  a  good 
job  and  I  like  it. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  Governor  of 
Peruisylvania  commended  the  modified 
block  cut  method  for  strip  mining  as  a 
means  of  complying  with  Pennsylvania 
requirements. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrific  mistake 
if  this  amendment  were  to  be  agreed  to. 

HIGHWALLS.   SPOIL    DISPOSAL.   AND   CONTOUB 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  support  for  the 
provisions  of  the  strip  mining  control 
bill  regarding  highwalls,  do^vnslope  spoil 
disposal,  and  approximate  original  con- 
tour. These  sections  of  S.  425  were 
strengthened  by  amendments  which  I  in- 
troduced and  the  Interior  Committee 
adopted  by  an  8  to  6  vote. 

The  first  of  these  key  reclamation  pro- 
visions, contained  in  section  213(b)(2), 
requires  the  elimination  of  the  highwall 
that  is  left  after  the  strip  mine  operator 
cuts  into  the  side  of  a  hill  following  a 
seam  of  coal  in  contour  mining. 

The  second  key  provision,  also  in  the 
same  subsection,  would  require  that  the 
slope  be  returned  to  its  approximate 
original  contour  after  the  strip  mining, 
with  the  elimination  of  spoil  piles  and 
depressions.  In  cases  where  the  oper- 
ator shows  that  there  is  not  enough  over- 
burden to  return  the  land  to  its  original 
contour,  stipulations  are  set  forth  re- 
quiring the  best  reclamation  possible  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  third  key  provision,  in  section 
213(b)  (6) .  would  prevent  the  dumping  of 
spoil  material  or  other  strip  mining 
wastes  downslope  from  the  mining  cut  or 
the  narrow  bench  of  land  associated  with 
it.  An  exception  is  made  for  spoil  from 
the  initial  cut,  provided  the  operator 
demonstrates  that  the  material  will  not 
slide  and  that  the  other  pertinent  recla- 
mation requirements  of  the  subsection 
can  still  be  met. 

While  there  are  other  reclamation  re- 
quirements in  this  bill,  the  elimination 
of  highwalls  and  downslope  spoil  dump- 
ing and  restoration  of  the  mined  area  to 
its  approximate  original  contour  are  ab- 
solutely essential  steps  in  any  meaning- 
ful attack  on  strip  mining's  massive 
environmental  abuse. 

As  described  in  a  recent  report  of  the 


President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  "unsightly  highwalls  are  a  haz- 
ard to  life  and  property.  Highwalls  that 
crumble  and  erode  from  weathering  ruin 
drainage  patterns  and  significantly  add 
to  water  pollution.  Material  falling  off 
the  highwall  can  retard  surface  water 
flow  and  thereby  prolong  the  contact 
between  water  and  acid  producing  ma- 
terials." 

Downslope  spoil  dumping,  the  report 
continued,  "increases  markedly  the  po- 
tential for  landslides  and  slumping,  ero- 
sion, highwall  collapse  or  sloughing, 
chemical  pollution,  flooding,  ground 
cover,  and  wildlife  pattern  disruption 
and  generally  precludes  future  uses  of 
mined  areas." 

As  public  awareness  of  the  incredible 
destruction  from  these  strip  mining 
practices  has  increased,  the  pressures  for 
congressional  action  have  grown  steadily 
stronger.  In  1965,  I  introduced  one  of 
the  first  regulatory  bills  in  Congress. 
The  legislation  got  nowhere.  Now,  the 
support  for  the  steps  contained  in  the 
strengthening  amendments  I  introduced 
in  committee  regarding  highwalls.  slope 
contour  and  downslope  dumping  ranges 
from  environmental  groups  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  the 
strip  mining  study  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

In  its  study,  the  Council  urged  recla- 
mation requirements  that  would  bring 
the  strip  mined  slope  back  to  its  original 
contour  and  prevent  the  dumping  of 
spoils  down  the  slope,  which  would  be 
required  under  the  bill  now  before  us. 

In  a  letter  last  month  supporting  the 
elimination  of  highwalls  and  downslope 
dumping.  United  Mine  Workers  Presi- 
dent Arnold  Miller  said- 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  highwalls 
can  be  eliminated  in  a  very  high  percentage 
of  contour  mining  locations  via  the  modified 
block  cut  method  developed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." He  added  that,  "with  the  exception 
of  the  initial  removal  of  overburden  for  the 
first  cut  ....  there  Is  no  need  or  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  practice  of  deposit- 
ing overburden  over  the  bench. 

The  elimination  of  these  strip  mining 
practices  is  amply  justified  not  only  en- 
vironmentally but  economically  and 
technically. 

In  its  study  this  year,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  pointed  out  that 
reclamation  techniques  now  exist  to  elim- 
inate highwalls  and  downslope  spoil 
disposal  at  significantly  less  cost  than 
other  reclamation  practices. 

One  of  the  methods  to  which  the  study 
referred  was  the  so-called  modified 
block  cut,  a  concurrent  mining  and  rec- 
lamation technique  by  which  a  contour 
mining  cut  is  filled  during  the  stripping 
operation  with  the  overburden  being 
taken  from  along  the  coal  seam,  in  this 
way,  highwalls  and  downslope  spoil 
dumping  are  eliminated  in  a  continuous 
process. 

The  practice  of  leaving  exposed  high- 
walls  after  reclamation  was  outlawed  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1964.  In  large  part,  the 
modified  block  cut  process  of  strip  mine 
reclamation  was  developed  as  a  means 
of  complying  with  that  law  and  the  regu- 
lations under  it  and  is  now  in  use  not 
only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  areas  of 
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West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  according 
to  the  Council  study. 

Edward  Mears,  president  of  a  firm 
that  mines  1.3  million  tons  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  yearly,  was  quoted  in  a  recent 
West  Virginia  newspaper  article  as  say- 
ing he  has  found  it  is  "more  economical" 
to  use  the  modified  block  cut  method 
than  his  previous  practices.  Mac  Chutz, 
president  of  Allied  Fuels  Co.,  was  quoted 
in  a  recent  Pennsylvania  article  as  say- 
ing— 

We  have  a  good  law.  We're  doing  a  good 
job  and  I  like  it. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Gov.  Milton  Shapp 
of  Pennsylvania  also  affirmed  the 
economic  viability  of  decent  strip  min- 
ing reclamation: 

Pennsylvania's  coal  strippers  estimate  the 
reclamation  costs  to  meet  our  tough  stand- 
ards are  only  $400  to  $500  per  acre — less  than 
I'/a  percent  the  cost  of  the  sales  price  of 
their  coal. 

He  added — 

I  understand  from  mining  engineers  that 
the  technology  now  exists  to  reclaim  all  sur- 
face mines  to  approximate  original  contour 
without  retention  of  highwalls  regardless  of 
the  slope  of  the  ground. 

Adding  further  support  to  the  sections 
in  this  bill  regarding  highwalls,  down- 
slope  dumping  and  slope  contour,  Walter 
Heine,  administrator  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law.  said  in  a  recent  letter: 

In  our  view,  therefore.  Section  213(b)  (2) 
and  (6)  Is  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
respect  to  Pennsylvania  law,  since  approxi- 
mate original  contour  backfilling,  which  has 
been  part  of  our  law  since  1964,  is  now  clearly 
the  prevailing  reclamation  standard  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Interior  Committee 
last  month  supporting  the  elimination  of 
highwalls  and  downslope  spoil  disposal, 
Senators  Schweiker  and  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania pointed  out  that  their  State  has 
not  allowed  an  exposed  highwall  to  re- 
main for  over  9  years. 

Spelling  out  the  benefits  of  sound  rec- 
lamation practices,  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  report  on  this  legislation 
notes  that  the  practice  of  eliminating 
highwalls  and  restoring  to  approximate 
original  contour  will  eliminate  the  long 
useless  ribbons  of  benches  which  can  be 
as  wide  as  200  feet  and  run  for  miles 
along  steep  slopes. 

As  noted  by  the  report,  in  addition  to 
Pennsylvania,  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  have  also  taken  steps  to 
require  the  elimination  or  limiting  of 
highwalls. 

Regarding  restoration  of  the  mined 
slope  to  its  approximate  original  con- 
tour, the  report  explains  that  the  steep- 
ness of  the  slope  is  immaterial  to  the 
feasibility  of  this  requirement.  In  West 
Virginia,  complete  back  filling  of  the 
mining  cut  is  now  required  on  all  slopes 
up  to  30  degrees.  And  as  noted  earlier,  the 
prevailing  reclamation  standard  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  now  restoration  to  approxi- 
mate original  contour. 

The  report  also  notes  that  the  modified 
block  cut  is  not  the  only  feasible  means 
of  achieving  this  reclamation  standard, 
pointing  out  that  several  surface  mines  in 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  now 
reclaiming  to  approximate  original  con- 
tour using  other  techniques. 
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Regarding  the  dumping  of  spoil  on  the 
downslopes,  the  report  notes  that  already, 
most  Appalachian  States  restrict  spoil  re- 
placement on  the  downslope  and  prohibit 
so-called  fill  benches  on  the  steepest 
slopes. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  delay  in  putting  an  end  to  environ- 
mentally destructive  strip  mining  prac- 
tices and  requiring  restoration  of  strip 
mined  lands. 

Every  week,  surface  mining  for  coal 
disturbs  an  estimated  1,000  acres.  As 
cited  in  the  Interior  Committee  report, 
as  of  January  1.  1972.  there  were  4  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  in  the  United  States,  of  which  1.7 
million  acres  were  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  for  coal. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said: 

The  damage  caused  by  surface  mining, 
however,  can  be  repaired  and  the  land  re- 
stored. I  believe  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  mining  industry  to  undertake  such  res- 
torative action  and  I  believe  It  must  be  re- 
quired of  them. 

The  provisions  In  this  legislation  for 
the  elimination  of  highwalls  and  down- 
slope  soil  dumping  and  the  restoration  of 
the  land  to  its  approximate  original  con- 
tour are  reasonable  requirements  de- 
signed to  insure  that  strip  mining  op- 
erators do  indeed  meet  this  vital  re- 
sponsibility to  protection  of  the  quality 
of  the  envirormient  and  the  Interests  of 
the  American  public. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  when  meas- 
ured against  the  tremendous  potential 
for  further  environmental  damage  by 
strip  mining  not  only  for  coal  but  for 
other  minerals,  this  legislation  should 
only  be  considered  a  beginning  step. 

Even  with  reclamation,  which  is  re- 
quired In  this  bill,  coal  stripping  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  West,  the  next  most 
likely  phase  in  coal  development,  threat- 
ens a  vast,  permanent  change  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  across  the  Great 
Plains.  The  sprawling  network  of  strip 
mines,  powerplants  and  power  trans- 
mission grids,  and  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction  plants  that  will  probably  ac- 
company the  exploitation  of  the  giant 
western  coal  reserves,  will  have  a  massive 
impact  not  only  on  the  environment  but 
on  the  future  economy  and  quality  of 
life  of  the  entire  region. 

Recently,  a  study  sponsored  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  concluded 
with  the  warning  that  even  with  the  best 
of  reclamation  efforts,  restoration  of 
coal-stripped  western  lands  will  fre- 
quently be  painfully  slow,  if  not  im- 
possible process,  because  of  the  region's 
naturally  dry  climate. 

Already,  the  reckless  efforts  to  reap 
the  treasure  of  the  land  without  regard 
to  the  environmental  and  human  costs 
have  created  a  national  tragedy,  the 
ravaged,  coal-stripped  hills  of  Appa- 
lachia. We  must  not  allow  another  region 
of  a  once  beautiful  land  to  be  ravaged. 
Coal  strip  mining's  cruel  devastation 
of  the  land  and  of  the  people  who  live 
on  it  is  all  the  more  tragic  because  it  Is 
so  unnecessary.  While  coal  stripping  has 
sometimes  been  portrayed  as  absolutely 
essential  to  meeting  our  energy  needs 
over  the  long  range,  in  fact,  only  a  rela- 
tively small  share  of  the  Nation's  coal 


reserves  Is  actually  strippable.  Most  of 
our  coal  supply  can  be  tapped  only  by 
underground  mining  methods,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  was  deposited  by 
nature. 

In  view  of  the  ratio  between  strippable 
and  underground  coal,  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy companies  would  better  serve  the 
public's  supply  needs  by  directing  their 
attention  to  finding  the  most  economi- 
cal, safe,  environmentally  acceptable 
means  of  developing  our  underground 
coal  reserves.  As  a  step  in  this  direction 
the  bill  before  us  now  directs  a  special 
study  by  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  of  more  efficient,  less  damaging 
mining  methods,  including  underground 
mining. 

Recently,  Russell  Train,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
cited  the  urgent  need  to  develop  better 
underground  coal  mining  methods  As 
quoted  in  a  Washington  Post  story  Mr 
Train  said; 

The  underground  reserves  are  by  all  odds 
the  predominant  sources  that  we  have  Were 
going  to  have  to  get  at  thU  in  any  event 
The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
(mining)  more  economically  attractive  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially  ac- 
ceptable as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employment, 
the  better  off  we're  going  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
clude this  statement  without  taking  note 
of  the  leadership  of  Senator  Metcalf  on 
this  important  piece  of  environmental 
legislation.  The  committee  action  last 
month  ordering  this  strip  mining  regula- 
tion bill  reported  was  the  product  of 
many  hours  of  committee  hearings  and 
markup  sessions  over  a  period  of  months 
and  Senator  Metcalf's  persistent  efforts 
in  moving  the  bill  along  and  in  offering 
major  strengthening  amendments  were  a 
real  public  service. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
would  gut  the  bill.  I  think  in  essence  the 
amendment  would  undo  the  good  work 
the  committee  has  done  and  that  this 
bill  will  do  in  its  present  form. 

I  was  a  supporter  of  the  original  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  introduced  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  was  a  good  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  bill.  I  think  that 
the  committee  bill  corresponds  to  the 
present  law  and  present  technology  In 
Pennsylvania  and  the  present  practice  In 
Permsylvanla. 

I  think  a  very  interesting  statistic  is 
that  each  acre  produces  $35,000  worth 
of  coal.  Yet  it  only  costs  about  $500  an 
acre  to  restore  that  land  to  approxi- 
mately the  original  contour. 

So,  for  each  $35,000  worth  of  coal, 
which  is  what  an  acre  produces  in  Penn- 
sylvania, It  costs  $500  to  restore  that  land 
to  approximately  the  original  contour. 
That  is  about  1.5  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  derived  from  the  coal.  This  is  a 
very  small  investment  to  make  sure  that 
the  land  will  not  be  defaced  and  gutted. 
I  invite  some  of  the  Senators  to  travel 
through  Pennsylvania  and  observe  some 
of  the  holes  that  have  been  left  from 
the  previous  ways  in  which  they  mined 
coal. 
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The  new  bill  has  been  on  the  books  for 
9  years  in  Pennsylvania.  Yet  we  pro- 
duced more  coal  in  the  9  years  with  the 
tough  bill  on  the  books  than  the  previous 
9  years  when  an  easy  law  was  on  the 
books.  So  all  of  the  points  brought  out 
here  did  not  hold  up  In  Pennsylvania. 

Interestingly  enough,  during  that  9- 
year  period  we  have  surpassed  the  West 
Virginia  production  of  coal.  I  am  not 
particularly  for  that.  However,  it  does 
show  that  it  was  no  handicap  for  us  to 
operate  under  the  approximately  original 
contour  legislation.  And  the  fact  that 
our  coal  production  exceeded  that  of 
West  Virginia,  despite  our  tough  law, 
shows  that. 

Some  say  that  the  coal  production  In 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  have  different  contours  in  the 
northern  and  southern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  southern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  area  is  identical  to  that  of 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  In  one 
county  of  Pennsylvania,  while  you  could 
not  see  the  coimty  line,  the  contour  of  the 
land  in  Pennsylvania  is  identical  to  that 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  fact  is  that-ihe  cost  of  restoring 
the  land  to  appro?cimately  the  original 
contovir  is  1.5  percen<atthe  present  time. 
It  might  go  up  to  2  percent  or  2.5  percent. 
However,  is  that  not  an  investment  we 
want  to  make  if  we  want  to  get  coal  out 
of  the  groiond  and  beautify  America  at 
the  same  time? 

I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  think  that  it 
would  gut  the  bill.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  Is  an  excellent  bill.  It  follows 
Pennsylvania  standards.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  turn  the  clock  backwards  and 
retrench,  because  we  can  have  a  good  bill 
and  can  still  mine  coal.  And  that  is  what 
the  bill  does. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  would 
think  from  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  that  the 
amendment  supplants  the  provision  al- 
lowing a  return  to  the  original  contour. 
Far  from  that  being  true  our  amendment 
would  allow  the  original  contour  to  be  or- 
dered by  the  regulatory  authority  if  it 
so  desired.  It  also  allows  the  regnilatory 
authority  to  authorize  an  alternative 
plan. 

The  distinguished  Senator  dislikes  the 
idea  of  placing  confidence  in  the  regu- 
latory authorities.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  be  glad  to  leave  It  up  to 
the  regulatory  authority.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, as  to  whether  the  original  contour 
would  be  best  for  that  land  and  for  all 
concerned,  or  whether  an  alternative 
plan  would  be  better  for  the  land  and  for 
all  concerned. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  also  assuming  that  a  return 
to  the  original  contour  is  best  in  every 
case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
It  is  not  always  the  best  In  every  case 
to  return  to  the  original  contour.  An  al- 
ternative plan  might  be  better  for  the 
land  and  the  envlroimient. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  this  is  clearly  an  amendment 
that  gives  the  regulatory  authority  the 
flexibility  to  use  the  best  plan  for  the 


benefit  of  all  concerned,  for  the  public, 
for  the  environment,  for  the  coal  opera- 
tors, for  the  miners,  and  for  one  and  all. 

It  allows  the  regulatory  authority  to 
specify  the  particular  plan  that  will  be 
adopted  to  reclaim  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which  is 
the  largest  user  of  coal  in  the  entire 
coimtry.  That  statement  points  out  the 
hardships  that  would  be  created  by  the 
demand  for  a  return  to  the  original 
contour. 

I  read  that  statement: 

TVA  Objections  to  S.  425:  RsQiTiRiMKirr  or 
Restoration  to  Approximate  Original 
contottb 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  section  213(b) 
of  the  bin  as  ordered  reported  represent  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  continued  coal  pro- 
duction. Paragraph  (2)  would  require  back- 
flllng  and  grading  to  the  approximate  origi- 
nal contour  with  all  hlghwalls,  spoil  piles, 
and  depression  eliminated  if  there  Is  a  suf- 
ficient volume  of  overburden  to  do  this. 
Consistent  with  this  requirement,  paragraph 
(6)  would  generally  prohibit  placement  of 
spoil  on  the  natural  downslope.  Since  the 
volume  of  overburden  removed  In  surface 
mining  In  the  mountalnoxis  Appalachian 
area  is  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  cut 
because  of  expansion  of  the  overburden  ma- 
terial, the  effect  of  these  provisions  Is  to 
require  restoration  in  all  cases  to  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour. 

Based  upon  recent  studies  and  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  experimentation.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  return  of  the  surface  mined 
areas  in  mountainous  Appalachla  to  the  orig- 
inal contour  will  entail  an  Increase  In  coal 
production  costs  which  could  be  almost  pres- 
ent day  costs.  The  economics  would  make 
such  production  infeasible  and  the  end  re- 
sult would  be  virtual  elimination  of  this 
source  of  production.  Even  In  the  flatland 
areas,  the  cost  of  surface  mining  would  be 
substantially  Increased  by  the  original  con- 
tour requirement,  If  applied  without  excep- 
tion to  the  entire  mining  area. 

In  Its  recent  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insuar  Affairs,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
identified  over  100  million  tons  of  surface 
mined  coal  produced  from  the  mountain 
slopes  In  Appalachla  In  1971.  This  approxi- 
mates 30  percent  of  the  entire  production 
m  the  Appalachian  region.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  elimination  of  such  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  Appalachian  production 
would  seriously  damage  the  economy  of  the 
region  and  wotild  catise  a  drastic  curtailment 
In  the  production  of  power  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  replace  this  lost  sur- 
face mine  production  through  an  Increase 
In  underground  production  would  take  many 
years,  possibly  as  many  as  10  to  15.  Not  only 
would  new  mines  have  to  be  opened  but  the 
necessary  equipment  to  produce  the  ton- 
nage would  have  to  be  manufactured.  Legis- 
lation reducing  coal  production  would  seem 
most  Improvident  In  the  face  of  existing  and 
Impending  fuel  shortages  and  at  a  time  when 
power  shortages  have  already  occurred  and 
even  more  serious  shortages  are  threatened. 

That  is  the  pending  bill  without  the 
amendment.  I  continue  to  read: 

The  effects  of  such  legislation  on  the  TVA 
power  system  would  be  serious  and  Immedi- 
ate. The  basic  coal  supply  for  Kingston,  Bull 
Run,  and  John  Sevier  Steam  Plants  Is  from 
coal  strip  mined  In  eastern  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  northern  Tennessee.  Elimination 
of  the  surface  mine  production  In  these  areas 
would  reduce  TVA's  annual  coal  receipts  by 
about  6.2  million  tons.  Since  TVA  bximed 
37.5  million  tons  during  fiscal  year  1973,  the 


loss  of  6.2  mUllon  tons  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  17  percent,  which  in 
turn  would  mean  a  13  percent  loss  In  TVA's 
power  generation.  TVA  probably  could  not 
obtain  replacement  of  all  this  coal  from  new 
underground  mines  or  strip  mines  in  unaf- 
fected areas  in  less  than  two  to  three  years, 
even  If  It  were  the  only  utility  Involved. 
Since  there  would  be  competition  by  other 
utilities  for  new  sources  of  production,  com- 
plete replacement  of  the  lost  production 
could  be  expected  to  take  10  to  15  years. 

Moreover,  the  strong  competition  for  the 
remalnmg  coal,  includmg  new  sources,  would 
most  certainly  drive  the  price  of  coal  power 
higher,  thus  requiring  higher  rates  for  the 
coal-generated  electric  power.  It  Is  note- 
worthy In  this  connection  that  under  its  most 
recent  invitation  for  bids  on  coal  with  a  bid- 
opening  date  of  August  21,  1973,  TVA  failed 
to  receive  acceptable  bids  in  sufBcient  quan- 
tity to  cover  its  anticipated  requirements. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  worked  very  hard  in  drafting 
this  bill,  and  decided  to  adopt  a  stringent 
requirement  for  restoration  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  need  and  con- 
sequences of  changing  current  practices. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  result 
essentially  in  "business  as  usual."  It 
would  not  provide  protection  from  dam- 
ages beyond  what  is  presently  provided. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  an 
improvement  over  current  conditions, 
and  I  believe  this  amendment  would  sub- 
stantially weaken  if  not  destroy  the  bill. 
This  is  practically  the  same  amendment 
which  industry  proposed  to  the  commit- 
tee during  markup  and  urged  for  adop- 
tion in  our  executive  sessions,  because  It 
would  require  no  change  from  present 
practices — It  allows  retention  of  "high- 
walls"  and  "spoil  piles"  as  well  as  pro- 
viding general  exceptions  to  restoration 
of  contour.  The  committee  report  has 
several  pages  of  cogent  arguments  as  to 
why  such  practices  are  unacceptable  and 
must  be  changed : 

Unstable  hlghwalls  are  a  hazard  to  life  and 
property.  Hlghwalls  that  crumble  and  erode 
from  weathering,  ruin  drainage  patterns  and 
significantly  add  to  water  pollution.  Material 
falUng  off  the  highway  can  retard  surfswie 
water  flow. 

In  both  area  and  contour  mining,  the  re- 
tention of  hlghwalls  results  In  the  Isolation 
of  land — usually  land  above  the  mining  op- 
eration and  not  otherwise  affected  by  mining. 
Such  Isolated  land,  surrounded  by  a  high- 
wall  of  30  to  200  feet,  Is  preempted  from  any 
future  land  use,  and  Is  Inaccessible  to  wild- 
life as  well  as  to  man.  In  heavily  surface 
mined  areas,  such  Isolation  has  caused  severe 
problems  not  only  by  precluding  use  of  the 
land,  but  also  by  denying  access  in  case  of 
fire.  There  have  been  Instances  in  which  for- 
est fires  have  burned  unchecked  because  the 
forest  was  surrounded  by  hlghwalls  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  firefighters. 

Retention  of  high  walls  Isolates  land 
above  the  minesite  and  results  in  useless 
and  unstable  land.  Spoil  piles,  if  left  after 
mining,  result  in  serious  erosion  and 
sliding. 

I,  for  one.  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  worked  hard  to  pass  a 
strong  bill.  Earlier  today  we  voted  a  com- 
promise that  we  all  hoped  would  avoid 
this  very  problem.  Together  with  the 
McClure  amendment  I  believe  we  have 
thus  provided  the  necessary  flexibility. 
This  amendment  is  contrary  to  this  com- 
promise agreement. 
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Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  our 
colleagues  vote  this  amendment  down, 
because  it  will  really  change  substan- 
tially the  whole  effort  that  we  have  made. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  that  this  amendment  would  allow 
the  continuation  of  the  present  practices. 
I  believe  the  Senator  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  that  is  pending  before 
the  Senate,  and  to  which  this  amendment 
is  sought  to  be  added,  would  give  the 
regulatory  authority  a  right  to  require 
the  return  to  the  original  contour,  which 
is  not  now  the  case. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  States  already  have 
that  right,  and  many  of  them  do.  We 
have  laid  down  standards  in  this  bill 
which  will  be  changed  now,  by  this 
amendment,  and  it  will  undo  everything 
we  went  through  in  our  long,  drawn  out 
executive  sessions.  We  went  over  this 
problem  over  and  over  again,  I  must  say, 
for  almost  3  months;  and  I  am  afraid  we 
will  end  up  right  where  we  started  before 
we  had  the  bill  reported. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  amendment  sought  to  add 
the  exclusive  method  of  reclaiming  the 
land,  but  all  it  does  Is  add  an  alternate 
method,  with  the  regulatory  authority 
being  the  one  to  decide  which  plan  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long.  I  strongly  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  example 
of  marching  up  the  hill  and  marching 
back  down  again.  I  think  it  will  imdo  the 
good  work  of  this  committee,  and  put  us 
back  where  we  were  before  we  started. 
I  think  many  States  have  laws  that 
would  be  substantially  stronger  than  this 
bill  would  be  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted.  I  think  it  would  leave  Appa- 
lachla with  the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
have  those  horrible  scars  marring  the 
sides  of  her  majestic  moimtains. 

I  think  the  essence  of  this  bill  is  to 
say  to  the  miners,  "If  you  are  going  to 
surface  mine  at  all,  you  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  putting  the  land  back  the  way 
you  found  it." 

I  think  that  Is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
relieve  the  environmental  subsidy  the 
poorest  part  of  our  country  Is  paying 
toward  the  power  bill  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Appalachla  should  not  have  to 
bear  that  burden.  This  bill  would  elimi- 
nate that,  and  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  .  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  P.OBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  MiSv<;lssippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  attend- 


ing the  funeral  of  a  friend  and  associ- 
ate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


I  No.  463  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 

Allen 

Ervin 

Saxbe 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Bcott, 

Bellmen 

Pulbright 

William  L 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Helms 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

HruBka 

Tower 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

Young 

Doraenlcl 

McClellan 

Domlnlck 

Nunn 

NATS — 62 

Abourezk 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Gumey 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pell 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Jackson 

RlblcofT 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Roth 

Case 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Long 

Stafford 

Clark 

Ma^nuson 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathlaa 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Welcker 

Pong 

McGovern 

wrilUams 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Brock 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Mondale 

Percy 

Eastland 

Muskie 

Stennis 

So.  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  voting 
for  final  passage  of  the  surface  mining 
bill,  I  wanted  to  record  my  approval  of 
the  many  commendable  provisions  and 
features  contained  In  the  bill.  Following 
extensive  hearings  and  debate,  the  final 
version  reflected  an  awareness  of  the 
problems  associated  with  surface  mining, 
as  well  as  a  determination  to  improve  our 
techniques  in  meeting  our  energy  re- 
quirements through  the  use  of  this  vitally 
important  fossil  fuel.  Its  importance  In- 
creases as  the  customary  soxu'ces  of  do- 
mestic petroleum  reserves  become  less 
and  foreign  sources  grow  more  uncertain 
and  insecure.  Through  this  bill  the  need 
for  energy  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
equally  pressing  need  for  preserving  our 
environment. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  some  of  the  actions  undertaken  by 
the  Senate.  The  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  prohibits  surface  mining  on  all 
lands  where  the  surface  is  privately 
owned  and  title  to  the  mineral  estate  is 
retained  by  the  Federal  Government, 
threatens  the  availability  of  a  significant 
amount  of  America's  most  readily  avaU- 
able  low  sulfur  coal.  The  amendment  was 


hastily  agreed  to  and  deserved  greater 
examination  than  it  was  afforded. 

Whether  the  variations  to  the  original 
contour  provision  will  result  in  closing 
down  significant  areas  in  Appalachla  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  Senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
believes  that  it  may  be  because  he  spon- 
sored an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide relief  and  assistance  to  all  who  might 
be  adversely  affected  by  adhering  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

No  one  would  argue  against  a  prohibi- 
tion of  surface  mining  where  satisfactory 
and  acceptable  reclamation  programs  arp 
unattainable.  However,  it  may  not  be  in 
our  best  interest  or  the  effective  use  of 
our  land  to  require  that  all  land  be  re- 
turned to  its  original  contour.  Hopefully, 
the  bill  allows  enough  latitude  so  that 
sites  can  be  utilized  for  hospitals,  schools, 
playgrounds,  housing,  and  other  public 
purposes,  where  no  satisfactory  sites  ex- 
isted previously.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  take 
note  of  what  I  believe  have  been  seri- 
ous mistakes  made  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  country  can 
reduce  Its  national  security  threatened 
dependency  upon  foreign  energy  supplies 
by  making  more  extensive  and  eCacient 
use  of  coal  in  the  year  ahead.  We  can 
make  this  fuel  and  energy  source  avail- 
able by  surface  mining  without  doing 
unacceptable  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Implementation  of  a  forward  looking 
energy  policy  and  enactment  of  wisely 
considered  surface  mining  legislation 
will  help  promote  the  general  welfare  for 
us  and  all  future  Americans. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vot- 
ing for  S.  425  with  only  one  reservation: 
I  fear  that  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  53  to  33  yesterday, 
will  cause  untold  violence  to  property 
rights  and  to  the  Nation's  ability  to  ex- 
tract her  most  abundant  domestic  fuel. 
We  have  effectively  locked  the  doors  of  a 
storehouse  full  of  energy  and  given  away 
a  resource  belonging  to  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Such  an  amendment  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remain,  and  I  pledge  my- 
self to  work  to  remove  this  provision  In 
conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  material 
printed  in  the  Record:  A  letter  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  giving  information 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment;  and  a  let- 
ter from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Mines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  Director. 

Prom:  Chief,  Division  of  Upland  Minerals. 
Subject:  Mansfield's  Amendment  to  S.  425. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  to  the 
"surface  mining  bill"  S.  425  will,  without  a 
doubt,  adversely  affect  the  environmentally 
sound  development  of  the  Important  low  sul- 
fur coal  resources  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

The  amendment.  Enclosure  1,  would  with- 
draw from  surface  mining  for  coal,  all  lands 
where  title  to  the  surface  is  not  In  the  United 
States,  and  title  to  the  mineral  estate  is. 
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THe  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  signifi- 
cant: 

1.  Because  underground  mining  is  not  eco- 
nomic, the  amendment  will  In  effect  preclude 
or  lock-up  coal  development  on  over  42.85 
znllUon  acres  of  land  on  which  coal  has  been 
reserved  to  the  U.S.  This  is  61  percent  of  the 
total  of  70.18  million  acres  of  public  and  ac- 
quired lands  in  the  8  coal  leasing  States. 

Column  2  in  Table  1  (Enclosure  2)  shows 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  which  have  been 
patented  with  the  mineral  retained  by  the 
U.S.  All  of  this  acreage  would  be  affected  by 
the  amendment.  Column  3  shows  the  total 
public  domain  and  acquired  lands  in  the 
coal   leasing  States. 

The  reserves  of  recoverable  coal  directly 
affected  are  staggering.  In  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, it  represents  551;  of  the  strippable 
coal  acreage,  and  over  50"c  of  the  total  strip- 
pable coal  reserves  (tons).  In  North  Dakota 
over  24  7e)  of  the  strippable  coal  reserves  are 
directly  affected.  At  present  no  underground 
coal  mines  or  coal  resources  can  be  econom- 
ically mined  in  this  area. 

2.  The  amendment  will  significantly  reduce 
total  recoverable  coal  reserves  because :  ( 1 ) 
Many  coal  deposits  will  not  be  produced  be- 
cause technical  mining  conditions  will  pre- 
vent underground  mining  of  the  thick  coal 
deposits  close  to  the  surface,  which  are 
amenable  to  surface  mining,  and  (2)  many 
isolated  tracts  (both  Federal  and  private) 
will  not  be  mined  because  no  company  will 
be  able  to  sink  the  necessary  shafts  for 
underground  mining.  These  resources  will 
be  permanently  lost.  See  a  typical  land  own- 
ership pattern  In  the  enclosed  ownership 
map  for  an  illustration  of  this  problem. 

3.  The  amendment  will  prevent  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  coal  reserves  because 
of  the  complex  land  ownership  patterns.  See 
the  land  ownership  map  enclosure  which 
Illustrates  this  problem. 

4.  The  amendment  will  have  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  as  It  will  have  the  effect 
of  forcing  mining  In  areas  where  mining 
should  perhaps  not  occur.  It  will  also  force 
unrealistic  coal  mining  patterns  which  will 
preclude  sound  mined  land  reclamation  (see 
enclosed  land  ownership  map) . 

5.  The  amendment  will  force  Increased  un- 
derground mining  of  coal  which  will  result 
in  Increased  human  injuries  and  fatalities 
in  the  industry. 

6.  The  amendment  will  result  in  higher 
prices  for  coal  and  coal-derived  energy  prod- 
ucts. Strip-mined  coal  from  the  Western  coal 
fields  cost  $1.84  to  about  $3.00  per  ton  f.o.b. 
mine  (average  In  1971  was  $2.60  per  ton). 
This  Is  about  one-half  or  $2.50  less  than  the 
national  aver.ige  price  for  strip-mined  coal 
and  about  $4.40  below  the  average  price  for 
deep-milned  coal. 


The  amendment  will  seriously  alter  the 
economics  of  coal  gasification  adding  about 
17f/MMBTU  for  SNG  and  increasing  plant 
Investment  for  a  250  MMSCP  plant  by  over 
20  million  dollars.  Many  of  the  potential  coal 
gasification  sites  would  be  affected. 

TABLE  1.-  ACRES  AFFECTED  BY  MANSFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

(In  millions 


State 

Private 

surface 

Federal 

coal 

Federal 

surface 

Federal 

coal 

Colorado 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

.... 

5.6 
10.7 
7.0 
4.8 
.05 
1.8 
1.1 
11.8 

8.3 
8.1 
13.2 

North  Dakota 

.07 

.007 

South  Dakota. 
Utah 

.... 

.... 

.3 
22.7 

Wyoming 

{42.85/70.18  = 
nt) 

— 

17.5 

Total 
perce 

=61 

42.85 

70.18 

Note.  Public  domain 

and  acquired  lands. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  B.C.,  October  2. 1973. 
To:    Assistant   Secretary — Energy   and    Min- 
erals. 
From:  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Subject:     Newspaper    article— "Deep-Mined 
Coal  Termed  Essential  for  Clean  Energy." 
Washington  Post,  September  27.  1973. 
The    subject    enclosed    newspaper    article 
by  George  C.  WUson,  who  cites  Russell  E. 
Train  as  the  source  of  his  coal  reserve  sta- 
tistics, is   in  error  on  the   reporting   of  the 
gross  figure  estimate  of  our  national  coal  re- 
serve and  the  percentage  of  that  estimate 
that  is  recoverable  utilizing  surface  mining 
methods. 

According  to  the  latest  published  USGS  in- 
formation contained  In  their  Circular  650, 
"Energy  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  and 
Professional  Paper  82t),  the  total  coal  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  have  been  estimated  at 
3,224  billion  tons.  However,  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  quantity,  or  1,581  bUUon  tons, 
has  been  categorized  as  an  Identified  resource, 
which  means  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  this  quantity  does  In  fact  exist. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  resource  estimate 
Is  based  entirely  upon  geologic  inference  and 
Is  described  by  the  terms  "hypothetical"'  and 
"speculative." 

Only  a  portion  of  the  Identified  coal  re- 
source constitutes  a  reserve.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines'  estimate  of  our  coal  reserve  Includes 
only  the  measured  and  Indicated  categories 


of  selected  coalbeds  according  to  their  thick- 
ness and  depth  of  burial  or  overburden.  Cur- 
rent mining  technology  and  economics  of  re- 
covery limit  mining  of  bituminous  coal  and 
anthracite  In  beds  of  less  than  28  Inches  in 
thickness  and  at  depths  greater  than  1,000 
feet.  SubbitumlnouB  and  lignite  coals  are 
generally  not  mined  if  the  beds  are  under  60 
Inches.  We  recognize  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  these  established  criteria;  however, 
such  exceptions  are  currently  of  minor 
importance. 

Applying  these  criteria,  the  Bureau  in  a 
publication,  IC  8531,  "Strippable  Reserves  of 
Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  In  the  United 
States,"  estimated  that  approximately  45 
billion  tons  of  the  118  bUUon  tons  of  surface 
minable  coal  are  currently  economically 
mlnable.  By  the  same  token,  of  the  total 
1,581  billion  tons,  between  400-600  bUllon 
tons  are  estimated  to  be  mlnable  by  current 
underground  mining  technology.  Further,  we 
estimate  that  mining  losses,  which  account 
also  for  inaccessible  coals  due  to  natural  and 
manmade  restrictions  (i.e.,  coal  under  rivers 
and  cities,  close  to  gas  wells,  under  faulty 
roof,  and  other  unforeseen  obstacles),  are  50 
percent.  If  we  consider  all  cf  the  above  fac- 
tors and  the  latest  available  information.  It 
appears  that  on  a  conservative  basis  we  have 
approximately  200  billion  short  tons  of  all 
rank  coals  that  are  economically  mlnable  by 
underground  methods  at  the  present  time. 
With  resi)ect  to  surface  mining,  it  appears 
that  an  additional  45  billion  short  tons 
would  be  available  from  the  gross  figure  of 
the  estimated  118  billion  short  tons.  This,  of 
course.  Indicates  that  over  18  percent  of  our 
presently  assessed  identified  resources  are 
recoverable  by  surface  mining  methods. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  feasibility,  the 
greater  portions  of  our  western  coal  reserves 
are  recoverable  only  by  surface  mining  under 
existing  mining  technology.  In  any  event, 
even  assuming  that  the  entire  400-500  bil- 
lion ton  reserve  figure  constitutes  our  coal 
reserves  that  could  be  produced  from  the 
1.581  figure,  the  percentage  of  the  total  coal 
reserve  that  could  be  surface-mined,  would 
then  be  8-10  percent  of  our  total  coal  re- 
serves. 

Surface  mining  operations  presently  ac- 
count for  289  million  tons  of  coal,  or  over 
48  percent  of  the  current  coal  production. 
Further,  our  records  indicate  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  surface-mined  coal  enters  the 
electric  utility  fuel  market.  A  marked  and 
Immediate  curtailment  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing would  result  in  a  severe  coal  shortage  and 
serve  to  further  worsen  our  national  energy 
situation.  The  implication  in  the  enclosed 
news  article  that  our  surface  mlnable  re- 
serves are  Insignificant  are  grossly  mislead- 
ing and  in  error. 


IMPACT  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  425,  FORBIDDING  COAL  SURFACE  MINING  WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OWNS  THE  COAL  BUT  DOES  NOT  OWN  THE  SURFACE 


Coal  provinces  and  States 


Leases  number 


Surface 

ownership, 

private  (acres) 


Total  area 
leased  (acres) 


Surface 

ownership. 

private 

(percent) 


Total  reserves, 

surface  min,ibie 

under  lease 

(million  tons) 


Surlsce  mlnable 

reserves  under 

private  surfice 

ownership 

(million  tons) 


Pacific  coast: 

Alaska 

California... 

Oregon 

Washington. 


1,073 

0 

0 

521 


2.593 

80 

5.403 

521 


41 

0 
100 
100 


as 


6.0 


Subtotal 

Percent. 


11 


1,594 


8,597 


19 


6.8 
85 


Rocky  Mountain  and  Norlliern  Great  Plains: 

Colorado 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


112 

54,606 

122.  078 

17 

34.967 

36,232 

28 

26.198 

40.958 

20 

16.436 

16.  436 

195 

13.  335 

266.609 

92 

117,196 

199.933 

91 
M 

m 
s 

59 


236 

1,120 

281 

2as 

200 

7.801 


106.2 

1, 086. 4 

179.8 

285.0 

10.0 

4,602.6 


Subtotal 

Ptrcant. 


495 


262.738 


682.246 


39 


9,923 


,  270. 0 
63 
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Coal  provinces  and  States 


Leases  number 


Surface 

ownership, 

private  (acres) 


Total  area 
leased  (acres) 


Surface 

ownership, 

private 

(percent) 


Total  reserves, 

surface  minable 

under  lease 

(million  tons) 


Surface  minable 

reserves  under 

private  surface 

ownership 

(million  tons) 


Eastern  and  Interior  States: 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


I 
1 
1 

53 


0 

0 
85,477 


200 

1,282 

144 

86,798 


100 
0 

0 
98 


Subtotat 

Percent... 


56 


85,677 


88,424 


97 


Grand  total *^' 

Percent 


350,009 


779, 267 


45 


9,937 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff, 
Karl  Braithwaite.  be  permitted  on  the 

floor  during  the  vote.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
purpose  of  auiswering  a  question? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  propound  this  question  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

In  the  Mansfield  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  yesterday,  it  is  stated,  "All 
coal  deposits  title  to  which  is  in  the 
United  States."  and  so  forth.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  owns  coal  lands 
that  meet  the  description  given  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  carries  on  its  o\\ti  business,  bor- 
rows money,  issues  bonds,  generates  and 
sells  power,  and  so  forth. 

Under  my  interpretation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  does  not  come  imder 
the  description  of  "United  States."  I 
asked  the  manager  of  the  bill  whether 
that  is  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  a  public  corporation 
and  certainly  is  not  the  kind  of  public 
landowner  that  Senator  Mansfield  and 
I  were  talking  about  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  operates  public 
lands.  Certainly,  that  was  never  the  in- 
tention, and  I  do  not  think  the  language 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  covers  sub- 
surface owTiership  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  concur. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors. That  was  my  interpretation,  but  I 
did  want  a  clarification  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  talked  to  Senator 
Baker  about  this.  He  is  from  Tennessee 
and  has  followed  this  bill  closely  all  day. 
I  should  like  to  have  his  opinion  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

TVA  is  a  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tion. Title  to  land  about  which  the 
Senator  inquires.  I  believe,  is  held  by  the 
corporation  not  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  certain  in  my  mind  that  the 
Mansfield  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
mineral  that  is  owned  by  the  TVA.  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  has  any  applica- 
tion to  the  TVA  situation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  that  interpretation.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  who  agrees  with 
that  interpretation. 


CXIX- 
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RESOLUTION  TO  DECLARE  MON- 
DAY. OCTOBER  15.  1973.  JOHN  C. 
STENNIS  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  180)  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
hereby  takes  note  of  the  national  tribute 
being  paid  to  the  Honorable  John  C.  Stennls 
on  Monday,  October  15,  1973  and  does  here- 
by declare  that  day  to  be  John  C.  Stennls 
Day  to  celebrate  his  remarlcable  and  com- 
plete recovery  from  grave  wounds  Inflicted 
on  him  in  the  course  of  an  armed  robbery, 
and  to  recognize  his  deep  and  sincere  In- 
terest In  promoting  the  education  of  our 
young  people  In  the  duties  of  citizenship,  in 
particular  through  the  John  C.  Stennls 
Chair  of  Political  Science  at  Mississippi 
State  University,  where  future  generations 
of  citizens  will  be  trained  to  participate 
fully  in  our  democratic  form  of  government 
at  every  level. 


SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  425)  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with 
respect    to    the    regulation    of    surface 


mining  operations,  and  the  acquisition 
and  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  considering  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  S.  425  is 
heralded  by  its  sponsors  as  providing  the 
means  to  balance  our  growing  energy 
needs  with  the  stress  these  needs  place 
upon  our  environment. 

I  agree  with  this  objective.  But  does 
the  pending  legislation  accomplish  this 
objective?  I  think  not. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  before  us 
would  reduce  the  available  supply  of  a 
scare  and  valuable  fuel — namely,  low- 
sulfur  coal — at  a  time  of  very  real  en- 
ergy shortage  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
vital  role  that  coal  plays  in  ovir  energy 
picture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
unless  and  until  we  pass  entirely  out  of 
the  fossil  fuel  age — and  there  certainly 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  that — the 
United  States  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
an  adequate  coal  supply, 

I  think  that  Robert  W.  Fri.  then  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  described  our  situa- 
tion very  well  in  a  speech  in  Washington 
on  Jime  18  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Fri  said: 

Our  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  are  con- 
siderably smaller  than  coal  reserves  yet  we 
are  burning  them  at  a  rate  better  than  three 
times  greater.  Obviously,  if  we  accelerate, 
or  even  maintain,  the  rates  at  which  we  now 
consume  natural  gas  and  oil,  we  wUl  sub- 
stantially deplete  thee©  reserves  before  mak- 
ink  any  big  switch  back  to  coal.  In  that  event 
the  switch,  when  it  comes,  will  be  much 
Ulte  a  balloon  payment  on  a  loan — extensive, 
hurried  and  costly. 

Coal  Is  by  far  our  most  plentiful  fuel 
resource.  It  makes  up  88  percent  of  the 
proven  fuel  resei-ves  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential  that  we  make  wise  use 
of  this  gerat  resource.  While  no  one  ad- 
vocates reckless  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment, imreasonable  restriction  on 
coal  production  would  greatly  weaken 
our  effort  to  achieve  self-sufiBciency  in 
energy. 

We  must  consider  that  even  with  pru- 
dent conservation  measures,  our  econ- 
omy is  going  to  demand  increasing 
amounts  of  energy  each  year.  And  this 
increasing  demand  comes  at  a  time  when 
major  portions  of  our  fuel  suppUes  are 
threatened  by  serious  unrest  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  pressing 
concern  for  cleaner  air  in  our  metroE>oll- 
tan  areas  and  cleaner  air  in  some  of  our 
rural  regions — a  demand  which  can  be 
met  in  part  by  low-sulfur  coal. 
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Surface  mining  in  Virginia  regularly 
produces  10  million  tons  of  low-sulfur 
coal  annually.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  that 
coal  will  not  be  available. 

I  think  some  aspects  of  the  problems 
involved  in  regulation  of  surface  mining, 
particularly  as  concerns  mountainous  re- 
gions like  the  mining  area  of  southwest 
Virginia,  have  not  been  given  full  con- 
sideration to  date.  I  would  like  now  to 
explore  some  of  these  problems. 

The  committee  recognizes  in  its  re- 
port— page  34 — that  a  mining  and  recla- 
mation program  for  the  mountains  of 
Appalachia  must  necessarily  differ  from 
one  for  the  Western  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. P\irther,  it  is  recognized  that  many 
States  already  have  regulatory  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  laws  and,  while 
the  implication  is  made  that  these  laws 
are  not  adequately  enforced,  it  is  not, 
and  it  cannot,  be  said  that  all  State  laws 
are  poorly  enforced. 

Virginia  has  had  a  strong  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  law  on  the  books 
and  in  full  effect  since  1966.  It  was 
strengthened  in  1972  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. I  believe  it  is  a  good  law. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  al- 
ready has  recognized  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  surface  mining.  The  legisla- 
ture moved  to  correct  it  by  responsible 
and  responsive  legislation.  And  it  is 
working. 

There  is  much  coal  production  in  the 
southwestern  areas  of  my  State.  Coal 
production,  together  with  its  allied  in- 
dustries, is  the  major  industry  and  the 
major  source  of  income  for  southwest 
Virginia.  Virginia's  law  has  insured  en- 
vironmental responsibility  without  com- 
mitting economic  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  S.  425  can  make  no  such 
claims. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  as  presently  writ- 
ten, will,  I  am  reliably  informed,  end 
surface  mining  of  coal  in  the  rugged 
mountains  of  southwest  Virginia.  The  bill 
requires  backfilling  to  original  contours — 
section  213(b)(2).  While  this  might  be 
possible  in  some  areas,  it  is  not  in  south- 
west Virginia.  There  is  even  strong  evi- 
dence that  an  unbending  policy  to  slope 
restoration  promotes  further  environ- 
mental damage,  such  as  erosion,  rather 
than  retarding  it.  Yet  the  bill  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  alternative  plans  by  the 
operators. 

Likewise,  section  213(b)(6),  eliminat- 
ing any  deposit  of  spoil  downslope,  in  ef- 
fect, eliminates,  according  to  competent 
sources,  surface  mining  of  coal  in  my 
State. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  "It  is 
quite  all  right  to  eliminate  surface  min- 
ing of  coal.  The  jobs  which  are  lost  can 
be  replaced  by  some  other  occupation,  or 
by  deep  mining.  And  surface  mined  coal 
only  amounts  to  a  small  percentage  of 
our  total  coal  reserves." 

These  statements  may  apply  to  some 
other  State.  Mr.  President.  But  they  do 
not  reflect  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  Virginia.  Virginia  has  nearly  2,000 
persons  directly  employed  by  coal  surface 
mining  companies.  If  surface  mining 
were  eliminated  in  Virginia,  it  would  have 
a  profoimd  effect  upon  related  and  sup- 
porting services  and  businesses.  The  im- 


mediate effect  would  be  the  loss  of  an 
estimated  6.000  jobs.  The  long-term  ef- 
fect, in  terms  of  jobs  only  remotely  re- 
lated or  dependent  upon  the  surface 
mining  of  coal,  would  be  several  times 
greater. 

In  addition,  consider  this:  Virginia's 
annual  coal  production  exceeds  30  mil- 
lion tons.  The  surface  mining  industry 
produces  10  million  tons  of  low-sulfur 
coal,  or  between  25  to  30  percent  of  Vir- 
ginia's annual  production. 

This  is  coal  production  which,  if  elimi- 
nated on  the  surface,  cannot  be  in- 
creased through  deep-mining  tech- 
niques. If  surface-mined  coal  is  banned, 
it  is  lost  to  our  economy. 

Just  what  does  this  mean  to  the  peo- 
ple caught  in  the  midst  of  compelling  en- 
ergy shortages?  It  means  that  the  70 
percent  of  Virginia's  surface-mined  coal 
which  has  gone  to  the  electric  utility 
companies  will  be  removed  from  their 
power  supplies.  It  means  that  more 
shortages  are  likely  in  the  near  future. 
It  means  that  costs  will  rise. 

A  few  more  comments  about  this  bill 
are  in  order,  Mr.  President.  It  would 
impose  its  stringent  standards  on  ex- 
ploratory operations,  as  well  as  actual 
mining.  It  makes  little  sense  to  subject 
exploratoy  operations  to  the  gamut  of 
regulations  intended  for  the  actual  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations.  The 
sizes  of  the  operations  are  not  com- 
parable, nor  is  the  environmental  effect. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  reclamation  and  orphaned 
land  aspects  of  this  bill.  First  of  all, 
the  language  of  the  bill  suggests  that 
"abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined 
areas"  are  something  quite  different 
than  the  layman  might  envision.  As  used 
in  title  III,  an  abandoned  tract  of  land 
means  one  which  "has  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  operations  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act  and  has  not  been 
returned  to  productive  or  useful  pur- 
poses." This  determination  is  left,  ap- 
parently, to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or 
his  designee.  And  the  power  of  con- 
demnation is  established  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  this  affected  land  with  a 
fund  initially  set  at  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  Virginia  law  already 
contains  an  abandoned  lands  program. 
There  are  approximately  15,000  acres  to 
be  restored  under  this  program,  paid  for 
by  revenues  from  surface  mining  permit 
fees,  paid  by  the  surface  mine  opera- 
tors. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  require  the  tax- 
payers throughout  this  countrj'  to  pay 
for  reclamation  of  land  in  Virginia  which 
the  surface  mining  industry  is  willingly 
paying  for — and  which  is  being  effective- 
ly reclaimed  without  Federal  assistance. 
To  subject  Virginia's  program  to  fed- 
eral control  or  oversight  will  only  serve 
to  stifle  State  initiative — not  strengthen 
it. 

Mr.  President,  another  factor  also 
troubles  me.  Section  216  provides  for 
designation  of  lands  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face mining.  Either  the  State  plan  or  the 
Federal  plan,  if  a  State  plan  goes  unlm- 
plemented,  must  include  a  preliminary 
inventory  of  any  State  land  imsuitable 
for  surface  mining,  to  be  completed 
within   3    years.   If   a   State's   program 


should  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  Federal 
authorities,  this  inventory  would  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  Federal  level.  The  des- 
ignation of  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  within  a  State  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  is  a  chilling  thought — 
it  is  tantamount  to  Federal  zoning  on 
State  land.  The  language  in  this  section 
is  strikingly  similar  to  language  in  S. 
268,  the  recently  passed  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

To  include  this  language  not  only  in- 
vites Federal  control  over  State  land — 
it  begs  for  it.  Even  if  a  State  program  is 
approved,  it  remains  subject  to  Fed- 
eral guidelines,  standards  and  review — 
controls  which  are  not  born  of  legislative 
processes,  but  of  bureaucratic  decision- 
making. 

This  bill  has  laudable  purposes — pur- 
poses which  I  support.  But  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  outhned,  I  think  it  fails  to 
accomplish  its  aim. 

Bacause  of  the  extremes  to  which  it 
goes  and  its  serious  adverse  effect  on 
the  jobs  and  economy  of  southwest  Vir- 
ginia, I  must  cast  my  vote  against  S. 
425. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  thoughtful  and 
sensible  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hairy  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  .  I  have  been  present 
on  this  floor  for  almost  all  of  the  debate. 
In  fact,  I  have  presided  over  this  body 
for  much  of  the  time  this  bill  (S.  425) 
has  been  under  consideration. 

I  know  that  the  propcments  of  this 
bill  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  environment.  I  share 
their  desire.  But  at  this  critical,  crucial 
time  when — at  best — many  of  our  cit- 
izens are  almost  certain  to  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis.  I  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  that  this  legislation  at  this 
time  contains  too  great  a  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against  S. 
425. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Reclamation  Act  and  its  goals  of 
establishing  "an  environmentally  strong 
and  adminLstratively  realistic  program" 
to  regulate  surface  mining  of  coal  in  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  coal 
holds  as  we  look  ahead  to  meeting  the 
long-term  energy  requirements  of  this 
Nation,  It  is  of  critical  importance  that 
we  develop  and  implement  an  effective 
national  policy  to  guide  the  development 
of  these  huge  energy  reserves. 

Strip  mining  has  become  an  Important 
social  as  well  as  an  economic  issue.  It 
has  produced  and  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce significant  quantities  of  coal  at 
highly  attractive  cost  savings,  but  it  has 
caused,  and  left  imchecked  it  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  widespread  scenic,  eco- 
nomic, and  ecological  blight  in  the  areas 
In  and  near  which  it  is  practiced.  So  In 
attempting  to  formulate  a  responsible 
policy  for  regulating  this  activity,  the 
Congress  is  faced  with  the  difficult  and 
frequent  complex  task  of  finding  the  mid- 
dle ground  between  unrealistic  idealism 
and  devasting  pragmatism. 
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We  cannot  permit  blind  devotion  to  the 
preservation  of  our  country's  natural 
beauty  and  utility  to  bring  about  the 
paralysis  of  our  economic  system  through 
energy  shortages.  But  neither  can  we 
sacrifice  the  values  of  our  natural  heri- 
tage to  a  rampant  and  insensitive  drive 
to  fuel  the  furnaces  of  industry  and  eco- 
nomc  development. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill  we 
have  examined  a  number  of  issues — rec- 
lamation standards  and  practices;  the 
proper  balance  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral responsibilities ;  rights  of  the  various 
property  interest  owners,  to  mention  but 
a  few — which  are  of  critical  Importance 
to  the  general  thrust  of  this  legislation. 
And  I  believe  the  broad  interest  in  the 
bill  and  the  constructive  approach  which 
has  characterized  consideration  of  it  in 
the  Interior  Committee  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  have  made  it  possible  to  come 
up  with  a  sound  national  program. 

It  is  balanced  insofar  as  the  competing 
Interests  are  concerned  and  in  relation 
to  the  roles  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  I  believe  it  deserves  sup- 
port; however,  at  the  same  time  it  will 
require  careful  oversight  by  Congress  to 
explore  weaknesses  which  may  develop, 
disclose  lapses  in  its  approach,  and  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  making  im- 
provements as  we  gain  experience  with  it. 
Coming  from  a  State  which  has  ex- 
perienced significant  strip  mining,  I  feel 
this  bill  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  Kansas. 
Its  coal  industry  and  the  people  who  live 
In  that  part  of  the  State  where  coal  Is 
produced.  Across  the  Nation,  I  believe 
the  bill  provides  effective  giildance  for 
development  of  our  vital  coal  reserves 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  environment 
in  which  we  and  our  chUdren  must  live 
long  after  mining  activity  has  ceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  ShaU  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  a  friend  and  associate. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (S.  425)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act  of  1973". 
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TITLE  I — STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  extraction  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
from  the  earth  can  be  accomplished  by  vari- 
ous methods  of  mining,  Including  surface 
mining; 

(2)  coal  mining  operations  presently  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements;  surface  coal  mining  consti- 
tutes one  method  of  extraction  of  the  re- 
source; the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  coal  reserves  can  only  be  extracted 
by  underground  mining  methods,  and  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  national  interest 
to  insure  the  existence  of  an  expanding  and 
economically  healthy  underground  coal  min- 
ing industry; 

(3)  many  surface  mining  operations  resiilt 
In  disturbances  of  surface  areas  that  burden 
and  adversely  affect  commerce  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  by  destroying  or  diminishing  the 
utility  of  land  for  commercial.  Industrial, 
residential,  recreational,  agricultural,  and 
forestry  purposes,  by  causing  erosion  and 
landslides,  by  contributing  to  fioods.  by  pol- 
luting the  water,  by  destroying  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  by  Impairing  natural  beau- 
ty, by  damaging  the  property  of  citizens,  by 
creating  hazards  dangerous  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, by  degrading  the  quality  of  life  in  local 
communities,  and  by  counteracting  govern- 
mental programs  and  efforts  to  conserve  soil, 
water,  and  other  natural  resources; 

(4)  surface  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nology are  now  developing  so  that  effective 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  coal  surface 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  Is  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  mlnimlsse  so  far  as 
practicable  the  adverse,  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  effects  of  such  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(6)   becavise  of  the  diversity  in  terrain,  ell- 
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mat€.  biologic,  chemical,  and  other  physical 
conditions  In  areas  subject  to  mining  opera- 
tions, the  primary  governmental  responsibil- 
ity for  developing,  authorizing,  issuing,  and 
enforcing  regulations  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  subject  to  this  Act 
should  rest  with  the  States;  and 

(6)  while  there  is  a  need  to  regxilate  sur- 
face mining  operations  for  minerals  other 
than  coal,  more  data  and  analyses  are  needed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  and  reason- 
able regulation  of  such  operations. 

Sec.  102.  Purposes.— It  Is  the  long-term 
goal  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  adverse  effect 
to  society  and  the  environment  resulting 
from  surface  mining  operations.  Toward  that 
end.  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

( 1 )  establish  a  nationwide  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  and  objectives  of 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970 
(30  U.S.C.  21a): 

(2)  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners and  persons  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
In  the  land  are  fully  protected  from  such 
operations; 

(3)  assure  that  coal  siirface  mining  opera- 
tions are  not  conducted  where  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  is  not  feasible; 

(4)  assure  that  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tions are  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  degrada- 
tion to  land  and  water; 

(5)  assure  that  adequate  measures  are 
undertaken  to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  con- 
temporaneously as  possible  with  the  coal  sur- 
face mining  operations: 

(6)  assist  the  States  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing such  a  program; 

(7)  wherever  necessary,  exercise  the  full 
reach  of  Federal  constitutional  powers  to  In- 
sure the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
through  the  effective  control  of  coal  surface 
mining  operations; 

(8)  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  coal 
resources  through  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  underground  extraction  tech- 
nologies: 

(9)  provide  a  means  for  development  of 
the  data  and  analyses  necessary  to  establish 
effective  and  reasonable  regulation  of  surface 
mining  operations  for  other  minerals; 

(10)  strike  a  balance  between  protection 
of  the  environment  and  the  Nation's  need  for 
coal  as  an  essential  source  of  energy;  and 

(11)  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/ 
or  supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research.  Investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations,  in  the  exploration  ex- 
traction, processing,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  the  training  of  min- 
eral engineers  and  scientists  In  the  fields  of 
mining,  minerals  resources,  and  technology 
and  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  re- 
search and  training  center  In  each  State. 
TITLE   II— EXISTING   AND   PROSPECTIVE 

SURFACE    NHNINO   AND   RECLAMATION 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Grant  of  AuTHORrry;  Promulga- 
tion OF  Federal  Regulations. —  (a)  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretory,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  section,  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
covering  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  for  coal  which  shall  set  forth  in 
reasonable  detail  those  actions  which  a  State 
must  take  to  develop  a  State  program  and 
otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Such  regulations  shall  not  be  published 
untU  the  Secretary  has  first  published  pro- 
posed regulations  Ui  the  Federal  Register 
afforded  Interested  persons  and  State  and 
local  governments  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fony-flve  days  after  publication  to  submit 
written  comments  and  held  one  or  more  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  proposed  regulations.  The 
date,  time,  and  place  of  such  hearings  shall 
be  set  out  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making. The  Secretary  shall,  after  conslder- 
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atlons  of  all  comments  and  relevant  matter 
presented,  publish  the  regulations  with  such 
modifications  from  the  proposed  regulation 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(c)  Such  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated as  final  regulations  untU  the  Secretary 
has  first  obtained  the  written  concurrence 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  regard  to  portions 
thereof  which  affect  air  and  water  quality 
within  the  time  specified  In  section  201(a) . 

(d)  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
Shall  be  applicable  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  whenever  proce- 
dures provided  for  In  this  Act  are  In  con- 
flict with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  prevail. 

Sec.  202.  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Rec- 
lamation, and  Enforcement. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Reclama- 
tion, and  Enforcement. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315),  and  such  other 
employees  as  may  be  required.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  have  the  responsibilities  provided 
for  under  this  Act  and  such  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  assign.  Employees  of  the  Office  shall 
be  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their  profession- 
al competence  and  capacity  to  administer 
objectively  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Em- 
ployees may  be  recruited  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  have  expertise  per- 
tinent to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office.  No 
legal  authority  which  has  as  its  purpose  pro- 
moting the  development  or  use  of  coal  or 
other  mineral  resources,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Office. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall— 

(1)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions provided  for  In  title  V  of  this  Act; 

(2)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  program 
to  the  States  for  the  purchase  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined 
areas  pursuant  to  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(3)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  program 
for  the  mining,  minerals  and  related  environ- 
mental research  Institutes  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  this  Act: 

(4)  administer  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ect authority  provided  for  In  section  604  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  develop  and  administer  any  Federal 
programs  for  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  which  may  be  required  pursuant 
to  this  title  and  review  State  programs  for 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
pursuant  to  this  title; 

(6)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  expertise  in  the  con- 
trol and  reclamation  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions and  assist  States,  local  governments, 
and  other  eligible  agencies  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs; 

(7)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  In 
the  United  States; 

(8)  develop  and  maintain  a  Surface  Min- 
ing and  Reclamation  Information  and  Data 
Center  and  make  the  Information  maintained 
at  the  Data  Center  available  to  the  public 
and  to  Federal,  regional.  State,  and  local 
agencies  conducting  or  concerned  with  land- 
use  planning  and  agencies  concerned  with 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations; 

(9)  assist  the  States  in  the  development  of 
State  programs  for  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  which  meet  the  require- 


ments of  this  Act  and,  at  the  same  time 
reflect  local  requirements  and  local  environ- 
mental conditions; 

(10)  assist  the  States  In  developing  ob- 
jective scientific  criteria  and  appropriate 
procedures  and  Institutions  for  determining 
those  areas  of  a  SUte  to  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  all  or  certain  types  of  mining 
pursuant  to  section  216:  and 

(11)  monitor  all  Federal  and  State  re- 
search programs  dealing  with  coal  extraction 
and  use  and  recommend  research  projects 
designed  to  (1)  improve  the  feasibility  of 
underground  coal  mining  and  (2)  develop 
Improved  techniques  of  surface  minlne  and 
reclamation. 

Sec.  203.  StiRFACE  Mining  Operations  Not 
SUBJECT  TO  This  AcT.-(a)  The  provisions 
Of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
following  activities: 

(1)  the  extraction  of  coal  by  a  landowner 
for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him;  and 

(2)  the  extraction  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  where  the  surface  mining  operation 
affects  two  acres  or  less. 

Sec.  204.  State  AuTHORrrT;  State  Pro- 
GRAMs.-(a)  A  State,  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
financial  assistance  provided  for  under  titles 
III  and  V  of  this  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to 
assume  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  215  and  title  III  of  this  Act 
over  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  lands  within  such  State,  shall— 

(1)  have  appropriate  legal  authority  under 
State  law  to  regulate  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  sanctions  under  State  law  for 
violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or  con- 
ditions of  permits  concerning  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  such  sanctions  to 
include  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  forfeit- 
ure of  bonds,  withholding  of  permits,  and 
the  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  by 
the  State  regulatory  authority  or  its  inspec- 
tors; 

(3)  have  available  sufficient  administra- 
tive and  technical  personnel,  adequate  Inter- 
disciplinary expertise,  and  sufficient  funding 
to  enable  the  State  to  regulate  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  a  State  program  which  provides  for  the 
effective  implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system  for  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  coal  on  lands  within  such  State; 

(5)  Include  In  any  State  program  a  process 
for  coordinating  the  review  and  Issuance  of 
permits  for  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
permit  process  applicable  to  the  proposed 
operation;   and 

(6)  have  established  a  process  for  designa- 
tion of  areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface  min- 
ing in  accordance  with  section  216  and  Is 
actively  conducting  a  review  of  potential  sur- 
face mining  areas  within  its  boundaries. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  by  a  State  pur- 
suant  to  this  section  until — 

(1)  he  has  solicited  the  views  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  or  having  special  expertise  per- 
tinent to  the  proposed  State  Program,  and 
obtained  the  written  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  regard  to  portions  or  parts  of 
the  State's  proposed  program  which  affect 
air  and  water  quality  within  the  time  speci- 
fied In  section  204(c);  and 

(2)  he  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  on  the  Stat«  Program  within 
the  State. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  six  calen- 
dar months  following  the  submission  of  any 
State  Program,  approve  or  disapprove  such 
State  Program  or  any  portion  thereof.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  Program  if 
he  determines  that  the  State  Program  meets 
or  exceeds  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  Program,  he  shaU  notify  the 
State  in  writing  of  his  decision  and  set 
forth  in  detail  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
State  shall  have  sixty  days  In  which  to 
resubmit  a  revised  State  Program. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  205,  the  InabUity  of  a  State  to  take 
any  action  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  prepare, 
submit  or  enforce  a  State  Program,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  because  the  action  is  en- 
joined by  the  Issuance  of  an  Injunction  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall 
not  result  In  a  loss  of  eligibility  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  titles  III  and  V  of 
thts  Act  or  in  the  Imposition  of  a  Federal 
Program.  Regulation  of  the  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  covered  or  to  be 
covered  by  the  State  Program  subject  to  the 
Injunction  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
until  such  time  as  the  Injunction  terminates 
or  for  one  year,  whichever  is  shorter,  at 
which  time  the  requirements  of  sections  204 
and  205  shall  again  be  fully  applicable. 

Sec  205.  Federal  Programs. —  (a)  The 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  promulgate  and 
Implement  a  Federal  Program  for  a  State 
If  such  State — 

( 1 )  falls  to  submit  a  State  Program  cover- 
ing surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions within  twelve  months  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Federal  regulations  for  such 
operations; 

(2)  falls  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  State 
Program  within  sixty  days  of  disapproval 
of  a  proposed  State  Program:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  Implement  a  Federal 
Program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
period  allowed  for  submission  of  a  State 
Program  as  provided  for  in  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  or 

(3)  faUs  to  enforce  its  approved  State 
Program  as  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
If  State  compliance  with  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  requires  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature  the  Secretary  may  extend  the 
period  for  submission  of  a  State  program  up 
to  an  additional  six  months.  Promxilgatlon 
and  Implementation  of  a  Federal  program 
vests  the  Secretary  with  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  regulation  and  control  of  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations 
taking  place  on  lands  within  any  State  not 
in  compliance  with  this  Act.  After  promulga- 
tion and  Implementation  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  shall  be  the  regulatory 
authority.  If  a  Federal  Program  Is  imple- 
mented for  a  State,  section  216  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
date  of  such  implementation.  In  promulgat- 
ing and  implementing  a  Federal  program 
for  a  particular  State  the  Secretary  shall 
Uke  Into  consideration  the  nature  of  that 
State's  terrain,  climate,  biological,  chemical 
and  other  relevant  physical  conditions. 

(b)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  imple- 
mentation of  any  proposed  Federal  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public 
notice  and  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the 
affected  State. 

(c)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  shall  be  valid  but 
reviewable  under  a  Federal  program.  Im- 
mediately following  promulgation  of  a  Fed- 
eral program,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  to 
review  such  permits  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  any  permit  to  have 
been  granted  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and 
provide  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
submission  of  a  new  application  and  reason- 
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able  time  to  conform  ongoing  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  program. 

(d)(1)  If  a  State  submits  a  proposed  State 
program  to  the  Secretary  after  a  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  promulgated  and  Implemented 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  If  the  Secretary 
approves  the  State  program,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram shall  cease  to  be  effective  thirty  days 
after  such  approval.  Permits  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  the  approved  State  program. 
The  State  regulatory  authority  may  review 
such  permits  to  determine  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  the  approved  State 
program  are  not  violated.  If  the  State  regula- 
tory authority  determines  any  permit  to  have 
been  granted  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  or  the  approved  State  program,  he 
shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and  provide  him 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  submission  of 
a  new  application  and  reasonable  time  to 
conform  ongoing  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  or  approved  State  program. 

(2)  Whenever  a  Federal  program  Is  pro- 
mulgated for  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
any  statutes  or  regulations  of  such  State 
which  are  In  effect  to  regulate  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  subject  to  this 
Act  shall.  Insofar  as  they  Interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, be  preempted  and  superseded  by  the 
Federal  program. 

(e)  Any  Federal  program  shall  Include  a 
process  for  coordinating  the  review  and  Is- 
suance of  permits  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  permit  process  applicable  to  the 
proposed  operation. 

Sec.  206.  Sttrface  Mining  Operations  for 
Coal  Pending  State  Compliance. — From  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until  twenty- 
two  months  after  such  date  (plus  the  period 
of  any  extension  granted  under  section  205 
(a))  no  person  shall  open  or  develop  any 
new  or  previously  mined  and  abandoned  site 
for  coal  surface  mining  operations  on  lands 
within  any  State,  or  expand  by  more  than  15 
per  centum  the  area  of  land  affected  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months  by  a  coal  surface 
mining  operation  existing  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  unless  such  person  has 
first  obtained  an  interim  permit  Issued  by 
the  appropriate  State  regulatory  authority 
which  may  Issue  such  Interim  permits  upon 
application  made  by  the  operator.  Such  ap- 
plication and  permit  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Sec  207.  Permits.— (a)  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty-two  month  period  (plus 
the  period  of  any  extension  granted  under 
section  205(a) )  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  engage  In 
or  carry  out  on  lands  wlihln  a  State  any 
surface  mining  operations  unless  such  per- 
sons has  first  obtained  a  permit  Issued  by 
such  State  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
Program  or  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  Program,  except  that  a  person  con- 
ducting surface  mining  operations  existing 
at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may 
conduct  such  operations  without  a  permit 
beyond  such  period  if  an  application  for  a 
permit  with  respect  to  such  operations  has 
been  filed,  but  the  Initial  administrative  de- 
cision has  not  been  rendered.  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  administrative  or  Judicial 
appeals  In  connection  with  permit  applica- 
tions shall  be  granted  the  highest  priority 
and  preference  In  all  courts  and  be  resolved 
as  expeditiously  as  p>osslble. 

(b)  The  term  of  any  permit  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  shall  not 
exceed  five  years  if  issued  pursuant  to  an 
approved  State  program  and  shall  be  for  five 
years  If  Issued  pursuant  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. Each  permit  shall  carry  with  It  a 
right  of  successive  renewals  if  the  permittee 
has  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the 


approved  State  program  or  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  State  within  which  the  opera- 
tions are  conducted  and  has  the  capability 
to  Implement  the  reclamation  plan  applica- 
ble to  the  operations  covered  by  the  permit 
Prior  to  approving  the  renewal  of  any  permit 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  review  the 
permit  and  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  and  may  require  such  new 
conditions  and  requirements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  changing  circumstances  a 
permit  shall  be  renewed  by  operation  of  law 
unless  prior  to  expiration  of  the  permit  term 
the  permittee  has  been  given  timely  notice 
and  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  regulatory  authority 
and  the  regulatory  authority  has  found  that 
the  requirements  for  renewal  have  not  been 
satisfied. 

<c)  A  permit  shall  terminate  If  the  per- 
mittee has  not  commenced  the  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  covered  by 
such  permit  within  three  years  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  permit. 

Sec  208.  PERMrr  Application  Require- 
ments; Information,  Insurance,  and  Rec- 
lamation Plans.— (a)  Each  application  for 
a  permit  under  a  State  program  or  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  the  provUions  of  this 
Act  shall  include  as  a  minimum  the  follow- 
ing Information — 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
permit  applicant;  (B)  every  legal  owner  of 
record  of  the  property  (surface  and  mineral) 
to  be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  record  of 
any  leasehold  In  the  property;  (D)  any  pur- 
chaser of  record  of  the  property  under  a  real 
estate  contract;  (E)  the  operator  if  he  is  a 
person  different  from  the  applicant;  and  (F) 
If  any  of  these  are  business  entitles  other 
than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  principals,  officers,  and  resi- 
dent agent: 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
Of  record  of  aU  surface  area  within  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  any  part  of  the  permit  area; 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
mining  permits  in  the  State  held  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  permit  numbers; 

(4)  if  the  applicant  is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  following  where  applicable  (A)  the 
name  and  address  of  each  partner  owning 
3  per  centum  or  more  of  the  partnership, 
and  (B)  the  name  and  address  of  each 
shareholder  owning  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  shares,  together  with  the  number  and 
percentage  of  any  class  of  voting  shares  of 
the  entity  which  such  shareholder  is  au- 
thorized to  vote; 

(5)  a  statemeift  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  ap- 
plicant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State 
mining  permit  which  subsequent  to  1960  has 
been  suspended  or  revoked  or  has  had  a 
mining  bond  or  similar  security  deposited 
in  lieu  of  bond  forfeited  and,  if  so,  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  facts  Involved: 

(6)  such  maps  and  topographical  infor- 
mation. Including  the  location  of  all  under- 
ground mines  in  the  area,  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  require  which  shall  be  in 
sufficient  detail  to  clearly  indicate  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  overburden  to  b« 
disturbed,  the  coal  to  be  mined,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  area  to  be  affected;' 

(7)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertise- 
ment of  the  ownership,  location,  and  bound- 
artes  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  such  ad- 
vertisement shall  be  placed  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  the  locality  of  the 
proposed  site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four 
successive  weeks  and  may  be  submitted  to 
the  regulating  authority  after  the  applica- 
tion is  filed;  *^^ 

(8)  the  anticipated  starting  date  of  the 
proposed  operation: 

(9)  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  operation; 
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(10>  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  the  surface  stream  or  tributary  Into 
which  surface  and  pit  drainage  will  be  dis- 
charged; 

(11)  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  area  affected; 

(12)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, the  cUmatologlcal  factors  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  land  to  be  af- 
fected. Including  the  average  seasonal  precipi- 
tation, the  average  direction  and  velocity  of 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  seasonal  tempera- 
ture ranges; 

(13)  such  other  information  as  the  regu- 
latory authority  may  require;  and 

(14)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologlc 
consequences  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrologlc  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  and  the  collection  of 
sufficient  data  for  the  mine  site  and  sur- 
rounding area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be 
made  of  the  probable  cumulative  Impacts  of 
all  anticipated  mining  in  the  area  upon  the 
hydrology  of  the  area  and  particularly  upon 
water  availability.  For  those  mining  anxl  rec- 
lamation operations  which  remove  or  dis- 
turb strata  that  serve  eis  aquifers  which  sig- 
nificantly insure  the  hydrologlc  balance  of 
water  use  either  on  or  off  the  mining  site, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  sjjeclfy: 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above 
and  below  the  mine  site  as  well  as  In  the 
potential  zone  of  Influence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  and  samples  of  ground  water  aqui- 
fers potentially  affected  by  the  mining  and 
also  directly  below  the  lowermost  (deepest) 
coal  seam  to  be  mined; 

(C)  the  maintenance  of  records  of  well  logs 
and  boreholes;  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 

The  monitoring,  data  collection  and  analysis 
required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  standards  and  procedures 
set  forth  by  the  regulatory  authority  In  or- 
der to  assure  their  reliability  and  validity. 

(b)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority as  part  of  the  permit  application  a 
certificate  Issued  by  an  Insurance  company 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  United 
States  certifying  that  the  applicant  has  a 
public  liability  insurance  policy  in  force  for 
the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  which  such  permit  Is  sought,  or 
evidence  that  the  applicant  has  satisfied 
other  State  or  Federal  self- insurance  require- 
ments. Such  policy  shall  provide  for  personal 
Injury  and  property  damage  protection  In  an 
amount  adequate  to  compensate  any  persons 
damaged  as  a  result  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
State  law.  Such  policy  shall  be  maintained  In 
full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  the 
permit  or  any  renewal,  including  the  length 
of  all  reclamation  operations. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority as  part  of  the  permit  application  a 
reclamation  plan  which  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

Sec.  209.  PsBMrr  Application  Approvai. 
PaocEDUREs. — (a)  The  reg\ilatory  authority 
shall  notify  the  applicant  for  a  permit  within 
a  period  of  time  established  by  law  or  regu- 
lation whether  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  If  approved,  the  per- 
mit shall  be  issued  after  the  performance 
bond  or  deposit  required  by  section  210  has 
been  filed.  If  the  application  U  disapproved, 
specific  reasons  therefor  must  be  set  forth 
in  the  notification.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  applicant  is  notified  that  the  permit  or 
any  portion  thereof  has  been  denied,  the 
applicant  may  request  a  hearing  on  the  rea- 


sons for  said  disapproval.  A  hearing  shall  be 
held  within  thirty  days  of  the  request.  With- 
in thirty  days  after  the  hearing  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  Issue  and  furnish  the 
applicant  the  written  decision  of  the  regula- 
tory authority  granting  or  denying  the  per- 
mit In  whole  or  In  part  and  stating  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

(b)  No  permit  wUl  be  Issued  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  (1)  all  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Program  have  been  compiled  with,  and 
(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that  rec- 
lamation as  required  by  this  Act  and  the 
State  or  Federal  Program  can  be  accom- 
plished under  the  Reclamation  Plan  con- 
tained in  the  permit  application. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  not  is- 
sue any  new  sturface  mining  permit  or  renew 
or  revise  any  existing  surface  mining  permit 
of  any  operator  if  It  finds  that  the  applicant 
or  operator  has  failed  and  continues  to  fall 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  Federal  Program. 

(d)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions or  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  having  responsibilities  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  operations  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  written  objections  to  any 
permit  application  within  thirty  days  after 
the  last  publication  of  the  advertisement 
pursuant  to  clause  208(a)  (7) .  If  written  ob- 
jections are  filed,  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  locality  of 
the  proposed  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  such  objections  and  after  appropriate  no- 
tice and  publication  of  the  date,  time,  and 
location  of  such  hearing. 

(e)  Any  person  or  government  agency  hav- 
ing an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  proposed  surface  mining  c^- 
erations,  who  has  participated  In  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  as  an  applicant,  protest- 
ant,  or  objector,  and  who  is  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  be  entitled  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  decision  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  tn  accordance  with  Stat© 
or  Federal  law.  Where  Federal  Jurisdiction 
exists  it  shall  be  exercised  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  proposed  stirface  mining  operation  is 
situated. 

Sec.  210.  PniroBMANci  Bonds — (a)  After 
a  surface  mining  and  reclamation  permit  ap- 
plication has  been  approved  but  before  such 
a  permit  Is  issued,  the  applicant  shall  file 
with  the  regulatory  authority,  on  a  form 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  a  bond  for  performance  payable, 
as  appropriate,  to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
State,  and  conditioned  upon  faithful  per- 
formance of  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  permit.  The  bond  shall  cover  that 
area  of  land  within  the  permit  area  upon 
which  the  operator  will  Initiate  and  conduct 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
within  the  Initial  term  of  the  permit.  As  suc- 
ceeding increments  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  are  to  be  Initiated  and 
conducted  within  the  i)ennlt  area,  the  per- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  regulator  author- 
ity an  additional  bond  or  bonds  to  cover 
such  Increments  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  bond  required  for 
each  bonded  area  shall  depend  upon  the 
reclamation  requirements  of  the  approved 
permit  and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regu- 
latory authority  on  the  basis  of  at  least  two 
Independent  estimates.  The  amount  of  the 
bond  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  reclamation  plan  if  the  work  had 
to  be  i>erformed  by  a  third  party  In  the  event 
of  forfeiture  Eind  In  no  case  shall  the  bond 
be  lees  than  $10,000. 

(b)  Liability  under  the  bond  shall  be  for 
the  duration  of  the  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation  operation   and   for   a  period   of  five 


years  thereafter,  except  In  thoee  areas  where 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  26  inches  or 
lees,  the  period  of  liability  shall  extend  for 
ten  years,  unless  sooner  released  as  herein- 
after provided  in  this  Act.  The  bond  shall  be 
executed  by  the  operator  and  a  corporate 
surety  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  State 
where  such  operation  is  located,  except  that 
the  operator  may  elect  to  deposit  cash,  nego- 
tiable bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  such  State,  or  negotiable  certificates 
of  deposit  of  any  bank  organized  or  trans- 
acting business  in  the  United  States.  The 
cash  deposit  or  market  value  of  such  securi- 
ties shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  bond  required  for  the  bonded 
area. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  require 
a  deposit  or  accept  the  bond  of  the  applicant 
Itself,  when  the  applicant  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  authority 
the  existence  of  a  suitable  agent  to  receive 
service  of  process  and  a  history  of  financial 
solvency  and  continuous  operation  sufficient 
for  authorization  to  self-insure  or  bond  such 
amount. 

(d)  The  amoimt  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  and  the  terms  of  each  acceptance  of 
the  applicants  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
regulatory  authority  from  time  to  time  as 
affected  land  acreages  are  Increased  or  where 
the  cost  of  future  reclamation  obviously 
changes. 

Sec.  211.  Release  or  Performance  Bonds 
OB  Deposits. — (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a 
request  with  the  regulatory  authority  for  the 
release  of  all  or  part  of  the  performance  bond 
or  deposit.  Within  thirty  days  after  any  ap- 
plication for  bond  or  deposit  release  has  been 
filed  with  the  regulatory  authority,  the  oper- 
ator shall  submit  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
placed  on  five  successive  days  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  locality  of 
the  surface  mining  operation.  Such  advertise- 
ment shall  be  considered  part  of  any  Isond 
release  application  and  shall  contain  a  noti- 
fication of  the  location  of  the  land  affected, 
the  number  of  acres,  the  permit  number  and 
the  date  approved,  the  amount  of  the  bond 
filed  and  the  portion  sought  to  be  released, 
and  the  tyi>e  of  reclamation  work  performed. 
In  addition,  as  part  of  any  bond  release  ap- 
plication, the  applicant  shall  submit  copies 
of  letters  which  he  has  sent  to  adjoining 
property  ovwiers,  local  governmental  bodies, 
planning  agencies,  and  sewage  and  water 
treatment  authorities,  or  water  companies 
tn  the  locality  In  which  the  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  activities  took  place,  notify- 
ing them  of  his  Intention  to  seek  release 
from  the  bond. 

(b)  The  regulatory  authority  may  release 
In  whole  or  In  part  said  bond  or  deposit  If  the 
authority  Is  satisfied  that  reclamation  cov- 
ered by  the  bond  or  deposit  or  portion  thereof 
has  been  accomplished  as  required  by  this 
Act :  Provided,  however,  That — 

(1)  no  bond  shall  be  fully  released  until  all 
reclamation  requirements  of  this  Act  are 
fully  met,  and 

(2)  an  inspection  and  evaluation  of  the 
affected  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  is  made  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity or  its  authorized  representative  prior  to 
the  release. 

(c)  If  the  regulatory  authority  disapproves 
the  application  for  release  of  the  bond  or 
portion  thereof,  the  authority  shtill  notify 
the  permittee,  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons 
for  disapproval  and  recommending  corrective 
actions  necessary  to  secure  said  release.  The 
permittee  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  to  take  such  corrective  actions. 

(d)  If  requested  by  any  person  having  an 
Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  failure  of  the  permittee  to  have  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental 
entity,  the  regulatory  authority  shall,  within 
30  days  after  appropriate  public  notice,  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  surface  mining  and 
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reclamation  operations  covered  by  a  perform- 
ance bond.  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  after 
the  release  of  50  per  centum  or  more  and 
prior  to  the  release  of  90  per  centum  of  such 
bond. 

Sec.  212.  Revision  and  Revocation  of  Per- 
mits.—  (a)  Once  granted  a  permit  may  not 
be  revoked  unless:  (1)  the  regulatory  au- 
thority gives  the  permittee  prior  notice  of 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  permit,  the 
State  Program  or  Federal  Program,  or  this 
Act  and  affords  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
of  not  les^  than  fifteen  days  or  more  than 
one  year  within  which  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion; and  (2)  the  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines, after  a  public  hearing,  if  requested 
by  the  permittee,  that  the  permittee  remains 
in  violation.  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
Issue  and  furnish  the  permittee  a  written 
decision  either  affirming  or  rescinding  the 
revocation  and  stating  the  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  (1)  During  the  term  of  the  permit  the 
permittee  may  submit  an  application,  to- 
gether with  a  revised  reclamation  plan,  to 
the  regulatory  authority  for  a  revision  of  the 
permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  reclamation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  and  the  State  or  Federal 
Program  can  be  accomplished  under  the  re- 
vised Reclamation  Plan.  The  revision  shall 
be  approved  or  disapproved  within  a  period 
of  time  established  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Program.  The  regulatory  authority  shall  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  a  determination  of  the 
scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  request  for  which 
all  permit  application  Information  require- 
ments and  procedures,  including  notice  and 
hearings,  shall  apply:  Provided.  That  any  re- 
visions which  propose  a  substantial  change 
in  the  Intended  future  use  of  the  land  or  sig- 
nificant alterations  In  the  Reclamation  Plan 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  be  subject  to  notice 
and  hearing  requirements. 

(3)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  revi- 
sions must  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(c)  No  transfer,  assignment  or  sale  of  the 
rights  granted  under  any  permit  Issued  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act  shall  be  made  without  the 
written  approval  of  the  regulatory  authority. 

Sec.  213.  Criteria  for  Sttrface  Mining  and 
Reclamation  Operations. — (a)  Each  Rec- 
lamation Plan  submitted  as  part  of  a  permit 
application  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
program  or  a  Federal  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  include.  In  the 
degree  of  detail  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
reclamation  required  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Program  can  be  accomplished,  a  statement 
Of: 

( 1 )  the  condition  of  the  land  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit  prior  to  any  mining  includ- 
ing: 

(A)  the  uses  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
application  and.  if  the  land  has  a  history 
of  previous  mining,  the  uses  which  preceded 
any  mining; 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  land  prior  to  any 
mining  to  support  a  variety  of  uses  giving 
consideration  to  soil  and  foundation  char- 
acteristics, topography,  and  vegetative  cover; 

(2)  the  use  which  is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  the  land  following  reclamation.  Including 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of 
the  reclaimed  land  to  support  a  variety  of 
alternative  uses  and  the  relationship  of  such 
use  to  existing  land  use  policies  and  plans, 
and  the  comments  of  any  State  and  local 
governments  or  agencies  thereof  which  would 
have  to  approve  or  authorize  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land   following  reclamation; 

(3)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed 
to  be  used  in  mining  and  reclamation  and  a 
description  of  the  major  equipment:  a  plan 
for  the  control  of  surface  water  drainage 
and  of  water  accumulation;  a  plan  where  ap- 
propriate for  backfilling.  soU  stabilization, 
and   compacting,   grading,   and   appropriate 


revegetatlon  (where  vegetation  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  mining);  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  acre  of  the  reclamation,  includ- 
ing a  statement  as  to  how  the  permittee 
plans  to  comply  with  each  of  the  require- 
ments set  out  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section; 

(4)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  comply  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quality  laws  and 
regulations  and  any  applicable  health  and 
safety  standards; 

(5)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  Reclamation  Plan  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  local,  physical, 
environmental,  and  cllmatologlcal  conditions 
and  current  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nologies; 

(6)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  insuring  the  maximum  practicable  re- 
covery of  the  mineral  resource; 

(7)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  in  the 
reclamation  plan; 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  making  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  consistent  with  applicable 
State  and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs; 

(9)  all  lands,  Interests  In  lands,  or  options 
on  such  interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  Interests  in  lands  by  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit:  Provided, 
That  any  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
State  law  shall  be  held  In  confidence  by  the 
regulatory  authority;  and 

(10)  the  results  of  test  borings  which  the 
applicant  has  made  at  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit.  Including  the  location  of  sub- 
surface water,  and  an  analysis  of  the  chemi- 
cal properties  including  tujld  forming  proper- 
ties of  the  mineral  and  overburden:  Pro- 
vided, That  Information  about  the  mineral 
shall  be  withheld  by  the  regulatory  authority 
If  the  applicant  so  requests. 

(b)  Each  State  Program  and  each  Federal 
Program  shall  Include  regulations  which  at 
a  minimum  require  each  permittee  to — 

(1)  return  all  surface  areas  to  a  condition 
which  does  not  present  a  hazard  to  public 
health,  safety,  or  property  and  is  capable  of 
supporting  (a)  the  uses  which  existed  imme- 
diately prior  to  any  mining,  or  if  approved 
by  the  regulatory  authority  pursuant  to  the 
approval  of  the  permit  or  any  revision 
thereof,  (b)  other  alternate  uses  suitable  to 
the  locality; 

(2)  backfill,  compact  (where  advisable  to 
Insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials)  and  grade  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  of  the  land  with 
all  hlghwalls,  spoil  piles,  and  depressions 
eliminated,  unless  the  operator  demonstrates 
that  the  overburden  is  Insufficient  (giving 
due  consideration  to  volumetric  expansion) 
to  restore  the  approximate  original  contour. 
In  which  case  the  backfilling,  compacting, 
and  grading  required  shall  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  acid-forming,  saline,  and  toxic  ma- 
terials, to  achieve  an  angle  of  repose  based 
upon  soil  and  climate  characteristics  for  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected,  and  to  achieve 
an  environmentally  sound  condition  and  a 
desirable  use  of  the  reclaimed  area; 

(3)  stabilize  apd  protect  all  surface  areas 
affected  by  the  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations to  effectively  control  erosion  and  at- 
tendant air  and  water  pollution,  such  stabili- 
zation and  reclamation  to  include  soil  com- 
pewjtlon,  where  advisable,  and  establishment 
of  a  stable  and  self-regenerating  vegetative 
cover  (where  cover  existed  prior  to  mining) 
which,  where  advisable,  shall  be  comprised 
of  native  vegetation; 

(4)  segregate  and  preserve  topsoll  unless 
replaced  simultaneously  as  part  of  the  mining 
operation  and  use  the  best  available  other 
soil  material  from  the  mining  cycle  to  cover 
spoil  material  unless  the  permit  applicant 
provides  evidence  in  the  Reclsimation  Plan 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  regulatory  authority 


that  another  method  of  soil  conservation 
would  be  at  least  equally  effective  for  re- 
vegetation  purposes; 

(5)  protect  offslte  areas  from  slides  or 
damage  occurring  during  the  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations,  and  not  deposit 
spoil  material  or  locate  any  part  of  the 
operations  or  waste  accumulations  outside 
the  permit  area; 

(6)  Insure  that  when  performing  surface 
mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris,  abandoned 
or  disabled  equipment,  spoil  material,  or 
waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on  the  nat- 
ural downslope  below  the  bench  or  mining 
cut,  except  that  soil  or  spoil  material  from 
the  Initial  cut  of  earth  in  a  new  surface 
mining  operation  can  be  placed  on  a  limited 
and  specified  area  of  the  downslope  below 
the  initial  cut  if  the  permittee  demonstrates 
that  such  sou  or  spoU  material  wUl  not  slide 
and  that  the  other  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section can  still  be  met:  Provided.  That  spoil 
material  not  required  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  approximate  original  contour  on 
any  site  may  be  permanently  stored  at  such 
offslte  spoil  storage  areas  as  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  designate  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  such  area  shall  be  deemed 
in  all  respects  to  be  a  part  of  the  lands 
affected  by  mining  operations; 

(7)  protect  the  quality  of  water  and  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  water  m  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
by: 

(A)  avoiding  acid  mine  drainage  by  (1) 
preventing  or  retaining  drainage  from  acid 
producing  deposits,  or  (11)  treating  drainage 
to  acceptable  standards  of  acidity  and  Iron 
content  before  releasing  it  to  water  courses; 

(B)  conducting  surface  mining  operations 
so  as  to  minimize  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  adverse  effects  of  water  runoff  from 
the  disturbed  area; 

(C)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  prevent  acid 
drainage   to  ground   and   surface   waters; 

(D)  not  removing.  Interrupting,  or 
destroying  surface  waters  during  the  mining 
or  reclamation  process  except  that  surface 
waters  may  be  relocated  where  consistent 
with  the  operator's  approved  reclamation 
plan; 

(E)  restoring  recharge  capacity  of  the 
aquifer  at  the  mine  site  and  protecting  al- 
luvial valley  floors;  and 

(P)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(8)  insure  the  control  of  surface  opera- 
tions incident  to  underground  mining  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  surface  area, 
and  providing  for  the  proper  sealing  of 
shafts,  tunnels,  and  entryways  and  the  fill- 
ing of  exploratory  holes  no  longer  necessary 
for  mining,  maxlmizmg  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable return  of  mine  and  processing  waste, 
tailings,  and  any  other  waste  incident  to 
the  mining  operation,  to  the  mine  workings 
or  excavations,  and,  where  such  wastes  are 
disposed  of  In  other  areas,  providing  for  de- 
sign and  construction  of  water  retention 
facilities  so  as  to  assure  (a)  that  the  location 
will  not  endanger  public  health  and  safety 
should  failure  occur  (b)  that  oonstructlon 
will  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary  sta- 
bility with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1954, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-09),  to  assure 
against  failure;  (c)  that  leachate  will  not 
pollute  surface  or  ground  water;  a-id  (d) 
that  final  contour  of  the  waste  accumulation 
will  be  compatible  with  the  surrounding 
terrain; 

(9)  Insure  that  all  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  disposed 
of  In  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  ground  or  surface  waters  or  sus- 
tained combustion; 
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(10)  Insure  that  explosives  are  iised  only 
In  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  regulatory  authority; 

(11)  Insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  In  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner and  as  contemporaneously  as  practicable 
with  the  surface  mining  op>eratloiis; 

(12)  Insure  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  postmlning  conditions  of  access  roads 
Into  and  across  the  site  of  operations  will 
control  or  prevent  erosion  and  sUtatlon,  pol- 
lution of  water,  damage  to  fish  or  wildlife 
or  their  habitat,  or  public  or  private  prop- 
erty: Provided,  That  the  regulatory  author- 
ity may  permit  the  retention  after  mining 
of  certain  access  roads  where  consistent 
with  State  and  local  land  use  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  where  necessary  may  permit  a 
limited  exception  to  the  restoration  of  ap- 
proximate original  contour  for  that  purpose: 

(13)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  taking  into 
consideration  the  physical.  cUmatologlcal, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  site,  and  to 
Insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery 
of  the  mineral  resources;  and 

(14)  a  detailed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  (A) 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  systems,  both  on  and  off-site, 
from  adverse  effects  of  the  raining  and  rec- 
lamation process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of  pres- 
ent users  to  such  water. 

(c)  (1)  Each  State  program  may  and  each 
Federal  progranj  shall  Include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  this  subsection. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  (3)  and  (4),  a  vari- 
ance from  the  requirement  to  restore  to 
approximate  original  contour  set  forth  in 
subsection  213(b)(2)  of  this  section  may  be 
granted  for  the  surface  mining  of  coal  where 
the  mining  operation  will  remove  an  entire 
coal  seam  running  through  the  upper  frac- 
tion of  a  mountain,  ridge,  or  hill  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  (4)  (A)  hereof) 
by  removing  all  of  the  overburden  and  cre- 
ating a  level  plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  con- 
tour with  no  highwalls  remaining  and  capa- 
ble of  supporting  postmlning  uses  in  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a 
variance  for  a  surface  mining  operation  of 
the  nature  described  In  subsection  (c)(2) 
where — 

(A)  the  applicant  has  established  that  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  as  reclaimed  pur- 
suant to  the  variance  will  be  a  use — 

(i)  the  need  for  which  is  greater  than  the 
need  for  that  use  which  would  be  served  by 
returning  to  the  approximate  original  con- 
tour; and 

(ii)  which  will  serve  an  equivalent  or 
higher  socially  beneflcial  purpose. 

(B)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlning  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  wUl  be 
achieved  as  specified  in  the  reclamation  p".an; 

(C)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs: 

(D)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
government  body  of  the  unit  of  general-pur- 
pose government  in  which  the  land  Is  located 
and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which  the 
regulatory  agency,  in  Its  description,  de- 
termines to  have  an  interest  in  the  proposed 
use.  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days  to  review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
use: 

(E)  a  public  hearing  is  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  surface  mining  operation 
prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  including 
a  variance:  and 

(F)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 


(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
require  that — 

(A)  for  a  variance  granted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2),  the  toe  of  the  coal  seam 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  it  are 
retained  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion; 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  is  stable; 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  Inward  from  the  outslopes  ex- 
cept at  specified  points; 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
watercourses;  and 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
wUl  be  met. 

(5)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  promul- 
gate specific  regulations  to  govern  the  grant- 
ing of  variances  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  2^6  (c) . 

Sec.  214.  Inspections. —  (a)  The  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  made  such  Inspections  of 
any  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  Programs,  or  to  develop 
or  enforce  any  Federal  Program,  and  for 
such  purposes  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  shall  have  a  reasonable  right 
of  entry  to  any  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion op>eratlons. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting in  the  development,  administration, 
and  enforcement  of  any  State  or  Federal 
Program  under  this  Act  or  In  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  any  permit  under 
this  Act,  or  of  determining  whether  any  per- 
son is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act — 

(1)  the  regulatory  authority  shall  require 
each  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  main- 
tain appropriate  records,  (B)  make  reports, 
(C)  Install,  use,  and  maintain  any  neces- 
sary monitoring  equipment,  and  (D)  pro- 
vide such  other  information  relative  to  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  as 
the  regulatory  authority  deems  reasonable 
and  necessary;  and 

(2)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  upon  presentation  of 
appropriate  credentials  (A)  shall  have  a  right 
of  entry  to,  upon  or  through  any  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  any 
premises  in  which  any  records  required  to  be 
maintained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  located  and  (B)  may  at  reason- 
able times  have  access  to  and  copy  any 
records,  inspect  any  monitoring  equipment 
or  method  of  operation  required  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  (1)  occur  on  a  random  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  covered  by  each  permit;  (11) 
occur  without  prior  notice  to  the  permittee 
or  his  agents  or  employees  and  (ill)  include 
the  filing  of  insp)ectlon  reports  adequate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  copy  of 
each  inspection  report  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  permittee  and  be  available  for  public  re- 
view. The  permittee  or  his  agents  or  em- 
ployees shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
accompany  the  Inspector  during  the  inspec- 
tion. 

(d)  Permits  Issued  under  State  Programs  or 
Federal  Programs  and  the  permittees'  Recla- 
mation Plans  shall  be  filed  on  public  record 
with  appropriate  officials  in  each  county  or 
other  appropriate  subdivision  of  the  State  in 
which  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions under  such  permits  will  be  conducted. 

(e)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  a  clearly 
visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name,  busi- 
ness address,  and  phone  number  of  the  per- 
mittee and  the  permit  number  of  the  permit 
which  covers  such  operations. 

(f )  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information  ob- 
tained under  this  section  by  the  regulatory 
authority  which  are  not  within  the  excep- 


tions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  552)  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
Sec  215.  Federal  Enforcement. —  (a) 
Whenever,  on  the  l>asls  of  any  Information 
available  to  him,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  may  be  m  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or  any  permit 
condition  required  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  regulatory  authority  in 
the  State  in  which  such  alleged  violation 
exists  and  the  State  shall  proceed  under  the 
approved  program. 

(b)  When,  on  the  basis  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  any  per- 
son Is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act  which  violation  creates  a  danger  to  life, 
health,  or  property,  or  would  cause  significant 
harm  to  the  environment,  the  Secretary  or 
his  inspectors  may  immediately  order  a  cessa- 
tion of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations or  the  portion  thereof  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  violation  and  provide  such 
person  a  reasonable  time  to  correct  the  viola- 
tion. Such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing concerning  such  an  order  of  cessation 
within  three  days  of  the  issuance  of  the  order. 
If  such  person  shall  fail  to  obey  the  order  so 
Issued,  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  insti- 
tute civil  or  criminal  actions  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  vio- 
lations of  an  approved  State  Program  appear 
to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to  en- 
force such  State  Program  effectively,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  failure  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day 
after  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public  notice 
of  such  finding.  During  the  period  beglnnmg 
with  such  public  notice  and  ending  when 
such  State  satisfies  the  Secretary  that  it  will 
enforce  such  State  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  enforce  any  permit  condition  required 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  person 
by  issuing  an  order  to  comply  with  such  per- 
mit condition  or  by  bringing  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action,  or  both,  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Any  order  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  take  effect  immediately.  A  copy  of  any 
order  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sent 
to  the  State  regulatory  authority  In  the  State 
in  which  the  violation  occurs.  Each  order 
shall  set  forth  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation  and  the  remedial  ac- 
tion required,  and  establish  a  reasonable  time 
for  compliance,  taking  into  account  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  violation,  any  Irreparable 
harmful  effects  upon  the  environment,  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applica- 
ble requirements.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
order  or  notice  under  this  section  is  issued 
to  a  corporation,  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  be 
Issued  to  appropriate  corporate  officers. 

(e)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  CSeneral  may  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  in  which  the  Eiffected  opera- 
tion is  located  for  a  restraining  order  or  In- 
junction or  other  appropriate  remedy  to  en- 
force any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(f)(1)  If  any  person  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  any  Federal  program,  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  Act,  after  notice  of  such  failure  and 
expiration  of  any  period  allowed  for  correc- 
tive action,  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
failure.  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  such  penalty. 

(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  a  Federal  program,  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition 
required  by  this  Act,  or  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification  In 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  oth- 
er document  filed  or  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  Act,  or  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  know- 
ingly and  willfully  renders  Inaccurate  any 
monitoring  device  or  method  or  record  re- 
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quired  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(g)  Wherever  a  corporation  or  other  entity 
violates  a  Federal  program,  any  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  required 
by  this  Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent 
of  such  corporation  or  entity  who  authorized, 
ordered,  or  carried  out  such  violation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  fines  or  imprison- 
ment as  provided  for  under  subsection  (f )  of 
this  section. 

(h)  The  remedies  prescribed  in  this  section 
shall  be  concurrent  and  cumulative  and  the 
exercise  of  one  docs  not  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  the  others.  Further,  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed In  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedies  afforded  by  this  Act 
or  by  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

Sec.  216.  Designation  of  Land  Areas  Un- 

StJITABLE    FOR    SURTACE    MINING. (a)(1)     EaCh 

state  Program  or  Federal  Program  shall  In- 
clude a  process  for  review  of  potential  sur- 
face mining  areas  capable  of  making  objec- 
tive decisions  based  upon  competent  and 
scientifically  sound  data  and  Information  as 
to  which.  If  any,  land  areas  of  a  State  are 
unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface 
mining  operations.  This  process  shall  be  in- 
tegrated as  closely  as  possible  with  existing 
Ihnd  use  plans  and  programs.  The  initial 
review  shall  be  completed  within  three  years 
after  implementation  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Program. 

(2)  An  area  may  be  designated  unsuitable 
for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  mining 
operations  if 

(A)  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  is  not  physically  or  eco- 
nomically possible; 

(B)  surface  mining  operations  In  a  partic- 
ular area  would  be  incompatible  with  exist- 
ing land  use  plans  and  programs;  or 

(C)  the  area  Is  an  area  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern. 

Provided,  however.  That  no  area  shall  be 
designated  unsuitable  for  surface  mining 
operations  on  which  surface  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  under  a  permit  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  as  to  which 
firm  plans  for  and  substantial  legal  and  fi- 
nancial commitments  in  such  operations  are 
in  existence  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That 
prior  to  any  designation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(C),  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  prepare  a  detailed  statement  on  (I)  the 
potential  coal  resources  of  the  area,  (II)  the 
demand  for  coal  resources,  and  (HI)  the  Im- 
pact of  such  designation  on  the  environ- 
ment, the  economy  and  the  supply  of  coal: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  designation 
process  shall  provide  for  an  appeals  process 
for  any  interested  party  as  defined  by  law 
or  regulation  concerning  the  designation  of 
any  land  as  unsuitable  for  surface  mining 
operations  or  the  termination  of  such  desig- 
nation when  such  action  Is  taken  other  than 
by  Federal  or  State  law. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"area  of  critical  environmental  concern" 
means  areas  as  defined  and  designated  by 
the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development 
could  result  in  serious  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment, life  or  property,  or  the  long  term 
public  interest  which  is  of  more  than  local 
significance.  Such  areas,  subject  to  State 
definition  of  their  extent,  shall  include — 

(A)  "Fragile  or  historic  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  Incompatible  development 
could  result  in  irreversible  damage  to  Im- 
portant historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  es- 
thetic values  or  natural  systems  which  are 
of  more  than  local  significance,  such  lands 
to  Include  shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams:  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems  and 
geological  formations;  significant  wildlife 
lablts;  and  unique  scenic  or  historic  areas; 


(B)  "Natural  hazard  lands"  where  uncon- 
trolled or  incompatible  development  could 
reasonably  endanger  life  and  property,  such 
lands  to  include  flood  plains  and  areas  fre- 
quently subject  to  weather  disasters,  areas 
of  unstable  geological,  ice,  or  snow  forma- 
tions, and  areas  with  seismic  or  volcanic  ac- 
tivity; 

(C)  "Renewable  resource  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  Incompatible  development 
which  results  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of  con- 
tinued long-range  productivity  could  en- 
danger future  water,  food,  and  fit>er  require- 
ments of  more  than  local  concern,  such  lands 
to  Include  watershed  lands,  aqulfiers  and 
aqulfier  recharge  areas,  significant  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  forest  lands; 
and 

(D)  such  additional  areas  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. 

Provided,  however.  That  if  a  State  land  use 
plan  which  designates  "areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern"  is  In  effect,  the  desig- 
nation in  that  plan  shall  be  conclusive  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(4)  Any  interested  citizen  as  defined  by  law 
and  regulation  shall  have  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  regulatory  authority  to  have  an  area 
designated  as  unsuitable  for  surface  mining 
operations,  or  to  have  such  a  designation  ter- 
minated. Whenever  such  a  petition  contains 
allegations  of  facts  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  establish  the  allegations, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  make  a  writ- 
ten decision  on  the  petition. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  review  of  the  Federal 
lands  to  determine,  pursuant  to  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  clause  (2)  and  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  whether  there  are  areas  on  Federal 
lands  which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain 
types  of  surface  mining  ojjeratlons.  When  the 
Secretary  determines  an  area  on  Federal  lands 
to  be  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types  of 
surface  mining  operations,  he  shall  withdraw 
such  area  or  he  may  condition  any  mineral 
leasing  In  a  manner  so  as  to  limit  surface 
mining  operations  on  such  area. 

(c)  No  surface  mining  operation  except 
those  which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted — 

(1)  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  Nation- 
al System  of  Trails,  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  National  Recreation  Areas 
designated  by  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  which  will  adversely  affect  any  puLllcly 
owned  park  unless  approved  Jointly  by  the 
regulatory  authority  and  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over  the 
park. 

Sec  217.  Federal  Lands. —  (a)  No  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  Implement  a  Federal  Lands  Program 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  taking  place 
pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  on  any  Federal 
lands:  Provided,  That  except  as  provided  in 
section  403  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Indian  lands.  The  Fed- 
eral Lands  Program  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
corporate all  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  shall  take  mto  consideration  the  diverse 
physical,  cUmatologlcal,  and  other  unique 
characteristics  of  the  Federal  lands  in  ques- 
tion. Where  Federal  lands  In  a  State  with  an 
approved  State  Program  are  involved,  the 
Federal  Lands  Program  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
include  the  requirements  of  the  approved 
State  Program. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
Federal  Lands  Program  shall  be  Incorporated 
by  reference  or  otherwise  in  any  Federal  min- 
eral lease,  permit,  or  contract  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  which  may  involve  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations.  Incorpora- 


tion of  such  requirements  shall  not,  however, 
limit  In  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  subsequently  issue  new  regulations, 
revise  the  Federal  Lands  Program  to  deal 
with  changing  conditions  or  changed  tech- 
nology, and  to  require  any  surfaice  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  a  State  or  with  a  number  of 
States  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Federal-State 
Program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
on  land  areas  which  contain  lands  within 
any  State  and  Federal  lands  which  are  Inter- 
spersed or  checkerboarded  and  which  should, 
for  conservation  and  administrative  pur- 
poses, be  regulated  as  a  single  management 
unit.  To  Implement  a  Joint  Federal  State  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  States,  may  delegate  author- 
ity to  the  States,  or  may  accept  a  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  quality  of  administration  of  a 
single  permit  for  surface  minmg  and  rec- 
lamation operations. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
delegate  to  the  States  any  authority  or  Juris- 
diction to  regulate  or  administer  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  other 
activities  taking  place  on  the  Federal  lands. 

(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  open  or  develop  any 
new  or  previously  mined  and  abandoned  site 
for  coal  surface  mining  operations  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  no  person  shall  expand  by 
more  than  15  per  centum  existing  coal  sur- 
face mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  un- 
til the  Secretary  has  promulgated  and  im- 
plemented the  Federal  Lands  Program  unless 
such  person  has  first  obtained  an  interim 
permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  who  may  issue 
such  Interim  permits  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  until  twenty-two  months 
after  such  date  upon  application  made  by  the 
operator.  Such  application  and  permit  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  218.  Pttblic  Agencies,  Public  UriLrnES, 
AND  Public  Corporations. — Any  agency,  unit 
or  instrumentality  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government,  including  any  publicly  owned 
utility  or  publicly  owned  corporation  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  government,  which 
proposes  to  engage  In  surface  mining  opera- 
tions which  are  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  title  n  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  219.  (a)  Citizen  Suits. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
person  having  an  Interest  which  Is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person  Including — 

(A)  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  any  other  governmental  instrumental- 
ity or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  or  order  issued  by  the 
regulatory   authority;    or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  authority  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which 
is  not  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  or 
with  the  appropriate  State  regulatory  au- 
thority. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 
(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  In  wrltmg  under  oath  of 
the  violation  (1)  to  the  Secretary,  (11)  to  the 
State  In  which  the  violation  occurs,  and  (HI) 
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to   any   alleged    violator   of   the   provisions, 
regulations,  or  order,  or 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  State  has  com- 
menced and 'Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  there- 
under, or  the  order,  but  in  any  such  action 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States  any  person 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plantlff  has 
given  notice  in  writing  under  oath  of  such 
action  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
or  to  the  appropriate  State  regtilatory  au- 
thority, except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  Immediately  after  such  notification 
In  the  case  where  the  violation  or  order  or 
laclc  of  order  complained  of  constitutes  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  or  safety  of  the 
plaintiff  or  would  Immediately  affect  a  legal 
Interest  of  the  plaintiff. 

(c)(1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
may  be  brought  only  In  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  surface  mining  operation  com- 
plained of  Is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  State  regulatory  authority, 
if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter 
of  right 

(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  Is  appropriate.  The 
court  may.  If  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  Injunction  Is  sought,  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (In- 
cluding relief  against  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority). 

TITLE  in— ABANDONED  AND  UNRE- 
CLAIMED MINED  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  Abandontd  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund. —  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Fund  Initially  the  sum  $80,000,000  and 
such  other  sums  as  the  Congress  may  there- 
after authorize  to  be  appropriated. 

(C)  The  following  other  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Fund — 

( 1 )  moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  lease,  or 
rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title: 

(2)  moneys  derived  from  any  user  charge 
Imposed  on  or  for  land  reclaimed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  after  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance have  been  deducted;  and 

(3)  miscellaneous  receipts  accruing  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  administration  of  this 
Act  which  are  not  otherwise  encumbered. 

(d)  Moneys  in  the  Fund  subject  to  annual 
appropriation  by  the  Congress,  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
thia  title. 

Sec.  302.  AcQtnsmoN  and  Reclamation  or 

Abandoned  and  Unseclaimzd  Mined  Arzab. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  In  land  or  mineral 
rights  in  order  to  construct,  operate,  or  man- 
age reclamation  facilities  and  projects  con- 
stitutes acquisition  for  a  public  use  or  pxir- 
pose,  notwithstanding  that  the  Secretary 
plans  to  hold  the  Interest  In  land  or  mineral 
rights  so  acquired  as  an  open  space  or  for 
recreation,  or  to  resell  the  land  following 
completion  of  the  reclamation  facility  or 
project. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  any 
interest  therein  which  has  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  operations  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  has  not  been  re- 
turned to  productive  or  useful  purposes. 
Prior  to  making  any  acquisition  of  land  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
thorough  study  with  respect  to  those  tracts 
of  land  which  are  available  for  acquisition 
under  this  section  and  based  upon  those 
findings  he  shall  select  lands  for  purchase 
according  to  the  priorities  established  In  sub- 
section (1).  Title  to  all  lands  or  Interests 
therein  acquired  shall  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  no  deed  shall  be 
accepted  or  purchase  price  paid  until  the 
validity  of  the  title  Is  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  price  paid  for  land  under 
this  section  shall  take  Into  account  the  unre- 
stored  condition  of  the  land. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  when  the 
Secretary  seeks  to  acquire  an  Interest  In 
land  or  minersd  rights  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  person  holding  title 
to  such  Interest  he  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
such  Interest  or  right,  following  a  tender  of 
Just  compensation  as  awarded  by  a  Jury  to 
such  persons:  Provided,  however.  That  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence  because  of  the  likelihood  of  continu- 
ing or  Increasingly  harmful  effects  upon  the 
environment  which  would  substantially  In- 
crease the  cost  of  magnitude  of  reclamation 
or  of  continuing  or  Increasingly  serious 
threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health,  or  to  prop- 
erty, the  Secretary  may  take  such  Interest 
or  rights  Immediately  upon  payment  by  the 
United  States  either  to  such  person  or  Into 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  to 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest  or 
rights;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  also 
pay  to  such  person  any  further  amount  that 
may  be  subsequently  awarded  by  a  Jyry,  with 
mterest  from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

(d)  For  the  purjjoses  of  this  title,  when 
the  Secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  In- 
terest In  land  or  mineral  rights  and  cannot 
determine  which  i>erson  or  persons  hold  title 
to  such  Interest  or  rights,  the  Secretary  shall 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  file  a  con- 
demnation suit,  and  give  notice  and  may  take 
such  Interest  or  rights  Immedlatelv  upon 
payment  Into  court  of  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  shall  estimate  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  Interest  or  rights.  If  a  person 
or  persons  establish  title  to  such  Interest  or 
rights  within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their 
taking,  the  court  shall  transfer  the  payment 
to  such  person  or  persons  and  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  any  further  amount  that  may  be 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  negotiations  or 
awarded  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
taking.  If  no  person  or  persons  establish 
title  to  the  mterest  or  rights  within  six 
years  from  the  time  of  such  taking,  the  pay- 
ment shall  revert  to  the  Secretary  and  be 
deposited  In  the  Fund. 

(e)  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  lands  within 
their  boundaries  and  to  donate  such  lands  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under  appro- 
priate Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  States  In  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  but  in  no  event 
shall  any  grant  exceed  90  per  centtim  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands  for  which 
the  grant  Is  made.  When  a  State  has  made 
any  such  land  available  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  this  title,  such  State  shall 
have  a  preference  right  to  purchase  such 
lands  after  reclamation  at  fair  market  value 
less  the  SUte  portion  of  the  original  acqui- 
sition price. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acquired 


under  this  title.  In  preparing  specifications, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  specialized 
knowledge  or  experience  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  can  assist  him 
In  the  development  or  Implementation  of 
the  reclamation  program  required  under  this 
title. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  reclaim  the  lands 
acquired  under  this  title  In  accordance  with 
the  specifications  prepared  therefor  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f)  of  thU  section  as 
moneys  become  available   to   the   Fund. 

(h)  Administration  of  all  lands  reclaimed 
under  this  title  shall  be  in  the  Secretary 
until  disposed  of  by  him  as  set  forth  in  thU 
title. 

(1)  In  selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  and  In  formulatmg  regula- 
tions for  the  making  of  grants  to  the  States 
to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  (1)  to  lands 
which.  In  their  unreclaimed  state,  he  deems 
to  have  the  greatest  adverse  effect  on  the 
environment  or  constitute  the  greatest  threat 
to  life,  health,  or  safety  and  (2)  to  lands 
which  he  deems  suitable  for  public  recrea- 
tional use.  The  Secretary  shall  direct  that  the 
latter  lands,  once  acquired,  shall  be  reclaimed 
and  put  to  use  for  recreational  pvu-poses. 
Revenue  derived  from  such  lands,  once  re- 
claimed and  put  to  recreational  use.  shall  be 
used  first  to  insure  proper  maintenance  ot 
such  lands  and  facilities  thereon,  and  any 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Fund. 

(J)  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title  Is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  Industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  or  private  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  land  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  with  the  appropriate  notice,  in  the 
county  or  counties  or  the  appropriate  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  In  which  lands  acquired 
to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title  are  lo- 
cated. The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a  time 
which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and  gov- 
ernments the  maximum  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decision  concerning  the  use 
of  lands  once  reclaimed. 

Sec.  303.  Pilling  Voids  and  Sealinc  Tun- 
•^^^^^ — (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  voids 
and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels,  shafts, 
and  entryways  resulting  from  mining  con- 
stitute a  hazard  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  SUte,  Is  authorized  to  fill 
such  voids  and  seal  such  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  entryways  which  the  Secretary 
determines  could  endanger  life  and  property 
or  constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  puF- 
chase,  donation,  or  otherwise  such  Interest 
m  land  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  Continuing  Review  Relative  to 
Water  QUALrrr. — The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
directed  to  develop  regulations  and  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  mining  regions  to 
Identify  zones  or  watersheds  where  previously 
mined  and  unreclaimed  coal  surface  mine  op- 
erations due  to  erosion,  slltatlon,  or  toxic 
discharge  present  a  hazard  to  water  quality 
and  where  due  to  Inaccessibility,  low  land 
values,  or  unduly  high  reclamation  costa 
timely  reclamation  under  sections  301  and 
302  Is  either  economically  or  physically 
Infeaslble. 
Sec.  305.  An>  to  States  por  Reclamation 

AND  Rehabilitation  of  Non-Federal  Lands. 

(a)  In  any  zone  designated  under  the  re- 
view process  of  section  304  in  order  to  assist 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts.  In  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  wlthm  watershed  and 
subwBtershed  areas  plans  for  works  and 
measures  for  the  reclamation  and  rehabUl- 
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tatlon  of  non-Federal  lands  which  have  been 
damaged  by  suitace  mining  and  which  are 
presently  In  a  scarred  or  unreclaimed  condi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  States: 

( 1 )  to  provide  to  the  States  and  soU  conser- 
vation districts  technical  assistance  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  developing 
plans  for  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  such  lands,  which  plans  may  Include 
works  and  measures  such  as  revegctatlon, 
land  smoothing,  diversions,  grade  stoblllza- 
tlon  and  gully-control  structures,  debris 
basins,  bank  sloping,  drainage,  access  roads 
for  maintenance,  and  any  other  works,  meas- 
ures, or  practices  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;   and 

( 2 )  to  cooperate  and  enter  Into  agreements 
with,  and  to  make  grants  to  and  provide 
other  aid  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  m  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  effectua  ;  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  any  such  plan  that  has  been 
approved  by  tje  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  his  designated 
representative,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: Provided,  That  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  any  such  lands  Included  In  an  approved 
plan  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  total  cost  thereof. 

(b)  The  program  herein  authorized  shall 
apply  to  the  unreclaimed  or  unrehabllitated 
lands  damaged  by  surface  mining  located  In 
States  which  have  heretofore  enacted,  or 
shall  hereafter  enact,  legislation  requiring 
reclamation  or  rehabilitation  of  lands  dam- 
aged by  surface  mlnmg  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that — 

(1)  significant  public  benefits  will  l>e  de- 
rived from  the  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  lands; 

(2)  such  lands  were  damaged  by  surface 
mining  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  sometimes  referred  to  as  "orphan  lands"; 
and 

(3)  there  does  not  exist  a  contractual  or 
other  legal  requirement  for  the  adequate  rec- 
lamation or  rehabilitation  of  such  lands: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  carry  out  a  limited  program  of  reclama- 
tion of  lands  damaged  by  surface  mining  for 
demonstration  purposes  -u  those  States  which 
do  not  have  laws  requiring  reclamation  or 
rehabilitation  of  such  lands. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire as  a  condition  to  the  furnlshmg  of  as- 
sistance hereunder  to  any  owner  of  lands  In- 
cluded In  an  approved  plan  that  such  land- 
owner shall: 

( 1 )  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years  providing  for  the  installation 
and  malntenauce  of  the  needed  works  and 
measures  specified  in  such  plan;   and 

(2)  Install  or  cause  to  be  Installed  such 
needed  works  and  measures  In  accordance 
with  technical  specifications  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

TITLE    IV — ESTABLISHMENT    OF    MINING 
AND  AHNERAL  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Sec.  401.  Envikonmental  Research  Insti- 
tute Ponds. — (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  each  subsequent 
year  thereafter  sums  adequate  to  provide 
$100,000  to  each  of  the  several  States  In  the 
first  year,  $160,000  In  the  second  year,  $200,- 
000  In  the  third  year,  and  $260,000  each  year 
thereafter  to  assist  each  participating  State 
In  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  a 
competent   and   qualified   mining,   mmerals. 


and  related  environmental  research  Institute, 
center,  or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred  to  as   "Institute")    at  one    college  or 
university   \n  that  State,   which   college  or 
university  shall  be  the  tax-supported  school 
of  mines  or  shall  have  a  college  or  school  of 
mines,  or  a  tax-supported  college  or  univer- 
sity which  has  or  hereafter  establishes  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  such  as  a  school  or  depart- 
ment  wherein    education   and    research    are 
being  carried  out  in  the  minerals  engineering 
field;  Provided,  That  (1)  such  moneys  when 
appropriated    shall    be    made    available    to 
match,   on   a   dollar   for   dollar   basis,   non- 
Federal  funds  which  shall  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  to  support  the  Institute; 
(2)  If  there  is  more  than  one  such  college  or 
university  In  a  State,  funds  under  this  Act 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  a  designation  to  the 
contrary  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
be  paid  to  the  one  such  college  or  university 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
receive  the  same  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
determination  that  such  college  or  university 
has.  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have, 
the  capability  of  doing  effective  work  under 
this  Act;   (3)  two  or  more  States  may  coop- 
erate In  the  designation  of  a  single  taterstate 
or  regional  institute,  In  which  event  the  sums 
assignable  to  all    of  the  cooF>erating  States 
shall   be  paid  to  such  Institute;    and   (4)    a 
designated  college  or  university  may,  as  au- 
thorized by  appropriate  State  authority,  ar- 
range  with  other  colleges  and    universities 
within  the  State  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  mstl- 
tute  to  plan  and  conduct  or  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  competent  research,  mvestlga- 
tlons,  and  experiments  of  either  a  basic  or 
practical  nature,  or  both.  In  relation  to  min- 
ing, mineral,  metallurgical,  ceramic,  fuel, 
scrap  recycimg,  mined  land  reclamation, 
underground  reservoir  utilization,  mtaeral 
economics  and  related  environmental  re- 
search, and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  in  these 
fields.  Such  research,  Investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  training  may  include,  without 
being  limited  to,  aspects  of  the  supply  and 
demand  for  various  minerals;  conservation 
and  the  best  use  of  available  supplies  of  mm- 
erals; health  and  safety  in  mining;  Improved 
methods  of  mineral  extraction  and  explora- 
tion; mineral  and  mming  economics;  im- 
proved methods  of  mineral  production,  ex- 
traction, and  exploration  which  will  reduce 
and  mmimlze  adverse  effects  upon  the  en- 
vironment; and  legal,  social,  geographic,  eco- 
logical, national  defense,  land  use,  and  other 
considerations  to  help  assure  satisfaction  of 
the  national  needs  and  requirements,  to  both 
the  short  and  long  term,  for  minerals  and 
their  products,  havmg  due  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  and  unproductive 
duplication  of  research  being  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  or  other  Institutes  re- 
celvtag  support  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Grants  to  State  Institutes. — To 
assure  that  any  institute  established  under 
this  title  Is  adequately  equipped  ijo  perform 
mmeral  resource  research  and  to  tram  m- 
dlvlduals  In  the  mmeral  resource  fields,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  each  mstitute  to  pay  up  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  purchasing 
equipment,  facilities,  and  library  materials. 
No  portion  of  any  such  grant  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  land  or  Interests  therein  or  the  rental, 
purchase,  construction,  preservation,  or  re- 
pair of  any  building.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  annually,  to  remain  available  un- 
tU  expended,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  403.  Payment  or  P^nds. — Sums  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  the  terms  of  this 
title  shall  be  paid  to  their  designated  insti- 
tutes at  such  time  and  m  such  amounts  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  as  determmed  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  him.  Each  Institute  shall  desig- 
nate an  officer  appointed  by  Its  governmg  au- 
thority who  shall  receive  and  account  for  all 
funds  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September  of  each  year,  on  work  ac- 
complished and  the  status  of  projects  under- 
way, together  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  amounts  received  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  durmg  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  and  of  Its  disbursement,  on  sched- 
ules  prescribed    by   the   Secretary,   and   the 
Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  shall  have  access,  for 
the  purpose  of  review  and  audit,  to  the  sup- 
portive books,  records,  and  other  pertment 
documents  mamtamed  by  the  grantee  in  the 
administration  of  any  grant  under  this  Act. 
If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  author- 
ized recelvmg  officer  of  any  institute  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  by  action  or 
contmgency   be    found    by   the   Secretary   to 
have    been    Improperly    diminished,    lost    or 
misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State 
concerned  and  until  so  replaced  no  subse- 
quent appropriation  shall  be  allotted  or  paid 
to  any  mstitute  of  such  State. 

Sec.  404.  Availability  of  Research. — No 
research,  demonstration,  or  experiment  shall 
be  carried  out  under  this  Act  by  an  Insti- 
tute financed  by  grants  under  this  Act  unless 
all  uses,  products,  processes,  patents,  and 
other  developments  resultmg  therefrom  with 
such  exception  or  limitation,  if  any,  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest,  be  available  promptly  to  the  general 
public.  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  the  results  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  institutes  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  for  administrative 
plannmg  and  direction,  but  such  appropria- 
tions shall  not  exced  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Sec  405.  Responsibilitt  of  Secretary  of 
Interior. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
charged  with  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  provisions. 
He  shall  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
participate  m  coordmatmg  research  initiated 
under  this  Act  by  the  Institutes,  encourage 
and  assist  In  the  establishment  and  mam- 
tenance  of  cooperation  by  and  between  the 
mstltutes  and  between  them  and  other  re- 
search organizations,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal 
establishments,  and  shall  act  as  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  the  results  of  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Institutes. 

Sec.  406.  Existing  Relationships. — Nothmg 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  Impair  or 
modify  the  relation  existing  between  any  of 
the  colleges  or  universities  under  whose  di- 
rection an  Institute  Is  established  and  the 
government  of  the  State  m  which  It  is  lo- 
cated, and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any 
way  be  construed  to  authorize  Federal  con- 
trol or  direction  of  education  or  trammg  at 
any  college  or  university. 

Sec.  407.  Puerto  Rico  Included  With 
States. — As  used  m  this  Act,  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

TITLE  V — STUDIES  OF  SURFACE  MINING 
AND  RECLAMATION 

Sec.  501.  Study  of  Reclamation  Stand- 
ards.— (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  is  directed  to  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  private  groups  as  ap- 
propriate, for  an  indepth  study  of  current 
and  developing  technology  for  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  for  other  mmerals  and 
oi>en  pit  mming  designed  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  effective  and  reasonable 
regulation  of  surface  and  open  pit  mmmg 
and    reclamation.   The   study   shall — 
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1 1 )  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  can  be  met  by  such  tech- 
nology and  the  costs  Involved; 

(2)  Identify  areas  where  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  cannot  be  met  by  current  and 
developing  technology;  and 

(3)  In  those  Instances  describe  require- 
ments most  comparable  to  those  of  this  Act 
which  could  be  met,  the  costs  Involved,  and 
the  differences  tn  reclamation  results  be- 
tween these  requirements  and  those  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  study  together  with  specific  leg- 
islative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  I*resldent  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actnaent  of  this  Act;  Provided,  That,  with 
respect  to  surface  or  open  pit  mining  for 
sand  and  gravel  the  study  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion $500,000. 

Sec.  502.  Study  of  Impact  of  Federal  Con- 
trol ON  Contour  Surface  Mining. —  (a)  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  Is  further  directed.  In  conjunction 
and  consultation  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing and  such  Federal  agencies  as  he  shall 
deem  appropriate,  to  undertake  an  Indepth 
re\-lew  of  the  success  and  Impact  of  the 
reclamation  and  environmental  protection 
standards  of  this  Act  as  they  pertain  to  con- 
tour coal  surface  mining.  The  study  shall — 

( 1 )  assess  the  impact  of  contour  coal  sur- 
face mining  pursuant  to  the  Act  upon  water 
quality; 

(2)  assess  the  Impact  of  contour  coal  sur- 
face mining  pursuant  to  the  Act  upon  land 
value,  productivity,  and  other  economic 
factor  in  regions  where  such  mining  is 
conducted; 

( 3 )  assess  the  Impact  of  the  Act  upon  and 
the  general  development  of  alternative  pro- 
duction techniques,  including  deep  nxlning, 
and  their  relative  Impact  upon  the  Items  in 
(a)  (1)  and  (a)  (2). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  study 
based  upon  the  above  data  and  other  avail- 
able Information  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  a 
ban  of  all  coal  contour  surface  mining  upon 
energy  supply,  the  economy,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(c)  The  study  together  with  specific  leg- 
islative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  arc  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 

$500,000. 

Sec.  503.  A  Study  of  Means  To  Maximize 
Resource  Recovery  and  Minimize  Environ- 
mental Impacts  in  Mininc  for  Coal  and 
Other  Minerals. —  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  is  directed 
to  contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
other  Government  agencies  or  private 
groups  as  appropriate,  for  an  In-depth  study 
of  technologies  for  increasing  the  availa- 
bility of  coal  and  other  minerals  through 
Improved  efficiencies  In  mining,  processing, 
and  recycling  In  order  to  reduce  environ- 
mental and  land  use  Impacts  of  resource 
recovery. 

(b)  The  study  shall,  at  a  minimum— 
( 1 )  examine  Improved  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  techniqvies  including  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  for  surface 
mining,  new  applications  of  known  tech- 
niques, and  the  differential  Impacts  of  these 
mining  techniques  when  practiced  In  dif- 
ferent climates  and  terrains,  when  used  to 
recover  different  types  of  minerals,  and  in 
the  context  of  a  range  of  adjacent  and  sub- 
sequent planned  land  uses; 


(2)  examine  Improved  underground  min- 
ing techniques  to  Increase  resource  recovery 
and  to  minimize  surface  disturbance.  In- 
cluding the  application  of  known  techniques 
to  new  uses,  and  the  development  of  new 
technologies  for  mining.  Including  mining 
systems  that  will  minimize  or  prevent  the 
continuous  polluting  discharge  of  mine 
drainage  following  the  cessation  of  mining 
activities,  and  the  disposal  of  deep  mine 
wastes; 

(3 )  In  each  Instance,  describe  the  duration 
and  reversibility  of  the  anticipated  impacts, 
and  discuss  ways  In  which  mining  and  rec- 
lamation techniques  can  be  adjusted  during 
and  after  mining  to  minimize  the  Impacts 
described.  Possible  alternatives  to  these  min- 
ing and  reclamation  techniques,  if  any,  shall 
also  be  described; 

(4)  Identify  alternative  geographic  sources 
and  mining  technologies  for  various  specific 
commodities,  which  make  possible  resource 
recovery,  with  the  least  environmental  Im- 
pact. The  study  shall  also  describe  the  costs 
and  benefits  associated  with  shifting  an  In- 
dustry's supply  to  such  sources  or  technolo- 
gies; and 

(5)  describe  the  sp>ecific  measures  neces- 
sary to  fully  Integrate  mining  operations  and 
reclamation,  both  In  the  short  and  long  term, 
with  land  use  management  plans  and  pro- 
grams on  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 

(c)  After  studying  the  technologies  and 
Impacts  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  above, 
the  study  shall  also  examine  and  research 
the  development  of  new  mining  technologies, 
or  other  technological  means  of  Increasing 
substantially  the  efficiency  of  mining,  min- 
eral processing,  and  other  resource  recovery 
practices.  This  study  shall  also  include  the 
best  estimate  of  the  authors  as  to  the  earliest 
date  expected  for  industrial  application  of 
each  new  technique  discussed  and  the  net 
costs  and  benefits  of  Implementation  com- 
pared to  present  practices. 

(d)  The  study  shall  examine,  for  major 
commodity  classes,  a  range  of  alternatives 
to  primary  resource  extraction.  Including  the 
potential  for  recycling,  salvage,  reprocessing, 
byproduct  recovery,  material  substitution, 
etc..  the  potential  for  Federal  policy  actions 
to  encourage  such  actions,  and  the  Impact 
such  practices  would  have  on  the  need  for 
primary  extraction  and  the  reduction  of  con- 
sequent environmental  Impacts. 

(e)  For  all  of  the  above,  the  study  will 
assess  the  likely  Impact  of  altering  present 
mining  and  reclamation  practices  on  the 
supply  and  demand  of  various  commodities, 
on  labor  and  capital  requirements  for  the 
various  mining  Industries,  and  for  various 
classes  of  producers  within  those  Industries. 

(f)  The  study,  together  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  and  State  policy 
needs  and  for  action  by  the  mining  and  min- 
eral processing  industries  including  recom- 
mended reclamation  standards  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  Congress  no 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Interim  reports  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  years. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, $3,000,000. 

Sec.  504.  Indian  Lands  Study. —  (a)  The 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  study  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  surface  mining  on  Indian 
lands  which  will  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  recognize  the  special  Jurisdic- 
tional status  of  these  lands. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  studv  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  Indian  tribes,  and 
may  contract  with  or  grant  to  Indian  tribes, 
qualified  Institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons. 

(c)  The  study  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  1,  1975. 


TITLE   VI— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretaj-y'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(2)  -State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  and  Ouam; 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Reclamation,  and  Enforcement  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  202; 

(4)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or 
between  a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  Interstate 
commerce; 

(5)  "surface  mining  operations"  means — 
(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 

lands  In  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
or  surface  operations  Incident  to  an  under- 
ground coal  mine,  the  products  of  which 
enter  commerce  or  the  operations  of  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  affect  commerce.  Such 
a-tiviti^s  Include  excavation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  coal  by  contour,  strip  auper,  or 
other  form  of  mining  (but  not  open  pit 
mining):  and  the  cleaning  or  other  process- 
ing or  preparation  (excluding  refining  and 
smeltering) ,  and  loading  for  Interstate  com- 
merce of  coal  at  or  near  the  mine  site. 
Such  activities  do  not  Include  (1)  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state 
by  means  of  wells  or  pipes  unless  the  proc- 
ess  Includes  In  situ  distillation  or  retorting 
or  (U)  the  extraction  of  coal  Incidental  to 
extraction  of  other  minerals  where  coal  does 
not  exceed  16 2-,  per  centum  of  the  tonnage 
of  mineral  removed;  and 

(B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
Include  land  affected  by  coal  exploration 
operations  which  substantially  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface,  and  any  adjacent  land 
the  use  of  which  Is  Incidental  to  any  such 
activities,  all  lands  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  or  the  improvement  or  use 
of  existing  roads  to  gain  access  to  the  site 
of  such  activities  and  for  haulage,  and  ex- 
cavations, workings,  impoundments,  dams, 
ventUatlon  shafts,  entryways,  refuse  banks, 
dumps,  stockpiles,  overburden  pUes,  spoil 
banks,  culm  banks,  tailings,  holes  or  depres- 
sions, repair  areas,  storage  areas,  processing 
areas,  shipping  areas  and  other  areas  upon 
which  are  sited  structures,  faculties,  or  other 
property  or  materials  on  the  surface,  result- 
ing from  or  Incident  to  such  activities. 

(6)  "surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations" means  surface  mining  operations 
and  all  activities  necessary  and  incident  to 
the  reclamation  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(7)  "lands  within  any  State"  or  "lands 
within  such  State"  means  all  lands  within  a 
State  other  than  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands; 

(8)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  without  regard  to  how 
the  United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the 
land  and  without  regard  to  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  management  thereof, 
except  Indian  lands: 

(9)  "Indian  lands  '  means  all  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reser- 
vation, notwithstanding  the  Issuance  of  any 
patent,  and  including  rights-of-way,  and  all 
lands  held  in  trust  for  or  supervised  by  any 
Indian  tribe; 

(10)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  having  a 
governing  body  recognized  by  the  Secretary; 

(11)  "State  Program"  means  a  program 
established  by  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
204  to  regulate  surface  mming  and  rec'.ama- 
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tlon  (q>eratlons  for  coal  or  for  other  minerals, 
whichever  Is  relevant,  on  lands  within  such 
State  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(12)  "Federal  Program"  means  a  program 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  205  to  regulate  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  for  coal  or  for  other 
minerals,  whichever  Is  relevant  on  lands 
within  a  State  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act; 

(13)  "Federal  Lands  Program"  means  a 
program  established  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  section  217  to  regulate  surface  mln- 
mg  and  reclamation  operations  on  Federal 
lands; 

(14)  "Reclamation  Plan"  means  a  plan 
submitted  by  an  applicant  for  a  permit 
under  a  State  program  or  Federal  program 
which  sets  forth  a  plan  for  reclamation  of 
the  proposed  surface  mining  operations  pur- 
suant to  section  213; 

(15)  "State  regulatory  authority"  means 
the  department  or  agency  In  each  State 
which  has  primary  responsibility  at  the 
State  level  for  administering  this  Act; 

(16)  "regulatory  authority"  means  the 
State  regulatory  authority  where  the  State 
Is  administering  this  Act  under  an  approved 
State  program  or  the  Secretary  where  the 
Secretary  Is  administering  this  Act  under  a 
Federal  program: 

(17)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  society,  joint  stock 
company,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or 
other  business  organization: 

(18)  "permit"  means  a  permit  to  conduct 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
issued  by  the  State  regulatory  authority 
pursuant  to  a  State  program  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  a  Federal  program: 

(19)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applying  for  a  permit; 

(20)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding 
a  permit: 

(21)  "Fund"  means  the  Abandoned  Mme 
Reclamation  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  301; 

(22)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  noninetalll- 
ferous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material  or 
substances  of  commercial  value  excavated  In 
solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  In 
the  earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  those  min- 
erals which  occur  naturally  In  liquid  or 
gaseous  form; 

(23)  "approximate  original  contour" 
means  that  surface  configuration  achieved  by 
backfilling  and  grading  of  the  mined  area 
so  that  It  closely  resembles  the  surface  con- 
figuration of  the  land  prior  to  mining  and 
blends  into  and  complements  the  drainage 
pattern  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  with  all 
hlghwalls.  spoil  piles,  and  depressions  elimi- 
nated except  that  water  impoundments  may 
be  permitted  where  the  regulatory  authority 
determines  that  they  are  necessary  or  desira- 
ble for  reclamation  or  public  recreation 
purposes;  and 

(24)  "Open  pit  mining"  means  surface 
mining  in  which  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  material 
removed  is  large  In  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face area  disturbed:  (2)  mining  continues  in 
the  same  area  proceeding  downward  with 
lateral  expansion  of  the  pit  necessary  to 
maintain  slope  stability  or  as  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  orderly  expansion  of  the 
total  mining  operation;  (3)  the  operations 
take  place  on  the  same  relatively  limited 
site  for  an  extended  period  of  time:  (4) 
there  Is  no  practicable  method  to  reclaim 
the  land  In  the  manner  required  by  this  Act: 
and  (5)  there  Is  no  practicable  alternative 
method  of  mining  the  mineral  or  ore  in- 
volved. 

Sec  602.  Advisory  Committees. —  (a)  The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  seven  members  and  shall  have  a  baN 


anced  representation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials,  and  persons  qualified  by  ex- 
perience or  affiliation  to  present  the  view- 
point of  operators  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, of  consumers,  and  of  conservation  and 
other  public  Interest  groups,  to  advise  him 
In  carrjrlng  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  CJommlttee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
other  than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  while  performing  Ad- 
visory Committee  business,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  Including  traveltlme.  While  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  paid  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  Intermit- 
tently employed. 

Sec.  603.  Grants  to  the  States. —  (a)  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  annual 
grants  to  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  State  In  developing,  rdminlsterlng. 
and  enforcing  State  programs  under  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  first  year;  70  per  centum 
of  the  total  costs  Incurred  during  the  second 
and  third  years;  and  60  per  centum  each 
year  thereafter. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any 
state  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  It  In  the 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  Its  state  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  shall  Include — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training,  in- 
cluding provision  of  necessary  currlcular  and 
instruction  materials.  In  the  development, 
administration,  and  enforcement  of  the 
State  programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  In  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  inventory  of  information  on 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  State  programs.  Such 
assistance  shall  include  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  making  available  data 
relevant  to  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  and  to  the  development,  admin- 
istration, and  enforcement  of  State  programs 
concerning  such  operations. 

Sec  604.  Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects. —  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authori.-red 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys, 
experiments,  and  training  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  In  conducting  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  contracts  with,  and  make 
grants  to  qualified  Institutions,  agencies, 
organizations,  and  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to,  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  public  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  to  carry  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  involving  the  reclamation  of 
lands  which  have  been  disturbed  by  sur- 
face mining  operations.  Such  demonstration 
projects  may  Include  the  use  of  solid  and 
liquid  residues  from  sewage  treatment  proc- 
esses. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secret.ary  $5.^00.000  annually 
for  the  purposes  of  this  seatlon. 

Sec.  605.  Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects  on  Alternative  Coal  Mining  Tech- 
nologies.—  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
periments, demonstration  projects,  and  train- 
ing relative  (1)  to  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  coal  mining  technologies  whlcli 
provide  alternatives  to  surface  disturbance 
and  which  maximize  the  recovery  of  avail- 
able coal  resources,  including  the  improve- 
ment of  present  underground  mining  meth- 


ods, methods  for  the  return  of  underground 
mining  wastes  to  the  mine  void,  methods  for 
the  underground  mining  of  thick  coal  seams 
and  very  deep  coal  seams,  and  such  other 
means  of  mining  as  may  be  recommended  in 
the  studies  authorized  under  section  503.  and 
(2)  to  safety  and  health  In  the  application 
of  such  technologies,  methods,  and  means. 
In  conducting  the  activities  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  and  make  grants  to  quali- 
fied Institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
persons. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  $20,000,000  annually  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  606.  Grant  Authority  for  Other 
Minerals. — The  Secretary  may,  when  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  under  sections  603 
and  604  of  this  Act,  grant  funds  and  provide 
assistance  to  States  who  presently  have  a 
program  or  are  preparing  a  program  which 
regulates  the  surface  mining  of  other  min- 
erals (Including  coal)  when  he  determines 
such  State  programs  effectively  control  the 
adverse  environmental  and  social  effects  of 
such  mining  operations. 

Sec  607.  Annual  Report. — The  Secretary 
shall  submit  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  concerning  activities 
conducted  by  him,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  States  pursuant  to  this  Act,  among 
other  matters,  the  Secretary  shall  include  In 
such  report  recommendations  for  additional 
administrative  or  legisaltive  action  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  desirable  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  608.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.— There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  administration  of 
this  Act  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  603 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000. 

Sec  609.  Temporary  Suspension. —  (a)  The 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  suspend  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  any  requirement  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  when  he  determines  it  necessary 
to  do  so  because  of  (1)  a  national  emer- 
gency, (11)  a  critical  national  or  regional  elec- 
trical power  shortage,  or  (111)  a  critical  na- 
tional fuels  or  mineral  shortage. 

(b)  Any  action  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  upon  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

(c)  Any  action  taken  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  followed  by  a 
report  to  the  Congress  within  five  days  on  the 
nature  of  the  emergency,  the  action  taken, 
and  any  legislative  recommendations  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

Sec  610.  Other  Federal  Laws. —  (a)  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding, amending,  modifying,  or  repealing  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  (30 
use.  21a).  the  National  Environmental  Po- 
licy Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321-47).  or  exist- 
ing State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  mine 
health  and  safety,  and  air  and  water  quality 
Including,  but  not  limited  to. 

"(1)  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat.  772:  30  U.S.C.  721- 
740); 

"(2)  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) : 

"(3)  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903),  as  amended,  the  State 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality; 

"(4)  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (79 
Stat.  992;  42  U.S.C.  1857) ;  and 

"(5)  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as 
amended   (79  Stat.  997;  42   (U.S.C.  3251)." 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  in  any 
way  the   authority  of  the   Secretary  or  the 
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heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  in  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  Instriunent 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
regulate  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations on  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Approval  of  the  State  programs,  pur- 
suant to  204(b),  promulgation  of  Federal 
programs,  pursuant  to  205,  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  lands  programs,  pursuant 
to  217,  shall  constitute  a  major  action  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  U.S.C.  4332). 

Sec.  611.  Stats  Laws. — (a)  No  State  law 
or  regulation  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effec- 
tive thereafter,  shall  be  superseded  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  except  Insofar  as  such 
State  law  or  regulation  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  any  State  law  or  regu- 
lation in  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provides  for  more  stringent 
land  use  and  environmental  controls  and 
regulations  of  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  than  do  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act.  Any  provision  of  any 
State  law  or  regulation  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  which  may  be- 
come effective  thereafter,  which  provides  for 
the  control  and  regulation  of  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  for  which  no 
provision  Is  contained  In  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act. 

Sec.  612.  Protection  or  the  Stmi-ACE 
Owner. — (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  surface  owner  Is  not  the  owner 
of  the  mineral  estate  proposed  to  be  mined 
by  surface  mining  operations  the  application 
for  a  permit  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  the  written  consent  of,  or  a  waiver  by, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands 
involved  to  enter  and  commence  surface  min- 
ing operations  on  such  land,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof, 

(2)  the  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  to 
secure  the  Immediate  payment  equal  to  any 
damages  to  the  surface  estate,  which  the 
operation  wUl  cause  to  the  crops,  or  to  the 
tangible  improvements  of  the  surface  owner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  parties  Involved 
or  as  determined  and  fixed  in  an  action 
brought  against  the  permittee  or  upon  the 
bond  In  a  local  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  bond  Is  In  addition  to  the  per- 
formance bond  required  for  reclamation  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  All  coal  deposits,  title  to  which  Is  In 
the  United  States,  in  lands  with  respect  to 
which  the  United  States  is  not  the  surface 
owner  thereof  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  surface  mining  operations  and 
open  pit  mining,  except  surface  operations 
incident  to  an  underground  coal  mine. 

Sec.  613.  Preference  tor  Persons  Ad- 
versely Affected  bt  the  Act. — (a)  In  the 
award  of  contracts  for  the  reclamation  of 
abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined  areas 
pursuant  to  title  ni  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  pursuant  to  section 
604  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
regulations  which  will  accord  a  preference 
to  surface  mining  operators  who  can  demon- 
strate that  their  surface  mining  operations, 
despite  good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  have  been  adversely 


affected  by  the  regulation  of  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  Contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  to  afford 
an  employment  preference  to  individuals 
whose  employment  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  Act. 

Sec.  614.  SEVERABU-rrT. — If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec  615.  Automatic  Increases  in  Allow- 
able Price  of  Coal. — Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil or  other  appropriate  delegate  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  grant  automatic  Increases  In  the 
allowable  price  of  coal  which  may  be  charged 
to  users  of  coal,  which  shall  reflect  on  a 
dollar  for  dollar  basis  any  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  producing  coal  due  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  616.  Availability  of  Fabricated  Steel 
for  Use  in  Coal  Mines. — It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  Of- 
fice of  Preparedness,  and  the  Office  of  Energy 
Policy  shall  take  Immediate  action  to  increase 
the  supply  of  fabricated  steel  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  coal  mine  roof  bolts  and 
roof  plates  essential  to  maintaining  the  oper- 
ation of  coal  mines  at  the  level  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  coal  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  If  necessary,  such  action 
shall  Include  granting  Increases  In  the  price 
of  fabricated  steel  to  a  level  which  will  in- 
sure the  manufacture  of  sufficient  supplies  of 
roof  bolts  and  roof  plates. 

Sec.  617.  (a)  Assistance  to  Persons  Unem- 
ployed as  a  Result  of  this  Act. — The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  provide  to  any  individual 
unemployed,  if  such  unemployment  resulted 
from  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  Act  and  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of 
such  individual,  such  assistance  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate  while  such  individual 
is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  a  State 
shall  provide  under  such  a  grant  shall  be 
available  to  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  otherwise  exhausted  their 
eligibility  for  such  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  shall  continue  as  long  as  unem- 
ployment in  the  area  caused  by  such  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  continues  (but 
not  less  than  six  months)  or  until  the  in- 
dividual Is  reemployed  In  a  suitable  position, 
but  not  longer  than  two  years  after  the  in- 
dividual becomes  eligible  for  such  assistance. 
Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  of  the  State  in 
which  the  employment  loss  occurred  and 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  of  private  In- 
come protection  Insurance  compensation 
available  to  such  individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form  of 
mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on  behalf 
of  Individuals  and  families  who,  as  a  result  of 
financial  hardship  caused  by  any  such  un- 
employment, have  received  written  notice  of 
dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  reeldence  by 
reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
Hen,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale, 
or  termination  of  any  lease,  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  employment  loss.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
financial  hardship,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  any  such  employment 
loss,  low-Income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase    adequate    amounts    of    nutritious 


food,  the  President  is  authorized,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe  to 
distribute  through  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture coupon  allotments  to  such  house- 
holds pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  to  make 
surplus  commodities  available. 

(2)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Including  the  consequences  of 
the  employment  loss  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  households  to  which  assistance  Is  made 
available  under  this  section. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  amending  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to 
the  availability  of  food  stamps  in  such  an 
employment  loss. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  reemployment  assist- 
ance services  under  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  any  such  individual  so  unemployed. 
As  one  element  of  such  reemployment  assist* 
ance  services,  such  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
any  such  employed  individual  who  Is  unable 
to  find  reemployment  in  a  suitable  position 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  home,  as- 
sistance to  reallocate  In  another  area  where 
such  employment  Is  available.  Such  assist- 
ance may  Include  reasonable  costs  of  seeking 
such  employment  and  the  cost  of  moving  hlB 
family  and  household  to  the  location  of  his 
new  employment. 

(e)  (1)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  include  partic- 
ipations in  loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any 
project  in  the  United  States  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  or  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  facilities  (including  machin- 
ery and  equipment)  required  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  for  ap- 
plicants both  private  and  public  (including 
Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  In  which  the  project  to  be  financed 
Is  located,  and  which  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality (including  units  of  general  purpose 
local  government)  Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  agency  or  instrumentality 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
in  operation  or  at  previous  levels  of  eniploy- 
ment 

(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  determines,  except  that 

(A)  no  loan  shall  be  made  unless  it  Is 
determined  that  there  is  reasonable  assiir- 
ance  of  repayment; 

(B)  no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years: 

(C)  loans  tnade  shall  bear  Interest  at  c.  rate 
determined  ht.the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
but  not  more  than  3  per  centum  per  annum; 

(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, or  altering  the  facility  or  project; 

(E)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single  ap- 
plicant shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000;  and 

(P)  the  facility  or  project  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  regulatory  authority  as  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Where  the  loes,  curtailment,  removal, 
or  closing  of  any  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  resulting  from  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  causes  an  un- 
usual and  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  in 
any  area,  community,  or  neighborhood,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  the  case 
of  a  nonagrlcultural  enterprise  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the  case  of 
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an  agricultural  enterprise,  are  authorized  to 
provide  any  industrial,  commercial,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  enterprise,  which  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  major  source  of  employment 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  in  such  area, 
a  loan  in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  enterprise  to  assist  In  re- 
storing the  economic  viability  of  such  area, 
community,  or  neighborhood.  Loans  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  limitations  on  the  size  of  loans 
which  may  be  otherwise  be  Imposed  by  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto. 

(g)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  has  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of 
total  revenue  (including  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  tax  revenue).  Grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  in  which  the  loss  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  following  two  tax  years.  The  grant  for 
any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  revenues 
received  by  the  local  government  during  the 
three-tax-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  tax  year  In  which  such  loss  occurred  and 
the  actual  revenue  received  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  tax  year  in  which  the  loss 
occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two  tax  years 
following  such  loss  but  only  If  there  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local 
government.  If  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  tax  rates  or  the  tax  assessment  valuation 
factors  then,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
the  year  or  years  when  such  reduction  is  in 
effect,  the  President  shall  use  the  tax  rates 
and  tax  assessment  valuation  factors  of  the 
local  government  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
loss  without  reduction.  In  order  to  determine 
the  revenues  which  would  have  been  received 
by  the  local  government  but  for  such  reduc- 
tion. 

(h)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  surface 
coal  mine,  or  employee  (or  former  employee) 
of  a  surface  coal  mine,  who  would  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section. 
In  lieu  of  such  assistance  may  utilize  the 
preference  accorded  in  section  613  of  this 
Act  in  receiving  contracts  or  employment  in 
the  conduct  of  reclamation  activities  author- 
ized by  section  302  of  this  Act. 

(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  this  section 
not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  'annually  thereafter. 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which  would 
be  necessary  to  implement  this  section  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  three  years. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act  on  owners  or  operators  of  firms 
with  gross  capital  values  of  less  than  $500,000. 
together  with  a  recommendation  on  a  pro- 
gram granting  relief  to  such  owners  or  opera- 
tors for  losses  in  capital  value  sustained  as 
a  consequence  of  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presldeftt,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
Just  passed  a  very  complex  and  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  preside  over  the  hearings  and 
most  of  the  markup — a  sort  of  catalyst. 


I  want  to  pay  tribute  especially  to  the 
staff  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  who  participated  in  the  legis- 
lation. Going  through  the  committee 
prints,  we  found  time  after  time  that  a 
staff  amendment  was  recommended,  was 
approved,  and  was  clarifying  and  more 
definitive  than  the  original  legislation. 

I  want  especially  to  commend  Mike 
Harvey,  who  was  special  counsel  for  the 
committee,  Fred  Craft,  assistant  minor- 
ity counsel,  and  Lucille  Langlois,  of  the 
committee  staff. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  con- 
sensus bill.  It  was  a  bill  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  intro- 
duced. It  is  his  basic  legislation.  He  was 
supported  with  complete  and  thorough 
cooperation  at  all  times — but  not  with 
complete  acquiescence — by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 

This  is  not  a  majority-minority  bill  or 
a  Democratic-Republican  bill;  every 
member  of  the  committee  worked  and 
participated  in  putting  this  complex  and 
complicated  piece  of  legislation  out. 

I  do  not  think  enough  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  the  whole  group  of  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  They  stayed,  they  partic- 
ipated in  the  markup,  they  held  a  quorum 
even  when  the  Republicans  were  some- 
times completely  outvoted  on  party  line 
votes.  Everyone  wanted  the  legislation. 
Not  enough  praise  can  be  given,  espe- 
cially to  the  minority,  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  making  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation an  accomplished  fact. 


ORDER    FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO 

11    A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

II  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  1, 
rule  5  of  the  Standmg  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Senate  today.  He  Is  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  close  friend  and 
associate  at  Reno,  Nev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  Is  recognized  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  mtoutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OF  TIME 
ON  WAR  POWERS  CONFERENCE 
RE3>ORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  conference  report  on 
the  war  powers  bill  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pendmg  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  3  hours  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas   (Mr.  PULBRIGHT)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OF  TIME 
ON  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  conference  report  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  tiie  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation thereon  of  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  This  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 

FONG). 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  an  option,  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  of  an  additional  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  same  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
USIA  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  USIA  conference  report  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion thereon  of  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
mornmg  busmess,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSmERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  WAR 
POWERS  BILL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill  to- 
morrow, the  "Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  war  powers  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY,  OC- 
TOBER 11,  1973,  AT  12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  routine  morning  business  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  the 
usual  3-minute  limitation  on  statements 
therein. 

After  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8619,  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill,  will  be  taken  up  under  a  time 
limitation. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  conference  report, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  542,  the 
war  pwwers  bill,  under  a  time  limitation. 

Other  conference  reports,  together 
with  any  legislative  measures  cleared  for 
action,  may  be  called  up. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  during 
the  day. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:44 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  October  10,  1973.  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  9,  1973: 

In  the  Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  p>ersonnneI 
action  In  tlie  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  For  permanent  promotion: 

MEDICAL   DIRECTOR 


Harry  Allen 
Samuel  Baron 
WlUlamK.  CarlUe 
Frederick  Dykstra 
George  G.  Gleaner 
Lloyd  Guth 
Harold  E.  Hall 
Peter  V.  HamlU 
F.  Gentry  Harris 
Stephen  J.  Herbert 
M.  Walter  Johnson 


James  C.  King 
Frank  E.  Lundln,  Jr. 
Frank  R.  Mark 
Donald  M.  Mason 
Harry  M.  Meyer,  Jr. 
WUllam  C.  Mohler 
Stuart  H.  Mudd 
Lewis  E.  Patrle 
R.  Gerald  Susklnd 
Eugene  T.  van  der 
Smlssen 


TO    BE    SENIOR    SURGEON 


N.  Burton  Attlco 
Gerald  D.  Aurbach 
Vincent  H.  Bono,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Brent 
Bertram  S.  Brown 
WlUard  R.  Brown 
Paul  P.  Carbone 
John  L.  Cutler 
Delbert  H.  Dayton,  Jr. 
Vincent  A.  Dlscala 
S.  Paul  Ehrllch,  Jr. 
W.  King  Engel 
Leland  Fairbanks 
James  P.  Fields 
Lorenzo  Guzman 
John  H.  Hammann 
Alfonso  H.  Holguln 
Robert  L.  Kaiser 
Leonard  J.  Karlln 
James  H.  Kauth 


Edward  L.  Mlchals 
Bayard  H.  Morrison 
ni 

Winsor  V.  Morrison 
John  B.  Muth 
Richard  I.  Myers 
Ernest  V.  Nau 
Milton  Z.  Nlchaman 
Stuart  C.  Nottingham 
Michael  Ogden 
Gerald  H.  Payne 
James  K.  Penry 
H.  McDonald  Rlmple 
James  A.  Rose 
Wesley  W.  Slkkema 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Dean  P.  Tlrador 
Robert  C.  Vander 
Wagen 


TO    BE    STTRCEON 


James  M.  Andre 
Alberto  ArrlUaga 
Gerald  D.  Buker 
Glyn  G.  Caldwell 
David  J.  Harris 
Allan  S.  Hild 
Charles  J.  Hudson 


Jerry  M.  Lyle 
Frank  L.  Mitchell 
Daniel  W.  Nebert 
WUllam  W.  Nlemeck 
Thomas  J.  Porter 
Lee  M.  Schmidt 
Albert  T.  Snoke 


TO  BE  DENTAL  DIRECTOR 

John  C.  Greene  Kenneth  T.  Strauch 

Edward  J.  McCarten     John  D.  Suoml 
James  J.  McMahon 

TO  BE  SENIOR  DENTAL  SURGEON 


Stephen  J.  Garza 
Alfred  Hamel 
James  E.  Hamner  III 
Joe  T.  Hlllsman 
Herschel  S.  Horowitz 
Phillip  K.  Humphreys 
Samuel  Kakehashl 
Kenneth  C.  Lynn 
James  A.  McTaggart 
Joseph  P.  MoCTa,  Jr. 


Dale  W.  Podshadley 
Donald  C.  Reel 
Charles  R.  Robinson 
Charles  D.  Sneed 
George  B.  Spruce,  Jr. 
Theodore  G.  Strenskl 
Leo  Trusewltsch 
Daniel  P.  Whiteside 
Robert  O.  Wolf 


TO   BE   DENTAL  SURGEON 

John  P.  Clark 
Jerry  L.  Dickson 
Robert  P.  Pogarty 
Stephen  Oobel 
Gene  F.  Grewell 
Jerry  L.  Grlbble 
John  H.  Nasi 


Michael  W.  Roberts 
John  P.  Short 
Harry  D.  Smole 
James  B.  Sweet 
George  T.  Ward 
Steven  A.  Weiss 


TO    BE    NURSE    DIRECTOR 

A.  Naomi  Kennedy 


Mary  G.  Damlan 
Eileen  G.  Jones 

TO    BE    SENIOR    NURSE    OrFICER 

Marlon  N.  Keagle  Agnes  M.  Newell 

TO    BE    NURSE    OITICER 

Katherlne  A.  Callaway 


TO  BE  SANITARY  ENGINEER  DIRECTOR 

Frederick  A.  Donald  W.  Marshall 

Flohrschutz,  Jr.  =:.  Munzer 

Ernest  D.  Harward  Francis  L.  Nelson 

George  F.  MalUson  Gene  B.  Welsh 

TO  BE  SENIOR  SANITARY  ENGINEER 

Thomas  N.  Hushower   Leroy  G.  Martin 
Paul  A.  Kenllne  John  D.  Weeks 

Delbert  A.  Larson 

TO    BE    SANITARY    ENGINEER 


Robert  L.  Bolln,  Jr. 
WUllam  L.  Brlnck 
John  D.  Clem 
Jackie  Demarco 
Clyde  J.  Dial 
Leslie  M.  Dunn 
Tommle  E.  Flora 
Walter  E.  Gundaker 
Michael  E.  Jensen 
Raymond  H.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
William  F.  Johnson 
Richard  Llberace 


Edwin  C.  Llppy 
Troy  Marceleno 
Billy  F.  Martin 
James  C.  Meredith 
F.  Warren  Norrls,  Jr. 
Donald  T.  Oakley 
James  G.  Payne,  Jr. 
Fred  M.  Relff 
Claude  A.  J.  Schleyer 
Roger  T.  Shlgehara 
Chester  L.  Tate,  Jr. 
James  E.  Warren 


TO   BE   SENIOR   ASSISTANT   SANITARY    ENGINEEK 

Herbert  J.  Caudlll         Ted  W.  Fowler 

TO  BE  SCIENTIST  DIRECTOR 

Frank  D.  Arnold  W.  Daniel  Sudla 

WUllam  J.  Beck  Gerald  C.  Taylor 

Ibrahim  J.  Hlndawl 

TO  BE  SENIOR  SCIENTIST 


Richard  L.  Blanchard 
Richard  W.  Gerhardt 
Stanley  Glenn 
George  R.  Healy 
BUlle  E.  Jones 


Fortune  V.  Mannlno 
Jerome  S.  Miller 
Peter  B.  Smith 
Conrad  E.  Yunker 


TO  BE  SCIENTIST 

Ashley  Foster 

TO  BE  SANITARIAN  DIRECTOR 

Raymond  A.  Belknap    Kenneth  L.  Pool 
William  F.  Bower  Warren  V.  Powell 

Edison  E.  Newman  George  E.  Prime 

TO  BE  SENIOR  SANITARIAN 

Ramon  E.  Barea  J.  W.  Stacy 

Gerald  D.  Brooks  Charles  S.  Stanley 

John  L.  Dletemann        Robert  A.  Stevens 
Gerald  I.  Goldschmldt  William  P.  Sundln 
Harold  E.  Knight  Robert  W.  Wilson 

David  S.  Reld 

TO  BE  SANITARIAN 


William  S.  CUnger 
Grin  O.  Evans 
Conrad  P.  Ferrara 
F.  CJene  Headley 
William  E.  Knestls 


Eugene  W.  Lewis 
Jon  R.  Perry 
Donavan  C.  Shook 
Theodore  A.  Zlegler 


John  E.  Lynn 
Richard  E.  Stanley 


TO  BE  VETERINARY  DIRECTOB 

James  P.  Wright 


TO  BE  S»NIOR  VETERINARY  OFFICER 


Robert  P.  Botts 
Jose  R.  Held 
Roy  P.  Klnard,  Jr. 
Paul  D.  Lambert 
Carl  E.  Miller 


Wellington  Moore,  Jr. 
Carl  D.  Olsen 
Robert  K.  Slkes 
Jerry  P.  Stara 
Raymond  D.  Zlnn 


TO    BE    VETERINARY    OFFICERS 

James  W.  Ebert  John  G.  Orthoefer 

TO    BE    SENIOR    PHARMACIST 

Edgar  N.  Duncan  Donald  B.  Hare 

TO    BE    PHARMACIST 


Gordon  R.  Alrd 
Emll  L.  Cekada 
Joseph  H. 

Deffenbaugh.  Jr. 
John  T.  Glmon 
Sydney  H.  Hamet 
Samuel  C.  Ingraham 

ni 

Kent  T.  Johnson 


Jackie  L.  Knight 
Jules  M.  Melsler 
James  E.  Mills 
Richard  A.  Moss 
Andrew  J.  Passerl,  Jr. 
William  H.  Peterson, 

Jr. 
FYancls  A.  Quam 
Robert  J.  SchoUard 


TO    BE    SENIOR    ASSISTANT    PHARMACIST 

Tillman  H.  Hughes         Joseph  C.  Whltaker 
William  C.  Robinson 
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TO   BE  DIETITIAN   DIRECTOR 

LolB  O.  Robinson 

TO    BE    SENIOR    DIETITTAN 

Esther  C.  Namlan 
Audrey  J.  Paulbltski 

TO  BE  DIETITIAN 

Barbara  H.  Dennis 

TO     BE    THERAPIST     DIRECTOR 

John  R.  Deslmlo 

Jean  M.  Gosselln  i 

Howard  A.  Haak  ' 


TO  BE  SENIOR  THERAPIST 

John  L.  Echternach      Michael  J.  Ollva 
Norma  J.  Ewan  Donald  E.  Shipley 

TO    BE    THERAPIST 


TO   BE    SENIOR   HEALTH   SERVICES   OFFICER 


William  W.  Haley 
Donald  S.  Henderson 


Jonathan  T.  Spry 
Leonard  A.  Stone 


TO  BE  SENIOR  ASSISTANT  THERAPIST 

Robert  E.  Mansell 

TO   BE    HEALTH    SERVICES   DIRECTOR 

Daniel  A.  Hunt  Clarence  F.  Szwed 

Lucia  N.  Mason  James  L.  Verber 

Roberta  E.  Peay 


Martha  G.  Barclay 
Karst  J.  Besteman 
Lawrence  D.  Burke 
Dwight  W.  Glenn 
Isom  H.  Herron  in 

TO    BE    HEALTH 

Harold  A.  Bond 
Joseph  A.  Brennan, 

Jr. 
William  J.  Brown 
David  W.  Callagy 
James  E.  Davis 
David  L.  Duncan 


Carol  A.  Lewis 
Joseph  K.  Owen 
Pauline  N.  Rabagllno 
John  F.  Roatch 
Chandler  C.  Waggoner 

SERVICES    OFFICER 

Stanley  A.  Edlavltch 
Barbara  A.  Maxwell 
Bert  L.  Murphy 
Edward  B.  Radden 
Elmer  G.  Renegar,  Jr. 
Carolyn  Rolston 
Edwin  P.  Yarnell 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Vernon  N.  Dobson,  Union  Baptist 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  God,  we  take  too  seriously  our  prob- 
lems and  too  lightly  the  affliction  of 
others. 

In  these  deliberations,  help  us  to  help 
the  helpless,  the  bruised  and  burdened, 
the  aged  and  afflicted,  little  children  who 
have  no  lobby  and  their  mothers. 

Stab  us  fiercely  with  the  sense  that  our 
votes  may  be  the  difference  between  a 
person  eating  or  starving,  being  ignorant 
or  educated;  having  the  opportunity  to 
vote  or  not  to  vote. 

And  should  we  fail  them,  never  fail  to 
demand  that  we  seek  an  excellence  for 
which  we  were  made  but  may  never 
know. 

Lest  our  feet  stray  from  the  places  our 
God  where  we  met  Thee;  lest  in  our 
hearts  drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  world 
we  forget  Thee,  shadowed  beneath  Thy 
hand,  may  we  forever  stand  firm. 

True  to  Thee  God,  our  Rock  and  our 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
commimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
Informed  the  Hoase  that  on  October  4, 
1973,  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5451.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act,  1961  (75  Stat.  402),  as  amended, 
to  Implement  the  1969  and  1971  amendments 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
1954,  as  amended;    and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  8917.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1974.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  753.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year    1974,    and    for    other   purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  passed  without  amendment 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Al- 
bertha  Service  Gordon; 

H.R.  1965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Barr; 

H.R.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thi  Le  Flntland  and  Susan  Fintland; 

H.R.  2215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purita  Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

H.R.  1315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
McCarver,  Georgia  Villa  McCarver,  Kathy  Mc- 
Carver,  and  Edith  McCarver; 

H.R.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay  AlexU 
Callgdong  Slaotong; 

HR.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Campos; 

H.R.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Wendt; 

H  R.  1378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Bashllne; 

HA.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Poe; 

HR.  4507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe;  and 

H.R.  7699.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  filling 
of  vacancies  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Don- 
inga  Pettlt; 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datiles  Tabayo;  and 

H.R.  8877.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8877)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  SxENNis,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Schweiker  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuela  C. 
Bonlto;  and 

S.  1016.  An  act  to  provide  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  effective  method  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  pay  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mi  tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  795) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1141) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution 
for  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  quarter 
dollars,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  spe- 
cial gold  and  silver  coins  commemorating 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  and  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
Bell; 

S.  798.  An  act  to  reduce  recidivism  by  pro- 
viding community-centered  programs  of 
supervision  and  services  for  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Suleiman; 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
Judicial  disqualification; 

S.  1075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imre 
Pallo; 

S.  1728.  An  act  to  Increase  benefits  pro- 
vided to  American  civilian  internees  In 
Southeast  Asia; 

S.  1852.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris; 

S.  1871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
697,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make  per- 
manent the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2399.  An  act  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide    immunity   for   the 
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Government  Printing  Office,  the  Public 
Printer,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office; 

S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
March  3.  1974.  through  March  9,  1974,  as 
"National  Nutrition  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
the  Termination  of  the  National  Emergency; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress  as   a   Senate   document. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Sen- 
ator Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
as  an  additional  conferee  on  H.R.  9286, 
authorizing  funds  for  military  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  that  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGs  was  appointed  as  an  addi- 
tional conferee  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 727,  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974  until 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  727 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Whitten,  Passman,  Natcher,  Flood, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Cederberg.  Rhodes, 
Michel,  and  Conte. 


THE  REVEREND  VERNON  N.  DOBSON 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked^ 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  morning  prayer  was  given 
by  Rev.  Vernon  N.  Dobson,  minister  of 
the  Union  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

The  highest  tribute  that  can  be  given 
any  man  is  to  simply  say,  "He  is  a  man." 
Reverend  Dobson  is  a  man  but  more  than 
that,  he  is  an  experience  in  which 
strength  and  humility,  compassion  and 
pride,  belief  and  commitment  are  inter- 
twined. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  throughout  the  years, 
Vernon  Dobson  has  provided  leadership 
to  every  movement  designed  to  benefit 
blacks,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
exploited.  He  has  recognized  that  we  can- 
not stand  aloof  from  the  political  process 
and  out  of  that  recognition  and  the  self- 
less giving  of  himself  we  have  gained 
political  victories.  I  am  positive  that  I 
also  speak  for  Judge  Joseph  C.  Howard 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  when 
I  say  that  his  election  to  the  court  and 
my  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  not  have  been  made  possible 
without  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
Reverend  Dobson.  He  has  sought  to  in- 
troduce the  essential  moral  and  ethical 
religious  experience  into  the  body  politic 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of 
Maryland.  This  man  is  reviled  in  some 
quarters  because  of  his  unyielding  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  blacks,  necessitous  peo- 
ple, and  victims  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  exploitation,   but  in  far,  far 
many  more  quarters  he  is  revered  and 
loved  because  he  gives  himself,  the  whole 
man,  to  the  cause  of  a  common  human- 
ity. He  Is  a  man.  He  is  Indeed  my  brother 
whom  I  love. 


SENSE  OF  THE  HOUSE  REGARDING 
MIDDLE  EAST  HOSTTLITIES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  and  myself,  I  offer  a  resolution 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  582 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  we  deplore  the  outbreak  of  the  tragic 
hostilities  In  the  Middle  East  and  that  we 
support  the  use  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  urge  the  participants  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  and  a  return  of  the  parties 
Involved  to  lines  and  positions  occupied  by 
them  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  current  hostili- 
ties, and,  further,  that  the  House  expresses 
Its  hope  for  a  more  stable  condition  leading 
to  peace  in  that  region. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  resolution,  as 
I  understand  it — and  there  are  no  copies 
available  other  than  those  to  be  found 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  this 
morning — contains  this  provision:  "and 
a  return  of  the  parties  involved  to  lines 
and  positions  occupied  by  them  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  current  hostilities." 

Has  this  House  ever  approved  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Israel's  military  forces 
to  go  back  to  the  lines  they  occupied 
prior  to  the  6-day  war? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  actually  I  really 
cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I 
really  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
this  was,  as  you  know,  filed  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  and  passed  that  body  unani- 
mously, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  I  have  offered  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  other  body  does 
by  way  of  a  resolution  of  this  nature  Is 
one  thing;  what  we  in  the  House  do  is 
another. 

Is  this  resolution  subject  to  amend- 
ment? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well.  I  really  cannot 
answer  that,  either. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIHT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  res- 
olution subject  to  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  for  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution is  granted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  not  ordered,  it  is  subject  to  an 
amendment  being  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
copy  of  the  resolution  available  to  us 
other  than  the  resolution  as  read  by  the 
Clerk.  None  of  the  Members,  other  than 
the  leadership,  have  a  copy  of  it.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  where  to  offer  a  writ- 
ten amendment.  Adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  language  which 
I  have  read  would  make  it  acceptable  to 
me,  but  any  resolution  containing  lan- 
guage that  the  Arabs  go  back  to  the  posi- 
tions they  occupied  as  of  the  day  hostili- 
ties started  Is  unacceptable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  House  never  insisted 
after  the  6-day  war,  that  Israel,  which 
started  that  warfare,  return  to  its  former 
positions. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  that 
the  aim  of  this  resolution  and  particu- 
larly that  specific  language  is  to  achieve 
a  cease-fire,  and  the  best  temporary  basis 
for  that  is  to  reestablish  the  boundaries 
that  existed  at  the  time  the  hostilities 
began  3  or  4  days  ago.  Once  that  has 
been  achieved,  that  is,  the  cease-fire  and 
the  reestablishment  of  those  boundaries, 
then  the  aim  would  be  to  seek  the  per- 
manent negotiated  settlement  which 
everybody  has  been  striving  for  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  the  light  of  what 
I  understand  General  Dayan  recently 
said,  for  example,  that  these  lines  that 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  recent  out- 
break are  not  necessarily  the  lines  that 
would  end  up  In  the  permanent  nego- 
tiated settlement.  Therefore.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  cease-fire  and  end  the  fight- 
ing, this  is  the  only  practical  way  to  draw 
those  boundary  lines  at  this  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman— 
and  I  know  he  is  as  interested  as  I  am 
or  anyone  else  is  in  achieving  a  cease- 
fire— will  see  that  this  is  the  most  prac- 
tical way  to  Indicate  our  intention  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  resolution  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  the  only  way  we  can  deplore 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East.  Let  us  now  deal  with  an  even  hand. 
If  we  are  going  to  establish  conditions 
let  us  say  to  both  sides  that  they  go  back 
to  the  territories  they  occupied  after  the 
6  days  of  previous  hostilities  in  1967. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
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like  the  record  to  show  that  by  agreeing 
to  the  resolution  we  are  really  support- 
ing the  position  that  was  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Kissinger,  al- 
ready on  this,  and  that  we  do  not  want 
to  set  exactly  any  lines,  because  all  of  the 
lines  are  still  subject  to  negotiations,  and 
the  other  lines  have  been  in  existence  for 
many,  many  years.  We  are  merely  sup- 
porting the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Kissinger,  in  their  actions,  and  with  what 
they  are  trying  to  accomplish  over  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m&n  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  state  what  the  position  of 
the  United  States  will  be  ultimately.  The 
resolution,  as  it  appears  in  the  record, 
simply  urges  the  parties  to  go  back  to 
the  lines  they  occupied  prior  to  the  start 
of  current  hostilities,  in  order  that  ne- 
gotiations might  begin  for  an  ultimate 
peace.  This  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  commit  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  If  they  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  supporting  this  kind  of  a 
settlement  because  it  says: 

.  .  .  and  the  return  of  the  parties  Involved 
to  the  lines  and  positions  occupied  by  them 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  current  hostUl- 
tles.  .  .  . 

Mr.  YATES.  As  a  temporary  step,  as  a 
basis  for  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  what  the  res- 
olution says. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  we  are  making  that 
kind  of  legislative  history  in  support  of 
the  resolution  in  the  dialog  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  myself. 

As  I  imderstand  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
olution It  Is  that  the  parties  shall  go 
back  to  their  starting  positions,  and  that 
then  they  can  start  negotiating  toward 
settlement  for  bringing  peace  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  On  the  basis  of  this  conversa- 
tion I  believe  that  that  can  be  read  into 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  certainly 
may  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  question  to  which  I  did 
not  receive  an  answer  earlier.  That  Is; 
Did  this  House  ever  pass  a  resolution  say- 
ing to  Israel  that  it  should  withdraw  its 
forces  to  the  lines  and  positions  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  6-day  war? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  House  has  done  that.  I  think  the 
House  has  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  May. 
1967.  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  has  gone  beyond  that  in  the  way 
the  gentleman  interrogates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  support  this  pro- 
posal as  a  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolution  with  the  lan- 
guage to  which  I  have  referred  stricken 
from  it.  I  cannot  support  the  resolution 
when  it  in  effect  directs  the  Arabs  to 
withdraw  from  the  positions  they  now 
occupy  rather  than  the  positions  they 


occupied  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. I  want  to  deal  evenhandedly  with 
both  sides  in  this  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  there  is  no  way  that  can  be 
done  with  the  present  language  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
have  the  parties  return  to  the  lines  they 
occupied  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
current  hostilities.  This  would  place  the 
Israelis  where  they  were  at  that  time  and 
the  Arabs  where  they  were.  Any  other 
position  would  further  complicate  the 
picture.  This  is  an  even-handed 
approach. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  one  hand,  you  take  no 
exception,  you  do  not  object  to  Israel 
taking  over  territory,  you  do  not  protest 
that,  but  you  do  protest  in  this  case  the 
Arabs  recapturing  their  own  lands  by 
insisting  they  go  back  to  the  lines  they 
occupied  prior  to  the  current  hostilities 
before  negotiations  can  begin. 

Let  us  deal  evenhandedly  with  both 
sides  in  this  or  any  other  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
stated  in  some  reports  that  the  Israelis 
may  have  crossed  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  want  the  Israelis  to  come  back  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Suez  Canal? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  that  be  a  matter  of 
negotiation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  that  be  a  matter  of 
negotiation.  Moreover,  that  is  only  a  re- 
port, as  the  gentleman  says;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  think  that  that  report  has  been 
substantiated. 

But  the  point  we  are  trj'Ing  to  make 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  correct.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  the 
pontoon  bridges  where  the  Egyptians 
crossed  the  Suez  Canal.  I  have  seen 
photographic  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  in  agreement  with  what  the 
gentleman  wants  seeking  negotiations 
for  peace.  This  resolution  moves  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  just  take  out  this 
language,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  agree. 
At  least,  I  can.  But  I  am  not  about  to 
support  a  resolution  that  says  to  the 
Egyptians  in  this  case  that  they  are  to 
return  to  the  positions  they  occupied 
prior  to  the  opening  of  their  hostilities 
when  no  such  requirement  was  made 
upon  Israel  in  their  conquest  of  a  very 


substantial  amount  of  territory  after  the 
6-day  war  In  1967. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  is  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  parties  to  start  negotiations.  Re- 
quiring Israel  to  return  to  the  pre- 1967 
boundaries  is  a  move  away  from  negotia- 
tion and  peace.  Such  a  move  would  place 
Israel's  survival  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  establish 
the  basis  for  it  here?  That  is  up  to  the 
principals  in  their  negotiations. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  that.  That 
is  the  reason  for  directing  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  boundary  lines.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  it.  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  The  gentleman's  posi- 
tion would  do  away  with  any  reasons 
for  negotiations.  He  would  grant  the 
Arab  position  without  any  discussion  or 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  we  try  to 
work  out  some  arrangement  whereby 
this  resolution  can  be  amended.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  back  to  it  later 
today  if  given  the  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  position  is  I 
should  like  to  follow  along  and  be  con- 
sistent with  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  trj'ing  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
trying  to  do  at  the  present  time.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  we  have  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  other  body  in  approving 
a  bad  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
fighting  has  broken  out  In  the  Middle 
East.  I  hope  that  hostilities  end  immedi- 
ately and  peace  is  promptly  established. 
In  those  respects  I  agree  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  lay 
down  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions.  I 
supported  the  so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  and  I  will  always  regret  my 
vote  for  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  again  make 
that  mistake. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  8877.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LA- 
BOR. AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRLATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (H.R.  8877)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
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sylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Flood,  Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Casey  of 
Texas,  Patten,  Obey,  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, Messrs.  Mahon,  Michel,  Shriver, 
CONTE,  Robinson  of  Virginia,  and 
Cederberg. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  8825.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DETVELOPMENT.  SPACE,  SCIENCE, 
VETERANS  APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8825) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  cor- 
porations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purjKxses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972  REPORT,  NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority's  fiscal 
year  1972  report  which  summarizes  the 
major  steps  taken  during  that  period  to 
supply  public  housing  for  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  October  9.  1973. 


1972  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
93-122) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
tc  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stages: 

The  1972  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  October  9,  1973. 


THE    WAR    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  we  see  the  Middle  East  plunged 
into  brutal  and  unnecessary  warfare. 
Once  again,  the  best  efforts  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  have  yielded  to  un- 
reasoning hatreds,  and  innocent  people 
go  to  their  deaths  for  it. 

There  will  be  no  winner  in  this  latest 
series  of  battles  between  Israel  and  its 
enemies,  no  matter  which  side  is  forced 
to  give  ground.  Death  and  destruction 
make  losers  of  us  all.  just  as  they  do  for 
those  persons  who  will  die  or  be  maimed 
in  the  actual  fighting. 

I.  of  course,  support  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, our  majority  leader  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  and  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  It  is  the  least  this 
Government  can  do  to  help  Israel  repel 
yet  another  invasion  of  its  territory. 

The  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  better  life 
for  all  the  persons  of  the  Middle  East 
cannot  ever  be  realized  until  some  way  is 
found  to  maintain  a  permanent  peace  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

We  must  help  find  a  way  that  will  force 
all  political  leaders  everywhere  to  re- 
alize that  aggression  is  not  the  way  to 
stability. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  do  everything 
within  his  power,  as  I  know  he  is  doing, 
to  halt  this  latest  outbreak  of  fighting  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  when  that  is  ac- 
complished, I  would  hope  that  in  some 
way  the  assembled  nations  of  the  world 
could  find  a  way  to  force  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  to  live  without  constant 
fighting,  and  sit  down  together  to  work 
out  their  differences  without  ouside  in- 
terference, which  Israel  has  sought  these 
many  years.  I  do  not  expect  miracles, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  force  people  to 
like  what  must  be  done.  But  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  people  everywhere  to  halt 
war.  Nowhere  is  it  more  important 
than  in  the  Middle  East. 


ISRAEL  ONCE  AGAIN  IN  COMBAT 
FOR  ITS  SURVIVAL 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  State  of  Israel  is  locked  in  com- 
bat for  its  survival.  It  is  hard  to  find 
words  to  express  our  revulsion  that  the 
attack  against  this  State  occurred  on 
Yom  Kippur,  the  most  sacred  day  in  the 
Jewish  calendar. 

The  U.S.  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  have  done  well  in  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  on  the  lines  of  October  4  and 
I  trust  that  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue_to  maintain  that  position. 

But  more  action  is  needed.  There  Is 
evidence  that  the  fight  so  far  has  been 
hard.  The  Soviet-supplied  SAM  missiles 
have  been  effective  against  the  Israeli 
planes.  It  is  urgent  that  the  United 
States  should  speed  delivery  to  Israel  of 
the  planes  we  have  already  agreed  to 
supply  them  with. 

I  would  support  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  in  a  resolution  he 
will  offer  calling  for  such  urgent  delivery 


and  for  loans  of  those  planes  we  have 
contracted  to  deliver  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  constructed. 

It  is  important  that  we  maintain  the 
position  that  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  will  represent  the 
solution  to  the  conflict.  The  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  in  the  other  body, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  wholly  unrealistic  and  de- 
serves no  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text 
of  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  urgent  matter  today: 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  despicable  attack  by  Egypt  and  Syria 
on  Israel  requires  strong  and  immediate 
action  by  the  United  States.  Your  efforts  m 
the  United  Nations  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  and 
a  return  to  the  October  4,  1973,  lines  are 
commendable,  but  the  present  make-up  of 
the  Security  Council  makes  effective  actions 
by  that  body  unlikely.  The  United  States 
must  make  sure  that  Israel  continues  to 
have  sufficient  planes,  tanks  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  so  as  to  be  able  to  repel  the 
Arab  aggression  and  to  defend  the  security 
of  Israel  In  the  future.  To  that  end  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  In 
urging  that  deliveries  of  American  planes 
and  tanks  already  contracted  for  be  speeded 
up.  The  completed  Phantom  and  Skyhawk 
Jets  should  be  delivered  Immediately.  As  for 
those  planes  which  are  contracted  for  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  built  the  United 
States  should  make  equivalent  planes  avail- 
able on  a  loan  basis  from  our  existing  stocks. 
Congressman  Jonathan   B.   Bingham. 


The  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY- 
NO.  5 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13. 
I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  8665,  to  extend 
U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  cover 
coastal  species  out  to  20C  miles  from  our 
coast,  and  to  cover  anadromous  species 
such  as  salmon  throughout  their  migra- 
tions, except  in  the  territorial  seas  and 
fishing  zones  of  other  nations.  This  bill 
was  filed  simultaneously  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington. This  legislative  action  was  taken 
in  direct  response  to  a  current  and  ur- 
gent crisis — the  serious  depletion  of  our 
marine  resources  by  steadily  increasing 
foreign  fishing  in  the  waters  off  our 
coasts. 

This  bill  is  designed  as  an  interim 
measure,  pending  international  agree- 
ment on  expanded  fi.sheries  jurisdiction 
at  the  upcoming  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  international  negotiation,  and 
recognizing  that  a  period  of  several  years 
will  pass  after  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment before  it  will  be  ratified  and  there- 
by enter  into  force.  I  believe  it  is  imper- 
ative to  establish,  in  the  interim,  effec- 
tive conservation  measures  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  protein-rich  marine 
resources. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  H.R. 
8665  would  not  extend  our  territorial  sea. 
nor  would  it  affect  merchant  trade,  navi- 
gation, or  any  other  rights  that  now 
exist   under  international  law.   But   it 
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most  definitely  would  allow  us  to  regu- 
late foreign  fishing  in  our  coastal  waters 
and  preserve  our  marine  resources  as  an 
essential  source  of  protein  for  years  to 
come  for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  This 
legislation,  in  short,  would  stop  the  great 
protein  robbery  by  massive  foreign  fleets 
occurring  right  now  off  our  shores. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE APPROVES  AUDIT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  on  a  21-to-8  vote,  with  4 
voting  present,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  reported  out  a  bill  call- 
ing for  a  full  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  by  the  General  Acounting 
OfiQce.  This  a  major  step  forward  in  re- 
quiring accoimtability  by  the  Nation's 
monetary  managers. 

It  has  been  a  longstanding  disgrace 
that  this  agency,  which  handles  billions 
of  dollars  of  public  moneys  annually,  has 
been  exempt  from  the  scrutiny  of  any 
outside  audit  for  so  many  years.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have  made  a 
highly  commendable  move  in  protecting 
the  public's  right  to  know  in  this  most 
vital  area  of  Government  operations. 

The  efforts  to  gain  an  audit  have  been 
in  the  face  of  emotional  and,  at  times, 
unreasoning,  opposition  from  the  bank- 
ing community  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  They  have  been  able  to  block  it 
for  many  years,  but  at  long  last  we  are 
getting  broad  support  for  an  audit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  ratify  the  committee's  action. 
Approval  by  the  Congress  will  lift  a  veil 
of  secrecy  that  has  shrouded  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  for  60  years. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  amazing  that 
this  agency  has  been  able  to  shut  out 
the  GAO  and  maintain  this  deep  secrecy 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  public 
moneys  which  it  handles. 

The  20  bond  dealers  who  handle  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee operation  deal  in  more  than  $738 
billion  in  Government  securities  annual- 
ly— three  times  the  volume  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  yet  we  have 
left  all  of  this  unaudited. 


THE    MILITARY    ALL- VOLUNTEER 
CONCEPT— SIXTH  SEGMENT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
continue  my  1  minute,  I  have  noticed 
that  Israel  has  completely  mobilized  Its 
reserve  units,  but  back  here  in  the  United 
States  Fred  Hoffman  of  the  Associated 
Press  has  filed  a  story  thet  the  Penta- 
gon has  started  another  study  on  ways 
and  methods  to  make  further  cuts  in 
the  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jake  Carlton,  of  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association,  in  a  press  release  said 
the  cuts  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 


Army  Guard  could  be  as  much  as  48.000 
personnel. 

There  is  another  study  in  the  Pentagon 
to  eliminate  nine  Air  Guard  squadrons 
and  to  disband  the  Naval  and  Marine  Re- 
serve Aviation  program.  In  the  Senate 
there  has  been  talk  of  legislation  to  let 
the  Air  Guard  absorb  the  Air  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  one  of 
the  best  buys  the  taxpayers  receive  is  a 
well  trained  guardsman  and  reservist.  On 
the  average  we  pay  him  for  about  63  days 
of  training  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  another  study 
by  the  Pentagon  about  as  much  as  I  need 
another  hole  in  my  head. 


AN  ATTACK  UPON  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  re- 
spond to  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  this 
past  Sunday  on  "Face  the  Nation." 

To  respond  to  such  a  ridiculous  charge 
may  be  thought  by  many  to  lend  sub- 
stance to  its  utter  fiction. 

But  to  debase  the  institution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  charg- 
ing that  it  Is  controlled  by  some  "sinister 
external  Zionist  force"  is  to  impair  the 
entire  Congress'  credibility  and  challenge 
individual  Members  patriotism. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  still  suffers 
the  trauma  of  a  recent  war  and  at  a  time 
when  the  institution  of  the  Executive  is 
perched  precariously  as  it  is.  for  one  to 
further  weaken  public  faith  in  tne  Con- 
gress, the  last  hCE>e  of  the  people,  stands 
as  an  act  of  irresponsibility  and  wanton 
disregard  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation. 


PREJUDICE  IN  THE  U.N. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations,  which  seldom  takes  actions 
worth  noting.  Is  maintaining  its  reputa- 
tion for  negativity.  Outside  of  voting 
against  U.S.  objectives,  which  it  does 
frequently,  it  has  little  that  can  be  called 
consistent  policy. 

The  U.N.  supervises  some  world  orga- 
nizations which  have  made  creditable  ac- 
complishments. They  probably  could  be 
carried  on  as  well  without  the  topheavy 
overhead  of  the  U.N.  This  we  should  ex- 
plore. We  are  hooked  on  minimum  pay- 
ments of  25  percent  to  U.N.  costs,  however 
exorbitant  they  may  be.  Neither  the 
administration  nor  the  leadership  in 
Congress  has  shown  a  disposition  to  cut 
the  amount  of  these  payments.  Taking 
the  world  organizations  such  as  those  on 
food  and  children  out  of  the  U.N.  would 
be  a  way  to  insure  savings. 

The  U.N.  now  has  another  opportunity 
to  take  a  firm  stand  on  bringing  peace  to 
the  Middle  East.  Additional  platitudes 
are  anticipated  but  the  U.N.  Is  almost 
certain  to  take  no  meaningful  steps. 

Last  week,  the  delegations  of  101  of  the 
U.N.'s   134   member  states   walked   out 


when  South  Africa's  foreign  minister 
delivered  a  speech.  This  rank  show  of 
prejudice  does  little  to  improve  confi- 
dence in  the  U.N.  It  is  simple  courtesy 
to  hear  out  a  speaker,  even  when  you 
do  not  agree  with  him.  Prejudice  in  the 
U.N.  is  out  of  place. 

Until  the  XJH.  begins  to  measure  up  to 
the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  it.  where 
is  there  justification  for  refusals  to  look 
seriously  at  its  reason  for  being? 


ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  few  days  there  has  occurred 
an  act  of  aggression  of  which  the  whole 
world  cannot  fail  to  take  notice,  the  at- 
tacks on  the  forces  of  Israel.  This  war 
was  not  of  Israel's  will  or  initiative  and 
the  peace  was  shattered  on  Israel's  holi- 
est day.  Yom  Kippur.  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  this  was  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  Israel  has  been  very  costly  to  Is- 
rael. In  these  just  4  days  of  war.  the  Is- 
rael Embassy  has  just  informed  me  the 
was  has  cost  Israel  $1  billion.  In  other 
words,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  annual 
gross  national  product  of  Israel  has  gone 
down  the  drain  there  for  4  days  of  war. 

The  Israelis  need  help.  This  attack  by 
Egypt  and  by  Syria  and  by  the  various 
other  Arab  nations  that  joined  with  them 
Is  not  a  limited  attack.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  Arabs  seek  to  gain  back  all  their  ter- 
ritorial losses  and  to  destroy  Israel  if 
they  can. 

Syria  and  Egypt  have  committed  all 
their  forces ;  all  are  amassed  at  the  battle 
line,  and  the  one  country  which  can  give 
Israel  help  is  the  United  States. 

This  Congress  and  the  entire  American 
community  has  no  alternative  but  to  give 
all  the  help  to  Israel  that  it  possibly  can. 
The  survival  of  Israel,  the  spiritual  home 
of  16  million  of  the  world's  most  gifted 
people,  is  now  at  stake. 


} 


ARAB -ISRAELI  CONFLICT 

(Mf.  MEZVINSKY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise,  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  all  efforts  to  bring  an 
immediate  halt  to  the  senseless  blood- 
shed in  the  Middle  East  and  a  return  to 
the  1967  cease-fire  lines.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  Its  efforts  to 
convince  all  parties  Involved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  face-to-face  negotiations.  War- 
fare and  propaganda  have  failed  again 
and  again  to  resolve  this  dispute.  The 
time  for  negotiation  is  long  past  due. 


PIPELINE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
is  gradual  on  the  pipeline  conference 
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committee.  There  are  differences  of  vast 
amounts  between  ttie  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill.  There  are  nonger- 
mane  amendments  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, many  of  which  have  merit  and 
which  the  House  conferees  will  want  to 
give  serious  consideration  to. 

On  protecting  the  environment,  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  is  much  better, 
both  as  general  legislation  and  as  it  af- 
fects the  oil-gas  pipelines  of  the  country 
and  also  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

In  open  committee  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Af- 
fairs, and  in  extended  free  debate  here 
on  the  House  floor,  we  made  our  posi- 
tion on  environmental  protection  su- 
perior to  that  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  recent  communication  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  reply  to 
Senate  inquiries  on  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  would  result  in  watering  down 
the  House  version  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  House  conferees,  in  up- 
holding the  House  position,  should  hold 
strongly  on  these  environmental  points. 


ISRAELI- ARAB  WAR:  A  NEW 
TRAGEDY 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
and  urge  the  speedy  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  O'Neill -Ford  resolution  in- 
troduced today  deploring  the  tragic  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
and  calling  for  an  immediate  cease-flre 
and  a  return  of  Arab  and  Israeli  forces 
to  the  position  they  occupied  before  the 
Arab  nations'  surprise  attack  began  on 
Saturday. 

This  shocking  aggression  came  on  the 
Jewish  peoples'  most  sacred  day,  Yom 
Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  This  is  a 
day  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  in 
prayer  and  fast,  and  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  temporary  loss  of  groimd. 

While  we  pray  for  a  quick  end  to  the 
fighting  and  mourn  over  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives,  we  once  again  must  admire 
the  courage,  strength  and  determination 
of  the  Israeli  people  as  they  unite  to 
defend  their  tiny  nation's  right  to  exist 
within  secure  and  defensible  borders.  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  response  among 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  as  they  un- 
hestitatingly  give  their  blood,  their 
financial  and  moral  support  to  the  em- 
battled Israelis. 

In  the  midst  of  uncertainty  about  the 
outcome  of  this  renewed  warfare,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  longer  the  fighting  goes 
on,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  con- 
tain the  battles  and  the  more  remote  the 
hope  of  reaching  a  reasonable  solution 
and  a  genuine  turn  toward  a  lasting 
peace. 

The  initial  contacts  between  President 
Nixon  and  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev and  their  statements  looking  toward 
containment  of  the  fighting  have  been 
somewhat  reassuring.  In  the  spirit  of 
detente,  the  Soviet  Union  should  join 
the  United  States  In  supporting  a  return 
to  the  cease-fire  lines  that  had  kept  the 


Middle  East  in  a  state  of  relative  stabil- 
ity since  the  1967  war. 

Once  peace  is  restored,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  and  the  other 
major  powers  must  use  all  the  diplomatic 
means  at  hands  to  obtain  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel 
to  work  out  an  enduring  political  settle- 
ment for  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  also  urgent  that 
our  Government  continue  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  and  I  therefore  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  bill  today  by  Representative  Lehman 
calling  for  an  acceleration  of  shipment  of 
aircraft  which  we  have  contracted  to 
send  to  Israel.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary now  because  of  the  reported  loss  of 
Israeli  aircraft  due  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  aggression. 
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ther  consideration  of  the  bUl  8.  1435,  and  It 
shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  9682  as 
passed  by  the  House. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION   ACT 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  581  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  581 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9682)  to  reorganize  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
a  charter  for  local  government  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  subject  to  acceptance  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  qualified  electors  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain 
legislative  powers  to  the  local  government, 
to  Implement  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Colximbla,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
ageUnst  sections  202,  204,  713,  722,  and  731 
of  said  bin  for  ftUlure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  iour  hoxirs,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
It  shall  be  m  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of 
the  bill  H.R.  10597  if  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
blU  H.R.  9682.  If  said  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  Is  not  agreed  to  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  the  text  of  the  blU  HJl. 
10693  If  offered  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  H.R.  9682. 
If  said  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (HJi.  10693)  Is  not  agreed  to  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bill  HJl. 
10692  if  offered  as  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  bUl  H.R.  9682.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9682  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9682,  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  601) 

Alexander  Dom  Jarman 

Anderson,  ni.  Eckhardt  Lent 

Andrews.  N.C.  Esch  Lott 

Ashbrook  Eshleman  McEwen 

Badlllo  Evans,  Colo.  Madlgan 

Btaggl  Evlns,  Tenn.  MaUllard 

Brooks  Fish  Mezvlnsky 

Brotzman  Flynt  Mills.  Ark. 

Brown.  Ohio  Foley  Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Buchanan  Ford,  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Carter  WUliam  D.  Moss 

Casey,  Tex.  Frellnghuysen  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Chlsholm  Frey  Reid 

Clark  Oettys  Rlegle 

Collier  Goldwater  Rooney,  N.Y. 

CoUlns.  lU.  Griffiths  Sandman 

Conyers  Ouyer  Sisk 

Coughlln  Hanna  Treen 

Crane  Heckler,  Mass.  WUson,  Bob 

Cronln  Heinz  Wydler 

Davis,  Wis.  Hon  field  Wylle 

Denholm  Hudnut 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  370 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SHATTERED  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraiieous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  was  once  again  shattered 
as  Syrian  and  Egyptian  troops  launched 
an  attack  on  Israel  this  past  weekend  on 
Yom  Kippur,  the  most  holy  of  the  Jewish 
holy  days. 

The  New  York  Times  pointedly  opened 
its  editorial,  "Suicidal  Course"  this 
morning  with  these  words : 

By  deluding  themselves  once  again  into 
military  adventurism  as  a  cure  for  political 
frustration,  the  leaders  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
seem  to  have  succeeded  only  in  placing  them- 
selves and  their  peoples — as  well  as  peoples 
In  many  lands  ...  In  great  peril.  They  risk 
emerging  from  the  conflict  they  sparked  in 
a  posture  far  worse  than  before. 

Every  single  hour's  delay  in  terminating 
the  combat  brings  not  only  more  human 
tragedy  to  Arabs  and  Israelis  alike;  It  could 
push  any  political  resolution  of  the  25-year 
confrontation  ever  deeper  Into  a  troubled 
future. 

Egypt  and  Syria  have  fiagrantly  vio- 
lated the  cease-flre.  Their  aggression  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  restraint  repeatedly 
shown  by  Israel  in  the  face  of  months  of 
military  buildup  by  her  Arab  neighbors. 
Israel  has  responded  to  attack.  She  seeks 


only  to  protect  her  people  from  this  latest 
Arab  onslaught. 

The  road  to  peace,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
the  path  of  armed  conflict;  nor  will  peace 
be  achieved  by  more  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Peace  in  the  Middle  East  now,  as 
over  the  past  25  years,  can  only  be 
achieved  by  negotiation  between  the  na- 
tions directly  involved.  Israel  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  restraint  imder 
great  military  pressure  from  the  Arab 
world.  She  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
her  willingness  to  negotiate  directly  with 
her  Arab  neighbors  so  as  to  lessen  ten- 
sions. If  we  are  to  have  the  possibility  of 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Such 
negotiations  are  now  imperative. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION   ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  last 
week  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate  on  this  bill,  the 
so-called  home  rule  bill,  H.R.  9682.  It 
\*'aives  points  ofnjrder  routinely  and  nec- 
essarily against  sections  202,  204,  713, 
722,  and  731  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule 
XXI,  which  have  to  do  with  appropria- 
tions language  not  being  in  order  in  such 
a  bill.  It  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of  three 
substitutes  which  may  be  offered  as 
amendments.  No.  1,  the  so-called  Broyhill 
substitute,  is  H.R.  10597.  The  second,  the 
so-called  Green-Nelsen  substitute,  is  H.R. 
10693.  and  the  third,  the  so-called  Nel- 
sen-Green  substitute,  is  H.R.  10692. 

The  rule  also  provides  for  getting  the 
bill  to  conference  by  substituting  under 
the  Senate  number  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
might  be  helpful  if  ftried  to  outline  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  actual  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  addition  to  the  more 
or  less  technical  situation  provided  for 
by  the  rule. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  may  not 
stand  up,  but  when  the  rule  came  out,  I 
felt  very  strongly  that  given  the  cir- 
cumstances that  existed,  the  bill  should 
not  be  considered  under  the  rule,  but  I 
have  called  it  up,  and  I  am  supporting 
this  rule  because  of  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  since. 

When  it  came  out  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  it  be  read  by  section  seemed 
to  me  an  ideal  vehicle  for  obstruction- 
Ism.  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to 
observe  bills  handled  under  a  section-by- 
sectlon  reading  and  under  a  reading  by 
title  and  I  felt  very  strongly  that  it  was 
preferable  for  anything  as  controversial 
as  the  committee  reported  bill  to  be 
read  in  the  more  orderly  fashion  of  by 
title  rather  than  by  section. 

Since  that  time,  since  my  very  strong 
objections  to  that  rule  were  stated,  a 
number  of  developments  have  taken 
Place,  and  without  In  smy  way  sug- 
gesting that  the  BroyhUl  substitute  and 
the  Green-Nelsen  substitute  are  not  in 


order  and  need  not  be  taken  seriously, 
I  would  suggest  that  at  the  moment  the 
situation  apparently  is  one  in  which  the 
committee  bill  is  solely  a  vehicle  for  the 
consideration  of  two  substitutes.  The 
first  Is  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  and  the  other  is  the  substitute 
to  be  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dices)  with  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  first  the  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  Record  on  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dices)  describing  the  changes  from  the 
committee  bill  of  his  new  bill  and  also 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of  October  9 
signed  by  a  signiflcant  niunber  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  describing  the 
differences  between  the  original  bill  and 
the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  certain  relevant  material  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Prom   the    Conoeessional   Record, 

Oct.  8,  1973) 

Statement  bt  Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,   Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  unusual  par- 
liamentary situation,  the  original  committee 
sponsors  will  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  during  the  floor  de- 
bate on  H.R.  9682,  the  self-government  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  substitute  contains  six  Important 
changes  which  were  made  after  numerous 
conversations  and  sessions  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  Interested  officials  and 
citizens.  These  changes  clarify  the  Intent  of 
H.R.  9682  and  accommodate  major  reserva- 
tions expressed  since  the  bill  was  ordered  re- 
ported last  July. 

Other  than  these  changes,  the  committee 
substitute  follows  the  committee  bill,  HR 
9682. 

The  changes  made  by  the  substitute  are 
as  follows:  First,  budgetary  process — no 
change  in  the  congressional  appropriation 
role;  second,  change  election  for  Mayor  and 
City  Council  from  partisan  to  nonpartisan; 
third,  authorization  of  power  for  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  local  police  In  an  emergency; 
fourth,  further  Federal  oversight  re  the  City 
Council;  30-day  layover  for  effective  date  of 
legislative  actions  of  the  City  Council;  Presi- 
dential authority  to  sustain  veto  by  the 
Mayor. 

Fifth.  Judiciary;  Continued  Senate  con- 
firmation of  Judges;  automatic  reappoint- 
ment for  Judges  rated  "well  qualified"  or  "ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified"  by  the  tenure 
commission;  and 

Sixth.  Reservation  of  congressional  au- 
thority; additional  limitations  on  City  Coun- 
cil; Prohibit  CouncU  from  changing  func- 
tions or  duties  of  District  of  Columbia  U.S. 
attorney  and  District  of  Columbia  U.S. 
marshal;  prohibit  changes  In  statutes  under 
titles  22.  23.  24  of  District  of  Columbia 
Code — the  Criminal  Code. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  committee  members 
who  have  carefully  fashioned  this  bill  after 
months  of  hearings  and  weeks  of  markup 
sessions  that  the  bill  will  now  carefully  bal- 
ance the  local  Interest  and  Federal  Interest 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  trust  the  House 
wlU  agree  and  give  approval  to  this  blU  for 


an  effective  new  government  for  Washington 
DC. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9. 1973. 

Dear  Coixeacxte:  Because  of  the  unusual 
parliamentary  situation  regarding  H.R.  9682, 
the  Self-Determlnatlon  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  undersigned  Members  of 
the  D.C.  Committee  will  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  during  the  Floor 
debate. 

The  Committee  substitute  contains  six  Im- 
portant changes  which  were  made  after 
numerous  conversations  and  sessions  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  mterested 
parties.  These  changes  clarify  the  intent  of 
H.R.  9682  and  accommodate  major  reserva- 
tions expressed  since  the  bill  was  reported 
out. 

They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Budgetary  process.  Return  to  the  Exist- 
ing Line  Item  Congressional  Appropriation 
Role. 

2.  Change  Election  for  Mayor  and  City 
CouncU  from  Partisan  to  Non-Partlsan. 

3.  Authorize  the  President  In  an  Emergency 
to  Take  Control  of  D.C.  Police  Force. 

4.  Further  Federal  Oversight  re  City 
Council  : 

(a)  Require  a  30-day  Lay-Over  for  Effective 
Date  of  Legislative  Actions  of  the  City 
Council. 

(b)  Give  the  President  Authority  to  Sus- 
tain the  Veto  by  the  Mayor  When  Over- 
ridden by  the  City  CouncU. 

5.  Judiciary: 

(a)  Require  Senate  Confirmation  of  Judges. 

(b)  Provide  for  Automatic  Reappointment 
for  "Exceptionally  Well  Qualified"  and  "WeU 
Qualified"  Judges  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure. 

6.  Reservation  of  (Congressional  Author- 
ity— Additional  Limitations  on  Council: 

(a)  City  Council  Prohibited  from  Chang- 
ing Functions  or  Duties  of  U.S.  Attorney  and 
U.S.  Marshal  In  D.C. 

(b)  City  CouncU  is  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing changes  In  Statutes  Under  Titles  22,  23 
and  24,  of  the  D.C.  Code — the  Criminal  Code. 

Other  than  these  changes,  the  committee 
substitute  follows  the  committee  bUl,  HJl 
9682. 

For  further  Information  the  undersigned, 
their  staffs  and  the  staff  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  welcome  your  inquiries. 
Stocerely, 
Charles    C.    Dlggs,    Donald    M.    Praser, 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Brock  Adams,  Walter 
E.  Pauntroy,  Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  James 
J.  Howard. 
Les  Aspm,   John   Breckinridge,   Portney 
H.  (Pete)  Stark,  Gilbert  Gude,  Charles 
B.     Rangel,     Henry     P.     Smith,     in, 
James  R.  Mann,  Stewart  B.  McKlnney. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
considered  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  hope 
that  the  real  contest  which  exists  will 
lend  itself  to  orderly  consideration,  and 
it  Is  basically  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
described  that  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  rule.  Under  other  circumstances  I 
might  have  opposed  it,  but  I  have  the  im- 
pression, and  I  hope  it  is  a  valid  impres- 
sion, that  this  is  going  to  be  considered 
in  an  objective,  orderly  and  serious  fash- 
ion. It  is  a  terribly  serious  issue  and  it 
deserves  orderly  consideration,  and  I 
hope  that  is  what  it  is  going  to  get  under 
this  proceeding  and  with  these  develop- 
ments. I  hope  the  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  take  a  look  prior  to  the  debate 
on  the  amendments  at  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  and  the  choices  that  are 
presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  rule  should  be 
adopted. 
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I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLmo.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  get  this  straight 
in  my  mind.  The  bill  H.R.  9682,  which  is 
the  committee  bill,  the  gentleman  has 
observed  is  merely  a  vehicle.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  observation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ob- 
servation is  that  from  a  parliamentary 
point  of  view  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  comes  before  the  House.  The 
committee  bill  is  really  not  a  bill  which 
Is  at  issue  because  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  accepted  very  substantial 
changes  which  are  contained  in  a  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  that  as  I 
understand  it  is  where  the  real  contest 
will  come,  between  the  so-called  Nelsen 
proposal  and  the  substitute  bill  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dices). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  f lurther,  is  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  this  docimient 
I  hold  called  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  anticipate  that 
it  is.  I  have  not  looked  at  that  particular 
document,  but  there  is  a  committee 
print. 

The  material  that  I  propose  to  insert 
details  the  changes  which  I  presume  are 
contamed  in  that  committee  print. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Would  then  a  com- 
mittee print  be  the  result  of  activity  of  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  to  agree  that 
a  committee  print  be  made? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  necessarily  is  so.  There  are  a  great 
many  committee  prints  that  are  the 
product  of  an  order  by  the  chairman  that 
there  be  a  committee  print. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Would  it  be  normal 
that  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
would  notify  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee that  such  activity  was  taking 
place? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  now 
speaking  is  certainly  not  in  a  position  to 
comment  on  that,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  have  any  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  operates,  and  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at.  I  am  just 
simply  not  competent  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  if 
anybody  in  this  House  knows  which 
bill  he  is  for  on  home  rule  right 
now,  I  would  like  to  have  him  raise  his 
hand,  because  we  now  have  a  committee 
bill,  a  committee  print,  through  substi- 
tutes made  in  order  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  everybody  has  an  amendment. 

When  this  legislation  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  we  did  look  into  it 
very  intensively  for  3  days.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been  on  the 


Rules  Committee,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  ever  heard  a  bill  where  there  was 
such  a  divergence  of  opinion  among  com- 
mittee members  as  to  what  was  in  the 
bill  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Yet,  we  were  supposed  to  act  responsibly 
on  it  and  report  a  measure  back  to  the 
House  for  action. 

In  interrogating  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  he  revealed  that  he  had  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  bill  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  committee  was 
supposed  to  have  spent  6  months  pre- 
paring it  for  House  consideration.  Other 
committee  members  have  amendments 
they  are  going  to  offer.  Now  we  fond  after 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  acted  on  this 
legislation.  H.R.  9682,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  after  some  6  months 
consideration,  the  District  Committee 
has  suddenly  come  up  with  another  bill 
they  call  a  committee  print. 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  by  the  col- 
loquy which  just  preceded  me. 

Is  it  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  one 
Member  of  the  mmority  was  notified 
that  the  committee  was  going  to  have  a 
meeting  to  report  out  a  new  committee 
bill.  If  so,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  com- 
mittee's own  rules. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  so-called 
closed  meeting  had  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  So  how  can 
they  possibly  present  a  committee  print 
to  this  House  without  violating  the  rules 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  we  do 
this  House  proud  by  following  a  proce- 
dure such  as  has  taken  place  during  the 
conunittee  consideration  of  this  bill. 

In  the  last  week  we  have  been  advised 
after  the  fact,  if  you  please,  of  various 
clandestine  meetings  which  have  taken 
place  behind  closed  doors  on  this  bill. 

I  am  astounded — I  am  astoimded  that 
the  people's  House — and  this  is  the  peo- 
ple's House — would  undertake  to  consider 
legislation  affecting  the  Federal  city  of 
these  United  States  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  deplore  such  behind  the  scenes 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  best 
thing  that  we  could  do  for  the  honor  of 
this  House,  to  do  justice  to  this  so-called 
home  rule  bill,  is  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee,  let  it  open  up  its  doors 
to  the  public,  let  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents appear  to  testify,  and  then  let  it 
decide  what  is  best  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  members  do  not  know 
what  is  in  this  committee  prmt.  The 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  know.  I 
dare  say  not  more  than  one  or  two  or 
possibly  three  Members  of  the  House 
have  read  this  so-called  committee  print 
which  I  now  have  in  my  hand.  It  was 
not  made  available  to  any  one  until 
today. 

Is  this  the  way  to  legislate?  I  believe 
not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Members  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  testifying  on  various  sections 
of  this  bill  ought  to  have  time  in  which 
to  prepare  themselves.  I  was  astounded 
when  I  interrogated  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  indicated  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  bonding  section 


of  this  bill.  I  have  reference  now  to  H.R. 
9682.  He  apparently  did  not  know  the 
Federal  payment  will  be  first  obligated  to 
the  payment  of  any  bonds  which  may 
eventually  be  levied  under  the  authority 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  page 
74  of  the  bill  considered  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  H.R.  9682.  The  language 
starts  at  the  bottom  of  page  74: 

To  the  extent  that  the  Mayor  determines 
that  sufficient  District  revenues  have  not 
been  so  set  aside  and  deposited,  the  Federal 
payment  made  for  the  fiscal  year  within 
which  such  review  Is  conducted  shall  be 
first  utilized  to  make  up  any  deficit  In  such 
sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  picked  up  the  commit- 
tee print  to  find  out  whether  that  lan- 
guage was  contained  in  this  new  bill  that 
the  committee  wishes  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  today.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  page  72  of  this  so- 
called  committee  print,  the  same  lan- 
guage : 

To  the  extent  that  the  Mayor  determines 
that  sufficient  District  revenues  have  not  been 
so  set  aside  and  deposited,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment made  for  the  fiscal  year  within  which 
such  review  Is  conducted  shall  be  first  utilized 
to  make  up  any  deficit  In  such  sinking  fund. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  payment, 
we  are  going  to  be  votiag  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  year  after  year, 
would  first  become  obligated  to  make  up 
any  deficit  in  the  sinking  fund  to  be  used 
to  pay  bonds  before  being  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  so-called  bonding 
authorities  did  not  know  this  provision 
existed. 

I  wonder  who  wrote  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  deserves 
a  good,  hard  look  by  the  Members  of  this 
House,  because  it  is  Important  legislation. 
We  are  dealing  with  our  Federal  City. 
This  Is  the  city  of  all  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  or  to  the 
people  who  happen  to  reside  here.  This 
city  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  let  us  not  forget  it.  It  is  the 
Capital  for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  things 
needing  clarification  in  this  bill,  so  many 
things  in  need  of  light,  that  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  the  4  hours  of  de- 
bate rather  than  the  requested  2  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  in  order 
three  different  substitutes. 

We  are  going  to  read  this  bill  section 
by  section.  There  was  even  objection  to 
doing  that.  The  proponents  wanted  to 
read  the  bill  by  title  only.  Certainly  the 
Members  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  in 
this  bill.  To  acquaint  them  with  its  con- 
tents, since  it  is  apparent  we  will  have 
to  write  this  legislation  on  the  floor,  the 
bill  must  be  read  section  by  section. 

After  this  House  finishes  its  work,  we 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  conference  re- 
port, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  forced  to  ask, 
has  the  conference  report  already  been 
agreed  on? 

I  do  not  know  if  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 9,  can  be  believed.  The  story  quotes 
the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

It  reads  sis  follows : 

Dlggs  said  he  and  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  (D.  Mo.) 
"have  an  understanding  of  the  product  we 
will  consider  once  it  gets  to  conference. 
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If  a  home  rule  measure  passes  the  House, 
difference  between  that  bUl  and  the  Senate- 
passed  measure  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
In  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  Senate  bill  would  give  the 
City  Government  substantially  more  au- 
thority than  the  new  amended  version  of 
the  House  blU. 

Further  quoting  from  the  article,  it 
reads  as  follows : 

"When  It  gets  to  conference,  we  will  be 
fighting  for  the  strongest  bUl  we  can  get," 
said  Dlggs. 

Now,  that  is  pretty  clear.  What  hap- 
pens to  this  clandestine  committee  print 
now  before  this  House  when  it  gets  into 
conference?  Are  we  now  wasting  oiu* 
time  considering  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  point  out  a 
couple  of  things  in  conclusion.  There  is 
a  provision  in  this  bill,  H.R.  9682,  which 
would  grant  imlimited  reprograming 
authority  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  all  fimds,  including  those  previously 
appropriated  and  unobligated.  No  re- 
quirement is  included  in  the  bill  for 
prior  congressional  notification,  ap- 
proval, or  consultation. 

The  provision  that  would  grant  this 
unprecedented  authority  is  contained  in 
section  449,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

The  Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Council,  may  provide  for  (a)  th& 
transfer  during  the  budget  year  of  any  ap- 
propriation balance  then  available  for  one 
Item  of  appropriation  to  another  item  of 
appropriation,  and  (b)  the  allocation  to  new 
Items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  do  not 
have  such  authority  as  would  be  granted 
^  under  this  language,  and  I  must  admit, 
not  having  had  the  time  since  I  came  on 
the  floor  to  read  this  new  committee 
print,  that  I  do  not  Imow  whether  this 
authority  is  contained  in  it  or  not.  Hope- 
fully, this  authority  is  not  in  that  com- 
mittee print  and  will  not  be  in  any  legis- 
lation that  might  pass  this  House. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  arrive  here  imtil  after  the  first 
remarks  were  made  concerning  the  rule 
under  which  we  are  operating. 

Do  I  imderstand  that  the  committee 
print  now  is  to  be  the  bill  that  Is  to  be 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentlewom- 
an, we  have  not  amended  the  nole,  we 
have  not  had  another  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  offer  it  is  as  an  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  An  amend- 
ment to  another  bill? 

Mr.  LATTA.  An  amendment  to  H.R. 
9682. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Certainly. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  shared 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  who  Is 
in  the  well  when  I  read  the  mornmg 
paper  and  the  quotation  attributed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  had 
already  discussed  the  conference  prod- 
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uct  with  Senator  Eagleton.  Before  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  even  had  a 
chance  to  debate  the  bill,  before  we  have 
even  had  a  chance  to  cast  any  votes  on 
the  bill  or  any  amendment,  before  we 
have  had  any  chance  to  make  any  deci- 
sion, there  has  apparently  been  an  agree- 
ment about  what  the  conference  prod- 
uct will  be. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  from  my 
experience  of  servmg  on  conference 
committees,  I  have  seen  how  substitutes 
that  have  been  adopted  by  overwhelming 
majorities  in  the  House  were  just  simply 
washed  down  the  drain,  and  all  of  the 
action,  3  or  4  or  5  days  in  House 
debate  and  votes,  has  been  done  awav 
with. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more 
important  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  than  that  those  Members  who  sin- 
cerely— actively  support  a  substitute  bill 
which  is  successful  shall  be  the  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

I  say  that  knowmg  full  well  that  there 
must  be  compromise  between  the  other 
tK>dy  and  the  House.  However,  when  the 
majority  of  the  conferees  are  opposed  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  and  it  Is 
given  away  in  the  conference  with  the 
Senate,  we  might  just  as  well  save  our- 
selves today  and  tomorrow  and  whatever 
other  time  is  taken  in  debate. 

I  seriously  suggest  to  the  House,  not 
just  with  respect  to  this  bill  but  with  re- 
spect to  all  bills,  that  we  immediately 
petition  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  leader — more  than  half  of 
the  Members  of  the  House — so  the  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  of  the  House  will 
be  those  who  actively  and  sincerely  sup- 
ported the  substitute  bill,  whatever  it  is. 
that  was  adopted  in  the  House,  until  such 
time  as  an  official  rule  can  be  adopted 
that  would  require  this  imder  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  if  over  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  sign  such  a 
petition,  all  Members  wotild  somehow  to 
be  protected  when  we  go  to  conference 
and  not  have  decisions  made  before  we 
even  have  a  chance  to  vote. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentlewoman  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  con- 
vinced this  Member  that  we  should  se- 
riously consider  a  Federal  enclave  as  pro- 
vided in  her  bill. 

We  should  protect  the  Federal  prop- 
erty. The  gentlewoman's  bill  would  pro- 
tect that  property  without  involving  any 
private  property.  Under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  9682,  in  case  of  a  riot,  I  would 
fear  for  the  city  as  the  President  would 
not  have  the  authority  to  mobilize  the 
police  force  of  this  city  as  he  may  see 
fit. 

I  understand  that  they  have  taken 
some  corrective  measures  in  this  ar«a  in 
the  committee  print,  but  once  again  I 
have  not  previously  been  shown  a  copy 
of  it  and  therefore  caimot  comment  on 

There  are  so  many  things  in  this  leg- 
islation which  need  explanation  and  full 
discussion:  I  am  firmly  convinced  the 
only  way  Members  can  become  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  very  Important  piece  of 


legislation  is  to  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  let  committee  hold  public 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 

HILL)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  that  this  rule  makes  in 
order  is  the  most  far-reaching,  compli- 
cated, and  confusing  bill  that  this  House 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  for 
a  long  time. 

It  will  change  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  will  erode 
the  Federal  interest  therein,  and  it  will 
mvade  the  rights  of  209  million  people 
insofar  as  their  interest  in  this  Nation's 
Capital  is  concerned,  merely  to  turn  over 
the  rule  and  the  control  of  this  city  to 
750,000  people. 

There  are  132  pages  in  this  bUl,  and 
I  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  it  was  not  imderstood  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation,  who  caused  letters 
to  be  sent  to  the  various  congressional 
districts  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  by  Common  Cause  and  many  other 
organizations  telling  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  this  bill  if  they  favor 
self-government. 

These  people  did  not  even  understand 
what  was  in  the  legislation. 

Now  we  are  told  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  after  it  was  subjected  to 
6  months  of  so-called  thorough  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
referred  to  yesterday's  drafting  session  as 
a  clandestine  meeting.  It  was  certainly 
not  a  meeting  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  of  that  committee, 
and  I  did  not  receive  a  notice  of  any 
meeting.  The  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  did  not  receive 
a  notice.  But  I  understand  that  this  clan- 
destine meeting  was  attended  by  some 
people  from  downtown  who  were  up  here 
telling  the  sponsors  of  this  latest  version 
of  the  blD  what  to  put  in  the  substitute 
measure.  So  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  this  substitute,  this  clandestine  com- 
mittee bill,  as  a  substitute. 

I  say  it  is  a  confusing  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  a  meeting,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
whether  the  press  was  excluded? 

The  press  was  excluded  f  rran  the  meet- 
ing where  they  were  drafting  the  new 
bill  but  was  attended  by  people  from 
downtown  who  were  not  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  press 
was  excluded.  But  they  did  include  people 
from  downtown  who  were  not  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  this  is  a 
confusing  substitute  being  brought  forth 
at  the  last  minute  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  origmal  committee  bill,  which  was 
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supposedly  used  as  a  yardstick  to  meas- 
ure whether  we  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress were  supporting  self-government 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  this  is  an 
act  of  intellectual  dishonesty  and  of 
arrogance.  We  even  had  one  Member  of 
the  body  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee  to  threat- 
en the  seats  of  various  Members  of  this 
body  if  they  did  not  vote  to  pass  the 
original  bill,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  conclude  my 
statement  I  will  then  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  are 
many  aJtematlves  available  if  we  are 
sincerely  interested  in  self-government, 
or  a  voice  in  the  msinagement  of  their 
affairs  for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  There  are  many  alternatives 
that  would  protect  the  Federal  interests, 
and  that  is  what  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with. 

So  we  are  considering  right  now  mak- 
ing three  alternatives  in  order.  They  are 
offered  sincerely,  and  each  one  of  those 
alternatives  does  protect  the  Federal  in- 
terest and  will  provide  a  maximum  voice 
for  the  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, consistent  with  that  Interest. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  rule,  and  on  the 
gentleman's  particular  amendment  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  when  I  have  finished  my 
statement. 

The  mam  objection  of  the  supporters 
of  the  committee  bUl  to  these  alterna- 
tive measures  is  that  they  will  deny  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
trol and  rule  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  But 
these  alternatives  do  provide  a  proper 
voice  for  the  people  of  this  city.  If  we 
are  sincere  and  want  to  provide  that 
voice  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
Federal  interest  in  Uiis  Federal  City, 
then  I  suggest  we  choose  one  of  those 
alternatives  that  will  be  offered  later  In 
the  course  of  our  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

So  far  as  my  part  in  these  proceedings 
is  concerned,  I  will  not  vote  for  any  bill 
that  will  deny  to  the  people  I  represent, 
and  all  other  American  citizens,  their 
right  of  control  and  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  make  the  record  very,  very  clear  that 
the  reason  the  supporters  of  the  original 
bill  met  to  discuss  some  changes  was  be- 
cause the  rule  that  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  forced  us  to  move  to  a 
substitute  because  changes  we  desired 
to  make  could  not  have  been  made  in 
the  main  ccnnmlttee  bill.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  Is  enough  of  a 
parliamentarian  to  imderstand  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman h£is  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLXNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington f  Mr.  Ad.\ms)  . 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
HttL)  remain  on  the  floor  for  a  moment 
so  that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  regardng  the  rule? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  Involving  the  rule  and  that 
caused  us  to  have  the  meeting  was  that 
the  rule  put  in  order  three  substitutes. 
It  is  a  very  imusual  nile,  and  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
a  substitute  becomes  in  order  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bill,  and  therefore  the 
original  bill  would  never  be  read;  the 
substitute,  whichever  it  might  be,  would 
be  read. 

I  notice  that  the  first  substitute  that 
is  m  order  is  referred  to  as  H.R.  10597, 
which  is  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Brothill)  .  So  that  we 
might  know — and  I  do  want  the  House 
to  consider  in  an  orderly  fashion  this 
matter  because  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
pointed  out — we  are  trying  to  work  with 
the  nile  appropriately.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  offer  his  first  substitute  as  pro- 
vided in  the  nile?  If  he  will  so  state  to 
the  Members,  then  the  sponsors  of  the 
original  bill  can  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  offer  a  committee  sub- 
stitute to  the  gentleman's  bill  or  to  offer 
a  committee  substitute  at  some  other 
point,  either  before  or  after  the  gentle- 
man's bill. 

We  are  trying  to  accommodate  the 
House  by  having  the  original  bill  that  we 
spent  so  many  months  on,  read.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  after  reading  his 
bin,  H.R.  10597,  that  it  is  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  committee  bill  in  many  re- 
spects. He  reserved  his  rights  before  the 
committee,  and  this  Member  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  appre- 
ciates that.  The  other  two  substitutes 
that  are  proposed  were  never  presented 
to  the  subcommittee,  were  never  pre- 
sented to  the  full  committee,  and  we  saw 
them  first  when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
met.  Therefore,  I  cannot  comment  on 
those,  but  I  do  want  to  comment  on 
the  gentleman's  substitute  and  find  out 
if  It  Is  going  to  be  presented  so  that  the 
committee  chairman  and  the  other 
Members  who  sponsored  the  original  bill 
can  determine  whether  we  want  to  spon- 
sor a  committee  substitute  on  which  way 
Is  the  most  appropriate  way  to  proceed 
so  that  the  House  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Is  It  the 
gentleman's  intent  and  the  chairman's 
intent  to  offer  a  clandestine,  watered- 
down  new  version  of  the  home  rule  bill 
in  lieu  of  this  bill  which  has  been  studied 
for  6  months  and  has  so  much  tremen- 
dous support? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia — and  I  will  let  the 
chairman  speak  for  himself  during  gen- 
eral debate  as  to  how  he  wants  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  matter — that  what  we 
need  to  know  first  because  the  rule  so 
provides — I  am  staying  with  the  rule 
now  rather  than  the  substance;  I  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  the  substance  of  the 
bill  with  all  of  the  House  on  general 
debate,  and  that  is  what  the  4  hours  are 
for — we  have  the  situation  that  HJl. 
9682,  which  we  worked  on,  will  not  be 
read  if  the  gentleman's  substitute  Is  of- 
fered. 


Therefore,  our  intention  is  to  try  to 
get  before  this  body  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible what  the  committee  worked  on 
with  whatever  changes  are  Indicated. 

The  chairman  has  indicated  it  pub- 
licly, and  will  indicate  in  debate  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  willing  to 
try  to  accept,  in  order  to  get  a  good  bill 
before  the  House,  basically  H.R.  9682. 
and  the  gentleman's  bill  Is  basically  H.R. 
9682.  So  if  he  could  help  us  out  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  present  this,  we 
could  end  up  with  H.R.  9682  that  every- 
one Is  familiar  with — and  debate  the 
gentleman's  enclave  section  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  chairman's  substitute 
amendment.  The  House  could  work  its 
will  on  that  essential  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  main 
objective  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  to  offer  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  a  constructive  alternative  to  a 
bad  committee  bill.  The  gentleman  has 
already  admitted  that  they  are  offer- 
ing a  bad  committee  bill.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  hsis  provided  in  his 
watered-down,  clandestine  bill.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  reveal  my 
strategy  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia   has  no   present  inclinations? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  changing  his 
strategy  every  day  or  every  few  minutes, 
so  I  do  not  know  what  strategy  he  wants. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  again  it  was  made  very  clear 
that  at  all  meetings  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  open  meetings,  everybody  was  in- 
vited to  appear  before  the  committee 
who  wanted  to  appear.  All  points  of 
view  were  considered.  The  basic  work 
product  that  has  come  out  is  H.R.  9682. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  in  its  wisdom 
decided  to  consider  a  substitute,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  the 
rule  that  was  given. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  all  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  notified  of  a  meeting  yesterday  or 
today? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  has  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  The  only  meeting  that 
has  taken  place  was  among  the  sponsors 
of  H.R.  9682  when  there  was  presented 
on  Thursday  a  rule  that  authorized  H.R. 
10597,  H.R.  10692,  and  H.R.  10693  as  sub- 
stitutes which  would  be  read  and  con- 
sidered before  H.R.  9682,  a  conunittee 
bill,  would  not  even  be  read. 

Therefore  then  the  sponsors  of  H.R. 
9682  have  attempted  to  decide  how  this 
can  be  presented  with  whatever  changes 
the  sponsors  of  it  might  want  to  make. 
There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, any  more  than  I  do  not  know 
whcHn  the  gentleman  has  met  with  on 
his  bill,  and  I  assume  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  and  other  people  who  have 
sponsored  substitutes  have  met  with 
their  cosponsors  and  have  decided  how 
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they  might  want  to  present  their  bills 
imder  the  rule  which  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  But  why 
was  it  printed  6is  a  committee  print?  Is 
that  to  indicate  that  the  committee  has 
acted  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Not  in  the  least.  If  the 
gentleman  is  happier  we  would  be  happy 
to  have  placed  on  top  of  this  document 
the  words  "the  Diggs  amendment"  or 
"substitute"  or  whatever  the  gentleman 
might  like.  This  is  a  committee  docu- 
ment. It  is  an  attempt  to  let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know  what  is  going 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  order 
for  it  to  be  a  committee  prtat,  would  it 
not  have  to  be  authorized  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certainly  not.  The  gen- 
tleman could  have  a  committee  print 
created  which  is  not  authorized  by  a 
committee  vote.  The  only  bill  out  of  the 
committee  which  has  any  meaning  is 
the  bill  authorized  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Who  au- 
thorized this  committee  print  to  be 
printed? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certainly  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
one  of  his  own  printed,  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  will  authorize  the  printing  of 
one  for  him. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
during  the  rule,  but  there  have  been  so 
many  unfortunate  misrepresentations 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few 
minutes  that  I  think  it  is  important  to 
set  the  record  straight  before  we  get 
into  the  general  debate. 

The  first  thing  is  to  underscore  what 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  said. 
The  substitutes  that  will  be  before  this 
committee  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
when  the  Rules  Committee  met.  They 
were  never  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, they  were  never  presented  to  the 
full  committee,  and  they  were  never  pre- 
sented after  the  August  recess,  and  they 
were  never  presented  until  the  Rules 
Committee  met,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  we  had  unveiled  what  the  oppo- 
nents were  going  to  offer. 

Let  me  make  clear  we  had  asked  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  the  self-deter- 
mination measure  to  come  forward  with 
their  proposals,  and  we  did  not  see  them 
until  the  very  last  minute  at  the  Rules 
Committee  meeting. 

The  second  point:  We  were  forced  to 
a  substitute  as  a  strategy,  because  under 
the  parliamentary  situation  the  main 
committee  bill  would  never  get  read 
under  the  procedure  that  is  required  to 
be  followed.  Substitutes  will  be  offered 
one  after  another  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reading  of  the  committee  bill.  The 
main  committee  bill  would  remain  un- 
amendable.  We  could  not  make  any  ac- 
commodations in  it  while  we  were  con- 
sidering those  substitutes,  and  that,  of 
course,  would  put  the  committee  major- 
ity at  an  enormous  disadvantage. 

Finally  it  was  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  who  got  together  and  decided  on 
making  six  basic  modifications.  The  six 


modifications  are  very  easily  understood. 
One  gives  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  its  full  power  and  respon- 
sibility that  it  has  today,  the  line  item 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  that 
modified  language  include  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
reprogram,  and  It  does  not  leave  the  re- 
programing  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
officials? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  answer  Is  that 
under  the  explicit  terms  of  this  commit- 
tee substitute  the  Congress  is  able  to  at- 
tach whatever  conditions  It  wants  to  in 
the  appropriation  measure.  It  says  that 
explicitly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Line  item  in 
the  bill  and  the  right  to  reprogram  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  FRASER.  They  can  prohibit  re- 
programing  or  they  can  limit  it  or  they 
can  define  it  in  any  way  they  wish. 

The  second  change  is  to  go  from  parti- 
san elections  to  nonpartisan  elections. 
This  removes  most  of  the  problems  about 
any  modifications  in  the  Hatch  Act  In 
order  to  permit  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  run  for  local  office. 

The  third  change  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  charge  of  the  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
any  emergency. 

The  fourth  change  says  that  any  ac- 
tion by  the  local  City  Council  must  lie 
over  for  30  days  in  case  the  Congress 
wants  to  act  to  head  it  off.  Another  part 
of  the  chsmge  gives  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  sustain  the 
Mayor's  veto  if  the  Mayor  Is  overridden. 

This  came  from  the  White  House  as  a 
request  and  we  have  put  it  in  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  mmority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  right  of  Congress  to  override,  is 
there  any  procedure  set  up  in  the  legisla- 
tion where  we  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  consider  prior  to  the  30  days? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  provision  Is  that 
there  is  a  30-day  lie-over  and  In  the  blU 
it  explicitly  makes  clear  the  continuing 
authority  of  Congress  to  override  any  ac- 
tion that  might  be  taken  by  the  District; 
an  action,  I  might  say,  we  hope  we  will 
not  have  to  exercise. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  there  Is 
no  provision  comparable  to  the  ones  that 
we  now  have  on  reorganization  plans? 

Mr.  FRASER.  There  is  to  the  case  of 
changes  to  the  basic  charter  of  the  city. 
If  the  City  Council  proposes  a  change  In 
the  basic  charter  and  it  is  approved  by 
the  voters,  it  still  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
House  or  the  Senate  within  a  fixed  time 
period.  I  think  it  is  60  days,  as  I  recall. 
The  exact  time  is  45  days  excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Simdays,  holidays,  and  days  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session. 

Tne  next  change  requires  that  appoint- 
ments of  Judges  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, instead  of  the  City  Coimcil,  as  was 


in  the  original  committee  bill,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  judge  that  has  served 
his  15 -year  term,  who  is  found  by  the 
Commission  on  Judicial  DisabUities  and 
Tenure  to  be  well  qualified  Is  automati- 
cally entitled  to  reappointment. 

Then  the  City  Council  is  prohibited 
from  changtog  the  functions  or  the  duties 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal, and  the  City  Council  Is  prohibited 
from  making  any  changes  In  the  crimtoal 
law  applicable  to  the  District.  Changes 
to  the  three  titles  are  forbidden. 

These  changes,  we  thtok,  make  the 
committee  substitute  very  much  more  ac- 
ceptable. We  hope  Members  will  listen 
attentively  to  a  further  description  of 
it  during  the  general  debate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  have  been  in  the 
process  of  leglslattog  stoce  1935.  In  all 
that  time,  I  have  never  seen  such  a  mixed 
up  mess,  as  far  as  procedure  of  handltog 
legislation  Important  to  the  Nation  is 
concerned. 

Yesterday  I  heard  rumors  of  a  meet- 
ing gotog  on,  and  I  walked  over  to  the 
mtoority  office.  Outside  the  door  were 
cameras,  all  over  the  place.  The  press 
was  irate  about  the  fact  they  had  been 
chased  out  of  the  meeting. 

I  said,  "Do  not  feel  bad.  I  have  not 
been  asked,  either." 

So  now  we  get  a  print  that  we  are 
supposed  to  digest  and  legislate  on.  There 
is  criticism  that  we  did  not  offer  our 
substitute  far  enough  to  advance.  My 
substitute  was  totroduced  on  the  2d  of 
October,  and  it  came  as  no  surprise  to 
any  member  of  the  conunittee. 

I  told  the  members  of  the  committee 
durtog  the  hearings  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  a  bill  contatoing  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Nelsen  Commission, 
and  that  I  also  had  some  ideas  about  how 
the  City  Council  ought  to  be  set  up, 
which  I  would  Include. 

So  now  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
this  situation.  May  I  say,  had  my  sub- 
stitute bill  been  adopted,  we  would  not 
have  had  to  change  anything.  We  did  not 
disturb  the  court  reform  bill  of  1970.  The 
normal  budget  process  was  left  totact. 
All  the  way  through,  each  one  of  the 
major  provisions  that  are  now  being 
patched  up  would  have  been  taken  care 
of .  So  I  am  surprised  at  the  committee, 
who  sat  for  such  a  long  time  with  an 
adequate  staff,  while  I  sat  over  there 
with  only  a  couple  of  staff  people  on  our 
side. 

Now  we  have  to  come  in  at  the  Uth 
hour  with  a  print  that  the  committee 
has  really  never  reviewed,  that  some  of 
us  who  are  on  the  minority  side  were 
never  even  advised  of,  and  have  had  to 
hear  of  by  the  rimior  mill  and  what  one 
read  to  the  paper.  And  sometimes  that 
has  been  misrepresented,  I  think,  be- 
cause I  notice  that  one  member  was  said 
to  have  agreed,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
never  did. 

I  have  noticed  that  even  the  White 
House  has  been  Usted  as  havtog  agreed, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  true. 

I  do  know  about  the  substitute  bill  I 
am   offering,   however.   The   gentleman 
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from  Florida  (Mr.  ?uqua)  worked  with 
me  on  the  Commission.  John  Duncan,  a 
former  Comnussloner,  and  Don  Fletcher, 
former  assistant  to  the  mayor,  and  Mr. 
Mclntire,  from  Baltimore,  an  expert  on 
the  subject,  worked  with  us.  We  put  a 
lengthy  report  and  recommendations  to- 
gether and  spent  $750,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  we  sort  of  gave  It 
little  blessing.  Our  recommendations  are 
partially  treated  In  this  home  rule  bill, 
but  the  recommended  provisions  have 
been  changed  In  many  instances. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  girl 
who  came  in  to  buy  the  goods  for  her 
wedding  dress.  The  clerk  asked,  "Is  it 
your  first  or  your  second  wedding?"  She 
said,  "It  is  my  first,  but  what  is  the  dif- 
ference?" And  he  said,  "At  your  first 
wedding,  the  goods  are  white  and  at  the 
second  wedding  lavender."  She  said, 
"Make  it  white,  with  just  a  little  touch 
of  lavender." 

In  this  bill  we  have  got  a  little  lavender 
there,  but  really  the  recommendations 
of  the  Nelsen  commission  have  been 
changed  a  good  deal. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say.  It  is 
regrettable  that  we  could  not  sit  down 
in  committee,  when  we  had  extensive 
changes  that  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  report.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  worked  out  our  differences  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

To  legislate  this  way,  in  my  judgment, 
is  not  to  have  good  legislation,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Nation's  Capital, 
your  Nation  and  mine.  I  believe  It  Is  re- 
grettable indeed. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon <Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  preceding  speakers  have  indicated 
that  they  never  saw  the  substitute  bills 
until  the  day  the  Rules  Committee  met. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  offered  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion dining  the  committee  hearings  and 
reserved  the  right  to  introduce  a  sub- 
stitute bill  in  the  House,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  pretty  well 
aware  of  the  provisions  that  would  be 
included  in  that  substitute  bill. 

Also,  in  terms  of  a  second  bill  which 
has  to  do  with  retrocession  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  I  introduced  that  bill  last 
year  when  I  was  on  the  D.C.  Commission. 
I  know  that  when  I  am  considering  any 
legislation  I  look  up  every  single  bill  that 
has  been  offered  by  any  Member  of  the 
House,  to  compare  it  to  the  provisions 
we  would  be  considering  in  the  new  bill. 
So  surely  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  had  at 
hand,  if  they  wished  to  study  it,  one  of 
the  substitute  bills  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  and  I  are  co- 
sponsoring — the  so-called  retrocession 
bill  which  let  me  repeat  Is  basically  the 
bill  I  Introduced  last  year  when  I  served 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
Let  me  say  something  else  in  terms  of 
retrocession.  I  very  much  doubt  that  the 
Congress  this  year,  or  the  people,  are 
ready  for  this.  However,  in  the  long  nm 
as  I  see  it  any  action  we  take  today  which 


does  not  give  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  full  voting  rights,  and  that 
means  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
and  does  not  provide  that  vote  for  those 
national  officials  who  will  decide  on  tax- 
ation, we  really  will  not  be  granting  full 
citizenship.  Any  bill  that  falls  short  of 
that,  whether  it  is  the  committee  bill  or 
the  committee  print  or  the  bill  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
HJXL)  is  introducing,  or  another  substi- 
tute I  am  introducing,  let  no  one  be 
fooled,  It  Is  not  going  to  settle  the  prob- 
lem, for  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
same  demands  for  the  franchise  next 
year  or  the  year  after.  There  may  be 
other  alternatives — but  it  seems  to  me 
Congress  must  look  at  statehood  or 
retrocession — preserving  forever  the 
Federal  City,  federally  controlled. 

The  most  ardent  supporters  of  home 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  said 
that  the  committee  bill  is  cryptocolonial- 
ism  at  best.  There  was  a  person  on  TV 
a  couple  of  Sundays  ago,  I  am  told  rep- 
resenting Common  Cause,  who  said, 
"This  does  not  provide  what  we  want, 
but  we  will  take  it  at  this  time  and  then 
we  will  come  back." 

The  Members  of  the  House  ought  to 
realize  that  they  are  only  making  a  tem- 
porary decision  today — or  tomorrow. 
Common  Cause  advocates  and  League  of 
Women  Voters  representatives  and 
NAACP  and  many  of  today's  House  ad- 
vocates of  the  committee  bill  will  be 
back  for  the  full  franchise. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  look  at  the  committee  print 
which,  by  the  way  did  not  see  the  light 
of  day  until  this  morning. 

If  we  listen  carefully,  we  would  be  led 
to  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  this 
committee  print  was  being  Introduced 
was  because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  persuaded  that  Is  quite  the 
case,  because  I  tmderstand  there  are  sev- 
eral substantive  changes  that  were 
brought  about  because  of  the  substitute 
bill  that  has  been  offered. 

There  are  several  flaws  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  new  committee  point — 
as  I  understand  that  document. 

Let  me — at  this  time,  discuss  only  one 
major  deficiency — and  that  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  provision  for  a  Federal  enclave. 
In  the  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  and  I  support, 
we  have  drawn  a  line  around  the  White 
House,  the  Kennedy  Center,  all  the  Fed- 
eral Agency  and  Department  buildings, 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  building  which  we 
are  in  today,  and  all  of  the  House  Office 
Buildings  as  well  as  £ill  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings;  we  say  this  will  be  the 
Federal  enclave  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  appoint  a  Director  of 
National  Capital  Services.  The  authority 
of  this  Presidentlally  appointed  Director 
will  extend  over  police  protection,  fire 
protection,  sanitation,  and  control  of — 
access  to  all  streets  and  roads  in  this 
Federal  City— the  city  that  belongs  to 
my  constituents  in  Oregon — yours  in  New 
York  or  Iowa  or  Minnesota  or  In  any 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  yet  had  one 
person  answer  the  question.  Why  doee 
the  proposed  city  government,  an  elected 


Mayor  and  the  City  Council  as  proposed 
in  the  committee  bill  insist  upon  control 

over  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and  the 
House  Office  Buildings  and  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings?  I  believe  this  Is  extreme- 
ly critical. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  will  refer  to  legislation 
in  1967.  Many  of  you  were  here  then 
and  remember  when  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  concerning 
the  war  on  poverty,  a  very  controversial 
debate.  The  amendment  provided  that 
the  commimity  action  programs  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  various  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, that  the  elected  officials  were  the 
ones  who  ought  to  have  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  opposed  that,  on  the 
basis  that  we  could  not  trust  City  Hall, 
that  he  would  be  creating  a  Tammany 
Hall — that  there  was  hardly  ansrthing 
worse  than  City  Hall  bosses?  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  York  -nmes.  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the 
NAACP,  and  some  of  the  House  Members 
who  are  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
committee  home  rule  bill  today  made 
common  cause  in  an  effort  to  defeat  that 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  we  can- 
not trust  City  Hall — citizens  could  not 
obtain  their  rights  by  going  to  locally 
elected  officials. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  this 
question:  If  we  are  going  to  have  an 
elected  city  government  here,  why  do  the 
former  opponents  of  all  city  halls  across 
the  coimtry  decide  that  in  this  city  gov- 
ernment we  will  have  complete  trust  in 
not  only  the  administration  of  all  Federal 
programs  and  all  local  programs — but  we 
will  put  complete  trust  in  it  to  have  juris- 
diction over  this  Capital  and  all  Federal 
buildings. 

Why?— why  if  city  halls  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Sioux 
City — Memphis — et  cetera — are  so  bad — 
why  do  these  same  people  now  believe 
that  this  City  Hall  in  Washington,  D.C, 
is  going  to  be  so  great — we  should  give 
them  authority  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  and 
the  House  Office  Buildings  and  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Bullilngs  and  the  White  House 
and  the  other  exclusively  Federal  build- 
ings? This  is  a  question  which  I  believe 
we  must  face. 

Do  you — £is  a  Representative  elected 
in  Michigan  or  Massachusetts  or  Wash- 
ington or  Kentucky,  want  the  newly 
elected  local  mayor  £md  city  coxmcil  and 
their  appointed  chief  of  police,  to  have 
the  final  say — the  finale  responsibility 
on  the  following: 

Police  control  and  protection  over  all 
Federal  buildings,  including  the  Capitol— 
the  Senate  and  House?  Fire  protection 
and  control  over  the  Federal  Enclave. 

Complete  reliance  on  local — District  of 
Columbia — retail  delivery  of  water  serv- 
ices to  Enclave. 

Relltmce  on  local  D.C.  sanitation — 
trash,  et  cetera  services — except  those 
contracted  for  by  GSA  for  Federal  build- 
ings and  those  provided  by  the  Park 
Service — to  Enclave. 

Local  D.C.  health  regulations  extend 
to  all  restaurants,  et  cetera,  in  Federal 
buildings  in  Enclave. 

Local    DC.    Criminal    Code — crimes. 
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criminal  procedure,  and  prisoners  and 
their  treatment — apply  to  criminal  of- 
fenses— except  certain  U.S.  offenses — 
that  occur  in  Enclave. 

Local  D.C.  control  over  highways  and 
streets  in  Enclave. 

Local  control  over  subway  operations 
within  Enclave. 

Local  control  over  motor  vehicles, 
traffic  regulations. 

Presidential  Inaugural  ceremonies — 
preservation  of  public  order  during  period 
controlled  by  D.C. 

Utilities — electric,  gas — regulation  for 
Enclave  under  local  D.C.  control. 

District  of  Columbia  may  issue  permits 
to  construct  conduit — electric — systems 
through  or  under  surfaces  of  Enclave. 

District  of  Colimibia  Metropolitan 
Police  will  have  jurisdiction  over  subway 
facilities  in  Enclave. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
biggest  flaws  in  the  committee  bill;  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  those  who  met  yesterday 
to  try  to  meet  some  of  the  very  serious 
objections  which  have  been  raised.  There 
are  other  powers  given  to  the  locally 
elected  Mayor — that  no  other  Mayor  in 
the  United  States  has;  I  want  to  discuss 
them  later. 

But  for  now — the  Federal  control  over 
the  Federal  City  is  most  critical.  As  I 
said  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  person  who 
happens,  by  accident  many  times  or  by 
choice,  to  live  3  or  5  miles  away  from 
the  Capitol  building  should  try  to  insist 
that  he  must  have  a  greater  voice — 
greater  control  over  the  Government 
buildings,  over  the  Capitol,  or  the  White 
House,  the  House  and  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  than  £ui  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  live  3,000  miles  away,  as  my 
constituents  do,  or  300  miles  away  or 
30  miles  away. 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  who  live  3  or 
5  miles  away,  on  one  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  only,  should  have  a  greater 
voice  than  anybody  else?  Why  is  this,  for 
them,  a  requirement  for  home  rule? 

This  Capital  belongs  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  To  all  our  con- 
stituents, to  20  million  of  them  who  come 
here  every  year,  this  is  their  Capital. 
They  are  concerned  about  how  It  is  gov- 
erned, they  are  concerned  about  how  it 
is  managed,  and  they  are  not  willing  to 
relinquish  that  to  a  locally  elected  gov- 
ernment in  which  they  have  no  voice. 
Unless  I  can  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
good  reason  why  people  who  live  5  miles 
away  should  have  control  over  this  sit- 
uation, with  their  elected  Mayor,  hie  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Police,  then  I  simply 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I  believe 
It  does  a  disservice  to  the  constituents  of 
my  district  who  consider  this  their  Capi- 
tal and  believe  as  did  President  Taft 
when  he  said: 

Washington  Intended  this  to  be  a  Federal 
city,  and  It  Is  a  Federal  city,  and  It  tingles 


down  to  the  feet  of  every  man.  whether  he 
comes  from  Washington  State,  or  Los  An- 
geles, or  Texas,  when  he  comes  and  wallcs 
these  city  streets  and  begins  to  feel  that 
.^his  Is  my  city;  I  own  a  part  of.«hls  Capital, 
and  I  envy  for  the  time  being  those  who  are 
able  to  spend  their  time  here."  I  quite  admit 
that  there  are  defects  m  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  Congress  Is  bound  to  look 
after  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  under 
such  a  system,  but  I  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  history  that  the  result  vindicates  the  fore- 
sight of  the  fathers  ...  it  was  Intended  to 
have  the  representatives  of  all  the  people 
In  the  country  control  this  one  city,  and  to 
prevent  Its  being  controlled  by  the  parochial 
spirit  that  would  necessarily  govern  men  who 
did  not  look  beyond  the  city  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  nation,  and  this  as  the  representative 
of  that  nation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
speaker  left  and  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
in  the  situation  of  losing  the  last  word 
in  this  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  who 
sponsored  the  bill  may  desire  to  close  the 
debate. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wish  to 
yield  any  further  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Landcrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not say  all  I  want  to  say  in  2  minutes,  but 
I  would  like  and  will  use  those  2  minutes 
to  talk  about  the  general  idea  of  so-called 
home  rule  and  my  opposition  to  it. 

I  come  from  Indiana  and  represent 
475,000  Hoosiers.  We  seem  to  feel  that 
the  Capital  City  belongs  to  us.  It  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  America. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  to- 
day as  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
the  committee  print  or  the  chairman's 
print  or  some  other  print,  but  I  would 
like  to  remind  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  their  own  constituencies 
that  this  city  was  established  by  con- 
gressional action  and  it  is  the  Capital 
City. 

Yes,  there  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
Federal  Interest  and  the  local  interest, 
but  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  the  Federal  in- 
terest must  be  the  only  legitimate  interest 
in  our  Capital  City.  Of  course.  In  prac- 
tice there  will  be  some  difference  of 
opinion,  but  this  is  our  Capital  City. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  at  this  time  under 
the  pressures  of  the  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  home  rule  bills,  whoever  they  are, 
consider  shrinking  the  National  City  and 
why  we  should  shrink  it  down  to  an 
enclave  or  turn  the  control  of  the  city 
over  to  the  local  people  who  have  chosen 
to  come  here  to  make  the  big  money  that 
people  make  working  for  this  U.S. 
Government. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  people  who 
were  bom  here,  but  how  many  people 
originally  came  to  this  city  other  than  to 
work  in  the  Capital  City  or  to  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  trying  to  stay  within  my 
time  limitation,  I  certainly  want  to  make 
it  abimdantly  clear  again  that  I  think  we 
are  dealing  with  a  proposition  that  we 
have  no  right  to  deal  with  other  than 
throtigh  a  constitutional  amendment. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  greatest 


coimtry  in  the  world,  I  suggest  that  we 
defeat  this  rule  and  forget  the  whole 
matter. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opened  the  debate  by 
saying  that  I  supported  the  rule  because 
I  thought  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
and  objective  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  already  quite  clear  that  there 
will  not  be  this  type  of  consideration,  but 
I  still  support  the  rule,  becau.-^e  at  this 
point  I  think  the  House  owes  it  to  itself 
to  deal  with  the  matter. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
have  been  said  that  reveal  a  great  sad- 
ness as  to  the  way  in  which  this  matter  is 
being  considered,  that  is,  there  are  a  few 
people  who  know  a  very  great  deal  about 
the  bill  and  the  subject  who  have  very 
violent  opinions  on  it.  That  is  their  per- 
fect right,  but  it  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
Members  in  an  extraordinarily  awkward 
situation,  because  they  have  to  take  on 
faith  somebody  else's  view. 

There  are  just  straight  absolute  dis- 
agreements as  to  fact,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  look  at  the  matter  objectively. 
It  is  terribly  and  critically  important, 
and  it  Involves  the  rights  of  a  large  nvmi- 
ber,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  involves 
the  United  States  and  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment. It  involves  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  debate 
which  takes  place  in  the  4  hours  and 
under  the  5-minute  rule  will  attempt  to 
put  the  matter  a  little  bit  back  into  ob- 
jectivity. 

I  have  been  here  for  25  years  and  have 
had  some  involvement  in  debate  on  this 
subject  and  others,  and  I  find  this  begin- 
ning pretty  shocking.  It  seems  to  me  we 
deserve  more  objectivity  and  we  deserve 
less  absolute  assurance  on  the  part  of 
each  person  who  speaks  that  he  has  all 
wisdom  and  all  virtue. 

I  hope  we  will  accord  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  some  opportimity  to 
make  a  reasonable  decision  which  will 
then  be  carried  out  all  the  way  through 
to  the  end  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  has 
tried  to  compromise  this  matter  in  the 
committee,  and  since  it  left  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  the  least  bit  interested  in 
finding  fault  with  anybody.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  seemg  that  this  rule  is  adopted 
so  that  we  can  proceed  to  the  orderly 
consideration  of  a  matter  that  deserves 
our  best  judgment,  and  not  our  worst 
prejudices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  w£is  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  346,  nays  50, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  502] 
YEAS— 346 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

A  spin 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

BeU 

Bennett 

BergUnd 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broorofleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Masa. 

Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Carey,  NT. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davla,  Oa. 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellunu 
Dennis 
Dent 

D«rwlnskl 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 


Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Escb 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helatoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hlnahaw 
HoUfleld 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Klucz3m8kl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 


McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

MaUary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
.  Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OBrlen 

OHara 

ONelll 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouab 

Roy 

RoybaJ 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 


Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubbletteld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 

Bauman 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Fisher 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

HAbert 


Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tliompson,  N  J. 

Tbomaon,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

To  well,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

NATS — 50 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathts,  Ga. 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Parr  is 
Patman 
Pike 


Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllami 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Ul. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Powell,  Ohio 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Scherle 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Waggonner 

Wyman 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 38 

Alexander  Dom  Lent 

Anderson,  HI.  Eshleman  McEwen 

Ashbrook  Evans,  Colo.  MalUlard 

Brown,  Ohio  Evlns,  Tenn.  Mills.  Ark. 

Buchanan  Flynt  MlnshaU,  Ohio 

Carter  Ford,  Murphy,  N  Y 

Casey,  Tex.  William  D.  Price.  Tex. 

Collier  Frey  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Conyers  Froehlich  Sandman 

Coughlln  Grifflths  Stokes 

Crane  Guyer  Wilson,  Bob 

Cronln  Hanna  Wydler 

Denholm  Hudnut  Wylle 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Orlffltha  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Eshleman  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Mallllard  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Quyer. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Lent  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Bob  WUson  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  9682),  to  reorganize  the  govern- 


mental structure  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  provide  a  charter  for  local 
government  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
subject  to  acceptance  by  a  majority  of 
the  registered  qualified  electors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain 
legislative  powers  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, to  implement  certain  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrma:  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9682),  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Constitution 
first  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  world  has 
changed  tremendously.  The  timelessness 
and  flexibility  of  that  document  has 
proved  time  and  again  that  that  evolu- 
tion has  been  incorporated  into  the  basic 
framework  of  the  government. 

The  enunciated  ideals  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  have  been  brought  to  the  con- 
crete by  the  consistent  legislative  efforts 
to  achieve  full  citizenship  for  more  and 
more  Americans.  The  expansion  of  these 
ideals  has  widened  the  scope  of  citizens' 
rights  of  participation  from  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  18th  century  to  include 
women,  those  18  to  21  years  of  age.  racial 
minorities,  and  the  poor. 

Rights  of  self-government  have  time 
and  time  again  been  proved  to  apply  to 
all  citizens:  all,  that  is,  except  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  put  the  debate^oday  in  perspective, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  the  only  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  had  the  right  of 
self-government  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  Congress. 

James  Madison  wrote,  in  Federalist 
Paper  No.  43.  that  the  residents  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  "Will  have  their  voice 
In  the  election  of  the  government  in 
which  the  authority  Is  exercised  over 
them,  and  a  municipal  legislature  for 
local  purposes  derived  from  their  own 
suffrages  will  of  course  be  allowed  them." 

This  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  So  at  its  founding  in 
1802  the  city  was  set  free  from  State 
pressure  and  was  constituted  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  an  appointed  mayor  and  a 
12-member  city  council  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  city. 

Through  the  years  the  structure  of  the 
locsd  government  was  changed  several 
times  but  the  rights  of  self-government 
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were  not  taken  away  imtll  1874  when  a 
Presidential  appointee — and  I  underscore 
that;  a  Presidential  appointee — mis- 
handled the  city's  finances  and  cases  of 
graft  were  uncovered  In  the  local  gov- 
ernment. So  the  continuity  of  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  wsis  ruptured  and  local 
government  control  was  assiuned  totally 
by  the  Congress. 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been 
a  locally  inspired  effort  to  revive  and  re- 
store local  self-government  of  the  Dis- 
trict, which  has  been  associated  in  by 
people  outside  of  the  District  all  across 
this  country. 

Now,  on  the  11th  of  August  1967,  a  new 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  became  law, 
known  as  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  The 
1967  plan  abolished  the  existing  three- 
man  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  created  in  its  place  a  single 
commissioner  and  a  city  council,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  plan  added 
no  new  functions  or  powers  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  not  already 
granted,  nor  did  it  alter  the  relationships 
between  the  District  government  and  the 
Congress. 

So  today  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  come 
before  the  House  with  a  new  proposal 
which  we  believe  offers  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  an  opportimity  in 
exercising  their  rights  once  more  and  yet 
with  {tdequate  safeguards  for  the  Federal 
Interest  component. 

This  Chamber  will  hear  many  expres- 
sions on  this  whole  matter.  Many  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  and  many  arguments 
proposed.  But  many  of  these  arguments 
will  echo  those  heard  in  this  Chamber  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  in  1948 
the  issue  was  debated,  and  in  1965  when 
it  again  came  to  the  floor. 

When  one  reads  these  debates  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  the  same  doubts, 
the  same  uncertainties,  the  same  reserva- 
tions were  expressed  then  as  will  un- 
doubtedly be  voiced  during  the  debate 
which  ensues,  and  some  of  which  has 
already  been  expressed  on  the  floor. 

These  arguments  include  those  of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  congressional  grant 
of  self-determination,  the  concept  that 
Congress  supports  the  city  budget,  the 
reorganization  of  the  local  government 
without  transfer  of  responsibility,  the 
lack  of  efficiency  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, the  complexity  of  the  bill,  and  the 
concept  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
a  Federal  city  and  thus  belongs  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Each  of  these  arguments,  in  my  view, 
is  fallacious  and  is  mostly  used  as  a 
rationale  for  really  denying  the  full 
citizenship  to  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flrst,  the  questions  of 
constitutionality  could  be  summed  up 
by  discussing  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  Thomp- 
son in  1953.  The  Supreme  Court  In  that 
case  ruled  as  follows: 

On  the  issue  of  home  rule,  however.  Con- 
gress may  grant  self-government  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  same  extent  as  It 
may  do  In  the  case  of  territories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  that 
decision  was  a  unanimous  one,  indicating 
that  there  was  no  dispute  in  the  highest 


court  of  the  land  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  congressional  grant  of 
self-determination  to  the  District.  The 
rights  granted  to  the  District  in  the  pres- 
ent propos£d  in  no  way  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  principle  or  in  practice.  It  is,  rather, 
one  more  step  in  the  continuing  expan- 
sion of  the  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Now,  the  concept  often  implied  in 
arguments  against  self-determination 
that  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supports  the  district  In  revenues 
or  city  financing  Is  another  matter.  The 
residents  of  the  city,  I  might  remind  the 
Members,  pay  Income  taxes  and  local 
property  taxes  and  sales  taxes  and  smy 
number  of  special  fees  and  assessments 
common  to  other  jurisdictions  through- 
out the  country.  In  fact,  the  revenues  of 
the  district  make  up  some  80  percent  of 
the  district  budget,  the  Federsd  payment 
resulting  In  the  remaining  part  of  the 
moneys  necessary  to  run  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  argued  that 
reorganization  must  come  flrst  without 
self-government.  But  reorganization  of 
the  District  government  without  recog- 
nition of  the  people's  rights  Is  little  more 
than  the  reshuMng  of  a  stacked  deck  by 
the  dealer.  The  cards  may  be  in  a  differ- 
ent order,  but  those  in  the  game  have  no 
more  chance  of  wlrming  than  before. 

In  our  present  situation  the  stakes  in- 
volved go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  The  question 
is  one  of  fundamental  rights,  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  elect  their  own  local  officials 
and  run  the  affairs  of  their  community 
themselves. 

Arguments  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  efficiency  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment. It  Is,  In  fact,  more  wasteful  and 
inefficient  for  the  Congress  to  act  as  the 
local  legislature  of  the  city,  deciding  local 
matters  as  to  whether  kite  flying  should 
be  allowed  in  the  city  or  what  the  laun- 
dry tax  should  be.  These  matters  have 
required  the  time  and  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  smd  have  required  that 
some  28  legislative  steps  be  taken,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  most  vital  national 
bills. 

Certainly  local  self-government  could 
not  fail  to  be  more  efficient  than  this,  in 
terms  of  efficient  allocation  of  a  national 
legislator's  time. 

And  In  a  city  with  the  highest  percent- 
age of  college  graduates  of  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  country,  can  we  really  believe 
that  the  people  have  no  capacity  for  ef- 
flclent  self-government? 

On  the  question  of  complexity,  I  argue 
that  this  bill  is  not  Incomprehensible. 
It  is  only  complex  to  the  extent  that  it 
deals  with  a  complex  question:  How  do 
we  undo  the  wrongs  that  have  been  per- 
petuated against  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  denying  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship? 

How  to  imdo  wrongs  that  have  been 
perpetuated  against  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  denying  them  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Finally,  there  have  been  arguments 
that  the  District  of  Colimibla  Is  a  Fed- 
eral city  and  thus  belongs  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  one  were 


to  carry  that  argument  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, one  would  state  that  many  of  the 
buildings  here  belong  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  District  or  people  in  the  coun- 
try to  dispose  of  as  they  wish.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  argued  to  the 
contrary,  however,  and  when  there  were 
demonstrators  In  sever£d  Federal  build- 
ings the  administrations  claimed  that 
the  buildings  and  agencies  belonged  to 
them. 

Others  have  stated  similar  contradict- 
ing arguments  during  related  incidents 
of  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  In  response 
to  the  apprehensions  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  if  she  will  look  on 
page  94  of  the  committee  print  and  Its 
comparable  section  In  the  draft  commit- 
tee print,  I  call  her  attention  to  the  pro- 
vision that  says: 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  National  2k>ologlcal 
Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  or, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act,  over  any  Federal  agency,  than  was 
vested  In  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  title  rv  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  just  want  to  say  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  de- 
serves to  be  underscored.  The  argument 
is  made  in  the  House — and  this  was  made 
during  the  debate — that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  somebody  controlling  the  Federal 
enclave.  That  is  really  sheer  flctlon.  The 
Capitol  Grounds,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  the  Mall  are  all  run  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Federal 
executive  branch  runs  the  White  House. 
We  run  the  Capitol.  This  idea  that  there 
is  some  hazard  to  the  control  of  these 
Federal  properties  is  a  pure  fiction  which 
has  no  foundation  in  fact  of  any  kind. 

As  I  understand  it,  some  people  say 
that  we  ought  to  seal  that  off  and  put 
in  our  own  traflQc  control  lights  and  con- 
tract for  fire  department  service  and  ask 
the  police  department  to  come  In  on 
ordinEiry  routine  crash  matters  and  have 
a  contract  with  them. 

As  far  as  the  property  is  concerned,  it 
Is  already  imder  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  various  executive 
branch  agencies. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  tactics  of  fear 
that  we  wlU  hear  for  the  next  4  hours.  I 
hope  and  I  know  that  this  House  Is  more 
sensible  than  to  be  thrown  off  balance 
by  such  arguments  as  this. 

Mr.  DIGGS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  given  this  bill  much  time  and 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  more  than  6 
months  in  order  to  bring  a  sound  and 
reasonable  bill  before  the  House  for  its 
consideration.  This  bill  Is  not  an  over- 
night effort.  The  statistics  with  regard 
to  how  this  product  came  before  the 
House  are  impressive  Indeed. 

The  committee  considered  more  than 
12  bills  presented  to  it  involving  all  kinds 
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of  self-determination  concepts.  Hearings 
and  markup  sessions  were  held  begin- 
ning last  February  8  and  went  on  until 
the  31st  of  July.  Almost  half  of  those 
days  were  devoted  to  hearings  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Nelson  Commission 
on  questions  of  economy  and  eflaciency 

and  good  government.  In  total  some  17 

individuals  and  35  organizations  pre- 
sented oral  testimony.  This  included  not 
only  local  citizens  and  citizen  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  of  local  agen- 
cies and  local  political  parties  and  the 
District  government  but  others  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal  interest.  All  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  requesting  to 
testify  or  to  present  written  testimony 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Brock 
Adams)  on  its  own  initiative  met  with 
and  secured  the  recommendations  of  po- 
litical scientists  and  urban  specialists  and 
experienced  public  officials  and  others. 

Extensive  research  was  conducted  on 
the  governments  of  other  cities,  includ- 
ing comparison  with  17  American  cities 
with  comparable  size  to  Washington. 
D.C..  along  with  the  relationship  between 
the  State  capitals  and  their  local  govern- 
ments, plus  other  national  capitals. 

Then  after  the  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  subcommittee.  42  more  amendments 
were  made  by  the  full  committee  during 
the  markup  sessions. 

So  as  a  consequence  of  this  exhaustive 
research  and  in-depth  work  this  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  full  committee  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  20  yeas  and  4  nays. 
This  Is  a  very,  very  significant  statistic, 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all  since 
It  represents  not  only  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, but  support  for  the  first  time  from 
Members  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Deep  South,  from  border  States, 
from  the  Midwest,  from  the  Northeast, 
from  the  Northwest,  and  from  the  Far 
West,  so  that  this  is  a  product  which  we 
can  truly  say  is  a  national  concensus. 

But  the  history  of  this  measure  does 
not  stop  here.  Since  July  31  during  and 
following  the  recess,  I  have  personally 
held  nimierous  meetings  with  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  plus  the  White  House,  to  solicit 
views  on  all  aspects  of  this  bill  to  further 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  committee. 
These  (conferences  have  been  frank,  thev 
have  been  open,  and  they  have  been 
helpful.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  advice 
and  coimsel  that  has  been  provided.  I 
have  listened,  and  I  have  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  attempted  to  Incorporate 
all  reasonable  or  constructive  ideas. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimabla  have  also  been 
working  the  same  route,  and  we  have 
pooled  our  Information  and  have  care- 
fully weighed  the  suggestions.  As  a  re- 
s\ilt  of  these  discussions  and  our  own 
thorough  reanalysls  of  every  section  of 
this  bill,  we  have  prepared  a  substitute 
which  retains  all  of  the  basic  provisions 
of  H.R.  9682.  but  with  six  easily  imder- 
stood  changes. 

So,  in  sum,  this  bill,  H.R.  9682.  as 
amended  by  our  proposed  substitute,  is 
a  product  of  msmy  minds  smd  many 
hours,  and  on  balance,  in  my  view,  the 


best    of    an    available    and    passable 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  is  an  historic  day 
for  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I  would  ask 
each  Member  to  consider  seriously  the 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  is  a  reservoir  of  the 

most  unused,  underused  and  misused 
local  human  resources  from  the  interna- 
tional community  to  representatives  of 
national  organizations,  to  the  transit 
day-time  community  and  to  the  proud 
800.000-some  people  who  caU  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  their  home.  We  have  some  of 
the  world's  most  talented  people  in  this 
commimity,  and  it  certainly  is  not  fair 
to  suggest  that  a  locally  elected  govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  one  which  is  short 
of  the  kind  of  standards  that  prevail  in 
our  own  local  communities.  The  partner- 
ships that  are  demandea  to  insure  prog- 
ress in  this  city  must  be  built  on  mutual 
trust  and  respect  with  permanent  and 
yet  flexible  alliances  among  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  community.  And  any 
alliance  is  impossible  when  one  element 
of  the  commimity,  the  creative  leader- 
ship of  the  local  community,  is  stifled 
and  ridiculed  as  not  being  quite  good 
enough  to  exercise  their  right  to  govern 
themselves.  The  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  that  no  freedom  is  real  and  no 
emancipation  is  endiu-lng  which  does  not 
provide  the  power  to  protect  one's  rights. 
Without  even  the  limited  power  this 
bill  gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  District, 
the  growth  and  development  of  all  ele- 
ments of  this  unique  community  will 
stagnate.  In  my  view,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
and  the  people  who  cross  its  boundaries 
daily  must  recognize  their  common  in- 
terests. 

Bridges  across  the  Potomac  must  be 
augmented  by  bridges  of  understanding 
and  cooperation.  The  life  of  the  city  and 
the  life  of  the  suburbs  are  intermingled, 
and  this  House  chamber  is  bound  to  the 
same  soil  as  the  generations  of  citizens 
who  live  in  its  shadows,  unable  to  partic- 
ipate In  democracy.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son and  based  upon  that  intermingling 
concept  that  the  notion  of  an  enclave, 
walled  city,  a  fortress  as  it  were,  aroimd 
the  Capitol  Grounds  is  repugnant  to  me. 
There  is  no  geographic  line  that  can 
separate  this  Nation's  Capital  from  the 
rest  of  this  community. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  think  that  the  bill  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  hke  to  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

fMr.  Natcher)  . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  delegation  of  home 
rule  to  the  residents  of  the  District  must 
be  given  with  the  express  reservation 
that  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  re- 
voke or  modify  the  delegation  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and,  further,  that  the  Con- 


gress may  take  such  action  as  in  its  wis- 
dom it  deems  desirable  with  respect  to 
any  municipal  action  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple or  the  government  of  the  District. 
Congress  must  retain  full  residual  and 
ultimate  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  in  conformity  with  the  constitu- 
tional mandate. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  have  no 
right  to  ignore  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution concerning  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  powers  and  duties  granted 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  Any 
bill  which  grants  additional  rights  and 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  dealing  with  the  municipal  prob- 
lems must  protect  the  Federal  interest 
and  preserve  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  over  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, such  legislation  must  reserve  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Dis- 
trict at  any  time  and  on  any  subject  and 
to  retain  in  the  Congress  the  appropria- 
tions power  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Budget,  Federal  payment,  and  all  re- 
programlng  requests  along  with  the  right 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate  to  veto  legis- 
lative acts  by  the  District  government 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  know  as  much 
about  the  operation  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment as  any  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  19  years  and 
during  this  period  of  time  have  served 
on  three  subcommittees  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  with  one  of  the 
subcommittees  being  the  Subcommittee 
on  District  of  Columbia  Budget.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  Subcommittee  and  have  served  in 
this  capacity  since  1961. 

I  have  never  voted  against  any  legisla- 
tion which  complies  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  supported 
all  of  the  legislation  and  the  proposals 
which  brought  about  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  elect  a 
nonvoting  delegate;  reorganize  the  court 
system;  approved  the  change  in  1967 
from  the  commissioner  type  government 
to  the  government  organization  in  opera- 
tion at  this  time,  and  a  number  of  other 
proposals  which  granted  additional 
rights  and  duties  to  the  residents  of  our 
Nation's  Capital.  All  of  these  proposals, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  were 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  like  a  number 
of  other  large  cities  is  faced  with 
major  problems  which  become  more 
serious  each  year.  We  now  have  some 
748,000  people  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  census  for  1970  showed 
that  we  had  756,510  people  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Middle  class  black  and 
white  families  are  rapidly  leaving 
the  city  of  Washington.  Crime  is  a 
serious  problem  here  and  welfare  and 
education  are  two  additional  problems 
which  certainly  become  more  serious 
each  year.  As  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Budget  Subcommltee,  and  as 
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a  member  of  this  subcommittee  for  19 
years,  I  have  made  every  effort  to  see 
that  adequate  funds  were  appropriated 
for  the  operation  of  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. The  year  that  I  wsts  elected  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  was 
placed  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Budget  the  total  budget 

for  our  Nation's  Capital  amounted  to 
$139,578,760.  The  Federal  payment  was 
$20  million.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  under  which  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  now  operating  approves  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  total  of  $1,199>498,000. 
This  includes  a  Federal  payment  of  $187.- 
450.000.  In  1961  when  I  became  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget  totaled  $223,086,004.  The 
Federal  payment  was  $25  million.  In  1970 
the  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  $641,111,821  and  the  Federal  pay- 
ment was  $116,166,000.  The  amounts  re- 
quested over  the  years  have  with  few  ex- 
ceptions been  granted  in  full.  Reductions 
have  been  in  the  main  small,  and  in 
many  instances  were  volunteered  by  the 
city  officials  at  the  time  they  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  the  $187,450,000  Federal 
payment,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  $57,400,000  in  revenue  sharing 
funds.  Capital  outlay  consists  of  money 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
this  amount  for  fiscal  year  1974  totaled 
$138,178,000.  In  addition,  Federal  grants 
amounted  to  $232,784,100.  That  portion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  budget  for 
fiscal  year  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  totals  $615,812,100. 

With  only  some  748,000  people  in  the 
District  the  total  employment  of  38.747 
of  course  is  more  than  adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  every 
move  possible  to  see  that  adequate  funds 
are  appropriated  for  the  public  school 
system  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Our 
children  must  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  to  obtain  a  good  education. 
We  have  now  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  in 
our  elementary  schools  of  25.2,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Since 
1961  we  have  constructed  3,228  new  class- 
rooms at  a  total  cost  of  $303,337,463.  The 
total  number  of  projects  is  118  and  the 
number  of  projects,  along  with  the  num- 
ber of  classrooms  and  total  amoimt  ex- 
pended is  one  of  the  highest  in  our  coun- 
try and  the  amount  expended  per  capita 
is  probably  the  highest  in  this  coimtry. 
Our  J^otal  per  capita  expenditure  for 
education  in  our  Nation's  Capital  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  $1,358.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The  national 
average  is  a  little  over  $700.  For  public 
schools  we  will  have  a  total  of  $165,896.- 
300  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In  addition  to 
this  amount  the  public  school  system  will 
receive  $28,561,600  in  Federal  grants. 
For  human  resources  we  recommended 
and  Congress  approved  a  total  of  $218.- 
443.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  For  public 
assistance  we  recommended  and  Con- 
gress approved  total  expenditures  of 
$99,067,500.  The  local  amount  totals 
$52,372,200  and  the  Federal  expenditures 
total  $46,695,300.  We  now  have  118,000 
people  on  public  assistance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  it  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year  of  1974  this 
number  will  go  to  120,000  people.  This  Is 


about  1  out  of  every  7  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  This  is  a  serious  problem  in 
Washington  and  one  that  our  committee 
has  attempted  to  help  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials  solve  for  many  years. 

The  city  of  Washington  now  has  con- 
trol over  two  city  colleges — the  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
for  the  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
operation  of  these  two  coUeges,  but  I  still 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
our  Nation's  Capital  can  operate  and 
fund  these  two  colleges.  We  have  had 
serious  problems  with  one  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  have  had  four 
classes  graduate;  this  college  has  never 
been  accredited. 

Crime  is  a  serious  problem  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  every  year  for  the  last 
19  years  we  have  appropriated  every  dol- 
lar requested  which  will  fimd  and  place 
into  operation  an  adequate  police  force. 
During  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee this  year  the  chief  of  police  stated 
that  Congress  had  given  him  every  dol- 
lar that  he  had  requested  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  now  have  5,100  police  officers 
and  this  number  is  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  in  the  country  and  the  amount 
expended  for  the  operation  of  our  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  of  $110,669,- 
000  is  the  highest  per  capita  of  any  city 
comparable  in  size  in  this  country.  Some 
18  million  people  come  to  visit  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  each  year  and  certainly 
these  people  should  be  permitted  to  visit 
Washington  and  be  fully  protected.  I  re- 
call, Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968  when  we  had 
disorders  here  in  our  city,  the  number  of 
visitors  dropped  below  14  million.  The  per 
capita  salary  budget  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  is  66.28  percent. 
This  is  the  highest  in  the  country  in  cities 
comparable  in  size  to  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr,  Chairman,  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  our  Nation's 
Capital,  Congress  must  reserve  the  right 
to  legislate  for  the  District  at  any  time 
on  any  subject  and  to  retain  In  the  Con- 
gress the  appropriations  power  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget.  Federal 
payment,  and  all  reprograming  requests 
along  with  the  right  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  veto  legislative  acts  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  which  are  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitutional  provision.  The 
bill  submitted  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dicgs>  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia,  compiles  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  concerning  the  operation 
of  our  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  chair- 
man has  assured  me  that  the  bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  signature  carries  out  all 
of  the  provisions  that  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  the  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  to- 
day, and  respectfully  request  the  com- 
mittee to  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  state 
quickly  to  the  committee  what  will  be 
proposed  in  the  committee  substitute, 
which  is  basically  the  bill  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  worked  on 
for  so  many  days. 

The  committee  spent  over  15  days  In 
hearings  In  the  subcommittee  and  12 

days  in  markup.  I  think  every  Member 
of  the  majority  or  minority  side  will  agree 
that  every  opportunity  was  given  for  the 
presentation  of  every  viewpoint,  and  cer- 
tainly every  amendment  that  everyone 
wanted  to  present  was  both  considered 
and  voted  up  or  down. 

The  same  was  true  in  3  days  of 
hearings  In  the  full  committee,  which 
the  chairman  called  to  be  certain  that 
any  groups  that  had  not  been  heard  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  had  additional 
time,  and  there  were  an  additional  8  days 
of  markup. 

The  purpose  for  which  I  address  the 
committee  today  is,  first,  to  state  that 
for  many  years  I  have  labored  In  the 
vineyard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  this  House  to  try  to  have  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  if  it  were  going  to 
exercise  full  jurisdiction  over  every  jot 
and  title  of  operation  in  the  District, 
to  at  least  do  It  well. 

I  have  found,  and  I  know  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  a  part  of  the  ses- 
sions have  fo\md,  that  those  who  are 
often  most  violent  in  saying  there  should 
not  be  locally  elected  officials  are  the 
same  people  who  we  find  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  bring  to  the  fioor  and  to  consider 
individual  measures  as  to  how  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  work.  Certainly 
our  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  in- 
dicated that  we  need  input  from  locally 
elected  officials. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  on 
this  subject  and  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Natcher)  that  this  bill  meets 
every  constitutional  test  and  Its  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  locally  elected  govern- 
ment for  the  local  officials  of  this  area. 
It  Is  hard  for  me — very  hard,  to  know 
why  anyone  opposes  that  concept. 

Every  person  in  this  Congress  Is  elect- 
ed. Every  person  comes  from  a  jurisdic- 
tion with  officials  who  are  elected.  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  United  States  Is  based 
on  the  election  of  officials  and  those 
elected  officials  being  responsible  to  the 
electorate  for  their  acts. 

This  is  the  Federal  City  with  both 
Federal  and  local  interests.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  and 
I  have  spent  years  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  interest  and  of  the 
local  interest  and  trying  to  mate  those 
two  concepts.  That  Is  what  this  bill  does. 
The  Congress  and  the  local  officials  in 
this  area  are  going  to  be  Involved  In  a 
partnership  of  running  this  city  from 
now  until  whatever  date,  if  ever,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And  we 
understand  that. 

But  when  we  appoint  from  the  Federal 
Government  local  officials  and  then  talk 
with  them,  we  are  talking  to  ourselves 
No  matter  how  fine  those  officials  may 
be,  we  violate  the  whole  concept  that  we 
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all  believe  In,  that  In  a  democracy  the 
people  elect  their  own  officials. 

So  that  is  what  we  have  done  with  this 
bill. 

In  Its  structure  it  starts  at  the  very 
beginning  by  establishing  those  two 
principles,  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  Involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
District  in  providing  for  the  Federal  In- 
terest and  that  a  local  government  shall 
be  elected  and  that  local  government 
shall  deal  with  local  problems. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates almost  in  total  the  Nelsen  recom- 
mendations as  they  were  presented  to 
the  committee. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
the  members  of  the  minority  will  sup- 
port me  in  this.  At  every  point  in  our 
hearings  we  asked  for  every  Nelsen 
recommendation  that  was  drafted.  When 
some  were  not  ready  we  waited  for  those. 
We  have  incorporated  in  this  bill  every- 
thing that  was  ready.  There  were  cer- 
tain ones  that  were  not  ready;  for  ex- 
ample, a  personnel  system.  We  imder- 
stand  that  should  be  examined  also,  but 
it  was  very  complicated  and  in  the  time 
period  we  had  we  were  imable  to  have 
that  drafted. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations will  consider  additional  parts  of 
the  Nelsen  recommendations  as  they  are 
ready. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  title  n  of  the 
original  bill  and  title  II  of  the  committee 
substitute  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
agencies  as  recommended  by  the  Nelsen 
commission.  It  tries  to  correct  fragmen- 
tation. It  carries  out  the  suggestions  of 
creation  of  independent  agencies  such 
as  the  Armory  Board,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  others. 

So  this  bill  is  basically  a  mating  of  the 
Nelsen  commission  recommendations  and 
the  fundamental  and  simple  concept  that 
there  should  be  an  elected  government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  were  also  very  careful,  and  we 
patterned  this  on  what  is  done  in  nearly 
every  city  of  the  United  States,  to  create 
a  city  charter,  so  that  the  people  could 
examine  how  their  government  would 
function  and  vote  it  up  or  down.  So  title 
HI  creates  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
charter,  and  this  charter  will  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  local 
people. 

Title  IV  sets  up  the  various  branches 
of  the  government;  legislative,  executive. 
Judicial.  Again,  it  Is  patterned  on  every 
government  In  the  United  States  at  the 
local  level. 

We  brought  in  every  expert  we  felt 
could  contribute.  We  examined  the  struc- 
ture of  other  cities,  and  I  can  say  that 
we  have  created  a  charter  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Members  that  is  valid,  honest, 
and  is  comparable  to  those  of  their 
cities. 

In  title  rv  we  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  had  reorganized  the  judi- 
ciary only  recently,  and,  therefore,  we 
left  the  judiciary  where  It  is,  with  the 
exception  of  creating  and  strengthening, 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  bar  as- 
sociations of  the  United  States,  a  com- 
mission created  from  lawyers  In  the  area 
to  recommend  appointments  and  to  rec- 
ommend reappointment  of  the  Judges. 


Now  In  the  committee  substitute  we 
have  agreed  that  they  can  be  reappointed 
If  they  are  foimd  by  a  commission  of 
their  peers  to  be  well  qualified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  judiciary  has  been 
left  where  it  is,  and  no  matter  what  the 
Members  may  hear  in  this  debate,  I  will 
state  to  them,  and  I  will  answer  every 
Member  who  wants  to  argue  any  point 
about  it,  that  the  judiciary  has  been  left 
as  it  is.  The  only  thing  that  is  changed 
is  that  there  would  be  an  appointment 
on  recommendation  of  this  commission 
by  the  executive  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla,  the  Mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Removal  is  also  accomplished  by 
a  tenure  commission  based  on  the  Mis- 
souri plan. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  I 
will  understand  the  statement  on  that 
point,  does  the  gentleman's  statement 
mean  that  the  appointing  power  will  now 
be  in  the  Mayor  rather  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  a  rather  fun- 
damental change  which  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman slightly  passed  by  perhaps. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  not  Intend  to.  That 
was  my  next  point  which  I  was  going  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  judiciary,  and 
that  is  that  the  appointing  power  has 
been  changed  but  in  a  very  limited  fash- 
ion. We  did  not  feel  that  we  could  use 
the  Missouri  plan,  which  is  a  Tenure 
Commission,  and  have  it  recommending 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
we  had  it  recommending  to  the  local 
executive  authority,  with  confirmation 
of  that  appointment  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  means  of  trying  to  make  the 
judicial  appointment  and  removal  sys- 
tem the  best  we  know  how  to  make  it, 
from  the  experience  that  has  occurred 
In  the  United  States. 

We  considered  recommendations  of 
life  appointments,  we  considered  rec- 
ommendations of  electing  the  judges, 
and  this  was  the  best  that  we  coiUd 
devise. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chsiirmsui,  on  the  borrow- 
ing authority,  we  have  established  a 
borrowing  authority  similar  to  that  of 
every  other  city  In  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  limitation  on  it  in  terms  of  the 
total  amount  that  can  be  borrowed, 
based  upon  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and 
it  requires  voter  approval  for  general 
obligation  bonds.  If  each  of  the  Members 
will  examine  our  local  cities,  we  will  find 
this  Is  patterned  upon  what  our  people 
do. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  gentleman's 
point  concerning  the  Mayor's  appoint- 
ment of  Judges. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Mayor  is  con- 
fined to  choosing  from  a  list  that  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 
mission, a  majority  of  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  either  by  the  Presi- 


dent or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the 
President  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Those  three  officials  ap- 
point five  of  the  nine,  with  the  local  bar 
appointing  two  more,  and  the  Mayor  ap- 
pointing two,  and  that  is  from  the  list 
that  that  Judicial  Nomination  Commis- 
sion submits  to  the  Mayor,  from  which 
the  Mayor  must  choose,  and  then  it  goes 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  or  con- 
firmation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  was  reserving  for  later  my  statement 
on  that,  because  I  thought  there  might 
be  questions  on  the  exact  composition. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

That  was  worked  out  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  BRECKENRmcE ) 
and  mliny  other  Members  who  were 
working  very  hard  on  It  to  assure  that 
this  was  done  as  precisely  as  possible  and 
with  the  best  possible  input. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  next  to  turn 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  we  followed  the 
Nelsen  recommendation  on  creating  in- 
dependent agencies. 

These  independent  agencies  are  part 
of  the  Government  but  function  like  the 
independent  agencies  in  your  hometown. 
The  Board  of  Elections  is  an  independent 
agency,  and  so  is  the  Zoning  Commission, 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
Armory  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

I  think,  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
discuss  the  reservation  of  congressional 
authority.  We  have  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  as  indicated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  as  was 
basically  in  the  original  bill,  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  layover  period  of  time 
for  the  effectiveness  of  any  local  action. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate 
on  anything.  The  Constitution  so  states 
and  we  have  so  recognized.  This  appears 
in  title  VI  of  the  bill.  The  coimcil  ha.s 
broad  authority,  but  in  title  VI  we  limited 
certain  specific  items  such  as  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  lending  the  public  credit  for  any 
private  imdertaking,  repealing  any  act  of 
the  Congress  which  concerns  the  func- 
tions or  property  of  the  United  States  not 
limited  or  restricted  in  Its  application  ex- 
clusively to  the  District,  to  changing  title 
XI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
garding the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

We  have  said  also  that  there  should 
not  be  a  change  in  the  criminal  statutes. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  there  Is  pro- 
posed before  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  at  the  present  time  a 
commission  to  review  the  criminal  code. 
There  will  be  hearings  on  that,  so  that 
for  the  present  time  we  know  where  we 
are  with  It  and  can  move  on  that  subject 
without  bringing  it  into  this  bill,  which 
basically  provides  a  structure  of  locally 
elected  government. 

Penally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like 
to  present  to  the  committee  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  process  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  been  left 
as  it  is.  This  is  a  complicated  subject 
and  is  one  I  know  the  Congress  in  future 
days  wlU  want  to  consider.  The  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
has  often  talked  with  us  about  it,  and 
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I  am  sure  there  will  be  further  conversa- 
tions as  to  whether  the  system  is  working 
under  the  bill  we  have  proposed  and  how 
it  is  working  and  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made.  We  have  taken  that  is- 
sue from  this  bill,  so  that  there  is  purely 
presented  to  this  conunittee,  without  any 
extraneous  Issues,  the  fact  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  believe  in  a  locally  elected 
government.  Everybody  says  they  do;  so, 
if  they  do.  when  this  bill  comes  up  for 
a  vote,  the  Members  will  have  their 
chance  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  omitted  one  thing. 
I  see  the  gentleman  from  California  on 
his  feet.  He  is  interested  in  partisan 
versus  nonp>artisan  elections.  Because  of 
the  implications  of  the  changes  in  the 
Hatch  Act  and  the  great  worry  of  some 
Members  about  that  provision,  we  have 
provided  in  the  committee  substitute  for 
nonpartisan  elections  of  the  Mayor  and 
of  the  City  Council. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  excellent  state- 
ment and  the  comments  he  made.  I  cer- 
tainly do  concur  in  the  conclusion  on 
nonpartisan  elections.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
correct  decision  and  action,  because  this 
is  the  way  it  Is  draie  in  local  elections  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  States.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  is  for 
the  good  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  For  a  point  of  informa- 
tion, I  would  ask  the  gentleman  when 
the  council  passes  a  bill  under  your  meas- 
ure and  you  have  a  30-day  layover,  what 
are  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  during 
that  30-day  period  of  time  with  respect 
to  the  legislative  situation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  it  is  a  charter  amend- 
ment, and  that  has  to  be  also  approved 
by  the  people,  either  House  can  veto  it. 
If  it  is  a  statutory  amendment  then  the 
Congress  simply  can  pass  a  bill,  a  statute, 
saying  that  local  law  shall  have  no  ef- 
fect. Congress  is  not  limited  to  doing  it 
within  30  days,  but  if  it  Is  greatly  upset 
about  it  then  it  has  30  days  so  that  the 
local  law  would  never  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  it  would  take  an  act 
of  the  Congress  and  it  could  not  be  ve- 
toed by  the  action  of  either  House? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct,  on  gen- 
eral legislation.  We  have  maintained  the 
constitutional  power  intact. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Hatch  Act  dealing  with  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, which  are  partisan  offices,  are 
there  any  provisions  in  this  bill  that  deal 
with  the  activities  of  the  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  are  en- 
Joying  civil  service  and  that  are  now 
under  the  Hatch  Act,  will  they  be  per- 
mitted to  Just  promiscuously  get  involved 
in  partisan  politics? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  left  the  Hatch 
Act  provisions  alone  in  going  to  the  non- 
partisan election  provision. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations that  this  House  will  ever 
have  as  it  deals  with  the  government  of 
this  Nation's  Capital. 

On  the  home  rule  question,  which  is 
basically  I  guess  what  we  are  talking 
about,  we  find  in  the  Congress — and  this 
is  traditional — three  different  groups. 
We  have  those  who  are  totally  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  consideration.  We  have  those 
who  would  go  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion so  that  those  who  may  live  distant 
miles  away  really  lose  their  voice.  And  we 
have  those  who  are  sort  of  in  the  middle, 
who  recognize  that  this  city  now  has  a 
population  of  750,000  people  or  less,  and 
circumstances  have  changed  as  far  as 
municipal  affairs  are  concerned,  and  the 
well-being  of  this  city. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has  sup- 
ported constantly,  over  a  period  of  years, 
a  movement  towards  more  local  involve- 
ment and  more,  shall  we  say,  harnessing 
of  the  local  manpower  in  the  interest  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  but  at  the  same 
time  always  trying  to  preserve  the  dom- 
inance of  our  national  city,  because  this 
is  our  national  city. 

Coming  from  my  farm  In  Minnesota, 
my  parents  were  immigrants,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  thrills  of  my  life  Is  to  see 
the  Capitol  illuminated  at  night.  It  is  my 
Capitol,  and  it  is  the  Capitol  of  those  who 
live  here,  but  it  is  not  theirs  alone.  It  be- 
longs to  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

I  remember  representing  our  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  going  over  to  the  funersd  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  home  country 
of  my  dad  and  mother,  and  to  see  that 
big  plane,  the  United  States  of  America 
painted  on  its  side  and  the  flag — It  was 
a  great  thrill.  But  I  can  see  from  argu- 
ments here  where  some  of  my  colleagues 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Federal 
city.  They  want  to  give  the  residents  a 
total  voice  and  still  my  voice.  I  can  also 
look  back  and  see  that  many  in  the 
House  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
there  are  local  problems.  So  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  have  constantly  been 
moving  In  the  direction  of  trying  to  give 
more  authority  and  more  jobs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, feeling  that  involvement  Is  good. 

I  supported,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  did,  provision 
for  local  residents  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  giving 
the  people  a  chance  to  vote  here. 

One  of  the  other  steps  we  took  years 
ago  was  the  elected  school  board,  feeling 
this  function  was  principally  local,  and 
the  local  school  board  should  be  elected 
by  the  people.  But  to  my  surprise,  when  I 
proposed  that  they  be  given  authority  to 
tax  to  raise  money  for  the  schools  dur- 
ing hearings  on  home  rule,  they  did  not 


want  that  authority.  They  did  not  want 
it.  Then  came  a  nonvoting  delegate  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  my 
maneuver  that  made  it  possible  for  this 
bill  to  pass.  I  wanted  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  vote  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
give  my  voice  away. 

We  may  go  on.  then,  and  talk  about 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
which  is  another  thing  we  did  to  give 
residents  a  legal  voice  in  what  goes  on 
in  their  government  and  one  of  the 
things  that  is  often  overlooked.  Few  peo- 
ple even  know  about  it.  Another  thing  I 
sponsored  was  a  bill  that  gives  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  advantage  of 
land-grant  moneys  as  did  other  cities 
of  the  United  States.  That  was  my  bill. 
Our  purpose  was  to  give  the  money  to 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute,  be- 
cause that  fits  the  category  of  the  land- 
grant  moneys. 

What  happened?  The  Federal  City 
College  grabbed  half  of  it  and  charged 
an  administrative  fee  besides,  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  had  to 
wait  a  year  to  get  their  money.  I  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  give  them 
the  money,  and  I  was  charged  as  being 
irresponsible  by  the  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  press.  But  I  was  right  then  and  I 
am  right  now  in  my  "home  rule"  bill. 

Sitting  on  the  committee — and  I  have 
been  there  for  quite  a  few  years — it  seems 
as  though  many  of  us  have  to  serve  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  for 
awhile  when  we  come  to  Congress.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  off.  I  have 
£isked  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
several  times,  but  it  seems  that  I  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  trying  to  work 
out  compromises. 

I  felt  kind  of  bad  when  in  our  com- 
mittee time  after  time  and  time  after 
time  they  would  criticize  the  city  govern- 
ment for  spending  too  much.  Yet  there 
was  never  any  move  made  to  try  to  figure 
out  how  we  could  make  it  a  better  city 
with  Improved  government  and  services. 
So  I  came  up  with  this  Idea  of  the  Little 
Hoover  Commission,  which  has  later 
been  named  the  Nelsen  Commission,  and 
we  spent  $750,000. 

We  ha(i  on  this  commission  some  ex- 
perts on  government  and  fine  men  who 
knew  the  District.  We  had  Tom  Retcher, 
the  assistant  to  the  mayor;  John  Dun- 
can, the  former  Commissioner;  and  Don 
FuQUA  who  was  chairman  of  one  of  the 
subcommittees.  I  must  say  when  I  started 
to  add  the  score,  I  guess  I  was  the  only 
Republican.  However,  we  were  all  In- 
terested in  a  common  goal,  and  that  was 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

We  came  up  with  recommendations  all 
across  the  board  trying  to  improve  the 
city,  trying  to  make  It  a  better  city  with 
recommendations  for  Improved  orga- 
nization and  services  that  have  now  been 
accepted  by  the  majority  In  their  com- 
mittee print.  However  many  of  the 
Nelson  Commission  recommendations 
have  been  altered,  as  I  pointed  out.  There 
Is  a  little  lavender  In  qiUte  a  few  of 
them,  but  any  way  we  did  do  a  Job.  I 
think  the  committee  report  will  be  a  good 
handbook  to  look  at,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  our 
recommendations  will  later  follow. 
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Right  from  the  beginning  it  was  my 
endeavor  to  keep  the  Commission  report 
separate  and  the  home-rule  issue  sep- 
arate. It  was  my  feeling  that  one  might 
damage  the  possibility  of  the  other.  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  that  venture.  The  com- 
mittee voted  me  down.  Anyway  many  of 
the  recommendations  are  incorporated 
but  in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  I  am  rather 
pleased  now  to  see  a  trend  in  the  com- 
mittee where  every  time  I  turn  around 
they  amend  the  biU  to  get  it  closer  to  the 
Nelsen-Green  bill— H.R.  10692. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  think  I  dealt  with 
a  stacked  committee. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee now  begins  to  recognize  that  some 
of  the  recommendations  I  made  and 
some  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  are  valid  and  should  be 
adopted.  They  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion every  time  they  rewrite  the  com- 
mittee bill  H.R.  9682. 

So  what  did  we  do  in  our  Commission 
report?  We  did  what  everybody  says  they 
are  doing  now.  We  tried  to  separate  the 
parochial  interests  from  the  national 
Interests,  transfer  to  the  local  people 
things  that  are  local,  keeping  always  in 
mind  that  the  Federal  City  is  a  pre- 
dominant thing.  I  want  to  say  to  those 
who  live  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
whether  they  are  black  or  white,  thftir 
concern  should  be  the  same  as  mine.  It 
is  their  Federal  city  first,  and  the  local 
problems  would  be  handled  by  separate 
municipal  authority  In  the  Nelsen-Green 
bill. 

So  we  transferred  to  the  local  city 
government  In  our  bill  H.R.  10962  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  which  will 
be  under  city  control,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Housing  will  be  under  city  control 
and  the  Manpower  Administration  wlli 
be  under  city  control,  and  the  Municipal 
Planning  Office  will  be  under  city  con- 
trol. The  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
District  is  established  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  to  protect  the  Federal 
interest.  So  we  did  make  those  transfers 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

What  happened  in  the  committee'' 
When  the  bill  was  considered  I  was  over 
at  the  hearing,  and  a  pro  home  rule 
group  came  in  and  objected  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  on  planning.  Then 
some  modifications  occurred  to  accom- 
modate them  on  planning.  Not  enoueh 
but  some. 

Next  the  judges  came  in.  and  again  a 
change  was  made.  May  I  say  that  the 
Court  Reform  Act  is  a  good  act  and  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  when  it 
passed  the  House.  The  judges  pointed 
out  the  backlog  has  been  reduced  by  vir- 
tue of  the  approach  in  that  legislation 
Now  I  think  we  are/imending  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  dburt  Reform  Act  in 
this  bill.  Even  in  thfenew  and  latest  re- 
write of  the  commlttee-iJill.  the  judges 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  commit- 
tee rewrite.  The  Senate  does  not  want 
to  give  the  President  a  voice  in  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  judges  but  they  want  it 
over  there.  That  Is  In  the  Senate  bill  and 
I  think  tliey  are  wrong. 

Now  then  we  may  go  to  the  budget. 
Again  if  we  are  to  determine  what  the 
Federal  payment  ought  to  be,  we  need 
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to  examine  what  the  expenditures  have 
been  in  the  District  and  how  they  com- 
pare with  other  cities.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  there  has  been  a  movement 
toward  changing  it  so  that  the  Congress 
will  be  in  control  of  appropriations. 

But  before  I  forget  about  it  I  men- 
tioned some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
done  relative  to  the  interest  of  this  city. 
For  years  we  IjaVe  had  people  going  to 
the  schoolhouses  and  having  their  pic- 
tures taken  pointing  to  an  old  textbook 
to  show  their  interest  in  education — and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  But  we  will  find 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  was 
my  bill.  The  Federal  City  College  was  my 
bill.  I  was  out  for  the  commencement  of 
the  WTI  and  there  were  400  graduates. 
There  were  87  percent  who  had  a  job 
the  day  they  graduated.  Believe  me.  they 
are  not  critical  of  my  interest  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

But  then  comes  the  consideration  of 
the  home  rule  legislation.  So  we  have 
some  very  busy  people  down  here  who 
are  telephoning  aU  over  the  country,  and 
here  we  have  the  document  by  Common 
Cause.  They  say  that  the  chief  opponent 
is  the  senior  Republican  on  the  commit- 
tee. Ancher  Nelsen.  of  Minnesota.  They 
say  I  am  the  chief  opponent  of  home 
rule — and  yet  I  have  given  the  District 
more  home  rule  than  any  other  member 
of  the  committee.  So  the  Common  Cause 
publication  goes  on  to  say  that  the  op- 
position is  based  on  racism.  There  was 
not  a  single  one  of  those  graduates  at 
the  wn  who  felt  I  was  a  racist,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  those  graduates 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  good 
school  and  learning  a  craft  and  getting  a 
job  and  becoming  successful  in  their  own 
community  and  having  earning  power 
and  pride  and  having  their  families  live 
here  and  making  a  contribution. 

So  now  when  we  come  down  the 
stretch,  we  then  eet  a  committee  print 
to  replace  a  committee  bill  H.R.  9682 
which  a  week  ago  all  the  sponsors  were 
saying  was  a  great  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out,  I  came  by  the  com- 
mittee yesterday  and  as  I  came  by.  the 
cameras  were  outside — there  are  always 
cameras  around — and  inside  there  was  a 
committee  meeting,  not  of  committee 
members;  there  were  about  40  or  50  peo- 
ple from  downtown.  You  might  £is  well 
have  a  meeting  at  Hogates,  as  far  as  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  our  committee 
report. 

No  one  in  the  minority  was  not  ad- 
vised of  it.  I  still  have  not  read  the  com- 
mittee print  report.  I  only  know  what 
I  have  been  told  today.  I  still  say  there 
are  many  things  that  are  wrong  with  the 
committee  bill  and  we  will  point  them 
out  to  you  tomorrow.  However  I  should 
compliment  those  who  met,  in  that  they 
are  now  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 
what  I  proposed  in  the  first  place  in  H.R. 
10962  was  sound  and  salable.  I  urge  them 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  10962. 

When  I  deal  in  legislative  processes,  I 
always  look  for  the  attainable  goal,  for  a 
course  I  can  follow,  for  one  that  I  can 
reach;  so  under  the  bill  that  Mrs.  Green 
and  I  have  introduced,  we  took  the  Nel- 
sen Commission  report  and  took  out  of  It 
many  of  th«  important  things  that  we 
placed  In  the  committee  bill.  We  left  It 
exactly  the  way  these  experts  wrote  It 


We  then  put  in  an  elected  city  council 
Then  we  found  this  business,  if  we  elect  a 
mayor,  the  mayor  appoints  the  chief  of 
police.  Now.  the  President  appoints  the 
mayor  and  the  mayor  then  appoints  the 
chief  of  police,  which  leaves  the  line  of 
authority  all  the  way  to  the  President 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  traditionally  iri 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  has  alwavs 
been  it. 

Now,  there  is  some  accommodation  for 
emergency  conditions.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  President  is  going  to  have  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  to  get  up  to  deUver 
the  inaugural  address. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  the  mechanics 
of  this  work  out.  but  I  want  to  say  this 
that  if  I  have  been  criticized  for  coming 
in  with  a  substitute  that  was  Introduced 
October  2,  the  committee  then  should  be 
subject  to  a  very,  very  severe  criticism 
because  they  come  in  today  with  no  bill 
just  a  committee  print  and  we  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  129-page  substitute 
I  endorse  the  principle  of  "home  rule" 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  committed  to  full  citizenship 
rights  for  all  U.S.  citizens  consistent  with 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  a  record  of  solid  achievement 
^  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee  in  expanding 
uie  rights  of  self-government  for  District 
citizens  and  their  representation  in  the 
Congress : 

First.  I  was  one  of  those  who  pushed 
for  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  rights  for 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
vote  in  Presidential  elections. 

Second.  I  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
bill  that  provided  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  an  elected  school  board. 

Third.  I  was  the  author  and  helped 
assure  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  pro- 
vided for  the  nonvoting  delegate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia— the  first  such  dele- 
gate for  the  District  in  approximately  100 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  supported  the  adoption  of  an 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  insured  that 
residents  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  administrative  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  which  has  been  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  most  successful 
mstitutions  created  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  last  50  years. 

I  introduced  the  bill  that  permitted 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  efficiency  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  after  its  crea- 
tion, I  served  as  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mission. We  spent  $750,000  and  consider- 
able time  and  effort  in  putting  that  re- 
port together.  It  is  a  good  report — one 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  Government 
officials.  Members  of  Congress,  residents 
of  the  District,  District  government  offi- 
cials, and  citizens'  groups  throughout  the 
city. 

Commencing  in  January  of  this  year. 
I  strongly  urged  the  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee  that  rather 
than  get  the  Nelsen  Commission's  recom- 
mendations mixed  up  with  the  issue  of 
"home  rule,"  that  we  keep  them  separate. 
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They  were  kept  separate  wnen  the  Com- 
mission study  was  being  conducted  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  issue  of  "home 
rule, "  If  it  were  brought  up  before  the 
Congress.  It  seemed  to  me  only  fair  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  city  and  its  resi- 
dents and  the  country  as  a  whole  that  if 
In  the  Congress  we  could  address  the  is- 
sue of  "home  rule"  independent  of  the 
issue  of  good  government,  which  the  Nel- 
sen Commission  addresses.  However,  my 
advice,  v.hich  I  gave  freely  out  since  Jan- 
uary, was  largely  ignored.  Time  after 
time  I  Implored  those  seeking  "home 
rule  "  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  these  of  us  who  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  involved  in  this  matter,  please 
not  to  get  these  issues  intertwined  so  that 
perhaps  both  might  be  dealt  a  death 
blow. 

My  advice,  unfortunately,  has  been 
largely  ignored.  We  have  a  bill  report 
out  by  the  House  District  Committee. 
H.R.  9682,  which  has  the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission recommendations  and  "home 
rule"  intertwined  within  It.  I  tried  In  the 
full  committee  to  separate  them,  but  I 
did  not  have  sufficient  votes  to  do  so.  I 
tried  In  the  committee  to  urge  its  mem- 
bership to  limit  the  provisions  of  "home 
riile"  to  attainable  goals  and  there  again, 
I  was  unsuccessful. 

I  think  we  have  seen  the  past  few 
days  the  controversial  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  have  surfaced  In  the 
Rules  Committee  and  in  the  entire 
House.  Unless  my  judgment  is  amiss,  the 
grasp  of  H.R.  9682  is  beyond  the  reach 
or  accomplishment  of  Its  proponents.  Un- 
fortunately. In  this  132-page  bill  bristl- 
ing with  controversy,  it  goes  well  beyond 
attainable  goals  that  this  House  would 
endorse. 

I  Indicated  before  the  full  committee 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  I  would 
introduce  an  alternative  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  act  upon,  an  alter- 
native which  placed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  which  I  headed 
in  a  form  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Commission  intended  they  be  Imple- 
mented. I  favored  including  in  such  pro- 
visions the  addressing  of  the  Issue  of 
representation  of  the  local  interest  ful- 
filled in  a  way  that  would  not  do  damage 
to  the  Federal  interest,  because  this  Na- 
tion's Capital  belongs  to  all  of  us.  It  Is 
your  Nation's  Capital,  and  it  Is  my  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  your  constituent's 
Nation's  Capital,  and  It  is  my  constitu- 
ent's Nation's  Capital. 

My  alternative  bill  protects  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  many  ways,  but  the  principal  way  Is 
that  it  provides  for  an  appointed  Com- 
missioner, as  is  the  case  today.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  the  police  power,  and  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  just  policemen  and 
police  protection,  but  the  police  power 
generally  as  that  term  is  contained  In  the 
Constitution,  rests  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  the  Congress  or  the 
President. 

It  Is  true  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  written  into  several  bills  enacted  by 
this  Congress  to  give  them  the  benefits 
thereof  by  saying  that  all  the  States  shall 
participate  in  this  or  that  program  and 
also  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  Com- 


missioner is  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  fact  that  we  provide  these  additional 
benefits  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  Is  basically  a  city,  gives  them  ad- 
vantages which  they  may  therein  ul- 
timately have,  but  since  we  in  the  Con- 
grress  act  as  a  State  legislature  and  as 
long  as  the  Commissioner  by  and  large 
acts  as  the  President's  delegate  to  serve 
as  Its  Governor  for  many  purposes,  then 
I  think  the  constitutional  provision  giv- 
ing the  Congress  exclusive  legislative  au- 
thority, placing  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  District  above  that  of  the  local  pa- 
rochial interest  where  there  is  potential 
or  actual  conflict  Is  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Federal  interest. 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  introduce 
Into  the  Record  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
on  the  issue  of  'home  rule"  that  I  have 
ever  read.  It  Is  President  Taft's  address 
given  In  the  District  of  Columbia  some 
64  years  ago.  In  it,  he  addresses  an  issue 
which  the  proponents  of  "home  rule"  are 
using  today  to  try  to  frighten  Members 
of  Congress  into  voting  for  something 
that  goes  beyond  what  their  common- 
sense  tells  them  is  right  In  the  circum- 
stances. They  are  being  told  that  a  vote 
against  "home  rule"  is  racist.  They  are 
being  told  that  a  vote  against  "home 
rule"  Is  a  vote  against  the  principle  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  foimded. 

First  I  am  going  to  address  the  issue  of 
what  the  principles  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  as  President  Taft  saw  them. 
He  said: 

I  have  gotten  over  being  frightened  by  be- 
ing told  that  I  am  forgetting  the  principles  of 
the  fathers.  The  principles  of  the  fathers  are 
maintained  by  those  who  maintain  them 
with  reason,  and  according  to  the  fitness  of 
the  thing,  and  not  by  those  who  are  con- 
stantly shaking  them  before  the  mass  of  the 
voters  when  they  have  no  application. 

President  Taft  also  said  that  one  does 
not  apply  principles,  even  that  of  self- 
government,  to  illogical  and  absurd  ends 
and  states,  as  I  quote  below,  that  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment In  the  Constitution  that  was  to 
apply  in  other  parts  of  the  country  was 
limited  as  it  was  to  apply  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

This  was  taken  out  of  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  self-government  in  the  very 
Constitution  that  was  intended  to  put  that 
In  force  in  every  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  done  because  It  was  Intended  to 
have  the  representatives  of  all  the  people  in 
the  country  control  this  one  city,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  controlled  by  the  parochial 
spirit  that  would  necessarily  govern  men  who 
did  not  look  beyond  the  city  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  nation,  and  this  as  the  representative 
of  that  nation. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  charge  of  rac- 
ism that  was  made.  The  Common  Cause, 
which  is  an  organization  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Gardner,  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  im- 
der  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  has  cir- 
culated a  newsletter  suggesting  an  un- 
spoken reason  of  those  opposing  "home 
rule"  is  racism,  and  that  those  opposing 
it  are  distrustful  of  the  largely  black  elec- 
torate in  Washington. 

This  is  a  very  cruel  and  unsupportable 
charge  when  applied  to  every  Member  of 
the  Congress.  I  resent  this,  as  I  am  sure, 
many  of  you  resent  it.  It  is  a  strange  and 


imusual  and  curious  charge  coming  from 
Mr.  Gardner,  who  claims  to  be  99  ^^mo 
percent  Rinso  white.  I  am  willing  to  place 
my  record  on  the  line  with  Mr.  Gardner's 
any  time  and  any  place. 

If  my  record  of  previous  laws  passed  in 
recent  years  with  respect  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  work  I  have  done  for 
this  community,  some  of  which  I  have 
set  forth  above,  does  not  withstand  the 
most  minute  scrutiny — I  would  be  very 
surprised. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted that  any  organization  purporting 
to  be  responsible  should  choose  to  follow 
such  a  low  political  role  in  quest  of  a  leg- 
islative objective. 

Let  us  pursue  this  further  for  a  mo- 
ment. Now  Delegate  Walter  Fattntroy, 
who  occupies  a  seat  which  my  bill  pro- 
vided for  In  1970,  recently  was  quoted 
in  the  press  as  having  "threatened  a 
black  voters  campaign  against  white 
Congressmen  who  vote  against  a  home 
rule  bill  for  the  District." 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Coalition  for 
Self-Determination.  on  which  Mr. 
Fauntroy  serves  and  which  I  understand 
either  Mr.  Gardner  serves  or  whose  pro- 
gram he  has  endorsed,  is  housed  largely 
in  the  offices  of  Common  Cause.  Com- 
mon Cause  has  offered  the  Coalition  for 
Self-Determination  office  space,  tele- 
phone services,  and  so  forth,  all  this  ac- 
counting to  the  reporters  who  have  called 
me  advising  me  that  Self-Determination 
had  been  calling  people  In  my  district 
telling  me  that  I  must  support  H.R.  9682. 
even  though  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  bad, 
unacceptable  bill. 

Mrs.  Greek  of  Oregon  and  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
explaining  in  some  detail  the  problems 
we  had  with  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
9682,  and  how  our  proposed  alternative. 
H.R.  10692,  we  believe  improves  on  the 
committee  blU.  Surely  it  protects  the 
Federal  Interest.  It  insures,  as  the  Con- 
stitution provides,  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  .  .  .  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  9682  creates 
a  city-state,  virtually  all  State  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  authority 
transferred  to  the  local  "home  rule"  gov- 
ernment. I  know  that  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota,  where  I  served  in  the  legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years,  did  not 
delegate  the  type  of  authority  we  are  del- 
egating here  In  the  committee  bill  to  the 
city  of  St.  Paul,  which  serves  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  any  State  legislature  In 
any  of  the  50  States  of  these  United 
States  would  delegate  to  the  capital  of 
their  State  the  authority  similar  to  that 
which  the  committee  bill  would  delgate 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the 
Congress  serves  as  the  State  legislature 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution. 

I  can  fairly  well  guarantee  you  that 
the  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  does  not 
appoint  the  clrcut  judges  In  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  nor  does  he  appoint  any  of  the 
supreme  court  justices  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Yet,  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  that  the  elected  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington would  appoint  43  circuit  judges 
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and  9  judges — the  equivalent  of  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  CongressmEua  in 
the  Chamber  today  who  would  provide 
this  kind  of  authority  to  the  mayor  of 
the  capital  of  his  State,  I  wish  he  would 
come  down  at  this  time  and  tell  me  about 
it  so  that  we  can  insert  that  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Again  I  would  like  to  Inquire  whether 
any  Member  of  this  Chamber  believes 
that  his  State  legislature  would  grant 
the  type  of  legislative  authority,  general 
in  nature — such  as  that  employed  by  a 
State,  to  the  city  coimcll  in  his  State 
capital.  Having  served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Minnesota,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
would  be  willing  to  do  that.  Yet,  this  Is 
what  the  committee  bill  would  have  you 
do  for  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council — the  elected  City  Coimcil — 
which  they  provide  for  in  this  bill.  That 
Council  and  the  elected  mayor  could  pass, 
with  three  exceptions,  legislation  which 
would  become  law  immediately — no  veto 
authority  in  the  Congress  or  President — 
immediately,  and  the  only  way  we  could 
undo  what  the  local  government  had 
done  if  we  disagreed  with  it  would  be  to 
to  pass  an  act  and  have  it  signed  by  the 
President  to  overcome  what  the  local 
government  had  done.  Even  then,  the 
local  enactment  would  be  In  effect  until 
it  could  be  changed. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  frighten  or  scare 
you — I  only  say  it  because  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  good  sense — I  do  not  think  It  is 
constitutional,  and  I  think  it  does  what 
President  Taft  suggested — it  carries  the 
principle  of  self-government  to  a  rather 
Illogical  and  absurd  result. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  together 
with  President  Taft,  that  there  are  de- 
fects in  the  system  of  government  in 
which  the  Congress  is  bound  to  look  sifter 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  I  submit,  as  I  did,  that  the 
Judgment  of  history  vindicates  the  fore- 
sight of  our  forefathers  in  establishing 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  providing 
that  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  Federal  Government's  Interests 
would  always  be  protected.  The  commit- 
tee bill  doer,  not  protect  that  Federal  in- 
terest, and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  being 
recognized  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
media  Is  evidence  that  the  bill  Just  plain 
goes  too  far. 

I  think  you  should  listen  attentively 
to  the  other  alternatives  which  have 
been  proposed  suid  have  been  aired 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  However,  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Congress  at  this 
point  is  willing  or  ready  to  address 
the  permanent  solution  to  the  problem 
which  exists  here — or  whether  they  ever 
will  or  not,  I  am  not  sure,  and  I  think 
It  is  good  that  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  people  of  this 
country — all  of  our  constituents  back  in 
our  congressional  districts — ^understand 


the  problem  here  at  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  strongly  urge  institutions  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  be  more 
objective  in  their  analysis  of  the  issue  of 
"home  nile,"  as  weU  as  the  bills  that  are 
presented.  It  does  no  good  to  deal  in 
gross  terms  with  the  issue  of  "home  rule" 
with  constituents  anywhere  from  50  to 
3.000  miles  from  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  132-page 
controversial  bill  on  "home  rule." 

I  have  talked  to  people  in  my  district, 
as  well  as  other  districts,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  like  the  capital  of  their 
State  to  have  the  same  authority  as  the 
committee  bill  would  give  to  the  local 
government  here  and  almost  without 
exception,  the  answer  was  "no."  So,  I 
would  ask  people  and  organizations  to 
be  reasonable  when  they  discuss  this 
issue — not  to  pursue  principles  to  their 
extremes  and  to  absurd  results. 

I  have  been  successful  by  and  large, 
I  believe,  in  the  legislation  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  trust  that  it  has  been  good  for 
the  District — certainly  it  was  intended 
to  be  in  their  interest.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  serve  on  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee because  I  feel  that  It  is  an  obliga- 
tion which  I  owe  my  constltutents  who 
also  have  an  interest  in  their  Nation's 
Capital.  During  the  campaigns  back 
home,  when  this  Issue  was  raised,  I  told 
them  that.  Right  now,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 20  million  visitors  coming  to  this 
Capital  every  year,  whch  means  that 
within  10  years  or  so,  hopefully  every 
person  in  this  country  hsis  an  opportu- 
nity to  come  here  and  see  their  Capital 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  special  benefits 
of  our  monuments,  our  cultural  centers, 
and,  yes,  of  even  meeting  their  Con- 
gressman and  seeing  them  here  on  the 
floor.  I  want  the  Interests  of  those  200- 
odd  million  out  there  protected  in  their 
Nation's  Capital,  just  as  well  sis  I  want 
to  see  the  local  Interest  addressed. 

My  bill,  H.R.  10692,  does  this.  I  urge 
you  to  support  it  and  vote  for  it.  It  con- 
tains many  of  my  Nelsen  Commission 
recommendations:  it  provides  for  an 
elected  coimcll,  and  it  permits  other  im- 
provement in  the  local  government  that 
will  mean  good  government  for  the  resi- 
dents and  protection  for  the  Federal  in- 
terest for  those  200-odd  milUon  pe(H?le 
who  also  have  an  interest  here. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  article  published  by  Com- 
mon Cause : 

Oet  Bkhii^d  Dktvk  for  D.C.  Homk  'Rvlx 

It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  a  democratic  system 
that  Citizens  should  elect  their  public  offi- 
cials. It  Is  the  only  way  to  hold  officials  re- 
sponsible to  the  public.  Yet  In  the  District  of 
Columbia — better  known  as  Washington, 
D.C,  the  national  symbol  of  representative 
government — local  citizens  do  not  have  home 
rule. 

They  play  no  part  in  choosing  the  officials 
who  have  ultimate  control  of  city  affairs — 
the  536  members  of  Congrees.  Congressmen 
set  the  taxes  and  the  budget,  and  generally 


act  as  the  legislative  councU  for  the  city.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  appoints  the 
mayor  and  city  council  members  for 
Washington. 

The  US.  Senate  recently  passed  a  D.C. 
home  rule  bill  for  the  eighth  time  in  14  years. 
The  vote  was  69  to  17.  A  similar  bill  has  never 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  largely 
because  the  committee  chairman  in  charge  of 
D.C.  affairs  was,  until  this  year,  a  South  Caro- 
lina Congressman  adamantly  opposed  to  D.C. 
home  rxUe. 

This  year  the  chief  opponent  Is  the  senior 
Republican  on  the  Committee.  Ancher  Nelsen 
(Minn.) .  All  the  same,  there  Is  a  good  chance 
of  D.C.  home  rule  passing  If  the  435  members 
of  the  House  are  prodded  by  their  con- 
stituents at  home. 

A  vote  by  the  House  Is  expected  around 
Sept.  34.  The  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  Chairman  Charles 
Dlggs  (Mich.),  Is  now  finishing  work  on  a 
home  rule  bill  and  Is  expected  to  strongly 
recommend,  for  the  first  time,  self-govern- 
ment by  D.C.  citizens. 

We  urge  Common  Cause  members  to  write 
to  their  Representative  before  Sept.  24  and 
urge  passage  of  the  D.C.  home  rule  bill,  HR 
9050.  The  address  Is:  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Ask  for  support  of  provisions  for  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  council  with  fuU  legislative 
and  fiscal  authority  over  local  affairs. 

There  are  two  principal  arguments  made 
against  DC.  self-government,  and  one  un- 
spoken one. 

Some  Congressmen  stress  Washington's 
uniqueness  as  the  Federal  Capital  and  argue 
that  D.C.  self-government  might  damage  fed- 
eral rights  In  the  city.  These  are  highly  ex- 
aggerated fears.  The  House  and  Senate  home 
rule  bills  exempt  federal  prop>erty  from  the 
city's  Jurisdiction  and  authorize  Congres- 
sional review — and  veto,  If  necessary — of  acts 
passed  by  the  elected  city  council. 

Other  Congressman  support  the  local 
Statehood  Party's  efforts  to  make  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  61st  state.  Home-rule  ad- 
vocates, fighting  an  uphill  battle  to  win 
House  approval  of  an  elected  city  govern- 
ment, say  statehood  hopes  are  like  pie  In  the 
sky.  They  describe  long-time  Congressional 
opponents  of  home  rule  who  now  endorse 
statehood — Rep.  Joel  Broyhlll  of  Virginia  Is 
a  prominent  example — as  wolves  In  sheep's 
clothing. 

The  unspoken  argument  against  home  rule 
Is  based  on  distrust  of  a  largely  black  elec- 
torate. The  fine  performances  In  office  by 
Mayor  Walter  Washington,  the  appointee  of 
the  last  two  Presidents,  and  Walter  Foun- 
troy,  the  elected,  non-voting  D.C.  Delegate 
to  the  House,  both  of  whom  are  black,  would 
dispel  such  opposition  If  It  were  not  baaed 
on  racism.  That  Is  an  impleasant  truth,  but 
one  that  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
House  Inaction  on  D.C.  self-government  in 
the  past. 

Common  Cause  has  been  working  steadily 
for  DC.  home  rule  since  1970.  We  lobby  as 
part  of  Self -Determination  for  DC,  a  coali- 
tion of  51  national  and  60  local  organlzatlon.s. 
Richard  Clark,  of  Common  Cause's  legisla- 
tive staff,  Is  chairman  of  Self-Determlna- 
tloa's  national  board.  Among  leading  par- 
ticipants In  the  Coalition  are  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
NAACP,  NBA,  United  Auto  Workers  and  sev- 
eral other  unions. 

As  House  action  nears,  volunteers  have 
flooded  Into  our  offices  to  help  make  the 
home  rule  drive  a  success.  Many  more  would 
be  welcome.  Call  Dick  Clark. 
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Congress  has  continued  to  wrestle  with  this 
problem. 

There  has  been  progress  In  recent  years: 
In  1961.  Article  Xxni  amended  the  Con- 
stitution  so   as   to   permit   residents  of  the 
District  for  the  first  time  to  vote  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

In  1968,  Congress  passed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  locally  elected  school  board. 

In  1970,  Congress  provided  for  the  OfHce  of 
Non-Voting  Delegate  from  the  District,  which 
provides  representation  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Including  membership  on  the 
House  District  Committee) . 

Congress  obviously  considered  that  the 
public  school  system  was  one  functional  area 
that  could  be  delegated  to  the  administration 
-,  of  locally  elected  officials.  It  Is  true  that  there 
Is  some  Interest  In  Insuring  that  those  Indi- 
viduals who  are  part  of  the  international 
community.  I.e.,  foreign  embassies,  chancer- 
ies, etc..  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
adequate  facilities  and  educational  opportu- 
nities In  the  local  public  school  system.  How- 
ever, by  and  large.  It  was  considered  that  the 
Interest  there  was  predominantly  local  and 
could  properly  be  delegated  by  Congress  to 
be  administered  by  a  locally  elected  school 
board  with  that  board  setting  local  policy. 

However,  the  other  functions  performed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be  they  Items  of 
police  protection,  public  works,  transporta- 
tion, planning,  courts  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, are  less  susceptible  to  this  division  of 
Federal  and  local  Interests;  and.  according- 
ly, whenever  questions  have  arisen  on  the 
expansion  of  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
ment and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  sep- 
arate out  the  local  interest,  it  was  found  In- 
evitably that  the  Federal  and  local  interests 
In  most  areas  were  Inextricably  interwoven. 
Our  forefathers,  the  founders  of  this  na- 
tion. In  their  wisdom  established  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Indicated  clearly  that  the 
Federal  Interest  In  this  District  of  Coltmibla 
must  always  be  the  dominant  interest.  HJl. 
9682  virtually  puts  the  Federal  government 
back  where  It  was  when  it  was  located  In 
Philadelphia  with  a  local  Interest  predomi- 
nant, and  with  the  opportunities  for  confron- 
tation between  the  local  government  and  the 
Federal  government  also  back  where  they 
were  before  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
created. 

Thus,  what  we  see  Is  not  a  balanced  home 
rule  concept  in  HJl.  9682.  not  an  adherence 
to  the  Constitutional  provision  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  exclusive  legislative  author- 
ity In  the  District,  but  an  abdication  of  Con- 
gressional authority  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  an  elevation  of  "home  rule"  to 
the  point  where  It  exceeds  that  of  any  city  In 
the  United  States.  Many  of  those  who  testi- 
fied In  support  of  home  rule  and  who  sup- 
port H.R.  9682  call  what  would  be  created  by 
this  bill  a  "city-state,"  a  concept  nowhere 
to  be  found  In  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  our  found- 
ing fathers  established  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  supreme  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  excluded  state  government  Interference 
by  providing  for  the  cession  of  property  from 
Vlrgtala  and  Maryland  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia so  that  the  Federal  government 
would  be  supreme  In  this  area.  It  files  In  the 
face  of  the  Constitutional  provisions.  I.e., 
making  the  Federal  government  the  state 
legislature  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla,  to 
transfer  virtually  aU  authority,  as  Is  true  In 
HJl.  9682.  to  the  local  government.  Hereto- 
fore, when  there  was  a  transfer  of  local  au- 
thority to  governmental  entitles  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  those  entitles  were  con- 
stituted as  either  local  municipal  govern- 
ments or  county  governments,  or  else  their 
legislative  authority  was  severely  restricted 
In  the  delegation  of  authority  by  Congress 
as  It  was  In  1871. 

The  breadth  and  sweep  of  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  delegation  of  authority  to  the  local 
government  in  H.R.  9682  substantially  In- 
fringes on  the  Federal  Interest,  If  it  does  not 


Indeed  constitute  an  unconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  authority. 

SOME    MAJOR    OBJECTIONS    TO    HJl.    9683 

In  their  ansdysls  of  HJ*.  9682,  the  under- 
signed have  found  that  their  principal  points 
of  objection  to  the  bill,  all  of  which  are  de- 
veloped In  some  detail  later  In  these  views, 
fall  Into  two  major  categories ; 

/.  Endaiigered  Federal  interests 
The  Federal  interests  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital would  be  endangered  by  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  which  if  put  into  eflect 
would  also  eliminate  the  traditional  and 
constructive  Federal  and  local  partnership 
which  has  always  existed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  as  follows: 

Transfer  of  authority  over  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force  to  local  control; 

Elimination  of  Congressional  appropriation 
control  over  DC.  spending — which  Includes  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers' money; 

Elimination  of  Presidential  appointment 
of  Judges  in  District  of  Columbia  courts; 

Exemption  to  the  Hatch  Act.  which  could 
serve  as  a  precedent  and  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  "spoils  system"  in  government  service; 
Delegation  of  such  broad  legislative  au- 
thority as  to  be  unconstitutional  or  permit 
excessive  "experimental"  local  legislation. 
//.  Endangered  and  altered  NeUen  Commis- 
sion recommendations 
The  undersigned  deplore  the  Inclusion  of 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Nelsen 
Commission,  which  were  developed  through 
long,  careful,  and  costly  deliberations,  as  part 
of  this  bill  whose  principal  thrust,  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  highly  con- 
troversial. This  combination  certainly  places 
the  legislative  Implementation  of  these  rec- 
ommended Improvements  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  In  Jeopardy.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  recommendations,  or  ele- 
ments thereof,  have  been  altered.  In  varying 
degrees,  by  the  authors  of  this  bill  to  suit 
their  purposes. 

The  following  Is  a  subject  matter  Identifi- 
cation of  such  endangered  and  altered  Nelsen 
Commission  recommendations,  or  elements 
thereof,  which  are  discussed  In  greater  detail 
later  on  In  these  views: 

Establishment  of  RLA  as  an  instrumental- 
ity of  the  District  Government. 

Establishment  of  NCHA  as  an  agency  of 
the  District  Oovernment. 

Transfer  of  certain  NCPC  functions  to  Dis- 
trict Government. 

Authority  of  City  Council. 
Compensation      for     members      of     City 
Council. 

Establishment     of     Independent     District 
Government  personnel  system. 
Appointment  of  City  Admmistrator. 
Scope  of  District  Government  municipal 
planning. 
Form  of  annual  budget  presentation. 
Congressional  appropriations  procedure  for 
total  District  Government  budget. 
Content  of  multi-year  operating  plan. 
Content    of   multi-year   capital    Improve- 
ment plan. 

Establishment  of  standards  for  accounting 
system. 

Penalties  for  exceedmg  apportionments. 
Relaxation  of  reprogramlng  authorities. 
Method  of  financing  capital  improvement 
program. 

Protection  of  Federal  mterest  In  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Extent  of  autonomy  granted  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation In  budget  preparation  process. 

Extent  of  authority  granted  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  budget  execution  process. 

Elements  to  be  considered  In  developing 
intercity  expenditure  and  revenue  compari- 
sons for  use  in  proposing  level  of  annual 
Federal  Payment. 

Authorization  and  appropriation  process 
for  Federal  Payment. 


INErTECnVE  axSEBVATION  AND  EXCESSIVE  DELE- 
GATION OP  CONGRESSIONAL  AX7THORITY 

HJl.  9682  is  a  curious,  and  somewhat  am- 
biguous, mixture  of  broad  grant  of  legislative 
authority  to  the  Council  and  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  llnrlt  the  reservation  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  Congress. 

It  is  dangeroualy  long  and  excessive  in  Its 
grant  of  legislative  authority  and  short  on 
reservmg  to  Congress  "ultimate  legislative 
authority."  which  Is  not  defined,  as  opposed 
to  restating  the  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion reserving  legislative  authority  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  authority  of  Congress  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  simply  and  succinctly  stated 
in  the  Constitution.  Article  I,  Section  8. 
Clause  17.  and  any  attempts  to  depart  there- 
from should  receive  the  most  detailed  ex- 
ammatlon  possible: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  DUtrlct  (not  exceeding 
ten  Miles  square )  as  may,  by  Cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  .  .  ." 

The  Judgment  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems that  would  result  from  the  delegation 
of  legislative  authority  contained  In  H.R. 
9682  Is  borne  out  by  the  discussion  below. 
Some  background  on  earlier  delegations  of 
authority  in  the  district 
There  being  considerable  doubt  as  to  what 
is  Intended  to  be  created  by  H.R.  9682  and 
what  powers  can  constitutionally  be  granted 
under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  review  to 
some  extent  what  has  historically  and  legis- 
latively been  done  before  In  the  establish- 
ment of  local  governments,  especially  In 
light  of  the  "exclusive  Legislation"  provi- 
sion that  appears  In  the  Constitution. 

The  historical  background  of  the  "exclu- 
sive Legislation"  clause  has  been  researched 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  wherein  It  is  con- 
cluded that  ■'.  .  .  nowhere  In  the  published 
discussion  surrounding  the  drafting  and  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Federalist  Paper  Number  43  [the 
research  paper  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
states  that  '"the  authorship  of  this  paper  Is 
attributed  to  James  Madison.  In  its  discus- 
sion of  the  exclusive  legislation  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  this  paper  defends  the  'tadls- 
penslble  necessity  of  complete  authority  at 
the  seat  of  government"  and  also  contains  an 
oft-quoted  phrase,  whose  interpretation 
varies,  concerning  the  right  of  residents  of 
the  territory  to  be  ceded  for  the  Federal  dis- 
trict to  elect  a  local  government.")  are  the 
perceived  or  presumed  political  rights  of  the 
residents  of  the  Federal  district  ever  men- 
tioned." (See  Appendix  A,  The  District  of 
Columbia  "Exclv^ve  Legislation"  Clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  The  Historical  Back- 
ground: 1783-1789.  "The  Ubrary  of  Congress, 
July  3,  1973  ) 

Congress  has  been  legislating  on  the  or- 
ganization and  legal  authority  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
1801,  after  It  had  formally  finalized  the 
movement  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  permanent  seat  of  government. 

It  can  be  generally  said  that  there  was  a 
layering  or  hierarchy  of  local  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  early  1800"s. 
There  were  In  the  portions  of  the  District 
ceded  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  follow- 
ing local  governments: 

Former  Maryland  portion — 

"The  County  of  Washington: 

The  City  of  Georgetown,  and 

The  City  of  Washington. 

Former  Virginia  portion — 

The  County  of  Alexandria,  and 

The  City  of  Alexandria. 

By  and  large,  the  cities  had  municipal 
charters  and  the  counties  were  administered 
by  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  President^ 
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who  acted  as  Boards  of  Commissioners.  In  Its 
sphere  of  authority,  the  County  of  Wash- 
ington was  authorized,  for  example,  to  re- 
cover certain  general  county  expenses  from 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
The  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
had  certain  elected  officials,  but  the  author- 
ity they  exercised  was  totally  municipal 
(ordinance-making).  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  of  gov- 
ernments In  the  District  of  Columbia  exer- 
cising substantial  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  control. 

Of  course.  In  1846,  the  Virginia  portion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  retroceded  to 
the  state  of  Virginia. 

The  principal  earlier  enactment  relied 
upon  by  those  who  claim  that  broad  legis- 
lative authority  may  be  granted  by  Congress 
to  a  local  government  Is  the  Act  of  February 
21.  1871  (16  Stat.  419).  (See  Appendix  B.  an 
excerpt  from  a  research  paper,  "A  Statutory 
History  of  Local  Government  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  1801-1878,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, July  23,  1973.) 

The  act  provided  for  a  variety  of  appointed 

officials    and    a    lower   "house    of   delegates" 

within  the  legislative  which  was  to  be  an 

elective  body.  "The  breakdown  was  as  follows: 

Executive — 

Office  of  Governor — appointed  by  Presi- 
dent. 

Office  of  Secretary — appointed  by  Presi- 
dent. 

Beard  of  Public  Works — appointed  by 
President. 
Board  of  Health — appointed  by  President. 
Register  of  Wills  and  Recorder  of  Deeds — 
appointed  by  President. 
Board  of  Police — appointed  by  President. 
Legislative — 

Council  (11  members) — appointed  by  Pres- 
ident. 
House  of  Delegates  (22  members) — elected. 
Judiciary — 

Municipal  Judges — appointed  by  President. 
The  legislative  powers  reserved  to  Con- 
gress or  otherwise  limited  In  the  act  of 
February  21.  1871,  were  extensive,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following  smgle  provision.) 
(See  Appendix  B) : 

The  act  provided  that:  .  .  .  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  not  pass  special  laws  In  any  of 
the  following  cases,  that  Is  to  say:  For  grant- 
ing divorces;  regulating  the  practice  In  courts 
of  Justice;  regulating  the  Jurisdiction  or 
duties  of  Justices  of  the  peace,  police  magis- 
trates, or  constables;  provldmg  for  changes 
of  venue  In  civil  or  crlmmal  cases,  or  swecu'- 
Ing  and  impaneling  Jurors;  remitting  fine, 
penalties,  or  forefeltures;  the  sale  or  mort- 
gage of  real  estate  belonging  to  minors  or 
others  under  disability;  changing  the  law  of 
descent;  increasing  or  decreasing  the  fees  of 
public  officers  during  the  term  for  which  said 
officers  &ie  elected  or  appointed;  granting  to 
any  corporation,  association,  or  individual, 
any  special  or  exclusive  privilege.  Immunity, 
or  franchise  whatsoever.  The  legislative  as- 
sembly shall  have  no  p)ower  to  release  or 
extinguish,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  indebted- 
ness, liability,  or  obligation  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  individual  to  the  District  or  to  any 
municipal  corporation  therein,  nor  shall  the 
legislative  assembly  have  power  to  establish 
any  bank  of  circulation,  nor  to  authorize  any 
company  or  mdividual  to  Issue  notes  for 
circulation  as  money  or  currency. 

And  that:  .  .  .  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  said  District,  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  subject  never- 
theless, to  all  the  restrtctlonj  and  limitations 
imposed  upon  States  by  the  tenth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  acts  of  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  re- 
peal or  modification  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  nothtog  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  Congress  of  the  power 


of  legislation  over  said  District  In  as  ample 
manner  as  If  this  law  had  not  been  enacted. 

And  additionally  that:  .  .  .  the  said  legis- 
lative assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass 
any  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  law  Impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  nor  to  tax  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  nor  to  tax  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  non-residents 
higher  than  the  lands  or  other  property  of 
residents;  nor  shall  lands  or  other  property  In 
said  district  be  liable  to  a  higher  tax.  In  any 
one  year,  for  all  general  objects,  territorial 
and  municipal,  than  two  dollars  on  every 
himdred  dollars  of  the  cash  value  thereof; 
but  special  taxes  may  be  levied  In  particular 
sections,  wards,  or  districts  for  their  partic- 
ular local  improvements;  nor  shall  said  ter- 
ritorial government  have  power  to  borrow 
money  or  Issue  stock  or  bonds  for  any  object 
whatsoever,  unless  specially  authorized  by 
an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  passed  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of 
the  members  of  each  branch  thereof,  but 
said  debt  m  no  case  to  exceed  five  per  centum 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  said 
District,  unless  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  .  .  . 

And  finally  the  act  stipulated  that  "no 
expenditure  shall  be  made  by  the  said  legis- 
lative assembly  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress,  for  objects  not  especially  author- 
ized by  acts  of  Congress  making  the  appro- 
priations, nor  beyond  the  sums  thus  appro- 
priated for  such  objects."" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  powers 
granted  to  the  local  government  In  the  1871 
enactment  read  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  that  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  created  into  a 
government  by  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  which  name  It  Is  hereby  con- 
stituted a  body  corporate  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  may  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  Im- 
pleaded, have  a  seal,  and  exercise  all  other 
powers  of  a  municipal  corporation  not  In- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  Uws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

"Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  "That 
the  legUlatlve  power  of  the  District  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
within  said  District,  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  all 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  Imposed  upon 
States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
nothing  hereto  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
Congress  of  the  power  of  legislation  over  said 
District  In  as  ample  manner  as  if  this  law 
had  not  been  enacted."' 

The  question  as  to  what  authority  could  be 
delegated  by  Congress  to  the  local  govern- 
ment under  the  1871  enactment  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Court  In  District  of 
Columbia  v.  Thompson,  346  U.S.  303  (1963). 
In  that  case,  criminal  Informations  were  filed 
m  a  criminal  case  charging  the  defendant 
with  violating  the  Acts  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  June 
20,  1972.  and  June  26,  1973.  The  informa- 
tions were  quashed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
enactments  had  been  repealed  by  the  Organic 
Act  of  1878. 

While  it  is  a  labored  decision  rife  with 
dicta,  the  Court  upheld  the  survival  and  val- 
idity of  the  aforementioned  Acts,  rvUlng  that 
"these  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws  governing 
restaurants  In  the  District  are  'pKJllce  regu- 
lations' and  acts  "relating  to  municipal  af- 
fairs" "'.  "The  reasoning,  dicta,  and  conclusions 
of  the  Court  In  reaching  Its  decision  Indicate 
that,  at  least  as  resp>ect8  the  delegation  of 
authority  as  stated  in  the  1871  territorial 
enactment,  care  should  be  taken  to  tnsvire 
that  Congress  docs  not  wind  up  delegating 


greater  legislative  authority  to  the  local  Dis- 
trict Government  than  is  reasonable  or  vio- 
lative of  the  Federal  interest.  Because  if  the 
language  In  the  Supreme  Court  decision  were 
to  be  held  by  some  future  decision  to  apply 
to  "general  legislative  enactments'"  of  a  lo- 
cally elected  legislature,  great  mischief  could 
result. 

Curious    mixture    but    broad    delegation    of 
legislative  authority 

Section  717(a)  of  H.R.  9682  establishes  the 
"statxis  of  the  District""  by  directing  that  It 
"shall  remain  and  continue  a  body  corpo- 
rate"" as  provided  In  the  Organic  Act  of  1878, 
which  establishes  the  District  Government 
Eis  a  body  corporate: 

■"The  District  of  Columbia  shall  remain 
and  continue  a  body  corporate,  as  provided 
In  Section  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relatmg 
to  the  District  (DC.  Code.  Sec.  1-102).  Said 
Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  charged 
with  all  the  duties,  obligations,  responsibili- 
ties, and  liabilities,  and  to  be  vested  with  all 
of  the  powers,  rights,  priiHleges,  immunities 
and  assets  respectively.  Imposed  upon  and 
vested  in  said  Corporation  or  the  Commis- 
sioner."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  con- 
tamed  in  Section  1-102  of  the  D.  C.  Code  m- 
dlcates  what  duties,  etc.,  are  charged  to  and 
what  powers,  etc.,  are  visited  in  that  body 
corporate  that  would  contmue: 

"The  District  Is  created  a  government  by 
the  name  of  the  "District  of  Columbia,"  by 
which  name  It  Is  constituted  a  body-corpo- 
rate for  municipal  purposes,  and  may  con- 
tract and  be  contracted  with,  sue  an''  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  Impleaded,  have  a  seal, 
and  exercise  all  other  powers  of  a  municipal 
corporation  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Code."  (R.S.  D.C.,  3; 
June  11,  1878,  20  Stat.  102,  ch.  180,  1.)  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

However,  H.R.  9682  in  Section  302  would 
then  expand  considerably  on  the  legislative 
power  delegated  to  the  District  by  para- 
phrasing the  grant  of  legislative  authority 
given  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1871. 
It  is  undoubtedly  intended  by  Section  302 
to  expand  the  legislative  authority  given  the 
District  to  that  of  a  state  and  limit  It  only  by 
the  provisions  of  Article  I,  Section  10,  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  Is  thus  not  clear  exactly  what  HJl.  9682 
would  do  in  the  grant  of  legislative  au- 
thority. In  Section  717(a),  It  would  appear 
to  grant  relatively  unlimited  municipal  au- 
thority to  the  District.  Section  302  would 
appear  to  grant  legislative  authority  enjoyed 
by  states. 

Is  what  H.R.  9682  creates  a  "City-State" 
as  the  sponsors  suggested  In  Committee,  but 
upon  which  the  bUl  is  silent  except  by  In- 
ference? What  authority  does  the  Congress 
have  to  create  a  City-state? 

Certamiy,  H.R.  9682  goes  well  beyond  the 
earlier  home  rule  enactment  of  1871.  The 
1871  enactment  created  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, with  territorial  governments  as  they 
have  been  and  are  established  today  (see 
"ntle  48,  U.S.  Code).  Many  of  the  Federal 
Interest  protections  which  were  contained 
In  the  Act  of  1871  (nearly  all  principal  ex- 
ecutive, and  all  Judicial,  appointive  power 
was  In  the  President,  (see  discussion  earlier) , 
especially  the  delegation  of  legislative  au- 
thority as  It  was  constiained  and  circum- 
scribed in  that  Act,  do  not  appear  in  HJl. 
9682. 

Except  for  the  limitation  on  the  Council  aa 
It  relates  to  Title  11  of  the  D.C.  Code,  the 
limitations  on  the  Council  that  would  be 
Imposed  by  Section  602  are  by  and  large 
those  which  are  Imposed  on  states. 

Thus,  H.R.  9682  would  delegate  the  full 
range  of  legislative  authority  from  Congress 
to  the  local  government.  The  District  would 
be  able  freely  to  "experiment"  with  legisla- 
tion, in  such  areas  as  social  welfare,  that  the 
Congress  would  refuse  to  enact,  or  that  could 
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damage  the  spirit  as  well  as  tbe  substance  of 
the  Federal  Interests. 

In  such  Instances  where  the  local  Coun- 
cil would  go  beyond  the  bounds  that  Con- 
gress desires.  Congress  would  be  left  with  Its 
"ultimate"  power  to  set  it  aside  (Section 
102) .  If  the  District  re-enacted  the  same  leg- 
islation, there  would  ensue  a  "legislative 
dance"  between  the  District  and  the  Con- 
gress that  could  presumably  only  be  termi- 
nated by  the  Congress  specifically  forbidding 
the  Council  to  pass  any  act  on  such  subject 
again. 

H.R.  9682,  rather  than  restricting  the  leg- 
islative authority  of  the  Council,  might  be 
said  to  commit  the  Congress  to  engage  In  this 
"experimental"  legislative  process,  the  re- 
sults of  which  no  one  could  predict. 

Assuming  arguendo  that  the  Thompson 
case  permits  the  Congress  to  grant  the  type 
of  broad  general  legislative  authority  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9682  without  Infringement  of 
the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause 
17,  the  Federal  Interest  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  subject  to  relatively  the 
same  dangers  that  it  was  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted. 

As  noted  below  in  part  from  an  address 
given  by  President  William  Howard  Taft  at 
a  banquet  in  his  honor  on  May  8,  1909,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  demands  to  protect 
the  Federal  Interest  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  reasonable,  and  the  caution  against  its 
being  controlled  by  a  parochial  spirit  that 
could  damage  it  are  sound : 

"Washington  intended  this  to  be  a  federal 
city,  and  it  is  a  federal  city,  and  it  tingles 
down  to  the  feet  of  every  man,  whether  he 
comes  from  Washington  State,  or  Los  An- 
geles, or  Texas,  when  he  comes  and  walks 
these  city  streets  and  begins  to  feel  that 
"This  Is  my  city;  I  own  a  part  of  this  Capi- 
tal, and  I  envy  for  the  time  being  those  who 
are  able  to  spend  their  time  here."  I  quite 
admit  that  there  are  defects  in  the  system 
of  government  by  which  Congress  is  bound 
to  look  after  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  un- 
der such  a  system,  but  I  submit  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  that  the  result  vindicates 
the  foresight  of  the  fathers. 

"Now.  I  am  opposed  to  the  franchise  in  the 
District;  I  am  opposed,  and  not  because  I 
yield  to  anyone  In  my  support  and  belief  In 
the  principles  of  aelf-govemment;  but  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  generally,  and  then, 
unless  you  make  exceptions  to  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  carry  you  to  very  Illogical  and 
absurd  results.  This  was  taken  out  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment In  the  very  Constitution  that  was  In- 
tended to  put  that  In  force  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  It  was  done  because 
it  was  Intended  to  have  the  representatives 
of  all  of  the  people  In  the  country  control 
this  one  city,  and  to  prevent  Its  being  con- 
trolled by  the  parochial  spirit  that  would 
necessarily  govern  men  who  did  not  look 
beyond  the  city  to  the  grandeur  of  the  na- 
tion, and  this  as  the  Representative  of  that 
nation." 

NO  RESEKVATION  OF  ADTHORrTY  OVHI  LOCAL 
LEGISLATION.  LOCAL  POLICE  POWER,  ETC.,  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

It  l3  entirely  appropriate  that  the  acts  of 
a  subordinate  legislative  body  to  which  Con- 
gress heis  delegated  power  to  enact  provi- 
sions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  also  submit  its  enactments 
to  the  President  for  his  approval.  Such  a 
provision  (reserving  power  to  the  Elxecutlve) 
would  be  consistent  with  the  pvirpose  and 
Intent  of  Article  I,  Section  7,  Clause  17,  of 
the  Constitution  reserving  to  the  Congress 
the  authority  to  exercise  "exclusive  Legisla- 
tion" for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
President  in  Article  I,  Section  7,  Clause  3,  of 
the  Constitution  has  veto  authority  o>ver  all 


bills  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Under  Hit.  9682  the  local  government  would 
be  able  to  pass  acts  that  could,  for  instance, 
limit  the  authority  of  the  local  police  or  the 
Mayor  to  provide  full  and  cooperative  police 
protection  In  emergency  demonstrations  in 
the  city  unless  recompensed  at  a  rate  deemed 
inappropriate  to  the  President,  and  yet  the 
latter  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  such 
an  enactment  from  becoming  law.  Moreover, 
while  HH.  9682  reserves  some  "ultimate  au- 
thority" to  Congress  over  legislation  and 
attempts  to  provide  special  oversight  pro- 
cedure for  the  Congress  to  nullify  acts  of  the 
local  government  amending  the  charter,  the 
President  is  effectively  cut  out  from  such  re- 
view.  The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
veto  power  over  enactments  of  the  local 
legislatures  for  Guam,  48  U.S.C.   14231. 

In  addition,  the  President's  control  over 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  in- 
directly through  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioner,  is  terminated  by  H.R.  9682. 
Other  significant  curtailment  of  Presidential 
authority  includes  the  termination  of  his 
appointment  power  of  local  Judges  and  the 
reduction  in  appointment  power  as  to  mem- 
bership on  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  a  Federal  agency. 

The  principal  area  where  the  President  has 
some  authority  left  is  In  the  review  of  the 
budget  performed  by  the  OSlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  however.  It  should  be  noted 
that  his  authority  is  limited  to  "comments" 
(Section  502)  on  the  D.C.  budget  only  as  It 
relates  to  the  Federal  payment. 

Because  the  Federal-local  Interests  are  In- 
extricably intertwined  in  this  Nation's 
Capital,  the  absence  of  any  Presidential  ap- 
pointive authority  In  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  local  government  and 
the  lack  of  any  control  over  the  local  gov- 
ernment by  the  President  constitute  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  the  Federal  Interest 
would  be  damaged  when  the  local  authority 
is  not  used  or  is  misused. 

THE  DANCEB  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COVCRNMENT'S 
DEPENDENCE  UPON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
PROTECTION 

On  June  21,  1783,  from  80  to  250  troops 
gathered  around  Independence  Hall  in  Phil- 
adelphia where  the  Continental  Congress  was 
in  session.  The  established  government  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  refused  protection 
to  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  grounds 
that  "the  MUltla  of  Philadelphia  would  prob- 
ably not  l>e  willing  to  take  arms  before  their 
resentments  should  be  provoked  by  some 
actual  outrage;  that  it  would  hazard  the  au- 
thority of  Oovemment  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  let  the 
soldlera  come  to  the  city.  If  the  officers  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  them  could  not  stop 
them."  This  dangerous  prospect  of  a  national 
government  being  dependent  upon  a  local 
government  for  protection  was  obviously  one 
of  the  procuring  forces  that  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  17, 
of  the  Constitution  providing  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  "exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  Cases  whatsoever  over  such  District"  of 
Columbia.  (See  Appendix  A  attached  to  these 
views  for  a  more  detailed  discussion.) 

It,  therefore,  should  be  of  major  concern 
that  HS,.  9682  places  local  control  over  the 
jMlice  power  in  the  District  (the  District  of 
Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Department). 

Since  the  President  would  no  longer  ap- 
pomt  the  D.C.  Commissioner,  this  measure 
of  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  would  shift 
from  the  Federal  government  to  the  local 
government  should  H.R.  9682  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  following  information  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Indicates  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  was  established  and  has 


been    maintained    with    substantial    Federal 
control  since  1861: 

Congress  establishes  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Congress  by  an  act  of  August  6,  1861  (12 
Stat.  320)  provided  that  "...  the  Corpora- 
tions of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and 
the  county  of  Washington,  outside  of  the 
limits  of  said  corporations,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted, for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  into 
one  district,  to  be  called  'The  Metropolitan 
Police  District  of  the  District  of  Columbia'." 
The  act  provided  for  Federal  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  through  a  board  of  "five 
Commlsslonera  of  Police,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  .  .  ."  Three 
of  the  commissioners  were  to  be  "appointed 
from  the  city  of  Washington,  one  from 
Georgetown  and  one  from  the  county  of 
Washington  at  large,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  untU  their  successors  are  qualified, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President." 

The  tict  furthermore  provided  that  ".  .  .  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  police 
hereby  constituted,  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  night,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  said 
police  district,  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
to  prevent  crime  and  arrest  offenders  .  .  . 
and  to  enforce  and  obey  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  councils  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  which  are 
properly  applicable  to  police  or  health,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

The  act  stipulated  that  ".  .  .  the  said  police 
force  shall  consist  of  a  superintendent  of 
police,  ten  sergeants  of  police,  and  such  num- 
ber of  police  patrolmen  as  the  board  may 
deem  necessary,  not  ^weeding  for  the  regular 
service,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  said  offi- 
cers hereby  created  for  the  said  police  force 
shall  be  severally  filled  by  appointment  from 
the  board  of  p>olice  .  .  .  and  that  the  qualifica- 
tions, enumeration,  and  distribution  of  du- 
ties, mode  of  trial,  and  removal  from  office  of 
each  officer  of  said  police  force  shall  be  par- 
ticularly defined  and  prescribed  by  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board  of  police.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  applicable  thereto  .  .  ." 

Additionally,  the  act  provided  that 
".  .  .  .  the  board  of  police  .  .  .  shall  promul- 
gate all  regulations  and  orders  through  the 
superintendent  of  police,  who  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington 
or  Georgetown,  as  being  head  of  the  police 
departments  or  force  In  the  said  cities,  but 
always  subject  to  the  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  board  of  police  . . ." 

The  act  further  provided  that  "...  the 
board  of  police  may,  also,  upon  any  emer- 
gency of  riot,  pestilence,  invasion.  Insurrec- 
tion, or  during  any  day  of  public  election, 
ceremony  or  celebration,  appoint  as  many 
special  patrolmen,  without  pay,  from  among 
the  citizens  as  it  may  deem  advisable  .  .  .  and 
that  the  board  of  police  is  hereby  invested 
with  all  the  powers  now  conferred  by  law 
upon  the  mayors  of  Washington  and  George- 
town in  respect  to  ordering  military  assist- 
ance in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  to  quell 
riots,  suppress  insurrection,  protect  the  prop- 
erty, and  preserve  the  public  tranquility." 

Finally,  the  act  of  August  6,  1861  provided 
that  ". . .  the  board  of  police  .  . .  shall  possess 
all  the  power  and  authority  heretofore  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  the  auxiliary  guard  of  the 
clFy  of  Washington,  established  by  an  act  .  .  . 
approved  August  twenty-three,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two  (5  Stat.  611], 
and  all  acts  In  amendment  thereto,  and  said 
auxiliary  guard  or  watch  is  hereby  abolished: 
and  said  board  of  police  shall  possess  all  the 
power  and  authority  heretofore  conferred  by 
law  upon  the  mayor  or  any  other  officer  or 
officers  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  respectively,  as  the  heads  therein 
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of  the  respective  police  departments  or  orga- 
nizations of  those  cities  ..." 

An  act  of  July  16,  1862  (12  Stet.  578)  pro- 
vided that  "...  the  membere  of  the  board 
of  police,  the  superintendent,  and  secretary, 
are  hereby  -vested  with  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  notaries  public  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." In  addition,  in  the  act  of  August  6, 
1861  (12  Stat.  330.  324)  there  was  a  clause 
providing  that  ".  .  .  the  board  of  police  shall 
have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  attested  In  the 
name  of  its  president,  to  compel  t>efore  It 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  upon  any  pro- 
ceeding authorized  by  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tions." 

An  act  of  July  23.  1866  (14  Stat.  212) 
amended  the  acts  of  1861  and  1862  to  provide 
that  ".  .  .  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
police  shall  hereafter  be  styled  major;  the 
present  sergeants  shall  be  called  lieutenants: 
the  roundsmen  called  sergeants,  and  the  pa- 
trolmen called  privates;  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  officers  and  employees  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  metropolitan  police.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  now  authorized  by  law 
to  appoint,  the  said  commissioners  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  captain,  who  shall  be 
the  Inspector  of  the  force,  command  It  In 
sickness  or  absence  of  the  major,  and  perform 
other  such  duties  as  the  commissioners  may 
direct  .  .  ."  The  1866  act  also  provided  that 
".  .  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  keeping  an  ordinary  restaurant, 
saloon,  or  other  place  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
give,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  intoxicating  drinks 
without  a  license  approved  by  the  board  of 
police  .  .  ." 


The  Metropolitan  Police  Board  and  the 

Organic  Act  of  187 B 
Congress  by  an  act  of  June  11,  1878  (20 
Stat.  102)  provided  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  a  municipal  government  administered 
by  a  three  member  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Although  often  amended  and  modi- 
fled  somewhat  by  a  congresslonally  approved 
Reorganization  Plan  In  1967,  the  act  of  1878 
remains  the  basic  organic  act  (charter)  of 
the  present  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Concerning  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
act  of  June  11,  1878  provided  that  ".  .  .  the 
board  of  metropolitan  police  .  .  .  shall  be 
abolished  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  now 
exercised  by  them  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
said  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia .  .  ."  (20  Stat.  107).  Therefore,  the  gov- 
erning body  and  appointing  authority  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  remained  a  presldentlally 
appointed  entity — the  new  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Selected  actions  since  1878  concerning  the 
Metropolitan  Police 

An  act  of  February  28,  1901  (31  Stat.  819) 
provided  that  ".  .  .  the  Metropolitan  police 
force  shall  consist  of  one  major  and  super- 
intendent, one  captain  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  such  number  of  captains, 
lieutenants,  sergeants,  privates  .  .  .  and 
others  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
provide." 

Pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  824),  effective  July  1,  1952, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department*  was  re- 
organized and  the  top  officer  of  the  Depart- 


ment was  designated  the  "Chief  of  Police." 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  continued  to 
appoint  the  newly  designated  top  officer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967  (81  Stat. 
948),  effective  August  11,  1967,  provided  for 
abolishing  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  transferring 
certain  pK)wers  of  the  Board  to  a  "Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia"  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Commissioner  has  come  to  be  popularly 
called  the  "Mayor,"  although  this  referent 
has  no  statutory  basis.  The  Commissioner,  a 
presidential  appointee,  exercises  the  former 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
appoint  the  Chief  of  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  appoints  the  Commissioner 
(Mayor)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  in 
turn  has  the  authority  to  appoint  the  Chief 
of  Police. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  historically 
been  the  scene  of  potential  and  actual  dis- 
orders because  It  Is  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 
these  have  ranged  from  the  Bonus  March  In 
the  1930's  to  more  recent  demonstrations  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's,  In  at  least  one  of  which 
there  was  a  threat  to  prevent  the  P^deral 
government  from  opening  for  business. 

As  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  tended  to  be- 
come more  the  focal  point  and  centerpiece  of 
national  demonstrations  In  recent  years. 
Some  evidence  of  this  can  be  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  the  following  record  of 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard's  sup- 
port of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
since  late  1967: 


RECORD  OF  MILITARY  SUPPORT  TO  CIVIL  AUTHORITIES  BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Number  and  date 


Activity 


Strength 


Duty 
days 


1.  Oct.  21-22, 1967 Anti-Vietnam  demonstration  protest  march 1,648 


Duty  davs,  subtotal 
lor  calendar  year 
1967. 


2.  Apr.  5-16, 1968 Washington.  DC,  civil  disturbance      

3.  June  6,  1968 Funeral  ot  the  late  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy 

4.  June  19,  1968 National  Solidarity  Day  mass  march 

5.  June2J-26,  1968 Support  of  District  of  Columbia  Meiropolitan 

Police   Department   during  the  closing  ot 
Resurrection  City. 

6.  Oct.  9,  1968 Shooting  incident:  Male  citizen  shot  by  police- 

man.i 

7.  Nov.  2-3, 1968 Shooting  incident:  Female  citizen  shot  by  po- 

lice man.i 


1,854 
1,390 
1,555 
1,582 


49 
723 


Duty  days,  subtotal 

•or  calendar  year  .....--- 

1968. 

8.  Jan.  18-19.  1969 Prelnaugural  activities  • 

9.  Jen.  20, 1969 Support  of  District  ot  Columbia  Metropolitan 

Police  Department  during  inauguration. 

10.  Apr.  4-6, 1969 Support  ot  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 

Police  Department  and  other  agencies  in  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order.> 


1.694 
1,694 

1,576 


2 
21 


Number  and  date 


Activity 


Strength 


Duty 
days 


11.  May  9, 1969 Howard  University  disorders ' , 

12.  Oct.  15,  1969 War  moratorium  demonstrations  I 

13.  Nov.  14-16,  1969 Moratorium  and  antiwar  demonstrations. 


835 

578 

2,260 


Duty  days,  subtotal  

tor  calendar  year 
1969. 

14.  Apr.  4-51970 Victory  March  i 

15.  May  8-10,  1970 Antiwar  protest 

16.  May  24,  1970 Lorton  Reformatory  disturbance. 

17.  July  4.  1970 Honor  America  Day  celebration.. 

18.  Oct.  2-4,  1970 Dr.  Mclntyre  March  for  Victory.. 


11 


2.329 
1,786 
8 
1,367 
1,776 


Duty  days,  subtotal  

tor  calendar  year 
1970. 

19.  Apr.  23-25,  1971 National  Peace  Action  Coalition 

20.  May  2-6.  1971 May  Day  antiwar  demonstration 

21.  May  8,  1971 Dr.  Mclntyre  March  for  Victory  i 

22.  Oct.  25-26,  1971 People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice. 

23.  May  20-21.  1972 Antiwar  activities 

24.  Jan.  19-20, 1973 Support  of  inaugural  activities 


10 


1,558 
1,919 
904 
2.145 
1,153 
2,344 


I  Standby  alert  status 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  under  HJl. 
9683  were  those  same  demonstrations  or  ac- 
tivities against  the  Federal  government  to 
arise  in  the  future  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  would  be  under  local 
control.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment had  grown  to  approximately  5100 
memtjers  by  1971,  substantial  support  was 
Still  needed  from  the  National  Guard.  How- 
ever, xmder  H.R.  9682,  the  President  could 
not  respond  to  the  need  for  militia  support 
of  local  government  without  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  locally  elected  Mayor.  Section 
39-603  of  the  DC.  Code  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  (who  is  now  the  President's 
appointee  and  has  worked  closely  and  co- 
operatively m  these  matters)  may  call  on  the 
President  for  aid  In  the  event  of  a  tumult 
of  disorder  and  that  the  President  shall  order 


out  the  D.C.  National  Guard  in  support  of 
the  clvU  authorities. 

The  fact  that  under  HJl.  9682  the  Mayor 
would  have  to  request  the  mlUtla  or  Na- 
tional Guard  assistance  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  given  the  historical  precedent  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Incidents  In  recent 
years  where  certain  state  officials  delayed 
in  seeking  Federal  assistance  where  ulti- 
mately It  was  needed. 

It  would  appear  to  be  no  answer  that  the 
Congress  may  ask  the  President  to  bring  m 
Federal  troops,  or  that  the  President  may 
himself  order  them  In,  when  protection  Is 
deemed  necessary  as  was  done  in  1787  in 
Philadelphia.  However,  the  answer  to  this  in 
1787  was  to  establish  a  seat  of  government 
In  which  that  problem  could  be  avoided; 
yet.  H.R.  9682  raises  the  Issue  once  more. 

However,  the  question  of  the  Federal  gov- 


ernment's dependence  on  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  goes  deeper  than  Just 
those  occasions  where  demonstrations  occur 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  One  has  only  to 
read  President  John  Tyler's  State  of  the 
Union  message  in  1841  and  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee's  response  to  it  to  realize 
that  there  was  concern  for  crime  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  then  as  it  might  affect 
"Members  of  Congress,  their  constituents 
having  business  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
Executive  officers,  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign Powers  located  here  and  resident  citi- 
zens." Certainly  this  is  as  true,  If  not  man 
so,  today  when  the  number  of  visitors  per 
year  exceeds  20  million,  and  the  Interna- 
tional community  Is  larger  than  at  any  time 
In  history. 

Moreover,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commissioner  are  constantly 
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called  upon  by  the  Federal  government,  and 
have  responded  quickly,  In  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  President  and  foreign  heads 
of  state  (such  as  Secretary  Brezhnev).  The 
cooperation  In  emergencies  or  steps  that 
might  and  perhaps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent or  deal  with  emergencies  have  always 
been  easily  handled  heretofore  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  officials,  especially  since  the 
local  officials  have  been  Federal  appointees, 
who  have  obviously  cooperated  to  give  pre- 
eminence to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
interest — especially  as  It  relates  to  the  pro- 
tection of  thoee  who  perform  the  Federal 
functions  at  the  seat  of  government. 

THE    JUDICIARY 

Part  C  of  Title  I  entitled  the  DUtrlct 
Charter,  Sections  431,  432,  433,  and  434, 
would  (1)  vest  the  judicial  power  of  the 
District  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Cotirt  of 
Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  (2)  continue  the  DC. 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure  with  some  amendments  of  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Crim- 
inal Procedures  Act  of  1970"  relating  thereto: 
and  (3)  create  a  D.C.  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  that  wovUd,  among  other  things, 
take  the  appointive  power  from  the  Presi- 
dent (for  the  courts  mentioned  In  (1) 
above)  for  D.C.  Judges  and  place  it  in  the 
Mayor. 

Perhaps  of  primary  Importance  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Council  under  the  general  grant  of 
legislative  authority  In  Section  302  (pre- 
sumably limited  only  by  Section  602(a)  (4) 
as  to  Title  11  of  the  D.C.  Code  relating  to 
"Organization  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts")  would  be  able  to  alter,  amend, 
repeal,  or  supersede  virtually  any  law  In- 
cluding Titles  22.  23  and  24  of  the  criminal 
code. 

It  Is  totally  unclear  from  the  bill  whether, 
for  Instance,  if  Title  22  of  the  DC.  Code 
were  amended  by  the  Council,  the  criminal 
action  would  thereafter  be  commenced  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  (which  U 
now  the  case  for  all  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors carrying  a  penalty  of  one  year  or 
more)  or  whether  the  action  would  be  filed 
In  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Inasmuch  as  the  prosecution  of  all  felonies 
and  major  misdemeanors  are  currently  han- 
dled by  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  (rather  than  the  D.C.  Cor- 
poration Counsel)  this  Is  an  Important  and 
unresolved  question  In  this  bill. 

Also  of  great  Importance  in  this  area  is 
the  fact  that  police  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral interest  In  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
closely  related  to  the  prosecution  (currently 
the  United  States  Attorney)  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. For  Instance,  in  the  May  Day  Anti- 
War  Demonstration  of  1971.  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  had  to  be  processed  through 
the  local  courts  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office.  This  de- 
manded the  closest  kind  of  cooperation 
which  it  would  appear  Congress  would  be 
well  to  Insure  continues.  Whether  a  court 
system  largely.  If  not  totally,  locally  con- 
trolled would  be  responsive  to  the  Federal 
Interest  In  such  Instances  In  the  future  Is 
open  to  question. 

Certainly,  the  transfer  of  authority  and 
control  over  the  local  courts  from  the  Fed- 
eral to  the  local  government  would  be  a 
significant  dep>arture  from  the  past.  As  noted 
in  the  research  paper.  Appendix  C,  A  Statu- 
tory History  of  the  Judicial  System  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  June  25,  1973,  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  Judges  and  control  over 
the  courts  and  procedures  have  generally 
always  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
President  and  Congress. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  HJl.  9066,  the 


predecessor  bill  to  H.R.  9682,  contained  pro- 
visions that  were  highly  objectionable  to  the 
local  Judiciary  and,  accordingly,  some  changes 
were  made.  (For  Instance,  Section  602(c)  of 
H.R.  9056  appeared  to  permit  the  locally 
elected  Council  to  reorganize  and  even 
change  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  D.C.  courts  18 
months  after  It  took  ofBce. )  The  Chief  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
continues  to  express  misgivings,  of  his  own 
and  those  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial 
Administration,  as  to  existing  provisions  In 
HJt.  9682  as  appear  In  a  letter  dated  August 
24,  1973: 

District   op   Colttmbia    Coubt   op 
Appbials, 

Washington,  DC,  August  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  and  respond  to  the  request  In 
your  letter  of  August  9,  1973.  for  my  com- 
ments on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9682  as  they 
relate  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
system. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  continuing  Interest  which 
both  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  have 
shown  in  obtaining  the  views  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judiciary  concerning  lu  the  pro- 
posed modifications  to  the  present  court  sys- 
tem contained  In  the  so-called  Home  Rule 
legislation.  Indeed.  H.R.  9682,  as  finally  re- 
ported out.  has  adopted  a  number  of  the 
suggestions  we  have  previously  made  both  in 
writing  and  In  6ral  testimony  before  the 
Committee,  and  we  are  grateful  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make  a  contribution  In  this 
regard. 

I  should  be  less  than  candid,  however,  if 
I  did  not  state  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Judicial  Administration,  established  by  DC. 
Code  11-1701,  among  others,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  local  courts 
In  the  District,  views  with  considerable  con- 
cern and  disapproval  that  provisions  In  H.R. 
9682  (Section  433(c))  which  vests  absolute 
discretion  In  the  elected  Mayor  not  to  reap- 
point any  Judge  even  though  an  Independent 
commission,  composed  of  both  lawyers  and 
laymen,  has  evaluated  favorably  his  prior 
performance  on  the  bench.  It  Is  Ironic  that 
H.R.  9682,  Intended  by  the  Committee  to  es- 
tablish a  model  of  government  for  the  federal 
city,  should  contain  a  provision  which  Is  so 
plainly  at  odds  with  the  trend  throughout 
the  United  States  In  favor  of  merit  selection 
and  retention  of  Judges  whose  competency 
has  been  established  by  citizen  commission. 

It  Is  the  unanUnoiis  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration that  Section  433(c)  of  H.R.  9682 
Is  inimical  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  Independent  and  effective  Ju- 
diciary for  the  District  of  Columbia  because 
It  diminishes  the  opportunity  for  continua- 
tion on  the  bench  of  judges  of  proven  com- 
petence and  discourages  the  talented  lawyer 
In  active  practice  from  considering  Judicial 
service.  We  have  so  stated  to  the  crhalrman 
In  our  letter  of  July  27,  1973.  and  have  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  proposed  amendment,  copies 
of  which  I  enclose  for  your  review. 

For  my  own  part.  I  also  have  serious  mis- 
givings concerning  another  provision  of  HJl. 
9682,  viz.,  Section  433(a),  which  changes  the 
method  of  appointment  of  Judges  followed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  Century,  Including  the  period 
from  1871  to  1878  when  the  District  had  an 
autonomous  territorial  form  of  government 
with  a  legislative  assembly  elected  by  the 
voters.  During  all  these  years  the  President 
has  appointed,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Judges  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  of  general  Jurisdiction.  Sec- 
tion 433(a)  abruptly  departs  fr<Hn  this  prac- 


tice by  vesting  the  power  to  appoint  the  63 
Judges  who  now  comprise  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  Superior 
Court  In  the  Mayor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council. 

If  H.R.  9682  were  a  statehood  bill,  vesting 
the  power  of  Judicial  appointment  In  the 
chief  executive  of  the  newly  established  state 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  elected  legis- 
lature, this  provision  might  be  a  logical  step. 
But  the  pending  bill  does  not  confer  state- 
hood on  the  District  and  indeed  could  not 
do  so  without  an  antecedent  Constitutional 
amendment.  The  bill  expressly  reserves  ulti- 
mate legislative  authority  in  Congress  (Sec- 
tion 601),  exempts  the  National  Planning 
Commission  and  other  agencies  from  control 
of  the  local  government  (Section  602),  makes 
any  legislative  action  of  the  Council  subject 
to  a  veto  In  either  house  of  Congress  (Sec- 
tion 604),  and  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  audit  the 
accounts  and  operations  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment (Section  736). 

Thus,  the  proposed  legislation  is  much 
more  analogous  to  the  kind  of  county  or 
municipal  charter  bills  which  are  enacted 
from  time  to  time  by  slate  legislatures  to 
confer  some  measure  of  home  rule  upon 
county  or  city  governments.  I  know  of  no 
state,  however,  which  authorizes  officials  of 
cities  or  counties,  even  those  exercising  a 
great  degree  of  autonomy,  to  appoint  Judges 
of  appellate  courts  or  trial  courts  of  general 
(I.e.,  unlimited)  Jurisdiction.  To  the  extent 
that  power  to  fill  Judicial  vacancies  has  ever 
been  conferred  upon  mayors  of  cities.  It  has 
been  applicable  only  to  petty  courts  whose 
functions  are  limited  to  the  trial  of  mis- 
demeanors and  small  claims. 

Judges  who  must,  of  necessity,  decide 
multitudes  of  problems  concerning  the  city 
and  Its  government  could  be  expected  to  be 
far  less  Independent  in  their  rulings  if  they 
were  in  essence  responsible  to  the  chief 
executive  of  that  city  than  if  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  power  were  vested  in  a 
more  remote  authority.  This  consideration 
and  the  precedents  elsewhere  suggest  that 
the  appointing  power  remain  with  the  Presi- 
dent, who  In  this  respect  could  be  analogized 
to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  rather  than  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Mayor. 

It  U  my  Judgment  that  the  two  provisions 
In  the  Judiciary  part  of  H.R.  9682  to  which  I 
have  addressed  myself  above  are  at  the  heart 
of  maintaining  the  Independent  and  effective 
Judiciary  to  which  the  citizens  of  this  con- 
stitutionally unique  city  are  entitled  and  for 
which  we  are  all  striving.  For  that  reason 
I  have  set  forth  at  some  length  the  view  of 
the  five  Judges  who  are  the  duly  constituted 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  created  by 
Congress  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  courts 
concerning  the  critical  omission  from  H.R. 
9682  of  any  mandatory  provision  for  the 
retention  of  those  Judges  who  are  deemed 
competent  by  a  citizen's  commission.  I  have 
also  stated  again  my  own  view  that  the  bill's 
elimination  of  the  President's  traditional 
power  to  appoint  Judges  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction  has 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  subjecting  these 
judges  to  local  political  influences  and  subtle 
pressures  when  they  are  called  upon  to  review 
In  the  course  of  their  Judicial  duties,  actions 
of  the  very  municipal  authority  who  will 
ultimately  determine  their  reappointment. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  continuing  interest 
In  these  important  matters  and  I  hope  my 
letter  has  been  responsive  to  your  request. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Oeralo  D.  Reillt, 
Chief  Judge,  DC.  Court  of  Appeals. 

There  are  serious  questions  related  to  the 
transfer  of  the  local  Judiciary  to  the  local 
government  which  only  years  of  litigation 
could  resolve  were  H H.  9682  to  become  law. 
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FEDCXAL    PAYMENT,    BtrDCET    AND    FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

In  the  budget  and  financial  management 
area,  H.R.  9682  proposes  a  financial  manage- 
ment system  that  Is  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated, confusing,  and  contradictory.  Even 
•Tapped  In  the  attractive  mantle  of  portions 
of  a  few  selected  Nelson  Commission  recom- 
mendations. It  contains  little  that  would  In- 
spire the  District  taxpayer  to  look  with  con- 
fidence to  the  long-range  financial  stability 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  or  the  Congress  to 
continue  its  constructive  and  fair-share  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  the  District's  rapidly 
Increasing  financial  needs  and  commitments. 

Congressional  oversight  of  the  i4>proprla- 
tlon  process  Is  an  acknowledgement  by  the 
Congress  of  Its  obligation  to  all  the  Nation's 
taxpayers,  who  give  a  substantial  measure  of 
financial  support  to  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government.  This  concept 
of  obligation  of  Congress  was  best  stated  In 
a  recent  Senate  report  (Senate  Report  No.  91- 
1122.  p.  2): 

"To  some  extent,  by  the  same  token,  your 
committee  has  recognized  Its  obligation  to  all 
of  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  who  give  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  financial  support  to  the 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment; the  logical  complement  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  annual  Federal  payment  is 
oversight  and  reform  In  the  Interest  of  pro- 
ductive economy  at  least." 

Traditionally,  Congress  has  met  Its  obliga- 
tion to  all  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  In  giving 
Its  substantial  measure  of  financial  support 
to  the  operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  through  the  Federal  Payment 
by  conducting  a  line-item  examination  and 
control  of  the  entire  District  budget.  Under 
H.R.  9682  this  Congressional  line-item  con- 
trol would  be  abolished.  About  fifty  percent 
Of  the  total  annual  financial  needs  of  this 
city,  housing  the  seat  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  financed  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  the  direct  Federal  Payment,  revenue 
sharing  funds  and  other  Federal  grants.  Tet. 
H  R.  9682  would  reduce  the  role  of  Congress 
In  the  District's  budget  process  to  examining 
only  the  annual  request  for  the  Federal  Pay- 
ment. The  Federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  be  permitted  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  Congress  on  the  Mayor's  pro- 
posed level  of  the  Federal  Payment,  and  the 
total  Congressional  budget  Impact  on  the 
District  would  be  limited  to  a  review  of  only 
that  "lump  sum  unallocated"  amount. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  the  proposal 
is  virtually  Impossible  of  achievement.  The 
District  budget  does  not  Identify  the  detailed 
purposes  for  which  the  Federal  Payment  Is 
to  be  reserved  any  more  than  It  does  for 
funds  expected  to  be  collected  from  the  local 
sales  tax,  the  real  estate  tax.  or  the  Income 
tax.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  Interrela- 


tionship of  the  thousands  of  items  In  the 
total  DUtrlct  budget  to  realize  that  such  an 
Identification  would  be  purely  arbitrary  or 
an  exercise  In  futility.  Were  such  a  specific 
dellnlatlon  logical,  practical,  and  supportable 
by  accounting  records,  the  basic  process  of 
determining  the  amount  of  Federal  Payment 
would  be  relatively  simple.  Experience  shows 
this  not  to  be  the  case. 

What  Is  contemplated  In  H.R.  9682  Is  a 
system  whereby  the  City  Council  would  (1) 
approve  an  annual  budget  of  a  specific  sum; 
(2)  subtract  from  that  sum  the  total  revenue 
It  believes  could  be  raised  from  local  and 
grant  (mainly  Federal)  sources  (See  table 
below)  and  (3)  then  present  Congress  with 
a  bill  for  the  difference  between  the  two — 
the  Federal  Payment.  Personnel  ceilings 
would  be  set  and  specific  programs  and  capi- 
tal projects  would  be  "appropriated"  only  by 
the  City  Council.  The  Congress'  role  would 
be  limited  to  providing  the  "lump  sum 
unallocated"  Federal  Payment  without  the 
normal  Congressional  examination  of  the 
total  District  budget  and  the  benefits  that 
usually  fiow  from  that  examination.  Con- 
gress would  also  be  excluded  from  any  role 
In  approving  subsequent  reprogramlngs,  this 
authority  being  reserved  for  the  Mayor  up 
to  amounts  of  t25,(X>0  or  less,  and  without 
limitation  above  825,000  to  the  City  Council. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  STATES  AND  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  SUMMARY  " 


State 

Population  3 

.  Grand  total 

Alabama.   

3  «4  165 

J677  932  832 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

300.352 
1.772.432 
1,923,295 

185.268.927 
292.171,721 
394  388  315 

California      . . 

19  953  134 

4  093  766  54S 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

2,207.259 

...        3,032.217 

548, 104 

756,510 

431,656.591 

446, 727,  929 

96.248,106 

563. 693. 355 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

6,789,443 

4,589,575 

768.  561 

712,567 

...      11,113,976 

830,  SOS,  686 
838.681,005 
163,  355,  434 
136,036.111 
1,760  275  272 

Indiana. .... 

5, 193  669 

544  674  726 

Iowa     

2,825  041 

325  075  166 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana .... 

...        2,249,071 
3.219,311 
3,648,180 

297.971,713 
598,  560,  952 
727.314,734 

Maine 

922.043 

191,262,787 

Maryland.  

3,922,399 

547  387.077 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

5.869,170 
8.875,083 
3,805,069 

1,101.058,095 

1,  339.  026,  501 

636  871, 147 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

...        2,216,912 
4,677.369 

578.016.112 
717  899  510 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey     .. 

694.469 

1,483,791 

488.738 

737,681 

7.168,154 

181.406,034 

203, 727, 824 

94,609,178 

94. 733. 522 

1  040  730  738 

New  Mexico 

1.016,000 

294,841.004 

New  York        

...      18,190.740 

4,402  876,295 

North  Carolina 

5,082,059 

736.261,900 

North  Dakota 

617.761 

127.007  505 

Ohio 

...      10.652,017 

1,208,150,946 

DEBT  SERVICE  PROJECTIONS  BY  AGENCY 
|ln  thousands] 


State 


Population  > 


Grand  total 


Oklahoma 2.559,268  $500,668,133 

Oregon 2,091,285  439,259,28? 

Pennsylvania 11.793,910  1,621,144,880 

Rhode  Island 949,723  178,306,968 

South  Carolina 2,590,516  407,913,375 

South  Dakota 665,507  132,168,863 

Tennessee 3,924,164  703.618,422 

Texas 11,195,730  1,647.956,038 

Utah 1.059,278  220.179,039 

Vermont 444.732  108,504,501 

Virginia 4,648,494  622.860,150 

Washington 3,400,169  633,632,781 

West  Virginia 1,744,237  448.176,141 

Wisconsin 4,417,933  524,980,442 

Wyoming 332,417  127,427,733 

Puerto  Rico 2.712,033  469,749,666 

Virgin  Islands 62,468  64.129.531 

Other  territories,  etc 86.168,481 

Adjustments  or  undistributed 

to  States 103,599,041 

Total 35,940,614,779 


>  Source:  Department  ot  the  Treasury,  Fiscal  Service,  Bureau 
of  Accounts,  Division  of  Government  Financial  Operations  docu- 
ment entitled    'Federal  Aid  to  States,  Fiscal  Year  1972." 

'  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Decennial  Census,  1970. 

Under  H.R.  9682  Congress  would  abdicate 
its  role  in  the  budgetary  control  process  for 
the  Federal  City  by  being  limited  to  the 
function  of  making  "a  lump  sum  unallocated 
Federal  payment"  to  the  District  each  year. 
The  traditional  Congressional  appropriation 
process  whereby  problems  are  uncovered  and 
funds  are  made  available  for  specific  Items 
of  expenditure,  "the  logical  complement  of 
the  appropriation  of  an  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment," would  be  reserved  exclusively  to  an 
elected  City  Council. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  shotild  be  con- 
cerned whether  this  removal  of  Congress 
from  the  appropriation  process  Is  more  or  less 
likely  to  encourage  a  fair-share  Federal  In- 
put to  the  District's  financial  woes  and 
whether  proper  priorities  would  be  applied 
to  the  many  critical  fiscal  crises  facing  the 
District. 

A  discussion  of  just  two  areas — debt  serv- 
ice payments  for  capital  projects  and  re- 
tirement funding  for  policemen  and  fire- 
men— illustrates  some  of  the  staggering  costs 
the  District  will  be  facing  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  extent  of  these  and  other  financial 
commitments  are  Just  beglcmtng  to  be  re- 
vealed to  the  citizens  of  the  District  follow- 
ing recommendations  made  by  the  Nelsen 
Commission.  As  shown  tn  the  table  l>elow, 
annual  debt  service  costs  for  capital  proj- 
ects alone  will  rise  from  $39,000,000  In  1974 
to  S162,880,000  In  1984.  These  costs  do  not 
take  Into  consideration  any  estimated  In- 
flationary considerations  and  any  new  proj- 
ects added  after  1979.  (See  table  below  taken 
from  District  of  Columbia  1974-79.  Capital 
Improvement  Program,  DC.  Government, 
May.  1974.) 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Public  schools J9.400  J11.300  J16,000  J22, 200 

Library 2,400  2,500  2,800  3,000 

Recreation 400  600  1.000  1.600 

Police 500  600  1,000  1,300 

Fire 200  200  400  700 

Economic  development 0  20  20  60 

Federal  Citv  College 900  900  1,300  2,000 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 0  40  60  200 

Washington  Technical  Institute 400  600  1.100  3,000 

Human  resources 1,700  2,000  2,400  3,000 

Corrections i.soo  1,500  5,300  7,800 

District  of  Columbia  courts 0  0  220  1,000 

Generel  services 600  700  1,400  2,000 

Metro 8,000  "12,300  15,500  21,800 

General  government 0  600  600  600 

Highways  and  traffio 6,400  7,600  8,900  10,800 

Environmental  services 7,200  9,000  12,200  15.000 

Total 39,600  50,460  70,200  96,160 


$28,800 

3,300 

2,100 

1,600 

800 

70 

2,700 

400 

5,200 

3,500 

9,600 

3,200 

2.600 

26,600 

600 

11.000 

16,000 


$31,200 

3.500 

2,700 

1,700 

800 

80 

4,400 

400 

6,200 

3,700 

9,900 

4,900 

2,900 

26,700 

600 

11,500 

16,700 


$33,900 

3,700 

3,200 

1,800 

800 

80 

6,400 

400 

7,300 

3,900 

10,200 

5,000 

4,000 

27,300 

600 

12,600 

17,500 


$36,800 

3,800 

3,600 

1,800 

800 

80 

7,500 

400 

8,300 

4,300 

10,400 

5,000 

4.900 

27,300 

600 

14,300 

19,300 


$39,000 

3,900 

4,000 

1,800 

800 

80 

7,600 

400 

8,400 

4,600 

10,500 

5,000 

6,300 

27,300 

600 

15,600 

21,200 


$41,000 

3,900 

4,200 

1,800 

800 

80 

7,600 

400 

8,400 

4,700 

10,600 

5,000 

6,900 

27,300 

600 

16,200 

22,500 


$41,000 

3,900 

4,200 

1,800 

800 

80 

7,600 

400 

8,400 

4,700 

10,600 

5,000 

7.400 

27,300 

600 

16,300 

22,800 


118,070 


127,880 


138,680         149,180 


157,080 


161,980 


162,880 


Note:  Estimates  art  based  on  the  fiscal  years  1974-78  multi-year  plan  updated  to  Include  projects  in  tht  1974-79  capital  improvements  program. 
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An  even  more  serious  financial  crisis  faces 
the  District  in  the  area  of  retirement  costs 
for  policemen  and  firemen  as  Illustrated  by 
the  following  facts : 

Retirement  costs  for  District  policemen 
and  firemen  are  running  at  a  level  equal 
to  about  40<7c  of  the  active  duty  payroll. 
(The  retirement  coets  are,  of  course.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  costs  of  the  active  duty  payroll.) 
Neither  the  District  nor  Congpress  has  estab- 
lished a  retirement  fund  for  these  employees, 
and  all  retirement  costs  are  paid  out  of  an- 
nual operating  expenses.  With  the  District's 
liberalized  early  retirement  policy  coupled 
with  an  inordinately  high  percentage  of 
disability  retirements  (over  80 ^c),  retire- 
ment costs  are  continuing  to  rise  rapidly 
and  will  reach  a  level  equivalent  to  116% 
of  the  active  duty  payroll  In  the  year  2060. 
These  costs  again  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
active  duty  payroll  Itself.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  annuitant  payroll  will  exceed  the  active 
duty  payroll.  If  a  retirement  fund  were 
started  now,  retirement  costs  could  be 
leveled  off  at  about  61  ^c  of  the  active  duty 
pajrroll  costs,  but  to  do  so  would  require 
the  infusion  of  about  $254  million  during 
the  next  18  years.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
added  costs  will  total  about  $2  billion 
through  the  year  2060.  (See  Issue  AJialj/sis: 
An  Aid  to  Program  Decision- Making  in 
Urban  Government,  D.C.  Government, 
November,  1972). 

This  is  an  example  of  an  Issue  raised  by 
the  Nelsen  Commission  which  Is  largely,  or 
perhaps  totally,  undisclosed  by  H.R.  9682. 
In  this  connection,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's suggestion  recommending  that  this 
problem  be  addressed  In  Section  422(3)  ap- 
pears later  in  a  discussion  of  Section  422. 

These  foregoing  two  examples  highlight 
the  importance  of  the  traditional  fair-share 
Congressional  approach  and  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  that  approach  through  a 
continuing  and  substantive  Congressional 
Involvement  In  the  traditional  review  of  the 
total  District's  budget  as  envisioned  by  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution,  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 8.  Clause  17. 

Congress  In  the  past  has  exerted  a  most 
constructive  and  beneficial  Influence  with 
respect  to  the  building  and  operation  of  this 
Federal  City.  Under  H.R.  9682,  this  construc- 
tive and  beneficial  influence  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  if  not.  in  fact,  eliminated.  Even 
the  role  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral,  long  ac- 
cepted as  a  potent  force  for  building  effective 
management  t«chnlques  and  encouraging 
economy  In  administrative  practices,  would 
be  severely  circumscribed  by  this  bill,  unless 
as  sufrgested  by  the  Comptroller  General  the 
word  "may"  as  contained  In  Section  736  Is 
read  to  be  equivalent  to  the  word  "shall." 
The  Comptroller  General's  examination  of 
the  accounts  and  operations  of  the  District 
Government,  as  now  expressly  stated  In  Sec- 
tion 738,  would  be  optional  rather  than  re- 
quired as  is  the  case  presently.  H.R.  9682  can 
be  said  to  eliminate  these  traditional  checks 
and  balances.  The  extent  of  attention  given 
the  District  by  the  Comptroller  General  has 
traditionally  been  protective  of  the  Federal 
Interest  In  the  Nation's  Capital  in  that  he 
has  informed  Congress  and  the  President  of 
problems  Involving  the  accounts  and  opera- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
The  unique  Federal  Interest  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  must  be  protected  and  the 
constructive  and  beneficial  Influence  of  the 
Congress  encouraged  by  improving  the  tradi- 
tional fiscal  and  financial  relationships  be- 
tween the  District  Government.  District  citi- 
zens, the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Ind- 
eral Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  This  relationship  is  more 
likely  to  promote  Increased  credibility  and 
greater  future  financial  responsibility  In  all 
parties  involved  In  the  annual  budget  proc- 
ess than  the  abrupt  change  propoaed  in 
HJl.  S68a. 


HATCH     ACT     EXXMFTIONS 

Section  740  of  HJt.  9682  would  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act — which 
prohibits  Federal  (including  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) employees  "in  the  competitive  or 
excepted  service"  from  taking  an  "active  part 
in  political  management  or  In  political  cam- 
paigns (5  U.S.C.  S.  7324(a)(2))."— Federal 
and  District  employees  who  qualify  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Council  or  Mayor  during  a  pri- 
mary or  general  election. 

In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  a  further 
exemption  of  the  Hatch  Act  exists  in  that 
Section  733  of  H.R.  9682  would  permit  Fed- 
eral and  District  employees  to  be  appointed 
and  serve  on  a  political  partisan  Board  of 
EHectlons. 

Furthermore,  Section  402(d).  setting  forth 
the  qualifications  for  holding  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council,  provides,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  "No  person  shall  hold  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council,  Including 
the  office  of  Chairman,  unless  he  . . .  (d)  holds 
no  public  office  (other  than  his  employment 
In  and  position  as  a  member  of  the  Council) , 
for  which  he  Is  compensated  In  an  amount 
in  excess  of  his  actual  expenses  in*'connec- 
tlon  therewith  .  .   ." 

The  foregoing  provision  could  lend  Itself 
to  an  Interpretation  that  gives  further  ex- 
emption under  the  Hatch  Act.  For  Instance,  if 
a  Council  member  were  to  serve  In  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  consultant  and  be 
paid  actual  expenses,  he  would  under  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  be  pre- 
vented from  participating  In  partisan  politi- 
cal activity  on  the  day  for  which  he  was  so 
paid.  Section  402(d)  would  appear  to  grant 
an  exemption  for  these  kinds  of  employees. 

There  is  little,  or  no.  question  but  what  a 
provision  permitting  Federal  and  District 
employees  to  participate  In  local  politically 
partisan  elections  (Section  740)  or  to  serve 
on  a  locally  partisan  politically  appointed 
Board  of  Elections  (Section  733).  or  to  serve 
on  the  CouncU  (Section  402(d)),  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Federal  Government  compensated  for  actual 
expenses  (even  though  this  latter  status  may 
be  subject  to  interpretation  on  a  factual 
case-by-case  determination  by  either  the  Civ- 
il Service  Commission  or  the  courts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Individual  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act)  will  to  a 
large  extent  totally  nullify  the  effect  of  the 
Hatch  Act  prohibiting  certain  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  exemption 
that  Is  more  likely  to  strike  a  death  blow 
to  the  Hatch  Act  than  one  that  offers  the 
protection  of  the  career  service  to  one  who 
la  seeking  a  politically  partisan  elective  of- 
fice. Whether  Intended  or  as  a  result  of  over- 
sight, it  is  hlglUy  probable  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  in  this  bill  would  have  that 
result. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  might  well  see  a 
golden  harvest  in  political  contributions  from 
the  pockets  of  Federal  and  local  employees 
were  they  able  to  successfully  and  indirectly 
initiate  the  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Ex- 
emptions such  as  those  contained  in  this  bill 
could  well  open  the  door  to  a  reversion  to 
the  "spoils  system"  which  the  Hatch  Act  was 
initially  enacted  to  correct. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  June  26, 
1973.  in  US.  Civil  Service  Commission  v.  Let- 
ter Carriers. VS. (1973)  upholds 

a  constitutional  challenge  to  the  Hatch  Act 
and  its  reasoning  Is  worth  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress: 

We  unhesitatingly  reaffirm  the  Mitchell 
holding  that  Congress  had,  and  has,  the 
power  to  prevent  Mr.  Poole  and  others  like, 
him  from  holding  a  party  office,  working  at 
the  polls  and  acting  as  party  paymaster  for 
other  party  workers.  An  Act  of  Congress  going 
no  further  would  in  otir  view  unquestion- 
ably be  valid.  So  would  It  be  if.  In  plain  and 
xmderstandable  language,  the  statute  for- 
bade activities  such  as  organizing  a  political 
party  or  club;  actively  participating  in  fund- 


raising  activities  for  a  partisan  candidate  or 
political  party:  becoming  a  partisan  candi- 
date for,  or  campaigning  for,  an  elective 
public  office;  actively  managing  the  cam- 
paign or  a  partisan  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice: initiating  or  circulating  a  partisan  nom- 
inating petition  <x  soliciting  votes  for  a  par- 
tisan candidate  for  public  office:  or  serving 
as  a  delegate,  alternate,  or  proxy  to  a  politi- 
cal party  convention.  Our  Judgment  Is  that 
neither  the  First  Amendment  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  Invalidates  a 
law  barring  this  kind  of  partisan  political 
conduct  by  federal  employees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Such  decision  on  our  part  would  no  more 
than  confirm  the  Judgment  of  history,  a 
Judgment  made  by  this  country  over  the 
last  century  that  it  is  \n  the  best  Interest  of 
the  country,  indeed  essential,  that  federal 
service  should  depend  upon  meritorious  per- 
formance rather  than  politicsa  service,  and 
that  the  political  influence  of  federal  em- 
ployees on  others  and  on  the  electoral  proc- 
ess should  be  limited. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1966.  Congress  determined  to  review  the 
restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  the  partisan 
political  activities  of  public  employees.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Commission  on  Political  Ac- 
tivity of  Government  Personnel  was  created. 
80  Stat.  868.  The  Commission  reported  m 
1968,  recommending  some  liberalization  of 
the  political  activity  restrictions  on  federal 
employees,  but  not  abandoning  the  funda- 
mental decision  that  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities by  government  employees  must  be 
limited  in  major  respects.  1  Report  of  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel,  supra. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  account  of  the  efforts  by  the  Federal 

Government  to  limit  partisan  political  actlvi- 
ties  by  those  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  should 
not  obscure  the  equally  relevant  fact  that 
all  60  States  have  restricted  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  their  own  employees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Until  now,  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  the  country  appears  to  have 
been  that  partisan  political  activities  by  fed- 
eral employees  must  be  limited  if  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  operate  effectively  and  fairly, 
elections  are  to  play  their  proper  part  in 
representative  government  and  employees 
themselves  are  to  be  sufficiently  free  from 
Improper  Influences.  E.g.,  84  Cong.  Rec.  9598, 
9603:  86  Cong.  Rec.  2360,  2621.  2364.  9376.  The 
restrictions  so  far  imposed  on  fedei^  em- 
ployees are  not  aimed  at  particular  parties, 
groups  or  points  of  view,  but  apply  equally 
to  all  partisan  activities  of  the  type  described. 
They  discriminate  against  no  racial,  ethnic 
or  religious  minorities.  Nor  do  they  seek  to 
control  political  opinions  or  beliefs,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  or  Influence  anyone's  vote  at  the 
polls. 

***** 
What  was  discussed  above  are  express  ex- 
emptions to  the  Hatch  Act  contained  In  HJl. 
9682.  There  still  remains  for  disctisslon  the 
question  of  how  the  locally  elected  District 
government  would  Institute  its  own  local 
District  merit  system  under  Its  delegated  au- 
thority to  legislate. 

H.R.  9682  would  (under  Section  422)  per- 
mit the  District  of  Columbia  government  to 
enact  Its  own  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem o«r  systems  once  the  charter  was  ap- 
proved and  the  local  government  established. 
Section  422(3)  provide*  that  "The  system 
may  provide  for  continued  participation  in 
all  or  part  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tem .  .  ."  The  only  apparent  guideline  in  this 
section  in  delegating  this  authority  to  the 
Council  Is  that  the  system  should  be  "at 
least  equal"  in  benefits  to  legislation  now  In 
effect  enacted  by  Congress. 

Thus,  no  doubt  the  locally  elected  CouncU 
under  H  Jt.  9682  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
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all  the  benefits  and  advantages  that  District 
employees  now  enjoy  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Service,  and  it  would  give  total  exemption 
from  any  restriction  over  political  activities 
of  their  own  employees,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  as  noted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  CSC  V.  Letter  Carriers,  supra,  ".  .  .  that 
all  50  states  have  restricted  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  their  own  employees."  and  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  consistently 
applied  the  Hatch  Act  to  District  government 
employees. 

AN    OPPOBTUNITT     POH    IMPROVEMENT 

Washington,  D.C.  is  located  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
nation.  The  citizens  of  this  area  earn  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  Incomes  in  the  nation, 
and  through  the  presence  of  the  Federal 
Government,  enjoy  a  relatively  stable  econ- 
omy. Nevertheless  a  variety  of  economic,  so- 
ciological, and  demographic  factors  have  in- 
teracted to  produce  a  critical  fiscal  disparity 
between  the  District  and  its  environs  to  the 
extent  that  the  District  of  Coltimbla  itself 
has  been  left  with  the  metropolitan  area's 
most  costly  citizenry  in  terms  of  the  need  for 
provision  of  services,  public  assistance  and 
facilities. 

The  future  offers  little  basis  for  optimism: 

A  substantial  suburban  population  growth 
Is  predicted,  while  the  District's  population 
is  expected  to  continue  to  decline. 

An  increasing  concentration  of  "high  fiscal 
cost"  citizens  is  expected  in  the  District,  re- 
fiecting  lower  income  relative  to  the  suburbs, 
poor  housing  relative  to  the  suburbs,  and  a 
continuing  increase  in  public  assistance  case 
loads.  (One  out  of  every  six  District  residents 
is  now  receiving  some  form  of  public  assist- 
ance.) 

A  larger  growth  of  per  capita  taxable  re- 
sources appears  more  likely  in  the  suburbs 
than  in  the  District. 

A  probable  decline  In  taxable  resources  for 
the  District  can  be  predicted  as  the  percent- 
age of  the  District's  physical  land  area  avail- 
able for  taxation  continues  its  historic  de- 
cline through  takings  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  District  Government,  foreign  em- 
bassies, universities,  and  other  tax  exempt 
entities  or  organizations. 

The  District's  expenditure  demands  each 
year  exceed  yields  from  existing  revenue 
sources  despite  the  massive  infiux  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  funds.  Steep  Increases  In  the 
local  property  tax  and  more  Intensive  utiliza- 
tion of  nonproperty  taxes  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  required  aggravating  the  exodus 
of  capital  and  upper  income  residents  to  the 
suburbs. 

Congress,  carrying  out  its  designated  Con- 
stitutional role  through  Its  legislative  and 
appropriation  process,  has  been  the  only 
balance  wheel.  By  exercising  its  beneficial 
Influence  through  a  fair-share  approach  to- 
ward absorbing  the  financial  Impact  of  the 
Federal  presence.  Congress  has  averted  even 
more  chaotic  conditions.  The  drafters  of  H.R. 
9682  now  propose  to  remove  the  balance 
wheel  at  a  time  when  the  District  Is  desper- 
ately trying  to  regain  population  lost  to  the 
suburbs — a  more  Inappropriate  time  could 
not  have  been  chosen. 

What  then  Is  appropriate  at  this  time? 
Congress  has  a  unique  opportunity  through 
implementation  of  the  Nelsen  Commission 
Report  to  continue  to  insure  a  fair-share 
Federal  commitment  to  the  Federal  City's 
costs  and  to  enact  other  recommendations  to 
provide  economy,  efficiency,  and  Improved 
services  In  the  transaction  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment's business. 

Neken  Commission  recommendations 

Early  in  1971,  while  the  Commission  was 
organizing  to  commence  Ite  work,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
recommending  that  the  Commission's  re- 
sponsibility be  broadened  to  include  consid- 
eration of  expanded  self-government  and 
stating  that  he  would  submit  legislation  ex- 


tending the  life  of  the  Commission  to  pre- 
pare a  second  report  on  the  subject  of  "ex- 
panded self-government  for  the  District  of 
Col\mibla."  Congressional  and  other  advo- 
cates of  home  rule  prevailed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  to  reconsider  his  proposal, 
believing  such  action  would  Jeopardize  home- 
rule  legislation  then  pending  before  the  92d 
Congress.  The  suggested  legislation  was  not 
submitted. 

Those  who  objected  to  any  expansion  of 
authority  of  the  Nelsen  Commission  because 
they  considered  that  It  might  Jeopardize 
home  rule  were  In  error.  They  are  also  in 
error  now  In  Jeopardizing  the  legislative  Im- 
plementation of  the  Nelsen  Commission  by 
entwining  them  in  this  unacceptable  home 
rule  proposal. 

President  Nixon  Is  ftUly  jvistlfled  in  his 
September  10,  1973.  message  to  the  Congress, 
recommending  rapid  action  on  the  Nelsen 
Commission's  recommendations: 

"The  Nelsen  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions deserve  careful  consideration.  If  en- 
acted, these  proposals  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  capability  and  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  City's  government  and  mod- 
erate the  Federal  constraints  over  Its  oper- 
ation. Once  again.  I  lu^e  rapid  action  by  the 
Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill.  H.R.  9682.  which  cause  me  concern, 
and  most  of  those  provisions  which  do 
cause  me  concern  still  are  retained  in  the 
committee  print;  that  is,  the  committee 
print  which  was  reported  out  today  and 
which  will  be  ofifered  as  a  substitute  at 
some  time  during  the  pending  proceed- 
ings. 

One  area  addressed  by  the  pending  bill 
which  I  cannot  support  Is  that  related  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration 
of  justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
particular  I  am  troubled  by  two  aspects 
of  this  subject. 

First,  section  C  of  title  IV  proposes  to 
grant  to  the  Mayor  of  Washington  the 
power  to  nominate  judges  for  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
both  courts  of  general  suid  comprehen- 
sive jurisdiction.  The  Mayor  Is  circum- 
scribed in  the  use  of  this  authority  In 
that  his  selections  first  must  be  approved 
by  the  Nominating  Commission  and  then 
confirmed  by  the  City  Council. 

For  the  Mayor  to  be  given  such  au- 
thority would  be  unique  among  the  cities 
of  the  Nation.  The  mayor  of  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  or  even  of 
Cleveland  In  my  home  State,  does  not 
have  like  power.  I  can  see  no  Justifica- 
tion for  making  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  for  the  Mayor  of  this  Capital 
City. 

While  I  discern  no  justification  for 
such  an  exception,  I  can  discern  some 
harm  thereby. 

In  its  actions  in  1970  restructuring  the 
local  courts  for  the  District,  Congress 
took  abundant  care  to  see  that  these 
judges  had  total  independence  to  rule  as 
they  saw  fit  under  the  law  on  all  ques- 
tions that  came  before  them.  The  inde- 
pendence built  Into  the  present  system 
could  be  destroyed  by  putting  the  local 
judiciary  into  a  position  of  dependence — 
for  reappointment  and  even  possibly  for 


adequate  fimdlng — on  the  very  same  of- 
ficials they  have  a  legal  responsibility  to 
oversee. 

I  much  prefer  the  present  system  which 
provides  great  distance  in  the  appointive 
process  between  the  selecting  and  con- 
firming entitles  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
judges  and  decisions  they  have  to  render 
on  the  other.  Such  a  system  Is  working 
presently  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
I  do  not  feel  this  is  the  time  or  maimer 
to  alter  a  new  and  effective  judicial  sys- 
tem constructed  with  great  thought  and 
care  by  Congress  just  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  was  here  earlier  when  I 
had  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  but  the  power  of  the  Mayor 
on  appointment  is  limited  to  a  list  of 
nominees  to  come  from  a  judicial  com- 
mission, the  majority  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  President  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  plus  two  more  members  from 
the  local  bar,  with  only  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  So  the  Mayor  does 
not  have  an  unfettered  power  of  appoint- 
ment. He  has  to  pick  from  a  list  which 
comes  from  this  Commission,  and  he 
must  reappoint  a  judge  if  the  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure 
decides  he  is  qualified. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  not  in  the  bill 
before  the  committee.  It  may  be  in  the 
committee  print.  Many  of  us  have  not 
had  an  t)pportunity  to  see  the  committee 
print. 

Even  if  that  Is  the  case,  there  is  no 
other  city  in  the  Umted  States  where  the 
Mayor  has  the  right  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  bench  of  judges  serving  on 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  FRASER.  These  are  not  Federal 
courts;  these  are  local  courts. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  that.  How- 
ever, they  are  still  courts  of  general  juris- 
diction and  appellate  courts. 

Also,  under  existing  law  the  Superior 
Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
the  right  to  pass  on  rules  and  regxilatlons 
of  the  present  City  Council,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  has  that  right  in 
the  legislation  That  is  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  So  1  do  not  believe  the  Council  in 
any  circumstance  should  be  passing 
judgment  on  judges  who  are  ultimately 
going  to  pass  judgment  on  some  actions 
of  the  Council.  If  there  is  a  provision  to 
remove  the  verification  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Council  and  let  the  Senate 
do  it,  that  certainly  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  That  is  what  Is  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  does  not  obviate 
the  problem  of  the  Mayor's  making  ap- 
pointments, which  I  understand  is  still 
contained  in  either  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  related  matter 
which  Is  of  concern  to  me  is  the  effect  of 
the  pending  proposal  on  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's 

Office  In  the  District  vls-a-vls  the  local 
Corporation  Counsel.  The  1970  Court  Re- 
form Act  provides  that  the  U.S.  attorney 
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Is  the  prosecutor  for  all  felonies  and  seri- 
ous misdemeanors  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  Since  the  effective  date 
of  the  act.  February  1,  1971.  the  U.S.  At- 
torney has  made  substantial  progress  In 
making  Washington  a  nationwide  model 
for  law  enforcement. 

For  example,  the  period  between  arrest 
and  indictment  has  been  dropped  from 
90  days  to  a  median  time  of  some  30  to  35 
days.  The  number  of  felony  prosecutions 
has  increased  from  about  2.200  to  almost 
double  that. 

A  model  automated  information  sys- 
tem called  "promis,"  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tion, has  been  installed  and  is  being 
manned  by  trained  expert  supervisory 
prosecutorial  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  Impressive 
and  constructive  progress  should  not  be 
interrupted  or  terminated.  I  am  concern- 
ed that  some  of  the  supporters  of  H.R. 
9682  believe  that  that  bill  would  inter- 
rupt that  progress  and  terminate  that 
service,  and  those  same  Members  who 
believe  that  about  the  parent  bill  also 
have  the  same  reservations  about  the 
substitute  or  the  committee  print. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  U  the  gentleman  wlU 
wait  just  a  minute.  I  will  yield  later,  be- 
cause I  do  wish  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  him  concerning  this  subject. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  that  reservation 
personally,  because  my  reading  of  sec- 
tion 602(a)(3)  that  the  Council— 

Shall  have  no  authority — to — enact  any 
act.  or  enact  any  act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
Act  of  Congress,  which  concerns  tjie  func- 
tions or  property  of  the  United  States  or 
which  Is  not  restricted  in  its  application 
exclusively  in  or  to  the  District. 

Convinces  me.  or  that  language  con- 
vinces me  that  under  this  bill  all  present 
functions  imdertaken  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney would  remain  in  that  office  and 
could  be  removed  therefrom  only  by  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  now  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  that  is  his  opinion  of  either 
HJl.  9682  or  of  the  committee  print 
which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute. 

It  is  clear  that  smy  act  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  an  act  "which  concerns  that  func- 
tion— of  the  United  States."  The  law 
pertaining  to  conduct  of  prosecutions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 23-101  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  that 
section  list  those  prosecutions  which  are 
conducted  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  in 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Subsection  (c)  provides  that: 

AU  other  criminal  prosecutions  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  his  assistants,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

Under  section  602(a)  (3)  of  H.R.  9682. 
the  Council  could  not  enact  legislation 
affecting  the  balance  of  prosecutorial  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  U.S.  Attorney 
and  the  Corporation  Counsel  because  It 
would  be  altering  a  "function"  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  action  Is  forbid- 
den by  the  restrictions  in  section  602. 


Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  also  the  judg- 
ment or  intent  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  the  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  In  his  inter- 
pretation. 

To  make  it  very  clear  and  to  provide  a 
system  so  that  the  Members  would  un- 
derstand, we  have  in  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute, on  page  89 — and  this  is  section 
602(a)  (7)— stated  the  following,  and  this 
is  a  prohibition : 

The  Council  shall  have  no  authority 
to— 

Enact  any  act  or  regulation  relating  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  District  other  than  the  District 
courts,  or  relating  to  the  duties  or  powers  of 
tlio  United  States  attorney  or  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And  it  is  the  intent  of  that  section  that 
the  present  prosecutive  operation  remain 
as  it  is  until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  its  wisdom  changes  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Now.  what  page  is  that 
on? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  in  the  committee 
print.  That  is  on  page  89.  It  starts  at  the 
bottom  of  page  89.  line  24.  and  it  con- 
tinues over  to  the  top  of  page  90.  lines  1 
through  4. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Then  I  am  correct  in  this 
assumption,  that  in  either  bill  we  are 
talking  about  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  there  is  no  intent  whatsoever  to 
change  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  At- 
torney General's  office  or  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  its  prosecutorial  efforts  in 
dealing  with  the  courts  and  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  Neither 
bill  changes  that  operation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  certainly  appreciate  his  clarifica- 
tion. That  was  not  the  case,  with  the 
orlgmal  bill,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
it  in  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  obviates  my  ask- 
ing a  number  of  questions  relative  to 
that  issue. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  take  the  appointment  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  away  from 
the  Mayor  or  local  politicians  and  leave  It 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  is  imperative,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  model  government  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  that  we  should  move  the 
third  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
judicial  branch  of  this  Government,  as 
far  away  from  local  politics  as  we  can. 
We  have  made  great  strides  with  the 
court  Reorganization  Act.  and  the  judi- 
cial system  has  improved  tremendously 
In  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Part  of  the  statutory  requirements  for 
the  reorganization  work  have  recently 
been  implemented.  I  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  step  backward  if  we  failed  to 
continue  on  with  the  progress  which  we 
have  already  made. 

I  have  set  out  in  these  remarks  a  few 


of  my  concerns  with  HJl.  9682  and  the 
committee  print  as  reported  from  the 
District  Committee  as  they  relate  to  law 
enforcement  in  Washington.  I  would 
hope  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
would  share  these  concerns  and  see  to  it 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  assured 
of  the  continued  high  quality  of  its  judi- 
ciary and  its  prosecutorial  office.  We 
should  make  certain  by  our  actions  on 
the  pending  measure  that  the  appointive 
process  for  judges  for  the  local  courts 
and  the  balance  of  responsibility  for 
prosecution  of  major  offenses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  remain  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  present  system  works;  it  pro- 
duces fair  and  effective  justice  for  Wash- 
ington. It  should  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY) . 

Mr.  McKlNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  questions  we  hear  voiced  most  fre- 
quently in  any  discussion  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Fed- 
eral interest  and  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Capital  belongs  to  all  200-odd  million 
Americans. 

There  is  nothing  about  this  bill  nor 
the  committee  action  on  the  bill  that  ob- 
viates any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
which  the  bill  clearly  states  that  that  is 
the  fact.  In  all  of  the  deliberations  for 
home  rule  there  has  never  been  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  any  more  right  to  con- 
trol this  Capital  or  the  groimds  or  the 
parks  or  the  monuments  or  1600  Penn- 
sylvania than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  this  great  country. 

What  we  have  tried  to  discuss,  I  think, 
and  what  I  must  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for.  is  having  the 
most  open  hearings  and  being  the  most 
patient  and  hard  working  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  all  of  my  short  tenure  in 
this  great  body. 

What  we  have  been  concerned  with  Is 
trying  to  bring  together  the  national 
interests  with  regard  to  our  historic 
buildings,  monuments,  and  traditions 
and  to  see  that  the  God-given  right  of 
the  citizens  of  this  city  is  retained  so  that 
they  can  be  concerned  with  their  own  In- 
terests and  their  own  streets  and  with 
their  own  police  department. 

Every  single  part  of  tills  bill  and  every 
deliberation  I  have  sat  in  on  has  been 
aimed  at  trying  to  protect  the  Federal 
interests  while  giving  the  people  of  the 
District  the  right  as  American  citizens 
to  have  an  interest  in  how  their  Govern- 
ment operates,  in  other  words,  a  compro- 
mise between  the  congressional  Federal 
interest  suid  the  Interests  of  700.000-odd 
citizens  of  Washington  who  have  for  far 
too  long  been  powerless  to  control  their 
destiny. 

Very  briefly  I  would  like  to  addres 
the  committee  on  the  steps  we  have  taken 
to  try  to  protect  the  Federal  interest  and 
the  Presidential  Interest  in  our  Capital. 

First  of.  it  is  Inherent  in  this  bUl.  as 
it  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  nothing  we  do  here  today 
will  ever  remove  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  legislate  with 
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regard  to  the  District  of  Coiumoia.  Con- 
gress may  legislate  at  any  time  on  any- 
thing concerning  the  District  and  any 
part  of  the  District.  Under  this  bill,  either 
House  of  Congress  can  veto  any  decisions 
on  modifying  the  city  charter  which  they 
find  objectionable.  In  the  committee 
print  a  30-day  layover  for  any  legislation 
has  been  supplied  so  that  the  Congress 
may  have  30  days  in  which  to  review  the 
legislation  and.  if  necessary,  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  override  the  City 
Councils  action.  After  the  30-day  period 
the  City  Council  action  becomes  law.  The 
Congress  may  at  any  time,  however,  leg- 
islate to  override  any  action  of  the  City 
Council. 

And  as  a  practical  matter  we  all  know, 
sitting  on  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  if  Congress  were  so 
disturbed  by  the  new  City  Council  legis- 
lation, that  the  pressure  of  a  Presidential 
veto  in  the  long  rim  of  the  situation 
would  bring  it  to  an  end. 

The  Federal  payment  has  been  re- 
turned to  where  It  constitutionally  be- 
longs, the  Congress,  with  a  line  item  re- 
view of  where  it  is  to  go,  and  what  the 
budget  is  to  be  composed  of.  The  GAO 
is  required  to  audit  all  movements  of 
the  budget  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. We  require  a  balanced  budget  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  require  a 
debt  celling,  a  debt  percentage  limit 
within  the  new  government  of  the  E>is- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

The  court  system,  so  carefully  estab- 
lished in  this  body  in  the  1970  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill,  is  preserved.  The 
role  of  the  U.S.  marshal  is  preserved.  The 
role  of  the  U.S.  attorney  is  preserved. 
The  Senate  has  the  confirmation  power 
over  judges.  No  planning  may  be  done 
by  the  city  of  District  of  Columbia,  or  by 
the  city  or  State  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, without  being  referred  to  a  na- 
tional commission,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  for  possible  veto 
and  most  certainly  for  review  in  all 
Instances. 

Have  we  protected  the  Presidential  in- 
terests In  the  Capital  City?  First  of  all, 
we  have  given  the  President 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield  me 
4  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  given  the  President  the  power  of 
appointment  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  runs  the  property  under  his 
control.  The  Department  of  Defense  runs 
the  property  under  their  control.  We 
have  given  the  President  three  judicial 
nomination  commission  appointments. 
On  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Power 
and  Tenures  we  have  given  him  three 
appointments. 

There  are  further  powers  that  the  com- 
mittee print  has  given  the  President,  and 
one  of  the  very  important  ones  is  the 
emergency  power  over  the  police  of  the 
District,  and  the  ultimate  authority  to 
sustain  without  question  the  veto  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  if  the  Council  overrides 


his  veto,  and  the  President  should  happen 
to  £igree  with  that  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  the  criticism  we  hear  of 
a  last-minute  committee  print  is  an  in- 
valid criticism,  because  in  every  stage  of 
the  markup  of  this  bill  it  has  been  open 
for  input  and  it  has  been  open  for  ideas, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  willing  to  compromise  at  any 
point  with  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  majority  will  of  the  Congress. 

The  only  bills  that  I  have  never  seen 
before,  nor  been  asked  to  consult  on, 
were  those  that  suddenly  appeared  on 
October  2  of  this  year,  and  were  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  along  with  the 
committee  bill,  and  were  unknowns  to 
all  of  us  until  that  time. 

Every  change  in  the  bill  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  see  in  tji^  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  they  received  today  from  many  of 
us  on  the  committee,  are  changes  that 
have  been  considered  by  the  committee. 
Testimony  has  been  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  fact  is  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  put  those  Into  the  bill,  be- 
cause we  did  not  feel  they  were  necessary, 
and  now  we  feel  that  for  the  pragmatic 
political  passage  of  a  home  rule  bill  they 
are.  And  I  would  claim  to  the  Members 
that  they  protect  our  Federal  interests, 
and  the  I>residentlal  interests  in  this  city 
without  doubt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  finish  by  saying  to  the  chair- 
man that  we  today  are  very  concerned 
about  preindictment,  so  let  us  not  pre- 
indict  the  citizens  of  Washington  to  their 
right  of  home  rule,  let  us  give  them  a 
chance,  and  this  bill  is  the  method  to 
do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  consumed  51  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  consiun- 
ed  36  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  should  like  to 
emphsisize  two  points  to  establish  my  cre- 
dentials as  being  a  friend  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  first  point  I  should  like  to 
make  is  that  I  will  yield  to  no  Member 
Insofar  as  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  living  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  concerned.  I  know  them  by 
the  thousands;  I  know  them  as  friends 
and  neighbors;  I  know  them  as  business 
people,  having  done  business  with  them. 

I  have  worked  continuously  for  the 
economic  improvement  and  development 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  because,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dices),  we  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  suburbs  and  the  inner  city  grow 
together. 

I  have  consistently  supported  and 
fought  for  improvement  in  the  Nation's 


Capital  during  the  21  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  I  have  fought  for 
better  conditions  for  the  policemen  and 
firemen,  better  pay  and  retirement  bene- 
fits for  the  schoolteachers,  and  for  a 
great  many  public  works  projects,  includ- 
ing the  Metro  system. 

I  fought  for  and  supported  the  build- 
ing of  the  stadium  known  as  the  RFK 
Stadium,  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center, 
the  new  Convention  Center.  I  worked 
hard  In  support  of  the  crime  bill,  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  major  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  this  city.  So  I  somewhat 
resent  any  Jolmny-come-lately  coming 
up  here  now  and  setting  some  phony 
standard  that  one  is  supposed  to  comply 
with  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  also  wish  to  state  most  emphatically 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  principle  of 
home  rule,  of  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  self-government  for  all  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  including  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  My  sole  reservation 
is  that  In  granting  such  home  rule  to  this 
city,  we  in  the  Congress  must  assure  the 
safeguarding  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's inherent  interest  in  oxir  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  submit  that  my  record  of  21  years 
of  service  as  a  Member  of  this  body  will 
attest  to  my  desire  to  provide  as  great  a 
degree  of  self-determination  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  is 
consistent  with  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  seat  of  our  Nation's  Government.  For 
example,  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  act  of  1960  which  gave  District  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  In  addition.  I  lent  strong 
supp>ort  to  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for  the  elected  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education,  and  also  to  the  bill 
which  gave  the  District  its  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. And  furthermore,  on  two  different 
occasions  I  testified  at  length  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  urg- 
ing support  for  a  bill  which  would  give 
the  District  voting  representation  in  the 
Congress. 

The  sponsors  of  this  home  rule  bill 
have  asked  us  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  ix)ke.  a 
complicated  bill  that  they  now  admit  is 
a  bad  bill  and  want  to  rewrite  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Let  me  say  this.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  idea  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  would  threaten  to  defeat 
a  colleague  because  he  did  not  rubber- 
stamp  this  legislation  brings  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  to  a  new  low  and  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  virtually 
all  of  the  people  who  have  been  loudly 
and  persistently  urging  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  into  law  have  been  doing  so 
on  the  basis  of  the  emotional  appeal  of 
self-government  for  all  people,  but  with 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  provisions 
that  H.R.  9682  actually  contains. 

In  the  first  place.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  would  by  no  means  "re- 
store" the  degree  of  self-government 
which  existed  in  thf-  District  of  Colimibia 
from  1871  until  1874.  The  act  of  1871.  in 
fact,  established  only  a  very  limited  de- 
gree of  self-determination,  indeed,  to  the 
District,  with  the  retention  of  strong  con- 
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trols  by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
act  provided  for  an  elected  22-member 
house  of  delegates,  and  a  Governor  and 
an  11-member  council,  all  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  were  the  members 
of  both  the  board  of  health  and  the 
board  of  public  works.  Thus,  the  elective 
powers  extended  to  the  citizens  were 
quite  limited.  Furthermore,  the  assem- 
bly's legislative  authority  was  quite  re- 
stricted under  the  law. 

By  contrast,  H.R.  9682  as  reported 
woiild  delegate  to  a  totally  elected  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
most  complete  authority  ever  granted 
to  any  subsidiary  governmental  body  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation — to  the  extent 
that  serious  question  of  constitutionality 
may  be  involved.  Further,  this  unprece- 
dented grant  of  local  governmental  pow- 
er will  remove  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment all  effective  control  over  the  in- 
herent Federal  interest  in  the  city,  which 
was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  the  seat  for  its  operation. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  District 
woidd  "extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of 
legislation  within  the  District  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  This  sweeping  authority  would 
include  the  power  to  amend,  repeal,  or 
supersede  acts  of  Congress,  in  fact,  vir- 
tually all  the  present  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  Also  included 
would  be  the  power  to  impose  new  taxes, 
except  for  a  commuter  tax  which  is  spe- 
ciflcally  forbidden.  A  lottery  could  be  en- 
acted into  law  at  once,  however,  or  a 
parking  tax  for  the  purpose  of  militating 
against  commuters  from  the  suburbs,  in- 
cluding those  driving  into  the  District  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  for  the  pretense  that  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  to  leg- 
islate for  the  District  and  to  amend  or 
repeal  acts  of  the  city  council  offers  any 
real  protection  of  the  Federal  interest. 
I  tnist  that  none  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
deceived  by  this  fiction. 

As  we  all  know,  "repeal"  legislation 
Is  very  difficult  to  enact.  Also,  most  acts 
of  the  local  City  Council  would  go  into 
effect  Immediately,  so  that  any  nullifying 
action  by  the  Congress  would  be  tardy  at 
best,  as  well  as  being  impracUcal  in  the 
normal  order  of  congressional  business 
Thus,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  the 
Congress  would  be  divested  of  all  real 
power  of  control  over  a  local  governing 
body  whose  acts  could  seriously  Jeopar- 
dize the  Federal  Government's  legitimate 
Interest  in  many  ways. 

Further,  the  President  would  also  lose 
virtually  all  of  his  power  over  the  District 
as  well.  For  example,  he  could  no  longer 
exercise  his  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional power  of  veto  over  District  of  Co- 
lumbia legislation.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  most  territorial 
legislation,  the  President  may  veto  terri- 
torial acts  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
Governor  of  the  territory.  Also,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  President 
would  be  stripped  of  his  power  to  appoint 
the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts.  The  transfer  of  this  authority  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  is  unprecedented, 
since  in  no  other  city  In  the  United  States 


are  judges  of  any  courts  of  general  juris- 
diction appointed  by  officials  of  the  local 
government.  This  provision  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  the  organized  bar. 

Another  most  serious  deficiency  of  this 
bill  is  the  transfer  of  police  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  city  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  would  be  appointed  by 
an  elected  Mayor,  rather  than  by  a  Presl- 
dentially  appointed  Commissioner  as  at 
present. 

To  appreciate  the  grave  Importance  of 
this  ill-conceived  transfer  of  authority. 
we  need  only  recall  certain  events  of  the 
year  1783,  when  the  Congress  was  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  near  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  mob  of  disgruntled 
soldiers  marched  upon  the  Congress, 
surrounded  the  meeting  haU,  and  threat- 
ened and  interrupted  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  Appeals  by  the  Congress  to  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
brought  no  assistance  whatever.  Thus, 
lacking  any  power  of  control  over  the 
situation,  the  Congress  was  obliged  to 
flee  like  fugitives  to  Princeton,  N.J.,  there 
to  reconvene  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  execution  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

This  ugly  Incident  was  one  major  rea- 
son for  the  subsequent  location  of  the 
seat  of  our  National  Government  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  there 
could  be  no  Federal  dependency  upon 
any  local  governmental  control.  And  it 
would  be  imthlnkable,  in  my  opinion,  for 
this  Congress  to  accept  today  any  pro- 
posal such  as  that  in  H.R.  9682  which 
would  expose  the  Congress  and  the  en- 
tire Federal  establishment  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  that  same  risk  which  proved  se 
disastrous  in  the  past. 

On  the  facade  of  the  Federal  Archives 
building  here  in  Washington,  there  is 
an  inscription  which  reads: 

The  Past  la  Prologue  .  .  .  Study  the  Past. 

Let  US  by  all  means  be  guided  in  this 
instance  by  these  words  of  deepest  wis- 
dom. 

Some  of  the  major  fiscal  provisions  of 
H.R.  9682  are  also  completely  incom- 
patible with  the  Federal  interest  In  the 
District.  First,  the  President's  degree  of 
control  over  the  District  of  Columbia's 
budget,  through  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  would  be  reduced  to 
merely  "commenting"  upon  the  amount 
of  the  EHstrict's  request  for  Its  annual 
Federal  payment.  Even  more  serious, 
however,  would  be  the  removal  of  the 
traditional  oversight  by  the  Congress 
over  the  IMstrlcfs  budget  through  the 
appropriations  process.  The  sponsors  of 
this  biU  claim  glibly  that  the  Congress 
would  retain  its  power  to  "review"  the 
District's  proposed  budget.  The  truth  Is. 
however,  that  the  Congress  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  alter  or  delete  any 
Item  whatever  in  the  District's  budget  as 
submitted.  Rather,  the  Congress  could 
only  appropriate  each  year  a  "lump- 
suhi,  unallocated  Federal  payment"  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  proposed  elimination  of  all  effec- 
tive Federal  control  over  District  of 
Columbia  spending  is  truly  alarming  in 


view  of  the  amount  of  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  Involved.  For  fiscal  year  1973, 
for  example,  the  District's  total  finan- 
cial resources  available  were  $1,450,200.- 
000.  of  which  the  funding  from  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  amounted  to  $750.- 
800,000.  or  51.7  percent. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  this  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Involvement  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease in  future  years,  since  the  District 
government  shows  no  disposition  to  re- 
trench in  its  spending  programs,  and  the 
city  apparently  will  not  be  able  to  In- 
crease its  own  tax  revenues  appreciably 
from  their  present  levels.  For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  city's  debt  serv- 
ice costs  for  capital  Improvements  will 
soar  from  $39.6  million  In  1974  to  $162.9 
million  in  1984,  and  most  of  this  added 
burden  will  unquestionably  fall  upon  the 
Federal  Gtovernment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  for  this 
Congress  to  approve  this  unprecedented 
"power  grab"  proposal  would  be  a  totally 
unwarranted  dereliction  of  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  expendltiu-e  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds. 

This  bUl  would  also  delegate  to  the 
council  and  the  Mayor  unlimited  repro- 
grsmiing  authority  over  all  funds,  with 
no  requirement  for  notification  of  Con- 
gress nor  for  congressional  approval  of 
such  reprograming.  This  means  that  the 
City  government  could  use  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  construction  of  a  certain  building, 
for  example,  for  some  totaUy  different 
purpose,  and  even  for  some  project 
which  had  previously  been  denied  by  the 
Congress  in  appropriation  legislation. 
Thus,  this  provision  would  actually  per- 
mit the  local  government  to  nullify  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
prevlouslly  appropriated  funds. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  also  about 
the  matter  of  proper  limitations  which 
should  be  placed  upon  borrowing  by  the 
District  government.  This  bill  provides 
that  general  obligation  bonds  carmot  be 
issued  in  an  £unoimt  which  would  cause 
the  debt  service  cost  thereon  to  exceed 
14  percent  of  the  city's  revenues  in  any 
fiscal  year,  which  would  appear  to  es- 
tablish a  sound  fiscal  limit  on  the  city's 
indebtedness  as  far  as  It  goes.  However, 
the  bill  also  provides  for  interim  loan  au- 
thority for  the  District,  by  authorizing 
the  Mayor  to  accept  loans  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  In  amounts  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  complete  capital  projects  for 
which  construction  funds  shall  have 
been  authorized  or  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  city  charter,  and  also  to  pay  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  the  cost  of  the  Metro 
system. 

The  purpose  of  this  authority,  I  as- 
simie,  is  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
funding  for  these  projects  during  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
District's  proposed  new  borrowing  au- 
thority through  the  Issuance  of  bonds.  In 
addition,  the  bill  also  provides  authority 
for  borrowing  to  meet  anticipated  ap- 
propriations, through  the  Issuance  of 
short-term  negotiable  notes  in  a  total 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  the  year.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  debt  serv- 
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ice  costs  involved  in  these  latter  author- 
izations do  not  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  14-percent  formula  limitation  re- 
ferred to  above. 

This  could  obviously  permit  the  city 
to  incur  debt  service  costs  m  excess  of  its 
ability  to  pay;  and  again,  should  this 
occur,  the  Federal  taxpayers  will  cer- 
tainly be  cedled  upon  to  pay  the  bill. 

I  object  also  to  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  provides  for  the  division  of  the 
District  into  a  nimiber  of  neighborhood 
council  areas,  with  an  elected  advisory 
neighborhood  council  in  each  such  area. 

These  neighborhood  councils,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill,  are  intended  to  advise  the 
District  government  regarding  matters 
of  public  policy,  including  planning, 
streets,  recreation,  social  services, 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation,  and  also 
may  conduct  programs  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  the  individual  neighbor- 
hood coimcil  aresis.  In  order  to  perform 
these  functions,  the  advisory  councUs 
will  be  authorized  to  employ  staff  and  to 
expend  public  funds  for  various  public 
purposes.  Also,  additional  powers  and 
duties  may  be  delegated  to  the  neighbor- 
hood councils  by  acts  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. 
.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
?*™^  operation  of  these  advisory  councils,  the 
2  bill    provides    for    the    apportionment 

among  the  councils  of  a  sum  not  less 
than  1  cent  per  $100  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  taxable  real  property  in  the 
city,  from  the  real  property  tax  reve- 
nues; and  in  addition,  the  council  is  em- 
powered to  authorize  other  additional 
methods  of  financing  as  well. 

On  the  basis  of  the  current  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  this  means  that  a 
minimmn  of  some  $450,000  will  be  spent 
to  finance  these  advisory  neighborhood 
councils,  and  the  actual  cost  in  excess  of 
that  figure  is  entirely  unpredictable. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  entire  concept,  as 
an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  public 
funds  which  would  Inevitably  be  passed 
along  indirectly  to  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers. I  do  not  believe  that  these  advisory 
neighborhood  councils  will  provide  any 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  even 
remotely  commensurate  with  the  cost  in- 
volved. It  is  my  further  opinion  that  ac- 
tive citizens'  associations  and  federa- 
tions thereof  can  and  will  perform  the 
function  of  advising  the  city  council  of 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  people  In 
every  section  of  the  city,  and  thus  pro- 
Vide  adequately  for  a  productive  rela- 
tionship between  the  council  and  the 
citizens  with  respect  to  individual  neigh- 
borhood problems  and  needs.  This  Is  the 
role  of  the  citizens'  associations  and  fed- 
erations which  operate  at  no  public  ex- 
pense in  other  communities  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  can  be  equally  effective  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  also  see  a  danger  to  the  Federal  in- 
terest In  the  provisions  of  this  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  which  Is  a  Federal  entity 
responsible  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Federal  Establishment  both 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
suburban  jurisdictions  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 


At  present,  the  NCPC  consists  of  12 
members,  two  of  whom  are  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner  and  Deputy 
Commissioner.  Under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9682,  however,  the  NCPC's  mem- 
bership would  include  the  Mayor  and  the 
chairman  of  the  city  council,  as  well  as 
two  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  Thus,  the  District's  representa- 
tion on  this  vitally  important  Commis- 
sion would  be  doubled,  to  consist  of  4  out 
of  the  12  members.  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  would  give  the  District  overrepre- 
sentation  on  an  agency  whose  function 
relates  to  the  Federal  entity  in  the  city, 
and  that  this  quota  would  create  an  even 
more  serious  Imbalance  of  District  rep- 
resentation on  this  Commission  as  It  de- 
termines the  planning  and  development 
of  the  Federal  Establishment  in  the  sub- 
urban areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Also  in  connection  with  planning  and 
the  Federal  interest,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Zoning 
Commission  may  not  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  zoning  regulations  or  map 
until  such  amendment  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  NCPC.  and  the  IICPC  has 
sent  to  the  zoning  commission  its  report 
and  recommendations  on  the  matter. 
However,  the  bill  does  not  tate  that  af- 
ter receiving  the  NCPC  recommenda- 
tions, the  zoning  commission  must  abide 
by  them.  Thus,  the  issue  of  the  NCPC  be- 
ing provided  with  its  rightful  authority 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Elstablishment  in  these  proposed  zoning 
changes  is  not  met. 

This  power  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Zoning  Commission  is  the  more  disturb- 
ing In  view  of  the  makeup  of  the  zoning 
commission  as  provided  in  this  bill.  The 
commission  is  to  consist  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council.  Thus,  the 
zoning  commission  will  be  dominated  by 
the  appointees  of  the  Mayor,  and  cer- 
tainly the  power  of  this  commission  to 
override  objectives  of  the  NCPC  to  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  city's  zoning 
reguJations  and  maps  raises  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
interest  in  this  area. 

I  see  another  problem  In  the  provision 
of  this  bill  which  directs  the  District 
government  to  establish  its  own  person- 
nel merit  systm  not  earlier  than  1  year 
nor  later  than  5  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  charter.  Personnel 
benefits  must  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
previously  provided  by  congressional  leg- 
islation, and  the  District's  personnel  sys- 
tem may  provide  for  continued  partici- 
pation in  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  civil 
service  system. 

The  bill  Is  silent,  however,  with  respect 
to  responsibility  for  any  portion  of  the 
approximately  $865  million  of  unfunded 
liabilities  for  the  policemen,  firemen,  and 
teachers'  funds,  as  well  as  the  undeter- 
mined liability  for  the  approximately 
26,000  District  employees  presently  cov- 
ered under  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem should  the  District  government  elect 
not  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  civil  service  retirement  system. 

At  present,  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  retirement  systems  for  all  District 
of  Columbia  government  employees  re- 


sides in  the  Federal  Government,  since 
most  of  them  are  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  and  the  systems  for 
retired  policemen,  firemen,  and  profes- 
sional employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion were  created  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  total  lack  of  a  re- 
tirement fund  for  policemen  and  fire- 
men, smd  the  existence  of  considerable 
unfunded  liability  with  respect  to  teach- 
ers and  the  civil  service  employees  of  the 
city,  there  is  an  ample  element  of  de- 
pendability upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  minimizes  the  danger  of 
such  retirees  losing  their  pensions 
through  lack  of  reserve  funding. 

However,  should  H.R.  9682  be  enacted 
Into  law,  then  this  stability  factor  will 
no  longer  exist,  since  the  funding  for  all 
city  retirees  will  be  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  newly  created  District  of 
Columbia  elected  government.  Certainly 
the  element  of  risk  in  this  case  will  be 
heightened  considerably  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  fairness  to  all  District  employees, 
this  bill  should  contain  a  requirement  to 
provide  separately  for  a  determination 
to  be  made  regarding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's total  liability  for  District  em- 
ployees' retirement  credit  and  the 
amount  of  funds  which  should  be  paid 
in  this  connection  to  the  District  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  U.S.  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mended exactly  this  provision  as  a  part 
of  any  home  rule  biU  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Another  serious  problem  area  in  H.R. 
9682  involves  a  provision  that  a  person 
who  Is  employed  in  the  competitive  or 
excepted  service  of  the  United  States 
may  run  as  a  party  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  or  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. Should  he  be  elected,  however,  such 
a  person  would  have  to  resign  his  govern- 
ment position. 

This  special  exception  to  the  Hatch  Act 
is  not  permitted  In  elections  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  The  Hatch  Act 
was  designed  to  protect  employees  in  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  from  partisan 
political  pressures  which  could  militate 
seriously  s^alnst  the  proper  performance 
of  their  duties  as  government  employees. 
I  believe  this  protection  to  be  not  only 

proper  but  essential,  and  can  see  no 
justification  whatever  for  this  exception 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  local  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  govern- 
ment employee  could  suffer  the  same 
detriment  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  result  of  his  partisan  candi- 
dacy In  such  a  campaign  for  election  as 
by  any  other  form  of  participation 
therein,  or  more  so.  Furthermore,  the 
same  ImpeUing  reason  for  such  a  candi- 
date not  being  permitted  to  retain  his 
Government  employment  status  while 
serving  In  public  office  as  an  elected 
partisan  candidate  applies  equally  well  to 
his  period  of  candidacy  for  that  office. 

I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  this  ex- 
emption to  the  Hatch  Act,  because  it 
might  well  serve  as  a  precedent  which 
could  lead  to  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  Hatch  Act  and  a  return  to  the  politi- 
cal "spoils  system"  which  was  once  rife 
throughout  the  government  service. 
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Finally,  I  object  to  the  provision  in 
H.R.  9682  which  would  amend  the  State 
and  Local  Assistance  Act — Revenue 
Sharing  Act — of  1972,  so  as  to  repeal  the 
provision  therein  that  should  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  enact  a  commuter  tax 
upon  nonresident  workers  in  the  city,  the 
amount  of  revenues  derived  from  such  a 
tax  would  be  deducted  from  the  city's 
revenue  sharing  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  provision  In 
H.R.  9682  which  was  designed  specifically 
to  forbid  the  District  government  from 
enacting  such  a  commuter  tax.  However, 
I  can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  re- 
taining the  provision  in  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  referred  to  above,  as  an 
additional  assurance  against  sucli  a  levy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  items  I  have  cited 
represent  in  the  aggregate  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  any  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill  by  a  Congress  which  must  be 
cognizant  of  its  deep,  abiding  responsi- 
bility for  the  vested  and  inalienable 
rights  of  all  the  200  million  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  whom  this  city  be- 
longs, as  the  Capital  of  their  Nation. 
These  citizens  look  to  us.  their  duly 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress, 
to  protect  those  rights  and  to  defend 
their  heritage. 

In  truth,  H.R.  9682  as  reported  is  a 
veritable  hodgepodge  of  controversial 
provisions,  many  of  which  as  I  have  cited 
would  constitute  an  outright  betrayal  of 
the  rightful  Federal  interest  in  this  city. 
Furthermore,  to  attempt  to  bring  this 
maze  of  imperfection  to  any  semblance 
of  acceptability  by  amendment  in  these 
proceedings  today  would  be  impractic- 
able if  not  impossible, 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Let  me 

finish  my  statement  and  I  will  be  glad  to 

yield.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  agree 

with  me 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  just  that  the  gentle- 
man is  leaving  a  point  out.  I  want  to  ask 
about  hLs  substitute. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  refuse  to 
yield  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  have  not  been  improved 
in  the  clandestine,  watered  down,  and 
ad  hoc  committee  version.  But  enter  in 
these  proceedings,  several  of  us  are 
going  to  offer  constructive  alternatives 
that  we  talked  about  during  debate  on 
the  rule.  These  constructive  alternatives 
will  grant  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  voice,  a  maximum  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs;  but 
the  most  important  thing  about  the  sub- 
stitute alternatives  we  are  going  to  offer 
is  that  they  will  protect  the  Federal  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  people  of  this  Nation  knew 
and  understood  what  was  in  this  bill  and 
what  was  in  the  substitute,  there  would 
be  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee bill.  We  would  have  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  substitute  measures. 

Now,  let  me  Just  read  a  portion  of  a 
letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  I  think  It 


puts  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
opposition  to  this  legislation  in  the 
proper  perspective.  I  am  just  going  to 
read  the  letter  in  part.  It  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  home  rule  bill  that  the 
committee  reported  out  back  in  1965. 

He  says  in  part : 

My  basic  objections,  however,  concern  what 
I  feel  are  two  much  more  vital  areas. 

He  is  talking  about  his  objections  to 
home  rule. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  district 
revenues. 

He  goes  on  to  say  what  it  is  costing 
the  Federal  Government  to  operate  the 
Nation's  Capital,  that  this  financial  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  cast  aside. 

Then  he  comes  to  the  second  objection : 

My  second — and  primary — objection  arises 
from  a  conviction  that  Washington  belongs 
to  160  mlUlon  people  in  this  Nation,  not  a 
mere  fraction  of  them  who  happen  to  live 
within  Its  borders. 

When  Americans  come  here,  they're  not 
vacationing  in  Just  another  city.  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  more  entertaining;  Miami 
and  Phoenix  are  more  healthful;  Loe  Angeles 
is  more  glamorous. 

They  come  because  this  Is  the  city  that 
symbolizes  the  workability  and  the  greatness 
of  representative  government.  They  come  be- 
cause this  Is  the  city  whose  streets  have  been 
walked  by  36  Presidents.  They  come  because 
every  sidewalk  and  every  building  rings  with 
the  names  of  greatness:  La  PoUette,  Taft, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Marshall,  NorrU,  and 
a  hundred  others. 

Washington  visitors  come  to  stand  outside 
the  gates  of  the  Executive  Mansion — and  to 
wish  its  occupant  well,  even  though  they  may 
have  voted  against  him.  And  that  Is  why  they 
come:  Not  to  visit  a  city,  but  to  experience 
government. 

It  Is  a  selfish  request,  to  ask  that  70  mU- 
lion  American  famUles  be  denied  the  prlvUege 
of  governing  their  city,  their  Capital. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  ask  the  genUe- 
man  about  his  statement  of  a  construc- 
tive substitute  to  be  offered.  There  are 
three  authorized.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  enlighten  the  House  as  to 
which  of  the  three  he  Is  referring  to,  or 
is  it  a  new  one  altogether? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  the  second  time  today 
that  question  has  been  asked. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  or  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  should  reveal 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  what 
our  strategy  is  as  of  the  moment. 

Tomorrow  will  be  another  day.  and 
the  rule  provides  that  any  of  our  three 
bills  can  be  offered  as  substitutes  for  the 
committee  bill.  We  may  not  have  decided 
as  yet.  I  say,  "may  not  have  decided." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  was  quite 
critical  of  the  committee  bUl  on  plan- 
ning and  the  establishment  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission, and  the  local  planning  agency 
work.  In  examining  the  substitute,  pages 


36  and  37,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  iden- 
tical to  the  committee  bill  on  pages  14 
to  16.  In  fact,  in  quickly  reading  the 
gentleman's  bill  over  the  weekend,  H.R. 
10597,  the  first  substitute,  it  looks  to  me 
to  be  almost  Identical  with  the  original 
committee  bill,  except  for  the  enclave. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
Intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
other  than  the  establishment  of  the 
enclave,  was  to  make  my  substitute  iden- 
tical to  the  committee  bill  with  three  or 
four  exceptions,  such  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  courts  and  appointment  of 
judges  by  the  President;  and  to  provide 
for  the  L'Enfant  area,  the  old  town  of 
Washington,  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion insofar  as  zoning  is  concerned.  I  was 
very  careful  to  provide  for  that  protec- 
tion in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  that  already  exists, 
does  it  not,  in  the  old  legislation? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  in  his  effort  to  de- 
scribe the  substitute  we  are  proposing 
as  a  clandestine  bill,  a  watered-down  bill. 
He  seemed  to  lay  great  stress  on  trying 
to  characterize  it  in  somewhat  deroga- 
tory terms. 

I  welcome  the  gentleman's  effort.  I  was 
always  taught,  since  I  have  been  a  young 
person,  that  is  the  tactic  someone  uses 
when  he  does  not  have  very  good  argu- 
ments on  the  merits. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  but  rather  would  focus  on 
the  specific  changes  that  are  in  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  rather  than  attempting 
to  label  them  with  erroneous  descrip- 
tions which  are  misleading. 

I  am  almost  certain  as  I  stand  here 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  did 
not  develop  his  substitute  in  a  large,  open 
meeting  to  wWch  we  were  invited,  be- 
cause I  know  I  was  not  invited  when  he 
drafted  his  substitute.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  other  two  substitutes.  I  was 
not  invited  to  the  session  to  discuss  those 
two  substitutes.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion which  I  heard  that  I  could  have  a 
role  in  that. 

So.  when  the  supporters  of  the  main 
committee  bill  get  together  to  work  out 
certain  changes  they  think  will  improve 
the  chanees  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  action  warrants  the  label  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, of  being  done  in  a  clandestine 
fashion,  since  it  was  the  same  fashion 
in  which  the  other  substitutes  were  put 
together. 

I  should  like  to  deal  very  briefly  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  about  the  work  of  his 
commission. 

First  I  wsmt  to  acknowledge  the  ver»' 
genuine  and  prolonged  service  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia through  his  work  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  He  has  been  an 
enormously  constructive  influence   and 
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he  iias  taken  an  interest  m  miportant 
matters  which  affect  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  and  I  would  want  to 
make  clear  for  myself  that  any  disagree- 
ment we  have  today  and  tomorrow  on  the 
merits  of  a  self-determination  bill  should 
in  no  way  reflect  on  the  very  dedicated 
ser\ice  he  has  rendered,  a  service  which 
Is  widely  appreciated  in  the  District 
itself. 

Let  me  say  first  that  we  sought  in  tiie 
self-determination  bill  to  do  two  things. 
One  was  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion and  to  incorporate  those  changes  on 
which  we  could  get  substantial  agree- 
ment. The  second  was  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  local  elections  for  the  positions  on 
the  City  Council  and  for  the  position  of 
Mayor,  And  that  is  what  we  did. 

"There  were  extensive  hearings  held  be- 
fore our  committee  on  the  proposals  of 
the  Nelsen  Commis5ion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  index  of  the 
hearings  which  shows  page  after  page  of 
testimony  on  the  varioiis  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nelsen  Commission. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  that  in 
the  dissenting  views  on  the  final  commit- 
tee bill  the  dissenters  complained  that  we 
had  incorporated  recommendations  of 
the  Nelsen  Commisf  ion.  I  will  quote  ex- 
actly what  the  language  is  in  the  dissent- 
ing views.  It  says  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  deplore  the  Inclusion  of 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Nelsen 
commission,  which  were  developed  through 
long,  careful,  and  costly  deliberations  •  •  •. 

The  reason  the  dissenters  deplored  it 
was  because  they  did  not  like  the  fact 
that  these  recommendations  went  Into  a 
bill  that  is  controversial. 

The  controversial  nature  of  the  bill 
stems  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  the 
voters  of  the  District  the  right  to  vote  for 
their  councilmen  and  their  Mayor. 

I  only  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee majority  that  we  agreed  that  the 
Nelsen  commission  recommendations 
were  developed  through  long,  careful, 
and  costly  deliberations,  and  that  they 
deserved  to  be  incorporated  in  any  bill 
which  comes  before  this  committee  and 
before  the  House. 

That  is  precisely  what  has  taken  place. 
We  have  incorporated  these  recommen- 
dations transferring  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  to  local  government,  trans- 
ferring the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority to  local  government,  transferring 
the  local  planning  functions  from  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  local  government,  but  leaving  with 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion the  authority  and  the  responsibility 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest,  trans- 
ferring the  local  fimctions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Manpower  Administration 
to  local  government,  and  establishing  a 
Municipal  Planning  Office  to  perform 
local  comprehensive  planning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiD  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to 


go  throiigh  all  the  changes  we  have  made 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Nelsen  commission,  but  I  will  simply 
say  we  took  those  which  appeared  to  be 
sound  and  on  which  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial controversy.  I  think  their  inclu- 
sion strengthens  the  bill.  I  hope  that  at 
some  point  we  will  win  the  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
sen) because  we  have  done  such  a  careful 
job  in  bringing  in  so  many  of  the  pro- 
posals which  he  wisely  made. 

Mr.  NELJSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  great  com- 
mendation is  due  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  for  his  leadership, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  ,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
possible,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  who  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  (jhjvemmental  Reorganization  Act.  I 
do  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  full  spirit 
and  tradition  of  the  Republican  Party 
with  respect  to  strong  and  effective  local 
self-government  and  suffrage  for  all. 

Nearly  100  years  ago,  the  Republican 
Party  in  its  platform  of  1888,  spoke  of  the 
"sacred  American  principle  of  local  self- 
government."  Earlier  party  platforms  de- 
clared that  the  "work  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  unfinished"  until  the  truths 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— with  specific  reference  to  the 
derivation  of  just  govermnental  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed — are 
obeyed. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  spokesmen  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  self-determination 
and  strong  local  government.  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  expressed  this  principle 
most  eloquently  in  1925  when  he  stated 
in  an  address  at  Arlington,  Va.: 

Our  country  was  conceived  in  the  theory  of 
local  self-government — it  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  our  system  of  liberty.  It  makes 
the  largest  promise  to  the  freedom  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Individual.  Its  preservation 
is  worth  all  the  effort  and  all  the  sacrifice  it 
may  cost. 

By  the  1940's,  the  Republican  Party's 
great  traditional  drives  for  local  self- 
government  and  suffrage  for  all  had  be- 
come quite  specific  regarding  the  city  of 
Washington,  stating  directly:  "We  favor 
self-government  for  the  residents  of  the 
Nation's  Capital."  President  Nixon  has 
reaffirmed  this  principle  in  his  latest 
State  of  the  Union  address  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  the  Republican  Party  has  en- 
dorsed self-government  with  such  vigor. 
Ripon,  Wis.,  the  site  of  the  founding  of 
the  Republican  Party,  lies  in  the  heart  of 
that  part  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  great  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, which  has  nurtured  the  prin- 
ciples of  populism  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

A  belief  In  strong  and  effective  local 
self-government  Is  not  a  new  idea,  Mr. 
Chairman.  A  t)ellef  in  self-determination 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia is  not  a  radical  idea.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  It  is  a  goal,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  we  face  today.  Let  us 
grasp  this  opportunity  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  we  have  been  professing  for 
years.  In  so  doing,  we  will  not  be  depart- 
ing drastically  from  tradition.  In  fact, 
we  will  be  strengthening  Republican 
ideals  and.  moreover,  we  will  effectuate 
changes  quite  similar  to  those  that  are 
already  in  effect  for  many  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  and  which  are  gaining  in- 
creasing groimd  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Home  rule  for  cities  and  other 
local  units  as  granted  by  State  legisla- 
tures is  a  fact  and  has  been  an  ever-in- 
creasing trend. 

Arkansas.  Missouri,  and  Illinois  are 
just  some  of  the  States  which  have  au- 
thorized a  form  of  home  rule  for  local 
governments  in  the  recent  past.  And  why 
is  this  done?  Simply  to  enable  these  gov- 
ernmental units  to  more  effectively 
and  efliciently  address  the  problems  they 
face  on  a  daily  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  residents  of  those  localities  in  the 
most  direct  manner.  Local  bodies  must 
have  clear  lines  of  authority :  only  in  this 
way  can  they  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  citizenr>'  for  effective  plan- 
ning programing  and  delivery  of  services. 

And  so  Mr.  Chairman,  the  status  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital is  unique.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
have  provided  adequate  protection  of 
the  Federal  interest  in  Washington  in 
this  self-government  legislation.  And  the 
broad  range  of  administrative  problems 
facing  the  District  Government  is  really 
quite  similar  to  that  faced  by  the  other 
major  cities  of  this  country.  Argimients 
for  efficiency  and  strength  in  local  gov- 
ernment are  certainly  no  less  appUca- 
ble  here. 

Let  us  once  and  for  all  grant  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
same  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  all  other 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  partic- 
ulswly  my  Republican  colleagues,  support 
of  meaningful  self-government  for 
Washington  by  supportmg  the  substitute 
to  be  offered  by  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  (Mr.  Faxjntroy). 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  200  years  ago  the 
Poimdlng  Fathers  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  assembled  in  a  city  appropriately 
called  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  to  wTite  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  was  to  become  the 
basis  for  our  claim  to  the  right  to  self- 
determination  as  a  people. 

During  the  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions, they  asked  a  young  lawyer  from 
Virginia  if  he  would  go  out  and  closet 
himself  to  write  for  their  consideration 
a  preamble  fit  for  that  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

That  young  man  did  that,  and  when 
he  emerged  "from  his  room  and  came  to 
the  Chamber  he  presented  a  document 
which  was  to  become  indelibly  etched 
in  the  fabric  of  the  world's  great  decla- 
rations. Wrote  he : 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  8elf-«vldent, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable    Rights,    that    among    these    are 
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Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — 
that  to  secure  these  Rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men  deriving  their  Jvist 
powers  from   the   consent   of   the   governed. 

That  young  man,  whose  name  inci- 
dentally was  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  sim- 
ply saying  that  there  are  some  rights  that 
are  inalienable,  that  are  God-given,  that 
the  kings  and  Parliaments  cannot  give, 
and  that  therefore  they  have  no  moral 
power  to  take  away.  Thorns^  Jefferson 
was  here  addressing  himself  to  a  prin- 
ciple as  old  as  the  Scriptures  and  so 
soimd  as  the  Judeo-Christian  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  will. 

We  come  here  today  on  the  eve  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
history's  finest  democracy,  to  ask  the 
Members  of  this  great  body  to  acknowl- 
edge what  Congress  cannot  really  give 
and  what  this  Congress  has  no  moral 
power  to  take  away — the  right  to  self- 
determination. 

We  are  coming  here  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  right  an  historic 
wrong.  It  is  not  right  that  nearly  800,000 
people  who  pay  between  75  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  required  to  run  this 
city  should  have  no  voice  in  determining 
how  that  money  is  expended.  That  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  right  that  800,000  citi- 
zens be  taxed  $900  million  In  Federal 
taxes  every  year,  and  have  not  one  vote 
on  what  the  Federal  Government  does 
with  that  money.  That  is  wrong. 

It  is  not  right  that  the  people  of  this 
city  cannot  elect  their  own  Mayor  and 
their  own  city  council.  That  is  wrong. 

As  I  say,  I  urge  you  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  right  these  his- 
toric wrongs. 

Your  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  given  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
right  that  wrong  to  do  what  is  right.  We 
have  labored  long  and  hard  over  9 
months  with  100  hours  of  hearings  and 
markup  sessions  on  the  subject.  They 
have  come  up  with  a  bill  which  balances, 
I  believe,  the  right  of  the  people  of  this 
commimlty  to  self  determination  on  the 
one  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  more 
than  adequately  protecting  the  Federal 
interest  on  the  other. 

The  Members  will  hear  throughout  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  fact  that  both 
H.R.  9682  and  the  committee  substitute 
protect  the  Federal  interest  in  seven  dif- 
ferent ways.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  bear  in  mind  as  they  consider  this 
bill  the  fact  that  under  the  substitute, 
as  under  the  original  bill,  that  Congress 
retains  the  right  to  legislate  at  any  time 
on  any  matters  affecting  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  hope  that  the  Members  will 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  imder  both 
bUls  the  control  of  the  Federal  payment 
rests  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  recog- 
nize, as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  recognize,  that  the 
veto  power  is  retained  in  the  Congress 
over  any  Mtions  which  the  people  oflhe 
city  might  take  In  amending  the  charter 
which  is  herein  set  forth. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  wHl  remem- 
ber that  we  continue  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  it  was  set  up  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Act  of  1970.  The  bill 


establishes  a  process  for  the  selection  of 
Judges  here  that  insulates  the  court 
from  pressures  from  either  the  legisla- 
tive or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

Under  this  biU,  the  city's  planning 
functions  still  come  under  the  veto 
authority  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  our  Federal  protection 
arm.  If,  moreover,  there  are  Members 
who  fear  that  there  may  be  any  fiscal 
irresponsibility  In  the  new  government, 
the  committee  has  provided  for  three 
audits  of  the  fiscal  records  and  expendi- 
tures, of  the  elected  government. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  to  examine  this 
bill  and  make  their  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  the  Issue  in  light 
of  the  principles  which  we  have  estab- 
lished In  this  country.  The  question  of 
self-government  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  often  been 
clouded  by  the  issue  of  race.  It  is  true 
that  some  few  Members  unfortunately 
may  be  moved  to  oppose  this  measure  for 
reasons  no  more  substantive  than 
race  prejudice.  This  an  issue  of  principle 
that  should  be  debated  and  decided  upon 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  issue  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  racial  prejudgments. 
In  that  regard  It  is  not  a  Etemocratic  or 
Republican  bUl;  it  is  not  a  black  or 
white  bill;  it  is  a  people's  bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  of  support 
that  I  and  black  elected  officials  across 
this  Nation  have  received  for  this  meas- 
ure. I  am  grateful  that  these  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  are  not  going 
to  be  clouded  by  that  old  issue. 

I  think  now  of  a  fellow  minister  of 
mine  who  serves  in  this  Congress,  who  is 
a  Republican,  who  has  looked  at  the 
merits  of  this  bill  and  has  announced  to 
his  people  that  he  intends  to  support  It 
because  It  is  right;  that  he  Intends  to 
stand  with  his  Governor  in  his  own  State 
of  Alabama,  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace, 
who  during  a  visit  to  this  area  some 
years  ago  aflQrmed  his  support  of  Home 
Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
principle  closely  akin  to  his  position  on 
States  rights. 

Because  of  the  way  In  which  the  rule 
has  been  structured,  it  will  In  all 
probability  be  impossible  to  secure  a 
direct  vote  on  H.R.  9682  on  which  for 
nearly  9  months  and  through  100  hours 
of  hearings  and  markup,  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  District  Committee.  Be- 
causs  that  rule  will  not  permit  us  to  vote 
directly  on  It,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  committee  print  which  our 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr.,  intends 
to  introduce.  I  ask  the  Members  to  give 
a  vote  on  the  basis  of  conscience  and 
not  a  vote  on  the  basis  of  expediency. 

An  old  Methodist  minister  on  one  oc- 
casion said  that  on  some  issues  cowardice 
asks  the  question:  "Is  it  safe  to  take  a 
position?"  Vanity  asks  the  question:  "Is 
it  poptilar?"  and  expediency  asked  the 
question:  "Is  it  politic  to  take  a  posi- 
tion?" But  he  said  conscience  always 
asked  the  question:  "Is  it  right?" 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
bill,  not  because  it  is  popular  or  politic 
or  expedient,  but  because  it  is  right. 
When  the  Members  support  it  because  it 


is  right,  when  they  give  a  vote  on  con- 
science, they  will  be  giving  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  victory.  It 
will  not  be  a  victory  of  blacks  over  whites 
or  Democrats  over  Republicans  or  sub- 
urbanites over  city  dwellers  or  the 
young  over  the  old;  it  will  be  a  victory 
that  transcends  all  of  these  distinctions. 
It  will  be  a  victory  of  right  over  wrong, 
of  justlc  over  injustice.  In  that  vic- 
tory we  wUl  all  shine,  blswik  and  white 
together.  Democrat  and  Republican  to- 
gether, Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and 
gentile  together.  Together  we  shall  move 
this  Nation  one  more  significant  step  to- 
wtird  the  high  grounds  of  principles  that 
gether,  Protestant,  CathoUc,  Jew,  and 
of  Columbia,  it  failed  to  live. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  heard  the  gentleman  refer 
to  racism,  and  I  regret  that  he  had  to 
bring  that  into  the  discussion  because  I 
do  not  think  anybody  else  has  looked 
upon  this  matter  as  a  racist  matter. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  regarding 
his  threat  to  50  or  60  of  his  colleagues 
that  he  would  work  to  run  a  black  Inde- 
pendent against  them  and  help  to  cause 
their  defeat  if  they  failed  to  support  this 
legislation,  would  the  gentleman  call 
that  racism  or  what  "ism"? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  that  point  because  the 
fact  is  that  I  have  not  and  did  not  do 
what  the  gentleman  just  said  that  I  did. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-ginia.  The  pa- 
per quoted  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  No;  the  paper  did 
not  quote  me,  sir.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
asked  black  elected  officials  of  this  Na- 
tion to  write  their  Congressmen  and  they 
have  written  by  the  thousands  and  not 
one  of  them  threatened  any  Congress- 
man and  not  one  of  them  asked  the 
Congressman  to  do  anything  racist. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of 
course,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
Democratic  Members  have  heard  from 
many  black  organizations  and  black 
churches  and  people.  I  have  had  the 
usual  letters  of  support  that  Hale  re- 
ceived from  these  same  organizations 
and  same  persons  when  he  was  in  Con- 
gress. The  letters  have  been  thoughtful, 
courteous,  and  very  well  presented,  ask- 
ing that  we  give  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be 
full  American  citizens,  and  in  no  way  has 
there  been  any  undue  pressure. 

I  might  say  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  New  Orleans  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Jefferson  Parish, 
the  two  parishes  in  my  district,  are  fully 
in  support  of  this  measure,  as  are  many 
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other  organizations,  and  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  race  or  color. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
that  at  no  point  in  the  course  of  our  dis- 
cussions have  I  had  any  reason  to  feel 
that  any  imputation  of  racism  to  him 
had  any  basis  In  fact  whatever  and  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  references  the 
gentleman  mad;  in  this  well  just  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  suggestion  that 
his  opposition  to  the  committee  bill  was 
on  racist  groimds.  I  want  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  I  do  not  believe  that  and  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  indeed  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  that  not  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  comment 
about  a  statement  that  was  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  the  dissenting  views  de- . 
ploring  the  inclusion  of  the  Nelsen  com- 
mission report  in  the  bill.  The  title  of  this 
section  in  the  dissenting  views  Is  "En- 
dangered and  Altered  Nelson  Commis- 
sion Recommendations,"  and  it  reads: 

The  undersigned  deplore  the  Inclusion  of 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Nelsen 
Commission,  which  were  developed  through 
long,  careful,  and  costly  deliberations,  as  part 
of  this  bill  whose  principal  thrust,  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  highly  con- 
troversial. This  combination  certainly  places 
the  legislative  implementation  of  these 
recommended  Improvements  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  In  Jeopardy.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  recommendations,  or  ele- 
ments thereof,  have  been  altered.  In  varying 
degrees,  by  the  authors  of  this  bill  to  suit 
their  purpooes. 

I  want  the  record  to  read  as  it  does  in 
the  report  and  not  out  of  context. 

Now  I  thank  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  his  observations, 
on  the  fact  that  I  have  not  a  scintilla  of 
racism. 

I  neglected  to  comment  on  the  Com- 
mon Cause  blast  that  Mr.  John  Gardner, 
the  "Rinso-white"  John  Gardner  got  his 
linen  soiled  a  little  when  he  started 
throwing  racist  allegations  against  those 
who  may  not  approve  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sbhth)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  speak  briefly  today  about 
the  judiciary  section  which  is  contained 
in  the  committee  bill  and  in  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  known  as  the  commit- 
tee print. 

In  1970  this  Congress  approved  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act.  Great  progress 
•has  been  made  under  this  act.  and  to- 
day, despite  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  trials  and  appeals,  the  calendars  of 
both  the  trial  and  appellate  courts  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  reason- 
ably current. 

The  committee  bill  and  the  committee 
substitute  will  continue  this  progress.  In 
my  estimation,  it  will  make  the  Judicial 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
model  for  the  entire  Nation  in  its  in- 
tegrity, its  separation  from  politics  and 
political  pressures,  its  practical  guaran- 
tees of  the  ablest  judges  and  its  attrac- 


tion for  younger  attorneys  to  devote  their 
professional  lives  to  the  judicial  func- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  bill 
and  the  committee  substitute  preserve 
the  present  court  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  these  courts  now  have  un- 
der the  1970  act.  The  judges  continue  to 
be  appointed  for  15-year  terms,  with  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  70.  The 
present  sitting  judges  are  grandfathered 
in. 

Further,  under  the  committee  bill  and 
the  committee  substitute,  the  new  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  is  specifically 
prohibited  from  enacting  any  legislation 
or  rule  relating  to  the  organization  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts. 

Also,  the  committee  substitute  prohib- 
its the  city  government  from  changing 
the  District  of  Columbia  Criminal  Code 
and  from  changing  the  functions  or 
duties  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  which 
now  prosecutes  serious  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts,  or  of  the  U.S. 
Marshals,  who  now  serve  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts. 

While  the  committee  bill  provides  that 
the  mayor  shall  appoint  the  judges  of 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  the  commit- 
tee substitute  provides  that  these  ap- 
pointments must  be  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  is  the  present 
practice. 

An  innovation  in  the  committee  bill, 
which  in  my  estimation  is  a  great  step 
forward,  is  the  creation  of  a  District  of 
Colimibia  Judicial  Nomination  Commis- 
sion. This  is  a  variation  of  the  Missouri 
plan  for  selecting  judges  and  represents 
the  growing  trend  in  the  United  States 
toward  the  selection  of  able  and  quali- 
fied judges,  as  insulated  from  politics  and 
political  pressures  as  possible. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  mayor,  in 
nominating  a  new  judge,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  as  I  have  stated,  shall 
make  the  nomination  from  a  list  of  at 
least  three  and  not  more  than  five  candi- 
dates recommended  to  him  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission,  all  of  which  candidates 
must  meet  the  qualifications  for  Judge- 
ships set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  District  of  Colimibla  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission  shall  consist  of 
nine  members,  who  must  be  members  of 
the  unified  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  two 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  unified  District  of  Columbia 
Bar;  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
from  lists  of  not  less  than  three  nomi- 
nees for  each  such  commission  position 
submitted  by  the  council;  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  one 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is,  obviously,  a  broad-based  com- 
mission with  a  strong  input  from  the 
Federal  Government.  It  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  a  judiciary  of  the 
highest  caliber  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Presently  there  exists  a  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 


abiUties  and  Tenure  composed  of  five 
members. 

The  committee  bill  continues  this  Com- 
mission, but  expands  its  membership  to 
nine  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission;  that  is,  two  by 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  unified 
District  of  Columbia  bar;  two  by  the 
Mayor  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  Commission  position 
to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by 
the  Council;  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  one  by  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  three 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  functions  of  this  Commission  on 
Tenure  remain  as  they  are  now,  that  is, 
to  monitor  the  performance  of  the  judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  sus- 
pend, retire,  or  remove  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  as  provided  in 
the  bill — for  conviction  of  a  felony,  will- 
ful misconduct  in  office,  willful  and  per- 
sistent failure  to  perform  judicial  duties, 
medical  or  physical  disability  likely  to 
become  permanent,  et  cetera. 

The  committee  substitute,  which  is  the 
committee  print,  also  provides  that  the 
Tenure  Commission  must  evaluate  the 
Judicial  performance  of  any  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  desires  re- 
appointment at  the  end  of  his  term,  and 
if  the  Tenure  Commission  finds  that  he 
or  she  is  qualified  or  well -qualified  to 
continue  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Mayor  must  re- 
appoint such  judge. 

I  shall  be  happy  at  this  point  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
BRECKn«Rn)GE,  if  he  so  desires,  since  he 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  securing  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee print. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
desire  to  have  me  to  yield?  If  so.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  make  very  brief  reference  to 
the  history  of  judicial  appointment  and 
retention  as  it  has  emerged  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  past  60  some  years. 

Back  in  1913  the  American  Adjudica- 
ture Society  undertook  professionaliza- 
tion  of  the  bar  and  more  particularly 
the  professionalization  of  the  bench  and 
the  removal  thereof  from  partisan  In- 
fluences and  political  considerations  to 
the  extent  practicable. 

In  1937  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  prin- 
ciple the  principles  espoused  by  what 
has  now  come  to  be  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Plan. 

We  have  been  in  continuing  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  Adjudicature 
Society  and  through  them  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  effecting  in- 
clusion of  that  language  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  In  the  substitute  amendment, 
which  complies  with  this  provision. 

I  should  like  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  of  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  today  have  been 
made,  if  I  understand  them  correctly, 
without  reference  to  the  amended  form 
which  Is  presently  before  the  House  as 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  provisions  for  a  merit  bar  and 
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bench  are  simply  as  follows.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  either  a  com- 
mittee or  a  commission  to  consist  of 
professional  members,  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  commission  for  the 
nomination  of  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar.  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
A  similar  but  separate  membership 
commission  is  also  provided  for,  to  in- 
sure protection.  This  gives  us  two  of  the 
three  legs  that  insure  a  professlonaliza- 
tion  of  the  bench  and  the  removal  of  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  en- 
forcement of  law  from  partisan  consid- 
erations; namely,  a  nominating  com- 
mission that  appoints  on  the  basis  of 
qualification  and  second,  an  appointive 
authority,  be  that  appointive  authority 
the  Governor  of  a  State  or.  contrary  to 
what  was  said  today,  the  mayor  of  a  city, 
as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  as  is  the  case 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  as  Is  the  case  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  as  is  the  case  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  is  the  case  elsewhere.  And,  lastly,  re- 
tention on  a  merit  basis. 

The  exact  language,  I  believe,  is  im- 
portant to  our  consideration  today.  If  I 
may  I  will  briefly  allude  to  that. 

The  amendment  as  drafted  provides 
that  in  the  event  the  Judicial  Tenure 
Commission  determines  that  a  sitting 
judge  who  has  declared  for  renomina- 
tion  is  exceedingly  well  qualified  or  that 
he  is  well  qualified  then  and  in  that 
event  he  shall  be  automatically  contin- 
ued In  office  for  another  term.  In  the 
event  that  the  Commission  finds  that 
judge  is  qualified  as  distinguished  from 
being  exceedingly  well  qualified  or  weU 
qualified  then  and  in  that  event  he  may 
or  may  not  exercise  an  option  to  nomi- 
nate that  judge  for  reconsideration  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  the  event  he  does  so 
nominate,  the  Senate  may  or  may  not 
consent. 

The  last  category  is  an  unqualified 
finding  by  the  Tenure  Commission.  In 
the  event  that  the  Tenure  Commission 
determines  that  a  sitting  judge  is  un- 
qualified then  and  in  that  event  he  may 
not  lander  any  circumstances  be  either 
renominated  or  reappointed. 

These  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  amendment. 
They  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Judicatory  A.ssociation,  and  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  They  constitute  model  leg- 
islation which  can  be  pointed  to 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  SMrrn) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  say  that,  all  in  all,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  Members  this  judicial  sec- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. It  Is  forward  looking.  It  brings 
power  of  appointment  to  the  mayor  but 
hedges  this  power  with  the  kind  of  safe- 
guards which  should  make  the  judicial 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  one 
of  the  outstanding  Judicial  systems  in 
the  Nation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
this  historic  occasion  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  9682,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
and  to  provide  self-government  for  the 
District.  I  want  to  salute  the  diligence 
and  resourcefulness  of  Chairman  Char- 
les Dices  and  the  whole  District  com- 
mittee in  developing  a  home  rule  bill 
that  balances  both  the  demands  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  residents  to  have 
the  basic  civil  rights  which  all  of  us  and 
our  constituents  enjoy  and  the  demands 
to  protect  the  predominant  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  aLo  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  for  the  part  which  I 
know  he  has  played  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  in  putting 
together  an  amendment  cr  a  compromise 
which  wUl  be  offered  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row and  with  which  all  of  us  are  so 
happy  and  hope  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in 
100  years  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  analysed  in  detail 
all  aspects  of  local  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  has  refer- 
red to  the  full  House  an  omnibus  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  House  District 
Committee  has  refrained  from  adopt- 
ing measures  just  because  they  appear 
popular  with  one  group  or  popular  with 
another.  The  committee  instead  hsis 
sought  to  strike  a  statesmanlike  balance 
among  competing  claims  and  has  deliv- 
ered a  bill  that  I  believe  this  House  can 
pass  and  should  pass. 

First,  this  bill  will  enable  the  residents 
of  the  Nations  Capital  to  elect  all  mem- 
bers of  their  City  Council  and  their 
Mayor.  Can  we  do  less  in  the  Capital  of 
our  Nation? 

Second,  the  bill  grants  the  local  gov- 
ernment the  power  to  pass  local  laws 
and  taxes  to  govern  the  daily  affairs  of 
its  citizens. 

Third,  the  bill  enables  the  President 
or  either  House  of  Congress  to  veto  a 
local  Council  action  if.  for  some  reason, 
that  action  appears  unwise.  And  fourth, 
this  bill  establishes  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia Federal  payment  trtist  fund  with  a 
4-year  authorization  for  lump-sum  an- 
nual Federal  payments  in  amounts  de- 
termined through  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process. 

Fifth,  the  bUl  enables  the  Congress 
to  review  annually  the  expenditures  of 
fimds  by  the  local  government  to  make 
sure  that  suflQclent  attention  is  paid  to 
the  need  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
basic  services — adequate  poUce  protec- 
tion, careful  traCQc  control,  clean  water, 
easy  access  for  our  employees  and  visi- 
tors, suitable  protection  for  foreign  dig- 
nitaries, and  the  like. 

Sixth,  the  bill  authorizes  the  local 
government  to  plan  for  its  future  devel- 
opment and  empowers  a  Federal  body, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, to  review  local  plans  for  their  im- 


pact on  the  Federal  Government's  func- 
tions and  interests. 

We  all  know  that  this  bill — or  any 
home  rule  measure — cannot  assure  suc- 
cess for  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  The 
bill  merely  provides  a  governmental 
framework  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween local  and  national  interests.  The 
bill  deligates  responsibility  to  local  offic- 
ials for  local  programs.  There  cannot  be 
any  buck-passing.  We  in  Congress  will 
have  ample  power  to  check  any  local 
abuses  but  we  will  not  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  this 
city  of  750.000  people. 

The  bill  will  not  end  crime,  slums, 
racial  discrimination  or  unemployment. 
It  will  not  keep  people  from  making  ir- 
rational statements  or  from  cheating  or 
stealing.  But  it  will  make  local  officials 
accountable  for  their  acts  both  to  local 
citizens  and  businessmen  and  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  House  District  Committee  has 
■  bent  over  backward  to  protect  all 
interests  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  see  how  a  better  blU  would 
be  prepared  by  any  other  group  of  legis- 
lators. 

Once  again.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  all  those  who  have  worked 
with  them.  The  time  has  come  to  pass 
a  home  rule  bill  for  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  . 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
listened  today  as  representatives  of  both 
parties  have  given  Upservice  to  the  Idea 
of  self-determination,  and  certainly  the 
American  tradition  would  permit  us  to 
do  no  less. 

What  are  our  choices?  The  alternatives 
that  have  been  proposed  are  retroces- 
sion, and  the  chief  sponsor  acknowledges 
that  that  is  probably  not  legally  attain- 
able. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  call  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll   No.  5031 
Abzug  Dlngell  lUng 

Alexander  Dom  Koch 

Anderson.  111.      Dulskl  Lent 

Archer  Each  MftUUaM 

Ashbrook  Eshleman  McEwen 

Barrett  Evlns,  Tenn.        McKlnney 

Bingham  Fish  Mills,  Ark. 

Boiling  Ford,  Minahall.  Ohio 

Brooks  Gerald  R.         Jiltchell,  Md. 

Brown.  Ohio        Ford.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Buchanan  William  D.       Podell 

Bxirton  Frenzel  Powell,  Ohio 

Carter  Frey  Rarlck 

Casey.  Tex.         Olalmo  Reld 

Clark  Green.  Oreg.        Rooney.  N.Y. 

Collier  Hanna  Rosenthal 

<3onyers  Hastings  Sandman 

Crane  Heinz  Schneebell 

Cronln  Howard  Teague,  Calif. 

Culver  Hudnut  Teague,  Te.x. 

Davis,  Oa.  Jarman  Wilson.  Bob 

Denholm  Jones.  Ala.  Wydler 

Dennis  Karth  Yates 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
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Mr.  BOLLING,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  9682,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  367  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Joumsd. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
no  quorum  was  made,  the  Chair  had  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Mann)  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  each  of 
us  seeks  to  give  self-determmation  to 
every  citizen  in  this  country,  and  as  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  we  attempt  to 
preserve  the  Federal  interest,  what  are 
our  alternatives? 

First.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  committee  print. 
Too  many  times  have  I  sat  on  this  floor 
and  heard  129-page  amendments  and 
substitutes  proposed,  without  having  the 
l)eneflt  of  a  copy. 

It  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  legis- 
lative process  that  a  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  respond  to  the 
reaction  to  its  product  by  the  Members 
of  this  House.  The  committee  responded. 
The  sponsors  of  the  bill  resix>nded.  They 
responded  by  working  out  an  amend- 
ment which  protected  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  budgetary  process. 

Those  Members  who  were  here  heard 
Mr.  Natcher  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  throw  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  because  of  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Interest  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

As  we  seek  ways  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral interests,  let  us  see  what  the  alter- 
natives are.  Retrocession  has  been  vir- 
tually conceded  by  its  chief  sponsor  to 
be  legally  unattainable  at  this  time. 

The  enclave  reference  has  been  made 
to  this  bill,  the  committee  print,  that  It 
Is  a  clandestine  print.  If  there  is  anything 
clandestine  going  on  around  here,  it  is 
how  the  enclave  would  work.  As  I  see  the 
enclave,  it  says  here  that  the  President 
shall  assure,  and  I  quote  from  the  Nelsen- 
Green  bill,  H.R.  10692,  "that  there  is 
provided  within  the  area  specified  in  sub- 
section (a) ,  adequate  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, maintenance  of  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  sanitation  services"  end  of 
quote.  Not  mentioned  were  utilities,  en- 
vironmental control,  planning,  zoning, 
licensing,  the  interjurisdictional  cooper- 
ation with  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
Interjurisdictional  cooperation  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  the 
dual  government. 

I  agree  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  an  interest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  but  they  also  have  an  interest 
as  taxpayers  in  not  having  an  impredict- 
ab!e  expense  of  operating  two  govern- 
ments. They  also  have  an  interest  as 
taxpayers  in  seeing  that  we  as  Congress- 
men attend  to  our  job  and  not  be  a  city 
council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
CXrX 2104— Part  26 


Somebody  recognizes  that.  The  spon- 
sors of  all  the  alternatives  have  provided, 
in  their  bills,  that  we  should  transfer  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority,  and  to 
some  extent,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Manpower  Administration,  and  certain 
other  functions  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, even  though  they  propose  an  enclave 
system. 

Now,  is  the  Federal  interest  being  pro- 
tected? Let  us  see  if  we  can  explode  a 
few  myths. 

The  Capitol  Police  will  stlU  be  here. 
The  National  Guard  can  still  be  called 
out  by  the  President.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  still  going  to  operate  the 
Mall.  The  White  House  is  still  going  to 
be  run  by  its  agencies.  The  Secret  Service 
can  still  call  upon  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice for  any  emergency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  additional  powers 
are  granted  in  this  bill  to  protect  the 
Federal  interests  in  the  police  area  that 
are  not  there  now,  to  give  the  President 
the  right  to  declare  an  emergency  and 
take  charge  of  all  the  pwlice  forces,  in- 
cludmg  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Let  us  just  read  one  section  and  see  if 
it  really  does  not  settle  this  entire  issue: 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  authority  as  leg- 
islature for  the  District,  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  CouncU  by  this  Act. 
including  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  In  force  In  the  District  prior  to  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by 
the   Council. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  still 
has  its  authority.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  still  exists. 

Happily,  it  will  not  be  concerned  with 
sanitation  commissions  and  with  clos- 
ing silleys  and  determining  whether  or 
not  one  can  fly  kites.  It  will  be  concerned 
only  with  those  broader  aspects  of  over- 
sight of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  for,  not  to  be  a  city 
council  so  long  as  the  Federal  interest  is 
protected,  and  I  submit  it  amply  is. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  review  with  the 
Members  the  provLsions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  with  reference  to  the  judiciary. 

The  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-358)  estab- 
lished a  local  court  system  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  a  local  appellate 
tribunal,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  and  a  local  trial  court — the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  act  modernized  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  system  and  during  the 
3-year,  3-step  transitional  period  which 
was  completed  August  1,  1973  jurisdic- 
tion over  local  matters  was  transferred 
from  the  Federal  courts  to  the  local 
court  system. 

Under  H.R.  9682  the  judicial  power 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  Superior  Court  remains  as  it  was 
established  by  the  Court  Reform  Act. 
Jurisdiction   over  any   civil   action,   at 


law  or  in  equity.  Ijjpught  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — witnthe  exception  of  such 
jurisdiction  as  is  vested  exclusively  in  a 
Federal  Court — and  jurisdiction  over 
any  criminal  action  brought  under  any 
law  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  vested  in  the  Superior 
Court.  The  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals 
from  the  Superior  Court  and,  to  the 
extent  provided  by  law,  jurisdiction  to 
review  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Council,  or  any  agency  of  the 
District. 

Few  question  the  improvements  made 
in  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  system  as  a  result  of 
the  1970  act.  These  improvements  are 
left  basically  imdisturbed  by  H.R.  9682. 

The  provisions  of  the  Court  Reorgani- 
zation Act  on  jurisdiction  over  local  mat- 
ters were  designed  to  assign  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  status  of  a  Federal  court  like 
other  Federal  district  courts,  with  only 
such  additional  fimctions  as  relate  to 
the  national  character  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  intended  to 
be  a  Federal  circuit  court  like  all  other 
Federal  circuit  coiu-ts,  with  only  such 
additional  fimctions  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  court  from  which  it  hears 
appeals  or  the  national  character  of  the 
circuit  might  warrant.  The  inevitable 
complement  of  these  concepts  consists 
of  a  congressional  intent  first,  to  create 
in  the  new  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  local  trial  bench  of  gen- 
eral and  unlimited  jurisdiction,  equiv- 
alent to  a  hypothetical  State  trial  court 
with  jurisdiction  in  the  State  over  all 
court  business,  no  matter  how  insignifl- 
cant  or  how  consequential.  Second,  the 
intended  creation  of  purely  Federal  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  has  its  comple- 
ment In  the  assignment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  the  role  of 
"highest  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

TTie  Court  Reorganization  Act  varies 
from  the  State  analogy,  however,  by 
granting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  same  power  to  nominate  and 
to  make  recess  and  other  appointments 
of  local  judges  and  giving  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate the  same  powers  of  advise  and  con- 
sent, which  the  President  and  the  Senate 
possess  with  respect  to  Federal  judges. 
H.R.  9682,  however,  would  extend  the 
State  analogy  to  the  process  of  the  se- 
lection and  appointment  of  judges  to 
sit  on  the  local  courts  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  appointment  process.  The  Mayor  Is 
authorized  to  nominate,  from  nominees 
suggested  by  the  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission,  and  appoint  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council,  all 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts.  Appointments  are  for  15-year 
terms,  subject  to  mandatory  retirement 
age  70.  i^ 

The  nomination  Commission  estab- 
lished by  section  434  of  the  bill  would 
consist  of  nine  members  who  have  the 
qualifications  prescribed  for  persons  ap- 
pointed as  judges  for  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  courts  and  would  t>e  appointed 
as  follows: 

First,  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom 
shall  have  been  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  at  least  5  successive  years  pre- 
ceding their  nominations. 

Second,  two  members  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than 
three  nominees  for  each  such  Commis- 
sion position  to  be  filled,  submitted  to 
the  Mayor  by  the  Council. 

Third,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Fourth,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Fifth,  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Appointments  to  the  Commission  are 
staggered  6  year  terms. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  on  a  District 
of  Columbia  court,  the  Commission 
must,  within  30  days,  submit  a  list  to 
the  Mayor  of  not  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  persons  for  such  vacancy.  If 
the  vacancy  is  a  result  of  the  expiration 
of  a  term,  the  Commission  must  submit 
the  list  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to 
such  expiration  date.  The  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  submit  to  the  Mayor 
upon  his  request  an  additional  list  of 
nominees  if  the  Commission  is  satisfied 
that  the  additional  list  is  necessary. 
However,  no  more  than  seven  persons 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  Mayor  with 
respect  to  any  one  vacancy. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  nomina- 
ton  or  an  appointment  as  a  judge  in  a 
District  of  Columbia  court,  the  nominee 
must  be: 

First,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  a  member  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  for  at  least  5  years. 

Third,  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  at  least  90  days  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  nomination  and 
continue  as  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  long  as  he  serves  as  such 
Judge. 

Fourth,  recommended  to  the  Mayor 
for  nomination  and  appointment  by  the 
Nomination  Commission,  and 

Fifth,  the  nominee  must  not  have 
served,  within  a  period  of  2  years  prior 
to  his  nomination  as  a  member  of  the 
Tenure  Commission  or  the  Nomination 
Commission. 

This  mechanism  for  the  selection  of 
judges  to  the  local  District  of  Columbia 
Courts  is  a  form  of  the  so-called  Mis- 
souri plan  which  is  In  operation  In  a 
number  of  jurisdictions  and  Is  imder- 
stood  to  work  well.  The  Missouri  plan  Is 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  Innovative 
systems  for  the  selection  of  Judges  In 
that  it  is  a  process  somewhere  between 
the  election  of  judges,  which  is  done  in 
some  States,  and  the  strict  appointment 
of  the  judges  which  is  done  in  many  other 
States.  Instead  a  blue-ribbon  group 
of  Individuals  make  very  tight  recom- 
mendations to  the  appointing  authority 
and  he  must  stay  within  It.  The  transfer 
of  the  authority  to  appoint  local  judges 
from  the  President  to  the  Mayor,  who 
must  appoint  from  a  list  provided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  could  significantly  Improve 


the  selection  process  of  judges  appointed 
to  sit  on  a  local  bench.  The  new  ma- 
chinery would  also  Insure  a  greater  de- 
gree of  Independence  from  political  con- 
trol by  the  appointing  authority  and 
would  avoid  the  political  infiuences  on 
the  judiciary  which  sometimes  results 
when  judges  are  popularly  elected. 

The  question  of  course  comes  up  as  to 
whether  the  Mayor,  as  a  municipal  oflBcer 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  should  nomi- 
nate Judges — judges  who  will  be  con- 
sidering all  sorts  of  questions  in  which 
there  will  be  ultimate  decisions  that 
might  be  In  conflict  with  the  mmiicipal 
government.  Any  analogy  with  the  judi- 
cial appointment  process  operative  in 
other  municipalities  would  not  be  appro- 
priate Inasmuch  as  the  local  court  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  clearly 
more  analogous  to  a  State  court  structure 
than  to  a  municipal  coiu-t  structure,  a 
point  which  has  been  made  In  detail 
earlier. 

Therefore  the  unique  governmental  or- 
ganization of  the  District  of  Columbia 
makes  the  role  of  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer something  more  than  that  of 
"Mayor"  as  the  title  is  usually  applied, 
especially  when  that  office  is  juxtaposi- 
tloned  with  the  judicial  structure  exist- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Moreover, 
the  procedure  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  judges  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  bench  in  H.R.  9682  guarantees 
the  independence  of  the  local  judiciary 
and  insures  that  any  conflicts  with  the 
District  government  will  be  resolved 
without  prejudice.  All  appointed  judges 
must  be  prepared  to  render  decisions 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  appointing 
authority,  whether  they  be  Federal 
judges.  State  judges,  or  municipal  judges, 
If  justice  so  requires.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia judiciary  would  be  no  exception. 
However,  the  independence  of  the  local 
judiciary  and  the  mechanism  for  the  se- 
lection of  judges  increases  the  objectivity 
and  degree  of  judicial  fairness  of  local 
Judges.  Nevertheless,  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion, the  committee  substitute  now  pro- 
vides that  the  Mayor's  appointment  shall 
be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

A  momentous  contribution  of  the  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  was  the 
establishment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure.  The  Tenure  Commission 
acts  as  guardian  of  the  integrity  and  pro- 
priety of  the  local  bench  with  such  basic 
functions  as  oversight,  i>ersuaslon,  and 
formal  determination — in  connection 
with  the  ultimate  duties  of  removal  and 
involuntary  retirement.  In  addition,  the 
Tenure  Commission  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  and  submit- 
ting to  the  Mayor  a  written  evaluation  of 
a  judge's  performance  when  he  is  a  can- 
didate for  reappointment.  If  the  Mayor 
decides  not  to  renominate  he  Is  required 
to  submit  a  written  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons for  not  doing  so  accompanied  by  the 
written  evaluation  prepared  by  the  Ten- 
ure Commission. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  new 
Commission  would  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers apipolnted  as  follows: 

First,  two  members  appointed  by  the 


Board  of  Governors  of  the  United  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar. 

Second,  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  from  lists  submitted  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Third,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Fourth,  one  member  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Fifth,  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Tenure  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber must  be :  first,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  second,  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  third,  he 
must  not  be  a  Federal  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employee. 

The  committee  bill  makes  no  substan- 
tial changes  In  the  judiciary  system  as 
established  by  the  1970  Court  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Subtle  refinements  have  been 
made  consistent  with  a  viable  home-rule 
bill  but  at  the  same  time  Independence 
of  the  local  judiciary  and  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  interest  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  have  been  adequately  insured. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yieldingme  this  time. 

As  I  said  before,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  made  substantive 
changes  in  the  original  committee  bill. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  be 
here  for  all  the  debate,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  particular  point  ha^ 
been  brought  up  or  not.  If  it  has,  please 
forgive  the  repetition. 

There  was  a  letter  which  went  to  many 
Members  of  the  House  last  week,  over 
the  signature  of  Bob  Strauss.  These  re- 
marks are  addressed  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
letter  from  Bob  Strauss  went  perhaps 
to  many  of  you  who  are  present. 

In  that  letter  of  September  28,  the 
impression  Is  given  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  the  national 
party  support  the  committee  bill.  In  that 
letter  It  says: 

Our  Party  has  endorsed  this  legislation — 

Referring  to  the  discussion  which  Mr. 
Strauss  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  called  Mr.  Strauss  about  this,  and  I 
said: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  plank  that  Is  In  the 
National  Democratic  Platform  and  the 
pledge  of  Home  Rule  and  full  citizenship 
rights  Including  representation  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  asked  Mr.  Strauss  to  clarify  his  po- 
sition. Was  he  as  national  chairman 
implying  that  he  endorsed  or  that  the 
national  committee  endorsed  a  particu- 
lar bill? 

Let  me  read  his  answer  in  a  letter  to 
me  of  October  4. 

Obviously  I  do  not  wish  to  get  Involved 
personally  nor  can  I  Involve  the  party  in 
controversy  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
specific  legislation  meets  or  falls  to  meet  the 
standard  as  set  forth  In  the  platform,  or  the 
support  of  any  particular  legislation  relat- 
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ing  thereto.  It  would  be  presumptuous  un 
my  part  and  an  intrusion  in  an  aspect  of 
legislative  matters  where  I  have  no  busi- 
ness involving  myself. 

So  far  as  our  party  is  concerned,  I 
say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues,  no  po- 
sition has  been  taken  on  any  one  of  the 
alternative  bills  that  will  face  us  this 
week. 

Earlier  today,  I  discussed  my  concern 
about  the  Federal  enclave.  Let  me  say  to 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  that  I  am 
committed  to  full  citizenship  rights,  and 
my  record  on  home  rule  throughout  the 
years  I  believe  illustrates  this.  I  was 
actively  Involved  In  the  fight  for  Alaskan 
and  Hawaiian  statehood. 

My  concern  about  this  legislation  to- 
day stems  from  my  membership  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  last 
year,  In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  prior  Interest  as  far  back  as 
the  1950's. 

We  have  heard  so  much  said  and  have 
heard  Presidents  quoted  about  full  citi- 
zenship rights  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  May  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues In  this  House  who  among  you 
really  believes  that  the  election  of  a 
mayor,  if  the  committee  bill  were  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  election  of  city  coun- 
cil members  provides  full  citizenship  or 
Indeed  provides  representation  for  tax- 
ation matters? 

The  major  decisions  today  are  not 
made  at  the  local  level,  and  the  heaviest 
taxation  is  not  a  burden  as  a  result  of 
city  council  action. 

The  major  decisions  affecting  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  and  our  children  are  those 
made  at  the  national  level,  and  Federal 
income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes 
are  burdens  that  all  must  bear.  Unless 
there  Is  representation  In  the  Congress 
Itself,  there  Is  still  taxation  without 
representation  and  there  are  no  full 
citizenship  rights. 

So  I  ask,  can  we  not  do  away  with 
this  farce  that  the  committee  bill  or 
indeed  H.R.  10692  grants  full  citizenship? 
Neither  one  does. 

Let  us  debate  the  differences  between 
the  bills,  and  eventually,  if  full  citizen- 
ship is  to  be  granted  and  If  Indeed  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  representation,  then  in  my 
judgment  In  the  long  haul — and  maybe 
that  "long  haul"  will  be  a  year  awav  or 
one  Congress  away — we  are  again  going 
to  be  faced  with  this  business  labeled 
"home  rule"  and  the  cries  of  those  people 
who  legitimately  ask  that  the  residents 
of  the  District  have  their  full  citizen- 
ship rights  including  the  right  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  reason 
one  of  the  bills  I  introduced  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  provides 
for  retrocession  to  Maryland  of  all  of 
District  of  Columbia  except  as  Federal 
enclave.  There  may  be  other  alternatives, 
but  I  suggest  that  this  time  I  know  of 
only  two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  ^Mrs. 
Green)  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  'Mrs.  Green)  . 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  very  much. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  in  the  long  haul 
we  must  do  one  of  two  things.  We  must 
face  up  to  full  citizenship  rights  and  seri- 
ously consider  retrocession  of  all  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  a  Federal 
enclave  to  Maryland,  just  as  we  provided 
retrocession  to  the  State  of  Virginia  of 
what  Is  now  Alexandria  County;  then 
the  individuals  living  there  would  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  a  Governor,  for  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  House,  for  Represen- 
tatives in  the  U.S.  Senate;  they  would 
have  the  same  citizenship  rights  as  every 
one  of  us  sitting  in  this  body  today.  The 
other  alternative,  as  I  see' It,  Is  statehood. 
So  I  would  contend  that  whatever  we 
do  today  and  tomorrow  is  going  to  result 
at  best  in  an  interim  measure,  and  that 
we  are  really  not  settling  anything. 

As  I  said,  I  talked  about  the  Federal 
enclave  earlier  today  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral triangle — now — or  under  statehood 
or  under  retrocession  ought  to  be  for- 
ever under  Federal  jurisdiction.  The 
Speaker  who  just  preceded  me  felt  that 
the  Federal  enclave  was  fully  protected 
under  the  committee  bill.  I  disagree  with 
all  the  political  pressures — the  parochial 
Interests — the  demands  made  on  a 
locally  elected  mayor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  City 
Council  and  the  Mayor  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  can  change  many  of  the  pro- 
visions that  are  in  that  bill  just  simply 
by  a  vote  of  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  come 
up  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
would  have  a  right  to  veto  or  repeal  that 
decision,  but  let  me  suggest  that  we  have 
obser\'ed  political  blackmail  at  work  in 
the  last  2  weeks:  that  if  certain  Mem- 
bers did  not  support  the  committee  bill, 
then  they  would  have  certain  political 
problems  in  their  congressional  districts. 
My  theory  during  my  entire  life  has  been 
that  one  never  submits  to  blackmail  the 
first  time,  because  as  soon  as  one  submits 
to  blackmail,  he  is  stuck  with  further 
blackmail  for  as  long  as  he  lives. 

If  the  mayor  and  the  City  Coimcll 
should  pass  a  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  we  do  not  in  our  hearts  ap- 
prove of  it,  think  of  the  potential  black- 
mail that  we  can  be  faced  with  next  year 
and  in  all  of  the  years  to  come.  If  we 
in  the  Congress  do  not  approve  or  do  not 
vote  to  support  what  the  City  Covmcil  has 
done,  then  we  are  going  to  be  threatened 
with  the  same  kind  of  political  retribu- 
tion that  Members  have  been  threatened 
with  thi.s  last  month. 

I  believe  that  the  people  in  my  district 
agree  with  one  of  our  great  U.S.  Presi- 
dents, and  I  urge  the  Members  to  read 
the  complete  text  of  his  speech.  Because 
of  time  limitation.  I  vAW  only  read  part 
of  the  remarks  made  by  President  Taft. 
He  said,  very  eloquently : 

Washington  Intended  this  to  be  a  Federal 
City,  and  It  is  a  Federal  City,  and  It  tingles 
down  to  the  feet  of  every  man,  whether  he 
comps  from  Washlnnrton  State  or  Los  An- 
geles or  Texas,  when  he  comes  and  walks 
the  citv  streets  tnd  begins  to  feci  that  this 
Is  my  city. 

I  am  part  of  this  capital  and  I  envy  for 
the  time  being  those  who  are  able  to  spend 
their  time  here.  I  quite  admit  •    •   • 

President  Taft  said: 


•  *  •  that  there  are  defects  In  the  Federal 
Government  by  which  Congress  Is  bound  to 
look  after  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  under 
such  a  system,  but  I  submit  to  the  Judg- 
ments of  history  that  the  result  vindicates 
the  foresight  of  our  forefathers. 

A  httle  later  on  in  that  speech,  he  said: 
It  was  Intended  to  have  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people  In  this  coimtry  con- 
trol this  one  city  and  to  prevent  its  being 
controlled  by  the  parochial  interests,  by  the 
parochial  opinion  that  would  necessarily 
govern  men  who  did  not  look  beyond  the 
city  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Nation,  and  this 
as  a  representative  of  that  Nation. 

I  think  those  words  speik  for  millions 
of  American  people. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  committee 
bill  and  the  substitute  which  is  oJered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
myself. 

Under  the  committee  bill — and,  as  I 

imderstand  it,  in  the  committee  print 

there  would  be  an  elected  mayor.  Under 
the  substitute  bill  we  would  continue  to 
have  the  mayor  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  seems  to  me — and  perhaps  I  am 
wrong  and  you  may  not  agree  with  me 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fatal 
flaw  in  the  argument  of  some  who  seem 
to  believe  that  a  Presldentialy  appointed 
mayor  necessarily  Is  anti-District.  Why? 
I  know  of  no  person,  no  person,  who  is 
more  pro-District,  in  my  judgment,  and 
more  honestly,  more  genuinely,  more 
fairly  representing  the  real  concerns  of 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia than  Walter  Washington.  I  think  he 
is  more  pro-District  and  more  con- 
cerned— and  I  say  this  very  carefully — 
I  think  he  as  an  appointed  official  Is 
more  pro-District  and  more  honestly 
concerned  than  any  elected  official  that 
I  know  of  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  substitute  bill,  continues  the  ap- 
pointed'  Mayor,  and  it  has  an  elected 
council  of  eight  people,  one  from  each 
ward.  This  is  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Nelsen 
and  myself  to  balance  the  Federal  in- 
terest with  the  local  concerns. 

May  I  say,  also,  that  In  the  Nelsen- 
Green  bill  the  eight  elected  city  council- 
men  could  outvote  the  mayor— If  a  dis- 
pute arose  and  they  believed  the  Mayor 
wrong. 

The  committee  bill  had  partisan  elec- 
tions for  the  Mayor  and  the  Council-  I 
imderstand  although  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it,  that  the  committee  print 
changes  them  to  nonpartisan.  I  must  say 
that  I  favor  nonpartisan  elections  for 
city  officials  and  our  substitute  provides 
nonpartisan  elections. 

I  come  from  a  congressional  district 
which  is  very  heavily  Democratic.  If  I 
were  to  look  at  it  from  a  partisan  view. 
I  suppose  I  would  Insist  all  citv  officials 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  be  elected  on  a  par- 
tisan basis,  but  I  think  we  get  better 
government  by  nonpartisan  elections. 

One  of  the  major  differences  In  the 
committee  bill  that  compels  me  to  sup-  *" 
port  the  substitute  Is  the  provision  that 
the  elected  Mayor  under  both  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  committee  print  ap- 
points, first  of  all,  all  of  the  Judges  ex- 
cept the  Federal  judges.  The  judges  he 
would  appoint  compares.  In  my  State  of 
Oregon,  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court 
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and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon.  If  anybody  seriously  suggested 
in  Oregon  that  the  mayor  of  my  city  was 
to  appoint  the  circuit  court  judges  and 
the  State  supreme  coiu-t  justices,  they 
would  be  laughed  out  of  the  place;  yet 
the  elected  Mayor  under  the  committee 
bill  appoints  all  of  these  judges. 

Also,  the  elected  Mayor  irnder  the 
committee  bill — and  I  understand  under 
the  committee  print — appoints  the  chief 
of  police.  This  Is  quite  a  difference,  and 
to  me  it  Is  a  critical  one.  Under  the  sub- 
stitute bill  we  have  an  appointed  Mayor 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  ap- 
pointed Mayor  then  appoints  the  chief 
of  police.  Think— if  you  wUl— of  those 
who  have  been  politically  active  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — and  who/fave  won 
elective  office.  Think  of  thtf  political 
pressures  of  their  followers.  Are  you 
willing  to  have  each  and  any  one  of 
them — if  elected  Mayor — appoint  the 
chief  of  police  with  authority  over  the 
Capitol— the  House  Office  Buildings. 

I  recall  a  statement  that  President 
Johnson  made  that  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  quote  every  word  correctly. 

This  was  when  he  was  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  He  said  and  this  may  not 
be  word  for  word — but  substantively  is 
accurate: 

Legislation  must  be  considered  not  In  the 
light  of  the  benefits  It  would  convey  If  prop- 
erly administered,  but  in  the  wrongs  that 
would  be  c»mmitted  if  improperly  adminis- 
tered. 

I  beg  the  Members  to  consider  the  vote 
that  they  are  going  to  cast  tomorrow  and 
to  think  of  this:  that  legislation  must  be 
considered  not  in  the  light  of  the  benefits 
that  will  be  conveyed  if  properly  admin- 
istered, but  the  wrongs  that  would  be 
committed  if  improperly  administered. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  Because  the 
chief  of  police  imder  the  committee  bill — 
and  as  I  understand,  under  the  commit- 
tee print — would  have  jurisdiction  over 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
enclave — that  I  would  like  to  see  eventu- 
ally as  the  Federal  City  forever  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government, 
forever  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  535 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  are 
elected  from  each  and  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  bill,  and 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  com- 
mittee print  to  see  if  it  still  remains  in 
there,  but  as  I  understand  it,  we  would 
have  neighborhood  councils  and  I  believe 
that  these  are  federally  financed.  Then 
these  neighborhood  councils  would  or- 
ganize and  have  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. I  have  no  objection  to  neighbor- 
hood participation.  I  encourage  it.  I 
question  setting  It  up  by  statue  and  fed- 
erally financing  them. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
countless  problems  that  we  had  with  the 
war  on  poverty.  Those  members  who  were 
here  in  the  mid  and  late  1960's  can  re- 
member the  debates  we  had  over  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation"  where  we  In 
effect  took  away  from  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  the  rights  to 
make  those  responsible  decisions,  and  we 
gave  the  authority  under  the  statute  to 
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neighborhood  groups  who  supposedly 
were  to  operate  in  an  advisory  role.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  small  partcipatlon— the 
demagogs  took  over.  Patrick  Moynihan 
wrote  a  book  on  the  shortcomings  of 
maximum  feasible  participation.  Tom 
Wolfe  wrote  the  Intriguing  book  "More 
Moving  the  Flak  Catchers."  Read  them. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  But  because 
such  groups  could  point  to  their  author- 
ity In  the  congressionally  passed  law, 
they  could  be  special  groups — perhaps 
very  limited  in  numbers — but  loud  In 
voice  who  could  put  unlimited  pressure 
upon  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  at  any 
time  that  they  felt  their  particular  in- 
terests were  not  being  met. 

These  same  neighborhood  councils 
could  put  that  same  kind  of  pressure 
upon  the  elected  mayor  and  the  elected 
city  councilmen. 

I  think  the  provision  for  federally  fi- 
nanced neighborhood  councils  is  a  very 
unwise  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat,  the  leg- 
islation ought  to  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  wrongs  that  might  be  done 
if  not  properly  administered. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  other  matter — and. 
if  I  am  wrong,  and  it  is  not  in  the  new 
committee  print  of  today — then  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
correct  me.  As  I  understand  it  major 
changes  to  conform  to  our  substitute  bill 
have  been  made  in  the  appropriations 
process.  Again— at  least  until  the  bill 
comes  out  of  conference — the  Congress 
would  have  the  right  to  consider  appro- 
priations on  a  line  item  basis. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
still  in  the  committee  print  a  bonding 
provision  up  to  14  percent  of  the  city 
revenue.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman win  yield,  yes.  In  no  year  can 
the  amortization  costs  of  all  of  the  bonds 
exceed  14  percent  of  the  revenue. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Let  me  express  my  concern  here.  In 
Oregon,  every  single  tax  measure  is  sub- 
ject to  a  referral,  a  vote  by  the  people. 
We  have  a  6-percent  limitation  in  Ore- 
gon on  tax  levies.  I  know  that  some 
States  have  more  than  6  percent.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  committee  arrived  at  the 
14  percent.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
great  psychological  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  go  to  the  polls  to 
consider  a  tax  measure  on  a  bond  issue  up 
to  14  percent  of  the  District's  revenue, 
and  the  way  a  resident  in  my  State  would 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  a  similar 
measure. 

When  I  go  to  the  polls  In  Oregon,  and 
when  my  fellow  Oregonlans  go  and  vote 
"yes"  on  a  tax  measure  or  a  bond  issue, 
they  know  that  no  one  is  going  to  ball 
them  out.  They  know  that  if  they  vote 
that  tax  issue  or  that  bond  issue,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  It.  I  think  this  Is  a 
critical  difference,  because  I  believe  that 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


and  with  some  historical  justification, 
might  well  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for 
these  improvements  or  whatever  it  might 
be  up  to  the  14  percent  with  the  thought 
in  the  back  of  their  heads  that  if  they 
were  not  able  to  make  the  payments, 
Uncle  Sam  would  pick  up  the  tab.  That 
is  exactly  what  would  have  to  happen, 
because  if  they  were  not  able  to  repay 
it,  the  Members  would  be  faced  with  one 
of  two  alternatives:  that  of  watching 
the  District  of  Columbia  go  broke,  go 
into  bankruptcy,  or  pick  up  the  tab. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  refer 
to  the  year  1871  when  there  was  home 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  they 
had  some  of  the  provisions — not  nearly 
as  many  as  in  the  committee  bill,  but 
they  had  some  of  these  provisions:  dur- 
ing those  years  they  ran  the  District 
into  so  much  debt  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  rescinded— in  the 
1870's— the  home  rule  which  had  been 
granted  and  as  I  understand  it — the  main 
reason  was  because  of  the  amount  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  pay  for 
the  debts  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  run  up. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
consider  all  of  the  alternatives  which 
are  available  and  compare  the  most  re- 
cently revised  committee  biU  and  the 
substitutes  Mr.  Nelsen  and  I  are  offering 

Do  you  want  the  Federal  interest  pro- 
tected? Is  there  any  reason  a  locally 
elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  should 
insist  on  control  over  the  Federal  tri- 
angle, the  Capitol— the  Federal  build- 
ings? Should  any  mayor— elected  or  ap- 
point,ed— appoint  judges— with  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  circuit  coiut  Judges  or 
State  supreme  coiu-t  Judges.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  Issues  for  tomorrow's 
votes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in 
favor  of  the  form  that  is  before  us  now. 
It  is  entitled  "Committee  Print"  and  just 
came  off  of  the  presses  today.  I  think  that 
the  committee  print  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, and  especially  In  the  area  of 
what  the  relationship  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  Congre!5s  will  be 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Really  the 
relationship,  if  this  legislation  is  passed, 
will  be  the  same  relationship  that  Con- 
gress now  has  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget,  that  no  money  can  be  spent 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  appro- 
priation Is  specifically  authorized  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations In  the  Hou.se  and  in  the 
Senate. 

This  was  the  major  compromise  over 
the  weekend,  so  that  we  have  no  change 
at  all  on  budgetarj-  control  when  we  are 
discussing  who  will  run  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  cannot  say  I  am 
overjoyed  by  this  compromise  because  I 
felt  that  much  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  ral-sed  by  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  District.  They  nave  to  pay  the 
taxes.  They  pay  taxes,  and  if  they  raise 
about  65  percent  of  their  budget,  still  all 
of  this  has  to  go  through  Congress  on  a 
line-item  basis.  But  it  was  the  wisdom  in 
the  various  sessions  we  had  over  the 
weekend  that  it  would  be  best  that  we  not 
cliange  this  and  that  the  appropriations 
process  be  exactly  the  same  appropria- 
tions process  that  we  have  now. 

There  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  bonding  indebtedness  of  the 
District.  Under  the  proposal  before  us 
there  are  two  ways  that  the  District  can 
get  bond -type  money  for  capital  projects. 
One  IS  the>  can  do  just  what  they  are 
doing  now.  They  can  be  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  bor- 
row from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  then 
amortize  that  loan  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury just  as  they  would  get  money  from  a 
bond  issue. 

The  second  way  is  the  specific  authori- 
zation in  this  bill  to  allow  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  go  into  either  general  obligation 
bonds  or  revenue  bonds.  These  would  be 
amortized  in  the  same  way. 

The  top  limit  is  14  percent  in  that  the 
principal  and  interest  payments  of  all 
the  total  bond  issues  and  the  bonds  from 
the  Treasury  cannot  be  over  14  percent 
of  the  total  District  budget  for  any  one 
year.  I  think  this  is  reasonable. 

There  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  says 
if  the  District  cannot  pay  on  their  bond 
issues  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
going  to  bail  them  out.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  in  the  same  position  £is  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  whether 
it  be  Los  Angeles  or  Cincinnati  or 
Charlotte  or  wherever  It  might  be,  in 
that  a  general  obligation  bond  issue  Is 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
any  jurisdiction  and,  therefore,  would 
have  the  first  dip  really  into  the  money 
raised  by  that  jurisdiction. 

In  this  language  it  is  specifically  said 
that  neither  the  Maj'or  nor  the  Council 
shall  even  come  to  the  budget  if  that 
14-percent  figure  is  broken.  I  do  not 
think  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
even  if  that  figure  were  broken  by  the 
Mayor  or  the  City  Council,  would  ever 
agree  to  having  the  14 -percent  figure 
breached  unless  there  was  a  dire  emer- 
gency, and  then  it  would  be  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  appropriate 
that  money  through  a  Federal  pajrment. 
There  is  one  other  thing.  I  do  not  care 
how  many  bond  Issues  are  passed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia;  what  a  bond  Issue 
does  is  authorize  money  that  can  be  spent 
for  a  specific  pumo.se,  and  then,  there- 
fore, if  money  is  to  be  expended  from  a 
bond  Is.sue  that  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate,  so  we  have  no  runaway  bond- 
ing in  this  bill. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  solid  bill.  Much 
of  the  language  In  the  bill  which  deals 
with  the  development  of  a  financial  pro- 
gram develops  the  concept  of  program 
budgeting  and  renuirrs  thr't  there  be  a 
multlyear  plan.  Much  of  this  language 
has  been  worked  on  for  the  past  several 
months. 

In  fact,  it  was  even  picked  up  in  several 
of  the  substitutes  that  will  be  offered 
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tomorrow  because  I  do  not  think  the  Dis- 
trict has  had  a  sound  basis  for  planning 
the  future  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  had 
a  sound  basis  for  evaluating  present  and 
future  programs  by  using  the  budget  as  a 
really  positive  tool,  not  just  to  figure  out 
where  the  money  is  going  but  also  to  fig- 
ure out  and  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

It  is  very  specific  in  this  charter  be- 
cause it  seems  much  of  the  reservation  in 
this  House  has  been  because  of  the  fi- 
nancial provisions.  In  the  first  place  the 
Mayor  has  the  duty  to  audit  all  the  books 
of  all  his  departments.  In  the  second 
place  there  ic  created  the  post  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  auditor  and  he  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  co'mcll 
vnih  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  auditor  has 
the  duty  and  the  power  to  audit  all  the 
books  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ir  be- 
half of  the  city  council  or  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  district  of  Columbia.  In  the 
third  place  at  the  back  of  the  bill  we  also 
have  the  General  Accovmting  Office  audit 
of  the  books.  All  the  books  shall  be  made 
avaUable  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  audit. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  solid  bill.  I  think 
the  financial  controls  are  stringent.  I 
think  it  offers  a  concept  of  projection  of 
budget  cost,  multlyear  plans,  and  pro- 
gram budgeting. 

I  do  know  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee we  have  spent  6  months  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  bill.  I  would 
ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  when  the  commit- 
tee print  comes  up  for  a  vote  tomorrow 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
valuable  contribution,  not  only  that 
which  he  has  just  articulated  but  also 
all  through  the  proceedings  since  Feb- 
ruary 8,  when  examination  of  this  mat- 
ter was  begim  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  those  sections  of 
the  committee's  home  rule  substitute 
which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  issue 
before  us  today— the  provisions  which 
will  allow  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  elect  their  local  govern- 
ment— a  Mayor  and  a  Council — just  as 
the  citizens  of  most  of  the  other  com- 
munities across  our  Nation  do. 

To  me,  this  represents  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  precept  of  democ- 
racy—the right  of  self-determination. 

Summarizing  briefly,  the  committee 
bill  calls  for  a  Mayor  and  13  Coimcil- 
men,  elected  to  serve  4-year  terms.  The 
Coimcll  is  to  consist  of  one  member 
elected  from  each  of  the  District's  eight 
wards  and  five  members  from  the  district 
at  large.  A  Council  Chairman  is  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  five  at-large 
members  by  majority  vote  of  the  full 
Council.  The  Council  Chairman  will 
serve  1-year  terms. 

As  other  speakers  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  unique  nature  of  Washing- 
ton as  our  Nation's  Capital  city  dictates 
that  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  shared  in  large  measure 
with  Federal  officials— and  ample  provi- 


sion has  been  made  to  insure  that  appro- 
priate Federal  controls  are  maintained. 
However,  I  wish  to  speak  today  about 
those  aspects  of  municipal  government, 
the  protection  of  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  who  live  and  do 
business  in  the  District,  which  are  essen- 
tially local  in  natiue. 

I  speak  as  one  with  some  experience 
in  local  municipal  politics,  having  mount- 
ed a  campaign  for  mayor  of  my  home 
city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  several  years  ago. 
While  my  campaign  unfortunately  fell 
a  few  votes  short,  the  experience  of  that 
campaign  was  invaluable  to  me.  It  taught 
me  lessons  that  serve  me  well  today  as 
a  representative  of  my  District  in  Con- 
gress. As  a  candidate  for  mayor,  I  went 
out  into  my  home  community  as  I  never 
in  my  life  had  done  before.  I  appeared 
before  groups,  I  rang  doorbells,  and  I 
talked  to  people  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
shopping  centers. 

It  was  an  unparaUeled  educational  ex- 
perience. I  ILstened  carefully  to  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  sectors 
of  the  community.  I  learned  about  the 
problems  of  their  everyday  existence  in 
the  city,  I  learned  of  their  aspirations, 
I  learned  how  they  felt  about  a  greet  va- 
riety of  issues— and  why  they  felt  that 
way. 

It  was  an  experience  which  no  appoint- 
ed official  could  ever  fully  appreciate. 
Whatever  imperfections  may  surface 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  our 
elective  politics,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
screening  and  sifting  which  occurs  when 
candidates  submit  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  the  electorate  is  overwhelm- 
ingly beneficial. 

As  I  stand  today  In  this  Chamber,  I 
wonder  how  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues — who  have  passed  the  test  of 
voter  selection — would  be  here  today  If 
we  held  our  jobs  by  virtue  of  appointment 
of  some  higher  authority  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  needs 
of  our  home  districts.  How  many  of  us 
would  have  the  contacts,  or  connections, 
or  whatever  It  takes  to  win  appointment? 
And  how  free  would  we  be  to  work  our 
conscience,  if  we  were  beholden  to  an 
appointive  authority? 

My  colleagues.  I  believe  we,  better  than 
most,  know  in  our  hearts  that  there  Is 
just  no  substitute  for  a  system  which 
holds  public  officials  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  they  serve.  And  we  know 
there  is  no  better  way  to  attain  such 
responsiveness  than  through  the  process 
of  free  and  open  elections. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  briefiy 
comment  on  the  proposed  composition 
of  the  District  Council  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislation.  In  Louisville,  our  en- 
tire 12-member  board  of  aldermen  Is 
elected  at  lar^e  by  city  wide  vote,  al- 
though each  must  live  In  the  ward  he  Is 
to  represent.  Frankly,  I  find  that  method 
of  election  deficient. 

The  committee  bUl  provides  first  for 
direct  election  of  one  councilman  bv  the 
voters  in  each  of  the  district's  eight 
wards.  This  should  provide  spokesmen 
for  viewpoints  that  may  be  unique  to  one 
neighborhood  of  one  sector  of  the  city. 
Second,  there  are  to  be  five  at-Iarge 
councilmen,    whose    constituency    and 
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viewpoint  will  be  the  welfare  and  best 
interest  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  two-track  approach. 

Finally,  I  would  jxist  like  to  note  that 
several  substitutes  for  H.R.  9682  have 
been  introduced.  Some,  I  think,  do  vio- 
lence to  the  proposition  of  establishing  a 
responsive,  elected  local  government. 

One  would  have  a  Presidentially- 
appointed  mayor,  who  by  the  simple 
stroke  of  his  pen  could  veto  the  work  of 
the  elected  council.  Another  would  retro- 
cede  the  largest  part  of  the  District  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  without  making  clear 
provision  as  to  what  sort  of  government 
Washingtonians  might  ultimately  expect. 
These  substitutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not 
satisfy  my  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
such  piu-ases  as  "self-determination"  or 
"home  rule."  They  should  be  rejected. 
The  committee  substitute  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matstjnaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  add  my  support 
to  the  many  and  diverse  voices  calling 
for  passage  of  H.R.  9682,  a  bill  aimed  at 
effecting  a  measure  of  self-determination 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  without  any 
reservations  whatsoever  that  nowhere  in 
America  should  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy be  more  firmly  established  than  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  However,  democ- 
racy is  at  its  weakest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  it  stands  noticeably  as  a 
bastion  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. By  a  cruel  irony,  a  nation  founded 
as  a  haven  from  tyranny  and  oppression 
denies  to  the  citizens  of  its  Capital  City 
the  very  blessings  for  which  it  stands. 
Incredible  but  true,  it  is  still  accurate 
to  describe  the  District  of  Colximbla  as 
"America's  last  colony." 

Fresh  in  my  memory  is  Hawaii's  own 
struggle  for  self-determination.  For  far 
too  many  years,  the  Congress  decided 
the  destiny  of  Hawaii  while  its  citizens 
had  little  or  no  voice  in  their  own  affairs. 
Many  years  of  my  life  were  devoted  to 
Hawaii's  struggle  for  statehood,  and  as 
I  walked  the  Halls  of  Congress  trying 
to  develop  support  for  Hawaii's  cause.  I 
encountered  many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments I  now  hear  advanced  against  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
no  more  impressed  now  than  I  was  then 
by  these  same  arguments. 

I  am  sure  the  historians  in  this  House 
are  familiar  with  No.  43  of  the  Federalist 
Papers  in  which  James  Madison,  one  of 
the  principle  architects  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  wrote  that  the  prospective 
inhabitants  of  the  Federal  City  "will  have 
had  their  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
government  which  is  to  exercise  puthor- 
ity  over  them." 

Madison  was  making  clear  his  stand 
against  any  form  of  colonial  status  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  citizens  of  Washington  deserve  to 
share  In  the  right  of  self-government, 
the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 
Passage  of  H.R.  9682  will  symbolize  our 
commitment  to  our  heritage  and  to  the 


cause  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice 
for  all  our  citizens. 

Today,  the  citizens  of  Washington  are 
virtually  disenfranchised.  They  are 
allowed  the  "privilege"  of  paying  taxes, 
but  not  the  right  of  selecting  their  own 
government,  or  determining  how  those 
t?x  revenues  will  be  spent.  They  do 
choose  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  but  he  is 
a  nonvoting  Delegate.  Their  right  to  help 
shape  their  own  governmental  struc- 
tures is  limited  to  selecting  a  School 
Board. 

Not  since  1874  have  these  disen- 
francised  Americans  controlled  their 
own  affairs.  After  a  century  of  an  in- 
tolerable situation,  it  is  imp)eratlve  that 
we  right  this  wrong,  and  pass  H.R. 
9682. 

Home  rule  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  nor 
should  it  be.  It  is  a  goal  which  has  borne 
the  endorsements  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kermedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon.  In  discussing  the  principle  of 
self-determination  in  1960,  the  late  Pres- 
ident Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

Human  beings  everywhere,  simply  as  an 
Inalienable  right  of  birth,  should  have  free- 
dom to  choose  their  guiding  phUosophy, 
their  form  of  government,  their  methods  of 
progress. 

How  appropriate  his  remarks  are  for 
the  issue  before  us  here  today. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  one  of  the  final  chapters  in  America's 
long  struggle  to  secure  freedom  for  all  its 
people.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of 
Hawaii's  struggle  for  statehood.  As  a 
Representative  of  the  youngest  State  in 
the  Union.  I  am  equally  as  proud  to  stand 
here  before  you  today,  urging  passage  of 
H.R.  9682.  Commitment  to  our  Nation's 
heritage  demands  that  we  finally  real- 
ize self-determination  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Let  us  wipe  out  the  last 
vestige  of  colonialism  in  America. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  5-ield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Goverimient  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  H.R. 
9682.  will  assist  the  local  government  to 
coordinate  and  rationalize  the  existing 
series  of  overlapping  laws  governing  the 
planning,  zoning,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  recognizes  the  unique  character  of 
the  District  and  would  protect  the  three 
basic  functions  of  the  city  regarding  its 
physical  development.  These  functions 
are:  first,  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  Nation;  second,  the  home  of  750,000 
people  and  numerous  places  of  business; 
and  third,  the  center  of  a  region  with 
nearly  3,000,000  people. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government — the  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion— identified  as  a  serious  obstacle  to 
effective  local  government  the  incredible 
fragmentation  and  lack  of  coordination 
among  agencies  with  planning  respon- 
sibilities in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
fragmentation  among  agencies  derives 
from  a  series  of  separate  laws  governing 
zoning,  planning,  urban  renewal,  and 
public  housing  enacted  by  tlie  Congress 


to  meet  immediate  problems  between 
1920  and  1946  and  not  substantially  re- 
vised jince  each  law  was  enacted. 

The  District  has  a  crazy  quilt  of  agen- 
cies— some  local,  some  Federal — that 
plan  land  use,  roads,  schools,  parks, 
monuments,  public  buildings,  renewal 
and  housing  projects.  The  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission— NCPC— has 
the  major  Federal  and  District  planning 
role  but  it  cannot  affect  local  planning 
because  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  District 
government. 

At  the  same  time,  because  NCPC  is 
designated  as  the  District's  planning 
agency,  the  District  has  no  central  plan- 
ning authority  of  its  own.  The  result  is 
an  implanned  municipal  government. 
The  resultant  fragmentation  produces 
InefiBciency  and  imposes  hardship  on 
local  citizens  and  businesses  because  of 
inordinate  delay  in  reaching  decisions. 
The  lack  of  a  legal  planning  mandate 
also  creates  coordination  problems  for 
the  District  government  and  between  the 
District  government  and  other  agencies. 

H.R.  9682  recognizes  that  a  solution 
to  this  fragmentation  of  planning  is  es- 
sential for  effective  and  efficient  local 
government.  In  this  regard,  the  bill  fol- 
lows the  major  planning,  zoning,  and  re- 
development organizational  recommen- 
dations of  the  Nelsen  commission.  The 
bill  will:  first,  strengthen  the  role  of 
NCPC  as  the  principal  planning  agency 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  city 
and  in  National  Capital  region  as  a 
whole;  second,  permit  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  comprehensive 
physical,  social,  economic,  and  transpor- 
tation planning  directed  at  the  needs  of 
the  residential  and  commercial  city ;  and 
tiilrd,  permit  an  on-going  system  of  co- 
ordination and  "checks  and  balances" 
between  the  Federal  and  local  Interests. 

Under  the  bill  the  function  of  local 
planning,  that  is.  planning  for  the  resi- 
dential and  commercial  city,  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  planning  staff  account- 
able to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  The 
bill  specifically  requires  that  citizens  and 
property  owners  be  consulted  in  local 
planning.  The  bill  also  directs  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  consult  v.ith  adja- 
cent Maryland  and  Virginia  jurisdictions 
on  plans  that  might  affect  these  areas. 

As  provided  in  the  bill,  the  Mayor 
would  propose  local  physical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  land  use  and  other  compre- 
hensive plans  to  the  City  Coimcil  for 
hearing  and  action  following  review  by 
citizens  and  comment  by  neighborhood 
planning  councils.  Council  approved 
plans  would  then  be  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission — 
NCJC — for  review  as  to  the  Impact  of 
local  plans  on  the  interests  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

NCPC  would  be  retained  as  the  princi- 
pal Federal  planning  body.  Its  member- 
ship would  continue  to  include  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  local  citizens  and  the  Mayor 
and  Chairman  of  the  City  Coimcll. 

The  bill  requires  coordination  in  Fed- 
eral and  local  planning  between  the  Dis- 
trict and  Federal  Governments.  In  the 
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event  that  conflicts  cannot  be  resolved. 
NCPC  can  veto  local  plans  found  to  Im- 
I>act  adversely  on  the  Federal  interest. 
After  adoption,  local  and  Federal  plans 
would  be  combined  into  a  single  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital. 
All  local  zoning  actions  must  not  be  in- 
consistent with  this  plan. 

The  bill  would  retain  a  five-member 
District  of  Colimibia  Zoning  Commission 
with  two  Federal  members — the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  a  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— and  a 
five-member  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment— BZA.  One  member  of  the  BZA 
would  continue  to  represent  the  interest 
of  NCPC.  and  one  the  Interest  of  the 
Zoning  Conmiission. 

The  Zoning  Commission  and  BZA 
would  continue  to  handle  zoning  cases 
and  applications  and  would  be  required 
to  follow  plans  approved  by  the  District 
government  and  NCPC.  This  Is  not  the 
case  currently.  In  fact,  the  bill  insures 
Federal -local  coordination  by  requiring 
the  Zoning  Commission  to  submit  all  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  zoning  regulations 
and  maps  for  review  by  NCPC  prior  to 
their  adoption. 

In  regard  to  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, the  bill  would  transfer  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority — 
NCHA — and  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency— RLA— to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  These  agencies  cur- 
rently operate  the  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  in  the  city. 
While  their  functions  are  purely  local, 
these  agencies  are  by  statute  federal 
agencies. 

Because  RLA  and  NCHA  are  not  Dis- 
trict agencies  and  because  the  District 
lacks  planning  authority,  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal  projects  are  difficult 
to  coordinate  with  mimiclpal  fimctlons 
such  as  street  cleaning,  trash  collection, 
recreation,  health  services  and  the  like. 
Those  that  suffer  the  most  from  this 
fragmentation  are  the  residents  of  urban 
renewal  areas  and  public  housing  proj- 
ects. Integration  of  RLA  and  NCHA  into 
the  municipal  government  can  assist  the 
District  to  administer  a  coordinated 
community  development  and  housing 
program  and  to  use  special  revenue 
sharing  funds— If  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— in  an  efficient  maimer. 

Delegation  of  planning  and  authority 
by  the  Congress  to  an  elected  Mayor  and 
City  Council  is  essential  to  an  effective 
local  government.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
local  government  can  operate  with  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  confidence  and  self  re- 
liance without  the  power  to  plan  land 
uses.  The  philosophy  of  H.R.  9682  is  tlaat 
planning  decisionmaking  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  electorate.  The  voters  will 
have  the  right  to  remove  officials  whose 
land-use  decisions  they  oppose.  In  this 
respect,  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  be- 
tween the  economic  development  of  the 
city  and  its  citizens  since,  in  the  end, 
tile  voters  control  the  process.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  quite  adequately  protects 
the  Federal  interest  in  careful  local  plan- 
ning. The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  a  Federal  body,  will  be  able 
to  exercise  a  veto  over  unwise  local  plan- 
ning decisions  that  would  render  less 
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effective  any  function  that  Is  essential 
to  the  Federal  establishment  at  the  seat 
of  government. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  In- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  we  have 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  14  Vj  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  minority  has  37^2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  balance  of  any 
time  I  have  in  excess  of  10  minutes  so 
that  I  may  reserve  10  minutes  for  the 
final  debate  tomorrow. 

May  I  ask  If  this  arrangement  is  sat- 
isfactory with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  Is  satisfactory  on  this  side.  We  have 
37  Vi  minutes  left  here,  and  I  have  two 
requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Except  for  that  10 
minutes. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dices)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  for  their  efforts 
which  culminate  this  afternoon  in  House 
consideration  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  my  opinion,  the 
revised  measure  which  the  committee 
will  offer  tomorrow  is  a  well-balanced 
plan  which  fully  protects  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  District  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  with  those  who 
interpret  the  constitutional  delegation 
of  congressional  power  to  "exclusive  leg- 
islation in  all  cases  whatever,  of  such 
District"  to  mean  that  there  csm  be  no 
intereference  by  a  State  in  District  af- 
fairs, rather  than  to  congressional  con- 
trol over  all  local  fimctlons.  In  Federalist 
Paper  No.  43.  James  Madison  specifically 
refers  to  the  possible  encroachment  by  a 
State  in  the  District's  proceedings.  Fur- 
thermore, he  clearly  defines  the  status 
of  those  citizens  residing  within  the  Dis- 
trict. As  he  wrote: 

They  will  have  had  their  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  government,  which  is  to  exercise 
authority  over  them;  as  a  municipal  legisla- 
ture for  local  purpores,  derived  from  their 
own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be  allowed  them. 

The  committee's  propsal  will  retiun 
to  local  residents  the  control  over  their 
own  affairs  which  Madison  assured  them 
they  would  have  and  which  they  indeed 
did  possess  over  100  years  ago.  It  will  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  will  end  the  pres- 
ent fragmented  governmentjreplacing  it 
with  a  streamlined  structure^hat  will  en- 
able It  to  effectively  meet  the  challenges 
of  administering  a  large  urban  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  quote  the  entire  clause  17  of 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
which  concerns  the  District  and  the  text 
of  Madison's  commentary  on  that  clause: 

Abticlk  I,  Section  8.  Clause  17 
To    exercise    exclusive    Legislation    in    all 
Cases   whatsoever,   over  such   District    (not 


exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may.  by  Ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exer- 
clfie  like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased 
by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the 
Erection  of  Ports.  Magazines.  Arsenals,  doclc- 
Years,  and  other  needful  Buildings. 

The  Pedekalist,  NrrMBna  XUU.  bt 
James  Madison 
The  Indispensable  necessity  of  complete  au- 
thority at  the  seat  of  government,  carries  its 
own  evidence  with  it.  It  U  a  power  exercised 
by  every  legislature  of  the  union,  I  might  say 
of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  su- 
premacy. Without  It,  not  only  the  public 
authority  might  be  insulted  and  ito  proceed- 
ings be  interrupted  with  Impunity,  but  a 
dependence  of  the  members  of  the  general 
government  on  the  state  comprehending  the 
seat  of  the  government,  for  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty,  might  bring  on  the 
national  councils  an  Imputation  of  awe  or 
Influence,  equally  dishonorable  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  disaatlsfactory  to  the  other 
members  of  the  confederacy.  This  considera- 
tion has  the  more  weight,  as  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  public  improvements  at  the 
stationary  residence  of  the  government, 
would  be  both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  single  state,  and  would 
create  so  many  obstacles  to  a  removal  of  the 
government,  as  stUl  further  to  abridge  its 
necessary  independence.  The  extent  of  th'r 
federal  district  is  sufficiently  circumscribed 
to  satisfy  every  jealousy  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture. And  as  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this 
use  with  the  consent  of  the  state  ceding  It; 
as  the  state  will  no  doubt  provide  in  the 
compact  for  the  rights  and  the  consent  of 
the  citizens  inhabiting  it;  as  the  inhabitants 
will  find  sufficient  inducements  of  interest  to 
become  willing  parties  to  the  cession;  as  they 
will  have  had  their  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  government,  which  is  to  exercise  author- 
ity over  them;  as  a  municipal  legislature  for 
local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suf- 
frages, will  of  course  be  aUowed  them;  and 
as  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
part  of  it,  to  concur  in  the  cession,  will  be 
derived  from  the  whole  people  of  the  state,  in 
their  adoption  of  the  constitution,  every 
imaginable  objection  seems  to  be  obviated. 

The  necessity  of  a  like  authority  over  forta. 
magazines,  etc.,  established  by  the  general 
government,  is  not  less  evident.  The  public 
money  expended  on  such  places,  and  the 
public  property  deposited  in  them,  require, 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  particular  state.  Nor  would  it 
be  proper  for  the  places  on  which  the  secu- 
rity of  the  entire  union  may  depend,  to  be 
In  any  degree  dependent  on  a  particular 
member  of  it.  All  objections  and  scruples  are 
here  also  obviated,  by  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  the  states  concerned  in  every  such 
establishment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  what  I  believe  to  be  H  R. 
9682, and  deplore  the  uncertain  condi- 
tions under  which  we  are  considering  tills 
bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here,  dated  Septem- 
ber 11.  1973.  a  copy  of  H.R.  9682  commit- 
ted to  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  I 
also  have  in  my  hand  a  legislative  digest 
that  explains  the  original  H.R.  9682. 
Furthermore  I  have  in  my  hand  a  "Dear 
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Colleague"  letter  I  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  this  morning  talking 
about  six  major  changes  they  will  make 
In  H.R.  9682. 

I  have  heard  within  just  the  last  few 
minutes  that  the  committee  print  is  fi- 
nally off  the  press,  and  yet  we  are  con- 
cluding debate  without  having  even  seen 
a  full  committee  print. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  to- 
day that  things  have  changed  tremen- 
dously since  our  Founding  Fathers  se- 
lected Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  national 
capital. 

Incidentally,  everything  we  do  in  this 
bill  may  be  an  exercise  in  futility  because 
the  Constitution  definitely  states  that 
Congress  will  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  as  things  stand 
today  this  is  our  national  city,  it  is  our 
Federal  city,  and  the  fact  is  that  this 
city  belongs  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

All  of  the  Federal  buildings  con- 
structed here  and,  yes,  a  large  part  of 
the  municipal  buildings,  have  been  con- 
structed by  tax  dollars  taken  from  peo- 
ple all  over  this  country.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  here  In 
^__^^isliington  are  paid  by  tax  dollars  taken 
f sbm  people  all  over  this  coimtry,  and 
these  Federal  jobs,  of  course,  generate 
additional  jobs. 

Furthermore,  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  and  every  year  go  into  the  an- 
nual budget  of  this,  our  national  city. 
In  grant  money  we  spend  per  capita  on 
Washington.  D.C..  our  national  city, 
more  Federal  grant  money  than  on  any 
other  city. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  did  permit 
the  Washington  School  Board  directors 
to  be  elected  by  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  former  elected 
president  of  the  Washington,  DC.  school 
board,  Marion  Barry,  weis  a  man  who  had 
been  arrested  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  a  man  who  made  a  failure  of  the 
Pride  program  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  when  we  were  all  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Pride  program  achieving 
great  success. 

Rather  recently  1  examined  some  of 
the  facilities  in  our  Washington,  D.C., 
schools,  and  I  could  not  really  believe 
what  I  was  looking  at.  the  equipment  was 
so  old  and  the  conditions  so  deplorable. 
Yet.  here  in  this  District  of  Columbia 
we  are  spending  per  pupil  on  education 
as  much  money  as  we  are  spending  in 
some  of  the  finest  school  districts  In  this 
country.  I  cannot  help  but  ask  myself, 
"where  is  the  money  going?" 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  been 
attracted  to  Washington,  D.C.,  because 
of  the  numerous  Federal  jobs  available, 
and  the  numerous  other  opportualtles 
which  Federal  employees  generate,  and 
these  people  came  here  knowing  that 
Washington,  D.C..  Is  governed  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii said  that  the  same  argtiments  were 
used  against  Hawaii  becoming  a  State, 
that  were  used  today.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Federal  city  in  Hawaii.  I  was  happy 
to  see  Hawaii  become  a  State.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  conditions  that  apply 


to  Hawaii  apply  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Fiu-thermore.  virtually  any  other  sec- 
tion of  our  country  that  had  enough 
space  within  which  to  locate  the  Federal 
city  would  be  glad  to  take  this  Federal 
city  with  all  of  its  Federal  jobs  and  all 
of  the  tremendously  favorable  Impact 
on  their  economy,  into  that  Stat«,  and  I 
am  certain  they  would  give  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  the  right  to  gov- 
ern the  Federal  city.  I  am  confident  that 
if  a  Federal  city  were  built  elsewhere 
we  would  not  have  such  a  tremendous 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  as  we 
have  in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  regret  the  racial  overtones  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  issue  because 
they  do  not  belong  in  this  issue. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
born  specifically  on  Pittsburgh's  north 
side.  I  am  a  product  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  school  system.  Neither  Pennsyl- 
vania nor  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
have  ever  approved  of  segregation. 

The  fact  remains  that  home  rule  for 
the  Federal  city  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  wrong,  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  vote  against  H.R. 
9682  in  whatever  form  it  finally  emerges. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R.  9682. 

I  oppose  the  bill  for  a  nimiber  of  rea- 
sons, two  of  which  are  directly  related  to 
matters  affecting  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.  These  are  matters  of 
concern  to  your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

First,  under  the  bill  as  presented,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
would  become  a  locally  controlled 
agency.  The  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion provides  for  an  even  split  between 
officers  or  appointees  of  the  executive 
branch  and  members  who  would  probably 
be  Inclined  to  favor  District  of  Colum- 
bia interests.  There  is  a  body  of  opinion, 
however,  which  feels  that  some  of  the 
Presidential  appointees  might  be  unable 
to  maintain  their  position  with  regard  to 
conflicting  Federal  and  local  Interests. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, therefore,  could  become  a  means 
through  which  the  local  residents  would 
make  final  decisions  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  interest  with  re- 
gard to  defense  needs  in  the  Washington 
area.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  would  have  virtual  veto 
power  over  decisions  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  built  on  local  militai-y 
installations. 

The  extent  of  this  veto  power  Is  some- 
what In  doubt.  However,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  received  expert  legal 
opinion  which  Indicates  that  such  veto 
power  prevails  over  various  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  acts  unless  spe- 
cifically prohibited.  The  legal  experts 
claim  that  this  veto  of  Public  Law  by  a 
local  agency  may  even  apply  In  time  of 
war.  No  local  government  should  be 
awarded  such  broad  powers  over  defense 
matters  or  over  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  the  bUl  provides  for  an  elected 
mayor    for    the    District    of    Columbia 


rather  than  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  his- 
torically close  working  relationship  be- 
tween  the  Mayor  and  the  President  who 
appoints  him  would  be  diluted  if  the 
Mayor  were  elected  rather  than  ap- 
pointed. 

The  loss  of  this  closeness  is  particu- 
larly significant  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  times 
of  civil  disturbance.  Under  section  39- 
603  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  the 
Mayor  may  ask  the  President  for  militia 
assistance  to  local  police  forces  by  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  in  times  of  riot  or 
mob  violence.  Over  the  past  6  years,  on 
24  separate  occasions,  the  Mayor  has 
asked  the  Commander  In  Chief  for  Na- 
tional Guard  assistance  to  local  authori- 
ties in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Upon  receipt  of 
proper  authorization,  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard  has  then  ordered  out  his 
forces  and  the  Mayor  has  given  them  oCQ- 
cial  local  status  as  special  policemen. 
This  procedure  has  never  caused  a  sig- 
nificant problem  because  the  Mayor,  as  a 
Presidential  appointee,  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  political  pressures 
which  face  an  elected  ofBclal. 

We  have  all  seen  how  difficult  It  is. 
politically,  for  an  elected  ofBcial  to  call 
out  the  National  Guard.  We  have  seen 
damage  to  public  and  private  property 
exceed  that  which  would  have  accrued 
had  there  been  timely  decisions  to  call 
out  the  National  Guard.  The  reluctance 
of  a  State  Governor  to  take  this  action 
is  understandable  because  of  the  poten- 
tial political  repercussions  Involved.  This 
reluctance  would  be  magnified  many 
times  in  terms  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's unique  situation,  if  a  mayor  were 
required  to  make  this  decision. 

Under  this  bill,  the  President  would 
have  to  await  a  request  from  a  locally 
elected  mayor  before  he  could  order  out 
non-federallzed  National  Guardsmen. 
Of  course,  the  President  could  still  order 
out  a  federalized  National  Guard,  or  the 
Congress  could  ask  the  President  to  do 
so,  but  there  would  be  an  increased  re- 
luctance in  both  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  if  the  decision  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  a  locally 
elected  official. 

There  have  been  recent  disturbances 
in  Washington,  one  of  which  was  spe- 
cifically organized  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  standstill.  Over  80.000  man- 
days  of  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  support  have  been  required  to 
maintain  the  peace  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  since  late  1967.  This  figure 
does  not  include  almost  12.000  man-days 
of  additional  support  by  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guardsmen  in  a  standby 
alert  status.  With  this  experience  In 
mind.  I  believe  It  would  be  unwarranted 
and  unwise  to  change  the  relationship 
between  the  Mayor  and  the  President 
and  assume  the  risk  of  additional  dam- 
age in  and  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  articulated  only 

two  objections  to  the  bill.  There  are, 

however,  many,  many  more.  I  urge  my 

colleagues  to  defeat  H.R.  9682. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  issue 
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in  this  debate  is  whether  or  not  800.000 
Americans  are  to  have  proper  representa- 
tion. This  issue  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
country's  political  history.  Representa- 
tion is  what  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
all  about.  The  Civil  War  brought  about 
the  full  recognition  of  the  black  man  as 
a  human  being  and  along  with  that  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  someone  of  his 
own  choosing. 

In  discussing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
proposed  Federal  District.  James  Madi- 
son, the  author  of  the  Constitution,  said 
in  Federalist  Paper  No.  43 : 

•  •  •  a  municipal  legislature  for  local 
purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrage, 
will  of  course  be  allowed  to  them. 

He  was  right;  a  local  government 
structure  was  operated  by  the  District 
citizens  for  72  years.  But  ever  since  that 
time  the  Federal  District  has  been  run 
by  Congress  and  the  President  through 
a  temporary  government  structure  in- 
stituted in  1874. 

Since  that  time  the  Supreme  Court  In 
a  unanimous  opinion  ha.s  said : 

•  •  •  Congress  may  grant  seU-rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  has  passed  eight  self-gov- 
ernment bills.  And  Washington,  D.C.  has 
become  the  ninth  largest  city  in  the 
United  States. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  District 
has  more  people  than  some  States  do. 
Yet  Congress,  more  specifically  the  House 
of  Representatives,  continues  to  deprive 
the  people  of  Washington,  DC,  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  taken  for 
granted  by  every  other  citizen  of  this 
country.  Why  will  not  the  House  let 
the  Nation's  Capital  determine  its  own 
priorities  and  solutions  to  its  problems? 

Under  congressional  rule  more  than 
half  of  Washington  has  become  a  slum. 
A  city  that  should  be  a  model  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  dis- 
grace. Who  is  responsible  for  this?  Not 
the  FKwr  black  and  Hispanic  peoples  who 
can  do  nothing  about  the  higher  prices 
they  must  pay  because  they  live  In  a 
ghetto.  Not  the  appointed  officials  who 
have  no  power  to  initiate  local  programs 
that  would  reduce  the  problems  of  the 
city.  The  people  who  are  responsible  for 
■g  this  city  are  right  here  In  this  Chamber. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  there  are  some 
of  my  colleagues  here  who  do  not  care 
what  happens  to  the  rest  of  this  city  and 
its  people  as  long  as  the  Federal  enclave 
and  the  downtowTi  district  are  main- 
tained. We  are  responsible  for  this  city. 
It  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  city  that  has  more  people 
in  it  than  some  States  do  when  we  have 
no  interests  or  constituents  here.  What 
do  we  know  or  care  about  what  happens 
on  14th  Street  or  in  the  Shaw  area. 

Our  Interests  have  been  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  not  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  When  faced  with  a  conflict 
of  Interests  between  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  our  constituents  back  In  our 
home  districts  It  Is  only  normal  that  we 
have  represented  our  home  districts  in- 
terests over  any  others.  What  business 
do  we  have  running  the  city?  None.  The 
people  of  Washington  know  what  is  best 
for  themselves — we  do  not.  How  can  we 


be  responsible  for  a  city  that  cannot  turn 
us  out  of  office  if  we  do  not  represent  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

That  is  why  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  need  somebody  to  represent 
them  and  to  take  up  all  of  their  prob- 
lems. Whatever  our  good  intentions  and 
wishes,  it  is  Impractical  and  unreason- 
able for  us  to  try  and  make  laws  con- 
cerning the  District  of  Columbia.  Basi- 
cally all  we  should  be  concerned  about  Is 
the  Federal  interest  and  not  tlie  interests 
of  the  city.  There  should  be  some  body 
or  structiu-e  that  can  advocate  the  Dis- 
trict's position  on  matters  concerning  it- 
self. This  present  system  is  denying  the 
reality  of  American  democracy  for  800.- 
000  people.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  be 
revolutionary  in  supporting  this  bill,  I 
am  asking  you  to  adhere  to  the  basic 
American  principles  in  which  we  believe 
and  which  many  of  us  have  fought  for 
throughout  the  world. 

The  record  of  Congress  in  administer- 
ing the  District  of  Coliunbia  speaks 
clearly  in  favor  of  self-government.  A  re- 
cent statement  by  Chief  Wilson  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  police  depart- 
ment Illustrates  my  point: 

Pew  would  disagree  that  crime  reductions 
of  the  past  three  years  reflect  In  large  meas- 
ure massive  Federal  Initiatives,  both  In  Presi- 
dential leadership  and  Congressional  legis- 
lative action.  Obviously.  It  Is  easy  to  argue 
that  federal  control  of  local  affairs  deserves 
credit  for  the  crime  reductions,  but  to  make 
that  agrument,  one  must  also  agree  tha'4 
federal  control  of  local  affairs  shares  most 
of  the  blame  for  the  12  years  of  crime  In- 
crease. 

The  main  reason  for  all  the  opposition 
to  tills  bill,  I  think,  is  that  there  Is  a  fear 
shared  by  many  Members  of  this  House 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  control 
the  population  of  this  city  or  keep  them 
in  their  respective  places  once  they  were 
given  self-government.  There  is  this  fear 
despite  the  fact  that  no  law  can  be  made 
by  the  City  Council  that  at  least  one 
Chamber  of  Congress  could  not  veto. 
Congress  still  would  have  the  ultimate 
authority. 

The  budget,  the  judiciary,  and  the  po- 
lice control  arguments  are  Important  but 
can  be  easily  overcome  If  the  Members 
of  the  House  want  to  overcome  them.  I 
think  the  real  problem  many  of  those  in 
this  Chamber  have  with  this  bill  Is  that 
this  HoiLse  if  afraid  to  give  home  rule  to 
the  Federal  District  and  face  the  reality 
of  democratic  self-government  for  the 
presently  unrepresented  800,000  people 
of  this  city. 

The  denial  of  accountable  self-govfirn- 
ment  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  a  shameful  mockery  of 
every  democratic  principle  this  country 
represents.  Let  us  take  the  first  step  to 
end  that  mockery  today. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  date, 
there  has  been  little  mention  of  one  key 
element  of  support  for  home  rtile  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  of  several 
distinguished  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Every  President,  from  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  through  Richard  Nixon,  has 
been  more  than  explicit  in  his  support 
for  self-determination  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

On  January  19,  1959,  in  his  budget 


message    to    the    Congress,    President 
Elsenhower  stated : 

I  again  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  and  to  grant  home  rule  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  would  be  unconscionable  U 
either  of  these  actions  were  delayed  any 
longer. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  has  already 
been  delayed  14  years  since  his  message 
to  the  Congress. 

In  transmitting  his  suggested  home 
rule  legislation  to  the  Congress,  on 
July  15,  1961,  President  Kennedy  indi- 
cated: 

Restoration  of  suffrage  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  the  District  for  dealing 
with  their  municipal  problems  Is  long  over- 
due. It  Is  time  to  eliminate  the  last  legal  and 
constitutional  anomaly  In  the  United  States 
and  to  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  principle  that 
government  should  be  responsible  to  the 
governed. 

Restoration  of  suffrage  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  govern,  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  still  overdue. 
The  legal  and  constitutional  anomaly, 
referred  to  by  President  Kennedy,  is  still 
in  existence. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his 
message  on  home  rule,  made  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  comments : 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic  represen- 
tation— the  people  elect  those  who  govern 
them.  We  cherish  the  creed  declared  by  our 
forefathers : 

No  taxation  without  representation.  We 
know  fuU  well  that  men  and  women  give  the 
most  of  themselves  when  they  are  permitted 
to  attack  problems  which  directly  affect 
them. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  the  very  seat  of  the  Gtovernment  cre- 
ated by  our  Constitution,  have  no  vote  In 
the  government  of  their  city.  They  are  taxed 
without  representation.  They  are  asked  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  while 
denied  one  of  Its  basic  rights.  No  major  capi- 
tal m  the  free  world  Is  In  a  comparable  con- 
dition of  dlsenfranchlsement. 

The  citizens  of  the  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  residents  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, still  have  no  vote  in  the  government 
of  their  city.  Their  taxes  are  not  repre- 
sented. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  his 
1969.  and  1970  messages  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Nation's  Capital,  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  home  rule  most  succinctly: 

The  District's  citizens  shoiild  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  taxes  for  a  government  which 
they  have  no  part  In  choosing — or  to  bear 
the  full  burdens  of  citizenship  without  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  (1969) 

I  share  the  chagrin  that  most  Americans 
feel  at  the  fact  that  Congress  continues  to 
deny  self-government  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. I  would  remind  the  Congress  that  the 
founding  fathers  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Home  rule  was  taken  from  the  District  only 
after  more  than  seventy  years  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  this  was  done  on  grounds  that 
were  either  factually  shaky  or  morally  doubt- 
ful (1970) 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  deny  self-govejrnment  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Many  of  the  arguments  8«ainst  home 
rule  are.  again,  either  factually  shaky, 
or  morally  doubtful. 

Altogether,  close  to  two  hundred  hard- 
fought  years  have  progressed,  with  con- 
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tinuing  battles  over  the  grant  of  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ra- 
tionales for  not  granting  home  rule  have 
not  changed.  Those  for  Congressional 
granting  of  self-determination  have  not 
changed,  except  m  their  urgency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  support 
H.R.  9682,  and  to  at  long  last  return 
home  rule  tc  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
basic  undergirding  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety is  the  belief  that  each  individual 
must  be  allowed  to  develop  to  his  fullest 
potential.  This,  we  have  declared,  is  an 
Inalienable  right — one  that  must  be  pro- 
tected and  provided  for  at  all  cost.  An 
outgrowth  of  this  concept  is  the  basic 
philosophical  premise  of  American  edu- 
cation. The  philosophical  thrust  involved 
in  this  concept  led  to  the  phrase  "iml- 
versal  education." 

A  strong  adherence  to  this  concept 
prompted  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
state  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: 

Today,  education  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognlgnltlon  of  edu- 
cation to  our  democratic  society.  It  la  re- 
quired In  the  performance  of  our  most  basic 
public  responsibilities,  even  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  la  the  very  foundation  of 
good  citizenship.  Today,  it  Is  a  principal  in- 
strument of  awakening  the  child  to  cultural 
values,  in  preparing  him  for  later  profes- 
sional training,  and  In  helping  him  to  adjust 
normally  to  his  environment.  In  these  days, 
it  is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably 
b«  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  an  education.  Such  an 
opportunity,  where  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  provide  It,  Is  a  right  which  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
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In  our  attempts  to  pursue  this  con- 
cept and  to  provide  an  arena  for  the  ed- 
ucational development  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  pending 
home  rule  legislation  was  developed.  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation  is  our  intention 
to  grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  flexibility  necessary 
to  operate  a  modem  public  school 
system. 

The  portion  of  the  committee  bill  con- 
cerning education  is  direct  and  simple. 
First,  the  status  quo  of  the  existing  11 
member  elected  Board  of  Education  is 
maintained.  Second,  authority  is  estab- 
lished for  the  Mayor  and  Council  to 
determine  budget  appropriation  levels 
for  -elementai-y  and  secondary  educa- 
tion— but  neither  the  Mayor  nor  the 
Board  can  specify  how  those  funds  are 
to  be  spent.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  develop  a  detailed  budget 
within  the  established  level  for  expend- 
iture of  funds.  In  addition,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  is  authorized  to 
transfer  or  reallocate  up  to  $25,000  with 
the    approval    of    the    Board — the    same 

transfer  authority  vested  In  the  Mayor, 
and  with  the  same  dollar  limit. 

What  is  being  proposed  in  this  bill  Is 
simply  a  proposition  to  bestow  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
grants  of  authority  generally  enjoyed  by 
most  urban  public  school  systems.  Be- 
cause of  complexities  involved  in  the 
operating   of    a   public    school    system. 


changing  priorities,  arrival  of  unforseen 
contingencies,  and  lately,  advent  of  court 
decree,  it  has  been  and  Is  necessary  for 
the  school  system  to  change  strategies 
and  redirect  resources  at  a  moments 
notice. 

Under  present  arrangements,  the 
school  system — to  a  large  degree — must 
solicit  support  of  outside  sources;  namely, 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  U.S.  Congress,  before  It  can  take 
what  otherwise  would  be  characterized 
as  timely  and  reasonable  decision. 

A  recent  dilemma  expertly  illustrates 
the  problem. 

Under  requirement  of  the  degree  In 
Peter  Mills  et  al.  against  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education,  the  school 
system  is  required  to  provide  a  suitable 
and  appropriate  educational  placement 
for  every  school-age  citizen  of  District  of 
Columbia — regardless  of  physical,  men- 
tal, or  emotional  disability.  The  court 
expressly  stated  that  in  those  instances 
where  the  system  could  not  provide  the 
needed  services  to  meet  the  child's  need 
within  the  system,  the  system  must  pay 
cost  of  the  child  attending  outside  facil- 
ities and  institutions.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  is  not  fully  certain  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  will  be  in  need  of  these  serv- 
ices— nor  the  total  cost  of  providing  such 
services,  due  to  the  variation  In  cost  at 
respective  institutions — it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  system  to  adequately 
budget  for  these  services. 

Recently,  29  students  were  enrolled  in 
an  institution  In  Virginia.  At  this  point 
the  system  had  gone  l>eyond  its  allotment 
for  these  services  and  was  imable  to  en- 
ter a  valid  contract  with  the  school, 
mainly  because  it  could  not  establish  a 
date  certain  when  payment  could  be 
made. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  system  is 
without  funds — Instead,  it  is  that  it  is 
locked  in  by  reprogramtng  requirements; 
and  reprograming  action  involving  an 
excess  of  $25,000  must  ultimately  receive 
congressional  approval.  And  the  amount 
involved  in  this  instance,  was  well  over 
$25,000  and  thus  required  legislative  ap- 
proval. As  a  result  of  delay,  the  institu- 
tion issued  an  ultimatimi  that  if  pay- 
ment was  not  received  or  that  a  date 
certain  could  be  established  for  payment, 
then  the  29  students  would  be  expelled 
Immediately. 

I  am  sure  that  most  persons  would 
agree  that  this  is  equal  to  an  emergency 
situation,  but  unfortunately,  the  school 
system  did  not  have  the  necessary  con- 
trol of  its  resources  to  enable  it  to  meet 
this  emergency. 

Passage  of  H.R.  9682  will  eliminate  this 
problem  and  many  other  administrative 
management  problems  associated  with 
the  operation  of  a  large  urban  public 
school  system. 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  mvriad 
problems  faced  daily  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  due  to  this  lack 
Of  control.  As  a  result,  what  has  de- 
veloped is  a  system  plagued  by  a  lack  of 
morale,  one  constantly  under  attack,  and 
often  characterized  as  a  "lousy"  school 
system. 

One  way  of  eliminating  these  criticisms 
and  these  problems  is  simply  to  remove 
Congress  from  operation  of  a  local  school 
system.  Such  a  move  would  not  take  from 


Congress  any  ultimate  legislative  power 
that  it  has  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Instead,  such  action  would  allow 
those  persons  elected  by  the  citizenry  to 
perform  those  tasks  for  which  they  were 
elected;  namely,  to  establish  and  design 
educational  policy— and  to  provide  for 
their  complete  implementation.  Once  this 
happened,  it  would  insure  that  the  elec- 
ted board  could  deliver  effective  and  effi- 
cient educational  services  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  light  of  the  quote  above  from  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  which  was 
cited  earlier,  dealing  with  the  overpow- 
ering importance  of  education  In  our  pre- 
sent-day society,  can  we  do  less? 

Should  we  not  be  about  the  business 
exhibiting  to  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
overall  development  of  education  in  the 
District? 

This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  get- 
ting out  of  education  in  the  District, 
thereby  removing  unnecessary  encum- 
brances to  the  development  of  an  ex- 
cellent educational  system — one  that 
both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  citizens 
of  the  District  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Virgin 
Islands,  I  can  readily  relate  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  ipeople  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  greater  local  autonomy. 
Likewise,  I  can  perceive  the  Inequity  of 
basing  the  denial  of  self-government  on 
historic  curiosities  which  no  longer  have 
any  validity,  if  in  fact  they  ever  did. 

There  are  obviously  unique  considera- 
tions regarding  the  Interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  exist  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  However,  a  careful 
reading  of  H.R.  9682  abundantly  demon- 
strates that  these  considerations  are 
adequately  protected.  The  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  over  our  Na- 
tional Capital  is  preserved  by  provisions 
which:  Reserve  the  right  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  District  at  any  time  and 
on  any  subject;  provide  for  a  veto  by 
either  branch  of  Congress  over  any  al- 
terations in  the  municipal  charter;  re- 
tain in  the  Congress  the  appropriations 
power  over  the  annual  Federal  payment; 
authorize  audits  of  the  accounts  and  op- 
erations of  the  District  government  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office;  and  pre- 
serve the  court  system  established  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1970  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill. 

Memoers  of  the  Congress  have  often 
stated  that  the  Nation's  Capital  should 
be  a  model  of  civic  progress  to  which  the 
other  cities  of  the  country  may  look  for 
inspiration. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  achieved 
this  ideal,  but  in  many  instances  have 
provided  examples  of  how  not  to  attempt 
to  sol^'e  urban  ills.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
spon.';ibility  for  these  failures  lies  sub- 
stantially in  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia's  affairs  are  managed  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  local  problems— who 
owe  their  allegiance  to  constituencies 
geographically  far  removed,  and  who 
are  many  times  motivated  by  partisan 
desires  which  are  wholly  alien  to  the 
needs  of  the  local  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  2  years  this  great 
Nation  will  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  end  of  domination  by  a  po- 
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tentate  and  legislature  who  had  totail 
control  over  the  destinies  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  yet  were  not  responsible  to  that 
population.  I,  therefore,  believe  there  can 
be  no  more  fitting  recognition  of  this 
anniversary  than  to  provide  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  now  with  the 
same  right  of  self-determination  for 
which  our  ancestors  so  valiantly  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes  200  years 
ago. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  article  I, 
secticoi  8,  of  the  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress  legislative  authority  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  Is  it  stated  that  Congress 
cannot  delegate  some  of  its  authority  over 
the  District  to  local  residents.  Indeed, 
there  is  ample  precedent  in  our  history 
to  support  the  constitutionality  of  such 
delegation.  The  history  of  the  75  years  of 
home  rule,  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  has  been  thoroughly 
explored  by  this  Congress,  as  the  1965 
debate  on  this  very  same  issue — home 
rule — will  attest.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous court  tests  of  this  same  ques- 
tion— the  authority  of  Congre.ss  to  dele- 
gate some  of  its  authority  to  District  res- 
idents— and  as  recently  as  this  year,  July 
31,  1973.  to  be  precise,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
said: 

Congress,  In  legislating  for  the  District,  has 
all  the  piowers  of  a  State  leglsl'.ture.  and  Con- 
gress may  delegate  to  the  Disflct  govern- 
ment that  full  legislative  authority,  subject 
of  course  to  Constitutional  llmlt-itlons  to 
which  all  lawmaking  is  subs-^rvlsnt  and  sub- 
ject also  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  at  any- 
time revise,  alter,  revoke  the  authority 
granted. 

As  I  read  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  9682 
seeks  to  do  just  that,  grant  some  of  our 
authority  to  elected  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict with  the  clear  and  unequivocable 
imderstanding  that  Congress  reserves  the 
right  to  legislate  for  the  District  at  any 
time  and  on  any  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
Congress  can  delegate  some  of  its  au- 
thority over  the  District  to  local  resi- 
dents, for  clearly  the  answer  here  Is  yes; 
but,  rather,  will  Congress  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  I  certainly  hope  that  our  answer 
here,  too.  will  be  yes.  By  your  vote  for 
H.R.  9682  you  do  not  unconstitutionally 
surrender  the  sovereign  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  rather,  you 
give — indeed,  you  restore — to  the  people 
of  this  city,  rights  which  are  exercised 
by  our  constituents,  to  have  a  voice  in 
purely  local  matters. 

Mr.  B.-VDILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9682. 
which  seeks  to  restore  a  measure  of  self- 
government  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  which  calls  for  a  number  of  needed 
reforms  in  the  present  city  governmental 
structure  with  a  view  toward  achieving 
greater  efficiency.  As  a  co-sponsor  of  an 
identical  bill,  I  am  delighted  the  House 
is  finally  considering  this  critical  issue 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  will  be  taken  today. 

There  Is  certainly  little  question  but 
that  this  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
that  the  Congress  has  waited  much  too 
long  to  grant  to  the  almost  1  million 


District  residents  those  rights,  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment which  are  enjoyed  by  other  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Legislation  calling  for  a 
form  of  self-government  for  the  Nation's 
Capitol  has  been  pending  in  the  House 
for  some  25  years  since  President  Harry 
Truman,  in  a  civil  rights  message  to  the 
Congress  during  the  second  session  of 
the  80th  Congress,  urged  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  granted  its  own 
elective  government.  As  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  so  aptly  noted  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  same  issue  in  1961: 

It  is  time  to  eliminate  the  last  legal  and 
constitutional  anomaly  in  the  United  States 
and  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  principle 
that  government  should  be  responsible  to 
the  governed. 

For  almost  100  years  taxes  have  been 
assessed  in  the  Capitol  city  without  the 
consent  of  its  citizens;  officials  have 
been  appointed  without  the  approval  of 
District  residents;  and  funds  have  been 
allocated  with  little  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements, desires  or  aspirations  of  the 
populace.  Major  decisions,  which  affect 
every  aspect  of  the  daily  lives  of  those 
who  live  and  work  in  the  District,  have 
been  made  by  persons  whose  basic  con- 
cerns and  constituencies,  for  the  most 
part,  are  far  different  from  those  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  one  can  deny  the 
fact  that  equal  rights  and  full  citizen- 
ship have  been  cruelly  and  unnecessarily 
denied  to  District  citizens.  Surely  the 
present  status  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia represents  a  stain  on  the  national 
image.  Affirmative  steps  must  be  taken 
to  correct  this  long-standing  injustice 
and  restore  to  District  citizens  the  basic 
right  of  electing  the  persons  who  govern 
them  and  having  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  which 
they  live. 

Some  claim  that  the  District  is  not 
ready  for  home  rule  or  that  District 
residents  are  not  equipped  to  handle  self- 
goveniment.  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  lack  of  self-government 
has  done  nothing  more  than  seriously 
exaLerbale  a  large  number  of  the  very 
complex  economic  and  social  problems 
with  which  Washington  Is  beset.  At  the 
present  time  the  city  simply  does  not 
have  the  wherewithal  or  authority  to  be- 
gin to  effectively  cope  with  these  many 
and  varied  urban  difficulties — which  are 
not  terribly  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
other  national  metropolitan  areas.  The 
absence  of  its  ov\ti  governmental  machin- 
ery and  responsibility  has  gravely  ham- 
pered the  District's  efforts  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  before  us 
today  not  only  represents  a  vital  step  In 
granting  the  right  of  self-government 
and  self-determination  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  but,  by  incorporating  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commi.'-.slon 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  seeks  to 
streamline  and  modernize  the  function- 
ing of  the  government  smd  is  aimed  at 
securing  greater  efficiency.  Further,  the 
committee  bill — particularly  in  light  of 
the  agreements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  over  the  psist  sev- 
eral days — amply  protects  the  Federal 


interest  in  the  Capital  City  and  preser\'es 
important  congressional  prerogatives  in 
the  operation  of  the  city  government.  By 
retaining  ultimate  legislative  authority 
and  the  approval  of  the  city's  judiciarj' 
among  other  aspects,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Congress  stature  vis-a- 
vis District  affairs  is  preserved. 

Over  the  past  week  or  so  we  have  been 
Informed  of  various  alternatives  to  the 
committee  bill.  While  I  do  not  question 
the  motivation  of  the  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  these  alternatives,  I  am  afraid 
that  they  are  generally  ill  considered  and 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the  cause  of 
substantive  home  rule  for  the  District, 
The  measure  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  in 
my  view,  is  a  responsible  bill  which  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  and  more  respon- 
sive government  In  this  city  and  will  per- 
mit the  District's  residents  to  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  those  who  will  lead  and 
govern  them  and  in  deciding  on  those 
varied  aspects  of  mimicipal  affairs  which 
affect  them  directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  been  at 
this  point  on  severtil  occasions  in  the  past 
yet  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  has 
failed  to  become  a  reality.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  act  and  to  affirm  for  the 
District  residents  those  rights  envisioned 
for  all  Americans  by  this  country's 
founders.  District  of  Columbia  residents 
are  American  citizens  just  as  are  all  of 
our  constituents  and  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  continue  to  relegate  them  to 
second-class  statiis.  We  must  not  allow 
this  opportimity  to  again  slip  from  our 
hands  and  we  must  act  without  further 
delay  to  restore  self-government  to  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  except 
for  the  10  minutes  that  we  had  agreed 
upon,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  committee  print,  which  I  Intend 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  bill  H.R.  9682. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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District  matters. 
TITLE  VII— REFERENDUM:  SUCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMENT.  TEMPORARY  PROVI- 
SIONS, MISCELLANEOUS;  AMENDMENTS 
TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT:  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION;  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Part  A — Charter  Retzrendum 
Sec.  701.  Referendum. 
Sec.  702.  Board  of  Elections  authority. 
Sec.  703.  Referendxun   ballot  and  notice  of 

voting. 
Sec.  704.  Acceptance    or    nonacceptance    of 
charter. 

Part  B — Succession  in  Government 

Sec.  711.  Abolishment  of  existing  govern- 
ment and  transfer  of  functions. 

Sec.  712.  Certain  delegated  functions  and 
functions  of  certain  agencies. 

Sec.  713.  Transfer  of  personnel,  property, 
and  funds. 

Sec.  714.  Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and 
other  actions. 

Sec.  715.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  716.  Vacancies  resulting  from  abollsh- 
nient  of  Offices  of  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  to  the  Commls- 
j sloner. 

Sec.  717.  Status  of  the  District. 

Sec.  718.  Continuation  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  System. 

Sec.  719.  Continuation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Part  C — Temporary  Provisions 

Sec.  721.  Powers    of    the    President    during 

transitional  period. 
Sec.  722.  Reimbursable    appropriations    for 

the  District. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 
Sec.  731.  Agreements      with      the      United 

States. 
Sec.  732.  Personal   Interest   In   contracts   or 

transactions. 

Sec.  733.  Compensation  from  more  than  one 
source. 

Sec.  734.  Assistance  of  the  UrUted  States 
Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  In  de- 
velopment of  District  Merit  Sys- 
tem. 

Sec.  735.  Revenue  sharing  restrictions. 

Sec.  736.  Independent  audit. 

Sec.  737.  Adjustments. 

Sec.  738.  Advisory  neighborhood  councils. 

Sec.  739.  Emergency  control  of  poUce. 

Sec.  740.  Holding  office  In  the  District. 

Part  E— Amendments  to  the  District  or 

Columbia  Election  Act 
Sec.  751.  Amendments. 

Sec.  752.  District  Council  authority  over  elec- 
tions. 

Part  F — Rules  of  Construction 
Sec.  761.  Construction. 

Part  G — EFFEcnvi  Dates 
Sec.  771.  Effective  dates. 


TITLE  I— SHORT  -nTLE,  PURPOSES.  AND 

DEFINITIONS 

short  TirLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  the  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  Nation's  CapiUl  granted  by  article  I. 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Intent 
of  Congress  is  to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  authorize  the  election  of 
certain  local  officials  by  the  registered  quail- 
fled  electors  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
grant  to  the  Inliabltants  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  powers  of  local  self-government; 
to  modernize,  reorganize,  and  otherwise  Im- 
prove the  governmental  structure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbla;  and.  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
mandate,  to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden 
of  legislating  upon  essentially  local  District 
matters. 

(b)  Congress  further  intends  to  implement 
certain  reconunendatlons  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  take  certain 
other  actions  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
charter  for  greater  self-government  provided 
for  In  title  IV  of  this  Act  Is  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for 
by  part  A  of  title  IV. 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
established  under  Reorganisation  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "District  of  ColumbU  Coun- 
cil" means  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Nimabered  3  of  1967. 

(5)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  luiless 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  provided  for  by  part  A  of 
title  IV. 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  part  B  of  title  rv. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  includes  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  except  where  the 
term  "Act"  is  used  to  refer  to  this  Act  or 
other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "capital  project"  means  (A) 
any  physical  public  betterment  or  Improve- 
ment and  any  preliminary  studies  and  sur- 
veys relative  thereto:  (B)  the  acquisition  of 
property  of  a  permanent  nature;  or  (C)  the 
pxirchase  of  equipment  for  any  public  better- 
ment or  Improvement  when  first  erected  or 
acquired. 

(9)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(10)  The  term  "Dlstrtct  revenues"  means 
all  funds  derived  from  taxes,  fees,  charees. 
and  miscellaneous  receipts.  Including  all  an- 
nual Federal  payments  to  the  Dlstrtct  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

(11)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  provides,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(12^  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District. 

(13)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia 
courts"  means  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dls- 
trtct of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
l\imbla  Court  of  Appwals. 

(14)  The  term  "resources"  means  revenues, 
balances,    revolving    funds,    funds    realized 
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from  borrowing,  and  the  District  share  of 
Federal  grant  programs. 

(16)  The  term  "budget"  means  the  entire 
request  for  appropriations  and  loan  or 
spending  authority  for  all  activities  of  all 
agencies  of  the  District  financed  from  all 
existing  or  proposed  resources  and  shall  In- 
clude both  operating  and  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

REORGANIZATION 
TITLE  II — GOVERNMENTAL 

REDEVELOPMENT   LAND   AGENCY 

Sec.  201.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  5- 
701 — 6-719)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  6-703(a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  is  hereby  established  as 
an  Instnmientallty  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  app>olnted  by  the  Conunlsstoner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commissioner'),  with  the 
advice  and  confsent  of  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Council') .  The  Commissioner  shall  name 
one  member  as  chairman.  No  more  than  two 
members  may  be  officers  of  the  District  of 
(Columbia  government  Each  member  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion, one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated 
by  the  Commissioner.  The  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
begin  on  July  1,  1974.  Should  any  member 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  cease  to  be  such  an  officer,  then 
his  term  as  a  member  shall  end  on  the  day 
he  ceases  to  be  such  an  officer.  Any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  during  which  such  vacancy: 
arose.  Any  member  who  holds  no  other  sala- 
ried public  position  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  agency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-703 (b) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "forth"  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  ",  except 
that  nothing  In  thU  section  shall  prohibit 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  from 
dissolving  the  corporation,  eliminating  the 
board  of  directors,  or  talcing  such  other  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  Agency  as  Is  deemed  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"including  the  selection  of  Its  chairman  and 
other  officers,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"including  the  selection  of  officers  other  than 
Its  chairman,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
6-704 (b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Condemnation  proceedings  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  for  said  purposes  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  13  of  title  16  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.". 

(d)  None  of  the  amendments  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
eligibility  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  to  continue  partici- 
pation In  the  small  business  procurement 
programs  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (67  Stat.  647) . 

NATIONAL     CAPITAL     HOUSING     AUTHORITY 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Authority")  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  (D.C.  Code 


sees.  6-103-6-116)  shall  be  an  agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  sub- 
ject to  the  organizational  and  reorganlza- 
tlonal  powers  specified  In  sections  404(b) 
and  422(12)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  President  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alley  Dwelling  Act  shall  be  vested  In  and 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  All  em- 
ployees, property  (real  and  personal),  and 
unexpended  balances  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  all  other  funds,  and  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Authority  are  authorized  to 
be  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION    AND 
MUNICIPAL    PLANNING 

Sec  203.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  development  of  the 
park  and  playground  system  of  the  National 
Capital,  approved  June  6,  1924  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1002).  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)(1)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission')  is  hereby  created  as  a  Federal 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  for  the  Federal  Establishment  In  the 
National  Capital  region,  including  the  con- 
servation of  the  Important  historical  and 
natural  features  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  municipal  government 
and  the  preparation  and  Implementation  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  which 
may  Include  land  use  elements,  luban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  elements,  a  multi- 
year  program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  Dlstrtct.  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements.  The 
Commissioner's  planning  responsibility  shall 
not  extend  to  Federal  and  International  proj- 
ects and  developments  in  the  District,  as  de- 
termined by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  establish  procedures  for  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  the  planning  process,  and  for  appro- 
priate meaningful  consultation  with  any 
State  or  local  government  or  planning 
agency  in  the  National  Capital  region  af- 
fected by  any  aspect  of  a  proposed  compre- 
hensive plan  (Including  amendments  there- 
to) affecting  or  relating  to  the  District. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  and  all 
elements  thereof  and  amendments  thereto, 
to  the  Council  for  revision  or  modlflcatlon, 
and  adoption,  by  act,  following  public  hear- 
ings. Following  adoption  and  prior  to  Imple- 
mentation, the  Council  shall  submit  such 
comprehensive  plan  and  amendments  there- 
to, to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  review  and  comment  with  regard  to 
the  impact  of  such  plan  or  amendments  on 
the  Interests  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Establishment,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(4)  (A)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall,  within  forty-five  days 
after  receipt  of  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
amendments  from  the  Council,  certify  to  the 
Council  whether  such  plan  or  amendments 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  the  Interests  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Establishment.  If 
within  forty-five  days  from  the  receipt  of 
such  plan  or  amendments  from  the  Council, 
the  Commission  takes  no  action,  such  plan 
or  amendments  shall  be  deemed  to  have  no 
adverse  impact  on  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment, and  such  plan  or  amendments  shall 
be  implemented. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission,  within  forty-five 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments from  the  Council,  finds  such  negative 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Establishment,  it  shall 
certify    its   findings    and    recommendations 


with  respect  to  such  negative  Impact  to  the 
Council.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  findings,  the  Couiicil 
may — 

"(1)  reject  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions and  request  that  the  Commission  re- 
consider such  plan  or  amendments;  or 

"(11)  accept  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  modify  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments accordingly. 

The  CouncU  shall  resubmit  such  modified 
plan  or  amendments  to  the  Conunlsslon  to 
determine  whether  such  modifications  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  If. 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  the 
modified  plan  or  amendments  from  the 
CouncU.  the  Commission  takes  no  action, 
such  modified  plan  or  amendments  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  modified  In  accordance 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  It  shall  be  imple- 
mented. 

"(C)  If  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt 
of  a  request  by  the  Council  to  reconsider 
such  plan  or  amendments,  the  Commission 
again  certifies  to  the  CouncU  that  such  plan 
or  amendments  have  a  negative  Impact  on 
the  Federal  Establishment,  such  plan  or 
amendments  shaU  not  be  Implemented. 

"(D)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  jointly  publish,  from  time  to  time 
as  appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
National  Capital,  consisting  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Federal  activities  In  the 
National  Capital  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
District  developed  by  the  Commissioner, 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  ex  officio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncU.  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  such  alternates  as  each  such  person 
may  from  time  to  time  designate  to  serve 
in  his  stead,  and  in  addition, 

"(2)  five  citizens  with  experience  in  city 
or  regional  planning,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 
All  citizen  members  shall  be  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  en- 
virons and  of  the  three  appointed  by  the 
President  at  least  one  shall  be  a  bctfia  fide 
resident  of  Virginia  and  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  bona  flde  resident  of  Maryland.  The 
terms  of  office  of  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  for  six  years,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appointed,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  to  serve  two  years 
and  one  to  serve  four  years.  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  shall  serve  for 
foiu-  years.  The  members  first  appointed  un- 
der this  section  shall  assume  their  office  on 
July  1,  1974.  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
succeed.  The  citizen  members  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  In  addition  to  reimbursement 
for  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  such  duties.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
of  June  6,  1924  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-1002(e)). 
Is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  "Federal  activ- 
ities In  the"  Immediately  before  "National 
Capital"  in  clause  (1);  and  (2)  striking  out 
"and  District  Governments,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "government"  in  clause    (2). 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1004),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)    Subsection    (a)    of   such    section    la 
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amended  by  (A)  Inserting  "Federal  activities 
In  the"  Immediately  after  "fur  the"  In  the 
first  sentence.  (B)  striking  out  "and  District"' 
In  such  first  sentence,  and  (C)  striking  out 
"within  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  "or 
District"  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repe.led. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  Jure  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1005).  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
District  of  Columbia"  and  "or  District". 

(21  Subsect'on  (c)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  District". 

(4)  The  first  and  second  senten'^es  of  sub- 
section lei  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "It  Is  the  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  obtain  cooperation  and  correlation  of 
effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  responsible 
for  public  developments  and  projects.  Includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  land.  These  agencies, 
therefore,  shall  look  to  the  Commission  and 
utilize  It  as  the  central  planning  agency  for 
the  Federal  activities  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital region.". 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1006)  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  of  June  6.  1924 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1007),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  l-1008(a) ),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commission  may  make  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
provided  in  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1920  (DC.  Code.  sec.  5-417),  on  proposed 
amendments  of  the  zoning  regulations  and 
maps  as  to  the  relation,  conformity,  or  con- 
sistency of  such  amendments  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  National  Capital." 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     MAin>OWCB 
AOMIN  ISTBATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
fered  to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  employ- 
ment system  and  for  cooperation  with  the 
states  in  the  promotion  of  such  system,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  6,  1933 
(29  U.S.C.  49-49k) ,  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  employment  service  for 
the  District,  are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. After  the  effective  date  of  this  trans- 
fer, the  Secretary  shall  maintain  with  the 
District  the  same  relationship  with  respect 
to  a  public  employment  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict, including  the  financing  of  such  serv- 
ice, as  he  has  with  the  States  generally. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  administer  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  in  the  District  and 
to  that  end  he  shall  have  all  necessary  pow- 
ers to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  State  under  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1933  specified  in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  (1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system  and  for  coop- 
eration with  the  States  Ln  the  promotion  of 
such  system,  and  for  other  piu^oses",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (29  V3.C.  49b(a)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(3)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (39  n£.C. 
49b  (b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  Immediately  after 
"Guam,". 


(d)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  under  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
apprenticeship  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  May  20,  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  36- 
121 — 36-133),  are  transferred  to  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  The  oflBce  of 
Director  of  Apprenticeship  provided  for  in 
section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-123) 
Is  abolished. 

(e)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  processing  of  claims 
filed  by  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  for  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
are  transferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Commissioner. 

(f)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  In  connection  with  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissioner  by  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  as  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  deter- 
mine, are  authorized  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner. 

(g)  Any  employee  In  the  comrw-tltlve  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  District  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  retain  all  the 
rights,  beneflta,  and  privileges  pertaining 
thereto  held  prior  to  such  transfer.  When 
such  an  employee  vacates  the  position  in 
which  he  was  transferred,  such  position  shall 
no  longer  be  a  position  in  such  competitive 
service. 

TITLE  ni— DISTRICT  CHARTER  PREAM- 
BLE, LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  AND  CHAR- 
TER AMENDING  PROCEDURE 

OISXaiCT   CHABTEB   PREAMBLE 

Sec.  301.  The  charter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  set  forth  in  title  IV  shall  establish 
the  means  of  governance  of  the  District  fol- 
lowing its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  quaUfled  electors  of  the  District. 

LEGISLATIVE    POWER 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  In  sections  601, 
602,  and  603,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  EHstrict  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

CHARTER    AMENDING    PROCEDtrRE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  charter  set  forth  in  title 
IV  (Including  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  such  title),  except  part  C  of  such  title, 
may  be  amended  by — 

( 1 )  an  act  passed  by  the  Council  and  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  voting  in  an  election 
held  for  such  ratification;  or 

(2)  a  proposal  initiated  by  a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  equal  to  5  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  registered  qualifled 
electors,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  on  the  day  such  petition 
is  filed,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  ot  the  District 
voting  in  an  election  held  for  such  ratifica- 
tion. 

(b)  An  amendment  to  the  charter  rai  Ifled 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  shall  take 
effect  unless  within  forty-five  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  In  session)  of  the  date  such  amendment 
was  ratified  either  House  of  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution,  according  to  the  procedures 
specified  in  section  604  of  this  Act,  disap- 
proving such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  with  respect  to 


the  distribution  and  signing  of  petitions  and 
the  holding  of  elections  for  proposing  and 
ratifying  amendments  to  title  IV  of  this  Act 
according  to  the  procedures  specified  in  sub- 
section (a) . 

(d)  The  amending  procedure  provided  in 
this  section  may  not  be  used  to  enact  any 
law  or  affect  any  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  Council  may  not  enact  any  act.  resolu- 
tion, or  rule  under  the  limitations  specified 
in  sections  601,  602,  and  603. 

TITLE  IV— THE  DISTRICT  CHARTER 

Part  A — The  Council 

Subpart  1 — Creation  of  the  Coun':!! 

CREATION   and   MEMBERSHIP 

Skc.  401.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
thirteen  members,  of  whom  five  meml^ers 
shall  be  elected  at  large,  and  eight  members 
shall  be  elected  one  each  from  the  eight 
election  wards  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  four 
years  beginning  at  noon  on  January  2  of  the 
year  following  their  election.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  in  January  of  each  year  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  of  the  Council  from 
among  the  at-large  members  of  the  Council, 
lu  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Chairman,  the  Council  shall  select  one  of  the 
elected  at-large  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  Chairman  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Chairman  whom  he 
replaces.  The  Council  may  establish  and 
select  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Coxmcll.  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  such 
vacancy  on  the  first  Tuesday  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  vacancy  occurs,  un- 
less the  Board  of  Elections  determines  that 
such  vacancy  could  be  more  practicably  filled 
at  the  next  general  election  to  be  held  In  the 
District  occurring  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  on^hlch  a  special  election  would  other- 
wise have  been  held  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  person  elected  as  a 
member  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council, 
either  In  a  special  election  or  in  a  general 
election,  shall  take  office  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  his  election, 
and  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  during 
which  such  v{u»ncy  occuired. 

QUALlnCATIONS    FOR    HOLDING    OFTICE 

Sec.  402.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council,  Including  the  office 
of  Chairman,  unless  he  (a)  Is  a  qualified 
elector,  (b)  is  domiciled  in  the  District  and, 
if  he  is  nominated  for  election  from  a  par- 
ticular ward,  resides  in  the  ward  from  which 
he  Is  nominated,  (c)  has  resided  and  been 
domiciled  In  the  District  during  the  ninety 
days  Immediately  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  general  election  for  such  office  is  to  be 
held,  and  (d)  holds  no  public  office  (other 
than  his  employment  in  and  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Council ) .  for  which  he  is 
compensated  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  his 
actual  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  pro- 
hibit any  such  person,  while  a  member  of 
the  Council,  from  serving  as  a  delegate  or 
alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  polit- 
ical party  nominating  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
or  from  holding  an  appointment  in  a  Re- 
serve component  of  an  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  other  than  a  member  serving 
on  active  duty  under  a  call  for  more  thai 
thirty  days.  A  member  of  the  CouncU  shali 
forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
quaUflcations  required  by  this  section. 
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COMPENSATION 


Sec.  403.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation,  payable  in 
periodic  installments,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  as  may  be  established  from 
time  to  time  for  grade  12  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  On  and  after  the  end 
of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  day 
the  members  of  the  CouncU  first  elected  un- 
der this  Act  take  office,  the  Council  may,  by 
act,  increase  or  decrease  such  rate  of  com- 
pensation. Such  change  In  compensation, 
upK>n  enactment  by  the  Council,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  term  of  members  of  the 
Council  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  change  unless,  within  forty- 
five  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, hollda3rs,  or  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  session)  after  the  date  it  was  sub- 
mitted, such  change  Is  disapproved  by  a  re- 
solution adopted  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress according  to  the  procedure  specified 
In  section  604  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive additional  allowances  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  of  office  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  the  compensation  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  as  a  member  of  the 
Council.  95,000  per  annum,  payable  in  equal 
installments,  for  each  year  he  serves  as  Chair- 
man. 

POWERS    OF  THE    COUNCIt 

Sec  404.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
specified  in  title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  legisla- 
tive power  granted  to  the  District  by  this 
Act  is  vested  in  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Council  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  In 
addition,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  all  functions  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon,  or  vested  in  or  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  as  established  by 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1987, 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Cotincil  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
create,  abolish,  or  organize  any  office,  agency, 
department,  or  instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  duties  and  to  define  the 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  any 
such  office,  agency,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(c)  The  CouncU  shaU  adopt  and  publish 
rules  of  procedures  which  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  adequate  public  notification  of 
Intended  actions  of  the  CouncU. 

(d)  Every  act  shall  be  published  and 
codified  upon  becoming  law  as  the  CouncU 
may  direct. 

(e)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
holidays)  after  the  act  is  presented  to  him, 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  approve  such  act,  he  shall  indi- 
cate the  same  by  affixing  his  signature  there- 
to, and  Euch  act  shall  become  law.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he  shall, 
within  ten  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  It  Is  pre- 
sented to  him,  return  such  act  to  the  Coun- 
cU setting  forth  in  writing  his  reasons  for 
such  disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed  shall 
not  be  returned  to  the  CouncU  by  the  Mayor 
within  t*n  calendar  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  Mayor  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  It.  and  such  act 
shall  become  law.  If.  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  CouncU  with  his  disap- 
proval, two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
CouncU  present  and  voting  vote  to  reenact 
such  act,  the  act  so  reenacted  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  the 
President   of   the   United   States.   Such   act 


shall  become  law  at  the  end  of  the  thirty 
day  period   beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
transmission,  unless  during  such  period  the 
President  disapproves  such  act. 
Subpart  2 — Organization  and  Procedure  of 
the  CouncU 

THE    CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  When  the  Office  of  Mayor  is  vacant, 
the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shaU  act  in  his 
stead.  While  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  is 
Acting  Mayor  he  shall  not  exercise  any  of 
his  authority  as  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
CouncU. 

ACTS,      RESOLtrriONS,      AND      REQUIREMENTS      FOR 
QUORUM 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  CouncU,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  Imposed  herein.  shaU  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  CouncU  pres- 
ent and  voting,  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act  or  by  the  CouncU.  The  CouncU  shall 
use  acts  for  all  legislative  purposes.  Each 
proposed  act  shall  be  read  twice  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form,  with  at  least  one 
week  Intervening  between  each  reading.  No 
act  shall  take  effect  until  one  week  after  its 
final  adoption:  Provided,  That  upon  such 
adoption  it  has  been  made  immediateiy  avaU- 
able  to  the  public  in  a  manner  which  the 
CouncU  ShaU  determine.  If  the  CouncU  de- 
termines, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers, tnat  emergency  circumstances  make  it 
necessary  that  an  act  be  passed  after  a  single 
readmg,  or  that  It  take  effect  Immediately 
upon  enactment,  such  act  shall  be  effective 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 
Resolutions  shall  be  used  to  express  simple 
determinations,  decisions,  or  directions  of  the 
Council  of  a  spelcal  or  temporsiry  character. 

(b)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by  res- 
olution of  the  CouncU  to  present  for  an  ad- 
visory referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  CouncU  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  lawful  convening 
of  any  meeting  and  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  CouncU,  except  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  hold  hearings. 

INVESTIGATIONS    BY    THE   COUNCIL 

Skc.  413.  (a)  The  CouncU,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  i>erson  authorized  by  it,  shaU  have 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (If  the 
CouncU  is  conducting  the  Inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  issue  sub- 
penas  and  administer  oaths  upon  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  CouncU  or  committee, 
as  appropriate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
CouncU  by  resolution  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  may  by  order  require  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  or  produce  testi- 
mony or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  investigation. 
Any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  Court  as  a  contempt  thereof 
as  in  the  case  of  faUure  to  obey  a  subF>ena 
issued,  or  to  testify.  In  a  case  pending  before 
such  Court. 

Pa«t  B — The  Mator 

election,  qualifications,  vacanct,  and 
co  mpxnsation 

Sec.  431.  (a)  There  Is  estsblisbed  the  Office 
of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Mayor  shall  be  elected,  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  2  of  the  year  following  his 
election. 


(b)  (1)  No  person  shall  hold  the  Office  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (A)  is  a  qualified  elector, 
(B)  has  been,  during  the  ninety  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  on  which  the 
general  election  for  Mayor  is  to  be  held,  and 
is  a  resident  of  and  domlcUed  in  the  District, 
and  (C)  is  not  engaged  in  any  emplo3rment 
(whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self-em- 
ployed individual)  and  holds  no  public  office 
or  position  (other  than  his  employment  In 
and  position  as  Mayor) ,  for  which  he  is  com- 
pensated in  an  amount  In  excess  of  his  ac- 
tual expenses  in  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  clause  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  such  person,  whUe  hold- 
ing the  Office  of  Mayor,  from  serving  as  a 
delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to  a  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party  nominating  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  holding  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  reserve  component  of  an  armed 
force  of  the  United  States  other  than  a  mem- 
ber serving  on  active  duty  under  a  call  for 
more  than  thirty  days.  The  Mayor  shall  for- 
feit bis  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Mayor, 
the  Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  a  special 
election  in  the  District  on  the  first  Tuesday 
occurring  more  than  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen days  after  the  date  on  which  such  va- 
cancy occurs,  unless  the  Board  of  Elections 
determines  that  such  vacancy  could  l>e  more 
practically  flUed  at  the  next  general  election 
to  be  held  In  the  District  occurring  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which  a  special  elec- 
tion would  otherwise  have  been  held  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  person 
elected  Mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office 
of  Mayor,  either  In  a  special  election  or  in  a 
general  election,  shall  take  office  on  the  day 
on  which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  his 
election,  and  shall  serve  as  mayor  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  during  which  such 
vacancy  occurred.  When  the  Office  of  Mayor 
becomes  vacant  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
shall  become  acting  Mayor  and  shaU  serve 
from  the  date  such  vacancy  occurs  until  the 
date  on  which  the  Board  of  Elections  certi- 
fies the  election  of  the  new  Mayor  at  which 
time  he  shall  again  become  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  WhUe  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
is  acting  Mayor,  the  Chairman  shall  receive 
the  compensation  regularly  paid  the  Mayor, 
and  shall  receive  no  compensation  as  Chair- 
man or  member  of  the  Council.  While  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  is  acting  Mayor,  the 
Council  shaU  select  one  of  the  elected  at- 
large  members  of  the  CouncU  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  chairman  pro- 
tempore.  until  the  return  of  the  regularly 
elected  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  compensation, 
payable  in  equal  Installments,  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  maximum  rate,  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time,  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Such  rate  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  act  of 
the  Council.  Such  change  in  such  compensa- 
tion, upon  enactment  by  the  Council.  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  the  term  of  Mayor  next  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  such  change  unless, 
within  forty-five  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session)  after 
the  date  it  was  submitted,  such  change  In 
compensation  is  disapproved  by  resolution 
adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  procedures  s{>eclfied  In  section  604 
of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  may  re- 
ceive an  allowance.  In  such  amount  as  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish,  for 
official,  reception,  and  representation  ex- 
penses, which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable 
detaU  to  the  Council. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES 

Sec.  422.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dls- 
trtct  shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
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government.  In  addition,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  functions  granted  to 
or  vested  In  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  established  under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Nximbered  3  of  1967,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Mayor  In  accordance  with 
this  Act.  The  Mayor  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  proper  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to 
the  District,  and  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  District  coming  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  or  control.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following  powers,  duties, 
and  functions: 

(1)  The  Mayor  may  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  District  who  may,  during  periods  of 
disability  or  absence  from  the  District  of 
the  Mayor  execute  and  perform  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  In  the  office  of 
the  Mayor,  personnel  in  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  District,  and  members  of 
boards,  commissions,  and  other  agencies, 
who,  under  laws  in  effect  on  the  date  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 711(a)  of  this  Act,  were  subject  to 
appointment  and  removal  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  ac- 
tions   affecting    such    personnel    and    such 

members  shall,  until  such  time  as 
legislation  Is  enacted  by  the  Council 
superseding  such  laws  and  establishing  a 
permanent  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  discipline,  separation,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  applicable 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, to  section  713(d)  of  this  Act,  and 
where  applicable,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  authorized 
by  Executive  Order  Numt)ered  5491  of  No- 
vember 18,  1930.  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  District  personnel.  He  shall  appoint 
or  assign  persons  to  positions  formerly  occu- 
pied, ez-offlclo,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  by  the  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  and  shall  have  power  to 
remove  such  persons  from  such  positions. 
The  officers  and  employees  of  each  agency 
with  respect  to  which  legislative  power  is 
delegated  by  this  Act  and  which  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section 
711(a)  of  this  Act,  was  not  subject  to  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District,  shall  continue  to  be  appointed 
and  removed  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  untU  such  time  as  such  laws  may  be 
superseded  by  legislation  passed  by  the 
Council  establishing  a  permanent  District 
government  merit  system  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel functions  of  the  District  covering  em- 
ployees of  all  District  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  and  agencies,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  legislation 
relating  to  appointments,  promotions,  dts- 
clpllne.  separations,  pay.  unemployment 
compensation,  health,  disability  and  death 
benefits,  leave,  retirement.  Insurance,  and 
veterans'  preference  applicable  to  employees 
of  the  District  government  as  set  forth  In 
section  714(c),  shall  continue  to  be  appli- 
cable until  such  time  as  the  Council  shall, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  provide  for  cover- 
age under  a  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem. The  District  government  merit  system 
or  systems  shall  be  established  by  act  of  the 
Council.  The  system  may  provide  for  con- 
tinued participation  in  all  or  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  System  and  shall  provide  for 


persons  employed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment Immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  such  system  personnel  benefits,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  pay,  tenure,  leave, 
residence,  retirement,  health  and  life  In- 
surance, and  employee  disability  and  death 
benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  or  reg- 
ulation adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and  ap- 
plicable to  such  officers  and  employees  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  system  established  pursuant  to  this  act. 
The  District  government  merit  system  shall 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  one  year  nor 
later  than  five  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  heads 
of  administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agen- 
cies, supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of 
such  boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(5)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(6)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
Council  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  731 )  to  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  who  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  make  a  further  dele- 
gation of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functions  to 
subordinates  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

(7)  The  Biayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shall  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Mayor, 
and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  In  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  act,  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  established  by  the 
Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  established  under  section  5315  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  legislation  or  other 
action  dealing  with  any  subject  whether  or 
not  falling  within  the  authority  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  as  defined  in  this  act. 

(9)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof,  shall 
use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of 
the    District    In    accordance    with    law. 

(10)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right,  under 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  CouncU  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees. 

(11)  The  Mayor  is  authorized  to  Issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

(12)  The  Itoyor  may  reorganize  the  offices, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  within  the  execu- 
tive brtmch  of  the  government  of  the  District 
by  submitting  to  the  Council  a  detailed  plan 
of  such  reorganization.  Such  a  reorganization 
plan  shall  be  valid  only  If  the  Council  does 
not  adopt,  within  sixty  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays  and  holidays)  after  such 
reorganization  plan  is  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Mayor,  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
reorganization. 

MTTKICIPAI,    Pl.ANr«NG 

Sbc.  423.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  municipal  government 
and  the  preparation  and  implementation  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District  which 
may  Include  land  use  elements,  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  elements,  a  multi- 
year  program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  District,  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements.  The 
Mayor's  planning  responsibility  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  Federal  and  international  projects 
and  developments  In  the  District,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section,  the  Mayor  shall 
establish  procedures  for  citizen  Involvement 
In  the  planning  process  and  for  appropriate 
meaningful  consultation  with  any  State  or 
local  government  or  planning  eigency  In  the 
National  Capital  Region  affected  by  any  as- 
pect of  a  proposed  comprehensive  plan  ( In- 
cluding amendments  thereto)  affecting  or  re- 
lating to  the  DUtrlct. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  District,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  the  Council  for  revision  or 
modification,  and  adoption  by  acts  follow- 
ing public  hearings.  Following  adoption  and 
prior  to  Implementation,  the  CouncU  shall 
submit  such  comprehensive  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  the  National  CaplUl  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  review  and  comment 
with  regard  to  the  impact  of  such  plan  or 
amendments  on  the  Interests  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Such  comprehensive  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  subject  to  and  lim- 
ited by  deternilnatlons  with  respect  to  the 
Interests  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment as  determined  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  Act  of  Congress. 

Part  C — The  Judiciary 
judicial  powkss 
Sec.  431.  (a)  The  judiciary  power  of  the 
District  Is  vested  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Coiirt  of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Superior  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  or  other 
matter  (at  law  or  in  equity)  brought  in  the 
District  and  of  any  criminal  case  under  any 
law  applicable  exclxislvely  to  the  District.  The 
Superior  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  any 
clvU  or  criminal  matter  over  which  a  United 
States  court  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from 
the  Superior  Court  and.  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  law.  to  review  orders  and  decisions 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Council,  or  any  agency  of 
the  District.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  also  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  other 
matters  granted  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
limibla  caxiiX  shall  be  designated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nominating 
Commission  established  by  section  434  from 
among  the  Judges  of  the  court  In  regiilar 
active  service,  and  shall  serve  as  chief  judge 
for  a  term  of  four  years  or  until  his  successor 
Is  designated,  except  that  his  term  as  chief 
Judge  'shall  not  extend  beyond  the  chief 
judge's  term  as  a  judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court.  He  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
deslgnatlon. 

(c)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  C<^umbla 
court  appointed  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  subject  to  manda- 
tory retirement  at  age  seventy  or  removal, 
suspension,  or  Involuntary  retirement  pur- 
suant to  section  432  and  upon  completion 
of  such  term,  such  judge  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  reappointed  or  his  successor  Is 
appointed  and  qualifies.  A  judge  may  be  re- 
appointed as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
section  433. 

(d)(1)  There  Is  established  a  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Tenure  Commission") .  The  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall  consist  of  nine  members  appointed 
as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least 
five  BuccesBlve  years  preceding  their  nomi- 
nations. 
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(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Tenure  Commission 
position  to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor 
by  the  Council. 

(C)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion who  Is  an  active  or  retired  Federal 
judge  or  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  serve  without  compens.itlon. 
Other  members  shall  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
alent at  the  rate  provided  by  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  established  under  sec- 
tion 6332  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  while  actually  engaged  In  service  for 
the  Tenure  Commission. 

(3)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  act  only 
at  meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held 
after  notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting 
to  all  Tenure  Commission  members. 

(4)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  choose 
annually,  from  among  Its  memt>ers,  a  Chair- 
man and  such  other  officers  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Tenure  Commission  may 
adopt  such  rules  of  procedures  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
govern  the  business  of  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion. 

(6)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Tenure  Commission,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Tenure  Commission,  such  rec- 
ords. Information,  services,  and  such  other 
assistance  and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Tenure  Commission  properly 
to  perform  Its  function.  Information  so  fur- 
nished shall  be  treated  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission as  privileged  and  confidential. 

(e)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Tenure  Commission  unless  be — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
in  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment:    and 

(C)  Is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  In  sections  101  and 
202  of  title  5,  United  States  Code);  and  Is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  government  (In- 
cluding Its  judicial  branch) . 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  person  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  other  than  upon  the  expiration  of 
a  prior  term  shall  serve  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

(3)  In  addition  to  all  other  qualifications 
listed  In  this  section,  members  of  the  Tenure 
Commission  shall  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  persons  appointed  as  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

(f)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend,  retire,  or  remove  a  judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  as  provided  in 
section  432. 

RKMOVAL,    SUSPENSION,    AND    INVOLUNTAST 

RxnancENT 

Sec  432.  (a)  (1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  court  shall  be  removed  from  office 
upon  the  filing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appteals  by  the  Tenure  Commission 
of  an  order  of  removal  certifying  the  entry. 
In  any  court  within  the  United  States,  of  a 
final  Judgment  of  conviction  of  a  crime  which 
is  punishable  as  a  felony  under  Federal  law 
or  which  would  be  a  felony  In  the  District. 

(2)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  also  be  removed  from  office  upon  af- 
firmance of  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  re- 
moval filed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 


of  Appeals  Dy  the  Tenure  Commission  (or 
upon  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
such  an  appeal  may  be  taken)  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Tenure  Commission  of — 

(A)  willful  misconduct  in  office, 

(B)  willful  and  persistent  failure  to  per- 
form judicial  duties,  or 

(C)  any  other  conduct  which  Is  prejudicial 
to  the  administration  of  justice  or  which 
brings  the  Judicial  office  Into  disrepute. 

(b)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  be  involuntarily  retired  from  of- 
fice when  (1)  the  Tenure  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  judge  suffers  from  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  (Including  habitual  In- 
temperance) which  Is  or  Is  likely  to  become 
permanent  and  which  prevents,  or  seriously 
Interferes  with,  the  proper  performance  of 
his  judicial  duties,  and  (2)  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission files  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  an  order  of  Involuntary  re- 
tirement and  the  order  Is  affirmed  on  ai^eal 
or  the  time  within  which  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  the  order  has  expired. 

(c)(1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  be  suspended,  without  salary — 

(A)  upon — 

(1)  proof  of  his  conviction  of  a  crime  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  which  has  not 
become  final,  or 

(11)  the  filing  of  an  order  of  removal  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (2)  which  has  not  become 
final;  and 

(B)  upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  suspension  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Suspension  under  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tinue until  termination  of  all  appeals.  If 
the  conviction  is  reversed  or  the  order  of 
removal  is  set  aside  the  judge  shall  be 
reinstated  and  shall  recover  his  salary  and 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

(2)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Coumbla  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  judicial  duties, 
with  such  retirement  salary  as  he  may  be  en- 
titled, upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion of  an  order  of  involuntary  retirement 
under  subsection  (b)  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  Suspension  shall 
continue  until  termination  of  all  appeals.  If 
the  order  of  Involuntary  retirement  is  set 
aside,  the  judge  shall  be  reinstated  and  shall 
recover  his  judicial  salary  less  any  retirement 
salary  received  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

(3)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Coumbla  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  or  part  of  his 
judicial  duties,  with  salary.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission,  upon  concurrence  of  five  mem- 
bers, (A)  orders  a  hearing  for  the  removal  or 
retirement  of  the  judge  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter and  determines  that  his  suspension  is 
m  the  Interest  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  (B)  files  an  order  of  suspension  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  suspension  shall  terminate  as  specified 
in  the  order  (which  may  be  modified,  as  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Tenure  Commission)  but  In 
no  event  later  than  the  termination  of  all 
appeals 

NOMINATION    AND    APPOINTMENT    OF    JUDGES 

Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  nominate, 
from  the  list  of  persons  recommended  to  him 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomina- 
tion Commission  established  under  section 
434  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  nominated  or  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  unless  he — 

( 1 )  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Is  an  active  member  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  and  has  been  engaged 
In  the  active  practice  of  law  In  the  District 
for  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
nomination; 

(3)  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  has  maintained  an  actual 
place  of  bode  in  the  District  for  at  least 


ninety  days  Immediately  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion, and  shall  retain  such  residency  as  long 
as  he  serves  as  such  judge,  except  judges  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  part 
who  retain  residency  as  required  by  section 
1501(a)  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  shall  not  be  required  to  be  residents 
of  the  District  to  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment or  to  serve  any  term  to  which  reap- 
pointed; 

(4)  Is  recommended  to  the  Mayor,  for  such 
nomination  and  appointment,  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nommatlon  Commis- 
sion; and 

(5)  has  not  served,  within  a  period  of  two 
years  prior  to  his  nomination,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tenure  Commission  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  any  judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  may  file  , 
with  the  Tenure  Commission  a  declaration ' 
of  candidacy  for  reappointment.  If  a  declara- 
tion Is  not  so  filed  by  any  judge,  a  vacancy 
shall  result  from  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  and  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
as  provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  If 
a  declaration  Is  so  filed,  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission shall,  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  declaring  candidate's 
term  of  office,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Mayor  a  written  evaluation  of  the  declaring 
candidate's  performance  during  his  present 
term  of  office  and  his  fitness  for  reappoint- 
ment to  another  term.  If  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission determines  the  declaring  candidate 
to  oe  exceptionally  well  qualified  or  well 
qualified  for  reappointment  to  another  term, 
then  the  Mayor  shall  reappoint  the  declaring 
candidate  as  Judge  which  reappointment 
shall  be  effective  when  made,  without  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  If  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission determines  the  declaring  candidate 
to  be  qualified  for  reappointment  to  another 
term,  then  the  Mayor  may  submit  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  the  renomlna- 
tlon  of  the  declaring  candidate  as  Judge.  If 
the  Tenure  Commission  determines  the  de- 
claring candidate  to  be  unqualified  for  reap- 
pointment to  another  term,  then  the  Mayor 
shall  not  submit  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent  the  renomlnatlon  of  the  declar- 
ing candidate  as  judge  and  such  Judge  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  or  appoint- 
ment as  a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    JUDICIAL    NOMINATION 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  434.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission").  The  Coqimlsslon 
shall  consist  of  nine  members  fleeted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  WJbsec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  members  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that,  of  the 
members  first  selected  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)(4)(A),  one  member  shall 
serve  for  two  years  and  one  member  shall 
serve  for  four  years;  of  the  members  first  se- 
lected In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  (4) 
(B) ,  one  member  shall  serve  for  one  year  and 
one  member  shall  serve  for  five  years;  the 
meml)er  first  selected  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  (C)  shall  serve  for  five  years: 
and  the  member  first  selected  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(4)(D)  shall  serve  for 
three  years.  In  making  their  respective  first 
appointments  according  to  subsections  (b) 
(4)  (A)  and  (b)(4)(B),  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  District  cf 
Columbia  Bar  shall  designate,  at  the  time 
of  such  appointments,  which  member  shall 
serve  for  the  shorter  term  and  which  mem- 
ber shall  serve  for  the  longer  term. 

(b)(1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  Is  a  bona  flde  resident  of  the  District 
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and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
In  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment;   and 

(C)  Is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive  or 
military  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  (listed  in  sections  101  and  202  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code) :  and  is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
United  States,  or  an  officer  or  employe©  of 
the  District  government  (including  its  Judi- 
cial branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Any  person 
so  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  occurring  other 
than  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prior  term 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  nominees  for  appointment 
to  positions  as  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 

*  lumbla  Courts  in  accordance  with  section  433 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  persons  ap- 
pointed as  Judges  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  and  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  District 
of  Columbia  Bar.  both  of  whom  shall  have 
been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  five 
successive  years  preceding  their  nominations. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Commission  position 
to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by  the 
Council. 

(C)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(Di  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  an  active  or  retired  Federal  Judge  or  judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  Other  members  shall 
receive  the  daUy  equivalent  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
established  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  service  for  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held  after 
notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting  to  all 
Commission  members. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  annually, 
from  among  its  members  a  Chairman,  and 
such  other  officers  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules  of 
procedures  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the  business 
of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  such  records,  information,  serv- 
ices, and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion properly  to  perform  its  function.  Infor- 
mation so  furnished  shall  be  treated  by  the 
Commission  as  privileged  and  confidential. 

(d)(1)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  any 
position  of  the  Judge  of  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia court,  the  Commission  shall,  within 
thirty  days  follbwlng  tne  occurrence  of  such 
vacancy,  submit  to  the  Mayor,  for  possible 
nomination  t^nd  appointment,  a  list  of  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  persons 
for  each  vacancy.  If  more  than  one  vacancy 
exists  at  one  given  time,  the  Conmilsslon 
must  submit  lists  In  which  no  person  Is 
named  more  than  once  and  the  Mayor  may 
select  more  than  one  nominee  from  one  list. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  will  occur  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  such  a  Judge's  term  of  of- 
fice the  Commission's  list  of  nominees  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
vacancy. 


(2)  In  the  event  any  person  recommended 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Mayor  requests 
that  his  recommendatii.  be  withdrawn,  dies, 
or  in  any  other  way  becomes  disqualified 
to  serve  as  a  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts,  the  Commission  shall  promptly 
recommend  to  the  Mayor  one  person  to  re- 
place the  person  originally  recommended. 

(3)  In  no  instance  shall  the  Commission 
recommend  any  person,  who  In  the  event  of 
timely  nomination  following  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Commission,  does  not  meet,  upon 
such  nomination,  the  qualifications  specified 
in  section  433. 

Part  D — District  BtrocET  and  Financial 
Manacemtnt 
Subpart   I — Budget   and   Financial   Manage- 
ment 

FISC..-  YEAR 

Sec.  441.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District 
shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and 
shall  end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year 
shall  also  constitute  the  budget  and  account- 
ing year. 

SUBMISSION  OF  ANNUAL  BtJDGET 

Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  a;d 
submit  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10  of  each  year,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public,  a  budget  for  District  of 
Columbia  government  which  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  in  such  detail  us  the  Mayor  determines 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actual  financial  con- 
dition of  the  District  government  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  specify  the  agencies  and  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  are  being  requested: 
and  which  shall  be  prepared  on  the  assump- 
tion that  proposed  expenditures  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  estimated  exist- 
ing or  proposed  resources; 

(2)  an  annual  budget  message  which  shall 
Include  supporting  financial  and  statistical 
Information  on  the  budget  for  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year  and  Information  on  the  ap- 
proved budgets  and  expenditures  for  the  Im- 
mediate past  three  fiscal  years: 

(3)  a  multlyear  capital  Improvement  plan 
for  all  agencies  of  the  District  government  as 
required  under  section  444; 

(5)  a  program  performance  report  compar- 
ing actual  performance  of  as  many  programs 
as  Is  practicable  for  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year  against  proposed  goals  for  sucn  programs 
for  such  year,  and.  In  addition,  presenting 
as  many  qualitative  or  quantitative  measures 
of  program  eSectlven'oa  as  possible  (includ- 
ing results  of  statistical  sampling  or  other 
special  analyses),  and  mdlcatlng  the  status 
of  efforts  to  comply  with  the  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  an  issue  analysis  statement  consist- 
ing of  a  reasonable  number  of  Issues,  Iden- 
tified by  the  Council  in  Its  action  on  the 
budget  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  having 
significant  revenue  or  budgetary  implica- 
tions, and  other  similar  Issues  selected  1  -  the 
Mayor,  which  shall  consider  the  cost  and 
benefits  of  alternatives  and  the  rationale  be- 
hind action  recommended  or  adopted;  and 

(7)  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  designed  for  distribution 
to  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  budget  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  Mayor  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  recommended  expenditures  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
for  the  Council,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections,  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission,  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  the  Armory  Board, 
and  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure. 

(c)  The  Mayor  from  time  to  time  may  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Council  such  pro- 
posed   supplemental    or    deficiency    budget 


recommendations  as  in  his  Judgment  are 
necessary  on  account  of  laws  enacted  after 
transmission  of  the  budget,  or  are  otherwise 
in  the  public  Interest.  The  Mayor  shall  sub- 
mit with  such  proposals  a  statement  of  Justi- 
fications, Including  reasons  for  their  omission 
from  the  annual  budget  Whenever  such  pro- 
posea  supplemental  or  deficiency  budget 
recommenaations  are  in  an  amount  which 
would  result  In  expenditures  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  In  excess  of  estimated  re- 
sources, the  Mayor  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  are  necessary  to  Increase  re- 
sources to  meet  such  Increased  expenditures. 

Mtn,TITEAR    PLAN 

Sec.  443.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  In- 
clude in  the  annual  budget  a  multlyear  plan 
for  all  agencies  Included  la  the  District  bud- 
get, for  all  sources  of  funding,  and  for  such 
program  categories  as  the  Mayor  identifies. 
Such  plan  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  past  three  years,  on  the  ap- 
proved  current  fiscal  year  budget,  and  on 
estimates  for  at  least  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  IHe  plan  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  provisions  Identifying 

(1)  future  cost  Implications  of  maintain- 
ing programs  at  currently  authorized  levels, 
mcludlng  anticipated  changes  In  wage  sal- 
ary, and  benefit  levels; 

(2)  future  cost  Implications  of  all  capital 
protects  for  which  funds  ha-e  already  been 
authorized,  Including  Identification  of  the 
amount  of  already  appropriated  but  unex- 
pended capital  project  funds: 

(3)  future  cost  implications  of  new,  im- 
proved, or  expanded  programs  and  capital 
project  commitments  proposed  for  each  of 
the  succeedmg  four  fiscal  years; 

(4)  the  effects  of  current  and  proposed 
ca:;ltal  projects  on  future  operating  budget 
requirements; 

(5)  revenues  and  funds  likely  to  be  avail- 
able from  existing  revenue  sources  at  cur- 
rent rates  or  levels; 

(6)  the  specific  revenue  and  tax  measures 
recommended  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  followmg  fiscal  year  neces- 
sary to  balance  revenues  and  expenditures: 

(7)  the  actuarial  status  and  anticipated 
costs  and  revenues  of  retirement  systems  cov- 
erlng  District  employees;  and 

(8)  total  debt  service  payments  In  each 
fiscal  year  In  which  debt  service  payments 
for  general  obligation  bonds  must  be  made 
for  bonds  which  have  been  issued,  or  for 
bonds  which  would  be  Issued,  to  finance  all 
projects  listed  In  the  capital  improvement 
plan  prepared  under  section  444;  and  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  the  percentage  rela- 
tionship of  the  total  debt  service  payments 
(with  payTnents  for  Issued  and  proposed 
bonds  separately  Identified)  to  the  bonding 
limitation  for  the  current  and  forthcoming 
fiscal  years  as  specified  in  section  603(a) . 

MtTLTIYEAR    CAPTTAL    IMPROVEMENT    PLAN 

Sec.  444.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude in  the  annual  budget  a  multlyear  cap- 
ital Improvements  plan  for  all  agencies  of 
the  District  which  shall  be  based  upon  the 
approved  current  fiscal  year  budget  and  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  the  status,  estimated  period  of  useful- 
ness, and  total  cost  of  each  capital  project 
on  a  full  funding  basis  for  which  any  appro- 
priation is  requested  or  any  expenditure  will 
be  made  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  and 
at  least  four  fiscal  years  thereafter,  including 
an  explanation  of  change  In  total  cost  In 
excess  of  5  per  centum  for  any  capital  project 
Included  In  the  plan  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  plan,  Includtog  its 
relationship  to  other  programs,  proposals,  or 
elements  developed  by  the  Mayor  as  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District  pur- 
suant to  section  423  of  this  Act; 

(3)  identification  of  the  years  and 
amounts  in  which  bonds  would  have  to  be 
issued,  loan  appropriations  made,  and  costs 
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actua}Iy    Incurred   on   each   capital    project 
Identified;  and 

(4)   appropriate  maps  or  other  graphics. 

DISTRICT  or  COLCMBIA  COURTS'  BTTDaXT 

Sec.  445.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the 
Mayor  annual  estimates  of  the  expenditures, 
and  appropriation  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  system.  All  such  estimates 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  Its  action  pursuant  to  section  446 
without  revision  but  subject  to  his  recom- 
mendations. 

ENACTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  BT   CONGRESS 

Sec.  446.  The  Council,  after  public  bearing, 
shall  by  act  approve  the  annual  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  In- 
cluding any  supplements  thereto,  and  sub- 
mit such  budget  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
No  amount  may  be  expended  by  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment unless  such  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  CongrebS,  and  then  only 
according  to  such  Act. 

CONSISTENCY      OF      BUDGET,      ACCOUNTING,      AND 
PERSONNEL     SYSTEMS 

Sec  447.  The  Mayor  shall  implement  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  Insure  that  budget, 
accounting,  and  personnel  control  systems 
and  structures  are  synchronized  for  budget- 
ing and  control  purposes  on  a  continuing 
basis.  No  employee  shall  be  hired  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  unless  such  position 
Is  authorized  by  act  of  the  Council,  Employ- 
ees shall  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  the 
program,  organization,  and  fund  categories 
specified  In  the  act  of  the  Council  authoriz- 
ing such  position.  Hiring  of  temporary  em- 
ployees and  temporary  employee  transfers 
among  programs  shall  be  consistent  with 
guidelines  to  be  established  by  act  by  the 
Council  to  Insure  that  costs  are  accurately 
associated  with  programs  and  sources  of 
funding. 

FINANCIAL    DUTIES     OF    THE     MAYOR 

Sec  448.  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  sec- 
tion 603.  the  Mayor  shall  have  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

( 1 )  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  In- 
sure that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  mamtaln  systems  of  accounting  and  In- 
ternal coptrol  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes. 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  accountabil- 
ity for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  as- 
sets, 

(D)  reliable  accounting  results  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  preparing  and  supporting  agen- 
cy budget  requests  and  controlling  the  execu- 
tion of  the  budget; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  financial  state- 
ment In  any  detail  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a 
complete  financial  statement  and  report; 

(5)  supervise  and  be  re^Kinslble  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  prepare  tax  maps,  and  give 
such  notice  of  taxes  and  special  assessments, 
as  may  be  required  by  law; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District,  as  required  by  law,  and  re- 
ceive all  money  receivable  by  the  District 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  from  any 
court,  ageacy,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
District; 


(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  Into  bis 
hands.  In  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government, 
or  in  possession  of  such  government  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping 
of  aU  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  ex- 
change; and 

(9)  apportion  all  appropriations  and  funds 
made  available  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
obligation  so  as  to  prevent  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure thereof  In  a  manner  which  would 
Indicate  a  necessity  for  deficiency  or  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and  with  respect  to  all  appropriations  or 
funds  not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of 
time,  and  aU  authorizations  to  create  ob- 
ligations by  contract  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations, apportion  such  appropriations  or 
funds  or  authorizations  so  as  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  and  economical  use  there- 
of. 

accounting    SUPERVISION    AND    CONTROL 

Sec.  449.  The  Mayor  shall — 

(a)  prescribe  the  forms  or  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies,  offices,  and  Jnstrumentalltles  of 
the  District  government: 

(b)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
District  government  Incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions, havtag  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall  become  due  and  payable; 

(c)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills.  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(d)  perform  internal  audits  of  accounts 
and  operations  and  agency  records  of  the 
District  government,  including  the  examina- 
tion of  any  accounts  or  records  of  financial 
transactions,  glvmg  due  consideration  to  the 
effecTlveness  of  accounting  systems.  Internal 
control,  and  related  administrative  practices 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Sec.  450.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  those  District  revenues 
which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  are 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  credited  either  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  or  its  miscellaneous  receipts,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  revenues  which  are 
applied  by  law  to  any  special  fund  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
such  additional  special  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
government  of  the  District.  All  monejrs 
received  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  District  in  Its  or  his  official  capacity 
shall  belong  to  the  District  government  and 
shall  be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor  for 
deposit  In  the  appropriate  fund. 

CONTRACTS  EXTENDING  BEYOND  ONE  TEAR 

Ssc.  451.  No  contract  involving  expenditure 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  Is  available 
for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years  unless,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the  Council, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members  present 
and  voting,  authorizes  the  extension  of  such 
period  for  such  contract.  Such  contracts 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  Coimcll. 


Subpart  2 — Audit 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA    ATTDITOR 

Sec.  455.  (a)  There  Is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Office  of  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Council. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years  and  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  compensation  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
each  year  conduct  a  thorough  audit  of  the 
accounts  and  operations  of  the  government 
of  the  District  in  accordance  with  such 
principles  and  procedures  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
In  the  determination  of  the  auditing  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the 
examination  of  vouchers  and  other  docu- 
ments and  records,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  shall  give  due  regard  to  generally 
accepted  principles  of  auditing  Including  the 
effectiveness  of  the  accounting  organizations 
and  systems.  Internal  audit  and  control,  and 
related  administrative  practices. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  findings  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  other  Instrumentality 
of  the  District  government  and  necessarv  to 
facilitate  the  audit. 

(d)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  Such  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  conducted 
by  him  and  shall  Include  such  comments  and 
Information  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  may  deem  necessary  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress, the  Mayor,  and  the  Council  Informed 
of  the  operations  to  which  the,  reports  re- 
late, together  with  such  recotrimendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  such  report, 
together  with  such  other  material  as  it  deems 
pertinent  thereto,  available  for  public  in- 
spection. 

(f )  The  Mayor  shall  state  In  writing  to  the 
Council,  within  an  appropriate  time,  what 
action  he  has  taken  to  effectuate  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor  In  his  report. 

Part  E — Borrowing 
Subpart   1 — Borrowing 
district's  AtrrHORrrr  to   issue   and   p.edeem 
general     obligation    bonds     for     capital 
projects 

Sec  461.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In 
section  603,  the  District  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  Its 
various  capital  projects  by  an  Issue  or  issues 
of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  District 
bearing  interest,  payable  annually  or  semi- 
annually, at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Mayor 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  as  neces- 
sary to  make  such  bonds  marketable. 

(b)  The  District  may  reserve  the  right  to 
redeem  any  or  all  of  its  obligations  before 
maturity  In  such  manner  and  at  such  price  or 
prices  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  such  obligations. 

CONTENTS    OF    BORROWING    LEGISLATION 

Sec  462.  The  Council  may  by  act  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  for 
authorized  capital  projects.  Such  an  act  shall 
contain,  at  least,  provisions — 

(1)  brieflly  describing  each  such  project; 

(2)  Identifying  the  Act  authorizing  each 
such  project; 

(3)  setting  forth  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  Indebtedness  which  may 
be  Incurred  for  each  such  project;  and 

(4)  setting  forth  the  maximum  rate  of 
Interest  to  be  paid  on  such  indebtedness. 

PUBLICATION     or     BORROWING     LEGISLATION 

Sec.  463.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  at  least  onoe  within  five  days  after 
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the  enactment  thereof,  together  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  enactment  thereof  In  substan- 
tially the  following  form : 

"NOTICE 

"The  following  act  (published  herewith) 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  has  become  effective.  The  time 
within  which  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
questioning  the  validity  of  such  bonds  c&n 
be  commenced,  will  expire  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  as  provided  In  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  Self-government  and  Oovemmental  Re- 
organization Act. 


"Mayor." 

SHORT   PCSIOO   or   UMITATION 

Sec.  464.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  notice  of  the  enactment  on  an  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds — 

(1)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
CSlned  In  such  act  or  In  the  preambles  of 
the  titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the 
election  of  any  proceedings  In  connection 
with  the  calling,  holdmg,  or  conducting  of 
election  upon  the  issuance  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds 
thereby  authorized,  and  the  District  and  all 
Others  Interested  shall  thereafter  be  estop- 
ped from  denying  same; 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  In  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all 
laws  applicable  thereto;  and 

(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  same,  except  In  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  commenced  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  twenty-day  period. 

ACTS     rOR     ISST7ANCE     OT     CKKKRAL     OBLIGATION 
BONDS 

Sec.  465.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  pe- 
riod specified  In  section  464,  the  Council  may 
by  act  establish  an  Issue  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  as  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  461  to  465  Inclusive, 
hereof.  An  Issue  of  general  obligation  bonds 
Is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  bonds  author- 
ized pursuant  to  such  sections,  but  no  In- 
debtedness shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
cxirred  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  until 
such  bonds  have  been  sold,  delivered,  and 
paid  for.  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  such  bonds  so  sold  and 
delivered.  The  general  obligation  bonds  of 
any  authorized  Issue  may  be  Issued  all  at 
one  time,  or  from  time  to  time  In  series  and 
In  such  amounts  as  the  Council  shall  deem 
advisable.  The  act  authorizing  the  Issuance 
of  any  series  of  such  bonds  shall  fix  the  date 
of  the  bonds  of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of 
each  such  series  shall  be  payable  In  annual 
Installments  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  such  bonds  and  end- 
ing not  more  than  thirty  years  from  such 
date.  During  each  fiscal  year  approximately 
equal  amounts  of  annual  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal shall  be  paid  on  such  series.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  largest  and  smallest 
amounts  of  prlnclpeU  and  Interest  payable 
during  each  fiscal  year  during  the  term  of 
the  general  obligation  bonds  shall  not  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  total  authorized  amount 
of  such  series.  Such  act  shall  also  prescribe 
the  form  of  the  general  obligation  bonds  to 
be  Issued  thereunder,  and  of  the  Interest  cou- 
pons appertaining  thereto,  and  the  manner 
In  which  such  bonds  and  coupons  shall 
be      executed.      Such      bonds      and      cou- 


pons may  be  executed  by  the  facsimile  sig- 
natures of  the  officer  designated  by  the  act 
authorizing  such  bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds, 
within  the  exception  that  at  least  one  signa- 
ture shall  be  maniial.  Such  bonds  may  bo 
Issued  In  coupon  form  In  the  denomination 
of  $1,000,  or  t5,000,  or  both,  reglsterable  as 
to  principal  only  or  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest,  and  If  registered  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  may  be  Issuable  In  denomina- 
tions of  multiples  of  $1,000.  Such  bonds  and 
the  Interest  thereon  may  be  payable  at  such 
place  or  places  within  or  without  the  District 
as  the  Council  may  determine. 

PITBUC     SALE 

Sec.  466.  All  general  obligation  bonds  la- 
sued  under  this  part  shall  be  sold  at  public 
sale  upon  sealed  proposals  at  such  price  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Council  after  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
for  sale  In  a  daUy  newspaper  carrying  munic- 
ipal bond  notices  and  devoted  primarily  to 
financial  news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds  published  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  New  York,  and  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  published 
In  the  District.  Such  notice  shall  state, 
among  other  things,  that  no  proposal  shall 
be  considered  unless  there  Is  deposited  with 
the  District  as  a  downpayment  a  certified 
check  or  cashier's  check  for  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  2  per  centum  of  the  par  amount 
of  general  obligation  bonds  bid  for,  and  the 
Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids. 

Subpart  2 — Short-Term  Borrowing 

BORROWING    TO    MEET    APPBOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  471.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  446,  the  Council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  Issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes.  In  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  each  of  which  may 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  all  such 
notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing that  In  which  such  act  becomes  effective 

BORROWING   IN   ANTICIPATION   OP  REVENtTES 

Sec.  472.  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District, 
not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together  with 
the  renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  original  notes  have  been  Issued. 

NOTES  REDEEMABLE  PRIOR  TO  MAT  U  HIT  I 

Sec.  473.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemp- 
tion prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and 
at  such  time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  note. 

SALES  OF  NOTES 

Sec.  474.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  sale  without 
previous  advertising. 

Subpart   3 — Payment   of    Bonds    and   Notes 
special  tax 

Sec.  481.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall,  where 
necessary,  provide  for  the  levy  annually  of  a 
special  tax  or  charge  without  limitation  as 
to  rate  or  amount  In  amounts  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
win  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  such  bonds  and  the  premium,  tf 
any,   upon  the  redemption   thereof,   as  the 


same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at 
the  same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected, 
and  when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  In  a 
sinking  fund  and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to 
the  payment  of  such  principal,  interest,  and 
premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dls- 
trlct  shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  r 
on  all  general  obligation  bonds  and  notes  of  I 
the  District  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to 
subparts  1,  2,  and  3  of  part  E  of  this  title 
Whether  or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  such 
bonds  or  notes  or  In  the  act  authorizing  the 
Issuance  thereof. 

(c)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor 
shall  review  the  amounts  of  DUtrlct  revenues 
which  have  been  set  aside  and  deposited  In 
a  sinking  fund  as  provided  In  subsection  (a). 
Such  review  shall  be  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  amounts  so  set 
aside  and  deposited  are  sufficient  to  pay 
the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  the  premium  (if  any)  upon  the  re- 
demption thereof,  as  the  same  respectively 
become  due  and  payable.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Mayor  determines  that  sufficient  District 
revenues  have  not  been  so  set  aside  and  de- 
posited, the  Federal  payment  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  within  which  such  review  is  con- 
ducted shall  be  first  utuized  to  make  up  any 
deficit  m  such  sinking  fund. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shaU  make  periodic  audits  of  the 
amounts  set  aside  and  deposited  in  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

Subpart  4 — Tax  Exemption;  Legal  Invest- 
ment: Water  Pollution;  Reservoirs:  Con- 
tributions 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  485.  Bonds,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  CouncU  pursuant  to  this 
title  and  the  Interest  thereon  shall  be  exempt 
from  District  taxation  except  estate,  inheri- 
tance, and  gift  taxes. 

LEOAL    INVESTMENT 

Sec.  486.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic 
Insurance  companies,  domestic  Insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  DUtrlct  may  legaUy  Invest  any  sinking 
funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or  other  funds 
belonging  to  them  or  under  or  within  their 
control  In  any  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title.  It  being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
authorize  the  Investment  In  such  bonds  or 
notes  of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  retirement, 
compensation,  pension,  and  trust  funds.  Na- 
tional banking  assocUtlons  are  authorized  to 
deal  in,  underwrite,  purchase  and  sell,  for 
their  own  accounts  or  for  the  accounts  of 
customers,  bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
CouncU  to  the  same  extent  as  national  bank- 
ing associations  are  authorized  by  paragraph 
seven  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.8.C.  24).  to  deal  In.  underwrite,  pur- 
chase and  sell  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  States,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of. All  Federal  building  and  loan  assocU- 
tlons and  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions; and  banks,  tnist  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  savings  and  loan 
associations,  domiciled  In  the  District,  may 
purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  m.  for 
their  own  account  or  for  the  account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation  from 
any  duty  of  exercising  due  and  reasonable 
care  In  selecting  securities  for  purchase  or 
Investment. 
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water  POLLtrnoN 

SEC.  487.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annuaUy  es- 
tanate  the  amount  of  the  District's  principal 
and  Interest  expense  which  Is  required  to 
service  District  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share  of 
District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  pollution  projects  which  provide 
service  to  the  local  Jurisdiction  In  those 
SUtes.  Such  amounts  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor  pursuant  to  the  agreements  described 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  exclude 
the  Maryland  and  Vlrgmia  share  of  pollu- 
tion projects  cost  from  the  limitation  on  the 
District's  capital  project  obligations  as  pro- 
vided In  section  603. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District  of 
rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment  serv- 
ices In  accordance  with  the  vise  and  benefits 
made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
said  waste  treatment  facUlUes.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  require  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will  be  paid 
m  advance,  subject  to  adjustment  after  each 
year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  In- 
terest on  capital,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  the  necessary  replacement  of  equipment 
during  the  useful  life  of  the  facility. 

COST  OF  RESERVOIRS  ON  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Sec  488.  (a)  The  Mayor  U  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State 
In  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other 
competent  State  or  local  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  by  the  District  to  the 
United  states,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  of 
the  District's  equitable  share  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the  costs 
of  any  reservoirs  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  construction  on  the  Potomac  River  or  any 
of  Its  tributaries.  Every  such  contract  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Mayor  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

fb)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Council,  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  District  and  all  moneys 
received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  deposited  In.  a  fund 
designated  by  the  Mayor.  Charges  for  water 
delivered  from  the  District  water  system  for 
use  outside  the  District  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  portions  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  District  under  contracts  authorized  by 
this  Act  which  are  equitably  attributable  to 
such  use  outside  the  District. 

DISTRICT'S  CONTMBirnONS  TO  THE  WASHINOTOW 
METROPOLITAN    AREA    TRANSIT    ACTHORITT 

Sec.  489.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1976  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  described  In  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  320) ,  may  be  payable  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  EMstrtct  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

REVENUE  BONDS  AND  OBU0ATION8 

Sec.  490.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  issue 
revenue  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
(including  refunding  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations)  to  borrow  money  to  finance  un- 
dertakings in  the  areas  of  housing,  health 
facUlUes,  transit  and  utility  faculties,  college 
snd  university  faculties,  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment. Such  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  be  fully  negotiable  and  payable, 
»8  to  both  principal  and  Interest,  solelv  from 
»nd  secured  solely  by  a  pledge  of  the  revenues 
realized  from  the  property,  faculties,  devel- 
opments, and  Improvements  whose  financing 
is  undertaken  by  the  issuance  of  such  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations.  Including  existing 
facilities  to  which  such  new  faculties  and  im- 
provements are  related. 

(b)  The  property,  faculties,  developments, 
and  Improvements  being  financed  may  not 


be    mortgaged    as    additional    security    for 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations. 

(c)  Any  and  aU  such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  ahall  not  be  general  obUgatlons 
of  the  District  and  shaU  not  be  a  pledge  of 
or  Involve  the  faith  and  credit  or  the  taxing 
power  of  the  District,  and  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  debt  of  the  District. 

(d)  Any  and  aU  such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  shaU  be  Issued  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  the  CouncU  without  the  necessity  of 
submlttmg  the  question  of  such  Issuance  to 
the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  approval  or  disapproval. 

(e)  Any  such  act  may  contain  provisions 

(1)  briefly  deecribUig  the  purpose  for 
which  such  bond.  note,  or  other  obligation 
is  to  be  Issued; 

(2)  Identifying  the  Act  authorizing  such 
purpose; 

(3)  prescribing  the  form,  terms,  provisions, 
manner  or  method  of  Issuing  and  selling 
(Including  negotiated  as  well  as  compeUtlve 
bid  sale) .  and  the  time  of  Issuance,  of  such 
bond,  note,  or  other  obligation:  and 

(4)  prescribing  any  and  aU  other  details 
with  respect  to  any  such  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  and  the  Issuance  and  sale 
thereof. 

The  act  may  authorize  and  empower  the 
Mayor  to  do  any  and  aU  things  necessary, 
proper,  or  expedient  in  connection  with  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Part  F — Independent  Agencies 

BOARD    OF    elections 

Sec.  491.  Section  3  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Elections  Act  of  1955  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-03)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  created  a  District  of 
Columbia  Beard  of  Elections  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Board"),  to  be 
composed  of  three  members,  no  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  snme  political 
party,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  ad- 
\ire  and  consent  of  the  Council.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act,  One  member  shaU 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  one-year  term, 
one  member  shaU  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a 
two-year  term,  and  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  three-year  term,  as 
designated  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Any  person  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy 
on  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose 
vacancy  he  Is  filling. 

"(c)  A  member  may  be  reappointed,  and. 
if  not  reappointed,  the  member  shaU  serve 
\intll  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Mayor  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

ZONING    commission 

Sec  492.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  act 
of  March  1.  1920  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  6-412)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  (a)  to 
protect  the  public  health,  secure  the  public 
safety,  and  to  protect  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  is  created  a  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  CouncU.  Each  meml)er  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  section — 

"(1)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor: 

"(2)  one  member  shaU  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor; 
and 

"(3)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  shaU  be  entitled  to 


receive  compensation  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Council.  The  remaining  members  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  may  be  reappointed. 
Each  member  shall  serve  untU  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  by  the  members. 

"(e)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  -and  perform  aU  the  duties 
with  respect  to  zoning  In  the  District  as  pro- 
vided by  law.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  Jtme  20,  1938  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-413,  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-414)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such  regulations  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Amend- 
ments to  the  zoning  maps  and  regulations 
ahall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  compre- 
henslve  plan  for  the  National  Capital.  Zoning 
regulations  shall  be". 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-417)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  No  amendment  of  any  zoning 
regulation  or  map  shall  l)e  adopted  by  the 
Zoning  Commission  until  such  amendment 
is  first  submitted  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
nlng  Comnusslon  on  such  amendment  shaU 
have  been  received  by  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, except  that  if  the  National  Capital  Plan, 
nmg  Commission  shall  faU  to  transmit  Its 
opinion  and  advice  wthin  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  submlsson  to  It.  then  the  Zoning 
Commission  shaU  have  the  right  to  proceed 
to  act  upon  the  proposed  amendment  with- 
out further  awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  report 
and  recommendation  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.". 

public  service  commission 
Sec.  493.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Public  Service 
Commission  whose  function  shall  be  to  In- 
sure that  every  public  utility  doing  business 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  required  to 
furnsh  service  and  faculties  reasonably  safe 
and  adequate  aiid  In  all  respects  Just  and 
reasonable.  The  charge  made  by  any  such 
public  utility  for  any  facility  or  services  fur- 
nished, or  rendered,  or  to  be  furnished  or 
rendered,  shall  be  reasonable.  Just,  and  non- 
discriminatory. Every  unjust  or  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  charge  for  such  facility  or 
service  Is  prohibited  and  is  hereby  declared 
unlawful. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  97(a) 
of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43- 
201),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  composed  of  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU.". 


armort  board 
Sec.  494.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2- 
1702),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
is  established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  MUltla,  and  two  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  shaU  each  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years  beginning  on  the  date  such  member 
qualifies.". 

board    of    SDT7CATION 

Sec.  496.  The  control  of  the  pubUc  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  la  vested  In  a 
Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards  es- 
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tabllBhed  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  In  accordance 
With  such  Act. 

Pabt  G — Recall  Pboceoure 

RECALL 

Sec.  496.  (a)  The  Mayor,  any  member  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon 
may  be  recalled  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  elective  unir  from  which  he 
was  elected.  A  recall  may  be  Instituted  by 
obtaining  recall  petition  forms  from  the 
Board  of  Elections,  and  by  filing  such  peti- 
tion with  the  Board,  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  It  was  obtained  from  the 
Board,  containing  a  number  of  signatures 
of  the  registered  qualified  electors  In  the 
elective  unit  of  the  official  with  respect  to 
whom  such  recall  is  sought  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  such  registered  qualified  electors 
voting  In  the  last  preceding  general  election. 
A  recall  petition  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  reason  for  which  the  recall  Is  sought. 
Within  fifteen  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  such  petition 
la  filed,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  petition  Is  signed  by 
the  required  number  of  registered  qualified 
electors  and  whether  each  such  person  Is  a 
registered  qualified  elector  of  the  applicable 
elective  unit.  Before  the  Board  makes  such 
a  determination  the  Board  shall,  after  notify- 
ing (by  registered  certified  mall)  the  official 
with  respect  to  whom  such  petition  has  been 
filed,  if  requested  iiy.  such  official,  held  a 
.hearing  (in  the  manner  prescribed  for  con- 
tested cases  under  section  10  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Administrative  Prccedures  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1509))  on  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  such  petition.  After  the 
Board  determines  that  the  petition  Is  suffi- 
cient, the  Board  shall,  within  seventy-two 
hours  after  making  such  determination, 
notify  the  official  (by  registered  certified 
mall)  whose  recall  is  sought  of  such  deter- 
mination. The  Board  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  place  on  the  ballot  at  the 
■next  regularly  scheduled  general  election  In 
the  District  the  question  whether  such  offi- 
cial should  be  recalled. 

(b)  No  petition  seeking  the  recall  of  any 
official  may  be  circulated  until  such  official 
has  held  for  at  least  six  months  the  office 
from  which  he  Is  sought  to  be  recalled. 

(c)  Two  or  more  officials  subject  to  recall 
may  be  Joined  in  the  same  fjetltion  and  one 
election  may  be  held  therefor. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors, 
voting  In  an  election,  vote  to  recall  such  offi- 
cial, his  reciU  shall  be  effective  on  the  day 
the  Board  of  Enectlons  certifies  the  results 
of  such  election.  The  vacancy  created  by  such 
recall  shall  be  filled  Inunedlately  In  the  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  by  such  official  arising  from  any 
other  cause. 

(e)  The  Board  of  Elections  shsill  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  part.  Including  rtUes  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  form,  filing,  examination, 
amendment,  and  certification  of  a  recall  peti- 
tion filed  under  this  part,  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  any  recall  election  held  under 
this  part,  and  (3)  with  respect  to  the  manner 
of  notification  of  the  cfflclal  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recall  petition. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"elective  unit"  means  either  a  ward  or  the 
entire  District,  whichever  Is  applicable. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  held  under  this  part,  may 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  require  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  It  deems  necessary  or  as  mtfy  be 
requested  by  any  of  the  parties  to  such  hear- 


ing. A  subpena  of  the  Board  may  be  served 
at  any  place  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  at  any  place  without  the  District  within 
twenty-flve  mUes  of  the  place  of  the  hearing 
specified  In  the  subpena.  The  form,  issuance, 
and  manner  of  service  of  the  subpena  shall 
be  the  same  as  prescribed  under  section  942 
of  title  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
for  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

DLn'IES    or    THE    MAYOft,    COUIfCn.,    AND    FEDEKAL 
OmCE    or    UANAGEMENT    AND    BUDGET 

Sec.  501.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  In  preparing  an  annual  budget  for  the 
government  of  the  District  to  develop  mean- 
ingful Intercity  expenditure  and  revenue 
comparisons  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  Identify  ele- 
ments of  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District 
which  result  from  the  unusual  role  of  the 
District  as  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  results 
of  the  studies  conducted  by  the  Mayor  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Council  and  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  their  use  In  reviewing 
and  revising  the  Mayor's  request  with  respect 
to  the  level  of  the  appropriation  for  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  to  the  District  made 
to  the  trust  fund.  Such  Federal  payment 
should  operate  to  encourage  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  District  to 
maintain  and  Increase  Its  level  of  revenues 
and  to  seek  such  efficiencies  and  economies 
In  the  management  of  Its  programs  as  are 
possible. 

(b)  The  Mayor,  In  studying  and  identify- 
ing the  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District 
brought  about  by  its  role  as  the  Nation's 
Capital,  should  to  the  extent  feasible,  among 
other  elements,  consider — 

(1)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial property; 

(2)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  Income: 

(3)  potential  revenues  that  would  be  real- 
ized If  exemptions  from  District  taxes  were 
eliminated; 

(4)  net  costs.  If  any,  after  considering 
other  compensation  for  tax  base  deficiencies 
and  direct  and  Indirect  taxes  paid,  of  provid- 
ing services  to  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  corporate  offices  doing  business 
only  with  the  Federal  Government; 

(5)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(6)  other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  District; 

(7)  benefits  of  Federal  grants-m-ald  rela- 
tive to  aid  given  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(8)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(9)  relative  tax  burden  on  District  resi- 
dents comparable  with  residents  In  other 
Jurisdictions  In  the  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  metropolitan  area  and  in  other 
cities  of  comparable  size. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  his  request, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  an  annual 
Federal  payment,  to  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  by  act  approve,  disapprove,  or  modi- 
fy the  Mayor's  request.  After  the  action  of 
the  Council,  the  Mayor  shall,  by  December  1 
of  each  calendar  year,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  In  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2).  submit  such  request 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  request  regarding  an  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent seven  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  request  is  made 
and  shall  Include  a  request  for  an  annual 
Federal  payment  for  the  next  following  fiscal 
year. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPKOPRIATTONS 

Sec  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after the  sum  of  $250,000,000. 

nTLE  VI— RESERVATION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY 

RETENTION  OF  CONSTrrtrriONAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to 
exercise  Its  constitutional  authority  as  legis- 
lature for  the  District,  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  Council  by  this  Act,  in- 
cluding legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  In  force  In  the  District  prior  to  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed 
by  the  Council. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  no 
authority  to  pass  any  act  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  except  as  ^>eclfically 
provided  in  this  Act,  or  to — 

(1)  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  is  not  restricted  In 
Its  application  exclusively  In  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(4)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  orga- 
nization and  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts) ; 

(5)  Impoee  any  tax  on  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  personal  Income,  either  direct- 
ly or  at  the  source  thereof,  of  any  Individual 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  (the  terms  "In- 
dividual" and  "resident"  to  be  understood 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  they 
are  defined  In  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July 
16.  1947); 

(6)  enact  any  act.  resolution,  or  rule  which 
permits  the  building  of  any  structtire  within' 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  excess  of  the 
height  limitations  contained  In  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  1.  1910  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5- 
406),  and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(7)  enact  any  act  or  regulation  relating 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  or  any  other  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  District  courts,  or 
relating  to  the  duties  or  powers  of  the  United 
States  attorney  or  the  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

(8)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  crim- 
inal procedure) ,  or  with  lespect  to  any  provi- 
sion of  any  law  codified  In  title  22  or  24  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to 
crimes  and  treatment  of  prisoners). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  tlie 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  or. 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act.  over  any  Federal  agency,  than  was 
vested  In  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
a  copy  of  each  act.  resolution,  or  rule  passed 
or  adopted  by  the  Council.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  such  act. 
resolution,  or  rule  shall  take  effect  until  the 
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end  of  the  thirty-day  period  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  holidays,  and  any  day  on 
which  either  House  is  not  In  session)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  act.  resolution,  or  rule 
U  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  except  any  act 
With  respect  to  which  the  Council  has  deter- 
mined that  an  emergency  exists,  according 
to  the  provUlons  of  section  412(a) ,  shall  n'ot 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
section  and  shall  become  effective  as  provided 
In  section  412(a) . 

LIMITATIONS  ON  BORROWING  AND  SPENDING 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  making  any  change  In  existing 
law.  regulation,  or  basic  procedure  and  prac- 
tice to  the  respective  roles  that  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  In  the  preparation, 
review,  submission,  examination,  authoriza- 
tion, and  appropriation  of  the  total  budget 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

(b)  No  general  obligation  bonds  shall  be 
Issued  during  any  fiscal  year  In  an  amount 
which.  Including  all  authorized  but  unissued 
general  obligation  bonds,  would  cause  the 
ampunt  of  principal  and  Interest  required  to 
be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  aggregate 
amounts  of  all  outstanding  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  to  exceed  14  per  centum  of  the 
District  revenues  ( less  court  fees  and  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  general  obligation 
bonds)  which  the  Mayor  determines,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  certifies,  were 
credited  to  the  District  during  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year  during  which  such 
general  obligation  bond  would  be  Issued.  The 
Council  shall  not  approve  any  capital  project 
to  be  financed  by  the  Issuance  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds,  if  such  bonds  could  not  be 
issued  on  account  of  the  limitation  specified 
In  the  preceding  sentence.  Obligations  In- 
curred by  the  agencies  transferred  or  estab- 
lished by  sections  201  and  202,  whether  In- 
curred before  or  after  such  transfer  or  estab- 
lishment, shall  not  be  Included  In  determin- 
ing the  aggregate  amount  of  all  outstanding 
obligations  subject  to  the  limitation  speci- 
fied In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  14  per  centum  limitation  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  calculated  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Determine  the  dollar  amount  equiv- 
alent to  14  per  centum  of  the  revenues  (less 
court  fees  and  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  bonds)  credited  to  the  District  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Determine  the  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  to  be  paid  In  each  fiscal  year 
for  all  outstanding  general  obligation  bonds 
and  for  general  obligation  bonds  to  be  Is- 
sued under  projects  already  authorized  by 
act  of  the  Council. 

(3)  Estimate  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  during  each  fiscal  year 
over  the  proposed  term  of  the  proposed  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  to  be  Issued. 

(4)  For  each  fiscal  year,  add  the  amounts 
arrived  at  for  each  such  fiscal  year  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(5)  If  In  any  one  fiscal  year  the  sum  ar- 
rived at  under  paragraph  (4)  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
then  the  proposed  general  obligation  bond 
may  not  be  issued,  or  the  proposed  capital 
project  may  not  be  approved. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  not  approve  any 
budget  which  would  result  In  expenditures 
being  made  by  the  District  Government,  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year.  In  excess  of  all  resources 
which  the  Mayor  estimates  will  be  available 
from  all  funds  available  to  the  District  for 
such  fiscal  year.  If  at  the  time  the  Council 
approves  any  budget  during  any  fiscal  year 
a  Federal  payment  has  not  been  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  all  funds  which  will  be  available  to  the 
District  for  such  fiscal  year  the  Mayor  shall 
use — 


(1)  If  no  action  has  been  taken  by  either 
House  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral payment  appropriation,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  payment  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(2)  If  one  House  has  taken  action  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion, that  amount; 

(3)  If  both  Houses  have  taken  action  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  payment  appropriation, 
but  have  appropriated  different  amounts, 
the  lesser  of  such  amounts;  or 

(4)  If  both  Houses  have  taken  action  ap- 
propriating the  same  amount,  that  amount. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
shall  make  or  authorize  an  expenditure  from 
or  create  or  authorize  an  obligation  under 
any  appropriation  or  fund  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  therreln;  nor  shall  any 
such  officer  or  employee  Involve  the  District 
In  any  contract  or  other  obligation,  for  the 
payment  of  money  for  any  purpose,  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  made  for  such  pur- 
pose, unless  .such  contract  Is  authorized  by 
law. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  CERTAIN  DISTRICT 
MATTERS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  these  pro- 
visions are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions 
described  by  this  section;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional-right of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows :  "That  the dis- 
approves the  action  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  described  as  follows:   .", 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  but  does  not  Include  a  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  action. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  Council 
action  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the 
end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its  Intro- 
duction. It  Is  In  order  to  move  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
Council  action  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(ei  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution. 
Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  mav  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  action), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favormg  ar.d  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendmeiit  to  the  motion 
is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of.  a  resolution.  It  Is  at  any  time  there- 


after in  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debaUble.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to 

(1)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

( J )   Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  riUes  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
TITLE    VII— REFERENDUM:     SUCCESSION 
IN    GO'VERNMENT;     TEMPORARY    PRO- 
VISIONS;      MISCELLANEOUS;       AMEND- 
MENTS    TO     DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT;   RULES  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION;  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Part  A — Charter  Referendum 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  701.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections,  not  more  than  five  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  refer- 
endum (In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  accept  the  charter 
set  forth  as  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

BOARD     OF     ELECTIONS     AUTHORITT 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  In  this  part. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  part  E  of  title  VII  of 
this  Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  ur.der  this 
Act. 

REFERENDUM     BALLOT     AND     NOTICE     OF     VOTING 

Sec.  703.  (a)  ITie  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act, 
enacted ,  proposes  to  establish  a  char- 
ter for  the  governance  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  provides  that  the  charter  shall 
take  effect  only  if  it  is  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  qualified  voters  of 
the  District  In  this  referendum. 

"Indicate  In  one  of  the  squares  provided 
below  whether  you  are  for  or  against  the 
charter. 

"D  For  the  charter 

"D  Against  the  charter.". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  If  such  machines  are  used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the  date 
Of  the  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mall  to  each  registered  quali- 
fied elector  (1)  a  sample  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum  ballot,  and  (3)  Information  show- 
ing the  polling  place  of  such  elector  and  the 
date  and  hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  befc«*  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shaU 
publish.  In  one  or  more  &ew8pi4>ers  of  gen- 
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eral  circulation  published  in  tbe  District,  a 
list  of  the  polling  places  and  tbe  date  and 
hours  ot  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE     OE     NONACCEPTANCE     OF     CHARTER 

Sec.  704.  (a)  K  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  voting  in  the  charter  ref- 
erendum vote  the  charter,  the  charter 
sh::ll  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasoiiable  time,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,  certify  the  results  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Part  B — Succession  in  Government 

abolishment   of  existing  government  and 

transfer  of  functions 

Sec.  711.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
the  Offices  of  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  seven 
other  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967,  are  abolished  as  of  noon 
January  2,  1975.  This  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  reinstate  any  governmental 
body  or  office  in  the  District  abolished  In 
said  plan  or  otherwise  heretofore. 

CERTAIN  DELEGATED   FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
or  CERTAIN   AGENCIES 

Sec.  712.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  such  District  of  Columbia  Council  or 
Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  (mcludlng  any  body  of 
or  under  such  agency)  of  the  District,  nor 
any  function  now  vested  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967  m  the  District  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Zoning  Advisory  Council,  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment,  Office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds,  or  Armory  Board,  or  In  any  officer, 
employee,  or  body  of  or  under  such  agency, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  function  transferred 
to  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  711  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  function  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (in- 
cluding any  body  of  or  under  such  agency ) , 
to  whom  or  to  which  it  was  delegated,  or  In 
whom  or  In  which  It  ha.s  remained  vested, 
until  the  Mayor  or  Council  established  under 
this  Act  (or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
herein  granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or 
transfer  such   delegation  or  vesting. 

TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL.   PROPERTY,  AND  FTTNOS 

Sec.  713.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  (as  of  the  time  of  such  transfer 
of  functions)  to  the  Council,  to  the  Mayor, 
to  such  agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  is  the  head,  or  use  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
or  such  agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (ex- 
cept the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  the  other  members 
thereof,  all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by 
this  Act),  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
questions  shall  be  decided — 


( 1 )  in  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  In  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide,  if  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or  to 
any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any 
agency  by  this  section  which  the  CouncU  or 
the  head  of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  or  his  functions  shall,  in 
accordance  with  law,  be  retransferred  to 
other  positions  In  the  District  or  Federal 
Government  or  be  separated  from  the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  to  the  District  government 
under  this  Act  or  his  separation  from  service 
under  this  Act.  be  deprived  of  any  civil  serv- 
ice rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  held  by 
him  prior  to  such  transfer  ^orwjy  right  of  ap- 
peal or  review  he  may  have~By  reason  of  his 
separation  from  service. 

EXISTING     STATUTES,     REGULATIONS,     AND    OTHER 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
Other  action  In  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  In- 
applicable by  or  under  authorlcy  of  law, 
continue  in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences in  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
transfer  is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or  agency 
to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  Act,  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  applica- 
bility to  the  District  government  of  personnel 
legislation  relating  to  the  District  govern- 
ment until  suefi  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equiv- 
alent coverage. 

PENDING  ACTIONS   AND   PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  715.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  Judi- 
cial proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  Its 
official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  It  deter- 
mines that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  is  not  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
shall  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained,  with 
such  substitutions  as  to  parties  as  are  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  substitutions 
as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are 
appropriate. 

VACANCIES  REStTLTING  FROM  ABOLISHMENT  Or 
OFFICES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE     COMMISSIONER 

Sec  716.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  In  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  711,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  affect  tbe  power  of  tbe  remain- 
ing members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  Its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
only  If  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
office  vote  In  favor  of  It. 


STATUS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 


Sic.  717.  (a)  All  of  tbe  territory  constitu- 
ting the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  contmue  to  be  des- 
ignated as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  section 
2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-102) .  Said  Corporation 
sb'all  continue  to  be  charged  with  all  the 
duties,  obligations,  responsibilities,  and  lia- 
bilities, and  to  be  vested  with  all  of  the 
powers,  rights,  privileges.  Immunities,  and  as- 
sets, resp>ectlvely.  Imposed  upon  and  vested 
In  said  Corporation  or  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  Is  \n  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
shsUl  be  deemed  amended  or  repealed  by  this 
Act  except  to  the  extent  specifically  provided 
herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such  law  or 
regulation  is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  but 
any  such  law  or  regulation  may  be  amended 
by  act  or  resolution  as  authorized  In  this 
Act,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1945 
(59  Stat.  552). 

CONTINUATION  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
8TSTEM 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  shall  continue  as  provided 
under  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organization Act  of  1870  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  and 
section  602(a)  (4). 

(b)  The  term  and  qualifications  of  any 
Judge  of  any  District  of  Columbia  court,  and 
the  term  and  qualifications  of  any  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  appointed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act.  No  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
term  of  any  such  Judge  or  member  of  such 
Commission.  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  and  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disa- 
bilities and  Tenure  appointed  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be' 
appointed  according  to  part  C  of  such  title 
IV. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  amend,  repeal,  or  diminish  the  duties, 
rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  accruing  under 
sections  1561  through  1571  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  sections  703 
and  904  of  such  title,  dealing  with  the  re- 
tirement and  compensation  of  the  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

Skc.  719.  The  term  of  any  member  elected 
to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  section  495.  No  provision  of 
such  section  shsUl  be  construed  to  extend 
the  term  of  any  such  member  or  to  termi- 
nate the  term  of  any  such  member. 

PaHT   C — TE34PORART    PBOVISIONS 

POWERS      or     THE     PRESISKNT      DTTRINO     TRANSI- 
TIONAL  PERIOD 

Sec.  721.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
tbe  CouncU,  by  Executive  order  or  otherwise, 
with  respect  to  tbe  administration  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  District  government,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions properly  to  perform  Its  functions  under 
tblaAct. 
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SEIMBURSABLK   APPROPRIATIONS    FOB   THX 
DISTRICT 

SBC.  723.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iiry  is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  tbe  sum  of  9750,000,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  use  (1)  In  paying  tbe  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  of  Elections  (Including 
compensation  of  the  members  thereoi, 
and  (2)  in  otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  Interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date 
of  title  rv,  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
District. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 
agreements  with  united  states 

Sec.  731.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  economy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish  serv- 
ices to  the  Federal  Government.  Except 
where  the  terms  and  conditions  governing 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  are  pre- 
scribed by  other  provisions  of  law,  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  furnished  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment ( 1 )  negotiated  by  the  Federal  and 
District  authorities  concerned,  and  (2)  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  by  the  May- 
or. Each  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  cost  of  furnishing  such  services  shall  be 
borne  In  tbe  manner  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  by  tbe  government  to  which  such  serv- 
ices are  furnished  at  rates  or  charges  based 
on  the  actual  cost  of  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  tbe  agreement  delegate  any  of  bU  or 
Its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
In  accordance  with  tbe  terms  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

(c)  Tbe  cost  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  In  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  are  au- 
thorized to  be  paid.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Council  to  tbe  District 
officers  and  agencies  to  which  such  services 
are  furnished.  The  costs  to  each  District 
officer  and  agency  In  furnishing  services  to 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  any 
such  agreement  are  authorized  to  be  paid. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, out  of  appropriations  made  by  tbe 
Congress  or  other  funds  available  to  the 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which  such 
services  are  furnished,  except  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  shall  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  when  requested  by  the 
Director  of  tbe  United  States  Secret  Service 
assUt  tbe  Secret  Service  and  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  In  the  performance  of  their 
respective  protective  duties  under  Section 
3056  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  Section  302  of  title  3  of  tbe  United 
States  Code. 

PERSONAL    INTEREST    IN    CONTRACTS    OR 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  732.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
forfeit  his  office  or  position. 

COMPENSATION   FROM    MORK  THAN   ONE  SOURCE 

Sec.  733.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  or 
to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  because  be  occupies  an- 


other office  or  position  or  because  he  receives 
compensation  (Including  retirement  com- 
pensation)  from  another  source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board, 
if  such  service  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  In  such  other  office 
or  position. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  IN  DEVLOPMENT  OF  DISTRICT 
MERIT    SYSTEM 

Sec.  734.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
atMl  asfist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  in  the 
further  development  of  tbe  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  422(3)  and  the  said  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  enter  ir.to  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  its  registers  of  ellgibles  as  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fill  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  costs  of  any  specific  services  furnished 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  com- 
pensated for  under  the  provisior.s  of  section 
731  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE    SHARING    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  735.  Section  141(c)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
919)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  District  or  Columbia. — For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
treated  both — 

"(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall.  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia), and 

"(2)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  Itself)  with- 
in its  geographic  area.". 

INDEPENDENT    AUDIT 

Sec.  736.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  audit 
carried  out  under  section  465,  the  accounts 
and  operations  of  the  District  government 
may  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures,  and  In  such  detail,  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  tbe  determination  of  the 
auditing  procedures  to  be  followed  and  the 
extent  of  the  examination  of  vouchers  and 
other  documents,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  give  due  regard  to  generally  accepted 
principles  of  auditing,  Including  considera- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  accounting 
organizations  and  systems.  Internal  audit 
and  control,  and  related  administrative  prac- 
tices. The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facil- 
itate the  audit,  and  such  representatives 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  auditing 
the  accounts  and  operations  of  the  District 
government. 

(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  keep  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Council  Informed  of  the  operations  to  which 
the  reports^  relate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations" with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  the  Council  may  make 
such  report,  together  with  such  other  mate- 
rial as  It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

(3)  Tbe  Mayor,  within  sixty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  audit  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  shall  state  In  writing  to  the  Council, 
With  a  copy  to  tbe  Congress,  what  has  been 


done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
report. 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  737.  (a)  Subject  to  section  731.  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  or  agreements 
concerning  the  manner  and  method  by  which 
amounts  owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  reimburse  the 
District  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  District  in  connection  with  assemblages, 
marches,  and  other  demonstrations  In  the 
District  which  relate  primarily  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  manner  and  method 
of  ascertaining  and  paying  the  amounts 
needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  entered  Into  \xi 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  Council  shall 
provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and  In  such 
amount  as  the  Council  may  require.  The 
premiums  for  all  such  bonds  shall  be  paid 
out  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 

ADVISORY    NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCILS 

Sec.  738.  (a)  The  Council  shall  by  act  di- 
vide the  District  into  neighborhood  council 
areas  and,  upon  receiving  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  a  neighborhood  council 
area,  shall  establish  for  that  neighlwrhood 
an  elected  advisory  neighborhood  council. 
In  designating  such  neighborhoods,  the 
Council  shall  consider  natural  geographic 
boundaries,  election  districts,  and  divisions  of 
the  District  made  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istration of  services. 

( b )  Elections  for  members  of  each  advisory 
neighborhood  council  shall  be  nonpartisan, 
shall  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  elec- 
tions of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
held  In  the  District,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Elections.  Advisory 
neighborhood  council  members  shall  be 
elected  from  single  member  districts  within 
each  neighborhood  council  area  by  the  reg- 
istered qualified  electors  thereof.  Each  sin- 
gle member  district  shall  be  nearly  as  equal 
In  population  as  possible  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  approximately  five 
thousand  persons. 

(c)  Each  advisory  neighborhood  council — 

(1)  may  advise  the  District  government 
on  matters  of  public  policy  Including  de- 
cisions regradlng  planning,  streets,  recrea- 
tion, social  services  programs,  health,  safety, 
and  sanitation  in  that  neighborhood  council 
area; 

(2)  may  employ  staff  and  expend,  for 
public  purposes  within  its  neighborhood 
council  area,  public  funds  and  other  funds 
donated  to  It;  and 

(3)  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  du- 
ties as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(d)  In  the  manner  provided  by  act  of  tbe 
Council,  In  addition  to  any  other  notice  re- 
quired by  law,  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  advisory  neighborhood  council  of 
requested  or  proposed  zoning  changes,  vari- 
ances, public  Improvements,  licenses  or  per- 
mits of  significance  to  neighborhood  plan- 
ning and  development  within  Its  neighbor- 
hood council  area  for  Its  review,  comment, 
and  recommendation. 

(e)  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ad- 
visory neighborhood  councils,  enable  them 
to  employ  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  conduct  programs  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  a  neighborhood  council  area, 
tbe  District  government  shall  apportion  to 
each  advisory  neighborhood  council,  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  District  received  from  the 
tax  on  real  property  In  the  District  Includ- 
ing improvements  thereon,  a  sum  not  less 
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than  that  part  (.S  such  revenue  raised  by 
levying  l  cent  per  (100  of  assessed  valuation 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  full  sum 

raised  thereby  as  the  population  of  the 
rxelghborhood  bears  to  the  i>opulatlon  ot  the 
District.  The  Council  may  authorize  addi- 
tional methods  or  financing  advisory  neigh- 
borhood councils. 

(')  The  CouncU  shall  by  act  make  provi- 
sions for  the  handling  of  funds  and  accounts 
by  each  advisory  neighborhood  council  and 
Shall  establish  guidelines  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  persons  by  each  advisory 
neighborhood  council  which  shall  Include 
fixing  the  status  of  such  employees  with 
respect  to  the  District  government,  but  all 
such  provisions  and  guidelines  shall  be  uni- 
form for  all  advisory  neighborhood  councils 
and  shall  provide  that  decisions  to  employ 
and  discharge  employees  shall  be  made  by 
the  advisory  neighborhood  council.  These 
provisions  shall  conform  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  regular  budgetary,  expenditure 
and  auditing  procedures  and  the  personnel 
merit  system  of  the  District. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Council 
shall  have  authoirlty  to  enact  any  act  or  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  advisory  neighbor- 
hood council  established  in  this  section. 

EMERGENCY  CONTROL  OF  POLICE 
Sec.  739.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  special  condi- 
tions exist  which  require  the  use  of  "the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  for  Federal  pur- 
poses, he  may  direct  the  Mayor  to  provide 
him.  and  the  Mayor  shall  provide,  such  serv- 
ices of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as  the 
President  may  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

HOLDING  OFFICE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Sec  740.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  person  who  is  otherwise 
qualifled  to  hold  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Council  or  Mayor  shall  be  disqualifled 
from  being  a  candidate  for  such  office  by 
reason  of  his  employment  in  the  competitive 
or  excepted  service  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  candidate  on  and  after 
the  date  he  qualifies  under  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  In  the  District  to  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  ballot  In  either  a  pri- 
mary or  general  election  for  the  office  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate.  Such  candidacy  shall 
terminate — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  been 
defeated  in  a  primary  election  held  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  office  for  which  hs 
Is  a  candidate,  on  the  day  of  such  primary 
election; 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  de- 
feated In  the  general  election  held  for  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  on  the 
date  of  such  general  election;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  Is  elected 
In  the  general  election  held  for  the  office  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate,  on  the  date  such 
person  assumes  such  office. 

Part   E — Amendments   to   the   District   or 
CoLtTMBiA  Election  Act 
amendments 
Sec  751.  The  District  of  Coliunbia  Election 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,",  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowmg  new 
paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  term  'Council*  or  'Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  CouncU  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Belf- 
Oovernment  and  QDvernmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 


"(9)  The  term  Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  established 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Oovernmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act." 

(3)    Subsections   (h),   (1),   (J),  and   (k)   of 

section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  (1)  (A)  The  Delegate  and  Mayor  shall 
bo  elected  by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  general  elec- 
tion. Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
In  any  general  election  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (J)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  10(d).  have  t>een  elected 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the 
District  as  such  candidate  by  the  next  pre- 
ceding primary  election.  Each  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  In  any  general  election 
shall  be  nominated  as  such  candidate  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (J). 
"(B)  (1)  A  member  of  the  office  of  Council 
(other  than  any  member  elected  at  large) 
shall  be  elected  In  a  general  election  by  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  respective 
ward  of  the  DUtrlct  m  which  the  individual 
resides.  An  at-large  member  of  the  Council 
shall  be  elected  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  In  a  general  election. 
Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Council  (mcludtog  members  elected  at- 
large)  shall  be  nominated  as  such  a  candi- 
date according  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(J). 

"(11)  If  In  a  general  election  no  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Mayor,  or  member  from  a 
ward,  or  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at-large  (where  only  one  at-Iarge 
position  is  being  filled  at  such  election),  re- 
ceives at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  votes 
validly  cast  for  such  office,  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first  day  next 
followtag  such  election.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  In  such 
runoff  election  shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(lU)  When  more  than  one  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at  large  Is  being  filled  at  such 
a  general  election,  the  candidates  for  such 
offices  who  receive  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who 
does  not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  all  votes  cast  for  candidates  for 
election  at  large  In  such  election  divided  by 
the  number  of  at-large  offices  to  be  filled  In 
such  election.  Where  one  or  more  of  the  at- 
large  positions  remains  unfilled,  a  runoff 
election  shall  be  held  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (11)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  in  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(Iv)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vot« 
occurring  In  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  or  member  of  the  Council 
elected  at  large,  the  candidates  In  such  run- 
off election  shall  be  those  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, la  number  not  more  than  one  more 
than  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled, 
who  In  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runoff  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff 
election  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU from  a  ward,  the  runoff  election  shall  be 
held  in  such  ward,  and  the  two  candidates 
who  In  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runoff  election  received  respectively  the 
highest  number  and  the  second  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  validly  cast  in  such  ward  or  who 
tied  In  receiving  the  highest  number  and  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast  in 
such  ward  or  who  tied  In  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  such  votes  shall  run  In  such 
runoff  election.  If  in  any  case  (other  than 
the  one  dracrlbed  In  the  precetllng  sentence) 
a  tie  vote  must  be  resolved  to  determine  the 


candidate  to  run  In  any  runoff  election,  the 
Board  may  resolve  such  tie  vote  by  requiring 
the  candidates  receiving  the  tie  vote  to  oast 
lots  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  may  prescril>e. 

"(vi)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  limits  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff 
election  held  to  select  a  Mayor  or  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  or  dies  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  the  candidate  who  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election  next 
preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a  candidate 
in  such  runoff  election  or  who  received  a 
number  of  votes  in  such  general  election 
which  is  next  highest  to  the  number  of  votes 
in  suoh  general  election  received  by  a  can- 
didate in  the  runoff  election  and  who  is  not 
a  candidate  In  such  runoff  election  shaU  be 
a  candidate  In  such  runoff  election.  The  reso- 
lution of  any  tie  necessary  to  determine  the 
candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  such 
withdrawal  or  death  shaU  be  resolved  by  the 
Board  In  the  same  manner  as  ties  are  re- 
solved under  paragraph  (v) . 

"(2)  The  nomination  and  election  of  any 
Individual  to  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No 
political  party  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  a 
primary  election  to  select  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  any  such  office  in  a  general  election 
unless.  In  the  next  preceding  election  year, 
at  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred  votes 
were  cast  In  the  general  election  for  a  can- 
didate of  such  party  for  any  such  office  or  for 
Its  candidates  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

"(1)  (1)  Each  Individual  In  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
shall  be  nominated  for  any  such  office  by  a 
petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  such  pri- 
mary election,  and  (B)  signed  by  at  least  two 
thousand  registered  qualifled  electors  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  nominee,  or  by 
1  per  centtun  of  the  duly  registered  members 
of  such  political  party,  whichever  Is  less,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions as  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(2)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candi- 
date In  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office 
may  not  be  circulated  for  signature  before 
the  one  himdred  fourteenth  day  preceding 
the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be 
filed  with  the  Board  before  the  eighty-fifth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  petitions 
and  the  postmg  and  disposition  of  fiimg  fees. 
The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each 
political  party  in  each  such  primary  election 
as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for 
nominated  candidates  of  that  party. 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  member  of  the 
Council  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  be  nominated  directly  as 
such  a  candidate  for  election  for  such  office 
(Including  any  such  election  to  be  held  to 
fill  a  vacancy ) .  Such  person  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board 
not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of 
such  general  election,  and  (B)  m  the  case 
of  a  person  who  Is  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than  an  at- 
large  member) ,  signed  by  five  hundred  voters 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  in 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election,  and  m  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate.  Mayor, 
or  at-large  member  of  the  CouncU,  signed  by 
duly  registered  voters  equal  In  number  to  1  Va 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  registered 
voters  In  the  District,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  as  of  one  hundred  fourteen 
days  before  the  date  of  such  election,  or  by 
three  thousand  persons  duly  registered  under 
section  7,  whichever  is  less.  No  signatures  on 
such  a  petition  may  be  counted  which  have 
been  made  on  such  petition  more  than  o  le 
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bimdred  fourteen  days  before  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  as  Delegate  shall  t>e  of  no 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person 
whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  of 
a  primary  election  for  that  office  held  with- 
in eight  months  before  the  date  of  such 
general  election. 

"(k)(l)    In  each  general  election   for  the 

office  Of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  an  at-large  member)  the  Board 
shall  arrange  the  ballots  In  each  ward  to 
enable  a  voter  registered  In  that  ward  to 
vote  for  any  candidate   who    (A)    has  been 

duly  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such 
office  In  such  ward  pursuant  to  section 
10(d).  or  (B)  has  been  nominated  directly 
as  a  candidate  for  such  office  in  such  ward 
under  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  at  large, 
the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  to  enable 
a  registered  qualifled  elector  to  vote  for  as 
manjv  candidates  for  election  as  members 
at  large  as  there  are  members  at  large  to 
be  elected  in  such  election.  Such  candidates 
shall  be  only  those  persons  who  (A)  have 
been  duly  nominated  to  fill  vacancies  in 
such  office  pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or 
(B)  have  been  nominated  directly  as  a  can- 
didate under  subsection   (J)   of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots 
to  enable  a  registered  qualified  elector  to 
vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates  for  such 
office  who  (A)  has  been  duly  nominated  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  such  office  pursuant  to 
section  10(d),  or  (B)  has  been  nominated 
directly  as  a  candidate  under  subsection  (j) 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  the  Board  shall  arrange  the 
ballots  to  enable  to  registered  qualified  elec- 
tor to  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates 
for  such  office  who  (A)  has  been  duly  elected 
by  any  political  p)arty  m  the  next  preceding 
primary  election  for  such  office,  (B)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such 
office  pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or  (C)  has 
been  nominated  directly  as  a  candidate  un- 
der subsection  (J)   of  this  section.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Im- 
mediately before  the  word  "Except",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act, 
primary  elections  of  each  political  party  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  ta  Sep- 
tember of  every  fourth  year,  commencing 
with  calendar  year  1974,  and  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Novem- 
ber In  1974  and  every  fourth  year  there- 
after.". 

(6)  Paragraphs  (6),  (7).  (8).  and  (9)  of 
section  10(a)  of  such  Act  are  repealed,  and 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (S)  of  section  10(a)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  With  respect  to  special  elections  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  Art,  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elections  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may.  in 
the  Board's  opinion,  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  la  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
other  elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(5)  General  elections  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November 
of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year." 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "other  than  general  elec- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Delegate  and  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,". 

(7)  Section  10' c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking   out   t^e   words   "other   than   an 


election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation". 

(8)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  official,  other 
than  the  Delegate,  Mayor,  member  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  a  winner  of  a  primary  election  for 
the  office  of  Delegate  or  Mayor,  elected  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes 

unable  to  serve  during  his  or  her  term  of 

office  leaving  no  person  elected  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  office,  the  successor  or  suc- 
cessors to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  term 

shall  be  chosen  pursuant  to  the  rules  of 
the  duly  authorized  party  committee,  except 
that  such  successor  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  this  Act  for  such  office.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
office  of  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
who  has  been  declared  the  wl:iner  In  the 
preceding  primary  election  for  such  office, 
the  vacancy  may  be  filled  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office,  by  nomination  by  the 
party  committee  of  the  party  which  nomi- 
nated his  predecessor.  In  the  event  that  such 
a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  Delegate 
more  than  eight  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  Its  term  of  office,  the  Board  shall  call 
special  elections  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the 
remainder  of  Its  term  of  office." 

(9)  Th*  first  sentence  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "No  person 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one  office 
on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Council  In 
any  election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  Council,  and  in  no  event  shall 
any  oersor  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one 
of  tne  following  offices  In  any  one  general 
election:  Mayor,  member  of  tho  Council,  tmd 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

(10)  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (1)  by  designating  the  existing  text 
of  such  section  as  subsection  (a),  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  holding  the  office  of 
Mayor.  Delegate,  member  of  the  Council,  or 
member  of  the  School  Board  shall,  w^hUe 
holding  such  office,  be  eligible  as  a  candidate 
for  any  other  such  office  In  any  primary  or 
general  election,  unless  the  term  of  the  office 
which  he  so  holds  expires  on  or  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  he  would  be  eligible,  if  elected 
in  such  primary  or  general  election,  to  take 
the  office  with  respect  to  which  such  election 
is  held." 
district  cotTNcn.  authoritt  over  elections 

Sec  752.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  authority  to  enact  any  act  or 
resolution  with  respect  to  matters  Involving 
or  relating  to  elections  In  the  District. 

Part  F — Ritles  of  Construction 
construction 
Sec.  761.  To  the  extent  that  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  laws  the  provisions  of  this 
Act   shall   prevail   and   shall    be   deemed   to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  such  laws. 
Part  G — ErFEcnvE  Dates 

EFTECTlVE    DATES 

Sec  771.  (a)  Titles  I  and  V.  and  parts  A 
and  O  of  the  VII  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  n  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
July  1.  1974. 

(c)  Titles  III  and  rv  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 2.  1975  If  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(d)  Title  VI  and  part  B.  C.  D,  and  F  of  title 
VII  shall  take  effect  only  If  and  upon  the 
date  that  title  rv  becomes  effective. 

(e)  Part  E  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  title  IV  Is  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualifled  electors 
In  the  District. 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;   and 

the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tile  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9682)  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  provide  a  charter  for  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
ject to  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 

registered  qualified  electors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain  leg- 
islative powers  to  the  local  government, 
to  implement  certain  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
granted  general  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCK 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7645.  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  DKjGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7645,  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.   No.   93-663) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7645)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
aii.d  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
concur  therein. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
William  S.  Mailliard, 
Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.  W.  Ptjlbright, 
John  Sparkman, 
Frank  Church, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Clittord  p.  Case, 
J.  K.  Javits, 
Matxagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 

COMMITTCE    OF   CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Stnate  at  the  conference  on  -he 
disagreeing  votes  cf  the  two  Houses  on  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  7645)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port : 

The  first  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  House 
agreed  to  the  first  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  which  was  a  substitute  for 
both  the  first  Senate  amendment  and  the 
House  bill.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendment  with  a  second  Senate  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  the  House 
amendment,  the  first  Senate  amendment,  and 
the  House  bill,  and  the  House  disagreed  to 
the  second  Senate  amendment. 

The  commlitee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  second  Senate  amendment  are 
noted  below,  except  for  clerical  corrections, 
conforming  changes  made  necessary  by  rea- 
son of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees, 
and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

FOREIGN  SIILrTART  BASE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  Implementing  certain  mlll- 


The  Senate  receded.  The  managers  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  sought  to  be  corrected  by  the 
Senate  provision  and  strongly  support  the 
principle  at  stake.  Both  agree  to  pursue  a 
legislative  remedy  to  the  problem  In  the  next 
session. 

ACCESS    TO    INTCRMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  section 
to  assure  access  to  Information  from  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  After  the  expiration  of 
any  35-day  period  following  a  WTitten  re- 
quest by  either  committee  for  any  docu- 
ment, paper,  communication,  audit,  review, 
finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other 
material  In  the  custody  of  the  Department, 
none  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  obligated  unless  and  until  the 
request  has  been  honored.  The  only  exclu- 
sion covered  communications  between  the 
President  and  any  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the 
Department. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  receded. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  original  con- 
ference agreement,  printed  in  H.  Rept.  93- 
367,  encompassed  many  items  of  difference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  HJl. 
7645  other  than  the  two  provisions  which 
were  before  this  second  conference,  the  text 


tary  base  agreements  with  foreign  countries     °^  ^^®  ^°'"*  explanatory  statement  from  the 
unless  approved  by  concurrent  resolution  or  '         " 

the  Senate  gives  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
such  agreements. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 


original  conference  on  all  other  Items  Is 
reprinted  below  for  Informational  purposes: 
"The  following  table  shows  the  sums  In  the 
House  bill.  In  the  Senate  amendment,  and  In 
the  conference  agreement.  * 


House 


Senate 


Conference 

tgreement 


Administration  of  foreign  affairs..  S7ii7  s<;<i  nm  mi  ■>\a  vn 

nfernafional  organizations  and  conferences." 21l'  279  COO  21l'  279  Mn 

International  commissions...                                issM'nm  ii««'SS 

Educational  exchange I."::::::::: mIoo'oOO  MMOmS 

sa.V^"mcr««f "«" '"'''"" :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I  foS;  800  1;  loo:  000 

oaiary  increases . o  -xya  /wyi  ,.. 

Devaluation  adjustment 12  wnm  i\\ 

Liaison  office  in  China 1  Ifisnon  m 

Security  provisions MOOO'OOO  ^' 

Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel rillllir" 3s'  50o'  000 3fi'Mn'n6n" 

Interparliamentary  Union """I" 12o' 000  *■=*".  000 

International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision i'son'mii' 

Me«ico-United  States  Boundary  Commissions lIIIIIIII"III""IIIIIIII"I"Ii;ii;  'lOS^OOO 

^'"^' 687,432,000  613.771,500 


iZil.  S65. 00 

211.279.000 

IS,  568.  OOO 

59.  800.  000 

8.800.000 

9. 328.  000 

12, 307.  000 

1, 165.  000 

40.000.000 

36,500.000 

120.000 

4,500.000 

105,000 


682, 037. 000 


..1,??*  J  °'  '!!*  S*"^!*  amendment  authorized  appropriations  lor  necessary  additional  or  supplementary  amounts  for 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law.  or  other  nondiscrsl.onary  costs."     ""™"'  "" 


increases  in 


"authorization  rOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

"The  Hotise  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $282,565,000  for  the  category  'Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs'. 

"The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an 
approprUtion  of  $277,219,500  for  this 
puipose. 

"The  Senate  receded. 

"CERTAIN  ADDmONAI,   AOTHOBIZATIONS   OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"The  House  bill  provided  specific  author- 
izations for  three  additional  or  supplemental 
purposes:  (1)  for  Increases  in  salaries  or 
other  employee  benefits;  (2)  for  overseas 
costs  resulting  from  devaluation;  and  (3) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  liaison  office  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage that  would  permit  appropriations  for 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  salary  and  em- 
ployee benefit  Increases  or  other  nondlscre- 
tlonary  costs. 

"The  Senate  receded. 


"PROTECTION   OF  PERSONNEL  AND  FACILrnES 
AGAINST  TERRORISM 

"ThP  HotKiA  hin  «,.t>,r,,i,«rt  o„  -.>^~s^  4»       *  report  (during  the  first  90  days  that  Con 
n^r  "^rS^^n  ?5^e['!fJ*„.!!?.*PP"?l'!r     ^^  »3  ^  session  In  each  calendar  year)   to 

the  chairman  of  each  congressional  commit- 
tee showing  the  amount  of  foreign  currency 


tlon  of  $50,000,000  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  from  threats  or  acts  of 
terrorism. 

"The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

"The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the   authorization   to  $40,000,000. 

"RUSSIAN  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

"The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $36,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
assistance  to  Israel  in  the  resettlement  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
Identical  sum  but  did  not  limit  the  author- 
ization to  the   fiscal   year   1974. 

"The  Senate  receded. 

"AVArLABILITT     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"The  House  bUl  provided  that  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  sections  101  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c)  of  the  House  bill  (relating  to  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  suppla- 


(and  the  dollar  equivalent  thereof)  expended 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  by  each 
Member  and  employee  with  respect  to  travel 
outside  the  United  States  Such  reports  are 
required  to  be  available  for  public  Inspectlor. 
In  the  office  of  each  such  committee. 
"ambassadors  and  ministers 
"The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
an  individual  nominated  by  the  President  as 
an  ambassador  or  minister,  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  file  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  con- 
tributions made  by  him  and  by  members  of 
his  Immediate  family  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  hla 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  bis 
nomination.  Such  report  shall  be  verified  by 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  nominee,  taken 
before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer 
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mental  Items;  and  protection  against  acts  of 
terrorism)  were  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able uatll  expended. 

"The  Senate  amendment  limited  such 
availability  only  to  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  co.iduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  did  not  include  supplemental 
Items. 

"The  Senate  receded. 
"authorization  fob  international  commis- 
sion OF  CONTROL   AND  SUPERVISION  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

"The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $4,500,000  for  payment  of  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  and  Supervi- 
sion as  provided  in  article  14  of  the  Protocol  y 
to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  ' 
Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam  concerning  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision,  dated  January  27,  1973. 

"The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

"The  House  receded. 

"TRANSFER     OF     APPROPRIATION     AUTHORIZATION 

"The  House  bill  authorized  the  transfer  of 
unappropriated  authorizations  between  para- 
graphs (1)  through  <6l  of  section  101(a)  of 
the  House  bill.  Such  transfers  were  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
by  each  paragraph. 

"The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision. 

'The  House  receded. 

"INTERPARLIAMENTARY    UNION 

"The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
Increase  the  authorijatlon  for  United  States 
participation  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  from  $102,000  to  $120,000. 

"The  Senate  amendmL-ut  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

"The  Senate  receded. 

"USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUBRKNCT  FOB  CONaRESSIONAL 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion modifying  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
foreign  ciurencles  In  connection  with  travel 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  requiring  that 
overseas  travel  be  financed  (at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  day)  directly  out  of  fvmds  ap- 
propriated to  congressional  committees  for 
their  operating  expenses  and  removed  all  re-  ]j 

porting  requirements. 

"The  House  bill  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  amount  ($75  per 
day)  of  local  currencies  which  may  be  used 
for  travel  and  changed  the  reporting  re- 
quirement to  eliminate  publication  of  reports 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

"The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  State  to  submit 


oaths.  Individuals  nominated  from  the  career 
service  or  for  the  personal  rank  of  ambassador 
or  minister  In  connection  with  special  mis- 
sions not  to  exceed  6  months  were  excluded 
from  the  reporting  requirement.  The  term 
"contribution"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
given  such  term  In  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971. 

"The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

"The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  deleted  the  exclusion  of  Individuals 
from  the  career  service  or  those  serving  as 
ambassadors  In  connection  with  special  mis- 
sions not  to  exceed  6  months. 

"NO  FUNDS  FOB   NORTH  VIETNAM 

"The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funU.s  under  this  act  to 
aid  or  assist  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam) . 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  similar 
language  as  part  of  a  provision  relating  to 
the  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in  Indochina, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

"The  House  receded  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  similar  prchlbltlon  is  contained  In 
section  15. 

"AVTHORIZATION  for  INTERNATIONAL  ROUNDARY 
AND  WATER  COMMISSION,  UNITED  STATES  AND 
MFXICO 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision raising  the  authorizations  for  certain 
projects  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision,  but  a  comparable  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  1972. 

"The  House  receded. 

"USE  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE  FOB  PASSPOBT 
APPLICATIONS 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion that  extended  from  June  30.  1973,  to 
June  30,  1974,  the  authority  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  execute  passport  applications. 

"The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision  since  the  House  had  al- 
ready passed  an  Identical  meastire  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill. 

"The  House  receded. 

"BUREAU    OF    OCEANS    AND     INTER.NATIONAL 
KNVnONMXNT  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision establishing  within  the  Department  of 
State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  House  receded  with  an  amendment. 
The  effect  of  the  conference  agreement  Is  to 
establish  the  new  bureau;  require  that  It 
be  headed  by  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs,  without 
reducing  the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
now  authorized  for  the  Department:  and  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Sta*e  to  carry  out  his 
functions  relating  to  oceans,  environmental, 
scientific,  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  conservation 
affairs  through  the  new  Assistant  Secretary. 

"AZORES   AGREEMENT 

"The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  sec- 
tion prohibiting  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  Ur.lted  States  with  Portugal 
relating  to  the  use  by  the  United  States  of 
military  bases  In  the  Azore-?  until  such  agree- 
ment Is  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

"The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

"The  Senate  receded. 


"RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION 

"The  Senate  amendment  amended  the 
BV)reign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  amended  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend 
Individuals  for  promotion  In  accordance  with 
the  rank  order  made  by  selection  boards.  In 


special  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  recommend  for  promotion  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  has  been  recommended  for 
a  promotion  by  a  grievance  panel. 

"The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

"The  House  receded  with  two  amendments. 
TtM  first  permits  the  Secretary  of  State,  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  In  special  cir- 
cumstances to  remove  the  names  of  an  Indi- 
vidual from  the  rank  order  list  to  delay  the 
Inclusion  of  an  Individual  until  a  subsequent 
list  of  promotions  Is  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident. The  second  amendment  extends  to 
Foreign  Service  Staff  personnel  and  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  oflicers  the  right  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  as  a  result  of  a 
grievance  board  or  an  equal  employme.it  op- 
portunity appeals  examiner's  recommenda- 
tion. It  also  permits  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  retroactive  promotions  and  addi- 
tional salary  increases  based  upon  similar 
recommendations. 

"REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    DETAILED    STATE    DEPART- 
MENT  PERSONNEL 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  reimbursement  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  the  services  of  certain 
State  Department  personnel  detailed  to  other 
agencies  or  the  While   House. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  exempted  from  the  reimbursement  re- 
quirement Department  of  State  personnel  de- 
tailed for  90  days  or  less. 

"•  •  »  •  • 

"OVERSEAS  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATIONAI. 
ALLOWANCES 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  an  educational  allowance 
for  kindergarten  schooling  for  dependents  of 
Government  employees  overseas. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  House  receded. 

"INVOLVEMENT    OF    U.S.    FORCES    IN    INDOCHINA 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to  finance 
the  further  Involvement  of  VS.  military 
forces  In  hostilities  In  Indochina  or  to  pro- 
vide assistance  of  any  kind  to  North  Vietnam 
unless  authorized  by  law. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision  concerning  further  Involvement  of 
U.S.  military  forces  In  hostilities. 

"The  House  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
make  the  restriction  on  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment effective  on  August  16,  1973.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  both  In  House  and  the 
Senate  emphasize  that  In  reaching  this 
agreement  they  In  no  way  condone  or  en- 
dorse any  military  action  the  President  has 
taken,  or  may  take,  before  August  15,  1973, 
in  Indochina.  The  prohibition  against  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  will  still  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

"LIMITATION    ON    PUBLICITY    AND    PROPAGANDA 
PURPOSES 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  vmder 
this  act  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes 
In  connection  with  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  and  for  purposes  of  Infiuenclng 
the  outcome  of  a  political  election.  Similar 
provisions  have  been  contained  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  appropriations  acts. 

"The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

"The  House  receded. 

"UNITED    STATES    MISSION    ASSI.ST*NCE    TO 
MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS    AND    STAFF 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion providing  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  congre.-'slonal  employees  traveling 
abroad  on  official  business  shall  be  given 
access  to  any  part  of  the  premises  of  the 
United    States   diplomatic    mission    If   they 


have  appropriate  security  clearance  and.  If 
possible,  provided  with  office  space  In  the 
mission.  Further,  such  individuals  shall  be 
provided  upon  request  with  a  copy  of  any 
communications  with  respect  to  them. 

"The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

"The  Senate  receded.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  of  conference,  however, 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  allow 
visiting  Members  of  Congress  and  congres- 
sional investigatory  personnel  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  premises  of  U.S.  missions  if  they 
have  adequate  security  clearances,  appro- 
priate working  space  if  possible,  and  that 
Members  and  employees  should  be  allowed 
to  see  any  communications  concerning  them. 

"FOREIGN    SERVICE   GRIEVANCES 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion providing  details  for  the  handling  of 
grievances  by  Foreign  Service  p>er&onnel. 

"The  House  bill  had  no  provision  on  this 
subject. 

"The  Senate  receded. 

"HOUSING  SUPPLEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  payment  of  a  housing 
supplement  for  certain  employees  assigned 
to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  puts  a  celling  of  45  on  the  number 
of  personnel  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  who  can  be  paid  the 
supplemental  allowance  and  authorizes  a 
similar  allowance  for  U.S.  delegates  and  alter- 
nate delegates  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
who  are  not  attached  to  the  U.S.  Mission. 

"MUTUAL  RESTRAINT  ON  MILITART  EXPENDITLTRES 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  mutual  restraint  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  expenditures  for 
military  purposes. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  House  receded. 

"EXPRESSION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  TO  CONGRESS 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision modifying  a  provUlon  of  law  relating 
to  the  expression  of  individual  views  by  cer- 
tain executive  branch  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional committees  so  as  to  include  all 
officers  and  employees  rather  than  only  thoee 
officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

"The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  House  receded." 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

William  S.  Mailliard, 

Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  F^lbricht, 

John  Sparkman, 

Frank  Church, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

J.  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
current  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  was 
deliberately  begun  by  Syria  and  Egypt. 
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Those  nations  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  they  have  destroyed  Israel.  For 
them  to  say,  or  even  to  intimate,  that 
they  merely  want  to  recover  the  terri- 
tory they  lost  to  Israel  in  1967,  is  the 
worst  of  lies.  They  want  to  see  Israel 
destroyed. 

The  fighting  has  been  difficult,  and 
will  get  even  harder.  Every  loss  that 
Israel  suffers,  in  men  or  materiel,  is  felt 
much  harder  than  a  similar  loss  by 
either  Egj.pt  or  Syria.  Israel  is  so  much 
smaller,  so  greatly  outnumbered.  It  is 
only  by  dint  of  her  superior  military 
position  that  she  has  kept  the  Arabs  at 
bay  even  this  long.  Her  strength  lies  in 
her  constant  state  of  preparedness,  in 
her  highly  motivated  army,  and  in  her 
air  force.  The  strength  o^  the  Israeli  air 
force  can  be  the  key  to  this  confiict,  the 
difference  between  Israel's  survival  and 
destruction. 

Israel  has  already  lost  many  Phan- 
toms. The  exact  numbers  are  not  known 
but  we  do  know  that  Israel  cannot  afford 
to  lose  even  one  plane.  That  is  why  we 
must  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pass 
this  resolution,  so  that  Israel  will  be  able 
to  continue  fighting  until  Arab  aggres- 
sion is  repulsed. 

There  are  planes  that  Israel  has  al- 
ready purchased,  which  are  already 
her's  except  for  actual  delivery.  There 
is  now  every  reason  to  speed  up  the  de- 
livery of  these  aircraft. 

Any  argument  about  controlling  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  is  made 
ludicrous  by  events.  All  of  this  Nation's 
efforts  in  regulating  arms  sales  and  de- 
liveries, in  casting  about  seeking  a  way 
out  of  the  deadlock,  have  been  rendered 
meaningless,  by  the  actions  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  refused  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  perhaps  because  that  body  real- 
izes that  the  situation  has  finally  gone 
beyond  being  a  topic  of  gentlemen's 
debates. 

Earlier  Security  CouncU  actions  did 
nothing  to  prevent  this  outbreak  of  war. 
All  the  Security  Coimcil  has  ever  done  is 
to  condemn  Israel  for  her  efforts  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  attacks  by  Palestinian 
terrorists  and  Arab  armies.  Another  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  proposing  an 
impossible  solution  and  calling  on  both 
sides  to  stop  hostilities  would  be  worth 
less  than  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  the  United 
Nations  are  so  far  not  dealing  with  the 
fighting  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  only  way  that  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  can  be  resolved  is  for  Israel 
to  win  this  war  unequivocally.  For  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  Arab  States,  and 
their  minions,  the  Palestinian  terrorists, 
\\ill  learn  that  true  peace  Is  the  product 
of  negotiations  and  political  settlements. 
It  is  not  up  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States,  Russia  or  any  other  power 
to  force  a  settlement  on  the  Middle  East. 
Such  a  settlement  must  come  out  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  nations  themselves.  Oth- 
erwise it  will  never  work. 

And  the  only  way  we  will  see  a  perma- 
nent settlement  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  Is- 
rael h".s  a  decisive  victory  in  this  war.  To 
do  so,  Israel  needs  all  the  support  which 
can  be  mustered.  The  Jewish  community 
around   the   world   has   already   made 


pledges  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  Con- 
gress is  not  beii^g  asked  to  make  any  fur- 
ther pledges  of  support  to  Israel.  The 
world  already  knows  that  Israel  has  no 
stronger  friend  than  the  United  States 
of  America.  What  we  are  being  asked  to 
do,  and  what  we  must  do,  is  to  speed  up 
the  delivery  of  jets  which  have  already 
been  sold  to  Israel. 

We  want  to  see  the  fighting  end,  but 
we  should  also  want  to  see  it  end  per- 
manently. We  carmot  any  longer  endure 
a  continued  state  of  tension  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  fervently  pray  that  out  of  this 
fighting  will  come  a  lasting  peace,  which 
will  be  negotiated  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors.  Because  of  Israel's  pre- 
carious position  and  small  size,  she  must 
never  appear  weak  before  her  neighbors. 
Otherwise,  it  would  mean  her  destruc- 
tion. That  is  why  Israel  must  win  this 
war,  and  that  is  why  we  must  show  our 
support  by  passing  this  resolution  imme- 
diately. 


THE  TAX  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNT 
INTEREST  ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  SEIBERUNG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
form the  system  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment banks  a  large  portion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  no  longer  able  to  buy  a 
home  and  when  small  businesses  are 
closing  their  doors,  all  because  of  the  un- 
precedented cost  of  borrowing  money,  it 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  allowing  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Government  fimds  to  be  held  by 
commercial  banks  all  over  the  country 
without  earning  1  cent  of  interest  for 
the  taxpayers.  Many  persons  will  be 
equally  shocked  to  learn  that  these  same 
Government  funds  are  providing  the 
banks  with  the  means  of  earning  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  of  In- 
terest, not  for  the  taxpayers,  but  for  the 
banks. 

Not  many  people  know  what  happens 
to  the  social  security  and  Income  taxes 
that  are  withheld  from  their  paychecks 
or  the  money  they  pay  to  banks  far  sav- 
ings bonds  or  Government  securities.  Lit- 
tle do  they  know  that  they  go  to  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  form  of  interest- 
free  "tax  and  loan  accoimts."  These 
fimds  are  held  by  the  banks,  interest- 
free,  until  they  are  drawn  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  United 
States. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  tax  and 
loan  accounts  Is  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  Treasury  cash  operations  on  the  bank- 
ing system  and  money  markets,  and 
hence  the  Nation's  economy.  They  have 
performed  this  useful  function  ever  since 
their  creation  in  1917.  They  also  serve 
a  secondary  purpose  of  providing  com- 
pensation to  banks  for  various  banking 
services  they  perform  for  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  the  banks,  particularly 
the  big  banks,  have  been  over-compen- 
sated for  their  services,  according  to  the 
GAG.  The  tax  and  loan  accounts  have 


become  a  Government  subsidy  to  the 
banking  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Virtually  all  the  Nation's  commercial 
banks  have  tax  and  loan  accounts,  and 
in  1972  these  accounts  averaged  about 
$5.7  billion.  The  greatest  concentration 
of  tax  and  loan  account  funds  Is  in  the 
big  banks.  According  to  a  staff  report  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance,  the  50  largest  banks  in  the 
country  hold  more  than  one-third  of  all 
tax  and  loan  deposits.  Eleven  branches 
of  foreign  banks  in  the  United  States  also 
hold  substantial  tax  and  loan  accounts, 
amoimting  to  $1.7  billion  in  1972. 

Although  the  money  in  the  tax  and 
loan  accounts  belongs  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  banks  are  free  to  invest  it 
as  they  choose  and  reap  high  rates  of 
interest  amounting  to  millions  oi  dollars. 
By  investing  $5.7  billion  in  3-month 
Tieasury  bi'ls  at  an  averasre  annual  in- 
terest rate  of  6.5  percent,  for  example, 
the  banking  industry  would  have  earned 
$373  million.  At  todays  interest  rates, 
hovering  around  10  percent,  it  would 
have  earned  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  banks  of  han- 
dling tax  and  loan  accounts  for  the  Gov- 
ernment was  recently  estimated  by  the 
GAO  to  be  about  $25  million.  The  banks 
also  perform  other  services  for  the  Gov- 
ermnent  for  which  no  current  cost  data 
is  available,  although  in  1963  they 
amounted  to  a  cost  of  $109  million.  These 
sen'ices  include  issuing  savings  bonds, 
paying  savings  bonds,  purchasing  Gov- 
ernment securities,  cashing  Government 
checks,  and  reporting  large  or  unusual 
currency  transactions. 

The  value  of  these  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  considerably  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  tax  and  loan  accounts 
to  the  banks,  according  to  the  GAO. 
Moreover,  these  services  benefit  not  only 
the  Government  but  the  banks  and  their 
customers  as  well.  Indeed,  many  banks 
charge  their  customers  for  the  same  serv- 
ices that  the  interest-free  use  of  the  tax 
and  loan  accounts  supposedly  compen- 
sate them  for.  Some  banks  will  not  cash 
Government  checks  unless  the  holder 
has  an  account  at  the  bank. 

Many  of  the  banking  services  per- 
formed for  the  Government  enable  banks 
to  attract  additional  ctistomers  by  ad- 
vertising themselves  as  "full-service" 
banks.  The  extra  expense  of  performing 
such  services  for  the  Government  is  par- 
tially offset  by  the  added  Income  the 
banks  receive  from  new  accounts.  Cer- 
tainly the  expense  of  handling  savings 
bonds  purchases  on  payroll  deductions 
for  corporations  Is  more  than  offset  by 
the  income  a  bank  receives  for  handling 
such  payroll  accounting. 

Banks  also  profit  from  the  purchase  of 
Government  securities  for  their  custom- 
ers. Presently,  they  are  allowed  to  credit 
certain  securities  purchases  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's tax  and  loan  accounts.  This 
means  that  even  though  they  are  paying 
the  Government  for  a  purchase  of  se- 
curities, the  money  stays  In  their  vaults 
and  they  are  free  to  Invest  It  until  the 
Government  withdraws  It,  usually  not 
for  an  average  of  12  days.  The  banks  do 
save  the  Government  millions  of  dollars 
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by  underwriting  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties. But  the  value  of  the  additional  funds 
in  the  tax  and  loan  accounts  which  the 
banks  are  free  to  invest  is  greater  than 
the  benefit  to  the  Goverrunent. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  banks  the 
luxury  of  the  Interest-free  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  return  for  services 
rendered  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  paying 
some  banks  additional  compensation  for 
operating  branch  banks  at  military  in- 
stallations. In  1970,  commercial  banks 
were  paid  nearly  $4  million  for  of>erating 
banking  facilities  at  222  installations  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Cha.se  Manhattan 
was  paid  more  than  $1  miUion  for  opjer- 
ating  branch  banks  on  military  installa- 
tions overseas  in  addition  to  having  the 
interest-free  use  of  the  largest  tax  and 
loan  account  balance  of  any  bank  in  the 
United  States. 

The  tax  and  loan  accounts  might  have 
some  justification  if  the  banks  were  re- 
quired to  participate  in  lending  programs 
which  benefited  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 
Many  prospective  home-buyers  are  hav- 
ing difficulties  in  finding  a  bank  which 
will  give  them  a  mortgage,  even  at  to- 
day's high  Interest  rates.  Several  stu- 
dents in  my  district  have  told  me  that 
they  are  having  trouble  finding  a  bank 
that  will  give  a  loan  for  their  education, 
even  if  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Small  businesses  are  having  difficulties 
in  securing  loans  from  commercial  banks 
as  well.  In  February,  1972,  the  50  largest 
banks  in  the  country  held  an  average  tax 
and  loan  balance  of  more  than  $2  billion. 
But  In  that  same  month,  these  banks  had 
only  3,306  loans  outstanding  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, which  represents  eight  million  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country.  These 
loans,  totaling  about  $150  million,  were 
90  percent  guaranteed  by  the  SB  A,  virtu- 
ally eliminating  any  risk  to  the  banks, 
and  the  banks  were  free  to  charge  what- 
ever Interest  rates  they  wanted.  Some 
charged  as  high  as  11  percent. 

This  is  an  absurd  situation.  Commer- 
cial banks  are  collecting  the  tax  money 
of  the  American  people,  investing  It  and 
reaping  high  rates  of  return,  and  lending 
It  back  to  the  American  people  at  record- 
breaking  interest  rates. 

The  State  of  Maryland  presently  has 
a  similar  system  of  compensating  banks 
for  services  they  perform  for  the  State 
government  by  giving  them  the  interest- 
free  use  of  certain  State  funds.  However, 
the  State  has  decided  to  reform  its  de- 
positary system  after  discovering  that 
the  banks  were  billing  the  State  any- 
where from  IV2  cents  to  11  cents  for 
cashing  a  check  and  being  compensated 
up  to  50  percent  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  their  services.  Beginning  next 
July,  the  State  will  pay  the  banks  di- 
rectly for  their  services,  based  on  a 
standardized  cost  schedule,  and  invest 
the  remaining  State  funds  in  interest- 
bearing  accounts. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  similar  changes  in  the  Federal  de- 
positary system.  My  bill,  the  Tax  and 
Loan  Accoimt  Interest  Act  of. 1973,  would 
require  banks  to  pay  interest  on  tax  and 
loan  accounts  at  the  Federal  funds  in- 
terest rate.  The  Federal  funds  interest 


rate  is  a  fair  standard  of  Interest  which 
fluctuates  daily  according  to  changes  in 
the  money  supply.  It  is  the  interest  rate 
which  financial  institutions  pay  each 
other  for  borrowing  money  overnight  in 
order  to  meet  reserve  requirements.  As 
of  September  27,  this  interest  rate  was 
10^8  percent.  Even  when  paying  this  in- 
terest on  the  tax  and  loan  accounts,  the 
banks  would  still  be  free  to  invest  the 
taxpayers'  funds  at  even  higher  rates  of 
return. 

Enactment  of  the  Tax  and  Loan  Ac- 
count Interest  Act  would  necessitate  the 
paying  of  a  reasonable  fee  to  commercial 
banks  for  the  various  important  services 
they  provide  for  the  Government.  Such 
a  fee  should  be  based  on  a  standardized 
cost  schedule  founded  on  a  rational  and 
periodical  assessment  of  what  the  actual 
benefit  to  the  Government  of  certain 
banking  services  is.  Some  distinction 
needs  to  be  made  between  the  extent  to 
which  bank  services  benefit  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  extent  to  which  they  bene- 
fit the  banks  and  their  customers. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  has  not  kept  close 
track  of  what  it  Is  being  billed  for  by  the 
banks  in  recent  years.  The  most  recent 
cost  analysis  of  expenses  incurred  by 
banks  for  performing  services  for  the 
Government  was  done  In  1964.  The  fig- 
ures the  Treasury  used  then  were  sup- 
plied solely  by  the  banks  themselves,  and 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  benefit 
of  services  to  the  Government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  banks  and  their  clients 
on  the  other. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  presently 
conducting  a  study  of  the  services  for 
which  the  Government  is  compensating 
the  banks,  and  it  is  expect^  to  be  com- 
pleted later  this  fall.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  study  will  recommend  that  a  more 
rational  system  of  compensation  for 
banks  be  established  and  that  banks  be 
paid  directly  for  services  they  perform 
for  the  Government.  Certainly  it  is  time 
that  we  have  some  more  up-to-date  fig- 
ures on  what  the  Govermnent  is  being 
billed  for  and  a  comprehensive  reevalu- 
ation  of  what  the  Government  should 
be  billed  for. 

It  is  also  time.  In  my  opinion,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  became  a  little  more 
businesslike — or.  If  you  will,  banker- 
like— In  the  arrangements  It  makes  for 
the  handling  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  is  really  Incredible  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  which  Is  paying  astronomical 
amounts  of  Interest  on  money  borrowed 
from  the  banks  and  others,  would  allow 
up  to  half  a  billion  dollars  of  potential 
revenue  to  be  lost  because  of  the  mere 
supposition  that  It  is  receiving  a  com- 
pensating value  in  services  rendered  by 
the  banks.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  pay  the  banks  for  the 
fair  value  of  such  services  even  If  such 
payments  were  comparable  to  the  Inter- 
est earned  on  tax  and  loan  accounts.  At 
least,  the  Government  would  then  know 
what  each  of  those  services  was  costing 
and  could  make  a  proper  accounting  of 
the  complete  costs  of  the  various  pro- 
grams involved.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  Government  determine  whether  the 
cost  of  having  the  banks  perform  such 
services  is  justifiable  or  whether  some 
other  method  is  preferable. 

The  GAO  has  been  advocating  that  the 


Government  collect  Interest  on  tax  and 
loan  accounts  for  the  past  20  years.  The 
House  and  Senate  Committee  which 
deal  with  banking  affairs  have  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  In  the  past,  but 
with  no  concrete  results.  The  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  Senator  McIntyre,  has 
called  for  additional  hearings,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  also  renew  its 
consideration   of   this  matter. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  respec- 
tive committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  banking  affairs  of  the  country,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Tax  and  Loan  Ac- 
count Interest  Act  with  the  hope  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  need  for  re- 
forming the  present  tax  and  loan  ac- 
count system  and  gathering  support  for 
new  hearings  on  this  problem.  "The  fol- 
lowing Members  join  me  In  this  endeav- 
or: Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Mo.ucLEY,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey. 


AFFIRM  U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL 

(.Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
holiest  day  of  the  year  for  the  Jewish 
people,  Yom  Kippur — the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, Arab  armies  from  Egypt  and  Syria 
crossed  the  cease-fire  lines  to  begin  a  new 
war  against  Israel. 

This  war  will  cause  needless  death  for 
the  Jews  in  Israel  who  sought  only  to  live 
In  peace.  Death  will  also  come  to  count- 
less Arab  soldiers  who  should  have  re- 
mained at  home  to  build  their  own  na- 
tions ao  Israel  has  done,  rather  than  em- 
bark on  hopeless  military  adventures. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  was  a 
premeditated  act  of  aggression  compara- 
ble to  our  own  experience  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  parallel  is  even  more  clearly 
drawn  when  we  remember  that  just  last 
week  the  Arab  States  were  meeting  with 
Secretary  Kissinger  at  the  United  Na- 
tions where  they  professed  their  wish  for 
peace  while  the  orders  had  alreadj-  been 
given  to  prepare  for  war. 

In  response  to  the  Arab  attack,  I  urge 
my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join  me  In  In- 
sisting that  the  U.S.  Government  Imme- 
diately release  to  Israel  all  aircraft, 
tanks,  and  other  military  equipment 
which  have  been  contracted  for  but  not 
yet  delivered — to  balance  the  enormous 
amount  of  aircraft  and  other  equipment 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied  to 
their  allies,  Syria  and  Egypt. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  affirm 
American  support  for  Israel  at  this  cru- 
cial time.  We  are  today  introducing  a 
resolution  which  calls  for  the  immediate 
delivery  of  all  U.S.  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  which  Israel  is  scheduled  to 
purchase  from  the  United  States  under 
the  current  United  States-Israeli  agree- 
ment and  to  loan  Israel  U.S.  aircraft  and 
other  equipment  if  the  new  planes  and 
equipment  are  not  yet  constructed. 
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The  history  of  the  Middle  East  details 
the  Arabs'  xise  of  the  Sinai  Desert  and 
the  Golan  Heights  to  attack  Israel. 

In  1948  the  Egyptian  army  moved  from 
the  Suez  Canal,  tlirough  the  Gaza  Strip, 
and  into  Israel  as  far  as  Ashdod.  An- 
other Egyptian  column  moved  out  of  the 
Sinai  Desert,  through  Beersheva,  to  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem.  The  Syrians  at- 
tacked from  the  Golan  Heights  toward 
Mislimar  Hayarden  and  Deganya.  At  a 
cost  of  60,000  casualties,  the  State  of 
Israel  was  bom  as  a  refuge  for  the  Jewish 
people. 

In  the  1950's.  the  Egyptians  organized 
units  of  saboteur-infiltrators  to  attack 
and  kill  civilians  throughout  southern 
Israel.  Syrian-sponsored  gangs  did  the 
same  in  the  North.  These  infiltrators 
caused  hundreds  of  civilian  casualties. 
In  addition,  the  sole  southern  Israeli  port 
at  Eilat  was  blocked  by  Egyptian  gun  bat- 
teries at  Sharm  el-Sheikh,  overlooking 
the  narrow  Strait  of  Tiran. 

To  end  the  mounting  Egyptian  raids 
and  to  open  up  the  port  of  Eilat,  the 
Israeli's  took  control  of  the  Sinai  desert 
in  1956. 

Only  alter  solemn  U.N.  and  U.S.  guar- 
antees of  free  Israeli  navigation  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran  did  Israel  agree  to 
withdraw  from  Sinai. 

But  in  1967  these  solemn  guarantees 
proved  worthless.  When  Nassar  massed 
his  forces  at  the  Israeli  border  40  miles 
from  Tel  Aviv,  ordered  the  U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force  out  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
again  closed  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  no  out- 
side government  or  organization  moved 
to  afBrm  the  previous  pledges.  Israel  had 
to  defend  herself  alone. 

Throughout  the  mid-1960's,  the  Syrian 
border  was  in  constant  danger.  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  Hulah  Valley  and  near 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  repeatedly  shelled 
by  Syrian  giins  situated  along  the  Golan 
mountain  range.  You  may  remember  the 
news  photos  of  armored  Israeli  tractors 
plowing  the  fields  and  young  children 
growing  up  in  underground  shelters. 

In  the  1967  war  hundreds  of  Israeli 
soldiers  gave  their  lives  to  defend  their 
land.  When  the  fighting  had  ended. 
Israel  controlled  the  Golan  Heights  and 
the  Sinai  Desert.  Never  again  would  the 
northern  valley  settlements  be  shelled 
or  the  southern  port  blockaded. 

This  history  of  Israel  illustrates  why 
Israel  cannot  give  up  these  lands  with- 
out coming  to  an  imderstanding  with  her 
neighbors.  If  Israel  were  to  give  up  these 
lands  first,  the  shelling  and  the  blocksuie, 
and  the  saboteurs  would  surely  come 
again — since  the  Arabs  still  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Israel's  right  to  exist. 

If,  as  some  would  beUeve,  the  Arabs 
do  accept  Israel's  right  to  exist,  then  let 
them  recognize  Israel.  Let  them  sit  down 
with  Israel  and  negotiate  their  differ- 
ences and  have  the  normal  relations  of 
neighbors.  The  Arabs'  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize Israel  means  that  they  continue 
to  believe  in  Israel's  destruction. 

A  new  generation  of  Arabs  will  some- 
day emerge  who  will  end  the  cycle  of 
bloodshed  and  seek  normal  relations  with 
Israel.  Only  then  can  Israel  consider 
withdrawing  from  occupied  territory. 

In  her  defense  against  Arab  attacks, 
Israel  neither  wants  nor  requires  the  as- 
sistance   of   American   combat    troops. 


Neither  does  Israel  wish  the  help  of  the 
American  Navy  or  Air  Force.  Israel  does 
not  even  seek  gifts  of  American  military 
aid.  Israel  asks  only  for  the  right  to  pur- 
chase planes  and  other  equipment  that 
she  cannot  yet  produce  herself.  The 
United  States  sells  military  equipment  to 
dozens  of  countries  throughout  the  world 
and  Israel  asks  only  to  t)e  numbered 
among  them. 

The  United  States  has  already  agreed 
to  sell  Israel  additional  jet  aircraft.  While 
details  of  the  agreement  are  secret,  plane 
deliveries  have  been  occurring  monthly 
and  were  scheduled  to  continue  into  1976. 
There  are  three  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  immediately  deliver  the 
remaining  planes  which  have  been  prom- 
ised. First,  there  is  the  obvious  need  to 
replace  those  aircraft  lost  in  the  war. 
Second,  there  is  the  need  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  area  by  matching 
the  Arab  aircraft  being  replaced  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Third,  this  action  would 
show  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  support  Israel's  right  to  survival. 

As  a  home  for  the  persecuted  and  as  a 
free  democracy,  America  and  Israel  have 
much  in  common.  Let  us  therefore 
proudly  aflBrm  our  support  for  a  nation 
and  a  people  who  are  bravely  fighting  to 
defend  their  very  existence. 

The  resolution  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  335 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
resp>ect  to  the  Unmedlate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft  and  other  equipment  from  the 
United  States  to  Israel 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  all  aircraft 
and  other  equipment  constructed  for  delivery 
to  Israel  pursuant  to  any  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  as  of  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
Immediately  delivered  to  Israel.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution.  If  aU  of  the  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  provided  for  In  any  such  agree- 
ment have  not  been  delivered  to  Israel  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  or  pursuant  to  the 
flrat  sentence  of  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  Government  shall  deliver  to  Israel  on 
loan  the  number  of  aircraft  (of  that  type) 
and  all  other  equipment  which  Is  so  pro- 
vided for  but  has  not  been  so  delivered. 


TRANSPORTA'nON   AND  DELIVERY 
OP  MAIL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harvey)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  today  to  aixnounce 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973,  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor. 

Presently,  section  4(b)(1)(A)   reads: 

Maintenance  of  all  public  services  ( Includ- 
ing facilities  and  services  provided  by  munic- 
ipally, cooperatively,  or  Investor  owned  util- 
ities or  by  any  State  or  local  government  or 
authority). 

My  amendment  is  very  brief  and  sim- 
ple. It  would  insert  following  the  word 
including — 

The  transportation  and  delivery  of  mall  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Includ- 
ing. 

My  purpose  is  to  make  clear  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  the  transportation 


and/or  delivery  of  mail  Is  a  priority  Item 
for  allocation  of  fuel.  I  would  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  report,  93- 
531,  does  express  on  page  18  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  include  mail  trans- 
port and  delivery  in  the  category  of  pub- 
lic services. 

May  I  only  eidd  that  I  am  taking  this 
action  in  light  of  the  current  financial 
difficulties  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The 
Post  Office  can  ill-afford  to  be  lacking  of 
fuel  for  the  transport  and/or  delivery  of 
our  mail. 

My  amendment,  on  page  12.  line  6. 
reads  as  follows: 

The  transportation  and  delivery  of  maU 
by  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  In- 
cluding before  "facUltlee". 


CLEAN  PUBLIC  WATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  a  stake  in  H.R.  10203. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that  por- 
tion of  this  measure  which  covers  lines  8 
ttirough  23  on  page  61  of  the  measure 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

If  you  drink  and  use  water  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  you  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  this  legislation.  All  of  us  In 
suburban  Maryland  depend  on  the  sup- 
ply of  clean  public  water  brought  to  us 
by  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  from  its  Potomac  River 
source. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
families  who  live  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area — whether  it  be  in 
Maryland.  Virginia,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, they  need  and  use  water  from 
the  Potomac  River  to  sustain  their  exist- 
ence. All  of  us  have  had  ample  warning 
over  several  decades — from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  from  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Commission,  and  from 
other  water  supply  agencies  and  regional 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  Potomac 
River  must  be  harnessed  to  avoid  a  water 
supply  catastrophe. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area 
almost  experienced  a  water  supply  dis- 
aster in  1966,  when  drought  conditions 
reduced  the  flow  of  the  Potomac  River 
on  1  day  to  a  volume  which  was  exceeded 
by  public  water  withdrawals  on  another 
day.  If  the  two  conditions  had  occurred 
on  the  same  date,  there  would  have  been 
air — not  water — sputtering  from  the 
faucets  of  our  homes  and  oflBces,  the 
White  House,  all  our  agencies,  the  em- 
bassies, schools,  hospitals — all  would 
have  been  without  water.  The  Intakes 
for  public  water  supply  along  the  Po- 
tomac River  would  have  been  sucking 
dust,  and  millions  of  people  would  have 
been  without  water. 

An  underlying  threat  in  this  situation 
also  is  the  probability  of  the  loss  of  fire 
protection  capability.  A  diminishing 
water  supply  means  flre  hydrants  run 
dry  when  spigots  nm  dry.  What  would 
happen  to  Washington,  if  it  were  visited 
by  flre  at  a  time  when  the  public  water 
system  is  short  of  supply?  It  would  be  a 
disaster. 
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Some  might  be  inclined  to  say,  "This  is 
a  local  problem,  which  must  be  worked 
out  with  local  money  by  the  local  agen- 
cies responsible  for  developing  and  pro- 
ducing a  potable  water  supply  for  their 
service  areas."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  local 
jurisdictions  were  well  on  their  way  to- 
ward solving  this  problem  in  1963,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States — sup- 
ported by  Members  of  Congress — abrupt- 
ly preempted  local  interests  by  establish- 
ing a  Federal  Interdepartmental  Task 
Force  to  erect  a  grand  plan  for  the  Po- 
tomac River.  This  was  to  be  a  plsin  that 
would  provide  a  solution  to  control  of 
the  Potomac  River  for  reliable  water  sup- 
ply and  also  address  other  needs — rec- 
reation, pollution  control,  flood  control, 
sediment  control — in  the  Potomac  Basin. 

When  the  Federal  (jovemment  stepped 
into  the  act,  the  involved  operating 
agencies — organizations  such  as  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  suburban  Maryland,  the 
Washington  Aqueduct-Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
other  public  water  purveyors — had  rea- 
son to  expect  prompt  decisions  and  help- 
ful action  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  (jovemment. 

My  owTi  State  of  Maryland  promptly 
stepped  into  line  to  pledge  payment  of 
Its  full  shsu-e  of  allocated  costs  for  the 
provision  of  reservoir  capswiity  in  the  Po- 
tomac Basin.  The  WSSC.  my  household's 
supplier  of  public  water,  x^Ued  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  good  on  its 
promise  of  progress  on  a  plan  to  meet 
water  needs  in  Its  service  area.  This 
WSSC  service  area  Includes  about  1.2 
million  people  In  a  l.OOO-square-mile,  bl- 
county  community. 

Regretfully,  the  Federal  Establishment 
has  failed  to  make  good  on  its  promises. 
Since  1966,  there  has  heen  constant  In- 
decisl(Mi  and  inaction  with  the  ordering 
of  study  after  study — with  the  burden 
generally  borne  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Literally,  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  hves  In  the  shadow  of  disaster. 
We  face  the  same  threat  of  a  "water 
crisis"  that  visited  this  community  In 
1966.  The  only  difference  between  today's 
situation  and  our  supply  status  In  1966 
Is  that  we  are  playiiig  "water  roulette" 
with  a  few  hundred  thousands  more  peo- 
ple that  were  occupying  the  "Metro"  area 
7  years  ago.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  a  beginning  step  in  the 
development  of  two  Potomac  tributary 
reservoirs — one  at  Verona  and  one  at 
Sixes  Bridge — Included  in  H.R.  10203. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  it 
takes  about  10  to  15  years  to  bring  reser- 
voir projects  to  "inservice"  status — from 
the  cradle  of  the  planning  stage  to  full 
maturity,  but  at  least  with  this  legisla- 
tion we  will  be  at  a  starting  point. 

Assuming  this  current  measure  does 
pass  and  timely  legislation  is  approved 
in  the  future  to  bring  these  facilities  on- 
line within  10  years,  we  still  are  faced 
with  a  decade  of  waiting  and  hoping  that 
a  drought  such  sis  the  one  we  experienced 
in  the  1960's  will  not  visit  us  in  the  1970'8 
or  early  1980's. 

This  period  of  waiting  and  hoping  will 
be  an  uncomfortable  experience  for  all  of 
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us— and  it  should  weight  heavily  on  the 
consciences  of  those  who  have  had  a  part 
in  delaying  the  provision  of  reserve  water 
on  the  presently  reservoirless  Potomac 
River  source. 

H.R.  10203  also  contains  a  provision  for 
a  Potomac  estuary  study  and  pilot  pro- 
gram— to  cost  some  $6  million — for  the 
purpose  of  determinijag  the  feasibility  of 
using  water  from  this  downstream  source 
as  a  "pumpback"  supply  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  this  innovative  approach, 
but  I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  con- 
stant cycling  of  estuary  water  through 
the  water  supply  system,  through  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  through  the  estuary 
and  back  to  the  water  supply  system 
promises  a  probable  buildup  of  natural 
components— minerals,  chemicals,  per- 
haps, even  bacteria  and  viruses — to  a 
point  where  dilution  from  reserve,  fresh 
water  will  be  essential. 

Even  if  the  estuary  proposal  does  prove 
feasible — and  I  personally  hope  that  it 
does — the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
still  will  need  the  minimum  reservoir 
program  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  provide  a  supplement  of  fresh 
water  and  to  maintain  a  more  normal 
Potomac  River  flow  during  drought 
periods.  I  see  no  wisdom  in  providing  a 
nominal  amount — the  prop>osed  $1.4  mil- 
lion— to  give  us  a  planning  and  design 
start  on  the  Verona  and  Sixes  Bridge 
projects  unless  the  Congress  is  prepared 
to  carry  this  minimum  program  to  timely 
fruition. 

In  short,  this  community  needs  the 
two  proposed  dams  as  soon  as  possible 
and  it  needs  other  solutions — such  as  the 
e.stuary  program — to  meet  its  short-  and 
long-range  water  supply  needs. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland,  which,  by 
the  way.  "owns"  the  Potomac  River,  will 
be  the  first  to  lose  out  if  something  Is 
not  done  to  harness  this  exceptional 
community  resource.  For  the  benefit  of 
all  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  full  his- 
tory of  tills  situation,  I  would  like  to  re- 
cite some  facts,  which  will  illustrate  the 
unfair  position  into  which  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  has 
been  Jockeyed. 

In  the  1920's,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
began  Its  first  studies  of  the  Potomac  Ri- 
ver. These  investigations  progressed  to  a 
point  In  1946  when  Congress  received 
House  EXHJument  622.  This  was  a  Corps 
report  recommending  the  development  of 
14  Potomac  River  reservoirs,  to  be  built 
over  a  20-year  period.  The  initial  project 
was  to  have  been  a  major  dam  at  River- 
bend  across  the  mainstream  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Subsequent  to  this  Initial  report, 
from  1950  forward,  various  congressional 
resolutions  recommended  reviews  and 
updates  of  the  plans.  However,  the  River- 
bend  proposal  was  under  constant  con- 
sideration during  this  period. 

When  the  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission  planned  and  built  its 
Potomac  River  filtration  plant,  which 
opened  in  1961,  It  had  every  reason  to  be- 
heve  the  Riverbend  project  was  still  alive 
and  well;  and  the  agency  did  what  any 
prudent  water  supply  utility  would  have 
done.  It  designed  its  raw  water  intake 
facilities  on  the  river  to  anticipate  the 
water  levels  that  would  prevail  after  con- 


struction of  the  reservoir  facility  down- 
stream at  Riverbend. 

So,  what  happened?  There  was  more 
Federal  shifting,  sifting  and  delays.  In 
1963,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  came  up 
with  a  new  Potomac  basin  report,  rec- 
ommending the  construction  of  16  ma- 
jor dams,  nine  of  which  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1977.  There  was  still  a  proposed 
mainstream  dam,  but  the  proposed  site 
was  moved  from  Riverbend  upstream  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  Seneca 
Creek  and  the  Potomac  River. 

Overnight,  the  sound  investment  made 
by  the  WSSC  in  intake  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  previously  proposed  Riv- 
erbend impoundment  became  a  poor  in- 
vestment. Subsequent  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Federal  Task  Force  proposals  have 
done  nothing  to  restore  the  fuU  usability 
of  these  facilities,  and  the  WSSC  has 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  modify- 
ing and  adapting  its  Intake  structures  to 
make  the  best  of  the  "new  ballgame" 
which  makes  the  Commission  dependent 
on  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  as  it 
passes  Maryland's  raw  water  pickup 
point. 

Since  1967,  the  WSSC  has  attempted 
to  obtain  Federal  permission— through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Congress, 
and  other  Involved  agencies — to  con- 
struct a  low-level  diversion  weir  across 
half  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Watkins 
Island  in  order  to  channel  sufficient 
amoimts  of  water  to  its  Intake  facilities 
under  normal  late  summer  flow  condi- 
tions. Despite  these  efforts,  including 
meeting  every  known  Federal  require- 
ment Including  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  detailed  Information  on  en- 
vironmental impact,  the  WSSC  has  been 
frustrated  in  Its  attempts  to  protect  the 
basic  water  supply  interests  of  its  sub- 
urban Maryland  customers  at  the  point 
of  intake. 

As  a  result,  almost  every  year  and  as 
recently  as  August  1973.  when  dry 
weather  flows  bring  a  drop  in  river  flows 
and  customer  water  needs  are  oo  the 
rise,  the  WSSC  loses  some  of  Its  Intake 
capability.  Consequently,  WSSC  has  had 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  which  can 
be  pumped  to  its  Potomac  plant  for 
processing  and  delivery  to  customers  In 
the  suburban  Maryland  community.  It 
was  touch-and-go  during  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1973,  and  it  will  be  touch-and-go 
in  the  future  until  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  has  the 
necessary  clearances  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

The  weir-Intake  problem  is  not  related 
to  HJl.  10203.  but  It  is  a  situation  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  some  responsibility.  The  WSSC 
acted  in  good  faith  when  it  designed  its 
intake  facilities  for  compatibility  with 
the  Riverbend  Dam  proposal;  but,  once 
It  realized  the  signals  had  been  changed, 
it  stood  ready  to  change  this  design  and 
spend  local  money  to  adjust.  And,  yet, 
it  has  been  stymied  for  years  waiting  for 
Federal  clearances. 

Diulng  the  1960'8  and  continuing  Into 
the  1970's,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  fumbling  the  ball  which  it  enthusi- 
astically accepted  in  the  1963  handoff  to 
the  Federal  Task  Force.  Only  a  "token" 
project — the    Bloomlngton    Reservoir — 
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has  been  approved  and  is  slowly  moving 
toward  development  as  the  first  major 
Potomac  Basin  impoundment.  I  call  it 
a  token  project  as  far  as  water  supply  is 
concerned,  because  it  is  calculated  that 
water  discharge  from  this  faciUty  to 
augment  drought  flows  in  the  Potomac 
River  would  normally  take  22  days  to 
move  downstream  to  increase  flows 
available  for  intake  by  water  suppliers 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
And,  with  the  present  intake  design 
problems  in  suburban  Maryland  I  have 
previously  outlined,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee the  WSSC  could  make  full  and 
proper  use  of  this  augmented  flow  when 
It  does  arrive. 

The  proposed  Verona  Dam,  which  is 
covered  in  H.R.  10203  which  the  House 
will  soon  be  considering,  is  some  24 
flow  days  away  from  the  "Metro"  area 
intakes;  so,  although  it  will  be  a  help. 
It  presents  some  of  the  same  "travel- 
time"  problems  posed  by  the  Blooming- 
ton  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sixes  Bridge 
proposal — also  covered  in  H.R.  10203 — 
is  only  7  flow  days  from  the  area's  in- 
takes and  holds  promise  of  providing 
faster  relief  from  dry  weather  flows  in 
time  of  need. 

Speaking  of  need,  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  call  the  House's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  withdraw- 
als from  the  Potomac  River  have  exceed- 
ed the  low  river  flow  of  record — 388  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  which  occurred  on 
September  10,  1966 — on  at  least  19  oc- 
casions since  1966. 

Here  are  the  flow  records  which  pro- 
vide us  with  this  alarming  picture  of  ac- 
tual withdrawals  exceeding  the  388  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  low  flow:  Year  1966. 
1  day.  June  26,  381  million  gallons  per 
day;  year  1969,  2  days — June  29,  387 
million  gallons  per  day,  and  July  3.  388 
million  gallons  per  day;  year  1971,  3 
days — June  15,  16,  17  at  402  million  gal- 
lons per  day,  387  and  393  million  gallons 
per  day,  respectively;  year  1972,  5  days, 
July  21,  22,  23,  24.  26  at  381,  398,  399,  387, 
and  381  million  gallons  per  day,  respec- 
tively; and  year  1973,  8  days  thus  far — 
June  12,  August  9,  10,  12,  13,  29,  30.  at 
406,  419.  396,  385,  387.  396,  395,  and  398 
million  gallons  per  day,  respectively. 

This  is  a  picture  which  shows  the  in- 
creasing demand  on  a  water  supply 
source  which  has  not  been  modified  In 
any  significant  way  to  accommodate  the 
requirements  of  millions  of  people  in 
this  dynamic  National  Capital  region. 

According  to  a  recent  and  authorita- 
tive study  of  the  situation  by  consult- 
ants Black  and  Veatch,  the  average  dally 
Potomac  River  water  supply  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  area  will  reach  364  million 
gallons  per  day  by  1980,  and  this  trans- 
lates into  a  probable  peak  demand  in 
periods  of  high  customer  use,  usually  in 
hot,  dry  weather  periods,  of  770  million 
gallons  per  day.  Thus,  if  the  recorded 
low  flow  should  occur  again  in  1980  when 
a  peak  demand  hits,  the  deficit  would  be 
an  astounding  and  disastrous  382  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  the  WSSC,  M  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  involved  juris- 
dictions, for  the  sewage-handling  pre- 


dicament we  face  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  However,  we  should 
remember  that  just  a  few  years  ago  the 
Federal  Government  put  a  celling  on  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  the  regional  Blue 
Plains  plant,  which  Maryland  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  be  the  facility  to 
handle  its  sewage  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  laid  on  new,  revolutionary 
requirements  for  the  addition  of  ad- 
vanced tertiary  treatment  on  all  plants 
along  the  Potomac  River  in  this  region. 

In  effect,  these  requirements  put  pol- 
lution control  agencies — such  as  the 
WSSC — in  a  terrible  bind.  They  could  not 
really  forewarn  their  constituents  that 
they  would  have  a  problem,  t>ecause  they 
could  not  anticipate  the  revolution  in 
sewEige-handllng.  They  now  are  saddled 
with  the  time-consuming  and  costly  task 
of  solving  the  pollution  control  problem 
in  accordance  with  Federal  directives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  WSSC  and 
other  agencies  involved  in  the  water  sup- 
ply problem  have  been  able  to  anticipate 
their  needs  and  have  repeatedly  ac- 
quainted the  Federal  Goverrmient  and 
the  public  with  information  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  reliable  water  supply  for  this 
National  Capital  area  community.  The 
sewer  problem  was  certainly  not  all 
Maryland's  or  the  District  of  Colimibia's 
fault  and  the  impending  crisis  situation 
in  Potomac  River  water  supply  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  WSSC's  or  suiy  other  area 
water  supplier's  fault. 

In  fact.  Mother  Nature  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  public  fair 
warning  in  1966  when  she  brought  a 
severe  drought  to  this  region.  For  a  few 
months,  while  the  memory  of  near-diseis- 
ter  lingered  in  public  and  political  mindi, 
there  was  interest  in  moving  forward 
uith  the  reservoir  program  proposed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  generally 
endorsed  by  every  major  water  supplier 
in  the  National  Capital  area.  After  1966, 
timely  rains  and  resultant  replenishment 
of  river  flows,  lulled  us  into  a  false  sense 
of  seciunty  and  apparently  encouraged 
procrastination  and  second  thoughts 
about  plans  for  a  Potomac  reservoir  sys- 
tem. Prompt  approval  of  H.R.  10203  will 
get  us  back  on  course. 

While  awaiting  Federal  action,  local 
jurisdictions  have  been  studying  ways 
they  can  help  alleviate  the  problem 
through  their  own  Initiatives.  The  WSSC, 
for  example,  developed  studies  of  possi- 
ble alternatives,  but  the  alternatives 
would  be  much  more  expensive  in  terms 
of  dollar  costs  and  disruption  of  estab- 
lished community  life  than  the  proposed 
Potomac  Basin  plan. 

Early  this  year,  the  major  water  sup- 
pliers In  this  region — the  WSSC,  Fair- 
fax Coimty,  Va.,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— retained  a  consultant  to  review 
all  alternatives  to  their  jurisdiction  for 
cooperative  programs  designed  to  In- 
crease the  reliability  of  their  systems. 
One  means  of  self-help,  investigated  by 
the  consultant,  was  interconnection  of 
the  three  systems  to  permit  an  inter- 
change of  supply.  Such  a  program,  esti- 
mated to  cost  more  than  $50  million, 
probably  would  be  worthwhile  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  mutual  assist- 


ance in  the  event  of  a  plant  breakdown 
or  some  other  similar  problem.  However, 
it  would  not  be  a  solution  to  the  regional 
"water  crisis,"  simply  because  none  of 
the  existing  systems  has  enough  reserve 
water  to  bail  out  neighboring  jurisdic- 
tions when  source  water  diminishes  in  a 
period  of  dry  weather. 

■nirough  this  study,  the  WSSC,  the 
District,  and  Fairfax  are  updating  their 
facts  and  making  a  thorough  analysis  of 
things  they  might  do  to  help  themselves. 
But,  the  basic  conclusion  must  be  that, 
regardless  of  what  programs  might  be 
worked  out  as  alternatives  or  supple- 
ments to  the  Corps  of  Engineers-Federal 
program,  the  corps  plan  still  offers  the 
least  costly — in  terms  of  dollars  and  hu- 
man disruption — and  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  water  supply  problems  in 
the  National  Capital  area. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  the  Washing- 
ton Star  published  a  series  of  articles 
which  thoroughly  described  the  history 
and  lack  of  progress  toward  solution  of 
this  community's  water  supply  crisis.  It 
presented  a  picture  of  an  approaching 
"Doom's  Day,"  then  spigots  would  run 
dry  and  millions  of  people  would  expe- 
rience a  thirst  that  could  not  be 
quenched.  The  reporter  who  wrote  this 
^series  won  a  national  award  for  his  at- 
tempt to  alert  and  alarm  the  people  of 
the  Washington  area.  As  had  happened 
during  the  drought  of  1966.  some  citizens 
and  public  officials  did  open  their  eyes 
and  urge  solution  of  the  recited  problem. 
But,  the  new  alertness  was  not  sustained. 
Water  continued  to  come  from  the  re- 
gion's spigots,  and  very  little  happened. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  an  obligation  to  face  the 
problem.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
be  caught  short  of  water  if  there  is  any 
available  opportunity  to  avoid  the  crisis 
and  foster  progress  on  a  solution  to  a 
problem  which  vitally  affects  the  lives 
of  us  personally  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
our  friends  and  neighbors  in  suburban 
Marjiand,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
suburban  Virginia.  We  do  not  intend  to 
let  the  Nation's  Capital  disappear  in 
flames,  because  water  Is  not  available  to 
fight  fires. 

As  a  partial  atonement  for  inaction, 
I  view  H.R.  10203  as  a  sign  of  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress.  This  is 
an  important  beginning  step  toward  ou» 
living  up  to  the  Federal  commitment  to 
bring  some  measure  of  needed  relief.  At 
this  very  moment,  public  officials  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Colimibla  are  working  hard  on  a  cooper- 
ative and  essential  plan  for  allocation  of 
available  flows  in  the  Potomac  River; 
and  the  success  of  this  allocation  proce- 
dure, no  doubt,  will  hinge  on  the  timely 
implementation  of  a  reservoir  program 
that  will  provide  enough  water  to  go 
around  for  all  the  people  of  the  area.  It 
Is  not  really  feasible  to  allocate  a  supply 
which,  at  times,  may  not  exist. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  move  now  to 
solve  this  problem,  we  will  deserve  the 
full  brunt  of  blame  for  a  Washington 
metropolitan  area  without  water  If 
drought  conditions  produce  low  natural 
flows  in  the  reservoirless  Potomac  River. 

I  would  hope  the  spigots  of  this  Capitol 
Building,  the  White  House,  and  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  homes  and  businesses 
will  not  have  to  run  dry  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gives  the  area's  water 
suppliers  the  help  they  need.  We  must 
take  this  positive  step  in  anticipation  of 
crisis,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  crisis 
to  actually  occur. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
B.  SAXBE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  good  friend.  Senator 
William  B.  Saxbe,  today  announced  that 
he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
in  1974. 

As  the  incisive  minority  leader  in  the 
other  body,  Hugh  Scott,  put  it  in  a  com- 
ment to  a  reporter  immediately  after- 
wards: "What  the  Senate  needs  is  more 
Bill  Saxbes,  not  fewer."  I  concur  en- 
tirely with  Hugh  Scott's  assessment  and 
wish  that  the  gentleman  from  Mechan- 
Icsburg  had  decided  to  give  the  Buck- 
eye State  and  the  Nation  6  more  years 
of  dedicated  service.  For  reasons  of  his 
own  which  he  declined  to  identify  this 
morning,  Bill  told  the  reporters  that  he 
plans  to  return  to  the  law  and  farming  in 
Ohio. 

In  his  one  term  in  the  Congress,  Bill 
Saxbe  has  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  colleagues  and  the  public  for 
his  candor,  humor,  and  hi^h  intelligence. 
His  style  has  been  his  hallmark — blunt 
and  to  the  point — and  oriented  to  the 
facts  of  the  issue  at  hand.  Bill  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  State  in  his  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  confronting  the 
Congress  and  country.  To  say  that  he 
will  be  missed  is  an  understatement. 

I  would  be  remiss.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did 
not  make  mention  also  of  the  excel- 
lent staff  he  assembled,  an  energetic, 
imaginative  group  of  young  people  who 
gave  him  unstinting  devction  in  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities.  Because  of 
the  frequency  of  contact  between  our  of- 
fices, I  came  to  know  many  of  these  staff 
members  personally.  Bill  Holies,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  did  a  superb  job  In  be- 
coming quickly  acclimated  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  Senate  and  did  a  com- 
mendable job  in  overseeing  the  function- 
ing of  the  oflice  and  staff.  Legislative  As- 
sistant Vince  Rakestraw  has  demon- 
strated consistently  his  excellent  grasp 
of  the  legislative  process,  particularly  as 
it  functions  in  the  other  body.  Mike  Gert- 
ner,  also  a  legislative  assistant,  is  a  bright 
young  man  who  brought  imagination 
and  diligence  to  his  assignments.  Special 
Assistant  Duke  Portmann  functioned  in 
a  variety  of  imdertakings  with  dispatch 
and  thoroughness  in  behalf  of  Bill 
Saxbe.  These  and  the  many  other  good 
people  who  comprise  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ior Senator  have  served  with  distinction 
to  the  credit  of  Bill  Saxbe. 

I  wish  Bill  Saxbe  well  find  respect  his 
decision.  I  only  wish  that  he  had  gone 
the  other  way  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
view  Is  shared  by  the  majority  of  Ohio's 
citizens. 


ON    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT    AND 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
saw  reports  of  Mr.  Acnew's  speech  in 
California  recently  got  a  good  idea  of  the 
warm  response  he  elicits  from  his  audi- 
ence. It  was  impressive  even  considering 
the  partisanship  of  that  particular  group. 

One  must  ask  if  there  Is  not  a  message 
in  his  popularity.  One  must  ask  If  there 
is  not  a  message  in  his  own  reaction  and 
performance.  But  above  aU,  one  must 
ask  if  the  American  system  of  Justice  is 
weU  served  by  letting  the  Vice  President 
be  tried  in  the  press  before  he  is  in- 
dicted or  tried  by  judge  and  Jury.  In  the 
harsh  light  of  this  vast  pretrial  publicity, 
can  he  now  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  any 
court  in  the  land? 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
he  be  shielded  from  process  by  virtue  of 
these  developments,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
we  owe  it  to  our  constituents,  and  no 
less  to  ourselves,  to  expedite  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  single  man,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  vitality  of  the  American  sys- 
tem: faith,  faith  in  people,  faith  in  our- 
selves. Faith  rests  on  our  ability  to  dis- 
cover and  broadcast  truth.  Faith  is 
shaken  not  by  reality  but  by  rumor— es- 
pecially in  these  troubled  times. 

Expeditious  process,  either  judicial  or 
congressional,  is  the  only  way  to  expose 
the  truth.  There  are  thorny  constitu- 
tional questions  that  would  have  to  be 
resolved  before  any  trial  of  charges 
against  the  Vice  President  can  be  made. 
Moreover,  given  the  normal  length  of 
trials  and  appeals,  the  final  resolution 
would  be  years  off. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
an  opportunity  to  act  with  dispatch  and 
provide  an  immediate  focus  on  the  truth. 
It  has  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
country's  faith  in  its  government.  It  Is 
not  the  crisis  by  which  we  are  measured, 
it  is  by  our  response. 

We  must  launch  an  investigation  of 
the  Vice  President  as  he  has  requested. 
We  must  do  this— not  for  him  but  for 
America.  I  hope  there  is  not  a  person  in 
this  House  whose  partisanship  tran- 
scends his  loyalty  to  the  foundations  of 
good  government.  I  know  there  is  not  a 
Member  who  Is  not  well  served  by  public 
faith  in  representative  government. 

We  must  act.  and  act  now. 


TOWARD  RESOLVING  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS  AND  U.S.  ENERGY 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  renewal 
of  armed  hostilities  within  the  Middle 
East  is  deplorable. 

We  should  view  this  new  belligerence 
by  Arab  States  with  the  utmost  concern. 
It  perils  world  aspirations  for  a  lasting 
peace.  It  perpetuates  the  hostile  atti- 
tudes characterizing  the  leadership  of 
some  of  these  peoples.  It  threatens  once 
again  the  survival  of  Israel.  It  jeopard- 
izes the  lives  of  thousands  of  civilians, 
both  Arab  and  Jew.  It  wastes  the  lives 
of  men  in  uniform.  And  it  raises  at  least 
the  possibility  of  expansion  into  a  global 
scope. 

Reason  has  given  way  to  emotion  once 
again  in  man's  history. 

While  its  performance  has  been  less 
than  satisfactory  in  previous  conflicts, 
particularly  as  they  have  related  to  this 
issue,  if  there  were  ever  a  point  in  time 
for  the  United  Nations  to  exert  its  in- 
fiuence  as  a  maker  of  peace,  as  it  is 
charged  by  its  own  charter,  then  that 
time  is  now.  Endless  debate  will  produce 
endless  indecision,  or — at  best — inade- 
quate decision.  Hostilities  should  cease, 
and  a  realistic  mechanism  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  underlying  causes  of  these 
hostilities  must  be  instituted  and  en- 
forced. Considering  the  attitude  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  which  now  comprise 
the  General  Assembly,  I  question  that 
body's  ability  or  will  to  bring  about  such 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  or  of  devising 
such  an  imbiased  mechanism  and  ad- 
hering to  its  products. 

Such  an  appraisal  can  lead  one  to  no 
other  conclusion  but  that  the  United 
States  must  rapidly  accelerate  its  atten- 
tion to  the  full  development  of  oil  sup- 
plies other  than  those  now  held,  as  if  for 
ransom,  by  some  of  the  Arab  nations. 
This  Nation  and  our  allies  can  no  longer 
rely  on  the  Arabs  for  oil.  To  do  so  is  to 
continue  to  subject  ourselves  to  interna- 
tional and  economic  blackmail  by  them. 
This  Is  no  hypothesis;  It  Is  demonstra- 
ble fact.  The  news  broadcasts  of  this 
hour  speak  of  the  increase  of  wellhead 
raw  oil  costs  by  the  Arab  oil-producing 
States,  an  Increase  done  obvioasly  to  give 
these  nations  added  leverage  on  the 
United  States  to  effectuate  a  settlement 
to  the  present  crisis  which  is  more  to  the 
hking  of  the  Arab  States. 

The  United  States  should  move  im- 
mediately to  a  full  inventors'  of  the 
available  fossil  fuel  supplies,  with  pri- 
mary concentration  on  raw  petroleum. 
Exploration  of  suspected  untapped  oil 
fields  should  commence.  The  vast  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  resources  must  be 
tapped  and  moved  to  areas  of  use.  Tech- 
nology for  oil  shale  processing  must  be 
refined  further.  I  believe  we  can  have 
both  adequate  energy  and  adequate  en- 
vironmental protection  at  the  same  time, 
but  we  must  move  forward  in  these  two 
areas  now.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  invite 
continued  abuse  at  the  hands  of  bel- 
ligerent Arab  nations.  To  do  otherwise  is 
to  jeopardize  our  commitment  to  Israel. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today 
a  resolution  of  a  bipartisan  nature,  that 
declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Hou-se 
of  Representatives  that  a  cea.';e-flrc  based 
on  the  previous  positions  occupied  would 
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best  lead  to  the  type  of  negotiations  In 
which  stability  can  retiuTi  to  the  Middle 
East.  At  this  point  I  include  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  we  deplore  the  outbreak  of  the  tragic 
hostilities  In  the  Middle  East  and  that  we 
support  the  use  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  urge  the  participants  to 
bring  about  a  cease-flre  and  a  return  of  the 
parties  Involved  to  lines  and  positions  oc- 
cupied by  them  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  cur- 
rent hostilities,  and,  further,  that  the  House 
expresses  Its  hope  for  a  more  stable  condi- 
tion leading  to  peace  In  that  region. 


ADDRESS  BY  STANLEY  NEHMER  ON 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dxmt) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  I  sent  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  copy  of 
a  speech  made  by  Stanley  Nehmer, 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Re- 
sources and  Trade  Assistance.  Mr.  Neh- 
mer directs  our  attention  to  some  very 
valid  points  about  the  current  trade  bill. 
Since  this  bill  will  soon  be  before  this 
body,  I  should  like  to  submit  Mr.  Neh- 
mer's  speech  for  consideration: 
The  Tsade  Bili.  and  tbx  Traok  Negotiations  : 
A  Status  Report 

(Remarks  of  Stanley  Nehmer) 

Fifty  years  of  service  In  promoting  Ameri- 
can exports  Is  an  enviable  record  which  few 
organizations  can  match.  I  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  many  which  the  Overseas 
Automobile  Club  and  Its  members  have  re- 
ceived durtog  this  Golden  Anniversary  Year. 
I  was  still  m  the  Executive  Branch  when  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Dent  extended  congratu- 
lations to  you  on  l>ehalf  of  President  Nixon. 

Our  discussion  today  Is  very  timely.  In 
Washington,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
wrestling  with  the  Administration's  trade 
bill,  referred  to  as  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973.  In  Tokyo,  a  three-day  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
ISs  and  Trade  (GATT)  la  underway  to  launch 
new  multUateral  trade  ngeotlatlons.  The 
two  events  are  inextricably  linked,  for  trade 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  provide  the  author- 
ity for  the  U.S.  to  participate  In  the  trade 
negotiations.  Without  the  participation  of 
the  VS.,  there  will  be  no  negotiations. 

My  remarks  today  will  attempt  to  give  you 
a  status  report  on  the  trade  bill  and  on  the 
trade  negotiations. 

I 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
seized  with  the  Administration's  trade  bill 
since  it  began  public  hearings  on  May  9,  1973. 
Fifteen  volumes  of  testimony  were  heard 
from  18  Administration  witnesses  and  342 
pubUc  witnesses  including  spokesmen  for 
62  Industries  from  aluminium  to  zinc. 

Since  public  hearings  were  concluded  on 
June  15,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  engaged  in  the  "markup"  of  the  bill. 
Orlgmal  predictions  that  the  bUl  woxild  be 
voted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  It  took  Its  month-long  stimmer  recess 
on  Aug\ist  3,  gave  way  to  predictions  that 
It  wotild  at  least  be  reported  out  of  Commit- 
tee by  the  August  3  recess.  That  target  also 
proved  to  be  unattainable.  The  latest  pre- 
dictions by  the  Committee  are  that  it  wUl 
complete  Its  work  on  the  bUl  by  the  end  of 


September  and  the  Hoiise  wUI  act  on  the 
bUl  some  time  in  October. 

It  may  be  that  the  Committee  will  meet  Its 
latest  target.  If  so,  the  odds  are  that  the  trade 
blU  wUl  be  scaled  down  from  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Adrnmistration.  Realistically,  bow- 
ever,  I  would  not  predict  final  Congressional 
passage  of  the  trade  bill  in  1973. 

What  has  happened  to  make  the  progress 
of  the  trade  bill  so  much  slower  than  ex- 
pected, or,  at  least,  predicted? 

The  most  widely-heard  view  In  Washmg- 
ton  Is  that  the  Illness,  and  resulting  frequent 
absence,  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WUbiir 
MUls,  has  left  the  Committee  without  effec- 
tive leadership.  I  believe  that  this  Is  only 
part  of  the  reason.  A  much  more  funda- 
mental reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  does 
not  app>ear  to  exist  a  sufficiently  strong  body 
of  opinion  that  feels  that  a  trade  blU  Is 
necessary  or  urgent  whUe  at  the  same  time 
varying  degrees  of  opposition  to  the  trade 
bin  as  proposed  by  the  Administration  exist. 

n 

A  large  part  of  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican businessman  today  Is  summed  up  In  a 
far-reaching  article  by  Charles  Bluhdom, 
Chairman  of  Gulf  and  Western  Industries, 
in  the  September  1  Issue  of  Buaineaa  Week. 
Bluhdom's  article  is  entitled  "A  Case  for 
American  Nationalism".  His  thesis  is  that  "In 
these  times  of  international  crisis,  the  U.S. 
must  first  and  foremost  look  out  for  its 
own  interests."  He  Is  sharply  critical  of 
Americans  for  being  "spendthrifts  at  home 
as  well  as  philanthropists  abroad,"  and  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  for  Its  1973  eco- 
nomic stabilization  programs  and  Its  second 
dollar  devaluation  which,  he  says,  made 
wheat  cheaper  for  the  Russians  and  oU  more 
expensive  for  the  U.S.  Ultimately,  he  feels, 
"the  answer  to  all  our  present  problems  Is 
that  we  must  find  ways  to  restore  faltering 
confidence  in  our  economic  system,  in  our 
government.  In  our  leadership." 

It  is  against  this  kind  of  attitude,  which 
my  conversations  with  businessmen  Indicate 
is  not  unique  wth  Mr.  Bluhdorn,  that  the 
trade  bill  is  finding  tough  going. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specifics. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  new  authority  to  the  Elxecutive 
Branch  to  undertake  a  new  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  The  last  such  negotiations  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  saw  UJ3.  tariff  duties  re- 
duced an  average  of  35%. 

But  many  feel,  correctly  or  not,  that  the 
UjS.  did  not  receive  reciprocity  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  that  tariff  concessions  granted 
to  the  VS.  have  been  negated  by  other  coun- 
tries' nontans  barriers,  and  that  the  tariff 
reductions  made  by  the  U.S.  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  were  a  major  cause  of  the  trade  def- 
icit of  recent  vintage. 

The  Administration's  trade  bUl  would  per- 
mit unlimited  increases  or  reductions  In  tariff 
rates  through  negotiated  agreements.  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  has  said  "We  are  going  to  ask 
Congress  for  the  right  for  our  negotiators  to 
go  up  or  down.  Only  by  going  up  can  one 
get  them  (foreign  governments)  to  go  down 
with  some  of  the  restrictions  they  have." 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  reported 
to  have  decided  to  limit  Increases  to  60  per- 
cent above  statutory  rates,  but  has  retained 
the  Administration's  request  for  unlimited 
authority  to  reduce  tariffs. 

This  "even-handed"  approach  to  tariff  rate 
adjustments  Is  not  meaningful.  These  adjust- 
ments must  be  in  the  context  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. I  have  difficulty  In  seeing  situations 
aitse  where  our  trading  partners  would  agree 
In  negotiations  that  the  U.S.  may  raise  tariffs. 

The  Administration's  trade  blU  would  pro- 
vide the  Executive  Branch  with  advance  au- 
thority to  implement  agreements  to  do  away 
with  certain  non-tariff  barriers.  There  are 
more  tb«n  800  of  such  restrictions  used  by 


countries  throughout  the  world.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Conuzilttee  is  reported  to  have 
refused  to  grant  such  advance  authorlt*  to 
the  Administration. 

But  what  about  the  Uttle-notlced  provision 
in  the  trade  bill  that  would  p>ermlt  non-tans ' 
barriers  to  be  converted  Into  fixed  duties  at 
equivalent  or  higher  levels  and  then  be 
phased  down  In  five  InstaUments?  WUl  this 
provision  be  used  to  remove  the  Import 
quotas  which  the  U.S.  maintains  on  such 
agricultural  products  as  raw  cotton,  wheat 
and  wheat  fiour,  sugar  and  dairy  products,  or 
as  a  replacement  for  the  limitations  on  steel 
exports  to  the  VS.  under  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangement? 

The  Administration's  trade  biU  would  pro- 
vide a  less  restrictive  test  than  at  present  for 
Invoking  the  "escape  clause"  when  Industries 
are  seriously  Injured  by  Imports.  President 
Nixon  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
AprU  10  that  ".  .  .  damagmg  Import  surges, 
whatever  their  cause,  should  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  our  people  and  our  govern- 
ment. I  believe  we  should  have  effective  In- 
struments readUy  avaUable  to  help  avoid 
serious  Injury  from  Imports  and  give  Amer- 
ican Industries  and  workers  time  to  adjust 
to  Increased  Imports  In  an  orderly  way." 

In  my  judgment  the  promise  of  relief 
which  the  Administration  holds  out  for 
American  Industries  Injured  or  disrupted  by 
Imports  through  Its  proposed  bill  Is  much 
greater  than  what  can  realistically  be  ex- 
pected. The  Administration's  record  in  deal- 
ing with  inaport  problems  does  not  instill 
confidence  In  the  businessman  that  he  can 
expect  prompt  or  more  effective  relief  under 
the  proposed  legislation  than  be  was  able  to 
receive  under  the  existing  legislation,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  Changing  the 
name  of  the  basic  legislation  from  "Trade 
Expansion"  to  "Trade  Reform"  does  nothing 
If  the  Insertions  do  not  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rhetoric,  to  take  action  when  Injury 
occurs  or  is  threatened. 

The  present  legislation  on  the  books  since 
1962,  for  example,  would  permit  the  Admin- 
istration to  provide  relief  for  the  nonrubber 
footwear  Industry.  Over  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  the  Tariff  Commission  submitted  to  the 
President  a  split  decision  In  an  "escape 
clause"  case  on  nonrubber  footwear  which 
President  Nixon  had  Initiated,  the  only  Presi- 
dent to  have  Initiated  such  an  Investigation. 
There  has  been  no  action  taken  on  this  deci- 
sion by  the  President,  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, since  he  received  the  Commission's 
report.  Yet  this  Industry  is  steadily  "going 
down  the  drain"  because  of  inaction  on  its 
import  problem  by  the  Administration. 

In  the  first  half  of  1973,  the  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market  by  Imported  non- 
rubber  footwear  rose  to  41%.  It  had  been 
30%  In  1970  when  the  Tariff  Commission 
made  its  investigation. 

Imports  In  the  first  half  of  1973  rose  by 
9%  largely  as  a  result  of  bxirgeonlng  imports 
from  the  developing  countries,  such  as  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil.  Mexico,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the  first  half  of  1972. 
nonrubber  footwear  Imports  from  Argentina 
were  only  60,000  pairs.  A  year  later  these  Im- 
ports totaled  1,600,000  pairs.  0\ir  devaluation 
actions  have  not  affected  imports  from  the 
developing  countries  which  have  generally 
-  devalued  with  the  VS. 

Production  of  nonrubber  footwear  fell  by 
6.4%  at  a  time  when  American  Industry  m 
general  Is  enjoying  Its  greatest  peacetime 
t)oom.  It  Is  anticipated  that  1973  production 
will  be  the  lowest  In  more  than  20  years,  per- 
haps as  low  as  500  million  pairs.  Accompany- 
ing the  decline  In  output  has  been  a  closing 
of  factories  (almost  300  net  closings  slncf 
1968)  and  a  substantial  loss  of  capacity  (vrel' 
in  excess  of  100  mlUlon  pairs) . 

Employment  feU  by  3  %  in  a  year,  or  abou- 
7,000  Jobs,  reducing  the  numbet  of  people  dl 
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rectly  employed  by  this  Industry  to  less  than 
200,000. 

The  Industry  has  petitioned.  It  has  en- 
treated, it  has  literally  begged  for  relief.  It 
has  followed  the  procedures  in  the  law — not 
'only  the  "escape  clause"  but  also  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  statute.  In  two  countervail- 
ing duty  petitions,  it  has  produced  evidence 
that  the  governments  of  Spain.  Argentma 
and  BrazU  are  subsidizing  their  nonrubber 
footwetu'  industries.  But  to  date,  the  do- 
mestic Industry  has  received  no  relief  of 
any  kind  from  the  Administration. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  those  businessmen 
familiar  with  the  nonrubber  footwear  situ- 
ation, and  perhaps  with  slmUar  problems 
faced  by  other  Industries,  are  skeptical  about 
the  Administration's  intentions  in  provld- 
mg  Import  relief. 

The  Administration's  trade  bUl  revises 
some  of  the  coimtervalllng  duty  provisions. 
One  proposed  change  would  set  a  time  limit 
of  one  year  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  make  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er a  foreign  subsidy  exists. 

But  the  one-year  limit  would  begin  when 
the  matter  Is  presented  to  blm  by  bis  staff. 
The  Treasury  Department  staff  has  been 
agonizing  over  a  complaint  brought  by  Mag- 
navox  against  allegedly  subsidized  TV  sets 
from  Japan  since  at  least  May  1972.  In  the 
Spanish  nonrubber  footwear  countervaUing 
case  filed  with  Treasury  In  February  1973, 
Treasury  has  yet  to  announce  that  it  is  In- 
vestigating the  complaint. 

The  Administration's  trade  bill  provides 
authority  to  retaliate  against  unfair  trade 
practices  of  foreign  countries.  The  President 
said  In  his  April  10  message  that  he  was  ask- 
ing "for  a  revision  and  extension  of  his  au- 
thority to  raise  barriers  against  countries 
which  unreasonably  or  unjustifiably  restrict 
U.S.  exports.  •  •  •  I  will  consider  using  it 
whenever  it  becomes  clear  that  our  trading 
partners  are  unwilling  to  remove  unreason- 
able or  Tinjustlflable  restrictions  against  our 
exports." 

But  present  legislation  permits  the  Im- 
position of  Import  restrictions  as  a  retalia- 
tion against  unfair  practices  on  agricultural 
products.  Action  limited  to  withdrawal  of 
tariff  concessions  Is  permitted  under  present 
legislation  for  non-agricultural  products. 
The  Administration  has  been  concerned  over 
the  import  quotas  on  agricultural  main- 
tained by  Japan  which  are  inconsistent  with 
GATT  and  over  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Community  which 
has  affected  our  exports.  Yet  the  existing 
legislation  has  been  Invoked  only  twice  In 
its  eleven-year  history,  both  times  on  agri- 
cultural products,  but  never  against  Japan's 
Import  quotas  or  the  European  Community's 
common  agricultural  policy.  It  has  never 
been  Invoked  on  non-agricultural  products. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  the  Admin- 
istration's trade  bill  which  have  evoked  con- 
cern and  opposition.  The  proposal  to  extend 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  generated  opposition  because  of 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union's  emigration 
policies.  The  proposal  to  permit  duty-free 
entry  of  Industrial  products  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  has  received  opposition 
from  Industries  which  are  concerned  that 
these  countries  with  their  low  labor  costs 
and  government  programs  to  assist  exports 
are  the  ones  which  create  the  most  dis- 
ruption In  the  U.8.  market.  The  AFL-CIO 
reiterated  Its  opposition  to  the  bill  on 
August  2,  1973  saying  that  it  "provides  no 
specific  machinery  to  regulate  the  flood  of 
Imports.  It  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the 
export  of  U.S.  technology  and  capital  to 
other  ports  of  the  world  where  corporations 
can  maximize  profits  and  mmimize  costs  at 
the  expense  of  U.S.  production  and  jobs.  It 
does  nothing  to  close  the  lucrative  tax  loop- 
holes for  American-based  multinational 
corporations  which  make  It  more  profitable 
for  them  to  locate  and  produce  abroad." 


It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
trade  bUl  is  wending  its  way  through  Con- 
gress. 

m 

It  has  been  more  than  six  years  since  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  concluded.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  many  significant  developments 
affecting  the  world  economy:  The  expansion 
of  the  European  Community  from  six  to  nine 
member  states;  the  development  of  trade 
deficits  by  the  United  States;  a  series  of 
monetary  crises  leading  to  two  devaluations 
by  this  country  and  revaluations  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan;  the  later's  emergence  as  a 
world  economic  power;  growing  energy  crises 
faced  by  most  Industrialized  countries;  the 
Imposition  of  an  Import  surcharge  by  the 
U.S.  in  1971  and  of  export  controls  on  some 
basic  agricultural  commodities  In  1973;  and 
substantial  increases  in  the  export  earnings 
of  the  developing  countries  through  their 
exports  of  raw  materials  needed  so  badly 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Underway  today  In  Tokyo  Is  a  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  GATT  attended  by  some  80  na- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to 
launch  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations.  It  Is  expected  that  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  wUl  emerge  from  the  Tokyo 
meetmg  to  guide  the  future  GATT  trade 
negotiations. 

The  so-called  Tokyo  Declaration  wUl  deal 
with  further  reductions  or  elimination  of 
tariffs;  the  lowering  or  removal  of  nontariff 
trade  barriers;  the  need  to  assist  further  the 
development  of  the  developing  nations;  the 
elevation  of  living  standards  and  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world;  the  Institution  of 
safeguards  to  deal  with  situations  of  market 
disruption  arising  out  of  Import  competition; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Trade  Negotia- 
tions Committee  as  the  principal  negotiating 
body  for  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

One  Issue  undoubtedly  being  debated  In 
Tokyo  Is  the  Interrelation  between  trade  and 
monetary  matters.  The  multUateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations wUl  be  taking  place  concurrently 
with  negotiations  t<^^form  the  international 
monetary  system,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  harmonization  of  the  two  negotiations. 
The  U.S.  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  suc- 
cessful monetary  system  depends  upon  gov- 
ernments adopting  measures  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  liberalize  trade.  The  European 
Common  Market  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  should  be  no  action  on  trade  untU  de- 
cisions have  been  reached  on  monetary 
matters. 

TTiere  Is  no  question  that  the  Tokyo 
Declaration  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  tomorrow  after 
differences  have  been  papered  over.  The  trade 
negotiations  will  be  launched.  They  have 
already  been  referred  to  by  some  as  the  Nixon 
Round.  A  goal  of  1975  for  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  has  been  recommended  by  the 
GATT  Preparatory  Committee. 

The  problems  ahead  for  the  U.S.  In  the 
multUateral  trade  negotiations  wUl  be  many 
and  formidable.  The  benefits  which  wUl  ac- 
crue to  the  U.S.  wUl  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  philosophy  which  the  U.S.  adopts  for 
these  negotiations.  We  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  clue  In  the  historic  speech  made  by  Henry 
Kissmger  In  AprU  1973  In  which  he  spoke  of 
a  new  Atlantic  Charter  establishing  a  new 
relationship  of  harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.,  Canada,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan.  He  said  that  "it  is  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  national  leaders  to  Insure  that 
economic  negotiations  serve  larger  political 
purposes.  They  must  recognize  that  economic 
rivalry,  if  carried  on  without  restraint  will 
In  the  end  damage  other  relationships."  In 
referring  to  the  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions, Kissinger  said  that  "the  United  States 
Intends  to  adopt  a  broad  political  approcM:h 
that  does  justice  to  our  overrldmg  political 
Interest  In  an  open  and  balanced  trading 
order  with  both  Europe  and  Japan.  •  •  •  We 
see  these  (trade)   negotiations  not  as  a  test 


of  strength,  but  as  a  test  of  joint  statesman- 
ship." 

These  are  certainly  lofty  hopes,  Innova- 
tive and  challenging.  But  for  the  U.S.  to 
enter  comprehensive  trade  negotiations  with 
an  approach  which  says  that  international 
political  objectives  wUl  transcend  economic 
objectives,*  can  only  result  In  the  U.S.  again 
assuming  the  role  of  demandeitr,  the  role  of 
taking  the  Initiative,  of  responslbUlty  for  a 
successful  outcome,  a  role  which  the  VS. 
has  played  before  In  every  post-war  round 
of  trade  negotiations.  As  commendable  as 
this  role  might  be  In  terms  of  International 
statesmanship.  It  Is  also  a  liability  at  the 
negotiating  table.  The  result  in  the  past  has 
been  the  faUure  of  the  VS.  to  receive  full 
reciprocity,  something  which  the  VS.  was 
wUllng  to  accept  because  of  Its  desire  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  to  see  each  round  of 
trade  negotiations  successfully  concluded  and 
because  of  our  confidence  in  our  competitive 
strength  and  economic  well-being. 

The  time  for  the  VS.  assuming  the  role  of 
leader  In  trade  negotiations  Is  past.  The 
events  of  the  last  half-dozen  years  should 
certainly  confirm  for  us  today  that  we  are 
no  longer  "top  dog"  In  the  world  economy 
as  we  were  In  the  twenty  five  years  after 
World  War  II.  The  United  States  has  dis- 
played considerable  Initiative  In  getting  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  launched.  But 
If  we  continue  as  leader,  as  demandeur.  In 
the  months  ahead  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
gress. Instead  of  allowing  others  to  play  the 
key  role,  we  will  again  come  out  of  these 
negotiations  without  full  reciprocity. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  not  sanguine  that 
we  will  let  others  fill  our  traditional  role. 
There  Is  concern  that  no  one  else  cares  as 
much  about  these  negotiations  to  put  itself 
In  the  position  of  leadership  that  the  U.8. 
occupied  In  previous  trade  negotiations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  desire  of  the  Administration 
before  it  leaves  office  to  have  some  major 
achievements  In  the  International  arena 
along  the  lines  of  the  Initiative  of  the  Kis- 
singer speech  can  only  lead  to  a  revival  of  the 
role  which  the  U.S.  previously  played.  Then 
we  are  bound  to  get  a  reprise  of  the  tunes  of 
yesteryear. 

In  this  atmosphere  it  is  essential  that  the 
business  community  convey  its  views  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  on  the 
shape  of  the  trade  bill  and  the  course  of  the 
trade  negotiations.  The  public  hearings  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  later  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
are  helpful,  but  not  definitive.  I  am  sure  that 
members  of  these  committees  and  of  the 
two  bodies  themselves  always  welcome  re- 
ceiving views  on  various  aspects  of  the  legls- 
iatlon. 

When  trade  negotiations  commence  it  is  Im- 
portant that  the  government  negotiators 
receive  advice  at  the  policy  and  technical 
levels  from  Industry.  There  must  be  a  two- 
way  flow  of  Information,  a  full  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  and  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus, and  a  means  to  draw  upon  all  na- 
tional sources  for  information  and  expertise. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  a  three-tier  system 
to  be  pikj  of  the  trade  blU  which  would 
provide  fkr\the  flow  of  Information  necessary 
for  sound  policy  decisions,  the  participation 
of  qualified  people;  and  a  mutuality  of 
responsibility  and  functions.  The  Chamber's 
proposals  are  highly  constructive  and.  If  Im- 
plemented, should  go  a  long  way  to  Im- 
proving the  chances  of  a  successful  negotia- 
tion for  the  U.S. 

Thus,  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as 
Congress  shapes  the  new  trade  legislation 
will  have  much  bearing  on  the  shape  of 
the  trade  negotiations  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  There  Is  a  role  for  new  trade 
legislation  and  new  trade  negotiations.  Let 
us  hope  that  what  the  American  people  wlU 
receive  In  Washington  anc>  in  Geneva  wUl 
strengthen  our  country  and  its  economy. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chafpell)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  • 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  cities  in  our  Nation, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  taken  another  step 
toward  improving  the  living  environment 
for  Its  citizens.  Recognizing  the  needs  of 
elderly  citizens  to  have  good,  inexpensive 
transportation,  the  city  has  adopted  a  re- 
duoed  fare  for  riders  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  com- 
menting on  fare  reduction  in  an  editorial 
on  August  16,  stated  in  part: 

Experience  in  other  cities  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  10-cent  bus  fare  voted  by  City 
OouncU  for  riders  over  65  years  of  age  will 
not  prove  as  costly  in  lost  revenue  as  opera- 
tors ot  the  public  transportation  system  fear. 

Similar  experiments  elsewhere  have  re- 
sulted In  a  big  Increase  In  bus  patronage  by 
senior  citizens,  with  the  Increased  volxune 
largely  offsetting  the  cost  of  the  reduced  fare. 
The  elderly  patrons  were  paying  low  fares 
for  space  previously  largely  unoccupied. 

City  Council  unanimously  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  Jackaonvllle  Transporta- 
tion Authority  to  Initiate  the  plan  with  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  October  1.  and 
voted  a  $100,000  subsidy  to  make  up  any  loss. 

James  Portxina,  Mayor  Hans  Tanzler's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  older  citizens'  affairs,  de- 
scribed It  well  as  "a  real  wonderful,  humane 
thing-  which  at  reUtlvely  Uttle  pubUc  ex- 
pense will  free  many  elderly  persons  living  on 
extremely  modest  Incomes  from  heavy  re- 
straints on  their  mobility,  or  an  embarrassing 
dependence  on  others. 

Many  such  persona  are  otherwise  able  and 
eager  to  go  downtown  shopping,  or  take  part 
In  countless  other  activities  that  others  take 
for  granted,  but  are  barred  from  doing  so  by 
present  fares  which  could  amount  to  $1  for 
a  round  trip  if  a  transfer  between  routes  each 
way  were  Involved. 

The  Division  of  Family  Services  estimates 
there   are   about   39,500   persons   over   65    In 

Duval  County,  almoat  one  third  of  whom— 
12,245— have  Incomes  below  the  federal 
poverty  level. 

Of  this  group,  only  4.645  are  receiving  pub- 
lic old  age  assistance. 

The  difference  between  a  dime  and  a 
quarter  to  these  people  Is  a  big  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
city  of  Jacksonville  for  being  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  great  city 
and  for  taking  the  kind  of  action  that  Is 
truly  meaningful  to  many  thousands  of 
our  elderly  citizens 


FOOD  PRICE  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spent  $42,000  for  a  week-long  public  rela- 
tions program  at  a  suburban  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  shopping  center.  It  was  an  ex- 
travaganza complete  with  Secretary  Butz 
milking  a  cow.  The  objective  was  to 
make  shoppers  more  sympathetic  to  the 
old  Butz  line  that  we  consumers  have 
really  never  had  it  so  good. 


The  reason  we  gripe  so  much  at>out  ris- 
ing food  prices,  Butz  says,  is  not  because 
we  cannot  afford  good  food.  Rather,  he 
believes  that  we  are  shocked  at  the  super- 
market because  paying  more  for  food 
takes  away  the  luxuries — like  that  sec- 
ond week  of  vacation — that  our  large  dis- 
posable income  might  otherwise  buy. 

Apparently,  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  If  we  are  stuffed  with  expen- 
sive public  relations  we  will  contently  eat 
our  $1.29  per  pound  hamburger.  I  do  not 
think  many  of  us  are  ready  to  swallow 
that  kind  of  bunk  even  when  it  is  iced 
with  the  USDA's  "cheap  food  Is  gone 
forever"  rhetoric. 

Of  course,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  of  cheap  food  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Despite  optimistic  Gov- 
ernment predictions  throughout  this 
year,  food  price  inflation  now  exceeds 
post  World  War  n  levels.  We  already 
pay  more  than  12  percent  more  for  our 
food  than  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  and  the  administration  warned  us 
last  week  to  brace  our  budgets  for  an- 
other 10  percent  increase  in  the  coming 
6  months. 

Food  prices  are  three  times  more  in- 
flationary than  other  segments  of  the 
economy  and  profits  in  the  food  process- 
ing and  manufacturing  industries  re- 
portedly increased  22  percent  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year. 

Unlike  so  much  of  the  numbers  mum- 
bo- jumbo  spewing  from  the  bureaucracy, 
these  kinds  of  statistics  are  easily  trans- 
lated Into  a  language  that  is  perfectly 
clear  at  the  supermarket  check-out. 

The  Important  question  most  of  us 
want  answered  now  is  whether,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  USDA,  these  inflated  food 
prices  are  inevitable  and  here  to  stay. 

We  know  that  the  weather  adversely 
affected  world  food  supplies  and  is  par- 
tially responsible  for  higher  food  prices. 
Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  control 
"Mother  Nature."  we  must  hope  that  the 
USDA  has  learned  something  about  the 
need  to  predict  shortages  and  will  work 
to  bring  domestic  food  production  in  line 
With  projected  demands.  We  also  must 
hope  that  the  USDA  will  not  allow  the 
bungling  of  another  wheat  deal.  Perhaps 
it  wUl  even  crack  down  and  staunchly 
regulate  the  commodity  exchange  so  we 
would  not  see  unchecked  speculation 
again  driving  up  the  price  of  soybeans — 
and  thus  the  cost  of  meat,  bread,  milk, 
and  eggs. 

Beyond  these  needed  actions,  there 
are  other  forces  at  work  behind  rising 
food  prices  that  we  must  control  if  we 
are  to  bring  down  food  prices. 

The  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law 
Subcommittee  of  our  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recently  held  lengthy  hearings  to  in- 
vestigate the  effect  which  monopolistic 
tendencies  In  the  food  industry  have  on 
the  prices  we  pay  for  our  food.  The  hear- 
ings made  clear  that  we  pay  more  than 
we  should  for  our  food  because  of 
monopoly  overcharges. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  esti- 
mates that  Americans  pay  at  least  $2.6 
billion  more  for  food  annually  than  we 
would  if  we  had  a  competitiv*  food  in- 


dustry. According  to  the  evidence  heard 
during  our  food  price  hearings,  the  food- 
overcharge  price  tag  prot>ably  runs  sis 
high  as  $20  billion,  or  close  to  $300  per 
family  per  year. 

Of  course,  Secretary  Butz  and  this 
administration  do  not  mention  this  when 
they  tell  us  that  the  days  of  "cheap  food" 
are  lost  In  the  past.  Instead,  we  are  told 
that  our  farmers  have  never  had  it  so 
good. 

Just  who  are  these  farmers? 

When  we  talk  of  the  Nations  farmers 
these  days,  we  have  to  include  giant  cor- 
porations like  Tenneco.  Boeing  Aircraft, 
Greyhound,  and  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  the  family  farmers  who 
traditionally  have  been  the  backbone  of 
the  country. 

Many  independent  family  farmers  are 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  fields  as  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  food  processing  and 
marketing  undergoes  a  major  reorga- 
nization, dominated  by  fewer  and  fewer 
ever-growing  conglomerates. 

Of  course,  the  conglomerate  farms  do 
have  an  edge  over  the  family  farmer,  but 
it  does  not  come  from  greater  efficiency. 
Even  the  USDA  admits  that  a  one-  or 
two-man  family  farm  is  a  more  efficient 
operation  than  the  oversized,  over-ad- 
ministered operations  run  by  conglomer- 
ates seeking  profits  derived  from  a 
volume  business. 

Conglomerates  do  have  advantages 
over  the  smsdl  family  farmer:  they  can 
subsidize  financial  losses  in  one  product 
line  by  profits  in  another;  they  can  re- 
ceive very  favorable  credit  terms;  they 
can  sell  through  nationwide  organiza- 
tions; and  they  can  afford  national  ad- 
vertising on  a  grand  scale. 

The  pervasiveness  of  such  conglomer- 
ates is  clearly  stated  by  Tenneco's  boast 
that  it  controls  some  of  our  food  "from 
seedling  to  supermarket." 

As  we  move  along  supermarket  aisles 
Uxlay  we  are  confronted  with  a  seeming 
myriad  of  products.  However,  if  we  take 
a  closer  look,  we  see  that  more  and  more 
of  our  brand  name  favorites  can  be 
traced  back  to  fewer  and  fewer  parent 
corporations.  Corporate  mergers  have 
resulted  in  companies  such  as  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  known  for  Camel  and  Winston 
cigarettes,  marketing  such  brands  as 
Hawaiian  Punch,  Chun  King.  Vermont 
Maid,  College  Inn,  and  My-T-Fine.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  food  industry  power 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  concen- 
trated. Who  can  compete  with  the  clout 
of  the  new  food  Industry  giants — con- 
glomerates like  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 
Co.,  ITT,  Occidental  Petroleum,  and 
Sears  Roebuck? 

What  has  this  done  to  food  industry 
competition?  Food  quality  and  food 
prices  are  no  longer  the  real  competitive 
tools  of  the  industry.  Competition  is 
based  increasingly  on  advertising,  and 
profits  reflect  how  much  is  spent  for  TV 
commercials. 

"Gimmick"  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  milks  a  cow 
to  soothe  the  consumer  who  Is  being  In- 
undated  with  TV  ads  which  urge  us  to 
accept  absurdities  like   peach  pudding 
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without  peaches,  tomatoes  without  vita- 
min A,  and  cheese  without  milk.  "Try  it, 
you'll  like  It"  is  about  the  extent  of  prod- 
uct information  offered  in  today's  food 
advertisements.  If  we  had  a  triily  com- 
petitive industry,  companies  would  In- 
stead be  trying  to  sell  us  the  best  prod- 
uct at  the  best  price. 

Not  only  does  extensive  advertising  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  food  bills,  the 
high  cost  of  advertising  creates  an  ex- 
pensive barrier  to  entry  into  the  food  in- 
dustry and  therefore  limits  competition. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  our  subcom- 
mittee points  toward  the  need  for  a  vig- 
orous antitrust  enforcement  in  the  food 
industry. 

Such  action  can  also  be  a  useful  weap- 
on against  the  price-setting  possibiUties 
of  raw  market  power  on  the  commodity 
exchanges. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  many  of  our 
essential  staple  foods  are  set  by  the  prices 
on  the  exchanges.  The  cost  of  milk, 
bread,  eggs,  meat,  and  poultry  which  we 
are  now  buying  reflects  the  soaring  prices 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  traded  on 
the  commodity  exchanges. 

Witnesses  told  our  subcommittee  that 
skyrocketing  prices  on  the  exchanges 
cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  tradi- 
tional price-setting  factors  of  supply  and 
demand.  Instead,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  rampant  speculation  by 
giant  grain  companies  accounted  for  at 
least  one-half  of  the  baffling  rise  in  soy- 
bean futures  this  past  summer.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  five  or  six  grain  companies 
control  the  vast  majority  of  our  marketed 
soybeans  and  that  two  companies  con- 
trol over  50  percent  of  our  wheat  ex- 
ports. Despite  such  evidence  there  has 
been  no  antitrust  investigation  of  the 
possible  monopolistic  power  these  cor- 
porate giants  may  exercise  in  setting 
wholesale  prices  of  important  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Another  area  of  consumer  gouging  In 
which  antitrust  action  could  bring  relief 
Is  in  meat  prices  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board. Our  subcommitee  was  told  that 
criminal  elements  have  used  bribes  and 
kickbacks  to  control  meat  in  New  York 
City  markets  and  push  the  price  up  as 
much  as  5  cents  per  pound  by  the  time 
the  meat  reaches  the  consumer. 

One  New  York  City  brokerage  firm  has 
been  reputed  to  control  all  of  the  pork 
sold  in  the  city,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
criminal  elements  wield  such  concen- 
trated power  and  manipulate  meat  prices 
In  other  Eastern  and  Midwestern  cities. 

The  effect  of  successfully  prosecuting 
such  abuses  under  our  antitrust  laws  and 
assessing  treble  damages  can  be  the  key 
to  knocking  the  criminal  element  out  of 
the  food  business.  Such  action  could  also 
set  a  precedent  and  open  a  new  arsenal 
of  antitrust  weapons  to  the  Government 
in  its  fight  against  all  organized  crime. 

The  first  step  for  these  antitrust  agen- 
cies should  be  to  set  priority  guidelines 
/or  looking  into  highly  inflated  segments 
of  the  economy — like  the  food  industrv — 
in  search  of  antitrust  violations.  As  It  Is 
now,  the  Justice  Department  seems  to  op- 
erate solely  on  a  "hot  tip"  basis.  One 


hopeful  sign  is  the  recent  annoimcement 
by  Justice  of  its  plans  to  more  closely 
scrutinize  areas  of  the  eccmomy  which 
are  most  Inflationary. 

The  FTX:,  which  does  have  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  at  least  point  out  in- 
flated areas  of  the  economy,  admits  no 
plans  to  follow  through  with  investiga- 
tions of  industries  they  t>elieve  have  high 
monopoly  overcharges.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  witnesses  during  our 
hearings,  and  the  admission  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  that  our  antitrust  agen- 
cies really  lack  the  capability  to  prose- 
cute very  many  major  lawsuits.  Cases 
which  are  brought  often  take  years  to 
conclude  and  usually  end  in  consent 
decrees  or  nolo  contendere  pleas  which 
circumvent  the  possible  benefits  of  as- 
sessing treble  damages. 

Of  course,  as  a  prerequisite  to  effective 
antitrust  enforcement  in  the  food  in- 
dustry, we  must  overcome  the  problems 
arising  from  the  fact  that  we  are  basi- 
cally ignorant  regarding  the  state  of  com- 
petition in  this  sector  of  our  economy. 

One  of  the  clearest  facts  which  sur- 
faced at  our  hearings  was  that  data  on 
profits,  performance,  investments  and 
advertising  expenditures  are  treated  like 
state  secrets  because  Government  agen- 
cies are  denied  such  data  on  a  line  of 
business  basis. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  FTC  is  unable 
to  get  economic  information  on  the  food 
subsidiaries  of  ITT  h»ecause  it  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  profits  of  Hostess  Twinkles 
from  those  of  telephones.  And,  when 
supermarkets  contend  that  theirs  is  a 
highly  competitive  industry,  they  do  not 
provide  the  figures  for  regional  and  local 
markets  that  very  well  might  show  a 
level  of  concentration  which  Is  likely  to 
reduce  price  competition.  If  our  anti- 
trust agencies  could  obtain  this  kind  of 
industry  data,  the  chances  for  more  ag- 
gressive antitrust  enforcement  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

What  the  consumers  of  this  country 
want  is  effective  action  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  high  food  prices.  We  are  all  tired 
of  the  defensive  explanation  about  sup- 
ply and  demand,  our  costly  affluent 
tastes,  and  the  good  old  days. 

As  this  summer's  food  hearings  pointed 
out.  anti-competitive  forces,  not  simply 
Mother  Nature,  are  responsible  for  rising 
food  costs.  It  is  time  that  we  seek  to  solve 
the  problems  within  our  control  and  give 
the  pubUc  some  assurance  that  the  prices 
we  pay  for  food  result  from  a  fair  and 
competitive  marketplace.  I  think  vig- 
orous antitrust  enforcement  holds  at 
least  partial  answer  to  the  food  price 
inflation  problem  we  face  today. 


COMMENTS  ON  ISAAC  SHKOLNIK,  A 
SOVIET    JEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Hlhiols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  few  days,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  taken  a  minute  or  more 
to  relate  cases  of  individuals  who  have 


been  harassed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment because  of  their  reUgious  beliefs.  I 
would  like  to  present  another  chapter  in 
this  continuing  tragedy. 

Isaac  Shkolnik.  a  citizen  of  the 
Ukranian  SSR.  is  a  husband,  father,  and 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  He  was  arrested  in 
July  1972,  after  expressing  his  wishes  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  and  has  been  de- 
tained since  then.  He  was  originally 
charged  with  "slandering  the  Soviet 
State"  and  sentenced  to  10  years — later 
changed  to  7  and  charged  with  "indus- 
trial espionage." 

Since  this  man  has  worked  only  as  a 
laborer,  a  miner,  and  a  mechanic — all  in 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  capacities — ^it 
seems  unlikely  that  he  possessed  either 
the  training  or  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mit "industrial  espionage." 

We  have  a  chance  in  this  Congress  to 
create  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  people  there, 
whether  Christians.  Jewish,  agnostic,  or 
atheist  can  live  in  peace  with  their  re- 
spective religious  beliefs.  We  must  adopt 
the  full  provisions  of  the  Mills-Vanik 
bill  to  insure  that  this  semblance  of 
humanity  exists. 


THREATS  TO  ISRAEL  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EASTERN  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  .Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drtnan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aggres- 
sion and  violence  by  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
a  manifest  violation  of  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  which  has  ccKisistent- 
ly  warned  all  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
that  they  must  proceed  toward  a  stable 
peace  by  negotiation  and  not  by  violence. 

The  tragic  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
demonstrates  once  again  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  U.S5JI.  to  infiltrate  and 
dominate  this  area  of  the  world  continue 
to  have  their  terrifying  influence  and 
impact.  At  the  same  time  the  events  that 
began  when  Israel's  neighbor  attacked 
this  coimtry  on  the  solemn  holiday  of 
Yom  Kippur  are  encouraging  evidence 
that  Israel  is  resourceful,  steadfast,  re- 
lentless, and  uniquely  determined  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  its  territorial  integrity. 

On  Monday.  October  8, 1973, 1  was  priv- 
ileged to  attend  and  address  briefly  a 
very  moving  and  impressive  rally  by  the 
Boston  Committee  for  Solidarity  with 
Israel.  This  event,  called  together  with- 
in 24  hours,  was  attended  by  thousands  of 
people  apprehensive  about  Israel's  fate 
and  determined  to  do  all  within  their 
power  to  promote  a  stable  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Each  member  of  this  vast  crowd  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  following  memo 
drawn  up  in  collaboration  with  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Council  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton by  persons  completely  familiar  with 
every  aspect  of  the  many  struggles  which 
Israel  has  waged  to  secure  her  bounda- 
ries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  herewith  this 
document  sdong  with  an  expression  of  my 
hope  that  a  ipermanent  and  peaceful  set- 
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tlement  in  the  Middle  East  may  come 
within  the  Immediate  future. 
Boston  SoiODAHrrr  With  Iskazl  Rally,  Mon- 
day,  OcTOBM  8,   1973 

AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THI    CONmCT 

Egypt  and  Syria  have  once  again  chosen  to 
violate  a  cease  Are.  Their  armed  forces  crossed 
the  ceaM  Are  lines  initiating  another  major 
war.  The  battle  U  stUl  fluid;  the  outcome 
uncertain.  But  surely  one  must  ask  why  have 
the  Arabs  started  a  war  that  they  are  likely 
to  lose? 

THE    ARAB    PLAN 

A.  Even  a  small  territorial  gain  would  be  a 
victory— If  It  could  be  solldlfled  by  a  UN  in- 
tervention for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
cease  Are.  If  the  Egyptians,  for  example,  can 
retain  a  bridgehead  on  the  East  Bank  of  the 
Canal,  the  two  armies  wUl  no  longer  be  sep- 
arated by  water,  and  the  pressure  for  an  im- 
posed settlement  wUl  have  been  enhanced 
The  Arabs'  negotiating  stance  (If  they  choose 
to  negottate)  would  be  stronger.  Given  the 
weU-known  UN  pro-Arab  bias  and  the  "clout" 
afforded  by  Arab  oU,  a  cease  Are  could  be 
called  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  consolidated 
any  battle  gains.  They  started  this  war  In 
order  to  change  the  meaning  and  Intent  of 
UN  Resolution  242.  They  seek  to  Impose  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  without 
linking  It  to  a  freely  negotiated  settlement 
and  the  establishment  of  secure  boundaries 
In  this  way  they  hope  to  set  the  stage  for 
another  round  of  war. 

However,  if  the  Israelis  successfully  coun- 
ter-attack Into  Egyptian  and  Syrian  territory 
the  Arabs  count  on  the  UN  to  ball  them  out' 
No  cease  Are  will  be  passed  by  the  UN  Se- 
curity CouncU  unless  and  untu  the  Egyp- 
tlana  approve  It— no  matter  what  they  sar 
In  public.  ' 

B  The  Arab  aim  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  As  Nasser  freely  admitted 
even  the  ostensibly  limited  objectives  of  to-' 
day  are  stepping  stones  to  a  deAnltlve  solu- 
Uon  tomorrow— the  destruction  of  the  State 
Of  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  secure 
tn  the  knowledge  that  no  Israeli  victory  how- 
ever swift  and  large,  can  threaten  the  con- 
tlnued  existence  of  any  Arab  states.  The 
Arabs,  therefore,  feel,  that  given  the  dispo- 
sition of  International  power  they  have 
everything  to  gain  by  attacking  Israel  They 
placellttle  value  on  human  life  and  can  gam- 
ble  with  impunity  since  the  International 
community  Is  not  disposed  to  restrain  them. 

HISTOBICAL     BACKGROtTND 

The  attack  by  Egypt  and  Syria  Is  only  the 
most  recent  In  a  long  and  unremitting  series 
or  Arab  aggressions  against  Israel  going  back 
to  the  formation  of  the  State  ^  e  »• 
r,Jl.J^^  November  1947  the  United  Nations 
voted  to  partition  Palestine.  The  Arabs  re- 
fused to  accept  the  decision  and  Immediately 
began  country-wlde  assaults  on  the  Jewish 
fnl^JJ^*^  '°  f''  attempt  to  "drive  the  Jews 
Into  the  sea."  In  May  of  1948.  when  the  UN 
rec<^nL«d  the  State  of  Israel,  the  full  brunt 
of  Syrian,  Egyptian,  Jordanian  and  Iraqul 
army  units  was  concentrated  on  Israel  In  a 
concerted  attack.  The  result,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral expectation,  was  an  Arab  defeat 

2^  In  the  years  that  followed,  the  Arab 
states  refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
Israel  and  their  responsibilities  under  the 
UN  Charter.  After  years  of  terrorist  raids 
frona  Egyptian  territory  and  Arab  refusal 
to  allow  Israel  its  rightful  maritime  passase 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  also  intothe 
Red  Sea  via  the  Straits  of  Tlran  the  IsraeU 
forces  Anally  reacted  and  drove  to  the  Suez 
Canal  In  1956  Israel  withdrew  her  forces, 
only  on  the  basis  of  UN  and  other  speciac 
International  assurances  on  the  use  of  th« 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Rea  Sea,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UN  presence  In  the  Slnal  and 
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Sharm-el  Sheik.  Nevertheless,  Immediately 
upon  the  Israeli  withdrawal,  the  Egyptians 
closed  the  canal  to  Israeli  shipping.  The  Arabs 
continued  to  deny  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 
Terrorists  soon  resumed  Incursions  along 
other  frontiers.  Moreover,  the  Arabs  chose 
to  maintain  a  "state  of  belligerency"— which 
meant  that  they  claim  the  right  to  under- 
take any  and  aU  warlike  acts.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Arabs  argued  that  Israel  must  be 
held  to  their  cease  Are  obligations  and  had 
no  right  to  respond. 

3.  In  1967,  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  de- 
cided the  time  was  ripe  to  reverse  the  verdict 
of  1956.  He  unUaterally  expelled  the  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  from  the  Slnal;  he  closed 
the  Straits  of  Tlran — thus  cutting  off  Israel's 
lifeline  from  Ellat  to  Africa  and  the  Par  East, 
constituting,  under  international  law,  an  act 
of  war — and  poured  enormous  quantities  of 
armor  and  Infantry  Into  the  Slnal  right  up  to 
Israel's  vulnerable  front  lines. 

In  Cairo  and  the  other  Arab  capitals,  as 
American  television  viewers  will  recall,  offi- 
cially-Inspired mobs  paraded,  carrying  ban- 
ners with  the  skull  and  cross  bones,  and 
called  for  "Death  to  the  Jews",  while  gov- 
ernment radio  stations  Interspersed  martial 
airs  with  a  call  to  "drive  the  Jews  Into  the 
sea"  and  slmUar  blood  slogans.  On  June  8, 
Israel  Anally  replied,  destroying  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  air  power,  and  after  Jordan  bombarded 
Jerusalem,  Israel  responded  to  that  attack. 
In  1967.  when  Israel  did  not  have  defen- 
sible borders,  she  lost  more  men,  propor- 
tionately. In  6  days  of  war  than  the  US  loet 
In  10  years  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Israel  and  the  world,  hoped  and  believed, 
that  this  victory,  so  costly  to  both  sides, 
would  Anally  bring  the  Arabs  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  But  backed  by  the  Russians 
and  their  allies  In  the  United  Nations,  the 
Arabs  attempted  Instead  to  rewrite  history. 
They  tried  to  convince  the  world  that  they 
were  the  victims  Instead  of  the  criminal  ag- 
gressors. They  tried  to  regain  their  lost  ter- 
ritory by  diplomatic  pressure,  citing  Israel's 
gains  after  each  Arab  attack  and  subsequent 
defeat,  as  evidence  of  Israel's  "expansionist" 
tendencies— like  the  boy  who  kUled  his  par- 
ents and  asked  the  court  for  mercy  as  an 
orphan. 

4.  The  EgyptUns.  who  in  1967  were  saved 
by  the  UN  cease  Are,  broke  a  cease  Are  again 
by  initiating  massive  artillery  strikes  against 
Israeli  forces  In  what  Nasser  called  "The 
War  of  Attrition".  The  Egyptians  felt  that 
they  would  wear  the  Israelis  down  by  trad- 
ing deaths.  When  the  Israelis  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce In  their  assigned  role,*  and,  by  air 
srlkes,  caused  great  losses  to  Egyptian  forces 
Egypt  accepted  a  cease  Are — this  time  ar- 
ranged by  the  U.S.  It  was  not  even  a  few 
hours  old  before  the  Egyptians  boldly  used 
It  as  a  cover  for  advancing  Russian  missile 
launches  closer  to  the  Canal  In  violation  to 
the  agreement  It  had  made  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. 

5.  Now.  m  October  1973,  when  they  found 
It  politically  convenient,  they  have  once 
again  violated  the  cease  Are  and  Initiated 
hostUltles. 

CONSEQTTZVCES 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  Arab 
aggression  likely  to  be  If  the  Arabs  are  per- 
mitted once  more,  to  escape  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  actions? 

1.  It  will  make  peace  harder  to  achieve. 
Israel  and  thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
world  cannot  be  expected  to  soon  forget  this 
Infamous  Arab  attempt  at  a  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  occured  on  Tom  Klppur.  the  hoUest 
religious  holiday  In  Judaism. 

2.  It  will  conArm  Israel's  conviction  that 
Arab  promises  ard  agreements  are  not  to  be 
relied  on;  that  cease  Ares  are  merely  tactical 
conveniences  to  be  shed  when  no  longer 
wanted;    and    that    the    only    assurance    of 


safety     and     survival     remains— defensible 
borders. 

The  Israelis  are  the  survivors  and  belrs  of 
the  pogroms  and  concentration  camps  of 
Europe,  and  refugees  and  heirs  of  refugees 
from  Arab  lands.  They  have  suffered  and 
died  enough  and  will  not  stand  by  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  decimated  once  again.  They 
want  and  need  peace  more  than  the  Arabs 
because  they  can  afford  war  less  and  are  a 
peaceful  people;  but  the  Arst  step  for  peace 
must  come  from  the  Arabs. 

RESOLVED 

A  true  and  lasting  peace  Is  now,  as  It  has 
been  in  the  past,  the  only  sensible  goal  for 
U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

Because  we,  as  Americans  and  as  Jews,  are 
committed  to  real  peace;  because  we  see 
clearly  the  dangers,  futility  and  Immorality 
of  continued  appeasement  of  the  Arabs,  be- 
cause we  are  tired  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
and  because,  as  has  been  seen  over  the  past 
25  years  a  truce  Is  meaningless,  an  armistice 
Is  metmlngless,  a  cetise  Are  Is  meaningless,  we 
declare  our  Arm  and  unyielding  solidarity 
With  the  people  of  Israel  in  their  Insistence 
upon  secure,  recognized  and  defensible  bor- 
ders, to  be  achieved  In  a  settlement  of  Mid- 
dle East  problems  through  free  and  un- 
trammelled negotiations  between  the  parties 
directly  concerned  In  the  conAlct. 
Therefore,  we  call  upon: 

1.  All  thoughtful  people  to  condemn  and 
oppose  the  brutal  Egyptian/Syrian  aggres- 
sion. 

2.  The  U.S.  to  accelerate  the  Aow  of  arms 
and  economic  aid  to  Israel  and,  In  particular 
to  replace  Immediately  the  equipment  lost 
In  the  current  Aghtlng. 

3.  The  President  to  maintain  his  long- 
range  policy  of  the  last  3  years,  the  es- 
sence of  which  Is  "no  imposed  solution"  to 
the  Middle  East  conAlct. 

4.  All  thoughtful  people  to  recognize  that 
the  United  Nations  has  prevented  rather 
than  aided  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  for  25  years.  It  has  been  mor- 
ally bankrupt  In  Its  one-sided  pro-Arab  res- 
olutions. In  Its  present  disposition  It  has  no 
useful  role  to  play  In  the  resolution  of  this 
conAlct.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  UB.  to  work 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
UN  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the  high 
ideals  on  wlilch  it  was  founded — even  if 
we  must  stand  alone. 


CX3NGRESSMAN    DANIELS    PLEDGES 
FULL  SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAELIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Danibls)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  all  Americans  I  am  baffled 
by  the  events  in  the  Middle  East  with  the 
obvious  contradictions  between  stories 
datellned  Jerusalem.  Damascus,  Cairo, 
and  Beirut.  Out  of  this  welter  of  conflict- 
ing accounts  comes  a  clear  picture  of 
heavy  fighting  both  In  the  Golan  Heights 
and  in  Sinai. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  Its  founding  in 
1948.  the  United  States  has  supported 
Israel,  the  only  viable  democracy  In  the 
troubled  Middle  East.  Today  while  the 
armed  forces  of  that  nation  are  locked 
In  mortal  combat  with  two  far  more 
numerous  foes  armed  and  equipped  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  stand  in  this  House 
to  pledge  once  again  my  continued  sup- 
port for  the  gallant  Israelis. 
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Israel  must  not  die.  With  Israel  reste 
a  dream  of  people  who  long  only  to  live 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors.  We  cannot 
permit  this  dream  to  be  extinguished.  We 
cannot  permit  democracy  to  go  by  de- 
fault in  the  Middle  East.  I  pledge  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  all  Members  of  this 
House  my  full  support  for  the  embattled 
Israelis. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONDOMINIUM 
CONVERSIONS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
WTote  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  James  Lynn,  asking  that 
he  look  into  the  problems  being  created 
by  the  rapid  conversion  of  rental  units 
Into  condominiums. 

Serious  questions  were  raised  about 
these  developments  in  a  series  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  by  Miriam  Ot- 
tenberg  which  indicates  that  many  el- 
derly people  cannot  afford  to  buy  their 
apartments  as  condominiums  and  are 
being  forced  out.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  renting  apartments  who 
could  not  afford  to  come  up  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  buy  these  units  and 
would  be  forced  to  move  out  and  seek 
other  shelter  which  is  already  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  do  not  want  to 
restrict  the  right  of  these  developers  to 
Invest  their  fimds,  this  does  present  seri- 
ous problems  for  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans who  have  budgeted  for  their  later 
years  and  who  are  now  being  displaced. 
I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
make  a  report  to  me  concerning  this 
problem  and  to  determine  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  at  the  Federal  level 
to  alleviate  the  problems  associated  with 
the  rapid  conversion  of  existing  rental 
units  into  condominiums. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  L>'nn : 

U.S.  House  or  Represent ATivxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9.  1973. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Dev>elopment,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Secretary  Lynn;  Tou  are  undoubt- 
edly acquainted  with  the  series  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg  which  has  been  running  In  the 
Washington  Star-News  concerning  the  very 
serious  problems  resulting  from  a  rash  of 
conversion  of  rental  units  Into  condomlnlimis 
in  the  Washington  area.  While  the  Star-News 
series  appears  limited  to  the  immediate  area, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  similar  de- 
velopments are  occurring  In  other  major 
cities. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  about  reports 
that  elderly  people  are  being  displaced  and 
placed  under  severe  economic  hardships  by 
these  sudden  conversions.  Many  of  these 
older  people  have  saved  through  years  of 
productive  life  and  have  budgeted  carefully 
so  that  they  could  provide  shelter  for  them- 
selves. Many  of  them  are  In  no  position  to 
pay  out  huge  sums  to  buy  their  apartments 
and  unfortunately  credit  Is  very  difficult  for 
these  people  to  obtain. 

Of  course,  the  problems  and  the  dlsloca- 
V90S  are  not  limited  to  the  elderly.  There  are 
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obviously  many  younger  families  and  Indi- 
viduals who  exist  on  modest  Incomes  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  Ananclal  de- 
mands of  these  conversions.  In  areas  like  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  vacancy  rate 
Is  low,  these  problems  are  IntenslAed  greatly. 

Certainly  people  have  a  right  to  Invest 
their  money  and  to  handle  the  Investment 
as  they  see  At.  I  am  not  suggesting  thair  there 
should  not  be  condominiums  constructed  or 
that  existing  rental  units  not  be  converted 
to  condominiums.  But  I  am  suggesting  that 
this  presents  a  serious  problem  as  outlined  in 
the  current  Star-News  series  and  It  Is  some- 
thing which  should  concern  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
handles  our  Federal  housing  programs. 

As  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, you  are  already  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  providing  proper  shelter  for  the 
elderly  and  others  who  must  exist  on  low 
and  moderate  Income  and  It  Is  not  in  the 
public  Interest  to  have  developments  which 
worsen  this  situation.  Prsmkly,  I  do  not  know 
what  answers  could  be  provided  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  but  I  am  asking  that  your  Depart- 
ment take  a  hard  look  at  this  situation  as 
described  in  the  Star-News  series  and  report 
to  me  what.  If  anything,  can  be  done  to  al- 
leviate the  problem.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
these  ai>artment  buUdlngs  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  Federal  Insurance 
and  this  alone  should  provide  a  rationale  for 
your  Department  looking  into  the  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patiian. 

Chairman. 


THE  HOME  RULE  BILL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called 
home  rule  bill  pending  before  this  body 
Is  bad  legislation.  It  Is  bad  from  several 
points  of  view,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
the  fact  it  likely  Is  unconstitutional. 

In  very  clear  language,  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  in  the  Congress  sole  legislative 
authority  over  the  District.  This  Con- 
gress cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to 
circumvent  that  constitutional  edict. 

Aside  from  that  Is  the  fact  that  the 
bill  offered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  gives  excessive  power  and 
authority  to  elected  officials  of  Washing- 
ton. It  gives  the  Mayor  and  Council  com- 
plete authority  over  the  budget,  even 
though  taxpayers'  money  from  across  the 
Nation  goes  to  pay  for  the  operations  of 
the  city.  It  gives  the  Mayor  authority 
equal  to  that  of  a  State  Governor  In  the 
appointment  of  judges.  It  strips  the  Con- 
gress of  effective  veto  power  over  laws 
enacted  by  the  city. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  runs 
counter  to  the  Constitution  in  fact,  and 
counter  to  commonsense  in  practice. 

Several  alternatives  are  being  dis- 
cussed, one  of  which  would  truly  give  the 
people  of  Washington  the  same  status  as 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
Oreen-Nelsen  bill  (10693)  would  create 
a  Federal  enclave,  thus  abiding  by  the 
dictate  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  would 
retrocede  the  remainder  of  Washington 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  citizens  of  Washington  would 
be  able  to  vote  for  a  Governor,  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, State  legislators,  and  voting  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  In  addition  to  their  city 
officials.  The  committee  bill  denies  the 
people  these  rights. 

Also  proposed  is  a  compromise  bill 
(10692)  authored  by  Congressman  Nel- 
SEN  and  Congresswoman  Green.  This 
would  retain  a  Federal  enclave  plus  con- 
gressional authority  over  budget  and 
laws.  In  addition,  It  would  provide  an  ap- 
pointive Mayor,  and  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  appointment  of  judges. 

If  those  who  speak  for  the  people  of 
Washington  truly  want  to  achieve  a 
status  equal  to  all  other  citizens,  they 
will  support  the  retrocession  bill.  But  I 
seriously  doubt  that  they  want  this. 
From  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  they 
are  demanding  equal  status  on  the  one 
hand,  and  special  treatment  on  the 
other. 

In  all  fairness  and  in  line  with  the 
Constitution,  if  a  new  bill  is  to  be  peissed, 
the  retrocession  bill  offers  most  if  the 
Congress  is  to  give  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington that  which  they  say  they  want — 
equal  status  with  every  other  American. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  seriously 
doubt  the  need  for  a  new  bill  on  home 
rule.  We  feel  that  a  very  substantial  de- 
gree of  self-government  already  has  been 
given  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
fact  remains  that  Washington  is  a  Fed- 
eral city.  It  is  supported  in  the  main 
by  taxpayers'  money.  It  belongs  to  all 
the  people.  Unless  Wsishtngton  plans  to 
become  self-supporting,  and  of  course  it 
does  not,  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
District  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too. 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  MARXETS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Special  Smiill  Business  Problems  Sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  has  recently  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  commodity  futures  markets.  These 
futures  markets  have  historically  pro- 
vided a  place  where  farmers,  and  grain 
marketers  and  processors  could  contract 
to  establish  a  price  for  their  grain  and 
livestock,  thus  eliminating  the  risk  of 
tremendous  price  fluctuations  which 
could  cause  their  bankruptcy. 

In  recent  years,  these  markets  have 
imdergone  tremendous  changes  and  have 
experienced  explosive  growth.  For  exam- 
ple. In  1964,  futures  trading  in  regulated 
commodities  totaled  some  $60  billion,  but 
by  1973  had  grown  to  some  $268  billion. 
In  addition,  there  are  multibllllons  of 
dollars  In  trading  In  unregulated  com- 
modities such  as  plywood,  sugar,  and 
cocoa. 

Due  to  the  immediate  impact  of  these 
market  changes  upon  the  smsdl  business- 
man, whether  he  is  a  farmer,  handler, 
processor,  or  marketer,  and  because  of 
the  ultimate  Impact  upon  the  consumer 
In  the  form  of  higher  food  prices,  my 
subcommittee  was  authorized  to  under- 
take a  study  of  futures  trading. 
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I>urlng  the  course  of  this  study,  we  re- 
ceived expert  testimony  from  fanner 
marketing  co-ops,  major  grain  compa- 
nies, ofBclals  of  the  principal  futures 
Boards  and  Exchanges,  and  from  o£BciaIs 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
OfBce  of  the  Inspector  General  and  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 

All  of  the  witnesses  contributed  valu- 
able Information  and  suggestions. 
Throughout  their  testimony  is  one  com- 
mon thought — the  futures  markets  have 
experienced  tremendous  change,  and  this 
change  dictates  that  the  market  opera- 
tionTmjjst  be  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
modem^fcffsto  permit  the  markets  to  re- 
sume their  historic  role  as  a  source  of 
price  protection. 

Although  the  subcommittee  is  still  re- 
viewing the  materials  presented  at  these 
hearings,  will  be  issuing  a  detailed  re- 
port with  findings  and  recommendations 
and  holding  more  hearings,  certain  ma- 
jor changes  are  obvious  at  the  outset — 
some  of  which  can  be  done  by  adminis- 
trative rule  by  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission,  some  of  which  could  be 
done  by  the  Boards  of  Trade,  and  some 
of  which  will  require  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

Clearly  required  is  the  need  to  create 
a  Securities  Exchange  Commission-type 
Independent  regulatory  agency  with  suf- 
ficient stature  to  attract  good  personnel 
and  more  authority  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent CEA. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  when  the  fu- 
tures markets  were  largely  regarded  as 
"private  clubs,"  and  the  inventory  of 
commodities  and  financial  resources  were 
spread  among  thousands  of  local  eleva- 
tors, the  CEA,  with  a  minimal  staff  may 
have  been  all  that  was  needed.  But  today, 
there  are  a  few  very  large  grain  com- 
panies who  own  scores  of  local  elevators 
and  ship  worldwide.  They  deal  in  mil- 
lions of  bushels  or  tons  and  have  such 
economic  resources  that  one  or  more 
traders  may  at  times  hold  the  majority 
of  the  long  positions  on  the  board.  Also, 
some  foreign  companies  are  owned  or 
partially  owned  by  foreign  governments 
and  have  tremendous  resources  available 
with  which  to  Indirectly  affect  the  com- 
modity markets  by  buying  or  selling  at  a 
fixed  price  from  a  large  grain  company 
which  in  turn  hedges  the  transaction  on 
the  commodity  markets.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, much  more  surveillance  Is 
necessary  to  assiure  freedom  from  abuses 
which  would  have  wide  repercussions. 

The  CEA  has  been  criticized  for  at  least 
the  past  decade  for  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  trading.  In  the  last 
10  years,  it  has  only  Increased  its  staff  by 
one-third,  while  trading  volume  in- 
creased some  400  percent. 

Obviously,  the  CEA  of  today  is  under- 
staffed and  operating  without  the  proper 
tools  to  regulate  these  markets  which 
are  running  amok  and  are  being  domi- 
nated by  a  few  giants.  For  example,  In 
the  first  part  of  July,  three  large  traders 
held  83  percent  of  the  long  position  in  the 
current  soybean  futiu^es,  that  is,  three 
companies  controlled  83  percent  of  the 
contracts  to  buy  soybeans.  This  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  unique  to  soy- 
besuis — In  an  instance  this  past  month, 


one  company  held  67  percent  of  the  long 
positions  in  the  October  cotton  futures 
and  necessitated  the  CEA's  requesting 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  cease 
trading. 

This  degree  of  control  by  a  few  large 
traders  creates  a  situation  for  manip- 
ulation of  the  markets  because  the  sellers 
cannot  fulfill  their  contracts  except  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Creation  of  a  new  CEA 
will  facilitate  greater  surveillance  of  this 
type  of  situation,  but  none  of  us  should 
be  led  to  believe  that  a  new,  expanded 
CEA  will  be  a  panacea. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  greater  re- 
view and  market  surveillance  by  the  in- 
dividual markets,  the  major  ones  being 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chi- 
cago Mercantile  Exchange,  the  latter  of 
which,  we  were  pleased  to  note,  is  tak- 
ing greater  strides  in  this  direction. 

Another  immediate  change  is  the  need 
for  alternate  or  multiple  delivery  points. 
At  the  present  time,  com  can  be  delivered 
only  to  Chicago  to  fulfill  a  future  con- 
tract. More  delivery  points  around  the 
country  would  go  a  long  way  towtu-d 
preventing  "squeeze  type"  situations 
such  as  occurred  in  July  with  com. 

In  this  regard,  the  subcommittee  Is 
ver>-  pleased  with  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  which  admitted 
the  need  for  additional  delivery  points 
and  the  subcommittee  hopes  they  desig- 
nate new  sites  very  soon  for  the  delivery 
of  all  commodities. 

There  also  is  the  matter  of  floor  trad- 
ers who  not  only  fill  orders  for  customers 
but  also  buy  and  sell  for  themselves.  Due 
to  the  inherent  possibility  of  such  a  trad- 
er's taking  advantage  of  his  position  and 
acting  favorably  to  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  customer,  such  trading  must 
be  either  prohibited  or  adequate  safe- 
guards developed  to  Insure  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  fully  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee possesses  some  broad  overlapping 
jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  bringing  these  kind  of  situations 
to  the  attention  of  other  committees.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  several  legislative 
committees  Involved  zero  in  on  this  mat- 
ter and  give  all  of  us  in  Congress  the 
benefit  of  their  expertise  in  developing 
£ind  recommending  the  needed  legislative 
changes. 

My  subcommittee  has  obtained  consid- 
erable information  on  this  subject  and 
will  certainly  cooperate  with  the  legis- 
lative committees  to  insure  that  the 
needed  changes  occur,  thereby  permit- 
ting the  futures  markets  to  continue  to 
exist. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cronin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  October,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Frey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vahik)  , 
for  the  week  of  October  9-12,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business  in  Vienna,  Austria  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  Lent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  October  9  through 
October  18,  on  account  of  official  business 


to   attend  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Conference. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  t.  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  "or  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Treen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackbtxrn,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 16. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mann)  ,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  C^HAPPELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  CoLLms  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  during  debate  on 
House  Resolution  582. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Wylh. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Trxen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Wymaw  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York  In  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Kemp  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Bauman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Prenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIH. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelivs. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mann)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  I 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mxzvinsky. 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Sarbanes. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
FERRED 

Bills  and  joint  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  798.  An  act  to  reduce  recidivism  by  pro- 
viding community-centered  programs  of  su- 
pervision and  services  for  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  I7nlted  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mabmood 
Shareef  Suleiman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  Improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
Judicial  disqualification;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Imre  Pallo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1728.  An  act  to  Increase  benefits  provided 
to  American  civilian  internees  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1852.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
697,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make 
permanent  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

S.  2399.  Xn  act  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  CJode,  to  provide  Immunity  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Public 
Printer,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of 


the  Office;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
March  3,  1974,  through  March  9,  1974,  as  "Na- 
tional Nutrition  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  securing  of  storage  space  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  report  of  the  Senate  SpecUl  Committee 
on  the  Termination  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress as  a  Senate  document;  to  the  Ckimmlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1315.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jesse 
McCarver,  Oeorgla  Villa  McCarver,  Kathy 
McCarver,  and  Edith  McCarver; 

H.R.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Alexis  Callgdong  Slaotong; 

HH.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Camp>08; 

HJl.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Wendt; 

H.R.  1378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Bashllne: 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Poe; 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Albcrtha  Service  Gordon; 

H.R.  1965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Barr; 

H.R.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Le  Flntland  and  Susan  Flnt- 
land; 

H.R.  2216.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

H.R.  4507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe; 

HJl.  6628.  An  act  to  amend  section  101(b) 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  Cl8Jms  Act  of  1971  to  en- 
large the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  claims  program  estab- 
Ushed  by  that  act; 

HJl.  7699.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  filling 
of  vacancies  In  the  Legjlslature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

H.R.  7976.  An  Mt  to  amend  the  swt  of 
August  31,  1966,  commemorating  certain  his- 
torical events  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

8.  278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuela 
Bonlto  Martin; 

S.  795.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1016.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  or 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in  satis- 
faction of  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1141.  An  act  to  provide  a  new  coinage 
design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution  for  dollars. 


half  doUars,  and  quarter  dollars,  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  special  silver  coins  commemo- 
rating the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Mc- 
Carver, Oeorgla  VUla  McCarver,  Kathy  Mc- 
Carver and  Edith  McCarver; 

HJl.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Alexis  Callgdong  Slaotong; 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Campos; 

HJl.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Wendt; 

HJl.  1378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Bashllne; 

HJl.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Poe; 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Al- 
bertha  Service  Gordon; 

HJl.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Barr; 

HJl.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Le  Plntland  and  Susan  Flntland; 

HJl.  2216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pur- 
lta Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

HJl.  4507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  Jim  Thorpe; 

HJl.  6628.  An  act  to  amend  section  101(b) 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act  of  1971  to  en- 
large the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  claims  program  estab- 
lished by  that  Act; 

HJl.  7699.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  filling 
of  vacancies  In  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

HJl.  7976.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  31.  1966,  commemorating  certain  his- 
torical events  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.",  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, October  10,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  certain  reimbursements, 
transportation  for  dependents,  a  dislocation 
allowance,  and  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel,  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation,  transmitting  Comsat's 
lOth  Annual  R^ort,  pursuant  to  section 
404(b)  of  the  C!ommunlcatlon8  Satellite  Act 
of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommeroe. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Commltta*  oa  the 
Judiciary. 
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1432.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  make  level  IV  of  the  executive  scbediUe 
applicable  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Central  District  of  California  and  to  the  UJ3. 
attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  nilnola; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  NASA  lands  at  Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss.,  to 
the  State  of  Mlseiaslppl,  pursuant  to  section 
207  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
93-74:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Receiveo  From  the   Cobcftboller   Oenxral 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  that 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  should  provide  for  the  salvage 
of  more  useable  dead  or  damaged  trees  to 
help  meet  timber  demand;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice 
Of  a  delay  In  submission  of  a  report  required 
by  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  on  a  study 
of  research,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 
for  water  pollution  prevention  and  control 
and  an  assessment  of  conflicts  between  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  UB..  105U.  A  bUl  to  amend  section 
164  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
relating  to  financial  assistance  agreements 
(Rept.  No.  93-553)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HJi.  1920.  A  bill  to  designate  the  por- 
tion of  the  project  for  flood  control  protec- 
tion on  Chartiers  Creek  that  is  within  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  as  the  "James  O.  Pulton 
Flood  Protection  Project"  (Rept.  No.  93- 
654) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HJi.  10252.  A  bill  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Lake, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  to  the  Richard 
B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  (Rept.  No.  93-565). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  ns..  655.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
naming  of  the  lake  to  be  created  by  the 
Buchanan  Dam,  Chowchllla  River,  Calif. 
(Rept.  No.  93-656).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HJl.  974.  A  bill  designating  the  Tex- 
arkana  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur 
River  as  the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and 
Lake".  (Rept.  No.  93-657).  Referred  to  the 
Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  EJt.  9011.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name 
of  the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  N.C..  to  the 
B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  (Rept.  No. 
93-668).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  Conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  HJt.  7646.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
663).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  KEATING:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  2642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Ramon  Santa  Maria.  (Rept.  No.  93-548).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  erf  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KEATING:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJi.  6116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Gloria  Go.  (Rept.  No.  93-649).  Referred  to 
the  Comxalttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KEATING:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  7363.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Rlto  E.  JudlJla.  (Rept.  No.  93-550).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KEATING:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJi.  7364.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Vlrna  J.  Paslcaran.  (Rept.  No.  93-661).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  7684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Lomusclo.  (Rept.  No.  93-552) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Lancln;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-559). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KEATING:  C<Mnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4445.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Diana 
L.  Ortiz;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-660) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  V^ole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Morena  Stolsmark;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-561).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2634.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Patrick  Saunders  (Rept.  No.  93-662).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ADAMS     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Boocs,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Btjbton.  Mr. 
MrrcHKLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  MtniPHT 
of  New  York.  Mr.  CNdll,  and  Mr. 
WnnxHURST)  : 
H.R.  10789.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  which  are  located   In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Boston,  Mass.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Galveston,  Tex.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.;  to 
the    Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  10790.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  an  Office  of 
Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
sist In  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  rural  health  care  delivery  models  and 
components;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelen  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
H.R.  10791.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Economic 
StabUlzation  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wiogins)  : 
HJt.  10792.  A  bUl  to  establUh  a  uniform 
law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hxtdnttt)  : 
HJl.  10793.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  and  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  private  retire- 
ment system  by  establlahmg  minimum 
standards  for  participation  In  and  for  vest- 
ing of  benefits  under  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  retirement  plans,  by  allowing  deduc- 
tions to  Individuals  for  their  contributions 
to  Individual  or  employer  retirement  plans, 
by  Increasing  contribution  limitations  for 
self-employed    Individuals    and   shareholder 


employees  of  electmg  snuiU  business  corpora- 
tions, by  allowing  tax  deferral  on  certain 
lump-s\ma  distributions  from  qualified  re- 
tirement plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina)  : 
HJl.  10794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rah^back)  : 
HJl.  10796.  A  bill  for  the  general  reform 
and  modernization  of  the  patent  laws,  title 
35  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  FoLXT,  Mr.  Viooarro,  Mr. 
Stmms,   Mr.   Dellekback,   Mr.   Der- 
WIN8KI,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Harrington,       Mr.       Hosmer,       Mr. 
Ketchttm,     Mr.     Marttn     of     North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Runnels,    and    Mr. 
Sebelhts)  : 
HJl.  10796.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  use  of  DDT  to 
control   and   protect  against  Insect   mfesta- 
tlon  on  forest  and  other  agricultural  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McKINNET: 
H.R.  10797.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERT: 
HJl.  10798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  retained  mineral  rights  by  the 
United  States  to  private  surface  landowners 
who  acquired  their  land  from  a  Federal  land 
bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  CalUornla: 
HJl.  10799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals 
an  Itemized  deduction  for  losses  Incurred  In 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  certain  principal  resi- 
dences;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   Of   New   York    (tat 
himself  and  Mr.  MoAKi.rr) : 
HJl.  10800.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  surplus  real   property  to  executive 
agencies  for  disposal  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HJl.  10801.  A  bui  to  repeal  the  Campaign 
Communications  Reform  Act,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.   10802.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  and  re- 
vise the  laws  relating  to  public   health,  to 
revise  the  programs  of  health  services  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  for  medical  libraries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols: 
HJl.  10803.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient  dental 
care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.    10804.    A   blU   to   amend   title   28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  disciplinary 
proceedings  against  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10805.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  Ju- 
diciary and  Judicial  Procedure,  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  membership 
of  courts  of  appeals  slttmg  en  banc;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJl.  10806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to 
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enable  airline  employees  to  exchange  days 
at  regular  rates  of  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
HJl.  10807.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  apply 
the  scientific  and  technological  expertise  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  the  solution  of  domestic  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.R.  10808.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  Saguaro  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 
harot,   Mr.    Gatdos,   Mr.    Moorheao 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Vander   Jact. 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Towell   of   Nevada, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mttch- 
ELL  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
HJl.  10809.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  appli- 
cations of  solar  energy,  to  establish  a  system 
of  grants  for  solar  energy  research,  and  to 
establish  the  Solar  Energy  Data  Bank;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wai,- 

DIE,      Ms.      SCHROEDER,      MT.      McDADE, 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
GuNTER,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.   Frasxr, 
Mr.   Keating,   Mr.   Studds,   Mr.   En.- 
BERG,    Mr.    Charles   H.   Wilson    of 
California,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    Seiberling,   Mr.    Ya- 
TRON,   Mr.   Won   Pat,   Mr.   Vioorito, 
Mr.  Matne.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frxnzel, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  : 
H.R.  10810.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Conomerce  to  study  applica- 
tions of  solar  energy,  to  establish  a  system 
of  grants  for  solar  energy  research,  and  to 
establish  the  Solar  Elnergy  Data  Bank;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BEROLAND: 
HJl.  10811.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Grover,    Mr.    Cleveland,    and    Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina)  : 
HJl.   10812.  A  bill   to  amend  the   act  of 
October  27,   1966,  relating  to  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  certain  port  faculties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  10813.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Imple- 
ment procedures  for  fiscal  controls  In  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
HJl.  10814.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  Inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  10816.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  special  educational 
services  for  the  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  of  the  uniformed  services;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  10816.  A  bUl  to  accelerate  the  effective 
date  of  the  recently  enacted  increase  In  so- 
cial security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.  MItckell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Reeb, 
Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Won   Pat,    Ms. 
Crisholm,   Mr.   Conters,   and   Ms. 
Abzttq)  : 
H.R.  10817.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Presiden- 
tial Election   Campaign   Fund   Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  10818.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  increase 
the  rates  of  educational  assistance,  to  other- 
wise Improve  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  to  establish  a  Vietnam-Bra  Vet- 
erans' Communication  Center  for  the  pur- 
poses of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  programs  for  making 
veterans  aware  of  benefits  and  services  avaU- 
able  to  them  under  the  veterans  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation wiU  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

HJl.  10821.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  to  remove  the  needs 
provision  for  fEonilies  with  income  less  than 
$16,000  a  year  from  the  student  loan  subsidy 
provision  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  10822.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  Federal  Insxirance  agamst  cata- 
strophic   disasters;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  10823.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Act,  to  prohibit  discrimination  by 
creditors  against  Individuals  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  marital   status  with   respect  to  the 
extension   of  credit;    to  the  Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10824.  A  blU  to  prohibit  dlscrlmma- 
tlon  by  any  federally  insured  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  credit  union  against 
any  Individual  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  m  credit  transactions  and  in  connec- 
tion with  applications  for  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUl- 
nois,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eraser,  Mr.  Hxlstoski,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.   MoAKLET,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr. 

ROTBAL.  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  THOMP- 
SON of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 

H.R.  10825.  A  bUl,  the  Tax  and  Loan  Ac- 
count Interest  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE  : 

H.R.  10826.  A  bUI  to  Improve  health  care 
In  rural  areas  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Care  In  ttie 
DefMLTtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  a  Nationea  CouucU  on  Rural  Health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  June  17,  1974,  as  "National  Right 
of  Way  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  anuaUy 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  begm- 
nlng  on  the  third  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Drtig  Abuse  Prevention 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL : 

H.J.  Res.  757.  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under   section   206   of   the   Federal 


Water  Pollution   Control   Act,   as   amended; 
to  the  Committee  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  securing  of  storage   space   for  the   V3. 
Senate,   the   VS.   House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H  J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr. 
BowEN,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H  J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.J.  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  bulldtogs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUBER  (for  himself  and  Mr, 

Rinaldo) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  333.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

pressmg  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  the  missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBER   (for  hlmseU  and  Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  334.  Concurrent  resolution  of- 
fering honorary  cltizenslilp  of  the  United 
States  to  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  and  Audrey 
Sakharov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  335.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  to  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.   Cotter,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Waldh, 
and  Mr.  Woltt)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   336.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  to  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Orasso  and  Mr.  Gunteb  )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  to  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Ms.  .\b- 
zuo,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Baohxo,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Corrm, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Pas- 
cell,  Mr.  Pish,  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr. 
Oreen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
OuDE) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft  and  other  equipment  from  the 
United  States  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LKHMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OuNTER,  Mr.  HooAN,  Mr.  KocH,  Mr. 

MoAKLEY,   Mr.   MooRHEAD  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Petser, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New   York,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Waloix,  and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  339.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Immediate  deUvery  of  certain 
aircraft    and    other    equipment    from    the 
United  States  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PRirCHARD)  : 

H.  Res.  583.  Resolution  for  the  creation  of 
congressional  senior  citizen  Internships;  to 
the  Committee  on  House   Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRASEB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Wbalxn,  Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Edwakds  of  California, 
Mr.   Harringtdn,   Mr.   Kastenmeiex, 
Mr.   McClosket.   Mr.   Moaklxt.   Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Rxm,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,   Mr.   Stkigeb   of   Wisconsin, 
Mr.    Waldie.    and    Mr.    Youno    of 
Oeorgla)  : 
H.  Res.  584.  Resolution  concerning  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  In  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Keating,  and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York)  : 
H.  Res.  585.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  and  ramifica- 
tions  of    the    Supreme    Court    decisions   on 
abortion;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  586.  Resolution  deploring  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KEMP    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Rinaldo) : 
H.  Res.  587.  Resolution  urging  a  cease-flre 
In  the  Middle  East;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.  Res.  688.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  granting  the  Republic  of  China  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HJl.  10829.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Randall 
L.  Talbot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

311.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  National  Ouard  and  other  Reserve 
elements;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

312.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  "buy  Amer- 
ican" legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HJl.  10828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kiyonao 
Okaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10827.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kiyonao 
Okaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PEXmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

308.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Andres 
D.  Mlstlca,  Santa  Cruz,  Zambales,  Philip- 
pines, relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

309.  Also,  petition  of  the  Schenectady 
County  Democratic  Committee,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  continuation  of  the  broad- 
casting of  the  Watergate  hearings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  Ernest  L.  Lovato, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  relative  to  Indian 
representation  on  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  C.  L.  Langness,  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  and  others,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Richard  Haller, 
Ashland,  Ky.,  relative  to  veterans'  pensions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SUSAN  MARX  REPORTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  share  with  this  House 
the  accomplishments  of  a  friend  and  fel- 
low Califomian.  In  this  instance  It  is 
Mrs.  Susan  Marx,  of  Palm  Springs,  who 
has  proven  that  the  good  life  is  enriched 
by  an  inquiring  mind  and  new  interests. 

Mrs.  Marx  was  a  former  showgirl  in 
the  Ziegf  eld  Follies.  She  is  a  mother  and 
housewife  and  recently  completed  12 
terms  on  her  local  school  board.  Now, 
Mrs.  Marx  has  decided  to  go  back  to 
school  £is  a  student  on  the  shipboard  in- 
ternational studies  program  sponsored 
by  Chapman  College.  In  addition  to 
studying  oceanography,  anthropology, 
and  oriental  art,  Mrs.  Marx  will  be  send- 
ing back  periodic  reports  to  her  local 
newspaper,  the  E>esert  Sun.  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  her  first  article  to  my  colleagues 
today: 

Yet  Anothek  Career  Is  Launched  by  Mrs. 
Marx 

Mio-Pacipic. — I'm  up  top  watching  flying 
fish  skim  over  brilliant  blue  water  like  little 
sUver  skipping  stones,  and  trying  to  sort  out 
my  Impressions  of  what  this  ship  is  aU  about. 
They're  still  in  the  Jelling  process  but  there 
are  many  roles  to  play  and  many  goals  to 
achieve. 

The  most  important  one,  relationship,  the 
experienced  faculty  established  immediately. 

The  ship  Is  not  Just  a  campus.  It's  a  com- 
munity of  distinguished  professors  and  stu- 
dents, adults  form  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, on  a  first  name  basis. 

The  senior  members  know  they  need  to 
compensate  for  the  emotional  security  left 


at  home  with  parents  so  that  the  younger 
members  may  relate  to  each  other  casually. 

It  would  be  good  for  parents  to  see  these 
young  people  hopefully  hanging  around  the 
maU  boxes  and  bear  them  complaining  "my 
mother  promised  to  write  me  every  day." 

The  faculty  does  not  permit  Itself  to  spin 
off  Into  an  Isolated  academic  Isolated  society. 
It  came  on  this  voyage  to  provide  a  unique 
experience  for  students. 

The  ship  Is  beautifully  organized  for  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  student.  Class- 
rooms are  lounges  with  classes  brought  Into 
them,  creating  a  comfortable  rapport  be- 
tween prof  and  student  to  encourage  discus- 
sion. String  deck  chairs  are  all  over  the  decks 
for  anyones'  convenience.  No  one  watches  to 
see  they  are  not  moved. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  people  of  all  ages 
engaged  In  swimming,  voUeybaU,  sunning  In 
minuscule  covering,  reading  In  shaded  areas 
or  working  In  a  library  outfitted  as  If  for  a 
luxury  cruise. 

Each  morning  there  are  a  few  early  ones 
walking  or  Jogging  the  10  lap  mUe,  or  watch- 
ing the  dawn  and  the  sleepy  ones  crawl  from 
their  sleeping  bags  after  a  night  under  the 
stars. 

There  are  quite  a  few  teachers  on  sabbati- 
cals, post  grads,  and  others,  like  me,  who  are 
Jxist  getting  around  to  their  own  education, 
or  bringing  it  up  to  date. 

Dress  Is  of  the  beachcomber  variety,  but 
for  the  Captains  Dinner  the  young  men  and 
women  manage  to  come  out  of  their  tiny 
lockers  beautifully  groomed,  much  to  their 
mutual  amusement. 

As  I  write  we  are  approaching  Hawaii 
where,  although  still  In  the  VS.,  we  will  make 
ovir  first  contact  with  foreign  cultures.  We 
then  have  nine  more  days  at  sea  to  prepare 
for  the  impact  of  the  Orient  and  the  real 
test  of  our  ability  to  put  aside  Western  Judge- 
ments and  values,  as  well  as  enjoy  the  many 
cultures  of  the  Pacific  on  Its  own  terms. 

Elveryone  is  comfortable  and  at  peace. 

It's  the  only  way  to  go. 


A  REPUBLICAN  STATE  CHAIRMANS 
MESSAGE  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. David  Gosselin,  Republican  State 
chairman  of  New  Hampshire,  had  a  mes- 
sage for  young  people.  Mr.  Gosselin's 
words  have  special  significance  in  this 
period  of  mounting  cynicism  and  public 
distrust  of  affairs  governmental  or  per- 
sons political. 

In  short  the  New  Hampshire  State  Re- 
publican chairman  bid  young  people  in 
this  country  to  "get  in  and  pitch"  as  the 
best  way  to  win  the  ball  game.  This  is 
good  advice,  particularly  when  one  re- 
flects that  the  principal  beneficiary  of  at- 
tempting to  build  a  soimd,  progressive, 
and  strong  coimtry  is  the  generation  to 
whom  Mr.  Gosselin  speaks. 

I  commend  his  message  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  readers  of  the 
Record: 

Get  IN  AND  Pitch 

Recently  on  network  television,  Gordon 
Strachan,  a  former  aide  to  H.  R.  Haldeman, 
was  asked  by  a  Senator  what  his  advice  would 
be  to  young  people  of  America  concerning  a 
career  in  politics. 

Mr.  Strachan  replied,  "Stay  away." 

As  the  youngest  State  Republican  Chair- 
man in  the  United  States,  I  think  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  I  comment  on  Mr.  Strachan 's  ad- 
vice, seen  by  millions  of  young  people 
throughout  the  country. 

I  think  It's  the  worst  advice  I  have  ever 
beard.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
advice. 

If  the  skillful  pUots  who  fly  our  airliners 
decided  to  stay  away,  we  wovUdn't  be  holding 
this  meeting  today. 
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If  the  c«|>able  chefs  and  waiters  of  this 
hotel  decided  to  stay  away,  we  wouldn't  have 
bad  lunch  today. 

If  the  hard-working  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers decided  to  stay  away  from  our  city 
streets,  our  lives  would  be  in  danger. 

If  the  dedicated  young  doctors  stayed  away 
from  our  nation's  hospitals,  think  how  many 
Uves  would  be  lost. 

If  the  highly  motivated  young  teachers 
stayed  away  from  our  nation's  schools,  what 
would  happen  to  our  children? 

If  the  proud  young  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces  stayed  away,  this  country  would 
be  out  of  business  \n  24  hours. 

But  the  most  crucial,  complex  and  Impor- 
tant activity  in  our  nation  today  is  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  very  heart  or  our  exUtence. 
It  needs  aU  the  skUl,  work,  dedication  and 
consideration  we  can  give  It.  We  need  more 
people  to  continue  to  work  hard  to  make 
government  function  effectively. 

If  the  government  doesnt  work,  then  noth- 
ing else  wlU  work.  There  wUl  be  nothing  left 
to  stay  away  from. 

There  are  too  many  people  today — young 
and  old — who  are  copping  out.  By  doing  so 
they  are  getting  a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of 
responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  Strachan's  advloe  to  encourage  even 
more  copping  out,  was  a  disservice  to  this 
nation. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  better  than  good 
government,  and  that  Is  government  In  which 
all  the  people  have  a  part. 

To  the  young  p)eople  of  America  today  I 
would  like  to  say,  "Dont  stay  away — pitch 
In  and  help.  Your  skills,  your  intelligence, 
your  enthusiasm  and  hard  work,  at  all  levels 
of  government  are  the  best  life  Insurance 
policies  this  nation  could  have." 

No  Institution  of  any  lm{>ortance  was  ever 
built  by  quitters. 


BISHOP  W.  H.  AMOS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  Bishop 
W.  H.  Amos  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  Just 
completed  his  third  quadrennial  as  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  California  con- 
ference of  the  Ninth  Episcopal  District, 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  which  he  rendered  outstanding  and 
unparalleled  services. 

Bishop  Amos'  life  has  been  one  of 
service  to  the  church  and  community, 
exemplified  by  his  rise  from  admission 
on  trial  at  the  Jackson  Memphis  con- 
ference in  1935;  deacon  in  1936,  and 
elder  in  1938.  He  later  moved  to  Detroit, 
where  he  served  as  pastor  of  St.  Jsunes 
Methodist  Church  for  17  years  and  was 
elected  as  the  32d  bishop  of  the  CME 
Church  in  1962. 

With  the  devoted  support  of  his  wife 
Alice,  Bishop  Amos  has  provided  yeoman 
service  in  the  field  of  religion,  education, 
athletics,  and  conmiunity  relations.  He 
has  received  the  J.  A.  Bray  and  Charles 
Diggs  awards  for  community  services; 
citations  from  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty.  Mayor  Wallace  J.  S.  Johnson  of 
Berkeley,  and  Mayor  John  Reading  of 
Oakland.  On  numerous  occasions,  he  has 
been  honored  with  the  official  keys  to 
many  of  our  great  American  cities. 

I  had  the  recent  pleasure  of  attend- 
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Ing  a  dirmer  in  Bishop  Amos'  honor.  It 
was  with  great  pride  that  I  Joined  with 
hundreds  of  others,  Including  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  work  and  career  of  Bishop  Amos. 
We  all  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
fruitful  effort. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  GEORGE  BUGBEE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

•  or    TEKNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  1,  1973,  Mr.  George  Bug- 
bee,  longtime  sports  editor  for  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar,  retired  and  was 
honored  by  some  175  sports  notables 
from  the  mid-South  area,  at  a  party  at 
Colonial  Country  Club  in  Memphis. 

Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  said  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Bugbee,  that  he  never  knew  him  to  ever 
write  anything  out  of  meaness  or  malice. 
This  statement  in  itself  is  tribute  enough 
to  a  fine  man  and  a  sports  writer  who 
always  "called  them  as  he  saw  them." 
The  following  article  is  submitted  to  pay 
tribute  to  George  Bugbee,  an  outstand- 
ing sports  editor  and  an  outstanding 
man. 

BuGBEZ's  Worries  Dispelled 
(By  Bill  E.  Burk) 

George  Bugbee  said  he  had  serious  mis- 
givings when  he  read  about  a  planned  party 
to  honor  his  retirement  as  sports  editor  of 
The  Press-Sclmltar. 

"I  read  In  the  story  that  they  were  going 
to  have  a  cash  bar,"  said  Bugbee.  "A  cash 
bar  Is  not  a  magnetic  thing.  I  remember 
Charles  Boyer  saying  In  a  movie  one  time, 
'Come  wlz  me  to  the  Casbah,'  and  nobody 
came  but  one  dizzy  blonde." 

What  misgivings  the  grand  old  man  of 
Memphis  sports  may  have  had  were  dls- 
peUed  last  night  at  Colonial  Country  Club 
where  more  than  176  sports  notables  from 
the  Mid -South  gathered  to  pay  homage  to 
a  man  whose  written  words  have  told  about 
people  as  far  apart  as  the  Immortal  Babe 
Ruth  and  virtually  unknown  (outside  of 
Memphis)   Shifty  Logan. 

"In  my  40  years  with  Scrlpps-Howard,  I 
have  worked  with  a  lot  of  sports  editors," 
said  Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of  The 
Press-Sclmltar.  "I  once  had  a  sports  editor 
tell  me  that  to  be  a  good  one,  a  man  had  to 
have  a  pretty  broad  stroke  of  S.03.  In  him. 
Well,  George  Bugbee  proves  that  to  be  a 
foul  ball,  out  of  play.  I  never  knew  George 
Bugbee  to  write  anything  out  of  malice  or 
meaness.  He  Is  basically  a  wonderful  guy." 

For  the  most  part,  those  called  on  to  speak 
were  unaware  they  were  to  do  so  until  rec- 
ognized by  James  W.  (Jimmy)  Moore,  who 
served  as  emcee  at  the  warm,  sometimes 
humorous  banquet.  So  what  they  said  was 
not  prepared — It  came  from  the  hearts  of 
men  in  all  fields  whose  lives  were  blessed  by 
their  association  with  the  man  whose  ca- 
reer in  sports  writing  has  touched  five  dec- 
ades in  Memphis. 

"George  Bugbee  Is  the  greatest  guy  I  have 
ever  known,"  said  former  Die  Miss  football 
coach  Johnny  Vaugbt.  "We  In  the  coaching 
business  are  sometimes  a  little  apprehensive 
about  spcM'ts  writers;  we  are  a  little  afraid  of 
being  misquoted.  I  can  truthfully  say  George 
Bugbee  never  said  anything  harmful  to  low- 
rate  a  person,  coach  or  scbocri.  He  has  always 
been  welcome  In  our  home,  at  our  school  and 
on  the  practice  field." 

BUly  (Spook)  Murphy,  Memphis  State  ath- 
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letlc  director,  hailed  Bugbee  "for  two  things 
you  did  best,  (1)  getting  Memorial  Stadium 
built,  which  was  a  necessity  for  Memphis 
State  and  for  the  city,  and  (2)  fostering  the 
relations  between  Memphis  State  and  Ole 
Miss." 

Golfer  Gary  Mlddlecoff  caUed  Bugbee  a 
"rabid  sports  fan,  the  most  knowledgeable 
I've  ever  known,"  and  added:  "You  have  never 
used  your  typewriter  to  assassinate  people  by 
character,  and  this  Is  most  appreciated  when 
you're  In  the  pro  game.  George  Bugbee  has 
done  his  writing  on  the  highest  type  of  level. 
He  never  burned  anybody  up," 

Bert  Ferguson,  Park  Commission  board 
chairman,  gave  Bugbee  a  gold  pass  for  free 
admission  to  all  events  at  Memorial  Stadium. 

Groups  from  Memphis  State,  Ole  Miss,  Ten- 
nessee, Christian  Brothers  College,  the  Danny 
Thomas  Memphis  Classic,  Memphis  Quarter- 
back Club,  Liberty  Bowl,  Alabama,  Highland 
Hundred  and  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar  were 
well-represented  at  the  banquet. 

Letters  and  telegrams  came  from  afar.  In- 
cluding those  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Humphreys, 
Cotfch  Bear  Bryant  and  one  of  Bugbee's  favor- 
ite people,  Ben  Hogan. 

Summing  up,  Bugbee  told  his  admirers: 
"Retiring  was  sort  of  a  spur  of  the  moment 
thing  for  me.  I  left  home  one  mornmg  and 
as  I  went  to  the  office,  a  little  old  lady  said 
to  me,  'I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  I  read 
every  one  of  your  columns.  I  always  know 
the  next  one  Is  going  to  be  better  than  the 
last  one.'  So  when  you  think  about  a  thing 
like  that,  you  get  to  thinking  about  retire- 
ment." 

"Ed  Ray  (Press-Sclmltar  managing  editor) 
dropped  by  that  day  and  I  told  him,  "This  is 
It.'  " 

Bugbee  retired  Sept.  1  to  become  sports 
editor  emeritus  of  The  Press-Sclmltar.  His 
columns,  for  years  dally,  continue  on  Satur- 
days in  The  P-S. 

In  retrospect,  Bugbee's  mlsglvmgs  about 
the  cash  bar  proved  wrong. 

His  personality  proved  more  magnetic  in 
drawing  friends  to  what  has  to  rank  as  his 
grandest  moment  In  sports. 


WALTER  KANER :  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  KIW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
12,  1973,  the  Queens  County  March  of 
Dimes  Foundation  will  be  presenting 
their  1973  "Queens  County  Man  of  the 
Year  Award."  This  year's  recipient  is 
the  distinguished  columnist  of  the  Long 
Island  Press,  Walter  Kaner. 

Walter  Kaner  is  a  household  word  in 
Queens.  His  lively  and  entertaining  col- 
umn has  delighted  the  citizens  of  Queens 
Coimty  for  20  years.  His  accurate,  and 
incisive  style  of  reporting  have  kept 
many  of  the  major  political  and  civic 
figures  in  Queens  on  their  toes,  and  has 
made  his  column  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  items  in  all  of  New  York  City.  I 
have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  being 
mentioned  in  his  column  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  remain  confident  that  Wal- 
ter Kaner  will  continue  to  tell  it  like  it 
is,  an  enviable  quality  that  more  news- 
men should  be  blessed  with. 

Walter  Kaner  recently  expsuided  his 
work  in  the  Press  to  include  his  new  col- 
umn, "Kaner's  Night  Out"  which  focuses 
on  the  major  social  events  happening  in 
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the  Queens  area.  Many  of  the  social 
"bon  vivants"  of  Queens  look  to  "Kaner's 
Night  Out"  for  their  selection  of  the 
right  places  to  be. 

Yet,  despite  the  immense  amount  of 
time  it  takes  to  maintain  these  popular 
and  influential  columns,  Walter  Kaner 
still  remains  in  the  forefront  of  human- 
itarian and  civic  causes  in  Queens.  His 
particular  work  on  behalf  of  the  March 
of  Dimes  has  earned  him  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  every  citizen  in  Queens. 

Yet,  if  one  were  to  ask  Walter  Kaner 
which  of  his  many  activities  and  accom- 
plishments he  covets  most,  he  would  im- 
doubtedly  mention  his  aimual  Thanks- 
giving Day  Party  given  for  the  home- 
less, needy.  £ind  handicapped  children  of 
Queens. 

This  year's  party,  the  20th  aimual  af- 
fair, win  host  750  needy  children. 
Through  his  unselfish  efforts  Walt^er 
Kaner  has  now  helped  over  50,000  chil- 
dren have  a  better  Thanksgiving  than 
they  normally  would  have  had. 

It  is  no  small  wonder  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Queens  have  chosen  to  bestow 
this  prestigious  award  on  Walter  Kaner. 
There  are  few  men  as  richly  deserving 
of  the  Queens  County  Man  of  the  Year 
Award. 

It  has  given  me  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  humanitarian 
and  gentleman.  In  an  era  when  material 
possessions  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  are  so  crucial  to  some  people's 
happiness,  it  is  good  to  know  that  there 
are  still  people  in  the  world  like  Walter 
Kaner  who  are  happy  to  share  their 
wealth  with  others  less  fortunate. 


•PASTOR  PETE' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
greatest  strength  lies  in  the  contribu- 
tions individual  citizens  make  to  their 
commimities.  There  are  many  ways  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  one's 
neighbors;  a  few  men  and  women  are 
enterprising  enough  to  ccmvert  almost 
every  activity  into  a  form  of  service. 

Last  month,  the  Grand  Masonic  Lodge 
of  Iowa  honored  one  of  the  finest  mem- 
bers of  my  constituency  by  nammg  him 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Lodge.  The  Rev- 
erend Peter  Kemper's  career,  sketched 
below,  is  a  living  example  of  how  much 
one  man  can  do.  "Psistor  Pete,"  as  he  Is 
universally  known,  has  won  the  loyal 
affection  of  all  the  people  he  has  ever 
served.  His  friends  in  Iowa,  however,  take 
special  pride  and  pleasure  In  claiming 
him  for  their  own.  We  congratulate  him 
on  his  new  post  and  wish  him  many  more 
happy  years  among  us. 

The  article  follows : 
REvnizND  KxMPEs  Appohttzo  Grand 
Chaplain 

Joseph  Z.  Marks,  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
In  Iowa,  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
Reverend  Peter  M.  Kemper  as  Grand  Chap- 
lain of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa.  A  member 
of  lodges  In  Maine,  Pennsylvania  and  Har- 
lan, he  earned  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Elast- 
em  Baptist  College  In  St.  Davids,  Pennsyl- 
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vanla.  was  conferred  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
and  Master  of  Divinity  by  Eastern  Bt^tlst 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Reverend  Kemp>er,  or  "Pastor  Pete"  as  he 
Is  known  In  the  community  of  Harlan,  has 
been  Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  In  Har- 
lan since  1  January  1970.  After  being  or- 
dained In  1950,  he  served  churches  In  Buf- 
falo, New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pltts- 
fleld,  Maine;  Erie,  Penna.,  and  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota. While  he  was  pastor  in  Erie,  he  also 
served  as  Chapd&ln  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  and  later  held  the  same 
post  In  Minneapolis,  as  well  as  s^pring  as 
hospital  chaplain  In  Erie  and  St.  Paul,  and 
as  Prison  Chaplain  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Kemper  family  reside  In  Earlan  where 
Reverend  Kemper  Is  a  member  of  the  Kl- 
wanls  Club,  a  board  and  committee  member 
of  the  United  Fund  Drive  of  that  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  having  served  as  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Shelby  County 
Clergy  Association  and  the  Ministers  Ooim- 
cU.  American  Baptist  Churches,  UJ3.A.  "Pas- 
tor Pete"  wlU  serve  as  Grand  Chaplain  at 
all  sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 


OVERSPENDING  OF  U.S.  ARMY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pub- 
licly released  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  which  accuses  the  U.S.  Army 
of  illegally  overspending  $104.5  million 
in  1970.  According  to  the  GAO  the  Army 
violated  the  Anti-deflciency  Act  by 
spending  an  extra  $104.5  million  on  per- 
sonnel, clothing,  and  special  subsistence 
payments  to  GI's  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Antideflclency  law  prohibits  any  over- 
spending by  Federal  offlcicOs.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  has  scandalously 
ignored  both  the  directives  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  by  overspending 
millions  of  dollars.  Apparently,  the  Army 
spent  as  much  money  as  it  pleased  with- 
out regard  to  congressional  or  adminis- 
tration restrictions. 

The  overspending  took  place  when  the 
Army  underestimated  the  cost  of  pay  and 
special  allowances  including  special  hous- 
ing allowances,  subsistence  and  other 
forms  of  special  pay  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  Army  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  In  addition,  the  Army  attempted  to 
Improperly  juggle  the  books  to  avoid  $74.7 
million  of  the  overspendmg.  The  Army 
attempted  to  shift  spending  from  1970  to 
1971  even  though  funds  were  originally 
obligated  in  1970. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  both  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  deny  GAO's  allegation  that 
any  overobligatlon  has  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  whenever  any  overspend- 
ing incident  occurs  the  affected  agency 
must  report  the  violation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  In  sulditlon,  if  any 
Federal  official  has  willfully  overspent  he 
can  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  two 
years. 

The  Army  has  not  reported  the  viola- 
tion to  either  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress. The  GAO  in  its  report  to  me  said 
"we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submit  a  formal  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  as  required," 
by  the  Antideflclency  Act. 
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I  am  calling  upon  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  to  obey  the  law  and 
Immediately  submit  a  report  on  this  mas- 
sive overexjjenditure  of  funds.  Top  Army 
and  Defense  officials  should  not  be  im- 
mune from  the  law. 

The  Army's  refusal  to  report  the  viola- 
tion is  a  sign  of  the  Army's  arrogant  con- 
tempt for  fiscal  restraints  Imposed  by 
law.  Not  only  should  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submit  his  report,  he  should  de- 
termine through  a  thorough  investigation 
if  any  of  the  over-expenditures  were 
willful.  If  anyone  has  willfully  overspent, 
they  should  be  prosecuted. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  can  tolerate  the  Pentagon  spend- 
ing more  money  than  is  appropriated — 
the  Defense  budget  is  big  enough  without 
spending  more  than  Congress  approves. 


MALE  CHAUVINISTS  DOWN, 
NOT  OUT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nat- 
urally I  realize  the  momentous  legisla- 
tive challenges  that  face  us  this  week, 
but  I  also  recognize  the  tatenslty  of  pub- 
Uc  interest  from  time  to  time  in  non- 
governmental matters  or  activities. 

Recently  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
events  that  captured  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  the  tennis  match  between 
Bobby  Rlggs  and  Blllie  Jean  King.  One 
of  the  most  objective  and  penetrating 
columns  on  the  results  of  the  match  I 
have  seen  was  written  by  Dennis 
Mahoney,  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Star  Tribune,  Tinley  Park,  El.,  and  I 
commend  this  thoughtful  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members: 

Mali  Chauvinists  Down.  Not  Out 
(By  Dennis  Mahoney) 

Male  chauvinists  everywhere,  myself  In- 
cluded, knew  Bobby  Rlggs  was  In  trouble  the 
moment  he  took  his  warmup  Jacket  off  last 
Thursday  night. 

The  biggest  sports  upset  since  the  Jets  did 
It  to  the  Colts  and  the  biggest  choke  Job 
since  the  Cubs'  latest  flop  took  place  In 
Houston's  mammoth  Astrodome,  and  when 
Rlggs  had  to  get  serious  in  the  very  first 
set,  that  was  already  a  moral  victory  for 
Women 'a  Lib. 

How  could  we  let  a  55-year  old  man  carry 
the  men's  banner?  Rlggs  is  old  enough  to  be 
BUlle  Jean  King's  father,  and  that  was  pretty 
evident  before  a  large  gathering  In  the  Astro- 
dome and  the  more  than  48  million  who  wit- 
nessed the  one-sidert  affair  on  national  tele- 
vision. 

Fortunately,  I  didn't  put  any  money  where 
my  mouth  was,  even  though  I  firmly  believed 
that  Rlggs  would  make  Ms.  King  wish  she'd 
never  picked  up  a  tennis  racket. 

Blllie  Jean  King  Isn't  even  the  best  woman 
player  In  the  world,  and  dont  let  anybody 
tell  you  different.  Margaret  Court,  whom 
Rlggs  decUively  trounced  last  Mother's  Day, 
is  the  best  female,  and  Chris  Evert  may  be 
better  than  both  In  another  year. 

StUl.  I  adnxlre  Ms.  King,  even  though  I 
thought  and  stlU  think  she  was  pretty  stupid 
to  accept  Riggs*  challenge.  She  had  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  except  the 
•100.000. 

BtUle  Jean  played  exceHent  tennis,  some 
of  the  best  I've  ever  seen.  She  didnt  appear 
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to  be  flustered  at  all,  contrary  to  Riggs,  the 
self -described  biggest  hustler  of  all  time. 

Perhaps  Riggs  should  have  placed  some 
chairs  on  the  courts  one  of  his  favorite 
ploys,  and  tried  to  psyche  her  out  that  way. 
Verbally  she  was  his  equal,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  who  had  choked  after  the  two 
hour  struggle. 

Television  coverage  found  the  match  up 
against  Bonnie  and  Clyde  on  another  station, 
and  it's  hard  to  figure  which  was  more  vio- 
lent. Riggs  probably  felt  like  he  had  been 
machine-gunned. 

ABC's  coverage  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
Prank  Glfford  was  obviously  pro-King  and 
made  little  attempt  to  hide  It,  and  Humble 
Howard  Cosell  was  restricted  to  Just  playing 
referee  between  his  sldeklclcs,  Rosemary 
Casals  and  Eugene  Scott. 

Ms.  Casals  hit  It  right  on  the  head  when 
she  predicted  that  Ms.  King  would  win  In 
straight  sets,  and  she  was  certainly  one  of 
the  winner's  most  staunch  supporters. 

At  the  same  time,  she  wasn't  fair  to  Rlggs, 
and  had  nothing  nice  to  say  about  any  of 
the  shots  he  made.  Early  in  the  encounter 
Rlggs  did  play  well,  but  Ms.  Casals  was  so 
bitter  you  wouldn't  have  known  if  Rlggs 
even  liked  small  children.  Rosemary  would 
have  lost  6-0,  6-0,  6-0  had  she  been  playing 
Instead  of  Ms.  King. 

ABC  also  blew  it  with  the  celebrity  bit. 
The  crowd  shots  were  okay  because  there 
were  a  lot  of  stars  there,  but  who  needed  to 
see  Robert  Stack  bellying  up  to  the  bar? 
And  they  asked  tennis  "experts"  like  Jimmy 
Brown  and  George  Foreman  for  predictions 
before  the  match.  George  Foreman  would 
probably  pick  up  a  tennis  ball  and  eat  It  IX 
no  one  told  him  what  It  was. 

What  does  the  match  prove?  First  let  me 
tell  you  what  It  doesn't  prove.  It  doesn't 
prove  women  are  equal  to  men,  and  It  doesn't 
prove  the  top  women  players  could  compete 
with  the  top  men  players.  No  matter  how 
determined  Ms.  King  was,  Arthur  Ashe.  Marty 
Riessen,  Rod  Laver  and  others  would  have 
found  her  easy  pickings. 

What  It  does  prove  Is  that  top  women 
players  can  play  for  big  money,  and  that 
they  can  beat  55-year  old  FORMER  men's 
champions. 

And  when  Blllie  Jean  King  Is  55  years  old, 
she  probably  won't  be  able  to  beat  me. 


AMENDMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA   SELF-GOVERNMENT    BILL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  TVOVDh 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
at  the  appropriate  time  during  House 
consideration.  My  amendment  would 
provide  a  statutory  guarantee  that  all 
official  proceedings  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  are  open  to  public 
scrutiny. 

My  home  State  of  Florida,  the  "Sun- 
shine State,"  is  renovimed  for  its  model 
statute  putting  into  effect  "Government 
in  the  Sunshine."  Florida  law  provides 
that  all  State,  county,  local,  and  other 
official  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times,  and  that  the  minutes 
of  such  meetings  shall  be  available'to 
the  public.  Implementation  of  this  stat- 
ute has  opened  up  the  workings  of  Oov- 
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emment  to  the  public  eye  and  made  citi- 
zens more  aware  of  how  Government  af- 
fects them. 

My  amendment  contains  language 
which  would  ensure  the  same  openness 
of  operation  and  freedom  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  and  the  American 
taxpayers  who  contribute  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  are  entitled  to 
these  protections. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
An  Amendment  to  the  Subsihutb  roH  the 

Amendment  Offered  to  H.R.  9682,  as  Re- 

POBTED.  Offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  FLOsmA 

Page  118,  Insert  after  line  2: 

government  in  the  sunshine 

Sec.  741.  (a)  All  meetings  (including  hear- 
ings) of  any  department,  agency,  board,  or 
commission  of  the  District  government,  in- 
cluding meetings  of  the  District  Council,  at 
which  official  action  of  any  kind  is  taken  or 
proposed  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  No 
resolution,  rule,  act,  regulation  or  other  of- 
ficial action  shaU  be  effective  unless  taken, 
made,  or  enacted  at  such  a  meeting. 

(b)  A  written  transcript  shall  be  kept  for 
all  such  meetings  and  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  during  normal  business  hours 
of  the  District  government.  Copies  of  such 
written  transcripts  shall  be  available  upon 
request  to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost. 


r 
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TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bill  has  been  only  grad- 
ual, because  of  the  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bill  on  the 
regulations  to  be  placed  on  all  future  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  on  public  lands,  In- 
cluding the  trans-Alaskan  line. 

There  are  several  nongennsme  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
Many  have  merit  and  the  House  con- 
ferees will  want  to  examine  them  very 
carefully  to  determine  if  we  want  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  House  floor  for 
approval. 

On  the  critical  issue  of  protecting  the 
land  and  the  environment,  the  House 
version  is  superior  both  in  the  general 
title  that  affects  all  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines and  also  in  the  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  in  open 
session  discussed  very  thoroughly  envi- 
ronmental protection  issues  and,  after 
extended  debate  here  in  the  House,  we 
adopted  tough  language  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Our  House  position  on  en- 
vironmental protection  is  superior  to  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  bill,  in  my 
opinion. 

A  recent  communication  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  replying  to  Senate 
inquiries  arising  partially  out  of  discus- 
sion with  Alyeska,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
company,  resulted  in  proposed  language 
to  the  conference  that  would  result  in 
watering  down  the  House  position.  The 


House-passed  bill  would  limit  the  ex- 
emption from  further  litigation  under 
the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  to  the  Secretary  of  Interiors  grant 
of  a  right-of-way  and  to  those  other 
Federal  agencies  that  are  part  of  the 
Secretary's  environmental  impact  state- 
ment Issued  in  March  of  1972.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  in  this  regard  and  also  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Interior  is 
broader  but  I  believe  we  should  hold  to 
the  Houses  stronger  position  on  this 
and  other  environmental  protective 
issues. 


MILTON  S.  KRONHEIM,  SR.-   A  LIFE 
OF  KINDNESS  AND  LOVE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1973,  one  of  Washington,  D.C.'s 
most  respected  and  beloved  citizens,  Mil- 
ton S.  Kronheim,  Sr..  reached  his  85th 
birthday.  Judging  from  his  amazing 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  vigor,  he 
will  probably  live  for  at  least  another  85 
years.  How  many  more  birthdays  he  ob- 
serves depends,  of  course,  on  God's  will, 
but  I  could  not  help  think  on  October  2 
what  a  wonderful  life  Milton  Kronheim 
has  lived  for  his  first  85  years. 

There  are  many  blessings  in  life,  but  I 
personally  believe  the  most  precious  for 
a  man  .-^re  good  health,  a  happy  mar- 
riage, success  in  his  work,  and  loyal 
friends.  Milton  Kronheim  Is  exception- 
ally fortunate,  because  he  enjoys  all  of 
those  coveted  blessings.  God  has  been 
kind  to  him,  but  he  has  also  been  kind 
to  thousands  of  people  in  his  life,  not 
because  of  self -gain,  but  because  of  love. 
He  is  the  greatest  humanitarian  I  have 
ever  known,  not  only  advocating  brother- 
hood, but  practicing  it.  He  has  helped  so 
many  people  and  so  many  worthy  causes, 
they  could  never  be  counted. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  his  secret 
is  for  the  good  health  and  longevity  he 
enjoys.  I'm  sure  the  main  reason  is  that 
he  inherited  a  strong  physical  constitu- 
tion that  Is  kept  in  excellent  condition 
with  systematic  exercise,  but  I'm  also 
certain  that  another  important  factor  is 
the  tremendous  good  he  has  done  for  so 
many  people.  That  helps  keep  a  person 
yoimg,  for  it  is  in  giving — not  receiving — 
that  the  heart,  mind,  and  soul  are  nour- 
ished and  strengthened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
describe  some  people.  They  are  so  re- 
markable, no  words  can  really  cover 
them.  Milton  Kronheim  is  one  such  per- 
son, distinguished  in  so  many  ways:  ac- 
tive and  dedicated  civil  leader,  highly 
successful  businessman,  generous  bene- 
factor, friend  of  several  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  lover  of  mankind. 

I  am  no  poet,  so  I  hope  that  these 
words  will  convey  some  of  the  feeling  I 
have — and  many  others  have — for  Mil- 
ton S.  Kronheim: 

"That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts. 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  story  of  Milton 
S.  Kronheim,  Sr. — A  life  "of  kindness 
and  of  love."  May  God  bless  him  for  an- 
other 85  years,  for  he  has  helped  so  many 
people  here  on  Earth. 


BUSINESSMEN  URGED  TO  MAKE 
POSITIVE  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ATTITUDE  REGARDING  CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edward 
B.  Rust,  president  of  the  State  Farm  In- 
surance Companies  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  urged  businessmen  to 
take  a  positive  and  constructive  attitude 
regarding  consumer  affairs  in  a  speech 
delivered  In  Chicago  recently. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Rust  for 
his  attitude  and  leadership  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  especially  his  emphasis 
on  the  alliance  of  commerce  and  con- 
sumerism. I  believe  this  frank,  forward- 
looking  approach  will  do  much  to  re- 
store consumer  confidence  in  business  to 
the  level  it  once  was  and  should  be. 

The  full  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 
Address  by  Edward  B.  Rust,  President,  U.S. 
Chamber   or   Commerce.   President.   State 
Farm  Insurance  Companies,  National  As- 
sociation OP  Life  Underwbjteks  Convtn- 

TION 

Someone  asked  me  shortly  after  I  was 
elected  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber,  "Well, 
how  does  It  feel  to  be  the  spokesman  (or 
American  business?"  I  replied  that  If  that's 
what  they  elected  me  to  be,  they  have  elected 
the  wrong  man. 

I  dont  propose  to  speak  for  all  of  Amer- 
ican business,  which  would  be  presumptuous, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow 
American  businessmen  some  of  the  things  I 
have  learned  and  believe  In  as  the  result  of 
managing  one  business  for  some  27  years. 

There  Is  an  aspect  to  this  business  of  insur- 
ance that  you  and  I  are  in  that  has  always 
Intrigued  me — and  I  am  talking  especially 
about  those  personal  lines  of  Insurance  that 
protect  the  Individual's  life  and  his  most  Im- 
portant personal  possessions  his  home  and 
his  car.  This  Is  a  unique  business,  totally 
unlike  any  other  I  know  of,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  we  have  with  our 
customers.  We  don't  sell  our  customer  a  prod- 
uct and  we  don't,  at  least  initially,  sell  him 
a  service.  What  we  sell  him.  Instead,  is  a 
promise  to  deliver  a  service  at  some  future 
time  when  he  needs  It.  That's  all  the  Insur- 
ance policy  Is — It's  a  contract,  setting  forth 
promises  that  the  Insiirer  will  fulfill  for  the 
insured    under   certain   specified    conditions. 

It's  really  asking  quite  a  lot  of  somebody 
that  he  should  give  us  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  In  exchange  for  that  list  of  promises. 

You  can  see  from  the  nature  of  the  Insur- 
ance company's  relationship  with  Its  policy- 
holders that  the  relationship  depends  upon 
credibility.  The  Insurance  buyer  needs  very 
much  to  believe  that  tliose  promises  will  be 
kept.  He,  furthermore,  needs  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  In  his  Insurance  company's 
financial  strength.  In  the  ability  of  Its  man- 
agement to  keep  the  enterprise  alive  and 
healthy,  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  In- 
surance contract,  so  that  the  insxirance  com- 
pany will  be  In  shape  to  pay  the  claims  that 
might  arise  under  that  policy  In  the  months 
and  years  during  which  that  contntct  ta  In 
force. 
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I  think  our  democratic  society  la  In  a  situa- 
tion that  Is  in  some  ways  analogous  to  the 
Insurance  bxislness.  The  society  holds  togeth- 
er because  we  make  promises  to  each  other, 
as  Individuals  and  as  private  and  public  in- 
stitutions. To  the  extent  that  we  keep  those 
promises  to  each  ot.ier,  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  faith  In  the  promises  of  others, 
the  society  functions  rather  well.  When  we 
begin  to  lose  faith  in  each  other  and  in  our 
institutions,  the  social  fabric  begins  to  \in- 
ravel. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  problems  that 
beset  us  today  as  a  people — th"  energy  crisis, 
environmental  pollution,  inflation,  foreign 
trade  deficits,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  to  dismiss 
these  problems  lightly  that  I  say  ther  are. 
to  a  degree,  transient.  They  will  pass  In  time, 
and  others  of  equal  urgency  will  arise  to  take 
their  place.  But  there  Is  another  problem 
that.  In  my  view,  transcends  all  of  these 
others.  It  is  suggested  by  the  phrase  "credi- 
bility gap,"  which  I  suppose  is  Just  another 
way  of  saying  we  don't  believe  each  of-  it  any 
more.  We  don't  believe  the  businessman,  we 
don't  believe  the  political  candidate  or  the 
office-holder  or  the  government  agency  or 
the  newspaper  or  the  news  broadcaster. 

Why? 

Why  has  this  essential  confidence  that  we 
need  to  have — must  have — In  oiu-  Institutions 
eroded  so  r  uch  In  the  last  few  years?  This  Is 
not  supposition  on  my  part.  It  Is  measurable 
erosion,  and  the  measurement  has  been 
made  by  the  Louis  Harris  polling  organiza- 
tion. The  Harris  pollsters  sought  to  gauge 
public  confidence  in  various  public  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  over  a  recent  five- 
year   period. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  period,  of  those 
queried.  55  b  said  they  had  "a  great  deal" 
of  respect  for  major  companies.  Five  years 
later  that  figure  had  been  halved  to  27  Tc. 
Moreover,  three  times  as  many  respondents 
reported  they  had  "hardly  any"  respect  for 
major  companies  as  s^.ld  so  five  years  earlier. 

And  It  was  not  ]uir  business  that  svif- 
fered  this  damaging  decline  In  the  public's 
esteem.  The  survey  also  turned  up  a  steep 
slide  In  the  public's  confidence  In  the  mili- 
tary, scientists,  educators,  doctors  and  the 
press. 

These  are  portentous  findings.  Indeed.  How 
can  the  society,  we  must  ask.  function  tf  this 
decline  continues?  Can  the  *rend  be  reversed? 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  scientific 
background  that  would  enable  me  to  analyze 
for  you  the  complex  soclo-psychologlcal  fac- 
tors that  underlie  the  declining  confidence 
that  more  and  more  Americans  seem  to  have 
in  the  many  Institutions  that  together  make 
up  our  society.  I  can  only  offer  the  personal 
observations  of  an  American  businessman. 

I  would  agree  with  Alexander  HamUton, 
who  once  said,  "The  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind Is  entirely  biased  by  motive  of  self- 
interest."  I  don't  know  If  Mr.  Hamilton  found 
that  distressing.  I  do  not.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem arises  In  defining  where  our  self-mterests 
truly  lie. 

The  answer  to  that  question  frequently 
depends  upon  how  far  Into  the  future  we  are 
wUllng  to  look.  If  as  businessmen  we  look 
only  at  tomorrow's  profits,  then  self-interest 
wUl  dictate  that  we  act  one  way.  But  If  our 
focus  Instead  Is  one  the  long-range  survival 
of  the  business  enterprise,  then  we  wUl  act 
In  quite  another  way. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  over  the 
role  of  business  in  today's  society.  There  Is 
much  talk  these  days  about  the  social  respon- 
sibilities of  business  and  the  need  for  involve- 
ment I  n  social  programs.  And  perhaps  we 
should  be  domg  more  of  this.  But  I  personally 
feel  that  the  first  order  of  business  Is  the 
competent  management  of  business  and  that 
management's  first  priority  should  be  the 
quality  of  the  product  or  service  It  provides. 

Please  understand  that  I'm  not  suggesting 
we  turn  aw»y  from  our  obligations  to  the  en- 
vironment or  from  any  of  our  social  respon- 
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slblUtles.  I  am  only  remlndmg  you  that 
quality  of  product  or  service  Is  Itself  a  social 
responsibility  with  social  implications  far 
beyond  profit  and  loss. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize  that 
point  here  today,  at  your  Public  Service 
Award  luncheon.  The  public  service  program 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under 
writers  has,  over  the  years  contributed  In 
countless  ways  to  the  well-being  of  America's 
communities,  and  It  Is  vitally  Important  that 
you  continue  this  work  In  the  future.  But  It 
Is  equally  Important  to  understand  that  the 
way  we  conduct  our  business  also  measures 
our  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The  profes- 
sional life  underwriter  kuows  that,  but  else- 
where in  the  business  community  "social 
responsibility"  and  "public  service"  are 
sometimes  discussed  as  if  they  were  separate 
and  remote  from  day-to-day  business 
activities. 

As  businessmen,  our  focus  must  always  be 
on  the  quality  of  the  service  or  product  we 
offer,  simply  because  this  Is  the  first 
expectation  people  have  of  us.  The  manu- 
facturer that  landscapes  the  factory  site  but 
hedges  the  obligations  In  his  product  war- 
ranty has  a  misplaced  sense  of  priorities.  It's 
at  this  basic  level  that  we  must  begin  to 
rebuild  faith  In  the  Institution  of  busmess. 
We  need  to  regenerate  a  dedication  to  quality, 
to  value  and  to  service. 

We  need  a  commitment  to  excellence  first 
of  all  in  those  things  m  which  we  are  best 
equipped  to  excel.  The  business  manager  may 
need  Instruction  In  some  of  the  new  social 
roles  that  are  being  urged  upon  bim — but  he 
should  need  no  instruction  at  all  In  brmglng 
to  the  marketplace  a  product  or  service  that 
meets  whatever  claims  he  is  wUling  to  make 
for  it. 

Above  all  else,  he  should  know  how  to  do 
that! 

This,  I  believe,  Is  what  Ralph  Nader  and 
other  consumerlsts  eu'e  saying,  and  I  find  It 
hard  to  disagree  with  them  on  that  point. 
You  will  notice  that  you  rarely  find  con- 
sumerlsts criticizing  a  business  for  Its  faU- 
ure  to  invoUe  itself  in  social  programs  on  the 
periphery  of  that  business.  Mr.  Nader's  focus 
is  usually  on  the  first  business  of  business — 
Its  products  and  services.  His  primary  Insist- 
ence Is  on  products  that  perform  as  they  are 
supposed  to,  on  warranties  that  protect  the 
buyer  at  least  as  much  as  the  seller,  on  serv- 
ices that  genuinely  serve. 

In  accepting  the  Chamber  presidency,  I 
expressed  my  belief  that  Intelligent  men  of 
gpod  will  abound  In  all  of  our  institutions, 
and  that  It  doesn't  make  sense  that  we  sit  In 
our  respective  enclaves  of  business,  labor 
or  government  and  scream  Imprecations  at 
one  another  across  barriers  of  misunder- 
standings. I  also  said  that  most  of  us  share 
a  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation 
and  of  Its  people,  and  that  we  differ  only  in 
our  perceptions  of  how  to  meet  that  commit- 
ment, and  that  as  Chamber  president  I  wovild 
focus  on  those  things  that  bind  us  together 
rather  than  on  our  differences.  It  Is  In  that 
spirit  that  I  invite  American  business  to  look 
with  fresh  eyes  at  Ralph  Nader  and  the  kind 
of  consumerism  he  represents. 

He  has  been  described  In  some  quarters  as 
"an  enemy  of  the  system,"  but  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  look  objectively  at  his  activities.  I 
think  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  commitment  Is  to  make  the  system  work. 
I  believe  that  it  was  Inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  someone  like  Ralph  Nader  would 
awlse  to  focus  and  articulate  the  dlsastlsfac- 
tlons  and  the  frustrations  that  are  wide- 
spread among  American  consumers.  And  so 
In  him  we  see  not  an  Individual  expressing 
his  personal  biases,  but  mstead  a  man  who 
Is  singularly  sensitive  to  the  mood  of  the 
public  and  who  Is  unusually  well-equipped  to 
symbolize  and  express  that  mood. 

Given  the  wide  base  of  public  appeal  that 
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Mr.  Nader  obviously  has,  I  think  It  Is  vuireal- 
Isttc  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  I 
thmk  It  Is  Imperative  that  American  business 
look  calmly  and  realistically  at  what  con- 
sumerism is  and  what  It  Is  not,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Nader. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that,  as  a  busi- 
nessman, I  would  hardly  be  siding  with  Mr. 
Nader  against  business.  Rather,  I  simply  in- 
sist that  be  Is  not  on  "the  other  side."  If  we 
look  at  the  record,  I  think  we  will  see  a  clear 
community  of  Interest  that  Nader  has  with 
American  business.  The  whole  point  of 
Nader — so  obvious  that  It  Is  often  over- 
looked— Is  his  single-minded  dedication  to 
making  the  free-enterprise  system  work  as 
It's  supposed  to — to  make  marketplace  reali- 
ties of  the  very  virtues  that  businessmen  as- 
cribe to  the  system. 

It  Is  not  his  style  to  mount  street  demon- 
strations, but  It  is  his  style  to  insist  that 
products  live  up  to  their  advertising  and  to 
buyers'  reasonable  expectation  of  them — and 
when  they  don't,  to  go  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thorities and  say,  "Look  here.  Now  regulate." 

That  kind  of  activity  suggests  a  consider- 
able degree  of  faith  In  the  system,  and  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  revolutionary  who 
would  tear  It  down. 

But  If  you  would  say  that  he  sometimes 
exaggerates,  that  he  overdramatlzes,  that  he 
Is  shrill,  then  I  would  have  to  agree — at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  that  this  Is  the  tradi- 
tional way  to  gain  attention  in  the  clamorous 
and  free  American  marketplace,  as  we  who 
advertise  our  products  and  services  should 
be  well  aware. 

We  In  business  sometimes  complain  that 
the  public — and  our  young  In  particular — 
don't  understand  or  appreciate  the  free 
enterprise  system.  But  1  must  observe  that 
when  business  sees  consumerism  and  Its 
spokesmen  as  enemies  of  that  system,  then 
busmess  is  demonstrating  Its  own  failure 
to  understand  the  healthy  tensions  and  com- 
peting pressures  that  must  always  be  present 
in  that  system.  If  It  Is  to  survive. 

The  consumerlst  does  not  demand  per- 
fection of  American  busmess.  I  believe  he 
perceives  It  as  a  human  Institution,  suscep- 
tible to  error.  But  he  understands  the  dif- 
ference between  honest  mistakes  and  delib- 
erate deception — a  distinction  Nader  Is  able 
to  make  with  considerable  force. 

This  brings  me  to  a  matter  that  I  think 
Is  part  of  this  problem  of  credibility — our 
self-perceptions.  We  need  always  to  be  aware 
of  our  hiimanlty,  and  that  awareness  should 
produce  enough  honest  hiimlUty  within  us  to 
admit  that  we  will  make  mistakes. 

It  should  be  part  of  the  manager's  overview 
of  his  Job  to  expect  mistakes.  When  he  has 
that  view,  then  he  will  also  have  his  organi- 
zation geared  to  deal  with  them  efficiently 
and  equitably. 

It's  an  exercise  In  corporate  egotism  to  pre- 
tend or  assume  that  mistakes  aren't  made — 
to  attempt  to  present  to  the  public  an  Image 
of  godlike  perfection,  which  no  one  can 
rightly  expect  of  himself  or  of  the  institution 
he  manages.  That  kind  of  attitude  shows  a 
lack  of  faith  In  the  American  people's  capac- 
ity to  understand  that  mistakes  will  be  made 
and  their  readiness  to  forgive  those  who  move 
promptly  to  correct  them. 

I  think  that  these  attitudes  come  about  as 
an  Indirect  result  of  the  "galntlzlng"  of  our 
business  Institutions,  to  borrow  a  term  from 
the  sociologists.  The  small  businessman  can- 
not Isolate  himself  from  his  customers,  no 
matter  how  much  he  might  wish  to.  But  it  Is 
possible  for  the  managers  of  big  business  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  abrasions  of  the 
marketplace. 

The  tendency  Is  to  encapsulate  oneself  In 
corporate  limousines  and  executive  suites  and 
paneled  boardrooms — an  environment  that 
in  the  long  run  will  distort  management's 
view  of  reality.  It's  entirely  human  and  un- 
derstandable,  I   suspect,    that   most   of   \u 
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seek  to  make  our  lives  more  comfortable,  to 
escape  In  some  measure  the  harsh  realities  of 
human  existence. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  that  It  Is  an  Inescap- 
able part  of  the  businessman's  Job  to  main- 
tam  direct  personal  touch  with  the  realities 
of  the  marketplace.  Market  research  Is  fine 
and  necessary — but  those  neat  charts  and 
graphs  can  never  give  you  the  feel  of  product 
s^nd  user  that  you  get  from  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  an  angry  or  happy  custo- 
mer. 

I  was  in  an  office  conference  the  other  day 
In  Bloomington,  Illinois,  when  a  customer 
of  ours  In  Houston  got  me  on  the  telephone. 
He  had  a  problem  that  I  was  able  to  help 
him  with.  When  our  telephone  conversation 
concluded,  one  of  the  people  in  my  office 
commented  that  an  efficiency  expert  would 
be  appalled  that  I  would  Interrupt  an  Im- 
portant meeting  to  Involve  myself  In  the 
problems  of  one  of  our  20  million  policy- 
holders. It  would  strike  him  as  an  Ineffi- 
cient use  of  executive  time.  My  response 
was — and  I  deeply  believe  this — that  the 
day  I  refuse  calls  from  customers  Is  the  day 
I  should  resign  as  head  of  the  companies, 
because  that  is  the  day  I  vrtll  have  begun  to 
lose  contact  with  the  real  world  In  which 
we  operate. 

Share  this  little  fantasy  with  me — 

Suppose  every  American  product  has  a 
sticker  on  It,  right  up  there  where  every- 
one could  see  it — smack  In  the  middle  of 
the  car's  dashboard,  right  on  the  side  of 
the  toaster,  or  In  big  letters  by  the  dial  of 
the  TV  set,  and  It  read : 

"If  this  thing  doesn't  work  like  we  said 
It  would,  call  our  president,"  followed  by 
his  name  and  telephone  number. 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  the  impact  this  would 
have,  but  I  can  tell  you  a  couple  of  things 
that  would  happen.  Those  consumer  com- 
plaint statistics  that  come  up  In  orderly 
columns  from  the  computers  would  suddenly 
come  very  much  alive,  bristling  with  human- 
ity, and  In  a  very  short  span  of  time,  the 
corporation  president  would  acquire  a  very 
sure  sense  of  reality — sis  weU  as  an  unlisted 
phone  number. 

Tou  see,  my  name  Is  on  about  20  million 
Insurance  policies.  If  our  service  to  our 
Insured  breaks  down — as  It  sometimes  does — 
or  If  misunderstandings  arise  that  aren't 
cleared  up  elsewhere  in  the  organization,  the 
policyholder  wlU  sometimes  look  at  the  bot- 
tom line  of  the  last  page  of  his  Insurance 
contract,  see  my  name  and  call  me.  And  If 
he  doesnt  get  me,  he  gets  one  of  my 
assistants. 

Quite  often,  be  Is  irate  and  frustrated  and 
has  carefully  marshaled  the  arguments  he  Is 
sure  he  will  need.  But  when  I  listen  to  his 
complaint,  and  if  it's  clear  to  me  that  he 
has  not  received  what  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  us,  I  apologize  to  our  customer 
and  tell  him  what  I'm  going  to  do  to  get 
things  back  on  track  for  him.  At  that  point, 
there  Is  often  stunned  silence  on  the  cus- 
tomer's end  of  the  phone  line,  and  I  some- 
times have  to  say  "hello"  two  or  three  times 
to  awaken  him  from  shock. 

Why  should  candor  and  a  desire  to  correct 
error  be  such  a  startling  experience  for  an 
American  consumer  to  encounter  in  Ameri- 
can business? 

I  have  been  told  that  these  observations 
may  make  of  me  something  of  a  pariah  In 
the  American  business  community,  but  I'll 
take  that  risk  because  I  have  great  faith  In 
the  reason  and  good  sense  of  most  business 
leaders  and  managers. 

But  Just  as  business  must  be  willing  to 
calmly  assess  what  consumerism  Is  really 
trying  to  achieve — must  be  willing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  honest  criticism  and  un- 
productive enmity — so  do  I  believe  that  It 
Is  fair  to  ask  the  American  consumer  to  look 
at  business  realistically.  It  is  no  more  senal- 
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ble  for  the  consumer  to  expect  perfection 
In  everything  he  buys  than  It  Is  for  btislness 
to  expect  consumer  acquiescence  to  all  its 
shortcomings. 

I  sense  a  kind  of  perfectionist  mood  in 
some  quarters  of  the  society,  an  irascible  in- 
tolerance for  error  of  any  kind.  This  Is  prob- 
ably a  by-product  of  our  technology  and  our 
advertising.  Too  often,  the  latter  leads  people 
to  expect  what  no  product  or  service  can 
possibly  deliver.  (I've  yet  to  see  the  marriage 
that  was  saved  by  changing  brands  of  coffee.) 

Our  technology  presents  us  with  a  more 
subtle  problem.  We've  all  hear  the  nostalgic 
comment,  "They  sure  don't  build  them  like 
they  used  to,"  and  In  some  Instances,  this 
may  be  true. 

But  there's  another  side  to  that  coin.  Not 
too  many  years  ago,  the  fairly  affluent  Amer- 
ican home  could  count  no  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  electrical  appliances.  Today,  an  inven- 
tory of  electrical  devices  in  most  American 
homes  would  total  In  the  dozens — electric 
razors,  his  and  hers;  electric  toothbrushes, 
mixers,  blenders,  fry  pans  and  broilers:  elec- 
tric can  openers;  electric  knives. 

If  the  average  appliance — when  there  were 
only  six  in  the  home— operated  six  years 
without  needing  repair,  the  customer  was 
going  to  the  serviceman  on  the  average  o? 
once  a  year.  But  If  you  have  three  dozen  ap- 
pliances In  your  home — and  many  homes 
would  have  at  least  a  dozen  more — then  you 
are  getting  something  repaired  on  the  aver- 
age of  once  every  60  days.  In  other  words, 
even  If  the  level  of  quality  Is  the  same,  your 
service  problems  have  Increased  six-fold, 
which  Is  a  pain  m  the  budget  and  elsewhere. 

Infiatlon,  as  well,  heightens  our  expecta- 
tions of  products  and  services;  the  more  you 
pay  for  something,  the  more  you  demand  of 
it. 

I  think  all  of  us — businessmen  and  their 
customers  (and  many  of  us  .are  both) — need 
to  abandon  the  cliches  we  too  often  use  in 
talking  and  thinking  about  this  thing  we 
call  "the  system."  The  businessman  some- 
times behaves  as  if  he  were  Its  sole  proprietor, 
and  the  customer  sometimes  expects  more  of 
It  than  It  can  possibly  deliver. 

At  best,  perhaps  the  system  can  only  be 
an  uneasy  partnership,  out  of  which  the  con- 
sumer can  expect  reasonable  satisfaction  and 
out  of  which  the  businessman  can  expect 
reasonable  profits. 

I  think  most  reasonable  people  would  set- 
tle for  that. 

And  I  believe  that  reasonable  people  can 
make  It  happen  Just  that  way. 


BUDGET  REFORM  NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  Issues  facing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
as  In  recent  years  Is  the  problem  of  In- 
flation. One  of  the  contributing  causes 
of  Inflation  is  quite  obviously  the  labori- 
ous budgetary  process  followed  by  the 
Congress  each  year.  In  recent  years  this 
has  become  almost  a  scandal  with  ap- 
propriations bills  being  passed,  if  at  all, 
long  past  the  deadlines  of  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

My  distinguished  colleague  in  the  other 
body.  Senator  William  Roth,  has  been  a 
consistent  champion  of  budget  reforms. 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
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Daily  Times  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  on  Oc- 
tober  2,    1973,    which   quite   forcefully 
points  out  the  problem  of  budget  reform 
and  the  need  for  Congress  to  act: 
Budget  Reform  Needed 

Delaware's  Sen.  Wllllain  Both  Is  the  latest 
to  add  to  the  cry  In  Congress  for  budget  re- 
form. In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Senate,  he 
decried  the  shoclclng  news  that  "Confess  had 
authorized  and  the  executive  had  spent  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  more  than  the  fed- 
eral tax  system  had  provided  for  the  treasury 
In  the  past  four  years." 

Sen.  Roth  made  a  telling  point  when  he 
added  that  If  nothing  Is  done  this  year,  then 
the  Inefficiencies  will  be  perpetuated  for  yet 
another  budget  cycle.  The  reason  Is  that  Con- 
gress will  then  be  In  the  throes  of  getting 
Itself  re-elected.  That's  a  time  when  spending 
on  partisan  points  of  view  Is  at  Its  worst. 

The  budget  control  bUl  Is  S.  1641.  It  would 
create  a  congressional  office  concerned  only 
with  budgetary  matters  and  would  provide 
for  a  master  plan  of  spending  and  revenues 
by  deciding  early  in  the  session  on  priorities. 
From  It  would  emerge  a  total  budget,  with 
spending  geared  to  revenue. 

Complex  a  Job  though  It  may  be,  it  offers 
this  nation's  only  hope  of  arresting  the  very 
serious  inflationary  slide  now  threatening  to 
carry  our  money  Into  oblivion. 

In  that  one  hundred  billion  dollars  spent 
In  the  past  four  years  without  revenue  to 
match  was  the  so-called  revenue  sharing 
money.  It  went  on  the  national  debt  to  be 
paid  by  our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 
They  should  have  called  it  debt  shtulng. 
That's  what  It  is — more  debt. 


PUTNAM   COUNTY   CREATES   FIRST 
FLORIDA  BICENTENNIAL  PARK 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  rLORioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  dedication  on 
plans  for  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration is  truly  exemplified  in  the  effort 
of  the  citizens  of  Crescent  City,  Fla.,  in 
their  creation  of  Florida's  first  Bicenten- 
nial park. 

I  attended  the  dedication  of  this  park 
and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  obvious  de- 
votion of  these  people  to  our  country. 
Their  willingness  to  put  forth  the  neces- 
sary effort  to  create  the  park  is  very 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Palatka  Daily  News : 

Putnam  County  can  claim  the  first  Bicen- 
tennial Park  In  Florida — and,  perhaps,  in  the 
nation.  This  claim  Is  significant  In  two  ways. 
One  Is  that  the  "first"  of  any  series  of  parks, 
institutions  or  activities  of  a  movement  can 
become  historically  meaningful.  Another  Is 
that  the  park  dedication  can  give  some  Im- 
petus to  the  national  Bicentennial  observance 
that  has  been  slow  In  getting  underway. 

Here,  at  Crescent  City,  small  city  of  beauty 
and  age,  the  Bicentennial  to  be  celebrated 
In  1976  has  visual  recognition.  The  people 
of  Crescent  City  and  Action  "76,  Putnam 
County's  Bicentennial  committee,  have  made 
It  evident  that  they  strongly  support  the  ob- 
servance of  this  nation's  200th  birthday. 

What  Is  probably  the  most  slgpnlflcant  of  all 
about  the  park,  named  for  Thomas  Dexter 
Is  that  It  follows  the  American  tradition  of 
incorporating  Individuals  and  government. 
Creation  of  the  parks  brought  together,  in  a 
real  display  of  cooperation,  white  and  black 
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residents  of  the  community,  local,  county, 
state  and  national  government  and  the  bene- 
factor who  supplied  the  sand  to  create  a 
beach  at  Lake  Stella  and  funds.  All  of  this 
was  not  pre-planning  for  a  Bicentennial  park, 
but  It  was  the  natural  course  of  dreams 
and  plans  of  the  people  of  Crescent  City, 
which  makes  the  large  scale  drawing  together 
of  individuals,  clubs  and  representatives  of 
government  even  more  meaningful.  The 
beach's  dedication  as  a  Bicentennial  Park 
crowned  their  achievement. 

All  of  Putnam  County  can  share  in  the 
pride  of  Crescent  City  In  having  this  state's 
first  Bicentennial  park.  The  Florida  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  also  Is  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
rejoice  with  me  in  this  fine  achievement 
by  a  community  that  recognizes  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  folks  who  really 
believe  in  this  Nation  work  together. 


FIRST  POLISH  IMMIGRANTS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    ICASSACHtrSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  join  with  Mr.  Derwinski,  my  col- 
leagues, and  Americans  of  every  descent, 
in  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Polish  immigrants 
to  America,  and  the  beginning  of  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  American  history. 

In  1607,  the  first  settlement  of  colon- 
ists in  America  was  founded  at  James- 
town. Sent  by  the  Virginia  Company  to 
develop  supplies  of  lumber  and  wood 
products  for  export  to  England,  the  ad- 
venturous colonists  had  little  notion  of 
what  life  in  the  American  wilds  would  be 
like.  The  pioneers  bravely  faced  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  wilderness,  but  the  difficul- 
ties they  confronted  were  nearly  too 
much  for  them.  The  colonists  leader, 
John  Smith,  appealed  to  the  Virginia 
Company  to  send  skilled  workmen  to  res- 
cue their  settlement. 

Among  those  sent  as  an  answer  to 
Smith's  appeal  were  five  Polish  artisans. 
Determined  to  set  the  colony  back  on 
Its  feet,  the  artisans  started  organizing 
a  variety  of  manufacturing  operations. 
They  built  a  glass  furnace,  erected  a  saw 
mill,  and  organized  the  production  of 
soap,  pitch,  and  other  necessary  articles. 
With  the  assistance  of  their  Polish  mem- 
bers, the  first  American  pioneers  were 
able  to  avert  the  abandonment  of  James- 
town. 

The  settlers  of  Jamestown  demon- 
strated that  the  American  wilderness 
could  be  tamed.  Their  successes  en- 
couraged the  British  to  invest  heavily  in 
their  American  colonies.  The  British  sea- 
board outposts  flourished  and  developed 
a  style  of  life  of  their  own.  When  that 
life  style  was  threatened  by  the  acts  of 
the  British  Government  under  George 
the  Tlhrd,  the  Polish  people  once  again 
offered  their  assistance. 

At  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  Con- 
tinental army  was  little  more  than  a 
loose  collection  of  untrained  militia.  Its 
commander,  Gen.  George  Washington, 
sorely   needed    experienced    soldiers    to 
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train  his  men  and  lead  them  into  battle. 
Veterans  of  the  Polish  stniggle  for  inde- 
pendence came  to  offer  their  services  to 
Washington.  Among  the  foremost  of 
these  men  was  Casimir  Pulaski. 

When  he  came  to  America,  Pulaski 
worked  furiously  to  assist  Washington  in 
whipping  the  irregulars  into  shape.  The 
success  of  his  labors  won  him  a  commis- 
sion as  a  general  in  the  American  Army. 
General  Pulaski's  forces  fought  valiantly 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  their  ef- 
forts contributed  greatly  to  the  eventual 
American  victory.  Tragically,  Piilaskl 
was  never  able  to  celebrate  that  victory: 
he  died  during  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

Soon  we  will  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  this  Nation's  birth.  Through- 
out those  200  years,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  national,  economic,  and  re- 
ligious backgroimds,  worked  together  to 
build  a  great  society.  The  Polish  people, 
sweating  in  the  mills  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago,  electioneering  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  pursuing  In 
all  parts  of  our  lands  the  freedom-loving 
ideals  of  their  past,  are  an  important 
part  of  those  millions.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  their  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, they  deserve  our  congratulations  and 
our  thanks. 


OILMAN       SUPPORT3      IMMEDIATE 
CEASE-FIRE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing tomorrow  a  resolution  calling 
upon  Congress  to  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  end  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  and  bring  peace  to  that  area. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  recent  years,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  tragic  outburst  of 
violence  in  the  Middle  East.  This  sense- 
less war  has  already  engulfed  all  of  the 
Middle  East  anu  threatens  to  involve  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  a  major  conflict. 

Today's  reported  bombing  of  a  foreign 
embassy  in  Damascus  further  emphasizes 
the  danger  that  this  volatile  situation 
presents — the  danger  of  this  v,ar  escalat- 
ing into  a  worldwide  conflict  among 
major  powers. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  East  reminds 
us  that  this  recurrent  warfare  only  ag- 
gravates already  delica'^e  issues,  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  more  violence  in  the 
future — prospects  all  reasonable  men 
find  abhorrent. 

Accordingly,  this  resolution  calls  upon 
Congress  to  support  the  President  in  his 
endeavors  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  return  to  the  border  lines  existing 
prior  to  the  outbreak.  This  is  a  laudable 
approach  to  this  prolonged  conflict.  It 
will  provide  an  atmosphere  of  stability  so 
bady  needed  if  we  are  ever  to  see  tho  end 
of  bloodshed  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  setting  the  stage  for  a  long  lasting 
peace,  first  through  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  then  by  way  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  issues. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 8  the  Nation  observed  Columbus  Day 
in  honor  of  the  daring  man  whom  we 
credit  with  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  It  Is  Indeed  appropriate  that  we 
now  celebrate  this  occasion  along  with 
other  national  observances  commemo- 
rating important  events  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

For  many  years  the  Italian  American 
community  was  active  in  trying  to  have 
Columbus  Day  considered  a  national 
holiday,  and  certainly  they  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  was  by  birth  Italian. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  Isabela  la  Catollca,  who 
gave  Columbus  the  resources  he  needed 
to  carry  out  this  great  adventure,  and 
that  it  was  primarily  due  to  her  inter- 
est and  foresight  that  the  voyage  was 
ever  begim  in  the  first  place.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, then,  that  throughout  Latin 
America  the  practice  of  observing  El  DIa 
de  Col6n  has  been  in  effect  for  as  long  as 
one  can  recall. 

This  day  is  also  referred  to  in  Latin 
American  countries,  and  among  the 
Spanish -speaking  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  El  DIa  de  la  Raza,  which  might 
be  roughly  translated  as  "The  Day  of 
Our  Race."  Beyond  the  outward  mani- 
festations given  in  parades  and  feasting 
lies  the  greater  significance  of  the  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  and  the  joy  of  shar- 
ing a  common  origin.  Although  many 
races  came  together  to  form  what  we 
now  know  as  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple, we  are  constantly  reminded  that  it 
was  the  Spanish  language,  in  particular, 
that  brought  a  certain  cohesiveness  that 
bound  these  groups  together  in  a  com- 
munity spirit.  Today,  with  the  large 
Latin  community  which  has  sprung  up 
in  this  coimtry  due  to  periods  of  heavy 
immigration  from  various  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  the  language  still  causes 
the  Spanish  speaking  to  maintain  close 
ties  with  the  mother  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  occasion, 
which  Is  a  joyful  one  in  so  many  ways, 
also  causes  us  to  reflect  upon  the  sta- 
tistics which  indicate  that  the  Spanish 
speaking  in  the  United  States  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  achieving  equality 
with  the  average  American.  While  most 
of  us  came  here  expecting  a  land  of  great 
opportunity,  many  of  us  have  never  en- 
joyed the  tremendous  resources  which 
set  this  country  apart  as  a  center  of 
power  and  leadership  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. 

The  present  administration,  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  woefully  remiss  in  pro- 
viding programs  to  alleviate  the  poverty 
that  affects  large  numbers  of  our  people, 
and  they  have  even  acted  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  Federal  aid  that  could  have 
helped  to  remedy  our  plight.  President 
Nixon  has  recently  made  it  known  that 
he  hopes  to  better  his  relations  with  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  begin  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  especially  re- 
member the  campaign  promises  he  made 
to  the  Spanish  speaking  community,  and 
that  he  will  be  receptive  to  legislation 
aimed  at  creating  and  fimdlng  programs 
in  the  areas  of  bilingual  education  and 
bilingual  manpower  training.  After  all, 
Americans  have  always  promoted  the  be- 
lief that  education  is  the  key  to  success, 
but  education  which  disregards  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  linguistically  different 
child  or  adult  Is  worthless. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  set  a  new  mile- 
stone in  providing  better  opportunities 
for  non-English  speaking  Americans 
with  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  The  present  administration  has 
crippled  this  important  legislation  by 
failing  to  fund  It  at  its  authorized  levels. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  request  for 
bilingual  education  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year  was  less  than  one-third  the  $135 
million  authorization. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  on  September  26  of 
this  year,  the  Bilingual  Job  Training  Act 
of  1973.  This  act  would  authorize  the  La- 
bor Department  to  grant  assistance  to 
States,  local  public  schools,  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  to  support 
the  establishment  and  implementation 
of  bilingual  job  training  programs.  It 
would  also  provide  grants  for  training 
teachers  and  developing  materials  to  be 
used  In  these  programs.  Considering  that 
the  average  median  income  of  Spanish- 
speaking  families  is  almost  $3,000  below 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  that  one 
out  of  every  five  adults  of  Spanish- 
speaking  background  has  completed  less 
than  5  years  of  formal  education,  that 
the  jobless  rate  among  the  Puerto  Ricsm 
community  in  New  York  City  was  re- 
cently mesisured  at  6.7  percent — as  com- 
pared with  4  percent  for  all  whites  in 
the  city  during  the  same  period — ^It  Is 
obvious  that  a  real  need  for  such  an  act 
exists. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  simply  en- 
courage my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
keep  in  mind,  as  you  join  in  celebrating 
Columbus  Day,  that  Spanish  money 
made  this  event  possible  and  that  the 
large  Spanish-speaking  community  now 
present  in  this  country  deserve  a  little 
something  in  return.  I  believe  the  an- 
swer to  all  our  problems  can  be  found 
in  programs  and  legl-slatlon  which  pro- 
mote equal  opportimlty  for  an  adequate 
education  and  proper  training. 
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THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 
BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


A  REQUEST  FOR  OFFICIAL  LEAVE 
FOR  CONGRESSMAN  FREY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  placed 
on  the  Speaker's  desk  a  request  for  offi- 
cial leave  of  absence  for  Mr.  Frey,  of 
Florida.  During  this  week,  Mr.  F^ey  is 
in  Vienna  to  see  firsthand  the  problems 
caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration camps  there.  He  is  also  visiting 
Israel,  discussing  matters  relating  to  So- 
viet Jewry  emigration  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest  with  leaders  of  that 
nation. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  placing  another  article 
concerning  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
on's activities  in  the  area  of  behavioral 
modification  in  the  Record.  I  feel  that  it 
is  most  important  that  my  colleagues  be 
made  aware  of  these  activities. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Nov.  6, 
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Thi  Dangers  or  "Curing"  Inmates 

(By  Dr.  Peter  R.  Breggln  and  PhU  Stanford) 

Without  any  fanfare,  In  fact,  very  quietly 
for  a  federal  project  of  such  consequence, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  begun  con- 
struction near  Butner,  N.C,  on  something 
called  the  Behavioral  Research  Center.  Work 
on  the  new  facility,  which,  it  appears,  will 
be  a  cross  between  a  prison  and  a  human 
laboratory,  began  last  June.  It  Is  scheduled 
to  be  ready  for  operation  in  early  1074. 

A  handout  from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  says 
the  center  "wlU  be  a  unique  faculty  In  the 
Federal  correctional  system."  It  will  be  run 
by  psychiatrists  and  will  experiment  with 
the  "treatment  and  management  of  various 
types  of  offenders."  Programs  developed  at 
the  center  wlU  then  be  adopted  at  other 
federal  prisons. 

In  other  words,  the  Behavioral  Research 
Center  Is  not  Just  another  expensive  penal 
Institution;  It  represents  a  new  direction  for 
the  entire  federal  program. 

The  bureau's  release  describes  the  ad- 
vanced technology  that  will  go  Into  the  $12.5 
million  center:  "Instead  of  a  traditional  m- 
stltutlon,  the  faclUty  wUl  have  a  more  psy- 
chologlcaUy  pleasing  character.  .  .  .  Rather 
than  guard  towers,  underground  electronic 
detection  systems  together  with  a  mobile 
vehicular  patrol  will  be  used  for  more  effec- 
tive perimeter  security.  Special  windows  of 
special  plastic  and  glass  laminate  with  a 
built-in  alarm  will  furnish  better  and  more 
economical  security  as  well  as  providing  a 
better  therapeutic  environment." 

The  principal  activity  of  the  center  will  be 
the  "behavlpr  modification  program."  Re- 
searchers will  attempt  to  devise  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  programs  for  various  "sub- 
groups of  offenders."  Listed  as  examples  of 
the  subgroups  that  will  be  studied  are  social 
minorities,  alcoholics,  violent  and  passive 
prisoners.  Norman  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  says  that  Butner  wUl  be 
tor  the  prisoner  "who  has  emotional  problems 
but  Is  nevertheless  still  legally  sane,  that  he 
says  a  group  comprises  15  percent  of  the 
prison  population.  Carlson  says  the  inmates 
at  Butner  will  "not  necesarily  be  volunteers." 

The  behavior  modification  program  wUl  In- 
clude about  190  persons,  referred  from  federal 
win  be  at  Butner  for  a  period  of  Intensive 
study  and  treatment  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  cf  correctional  program  Is  ef- 
fective with  each  type  of  offender.  Presum- 
ably, they  win  be  kept  In  the  low,  white 
buildings  with  skylights,  labeled  in  the 
architect's  drawing  as  "Behavior  Modification 
Units." 

There  wUl  also  be  a  "mental  health  pro- 
gram" for  about  130  young  men.  women  and 
adult  men.  "The  obectlve  of  (this)  research 
program  will  be  to  develop  and  Implement 
Intensive  treatment  approaches  for  mentally 
disturbed  patients  who  constitute  a  manage- 
ment problem,"  the  release  says.  "The  treat- 
ment effort  will  attempt  to  stabilize  these 
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special  cases  so  they  can  be  retvimed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  sending  Institution 
to  resume  their  correctional  treatment." 

Beyond  such  brocwi  statements  of  purpose, 
however,  Information  about  the  new  Behav- 
ioral Research  Center  is  hard  to  get.  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Le Vinson,  chief  Qgychlatrlst  for  the 
bureau,  was  particularly  sketchy  In  his  re- 
plies. LevlnBon  said  he  hoped  that  Butner 
"would  devise  more  effective  ways  of  pro- 
gramming" the  more  difficult  prisoners. 
"Some  behavior  programs  are  particularly 
appropriate,"  he  said,  although  he  dldnt 
know  what  they  would  be.  "Maybe  some 
drugs,  too,"  said  Dr.  Levlnson. 

Although  the  Behavioral  Research  Center 
will  be  new  to  the  federal  prison  system — 
and  totally  unprecedented  in  its  scope — It  Is 
not  the  first  of  Its  kind  anywhere.  There  are 
a  few  state  prisons  operated  on  the  same 
general  principles  that  will  be  eniployed  at 
Butner.  So  at  least  we  have  an  Idea  of  what 
to  expect. 

The  worst  abuses  of  prisoners  take  place 
In  exactly  those  prisons  where  psychiatrists 
have  the  most  Influence,  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center  at  VacaviUe  and  the 
Patuxent  Institution  in  Maryland.  This  hap- 
pens because  customary  constitutional  safe- 
guards, at  best  flimsy  In  a  prison,  are  com- 
pletely shattered  vmder  the  guise  of  "treating 
the  patient"  rather  than  "punishing  the 
prisoner."  Enectroshock,  psychosurgery  and 
massive  drug  dosing  are  permitted  as  treat- 
ments when  they  would  be  clearly  "cruel  and 
unusual"  If  evaluated  as  punishments. 

Similarly,  the  length  of  a  man's  sentence 
Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  physician  rather 
than  to  the  narrow  limits  of  determined  sen- 
tencing, a  direct  evasion  of  due  process  and 
the  rule  of  law  under  the  guise  of  treatment. 

Even  in  ordinary  prisons,  psychiatrists  pro- 
vide leverage  In  inmate  control  through  the 
use  of  electroshock  and  massive  drug  dos- 
s^es.  Electroshock  and  massive  "tranquiliza- 
tion"  produce  temporary  lobotomles.  pacify- 
ing the  prisoner  by  blunting  his  emotions. 
Phenothlazlne  drugs  like  Thorazine,  Mellaril, 
Stelazlne  and  Prolixin  also  produce  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  nervous  system — a  virtual 
chemical  straitjacket  indistinguishable  from 
severe  Parkinson's  Disease. 

At  Vacavllle  in  California  prison  officials 
have  tried  brain  surgery,  electroshock  and 
an  assortment  of  drug  "therapies."  In  Feb- 
ruary the  Washington  Post  disclosed  that 
three  prisoners  had  already  been  operated  on. 
The  Post  also  revealed  an  exchange  of  letters 
showing  that  the  prison  was  making  plans 
with  the  University  of  California  Medical 
Hospitals  for  an  expanded  program  of  psy- 
chosurgery on  Violent  Inmates,  The  plans 
for  more  psychosurgery  have  now  been  halt- 
ed, at  least  temporarily.  The  other  programs 
continue  unabated. 

One  of  these  programs,  found  not  Just  in 
California  but  In  prisons  throughout  the 
country,  is  aversive  conditioning.  In  this 
"treatment"  the  prisoner  Is  Injected  with 
drugs  that  cause  violent  nausea  or  paralysis 
of  the  entire  body,  during  which  time  he  is 
told  that  he  should  Improve  his  behavior. 
Aversive  therapy  Is  what  the  prison  officials 
In  "Clockwork  Orange"  used  when  they  tried 
to  cure  Alex  of  his  violent  behavior. 

At  the  Patuxent  Institution  In  Maryland, 
which  Is  widely  considered  a  model  rehabili- 
tative prison,  conditions  are  so  bad  that  the 
courts  recently  threatened  prison  officials, 
including  psychiatrists,  with  contempt  of 
court  if  they  failed  to  establish  basic  pro- 
cedural and  humanitarian  reforms. 

This  combined  mental  health  and  prison 
facility — for  prisoners  who  are  legally  sane 
but  are  Judged  to  suffer  from  an  antisocial 
behavioral  disorder — combines  the  worst  of 
both  worlds.  Inmates  who  may  have  been 
sentenced  originally  to  one  or  two  years  can 
be  imprisoned  Indefinitely,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
psychiatrist's  Judgment.  Cruel  punishments 
are  disguised  as  treatments. 
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In  one  notorious  case  prisoners  were  tied 
down  and  left  in  prolonged  solitary  confine- 
ment in  totally  dark  cells.  Prison  officials  ex- 
plained this  away  as  "negative  reinforcement 
therapy."  Even  hospital  officials  can  claim 
only  a  10  percent  "cure"  rate  since  1956,  and 
the  prisoners  themselves  have  fought  In  the 
courts  for  transfer  to  ordinary  prisons. 

In  general,  Inmates  In  prisons  and  mental 
hospitals  are  aware  that  most  psychiatric 
"treatment"  really  alms  at  pacifying  the  In- 
dividual by  reducing  blm  to  a  lower  level  of 
awareness  and  activity. 

Jessica  Mltford's  Investigation  (for  The 
AUantlc  Monthly  of  March  1971)  of  the  Cali- 
fornia prisons  was  entitled,  quite  aptly, 
"Kind  and  Usual  Punishments  in  California." 

Miss  Mltford  was  apptilled  by  the  mental 
and  physical  brutality  that  took  place  there 
under  the  name  of  scientific  benevolence. 
Most  of  the  supposed  reforms,  she  found, 
were  actually  a  matter  of  redefinition: 
"Prison /correcttona  J  facilUy,  prisoner/ in- 
mate, guard/correcftonaZ  offlccT,  initial  lock- 
up/Retention  and  Guidance  Center,  solitary 
conflnement/ad/ttstTnent  center,  or  better 
yet,  meditation  cell." 

Actually,  most  of  us  are  used  to  these 
euphemisms  by  now,  and  no  one  Is  really  con- 
fused. But  in  the  more  advanced  prison-hos- 
pitals the  word  games  t>ecome  more  ingeni- 
ous. A  correctional  facility  becomes  a  Medical 
Facility  or  an  Institution  or  a  hospital,  an 
Inmate  becomes  a  patient,  a  guard  becomes 
a  therapist,  and  solitary  confinement  Is  no 
longer  even  a  meditation  cell,  but  as  at  Pa- 
tuxent, negative  reinforcement.  As  Dr. 
Thomas  Szasz  has  pomted  out,  the  problem 
Is  largely  a  matter  of  Improper  definition. 

There  Is  currently  a  bill  before  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly  to  abolish  Patuxent. 
It  has  an  excellent  chance  to  pass  because  it 
has  such  broad  appeal — not  only  to  civil  lib- 
ertarians but  to  legislators  who  watch  tax 
dollars.  Last  fiscal  year  the  operating  cost  at 
Patuxent  was  $9,600  per  prisoner,  more  than 
twice  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  state  {>enl- 
tentlary.  The  results,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
institution's  own  figures,  make  Patuxent  a 
poor  Investment  by  almost  any  standard  ex- 
cept as  a  center  of  employment  opportunities 
for  marginal  psychiatrists. 

There  Is,  of  course,  one  difference  between 
the  Behavioral  Research  Center  and  Patuxent 
and  Vacavllle,  and  that  should  be  mentioned. 
Pattixent  and  Vacavllle  both  have  indetermi- 
nate sentences  and  the  center  doesn't. 

In  other  words,  once  a  person  Is  sent  to  Pa- 
tuxent he  doesn't  get  out  until  the  psychia- 
trists In  charge  say  he  is  "cured."  But  even 
this  difference  may  not  be  long  lasting.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  has  called  for  a  penal 
system  in  which  "the  guilty  defendant  could 
be  committed  by  the  trial  Judge  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  government  for  an  Indeterminate 
period  for  such  medical  treatment,  psychi- 
atric therapy,  discipline,  and  vocational 
training  as  would  help  him  and  rehabUltate 
and  restore  him  to  a  useful  life." 

It  would  be  something  more  than  Ironic  If, 
Just  as  the  people  of  Maryland  may  be  get- 
ting rid  of  Patuxent,  the  federal  government 
Is  about  to  start  a  similar — but  much  big- 
ger— program  of  Its  own.  There  are  clearly 
many  questions  to  be  answered  about  what 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  doing  down  In 
Butner,  N.C. 
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WILLIAM  ELKINS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or  CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  June  an  extraordinary  event  took 
place  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  election  of 


Tom  Bradley  as  mayor.  With  his  election, 
a  Negro  became  the  head  of  the  Nation's 
third  largest  city. 

For  the  past  3  months  I  have  noted 
with  pride  and  pleasure  the  caliber  of 
men  and  women  Mayor  Bradley  has 
managed  to  gather  around  him  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  city  of  3  mil- 
lion people.  I  am  especially  delighted  with 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  Elklns 
as  executive  assistant  to  Mayor  Bradley. 

Mr.  Elklns  has  a  distinguished  record 
of  community  service  for  more  than  25 
years,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Henderson  Com- 
munity Center;  a  member,  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center;  a  member,  board  of  directors. 
Southern  Leadership  Conference,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Second 
Baptist  Church  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Elklns  has  been  a  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  probation  officer,  then  in  1967  he 
became  executive  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Countywlde  Teen  Post  program, 
a  federally  funded  program  serving  more 
than  20,000  socially,  culturally,  emotion- 
ally, and  educationally  deprived  young 
people  in  the  city  and  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  program  is  now  staffed  by  131  pro- 
fessional workers  and  supported  by  a 
coimtywlde  network  of  teen  councils 
and  adult  advisory  groups.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  teen  post  program  is  a 
direct  result  of  Mr.  Elklns'  inspiration 
and  leadership,  which  he  is  now  trans- 
ferring to  his  new  administrative  post  in 
our  city. 

Mr.  Elkins  has  written  and  developed 
many  formats  for  drug  prevention,  stu- 
dent leadership,  counseling,  and  gang 
activity  control. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  like  William  Elkins 
in  such  a  sensitive  and  important  posi- 
tion. 


HOLY  DAY  OF  YOM  KIPPUR  MAR- 
RED BY  OUTBREAK  OF  HOSTILI- 
TIES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, millions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world  were  preparing  to  observe  the 
solemn  Holy  Day  of  Yom  Klppur,  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Yet  this  highest  of  holy 
days  was  marred  by  the  news  that  re- 
newed outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Israel,  Egypt  and  Syria  had  commenced 
plunging  the  Middle  East  into  full-scale 
warfare. 

It  seems  there  is  a  touch  of  tragic  irony 
about  the  beginnings  of  major  wars  in 
this  century.  One  can  think  back  to  a 
tranquil  Sunday  afternoon  in  December 
1941,  when  millions  of  Americans  sud- 
denly found  themselves  throtvn  Into  the 
clutches  of  war  when  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  Now  32  years  later, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  similarly  tranquil, 
and  reflective  day,  the  world  finds  itself 
once  again  shocked  and  alarmed  over  the 
onset  of  still  another  war. 
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Many  experts  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  had  predicted  that  re- 
newed confiicts  would  occur  between  the 
rival  factions  In  the  Middle  East.  Yet 
they  as  well  as  the  world  were  stunned, 
not  only  by  the  timing  but  the  intensity 
of  the  battles.  By  the  time  that  Saturday 
ended,  there  was  little  doubt  that  It  was 
war  In  the  Middle  East. 

Where  do  the  prospects  for  an  equita- 
ble solution  He?  They  do  not  exist  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  has  shown  a  con- 
tinued aversion  toward  acting  responsi- 
bly with  the  questions  of  the  Middle  East. 
Where  the  solution  does  lie  Is  with  the 
United  States  and  Ru.ssia,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  combatant  nations. 
It  is  only  through  honest  discussion  vdth 
a  genuine  concern  for  peace.  Irrespective 
of  who  might  be  right  or  wrong  In  this 
conflict,  can  the  super-powers  even  hope 
to  attain  a  durable  peace  for  the  Middle 
East.  The  establishment  of  this  peace 
could  serve  as  the  first  real  application 
of  the  detente  policy  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  which  this  admin- 
istration has  spent  so  much  time  pro- 
moting. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  our  two  great 
powers  to  give  the  matter  of  the  Middle 
East  immediate  attention.  The  longer  the 
hostilities  are  allowed  to  continue,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  bring  these 
warring  factions  together.  I  urge  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  to  immediately  take  steps 
to  begin  constructive  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians aimed  at  bringing  about  not  only 
a  cease-fire  for  now,  but  a  lasting  period 
of  peace  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
world. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SMALL 
FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  Friday.  October  4,  1973, 
Washington  Post  illustrates  the  eco- 
nomic crunch  small  farmers  are  finding 
themselves  in.  Particularly  cogent  Is  the 
argument  that  Colleen  Gtelsinger  makes 
that  agriculture  Is  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation.  I  would  like  to  Include  this  com- 
ment on  the  difficulties  of  farming  in  to- 
day's economy  in  the  Record: 

A  VoicB  Prom  the  Small  FAMn.T  Pabm 

Even  In  Iowa  we  know  about  The  Post  and 
Its  efforts  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  this  foul 
administration's  tactics  .  .  .  Watergate,  grain 
deals,  etc..  etc.  It  seems  It  takes  the  news- 
papers to  get  the  Congress  on  the  ball. 

I  am  a  very  small  cog  In  American  agri- 
culture, and  the  dealings  with  the  govern- 
ment are  more  frustrating  than  the  long 
hours  and  hard  work  which  make  up  my  life. 
The  government  and  the  big  city  consumers 
are  pushing  agriculture  In  the  hands  of  big 
business  and  speculators  in  the  markets. 
Small  farmers  can  see  that  this  will  not  lead 
to  lower  prices  In  the  long  run.  If  big  busi- 
ness gets  the  land  it  wUl  mean  high  labor 
costs,  and  also  labor  will  not  have  the  indi- 
vidual pride  In  doing  a  good  Job  of  farming. 
We  are  a  small  cattle  feeder,  about  400-500 
which  means  a  24-hour -a -day  Job,  seven  days 
a  week  all  year  long.  No  vacations  because 
someone  else  feeding  cattle  can  get  them  off 
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feed  or  founder  them  or  not  catch  the  sick 
ones  In  time  to  treat  them.  Living  this  life 
makes  us  wonder  how  someone  can  sit  in 
their  big  office  and  speculate  in  the  cattle 
market  and  make  money  we  dont  even 
dream  of  having;  buying  and  seUlng  cattle 
they  dont  have  and  probably  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  a  steer  or  heifer.  But 
they  control  the  price  of  our  cattle  and  our 
living. 

The  government  recently  put  a  3  per  cent 
tax  on  Canada's  buying  our  cattle  which  we 
wind  up  paying  in  the  long  run.  But  they  are 
allowing  the  shipment  of  fertUlzer  out  of  the 
country  which  will  make  us  really  pay  next 
year.  As  far  as  farmers  are  concerned  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  strictly  for  the 
administration's  propaganda  purposes.  All 
year  they  have  forecast  record  crops;  when 
harvest  Is  here  watch  the  record  fall.  Just  by 
talking  with  people  traveling  through  the 
country  and  reading  of  the  mUllons  of  acres 
flooded  this  year,  farmers  have  a  much  closer 
estimate  than  the  Agriculture  Department. 

What  I'm  getting  at  Is  the  seemingly  for- 
gotten fact  that  agriculture  Is  the  backbone 
of  this  nation,  whether  the  government  or 
the  city  pec^le  want  to  admit  it  or  not.  And 
it's  hard  to  figure  out  why  the  government 
seems  to  always  be  working  against  us  and 
the  city  people  have  very  low  opinions  of  us, 
I  Just  wish  that  something  could  be  done  to 
change  this  kind  of  thinking  before  It's  too 
late  and  the  country  finds  out  that  the  small 
family  farm  was  the  best  way. 

COLLEEV    OnStNGES. 

LiKN  Gbove.  Iowa. 
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by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Scott  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Biester  and  myself  In 
the  House.  TTiank  you. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  FOR  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

op    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  reintroduced  H.R.  10224,  a  bill  to 
extend  public  financing  to  Senate  and 
House  elections.  The  bill  is  Identical  to 
the  bill  I  Introduced  in  the  House  on 
September  12.  1973 — and  the  bill  Intro- 
duced m  the  Senate  by  Senators  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Hugh  Scott  on  July  31, 
1973 — with  one  minor  technical  change. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  a  floor  of  $50,000— rather  than 
$90.000 — of  campaign  funds  for  major 
party  House  candidates.  This  is  to  say, 
a  major  party  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  bill,  would 
be  -"ntitled  to  receive  $50,000  or  an 
amount  based  on  the  average  expenditure 
per  voter  in  the  two  preceding  elections 
In  the  district,  whichever  Is  greater. 

This  minor  change  was  introduced  to 
eliminate  any  differences  between  my 
bill  and  Representative  Biester's  bill  and 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject.  The  figure  of 
$50,000  is  only  a  suggestion,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  a  figure  agreeable  to  all  can  be 
worked  out  on  the  fioor  or  In  conference. 

The  need  to  reform  the  financing  of 
our  political  campaigns  remains  as 
great  as  ever.  Minor  differences  in  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  alloted  to  can- 
didates should  not  stanc".  in  the  way  of 
the  goal  of  removing  the  damaging  influ- 
ences of  money  from  our  electoral  sys- 
tem. I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  en- 
dorse and  cosponsor  the  proposal  made 


COLUMBUS  DAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colum- 
bus Day,  the  annual  celebration  that 
only  recently  became  a  national  holiday, 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  pay  a 
twofold  tribute:  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and  to  the  many  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian descent  who  have  contributed  to  the 
strength  and  advancement  of  our  Nation. 

In  today's  world  of  Impressive  tech- 
nology, of  Instant  communications  and 
shrinking  distances,  when  the  highway 
known  as  the  Atlantic  is  crossed  by  hun- 
dreds of  ships  of  commerce,  traversed  by 
jets  in  hours  and  by  spacecraft  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes,  It  takes  a  leap  of  Imagina- 
tion to  stand  where  Columbus  stood 
when  he  embarked  on  history's  most  im- 
portant voyage  481  years  ago.  As  far  as 
men  then  knew,  the  ocean  to  the  west 
of  Europe  had  no  end  point,  Unsailed, 
uncharted,  the  ocean  was  regarded  with 
awe  and  superstition.  To  observers  on 
the  shore  of  Palos  de  la  Frontera,  it  must 
have  seemed  the  most  courageous — and 
foolhardy — spectacle  of  their  lives  when, 
on  that  August  day  in  1492,  three  tiny 
ships,  like  bobbing  corks  on  a  vast  pond, 
set  sail  toward  the  grey  horizon. 

Columbus,  almost  alone,  had  an  idea, 
and  alone  he  had  the  determination  to 
prove  the  idea  correct.  His  determination 
weathered  years  of  hardship,  ridicule, 
rebuff  and  disappointment.  We  like  to 
think  of  the  persevering  Individual  as  a 
distinctly  American  character,  but  It  was 
the  great  Italian  explorer  who  set  the 
precedent. 

Yet,  we  can  claim  that  quality  of  per- 
.severance  as  distinctly  American  with 
considerable  justification.  For  beyond  the 
shores  touched  by  Columbus  lay  virgin 
forests,  steep  mountains,  rivers,  vast 
plains,  and  deserts.  All  had  to  be  ex- 
plored and  their  resources  harnessed  so 
that  a  new  civilization  could  arise.  In 
that  portion  of  the  New  World  that  be- 
came the  United  States  of  America,  the 
greatest  political  experiment  in  history 
would  take  place.  This  was  a  land  for 
men  and  women  of  dreams  and  deter- 
mination, spiritual  sons  and  daughters 
of  Columbus.  In  time  they  came  from 
every  comer  of  the  earth,  moving  our 
Nation  forward,  diversifying  and  enrich- 
ing our  culture. 

The  countrymen  of  Columbus  were 
among  the  first  and  most  important  to 
aid  in  this  noble  undertaking.  Giovanni 
and  Sebastlano  Caboto — John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot — sailed  as  far  north  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and 
subsequently  traveled  southward  along 
the  New  England  coast.  Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razano  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York  and 
came  upon  Manhattan  nearly  a  century 
before  It  was  sighted  by  Henrik  Hudson. 
North  and  South  America  were  named 
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for  Amerigo  Vespucci  whose  explorations 
of  the  coasts  of  both  continents  provided 
the  detailed  Information  upon  which 
many  early  maps  were  based. 

In  1539  an  Italian  friar,  Marco  da 
Nizza,  led  Coronado's  expedition  beyond 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Into  the  area  that 
Is  today  the  State  of  Kansas.  Enrico 
Tontl  accompanied  La  Salle  on  his  ex- 
ploratlor\s  of  the  Mississippi,  while  early 
In  the  18th  century  Alfonso  Tontl  as- 
sisted In  the  foimdlng  of  Detroit,  which 
he  subsequently  served  as  Governor. 

Italians  were  not  only  among  the  great 
explorers  of  the  New  World,  they  were 
also  among  its  earliest  settlers.  The 
Italian  Influence  was  felt  keenly  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland.  Within  10  years 
of  the  time  that  16  skilled  Venetian  glass- 
workers  established  a  glass  factory  In  the 
Jamestown  colony,  Italian  colonists 
settled  in  Maryland,  attracted  by  the 
toleration  extended  there  to  Catholics. 
The  tradition  of  public  service  and  clvlc- 
mlndedness,  which  today  Is  reflected  In 
the  thousands  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  who  are  of  Italian  descent,  began 
with  the  appointment  of  Onorlo  Raz- 
zollnl  as  Armourer  and  Keeper  of  the 
Stores  in  Maryland.  Razzollnl  came  from 
Venice  to  Maryland,  settling  In  Annapolis 
and  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
Maryland  in  1732,  the  year  of  George 
Washington's  birth. 

In  Razzolini's  footsteps  followed  sev- 
eral generations  of  the  notable  Paca 
family,  of  whom  the  best  remembered  in 
American  history  Is  William  Paca.  The 
great-grandson  of  a  mid-17th  century 
settler  in  Arme  Anmdel  County,  William 
Paca  was  among  the  most  prominent  and 
dedicated  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  He  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Maryland  In  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  again  in  the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  and  was 
one  of  only  four  Marylanders  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

William  Paca  served  Maryland  and  the 
Nation  with  great  distinction  during 
those  difficult  times.  He  participated  In 
framing  the  first  Maryland  Constitution 
In  1776  and  was  an  early  member  of  the 
State  senate.  Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  Judge  of  the  Maryland 
General  Court,  and  following  service  on 
the  bench  he  was  elected  to  three  terms 
as  Maryland's  Governor  by  the  legisla- 
ture which  chose  him  unanimously  to  his 
second  and  third  terms.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Maryland  convention  called 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  In 
April  1788,  and  spent  his  last  10  years  in 
the  service  of  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  district  court  judge,  a  position 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President 
George  Washington. 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  American 
political  experiment  as  the  brainchild  of 
British  political  philosophers.  Yet  an 
Italian  thinker  of  great  influence  was 
Filippo  Mazzel,  a  close  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin,  and  Patrick  Henry,  among 
others.  Mazzel's  articles  against  British 
tyranny  In  the  colonies  helped  to  shape 
the  attitudes  of  continental  Eiirope  dur- 
ing the  crucial  years. 

Jefferson  translated  Mazzel's  articles 
into  English,  and  later  acknowledged  In- 
debtedness for  language  used  in  the  Dec- 
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laratlon  of  Independence  derived  from 
Mazzel: 

AU  men  are  by  natvire  created  free  and 
Independent  ...  It  Is  necessary  that  aU  men 
be  equal  to  each  other  In  natiiral  rights. 

In  nearly  200  years  of  our  Nation's  In- 
dependence, that  philosophy  enunciated 
by  Mazzel  and  followed  by  Jefferson  has 
beckoned  men  and  women  of  dreams  and 
determination  from  all  over  the  globe  to 
America's  shores.  As  for  the  contribution 
of  Italy,  there  are  today  almost  5  million 
first  and  second  generation  Italian 
Americans,  and  the  number  of  third  and 
fourth  generation  citizens  has  yet  to  be 
accurately  determined.  Our  Nation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  a  very  different  place 
Indeed  were  it  not  for  our  citizens  of 
Italian  descent.  Consider  the  enormous 
contributions  they  have  made  to  our 
system  of  free  self-government,  to 
American  arts,  to  our  music,  to  the 
professions,  to  American  lat>or  and  In- 
dustry. There  is  not  a  vocation  or  call- 
ing In  the  United  States  which  has  not 
been  strengthened  by  their  energy  and 
dedication. 

These  extraordinary  accomplishments 
in  public  life  are  matched  In  importance 
by  the  private  values  which  our  Italian- 
American  communities  have  sustained. 
By  their  own  example  they  have 
strengthened  family  ties  and  under- 
scored those  individual  qualities  of  in- 
telligence, courage,  and  faith  without 
which  our  Nation  would  be  incalculably 
poorer.  In  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
the  public  spirit  and  creativity  of  our 
Italian-American  citizens  is  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  success  and  strength  of  our 
community. 

The  poet  George  Santayana  said  of 
Columbus  that: 

Ho  found  a  world  but  had  no  chart,  save 
one  that  faith  deciphered  In  the  skies. 

Columbus  was  inspired  in  his  quest  by 
faith,  courage,  and  vision  and  these  pre- 
cious qualities  have  been  given  new  ex- 
pression by  Italian  Americans  with  each 
passing  generation.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
on  the  day  set  aside  to  honor  Columbus 
we  should  also  honor  their  achievements, 
which  have  enriched  our  national  her- 
itage beyond  measure. 
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BUDGET  BATTLE,  REVISITED 


LATE  HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or   NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HCaSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
J.  Vaughan  Gary,  who  represented  Vir- 
ginia's Third  Congressional  District  from 
1945  to  1965. 

I  first  met  Vauglian  when  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1963.  He  was  a  gracious  gen- 
tleman who  was  most  helpful  to  me  in 
countless  ways,  and  I  soon  learned  to 
value  greatly  his  advice  and  counsel.  Jle 
will  be  sorely  missed  and  I  want  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  at 
this  time  of  sorrow. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  volume 
of  lipservlce  paid  to  budget  reform  by 
Members  of  Congress  was  any  indication 
of  sincere  commitment  to  progress  in  this 
area,  legislation  would  already  have  be- 
come law.  As  we  all  know,  however, 
budget  reform  legislation  Is  not  even 
ready  for  floor  action. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Watergate  has 
diverted  the  attention  of  many  from  the 
Issue  of  budget  reform.  It  remains  of  ut- 
most importance,  particularly  to  a  Con- 
gress seeking  to  reassert  Itself  and  redis- 
cover Its  proper  constitutional  role  and 
responsibilities. 

There  is  no  justifiable  reason  why 
budget  reform  legislation  has  yet  to  be 
considered  by  this  body  in  its  entirety. 
The  U.S.  economy  demands  it.  Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility requires  it.  Congressional  re- 
assertion  must  be  based  upon  It. 

David  S.  Broder  addressed  himself  to 
the  Issue  of  budget  reform  in  a  recent 
column.  I  found  it  insightful  and  worth 
the  perusal  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  the  leaders  of  the  majority. 
Mr.  Broder's  article  follows  : 

Budget  Battle,  Revisfted 
(By  David  S.  Broder > 

On  both  sides  of  Capitol  HiU  last  week, 
men  were  struggling  with  a  problem  as  Im- 
portant In  Its  consequences  as  any  the  Con- 
gress will  face  this  year.  It  Is  the  problem  of 
equipping  the  Congress  with  a  mechanism 
for  handling  the  federal  budget. 

Let  It  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  It  Is  a 
terribly  difficult  task.  There  Is  no  quick,  easy 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  Congress  can 
evaluate  and  balance  the  claims  of  thousands 
of  ongoing  agencies  and  programs  against  the 
reeds  of  the  country  and  the  requirements 
of  sound  economic  policy,  in  a  fashion  that 
protects  the  rights  of  535  Individual  repre- 
sentatives and  senators,  and  yet  permits 
them  to  make  an  InteUlgent  coUectlve  judg- 
ment. 

Nor  Is  this  simply  a  challenging  intellec- 
tual problem.  It  Is,  at  heart,  a  question  of 
power — the  power  of  the  purse.  The  process 
of  negotiating  the  sharing  of  that  power  by 
those  who  now  enjoy  disproportionate  In- 
fluence over  money  matters  In  Congress  In- 
volves exquisitely  Intricate  politics. 

But  solving  the  problem  Is  Important  to 
the  national  Interest.  At  present,  members 
of  Congress  deal  piecemeal  with  the  appro- 
priations blU  (which  controls  a  declining 
fraction  of  federal  spending)  and  never  have 
BkO.  opportunity  to  assess  the  overall  impact  of 
their  fiscal  decisions.  The  result  has  been  a 
history  of  deficits,  a  habit  of  delayed  deci- 
sions which  cause  admin  13 :rative  chaos,  and, 
of  course,  a  transfer  of  real  budgetary  deci- 
sion-making power  from  Congress  to  an  al- 
ready powerful  President. 

It  was  the  dramatic  evidence  of  that  shift 
of  power,  symbolized  by  Mr.  Nixon's  bold  use 
of  Impoundments  to  halt  congresslonaUy- 
mandated  programs,  that  last  winter  spurred 
Congress'  sudden  Interest  In  reform  of  the 
budgetary  process.  Since  then,  some  40  to 
so  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  House  ar.d 
Senate  in  t>oth  parties  have  t>een  struggling 
with  the  problem.  They  have  not  yet  re- 
solved their  own  differences  on  substantive 
procedural  issues,  but  they  have  managed  to 
bring  the  problem  close  to  the  point  of  deci- 
sion. The  House  Rules  Committee  and  the 
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Senate  Oovernment  Operations  Committee 
are  actively  trying  to  draft  legislation  for 
floor  consideration. 

Yet.  the  leaders  of  the  budget-reform 
battle  talk  with  varying  degrees  of  discour- 
agement about  the  prospects  for  action  this 
year.  Estimates  of  itfi  chances  range  from 
60-50  downward. 

Interestingly,  many  of  the  legislators  say 
their  cause  has  been  damaged  by  Watergate. 
Public  attention  has  been  diverted  from  the 
Battle  of  the  Budget,  which  was  Topic  A  in 
Washington  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  to  the  more  compelling  dramas  of 
Nixon,  Agnew,  Haldeman,  EhrUchman  and 
MltcheU. 

At  the  same  time,  the  weakening  of  the 
President's  position  since  March  has  reduced 
the  pressure  on  Congress  to  put  its  own 
fiscal  house  In  order.  Whatever  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  Impoundments  of  last 
winter,  they  provided  a  powerful  catalyst  for 
congressional  budgetary  reform.  Now,  with 
many  members  thinking  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
cut  down  to  size,  there's  a  natural  tendency 
for  Congress  to  revert  to  the  status  quo, 
which  allows  members  to  wangle  what  they 
want  for  their  own  districts  without  having 
to  take  responsibility  for  adding  up  the  cost 
to  the  country. 

Finally.  Watergate  has  interfered  with  re- 
form of  the  budget  process  by  diverting  the 
time  and  energy  of  certain  key  members  of 
Congress.  For  example  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  can  meet  on  the  bill  only 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays  this  month,  because 
Its  chairman.  Sen.  Sam  ES-vln  (D-N.C.) .  must 
preside  at  the  Watergate  hearings  Tuesday 
through  Thursday.  Keeping  enough  senators 
on  the  premises  to  make  a  committee  quo- 
rum on  Monday  and  Friday  is  very  tough. 

In  a  real  sense,  then,  the  budget  reform 
bills  may  provide  the  best  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's contention  that  Watergate  has  di- 
verted Congress  from  "the  people's  business." 
As  a  generalization,  that  argument  Is  suspect. 
But  budget  reform  la  an  Important  Item 
of  the  people's  whether  Congress  will  act  on 
It  this  year. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  who  have 
been  grappling  with  the  problem  have  given 
the  effort  their  dead  level  best.  There  has 
been  ample  time  for  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  various  solutions. 
Now,  as  the  session  draws  to  a  close.  It  is 
a  fair  test  of  the  democratic  leadership— of 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
to  see  to  It  that  the  opportunity  for  this 
essential  reform  is  not  lost. 


EVENT  OF  POLISH  IMMIGRANTS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JEaSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  rise  and  speak  of  the 
beginnings  of  Polish  Immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Nation's 
history,  Americans  of  Polish  origin  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  land  with 
their  rich  cultural,  historical,  and 
spiritual  heritage. 

On  September  25,  1608,  a  small  ship 
carrying  six  strong  and  courageous 
Polish  artisans  sailed  up  the  James 
River.  They  followed  Capt.  John  Smith 
Into  the  woods  of  Virginia  and  settled 
there.  They  lent  their  talents  and  en- 
ergies to  the  task  of  developing  the 
American  continent.  Within  3  weeks  of 
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their  landing  they  had  a  roaring  fire 
going  under  a  glass  furnace,  and  had  de- 
veloped the  first  factory  in  the  English 
colonies  in  America. 

We  are  here  to  commemorate  their 
landing,  and  to  honor  the  memories  of 
the  five  men  from  Poland  who  planted 
the  first  seeds  from  which  has  grown  the 
greatest  Industrial  Nation  in  the  world. 

Tliese  individuals  and  other  men  and 
women  of  Polish  origin  contributed  their 
talents  and  toils  to  the  settlement  of  the 
American  continent.  They  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  to  follow  in  becoming 
responsible  and  contributing  citizens  of 
the  Qnlted  States. 


MORE  ON  WATERGATE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  following  article  by  my  good  friend 
California  Stale  Senator  Nick  Petris.  I 
find  it  to  be  an  Incisive  comment  on  the 
state  of  tills  administration. 

The  article  follows: 

Caufornia  Legislature. 

In  the  current  agony  over  the  Watergate 
scandal,  let  me  raise  a  question  which  has 
not  been  asked:  Why  all  the  solicitude  to- 
ward Richard  Mllhous  Nixon?  Even  the  most 
vociferous  critics  of  the  gangster  tactics  em- 
anating from  the  White  House  are  quick  to 
shield  the  President. 

I  remember  enough  about  Mr.  Nixon's  po- 
litical methods  to  balk  at  absolving  blm.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  it  did  tvim 
out  that  he  not  only  knew  in  advance,  but 
that  he  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
whole  disgraceful  episode. 

Why?  Because  his  "instinct  for  the  Jugu- 
lar" has  always  been  his  campaign  style.  Be- 
cause the  Watergate  kind  of  thing  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  ethical  level.  The  only  phUoso- 
phy  which  has  been  clear  and  consistent 
throughout  his  entire  political  career  Is:  any- 
thing goes.  Have  we  forgotten  that  this  led 
him  to  brand  Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis  a 
Communist?  Have  we  forgotten  that  he  used 
the  same  shameful  tactics  on  Congressman 
Helen  Oahagan  Douglas,  distributing  her 
voting  record  on  pink  paper,  rigged  In  such 
a  way  as  to  portray  her  as  a  communist  or 
fellow  traveler? 

And  what  about  his  betrayal  of  Governor 
Earl  Warren  (who  refused  to  speak  to  him 
for  years  after)  in  the  1952  Republican  con- 
vention, when  he  left  the  California  delega- 
tion's special  train  to  fly  to  Chicago  and  make 
his  deal  with  Elsenhower,  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Nixon  and  every  California  GOP  delegate 
were  pledged  to  Governor  Warren?  (Senator 
Knowland.  acting  honorably,  turned  down 
overtures  from  the  Eisenhower  camp  because 
of  his  commitment) . 

Have  we  forgotten  that  Mr.  Nixon  called 
President  Harry  8.  Truman  a  traitor  who 
"knowingly  promoted  a  Communist  spy  to 
high  office  in  the  US  Oovernment"?  Have  we 
forgotten  that  he  caUed  some  of  Adlai  Stev- 
enson's proposals  (which  he  later  adopted 
himself)  as  "tra'tDrous"  In  the  1956  cam- 
paign and  as  "rot-gut  thinking"  In  the  1958 
congressional  elections? 

These  and  many  other  vicious  falsehoods 
were  hurled  against  great  Americans  by  Mr. 
Nixon  on  the  way  up.  He  used  them,  not  be- 
cause he  believed  them,  but  because  he 
thought  the  climate  made  them  acceptable  to 
the  people. 
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So  whether  or  not  be  actually  engineered 
the  Watergate  burglaries  and  the  plans  to 
sabotage  and  destroy  the  Democratic  Party. 
his  hirelings,  taking  pages  from  his  own 
career,  could  easily  have  decided  that  the 
way  to  make  points  with  the  boss  is  to  kick 
the  other  fellow  in  the  groin,  so  they  kicked 
and  kicked  and  kicked. 

And  then  to  make  it  worse,  he  has  master- 
minded a  massive  coverup  which  didn't  suc- 
ceed, thanks  to  the  courage  of  some  reporters 
from  the  hated  media  who  kept  digging  In,  In 
spite  of  the  most  Incredible  pressures  and  the 
consistent  braizen  denials. 

For  many  years  people  wUl  be  asking 
"Why?"  In  view  of  the  gigantic  lead  he  en- 
Joyed  in  the  polls  from  the  start.  Was  the 
Nixon  committee  seeking  total  destruction 
rather  than  Just  victory?  Were  they  carry- 
ing out  the  Nixon  vindlctiveness  against  the 
Democrats  In  the  same  way  Nlxon/Agnew 
did  it  against  the  press  to  the  point  where 
the  first  Amendment  is  now  In  the  greatest 
Jeopardy  since  the  Alien  Sc  Sedition  Laws? 

I  dread  to  see  it,  for  the  sake  of  our 
Country,  for  the  sake  of  our  young  people 
whom  we  are  trying  desperately  to  dissuade 
from  cynicism.  But  I'm  afraid  the  finger 
points  more  and  more  to  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Herein  lies  the  real  tragedy.  Both  for  him 
and  for  the  American  people:  that  we  permit- 
ted him  to  believe  that  "anything  goes"  Is  an 
honorable  philosophy  in  politics  by  reward- 
ing him  twice  with  the  highest  honor  in  our 
power. 

Now  all  of  us,  in  a  state  of  shock,  recognize 
that  it  is  not  the  American  way  and  never 
was;  that  we  have  learned  to  expect  some- 
thing considerably  more  honorable  and  In- 
spiring from  our  Presidents. 

No,  the  end  Is  not  Justified  by  the  means. 
As  Camus  wrote  "There  are  no  ends,  there 
are  only  means."  The  trouble  is  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  In  his  fanatic  drive  to  obtain  and 
keep  the  Presidency,  forgot  that  this  exalted 
office  too  Is  only  a  means,  not  an  end  In  It- 
self. It  Is  a  means  by  which  a  noble  person 
can  do  something  decent  and  significant  for 
our  country,  and  for  the  world.  Our  great 
Presidents  did  this  by  appealing  to  "the  bet- 
ter angles  of  our  nature"  as  Walter  Llppmann 
put  It,  not  to  our  sordid  and  seamy  side. 
Nicholas  C.  Petris. 
Senator,  llth  District. 


EULOGY  TO  MR.  GARY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

of    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  final  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague,  Congressman  J. 
Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia's  Third  Dis- 
trict. It  was  my  privilege  to  .'^erve  during 
my  first  term  in  the  Congress  with  this 
distinguished  Christian  gentleman  and 
able  lawmaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Vaughan  Gary, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  I  recall  the 
years  of  his  retirement  when  he  at- 
tended regularly  the  congressional  pray- 
er breakfast  meetings  weekly  In  the 
Capitol.  On  these  occasions,  Vaughan 
Gary  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  flowers 
to  brighten  our  surroundings  grown  at 
his  Virginia  home  where  he  retired  fol- 
lowing his  distinguished  service  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  certainly  never  was 
a  more  loving  or  more  beloved  Member 
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of  this  House  than  Vaughan  Gary.  He 
endeared  himself  to  aJl  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  legislative 
and  Christian  leadership  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  in  this 
eulogy.  In  addition,  I  wish  to  express  my 
respect  and  deep  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Eunice,  and  their  two  children,  Vaughan 
and  Carolyn. 


LET  US  GET  RID  OF  TEE  SEATBELT 
INTERLOCK 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSH^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere 
I  go  people  are  outraged  by  the  require- 
ment that  seatbelts  in  the  new  1974  cars 
have  to  be  tied  Into  the  car  Ignition  sys- 
tem so  they  cannot  start  their  cars  unless 
seat  belt  and  harness  are  fastened.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  example  of  bureaucratic 
extremism  made  worse  by  the  additional 
cost  imposed  on  new  car  buyers  and  sen- 
sors clear  across  the  front  seat  that  re- 
quire you  to  buckle  up  a  bag  of  grocer- 
ies if  it  weighs  more  than  6  pounds. 

The  current  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
comments  editorially  on  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  in  Its  October  Issue,  and 
that  comment  follows.  Meanwhile  Con- 
gress should  act  without  delay  to  make 
such  equipment  optional  with  new  car 
purchasers,  not  mandatory.  My  bill,  H.R. 
10277.  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  would  do  just  this. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  BtTRZAUcRATs  Belt  Us  Again 

Purchasers  of  1974  automobiles  are  learn- 
ing that  heavy-handed  government  has  man- 
aged to  Insert  still  one  more  irritation  Into 
dally  life.  An  Ignition  Interlock  keeps  a  1974 
car  from  starting  unless  the  driver  and  front 
passenger  have  buckled  their  seat  belts. 
There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  seat  belts 
reduce  Injuries  and  fatalities,  but  trying  to 
force  people  to  use  them  is  a  misguided  ap- 
proach to  auto  safety,  a  result  of  the  techno- 
cratic tunnel  vision  that  seems  to  alBlct 
some  officials  at  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 

The  new  ignition  Interlock  is  certain  to 
Btlr  up  a  lot  of  resentment.  While  the  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  foil  amateur  tinkering, 
it  can  be  canceled  out  by  a  skilled  mechanic, 
and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  canceling.  Polls 
suggest  that  a  great  many  Americans  per- 
ceive themselves  as  pawns  pushed  around  by 
forces  outside  their  control.  The  mindless, 
meddlesome  interlock  will  increase  percep- 
tions of  the  government  as  an  oppressor  and 
antagonist.  And  the  widespread  evasion  will 
intensify  the  already  excessive  disrespect  for 
law. 

The  citizen  has  to  pay  to  be  annoyed.  At 
around  $50  a  car,  the  Interlock  will  cost  buy- 
ers of  1974  cars  a  total  of  something  like 
$550  million.  That's  more  than  double  the 
entire  annual  budget  of  the  NHTSA.  A  great 
many  millions  more  will  be  paid  to  mechan- 
ics for  bypassing  the  system,  and  for  repair- 
ing breakdowns  of  the  complex  apparatus. 
The  government  would  have  done  better  to 
Impose  a  $50  safety  tax  on  new  automobiles 
and  use  the  money  to  fund  other,  more  ra- 
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tlonal  approaches  to  auto  salety.  A  few  possl- 
blUtles: 

1.  Identifying  and  eliminating  the  serious 
hazards  created  by  unclear  or  badly  placed 
road  signs,  or  absence  of  signs  where  they  are 
needed.  Besides  contributing  to  safety,  clear 
and  well-located  signs  increase  amenity  and 
foster  positive  rather  than  negative  feelings 
toward  government. 

2.  Developing  and  testing  driving  simula- 
tors fcr  use  in  training  and  licensing  driv- 
ers. Simulators  could  be  utilized  to  make 
driver  tests  more  extensive  and  demanding, 
and  less  costly. 

3.  Experimenting  with  sterner  penalties 
against  drunken  drivers.  Drunkenness  fig- 
ures In  half  of  all  traffic  fatalities  In  the  U.S. 

4.  Assessing  costs  and  benefits  of  mor« 
thorough  vehicle  inspections.  A  broad,  non- 
bureaucratic  view  suggests  the  possibility  of 
combining  better  safety  Inspections  with 
checkups  on  pollution-control  equipment 
and  engine  operation — fostering  safer  roads, 
cleaner  air,  and  fuel  economy  too. 


October  9,  1973 


A   FULL-COURSE   FEAST  FOR  ONLY 
A   DOLLAR 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  service- 
men and  civil  servants  at  the  Pentagon 
are  paying  higher  prices  for  cafeteria- 
style  limches,  Army  generals  still  gorge 
themselves  on  a  sumptuous  three  course 
dirmer  for  only  $1. 

I  am  publicly  releasing  today  a  copy 
of  a  recent  menu  for  the  dollar  special 
which  included  a  choice  of  8  appetizers, 
6  entrees,  and  at  least  17  deserts.  It  Is 
absolutely  ridiculous  for  ordinary  GIs 
and  civil  servants  at  the  Pentagon  to 
pay  higher  prices  at  the  cafeteria,  while 
Army  generals  can  still  stuff  themselves 
with  a  full-course  feast  for  only  a  dollar. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
privately  owned  cafet€rias  operated  at 
the  Pentagon  have  increased  their  prices 
substantially  as  have  House  restaurants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brasc  for  their  $1 
lunch  can  obtain  anything  from  cold 
French  Vichyssoise  to  a  hot  fudge  snow- 
ball sundae.  In  addition,  the  generals  are 
offered  a  Weight  Watchers  Special  for 
those  generals  overweight  from  rich,  low- 
cost  meals  who  want  a  low-calorie  dish 
still  at  bargain  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  General 

Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the  total 

cost  of  running  a  special  general's  swank 

restaurant.  A  copy  for  August  28  follows: 

Sonp  Du  JouK :  Cream  of  Celxst 

Jellied  Consomme  Madrllene. 

Cold  FYench  Vichyssoise. 

ChUled  Clamato  Juice. 

Chilled  Tomato  Juice. 

Herring  In  Cream  Sauce. 

Herring  In  Wine  Sauce. 

ChlUed  V-a  Juice. 

ENTREFS 

Orllled  center  cut  pork  chops  w 'chilled 
apple  sauce. 

Host  leg  of  lamb— natural  sauce — mint 
Jelly. 

Beef  tacos  (Mexican  beef,  cheese,  Sc  lettuce 
tortilla  sandwich)  w/tacos  sauce. 

Chef's  omlette  (a  fllllng  of  sliced  corned 
beef.  ham.  &  chopped  ripe  tomatoes)  topped 
w  marlnara  sauce. 


Baked  egg  plan  matson  (fried  thin  aUces 
of  eggplant  Interspersed  w/Italian  sausages, 
mushrooms,  rlcotta  &  Mozzerella  cheese)  to- 
mato sauce. 

Chicken  salad  In  gelatin  mold  w/sllced 
tomatoes,  p)otato  salad — garni. 

WEIOBT    WATCHERS    SPECIAL 

Roast  leg  of  lamb — natural  sauce — mint 
Jelly  (lamb  w/natural  sauce — 227  calories; 
w/mlnt  Jelly  303  calories). 

Sliced  tomato  &  chicken  salad  plat« 
w/whlt«    asparagiis  spears  (272  calories). 

WEIGHT    WATCHERS    DESSERT 

Casaba  melon  (65  calories). 

DESSERTS 

lee  creams 

Chocolate,    mint    chocolata    chip,    vanlUa, 

and  strawberry. 

Sund<ie3 
Hot    fudge,    chocolate    syrup,    strawberry, 
buttersootch,    chocolate    marshmallow;    hot 
fudge  snowball,  and  hot  blueberry. 

Sherbets 
Orange,  raspberry,  and  lime. 

Fruit* 
Orapefrult,  baked  apple  with  cream,  and 
melons  (In  season). 


ISRAEL  MUST  SURVIVE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.   RONCALLO  of  New  York.   Mr. 

Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  shock 
and  condemnation  at  the  premedltative 
attack  by  Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces 
upon  the  State  of  Israel  and  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  full  support 
and  assistance  to  the  Israeli  Government 
in  their  hour  of  need. 

The  improvoked  dual  frontal  assault 
during  the  Jewish  high  holiday  of  Yom 
Kippur,  a  day  that  finds  most  Israelis 
fasting  and  spending  the  day  in  prayer, 
clearly  illustrates  the  intent  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Eind  Syrian  nations  to  exploit  the 
peaceful  and  defenseless  stature  of  the 
Israeli  people  on  their  day  of  atonement. 

Since  Israel's  birth  25  years  ago  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  tmst  has 
existed  between  the  two  democracies. 
This  relationship  contrasts  sharply  "With 
the  overt  antagonism  the  Arab  States 
have  exhibited  toward  our  country  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

The  Arab  States  now  wish  for  us  to 
abandon  our  support  of  Israel  pursuant 
to  their  pledge  to  continue  their  oil  ex- 
ports to  our  Nation.  Succinctly,  "Oil  di- 
plomacy equals  oil  blackmail."  I  doubt 
that  in  the  history  of  our  civilization  has 
one  nation  attempted  to  use  so  many 
coercive  tactics  in  the  hopes  of  extermi- 
nating another.  I  find  this  morally  repre- 
hensible. 

I  have  today  cosponsored  a  concurrent 
resolution,  presently  being  Introduced  to 
Insure  immediate  delivery  of  all  planes 
which  were  to  be  delivered  at  a  future 
date,  as  per  our  contract  vith  Israel.  In 
the  face  of  the  heavy  losses  inflicted  upon 
our  ally,  this  is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  work  to- 
ward Immediate  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution. The  land  of  Israel  must  survive. 
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McQEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  MODEL 
COURTROOM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  the  many  criticisms  leveled  nationally 
at  the  functioning  of  our  judicial  system 
It  is  always  refreshing  to  take  note  of 
innovative  steps  being  taken  to  improve 
court  procedures. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  new  courtroom  of  the  future 
plan  Inaugurated  at  the  McGeorge 
School  of  Law  in  Sacramento.  Calif.,  this 
month. 

McGeorge  is  not  one  of  the  State's 
largest  law  schools  in  size  but  certainly 
among  its  largest  in  ideas.  The  "court- 
room of  the  future"  was  recently  dedi- 
cated and  I  submit  the  following  sulicle 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  7 
which  outlines  its  exciting  concept 
through  the  words  of  Dean  Gordon  D. 
Schaber : 

(Prom  the  N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  7.  19731 
Law  School  Opens  Model  Cohrtroom 

S.vcRAMENTO,  Calif.,  October  6.— A  $460,000 
"Coutroom  of  the  future"  was  dedicated 
here  today  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific's 
McGeorge  School  of  Law. 

Gordon  D.  Schaber,  McOeorge's  dean,  said 
the  experimental  courtroom  would  be  aimed 
at  facilitating  the  presentation  of  evidence, 
easing  the  Job  of  the  Jury,  aiding  news  cov- 
erage, and  increasing  courtroom  security.  A 
variety  of  electronic  devices  wlU  be  used  to- 
ward these  goals. 

The  new  courtroom  will  be  used  both  for 
real  trials  and  for  training  trial  attorneys. 

Tom  C.  Clark,  retired  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  presided  at  a  mock  trial 
that  highlighted  today's  ceremony. 

The  McGeorge  courtroom  has  a  circular 
design  that  wUl  permit  Jurors  to  sit  with 
their  backs  to  the  audience.  Jurors  wUl  also 
be  proUded  with  desks  to  encourage  note- 
taking  and  wUl  have  nine-Inch  television 
screens  on  their  desks  for  viewing  video  tapes 
of  testimony. 

EVIDENCE  SHOWN   ON   TV 

Other  Innovations  Include  the  foUowlng: 
An  evidence  pedestal  in  the  center  of  the 
courtroom  that  rises  by  remote  control  and 
upon  which  evidence  Is  relayed  by  concealed 
television  cameras  to  Judge.  Jurors  and  wit- 
nesses. 

Pacilltles  for  simultaneous  verbatim  In- 
terpretation of  the  trial  for  participants  who 
do  not  speak  English. 

A  security  system  that  locks  the  court- 
room by  remote  control  and  screens  persons 
entering  and  exiting. 

A  news  media  room  to  allow  observation 
behind  one-way  glass  "to  reduce  Interference 
and  increase  the  view." 

A  defendant's  Isolation  room  permitting 
audio-visual  communication  "In  the  case  of 
unrtUy  or  disruptive  procedures  by  the 
defendant." 

DEAN  FINDS  OBSOLESCENCE 

Dean  Schaber  is  highly  critical  of  current 
courtroom  facilities.  "The  practice  of  law 
In  most  courtrooms  today  Is  about  as  modern 
as  performing  surgery  In  a  barber  shop,"  he 
said  recently.  "Even  courtrooms  built  In  the 
late  1960'8  are  obsolete  and  ill-suited  for 
today's  cases.  They  are  often  poorly  lighted. 
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subject  to  distracting  Influences,  lacking  In 
proper  security  and  offer  few  Improved  means 
of  presenting  or  preserving  evidence." 

Dean  Schaber  conceded  that  the  new 
equipment  was  costly.  But  he  said  that  there 
would  be  an  over-all  saving  in  costs  because 
the  new  facility  would  save  time. 

Dean  Schaber  said  that  In  researching 
courtrooms  In  seven  states  he  had  found  that 
many  Jurors  complained  of  difficulty  In  un- 
derstanding instructions  the  Judge  gave  them 
before  deliberations. 

"To  overcome  this  problem  our  Jurors  wUl 
be  able  to  see  the  instructions  on  the  tele- 
vision monitor  at  the  same  time  they  are 
being  read  by  the  Judge,"  Dean  Schaber  s|iid. 

It  is  common  In  Jury  trials  for  Jurors  to 
Interrupt  deliberations  to  ask  for  a  re-reading 
of  Instructions  that  are  often  dlfBcult  to 
comprehend. 

The  courtroom  was  financed  by  a  law 
school  fund  drive,  a  $50,000  grant  from  the 
Fleischmann  Foundation  In  Nevada  and  a 
$52,000  grant  from  the  California  CouncU  on 
Criminal  Justice.  The  biggest  contribution 
came  from  Raymond  Burr,  the  actor  who 
portrays  Perry  Masou,  the  trial  lawyer,  on 
television.  He  donated  $150,000  of  art  work 
to  be  auctioned  off  for  the  school's  benefit. 


AMERICANS  REALLY  WORK  AT 
PLAYING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburban  Life,  a  publication  serving 
southwest  communities  In  Cook  County, 
111.,  has  a  feature  on  its  editorial  page 
in  which  members  of  Its  staff  submit 
their  personal  views. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Thursday,  September  20,  Issue  In  which 
David  Offerdahl  of  the  Suburban  Life 
staff  discussed  a  very  intriguing  sub- 
ject— that  of  the  role  of  sports  In  Amer- 
ican life. 

The  article  follows: 

Americans  Reallt  Work  at  Plating 
(By  David  Offerdahl) 

Sports  has  become  Increasingly  Important 
In  American  life. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  "experts" 
In  numerous  surveys  on  how  lazy  and  im- 
mobile we  have  become,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  sporting  goods  business  Is  a  boom- 
ing venture  and  spots  for  recreation  have 
become  almost  impossible  to  secure. 

Just  as  an  example,  when  was  the  last 
time  that  one  of  the  experts  tried  to  find  an 
open  tennis  court  or  ball  field  for  a  little 
relaxation? 

The  game  of  tennis  Itself  has  enjoyed 
smashing  success  since  It  has  become  a 
tele'vlsed  event;  it  has  become  Americanized. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  tennis 
Is  that  although  It  once  was  regarded  as  a 
sissy  sport  It  Is  now  recognized  as  a  sport 
which  parallels  the  American  personality  of 
aggressiveness. 

Tennis  fulfills  the  "killer  Instinct"  in 
Americans,  just  as  participation  In  all  sports 
promotes  the  goal  of  winning. 

The  public  has  been  trained  to  fight  for 
Its  share  of  the  bread  In  the  world,  so  sports 
could  be  considered  an  outgrowth  of  the 
competitive  personality. 
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Every  American  seeks  the  thrUl  of  one- 
upsmanshlp  over  the  rest.  To  be  the  best  one 
is  exciting;  to  be  best  once  again  Is  habit 
forming. 

Some  specific  examples  of  how  sports  affect 
our  lives  can  really  be  detected  In  everyday 
conversation.  An  Ulustration  Is  found  In 
the  weekend  discussion  of  how  the  Cubs, 
Sox  or  Bears  looked  among  the  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks  and  head  coaches. 

We  as  competitive  people  want  our  team 
to  be  the  best  Just  as  much  as  we  want  to 
be  the  best. 

If  this  Is  true  then  Chlcagoans  are  probab- 
ly ready  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown  every 
September,  February  and  March;  It  Is  then 
that  the  Cubs  start  to  fall  and  the  Bulls  to 
die. 

Adding  to  the  constant  reminder  of  our 
struggle  to  become  the  best  is  the  constant 
exposure  to  the  media  and  our  TV  sets  of 
success  and  failure  In  sports. 

It  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  news  on 
every  broadcast  and  every  day. 

Propaganda  also  flows  Into  our  everyday 
lives  from  commercials  by  famous  coaches 
and  competitors  of  the  very  teams  we 
worry  about  every  week. 

I  wonder  If  the  cut  Bear  players  are  happy 
about  the  new  1974  at  the  year  end  clear- 
ance? 

Whatever  the  name  of  the  sport  Is  the 
American  public  plays  the  game  as  It  lives, 
to  the  fullest. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Wiggins,  and  I  are 
Introducing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1973. 

This  measure  Is  the  product  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Both  Mr.  Wiggins  and  I  were  priv- 
ileged to  be  appointed  by  our  distin- 
guished speaker  as  Commissioners  and 
have  so  served  for  the  post  2»/2  years. 

The  Commission  was  created  by 
Public  Law  91-354  on  July  24.  1970.  It 
was  established  to  study,  analyze,  eval- 
uate, and  recommend  changes  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  conditions  which  prompted  its 
creation  Included:  First,  the  Increase  In 
the  niunber  of  bankruptcies  by  more  than 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  preceding  20  years; 
second,  a  widespread  feeling  among 
referees  In  bankruptcy  that  problems  of 
administration  required  substantial  Im- 
provement In  the  act;  third,  the  impact 
on  the  operation  of  the  act  by  the  vast 
expansion  of  credit;  and  fourth,  the 
limited  experience  and  imderstanding  In 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  community  in  assess- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  Commission  was  charged  with 
considering  the  basic  philosophy  of 
bankruptcy.  Its  causes,  possible  altema- 
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tlves  to  the  present  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy administration,  the  applicability 
of  advanced  management  techniques  to 
administering  the  act,  and  any  other 
matters  it  deemed  relevant  to  Its  assigned 
mission. 

Both  Mr.  Wiggins  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  entire  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission, who,  under  the  capable  leader- 
ship of  Its  Executive  Director,  Prof. 
Prank  Kennedy,  did  a  most  thorough 
and  professional  job.  We  would  also  like 
to  commend  our  fellow  Commissioners, 
who  were  diligent,  dedicated,  and  de- 
lightful to  work  with  throughout  this 
huge  undertaking. 

The  Commission's  report,  which  will 
be  published  and  available  In  the  next 
several  weeks,  consists  of  two  principal 
parts.  Part  I  consists  of  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  present  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy administration  in  the  United 
States  and  recommendations  for  changes 
to  reflect  and  adequately  meet  the 
demands  of  present  technical,  financial, 
and  commercial  activities.  Part  11  con- 
sists of  the  text  of  proposed  statutory 
changes  to  effectuate  their  recommenda- 
tions together  with  explanatory  notes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  while 
Mr.  Wiggins  and  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mission and  neither  of  us  filed  or  joined 
in  the  filing  of  separate  views,  our  intro- 
duction of  this  proposed  act  is  to  facili- 
tate its  legislative  consideration  and  not 
to  indicate  our  total  endorsement  of  all 
of  its  many  facets.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Commission  itself  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  test  the  validity  of  its  general  con- 
clusions and  to  reveal  possible  hidden  dif- 
ficulties or  consequences  that  may  be  Ini- 
tially overlooked  was  to  perform  the 
arduous  task  of  formulating  their  recom- 
mendations Into  precise  statutory  lan- 
guage. However,  the  Commission  recog- 
nized and  we  recognized  that  this  pro- 
posed act  may  need  some  refinement, 
clarification,  and  even  change. 

It  Is  our  intention  to  give  adequate 
time  for  all  interested  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  study,  analyze,  and  submit  to 
the  subcommittee  their  comments  con- 
cerning this  major  revision. 

We  presently  hope  to  begin  hearings 
later  this  year  and  to  start  with  the 
Chairman  and  Executive  Director  pre- 
senting the  Commission's  report  and  its 
position.  We  would  hope  in  the  succeed- 
ing months  by  the  technique  of  study 
sessions  to  allow  all  of  the  many  expert 
voices  to  be  heard  and  considered  as  we 
move  forward  with  our  task. 

Those  wishing  either  to  supply  or  se- 
cure Information,  should  address  their 
requests  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515, 
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CHILEAN  JUNTA  UNCOVERS  LARGE 
SCALE  REVOLUTION  IN  PLANNINQ 
STAGES 


October  9,  1973 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is 
indeed  regrettabla^  that  Dr.  Allende's 
socialist  regime  was  not  ousted  via  the 
ballot,  recent  evidence  shows  that  there 
was  very  little  time  left  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  act.  In  fact,  it  is  questionable  that 
another  free  election  could  have  been 
held.  Allende  was  gradually  shutting 
down  all  the  opposition  press  and  ex- 
tending his  control  over  the  news  media. 
Other  opposition  groups  were  being  pro- 
gressively cowed  by  gangs  amounting  to 
guerrilla  groups,  who  were  seizing  farms 
and  factories. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  September  24  details  the 
extent  of  this  revolutionary  planning  by 
the  left  In  Chile  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  order  to 
promote  a  more  balanced  picture  of  this 
situation : 

MlLITAiiT      ROXERS      TeLL      OV      AbMS      CACHKS 

Across  Chile 
(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

Santiaco,  Chile. — Chile's  new  military 
leaders  have  been  shaken  by  mushrooming 
discoveries  of  an  elaborate,  well-armed  ex- 
tremist apparatus  poised  lor  violent  revo- 
lution. 

Top  military  officials  say  they  knew  that 
leftist  groups  were  arming  themselves  for 
extensive  "subversive  activity,"  but  not  un- 
tU  the  military  ousted  the  government  of 
Salvador  Allende  Gossens  Sept  1 1  did  the  size 
and  scope  of  this  activity  come  to  light. 

Even  now,  with  new  disclosures  coming 
dally,  the  full  extent  of  the  extremist  appa- 
ratus is  unclear. 

But  an  extremely  high  military  official  here 
reports  that  In  recent  months  "Chile  had 
become  an  arsenal." 

Moreover,  he  says  that  the  extremist  ap- 
paratus was  on  the  verge  of  launching  a  reign 
of  terror  In  Chile  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
nation's  military  leaders,  opposition  politi- 
cians, newspapermen,  and  others,  to  give  the 
Marxist-leaning  Allende  government  total 
control  of  the  nation. 

PLOT  DETAILS  REPOBTED 

According  to  this  source,  the  plot,  details 
of  which  were  discovered  In  several  places 
Including  the  presidential  palace,  was  nipped 
by  the  military's  ouster  of  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment. Target  date  for  the  plot  was  Sept. 
18.  seven  days  after  the  military  coup. 

Sept.  18  Ironically  was  also  Chile's  In- 
dependence Day. 

The  continuous  daily  discoveries  of  huge 
quantities  of  arms,  a  network  of  guerrtlla 
training  schools,  and  the  use  of  public  funds 
to  support  these  activities  have  obviously 
amazed  and  shocked  Chile's  military. 

They  say  It  will  take  a  six-month  "hard 
lino"  campaign  to  root  out  all  vestiges  of  the 
paramilitary  apparatus.  They  believe  they 
have  so  far  unearthed  only  about  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  In- 
volved. 

Just  who  led  the  apparatus  and  organized 
the  guerrilla  training  Is  unclear.  The  military 
says  it  has  evidence  that  Dr.  Allende's 
Socialist    Party    was    Involved,    as    was    the 


Movlmlento  de  Izqulerda  Revoluclonarla 
(MIR),  an  extreme  leftist  group  which  has 
long  called  for  violent  revolution. 

ALLXNDK   INVOLVXDf 

Some  of  the  discoveries  suggest  that  Dr. 
Allende  himself  may  also  have  been  deeply 
involved.  Huge  caches  of  arms  and  am- 
munition have  been  found  In  La  Moneda,  the 
now  gutted  presidential  palace  In  downtown 
Santlag^o,  and  In  bis  various  suburban  homes. 

But  even  more  revealing,  say  the  mlUtary 
here,  was  the  uncovering  of  a  guerrilla  train- 
ing school  in  Dr.  Allende's  suburban  mansion 
on  Calle  Tomas  Moro. 

A  facility  capable  of  training  and  housing 
130  or  so  students  at  a  time.  It  also  stored  a 
vast  quantity  of  arms  not  yet  fully  cataloged. 

A  second  training  school  was  discovered 
at  the  luxurious  home  of  Dr.  Allende's  mis- 
tress, EI  Canaveral,  in  the  Andean  foothills 
above  Santiago.  It  included  obstacle  courses 
and  dense  foliage  used  for  guerrilla  training. 

The  military  have  located  seven  other 
such  tralnmg  schools  scattered  around  the 
country.  One  at  Nehuentue  in  Cautln  Prov- 
ince In  Chile's  lake  country  600  miles  south 
of  Santiago  Is  typical. 

TRAiNiNC  FAcn-rry  found 

There,  mUltary  officers  found  an  elaborate 
training  faculty,  a  large  store  of  arms  in- 
cluding 150  machine  guns,  300  antitank 
mines,  a  still-to-be-counted  supply  of  gre- 
nades, and  an  impressive  store  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  discovery  of  these  stores  of  weapons 
and  ammunition  all  over  the  country  has 
been  one  of  the  real  shocks  of  the  search. 
The  military  so  far  has  released  no  exact 
total  of  the  arms  coUected,  but  the  high 
military  source  said  that  the  amount  un- 
covered to  date  would  "arm  various  battal- 
ions" with  much  left  over. 

Later,  he  spoke  of  arming  6,000  men  with 
the  weapons. 

Most  of  the  weap>on8  are  of  Russian  or 
Czechoslovak  Ian  origin.  They  came  to  ChUe 
by  air  and  sea.  The  military  claims  that  the 
regular  Cubana  de  Avlaclon  flights  from 
Havana  brought  In  many  of  them.  Boats  and 
submarines  were  used  for  the  rest. 

HEDGING    ON    BOATS 

Whose  boats?  The  military  hedges  on  this 
point.  But  when  asked  whether  the  boats 
might  be  Russian,  the  reply  is  in  Spanish 
"jjosBlblemente."  switching  then  to  English: 
"very  probably." 

The  cost  of  these  weapons  runs  into  the 
mUUons,  according  to  the  military,  although 
no  catalog  has  yet  been  made  of  the  total 
with  new  weapons  being  located  dally.  But 
the  catalog  would  show  pistols,  revolvers, 
rifles,  submachine  guns,  machine  guns,  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  mines,  grenades,  and  ex- 
plosives of  various  types.  The  mUltary  ex- 
pects to  have  precise  figures  when  the  full 
story  is  released. 

The  remaining  arms  are  thought  to  be 
well  distributed  around  the  country.  There 
are  also  vast  quantities  of  homemade,  hand- 
made weapons  and  explosives.  Some  of  these 
are  of  a  type  used  In  North  Korea,  and  the 
military  here  has  located  many  homes  In 
which   these   Items  were  being  made. 

Moreover,  the  high  mUltary  source  said 
that  Molotov-cocktall  bombs  were  being 
made  "In  practically  all  the  factories  of  the 
social  area" — a  reference  to  factories  which 
had  been  nationalized  by  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment. 

PTTBUC  OmCES  CITED 

In  addition,  he  said  that  dynamite  and 
explosive  devices  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
have  been  found  in  "practically  all  public 
oflBces,"  and  he  mentioned  in  particular 
the  Banco  de  ChUe,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
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tlon,  and  the  Instltuto  Antartlca  ChUeno. 
The  e:q>loeives  were  located  In  drawers,  in 
file  cabinets,  under  floors,  in  safes,  and 
burled   in   basements  of   buildings. 

While  the  details  are  stUl  somewhat  vague, 
the  mUltary  here  believes  that  those  respon- 
sible for  this  private  and  Illegal  arms  buildup 
used  public  funds  to  acquire  the  weapons. 
Transactions  of  the  Banco  de  ChUe,  as  well 
as  the  national  treasury,  now  are  being 
closely  scrutmized.  Large  sums  of  money 
apparently  disappeared  from  the  ledgers. 

The  military  affirms  also  that  many  of 
those  Involved  In  the  whole  para-mUltary 
operation  were  on  the  public  payroU  and 
being  paid  by  public  funds. 

PATBOLLS   COMPARED 

For  example,  the  work  table  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works  listed  11.500  employees 
in  1970.  When  the  AUende  government  fell 
two  weeks  ago,  the  payroll  totaled  41,000 
with  a  majority  paid  from  money  destined 
for  construction  of  bridges,  roads,  and  other 
works. 

At  one  pomt  in  a  long  Interview  with  the 
high  mUltary  leader,  he  leaned  across  the 
desk  and  said.  "What  I  am  telling  you  are 
not  suppositions,  but  facts." 

The  source,  a  carer  officer  near  retirement 
like  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  this  new 
mUltary  government,  was  obviously  shaken 
by  the  discoveries.  He  paused  in  answer  to 
questions,  checked  aides  for  specific  detaUs, 
and  was  careful  about  his  statistics. 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  his  concern 
over  the  discoveries  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

"We  are  carrying  out  this  cleanup  opera- 
tion as  if  we  were  at  war,"  he  concluded. 


IN  MEMORIUM:  TO  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JULIAN  VAUOHAN  GARY,  A 
GOOD  FRIEND  AND  OUTSTANDING 
LEGISLATOR 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
other  Members  of  this  body  In  deeply 
mourning  the  passing  of  J.  Vaughan 
Gary  on  September  6  of  this  year. 
Vaughan  Gary  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  his  legislative  talents 
of  compassion,  goodwill,  and  excellence 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  of  us, 
especially  the  residents  of  Virginia's 
Third  Congressional  District  and  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  in  the  House. 

Vaughan  was  a  vigorous  champion  for 
Virginia  and  the  Nation  in  many  areas, 
but  his  outstanding  crusade  lay  In  the 
area  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  govern- 
mental programs.  During  the  20  years — 
1945-65— that  he  served  Virginia  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congrressman 
Gary  served  as  a  subcommittee  chairman 
on  the  House  appropriations  committee 
for  seven  Congresses  and  throughout 
proved  himself  a  diligent  and  constant 
guardian  of  the  taxpayer's  moneys. 

Vaughan  has  now  been  called  for  a 
higher  purpose,  but  his  honors  will  long 
continue  after  him.  As  Cicero  stated: 

Nor,  In  truth,  would  the  honours  of  U- 
lustrlous  men  continue  after  death.  If  their 
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own  spirits  did  not  make  us  preserve  a  longer 
remembrance  of  them. 

Vaughan  was  a  man  and  legislator  of 
such  spirit,  and  his  presence  with  us  will 
be  sorely  missed. 


FAITH  IN  THE  PEOPLE  TO  GOVERN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inherent 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
the  faith  in  the  people  to  govern. 

Robert  S.  Strauss,  chairman,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  has  voiced 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
the  home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  we  are  beginning  consid- 
eration of  today. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Robert  8.  Stbauss,  Chairman, 
Democratic  National  CoMMrrrcE 

The  Democratic  Party  remains  committed 
to  the  goal  expressed  In  the  1973  Democratic 
National  Platform  of  "full  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  an  elected 
Mayor-City  CouncU  government,  broad  legis- 
lative power,  control  over  appointments,  au- 
tomatic Federal  payments,  and  voting  repre- 
sentation in  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  been, 
and  wlU  continue  to  be,  a  poUtlcal  party 
based  on  the  Inherent  faith  of  the  people  to 
govern.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
provided  the  Initiative  In  extending  the 
franchise  to  ameliorate  the  worst  possible  in- 
justice In  representative  democracy — deny- 
ing duly  qualified  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  declslon-Doaklng  affairs 
of  their  government.  We  remain  committed 
to  this  principle  today. 

The  concept  of  a  "Federal  City"  In  no  way 
assumes  restricted  citizenship  for  citizens  of 
the  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Our  Constitution 
has  been  amended  to  account  for  this  anom- 
aly, and  thus  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  participate  In  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  their  fellow  citizens  In  the 
fifty  states  do.  Our  system  of  government 
assumes  a  government  of  separate  and  co- 
equal branches.  Certainly  It  Is  iUoglcal  to 
guarantee  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  participation  In  the  selection  of  the 
Executive  branch,  and  deny  them  any  partici- 
pation in  the  selection  of  the  Congressional 
branch  of  American  government.  The  23rd 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  went  half 
way  in  ameliorating  electoral  Injustice.  Is  It 
now  not  time  to  go  all  the  way  in  giving  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  same 
rights  of  citizenship  as  Is  enjoyed  by  all  209 
million  other  Americans? 

Isn't  it  Qow  time  to  allow  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  select  their  own 
local  government,  a  local  government  that 
has  meaningful  powers  to  govern  In  the  best 
Interest  of  its  citizens,  and  reject  the  pater- 
nalistic charade  of  congressional  control  over 
the  well  being  and  Interests  of  the  District 
of  Columbia?  Though  not  to  label  the  situa- 
tion colonial,  It  does  come  very  close  to  our 
use  of  that  term.  It  is  unjust  for  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  be  totally  controlled  by 
congressional  appropriations  when  they  have 
no  ability  to  Influence  the  wUl  of  the  Con- 
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gress.  For  one  of  the  early  tenets  of  our 
American  system,  one  of  the  tenets  used  most 
effectively  In  attempting  to  secure  American 
Independence,  was  the  slogan  "no  taxation 
without  representation."  Yet  this  Is  Just  the 
situation  which  we  have  allowed  to  fester  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  almost  200  years. 
We  cannot  have  a  free  and  Independent  peo- 
ple, governed  by  rules  which  thev  had  no 
power  to  make,  governed  by  individuals  they 
had  no  power  to  elect. 

To  repeat,  the  Democratic  Party  strongly 
endorses  the  concept  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  means  to  let  the 
people  of  the  District  have  the  same  rights 
and  prlvUeges  of  citizenship  In  the  United 
States  as  all  other  people  in  our  Nation.  The 
great  hope  for  our  Nation  Is  the  participa- 
tion of  people  In  government.  Thus,  we  must 
remove  all  barriers  to  such  participation. 


CALIFORNIA  CHANGES  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  GROWTH 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  my  State  of  California  has  had  a 
reputation  in  many  circles  for  encour- 
aging growth  at  any  cost.  I  am  sure 
everyone  in  this  House  knows  more  than 
one  story  about  the  great  migration  of 
the  last  three  decades  to  the  Golden 
State. 

It  is  fortunate,  I  believe,  for  the  future 
generations  of  our  State,  however,  that 
there  is  now  a  noticeable  change  in  the 
big-growth  psychology  for  California. 
Most  of  the  people  of  our  fine  State  now 
know  that  the  vast  environmental 
wonder  that  is  California  will  be  no  more 
unless  a  positive  program  of  controlled 
planning  Is  undertaken. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Simon,  area  vice  presi- 
dent for  KPrX  television  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, recently  took  note  of  this  change 
of  thinking  in  a  pertinent  editorial.  I 
call  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  at  this 
time:  . 

Growth  of  No-Grovwh 
Last  week  In  another  remarkable  demon- 
stration by  the  electorate,  a  Mayor  and  two 
City  Councllmen  in  Corte  Madera  were  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  recall  vote.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  would  not  halt  construction  of  a 
60  million  dollar  shopping  center.  But  the 
real  issue  in  Corte  Madera,  as  In  many  parts 
of  California,  is  over  Just  how  much  more 
g^rowth  and  development  the  people  of  a 
commumty  wlU  accept,  and  apparently  the 
answer  is:  "not  much". 

In  Santa  Barbara,  citizens  recently 
blocked  construction  of  a  large  subdivision 
sponsored  by  Standard  Oil.  Palo  Alto  voters 
elected  a  "slow  growth"  majority  to  their 
City  Council.  In  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  citizens  have  successfully  held  off 
construction  of  important  freeways.  In  San 
Diego,  voters  passed  an  initiative  to  slow 
down  growth  In  their  communly  and  In  Llv- 
ermore  and  San  Jose  voters  passed  measures 
to  stop  growth  altogether  for  awhUe.  Similar 
things  have  been  happening  In  one  com- 
munity after  another. 
The  point  is  that  the  population  ezplos'lon 
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la  having  Its  long  predicted  effect.  People 
are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the  turmoil  that 
Increasing  density  brings  to  their  lives.  It  Is 
not  Just  a  Bay  Area  phenomenon,  thought 
up  by  a  few  extremists.  It  Is  a  movement  of 
average  people  who  are  tired  of  crowded 
shopping  center  parking  lots,  disappearing 
green  space,  and  double  sessions  In  the 
schools. 

It  Is  time  that  the  developers  and  the 
public  officials  who  support  them  recognize 
that  they  are  going  against  the  times  when 
they  say  that  ever  Increasing  growth  In  gen- 
eral Is  what  the  nation  needs. 


LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS  SUP- 
PORTS HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA. 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
wide  support  across  the  United  States  for 
allowing  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  exercise  the  same  rights  of 
self-determination  as  do  citizens  of  other 
cities  and  towns.  Because  I  believe  we 
must  allow  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  exercise  the  basic  rights  of  all 
citizens  in  a  democracy.  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  the  home  rule  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose any  efforts  to  weaken  or  kill  the  bill. 

If  we  are  successful  in  finally  granting 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  a  large  amount  of 
the  credit  will  deservedly  belong  to  the 
members  and  chapters  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who  have  through  their 
imtiring  efforts  over  a  long  period  of  time 
brought  national  attention  to  a  situation 
which  otherwise  might  have  had  little 
national  constituency.  I  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  many  chapters  of 
the  league  in  my  congressional  district — 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  time 
and  energy  and  concern  they  have  given 
to  a  problem  that,  to  many,  seems  far 
from  home — but  Is,  in  fact,  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hoase  the  September  14 
statement  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Wilson  Benson, 
the  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  or  Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  Presi- 
dent, Leagite  or  Women  Voteks 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  strongly  urges  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pass  the  D.C.  Home  Rule  bill 
when  It  comes  up  for  a  vote  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 24th.  We  have  worked  for  home  rule 
for  thtrty-flve  years.  We  have  provided  facts 
ad  nauseam  and  emphasized  the  practical 
and  legitimate  needs  of  the  District's  resi- 
dents beyond  any  reasonable  or  rational 
doubt.  We  have  knocked  on  Congressional 
doors,  testified  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees, organized  national  letter  writing  cam- 
paigns and  parades  and  recently  completed  a 
home  rule  campaign  in  communities 
throughout  our  fifty  states.  In  short,  we  have 
done  everything.  We  are  worn  out  but  we  are 
not  going  to  give  up. 

We  think  home  rule  is  an  idea  which  has 
outlived  its  time.  By  that  I  mean.  It  U  an 
idea  which  should,  by  now,  be  a  fact  of  life. 
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The  bill  reported  out  by  the  House  District 
Committee  on  which  the  House  will  vote  Is  a 
moderate  and  workable  compromise.  It  Is 
acceptable  to  the  League.  It  should  also  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  have  had  questions 
about  home  rule  In  the  past.  It  contains 
those  elements  which  citizens  across  the  na- 
tion would  consider  basic  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  results  of  the  League's  five-month  na- 
tional home  rule  campaign  supports  this 
conclusion.  Leagues  discovered  that  most 
people  across  the  country  were  unaware  of 
the  District's  status.  Once  they  knew  that 
over  700.000  residents  of  the  Capital  are  dis- 
enfranchised, they  responded  positively. 
Leagues  were  enthusiastic  about  the  amount 
of  citizen  support  they  found  In  their  com- 
munities. 

We  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
time-worn  Congressional  argument  that 
constituents  don't  care  about  the  District 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Response  to  the 
League's  campaign  reaffirms  our  conviction 
that  there  Is  a  national  constituency  favor- 
ing passage  of  this  bUl. 

Furthermore,  reports  from  Local  League 
members  who  have  talked  to  Congressmen  In 
their  home  districts  plus  League  lobbying  ef- 
forts m  Washington  Indicate  that  House  sup- 
|>ort  Is  running  2  to  1  In  favor  of  passage. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  growing  recogni- 
tion by  Congress  as  weU  as  of  the  need  for 
home  rule  now. 

Talk  of  the  need  to  reorganize  the  Dis- 
trict's government  and  achieve  more  efficiency 
before  granting  home  rule  Is  a  typical  di- 
versionary tactic.  Our  Constitution  requires 
that  our  government  be  for  and  by  all  people 
and  that  It  be  effective  and  accountable.  The 
League  agrees  with  the  Constitution  whole- 
heartedly. We  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
House  not  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Each  member  comes  from  a  district  in 
which  the  citizens  have  a  voice  In  local  af- 
fairs. Therefore,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the 
members  of  the  House  should  want  to  give 
the  citizens  of  the  District  the  same  rights  of 
expression  they  and  their  constituencies  now 
have. 


HIJIMIO  ROMO 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, we  have  many  distinguished  labor 
leaders  in  our  Nation,  but  I  believe  that 
none  Is  more  dedicated  or  devoted  to  his 
own  union  affairs  than  Hijimio  Rome, 
treasurer  of  United  Rubber  Workers, 
Local  131,  AFL-CIO.  and  outstanding 
community  leader. 

He  recently  received  the  Catholic 
Labor  Institute's  first  Thomas  Talavera 
Award  of  Excellence.  In  recognition  of 
accomplishments  as  a  loyal  trade 
unionist. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Romo  exerted  ex- 
emplary leadership  in  the  Mexican- 
American  community  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia but,  in  addition,  he  has  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor,  APTr-CIO,  and  holds 
membership  on  its  COPE,  church  and 
civic,  civil  rights,  and  education  com- 
mittees. 

For  more  than  15  years  he  has  also 
given  dedicated  service  to  the  south  cen- 
tral area  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  South  Central  Area 
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Welfare  Planning  Council,  concerned 
with  social  problems  in  this  critical  area 
of  the  city. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Hijimio  Romo  and  to  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  successful  community 
work. 


SPEAKER  ALBERT,  GIANT  OP 
THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  strong  defense  of  the  Congress  re- 
cently has  received  favorable  attention 
in  the  Huntsvllle,  Ala..  News. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  editorial 
writer  in  saluting  your  balanced  response 
about  the  positive  action  the  Congress  is 
taking  to  help  the  country  move  forward. 

Because  the  editDrial  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  colleagues,  I  am  including  it  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Albert,  Giant  or  Congress 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  proved  himself 
the  little  giant  In  defense  of  Congress  when 
he  replied  to  President  Nixon's  second  State 
of  the  Union  message,  two  weeks  after  it  was 
presented  to  the  nation  Both  the  message 
and  the  reply,  made  In  the  name  of  the  Demo- 
crats, were  carried  on  nationwide  radio. 

To  Mr  Nixon's  statement  that  Congress" 
performance  was  disappointing,  particularly 
in  regard  to  60  measures  proposed  by  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon,  Albert  repUed  that  40  of  the 
50  priority  Items  were  already  In  the  legisla- 
tive process  when  the  President  criticized 
Congress  for  Inaction.  Also,  half  of  them  have 
passed  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress.  And 
he  criticized  the  list  for  containing  "an  em- 
barrassing lack  of  new  Initiatives." 

Going  on  the  offensive.  Albert  said  that  It 
Is  Congress  that  has  Uken  the  lead  In  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  major  problems  facing 
the  nation — the  economy,  health,  energy 
and  crime.  Parenthetically  that  was  not  such 
a  good  example  of  action,  as  anyone  in  our 
four  fields  knows.  Neither  branch  has  had 
anything  In  these  areas  to  brag  about. 

Specifically,  Albert  said  that  Congress  had 
granted  the  President  some  of  the  most 
sweeping  powers  It  could  confer  but  that 
"Because  the  President  was  slow  to  act,  the 
cost  of  living  Is  up  8  per  cent  compared  with 
3.4  per  cent  for  all  of  1972."  In  all  fairness, 
worldwide  shortages  and  rampant  Infiation 
are  as  much  or  more  to  blame  for  this  rise 
In  prices. 

Stating  that  It  is  Congress  that  Is  doUig 
something  effective  about  holding  down 
spending,  Albert  said  that  Congress  had  cut 
the  President's  budget  requests  $20  billion 
over  the  past  four  years,  but  the  President 
added  an  Incredible  $97  bUUon  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  Albert  did  not  say  how  much  of 
that  national  debt  accumulation  In  the 
four  years  was  due  to  added  spending  appro- 
priations by  Congress,  which  Impelled  the 
President  to  Impound  many  billions  he  re- 
fused to  spend. 

At  least  Carl  Albert  has  outlined  the  basis 
on  which  the  Democrats  will  pitch  their  cam- 
paign to  try  to  keep  control  of  Congress  In 
the  1974  mid-election. 
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SCHOENAU  MUST  STAY  OPEN 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  terrorists  has  succeeded  in  pressuring 
the  Austrian  Government  into  agreeing 
to  close  Schoenau,  the  processing  center 
for  Soviet  Jews  enroute  to  Israel. 

The  fact  that  this  band  of  brigands 
has  the  audacity  to  make  such  a  demand 
is  an  outrage  to  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional comity.  The  fact  that  the  Austrian 
Government  has  capitulated  to  this  de- 
mand is  even  more  outrageous. 

For  Soviet  Jews,  the  name  Schoenau 
has  come  to  represent  a  way  station  for 
pilgrims  enroute  to  freedom.  During 
Schoenau's  7  years  of  operation,  an  esti- 
mated 70,000  men,  women,  and  children 
have  stopped  there  for  12  or  24  hours 
before  continuing  their  journey  to  their 
friends  and  families  in  Israel. 

This  facility,  which  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  Jewish  determination  to  survive 
despite  the  heaviest  odds,  has  been  sup- 
ported tn  toto  by  the  contributions  of 
Jews  and  other  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  cost  the 
Austrian  Government  not  one  mark. 

Austria  Is  the  first  free  nation  in  the 
West  in  which  Je'xish  emigres  can  stop. 
It  Is  at  the  end  of  a  tortuous,  uncertain 
38-hour  journey  aboard  the  Chopin  Ex- 
press. The  refugees,  alone  and  frightened, 
are  subject  to  rigorous  inspections  at 
every  border  and  checkpoint.  Looming 
ahead  of  them  has  been  the  beacon  of 
freedom  symbolized  by  the  Schoenau 
processing  center.  There  they  have  been 
able  to  take  a  brief  respite  from  their 
travels — to  be  welcomed  by  their  fellow 
Jews — to  see.  some  for*  the  first  time,  the 
Bible,  books  describing  Israel  and  other 
Information  that  has  been  denied  to 
them  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  there  that 
they  can  notify  their  relatives  in  Israel 
that  they  have  pierced  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  that,  at  last,  they  are  on  their  way 
home. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  rea- 
sons for  keeping  Schoenau  open,  we  must 
let  the  terrorists  of  this  world  know  that 
they  cannot  exercise  the  kind  of  extor- 
tionate leverage  that  can  bring  govern- 
ments to  their  knees.  We  must  draw  the 
line  at  Schoenau  and  tell  them  that  they 
cannot  intimidate  the  world  with  their 
outrageous  demands  backed  by  an 
arsenal  of  machine  guns.  If  they  succeed 
at  Schoenau,  how  can  they  be  prevented 
from  prevailing  elsewhere  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  If  they  are  able 
to  Impose  their  unconscionable  demands 
there,  what  is  to  stop  them  from  march- 
ing into  a  synagogue  in  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
or  Miami.  Pla.? 

One  terrorist  spokesman  described 
Schoenau  as  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened since  Munich.  Perhaps  if  men  of 
decency  and  good  will  had  reacted  as 
they  should  have  to  Munich,  the  course  of 
history  would  have  changed. 

We  now  have  the  chance  to  speak  out 
against  this  basest  form  of  terrorism  and 
international  extortion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  world  lost  its  chances  for  halting 
this  barbarism  at  Munich.  We  should  not 
make  the  same  mistake  again  at  Schoe- 
nau. 
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more  questions,  and  more  testing.  Why 
can  we  not  proceed  with  the  development 
of  this  tried  and  tesrted  airplane? 


THE  A-10 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  military 
procurement  bill  conference  started  at 
2:30  today.  One  of  the  items  of  differ- 
ence to  be  resolved  in  the  conference  is 
the  fate  of  the  A-10  aircraft.  While  the 
House  has  approved  the  original  request- 
ed program  for  10  preproduction  aircraft 
and  full  funding,  the  Senate  has  author- 
ized only  6  aircraft,  deleted  funds  for 
long-lead  items,  reduced  the  RX>.T.  &  E. 
funds  and  requested  a  fly-off  against  the 
A-7 — a  fly-off  which  the  Air  Force  has 
agreed  to  and  the  second  fly-off  to  which 
the  A-10  has  been  subjected  in  the  same 
year.  The  first,  as  you  may  recall,  was 
an  exhaustive  fly-off  competition  be- 
tween the  A-10  and  the  A-9,  a  fly-off 
which  resulted  in  selection  of  the  A-10. 

What  more  can  be  required  to  assure 
the  delivery  of  this  fine  aircraft  into  our 
country's  inventory?  In  cost,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  few  major  weapon  systems 
which  has  given  every  assurance  of  pro- 
curing a  fleet  of  aircraft  for  the  cost  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  program;  it 
has  been  developed  completely  imder  the 
"design-to-cost"  concept  of  former  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  Packard,  a  con- 
cept endorsed  by  this  Congress. 

In  maintainability,  the  A-10  came  in 
with  5.84  maintenance  hours,  far  lower 
than  any  comparable  aircraft  and  7  hours 
below  the  maintenance  hours  per  flight 
hoiu"  required  by  the  Air  Force. 

Its  effectiveness  has  been  attested  to 
not  only  by  numerous  officials  but  by 
combat  veterans  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Among  the  quotes,  "The  A-10  can 
deliver  the  same  kind  of  force  effective- 
ness In  terms  of  close  air  support  as  the 
next  competitor  for  about  40  percent  of 
the  latters  total  cost,"  said  Lt.  Gen. 
Otto  Glasser,  former  USAP  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Research  and  Development.  And 
from  the  Commander,  USAP  Tactical  Air 
Command  in  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  "In  terms  of 
the  Close  Air  Support  mission,  other  can- 
didates— aircraft — appear  as  expensive 
substitutes  of  limited  utility." 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  American  Le- 
gion and  the  Air  Force  Association  each 
passed  resolutions  urging  full  support  to 
the  A-10  program.  The  Legion  statement 
noted  that  the  airplane  was  needed  "in 
order  that  the  Air  Force  may  fulfill  with 
the  highest  degree  of  effectiveness  its 
mission  of  providing  close  air  support  to 
our  ground  forces."  And  at  the  Air  Force 
Association  convention,  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  George  S.  Brown  stated: 

No  flying  machine.  In  operation  or  on  the 
drawing  board.  Is  capable  of  delivering  the 
close  air  support  the  A-10  Is  able  to  pro- 
Tide. 

In  spite  of  these  tributes,  however, 
there  still  is  required  a  further  fly-off. 


UNWANTED  CHILDREN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  as  many  as  100,000 
unwanted  Vietnamese  children  presently 
living  in  Vietnamese  orphanages.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  thousands  of  child- 
less couples  in  this  country  waiting  in 
line  for  babies  to  adopt. 

Because  of  this  situation,  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion of  orphans  fathered  by  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  informa- 
tion which  lists  the  proper  agencies  to 
contact  if  one  wishes  to  adopt  a  Viet- 
namese orphan  and  gives  the  regulations 
and  laws  relating  to  the  adoptions.  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  Information  into 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
interested. 

Adoption  Information — U.S.  Embassy, 
Saicon 

Americans  Interested  In  adopting  children 
In  Vietnam  should  contact  one  of  the  agen- 
cies listed  on  the  attached  sheet.  Each  of 
these  agencies  has  been  licensed  here  to  con- 
duct Intercountry  adoptions.  The  agencies 
will  provide  Information  concerning  the  re- 
quirements to  be  met  as  a  potential  adoptive 
parent.  Only  after  these  requirements  have 
been  met  will  you  be  offered  a  child  for  po- 
tential placement  in  your  home. 

Americans  resident  In  Viet  Nam  should 
contact  either  Holt  ChUdren's  Services,  441 
Vo  Tanh,  Gla  Dlnh.  telephone  number  PTT 
41618,  or  International  Social  Services,  61 
Mac  Dlnh  Chi,  Saigon,  telephone  number 
PTT  91693.  These  two  agencies  are  prepared 
to  assist  persons  resident  here. 

Under  recent  procedural  changes  promul- 
gated by  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  all 
adoptions  should  be  handled  by  one  of  the 
approved  agencies.  So  your  first  step  Is  to 
contact  an  agency  for  assistance. 

You  will  find  attached  a  summary  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  American  regulations  gov- 
erning adoption  and  immigration  of  child- 
ren for  adoption.  The  agencies  operating  here 
are  also  familiar  with  the  Vietnamese  laws 
concerning  adoption.  United  States  Immigra- 
tion regulations,  and  special  administrative 
procedures  relating  to  Vietnamese  adoptions. 
Your  agency  will  be  your  guide  through  the 
entire  process. 

Many  Americans  adopting  Vietnamese 
children  In  the  past  have  found  It  a  time- 
consuming  and  frustrating  experience.  While 
recent  changes  In  administrative  procedures 
here  have  made  It  possible  for  most  children 
to  depart  for  their  adoptive  homes  In  from 
two  to  four  months  of  their  placement,  you 
will  still  find  patience  a  necessity.  There  are 
many  more  American  families  seeking  to 
adopt  Vietnamese  chUdren  than  there  are 
Vietnamese  children  available  for  adoption. 
Many  children  In  Vietnamese  orphanges  are 
not  legally  available  for  adoption  and  some 
orphanages  are  still  hestltant  about  placing 
children  for  adoption  In  a  foreign  country. 
By  following  carefully  the  Instruction  of  the 
agency  with  which  you  choose  to  work,  you 
will  reduce  your  own  frustration  and  speed 
the  arrival  of  the  chUd  In  the  United  States. 

The  following  agencies  with  branches  here 
In  Vietnam  are  active  in  Intcr-country  adop- 
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tlon  work.  All  are  elt^her  licensed  or  in  the 
process  ot  being  licensed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  handle  such  adoptions. 

Prospective  adoptive  parents  should  con- 
tact one  of  the  following  agencies. 

Holt  Children's  Services  of  Vietnam,  P.O. 
B.  2880.  1195  City  View  Street,  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon 97402. 

International  Social  Services.  345  East  4€th 
Street,  Room  715,  New  York,  New  York  100X7. 

Half  Way  House.  World  Vision,  148  Dong 
Khanh.  Cholon,  Vietnam. 

Friends  of  the  Children  of  Vietnam,  Inc., 
445  South  68th  Street,  BovUder,  Colorado 
80303. 

Mr.  John  E.  McCarthy,  National  Office,  Im- 
migration-Refugee Service,  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

SUMMARY  OF  RICULATIONS  AND  LAWS  EELATING 
TO  ADOPTIONS 

Persons  who  wish  to  adopt  a  Vietnamese 
child  must  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  the  child  will  reside,  the  Vietna- 
mese adoption  law,  and  United  States  Im- 
migration law.  In  other  words,  the  child 
muat  be  eligible  to  leave  Vietnam  and  also 
to  reside  In  the  United  States. 

United  States  Immigration  law  defines  an 
orphan  as  a  child,  under  the  age  of  14,  with 
no  known  living  parents  or  only  one  living 
parent  who  cannot  support  the  child.  Or- 
phans may  qualify  for  immigration  either  aa 
adopted  children  or  as  children  to  be  adopt- 
ed In  the  United  States.  For  an  adopted 
child,  the  law  requires  a  final  adoption  de- 
cree from  a  foreign  country  and  that  both 
adopting  parents  have  seen  the  child  prior 
to  the  adoption  being  completed:  If  a  child 
is  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  the 
family  must  meet  the  preadoptlon  require- 
ments of  the  state  In  which  they  reside. 

Most  Vietnamese  children  leave  for  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
Vietnamese  adoption  and  enter  the  United 
States  as  "orphans  to  be  adopted"  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  the  parents 
must  meet  the  preadoptlon  requirements  of 
their  states  of  residence.  While  state  laws 
concerning  adoption  requirements  vary, 
meeting  the  preadoptlon  requirements  of 
some  states  requires  considerable  time.  For 
this  reason  we  urge  that  adopting  parents 
meet  the  state  requirements  before  a  child 
is  placed  with  them.  Information  concern- 
ing the  preadoptlon  requirements  of  various 
states  can  i>e  obtained  either  from  the 
agency  with  which  you  choose  to  work  or 
through  your  local  or  state  social  welfare 
agency. 

A.  Vietnamese  adoption  law 

The  Vietnamese  regulations  state  that 
every  orphan  must  be  legally  adopted  in 
Viet  Nam  to  qualify  for  a  Vietnamese  exit 
visa  and  passport.  Therefore,  while  the 
United  States  does  not  require  that  a  child 
be  legally  adopted  abroad,  any  Vietnamese 
child  must  be  formally  adopted  In  Vietnam 
due  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. Vietnamese  adoption  procedures  gen- 
erally require  six  months  to  complete. 

Adoption  laws  of  Vietnam  provide  that 
any  person  who  meets  the  qualifications  and 
can  establish  that  adoption  Is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  child  may  file  adoption  papers. 
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Some  of  the  basic  requirements  which  the 
adopting  parents  must  meet  are  as  follows: 

1.  One  of  the  adopting  parents  must  be 
over  30  years  of  age  and  at  least  20  years 
older  than  the  child  to  be  adopted: 

2.  The  couple  must  have  been  married  at 
least  ten  years  and  be  childless; 

3.  If  the  adopting  parents  are  foreign  na- 
tionals, they  must  present  evidence  that  the 
adoption  of  a  foreign  child  is  permissible 
under  the  laws  of  their  country; 

4.  The  surviving  parent  or  guardian  must 
agree  to  the  adoption  and  emigration  of  the 
chUd. 

If  the  adopting  parents  (or  parent)  fall  to 
meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  adoption, 
the  law  provides  that  a  request  for  waiver 
can  be  submitted  to  the  Offloe  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  through  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
In  almost  all  cases,  Americans  who  have  re- 
quested waivers  have  had  the  requests 
approved. 

Adoption  by  proxy  is  possible.  The  adopt- 
ing parents  should  appoint  a  responsible  per- 
son to  act  In  their  behalf.  The  adopting  par- 
ents must  provide  the  proxy  with  a  limited 
power  of  attorney  to  sign  all  documents  in 
connection  with  the  Vietnamese  adoption 
procedures  and  the  United  States  Immigrant 
visa.  (Note:  Only  the  petitioners  can  sign 
the  1-600  petition,  which  classified  the  child 
as  an  Immediate  relative) . 

B.  United  States  requirements 
1.  Procedure  for  Married  Couples 

Married  couples  who  are  planning  to  aidopt 
a  child  should  file  a  petition  (Form  1-600)  to 
classify  the  child  as  an  Immediate  relative. 
An  eligible  orphan  Is  a  child  under  age  14 
who  has  no  surviving  parents  or,  if  one  par- 
ent Is  living,  whose  surviving  parent  Is  unable 
to  support  the  child. 

The  petition  should  be  filed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  selection  of  the  child  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Petition  must  be  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

If  the  parents  are  resident  in  Vietnam  they 
may  submit  the  petition  to  the  U.S.  Embassy- 
Saigon  or  the  U.S.  Consulates  General  in  Da 
Nang,  Can  Tho,  Blen  Hoa,  or  Nha  Trang  for 
forwarding  to  the  UJ3.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Or  p>etltlons  may  he 
sent  directly  to  Officer  in  Charge,  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  care  of 
American  Consulate  General,  St.  John's  Bldg., 
Room  36,  Garden  Road,  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C. 
Persons  having  access  to  APO  or  FPO  facili- 
ties may  address  their  petitions  care  of  Amer- 
ican Consulate  General,  Box  30,  FPO  San 
Francisco  96669. 

Pull  instructions  for  completing  the  1-900 
petition  are  attached  to  the  form.  Petitions 
can  only  b©  filed  for  children  under  age  14. 
Petitioners  may  not  file  more  than  two  peti- 
tions for  orphan  status  unless  the  children 
involved  are  brothers  and  sisters.  Only  mar- 
ried couples  may  file  petitions,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  VS.  citizen. 

A  second  form,  1-604  (Report  of  Overseas 
Orphan  Investigation)  must  also  be  sub- 
mitted. This  report  will  be  completed  by  a 
Consular  officer  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
agency  with  which  you  are  working.  Peti- 
tions approved  by  the  U.iS.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  residents  of  Viet- 
nam will  be  sent  only  to  the  VS.  Embassy- 
Saigon.  The  Embassy  will  then  take  appro- 
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prlate  action  to  advise  the  mterested  party 
In  Vietnam  of  the  petition's  i4>proval  and 
provide  information  concerning  the  process- 
ing for  an  Immigrant  visa  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready done  so. 

2.  Procedure  for  Single  Persons  or  Child  not 
Eligible  for  Orphan  Status 

A  single  person  may  adopt  a  child  in  Viet- 
nam; however,  the  United  States  immigra- 
tion law  does  not  provide  a  special  category 
for  such  children  for  immigrant  visas.  Single 
persons  planning  to  adopt  a  child  should 
register  the  child  as  a  non-preference  immi- 
grant at  the  U.S.  Embassy-Saigon.  The  im- 
migrant registration  can  he  established  on 
the  basis  of  a  notarized  affidavit  of  support, 
a  copy  of  the  release  statement  signed  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  a  state- 
ment from  the  State  Welfare  Department  or 
a  competent  coint  indicating  that  the  mdl- 
Tldual  meets  preadoptlon  requirements  ot 
the  state  of  his  residence.  The  affidavit  of 
support  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  child  has  been  selected  The 
date  it  Is  received  at  the  Emtjassy  establishes 
the  non-preference  priority  date. 

Persons  registered  as  non-preference  Im- 
migrants are  subject  to  the  numerical  limi- 
tations for  immigration.  This  means  thai  the 
child  may  not  be  issued  an  immigrant  visa 
until  the  priority  date  of  the  chUd  has  been 
reached  and  a  visa  number  Is  available  for 
him. 

C  Miscellaneous  information 

All  documents  submitted  with  the  1-600 
petition  which  are  net  In  English  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  English  translation.  Sim- 
ilarly, documents  submitted  to  the  Vietna- 
mese authorities  must  be  accompanied  by 
Vietnamese  translations.  All  documents  must 
be  submitted  In  the  original.  If  the  peU- 
tloner  wishes  to  have  the  original  returned 
he  should  submit  certified  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments plus  the  original.  The  copies  will  h^ 
compared  with  the  original  and  the  original 
document  returned  to  the  petitioner.  Resi- 
dents in  Vietnam  may  submit  the  originals 
and  copies  to  the  Consular  Section  for  au- 
thentication. 

Listed  on  the  following  page  Is  a  summary 
of  the  documents  which  will  be  required  for 
the  various  actions,  i.e.,  f>etltions,  adoption 
proceedings  and  visas.  This  list  should  be  re- 
viewed carefully  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  the  correct  number  of  copies 
of  each  Item  In  order  to  avoid  delay  at  any 
step. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  names  of  the 
adopting  parents  and  the  child  on  all  docu- 
ments submitted  In  connection  with  the 
Vietnamese  adoption  be  consistent.  If  for 
any  reason  the  names  of  the  petitioners  vary 
from  the  names  shown  on  the  birth  certifi- 
cates an  explanatory  affidavit  should  be  at- 
tached. Frequently  adoption  proceedings  are 
delayed  because  the  names  do  not  correspond 
and  there  Is  a  question  concerning  the  true 
name  of  the  adopting  parties.  , 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  plan  J 
to  nie  Form  1-600  shoiild  submit  in  addition  I 
to  the  documents  listed  on  the  form,  a  state- 
ment showing  their  periods  of  service,  net  in 
come,  allotments,  arrests  and  courts  martial 
(If  any).  A  letter  from  the  appropriate  per- 
sonnel officer  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  serv- 
ice record  Is  acceptable. 
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1.  Birth   certificates   of   petitioner   and 

spouse  (eacti) 

2.  Birth  certificate  of  child  to  be  adopted. . 

3.  Marriage  certificate  of  petitioners 

4.  Certificate  of  good  conduct  for  pe- 

titioner   

5.  Letters  of  recommendation  for  adopt- 

ing family  (should  be  on  letterhead 
stationery,  preferably  from  clergy- 
man, welfare  worker,  or  prominent 
members  of  community) 

6.  Affidavit  of  support,  irKluding  evider'ce 

ol  hnances 

(a)  Copy    of    late    income    tax 

return 

(b)  Statement     from     employer 

specifying  length  and  na- 
ture of  employment  and 
salary 

(c)  Bank  account  statement 

7.  Certificate  of  family  status,  including 

names  and  ages  of  children  ot  mar- 
riage .  

3.  Limited  power  of  attorney  (notarized) 
authorizing  lawyer  to  act  lor  adopt- 
ing parents. 

).  Consular  letter  concerning  permission 
to  adopt 


Vietnamese 
adoption 

Petition 
to  INS 

Vietnamese 
passport 

U.S. 

immigrant 

visa 

1 
1 

1  .. 

2 
2 
2 

2  " 

2 

3  .. 

- 

1 

2 

1  .. 

1  • 

1  

1  

2 _ 

1  

Vietnamese 
adoption 


Petition    Vietnamese 
to  INS         passport 


U.S. 

immigrant 
visa 


10.  Form  I  600,  petition  to  classify  orphan 

child 

(a)  G.325A       biographic       date 

(P.  i  S.)  (each) 

(b)  Fingerprint  charts  (P.   &  S.) 

(each) 

(c)  Proof  of  U.S.  citizenship  (biiih 

certificate,  naturalization 
certificate,  certihcate  of 
citizenship),  petitioner  or 
spouse _ 

(d)  Statement  to  readopt  in  the 

United  States 

(e)  Statement  from  service  record 

(military  only) 

11.  Proof  of  termination  of  all  prior  mar- 

riages (P.  is.) 

12.  Statement  concerning  preadoptlon  re- 

quirements  

13.  Statement  releasing  child  for  adoption. 
U.  Adoption  contract 

15.  Adoption  decree 

16.  Passport  photographs 

17.  Form  FS-510,  immigrant  visa  applica- 

tion...       _ 

18.  Form  FS  398,  report  of  medical  exami- 

nation   ._ 

19.  Vietnamese  exit  visa  application  

20.  Vietna.-nese  passport  application 


1 


'*"'^^^'  translations.  Oucuments  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Government  must  be  accompanied  by  English 

1.  Other  documents  may  be  required  by  either  the  Vietnamese  Government  or  the  U.S.  Gov-  "\"ii!'l?['n  „„.  i  cnn  n  c  »«   ■  .         ..  o  .,c 

ernment  if  considered  appropriate.  „  f««  ,*°fi''','S?i  '^°'''  "'^  ^^'  '"""isnnt  visa,  U.S.  $25;  and  Vietnamese  passport  V.N.  $2,500. 

2.  Documents  submitted   to    Vietnamese   authorities  must  be   accompanied   by   Vietnamese 


IMPERATIVE    TO    HOLD    HEARINGS 
ON  ABORTION 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  resolution,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Mr.  Keating  of  Ohio 
and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  study  the  Impact 
and  ramifications  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  on  abortion. 

1  am  introducing  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  the 
Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  the  trans- 
cendent Issues  of  public  policy  that  flow 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  unprecedented 
decisions  last  January. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  appropriate 
standing  committee  of  the  House  to  re- 
view the  many  bills  and  resolutions  that 
seek  to  modify  the  Court's  rulings.  How- 
ever, the  Judiciary  Committee  has  dem- 
onstrated an  obvious  disinclination  to 
hold  public  hearings.  In  fact,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Rights  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  formally  rejected  a  mo- 
tion to  conduct  hearings  on  abortion.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  number  of  major 
issues.  Including  possible  charges  of  mis- 
conduct against  high  Government  lead- 
ers, that  could  legitimately  absorb  the 
full  attention  of  the  Judiciary-  Committee 
in  the  months  ahead.  For  these  reasons, 
it  is  entirely  proper  to  establish  a  select 
committee,  so  that  the  vital  issues  sur- 
rounding the  Court's  abortion  decisions 
may  be  considered. 

One  alternative  both  to  action  by  the 
CXIX 2108— t»art  26 


Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  select  committee  is  a  dis- 
charge petition.  At  the  present  time,  Mr. 
HoGAN  of  Maryland  has  filed  such  a  peti- 
tion with  respect  to  his  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 261.  I  applaud  Mr.  Hogan  for  his 
initiative  in  this  matter.  Although  I  have 
deep  respect  for  the  committee  system,  I 
recognize  the  validity  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion for  situations  in  which  a  committee, 
through  Its  deliberate  inaction,  is  pre- 
venting the  House  from  working  its  will. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  several 
factors  must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the 
Hogan  petition  is  still  far  from  the  re- 
quired nimiber  of  signatiu-es.  Many  Mem- 
bers feel  as  I  do,  that  a  discharge  peti- 
tion in  this  instance  should  be  used  as  a 
last  resort  because  the  constitutional 
amendment  it  would  bring  to  the  floor 
represents  only  one  of  several  remedial 
approaches  that  have  been  suggested  and 
because  debate  time  and  opportimltles 
for  amendment  may  be  sharply  curtailed. 
Second,  a  successful  discharge  petition 
will  severely  limit  the  careful  considera- 
tion that  may  be  given  to  an  amendment 
by  the  House.  Unless  adequate  ground- 
work for  an  amendment  is  laid.  Congress 
may  overlook  some  of  the  problems  that 
could  develop  from  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  and  it  will  certainly  fail  to 
build  the  kind  of  public  consensus  that 
is  essential  for  an  amendment  to  be  rati- 
fied. 

My  owTi  view  has  always  been  that  a 
sary.  Congress  may  and  should  correct 
constitutional  amendment  is  not  neces- 
the  Court's  decision  through  simple 
legislation.  Mr.  Denholm  of  South  Da- 
kota has  suggested  one  legislative  ap- 
proach: a  bill  (H.R.  7752)  defining  the 


word  'person"  to  include  "any  animate 
combination  of  viable  human  cells  capa- 
ble of  becoming  or  being  an  actual  in- 
dependent living  human — singular  or 
plural — entity." 

I  have  suggested  another  approach  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  8682.  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress exercise  the  power  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  given  us  in  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  limit  the  scope  of 
that  amendment  in  relation  to  abortion, 
my  bill  provides : 

Nothing  In  the  fourteenth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  construed  to  bar  any 
State  from  exercising  power  to  regulate  or 
prohibit  the  practjce  of  abortion,  except  that 
no  State  may  prohibit  an  abortion  that  Is 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  pregnant 
woman. 

Of  course,  many  Members  are  sup- 
porting constitutional  amendments,  of 
which  there  are  several. 

Mr.  HoGAN's  amendment  (H.J.  Res. 
261)  provides.  In  part: 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  deprive  any  human  being  from  the 
moment  of  conception  of  life  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  human  t)elng, 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  within  its 
jurisdiction,  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

Senator  Buckley  of  New  York  has 
proposed  an  amendment  (S.J.  Res.  119) 
that  reads  in  part: 

with  respect  to  the  right  to  life,  the  word 
'person',  as  used  In  this  article  and  in  the 
fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
applies  to  all  human  beings,  including  their 
unborn  offspring  at  every  stage  of  their 
biological  development,  irrespective  of  age, 
health,  function,  or  condition  of  depend- 
ency. 
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Mr.  Wkitehurst  of  Virginia  has  in- 
troduced an  amendment  (H.J.  Res.  427 
that  reads : 

Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  bar 
any  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Co- 
l\imbla,  wi'h  regard  to  any  area  over  which 
It  has  Jurlsdlcilon.  from  allowing,  regulat- 
ing, or  prohibiting  the  practice  of  abortion. 

All  these  proposals  deserve  consider- 
ation. The  select  commi*'"e  I  have  pro- 
posed will  permit  a  lareful  consideration 
of  the  pros  and  ccns  of  all  the  various 
approaches  that  have  been  suggested. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  fact  that  neither 
a  select  committee  n^r  a  discharge  peti- 
tion would  have  been  considered  if  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  House  had 
acted  or  had  expressed  a  credible  inten- 
tion to  act  on-  antiabortijn  legislation. 
During  a  meeting  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Con.-titutional  Rights,  TTr.  Edwards  of 
California.  I  was  informed  that  the  sub- 
committee was  very  busy,  was  preoccu- 
pied with  legislation  on  bankruptcy,  and 
h-d  no  present  intention  to  hold  hear- 
ings at  any  time  during  the  93d  Congress. 
Til ;  subcommittee  voted  down  a  motion 
to  hold  hearings  on  abortion.  During  my 
cordial  meeting  with  Mr.  Edwards,  I  was 
frankly  unable  to  discern  even  the  slight- 
est disLe  to  hold  hearings,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  real  encour- 
agement to  hold  hearings  from  the 
Speaker,  or  from  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

The  administration  cannot  act  to  cor- 
rect the  Supreme  Court's  decisions.  Ac- 
tion must  come  from  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate,  or 
from  the  membership  of  these  bodies.  We 
have  waited  for  the  leadership,  but  noth- 
ing has  happened. 

I  believe  the  House  wants  to  act  on 
abortion.  The  position  of  the  majority 
has  been  expressed  several  times  on  anti- 
abortion  amendments  proposed  from  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York  and  I  are  offering  the  House  a  re- 
sponsible means  to  secure  action. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  Members  to  step 
forward. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution 

Creating  a  Select  Committee  to  study  the 
Impact  and  ramifications  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  Abortion. 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  tlie  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacany 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
constitutional  basis  of  the  January  22,  1973. 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion,  the  ramifications  of  such  decisions 
on  the  power  of  the  several  States  to  enact 
abortion  legislation,  and  the  need  for  re- 
medial action  by  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  abortions. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
bearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any   Commonwealth   or  possession   thereof. 
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whether  the  House  's  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  had  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  bocks,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deenis  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  hmi, 
a"d  niay  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  authorized 
by  the  committee  to  hold  hearings  shall  pub- 
lish reports  of  the  hearings,  and  shall  have 
authority  to  report  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
within  six  months  of  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  results  of  its  study,  together  with 
such  recommendation  as  It  deems  advisable. 
Any  such  report  which  Is  made  when  the 
House  Is  not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  S.  COPLEY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  one  voice 
among  the  many  in  the  world  today 
mourning  the  passing  of  a  great  journal- 
ist. James  S.  Copley.  His  untimely  death 
stills  the  words  and  deeds  and  presence 
among  us  of  an  unparalleled  American 
patriot. 

The  Great  Book,  the  Bible,  tells  us  "As 
cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  news." 
Throughout  his  lifetime  Jim  Copley's  ef- 
forts gave  the  world  the  lifegiving  re- 
freshment of  his  journalistic  skills  and 
vision. 

His  accomplishments  were  legion  and 
more  than  deserving  of  the  highest 
honors  our  country  and  its  foremost  citi- 
zens could  bestow. 

The  tragic  loss  of  Mr.  Copley's  mother 
and  father  at  a  very  early  age  did  not  de- 
ter this  man.  who  was  destined  for  rear- 
ing by  the  late  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  remem- 
bered well  as  one  of  our  great  congtres- 
sional  colleagues. 

Jim  Copley's  newspaper  career, 
launched  when  he  was  a  young  man  of 
23  years  of  age,  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
lofty  posiiion  he  would  go  on  to  attain. 
In  those  young  years  his  strving  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  publishing  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  insisted  not  on  privilege 
but  rather  any  lowly  task  which  would 
add  to  his  knowledge.  And  as  he  per- 
formed these  with  determination,  his 
studies  of  the  profession  of  journalism 
broadened  and  strengthened,  to  mold  his 
future  responsibilities. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  fellow 
Americans,  the  entering  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II  hostilities  in- 
terrupted his  burgeoning  career.  He 
served  liis  country  bravely  throughout 
the  conflict,  and  maintained  his  duty  to 
his  country  when  the  war  was  ended.  He 
earned  promotions  to  where  he  became 
a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1965,  and 


remained  active  for  the  duration  of  his 
life  in  the  Navy  League. 

His  devotion  to  duty  in  the  service  of 
our  country  was  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  Copley  Press  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  in  1946  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  the  firm 
upon  return  from  wartime  service. 

Mr.  Copley's  enormous  technological 
knowledge  a\d  interests  led  him  to 
achieve  and  innovate  many  firsts  in  the 
publishing  f  eld  which  earned  his  com- 
pany the  re:.pect  and  accolades  of  its 
peers. 

But  his  sc.isi  of  duty  a.id  respect  for 
his  country  impelled  Mr.  Copley  to  pur- 
sue the  doctrines  as  put  forth  by  our 
country's  great  Bill  of  Rights.  His  was  a 
vigorous  editorial  voice,  urging  tlie  pres- 
enation  of  constitutional  irrinciples, 
strong  defense  of  our  Nation,  govern- 
mental efficiency,  and  integrity  of  elected 
office.  He  would  sanction  only  the  truth 
throughout  the  Copley  pages,  as  told  im- 
partially and  with  unbending  thorough- 
ness. 

He  was  a  man  both  dedicated  to  his 
principles  and  his  profession  and  in- 
volved with  the  affairs  of  his  country.  His 
unceasing  energies  brought  him  an  im- 
pressive roster  of  recognition.  He  was 
past  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association;  a  director  of  Asso- 
ciated Press;  director  of  the,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Bu- 
reau of  Advertising;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association;  past  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute;  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  awarded  Mr.  Copley,  his  news- 
papers, and  his  employees  many  medals 
for  their  contributions  to  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. 

In  his  own  community  he  was  noted 
and  revered  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship, his  philanthropy,  and  his  generous 
charity. 

Among  his  memberships  were  the  San 
Diego  Symphony  Orchestra  Association, 
the  San  Diego  Zoological  Society,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  San 
Diego  Fine  Arts  Society. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
leadership  and  service  as  a  director  in 
the  Copley  Center  of  Scripps  Clinic  and 
Research  Foundation,  which  activity 
helped  satisfy  a  personal  interest  in 
health  and  in  medicine.  Numerous  other 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  have  bene- 
fited from  his  contributions,  including 
the  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital  of  which 
he  served  as  a  director  for  numerous 
years.  He  became  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  Aurora,  El.,  association  which  super- 
vises the  Copley  Memorial  Hospital. 

His  many  contributions  to  his  fellow 
Americans  resulted  in  the  title  of  Mr. 
San  Diego,  bestowed  upon  him  in  1958. 

Many  were  the  honors  he  received  in 
recognition  of  his  abilities.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Achievement  presented  the  Gold- 
en Plat  Award;  he  was  recipient  of  the 
National  American  Legion  Fourth  Estate 
Award:  the  Order  of  St.  Brigitte  was 
presented  by  the  Americanism  Educa- 
tion League;   the  National   Patriotism 
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Award  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans; 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  City  of  Paris; 
the  Silver  Beaver  Award  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  the  National  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States;  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As- 
sociation Award  for  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice to  Journalism;  and  the  Order  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Line  of  Finland. 

Columbia  University  honored  him  with 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award;  the  Tom 
Wallace  Award  from  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  was  given  for  his  long- 
standing campaign  to  keep  the  U.S.  pub- 
lic better  informed  of  developments  in 
Latin  America,  and  for  as.sistance  in  im- 
proving Latin  American  newspaper 
technology. 

He  was  honored  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Gold  Medal  of 
Merit,  Distinguished  American  Citizens 
Award  from  the  National  Education  Pro- 
gram, the  Americas  Foundation  Award, 
a  special  Gold  Medal  Award  and  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  Militai-y 
Order  of  World  Wars,  the  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  School  of  Honor,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  President's 
Award,  and  two  Captive  Nations  Eisen- 
hower medals. 

He  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
many  societies  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  the  founding  father 
of  many  good  charitable  institutions.  His 
Interest  in  history  led  to  membership  in 
the  Aurora  Historical  Museum,  Califor- 
nia Historical  Society,  Sons  of  American 
Revolution,  Naval  Historical  Foimdatlon, 
San  Diego  Historical  Society,  and  West- 
ern History  Association.  Wide  acclaim 
was  given  the  1 1  volumes  of  history  relat- 
ing to  the  Southwest  which  he  conunis- 
sioned,  and  many  treasures  of  literary 
composition  were  the  subject  of  his  dona- 
tions. 

The  creed  of  his  lifetime,  widely  quot- 
ed and  earnestly  followed,  bespeaks  the 
man: 

The  newspaper  Is  a  bulwark  against  regi- 
mented thinking.  One  of  its  duties  is  to  en- 
hance the  integrity  of  the  individual  which 
is  the  core  of  American  greatness. 

A  strength  of  that  core  is  missing  to- 
day from  among  us.  The  shadow  of  the 
strength  will  live  long  after  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Americans. 


LATE   HON.   J.   VAUOHAN  GARY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  were  .saddened  to  learn 
of  the  pa.ssing  of  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  J.  Vaughan  Gary. 

While  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  on  a  committee  with  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  I  was  privileged 
to  appear  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  which  he  served,  in  sup- 
port of  issues  of  importance  to  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Nation,  I  was  always  im- 
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pressed  with  his  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise, and  he  was  helpful  to  me  on  many 
occasions. 

From  1945  until  1965  he  served  the 
citizens  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion in  a  dedicated,  efficient  way  and  all 
of  us  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
outstanding  service  in  the  Congress. 

Having  known  and  worked  with  him 
was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  and  all  of 
us  have  missed  him  and  will  continue  to 
miss  him  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 


PRAISE     FOR     SAN     JOSE     MODEL 
CITIES  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALH'ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  when  a  local  pro- 
gram receiving  Federal  funds  does  an 
outstanding  job,  it  should  receive  the 
credit  it  deserves.  This  is  the  case  with 
two  day  care  centers  in  San  Jose  which 
have  helped  40  percent  of  their  recipients 
previously  on  welfare  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

I  am  pleased  about  the  sucpess  of  these 
centers,  the  family  day  care  program 
and  the  San  Juan  Bautista  Child  De- 
velopment Center,  which  are  both  oper- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Jose 
model  cities  program,  and  I  am  delighted 
for  the  families  wiiich  have  been  helped. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  deserves  special 
credit  for  bringing  these  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  their  readers 
in  a  recent  editorial,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

(From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Oct.  5,  1973] 
Model  CrriES  Child  Care  Pays  Off 

San  Jose's  Model  Cities  program,  which  ac- 
tually is  an  umbrella  covering  a  whole  clutch 
of  disparate  activities,  has  come  In  for  its 
share  of  criticism  In  recent  months. 

It  Is  only  fair,  then,  that  Model  Cities 
should  bo  singled  out  for  praise  when  any  one 
of  Us  programs  achieves  Its  stated  goal.  Such 
it  appears,  is  the  case  of  two  Model  Cities 
child-care  centers. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  a  City 
of  San  Jose  evaluation  unit,  the  two  centers 
In  question,  PamUy  Day  Care  and  San  Juan 
Bautista  Child  Development  Center,  are  more 
than  doln^  the  Job  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. 

The  two  programs  care  daily  for  183  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  Infancy  to  13  years, 
they  are  the  offspring  of  107  low-income 
families.  More  significantly,  the  day  care 
centers  have  enabled  the  parents  of  these 
children  to  go  off  the  welfare  rolls  entirely  or 
reduce  the'.r  dependence  on  public  assistance, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  what  child  care  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about. 

According  to  the  city's  evaluation  team,  40 
per  cent  of  the  families  previously  on  welfare 
were  able  to  become  self-supporting,  while  16 
per  cent  reduced  their  dependency  on  wel- 
fare ana  another  12  per  cent  anticipated  be- 
ing ofT  welfare  entirely  after  completion  of 
school  or  Job-tralnlng. 

Further.  35  per  cent  of  the  families  said 
they  enjoyed  immediate  rises  in  income  as  a 
result  of  being  freed  of  the  burden  of  chUd 
care,  while  another  42  per  cent  anticipated 
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income  increases   after  finishing  school  or 
training  programs. 

In  view  of  this  record,  it  is  possible  only  to 
conclude  with  the  official  evaluation  that 
"both  child  care  programs  can  be  considered 
worthwhile  and  economically  Important  for 
low-income  families  using  the  service?." 


WHY    GOLDWATER    IS    SO    IRKED 
AT   KENNEDY 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEE8ELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  God- 
frey Sperling,  Jr.  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  has  an  excellent  reputation 
for  his  objective,  impartial,  and  incisive 
reporting.  Mr.  Sperling  adds  to  this  repu- 
tation with  a  current  report  found  in  the 
October  6  edition  of  the  Monitor. 

The  report  follows: 

Why  Goldwater  Is  So  Irked  at  Kennedy 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Senator  Goldwater's  real 
quarrel  with  Senator  Kennedy  goes  much 
deeper  than  his  conviction  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  is  so  soiled  by  Chappa- 
quiddick  that  he  should  be  the  last  person 
to  lecture  the  President  on  Watergate. 

What  really  irks  the  Arizona  Senator  is 
what  he  views  as  a  breach  of  proper  sena- 
torial behavior  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  part. 

He  says  Senator  Kennedy  obviously  has 
forgotten  that  when  he  was  deeply  engulfed 
in  his  own  Chappaqulddlck  troubles  his  sen- 
atorial colleagues,  including  Goldwater  and 
the  other  Republicans,  followed  a  form  of 
senatorial  courtesy  and  refrained  from  criti- 
cizing him.  Thus,  Senator  Goldwater  feels 
that  since  there  was  this  marked  show  of 
restraint  from  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate — at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
most  tempting  for  Kennedy's  GOP  critics  to 
have  cut  him  up  verbally — it  was  an  act  of 
great  discourtesy  on  Kennedy's  part  to  jump 
on  a  Republican  President  when  he,  too,  was 
struggling  with  a  problem  of  morality. 

Goldwater  is  convinced  that  Kennedy 
should  have  learned  by  now  from  public  re- 
action that  he  made  a  big  mistake  In  criti- 
cizing the  President  on  Watergate  "simply 
because  he  has  doubtless  found  that  such 
criticism  renewed  discussion  of  his  ill-fated 
accident  on  Chappaqulddlck  Island." 

Goldwater,  himself,  received  600  letters  on 
one  smgle  day  following  one  speech  In  which 
he  took  Kennedy  to  task  for  criticizing  Mr. 
Nixon  on  Watergate.  These  letters  came  from 
all  around  the  United  States.  And  Mr.  Gold- 
water  says  that  almost  all  of  them  were  ex- 
pressions of  strong  approval  for  what  he  had 
said. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Goldwater  thinks  he 
has  done  Senator  Kennedy  a  favor  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  public  assertions  that  if  the  Demo- 
crats are  to  capitalize  on  Watergate,  they 
need  a  presidential  candidate  with  a  "Mr. 
Clean"  image — not  someone  like  Mr.  Kennedy 
who,  because  of  Watergate,  "would  be  a  hard 
product  to  .sell." 

Goldwater  believes  that  his  confrontation 
with  Kennedy  over  the  Watergate  Issue — and 
the  strong  public  reaction  it  evoked — has 
served  to  remind  Kennedy  that  the  public 
memory  of  Chappaqulddlck  Is  stUl  very 
strong  and  widespread.  And  If  this  reminder 
helps  persuade  Kennedy  not  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent— then  Goldwater  thinks  he  has  done  the 
Massachusetts  Senator  a  real  service.  As  one 
Goldwater  supporter  puts  it: 
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'Kennedy  should  know  now  that  Chappa- 
qulddlck  Is  still  too  heavy  a  burden  for  him 
to  be  elected  president  even  tf  be  is  able  to 
get  the  nomination.  Thus,  he  now  may  stay 
out  of  the  race  completely,  avoiding  the  work 
and  grief  of  a  campaign  trail  that  appears 
to  end  only  In  likely  defeat." 

However,  Senator  Kennedy  Is  also  getting 
advice  from  a  completely  different  direction. 
It  Is  telling  him  that  the  only  way  for  him 
to  get  beyond  Chappaqulddlck  Is  to  bring 
this  subject  out  In  the  open  and  destroy  It. 

This  advice  halls  Kennedy's  attacks  on  the 
President  over  Watergate  including,  most  re- 
cently, his  threat  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  be 
flirting  with  Impeachment  If  he  defied  a 
Supreme  Court  order  to  turn  over  the  tapes. 

Further — or  so  this  argument  goes — Ken- 
nedy might  be  able  to  dilute  questions  about 
his  own  morality  by  taking  strong  positions 
on  the  big  constitutional  and  moral  issues  of 
the  day. 

Otherwise,  this  thesis  holds.  Chappaquld- 
dlck would  be  always  simmering  beneath  the 
surf.-ice,  always  there  to  trip  Kennedy  up  and 
keep  him  from  making  It  to  the  White  House. 

There  is  a  third  point  of  view  which  this 
reporter  subscribes  to.  It  Is  that  whether 
Senator  Kennedy  speaks  out  or  remains  quiet 
on  moral  questions  the  Chappaqulddlck 
problem  is  too  big  for  him  to  overcome. 

My  own  soundings  of  public  opinion  have 
shown  that  Chappaqulddlck  cuts  deeply  into 
support  that  was  of  prime  importance  In  the 
election  of  the  Senator's  brother — among 
the  Roman  Catholics.  This,  alone,  might  de- 
feat Kennedy  in  1976. 

True,  Mr.  Kennedy  looks  most  Impressive 
in  the  polls  that  pit  him  against  poesible 
GOP  candidates. 

But  1  am  convinced  that  whatever  coxirse 
Kennedy  now  pursues — whether  he  con- 
tinues lambasting  the  P>resident  on  Water- 
gate or  whether  he  now  desists — the  Chap- 
paqulddlck question  will  rise  up  to  haunt 
him  in  any  presidential  campaign  he  may 
wage.  The  Chapp>aqulddick  episode  will  be 
reviewed  repeatedly  in  the  media.  It  will 
become  a  subject  of  heated  discussion  every- 
where. And  If  the  voters  have  someone  with- 
out a  taint  of  suspicion  on  moral  matters  as 
an  alternative  candidate,  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  wUl  lose.  With  Watergate  of  recent, 
vivid  memory,  the  voters — rightly  or 
wrongly — will  not  be  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  Kennedy. 


SURVIVAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
stunned  and  saddened  when  I  learned  of 
the  aggression  by  Egypt  and  Syria 
against  the  people  of  Israel.  The  issue  is 
again  reduced  to  its  simpliest  terms:  The 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  Israelis 
will  again  prove  they  are  quite  capable 
of  defending  themselves.  But  how  much 
blood  will  flow?  How  many  lives  will  be 
lost?  How  long  will  it  take?  How  long 
will  it  take  for  the  Arab  Nations  to  real- 
ize that  peaceful  coexistence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  not  only  possible;  it  is  the 
only  answer? 

When  the  fighting  ends,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  £ill  hope  a  lasting  peace  will  come 
quickly  to  the  Middle  East.  But  the  only 
way  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  for 
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the  Arab  nations   to  accept  the  basic 
right  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  exist. 

Tomorrow  I  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  resolution  of  condemnation 
of  the  invasion,  and  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  Arab  forces.  I 
trust  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
vote  "aye."  ^-' 


October  9,  1973 


U.S.   BALL  BEARING   INDUSTRY  IN- 
JURED BY  INCREASING  IMPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  all  realize  the  careful  attention  which 
must  be  given  to  our  foreign  imports  if 
we  are  to  avoid  situations  which  would 
have  undesirable  effects  on  American 
industry. 

There  is  one  vei^'  specialized  industry, 
however,  of  which  you  might  not  be 
aware,  that  has  suffered  greatly  from 
rapidly  increasing  imports  from  foreign 
competitors.  The  ball  bearing  manufac- 
turing industry  has  been  under  study 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  in  reading 
some  of  the  Commission's  findings  which 
were  published  in  the  following  report 
from  the  Anti-Friction  Bearing  Manu- 
facturers Association: 

Taritt  Commission  Finds  ViTAt,  UJ3.  Ball 
Bearing  Industey  Seriously  Injured  by 
Rapidly  Increasing  Imports  and  Recom- 
iMENDS  Immediate  Relief 

unanimous   rlNDING 

The  Tariff  Commission  unanimously 
found  in  its  report  of  July  30,  1973: 

"That  biai  bearings  •  •  •  are,  as  a  result 
in  major  part  of  concessions  granted  thereon 
under  trade  agreements,  t}«lng  Imported  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  domestic  industry  •  •  •■' 

THE  COMMISSION   SAID 

"Bearings  are  essential  components  of 
practically  every  Industrial  and  military  de- 
vice. 

"The  production  of  ball  bearings  requires 
specialized  equipment  that  Is  not  readily 
convertible  to  the  manufacture  of  other 
products." 

"Production  facilities  In  the  ball  bearing 
Industry  are  capital  intensive  and  require 
highly  skilled  labor." 

"Although  most  domestic  producers  must 
manufacture  many  different  types  and  sizes 
of  bearings  for  competitive  reasons,  they 
seek  to  manufacture  and  sell  bearings 
which  are  adaptable  to  high  production  runs 
with  machine  changeover  and  retooling  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Some  importers  have  con- 
centrated on  the  marketing  of  a  relatively 
limited  niunber  of  high-volume  sizes." 

"The  value  of  Imports  of  ball  bearings  has 
Increased  in  each  of  the  last  15  years  from 
$1.6  million  (f.o.to.  foreign  value)  In  1958 
to  $87.8  million  in  1972." 

"Imports  of  parts  of  ball  bearings — have 
likewise  Increased.  The  value  of  Imports  of 
parts  amounted  to  $1.4  mlUlon  In  1969 — 
and  $6.6  mlUion  In  1972." 

"The  ratio  of  Imports  to  apparent  con- 
sumption Increased  from  26.3  percent  In  1968 
to  36.7  percent  In  1971;  the  ratio  was  36.2 
percent  In  1972  •  •  •  excluding  captive  ship- 
ments In  1972  the  ratio  was  44.9  percent." 

"...  bearings  from  Japan  undersold  com- 
parable  domestic    bearings    throughout    the 


period  (1968-1972)  by  margins  ranging 
roughly  from  15  to  50  percent." 

"Moreover,  the  effect  of  currency  changes 
during  1971  and  1972  was  not  appreciably  re- 
flected In  the  prices  of  Imported  Japanese 
bearings   .   .   ." 

"The  number  of  production  and  related 
workers  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
subject  products — declined  Irregularly  from 
21,405  in  1968  to  17,007  In  1972,  or  by  21^7." 

"Net  operating  profits  before  taxes  for 
firms  accounting  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
sales  by  U.S.  producers  declined  from  about 
13  percent  of  net  sales  In  1968  to  less  than  6 
percent  In  1971  on  their  ball  bearing  opera- 
tions; the  ratio  remained  at  about  the  1971 
level  m  1972  despite  a  buoyant  demand  and 
a  sharp  increase  In  production  In  the  latter 
year.  Such  a  sharp  decline  in  profits,  whUe 
serious  for  any  Industry,  is  especiaUy  sig- 
nificant for  a  capital  intensive  Industry  such 
as  that  producing  ball  bearings.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  low  profit  margins,  and 
losses  for  some  firms,  over  any  lengthy  period 
would  be  of  serious  consequence." 

Briefly  stated  three  tariff  commissioners 
found:  "As  imports  increased  rapidly  In  re- 
cent years,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
United  State.s  industry  deteriorated.  A  num- 
ber of  production  facilities  shut  down.  Some 
were  consolidated.  Domestic  production  fell 
below  levels  that  prevailed  in  1968  and  1969. 
The  domestic  share  of  the  market  declined 
even  though  total  consumption  was  ex- 
panding. Employment  Is  down  substantially. 
Net  operating  profit  for  the  industry  declined 
steadily  and  was  reduced  to  about  half  the 
1969  level  which  is  unacceptable  for  this 
capital  Intensive  Industry." 

THE    TARIFF    COMMISSION    REPORT    SHOWS    THAT 
THE  TREND  CONTINUES  INTO  1973 

"The  quantity  and  value  of  (U.S.)  pro- 
ducers' shipments  In  January-AprU  1973  In- 
creased by  18  and  22  percent,  respectively, 
over  the  corresponding  figures  for  January- 
AprU    1972." 

"During  January-April  1973,  imports  con- 
tinued to  Increase,  amounting  to  $38.8  mil- 
lion, 53  percent  higher  than  the  value  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1972.  For  the  first  4 
months.  Imports  amounted  to  57.7  million 
units,  compared  with  43.0  million  units  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  months  of  1972." 

RECOMMENDED    RELIEF 

The  Tariff  Commission  unanimously  found 
the  domestic  ball  bearing  Industry  to  be  seri- 
ously injured;  the  Tariff  Commission  further 
recommended  remedies  to  the  President; 
therefore  the  President  should  proclaim 
tariff  adjustment  necessary  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  serious  Injury.  It  should  be 
especially  noted  that  the  Commissioners  took 
Into  account  the  most  recent  re -evaluation 
of  the  dollar  In  formulating  their  recom- 
mendations for  relief. 

A  tar  Iff -rate  quota  based  on  1970  Import 
volume  would  most  likely  accomplish  this 
statutory  objective.  If  pre-Kennedy  round 
rates  were  reinstated,  this  would  still  enable 
Japanese  suppliers  to  retain  the  great  bulk  of 
the  30  to  50  percent  price  advantage  they  held 
In  the  U.S.  market  In  1968-72.  Therefore, 
the  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  the  statu- 
tory rates  of  duty  must  be  applied  to  Imports 
above  the  1970  levels  If  the  relief  proclaimed 
Is  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  U.S.  ball  bearing  industry. 

Mr.  President:  The  Anti-Friction  Bearing 
Manufacturers  A.ssoclatlon  respectfully  sub- 
mits that  the  national  Interest  requires  a 
viable  ball  bearing  industry.  Your  action  in 
proclaiming  the  recommended  tariff  rate 
quota  will  not  only  remove  a  threat  to  our 
national  security,  but  also  preserve  this  vital 
Industry. 


October  9,  1973 


THE  RELF  TRAGEDY:  BERSERK 
HUMANISM  OR  BENEVOLENT 
GENOCIDE? 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  WU- 
liam  Shockley.  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  and 
presently  a  professor  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has  written  an  article  which 
raises  some  questions  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  hearing  which  was  held  on  the 
Relf  girls'  sterilizations  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  I  disagree  with  the  underlying  views 
Dr.  Shockley  espouses,  but  in  the  interest 
of  giving  equal  time  to  his  controversial 
and  thought-provoking  opinions  on  a 
matter  of  current  concern  to  the  House. 
I  insert  his  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Relf  Tragedy:    Berserk  Humanism  of 
Benevolent  Genocide? 

Twelve  year  old  Mary  Alice  Relf.  born  with 
a  shortened  right  arm  and  no  hand, 
mentally-retarded  with  a  speech  impedi- 
ment, and  her  allegedly  also  retarded  four- 
teen year  old  sister  Minnie  were  surgically 
sterUlzed  by  tubal  ligation  on  June  14,  1973 
In  Montgomery,  Alabama.  These  were  the 
two  youngest  of  seven  children  of  a  family 
that  had  been  on  welfare  for  more  than 
twenty  years  The  eugenic  Implications  re- 
minded me  of  my  thinking  exercise  In  the 
form  of  a  voluntary  sterilization  bonus 
plan — an  exercise  that  cost  me  an  hon- 
orary Sc.  D.  In  England  and  was  branded 
"benevolent  genocide"  here.  Does  "benevo- 
lent genocide"  properly  describe  an  action 
that  prevents  bringing  babies  into  the  world 
with  both  heredity  and  environment  stacked 
against  them? 

Twelve  days  after  the  sterilizations,  a  $1 
million  damage  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
these  minors.  The  suit  depicted  the  social 
agency  |>ersonnel  who  arranged  the  tubal 
ligation  operationc  as  deceitful,  inhumane 
bureaucrats.  Furthermore,  the  suit  de- 
manded that  these  agencies  be  forced  to 
"do  everything  humanly  and  medically  pos- 
sible" to  reverse  the  sterilizations.  Does  the 
phrase  "beserk  humanism"  prop>erly  de- 
scribe legal  encouragement  for  bringing 
babies  Into  the  world  with  both  heredity 
and  environment  stacked  against  them? 

Berserk  humanism  and  benevolent  geno- 
cide— phrases  so  unnerving  and  emotionally- 
loaded  as  to  be,  for  some  surprised  minds, 
even  iinthinkable.  But  to  Judge  whether 
either  phrase  applies  or  how  best  to  think 
about  the  two  crises  encountered  In  June 
by  the  Relf  family  does  demand  responsible, 
objective,  humanistic  thought — thought 
that  Is  not  blocked  by  intellectual  fastidi- 
ousness. Is  it  right  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
Relfs  be  nationally  publicized  and  then  for- 
gotten? My  answer  and  the  purpose  of  this 
column  is  an  emphatic  "No!"  Instead,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Relfs  should  be  made  to  focus 
discussion  so  as  to  create  a  climate  of 
realistic  humanism — a  climate  controlled  by 
relevant  scientific  facts  about  the  biological 
nature  of  humanity.  Such  is  the  long  range 
aim  of  this  column. 

On  the  day  after  the  suit  was  filed,  Lonnie 
Relf.  the  father,  told  reporters  that  "for 
about  a  year"  the  girls  had  been  getting  shots 
to  keep  them  from  getting  pregnant.  The 
suit  claimed  that  when  the  shots  were 
banned  because  of  health  hazards,  social 
workers  had  obtained  Mrs.  Relfs  consent  to 
sterilization  while  she  understood  only  that 
the  girls  were  to  be  given   "some  shots."  This 
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alleged  misunderstanding  of  the  actual  situ- 
ation by  Mrs.  Relf  was  a  key  Item  In  the  suit 
and  was  given  national  prominence  on 
July  10,  exactly  tvro  weeks  after  the  suit  was 
filed,  in  a  hearing  In  Ccngress  called  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee.  No  witnesses 
for  the  social  agencies  that  arranged  the 
sterilizations  testified.  Washington  colum- 
nist Judith  Randall  reported: 

"It  was  Kennedy's  original  idea  to  produce 
as  witnesses  the  two  sterilized  girls,  one  of 
whom  is  both  mentally  retarded  and  con- 
genitally  deformed  and  neither  of  whom  has 
the  wit  even  now  to  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  the  surgery  she  underwent  at 
the  behest  of  a  federally  funded  agency  In 
Montgomery.  The  testimony  of  these  girls 
would  surely  have  generated  publicity,  but 
could  hardly  have  assisted  Kennedy's  health 
subcommittee  In  drafting  legislation  to  deal 
with  an  issue  so  legally,  morally  and  ethically 
complex." 

X  disagree  with  Judith  Randall's  position 
that  it  was  best  that  the  Relf  daughters  did 
not  testify — particularly  Mary  Alice.  The 
tragedy  of  Mary  Alice  Relf  Is  one  that  true — 
not  berserk — humanists  are  duty  bound  to 
try  to  obviate  whenever  possible — even  if  new 
legislation  is  needed  to  do  so.  Her  testimony 
at  the  televised  hearing  might  have  under- 
lined the  need  for  the  objective  humanism 
that  this  column  Is  intended  to  encourage.  It 
-might  have  added  some  grim  truths  to  the 
erroneous  impressions  that  I  heard  conveyed 
by  the  TV  news  reports  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
hearing. 

One  erroneous  impression  seemed  to  sup- 
port the  $1  million  suit.  What  TV  viewers  ob- 
served when  the  Senator  queried  the  illiterate 
Mrs.  Relf  about  authorizing  the  sterilizations 
was  this: 

"When  did  you  put  an  'X'  on  a  piece  of 
paper?" 

"Tha  was  when  I  ...  I  went  dovim  to  the 
hols  (not  clear)." 

"When  you  went  to  the  hospital?" 
"Yeah." 

"Do  you  remember  what  the  .  .  .  the  nurse 
asked  you?  .  .  .  why  you  signed  the  piece  of 
paper?" 

"She  tol  me  they  were  gonna  take  .  .  . 
they  were  gonna  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  take 
some  shots." 

I  shall  below  cite  evidence  that  this  testi- 
mony is  In  error  by  reporting  the  first  con- 
firmation for  public  consumption  by  the 
nurse  herself  of  how  she  informed  Mrs.  Relf 
about  tubal  ligation. 

The  absence  of  Mary  Alice  Relf  from  the 
TV  screens  also  prevented  the  viewers  from 
Judging  for  themselves  an  evaluation  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Kennedy  when,  with  hesi- 
tation, he  complimented  Mrs.  Relf:  "You've 
got  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  wonderful  daughters 
that  we  met  earlier  this  morning."  I  shall  not 
speculate  whether  courtesy  to  a  guest,  or 
political  expediency  or  humanism  gone  ber- 
serk caused  the  Senator  to  reconsider  what 
must  on  first  Impression  have  been  so  obvious 
and  to  apply  "wonderful"  to  the  tragic  status 
of  Mary  Alice  Relf. 

The  blanket  endorsement  of  all  humans  as 
"wonderful"  Is  the  acme  of  humanism  gone 
berserk.  This  endorsement  appears  In  surpris- 
ing places.  Specifically,  the  Faculty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Genetics  at  Stanford  University 
accused  me  of  mischief  and  malice  towards 
"the  whole  wonderful  variety  of  hiiman 
beings"  when  in  1965  I  raised  questions  like 
tho.se  here.  Assertion  that  social  problems, 
for  example  the  battered-child  syndrome, 
cannot  be  caused  by  genes  and  that  all  hu- 
mans are  "wonderful"  is  humanism  gone  so 
berserk  as  to  threaten  our  nation's  future. 

Senator  Kennedy's  hearing  bore  on  a  cen- 
tral Issue:  Did  Mrs.  Orelia  Dixon's  staff  of  the 
Family  Planning  Clinic  deceive  Mrs.  Relf 
ubout  what  she  signed  or  did  she  knowingly 
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consent  to  sterilizations?  Very  convincing 
evidence  that  she  did  understand  is  the  form 
taken  by  the  dlsmis.sal  of  the  suit  for  $1  mil- 
lion— later  $5  mUlion  after  Attorney  Melvln 
Belli  became  Involved.  The  order  Issued  on 
July  31  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  Varner 
dismissed  the  suit  "with  prejudice ",  a  legal 
phrase  that  meant  In  this  instance  that  the 
Relfs  cannot  again  bring  suit  against  those 
defendants  covered  by  this  phrase,  including 
In  this  case  Mrs.  Orelia  Dixon  and  her  supe- 
rior, Joseph  Conklln,  the  Family  Planning 
Clinic  and  the  Montgomery  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  that  they  respectively  directed 
and  also  the  hospital  where  the  operations 
were  performed.  The  fact  that  the  Relfs"  law- 
yers Joined  in  requesting  this  form  of  dis- 
missal Implies  that  they  knew  they  '•ould  not 
win  their  case. 

The  implication  that  the  Relfs'  lawyers 
knew  that  they  could  not  support  their  alle- 
gations against  Mrs.  Dixon  and  her  nurses  be- 
comes even  stronger  in  the  light  of  the  pub- 
licly expressed  attack  on  Mrs.  Dixon's  group 
made  at  the  time  the  suit  was  filed  by  the 
president  of  the  organization  that  employed 
the  lawyers,  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Cen- 
ter. Then  the  president  of  the  Center,  Georgia 
legislator  Julian  Bond,  stated:  "SterUlzation 
of  the  retarded  had  its  precedent  in  Nazi 
Germany  .  .  .  "  Actually,  there  are  earlier  U.S. 
precedents.  In  1927  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  support- 
ing such  sterilization  in  Virginia  wrote: 
"TTiree  generations  of  imbeciles  are  enough." 
While  in  Alabama  at  the  end  of  August.  I 
followed  up  a  clue  and  found  more  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Relf  did  knowingly  consent  to 
sterilization  of  the  girls  by  tubal  ligation. 
My  clue  was  that  the  day  after  the  suit  was 
filed.  Joseph  Conklin  had  said  that  a  notary 
public  "quizzed"  the  mother  about  her 
awareness  of  what  she  had  signed  before  he 
stamped  the  document.  Nothing  more  had 
been  published  about  this — Indeed  the  dis- 
missal of  the  suit  had  been  almost  completely 
overlooked.  The  notary.  I  discovered,  had 
been  Mr.  Reginald  Nessmlth,  then  Director  of 
Administration  for  the  Montgomery  Com- 
munity Action  Agency.  He  had  been  on  vaca- 
tion when  the  news  broke  and  had  since  been 
forgotten  by  the  press. 

He  told  me  how  he  notarized  signatures, 
not  In  the  hospital  as  Mrs.  Relf  recalled,  but 
in  his  office:  ".  .  .  as  a  matter  of  my  personal 
policy,  I  also  question  the  individuals  rather 
than  Just  simply  witness  their  signature  .  .  ." 
He  went  on  to  state  that  he  always  asked  the 
patient  if  the  nurse  had  explained  to  her 
what  she  was  signing  and.  In  the  presence  of 
both,  asked  the  nurse  if  she  did.  In  fact,  ex- 
plain and  then  notarized  the  signature  only 
after  he  was  assured  by  both  that  this  was 
the  case. 

When  I  questioned  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Ware,  by 
telephone,  she  verified  this  procedure.  I  also 
asked  her  this: 

"You  explained  to  Mrs.  Relf  where  the  in- 
cisions would  be  made  on  the  abdomen  and 
how  the  tubes  would  be  found  and  cut  off  so 
that  permanent  sterilization  would  result?  Is 
this  an  accurate  description?" 
Mrs.  Ware  replied  "Yes". 
Mrs.  Orelia  Dixon  jwas  unwilling  to  make 
any  comments.  All  that  I  heard  and  read  In 
the  local  paper's  files  while  in  Alabama  con- 
vinced me  tiiat  she  and  her  family  have  been 
the  ones  most  hurt  by  humanism  gone  legally 
berserk  In  Monlgomerj'.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

The  publicity  generated  by  the  Relf  case 
has  failed  to  illuminate  the  central  problem. 
This  problem  is  lack  of  a  scientifically  ac- 
ceptable position  on  the  relative  Importance 
of  genes  and  environment  in  Infiuencing  hu- 
man behavior — precisely  the  problem  that 
for  more  than  seven  years  I  have  thrust  at 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  orga- 
nization created  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be 
the  scientific  Intellectual  conscience  of  our 
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nation.  The  Academy  has  side-stepped  the 
Issue. 

The  Relf  hearing  by  Senator  Kennedy  as 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  Chairman  gave 
me  an  opportunity — not  to  testify  In  person 
as  1  had  requested — but  to  submit  a  state- 
ment to  him  and  also  to  all  committee  mem- 
bers. My  statement  Included  a  research  re- 
port ei. titled:  "American  Lysenkolsm  In  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences".  I  also  urged 
the  Subcommittee  to  ask  the  Academy  to 
act  on  what  I  have  unsuccessfully  moved  as 
a  resolution  at  the  last  four  meetings:  To 
evaluate  my  research  result  that  there  is 
only  one  chance  In  2,000  of  being  signifi- 
cantly wrong  in  asserting  for  typical  Cau- 
casian populations  that  dirferences  In  genes 
have  four  times  more  effect  on  IQ  than  do 
environmental  differences. 

On  12  September,  having  received  no  ac- 
knowledgement from  Senator  Kennedy.  I 
wrote  again  stating  strongly  the  critical  views 
of  this  column  about  the  Senator's  10  July 
hearing  and  stressing  the  exoneration  of 
the  maligned  Montgomery  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  personnel.  I  placed  a  phrase 
quoted  above  into  contemporary  context 
thus:  The  phrase  "whole  wonderful  variety 
of  human  beings"  reveals  egalitarian  dog- 
matism bent  upon  burying  genetic  aspects  of 
human-quality  problems  under  a  cover-up 
that  dwarfs  Watergate  both  in  scope  and  In 
significance  and  matches  Watergate  in  self- 
Justification  of  the  cover-uppers.  But  my 
chief  point  was  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
support  my  resolution  with  the  Academy. 

If  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  does 
ask  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
evaluate  the  relative  Importance  of  genes 
versus  environment  on  the  important  be- 
havioral trait  of  IQ,  It  may.  at  long  last, 
succeed  In  correcting  the  failure"  that 
Newsweek  in  1971  described  thus:  "The 
Academy,  in  short,  has  failed  to  confront 
a  hypothesis,  which,  however  tenuous,  will 
go  on  ticking  away,  a  potential  social  hydro- 
gen bomb,  until  it  is  finally  disposed  of  " 


EFFORTS    TO     SAVE    ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  BY  LEGISLATION 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  and  Httle  has  been 
done  to  fortify  present  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  110  domestic  species  of  wild- 
life which  are  listed  as  endangered.  I 
want  to  add  my  strong  support  to  the  ef- 
forts to  help  save  these  species. 

Examples  of  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
cently added  endangered  species  are  the 
Santa  Barbara  song  sparrow,  the  Utah 
prairie  dog,  the  Northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain wolf,  and  the  P*-egrine  falcon.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  Peregrine  falcon,  which 
is  among  the  latest  casualties  of  man's 
folly,  its  existence  Is  threatened  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  DDT,  its  deriva- 
tive DDE,  and  other  persistent  pesticides. 
The  prairie  dog's  dilemma  is  a  result  of 
Government  poisoning  through  extermi- 
nation campaigns  which  began  in  1920 
because  the  Government  believed  the 
land  which  housed  prairie  dogs  was 
needed  for  other  purposes.  But  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  prairie  dog  affects  more 
than  just  the  single  species,  it  has  an  im- 
pact on  other  life  form.s  within  the  same 
habitat.  For  example,  the  demise  of  the 
prairie  dog  will  affect  the  blackfooted 
ferret,   the   burrowing   owl.   as   well   as 
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others  which  live  and  feed  in  prairie  dog 
towns. 

In  this  day  and  time  when  man  is 
bent  on  destroying  the  air,  the  water,  and 
our  other  natural  resources,  stronger 
measures  must  be  enforced  to  prevent 
the  senseless  killing  of  wildlife.  Some 
believe  that  endangered  species  are  not 
worth  our  concern,  but  I  believe  they  are 
an  important  part  of  nature's  balance. 
Unlike  othsr  environmental  resources, 
like  air  and  water,  once  an  animal  is  ex- 
tinct— nothing — can  be  done  to  revive 
its  being. 

The  bills  in  conference,  H.R.  37  and 
S.  1983.  are  designed  to  remedy  this 
problem  by  extending  protection  to  ani- 
mals which  are  listed  as  endangered  by 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  kill  or 
capture  such  an  animal  and  by  allowing 
States  to  adopt  more  restrictive  legis- 
lation than  the  Federal  laws.  This  bill 
would  also  extend  protection  to  animals 
which  may  become  endangered  as  well 
as  protection  to  those  which  are  now 
endangered  and  wou'd  permit  protection 
of  animals  which  are  in  trouble  in  any 
significant  portion  of  their  range,  rather 
than  threatened  with  worldwide  extinc- 
tion. 

I  commend  both  Houses  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  hope  that  it  can  be 
made  into  public  law. 


SIXES  BRIDGE  DAM 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  the  House  will  be  taking  up  H.R. 
10203,  the  Water  Resources  Act  of  1973. 
I  have  previously  indicated  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  the  phase  I  funds 
for  the  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  amplify  some  of  my  reasons 
for  opposing  this  project  in  the  district 
I  represent. 

Early  authorization  of  the  Sixes  Bridge 
Dam  may  not  result  in  the  most  eco- 
nomic sequence  of  development  of  addi- 
tional water  supplies  for  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  Off-stream  sites 
exist  along  the  Potomac  River  for  the 
storage  of  water  at  far  less  cost  than  at 
Sixes  Bridge  and  require  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  acreage  for  construction — 
less  than  1,000  acres.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers did  not  investigate  or  report  on 
such  sites  in  the  1973  interim  report. 

Sites  abound  along  the  Potomac  River 
and  its  major  tributaries  where  off- 
Stream  water  storage  reservoirs  might  be 
constructed  at  very  low  cost  and  with 
minimimi  environmental  impact.  Such 
an  off-stream  reservoir  would  be  located 
in  a  small  low  lying  valley  and  stream 
drainaee  system  close  by  the  main  stem 
of  the  Potomac  or  one  of  its  major  tribu- 
taries. It  would  be  near  the  river  so  as 
to  readily  divert  water  from  the  river  or 
tributary  at  times  of  high  flow.  It  would 
be  low  lying  so  as  to  pump  such  diver- 
sions up  to  the  reservoir.  The  watershed 
should  be  small  so  that  expensive  spill- 
way provisions  would  not  be  necessary  to 
protect  against  flood  inflows.  Measures 
may  be  required  to  limit  seepage  to  ac- 
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ceptable  amounts:  however,  the  cost  for 
such  a  development  including  the  pump- 
ing station  and  power  costs  appear  most 
economic  in  comparison  with  other 
alternatives  considered  in  the  April  1973 
Corps  of  Engineers  Interim  Report. 

These  possibilities  should  t>e  explored 
as  well  as  a  final  test  of  the  estuarine 
pilot  plant  project  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Robert  K.  Davis  and  Steve  H.  Hanke  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  an  article 
in  Water  Resources  Research  state, 

The  proposals  for  large  storage  systems  (on 
the  Potomac),  based  on  a  requirements 
philosophy  designed  to  meet  peak  demands 
and  distorted  by  cost-sharing  rules,  may 
Ignore  feasible  alternatives.  The  proposals 
assume  that  unlimited  water  must  be  sup- 
plied at  any  cost,  that  peak  demands  must 
be  met  from  large  storage  facilities,  and  that 
the  cost  to  the  local  participant  and  not  the 
cost  of  the  entire  system  is  what  matters. 

Their  article  based  on  a  computer 
simulation  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
run  under  conditions  projected  for  the 
year  2010  makes  interesting  reading  for 
anyone  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
water  supply  for  the  Washington  area. 
They  indicate  quite  clearly  that  alter- 
nate approaches  other  than  large  dams 
could  provide  adequate  storage  for  most 
drought  periods. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON  DALE  MIL- 
FORD  BEFORE  HOUSE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Dale  Mil- 
ford,  representing  the  24th  District  of 
Texas,  appeared  before  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  the  other  day 
on  the  subject  of  the  Air  Forces  A-X 
program.  Congressman  Milford.  him- 
self a  pilot  with  over  6.000  flying  hours, 
3,000  of  them  as  a  combat  aviator,  has 
made  some  very  salient  points  concern- 
ing the  Air  Force's  program  when 
viewed  in  current-day  requirements  and 
budgetary  problems.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  Congressman  Milford's  state- 
ment: 
Statement  or  the  Honorable  Dale  Milford 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you  and  your  distin- 
guished committee.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  work  that  each  of  yoxi 
must  do  in  bearing  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  formulating  a  defense  program. 

In  giving  testimony  today,  each  of  you 
could  accuse  me  of  being  parochial.  Because, 
as  you  probably  know,  the  A-7D's  and  E's  are 
produced  In  my  district  in  Texas. 

I  certainly  will  not  deny  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  13.000  men  and  women  that  are 
Involved  in  constructing  not  only  the  great 
A-7  models,  but  also  a  wide  variety  of  other 
civil  and  military  aircraft  components  and 
ground  transportation  systems. 

If  there  is  a  single  member  of  this  com- 
mittee that  feels  parochialism  Is  my  motiva- 
tion, I  would  invite  that  pc-son  to  consider 
carefully  the  facts  contained  In  my  entire 
statrment.  Judge  only  the  facts,  as  I  am  sure 
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you  will  do,  and  I  think  you  will  see  that 
my  arguments  have  merit. 

To  begin  with.  I  think  that  I  have  a  back- 
ground that  allows  me  to  evaluate  the  mat- 
ter before  you  vrtth  some  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism. Prior  to  coming  to  this  Congress 
In  January  of  1973,  I  was  a  nationally  recog- 
nized consultant  in  aviation.  My  work  as  an 
aviation  safety  consultant  brought  me  into 
intimate  contact  with  manufacturers  of  en- 
gines, airframes,  avionics,  and  most  other 
aircraft  components.  In  addition.  I  have  over 
6.000  hours  of  flying  experience.  Including 
over  3.000  hours  of  military  time  as  an  Army 
aviator. 

As  a  ground  forces  pilot,  I  have  had  con- 
siderable personal  experience  in  close  air 
support  work.  I  have  personally  taken  the 
time  to  examine  carefully  the  airplanes  that 
your  committee  is  now  trying  to  evaluate.  I 
have  also  carefully  studied,  as  you  probably 
have,  the  entire  close  air  support  concept. 
When  I  say  "personal  study."  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  did  not  stop  with  reading  a  few 
books  and  reports. 

For  example.  I  have  taken  the  A-7  Corsair 
II  out  on  the  bombing  range  and  flown  it  on 
actual  bombing  runs  and  other  simulated  fir- 
ing missions.  I  have  spent  several  days  at  Ed- 
wards AFB  and  Port  Hood,  Texas,  In  discus- 
sions with  those  who  have  flown  and  evalu- 
ated our  close  air  support  aircraft.  Since  any 
evaluation  of  close  air  support  must  encom- 
pass the  entire  weapons  spectrum,  I  gave 
careful  study  to  the  newest  armed  helicopter 
aircraft  and  tactics.  This  Included  actually 
getting  in  these  airplanes  and  riding  through 
or  piloting  through  the  actual  maneuvers. 

Finally.  I  spent  two  days  in  Port  Hood  ob- 
serving and  studying  an  actual  live  combined 
maneuver  (Operation  Gallant  Hand)  where 
all  combat  elements  were  operated  together. 

With  this  background  and  the  facts  con- 
tained in  my  attached  statement,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  any  possible  hint  of  parochial- 
ism can  be  overcome  with  factual  evidence. 

With  your  permission  to  have  my  com- 
plete statement  included  in  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  following  facta 
that  my  statement  Justifies: 

1.  The  A-X  concept,  that  of  using  a  low- 
slow-flying  aircraft  is  outmoded  and  has  been 
proven  ineffective  by  our  experience  in  South- 
east Asia. 

2.  The  low-slow  aircraft  cannot  exist  in  our 
present  combat  environment  that  contains, 
among  other  things,  the  shoulder-fired  In- 
fra-red missiles. 

3.  The  estimated  cost  figures  for  procuring 
the  A-IO  aircraft  are  totally  unrealistic. 

4.  The  A-lO  (a  single-purpose  airplane) 
cannot  perform  .a  single  mission  with  greater 
effectiveness  than  the  A-7D  (multi-purpose 
aircraft). 

5.  The  A-7D  Is  a  proven  aircraft,  and  all 
cost  factors  are  known. 

6.  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  airplanes 
can  be  determined  by  an  actual  fly-off  com- 
parison prior  to  committing  this  nation  to 
an  expensive  experiment  In  buying  an  un- 
known airplane. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  with  this  committee 
to  give  extremely  careful  scrutiny  to  the 
A-X  concept.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  no  money  be  spent  In  procuring  produc- 
tion models  until  the  A-10  airplane  has 
proven  Its  ability  to  do  Its  thing. 

I  would  urge  you  to  look  long  and  hard  at 
the  projected  cost  fig\ires  and  to  realistically 
compare  those  costs  to  the  known  purchase 
price  of  the  superior  A-7D's. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  is  now 
offered  for  Inclusion  in  the  record.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or 
your  committee  might  have. 

contikdation    of    statement    of    the 
Honorable    Dal£    Miltoro 

GENERAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  developing  a  system  of 
logic  in  which  we  must  responsibly  evaluate 
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any  weapons  system — whether  It  be  a  spear 
or  an  ICBM — we  must  ask  one  very  basic 
question:   "Does  It  kill  the  target?" 

Of  necessity — for  our  own  protection — we 
must  ask  another  ancillary  question:  "Does 
it  kill  the  target  without  getting  us  killed?" 

Some  nations  will  ask  only  the  first  ques- 
tion. Thank  God,  America  has  always  asked 
both.  Therefore.  I  p>ost  both  questions  as  a 
basic  premise  in  the  argument  that  I  am 
about  to  present. 

My  testimony  before  this  committee  con- 
cerns Close  Air  Support  concepts,  tactics 
and  equipment,  and  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  amount  of  money  this  nation  can  afford 
to  Commit  for  national  defense. 

Due  to  personal  experiences  and  a  certain 
amount  of  professional  expertise,  I  have 
limited  my  testimony  to  the  field  of  Close 
Air  Support.  Obviously,  we  can  spend  an  in- 
finite number  of  dollars  and  create  an  in- 
finite number  of  weapons  for  an  infinite 
number  of  special  usages.  In  the  interim,  we 
could  also  bankrupt  our  government  and  de- 
stroy the  way  of  life  we  have  developed. 

I  propose  to  present  to  this  committee  a 
reasonable  and  rational  approach  that  will 
keep  life  as  we  know  It  and  also  protect  us 
from  any  significant  threats.  In  my  presenta- 
tion. I  start  with  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  We  have  a  limited  "mount  of  resources 
that  we  can  allocate  to  aefense. 

2.  Any  weapons  system  must  be  Judged 
strictly  according  to  its  ability  to  kill  a 
combat  target  while  maintaining  maximum 
self-survival  of  Its  crew  at  the  lowest  dollar 
cost. 

Our  so-called  "Military  Industrial  Com- 
plex" has  the  ability  and  expertise  to  design 
almost  anything  that  this  committee  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  or  order.  In  that  respect,  the 
ideal  Close  Air  Support  airplane  would  be  a 
flying  Sherman  Tank  with  the  ability  to 
hover.  Unfortunately,  this  weapon  would  he 
prohibitively  expensive. 

Therefore,  reason  and  comnion  sense  must 
prevail  when  evaluating  any  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

INTERSERVICE    RIVALRY 

I  am  compelled  to  mention  another  factor 
that  is  seldom  discussed,  but  none  the  less, 
is  ever  present.  That  factor  is  inter-service 
rivalry.  This  la  very  healthy,  in  one  respect, 
and  very  expensive  in  another.  The  Air  Force 
looks  out  for  Air  Force  Interest.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Army  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  look  out  for  their  Interests. 
Jtist  as  this  committee  continually  fights  for 
its  Jurisdiction,  so  do  the  services. 

One  factor  definitely  present  In  the  debate 
over  the  selection  of  Close  Air  Support  air- 
craft Is  a  Jurisdictional  battle  between  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  over  "who  controls 
Close  Air  Support  aircraft".  It  started  back 
in  my  days  in  Army  Aviation  when  the  Army 
began  trying  to  put  machine  guns  on  hell- 
copters  and  to  drop  bombs  from  L-5's.  It  Is 
still  going  on  today.  Furthermore.  It  is  an 
Important  factor  In  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  Close  Air  Support 
aircraft. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  slow  erosion  of  Air  Force  control  of  cnmbat 
aircraft,  particularly  Close  Air  Support  air- 
craft. The  Army's  combat  hPllcopters.  Dra(»on 
ships,  and  rocket-flrlng  cbservatlcn  planes 
have  grown  in  number  and  prominence. 
Army  combat  commanders  liked  them,  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  Immedinte  vicinity 
and  the  commanders  controlled  them.  They 
did  not  have  to  explain  to  a  non-combatpnt, 
located  far  behind  the  lines,  about  a  battle 
situation.  They  simply  had  to  tell  their 
pilots  where  the  target  was.  Furthermore, 
the  Army  pilot  was  in  the  outfit,  was  In  dally 
contact  v.ith  the  situation,  and  was  "ground 
forces"  oriented. 

A  review  of  i>ast  records  of  testimony 
before  this  committee  will  reveal  that 
throughout  World  War  II  and  Korea  Army 
commanders  pleaded  for  Close  Air  Support 
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aircraft  that  would  be  totally  dedicated  for 
that  sole  purpose.  Their  plea  was  never 
answered.  Late  in  the  Korean  Campaign  and 
afterwards,  the  Army  began  to  arm  its  small 
aircraft  and  helicopters.  I  was  an  active  pilot 
in  the  Army  when  this  effort  began. 

ARMY    CLOSE    AIR    SUPPORT    DEVELOPMENT 

During  Viet  Nam.  the  first  truly  dedicated 
Close  Air  Support  aircraft  evolved,  the  armed 
helicopter.  It  was  successful — very  success- 
ful— and  totally  dedicated. 

Although  extremely  successful,  the  armed 
helicopter  was  not  totally  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide complete  Close  Air  Support.  It  does  have 
limitations.  Near  the  end  of  Viet  Nam.  Close 
Air  Support  became  a  team  effort  between 
the  armed  helicopter  and  Air  Force  fighter- 
bombers.  This  was  a  proi'en  system,  that 
worked. 

With  the  success  of  the  armed  helicopter, 
and  Its  obvious  threat  to  the  control  of 
Close  Air  Support  aircraft,  the  A!r  Force 
Jurisdictional  fears  were  aroused  anew. 
Withm  this  time  frame,  the  A-X  aircraft 
concept  was  born. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  am  not  partial  to 
either  argument  concerning  the  control  of 
Close  Air  Support  Aircraft.  I  am  neither 
pro-Army  nor  pro-Air  Force.  I  repeat,  my 
sole  concern  is  to  select  a  weapons  system 
and  concept  strictly  according  to  their  abil- 
ity to  kill  a  combat  target  wl'.h  maximum 
survivability  and  minimum  dollar  cost. 

THE  A-X  CONCEPT 

Let  us  now  examine  the  A-X  (A-10)  con- 
cept. The  theory  offered  Is  essentially  to  de- 
velop a  low-flying  slow-speed  aircraft,  pro- 
tected with  armor,  that  can  loiter  around 
near  the  FEBA  to  l>e  called  in  for  Close  Air 
Support  missions.  The  armor  protects  It  from 
small -arms  fire,  it  carries  lots  of  fuel,  and 
the  low-slow  flight  characteristics  allow  it  to 
aim  carefully.  Furthermore,  it  can  take  off 
and  land  on  an  unimproved  3,000  foot  strip 
near  the  FEBA. 

This  concept  would  have  been  great  In 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  As  an  Infantry 
Commander.  I  used  to  pray  for  such  an  air- 
plane! In  our  present  combat  envirorunent, 
this  concept  is  ridiculous.  Even  the  so-called 
undeveloped  nations  possess  shoulder-fired 
Infra-red  missiles  from  which  this  aircraft 
has  absolutely  no  real  defense.  In  the  pres- 
ent low-level  combat  environment,  a  slow 
aircraft  would  be  a  sitting  duck.  Throw  in 
the  portable  SAM  missiles  and  30  mm.  ma- 
chine guns  and  even  Nick  the  Greek  would 
not  give  your  survivability  odds. 

Major  General  Edward  Frls,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Marine  Air,  testified  to 
the  Senate  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
In  response  to  a  question  on  how  the  Marines 
feel  about  the  A-X,  and  I  quote,  "Survlv- 
abUlty  Is  our  biggest  complaint  with  it.  We 
learned  in  the  Korean  War,  when  we  had 
slower  aircraft,  that  we  lost  an  awtul  lot  of 
them,  and  we  decided  at  that  time  that  the 
only  answer  was  to  go  to  a  faster  turbojet 
type  aircraft — You  have  to  go  down  and 
Strafe,  you  have  to  go  In  and  lay  napalm,  and 
you  are  going  to  have  a  rough  time  surviv- 
ing with  a  slower  aircraft  in  that  particu- 
lar role." 

Even  an  amateur  aircraft  designer  knows 
that  any  combat  airplane  Is  a  compromise 
of  trade-offs.  If  you  carry  weight,  you  must 
add  power  In  the  form  of  more  or  larger 
engines — hence  more  fuel  consumption. 
When  you  add  armor,  you  give  up  payload 
and /or  require  more  power.  If  you  want 
loiter  and  short-field  ability,  you  give  up 
speed,  because  of  wing  design. 

The  most  ill -conceived  and  useless  feature 
of  the  A-X  or  A-10  concept  Is  the  touted 
ability  of  the  airplane  to  take-off  and  land 
on  a  3.000  foot  unimproved  strip.  One  must 
really  have  to  give  up  some  Important  trade- 
off features  in  order  to  obtain  this  capabUity. 
As  a  matter  of  practicality,  this  is  a  useless 
feature. 
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The  Justification  for  this  feature  In  the 
A-X  concept  Is  to  allow  It  to  operate  near 
the  battle  line.  According  to  the  pitch  that 
I  have  heard,  the  airplanes  will  operate  Just 
behind  the  lines.  Whoever  came  up  with 
that  hare-brained  theory  has  never  been  In 
a  battle  zone. 

To  begin,  our  combat  ground  forces  are 
highly  mechanized.  Supply  and  support  ve- 
hicles have  Increased  ten-fold  from  World 
War  n  and  Korea.  Apparently  the  designer 
of  the  A-X  concept  has  never  heard  of  "road 
priorities".  As  any  combat  veteran  can  tell 
you,  road  Jams  are  a  fact  of  life  from  the 
FEBA  rearward  for  many  miles.  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  a  Corps  or  Army  Com- 
mander would  allow  the  long  train  of  service 
vehicles  Into  his  crowded  road  net  to  service 
the  35,000  pound  loads  necessary  for  an  air- 
craft that  Is  capable  of  operation  from  a  safe 
distance  In  the  rear. 

In  conclusion,  with  regards  to  the  A-X 
concept.  It  was  outmoded  long  ago.  The  con- 
cept contains  many  useless  features  that 
were  traded  off  for  other  desirable  features 
that  are  really  useful  (speed.  Increased  load, 
avionics  and  accurate  bomb-navlgatlon  sys- 
tems) . 

This  program  has  been  a  matter  of  Inten- 
sive review  ever  since  the  genesis  of  the  A-X 
concept  back  In  the  mld-60's.  As  the  propeller 
driven  A-1  Skyralder  was  attrlted  In  South- 
east Asia,  the  Air  Force  began  to  seek  a  close 
air  support  airplane.  The  original  concept 
was  to  build  a  low-cost  turboprop  airplane 
with  similar  characteristics  to  the  A-1.  By 
the  tUne  contracts  were  let  in  1970  for  proto- 
tjrpes  of  the  A-X  airplane,  however,  a  switch 
had  been  made  to  a  Jet  powered  plane,  but 
with  the  original  A-1  type  of  characteristics. 
In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  tremendovis 
buildup  In  the  level  of  enemy  anti-aircraft 
defenses  in  Southeast  Asia  forcing  our  pilots 
to  bomb  at  high  speeds,  using  new  computer- 
aided  bombing  systems  to  Increase  bomb- 
release  standoff  range.  At  the  same  time,  the 
A-X  proceeded  In  development  on  the  old 
\concept  of  operating  low  and  slow  to  carry 
Wit  Close  Air  Support  mission. 

)  OUR    LIMrrSD     DEFENSE    BUBCET 

'  During  the  period  from  now  through  1980. 
the  funding  requirements  for  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  three  new  Air  Force 
aircraft,  B-1.  P-16.  and  the  A-10,  wlU  ap- 
proach 18  bUllon  doUars.  Of  this  total 
amount,  the  Air  Force  expects  to  spend  $3.2 
billion  on  the  A-10.  At  this  time  when  the 
Congress  is  reviewing  the  defense  budget 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing  expenditures  by 
cutting  non-essential  and  marginal  programs, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  known  to  this  com- 
mittee my  very  serious  reservations  concern- 
ing the  need  for  a  new  A-10  type  close  air 
support  aircraft. 

Although  I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of 
modernizing  our  combat  forces,  and  believe 
strongly  in  the  role  of  air  power  as  an  ta- 
strument  of  national  defense.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
program  In  terms  of  Increased  combat  po- 
tential are  commensurate  with  the  funding 
requirements  of  the  program.  In  light  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  corresponding  costs  of 
other  aircraft  developments,  I  believe  that 
the  country  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  de- 
veloping a  new  aircraft  whose  capabUity  and 
flexibility  have  been  purposely  limited  in 
order  to  insure  its  dedication  to  the  close 
support  mission.  At  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
templating reductions  in  force  structure,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  are  In  need  of  air- 
craft which  incorporate  the  highest  degree 
of  advance  technology  so  as  to  provide  them 
with  maximum  mission  flexibility. 

HISTORY  or  THE  A-X  rUNDING 

The  serious  reservations  I  have  regarding 
the  A-X  concept  have  been  expressed  and 
docimiented  by  others  many  times.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Chairman,  you  requested  Secre- 
tary Richardson  to  hold  up  the  contract 
award  for  full  scale  engineering  development 
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of  the  A-X  close  support  aircraft  until  fur- 
ther studies  could  be  completed.  You  also 
said,  and  I  quote.  "Further,  I  believe  that 
Air  Force  should  carefully  study  the  possi- 
ble utilization  of  aircraft  presently  in  the 
inventory  and  in  production  for  the  close  air 
support  role." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
strongly  recommend  that  a  slde-by-slde 
flight  evaluation  be  conducted  by  the  A-X 
prototype,  with  existing  close  air  support 
airplanes,  before  development  and  produc- 
tion of  the  A-X.  As  you  are  aware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Air  Force  rejected  those  recom- 
mendations and  instead  signed  the  contract 
for  engineering  development  on  the  winning 
A-IO  prototype. 

This  years  budget  request  was  for  »112.4 
million  In  R&D  and  $30  million  for  Long 
Lead  procurement  funding  to  continue  the 
A-10  program.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted,  however,  to  recommend  a 
reduced  A-10  program  and  Issued  new  direc- 
tions to  the  Air  Force  for  an  A-10  versus 
A-7D  flyoff.  I  strongly  support  the  Senate 
position  for  a  slowdown  in  production  go 
ahead  on  the  A-10  until  the  close  air  sup- 
port issue  can  be  settled  by  a  flyoff  between 
the  A-7D  and  the  A-lO. 

THE  A-X  VERSUS  THE  A-7D 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  debate  over  the  A-10, 
and  whether  or  not  it  can  be  more  effective 
as  a  close  air  support  aircraft  than  the  A-7D. 

Again,  I  suggest  that  this  rhetorical  debate 
can  be  resolved  in  a  measurable  manner  by 
means  of  a  flyoff  between  the  two  aircraft. 
The  only  criteria  should  be:  "Which  air- 
craft can  most  effectively  kill  the  target  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  survivability,  at  the 
lowest  dollar  cost." 

The  old  arguments  of  whether  or  not  the 
airplane  should  fly  low  and  slow  or  high 
and  fast  are  moot.  The  gut  questions  must 
be:  "Can  it  kill  the  target?  Can  it  survive? 
How  much  does  It  cost?" 

According  to  cost  flgxires  that  have  been 
submitted,  the  A-10  average  programmed 
unit  cost  will  be  $3.1  million — based  on  a 
procurement  of  729  aircraft.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same  price  of  A-7D's. 

The  A-10  has  no  mission  versatility.  It  Is 
limited  strictly  to  close  air  support  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  A-7D  has  a  proven  record 
not  only  In  close  air  support  missions,  but 
also  in  interdiction  bombing  and  strafing, 
search  and  rescue,  and  it  serves  both  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  from  land  or  ship.  We  kiww 
what  the  A-7D  can  do.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  A-10  is  a  total  unknown. 

As  we  learned  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  enemy 
is  capable  of  providing  a  very  sophisticated, 
highly  effective  integrated  anti-aircraft  de- 
fense utilizing  both  guns  and  SAMs.  A  future 
war  m  Europe  involving  Soviet  forces  will 
present  otir  ground  support  aircraft  with 
their  greatest  threat.  Combat  experience  has 
shown  that  the  application  of  tactics,  pri- 
marily through  standoff  and  suppression  of 
these  defenses,  offers  the  best  appreach  to 
dealing  with  them.  In  the  absence  of  standoff 
and  suppression,  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
aircraft  can  survive,  especially  In  the  face 
of  a  proliferation  of  advanced  STRELLA 
missiles.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  vulnerability 
reducing  features  of  the  A-10.  the  aircraft 
would  probably  be  forced  to  operate  outside 
its  effective  weapons  delivery  range. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the  A-10  pro- 
gram offers  no  significant  cost  savings  over 
the  A-7D.  At  the  same  time,  the  A-10  has  less 
overall  capability  because  in  striving  for 
simplicity  and  low  cost,  avionics  were  held 
to  a  minimum.  Adding  A-7D  type  avionics 
would  Increase  A-10  costs  by  roughly  a  half- 
million  dollars  per  airplane.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  will  have  to  be  done  eventually  to 
provide  the  A-X  with  sufficient  flexlbUity  for 
the  Air  Force  to  use  it  effectively. 

Combat  experience  of  the  A-7D  refutes  any 
contention   of   its   inadequacy  for  the   close 
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support  mission.  Between  mid-October,  1972, 
and  the  end  of  March  1973.  the  A-7D's  In 
Southeast  Asia  flew  6,500  combat  sorties  with 
only  2  combat  losses.  They  had  less  than  a 
one  percent  mission  abort  rate,  averaged  60 
hours  per  month  per  airplai.e  or  double  the 
peacetime  flying  rate,  and  only  16.5  mainte- 
nance man  hours  per  flight  hotir,  demon- 
strated excellent  bombing  accuracy  with 
PACs  reporting  average  10  meters  miss  dis- 
tances, and  had  an  extremely  high  secondary 
explosion  rate  because  of  the  accurate 
bombing  on  supply  points. 

The  tactics  used  were  to  bomb  at  high 
speeds,  up  around  450  knots,  with  bottom- 
out  altitudes  above  3.500  feet.  This  kept 
them  out  of  range  of  small  arms  Are.  and 
the  accurate  bombing  system  meant  that 
only  one  pass  usually  was  necessary  to  hit 
the  target.  When  friendly  troops  were  in- 
volved, with  close  air  support  missions,  the 
tactic  used  was  to  make  bomb  runs  parallel 
to  the  troop  line  because  errant  bombs  fall 
long  or  short  rather  than  off  to  the  side.  The 
A-7D  Wing  Commander's  overall  assessment 
was  that  his  airplane  is  the  best  close  support 
plane  in  the  world  at  this  time. 

COST      IMPLICATIONS 

In  reviewing  the  cost  as  presented  for  the 
A-10  program,  several  areas  of  concern 
emerge.  For  example,  the  program  had  an 
initial  base  target  price  of  $1.4  million  in 
1970  dollars  for  quantities  of  600  aircraft  at 
20  per  month.  At  that  time,  the  A-X  in  a 
production  configuration  was  estimated  to 
have  an  empty  weight  of  approximately  19.000 
lbs.  The  cost  goal  calculates  to  be  approxi- 
mately $73  per  pound  flyaway.  A  review  of 
the  records  reveals  that  fighter  aircraft  de- 
livered In  1970  ranged  from  $90  to  $170  per 
pound  fiyaway,  and  attack  aircraft  delivered 
In  1970  ranged  from  $128  to  $178  per  pound 
flyaway.  Therefore.  I  find  the  A-lo  baseline 
less  than  credible.  That  is,  we  have  a  new 
attack  airplane  being  proposed  at  $45-105 
less  per  pound  than  attack  aircraft  being 
delivered.  Reversing  the  cost  trend  is  one 
thing  but  meaningless  targets  defeat  their 
purpose.  The  lack  of  credibility  in  the  base- 
line numbers  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  RDT&E  cost  estimated  to  be  required 
for  the  A-10  program  has  grown  from  $194 
million  in  1970  dollars  to  $337  million  In 
then-year  dollars.  Taking  inflation  into  ac- 
count, the  program  growth  Is  still  approxi- 
mately $105  million.  The  flyaway  cost  on  the 
airplane  has  grown  from  the  $1.4  million 
target  in  1970  dollars  to  a  more  realistic 
$2.4  million  in  then-year  dollars.  The  pro- 
gram has  experienced  this  kind  of  cost  growth 
and  Is  not  even  through  Its  development 
phase. 

The  $2.4  million  flyaway  cost  assumes  a 
quantity  of  729  aircraft  which  results  in  the 
addition  of  15  squadrons  to  the  active  Air 
Force  inventory,  plus  8  squadrons  for  the 
ANO  and  Reserves.  In  light  of  today's  na- 
tional priorities,  defense  budget,  and  force 
structure,  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  coun- 
try can  afford  that  number  of  aircraft  with 
a  very  limited  mission  capability.  Therefore, 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  quantity,  if  pro- 
cured at  all,  will  be  much  less  than  the  729 
with  the  attendant  Increase  In  cost  due  to 
lesser  quantities. 

SUMMARY    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  provided 
sufficient  Justification  for  the  need  of  the 
A-10  aircraft.  There  Is  significant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  concept  of  the  A-X  (A-10)  Is 
faulty  and  Ul-ooncelved. 

There  Is  significant  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  projected  cost  figures  of  the  A-10 
are  much  lower  than  realism.  When  realisti- 
cally compared  with  the  known  production 
costs  of  the  A-7D,  the  prices  of  the  two  air- 
planes are  about  the  same. 

The  limited  amount  of  defense  funds  avail- 
able makes  it  mandatory  that  we  purchase 
the  maximum  amount  of  weapons  capability 
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for  each  expenditure.  Since  the  A-7D  is  a 
multi-pur|x>se  aircraft  with  a  proven  close 
air  support  record,  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
best  buy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  your  committee  limit  further  purchases 
of  the  A-10  airplanes  until  a  fly-off  evalua- 
tion is  made  between  the  A-10  and  the 
A-7D. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
present  this  testimony. 
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HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
American  businessmen  and  their  em- 
ployees are  now  facing  grave  conse- 
quences as  the  result  of  the  most  recent 
inequity  fostered  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  My 
feelings  once  again  have  been  reinforced 
that  this  agency  has  attempted  to  regu- 
late business  without  adequate  research 
and  without  due  process  for  those 
affected. 

I  refer  in  particular  today  to  an  emer- 
gency OSHA  standard,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  3. 
then  expanded  upon  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  July  16.  which  lists  14  chemicals 
and  chemical  compounds,  stating  that 
they  are  cancer  producing.  A  permanent 
standard  is  expected  to  be  developed  in 
November.  The  order  covered,  among 
others,  methylene-bis-orthochloranile, 
trademarked  MOCA,  which  according  to 
OSHA,  is  a  known  cancer  producer. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  true, 
there  is  justification  for  a  standard  to 
protect  those  who  work  with  the  chemi- 
cal compound  MOCA.  If  it  is  not  true, 
then  a  serious  wrong  is  being  perpetrated 
on  the  American  businessman  and  his 
employees.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  emer- 
gency standard  is  unwarranted,  that 
there  is  no  meritorious  evidence  justify- 
ing this  standard,  and  that  the  emer- 
gency standard  for  MOCA  was  arbitrai-y 
and  without  ju-stification. 

I  have  mailed,  along  with  seven  of  my 
colleagues,  a  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  asking  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  emergency  standard,  and  re- 
cent ones  for  pesticides,  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  OSHA. 

I  also  draw  particular  attention  to  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  Don 
Whitefleld.  Mr.  Whitefleld  is  a  respected 
busines.sman  in  the  Houston  community 
and  I  think  his  comments  are  of  strong 
merit: 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  virrltlng  to  you  concerning 
the  disastrous  effect  on  this  company  and 
many  others  in  the  urethane  Industry  which 
could  result  from  the  forthcoming  permanent 
standards  to  be  drawn  by  OSHA  In  November 
covering  the  use  of  MOCA  as  set  out  in  the 
above  mentioned  regulation.  (OSHA  Regula- 
tions on  Carcinogens,  Dept.  of  Labor  29  CFR 
Parts  1910.  1927.)  It  is  our  understanding 
that  restricted  public  hearings  will  be  held 
In  Washington.  September  11,  1973. 

We  are  a  small  business  with  a  net  worth 
of  about  $250,000.  We  have  been  operating 
14  years  and  average  from  5  to  10  employees. 
We  manufacture  a  variety  of  products  that 
are  especially  compounded  and  designed  for 
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a  number  of  major  companies  including  oil- 
field drilling  equipment  manufacturers,  pipe- 
line equipment  manufacturers,  valve  and 
pump  Industries.  MOCA  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient to  our  products. 

After  receiving  the  publication  of  the  Tem- 
porary Standards  by  OSHA,  signed  by  John 
Stender,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  on 
July  9,  1973,  I  discussed  the  contents  and 
regulations  covering  the  use  of  MOCA  with 
my  employees,  and  this  Is  the  situation  at 
present : 

1.  The  employees  state  they  will  not  work 
under  conditions  required  by  regulations  as 
published. 

Conclusion — must  close  plant. 

2.  Should  the  employees  agree  to  work 
under  the  conditions  as  set  forth  In  the  regu- 
lation, the  following  would  occur: 

A.  Approximately  $50,000  Investment  to 
comply. 

For  a  small  business  this  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

B.  A  drastic  slowdown  in  production  re- 
sulting In  Increased  cost  of  products. 

Considering  Item  B  the  net  effect  would 
be  a  doubling  In  selling  price  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  customers,  who  could  go  overseas  to 
secure  reasonably  priced  products.  Results — 
the  closing  of  a  small  business  and  increase 
in  our  trade  deficit. 

3.  We  have  been  using  the  chemical  MOCA 
for  14  years  following  the  precautions  sug- 
gested by  the  manufacturer  with  no  apparent 
health  problems. 

Consider  also  the  effect  of  a  sign  required 
by  the  regulation — "Danger — Cancer  Produc- 
ing Agent." 

This  is  like  waving  a  red  flag  In  front  of  a 
bull  for  a  hypochondriac.  Any  aliment  being 
diagnosed  as  cancer  by  an  unscrupulous  doc- 
tor and  the  resulting  negative  suits  would 
harass  the  Industry  by  placing  us  In  a  hope- 
less position  and  be  a  plaintiff  lawyer's  dream 
Utopia. 

I  would  ask  that  you  question  the  Labor 
Department  as  to  their  case  histories  showing 
absolute  proof  of  human  cancer  caused  by 
MOCA.  Compare  this  Information  with  20 
years  of  controlled  testing  by  DuPont  on 
humans.  Prom  what  we  have  read,  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  can  only  be  that  OSHA  has 
been  mislead  and  has  placed  the  entire  ure- 
thane Industry  In  Jeopardy. 

The  OSHA  Law  permits  a  cabinet  agency  to 
write  destructive  regulations  without  con- 
sulting all  Interested  parties.  The  ruinous 
fines  and  harassment  can  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  small  businesses  which  are  the 
backbone  of  our  country.  Besides  closing 
many  small  operations,  the  fear  of  red  tape 
and  restrictive  controls  wUl  kill  the  desire  of 
many — especially  our  young  people — to  start 
anything  new.  A  hard  look  at  what  Congress 
has  done  is  urged.  Time  is  running  out  for 
our  free  Republic. 

I  would  appreciate  your  checking  Into  this 
matter  and  taking  appropriate  steps  to  give 
our  Industry  relief  from  this  regulation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  D.  Whitefield, 
Whitefleld  Plastics  Corporation. 


ACCELERATE  DELIVERY  OP  PHAN- 
TOM AND  SKYHAWK  PLANES  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  ,  has 
proposed  a  resolution  seeking  accelera- 
tion of  delivery  time  to  Israel  of  Phantom 
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and  Skyhawk  planes  already  contracted 
for. 

The  aircraft  proposed  for  delivery  to 
Israel  at  this  time  are  duly  authorized 
by  tills  Congress  under  previous  military 
credit  agreements.  It  was  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  grant 
the  State  of  Israel  $500  million  in  mili- 
tary credits  for  the  sale  of  jet  airplanes 
with  delivery  through  1976. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  currently  engag- 
ing Syrian  and  Egyptian  forces  in  a 
struggle  it  did  not  wish  upon  itself.  Yet 
because  of  incidents  in  the  short  and 
troubled  history  of  this  courageous  na- 
tion it  was  almost  inevitable  that  such 
an  attack  would  be  forthcoming. 

Our  agreement  with  Israel  calls  for 
delivery  of  two  airplanes  a  month  imder 
current  contracts.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion's intent  that  those  now  imder  con- 
tract should  be  delivered  immediately. 


THE  CASE  FOR  PRIVATE  FINANCING 
OF  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  the  Washington  Post  published 
a  guest  editorial  by  our  colleague  Bill 
Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 

This  article  points  out  some  of  the  pit- 
falls of  pending  legislation  which  pur- 
ports to  reform  the  election  process.  As 
Mr.  Frenzel  notes,  there  is  real  danger 
such  legislation  will  fail  in  its  intended 
purpose  and  may  well  have  truly  unde- 
sirable side-effects. 

Since  there  has  been  so  much  emo- 
tional, and  fi-equently  illogical,  comment 
about  campaign  financing,  Mr.  Frenzel's 
dispassionate  and  thought-provoking 
comments  are  particularly  meaningful. 
His  editorial  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  consideration  of  this  important 
issue. 

The  Case  for  Private  Financing  of 

Campaigns 

(By  BUI  Frenzel) 

The  crisis  of  non-confidence  In  govern- 
ment, specifically  the  Watergate  mess,  has 
given  great  thrust  to  proposals  for  public 
financing  of  federal  elections.  The  popular 
image  of  such  plans  is  that  they  will  magi- 
cally purify  elections  and  relieve  elected  offi- 
cials of  any  and  all  pressures  and  taints  of 
"dirty  money." 

I  (and  everybody  else)  warmly  embrace  the 
purification  of  elections,  but  public  financ- 
ing Is  neither  a  magic  nor  an  exclusive  means 
to  move  us  toward  Ijetter  elections. 

The  same  goals  we  all  seek — open,  honest 
and  clean  elections — can  be  achieved  more 
easily  and  effectively  by  writing  responsible 
rules  into  a  system  of  private  financing. 

Before  I  start  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money,  I  want  to  be  assured:  (a)  the  plan 
will  give  us  the  desired  result;  (b)  there  Is 
no  easier  way  to  get  the  same  result;  and 
(c)  It  does  no  harm.  I  am  persuaded  that 
public  financing  brings  no  benefits  that  can- 
not be  otherwise  achieved,  and,  to  the  con- 
trary, carries  serious  risks,  some  known  and 
some  as  yet  unforeseen. 

Some  of  the  known  risks  are : 

(1)  Under  publicly  financed  systems,  chal- 
lengers will  be  at  the  mercy  of  incumbents. 
No  wonder  members  of  Congress  like  public 
financing.  It's  a  self-protection  scheme. 
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Guess  who  controls  the  election  appropri- 
ations? That's  right — the  Incumbents  do! 
Appropriations  can  always  be  set  low  enough 
to  Inhibit  any  strong  political  contest.  Pub- 
lic financing  would  guarantee  equal  expenses 
when  studies  show  that  non-Incumbents 
must  spend  more  merely  to  establish  their 
Identity  against  Incumbents.  The  identity 
of  an  incumbent  Is  already  strongly  estab- 
lished by  the  advantages  of  the  frank,  access 
to  media  and  general  public  visibility. 

(2)  Federal  financing  schemes  prohibit,  or 
restrict,  private  contributions.  This  unconsti- 
tutionally denies  a  long-enjoyed  right  of  free 
speech.  To  let  one  person  contribute  his  time 
and  labor  to  a  campaign  and  not  let  another 
person,  perhaps  handicapped,  make  his  con- 
tribution financially,  Is  the  rankest  kind  of 
discrimination. 

(3)  Private  financing  has  been  one  of  the 
traditional  ways  of  determining  the  popular- 
ity and  attractiveness  of  any  candidate.  In  a 
country  where  we  finance  the  arts,  our  char- 
ities and  much  of  our  education  privately, 
we  have  naturally  supported  elections  In  the 
same  way.  Other  nations  with  a  history  and 
tradition  of  publicly-financed  elections  axe 
simply  not  comparable. 

Many  people  want  to  suppwrt  candidates 
and  parties.  Their  enthusiasm  helps  enliven 
campaigns  and  increases  voter  participation. 

(4)  Public  financing  would  inevitably  re- 
sult in  unexciting  elections  which  would 
cause  lower  voter  turnouts.  Candidates 
would  no  longer  need  to  have  very  bread 
support  to  set  campaign  money.  We  would 
have  scads  of  candidates.  Tl-e  more  candi- 
dates per  race,  the  more  drab  the  election 
and  the  more  the  Incumbents"  chances  for 
victory.  Amateur  nights  are  fun,  but  when 
minor  candidates  depress  the  public  inter- 
est, the  only  winner  is  the  incumbent. 

(5)  All  of  these  disadvantages  are  achieved 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  beleaguered 
taxpayer  will  see  his  money  supporting  can- 
didates In  whom  he  had  no  positive  Interest 
or  to  whom  he  may  object  most  violently. 
The  taxpayer  will  stand  helpless  while  dozens 
of  candidates,  who  would  not  have  enough 
support  to  enter  a  privately  financed  elec- 
tion, happily  use  up  his  hard-earned  money. 
Meanwhile,  the  Incumbents  would  be  inevit- 
ably returned  to  office. 

(6»  The  taxpayers'  money  will  be  actually 
handled  by  an  Elections  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  No  matter  how 
high-minded  and  Impartial  It  Is,  one  wonders 
how  easily  It  could  deny  money  to  a  par- 
ticular candidate  for  a  "violation"  of  the  law. 
Giving  control  of  financing  to  the  bureauc- 
racy is  giving  control  of  elections  to  the 
bureaucracy.  Control  of  elections  may  never 
get  back  Into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

(7>  Party  responsibility  would  disappear. 
Candidates  could  thumb  their  noses  at 
parties  which  could  no  longer  raise  money 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  candidates. 
Our  history  of  political  regionalism  and  rela- 
tively weak  parties  points  to  collapse  of 
parties  under  public  financing. 

(8)  More  money  would  be  spent  on  elec- 
tions. All  the  actijn  now  Is  in  50  House  races. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  Congress'  campaigns  are 
contested  feebly.  If  at  all.  But  federal  money 
Is  "free  money."  Every  candidate  would  use 
It  whether  he  or  she  needs  it  or  not. 

(9)  Public  financing  would  dry  up  Individ- 
ual contributions  for  local  cand'.dales.  They 
already  have  the  hardest  time  raising  money. 
Pious  supporters  of  public  financing  prob- 
ably don't  realize  that  none  of  the  schemes 
applies  to  state  and  local  races. 

(10^  Taxpayer-financed  elections  don't  fit 
our  federal  pluralistic  elections  system. 
States  vary;  districts  vary;  parties  vary;  peo- 
ple vary. 

Minor  party  candidates  and  Independents 
run  under  different  laws  and  different  pat- 
terns of  tradition  In  each  Jurisdiction.  They 
will  be  encouraged  by  "free  money"  to  run, 
but  will  never  be  given  quite  enough  to  beat 
the  Incumbent. 
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The  arguments  in  favor  of  federal  financ- 
ing are  not  without  merit.  They  do,  how- 
ever, have  a  good  deal  less  merit  than  the 
Intentions.  Tlie  proponents  always  forget  to 
say  the  same  goals  can  be  achieved  by  writ- 
ing responsible  rules  into  a  system  permit- 
ting private  financing. 

We  can  achieve  our  goals  of  clean,  open 
elections,  with  a  reasonable  chance  for  chal- 
lengers, through  Improving  our  election  laws. 
We  need  a  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
better  enforcement  and  reasonable  spend- 
ing and  Individual  contribution  limits.  We 
can  do  all  this  with  private  financing. 

Public  financing  gives  us  no  extra  clean- 
liness. What  It  gives  are:  abdication  of  In- 
dividual political  responsibility;  Incumbent 
protection;  drab  elections;  and.  worst  of  all, 
transfer  of  election  control  from  the  people 
to  the  bureaucrats. 


ISRAEL  MUST  SURVIVE  AND  REAL- 
ITY REPLACE  FANTASY  IN  MID- 
DLE EAST 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ag- 
gression of  Egypt  and  Syria  against  the 
State  of  Israel,  initiated  on  Yom  Kippur, 
plunges  the  Middle  East  into  its  fourth 
major  war  in  a  quarter-century.  Israel, 
in  every  one  of  these  wars,  has  fought 
for  its  very  survival. 

As  dastardly  as  was  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  the 
aggression  on  the  highest  of  holy  days 
for  the  Jewish  people  will  achieve  its  own 
dubious  page  in  history  as  one  of  the 
darkest  of  many  days  for  the  Middle  East 
particularly  and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Similar  to  the  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  days  before  Egypt  and  Syria 
struck  on  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement 
conveyed  flickers  of  hope  that  at  long  last 
real  progress  has  been  made  toward  ne- 
gotiations for  lasting  peace. 

All  this  was  shattered  in  another  ex- 
plosive chapter  of  history  which  will  re- 
cord more  death,  destruction  and  agony. 
While  I  am  convinced  Israel  will  prevail, 
I  find  it  disturbing  that  far  too  many  in 
the  world  today  almost  take  for  granted 
that  Israel  will  emerge  triumphant.  This 
is  far  too  convenient  a  comfort — a  com- 
fort that  depends  upon  a  tiny  nation  of 
limited  resources  surrounded  by  a  vast 
sea  of  hostile  forces  intent  upon  its 
destruction. 

Tragedy  within  tragedy  is  evidenced 
by  Israel's  decision  not  to  take  preemp- 
tive action  against  Egypt  and  Syria  al- 
though it  appeared  an  attack  was  im- 
minent. Isrpel's  recognition  of  how  the 
world  would  assess  its  verdict  must  have 
been  balanced  against  the  painful  knowl- 
edge of  the  greater  death  and  Injury 
awaiting  its  own  defense  by  choosing  that 
course. 

But,  this  time  Israel  had  the  buffer 
zones  of  territory  that  were  not  there  at 
the  st^rt  of  the  6-day  war  of  1957.  It 
is  terrifying  to  ponder  what  might  have 
happened  had  Israel,  conscioasly  or  -In- 
advertently, decided  on  its  present  pos- 
ture without  these  added  barriers  of 
land.  Obviously,  the  final  resolution  of 
the  occupied  territories  is  a  complex  is- 
sue, but  the  events  of  the  past  few  days 
surely  show  the  wisdom  of  Israel's  in- 
sistence on  secure  and  defensible  borders. 
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This  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  Middle  East 
today.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Middle 
East,  as  represented  by  too  many  gov- 
ernments and  oCBcials,  exists  in  a  world 
of  fantasy.  Until  reality  replaces  fantasy, 
in  the  Middle  East  we  will  continue  to 
bear  witness  to  the  tragedy  of  war  and 
terrorism. 

Israel,  with  her  survival  at  stake, 
justly  has  earned  the  right  to  borders 
which  guarantee  her  adequate  and  easy 
defense.  The  Arab  States,  for  the  sake  of 
world  peace  and  humanity,  must  aban- 
don their  pretense  of  nonrecognition  of 
Israel  as  a  state  and  agree  to  direct  ne- 
gotiations. For  many  years,  the  realists 
of  the  world,  myself  included,  have  called 
upon  the  Arab  States  to  engage  in  face- 
to-face  negotiations  with  Israel.  The 
time  to  do  so  is  tragically  long  overdue. 

For  the  United  States,  the  latest  war 
comes  as  a  devastating  blow  to  its  sincere 
efforts  to  induce  all  parties  to  the  Middle 
East  controversy  to  embark  on  meaning- 
ful peace  negotiations.  While  our  efforts 
are  to  be  commended,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  sis  to  where  oiu*  com- 
mitment lies. 

Israel,  the  bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  merits  the  active  and  moral 
support  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not 
even  allude  to  the  political  considera- 
tions, because  they  are  secondary  to  the 
overriding  moral  issue.  Israel  must  sur- 
vive. The  cause  of  justice  and  humanity 
are  served  by  this. 

In  the  name  of  detente,  we  must  not 
abandon  our  position  of  supporting  free- 
dom and  resisting  aggression.  We  must 
stand  for  human  rights  and  morality  now 
more  than  ever.  To  fall  to  do  so  would 
mean  we  would  forfeit  a  tradition  of  al- 
most 200  years — a  tradition  that  remains 
a  beacon  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  in 
the  world  who  suffocate  under  the  dark- 
ness of  repression. 

In  the  name  of  the  energy  crisis,  we 
cannot  submit  to  blackmail  by  any  Arab 
State.  This  Nation  can  eventually  resolve 
the  energy  crisis,  but  we  cannot  recover 
from  any  action  that  surrenders  our  high 
purposes  to  political  blackmail. 

In  the  name  of  evenhandedness.  the 
United  States  cannot  abandon  our 
friend.-^hip  for  .lilies.  We  cannot  and  we 
shall  not  desert  Israel. 


JIM  SMITH'S  LIFE  HONORED  BY 
PEOPLE  HE  HELPFD 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS  V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-nVTTVES 

Tiiesdov.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  PICICLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago.  th^s  Nation  lost  a  great 
public  servant,  the  Honorable  James  V. 
Smith. 

In  both  public  and  private  life,  the 
welfare  of  the  people  around  him  was 
.iways  his  to  >  concern.  That  concern  did 
not  go  unnotiofd. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  rural  water 
.-upnly  corporation  in  the  10th  District 
of  Texas  knew  well  the  warm  heart  and 
helping  hand  of  Jim  Smith. 

They  have  wanted  to  make  their  own 
feelings  known  and  have  passed  a  re- 
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solution  regarding  the  untimely  death  of 
this  great  friend  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  is  a  most  telling  sign  when 
people  so  far  away  from  his  Washington 
ofiBce  still  felt  his  guidance  and  cooper- 
ating help  so  strongly  to  want  to  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  print  their  resolution 
In  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Resolution  for  James  V.  Smith 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Aqua  Water  Corporation  has  noted  with 
great  sorrow  the  recent  and  untimely  pass- 
ing of  the  Honorable  James  V.  Smith,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Smith  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction In  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  Representative  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Oklahoma,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Smith  for  four  years  served 
as  Administrator  of  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and 

Whereas,  During  that  time,  he  supplied  the 
leadership  for  rural  water  and  public  works 
Improvement  programs  of  unprecedented 
scope,  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Smith's  guidance  and  cooper- 
ation were  invaluable  In  Initiating  the  oper- 
ation of  Aqua  Water  Corporation,  and  he  per- 
sonally visited  the  Aqua  Water  Corporation 
and  turned  the  first  valve  and  delivered  the 
principal  address  during  the  dedication,  and 

Whereas,  His  continued  support  and  per- 
sonal concern  assisted  In  widening  the  serv- 
ice of  Aqua  Water  Corporation  to  more  than 
1,600  people,  and 

Whereas,  Upon  his  retirement  as  Admin- 
istrator last  January,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Aqua  Water  Corporation  Joined  many 
others  In  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
Honorable  James  V.  Smith  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  capable  and  dedicated  public 
official  of  the  first  order. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Aqua  Water  Corpora- 
tion does  hereby  express  deep  sidness  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  all  members  of  their  family 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  James  V. 
Smith  and  emphasize  Its  deep  admiration  for 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  many  enduring  accom- 
plishments, and  for  1,600  rural  water  users 
we  say  "thank  you,  Jim  Smith!" 


WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST: 
IS  THERE  NO  END? 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes clearer  by  the  hour  that  the  Holy 
Day  attack  on  Israel  by  the  armed  forces 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  was  totally  without 
provocation  and  typified  the  reckless, 
irresponsible  policies  President  Sadat 
and  other  Arab  leaders  have  sought  to 
promote. 

The  full  dimensions  of  this  latest  tragic 
error  are  even  now  not  really  known  but 
it  seems  obvious  that  as  was  the  case 
with  the  6-day  war  of  1967,  this  latest 
conflict  will  do  little  to  further  the  cause 
of  a  just  and  permanent  peace  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  know  about 
the  timing  and  nature  of  the  Arab  attack 
on  Israel,  it  seems  perfectly  justifiable 
for  Israel  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
militarily  necessary  to  repel  the  invaders 
and  reestablish  her  security.  At  the  same 
time,  I  concur  with  the  administration's 
announced  goal  of  helping  to  "find  the 
means  to  restore  conditions  in  the  area, 
conditions  that  would  be  conducive  to  a 
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settlement  of  the  longstanding  disputes 
and  differences  in  the  Middle  East." 

How  the  administration  intends  to 
pursue  that  goal  is  far  from  clear,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  all  would  be  vigilant 
in  assuring  that  this  latest  Arab  aggres- 
sion is  not  rewarded  in  the  U.N.  or  else- 
where in  a  way  that  hindered  Israel's 
ability  to  defend  herself.  In  fact,  it  has 
long  been  my  owti  belief  that  our  best 
hope  in  promoting  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  lies  in  discouraging  Arab 
aggression  by  making  Israel  invuhierable 
to  the  type  of  attacks  that  were  launched 
in  1956,  1967  and  again  last  week. 

In  line  with  this  belief,  I  have  today 
joined  with  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  honor  immediately  existing  com- 
mitments to  supply  aircraft  to  Israel. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Israel's  air  superiority  provides,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  means  of  bringing 
the  current  conflict  to  a  speedy  close. 

No  discussion  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  should  omit  the  fact 
that  the  blame  for  this  latest  attack  and 
for  the  continuing  tensions  must  be 
shared  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
been  force-feeding  huge  quantities  of 
its  most  modern  armaments  into  the 
Arab  States;  by  the  U.N.  for  its  ready 
adoption  of  one-sided  condemnations  of 
Israel  and  for  those  European  nations 
which  have  been  abetting  and  encourag- 
ing Arab  terrorism. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  DAY  OF 
JUDGMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
ternational community  must  clearly  rec- 
ognize and  strongly  condemn  the  recent 
unprovoked  attack  by  Syria  and  Egypt 
against  the  State  of  Israel — an  act  initi- 
ated on  the  most  solemn  and  holy  day 
of  the  Jewish  year.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  interna- 
tional rule  of  law. 

United  Nations  observers  already  have 
confirmed  that  Syria  and  Egypt  struck 
first,  but  the  reason  for  the  attack  re- 
mains unclear. 

Some  observers  believe  President  Sadat 
was  looking  for  mi'itary  gain.s  to  bolster 
Egypt's  bargaining  position  in  po.ssible 
future  peace  negotiations:  others  feel  he 
may  have  given  his  generals  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  they  were  wrong  in  calling 
for  military  action  instead  of  diplomatic 
and  political  solutions. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  attack  came 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  many  ob- 
servers, Israel  was  cooperating  closely 
with  the  United  States  in  developing  a 
peace  formula  for  the  Middle  East  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties, 

The-se  efforts  have  been  dealt  a  serious 
setback  by  the  aggression  of  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

Those  voices  in  Israel  which  had  begun 
calling  for  a  more  flexible  and  concilia- 
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tory  attitude  toward  the  Arabs,  especially 
in  terms  of  territorial  concessions,  will 
now  be  drowned  out  by  the  mourning  for 
Israeli  casualties  and  the  hardliners  will 
be  strengthened.  Her  terms  for  settle- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  toughened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  there  was  an  in- 
st  nee  of  naked  aggression,  if  ever  there 
was  a  challenge  to  world  order  and  sta- 
bility, this  act  of  war  by  Syria  and  Egypt 
is  it.  If  the  international  rule  of  law  is 
to  prevail,  then  the  United  Nations  must 
drastically  improve  its  record  of  bias  and 
inaction  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East. 
Its  dominant  pro-Arab  bias  has  been 
consistently  demonstrated,  even  to  the 
point  of  condemning  Israel  for  defend- 
ing herself  against  her  enemies. 

Peace  can  only  come  when  the  Israelis 
and  Arabs  agree  that  their  problems  can- 
not be  settled  on  the  battlefield  or  by  out- 
siders but  only  when  they  are  willing  to 
sit  dowTi  together  and  sincerely  work  foi 
peace. 


SKYLAB   AND   THE   SUN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Skylab  1  and  2  will  continue,  as  the  datj 
from  these  flights  are  analyzed,  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  knowledge  directls 
applicable  to  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
here  on  Earth.  At  the  same  time,  Sk.viab 
is  demonstrating  that  there  are  also  con- 
tinuing scientific  opportunities  such  as 
the  recent  observation  of  unusal  activity 
on  the  surface  of  the  Sun  and  the  upcom- 
ing flight  of  Skylab  3  when  a  spectacular 
comet  will  approach  the  Earth.  The  New 
York  Times  on  September  23  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  contributions  of 
Skylab  to  imderstanding  the  Sim.  and 
therefore,  I  am  including  this  succinct 
but  significant  editorial  in  the  Record: 
SkyiSLb  and  the  Sun 

The  Skylab  2  astronauts  now  hold  every 
possible  record  for  length  of  time  spei  t  out- 
side of  earth's  atmosphere,  and  they  are  In 
good  health  and  spirits. 

Barring  some  unexpected  problems  arising 
from  their  readjustment  to  life  on  earth, 
Skylab  2'6  astronauts — along  with  their  pred- 
ecessors In  Skylab  1 — have  virtually  proved 
the  case  for  man's  ability  to  stay  long  periods 
In  space  with  little  difficulty.  The  day  when 
men  will  travel  in  space  for  years  on  a  round 
trip  to  Mars  Is  clearly  approaching. 

It  wlU  take  a  long  lime  before  all  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  data  gathered  by  the  Sky- 
lab 2  crew  can  be  fully  evaluated.  But  even 
now  it  Is  evident  that  there  will  be  special 
value  In  the  astronauts'  observations  of  the 
sun.  These  were  taken  through  Skylab's  tele- 
scopes outside  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
astronauts  were  therefore  able  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  sun  free  of  the  distortion  earth's 
atmosphere  Inevitably  imposes  on  photo- 
graphs token  from  telescopes  located  on  this 
planet. 

The  special  value  of  the  observations  on 
the  sun  arises  from  that  body's  extraordinary 
behavior  this  month.  In  the  normal  eleven- 
year  cycle  of  solar  activity,  this  should  be  a 
quiet  time  on  the  sun's  surface.  But  for  rea- 
sons no  one  understands  there  has  recently 
been  a  burst  of  tremendous  activity  on  the 
sun.  Solar  flares  have  been  shooting  up  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  from  its  surface.  An 
unprecedented  wealth  of  data  on  this  star- 
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tling  phenomenon  have  been  gathered  by 
Skylab  2,  which  should  contribute  slgnlfl- 
cantly  to  helping  scientists  understand  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  the  vast  celestial 
body  that  is  the  source  of  almost  all  the 
energy  available  on  earth. 


THE   WAUPACA   COUNTY  FAIR 

CENTENNIAL 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    IVISCONSrN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  August  recess,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Waupaca  County,  Wis. 
and  join  in  the  festivities  of  the  Wau- 
paca County  Fair.  Although  the  fair  has 
always  been  a  highlight  of  the  summer 
for  many  of  my  constituents,  this  year's 
event  was  particularly  rewarding  as  It 
marked  the  100th  Anniversarj'  of  the 
Waupaca  County  fair.  I  want  to  thank 
the  citizens  of  that  area  for  the  wonder- 
ful time  they  showed  me  and  congrat- 
ulate them  on  their  spirit  and  enthusi- 
asm which  has  carried  the  fair  into  Its 
second  century. 

The  tradition  that  the  Waupaca 
County  Fair  undertook  to  follow  when  it 
began  in  1873.  is,  of  course,  centuries  old. 
Fairs  have  served  as  a  means  to  intro- 
duce consumers  to  new  and  different 
products,  both  agricultural  and  tech- 
nical, since  Biblical  times.  They  were  of 
immeasurable  importance  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  centuries  to  follow 
because  they  were  the  primary  source  of 
great  agricultural  inventions  and  inno- 
vation. Fairs  continue  to  provide  that 
special  opportunity  for  farmers,  mer- 
chants and  urban  dwellers  to  socialize, 
exchange  ideas  and  promote  commerce. 
The  Waupaca  County  Fair  has  served 
these  traditional  purposes  well. 

The  first  Waupaca  County  Fair  was 
held  during  the  late  summer  of  1873.  This 
fair  drew  a  successful  response  from  the 
citizens  of  the  area,  but  the  .second  fair 
did  not  and  the  original  sponsors  de- 
cided to  abandon  their  venture. 

However,  a,  number  of  public-spirited 
citizens  in  Waupaca  Coimty  realized  the 
importance  of  this  event  and  were  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  success.  As  a  result, 
they  formed  the  Waupaca  County  Agri- 
cultural Society.  The  society  attempted 
to  involve  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
not  only  in  the  work  of  the  fair,  but  in 
the  fun.  too.  The  obvious  manner  in 
which  to  do  this  was  to  go  directly  to  the 
farmers  and.  consequently,  every  Grange 
in  Waupaca  Coimty  joined  in  and  elected 
members  to   the  agricultural  society. 

In  1875.  the  society  purchased  12  >  2 
acres  of  land  to  expand  the  fairgrounds. 
A  refreshment  stand  was  erected  at  the 
cost  of  $36  and  during  the  following  year 
an  exhibition  building  as  constructed 
to  house  the  growing  number  and  variety 
of  displays. 

By  the  1920's.  the  Waupaca  Coimty 
Fair  had  grown  significantly.  Even  the 
casual  observer  of  1873  would  have  hard- 
ly recognized  the  place  50  years  later.  A 
half  mile  race  track,  a  grandstand  with 
seating  for  200  people,  exhibition  build- 
ings for  farm  animals,  ofBces  and  fenc- 
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ing  had  all  been  added  as  the  fair  grew 
in  importance. 

The  Waupaca  County  Fair  usually 
showed  a  good  income,  but  the  agricul- 
tural society  was  always  in  debt.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  depression  increased  this 
problem  significantly.  Finally,  in  1941. 
the  decision  was  made  to  turn  the  fair- 
grounds over  to  the  county  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  a  new  concrete 
grandstand  was  built  in  anticipation  of 
Wisconsin's  100th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood and  the  Waupaca  County  Fair's 
diamond  jubilee.  These  two  celebrations 
were  combined  and  the  fair  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  recorded  in  the  area. 

During  the  last  25  years,  significant 
changes  have  been  made  to  enhance  both 
the  success  and  the  appeal  of  the  fair. 
The  1973  Waupaca  County  Fair  was,  of 
course,  the  biggest  and  best  to  date. 

Perhaps,  the  most  rewarding  aspect  of 
the  fair  Is  the  Incentive  it  gl^s  to  our 
young  peor'e  to  develop  not  only  useful 
and  productive  projects,  but  also  worth- 
while goals  and  objectives  in  their  lives. 
Waupaca  County  young  people  won  23 
ribbons  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  this 
year.  That  is  a  remarkable  record  by  any 
standard  of  measurement.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Waupaca  County  Fair  has  given 
these  youth  that  valuable  experience  of 
striving  harder  and  competing  better 
which  makes  State  fair  champions. 

The  Waupaca  County  Fair  has  done  a 
fine  job  in  maintaining  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  county  fairs  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  but  more  Importantly,  it 
has  led  a  better  quality  of  life  for  those 
who  participate  in  it.  The  fair  has  in- 
deed fostered  and  promoted  the  growth 
of  Waupaca  County's  dairy  and  agricul- 
tural industries.  It  has  given  impetus  to 
the  development  of  better  grades  of  cat- 
tle, better  dairy  products,  and  better 
foods  for  all  consumers.  It  has  given 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  the  opportu- 
nity to  keep  abreast  of  the  continuing 
changes  and  innovations  in  agriculture 
and  industry. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  Wau- 
paca County  Fair  continues  to  provide 
that  peculiar  combination  of  fun,  excite- 
ment, education,  and  competition  that 
few  other  public  events  can  match. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Waupaca  County.  I  wish  them 
the  best  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Waupaca  County  Fairs  of  the  future 
even  better  than  those  of  the  past. 


October  9,  1973 


REPRESENTATIVE  DINGELL  HON- 
ORS EARLY  AMERICAN  POLISH 
SETTLERS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  once  again  to  pay  honor  to 
those  early  settlers  of  the  United  States 
who  were  from  Poland  and  who  estab- 
lished a  great  deal  of  the  American 
backbone  necessary  for  survival  during 


the  early  days  of  this  country — backbone 
that  remains  an  American  trademark 
today. 

History  tells  us  that  "more  than  a 
handful  of  Polish  immigrants"  arrived 
with  the  first  settlers  in  October  1608. 
at  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  Their  trades- 
men skills  and  their  fortitude  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  early  American 
colony,  although  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions these  people  suffered  were  great.  I 
am  sure  Americans  today  are  thankful 
for  the  perseverance  of  the  early  Immi- 
grants from  Poland  and  other  European 
nations. 

New  Polish  colonists  continued  to  ar- 
rive in  the  new  country  and  today  our 
U.S.  population  has  approximately  10 
million  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

The  tradition  of  hard  work  and  the 
determined  efforts  the  first  Polish  im- 
migrants brought  with  them  to  America 
is  typical  of  the  Polish  Americans  of  to- 
day whom  I  am  proud  to  honor  on  this, 
the  365th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  at 
Jamestown  of  the  first  Polish  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
recall  these  early  colonists  and  the  con- 
tribution they  made  and  their  descend- 
ants continue  to  make  to  the  United 
States  as  our  country  prepares  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  its  birth. 


MOORHEAD  DECRIES  ARAB 
ATTACKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  profound  sadness 
that  I  learned  of  renewed  Arab  aggres- 
sion against  Israel  over  the  weekend. 

The  coordinated  assault  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Syrians  against  Israel  territory 
in  the  Sinai  Desert  and  the  Golan 
Heights,  once  again  has  plunged  this 
critical  area  of  the  world  into  violent 
combat. 

As  in  any  war.  regardless  of  who  claims 
final  victory,  there  will  be  no  victor.  Both 
sides  already  have  suffered  many  casual- 
ties and  lost  quantities  of  weapons  and 
materiel. 

In  light  of  the  conflict,  I  must  seriously 
question  the  Arabs'  long  proclaimed  wish 
for  peace. 

Our  Department  of  Defense  already 
has  refuted  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
claim  that  it  was  the  Israelis  who  struck 
first. 

As  each  hour  brought  more  news  of  at- 
tacks and  counter-attacks,  Arab  diplo- 
mats at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where insulted  the  uitelligence  of  all  who 
heard  their  spurious  claims  that  it  was 
Israel  which  had  started  the  fighting. 

How  ludicrous  and  indeed  stupid  it  was 
to  suggest  that  a  nation  of  Jews  would 
initiate  a  major  war  effort  on  their  most 
holy  religious  holiday.  Yom  Klppur. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  are  seeking  all  pos- 
sible avenues  to  bringing  about  a  cease 
fire.  I  know  that  the  Congress  will  coop- 
erate totally  with  that  effort. 


October  9,  1973 


STUDY  OF  LIFTING  CONTROL  OP 
NATURAL  GAS  PRICE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
severely  criticized  a  report  prepared  for 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute — 
API — which  purports  to  demonstrate  the 
costs  of  lifting  the  controls  on  natural  gas 
prices. 

In  its  report  issued  earlier  in  Septem- 
ber, API  said  that  the  so-called  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  would  cause  only 
"minor"  increases  in  natural  gas  prices 
for  consumers.  The  API  study  estimated 
that  natural  gas  prices  would  increase 
for  the  average  household  anywhere  from 
16  to  32  percent  by  1980.  But,  the  FPC 
staff  said  in  a  separate  report  prepared 
at  my  request  that  the  API  study  is  'no 
evaluation  of  deregulation  as  such." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FPC  report  rebutting 
the  API  study  demonstrates  once  again 
that  the  oil  industry  is  engaged  in  a 
propaganda  blitz  designed  to  shove  de- 
regulation down  the  throats  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumers.  The  API  study  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill.  It  is  a  blatant  and 
flagrant  attempt  by  the  big  oil  companies 
to  mislead  the  public  about  the  effects  of 
lifting  the  controls  on  natural  gas  prices. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  big  oil  companies  will  use  any 
tactics — deception,  phoney  economic 
arguments,  distortions,  and  half-truths — 
to  win  approval  of  natural  gas  price  de- 
regulation. The  FPC  report  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  API  study  is  a  fraud 
and  a  hoax  that  is  designed  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  natural  gas  de- 
regulation would  involve  "minor"  price 
increases.  The  FPC  correctly  points  out 
that  the  study  presents  no  evidence  to 
back  up  the  series  of  assertions.  On  the 
contrary,  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
could  easily  result  in  skyrocketing  prices 
that  would  provide  nothing  less  than 
windfall  profits  to  giant  gas  companies. 

There  are  two  principal  flaws  in  the 
API  study  according  to  the  FPC  staff. 

First,  the  API  study  assumes  that  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  is  totally  inelastic, 
that  is.  supplies  will  not  go  up  as  prices 
go  up.  This  contradicts  one  of  the  indus- 
tries basic  arguments  that  increased 
price  will  also  increase  supply. 

The  study  is  also  flawed  by  its  simplis- 
tic calculation  of  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
natural  gas  price  deregulation.  As  the 
FPC  points  out.  a  variety  of  indirect  costs 
which  will  signiflcantly  affect  consumers 
are  not  included  in  the  API  study. 

This  FPC  rebuttal  of  the  API  study  is 
additional  evidence  that  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  is  a  serious  mistake. 
The  study  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission. 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  3, 1973. 
Congressman  Les  Aspin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:  In  response  to 
your  request  of  September  10.  1973,  the  Staff 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  ana- 
lysed the  Poster  Associates'  report  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  entitled  "The 
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Impact  of  Deregulation  on  Natural  Gas 
Prices."  An  analysis  of  that  report,  prepared 
by  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas 
and  Office  of  Economics.  Is  enclosed  herein. 

With  respect  to  your  request  that  this 
Commission  "estimate  exactly  what  tiie  ef- 
fects of  deregulation  would  be",  and  the 
"average  price  per  Mcf  In  1974.  1975.  1976. 
and  1980",  no  such  precision  Is  possible. 
There  have  been  studies  prepared  Indicatmg 
supply  elasticities  ranging  from  0.4  to  0.7;* 
however,  such  studies  represent  only  esti- 
mates of  the  responsiveness  of  gas  supplies 
to  given  price  changes.  The  Commission's 
National  Qas  Survey  will  further  examine 
the  Interrelationships  of  price,  supply  and 
demand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  N.  Nassikas, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Staff  Comments 
ON  "The  Impact  op  Deregxtlation  on 
Natural  Gas  Prices."  a  Report  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  bt  Foster 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  Stated  purpose  of  the  API  study  Is  to 
estimate  future  Increases  In  burner  tip  prices 
at  various  wellhead  prices  under  alterna- 
tive deregulation  assumptions.  These  as- 
sumptions, or  cases,  are :  ( 1 )  deregulation  of 
all  sales,  (2)  deregulation  of  new  sales  and 
existing  sales  In  phases  over  a  four-year  pe- 
riod, (3)  deregulation  of  new  sales  and  ex- 
pired contracts  (the  administration  propos- 
al), and  (4)  deregulation  of  new  sales  only. 
The  Study  does  not  attempt  to  measure  the 
"costs"  of  continuing  existing  FPC  price 
ceilings.  Rather,  it  states  the  broad  assump- 
tion that  In  the  event  of  continuation  of 
existing  price  ceilings,  "we  may  anticipate" 
further  declines  In  exploration  and  drilling 
activity,  and  a  further  dwindling  of  reserve 
additions  with  a  concomitant  worsening  of 
our  reserve  Inventory  position.  In  addition, 
the  Study's  authors  postulate  that  a  con- 
tinuing gas  supply  shortage  will  Increase 
consumer  cost  In  any  event  due  to  the  nor- 
mal replacement  of  old  gas  by  higher-priced 
new  gas  as  old  contracts  expire,  because  of 
the  purchase  of  high-priced  alternatives  to 
fill  the  supply  gap,  and  because  of  higher 
pipeline  costs  associated  with  excess  capacity 
due  to  curtailed  gas  supplies. 

With  regard  to  the  assumption  of  continu- 
ing existing  FPC  celling  prices.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  FPC  has  Instituted  numerous 
steps  In  the  past  several  years  to  Increase 
exploration  and  development  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  new  gas  supplies  to  the  mterstate 
market,  and  to  alleviate  short-term  gas 
shortage  emergencies.  Most  notable  among 
these  steps  are  Order  No.  431  of  AprU  15, 
1971,  which,  among  other  things,  provided 
for  limited-term  gas  purchase  certificates 
with  pregranted  abandonment  to  sellers:  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  In  Docket  No. 
R-389B.  issued  on  April  11.  1973.  which  seeks 
to  establish  a  national  new  gas  rate;  and 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  Docket  No. 
R--478.  Issued  on  May  23,  1973.  which  pro- 
poses a  single  uniform  rate  for  flowing  gas 
for  all  producing  areas  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
To  the  extent  that  these  programs  have  and 
win  Increase  wellhead  price  and  supply,  the 
Study's  base  case  of  "continuing  existing 
FPC  price  ceilings"  Is  not  appropriate.  There- 
fore, the  consumer  price  Impact  resulting 
from  the  various  deregulation  alternatives 
examined  in  the  Study  may  be  overstated 
because  of  the  price  effects  of  the  above - 
described  FPC  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
the  extent  that  high-priced  alternatives  to 
natural  gtis  will  be  needed  In  addition  to  any 
supplies  forthcoming  from  deregulation,  and 
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excess  plpehne  capacity  and  some  unfilled 
consumer  demands  persist,  the  consumer 
price  impacts  are  understated. 

The  methodology  used  In  the  Study  was  to 
examine  a  sample  of  existing  gas  purchase 
contracts  to  obtain  pricing  and  volume  data 
for  this  segment  of  gas  supply  In  any  given 
year,  and  to  add  m  estimated  new  volumes 
of  gas  each  year  at  the  various  deregulated 
price  levels  postulated  In  the  Study.  This 
procedure  was  modified  as  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  deregulation  alternatives  which 
were  examined.  Specifically,  the  Study  uti- 
lized volume  and  price  data  for  existing  sales 
based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  1.461  con- 
tracts In  effect  as  of  Januarj-  1,  1973,  with 
1971  sales  of  at  least  2  billion  cubic  feet, 
or  contracts  dated  after  December  31,  1971, 
with  estimated  sales  of  2  billion  cubic  feet. 
This  sample,  the  Study  asserts,  represents 
70  percent  of  interstate  gas  deliveries  m  1971. 
With  regard  to  new  supply,  the  Study  made 
the  assumption  that  annual  additions  would 
Increase  from  the  present  level  of  about  10 
trUllon  cubic  feet  (Tcf)  to  about  19  Tcf  In 
1975  and  27  Tcf  In  1980.  It  Is  stated  that  this 
estimate  was  taken  from  the  National  Pe- 
trcleum  Council's  Case  II  projection  '  which 
Is  predicated  on  a  3.5  percent  per  annum 
Increase  In  the  drllimg  rate  and  a  finding 
rate  50  percent  greater  than  in  the  past. 
About  62  percent  of  new  reserve  additions 
are  estimated  by  the  Study  to  go  to  the  In- 
terstate market,  and  the  production  rate 
would  be  about  7.6  percent  of  reserves  an- 
nually. Additionally,  old  volumes  plus  new 
volumes  are  projected  to  result  In  fairly 
stable  production  through  1976,  and  Increase 
thereafter  by  about  2  percent  per  annum. 

The  procedure  of  analyzing  gas  purchase 
contracts  for  prlcmg  provisions  and  annual 
volume  levels  Is  the  standard  approach  in  a 
study  of  this  type.  The  2  Bcf  cut-off  volume 
Is  reasonable,  and  the  resultmg  70  percent 
volume  coverage  Is  good.  The  FPC  has  not 
recently  done  a  study  of  this  type,  but  wUl 
In  the  next  few  months  be  compositing  simi- 
lar data  to  be  submitted  by  respondents  to 
the  Commission's  rulemakmg  proceeding  In 
Docket  No.  R-478.  The  projection  of  new  sup- 
ply Is.  of  course,  speculative,  and  Is  con- 
spicuous In  the  instant  study  since  It  is  the 
only  projection  of  future  supply  offered,  no 
matter  what  deregulated  price  (45c  to  75c) 
Is  assigned  at  the  wellhead.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  no  set  of  supply  responses  to  the 
range  of  wellhead  prices  postulated,  the  very 
type  of  information  that  Is  most  sought  after 
In  this  area.  In  fact,  the  authors  state  that 
"the  study  did  not  measure  or  purport  to 
measure  the  elasticity  of  gas  supply  with  re- 
spect to  price."  The  level  of  annual  additions 
forecast  Is  optimistic  in  view  of  recent  his- 
tory ( 10  Tfc  per  year  over  the  last  5  years  i . 
The  27  Tcf  level  In  1980  exceeds  the  all- 
time  record  of  24.7  Tcf  for  the  lower  48  states 
In  1956.  The  proportion  of  Interstate  sales 
(62  percent)  Is  reasonable,  but  the  projected 
levels  of  interstate  production  (Study.  Ap- 
pendix A.  Table  5)  are  below  the  1972  level 
of  14.1  Tcf  until  1979.  a  very  pessimistic 
outlook  considering  the  reserve  additions, 
production,  and  range  of  possible  wellhead 
prices  that  are  postulated. 

As  stated  previously  the  Study  makes  the 
assumption  that  continuation  of  existing 
FPC  ceUlng  prices  would  have  Its  own  costs. 
There  Is  no  attempt  to  measure  such  costs, 
an  Input  which  would  have  provided  a  use- 
ful contrast  to  the  deregulation  alternatives 
posed.  The  authors  establish  as  their  basic 


•United  States  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. "Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. Proposed  Deregulation  of  Natural  Gas 
Prices  "  July  17,  1973.  Appendix  B,  p.  29. 


'  National  Petroleum  Council.  U.  S.  Energy 
Outlook.  Etecember.  1972.  An  examination  of 
the  NPC  report  Indicates  that  the  rate  of 
reserve  additions  used  in  the  API  Study  cor- 
responds to  the  most  optimistic  Case  I  rather 
than  to  Case  II.  Reserve  additions  for  NPC 
Case  II  are  17.3  Tcf  in  1975  and  21.8  Tcf 
In  1980  (NPC  Report  at  page  61.  Table  33) . 
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premise  that  higher  gas  prices,  other  factors 
unchanged,  will  Induce  producers  to  commit 
mere  funds  to  exploration  and  to  undertake 
a  wider  range  of  exploration  prospects.  They 
state  that  the  ex1s;ence  of  directionality 
and  the  "disparate  trends  of  gas  exploration 
In  the  decade  of  the  'fifties  and  during  the 
'sixties  Indicate  that  supply  Is  responsive  to 
price,"  but  they  do  net  provldj  a  measure 
of  tl.e  ciegree  of  this  responsiveness.  I.e.,  of 
the  elasticity  of  supply  with  respect  to  price. 

The  proposition  that  supply  will  respond 
In  a  positive  way  to  an  Increase  In  price  Is 
widely  accepted,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
respoiise  and  the  time  lag  associated  with  it 
are  Issues  which  are  skirted  by  the  use  of 
a  single  level  of  projected  production.  Once 
having  analyzed  old  contracts  and  projected 
this  single  level  of  production,  the  Study 
merely  becomes  a  mathematical  exercise  of 
Inserting  various  wellhead  prices  In  varying 
mixes  of  old  and  new  gEts.  and  estimating 
the  effect  on  the  consumer.  The  authors 
argue  that,  at  a  given  wellhead  price,  should 
new  gas  volumes  be  smaller  than  projected, 
the  Increase  In  the  average  price  for  all  gas 
supplied  would  be  smaller;  similarly,  a  large 
volume  of  new  gas  would  result  In  a  higher 
average  price  for  all  gas. 

The  Study's  main  conclusions  are  In  the 
form  of  Increases  In  the  cost  of  residential 
gas  .=;ervlce  under  deregrulated  wellhead  prices 
of  45c,  55c,  65c  and  75c  Mcf,  and  under  the 
four  deregulation  alternatives  postulated.  At 
a  55c  market  price  (the  most  frequently  cited 
level  in  the  Study),  the  projected  Increase  In 
field  prices  between  l/l/'73  and  1/1/80  Is 
19.04c  Mcf  if  prices  for  new  sales  only  were 
deregulated,  and  25.18c/Mcf  If  all  natural  gas 
prices  were  freed  from  regulatory  controls, 
either  all  at  once  or  over  a  four-year  period. 
Deregulation  of  new  sales  and  expired  con- 
tracts, the  object  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration bill,  would  result  In  an  Increase  of 
22.95c  Mcf  between  1/1/73  and  1/1/80  under 
the  55-cent  market  price.  (See  Appendix  A. 
Table  7-B  of  the  Study) .  Also  at  the  55-cent 
wellhead  price,  the  Increase  in  the  average 
annual  gas  bill  of  $155.73  (1972)  would  be 
$8.30  as  of  1/1/74,  amounting  to  an  Increase 
about  5  percent,  under  immediate  deregu- 
lation of  all  sales.  By  1977.  the  Increase  under 
this  alternative  would  cumulate  to  $20.17, 
and  by  1980  to  $33  06.  Phasing  deregulation 
of  existing  sales  over  a  4-year  period  would 
reduce  the  Immediate  Impact  from  S8.30  to 
$4.53,  but  by  1977,  the  annual  Increase  would 
be  the  same  as  under  total  deregulation. 
With  only  new  sales  deregulated,  the  1/1/74 
Increase  would  be  $2.10.  rising  to  $12.64  by 
1977  and  to  $25.00  In  1980.  (See  Appendix  A, 
Table  9-B  of  the  Study.)  The  authors  note 
with  regard  to  the  projected  Increases  that 
the  "baseline,"  or  costs  under  continued  FPC 
ceilings,  increases  from  20.48c  Mcf  as  of 
1/1/73  to  23.50c/Mcf  as  of  1980. 

An  important  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
API  Study  Is  that  It  seeks  to  measure  only 
the  residential  Impact  of  the  various  de- 
regulation scenarios  examined.  Because  resi- 
dential customers  purchase  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  gas  delivered 
to  ultimate  consiuners,  the  cost  estimate,  be- 
ing limited  to  the  impact  on  residential  bills, 
understates  the  total  additional  cost  that 
consumers  as  a  whole  will  pay.  As  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  market  forces  (or  of  rate 
regulation  where  the  utilities  are  con- 
cerned), it  must  be  assumed  that  the  in- 
creased gas  prices  paid  by  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  utility  customers  will  be  passed 
forward  In  higher  selling  prices  for  goods 
and  services  generally.  In  all  likelihood, 
therefore,  the  direct  and  Indirect  dollar  im- 
pact of  the  higher  costs  on  consumers  will 
be  greater  than  the  direct  Impact  alone. 
Thus,  the  section  of  the  study  contrasting 
consumer  expendltui'es  for  gas  service  with 
expenditures  for  alcoholic  beverages,  toilet 
articles,  toys,  etc.,  is  misleading.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  increased  cost  of  natural 
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gas  to  the  typical  family  will  be  hidden  in 
the  prices  paid  for  other  things. 

Other  reasons  why  the  cost  estimates  In 
the  Study  probably  are  understated  are;  (a) 
it  Is  assumed  that  the  increases  in  field 
prices  win  be  passed  through,  cent  for  cent, 
to  ultimate  consumers  without  any  mark-up 
to  reflect  the  higher  carrying  costs  for  gas 
Inventories  and  working  capital;  (b)  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  ix>5slble  price  Increases 
for  other  fuels  as  demand  Is  diverted  from 
gas  to  these  fuels  and  also  as  the  restraint 
of  gas  prices  on  the  prices  of  other  fuels  is 
relaxed;  (c)  no  allowance  is  Included  for 
possible  renegotiation  of  existing  contract 
prices;  and  (d)  the  estimates  assume  that 
prices  in  contracts  with  area  rate  clauses  will 
remain  at  current  area  ceilings  after  the 
ceilings  are  repealed  by  legislation. 

In  summary  then.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
Study  does  not  attempt  to  predict  either  the 
prices  that  would  be  negotiated  in  an  un- 
regulated market  or  the  amount  of  new  sup- 
ply that  will  be  found  and  developed  at  a 
given  price  level.  Thus,  the  price  and  cost 
estimates  In  the  Study  are  meaningful  only 
In  the  context  of  the  specific  assumptions 
used  for  these  key  variables.  Whereas  the 
assumptions  on  market  prices  bracket  a  wide 
range,  the  assumption  on  new  gas  supplies 
allows  for  only  one  possible  pattern  which  Is 
used  for  all  of  the  assumed  market  prices. 
Moreover,  the  Study  does  not  examine  the 
economic  dislocation  that  Is  likely  to  result 
from  large  Increases  in  the  price  of  gas  to 
industrial  customers.  Those  Increases  will  be 
larger,  percentagewise,  than  those  for  resi- 
dential consumers  because  industrial  cus- 
tomers purchase  gas  at  lower  prices.  Finally, 
it  must  be  repeated  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
accept  the  assumption  In  the  Study  that  the 
volume  of  new  gas  supplies  will  be  the  same 
irrespective  of  the  level  of  market  prices.  If 
other  levels  of  new  gas  supply  had  been  con- 
sidered, It  would  be  shown  that  the  cost 
would  vary  over  a  wide  range  depending  on 
whether  the  new  gas  supplies  were  smaller 
or  larger  than  the  volumes  on  which  the 
report's  calculations  were  based. 

The  criticisms  and  conclusions  contained 
herein  would  be  substantially  the  same  were 
this  Study  directed  toward  "regulated" 
prices  of  45  to  75  cents/Mcf  and  the  same 
supply  assumptions,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception that  a  lower  ratio  of  gas  volumes 
would  flow  to  the  Interstate  market.  The 
Study  is,  therefore,  no  evaluation  of  "de- 
regulation" as  such. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

Cr    KENTtTCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  been  alarmed  by  the  thought 
of  a  possible  energy  crisis  which  now  has 
become  a  reality.  The  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict may  well  (deprive  us  of  one  of  our 
large  souices  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

In  our  Western  States,  we  have  enor- 
mous supplies  of  oil  shale  which  I  am  told 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Science  will 
produce  many  billions  of  barrels  of  oil. 
It  behooves  this  Congress  to  immediately 
launch  a  supreme  effort  to  exploit  this 
natural  resource,  50  percent  of  which  lies 
on  Federal  land. 

The  supply  of  petroleum  is  not  only 
necessary  for  the  energy  to  heat  oiu- 
homes,  but  also  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 
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Another  manner  in  which  energy  may 
well  be  produced  is  through  the  use  of 
faUow  lands  in  production  of  grain.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  all  the  land  in  the 
United  States  which  is  lying  fallow  were 
to  be  planted  in  grain,  from  this  grain 
hundreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  alcohol 
could  be  distilled.  Again,  this  is  another 
angle  which  must  be  studied. 

A  crash  program  on  the  development 
of  coal  gas,  gasoline,  and  distillates  from 
the  vast  coal  deposits  in  the  West  de- 
serves immediate  fiction.  Such  a  program 
should  be  launched  at  once. 

Methane  gas  from  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems can  well  be  used  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy. It  is  used  at  the  present  time  in 
Formosa  without  too  much  expense. 
Every  city  in  our  country  could  derive  an 
essential  portion  of  Its  natural  gas  from 
its  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Of  course,  environmental  safeguards 
must  be  observed.  But  the  internal 
strength  of  our  coimtry  is  paramoimt. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FIRST  POLES  TO 
ARRIVE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  paying  high- 
est tribute  today  to  the  handful  of  cour- 
ageous Poles  who  landed  365  years  ago 
this  week  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  and  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  carry  in  their 
veins  and  in  their  consciousness  the 
blood  and  heritage  of  Poland. 

Minnesota,  more  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  knows  the  meaning  of 
America  as  a  land  of  promise  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  for  our  State,  and 
especially  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
has  given  home  and  opportunity  to  peo- 
ple from  literally  every  coimtiT  of 
Europe. 

Poles,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Serbs,  Bulgars, 
and  Hungarians,  as  well  as  the  French, 
Swedes,  Norwegians.  English,  and  Ger- 
mans, have  all  put  down  roots  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota. 

We,  more  than  most  States,  know  the 
true  promise  of  America  as  a  "melting 
pot"  where  people  of  all  nations  may 
freely  seek  employment  and  opportimity, 
working  side  by  side  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents to  their  fullest. 

But  we  also  know,  firsthand,  the  im- 
portance of  diversity. 

Oiu:  separate  peoples  have  preserved 
their  unique  national  traditions,  have 
passed  on  the  meaning  and  heritage  of 
their  origins  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  retained  great  pride  in  the 
lands  of  their  fathers. 

And  so,  as  northeastern  Minnesotans 
of  every  extraction  join  with  the  Swedes 
in  celebrating  John  Hancock  Day,  with 
the  Italian  community  in  special  tribute 
to  Columbus,  and  with  the  Yugoslavs  on 
All-Slav  Day,  we  also  come  together  with 
our  Polish  brothers  and  sisters  to  mark 


the  365th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  first  Poles  on  this  continent. 

As  with  so  many  of  our  minorities,  the 
Polish  contribution  to  the  history  of 
America  has  been  little  noted  over  the 
years,  and  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  remind  all  Americans  of  the  coura- 
geous men  of  Polish  birth,  whose  skills 
and  expertise  contributed  to  the  material 
wealth  and  comforts  of  the  Jamestown 
settlement  and,  in  fact,  to  the  viability 
of  the  tiny  colony  which  had  been  al- 
most decimated  by  cold  and  privation 
during  the  winter  before  the  Poles 
arrived. 

These  first  Polish  Americans  built  the 
first  glass  furnace  in  the  English  colo- 
nies. They  raised  the  factories  to  supply 
the  soap,  the  pitch,  boarding,  and  other 
building  materials  for  the  hard-pressed 
colony. 

America  has,  since  these  early  years, 
adopted  millions  of  Poles.  They  and  their 
children  have  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  the  industrial  power,  the 
culture  and  social  diversity  of  this  great 
country.  Without  the  Poles  this  Nation 
would  be  the  less;  and  so  it  is  important, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  Amciicans  join 
with  Polish  Americans  today,  in  salute 
to  the  first  Poles  who,  along  with  Amer- 
icans of  other  extraction,  contributed 
their  talents,  skills,  and  backbreaking  la- 
bor to  the  greatness  of  this  coimti-y. 
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ANTI-IMPOUNDMENT:   THE  HOUSE 
BILL  IS  BETTER 


YOM  KIPPUR 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, October  6,  while  all  over  the  world 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  observ- 
ing the  highest  holy  day,  Yom  Kippur, 
and  while  millions  of  Americans  were 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  news  came  that 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  were 
again  at  war,  that  the  tenuous  stability 
had  been  shattered. 

This  set-back  to  efforts  for  world 
peace  is  extremely  serious  and  demands 
the  Immediate  attention  of  all  nations, 
for  no  one  can  be  immune  to  these  events. 
To  sit  in  judgment,  to  take  one  position 
over  another,  is  a  course  we  must  all 
avoid.  Regardless  of  personal  sentiments, 
the  leaders  of  all  countries  must  work 
together  to  achieve  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and,  most  Important,  to  find  the 
common  ground  that  can  lead  to  pro- 
ductive negotiations. 

If  the  leaders  of  our  great  nations  are 
to  show  good  faith  in  the  avowed  goal 
of  world  peace,  we  all  must  join  in  search 
of  the  solution  to  the  crisis  now  before 
us.  We  must  direct  every  effort  toward 
the  compromises  that  will  be  Inevitable 
if  peace  is  to  be  achieved,  and  all  na- 
tions must  help  to  insure  that  these  com- 
promises are  not  volatile  seeds  of  frus- 
tration and  bitterness  but  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  peace. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
the  world's  leaders,  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations,  will  be  fruitful,  that 
peace  will  become  a  reality,  and  that  his- 
tory will  be  able  to  call  this  the  last  war. 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or    CTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
had  brought  to  my  attention  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  written  by 
Arthur  Maass,  Frank  G.  Thompson  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, relevant  to  the  debate  over  im- 
poundment legislation  currently  before 
the  Congress.  Though  perceptive  and 
thought  provoking,  it  appeared  during 
the  August  recess,  and  I  am  sure  not 
many  Members  have  seen  it.  I  am  placing 
it  in  the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
Members,  and  commend  it  to  them. 

The  article  follows : 

Anti-Impoundment:   The  House  Bill  Is 
Better 

(By  Arthur  Maass) 

In  its  editorial  on  anti-impoundment  legis- 
lation The  Post  concluded  that  a  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  was  stronger  than  the 
House  bill  In  asserting  Congress'  authority 
to  determine  expenditure  priorities  among 
competing  federal  programs.  The  Post  gave 
two  reasons:  first,  the  Senate  bill  Is  perma- 
nent legislation,  while  the  House  bill  Is  effec- 
tive for  only  one  year;  second,  the  House  bill 
provides  that  presidential  impoundment  or- 
ders shall  be  effective  unless  vetoed  by  either 
house  within  60  days  while  the  Senate  bill 
provides  that  impounded  funds  must  be  re- 
leased by  the  President  if  Congress  does  not 
approve  each  impoundment  within  60  days. 

The  Post's  conclusion  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion Is  the  stronger  of  the  two  bills  Is  mis- 
taken. The  House  form  has  greater  flexibility 
for  both  the  Executive  and  Congress,  flexi- 
bility that  is  necessary  given  the  complica- 
tions of  short-term  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  funds  today. 

If  the  Senate  form  is  followed.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  Congress  to  define  carefully  the 
forms  and  types  of  Impoundments  that  are  to 
be  exempted  from  congressional  approval.  No 
one  wants  Congress  to  have  to  pass  legislation 
every  time  the  President  wants  to  Impound 
funds  because  he  can  accomplish  a  Job  more 
efficiently  with  less  money  than  was  appro- 
priated. 

The  Senate  bills  attempt  to  meet  this 
problem  weakens  significantly  Congress' 
power.  It  provides  that  all  presidential  Im- 
potindment  orders  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
comptroller  general.  If  he  finds  that  an  order 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
antl-deflclency  act  (that  Is,  presumably,  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  greater  efficiency) 
then  this  finding  of  the  comptroller  general 
Is  sufficient  to  approve  the  Impoundment, 
and  other  provisions  of  the  bill  become 
Inoperative. 

Now.  the  antl-deflclency  act  Is  general  and 
vague,  as  has  been  shown  by  Its  administra- 
tive historj-.  Thus,  under  the  Senate  bill,  the 
President  will  be  encouraged  to  claim  that 
all  impoundments  are  made  under  the  antl- 
deflclency  act.  and  the  -final  decision  on 
whether  or  not  the  President's  claim  is  to 
be  upheld  will  not  be  made  by  Congress,  but 
by  the  comptroller  general.  Furthermore, 
both  houses  of  Congress  will  have  to  act  on 
each  impoundment  order  that — in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  comptroller  general — Is  not  covered 
by  the  antl-deflclency  act,  regardless  of  its 
Importance  In  terms  of  public  policy  and 
national  priorities. 

Should  such  final  authority  be  granted  to 
the  comptroller  general?  And  should  Con- 
gress deny  Itself  the  opportunity  to  focus  on 
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what  is  Important  and  to  disregard  what  is 
trivial? 

In  short,  the  Senate  bill  Is  the  stronger 
of  the  two  only  in  a  verj-  formallstlc  sense, 
only  in  terms  of  abstract  categories  of  statu- 
tory Instruments.  In  a  realistic  sense.  If 
Congress'  purpose  is  to  have  a  genuine  say 
in  the  ordering  of  national  priorities,  then 
the  House  bill  Is  the  more  powerful.  It  re- 
tains legislative  power  in  the  Congress  and  at 
the  same  time  enables  the  Congress  to  focus 
on  Important  Issues  and  priorities,  by  se- 
lecting the  Impoundments  that  should,  in 
their  view,  be  debated  In  terms  of  possible 
veto. 

Another  Washington  newspaper  In  a  recent 
editorial  has  opposed  all  antl-lmpoundment 
legislation,  holding  that  It  is  premature  until 
legislation  is  perfected  to  control  overall 
expenditures.  But  this  overlooks  the  existing 
situation.  Today  Congress  Is  passing  all  sorts 
of  antl-lmpoundment  provisions.  Congress 
has  passed  authorization  bills  that  require 
the  President  or  an  administrator  to  spend 
all  of  the  money  appropriated  for  certain 
programs.  It  has  passed  authorization  bills 
forbidding  the  President  to  spend  money 
for  one  program  unless  he  releases  funds 
that  have  been  Impounded  for  other  pro- 
grams. Congress  has  passed  authorization 
bills  requiring  the  President  to  spend  not 
less  than  fixed  amounts  on  certain  programs. 
There  Is  an  amendment  to  an  authorization 
bill  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  funds  for  certain  programs  be  free 
of  Impoundment.  Congress  has  passed  au- 
thorization bills  providing  that  any  svims 
appropriated  for  certain  programs  remain 
available  for  expenditure  until  they  are  ex- 
pended. There  have  been  authorization  bills 
requiring  the  President  to  commit  or  obligate 
contract  authority. 

Also  today  lower  federal  courts  of  the  na- 
tion are  Issuing  orders  that  cancel  Impound- 
ments of  funds  for  some  (but  not  all)  pro- 
grams that  are  challenged  before  them. 

These  diffuse  actions,  each  reported  by  a 
different  legislative  committee  or  district 
court  Judge,  have  created  an  administrative 
nightmare.  They  have  not  established  any 
discernible  order  of  priorities  by  the  legis- 
lature nor  have  they  significantly  strength- 
ened Congress  vis-a-vis  the  President.  The 
purpose  of  general  antl-lmpoundment  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  a  standard  procedure  for 
reviewing  Executive  Impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds — a  procedure  that  would  re- 
place the  diffuse  Ineffective  actions  of  recent 
months. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  POLISH  SETTLERS 
IN  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
this  month  in  commemorating  the  365th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Polish  immigrants  on  what  is  now  U.S. 
soil. 

On  October  1,  1608 — 12  years  before 
the  Mayflower  landed — Capt.  Chris- 
topher Newport's  ships  Mary  and  Mar- 
garet arrived  at  JamestowTi,  Va.  Among 
the  passengers  was  a  small,  but  indus- 
trious, group  of  Poles. 

Although  few  in  number,  the  Polish 
settlers  proved  to  be  among  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  hard  pressed 
colony.  They  brought  with  them  skills 
which  were  in  desperate  need  in  the  fal- 
tering new  community. 
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Within  3  weeks  of  their  arrival,  the 
Poles  had  cleared  the  ferest  and  begun 
operating  a  glass  furnace,  the  very  first 
factory  established  in  the  English  col- 
onies of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Polish 
specialists  and  craftsmen  also  organized 
the  production  of  soap,  pitch,  clapboards, 
and  other  building  materials  thereby 
contributing  greatly  to  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  Jamestown  settlement. 

As  Capt.  John  Smith,  the  colony's 
famed  leader,  later  wrote, 

Adventurers  never  did  know  what  a  day's 
work  was.  except  the  Dutchmen  and  Poles 
and  some  dozen  others.  For  all  the  rest  were 
poor  gentlemen  .  .  .  more  fit  to  spoil  a  com- 
monwealth than  either  to  begin  one  or  to 
help  to  malntam  one. 

The  hard  work  and  dedication  of  these 
very  earliest  Polish  immigrants  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  millions  of  Polish- 
Americans  who  have  contributed  so  very 
much  to  every  aspect  of  American  life 
and  society. 


MOSCOW'S  WEAKNESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention was  directed  recently,  rather  be- 
latedly, to  an  editorial  in  the  Polonia. 
a  Polish  language  weekly  published  in 
Chicago,  which,  in  its  Augiist  5,  1973, 
issue,  addressed  itself  to  the  very' inter- 
esting subject  of  Moscow's  weakness. 

While  I  am  able  to  read  the  Polish 
language,  I  recognize  the  need  for  accu- 
racy in  translation  and  so  obtained  a 
translation  of  the  article  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  submit  It  for  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

I  believe  that  this  article  retains  its 
timeliness  as  we  look  forward  to  House 
deliberation  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 

(Source:  Polonia.  a  Polish  Weekly,  August  5 

1973.  Editorial) 

Moscow's  Weakness 

The  London  "Economist"  published  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  Soviets,  which  called  forth 
a  response  throughout  the  world.  The  paper 
was  quoted  and  commented  on  because  It 
argued  in  a  convincing  way  Its  basis  thesis- 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  politics  within  the 
new  power  constellation  in  the  world 

If  one  assumes  that  there  exist  three  great 
[world!  powers,  the  Soviet  position  shows 
certain  political  "peculiarities": 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only  power  which 
Is  faced  with  territorial  claims  against  it 
(China).  Only  the  Soviet  Union  must  keep 
huge  armies  on  two  fronts  at  the  same  time. 

Only  In  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  exist 
fears  of  possible  development  of  local  natlon- 
alUms  which  reach,  with  their  branches,  be- 
yond its  borders.  These  fears  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  existed  within  the 
[former]   AustrUn-Hungarlan  monarchy 

These  are  the  "peculiarities"  of  the  Soviet 
situation  In  the  realm  of  politics. 

One  should  note  that  Moscow's  difficult 
situation  within  the  "power  triangle"  Is  the 
result  of  President  Nixon's  excellent  move 
In  his  approach  to  the  Chinese  problem  Un- 
der the  conditions  of  the  era  of  nuclear 
weapons,  this  move  created  a  new  balance 
of  powers  in   the  world,  and  we  know    eg. 
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from  the  experience  of  the  British  politics  of 
balance  of  powers  In  Europe,  that  this  for- 
mula passed  well  its  test  from  the  stand- 
point of  Great  Britain's  Interests. 

The  Soviets  watch  with  great  apprehen- 
sion Chinese  activities  In  the  realm  of  atomic 
armament,  and  the  suspicion  that  Moscow 
was  explortog  the  possibilities  of  getting 
"free  hand"  in.  her  Asian  politics  by  testing 
Washington's  position,  was  not  a  mere  spec- 
ulation. According  to  press  reports,  Moscow 
tried  twice  to  explore  what  would  be  the 
reaction  of  the  United  States  In  case,  should 
the  Soviets  decide  to  "preventively"  do  away 
with  China  before  the  latter  could  build  up 
a  substantial  atomic  arsenal.  And  It  Is  not 
only  Washington's  negative  position,  but  also 
Pekln's  atomic  potentials  at  the  present 
time  which  seem  to  preclude  Soviet  opera- 
tional chances.  In  short,  at  the  time  of 
atomic  weapons,  no  power  Is  free  to  under- 
take risky  adventures. 

The  West  has  found  itself  in  a  delicate 
position  of  a  factor  which  is  able  to  effec- 
tively control  Soviet  ambltloiis.  It  does  not 
seem  possible,  that  after  all  those  acts  of 
detente  along  the  Washington-Moscow  line, 
the  American  politics  would  push  Soviets  to- 
ward a  desperate  Chinese  adventure.  And 
surely  Moscow  does  not  thUik  that  she 
could,  by  all  her  gestures  pointing  toward 
detente,  gain  Washington's  neutrality  in 
case  of  her  Chinese  venture. 

All  these  elements  of  the  new  global  situ- 
ation seem  to  fully  support  the  basic  notion 
of  London's  "Economist"  that  the  Soviets 
are  weak  in  the  field  of  world  politics 
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mysteries  of  the  unknown  remains  alive 
and  well  in  modern  day  America. 

Columbus  Day  is  also  when  we  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Italian-American  community. 
As  much  as  the  Italian  Americans  take 
particular  pride  in  Columbus'  accom- 
plishments, they  have  by  no  means  rested 
on  his  laurels.  Rather  they  have  blazed 
their  own  paths  to  prominence  in  many 
areas  of  our  modern  American  society. 
The  Italian  ethic  of  hard  work  as  the 
means  to  success  has  resulted  in  their 
having  a  destined  place  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Italo  American  it  is 
a  distinct  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
foimder  of  our  great  Nation,  Christopher 
Columbus.  I  am  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  will  continue  to  grow  in  pros- 
perity, and  will  remain  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity" not  only  for  her  citizens,  but 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


THE  STEAMBOAT  "BERTRAND' 


COLUMBUS  DAY  1973 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
12.1492.  a  group  of  hardy  pioneers  led  by 
the  great  Genoese  navigator  and  ex- 
plorer, Christopher  Colimibus,  cul- 
minated years  of  struggle  when  they 
landed  on  an  area  of  the  New  World, 
known  today  as  America.  Columbus' 
achievement  was  prefaced  by  setbacks 
and  adversities  from  the  outset,  yet  de- 
spite -such  threats  as  mutiny,  and  the 
hazards  of  unknown  seas,  this  great  ex- 
plorer persevered  to  discover  our  home- 
land. We  in  America  take  this  oppor- 
tunity each  October  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  man  and  review  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  American  nation  since  1492. 

We  have,  in  so  many  ways,  come  a  long 
way  since  Columbus'  day.  How  remark- 
able, for  example,  has  been  the  veritable 
flood  of  peoples  from  all  over  the  world, 
who  have  come  to  America.  And  how  tre- 
mendously has  our  American  Nation  de- 
veloped to  accommodate  these  people, 
and  provide  them  with  opportunities  to 
achieve  happiness  and  prosperity.  And 
most  importantly  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  immigrants  have  gratefully  re- 
paid the  American  Nation  by  contribut- 
ing to  its  welfare  through  hard  work. 

Almost  500  years  after  Columbus'  dis- 
covery, the  adventurous  spirit  which 
propelled  him  remains  an  ingrained  fea- 
ture in  our  American  society.  The  re- 
cently completed  extraordinary  59  day 
mission  of  the  Skylab  II  astronauts  is 
a  tribute  to  the  fact  that  the  adven- 
turous spirit,  and  the  quest  to  explore  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  archeological  finds  in  the 
Midwest  occurred  when  the  Steamboat 
Bertrand  was  discovered  at  De  Soto 
Bend,  Iowa,  by  two  Omaha  residents, 
Sam  Corbino  and  Jesse  Pursell.  The  Mis- 
souri River  steamboat  was  on  its  maiden 
voyage  to  Montana  trading  posts  when 
it  sank  and  remained  entombed  for  more 
than  100  years.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
following  poem  by  my  constituent,  Mrs. 
Gloria  A.  Martin  of  Coimcil  Bluffs,  Iowa 
I  feel  it  is  a  very  fitting  tribute  to  the 
enterprising  men  who  discovered  this 
legend: 

The  Steamboat  "Bertrand" 

A  TKIBtrTE  TO  CORBINO  AND  PURSm, 

(By  Olorla  A.Martin) 

There   lay    within    a    sandy   tomb,    an    aged 
battered  boat 

clutching  Its  cargo  of  a  century 
snuggled  in  memories 
harboring  the  secret  of  its  own  demise. 
Though    man    had    searched,    no    man    had 
found.  .  .  . 

The  boat  slept  on. 
A  century.  .  .  .  Progress  (on  the  rampage), 
was  uprooting  trees, 
concreting  dreams.  .  .  . 
The  world  turned  to  take  a  solemn  look. 
Man.  ignoring  the  sobbing  of  the  sod. 
triumphantly  shouted,  "Onward  with 
stone!" 

The  boat  slept  on. 
Progress  continued  to  topple  trees. 
But  History  turned  and  focused  its  gaze 
on  the  battered  boat .    .  and  two  Omahans 
with  self-determination  and  strong  hands: 
They  would  find  the  boat  which  lay 

entombed, 
and   remove    the   tons   of   burden   from   Its 
breast. 

The  boat  slept  on. 
"Onward  toward  De  Soto  Bend!"  .  . . 
TwUlghts  met  twUights.  recording  all 
that  happened  in  between 
whUe  labor,  sweat,  curses,  hope  and  prayer 
unearthed  the  boat  whose  steam  had  steamed 

away. 
"Bertrand  . .    Bertrand,"  headlines 
shouted. . . . 

The  boat  awoke. 
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Today,  yesterday  is  preserved  for  tomorrow. 

and  the  now  empty  steamboat  sleeps  again 

entombed  in  water 

relieved  of  all  treasures  but  itself 

while  history  hugs  the  wealth  taken  from 

Its  hold 

The  boat  lives  on. 
And     Progress    goes    on     building    concrete 

dreams. 
The  world,  shuddering,  turns  to  take  a  look 
at  flowerless  fields 
at  tlmberless  lands 
at  skyscraper  scenes  .  .  . 
at    that    which    man    calls    "Progress."    But, 
behold ! 

The  boat  lives  on. 
Two  men  .  .  . 

their  work-worn  hands  as  empty 
as  there-burled  boat.  .  .  . 
"De  Soto  Bend,  the  site  of  the  Bertrand." 
The  discoverers'  names  .  .  .  written  on  the 
wind. 

The  boat  lives  on. 
Stone    buildings,    stone    Interchanges,    stone 

man, 
mute,  molded  by  Progress! 
.  .  .  The  breeze  unrolls  a  scroll,  which  reads, 

in  part, 
"Sam  Corbino  and  Jesse  Pursell,  discoverers 

of  the  Steamboat  Bertrand"; 
the  world  turns  for  an  admiring  look.  .  .  . 
The  boat  lives  on. 


TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  FRANK  W.  "BUS' 
BOYD,  JR.,  SUNDAY 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  in  the  extension  of  remarks,  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  detailing  the  untiring  efforts  of 
McDill  "Huck"  Boyd  and  those  com- 
munity leaders  in  Phillipsburg,  Kans.,  to 
obtain  health  care  services  for  rural 
areas. 

I  submitted  the  article  in  that  it  sum- 
marized the  kind  of  program  that  could 
benefit  all  rural  communities  that  are 
experiencing  rural  health  care  problems. 

Last  month,  the  citizens  of  Mankato, 
Kans.,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  F.  W.  "Bus"  Boyd,  during  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
Jewell  County  Hospital.  It  was  through 
"Bus"  Boyd's  efforts  that  the  Jewell 
County  Hospital  was  kept  open  during 
a  most  difficult  time. 

It  is  my  strong  personal  conviction  that 
if  we  are  going  to  find  practical  and  work- 
able answers  to  our  health  care  problems 
in  rural  areas,  it  will  be  through  the 
efforts  of  men  like  "Huck"  Boyd  and  his 
late  brother,  "Bus." 

Rural  communities  today  cannot  rely 
exclusively  on  the  Federal  Govermnent 
"^d  expect  legislation  to  "cure"  their 
health  care  problems.  Much  of  the  legis- 
lation is  urban  oriented  and  involves  too 
much  bureaucracy  and  cost.  F.  W.  Boyd 
lived  with  and  had  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  problems  folks  experience  in  rural 
areas.  More  impwrtant,  he  and  his 
brother  took  it  upon  themselves  to  do 
something  about  the  problems. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Jewell 
County  Record,  contains  not  only  the  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  ceremonies  re- 
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cently  held  in  Mankato,  but  imderscores 
the  kind  of  commitment  and  dedication 
citizens  in  rural  areas  are  making  for 
their  communities  and  in  behalf  of  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  article  follows: 

Tribute  Paid  to  Prank  W.  'Bus"  Botd,  Jr. 
Tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
F.  W.  "Bus"  Boyd,  Jr.  at  a  dedication  program 
at  the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Mankato 
Sunday  when  the  new  wing  of  the  Jewell 
County  Hospital  was  dedicated  in  his  honor. 
"The  thmgs  he  stood  for  are  enduring  and 
everlastmg,"  said  Rick  Harman,  long-time 
friend,  who  made  the  dedicatory  address.  "He 
loved  his  family  and  his  community  and  he 
had  the  character,  determination  and  drive 
to  work  for  the  things  that  were  good. 

"This  nation  needs  more  people  who  are 
devoted  to  a  cause,  who  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate, who  have  the  will  to  get  things  done 
for  the  benefit  of  all." 

Harman  said  that  he  first  met  "Bus"  on  the 
floor  of  a  state  basketball  tournament.  "He 
dashed  out,  grabbed  me  by  the  arm,  and 
said  You're  going  to  K-State.'  There  was  no 
denying  his  enthusiasm,  his  Interest  In  young 
people,  and  he  worked  with  them,  encour- 
aged them,  all  of  his  life." 

Cong,  wmt  Smith,  who  introduced  Har- 
man, said  that  "Bus  was  more  than  a  man 
who  wrote  checks.  He  had  the  ability,  the 
courage  and  the  energy  to  do  the  things  that 
needed  to  be  done." 

Richard  Diamond,  who  presented  the 
plaque  which  wUl  be  hung  in  the  new  wing 
of  the  hospital  on  behalf  of  the  Mankato 
Endowment  Association,  paid  tribute  to 
Boyd's  work  in  keeping  the  hospital  open 
during  a  dUBcult  time.  The  plaque  reads: 

"Dedicated  to  an  unusual  man  who  freely 
gave  of  his  time,  energy  and  money  so  that 
this  project  could  become  a  reality." 

A  beautiful  painting,  commissioned  by 
WUit  Smith,  was  unveiled  during  the  pro- 
gram. Two  grandsons,  Frank  Logback  of  Hill 
City,  and  Larry  Boyd  of  Norton,  participated. 
The  pamtlng  will  also  be  hung  in  the 
hospital  with  the  followmg  Inscription: 

"In  memory  of  an  enthusiast — benefactor 
in  all  civic  projects — editor,  coach,  athlete, 
who  more  than  any  other  person  made  this 
Institution  possible." 

Frank  Kissinger,  oo-chairman  of  the  dedi- 
cation, read  letters  from  a  number  of  prom- 
inent people.  Including  President  James 
McCain,  Kansas  State  University.  Ernie  Bar- 
rett. Athletic  Director  of  K.S.U..  Kenneth 
Hey  wood.  Executive  Vice  President  and  Direc- 
tor, K.S.U.  Endowment  Association,  and  Roy 
Preeland,  Secretary  of  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who  praised  Boyd's  work 
throughout  the  years,  and  expressed  regrets 
that  they  could  not  attend  the  program. 
Kissinger  tilso  Introduced  Danny  Johnson, 
hospital  administrator,  who  said  he  had 
frequently  called  upon  Boyd  for  counsel,  and 
Johnson  in  turn,  introduced  members  of 
the  Jewell  County  Hospital  Board  who  had 
helped  sponsor  the  program:  Mayor  Carl 
Westin.  Raymond  Joerg,  Charles  Fogo.  and 
Harold  Totten.  L.  E.  Weltmer  concluded  the 
program  with  a  tributary  benediction. 


AMERICAN  RIGHT  OF  WAY 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974,  the 
American  Right  of  Way  Association  will 
celebrate  its  40th  anniversary.  This  asso- 
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elation,  which  consists  of  over  10,00n 
members,  represents  a  highly  profes- 
sional group  of  people  who  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  tbp 
Western  Hemisphere  in  establishing 
territories,  have  created  a  new  and  Impor- 

This  association  has  been  a  great  as- 
set in  informing  all  interested  parties  on 
the  needs  ar.d  problems  connected  with 
rights  of  way.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  association  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
guarantee  that  the  building  of  highways, 
airports,  transit  systems  and  so  forth 
will  cause  the  least  disruption  to  human 
and  natural  resources. 

Each  year.  Department  of  Tran.spor- 
tation  projects  displace  70,000  persons, 
some  50,000  bj  Federal  highway  con- 
struction alone.  Therefore,  the  import- 
ance of  the  American  Right  of  Way  As- 
sociation plays  a  gi-eat  role  in  informing 
those  people  who  must  be  displaced  as  to 
the  alternatives  and  advise  them  of  Fed- 
eral programs  available  to  them  for  their 
relocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
American  Right  of  Way  Association,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  to  de- 
clare the  week  of  June  17,  1974,  as  "Na- 
tional Right  of  Way  Week."  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  honoring 
this  association  and  paying  it  the  recog- 
nition it  so  greatly  deserves. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  AN  OBSERVER 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY FUND  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN 
NAIROBI 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  months 
ago  the  International  Monetarj'  Fund 
meeting  in  Nairobi  was  billed  as  the  most 
important  meeting  since  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  created  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1946.  The  high  expec- 
tations came  about  because  it  was  antic- 
ipated that  some  new  world  monetary 
system  based  on  the  special  drawing 
rights— SDR's— would  be  established  at 
the  Nairobi  meeting.  Although  there  was 
a  general  "sense  of  disappointment"  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  make  progress  on 
substantive  issues  of  international  mone- 
tary reform,  the  Nairobi  meeting  may 
have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  A  year  ago  when  the  Nairobi  Con- 
ference was  set  up,  the  U.S.  dollar  was 
under  heavy  attack  because  of  the  im- 
balance in  the  dollar  abroad.  Recent  eco- 
nomic trends  show  that  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position  is  making  positive 
signs  of  improvement.  This  should  place 
the  United  States  in  a  more  favorable  po- 
sition to  negotiate  reform  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  if  such  reform  be 
needed.  The  accusation  by  Europeans 
that  the  United  States  was  foot-dragging 
on  the  issue  of  reform  is  not  fair  In  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  clear  view  of  what 
the  details  of  any  reform  system  would 
look  like.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Treas- 
ury Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  that  he 
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was  not  buying  a  "pig  in  the  poke"  for 
the  sake  of  international  monetary  re- 
form. 

Further,  Treasury  Secretary  George  P. 
Shultz  distinguished  himself  when  he 
opposed  linking  any  new  monetary  sys- 
tem with  underdeveloped  country  aid 
through  the  International  Development 
Association — IDA.  A  deadline  for  some 
international  monetary  reform  plan  de- 
signed to  stabilize  the  currencies  of  the 
126  member  nations  was  set  for  July  31. 
1974.  Probably,  some  system  of  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  is  desirable  so 
that  the  structure  of  "objectives"  of  re- 
serve indicators  can  be  employed. 

This  indicator  system  would  presup- 
pose that  some  action  is  necessary  by  the 
IMF  when  the  cumulative  official  balance 
of  payments  surpluses  or  deficits  reach  a 
certain  point  for  a  member  nation.  The 
idea  is  that  pressures  on  the  currencies 
of  a  member  nation  such  as  the  dollar 
experienced  last  year  could  be  avoided 
with  a  proper  arrangement.  Seeming  to 
say  that  all  was  not  lost  as  far  as  inter- 
national monetary  reform  was  con- 
cerned. Secretary  ilhuitz  said  that  "dead- 
lines are  helpful"  and  July  31  is  not  far 
away. 

The  issue  of  aid  to  developing  nations 
was  more  at  the  center  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  IMF-IBRD — International  Bank 
Reconstruction  and  Development — meet- 
ings than  were  issues  of  monetary  re- 
reform.  The  U.S.  position  with  reference 
to  the  Fourth  IDA  Replenishment  and 
the  SDR-IDA  link  was  not  popular.  Ja- 
pan and  Germany  agreed  to  increase 
their  share  to  IDA  so  that  the  United 
States  share  would  be  reduced  from  40 
percent  to  33 '3  percent. 

Secretary  Shultz  had  encouraged 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  representatives  from  the 
Appropriations  and  Rules  Committees  to 
attend  the  Nairobi  Conference  to  point 
up  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  replenish- 
ment and  development  aid  is  in  the  final 
analvsis  a  congressional  prerogative. 
During  his  address  to  the  Conference  on 
Tuesday.  Secretary  Shultz  made  specific 
references  to  the  fact  that  there  were  24 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  a  representative  from  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  attendance  as  evidence 
of  their  interest  and  concern  in  what 
went  on  at  the  conference  and  to  make 
it  unmistakably  clear  to  other  countries 
that  the  administration  could  only 
"strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress' 
participation  in  th;  Fouilh  Replenish- 
ment. 

When  the  conference  started,  the 
United  States  stood  alone  on  the  issue 
of  the  SDR-aid  link.  The  German  rep- 
resentative seemed  to  support  the 
U.S.  pcsiucn.  At  l-nst  he  indicated 
an  undsr;;Landing  of  why  Secretary 
Shultz  spoke  as  he  did.  Canada  seemed 
to  be  coming  around  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  Australi.^  was  not  against 
our  position  and  although  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance  opposed  our  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  President  Pompidou  in 
an  interview  after  the  Nairobi  Confer- 
ence was  much  more  solicitous  of  the 
position  which  Secretary  Shultz  had 
taken. 

The  Nairobi  Conference  was  very  edu- 
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cational.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
invited  and  I  am  glad  I  attended.  The 
meetings  were  interesting  enough  that 
I  attended  every  session  except  those  on 
Wednesday  when  we  were  invited  to  visit 
several  projects  financed  thioush  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Associcition.  News  reports 
coming  out  of  Nairobi  mentioned  "jolly 
times  at  cocktail  parties,  tennis  courts, 
and  wildgame  safaris."  I  do  not  ques- 
tion such  reports  because  I  was  not  there. 
There  was  too  much  else  going  on  at  the 
conference. 
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MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:   THE  CASE 
FOR    GUN    CONTROL— 20 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Oi-o^er  9.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
victims  of  a  handgun  murder  cannot 
spenk  for  gun  control;  but  their  su.- 
vivors,  friends,  and  relatives,  can. 

The  six  children  of  Sylvia  Roberts  are 
being  separated  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  because  a  bullet  travels  much,  much 
faster  than  the  police.  Our  country  needs 
immediate  gun  control  legislation  to  keep 
such  families,  whose  mother  "was  really 
all  that  we  had,"  together. 

I  ask  permission  to  include  the  October 
5,  1973  Washington  Post  article  below: 
Six  Chiloren  Split  Up  by  Slaying  of  Mother 
(By  Joseph  D.  Whitaker) 

Sylvia  Roberts'  six  children  spent  half  the 
day  yesterday  making  their  mother's  funeral 
arrangements  and  the  rest  of  the  day  decid- 
ing where  each  child  must  now  go  to  live. 

Esther  Robinson.  Mrs.  Roberts'  mother,  has 
agreed  to  keep  the  three  youngest  children — 
Cordelia.  11,  Roy.  8,  and  Zlnna,  4;  Collette. 
18,  and  Gwendolyn.  15.  plan  to  live  with  a 
cousin;  Yvonne.  19,  is  trying  to  find  an  apart- 
ment of  her  own. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  six 
Roberts  children,  who  lived  with  their  mother 
at  13284  Poener  PI.,  Herndon,  will  be  spUt 
up  and  scattered  over  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles. 

Their  39-year-old  mother,  who  worked  as 
a  go/ernment  clerk,  but  also  received  welfare 
piyments,  was  shot  to  death  late  Wednesday 
night.  A  former  acquaintance.  Glenn  Roy 
Kendall,  26.  has  been  charged  by  Fairfax 
County  police  with  murder. 

The  front  door  to  the  family's  four-bed- 
Tx>m  apirtment  In  Herndon's  low-income 
Reflection  Lake  complex  was  sealed  with  a 
police  sticker  yesterday  barring  anyone  from 
entering. 

"I  still  can't  believe  our  mother  is  dead," 
said  Colette,  who  was  at  a  neighbor's  house 
telephoning  the  police  when  she  heard  the 
fatal  shot.  "She  was  really  all  that  we  had." 

"We  had  a  good  time  together."  said  Gwen- 
dolyn. "My  mother  used  to  always  give  parties 
for  us  and  we  went  to  dances  together.  She 
worked  hard  to  get  us  the  things  we  needed. 
She  even  worked  at  night  to  make  extra 
money." 

Gwendolyn  said  she  was  watching  televi- 
sion shortly  after  11  p.m.  Wednesday  when 
someone  began  knocking  on  the  front  door. 
"I  asked  him  who  It  was.  He  said,  'Glenn  Roy 
Kendall.'  "  she  said,  adding  that  she  refused 
to  let  him  Ln. 

"I  went  upstairs  and  Colette  and  I  helped 


my  mother  push  furniture  behind  the  door, 
so  that  he  couldn't  get  In,"  she  continued. 

"My  mother  told  us  to  Jump  out  of  the 
second  story  window  and  go  call  the  i>olice," 
G.vendcl>a  stated    They  did  jump. 

While  the  two  girls  were  at  a  neighbor's 
home  milking  the  call  they  say  they  heard  a 
scream  and  then  a  shot.  "I  knew  right  off  that 
my  inciher  had  been  shot,"  said  Colette,  who 
said  she  ran  home  crying. 

Fairfax  police  say  that  while  they  were  re- 
sponding to  that  telephone  call,  a  second 
call  came  In,  from  a  hospital,  reporting  a 
shooting. 

Kendall,  according  to  police,  had  put  Mrs. 
Roberts  In  his  car  and  driven  her  the  25 
miles  to  the  Prbice  William  County  Hospital 
in  Manassas.  She  was  dead  on  arrival. 

County  police  say  it  tiikes  them  some  time 
to  respond  to  the  Herndon  area. 

The  chUdren  slept  Wednesday  n!ght  at  a 
cousin's  home  a  few  doors  away.  Yesterday, 
they  went  from  there  to  their  grandmother's 
home  In  CentrevUle,  where  they  worked  out 
funeral  arrangements  and  tried  to  locate 
places  to  stay. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  the  children's  60-year-old 
grancmother.  said  she  will  take  custody  of 
the  t:  ree  youngest  children,  if  she  can  make 
an  f  greement  with  the  chldren's  Jaiher,  who 
became  separated  from  Mrs.  Roberts  10  years 
ago. 

On  Monday,  Mrs  Robins' n  said,  she  will 
begin  procedures  to  have  Cordelia  and  Roy 
transferred  from  Herndon  Elementary  School 
to  CentrevUle  Elementary  School.  She  is  not 
certain  where  Zlnna,  who  Is  enrolled  at  the 
Vienna  Day  Care  Center,  will  spend  her  days. 

Colette  and  Gwendolyn,  b;th  students  at 
Herndon  High  School,  will  move  in  v.lth  their 
cousin,  who  lives  a  few  doors  away  from  the 
family  apartment,  so  they  can  continue 
classes  In  Herndon. 

Yvonne,  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  in 
the  11th  grade,  plans  to  get  an  apartment  in 
Manassas,  where  she  works  as  a  custodian  for 
the  IBM  Corp. 

So  when  the  children  leave  the  funeral  at 
Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  Sunday  afternoon, 
they  win  go  their  separate  ways. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  703 
(268) 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj-  will  continue 
hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution  703 
<268).  to  protect  U.S.  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  interests  by  making  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  the  South  Afri- 
can enterprises  of  U.S.  firms  a  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  for  Government 
contracts.  This  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Monday.  October  15,  1973,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2226,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Testifying  at  that  time  will  be  Mr. 
Donald  F.  McHenry,  International  Af- 
fairs Fellow  and  Guest  Scholar  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and 
Dr.  Howard  Schomer,  former  president 
of   the   Chicago   Theological   Seminary 
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and  presently  secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  of  the  United  Church 
Board  for  World  Ministries. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington.  DC.  20515. 


COLUMBUS  DAY   1973   IN 
NEWARK,    N.J. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, October  7.  in  my  hometown  of  New- 
ark, N.J.,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  over 
300,000  persons  attended  and  partici- 
pated in  one  of  the  largest  and  surely  the 
most  memorable  Columbus  Day  celebra- 
tions in  the  history  of  our  community. 
The  3-hour  parade  along  Bloomfield  Ave- 
nue in  the  North  Ward  to  the  BslleviUe 
line  was  met  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  attend- 
ance firmly  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  Co- 
lumbus has  certainly  not  diminished 
since  Columbus'  fleet  found  port  on  our 
shores;  the  spirit,  instead,  has  grown  and 
been  rekindled  and  has  reached  a  re- 
newed renaissance  in  all  our  hearts. 
Anthony  J.  Crincoli,  the  general  chair- 
man of  the  parade,  and  Ace  Alagna,  the 
celebration's  executive  director,  deserve 
the  highest  of  praise  for  their  unceasing 
dedication  and  leadership.  The  34  bands, 
28  floats,  and  nearly  iOO  marching  units 
brought  a  heightened  sense  of  spirit  and 
joy  to  all  involved  and  I  am  sure  their 
creativity  and  beauty  will  long  remain  in 
our  minds. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill  which  desig- 
nated Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holi- 
day to  be  commemorated  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, Sunday's  parade  had  particular 
significance  to  me.  And,  I  want  to  share 
with  you  at  this  time  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  I  expressed  at  this  most  special 
gathering: 

Statement  by  Representative  Peter  W. 

RODINO 

It  Is  a  heartwarming  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here — here  at  home — to  participate  in  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day. 

We  are  proud  that  Columbus  Day  is  now  a 
national  holiday,  and  many  of  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  that 
I  led  in  the  Congress  to  make  it  so. 

But  it  is  at  the  local  level — In  the  cities 
and  towns  of  America  -  that  national  holi- 
days are  best  celebrated  and  become  most 
meaningful. 

And  this  year  more  than  ever  we  need  our 
Columbus  Day  celebration. 

The  courageous  admiral  from  Genoa  who 
made  it  all  possible  would  certainly  wonder 
what  had  happened  to  the  new  world,  if  by 
some  miracle  he  could  return  here  today. 

America  is  a  nation  divided  and  troubled. 
Watergate  has  shaken  our  faith  In  the  elec- 
toral process,  the  very  foundation  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

And  the  present  administration  has  failed 
to  solve  the  terrible  problems  of  inflation, 
unemployment,  'lOUslng,  mass  transit,  air  and 
water   pollution,   highway  safety,   equitable 
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taxation,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  other  Ills  and 
evils. 

Our  American  dollar,  twice  devalued,  has 
sunk  to  a  new  low  abroad;  and  American 
prestige  is  correspondingly  low  in  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

In  dark  times  like  these  it  is  always  difficult 
to  see  the  picture  clearly,  to  view  the  situ- 
ation objectively. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  still  the  first  and  foremost  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.  In  spite  of  all 
our  problems,  and  I  do  not  minimize  them, 
America  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity  and 
the  world's  leading  democracy. 

These  are  not  Fourth  of  July  cliches.  They 
are  common,  simple,  everyday  truths.  And 
this  Columbus  Day  celebration  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  remind  ourselves  of  thtm. 

There  Is  no  other  land  that  h::lds  more 
promise  for  more  people  than  our  own  United 
States. 

During  the  long  and  sometimes  acrimoni- 
ous debate  In  Congress  on  my  bill  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday.  I  argu;d 
that  this,  more  than  any  other  day,  deserved 
the  honor  and  deference  of  a  national  holi- 
day. 

In  the  spirit  of  Columbus,  this  would  be 
an  ideal  day  to  pay  tribute  to  explorers, 
scientists,  researchers  and  all  others  who 
pressed  ahead  to  discover  more  a'Jout  the 
world  In  which  we  live. 

And  In  a  nation  of  Immigrants,  what  bet- 
ter day  to  honor  the  contributions  of  these 
who  cimc  from  foreign  shores  to  give  their 
minds  and  might  to  make  America  great! 
Elevating  Columbus  Day  to  a  national  holi- 
day was  overdue  recognition  of  America's 
Indebtedness  to  the  fearless  mr.riner  who  re- 
fused to  turn  back,  who  refused  to  quit,  who 
had  the  courage  to  sail  ahzad  through  un- 
charted seas  on  that  unique  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  man  and  his  deed  c  ntlnue  to  Inspire 
all  men  and  women  who  dare  to  challenge 
the  unknown — in  outer  space,  beneath  the 
sea.  in  remote  lands  around  the  globe,  or  In 
the  laboratory. 

And  Just  for  the  record,  let  me  say  that 
promoting  Colum'ous  Day  to  a  national  holi- 
day In  no  way  diminishes  its  special  signifi- 
cance to  those  of  us  of  Italian  lineage. 

We  feel  it  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  souls. 

And  it  Is  our  I'.ope  that  all  America  will 
join  with  us  on  this  occasion  to  salute  that 
long  and  growing  list  of  distinguished  Ital- 
ians and  Americans  of  Italian  heritage  for 
their  continuing  efforts  to  build  a  better 
America. 


SOVIET  BUILDUP   IN   EUROPE,   THE 
RUSSIAN  ANSWER  TO  DETENTE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
by  the  U.S.  Strategic  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington that  the  Soviet  Union  has  stepped 
up  its  spending  in  central  Eiu-ope  as 
well  as  increasing  the  size  of  its  mili- 
tary forces,  should  bring  home  to  many 
Americans  the  fallacy  of  unDateral  de- 
tente. 

At  the  time  of  the  Soviet  wheat  deal, 
I  commented  that  when  we  feed  the 
Russians,  we  release  their  young  men 
for  military  service  and  every  Russian 
released  to  carry  a  gun  constitutes  an- 
other threat  to  international  peace. 
Now  we  learn  that  as  Congress  considers 
the  administration's  commitment  to  the 
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Soviets  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, the  Soviets  obviously  construe  our 
overtures  of  peace  and  progress  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  As  we  talk,  they  arm, 
and  continue  their  aggression  by  subver- 
sion and  intimidation. 

As  the  administration  continues  to 
urge  support  for  NATO,  Americans 
should  now  understand  our  role  on  both 
sides.  We  feed  the  Russian  masses  to  sup- 
ply manpower  to  the  Soviet  armies,  who 
in  turn  threaten  Europe,  so  we  can  justi- 
fy more  American  boys  in  NATO  to 
coimterbalance  the  increased  Soviet 
threat  that  we  have  subsidized.  What  a 
strange  paradox  of  values. 

The  ones  who  should  be  really  con- 
cerned are  the  Europeans  themselves. 

If  they  are  really  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  threat  they  had  better  stop  ex- 
panding their  markets  and  put  survival 
above  profits. 

By.  now  our  European  friends  should 
recognize  American  presence  as  but  a 
political  ploy,  providing  a  false  sense  of 
security.  The  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  fighting  other  people's  wars. 
Should  the  Russians  advance,  the  clam- 
or in  .America  would  undoubtedly  be  to 
bring  our  men  home  and  let  the  Euro- 
peans fight  their  own  war.  Few  Ameri- 
cans want  another  Vietnam  or  Korea. 
Even  fewer  Americans  want  a  Sovietized 
world. 

Americans  should  ask:  Has  Russia 
earned  most-favored-nation  status  or  is 
she  demanding  it  and  our  leaders  yield- 
ing to  her  pressure? 

I  included  the  related  newspaper  clip- 
pings in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Soviets  Increasing  Strength  i.v  E.r.oPE 

Spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Its  mili- 
tary forces  In  Central  Europe  has  risen  by 
$10  billion  In  recent  years,  the  first  specific 
public  assessment  of  over-all  Soviet  rein- 
forcements  in    the   area   reports. 

The  increase  In  Soviet  tank  stre.igth  has 
been  "spectacular,"  according  to  Prof.  John 
Erickson  of  Edinburgh  University,  one  of 
Britain's  leading  authorities  on  the  Soviet 
military.  Also,  at  least  five  airborne  divisions 
have  been  added  and  tactical  air  power  In 
Central  Europe  has  been  increased  by  half, 
he  said. 

The  buildup  has  come  as  American  public 
opinion  has  swung  toward  cutting  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe,  the  Gallup  Poll  reported.  The  poll, 
released  today,  said  that  two-thirds  of  those 
questloi.ed  In  Its  latest  national  survey  had 
heard  about  congressional  proposals  to  reduce 
the  number  of  troops,  and  nearly  6  out  of  10 
of  those  favor  the  return  home  of  some 
troops. 

The  Nixon  administration,  attempting  to 
block  congressional  proposals  for  a  unilateral 
U.S.  pullback,  argues  that  it  would  weaken 
the  effort  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  "mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reduction"  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Western  Intelligence  sources  surmLsed  that 
the  Soviet  buildup  Was  an  effort  to  Improve 
their  position  in  the  bargaining. 

But  Erickson,  In  "Strategic  Review  pub- 
lUhed  by  the  U.S.  Strategic  Institute  in 
Washington,  wrote  that  "rather  the  opposite 
is  the  case."  that  the  Soviet  military  pri- 
orities "come  first,  and  It  is  those  which  must 
be  fitted  into  an  MBFR  context." 

In  terms  of  external  performance,  the 
Soviet  Warsaw  treaty  organization  forces 
have  been  provided  with  greater  offensive  ca- 
pabilities with  the  emphasU  on  mobility,  fire 
power  and  the  shock  effect  of  this  combina- 
tion. 

Soviet  tank  forces  were  built  up  and  mod- 
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ernlzed  with  '•more  than  1,000  T62  tanXs 
(moved)  into  forward  positions,"  with  older 
T54  and  T55  models  kept  In  depots,  he  noted. 

The  10  armor  and  10  mechanized  Infantry 
divisions  the  Russians  keep  In  East  Germany 
received  additional  weapons  and  material  for 
an  additional  company  per  regiment. 

"The  net  result  has  been  to  give  the  Soviet 
first  echelon  8.700  tanks  In  16  tank  and 
motor-rifle  (mechanized)  divisions  In  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe,"  Erlckson  wrote. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  nuclear  weapons 
available  In  the  area  have  Increased,  Soviet 
ground  forces  have  acquired  a  newer  long- 
range  missile  system,  the  guns  per  division 
have  been  almost  doubled  and  ammunition 
and  Infantry  vehicle  stocks  have  been  built 
up. 

Airborne  forces  have  been  sharply  In- 
creased to  12  or  13  divisions,  a  5-dlvlslon  In- 
crease with  9  divisions  west  of  the  Urals. 

Soviet,  Polish,  East  Germany  and  Czechos- 
lovak tactical  air  strength  was  put  at  4,180 
planes,  while  Erlckson  estimated  a  force  of 
2.050  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

"Whatever  way  the  figures  are  read — 
Whether  In  terms  of  money,  men  or  ma- 
chines— the  Soviet  Investment  In  Its  Euro- 
pean theater  forces  has  Increased  steadily 
over  the  years,  not  only  after  1968  with  the 
physical  intrusion  of  Soviet  troops  Into 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
group  of  forces  ( the  central  group )  but  also 
during  recent  months." 

He  noted  that  only  one  quarter  of  the 
Soviet's  160  available  dlv^lons  are  in  the 
Far  East,  with  "well  over  one  half  assigned 
to  the  confrontation  with  NATO." 

While  the  manpower  level  of  the  Soviet 
forces  In  Europe  Is  leveling  off,  the  "build-up 
in  armament  has  continued  apace,"  Erlck- 
son stated. 

Icelandic  Polly 

Iceland  should  be  reasoned  away  from  a 
coiirse  that  could  severely  damage  its  essen- 
tial ties  with  the  West  and  leave  it  a  com- 
pletely helpless  outpost  in  a  Russian  sea. 
These  are  possible  results  of  the  present  gov- 
ernnaent's  prosecution  of  its  "cod  war" 
against  Great  Britain,  and  Its  plan  to  oust 
American  forces  from  the  key  surveillance 
station  at  Keflavlk. 

The  British  government  last  week  showed 
commendable  patience  by  pulling  its  frigates 
outside  Iceland's  disputed  SO-mlle  limit  to 
avoid  a  threatened  diplomatic  break  by  Reyk- 
javik. The  fishing  controversy.  In  which  Ice- 
land has  rebuffed  British  and  International 
efforts  to  achieve  a  compromise,  is  to  be 
discussed  in  London  by  Prime  Minister  Heath 
and  Premier  Johannesson.  This  opportunity 
for  conciliation  could  be  hurt,  In  the  mean- 
time, by  further 'Icelandic  harassment  of 
British  trawlers. 

Tlie  future  of  the  Keflavlk  air  base  was 
the  subject  of  an  inconclusive  visit  here  by 
Foreign  Minister  Agustsson.  Under  the  pres- 
ent agreement,  which  Iceland  reopened  last 
June,  our  operation  could  be  legally  closed 
down  by  Christmas  Day  of  1974.  At  stake 
Is  the  present  system  of  monitoring  move- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union's  Murmansk-based 
northern  fleet,  particularly  the  growing  sub- 
marine force.  Keflavlk  would  be  hard  or  im- 
possible to  replace  for  this  purpose,  and  with- 
out thU  activity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  Soviet  dominance  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea  would  be  unquestioned. 

In  both  the  cod  war  and  the  squeeze  on 
our  3,300-man  Keflavlk  contingent,  Iceland's 
role  as  a  charter  member  of  NATO  is  Jeopar- 
dized. NATO  has  been  embarrassingly  impor- 
tuned to  take  Iceland's  part  In  the  fishing 
dispute,  and  a  rupture  between  two  NATO 
allies  could  not  help  but  damage  the  whole 
alliance.  The  unmanning  of  Kefiavlk  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  NATO  operations,  even 
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If  It  did  not  signal  the  withdrawal  of  Iceland 
from  the  organization. 

Iceland's  difficult  behavior  can  be  explained 
In  various  terms.  The  country's  tlnlness  (pop- 
ulation 210,000)  and  isolation  make  It  dis- 
trustful of  the  bigger  Western  powers,  and 
foreign  troops  are  unwelcome.  Its  economic 
dependence  on  fishing  resources  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  In  the  cod  war,  though  the  need 
for  favorable  treatment  by  the  European 
Economic  Community  should  be  a  deterrent. 

But  a  decisive  factor  Is  the  Communist 
component  of  the  coalition  that  has  ruled 
since  1971.  The  Ckjmmunlst  fisheries  minister, 
Ludvlk  Josefsson,  has  been  effective  in  ma- 
neuvertag  Iceland  into  anti-NATO  positions. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Iceland's  broader 
security  and  economic  Interests  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  anti-NATO  predilections  of 
a  minority. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


October  9,  1973 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  few  remarks  on  the  present 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  which  I 
made  before  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Foundation  in  In- 
dianapolis yesterday,  October  8,  1973. 
My  comments  about  the  status  of  the 
current  war  in  the  Middle  East  reflect 
the  situation  as  of  Monday  noon,  Wash- 
ington time. 

The  SrruATioN  in  the  Middle  East 
(By  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

War  has  returned  to  the  Middle  East.  Peace 
has  suffered  a  setback.  Today's  war  may  con- 
tinue a  few  more  days.  But  we  must  believe 
In  the  probabUlty  of  peace  tomorrow  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  seek  an  end  to 
hostilities.  Our  next  task  Is  to  help  give  peace 
a  new  momentum. 

Events  on  the  battlefield  are  by  no  metuis 
clear,  but  the  following  observations  can  be 
made: 

1.  There  have  been  both  actual  and  ru- 
mored troop  buildups  and  maneuvers  on 
both  sides  of  the  ceasefire  lines  In  recent 
weeks,  and  Syria  lost  several  planes  In  air 
fights  with  Israeli  planes  only  two  weeks 
ago. 

2.  United  Nations  observers  Indicate  that 
it  was  Syrian  and  Egyptian  forces  which  first 
crossed  the  imes  on  Saturday.  This  Is,  per- 
haps, the  first  time  Arab  armies  have  been 
able  to  launch  an  attack  without  effective. 
Immediate  Israeli  preventive  action.  Israel's 
ability  to  contain  these  attacks  without  great 
loss  is  an  indicator  of  her  strength. 

3.  While  motivations  are  not  really  known, 
presumably  Syria  and  Egypt  were  seeking  to 
gain  Increased  bargaining  power  In  any  pos- 
sible negotiations  through  the  recapture  of 
some  portion  of  the  territories  occupied  by 
Israel  in  1967. 

4.  In  the  last  few  days,  Egypt  has  been  able 
to  make  several  crossings  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Although  most  bridges  were  knocked  out  by 
Monday.  Egypt  maintains  a  toehold  In 
Bunker  areas  on  the  East  side  of  the  Canal. 

5.  Syria  has  mounted  several  attacks  In 
the  Golan  Heights.  As  of  Monday  morning. 
It  recaptured  and  controls  the  town  of 
Qunatarah,  the  largest  town  on  the  Golan 
Heights,  but  located  a  good  distance  from 
the  Heights  themselves.  The  Israel  air  force 


has  been  Involved  more  on  the  Syrian  front 
than  the  Egyptian  front  in  the  first  days  of 
fighting. 

6.  Libya,  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Iraq  are 
expressing  desires  to  participate  In  the  war, 
but  they  have  so  far  done  little.  Moroccan 
soldiers  already  stationed  In  Syria  are  per- 
haps fighting  and  Iraqi  air  planes  already 
stationed  In  Egypt  may  have  been  used,  but 
they  are  not  significant  factors. 

7.  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia  have 
given  only  verbal  support  thus  far.  If  hostil- 
ities continue  for  several  days,  Jordan  may 
be  under  increasing  pressiu'es  to  Join  In.  We 
hope  Jordan  will  stay  out. 

8.  Israel  reached  full  mobilization  at  4:00 
a.m.  Washington  time  this  morning  (Mon- 
day). Its  major  counter  offensive  proceeded 
today.  Israel  forces  have  largely  contained 
Egypt  and  Syria.  We  expect  that  its  military 
objectives  are  limited  to  the  regions  occu- 
pied by  Syria  and  Egypt  the  last  couple  of 
days.  Israel  has  had  some  losses  of  men  and 
materials,  and  it  is  in  command  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

9.  No  party  right  now  is  enthusiastic  for 
Security  Council  action  to  seek  an  end  to 
hostilities.  Israel  does  not  want  a  ceasefire 
without  the  status  quo  ante,  that  Is,  the 
ceasefire  lines  existing  last  week.  Egypt  and 
Syria  want  to  try  to  consolidate  holds  and 
limit  diplomacy  to  the  friendlier  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

10.  The  United  States  wants  the  Security 
Council  to  act  and  we  seek  a  quick  end  to 
bostuities. 

background  to  present 

That  Is  the  present  situation  In  broad 
terms.  It  might  be  useful  to  survey  some  of 
the  recent  peace  efforts  and  what  happened 
to  them. 

The  United  States'  most  Important  achieve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  in  recent  years  had 
been  the  cease-fire  of  August  1970  along  the 
Suez  Canal  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  It 
was  shattered  Saturday  morning,  partially 
because  the  peace  momentum  It  had  pro- 
vided was  never  built  upon.  Important  op- 
portunities to  build  peace  were  allowed  to 
slip  past. 

In  1971,  two  major  peace  efforts — the  Mis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  the  Middle  East,  Dr.  Gunnar 
Jarring,  and  the  United  States  peace  Initia- 
tive— were  stymied  at  critical  Junctures.  The 
timing  of  these  1971  diplomatic  maneuvers 
simply  failed  to  synchronize  with  the  timing 
of  the  parties. 

The  United  States  peace  initiative  failed 
principally  because  the  United  States  could 
not  get  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  agree  to 
proximity  talks  at  the  same  time:  When 
Egypt  appeared  willing  to  enter  into  such 
talks,  Israel  was  not  Interested  and  when 
Israel  agreed  to  these  talks  at  the  end  of 
1971,  Egypt  had  lost  Interest. 

It  is  possible  that  the  United  States  did 
not  push  hard  enough  at  the  proper  time, 
but,  perhaps  also,  no  timing  was  opportune. 

Dr.  Ounnar  Jarrlng's  Mission  also  raised 
peace  hopes  in  early  1971,  only  to  dash  them. 
Some  say  he  pushed  too  hard,  too  quickly. 
He  sought  In  early  1971  a  commitment  from 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  to  fairly  precise  guide- 
lines of  an  eventual  agreement  as  ground 
rules  for  further  mediating  talks  between 
the  two  parties.  Egypt  accepted  these  guide- 
Unes,  but  Israel  felt  such  parameters  of  a 
peace  agreement  with  Egypt  could  be  worked 
out  only  In  negotiations. 

Today,  these  two  peace  initiatives  are  dor- 
mant, but  not  dead.  Once  a  cease-fire  is 
again  In  force,  new  opportunities  for  peace 
should  be  sought  and  utilized.  All  parties 
should  enter  negotiations  with  a  will  to  com- 
promise and  a  realization  that  no  one  can 
Impose  a  successful  peace.  Lasting  peace  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  parties  acting  in 
good  faith. 
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Against  the  background  of  today's  events 
and  the  stalemate  of  the  recent  past,  signif- 
icant things  have  happened.  Some  have  oc- 
curred In  Israel. 

Israel's  Impressive  economic  expansion  In 
recent  years  has  been  matched  by  her  mili- 
tary position.  Her  thwarting  of  a  major 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  offensive  on  Yom  Klp- 
pur  Is  Indicative  of  Israel's  military  tech- 
nology. Despite  the  large  manpower  re- 
sources in  the  Arab  world,  the  technological 
gap  between  Israelis  and  Arabs  appears  to 
be  increasing.  Israel  is,  perhaps,  more  secure 
today  than  at  any  time  since  1948. 

Politically,  the  Israeli  Government  has 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  Its  citi- 
zenry. In  few  Democratic  countries  in  the 
world  does  the  Government  enjoy  as  much 
popular  support  for  Its  foreign  policy  as  does 
the  Israeli  Government  In  its  stand  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  Issue.  This  support  Is  likely  to 
be  demonstrated  In  Knesset  elections  to  be 
held  later  this  month,  even  though  Israelis 
may  differ  oif  the  future  status  of  the  oc- 
cupied territories. 

This  is  where  the  Middle  East  Is  in  October 
1973— peace  talks  stalled,  cease-fire  broken, 
but  Israel's  position  very  strong,  If  not  dom- 
inant. 

NEGATIVE    FACTORS 

The  positive  and  negative  elements  of  the 
present  situation  are  Identifiable  and  de- 
serve a  brief  review. 

On  the  negative  side,  these  factors  work 
against  peace: 

1.  Military  confrontations  have  occurred 
frequently  in  recent  years  and  occasionally 
they  have  become  major  battle.  (The  recent 
Israeli -Syrian  air  fight  must  be  seen.  In  part, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  events  now  occurring  in 
the  area.)  The  current  war  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  local  fights  (in  this  case  along 
the  Suez  Canal  and  on  the  Golan  Heights) 
can  easily  engulf  the  entire  region  In  war. 
Few  expected  hostilities  to  resume  on  the 
present  scale. 

2.  Terrorism.  The  spectre  of  Lod  Airport, 
Munich  and  Khartoum  has  not  faded. 

3.  Neither  side  has  been  willing  to  com- 
promise enough  to  get  talks  started  and  each 
side  has  preconditions  in  any  talks. 

Israel's  precondition  Is  that  border 
changes  must  be  a  subject  of  negotiation  In 
any  peace  talks. 

The  Arabs'  precondition  Is  that  border 
changes  are  not  negotiable  or  a  subject  mat- 
ter for  peace  talks. 

4.  The  Intransigence  of  some  Arab  states, 
especially  Libya  and  Iraq,  and  their  opposi- 
tion to  peace  talks,  are  discouraging. 

5.  Some  Israelis  have  been  calling  recently 
for  annexation  of,  or  at  least,  greater  Israeli 
involvement  In,  and  ownership  of,  the  oc- 
cupied territories:  the  West  Bank,  Gaza, 
Sinai,  and  the  Golan  Heights.  Such  policies, 
if  they  become  law,  could  complicate  peace 
talk;. 

POSITIVE   FACTORS 

On  the  plus  side,  despite  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days,  there  are  the  following  factors 
which  are  helping  build  peace: 

1.  Hope  for  substantive  peace  talks  Is  not 
completely  lost  despite  the  current  hostili- 
ties. Egyptian  leaders,  involved  in  the  war 
now.  want  talks  to  start  .  .  .  that  is.  their 
own  conception  of  talks. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  once 
prominent  In  Egypt  with  over  15,000  military 
advisors.  Is  now  diminished  and  circum- 
scribed by  most  Arab  leaders  themselves.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  our  government  has 
had  several  contacts  with  Soviet  leaders. 
Whereas  in  1967,  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
been  promoting  confrontation,  today  it  is 
more  cautious. 

3.  Some  Israeli  economic  policies,  especi- 
ally the  open  bridges  policy  in  the  occupied 
territories,  have  created  a  new  and  Impor- 
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tant  dialogue  between  Palestinian  Arab  and 
Israeli. 

NEW  FACTOB 

The  October  1973  balance  sheet  for  the 
Middle  East  must  add  a  new  element  In  the 
Middle  East  equation:  our  growing  need  for 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  thorny  linkage  between  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  our  ac- 
cess to  Persian  Gulf  crude  oil  was  given  of- 
ficial sanction  by  President  Nixon  in  his  re- 
cent press  conference. 

King  Faisal,  a  long  time  friend  of  the 
United  States,  has  bluntly  warned  that  If  the 
United  States  does  not  become  more  even- 
handed  In  its  Middle  East  policy,  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  increase  production  to  help 
the  U.S.  meet  Its  fuel  needs.  Politicians  and 
diplomats  may  disagree  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  warning,  but  they  do  not  dis- 
agree on  the  close  relationship  between  our 
efforts  to  start  negotiations  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  the  oil  we  receive  from 
the  Mid-East. 

The  importance  of  the  Middle  East  in 
meeting  our  energy  needs  is  apparent: 

First:  For  the  near  future — perhaps  the 
next  two  decades— the  United  States  will 
have  to  Import  significant  quantities  of  fuel 
from  the  Middle  East.  Many  government  esti- 
mates suggest  that  by  1980,  we  may  have  to 
Import  as  much  as  50  percent  of  our  fuel 
needs,  with  a  vast  majority  of  those  imports 
coming  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  one  area 
of  the  world  today  with  surplus  production 
capacity.  This  situation  is  not  changed  by 
the  discoveries  either  in  Alaska  or  the  North 
Sea. 

Second :  Close  to  three-quarters  of  the  free 
world's  proven  reserves  are  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  well  over  one -half  of  the  Middle 
East's  reserves  belong  to  Persian  Gulf  lit- 
torals. Saudi  Arabia's  proven  reserves  alone 
are  almost  four  times  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Third:  Today,  two-thirds  of  the  oil  con- 
sumption of  Japan  and  western  Europe  and 
one-third  of  the  entire,  non-Communist 
world  production  of  oil  comes  from  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  By  1980,  three- 
fourths  of  the  requirements  of  Japan  and 
western  Europe  and  roughly  60  percent  of 
the  non-Communist  world's  requirements 
will  come  from  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  assuming  there  are  a  few  new  dis- 
coveries other  than  the  North  Sea  and 
Alaska. 

observations  on  world  energt  SrrDATION 

Based  on  this  Importance  of  Mid-East  oil, 
several  observations  are  warranted : 

First :  The  shift  from  a  buyer's  to  a  seller's 
market  for  oil  comes  at  a  time  of  exploding 
demand  in  the  West  for  more  oil  and  strident 
cries  from  the  Arabs  for  higher  prices  for, 
and  more  ownership  In,  their  national  re- 
sources. 

The  U.S. — wealthy  and  powerful  as  we 
are — finds  itself  in  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion of  being  dependent  upon  small.  Inde- 
pendent and  potentially  unstable  states, 
which  have  the  quantities  of  oil  our  gargan- 
tuan appetite  requires. 

Second:  A  national  energy  strategy.  If  de- 
veloped and  Implemented  promptly,  could 
substantially  decrease  U.S.  dependency  on 
Middle-East  oil  in  the  long  term,  perhaps  10 
years  from  now  or  toward  the  end  of  the 
1980's.  Despite  all  the  talk,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  enough  people  In  the  right  places 
are  Imbued  with  the  required  sense  of 
urgency. 

Third:  By  1975,  several  states,  including, 
among  others,  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
perhaps  Iraq,  could  hold  3  to  4  years  of  reve- 
nue In  their  national  treasuries,  giving  them 
the  ability  to  stop  or  reduce  the  flow  of  oil 
without  affecting  any  domestic  programs. 
The  present  storage  capacity  of  the  United 
States  is  almost  nil  and  Europe  can  store 
only  a  90-day  supply. 
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Fourth:  Barring  large,  new  discoveries, 
several  of  the  major  producers  In  the  Middle 
East  will  see  their  production  level  in  about 
a  decade,  perhaps  leading  countries  like 
Algeria,  Libya,  and  Kuwait  to  limit  produc- 
tion now.  Venezuela,  Indonesia,  and  Nigeria 
will  probably  be  In  the  same  situation.  With- 
out new  discoveries,  only  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iraq,  and  perhaps  Iran,  can,  with  certainty, 
increase  production  after  the  1980's. 

Fifth:  For  the  United  States,  the  annual 
costs  of  the  fuel  Imports  In  1980  could  be 
In  the  order  of  $70  billion,  some  of  which  may 
flow  back  to  the  United  States  through  the 
purchase  of  American  goods  and  services. 
Nonetheless,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  trade  deficits,  the 
prospects  of  huge  additional  cash  outlays  of 
this  magnitude  raise  potentially  serious  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems. 

POLICY    considerations 

Obviously,  then,  American  pollcv  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  nrofoundly  important  to  all 
Americans. 

Our  strategy  toward  the  Middle  East 
should  emphasize  these  features: 

First:  A  peace  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  Is  an  urgent  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  A  quick  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is 
probably  not  likely,  but  a  speedy  return  to 
the  ceasefire  and  some  movement  toward  a 
settlement  may  be  possible.  Any  settlement 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis themselves. 

The  Influence  of  the  U.S.  on  the  parties, 
and  especially  Israel,  Is  probably  not  as  great 
as  some  believe.  The  best  role  for  us  Is  to 
avoid  being  caught  in  the  middle,  and 
strive  to  serve  as  a  mediator. 

Peace  cannot  be  Imposed  from  the  outside, 
but  we  must  impress  upon  the  parties  our 
deep  desire  for  peace  and  urge  them  to  start 
serious  negotiations. 

Hopefully,  we  will  have  another  fragile 
ceasefire.  But  beyond  the  end  of  the  current 
fighting  Dr.  Kissinger  should  give  the  Middle 
East  priority  attention  and  press  Egypt,  Is- 
rael and  Jordan,  and  hopefully  Syria,  to  start 
peace  talks,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  soon 
after  Israel's  Knesset  elections  as  possible. 

We  have  some  new  players  at  the  State 
Department :  Dr.  Kissinger,  Ambassador  Ken- 
neth Keating  In  Israel  and  a  new  man,  as  yet 
undesignated,  going  to  Cairo.  With  these  new 
faces  and  with  fresh  ideas,  new  departures 
are  possible.  If  Kissinger  can  give  the  Middle 
East  map  the  attention  the  Vietnam  map 
got  last  year,  a  lot  could  be  accomplished. 

The  concept  of  a  time-related,  phased 
withdrawal  peace  plan  and  the  Idea  of  an 
American  guarantee  of  any  agreement  are 
topics  which  need  concerted  attention.  In 
such  a  plan,  Israel  might,  for  example,  con- 
cede the  return  of  all  of  Slnal  to  Egyptian 
sovereignty  the  moment  Egypt  signs  a  for- 
mal peace  with  her.  Israel  would  then  proceed 
to  withdraw  by  stages  over  a  period  of  years 
and  withdrawal  would  go  hand  In  hand  with 
a  defined  progression  from  formal  peace  on 
paper  to  actual  peace  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect and  normal  relations.  Withdrawal 
would  be  contingent  upon  such  a  progression 
defined  by  the  parties. 

Second:  The  development  of  a  coherent 
national  energy  strategy  Is  also  an  urgent 
national  priority.  Because  of  the  lead  time 
necessary  to  develop  new  energy  sources  and 
resources,  action  today  will  not  meet  our 
needs  for  another  five  to  ten  years. 

A  vigorous  domestic  energy  strategy  will 
make  less  difficult  our  problems  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  domestic  policy  must  aim  at 
self  sufficiency  as  a  nation  as  soon  as  feas- 
ible, with  a  faster  search  for  alternative 
sources  for  energy,  and  expanded  efforts  in 
exploration,  research,  and  conservation. 

Third :  We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
Arab  world,  specifically  to  the  more  moderate 
Arabs  friendly  to  the  United  States,  especial- 
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ly  those  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  will  Invar- 
iably disagree  with  them  on  many  Issues, 
but  a  new  tone  In  our  relations,  as  President 
Nixon  himself  recently  exhibited,  can  dem- 
onstrate a  concern  for  the  economl:  devel- 
opment of  the  Arab  world  and  acknowledge 
their  place  In  the  international  economy. 

The  U.S.  should  show  its  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  well  being  of  the  Palestinians 
by  assistance  to  those  who  remain  refugees 
and  by  remaining  open  to  contacts  with 
their  leaders,  particularly  those  on  the  West 
Bank. 

We  must  get  moving  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Our  policy  at  present  has  a  strong  military 
^avor,  emphasizing  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  In  particular.  Our  policy 
needs  to  be  more  comprehensive;  no  one 
component  will  guarantee  policy  success. 
Selling  sophisticated  weaponry.  Including 
Phantoms,  to  Persian  Gulf  states  could  have 
disastrous  consequences  if  we  fall  to  help 
with  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  these  countries. 

Our  diplomatic  and  commercial  represen- 
tation should  be  beefed  up.  Economic  mis- 
sions should  be  sent  out  to  these  states  to 
examine  thler  development  and  Investment 
needs  and  their  economic  plans. 

We  can  also  encourage  them  to  speed 
their  own  economic  development,  including 
diverilflcatlon  of  the  economy,  and  we  can 
sell  them  the  technical  assistance.  Ameri- 
can business  can  Join  in  their  efforts  at  de- 
velopment on  commercial  terms.  We  can  help 
them  find  Investment  opportunities  for  the 
excess  ca-h — the  so-called  "downstreams  in- 
vestments," like  Iran's  recent  gain  of  501, 
of  Ashland  Oils  refining  and  marketing 
operations  In  New  York.  Drawing  the  Arabs 
into  international  trade,  monetary  reform 
and  councils  will  make  them  more  responsi- 
ble. Effective  economic  policies,  combined 
with  attention  to  some  of  their  political 
concerns,  are  our  best  guarantees  that  these 
Arab  states  will  be  willing  to  help  us  with 
our  energy  problems. 

Fourth:  We  must,  of  course,  remain  com- 
mitted to  Israel's  survival,  and  her  deter- 
rent strength.  Her  strength  In  the  Middle 
East  in  the  long  term  depends  as  much 
upon  a  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict as  upon  her  military  power. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are,  I  suppose,  few  optimists  on  the 
Middle  East.  Nevertheles-s,  I  believe.  If  we 
keep  our  wits  about  us.  refuse  to  analyze 
the  difficulties  in  overly  simplistic  terms  (the 
choice,  after  all.  Is  not  really  an  adequate 
oil  supply  or  support  of  Israel),  and  act 
prudently,  we  can  vastly  reduce  our  difficul- 
ties, avoid  making  distasteful  choices,  and 
meet  the  challenges  presented  to  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 


SALUTE  TO  TEL  AVIV  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  a  unique  two-part 
program  that  will  take  place  at  the  Cen- 
tury Plaza  Hotel  in  los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  Sunday.  October  14 — a  program  that 
will  be  the  focal  point  of  a  worldwide 
celebration  of  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  University,  an  institution 
which  already  is  the  largest  educator  of 
the  college  youth  of  that  country. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Los  Angeles  will, 
on  that  particular  day,  be  "the  academic 
capital  of  the  world,"  a  statement  which 
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I  feel  is  not  out  of  place  in  light  of  the 
extraordinary  program  that  has  been 
arranged. 

The  first  part  of  the  celebration  will 
be  the  Tel  Aviv  University  Decennial 
Symposium,  the  theme  of  which  will  be 
"The  Present  and  Future  Goals  of 
Science."  Participants  in  this  impressive 
academic  gathering  will  be  scientists  and 
scholars  of  world  renown,  most  of  them 
winners  of  the  Nobel  Prize.  Indeed,  it  Is 
expected  that  there  will  be  more  Nobel 
Laureates,  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  attending  this  symposium  than 
have  ever  assembled  in  one  place,  at  one 
time,  for  a  single  cause.  These  learned 
academicians  will  deliver  papers  and 
conduct  panel  discussions  on  science, 
medicine,  peace  and  economics — matters 
of  vital  interest  to  all  concerned  persons 
in  today's  imcertain  world. 

The  importance  of  this  unusual  aca- 
demic event  is  further  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  co-sponsored,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Tel  Aviv  University, 
by  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

Following  the  day-long  symposium, 
the  Tel  Aviv  University  Decennial  Festi- 
val Dinner  will  take  place.  Expected  in 
attendance  are  distinguished  educators, 
public  dignitaries,  and  leaders  of  busi- 
ness, industry  and  community  afifairs. 
The  dinner  will  be  addressed  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Simcha  Dinitz,  Israel's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  by  our 
own  congressional  colleague,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

One  may  wonder  v/hy  the  Tel  Aviv 
University,  a  virtual  newcomer  to  the 
society  of  universities,  should  command 
such  attention  and  draw  to  its  decennial 
celebration  men  of  such  high  stature  in 
the  realm  of  science. 

The  reason  is  quite  simple.  Tel  Aviv 
University  has.  in  its  brief  history,  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  both  in  size  and  repu- 
tation because  it  is  "the  inevitable  uni- 
versity." By  this  I  mean  it  was  created 
by  the  urgent  need  of  Israels  most  popu- 
lated metropolitan  area  for  an  academic 
means  to  feed  the  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  cultural  requirements  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
community,  which  encompasses  almost 
half  of  the  population  of  Israel. 

In  the  first  10  years  of  the  university's 
career,  student  enrollment  has  expanded 
from  1.000  to  more  than  15.000.  Its  fac- 
ulty— which  includes  some  of  the  most 
respected  educators  in  the  world — has 
grown  from  211  to  more  than  2.400.  Its 
campus,  which  had  but  2  buildings  10 
years  ago.  now  has  a  complex  of  38  aca- 
demic structures,  with  additional  ones 
presently  under  construction. 

This  unique  institution  of  learning, 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Israelis 
as  "the  miracle  in  Tel  Aviv,"  now  has  15 
faculties  and  schools,  with  50  depart- 
ments and  research  institutes.  All  the 
major  disciplines  of  the  humanities  and 
sciences  are  covered  in  the  curriculums  of 
Tel  Aviv  University — from  mrdicine  to 
law,  from  history  to  art,  from  philosophy 
to  business  administration,  from  archae- 
ology to  zoology. 
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In  saluting  this  remarkable  institution, 
I  also  offer  tribute  to  Victor  M.  Carter  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  prominent  civic  and  phil- 
anthropic lender  ,who  serves  as  both 
chairman  of  the  international  board  of 
governors  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University  and 
as  president  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  University.  His  guidance  and 
creative  leadership  h".ve  been  principal 
moving  forces  in  advancing  this  citadel 
of  learning,  which  exemplifies  the  very 
spirit  and  vision  so  deservedly  attributed 
to  the  people  of  Israel. 

A  trained  mind,  for  Israel  and  for  all 
democratic  societies,  is  not  a  luxury,  but 
a  requisite  for  survival. 


REALISM   IS    A    COUNTRY'S   BEST 
FRIEND 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  time  since  1948,  a  combination 
of  Arab  States,  using  massive  military 
force,  has  sought  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  This  time  a  sneak  attack,  ala 
Pearl  Harbor,  was  their  modus  operandi. 
Waiting  until  the  Jews  were  at  prayer 
on  the  Yom  Kippur  holiday,  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  forces  plunged  across  frontier 
lines,  hoping  to  catch  Israel  unaware. 

Fortunately  for  the  Israelis,  they  had 
been  carefully  noting  Arab  troop  build- 
ups in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  surprise,  concentrated  attack.  It  is 
evident  that  Israel  notified  certain  coun- 
tries, apprising  them  of  the  situation. 
Let  it  be  noted  prominently  that  Israel 
chose  to  sustain  the  terrible  impact  of 
the  Arab  sneak  attack  rather  than 
launch  a  pre-emptive  first  strike.  As  a 
result,  the  Arabs  were  able  to  take  the 
military  initiative,  launching  their  as- 
sault at  both  times  and  places  of  their 
choice. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  Israel  paid 
a  heavy  blood  toll  for  her  forebearance. 
Professional  military  units  on  her  bor- 
ders sustained  the  full  impact  of  Sy- 
rian and  Egyptian  thrusts.  Israel's  cas- 
ualty list  is  long  and  heartrenderin??.  She 
knew  if  she  attempted  to  strike  at  those 
preparing  to  strike  at  her,  the  world  at 
large,  the  United  Nations  and  profes- 
sional Israel  haters  would  have  had  a 
field  day  at  her  expense.  So  to  prove  her 
point  that  she  would  not  commit  ag- 
gression. Israel  awaited  the  punch  that 
inevitably  arrived.  Never  before  has 
there  been  a  better  illustration  of  why 
Israel  needs  buffer  zones  between  her  ma- 
jor population  centers  and  Arab  armed 
forces.  Had  she  not  possessed  such  zones 
in  Sinai  and  on  the  Golan  Heights,  this 
sneak  attack  on  Yom  Kippur  would  have 
allowed  the  .Arabs  to  kill  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  innocent  people.  Israeli 
realism  has  allowed  that  nation  tc 
emerge  intact  because  of  her  insistence 
on  secure  borders. 

Armed  to  the  teeth  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  committed  to  all-out  war.  Syria 
launched    a    massive    aimored    assault 
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along  her  border  with  Israel,  concen- 
trating her  onslaught  on  the  Golan 
Heights  area.  We  are  informed  that  up- 
ward of  a  thousand  tanks,  all  made  in 
Russia,  were  utilized  in  this  snsak  attack. 

Egypt,  also  armed  fully  by  Moscow, 
launched  her  sneak  assault  in  the  Sinai 
area,  flinging  her  troops  across  water 
barriers  in  their  thousands.  Beset  on  both 
sides  by  such  surprise  attacks,  Israel  at 
least  frustrated  the  Arab  goal  of  a  Pearl 
Harbor  style  triumph.  Operating  on  in- 
terior lines,  calling  up  reserves,  and  using 
her  air  force  as  a  shield,  she  blunted  ini- 
tial onslaughts  while  preparing  deva- 
stating counterattacks  which  are  even 
now  sweeping  Arab  invaders  from  her 
territory. 

Even  United  Nations  observers  on  the 
scene  had  to  admit  it  was  not  Israel  who 
used  her  holiest  holiday  to  mount  the 
Pearl  Harbor  style  oflfensive.  Shortly, 
Israel  will  once  again  emerge  victorious, 
for  the  fourth  time  since  the  founding  of 
that  state.  And  once  again  her  enemies 
will  come  out  of  their  holes,  seeking  to 
take  from  her  diplomatically  what  she 
has  gained  at  the  price  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  her  finest  young  men.  That  effort 
must  be  frustrated. 

In  1948,  when  Israel  was  founded,  the 
fledgling  state  agreed  to  accept  and  abide 
by  the  U.N.  partition  plan.  Scorning  such 
a  compromise,  the  day  Israel  declared 
her  independence  as  a  nation,  the  Arabs 
launched  an  attack  by  five  separate 
anni:'s  of  five  different  nations  upon  her. 
Fighting  against  astronomical  odds, 
Israel  prevailed,  earning  her  nationhood 
on  the  battlefield.  The  survivors  of  Hit- 
ler's ovens  had  created  their  own  coun- 
try in  spite  of  consistent  efforts  by  Great 
Brit  sin  to  aid  the  Arabs. 

In  1956.  surrounded  by  a  hostile  Arab 
world  whDs?  emotions  were  being  or- 
chestrated into  a  hymn  of  hate  by  Nasser, 
Israel  once  again  fought  for  her  exist- 
ence. France  and  England,  interested 
only  in  preserving  their  financial  stake 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  fought  with  her,  only 
to  withdraw  their  support  in  the  pinch. 
We  put  enough  American  pressure  on 
Israel  to  make  her  withdraw,  giving 
Nasser  a  new  lease  on  political  life. 

In  1967.  Arab  nations  tried  once  again 
to  anniliilate  Israel,  using  Russian  weap- 
ons and  influence  to  the  utmost.  We  all 
know  what  a  devastating  defeat  the 
Arabs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  tiny 
Jewish  State. 

Todav  v.e  witness  yet  another  atttempt 
to  snufT  her  out,  again  aided  and  abetted 
b:'  the  Soviet  Union.  In  each  situation, 
the  United  Nations  has  slipped  further 
away  from  reality,  fairness,  and  impar- 
tiality, degenerating  instead  into  a  pro- 
Arab  foram  where  Jews  can  obtain  no 
Justice. 

Now  the  United  Nations  is  again  seek- 
ing to  win  for  the  Arabs  what  they  have 
been  denied  in  battle.  By  political  fraud 
the  so-called  international  organization 
is  seeking  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  in 
place,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing Syrian  and  Egyptian  troops  to 
remain  where  they  are.  I  do  not  believe 
Israel  will  for  one  instant  tolerate,  much 
less  heed  the  call  of  that  body. 

Here  is  the  fact  of  reality :  Dead  Israeli 
•oidiers  and  fliers,  perished  in  defense  of 
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their  country,  foully  assailed  for  the 
fourth  time  in  less  than  30  years.  The 
United  Nations  has  never  admitted  that 
the  Jews  have  a  grievance.  The  United 
Nations  has  never  recognized  the  vile 
stain  of  international  Arab  terrorism. 
The  United  Nations  has  never  admitted, 
much  less  tried  to  do  anything  about, 
Russian  anti-Semitism.  Why,  then, 
should  Israel  heed  even  one  syllable  of 
the  U.N.'s  babblings  and  one-sided 
efforts? 

Here  at  home  we  have  seen  and  heard 
in  recent  days  that  Israel  is  at  fault  in 
the  so-called  energy  crisis.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  A  series  of 
critics  have  come  from  hiding,  all  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  do  something 
about  the  nasty  Israeli  habit  of  self- 
defense.  Certain  groups  devoid  of  per- 
spective have  assailed  the  Jewish  State 
for  persisting  in  surviving.  Some  political 
figures  had  joined  in  the  battle  against 
her,  finding  it  convenient  to  call  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  and  concessions  in  the 
face  of  Arab  oil  blackmail. 

Rather  than  seeking  out  programs  of 
conservation  and  exploitation  of  energy 
alternatives,  these  voices  called  for  Is- 
rael's retreat  through  use  of  U.S.  leverage 
upon  her.  Fortunately  for  such  pro-Arab 
critics,  they  do  not  have  to  face  the 
armed  forces  of  their  clients  and  friends. 
I  shudder  to  contemplate  the  thought 
of  the  United  States  being  dependent  in 
any  way  whatsoever  on  the  Arab  States. 
They  have  proved  themselves  treacher- 
ous and  totally  cynical.  Agreements  mean 
nothing  to  them.  Violence  is  their  only 
alternative  when  political  solutions  are 
even  temporarily  frustrated.  Future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  would  curse  and 
revile  us  if  we  were  to  allow  their  futures 
to  be  mortgaged  to  the  Arabs  over  oil. 
Certainly  there  is  no  reason  under  the 
sun  for  the  United  States  to  undermine 
the  coiu-ageous  Israelis  for  the  sake  of 
massive  continued  profits  of  a  few  major 
oil  companies. 

On  one  side  are  the  Arabs,  filled  with 
hate  and  armed  by  the  Russians.  Allied 
with  them  are  the  major  oil  companies, 
obsessed  with  extracting  even  more  huge 
profits  from  a  helpless  American  consum- 
ing public.  The  United  Nations  completes 
the  unholy  alliance,  seeking  to  justify 
any  Arab  atrocity  against  the  Jews.  Led 
by  third  world  nations  who  hate  the 
United  States,  who  will  place  its  im- 
primatur on  any  action,  no  matter  how 
debased,  which  will  gain  ground  for  the 
Arabs.  France  and  England,  hungry  for 
Arab  mimitions  business  and  seeking  to 
protect  oil  investments  in  the  Middle 
East,  will  also  continue  to  do  the  bidding 
of  this  power  bloc. 

Israel  depends  on  the  United  States 
for  assistance  and  international  support. 
We  must  continue  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  her.  She  deserves  our  help  at 
this  critical  time.  We  can  and  must  act 
to  prevent  the  U.N.  from  saving  the  Arabs 
from  the  worst  consequences  of  their  des- 
perate military  adventurism.  Even  the 
Russians,  digusted  by  this  recent  throw  of 
the  dice,  have  said  little,  anticipating 
the  outcome.  Let  this  country  but  stand 
fast  and  the  Israelis  will  do  the  rest.  They 
do  not  need,  nor  have  they  ever  asked  for, 
American  personnel. 
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Finally,  let  the  apologists  h»re  at  home 
for  the  Arabs,  who  have  villified  Israel 
so  viciously  in  past  months,  be  revealed 
for  what  they  are.  Two  categories  are 
discernible.  First  are  the  bitter-end 
enemies  of  the  Jewish  State.  These  are 
voices  condemning  Israel  as  an  evil 
merely  because  she  exists.  They  speak  of 
evenhandedness.  Israeli  ags^ressiveness 
and  the  "unfair  treatment"  accorded 
the  Arabs.  Then  there  is  the  new  type  of 
radical  intellectual,  dead  on  campus  but 
thriving  in  the  media,  who  peddle  the 
anarchist  thought  which  views  the 
Western  World  as  inherently  corrupt. 
Hoping  for  destruction  of  all  Western 
institutions  so  their  new  order  can  be 
constructed  on  its  ruins,  they  see  no 
wrong  in  the  so-called  third  world,  lump- 
ing Arab  States  with  the  latter  and  Israel 
with  the  West. 

Such  spokesmen  see  only  Arab  ref- 
ugees and  not  Jewish  ones.  They  be- 
moan Andrei  Sakharov  but  have  no  feel- 
ings for  the  Jews  of  Russia.  They  call  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  conquered  ter- 
ritories without  referring  to  how  Israel 
came  into  their  possession;  by  military 
victory  after  the  Arabs  began  yet  an- 
other war  in  1967.  And  in  a  few  weeks, 
they  will  undoubtedly  commence  excus- 
ing this  latest  atrocious  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  Jews  while  they  were  at  prayer. 
The  media  featuring  their  mouthings, 
which  range  from  calling  Israel  a  Nazi- 
style  state  to  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
tax  exemption  for  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  should  at  least  make  them  docu- 
ment many  of  their  highly  irresponsible 
charges. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  note  that  Pharoah 
lives,  and  that  once  again  he  has  been 
brought  low  by  those  he  sought  to  de- 
stroy on  the  Lord's  Day. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OV    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
country  approaches  its  200th  anniver- 
sary, we  can  remind  ourselves  of  the 
great  men  who  formulated  the  constitu- 
tional freedoms  we  now  enjoy. 

On  Jime  15,  1776,  George  Mason,  a 
Virginia  statesman  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  composition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  stated: 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty. 

Mason,  along  with  many  of  our 
Foimding  Fathers,  believed  that  in  or- 
der to  preserve  and  maintain  a  demo- 
cratic society,  we  must  guarantee  our 
people  freedom  of  the  press.  We  must 
safeguard  this  precious  liberty  for  our- 
selves, our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  It  is  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  know,  through  the  means 
of  the  press,  the  whole  truth,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant  it  may  be.  And,  thus, 
the  duty  of  a  news  reporter  is  to  print 
the  f£u:ts  honestly  and  without  restraint. 

This  week  has  been  designated  as 
"Newspaper  Week,"  to  recognize  those 
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individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the 
American  press.  For  this  reason,  I  enter 
into  the  Record  an  article  concerning 
freedom  of  the  press  by  Albert  Blank  of 
the   Philadelphia   Evening   Bulletin. 

The  article  follows: 
Press    Freedom  :     The    People's    First    Line 
OF  Defense 
(By  Albert  Blank) 

The  approach  of  this  nation's  200tb  anni- 
versary In  1976  reminds  us  of  the  foresight 
of  the  men  who  made  the  concept  of  a  free 
press  a  foundation  of  this  free  country. 

The  concept  of  a  free  press  was  laid  down 
before  the  American  revolution  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam BlacKstone  as  follows: 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  Is  Indeed  essential 
to  the  nature  of  a  free  state,  but  this  con- 
sists In  laying  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publication,  and  not  In  freedom  from  cen- 
sure for  criminal  matter  when  published." 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  some  had  a 
fear  of  democracy  as  well  as  a  fear  of  despat- 
Ism.  The  best  cure  they  found  that  disposed 
of  these  fears  was  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  which  was 
Incorporated  Into  the  First  Amendment. 

James  Madison  drafted  the  First  Amend- 
ment: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  in  order 
that  the  people  may  have  sufRclent  Informa- 
tion to  participate  Intelligently  as  self-gov- 
erning members  In  a  democratic  order. 

Thomas  Jefferson  cautioned  us  when  he 
said  "Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost." 

The  American  press  sees  Itself  as  not  only 
having  a  constitutional  right  to  print.  It  also 
has  a  duty  to  print  which  means  seeking 
out  Information  that  bureaucrats  may  or  may 
not  want  to  divulge. 

In  this  schizophrenic,  nviclear  era  the 
spokesmen  for  sanity  should  be  the  calm 
Journalistic  voices,  but  In  spite  of  the  un- 
happlness  with  our  society  the  press  owes  the 
people  absolute  Intellectual  honesty. 

It  must  continue  to  tell  them  how  It  Is. 
painful  as  It  may  be  for  them  as  well  as 
the  press.  If  given  the  truth  the  people  c.in 
be  c'epended  upon  to  meet  any  national 
crisis. 

The  great  point  Is  to  bring  people  the 
truth.  Public  oDlnlon  based  on  misinforma- 
tion will  put  our  country  Into  great  trouble. 
The  truth  can  be  like  a  sleeping  giant,  slow 
to  rouse,  but  magnlflclent  In  Its  strength.  In 
arriving  at  the  truth  the  press  should  not 
Inflame  the  public  purposely,  but  neither 
should  It  lull  the  public  Into  a  false  sen.>;e  of 
security.  Our  press  Is  not  a  tenant  of  political 
power  and  that  is  why  almost  nothing  goes 
on  In  government  that  Is  not  examined,  re- 
examined, plumbed,  analyzed,  guessed  about, 
criticized  and  caricatured  by  the  media.  All 
this  affects  the  American  people,  as  It  should. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  necessarily 
arcept  it  as  revealed  truth. 

The  virtue  of  liberty,  and  the  ground  on 
which  we  may  best  Justify  our  belief  in  it. 
Is  that  It  will  tolerate  errors  in  order  to  serve 
the  truth. 

The  liberty  exercised  by  the  press  belongs 
to  the  people  and  not  the  press  alone. 

The  Jailing  of  reporters  for  refusing  to  re- 
veal their  sources  does  not  mean  sui  end  to 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  tradition  of  cou- 
rageous reporting  Is  done  in  the  knowledge 
that  reporters  are  willing  to  suffer  for  It.  Not 
special  legal  protection  but  their  ethics  and 
inlnclples  have  kept  them  from  revealing 
sources.  To  each  reporter,  there  is  a  sacred 
commandment:  never  violate  a  confidence. 
When  he  accepts  the  Information  for  his 
story  and  assures  his  sources  anonymity,  he 
Is  bound  by  that  commandment.  To  yield 
would  be  an  act  of  surrender  of  a  free  press. 
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Consistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  people's  right  to  know,  the  press 
should  continue  with  pride  to  state  that  It 
will  not  reveal  Its  sources,  and  damn  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  publics  esteem  of  the  press  will  never 
decline  as  long  as  the  press  never  loses  Its 
faith  or  esteem  In  Itself. 

There  Is  no  other  Institution  In  American 
life  as  deliberately  open  to  criticism  as  the 
press.  It  prints  columns  of  attacks  upon  It- 
self by  Its  opponents  as  well  as  Its  letters  to 
the  editors  In  which  It  gives  the  readers 
views  more  space  than  Its  own  opinions.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Porum  publishes  four 
columns  of  the  readers'  views  leaving  two 
columns  for  their  own  views  on  Its  unique 
editorial  page.  The  Phoenix  (Arizona)  Re- 
public devoted  a  full  page  opposite  Its  edi- 
torial page  to  the  views  of  the  readers  on  a 
controversial  freeway  Issue. 

The  sins  of  a  careless  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
scientist  can  long  remain  out  of  the  public 
eye.  but  the  sins  of  Inept  Journalism  are 
flaunted  before  the  public  Instantly,  and  get 
Instant  reaction  when  they  come  out  In 
print.  The  American  people  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  soldiers  of  the  press  who  put 
their  band  In  the  flre  covering  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  for  the  perseverance  they 
employed  to  make  this  country  aware  of  Its 
unseemly  political  behavior. 

The  newspaper  today  Is  more  than  a  me- 
chanical recorder  of  news.  It  Is  becoming  a 
moral  and  Intellectual  institution  with  a 
creed,  a  mission,  and  dedication. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  Importance  of  a  free  press.  The 
term  has  almost  become  a  platitude.  Lest 
we  forget,  however,  many  so  called  platitudes 
are  facts,  and  this  Is  the  case  with  our  free 
press.  Without  such  an  Institution,  freedom 
Itself  would  be  on  Its  way  out  of  our  lives. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR    OF    THE 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
each  month  the  Monthly  Calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  October 
Calendar  of  Events  follows: 

October  at  the  SMrrnsoNiAN 

Tuesday.  2.— Exhibition:  Orchids.  Twenty- 
five  paintings  of  orchids  by  James  P.  Walford 
of  Great  Britain.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
through  November  30. 

Wednesday,  3. — Free  film  theatre:  The  Peo- 
ple's Commune — how  China  has  reached  self- 
sufficiency  In  agriculture  for  the  600  million 
people  who  work  the  land:  8  or  9  in  the  Morn- 
ing— post  cultural  Revolution  Ideas  as  applied 
to  education.  First  program  in  a  seven-film 
series  on  China,  narrated  by  Felix  Greene  for 
BBC-TV.  12:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

Thursday.  4. — Creative  screen:  The  Ceramic 
Arts.  Four  films  on  potters  and  pottery-maJc- 
Ing.  Ladi  Kwali — a  six-day  visit  to  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area  of  this  Internationally 
renowned  Nigerian  potter;  The  Ceramic  Art 
of  the  Natzlers — the  work  and  philosophy  of 
Oertmd  and  Otto  Natzler:  Raku  and  Three 
Potters — a  definition  of  Raku.  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  three  young  potters;  Maria,  Potter 
of  San  Ildefonso — a  new  film  of  Maria 
Martinez,  famous  Pueblo  potter  now  In  her 
90's.  Shown  In  conjunction  with  the  current 
exhibition  Form  and  Fire:  Natzler  Ceramics 
1939-1972.  Program  to  be  repeated  Oct.  5.  18. 
19.  Complete  showings  at  11  a.m.,  12:45  p.m. 


Special  8  p.m.  program  Oct.  4  only.  The  Ren- 
wlok  Gallery. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  People's  Commune 
and  8  or  9  in  the  Morning.  Repeat.  See  Octo- 
ber 3  for  details. 

Friday.  5. — Creative  screen:  The  Ceramic 
Arts.  Repeat.  See  October  4  for  details. 

Saturday.  6.— Museum  lecture:  Smith- 
sonian— Stamp  Collector's  Mecca.  Speaker: 
Reldar  Norby.  Associate  Curator.  Division  of 
Postal  History.  10:30  a.m..  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  auditorium. 

Sunday.  7. — Performance:  Nation.  Howard 
University  drummers  and  dancers,  present 
an  afternoon  of  music,  poetry,  film  and  dance. 
2  p.m..  Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum. 

Wednesday.  10. — Free  film  theater:  Self- 
Reliance — China's  decentralized  Industry 
and  local  small-scale  technical  enterprises; 
The  People's  Army — the  development  of  an 
army  that  is  far  more  than  an  army.  BBC-TV 
films  narrated  by  Felix  Greene.  12:30  p.m.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 

American  Aviation  Historical  Society: 
Monthly  meeting  and  program  8  p.m..  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  Conference 
Room.  Public  Is  Invited. 

Thursday,  11 — Free  film  theatre:  Self-re- 
liance: The  People's  Army.  Repeat.  See 
October  10  for  details. 

Oriental  art  lecture:  The  Art  of  Aqa  Riza. 
Speaker:  Professor  Anthony  Welch,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia.  8:30  p.m..  The  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art.  First  program  In  the  Freer 
Gallery's  21st  annual  series  of  Illustrated 
lectures.  Exhibition  galleries  open  at  6  30 
p.m.  prior  to  the  lecture. 

Friday.  12.— Exhibition:  American  Glass 
Now.  A  nationwide  invitational  selection  of 
100  contemporary  glass  sculptures  from  more 
than  60  top  glass  craftsmen.  The  exhibition 
marks  the  completion  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  American  studio  glass  movement — de- 
signer and  craftsman  being  the  same  per- 
son— and  includes  the  work  not  only  of  some 
of  thp  founders  of  the  movement,  such  as 
Domlnlck  Lablno  and  Han-ey  Littleton,  but 
also  the  Innovative  and  advanced  work  of  a 
second  generation.  The  Henwlck  Gallery, 
through  December  3. 

Saturday.  13. — Mugeum  lecture;  Time  Cap- 
sule 1776:  The  Continer.tal  Gondola  "Phil- 
adelphia" Speakers:  Dr.  Philip  K  Limde- 
berg.  Curator  and  Howard  P.  Hoffman, 
Museum  Specialist,  Division  of  Naval  His- 
tory. 10:30  a.m..  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  auditorium. 

Sunday.  14. — Films:  Chine~^e  Firedrill.  by 
Win  Hlndle:  Airplane  Glue,  I  Love  You. 
Howard  Lester:  Take-Off,  Gunvor  Nelson; 
Cinetude  II,  Keith  Rodan;  The  Insects,  Jim- 
my Murakoml.  5:30  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates.  $.75  mem- 
bers; $1.25  non-members:  $1  students.  Call 
381-5157  for  ticket  Information. 

Discussion:  The  African  Liberation  Move- 
ment: What  Lies  Ahead?  Coordinated  by 
Vincent  Vera  of  Antloch  College.  3  p.m., 
Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum. 

Mondav,  15. — Audubon  lecture:  Life  on  an 
Oceanic  Rock,  by  Carl  Buchheister.  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  Using  color  slides.  Mr.  Buchheister 
will  discuss  his  three  decades  of  research  on 
the  arctic  tern,  puffin,  elder  duck,  and  nu- 
merous other  native  birds,  animals  and  plant 
life  of  remote  Matlnlcus  Island  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Audubon  Nat- 
uralist Society  and  the  sAilthsonlan  Resi- 
dent Associate  Program.  5:30  and  8:30  Balrd 
Auditorium.  Natural  History  Building.  $1.50 
members:  $2.50  nonmembers.  Tickets  also 
available  for  children  and  for  the  seven- 
lecture  series.  October  through  April  Call 
381-5157  for  reservation  Information. 

Wednesday.  17. — Lunchbox  forum:  Shen- 
andoah (ZR-1)  Saga.  Informal  discussion 
led  by  Tom  Hook.  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 12  noon.  Room  449,  Smithsonian 
Institution  "Castle"  Building. 
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Free  film  theatre:  One  Nation,  Many  Peo- 
ples— the  60  million  people  living  In  China 
who  are  ethnically  not  Chinese;  A  Great 
Treasurehouse — the  revolution  In  Chinese 
medicine.  BBC-TV  films  narrated  by  Felix 
Greene.  12:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

Thursday  18. — Creative  screen;  The  Ceram- 
ic Arts.  Repeat.  See  October  4  for  details. 

Free  film  theatre:  One  Nation,  Many  Peo- 
ples: A  Great  Treasurehouse.  Repeat.  See  Oc- 
tober 17  for  details. 

Friday  19. — Creative  screen:  The  Ceramic 
Arts.  Repeat.  See  October  4  for  details. 

Exhibition:  The  Spanish  Connection: 
Prints  from  NCFA  Workshops  in  Madrid  and 
Barcelona.  Fifty  color  and  black-and-white 
creations,  the  fruits  of  a  prlntmaking  work- 
shop that  traveled  to  Spain.  Most  of  the  ar- 
tists were  Spanish  art  professionals  experi- 
menting with  a  new  media.  Part  of  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts'  Office  of  Ex- 
hibits Abroad,  the  workshop  also  toured  fif- 
teen other  countries  In  Eurcpe.  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Creative  Prlntmaking  in  Action— a 
graphic  done  by  all  22  participants — Is  also 
exhibited  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  December  2. 

Percepilon  series  6:  Earlc  Brown  in  con- 
cert. One  of  America's  leading  avant-garde 
composers  and  currently  Artist-ln-Resldence, 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  Baltimore. 
Md.  8  p.m.,  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  His- 
tory Building  $5.50  general:  $5  Resident  As- 
sociates. $4  students,  senior  citizens.  Call 
381-5395  for  reservations.  Sponsored  bv  the 
Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

Saturday  20.— Music  from  Marlboro:  First 
program  in  the  ninth  annual  series  of  Marl- 
boro music-making.  Selections  by  Boccherlnl. 
Brahms  and  Schumann  performed  by  violin- 
ists Plna  Carmlrelli  and  Michelle  Makarskl; 
vloUsts  Phlllpp  Naegele  and  Nennle  Hansen; 
cellist  Peter  Rejto,  and  pianist  Lydia  Arty- 
mlw.  5:30  p.m.  $5  general;  $4  students.  Re- 
maining concerts  March  2.  April  6.  1974.  Se- 
ries tickets  also  available.  Call  381-5395  for 
reservations.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

Museum  lecture:  New  Images  1839-1973: 
Reviving  Early  Photographic  Processes. 
Speaker:  David  Haberstlch,  Assistant  Cura- 
tor. Division  of  Photography.  10:30  a.m.. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  auditor- 
ium. 

Stories  of  Africa:  A  program  of  the  cere- 
monies and  arts  and  crafts  of  Africa,  with 
masks.  Instruments,  songs,  and  dances.  Dayo 
Adeyemi.  a  Nigerian  student  from  Howard 
University,  will  tell  stories  of  the  Yoruba  and 
Ashantl  of  Nigeria  and  Ghana.  11  a.m..  Mu- 
seum of  African  Art.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Resident  Associates.  $2  members,  $3 
non-members.  Call  381-5157  for  reservation 
Information. 

Sunday  21. — Jazz  heritage  concert:  Horace 
Silver  Quintet.  The  noted  pianist-composer 
and  his  quintet  Inaugurate  the  second  season 
of  Jazz  concerts  sponsored  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Division  of  Performing  Arts.  Balrd  Audi- 
torium, Museum  of  Natural  History.  Free 
Workshop — 4:30  p.m.;  Concert — 8  p.m.,  $4.50 
general:  $4  Resident  Associates;  $3  students 
and  senior  citizens.  Reservations  required  for 
either  workshop  or  concert.  Call  381-6526. 

Films:  Tom  DeWltt;  Corridor,  Standlsh 
Lawder;  Yin-Yang,  Peter  Spoecker;  Water- 
smith,  WUl  Hlndle;  Grateful  Dead,  Robert 
Nelson.  5:30  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Resident  Associates.  $.75  members; 
$1.25  non-members:  $1  students.  Call  381- 
6157  for  ticket  Information. 

Monday  22. — Exhibition:  Triumphing  over 
Disability:  200  Years  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine in  the  United  States.  Principles  of  re- 
habilitation and  methods  of  treatment  are 
outlined.  Related  films  and  lectures  will  be 
presented  Fridays,  12:30-2  p.m.  In  the  audi- 
torium. Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Tuesday  23. — 100th  birthday  celebration  of 
Dr.  William  D.  Coolldge,  eminent  leader  in 
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radiology  who  paved  the  way  for  medical  use 
of  X-ray.  Slide-talks  and  related  objects  will 
be  shown.  Participants:  Dr.  Dale  Trout,  col- 
league and  associate  of  Coolldge;  Dr.  Lloyd 
E.  Hawes.  Professor  of  Radiology,  Georgetown 
University  and  Radiology  Chief.  Harvard 
Community  Health  Plan;  and  Richard  Wolfe, 
Rare  Books  Librarian,  Harvard  Medical  Li- 
brary. 2  p.m  ,  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing auditorium. 

Wednesday  24  —Free  film  theatre:  Friend- 
ship First,  Competition  Second — the  excel- 
lence of  Chinese  athletes  shown  from  ping- 
pong  to  gymnastics.  Pinal  film  In  this  BBC- 
TV  series  narrated  by  Felix  Greene.  12:30 
p.m.,  History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. 

Thursday  25.— Lecture:  Victorian  London: 
Life  and  Architecture.  Speaker:  Jane  Faw- 
cett.  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Victorian 
Society  m  England  and  founder  of  the  Vic- 
torian Society  of  America.  8  p.m..  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associate  Pro- 
gram. $1.50  members;  $2.60  non-members. 
Call  381-5157  for  further  Information. 

Free  film  theatre:  Friendship  First,  Compe- 
tition Second.  Repeat.  See  October  24  for  de- 
tails. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club:  Monthly 
meeting  and  program.  Room  43.  Natural  His- 
tory Building.  8:15  p.m.  Public  Is  welcome. 
For  further  Information,  contact  the  Smith- 
sonian Division  of  Mollusks.  381-5604. 

Friday  26.— Exhibition:  Robert  Loftin 
Newman  (1827-1912).  Some  80  paintings  and 
25  drawings  comprise  the  first  major  exhibi- 
tion on  Newman  in  31  years.  Newman  was  a 
painter  of  small  canvases  on  literary  and  re- 
ligious themes,  and  is  considered  a  wonder- 
ful colorlst.  Many  of  his  paintings  are  varia- 
tions of  the  Mother  and  Child  theme,  both 
religious  and  secular.  The  exhibition  was  or- 
ganized by  Marchal  E.  Landgren.  Visiting 
Scholar  at  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts.  Through  January  5. 

Friday,  26 — Bruce  Balllle:  A  retrospective 
festival.  Three-day  film  festival  begins.  See 
box.  other  side. 

Films:  Kevin  Is  Four — a  four-year-old  boy 
learns  to  use  an  artificial  arm  and  leg;  So 
They  May  Walk — the  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny 
method  of  treating  polio  victims  In  the  1950's. 
Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences 
In  conjunction  with  the  current  exhibition 
Triumph  Over  Disability.  12:30-2  p.m..  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology  auditorium. 
Other  films  will  be  shown  each  Friday  at  the 
same  time. 

Saturday.  27— Museimi  lecture:  Uniforms 
of  the  U.S.  Army— 1832-1902.  Speaker:  Don- 
ald E.  Kloster,  Assistant  Curator.  Division  of 
Military  History.  10:30  a.m..  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  auditorium. 

Sunday,  28 — Concert:  Movement  Space 
and  Sound  m  Interaction:  A  performance. 
by  the  Conr:?mporary  Music  Porum.  Experi- 
mental moveable  concert  of  modern  chamber 
music  designed  to  exploit  various  aspects  of 
space  In  a  large  museum.  Performed  In  three 
areas.  Granite  Gallery — John  Felice's  An 
American  Ceremony,  for  unaccompanied 
clarinet,  played  by  Stephen  Bates;  Lounge 
Gallery— Russell  Woollens'  Quartet  for  Clar- 
inet, Flute,  Oboe  and  Bassoon,  performed  by 
Mr.  Bates,  fiutist  Al  Glfford,  oboelst  Don 
Hemer  and  a  bassoonist;  Lincoln  Gallerj' — 
Ulf  Grahn's  Percussion  and  Wind  Instru- 
ment Piece.  Seating  is  limited  in  each  area: 
persons  attending  are  urged  to  bring  cush- 
ions for  floor  seating.  Free.  2  p.m.  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Tour  discussion:  Barney  Coleman,  former 
special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  discusses  his  collection  on  loan  as 
part  of  the  Africa:  Three  Out  of  Many  ex- 
hibit. 2  pjn.  Anacostla  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum. 

Monday.  29 — Lecture  discussion:  African 
Traditional  Religions:  A  Comparative  Study, 
by  Nana  Kwabena  Brown.  7  p.m.  Anacostla 
Neighborhood  Museum. 
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SERIES    EVENTS 

I  Sponsored  by  Smithsonian  Resident 
Associates! 

Both  series  and  individual  tickets  are  avail- 
able. Call  381-5157  for  further  information. 

The  Women's  Movement.  Eight  distin- 
guished women  involved  in  the  movement 
discuss  the  psychological  effects  of  discrim- 
ination in  law,  the  Eo.ual  Rights  Amendment, 
minorities  in  the  movement  and  other  con- 
temporary Issues.  Oct.  4,  Betty  Friedan;  Oct. 
11.  Catherine  East;  Oct.  18.  aJn  O'Reilly;  Oct. 
23,  Cong.  Shirley  Chisholm;  Oct.  30.  Cong. 
Martha  Griffiths.  8  p.m.  Series  continues  Into 
Nov. 

Luncneon  talks  with  museum  directors. 
Oct.  17,  William  R.  Tyler,  Director.  Dum- 
barton Oaks;  Oct.  24.  Marvin  S.  Sadlk,  Direc- 
tor, National  Portrait  Gallery.  Each  pro- 
gram $11.50  members;  $12.50  non-members. 
Buffet  and  cocktails  included.  Series  ex- 
tends into  November. 

Bruce  Balllle:  A  retrospective  festival.  Oct. 
26-28.  Three-day  festival  of  the  avant  garde 
films  of  BaiUie.  with  introductions  and  dis- 
cussions by  the  filmmaker.  4  and  8  p.m.  each 
day. 

Ballet — Discussion  performance.  Led  by 
George  Gelles.  dance  critic.  Evening  Star- 
News  Oct.  15  Lecture:  Ben  S.evenson.  Direc- 
tor. National  Ballet:  Oct.  22  Screening:  A 
Dancers  World.  The  dance  of  Martha  Gra- 
ham. Considered  the  best  film  on  dance. 
Oct.  29  Performance:  Jan  VanDyke.  dancer 
choreographer  performs  and  discusses  her 
technique.  8  p.m.  $12  members,  $16  non- 
members. 

Performing  arts  informal  discussions.  Oct. 
3,  Martin  Pelnsteln.  Director  of  Performing 
Arts,  Kennedy  Center,  and  Oliver  Smith.  Di- 
rector. American  Ballet  Theatre.  Oct.  17. 
Otto  Premlnger,  renowned  producer  and  di- 
rector. Oct.  31,  George  Abbott,  Director  of 
Pajama  Game  and  many  other  Broadway 
hits.  Series  continues  into  December.  $25 
members,  $30  non-members. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Steam  Engines.  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
1-2:30  p.m.  1st  fioor. 

Machine  Tools.  Wednesday  through  Fri- 
day, 1-2  p.m.  1st  fioor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving — Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

Printing  an4,  Typefounding.  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday.  2-4  p.m.,  3rd  floor. 

Musical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  Instruments,  and  American 
folk  Instruments,  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 3rd  floor.  1:30  p.m.  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days— keyboard;  Wednesdays — lute  and  gui- 
tar; Thvu-sdays — folk. 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Mechani- 
cal and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday 
through  Friday,  1  p.m.,  2nd  floor.  As  part  of 
this  exhibit,  excerpts  from  musical  films  are 
shown  continuously  as  follows: 

Sept.  27-Oct.  3:  Highlights  from  Disney 
films  II. 

Oct.  4-10:  Highlights  from  MGM  Musicals. 

Oct.  11-17:  Highlights  from  Disney  films  I. 

Oct.  18-24;  MGM  Musicals. 

Oct.  25-31 :  Disney  films  n. 

DOMESTIC   STUDY  TOURS 

For  further  details  write  Mrs.  Kilkenny, 
Room  106-SI,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  D.C.  20560. 

Sea  and  Shore  Laboratory:  Oct.  11-18. 

Louisiana  Plantation  Architecture:  Novem- 
ber 2-8 

Big  Cypress  Swamp  and  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park:  Nov.  11-18. 

Hawaii  Islands:  Jan.  17-31.  1974. 

Sturbridge  Village,  Massachusetts:  Jan.  25- 
27.  1974. 

Bafa  California  Whale  Observation  Cruise: 
Feb.  4-11,  1974. 
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PtrPPET    THEATRE 


Arts  and  Industries  Building 

Patchwork — an  original  anthology  of  chil- 
dren's songs,  poems  and  stories  performed  by 
the  puppets  and  people  of  Allan  Stevens  and 
Company.  Wednesdays-Fridays.  10:30,  11:30 
a.m..  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  11:00  a.m., 
12:30  and  2:30  p.m.  Admission:  $1.25  chil- 
dren or  adults;  $1  Smithsonian  Associates: 
75  cents,  groups  of  25  or  more.  For  reserva- 
tions call  381-5395.  Tickets,  as  available,  will 
be  sold  at  the  time  of  performance.  No  holi- 
day performance. 

R.\DIO     SMrrHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion's many  activities,  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WOMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  ( 103.5 » 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
October: 

7th — Exploring  Natural  History.  A  talk 
with  Porter  Kler,  new  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  The  World  of 
Coral  Reefs,  described  by  Smithsonian  bot- 
anist Raymond  Fosberg. 

14th — New  Perceptions  in  Music.  A  conver- 
sation with  Earle  Brown,  Internationally  rec- 
ognized contemporary  composer  and  con- 
ductor. 

21st — Hammarskjold,  the  Man.  A  look  at 
the  late  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— an  "austere  and  enigmatic  man."  with 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Rajeshwar  Dayal.  who 
were  among  Hammarskjold's  closest  associ- 
ates. 

28th — Concert.  Judith  Norell.  harpsichord, 
and  Bruce  Brewer,  tenor,  performing  music 
of  Jean-Phlllppe  Rameau  and  Andre  Cam- 
pra. 

EXPERIMENT  ARIUM 

Experimental  prototype  of  the  Spacearlum 
that  will  open  in  1976.  Demonstration  show 
simulates  an  Apollo  launch,  explains  the  dif- 
ferent colors  of  stars,  describes  pulsars  and 
shows  an  Imaginary  quasar  on  the  edge  of 
the  universe.  Half-hour  demonstrations — 
Monday  through  Friday,  4:30  p.m.;  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  11  a.m..  12  noon.  1.  2,  3  and 
4  p.m.  This  is  a  developmental  facility  and  a 
testing  ground  for  new  effects.  Shows  may  be 
cancelled  for  revisions  or  reprogrammlng.  To 
verify  schedule,  call  381-6264. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
annoiuacements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Dial-A-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

HOURS 

(Open  7  days  a  week) 

Arts  and  Industries  Building.  F^eer  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  The  Renwick  Gallery.  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Building — 10  a.m.-5:30 
p.m. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum — 10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  1-6  p.m. 
weekends. 

National  Zoo  Building — 9  a.m.-6  p.m.  Be- 
ginning October  28.  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED—PART X 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
attempt  to  bring  to  public  attention  ob- 
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jections  raised  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  who  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  confirmation  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  have  been  clobbered 
by  some  newspapers  as  employing  unfair 
tactics  motivated  by  unworthy  purposes. 
Here  is  how  the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
Times  characterized  my  involvement  in 
its  editorial  "Shades  of  McCarthy"  of 
August  19,  1973: 

Shades  op  McCarthy 

He  calls  his  crusade  to  block  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt from  a  Job  as  undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  fight  for  national  security.  But 
U.S.  Rep.  John  Ashbrook.  R-Ohlo.  Is  using 
McCarthylte  tactics  and  undermining  trade 
policies  that  make  national  security  more 
likely. 

Ashbrook  opposes  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Sonnenfeldt,  a  staff  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  on  Ideological 
grounds.  The  Ohio  Republican  thinks  the 
U.S.  should  live  in  spheres  of  antagonism 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Sonnen- 
feldt. on  the  other  hand,  assisted  foreign 
affairs  adviser  Henry  Kissinger  In  opening 
trade  agreements  with  both  nations. 

The  tactics  are  some  of  the  dirtiest  In  the 
book:  A  national  security  investigation  to 
assess  Sonnenfeldfs  loyalty — long-esta'o- 
Ushed  through  year's  of  national  service. 

Vague,  groundless  and  stale,  the  known 
charge  Is  that  Sonnenfeldt  leaked  sensitive 
Information  to  the  press  while  working  for 
the  State  Department  In  1954.  Making  the 
charge  Is  an  old  McCarthy  ally.  Otto  Otepka, 
who  later  was  fired  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  opening  personnel  files  to  members 
of  Congress. 

A  confessed  McCarthy  admirer,  Ashbrook 
uses  the  shabby  Otepka  charges  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  conduct  a  full-scale  investigation 
I'.ito  Sonnenfeldfs  entire  government  service. 
The  chosen  vehicle  for  this  witch-hunt:  The 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

Laced  with  Innuendo  and  character  assas- 
sination. Ashbrook's  Investigation  thrives 
upon  nebulous  and  vicious  charges.  As  In 
the  case  of  Ashbrook's  mentor.  McCarthy, 
these  assaults  on  the  Integrity  of  loyal  offi- 
cials ultimately  frustrate  and  cripple  the 
process  of  foreign  policy.  They  must  not  suc- 
ceed. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  analysis  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  case  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  newsweekly.  Human  Events, 
which  in  its  issue  of  August  25,  1973, 
took  the  trouble  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  matters  involved  in  the  Sonnenfeldt 
issue. 

The  article  follows: 
Why  the  HoLotrp  on  Sonnenfeldt? 

Rep.  John  Ashbrook  (R.-Ohlo).  who  chal- 
lenged President  Nixon  in  the  Republican 
primaries  last  year.  Is  coming  under  flre  from 
the  liberal  community  for  blocking,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  the  confirmation  of  a  key 
architect  of  detente  with  the  Communist 
superpowers.  The  man  Ashbrook  has  man- 
aged to  stop  Is  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  a  prin- 
cipal deputy  to  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
Presidents  chief  foreign  policy  adviser. 

The  conservative  Ohloon.  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  Internal  Security,  Is  looking  into 
several  charges  against  Sonnenfeldt,  Includ- 
ing accusations  that  he  grievously  violated 
U.S.  security  by  leaking  top  secret  Informa- 
tion to  Israeli  diplomats. 

The  White  House  nominated  Sonnenfeldt 
as  under  secretary  of  the  Treasury  four 
months  ago.  Scarcely  a  household  word,  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  It  last  week,  the 
46-year-old  Sonnenfeldt  played  a  major  role 
In  the  Administration's  opening  up  of  rela- 
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tlons  with  Peking  and  In  reaching  a  series 
of  new  accommodation  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Treasury  spot.  Sonnenfeldt  would 
be  in  a  crucial  position  to  help  shape  the 
Administration's  plans  for  Increasing  East- 
West  trade  and  for  establishing  a  new  inter- 
national monetary  system  that  would  include 
Communist  nations. 

Sonnenfeldfs  detente  views  alone  have 
made  him  suspect  among  the  remaining  Cold 
Warriors  who  stUl  sit  In  the  Congress.  Since 
May  15.  Kissinger's  deputy  h.  ;  been  under- 
going a  grilling  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  has  be«n  holding  hearings  on 
his  nomination,  for  his  role  In  the  Russian 
wheat  deal. 

Sonnenfeldt  has  admitted  to  playing  a 
major  part  In  that  transaction.  In  which  the 
U.S.  extended  the  Soviets  a  half-bllUon  dol- 
lars worth  of  credit,  granted  them  $300  mil- 
lion In  subsidies  and  caused  a  domestic 
American  fooi  shortage  that  sent  prices  sky- 
rocketing. 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.-Va.)  asked  Sonnen- 
feldt if  It  was  necessary  "to  let  Russians  buy 
our  wheat  with  our  money  and  then  pay 
them  with  a  subsidy  for  doing  It."  Sonnen- 
feldt conceded  that  this  had  been  the  result 
and  replied  that.  In  hindsight,  the  size  of 
the  sale,  which  caused  food  shortages  In  the 
United  States,  may  have  been  a  mistake.  But 
Sonnenfeldt  claimed  a  lack  of  expertise  on 
grain  prices,  grain  supplies  and  their  eco- 
nomic Impact,  a  posture  which  has  prompted 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  wonder  whether  Sonnenfeldt 
should  be  placed  In  a  key  Treasury  post  deal- 
ing with  East- West  trade. 

Yet  Sonnenfeldfs  position  on  Red  trade 
matters  Is  not  all  that  concerns  the  senators. 
What  many  of  them  seem  even  more  worried 
about  are  the  charges  that  have  been  aired 
about  Sonnenfeldt  before  Rep.  Richardson 
Preyer's  (D.-N.C.)  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

Since  Sept.  23,  1970,  the  subcommittee  has 
been  conducting  an  Investigation  of  loyalty 
and  security  programs  as  they  apply  to  fed- 
eral civilian  employes.  Sonnenfeldfs  case 
had.  In  fact,  become  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  subcommittee,  particularly  to  Rep.  Ash- 
brook, as  far  back  as  1971. 

In  recent  weeks  the  subcommittee  has 
heard  from  Otto  Otepka,  a  former  State  De- 
partment employe,  in  connection  with  Son- 
nenfeldfs alleged  security  violations.  Otepka 
has  oeen  working  closely  with  Ashbrook  on 
the  Sonnenfeldt  case  and  on  security  mat- 
ters In  general. 

Otepka  has  a  broad  background  in  se- 
curity. He  was  employed  by  the  State  De- 
partment from  June  15,  1963.  until  June  29. 
1969.  During  a  substantial  portion  of  that 
time,  he  occupied  the  positions  of  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Evaluations,  Office  of  Security;  and 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Security.  Between 
June  30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1972,  Otepka 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board.  During  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  he  had  a  battle  royal  with 
the  department  when  It  substantially  re- 
laxed security  requirements. 

The  subcommittee  heard  Otepka  in  execu- 
tive session,  primarily  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  over-all  security  problems  facing  gov- 
ernment but  also  to  find  out  some  of  the 
particulars  In  the  Sonnenfeldt  controversy. 
Though  Human  Events  does  not  know  what 
Otepka  said  behind  closed  doors,  Otepka,  In 
a  sworn  affidavit  which  be  furnished  to  Sen. 
Carl  Curtis  (R.-Neb.),  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  has  already  revealed 
part  of  the  picture  as  he  knows  It.  In  his 
affidavit,  Otepka  said : 

"While  In  the  Department  of  State,  I  be- 
came aware  of  an  official  Investigation  of 
Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  undertaken  by  the 
Office  of  Security  In  or  about  1955  on  the 
basis  of  Information  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
was   providing   classified  data   obtained    by 
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him  through  his  position  In  the  depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research  to 
certain  Individuals  In  the  public  media  in 
violation  of  the  security  standards  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  State. 

"The  Investigation  established  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  had  furnished  Infor- 
mation without  authority  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  press  despite  specific  prohibitions 
applicable  to  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence Research  that  were  necessary 
owing  to  the  sensitivity  of  that  bureau's 
operations. 

"No  disciplinary  action  was  taken  against 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  by  management,  despite  the 
serious  nature  of  his  offense.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  public  issue  about  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  methods  by  the  State  De- 
partment In  cc.  roboratlng  the  offenses  In 
question. 

"Subsequently,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  re- 
assigned to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  of  the  Department  of  State 
when  he  could  not  be  approved  under  secu- 
rity standards  established  and  enforced  by 
the  United  States  Joint  Intelligence  Board 
for  access  to  certain  highly  sensitive  data 
that  was  required  for  his  position  in  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research.  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt was  deemed  ineligible  because  of 
his  propensity  for  leaking  classified  Informa- 
tion and  because  he  was  not  a  native-born 
Citizen. 

"During  I960  another  Investigation  was 
undertaken  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  when  It  was 
revealed  that  he  was  providing  classified  or 
otherwise  nonpublic  Information  obtained 
by  virtue  of  his  official  position  to  persons 
outside  the  Department  of  State  who  were 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon 
as  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  most  explosive  information  concerning 
Sonnenfeldt.  however,  is  expected  to  be  told 
to  the  subcommittee  after  the  August  re- 
cess by  Stephen  A.  Koczak,  a  career  U.S. 
diplomat.  Koczak,  who  also  had  his  disputes 
with  the  State  Department,  Is  now  director  of 
research  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employes,  the  largest  union  of  fed- 
eral employes  In  the  United  States. 

Koczak  Is  expected  to  tell  the  subcommit- 
tee that  in  1958  both  he  and  Sonnenfeldt 
were  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search In  the  State  Department.  This  branch 
had  access  to  documents  with  the  highest 
security  classification.  Including  classified 
Information  from  the  Pentagon,  the  CIA  and 
the  National  Security  Agency.  At  some  point 
during  the  year,  both  Koczak  and  Sonnen- 
feldt were  Invited  to  the  home  of  an  Israeli 
diplomat. 

On  this  occasion.  Koczak  was  stunned 
when  he  overhead  Sonnenfeldt  divulge  to  the 
Israelis  In  precise  detail  some  of  Washing- 
ton's most  closely  guarded  secrets.  Koczak 
is  known  to  have  said  that  this  was  the  "most 
serious  breach  of  security  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life."  By  disclosing  what  he  knew,  said 
Koczak.  Sonnenfeldt  had  compromised  the 
VS.  diplomatic  code  system  and  our  armed 
forces. 

Koczak  reported  the  security  breach  to  the 
FBI  at  the  time.  When  the  FBI  reported  the 
matter  to  the  State  Department  so  the  de- 
partment would  help  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  possibly  prosecuting  Sonnenfeldt. 
the  department,  according  to  Otepka,  "re- 
fused to  declassify  the  documents  from 
which  the  Information  was  derived,  on  the 
ground  that  a  public  trial  would  Impair  re- 
lations with  the  country  Involved.  This  Judg- 
ment nullified  further  administrative  ac- 
tion." 

That,  In  effect.  Is  the  case  against  Son- 
nenfeldt. Sonnenfeldt  has  denied  the  thrust 
of  the  major  charges,  and  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz  has  stressed  In  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Ashbrook  that  Sonnenfeldt  has  under- 
gone various  FBI  Investigations  and  that 
"On  April  4,  1973.  the  White  House  Person- 
nel Office  was  advised  that  the  Security  Office 
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had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  nomi- 
nation from  a  security  standpoint."  But 
Shultz  also  said  there  had  been  no  "person- 
nel security  investigation  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  the  depart- 
ment did  not  review  any  other  Investigation." 
So  there  the  Sonnenfeldt  case  rests  for 
now.  Ashbrook  Is  not  saying  Sonnenfeldt  Is 
guilty.  He  Is  only  saying  tjiat  grave  charges 
have  been  leveled  by  various  persons  agalrust 
Sonnenfeldt  and  that  he  would  like  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  them.  And  unlike  the  Water- 
gate committee.  Ashbrook  and  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  are  conducting  their 
Investigation  behind  closed  doors. 

Ashbrook  Defends  Self  Against  New  York 
Times 

Angered,  by  Rep.  John  Ashbrook's  (R- 
Ohio)  probe  of  the  Sonnenfeldt  affair,  the 
New  York  Times  went  after  the  Ohloan  with 
a  vengeance  last  week.  In  a  testy  editorial, 
the  Times  proclaimed  that  Watergate  "has 
now  permitted  a  1973  revival  of  the  Joe  Mc- 
Carthyism  of  the  early  1950s  |  In  the  view  of 
the  Times,  McCarthy  was  a  smear  artist].  An 
Ohio  Republican.  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Is  currently  assuming  McCarthy's  unsavory 
role,  with  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  as  his  intended 
victim.  The  charge:  leaking  classified  Infor- 
niatlon  to  the  press  as  long  ago  as  1954  when 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  a  Stat^  Department  re- 
searcher." 

The  fairness  of  the  Times'  editorial  can 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  It  never  mentions 
the  far  more  serious  charges  leveled  against 
Sonnenfeldt  by  Otto  Otepka.  the  State  De- 
partment's former  chief  of  security,  and 
Stephen  Koczak.  a  career  diplomat  (see  arti- 
cle above) . 

The  Times'  response  brought  this  lively  re- 
ply from  Ashbrook: 

"I  am  appalled  that  the  New  York  Times 
considers  the  propaganda  climate  of  Water- 
gate so  favorable  to  Irresponsible  reporting 
that  It  has  launched  a  scurrilous  attack  on 
me  In  connection  with  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee's  investigation  into  the 
Federal  Civilian  Loyalty-Security  Program. 

"In  Its  August  16  editorial  on  'The  Sonnen- 
feldt Case.'  the  Times  alleges  that  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  'Watergate  White 
House  horrors'  to  produce  a  '1973  revival  of 
the  Joe  McCarthylsm  of  the  early  1950s.'  The 
editorial  distorted  the  facts  which  I  had  sup- 
plied previously  to  David  Binder,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter. 

"I  find  especially  offensive  the  editorial 
comment  that  a  'Republican,  Rep.  John  M. 
Ashbrook.  Is  currently  assuming  McCarthy's 
unsavory  role,  with  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  as  his 
intended  victim.  The  charge:  leaking  classi- 
fied information  to  the  press  as  long  ago  as 
1954  when  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  a  State  De- 
partment researcher.' 

"This  editorial  Is  a  typical  New  York  Times 
orchestration  of  "facts'  distorted  so  as  to 
smear  congressional  investigations  of  per- 
sonalities whom  the  New  York  Times  wishes 
to  protect.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  case  became  a 
matter  of  special  concern  to  me  during  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  hearings  In 
1971.  long  before  his  name  was  submitted  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion as  under  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Our 
committee  normally  would  have  finished  this 
Investigation  months  before  his  nomination. 
The  only  reason  our  Investigation  was  de- 
layed was  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
dilatory  by  more  than  a  year  In  confirming  a 
critical  fact  concerning  a  prime  witness  In 
this  case: 

"Finally,  after  further  inquiry  by  me,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  confirmed  that  the  FBI  had 
communicated  vrtth  a  State  Department  dip- 
lomat. Stephen  A.  Koczak.  who  was  prepared 
to  give  testimony  under  oath  that  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt delivered  top  secret  information,  in- 
cluding military  planning,  to  a  foreign  power. 

""Mr.  Koczak  Is  now  director  of  research  of 
the    American    Federation    of    Government 
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Employes.  AFL-CIO,  the  largest  unloi  of 
federal  employes  In  the  United  States.  Pre- 
viously he  was  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  for 
nearly  20  years  with  the  State  Department 
and  served  In  Budapest.  Hungary,  Tel  Aviv. 
Israel,  and  Berlin,  Germany. 

"As  director  of  research  of  AFOE,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  movers  seeking  to  re- 
form the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system 
to  assure  that  Foreign  Service  Officers  are  not 
dismissed  or  penalized  because  of  Irrespon- 
sible allegations.  Including  security  and  suit- 
ability Issues,  made  against  them  either 
within  the  government  or  by  private  persons. 
His  testimony  before  Sen.  Fulbrlght  on  be- 
half of  the  AFGE  Is  considered  the  most 
comprehensive  statement  made  to  date  on 
this  subject. 

"'Largely  because  of  the  fact  which  I  dis- 
covered In  reviewing  State  Department  per- 
sonnel practices  denying  due  process  to  Its 
employes,  both  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike.  I  Introduced  a  bill  as  far  back  as  1968 
providing  statutory  safeguards  to  Foreign 
Service  personnel  assuring  that  they  could 
defend  themselves  against  allegations  and 
charges  by  Invoking  all  the  guarantees  of  due 
process,  Including  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination  of  their  adversaries. 

"Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  clear  that 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  Is  mendacious 
and  irresponsible  and  has  ulterior  purpwses. 
One  of  these  is  to  coerce  President  Nixon  to 
put  pressure  on  the  U.S.  Senate  to  rush 
through  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
before  all  the  facts,  delivered  under  oath, 
are  written  Into  the  record  by  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee. 

"Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  who  Is  now  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  on  assignment  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  obviously  would  have  been 
one  of  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  Introduced  but  which  the 
State  Department  opposed.  I  assure  the  New 
York  Times  that  our  hearing  on  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt will  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  that 
motivated  the  Introduction  of  my  bill. 

•In  light  of  these  facts,  it.  is  Ironic  that 
the  New  York  Times  has  selected  me  as  Its 
special  target  in  Its  efforts  to  advance  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldfs  nomination  by  accusing  me  of 
'wltchhuntlng.' 

"When  the  New  York  Times  published  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  It  claimed  it  was  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

"When  the  New  York  Times  demands  the 
release  of  the  President's  privileged  tapes. 
It  claims  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

"However,  when  I  ask  for  pertinent  Infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  Congress'  right  to 
know,  the  New  York  Tiines  calls  it  'witch- 
hunting.'  " 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  September  28,  1973,  the  Delta 
Farm  Press  did  a  feature  article  on  a  man 
whose  contributions  to  agriculture  are 
well  known.  B.  F.  Smith  is  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Delta  council  and 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  fo/  many 
years. 

B.  P.  is  almost  as  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington as  he  is  in  Mississippi.  If  a  legis- 
lator needs  to  know  how  a  particular  bill 
will  aCfect  cotton,  B.  F.  Smith  is  the  man 
to  call.  He  has  advised  some  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  this  Nation  and  always 
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stands  ready  to  share  his  vast  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
tribute  to  B.  F.  Smith  with  my 
colleagues : 

B.  p.  SMrTH — "Mr.  Cotton" 

Benjamin  Franklin  Smith,  possibly  more 
than  any  other  person,  has  been  performing 
a  type  of  economic  acupuncture  on  Delta 
agriculture  for  more  than  25  years. 

If  the  name  Is  not  familiar,  try  B.  P.  Smith, 
executive  vice-president  of  Delta  Council, 
headquartered  on  the  grounds  of  the  Delta 
Branch  Experiment  Station  at  Stonevllle. 
Miss. 

A  colorful  cardboard  mobile  hanging  from 
the  celling  of  his  office  admonishes  the  visitor 
to  "Think  cotton.  Wear  It.  Boost  It.  Live  U." 

And  let  no  one  say  that  B.  F.  Smith  doesn't 
do  that,  and  more. 

GREAT  POTENTIAL 

"This  Is  the  greatest  area  In  the  United 
States."  he  said,  "and  I  sometimes  think  that 
the  potential  In  our  Delta  Is  so  great  that 
we  don't  fully  realize  It."  Although  cotton  Is 
of  paramount  Importance,  Smith  necessarily 
sees  the  18  Delta  and  part  Delta  counties 
served  by  the  council  In  total  terms  of  agri- 
culture business,  transportation  and  Indus- 
try. 

Smith  was  virtually  molded  for  his  Job. 
He  was  Delta  born,  bred  and  educated.  He 
grew  up  In  Glendora.  Miss.,  attended  high 
school  at  Greenwood  and  Delta  Junior  Col- 
lege at  Moorhead.  In  1939,  he  received  his 
B.S.  degree  In  biological  science  at  Delta 
State  College. 

MZLTPART   SERVICE 

About  the  only  times  he  has  left  his  native 
state  for  any  lengthy  period  has  been  to  per- 
form graduate  work  In  school  administration 
at  Peabody  College  In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and 
spent  nearly  four  years  In  the  military 
service. 

He  was  In  Army  and  Air  Porce  ordinance 
and,  for  a  Delta  resident,  some  thirty  months 
m  the  frigid  Aleutian  Islands  wasn't  really  to 
his  liking.  Coming  home  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  Smith  taught  school  In  Jackson  and 
later  served  a  short  stint  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  a  training  officer. 

He  had  kept  his  eye  on  the  workings  and 
growth  of  Delta  CouncU,  which  had  been 
formed  back  In  1935,  and  when  he  was  ap- 
proached for  the  Job  of  assistant  manager  of 
the  organization  in  1947,  he  Jumped  at  the 
chance. 

UNFORGETTABLE    TIME 

Smith  remembers  that  first  year  for  Its 
somewhat  historic  significance.  "That  year, 
we  were  to  have  President  Harry  Truman  as 
featured  speaker  at  our  Spring  annual  meet- 
ing," he^-ecalled.  "Truman  couldn't  come  at 
the  last  minute  and  sent  Dean  Atchison,  at 
that  time  under-secretary  of  state.  In  his 
talk.  Atchison  enunciated  the  principles  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  as  more  or  less  a  trial  bal- 
loon on  the  audience.  Needless  to  say.  there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  national  publicity  coming 
out  of  that  meeting." 

In  1957,  Smith  became  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Delta  Council.  He  has  continued  to 
obtain  top-filght  speakers  for  which  the 
Council  has  become  famous,  including  Alan 
B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  Apollo  14  commander;  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun,  director  of  development 
operations  for  the  Army's  Ballistic  MlssUe 
Agency;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
and  a  host  of  governors,  congressional  leaders 
and  others. 

CREDITS    PEOPLE 

But  Smith  absolutely  refuses  to  take  any 
credit  for  the  success  of  Delta  Council.  "This 
organization  Is  completely  unique,"  he  says. 
"There's  nothing  else  like  It  In  the  country. 
We're  concerned  with  every  phase  of  the 
economy.  It's  an  organization  symbolized  by 
highly  motivated,  dedicated  people  willing  to 
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put  not  only  their  funds  but  themselves  Into 
the  work." 

"We  try  In  Delta  Council  to  develop  leaders 
by  taking  young  men  and  bring  them  Into 
the  framework  of  the  group  toward  eventual 
full  leadership." 

COUNCIL    STRUCTtTRE 

And  there's  plenty  for  them  to  do.  There 
are  some  fifteen  groups  which  Smith  calls 
"action  commltftes"  comprising  the  total 
structure  of  Delta  Council.  They  Include  the 
agricultural  committee,  farm  policy,  live- 
stock, soil  conservation.  Delta  cotton  quality 
Improvement  committee,  fiood  control,  farm 
labor,  water  resources,  advisory  research,  edu- 
cational policy,  forestry,  ginning  Improve- 
ment, press  and  radio,  women's  committee 
and  the  highway  Improvement  committee. 

"Our  progress  has  not  been  monumental," 
Smith  contends,  "but  we  like  to  feel  it  has 
been  progressive  and  steady.  We  like  to  think, 
for  instance,  that  Delta  Council  played  a  big 
part  In  obtaining  funds  for  Mississippi's  re- 
cent $600  million  highway  program." 

INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT 

"We've  expanded  our  industrial  develop- 
ment department  Into  a  full-time  effort."  he 
said,  "even  though  we've  been  engaged  In 
sudh  a  program  since  1957.  And  while  there 
has  been  no  spectacular  success  In  this  area, 
there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  Jobs  and 
payrolls"  . 

Current  figures  show  that  since  1957  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  payrolls  in  the  18-county  area  with  an 
additional  20,000  jobs  created. 

Smith  places  fiood  control  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  Delta  Council  activity.  "We 
spend  considerable  effort  in  this  area,"  he 
said.  "Flood  control  and  Interior  drainage  Is 
Imperative  to  Delta  welfare.  And  I  think  that 
the  efforts  to  secure  necessary  action  have 
paid  big  dividends.  The  flood  control  com- 
mittee has  provided  the  framework  for  Intell- 
igent and  coordinated  action  to  Insure  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  an  area  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  fiood 
control  facilities." 

EXPERIMENT    STATION 

The  Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station  at 
Stonevllle  Is  pi  -jed  in  high  esteem  by  Smith. 
"We  work  consistently  to  assure  that  these 
facilities  have  the  tools  and  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  do  the  jcb."  he  said.  "This  station  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  In  the  world 
and  we  must  continually  work  at  both  state 
and  national  levels  to  make  certain  It  re- 
mains In  that  position.  It  Is  a  vital  link  In 
our  agricultural  economy." 

And  Smith  uses  the  Experiment  Station  as 
a  prime  example  of  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tive spirit  of  Delta  people  In  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  area.  "The  station  was  started 
by  farmers,  themselves.  In  1914  who  put  up 
the  money  to  create  the  research  facility," 
he  said. 

LEGISLATIVE    StTPPORT 

When  he's  asked  how  much  time  he 
spends  In  Washington,  Smith  laughs.  But  one 
gets  the  Idea  that  the  nation's  capita]  Is  a 
second  home  for  him  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  when  there  Is  agricultural  or  other 
pertinent  legislation  pending.  He's  probably 
as  well  known  In  the  offices  of  many  of  the 
major  government  agencies  as  a  veteran  con- 
gressman. 

Delta  Council  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
consideration  of  agricultural  problems  con- 
cerning the  Delta  and  the  Mid-South  as  a 
whole.  It  promotes  agricultural  programs 
with  a  primary  objective  of  protecting  the 
competitive  position  of  the  area's  agriculture. 
And  It  befalls  the  responslbUlty  of  B.  P. 
Smith  and  current  Council  leaders  to  be  on 
hand  In  Washington  to  look  out  for  the 
fanner's  interest  In  these  important  policy 
matters.  Many  of  the  good  clauses  of  present 
and  past  farm  legislation  can  be  attributed 
to  the  efforts  and  expertise  of  B.  P.  Smith 
and  Delta  CouncU  leadership. 
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ACTIVE  JOB 

A  glance  at  his  dally  calendar  gives  some 
Insight  Into  the  frantic  pace  the  Delta 
Council's  chief  executive  officer  must  follow. 
In  fact.  It  Is  so  full  and  extends  into  such 
lengthy  hotirs.  he  carries  it  in  his  coat  pock- 
et for  Instantaneous  referral.  "About  the 
only  thing  I  regret."  he  said,  "is  that  I  don't 
get  to  spend  enough  hours  at  the  Catfish 
Point  Hunting  Club."  Smith,  like  any  true 
Delta  native,  loves  his  hunting  and  fishing. 
But.  then,  he  somehow  makes  time  for  his 
church  work  where  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Leland,  Miss.,  Methodist 
Church,  a  member  of  the  local  Lions  Club 
and  member  of  the  inter-alumni  council  for 
Delta    State    College,    among    other    things. 

He  married  his  wife,  Mary  Alice,  in  1941 
and  they're  obviously  proud  of  their  son, 
James,  who  holds  a  PhD  In  entomology  and  is 
doing  environmental  entomology  research 
work  at  the  USDA  Cotton  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Stonevllle  and  daughter  Leila  Elaine 
who  Is  married  and  teaches  kindergarten  In 
Leland.  "It's  nice  to  have  the  whole  family 
right  In  town,"  he  admits. 

Smith,  after  more  than  a  quarter  century 
with  Delta  Council  doesn't  boast  a  real  phi- 
losophy about  his  work  Rather,  he  likes  to 
put  It  Into  more  simple  terms : 

"People  are  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
Delta  CouncU,"  he  said.  "It's  a  unique  com- 
munity Interest.  Our  Delta  is  Just  one  big 
community,  tied  together  with  the  common 
Interest  of  agriculture,  flood  control  and  all 
these  things.  People  in  the  Delta  have  a  long 
history  of  cooperating  together  for  a  common 
goal." 

"And  this  area  Is  something  special  In  that 
people  know  each  other.  Distance  Is  no  bar- 
rier. The  young  people  grow  up  visiting  with 
one  another,  from  county  to  county,  and  all 
this  makes  us  Just  one  big  community." 

Smith  places  three  things  of  paramount 
Importance  to  the  Delta  community,  In  this 
order: 

(1)  "Levees,"  he  said.  "That's  first.  With- 
out protection  from  the  Mississippi  River. 
the  area  would  obviously  be  flooded  and  rele- 
gate us  back  to  swamplands." 

(2)  "The  Delta  Branch  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  USDA  research  faclUtles  are 
second.  This  station  was  started  by  farmers 
and  has  been  a  consistent  leader  in  provid- 
ing them  the  technical  knowledge  that  has 
been  of  so  much  Importance  to  the  success 
of  oui  .igrlcultural  economy." 

(3)  "And  I  would  place  Delta  CouncU  in 
this  top  three  because  It  has  been  Delta 
CouncU  which  has  provided  the  very  ef- 
fective medium  through  which  agricultural, 
business  and  professional  people  can  work  to- 
gether   to    solve    common    problems." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  Delta 
Council's  contributions  to  the  area  in  dollars, 
but  It  has  provided  a  foundation  for  new 
economic  gains  which  could  not  have  other- 
wise been  enjoyed. 

And  although  Benjamin  Franklin  Smith 
gives  credit  to  the  people  of  the  Delta,  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  the  people  of  the  Delta 
believe  that  he  has  meant  something  unique- 
ly special  for  them  as  helmsman  of  Delta 
Council. 


\ 


COST  OF  LIVING  COUNCIL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
in  a  letter  to  the  President,  I  called  for 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  Dr.  John 
Dunlop  and  the  necessary  restructuring 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

In  my  letter  I  stated  that,  "the  Cost  of 
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Living  Council,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  John  Dunlop,  has  established  a  pro- 
gram of  price  controls  so  ill  conceived 
and  ill  planned  that  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent gas  retailers  are  facing  economic 
ruin  and  this  Nation's  capacity  to  in- 
crease its  production  of  food  and  fiber 
has  already  been  severely,  and  I  fear, 
irreparably  damaged." 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  which 
not  only  illustrates  the  terrible  injustice 
and  harm  that  has  befallen  America's 
small  businessmen  because  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council's  program,  but  also 
bears  testament  that  this  situation  is 
much  more  than  just  an  economic  ques- 
tion. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
letter  in  the  Record  : 

ROLLA    STANDARD    SERVICE,    INC., 

RoLLA,  Mo..  September  25,  1973. 
Representative  Richard  Ichord 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Gentlemen;  On  Sept.  20th  at  9  a.m. 
Amoco  Oil  Company  raised  my  cost  on  gaso- 
line 9/ 10c  per  gallon.  The  law  says  I  cannot 
raise  my  pump  price.  On  top  of  the  price 
rollback  which  I  had  to  make  when  Phase  IV 
went  into  effect,  this  lack  of  profit  situation 
has  become  intolerable. 

Someone  needs  to  listen,  so  I'll  be  brief. 

All  of  my  savings,  work  and  time  Is  In- 
vested In  my  business.  I  used  to  be  proud  of 
it.  but  I'm  not  any  more.  I  feed  my  family 
and  Intend  to  educate  my  boys  from  this 
business.  You  people  or  the  President  or  big 
government  or  someone  Is  taking  this  from 
me.  and  you  don't  have  the  right  to  do  It! 

The  oil  companies  are  going  to  get  com- 
plete control  of  all  the  service  stations  In 
the  country.  One  more  price  raise  will  do  It. 
Is  this  what  you  want? 

The  talk  of  a  "pass-through  "  price  increase 
Is  not  going  to  handle  the  problem.  "Big- 
Brother"  government  has  to  get  Its'  hands 
out  of  the  economic  manipulation  of  prices, 
wages,  profits,  margins,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Gen- 
tlemen, competition  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  do  these  things!  (I  feel  like  I'm 
trying  to  explain  something  to  my  little 
boys  which  they  don't  understand  and  con- 
sequently are  not  listening.) 

The  President  has  been  granted  too  much 
power,  and  he  is  being  political  and  irre- 
sponsible. It  Is  up  to  you  elected  representa- 
tives to  revoke  the  economic  authority  he  Is 
using  so  carelessly. 

The  sounds  you  hear  around  the  country 
are  not  Just  fun  and  games,  and  neither  Is 
the  rate  of  dealer  turn-over  in  the  service 
station  business.  If  you  don't  believe  me. 
why  not  try  to  operate  a  station  yourself  and 
see  whether  you  can  make  it. 

The  problem  with  this   Is  that  too  many 
of  us  A-Ul  be  bankrupt  by  the  time  It  is  being 
recognized  that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
We  need  help  right  now ! 
Yours  truly. 

Rex  W.  Anderson, 
President,  Rolla  Staiidard  Service. 

PS.  I  think  sometimes  there  Is  a  feeling 
In  Washington  that  "the  people"  want  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  government  or  even 
that  "the  government  needs  to  take  care  of 
the  masses."  This  Is  also  a  mistake. 
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CLEVELAND'S  NEIGHBORHOOD 

NEWS      CELEBRATES      ITS      50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  extend  to 
the  Neighborhood  News,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  district  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
my  warmest  congratulations  upon  its 
50th  anniversary.  From  the  time  of  its 
foimding  in  1923  by  Vaclav  Psenicka,  the 
Neighborhood  News  has  consistently  up- 
held a  high  standard  of  public  service 
which  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  journal- 
ism. Carrying  on  in  this  tradition  are  the 
current  publisher  of  the  Neighborhood 
NfcA's.  James  Psenicka,  who  is  son  of  the 
founder;  James  Masek,  its  editor,  and 
Ellen  Scnemmer,  its  managing  editor. 
I  join  wltn  the  many  other  loyal  readers 
of  this  fine  newspaper  in  saluting  them 
and  wishing  them  continued  success. 

One  article  in  the  special  anniversary 
issue  of  the  Neighborhood  News  re- 
counted the  history  of  the  newspaper, 
and  I  would  now  like  to  insert  this  article 
into  the  Record  : 

I  From  the  Neighborhood  News.  Sept.  27, 

1973) 

Neighborhood  News  Celebrates  Half 

Centitry  of  Progress 

PAYS  tribute  to  FOUNDER   VACLAV   PSENICKA 

Vaclav  Psenicka,  founder  of  The  Neighbor- 
hood News,  at  the  site  of  the  new  East  55  St. 
Bridge  which  replaced  the  old  wooden  bridge 
built  in  1908.  He  crusaded  for  many  com- 
munity Improvements  and  was  well  known 
for  his  abUlty  to  administer  truth  in  large 
doses  to  sometimes  unwilling  patients.  His 
pen  awarded  bouquets  to  the  worthy  and 
brickbats  to  the  unworthy  during  his  Jour- 
nalistic career.  He  was  a  writer,  artist,  philos- 
opher, musician  and  builder. 

Born  of  humble  parentage  in  Kamenec,  a 
small  town  near  Prague  in  Bohemia,  Vaclav 
Psenicka  arrived  in  Cleveland  In  1905  at  the 
age  of  19. 

He  secured  a  position  with  the  "American," 
the  largest  Czech  dally  newspaper  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

In  1907,  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  "Vol- 
nost."  another  Czech  newspaper.  In  his  book, 
he  recalled  "the  old  press  was  driven  by  an 
antique  gasoline  engine  connected  to  the 
press  by  a  wide,  heavy  leather  belt.  It  took 
time  and  lots  of  hard  puUlng  to  start  the 
press  rolling.  Once  rolling.  It  was  a  thrilling 
sight.  The  buUdiiig  trembled,  the  type  cases 
quivered  and  the  noise  was  deafening — yet 
no  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  awe- 
some sight." 

Several  years  later,  he  returned  to  the 
"American"  serving  in  all  positions  from 
setting  type  to  edltcr-ln-chlef. 

After  eighteen  years  of  newspaper  experi- 
ence, the  dream  of  starting  his  own  news- 
paper was  to  materialize. 

On  September  26,  1923,  The  Neighborhood 
News  was  born.  The  first  edition  was  writ- 
ten, composed  and  printed  entirely  by  him- 
self. The  printing  alone  took  ten  hours. 

Quoting  from  his  book:  "I  started  The 
Neighborhood  News  in  order  to  be  my  own 
boss,  to  print  the  truth  no  matter  who 
might  get  hurt  and  by  helping  others  In 
bu.slnesR,  also  help  myself.  T  came  from  the 
rp.nks  of  common  me!i.  In  my  editorials,  I 
tried  to  educate  these  ranks." 

The  Neighborhood  News  continued  to  grow 
and  was  the  largest  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
southeast  Cleveland  area. 
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The  great  Depression  brought  hard  times 
to  the  Broadway-E.  55th  area.  With  no  work 
to  be  had  and  lifetime  savings  gone  as  banks 
closed  their  doors,  thousands  of  people  liter- 
ally starved. 

The  Neighborhood  News  weathered  this 
great  storm  and  In  1932,  a  young  attorney, 
Franklin  A.  Polk,  became  its  editor.  Roy  R. 
Powell  was  an  associate  editor.  With  offices  in 
the  Atlas  building,  the  newspaper  started 
once  more  to  grow.  Prank  E.  Lynne  and  C. 
Gordon  Speers  Joined  the  staff  and  circula- 
tion went  over  the  15.000  mark. 

In  1933,  offices  were  moved  to  the  Broad- 
way-E. 58  Market  building.  C.  Gordon  Speers 
became  editor.  P.  A.  Pawloskl  became  Polish 
news  editor  and  In  1936,  James  J.  Masek  and 
John  V.  Dlouhy,  Jr.,  became  "correspond- 
ents. "  Circulation  was  Increased  to  over  20,- 
000  copies. 

The  Second  World  War,  like  the  Depres- 
sion, had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Broad- 
way-E. 55  area  as  consumer  goods  became 
scarce.  Ration  stamps  were  needed  to  buy 
most  items  that  were  available. 

Through  the  war  years,  Mr.  Psenicka 
struggled  to  keep  his  newspaper  alive.  After 
the  war  to  end  all  wars  was  over  In  1945, 
prosperltry  returned  once  more  to  the  Broad- 
way-E. 55  area.  Captain  James  J.  Masek  re- 
turned from  the  Navy  to  assume  editorial 
duties. 

Joining  the  staff  In  1952  as  a  reporter  was 
James  V.  Psenicka,  son  of  the  publisher.  He 
graduated  from  Kent  State  University  In 
1955  and  after  a  brief  tour  with  the  Navy  Air 
Force,  he  assumed  the  publisher's  duties  in 
1961. 

In  1963,  The  Neighborhood  News  started 
its  own  composing  department,  being  one  of 
the  first  weeklies  to  use  larger,  more  read- 
able type  for  news  stories. 

In  1969,  Ellen  M.  Schemmer,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  University,  Joined  the  staff  and  became 
managing  editor  In  1972. 

The  Nelghborhod  News  is  gratified  for  the 
confidence  shown  by  its  readers  and  adver- 
tisers who  have  helped  to  make  It  the  largest 
independently  owned  weekly  newspaper  In 
the  Cleveland  area. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CHURCH  OF  NEWTON 
FALLS,  OHIO.  CELEBRATES  GOLD- 
EN ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  October  7,  1973. 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  golden  anniversary 
celebration  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Newton  Falls.  Ohio.  At  the  same  time. 
Father  Michael  J.  Chonko.  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  celebrated  30  years  as 
a  priest. 

A  church  is  a  building,  a  physical 
shrine,  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  But  it  is  also  a  people,  a  com- 
munity of  pilgrims,  a  fellowship  of  souls, 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  the  mystery  of  God's  presence 
among  men.  St.  Joseph's  Parish  is  such  a 
church. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  extend  mv  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church.  I  insert  excerpts 
from  the  parish  directory  hi  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

St.  Joseph's  Church. 

Newton  Falls.  Ohio. 
My    Dear   Parishioners:    It   Is   Indeed   an 
honor  for  me.  as  your  Pastor,  to  celebrate  my 
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30  years  as  a  priest  along  with  our  Fifty  Year 
Anniversary. 

Included  In  the  Parish  Directory  Is  an  all 
too  brief  a  history  of  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial growth  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish  here  at 
Newton  Falls.  Ohio  over  these  past  fifty  years. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  adequately  depict  the 
dedicated  services,  the  Investment  In  blood, 
sweat,  tears  and  moneys  of  all  the  many 
benefactors.  We  are  confident  that  the  satis- 
faction of  a  Job  well  dene  In  not  only  the 
earthly  reward  they  might  have  sought,  but 
rather  the  satisfaction  of  doing  it  for  the 
Honor  and  Glory  of  God. 

In  t^ese  few  pages  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  whit  a  Catholic  Community  united  In 
faith  and  love  can  achieve  with  prayer  and 
Divine  help.  The  people  of  St.  Joseph's  Par- 
ish are  unique  in  their  ability  to  put  aside 
selfish  interest  and  work  together  in  peace 
and  harmony  for  the  good  of  all.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they 
pleaded  with  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  for 
a  parish  of  "their  own"  for  some  years  before 
It  became  a  reality  In  1923. 

There  were  many  other  factors,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  reasons  we  at  St.  Joseph's 
have  from  the  beginning  experienced  a  sense 
of  community — a  true  family  spirit  and  a  dy- 
namism seldom  equalled.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  you. 

It  l3  my  sincere  wish,  hope  and  prayer  that 
these  page.s  will  help  to  preserve  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  togetherness  of  the  past,  and  inspire 
newcomers  to  become  involved  as  active 
members  of  St.  Joseph's  family. 
Sincerely  In  Christ, 

Father  Michael  J.  Chonko. 


History  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 
A  history  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish  must  begin 
with  a  few  observations  concer.iiag  the  area 
that  it  now  serves.  Newton  Falls,  nine  miles 
southwest  cf  Warren  on  the  Mahoning  River, 
was  founded  in  1846.  Because  of  Us  location 
on  the  fork  of  the  Mahoning  River,  the  town 
was  an  Important  shipping  point  on  the 
canal.  Also.  th2  inhabitants  were  most  en- 
terprising. By  1880,  the  town  boasted  a  large 
woolen  factory  and  a  paper  mill.  .  .  .  From 
early  records  it  is  believed  that  the  faithful 
Catholics  of  this  area  established  a  mission 
around  the  year  1870,  but  because  of  the  poor 
business  conditions  which  resulted  in  wide- 
spread unemployment,  many  of  the  members 
of  the  mission  were  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  livelihood,  and  the  little  mission 
was  abandoned.  The  few  that  remained  were 
forced  to  attend  other  parishes  nearest  to 
their  homes.  Over  half  a  century  passed  be- 
fore a  need  for  the  orsanlzation  of  a  parish 
in  Newton  Falls  was  again  evident.  Early 
services  were  held  in  rented  quarters  until 
the  first  church  was  built  in  1923. 

The  spiritual  administration  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  Newton  Palls  were  first 
served  by  the  Reverend  Emll  Schraider  of 
Warren,  Ohio  until  the  Parish  was  organized. 
The  first  Mass  was  said  at  the  Grange  Hall 
on  Arlington  Road  on  July  9,  1922  with  200 
members  signing  the  RoU  of  Honor.  Prior  to 
Fathsr  Schralder's  coming  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, a  group  of  men  had  a  meeting  on  Scott 
Street  in  May  19'22  and  a  second  meeting  was 
held  June  25,  1922  on  Warren  Road  in  the 
home  of  John  Dvorscak.  They  elected  the 
first  councllmen,  namely:  Andrew  Behun, 
John  Sirotnik,  John  Dvorscak,  Aug\ist  Vlro- 
stek  and  Andrew  Kazimer.  Along  with  the 
Councllmen,  they  elected  collectors  to  visit 
homes  ani  make  collections  for  the  benefit 
of  a  new  church.  These  were;  Mike  Roynak, 
John  D'lrko-.  Jce  Hudak,  Charles  Grambly 
and  Joe  Konecska. 

In  September  1922,  the  Reverend  F.  B. 
Tomanek,  a  young  Slovak  priest  from  Fort 
William.  Canada,  was  sent  to  minister  to  the 
splritu.\l  needs  of  the  people  and  to  organize 
a  parish,  if  possible.  After  a  meeting  with  the 
Most  Reverend  Joseph  Schrembs,  the  Bis- 
hop of  Cleveland,  by  Father  Tomanek  and  a 
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Committee,  the  Bishop  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  parish. 

On  January  17,  1923  a  building  was  rented 
on  Broad  Street  as  a  temporary  Chapel,  and 
the  first  Mass  was  said  in  this  building  on 
January  21,  1923.  On  Fe'oruary  27th  of  the 
same  year,  the  Mission  was  officially  desig- 
nated as  St.  Joseph's  Parish. 

The  task  of  purchasing  and  selecting  prop- 
erty for  a  permanent  structure  was  Immedi- 
ately undertaken  by  Father  Tomanek,  the 
first  pastor.  On  June  10,  1923,  ceremonies  of 
the  laying  of  the  Con.er  Stone  for  the  new 
Church  took  place  on  the  corner  of  Ravenna 
Road  and  Quarry  Street  where  the  lots  had 
b£en  purchased.  Then,  on  December  24.  1923 
the  oflicial  blessing  of  the  first  Church  was 
given,  folljwed  by  the  first  Midnight  Mass 
ever  to  be  said  in  the  village. 

Pinal  completion  of  the  Church  enabled 
the  structure  to  be  solemnly  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  April  27,  1924  by  Bishop  Schrembs. 
At  this  time  and  for  twenty-eight  years 
thereafter.  St.  Joseph's  Church  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  concrete  and  white-framed  struc- 
ture, oblong  in  design. 

Three  other  notable  accomplishments  took 
place  after  the  completion  of  the  Church 
proper;  namely; 

1.  On  November  4,  1924,  fifteen  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  and  the  development  of  a 
Catholic  cemetery  was  initiated. 

2.  In  1925.  a  parish  House  for  the  resident 
pastor  was  erected. 

3.  St.  Catherine's  Church  on  the  Lake  was 
officially  dedicated  at  Craig  Beach,  Lake  Mil- 
ton, Ohio  on  August  22,  1926,  as  a  Mission  of 
St.  Joseph's,  Parish. 

Continuous  progress  was  noted,  both 
spiritually  and  materially,  through  the  years 
which  foUowed  the  Initial  establishment  of 
the  basic  church  facilities. 

Religious  Instructions  for  children  of  the 
parish  who  were  originally  taught  by  lay 
members  of  the  church,  were  later  super- 
vised by  several  religious  Orders,  including 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary,  War- 
ren. Ohio;  the  Dominican  Sisters.  Pontlac, 
Michigan,  (they  resided  In  Newton  Falls 
from  July  1944  to  the  summer  of  1946);  and 
the  Vincentlan  Sisters  of  Charity,  Bedford, 
Ohio. 

In  1952,  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  refaced 
and  the  basement  remodeled  to  serve  as  a  so- 
cial hall  for  parish  activities.  In  addition, 
permanent  Improvements  were  made  at  the 
cemetery  to  adequately  take  care  of  the  burial 
needs  of  all  Catholics  in  the  immediate  area. 

Improvements  to  the  church  were  made  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  further  expand  the  structure  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
a  large  and  growing  group  of  parishioners. 
This  brought  about  plans  for  a  new  and 
greater  St.  Joseph's  Church  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Reverend  Albert  J.  Klein,  Pas- 
tor, the  Most  Reverend  Emmet  M.  Walsh. 
Bishop  of  Youngstown  Diocese.  After  a  pre- 
liminary consultation.  It  was  decided  that 
the  new  church  would  be  of  stone,  would  seat 
approximately  400  people  and  would  be  con- 
structed on  church  property  adjacent  to  the 
site  of  the  original  church.  The  minimum 
costs  to  build  such  a  church  was  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

The  building  program's  fund-raising  cam- 
paign was  begun  on  May  15,  1955  when  an 
Inaugural  banquet  was  held  in  the  Commu- 
nity Center  of  Newton  Falls.  On  August  15, 
1955,  groundbreaking  ceremonies  took  place. 
Then,  on  September  1,  1956,  Bishop  Walsh 
blessed  and  placed  the  cornerstone  in  the  new 
but  yet  unfinished  Church.  / 

Another  historical  event  took  place  on 
May  26.  1957.  when  the  Reverend  Michael  E. 
Ronik,  the  first  and  only  boy  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's Parish  to  be  ordained  to  the  Priest- 
hood, celebrated  his  first  Mass  In  the  new 
Church. 

On  September  15.  1957.  the  new  St.  Joseph's 
Church  was  finally  dedicated  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God  In  the  name  of  all  faithful 
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servants  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish,  both  living 
and  deceased,  who  cooperated  toward  this 
endeavor.  The  old  Church  became  the  C.C.D. 
Center  for  instructions  of  the  high  school 
and  elementary  students. 

In  September  1966.  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Mary's  Parishes  combined  to  form  the  Catho- 
lic Elementary  School  for  instructions  of  our 
Catholic  students  from  grades  one  to  eight. 
The  school  is  staffed  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth  from  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  midst  were  these  pastors  and  assist- 
ants who  so  humbly  made  their  contribution 
to  the  history  and  progress  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church. 

PASTORS 


Rev. 
1927. 

Rev. 

Rev. 

Rev. 
1931. 

Rev. 

Rev. 

Rev. 

Rev. 
1968. 

Rev. 
present. 


Francis  B.  Tomanek;   Sept.  1922-^an. 

George  R.  Bcbal:  Jan.  1927-July  1928. 
John  Fecko:  July  1928-Aprll  1929. 
John  M.   Kandrac:    April    1929-Sept. 

John  C.  Shaefer;  Sept.  1931-Oet.  1934. 
John  M.  Llsclnsky:  Oct.  1934-1946. 
Albert  J.  Klein:  Nov.  1946-Sept.  1966. 
George  M.  Franko:    Sept.   1966-June 

Michael    J.    Chonko;    June    196a  to 

BENEDICTINE    ASSISTANTS 


Rev.  Paul  Taracko,  O.S.B. 
Rev.  Method  Granchl,  O.S.B. 
Rev.  Basil  Hrln,  O.S.B. 


GOL-EN  Anniversary:  1923-73 

BANQUET CiX-JRCH      0="      ST.     JOSEPH'S      PARISH 

HALL 

Sunday.  October  7.  1973 
Dinner 

Invocation — Rev.  George  M.  Franko,  Pastor, 
Holy  Name,  Youngstown. 

Star  Spangled  Banner — Color  Guard  Troop. 

Introductions — Rev.  Albert  J.  Klein,  Toast- 
master. 

Welcome — William  Craig,  City  Manager. 
City  of  Newton  Falls. 

Remarks — Milton  Hanzel,  speaking  for  the 
parish. 

Remarks — Joseph  Layshock,  Mayor,  City 
of  Newton  Falls. 

Remarks — Charles  J.  Carney,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman. 19th  District. 

Main  Address— The  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
James  W.  Malone,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Youngstown. 

Remarks — Rev.  Michael  J.  Chonko.  Pastor, 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Newton  Falls. 

Benediction — Rev.  Michael  E.  Ronlk,  Pas- 
tor. Holy  Trinity  Church,  Struthers. 

Johnny  Jay  Novotny  and  his  orchestra. 

MASS    OF    THANKSCIVING 

Celebrant;  The  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
James  W.  Malone. 

Concelebrants:  Rev.  Michael  J.  Chonko, 
Pastor.  St.  Joseph,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio:  Rev. 
Albert  J.  Klein,  Pastor,  St.  Ambrose.  Gar- 
rettsviile,  Ohio;  Rev.  George  M.  Franko,  Pas- 
tor, Holy  Name,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Rev. 
Michael  Ronik,  Pastor,  Holy  Trinity,  Struth- 
ers, Ohio;  Rev.  William  Yurko,  Pastor,  Sts. 
CjTll  and  Methodius,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and 
Rev.  Matthew  Bonk,  O.S.B  ,  Assist  Pastor,  St. 
Benedict,  Cleveland. 

Offertory  Procession:  Mrs.  Sue  Dugic,  Pres- 
ident, Altar  and  Rosary  Society;  Mrs.  Carol 
Sheldon,  President.  St.  Joseph's  Ladies 
Guild;  Miss  Helen  Butkus.  C.C.D.  Principal; 
and  Frank  Lesho,  Councilman. 

Master  of  Ceremonies;  Reverend  Etevld 
Rhodes,  Vice-chancellor,  Diocese  of  Youngs- 
town. 

Homily:    Reverend  Albert  J.  Klein. 

Lectors:  Albert  Capatch  and  Joseph 
Kucek. 

Bo'iquet  Pre.?entation :  Jacqueline  Tabet 
and  Robert  Ginliano. 

Honor  Guard:  4th  Degree  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Bishop  James  McFadden  Chapter. 

Music:    Congregation  and   Choir. 

Organist;    Mrs.   Josephine   Ronyak. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 

The  Cliaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EHson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  Thou  who  hast  been  our  dwell- 
ing place  in  all  generations  and  taught 
us  to  keep  the  soul  with  all  diligence  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,  we  pause 
to  noui-ish  our  souls  in  the  reality  of  Thy 
presence.  May  we  know  Thy  nearness  in 
hours  of  work  as  vividly  as  in  moments 
of  prayer.  Equip  us  for  our  tasks  that  we 
may  be  physically  fit.  mentally  alert, 
morally  straight,  and  spiritually  strong. 
In  a  world  of  hostility  and  hate  may  we 
remain  kind  and  patient  and  true.  Keep 
us  at  peace  with  Thee  and  with  one  an- 
other that  we  may  be  instruments  for 
peacemaking  in  oui'  turbulent  world. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readmg  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. October  9,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  NOVEMBER  7  TO 
REPORT  S.  2373 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  until 
November  7,  1973.  to  report  S.  2373,  the 
Federal  Food  Inspection  Act  of  1973, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  dui'ing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busine.ss. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 


in  the  Coast  Guard  and  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATI-VE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  423  up  to  and  including  428. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  ALUMINUM  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (S.  2413)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  aluminum  from  the  national 
stockpile,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  thir^reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passeaSas  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  two  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  short 
tons  of  aluminum  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  use.  98-98h).  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  89-460 
(80  Stat.  212)  Is  repealed. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7446)  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on 
page  8.  line  3,  after  the  word  "bicen- 
tennial." hisert  "In  preparing  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  and  programs,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  any  related  plans  and  programs 


developed  by  State,  local,  and  private 
groups,  and  he  may  designate  special 
committees  with  respresentatives  from 
such  bodies  to  plan,  develop,  and  coor- 
dinate specific  activities.";  on  page  10, 
after  line  14,  strike  out: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  annually  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except  for  the  program 
of  grants-in-aid  established  by  section  9(b) 
of  tills  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $2,475,000  shall  be  for  grants- 
in-aid  pursuant  to  section  9(a)   of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  of  grant.=-in-aid  established  by  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, but  not  later  than  June  30,  1976. 

On  page  12,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 
Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
use  nonappropriated  funds  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Subject  to  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Admin- 
isirator  may— 

(a)  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entities.  In- 
cluding States,  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  subdivisions  thereof),  to  assist 
In  developing  or  supporting  bicentennial 
programs  or  projects.  Such  grants  may  be 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  to  be  assisted; 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  in 
accordance  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
may,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe — 

(1)  make  equal  grants  of  appropriated 
funds  in  each  fiscal  year  of  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  to  Bicentennial  Commissions  of  each 
State,  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  upon 
application  therefor; 

(2)  make  grants  of  nonappropriated  funds 
to  nonprofit  entitles,  including  States, 
territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  (or  sub- 
divisions thereof),  to  assist  In  developing 
or  suppwrting  bicentennial  programs  or  proj- 
ects. Such  grants  may  be  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  or  project 
to  be  assisted; 

On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
10,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(3)"; 
after  line  21 ,  insert : 

<b)  For  the  purpose  of  further  assisting 
each  of  the  several  States  In  developing  and 
supporting  bicentennial  programs  and  proj- 
ects, the  Administrator  is  authorized,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  (a) 
(2)  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. Subject  to  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Administrator  may  make 
grants  to  each  of  the  several  States  to  assist 
such  State  in  developing  and  supporting  bi- 
centennial programs  and  projects.  Such 
grants  niay  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  to- 
tal costs  of  the  program  or  project  to  be  as- 
sisted, but  in  no  event  shall  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  any  such  State  under  this 
subsection  exceed   $400,000.   No  such   grant 
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shall  be  made  unless  the  recipient  agrees  to 
match  the  total  value  of  the  grant  for  such 
bicentennial  program  or  project. 

And,  on  page  15,  after  line  22,  strike 
out: 

(f)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman^  of 
the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  members* of 
the  Board  from  members  of  the  Board  otfcer 
than  the  Administrator. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(f )  The  Administrator  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
be  elected  by  members  of  the  Bocu-d  from 
members  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  H.R.  7446  which  was  recently 
reported  out  of  our  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  bill  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  but  temporary 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration to  replace  the  present 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  was  established  on 
July  4.  1966,  by  Public  Law  89-941.  That 
statute  authorized  the  Commission  to 
plan,  encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate 
activities  during  the  Bicentennial  era. 
The  Commission  was  thereby  directed 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  a  blue- 
print for  a  nationwide  Bicentennial 
plan.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  7,  1970.  and  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  President. 

The  national  plan  for  our  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial envisions  programs  and  ac- 
tivities developed  by  public  and  private 
organizations.  The  framework  for  this 
program  is  the  network  of  State  Bicen- 
tennial Commissions  at  work  across  the 
Nation.  This  concept  represents  a  con- 
sidered judgment  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  Is  to  coordinate  and  as- 
sist the  citizens  in  organizing  this  event, 
not  to  direct  or  mandate  the  commem- 
oration for  them. 

The  Commission  has  received  wide  ac- 
claim and  praise  from  many  quarters  for 
its  achievements.  However,  in  the  7  years 
of  its  existence,  it  has  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  disagreement  and 
controversy.  Criticism  is  to  be  expected 
because  of  the  very  nature  and  scope 
of  Its  important  work. 

On  August  1  and  2,  1972.  the  standing 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters,  Holi- 
days, and  Celebrations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  extensive  oversight 
hearings  on  the  operations  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  was  moving. 
These  hearings  provided  the  subcommit- 
tee with  an  excellent  opportimity  to  learn 
of  suggestions  for  the  restructuring  of  the 
Bicentennial  effort. 

Subsequently,  the  General  Accoxmting 
Office  and  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee mnde  extensive  investigations  of  the 
operations  and  stinicture  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  consensus  which  emei-ged  out 
of  all  of  these  hearings  and  studies  was 
that  a  national  grassroots  commemora- 
tion involving  all  of  our  citizens  and  em- 
phasizing the  ideals  of  the  Revolution 
was  the  proper  approach.  There  was  also 
a  general  agreement  that  a  new  organi- 
zational structure  was  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  worthy  commemoration  in  1976. 
Accordingly,  the  executive  branch 
drafted    legislation    for    this    purpose 
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which  was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
February  1,  1973.  as  H.R.  3695.  The  Hotise 
Judiciary  Committee  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  on  March  14  and  15, 
1973.  Numerous  public  and  private  citi- 
zens were  given  an  opportunity  to  submit 
their  views  on  this  important  matter. 
Following  extensive  deliberations,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  reported  out 
a  revised  bill,  H.R.  7446,  which  passed 
the  House  on  June  7,  1973.  by  a  vote  of 
344  to  14.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation 
and  for  the  many  improvements  made 
to  it. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  7446  on  July  11.  My 
distingxiished  colleagues.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS.  of  Maryland,  Senator  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Nunn,  of 
Georgia,  made  valuable  suggestions  re- 
garding the  provisions  ol  this  bill.  Both 
Senators  Mathias  and  Nunn  are  pres- 
ently members  of  the  Commission.  Addi- 
tionally, the  subcommittee  counseled 
with  Senator  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts 
and  Senator  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico, 
who  are  also  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

These  public  hearings  have  provided 
Congress  with  an  exhaustive  background 
on  the  activities  and  progress  of  the 
Commission.  Many  suggestions  have 
been  received  for  Improving  the  Federal 
Government's  mission  to  aid  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

After  listening  to  diverse  views  and 
suggestions  for  the  new  Bicentennial 
structure.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  degree 
of  interest  shown  by  so  many  in  this 
event.  I  arp  convinced  that  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
been  heading  In  the  right  direction  and 
has  provided  a  good  foundation  on  which 
the  full  Implementation  of  commemo- 
rative activities  can  now  take  place. 

I  now  turn  to  the  basic  provisions  of 
H.R.  7446. 

This  bill  would  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
as  an  independent  establishment  for  the 
observance  of  the  Bicentennial.  The  new 
administration  would  assimie  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  present 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, which  would  be  abolished. 

The  new  administration  will  be  tem- 
porarj'  in  nature.  It  would  terminate  on 
June  30.  1977.  The  administration  wiU 
be  headed  by  a  full-time  Administrator 
who  would  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent along  with  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Both  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  policies  of  the  administration 
would  be  defined  by  an  11 -member 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Board 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Administrator. 

Also,  a  25  public  member  Advisory 
Council  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  broad  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation to  advise  the  Administrator  in 
carr>'ing  out  his  duties.  No  more  than  15 
Council  members  may  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

The  bUl  states  its  basic  purposes  as 
being  to  coordinate,  facilitate,  and  aid  in 
the  scheduling  of  events  and  projects  of 
State,  local,  national,  and  international 


significance.  One  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  new  administration  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  master  calendar  of 
events  to  take  place  between  March  1975 
and  December  31,  1976. 

Section  4  outlines  the  various  func- 
tions to  be  carried  out  by  the  Admin- 
istrator with  the  specific  proviso  that  the 
administration  shall  not  operate  any 
programs  imless  specifically  authorized 
by  law. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  authorizes  annual 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
per  year  to  the  termination  date  of  the 
administration  on  June  30,  1977,  primar- 
ily for  the  expenses  of  administration. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  continues  the 
authority  of  the  present  Commission  to 
use  nonappropriated  fvmds  to  carry  out 
programs  of  matching  grants-in-aid  to 
State  bicentennial  commissions  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  their  bicen- 
tennial projects.  Also,  section  9,  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
would  continue  the  minimal  support  of 
$45,000  annually  to  each  State  bicen- 
tennial commission,  and  would  authorize 
$20,000,000  in  appropriated  funds  for  a 
new  matching  grants-in-aid  program  to 
the  States  with  a  maximum  of  $400,000  to 
each  State.  I  will  discuss  these  particular 
amendments  in  detail  later. 

I  now  turn  to  the  amendments  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  made  to  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
directing  the  Administrator  to  coordinate 
activities,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with 
those  being  planned  by  State,  local,  and 
private  groups.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  the  administration  should  not  hold 
a  monopoly  on  either  ideas  or  initiative. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  suggests  that 
cooperation  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration  with  other 
interested  groups  will  help  to  produce 
programs  that  are  truly  reflective  of  the 
expectations  of  all  Americans.  This 
amendment  signifies  again  the  impor- 
tance of  community-based  programs  and 
local  participation  in  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities. 

The  second  amendment  establishes  a 
ceiling  of  510,000,000  per  year  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration.  This 
sum  includes  $7,625,000  for  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and 
$2,475,000  for  the  $45,000  grants  to  State 
bicentennial  commissions  contained  In 
the  third  amendment. 

Additionally,  this  amendment  would 
make  available  from  appropriated  funds 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  50 
percent  matching  grants  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping and  supporting  bicentennial 
programs. 

The  third  committee  amendment  would 
continue  the  authority  presently  avail- 
able to  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  to  make  minimal 
$45,000  annual  grants  from  appropriated 
funds  to  support  State  bicentemiial  com- 
missions in  the  area  of  planning.  This 
amendment  would  also  provide  845,000  to 
the  Bicentennial  Commissions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  amend- 
ment would  continue  the  grant  program 
of   nonappropriated  funds   to   assist  in 
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development  and  support  of  State  and 
local  bicentennial  activities  on  a  50- 
percent  matching  basis.  This  program 
was  formerly  the  basic  method  by  which 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  allowed  to  distribute 
money  to  States,  localities,  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations. 

The  fourth  amendment  is  technical  in 
nature  and  merely  renumbers  particular 
sections  of  the  bill. 

The  fifth  amendment  is  designed  to 
implement  the  new  grant  program  which 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000,000  of  Federal  funds.  This  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  distribution 
of  not  to  exceed  $400,000  in  appropriated 
funds  for  each  State  on  a  50-percent 
matching  basis.  Thus,  a  total  of  $20,000,- 
000  would  be  available  through  June  30. 
1976.  for  such  assistance.  Each  State 
would  determine  its  own  level  of  partic- 
ipation in  commemorative  activities  up 
to  the  $400,000  maximum.  The  commit- 
tee believed  this  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance was  generally  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  grassroots  participation 
in  the  commemoration. 

The  sixth  amendment  provides  that 
the  administration  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  H.R.  7446,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
vides that  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  by 
members  of  the  Board  from  members  of 
the  Board,  other  than  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"Hhe  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  House  proposal  would  perpetuate 
the  problems  which  have  hampered  the 
operations  of  the  current  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  which  have  led  to  the 
proposals  to  restructure  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Under  the  House-passed  bill,  the  Board 
Is  authorized  to  give  final  approval  to 
grants,  and  to  review,  approve,  disap- 
prove or  ratify  basic  policy  and  guide- 
lines. Including  the  budget  to  be  pres- 
ented by  the  Administi;^tor  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  result 
Is  that  the  Administrator's  authority  for 
carrying  out  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  administration  is  circumscribed 
by  the  authority  vested  in  the  Board. 
Thus,  responsibility  is  split  between  the 
Administrator  and  the  Board  resulting 
In  confusion  over  roles  and  the  slowing 
down  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 

The  committee's  amendment  requiring 
the  Administrator  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board  will  result  in  a  unity  of  policy 
making  and  executive  action  and  will 
also  pinpoint  responsibility  so  that  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  public 
can  determine  whether  the  Administra- 
tor is  performing  adequately. 

Furthermore,  to  relegate  the  Admin- 
istrator to  a  role  subservient  to  the  Board 
with  his  actions  subject  to  Board  review 
and  possible  repudiation  will  make  it 
dicacult  to  attract  an  outstanding  per- 
son to  assume  the  position  of  Adminis- 
trator. 

It  Is  the  committee's  considered  judg- 
ment that  clear  cut  and  imifled  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility  will  be  es- 
tablished by  a  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prerogatives  of 
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the  Board  are  maintained  and  will  pro- 
vide desirable  policy  guidance  while  not 
forestalling  prompt  and  efficient  deci- 
sionmaking. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  several  points  of  particular 
concern. 

It  appears  that  certain  law  enforce- 
ment problems  may  arise  out  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Celebration  in  1976.  In  recent 
hearings,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  State,  Commerce, 
Justice  approplatlons  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  was  advised  that  approximately  45 
million  visitors  to  this  city  are  expected 
\in  1976.  Other  major  cities  have  been 
j^Ierted  to  similar  projections. 
^It  is  important  that  planning  begin 
immediately  for  public  safety,  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  problems 
which  will  be  incidental  to  this  major 
event.  This  legislation  would  permit  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration to  cooperate  with  and  ac- 
cept available  resources  from  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  for  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  related  to  the  bicentennial. 

Turning  to  another  point,  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  H.R.  7446  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  ex- 
cept for  the  amendment  which  would 
authorize  $20,000,000  in  appropriated 
funds  for  matching  grants  to  the  States. 

In  my  judgment.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  nationwide  bicentennial  proj- 
ects has  t>een  generous.  Such  assistance 
is  included  in  appropriations  for  various 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Humanities  and  the  Arts, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Addi- 
tionally, as  I  previously  indicated,  the 
bill  would  continue  existing  outright 
grants  to  State  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions annually  in  the  amount  of  $2,475.- 
000,  which,  through  fiscal  year  1977,  will 
result  in  a  grant  total  of  approximately 
$15,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  appropriated 
amounts,  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  and  its  successor, 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration,  is  authorized  to  utilize 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  Items  such  as 
commemorative  medals  for  grant  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  Bicentennial 
Commissions.  Commission  representa- 
tives have  estimated  these  revenues  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000  through 
1976. 

Furthermore,  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriated matching  grants  Is  contrary 
to  the  established  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  successor  Administration 
not  to  act  as  a  major  funding  agency  for 
Bicentennial  programs.  The  amendment 
runs  contrary  to  such/a  concept  and 
opens  the  new  Adminj|6tration  to  pres- 
sures for  additional  funding. 

The  proposed  infusion  of  large  Federal 
funding  for  the  Bicentennial  may  have 
an  adverse  side  effect.  A  basic  premise 
of  Bicentennial  planning  Is  for  a  grass- 
roots, nationwide  commemoration  in- 
volving all  of  our  people  and  our  many 
institutions.  Additional  Federal  funding 
may  convince  the  States,  locsd  communi- 
ties, and  the  private  sector  that  the  com- 


memoration will  be  funded  primarily  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  thus  dry 
up  these  important  sources  of  funding 
and  support  for  a  meaningful  Bicenten- 
nial by  and  for  the  people. 

It  is  my  view  that  additional  Federal 
financial  grant  support  for  State  Bicen- 
tennial projects,  If  at  all  justified,  should 
be  accomplished  through  regular  Gov- 
ernment agencies  under  their  respective 
programs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  new  Administration  proposed  in 
H.R.  7446  is  necessary  if  the  Nation  Is 
to  have  a  commemoration  of  its  200th 
anniversary  worthy  of  the  occasion.  This 
legislation  will  help  to  provide  a  struc- 
ture and  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration  in  the 
short  time  remaining  before  1976.  Time 
is  running  out  and  cannot  be  reclaimed. 
Therefore,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7446,  as  amended. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial can  be  a  great  occasion  if  we  all 
work  together.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
will  be  a  big  step  In  getting  the  necessary 
job  done. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  7446. 
the  bill  establishing  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration.  As 
a  congressional  member  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  I  have  an  avid  Interest 
in  the  success  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  particularly  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senators  Eastland  and  Hruska, 
for  reporting  out  an  excellent  bill. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  prompt 
action  the  Bicentennial  bill  received  in 
committee.  As  we  all  know,  precious  little 
time  remains  before  the  commencement 
of  Bicentennial  activities.  In  fact,  in  less 
than  20  months  we  will  reach  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  "shot  heard  around 
the  world." 

The  passage  of  H.R.  7446  will  go  far  In 
correcting  many  of  the  shortcomings  of 
our  past  Bicentennial  effort.  Up  to  now 
the  national  Bicentennial  organization 
has  suffered  from  inherent  structural 
weaknesses.  This  lack  of  concentrated 
authority  has  been  responsible  for  its  one 
central  failure:  It  has  never  been  able 
to  produce  a  coherent,  much  less  stimu- 
lating, vision  of  what  the  scope  and  spirit 
of  Bicentennial  activities  should  be. 

H.R.  7446  establishes  a  Bicentennial 
Administrator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  This  full-time  Administra- 
tor is  given  enough  power  to  get  things 
accomplished. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  Bicentennial 
Board,  the  policymaking  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration. To  Insure  Congress  co- 
ordinate and  equal  role  in  the  planning 
of  the  Bicentennial  celebration,  congres- 
sional representatives  will  be  on  the 
Board.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  con- 
gressional oversight  responsibility  by  di- 
recting the  Board  to  report  at  least 
monthly  to  the  Congress. 

When  the  House  passed  this  measure, 
I  was  favorably  Impressed,  especially 
with  its  structural  reform  of  the  national 
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Bicentennial  organization.  However,  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  House  failed  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  adequate 
sums  of  money  to  assist  the  States  In 
their  Bicentennial  projects. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments  overcome  this  deficiency  in 
the  Hoxise  bill.  As  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  bill  provides  funding  to  allow 
the  States  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
prepare  properly  for  the  Bicentennial 
year. 

Like  the  House,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee thought  it  unwise  to  appropriate 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  States.  How- 
ever, the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  does  authorize  reason- 
able funding.  The  bill  now  provides: 
First,  that  the  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tor may  make  equal  grants  of  appro- 
priated fimds  In  each  fiscal  year  of  not 
to  exceed  $45,000  to  State  Bicentennial 
Commissions,  and.  second,  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator out  of  appropriated  funds 
may  carry  out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid 
on  a  matching  basis  to  the  several  States 
up  to  $400,000  per  State.  These  appro- 
priated siuns.  along  with  the  grants  of 
nonappropriated  funds,  will  enable  the 
States  to  carry  out  meaningful,  substan- 
tive bicentennial  programs. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  reporting  out  so  quickly 
this  excellent  bill.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  swiftly  pass  this  im- 
portant legislation.  If  we  are  to  expe- 
rience the  type  of  celebration  of  our  Na- 
tion's birth  that  we  all  desire,  we  can 
afford  no  more  delays. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  25  sifter  the  word  "sec- 
tion" Insert  the  numerical  "7". 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  ts  to  cor- 
rect a  typographical  error  In  the  bill  as 
printed. 

Mr.  HRUSBJ^.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  Is  submitted  Is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  correct  typographi- 
cal errors  In  the  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


DISPOSAL     OF     SILICON     CARBIDE 
PROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (S.  2493)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  silicon  carbide  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or  other- 


wise, approximately  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  short  tons  of  sili- 
con carbide  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pUe  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U5.C. 
98-08h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  ee- 
tabllsh  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456.  as  amended  by 
73  Stat.  607).  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time 
and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consxmaers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets. 


DISPOSAL  OF  ZINC  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (S.  2498)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  three  hundred 
fifty  seven  thousand  three  hundred  short 
tons  of  zinc  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
use.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  section  104(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456,  as 
amended  by  73  Stat.  607).  Such  disposition 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  and  the  protection  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets. 


JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE  DAM 

The  bUl  (S.  2463)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Beaver  Dam  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas to  the  James  W.  Trimble  Dam 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  evMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Beaver  Dam  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  James  W.  Trimble 
Dam  and  any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  la  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  dam  under  and  by  the 
name  of  James  W.  Trimble  Dam. 


RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  DAM 
AND  LAKE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
'bill  (S.  2486)  to  provide  that  the  project 
referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam 
and  Lake  on  the  Savannah  River. 
Ga..  and  S.C.  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Dam  and  Lake." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  this  bill 
introduced  by  my  distingxiished  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Georgia.  I 


think  it  is  most  fitting  that  this  lake  and 
dam  which  lie  between  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  shduld  be  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  meant  so 
much  to  both  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Richard  Russell  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  1958  until  his 
death.  His  leadership  in  miUtary  affairs 
and  his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
America's  servicemen  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  a  grateful  nation.  Richard 
Russell  believed  in  America,  and  most 
especially  in  a  strong  America. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  in  the 
areas  of  defense  and  national  security,  he 
stood  firm  as  a  champion  of  constitu- 
tional government.  His  leadership  in  this 
area  was  Invaluable  through  many  long 
and  diflacult  controversies  and  it  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolinians  felt 
a  special  bond  with  Richard  Russell,  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  urge 
prompt  acceptance  of  this  resolution  in 
his  honor. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
honor  of  the  late  Richard  B.  RusseU,  and  In 
recognition  of  his  long  and  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Lake.  Sa- 
vannah River,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake",  and 
shall  be  dedicated  as  a  monument  to  his  dis- 
tinguished public  service.  Any  law.  regula- 
tion, map,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  project  is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
project  by  the  name  of  the  "Richard  B. 
RusseU  Dam  and  Lake". 


MANDATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Rafael  Hernandez-Colon  of  Puerto 
Rico  made  a  commemorative  statement 
on  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth.  His  message 
to  the  people  of  Pureto  Rico  was  one  of 
"good  hope. "  To  the  United  States,  It  was 
a  message  of  good  will.  The  Governor 
spoke  with  Integrity  and  profundity 
about  the  origins,  development,  and  cur- 
rent status  of  our  legal  relationship  with 
the  Caribbean  island.  In  particular,  Gov- 
ernor Hernandez-Colon  noted  that  as  the 
level  of  self-government  In  Puerto  Rico 
has  grown  over  the  years,  so  too  has  the 
intimacy  of  the  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Democracy,  in  short,  has 
yielded  not  separation  but  the  deepening 
understanding  and  the  growing  mutual 
acceptance  of  equals.  The  two  peoples 
have  come  a  great  distance  since  the 
days  of  suspicion  and  disillusionment  at 
the  end  of  the  Spsmlsh -American  War 
and  the  subsequent  period  of  military 
government. 

Today,  the  relationship  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  flourishes. 
People  move  back  and  forth  freely  and 
In  great  numbers.  Trade  goes  on  in  a 
growing  volume;  Puerto  Rico  Is  now  the 
fourth  largest  market  In  the  world  for 
U.S.  products  and  the  United  States  leads 
in  taking  Puerto  Rlcan  goods.  Two  mll- 
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lion  Puerto  Rlcans  are  domiciled  in  the 
United  States.  Americans  flock  to  the 
islEind  for  business  and  pleasure,  many 
to  become  permanent  residents. 

The  principle  which  the  U.S.  Congress, 
by  law,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  by 
ballot,  established  under  the  present 
Constitution,  Is  maximum  Puerto  Rican 
self-government  in  continuing  union 
with  the  United  States.  Through  suc- 
cessive U.S.  administrations,  beginning 
with  that  of  President  Truman,  that 
principle  has  been  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  relationship  and 
has  supported  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  Now  an  ad 
hoc  joint  committee  has  been  designated 
by  President  Nixon  and  by  Governor 
Rafael  Hernandez-Colon  to  explore  fur- 
ther the  appUcatlon  of  the  principle. 

The  work  of  this  group  will  be  of  great 
Importance  to  the  Interests  of  this  Na- 
tion and  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  It  will  be  so  recognized  by  all 
concerned.  Our  able  colleagues  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  are  included  in  the  committee 
and  can  be  coxmted  on  to  make  major 
contributions  to  Its  endeavors.  The  Puer- 
to Rico  delegation  Includes  not  only  the 
able  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
distinguished  educator,  Jaime  Benltez 
but  It  Is  headed  by  one  of  the  most  crea- 
tive and  constructive  political  leaders  of 
our  times.  I  refer  to  Luis  Munoz-Marln, 
Puerto  Rico's  outstanding  elder  states- 
man. Munoz-Marln  was,  one  might  say 
the  chief  architect,  engineer,  and  con- 
struction manager  of  the  Commonwealth 
concept,  and  he  was  the  first  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  be  elected  under  that 
statute. 

The  work  of  the  United  States-Puerto 
Rico  ad  hoc  group  will  be  followed  with 
great  Interest  In  Puerto  Rico  and  In  this 
country,  and  notably.  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Proposals  which  may 
be  made  by  the  committee  could  lay  the 
basis  for  an  elaboration  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
responsibility  for  Puerto  Rlcan  affairs 
within  the  context  of  continuing  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States.  If  the 
evolution  of  the  relationship  to  date  is 
any  guide,  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee could  bring  about  even  closer  and 
mutually  beneficial  ties  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
than  those  of  the  past  two  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  the  statement  of  Governor 
Rafael  Hernandez-Colon,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mandat.  or  thk  People  of  Puibto  Rico: 
Maximum  Seu-Governmtnt  Wrrnm  Peb- 
MANENT  Union  With  the  UNrrED  States  or 
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consolidation  of  Its  constitutional   Institu- 
tions. 

With  a  new  awareness  of  the  potential  of 
their  free  will,  our  people  have  exchanged  one 
administration  for  another  without  altering 
their  basic  democratic  principles;  they  have 
transmitted  political  power  from  the  genera- 
tion which  founded  our  Institutions  of  gov- 
emment  to  a  generation  which  was  In  adoles- 
scence  when  these  institutions  were  created. 

A  new  generation  of  Puerto  Rlcans  has  un- 
dertaken responslbiuty  for  public  affairs 
This  generation  Is  now  being  tried  in  the  fire 
of  an  Intense  struggle  to  carry  out  a  wholly 
Integrated  development  of  our  community. 

Thus,  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  beginning 
We  have  Inavigxunted  an  Era  of  Good  Hope 
and  we  Intend  to  create  a  new  Puerto  Rico 
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(Address  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 

Tf^i  ^'  .^"^  ^^'^-  «°"'  R*^«l  Her- 
nAndez-Coldn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  aist 
anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth  Consti- 
tution. July  26,  1973,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico) 

Today  we  are  celebrating  twenty-one  years 
of  Commonwealth.  These  twenty-one  years 
have  witnessed  remarkable  progress  In  the 
democratic  evolution  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a 


INTEGRAI.   PROGRESS 

We  have  begun  by  viewing  the  problems 
of  our  country  as  a  whole.  We  see  them  as 
a  whole  and  we  Intend  to  attack  them  as  a 
whole. 

We  all  know  that  during  the  twenty-one 
years  of  Commonwealth,  Puerto  Rico  has 
made  dramatic  and  noteworthy  progress.  The 
economic  Indicators  place  us  among  the 
world's  richest  nations.  However,  we  are  also 
aware  that  these  Indicators,  even  though 
economically  valid,  do  not  truly  express  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  reality  or  the  level  of  satis- 
faction of  our  people. 

The  fact  is  that  we  find  ourselves  In  an 
unusual  stage  of  development — one  which  Is 
perhaps,  the  most  critical.  It  is  a  stage  where, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  are  confronting  prob- 
lems which  accompany  a  high  level  of  de- 
velopment— ^problems  such  as  pollution  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  environment,  social 
dislocations,  and  drug  addiction.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  stUl  saddled  with  prob- 
lems associated  with  underdevelopment— 
chronic  unemployment,  proliferation  of 
slums  and  extreme  poverty. 

Our  economic  progress  has  not  been 
equitably  distributed.  There  Is  too  much 
poverty  alongside  prosperity.  Modern  com- 
munications permit  all  of  us  to  be  aware  of 
our  partial  prosperity  even  when  not  sharing 
It.  This  creates  expectations,  demands,  and 
a  sense  of  urgency  In  a  large  part  of  our 
community  which  are  hard  to  satisfy  at 
once. 

At  the  same  time,  the  growing  political 
ability  and  maturity  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
have  fostered  an  awareness  of  the  posslblU- 
tles  of  participation  In  public  matters.  Ac- 
tivism Is  on  the  rise  In  all  fields.  There  is 
concerted  action  toward  goals  In  labor,  stu- 
dent,  community,  and  political  affairs  of  all 
sorts.  Puerto  Rico  Is  no  longer  a  passive  coun- 
try. Instead.  It  has  become  activist,  with  all 
the  related  consequences. 

Whoever  believes  that  simple,  rapid  or  Im- 
provised solutions  can  be  found  for  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  realities  of  today's 
Puerto  Rico.  Is  mistaken.  He  who  would 
offer  such  solutions,  deceives. 

The  real  solutions  are  complex.  They  re- 
quire a  complete  and  Integrated  knowledge 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  realities.  They  require  the 
sensitivity  to  be  able  to  grasp  what  U  hap- 
penlng  In  thU  country.  They  require  fusing 
different  elements  In  order  to  produce  satis- 
factory results.  They  require,  moreover. 
Imagination  to  conceive  them  and  the  will 
to  carry  them  out.  Above  all,  they  require 
time  and  effort,  for  which  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute. 

Within  our  concept  of  an  Integral  approach 
to  the  problems  of  our  society,  we  have  be- 
gun a  series  of  reforms  and  programs  directed 
toward  resolving  some  of  these  problems  in 
depth. 

Tax  reform  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
our  tax  base  and  achieving  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  income  is  under  way.  A 
fundamental  revision  of  our  system  for  pro- 
viding health  services  has  also  been  inau- 
gurated. At  the  same  time  we  are  making 
progress    with   electoral   reform   which   wUl 


provide  a  maximum  of  political  participa- 
tion for  the  people. 

We  have  created  new  organisms,  conceived 
with  imagination  and  reaUsm.  to  give  new  Ufe 
to  our  agriculture,  our  countryside  and  our 
small  towns.  We  have  legislated  powerful  in- 
struments to  address  the  frightening  infla- 
tion from  which  Puerto  Rico  U  suffering  at 
this  moment,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  gathered  together  at  last  in  a 
newly-created  Department,  the  different  pro- 
grams and  services  for  fighting  drug  addic- 
tion, alcoholism,  and  related  disorders 

New  perspectives  for  our  Industrial  devel- 
opment are  being  opened  by  a  deep-water 
port  project  which  Is  being  evaluated  at  this 
moment.  Consideration  of  this  Idea  has  been 
i^jen  and  public,  with  participation  of  all  sec- 
tors In  this  issue.  This  reflects  the  high  level 
of  participation  In  basic  decisions  which  we 
wish  to  encourage. 

We  are  forging  ahead  wlh  reforms,  pro- 
grams and  far-reaching  projects  whose  re- 
sults wm  be  seen  later.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  also  running  the  day-to-day  government 
rebuilding  its  Institutions,  giving  it  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  self-respect,  confronting  and 
resolving  the  Immediate  problems  which  can- 
not wait.  We  are  taking  care  of  the  most  ur- 
gent problems  without  forgetting  the  more 
important  ones. 

Thus,  while  we  are  searching  for  the  root 
of  our  problems,  and  also  battling  on  differ- 
ent fronts  and  on  various  levels,  we  have  be- 
gun an  Era  of  Good  Hope.  We  are  keeping  an 
overaU  view  while  we  push  fonvard  In  par- 
ticular areas.  We  have  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover 
and  in  certain  areas  we  haven't  even  begun 
But  we  hope  to  generate  unlfled  progress  for 
our  country,  progress  which  may  be  evaluated 
not  only  In  quantitative  terms,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  Its  quaUty.  so  that  as  we  create 
new  Job  opportunities,  we  may  assure  our- 
selves that  our  environment  does  not  de- 
teriorate; so  that  as  we  construct  new  hous- 
ing and  modern  communications,  we  may 
avoid  turning  this  Island  Into  a  huge  cement 
plantation,  destroying  the  beauty  which  can 
alone  satisfy  the  spirit;  so  that  as  we  go 
on  filling  the  basic  material  needs  of  our 
famUles  we  may  always  preserve  the  ties  and 
relations  of  togetherness  and  mutual  consid- 
eration which  enrich  life  far  more  than  mere 
consumer  goods. 

This  is  a  battle  being  fought  on  many 
fronts  at  once;  on  the  economic,  the  social, 
the  political,  the  cultural,  and  the  spiritual 
fronts.  At  one  moment,  we  wm  be  emphasiz- 
ing one  area;  at  another  moment,  another. 
We  wlU  always  be  watchful,  however,  so 
that  when  it  comes  time  to  weigh  our 
achievements,  we  will  have  gained  ground  on 
all  fronts  with  progress  as  evenly  distributed 
as  possible.  This  Is  our  concept  of  Integral 
development. 

Today  being  the  25th  of  July,  It  Is  time  to 
talk  about  our  political  development. 
pouncAL  status 
Over  four  centuries  of  colonialism — inter- 
rupted only  by  a  brief  but  honorable  excep- 
tion, the  Charter  of  Autonomy  granted  to  us 
by  Spain  in  1898— came  to  an  end  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  when  on  a  day  like  today  the 
Free  Associated  State  (Commonwealth)  was 
established  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  exercise  of  their  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

Today  we  honor  that  occasion  as  a  day  of 
freedom,  a  day  in  which  the  will  of  our  people 
created  a  new  poUtlcal  relation  with  the 
United  States  and  gave  to  Itself  the  basic 
Instruments  of  self-government. 

Prom  that  day  on.  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
the  niler  of  Its  own  destiny,  which  we  have 
Joined  by  our  own  will  to  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  highest  possible  levels  at 
clvlllaauon.  while  maintaining  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, and  respect  for  human  dlgnitv  and 
basic  human  rights. 

The  asth  of  July  which  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  flag  of  Puerto  Rico  flying  alongside 
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the  American  flag  marked  the  end  of  a  con- 
sultatlve  process  Initiated  by  Puerto  Rico  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
through  the  bill  that  became  P.  L.  600  of 
1960. 

The  opening  words  of  this  law  lay  down 
the  philosophic  principle  which  was  to  guide 
the  whole  process  of  the  development  of  Com- 
monwealth. Congress  expressed  It  thus: 
".  .  .  fully  recofrnizing  the  -principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  cxinsent,  this  act  ia  now  adopted 
in  the  nature  of  a  compact  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  may  organize  a  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  a  constitution  of  their 
own  adoption." 

On  this  same  principle  and  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  United  Nations  granted  Its 
recognition  to  the  Commonwealth,  expressed 
In  a  formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  27th  of  November  of 
1953  to  the  effect  that:  "...  when  choosing 
their  constitutional  and  international  status, 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  effectively  exercised  their  right  to 
self-determination." 

Thus  the  Commonwealth  was  born.  Its 
legitimacy  stemmed  from  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  the  people  who 
created  It  In  the  free  exercise  of  their  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  their  own  polit- 
ical destiny.  It  was  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  which  gave  legal  and  moral 
validity  to  the  new  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  as  of 
July  25,  1952. 

Some  time  later,  on  February  28.  1966,  a 
high  official  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  "To  me,  it  seems  that 
Puerto  Rico's  Comm.onwealth  status  is  some- 
thing new  in  constitutional  governments. 
Something  new  in  this  sense:  that  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  Puerto  Rico  is  free,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  Puerto  Rico  is  associated, 
a  free  arid  associated  state.  Free  because  you 
are,  and  associated  because  you  want  to  be." 
In  this  simple  but  profound  fashion,  the 
essence  of  the  self-determination  which  gives 
life  to  the  Commonwealth  was  grasped  by 
the  then  Vice-President,  now  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Richard  Nixon. 
He  likewise  grasped  the  solid  and  fruitful 
principles  of  Commonwealth:  liberty  and 
association — liberty  to  govern  our  own  life 
and  our  own  destiny  in  association  with  the 
United  States  in  such  a  way  that  we  may 
grow,  develop,  and  mature  to  the  limit  of 
our  ability  as  Individuals  and  as  a  people. 

From  the  moment  that  Commonwealth 
was  born,  it  was  expected  that  future 
changes  in  the  relationship  would  be  made 
by  mutual  agreement  as  part  of  the  very 
nature  of  this  new  relationship. 

To  this  end,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion approved  Resolution  23,  expressing  that: 
"The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  reserves  the  right 
to  propose  and  accept  modifications  in  the 
terms  of  its  relations  with  the  United  States 
of  America  in  order  that  these  relations  may 
at  all  times  be  the  expression  of  the  agree- 
ment freely  entered  into  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  of 
America." 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  United  Nations,  In 
the  resolution  extending  recognition  to  the 
CommonweaUh.  expressed  their  {issurance 
that:  ".  .  .  in  accordance  tpith  the  spirit  of 
the  present  Resolution,  the  ideals  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
traditions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  political  advancement  at- 
tained by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  due  re- 
gard will  be  paid  to  the  will  of  both  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  American  people  in  the 
conduct  of  their  relations  under  their  present 
legal  statute,  and  also  in  the  eventuality  that 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  mutually  agreed 
association  may  desire  any  change  in  the 
terms  of  this  association." 

Time  passed,  but  In  spite  of  the  Com- 
monwealth having  been  founded  and  having 


demonstrated  Itself  to  be  a  successful  In- 
strument of  self-government,  the  status 
question  continued  to  be  debated  In  Puerto 
Rlcan  politics.  In  the  general  elections  held 
every  four  years,  the  electorate  continued  to 
divide  Itself  along  the  lines  of  the  three 
possible  solutions  to  the  status  problem. 

Finally,  the  status  question  was  dealt  with 
in  a  plebiscite  held  on  July  23,  1967,  In  order 
that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  might  express 
their  preference  between  Commonwealth 
(with  the  capability  for  development  In  self- 
government)  ,  Statehood  or  Independence. 

Commonwealth  was  overwhelmingly  rati- 
fied by  60.41  %  of  the  votes.  Statehood  re- 
ceiving 38.9%  and  Independence  less  than 
1%. 

The  poor  showing  In  favor  of  Independence 
in  the  plebiscite  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
that  achieved  by  its  proponents  in  the  gen- 
eral elections.  At  best,  in  the  last  four  gen- 
eral elections,  they  have  received  some  6'!- 
of  the  votes. 

On  ratifying  the  Commonwealth,  the  peo- 
ple approved  a  mandate:  '*.  .  .  to  develop 
Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  its  funda- 
mental principles  to  the  maximum  of  self- 
government  compatible  with  a  comMon  de- 
fence, a  common  market,  a  common  cwrency 
and  the  indissoluble  bond  of  the  citistnship 
of  the  United  States  " 

To  Implement  this  mandate,  the  people 
ImpKDsed  upon  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
the  obligation  of  proposing  to  the  President 
of  the  Ur  Ited  States  the  Joint  formation  of 
advisory  groups  (Ad  Hoc  Committees)  to 
study  the  areas  for  development  and  to  make 
pertinent  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico. 

Complying  with  this  mandate  with  great 
satisfaction,  I  initiated  through  the  Resident 
Commissioner  the  appropriate  steps  with  the 
White  House  to  set  up  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  OUT  i>eople.  Everyone  Is  famil- 
iar by  now  with  the  message  which  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  me,  indicating  his  willingness  to 
heed  the  demand  of  our  people  by  naming 
those  members  which  It  Is  his  responsibility 
to  appoint  to  a  new  Ad  Hoc  Conmilttee. 

What  should  be  the  goal  of  this  Commit- 
tee? Naturally  It  must  be  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date of  our  people  for  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  what  are  the  guidelines 
which  the  people  have  laid  down  in  their 
mandate?  How  should  the  Commonwealth  be 
developed? 

In  the  first  place,  this  growth  must  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Commonwealth  Itself.  These  basic 
principles  are: 

1 — Association  by  compact  freely  agreed 
upon  by  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

2 — Puerto  Rico  should  be  and  should  re- 
main united  to  the  United  States  by  means  of 
the  association  which  the  people  have  cre- 
ated. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
established  by  the  people? 

It  Is  a  permanent  union. 

How  and  when  was  it  created? 

PmMAKENT   tTNIOK 

Permanent  union  Is  the  result  of  an  his- 
torical process  that  began  with  the  change 
of  sovereignty  in  1898. 

It  was  shaped  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States. 

In  1952,  the  Commonwealth  compact  gave 
legitimacy  to  this  union — legal  and  moral 
dignity — and  strengthened  It  by  basing  It  on 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  i>eople  of 
Puerto  Rico.  But  the  roots  of  union  go  much 
deeper  than  Its  constitutional  expression. 

Beginning  with  the  change  of  sovereignty 
In  1898,  the  slow  weaving  of  more  and  more 
extensive  relationships  between  the  two 
peoples  went  on;  bonds  were  formed  which 
grew  closer  and  tighter  with  the  passing  of 
the  years. 

Commercial  ties  were  formed  which  over 
time  have  made  of  Puerto  Rico  the  fourth 


largest  market  for  American  products,  and 
of  the  United  States  the  largest  market  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  products. 

The  economies  of  both  countries  were 
Joined  at  a  growing  rate  in  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, insurance,  agriculture,  finance,  con- 
struction and  in  practically  every  kind  of 
economic  activity. 

Through  Operation  Bootstrap,  American 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  businessmen  have  estab- 
lished heavy,  medium  and  light  Industries 
In  Puerto  Rico,  thereby  creating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Job  opportunities  for  Puerto 
Rican  workers.  In  every  town  on  the  Island 
the  industries  established  Jointly  through 
this  effort  by  the  goveriunent  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Industrial- 
ist and  the  Puerto  Rican  worker  are  pro- 
ducing for  the  local  market  and.  In  even 
greater  measure,  for  the  large  market  of  the 
United  States 

Over  the  years  systems  have  been  estab- 
lished and  rights  have  t>een  granted  which 
bind  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcans  directly  to 
the  federal  government — social  security  for 
example,  and  veterans  rights  earned  by 
Puerto  Rlcans  for  their  honorable  part  In 
the  various  ware  fought  by  the  United 
States. 

American  citizenship  was  granted  to  Puerto 
Rlcans,  and  In  enjoyment  of  their  preroga- 
tives a  great  nimiber  of  our  fellow-country- 
men began  to  move  to  the  continent.  This 
number  has  grown  to  a  point  where  today 
close  to  two  million  Puerto  Ricans  make  their 
home  In  the  continental  United  States. 

But  this  Puerto  Rlcan  emigration  has  dis- 
played a  special  nature.  The  dream  of  every 
Puerto  Rlcan  who  departs  for  the  United 
States  is  to  come  home  one  day.  This  is 
probably  true  of  all  emigrants,  but  the  dif- 
ference In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rlcans  Is  that 
because  of  common  citizenship,  free  move- 
ment between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  and  cheap  and  fast  transportation 
between  both  countries,  the  possibility  of 
achieving  his  dream  becomes  a  reality  every 
day  for  hundreds  of  Puerto  Rlcans. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  In  the  United  States 
clings  to  his  identity,  an  identity  whose  In- 
tegrity and  development  is  defended  by  the 
Commonwealth.  The  longing  to  seek  their 
roots  and  find  their  identity  surges  with 
astonishing  force  through  the  second  and 
third  generation  of  Puerto  Ricans  living  m 
the  United  States.  I  must  confess  that  I  saw 
one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
art  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
district  of  Manhattan.  I  have  witnessed  with 
great  emotion,  in  a  visit  to  a  Bronx  public 
school,  the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  English 
to  children  by  teachers  brought  from  Puerto 
Rico;  I  saw  the  school  walls  hung  with  our 
coat  of  arms  and  with  postera  of  our  great 
leaders;  I  heard  "La  Borlnquefia  (the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Anthem)  sung  in  their  assembly  hail. 

During  recent  decades  we  have  witnessed  a 
growing  circular  movement  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
going  to  the  United  States  and  returning  to 
the  Island.  To  define  our  p>eopIe  as  those  who 
at  a  given  moment  may  be  residing  on  the 
Island  is  therefore  totally  unreal.  The  reality 
is  that  the  Puerto  Rican  pec^le  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flow  and  movement.  Hundreds 
of  those  who  are  here  with  us  today  will  be 
leaving  tomorrow  for  the  United  States.  Hun- 
dreds of  those  who  are  today  in  the  United 
States  will  be  leaving  tomorrow  for  Puerto 
Rico.  Lf  there  exists  a  truly  permanent  and 
unbreakable  bond,  one  which  makes  un- 
changeable the  union  between  Puerto  Blco 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  It  Is  that 
oomlng  and  going,  that  ebb  and  flow  of  this 
great  body  of  our  fellow-countrymen  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  Juridical  sphere,  common  citizen- 
ship cements  the  real,  living  and  palpable 
union.  It  binds  every  Puerto  Rlcan,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  lives,  to  the  United  States.  It  la 
a  bond  of  such  strength  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  determined 
that  Congress  itself  cannot  deprive  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  of  his  American  citizenship.  American 
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citizenship — bestowing  rights,  but  also  Im- 
posing upon  us  responsibilities  which  we 
Puerto  Ricans  have  honorably  taken  up  and 
which  we  are  ready  to  fulfill  at  all  times. 

Beyond  all  these  factors,  as  the  foimdation 
or  breeding  ground  for  this  permanent  union, 
are  the  bonds  of  affection  and  the  deep  values 
which  both  peoples  share.  These  are  the 
things  In  which  we  both  believe  and  In  whose 
defense  we  are  ready  to  pay  any  price;  our 
faith  In  liberty,  in  the  essential  equal  rights 
for  every  human  being;  respect  for  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  people,  for  the  democratic 
system  of  government,  and  for  the  rule  of 
law  over  the  rule  of  men.  These  are  the 
Ideals  which  have  nurtured  brotherhood  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
Within  a  communion  of  values  and  prin- 
ciples, we  have  Joined  our  countries  to  con- 
front together  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Our  permanent  union  is.  then,  a  vital  real- 
ity forged  by  history,  maintained  by  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  consecrated 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

Upon  this  permanent  union,  and  through 
the  association  by  compact,  we  have  built 
the  Commonwealth.  We  have  built  it.  there- 
fore, upon  the  foundation  of  reality,  which  In 
Its  various  forms  constitutes  the  firm  and 
fundamental  basis  for  the  creation  of  politi- 
cal formulas  in  the  world. 

In  projecting  the  political  development  of 
the  Commonwealth  twenty-one  years  since 
Its  creation,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that 
our  community  desires  that  our  political  de- 
velopment be  fulfilled  within  the  scope  of 
permanent  union.  This  scope  is  defined  and 
bounded  by  common  defense,  common 
market,  common  currency  and  common  citi- 
zenship between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States. 

Within  this  framework,  our  people  have 
ordained  that  we  achieve  the  maximum  of 
self-government.  In  an  attempt  to  stifle  the 
growth  desired  by  the  people,  a  theory  has 
been  developed  which  holds  that  any  expan- 
sion of  self-government  for  the  Common- 
wealth, even  within  the  bonds  I  have  indi- 
cated, constitutes  a  weakening  of  permanent 
union.  Those  who  hold  this  theory  do  not 
understand  what  permanent  union  Is  and  do 
not  share  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  expressed  in  their  exercise  of  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

For  them,  permanent  union  Is  not  what  we 
have  Just  explained.  For  them,  it  U  some- 
thing else.  It  Is  the  degree  of  authority 
which  the  federal  government  exercises  over 
Puerto  Rico.  According  to  them,  the  more 
authority  the  federal  government  has,  and 
the  less  self-government  Puerto  Rico  has, 
the  more  permanent  Is  the  union.  This  is 
fallacious  reasoning:  it  is  rejected  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Based  on  this  reasoning,  we  would  have 
to  conclude  that  the  union  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  was  most  perma- 
nent during  the  time  of  the  military  govern- 
ment which  was  established  by  the  United 
States  in  1898.  Following  this  reasoning,  the 
Foraker  Act  (1900)  which  allowed  Puerto 
Rico  to  elect  its  House  of  Representatives 
weakened  the  permanent  union;  it  was  fur- 
ther weakened,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
by  the  Jones  Act  (1917)  which  gave  a  Senate 
to  our  people;  and  later  bv  the  Elective  Gov- 
ernor Act  (1948).  StUl  following  thU  same 
mistaken  reasoning,  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  (1952)  and  the  compact  of  as- 
sociation went  even  further  towards  weak- 
ening the  permanence  of  the  union  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

Obviously  this  reasoning  is  erroneous. 
What  our  history  demonstrates  Is  precisely 
the  opopslte:  as  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  acquired  greater  self-government  and 
greater  freedom  to  direct  their  own  affairs, 
their  union  with  the  United  States  of 
America  has  gained  greater  strength.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  union  is  stronger  today 
than  at  any  other  time.  History  shows  that 
as  the  years  have  passed,  the  ties  between 


Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  have  been 
voluntarily  growing  closer  and  closer. 

To  those  of  our  friends  who  hold  such  an 
Incorrect  notion  of  the  essence  of  o\ir  union, 
we  should  recall  the  words  which  President 
Eisenhower  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  Is 
what  President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico:  "The 
union  which  we  share  will  endure  because  it 
is  founded  on  freedom.  Time  may  bring 
changes  in  its  outward  forms  and  expres- 
sions, but  they  shall  ever  be  expressions  of 
the  mutual  trust  and  the  mutual  friendship 
binding  us  today  and  always." 

My  fellow-countnrmen :  I  have  wished  to 
clarify  the  Idea  of  permanent  union,  so  that, 
understanding  it  as  clearly  as  the  p>eople 
understand  and  desire  It,  we  can  concentrate 
on  the  self-determination  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  on  the  development  of  Commonwealth 
without  making  an  Issue  out  of  permanent 
union,  because  It  is  not  an  issue.  Starting 
from  the  basis  that  any  development  must 
occur  within  permanent  union,  let  us  ex- 
amine what  it  is  that  our  people  desire. 

THE    POLrrlCAL    DEVELOPMEKT     WHICH 
PUEBTO   RICO   DESIRES 

The  people  want  their  own  Commonwealth 
government  brought  to  Its  fullest  expression. 

The  people  have  again  exercised  their  right 
to  self-determination.  The  people  proposed 
to  the  United  States  that  the  Commonwealth 
be  carried  to  the  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

This  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  which  I  have  proposed  to  the 
President  In  fulfillment  of  the  mandate  of 
the  people  expressed  in  the  plebiscite.  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  wUl  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Nothing  less  than 
this  will  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  our  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  giving  Its  recognition  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  defining  how  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  achieve  a  maximum  of 
self-government,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  will 
be  able  to  address  itself  to  a  series  of  Im- 
mediate problems  which  create  difficulties 
within  the  present  relationship,  such  as  the 
problem  of  air  and  maritime  freights;  the 
minimum  wage  problem;  the  regulation  on 
income  allocation  for  tax  purposes  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service;  the  application  of 
the  regulations  of  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  well 
as  other  limitations  on  our  self-government. 
The  Committee  may  also  study  alternate 
forms  of  participation  which  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  ought  to  consider,  together  with 
the  Presidential  Vote,  to  determine  how  they 
wish  to  take  part  In  federal  affairs.  In  har- 
mony with  CommonweaUh  status. 

All  this  can  and  should  be  examined  as  a 
whole.  In  view  of  the  plebiscite  i)fiandate  for 
the  development  of  a  maximum  of  self-gov- 
ernment compatible  with  common  defense, 
common  market,  common  curency,  and  com- 
mon citizenship. 

This  means  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
which  we  are  setting  up  by  common  agree- 
ment must  not  be  limited  to  a  restricted 
area.  Rather,  it  must  Include  a  group  bf 
problems  which  are  Interdependent  among 
themselves  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Puerto  Rico.  Otherwise,  we  might 
possibly  fall  Into  the  error  of  artlflclally  di- 
viding the  Indivisible,  of  separating  the  In- 
separable. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  those 
fellow  Puerto  Ricans  who  will  discharge  a 
patriotic  duty  by  representing  their  country 
on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  I  agree  with  the 
President's  view  that  the  Committee  should 
be  broadly  representative.  I  will  endeavor  to 
insure  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  members  will 
be  representative  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
broadest  and  most  profound  meaning  of  that 
term.  However,  my  appointments  will  be 
guided  by  the  criteria  on  commitment  to  the 


Commonwealth,  established  for  the  naming 
of  such  persons  by  our  Supreme  Court  in  In- 
terpreting the  law  under  which  the  plebi- 
scite was  held. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  has 
become  habitual  In  Puerto  Rlcan  political  life 
for  certain  leaders  to  try  to  win  In  the  circles 
of  power  In  Washington  or  in  the  United 
Nations  what  they  have  lost  at  the  polls  in 
Puerto  Rico.  By  circumventing  the  free 
voice  of  our  own  civic  struggles,  they  wish 
to  Impose  their  own  preferences  on  the  will 
of  the  people  channeled  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  for  the  growth  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Their  partisan  lobbying  will  not  succeed, 
simply  because  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  Just  as  the  government  which  I  head 
In  Puerto  Rico,  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  vrtll 
has  been  repeatedly,  overwhelmingly,  and 
democratlcaUy  expressed  at  the  polls.  This 
conviction  has  been  endorsed  by  the  conduct 
of  President  Nixon,  as  It  was  in  the  past  by 
other  presidents  of  whatever  political  affilia- 
tion. This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  remain  so  in  the  future. 

Neither  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  people,  nor  those 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  Puerto 
Rico,  can  depend  upon  transitory  partisan 
considerations.  Our  relations  must  be  con- 
ducted between  governments  and  between 
countries,  without  consideration  of  casual 
party  lobbying.  This  has  always  been  my 
conviction. 

Only  because  of  this  can  we  explain  the 
good  news  which  we  are  celebrating  today. 
If  It  were  not  so,  reason.  Justice,  and  the 
moral  and  political  right  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
those  powers  which  will  make  Puerto  Rlcan 
life  more  democratic  and  more  Just,  would 
be  sul}ordlnated  to  considerations  of  petty 
local  politics,  far  removed  from  the  demo- 
cratic mandate  of  our  people. 

Moreover,  and  very  specially,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  designated  to  represent 
him  here  today  a  high  federal  official  whose 
conduct  In  relation  to  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
Incarnation  of  the  principle  and  method  of 
reason  and  Justice  which  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed: our  friend,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Elliot  Richardson. 

In  possibly  his  last  decision  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  passing  to  that  post  which 
he  currently  fills,  Mr.  Richardson  did  Justice 
to  Culebra,  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  very  happy  today  to  extend  to  him 
the  salute  and  the  recognition  of  our  people 
on  the  occasion  of  his  celebrating  with  us  the 
achievement  and  the  potential  of  Common- 
wealth. 

Next  week  I  will  be  meeting  with  other 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  define  the  working  agenda  of  the 
Committee  and  to  move  ahead  towards  the 
development  of  Oommonwealth. 

AN  ERA  OF  GOOD  HOPE  IN  POLmCAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Because  of  all  that  I  have  stated,  this  25th 
of  July  is  a  date  of  Good  Hope  for  Puerto 
Rico:  Good  Hop>e  for  its  overall  progress; 
Good  Hope  for  Its  political  development.  We 
rejoice,  then,  in  our  Good  Hope. 

Moreover,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
first  birthday  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  re- 
joice because  we  have  special  reason  to  cele- 
brate today  the  undeniable  historical  fact 
that  the  relationship  which  has  grown  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  has 
great  validity  in  its  present  form.  In  spite  of 
the  need  for  improvement.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  relationship  has  made  pos- 
sible the  spectacular  progress  our  people 
have  achieved. 

We  rejoice  because  when  the  essential 
validity  of  Commonwealth  has  been  put  to 
the  test  In  trying  times,  it  has  emerged  suc- 
cessful. And  today  it  is  reason  for  special 
celebration  that  the  President  designated  as 
his  representative  a  man  like  Elliot  Richard- 
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son  who,  with  courage  and  determination, 
made  a  fiindament&l  decision  on  a  problem 
which  put  to  the  test  the  essence  of  our  re- 
lationship. 

We  have,  therefore,  many  reasons  to  be 
deeply  satisfied  as  we  honor  Commonwealth 
Day  today.  Our  creation  is  not  a  perfect 
status.  It  has  many  sensitive  and  delicate 
areas  which  must  and  will  be  reevaluated. 

But  It  works.  It  functions  well.  This,  above 
all,  Is  what  we  should  celebrate  today.  Those 
twenty-one  years  of  existence  have  ^own 
that  a  country  small  In  population  and  size 
can  unite  with  another  people  great  In  num- 
ber and  territory  without  losing  Its  Identity, 
without  compromising  its  dignity,  without 
hampering  its  right  of  self-determination. 
Those  twenty-one  years  have  demonstrated 
that  when  the  life  of  peoples  Is  ruled  by 
profound  Ideals  of  freedom,  of  democracy,  of 
sincere  and  mutiial  re^>ecit  and  a  faitli  in 
Justice,  the  most  serious  dlfflcultles  can  be 
overcome  and  the  hardest  problems  resolved; 
that  where  democracy  and  liberty  exist, 
power  In  the  long  run  Is  subordinated  to 
justice  and  to  reason;  and  that  on  these 
bases  peoples  can  complement  each  other 
and  can  together  seek  their  mutual  happi- 
ness and  the  common  progress  of  mankind. 

What  all  this  means  for  Puerto  Rico,  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  world  Is  mas- 
terfully set  forth  In  the  words  of  the  Spanish 
philosopher  Julian  Marias,  whom  In  con- 
clusion I  quote:  "//  /  am  not  wrong,  Puerto 
Rico  has  created,  in  the  reality  and  doctrine 
of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  fruitful  socio-political  form.ulas  of 
our  epoch — possibly  the  only  alternative  in- 
vented to  date  capable  of  overcoming  the 
anachronistic  'nation-colony'  dilemma.  In 
an  age  of  feeble  political  imagination  this 
Puerto  Rican  creation  could  easily  be  over- 
looked. The  possibility  is  so  much  the  greater 
because  its  size  keeps  Puerto  Rico  from  be- 
coming a  sounding  board.  Who  would  sus- 
pect that  in  a  tiny  island  in  the  Caribbean 
there  has  been  hammered  out  a  concept  of 
universal  range  and  the  greatest  contem- 
poraneity?" 

With  this  great  potential  for  distilling  from 
our  experience  a  creative  contribution  of 
universal  scope  for  the  democratic,  peaceful, 
and  brotherly  development  of  other  peoples, 
Puerto  Rico  faces  Its  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr,  President, 
permiteme  extender  a  los  pueblos  Puer- 
toricanos  mis  fellcidades. 


THE  SENATE'S  SPLENDID  RECORD: 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  METCALF. 
MAGNUSON,  AND  OTHER  SENA- 
TORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  goes  into  the  latter  part  of 
this  week  in  its  effort  to  complete  the 
available  business  for  this  session  of  the 
93d  Congress,  a  word  should  be  said 
about  the  outstanding  diligence,  coopera- 
tion, and  consideration  exhibited  by 
many  Members  of  this  institution.  It  has 
been  an  abundance  of  such  qualities 
demonstrated  by  all  Members  that  has 
made  possible  the  Senate's  plan  to  com- 
plete the  bulk  of  its  business  thus  «ia- 
bUng  Memt)ers  to  enjoy  &n  abbreviated 
schedule  of  business  for  the  2  weeks 
ahead  to  await  House  action  on  the  re- 
maining significant  bills  that  must  be 
acted  upon  prior  to  any  adjournment 
sine  die. 

While  I  was  personally  absent  on  the 


Senate's  official  business  last  Thursday, 
the  bill  then  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  was  the  apprc^iiations  measure 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
enormous  funding  measure  was  led 
through  committee  and  managed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN) .  The  responsibUity  for  shepherding 
this  massive  funding  bill  that  is  required 
for  so  many  important  programs  vital 
to  the  domestic  life  of  this  Nation  is  a 
burden  and  a  task  that  is  exceeded  by 
none  other  in  the  experience  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Magnuson  performed  the 
task  with  exceeding  skill,  competence, 
and  abUity  as  he  has  done  for  so  many 
years. 

Though  away  when  the  Senate  dispos- 
ed of  this  most  Important  item,  I  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  upon  my  return  to  the 
Senate  the  special  significance  of  Sena- 
tor MACNtrsoNs  accomplishment  with 
respect  to  this  particular  funding  meas- 
sure  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In  brief,  every 
recommendation  of  Senator  Magnuson 
and  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  sustained  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  ultimate  overall  funding  figure 
approved  by  the  Senate  was  well  within 
the  target  ceUing  for  this  appropriation 
bill  established  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is  cer- 
tainly compatible  with  the  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  Senate  when  it  Im- 
posed— on  Its  own — an  overall  spending 
celling  of  $268  billion— a  ceiling  that  is 
under  the  spending  ceiling  suggested  by 
the  President  last  January. 

I  think  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
may  take  great  pride  in  this  achieve- 
ment. Our  highest  praise,  however.  Is 
reserved  for  Senator  Magnuson  for  his 
outstanding  diligence  and  ability,  his 
enormous  talents  and  effective  advocacy 
The  Senate  is  deeply  in  his  debt. 

The  Senate  is  Indebted  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  .  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee responsible  for  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill.  As  always.  Senator  Cotton 
joined  with  his  extremely  capable  sup- 
port and  assistance  and  cooperated  to 
assure  this  magnificent  success. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  Sen- 
ate's action  this  week  In  disposing  of  the 
so-called  strip  mine  bill.  This  represent- 
ed another  outstanding  achievement 

another  achievement  that  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  Senate  to  complete  all  of  its 
work  for  this  session,  save  those  mat- 
ters that  are  still  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  this  suc- 
cess our  thanks  go  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana,  Lee  Metcalp, 
who  so  ably  steered  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  through  the  Senate  during  the  past 
2  days  a  bill  that  seeks  to  balance  the 
Interests  of  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
need  for  energy  generally  with  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment.  This  was  an 
enormously  difficult  task  but  one  which 
Lee  Metcalt  performed  with  the  same 
degree  of  diligence,  the  same  apprecia- 


tion for  all  sides  of  the  issue  that  has 
characterized  his  many  years  of  service 
to  this  Nation.  With  this  fine  achieve- 
ment also  was  exhibited  the  same  high 
degree  of  cooperation  and  consideration 
by  all  members  of  this  institution  that 
have  marked  every  success  that  we  have 
gained  during  this  session. 

To  Senator  Metcalf  for  his  work  on 
this  measure  and  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  this  institution  we  ase  deeply 
grateful.  We  are  grateful  as  well  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  able 
and  outstanding  assistance  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  His  support  and  leader- 
sliip  were  Indispensible  to  this  fine  suc- 
cess. The  same  may  be  said  of  Senator 
Hansen  and  Senator  Fannin,  the  able  and 
distinguished  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  committee.  Indeed,  their  support 
was  indispensable. 

I  would  only  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  personally  am  deeply  gratified  about 
the  performance  of  the  Senate  during 
this  session.  The  recent  work  of  Senator 
Magnuson  on  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill  and  that  of  Lee  Metcalf  on  the  strip- 
mine  measure  are  in  keeping  with  a  rec- 
ord that  has  not  been  exceeded  in  all  of 
my  years  of  service  in  this  institution. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  WAR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  leadership  of  both  parties  met  this 
morning  and  were  brought  up  to  date  on 
diplomatic  and  military  developments  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  resolution 
which  the  Senate  adopted  on  Monday  not 
only  supports  what  is  Ijeing  done  but  rep- 
resents also  the  general  goals  of  our 
Government. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  those  present 
indicated  their  general  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  toward  an 
early  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  hostili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East  and  a  very  strong 
desire,  shared  by  the  Executive  and  the 
executive  department,  for  the  continua- 
tion and  initiation  of  diplomatic  initia- 
tives; so  that  we  may  hope  for  not  only 
a  termination  of  hostilities  and  a  return 
to  the  lines  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
current  belligerency  but  also  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  region. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducting itself  responsibly,  other  govern- 
ments not  involved  in  the  hostilities  ap- 
pear to  be  conducting  themselves  respon- 
sibly, and  we  are  in  continuous,  daily,  and 
constant  contact  with  any  and  all  gov- 
ernments which  have  very  special  in- 
terest in  what  is  going  on. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161— 
A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUnONAL 
AMENDMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  PUPILS  TO  PUB- 
LIC SCHCX>LS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  has  a  joint 
resolution  at  the  desk  which  requires 
second  reading  today,  when  we  get  back 
into  legislative  session.  My  inquiry  is 
this:  Is  It  possible,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  have  the  second  reading  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  n  the  leadersiiip  does 
not  mind,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
second  reading  may  take  place  now,  If  it 
is  agreeable  to  Senator  Allen. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  161,  which  has  come 
over  from  the  previous  legislative  day. 

The  clerk  will  now  read  it  the  second 
time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  Joint  resolution : 

"Ahticle  — 

"Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall. 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  status 
be  assigned  to  or  required  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 

to  further  proceedings  on  the  bill  at  this 

time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

rule  XIV,  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 

calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  may  pro- 
ceed. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


S.     2555 — INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
SCHOOL   GUIDELINES  ACT   OP    1973 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
further  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  els  he 
knows,  I  have  a  bill  that  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce at  this  time — I  plan  to  Introduce 
It  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks — 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill,  which  proposes  an  enactment 
of  Congress  providing  for  prohibiting 
forced  mass  busing  of  schoolchildren.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  so  that 
the  clerk  may  report  it  by  title? 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (8.  2565)  to  provide  guidelines  for 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
to  the  assignment  of  students  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  involuntary  assignment  and  trans- 
portation of  students  and  teachers  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  object. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  lias 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par  11a- 
mentajy  Inquiry,  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  rule  respecting 
relegation  to  the  calendar  after  second 
reading,  if  there  is  an  objection  to  im- 
mediate consideration,  apply  to  the  bill 
as  it  did  to  the  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  is  willing, 
might  we  just  have  unanimous  consent 
that  it  go  to  the  calendar? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection.  As 
the  Senator  will  recall.  I  made  that  pro- 
posal to  him  yesterday  with  respect  to 
the  constitutional  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  second  time  and 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ATJiEN.  I  wish  to  make  a  further 
inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which 
was  introduced  yesterday,  now  having 
had  the  second  reading,  an  objection 
having  been  made  to  further  proceedings 
on  the  joint  resolution,  that  resolution 
has  now  gone  to  the  calendar,  and  both 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  the  bill  propos- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  statute  will 
appear  on  the  calendar  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are 
both  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  may  I  state  that 
when,  as,  and  if  either  of  these  measures 
is  called  up,  I  shall — unless  someone  else 
does — move  to  refer  each  of  them,  re- 
spectively, to  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  parliamentary 
proceedings  not  be  charged  against  the 
time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  to  give  a 
little  history  of  what  has  taken  place  on 
the  Senate  floor  at  this  time,  going  back 
to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  last 


half  of  the  92d  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  sharply 
limiting  the  power  of  Federal  district 
judges  to  apply  the  remedy  of  forced  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  in  implementing 
desegregation  orders.  That  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  large  margin,  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
calendar;  and  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
called  the  bill  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate favored  the  passage  of  that  bill.  A 
filibuster  ensued,  conducted  by  Senators, 
I  assume,  who  favored  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren.  Three  efforts  were  made 
to  cut  off  debate,  each  vote  resulting  in  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  of 
cutting  off  debate  and  getting  on  to  the 
consideration  of  and  vote  on  the  bill  it- 
self. But  the  vote  fell  short  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote. 

Starting  with  the  93d  Congress,  soon 
after  It  convened,  numerous  anti-forced- 
busing  bills  and  numerous  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  banning  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  were  Introduced 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  dare  say  that  more 
than  a  dozen  such  bUls  were  introduced. 
Although  hearings  have  been  held  on 
some  of  the  bills,  no  one  bill  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  I  Introduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  I  asked  for  its 
immediate  consideration,  and  objection 
was  made;  and  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
the  bill,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
received  its  second  reading.  I  then  ob- 
jected to  the  further  proceedings  on  the 
bill  on  this  legislative  day.  That  auto- 
matically put  the  bill  on  the  calendar — 
the  constitutional  amendment. 

Today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that.  Instead  of  following 
the  same  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
bill  I  have  just  Introduced,  this  bill  go 
on  the  calendar  for  consideration 
tomorrow. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  two  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem;  one,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment;  one,  the  pro- 
posed statute. 

It  is  said  that  the  Senate  needs  to  take 
a  2-week  recess  in  order  that  the  House 
can  catch  up  with  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate has  gone  so  far  ahead  with  its  sched- 
ule it  will  have  to  take  2  weeks  off  so  the 
House  can  catch  up  with  the  Senate.  We 
now  have  two  bills  on  the  calendeir  that 

1  rather  Imagine  could  use  up  that  2- 
week  period,  so  I  really  see  no  necessity 
for  the  Senate  taking  a  2-week  recess  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I 
see  him  entering  the  Chamber  at  this 
time,  would  merely  schedule  these  bills 
for  action  by  the  Senate.  I  think  It  is 
entirely  likely  that  we  could  take  up  the 

2  weeks  In  the  consideration  of  these 
most  Important  measures. 

The  t^l  I  Introduced  this  morning 
would  clarify  and  reaflBrm  public  policy 
with  reference  to  problems  Involved  in 
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dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation 
in  all  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  what  number  was  as- 
signed to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  not  been  assigned  a  number  yet. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

In  addition,  the  bill  imposes  certain 
limitations  on  the  assignment  and  trans- 
portation of  students  to  public  schools 
and  Imposes  reasonable  Supreme  Court 
recognized  limits  on  the  discretionary 
power  of  Federal  judges  to  formulate 
segregation  decrees.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  uniform  applicability  of  deseg- 
regation guidelines. 

In  other  words.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  of  trying  to  get  but  never  quite 
succeeding  in  getting  the  same  desegre- 
gation rules  appUed  in  the  North  as  are 
applied  in  the  South.  As  I  said,  the  bill 
also  provides  for  uniform  applicability 
of  desegregation  guidelines,  criteria,  and 
judicial  decrees  which  relate  to  desegre- 
natlon  of  schools  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  the  segregation  and 
without  regard  to  the  region  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  affected  by  such 
ffuidellnes,  criteria,  and  decrees. 

In  other  words.  If  segregation  exists  in 
the  South,  and  it  Is  wrong,  if  It  exists  in 
the  North  It  Is  also  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  this  morn- 
ing be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  every  single  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  has  previously  been 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  If  that 
is  so,  what  Is  the  need  for  another  bill? 
Those  provisions  will  be  found  in  Public 
Law  92-318 — Jime  23,  1972— referred  to 
as  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  The 
provisions  of  the  statute  have  been  modi- 
fled  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  clar- 
ify the  original  intention  of  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  and  to  give 
general  applicability  to  its  provisions  as 
distlngiiished  from  specific  applicability 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  provisons 
were  limited  to  the  context  of  specific 
education  grant  programs. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  safeguards  that  were  set 
up  in  past  legislation  applied  only  to 
areas  outside  of  the  South  and  the  South 
got  no  protection  tmder  those  provisions 
of  law  even  though  the  act  very  clearly 
showed  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  law  applied  to  segregation  in 
whatever  form  it  existed  and  whatever 
its  origin  and  whatever  the  region  in 
which  it  existed. 

With  reference  to  clarification  of  con- 
gressional Intent,  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-318  have  been  modified  in 
this  bill  to  eliminate  ambiguities  relat- 
ing to  the  legal  significance  assigned  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  the  term 
"racial  balance,"  as  used  in  previous  stat- 
utes. The  object  is  to  conform  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  the  original  inten- 


tion of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  Public 
Law  92-318  and  to  what  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  considers  necessary  to  give 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  uniform  appU- 
cabUlty. 

Mr.  President,  t^is  worth  noting  that 
not  one  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
92-318  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  any  court — nor  have  any  of 
them  been  amended  or  repealed  by  Con- 
gress. The  provisions  remain  in  force  and 
effect  but  some  Federal  court  judges  and 
ofiQclals  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
refuse  to  be  governed  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  root  of  the  problem 
lies  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Drummond  against  Acree,  de- 
cided September  1,  1972,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  In  the  opinion  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Powell,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Public  Law  92-318  to  suggest 
that  Congress  intended  to  use  "racial 
balance"  language  in  a  new  or  broader 
sense  than  it  was  used  in  the  "Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964."  The  legal  effect  of 
this  construction  of  the  statute  is  to  per- 
petuate the  de  jure — de  facto  distinc- 
tions which  the  statute  had  to  abolish 
in  order  to  provide  uniform  applicability 
of  its  provisions.  This  finding  by  the 
Court  is  grievously  In  error  in  my  opin- 
ion and  makes  it  necessary  for  Congress 
to  reenact  these  provisions  with  only 
such  changes  and  modifications  as  are 
necessary  to  make  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress unmistakably  clear  and  provide 
for  uniform  applicability  to  the  law  as 
required  by  the  statement  of  public  pol- 
icy in  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  finding  by  the  Court  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  policy  upon  which 
the  act  was  based.  This  policy  is  set  out 
in  title  vn  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  for  desegregation 
of  schools  under  provisions  of  the  statute 
shall  apply  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  segregation.  It  is  also  the 
declared  policy  of  Congress  that  guide- 
lines and  criteria  promulgated  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  shall  apply  uniformly  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  school  seg- 
regation, and  it  is  specifically  provided 
by  section  806  of  the  act  that  section 
407(a)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
shall  apply  imiformly  throughout  the 
United  States,  thus,  effectively  abolish- 
ing the  de  jure-de  facto  distinctions 
based  on  considerations  of  the  origin  and 
cause  of  segregation  in  schools. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  92-318  was 
based  on  congressional  findings  which 
give  rise  to  the  statement  of  public  pol- 
icy and  to  the  separate  provisions  of  the 
act.  Specifically,  Congress  found  that  the 
desegregation  process  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  do  not  have  access.  Thus, 
Congress  made  fimds  available  to  enable 
school  authorities  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion in  schools  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  the  segregation — 
which  is  to  say,  without  regard  to 
whether    or    not    the    segregation    was 


found  to  be  de  facto  or  de  Jure.  How, 
then,  can  it  seriously  be  contended  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  eliminate  the 
de  jure-de  facto  distinctions  in  assisting 
in  funding  the  desegregation  process? 
But  more  than  that.  Congress  intended, 
by  section  719.  to  give  legal  recognition 
to  the  validity  of  neighborhood  schools, 
and,  I  repeat,  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  segregated  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

How  the  Supreme  Court  could  have 
made  such  a  niling  Is  beyond  me  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Congress  could 
make  it  more  clear  than  it  did  in  the 
act.  Public  Law  92-318.  It  made  it 
clearer  that  the  de  facto-de  jure  distinc- 
tions are  abolished  when  it  comes  to  for- 
mulating guidelines  and  decrees  deahng 
with  desegregation. 

So  up  to  this  point,  it  can  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  Congress 
acknowledged  that  to  desegregate  schools 
required  Federal  funding;  that  funding 
should  be  provided  without  regard  to  de 
Jure-de  facto  origins  of  segregated 
schools;  and  that  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  assign  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  nondiscriminatory  geo- 
graphical attendance  areas  would  not  be 
required  to  adopt  any  other  method  of 
student  assignment.  The  question  is,  did 
Congress  intend  that  these  binding  pro- 
visions of  the  law  be  applied  in  the 
South?  The  answer,  as  stated  in  the  act. 
is  that  Congress  intended  these  provi- 
sions to  apply  in  all  schools  and  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  segregation. 
But  has  the  law  been  applied  in  the 
South?  The  answer  is  that  it  certainly 
has  not. 

So.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  determine 
why  U.S.  district  court  judges  and  why 
ofQcials  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  law.  Only  they  can 
answer  that  question,  but  I  can  surmise, 
and  I  ^^nll  proceed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  now  I  have  dis- 
cussed only  the  congressional  findings 
and  policy  statements  in  the  funding 
provisions  of  the  act.  Title  Vm  broadens 
the  scope  of  the  act  and  primarily  deals 
with  specific  limitations  on  the  assign- 
ment and  transportation  of  students 
which  limitations  are  applicable  to  all 
schools  and  to  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  segregation. 

The  controlling  provision  of  title  VIII 
is  found  in  section  802(a).  which  places 
limitations  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  transportation  of  students. 
Congress  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  transportation  to  overcome  "ra- 
cial imbalance"  and  to  assure  geographic 
uniformity  specifically  prohibited  use  of 
such  funds  'in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  racial  desegregation  of  any  school  or 
school  system,  except  on  the  express  writ- 
ten voluntary  request  of  appropriate  local 
school  oCQclals." 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
maintains  that  Congress  intended  to  per- 
petuate geographic  de  facto  segregation 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "racial  imbal- 
ance," when  the  term  was  used  in  the 
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context  of  eliminating  geographic  dis- 
tinctions previously  associated  with  the 
term.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  consistent 
with  public  pohcy  stated  in  the  act,  wsis 
to  abolish  geographic  distinctions  based 
on  de  facto-de  Jure  distinctions.  So,  the 
Court  has  said,  in  effect,  in  trying  to 
abolish  de  facto-de  jure  distinctions. 
Congress  really  intended  to  and  did  in 
fact  perpetuate  the  distinctions. 

So  this  bill  will  make  it  clear,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
even  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  de  jure  and  de  facto 
segregation  Is  abolished  and  that  the 
same  rules  apply  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  wherever  segregation  may 
exist,  whether  it  be  in  the  North  or  in 
the  South  or  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  it  is  bad  throughout  the  entire 
counti-y. 

In  this  connection,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  a  position  that  the  same 
racial -balance  language  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  is  really  a  prohibition  against  bus- 
ing to  eliminate  de  facto  segregation  in 
schools  located  outside  of  the  South.  To 
take  such  a  position  is  to  say  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  and  had  the  intent 
and  did  in  fact  limit  the  14th  amend- 
ment so  as  to  exclude  from  its  protec- 
tion segregated  school  conditions  located 
In  areas  outside  of  the  South. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  to  borrow  an  ob- 
servation from  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  "If 
Congress  had  desired."  to  perpetuate 
segregated  school  conditions  In  schools 
outside  the  South,  "it  could  have  used 
clear  and  explicit  language  appropriate 
to  that  result." 

But  let  us  return  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  in  enacting 
Public  Law  92-318  did  in  fact  Intend  to 
perpetuate  geographic  de  facto  distinc- 
tions in  application  of  laws  relating  to 
segregation  in  schools.  Let  us  look  at 
section  808.  This  section  declares  that 
section  407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  shall  apply  uniformly  through- 
out the  United  States.  More  specifically, 
section  808  sets  out  the  provision  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  upon  which  the 
Supreme  Court  relies  for  its  argument 
that  the  term  "racial  balance"  means  de 
facto  segregation. 

The  first  part  of  that  section  reads  in 
substance  as  follows: 

No  court  or  official  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  empowered  to  Issue  any  order  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school 
requiring  transportation  ot  students  from 
on©  school  to  another  ...  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance.  .  .  . 

Now,  remember  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  construed  this  racial  balance  lan- 
guage to  mean  de  facto  segregation 
which  is  Identified  with  a  region  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  specifically  re- 
pudiated the  regional  implications  of 
that  language  In  clear  and  explicit  lan- 
guage appropriate  to  the  stated  public 
policy  to  provide  uniform  application  of 
all  desegregation  laws.  Congress  has 
said  that  the  racial  balance  language: 

.  .  .  shall  apply  to  all  public  school  puplla 
and   to  every  public   school  system,  public 


school  and  public  school  board,  as  defined 
by  title  IV,  under  all  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions and  at  aU  times  In  every  Slate,  dis- 
trict, territory.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
whether  the  residence  of  such  public  school 
pupUs  or  the  principal  offices  of  such  pupil 
school  system,  public  school  or  public  school 
board  Is  situated  In  the  northern,  eastern, 
western,  or  southern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  read  the  law 
as  it  Is  written  in  Public  Law  92-318.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Congress  could 
make  it  more  clear  that  the  de  facto-de 
jure  distinctions  are  abolished  when  it 
comes  to  formulating  gmdelines,  criteria, 
and  decrees  dealing  with  desegregation. 
Unless  the  Sureme  Court  is  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  requiring  uniform  application 
of  desegregation  guidehnes  and  criteria 
in  resolving  desegregation  problems, 
then  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  with- 
stand all  criticisms  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  de  jure  segre- 
gation no  longer  exists  in  the  South — 
nor  are  there  vestiges  of  de  jure  segrega- 
tion in  the  South  except  as  Federal 
judges  consider  any  deviation  from  racial 
b£klance  to  be  a  vestige  of  a  dual  system. 
Such  segregation  as  exists  in  the  South 
is  de  facto  segregation  resulting  from 
housing  patterns.  There  is  no  segrega- 
tion of  Southern  schools  required  by  law 
enforced  by  law,  or  maintained  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  rule,  or  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  to  put  an  end 
to  needless  turmoil  in  our  pubUc  schools. 
Let  us  fulfill  our  duty  and  enact  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Senate  rules  are  logical  and  reason- 
able and  fair,  and  when  bills  have  been 
bottled  up  in  committees  for  almost  10 
months,  it  Is  only  reascmable  and  fair 
that  resort  be  made  to  the  Senate  rules 
in  order  that  those  bills  can  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  and  thereby  prevent  the 
committees  from  bottling  them  up.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
ExHisrr  1 
S. 2555 
A  bill  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  law  to  the  as- 
signment of  students  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  prohibit  the 
Involuntary    assignment    and    transporta- 
tion of  students  and  teachers  In  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School  Guidelines 
Act  of  1973". 

POLICY  WrrH  RESPECT  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW  RELAT- 
ING TO  DESEGREGATION 

SEC.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
providing  for  an  applicable  educational  pro- 
gram shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  In  dealing  with 


conditions  of  segregation  by  race  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
any  State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  appUed  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  In  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  jure  or  de 
facto  In  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

KEIGRBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  In  any  other 
Act  providing  for  an  applicable  educational 
program  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  any 
local  educational  agency  which  assigns  stu- 
dents to  schools  on  the  basis  of  geographic 
attendance  areas  drawn  on  a  racially  nondis- 
criminatory basis  to  adopt  any  other  method 
of  student  assignment. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSIGNMENT  OE  TRANSFER 
OF  STUDENTS  TO  OVERCOME  RACIAL  IMBALANCE 
OR  TO  CARRT  OtTT  A  PLAN  OF  RACIAL  DESEGRE- 
GATION 

Sec.  4.  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  providing  for  an  applicable  educational 
program  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  as- 
signment or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance, or  In  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial 
desegregation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 
except  on  the  express  written  voluntary  re- 
quest or  appropriate  officials  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  Involved. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  tlSE  OF  APPROPRIATED 
FtTNDS  FOR  BUSING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  applicable  edu- 
cational program  may  be  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  (or  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  such  transporta- 
tion) In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
In  any  school  or  school  system,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  (or  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  such  trans- 
portation) In  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of 
racial  desegregation  of  any  school  or  school 
system,  except  on  the  express  written  vol- 
untary request  of  appropriate  local  school 
officials.  No  such  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  transportation  when  the  time  or  dis- 
tance of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  the 
health  of  the  children  or  significantly  Im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process  of  such 
children,  or  where  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  at  the  school  to  which  It 
Is  proposed  that  any  such  student  be  trans- 
ported wUl  be  substantlaUy  Inferior  to  those 
opportunities  offered  at  the  school  to  which 
such  student  would  otherwise  be  assigned 
under  a  nondiscriminatory  system  of  school 
assignments  based  on  geographic  zones  es- 
tablished without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Including  the  Office  of  Education),  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall,  by  rule,  regailatlon.  order, 
guideline,  or  otherwise  (1)  urge,  persuade. 
Induce,  or  require  any  local  education 
agency,  or  any  private  nonprofit  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization  to  use  any  funds 
derived  from  any  State  or  local  sources  for 
any  purpose  for  which  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  any  applicable  educa- 
tional program  may  not  be  used,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  or  (2)  condition  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  under  any  Federal 
program  upon  any  action  by  any  State  or 
local  public  officer  or  employee  which  would 
be  prohibited  by  clause  (1)  on  the  part  of 
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a  Federal  officer  or  employee.  No  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Including 
the  Office  of  Education)  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  urge,  persuade,  Induce,  or 
require  any  local  education  agency  to  under- 
take transportation  of  any  student  where 
the  time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  chUd  or  sig- 
nificantly Impinge  on  his  or  her  educational 
process;  or  where  the  educational  opportu- 
nities available  at  the  school  to  which  it  Is 
proposed  that  such  student  be  transported 
will  be  substantially  Inferior  to  those  offered 
at  the  school  to  which  such  student  would 
otherwise  be  assigned  under  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory system  of  school  assignments  based 
on  geographic  zones  established  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

PKOVISIOK    ADTHOBIZING    INTERVENTTON    IN 
COUBT  ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  A  parent  or  giiardlan  of  a  child, 
or  parents  or  guardians  of  children  similarly 
sltioated,  transported  to  a  public  school  in 
accordance  with  a  court  order,  may  seek  to 
reopen  or  intervene  In  the  further  Imple- 
mentation of  such  court  order,  currently  In 
effect.  If  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so 
great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  student 
or  significantly  Impinge  on  hU  or  her  edu- 
cational process. 

PROVISION  BEQtnRING  THAT  RT7I.ES  OF 
KVIDRJJCE   ST.  TTNITOBM 

Sec.  7.  The  rules  of  evidence  required  to 
prove  that  SUte  or  local  authorities  are 
practicing  racial  discrimination  In  assigning 
students  to  public  schooU  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

APPLICATION  OP  PROVISO  OP  SECTION  407  (a)  OP 
THE  Civn-  KICBTS  ACT  OP  1084  TO  TH«  ENTIBX 
UKmED   STATES 

Sic.  8.  The  proviso  of  section  407  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  providing  in  sub- 
stance that  no  court  or  official  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  empowered  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the 
court  to  insure  compUance  with  constitu- 
tional standards  shall  apply  to  all  public 
school  pupUs  and  to  every  public  school 
system,  public  school  and  public  school 
board,  as  defined  by  title  IV,  under  all  clr- 
cumstances  and  conditions  and  at  all  times 
In  every  district,  territory,  commonwealth 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  regardless 
of  whether  the  residence  of  such  public 
school  pupUs  or  the  principal  offices  of  such 
public  school  system,  public  school  or  pub- 
lic school  board  Is  situated  In  the  northern. 
eastern,  western,  or  southern  part  of  the 
United  Statee.  ^     "   ui    iu„ 

DEFINTnONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "applicable  educational  program" 
means  any  program  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Educational  Provisions  Act; 

(2)  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of.  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
a  federally  recognized  Indian  reservation'  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or 
counUes  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  Its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combination 
of  local  educational  agencies;  and  Includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 


ing administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 


Sxc.  10.  Sections  801.  803.  804.  80fi.  and  806 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  are 
repealed. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Transfer  of  Certain  Land 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
concerning  NASA's  plan  to  Initiate  pro- 
cedures to  transfer,  through  the  General 
Services  Administration,  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi 321  acres  of  land  at  the  NASA  Mis- 
sissippi Test  Facility.  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss, 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  or 
THE  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  reimbursements,  trans- 
portation for  dependents,  a  dislocation  allow- 
ance, and  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers). 
R^erred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  op  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  op- 
erations, activities,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secrktart  of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "Fire  Safety  and  Education 
Act  of  1973"  (which  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commece. 

Monthly  List  op  QAO  Reports 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 


ing Office  for  the  month  of  September  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "More  Usable  Dead  or 
Dimaged  Trees  Should  Be  Salvaged  To  Help 
Meet  Timber  Demand"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
OF  THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  covering  the  significant  activities  of 
the  agency  for  the  period  July  1,  1972  through 
June  30.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
ports). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  applicable  to  the  UB.  At- 
torney for  the  Central  District  of  California 
and  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights 
A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Cairo — Racism  at  Flood 
Tide,"  based  on  the  Commission's  hearings  in 
Cairo  In  November,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  V^elfare 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Additional  Time  for  Report  by  the 
Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  stating  that  additional 
time  is  required  to  submit  a  report  on  the  re- 
search, pilot,  and  demonstration  programs 
related  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrtcultvire  and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  35 
"Relative  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration 
"Whereas,   The   Rural   Electrification   Ad- 
ministration   (REA)    has.   In  the   nearly   38 
years  of  its  existence,  brought  low-cost  elec- 
trical and  telephone  service  to  countless  mil- 
lions of  people  living  In  rural  and  sparsely 
populated   regions,   and   by  providing  these 
vital  services  has  furthered  the  more  com- 
plete unification  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try by  helping  to  bring  the  benefits  of  tech- 
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nology  and  modem  communication  to  aU; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  success  of  R£A  over  these 
many  yefuv  has  been  due  to  the  avallabUlty 
of  loans  at  an  Interest  rate  of  2  percent  for 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  Installa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  the  REA  electrical  and 
telephone  2  percent  interest  loan  program  Is 
being  converted  to  a  program  of  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  at  5  to  7  percent  Interest; 
and 

"Whereas,  This  proposed  change  will  In- 
crease many  times  over  the  charges  Involved 
In  securing  funds  for  these  vital  and  Impor- 
tant projects,  and  will  deny  or  delay  the 
benefits  of  electricity  and  modem  communi- 
cations to  some  of  this  country's  most  dis- 
advantaged p>eople;    now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  Xty  the  Assemhly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  appropriate,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  expend,  funds  en- 
abling REA  to  continue  its  program  of  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  loans  at  2  per- 
cent Interest;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  58 

"Relative  to  the  National  Guard  and  other 

reserve  elements 

"Whereas.  The  National  Gviard  and  other 
reserve  elements  are  an  Important  facet  In 
national  defense  and  In  resolving  domestic 
emergencies;  and 

"Whereas,  To  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  the  National 
Guard  and  other  reserve  elements  must  re- 
tain their  skXUed  and  experienced  corps  of 
men  and  women;  and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Guard  and  other 
reserve  elements  are  presently  facing  a  crisis 
as  great  niunbers  of  Its  ranks  are  falling  to 
reenllst;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  initiate  and 
support  legislation  to  grant  a  bonus  to  each 
National  Guardsman  or  persons  of  other  re- 
serve elements  who  extends  his  enlistment 
for  three  years;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Refered  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 
"Relative  to  the  federally  assisted  code  en- 
forcement program 

"Whereas.  The  PederaUy  Assisted  Code  En- 
forcement Pi'Sgram.  also  known  as  F.A.CJ;.. 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  for 
achieving  Improvement  of  declining  neigh- 
borhoods and  older  housing;  and 

"Whereas.  The  program  is  coming  to  a  halt 
In  California  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
nation,  because  the  Department  of  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  has  failed  to  request 
approval  for  its  funding  due  to  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  program  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  and 

"Whereas.  The  record  of  F.A.C.E.  has  been 
Impressive,  for  more  than  496.000  dwelling 
units  throughout  the  country  have  been  re- 
habilitated at  the  very  low  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer  of  less   than  $700  per  unit;    and 

"Whereas.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  not  yet  released  $70,000,000  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  support  this  worthy 
program  during  the  current  fiscal  year;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gres  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  take  steps  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  Pro- 
gram during  the  current  and  succeeedlng 
fiscal  years;  and  be  it  fvirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  REsoLtmoN  No.  66 
"Relative  to  memorializing  Congress  to  sup- 
port Federal  "Buy  American"  legislation 
"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  several  pieces 
of  legislation  which  would  amend  the  "Buy 
American   Act"   of   1933;    and 

"Whereas,  These  proposed  amendments.  If 
enacted,    would: 

"1.  Establish  a  50-percent  preference  for 
domestic  goods,  when  purchases  are  made 
by  all  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"2.  Redefine  a  "domestic  product,"  as  one 
having  at  least  76  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
components  of  American  origin. 

"3.  Allow  all  states  to  have  "buy  Ameri- 
can" legislation  or  administrative  rultogs 
requiring  the  purchase  of  domestic  materials 
with  public  moneys.  If  they  wish. 

"4.  Require  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
"Buy  American  Act"  be  made  a  part  of  any 
contract  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
federal  loans  or  grants;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  legislation  would  greatly 
strengthen  many  important  sectors  of  the 
American  economy  by  encouraging  Increased 
use  of  domestic  products;  now.  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully, memorializes  the  Memljers  of  Congress 
to  wiact  legislation  pending  before  It  amend- 
ing the  "Buy  American  Act"  of  1933;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 


the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  28 
Relative  to  increasing  funds  provided  under 

the  F>ederal-State   i>artnershlp   program 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  appropriates  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  under 
the  Federal-State  Partnership  Program  an 
equal  amount  for  each  state  to  be  used  for 
funding  projects  and  productions  in  the  arts; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  allotments  are  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ation by  each  state  for  the  arts,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  needs,  population  or  the 
level  of  artistic  activity  in  each  state;   and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  expected  that  each  state 
shall  receive  In  Federal-State  Partnership 
Program  funds  one  hundred  fifty  thovisand 
dollars  ($150,000)  In  the  fiscal  year  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  For  example,  California,  with  a 
population  of  19,963,134  ( 1970) ,  and  Alaska, 
with  a  population  of  302,173  (1970),  will  re- 
ceive the  same  amount;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that 
funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  under  the  Federal-State 
Partnership  Program  be  increased  and  al- 
lotted at  least  In  part  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, needs  and  the  level  of  artistic  activ- 
ity In  each  state,  including  the  amount  of 
appropriation  each  state  makes  to  its  own 
arts  agency;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2556.  An  original  bill  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
to  extend  for  8  months  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United  States 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury  (Rept. 
No.  93-457).  Considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  3799.  A  bUl  to  liberalize  ellgibUity  for 
cost-of-living  increases  in  ClvU  Service  re- 
tirement annuities   (Rept.  No.  93-456). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  3180.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  proper  use 
of  the  franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
461). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1864.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness,  Arapaho,  and  White  River  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  State  of  Colorado  (Rept. 
No.  93-469) . 

By  1ST.  INOUYB,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  travel  agency  Industry  (Rept. 
No.  93-468). 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  158.  A  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  section  206  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  93-460). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Habtki)  from 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  Congress  to 
Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans  Day,  1973 
(Rept.  No.  93-462). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and   Public   Welfare: 

Bessie  Boehm  Moore,  of  Arkansas; 

Julia  LI  Wu,  o>f  California;  and 

Daniel  WUliari  Casey,  Sr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  members  of  the  N&tion&I  Commlaslon  on 
Libraries  and  lofofmatlon  Science. 

Wythe  D.  Quarles,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Boctfd. 

Lowell  J.  Paige,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Marjorl©  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  ACTION. 

Howard  Jenkins.  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  response  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  conunittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  2555.  A  bill  to  provide  guidelines  for  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of  law  to 
the  assignment  of  students  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  prohibit 
the  mvoluntary  assignment  and  transporta- 
tion of  students  and  teachers  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
S.  2556.  An  original  bill  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended, 
to   extend   for   8    months   the    authority    of 
Federal   Reserve   banks   to  purchase   United 
States  obligations  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury. Considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2557.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  monthly 
insurance  benefits,  when  based  upon  attain- 
ment or  retirement  age.  will  be  payable  in 
full  at  age  62  and  on  an  actuarlaUy  reduced 
basis  at  age  60.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.   2558.   A   bill   to  amend  title  28  of  the 


United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  against  the  United  States  In  suits 
based  upon  acts  or  omission  of  VS.  employees 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.    2559.    A    blU    entitled    "The    Domestic 
Pood  Price  Impact  Statement  Act  of  1973. " 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAXBE: 

S.  2560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellen  Yin- 
Hslan  Nlu.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.    2561.    A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Mltsuo 
Kakutanl,    his   wife    Akalko    Kakutam.    and 
their  child  Kota  Kakutanl.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  2562.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Po-Shing  Chu:  and 

S.  2563.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Wing- 
Plng  Chu.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2564.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Claims  Ad- 
judication Act  of  1973."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS  ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  2555.  A  bill  to  provide  guidelines  for 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of 
law  to  the  assignment  of  students  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  de- 
segregation of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  prohibit  the  involuntary 
assignment  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  plan  of  racial  desegregation,  and  for 
other  puriDoses.  Ordered  placed  on  the 
Calendar. 

(Senator  Allen's  remarks  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill  and  the  ensuing 
debate  are  printed  earlier  in  the  Rec- 
ord.) 


By    Mr.    SPARKMAN,    from    the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  2556.  An  original  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14(b)   of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  8  months  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from 
the  Treasury.  Corasidered  and  passed. 

(Mr.  Sparkman's  remarks  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  above  bill  and  the  en- 
suing debate  prior  to  its  passage  are 
printed  later  in  the  Record.) 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2557.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
monthly  insurance  benefits,  when  based 
upon  attainment  or  retirement  age,  will 
be  payable  in  full  at  age  62  and  on  an 
actuarially  reduced  basis  at  age  60.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LOWEB  TKX  KUGXBIUTT  AGS  rOR  SOCIAL 
SECTTRrrT   PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses, what  I  consider  to  be.  a  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue  change  in  the 
social  security  system. 


My  bill  will  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  monthly  insurance 
benefl"ts,  when  based  upon  attainment  of 
retirement  age,  will  be  payable  in  full 
at  the  age  of  62  and  on  an  actuarially 
reduced  basis  at  age  60. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1952,  I  have  consistently  worked  and 
voted  for  legislation  designed  to  provide 
more  realistic  social  secoirity  benefits, 
and  legislation  designed  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  structure,  administration, 
and  financing  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

Last  fall.  I  introduced  this  measure  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  conferees  would  not  accept 
the  amendment  and  it,  therefore,  was  not 
included  in  the  conference -reported  bill. 
While  there  were  many  improvements 
and  liberalizations  adopted  in  HJl.  1,  as 
finally  enacted,  I  hope  that  the  need  for 
other  Improvements,  such  as  would  be 
eflfectuated  by  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  now  be  more  clearly  recog- 
nized by  Members  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  so  that  this  legislation  might 
receive  expeditious  consideration  and  en- 
actment into  law  this  session. 

There  are.  at  present,  over  28  million 
Americans  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. For  many  of  them,  these  benefits  are 
their  only  source  of  income.  However, 
beyond  the  28  million  citizens  who  are 
already  drawing  social  security  benefits, 
there  are  many  other  Americans  w^io 
are  being  forced  out  of  the  labor  market, 
because  of  the  early  retirement  policies  of 
many  businesses  and  by  the  forced  clos- 
ing of  plants.  There  are  many  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  too  ill  to  work,  but  who 
cannot  yet  meet  social  security  disability 
regulations.  It  is  this  group  of  citizens 
that  my  bill  is  aimed  at  assisting.  It  is 
important  that  we  also  realize  that  many 
of  these  citizens  have  seen  their 
company-sponsored  retirement  plans  dis- 
appear with  bankruptcy  or  merger. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  which 
would  permit  full  benefits  to  be  received 
at  age  62  and  actuarially  reduced  bene- 
fits to  be  received  at  age  60.  the  Social 
Security  Administration  estimates  that 
approximately  3.8  million  persons,  not 
eligible  for  monthly  benefits  under  the 
present  program,  would  become  eligible 
to  claim  benefits,  thus  creating  an  initial 
cost  of  about  $1.8  billion. 

In  West  'Virginia,  approximately  18.000 
persons  would  become  eligible  for  claim- 
ing reduced  benefits,  if  the  age  were 
lowered  from  62  to  60.  and  the  increase 
in  benefits  for  West  Virginians  would  be 
approximately  $25  million. 

This  bill,  if  adopted  and  enacted  into 
law,  will  provide  benefits  for  persons  who 
need  it  now — citizens  who  have  been 
forced  to  retire,  or  who,  because  of  fail- 
ing health,  would  like  to  retire,  but  who 
have  been  unable  to  do  so,  because  the 
social  security  program  does  not  cover 
them  and  they  are  without  other  means 
of  support.  These  people  have  been  pay- 
ing into  the  program  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  covered  by  the 
program  now. 
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By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  2558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an 
exclusive  remedy  against  the  United 
States  in  suits  based  upon  acts  or  omis- 
sion of  U.S.  employees  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  a  bill  which  would  amend 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
broaden  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
in  suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of 
its  employees  occurring  within  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  to  provide  for 
an  exclusive  remedy  against  the  United 
States  in  suits  based  upon  these  acts  or 
omissions. 

When  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  was 
enacted  in  1946,  the  primarj-  purpose  was 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  on  a  par 
with  private  employers  in  situations 
where  employees  committed  torts  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  employment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Tort  Claims  Act  states  that 
the  United  States  will  be  liable  for  the 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  of  its  employ- 
ees "under  circumstances  where  the 
United  States,  if  ^  private  person,  would 
be  liable  to  the  claimant  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act 
or  omission  occurred."  Despite  this  lan- 
guage, various  exceptions  to  Govern- 
ment liability  were  written  into  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act,  including  those  in 
28  U.S.C.  2680(h).  which  presently  reads 
as  follows: 

Any  claim  arising  out  of  assault,  battery, 
false  Imprisonment,  false  arrest,  malicious 
prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  libel,  slander, 
misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  Interference 
with  contract  rights. 

When  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
was  first  adopted.  It  was  thought  that 
claims  based  upon  these  torts  could  be 
too  easily  exaggerated  and  defense 
against  them  by  the  Government  would 
be  too  diflScult.  Experience  with  the  act, 
however,  has  indicated  that  many  of 
these  exceptions  can  be  abolished  with- 
out unduly  hampering  the  operation  of 
the  Government  or  the  administration 
of  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  thereby  take 
a  significant  step  toward  achieving  the 
act's  primary  purpose  of  putting  Gov- 
ernment on  a  par  with  private  employ- 
ers who  are  liable  for  the  intentional 
torts  of  their  employees.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  would  amend  28  U.S.C.  2680 
(h)  by  limiting  the  number  of  exceptions 
to  Government  liability  In  that  section, 
thereby  rendering  the  United  States  li- 
able for  torts  of  assault,  batter>',  false  ar- 
rest, false  Imprisonment,  malicious  pros- 
ecution, and  abuse  of  process  committed 
by  its  ofiQcers  and  employees  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment. 

While  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  area 
In  which  the  citizen  may  obtain  relief 
from  the  Government,  this  bill  at  the 
same  time  would  enlarge  the  scope  of 
protection  of  Government  ofBclals.  Under 
existing  law,  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  is  an  alternative  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  the  liability  of  the  employee  who  com- 
mitted the  tort.  FedersJ  employees  par- 


ticularly law  enforcement  agents,  are  be- 
ing sued  in  their  individual  capacities  in 
greater  numbers  for  acts  performed 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment 
and  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  personal 
money  judgments.  These  suits  are  some- 
times for  vindictive  and  harassment 
purposes.  It  is  reasoned  that  the  intimi- 
dating threat  of  suit  against  the  indi- 
vidual Federal  employee  has  an  effect 
on  his  Job  performance  through  loss  of 
initiative  and  lowering  of  morale. 

Since  passage  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act, 
Congress  has  passed  three  statutes  which 
protect  certain  Government  employees 
from  suits  based  upon  scope  of  employ- 
ment acts  of  the  employees;  namely. 
Government  drivers,  medical  personnel 
of  the  'Veterans'  Administration,  and 
Public  Health  Service  personnel.  These 
statutes  provide  that  the  exclusive  rem- 
edy avsdlable  to  the  injured  citizen  is 
against  the  Government  employer.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inconsistency  that  some 
public  servants  are  immune  from  suit 
while  others  remain  personally  liable 
for  wrongful  acts  or  omissions  in  the 
scope  of  their  employment.  It  is  believed 
that  the  general  principle  of  immunity 
of  Federal  employees  is  a  desirable  one 
and  that  further  piecemeal  legislation 
should  be  avoided. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  ac- 
complish equality  of  treatment  by  broad- 
ening the  present  statutory  immunity  of 
Government  employees  from  personal 
liability  in  tort,  and  from  claims  sound- 
ing in  tort  for  relief  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  Federal  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  to  all  Federal  employees. 
In  so  doing,  the  bill  assures  the  citizen 
aggrieved  or  damaged  by  the  employee 
a  reasonable  avenue  of  redress  and  an 
assurance,  in  meritorious  claims,  of  full 
monetary  recompense. 

While  I  am  not  unalterably  wed  to  each 
and  every  provision  of  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  the  needed  reforms  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  Therefore,  I  urge  that 
it  receive  prompt  hearings,  upon  proper 
referral,  as  well  as  full  consideration  and 
debate  so  that  we  may  enact  worthy  leg- 
islation in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks  along  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis  and  the  At- 
torney General's  letter  of  transmittal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2558 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
1346(b)  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking,  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  Section  and  adding  the  following: 

",  or  where  the  claims  sounding  in  tort  for 
money  damages  arise  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  liabil- 
ity to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
applicable  federal  law." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2672  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  tasertlng  in  the 
first  paragraph  the  fonowing  language  after 
the  word  "occurred"  and  before  the  colon: 
",  or  where  the  claims  sounding  in  tort  for 


money  damages  arise  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  liabil- 
ity to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable federal  law". 

Sec  3.  Section  2674  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first 
paragraph   and   substituting   the   following: 

"The  umted  States  shall  be  liable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1346 
(b)  of  this  title,  but  shaU  not  be  liable  for 
Interest  prior  to  judgment  or  for  punitive 
damages:  Provided,  That  for  claims  arising 
under  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  recovery  shall  be  restricted  to 
actual  damages  and,  where  appropriate,  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  general  damages 
not  tb  exceed  $5,000." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2679(b)  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  this 
title  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property,  or  personal 
injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the  Government  while  acting  wlthlii  the 
scope  of  his  employment  Is  exclusive  of  any 
other  clvU  action  or  proceeding  arising  out  of 
or  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter  against 
the  employee  whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise 
to  the  claim,  or  against  the  estate  of  such 
employee." 

SBC,  6.  Section  2679 (d)  of  tttle  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the 
first  sentence  the  word  "office  or"  between 
"scope  of  his"  and  "employment." 

Sec  6.  Section  2679(d)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  substituting  the  following : 

"After  removal  the  United  States  sbaU  have 
available  all  defenses  to  which  it  would  have 
been  entitled  if  the  action  bad  originally 
been  conimenced  against  the  United  States 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Should  a 
United  States  district  court  determine  on  a 
hearing  on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before  a 
trial  on  the  merits  that  the  employee  whose 
act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  suit  was  not 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  oflace  or  em- 
ployment, the  case  shall  be  remanded  to  the 
State  court:  Provided,  That  where  such  a 
remedy  Is  precluded  because  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  remedy  through  proceedings  for  com- 
pensation or  other  benefits  from  the  United 
States  Is  provided  by  any  other  law,  the  case 
shall  be  dismissed,  but  in  that  event  the 
running  of  any  limitation  of  time  for  com- 
mencing, or  filing  an  application  or  claim  in, 
such  proceedings  for  compensation  of  other 
benefits  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sus- 
pended during  the  pendency  of  the  civil 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section." 

Sec.  7.  Section  2680(h)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  claims  arising  out  of  libel,  slander, 
misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  Interference 
with  contract  rights." 

Sec  8.  Section  4116  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Section  223  of  title  n  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  58  Stat.  682,  as  added  by 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  December  31.  1970,  84 
Stat.  1870  (42  U.S.C.  233).  Is  redesignated  as 
section  224  and  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Authority  of  Secretary  of  designee  to  hold 
harmless  or  provide  liabUity  insurance  for 
assigned  or  detaUed  eii^loyees." 

"Sec  224.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secertary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
or  their  designees  may.  to  the  extent  deemed 
appropriate,  hold  harmless  or  provide  liability 
Insurance  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  their 
respective  departments  «•  agencies  for 
damage  for  personal  injury,  includmg  death 
or  property  damage,  negligently  caused  by 
an  officer  or  employee  while  acting  within  the 
soope  of  his  <^ce  or  employment  and  as  a 
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result  of  the  performance  of  medical,  s\xr- 
glcal,  dental,  or  related  functions.  Including 
the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  Investiga- 
tions. If  such  employee  Is  assigned  to  a 
foreign  country  or  detailed  to  other  than  a 
Federal  agency  or  Institution,  or  If  the 
Circumstances  are  such  as  are  likely  to  pre- 
clude the  remedies  of  third  persons  against 
the  United  States  described  in  section  2679 
(b)  of  Title  28.  for  such  damage  or  lnj\iry." 
Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  which  begins 
following  the  date  of  Its  enactment  and  shall 
apply  to  only  those  claims  accruing  on  or 
after  the  effective  date. 

Section-bt -Section   Analysis   or  the   Bnx 
To    Provide    for    an    Exectjttvk    Remzdt 
Against  the  UNnro  States  in  Stttts  Based 
Upon  Acts  or  Omission  or  U.S.  Employees 
AND  for  Other  Purposes 
Section     1.     Section     1     amends     Section 
1346(b)  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  extend  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United    States    District    Courts    to    Include 
claims  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  Section  1  also 
provides   that   the   liability   of   the   United 
States   Is   to  be    determined   In   accordance 
with    applicable    Federal    law.    Because    the 
cause  of  action  arises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion  or  Federal  statute.  Federal   law  must 
necessarily  control;  hence,  the  reference  to 
Federal  law  In  Section  1  Is  merely  declaratory 
of   the   decisional   law   In   Its  present  state. 
The  current  reference  In  28  U.S.C.   1346(b) 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  or 
omission  occurred  will  continue  to  apply  in 
routine   tort   situations   which   arise   under 
State  law. 

Section  2.  Section  2  amends  Section  2672 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide additionally  for  the  administrative 
adjustment  of  claims  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
provides  that  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  for  such  claims  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal  law. 
Section  3.  Section  3  amends  Section  2674 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  a  measure  of  damages  for  claims 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  statutes 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  unlimited 
recovery  for  actual  or  liquidated  damages 
sustained,  and  by  permitting  where  appro- 
priate, additional  reasonable  compensation 
for  general  damages  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
Section  4.  Section  4  amends  Section 
2679(b)  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  extend  the  present  exclustveness  of  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  remedy  to  include  all  gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  only  government  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ators, and  medical,  and  paramedical  i>er8on- 
nel  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  personally  Immune 
from  suit  and  civil  liability  for  acts  performed 
while  In  the  scope  of  their  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

Section  5.  Section  6  amends  Section 
2679(d)  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  Inserting  the  words  "ofllce  or" 
between  "scope  of  his"  and  "employment" 
appearing  In  the  first  sentence  of  2679(d). 
This  amendment  Is  a  technical  amendment 
designed  to  make  clear  that  the  scope  of  the 
Tort  aalms  Act  remedy  extends  to  officers 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  employees. 

Section  6.  Section  2679(d)  presently  reads 
In  relevant  part  as  follows: 

"Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  Incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
aroae,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  In  a  State  covirt  shall  be  removed 
without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  district  court  of  the 


United  States  for  the  district  and  division 
embracing  the  place  wherein  It  Is  pending 
and  the  proceedings  deemed  a  tort  action 
brought  against  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  all  references 
thereto." 

Section  6  amends  Section  2679(d)  so  as  to 
include  language  designed  to  make  clear  that 
In  a  suit  originally  commenced  against  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  government  for 
which  a  remedy  exists  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  the  United  States  may  assert  and 
establish  such  defenses  to  the  suit  as  would 
have  been  available  to  It  had  the  suit  origi- 
nally been  commenced  against  the  United 
States.  Thus,  under  existing  decisional  law 
federal  employees  Injured  as  an  mcldent  of 
their  government  employment  and  who  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  5  U.S.C. 
8101  et  seq.,  are  restricted  to  their  compensa- 
tion rights  and  may  not  sue  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
Similarly,  military  personnel  who  sustain  In- 
Jury  as  an  Incident  of  their  military  service 
(by  Supreme  Court  decision.  Feres  v.  United 
States.  340  U.S.  136  (1950) ),  may  not  use  the 
United  States  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 
Section  6  will  assure  preservation  of  these 
types  of  defenses  as  well  as  other  statutory 
defenses  peculiar  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act. 

Section  7.  Section  7  amends  Section  2680 
(h)  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  present  sovereign  Im- 
munity of  the  United  States  for  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  "assault,  battery,  false  Imprison- 
ment, false  arrest,  malicious  prosecution, 
and  abuse  of  process."  By  reason  of  the 
2680(h)  exception,  a  citizen's  uncertain  rem- 
edy for  these  types  of  specified  torts  has 
heretofore  been  only  against  the  Individual 
whose  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  claim.  The  bill 
modifies  the  scope  of  the  present  28  U.S.C. 
2680(h)  exception,  enlarges  the  waiver  of  im- 
munity, and  thus  provides  a  Tort  Claims 
Act  remedy  for  the  types  of  torts  most  fre- 
quently arising  out  of  activities  by  federal 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Section  8.  Section  8  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment; it  repeals  Section  4116  of  Title  38 
United  States  Code  which  presently  extends 
the  excluslveness  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act 
remedy  to  claims  arising  out  of  activities  by 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  Section  4116  of  Title  38  Is 
no  longer  necessary  and  Is  appropriately  re- 
pealed. 

Section  9.  Section  9  Is  also  a  technical 
amendment  and  would  effect  the  partial  re- 
peal of  42  use.  233  which,  like  38  U.S.C. 
4116,  presently  extends  the  excluslveness  of 
the  Tort  Claims  Act  remedy  to  Includ* 
claims  based  upon  activities  of  Public  Health 
Service  medical  and  paramedical  personnel. 
Section  9  also  provides  for  a  retention  (as 
a  redesignated  Section  224  of  Title  42  U.S.C.) 
of  language  peculiar  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  presently  appears  In  42  U.S.C. 
233(f). 

Section  10.  Section  10  assures  the  pro- 
spective application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  providing  that  the  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
following  Its  enactment  and  applies  only  to 
those  claims  accurlng  on  or  after  the  effective 
date. 


OmcE  OT  THE  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  17, 1973. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  •"To  amend  Title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an 
exclusive  remedy  against  the  United  States 


In  suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of 
United  States  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposal  is  Intended  to  provide  for  the 
Immunity  of  Federal  employees  from  per- 
sonal liability  In  tort  for  acta  done  In  the 
scope  of  their  employment  and  Immunity 
from  claims  sounding  In  tort  for  relief  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  or  federal  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  as  passed  In  1946  did  not  bar 
suits  against  Government  employees  who 
committed  torts.  However,  If  a  civil  action 
la  brought  against  the  Government  under 
28  use.  1346(b),  a  Judgment  In  such  action 
constitutes  a  complete  bar  to  any  action 
against  Federal  employees  for  damages  for 
the  same  act  or  omission.  28  U.S.C.  2676. 

Three  statutes  were  subsequently  enacted 
which  barred  suit  against  three  particular 
classes  of  Federal  employees — Government 
drivers,  medical  personnel  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  Public  Health  Service 
personnel.  The  Government  Drivers  Act 
passed  in  1961.  Public  Law  87-258,  provides 
that  the  remedy  by  suit  against  the  United 
States  under  28  U.S.C.  1346(b)  shall  be  the 
exclusive  remedy  when  the  damage  claimed 
results  from  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
by  an  employee  of  the  Government  while 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment. The  procedure  by  which  the  Driv- 
ers Act  Is  Invoked  U  set  forth  In  28  U.S.C. 
(b)-(c).  The  action  Is  usuaUy  brought  In 
the  State  court  and  Is  removed  to  the  Federal 
court  upon  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Upon  removal, 
the  United  States  Is  substituted  for  the 
employee  as  defendant  and  the  action  pro- 
ceeds In  the  manner  prescribed  for  any  other 
tort  claim  against  the  United  States. 

A  similar  statute  was  enacted  in  1965,  Pub- 
lic Law  89-311,  38  U.S.C.  4116,  with  respect 
to  medical  personnel  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  m  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
623,  42  use.  233,  with  respect  to  Public 
Health  Service  personnel.  In  succeeding  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  bills  have  been  Introduced 
proposing  the  protection  of  other  classes  of 
Federal  employees  such  as  FBI  agents  and 
the  flying  personnel  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

It  Is  this  Department's  opinion  that  the 
general  prmciple  of  immunity  of  Federal  em- 
ployees Is  a  desirable  one  and  that  piece- 
meal legislation  should  be  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly, this  proposed  bill  would  afford  equal- 
ity of  treatment  by  extending  the  Immunity 
from  personal  liability  In  tort,  and  from 
claims  sounding  In  tort  for  relief  arising  un- 
der the  Constitution  or  federal  statutes  of 
the  United  States  to  all  Federal  employees. 
The  proposed  bill  would  amend  28  U.S.C. 
1346(b)  and  28  U.S.C.  2672  by  extending  the 
applicability  of  these  sections  to  Include 
claims  sounding  in  tort  for  money  damages 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  28  U.S.C. 
2679(b)  by  extending  its  applicability  to  all 
Federal  employees  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  office  or  employment.  Further  provi- 
sions of  the  proposals  are  intended  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  previously  existing  tort 
remedy  against  Federal  employees,  as  well  as 
any  claims  sounding  In  tort  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  federal  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  is  now  barred  and  that  the  exclusive 
remedy  for  compensation  In  these  matters  is 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  amend  28 
XJS.C.  2880(h)  by  limiting  the  number  of 
exceptions  In  that  Section,  thereby  render- 
ing the  United  States  liable  for  torts  of  as- 
satilt.  battery,  false  arrest,  false  Imprison- 
ment, malicious  prosecution,  and  abuse  of 
process  committed  by  Its  officers  and  em- 
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ployees  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

The  proposed  bill  would  repeal  Se<:tlon  4116 
of  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  Sec- 
tion 233(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  of  Title  42,  relat- 
ing resjjectlvely  to  medical  personnel  of  the 
Veterrms  Administration  and  the  Public 
Health  Service,  as  the  proposed  bill  provides 
broad  coverage  for  federal  employees.  Finally, 
the  proposed  bill  would  continue  author- 
ity In  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affal>s  to  hold  harmless  or  pro- 
vide liability  Insurance  for  medical  person- 
nel assigned  to  foreign  countries  or  de- 
tailed to  other  than  a  Federal  agency  or  in- 
stitution, or  where  circumstances  would 
likely  preclude  remedies  of  third  persons 
against  the  United  States  described  in  Sec- 
tion 2679(b)  of  Title  28. 

I  recommend  the  Introduction  and  prompt 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  hais 
advised   that   there    Is   no   objection   to   the 
submission  of  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  SCHWTEIKER: 

S.  2559.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Domestic 
Food  Price  Impact  Statement  Act  of 
1973."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today  the  Domestic  Food 
Price  Impact  Statement  Act  of  1973.  In 
addition,  I  will  be  introducing  this  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  10710. 
the  Trade  Reform  Act,  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, as  soon  as  this  trade  bill  is  sent  over 
to  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  requires  the  publica- 
tion of  a  "Domestic  Pood  Price  Impact 
Statement  ■  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce prior  to  approval  of  any  exports 
of  any  American  agricultural  commodity 
In  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  projected 
crop. 

Commodities  exporters  are  presently 
required  to  file  an  Anticipated  Export 
Report  with  the  Department  of  Com.- 
merce  at  the  time  each  foreign  sale  is 
made.  Anticipated  export  reports  for  the 
current  wheat  crop  show  778.8  million 
bushels  registered  for  export,  with 
another  200  million  bushels  tentatively 
slated  for  export  by  an  unidentified 
party.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
forms me  the  latter  figure  may  represent 
a  hedge  by  speculators,  and  the  actual 
export  may  never  take  place. 

But  in  any  case,  very  nearly  1  billion 
bushels  of  our  current  wheat  crop  are 
now  slated  to  be  shipped  overseas.  And 
what  is  our  total  projected  wheat  crop? 
About  1.7  billion  bushels — which  means 
that  more  than  half  of  our  present  wheat 
crop  will  leave  this  country,  at  a  time 
when  our  wheat  and  bread  prices  are  al- 
ready at  an  all-time  high. 

So  we  have  a  reporting  requirement  al- 
ready. Mr.  President.  But  once  the  re- 
ports are  filed,  the  massive  exports  which 
have  driven  our  food  prices  through  the 
roof  continue  on  schedule.  It  is  a  little 
like  having  an  extensive  security  system 
designed  solely  to  report  any  flre  out- 
breaks to  the  flre  department — but  with 


the  understanding  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment will  keep  the  reports  neatly  cata- 
loged for  future  reference,  but  will  never 
come  put  out  the  flre. 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
may  impose  export  controls,  if  there  is  a 
domestic  scarcity,  and  a  national  security 
impact,  and  an  undesirable  foreign  policy 
effect.  And  in  fact,  export  controls  occa- 
sionally are  imposd  under  this  authority, 
most  notably  in  the  case  of  soybeans, 
after  the  price  jumped  from  $3.13  per 
bushel  to  over  $12  per  bushel  in  less  than 
a  year. 

But  the  price  of  No.  2  wheat  recently 
jumped  from  $2.64  per  bushel  to  $4.29 
per  bushel  in  2  months;  com  oil  went 
from  20  cents  per  pound  to  35  cents  per 
pound  in  the  same  period.  Yet  we  still 
have  export  reports  and  exports  as 
usual,  but  no  controls.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  situation  I  think  it  is  high  time  we 
stop  being  satisfied  with  reports,  and 
start  demanding  that  the  fires  be  put 
out. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  all  commodity 
exports  until  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  approved  each  individual  export  reg- 
istration statement.  Once  the  approved 
export  registration  statements  represent 
20  percent  of  the  projected  crop — or  such 
lower  figuie  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  set — no  further  exports  can 
be  approved  until  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  published  a  "Domestic  Food 
Price  Impact  Statement."  In  this  state- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must 
certify  that  additional  exports  will  not, 
first,  cause  domestic  scarcity;  second, 
have  direct  or  indirect  adverse  impact 
on  U.S.  consumer  prices:  or  third,  in- 
crease U.S.  imemployment. 

Mr.  President,  this  "Domestic  Food 
Price  Impact  Statement"  will  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  which  has  been  an  ef- 
fective tool  in  saving  our  environment. 
It  will,  for  the  first  time,  require  a  high 
Government  ofiQclal  to  certify  to  thi^ 
American  people,  before  our  food  goes 
overseas,  that  the  exports  will  not  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  AmerlcEin 
consumer.  And  my  amendment  requires 
the  updating  of  this  statement  each  time 
an  additional  10  percent  of  any  crop  Is 
registered  for  export. 

I  have  no  objection  to  feeding  the 
world's  poor  and  hungry  populations, 
and  I  want  America  to  continue  its  proud 
reputation  as  the  world's  breadbasket. 
But  I  do  object  to  the  secret  deals,  where 
a  handful  of  speculators  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  What  my  amendment  does, 
Mr.  President,  is  force  these  speculators 
to  put  their  cards  on  the  table,  and  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
represent  the  American  people  in  these 
transactions. 

Our  skyrocketing  food  prices  need  no 
documentation,  and  excessive  exports  are 
clearly  the  major  contributing  factor.  In 
this  session  of  Congress  alone,  at  least 
77  bills  have  been  introduced  to  deal  with 
the  food  price/ export  problem.  To  my 
knowledge,  however,  none  of  these  bills 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  di- 
rectly accountable  to  the  American  peo- 


ple to  end  these  exports  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  consumer.  My  bill  does 
that,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Food 
Price  Impact  Statement  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  DenNrnoNs.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and 

(2)  the  terms  "agricultural  commodity" 
and  "conunodlty"  mean  any  raw  agricultural 
commodity  produced  In  the  United  States, 
including  flour,  meal,  and  oU  derived  from 
any  such  commodity. 

Sec.  3.  Registration. 

(a)  No  agricultural  commodity  may  be 
exported  to  any  foreign  country  unless  (1) 
the  person  exporting  such  commodity  has 
submitted  an  export  registration  statement 
to  the  Secretary,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  has 
approved  such  statement. 

(b)  An  export  registration  statement  shall 
be  In  such  form,  shall  contain  such  informa- 
tion, and  shall  be  submitted  at  such  times 
as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  require 
for  the  orderly  administration  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

Sec  4.  Export  LiMrrATiON. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  export 
registration  statement  for  a  quantity  of  a 
commodity  which,  when  added  to  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  already  ap- 
proved for  export  during  the  crop  year  (for 
the  commodity  concerned)  In  which  the  ex- 
port win  occur,  exceeds  20  per  centum  (or 
such  lower  i)er  centum  as  may  be  established 
under  section  6(a))  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  level  of  domestic  production  of 
that  commodity  for  that  crop  year. 

(b)  The  limitation  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  commodity 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  causes 
to  be  published  a  Domestic  Food  Price  Im- 
pact Statement  which  contains  the  Secre- 
tary's certification  that — 

( 1 )  the  domestic  production  of  such  com- 
modity wUl  be  sufficient  to  Insure  against 
domestic  scarcity; 

(2)  exports  in  excess  of  the  limitation  will 
not  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  Impact  on 
consumer  prices  In  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  such  exports  will  not  result  in  In- 
creased unemployment  In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Additionai,  LiMrxATioNS  and 
Requirements. 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  es- 
tablish a  limitation  lower  than  20  per  centum 
for  any  commodity  for  the  purpose  of  section 
4(a)  If  he  (1)  determines  such  lower  limita- 
tion to  be  necessary  to  Insure  against 
domestic  scarcity,  consumer  price  inflation, 
or  Increased  unemployment  caused  by  ex- 
ports, and  (2)  causes  such  determination  to 
be  published. 

(b)  Whenever  the  level  of  exports  of  a 
commodity  covered  by  export  registration 
statements  Increases  by  10  per  centum,  and 
thereafter  whenever  the  level  of  exports  of 
such  commodity  Increases  by  any  multiple 
of  10  per  centum,  of  the  estimated  domestic 
production  of  that  commodity  above  the 
limitation  established  under  section  4(a)  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  any  additional  export  regis- 
tration statement  for  such  commodity  unless 
he  first  publishes  another  Domestic  Pood 
Price  Impact  Statement  containing  the  oer- 
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tlflcatlons  referred  to  section  4(b)  wltti 
respect  to  such  increased  level  of  exports. 

Sec.  6.  Administrative  Revision  of  Esti- 
mates OB  Limitations.  The  Secretary  may 
revise  upward  or  downward  his  estimate  of 
domestic  production  or  any  limitation  es- 
tablished by  him  If  he  determines  on  the 
basis  of  new  information  that  the  estimate 
or  limitation  originally  established  was  er- 
roneous or  that  such  estimate  or  limitation 
should  be  revised  for  other  reasons. 

Sec.  7.  Consultation.  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  domestic  produc- 
tion of  and  demand  for  agricultural  com- 
modities and  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  possible  price  and 
employment  efTects  of  various  export  levels 
of  such  coBomodltles. 

Sec.  8.  Administration.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  9.  Applicability.  This  title  applies  to 
agricultural  commodities  planted  for  harvest 
in  1974  and  subsequent  years,  except  that 
section  3  of  this  title  does  not  apply  to  any 
quantity  of  an  agricultural  commodity  ex- 
ported pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  fby  request) : 

S.  2564.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Claims 
Adjudication  Act  of  1973."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  on  request,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  for  claims  of  loss,  damage,  or 
injury  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  ship- 
ment. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Com- 
mission explicit  authority  to  both  ad- 
judicate liability  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  loss  or  damage  when  a  shipper 
alleges  that  the  carrier  caused  the  loss 
or  damage.  As  an  alternative  to  this 
Commission  procedure,  the  bill  would 
give  the  shipper  the  option  of  setting  up 
Commission-approved  Informal  dispute 
settlement  procedures,  such  as  arbitra- 
tion, which  would  be  used  in  lieu  of  Com- 
mission adjudication.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  the  right  to  go  to  court  to 
settle  these  matters  is  preserved  to  the 
claimant,  and  provision  Is  made  to  in- 
clude attorney's  fees  as  part  of  any  judg- 
ment secured  in  court.  This  provision 
will  help  provide  an  incentive  to  utilize 
approved  arbitration  procedures,  and  is 
modeled  upon  procedures  specified  in 
the  recently  psissed  Magnuson-Moss 
Warranty  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  another  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  difficult  problems 
surrounding  the  lack  of  any  presently 
available  mechanisms  for  adjudicating 
loss  and  damage  claims.  I  have  intro- 
duced several  proposals  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  including  one  upon  request  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Commerce  Committee  Is  currently 
involved  in  an  examination  of  the  prob- 
lem surrounding  this  area,  and  we  are  at- 
tempting to  design  optimum  statutory 
mechanisms  to  see  that  these  claims  are 
settled  quickly,  fairly,  and  inexpensively. 
All  of  these  proposals  will  be  considered 
in  hearings  on  this  subject  which  wlU  be 
announced  sometime  within  the  next 
several  months. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  649,  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Act. 

S.     1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magituson,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  TuNNrsr) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1769,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration and  a  National  Fire  Acad- 
emy in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  assist  State  suid 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  death,  personal  injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1988,  a  bill  to 
extend  on  an  interim  basis  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  over  certain 
ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to  protect 
the  domestic  fishing  Industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2200,  a  bill  to 
govern  the  disclosure  of  certain  financial 
information  by  financial  institutions  to 
governmental  agencies,  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  imwar- 
ranted  invasions  of  privacy  by  prescrib- 
ing procedures  and  standards  governing 
disclosure  of  such  information,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2454,  the  EmQ.rgency  Home  Financing 
Act. 

S.    2513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2513,  the 
Catastropliic  Health  Insiu^nce  and  Med- 
ical Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158,  to  set  aside  regulations 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  181— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 
SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  ACTIV- 
1'1'IKS  TO  TESTIFY  AND  PRODUCE 
CERTAIN    COMMITTEE    RECORDS 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 
Mr.    ERVIN    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Baker)    submitted  a  resolution  author- 


izing the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  to  testify  and  produce 
committee  records  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  pursuant  to  sub- 
penas  issued  in  a  criminal  case  pending 
in  such  court. 

(The  debate  on  the  above  resolution, 
together  with  its  fuU  text,  is  printed  later 
in  the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  182— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABUSH  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER  A 
VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution: 

(The  subsequent  remarks  of  Senator 
Aboxjrezk  appear  later  In  the  Record.) 

s.  Res.  182 
Resolution  to  establish  a  temporary  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
character  and  fitness  of  any  Individual  or 
Individuals  nominated  under  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Amendment  to  fill  the  present  va- 
cancy in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominee. 

Whereas  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  shall  nominate  a  Vice 
President  who  shall  take  office  upon  con- 
firmation by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress; 

Whereas  the  duty  of  confirming  a  nominee 
for  the  office  of  Vice  President,  entrusted  by 
the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  to  the  Legis- 
lative Branch.  Is  a  solemn  and  Important 
responsibility.  Involving  as  It  does  the  sec- 
ond-highest office  In  the  co-equal  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government; 

Whereas  any  nominee  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  as 
to  his  or  her  character  and  fitness  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  office;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  no  committee 
of  the  Senate  properly  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  any  Vice  Presidential 
nominee:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  on  account  of  the  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  there  Is 
established  a  temporary  select  committee  of 
the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vice  Presidency  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "select  committee"). 

The  select  committee  shall  study  and  in- 
vestigate the  character  and  fitness  of  any 
Individual  nominated  to  fill  the  present  va- 
cancy In  the  Office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  shall  consist 
of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from  the  majority 
Members  of  the  Senate  up)on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from 
the  minority  Members  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member, 
chairman,  or  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

Sec.  3.  The  select  committee  shall  select 
a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
to  govern  Its  proceeding. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  take 
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all  steps  necessary  or  appropriate  to  investi- 
gate and  study  the  character  and  fitness  of 
any  individual  nominated  under  such  Twen- 
ty-fifth Amendment  for  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  UrUted  States. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  chair- 
man or  by  the  select  conunittee  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman.  The  chairman  of 
the  select  committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
caths  to  any  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

Sec.  5.  To  enable  the  select  committee  to 
make  the  Investigation  and  study  authorized 
and  directed  by  this  resolution,  the  Senate 
hereby  empowers  the  select  committee  as  an 
agency  of  the  Senate  ( 1 1  to  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  clerical.  Investi- 
gatory, legal,  technical,  and  other  assistants 
as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate;  (2)  to 
sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate;  (3)  to  hold  hearings  lor  tak- 
ing testimony  on  oath  or  to  receive  docu- 
mentary or  physical  evidence  relating  to  the 
matters  It  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
study;  (4)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  as  witnesses  of  any  persons 
who  the  select  conunittee  believes  have 
knowledge  or  Information  concerning  any  of 
the  matters  or  questions  It  is  authorized  to 
Investigate  and  study;  (5)  to  require  by 
subpena  or  order  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  or  any  pri- 
vate person,  firm,  or  corporation,  to  produce 
for  Its  consideration  or  for  use  as  evidence 
In  its  investigation  and  study  any  materials 
relating  to  the  committee's  investigation  and 
study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have 
in  their  custody  or  under  their  control;  (6) 
to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recommendations 
it  deems  appropriate  In  respect  to  the  willful 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  appear 
before  It  in  obedience  to  a  subpena  or  order, 
or  In  respect  to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal 
of  any  person  to  answer  questions  or  give 
testimony  in  his  character  as  a  witness  dur- 
ing his  appearance  before  It,  or  In  respect 
to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  former 
officer  or  employee  of  any  political  commute* 
or  organization,  to  produce  before  the  com- 
mittee any  books,  checks,  canceled  checks, 
correspondence,  communications,  docximent, 
financial  records,  papers,  physical  evidence, 
records,  recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  In 
obedience  to  any  subpena  or  order;  (7)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony  on  oath 
anywhere  within  the  United  States  or  In  any 
other  country;  and  (8)  to  expend  to  the 
extent  It  determines  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate any  money  made  available  to  It  by  the 
Senate  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  make  the  Investigation  and  study 
It  Is  authorized  by  this  resolution  to  make. 

Sec.  6.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
report  of  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  but  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  any  nomination  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  to  fill  the  present 
vacancy.  On  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
on  which  the  appointment  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  approved  under  the  Twenty-fifth 
Amendment,  the  select  committee  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
•1.000.000.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  183— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  A  COM- 
PILATION OF  MATERIALS  ON  THE 
25TH  AMENDMENT  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  • 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: 

S.  Res.   183 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  entitled 
"Selected  Materials  on  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Amendment",  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  printed  as  a  Sen^ite  doc- 
ument, and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  that  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  184— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNING CLERICAL  AND  OTHER 
ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  THE  PAYROLL  ON  THE 
DATE  OF  HIS  RESIGNATION 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistants to  the  Vice  President  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Senate  on  the  date  of  his  resignation, 
October  10.  1973.  shall  be  continued  on  such 
payroll  at  their  respective  salaries  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  such  sums 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate:  Provided.  That  any  such  assistants 
continued  on  the  payroll,  while  so  continued, 
shall  perform  their  duties  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  remove  from  such  payroll 
any  such  assistants  who  are  not  attending 
to  the  duties  for  which  their  services  are 
continued. 

(The  discussion  of  this  re^ution 
when  it  was  submitted-smTic^eed  to 
appears  later  in  the  Record.) 


ADDITIGNAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCTTRRENT    RESOLtTTION    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams*, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  50,  regarding 
the  World  Pood  Conference. 

SENATE    CONCTTRRENT    RESOLTTTION    51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  > .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce*.  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 51,  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
Congress  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  on 
Veterans  Day,  October  22, 1973. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    622 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Birch 
Bayh),  an  amendment  to  S.  2182.  the 
Housing  Act  of  1973,  to  increase  the 
surety  bond  guarantee  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

On  July  14.  1969.  Senator  Bayh,  in- 
troduced legislation  aimed  at  opening 
job  and  business  opportunities  for  small 
construction  contractors.  This  legisla- 
tion which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  December  31,  1970.  is  the 
administrative  base  for  the  surety  bond 
guarantee  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  This  bill  though  not 
strictly  directed  at  minority  groups  has 
helped  bring  many  small  minority  con- 
tractors into  the  mainstream  of  the  con- 
struction industry. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  open 
to  any  small  contractor  that  is  required 
to  have  a  bond,  performance,  or  pay- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  a  contract.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  guaran- 
tees 90  percent  of  the  loss  risk  to  the 
surety.  Thus  the  surety  bond  guarantee 
program  Is  capable  of  assisting  the  small 
contractor  in  achieving  a  respectable  line 
of  credit,  thereby  enabling  the  firm  to 
eventually  obtain  a  bond  in  the  regular 
market  on  its  own  merits. 

Presently  contracts  eligible  for  Small 
Business  Administration  bond  guaran- 
tee csmnot  exceed  a  $500,000  limit.  Many 
small  contractors  with  the  capability,  but 
without  the  needed  capital  to  get  bond- 
ing would  like  to  do  a  $600,000  or  $750,- 
000  job.  The  National  Association  of 
Minority  Contracts  has  Indicated  that 
they  constantly  get  complaints  of  this 
nature  indicating  the  need  to  increase 
the  bonding  authority.  The  problem  of 
bonding  for  small  contractors  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  The  growth  of 
the  program  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
the  program.  Since  1970,  construction 
cost  due  to  inflation  has  been  increasing 
on  the  average  of  1.5  percent  a  month. 
The  average  construction  contract  that 
previously  use  to  cost  $500,000  now  costs 
$750,000.  Therefore,  the  inflationary  fac- 
tor alone  can  justify  an  increase  in  the 
bond  guarantee  to  $1,000,000. 

The  surety  bond  guarantee  program 
has  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  fastest  growing  programs  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  reports 
they  approved  2,316  bond  applications  in 
fiscal  year  1972  which  resulted  In  1,339 
contracts  worth  $94.4  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  they  approved  8,657  applica- 
tions which  resulted  in  5,597  contracts 
worth  $351.2  million.  The  loss  ratio  of 
the  total  program  is  lower  then  ever 
anticipated  at  1.3  percent  of  contracts 
awarded  and  is  expected  to  decrease.  On 
September  19,  1973,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator Kleepe  stated  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness: 

1  think  its  safe  to  say  that  this  program 
has  made  it  possible  for  small  contractors 
to  obtain  business  that  they  would  otherwise 
not  even  had  the  opportunity  to  bid  on.  The 
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successful  bidders  under  our  bond  guarante« 
have  averaged  7  percent  under  the  next 
lowest  bidder.  Since  about  half  of  these  Jobs 
Involve  local,  state,  and  federal  government 
contracts,  we  are  talking  about  savings  to 
the  taxpayer.  We  predict  a  volume  of  $600 
million  or  more  In  FY  1974.  This  should 
mean  at  least  $21  million  In  direct  savings 
to  governmental  units  across  the  country. 

As  of  August  1973,  there  were  92 
surety  companies  participating  In  this 
program.  On  bonds  guaranteed  by  the 
program  companies  must  give  up  10  per- 
cent of  their  gross  premiums  in  return 
for  the  90-percent  guarantee  of  loss. 
Minority  participation  in  the  program 
has  remained  consistent  around  35  per- 
cent during  the  last  2  years.  We  must 
assure  that  small  contractors  share  in 
the  millions  of  public  dollars  and  in- 
creasingly large  amounts  of  private  cap- 
ital that  is  committed  to  rebuilding  our 
cities. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  622 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

CHAPTER  rV— \aSCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  in  sec- 
tion 403  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,- 
000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  in  section 
411  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    623 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

PROPEBTT      IMPROVEMENT      LOANS      TO      FINANCE 
ENEEGT    CONSERVATION    IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  concerned  with  finding  solutions  to 
the  energy  crisis.  To  date,  I  have  concen- 
trated on  developing  means  of  tapping 
the  inexhaustible  energy  of  the  sun.  In 
addition,  I  know  many  of  us  are  Investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy, nuclear  fusion,  and  other  future 
energy  sources. 

Certainly  all  of  these  possible  solutions 
are  worthy  of  further  study,  but  I  would 
£isk  my  colleagues  to  ponder  for  a  mo- 
ment whether  we  should  not  look  closer 
around  us  for  a  solution.  While  we  sit 
in  our  homes  and  oCBce  buildings,  pre- 
cious energy  In  the  form  of  heat  is  slip- 
ping between  the  windows  or  oozing 
through  poorly  Insulated  walls  out  into 
the  atmosphere.  Pred  S.  Dubin,  a  con- 
sulting engineer  and  planner,  estimated 
in  testimony  this  simimer  t)efore  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Energy  that — 

Energy  conservation  through  design,  using 
off-the-shelf  hardware /systems  'methods,  can 
reduce  the  yearly  energy  consumption  of 
new  buildings  by  36  to  60  percent  and  of 
existing  buildings  by  16  to  20  percent.  More 
than  half  the  savings  in  energy  can  be  ac- 
conopUshed  with  no  appreciable  increase  In 
initial  costs. 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Smithsonian 
magazine  cites  a  Rand  Corp.  study 
which  concluded  that  better  Insulation 
in  new  housing  would  cut  heating  and 
cooling  requirements  by  40  to  50  per- 
cent. This  article,  entitled  "There  Are 


Ways  To  Help  Buildings  Conserve  Ener- 
gy," is  such  a  thoughtful  exposition  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  President,  that  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thcbk  Are  Wats  To  Hcij>  Buildings 
Conserve  Enerct 
(By  Jane  Stein) 

A  man — say  he  Is  a  city  official — alts  in 
his  office,  the  late  afternoon  sun  beaming 
through  the  glass  wall  and  flooding  his  desk 
with  light.  EHectrtc  bulbs  bum  overhead  and 
cool  air  whispers  from  a  metal  duct  as  the 
man  worries  atx>ut  fuel  shortages,  brown- 
outs and  the  energy  crisis.  He  might  do  bet- 
ter to  contemplate  the  state  of  American 
architecture. 

For  architecture  and  the  construction  in- 
dustry have  a  vast  Influence  on  energy  use. 
Constructing  and  operating  buildings  con- 
sumes 7.5  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  all 
the  electricity  produced  In  the  United  States. 
To  practice  energy  conservation  in  this  sec- 
tor, we  do  not  need  to  return  to  caves  and 
candlelight,  nor  do  we  need  new  technolo- 
gies. 

The  main  problem  Is  that  the  simple  and 
technologically  available  Ideas  for  saving 
energy  are  meeting  tremendous  Indifference, 
if  not  actual  resistance.  Certainly  It  Ls  a 
profound  indifference  to  energy  conservation 
that  fosters  the  construction  of  buildings 
such  as  the  110-story  World  Trade  Center 
in  lower  Manhattan  with  Its  fantastic  array 
of  electrical  requirements,  the  most  astound- 
ing of  which  is  that  the  center  will  require 
as  much  electricity  per  year  as  the  entire 
city  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  which  Is 
home  for  100,000  persons. 

How  much  energy  a  building  needs  for 
heating,  cooling  and  lighting  depends  upon 
its  site,  its  shape  and  the  materials  used. 
All  of  us  could  learn  something  about  the 
wise  use  of  natural  energy  by  studying  the 
cave  dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde  In  Colorado. 
In  the  winter  when  the  sun  is  low  In  the 
sky.  It  shines  directly  on  the  adobe  brick 
walls  which  store  the  heat  during  the  day 
and  release  It  during  the  night.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  sun  strikes  at  the  horizontal  sur- 
faces— the  roofs  of  wood  and  grasses  act  as 
insulation. 

Never  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cave's 
Inner  surfaces  are  Ut  In  summer;  only  one 
quarter  remains  shadowed  through  the  win- 
ter day.  "Buildings  today  can  be  organized 
In  much  the  same  way,  generating  their 
form  from  the  way  the  sun  moves,"  says 
Ralph  Knowles,  professor  of  architecture 
and  urban  design  at  the  tTnlverslty  of  South- 
era  California. 

If  you  design  with  th»  swa.  In  mind,  you 
can  even  put  an  all-glass  building  in  the 
desert  without  paying  too  much  of  a  penalty 
In  energy  costs.  In  Tempe,  Arizona,  the 
striking  new  municipal  building  has  glass 
walls,  slanted  at  a  4A-degTee  angle  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  solar  beat  that  can  enter 
the  buUdlng. 

In  a  less  dramatic  vein,  it  Is  axiomatic 
that  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  common, 
slablike  high-rise  building  should  face  north 
and  south.  Pred  Dubin.  a  New  York  engi- 
neer, has  calculated  that  a  building  uses  29 
percent  less  energy  for  cooling  If  the  broad 
sides  face  north  and  south.  Why  is  It,  asks 
Dubin,  that  all  sides  of  a  building  are  often 
treated  as  if  they  were  the  same?  Why  not 
have  no  windows  on  the  west  side,  and  fewer 
In  the  comers?  His  point  Is  simply  that  en- 
ergy use  must  be  factored  into  building  de- 
sign, and  that  means  starting  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

"From  the  very  outset  of  the  architectural 
process  energy  is  used  wastefuUy,"  says  Rich- 
ard Stein  (no  relation  of  the  author) ,  a  New 
Tork  architect  and  a  leading  advocate  of 


energy  conservation.  "Our  basic  structural 
sciences  are  in  reality  based  more  on  practi- 
cal experience  than  on  a  scientific  analysis 
of  how  materials  should  be  used." 

For  example,  according  to  the  National 
BuUdlng  Code,  the  concrete  beams  for  the 
standard  classroom  are  designed  to  carry 
three  times  as  much  weight  as  they  are  likely 
to  need  for  normal  use.  While  a  safety  factor 
of  three  might  not  seem  excessive.  Stein 
points  out  that  design  computations  use  a 
value  for  the  strength  of  concrete  only  about 
one-third  of  its  actual  strength,  so  that  there 
really  is  a  safety  factor  of  at  least  nine. 
There  are  additional  safety  margins:  Con- 
crete gains  strength  for  years  after  harden- 
ing. In  cement  production  alone,  modified 
design  standards  could  result  In  energy  sav- 
ings of  about  20,0(X)  million  kilowatt-hours 
a  year — enough  to  provide  the  electric  power 
for  three  mUlion  families  for  a  year. 

Aluminum  is  gaining  In  popularity  as  a 
buUdlng  material.  It  has  a  pleasant  sheen, 
upkeep  is  simple,  and  it  takes  less  aluminum 
to  make  the  skin  of  an  office  buUdlng  than 
it  does  to  use  stainless  steel.  But  aluminum 
Is  very  expensive  to  make  in  terms  of  energy. 
The  energy  savings  for  just  one  typical  high- 
rise  office  buUdlng — if  steel  were  used  in- 
stead of  aluminum — would  be  1.3  million 
kilowatt-hours. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  using  energy- 
expensive  materials:  how  a  building  material 
is  used  has  much  to  do  with  energy  waste. 
Dense  concrete  can  get  as  cold  8is  a  stone. 
Lightweight  concrete,  with  air  bubbles  blown 
Into  the  mixture,  acts  as  Insulation. 

Since  Lever  House  was  built  on  Manhat- 
tan's Park  Avenue  in  1952,  glass-clad  build- 
ings have  sprung  up  aU  across  the  nation. 
Most  are  energy  hogs  because  glass  Is  a 
notoriously  poor  insulator.  Heat  loss  could 
have  been  cut  by  half  had  double-glazing 
been  used  (that  is  two  panes  of  glass  her- 
metically sealed  with  an  air  space  between 
them  which  acts  as  an  insulator) .  Heat  gain 
can  be  reduced  by  using  the  new  reflective 
metallic  glass,  which  substantially  blocks 
solar  heat  and  light. 

What  Is  true  for  ein  office  or  apartment 
building  is  true  for  a  home.  A  Rand  Corpora- 
tion study  says  that  better  insulation  In  new 
hoiislng  would  cut  heating  and  cooling  re- 
quirements by  40  to  50  percent.  Extra  con- 
struction costs,  the  report  continues,  could 
be  recaptured  in  four  to  seven  years  through 
reduced  fuel  and  utility  bills.  Over  the  last 
two  years  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
(FHA)  revised  its  insulation  standards  for 
single  and  multlfamily  housmg  units,  with 
the  stated  objective  of  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion and  fuel  consumption.  The  FHA  stand- 
ards are  n^rely  guidelines  to  assist  appraisers 
in  determining  the  salable  value  of  a  hous- 
ing unit.  Since  they  are  used  by  appraisers  of 
conventional  loan  organizations  as  well  as 
the  FHA,  they  do  exert  considerable  Influence 
on  the  residential  construction  Industry. 

In  addition  to  energy-rich  materials  and 
poor  Insulation,  air  conditioning  and  ventila- 
tion are  extremely  Important  components  of 
wastefulness-through-design.  The  President's 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has  esti- 
mated that,  by  making  fairly  simple  and 
obvious  changes  in  the  design,  11  p>ercent  of 
the  forecasted  energy  use  In  1980  could  be 
saved.  Take  air  oonditioning.  Richard  Stein 
claims  that  an  average  office  building  Is  occu- 
pied 3,100  hours  annually  with  500  hours  In 
the  temperature  range  where  untreated  out- 
door air  oould  be  used.  Simply  opening  the 
windows  would  bring  about  a  19  percent 
reduction  In  the  use  of  energy  for  handimg 
air — but  how  many  office  buildings  have 
windows  that  can  be  opened? 

Another  part  of  the  artificial  world  which 
architects  have  designed  for  the  office  worker 
Is  perhaps  a  super-abundance  of  light.  In  a 
high-rise  building  64  percent  of  the  electrical 
energy  consumed  goes  Into  lighting;  in  a  low 
building  this  rises  to  63  percent. 
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Consider  the  high-rise  office  buUdlngs 
twlnkUng  through  the  night  with  a  full  array 
of  Ughts  (p.  35)  for  the  cleaning  personnel 
and  handful  of  late-working  executives. 
Selective  lighting — lighting  up  only  those 
rooms  or  parts  of  rooms  m  which  someone 
is  at  work — would  make  a  leas  striking  sky- 
line but  it  would  save  considerably  on  light- 
ing. Separate  switches  could  be  Installed 
so  that  lights  around  the  perimeters  of  glass- 
waUed  buildings  could  be  used  only  when 
natural  light  Is  insufficient.  Other  electrical 
savings  Include  lower-voltage  lighting  in  less 
occupied  areas — hallways,  storsige  areas — or 
more  use  of  fluorescent  lighting,  which  uses 
one-quarter  as  much  as  ordinary  filament 
bulbs.  The  overall  overage  lighting  levels, 
many  buUdlng  specialists  feel,  could  be  cut 
In  half. 

Much  extravagant  Ulumlnatlon  Is  the  fault 
of  lighting  standards  (used  by  building  codes, 
boards  of  education,  industries  and  com- 
mercial developers) ,  which  have  risen  sharply 
and  more  than  doubled  in  many  cases  over 
the  psist  15  years.  Yet  there  is  considerable 
disagreement  as  to  whether  such  high 
illumination  at  such  uniform  Intensity  is 
necessary  or  even  desirable. 

While  developing  a  new  building  system 
for  school  construction  in  California,  archi- 
tect Ezra  Ehrenkrantz  sought  to  develop, 
among  other  requirements, .  low-brightness 
lighting.  Each  bidder  was  required  to  state 
the  wattage  required  to  perform  the  job. 
Bids  ranged  from  3.3  watts  to  6.3  watts  per 
square  foot  of  space  to  meet  the  same  per- 
formance specification.  (The  system  using 
the  least  energy,  as  It  turned  out.  was  also 
the  lowest  cost.)  Ehrenkrantz  tallied  up 
some  numbers  and  figured  out  that  a  saving 
in  energy  for  the  average  California  high 
school  of  one  watt  per  square  foot  was 
equivalent  to  a  teacher's  annual  salary.  "The 
public."  he  sajrs,  "is  not  aware  of  how  many 
teachers  are  burned  up  annually  with  the 
flick  of  a  switch." 

In  addition  to  wasting  electricity,  lighting 
producers  waste  heat  which.  In  most  build- 
ings, is  then  dissipated  Into  the  atmosphere. 
A  few  architects  are  now  trying  to  catch 
this  "heat  of  light"  and  pass  it  through  con- 
ventional ducts  and  vents  to  help  heat  a 
building. 

Making  use  of  wastes.  In  fact.  Is  the  basis 
of  what  are  now  called  "total  energy  sys- 
tems," in  which  a  building  (or  a  group  of 
buildings)  contains  its  own  generating  sys- 
tem— usually  smaU  gas  turbines  or  fuel  cells. 
Waste  heat  Is  not  released  but  reused  by 
converting  it  Into  usable  heat  at  little  or 
no  additional  expenditure  of  energy.  Such 
systems  are  costly,  however,  they  require 
fairly  constant  demand  for  waste  heat  and 
are  still  far  from  perfected. 

The  resistance  to  energy-saving  stems.  In 
part,  from  financial  institutions.  The  tradi- 
tional way  of  financing  buildings  is  based  on 
first  costs — what  It  actuaUy  costs  the  owner 
at  the  time  the  building  Is  completed.  Bank 
loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  first  costs.  Low 
first  costs  usually  mean  high  energy  con- 
sumption. 

For  savings  in  money  and  energy,  building 
designs  as  well  as  bank  loans  should  be  cal- 
culated In  terms  of  life  costs:  what  It  wUl 
cost  to  build  and  operate  the  building  over 
Its  lifetime.  Charles  Berg,  deputy  director 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  for  Applied 
Technology  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, says  that  "energy  conservation  methods 
Will  obviously  come  at  extra  expense,  but 
over  the  normal  expected  lifetime  of  the 
building,  substantial  savings  In  upkeep  and 
energy  us©  could  be  made." 

An  example  of  how  these  economics  can 
work  Is  seen  In  the  work  of  Ehrenkrantz. 
He  recently  took  bids  for  an  air-conditioning 
system  for  student  housing  units,  which  he 
based  on  annual  costs  over  20  years.  He  gave 
the  bidders  energy  requirements  based  on 


efficiency  factors  for  the  equipment.  The  cost 
of  additional  energy — if  the  bidders  needed 
It — was  to  be  added  to  the  overall  20-year 
maintenance  costs.  The  results:  better  equip- 
ment at  lower  life  costs. 

The  federal  government,  seeking  to  break 
down  the  first-cost  mentality,  plans  to  use 
Ufe-coet  accounting  on  federal  and  federally 
assisted  buildings.  It  is  hardly  a  bandwagon, 
but  Interest  Is  catching  on.  Owens-Corning 
Flberglas  Corporation  has  an  energy  con- 
servation award  competition  for  architects 
and  engineers.  Currently,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  Is  circulating  an  ex- 
hibition, organized  by  the  design  firm  of 
Arnold  Saks,  showing  In  photographs  "The 
Architect  and  the  Energy  Crisis." 

Easy  availability  of  power  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted  and,  as  energy  costs 
go  up,  energy  conservation  wUl  be  taken 
more  seriously.  Legislators  are  now  predict- 
ing that  buUders  will  have  to  Inform  power 
companies  in  detail  of  their  intended  energy 
requirements.  Legislation  to  control  the 
amount  of  energy  i>er  unit  of  volume  may 
well  be  with  us  within  a  decade.  Building 
codes  could  be  amended  to  raise  insulation 
standards  or  to  Include  new  provisions  for 
use  of  glass,  ventilation  and  building  orlen- 
tatlon  to  reduce  energy  requirements.  Kilo- 
watt-hours could  be  taxed,  annual  kilowatts 
per  building  could  be  rationed. 

Such  restrictions  might  Inspire  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  to  come  up  with  some 
energy-saving  solutions.  Energy  conserva- 
tion— if  widely  practiced — will  also  stretch 
our  limited  resources  so  that  the  benefits 
of  enegry  will  be  avaUable  to  more  people. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  encourage  more  efficient  energy 
utilization,  I  am  Introducing  with  the  co- 
sponsoishlp  of  Senator  Taft,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2182,  the  Housing  Act  of  1973, 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  insure  property 
improvement  loans  for  financing  addi- 
tions or  improvements  to  structures  in 
order  to  conserve  energy.  The  same  pro- 
vision would  apply  to  the  installation  of 
solar  energy  equipment.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  the  concept  by  slipshod 
materials  or  imtested  technical  ideas, 
the  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing.  Urban  and  Development,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  to  prescribe  appropriate 
design  standards  and  performance  cri- 
teria. 

This  amendment  is,  of  course,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  effort  we  must 
make  to  solve  the  energy  crisis.  It  will 
make  a  contribution  toward  this  effort, 
however,  by  enabling  individuals  to  ob- 
tain loans  for  Installing  energy  conserv- 
ing improvements  in  their  homes. 

In  the  very  near  future,  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce a  series  of  bills  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  energy  conservation  and  the 
utilization  of  solar  energy.  It  heis  been 
estimated  that  about  40  percent  of  all 
the  energy  consumed  annually  in  Amer- 
ica is  for  heating,  sdr-conditioning,  ven- 
tilation, lighting  and  power  systems  in 
buildings.  If  we  can  encourage  sensible, 
energy  conserving  designs  for  future 
buildings  and  similar  improvements  to 
existing  structures,  we  wlU  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption  and  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  energy  utilization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  623 

On  page  29.  line  23,  after  the  word  "in- 
clude", msert  the  following:  "energy  con- 
servuig  improvements,  the  installation  of 
solar  energy  systems,  or". 

On  page  29,  line  23.  after  the  period,  in- 
sert the  following:  "As  used  in  thU  title 
the  terms  'energy  conservmg  improvements' 
or  solar  energy  systems'  mean  any  addition, 
alteration  or  Improvement  to  an  existing  or 
new  structure  which  Is  designed  to  reduce 
the  total  energy  requirements  of  that  struc- 
ture, and  Is  In  conformity  with  such  criteria 
and  standards  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards." 

amendment     no.     624 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urbtin  Affairs.) 

SOLAR     ENERGY     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  brings  new  warnings  about  the  dire 
consequences  of  our  Nation's  growing 
energy  crisis.  Each  day  this  crisis  grows 
more  complex.  We  manage  to  struggle 
through  the  summer's  gasoline  shortage 
only  to  learn  about  the  anticipated  wm- 
ter  fuel  oil  shortage.  Domestic  reserves 
of  petroleum  products  are  being  depleted, 
and  foreign  supplies  are  growing  more 
unstable. 

There  is.  however,  an  energy  source 
presently  available— inexhaustible  in  its 
supply,  yet  basically  nwipoUuting  when 
utilized.  This  new  source  is  solar  energy 
the  energy  from  the  sun. 

Solar  power  surroimds  us.  TTie  dawn 
of  each  day  brings  a  fresh  supply,  while 
the  trees  and  plants  and  even  the  oceans 
around  us  are  solar  storehouses,  waiting 
to  be  tapped.  While  large-scale  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  is  still  In  the  future, 
technology  is  now  available  and  feasible 
to  tap  the  sun  to  heat  and  cool  residential 
dwellings.  I  am,  therefore,  introducing 
today,  together  with  Senator  Taft,  an 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1973 
<S.  2182),  now  being  considered  by  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  which  will  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  major  demonstration 
projects  to  test  the  economic  and  tech- 
nological feasibility  of  solar  power  as  an 
energy  source  for  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing of  OUT  Nation's  homes. 

The  Idea  of  tapping  the  vast  energy 
of  the  sun  is  not  new.  Mr.  E.  S.  Morse 
received  a  patent  in  1881  on  a  technique 
of  "warming  and  ventilating  apart- 
ments by  the  sun's  rays,"  (U.S.  Patent 
No.  246,626,  September  6,  1881).  The 
Heating  and  Ventilation  Journal  re- 
ported In  July  1950.  that  an  experimental 
solar  house  In  Dover,  Mass.,  had  passed 
Its  second  successful  winter  without  a 
fuel  bill,  other  successful  experiments 
took  place,  prior  to  1960,  in  Denver,  Colo., 
and  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  I  am  proud 
that  one  of  the  most  recent  and  Innova- 
tive steps  in  the  continuing  research  and 
development  of  solar  power  has  been  the 
Harold  Hay  house  In  California,  de- 
veloped In  cooperation  with  Callfomla 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  technology  to  build  a  solar- 
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heated  house  Is  available  now.  These 
houses  work.  It  is  primarily  the  high 
cost  of  these  homes  which  has  prevented 
solar  energy  from  being  more  widely 
utilized. 

Since  there  is  as  yet  almost  no  mass 
production  of  solar  energy  equipment, 
the  hardware  for  these  homes  must  be 
custom-designed  and  custom-built.  Pres- 
ently, for  example,  the  price  of  the  col- 
lector unit  alone  for  an  average  single 
family  home  is  around  $2,000. 

Another  drawback  stems  from  the  in- 
dividualized nature  of  existing  solar- 
powered  houses.  Inspired  and  built  as 
they  were  by  different  individuals,  some 
of  the  houses  required  extensive,  fre- 
quent maintenance.  Such  maintenance 
is  something  which  an  inventor  would 
willingly,  perhaps  lovingly,  perform,  but 
would  be  at  best  a  tedious  chore  for  the 
average  homeowner. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  President,  would 
seek  to  overcome  these  obstacles  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
to  undertake  demonstration  projects 
throughout  the  country.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Secretary  would  divide  the  Nation 
into  5  to  10  climatic  zones,  with  at  least 
2  single-family  residences  and  10  multi- 
family  units  erected  In  each  zone.  In 
this  manner,  we  can  get  a  fair,  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  feasibility  of  solar- 
heated  and  cooled  homes.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5 
million  for  these  purposes. 

Given  this  impetus,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  American  private  enterprise  will 
meet  the  potential  demand.  This,  in  turn, 
should  lead  to  more  standardized  hard- 
ware, with  much  lower  maintenance  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  contract, 
loan,  or  mortgage  Insurance  authority  of 
any  federally  assisted  housing  program 
to  further  the  development  of  solar-pow- 
ered homes. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  his 
efforts.  This  report  should  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  and  technical 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and  an  analysis 
of  any  other  problems  encoimtered,  such 
as  building  codes  and  anticipated  new 
legal  questions  such  as  those  arising  from 
the  construction  of  neighboring  build- 
ings which  deprive  a  dwelling  of  Its  sun- 
light. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  seriously 
claim  that  solar  power  is  the  panacea 
for  the  entire  energy  crisis.  We  can.  how- 
ever, say  that  the  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  demands  an  attack  on  many  fronts 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology estimates  that  space  heating, 
cooling,  domestic  hot  water,  and  power 
In  residential  and  commercial  buildings 
constitutes  approximately  29  percent  of 
the  total  energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  The  technology  exists  to- 
day to  utilize  solar  energy  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  that  percentage. 

This  amendment  represents  only  a 
small,  biginnlng  step  on  the  path  to- 
ward tapping  the  great  resources  of  the 
Sun's  energy.  In  the  near  future.  I  will  be 
Introducing  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  provide  an  across-the-board 


impetus  to  the  infant  solar-energy  field. 
Our  Nation's  energy  situation  is  critical. 
As  such,  It  demands  a  large-scale  com- 
mitment to  the  discovery  of  workable 
solutions. 

Each  day's  consimiption  of  our  dwin- 
dling fossil  fuel  supply  makes  the  search 
for  alternate  energy  sources  more  vital. 
No  longer  can  we  say  that  solar  power  is 
an  Interesting  concept  for  the  future. 
With  the  energy  crisis  upon  us,  the  fu- 
ture is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amekdment  No.  634 

On  page  4.  Hne  10,  after  "or"  Insert  "oper- 
ating costs  or  Jn". 

On  page  148,  line  17,  after  "NEEDS"  In- 
sert "AND  TECHNOLOGY". 

On  page  150,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  5. 

On  page  150,  after  line  5,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"special  HOrslNG  TKCHNOLOGT 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  501.  the  Secretary  may,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  undertake  special  demonstra- 
tions to  determine  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  utilizing  solar  energy  for 
heating  or  cooling  residential  housing  (in- 
cluding demonstrations  of  new  housing  de- 
sign or  structure  Involving  the  use  of  solar 
energy).  Demonstrations  carried  out  under 
this  section  should  involve  both  single  fam- 
ily and  multlfamlly  housing  located  in  areas 
having  distinguishable  climatic  characteris- 
tics In  urban  as  well  as  rural  environments. 
To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  enter  into  contracts  with,  to  make 
grants  to.  and  to  provide  other  types  of  as- 
sistance to  Individuals  and  entitles  with  spe- 
cial competence  and  knowledge  to  contribute 
to  the  planning,  design,  development,  and 
oi>eratlon  of  such  housing; 

"(2)  to  utilize  the  contract,  loan,  or  mort- 
gage insurance  authority  of  any  Federally 
assisted  housing  program  In  the  actual  plan- 
ning, development,  and  occupancy  of  such 
housing;  and 

"(3)  to  set  aside  any  development,  con- 
struction, design,  or  occupancy  requirements 
for  the  purpose  of  any  demonstration  under 
this  section  Lf  he  determines  that  such  re- 
quirements Inhibit  such  demonstration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  any 
demonstration  under  this  section  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  demonstration  to  cover  the  full 
experience  Involved  in  all  stages  of  the  dem- 
onstration. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  15  of  e«M:h 
year  following  a  year  In  which  he  carries  out 
a  demonstration  under  this  section  a  full  re- 
port on  such  demonstration.  Such  report 
may  include  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
and  technological  feasibility  of  the  wide- 
spread application  of  solar  energy  to  residen- 
tial housing. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  demonstrations  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  addition  to  any  funds  or  other  au- 
thority available  under  subsection  (a)(2), 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  023 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  HR.  3153 
which  would  provide  medicare  coverage 
for  out-of-hospital  prescription  dr\igs. 

This  amendment  is  Identical  in  sub- 
stance to  S.  438,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  18  of  this  year.  It  Is  also  similar 
to  proposals  which  I  have  made  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  '  e  Finance  Committee 
is  using  H.R.  3153  as  a  vehicle  for  major 
social  security  reforms.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee— and  the  Senate  as  a  whole — can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  one  reform 
which  would  remove  a  major  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  elderly:  cov- 
erage of  out-of-hospital  drugs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  th* 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  625 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  1861  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (z)  thereof  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 234(f)  of- this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(z-l)  (1)  The  term  'covered  drugs'  means 
those  drugs  appearing  on  the  list  specified 
in  paragraph   (2)   of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Expert  Committee  on  Drug 
Coverage  established  by  section  1868.  estab- 
lish and  publish  a  list  of  those  drugs  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  section  1812(a)(4)  under 
part  A  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shaU  dis- 
tribute such  list  on  a  current  basis  to  prac- 
titioners licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  and 
administer  drugs  or  to  dispense  drugs  and 
shall  make  such  other  distribution  as  in  hl» 
Judgment  will  promote  the  purposes  of  ihla 
title.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  (but  at 
least  onoe  a  year)  review  such  list,  and  shall 
revise  It  or  Issue  supplements  thereto,  as  he 
may  find  necessary,  so  as  to  maintain  insofar 
as  practicable  currency  In  the  contents 
thereof  and  shall  publish  and  distribute  such 
revisions  In  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(B)  Each  drug  appearing  on  the  list  es- 
tablished under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
designated  by  its  established  name  and  with 
respect  to  each  such  drug,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  such  other  Information  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  section  1919. 

"(C)  A  drug  shall  not  appear  on  the  list 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless — 

"(1)  such  drug  Is  lawfully  avaUable  for 
dispensing  or  administration  to  humans; 
and 

"(11)  It  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Expert  Committee  on 
Drug  Coverage,  to  be  useful  In  the  treatment 
of  diabetes,  high  blood  presstire.  chronic 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  or  kidney  dis- 
eases or  conditions,  arthritis,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, tuberculosis,  glaucoma,  thyroid  dis- 
ease, or  cancer. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(1)  the  term  'drug'  means  a  drug  as  de- 
fined In  section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Including  those 
specified  In  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act):  and 

"(U)  the  term  established  name'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  502(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act." 

(2)  Section  1861  (t)  of  sucii  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "subsection  (m)(5)"  the 
following:  "or  subsection  z-l) ". 
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(b)  Sectton  1812(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragrt^ih: 

(4)  covered  drugs  furnished  to  such  In- 
dividual, but  not  when  furnished  to  him 
while  he  Is  an  Inpatient  In  a  hospital." 

(c)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  for  a  covered 
drug  furnished  an  Individual  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  copay- 
ment  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  or,  If 
less,  the  charges  Imposed  with  respect  to 
such  individual  for  such  covered  drug,  ex- 
cept that.  If  the  customary  charges  for  such 
covered  drug  are  greater  than  the  charges 
so  Imposed,  such  customary  charges  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  charges  so  Imposed. 

"(2)  The  copayment  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  Shall  be  «2  00  the  first  time  any  particu- 
lar prescription  Is  filled  and  $1.00  each  time 
a  prescription  Is  refilled." 

(d)  Title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1818  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  section  202  of  this 
Act)    the    following    new   subsections: 

"PAYMENT      rOR      COVERED      DRUGS;      CONDmONS 
AND    LIMrTATIONS    ON    StJCH     PAYMENT 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)  (1)  The  amount  paid  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to  covered 
drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  part  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  1813(c).  be  the  rea- 
so'iable  drug  charge  with  respect  to  such 
drugs. 

"(2)  (A)  The  'reasonable  drug  charge'  for 
a  covered  drug  shall  be  the  acquisition  allow- 
ance plus  a  dispensing  allowance. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
establish  the  method  or  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  acquisition  allowance  of  a  covered 
drug,  giving  consideration  to  the  cost  to  pro- 
viders of  drugs  of  acquiring  the  drug  by  Its 
established  name.  If  the  source  from  which 
any  covered  drug  is  avaUable  charges  differ- 
ent prices  therefor  to  different  classes  or 
types  of  providers,  or  if  a  class  of  providers 
may  reasonably  obtain  such  drug  from  only 
certain  types  of  sources,  the  Secretary  may, 
in  establishing  the  acquisition  allowance, 
take  Into  account  these  differences. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
establish  the  methods  for  determining  a  dis- 
pensing allowance  for  a  covered  drug,  giving 
consideration  to  such  factors  as  cost  of  over- 
head, professional  services,  and  a  fair  profit. 
He  may  provide  different  dispensing  allow- 
ances for  different  classes  of  providers. 

"(b)  Payment  for  covered  drugs  furnished 
to  an  individual  may  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
penser of  drugs  eligible  therefor  under  sub- 
section (c)  and  only  If — 

"(1)  written  request,  signed  by  such  Indi- 
vidual, except  In  cases  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  It  Impracticable  for  the  Individual 
to  do  so.  Is  filed  for  such  payment  In  such 
form.  In  such  manner,  within  such  time,  and 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  a  written  prescription,  signed  by  a 
physician,  was  filed  with  such  provider  of 
drugs;  except  that  (pursuant  to  such  regtila- 
tlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  no 
payment  may  be  made  for  a  covered  drug — 

"(3)  If  it  Is  prescribed  In  an  unusual  quan- 
tity; or 

"(4)  If  It  falls  to  meet  such  requirements 
aa  to  quality  and  standards  of  manufacture 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  or 

"(5)  It  falls  to  meet  such  specifications  as 
to  dosage  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
provider  of  drugs  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment If — 


V 


"  ( 1 )  he  is  licensed  or  authorized  pursuant 
to  State  law  to  dispense  drugs  to  humans; 

"(2)  he  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  submission  of  bills  at  such  frequency 
and  on  such  forms  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
such  rules  and  regulations; 

"(B)  avaUabUlty  for  audit  of  his  records 
relating  to  drugs  and  prescriptions; 

"(C)  the  maintenance  and  retention  of 
such  records  relating  to  the  cost  of  drugs  as 
may  be  specified  la  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations: 

"(3)  he  meets  such  other  conditions  re- 
lating to  health  and  safety  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary; 

"(4)  he  agrees  not  to  charge  any  Individual 
for  a  drug  for  which  such  Individual  is  en- 
titled to  have  payment  made  under  this  part 
an  amount  In  excess  of  the  customary  charge 
at  which  such  dlsi>enser  of  drugs  sells  or 
offers  such  drug  to  the  public  at  the  time 
such  drug  Is  furnished  to  such  Individual." 

(e)  Title  XVIU  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1867  of  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"FOBMt7I.ARY   COMMrTTEE 

"Sec.  1868.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
Ished,  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  a  Formulary  Commit- 
tee, a  majority  of  whose  members  shall  be 
physicians  and  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner  of  F\30d  and  Drugs  and  of  four 
Individuals  (not  otherwise  In  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  Federal  Government)  who 
are  of  recognized  professional  standing  and 
distinction  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  phar- 
macology, and  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
elected,  from  the  appointed  members  there- 
of, by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  a  term  of  one  year.  A  mem- 
ber may  succeed  himself  as  Chairman. 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  For- 
mulary Committee  shaU  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  A  member  shall  not  be  eligrlble 
to  serve  continuously  for  more  than  two 
terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formulary 
Committee,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee,  shall  be  entlted  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  engage  such  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Formulary  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  '•Buch  office  space, 
materials,  and  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(d)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
coinj>ll«,    publish,    and    moke    available    a 


Formulary  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'FormiUary'). 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
periodically  revise  the  Formulary  and  the 
listing  of  drugs  so  as  to  maintain  currency 
In  the  contents  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  listing,  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  those  drugs  and  biologlcals 
that  shall  be  deemed  qualified  drugs  for 
purposes  of  the  benefits  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1812(a) (4). 

"(4)  Publish  and  disseminate  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year  among  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  other  Interested  persons.  In 
accordance  with  directives  of  the  Secretary. 
(1)  an  alphabetical  list  naming  each  drug 
or  biological  by  its  established  name  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  (li)  an  indexed  repre- 
sentative listing  of  such  trade  cr  other  names 
by  which  each  such  drug  or  biological  Is 
commonly  known,  together  with  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  cost  for  various  qualities, 
strengths,  or  dosage  forms  thereof,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  supplier  of  such  drugs 
upon  which  the  maximum  allowable  cost  Is 
based.  (Ill)  a  supplemental  list  or  lists,  ar- 
ranged by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  thera- 
peutic or  other  classifications,  of  the  drugs 
Included  In  the  Formulary,  and  (Iv)  In- 
formation (Including  conditions  of  use  re- 
quired In  the  Interest  of  rational  drug 
therapy)  which  wUl  promote  the  safe  and 
effective  use,  under  professional  supervision, 
of  the  drugs  listed  In  the  Formulary. 

"(5)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  Formulary  any  drugs  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  are 
not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care,  taking 
into  account  other  drugs  that  are  avaUable 
from  the  Formularly. 

"(e)(1)  In  considering  whether  a  partic- 
ular drug  shall  be  Included  In  the  Formu- 
lary, the  Formulary  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor)  any  record 
pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  such 
drug  which  Is  avaUable  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and.  as  a  condition  of 
such  Inclusion,  to  require  suppliers  of  drugs 
to  make  available  to  the  Committee  Informa- 
tion (Including  Information  to  be  obtained 
through  testing)  relating  to  such  drug.  If 
any  such  record  or  Information  (or  any  In- 
formation contained  In  such  record)  is  of  a 
confidential  nature,  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee shall  exercise  utmost  care  In  preserving 
the  confidentiality  of  such  record  or  informa- 
tion and  shall  limit  Its  usage  thereof  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  es- 
tablish such  procedures,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  Inclusion 
or  exclusion  In  the  Formulary,  of  any  drug. 
Including  such  data  and  testing  as  It  may 
require  of  a  proponent  of  the  listing  of  a  drug 
In  the  Formulary. 

"(f)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior 
to  making  a  final  determination  to  remove 
from  listing  in  the  Formulary  any  drug  which 
would  otherwise  be  Included  therein,  shaU 
afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged  In 
manufacturing,  preparing,  propagating,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  such  product  who 
shows  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  hear- 
ing. Any  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  Formulary  Committee 
may  obtain  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  In  section  606 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

"(2)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compounding, 
or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Included  In  the 
PormiUary  which  such  person  believes  to 
possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug  to 
be  Included  In  the  Formulary,  may  petition 
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for  Inclusion  of  such  drug  and.  If  such  petU 
tlon  Is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Conunlttee, 
shall,  upon  request  therefor,  showing  reason- 
able grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a 
hearing  on  the  matter.  The  final  decision  of 
the  Formulary  CJommlttee  shall,  if  adverse  to 
such  person,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
m  section  506(h)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(g)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  only  If  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursuant 
to  a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except  that 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  Include  cer- 
tain drugs  and  blologlcals  not  requiring  such 
a  prescription  if  it  determines  such  drugs  or 
blologlcals  to  be  of  a  lifesavlng  nature. 

"(h)  In  the  interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  section  1812(a)(4), 
the  Formulary  Conmilttee  may,  by  regulation,' 
provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  otherwise 
regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall  not 
be  so  regarded  when  prescribed  in  unusual 
quantities." 

(1)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title  XVm 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"INSTTRANCE"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Insubanci  and  Drug". 

(J)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  (as  amended 

by  section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  "services"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  cost  of  covered  drugs". 


(k)  Section  1814(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following:    "or  Federal   Provider  of  Drugs"- 

(2)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  any  Federal  provider  of  drugs  (as 
provided  for  in  section  1819).  except  a  pro- 
vider of  drugs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  dispensing  drugs  to  the  public  gen- 
erally as  a  community  institution  or  agency; 
and  no  such  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  for  anv  drug  which  such 
provider  is  obligated  by  a  law  of.  or  a  contract 
With,  the  United  States  to  render  at  public 
expense." 

(1)  Section  1815  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following:  "and  Providers  of  Drugs": 

(2)  adding  after  "provider  of  services  with 
respect  to  the  services  furnished  by  It":  "• 
and  each  provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to 
drugs,"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "provider  of  services" 
the  second  time  it  appears  "and  the  provider 
of  drugs,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(m)  Section  1861  (r)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
section  1819.  such  term  includes  any  such 
doctor  only  with  respect  to  drugs  he  Is  legally 
authorized  to  prescribe  by  the  State  in  which 
he  prescribes  such  drugs." 

(n)  Section  1869(0  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "provider  of  services"  the 
following:  "or  any  person  dlssatUfied  with 
any  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  he 
Is  not  a  provider  of  drugs  eligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  title,". 

(o)(l)  Section  1870(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  ".  provider  of  drugs,"  after 
"provider  of  services";  and 

(B)  inserting  "or  drugs"  after  "Items  or 
services". 

(2)  Section  1870(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by — 

(A)  Inserting  ",  or  provider  of  drugs," 
after  "provider  of  services"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears; 

(B)  inserting  "or  drugs"  after  "Items  or 
services";  and 


(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  "any  payment  has  been  made 
under  section  1819  to  a  provider  of  drugs  for 
drugs  furnished  an   individual,". 

(3)  Section  1870(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting:  ",  or  provider  of  drugs."  after 
"provider  of  services". 

(p)  The  heading  of  section  226  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "rNsxmANCB" 
and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "insxtbancx 

AND  0Bt7C". 

(q)  SecUon  226(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended   by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  for  covered  drugs  (as  such 
terms  are  defined";  and 

(2)  Inserting  ",  and  (C)  no  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  for  covered  drugs  fur- 
nished before  July  1,  1972;  and"  Inunedlately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

(r)  Section  21(8)  of  the  RtUlroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  which  follows 
"extended  care  services,";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "post-hospital  home 
health  services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"post-hospital  home  health  services,  and 
covered  drugs". 

(s)  Section  21(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "services"  the  first  time  It  appears 
" (other  than  covered  drugs)  ". 

"MAZndUM     ALLOWANCZ     COST     FOB     QtrALITIXD 
DSUGS 

"Sec.  1869.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'maximum  allowable  cost'  means 
the  fQlIowlng: 

"(1)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scription legend  drug,  such  term  means  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  the  For- 
mulary Committee,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  plus  a  reason- 
able fee  determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  or 

"(B)  the  actual,  usual,  or  customary 
charge  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  generally 
available  to  establishments  dispensing  drugs. 

"(2)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  for  any  drug)  the 
various  sources  from  which  and  the  varying 
prices  at  which  such  drug  is  generally  avail- 
able, there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
the  price  of  any  drug  which  Is  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  amount  or  amounts  at 
which  a  qualified  drug  is  generally  available 
for  sale  to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof 
vary  significantly  among  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States  or  among  such  ulti- 
mate dispensers,  the  Formulary  Committee 
may  determine  a  separate  amount  or 
amounts  with  respect  to  such  drug  for  var- 
ious regions  or  for  various  classes  of  its  ulti- 
mate dispensers. 

"(c)(1)  Any  licensed  pharmacy,  which  Is 
a  provider  of  services  for  purposes  of  this 
part,  shall.  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, file  with  an  Intermediary  or  other 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary,  a 
statement  of  a  fee  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  maximum  allowable  cost 
as  defined  In  (a)  above.  Such  fee  shall  In- 
clude such  costs.  Including  the  costs  of 
professional  services  and  a  fair  profit,  which 
are  reasonably  related  to  the  provision  of 
pharmaceutical  service  rendered  to  persons 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Any  licensed  pharmacy  shall,  except 
for  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  above,  be  reim- 
bursed, in  addition  to  any  amounta  provided 
for  In  subsection  (b)  above,  the  amount  of 
the  fee  filed  in  ( 1 )  above,  except  that  no  fee 
shall  exceed  the  largest  fee  filed  by  90  per 
centum  of  such  licensed  pharmacies. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  culdltlon  to 
statements  required  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3) ,  require  in  a  form  and  in  a  time  suitable 


to  him  financial  or  other  data  to  Justify  rec- 
ognition of  any  fee  (A)  which  amount  falls 
between  the  fiftieth  and  ninetieth  percentile 
of  all  fees  filed  by  partlcip>atlng  pharmacies, 
or  (B)  In  any  case  where  a  participating  li- 
censed pharmacy  has.  In  the  preceding  four 
calendar  quarters,  been  among  the  highest 
20  per  centum  by  prescription  volume  of  all 
pharmacies  participating  In  the  program. 

"(4)  Where  no  fee  statement  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  the  Secretary  has  been 
filed  oy  a  licensed  pharmacy  otherwise  qual- 
ified and  participating  in  the  program,  fees  to 
which  such  pharmacies  may  be  entitled  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  lowest  fee 
filed  by  any  licensed  pharmacy  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  above.". 

(I)  Section  1861  (t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  ',  or  as  are  approved  by  the 
FormulBxy  Committee"  after  "for  use  In  such 
hospital";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'The  term  'qualified 
drug'  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (1) 
can  be  self-administered.  (2)  is  furnished 
pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescription  or  a 
physician  s  certification  that  it  Is  a  llfeaavlng 
drug  which  is  medically  required  by  such  In- 
dividual when  not  an  Inpatient  In  &  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility,  (3)  Is  Included  by 
strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 
and  blologlcals  approved  by  the  Formulary 
Committee,  (4)  Is  dispensed  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1814(J))  by  a  pharmacist 
from  a  licensed  phamaacy.  and  (5)  which  Is 
generally  available  for  sale  to  establishments 
dispensing  drugs  In  an  amount  or  amounts 
equal  to  or  lesser  than  the  amount  or 
amounts  established  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  1820(b) ." 

(j)  Section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  section  227(d)(1) 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  home  health  agency"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "home  health  agency,  or  licensed 
pharmacy". 

(k)  Section  1861  (v)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  sections  227(c), 
223(b),  251  (c),  and  221(c)(4)  of  this  Act) 
is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  reasonable  cost" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (7),  the  reasonable  cost";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(7)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  qualified 
drug,  the  maximum  allowable  cost  shall  be  an 
amount  determined  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1820  of  this  Act." 

(1)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Licensed  Pharmacy 

"(Z-1)  "rtlfcw^ferm  "licensed  pharmacy* 
(with  respect  to  any  qualified  drug)  means  a 
pharmacy,  or  other  establishment  providing 
community  pharmaceutical  services,  which  is 
licensed  as  such  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  such  drug  Is  provided  or  otherwise 
dispensed  In  accordance  with  this  title." 

(m)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)(2)(A)  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (U)('  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "(11) 
the  amount  of  any  copeyment  requlmd  pur- 
suant to  section  1813(a)  (4),  and  (111)^". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1866(8) 
(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "clause  (U) "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"clause  (Ul)". 

(n)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and  serv- 
ices furnished  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of 
January  1974. 

AMXKSMKNT    NO.    e2S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  nnance.) 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce an  Emiendment  to  H.R.  3153  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
social  security  system  more  equitable  for 
the  current  working  generation  and  im- 
proving health  benefits  for  those  now 
eligible  for  medicare  coverage. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment  are 
substantially  the  same  as  the  substance 
of  S.  1838  which  I  introduced  on  May 
16  of  this  year. 

Section  6  of  the  amendment — its  first 
section — provides  a  payroll  tax  reduction 
for  low-income  wage  earners.  In  discuss- 
ing the  work  bonus  plan  which  has  since 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
said: 

In  general  terms,  an  alternative  might  be 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  withholding  of  the 
payroll  tax  for  a  family  with  an  income  be- 
low the  low-Income  allowance  level.  As  In- 
come rises  above  this  level,  withholding 
would  gradually  phase  In.  .  .  . 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  provides  a 
similar  reduction  of  withholding  tax  for 
low-income  Individuals  with  a  gradual 
phase-In  as  Income  increases.  It  accom- 
plishes the  dual  objective  of  making  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  more  progres- 
sive while  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
work  bonus  plan  with  its  separate  bene- 
fits check  and  Its  welfare  connotations. 

Section  7  of  the  amendment  provides 
partial  general  revenue  financing  of  so- 
cial security  retirement  benefits.  This  is 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  9  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  general  revenues  are  pro- 
viding one-fifth  of  the  total  benefit  pay- 
out. This  proposal  takes  some  of  the  bur- 
den off  the  current  working  generation 
which  is  paying  an  excessive  amount  In 
taxes  to  fund  the  benefits  for  those  work- 
ers who  are  now  retired  and  who  did  not 
pay  into  the  trust  fund  an  adequate  sum 
of  money  before  their  retirement.  It  is 
also  essential  if  we  are  to  move  to  any 
national  health  insurance  plan  which  in- 
volves social  security  financing.  Without 
partial  general  revenue  financing,  the  in- 
creased payroll  tax  would  be  far  too  on- 
erous for  most  workers  in  this  Nation. 

Section  8  extends  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  the  medicare  program  to 
all  uninsured  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  65. 

Section  9  provides  automatic  coverage 
under  part  B  of  medicare — doctor  bills — 
for  anyone  eligible  for  part  A— hospital 
Insurance — coverage.  The  part  B  medi- 
care premium  is  eliminated. 

Section  10  provides  for  payments  of 
all  medicare  benefits  from  a  single  trust 
fund,  rather  than  the  dual  system  now 
prevailing. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  partial  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  of  medicare  bene- 
fits to  be  phased-in  over  a  period  of  4 
years  at  the  end  of  which  period  genertil 
revenues  would  provide  one-third  of  the 
total  benefit  payout. 


NONCONSERVTNG  CROP  FAIL- 
URES—AMENDMENT 

AMKNDMENT   NO.    367 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 


bill  (S.  2491)  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consimier  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  which  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  farmers  in  the  event  of  crop 
failures,  with  respect  to  crops  planted 
in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed  grains. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  have  been  a  number  of  arti- 
cles and  editorials  in  the  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  in  support  of  my  position  on 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch 

Sept.  17,  1973] 

The  Pennsylvania  Story  :   Scott, 

Kennidy  fob  Pttblic  Financino 

(By  Mason  Denlson) 

Harrisbotic. — An  Interesting  duo  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  urging  public  financ- 
ing of  federal  elections. 

Can  you  believe  Pennsylvania's  Republican 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  Massachusetts' 
Democratic  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  working 
together? 

The  Senators  have  joined  forces  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  and  tomorrow  will  appear 
together  before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
to  sell  their  idea  to  their  colleagues. 

What  they  want  to  do  Is  to  take  "that  ex- 
tra step".  Senator  Scott  says,  to  encourage 
the  public  to  take  more  of  an  Interest  In 
elections.  He  said  that  If  they  have  a  financial 
"Investment",  the  public  should  Increase 
their  participation. 

The  Kennedy-Scott  proposal  calls  for  pub- 
lic financing  through  appropriations  for  gen- 
eral and  special  federal  elections. 

The  measure  bars  the  option  of  private 
financing  for  aU  federal  offices  In  the  same 
election. 

It  does  not  include  primary  elections  for 
obvious  fiscal  and  administrative  reasons. 
mandates  foblic  rCNDS 

It  mandates  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
aU  election  campaigns.  Candidates  will  not 
have  the  option  of  using  private  monies. 

The  existing  "check-off"  would  be  increased 
from  $1  to  $2  or  $4  on  a  Joint  return.  Con- 
gress would  be  authorized  to  appropriate  ad- 
ditional funds  if  a  deficit  should  occur  in  the 
campaign  fund. 

Adequate  spending  floors  and  ceilings  are 
available  to  candidates  of  major,  minor  and 
new  parties. 

The  plan  would  go  Into  effect  for  the  1976 
congressional    and    presidential    elections. 

The  Keystone  State  Senator  has  been  sub- 
mitting legislation  on  campaign  election  re- 
form for  the  last  two  years. 

He  and  Senator  Charles  Mathias  (R-Md.) 
called  for  a  bipartisan  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. The  measiire  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  couldn't  agree  with  the 
concept. 

An  even  stronger  Commission  bill  has  been 
proposed  this  year  by  Scott  who  believes  It 
has  a  strong  chance  of  surviving  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  It  Is  part  of  the  package 
of  election  reform  legislation  already  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Senators  Scott  and  Kennedy  agree  that 
public  financing  of  elections  la  a  bold  and 
dramatic  move,  but  they  concede  that  a 
bold  and  dramatic  move  is  what  Is  necesary 
to  change  the  system. 

Washington  watchers  claim  that  such  a 


move  could  well  be  acceptable  now  because 
of  scandals  (Watergate  et  al)  to  help  restore 
the  faith  of  voters  In  the  political  system. 

Pennsylvania's  three-term  Senator  has 
characterized  the  Watergate  affair  as  a  sor- 
did adventure  by  over-zealous  amatexirs  who 
never  ran  for  public  office  and  therefore 
lacked  a  sensitive  compassion  for  competi- 
tion. 

The  Vlrglnla-born  Scott,  who  has  always 
felt  be  could  breakfast  with  the  candidate 
he  ran  against,  said  some  on  campaign  staffs. 
whUe  well-intentioned,  possess  a  tendency 
to  move  ahead  recklessly  unless  given  solid 
and  careful  directions. 

When  commenting  on  introducing  the 
public  financing  measure,  he  said  he  believed 
after  more  than  40  years  as  an  elected  public 
official,  he  was  "reasonably  above  suspicion 
and  certainly  beyond  ambition." 

The  third  highest  Republican  on  the  Na- 
tional scene  was  confident  that  while  the  biU 
will  be  criticized  by  some  as  being  too  liberal, 
others  wiU  say  it  Is  about  time. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.  20, 

1973J 

Second  Thoughts  on  Elxction  M$ 

Pennsylvania's  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  we  would 
guess,  spoke  for  many  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans when  he  said  Tuesday  that  be  had 
changed  his  mind  about  public  financing  of 
Federal  elections. 

"Two  years  ago."  Mr.  Scott  said  in  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  committee  now  con- 
sidering such  legislation.  "I  was  persuaded 
that  disclosure  alone  would  cure  the  Ills,  but 
I  misjudged  that  as  much  as  I  misjudged 
the  devlousness  of  certain  individuals  who 
sought  to  humiliate  the  law  from  the  day  it 
was  enacted." 

There  are  some  sticky  problems  involved 
in  working  out  public  financing,  as  the  hear- 
ings now  underway  demonstrate. 

Shall  there  be  only  public  financing,  as 
Sen.  Scott  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  pro- 
pose in  a  bill  they  have  submitted?  Or  shall 
there  be  a  mix  of  public  and  private  financ- 
ing, as  proposed  by  Pennsylvania's  junior 
senator.  Richard  Schwelker.  and  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  In  another  bill?  How  far  down  the 
line  of  candidates  shall  public  financing  go? 
How  much  shall  be  spent  and  how  shall  It 
be  aUocated?  Who  shall  qualify  for  such 
money?  And  what  about  primaries? 

There  are  no  simple  answers,  but  the  prob- 
lems are  not  insuperable. 

One  thing  that  is  clear,  as  Sen.  Scott 
said.  Is  that  "this  nation  is  now  painfully 
aware  of  the  corrosive  power  of  money  in 
politics."  Another  Is  that  the  extensive  re- 
form legislation  enacted  two  years  ago  has 
not  provided  the  kind  of  genuine  reform 
needed  to  stem  that  corrosion. 

It  Is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senators  now  committed  to  pub- 
lic financing  In  principle.  Translating  that 
principle  to  workable  specifics  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  needs  to  be  done — and  now. 
Public  financing  Is  defimtely  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

[Prom   the   Scranton    (Pa.)    Times, 

Sept.  20,  19731 

Hope  Revtved  for  PtrsLic  Funded 

Campaigns 

When  the  Senate  In  early  August  tabled 

action  on  a  measure  to  authorize  the  use 

of  public  funds  to  finance  federal  election 

campaigns   it   i^peared   that   a   majority  of 

Senators  felt   that   the  public   weis   not   yet 

ready  for  such  a  drastic  change  In  its  political 

life.    But   fortunately,    proponents   of    this 

much  needed  reform  have  not  given  up. 

Pennsylvania's  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  came  for- 
ward at  an  elections  subcommittee  hearing 
the  other  day  to  testify  that  public  financing 
of  campaigns  Is  "our  last  best  hope  to  restore 
full  confidence  In  public  officials  and  govern- 
ment." The  Senate  minority  leader  has  Joined 
with  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  and 
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Sen.  Alan  Cranston.  D-Callf..  In  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  gain  passage  of  a  public  fl- 
nancLng  campaign  law. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  some  form 
of  public  financing  of  campaigns  may  be 
adopted  this  year  after  all.  Besides  the  agita- 
tion by  the  bipartisan  group  of  senators. 
Common  Cause,  the  citizens  lobby,  and  some 
other  groups  are  waging  a  concerted  drive  to 
convince  legislators  that  public  financing 
Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  indeed  arrived. 
The  campaign  reform  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  six  weeks  ago  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  limits  expendlttires  and  con- 
tributions and  establishes  new  enforcement 
machinery.  But  the  problem  remains  that 
special  interests  can  stUl  Influence  the  out- 
come of  elections  with  generous  donations, 
no  matter  how  well  disguised  from  public 
view. 

There  are  several  versions  of  how  public 
financing  of  election  campaigns  can  be  car- 
ried out.  Pennsylvania's  Junior  senator, 
Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Is  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
which  applies  to  presidential  campaigns  only. 
This  measure,  in  combination  with  one  which 
would  include  congressional  campaigns  as 
well,  offers  great  promise  of  freeing  politici- 
ans of  the  potentially  corruptive  Influence  of 
big-money  contributors  and  of  giving  the 
candidate  of  modest  means  a  better  chance 
than  now  prevails  of  being  elected. 

Time  Is  a  problem,  though.  Unless  action 
Is  taken  this  year  or  very  early  In  1974  It 
will  be  too  late  for  the  reforms  to  apply  to 
next  year's  congressional  and  senatorial  elec- 
tions. 

[From  the  WllUamsport  (Pa.)   Sun-Oazette, 

Sept.  20,  1973) 

To  Demonstrate  Spending  Wisdom 

The  demonstrated  ability  to  spend  other 
people's  money  wisely  could  be  a  most  sig- 
nificant factor  if  public  financing  of  candi- 
dates' election  campaigns  ever  comes  about. 

The  U.S.  Senate  la  considering  various  plans 
to  use  tax  funds  for  electioneering.  One  of 
the  proposals  was  the  subject  of  testimony 
this  week  before  a  Senate  committee.  It  was 
the  plan  of  Sens.  Hugh  Scott  and  Edv«,-ard  M. 
Kennedy. 

Among  the  requirements  of  the  senators' 
bill  Is  the  mandating  of  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  all  election  campaigns  without  the 
option  of  using  private  monies.  Limits  would 
thus  be  set  on  what  candidates  could  receive 
and  epend. 

There  would  be  only  so  many  dollars  to  use. 
The  legislated  limits  would  seem  to  block  any 
prosp)eot  of  buying  an  election. 

What  an  opportunity  candidates  would 
have  to  demonstrate  their  expertise  in  getting 
the  best  results  with  the  amount  of  cash  at 
hand.  The  best  restilts,  of  course,  would  be 
winning  the  election  and  that  would  require 
better  management  of  funds  than  opponents 
could  muster. 

There  Is,  Indeed,  much  more  than  ability 
to  handle  public  money  to  be  considered  In 
picking  congressmen  and  senators.  But  the 
requirement  Is  certainly  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  In  fact.  In  the  present  debt-ridden 
state  of  the  national  economy,  spending 
wisdom  ought  to  have  the  highest  priority. 

(Prom   the   Allentown    (Pa.)    Call   Chronicle, 
Sept.  18,  1973] 

Public  Vote  Financing  Oets  Scott's 
StiFPoaT 
Washington. — Public  financing  of  federal 
elections  today  picked  up  support  from  30 
senators  Including  Republican  leader  Hugh 
Scott,  a  former  critic  who  today  called  the 
proposal  "our  last  best  hope"  for  restoring 
confidence  in  government  and  elected  offi- 
cials. 

The  senators  endorsed  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing for  election  campaigns  with  public  funds 
Instead  of  contributions  In  a  statement  de- 
livered to  a  Senate  privileges  and  elections 
subcommittee  opening  bearings  on  the  Idea. 


In  prepared  testimony.  Scott  said  he  Joined 
with  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  O-Mase.,  in 
proposing  the  legislation  because  "It  Is  our 
last  hope  to  restore  full  confidence  in  public 
officials  and  government." 

Scott  said  that  only  two  years  ago  he  be- 
lieved that  merely  requiring  public  disclosure 
of  private  contributions  and  campaign  ex- 
penditures would  be  enough  to  cure  wrong- 
doing. 

But,  referring  to  the  campaign  reporting 
law  which  went  into  effect  in  April,  1973, 
S^ott  said,  "I  misjudged  that  as  much  as  I 
misjudged  the  devlousness  of  certain  Individ- 
uals who  sought  to  humiliate  the  law  from 
the  day  when  it  was  enacted." 

Congress  last  year  provided  that  taxpayers 
can  divert  $1  of  their  Income  tax  to  presi- 
dential election  campaigns  In  a  checkoff  sys- 
tem. The  Scott-Kennedy  proposal  would  In- 
crease this  to  $2  and  require  candidates  in 
presidential.  Senate  and  House  campaigns, 
beginning  in  1976,  to  use  public  rather  than 
private  funds. 

It  would  not  apply  to  primaries.  Congress 
would  be  authorized  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  if  the  checkoff  did  not  raise 
enough. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston.  D-Callf.,  has  a  bill  to 
limit  an  Individual's  private  contributions  to 
a  candidate  In  a  federal  election  to  $250. 

"Watergate  Is  only  the  latest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  long-overdue  need  to  cleanse  elec- 
tions of  the  corrupting  curse  of  huge  private 
campaign  contributions,"  Cranston  said. 

[Prom   the    Harrisburg    (Pa.)    Patriot.   Sept. 

18,  1973] 

Public  ELEcrnoN-PtrNoiNo  Topic  of 

Senators'  Probe 

Washington. — A  new  drive  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  federal  election  campaigns  was 
launched  today  at  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Elections  subcommittee. 

"Watergate  Is  only  the  latest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  long-overdue  need  to  cleanse  elec- 
tions of  the  corrupting  curse  of  huge  private 
campaign  contributions,"  said  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Callf.,  spokesman  for  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  senators  seeking  such  leg- 
islation. 

"The  only  way  to  clean  up  the  political 
process  ...  is  to  provide  substantial  financial 
support  for  elections  from  public  funds," 
he  said. 

Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  prepared  teetlmony  for  the  sub- 
committee called  public  financing  "our  last 
best  hope  to  restore  full  confidence  in  pub- 
lic officials  and  government." 

The  subconunlttee's  four  days  of  hearings 
are  expected  to  boost  support  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  presidential  and  congresslonad 
campaigns,  although  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  this  year  Is  regarded  as  unlikely. 

The  Senate,  In  passing  campaign  reform 
legislation  six  weeks  ago  limiting  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  and  establishing  new 
enforcement  machinery,  tabled  53  to  38  a 
publlc-fljianclug  proposal  by  Scott  and  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 

Despite  the  defeat,  supporters  of  the  pro- 
posal claim  there  is  growing  strength  for 
the  concept  of  using  tax  funds  to  finance 
election  campaigns. 

Cranston,  Scott  and  Kennedy  and  other 
senators  circulated  a  letter  to  their  col- 
lea^es  in  advance  of  this  week's  hearings 
listing  basic  principles  they  said  should  gov- 
ern  any  system   of  public   financing. 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  an- 
nounced, meanwhile,  what  he  called  a  major 
breakthrough  In  promoting  pxibllc  financing 
of  presidential  election  campaigns. 

He  said  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
approved  his  proposal  that  employers  be  per- 
mitted to  include  material  explaining  and 
promoting  the  $1  check-off  system  when  they 
mall  wage  withholding  forms  to  employers. 
Under  the  system,  eatabllshed  In  1971.  tax- 
payers may  earmark  81  of  their  Income  tax 
for  a  presidential  campaign  fund. 


Extension  of  the  (1  check-off  system  to 
provide  Treasury  funds  for  federal  general 
election  campaigns  Is  being  sought  by  most 
advocates  of  public  financing,  said  Cranstoa. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Sept.  36.  1973] 

Public  Campaign  Financino 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  concept  of  public 
financing  of  federal  elections  seemed  headed 
for  oblivion.  Now.  the  concept  is  re-emerging 
as  a  key  element  of  election  campeagn  re- 
form. 

Thirty-three  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  publicly  endorsed  the  principle  of  pub- 
lic campaign  financing  and  nearly  140  Hovise 
members  have  come  out  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posed "Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973,"  spon- 
sored by  Representatives  John  B.  Anderson 
(R-IU)  and  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz).  Sen- 
ate Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa).  a 
former  opponent  of  the  concept,  la  coepon- 
sorlng  a  bill  with  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
that  would  bring  about  full  public  financing, 
calling  the  move  "our  last  best  hope  to  re- 
store full  confidence  in  public  officials  and 
government." 

Since  investigations  of  the  Watergate 
crimes  began  last  year,  more  than  enotigh 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  broadening  participation  In  the 
election  process  and  reducing  the  dominant 
role  of  wealthy  and  powerful  interests. 

Data  gathered  from  the  last  Presidential 
election  show  that  of  the  more  than  960 
minion  contributed  to  the  Nixon  campaign, 
•6  million  came  from  27  indlvldusOs,  and 
nine  of  those  contributors  gave  at  least 
(360.000. 

The  degree  to  which  money  and  Influence 
have  affected  campaigns  was  outlined  re- 
cently In  a  study  of  the  financing  of  the 
last  congressional  elections.  The  study,  re- 
leased by  Common  Cause,  found  that  Incum- 
bents raised  more  than  twice  as  much  money 
as  their  challengers,  and,  that  in  all  but  a 
few  cases,  the  candidate  who  spent  the  most 
money  won  the  election. 

Again,  large  contributions  played  a  signif- 
icant role.  Of  $69.7  million  raised  by  congres- 
sional candidates  In  the  general  election, 
more  than  two-thirds  came  In  contributions 
of  more  than  $100,  the  study  found. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  steps  have  to  be 
taken  to  make  campaigns  more  broadly 
based.  There  Is  doubt,  however,  that  Congress 
will  be  able  to  settle  on  a  given  approach 
to  public  financing.  Five  bills  are  before  It 
now  which  differ  on  almost  every  aspect  ex- 
cept the  principle  of  public  financing  beyond 
the  check-off  provision  of  the  1971  Election 
Campaign  Act. 

At  Issue  are  questions  as  to  whether  pri- 
maries and  general  elections  should  both  be 
subsidized  and  whether  all  declared  candi- 
dates should  receive  subsidies. 

Neither  congressional  reformers  nor  the 
public  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what 
is  sorely  needed  Is  more  open,  competitive 
elections  and  that  public  financing  Is  only  a 
means,  not  an  end  In  Itself. 

If  it  proves  difficult  to  agree  on  a  plan  for 
public  financing,  further  reforms  In  the  pres- 
ent system  should  still  be  made. 

Whatever  size  donations  are  permitted, 
cash  contributions  should  be  restricted  to 
small  sums,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
contributors  should  be  listed  and  total  con- 
tributions from  any  single  source  limited. 


THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND 
MILITARY    POWER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  at  the  Pacem  In  Terrls  m  Con- 
ference, former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  presented  a  thoughtful 
and  profound  statement  upon  the  na- 
tional interest  and  military  power. 
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I  commend  his  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues. His  reasoning  is  based  upon  a 
uide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  all  of  us  should  take  seri- 
ously his  advice  as  to  our  actions  here 
in  the  Congress  with  regard  to  our  De- 
fense Establishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  Mr. 
Clifford's  statement  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  National  Interest  and  Miutart  Power 
(By  Clark  M.  Clifford) 

Out  of  the  welter  of  confilctlng  views  re- 
garding the  world  today,  there  is  one  de- 
velojxment  upon  which  we  can  all  agree. 
That  is  the  profound  and  far  reaching  man- 
ner in  which  our  world  has  changed  these 
last  few  years. 

The  major  thrust  of  my  remarks  on  this 
occasion  Is  that,  (A)  The  world  has  changed; 
and  (B)  The  United  States  defense  establish- 
ment and  the  defense  budget  have  not.  I 
cannot  state  the  problem  more  simply.  My 
hope  Is  that  I  may  offer  thoughts  tonight 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  oif 
the  defense  policy  that  our  country  needs  In 
today's  world. 

There  exists  a  gap — an  undeniable  gap — 
between  a  foreign  poUcy  that  purports  to 
deal  with  a  world  of  detente,  and  a  defense 
policy  that  Is  mired  in  the  backward  locking 
attitudes  of  the  Cold  War. 

Like  many  of  you  here,  and  In  a  sense 
like  the  military  establishment  which  we 
are  examining  tonl^t,  I  am  a  product  of 
the  Cold  War.  I  was  with  President  Truman 
from  1945  to  1950  and  I  recall  with  vividness 
and  pride  those  dramatic  days.  But  the  mUl- 
tary  forces  devised  to  meet  the  problems  that 
existed  then  still  exist  today.  Ttiey  are  enor- 
mous, unwieldy,  terribly  expensive  and  un- 
necessary. 

Times  change,  and  the  challenge  of  our 
era  Is  whether  we  can  change  with  them. 

As  our  tragic  Intervention  In  Indo-Chlna 
draws  too  slowly  to  a  halt,  we  look  at  the 
world  around  \is  and  we  see  a  near  total  trans- 
formation. Contrast  the  world  as  It  appeared 
Immediately  after  the  second  World  War,  and 
for  much  of  the  period  up  until  the  middle 
1960's,  to  the  world  as  It  appears  now.  In  this 
contrast  we  will  find  the  guides  for  reshap- 
ing our  defense  policies  and  budgets. 

During  that  earlier  era.  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  Intent  on  threatening  the  United 
States,  If  not  directly,  then  through  pressure 
on  other  nations  whose  survival  and  In- 
dependence were,  and  to  a  great  degree  re- 
main, vital  to  our  Interests.  We  had  no  alter- 
native but  the  firmest  common  resistance. 

For  all  but  the  last  few  years  of  that  pe- 
riod, there  appeared  to  be  allied  to  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  .-nasslve 
population  and  Immense  potential  of  China. 

In  that  era,  the  Soviets  and  their  Chinese 
associates  seemed  resolved  to  make  the  politi- 
cal situation  and  the  economic  development 
of  every  nation  In  the  world,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  obscure,  a  testing  ground  for 
the  confrontation  of  the  most  ultimate  Is- 
sues of  how  society  and  life  were  to  be  orga- 
nized. We  responded  In  kind. 

Paced  with  that  situation — an  aggressive 
USSR.  Soviet-Chinese  solidarity,  and  a  com- 
munist effort  to  be  Involved  in  every  sig- 
nificant conflict  over  the  future  of  any  na- 
tion— thoee  responsible  for  our  nation's  pol- 
icies, mcludlng  the  state  of  our  military 
forces,  felt  that  the  United  States  had  to 
plan  Its  mUltary  forces  with  the  real  expecta- 
tion that  they  might,  at  any  moment,  be 
called  upon  to  resist  mlUtarUy,  and  directly, 
large-scale  aggression  In  Asia  or  Europe,  and 
perhaps  In  both  simultaneously. 

On  the  nuclear  side,  as  our  atomic  monop- 
oly evap<»«ted,  the  need  for  constantly  in- 
cr«*slng  stock   of  even  more  sophisticated 


nuclear  weapons  seemed  to  grow  greater,  not 
less.  The  first  priority  was  to  build  a  deter- 
rent, proof  against  the  most  effective  con- 
ceivable surprise  Soviet  attack.  The  result 
was  the  construction  of  a  strategic  deterrent 
force  oomi)08Pd  of  three  basic  elements — 
land-based  missiles,  submarine-based  mls- 
sUes,  and  bombers — each  independently  ca- 
pable of  surviving  an  all-out  Soviet  attack 
with  sufficient  strength  for  a  retaliation  that 
would  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  orga- 
nized society.  In  addition.  In  an  effort  to  ex- 
tend our  nuclear  strength  to  protect  our  al- 
lies, we  deployed  literally  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons  throughout  the  world.  These 
weapons  were  supposed  to  compensate  for 
inadequacies  in  ours  and  our  allies'  non- 
nuclear  forces. 

This  Image  of  the  world  on  which  our  mili- 
tary forces  were  premised  is  scarcely  recog- 
nizable from  the  perspective  of  late  1973. 

First,  whUe  the  profound  differences  be- 
tween the  social  and  political  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  remain, 
and  while  there  persist  genuine  areas  of 
serious  International  confilct  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR,  the  relationship  of  the 
two  superpowers  simply  can  no  longer  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  general  and  unrelenting 
confrontation.  The  past  two  years  have  seen 
two  United  States-Soviet  summits  marked 
by  effusive  cordiality,  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement 
which,  whatever  Its  limitations,  marks  an  ac- 
ceptance by  both  sides  that  there  Is  no  real 
defense  against  nuclear  war  except  mutual 
vulnerability,  and  by  Intense  discussion  of 
Immensely  expanded  economic  links  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Nor,  of  course.  Is  this  phenomenon  of 
detente  with  the  USSR  only  a  bilateral  one. 
The  Ostpolltlk  has  brought  with  It,  If  not 
permanent  settlement  of  the  conflicts  which 
divide  Europe,  at  least  a  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  force  The  European  security  confer- 
ence and  the  negotiations  on  force  reductions 
In  Europe  are  signs  of  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  may  por- 
tend more  basic  settlements  In  the  long  run. 
Such  a  sign  of  change  and  an  end  to  con- 
frontation Is  the  very  rapidly  expanding 
Soviet  trade  with  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the  change  In  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  Rigid  anttigonism  on  each  side  has 
given  way  to  a  reopening  of  communication 
based  on  a  cautious  but,  in  all  probabUlty, 
irreversible  recognition  that  there  are  simply 
not  that  many  profound  conflicts  between  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  China.  As  we  come  to  take  a  more  realistic 
view  of  China,  and,  perhaps,  also  a  less  om- 
nipotent view  of  ourselves,  we  find  less  and 
less  to  fear  from  that  Immense  nation,  faced 
as  It  Is  with  profound  challenges  In  Its  own 
Internal  development. 

At  the  same,  relations  between  China  and 
the  USSR  have  so  deteriorated  as  to  make  the 
phrase  "Slno-Sovlet  Bloc"  but  a  memory. 

And,  of  course.  In  planning  defense  policy, 
there  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  Involved  no 
longer  In  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

Finally,  to  a  world  In  which  economic  is- 
sues on  the  totematlonal  scene  are  growing 
In  relative  importance,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  United  States  has  loet  its  economic 
domination  of  the  international  scene,  even 
while  retatalng  Its  vast  military  strength. 

TTom  these  profound  changes  In  the  Inter- 
national setting,  one  would  expect  profound 
changes  In  American  military  policy  and  mili- 
tary forces.  For  It  Is,  of  course,  to  serve  our 
International  policy  that  we  create  military 
forces,  however  often  It  may  seem  that  the 
relationship  Is  reversed. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  verbal  change  In  our  declaratory  policy. 
But  if  we  turn  from  declaratory  policy  to  the 
hard  facts  of  budgets  and  forces,  we  find 
Incredibly  little  change.  Measured  by  its  own 


sound  maxim — watch  what  we  do,  not  what 
we  say — the  present  Administration's  de- 
fense policies  seem  all  but  oblivious  to  the 
great  changes  taking  place  in  the  world 
aroiuid  us. 

Despite  these  changes  and  the  much-adver- 
tised winding  down  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam,  we  are  being  asked  to 
spend  more,  not  less,  on  mllltarj-  force.  The 
Department  of  Defense  budget  requested  by 
the  President  for  Fiscal  1974 — that  is  the 
year  we  are  now  to — Is  $4.1  bUllon  more  than 
we  spent  In  1973  and  that  expenditure  was. 
In  turn.  $3.2  billion  more  than  In  1972.  Even 
taktog  price  changes  fully  toto  account, 
spending  on  non-Vlet  Nam  military  forces 
will  Increase  by  $3  4  billion  from  1973  through 
1974,  If  the  Admtolstratlon's  proposals  are 
approved  by  Congress. 

This  Is  lii  sharp  contrast  to  past  post-war 
budgets.  Following  the  second  World  War, 
by  the  year  1947,  the  defense  budget  was 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  Its  wartime  high. 
After  Korea,  defense  spending  fell  In  two 
years  to  Just  45  percent  of  Its  Koresui  peak 
In  1952.  In  the  present  pHSSt-'Vlet  Nam  case, 
there  were,  to  be  sure,  small  reductions  from 
the  years  of  very  high  levels  of  combat  ac- 
tivity In  Viet  Nam.  But  the  basic  pattern, 
fixed  early  In  the  process  of  reducing  direct 
combat  expenses  In  Viet  Nam,  has  been  to 
maintain  real  defense  spending  at  a  rela- 
tively constant  level. 

Even  this  "level  budget"  policy  cannot 
long  continue,  unless  we  change  the  poli- 
cies on  force  size,  manpower,  and  procure- 
ment which  underlie  the  present  budget. 
The  current  budget  includes  plans  to  buy 
weaiK>ns  and  maintain  forces  whose  Increase 
In  costs  In  the  rest  of  this  decade  can  be 
fairly  readily  measured. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  staytog  on 
our  present  course  are  staggering.  The  1974 
budget  projects  a  further  $4.6  billion  to- 
crease  in  the  national  defense  budget  for 
next  year. 

The  Brookings  Institution  In  Its  analysis 
of  the  1974  budget  offers  a  longer-term  pro- 
jection. It  estimates  that  matotatotog  cur- 
rent defense  policies  will  require  that  we 
Increase  the  defense  budget  from  the  $85 
billion  requested  for  Fiscal  1974  to  almost 
$100  billion  to  Fiscal  1980.  And  that  U  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  Increases  In 
price,  which,  according  to  the  same  analy- 
sis, would  mean  the  $100  billion  mark  would 
be  passed  In  1977  and  we  would  have  a 
$114  billion  budget  In  1980. 

Thus,  we  face  a  paradox  of  an  Increastog 
budget  for  mlUtary  purposes  to  a  world 
to  which  all  the  political  signs  potot  to 
contingencies  calling  for  VS.  military  ac- 
tion betog  less  rather  than  more.  This  para- 
dox cannot  be  explained  by  any  restructur- 
ing In  our  forces  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
Instead,  the  $85  bUllon  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  to  support  forces  of  essen- 
tially the  same  size  and  type  as  (though 
in  most  cases  far  more  powerful  than)  those 
malntatoed  by  the  United  States  In  the 
early  to  middle  1960's,  when  political  con- 
ditions were  radically  different. 

To  be  specific: 

Our  strategic  forces  In  1974  will  be  essen- 
tially Identical  in  numbers  of  vehicles  to 
those  of  1964,  except  for  the  retirement  of 
some  older  bombers  and  the  completion  of 
some  missiles  and  submarines  under  con- 
struction In  1964.  The  effective  striking 
power  of  those  forces  has.  of  course,  been 
mtiltlpUed  several  times  in  the  toterlm  by 
the  totroductlon  of  multiple  warheads. 

Our  tactical  air  forces  have  remained  at 
only  slightly  below  the  1964  levels,  with 
2.800  aircraft  to  all  services  as  agatost  3.000 
m  that  year.  But  simply  counting  aircraft 
or  squadrons  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
provements to  the  new  aircraft  which  have 
come  Into  service  to  the  interval  have 
greatly  tocreased  the  capabUlty  of  the  force 
as  a  whole. 
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Our  naval  forces  continue  to  be  centered 
around  alrcralt  ctirrlers.  Again,  although 
there  Is  a  reduction  from  the  15  attack 
carriers  maintained  \n  1964  to  13  now.  the 
newer  units  are  more  capable  than  those 
they  replaced.  The  number  of  ships  In  the 
fleet  l3  substantially  reduced,  but  the  force 
as  a  whole  Is  much  newer  and  more  capable. 

Similarly,  with  ground  forces,  there  has 
been  but  a  modest  reduction  from  the  1964 
figure  of  19  Vi  divisions  to  the  present  16 
divisions  with  a  considerable  buildup  of  fire- 
power and  mobility. 

Moreover,  the  missions  assigned  these 
forces  are  essentially  the  same  as  thoee  as- 
signed to  forces  In  1964.  The  Air  Force  la 
designed  to  conduct  deep  Interdiction  of 
enemy  supply  routes  as  part  of  a  prolonged 
war  In  Europe  or  on  the  Asian  continent. 
The  Navy  is  planned  on  the  assumption  It 
must  be  ready  to  fight  a  sustained  antisub- 
marine effort  In  the  North  AUantlc  and.  with 
Its  carrier  aircraft,  to  provide  Interdiction, 
air  superiority,  and  ground  support  for  sus- 
tained ccmbat  ashore.  The  Army  and  Marines 
are  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  long  war  in 
Europe,  and.  to  Judge  from  their  deployment 
and  numbers,  also  to  be  prepared  to  flght 
directly  on  the  Asian  continent. 

Is  It  not  clear  that  today  we  simply  do  not 
need  all  the  military  forces  which  we  now 
maintain?  As  I  have  suggested,  we  are  main- 
taining In  1973.  in  the  face  of  substantially 
reduced  International  tensions  and  substan- 
tially consolidated  U.S.  International  objec- 
tives, practically  as  large  a  force  as  we  did  In 
1964  when  the  global  confrontation  seemed 
to  be  much  sharper  and  America's  goals 
much  more  ambitious.  It  should  be  noted 
that  1964.  the  last  pre-Vlet  Nam  year,  marked 
a  post-Korea  high. 

What  kind  of  forces  would  the  Adminis- 
tration be  asking  the  American  people  and 
the  economy  to  support  If  International  rela- 
tlons  had  remained  essentially  the  same? 
And  what  would  we  be  told  we  required  If 
relations  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  worsened? 

It  must  be  recognized  that,  to  a  degree 
our  forces  and  our  defense  policies  are  func- 
tions of  tradition  and  bureaucratic  pressures 
as  weU  as  products  of  analysis  of  our  Inter- 
ests and  the  forces  we  need  to  protect  them 
To  the  degree  that  this  la  true.  It  makes  It 
all  the  cletu-er  that  something  is  gravrty 
wrong. 

For.  If  we  consider  our  International  policy 
and  not  bureaucratic  politics,  our  present 
situation  is  truly  Inexplicable. 
^«rhy.  m  the  changed  world  situation  which 
President  Nixon  has  called  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion, do  we  stUl  need— and  why  should  the 
Amerloan  people  be  asked  to  support— the 
mUltary  establishment  which  was  created  for 
an  era  of  confrontation? 

-.«.^'"  Y*®*  ^*™'  **°  ''*'  '■«a"y  ''ant  the 
military  forces  we  now  maintain  to  fleht  a 
land  war  In  Asia? 

With  the  profound  changes  in  relationships 
between  the  two  parts  of  Europe,  do  we  reaUy 
need  an  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  structured 
around  a  mission  of  sustaining  a  long  con- 
ventional land  war  In  Europe?  Incidentally 
ttils  question  \s  made  all  the  more  pointed 
by  the  fact  that  neither  the  Soviets  nor  their 
aUles.  nor  our  own  NATO  allies,  appear  to 
believe  sufficiently  in  the  likelihood  of  such 
»  contingency  to  design  their  forces  for  it 
AU  other  forces  in  Europe  aopear  quite 
clearlv  to  expect  a  short.  Intense  conflict.  If 
there  Is  one. 

K,i^^'  ^'*».?'"'  '^^ffn'tlon  of  the  Inadvlsa- 
?r^«,  f    ""'tary  Intervention  In  marginal 

th^  ^flUnJ'*,"***'  *  """'^"^  force  with 
the  capability  of  Intervening  on  a  massive 
scale  anywhere  In  the  world  with  carrier  air 
land-based  tactical  air.  and  ground  troops? 
We  need  a  fundamental  re-examlnatlon  of 
our  defense  policies  and  the  missions  for  our 
forces. 


There  are,  of  course,  substantial  savings 
that  can  be  made  simply  from  greater  effl- 
clencles.  especially  In  the  use  of  manp>ower. 
In  curtailing  our  military  establishment's 
propensity  for  overly  complex  multi-purpose 
weapons  systems,  and  In  avoiding  procure- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  which 
actually  diminish  our  security  by  decreasing 
mutual  stability.  However,  to  bring  our  de- 
fense budgets  mto  line  with  our  foreign  poli- 
cies and  our  national  Interests,  we  cannot 
avoid  a  fundamental  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
missions  of  our  military  forces. 

What  military  missions  make  sense  In  this 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century? 

First,  of  course,  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  Itself.  Indeed.  It  Is  a  striking  measure 
of  how  large  our  defense  establishment  has 
become  to  consider  what  woiild  be  necessary 
If  this  were  the  only  mission  we  now  assigned 
our  military  forces — as.  of  course,  it  was  for 
all  but  about  the  last  30  years  of  our  nation's 
history.  Adequate  for  that  mission  would  be 
an  Invulnerable  nuclear  deterrent  and  mini- 
mum conventional  forces,  all  of  which  would 
cost  perhaps  one-third  of  our  current  defense 
budget. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that,  while 
there  have  been  Important  changes  In  the 
world,  there  are  still  many  elements  of  ten- 
sion and  potential  conflicts  between  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  China  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  nations 
whose  Independence  Is  a  direct  and  vital  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  Indeed  need  the  military  forces 
necessary  to  support  International  commit- 
ments Jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  as  genuinely  serving  our 
vital  Interests. 

In  strategic  forces,  we  need  a  secure  and 
stable  nuclear  deterrent,  that  Is,  a  force  such 
that  any  political  attacker  would  recognize 
that  enough  U.S.  forces  would  survive  and 
be  used  after  an  all-out  surprise  attack  ut- 
terly to  destroy  the  society  of  Rie  attacker. 
In  planning  a  new  national  defense  policy 
that  takes  account  of  our  national  Interests 
as  they  now  exist,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  afford  to 
spend  on  defense  even  in  this  rich,  though 
currently  troubled,  economy.  A  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  how  heavy  a  burden  our  people  have 
had  to  bear  for  arms  Is  the  following.  In  the 
last  ten  years.  Individual  Income  taxes  on  all 
Americans  have  totaled  $790  billion.  During 
that  same  ten  years,  spending  on  defense  has 
totaled  8760  bUUon.  That  Is.  virtually  the  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  Individual  Income  tax  has 
been  devoted  to  defense  spending.  As  we  con- 
tinue a  chronic  Inflation  at  home,  and  as  ta- 
tematlonal  confidence  In  the  American  econ- 
omy declines,  these  economic  factors  assume 
increased  relevance. 

Particularly  In  these  days  when  "national 
security  is  being  used  to  Justify  things  far 
worse  than  inflated  defense  budgets,  we  must 
give  new  thought  to  what  real  national  secu- 
rity means. 

Finally.  It  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  es- 
tablish certain  negative  goals  as  well  as 
affirmative  ones,  that  Is,  to  say  what  we  do 
7U3t  need  our  mUltary  forces  to  be  able  to 
do.  We  do  not  need  to  exceed  our  potential 
opponents  In  every  possible  category  merely 
to  avoid  the  supposed  stigma  of  not  being 
"number  one"  In  everything.  We  do  not  need 
the  capability  for  general  Intervention  every- 
where in  the  world.  We  do  not  need  to  buy 
forces  necessary  only  for  contingencies  which 
are  not  only  remote — such  as  the  so-called 
war  at  sea  or  a  long  conventional  war  In 
Europe — but  which  would  never  occur  with- 
out advance  warning,  far  In  evidence,  by  a 
radical  change  In  the  political  setting. 

With  respect  to  strategic  forces  as  well, 
negative  goals  may  be  as  Important  as  affirm- 
ative missions.  We  need,  as  the  President  has 
said,  sufficiency:  we  need  not  be  concerned 
about  disparities  In  crude  force  levels  or  de- 
structive power  which  In  Churchill's  haunt- 


ing phrase  would  only  "make  the  rubble 
bounce."  We  must  not  construct  systems 
which,,  sometimes  In  the  name  of  accumulat- 
ing "bargaining  chips."  make  negotiations  on 
arms  control  more  difficult  by  creating  pow- 
erful vested  constituencies  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  weapons.  Also,  we  must  recognize  that 
for  all  their  terrible  destructlveness,  the  po- 
litical and  mUltary  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  quite  limited,  namely  the  deterrence  of 
their  use  by  others. 

The  recent  Pentagon  announcement  that 
the  Soviets  have  now  tested  MIRVs.  the  Mul- 
tiple Independently-targettable  Reentry  Ve- 
hicle, does  not  change  the  basic  facts  of  the 
nuclear  stalemate.  The  only  surprise  about 
the  Soviet  development  Is  that  it  has  taken 
so  long  In  coming.  When  I  was  in  the  Penta- 
gon, five  years  ago.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  Soviets  would  develop,  within  a  couple  of 
years,  the  capacity  to  deploy  on  its  missiles 
multiple  warheads  that  were  capable  of  be- 
ing aimed  separately  at  different  targets.  We 
had,  at  that  time,  already  tested  MlRV's  of 
our  own.  and  we  have  now  deployed  them 
on  hundreds  of  our  land-based  and  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles. 

We  continue  to  retain  a  large  lead  in  num- 
bers of  warheads.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  capabUity  today  of  destroying  our  so- 
ciety, without  its  new  MIRVs.  even  if  the 
United  States  were  to  attempt  a  first  strike 
No  matter  how  many  or  how  large  the  mls-^ 
sues  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  equip  with 
multiple  warheads,  we  would  still  have  the 
ability  to  retalUte  and  destroy  Soviet  so- 
ciety even  after  an  all-out  attack. 

Accordingly,  all  that  the  Soviet  MIRV  de- 
velopment should  mean  is  that  both  sides 
should  pursue  as  a  matter  of  priority  the 
efforts  at  SALT  II  to  place  effective  controls 
on  further  accumulation  of  unnecessary  im- 
mensely expensive  and  desperately  dangerous 
nuclear  weapons. 

These  principles,  presenting  the  reasons  for 
our  military  forces,  demonstrate  vividly  that 
substantial  cuts  can  be  made  in  the  defense 
budget  and  In  the  forces  It  sustains.  Such 
changes  will  make  our  mUltary  posture  re- 
flect the  changes  m  the  world  and  the 
changes  In  our  national  policies.  The  changes 
wlU  leave  us  with  a  mUltary  force  fuUy  ade- 
quate for  our  own  defense  and  for  carrying 
out  commitments  to  our  allies,  but  they  will 
permit  us  to  do  so  at  a  cost  that  our  economy 
and  our  health,  as  a  society,  can  far  better 
sustain. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  mistake  to  plan  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  for  one  year  only  on  a 
year  to  year  basis.  An  area  of  expend  that 
constitutes  over  fifty  per  cent  of  our  total 
budget  deserves  better  planning  than  that. 

If  the  Administration's  requests  for  new 
weapons  and  for  Its  building  and  manpower 
programs  were  to  be  granted.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  defense  budget  would  continue  to 
increase  yearly,  to  a  figure  of  over  $100  bU- 
llon,  I  consider  this  an  outrageous  burden 
for  our  country  to  carry.  Instead  of  defense 
expenditures  going  up  each  year,  they  should 
be  coming  down. 

I  do  not  favor  a  large  cut  In  one  year  In 
the  defense  budget.  I  believe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  make  smaller  reductions  but  to  con- 
tinue such  cuts  over  a  period  of  years.  This 
plan  would  have  less  Impact  on  our  domestic 
economy,  upon  emploj-ment  In  defense  In- 
dustries and  upon  the  attitude  of  other 
countries. 

I  would  like  to  cut  the  defense  budget  in 
Fiscal  1974  from  the  proposed  figure  of  W5 
bUlIon  to  Ml  billion.  Next  year.  I  would  favor 
a  further  cut  to  $77  bUllon.  Then,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Fiscal  1976.  cut  to  $73  bUUon. 
From  then  on.  starting  with  Fiscal  1977,  I 
would  stabilize  the  budget  at  $69  billion. ' 

This  app;^)ach  would  contrast  with  budgets 
Which  coiUd  otherwise  be  expected,  under 
present  policies,  to  be  $85  billion  for  1974, 
and  to  reach  more  than  $93  billion  for  1978. 
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In  this  period  of  time,  therefore,  under 
the  plan  I  recommend,  we  would.  In  round 
numbers,  go  from  a  current  budget  of  $85 
billion  to  $70  billion  a  year  in  1978,  Instead 
of  going  from  $86  billion  to  $95  blUion  in  the 
same  period.  Thus,  the  total  savings  over  the 
five  fiscal  years  would  be  an  Impressive  figure 
of  $80  bUllon.  The  saving  thus  effected  Is 
computed  in  current  dollars.  If  one  antici- 
pates contmiUng  inflation,  the  saving  would 
be  substantially  greater. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this  to  present  In  detail  each  specific 
cut  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  made  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  There  has  been  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  a  number  of  extreme- 
ly well-informed  critiques  of  the  official  pro- 
posals, with  comprehensive  suggestions  tor 
bringing  specific  Items  In  our  military  forces 
in  ime  with  current  realities  and  policies. 
However.  It  Is  appropriate  to  indicate  some 
general  areas  In  which  changes  shovUd  be 
made. 

The  substantial  ground  and  air  forces  ear- 
marked for  operations  in  Asia  can  be  greatly 
cut  back  or  eliminated,  since  we  clearly  do 
not  need  or  want,  as  a  nation,  to  pursue  po- 
litical policies  which  would  make  it  necessary 
to  use  military  force  In  that  way.  As  a  first 
step,  the  U.S.  division  still  in  Korea  should 
be  withdrawn  and  demoblUzed. 

We  should  start  bringing  troops  back  from 
Europe  now.  We  can  do  this  without  destroy- 
ing the  NATO  alliance  and.  indeed,  without 
compromising  the  principle,  which  I  fully 
support,  that  the  highest  priority  for  our 
conventional  forces  is  the  contribution  they 
make  to  presenting  a  credible  conventional 
defense  In  Europe.  Indeed,  by  abandoning 
the  "long  war"  premise,  and  configuring  our 
NATO  force  recognizing  that  In  the  unlikely 
event  of  a  conventional  war  In  Europe,  It 
will  be  a  short  one.  we  could  actually  have 
a  stronger  NATO  conventional  capabUlty  at 
lower  costs  and  troop  levels. 

Making  the  changes  to  bring  our  NATO 
force  up  to  date  wlU  not.  as  Is  so  often 
Claimed,  foredoom  the  negotiations  on  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductlonp  In  Europe 
which  are  now  beginning.  Those  talks  are 
certain  to  be  long  and  not  unlikely  to  be  ul- 
timately unproductive.  Therefore,  we  must 
not  delay  the  steps  we  need  to  take  In  our 
own  national  Interests  to  preserve  "bargain- 
ing chips"  for  them.  But.  I  believe.  carefiUly 
planned  UJS.  withdrawals  and  restructuring 
of  our  NATO  forces  could  actually  Increase 
the  favorable  prospects  for  those  negotia- 
tions. International  arms  control  negotia- 
tions are  not  fully  understood  by  drawing 
analogies  to  poker  tables.  In  fact.  unUateral 
signs  of  restraint,  far  from  vitiating  the  pros- 
pects of  negotiated  restraint  on  the  other  side 
may,  by  Indicating  seriousness  of  purpose, 
actually  make  the  agreements  easier  to  reach. 
SlmUarly,  we  must  not  be  deluded,  in  the 
cause  of  gathering  "bargaining  chips"  for 
further  rounds  of  the  SALT  talks.  Into  buy- 
ing strategic  weaf>ons  vre  do  not  need  and 
which  could  actually  Jeopardize  our  security 
by  contributing  to  nuclear  tastabUlty.  If  such 
programs  are  truly  "throw-aways"  for  bar- 
gaining purposes,  the  Soviet  negotiators  can 
be  expected  to  understand  that.  If.  as  it 
seems  more  lUtely.  they  have  powerful  bu- 
reaucratic backers,  taking  the  first  step  now 
Is  likely  simply  to  create  a  constituency  for 
Insisting  that  the  right  to  build  these  sys- 
tems be  protected  In  any  future  negotiation. 
Many  of  our  current  weapons  programs  not 
only  are  Inordinately  complex  and  expensive, 
but  they  represent  little.  If  any.  real  advance 
over  existing  systems  which  will  be  adequate 
for  years  to  come. 

I  am  by  no  means  calling  for  across-the- 
board  cuts  In  every  category  of  our  mUltary 
program.  Precisely  because  I  believe  that 
forces  In  being  should  be  sharply  cut,  I  urge 
the  Importance  of  keeping  up  an  active  and 
Imaginative  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  provide  ua  with  the  technological 


base  we  would  need  for  adjustment  to  future 
changes  In  the  International  situation.  Simi- 
larly, If  we  adc^t  a  mUltary  policy  which 
takes  better  account  of  the  international  po- 
litical situation  and  which  accepts  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  hedge  heavUy 
against  all  possible  contingencies,  It  becomes 
aU  the  more  Important  to  have  an  efficient — 
and  honest — Intelligence-gathering  system. 

In  any  discussion  of  American  defense  pol- 
icy for  the  future.  It  Is  Impossible  to  Ignore 
problems  of  more  efficient  use  of  manpower. 
Manpower  has  been  a  steadUy  Increasing  ele- 
ment In  the  defense  budget.  Some  58  percent 
of  the  defense  dollar  now  goes  for  pay  and 
aUowances  for  mUltary  personnel. 

Consider  the  following  facts:  There  are 
more  three  and  fovir  star  generals  today  than 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  when  the  mUltary 
establishment  was  four  times  as  large; 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Army  had  seven 
recruits  for  each  sergeant,  today  there  are 
more  sergeants  than  recruits;  twenty-five 
years  ago,  more  than  half  of  our  officers  were 
below  the  grade  of  captain,  today  two-thirds 
of  our  officers  are  captains  or  higher.  With  a 
total  defense  establishment  of  315,000  men 
less  than  In  1948,  we  now  have  26.000  more 
captains,  21.000  more  majors.  16,000  more 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  4.000  more  colonels. 
The  most  fundamental  decision  on  mili- 
tary manpower  made  In  recent  years  has 
been  the  adoption  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
concept.  That  some  alternative  to  the  Inequi- 
ties and  Irrationalities  of  the  old  draft  was 
needed,  few  would  dispute. 

But  that  the  volunteer  army  Is  an  equita- 
ble or  a  workable  solution  seems  equally 
doubtful.  It  Is  proving  extremely  expensive, 
not  merely  in  pay  but  in  accumulated  pen- 
sion obligations  for  the  future.  Fxirther,  as 
enlistments  fall  short  of  goals  In  both  num- 
bers and  quality,  one  may  fairly  ask  whether 
a  volunteer  system  Is  lUcely  to  produce  the 
large  number  of  technically  talented  per- 
sonnel needed  In  the  increasingly  techno- 
logical mUltary  establishment. 

Finally,  the  volunteer  army  concept  rests 
upon  negation  of  a  principle  which  I  believe 
remains  valid  even  under  today's  changed 
conditions — that  a  free  society  can  properly 
call  on  its  citizens  to  perform  mUltary  serv- 
ice and  to  have  mUltary  training.  Indeed, 
an  all-volunteer  army  appears  to  be  a  way 
of  Institutionalizing  the  worst  feature  of  the 
old  military  draft,  that  is,  concentrating  mll- 
tary  service  and  Its  burdens  and  risks  among 
citizens  with  lower  Incomes. 

As  we  adjust  our  defense  policy  to  new 
conditions,  I  believe  we  must  start  now  to 
explore  what  we  wUI  put  In  the  place  of  the 
volunteer  army  system  If,  as  I  believe,  that 
system  proves  Itself  to  be  unworkable  and 
unacceptable.  In  that  consideration,  the  con- 
cept of  universal  national  service  whereby 
all  young  men  and  women  would  give  a  year 
of  service  to  their  country,  either  In  the  mili- 
tary or  In  assigned  civilian  Jobs  In  the  areas 
of  their  background  and  competence,  ought, 
I  believe,  to  receive  the  highest  attention. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  changed  world 
calls  for  a  changed  defense  policy  and  a 
changed  defense  budget.  Of  course.  It  will 
always  be  said  that  the  uncertainties  of 
any  change  are  so  great  that  only  the  most 
trivial  adjustments  can  safely  be  made.  But 
with  the  profound  changes  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene.  If  we  cannot  begin  now  to  re- 
duce our  defense  budget,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  Increase  It.  when  will  we  ever  be 
able  to  do  so?  WUI  we  have  to  wait  untU 
we  really  reach  a  $100  bUlIon  defense  budget, 
and  even  higher,  before  we  take  a  serious 
look  at  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  go- 
ing? 

It  Is  argued  In  many  circles  that  the  de- 
fense budget  must  be  cut  In  order  to  free 
funds  for  domestic  programs.  I  would  not 
cast  the  argument  In  those  terms.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  stated.  I  believe  the  defense 
budget  should  be  cut  to  bring  our  mUltary 


policy  In  line  with  our  foreign  policy  and 
International  reality.  I  do  not  necessarily 
propose  that  the  funds  thus  saved  would 
automatically  be  expended  in  other  parts  of 
the  federal  budget.  Indeed.  I  suggest  that  a 
high  national  priority  now  Is  to  get  our  own 
given  the  heavy  Inflationary  pressures  in 
this  country,  putting  a  stop  to  the  budget 
deficits  to  which  defense  spending  makes  so 
large  a  contribution.  In  the  years  since  1969, 
the  total  United  States  deficit  has  been  $74 
billion.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  with  these 
deficits,  combined  with  a  serious  Infiatlon, 
there  has  been  a  decline  In  mtematlonal 
confidence  in  the  dollar  and  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy  In  general?  Unnecessary,  prof- 
ligate defense  spending  and  maintenance  of 
unnecessary  overseas  mUltary  establishments 
has  contributed  Importantly  to  this  loss  of 
confidence  \n  America's  financial  Integrity, 
both  directly  and  through  Its  contributions 
to  the  unacceptable  budget  deficits  of  re- 
cent years. 

Our  true  national  security  resides  m  some- 
thing more  than  overblown  military  forces 
and  hardware.  It  rests,  more  basically,  on  the 
abUlty  of  our  society  to  maintain  a  sound, 
productive  and  growUig  economy.  Today  we 
are  deeply  troubled  by  a  damaging  and  un- 
abated Infiatlon,  a  deterioration  in  our 
balance  of  trade  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments which.  In  turn,  lead  to  an  Increasing 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  doUar. 

We  have  the  undoubted  power  to  destroy 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  But  our  pres- 
ent mablllty  to  control  our  own  economic 
destmy  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  any 
genuine  Influence  In  world  affairs.  If  we 
allow  this  to  occur,  we  will  Indeed  have  be- 
come. In  President  Nixon's  Imagery,  a  "piti- 
ful, stumbling  giant." 

In  sum,  for  a  defense  posture  for  an  era 
of  negotiation,  not  confrontation,  I  offer  a 
different  concept  of  the  policies  and  missions 
our  military  forces  are  to  perform.  The  prem- 
ises on  which  these  proposals  are  based 
would  maintain  fully  adequate  forces  to 
defend  our  country  and  to  carry  out  our 
basic  International  commitments. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  na- 
tions discloses  that  their  decline  was  not  due 
to  a  reduction  in  their  mUltary  strength, 
but  to  a  loss  of  confidence  of  their  own 
people  In  their  government  and  In  the 
economy.  Our  most  important  problems 
today  ase  internal  ones. 

We  must  place  the  issue  of  defense  policy 
In  its  proper  perspective,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  task  of  developmg  once  again  the 
moral  fibre  and  economic  strength  and  op- 
portunity that  made  the  United  States  the 
hope  of  the  world. 


SENATOR  HELMS  SALUTES  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  FOUNDDSra  OF  REAL 
REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  can  you 
Imagine  a  situation  in  which  a  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  chairman  of 
the  political  party  in  power  would  de- 
clare that  the  American  people  could  no 
longer  celebrate  Independence  Day, 
July  4,  but  only  the  date  on  which  the 
party  In  power  at  the  moment  took 
office? 

That  is  precisely  the  situation  in 
mainland  China  today  as  we  observe  to- 
day this  "double-ten"  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  10th  month  in  1911. 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  proclaimed  China  to 
be  an  Independent  democracy  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1911,  and  the  stUl  free  Chinese 
living  beyond  the  reaches  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  tyranny  cherish  this  date  every 
autumn.  But  not  so  on  the  mainland 
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where  the  "national"  holiday  iinder  the 
Communists  is  October  1  because  that 
was  the  day  in  1949  when  Mao  pro- 
claimed the  Red  victory-  in  grabbing  con- 
trol of  the  Chinese  people  for  his 
revolution. 

Peking,  of  course,  pays  lip  service  to 
Dr.  Sun  but  they  are  not  about  to  honor 
him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  great  ac- 
complishment in  behalf  of  liberating  the 
Chinese  people  from  centuries  of  im- 
perial rule.  After  all,  what  is  Mao  Tse- 
tung  if  not  another  despot  in  the  mold  of 
today's  Communist  imperialism?  Only 
the  free  Republic  of  China  and  the  mil- 
lions of  overseas  Chinese  who  revere  the 
"father"  of  their  country  Sun  Yat-sen,  as 
we  revere  George  Washington,  will  cele- 
brate this  October  10  for  the  freedom  it 
extended  to  the  people  of  China.  In  mil- 
lions of  hearts  on  the  mainland,  I  sus- 
pect, there  is  sympathy  and  appreciation 
for  Dr.  Sun's  accomplishments  but  if 
Mao's  regime  ever  hears  about  It,  the  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  such  sentiments 
will  be  quickly  liquidated,  publicly  dis- 
graced, or  otherwise  trampled  upon  as 
reactionary. 

Therefore,  let  us  in  the  Senate  of  these 
United  States  give  thanks  that  not  only 
are  we  permitted  to  celebrate  our  own 
glorious  founding  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
each  year,  but  that  we  may  also  pay  our 
resp>ects  to  the  anniversary  of  the  foimd- 
ing  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Octo- 
ber 10  without  regard  to  whether  Mao 
likes  ilTor  not. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
issued  a  report  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. In  its  evaluation  of  the  arguments 
marshalled  by  critics  of  this  treaty,  the 
committee  concluded  that  their  objec- 
tions were  without  merit.  Senator 
Church,  the  author  of  the  report,  em- 
phasized several  points  that  deserve  re- 
Iteration. 

Undoubtedly,  the  biggest  problem  that 
he  discovered  was  the  serious  misconcep- 
tions regarding  the  scope  of  the  treaty. 
The  critics  continually  based  their  objec- 
tions on  areas  that  were  totally  un- 
touched by  this  treaty.  He  notes  that  the 
treaty  does  not  apply  to  racial  slurs  or 
Insults,  discrimination  or  the  like.  Nei- 
ther does  it  apply  to  actions  taken  in  the 
past.  It  also  has  no  effect  on  the  rules 
for  war  or  the  Geneva  Conventions 
which  protect  the  rights  of  prisoners  and 
civilian  persons. 

The  treaty  does,  however,  have  a  legal 
and  psychological  impact.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  furthers  the  development  of  in- 
ternational law  by  firmly  placing  the  In- 
ternational community  on  record  as  op- 
posing this  heinous  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  reaffirms  our  traditional  support 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
Qvilte  frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
an  acute  embarrassment  for  our  diplo- 
matic service  to  explain  our  hesltance  to 
sign  this  treaty.  It  has  confused  our 
friends  and  delighted  our  enemies. 
Prompt  ratification  would  resolve  this 
anomaly.* 

Mr.  President,  the  views  expressed  by 
the  committee  deserve  reexamination 
and  endorsement.  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 


sent that  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
f  rwn  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conclusions 

Oenoclde  has  become  a  word  In  altogether 
too  common  usage.  The  committee  therefore 
has  been  careful  In  this  report  to  narrow  Its 
meaning  and  not  to  overstate  the  scope  of 
the  convention.  We  have  been  concerned 
largely  with  describing  what  it  does  not  do. 
We  find  no  substantial  merit  in  the  argu- 
ments against  the  convention. 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  note  of  fear  behind  most 
arguments — as  if  genocide  were  rampant  In 
the  United  States  and  this  Nation  could  not 
afford  to  have  Its  actions  examined  by  Inter- 
national organs — as  If  our  Supreme  Court 
would  lose  Its  collective  mind  and  make  of 
the  treaty  something  It  is  not — as  If  we  as  a 
people  don't  trust  ourselves  and  our  society. 
The  rhetoric  of  the  opponents,  and  to  a  de- 
gree the  proponents,  has  obscured  what  a 
modest  step  the  convention  represents. 

Philosophical,  moral,  and  constitutional 
questions  have  been  raised  which  go  far  be- 
yond this  modest  step  and  probe  man's  rela- 
tionship to  his  fellow  man  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  governments  to  protect  the  rights 
of  their  citizens.  These  questions  appear  In- 
herent in  the  area  of  human  rights  treaties 
and  legislation,  and  It  Is  good  that  they  are 
raised,  because  they  serve  to  lift  our  sights  to 
what  is  really  at  Issue  here,  an  attempt  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  mankind.  As  our  planet 
becomes  more  crowded,  man's  behavior  to- 
wards his  fellows  must  be  governed  by  stand- 
ards ever  higher  and  more  humane.  Thl3 
treaty  seeks  to  set  a  higher  standard,  of  In- 
ternational morality  and  should  be  judged  on 
that  basis. 

This  higher  plane  of  viewing  the  conven- 
tion Is  suggested  In  the  following  stetements 
of  our  Presidents: 

The  words  of  President  Truman  in  submit- 
ting the  Oenoclde  Convention  in  1949  still 
hold  true: 

By  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to  my  rat- 
ification of  this  convention,  which  1  urge,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  take  ef- 
fective action  on  Its  part  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  principles  of  law  and 
Justice. 

The  words  of  President  Kennedy,  in  sub- 
mitting three  related  human  rights  treaties, 
also  apply: 

The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes 
It  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  Is  Inter- 
terrelated  with  the  rights  and  freedoms  as- 
sured the  peoples  of  other  nations.  •  •  • 
There  Is  no  society  so  advanced  that  It  no 
longer  needs  periodic  recommitment  to  hu- 
man rights.  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  renounce  responsibility  for  support  of  the 
very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our 
concept  of  government  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny. 

And  finally,  the  committee  concurs  with 
the  words  of  President  Nixon: 

I  believe  we  should  delay  no  longer  In  tak- 
ing the  final  convincing  step  which  would  re- 
afBrm  that  the  United  States  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  crime  of  genocide  as 
ever. 

The  committee,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  the  Senate  that,  subject  to  the  un- 
derstandings and  declarations,  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Oenoclde  Convention  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  Respect  for  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
expressed  by  the  76  ratifications  to  date, 
should  lead  to  no  less. 


AGRICULTURE  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
with  Senator  Humphrst  I  introduced  a 


joint  resolution  declaring  the  last  full 
week  of  March  to  be  Agriculture  Week. 
This  legislation  is  a  tribute  to  a  group 
of  people— few  in  number — who  have 
done  so  much  to  make  this  country  great. 
Without  the  farmers,  their  families  and 
their  employees,  this  country  could  not 
possibly  feed  the  millions  of  people  in  our 
urban  areas  and  the  millions  of  hungry 
people  overseas.  The  men  and  women  of 
agriculture  are  deserving  of  the  special 
recognition  which  this  resolution  pro- 
vides. 

The  hard-working,  fiercely  independ- 
ent, proud  American  farmers  have  been 
steadily  decreasing  in  number  over  the 
years.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
have  become  proportionally  even  more 
productive.  In  the  1950's  one  farmworker 
supplied  an  average  of  16  people  with 
food.  Now  he  produces  enough  for  51  in- 
dividuals. Output  per  man-hour  on  farms 
is  3.1  times  higher  than  20  years  ago.  In 
manufacturing  industries,  output  per 
man-hour  has  increased  1.7  times  for  the 
same  time  period. 

For  his  efforts  to  improve  his  farming 
quality  and  efficiency,  the  farmer  at  least 
deserves  to  be  understood.  In  these  times 
when  some  consumers  complain  of  higher 
food  prices,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  difficulties  and  risks  farmers  face  in 
trying  to  raise  better  and  cheaper  prod- 
ucts. 

TOUGH    INDIVIDtJALS 

It  takes  a  special  breed  to  run  a  farm. 
In  times  of  disaster  when  floods  have 
washed  away  his  crops  or  his  fields  have 
dried  up  in  a  drought,  the  farmer  has 
struggled  to  get  back  on  his  feet  and 
start  farming  again,  when  men  of  lesser 
character  might  have  given  up.  When 
the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  prices,  the 
farmer  has  kept  going  when  even  a  small 
profit  would  have  seemed  welcome. 

It  takes  a  well-developed  toughness  to 
cope  with  the  risks  a  farmer  faces  every 
year.  The  average  farm  value  Is  over 
$102,000.  This  investment  is  put  on  the 
line  with  every  crop.  It  takes  tractors, 
trucks,  and  combines  that  come  with 
flve-flgure  price  tags.  Yet  in  a  manner 
of  minutes,  a  carefully  tended  crop  can 
go  up  in  smoke  or  be  ruined  by  hail  and 
wind.  But  the  farmer  still  must  pay  his 
equipment  loans.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
that  the  farmer  may  be  among  the  great- 
est gamblers  in  the  world.  He  has  to  be 
tough  to  take  it.  Thank  God,  I  say.  be- 
cause we  certainly  could  not  do  without 
him. 

INCREASED   OUTPUT 

Americans  should  not  take  for  granted 
that  they  have  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable food  supply  in  the  world.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  in  a  single  year  market 
about  11  million  sheep  and  lambs.  39 
million  beef  cattle  and  calves,  88  million 
hogs,  120  million  turkeys,  and  3  billion 
broilers.  They  also  sell  72  billion  eggs  and 
115  billion  poimds  of  milk.  Nearly  3.2 
million  farm  people  and  over  1  million 
hired  workers  are  involved  in  producing 
our  vital  farm  commodities  which  have 
a  value  of  about  $66  billion  annually. 

In  recent  years  the  farmer  has  had 
another  vital  role  due  to  the  worldwide 
demand  for  his  production.  Farm  ex- 
ports reached  a  record  $12.9  billion  in 
fiscal  1973,  including  well  over  $4  billion 
worth  of  food  to  foreign  consumers. 
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The  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts abroad  is  helping  to  prop  up 
the  American  dollar,  making  it  possible 
for  Americans  to  bui'  the  fuel  they  need 
from  overseas,  as  well  as  the  radios  and 
cars  and  cameras  they  want  in  their  pur- 
suit of  a  good  life.  This  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life  goes  far  beyond 
the  supplying  of  food  and  fiber  to  his 
fellow  Americans.  The  farmer  is  making 
a  major  contribution  to  our  country's 
balance  of  trade — at  a  time  when  a 
favorable  balance  is  desperately  needed. 

CONTRIBUTION   TO  COUNTBT 

Still,  the  hard-working  farmer  con- 
tributes even  more  to  our  society  than 
food,  fiber,  and  a  favoiable  balance  of 
trade.  He  provides  jobs  far  beyond  his 
fields  and  feedlots,  mfiuencing  nearly 
every  aspect  of  American  life. 

The  total  food  assembly  line — farmer 
to  consumer — is  the  Nation's  biggest 
business.  Employing  13  miUion  people, 
it  accounts  for  more  than  one- tenth  of 
the  total  value  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  One  out  of 
every  seven  workers  makes  his  living  on 
the  food  assembly  Une. 

Another  nearly  2  million  people  work 
In  industries  supplying  goods  and  serv- 
ices farmers  need.  Farmers  spend  over 
$47  billion  a  year  for  machmes,  chem- 
icals, fertilizers,  animal  feeds,  petroleum 
products,  interest  on  loans,  labor,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  goods  and  services 
needed  for  agricultural  production. 

They  spend  another  $16  billion  buying 
the  same  kind  of  things  city  people  buy. 

Along  America's  food  assembly  line  are 
a  million  firms  which  grade,  store,  proc- 
ess, manufacture,  package,  and  distrib- 
ute foods.  There  are  10,000  grain  ele- 
vators, himdreds  of  cold-storage  ware- 
houses and  stockyards,  and  23,000  proc- 
essing firms  employing  about  I'/a  mil- 
lion people.  Some  300,000  retail  food- 
stores  with  almost  IVj  million  workers 
serve  to  fill  the  Nation's  grocery  needs. 

FARMER'S   GENIUS 

The  genius  of  the  American  farmer  in 
providing  for  his  fellow  Americans  and 
the  world  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible is  the  essence  of  the  American  suc- 
cess story.  Less-developed  countries  have 
a  high  proportion  of  their  population  in- 
volved in  supplying  their  basic  require- 
ments for  food.  Because  of  the  U.S. 
farmer's  ability  and  efficiency,  96  percent 
of  our  people  have  been  freed  to  build 
the  consimier  and  industrial  products 
that  provide  today's  high  standard  of 
hving. 

The  American  farmer  deserves  our  re- 
spect and  understanding.  He  faces  pres- 
sures unlike  those  in  any  other  industry 
and  yet  has  done  a  superior  job  in  ful- 
filling our  needs.  He  deserves  a  tribute, 
and  "Agriculture  Week"  is  dedicated  to 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  joint  resolution  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  163 

Whereas  American  agrlcultxire  has  provided 
the  American  consumer  with  the  greatest 
variety  and  highest  quality  food  available  to 
the  citizens  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 


Whereas  the  continued  vitality  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  Is  essential  to  the  expansion 
of  food  and  fiber  production  required  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  an  ever  increasing 
and  more  affluent  world  population; 

Whereas  this  food  and  fiber  production  of 
America's  farm  Is  essential  In  keeping  do- 
mestic and  International  supply  and  demand 
In  balance  and  thereby  combatting  Infiation; 

Whereas  the  production  of  our  Nation's 
farms  Is  of  singular  Importance  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  the  Balance-of-Payments  and  pro- 
vides the  margin  of  resources  with  which  to 
purchase  supplies  from  abroad  to  meet  our 
critical  energy  demand: 

Whereas  the  American  family  farm  has 
been  recognized  around  the  world  as  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  unit  of  production; 

Whereas  American  agriculture.  utUlzlng 
modern  science  and  technology,  has  devel- 
oped superior  farming  methods  leading  to 
Increased  productivity  and  Improved  qual- 
ity of  farm  products;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  establish  one 
week  each  year  during  which  citizens  can 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  contributions  of 
agriculture  to  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
full  week  in  March  of  each  year  "National 
Agriculture  Week"  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


LAND  OF  PLENTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  dark  days  of  the  1930's,  the  Federal 
Government  has  restricted  our  agricul- 
tural output.  But  surpluses  continued  to 
grow  despite  a  systematic  payment  of 
farm  subsidies  designed  to  discourage  the 
production  of  certain  crops  at  certain 
times.  Times  have  changed — and  quickly. 
One  need  only  note  the  roller-coaster  ride 
of  the  wholesale  price  index  of  the  past 
couple  of  months:  the  largest  increase  in 
17  years  was  registered  in  the  month  of 
August,  followed  in  September  by  the 
largest  decrease  in  25  years. 

Much  of  this  imcertainty  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policies  in  general 
and  farm  policies  in  particular.  Despite 
the  knowledge  of  the  massive  wheat  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union — and  the  obvious  im- 
pact that  sale  would  have  on  the  domestic 
demand  for  food  products — the  admin- 
istration nevertheless  restricted  acreage 
and  production  for  1972.  Then,  in  an 
attempt  to  lower  food  prices,  it  reacted  by 
imposing  a  freeze  which  was  Inequitable 
to  consumers  and  farmers  alike  and  only 
had  caused  food  shortages. 

But  the  changes  reflect  far  more  than 
just  these  short-term  failures. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolutionary  era  which  will 
have  profoimd  Implications  for  years  to 
come.  Internal  and  external  structursd 
changes  in  the  agricultural  industry  are 
slowly  leading  to  fundamental,  long-term 
shift  in  agricultural  policy  which  will 
have  an  immense  impact  on  oior  entire 
economy. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes  that  the  Nation's  farmers 
have  increased  their  acreage  in  produc- 
tion this  year  by  more  than  24  million 
over  1972,  and  they  are  expected  to  plant 
some  10  to  12  million  more  next  year. 


This  wotild  amount  to  approximately  343 
million  acres  in  production  for  the  1974 
harvest — the  most  land  under  cultivation 
since  1956  and  a  12  percent  hike  over  the 
last  2  years. 

This  state  of  affairs  will  undoubtedly 
be  with  us  for  some  time.  The  world 
need  for  food  is  coming  into  sharper  fo- 
cus than  ever  before,  for  example,  while 
the  world's  current  population  stands 
at  3.7  billion,  expected  to  double  by  the 
year  2007,  the  worlds  food  production 
has  mEinaged  to  mcrease  by  just  1  per- 
cent over  each  of  the  past  2  years.  Popu- 
lation Is  outstripping  food  production, 
and  if  we  are  not  careful  we  are  going 
to  make  a  prophet  out  of  Malthus  and 
his  prediction  of  man's  demise  by  starva- 
tion. 

The  farm  bill  recently  p£issed  by  the 
Congress  supplies  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  food-intelligence  mech- 
anisms necessary  to  estimate  both  do- 
mestic and  world  food  demand  to  imple- 
ment a  sound  farm  program.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic signposts  in  the  future  better  than 
in  the  past  and  that  it  imderstands  the 
significance  of  this  profound  shift  in  ag- 
ricultural policies  dictated  by  today's 
needs.  Toward  that  end  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  particularly  perceptive  article  in  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal  noting  the 
turnabout  in  the  agriculture  picture  to- 
day and  the  problems  that  it  raises.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Land  of  Plenty  ;  The  Quick  Turnaround  in 

Agriculture  Picture  Brought  Jots,  Woes 

(By  John  A.  Prestbo) 

The  farm  boom  came  quickly,  like  a  sud- 
den, summer  thunderstorm. 

Only  two  year  ago,  the  nagging  "farm  prob- 
lem" was  how  to  control  the  potent  produc- 
tive capacity  of  U.S.  agriculture.  The  govern- 
ment paid  farmers  not  to  plant  certain  crops, 
but  still  surpluses  piled  up.  Pood  prices  were 
relatively  reasonable,  but  taxpayers  were 
burdened  with  billions  of  dollars  In  subsidy 
payments,  which  many  farmers  depended 
upon  to  stay  In  business. 

All  that  changed  quickly  In  the  summer  of 
1972,  when  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
massive  purchases  of  U.S.  grain  became 
known.  With  increasing  orders  from  Europe, 
Japan  and  other  countries,  the  nation  al- 
most overnight  found  Itself  with  a  farm  ex- 
port business  big  enough  to  choke  Its  trans- 
portation system.  Within  a  year,  the  VS. 
practically  ran  out  of  soybeans,  so  the  gov- 
ernment limited  exports  temporarily.  Other 
foodstuffs  came  Into  short  supply,  too,  and 
food  prices  rose  dlzzylngly  through  this  past 
summer.  The  "farm  problem"  became  how  to 
increase  production  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  demand. 

Prices  have  eased  a  bit  lately,  but  another 
wave  of  climbing  food  costs  Is  predicted  for 
this  winter.  The  whole  posture  of  VS.  agri- 
culture has  changed  from  surplus  to  scar- 
city In  the  most  wrenching  ttimabout  In  re- 
cent memory.  The  farm  boom  of  the  mld- 
19608 — which  also  was  based  In  large  part 
on  surging  overseas  demand — dldnt  stir  so 
much  controversy  or  so  forcefully  touch  the 
lives  of  virtually  every  citizen. 

the  impact 

Consider  the  Impact  the  farm  boom  Is 
having: 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  switched 
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from  curtailing  production  to  encouraging  It. 
Next  year,  for  the  first  time  In  four  decades, 
farmers  won't  have  to  set  aside  any  of  their 
land  to  qualify  for  government  subsidy  pro- 
grams. And  with  prices  far  above  federal 
floors,  the  government  Is.  expected  to  spend 
"Just  a  few  million""  dollars  on  farm  subsidy 
programs  In  fiscal  1974.  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment spokesman  says,  down  from  $4  bil- 
lion  to    S5    billion   In   recent   years. 

Farmers  planted  about  24  million  more 
acres  this  year  than  In  1972.  and  next  year 
they  are  expected  to  plant  an  additional  10 
million  to  12  million.  That  would  put  about 
343  mUllon  acres  Into  production  for  the 
1974  harvest,  which  would  be  the  most  land 
under  cultivation  in  the  U.S.  since  1956  and 
a  12%   Increase  In  two  years. 

Partly  because  of  this  added  acreage,  and 
partly  because  of  the  higher  prices  they  are 
getting  for  their  products,  farmers  are  buying 
tremendous  amounts  of  new  equipment,  more 
fertilizer  and  other  supplies.  This  has  a  rip- 
ple effect  throughout  the  economy,  stretching 
back  to  such  basic  industries  as  steel,  rubber, 
petroleum  and  chemicals.  County-seat  towns, 
which  are  the  primary  trading  centers  for 
many  farmers,  are  luxuriating  In  a  buying 
bonanza  brought  about  by  a  predicted  22  7o 
Increase  In  net  farm  Income  this  year  to  a 
record  $24  billion. 

Exports  of  farm  products  soared  60%  to 
$12.9  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  and  this  total  could  rise"  to  $18  billion  In 
the  next  few  years.  That  woiild  be  a  boost 
for  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  which  already  Is 
considerably  Improved  because  of  the  farm 
boom.  Exports  help  the  domestic  economy, 
too.  The  government  figures  some  5.000  Jobs 
are  created  to  handle  each  $100  million  of 
grain  exports  and  about  4.200  Jobs  for  each 
$100  million  of  soybeans  shipped  overseas. 

THE    TOLL 

All  this  exacts  a  toll,  of  course.  As  fanners 
watched  prices  for  feed  grains  and  wheat 
more  than  double  and  prices  for  live  cattle 
rise  55%  during  the  year,  consumers  faced 
across-the-market  increases  at  retail — milk 
up  nearly  20  cents  a  gallon  in  some  cities, 
bread  up  as  much  as  15  cents  a  loaf,  and  the 
average  price  of  beef  up  about  30  cents  a 
pound. 

In  all,  retail  food  prices  skyrocketed  17.6% 
from  January  through  August,  as  measured 
by  the  consumer  price  Index.  Besides  wreck- 
ing family  budgets,  the  record  boosts 
spawned  two  consumer  protests — an  orga- 
nized boycott  In  the  spring  and,  more  sur- 
prising, a  spontaneous  spurning  of  high- 
priced  meat  and  eggs  in  late  summer. 

Unhappy  consumers  Increased  their  politi- 
cal pressure  as  fast  as  prices  climbed.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  responded  by  clamping  price  ceil- 
ings on  foods,  which  in  some  cases  froze  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  processing. 
Many  food-proceaeing  companies  closed  for 
several  weeks,  which  brought  about  shortages 
of  some  Items  during  the  simimer.  Ceilings 
were  lifted  on  beef  prices  Sept.  10,  and  now 
food  Is  subject  to  the  same  general  Phase  4 
controls  that  other  products  are. 

Political  pressure  Is  taking  other  turns,  too. 
Some  congressional  groups  are  looking  Into 
conmiodlty  futures  trading  to  see  If  excessive 
speculation  helped  push  food  prices  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  gone.  Other 
Capitol  Hill  probers  are  trying  to  determine 
If  big  grain-export  nrma  obtained  advance 
Information  of  the  1972  Russian  grain  pur- 
chases OP  U  they  unduly  profited  from  the 
deals  at  consumers'  expense. 

The  widest  field  of  Inquiry,  however,  con- 
cerns how  long  the  farm  boom  will  last.  The 
mid-19e0e  boom  lasted  only  a  couple  of  years, 
and  some  experts,  such  as  agricultural  econo- 
mlat  D.  Gale  Johnson  at  the  Unlverelty  of 
Chicago,  thinks  the  boom  will  fizzle  In  1975 
or  1976  at  the  latest. 
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"A  highly  unusual  combination  of  drcxun- 
stancea  contributed  to  this  boom — Utd 
weather  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  fall- 
off  in  anchovy  fiahlng  on  the  Peruvian  cotist 
(which  increased  world-wide  demand  for 
soybean  meal  to  feed  livestock)  and  a  couple 
of  dollar  devaluations,  which  made  U.S.  farm 
prodiicts  suddenly  quite  attractive  to  coun- 
tries looking  around  for  food  supplies.  Even- 
tually these  abnormal  conditions  are  going  to 
right  themselves,  and  when  they  do  we  can 
expect  to  return  to  a  more  normal  situation 
of  ample  supplies  and  lower  prices,"  he  says. 

To  be  sure,  the  countries  that  have  been 
bidding  up  prices  for  U5.  footstuffs  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  Increase  their  own  produc- 
tion sharply  during  this  coming  crop  season, 
which  begins  shortly  In  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. If  the  weather  is  favcM"abIe,  the  yields 
from  this  Increased  acreage  would  substan- 
tially lessen  export  demand  for  VS.  crops.  As 
a  result,  prices  probably  would  fall  and  more 
produce  would  be  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

A    NXW    ERA? 

On  the  other  hand,  some  experts  are  pro- 
claiming the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  agricul- 
ture In  which  export  demand  is  a  strong, 
stable  factor  rather  than  a  fluctuating  one. 
"We're  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  age 
of  agriculture  that  this  country  has  ever 
known,'"  says  John  M.  Troman,  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

There  Is  evidence  to  support  this  theory, 
too.  For  one  thing,  the  Nixon  administration 
is  adopting  agriculture  as  one  of  Its  main  bar- 
gaining points  In  diplomatic  and  trade  ne- 
gotiations. As  the  V5S.  presses  this  strength 
In  its  foreign  dealings,  the  new-era  propo- 
nents argue,  exports  wUl  increase.  They  think 
that  Russia,  China  and  other  Conmiunlst 
countries  could  Join  Japan  as  steady  U.S. 
farm  customers. 

Moreover,  economist  Lester  R.  Brown,  se- 
nior fellow  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  contends  that  not  all  the  world's 
underproduction  problems  can  be  cured  by 
a  spell  of  good  weather.  He  cites  reports  and 
studies  showing  that,  for  Instance,  the  Peru- 
van  anchovies  have  been  overfished  and  sup- 
plies may  not  return  to  normal  for  several 
years;  that  sub-Saharan  Africa  la  being  so 
overpopulated  with  people  and  cattle  that 
the  land  Is  wearing  out  fast;  and  that  accel- 
erating deforestation  In  India  is  Increasing 
the  chances  of  crop-devastating  floods,  such 
as  occurred  this  year. 

"These  situations  are  undermining  the 
world's  food-production  capabUlty,  and  they 
aren't  being  taken  Into  account  by  a  lot  of 
economists  who  make  projections,"  Mr 
Brown  asserts. 

OBVILLE    nUXMAM'S   VIEWS 

Still  other  experts  take  a  middle  position 
In  predicting  the  course  of  the  farm  boom. 
OrvUle  Freeman,  former  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
cxilture  and  now  president  of  Business  Inter- 
national Corp.,  a  consulting  firm,  suggests 
this  scenario:  relatively  short  supplies  and 
strong  prices  through  1975.  followed  by  a  re- 
turn to  ample  production  and  a  rebuUdlng 
of  surpluses  by  1977.  But  by  1980,  he  predicts, 
the  trend  wUl  again  reverse  and  food  short- 
ages will  recur  world-wide,  perhaps  in  crisis 
proportions. 

Mr.  Freeman  thinks  U.S.  farmers  will 
greatly  increase  their  acreage  In  the  next 
couple  of  years,  which  wUl  contribute  to  the 
temporary  end  of  the  boom.  He  contends, 
though,  that  if  current  trends  continue  In 
Increasing  world  population  (the  present 
rate  is  about  80  million  additional  people 
each  year)  and  rising  standards  of  living  (an 
annual  3%  to  4%  Increase  In  gross  national 
product  for  many  developing  countries), 
global  food-production  capacity  could  be 
strained  severely  within  a  decade. 


The  determining  factor  in  all  of  these  farm- 
boom  forecasts  is  the  weather,  of  course. 
World  food  stocks  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced by  about  18  months  of  highly  unusual 
bad  weather  aroimd  the  world — too  little 
moisture  here,  too  much  there,  too  cold  In 
some  places  and  too  hot  in  others.  The  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries  had  only  100  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  1972-73  season  this  past  summer — the 
lowest  grain  reserve  In  20  years  (during 
which  time  world  grain  consumption  has 
increased  by  50% ) .  The  VS.  Agricultxire  De- 
partment  predicts  that  global  reserve  stocks 
will  decline  10%  further  by  next  summer. 

Some  grains  are  in  even  tighter  supply. 
The  International  Wheat  Council  estimates 
that  59  million  to  62  million  tons  of  wheat 
are  available  for  export  this  year,  while  im- 
port requirements  range  from  62  million  to 
65  million  tons — a  potential  shortage  of  up 
to  six  million  tons. 

"We  could  have  famine  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  next  year  if  the  weather  \a  bad," 
Mr.  Freeman  says.  The  longer  that  ba!d 
weather  lasts,  the  farther  off  is  the  day  that 
U.S.  agriculture  might  re-bury  itself  In 
surpluses. 

KISDIG  ArrLtTENCE 

At  any  rate,  U.S.  consumers  will  have  to 
get  used  to  spending  a  larger  share  of  their 
disposable  Income  for  higher-priced  food. 
The  average  In  the  U.S.  is  about  16%  (  though 
low-income  families  spend  a  far  greater 
amount)  compared  with  25%  to  30%  in 
Europe.  In  several  years,  some  experts  warn, 
the  \Ja.  average  could  climb  closer  to  the 
European's. 

A  major  reason  for  this  prediction  is  in- 
creasing afHuence,  particularly  overseas, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  growing  taste  for 
meat  and  less  of  a  taste  for  rice,  corn  grits 
and  other  vegetable  foods.  This  strains  world 
agriculture  even  more  because  it  takes  three 
times  as  much  agricultural  resources  to  pro- 
duce 10  grams  of  protein  in  the  form  of 
poultry  meat  as  it  does  In  the  form  of  wheat 
fiour;  for  beef  and  pork,  the  ratio  U  seven  to 
one.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  potential 
supplies  by  lowering  productivity  while  de- 
mand Increases  through  population  growth. 
"If  there  Is  a  culprit  responsible  for  higher 
food  prices,  it  isn't  the  farmer,  middleman  or 
supermarket  executive,"  says  Mr.  Trotman, 
the  cattlemen's  group  president.  "It's  the 
greater  buying  power  of  people,  not  only  In 
the  U5.  but  all  around  the  world." 

Adds  a  government  economist:  "There  are 
simply  too  many  consumers  in  too  many 
countries  bidding  for  better  diets  to  let  world 
farm  prices  drop  back  to  the  levels  that  pre- 
vailed untu  the  past  two  years." 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  BUILDING  THE 
FRAMEWORK  FOR  CONTINUED 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  for  adequate  supplies  of  food  for 
peace  commodities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  world's  hungry  and  malnourished 
calls  attention  to  the  many  other  worthy 
aspects  of  this  highly  successful  program. 
While  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of 
the  food  for  peace  program  is  to  meet 
nutritional  needs  and  assist  in  times  of 
emergency,  an  often  overlooked  factor  is 
the  success  of  the  program  in  its  support 
of  economic  development  efforts  in  de- 
veloping nations. 
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While  well-intentioned  and  articulate 
expressions  of  concern  for  hungry  and 
malnutritloned  children  in  a  given  coun- 
try or  area  of  the  world  are  indispensable 
in  calling  attention  to  a  critical  prob- 
lem, they  do  not,  of  course,  assure  the 
means  to  solve  the  problem.  In  such  a 
case,  the  regular  supply  of  food  for  peace 
commodities  to  a  country  or  region  not 
only  does  something  about  the  Immediate 
need  by  putting  food  in  hungry  bellies, 
but  also  helps  to  establish  the  adminis- 
trative frameworli  a  developing  country 
requires  to  evantually  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems. The  dedicated  personnel  of  Ameri- 
can Voluntary  Agencies  working  overseas 
have  long  recognized  that  a  successful 
feeding  program  must  include  a  strong 
emphasis  on  such  items  as  nutrition  edu- 
cation, knowledge  of  proper  dietary  hab- 
its, support  facilities,  and  above  all,  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
country  that  it  must  devote  its  own 
time  and  resources  to  these  matters.  In 
many  countries,  these  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram efforts  are  helping  to  develop  the 
mechanisms  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
these  countries  to  respond  to  their  own 
food  and  nutrition  needs. 

Food  for  peace,  as  I  mentioned,  is 
also  an  Integral  part  of  economic  devel- 
opment. While  the  supply  of  food  to  un- 
employed workers  through  food  for  work 
creates  employment,  it  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  food  for  peace 
projects  of  this  type  are  often  compo- 
nents of  larger  development  efforts, 
many  of  which  are  financed  by  the  recip- 
ient countries  themselves  and  are  di- 
rected at  expanding  the  countries'  own 
ability  to  feed  their  people.  These  com- 
modities are  often  the  added  ingredient 
that  permits  a  country  to  extend  its  own 
resources  and  provide  training  to  its  own 
people  in  the  vital  areas  of  agricultural 
transportation,  commimity  development, 
rural  development,  and  family  planning. 

In  another  context,  the  well-deserved 
publicity  given  to  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram as  an  Instrument  of  prompt  U.S. 
assistance  to  other  countries  in  times 
of  emergency  or  disaster  rarely  notes 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes.  Every 
pound  of  food  that  is  delivered  to  the 
victims  of  a  drought,  earthquake  or  flood 
depends  upon  a  complex  logistic  and 
distribution  system.  What  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  these  instances  is  not  only 
the  effort  required  to  send  food  to  an 
affected  country,  but  also  the  special 
efforts  made  by  local  government  oCQ- 
clals,  international  organization  ofiBcials, 
and  U.S.  voluntary  agency  personnel  to 
Insure  that  an  effective  and  lasting  sys- 
tem of  relief  administration  is  estab- 
lished. Often,  one  of  the  most  important 
long-term  benefits  resulting  from  an 
emergency  situation  is  the  fact  that  a 
system  is  established  within  that  govern- 
ment for  dealing  with  emergencies  In 
the  future.  In  addition,  the  experience 
gained  in  distributing  food  in  times  of 
emergency  has  an  added  training  value 
for  the  personnel  and  officials  of  devel- 
oping countries  who  are  interested  in 
maintaining  sustained  feeding  programs, 


such  as  school  feeding  or  maternal  and 
child  health  activities. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  of  experience 
with  the  food  for  peace  program  has 
provided  an  unprecedented  wealth  of 
knowledge  that  continues  to  grow  and 
expand  in  usefulness  to  all  of  the  world's 
people. 

The  program  is  a  basis  for  extensive 
nutrition  research,  a  proving  ground  for 
new  and  better  U.S.  commodities,  the 
source  of  excellent  information  regard- 
ing food  logistics,  and  the  training  arena 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  developing  coun- 
%try  administrators. 

Thus,  the  food  for  peace  program  does 
far  more  than  simply  send  American 
food  overseas.  It  is  a  catalyst  for  action- 
oriented  food  and  nutrition  programs,  an 
important  factor  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  developmental  research,  a 
mainstay  of  U.S.  emergency  relief,  and 
an  essential  element  of  U.S.  voluntarism 
abroad. 

This  program  is  unique  in  American 
history. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  Nation  and  the  world 
that  we  devote  constant  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  supplies  that  make 
this  program  possible.  It  is  my  Intention 
to  focus  greater  attention  on  the  current 
commodity  situation  as  it  affects  our 
food  for  peace  programs.  We  must  in- 
sure that  adequate  food  reserves  exist 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  In  so 
doing,  provide  all  of  the  people  of  the 
world  with  freedom  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 


BOOMING  ECONOMY  IN  TAIWAN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  1965 
the  United  States  ceased  direct  economic 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  China.  In  1972,  the 
Republic  of  China  realized  a  $450  million 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  and 
the  Taiwan  Government  was  our  12th 
largest  trading  partner.  On  this  62d  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
15  million  people  of  that  coimtry  for 
their  extraordinary  achievements  and 
their  dramatic  progress  In  the  face  of 
the  international  uncertainties  of  the 
months  since  their  Government  lost  its 
seat  In  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  despite  the  fact 
that  only  one  major  power — the  United 
States — now  recognizes  the  Taiwan  Gov- 
ernment, the  Republic  of  China  has  the 
highest  rate  of  growth  in  foreign  trade 
of  any  significant  trading  nation  in  the 
world,  according  to  our  own  State  De- 
partment economist  In  Taiwan. 

In  addition,  the  Republic  of  China  is 
now  embarked  on  its  own  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" campaign.  In  an  effort  to  bring  bi- 
lateral trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  China  more  into  bal- 
ance, the  Taiwan  Government  has  insti- 
tuted a  program  to  buy  more  machinery, 
vehicles,  steel  products,  et  cetera,  from 
us.  They  have  removed  restrictions  on 
the  Import  of  foreign  goods  and  have 
Just  concluded  a  number  of  long-term 
contracts  to  buy  $800  million  of  Ameri- 
can products  over  the  next  3  years. 


In  my  conversations  with  those  who 
have  visited  Taiwan  In  the  last  year  or 
so,  the  point  that  seems  to  be  emphasized 
more  thtm  any  other  Is  the  zeal  and 
energy  exhibited  by  all  of  the  people— 
the  enthusiasm  for  what  they  are  doing 
and  where  they  are  going. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  respect  that  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  China  and  their 
government  on  this  62d  anniversary  of 
their  founding,  and  I  share  the  optimism 
for  the  future  of  this  great  friend  and 
ally.  To  illustrate  the  progress  being 
made  in  Taiwan,  I  have  selected  one  of 
many  articles  and  feature  stories  which 
have  been  written  In  recent  months  by 
reporters  for  all  of  the  major  U.S.  news- 
papers and  news  services.  This  one,  by 
Tillman  Durdln,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  July  2,  1973] 

TAIWAN    Is    BDOYED    by    A   BOOMING    ECONOMY 

IN  AN  Uncertain  World 
(By  Tillman  Durdln) 

Tajpei.  Tafwan.— The  stable  and  flourish- 
ing domestic  situation  on  Taiwan  Is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  imcertaln  inter- 
national future  facing  this  subtropical  island 
120  mUes  off  the  China  coast. 

A  cheerfulness,  even  euphoria,  bred  of  a 
steadily  rising  standard  of  living  pervades 
the  predominantly  youthful  population  of 
more  than  15  million. 

Expanding  private  and  public  construction 
is  renovating  cities,  adding  new  factories 
every  month  and  creating  an  impressive  new 
array  of  highways,  conventional  and  nuclear 
power  stations,  railways,  ports  and  other 
utilities  across  the  island. 

With  foreign  trade  regularly  soaring  to  new 
heights,  the  whole  economy  is  expanding  by 
annual  leaps  of  more  than  11  per  cent. 

Despite  heavy  defense  expenditures  and  a 
yearly  population  growth  rate  of  almost  2 
per  cent,  per  capita  income  dims  steadily. 
It  has  doubled  to  $400  annually  in  the  last 
six  years  and  should  reach  $1,000  In  the 
next  five. 

POLITICAL   TENSIONS   REMAIN 

Domestic  conditions  are  not  without  polit- 
ical tensions  and  sectors  of  poverty  but  with 
Premier  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  now  in  the  lead- 
ership role  formerly  exercised  by  his  sick.  In- 
capacitated father.  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  Nationalist  Government  is  today 
functioning  more  effectively  and  is  more 
highly  regarded  by  the  people  than  at  any 
time  since  it  retreated  from  the  China  main- 
land In  1949. 

Yet  the  Government  Is  without  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  or  any  other  ma- 
jor International  political  grouping  and  la 
recognized  by  only  one  big  power,  the  United 
States,  and  36  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  United  Nations  members.  United  States 
recognition,  moreover,  Is  compromised  as 
Washington  has  exchanged  liaison  missions 
with  the  Peking  CJovemment,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  United  Nations  seat  formerly  held 
by  Taipei,  and  is  getting  increasing  ac- 
ceptance and  prestige  around  the  world. 

As  long  planned  by  his  falling  86-year-old 
father,  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  has,  at  age  63,  In- 
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herlted  his  father's  political  power,  which  he 
yields  as  Premier,  a  position  he  assumed  a 
year  ago. 

CRACKDOWN    ON    CORRUPTION 

It  h8«  been  a  smooth  transfer  of  power. 
The  younger  Mr.  Chiang  who  over  the  years 
as  chief  of  security,  defense  minister  and 
deputy  premier  carefully  saw  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  reliable  men  in  key  Government, 
mlUtao-y  and  party  posts,  has  now  taken  Arm 
hold  of  affairs.  Younger  men  have  been 
favored  and  oldsters  who  formed  a  clique 
around  the  President  eased  aside.  So  far  of- 
ficers of  the  armed  forces  have  accepted  his 
leadership  with  good  grace  despite  a  10  per 
cent  cut  ordered  Va.  the  oversized  600,000- 
man  defense  forces. 

Premier  Chiang  has  Improved  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Government,  cracked  down  on 
corruption,  fostered  measures  facilitating 
domestic  and  foreign  investment,  en- 
couraged private  enterprise  and  given 
stronger  emphasis  than  before  to  social  wel- 
fare. ^     . 

Many  of  his  new  appointees  are  graduates 
of  American  universities.  Some  have  been 
called  from  professional  posts  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  put  many  Taiwanese  into 
important  positions  In  the  Government  and 
the  rultag  Kuomlntang.  or  Nationalist  party, 
apparently  In  the  belief  that  the  long-range 
future  of  Taiwan  lies  mamiy  with  the  ma- 
jority, native-born  Taiwanese.  Instead  of 
those  who  came  with  the  Government  from 
the  mainland. 

He  has  also  raised  his  standing  with  the 
ordinary  people  by  visiting  farmers,  laborers 
and  office  workers  and  making  frequent  plat- 
form and  television  appearances.  His  Gov- 
ernment still  has  secret  police  under- 
pinnings, but  he  has  considerably  softened 
and  liberalized  It. 

"Economically  and  In  every  other  way 
Taiwan  has  proved  its  quallflcatlons  to  be 
an  independent  state."  said  an  Important 
Taiwanese,  "but  we  are  pawns  In  a  big  game. 
Right  now  the  old  man  and  the  young  man 
(President  Chiang  and  his  son],  Peking  and 
Washington  are  all  against  It.  So  it's  best 
we  wait  and  see. ' 

LIVING     STANDARDS     RAISED 

By  raising  living  standards  Taiwan's  re- 
markable economic  growth  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  defusing  social  and  political 
dissatisfactions.  At  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pansion Is  beginning  to  give  Taiwan,  with 
its  big  favorable  balance  of  payments  and 
a  dollar  so  strong  It  was  recently  revalued 
upward,  real  strength  In  International 
affairs. 

The  gross  national  product  this  year  wUl 
be  around  $8-bllllon  and  foreign  trade,  with 
exports  heavUy  exceedmg  imports,  wUl  rise, 
on  the  basis  of  1973  performance  so  far,  by 
around  50  per  cent  and  total  almost  as  much 
as  the  entire  Q.N.P. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  alone 
reached  $2-bUllon  last  year  and  this  year  may 
total  $3-bUlion.  with  a  surplus  In  Taiwan's 
favor  of  $l-bUlion.  TextUes,  millions  of  tele- 
vision sets  and  other  electronic  products, 
footwear,  machinery,  processed  foods,  ply- 
wood, fishery  products,  bicycles,  sugar,  pork 
and  other  Items  are  pouring  into  world  mar- 
kets In  ever-Increasing  volume. 

"Taiwan  Is  having  the  highest  rate  of 
growth  in  foreign  trade  of  any  significant 
trading  nation  in  the  world,"  says  William  B. 
Morrell,  Jr.,  economic  counselor  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  here.  "In  the  next  ten  years 
Taiwan  wUl  be  among  the  first  15  trading 
nations  and  will  move  to  sixth  place,  with  a 
S6-bllllon  two-way  trade.  In  exchange  with 
the  U.S." 

WACKS    RISING    8TKADILT 

Wages  are  rlsmg  steadily  but  so  far  Indus- 
trious, low-cost  labor  combmed  with  stable 
government,  a  generally  high  level  of  educa- 
tion, attractive  Investment  laws  and  reason- 
able taxation  have  sparked  the  current  ex- 


pansion. Manufacturers  are  moving  from 
light,  labor-intensive  to  heavy,  more  tech- 
nologically advanced,  capital-intensive  In- 
dustries. An  integrated  mllllon-tons-a-year 
steel  mill,  more  petrochemical  plants,  en- 
larged shipbuilding  facilities,  automobile 
manufacturing  and  nuclear  power  plants  are 
major  new  ventures  already  under  way. 

In  Its  strategy  for  survival  the  Government 
is  counting  heavUy  on  Taiwan's  trade  and 
growing  economic  potential.  Hopes  are  that 
through  building  a  social  system,  an  econ- 
omy and  a  world  trade  both  big  and  success- 
ful, with  foreign  investors  and  entrepreneurs 
heavily  mvolved,  world  nations  will  ulti- 
mately uphold  Taiwan's  right  to  remain  out- 
side Chinese  Communist  control. 

So  far.  $350-milllon  has  already  been  In- 
vested here  by  major  concerns.  In  electronics 
and  other  manufactures,  and  more  Is  on  the 
way.  Americans  are  the  biggest  foreign  In- 
vestors In  Taiwan,  but  the  Japanese  are  not 
far  behmd  and  Europeans  are  becommg  in- 
creasingly Interested. 

With  armament  and  equipment  being  up- 
graded, the  armed  forces,  despite  manpower 
cuts,  remain  capable  of  making  a  strong 
defense  of  Taiwan,  sufficient  to  give  the  mili- 
tarily stronger  Chinese  Communists  pause. 

With  this  as  the  first  string  In  the  Na- 
tionalist bow  and  economic  power  the  sec- 
ond. Nationalist  leaders  continue  to  regard 
Taiwan's  potential  for  a  separate  existence 
as  considerable. 


PUBLICATION  OF  GUIDE  FOR 
CLAIMS  BY  SMALL  CONTRACTORS 
AGAINST  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
purchases  made  from  private  contrac- 
tors has  been  one  of  varying  interest  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  many  years.  Cer- 
tainly, no  segment  of  our  business 
economy  has  a  greater  concern  with  this 
than  the  thousands  of  small  businesses 
who  sell  goods  and  services  to  their  Gov- 
ernment every  year. 

Therefore,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  may  I  advise 
my  distinguished  colleagues  about  the 
recent  publication  by  our  committee  of 
a  document,  "A  Primer  on  Government 
Contract  Claims,"  which  may  interest 
your  constituencies  and  your  ofBce  staff 
members. 

May  I  commend  the  dedicated  work 
and  interest  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  who,  as 
chairman  of  our  Government  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee,  along  with  subcom- 
mittee members,  has  conducted  hear- 
ings and  Investigative  work  In  this  area. 

It  was  foimd  that  small  business  con- 
tractors would  find  helpful  a  brief  but 
fairly  comprehensive  statement  on  the 
intricacies  of  the  various  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  this  field.  Hence  this 
handy  reference  has  been  put  together 
by  our  staff  and  includes  the  complete 
rules  of  15  boards  of  contract  appeals. 

Small  business  is  very  much  involved 
in  the  Government  procurement  pro- 
gram. Out  of  the  recent  total  Federal 
expenditure  of  $60.5  billion  in  1972,  on 
Government  procurement,  small  busi- 
ness contractors  received  $12.5  billion. 
Nevertheless,  the  small  contrsuitors,  like 
their  large  counterparts,  sometimes  ex- 
perience difficulties  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  and  must  request 
additional  moneys  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  justified  causes.  Thus  knowledge  of 
the  claims  procedures  before  the  con- 


tracting oCBcer,  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals, and  courts  is  essential.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  guide  in  this  field  is  self- 
evident. 

With  the  recent  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, new  interest  and  concern  has 
been  focused  on  claims  procedures.  The 
extent  of  the  difficulties  of  the  small 
contractor  in  the  claims  process  has  been 
documented  and  discussed  in  this  pub- 
lication. Many  contractors  do  not  have 
the  time  or  the  money  to  pursue  their 
rights.  And,  worse  still,  they  may  not 
know  what  their  rights  are.  Msmy  times 
this  promotes  hostility  and  despair  re- 
sulting in  small  businesses  losing  inter- 
est in  contracting  opportunities  with  the 
Government.  This  publication  should  as- 
sist small  contractors  with  this  problem. 

Copies  of  this  committee  print  may  be 
obtained  in  the  offices  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  room  424. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 


THE  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
vote  yesterday  against  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Reclamation  Act  of  1973.  S.  425,  was 
one  of  the  toughest  votes  that  I  have  had 
to  cast,  because  I  fully  support  regula- 
tions that  would  require  land  that  was 
surface  mined  to  be  fully  and  completely 
reclaimed.  But  the  tremendous  impact  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  was  not  known 
until  just  before  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  which  I  op- 
posed but  which  passed  on  the  preceeding 
day  would  prohibit  surface  mining  on 
lands  where  the  Federal  Government 
owTied  the  minerals,  but  did  not  owti  the 
surface.  This  woiJd  arbitrarily  eliminate 
37  percent  of  all  Federal  land  where  coal 
is  reserved.  Thi  could  lead  to  further 
shortages  of  energy.  Many  of  the  42.85 
million  acres  which  are  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded from  surface  mining  by  the  Mans- 
field amendment  should  be  available  for 
mining  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
way  to  help  prevent  a  severe  crisis  In  en- 
ergy supplies.  The  Federal  Government 
reserved  coal  rights  in  these  42.85  million 
acres  to  ease  shortages  during  times  just 
as  these. 

No  one  would  expect  this  Nation  to  de- 
stroy weapons  stockpiled  in  cast  of  war 
and  likewise  coai  reserves  should  not  be 
locked  up  when  they  are  most  needed. 

I  voted  against  S.  425  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  take  the  Mansfield  amendment 
out  of  this  bill.  Until  the  impact  of  the 
Mansfield  amei-dment  was  known,  I 
planned  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  when  it  comes  out  of 
conference  committee  unless  there  is  a 
matter  of  overriding  concern  not  to  do  so. 


ECONOMIC  ARGUMENTS  ON   SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  nears  a  vote  on  S.  1868.  legislation 
which  would  place  us  back  into  com- 
pliance with  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  so-called  economic  argu- 
ments presented  by  those  special  inter- 
ests who  support  the  continued  violation 
of  sanctions. 
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On  September  6.  1973,  the  African  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  hearings  on 
S.  1868  which  has  been  Introduced  by  my- 
self and  30  coeponsors.  During  the  course 
of  this  hearing  we  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  of  Union  Carbide  and  the 
stainless  steel  industry.  Spokesmen  for 
both  warned  that  if  the  United  States 
did  not  have  suxess  to  the  ferrochromlum 
production  capacity  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia, the  domestic  stainless  steel  indus- 
try would  suffer  and  American  jobs  would 
be  lost. 

Two  years  ago.  when  the  Senate  first 
voted  to  violate  the  sanctions,  these  same 
industries  argued  in  favor  of  our  viola- 
tion. At  that  time,  they  warned  of  the 
strategic  danger  of  relying  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  an  inordinate  supply  of  chrome 
ore  and  of  the  great  economic  costs  to 
the  domestic  ferroclirome  industry,  In- 
cluding the  loss  of  American  Jobs  If  we 
were  to  continue  the  ban  on  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

What  has  happened  since  this  Nation 
lifted  the  ban  on  Rhodesian  chrome  im- 
ports? Soviet  Russia  remains  our  primary 
source  of  chrome  ore,  accounting  for 
some  53  to  55  percent  of  our  imports. 
Southern  Rhodesia  supplies  us  with  less 
than  5  percent  of  our  chromium  Imports. 

Has  the  import  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
saved  the  U.S.  ferrochromlum  Industry? 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  1973  we  find  two 
ferrochromium  processing  plants  closing 
with  the  loss  of  American  jobs.  The  rea- 
son: UJS.  ferrochrome  producers  cannot 
compete  with  cheap  ferrochrome  im- 
ported from  Southern  Rhodesia.  Thus, 
we  stand  on  the  verge  of  having  our  en- 
tire ferrochromlum  industry  virtually 
wiped  out  because  of  these  cheap  Imports- 
Spokesmen  for  Union  Carbide  and  the 
stainless  steel  industry  are  no  longer 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic ferrochromium  Industry.  Now, 
they  tell  us  their  Industry  faces  dire  con- 
sequences should  we  lose  this  cheap 
source  of  ferrochrome  from  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Note,  we  are  no  longer  talking 
about  the  raw  material — chrome.  We  are 
now  asked  to  believe  the  U.S.  stainless 
steel  industry  requires  cheap  Rhodesian 
ferrochrome  in  order  to  produce  low-cost 
stainless  steel  at  prices  competitive  on 
the  world  markets.  We  are  told  if  this 
source  is  cut  off,  the  price  of  ferrochrome 
will  rise  sharply  and  this  price  increase 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. We  are  further  told  that  Amer- 
ican Jobs  will  be  lost. 

However,  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  examine  these  arguments  with 
some  care  in  light  of  the  price  we  have 
paid  for  twice  falling  victim  to  misrep- 
resentations and  distortions  of  fact  from 
these  same  special  interests. 

First,  the  stainless  steel  industry 
claims  the  price  of  ferrochrome  will  in- 
crease 20  to  30  percent  if  cheap  Rhode- 
sian ferrochrome  could  not  be  imported. 
This  would  lead  to  inflation  of  the  price 
of  domestic  stainless  steel  and  would 
make  it  noncompetitive  with  foreign 
suppliers. 

While  not  denying  the  possibility  of  a 
minimal  cost  increase  in  ferrochrome 
and  stainless  steel.  I  submit  the  price  we 
will  pay  for  our  continued  violation  of 
the  sanctions  is  much  greater. 
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The  spokesmen  for  the  stainless  steel 
industry  admit  they  cannot  predict  the 
amount  of  their  claimed  price  increase, 
nor  can  they  show  that  past  increases 
were  due  to  the  sanctions. 

In  addition,  the  industry's  fear  for  the 
loss  of  American  jobs  Is  not  shared  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  Union.  Worse 
yet.  the  stainless  steel  industry  lias  al- 
ready abandoned  our  vital  domestic 
ferrochrome  industry  In  favor  of  In- 
creased reliance  upon  Rhodesian  pro- 
duction. It  would  seem  to  me  that  Con- 
gress, rather  than  bowing  to  pressures 
from  a  handful  of  companies,  should  seek 
means  of  assisting  our  own  industry 
rather  than  sigreeing  to  a  poUcy  which 
results  in  our  rushing  to  export  jobs 
overseas. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  facts. 
There  are  cheap  sources  of  ferrochrome 
available  to  American  stainless  steel 
producers,  if  this  happens  to  be  their  pri- 
mary concern.  These  sources  would  com- 
pensate in  aU  or  part  for  the  loss  of  the 
Rhodesian  source.  Finnish  high-carbcwi 
ferrochrome  is  already  underselling 
Rhodesian  ferrochrome  by  2  cents  a 
pound.  South  African  clu-ome  is  only 
slightly  more  expensive.  Further,  Brazil 
and  Turkey  are  both  increasing  produc- 
tion of  ferroclu-ome  and  both  share  the 
same  advantage  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
in  having  an  indigenous  source  of 
chrome  ore.  In  1972,  Turkey's  exports  of 
low-carbon  ferrochrome  to  the  United 
States  were  1  cent  a  pound  less  than 
Rhodesia's. 

The  economic  impact  of  prices  as  they 
relate  to  sanctions  has  also  been  seri- 
ously exaggerated.  Industry  spokesmen 
claimed  that  as  a  result  of  removal  of 
the  sanctions,  ferrochrome  dropped  7 
cents  a  pound  in  1972.  However,  the 
Commerce  Department's  publication  en- 
titled "Import  by  Commodity,"  shows 
the  average  drop  was  only  2  cents  a 
pound.  Once  again,  an  attempt  at  mis- 
representation by  the  Industry. 

In  addition,  stainless  steel  scrap  pro- 
vides a  considerable  and  growing  per- 
centage of  the  chromium  content  in 
steel.  Its  price  is  not  governed  by  ferro- 
chrome impwrts  from  Rhodesia. 

Further,  new  vacuum  processes  in 
steel  making  and  ferrochrome  produc- 
tion permit  the  use  of  lower  grade  and 
hence  less  expensive  ferrochrome  and 
chrome  ore  in  stainless  steel  production. 
Tills  is  a  worldwide  trend  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  price  reductions.  Just 
switching  from  low-carbon  to  high-car- 
bon ferrochrome  reduces  the  price  by 
50  percent,  a  fact  that  Union  Carbide 
and  tlie  stainless  steel  indiistry  spokes- 
men fail  to  mention. 

Admittedly.  U.S.  stainless  steel  pro- 
ducers might  be  forced  to  pay  somewhat 
liigher  prices  for  ferroclirome  from 
third  countries  and  from  our  own  do- 
mestic proucers  should  the  Rhodesian 
source  be  shut  off.  However,  part  of  the 
reason  for  these  price  differences  can 
be  found  in  the  low  wages  paid  to  Afri- 
can laborers  in  Rhodesia.  Union  Carbide 
spokesmen  claim  that  labor  accounts  for 
only  10  percent  of  the  production  costs  at 
the  Union  Carbide  ferrochrome  process- 
ing plant  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  How- 
ever. George  Watson,  executive  director 
of  the  Ferroalloys  Association,  points  out 


that  labor  costs  run  at  least  15  percent  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  one  Is  not 
siuprlsed  that  given  the  oppressive  labor 
practices  and  effective  bans  on  strikes 
and  collective  bargaining  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  ttiat  labor  is  much  less  of  a 
cost  factor  In  that  country. 

Next,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
undeflnable  increase  in  the  price  of  one 
raw  material  caused  by  shutting  off  one 
source  would  make  the  American  stain- 
less steel  Industry  noncompetitive.  Mr. 
Jsu:k  Sheehan.  spokesman  for  the  United 
Steel  Workers,  questioned  this  claim  dur- 
ing the  hearings  by  noting : 

In  1966,  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  Japanese  and  European  steel  producers 
signed  the  first  Volimtary  Restraint  (quota) 
agreement.  Under  this  agreement.  Imports 
are  held  to  a  given  percentage.  In  May  of 
1071,  the  new  VRA  was  signed  which  sig- 
nificantly strengthened  the  protection  for 
our  domestic  specialty  steel  Industry.  The 
VRA  would  prevent  any  further  Incursion 
of  Imports  over  the  agreed-upon  amount  de- 
spite any  price  differential  resulting  from 
differing  sources  of  chrome  ore. 

Thus  we  find  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustry already  protected  from  our  major 
competitors. 

Since  1971,  the  U.S.  dollar  has  been 
devalued  twice  and  the  currencies  of  our 
major  competitors  in  the  steel  industry 
have  been  revalued  upward.  In  fact,  the 
German  mark  has  gone  up  48  percent 
with  respect  to  the  dollar  and  the  Japa- 
nese yen  has  increased  by  36  percent  in 
the  revaluation.  The  American  Metals 
Week  of  May  1,  1973.  reported  that  gen- 
eral steel  imports  continued  down  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1973,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued world  steel  boom  and  the  effect  of 
devaluation  on  foreign- domestic  price 
differentials.  This  change  in  the  dollar 
certainly  will  have  a  continuing  favor- 
able Impact,  much  greater  than  a  few 
cents  chfLnge  in  the  price  of  ferrochrome. 

In  addition,  our  major  competitors  pay 
almost  as  much  for  their  domestic  ferro- 
chrome as  we  do.  As  domestic  sources 
make  up  the  bulk  of  their  raw  materials 
needs,  they  will  not  receive  a  cost  advan- 
tage if  sanctions  were  renewed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  part 
of  the  industry  argimient  that  a  new 
embargo  on  Rhodesian  ferrochrome 
would  lead  to  serious  shortages  of  ferro- 
chrome at  reasonable  prices.  This  argu- 
ment Is  based  upon  three  assumptions: 
First,  the  domestic  ferrochrome  indus- 
try is  declining  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  supply  steel  industry  needs;  second, 
the  strategic  stockpiles  are  mostly  ob- 
solete and  could  only  provide  a  few  years' 
supply  at  any  rate;  and,  third,  tliird- 
country  sources  of  ferrochrome  are  rap- 
idly drying  up  or  are  becoming  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustry is  all  too  willing  to  let  the  domestic 
ferrochrome  industry  die  because  the 
prices  are  slightly  higher  than  the  cheap 
Rhodesian  ferrochrome.  Union  Carbide 
also  has  a  vested  interest  in  access  to 
Rhodesian  ferrochrome,  smce  that  com- 
pany already  owns  a  ferrochrome  plant 
in  Rhodesia  which  will  allow  it  to  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  their  continued 
ability  to  sell  on  the  American  market. 

Stainless  steel  industry  spokesmen  say 
the  American  ferrochrome  industry  is 
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doomed  because  the  sources  of  metallur- 
gical grade  chromite  are  drying  up  suid 
more  and  more  chromite  producing  na- 
tions su-e  turning  to  the  more  profitable 
ferrochrome  production.  The  stainless 
steel  spokesman  claims  the  costs  for  pow- 
er and  pollution  controls  are  making  U.S. 
ferrochrome  producing  firms  noncom- 
petitive and  American  plants  are  not  in- 
vesting in  new  high  carbon  ferrochrome 
processes  since  the  investment  is  too 
risky.  Therefore,  we  are  told  we  should 
face  facts  and  move  our  ferrochrome  in- 
dustry oversesis  to  Rhodesian  and  South 
Africa. 

Airco  Industries  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
our  No.  1  ferrochrome  producer,  does  not 
share  this  view.  Airco  has  Invested  in 
modem,  pollution- free  plants,  has  estab- 
lished firm  sources  of  chromite — pri- 
marily from  Russia — and  plans  to  stay  in 
business.  Norris  McParlane.  vice  presi- 
dent for  Airco,  hais  warned  in  a  recent 
article  in  American  Metals  Market,  that 
domestic  steel  producers  should  not  be  so 
anxious  to  abandon  the  domestic  ferro- 
chrome industry: 

Consider  what  would  happen,  if  say,  for- 
eign steel  producing  Interests  contracted  to 
buy  South  Africa's  total  ferrochrome  out- 
put. For  one  tiling,  UJB.  stalnlees  steel  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  reduce  their  production 
rates  drastically  (for  lack  of  ferrochrome) 
and  stainless  steel  imports  would  soar.  It 
would  certainly  take  too  long  to  forestall 
permanent  dislocations  In  the  stainless  steel 
business. 

The  claim  the  sources  of  chromite  are 
drying  up  has  been  largely  exaggerated. 
Russia  still  produces  1.9  million  tons 
annually  of  which  they  shipped  370,000 
tons  to  the  United  States  in  1972.  This 
represented  52  percent  of  our  total  im- 
ports. Russian  reserves  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromite  are  said  to  be  many  times 
the  26.5  million  tons  estimated  in  1965, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Turkey  Is  our  second  largest  source  of 
chromite.  Stainless  steel  Industry  spokes- 
men claim  the  Japanese  have  bought  2.6 
million  tons  of  Turkish  ore  for  the  next 
10  years.  In  checking  this  source,  we  find 
that  figure  is  actually  1  million  tons  over 
the  next  11  years.  This  works  out  to  91,- 
000  tons  a  year,  or  20  percent  of  the  600,- 
000  tons  produced  annually  in  Turkey. 
Our  Turldsh  allies  are  anxious  to  have 
our  business  and  still  wonder  why  we 
have  reduced  our  purchases  from  Uiem. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  questions 
relating  to  Rhodesian  chrome  do  not 
Justify  a  vote  against  S.  1868. 

A  major  source  of  chromite  for  our 
domestic  industry  Is  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. There  are  presently  1.5  million  tons 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromite  In  the 
stockpile  which  has  been  included  In  the 
administration's  stockpile  release  legisla- 
tion. Released  over  a  period  of  time,  ttiis 
source  coiild  provide  a  steady  and  cheap 
supplement  to  our  chromite  needs. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  modem 
tu-gon-oxygen  process  for  making  stain- 
less steel  allows  companies  to  use  higher 
carbon  ferrochrome  which  contains  a 
lower  ratio  of  chrome.  The  U.S.  Burep.u 
of  Mines,  for  example,  in  1970  noted  that: 

Increasing  substitution  of  the  chemical 
grades  of  chromite  for  the  metallurgical 
grade  can  be  expected  and  will  become  more 


and  more  standard  practice  as  processing 
technology  Improves  and  economics  continue 
favorable. 

This  process  already  allows  Finland 
and  South  Africa  to  produce  ferrochrome 
using  their  low  cost  chemical  grade 
chrome  ore  which  is  mixed  with  the 
richer  grade  ore.  The  United  States  could 
do  the  same  by  importing  chemical  grade 
ore,  or  tapping  the  stockpile,  and  mixing 
it  with  higher  grade  Russian  ore. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  also  work- 
ing with  industry  on  many  technological 
changes  which  could  soon  become  eco- 
nomical and  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  our  supply  of  chrome.  I  am  referring  to 
new  methods  being  developed  for  the  re- 
trieval of  chrome  from  industrial  wsistes, 
solutions,  and  sludges.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  also  notes  that: 

Computer  control  of  chroml\un  alloy  addi- 
tions In  steelmaklng  could  also  save  addi- 
tional amounts  (of  chrome)  through  more 
efficient  operations  and  elimination  of  hu- 
man errors. 

I  am  sure  the  stainless  steel  industry 
is  well  aware  of  this  research  and  tech- 
nology development.  It  Is  apparent  we 
can  find  ways — ways  which  are  more 
beneficial  to  our  long-range  Interest — to 
increase  supplies  of  chrome  while  re- 
ducing reliance  upon  foreign  sources. 

Thus,  before  we  dismiss  our  small,  but 
important,  ferrochrome  industry  we 
should  consider  the  effect  of  its  loss  on 
our  domestic  economy  and  in  turn  our 
total  dependence  on  foreign  sources  thai 
loss  will  create.  I  believe  it  \&  perhaps 
time  for  a  business-Government  effort  to 
study  feasible  means  of  assisting  the 
domestic  ferrochrome  industry.  It  has 
been  done  in  other  advanced  industrial 
nations  wanting  to  assure  a  dependable 
domestic  supply  of  ferrochrome. 

The  stainless  steel  companies  also 
claim  that  even  if  released,  the  domestic 
stockpiles  of  low  and  high  carbon  ferro- 
clu-ome  would  be  of  little  sUd  to  them. 
First,  they  claim  the  319,000  tons  of  low 
carbon  ferrochrome  has  been  marked 
obsolete  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. However,  our  check  with  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in  the 
GSA  revealed  that  as  of  Aiigust  31.  1973, 
there  were  298,750  tons  of  low  carbon 
ferrochrome,  of  industrial  quality.  In  the 
stockpile.  I  was  informed  by  the  GBA 
that  tills  ferroclirome  was  not  obsolete, 
but  that  reduced  demand  for  low  carbon 
ferrochrome  might  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  sell.  Nonetheless,  one  third  of 
the  production  of  ferrochrome  in  this 
Nation  Is  in  the  low  carbon  form.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ferroalloys  Association  we 
will  still  be  using  the  low  carbon  form 
untU  1980. 

There  are  sdso  402,000  tons  of  high 
carbon  ferroclirome  in  the  stockpile, 
marked  for  disposal.  The  stainless  steel 
Industry  claims  tills  would  meet  their 
needs  for  only  18  months.  No  one  is  sug- 
gesting that  it  should  be  released  all  at 
once,  nor  that  it  should  replace  all  do- 
mestic production  and  foreign  imports 
as  implied  in  their  argument.  A  gradual 
release  from  the  stockpile  to  minimize 
the  impact  on  Uie  domestic  market  would 
be  expected.  Sale  of  40,000  tons  per  year 
for  10  years  would  provide  the  stainless 


steel  Industry  with  the  equivalent  of  al- 
most all  imports  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
chrome in  1972  alone. 

"nie  final  claim  made  by  the  stainless 
steel  Indxistry  spokesmen  is  that  our  only 
source  of  ferrochrome  for  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  They  claim  the  Inevitable 
gravitation  of  ferroclirome  production 
to  the  source  of  the  ore  would  mean  that 
third  country  producers  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  United  States — 
without  chrome  to  feed  their  furnaces.  As 
the  Soviet  Union  has  never  been  a  sup- 
plier of  ferrochrome  to  the  U.S.  market, 
only  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  remain. 

Once  again,  the  situation  has  been 
hlgiily  exaggerated.  For  example,  it  is 
possible  for  third  countries  such  as  West 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Norway  to  make 
long-term  contracts  for  chromite  which 
Is  already  occurring.  These  nations  still 
export  large  quantities  of  ferrochrome, 
although  at  slightly  higher  prices  tlian 
the  Rhodesian  product.  For  example,  in 
1972,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Norway  ex- 
ported a  total  of  108,000  tons  of  ferro- 
chrome. The  United  States  only  used 
one-fifth  of  this  amoimt  and  could  cer- 
tain obtain  more  to  supplement  our 
domestic  production. 

Another  fact  is  that  Rhodesia.  South 
Africa,  and  Russia  are  not  the  only  na- 
tions with  significant  indigenous  sources 
of  chrome  ore.  Since  1970.  many  other 
countries  have  been  developing  ferro- 
chrome industries,  from  their  indigenous 
chrome  deposits,  which  could  supple- 
ment our  domestic  production  well  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Finland  produces  35,000  tons  of  ferro- 
chrome a  year  at  lower  prices  than 
Rhodesia.  Turkey  is  adding  50,000  tons  to 
new  aimual  ferrochrome  plant  capacity. 
Brazil  is  building  a  plant  to  procesi 
50,000  tons  of  chrome  ore  a  year.  India 
is  increasing  its  ferrochromium  produc- 
ing capacity  which  sunounted  to  14,700 
tons  in  1970. 

South  Africa  Is  rapidly  expanding  pro- 
duction using  new  methods  to  tap  enor- 
mous reserves  of  chemical  grade  ore. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  na- 
tions other  than  Rhodesia  are  not  stand- 
ing still.  They  provide  a  viable  alterna- 
tive source  of  ferrochrome  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  inhibit  U.S.  companies  to  sign 
contracts  with  these  countries  as  the 
Japanese  are  now  doing  in  Turkey  and 
Brazil. 

If  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  industry  Is 
concerned,  in  the  long  run,  over  access 
to  Rhodesian  ferrochrome  it  would  be 
wise  lor  them  to  consider  that  one  way 
or  the  other  majority  rule  will  come  to 
that  country.  Therefore.  In  order  to 
guarantee  a  long-term  access  to  Rhode- 
sisin  ferrochrome.  I  would  suggest  that 
Union  Carbide  and  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustries support  efforts  to  return  us  to 
compliance  with  the  sanctions.  If  these 
corporations  continue  to  antagonize  the 
African  majority  in  Rhodesia,  they  could 
find  themselves  cut  out  of  the  market 
completely  when  majority  rule  Is 
achieved.  This  Is  perhaps  the  largest 
blind  spot  in  their  arguments.  If  we  con- 
tinue with  short-sighted  policies  in  order 
for  a  handful  of  U.S.  companies  to  gain 
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short-term  benefits,  we  will  pay  the  price 
in  the  long  nm  for  bowing  once  again  to 
mdustry  pressures. 


NEED  FOR  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  articles  in  the  Washtagton  Post 
have  focused  new  attention  on  the  need 
for  energy  conservation  and  the  present 
wEisteful  use  of  our  energy  resources. 
These  articles,  by  Tim  O'Brien,  effec- 
tively convey  the  need  for  a  strengthened 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  In 
the  field  of  energy  conservation. 

On  September  20,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation (S.  2462)  to  help  accomplish  these 
ends.  This  legislation,  to  which  I  was 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  the  distinguished 
chadrman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  and  the  dlstingxilshed 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  fMr. 
Jackson),  would  establish  a  federally 
funded  Energy  Conservation  Research 
and  Development  Corporation.  This  Cor- 
poration, along  with  State  energy  con- 
servation councils  funded  through  it, 
would  undertake  and  disseminate  re- 
search and  development  in  a  variety  of 
fields  m  the  energy  conservation  area.  Its 
responsibilities  would  be  broad,  and  its 
funding  would  enable  it  to  do  the  thor- 
ough job  that  Is  urgently  needed  in  this 
field. 

I  commend  Mr.  O'Brien's  recent  article 
on  energy  conservation,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
our  most  precious  national  resources 
through  the  wiser  use  of  energy  in  all 
forms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco&o, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3,   1973] 

Ahzeicams  Might  Bs  Squandkung  40  Pkbcznt 

OP   Ekksgt    Rxsottrcxs 

(By   Tim   O'Brien) 

The  American  energy  crisis,  experts  say.  Is 
caused  by  many  things — dwindling  domestic 
supplies  pressure  from  those  who  want  to 
breathe  clean  air.  population  Increases,  the 
Insatiable  appetites  of  new  machines,  polit- 
ical tensions  with  nations  that  produce  the 
raw  materials  of  energy. 

In  the  mix,  however,  one  variable  remains 
almost  an  afterthought;  Simple  waste.  Ex- 
travagance. Inefficiency.  Squandering.  Un- 
necessary  guzzling  of   what   fuel   there   Is. 

WhUe  It  Is  not  fair  to  say  the  waste  of 
energy  Is  overlooked — environmentalists  have 
been  pointing  it  out  for  years— it  Is  true  that 
energy  conservation  Is  viewed  by  most  ob- 
servers as  a  mere  palliative.  A  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  remedies. 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  measure  with 
even  rough  accuracy  the  amoimt  of  fuel 
wasted  in  a  given  year.  But  that  has  not  kept 
people  from  guessing.  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (D-W.  Va.)  estimates  that  the  nation 
Is  squandering  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
its  basic  energy  resources. 

Another  estimate  puts  the  waste  at  26  per 
cent  a  year. 

John  Muller,  a  researcher  In  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Energy  Conservation, 
says  that  'If  this  were  a  dlctat<»^hlp  and 
we  could  somehow  control  how  people  waste 
energy,   we   could  save  from   two  to  tiiree 


minion  barrels  of  oil  a  day."  That  would  be 
a  fifth  of  the  16  million  barrels  Americans 
consume  each  day. 

There  are  anecdotes  aplenty  to  Ulustrate 
the  wastes.  The  New  Tork  City  World  Trade 
Center,  for  example,  uses  more  energy  for  Its 
heating,  lighting  and  cooling  than  is 
needed  for  the  entire  upstate  city  of  Schenec- 
tady, with  100,000  residents. 

Beyond  anecdotes,  however,  there  Is 
little  In  the  way  of  official  data  to  suggest 
what  the  magnitude  of  the  waste  Is  or  where 
fuels  are  being  wasted.  The  President's  new 
Office  of  Energy  Policy,  created  to  coordinate 
the  nation's  response  to  the  crisis,  has  no 
comprehensive  numbers  on  the  subject.  The 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation,  where  prime 
responsibility  In  the  area  resides,  has  only 
an  admittedly  tentative  set  of  estimates. 

Perhaps  the  single  best  Index  of  where  and 
how  much  fuel  Is  being  unnecessarily  burned 
Is  a  recent  study  conducted  by  an  Independ- 
ent energy  consultant  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  department  requested  a  list 
of  emergency  actions  that  could  be  quickly 
taken  to  reduce  significantly  fuel  consun^>- 
tlon. 

The  study  found  that  through  eight  rela- 
tively easy,  uncostly  and  quick  conservation 
measures,  about  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  could  be  saved. 

The  eight  emergency  measures  are: 

Reducing  speed  limits  to  50  miles  per  hour 
for  passenger  cars— 150,000  barrels  a  day. 

Increasing  load  factors  on  commercial  air- 
craft from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent — 80,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Setting  home  thermostats  two  degrees 
lower  than  average — 60,000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  In  Industry — 600,- 
000  barrels  a  day. 

Cease  hot  water  laundering  of  clothes — 
300,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mandatory  car  tune-ups  every  alz 
months — 300,000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  in  commercial 
buUdlngs  (fans  off  at  night,  air  condition- 
ing only  during  office  hours,  InataUation  of 
proper  wmdow  insulation)— 200,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Increasing  car  pools  for  Job  commuting 
(from  1.3  to  2.3  persons  per  car) — 200,000 
barrels  a  day. 

The  figures  attached  to  each  of  the  con- 
servation measures  are  the  lowest  estimated 
savings.  In  fact,  the  study  found  that  about 
2  million  barrels  a  day  could  be  saved  and, 
possibly,  another  million  barrels  a  day  be- 
yond that. 

These  eight  steps  are  but  the  tip  of  the 
potential  conservation  Iceberg,  tu:cordlng  to 
energy  researcher  MuUer.  He  keeps  a  note- 
book filled  with  some  260  energy  conserva- 
tion measures,  which  he  says  are  the  "prod- 
uct of  Just  one  man's  thinking.  If  five  or 
six  of  us  sat  down,  we  could  come  up  with 
a  much  larger  list." 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  he  suggests 
slowing  down  the  speed  of  tractor  engines 
when  they  are  not  running  and  requiring 
farmers  to  adopt  reduced  tlUage  farming.  In 
Industry,  where  over  41  per  cent  of  America's 
energy  is  consumed,  he  tlflnks  energy  con- 
sumption can  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent 
through  "Improved  operating  practices  and 
minor  changes  In  plants,  involving  Uttle  or 
no  cost." 

Dr.  Jack  Rafuse,  a  staffer  in  the  new  Of- 
fice of  Energy  Policy,  considers  that  esti- 
mate conservative.  He  says  energy  conser- 
vation teams  have  found  that  "though  al- 
most zero-coet  kinds  of  things,  industries 
can  save  40  per  cent  of  their  plant  fuel 
without  affecting  energy  output  at  all." 

If  the  40  per  cent  savings  could  be  taken 
as  an  industry-wide  average  and  if  every  In- 
dustry in  the  nation  were  to  undertake  sim- 
ilar measures,  simple  mathematics  would 
show  an  astounding  result:  About  16  per 
cent  of  all  the  energy  expended  in  America 
each  year  could  be  saved.  This  is  in  the  in- 


dustrial sector  alone — and  at  "almost  zero- 
coat." 

If  one  were  to  list  the  vlUains  of  energy 
waste,  three  would  probably  stand  out  as 
most  notorious:  Automobiles,  commercial 
America  and  the  homes  we  live  in. 

Today's  standard  American  car  travels  be- 
tween 11  and  12  miles  on  a  gaUon  of  gaso- 
line, not  as  far  as  it  did  50  years  ago.  The 
nation's  1974  model  autoe  average  about 
4,400  pounds — 36  per  cent  more  than  the 
foreign  makes  tested  in  a  recent  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency    (EPA)    study. 

Weight,  the  EPA  says,  ts  the  single  best  In- 
dex of  expected  miles  per  gallon,  and  It  la 
not  surprising  that  foreign  makes  averaged 
about  six  miles  per  gallon  or  nearly  37  per 
cent  more  than  American  autoe  tested  by 
the  EPA. 

One  study,  conducted  for  the  VB.  Anaj 
Tank-Automotive  Command  last  year,  esti- 
mated a  30  per  cent  potential  fuel  savings 
through  a  shift  to  smaller  cars. 

Although  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
begins  to  set  in  at  a  certain  point,  energy 
watchers  say  that  by  requiring  tune-upe.  Im- 
posing 60  or  66  mlle-per-hour  speed  UmJta, 
putting  fewer  horses  under  the  hoods  and 
eliminating  gas-eating  extras  like  air  condi- 
tioners, we  could  cut  gaeoUne  conauniptlon 
in  half. 

Aside  from  these  savings,  a  panel  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Pord  and  International  Harveeter 
engineers  has  reported  tliat  by  requiring  ra- 
dial tires  on  all  autoe,  fuel  consumption 
could  be  cut  by  10  per  cent;  by  InstalUng  en- 
gine txirbo-chargers  it  could  drop  another 
10  to  16  per  cent. 

Conservation  hurts  most  when  It  hits  a 
person's  home.  And  it  is  in  the  home  where 
much  of  the  waste  is  happening. 

Energy  specialist  Muller  estimates,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  we  threw  away  our  dishwash- 
ers— or  were  required  to  wash  dishes  by 
hand— we  could  save  35,000  barrels  of  fuel  a 
day.  If  during  the  summer  we  were  to  dry 
clothes  on  a  line  instead  of  in  an  automatic 
dryer,  the  savings  would  amount  to  130.000 
barrels  a  day. 

"The  little  things,"  he  says,  "add  up.  But 
the  little  things  hurt  most." 

A  big  drop  In  the  conservation  bucket  he 
says,  would  be  to  insulate  the  attics  of  those 
existing  homes  that  are  without  It — savings 
of  perhaps  260,000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day 

The  Michigan  Consolidate  Oas  Co..  in  an 
effort  to  promote  conservation  of  natural  gas 
has  offered  its  ctistomers  loans  to  insulate 
their  homes.  The  result,  said  President  Hugh 
O.  Daly,  could  be  a  savings  of  six  billion  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas  annually  if  200,000  customers 
sign  up.  "That's  $9  million  .  .  .  that  our  cub- 
tomers  won't  have  to  pay,"  he  said. 

Other  home  energy  savings  in  the  MuUer 
conservation  notebook :  Oet  rid  of  decorative 
outside  lighting:  weather  strip  and  caulk  aU 
houses;  service  inefficient  burners  and  fur- 
naces; promote  cold  water  washing  of  clothes; 
shut  off  furnace  pUots  in  the  summer. 

"These  are  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
as  course."  an  environmentalist  says.  "They 
save  money,  they  save  fuel.  Americans,  un- 
fortunately, are  energy  hogs." 

Aside  from  hogglshness,  however.  Is  the 
problem  of  outright  inefficiency.  Six  per  cent 
of  electricity  produced  !n  the  United  States 
in  1970,  for  example,  was  used  to  heat  homes, 
despite  the  fact  that  electric  heat  is  halT 
as  productive  as  oU  or  gas  heat.  Still,  elec- 
tric heat  is  a  growing  trend.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  40,000  buildings  constructed  In 
1969  were  heated  electrically.  It  Is  cheap  to 
install,  it  is  clean,  it  is  considered  modem 
and  esthetlcally  pleasing — but  It  Is  wasteful. 

Commercial  America,  with  its  glittering 
neon  billboards  and  lighted  shop  windows, 
is  a  third  major  waster  of  now-precious  en- 
ergy. Muller's  notebook  lists  some  28  meth- 
ods of  conservation  that  could  be  applied 
at  low  cost  to  the  nation's  commerce: 
Rescheduling    night   sporting   events   for 
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daylight  bours;  Installation  of  a  second  aet 
of  doors  at  lobby  entrances  to  help  keep  out 
outside  air;  shutting  down  24-ho\ir-a-day 
electric  advertising  Elgna;  turning  off  atr- 
oondltloners  at  3  p.ni.'.  putting  an  Immediate 
stop  to  the  construction  of  glass  walled  sky- 
scrapers that  lose  heat  nearly  as  fast  as  It 
can  be  pumped  In. 

Yet  In  tbe  end,  what  Is  waste  and  what  Is 
"necessary  luxury"  is  the  key  to  conserva- 
tli.n.  What  an  energy  conservationist  sees  as 
waste,  housewife  with  a  stack  of  dishes  and 
a  crying  baby  and  a  new  dishwasher  sees  as 
necessity.  Until  these  attitudes  cbaage — 
until  the  fuel  crisis  leaves  a  gash  on  tbe 
American  consciousness — the  potential  sav- 
ings are  likely  to  remain  largely  theoretical. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4,  1973] 

ENKRCT   ComKRVATION   SPASKXD 

(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

In  Detroit,  the  United  Pun's  44-foot-hlgh 
torch  will  bum  only  two  days  this  year.  In 
OallXomla,  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  ordered 
heat  and  alr-condltloning  turned  off  In  state 
office  buildings  on  weekends.  In  the  labyrln- 
thian  hallways  of  the  Interior  Department, 
about  1  out  of  6  light  bulbs  has  been  un- 
screwed. , 

WhUe  Pepco  officials  are  not  yet  doing  their 
correspondence  by  candlelight  and  Henry 
Ford  has  not  been  seen  walking  to  work,  it 
is  clear  that  a  widespread — If  uncoordi- 
nated— effort  Is  under  way  to  conserve  the 
nation's  now-precious  supplies  of  energy. 

Nerve  center  for  the  campaign  is  the  new 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation,  established  In 
the  Interior  Department  last  spring  on  ex- 
ecutive order  from  the  President.  The  office, 
with  a  skeleton  staff  and  xincert&ln  authority, 
has  tbe  task  of  coordinating  energy  con- 
servation programs  scattered  throughout  the 
federal  establishment. 

A  staff  worker  In  the  new  office  admits  "we 
are  Jiist  feeling  oiu*  way.  We  are  a  new  in- 
stitution m  a  crisis  situation.  It  is  not  easy." 

While  the  office  has  generated  some  pre- 
liminary statistics  on  where  economy  moves 
might  be  made.  It  has  yet  to  set  forth  public 
priorities.  It  faces  tough  decisions  in  the 
months  ahead. 

"Ck^nservatlon  Ls  One  in  the  abstract,"  the 
staffer  said,  "but  in  the  partlciilar  It  Is  no 
fun  at  all.  If  we  demand  engine  turbochargers 
or  recommended  to  outlaw  tbe  manufacture 
of  cars  over  5,000  pounds,  well  have  both  car 
makers  and  car  lovers  screaming.  If  we  try  to 
stop  the  manufacture  of  any  more  decorative 
gas  lights  used  outside  homes,  well  offend  a 
lot  of  home  owners  who  love  their  pretty 
lamps." 

F^irther  complicating  conservation  de- 
cision-making Is  President  Nixon's  emphasis 
on  voluntary,  not  regiUatory  economy. 

"Energy  conservation,"  he  said  In  an  April 
message  to  Congress,  "Is  a  national  necessity, 
but  I  believe  that  It  can  be  undertaken  most 
effectively  on  a  voluntary  basis." 

Although  he  warned  that  compulsory  con- 
servation could  follow  a  failure  of  voluntary 
economy,  it  is  clear  that  for  tbe  present  the 
premium  Is  on  voluntarism. 

As  a  result,  a  niunber  of  the  biggest  energy- 
saving  steps  which  require  either  federal  or 
state  legislation  are  not  given  much  of  a 
chance.  These  would  include  outlawing  air 
conditioners  in  new  autos;  banning  hot  water 
clothes  washing  or  automatic  dish  washing; 
forbidding  all-night  electric  advertising  dis- 
plays; taxing  energy-eating  purchases;  re- 
ducing speed  limits;  banning  construction 
of  all  glass  skyscrapers. 

President  Nixon  took  the  first  step  away 
from  voluntarism  Tuesday  when  he  put  con- 
trols on  bottled  gas  and  pronUsed  similar 
controls  In  two  weeks  on  heating  oil.  This  Is 
the  first  time  since  World  War  n  that  fuel 
rationing  has  been  impoeed  In  the  United 
States. 


But  the  emphasis  remains  on  voluntarism. 
Tbe  President,  for  example,  has  aet  for  the 
nation  a  goal  of  5  per  cent  saving  in  energy 
this  year.  In  the  federal  government,  he 
wants  7  per  cent  saved. 

With  some  of  the  spontaneity  that  at- 
tended the  World  War  II  fuel  crisis,  the  call 
for  voluntary  economy  has  created  a  fiurry 
of  action: 

Florida  state  employees  have  been  ordered 
not  to  drive  state  cars  faster  than  65  miles 
an  hour. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Oov.  Milton  Shapp  has 
appointed  a  seven-member  Energy  Task  force 
to  suggest  ways  of  maximizing  the  state's 
coal  supply  without  violating  environmental 
standards. 

In  Seattle,  the  city  utility  company  says 
its  "klll-a-watt"  program,  initiated  in  July, 
has  resulted  In  a  3  per  cent  energy  cut.  and 
officials  are  predicting  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
soon. 

In  Vermont  Oov.  Thomas  P.  Salmon  an- 
nounced last  week  that  state  residents  would 
have  to  cut  back  energy  consumption  or 
face  possible  state  controls. 

And  in  Austin,  Tex.,  the  city  council  has 
voted  to  impose  a  surcharge  on  about  3,000 
major  electricity  consiuners  if  they  fall  to 
cut  usage  by  30  i>er  cent.  The  city  has  cut 
some  street,  freeway  and  public  park  light- 
ing. ^ 

While  these  and  similar  steps  will  doubt- 
less help,  they  Just  skim  the  top  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  savings  that  are  possible.  A  study 
undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, for  example,  concluded  that  "en- 
ergy conservation  measures  can  reduce  U.S. 
energy  demand  by  1980  by  as  much  as  the 
equivalent  of  7.3  million  barrels  per  day  of 
oil— equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  projected 
oil  imports  for  that  year." 

The  problem,  said  Peter  Hamlk,  editor  of 
the  conservationist  publication,  "Environ- 
mental Action,"  is  that  "everyone's  been 
going  at  it  very  helterskelter.  If  this  is  a 
real  crisis,  then  what  we  need  is  systematic 
conservation." 

One  New  York  state  official  deecrlbed  some 
energy  conservation  proposals  as  "about  as 
effective  as  rearrsmglng  deck  chairs  on  the 
Titanic." 

Most  officials  connected  with  the  federal 
energy  conservation  effort  freely  acknowl- 
edge a  state  of  confusion.  Dr.  Jack  Rafuse,  of 
the  Office  of  Energy  Policy,  said,  "People  Just 
haven't  thougbt  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  this 
until  recently." 

Dr.  John  Olbbons,  who  has  been  director  of 
the  Office  of  Energy  Conservation  for  only 
two  weeks,  acknowledged  that  no  "formal 
strategty"  has  been  developed  for  the  fight 
against  fuel  waste.  He  said  "very  few  de- 
finitive recommendations"  can  now  b©  pre- 
sented to  Congress  or  the  President. 

Olbbons  said  yesterday  his  office  has 
"neither  the  authority  nor  tbe  intention"  to 
impoee  energy  restrictions,  and  that  It  can 
at  best  develop  a  foundation  of  Information 
that  might  lead  to  legislation. 


NATIONAL,  ASSOCIATION  OF  CON- 
CERNED VETERANS— TAX  STATUS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
particular  pleasure  that  I  note  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  decision  granting 
the  National  Association  of  Concerned 
Veterans  status  as  a  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization under  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  last  year.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  NACV's  out- 
standing work  on  behalf  of  the  6  miUion 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  current 
generation  of  veterans  faces  unique  and 
difQcult  readjustment  problems,  and  al- 


though some  people  would  like  to  forget 
the  Vietnam  war  and  those  who  fought 
it,  NACV  has  persevered  in  Its  efforts  to 
represent  these  brave  Americans  in  the 
governmental  decisionmaking  process.  It 
is  most  appropriate  for  this  dynamic 
young  organization  which  has  200  dues- 
paying  clubs  in  32  States,  to  receive  the 
first  tax-exemption  under  new  section 
501(c)  (19)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  Congress  enacted  last  year 
to  enable  war  veterans'  organizations  to 
pursue  their  social  welfare  objectives  by 
obtaining  tax-exempt  contributions.  As 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  created  this  new  provi- 
sion, I  can  say  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  is  a  worthy  goal  In  the 
Interest  of  all  Americans.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly true  with  respect  to  our  newest 
generation  of  veterans,  and  I  hope  that 
the  favorable  action  by  the  IRS  will  per- 
mit NACV  to  solidify  its  financial  situa- 
tion and  greatly  expand  the  scope  and 
depth  of  its  resources  and  activities.  I 
tnist  that  NACV  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  assist  Vietnam  veterans  and  call  the 
Nation's  attention  to  their  unique  prob- 
lems. 


DEFENSE  SPENDINO  CAN  BE  RE- 
DUCED WITHOUT  ENDANGERINa 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  recently  interviewed  by  UJS.  News  ft 
World  Report  on  the  subject  of  defense 
spending.  My  good  friend.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  was  also  Interviewed  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  to  make  some  very  tough  decisions 
in  the  near  future  concerning  the  priori- 
ties of  this  Nation  at  a  time  of  economic 
uncertainty  and  sptrallng  Inflation.  Socm 
after  the  October  recess  we  will  be  con- 
sidering the  Defense  appropriations  bUl 
which  contains  nearly  60  percent  of  all 
controllable  funds  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  year.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  defense  spending  so  that  the 
Congress  can  stay  within  the  limits  of 
our  self-imposed  celling  of  $268.7  billion. 

Since  placing  this  celling  on  total 
spending,  the  Congress  has  taken  steps 
to  increase  spending  in  vital  domestic 
areas  where  the  i*resident  had  ordered 
cutbacks.  Added  to  these  badly  needed 
increases  Is  the  fact  that  skyrocketing 
interest  rates  have  added  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  servicing  the  national 
debt.  This  means  that  the  Congress  is  on 
a  collision  course  with  its  own  spending 
ceiling. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  reduce  defense  spending  in  a 
manner  that  will  in  no  way  endanger  our 
national  security.  I  know  that  we  can  do 
this.  I  know  that  we  can  eliminate  waste 
in  defense  spending. 

At  stake  In  our  soon  to  be  made  de- 
cision on  the  allocation  of  scarce  Ped- 
■eral  dollars  is  the  weU -being  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  people 
as  well  as  assuring  that  we  maintain 
a  strong  military  posture. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  Interview  from  the  UJS. 
News  &  World  Report  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Ablx  To  Cut  4  to  6  BnxioN  Domuts" 

INTXBVIXW  WTTH   SXNATOB   HtTBXST  H. 
HUICPHEXT,  DEMOCKAT,  OP  MINNESOTA 

Q.  Senator  Humphrey,  you're  on  record  as 
proposing  cute  in  defense  spending.  Why? 

A.  There  are  several  reasons:  One  is  be- 
cause we  have  concluded  hostilities  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  Another  Is  there  appears  to  be  a  bet- 
ter working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Finally,  the  defense  budget  has  to  be 
cut  If  weTe  going  to  stay  within  the  Senate's 
over-aU  budget  ceUlng  of  368  billion  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  can  be  cut? 

A.  We  wUl  most  likely  be  able  to  cut  around 
4  to  6  bilUon  doUars.  I  think  we  could  make 
greater  cuts — up  to  7  bUUon — but  I  am  a 
ptdlttcal  realist  and  doubt  that  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  much  more  than  4  to  6  billion. 
Others  have  made  estimates  of  up  to  14  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do  believe  in 
a  strong  defense. 

Q.  Where   can   money   be   cut? 

A.  In  manpower,  for  one  place.  Por  example, 
the  troop  levels  would  be  cut  156.000  imder 
the  military-procurement  bUl  the  Senate  has 
been  considering.  Some  weapons  systems  can 
be  reduced  in  cost.  We  will  also  have  some 
reductions  due  to  the  closing  of  overseas 
bases.  There  will  be  a  cut  In  the  Military 
Assistance  Special  Pund  for  South  Vietnam 
and  Laoe.  So,  between  weapons  systems,  con- 
tingency funds  and  manpower,  I  think  that 
we  can  make  a  sensible,  reasonable  reduction. 
Had  we  voted  to  slow  down  construction  of 
the  Trident,  had  we  not  stepped  up  procure- 
ment of  the  P-14  [fighter  plane),  we  would 
have  made  another  1.4-bmion-dollar  reduc- 
tion in  this  year's  budget. 

Q.  Can  money  be  saved  on  personnel,  other 
than  by  cutting  troop  strength? 

A.  Yes,  by  making  civilian  cuts  as  well  as 
military.  We  have  1  civilian  employe  in  the 
Defense  Department  for  every  3  men  in  uni- 
form. You  cannot  Justify  that.  Also,  we 
ought  to  cut  down  the  number  of  commU- 
Bloned  officers.  We  have  more  officers  today 
for  a  2-minion-man  military  establishment 
than  we  had  for  a  I3-mllllon-man  establish- 
ment back  in  1946.  That  Just  doesnt  make 
kny  sense. 

I  expect  Secretary  Schleslnger  [Defense 
Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger)  to  make 
serious  cuts  In  personnel  at  overseas  bases. 
I  expect  him  to  prune  a  good  deal  of  civilian 
manpower.  Then,  too.  I  think  there  are  areas 
where  he  can  reduce  costs  through  earlier 
retirement  of  officers. 

Q.  Is  It  safe  to  reduce  spending  on  major 
weapons  systems? 

A.  It  bolls  down  to  how  much  you  feel  you 
can  afford  at  any  one  time.  Sometimes  a  fam- 
Uy  has  to  make  a  choice  between  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  buy  a  new  car  or 
send  their  daughter  to  college.  You've  got  a 
car.  It  still  runs  well,  gets  you  to  work,  takes 
you  on  your  vacation.  But  there's  a  new 
model.  It's  a  little  bigger,  horsepower's  a  little 
better,  maybe  doesn't  pollute  quite  as  much, 
has  better  upholstery,  more  comfortable,  and 
you'd  like  to  have  it.  Your  old  car  may  very 
well  take  a  little  more  maintenance,  but 
you've  got  to  make  a  choice.  You  can't  afford 
both. 

Now,  that's  exactly  where  we  are  on  the 
defense  budget.  It  doesn't  mean  that  we're 
going  to  abandon  the  automobile.  It  means 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  along  with 
the  one  we  have  for  a  while.  If  we're  going 
to  send  the  daughter  to  college. 

I'm  a  supporter  of  the  Trident  system — the 
boat,  the  mlssUes  and  all.  But  the  argument 
was  whether  we  have  the  first  boat  coming 


off  the  ways  in  1978.  or  do  we  have  the  first 
boat  come  off  In  1980?  It  meant  900  million 
dollars'  difference  this  year,  and  I  favor  that 
savmg. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  and  will  proceed 
with  modernizing  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines,  including  the  installation  of  the 
Trident  missile  system  on  the  Poseidon  boat. 
This  gives  us  an  underwater  nuclear  mlssUe 
with  a  range  of  4,200  nautical  mUes. 

After  all,  the  boat — whether  Poseidon  or 
Trident — Is  but  a  launching  platform  for  the 
mIssUe.  It  Is  the  mIssUe  that  counts,  and  we 
can  put  the  long-range  Trident  missUe  on 
the  Poseidon  boat  in  1978.  That  Is  the  deter- 
rence we  need  for  the  two-year  gap  between 
1978  and  1980. 

Q.  How  big  a  factor  is  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  defense  costs? 

A.  Look  at  the  record:  We  documented  over 
20  billion  dollars'  worth  of  weapons  systems 
that  we  bought  and  paid  for  that  never  flew, 
moved  or  shot. 

Look  at  what  we  did  in  other  Administra- 
tions. I'm  not  talking  politics  now.  Look 
at  the  F-111  [swlng-wlng  Air  Force  fighter). 
We  spent  monumental  sums  of  money  mak- 
ing that  an  operational  airplane.  Look  what 
happened  on  the  C-SA  [Air  Force  transport]. 
Take  a  look  at  tbe  Cheyenne  helicopter.  That 
thing  never  got  off  the  ground  as  a  weapons 
system.  And  one  of  these  big  taiiks — the 
MBT-70 — on  which  we  spent  a  half  billion 
dollars  never  became  operational.  The  mili- 
tary dropped  It. 

Since  It  doesnt  appear  that  tomorrow 
morning  the  Russians  are  going  to  attack, 
we  ought  to  be  using  our  time  building  our 
defense  and  weapons  systematically,  in  a 
manner  that  saves  us  money,  that  eliminates 
as  much  waste  as  possible. 

I  was  In  Moscow  on  tbe  day  that  Nell 
Armstrong,  landed  on  the  moon.  I  saw  what 
happened  In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  went 
around  muttering  to  themselves  in  so  many 
words:  "My  God,  they  did  It  I  These  crazy 
Americans — five  years  behind  us  In  space — 
they  mobilized,  they  set  up  an  objective, 
they  committed  their  resources,  they  did 
it  within  a  time  frame,  they  brought  together 
the  technical  abuity,  the  finance,  the  man- 
agement, and  they  did  It." 

That  amazing  space-flight  success  told 
them  something  that  no  weapons  system 
in  the  world  could  tell  them — namely,  that 
if  we  have  to  do  it,  we  can  do  it.  That's  why 
I  think  we  could  stretch  out  Trident  and 
other  expensive  weapons  systems.  The  Rus- 
sians know  we  can  build  them.  If  they  start 
dragging  their  feet  in  those  SALT  talks,  they 
know  we  can  and  wUl  go  ahead. 

Q.  Would  substantial  budget  cuts  dimin- 
ish U.S.  leadership  and  preetlge  abroad 

A.  If  we  were  reckless,  I  would  think  so. 

Por  example,  I  am  not  for  unUateral  reduc- 
tions of  our  forces  in  Europe  at  the  time 
that  we  have  negotiations  under  way  with 
the  Russians  on  mutual,  balanced  force 
reductions.  If  tboee  troops  In  Germany  are 
not  vital  to  our  defense,  they  ought  to  come 
home.  But  they  are  vital:  Our  defense  is 
strengthened  by  the  NATO  Collective  Secuu:- 
Ity  Treaty. 

I  don't  believe  In  giving  the  Russians  any- 
thing for  nothing.  If  you  knock  your  defense 
structure  to  pieces,  refuse  to  modernize  It 
on  a  systematic  basis,  cut  your  manpower  to 
levels  beneath  your  commitments,  then  you 
are  Jeopardizing  any  possibility  of  successful 
negotiations  with  the  Russians. 

But  we're  not  doing  that.  We've  got  so 
many  nuclear  weapons,  so  many  things  with 
which  to  defend  ourselves  that  they're  try- 
ing to  catch  up  with  us  Instead  of  our  catch- 
ing up  with  them.  There  Is  not  one  respon- 
sible person  in  this  Government  today  that 
says  we're  weaker  than  the  Soviet  Union.  So, 
given  this  leadership,  we  can  afford  to  make 
some  cuts  In  our  defense  budget. 

Q.  Should  there  be  some  cutbacks  in  troope 
abroad? 


A.  Yes,  Blr — partlctilarly  in  tbe  Pacific  area. 
We  have  well  over  3(X),000  troops  in  tb« 
Pacific  and  Asian  areas.  I  dont  think  we  need 
anywhere  near  that  n\unber.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  over  100,000  troops  from 
bases  out  of  the  country.  It  was  adopted.  We 
have  some  600,000  troops  oversees,  of  which 
lees  than  half  are  in  Europe. 

Q.  If  we  pull  out  of  Surope,  can  it  defend 
Itself? 

A.  I  doubt  that.  Let  me  put  It  another  way: 
I  look  upon  our  participation  In  Europe  no* 
only  to  protect  Europeans,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect Americans. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  have  allies.  I'd 
rather  have  the  first  line  of  defense  away 
from  New  York  City  or  Minneapolis.  That 
first  line  is  In  Western  Europe.  As  lozLg  as  I 
can  get  my  friends  in  Europe  to  commit 
their  resources  to  their  own  defense  and  ours, 
I  think  we're  In  better  shape. 


SURFACE  MINE  RECLAMATION:  THE 
MISSOURI  PRECEDENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  similar  legislation  is  now  in  effect 
in  our  State,  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act,  S.  425,  passed  yesterday  by 
the  Senate  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
Missourlans. 

The  extent  of  mining  in  Missouri  Is 
limited  in  comparison  with  other  States; 
however,  all  of  our  coal  is  extracted  by 
surface  mining.  In  1972,  some  4^2  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  our 
State;  nearly  94.000  acres  of  Missouri 
land  require  reclamation  as  a  result  of 
the  impact  of  strip  mining. 

The  Missouri  legislation,  two  bUls  in- 
troduced by  State  Senator  William 
Cason  and  approved  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1971,  has  been  described  as  "good 
basic  law"  by  members  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  conservation. 

Those  bills  include  several  provisions 
similar  to  those  which  the  Senate  has 
now  approved  for  the  Nation. 

The  Missouri  Land  Reclamation  Com- 
mission requires  that  surface  mine  op- 
erators obtain  permits  before  initiating 
activities. 

A  reclamation  plan  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  approval  before  a 
permit  Is  granted.  Presently,  some  232 
permits  covering  approximately  3,200 
acres  are  in  effect. 

The  Missouri  law  also  requires  that 
bonds  be  posted  to  insure  that  reclama- 
tion is  carried  out  as  plaimed. 

Minimum  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished including  requirements  that  land 
must  be  graded  to  permit  farm  machin- 
ery to  traverse  it  with  ease;  toxic  mate- 
rials may  not  be  left  exposed;  and  up  to 
25  percent  of  reclaimed  land  may  be 
altered  for  use  as  forest  or  wildlife  area. 

While  experience  may  require  some 
revision  of  the  Missouri  law,  our  pro- 
gram has  offered  some  worthwhile  guide- 
lines for  the  Nation. 


WORLD  NEEDS  FOOD  RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a  system  of  international  food 
reserves.  In  1956,  I  sponsored  legislation 
in  the  Senate  intended  to  create  such  a 
system  under  the  United  Nations.  Most 
recently,  the  Senate  passed  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  included  an  amendment 
which  I  proposed  that  directs  the  Presl- 
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dent  to  actively  lead  international  ef- 
forts to  set  up  a  world  food  reserve 
system. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  taken 
that  major  step  toward  world  food  se- 
curity by  actuEdly  putting  such  a  system 
In  place.  The  result  of  our  failure  to  act 
has  been  felt  by  Americans  smd  citizens 
of  other  affluent  nations  in  their  pocket- 
books  and  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries  in  the  empty  pit  of  their 
stomachs. 

Recent  changes  in  the  world  food  se- 
curity situation,  including  the  near  de- 
pletion of  our  grain  reserves  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  idle  U.S.  crop- 
land, have  made  action  on  this  proposal 
more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

An  article  by  Lester  Brown  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  makes  a  strong  case 
for  immediate  action  to  establish  a  world 
food  reserve.  I  highly  recommend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitled  "The  Need 
for  a  World  Food  Reserve,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Need  for  a  World  Pood  Reserve 
(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

Throughout  most  of  the  period  since  World 
War  II  the  world  has  had  two  major  food  re- 
serves  to  draw  upon  in  the  event  of  major 
crop  failures  due  to  drought,  flood  or  crop 
disease.  One  was  In  the  form  of  grain  re- 
serves In  the  principal  exporting  countries 
and  the  other  In  the  form  of  reserve  crop- 
land, virtually  all  of  which  was  land  Idled 
\inder  farm  programs  In  the  United  States. 

World  grain  reserves  are  currently  at  the 
lowest  level  In  20  years.  But  this  situation  13 
far  more  precarious  than  it  sounds,  for  world 
population  and  consumption  have  Increased 
by  nearly  half  during  this  period. 

Within  the  United  States,  roughly  50  mil- 
lion acres  out  of  350  million  acres  were  Idled 
under  farm  programs  from  1961  through  1972. 
In  recent  years,  the  need  to  tap  the  reserve  of 
Idled  land  has  occurred  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. This  first  happened  during  the  food 
crisis  years  of  1966  and  1967  when  world  grain 
reserves  were  reduced  to  a  dangerously  low 
level  by  the  Indian  food  crisis.  Again  In  1971, 
s  small  portion  of  the  Idled  acreage  was  re- 
turned to  production  as  a  result  of  the  com 
blight  threat  In  the  United  States.  In  1973.  in 
response  to  growing  food  scarcities,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  permitted  most  of 
the  Idled  cropland  to  come  back  Into  produc- 
tion. All  acreage  restrictions  will  be  removed 
In  1974. 

Projections  for  the  coming  year  Indicate 
that,  even  with  record  crops  of  wheat  and 
feedgralns  in  the  United  States,  a  good  to 
very  good  grain  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  prospects  of  average  or  better  crops 
In  India  and  China  that  world  grain  reserves 
wUl  be  further  depleted  between  now  and  the 
next  harvest  in  late  1974.  With  reserves  de- 
pleted and  Idled  cropland  fast  disappearing, 
this  leaves  the  world  In  an  extremely  vul- 
nerable position. 

The  extent  of  global  vulnerability  Is  dra- 
matically underlined  by  examining  the  degree 
of  global  dependence  on  North  America  for 
exportable  food  supplies.  Over  the  past  gen- 
eration the  United  States  has  achieved  a 
unique  position  as  a  supplier  of  food  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Before  World  War  n  both 
Latin  America,  importantly  Argentina,  and 
North  America  (United  States  and  Canada) 
were  major  exporters  of  grain.  Diiring  the 
late  '30s,  net  grain  exports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  substantially  above  those  of  North 
America.  Since  then,  however,  the  faUure 
of  most  Latin  American  governments  to  make 


famUy  planning  services  available  and  to  re- 
form and  modernize  agriculture  have  elimi- 
nated the  net  export  surplus.  With  few  excep- 
tions Latin  American  countries  are  now  food 
Importers. 

THZ  STATISTICS 

As  the  accompanying  table  illustrates,  over 
the  past  three  decades  North  America, 
particularly  the  United  States,  which  ac- 
counts for  three-fourths  of  the  continent's 
grain  exports,  has  emerged  as  the  world's 
breadbasket.  Exports  of  Australia,  the  only 
other  net  exporter  of  Importance,  are  only  a 
fraction  of  North  America's.  The  United 
States  not  only  is  the  world's  major  exporter 
of  wheat  and  feedgralns,  It  Is  aljso  now  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  rice.  North  Amer- 
ica today  controls  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
exportable  supplies  of  grains  than  the  Middle 
East  does  of  oil. 

Exportable  supplies  of  the  crucial  soybean 
are  even  more  concentrated  than  thoae  of 
grains.  Although  as  late  as  the  19308  China 
supplied  nearly  all  the  soybeans  entering 
world  markets,  continuing  population  growth 
pressing  against  a  fixed  land  base  during  the 
ensuing  decades  has  gradually  absorbed  the 
exportable  surplus.  As  of  1973  China  Is  im- 
porting smaU  quantities  from  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Is  now  the  principal 
sui^Uer,  providing  over  90%  of  world  soy- 
bean exports  In  the  '60s  and  early  TOs.  With 
world  demand  for  high-quality  protein  s\irg- 
Ing  upward.  Brazil — virtually  the  only  other 
nation  capable  of  producing  soybeans  for 
export  on  a  significant  scale  In  the  foresee- 
able future — has  rapidly  boosted  its  soybean 
production  and  exports.  However,  the  United 
States  Is  likely  to  continue  supplying  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  world's  soybean  ex- 
ports for  many  years  to  come. 

At  a  time  when  dependence  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  North  American  food  exports  is 
Increasing  so  dramatically,  there  is  also  a 
growing  awareness  that  this  extreme  depend- 
ence leaves  the  world  with  nowhere  to  turn  In 
the  event  of  adverse  crop  years  in  North 
America.  Both  the  UB.  and  Canada  are 
affected  by  the  same  climatic  cycles. 

Considerable  evidence  has  now  been  accu- 
mulated indicating  that  North  America  has 
been  subject  to  recurrent  clusters  of  drought 
years  roughly  every  20  years.  The  cyclical 
drought  phenomenon  has  now  been  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War  when  data 
were  first  collected  on  rainfall.  The  most 
recent  drought,  occurring  in  the  early  '50b, 
was'  rather  modest.  The  preceding  one  occur- 
ring in  the  early  "308  was  particularly  severe, 
giving  rise  to  the  dust  bowl  era. 

Most  meteorologists  who  have  studied  the 
problem  will  say.  without  hesitation,  that 
another  stretch  of  drought  years  in  the  near 
future  Is  virtually  inevitable.  It  could  very 
well  begin  next  year.  The  impact  on  produc- 
tion will  not  likely  be  as  severe  as  during  the 
'30s  due  to  improved  soil  management  and 
water  conservation  practices.  But  even  a 
modest  decUne  in  production  given  the 
rapid  growth  in  global  demand  and  extreme 
world  dependence  on  North  America's  expxirt- 
able  margin  of  food,  would  create  a  very 
dangerous  situation.  It  would  send  shock 
waves  throughout  the  world  triggering  in- 
tense competition  for  available  food  supplies. 

The  probable  nature  and  results  of  global 
competition  for  tight  food  supplies  have  been 
foreshadowed  this  year.  Bangladesh,  threat- 
ened with  famine,  pressed  with  limited  suc- 
cess for  a  diversion  of  Soviet-purchased  grain 
to  help  feed  its  population.  India,  confronted 
with  an  unanticipated  need  to  import  several 
million  tons  of  grain,  is  finding  that  the  ex- 
tremely high  {Hlces  resulting  from  interna- 
tional bidding  for  available  supplies  has  put 
serious  constraints  on  the  amount  It  can 
buy — even  assuming  It  can  find  any  grain  for 
sale.  Like  Bangladesh  it  too  is  now  hoping 
for  a  diversion  of  Soviet  grain  to  help  make 
It  to  the  December  rice  harvest.  In  the  com- 
ing year.  It  appears  likely  that  massive  rice 


purchases  by  the  Increasingly  affluent  oU-rlch 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
will  help  drive  international  rice  prices 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  poorer  African  and 
Asian  nations  who  badly  need  rice  imports. 

As  prices  are  driven  up.  seriously  limiting 
the  ability  of  the  poor  to  buy  needed  food, 
sources  of  concessionary  food  aid  are  drying 
up  as  well.  Since  the  American  food  aid 
program  under  Public  Law  480  Is  predicated 
upon  the  existence  of  commercial  surpluses, 
aid  programs  are  now  being  cut  severely  in 
this  time  of  commercial  scarcity. 

When  one  spends  about  80%  of  one's  In- 
come on  food,  as  does  much  of  mankind,  a 
doubling  In  the  price  of  wheat  or  rice  can- 
not be  offset  by  Increased  expenditures.  It  can 
only  drive  a  substance  diet  below  the  sub- 
sistence level.  Today's  wheat  prices  of  $6 
per  bushel  will,  of  necessity,  be  reflected  In 
rising  death  rates  in  many  poor  nations  In 
the  months  ahead. 

One  reason  It  Is  possible  for  the  world's  af- 
fluent to  Ignore  such  tragedies  Is  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  way 
that  famine  manifests  Itself.  In  earlier  his- 
torical periods,  famine  was  largely  a  geo- 
graphic phenomenon.  Whole  nations  or  re- 
gions, whether  Ireland  or  West  Bengal,  ex- 
perienced dramatically  high  rates  of  starva- 
tion and  death.  Today,  the  advancements  In 
national  and  global  distribution  and  trans- 
portation systems  have  Insured  that  fanfare 
Is  more  evenly  spread  among  the  world's  poor 
rather  than  concentrated  in  sjDeclflc  locales. 
The  modern  version  of  famine  does  not  jser- 
mlt  the  dramatic  photographs,  such  as  the 
ritual  of  collecting  bodies  each  morning  In 
Calcutta  during  the  Bengal  famine  of  1942, 
but  It  Is  no  less  real  In  the  human  toll  it 
exacts. 

The  global  food  outlook  dramatizes  the 
need  for  an  Internationally  managed  world 
food  reserves.  Just  as  the  U.S.  dollar  can  no 
longer  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  so  U.S.  agricul- 
ture may  no  longer  have  sufficient  excess  ca- 
pacity to  ensure  reasonable  stabUity  In  the 
world  food  economy. 

An  adequate  world  food  reserve  would  be 
built  up  In  times  of  relative  abundance  and 
drawn  down  In  times  of  acute  scarcity, 
thereby  helping  to  stabilize  prices  for  both 
producers  and  consiuners.  In  effect,  the  cush- 
ion that  surplus  American  agricultural  ca- 
pacity has  provided  for  a  generation  would  be 
provided  at  least  partially  by  a  world  food 
reserve  system.  Such  a  reserve  would  provide 
a  measure  of  stability  in  the  world  food  econ- 
omy  that  would  be  In  the  self-interest  of  all 
nations.  The  world  community  of  course  also 
has  a  basic  humanitarian  Interest  in  ensur- 
ing that  death  rates  do  not  rise  among  the 
world's  poorest  groups,  an  asstirance  the  af- 
fluent nations  may  be  less  able  to  provide  In 
the  future  If  the  current  system  of  autono- 
mous, nationally  oriented  food  planning  \b 
allowed  to  continue  without  modification. 

An  important  first  step  would  be  Interna- 
tional adoption  of  the  concept  of  "minimum 
world  fr>od  security"  proposed  In  early  1973 
by  Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma  of  the  UN  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Under  the  PAO 
plan,  all  governments — exporters  and  Import- 
ers— would  be  asked  to  hold  certain  mini- 
mum levels  of  food  stocks  to  meet  Interna- 
tional emergencies.  The  governments  of  par- 
ticipating countries  would  consult  regularly 
to  review  the  food  situation.  Judge  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  stocks,  and  recommend 
neoissary  actions.  International  agencies  such 
as  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  the  FAO  would  help  poor 
countries  to  establish  and  maintain  the  re- 
serve stocks  necessary  for  self-protection 
against  crop  failures.  World  Bank  President 
Robert  McN.tmara  has  recently  pledged  the 
bank's  support  fos  the  FAO  plan.  Strong 
political  support  frona  the  United  States  is 
now  necessary  if  tl^  proposals  are  to  be 
adopted  and  implemei^ 
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In  the  face  of  this  year's  food  crisis  and 
the  prospects  of  added  vulnerability  In  the 
years  to  come,  the  American  government  has 
assumed  a  curious  posture  of  complacency. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  recent  recogni- 
tion of  the  world's  dangerous  food  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  was  a  welcome  excep- 
tion to  more  frequent  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  State  Department  views,  but  re- 
mains unlinked  with  actual  governmental 
policies  and  actions. 

The  unprecedented  early  release  of  crop 
forecasts  for  1974  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  an  apparent  effort  to  assure  the 
world  community  that  no  crisis  exists,  that 
no  extraordinary  new  measures  are  neces- 
sary. The  poor,  who  can  tighten  their  belts 
no  further,  and  the  wealthier  Importing  na- 
tions, who  have  already  witnessed  American 
readiness  to  cut  off  exports  when  supplies 
get  tight,  are  not  consoled  by  this  argument. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  provide  paper 
assurances  to  a  Justly  insecure  world,  the 
UB.  government  might  begin  thinking  of  im- 
mediate steps  to  build  a  more  genuine  confi- 
dence In  the  future.  The  UB.  government 
could  give  its  fuU  political  and  economic  sup- 
port to  the  FAO  reserve  prc^osals  at  the 
crucial  PAO  conference  next  month.  Olven 
the  precarlousness  of  the  world  food  balance 
at  present  It  might  be  wise  to  reduce  con- 
sumption of  meat  a  few  pounds  per  capita 
within  affluent,  overnourlshed  societies  such 
as  the  United  States  In  order  to  accumulate 
some  food  reserves  now  to  lessen  the  chaos 
which  will  resudt  a  year  hence  If  the  drought 
cycle  should  return  to  North  America  next 
year. 

A   EISKT    BtrsrNXss 

Continued  American  caUousness  In  the 
food  area  wUl  Inevitably  have  repercussions 
In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
other  domains.  With  large-scale  Investments 
abroad  and  a  growing  need  for  outside  raw 
materials,  the  United  States  would  be  wise  to 
build  an  atmosphere  of  international  coop- 
eration rather  than  conflict  and  competition 
In  an  area  like  food,  where  we  hold  the 
key  to  a  more  stable  and  equitable  world 
system.  Playing  politics  with  food  is  risky 
Indeed. 

There  Is  elIso  a  moral  Imperative  to  take 
action  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  present 
food  scarcity  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
future  disaster.  The  point  was  forcefully  ar- 
tlciUated  by  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West 
Oermany  In  his  first  address  before  the  UN 
General  Assembly:  "Morally  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  man  is  killed  In  war  or  Is 
condemned  to  starve  to  death  by  the  Indlf- 
fsrence  of  others." 

THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  WORLD  GRAIN  TRADE 

IMIHIon  of  metric  toruj 


Rtfion 


1934-38    190-52    1960    1966      1972  > 


North  Amerk* -H5         -f-23  -(-39  -t-59  -|-«4 

Litin  Amefic* -j-9           -(-1  0  -|-5  —4 

Western  Europs -24        -22  -25  -27  -27 

East  Europe  end 

U.S.S.R -1-5 0  _4  -27 

Afrie* +1              0  -2  _7  -5 

Asli -j-2           -6  -17  -34  -35 

Austnn* -j-3          +3  +6  48  -(-8 

'  Prelitninary. 

Note:  Plus-tnnutI  net  exports:  minus-annual  net  Imports. 


SENATOR   FULBRIGHT'8   OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day night  of  this  week,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  (Mr.  F^tlb right),  de- 
livered a  speech  outlining  his  views  on 


world  peace  and  how  Initiatives  in  this 
direction  should  be  carried  out. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  his 
forceful  and  stimulating  endorsement  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  Instrument 
vital  to  these  undertakings.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  would  like  to  excerpt  a  number  of 
his  observations  which  bear  on  the 
United  Nations  and  its  future  effective- 
ness as  a  viable  force  in  the  international 
community. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  pointed 
out: 

It  follows  from  this  conception  of  national 
Interest  that  the  United  Nations  ought  to 
be  at  the  very  center  of  our  foreign  poUcy 
and  not  at  its  far  periphery. 

He  further  notes: 

There  is  much  the  UiUted  States  could 
do  to  breathe  life  Into  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Pulbright  concluded  his  ad- 
dress by  pointing  out : 

There  is  very  Uttle  In  international  affairs 
about  which  I  feel  certain  but  there  Is  one 
thing  of  which  I  am  quite  certain;  the  ne- 
cessity of  fundamental  change  In  the  way 
nations  conduct  their  relations  with  each 
other.  There  la  nothing  in  the  human  en- 
vironment, as  Adlal  Stevenson  once  reminded 
us,  to  prevent  us  from  bringing  about  such 
fundamental  change.  The  obstacles  are 
within  us  In  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  But  Just  as  it  is  the  source  of  many 
of  our  troubles,  the  inventive  mind  of  man 
is  sometimes  capable  of  breaking  through 
barriers  of  prejudice  and  ancient  attitude. 
In  the  field  of  International  affairs,  I  believe, 
such  a  breakthrough  was  achieved  with  the 
formation,  first  of  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  then  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  next  breakthrough,  urgently 
awaited,  is  to  make  the  conception  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  forthrightness 
and  farsightedness.  I  look  forward,  with 
enuthsiasm,  to  working  with  him  sind 
other  Members  of  this  body  to  making 
the  United  Nations  more  effective  and 
efficient,  and  this  Nation's  participation 
in  that  institution  more  meaningful  and 
constructive. 

Too  often,  we  find  ourselves  increas- 
ingly frustrated  and  exhausted  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  welcomed  my  distinguished  col- 
league's call  for  an  effective  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation  to  bringing  the 
United  Nations  back  into  focus  of  our 
international  efforts  and  seek  meaning- 
ful and  constructive  means  of  enhancing 
the  organization  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  processes. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  I  noted 
in  our  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  concerning  our 
service  as  delegates  to  the  27th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last  fall: 

The  United  Nations  represents  a  crucial 
hope  for  the  future  of  mankind.  Our  own 
national  interests  depend  upon  its  effective- 
ness In  coming  to  grips  with  supranational 
problems.  Our  relations  with  other  nations 
slmplv  cannot  be  effectively  conducted  apart 
from  the  UJ^.  It  must  always  play  an  Inte- 
gral role  In  UB.  foreign  policy. 

I  sun  gratified  by  Senator  Pulbright's 
remarks   and  I  commend  him  for  his 


sense  of  commitment.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
heed  his  observations  concerning  the 
United  Nations  and  the  role  that  institu- 
tion must  play  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 


CALIFORNIANS  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
INFLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  August  recess  I  toured  the  State 
to  report  to  the  people  and  conduct  an 
informal  California  consumer  survey. 

Prom  the  volume  of  my  mall  In  Wash- 
ington, it  was  clear  that  Callfomians 
have  been  deeply  distressed  over  the 
state  of  the  economy,  inflation,  and,  es- 
pecially, high  food  prices.  So  I  wanted  to 
And  out  at  first  hand  what  inflation  was 
doing  to  Califomlans  and  our  economy. 

I  visited  with  senior  citizens,  house- 
wives, labor  union  members,  business- 
men, farmers,  and  consumer  groups. 

And  everywhere  I  went  I  sought  an- 
swers to  a  number  of  questions  about 
wage  and  price  controls,  the  freeze  on 
beef  prices  and  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  the  family  budgets  and  their  own 
lives. 

The  answers  I  got  back  would  bum 
the  ears  of  a  lot  of  ofiBceholders  In 
Washington. 

People  are  very,  very  angry. 

And  they  want  something  done  about 
high  prices,  especially  food. 

Since  returning  to  Washington.  I  have 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  efforts  to 
get  at  the  root  causes  of  inflation  and 
to  alleviate  its  effects  where  possible. 

Briefly,  the  situation,  as  I  see  it.  Is 
this:  First,  the  Congress  has  given  the 
administration  all  of  the  authority  and 
power  it  needs  to  deal  with  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  inflation. 

But  we  have  all  seen  what  happened  In 
phase  I,  phase  n,  phase  m,  and  now 
phase  IV. 

Prices  continue  up,  up,  and  up.  Cor- 
poration profits  ajid  taxes  also  go  up.  but 
wages,  and  social  security,  and  pension 
payments  struggle  along  far  behind. 

Second,  food  prices.  The  Congress  en- 
acted a  sweeping  new  farm  bill  which 
will  make  more  food  available  next  year. 
But  the  immediate  outlook  is  for  still 
higher  food  prices.  The  administration 
sale  of  grain  to  Russia  last  summer  and 
heavy  exports  to  other  countries  ap- 
parently triggered  the  unbelievable  wave 
of  food  price  inflation  we  are  still  suffer- 
ing from.  It  may  be  many  months  before 
food  prices  level  off. 

Third,  if  phase  IV  fails,  the  Congress 
is  almost  certain  to  move  in  with  Its  own 
anti-inflation  program  or  bring  an  end 
to  controls  all  together.  We  must  have 
either  a  much  tougher  control  program 
or  none.  Halfway  measures  have  not 
worked. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  that  Fed- 
eral spending  must  be  kept  In  hand.  I 
support  the  budget  figwe  of  $268  billion 
voted  by  the  Senate  which  is  $700  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  target. 

Priority  for  Federal  spending  cuts 
should  be  in  military  spending  overseas. 
Some  $30  billion  a  year  is  spent  overseas, 
much  of  it  wasted.  Another  $10  billion 
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goes  for  foreign  and  military  aid.  The 
Vietnam  war  and  this  huge  military 
spending  caused  the  current  inflation.  To 
stop  inflation,  we  must  cut  extravagant 
and  wasteful  military  spending. 

Fourth,  energy.  I  am  very  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  "sleeper"  in  our 
economy. 

Energy  prices  already  are  heading  up. 
Worse,  there  could  be  serious  shortages. 
This  could  cause  imemployment  and 
crop  losses — propane  gas,  which  is  in 
short  supply,  is  needed  to  dry  food  crops. 

Our  economy  is  utterly  dependent  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  inexpensive  en- 
ergy. And  our  environment  is  Involved 
too.  If  high  sulphur  oils  are  burned  smog 
worsens.  Strip  mining  lays  waste  the 
cotm  try  side. 

Unfortunately,  once  again  the  admin- 
istration has  moved  too  slowly. 

The  energy  crunch  Is  here.  It  is  al- 
ready taking  Its  toll  In  higher  gasoline 
prices,  higher  electrical  bills  and — soon 
to  come — brownouts  and  blackouts. 

I  believe  we  must  embark  on  a  crash 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  cost  many  billions  of  dollars. 
But  there  is  no  alternative.  If  we  do  not 
develop  new  sources  of  energy  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  will  really  be  in  deep 
trouble. 

The  immediate  outlook  Is  not  too 
bright,  I  know. 

I  wish  I  could  be  more  optimistic,  but  I 
cannot.  What  is  needed  are  not  more 
Pollyarma  statements  about  "turning  the 
comer"'  on  every  crisis  that  comes  along 
out  a  realistic  appraisal  of  our  situation. 

Once  we  face  the  facts,  we  will  find 
solutions. 

I  am  going  to  work  with  my  fellow 
Senators  and  California  Congressmen  to- 
wards that  end.  And  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  encoujrage  the  administration  to 
sissess  and  improve  its  own  programs  for 
ending  inflation,  finding  Jobs  for  every- 
one and  for  preserving  our  environment. 

One  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
administration's  failures  of  phase  I-IV 
is  the  continuing  high  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  between 
4  and  5  million  Americans  constantly 
unemployed.  In  California  we  have  had 
between  400,000  and  500,000  jobless. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  terrible 
waste  of  talent  and  of  lives. 

Through  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  we  have  proved  that  imem- 
ployed  men  and  women  can  be  put  to 
work  In  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ments, performing  vital  services. 

I  have  received  scores  of  letters  from 
mayors,  supervisors,  and  city  maacgers 
from  all  over  the  State  praising  the  use- 
fulness and  productivity  of  public  service 
workers. 

The  EEA  was  limited  emergency  legis- 
lation. What  is  needed  is  an  expanded 
and  continuing  public  service  employ- 
ment program  such  as  would  be  provided 
by  my  bUl,  S.  793,  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1973. 

During  hearings  in  San  Francisco  on 
public  service  employment,  I  took  testi- 
mony from  a  former  heroin  addict  who 
was  working  with  yoimg  people  with  drug 


problems.  This  Is  what  he  told  our  com- 
mittee: 

We  b»v*  A  lot  of  people  who  are  so-ceiled 
reb&bUltated  and  have  been  cleaned  for  up 
to  two  years  and  they  cant  find  Joba  and 
eventuaUy  say,  "Well,  to  hell  with  It.  Why 
not  us©  It  anyway  because  w©  cant  get  jobs." 

This  may  be  a  bad  attitude  but  when 
you're  hunting  and  hunting  and  bunting, 
and  I  know,  I  went  through  the  same  thing 
before  I  got  on  with  EEA  (Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act)  ...  I  was  Just  completely 
flatly  turned  down.  So,  because  of  ESA  Tve 
been  off  the  streets  .  .  . 

We  have  literally  thousands  of  stories 
like  this  about  men  and  women  who  have 
been  given  good  jobs.  It  can  save  a  life. 
And  In  the  long  run  it  saves  society  the 
terrible  costs  of  crime,  dnig  addiction, 
welfare,  and  breakdown  of  families  which 
are  the  product  of  unemployment. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
work  hard  for  passage  of  public  service 
employment  programs  to  create  a  mil- 
lion jobs  as  needed  in  health,  public 
safety,  pollution  control,  housing,  and 
neighborhood  and  rural  improvement. 

To  really  appreciate  the  terrible  In- 
justice of  inflation  you  must  spend  some 
time  talking  with  those  who  suffer  the 
most  from  this  cruel  tax — our  senior  citi- 
zens on  fixed  incomes. 

In  August  I  held  a  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Aging  to  explore 
alternatives  to  the  institutionalization  of 
older  people. 

More  and  more  of  our  elderly  are  being 
driven  into  economic  dependency  as  a 
result  of  inflation  and  other  factors. 

Institutionalization  often  follows  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  the  elderly. 

Here  are  some  facts  on  what  Inflation 
is  doing  to  our  senior  citizens: 

More  than  70  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  average  elderly  citizen  must 
go  for  food,  housing,  and  medical  care. 

Social  security  benefits  went  up  by  20 
percent,  yet  that  was  stiU  not  enough  to 
cover  just  the  increase  In  the  price  of 
food. 

Medical  costs  have  soared  145  percent 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Everyone  suffers  from  inflation — wage 
earners  and  businessmen,  consumers  and 
farmers,  veterans  and  the  unemployed. 
But  the  hardships  that  inflation  inflicts 
on  our  senior  citizens  are  among  the 
most  heart-rending  of  all. 

Our  Government  must  give  them  spe- 
cial help. 


HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE BETRAYS  THE  AMERICAN 
WORKER  AND  MAKES  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  OUR  TRADE  CZAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  5,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  the  Nixon  trade 
package  with  few  alterations.  The  most 
immediate  victim  is  the  American  fac- 
tory worker  who  has  lost  more  than  a 
half -million  jobs  to  the  rising  tide  of  Im- 
ports in  the  decade  of  the  sixties  alone. 
Thousands  more  are  being  lost  today 
and  the  President's  trade  bUl  does  not 
attack  this  problem.  Indeed,  it  perpetu- 
ates it. 

The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  (H.R. 
10710),   Is  a  sham.  How  will  the  In- 


creasing flood  of  imports  which  steal 
American  jobs  be  stemmed?  According 
to  the  bill,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  those 
affected  to  establish  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  imports  are  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  injury  In  order  to 
obtain  a  Commission  finding  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  President  may  grant  tem- 
porary import  relief.  This  law  is  already 
on  the  books  and  It  has  not  been  effec- 
tive. Too  few  cases  have  ever  proven  im- 
ports to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury.  And  the  Imports  continue  to  ta- 
crease.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
they  were  22.6  percent  higher  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1972. 

Those  sections  of  the  bill  which  deal 
with  adjustment  assistance  differ  only 
slightly  from  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  So  few  were  aided 
by  these  measures  in  the  trade  bUl  of 
1962,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  the  time 
smd  expense  to  write.  More  money  was 
probably  spent  on  fees  to  economic  and 
legal  experts  to  formulate  these  clauses 
than  was  ever  paid  out  in  benefits. 

This  formula  of  adjustment  assistance 
has  not  helped  in  the  past,  how  can  it  be 
expected  to  work  in  the  future?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  it  was  never  expected  to 
function  properly  and  that  Is  the  very 
reason  it  is  in  the  new  trade  legislation. 
The  pretense  to  reform  is  complete.  Our 
working  men  and  women  do  not  want 
welfare.  They  want  jobs.  The  dismal 
trend  from  unemployment  caused  by  to- 
creased  imports  to  imemployment  bene- 
fits, to  welfare  Is  already  familiar  in  this 
country.  Then  we  all  complain  about  the 
right  and  wasteful  cost  of  welfare. 

Also  left  uncorrected  in  this  bill  is  the 
subsidy  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer 
to  large  multinational  firms  who  export 
American  capital  and  technology  abroad. 
There  are  absolutely  no  tax  provisions  to 
this  bill. 

At  present,  our  tax  laws  make  an  over- 
seas investment  more  attractive  than 
one  In  Indiana  or  m  any  State.  For  ex- 
ample, profits  earned  by  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  an  American  firm  are  not  taxed 
until  they  are  repatriated.  To  the  extent 
that  a  firm  does  psiy  taxes  to  a  foreign 
government,  these  taxes  count  as  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  credit  against  any  U.S.  tax 
Uabillty. 

Profits  made  in  Indiana — or  any  other 
State — are  taxed  when  earned.  And  taxes 
paid  to  the  State  government  can  only 
be  taken  as  a  deduction  against  gross 
Income  rather  than  as  a  Federal  tax 
credit.  These  loopholes  through  which 
American  capital,  technology  and  jobs 
have  poured  must  be  closed.  The  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  will  wall  them  up. 

With  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decision  on  this  trade  bill,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  abdicated  its 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  The  powers  granted  to  the 
President  in  this  bill  make  him  toto  a 
trade  czar.  The  Congress,  if  it  passes 
this  bill,  would  transfer  imprecedented 
authority  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House.  Once  this  power  Is  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  he  will  be  able  to  stop 
any  congressional  changes  in  the  law 
with  one-third  of  the  Congress  plus  one. 
Thus,  in  trade  matters,   majority  rule 
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would  be  ended  and  the  powers  of  im- 
poundment could  be  extended  to  the 
whole  field  of  trade. 

How  can  the  Congress  even  contem- 
plate granting  the  President  even  more 
power  on  trade  when  his  administration 
has  proven  Itself  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  solving  our  domestic  economic  prob- 
l&oaa.  Inflation  and  mterest  rates  soar. 
The  credibility  of  price  and  wage  controls 
has  been  undermined  by  the  frenetic 
shifting  from  phases  to  freezes  and  then 
back  again.  Internationally,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  willing  to  sacrifice  our  own  eco- 
nomic interests  on  the  alter  of  detente. 
To  be  kind,  the  best  that  one  can  say 
about  the  Soviet  grain  deal  is  that  the 
President  cannot  even  recognize  Amer- 
ica's legitimate  economic  Interests,  let 
alone  defend  them. 

Congress  refused  to  accept  Its  ultimate 
warmaklng  respor^ibiUty  in  the  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodian  conflicts.  We  had 
the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  stop 
the  war  in  Cambodia  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year.  We  caved  into  the  Pres- 
ident's request  to  allow  him  to  bomb  with 
Impunity  imtil  August  15.  The  direct 
blame  for  the  civilians  massacred  by 
American  bombs  rests  primarily  with  the 
President,  but  we  could  have  stopped  it. 
We  were  dereUct  in  our  duties.  Let  us 
regain  our  voice  smd  speak  out.  Let  us 
begm  our  campaign  to  recapture  our 
rightful  authority  In  relation  to  the  Pres- 
ident's m  the  field  of  trade. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  wUl  recognize 
the  deficiencies  of  this  trade  bill  and 
the  dangerous  new  precedents  for  Pres- 
idential power  it  provides — powers  which 
encroach  directly  on  congressionEd  pre- 
rogatives. In  this  recognition,  I  believe 
the  House  will  summon  the  courage  to 
renounce  this  bill  on  the  floor. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE 
TOM  VAIL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  and  other 
communications  paytag  tribute  to  Tom 
L.  C.  Vail,  staff  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, who  died  recently.  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemxnt  bt  Hon.  Welbttb  D.  Mills,  of 
Arkansas,  Tuxsdat,  Octobtk  2,  1973 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
aadneea  that  I  join  In  expressing  profoimd 
■MTow  at  the  pawing  from  our  midst  of  Tom 
Vall,  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Tom  VaU  served  the  United  States  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  principally  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Bevenue  Taxation  and  then  as  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

In  his  service  to  the  Congress  Tom  VaU 
participated  In  the  drafting  of  some  of  the 
most  far-recu:hlng  and  Important  economic 
meas'ires  enacted  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. He  was  a  'orllliant  and  erudite  lawyer. 
and  without  question,  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  In  the  United  States  on  taxation, 
tariffs  and  Social  Security  legislation. 

The  Congreae  and  the  Nation  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  In  the  untimely  passing  of  this 
very  excellent  public  servant.  Tom  VaU  was 
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highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  Members 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  p>ar- 
tic\ilarly  In  the  conference  committees  on 
measures  relating  to  the  revenues. 

His  wife,  Nancy,  and  his  four  fine  children. 
Tommy,  Suzanne,  Beverly  and  John,  have  our 
deepest  sjrmpethy  in  this  very  sad  time  In 
their  lives. 

CoMMrrTKX  ON  Wats  and  Mkans, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
U^.  Senate. 

DsAs  SxNATOR  LoNO :  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  have  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
receive  expressions  in  the  form  of  letters 
from  close  friends  and  fellow  workers  of  Tom 
VaU,  which  you  have  very  graclovisly  offered 
to  put  in  the  ConffreatUmal  Record  at  some 
appropriate  time. 

It  Is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  write  this 
letter,  because  we  have  aU  suffered  a  griev- 
ous loss  In  the  tragic  passing  of  Tom  Vall, 
who  I  am  proud  to  claim  was  a  close  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  close  professional  staff 
colleague.  We  not  only  were  associated  as 
staff  members,  but  also  over  the  years  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Tom  and  his  family 
and  have  very  fond  memories,  In  particular, 
of  the  times  when  he  and  his  son  and  my 
son  and  I  went  hunting  and  fishing  together. 

As  you  of  course  know,  in  view  of  the  close 
and  intimate  association  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  I  had  the  privilege  as  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  working  about  as  closely  with  Tom 
Vall,  who  served  with  such  distinction  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  with  any  other  staff  member. 
Our  duties  in  these  capacities  brought  us 
together  many  times  in  terms  of  arranging 
conferences  between  the  House  conferees  and 
the  Senate  conferees  and  In  working  out  the 
manner  in  which  presentations  would  be 
made  to  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
legislation  being  resolved  In  conference,  and 
we  worked  together  in  countless  other  ways 
in  coordinating  the  staff  work  of  the  two 
committees. 

I  know  of  no  finer  or  more  courageous  per- 
son than  Tom  VaU,  and  his  family  can  al- 
ways look  with  great  pride  toward  his  pro- 
fessional accomplishments,  and  can  take  sol- 
ace from  the  fact  that  he  made,  over  the 
years,  significant  contributions  to  the  public 
interest  while  serving  as  a  staff  member  in 
the  field  of  taxes,  tariffs,  and  Social  Security 
legislation. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  write 
you  this  letter.  Tom  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  staff  colleagues  and  close  friends. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoBN  H.  Maxttn,  Jr.. 

Chief  Counsel. 

FXNDLAT.  Omo, 

October  1, 1973. 
Hon.  RusaxLL  B.  Loifo, 
Chairman,  Finance  Committee. 
US.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.O. 

Dbab  SxNATom:  It  la  dlfflciUt  for  me  to  be- 
lieve the  sad  news  of  Tom  Vall's  death  which 
came  to  me  recently. 

I  learned  to  know  him  vary  well  when 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  He  was 
a  perfect  gentleman  and  completely  dedi- 
cated to  serving  the  members  of  Congress 
In  the  Committee.  His  contributions  to  tax 
legislation  were  enormous  and  were  always 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Country. 

I  take  this  means  of  writing  you  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  to  express 
my  sadness  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  a  fin* 
public  servant. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jackson  S.  Bvm. 


Wasrinoton,  D.C, 
September  27. 1973. 

Hon.  RUSSKLL  B.  LONO, 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washinjiton,  DjO. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  Those  of  mb  Who 
knew  and  served  with  the  late  Tom  VaU 
were  saddened  by  the  news  of  his  passing. 
He  was  truly  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
brought  to  hla  difficult  duties  an  experience 
and  expertise  that  were  of  tremendous  help 
to  thoae  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
with  whom  he  worked.  His  objective  and 
studied  presentation  of  the  Intricate  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  Legislature  and  par- 
ticularly the  conferees  on  technically  difficult 
legislation  was  always  a  great  assistance  In 
reaching  a  fair  and  judldoiis  conclusion. 

We  know  how  much  Tom  will  be  missed  by 
those  who  knew  and  respected  him  and  we 
extend  to  his  widow  and  children  our  sincere 
and  deep  expression  of  sympathy. 
Sincerely  youn, 

EUGKNX  J.  KXOOH. 

Wasbinoton,  D.C, 
September  25. 1973. 
Hon.  RnssEix  B.  Long, 
US.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator:  The  loss  I  know  you  feel  as 
a  result  of  the  death  of  Tom  VaU,  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Is 
shared  by  aU  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him. 

He  was  a  truly  great  servant  of  the  Senate, 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  public  in- 
terest. He  justly  merited  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  thoee  with  whom  he  worked.  An 
InteUigent,  honest,  fair  and  professional  ap- 
proach to  the  many  difflciUt  problems  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  the  haUmark  of  Tom  VaU. 

WhUe  my  association  with  Tom  was  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  conferences  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
In  which  we  participated,  this  was  sufficient 
to  give  me  great  respect  for  him. 

I  vrant  you  to  know  that  I  feel  we  have 
aU  lost  a  noble  public  servant  and  a  wonder- 
fuUy  human  and  good  friend. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Btrnxs, 
(Former  Member  of  Congress) . 

AmXRICAN  PKTROLSITM  iNSTTrUTR, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  2. 1973. 
Hon.  RnssBLL  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  FinuTice  Committee, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  untimely  passing 
of  Thomas  L.  C.  Vall,  Esquire,  is  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  the  Nation  he  served  with  patri- 
otism and  distinction.  I  have  been  honored 
to  know  Tom  personaUy  and  be  aware  of  his 
exceUence  during  and  since  my  tenure  In 
the  Congress  as  he  served  first  on  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  then  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

In  a  career  lasting  fewer  years  than  are 
avaUable  to  most  men,  Tom  VaU  achieved  a 
measure  of  Integrity  and  accomplishment 
seldom  attained  in  a  fiUl  life  span.  He  exem- 
plified the  finest  qualities  In  public  service 
and  in  his  chosen  profession  In  the  law.  He 
was  never  too  Important  to  be  helpful,  too 
hurried  to  be  patient,  nor  too  burdened  to 
be  considerate  in  his  relations  with  other 
people.  His  perceptive  counsel  provided  a 
major  contribution  to  the  cause  of  good 
government.  AU  of  these  attributes  and 
achievements  wUl  endurmgly  bring  our  es- 
teem and  affection  to  the  memory  of  this 
good  American. 

To  the  members  of  his  t)eloved  FamUy  we 
express  our  love  and  appreciation  for  sharing 
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Tom  Vail  with  us.  America  is  better  because 
he  was  once  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  N.  Ikard. 

BiocBAPHicAi,   Intokmation:    Thomas   L.   C. 
Vail,  Chuot  Coxtnsel,  Sknatx  CoMicrrrEX 

ON   PiNANCX 

Born:   Oct.  14,  1927,  at  Bay  Mlnette,  Ala. 

Died:  Sept.  18,  1973,  cancer,  at  Northern 
Virginia  Doctors  Hospital,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Married :  To  Nancy  E.  Overton  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1956:  four  children.  Thomas,  Jr., 
16;  Eaizabeth  Suzanne,  14;  Beverly,  11;  and 
John  9. 

Immediate  family:  Mother,  Mary  Chew 
Vail,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  two  brothers,  Rob- 
ert B.  Vail.  Selma,  Ala.,  and  William  F.  VaU 
Dunedin,  Fla.,  and  two  sisters,  Mary  C.  VaU, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Sarah  Joiner,  Atmore, 
Ala. 

Education.  Attended  public  schools  of 
Baldwin  County,  Ala.;  graduated  from  Mvir- 
phy  High  School,  Mobile,  Ala.;  earned  bache- 
lor's degree  In  economics  from  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Washington,  D.C.,  In  1956, 
and  bachelor  of  law  degree  from  Oeorge 
Washington  UiUverslty,  In  1959. 

Admitted  to  bar :  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Vlrgima,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Professional  career:  Chief  Counsel.  Senate 
nuance  Committee,  1966-73.  Professional 
Staff  member.  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
1964-65.  Staff  member.  Joint  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  Committee,  U.S.  Congress, 
1961-64. 

Service  Record:  Served  In  VS.  Navy  from 
Dec.  27.  1944,  to  July  17,  1946,  honorably 
discharged  as  a  fireman  flrst-class.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  until  Jan. 
16.  1962. 

funeral   ABaANGEMENTS 

Body  may  be  viewed  at  Arlington  Funeral 
Home,  3901  Fairfax  Dr..  Arlington,  Va.,  on 
Thurs..  Sept.  20,  from  9  am  to  9  pm. 

Services  are  scheduled  for  Friday,  Sept.  21, 
at  12:46  pjn.,  at  St.  Georges  Episcopal 
Church,  N.  Nelson  St.  and  Fairfax  Drive, 
Arlington.  Va. 

Burial  will  be  In  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Section  47.  at  1 :30  pm. 

The  family  asks  that  no  flowers  be  sent.  In- 
stead, please  make  contributions  to  the 
THOMAS  L.  C.  VAIL  MEMORIAL  FUND,  c/o 
the  Vlnce  Lombardl  Cancer  Research  Center, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington.  D.C. 

Aheancement  fob  the  Punekal  of  Tom  Vail 

Mr.  VaU  can  be  seen  at  the  Arlington 
Funeral  Home  (3901  N.  Fairfax  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Virginia) ,  on  Thursday  anytime  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  pjn. 

Telephone  number  of  Arlington  Funeral 
Home:  522-1441,  Mr.  Ernie  Myers. 

Services  are  set  for  Friday.  September  21, 
12:45  pjn.  at  St.  Georges  Episcopal  Chiirch, 
N.  Nelson  Street  and  Fairfax  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 

Procession  then  follows  to  the  Arlington 
Cemetery,  Section  47,  for  burial  at  1:30  pjn. 

Those  not  with  the  procession  should  go 
to  the  Guard  at  the  Main  Gate:  Ask  him 
where  the  Vail  funeral  Is  being  held  (Section 
47) .  Try  to  get  to  the  Main  Gate  by  1 :20  pjn. 

Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Vlnce 
Lombardl  Cancer  Research  Center,  George- 
town University,  Washington.  D.O..  In  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  L.  C.  Vail. 


VS.  Senate, 

COMItflTTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

ScTptember  19,  1973. 

Attached  Is  a  statement  on  the  death  of 
Tom  VaU  which  has  been  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  Chairman  Long. 

It  Is  Included  here  solely  for  purposes  of 
background  Information. 


FLOoa  Statement  fob  Senatob  Lono  on 
Tom  Vail 

It  Is  with  great  regret  that  I  take  this  time 
to  inform  my  coUeagues  of  the  passing  last 
night  of  Tom  VaU,  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  Vail,  who  was 
well  known  to  the  members  of  this  body, 
died  last  night  In  Northern  Virginia  Doc- 
tors' Hospital  at  the  age  of  forty-flve. 

It  Is  no  overstatement  for  me  to  say  that 
Tom  Vail  was  the  most  gifted  and  dedicated 
public  servant  I  have  encountered  In  my 
25  years  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  For  a 
moment  I  would  like  to  review  the  many 
contributions  Mr.  VaU  made  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Country. 

When  I  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Finance  ComnUttee,  the  Conumttee  was  vir- 
tually without  a  professional  staff.  The  Com- 
mittee was  relying  primarily  on  external 
sources  for  staff  support.  Mr.  Vail,  who  had 
joined  the  Comxnlttee  staff  la  1964,  repre- 
sented the  Committee's  sole  professional  staff 
member.  My  predecessor  as  chairman,  the 
late  Harry  Byrd,  St.,  father  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  had  named 
Mr.  Vail  chief  counsel  In  1965. 

It  had  long  been  my  view  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  have  Its  own  mdl- 
vldual  professional  staff  In  addition  to  these 
other  sources  of  Information  and  assistance. 
Upon  assuming  the  Chairmanship,  I  re- 
named Mr.  VaU  Chief  Counsel  and  directed 
him  to  recruit  a  non-partisan  professional 
staff  to  assist  the  Conamlttee  in  its  work.  Mr. 
Vail  was  uniquely  qualified  to  undertake  this 
assignment.  From  1951  to  1964,  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  a  staff 
with  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  profes- 
sional competence  In  the  field  of  taxation. 

In  the  months  and  years  that  followed, 
Mr.  VaU  recruited  such  a  professional  staff. 
More  Importantly,  he  Instilled  In  them  a 
tradition  of  objectivity  and  professional  ex- 
cellence which  became  a  valuable  asset  not 
only  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  but 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Tom  Vall's  great  gifts  as  an  administrator, 
however,  are  equalled  by  his  many  contribu- 
tions as  an  Individual  professional  staff  mem- 
ber. Over  the  years.  Senators  who  were  Mem- 
bers of  our  Committee,  and  Senators  who 
served  on  other  Committees,  came  to  rely  on 
Tom  VaU  for  advice  and  counsel  In  the  many 
areas  which  fall  within  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction.  Whether  the  subject 
was  trade  legislation,  or  tax  policy,  or  Medi- 
care, or  Social  Security,  or  welfare  reform,  or 
the  Public  Debt,  or  even  questions  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  political  campaigns.  Tom 
Vail  possessed  not  only  a  tremendous  re- 
serve of  knowledge,  but  also  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  present  poUcy  Issues  for  decision. 

Let  me  give  you  sm  example: 

In  1965,  the  Conarress  established  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  and  directed 
that  they  begm  operation  the  following  year. 
As  might  have  been  expected  In  the  Initia- 
tion of  such  large  new  programs,  problems 
were  encountered  In  their  Implementation. 
At  the  Conunlttee's  request,  and  under  Tom 
Vall's  direction,  the  Committee  staff  under- 
took a  year-long  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  and  pre- 
pared a  staff  report  detailing  the  problems 
which  were  being  encountered  and  suggesting 
alternatives  for  their  solution. 

This  staff  report  formed  the  basis  for  sub- 
sequent legislation  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
trative quality,  and  cost  control  In  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs.  Thus,  Tom  VaU 
made  a  large  contribution  not  only  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs,  but  also  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  mUUons  of 
Americans. 

Similar  examples  of  Tom  VaU's  contribu- 


tlona  to  the  legislative  process  and  to  pubUc 
policy  can  be  found  In  the  fields  of  soda: 
security,  welfare  reform,  taxation,  trade  and 
the  other  areas  within  our  Committee  Jurla- 
dlctlon.  These  examples  Ulustrate  Tom  VaU'« 
competence  as  a  professional  staff  member 
and  as  an  administrator  with  the  Committee 
staff,  but  also  I  think  his  unusual  dedication 
to  public  servloe. 

Mr.  VaU's  extraordinary  value  to  th* 
Finance  Committee  was  not  only  his  abUlty 
to  master  the  technical  details  of  legislation, 
but  also  his  abUlty  to  preaent.  In  an  objective 
manner,  the  questions  to  be  decided  In  the 
context  of  our  country's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  It  was  this  unusual  abUlty  to  take 
the  broader  p>erspectlve  as  well  as  the  depth 
of  his  technical  knowledge  that  earned  Tom 
VaU  the  genuine  respect  of  Senators  of  both 
parties,  of  the  heads  of  agencies  In  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  and  of  other  participants  in 
the  legislative  process. 

More  Important  than  his  many  professional 
achievements  were  the  personal  qualities 
which  Tom  VaU  brought  to  his  daUy  dealings 
with  other  people.  In  a  word,  Mr.  VaU  eUcl- 
ted  the  best  In  others.  He  was  a  leader  who 
led  through  personal  example.  He  was  a  kind 
and  sensitive  man  who  appreciated  that  the 
work  of  the  Committee  directly  affects  the 
lives  of  mUllons  of  people. 

Tom  VaU  was  a  man  of  generous,  unselfish 
nature,  a  man  who  personally  and  profes- 
sionally enjoyed  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him.  These  were  qualities 
which  Tom  never  lost,  despite  the  pain  and 
anxieties  brought  on  by  his  illness  of  the  past 
two  years. 

His  loss  Is  mourned  not  only  by  the  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Senate,  but  also,  and  most 
especially  I  think,  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  staff  who  were  prlvUeged  to  serve 
under  his  leadership  and  to  learn  from  his 
example.  His  untimely  death  tragically  cur- 
taUs  a  22  year  career  as  a  professional  em- 
ployee of  the  Congress.  His  legacy  wUl  be 
an  enduring  example  of  what  public  service 
can  and  should  be. 

Tom  VaU  also  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
moral  character  and  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional integrity  never  has  been  questioned. 

Mr.  President,  Tom  VaU  was  a  man  who 
exemplified  public  service,  a  phrase  that  Is 
so  casuaUy  referred  to  at  times  here  In 
Washington.  He  was  a  man  whose  recognized 
talents  caused  him  to  be  sought  after  and 
well  recognized  throughout  private  Industry. 
He  spurned  numerous  offers  of  lucrative, 
secure  positions  In  the  private  sector  In  re- 
cent years  because  he  felt  so  strongly  about 
the  contributions  he  could  stUl  make  with 
the  Pmance  Committee  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  Tom  VaU  was 
a  loving  husband  and  devoted  father  who 
used  the  little  spare  time  he  had  svaUable 
to  be  with  his  wife  Nancy  and  their  four 
children,  and  whose  Idea  of  a  full  weekend 
was  being  with  them  and  taking  a  group  of 
boy  scouts  for  an  educational  and  enter- 
taining campmg  or  hiking  trip.  He  had  a 
love  of  nature  as  well  as  a  love  of  people 
and  his  loss  wUl  be  felt  not  only  by  those 
of  us  here  In  the  Senate  but  also  by  his 
many  friends  and  neighbors  and  chUdren 
who  knew  him  so  weU.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  greatest  legacy  a  man  leaves  to  his  fel- 
low man  Is  that  of  shining  example.  Truly 
Tom  VaU  leaves  that  with  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Long  Joins  me  In  expressing  our  deep- 
est condolences  to  Mrs.  VaU  and  to  their 
four  ChUdren. 
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MATCH-RELATED  INJURIES 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  created  the  Consumer  Product 


Safety  Commission,  current  data  Indi- 
cated that  20  million  Americans  are  in- 
jured each  yeaf  in  the  home  as  a  result 
of  incidents  connected  with  consumer 
products.  One  such  product  which  I  have 
always  believed  presents  an  imreasonable 
risk  to  consumers  is  the  common  every- 
day match  book.  This  belief  has  been 
borne  out  In  statistics  recently  compiled 
by  the  new  Commission. 

Last  week,  the  Commission  released  a 
consumer  product  hazard  index  which 
ranks  366  diCferent  consumer  product«  by 
frequency  and  severity  of  injuries  as  re- 
ported through  the  NEISS  system. 
Matches  ranked  29th,  inflicting  11,000 
injuries.  The  Commission  has  noted 
three  hazard  patterns:  First,  failure  in 
use  resulting  in  head  fragmentation  and 
sparking  or  flaring ;  second,  spontaneous 
ignition;  and  third,  children  playing  re- 
sulting in  fabric  ignition  and  vapor 
ignition. 

Mr.  President,  for  almost  2  years  now, 
I  have  been  urging  match  manufacturers 
to  adopt  a  series  of  voluntary  standards 
which  would  include  placing  the  striker 
on  the  back  of  the  match  book.  I  think 
some  progress  is  now  finally  being  made. 
The  Commission  has  been  working  with 
industry  through  an  ASTM  Committee 
on  a  voluntary  standard  to  improve  the 
quality  and  safety  characteristics  of  book 
matches.  But  it  is  also  developing  data 
to  indicate  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
mandatory  Federal  standard  for  matches. 
I  urge  the  Commission  to  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  with  this  devel- 
opment work. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Match-Related  Injuries 
are  Numerous,  Serious"  appearing  in  the 
Commission's  "NEISS  News"  of  Septem- 
ber 1973  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Match-Related    Injubies  Are  Numerous, 
Serious 

As  a  38-year-old  man  strikes  a  match 
against  the  striking  surface  of  a  matchbook 
cover,  a  burning  fragment  files  off,  hitting 
him  In  the  eye. 

A  2 -year -old,  plajrlng  alone  In  the  living 
room,  lights  a  match  and  Ignites  her  dress. 

An  86-year-old  man  drops  a  burning 
match  onto  his  bed  clothing  as  he  attempts 
to  light  his  pipe. 

These  descriptions  of  match-related  In- 
juries come  from  in-depth  investigations 
analyzed  by  CPSC.  Numbers  alone  makes  the 
problem  of  match -related  Injuries  serious: 
the  Bureau  of  Epidemiology  estimates  that 
during  fiscal  year  1973,  10,863  match-related 
injuries  required  emergency  room  treatment 
In  the  United  States.  The  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  most  frequent  diagnosis  of 
the  injury — bums.  The  victims  of  burns  are 
often  left  crippled  and  scarred,  both  physi- 
cally and  emotionally. 

Since  July  1,  1972.  when  the  system  became 
fully  operational,  NEISS  has  collected  more 
than  400  surveUlance  reports  of  match-re- 
lated Injuries.  NEISS  assigns  severity  ratings 
to  every  reported  injury  on  the  basis  of 
diagnosis,  both  part,  and  disposition.  Severity 
ratings  for  matches  average  among  the  high- 
est for  all  consumer  products. 

The  young  and  the  old  received  the  most 
severe  injuries,  but  most  often  affected  was 
the  age  group  16-44.  An  analysis  of  the  426 
surveillance  reports  showed  further  that  the 
majority  (96%)  of  match-related  cases  were 
treated   and   released.  Four  percent  of  the 


reported  Injuries  were  hospitalized  and  one 
percent  treated  and  transferred.  No  DOA's 
were  reported.  (DOA  means  dead  on  arrival.) 
However,  many  bum  Injuries,  e8p>eclally  very 
serious  ones,  may  have  been  treated  In  spe- 
cial bum  luUts,  which  do  not  report  to 
NEISS. 

Bums  make  up  76%  of  aU  reported  Injuries 
associated  with  matches.  Of  these,  64%  are 
thermal  burns,  7%  are  chemical  bums,  and 
4%  are  luispeclfied.  The  eye  Is  most  often 
affected;  It  sustains  30%  of  all  reported 
burns.  (Eyes  are  involved  in  48%  of  the  re- 
ported Injuries;  this  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  true  proportion  of  relative  body  part 
Involvement,  but  in  part  may  reflect  the 
likelihood  that  people  are  quicker  to  seek 
medical  help  for  eye  injuries  than  for  in- 
juries to  other  parts  of  the  body.)  Other  areas 
of  the  body  often  sustaining  bums  are  the 
upper  extremities,  particularly  the  hands  and 
flngers,  26%;  the  area  above  the  neck,  ex- 
cluding the  eyes,  7%  of  all  Injuries;  and  the 
lower  extremities,  6% . 

Contusions  and  abrasions  account  for  10% 
of  match-related  injuries.  Once  again,  the 
eye  Is  most  often  injured.  Foreign  bodies  con- 
tacting the  eyes  and  ears  account  for  7% 
of  match-related  injuries. 

Match  Injuries  affect  all  age  groups,  but 
those  16-44  suffer  63%  of  the  reported  In- 
juries. ChUdren  under  15  are  Involved  In 
27%  of  the  reported  accidents.  Males,  vic- 
tims In  66%  of  the  cases,  out-number  fe- 
males, but  this  Is  largely  accounted  for  by 
children  under  15,  where  males  In  that  age 
group  outnumber  females  by  more  than  2  to 
1.  For  the  45  and  older  group,  females  out- 
number males  3  to  2,  but  In  the  15  to  44  age 
group,  the  male/female  ratio  Is  nearly  equal. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  the  surveU- 
lance data.  CPSC  also  analyzed  156  In-depth 
Investigative  reports.  In-depth  Investigations 
are  used  by  the  Commission  to  analyze 
trends  In  product-related  Injuries  and  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  accidents.  In  the  case 
of  match-related  injuries,  these  Investiga- 
tions did  not  constitute  a  random  sample  of 
match-related  Injuries.  To  the  contrary,  the 
cases  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  several 
criteria  which  can  selectively  bias  the  data, 
such  as  the  age  of  the  victim  and  the  sever- 
ity of  injury. 

Two  distinct  accident  situations  emerge: 
the  first  Involves  deliberate  use  of  matches, 
and  the  second,  children  at  play. 

Sixty-three  cases  are  In  the  first  group  In- 
volving deliberate  use  of  matches.  Of  these, 
41  cases  Involved  faUure  of  the  match  dur- 
ing use.  Including  sparks,  fragmentation,  and 
flaring.  Three  of  the  victims  in  the  flaring 
cases  reported  that  the  remammg  matches  in 
the  book  stuck  to  their  skins  as  the  match- 
book  flared.  Delay  In  Ignition  was  reported  In 
two  other  flaring  cases — apparently,  the 
matches  Ignited  as  the  victims  brought  the 
match  back  to  the  striking  surface  to  restrike 
the  match.  Matches  being  dropped  accounted 
for  15  of  the  63  cases.  Typically,  clothing 
ignition  resulted.  The  victims  In  these  cases 
tended  to  be  45  or  older  (11  of  the  15  cases). 

In  the  second  group  of  93  children  at 
play,  specific  detaUs  concernmg  the  accident 
pattern  were  not  always  available.  In  55 
cases,  accidental  clothing  Ignition  was  ap- 
parently the  most  slgnlflcant  factor  In  the 
accident  pattern.  Of  these,  28  Involved  the 
ignition  of  daytime  clothes  and  27  involved 
night  clothes.  Ignition  of  surroundmgs, 
usually  bedding  or  curtains  was  the  most 
slgnlflcant  factor  In  15  cases.  Combination 
of  a  highly  flammable  material,  such  as  gas- 
oline or  alcohol  accounted  for  14  cases. 
Matches  Intentionally  thrown  or  shot  were 
responsible  for  4  cases.  The  5  miscellaneous 
cases  represented  varying  other  patterns. 
Including    Intentional    clothing   ignition. 

Five  children  under  2  years  of  age  were  vic- 
tims of  match-related  injuries:  however,  they 
were  not  playing  with  matches  themselves. 
Among   the   cases   resulting   from   chUdren 


playing,  23  were  treated  and  released.  Fifty 
of  the  ChUdren  at  play  were  hospitalized;  at 
least  four  chUdren  died  after  admission;  four 
ChUdren  were  dead  on  arrival.  (The  remain- 
ing dispositions  are  either  unknown  or  In- 
applicable.) 

Of  the  63  "use"  cases,  resulting  from  con- 
scious use  of  matches,  nearly  htUf.  or  38, 
were  treated  and  released.  Twenty-three 
cases  were  hospitalized,  and  at  least  8  of 
these  28  expired  after  admission. 

With  bum  Injuries,  death  often  foUows 
after  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  of  treat- 
ment. Since  many  of  the  cases  reported  as 
hospitalized  were  Investigated  whUe  the  vic- 
tim was  stUl  being  treated.  It  Is  possible 
that  some  fatalities  occiured  subsequent  to 
the  Investigations  reported  upon  here. 

The  match  problem  Is  clearly  multlfa- 
ceted:  not  only  does  It  Involve  the  product 
design  and  defects  In  normal  use  and  fore- 
seeable misuse,  but  It  also  Involves  chUdren 
playing  with  matches  and  the  use  of  matches 
by  the  elderly. 

The  problem  of  chUdren  playing  with 
matches  requires  special  consideration; 
ChUdren  not  only  comprise  a  large  portion 
of  those  injured  by  matches;  they  also  gen- 
eraUy  receive  more  serious  Injuries  than 
adtUts,  partlciUarly  when  clothing  Ignition  is 
a  factor.  A  chUd  may  be  attracted  to  matches 
by  a  chUd  attractive  cover,  by  a  fascination 
with  fire,  by  natural  curiosity,  etc.  In  re- 
ported match-related  Injuries,  the  child  or 
ChUdren  are  almost  always  unattended  by  an 
adiUt.  Often  a  child  wUl  seek  Isolated  areas. 
TyplcaUy,  the  chUd  wUl  strike  a  match  and, 
frightened  by  the  Ignition,  or  perhaps  the 
Ignition  of  the  entire  book,  will  drop  It,  caus- 
ing his  clothing  or  surroundings  to  Ignite. 
It  iB  difficult  to  determme  when  match  de- 
fects, as  opposed  to  the  actions  of  the  chUd, 
cause  an  accident,  but  undoubtedly,  defects 
In  construction,  periormance,  and  design 
are  slgnlflcant  In  some  match  Injuries  during 
play. 

Because  of  their  deficiency  In  strength, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  the  elderly  are 
likely  to  drop  lighted  matches.  They  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  serious  Injury  because  of 
their  InabUlty  to  respond  quickly  when  they 
drop  a  match  or  when  fragmentation  or 
sparking  occurs.  Cases  Involving  fianunable 
fabrics  are  especially  dangerous  for  the  el- 
derly. 

A  TIME  FOR  REFORM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Senate  passed  legislation 
that  can  only  be  described  as  the  most 
comprehensive  campaign  reform  bill  in 
our  history. 

It  is  \^1th  a  good  deal  of  pride  on  my 
behalf  that  one  section  of  this  bill  con- 
tains language  I  proposed  to  require 
Members  of  Congress — as  well  as  con- 
gressional candidates — to  make  a  public 
disclosure  of  their  income  and  assets. 
Senate  passage  of  my  amendment  repre- 
sented the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
Senate  has  voted  such  a  disclosure  pro- 
vision, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  agree  and  that 
this  measure  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

Since  the  Senate  passage  of  the  cam- 
paign reform  bill,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous expressions  of  support  for  my 
amendment.  Among  others,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  editorial  endorsement  by  the 
Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello,  not 
only  of  my  amendment,  but  of  the  legis- 
lation as  a  whole. 

The  Journal  noted  that — 

The  American  political  system  Is  xm- 
healthy,  with  the  Watergate  revelations  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  the  bUght. 
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A  little  Bunslilne  In  the  way  of  campaign 
reforms  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing the  system  to  bealth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  from  the  Idaho 
State  Joxomal  of  August  13,  1973,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  Aug.  IS, 
1973] 

TiMZ   FOB   RXTOUC 

If  ever  the  clUnate  was  right  for  a  cam- 
paign spending  reform  law,  the  time  is  now 
before  the  stink  of  Watergate  and  Its 
moneyed  abuses  subsides. 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  commendable  step 
by  passing  a  reform  bill,  which  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  House  In  September. 

The  Senate  bill  would  establish  a  policing 
board  which  could  take  violators  Into  court, 
and  enforceemnt  authority  which  does  not 
presently  exist.  It  also  would  restrain  con- 
tributions to  a  maximum  of  $25,000  for  a 
man.  wife  and  family  In  any  one  year,  either 
to  candidates  or  fund-raising  committees. 
A  donor  could  give  $3,000  for  a  candidate's 
primary,  runoff  and  general  election — a  max- 
imum of  $9,000  in  all  for  a  campaign. 

Still  another  restraint  would  place  cam- 
paign ceilings  on  candidates  thenuelves. 
They  could  spend  up  to  10  cents  per  voter  in 
their  district  or  state  for  primary  races, 
and  15  cents  per  voter  In  general  elections. 
That  means  wealthy  or  heavily-supported 
candidates  themselves.  They  could  spend  up 
to  10  cents  per  voter  In  their  district  or 
state  *  •  •  could  not  blitz  opponents  by  an 
expensive  advertising  campaign. 

Also  embodied  in  the  Senate  bill  Is  a  pro- 
vision outlawing  cash  contributions  of  more 
than  $60.  Contributions  would  have  to  be 
made  by  check,  which  means  a  record  can 
be  kept,  and  donors  would  have  to  list  oc- 
cupation and  place  of  business  as  well  as 
name  and  address. 

There  still  would  be  opportunity  for  in- 
direct contributions,  such  as  Individuals  giv- 
ing their  personal  time  and  effort.  That 
strikes  us  as  a  good  idea,  one  which  would 
get  more  personal  Involvement  in  politics. 

There  Is  BtUl  another  notable  feature  In 
the  Senate  bill — a  proposal  to  provide  up  to 
10  years  In  prison  and  $25,000  in  fines  for 
misuse  of  campaign  funds  donated  to  can- 
didates. Embezzlement  or  conversion  to  per- 
sonal use  of  campaign  funds  or  more  than 
$100  would  subject  the  user  to  a  maximum  of 
10  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
$26,000.  If  the  amount  involved  is  less  than 
$100.  the  maximum  penalty  would  be  a 
$1,000  fine  and  one  year  In  prison. 

Senator  Prank  Chxirch  of  Idaho  succeeded 
In  having  another  Important  amendment 
added  to  the  reform  blU,  one  requiring  dis- 
closure of  all  Income  and  assets  by  members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  Congressional  candi- 
dates. Although  Church  and  a  few  others 
have  made  voluntary  disclosures  in  the  past, 
this  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  has  voted 
for  a  disclosure  provision. 

The  American  political  system  Is  tin- 
healthy,  with  the  Watergate  revelations  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  the  blight. 
A  little  sunshine  In  the  way  of  campaign  re- 
forms would  go  a  long  way  toward  restor- 
ing the  system  to  health. 


NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
made  before  the  Commerce  Committee 


on  the  subject  of  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reuasks  BEfoRE  Senate  Comicercx  Cok- 
MTTTrE  HEAaTNCS  ON  Natttrai.  Oas  I>EasGn- 
LATIOK 

(By  Senator  EtewET  P.  Babtlett) 

The  energy  shortage  is  real — not  imag- 
ined— not  a  hoax — not  a  conspiracy — and 
what's  more  Important,  it  wUl  get  worse  be- 
fore It  gets  better.  The  demand  for  energy 
In  the  United  States  Is  rapidly  out-stripping 
available  supplies. 

In  this  first  half  of  1973,  we  Imported  34% 
of  our  crude  oil  consumption.  Over  60%  of 
the  Increase  In  these  Imports  since  the  first 
half  of  1972  came  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 

A  shortage  of  energy  was  Inevitable,  and 
It  has  been  no  surprise.  Michel  T.  Halbouty, 
past  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Geologists,  was  one  of  many  who 
could  see  the  writing  on  the  wall.  He  said 
In  1960,  "I  can  safely  predict  that  between 
now  and  1975  we  will  have  an  energy  crisis 
in  this  country.  Then  people  wUl  say  "The 
Industry  Is  to  blame,  why  weren't  we  told?' 
Well,  I'm  telling  them  now."  That  was  In 
I960  and  I  could  recite  numerous  similar 
warnings  over  the  years. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  the  use  of  natural 
gas  almost  doubled.  While  the  nation's  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  was  doubling,  explora- 
tion and  development  sMstlvitiee  were  declin- 
ing sharply  because  the  same  artificially  low 
prices  that  stimulated  demand,  have  also  dis- 
couraged Investments  to  Increase  supplies. 
In  1966  a  high  of  16.173  exploratory  wells 
were  drilled — In  1972  only  7,687  exploratory 
wells  were  drilled — less  than  half  the  1966 
amount.  (Refer  to  plot  of  wells  drilled  and 
r/p  vs  years) .  Also  the  exploratory  geophysi- 
cal crew  activity  dropped  to  half  as  much  In 
1970  as  it  was  in  1960. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  energy 
gap  has  occurred  can  be  traced  to  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  because  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  natural  gas  has  caused  a 
strain  on  all  other  available  fuels  to  make 
up  the  shortfall.  Now  It  Is  time  we  did  some- 
thing about  It. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
made  by  Senator  Stevenson  when  he  Intro- 
duced 8.  2606,  on  October  1,  1973,  then  dls- 
cuBB  some  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2606. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  me  confused.  You 
said,  and  I  quote,  "I  believe  In  a  free  mar- 
ket. But  there  simply  Is  no  free  market  in 
the  nation's  gas  and  oU  business." 

I  beg  to  differ.  There  certainly  is  a  free 
market  In  the  nation's  gas  bxislness — the  In- 
trastate natiutil  gas  market.  And  I  might 
add,  that  it  has  been  functioning  very  weU. 
Intrastate  free  market  prices  at  two  to  three 
times  the  Interstate  rates  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  providing  additional  new  reserves 
for  Intrastate  use.  This  Is  the  one  bright  8p>ot 
In  a  dismal  picture  of  domestic  natural  gas. 

Drilling  in  response  to  recent  Increases  In 
intrastate  gas  prices  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  a  period  of  time  when  Intrastate  prices 
have  Increased  2.3  times  on  the  average,  the 
number  of  gas  wells  drilled  Increase  IS. 3 
times.  Exploration  and  development  activi- 
ties and  the  resulting  Increases  In  supply  are 
price  elastic. 

You  also  said  when  you  Introduced  S.  2606, 
"I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  government 
regulation,  and  would  not  presume  to  de- 
fend the  present  system  for  regulation  and 
natural  gas  prices."  But  then  you  proceed  to 
show  such  enthusiasm  and  defense  for  the 
present  system  by  supporting  legislation  that 
wo\ild  extend  government  regulation  into 
areas  which,  under  state  regulation  operate 
In  the  free  market.  Am  I  right  in  assuming 
that  you  Intend  to  Impose  a  system  of  regu- 


lation, which  you  say  you  cannot  defend, 
upon  the  only  remaining  free  market  asp>ect 
of  natural  gas?  Yet  you  say  you  "believe  In 
a  free  market"?  This  seems  to  me  a  direct 
contradiction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  contend  that  S.  2606  wUl 
do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  you  would 
Intend.  I.e.  as  you  have  said.  "Substantially 
Increase  the  amount  of  natural  gas  available 
to  the  consumers  .  .  ,",  "Save  the  public  bil- 
lions of  dollars  .  .  .",  and  "Improve  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  the  oU  Industry  .  .  .". 

Extending  Federal  regulation  to  Intrastate 
sales  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  will  only 
act  to  decrease  the  gas  available  to  thoee 
consumers.  This  Is  the  discouraging  and  un- 
deniable record  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
under  PPC  regulation.  The  total  amount  of 
natural  gas  available  In  the  United  States 
would  decrease  at  an  even  faster  rate  than 
it  already  Is.  You  might  be  able  to  Increase 
the  emiount  of  gas  available  in  Interstate 
sales  by  taking  away  the  gas  from  the  Intra- 
state consumer,  but  there  will  be  no  Incen- 
tive to  Increase  the  overall  supply  of  natural 
gas.  Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  has  stimulated  the  demand  for 
and  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  prices 
and  supplies  of  oU  and  coal. 

In  terms  of  cost  to  the  consumer  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer  of  natural  gtm  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  cost  he  pays.  In  1970 
figures,  a  consumer's  cost  for  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  (MCP)  of  gas  In  New  York  City 
Included  $1.41  to  the  local  utUlty  company 
tor  distribution  charges,  25.  U  for  pipeline 
transportation  charges  and  17.W  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  natural  gas  Itself.  That  17.1*  Is 
only  a  little  over  9  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  $1.84  per  MCP.  Even  If  the  price  of  the 
natural  gas  were  tripled,  the  total  gas  bill 
Increase  for  a  New  York  City  consumer  would 
be  only  19  percent.  Because  of  long  term 
contracts,  generally  of  20  years,  the  roll-In 
effect  of  price  Increases  In  a  free  market  to- 
day would  result  In  annual  Increases  of  no 
more  than  6-10%. 

In  the  long  run,  rather  than  saving  the 
public  billions  of  dollars,  8.  2506  would  force 
the  Importation  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy  whoee  costs,  such  as  liquefied  natural 
gas  fLNO)  and  synthetic  natural  gas  (SNO) . 
both  at  approximately  $1.50'^CP — over 
seven  times  the  current  price  for  Interstate 
gas  sold  at  the  wellhead. 

The  shortage  of  oU  and  coal  and  the  slow 
development  of  alternative  resources  of 
energy  can  partially  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  artificially  low  prices  for  natviral 
gas  have  caused  the  clean  burning  natural 
gas  to  displace  and  restrict  alternate  fuels 
In  the  market  place  and  to  generate  a  re- 
duced rate  of  drilling  for  natural  gas  and 
oil. 

You  said.  "...  oil  has  never  been  regu- 
lated— and  It  Is  In  short  supply."  OU  Is  in 
short  supply  because  It  has  been  called  upon 
to  assume  the  biu-den  of  natural  gas  short- 
ages. The  price  of  oU  has  been  low  because 
It  has  been  competing  with  artificially  low 
priced  natural  gas,  and  has  also  been  held 
down,  untU  recently,  by  the  constant  increas- 
ing of  Imports  of  foreign  crude  under  the 
mandatory  quota  system.  Now  as  you  know, 
"Old"  domestic  crude  Is  regulated. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  highly  com- 
petitive In  exploration,  development  and 
production  of  natural  gas.  Extending  federal 
regulation  can  only  make  the  Industry  less 
competitive.  The  proof  of  this  Is  In  the  last 
10  ye&TS  the  number  of  Independents  have 
been  reduced  In  half  from  approximately 
10,000  to  5.000. 

S.  2506  was  Introduced  with  the  unequiv- 
ocal statement  "the  four  largest  producers 
control  70  percent  of  the  nation's  uncom- 
mitted reserves  of  natural  gas".  This  state- 
ment Is  In  error. 

First  of  all,  the  "70  percent"  figure  Is  not 
only  Inaccurate  but  even  the  correct  figure 
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(48  percent)  would  be  misleading  becatise 
the  amotint  of  uncommitted  reserves 
amounts  to  a  very  small  percent  of  total 
proved  domestic  reserves. 

Chairman  Nasslkas,  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  testlfled  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  on 
Jime  26,  1973,  that  as  of  June  30,  1972,  un- 
committed reserves  avaUable  for  sale  in  the 
lower  48  states  totaled  3.4  trillion  cubic  feet. 
ThU  represents  only  about  1V4  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  proved  reserves  for  the  lower 
48  states. 

The  largest  four  holders  of  uncommitted 
reserves  controlled  only  48  percent,  not  70 
percent  of  this  small  amount  of  uncom- 
mitted reserves.  In  fact,  the  largest  8  hold- 
ers of  uncommitted  reserves  controlled  less 
than  70  percent — 68  percent  to  be  exact. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make,  is 
that  the  four  companies  holding  the  largest 
amounts  of  unconunltted  reserves  are  not 
the  four  largest  producers  In  terms  of  annual 
sales. 

Uncommitted  reserves,  when  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  competition,  cause  an 
unfortixnate  but  serious  misunderstanding. 
Oas  exploration  and  marketing  cannot  be 
meaningfully  analyzed  at  a  single  point  In 
time  because  they  are  on-going  activities. 
After  discovery,  and  prior  to  commitment, 
a  gas  field  must  be  developed  to  the  extent 
that  the  pipeline  purchaser  Is  assiired  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  Justify  Investment  in 
pipelines  and  faculties.  Uncommitted  re- 
serves are  slmUar.  therefore,  to  a  manu- 
facturer's Inventory  of  "goods  in  process". 
Drawing  specific  conclusions  based  only  on 
this  data  would  be  analogous  to  cUpplng 
one  frame  out  of  a  moving  picture  film  and 
judging  the  whole  film  on  that  basis. 

Data  submitted  by  Chairman  Nasslkas, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti-Trust  and 
Monopoly,  provided  for  a  more  reliable  basis 
than  uncommitted  reserves  for  drawing  con- 
clusions on  the  comp>etltlve  structure  of  the 
gas  producing  industry.  This  data  shows 
that  the  foiu-  largest  sellers  of  gas  sell  only 
25  percent  of  the  total,  not  70  percent  or 
even  48  percent.  In  addition,  the  percent  of 
total  annual  new  sales  by  the  four  largest 
companies  each  year  (not  necessarily  the 
four  largeet  In  total  sales)  has  declined  from 
49.6  percent  In  1964-66  to  29.4  percent  In 
1967-69.  This  strongly  suggests  a  trend  of 
decreasing  market  concentration.  I.e.  more 
competition   for  the  large  gas  producers. 

It  Is  interesting  to  compare  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  petroleum  Industry  with  a  few 
other  manufacturing  Industries.  The  1967 
Bureau  of  Census  Report  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  manufactxu-uig  Industries  shows  on 
the  basis  of  value  of  shlpmenu  the  petro- 
leum Industry  is  less  concentrated  than 
many,  as  the  foUowlng  table  shows: 


the  Texas-Qulf  Coast  area,  and  the  southern 
loulslana  area,  for  sU  years  to  see  the  top 
full  rankings  and  new  sales,  the  four  largest 
total  sellers  could  appear  within  the  top 
four  largest  new  seUers  a  total  of  72  times. 
In  fact,  these  four  largest  total  sellers  ap- 
peared among  the  foxir  largest  new  seUers 
only  16  times  out  of  72  opportunities. 

It  has  been  purported  that  8.  2606  would 
"exempt  aU  small  producers  for  regulation, 
thus  concentrating  on  the  30  largest  pro- 
ducers .  .  ."  Even  the  drafters  of  this  blU 
apparently  are  unaware  that  it  provides  only 
qualified  exemption  for  smaU  producers,  and 
would  continue  to  regulate  more  than  a 
hundred  producers.  In  1971  there  were  105 
producers  who  sold  in  excess  of  the  10,- 
000,000  mcf  limit  set  out  In  the  bUl  In 
Interstate  commerce  and  an  unknown  addi- 
tional number  of  producers  sold  more  than 
this  amount  In  Intrastate  commerce.  Tlie 
contention  that  only  30  producers  would  be 
reg\Uated    under    this    bUl    Is    false. 

S.  2506  was  touted  to  be  a  "consumer- 
oriented  alternative  to  the  Administration's 
proposal  for  deregxUatlon."  There  Is  nothing 
consumer-oriented  about  S.  2506.  It  would 
ultimately  lead  to  diminishing  the  avaUable 
supplies  of  natural  gas  avaUable  for  con- 
simier  use,  which  Is  certainly  not  In  the 
consumer  Interest. 

Deregulation  of  natural  gas,  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Tower  In  S.  371,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  would  be  In  the  coi^umers'  In- 
terest. The  free  market  would  alldw  the  price 
mechanism  to  provide  the  Incentive  for  new 
energy  supplies  for  the  consumers  without 
Importing   high   priced  energy   needlessly. 

In  short,  domestic  natural  gas  Is  the 
cheapest  alternative  avaUable  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  Is  the  most  secure  and  dependable 
source  of  energy  and  It  strengthens,  rather 
than  weakens,  our  coimtry's  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 


(In  Psftent) 
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1 1968  had  only  6  companies— too  concentrated  for  disclosure 

Each  year,  new  producer  contracts  to  sell 
gas  are  fUed  with  the  FPC.  The  gas  reserves 
under  these  contracts,  prior  to  contracting, 
represent  imcommltted  reserves.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  four  largest  total  seUers  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  among  the  top  four  new 
seUers  each  year  in  each  area.  If  one  ob- 
served thMe  areas,  the  F^rmlan-baBln  area. 


IT  HAS  ALL  HAPPENED  BEFORE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Activities  has  resumed  its  investi- 
gation and  hearings,  we  can  expect  to 
hear  more  of  the  now-familiar  refrain, 
"it  is  nothing  new;  It  has  all  happened 
before." 

In  pomt  of  fact,  the  Watergate  scandal 
has  not  happened  before.  NotWng  ap- 
proaching the  magnitude  of  this  scandal 
has  ever  before  so  seared  the  American 
political  system.  True,  America  has  fsu:ed 
scandals  In  the  past  tavolvlng  the  actions 
of  men  motivated  by  greed  and  personal 
wealth.  But  the  truth  of  Watergate  Is 
that  it  does  not  involve  matters  of  simple 
greed;  it  cuts  much  deeper.  It  goes  to  the 
efforts  of  a  small  band  of  men  to  control 
power  and  to  manipulate  the  American 
political  process. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Messenger- 
Index  of  Emmett.  Idaho,  Publisher  Levsris 
Hower  pomts  out  that  the  real  damage 
from  the  attitude  that  "it  has  all  hap- 
pened before"  runs  "deeply  hidden 
through  the  very  fabric  of  American 
morality.  [These  attitudes]  subtly  erode 
the  mner  bonds  which  hold  people  to- 
gether In  a  community  of  good  will." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Au.  Has  Happtnxo  Betorx 
The    Senate    Watergate    hearings    wm    re- 
sume next  week,  and  three  nearly  anonymous 
ftBtronauts  wlU  come  home  from  Skylab  after 


am  unprecedented  59  days  in  space,  and  thla 
faU  Callfomlans  probably  wUl  adopt  by  Initi- 
ative In  their  constitution  Governor  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  deceptive  tax  scheme. 

Ho-hum. 

President  Nixon  himself  leads  the  refrain 
of  "It  aU  has  happened  before"  and  "the 
time  has  come  to  turn  Watergate  over  to 
the  courts."  Public  interest  and  public  ccai- 
cern  have  been  dulled  effectively. 

Americans  don't  even  know  the  namea  of 
their  astronauts  any  more. 

Governor  Reagan  most  probably  will  be 
candidate  for  President  In  1976. 

Yes,  "Watergates"  always  have  happened 
before,  and  this  one  is  little  different  from 
those  of  past  administrations.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  last  month,  "A  political 
campaign  is  always  a  hard,  tough  conteet, 
and  "abuses  ...  on  both  sides"  certainly 
existed. 

Governor  Reagan's  California  tax  scheme, 
directed  prlmarUy  against  legal  services  and 
other  programs  for  the  poor,  has  great  pop- 
vUar  appeal  In  promising  to  reduce  state 
spending  by  constitutional  limitation,  in- 
volving a  staggering  cut  of  $1.4  blUlon  by 
1977. 

Reagan,  of  course,  doesn't  see  this  In  terms 
of  drastic  reductions  In  education,  high  tui- 
tion fees  at  community  colleges,  abolition  of 
senior  citizen  prt^jerty  tax  relief,  a  broad 
ahlft  of  government  expense  from  state  to 
local  entitles,  and  from  progressive  state  In- 
come tax  to  regressive  sales  and  property 
taxes. 

Under  the  California  plan,  taxpayers  In 
the  $35,000  a  year  Income  bracket  would 
save  $17,000  In  16  years,  on  the  average, 
and  famUles  In  the  $8,000  bracket  woiUd 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  lost  state  services  but 
stlU  pay  about  the  same  Income  tax. 

But  It  is  probably  forgotten  that  with  ex- 
tensive Inveetments  and  a  governor's  saUoy 
of  $49,000,  Reagan  paid  no  state  Income  tax 
at  aU  In  1970.  Don't  aU  administrations  have 
Watergates?  Don't  all  poUtlclans  take  care  of 
their  own? 

And  who  in  the  world  are  thoee  out  of 
this  world  astronauts? 

It's  aU  been  done  before!  As  the  Presi- 
dent points  out. 

The  real  damage  from  these  attitudes  runa 
deeply  hidden  through  the  verv  fabric  of 
American  morality.  They  subtly  erode  the  In- 
ner bonds  which  hold  people  together  In  a 
coQununlty  of  good  wlU. 

A  primary  function  of  a  president  should 
be  to  lead  and  to  Inspire,  to  draw  out  the 
best  In  men,  to  nurture  noble  Impulses  that 
Ue  somewhere  In  the  essence  of  every  heart. 
He  should  be  upright  to  the  extreme  and 
meticulously  honest  In  every  personal  In- 
volvement. 

But  with  this  administration,  the  only 
mlsfortime  is  In  being  caught.  VThat's  $10 
million  or  so  of  taxpayer  money  for  personal 
western  White  Houses,  southern  White 
Houses,  and  mountain  retreats?  What's  • 
new  fleet  of  presidential  Jets  so  opulent  as 
to  be  vulgar  in  their  cost? 

What's  a  bigger  sales  tax  on  the  famUy 
groceries  If  a  wealthy  California  governor  ~t" 
escape  Income  tax? 

Who  are  those  forgotten  astronauts? 
In  this  day,  one  takes  whatever  he  can, 
doesn't  he?  He  screws  whomever  he  can.  He 
learns  dirty  tricks.  He  gets.  He  keeps.  He 
cheats.  He  lies.  He  shouldn't  get  caught,  but 
If  he  does,  he  attacks. 

That  Is  the  deeper  message  of  Watergst* 
and  its  refrain,  "it  has  aU  happened  before.** 


COMMODITY  SPECULATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
headline  on  an  Associated  Press  story 
from  Washington  and  printed  in  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times  last  week  read: 

U.S.  says  It  can't  confirm  nunor  of  huge 
com  purchase  by  China. 
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This  was  a  story  about  trade  rumoTB 
that  China  Is  purchasing  huge  amounts 
of  grain  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
asked  by  the  AP  reporter  for  information 
on  sales  of  com  to  China  and  he  was  told 
that  no  information  was  available  and 
none  might  be  available  for  several 
weeks. 

The  AP  story  said  that,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  a  delay  of  several  weeks  In  the 
Ctovernment's  reporting  system  for  exports, 
and  one  official  said  that  the  transaction 
would  not  show  up  for  some  time. 

So,  once  agsdn,  we  are  being  told  by  the 
Government  that  In  fact  it  does  not  know 
what  is  happening  in  one  of  the  most 
vital  areas  of  our  economy — the  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  export  of  food. 

And,  once  again,  it  appears  that  we 
could  have  on  our  hands  another  grain 
sale  similar  to  the  Russian  deal  last  year 
that  already  has  cost  the  U.S.  consumer 
as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  and  which  in 
the  next  2  or  3  years  could  cost  another 
$2  or  $3  billion. 

For  it  is  a  shocking  fact  that  our  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  Departments  ap- 
parently do  not  have  the  ability  or  the 
manpower  to  find  out  the  facts  about 
sales  of  commodities  and  report  them 
publicly  in  time  so  that  the  Government 
or  the  Congress  can  take  action  on  those 
reports  when  necessary. 

One  of  the  problems  is  in  our  anti- 
quated system  of  selling  commodities  on 
the  Mg  exchange  markets  principally  in 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

For  the  truth  is  that  these  huge  trad- 
ing pits  were  transformed  this  past  sum- 
mer and  remain  today  something  akin  to 
glorified  floating  crap  games  and  the 
stakes  are  the  basic  foods  which  must 
supply  200  million  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  our  foreign  customers. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  free  market 
system. 

The  free  markets  are  the  heart  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  commod- 
ity markets  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
other  cities  can  and  do  perform  a  vital 
service  in  our  food  marketing  system. 

But  that  system  apparently  no  longer 
operates  the  way  it  originally  began. 

The  system  broke  down  completely  this 
year  in  the  wildest  and  most  uncontrolled 
speculation  In  wheat,  com,  soybeans,  and 
other  agricultural  products  that  this  Na- 
tion has  ever  seen. 

And,  clearly,  the  American  consumer 
Is  paying  for  that  breakdown  in  the  high- 
est food  prices  in  history. 

Not  all  of  the  blame  for  high  food 
prices  can  be  placed  on  the  commodity 
exchanges.  Bad  weather  all  over  the 
world  and  a  huge  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  food  created  some  of  the  to- 
flatlon. 

But  here  in  the  United  States  there 
was  no  shortage  of  wheat,  com  and  soy- 
beans. 

And  there  was  no  excuse  for  selling  off 
American  wheat  to  Russia — at  low  prices 
subsidized  by  American  taxpayers — in 
ways  that  apparently  touched  off  unprec- 
edented speculative  trading  which  saw 
wheat  rise  from  $1.68  a  bushel  in  July 
of  1972  when  the  Russian  sale  was  cul- 


minated to  more  than  $5  a  bushel  this 

past  summer. 

This  enormous  fluctuation  in  price — 
and  we  saw  the  same  kind  of  wild  In- 
creases in  com  and  soybeans — apparently 
was  principally  the  result  of  trading  In 
the  so-called  grain  futures  on  the  com- 
modity exchange  markets. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  strongly 
support  the  concept  of  expanding  our  ag- 
ricultural trade  into  international  mar- 
kets. But  the  aftermath  of  the  Russian 
wheat  sale  brings  home  the  need  to  In- 
svire  against  the  speculative  activities 
that  accompanied  this  historic  deal.  The 
news  that  China  is  negotlatmg  for  a  sim- 
ilar massive  purchase  of  grain  provides 
fuel  to  my  argument  that  this  Congress 
must  reform  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  so  that  it  can  better  regulate 
the  activities  of  the  commodity  futures 
markets. 

What  we  have  seen  Is  not  a  case  of 
farmers  in  Iowa  sittmg  on  top  of  moim- 
talns  of  wheat  driving  up  the  price. 

They  had  not  even  grown  the  wheat 
which  was  being  traded  In  the  Chicago 
futures  market. 

And  it  is  not  they  who  will  make  the 
huge  profits  from  the  speculation  but  the 
traders  who  gambled  on  contracts  that 
were  nothing  more  than  pieces  of  paper. 

Most  traders  in  Chicago  would  not 
know  a  soybean  from  an  artichoke,  and 
they  could  not  care  less. 

For  their  code  Is  very  simple:  buy 
cheap  and  sell  high.  Is  it  all  just  a  mat- 
ter of  luck,  buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear?  If  it  were,  then  the  gambling  in 
the  grain  pits  might  be  passed  off  as  ta- 
nocent  fun  of  rich  people  playing  games 
with  paper  money. 

But,  clearly,  more  than  luck  must  be 
involved  In  some  of  the  trading  of  $268.3 
billion  worth  of  grain  futures  which  is 
what  was  sold  in  fiscal  year  1973  on  the 
commodity  markets.  This,  by  the  way.  Is 
$70  billion  more  than  Is  traded  on  Wall 
Street  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

In  buying  wheat  at  $1.63  and  $1.65  a 
bushel  the  Russians  appeared  to  know 
more  about  our  markets  than  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  the  Kansas 
farmers. 

Although  the  Russian  wheat  deal  was 
a  disaster  for  American  farmers  and 
consumers  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
example  of  the  problems  that  have 
grown  up  around  the  commodities  mar- 
kets which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
and  our  Commerce  Department  appar- 
ently are  imable  to  handle. 

There  appears  to  be  strong  evidence, 
for  example,  that  last  July,  during  the 
frantic  tradmg  In  com  smd  soybeans, 
that  some  forces  were  at  work  in  the 
futm"es  markets  which  did  not  repre- 
sent normal  trading  activities. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
is  now  Investigating  that  trading  activ- 
ity. The  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee also  has  been  looking  into  the  prob- 
lem. The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
also  will  be  tavestigating. 

Something  peculiar  was  going  on,  es- 
pecially In  soybeans  which  saw  the  fu- 
tures prices  rise  in  less  than  a  month 
from  $3.50  a  bushel  to  more  than  $6.80. 


In  July,  soybeans  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  went  to  $11.87  a  bushel.  The 
real  price  of  soybeans,  what  they  were 
being  sold  for  in  cash,  bore  no  relation- 
ship to  the  proper  transactions  which 
drove  up  the  price  on  the  exchange 
markets. 

It  was  reported  to  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  that  one  trading 
company  owned  35  percent  of  the  July 
soybean  futures.  Later,  in  July,  four 
trading  Interests  reportedly  controlled 
over  90  percent  of  the  market. 

I  smi  not  an  expert  on  the  commodity 
markets  or  the  stock  exchange  but  I 
remember  what  happened  on  Wall  Street 
in  1929  when  trading  m  stocks  apparent- 
ly precipitated  the  worst  economic  crisis 
In  our  history. 

After  the  great  crash  strong  measures 
were  taken  through  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  eliminate  prac- 
tices in  selling  stocks  and  bonds  which 
led  to  that  disaster. 

I  believe  we  must  now  do  the  same 
thing  to  prevent  a  similar  disaster  on  the 
commodity  markets  and  to  take  steps  to 
protect  both  the  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican food  consumer  from  victimization 
by  speculators  and  wheelers  and  dealers 
whether  they  represent  American  or  for- 
eign interests. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  main  tam- 
ing fair  and  honest  tradmg  practices  and 
competitive  pricing  on  commodity  ex- 
changes. It  is  directed  to  prevent  price 
manipulation  and  market  comers  and 
dissemination  of  false  and  misleading 
crop  and  market  information. 

The  agency  currently  Is  assigned  regu- 
lation of  20  different  exchanges,  cover- 
ing 20  major  commodities,  in  a  number 
of  different  cities,  mcludlng  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  New  York,  and  Mmne- 
apolis. 

To  carry  out  its  fun||lons  it  has  a  staft 
of  only  160  employees.  This  handful  of 
people  must  regulate  $268  billion  in  trad- 
tog.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, regiilatmg  a  market  volume  of 
$195  billion  for  the  same  period,  has  a 
staff  of  1,656. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  CEA  needs 
additional  staff  if  it  Is  to  do  Its  job.  But 
staff  alone  Is  not  the  complete  answer.  It 
needs  new  authority  and  independence. 
And  it  needs  to  be  backed  up  by  stronger 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  No 
regulatory  agency  can  be  effective  if  its 
power  is  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  others,  I 
am  a  primary  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey's  proposed  Commod- 
ity Futures  Exchange  Act  of  1973  (S. 
2485)  which  was  mtroduced  on  Sep- 
tember 26  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  bill  provides  for: 
First.  A  new  Independent  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Commission,  removing  the 
CEA  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  it  a  separate  authority  free 
of  political  pressures. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  present 
Commodity  Exchsmge  Authority  In  the 
Agriculture  Department.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  current  problems  on 
the  exchanges  are  the  result  of  political 
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meddling.  For  the  fact  is,  the  work  of 
regulating  commodity  markets  simply 
has  grown  too  complex  and  large  for  the 
CEA  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

Second.  All  trading  in  all  futures  con- 
tracts of  all  major  commodities  would  be 
brought  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission. 

Third.  The  Commission  would  be 
given  Injimctive  powers  to  deal  with  vio- 
lations of  regulations  before  violations 
cause  major  market  disruptions. 

Investigations  after  the  fact  are  not 
going  to  help  farmers  or  consumers  who 
might  be  the  victims  of  market  manipu- 
lations. Preventive  measures  are  needed. 

^urth.  Much  heavier  penalties  for 
violations  can  be  imposed.  Currently, 
fines  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  can 
be  levied.  The  proposed  bill  provides  flmes 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 

Fifth.  Under  our  bill,  the  conunlsslon 
will  have  authority  to  require  that  boards 
of  trade  demonstrate  that  the  commodi- 
ties they  deal  with  serve  an  economic 
purpose.  This  should  reduce  scalping  and 
speculation  for  "dice-game"  purposes. 

I  will  not  detail  all  of  the  provisions  of 
our  proposal. 

Nor  would  I  say  that  this  bill  is  the 
final  word  on  this  complex  subject. 

But  I  am  confident  that  it  is  an  Im- 
portant beginning  on  a  task  that  must 
be  undertaken  by  this  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  administra- 
tion also  recognizes  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  CEA. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  October  3, 
Alex  P.  Caldwell,  the  Administrator  of 
the  CEA.  testified  before  a  House  com- 
mittee that  self -policing  by  the  commod- 
ity exchanges  has  not  worked  and  that 
new  legislation  to  strengthen  the  CEA 
Is  needed. 

Many  of  his  suggestions  for  Improving 
the  CEA  are  incorporated  m  the  bill  I 
am  sponsoring  with  Senator  Humphrey. 
We  will  study  carefully  Mr.  Caldwell's 
other  recommendations. 

But  what  is  important  now  Is  that  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  reform.  I  hope  that, 
m  addition,  we  are  Joined  by  the  mdustry 
itself  m  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  news  articles  re- 
ferred to  above  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED    States    Says    It    Cannot    Confibm 

RUMOB       OF       HOGK       CORN       PDBCUASES       BY 

China 

Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment said  Tuesday  It  can't  confirm  trade  ru- 
mors that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
bought  an  additional  120  mUUon  bushels  of 
US.  corn  for  delivery  over  the  next  year. 

But  Richard  E.  Bell,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary for  International  affairs  and  commodity 
programs,  said  It  was  possible  the  sales  to 
China  have  been  made  and  that  the  figures 
have  not  yet  shown  up  In  exporters'  reports 
to  the  government. 

"All  I've  heard  Is  the  trade  rumors,"  BeU 
told  a  reporter. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  count- 
ing on  more  plentiful  supplies  of  corn,  the 
most  Important  feed  grain  to  help  boost  live- 
stock production  next  winter  and  put  more 
meat  on  consumer  tables. 

The  poeslblUty  that  China  has  purchased 
more  U.S.  com  surfaced  In  the  grain  trade 


this  week,  along  with  reports  that  Canada  Is 
negotiating  a  sale  of  more  wheat  to  China. 

Reports  circulated  In  Montreal  that  a 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  negotiating  team  Is 
in  Peking  discussing  a  new  wheat  sale  to 
China. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Wheat  Board  would 
say  only  that  discussions  are  underway. 

Asked  about  reports  that  a  new  wheat  sale 
could  total  about  two  million  bushels,  the 
spokesman  said  the  quantity  would  not  be 
dlscloiMd  untU  negotiations  are  completed. 

Canadian  deliveries  under  the  last  agree- 
ment of  sale  to  China,  signed  last  November, 
of  about  62.7  mUllon  bushels  are  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

China  resumed  buying  U.S.  grain  In  1972, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  20  years. 

According  to  export  reports  filed  with  the 
Conimerce  Department,  China  has  bought  at 
least  110  mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat  and  23.6 
million  bushels  of  U.S.  com  for  delivery  In 
1973-74. 

There  is  a  delay  of  several  weeks  In  the  gov- 
ernment's reporting  system  for  exports,  and 
one  official  said  that  the  transaction  would 
not  show  up  for  some  time. 

On  the  basis  of  listings  so  far,  however, 
com  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 
began  Monday  add  up  to  more  than  1.3  bil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  1.126  bUllon  In 
the  1972-73  season  Just  ended. 

Hbe  Agriculture  Department's  official  com 
export  estimate  was  1.05  bUllon  bushels  for 
the  year  ahead. 

Despite  a  record  corn  crop  this  fall  of  more 
than  6.7  billion  bushels,  the  large  exports  on 
top  of  domestic  feed  requirements  exceed 
that. 

As  a  result,  even  using  the  department's 
more  conservative  export  figures,  the  reserve 
supply  of  corn  a  year  from  now  wUl  be  re- 
duced to  726  million  bushels  from  776  mUllon 
m  the  season  just  ended. 

If  confirmed,  the  China  com  sale — on  top 
of  other  commitments — is  expected  to  In- 
crease pressure  for  curbs  on  U.S  commodity 
exports,  an  action  opposed  by  Administration 
farm  ofiSclals. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  renewed 
bis  opposition  to  export  curbs  late  Tuesday 
at  a  news  conference  with  Japanese  reporters. 

Butz  said  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  Yoshlo  Sakurachl,  had  ex- 
pressed vigorous  concern  over  possible  U£. 
control  on  farm  exports. 

"I  assured  him  that  no  export  controls  are 
In  proep>ect,  and  I  agreed  that  the  VS.  ex- 
port controls  in  effect  on  soybeans  for  a  short 
time  this  summer  had  been  counterproduc- 
tive," Butz  said. 

8KLP-REGTTI.ATION  Is  NOT  WOBKINO,  CEA  8AT8 

Washincton. — The  head  of  the  govern- 
ment's Commodity  Exchange  Authority  told 
a  Hous«  panel  Wednesday  the  nation's  self- 
governing  commodities  exchanges  have  not 
been  poUclng  themselves  "to  our  satisfac- 
tion." 

Authority  Administrator  Alex  P.  Caldwell 
said  new  Agriculture  Department  regulations 
for  the  exchanges  go  into  effect  soon  "as  a 
ahorlng-up  operation"  to  pressure  the  mar- 
kets into  better  enforcement  of  their  own 
rules  as  required  by  law. 

Caldwell  said  In  his  written  statement  to 
a  select  Small  Business  Committee  subcom- 
mittee, that  no  proven  manipiilation  of  the 
markets  has  been  found  and  speculation  Is 
not  responsible  for  the  sharp  fluctuations 
and  record  high  prices  this  year. 

Caldwell  said  that  cash  markets,  where 
the  commodities  are  actually  traded,  led  the 
futures  markets,  where  contracts  for  future 
delivery  are  traded,  during  the  chaotic  pe- 
riods this  year  that  accompanied  higher  food 
prices  for  consumers. 

"Oraln  markets  were  responding  to  basic 
supply  and  demand  conditions  and  not  to 
speculation  In  the  futures  markets,"  he  said. 

One  exception  to  that  trend  occurred  late 


in  July  when  prices  moved  abnormally,  be 
said.  That  trading  is  still  imder  CEA  investi- 
gation. 

His  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  CEA 
legislation  included: 

Brmg  under  the  CEA  the  20  commodities 
currently  unregulated. 

Give  CEA  the  authority  to  seek  Injunc- 
tions for  immediate  halts  to  trading-rule 
violations  and  to  block  the  buUd-up  of  con- 
trolling market  positions. 

Require  boards  of  trade  to  prove  the  con- 
tracts traded  in  their  pits  "serve  an  economic 
purpose  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
the  commodity." 

Give  the  agrlcultiire  secretary  power  to  re- 
quire rather  than  ask  exchanges  to  act  to 
promote  "orderly  tradmg." 

Provide  CEA  with  authority  to  require 
multiple  deUvery  points  for  satisfaction  of 
the  contracts.  Corn  and  soybean  now  must  be 
deUvered  to  Chicago  to  satisfy  contracts,  and, 
critics  charge,  transportation  logjams  have 
allowed  speculators  to  squeeze  the  market 
because  of  this. 

Allow  the  CEA  to  assess  clvU  money  pen- 
alties as  a  middle  ground  between  the  pres- 
ent warnings  and  revocation  of  licensee. 

Prohibit  floor  traders,  also  icnown  aa 
scalpers,  from  trading  both  for  themselves 
and  for  customers. 

"We  firmly  beUeve  that  effective  self -regu- 
lation by  exchanges  under  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  CEA,  plus  independent  action 
on  our  part,  are  the  most  effective  ways  to 
protect  both  market  participants  and  the 
general  public,"  CaldweU  said. 

Bio   CoMMonrrY   Tkaders  Seen  THRiviNa  IT 

EXPENSB  OF   PlTBLIC 

WASHrNOTON. — The  8200-bllHon-a-year 

conrmiodlty  futures  market  Is  costing  smaU 
traders  and  the  consuming  public,  which 
eventually  buys  the  foodstuffs  traded  there. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
(CEA) — the  federal  agency  charged  by  law 
with  responslbUlty  for  regulating  the  futiires 
markets— has,  In  part,  tiirned  this  task  over 
to  the  professional  traders  themselves  who 
operate  In  club-like  atmosphere  at  the  vari- 
ous commodity  exchanges. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  rigged 
markets  in  wheat,  eggs  and  meats  have  coat 
the  public,  the  small  commodity  traders  and 
farmers  millions  of  doUars. 

For  example,  commodity  Industry  officials 
themselves  agree  that  a  recent,  suspected 
manipulation  of  the  egg  futures  market 
boosted  the  price  of  eggs  on  supermarket 
shelves  by  as  much  as  10  cents  a  dozen. 

This  aUeged  price  rigging  of  the  egg  futures 
market  in  Chicago  continued  undetected  by 
the  CEA  for  nearly  a  year.  A  former  high 
official  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
estimates  that  for  every  price  manipulation 
case  prosecuted  by  the  CEA,  eight  or  nine 
other  price  riggings  are  never  discovered. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  those  caught  in  market  manipulations 
and  other  serious  abuses  have  received  much 
more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

Seven  years  ago,  foUowing  the  6p>ectacular 
Tlno  DeAngells  s&lad  oil  swindle,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  conducted  a 
thorough  study  of  the  federal  government's 
efforts  to  regulate  the  commodity  markets, 
and  found  them  "inadequate." 

The  congressional  watchdog  agency  Issued 
a  set  of  strongly  worded  recommendations 
to  the  CEA — an  Agricultxire  Department 
agency — recommendations  designed  to  Insure 
that  the  public,  from  the  casual  trader  trytag 
to  make  a  few  dollars  purchasing  commodity 
futures  to  the  housewife  doing  her  weekly 
grocery  shopping.  Is  adequately  protected. 

But  CEA  Admtaistrator  Alex  C.  CaldweU 
had  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  OAO 
recommendations.  In  fact,  the  level  of  CEA 
regulation  of  the  markets  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  even  as  the  volume 
of  commodity  trading  has  soared  from  $66 
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bllUon  In  1965  to  more  than  $200  billion  • 
year. 

A3  a  result,  the  operatloQ  of  these  markets 
1b  open  to  serious  abuse.  Including  price 
manipulations  and  other  coUustve  and  de- 
ceptive practices  by  those  who  specialize  In 
buying  and  selling  at  the  commodity  ex- 
changes In  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  New  York 
and  other  cities. 

The  exchanges — where  future  crops  of 
grain  are  traded,  where  young  cattle  and 
hogs  still  on  the  farm  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  where  fortunes  can  be  won  or  lost  In 
an  Instant — are  a  complex  outgrowth  of  the 
need  to  provide  a  place  for  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  farm  products. 

But  there  are  growing  indications  that 
trading  In  the  major  commodities  has  loet 
all  touch  with  actual  supply  and  demand 
and  Instead  has  become  dominated  by  spec- 
ulators who  have  little  Interest  In  the  prod- 
ucts except  as  pawns  m  what  Rep.  Neal 
Smith  (D-Iowa)  calls  "the  biggest  legal  gam- 
bling game  In  the  world." 

SOTBKAN  BOOK 

Recently,  for  Instance,  a  frenzy  of  trtullng 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  saw  soybean 
futures  almost  double  In  price,  reaching  the 
unheard-of-filgure  of  $6.81  a  bushel.  Soy- 
beans are  a  booming  conunodlty.  but  this 
record  price  has  risen  far  above  any  real  re- 
flection of  soybean  demand,  market  obserrera 
feel. 

Walter  Ooeppinger.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cam.  Qrowers  Assn.,  said  of  the  situa- 
tion: "Most  of  the  farmers  had  sold  their 
soybeans  for  less  than  93.60  a  bushel.  It  was 
the  speculators  who  made  money  in  that 
market." 

Serious  problems  can  arise  at  the  ex- 
changes when  a  big  trader,  or  a  group  of 
traders,  attempts  to  manipulate  the  price  of 
a  conunodlty  by  buying  large  quantities  sole- 
ly to  drive  prices  up,  or  by  large-scale  sell- 
ing to  drive  prices  down. 

CXA  ACKNOWUEDCSMKNT 

The  CEA  itself  acknowledged  that  "If  trad- 
ing on  commodity  exchanges  Is  not  conducted 
according  to  equitable  rules  constantly  en- 
forced, unfair  practices  may  distort  or  de- 
press farm  prices,  open  the  way  to  price  ma- 
nlptilatlons  and  make  it  possible  for  avari- 
cious dealers  to  comer  certain  markets  and 
exploit  them  to  their  profit." 

Yet  none  of  this  officially  stated  concern 
is  reflected  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  Alex 
Caldwell's  office  at  CEA  headquarters  here. 
Caldwell,  67,  who  has  headed  the  agency 
since  1960,  contends  that  the  small  traders 
and  the  public  are  being  adequately  safe- 
guarded. 

On  the  one  hand,  Caldwell  frankly  admits 
a  lack  of  manpower  to  police  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding commodity  markets.  But  his  report 
to  Congress  last  year  was  typical,  when  he 
boasted  to  an  appropriations  subconunlttee 
that  he  was  operating  with  176  employees 
nationwide,  22  fewer  than  two  years  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  admitting  that 
the  CEA  workload,  customer  complaints  and 
evidence  of  serious  violations  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  were  rapidly  mcreas- 
mg  and  were  "a  matter  of  concern." 

TIGHT     FtTKSKSTRINGS 

"I'm  not  a  great  one  for  spending  public 
funds,"  he  explains.  "I'm  all  for  self -policing, 
as  far  as  it  can  go."  To  prove  that  he  be- 
lieves In  letting  the  big  conunodlty  traders 
regulate  themselves.  Caldwell  says  that  the 
CEA  last  year  referred  111  possible  viola- 
tions of  federal  law  to  the  exchanges  them- 
selves for  investigation  and  action. 

In  its  1965  Investigation  the  OAO  charged 
that  CEA  was  not  making  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  probes  of  the  major  commodities  to 
uncover  and  halt  price  manipulation  at- 
tempts. At  that  time  the  CEA  had  never  in- 
vestigated the  soybean,  soybean  oil  and  soy- 
bean meal  futures  which  are  three  of  the  big- 
gest commodities  traded. 


Today,  with  the  commodity  market  tripled 
In  size,  there  still  has  not  been  an  overall 
investigation  to  see  if  soybean  trading  Is 
being  operated  honestly  because,  according 
to  Caldwell,  "it  woxild  tie  up  our  whole 
staff  for  a  year." 

CAO      INVESTIGATION 

The  QAO  report  found  that  In  the  rare 
cases  where  the  CEA  did  conduct  market  In- 
vestigations, it  discovered  abusive  trading 
practices  such  as  cheating  of  customers  by 
traders,  flimg  of  false  reports  and  false  and 
Illegal  transactions  by  traders.  The  OAO 
auditors  decided  to  conduct  their  own  In- 
vestigation at  one  of  the  major  exchanges  and 
during  one  three-month  period  turned  up 
47  cases  of  "questionable"  trading  practices. 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  of 
the  CEA,  accordmg  to  the  congressional  agen- 
cy, was  its  failure  at  that  time  to  evaluate  the 
effect  on  future  prices  of  "floor  trading," 
where  a  trader  at  the  commodity  exchange  is 
permitted  to  buy  and  sell  not  only  for  the 
customers  he  serves,  but  for  himself  as  well. 

Professional  floor  traders,  because  of  their 
specialized  knowledge  and  constant  presence 
in  the  exchange,  "enjoy  special  advantages" 
over  other  people  who  might  want  to  buy 
and  sell  conunodlties,  the  OAO  said.  Floor 
trading  also  raises  the  possibility  of  serious 
conflicts  of  Interest,  In  which  a  floor  trader 
might  obtam  more  favorable  deals  for  his 
own  account  than  for  those  of  his  customers, 
the  agency  noted. 

Another  problem,  the  GAG  said,  is  that 
Caldwell's  agency  has  repeatedly  failed  to  In- 
spect the  records  of  the  commodity  exchanges 
to  check  whether  they  really  exercise  their 
self -policing  function  by  adequately  piuiish- 
ing  violators  within  their  midst. 

Yet  today,  Caldwell  still  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  tackle  these  problems,  saying  In  an 
Interview  that  he  is  doing  the  beet  he  can 
with  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  dis- 
missing questions  such  as  conflict  of  interest 
in  floor  trading  by  saying  they  are  "low 
priority." 

EXAMPLES   GIVEN 

Some  illustrations  of  the  close  ties  be- 
tween the  CEA,  repreeentlng  the  public,  and 
the  commodity  markets  controlled  by  the 
professional  traders: 

Allegations  that  a  group  of  grain  traders 
bad  rigged  the  wheat  futures  market  on  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  In  order  to  drive 
up  the  government's  subsidy  payments  to 
exporters  at  the  time  of  last  year's  huge  Rus- 
sian wheat  sale,  were  referred  by  the  CEA  to 
the  board  itself  for  action.  The  board's  In- 
vestigating committees,  which  are  made  up 
of  influential  board  members,  decided  there 
was  "no  basis  for  complaint." 

The  commodity  exchanges  are  permitted 
by  the  CEA  to  f«t  their  own  membership 
standards  (often 'costly  and  exclusive),  and 
to  adopt  their  own  rules  of  operation.  For 
years  the  exchanges  have  set  minimum  com- 
mission fees  to  be  charged  by  brokers  who 
buy  and  sell  commodities  for  c\istomera.  Bro- 
kers who  tried  to  charge  lower  fees  have  been 
disciplined.  Finally,  In  late  1971  the  Justice 
Department  filed  an  antitrust  suit  to  break 
up  the  minimum  fee  setup.  Caldwell,  who 
had  never  Initiated  any  such  action  on  his 
own,  admitted  in  a  document  filed  with  the 
court  in  the  stlll-pendlng  case  that  the  mini- 
mum fees  are  not  always  related  to  the  bro- 
kers' actual  costs  and  that  the  public  would 
be  better  off  if  they  were  abolished. 

Exchange  disciplinary  committees,  to 
which  CEA  regularly  refers  alleged  violations, 
operate  free  of  the  most  basic  elements  of 
due  process  that  a  defendant  would  be  given 
in  a  court  of  law. 

When  the  CEA  does  move  against  offenders 
It  often — especially  In  recent  years — pwrmlts 
them  to  contmue  In  business  with  only  a 
light  penalty.  In  an  Important  case  con- 
cluded leas  than  a  year  ago,  CargUl  Inc.,  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  grain  trade,  was  found 
guilty  of  an  illegal  squeeze  of  the  1963  wheat 


futures  market  In  Chicago,  which  caused 
prices  to  rise  to  artificial  levels.  It  took  the 
CEA  eight  years  to  complete  its  case  against 
Cargill  and  then  it  Imposed  only  a  meaning- 
less two-year  probation  rather  than  a  fine 
or  suspension  of  trading  privileges.  A  Cargill 
official,  testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee last  fall,  could  not  even  remember 
whether  the  probation  was  still  In  force. 

CoicMODiTT  Agenct  Holos  BtTDcrx  Line 
(By  Mary  Rtissell) 

Washington. — Despite  criticism  that  his 
agency  hasn't  enough  staff  to  properly  police 
the  booming  taoo  bUlion  a  year  commodity 
futures  market,  the  head  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  told  a  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  last  week  he  asked  for 
no  new  staff  funds  this  year. 

CEA  Administrator  Alex  C.  Caldwell  said 
be  was  told  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  hold  his  request  for  fiscal  1974  to 
the  "73  budget  and  he  did,  because  "that's 
the  policy."  Caldwell  said  OMB  had  cut  $160,- 
000  out  of  his  nearly  t3  million  "73  budget 
request  that  he  would  have  used  to  increase 
his  167-man  staff. 

Caldwell's  failure  to  press  for  money 
brought  severe  criticism  from  Rep.  WUllam 
J.  Scherle  (R-Iowa) ,  "I  don't  feel  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
adeqtiately  protected  by  your  agency," 
Scherle  said. 


LIMITS  TO  GROWTH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  recent  months 
about  where  man  Is  headed  if  he  contin- 
ues along  the  current  path  of  unex- 
amined growth.  One  of  the  most  thought- 
ful commentaries  I  have  seen  on  the 
subject  of  "Limits  to  Growth"  is  the 
address  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Senator  Pill)  de- 
livered last  week  to  an  Honors  Collo- 
quium at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
the  International  Environment  which 
Senator  Pell  chairs,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land's long-standing  concern  for  the  re- 
lationship between  economic  growth  and 
the  environment.  The  address  which  he 
delivered  in  Rhode  Island  on  October  1, 
is  an  Important  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuing debate  about  the  consequences 
of  growth  for  the  quality  of  himfian  life 
and  human  society,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lectttsk  bt  Sxnatok  Claoorne  Pell 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
cerned citizen  listing  some  of  the  major 
problems  clouding  the  future  of  clvULzed 
man.  The  list  W8is  a  familiar  one: 

Uncontrolled   growth  In  population. 

Limited  world  resources  in  terms  of  food, 
fiber,  and  energy, 

Limited  capacity  of  the  world  environment 
to  absorb  the  wastes  and  byproducts  of  af- 
fluent.  Industrialized   society. 

In  concludmg,  the  letter  posed  a  worri- 
some question :  Is  our  Government  formulat- 
Ing  any  cohesive,  comprehensive  response  to 
this  on-rushing  crisis  facing  mankind? 

The  question  is  an  Important  one,  and  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  it  tonight. 

I  believe  that  himianity  does  Indeed  face 
critical  problems  in  the  coming  decades, 
problems  that  will  have  a  profound  Impact 
on  the  quality  of  life  here  in  omx  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 
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Thus  far,  at  least,  I  have  been  far  more 
Impresed  by  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
than  I  have  by  the  ability  of  our  Government 
or  other  governments  of  the  world  to  focus 
on  those  problems  In  a  meaningful  way. 

These  long-range  problems,  however,  are 
beginning  to  show  themselves  symptomati- 
cally  in  our  national  life,  in  the  form  of 
short-term  crises.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples : 

FOOD 

During  the  past  six  months,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  had  the  shockmg  and  sobering  ex- 
perience of  seeing  empty  meat  counters  at 
supermarkets,  spotty  shortages  in  certain 
other  foods,  and  soaring  food  prices.  To  a 
large  extent,  these  problems,  I  believe,  are 
quite  clearly  the  result  of  extraordinarily 
bad  economic  management  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  Government.  To  some  extent, 
however,  the  food  supply  problems  of  the 
pwst  few  months  have  been  a  first,  gentle 
reminder  of  some  stark  truths: 

Man  remains,  as  he  has  through  history, 
dependent  for  survival  each  year  on  the  food 
he  can  coax  from  the  earth  and  wring  from 
the  sea  In  the  same  year.  A  convergence  of 
crop  faUures  in  a  single  year  can  spell  dis- 
aster for  much  of  mankind.  And  with  popu- 
lation growth  pressing  closer  to  world  agri- 
cultural productive  capacity,  man  becomes 
increasingly  vulnerable. 

As  we  learned  this  year,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  even  If  it  is  determined  to  be  desir- 
able, for  one  fortunate  affluent  nation  to 
insulate  Itself  from  crop  disasters  that  strike 
other  nations. 

The  demand  for  more  food,  worldwide,  will 
grow  as  human  population  grows — and  world 
population  at  current  rates  will  double  in 
twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Never  perhaps  has  all  of  mankind  been 
fed  adequately.  The  outlook  for  improvement 
la  the  future  Is  not  bright. 

ENERGY 

Similarly,  we  are  now  experiencing  the 
first  cutting  edge  of  a  long-term  energy 
supply  problem.  We  have  had  the  first  peace- 
time shortages  of  gasoline  for  our  mush- 
rooming population  of  automobiles,  and  we 
face  the  poaslbUlty  of  the  first  serious  short- 
ages of  home  heating  oil  this  winter.  Once 
again,  these  shortages,  unparalleled  in  the 
recent  decadee  of  plenty,  are  but  foreshad- 
owings  of  great  problems  to  come. 

We  are  in  the  United  States  profligate  users 
of  energy.  With  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  now  account  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  annual  world  energy  con- 
sun^>tlon  and  almost  one-half  of  the  wocid's 
poUution.  Through  the  Industrial  age.  af- 
fluence and  high  levels  of  energy  consump- 
tion have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

At  current  growth  levels,  we  expect  that 
our  consumption  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  might  double  in  a  decade. 

As  a  nation  we  are  faced  with  critical  prob- 
lems of  developing  new  energy  sources  to 
meet  ever-increasing  demand.  But  we  have 
also  the  certain  knowledge  that  at  some  un- 
known future  time,  the  foesU  fuel  reserves 
of  the  world  will  be  exhausted.  Will  we  by 
then  have  developed  a  new  technology  of 
perpetual  energy  supply? 

Even  during  the  current  era  of  fossil  fuels, 
we  know  that  as  a  nation  we  must  inevitably 
become  more  dependent  than  we  would  like 
to  be  on  imported  energy. 

And  what  of  the  rest  of  the  world?  The  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world,  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  world's  population,  aspire  to  In- 
dustrialization and  Improvement  in  the 
material  quality  of  Ufe  of  their  people.  As 
we  have  noted,  economic  growth  and  in- 
creasing per  capita  Income  are  linked  to  in- 
creasing vises  of  energy. 

The  known  energy  resources  of  the  world 
would  face  insupportable  pressures  U  by  some 
miracle   of  economic   development,   all   the 


peoples  of  the  world  consumed  energy  at  the 
rate  that  we  Americans  do. 

ENVIRONMENT 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  become  intense- 
ly aware  In  the  past  few  years  that  the  hu- 
man environment — the  life-sustaining  envi- 
ronment that  we  share  with  other  creatures 
of  the  earth — 1b  not  unlimited  in  supply  or 
capacity. 

One  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  environ- 
ment is  land.  Ltargely  because  of  our  siffiuence 
and  growth,  land  in  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try has  become  a  scarce  commodity — and  like 
all  scarce  commodities,  Increasingly  expen- 
sive. We  have  found  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  wastefiU  or  careless  in  the  way 
we  use  our  limited  supply  of  land.  There  are 
only  so  many  miles  of  beaches,  and  more  and 
more  of  our  land  area  is  being  paved  with 
concrete,  sliced  Into  quarter-acre  portions  for 
home  sites,  or  dedicated  to  industrial  parks 
or  shopping  plazas.  In  fact  1  percent  of  our 
land  area  is  now  hardtopped,  devoted  to  the 
moving,  parking,  care,  and  production  of  au- 
tomotive vehicles,  and  In  lu-ban  areas  it  Is 
obviously  much  higher. 

On  a  broader  scale  we  have  found  that  our 
affiuence  may  In  some  cases  place  unsustain- 
able burdens  on  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  world. 

The  environmental  problem.  In  many  ways, 
underlies  the  other  major  problems  I  have 
mentioned — food  and  energy  supplies.  I  say 
this  because  efforts  to  ease  or  solve  the  food 
and  energy  problems  all  too  frequently  are 
found  to  be  feasible  only  at  an  unacceptable 
cost  In  terms  of  environmental  damage. 

The  technology  that  Increases  food  pro- 
duction requires  Increased  uses  of  energy — 
to  produce  fertilizer,  to  run  tractors,  to  Ir- 
rigate. The  chemicals  and  pesticides  that 
boost  crop  production  all  too  often  take  a 
heavy  toll  in  environmental  damage. 

Tapping  new  energy  sources  invariably 
involves  severe  environmental  problems:  sur- 
face stripping  of  oil  shale  or  coal,  or  ex- 
tracting oil  from  beneath  the  sea. 

And,  even  If  the  energy  sources  are  suc- 
cessfully tapped,  there  is  serious  question 
about  the  long-range  modification  of  the 
climate  resulting  from  prolonged,  high-level 
consumption  of  fossil  fuels. 

Without  plunging  you  further  into  gloom, 
I  hope  I  have  made  my  point.  As  fortunate 
residents  of  the  most  affluent  and  industrial- 
ized nation  on  earth,  we  have  in  the  past 
few  years  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  severe, 
long-term  global  problems. 

If  you  look  at  these  problems  as  a  whole, 
you  find  there  is  a  single  thread  that  runs 
through  them  all.  The  suggestion  clearly 
emerges  that  there  may  well  be  limits  to 
growth.  pEutlcularly  to  exponential  growth: 

Limits  to  the  growth  of  world  population. 

Limits  to  the  growth  of  energy  consiunp- 
tion. 

Limits  to  the  agricultural  production  of 
the  world. 

To  put  It  another  way,  continued,  endless 
growth  may  have  complications  and  conse- 
quences for  the  quality  of  human  life  and 
for  human  society  tbat  are  best  avoided. 

For  most  of  the  world,  and  for  our  own 
society  in  particular,  this  Is  a  startling.  If 
not  revolutionary  concept.  The  Idea  that 
growth  Is  good  is  deeply  embedded  in  our 
culture,  and  In  Western  civilization. 

But  the  concept  that  growth  may  Indeed 
have  limits  is  one  that  is  now  being  given 
serious  study. 

One  study.  In  particular,  has  provoked 
worldwide  Interest.  That  study,  appropri- 
ately entitled,  "Limits  to  Growth,"  was  com- 
missioned by  an  organization  called  the 
"Club  of  Rome,"  conducted  by  a  team  of 
academicians  led  by  Professor  Dennis  Mead- 
ows of  MIT,  and  published  In  March  of  last 
year. 

The  study  has  Its  critics,  and  certainly  has 
its  shortcomings.  But,  it  has  succeeded  in 
provoking  serious  thought  about  where  man 


Is  headed  if  he  continues  along  the  ciuxent 
path  of  unexamined  growth. 

I  commend  it  highly  and  hope  each  of  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  critique 
It. 

The  Club  of  Rome,  incidentally.  Is  not  a 
very  apt  or  descriptive  name  for  the  orga- 
nization. It  Is  in  fact  a  relatively  Informal 
organization,  with  a  membership  limited 
to  under  100  persons  for  practical  working 
reasons.  It  was  formed  several  years  ago, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Aurello  Peccel, 
by  a  group  of  individuals  concerned  about 
the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  only  elected  politician  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  I  posed 
at  the  outset.  How  well  is  our  Government 
responding  In  formulating  responses  to  some 
of  the  long-range  problems  confronting 
mankind? 

We  have,  in  fact,  made  some  very  good 
modest  beginnings. 

We  now  have  an  Environmental  Policy  Act 
that  requires  our  Government,  for  the  first 
time,  to  examine  the  environmental  conse- 
quences, in  broad  terms,  of  any  major  gov- 
ernmental action. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  this  year  has 
passed  a  Land  Use  Policy  Act  that,  in  effect, 
requires  tbat  some  conscious  decisions  be 
made  about  the  development  of  land  re- 
sources in  our  country,  giving  consideration 
to  alternate  uses  and  future  needs. 

We  now  have  a  CoastaJ  Zone  Management 
Act  that  provides  Incentives  for  state  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  the  same  kind  of 
conscious  management  of  oiu*  increasingly 
crowded  coastal  zones. 

And  last  year  the  Congress  took  a  major 
step  in  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment — an  arm  of 
the  Congreos  that  will  provide  objective  and 
expert  information  on  possible  side  effects 
and  unforeseen  Impacts  of  the  introduction 
of  new  technology. 

As  an  example  of  the  Importance  of  the 
work  of  this  new  Congressional  office,  we 
need  consider  only  that  the  United  States 
Government  to  a  large  extent  sponsored  the 
growth  of  the  automobile  as  the  predominant 
transportation  technology  in  the  nation, 
without  any  serious  appreciation  of  the 
longer-range  social  and  environmental  im- 
pacts of  that  technology. 

Each  of  these  recent  governmental  actions 
is  a  significant  and  helpful  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

But  I  believe  more  far-reaching  action 
will  be  required  if  we  are  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  the  challenge.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  very  serious  obstacles — political, 
cultural  and  institutional. 

I  have  alluded  previously  to  one  of  the 
principal  barriers.  It  Is  the  deeply-ingrained 
belief  In  growth — economic  growth — as  one 
of  the  principal  goals  of  national  policy. 
Indeed,  politically  the  success  of  any  na- 
tional administration  is  most  usually  mea- 
sured by  the  growth  of  the  economy  during 
its  term  in  office.  A  big  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct is  a  big  step  toward  a  big  plurality  at 
the  baUot  box. 

This  is  quite  understandable,  for  the 
orthodox  economic  and  political  philosophy 
of  society  from  the  start  of  the  industrial 
revolution  has  been  that  economic  growth 
is  the  essential  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  man.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  has 
mdeed  served  us  well,  and  for  evidence  of 
that  we  need  only  look  at  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  great  masses  of  people  In  the 
Industrialized  nations  of  the  world. 

But,  having  viewed  economic  growth  as 
the  solution  to  man's  problems,  society  gen- 
erally Is  not  likely  to  accept  very  readily  the 
view  that  growth  without  limits  la  not  a 
solution,  but  a  problem  in  itself. 

I  do  think  we  are  becoming  aware  that 
indexes  such  as  the  Oross  National  Product 
do  not  provide  an  adequate  xneaaure  of  the 
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qiiallty  at  life — and  tbat  la  what  we  reaUy 
are  concerned  about. 

As  Stewart  L.  Udall  has  suggested,  we  bave 
a  need  for  otber  quantitative  Indexes  tbat 
wUl  measure  some  other  very  Important 
aspects  of  the  quality  of  life:  Indexes  of 
privacy,  of  quiet,  and  of  cleanliness.  The 
public,  I  suspect,  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  amidst  the  evidence  of  dally  life — 
traffic  jams,  smog  warnings,  crowded  recrea- 
tional areas — tbat  more  is  not  always  better. 

If  our  national,  and  international  poli- 
cies, are  to  be  guided  by  considerations 
otber  than  gross  tonnage  of  products  pro- 
duced. It  iB.  I  believe.  Important  tbat  we 
learn  bow  to  produce  meaningful  measure- 
ments of  what  It  all  means  to  the  quality 
of  life. 

Another  serious  barrier  to  coping  with  ae- 
rious.  long-term  problems  Is  that  our  Insti- 
tutions are  geared  to  ihe  solving  of  im- 
mediate problems  In  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

In  politics,  In  government,  and  In  business, 
the  rewards  in  terms  of  honor,  recognition, 
and  money  go  to  those  persons  who  can  ap- 
ply the  quick  fix. 

In  the  Federal  Oovemment,  any  admin- 
istration Is  compelled  by  political  realities 
to  seek  short-range  solutions  to  immediate 
problems;  to  promote  policies  that  will  pro- 
duce demonstrable  results  within  a  four- 
year  term. 

There  are  at  least  two  problems  with  this 
bias  toward  the  short-term  policy.  First,  it 
may  lead  to  neglect  of  apparently  lese-press- 
ing  long-term  problems.  Secondly,  the  quick 
fix  for  a  short-term  problem  may  In  fact 
make  the  long-term  problem  worse. 

For  example,  a  quick  flx  for  the  gasoline 
shortage  this  past  summer  would  involve 
government  action  to  require  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  enough  gasoline  to 
meet  consumer  demand.  But  that  action 
might  well  make  it  even  more  difficult  In 
the  future  to  focus  attention  on  basic  long- 
term  solutions.  Including  development  of 
alternative  and  more  efficient  trsuisp>ortation 
systems,  and  policies  to  conserve  energy  by 
discouraging  profligate  burning  of  Irreplace- 
able oil  resources. 

The  public  pressixres  for  immediate  solu- 
tions to  a  problem  are  immense.  There  are 
very  few  public  pressures  for  pedicles  ad- 
dressed to  long-term  problems. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence that  anticipating  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  trying  to  solve  them  while  they 
are  manageable,  is  personally  satisfying  but 
politically  unprofitable. 

For  example,  in  the  field  of  disarmament, 
I  labored  for  several  years  promoting  the 
idea  of  a  treaty  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  onto  the  seabeds  of  the 
world.  Such  a  treaty  has  now  been  negotiated 
and  ratified.  But  this  effort  met  with  no  great 
applause,  little  recognition,  and  scarcely  a 
mention  in  the  news  media. 

Indeed,  there  was  some  criticism  that  this 
treaty  was  empty  of  import,  becatise  there 
were  no  nuclear  weapons  on  the  seabeds.  I 
cannot  help  but  think,  however,  tbat  the 
world  would  be  a  safer  place  today  If  a 
treaty  had  been  negotiated  25  years  ago 
prohibiting  the  deployment  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  before  they  were 
deployed. 

Today,  there  Is  governmental  and  public 
focus  on  the  SALT  talks,  where  efforts  are 
being  made  to  limit  offensive  strategic  weap- 
ons such  as  the  ICBM.  But  where  are  the 
efforts  to  prevent  the  development  of  new 
kinds  of  weaponry? 

Recently,  the  Senate  adopted  my  resolu- 
tion urging  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  pro- 
hibiting the  development  or  use  of  environ- 
mental warfare. 

I  believe  this  new  technology  of  warfare 
poses  a  very  real  threat,  but  because  it  Is  a 
problem  of  the  future.  It  Is  not  receiving  the 
attention  it  deserves. 


Another  example,  drawn  from  my  personal 
experience.  Is  the  effort  to  Improve  Intercity 
raU  passenger  service,  and  to  develop  new 
ground  transportation  technology,  as  an 
alternative  and  a  supplement  to  proliferating 
interstate  highways.  It  Is  an  effort  I  began 
12  years  ago,  largely  as  a  one-man  campaign 
In  the  Senate.  Now  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion tbat  modem  high  speed  rail  service, 
or  new  forms  of  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation, make  a  lot  of  sense  in  terms  of 
energy  conservation,  land  use,  and  efficiency, 
but  we  have  yet  to  make  the  large-scale  In- 
vestments required  to  provide  a  balanced 
transportstlon  sjrstem  we  need. 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned  at  the  dilemma 
that  confronts  us.  On  one  hand,  we  clearly 
face  long-term  problems  that  will  profoimd- 
ly  affect  the  quality  of  human  life  In  future 
decades.  On  the  otber  hand,  our  society  and 
our  institutions  are  focused  on  managing  the 
crises  of  the  moment. 

I  confess  I  have  no  easy  scdutlons  to  this 
dilemma. 

I  do  have  some  suggestions. 

Obviously  we  should  continue  the  efforts 
we  have  begun  to  strengthen  the  Institu- 
tional arrangements  of  our  government  that 
deal  with  long-range  planning  and  policies. 

We  should  re-examine  the  incentives  we 
have  built  into  our  economy  and  our  govern- 
ment that  promote  greater  growth,  greater 
production,  and  greater  consumption.  For 
example,  do  we  still  want  to  encourage  elec- 
tric power  consumption  by  granting  lower 
rates  to  persons  who  use  more  power? 

Ultimately,  however,  the  beet  hope  of  turn- 
ing our  national  attention  to  the  problems 
of  unlimited  growth  may  rest  in  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue — statesmanship. 

To  cope  with  these  problems,  we  must  have 
public  officials  on  the  national  level  willing 
to  turn  from  the  politically  profitable  quick 
flx  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  leadership. 

We  must  have  leaders  willing  to  take  the 
political  risk  Involved  in  telling  hard,  unpop- 
ular truths.  And  this  Is  why  I  am  sad  at 
seeing  the  decline  In  political  activism  that 
Is  so  apparent  on  our  campuses  today,  for 
It  is  the  campuses  of  today  that  should  be 
the  spawning  ground  for  our  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. 

We  do  Indeed  face  serious  problems.  I  be- 
lieve the  problems  are  manageable — if  only 
we  can  begin  with  sufficient  vigor  to  try  to 
manage  them. 


DESTRUCTION   OP   CHEMICAL 
WARFARE  AGENTS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  considerable  relief  that  Coloradoans 
heard  the  announcement  last  Wednesday 
by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Callaway  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  authorized 
the  destruction  of  all  chemical  warfare 
agents — both  obsolete  supplies  and  those 
still  Included  In  the  Nation's  deterrent 
stockpile — at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
near  Denver. 

This  is  action  I  and  other  members  of 
the  Colorado  congressional  delegation 
have  sought  for  some  time.  There  Is  no 
question  it  Is  the  right  decision  and  the 
only  reasonable  one.  Storage  of  these 
deadly  materials  at  the  edge  of  a  major 
metropolitan  area  and  adjacent  to  busy 
Stapleton  International  Airport  is  im- 
jufitlflable. 

Secretary  Callaway's  response  to  this 
problem  was  quick  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  It.  But  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
the  chemical  warfare  agents  stored  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  comprise  just  a 
fraction  of  the  national  stockpile.  Much 
of  the  balance  lies  In  neighboring  Utah. 


I  hope  thi£  apparent  resolution  of  Den- 
ver's Immediate  problem  does  not  divert 
the  attention  of  Congress  from  the  real 
issue:  Can  we  justify  the  storage  of  any 
of  these  deadly  materials  anywhere?  I 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  cannot.  I 
do  not  presume  to  know  If  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff  timed  their  long-awaited 
decision  to  achieve  this  diversion  of  our 
attention,  but  I  fear  It  may  nonetheless 
have  that  effect. 

Just  a  few  hours  before  Secretary 
Callaway's  announcement.  I  testified 
before  a  House  Armed  Service  Sub- 
committee during  hearings  on  a  bill  by 
Congressman  Waynb  Owens  of  Utah  to 
restrict  shipment  of  chemlcfil  agents 
within  this  country.  I  urged  support  of 
the  bill  and  support  in  conference  com- 
mittee of  my  own  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill 
calling  for  an  independent  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  eliminating  our 
entire  stockpile  of  chemical  warfare 
agents.  Further,  I  urged  a  comprehensive 
congressional  Investigation  of  our  chemi- 
cal warfare  agent  policies. 

By  the  end  of  the  day — and  following 
Secretary  Callaway's  annoimcement — 
Congressman  Owens'  bill  had  been 
tabled.  But  the  problem  remains. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  manu- 
factured tons  and  tons  of  Incredibly 
toxic  substances  under  the  guise  of  na- 
tional defense.  But  I  submit  that  while 
these  chemical  warfare  agents  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  our  national  defense  they 
add  immeasurably  to  the  national  dan- 
ger. With  our  nuclear  deterrent,  I  fore- 
see no  situation  in  which  we  could  con- 
ceivably use  these  agents.  Many  are  so 
deadly,  and  the  targeting  for  their  use 
so  imprecise,  we  could  not  use  them  with- 
out endangering  our  own  troops. 

The  Defense  Establishment  clings  to 
these  deadly  vestiges  of  another  time. 
No  enemy  need  fear  them,  but  American 
citizens  must  worry  about  where  they  are 
stored  today  and  where  they  may  be 
moved  tomorrow.  It  Is  time  we  began 
taking  steps  to  destroy  these  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  while  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  getting  rid  of 
the  chemical  warfare  agents  stored  near 
Denver  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  perhaps  nine  times  that  amount  re- 
mains elsewhere.  And  It  Is  no  more  crit- 
ical to  the  national  defense  than  the 
agents  which  are  finally  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  But 
It  Is  no  less  deadly. 


ACTION  IS  NEEDED  ON  AGE 
DISCRIMINA1TON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  Just 
Issued  a  working  paper  caUed  "Improv- 
ing the  Age  Discrimination  Law." 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  this  document  and  to  urge 
that  action  be  taken  In  the  near  future 
on  several  proposals  it  describee.  In- 
cluding: 

An  increase  In  authorization  for  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act — 
ADEA — from  $3  million  to  $5  miUlon; 

Extension  of  ADEA  coverage  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  govemmoit  em- 
ployees; 
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Extension  of  coverage  to  employers 
with  20  or  more  employees.  Instead  of 
the  current  limit  of  25  or  more;  and 

That  Congress  request  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  reevaluate  the  age  65  upper 
limit  for  ADEA  and  that  the  Secretary 
report  on  the  status  of  early  involuntary 
retirement  under  ADEA. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  since  its 
enactment  in  1967,  the  working  paper 
identifies  the  several  major  problem  areas 
In  Implementation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  work- 
ing paper  Is  especially  timely  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Randolph,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Retirement  Incomes,  joined 
with  me  In  a  preface  which  further  de- 
scribes the  significance  and  need  for  the 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  preface  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Fong,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
plojmient  and  Retirement  Incomes.  Mr. 
Randolph,  for  their  active  interest  and 
comments  on  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preface 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ParrAc* 

An  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  exists,  and 
It  should  be  seized  in  the  very  near  future. 

Amendments  which  would  have  Improved 
ADEA  considerably  were  offered  within  recent 
months  and  nearly  gained  enactment.' 

Passed  in  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  the 
ADEA  provisions  were  deleted  in  conference 
because  of  procedural  issues. 

Another  vehicle  for  advancing  such  amend- 
ments, however,  may  soon  become  available.* 

In  anticipation  of  that  likelihood,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Conimittee  on  Aging  Is  presenting 
this  working  paper  to  provide  information 
that  should  be  helpful  In  making  the  case 
for  an  improved  ADEA. 

Moreover,  the  working  paper  provides  use- 
ful perspective  on  discrimination  against 
those  Americans  who  are  denied  work  op- 
portunities simply  because  they  are  regarded 
as  too  old. 

Why  is  such  an  assumption  so  often  made? 
Simply  because  so  many  persons  in  this 
Nation — and  others — are  victims  of  misinfor- 
mation or  their  own  prejudices. 

They  believe,  without  benefit  of  facts,  that 
skills  or  abilities  decline  after  a  certain  age. 


1  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Included  an  amendment  In  S. 
1881  (the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1973)  which  would  have  extended  the 
coverage  of  ADEA  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  employees  and  increased  the  au- 
thorization from  $3  million  to  $5  million.  In 
addition,  a  floor  amendment  by  Senator 
Frank  Church  extended  coverage  to  employ- 
ers with  20  or  more  employees.  Instead  of  the 
current  limit  of  25  or  more.  TTiese  amend- 
ments, which  were  based  upon  bills  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bentsen  (S.  635)  and  Sen- 
ator Church  (S.  1810),  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  deleted  in  conference  committee 
because  of  the  House  germaneness  rule. 

•  Representative  John  H.  Dent,  chairman  of 
the  General  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  has 
Indicated  his  willingness  to  hold  hearings 
promptly  on  pending  House  legislation  which 
parallels  the  provisions  incorporated  in  8. 
1861. 


They  are  qtilck  to  assume  that  older  em- 
ployees should  be  removed  "to  make  way  for 
the  young."  They  faU  to  understand  the  vital 
need  for  experienced  workers  and  executives 
in  almost  any  work  setting  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  economy. 

Clearly,  no  employee  should  remain  In  a 
position  If  he  or  she  cannot  meet  Its  de- 
mands and  the  law  recognizes  this  fact. 

But  equally  clearly,  no  employee  should 
be  forced  to  quit  or  retire  early  simply  be- 
cause of  reaching  a  certain  age. 

Such  Judgments  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  facts,  not  blanket  assumptions. 

ADEA  was  enacted,  not  only  to  enforce 
the  law,  but  to  provide  the  facts  that  would 
help  change  attitudes.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  education,  and 
improving  ADEA  generally. 

This  working  paper  discusses  suggestions 
for  streng^thenlng  ADEA.  as  well  as  recent 
court  decisions  and  other  developments  that 
make  such  a  summary  especially  timely. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  Is  grate- 
ful to  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Aging  for 
making  available  the  full  transcript  of  a 
management  seminar  held  earlier  this  year 
for  Intensive  examination  of  ADEA.  The 
committee  is  also  fortunate  in  that  Eliza- 
beth M.  Heldbreder.  who  had  worked  with 
NCOA  at  the  time  of  the  seminar,  has  since 
Joined  the  committee  staff.  In  preparing  this 
document,  she  drew  from  her  Impressive  ex- 
perience as  economist,  former  staff  person  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  as 
editor  of  a  periodical  dealing  with  Industrial 
gerontology. 

To  anyone  not  already  familiar  with  the 
widespread  impact  of  aging  throughout  our 
society,  this  working  paper  will  once  again 
make  the  point  that  problems  relating  to 
growing  older  do  not  necessarily  begin  at  age 
65.  Each  American  should  be  concerned  about 
age  discrimination,  whether  young,  middle- 
aged,  or  beyond. 

Frank  CHtracR, 
Chairman,  Special  Comviittee  on  Ag- 
ing. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Retirement  Incomes. 


THE  WATERGATE  AND  A  RED 
HERRING 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  0,  the  Senate  established  its  bipar- 
tisan Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  and  authorized  and 
directed  It  to  determine  by  investiga- 
tion for  legislative  purposes  the  truth  in 
respect  to  the  tragic  events  known  col- 
lectively as  the  Watergate  affair. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  Its  journalistic 
allies  are  undertaking  by  fly-blow  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  by  charging 
that  three  of  its  seven  members.  Senator 
Taluaoge,  Senator  Inouye,  and  myself, 
sought  to  prevent  a  full  Investigation  of 
allegations  made  about  9  years  ago  that 
Bobby  Baker  had  been  guilty  of  wrong- 
ful conduct  while  serving  as  an  employee 
of  the  Senate. 

To  make  their  charge  appear  to  be 
plausible  and  to  make  Its  refutation  dif- 
ficult and  tedious,  they  cite  numerous 
votes  cast  by  Senator  Talmadge.  Senator 
Inottye,  and  me  in  1964  upon  matters 
relating  to  Senate  Resolution  330,  H.R. 
11049,  Senate  Resolution  367,  Senate 
Resolution  338,  and  Senate  Resolution 
337. 

Although  the  task  is  difficult  and  tedi- 
ous, I  will  state  what  the  permanent  edi- 


tion of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
and  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac 
reveal  with  respect  to  sdl  of  our  votes  on 
all  of  these  matters,  smd  thus  demon- 
strate that  the  charge  against  us  is  fic- 
titious. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bobby  Baker  in- 
vestigation, the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
had  a  membership  of  nine  Senators,  six 
of  them  being  Democrats  and  three  of 
them  being  Republicans. 

The  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Bobby  Baker  was  initiated  by 
Senate  Resolution  212,  wliich  was  offered 
by  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware.  On 
October  10,  1963,  this  resolution,  which 
authorized  the  investigation  of  any  Sen- 
ate employee  charged  with  financial  mis- 
conduct, passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
by  a  voice  vote. 

As  Senate  Resolution  212  recognized, 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  was  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  against  Bobby  Baker 
because  It  is  the  administrative  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  has  supervision 
over  Senate  employees. 

SENATE    RESOLXrnON    303 

First.  On  May  14.  1964,  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  Introduced  Senate 
Resolution  330,  which  was  designed  to 
compel  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to 
investigate  the  financial  affairs  of  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  had  been  charged  with  any 
Improper  financial  transactions. 

Second.  Before  the  Senate  took  action 
upon  Senate  Resolution  330,  Senator 
CcTRTis  of  Nebrsiska  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  330  to  require 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  subpena 
and  hear  any  witness  which  any  three 
Senators  desired  to  call,  even  though  the 
other  six  members  of  the  committee  op- 
posed the  calling  of  such  witness.  Be- 
fore taking  action  on  Senate  Resolution 
330,  the  Senate  adopted  the  Curtis 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  36  yeas  to  33 
nays.  Senator  Inoxjye  and  I  voted  nay. 
Senator  Talmadge  was  necessarily  absent 
and  did  not  vote  on  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment. I  voted  against  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment because  It  stymied  the  power  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  control  the 
action  of  the  committee,  and  compelled 
the  committee  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion in  the  absence  of  evidence  Indicating 
that  the  witness  to  be  called  at  the  in- 
stance of  any  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  any  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ters the  committee  was  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Tlurd.  After  adopting  the  Curtis 
amendment,  the  Senate  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  42  yeas  to  33  nays  Senator  Mans- 
field's motion  to  table  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 330.  Senator  Inottye  and  I  voted  yea, 
and  Senator  Talmadge  was  necessarily 
absent  and  did  not  vote  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 330.  I  voted  to  table  Senate  Res- 
olution 330  because  I  entertained  the 
fundamental  conviction  that  every  man, 
be  he  a  Senator  or  a  private  citizen,  is 
entitled  to  the  presumption  that  he  Is 
Innocent  of  wrongdoing,  and  that  it  Is 
contrary  to  the  American  system  to  re- 
quire any  man,  whether  he  be  a  Senator 
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or  an  individual  citizen,  to  provehlg  In- 
nocence  of  wrongdoing  wiueo-ntT'cHarges 
of  wrongdoing  have  been  made  against 
him  by  any  person. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  votes  re- 
lating to  Senate  Resolution  330  Is  sus- 
tained by  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  14,  1964, 
pages  10928,  10931. 

HJl.    11049 

On  July  2,  1964,  the  Senate  had  under 
consideration  H.R.  11049,  a  House-passed 
bill  regulating  the  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  offered 
an  amendment  to  this  House-passed  bill 
which  was  designed  to  deny  retirement 
benefits  to  former  employees  of  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  who 
pleaded  the  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination established  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  by  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Williams  by  a  vote 
of  52  nays  to  39  yeas.  Senator  Inouye 
and  I  voted  nay  on  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. Senator  Talmadgx  was  necessarily 
absent  and  did  not  vote. 

I  voted  against  the  Williams  amend- 
ment because  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  no 
man  can  be  penalized  in  any  way  for 
exercising  the  privilege  granted  to  all 
Americans  by  the  fifth  amendment  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  can 
Justify  taking  away  from  any  govern- 
ment employee  by  a  subsequent  law  re- 
tirement benefits  earned  by  him  in  times 
past  because  of  an  act  done  by  him  after 
his  right  to  the  benefits  has  accrued.  Any 
law  which  undertakes  to  do  this  is  in  na- 
ture an  ex  post  facto  law  which  Is 
totally  Incompatible  with  the  American 
system. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  vote  re- 
lating to  H.R.  11049  Is  sustained  by  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  2,  1964, 
page  15637. 

senate      RESOLXJTION      3«7 

There  were  two  phases  to  the  Bobby 
Baker  Investigation.  The  first  ended  on 
July  8,  1964,  when  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  filed  a  report  stating.  In  sub- 
stance, that  Bobby  Baker  had  been  guilty 
of  many  gross  Improprieties  while  serv- 
ing as  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
investigation  was  Initiated  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1964,  when  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  367,  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Demo- 
cratic Leader  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Mansfield  Introduced  this  resolution  as 
a  result  of  a  charge  made  by  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware  on  September  1, 
1964,  that  Bobby  Baker  and  Matthew  H. 
McCloskey  had  conspired  to  illegally  con- 
tribute $25,000  to  the  1960  Democratic 
campaign  while  McCloskey  was  prime 
contractor  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.  The  Mansfield  resolution  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  to  reopen  its  investigation  of 
Bobby  Baker's  financial  activities,  and 
to  "give  particular  emphasis"  to  matters 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium. 


Before  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
367,  the  Senate  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
50  nays  to  37  yeas,  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  368)  offered  by  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware,  providing  in  sub- 
stance that  further  investigation  of 
Bobby  Baker's  affairs  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  rather  than  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  and  that  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee should  broaden  the  investigation 
to  include  activities  Involving  present 
or  former  Senators,  or  oflBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  in 
general.  Senator  Inouye  and  I  voted 
"nay"  on  this  substitute  resolution.  Sena- 
tor Talmaoge  was  necessarily  absent,  and 
did  not  vote  on  it. 

I  voted  against  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Williams  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Senator  McClel- 
LAN  of  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  had 
before  it  no  evidence  justifying  the 
broadening  of  the  investigation  which 
the  substitute  resolution  would  have  re- 
quired. In  the  third  place,  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  would  have  required  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee to  cover  all  of  the  ground  which  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  had  previously 
covered.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  al- 
ready had  as  much  work  as  it  could  at- 
tend to,  a  fact  which  would  have  delayed 
the  Investigation  considerably. 

After  rejecting  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Williams,  the 
Senate  also  rejected  the  following 
amendments: 

First.  An  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Williams  of  Delaware  and  Senator 
Case  of  New  Jersey  to  Senate  Resolution 
367,  which  would  have  transferred  the 
Investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker  affair 
from  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  which 
had  been  investigating  it  for  many 
months,  to  the  newly  established  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  The  Williams-Case  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  45  nays  to  38 
yeas.  Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Inouyi. 
and  I  voted  against  the  Williams-Case 
amendment.  I  did  so  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  had 
at  that  time  no  members  and  no  staff, 
and  in  consequence,  the  adoption  of  the 
Williams-Case  amendment  would  have 
delayed  the  tavestigation  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  newly  established  Select  Com- 
mittee when  organized  would  have  had 
to  cover  the  same  matters  which  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  had  already  Inves- 
tigated. 

Second.  An  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Cttrtis  of  Nebraska  to  compel  the 
Rules  Committee  to  subpena  and  hear 
any  witness  designated  by  any  three 
members  of  the  committee  even  though 
the  other  six  members  of  the  committee 
were  not  satisfied  that  the  witness  knew 
ans^hing  about  the  matters  the  commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  investigate.  The 
Curtis  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 


vote  of  45  nays  to  39  yeas.  Senator 
Talmaoge,  Senator  iNoinrE,  and  I  voted 
against  the  Curtis  amendment.  I  voted 
against  it  because  I  believe  that  the  only 
practical  way  in  which  a  committee  can 
operate  is  for  the  committee's  actions 
to  be  controlled  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, rather  than  by  a  minority,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  have  put  the  arbi- 
trary' power  In  three  of  the  nine  members 
to  stymie  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
in  its  Investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
affair. 

Third.  An  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  Delaware  to  extend  the 
investigation  to  be  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  367  to  any  other  Government 
building  or  faclUty  in  addition  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  stadium.  The  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  Williams  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  48  nays  to  38  yeas.  Senator 
Talmadge,  Senator  Inoitye,  and  I  voted 
nay  simply  because  there  was  no  suflB- 
clent  indication  that  any  Illegal  acts  had 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  any  other  Government 
building  or  facility  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  stadium. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Miller  of  Iowa  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 367  requiring  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  call  promptly  as  witnesses  in 
public  session  certain  designated  per- 
sons. The  Senate  rejected  the  Miller 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  47  nays  to  31 
yeas.  Senator  Talbiadge,  Senator  Inottye, 
and  I  voted  nay.  I  voted  nay  simply  be- 
cause I  believed  that  when  it  authorizes 
a  committee  to  conduct  an  investigation, 
the  Senate  ought  not  to  undertake  to 
dictate  to  the  committee  the  precise 
manner  in  which  It  Is  to  act  and  what 
witnesses  it  Is  to  call. 

After  rejecting  these  amendments,  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  367  of- 
fered by  Senator  Williams.  This  amend- 
ment which  becomes  a  part  of  Senate 
Resolution  367  in  its  final  form  author- 
ized and  directed  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  tavestigate  any  charge  which 
might  be  presented  to  it  that  siny  Senator 
or  former  Senator  had  engaged  in  any 
illegal  or  Improper  action  while  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

I  digress  to  note  that  no  such  charge 
was  made  against  any  Senator  while  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation  was  in  prog- 
ress. 

After  adopting  the  last-named  Wil- 
liams amendment  by  a  voice  vote,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Resolution  367  as 
thus  amended  by  a  vote  of  75  yeas  to  3 
nays.  Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Inouye, 
and  I  voted  yea.  I  voted  yea  because  Sen- 
ate Resolution  367  as  amended  by  the 
last-named  Williams  amendment  re- 
opened the  investigation  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  affair  and  authorized  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  to  investigate  charges 
of  Illegal  or  Improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Senators  and  former  Senators. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  or 
former  Senators  should  be  required  to 
appear  before  a  Senate  committee  to  es- 
tablish their  innocence  when  no  charges 
have  been  made  against  them,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  should  Investigate 
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through  an  appropriate  Senate  commit- 
tee any  charges  of  illegal  or  Improper 
conduct  which  are  actually  made  against 
them  by  any  person  of  apparent  credi- 
bility. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  votes 
relating  to  Senate  Resolution  367  is  sus- 
tained by  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  September  10, 
1964,  pages  21915.  21925,  21926.  21928. 
21938.  and  21929.  and  by  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Ahnanac,  volume  XX, 
pages  716,  962-963. 

While  they  may  have  been  Inspired  by 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandal.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 337  and  Senate  Resolution  338  had 
no  direct  bearing  upon  the  investigation 
of  his  activities.  I  will  discuss  these  reso- 
lutions in  inverse  order  because  that  is 
the  order  in  which  they  were  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

SENATE    RXSOLTmON    338 

Senate  Resolution  338,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Rules  Committee,  was 
designed  to  give  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee jurisdiction  to  investigate  all 
charges  of  violations  of  Senate  Rules  by 
Senators  or  Senate  employees  and  to  rec- 
ommend disciplinary  action  in  respect  to 
Senators  or  employees  found  guilty  of 
violating  them. 

I  strongly  favored  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  338  in  its  original  form 
with  the  addition  made  to  it  by  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  set  out  below. 

First.  Senator  WiUiams  of  Delaware 
offered  an  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338  giving  the  Rules  Committee  the 
responsibility  as  well  as  the  Juris- 
diction to  investigate  alleged  violations 
of  Senate  rules  by  Senators  and  Senate 
employees.  The  vote  on  this  amendment 
was  82  yeas  and  1  nay.  Senator  Tal- 
madge, Senator  Inouyk  and  I  voted  for 
the  Williams  amendment.  (Congressional 
Quarterly  Almanac,  volume  XX,  pages 
705.  972.) 

Second.  Senator  Curtis  of  Nebraska 
offered  ar  smiendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338  to  compel  the  nine  member 
Rules  Committee  to  call  and  hear  any 
witness  any  one  member  wanted  It  to 
caU  and  hear.  The  Senate  rejected  this 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  51  nays  to  34 
yeas.  Senator  Talmadge,  Sensor  Inouye, 
and  I  voted  against  the  Cunis  amend- 
ment. I  voted  against  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment because  It  would  have  given  one 
member  of  the  committee  the  arbitrary 
power  to  overrule  the  other  eight  mem- 
bers and  thxis  frustrate  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate.  (Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Almanac,  volume  XX, 
pages  705,  972.) 

Third.  Senator  Javits  of  New  York 
offered  an  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338  to  authorize  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  give  swlvlsory  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  ethics  arising  under  Senate 
rules  when  requested  by  Senators  or 
Senate  employees.  The  Senate  rejected 
the  Javits  amendment  by  a  vote  of  48 
nays  to  37  yeas.  Senator  Talmadge,  Sen- 
ator Inouye,  and  I  voted  nay.  I  voted  nay 
on  the  Javits  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  proper  function  of  any 
Senate  committee  to  issue  advisory  opin- 
ions which  are  not  legally  binding  on  the 
committee  or  the  Senate  itself.  More- 
over. I  believe  it  to  be  an  unwise  proce- 


dure because  such  opinions  are  likely  to 
be  based  upon  a  partial  ex  parte  state- 
ment of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory 
opinion  rather  than  upon  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
matter.  (Congressional  Quarterly  Al- 
manac, vol.  XX,  p.  705,  972) 

Fourth.  Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky 
offered  a  substitute  amendment  for  Sen- 
ate Resolution  338  which  was  designed 
to  establish  a  Permanent  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
consisting  of  three  Democratic  and  three 
Republican  Senators.  Under  the  Cooper 
amendment,  this  permanent  committee 
would  be  authorized  to  receive  and  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  imethical  and  il- 
legal conduct  by  a  Senator  or  a  Senate 
employee,  and  to  recommend  discipli- 
nary action,  when  required,  if  approved 
by  four  of  its  members.  The  Senate  sub- 
stituted Senator  Cooper's  amendment  for 
the  original  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338  by  a  vote  of  50  yeas  to  33  nays. 
Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Inouye,  and 
I  voted  nay.  (Congressional  Quarterly 
Almanac,  vol.  XX,  p.  705,  972) 

While  I  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
Senator  Cooper's  ultimate  objective,  I 
voted  nay  on  his  amendment  for  these 
reasons: 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed 
new  committee  was  unnecessary.  Under 
the  original  terms  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  an  existing  committee,  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  investigate  all  charges  of  vio- 
lations of  Senate  rules  by  Senators  or 
Senate  employees,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  disciplinary  action  to  be  vis- 
ited upon  any  Senator  or  Senate  em- 
ployee who  violated  them.  If  any  Sena- 
tor deemed  the  existing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  inadequate  to  insure  proper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Senators  and  Senate 
employees,  he  had  full  liberty  to  make 
proposals  for  additions  to  them,  and  the 
Senate  had  the  power  to  adopt  his  pro- 
posals If  a  majority  of  its  members  ad- 
judged them  to  be  sound. 

As  a  consequence  of  my  philosophy  of 
government,  I  think  it  unwise  to  multi- 
ply laws  and  regulations  by  adding  to 
them  when  existing  laws  and  regulations 
are  sufficient  to  cope  with  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  illegal  or  unethical  conduct. 
Like  all  other  human  beings  in  our  land. 
Senators  and  Senate  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  laws,  and  can  be 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  for 
their  criminal  deeds.  Moreover,  article  I, 
section  5  of  the  Constitution  had  already 
vested  In  the  Senate  ample  power  to 
punish  illegal  or  unethical  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Senators.  The  punishment 
authorized  by  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion even  extends  to  expulsion  from  Sen- 
ate membership  if  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  so  decree. 

Fifth.  After  the  Senate  substituted  the 
provisions  of  the  Cooper  amendment  for 
the  original  provisions  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 338.  the  Senate  passed  the  new 
Senate  Resolution  338  by  a  vote  of  61 
yeas  to  19  nays.  Senator  Talmadge,  Sen- 
ator Inouye  and  I  voted  nay.  (Con- 
gressional Quarterly  Almanac,  vol. 
XX,  pp.  750,  972.)  I  voted  nay  on  final 
passage  because  I  preferred  the  original 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  338  with 


by  the  Williams  amendment  over  the 
the  additional  provision  added  to  them 
provisions  of  the  Cooper  substitute.  I 
did  this  for  the  reasons  I  have  previously 
detailed. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  387 

Senate  Resolution  337,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Rules  Committee,  was 
designed  to  amend  the  Senate  rules  by 
requiring  each  Senator  and  each  Senate 
employee  who  earned  as  much  as  $10,000 
a  ye^r  to  file  an  annual  report  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  disclosing  his 
major  outside  pecuniary  business  and 
professional  interests,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  any  firm  which  engaged  in 
practice  before  any  governmental  in- 
strumentality. Under  Senate  Resolution 
337,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  wps  to 
publish  all  disclosures  by  June  30  each 
year. 

First.  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware 
offered  a  substitute  amendment  for  Sen- 
ate Resolution  337,  which  was  designed 
to  eliminate  all  of  its  original  provisions 
and  to  substitute  for  them  the  require- 
ment that  all  Senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees who  earned  as  much  as  $10,000 
a  year  and  their  wives  or  husbands  to 
do  these  things  each  year:  To  report  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  all  assets,  other  than 
items  of  personal  property  valued  at 
not  more  than  $5,000,  and  to  furnish 
to  such  committee  copies  of  their  income 
tax  returns. 

Before  it  voted  on  the  ^^^lliams  substi- 
tute amendment,  the  Senate  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  62  nays  to  25  yeas  a  substitute 
for  the  Williams  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  Sen- 
ator Case  of  New  Jersey.  The  Clark-Case 
amendment  was  designed  to  require  each 
Senator,  each  spouse  of  a  Senator,  and 
each  Senate '  employee  who  earned  as 
much  as  $10,000  a  year  to  disclose  an- 
nually every  asset  worth  $5,000  or  more, 
every  item  of  income  or  gift  exceeding 
$100,  and  every  outside  business  associa- 
tion. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  Clark-Case 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  62  nays  to  25 
yeas.  Senator  Talbcadge,  Senator  Inoute. 
and  I  voted  against  the  Clark-Case 
amendment.  After  voting  on  the  Clark- 
Case  amendment,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
Williams  amendment  by  a  vote  of  59 
nays  to  27  yeas.  Senator  Talmadge,  Sen- 
ator Inouye,  and  I  voted  againts  the 
Williams  amendment.  (Congressional 
Quarterly  Almanac,  volume  XX,  pages 
7Q6.  971-972.) 

I  voted  against  the  Clark-Case  amend- 
ment and  the  Williams  amendment  for 
identical  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  serious  misgivings  concerning  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  increas- 
ing demands  that  all  public  officers  be 
required  to  disclose  all  matters  relating 
to  their  pecuniary  affairs ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  I  WM  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  been  unwise  for  the  Senate  to  have 
taken  action  on  this  important  subject 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  because  the  subject  merited 
much  more  study  and  consideration  than 
the  Senate  was  able  to  give  it  under  the 
circumstances  then  existing. 

My  misgivings  concerning  the  philos- 
ophy underljlng  the  demands  for  full 
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dlsclosiu-e  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  pub- 
lic ofBcers  Is  that  It  creates  a  false  stand- 
ard for  Judging  the  validity  of  their  ofiQ- 
clal  action.  The  false  standard  Is  this: 
OCQcial  action  Is  to  be  Judged  by  the  hid- 
den motives  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  prompted  it,  and  not  by  the  essen- 
tial merits  or  demerits  of  the  action  it- 
self. 

If  his  official  action  be  sound,  a  pub- 
lic officer  benefits  his  country,  even 
though  his  official  action  may  have  been 
inspired  by  unwortliy  motives;  and  if  his 
official  action  be  vmsound,  a  public  offi- 
cer Injures  his  country,  even  though  his 
public  action  may  have  been  prompted 
by  motives  as  pure  as  the  aspirations  of 
the  angels.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
offlcial  action  should  be  appraised  solely 
upon  its  own  essential  merits  or 
demerits. 

After  It  rejected  the  Williams  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  337,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  yeas  to  39 
nays  a  motion  offered  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois,  the  Republican  leader, 
which  recommitted  Senate  Resolution 
337  to  the  Rules  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  committee  report  to  the 
Senate  his  joint  resolution,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  187,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
Investigate  methods  of  Insuring  high  eth- 
ical standards  In  all  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Inouyx. 
and  I  voted  for  the  Dirksen  motion  to  re- 
commit. (Congressional  Quarterly  Al- 
manac, volume  XX,  pages  706,  972-973) . 
I  voted  for  the  Dirksen  motion  to  recom- 
mit because  I  believed  that  its  adoption 
would  insure  an  adequate  study  of  the 
subject  of  ethics  in  Government. 

I  digress  to  note  that  on  March  22. 
1968,  the  Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  67 
yeas  to  1  nay  two  new  Senate  Rules,  rule 
42  and  rule  44,  requiring  each  Senator  to 
make  certain  reports  relating  to  his  In- 
come and  property  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  Senators  Talmadge 
and  Inouye  and  I  were  necessarily  ab- 
sent when  the  Senate  voted  on  these  new 
rules,  but  had  ourselves  recorded  as  fa- 
voring them.  (See  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Almanac,  volmne  XXTV,  page 
13-S). 

Senator  Talbiadge,  Senator  Inouye, 
and  I  strongly  supported  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  Bobby 
Baker,  and  voted  accordingly. 

His  alleged  misdeeds  were  fully  in- 
vestigated by  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee — the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee— as  well  as  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Senate  Rules  Committee  in- 
vestigated the  alleged  misdeeds  of  Bobby 
Baker  over  a  period  of  16  months,  held 
45  days  of  hearings,  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  more  than  100  witnesses. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Bobby  Baker  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  prison 
for  his  misdeeds  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fur- 
thermore, he  actually  served  the  prison 
sentence. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  investi- 
gation of  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  Bobby 
Baker  by  my  votes,  I  insured  that  the 


investigation  would  be  fair  and  fxUl  by 
persuading  my  long  time  friend,  MaJ. 
Lennox  P.  McLendon,  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  one  of  America's  ablest  and  most 
respected  lawyers,  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  him  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  to  serve  as  Its  counsel  until 
the  Investigation  was  completed. 

One  can  but  admire  the  zeal  exhibited 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  its  journalistic  allies,  in  their  des- 
perate effort  to  invent  a  red  herring  to 
drag  across  the  trail  which  leads  to  the 
truth  concerning  the  Watergate  affair. 
One  must  remember,  however,  that  what 
happ«ied  In  the  Bobby  Baker  investiga- 
tion 9  years  ago  does  not  diminish  by  a 
job  or  title  the  right  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  know  the  truth 
in  respect  to  the  Watergate  affair,  or 
hide  from  intelligent  people  for  an  in- 
stant the  tragic  fact  that  the  Watergate 
affair  was  planned,  financed,  and  pro- 
cured by  men  chosen  by  the  White 
House  to  exercise  enormous  governmen- 
tal, political,  and  financial  power  In  its 
behalf. 


NEW  JERSEY  VISIT  OF  JOZSEF  CAR- 
DINAL MINDSZENTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Simday,  September  30,  New  Jersey  was 
honored  by  the  visit  of  Jozsef  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  one  of  the  most  revered  smd 
heroic  figures  of  our  times. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  celebrated  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  partici- 
pated In  ceremonies  at  the  renovated 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Ladlslaus 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.J  . 

Dr.  Edward  Blausteln.  president  of 
Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  took  part,  called  the  event: 

An  extraordinary  outpouring  of  Joy  and 
hope  for  a  people  who  look  to  the  Cardinal 
for  Inspiration  In  their  lives. 

And,  it  was  truly  that. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  represents  some- 
thing extraordinary  to  all  of  us.  He  is  liv- 
ing proof  that  tyrants  can  Imprison  a 
man's  body  but  they  cannot  triumph 
over  his  mind  and  soiil. 

I  think  his  visit  also  was  Indicative  of 
the  kind  of  man  he  is.  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  an  81-year-old  man — even  as  ro- 
bust a  man  as  the  CardinsJ  is — to  make 
the  trip  from  Vienna  to  this  country. 

But  St.  Ladlslaus  is  the  center  of  wor- 
ship for  many  Hungarian-Americans, 
Including  freedom  fighters  who  freed  the 
Cardinal  from  prison  in  1956.  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  showed  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  President,  the  visit  of  Cswdlnal 
Mlndszenty  was  extensively  reported  in 
the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.  In  order 
that  this  historic  visit  be  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  national  record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  Oct.  1, 
19731 

Thousands  Hail  lAxunszxtnt  at  Cbt7rch 

Dedication 

(By  Barbara  Kxikla) 

Women  knelt  on  the  pavement  to  pray. 
Men  and  children  stood  reverently  at  at- 
tention. 


For  some  10,000  persons,  most  of  them 
Hungarian  Americans,  It  was  a  day  never  to 
b©  forgotten — the  flrat  American  visit  In  27 
years  of  Joesef  Cardinal  MlndBzenty,  the 
exiled  senior  bishop  of  Hungary. 

Loudly  and  clearly,  lyrics  of  ancient  Hun- 
garian folk  songs  rang  out  on  New  Bruns- 
wick's Somerset  Street  as  the  throng  cheered 
the  81-year-old  prelate,  who  had  been  Im- 
prisoned by  Communists  in  bis  homeland. 

As  part  of  a  four-day  side  trip  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  which  concludes 
today,  (Cardinal  Mlndszenty  had  consented  to 
dedicate  the  newly  renovated  St.  Ladlslaiu 
Church  on  Somerset  Street. 

Greeted  by  the  strains  of  the  Hungarian 
national  anthem  and  signs  reading  "Ood 
Brings  the  Cardinal,"  the  primate  was  led  by 
processional  to  a  flower-bedecked  platform 
from  which  he  delivered  a  half-hour  talk  In 
Hungarian. 

Oesturlng  vigorously  and  speaking  In  a 
strong,  deliberate  tone,  he  urged  the  falKh- 
ful  to  preserve  church  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  homeland,  declaring: 

"The  clear  continuance  of  the  ancient 
family  life  is  the  only  way  to  sxirvival." 

Addressing  parents,  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  keeping  "the  Hungarian  language 
and  spirit  alive." 

He  praised  the  parishioners  of  St.  Ladlslaus 
for  renovating  their  church  at  a  tUne  "when 
there  U  a  loes  of  interest"  and  urged  other 
parishes  to  follow  suit.  The  New  Brunswick 
parish  has  a  membership  of  about  8(X) 
families. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  out  vehemently  against 
divorce,  birth  control  and  abortion,  casti- 
gating the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  for  popularizing  these  practices. 

Citing  a  declining  birth  rate  In  the  United 
States,  despite  its  affluence,  be  noted:  "The 
Christian  spirit  seems  lost  In  this  country." 

A  two-minute  synopsis  of  the  Cardinal's 
message  was  given  by  the  Bev.  John  Szabo 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  after  which  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  circled  the  church  sprinkling 
water  on  the  edifice  while  reciting  a  blessing. 

School  cbUdren  formed  a  ring  around  the 
church  during  the  ceremony. 

Inside  the  church,  the  prelate  celebrated 
Mass  with  the  R«v.  Julian  Pmrer.  68,  the  pas- 
tor, and  single  handedly  served  communion 
to  360  persons. 

Seats  In  the  chvirch  were  reserved  for  el- 
derly parishioners  and  dignitaries.  Including 
representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
clergy  and  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

Other  guests  watched  on  cloeed-clrcult 
television  in  the  church  basement  and 
school.  People  In  the  streets  listened  to  a 
loud  speaker  system. 

For  young  and  old.  the  cardinal's  visit  sig- 
nified an  event  of  great  Importance. 

"His  visit  Is  a  great  honor  and  joy  for 
the  entire  community,  most  particularly  for 
that  part  of  our  citizenry  with  roots  in  Hun- 
gary," said  New  Brunswick  Mayor  Patricia 
Q.  Sheehan.  "It's  a  tremendous  privilege 
and  thrill  for  them  for  he  not  only  is  a  priest, 
but  a  prince  of  the  church." 

Groups  from  all  sections  of  New  Jersey 
and  several  other  states  made  up  the  crowd. 

Forty  members  of  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
Society,  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  Hungarian  culture  and  cus- 
toms,  came  by  bus  from  Washington,  D.C. 

And  a  priest  from  Omaha.  Neb.,  timed  his 
two-week  vacation  to  the  visit. 

"He  (Mlndszenty)  truly  is  a  man  of  God," 
said  the  Rev.  John  G.  OHourke  of  Omaha. 
"He's  a  saint,  a  man  who  suffered  for  the 
faith  like  no  other  man." 

Among  those-accompanytng  Father  Szabo 
from  South  Bend  was  Joseph  Szalay,  who 
identified  himself  as  a  Freedom  Fighter  who 
helped  brieflv  free  the  cardinal  from  jail  in 
1966. 

Szalay,  who  said  his  father  was  killed  by 
Communists  had  brought  his  mother,  wife 
and  tliree  children  from  South  Bend,  hoping 
for  a  brief  reunion   with   the  primate. 

Numerous  other  Freedom  Fighters,  many 
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from  the  St.  Ladlslaus  parish,  were  in  the 
processional  along  with  the  Knlghte  of  Co- 
lumbus, clergy  and  school  children. 

Hungarian  Boy  Scouts  and  Qlrl  Scouts  "In 
exile"  formed  a  protective  line  as  the  cardinal 
was  led  to  the  speakers'  platform. 

Along  the  way,  he  was  presented  with  flow- 
ers by  four  Ukrainian  Orthodox  children,  who 
wished  him  "health,  happiness  and  many 
years  of  long  life." 

Not  understanding,  the  children  Jxist 
smUed  as  he  paused  to  speak  to  them  In 
Hungarian. 

"I'm  very  proud  that  the  cardinal's  visit  Is 
so  much  recognized  here  In  America."  said 
Marlka  Reszekl,  16,  a  member  of  the  parish 
Girl  Scout  group.  "It  means  so  much  to  us 
from  Hungary  that  It's  Important  enough 
to  receive  such  widespread  coverage." 

Maiika  said  she  was  born  In  France  soon 
after  her  family  fled  Hungary  during  the 
1966  revolution. 

Mrs.  Rose  Wass,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Hungary  in  1913,  said  she  had 
traveled  from  Manvllle  to  see  the  cardinal 
"because  he  has  done  so  much  for  the  Hun- 
garian Chxirch  and  has  suffered  so  much." 

Cardinal  Mlndseenty,  who  has  been  called 
"a  modern  martyr."  and  once  described  him- 
self as  "a  shipwreck  of  Hungarian  liberty," 
first  was  Imprisoned  as  a  young  priest  In 
1919  for  his  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
short-lived  Communist  takeover  of  Hungary 
by  Bela  Kun.  Kun  later  was  executed. 

During  World  War  U  Mlndszenty  was  JaUed 
again  by  the  Nazis  for  offering  Hungary  as 
a  sanctuary  for  Jews.  He  was  released  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  imprisoned  again  in  1948 
as  an  anti-Commuuist. 

Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  liberated  him 
for  four  days  in  1956.  He  sought  asylum  at 
the  va.  Embassy  in  Budapest,  where  he  lived 
for  15  years  after  the  uprising  was  crushed. 
At  the  urging  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  he  accepted 
voluntary  exile  from  Hungary  two  years 
ago  in  return  for  amnesty  and  recognition 
of  his  rank  as  cardinal  primate — senior  bish- 
op— of  his  homeland.  He  has  since  lived  in 
a  seminary   in  Vienna. 

The  primate  wUl  wind  up  his  vUlt  to  the 
United  States  tomorrow,  when  he  will  fly 
back  to  Vienna.  A  press  conference  and  meet- 
ings  with    the   clergy   are   scheduled    today. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  The  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  having  expired, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AORICULTURE,  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8619. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  8619,  and  ask  for  Ita  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8619)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 


purposes,  having  met,  tJter  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  20.  1973.  at 
pages  30561-30562.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  conference  report  is 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  most  of  the 
allotted  time  will  be  j^elded  back  by 
agreement  of  all  concerned.  In  initiat- 
ing this  discussion  however,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  particular  sec- 
tion In  the  report  of  the  conferees  which 
has  just  been  submitted,  that  portion 
dealing  with  the  REA.  In  my  judgment, 
this  section  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion to  which  its  significance  entitles  it. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  ongoing  contro- 
versy between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  in  regard  to  the 
administration  carrying  out  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  Congress  as  reflected  in 
enacted  laws. 

Congress  has  groped  in  many  direc- 
tions for  some  kind  of  policy  to  sustain 
the  role  of  the  legi.slative  branch  in  this 
equal  operation  imder  the  Constitution. 
In  this  conference,  we  had  both  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  and  highly  sig- 
nificant policy  matters  under  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  REA.  Chairman  Mc- 
Clellan  took  the  lead  which  resulted  In 
action  to  resolve  these  matters  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

I  single  this  item  out  for  mention  be- 
caase  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  him- 
self is  much  too  modest  to  mention  it,  but 
it  carries  in  its  substance  a  formula  that 
may  indeed  achieve  the  balance  of  legis- 
lative-executive responsibility  that  we 
have  all  been  seeking  over  these  many 
months. 

In  the  conference,  we  agreed  to  $750 
million  for  insured  loans  under  the  REA 
program,  in  addition  to  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  provided  by  law,  the  ad- 
ministration was  obviously  dragging  its 
feet  in  implementing  these  clearly  ex- 
pressed congressional  mandates.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  found  the  key  unlocking  this  situa- 
tion so  that  tills  program  can  proceed. 

His  proposed  language  would  have  de- 
nied the  payment  of  certain  salaries 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
untU  such  time  as  the  REA  program  was 
implemented  as  intended  by  Congress. 

As  it  turns  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
kind  of  language  was  clearly  understood 
and  became  unnecessary.  With  the  threat 
of  that  language,  it  was  possible  to  nego- 
tiate, as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee did.  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  by  telephone,  and  then 
by  letter  and  to  receive  assurances  from 
the  Director  of  OMB  that  there  would  be 
every  intention  of  carrying  out  the  in- 


tent of  Congress.  I  want  the  Members  of 
this  body  and,  Indeed,  all  the  country 
to  know  that  this  breakthrough  and  the 
understanding  which  resulted  is  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  Chairman  McClellan.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  personally 
wanted  to  salute  the  chairman  here  this 
morning,  and  want  him  to  know  that  all 
of  us  in  this  body,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  salute  him  for  tills  significant 
achievement. 

Senator  McClellan,  we  are  deeply  in 
your  debt  for  having  initiated  this  effort 
and  having  succeeded  so  sharply. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
though  I  think  he  attributes  to  me  an 
effort  and  a  measure  of  success  that 
should  be  jointly  shared  by  all  members 
of  the  committee.  This  course  was  fol- 
lowed after  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  We  decided  upon 
this  course,  and  I  simply  acted  more  or 
less  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
committee  and  the  administration,  to  try 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  and  to 
make  certan  that  the  express  will  of 
Congress  was  going  to  be  honored  and 
carried  out  in  this  particular  area  of  Fed- 
erfid  responsibility. 

I  think  we  now  have  that  assurance, 
and  I  think  we  can  rely  upon  it,  and  that 
this  program  can  go  forward  without 
the  crippling  problems  that  it  has  ex- 
perienced In  the  past. 

So  certainly  I  want  to  share  the  honor 
for  whatever  we  have  accomplished  with 
all  of  my  colleagues,  particularly  those  on 
the  Senate  side  of  the  conference,  be- 
cause we  all  worked  together. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  on  the  committee  are 
delighted  to  share  the  credit,  and  I  dare 
say  that  when  the  news  gets  out  In 
Hawaii,  where  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  resides,  or 
in  Wyoming,  it  may  read  in  the  news 
there  that  we  did  it  single-handedly,  but 
we  want  it  publicly  known  that  it  was 
done  single-handedly  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  that  we  are 
indeed  honored  to  associate  ourselves 
with  his  effort.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  my  more  detailed  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Environmental  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection (Mr.  McGee)  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  on  this  bill  in  committee, 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  conference.  He  gave 
us  fine  leadership,  ana  we  have  a  very 
fine  conference  report  before  us. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  him  for  all 
the  courtesy  he  has  extended  to  me 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  also  wish  to  join  liim  in 
his  commendation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCTlellan),  for  his  excellent  work 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Conference  provides 
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funds  for  the  current  1974  fiscal  year  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  various 
consumer  programs,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  While  the  amount  of  new  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  is  some  $400  million 
over  the  budget,  it  is  nonetheless  almost 
$3  billion  below  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  largest  increase  over  the  budget  Is 
the  amount  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  $300  million  increase  is  necessary 
because  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  recently  enacted 
by  Congress,  mandated  various  increases 
in  eligibility.  We  have,  therefore,  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $2,500,000,000  for  food 
stamps. 

Another  large  increase  over  the  budget 
is  the  amount  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. We  have  provided  a  spending  levra 
for  the  special  milk  program  of  $97,123i£ 
000  which  will  insure  that  milk  is  ma<» 
available  to  all  schoolchildren.  This 
spending  level  accounts  for  $72,123,000  of 
the  amount  we  are  over  the  budget. 

Most  of  the  other  increases  are  to  be 
found  in  the  funds  provided  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Overall, 
we  have  increased  the  Envirormiental 
Protection  Agency  budget  request  by  $40 
million,  with  most  of  the  increase — 
$30,300,000 — being  for  abatement  and 
control. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  will  ex- 
plain the  conference  report  in  detail,  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
cover  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  Is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  joint  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  which  are 
available  discuss  the  particulars  of  this 
bill  and  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees but,  in  presenting  this  matter  to 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few 
matters  in  further  detail. 

This  bUl,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees, contains  new  obUgational  author- 
ity in  the  approximate  simi  of  $9.9  bil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  $2.8  billion  less 
than  for  fiscal  year  1973.  but  is  more 
than  $400  million  above  the  administra- 
tion's budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  Lest  someone  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  $400  million  represents 
excessive  or  irresponsible  spending  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  committee,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  early  in 
these  remarks  that  this  excess  is  repre- 
sented primarily  by  three  separate  items 
and  if  anyone  has  any  doubts  as  to  the 
merits  of  any  of  these  items,  I  would 
suggest  that  now  is  the  time  for  him 
to  speak  out. 

Being  $400  million  over  the  budget 
estimate,  the  question  of  a  Presidentisd 
veto  has  been  discussed  since  the  con- 
ference reached  Its  agreement  last 
month.  Personally.  I  make  no  apologies 
for  the  spending  levels  provided  in  this 
bill.  The  committee  and  th«  conference 
made  every  possible  effort  to  hold  spend- 
ing to  a  bare  minlmiom.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  feel  we  may  have  cut  too  closely 
on  several  items,  but  this  Is  the  price  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  to  cooperate  with 


the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  inflationary  trend  which  hsts 
been  running  rsjnpant  these  past  several 
months.  While  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  concessions  we  had  to  make 
in  conference,  I  do  feel  that  this  bill 
is  a  responsible  one  and  one  which  will 
allow  rural  America  to  move  forward. 

Now,  to  discuss  the  three  items  of  In- 
crease that  I  mentioned  previously.  The 
major  Increase  is  in  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  one  of  the 
major  single  items  in  this  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration budget,  presented  to  us  In 
January  of  this  year,  requested  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program.  When 
we  considered  this  item  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  In  June,  we  concluded  that 
this  figure  was  unrealistically  low  and 
it  was  increased  to  $2.5  billion,  or  $300 
million  more  than  the  budget  estimate. 
By  the  time  this  was  considered  by  the 
conference  committee  last  month,  we 
were  advised  on  an  unofQcial  but  reli- 
able basis  that  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  particularly  food,  the  antici- 
pated costs  for  fiscal  year  1974  are  now 
estimated  at  close  to  $3  billion — perhaps 
$2.8  or  $2.9  billion.  Actually,  this  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  any  of  us.  The 
September  22  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  reports  that  the  cost  of  food  In  the 
Washington  area  rose  6.3  percent  from 
July  to  August  alone — the  steepest  rise 
in  26  years.  That  same  article  reports  a 
yearly  rise  of  food  in  the  Washington 
area  at  20  percent.  The  nationwide  in- 
crease this  past  month  was  even  more 
than  for  the  Washington  area — 7.4 
percent. 

With  data  like  this,  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  us  can  understand  the  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  the  administration  in 
January  were  completely  invalid  for 
September,  and  even  the  increased  fig- 
ure of  $2.5  billion  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  and  approved 
by  the  conferees  is  wholly  inadequate, 
so  If  any  of  you  have  any  thoughts  that 
this  $300  million  increase  over  the  budg- 
et is  irresponsible,  I  can  only  tell  you, 
"You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  Before  this 
session  Ls  over,  I  think  you  can  expect  a 
supplemental  budget  estimate  of  an  ad- 
ditional $300  to  $400  million  and  if  food 
costs  contmue  to  rise  it  might  well  be 
more  than  that.  Pood  stamp  recipients 
simply  cannot  absorb  6-7  percent 
monthly  increases  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  assured  re- 
peatedly by  the  highest  echelons  with- 
in the  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
sharp  rises  in  food  prices  and  I  hope 
that  is  the  case — but  that  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Second,  we  have  a  Senate  Increase 
which  was  approved  by  the  conferees  of 
some  $72  million  for  the  special  school 
milk  program.  In  terms  of  the  overall 
increase  of  $400  million,  this  represents 
one  of  the  substantial  increases  and, 
again,  I  most  respectfully  suggest  that 
If  anyone  on  the  floor  today  is  opposed 
to  the  special  milk  program  for  our 
schoolchildren,  now  is  the  time  for  him 
to  speak  up — to  speak  out  and  let  hla 
opposition  be  known. 

For  some  reason  or  reasons  which  I 


am  not  able  to  explain  to  my  colleagues, 
the  administration  has  strongly  and  con- 
sistently opposed  this  program.  They 
strongly  opposed  it  through  the  confer- 
ence and  I  suspect  still  strongly  oppose 
it. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  program  oper- 
ated with  an  appropriation  of  $97,123,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  but  the  adminis- 
tration requested  only  $25  million  for 
flscsd  1974,  and  this  amoimt  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  provided  the  same  level  as  in 
1973 — $97,123,000.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  In  all  of  the  publicity  I  have 
seen  coming  from  the  administration  in 
support  of  the  reduced  program  which 
has  been  forced  on  schools  throughout 
the  country  this  fall,  the  entire  blame 
has  been  placed  on  the  Congress — point- 
ing out  that  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  has  not  been  passed  and  the  De- 
partment has  been  compelled  to  operate 
under  the  restrictive  terms  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  It  was  not  explained  to 
our  school  oflaclals  and  others  interested 
that  the  administration  requested  the 
reduced  level  of  $25  million  or  that  It  has 
been  actively  and  aggressively  opposing 
the  increased  level  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  a  case  in  which  the  admin- 
istration perhaps  told  the  truth  as  far 
as  they  went  but,  certainly,  did  not  tell 
the  whole  truth.  Really,  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  this  since  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly find  It  difficult  to  explain  the 
justification  for  taking  this  school  milk 
from  children  throughout  the  country. 
While  we  are  all  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  spending  restraint,  I.  for  one,  am 
not  ready  to  accept  the  premise  that  this 
additional  $72  million  which  will  go  di- 
rectly to  schoolchildren  In  all  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  Is  more  than 
we  can  afford.  To  me,  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  can  afford  it  but  rather 
it  Is  a  clear  case  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  do  it. 

In  any  event,  I  wish  to  point  specific 
direction  to  amendment  No.  74  and  the 
language  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee,  concluding  with  the  state- 
ment: 

The  Conferees  wish  to  nmke  certain  that 
mlUc  Is  made  available  to  all  scbcwl  children. 

That  Is  the  imanimous  position  of  the 
conferees  and  if  that  is  construed  in  some 
quarters  as  veto  bait.  Inflationary,  or  fis- 
cal irresponsibility,  then  so  be  it. 

The  other  major  item  of  Increase  Is 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, where  we  are  $40  million  over  the 
budget  estimate.  This  Is  a  most  trouble- 
some area  for,  while  we  are  substantially 
over  the  budget  estimate,  there  are  many 
who  question  whether  even  this  increased 
spending  level  Is  adequate  to  meet  the 
environmental  challenges  facing  the 
coimtry  today.  But,  here  again,  we  have 
provided  a  minimiun  level  of  spending 
consistent  with  our  desire  to  cooperate  in 
meeting  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  the  Na- 
tion. So,   we  have  these  three  major 

items: 

[In  mlUlons] 

Pood  stamps $300 

School  mUk Tt 

KPA 40 

Total    _ 417 
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TTieee  Items  represent  an  amount 
greater  than  the  net  amount  the  entire 
bill  exceeds  the  budget  estimates. 

By  way  of  further  explanation,  I  would 
point  out  that  for  title  I  programs — 
agriculture  programs — we  are  well  below 
the  budget  estimates.  For  title  n — rm-al 
development — we  are  slightly  In  excess 
of  the  estimates  and  we  are  substantially 
over  the  budget  estimates  for  titles  11  and 
IV — environmental  programs  and  con- 
simier  protection. 

So,  this  Is  the  story  in  capsule  form.  I 
hope  that  we  can  have  an  impressive 
vote  today  in  support  of  the  bill  && 
cleared  by  the  conference  committee  be- 
cause, while  it  does  not  contain  all  that 
many  of  us  would  like.  It  is  a  responsible 
bill  and  one  which  I  can  recommend  and 
endorse.  A  strong  vote  In  the  Senate 
would  give  a  clear  indication  that  we 
support  the  major  items  of  increase 
which  I  have  discussed  but  if  anyone 
here  does  not  support  these  measures,  I 
tWnk  now  is  the  time  for  him  or  them 
to  be  heard. 

While  I  feel  that  the  Senate  conferees 
did  an  excellent  Job  of  sustaining  the 
Senate  position  on  the  bill  generally, 
there  were  some  points  on  which  we  were 
compelled  to  recede  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  did  so  most  reluctantly  and  only 
after  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  we  had 
no  alternative.  One  of  these  was  amend- 
ment No.  62.  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
SON).  which  directed  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  obligate  at  least  $200  million  to  reim- 
burse those  municipalities  which  con- 
structed waste  treatment  facilities  be- 
tween 1956-66  vrithout  receiving  their 
full  Federal  share  of  construction  costs. 

This  amendment  had  broad  support  in 
the  Senate,  and  several  Senators  con- 
tacted me  in  reference  to  it  but  we  were 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  we 
simply  could  not  convince  the  House 
conferees  on  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 
I  think  my  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee  will  agree  that  we  would  be 
conferring  yet,  today,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  We  have  several  items 
In  this  bill,  school  milk  for  example, 
which  have  not  fared  well  under  the 
continuing  resolution  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  felt  it  imperative  that  the  bill 
not  be  subjected  to  fvu-ther  delay — for 
that  reason,  we  receded  on  amendment 
No.  62. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  amend- 
ment No.  50,  the  one  involving  the  neces- 
sity for  EPA  to  file  environmental  Impact 
statements.  Here,  again,  this  Involved 
lengthy  and  detailed  discussions.  It  was 
originally  brought  up  for  discussion  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  our  conference, 
and  was  passed  over  until  Wednesday 
when  we  reconvened.  In  the  interim. 
Senator  Fong,  the  sut>commlttee's  rank- 
ing member,  and  a  member  of  my  staff 
met  EPA  officials  and  discussed  this  mat- 
ter at  length  in  an  effort  to  have  all  of 
the  ammunition  possible  to  sustain  the 
Senate's  position.  At  our  Wednesday 
meeting,  all  of  the  argiunents  were  made 
most  forcibly — principally  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii — but  to  no  avail.  From 
comments  made  during  the  ofBcial  con- 
ference, and  from  some  private  conver- 


sations I  have  had  with  members  of  the 
House  committee,  It  was  apparent  that 
the  House  Members  spoke  with  one  voice 
on  this  matter  and  there  was  no  chance 
that  they  would  recede  and  accept  the 
Senate  language. 

E3>A  officials  told  us  that  the  envlnm- 
mentfil  explanations  which  they  have 
planned  to  prepare  actually  would  con- 
tain most  of  the  information  required 
by  environmental  Impact  statements  but 
they  did  not  want  to  be  bound  by  the 
requirements  of  a  formal  statement.  Tills 
argument  was  not  persuasive  with  the 
House  conferees,  however,  and  they  were 
most  adamant  in  sustaining  the  House 
ixeitlon. 

We  were  able  to  hold  the  Senate  figure 
of  $2,144,000,000  for  loans  under  the 
rural  housing  insurance  fund,  with  the 
provision  that  not  less  than  $1,200,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  subsidized  in- 
terest loans  to  low-Income  borrowers.  We 
did  have  to  compromise  the  items  for 
rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 
and  mutual  and  self-help  housing  but, 
in  each  case,  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  House  allowance  was  increased. 

While  these  items  were  not  in  con- 
ference, the  bill  does  contain  funds  for 
both  the  nu^  environmental  assistance 
program,  the  old  ACP.  and  the  grant 
program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  It  also  contains  funds  to 
implement  certain  programs  authorized 
by  the  recently  enacted  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  conference  also  adopted 
the  Senate  fimds  for  restoration  of  the 
highly  successful  water  bank  program 
which  was  curtailed  by  the  administra- 
tion earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  make  a  special  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  conferees  on  the 
riu-al  electric  and  the  rural  telephone 
programs.  While  I  fully  realize  that  dif- 
ferent people  have  different  views,  in  my 
opinion  I  feel  that  these  programs  have 
done  more  to  revitalize  and  improve 
conditions  in  rural  America  than  any 
other  program.  Diu-ing  the  36  years  of 
operations,  these  programs  have  made 
rural  America  more  efficient  and  more 
productive.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
made  life  In  rural  America  more  accepta- 
ble and  more  pleasant  to  the  American 
farmer,  his  wife  and  his  family,  but  I 
shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  merits 
of  these  programs  as  I  am  certain  that 
most  Members  of  this  body  share  my 
views. 

The  REA  provisions  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
which  survived  conference,  are  realistic 
and  responsible  ones  which  recognize  the 
needs  of  both  the  REA  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  Senate  increased  the  electric 
program  Insured  loan  levels  from  $618 
million  to  $750  million  and  the  telephone 
program  from  $140  million  to  a  max- 
imiun  of  $200  million.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  these  increased  loan  levels.  In 
addition  to  this  action,  the  conferees 
clarified  beyond  any  doubt  that  these 
loan  levels  were  for  the  insured  program 
only  and  that  the  administration  was 
expected  to  initiate  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  as  provided  by  law.  In  addition 
to  the  insured  program.  This  action.  I 
beUeve.  Is  consistent  with  the  clearly 


demonstrated  capital  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry and  rural  America. 

While  this  point  Is  not  covered  specifi- 
cally in  the  conference  report,  the  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
report  language  providing  for  notice  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  prior  to  finalizing 
any  giiaranteed  loan  commitments. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  however,  I 
wotdd  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recognize 
the  monumental  contribution  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  McClillan. 
Consistent  with  his  usual  practice,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  acted 
without  fanfare  and  \vithout  all  of  the 
publicity  that  quite  often  accompanies 
action  of  far  less  significance  than  the 
breakthrough  which  he  accomplished  in 
connection  with  the  REIA  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  might 
add  that  the  publicity  was  certainly 
available  to  him  had  he  chosen  to  take 
it  but  he  chose  otherwise,  so  few  people 
are  aware  of  the  action  he  took  or  the  re- 
sults which  he  achieved.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  I  am  aware  of  It 
and  I  think  they  should  be. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  far  too 
modest  to  clsdm  credit  for  himself  8md 
since  I  respect  his  decision  in  that  re- 
gard, I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  the 
backgroimd  involving  the  extensive  ne- 
gotiations which  were  undertaken  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  I  would,  however,  direct 
the  specific  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
page  15  of  the  conference  report,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following : 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  on  May  11.  1973,  PX.  93-33  following  a 
long  dialogue  with  the  Administration  which 
was  to  be  the  basis  for  fvmdlng  REA  pro- 
grams— from  the  Rioral  Electrlflcatlon  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  to  the  extent  of 
Its  assets — and  that  PX,.  93-32  would  be 
promptly  Implemented  by  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator. This  has  not  happened.  Under  PXi. 
93-32,  the  Adnalnlstrator  was  both  author- 
ized to  make  Insured  loans  at  S%,  and  to 
guarantee  non-Federal  loans  at  interest  rates 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and  lender. 
Insxired  electric  loans  were  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  Congressional  mandates  that  as- 
sured a  loan  program  of  not  less  than  tSlS 
mlUlon  nor  more  than  $750  million.  The 
REA's  "guarantee"  authority  was  written  to 
facUltate  and  supftort  the  ability  of  REA  bor- 
rowers to  obtain  loans  from  non-REA  lenders 
at  prevailing  market  Interest  rates  and  terms 
when  their  borrowing  needs  are  beyond  the 
fund  avaUable  for  REA  Insured  loans. 

Now,  over  four  months  after  the  passage 
of  Public  lAw  93-33.  and  nine  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  previous  programs  on 
January  1,  1973,  the  Administration  has  still 
not  Implemented  REA's  loan  "guarantee" 
program. 

To  end  this  delay,  and  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  the  REA,  an  amendment 
was  proposed  to  the  1974  Agriculture  Appro- 
priation Act  to  Implement  the  loan  guaran- 
tee program  by  preventing  the  payment  of 
certain  salaries  and  expenses  for  persons  as- 
sociated with  that  delay.  However,  the 
amendment  was  withheld  upon  receiving  as- 
surances from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend and  support  implementation  of  this 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  explicit  comments  and 
assurances,  the  Conference  wants  to  make 
clear  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  also  provided  assurance  that  Insofar 
as  OBCB  was  Involved,  ail  additional  rocul- 
blocks  to  the  ipplementation  (md  operation 
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of  these  REA  programs  would  be  removed 

Imminently. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  language 
Is  a  direct  result  of  the  determined  and 
effective  eflforts  of  Chairman  McClellan. 
The  assurances  he  sought  and  received 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  most  encoursig- 
ing  and  heartening  and  they  mean  that 
we  will  all  be  going  forward  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  to  satisfy  the  capital  needs 
of  REA  and  rural  America  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  am  very 
pleased  by  this  action.  I  think  It  Is  a 
highly  significant  breakthrough  and  I 
wanted  to  let  it  be  known  that  all  of  us 
interested  In  this  program  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  chairman  <Mr.  McClel- 
tAN)  for  his  im tiring  and  effective  efforts 
toward  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  these 
remarks  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues  who  have  as- 
sisted so  greatly  during  the  many  delib- 
erations we  have  had  on  this  bill,  partic- 
ularly during  the  conference.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Pong 
has  been  extremely  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive. The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  continues  to  be  most  help- 
ful and  cooperative  even  though  he  Is 
no  longer  the  ranking  minority  member. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  and  a  long-time  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  Senator  Young,  is 
always  available  when  he  is  needed  and 
I  can  assure  you  he  was  needed  through- 
out the  conference. 

On  the  majority  side,  we  also  had  great 
cooperation  and  assistance  from  all  but 
I  would  direct  special  attention  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMniE) , 
especially  on  the  school  milk  and  en- 
vironmental issues.  Likewise,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  our  ex 
officio  member  from  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcialture  and  Forestry,  found  time  in 
his  extremely  busy  schedule  to  attend  al- 
most all  of  the  conference.  His  deep  In- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  newly  au- 
thorized nu-al  development  progrsuns 
proved  to  be  invaluable.  I  have  already 
made  reference  to  the  contributions  of 
our  chairman  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
WnrTTEN.  As  usual,  he  and  his  committee 
did  a  very  thorough  job  as  they  consid- 
ered this  complex  bill  throughout  the 
entire  process.  Even  though  we  had  some 
75  numbered  amendments  which  con- 
sisted of  more  than  100  Senate  modifica- 
tions In  the  bill,  we  had  a  most  congenial, 
although  a  hard  fought  conference.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him,  his 
committee  and  his  fine  staff. 

In  all,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  had  a 
good  conference.  We  can  never  win  them 
sdl  but  I  think  we  made  a  good  showing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  Senator  Mc- 
Gek  and  his  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee colleagues  for  the  fine  job  they 
did  on  this  bill.  I  particularly  want  to 
laud  them  for  siistaining  the  Senate  po- 
sition with  respect  to  special  milk  pro- 
gram fimds.  I  also  want  to  personally 
thank  them  for  their  directive  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  col- 
lecting all  available  data  concerning  the 
conditions  and  problems  that  now  exist 
pertaining  to  our  Nation's  rural  trans- 
portation system.  I  further  wish  to  thank 
the  conferees  for  the  funds  provided  by 
them  concerning  wild  rice  research. 

While  I  am  generally  very  pleased  with 
the  actions  taken  by  the  conferees  con- 
cerning funds  for  our  Nation's  rural  de- 
velopment programs,  I  would  like  to  get 
a  clarification  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
relating  to  amounts  specified  in  this  bill 
for  rural  industrialization  and  rural  com- 
munity facility  loans.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  amounts  specified  in  this  bill 
for  these  purposes  are  limited  only  to  di- 
rect or  Insured  loans  or  do  they  also  ap- 
ply to  "guaranteed"  loans  made  for  these 
pxirposes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  for 
rural  industrialization,  and  rural  com- 
munity facility  loans  apply  only  to  those 
made  on  either  a  direct  or  insured  basis. 
They  do  not  apply  to  those  made  on  a 
"guaranteed"  basis.  The  conference  es- 
tablished no  limit  mi  the  amount  of 
"giiaranteed"  loans  that  could  be  made 
for  these  purposes.  The  same,  of  course, 
applies  to  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  In  fact,  the 
conferees  in  their  report  on  this  bill,  ex- 
pressed disappointment  with  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration's  failure  to 
utlUze  the  "guaranteed"  loan  authority 
they  now  have  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  for  this 
important  clarification.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
hard  in  breathing  some  life  into  our  Na- 
tion's rural  development  efforts  that  the 
"guaranteed"  loan  program  for  these 
purposes  can  proceed  unhampered  by 
ceilings  or  any  arbitrary  limitations 
whether  imposed  by  the  Congress  or  the 
executive.  To  the  extent  that  private 
capital  can  be  made  available  for  these 
important  purposes  through  the  "guar- 
anteed" loan  provisions  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,  and  the  Riutd 
Electrification  Act  of  1973,  every  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  do  sa  To 
place  any  type  of  limit  on  the  amount  of 
loans  that  can  be  made  on  this  basis 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  our  nationally  stated  rural 
development  policy  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  amendment  No.  73  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  for  this  bill  because  of 
Its  crucial  Importance  to  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  This  amendment 
appropriates  $22,110,000  to  be  spent  dur- 
ing this  year  to  provide  kitchen  equip- 
ment for  those  schools  offering  school 
lunches  for  the  first  time  and  need  help 
and  for  those  schools  which  have  been 
in  the  program  for  a  long  time  and  need 
help  In  replacing  this  womout  and  out- 
In  purchasing  refrigerators  and  stoves 
moded  equipment. 

In  Public  Law  92  433.  which  was  signed 
into  law  on  September  26,  1972,  we  in- 
structed the  Agriculture  Department 
to  siu^ey  the  Nation's  schools  as  to  their 
need  for  kitchen  equipment.  That  sur- 
vey, with  several  key  States  not  yet  re- 


porting, shows  an  amoimt  in  excess  of 
$83  million  in  equipment  needs. 

In  hearings  held  recently  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  it  was  brought  out  that  5 
million  children  in  17,700  schools  still  do 
not  have  the  option  to  participate  in  the 
school  lunch  program. 

In  partial  response  to  this  problem,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $6  million  for 
kitchen  equipment  needs  during  this 
past  simmier  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  for  1973,  which  passed  on 
June  30.  1973.  Today  we  are  appropri- 
ating another  $22,110,000  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  need  for 
these  funds  Is  overwhelming  and.  in  fact, 
these  funds  will  go  only  a  short  distance 
toward  meeting  that  need.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  commitment  to 
reaching  aU  the  needy  schoolchildren  of 
this  coimtry  with  a  nutritious  school 
lunch,  it  is  imperative  that  all  of  these 
fimds — both  the  $6  million  appropriated 
on  June  30.  1973.  and  today's  appropri- 
ation of  22.110.000 — be  fully  spent  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  \ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
reported  from  conference  would  appro- 
priate $5,000,000  "for  the  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  statements  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  on  all 
proposed  actions  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  except  where  pro- 
hibited by  law."  The  ambiguous  language 
of  this  section  requires  some  clarifica- 
tion, since  an  unwarranted  and  improper 
construction  of  it  could  call  into  ques- 
tion the  settled  relationship  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act — 
NEPA— to  the  regiilatory  activities  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency— EPA. 
Therefore.  I  woiild  first  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  whether  the  con- 
ferees Intended  for  this  language  to 
change  or  modify  existing  substantive 
law  In  any  way? 

Mr.  McQEE.  The  answer,  of  course,  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is,  "No."  As  we  all  know,  it  would 
not  be  in  order  for  the  Congress  to  leg- 
islate through  the  vehicle  of  an  appro- 
priations bill.  In  fact  when  the  House 
passed  this  bill  on  June  15  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  on  aspects  of  this  item. 
The  House  manager.  Mr.  Whitten.  struck 
that  part  of  this  provision  which  was 
legislation.  I  can  only  assume  that  the 
remainder  to  which  you  refer  was  not 
considered  legislation  in  the  other  body 
either  or  it  also  would  have  been  stricken. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  that  case,  let  me  out- 
line for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  my 
understanding  of  the  existing  law  gov- 
erning the  application  of  NEPA  to  the 
EPA.  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
whether  it  corresponds  to  the  view  of  the 
law  held  by  the  Senate  conferees  when 
they  agreed  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Under  existing  statutory  and  case  law, 
the  only  instances  wherein  the  EPA  Is 
required  to  prepare  environmental  im- 
pact statements  are  in  connection  with 
the  maMng  of  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  and  the  Issuance  of  discharge 
permits  for  new  water  pollution  sources 
under  the  Federsd  Water  Pollution  Con- 
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trol  Act.  Section  511(c)(1)  and  the  leg- 
islative history  of  that  act  clearly  state 
that  all  of  the  provisions  of  NEPA  are  to 
apply  to  those  two  specific  activities.  Ex- 
cept for  that  narrow  extension  of  NEPA's 
coverage  authorized  under  section  511 
(c)  (1),  the  Congress  has  never  wavered 
from  the  intention  expressed  in  enact- 
ing NEPA  that  the  legislative  mandates 
of  the  environmental  Improvement  agen- 
cies— now  EPA — were  not  to  be  changed 
In  any  way  by  NEPA. 

The  courts  have  enforced  this  legisla- 
tive intent  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  NEPA's  appllcatlor  to  the  EPA's  reg- 
ulatory functions.  In  several  recent 
CHean  Air  Act  decisions — including  Ap- 
palachian Power  Co.  against  EPA.  Getty 
Oil  Co.  against  Ruckelshaus.  Anaconda 
Co.  against  Ruckelshaus,  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association  against  Ruckelshaus, 
tmd  others — several  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals have  held  uniformly  that  the  law 
prohibits  the  application  of  NEPA  to  the 
EPA's  regulatory  functions. 

Mr.  McQEE.  In  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine's  knowledge  on  this  complex 
Issue,  I  would  respect  his  view  of  the  law 
on  this  question.  In  that  connection,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  language  of  the 
section  which  we  are  discussing  provides 
explicitly  that  the  funds  appropriated 
are  to  be  used  only  for  the  preparation  of 
Impact  statements  where  such  state- 
ments are  not  prohibited  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Am  I  correct,  then,  in 
my  understanding  that  the  language  of 
this  section  should  be  construed  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  the  EPA  to  prepare  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  where 
the  Agency  is  required  to  do  so  by  exist- 
ing law?  I 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.     ' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  express  to  him  my  appreciation  for 
helping  to  make  available  the  funding 
necessary  to  expedite  the  Agency's  en- 
vironmental regtilatory  and  improve- 
ment efforts  with  which  we  are  all  so 
deeply  concerned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  complete  endorsement  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  most  able  chair- 
man of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  who  is  the  Senate  manager  of 
the  pending  conference  report.  I  believe 
that  they  have  fully  and  carefully  laid 
out  the  appropriate  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  which 
calls  "for  the  preparation  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statements  as  required  by 
section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  on  all  proposed 
actions  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  except  where  prohibited  by  law." 

Without  any  intention  to  prolong  fur- 
ther the  discussion  of  this  matter,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  whether  he 
concurs  with  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that,  in  adopting 
this  section,  the  conference  committee 
did  not  intend  to  modify  existing  sub- 
stantive law  and  that  the  intention  was 
solely  to  provide  an  appropriation  of 
funds  for  EPA  to  prepare  impact  state- 
ments for  activities  which  are  now  cov- 
ered by  existing  law. 


Mr.  FONG.  Yes,  I  beUeve  it  is  clear 
that  the  conference  committee  did  not 
intend  to  modify  existing  substantive  law 
and  that  the  intention  was  solely  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  of  funds  for  EPA 
to  prepare  impact  statements  for  activi- 
ties which  are  now  covered  by  existing 
law. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  backgroxmd 
on  this  issue,  we  must  search  the  Hoxise 
debate  on  the  agricultural  environmental 
and  consumer  protection  appropriations 
bill  (H.R.  8619),  the  same  bill  on  which 
we  are  now  considering  the  conference 
report. 

As  originally  reported  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  H.R.  8619 
contained  the  following  provision : 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
as  required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  on  all  pro- 
posed actions  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  except  where  prohibited  by  law, 
along  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  eco- 
nomic. Including  the  increased  cost  to  the 
consiuner  and  the  producer,  and  the  techni- 
cal considerations  as  specified  by  section 
103(2)  (B)  of  the  same  Act.  (5,000,000. 

Points  of  order  were  raised  in  the 
House  against  this  provision  on  the 
ground  it  contained  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Specifically,  it  was,  con- 
tended that  the  language  "along  with  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  economic,  in- 
cluding the  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer,  and  the  techni- 
cal considerations  as  specified  by  section 
102(2)  (B)  of  the  same  Act"— meaning 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act — 
was  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  point  of  order  raised  noted  that  this 
language  imposed  a  duty  on  EPA  to  file 
an  additional  statement  not  presently 
required  by  law. 

The  fioor  manager  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  thereupon  moved  to  strike  the  por- 
tion I  just  quoted  and  the  House  con- 
curred. 

The  language  as  passed  by  the  House 
then  read : 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  E^vlronmentcd  Impact  Statem.ents  as 
reqiUred  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  on  all  pro- 
posed actions  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  except  where  prohibited  by  law, 
»5.000,000. 

When  H.R.  8619  came  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, we  changed  the  language  to  require 
"environmental  explanations,"  rather 
than  environmental  impact  statements 
as  stated  in  the  House  version. 

The  Senate  provision  in  H.R.  8619  read 
as  follows : 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  explanations  on  all 
proposed  actions  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  »5.000,000. 

As  we  all  know,  the  rules  of  both  the 
Houf.e  and  the  Senate  prohibit  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill.  Sometimes, 
however,  legislation  is  enacted  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  because  no  point  of  order 
was  raised  against  it.  In  this  instance,  a 
point  of  order  was  raised  against  legisla- 
tive language  in  the  environmental  im- 
pact provision  of  H.R.  8619  when  it  was 
before  the  House. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  pend- 
ing agriculture  bill  we  cannot  add  to. 


nor  subtract  from,  the  authorizing 
statutes  governing  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  House  provision  which  conferees 
adopted,  although  different  from  the 
Senate  provision,  cannot  add  to,  nor  sub- 
tract from,  existing  law  governing  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handled  H.R.  8619 
indicated  no  intention  to  legislate  in  this 
bill  when  he  moved  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage that  did  constitute  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill. 

As  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  already  prepares  impact  state- 
ments on  its  grant  activities  and  as  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1972  specifically  exempt  water 
related  regulatory  activities  from  the 
jmpact  statement  requirement  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
provision  in  the  pending  measure  (H.R. 
8619)  relates  only  to  the  other  environ- 
mentally protective  regulatory  activities 
of  EPA,  activities  for  which  a  substantial 
body  of  evidence  indicates  EPA  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  NEPA  impact  statement 
requirements. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  indicates  that 
Congress  intended  for  environmental 
regulatory  activities  to  be  exempt  from 
the  NEPA  impact  statement  require- 
ments. 

Further,  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  in  their  original  guidelines  im- 
plementing NEPA,  dated  April  23,  1971, 
provided  an  exemption  from  the  Impact 
statement  process  for  EPA's  environ- 
mentally protective  regulatory  activities. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments 
of  1972  provide  a  specific  exemption 
from  the  impact  statement  requirement 
of  NEPA  for  water  related  regulatory 
■activities. 

Several  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  have  upheld  EPA's 
position  that  the  impact  statement  pro- 
cess does  not  apply  to  its  regulatory  ac- 
tivities. 

In  view  of  the  legislative  history  of 
NEPA;  in  view  of  the  interpretations 
that  have  been  made  by  competent 
bodies  that  EPA's  regulatory  activities 
are  excluded  from  the  NEPA  impact 
statement  process;  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  appropriations  bill  cannot  alter 
the  text  of  existing  law;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  who  wrote 
the  language  that  was  in  the  House  ver- 
sion and  is  retained  in  the  conference 
version,  indicated  no  intention  to  legis- 
late in  this  provision ;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  language  in  H.R. 
8619  mandating  that  the  $5,000,000  be 
spent,  as  one  conferee  I  hold  that  EPA  is 
not  required  to  do  anything  more  or  less 
than  required  by  existing  law. 

If  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  EPA  must  file  environmental  Impact 
statements  on  its  regulatory  activities, 
this  should  be  decided  by  the  Congress 
in  separate  authorizing  legislation,  first 
considered  by  the  proper  committees, 
and  not  In  an  appropriation  bill. 

We,  in  Congress,  surely  do  not  want 
to  be  in  the  position  of  tying,  through 
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appropriations,  the  regulatory  hands  of 
the  very  agency  we  have  created  to  regu- 
late air,  water,  noise,  and  other  pollu- 
tion control  problems  in  our  country. 
EPA  has  already  given  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  its  Intentions  to  issue 
"enviromnental  explanations"  on  its 
regulatory  activities  beginning  next 
Janimry  1.  As  I  noted  earlier,  it  is  al- 
ready Issuing  environmental  Impact 
statements  on  its  grant  activities,  except 
where  not  required  by  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Amendments  of  1972. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
oonc\ir  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  the  aald 
amendment.  Insert:  9285,926,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  the  said 
amendment.  Insert:  (70.104,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  48  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows : 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
said  amendment,  insert: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may,  on  an 
insured  basis  or  otherwise,  seU  any  notes 
In  the  fund  or  sell  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial ownership  therein  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  the  private  market,  or  to 
such  other  sources  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
notes  or  of  beneficial  ownership  therein 
shaU  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  assets  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary, under  an  agreement  with  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  holds  the  debt  in- 
struments evidencing  the  loans  and  holds  or 
invests  payments  thereon  for  the  purchaser 
or  pxirchasers  of  the  notes  or  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  ,  beneficial  ownership  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  64  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  pr(^K>sed  by  the  said 
amendment,  insert: 

National  Commission  on  Water  Quality 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  Quality  authorized  by 
section  315  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1973  (86  Stat. 
816-904) ,  tlO.OOO.OOO  to  remain  avaUable 
until  J\ine  30.  1076:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  theee  funds  ahall  be  \ised  to  delay  exist- 
ing projects  heretofore  authorized. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Bisn- 
ate  numbered  69  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concvir  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  stmi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $1,140,000 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 


ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  12,  48,  64, 
and  69. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  provi^km  of 
law  which  requires  that  the  conferfcnce 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report  be 
waived,  since  the  report  is  identical  to 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  has  already  been  printed  In 
the  Rbcord  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  two  printing  errors  In 
the  printing  of  the  report.  On  page 
H8156,  the  agreed  upon  amoimt  for 
£unendment  No.  29  was  $239,051,000. 
rather  than  $314,587,000  as  shown.  On 
the  same  page,  the  agreed  upon  figure 
for  amendment  No.  61  was  $46,150,000. 
rather  than  $10,000,000  as  shown  In  the 
Recoro.  These  corrected  amounts  which 
I  have  indicated  are  the  ones  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  and  are  the  ones  con- 
tained In  the  official  report.  These  errors 
occurred  during  printing  or  tjTJesetting 
operations  and  I  did  want  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  so  there 
could  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctxisent 
that  a  tabulation  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation,  the  1974  budget  request, 
the  House,  Senate,  and  conference  com- 
mittee allowances  for  fiscal  year  1974  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1973  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1974 

[Note— AH  imounte  ire  in  the  form  of  "appropriitions"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to  date. 

fiscal  year  197j 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1974 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(<) 


New  budget  New  budget  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-).  Conferee  recommendations  compared 

(obligational)  (obligational)                                                       with— 

authority  authority _ 

recommended  recommended                                   1974  budget 

in  Senate  bill  by  conferees         1973  enacted               estimate    1974  House  bill     1974  Senate  bill 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(S) 


(9) 


(10) 


TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Departmental  management 

Office  of  the  Secretary $11,224,000  $10,933,000 

OfHce  of  the  Inspector  General...  14,519,000  14,501,000 
Transfer  from   food   stamp 

program. (4,250.000)  (4,250,000) 

Total,  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General (18,769,000)  (18,751,000) 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 6,779.000  6,666,000 

Office  of  Management  Services...  4, 147, 000  4, 147, 000 


$10, 822, 000 
14.501,000 

(4, 250, 000) 


$10.  872, 000 
14,501,000 

(4, 250. 000) 


$10,  822,  OOO 
14,  501, 000 

(4,250.000). 


-$402,000 
-18,000 


-$111,000 


-$SO,000 


(18. 751, 000) 
6,666,000 
4,147,000 


(18,751,000) 
6,666,000 
4, 147,  000 


(18,751,000) 
6,666.000 
4,147,000  . 


(-18,000). 
-113,000  . 


Total,  Departmental  Man- 
agement  


36, 669. 000 


36. 247. 000 


36,136,000 


36, 186, 000 


36, 136, 000 


-533.000 


Science  and  education  programs 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Research 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 

Special   fund  (reappropria- 

tion) 

Scientific  activities  overseas. 

Total.     Agricultural     Re- 
search Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service 

Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice  


-111.000 


-50.000 


190,  892,  600 
(15.000,000) 

2, 000,  000 
10, 000,  OOO 


170, 790. 000 
(15,000,000) 

(2, 000, 000) 

io,  000, 000 


172,790,000 
(15.000,000) 

(2.000.000) 
5.000,000 


178,946.900 
(IS.  000. 000) 

(2. 000. 000) 
10, 000. 000 


175, 938,  400 
(15,000,000). 

(2, 000. 000) 
5,000,000 


-14,954.200 


-5.148,400    -|-P,148,400 


-3, 008, 500 


-2,000,000 
-5,000,000 


-5,000,000 


-5,000,000 


202.892.600  180,790,000  177.790,000  188,946.900  180,938.400  -21,954.200  -t-14«.400        -1-3,148,400  -8,008,500 

304,899,000         336,171.000         287,171,000         342,871,000         285,925,000         -18,974,000         -50,246,000       -1,246,000       -56.946.000 

91,438,000  73.700,000  86,700,000  90.121,000  89,880,000  -1,558,000         -(-16,180,000       -(-3,180,000  -241,000 
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Agency  end  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to  date, 

fiscal  year  1973 

C) 


Budget 

estimates  o( 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 
fiscal  year  1974 

(3) 


New  budget 

(oUigationaO 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (-(-)  or  decrease  (-),  Conferee  recommendations  compsrsd 
with— 


1973  enacted 
(7) 


1974  budget 
estimate 

(8) 


1974  House  biU      1974  Senate  bM 


(9) 


(U» 


Extension  Service $194,331,000        $196,831,000       $199,573,000       $208,573,000        $204,073,000         -f$9,742,000        -(-$7.242  000        -(-$4  500  000        -S4  500.000 

National  Agricultural  Ubrary....  4,226,750  4.226,750  4,226,750  4.226,750  4, 226, 7M  ....T.!!l...._!„„l:'„„.!!!!.....„^^^  „'.r!r.™ 

Total,  Science  and  Educa- 
tion programs ■  797,787,350         791,718,750         755,460.750         834.738.650         765.043.150         -32,744,200         -^2, 675, 600       +9,582,400        -69,695,500 

Agricultural  economics 


Statistical  Reporting  Service 22,875.200  22,834,200  22,834,200  22,859,200  22,859,200 

Economic  Research  Service 115,819,000         '15,505,000         <  15,505,000         115,880,000         '15,780,000 


-16,000 
-39,000 


-(-25,000  -f  25. 000 

-K75,000  -f275,000  -100,000 


Total,    Agricultural    Eco- 
nomics          38,694.200  38.339,200  38.339.200  38,739,200  38,639,200 

Marketing  services 


-55,000 


-(-300,000  -(-300,000  -100,000 


Agricultural  Marketing  service: 

Marketing  services 

Payments    to    States    and 
possessions 


34,648,000  34,865.000  34,528.000  34,865,000  34,865,000 

2,500,000  1,600,000  1,600.000  1.600.000  1,600,000 


-(-217,000 
-900,000 


-(-337.000 


Total,  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service 37,148,000  36,465,000  36,128,000  36,465,000  36,465,000  -683,000                                      -4-337  000 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority..  2,906,000  2,906,000  3,257,000  3,257,000  3.257,000  -(-351,000  +35r666'                 

Peckers  and  Stockyards  Admin-  " 

istration. 4.062.650  4,054,650  4,054,650  4,154,650  4,054,650  -8.000                                                                     -inn  nno 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 2.055,000  1,955,000  1,955,000  1,955,000  1,955,000  -100,000  >~,uv~ 


Total,  Marketing  Service.  46.171,650  45,380,650  45,394,650  45.831,650  45,731,650  -440,000  -1-351,000  +337,000 

International  programs 


-1M,000 


Export  Marketing  Service (3,830,000)         (3,830.000)         (3,830,000)  (3,830,000)  (3.830.000) 

FofWtii  Agricultural  Service 25.971,000  25,805,000  25,805,000  26,000,000  25.805,000  -166.000  -iKTooo' 

Transfer  from  sec.  32 (3,117,000)         (3,117,000)         (3,117,000)         (3,117,000)         (3,117,000) "" 


Total,  Foreign  AgricultunI 

Service (29,088,000)       (28,922.000)       (28,922,000)       (29,117,000)       (28.922.000)  (-166,000) 

Public  Law  480 895,000,000         653.638.000         453.638.000         653.638,000         553,638.000        -341,362,000      "- 


100.000,000  +ioo.ooaooo 


(-195,000) 

-100,000,000 


Total.  Imernational    Pro- 
•rarns 920.971,000         679,443,000         479,443.000         679.638,000         579,443.000        -341.528,000        -100,000,000    +100,000,000      -100.195,000 

Commodity  programs 


Artadtural     Stabilization     and 
Conservation  Service: 

Sauries  and  expenses 169.235,000         152.000,000         169,235,000         169,235,000         169,235,000 +17,235,000 

Ire  nsf  er  f  ro  m  (>)  m  mod- 
ity  Credit  Corporation.       (78,346,000)       (82,027,000)       (78,346,000)       (78,346,000)       (78,346.000) (-3,681,000). 

Total,  salaries  and 
exp«i»e» (247,581,000)      (234,027,000)      (247,581.000)      (247.  S81. 000)      (247.581.000) (+13,554.000). 

Supr  Act  program 

Cropland   adjustment   pro- 
gram  „ 

Dairy    and    beekeeper    in- 
demnity programs 


84,500,000  89,500,000  88,500,000  88.500.000  88,500,000  +4,000,000  -1.000.000 

52,5000,00  51,900,000  51,900,000  51,900,000  5,1900,000  -600,000 

3,  500. 000 _3, 500, 000 


Total.  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Con- 
servation Service 309,735,000        293,400,000        309,635,000        309,635,000        309,635,000  -100.000        +16  23S.0OO 

Federij  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion: 

Administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses 12.000.000  12.000.000  12.000,000  12,000,000  12.000,000.. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Fund (3.654,000)         (3,632,000)         (3,632,000)         (3,632,000)         (3,632.000)  (-22,000) 


Total,  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation..        (15,654,000)       (15,632,000)       (15,632.000)       (15,632.000)       (15.632,000)  (-22,000)         

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Reimbursement  for  net  re- 
alized losses 3,267.575,000      3,457,409,000      3,301,940.000      3,301,940,000      3,301,940,000         +34,365,000        -155,469,000. 

Limitation  on  administrative 
•xpenses (39,900,000)       (41,800,000)       (39,900.000)       (39,900,000)       (39,900.000) (-1,900,000). 


Total,  Commodity  Pro- 
grams      3,589,310,000      3,762.809,000      3,623,575,000      3,623,575.000      3,623.575,000  +34,265.000        -139,234.000 


Total,  title  I,  agricultural 
programs 5,429,603,200     5,353,937,600     4,978,348,600     5,258,708,500     5,088,568,000       -341,035,200       -265,369,600    +110,219,400      -170,140,500 

TITLE  II— KURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Oepertment  of  Agriculture 

RuraQOevelopment  Service. 


Khnic 
ReMNirce  conservation  and  devei- 


RuratTdevelopment  granb   and 
technical  assistance 


opment. 


'2.661,000 

12,661.000 

•2.661,000 

•2.661,000 

•2,661,000  . 

20.000.000 

5,000.000 

20,000.000 

10.000.000 

+$10,000,000 

-$10,000,000     +$5,000,000 

-$10,000,000 

26,600,000 

8,217,000 

17,217.000 

17,217,000 

17,217,000 

-9,383,000 

+9.000.000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  t«ble. 
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AGRICULTURE— ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1973  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1974— Continued 

(Note— All  amounts  are  in  the  torm  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to  date, 

fiscal  year  1973 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1974 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
with— 


1973  enacted 
(7) 


1974  budget 
estimate 

(8) 


1974  House  bfll      1974  Senate  bill 


(9) 


(10) 


TITLE  II— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS— Continued 

Department  of  Agriculture— Con. 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion : 
Rural  electrification  and  tele- 
phone revolving  fund: 

Eleclticloans >  J488. 000, 000    « ($618,000,000)    (J618.000,  000)    ($750  000,000)    ($750,000,000)    -$488,000,000  (+$132  000  000)( +$132  000  000) 

Telephone  loans 145,000,000     « (1*0,000,000)      (140,000,000)      (200. 000, OCO)      (200,000,000)      -145,000,000      (+60,000,000)    (+60,000,000)! 


Total,  loans 

Capitalization  of  Rural  Tele- 

fihone  Bank. 
anes  and  expenses 

Total,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration 


633,000,000        (758,000,000)      (758,000,000)      (950,000,000)      (950,000,000)      -633,000,000    (+192,000,000)  (+192,000,000) 


30,000,000 
16,  720, 000 


30,000,000 
16,  720, 000 


30,000.000 
16,  720, 000 


30,000,000 
16,  720,  000 


30.000.000 

16.720,000 


679,  720, 000 


46, 720, 000 


46,  720, 000 


46,  720. 000 


46,720,000        -633,000.000 
<•  - 


Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Direct  loan  account: 

Operating  loans (350,000,000) (-350  000  000) 

Soil  conservation  loans..        (24,000,000) (24,000.000) '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Total,  direct  loan  ac- 
count       (374.000,000) (-374,000,000) 

Rural     Housing     Insurance 
Fund: 

Direct  loans (10,000,000)        (10,000,000)        (10.000,000)        (10.000.000)        (10.000.000) 

Insured  loans (2,144,000,000)  (1,133,000,000)  (1,500,000,000)  (2, 144,  r"  "—    '"  ' ' 

Reimbursement  for  in- 
terest and  other 
losses 51,461,000  89,170.000  89,170,000  89.170,000  89,170,000         +37,709,000 


000, 000)  (2, 144, 000, 000) (+1, Oil. 000, 000)(+644, 000, 000). 


Total,  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund. ■■■  (2,205,461,000)  (1,232,170,000)  (1.599,170,000)  (2.243,170,000)  (2.243.170,000)      (+37.709.000)  (+1, 011,000, 000(+644, 000. 000) 


Agricultural    Credit    Insur- 
ance Fund: 
Insured     real     estate 

loans (370,000.000)      (370,000,000)      (370,000,000)      (370,000,000)      (370,000,000) 

Insured      water      and 

waste  disposal  loans..      (300,000,000) (-300  000  000) 

Emergency  loans (350,000,000)  >  (100,000,000)   •(100,000,000)  '(100,000,000)    •(100.000,000)    (-250  000000) 

Soil  conservation  loans (24,000,000)        (24,000.000)       (24,000,000)        (24,000  000)      (+24  000  000) 

Operating  loans •(350,000,000)      (350,000.000)    •  ^ 350, 000,  000)    •(350,000.000)    (+350,000,000). 

Reimbursement  for  in- 
terest and  other 
losses 56,762.000  74.554.000  74,554,000  74.554.000  74,554,000         +17.792,000  . 


^gri 
Credit     Insurance 


Rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants 

Prior  year  unobligated 
balances 


1,076,762,000) 

918, 554, 000) 

-918, 554. 000) 

(918,554.000) 

(918,554,000)     (-158.208.000). 

92.000,000  .. 

30,000,000 
(120, 000, 000) 

30,000,000 
(120,000,000) 

30.000.000         -62.000,000 
( 1 20, 000,  000)      (+62, 000, 000) 

+30  000  000 

(58,000,000).. 

(+120, 000, 000) 

(150, 000, 000) (150, 000, 000) 

"3,'666,'6o6' 


3,  750,  000 
3,000,000 


Total,  rural  water  and 
waste    disposal 

grants , 

Rural  housing  for  domestic 

farm  labor 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing. 
Rural    Development    Insur- 
ance Fund: 
Water  and  sewer  facility 

loans '  (545,000,000) 

Industrial  develepment 

loans (200,000,000) 

Community  facility 

loans O 


(150,000,000)      (150,000,000) (-H50,000,000). 


5.000,000 
3,000,000 


15,  000,  000 
5,000,000 


(445, 000, 000)    '  (545, 000, 000) 

(100,  000, 000)       (400,  000, 000) 

(50, 000, 000)  (T) 


7,500,000 
4.000,000 


(470, 000,  000) 

(200,  000,  000) 

(50, 000. 000) 


+3,750,000 
+1,000,000 


+7,  500, 000 
+1, 000, 000 


+2,  500,  000  -7,  500,  000 

+1,000,000  -1,000,000 


(4  470,000,000)      (-75,000,000)  (+25,000,000)     (-75,000,000) 

(+200, 000, 000) (+100, 000, 000)   (-200, 000, 000) 

(+50,000.000)       (+50,000,000) (+50,000,000) 


Total,  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance 
Fund (745,000,000) 


(595,000,000)      (945,000,000)      (720,000,000)     (+720,000,000)      (-25. 000, 000)  (+ 125,  OOP,  000)  (-225,000,000) 


Payment     of     participation 

sales  insufficiencies 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer      from      loan 
accounts 


116,627,000 
(1,  500, 000) 


•  (1,  476, 000) 
112,500,000 


•  (1,  476, 000) 
112.500,000 


•  (1,476,000) 
112,500,000 


•  (1,476,000) 
112.500,000 


(+1,476.000). 
-4, 127, 000  . 


(3,500,000)         (3,500,000)  (3,500.000)  (3.500,000)        (+2,000,000). 


Total,    salaries    and 

expenses (118.127,000)       (116.000.000)       (116,000,000)       (116.000,000)       (116.000,000)        (-2.127.000). 

Total,  Farmers  Home 

Administration 323,600.000         279,224.000         314,224,000         326.224,000         317,724,000  -5,876,000 

Farm  Credit  Administration  (lim- 
itation on  administrative  ex- 
penses)   (5,545,000)        (5,810,000)  (5,810,000)  (5.810,000)  (5,810.000)  (+265,000). 


+38,500,000       +3,500.000         -8.500.000 


Independent  agencies 

Total,  Title  1 1,  rural  devel- 
opment programs 1, 032. 581. 000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


356. 822.  OOP         385, 822.  OOP         412, 822, 000         394,322,000       -638,259.000       +$37,500,000     +$8,500,000      -$18,500,000 
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Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
enKted  to  date.  authority, 

fiscal  year  1973     fiscal  year  1974 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 


(2) 


(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

auttwrity 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


1^^^.  ^''**T!  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Conferee  recommendations  compared 

(obhgational)  yyjth "^ 

authority 

recommended 
by  conferees         1973  enacted 


1974  budget 

estimate    1974  House  bill     1974  Senate  bill 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


TITU    III— ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAMS 

Independent  Agencies 

Co  uncil  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  OIHc*  of  Environmentai 
Quality 


$2,550,000 


$2,466,000    $2,466,000    $2,466,000    $2,466,000 


-»4.000 


Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Agency  and  regional  man- 

afxaent 

Research  and  devetopment.. 
Prior   year   unoWipted 
W»nces (13,000.000) 


41.960,400 
185. 223,  700 


50,800.000 
148.  700. 000 


54. 475. 000 
146,175.000 


55.  375,  000 
178.975.000 


54,  675.  000     +12.  714,  600 
157,775.000    -27,448.700 


+3,  875. 000 
+9. 075. 000 


+200,000 
+11,600,000 


-700,000 
-21,200.000 


Total,   research   and 

development 

Abatement  and  control 

Prior  year   unobligated 
tMlances 


(9.000.000)         (9,00a000)       (4-9.000,000)       (+9.000,000)    (-4.000,000). 


Total,  abatement  and 


%^:gl:J2§>  'I'^.Z.Z'  ^k1;i^^:r  <k'I;l^:r  ^15tl^^r  <;a;{^:^>  ^XV^.^'  'VAZ'  'zfAZ^ 

(5.700,000)         (1.700.000)         (3.700.000)       (+3,700,000)       (+3,700,000)    (+2.000,000)      (+2,000,000) 


K=v:^::;:-;;;;  Jai'  '"--'  '"--'  '"'ass-  "asr  jtjss-  -ijiar  -nar  -isr 

Uquidation  of  contract  -I, sou, 000, 000 

_.    .'""S."*); i-Aii-iii-      (600,000.000)      (600,000,000)      (600,000,000)      (600,000,000)    (-1-600  000  OOOi 

Scientificactivitiesovenees..  4.000,000  4.000,000  2.000.000  4.000,000  2.000,000       ^'.OM.^' 


2,000,000  ... 


Total,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency 2.377.»1.000 


-2, 000.  ooe 


National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy 1,300,000 

National  Commission  on  Water 
Quality 

Department  of  Commerce 

National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council 330.000 


Department  of  housing  and 
urban  development 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 


494,000,000         514.000,000         577.000.000         534.000,000     -1,843,301.000         +40.000,00»     +20,000.000  43,000.090 


91,000 


-1,300.000 


-91.000 


200.000      •u.soaooo 


la  000. 000 


10.000.000 


-1-9.800,000 


-4.800,000     +10.000.000 


323,000 


330.000 


-323.000 


Prior 


year  unobliiatad  bal- 
ances      (500,000,000). 


"(400,000,000)  "(400,000,000)  ''(400,000,000)    (-100,000,000)    (-(-400,000,000). 


Total,  facilities (500,000,000). 

Department  of  the  Treasury 


(400,000,000)      (400,000,000)      (400,000,000)    (-100,000,000)    (+400,000,000). 


1,188,000 


1,188,000 


1,188,000 


1,188,000         +1,188,000 


Bureau  oi  Accounb: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Advances   to    the    Environ- 
mental   Pinancing    Au- 

""""y'""" "(100,000,000)  "(100.000,000)  u  (100,000,000)  "(100,000,000)    (+100,000,000). 

Total,  Bureau  of  Accounts 


1,188,000 


188,000 


1. 188, 000 


1,188,000 


+1.188.000 


Department  of  Agriculture 


Soil  (kjnservation  Service: 

Conservation  operations 163,440,000 

River  basin  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations          11.859,000 

Watershed  planning 7,789,000 

Watershed  and  flood  preven- 
tion operations 170, 049,  5(X) 

Great  Plains  conservation 
proram 18,113,500 


153,923,000         160,000,000         168,069,000         160,000,000  -3,440,000 


12.351,000 
7,  053, 000 

84,847,000 

18,172,000 


12.351,000 
7  053,000 

134, 000, 000 

18,172,000 


12,351,000 
12, 000, 000 

134, 000, 000 

18,J72, 000 


12,  351. 000 
10, 000,  000 

134, 000, 000 

18,172,000 


Total,   Soil    Conservation 

Service 371.251,000 

Agricultural    Stabilization    and 
(k)ns«rvation  Service: 
Agricultural      Conservation 
Program  (REAP): 
Advance    authorization 


4-492.000 
+2,211.000 

-36,049,500 

+58,500 


+6. 077. 000 -8, 069, 000 

-2,'666,"666" 


+2,947,000       +2,947,000 
+49,153,000 


276,346,000         331,576.000         344.592.000         334,523.000         -36.728.000         +58,177,000       +2,947,000 


-10,069,000 


(contract  authority)...       225,500,000 160  000  000 

Liquidation  of  contract 


160,000,000         160,000,000 


-65, 500, 000       + 160, 000, 000 

w,     V^^h ('?SS22  2S2>      («5.<»0,000)        (15,000,000)        (15,000,000)        (15,000,000)    (-180  500  000) 

Water  Bank  Act  proram....  10,000.000 (u)       u  10  OOO  OOO        "lO  000  000  »«'.'«',uuu; 

Emergency        conservation  •«,  v~u,  uw 

25,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000  000 


+10,000,000    +$10,000,000 


meuures. 

Total,  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation 
Service.. 


10,000,000         -15,000,000 


Total,  title  III.  envlran- 


260,500.000  10,000,000         170.000,000         180,000,000         180,000,000         -80,500,000       +170,000,000      +10,000,000 


mental  programs 3,013.432.000        799,214,000     1,019,230,000      1,115,246,000      1,062.177,000    -1,951,255.000       +262,963,000       +42,947,000    -$53,069,000 

Vootnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS— Contlnuwl 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1973  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1974— ConHno*! 

INote— All  amounts  are  in  the  fofm  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicatad] 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

enacted  to  date, 

6scal  year  1973 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates  o( 

new  budget 

(oUigationai) 

authority, 

nscal  year  1974 

(3) 


New  budget 

(oMigational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligationai) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conferees 

(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ),  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
with— 


1973  enacted 
<7) 


1974  budget 
estimate 

(8) 


1974  House  bill      1974  Senate  bin 


(9) 


(10) 


TITLE  IV-CONSUMER 
PROGRAMS 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 


Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 


Jl,  100,500  11,200,000 


$1,200,000 


II.  140, 000 


+$39.S00 


-}60,000     +$1,140,000 


-ISO.OOO 


''^u'^^^'l^'Z:^^'^'::...       156,195.000         161,140,000         160,590.000         160.590.000         160.590.000       ^+4.395-000              -550.000. 
Product  sa/rty  transfer,.    (-11,300.000) (+11,300.000) 

(3,000.000)  (3.000.000)        (-6.M7.000)        (+3,000,000). 


Prior  year   unobligated 
balances. 


(9.547.000). 


(3,000.000 


^«'l^,^""!..*.'!l      (154,442,000)      061,140.000)     (163,590  000)      (163,590.000)      (163.590,000)       (+9,148.000)       (+2.450.000). 
Buildings  aJ^  facilities. 5.000,000 -5,000,000  . 

'^talanSs  """""'***  (3  900  000)        (5.000,000)         (5,000.000)         (5,000,000)        (+1,100.000)       (+5.000.000). 


^'''aalif'ies.'!'."*'..".^         (3.900,000)         (5.000.000)         (5.000,000)         (5,000.000)         (5,000,000)       (+1,100.000) 

Total.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (in- 
cluding prior  year 

Un^r.'!!'..-'?.''-      (158.342.000)       (166.140.000)      (168.590.000)       (168.590.000)       (168,590.000)       (+10.248.000)        (+2.250,000). 


General  Services  Administration 

Consumer  Information  Center 

Independent  Agencies 

National    Commission   on    Con- 
sumer Finance 


823,000 


635.000 


635,000 


635,000 


635.000 


-188.000 


365.000 


-365.000 


Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission..  

Transfers  from  other  agencies 


30  900.000           30,900,000           30,900.000           30.900,000         +30.900.000. 
"(13.  554. 665) V     ,(-13.554.000). 


Total.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission (13. 554.000) 


(30,900,000)       (30.900.000)       (30.900.000)       (30,900,000)      (+17,346.000). 


Federal  Trade  Commission.. 
Product  safety  transfer.. 


30,474,000           30.090,000           29,600.000           32.090.000           30.600.000  ,,+>»-SSx 

(—1,500.000) (+1,500.000). 


+510.000        +1,000.000  -1.490.000 


Total.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  


(28.974.000)       (30.090.000)       (29.600.000)       (32.090.000)       (30.600.000)       (+1.626.000)  (+5ia000)    (+1.000.000)      (-L  491000) 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service: 

Child  nutrition  programs 

Transfer  from  sec.  32... 


477. 296. 000 
(119.165,000) 


555,612,000 
(199, 631, 000) 


555,612.000 
(199.631,000) 


567, 612. 000 
(199.631.000) 


561,612.000 
(199, 631. 000) 


+84. 316. 000 
(+80,466,000). 


+6.000.000       -H6,000,000         -6.000.000 


^1?l;gr1;!!s..".''.\''i°".       (596.461.000,       (755.243,000)       (755.243,000) 
Special  milkprogram 97,123.000  25.000,000  25,000,000 


(767,  243. 000) 
97.123.000 


a61.243.000)     (+164.782.000) 
97. 123, 000 


(-1-6, 000. 000)     (+6. 000. 000)       (-6. 000, 000) 

+72.123.000      +72,123.000 

+300.000,000    +300,000.000 


Fiod  stamp  program.::;::::    2,500:000:000     2.200:000.000     2.200.000.000     2.500.000.000     2.500.000.000 

3. 074. 419. 000      2. 780, 612. 000      2. 780. 612, 000      3.164.735.000      3.158.735.000         +84.316,000        +378.123,000    +378.123.000 


Total.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service 


Total.  tiUa  IV,  consumer 
programs 3,263.376,500 


.000.000 


3.009.577.000     3.002.337,000     3,390.150.000     3,382.600,000       +119.223.500       +373.023.000    +380.263.000         -7.550.000 


RECAPITUUTIOt* 


5,353.937.600      4.978,348.600      5,258.708.500      5.088,568.000        -341.035.200        -265.369.600    +110.219,400 


Title  I— Agricultural  programs.  .  .  5. 429, 603,  200 

^Vm7^."."!.''.'.".'°I'."'?!.''.T-  1,032,581,000  356.822.000  385.822,000  412,822.000  394.522.000  -638.259,000  +37.500.000  +8,500.000 

.?J."~^"*'''"""*"'''    ""^  3  013  432  000  •799  214  000  1.019,230.000  1.115.2^,000  1.062,177,000  -1,951.255,000  +262,963,000  +42,947,000 

Titi"lv!:<Jo-ns-um-.Vpr-ogVami::::  3:263:376:  MO  3. OW:  57?: 000  j  002: 337: 000  3.390,150.000  3.382.600.000  +119.223,500  +373.023,000  +380,263,000 


-170,140,500 

-18,500,000 

-53,069,000 
-7,  550, 000 


Total  new  budget  (oblige- 


tionTautiiority.-  .::. .  12. 738. 992. 700      9. 519. 550. 600      9. 388. 737. 600    10. 176. 926, 500      9. 927. 667. 000    -2. 811. 325. 700        -M08. 118. 400    +541. 929. 400      -249.  259. 500 
'^'"l^'ASDmnriations  11  878.492  700   '9. 519. 550.600     9.225.737.600    10.016.926.500     9.767.667.000-2.110.825,700       +248.116,400+541.929,400      -249.259.500 

kSSons"":::::"''!.^^      "•(2:000:000)  '(2,000,000)     amooo)     aooo.ooo)     -2.000,000  ...^.„.^.^ 


225:500:000 ..'....:...-       160.000,000         160,000.000         160.000,000         -65,500,000       +160.000.000 


2.  Reappropriations. 

3.  Contract  authorizations. 

4.  Authorizations  to  spend  _-„  n~,  ~v, 

from  debt  receipts 533,000,000  -633.000,000  

'■  "'level.*!'.''..'!'!!'!'?.!-!'!.  (3.548,000.000)  (3.490,000.000  (3,707.000.000)  (4.893.OOO.OOO)  (4, 668, 000, 000)(+1, 120, 000, 000)(+l.  178, 000. 000)(+961. 000,000  (-225,000.000) 


I  Reflects  transfer  of  Economic  Development  Division  and  $2,261,000  to  Rural  Development 

•  Reflects  transfer  of  $2^61,000  from  Economic  Research  Service  for  acUvitiea  of  Economic 
Development  Division. 

>  Excludes  $107,000,000  of  prior  year  balances  available  in  1973. 

•  These  amounti  included  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund.       .^  ^  ,   .  .  .^  _, 

•  Department  requested  definite  limitation  on  loans;  committee  provided  indeflmte  amount. 

•  Department  requested  indefinite  limitation  on  loans;  committee  provided  definite  limiUUon. 


'  ToUl  of  $545,000,000  available  lor  water,  waste  disposal,  and  other  eommunttyfacWtlei. 

>  Indefinite  appropriation. 

•  Includes  budget  amendment  of  $13,800,000  not  considered  by  House. 

»  $100,000,000  to  bo  transferred  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  a  storm  and  conH 
Mned  tewer  demonstration  program  In  the  Great  Lakes  area 

■  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  purchase  $200,000,000  ot  the  obll|i- 
tions  of  the  Authority. 

■>  Unobligated  balance  of  $11,390,820  available  for  obligation  In  1974. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  EQUIPMENT 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  73,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  8619,  Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1974.  is  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  the  future  of  the  na- 
tional school  limch  program.  The  amend- 
ment appropriates  $22,110,000  to  be  spent 
during  fiscal  1974  to  provide  school  lunch 
equipment  for  both  those  schools  across 
the  country  that  wish  to  participate  in 
the  program  for  the  first  time  and  for 
those  who  have  been  longstanding  par- 
ticipants and  wish  to  replace  their  old 
equipment. 

The  great  need  for  these  funds  has 
been  documented  by  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  study,  private  studies,  and 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there  are 
still  5  million  children  attending  17,700 
schools  who  have  no  opportimity  to  ob- 
tain a  nutritious  noontime  meal  from  the 
school  lunch  program  because  their 
schools  do  not  serve  lunches. 

Public  Law  92-433,  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1972.  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  survey  all  the  States  to  determine  the 
amount  of  nonfood  assistance  fimds  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  congressional 
mandate  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 
That  survey,  which  still  lacks  data  from 
some  important  States,  shows  that 
schools  need  a  minimum  of  $83  million 
in  nonfood  assistance  funds  immediately 
to  operate  school  food  programs  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  intended  by 
Congress. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  this  need,  we 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $6  million  on 
June  29,  1973.  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1973 
for  schools  to  use  during  the  summer  of 
1973  to  purchase  kitchen  equipment. 
That  sum  has  just  recently  been  ap- 
portioned among  the  States.  Today  we 
are  responding  further  to  this  urgent 
need  by  appropriating  another  $22,110.- 
000  for  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  certain 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  misread  our  intention.  We  expect 
that  all  of  this  money,  both  the  $6  mil- 
lion voted  on  June  29.  1973.  and  the  $22.- 
110.000  we  are  voting  today,  will  be  fully 
spent  during  this  fiscal  year  as  a  step 
toward  fulfilling  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  every  needy  child  in  the  Nation  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  free 
school  lunch.  Any  impoundment  of  these 
funds  would  clearly  violate  that  intent 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  must  ex- 
press regret  at  the  decision  of  the  con- 
ferees to  cut  in  half,  from  $20  million 
to  $10  million,  the  Senate-passed  appro- 
priation for  implementation  of  modem 
techniques  to  remove  sulfur  from  the 
stacks  of  coal-buming  electric  generat- 
ing plants. 

I  offered  the  amendment  proposing 
this  expenditure  during  subcommittee 
markup  because  of  the  clear  and  com- 
pelling need  to  meet  our  growing  energy 
needs  in  an  environmentally  responsible 
manner.  Given  the  inability  of  domestic 
oil  resources  to  meet  our  energy  require- 
ments, and  recognizing  the  desirability 
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and  need  to  hold  Imports  of  oil  as  low  as 
possible,  we  must  turn  to  our  abundant 
coal  resources  as  a  key  element  in  meet- 
ing energy  demand. 

Indeed,  in  pursuing  this  course  of  ac- 
tion the  administration  has  adopted  the 
regrettable  posture  of  seeking  to  relax 
air  quaUty  standards,  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  constructive  approach  of  finding 
means  of  burning  coal  cleanly. 

To  those  who  say  we  must  choose  be- 
tween a  spoiled  environment  or  an  en- 
ergy shortage.  I  say  that  by  using  our 
scientific  ability  and  by  committing  suf- 
ficient Federal  resources  we  can  have 
enough  clean  energy  to  meet  our  require- 
ments. This  is  why  I  proposed  spending 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1974  in  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  remove  sul- 
fur from  the  stacks  of  plants  using  high- 
sulfur  coal  such  as  that  which  we  have 
in  my  own  State  of  Indiana.  * 

The  sum  involved  is  not  very  great,  but 
the  potential  benefit,  in  terms  of  moving 
us  closer  to  the  point  when  we  can  bum 
our  huge  coal  supplies  cleanly,  is  im- 
mense. There  are  varying  estimates  on 
how  long  known  coal  reserves  will  last, 
but  all  of  those  estimates  agree  that  we 
have  enough  coal  to  last  hundreds  of 
years. 

Given  the  combined  needs  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  the  American  people  and 
to  keep  our  air  from  undergoing  further 
degradation,  the  only  course  open  to  us 
is  to  speed  research,  development,  and 
implementation  of  modem  means  of 
controlling  sulfur  emissions  from  coal- 
fired  plants.  The  decision  of  the  conferees 
to  reduce  this  appropriation  will  post- 
pone the  day  when  that  goal  is  realized. 

Such  action  provides  an  umfortunate 
measure  of  support  for  the  irresponsible 
course  of  action  being  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Rather  than  surrendering 
the  quality  of  air  in  order  to  generate 
energy,  we  should  rise  to  the  challenge 
and  seek  enough  clean  energy  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  American  consumers 
and  Industry. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
315— CORRE(mON  OF  AN  EN- 
GROSSED BILL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 315  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Hotise  of  Repreaentattves 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  HoTise  of  Representatives.  In  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8619)  making  ap- 
propriatlona  for  Agrlculture-Envlronmentel 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  change :  In  lieu  of  the 
word  •'Community"  on  page  21.  line  23,  of  the 
House  engroesed  blU.  insert  the  word  "Com- 
modity". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 


rent   resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  315)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  9.  1973.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

8.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ouldo 
Bellanca;  and 

8.  2075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source development. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  further  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
bill  (H.R.  7645)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION  OP 
1973 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  542,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  imendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  542)  concern- 
ing the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  4,  1973  at  pp. 
33036-33038.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO   12:30  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  either  side 
for  the  recess,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12 :  06  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  12:30  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
(Mr.  crLARK). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  role. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAR      POWERS      RESOLUTION      OP 
1973 — CONFERENCE    REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  542)  concerning  the  war  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
542.  Time  for  debate  on  this  conference 
report  is  limited  to  3  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
woxild  like  first  to  say  that  the  two 
principal  Senate  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri (Mr.  Eagletonk  There  were  oth- 
ers. However,  the  principal  sponsors  took 
the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  effort  on  It. 

As  far  as  the  House  was  concerned. 
Representative  Zablocki  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  this  matter.  The  confer- 
ence committee  had  five  or  six  quite  long 
conferences  on  the  matter  and  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  staff  work. 

I  consider  that  this  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  a  genuine  compromise  between 
the  views  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
And  I  think  that  it  is  an  excellent  solu- 
tion to  the  different  views  which  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  this  effort. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  a  follow- 
on  from  the  commitments  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  some  4  years  ago, 
I  believe.  And  it  is  an  effort  to  define  the 
legitimate  constitutional  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative  branch  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  war 
powers,  which  the  Constitution  really 
delegates  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  read  all  the 
specifics.  I  will  only  call  attention  to 
parts  of  it.  The  area  in  particular  which 
aroused  the  greatest  controversy  is  con- 
tained in  section  2  (o.  I  will  read  that 
for  the  Record  : 

(c)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commaader-ln-Chlef  to  Introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostlUtles, 
or  Into  situations  wehre  Imminent  Involve- 
ment In  hostlUtles  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
the  circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pur- 
suant to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization,  or  (3)  a  na- 
tional emergency  created  by  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  Its  armed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  area  which 
caused  the  greatest  amount  of  concern 
and  difference  and  finally  a  compromise. 
The  House  did  not  undertake  to  specify 
such  specifics  especially,  except  that  they 
recognized  that  they  may  Introduce  our 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities. 

The  matter  caused  a  gi-eat  deal  of  soul- 
searching.  There  are  those  who  still  feel 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  state  this 
affirmatively  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
decisions  that  these  powers  are  still  in 
the  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

In  addition  to  that  specification,  the 
other  provision,  with  regard  to  consulta- 
tion. Is  to  me  the  most  fimdamentally 
Important  of  all.  There  are,  of  course, 
specific  regulations  or  guidelines  for 
congressional  action  In  case  that  a  con- 
tingency does  result  in  the  introduction 
of  Armed  Forces  into  hostUlties.  They  are 
all  important,  but  on  principle  these  two 
provisions  are  extremely  important. 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  press  that 
the  President  will  veto  this  legislation. 
That  report,  however,  was  made  long 
before  we  concluded  the  conference,  so 
it  puzzles  me  why  they  would  be  so  pre- 
mature in  their  Judgment  about  a  piece 
of  legislation  when  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  known  what  the  final  form  of 
It  would  be.  I  reiterate,  as  I  stated  on  the 
day  we  concluded  the  conference,  that  I 
do  hope  the  Executive  will  take  this 
seriously  and  will  reconsider  that  de- 
cision as  It  has  been  reported,  and  at 
least  study  the  matter  and  see  if  It  Is  not 


possible,  at  this  late  date  In  the  contro- 
versy between  the  legislative  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  accept  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  In  any  substantial 
way  at  all  it  encroaches  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives c  f  tne  commander  in  chief,  the 
President.  I  think  it  merely  recognizes 
some  of  his  prerogatives  that  have  been 
established  by  tradition.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion about  some  of  that  being  really  con- 
stitutional. If  you  are  a  strict  construc- 
tionist, but  in  any  case  we  have  recog- 
nized It,  and  I  would  again  urge  the 
President  to  take  a  very  good  look  at  the 
final  form  which  has  just  been  reported 
only  a  few  days  ago,  on  October  4,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  accept  it. 

Even  though  the  President  does  reject 
it,  which  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  not,  and 
I  urge  him  not  to,  I  think  the  document 
still  stands  as  a  very  important  expres- 
sion by  Congress  on  this  subject  of  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  field  of  making  war.  So,  as  I 
h'ive  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
and  th?  discussions  in  the  conference.  I 
re^Trd  it  as  a  very  important  political  in- 
strument for  the  guidance  of  future 
Presidents,  whether  or  not  the  present 
President  accept*;  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  his 
part  and  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  reject  it  and  thus  emphasize 
continuing  differences  of  views  as  to 
what  the  proper  role  of  Congress  is  in 
this  field.  So  I  very  much  hope  he  will 
accept  it,  but  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
state  that  this  was  a  vain  exercise,  even 
though  he  does  not,  because  it  will  stand 
for  the  future,  I  think,  as  a  most  respon- 
sible and  effective  statement  of  the 
delineation  of  the  lines  of  responsibility 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  staff  on  both 
sides.  I  thought  the  staff  work  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  was  excellent. 
And,  of  course,  above  all  I  commend  the 
patience  and  the  devotion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Yxjrk  iMr.  Javits)  in  bringing 
this  matter' to  fruition.  Senator  Javits* 
assistant.  Mr.  Lakeland,  gave  this  matter 
practically  his  full  time  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  brought  to  it  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,   patience,   and  industry. 

I  will  say  for  the  record  that  In  the 
beginning  there  was  a  difference  between 
my  views  on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
mentioned — that  is.  on  section  2fc)  — 
about  the  wisdom  of  specifying  these  In- 
cidents. I  was  fearful  that  in  undertak- 
ing to  specify,  we  would  enlarge  rather 
than  contain  or  restrict  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  to  engage  us  In  warfare. 

I  was  very  worried  about  that;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  filed,  which  I  rarely  do. 
minority  views  In  the  committee  report 
on  the  Senate  bill:  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  as  a  result  of  a  conscientious 
conference  and  the  willingness  of  the 
principal  sponsor.  Mr.  Javits,  to  accept 
some  modification  of  his  views,  I  believe 
we  have  the  best  possible  result.  I  person- 
ally believe,  with  all  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  Represen- 
tative Zablocki,  that  the  version  which 
we  finally  adopted  Is  superior  to  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  bill  as  originally 
passed.  This  is  one  case  in  which  I  really 
believe  the  work  of  the  conference  Is  a 
distinct  Improvement  upon  the  work  of 
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either  of  the   Houses  In   their  initial 
stages. 

There  were  only  two  members  of  the 
conference,  both  of  them  from  the  House 
of  Representativse.  who  declined  to  sign 
the  final  report.  All  the  Senate  conferees 
signed  It.  So  I  think  that  speaks  well  for 
it. 

I  hope  very  much  that  both  Houses, 
and  especially  the  Senate,  will  agree  to 
this  conference  report  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement.  I  do  not  like  to  proph- 
esy, but  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate, 
at  least,  would  be  able  to  override  a  veto 
if  the  President  should  take  that  acUon. 

I  again  say,  in  closmg,  that  I  hope  tne 
President  will  review  this  matter  most 
carefully  and  see  if  he  cannot  accept  it.  If 
he  does  that,  of  course,  he  will  give  it 
added  prestige  and  added  strength,  and 
I  believe  that  would  go  far  toward  rec- 
onciling, if  I  may  use  that  word,  the 
relations  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative,  which,  as  we  all  know,  have 
become  strained  by  differences  growing 
up  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  so 
that  we  may  pass  on  to  a  period  of  great- 
er cooperation  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  if  the  President 
can  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  bill,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes?  I  believe 
he  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  Senator  whatever  time  he  wishes 
within  the  limitation  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  speak,  and  10  minutes  will 
be  adequate  for  me. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  fine  words  of  my  chairman  as 
far  as  my  own  participation  is  concerned, 
I  return  the  compliment;  he  was  a  splen- 
did presiding  officer  in  conference.  He 
had  profound  views  of  his  own,  but  he 
subordinated  those  to  defend  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  I  believe  was  a  decisive  ftic- 
tor  in  the  result  which  was  obtained. 

I.  too.  do  not  wish  to  omit  the  tremen- 
dous credit  which  Is  due  to  the  House  con- 
ferees, to  Representative  Zablocki.  who 
was  the  principal  factor  in  bringing 
about  a  House  bill  and  a  House  agree- 
ment, and  among  his  colleagues,  es- 
pecially Representative  Fascell,  Rep- 
resentative Fraser,  Representative  Find- 
"T,  and  Representative  Broomfield, 
and  on  the  RepubUcan  side,  nor  to  omit 
giving  credit  to  the  staff.  Mr.  Lakeland 
my  own  assistant,  was  very  effective,  and 
Mr.  Tillman,  Senator  Pulbrights  as- 
sistant, who  worked  under  Carl  Marcy 
our  committee's  distinguished  chief  of 
staff;  and  on  the  House  side.  Jack  Sul- 
Uyan,  George  Berdls,  Lou  Gulick.  and 
Everett  Blerman,  who  worked  under  the 
oirection  of  Marian  Czamecki,  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Senator 
PcxBRicHT,  that  this  bill  as  it  has  now 
come  back,  as  a  measure  of  reconcUia- 
tlon,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  express- 
ing the  congressional  will  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  either  of  the  preceding  bills. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  have, 
In  my  judgment,  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectations in  synthesizing  genuinely 
strong  and  viable  war  powers  legislation 
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from  the  divergent  bills  passed  earlier  by 
the  Senate  and  House  respectively. 
Some  had  expressed  doubt  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  reconcile  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  in  conference  because  of  the 
structural  and  conceptual  differences  in 
the  two  bills.  The  pessimists,  however, 
have  been  proved  wrong  by  the  results. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  conferees 
expressed  the  view  that  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  Senate  and  House  bills  had 
been  blended  into  a  new  document  which 
stands  very  much  on  its  own  feet.  I 
share  that  view.  Throughout  the  con- 
ference, a  sense  of  historic  opportunity 
and  responsibility  pervaded.  The  con- 
ferees on  both  sides  asserted  throughout 
their  determination  to  achieve  a  success- 
ful and  affirmative  result,  even  on  those 
occasions  when  progress  appeared  to  be 
stymied.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  extraordinary  accomplishment 
of  the  conferees  is  a  reflection  of  the  na- 
tional mood  and  the  force  of  history — 
which  served  to  shape  the  work  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  conferees. 

In  essential  terms  the  conferees  were 
called  upon  to  agree  on  legislation  in- 
tended to  serve  the  historic  purpose  of 
assuring  to  the  American  people  that 
"due  process"  will  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  involving  our  Nation  in  war. 
Due  process  with  respect  to  war  is  prob- 
ably the  most  vital  concern  and  re- 
quirement to  the  American  people  today, 
especially  in  light  of  the  extreme  agony 
inflicted  upon  our  Nation  by  the  Vietnam 
war — a  war  respecting  which  "due  proc- 
ess" was  conspicuously  not  observed  in 
the  course  of  committing  our  Nation  to 
war. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  this  Is  an 
untimely  moment  to  bring  up  the  con- 
ference report  in  view  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis. 

My  view  Is  that  it  is  a  most  timely 
moment  to  bring  up  the  conference  re- 
port and  to  make  every  Member  search 
his  own  conscience  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  our  President,  too. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  on  that. 
I  cannot  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  a  measure 
passed  by  heavy  majorities  in  the  House 
and  Senate  dealmg  with  the  fundamentsil 
question  of  reassurance  to  the  American 
people  on  the  issue  of  war  or  peace, 
would  make  an  advance  decision,  before 
he  even  saw  the  text  of  the  bill,  that  h . 
will  veto  it.  I  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  a  man  of  the  stature 
to  review  this  In  light  of  the  issues  before 
the  country  and  our  historic  experience. 
I  say  that  this  is  a  timely  moment 
precisely  because  it  is  a  moment  of  dan- 
ger. It  Is  well  known  that  I  have  a  very 
deep  sympathy  for  Israel  in  her  struggle 
for  survival,  but  I  want  our  country  to 
participate  in  no  conflict.  I  do  not  want 
our  country  to  put  its  Armed  Forces  in 
any  immment  danger  of  a  conflict,  un- 
less Congress  and  the  President  concur. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  when  you  prove 
somethmg  is  in  a  moment  of  crisis  pre- 
cisely like  this.  So,  it  Is  timely— not  un- 
timely, that  we  bring  this  conference 
report  before  Congress. 

In  the  final  analysis,  thut  is  all  this 
bill  does.  It  simply  Insures  that  an  affirm- 
ative decision,  which  is  of  critical  im- 


portance, can  be  taken  onlj-  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  acting  together. 
That  does  not  mean  unanimously  but  it 
does  mean  the  necessary  majorities  in 
both  Senate  and  House. 

On  April  13,  1972  the  Senate  passed 
the  War  Powers  Act  for  the  first  time  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  16;  on  July  20,  the  Senate 
again  passed  the  War  Powers  Act  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  18.  And,  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive consideration  which  was  given  to 
the  War  Powers  Act,  most  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  provisions  and  mecha- 
nisms of  the  Senate  bill.  Moreover,  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee accompanying  S.  440,  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act,  contamed  an  extensive  explana- 
tion of  the  bill's  provisions.  Inasmuch 
as  the  conference  report  represents  a 
blend  of  the  Ssnatt  and  House  measures, 
and  consequently  differs  in  some  mate- 
rial respects  from  the  Senate  text,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  useful  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  bill  in  some- 
what greater  detail  than  is  contamed  in 
the  joint  statement  of  managers  con- 
tatoed  in  the  conference  report. 

THE  AtrrHORITY  ISStTE 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  its  delineation  of  the  emergency  au- 
thority of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  in- 
troduce U.S.  Armed  Forces  Into  hostih- 
ties  or  into  situations  where  immment 
involvement  in  hostlUtles  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances  contained 
in  section  3.  In  the  Senate  bill,  the  "au- 
thority" section  constituted  the  main 
triggermg  mechamsm  for  the  subsequent 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  "authority"  provision 
comparable  to  the  Senate's  section  3. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  mak- 
mg  the  deUneation  of  authority  the  cen- 
tral triggering  mechanism  of  the  legisla- 
tion m  deference  to  the  strong  wishes  of 
the  House  conferees.  However,  at  the  m- 
sistence  of  the  Senate  conferees  a  strong, 
clear  statement  respecting  the  authority 
issue  has  been  written  into  the  agreed- 
upon  legislation  in.  section  2(c). 

In  the  compromise  legislation,  section 
2(c)  serves  the  important  purpose  of 
stating  the  parameters  of  the  President's 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  "to  in- 
troduce U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostili- 
ties, or  mto  situations  where  immment 
involvement  In  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances."  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  an  Important  element  In  the 
legislation.  As  a  statement  of  law,  sec- 
tion 2(c)  is  important  as  a  refutation  of 
excessive  and  overblown  claims  of  au- 
thority argued  in  recent  years  by  execu- 
tive branch  lawyers  for  the  President. 
The  Senate  conferees  insisted  upon  the 
inclusion  of  the  language  of  section  2(c) 
because,  to  establish  the  parameters  of 
the  authority  of  Congress,  it  is  essential 
to  deimeate  the  parameters  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority. 

In  explaining  section  2(c)  in  the  joint 
statement  of  the  managers,  the  wording 
reads  as  foUows: 

Section  2(c)  is  a  statement  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commander-ln-(7hlef  respecting 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostUlties  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  Involvement  in  hostUlties  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  clrciunstances.  Sub- 
sequent sections  of  the  Joint  resolution  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this  sub- 
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section,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  (section  3). 

In  stating  that  subsequent  sections  of 
the  legislation  are  not  "dependent"  upon 
the  language  of  section  2(c),  it  merely 
takes  note  of  a  fact — unlike  the  Senate 
bill,  the  delineation  of  authority  in  sec- 
tion 2(c)  Is  not  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism for  the  subsequent  provisions  of  the 
bill.  There  is,  however,  a  very  direct  and 
important  relationship  between  the  dec- 
laration of  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2(c)  and  the  other  provisions  of  the 
conference  bill.  In  effect,  section  2(c)  de- 
clares the  President's  authority,  while 
the  subsequent  provisions  provide  a 
mechanism  for  carrying  into  efifect  the 
authority  of  the  Congress;  thus,  it  pro- 
vides the  setting  for  the  "due  process" 
meshing  of  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
committing  the  Nation  to  war. 

CONSTn.TATIOI« 

Section  3,  the  provisions  establishing 
a  statutory  requirement  of  advance  con- 
sultation as  well  as  continuing  consulta- 
tion with  the  Co'ngress,  is  to  be  read  as 
maximal  rather  than  minimal.  The  con- 
sultation requirement  is  not  discretion- 
ary for  the  President;  he  is  obliged  by 
law  to  consult  before  the  introduction 
of  forces  into  hostihties  and  to  continue 
consultations  so  long  as  the  troops  are 
engaged.  This  section  does  take  £u;count 
of  the  contingency  that  there  may  be  in- 
stances of  such  great  suddenness  in 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  consxilt  in  ad- 
vance. In  such  situations  the  actions  of 
the  President  would  still  be  governed  by 
the  declaration  of  authority  In  section 
2(c). 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  wliile  con- 
sultation is  a  statutorily  established  re- 
quirement in  this  legislation,  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  acquire  or  derive  any  au- 
thority respecting  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  consultation  process 
per  se — £dthough  "consultation"  may 
lead  to  a  declaration  of  war  or  the  en- 
actment of  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. In  other  words,  consultation  is  not 
a  substitute  for  specific  statutory  author- 
ization. 

Section  3  is  rather  intended  to  reestab- 
lish the  historic,  consultative  tradition 
between  the  executive  tind  the  Congress 
respecting  foreign  affairs  and  interna- 
tional security  matters,  which  has  gen- 
erally prevailed  throughout  our  Nation's 
history.  The  breakdown  in  recent  years 
of  this  consultative  tradition  has  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  strains  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress,  and  in  my 
judgment  is  an  important  contributory 
element  in  the  constitutionsd  crisis  now 
confronting  our  Nation  with  respect  to 
the  war  powers. 

SEPOBTING 

In  section  4  the  legislation  establishes 
comprehensive,  mandatory  reporting  re- 
quirements. Section  4(b)  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  Congress  to  obtain,  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  by  law,  "such  other 
information  as  the  Congress  may  re- 
quest"— over  and  above  the  extensive  in- 
formation which  must  be  provided  auto- 
matically imder  the  terms  of  section 
4(a) .  The  initial  report  required  of  the 
President  is  to  be  submitted  within  48 
hours  of  the  causal  event. 

Section  4   constitutes   the  triggering 


mechanism  for  subsequent  congression- 
al action  to  extend  or  foreshorten  the  60- 
day  period.  The  60-day  clock  begins  to 
run  from  the  time  the  report  is  due — 48 
hours  after  the  causal  event.  Any  delay 
in  the  submission  of  the  required  re- 
port would  be  an  infraction  of  the  law 
and  specifically  would  not  extend  the  60- 
day  time  period. 

CONGBESSIONAI.  ACTION 

The  termination  provisions  of  section 
5  apply  only  with  respect  to  section  4(a) 
(1)  — "the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  Into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances." Sections  4(a)(2)  and  4(a)(3), 
which  concern  sensitive  peacetime  de- 
ployments of  the  Armed  Forces,  are  not 
covered  by  the  automatic  termination 
provisions  of  section  5.  They  are  covered 
by  the  mandatory  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  4. 

Section  5(b)  is  pivotal  language.  It 
provides: 

The  President  shall  terminate  any  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to 
which  such  report  was  submitted  (or  re- 
quired to  be  submitted) ,  unless  the  Cong;ress 
(1)  has  declared  war  or  has  enacted  a  spe- 
cific authorization  for  such  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  extended  by 
law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3)  is  physlcaUy 
unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack 
upon  the  United  States. 

Section  5(b)  also  provides  that  the 
specified  60-day  period  can  be  extended 
for  up  to  an  additional  30  days  if  "the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable 
military  necessity  respecting  the  safety 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  requires  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  re- 
moval of  such  forces. 

This  tightly  drawn  language  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  a  limited 
emergency  contingency  in  which  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  might  be  trapped  or  so 
heavily  engaged  in  hot  combat  on  the 
60th  day  as  to  make  their  safe  extrica- 
tion by  the  60th  day  impossible.  No  one 
would  expect  our  forces  to  have  to  stop 
defending  themselves  on  the  60th  day 
if  the  Commander  in  Chief  had  not 
achieved  their  safe  removal  by  that  date. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  the 
criteria  are  very  specific  sind  restricted; 
they  concern  the  physical  safety  of  our 
forces  and  only  peitain  "in  the  course 
of  bringing  about  a  prompt  removal  of 
such  forces."  This  certification  provision 
may  not  be  used  to  pursue  any  other 
purpose  or  policy  objective  than  that  of 
safeguarding  the  physical  safety  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  question. 

Section  5(c)  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress can  foreshorten  the  60-day  time 
period  by  concurrent  resolution.  Use  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  device  to  fore- 
shorten the  time  period  is  restricted  to 
the  initial  60-day  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5(b).  It  would  not  apply  to  any 
extensions  to  the  60-day  period  which 
Congress  may  have  made  by  law,  or  to 
any  time  periods  established  in  prior  or 
subsequent  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  as  provided 
in  various  sections  of  the  bill.  Moreover, 
the  concmrent  resolution  procedure 
would  not  apply  to  the  30-day  period 


during  which  the  President  could  certify 
military  necessity  respecting  the  safe  re- 
moval of  forces. 

CONORXSSIONAI.  PaiOBJTT  PHOCKDUMS 

Sections  6  and  7  establish  detailed  pro- 
cedures for  congressional  consideration 
of  legislation  proposed  to  extend — or 
foreshorten — the  60-day  period.  While 
section  6  and  section  7  mandate  very  de- 
tailed procedures,  it  is  provided  that 
either  body  can  modify  the  mandated 
procedure  at  any  stage  by  yea  and  nay 
vote.  This  is  included  to  assure  full 
flexibility  to  the  Congress. 

INTXXPRrrATION 

Section  8  contains  important  defini- 
tions with  respect  to  various  sections  of 
the  bill.  It  consists  mainly  of  language 
from  the  Senate  bill.  It  defines  "specific 
statutory  authorization"  and  establishes 
that  no  treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  as  be- 
ing self-executing — that  all  treaties  re- 
quire implementing  legislation  to  qualify 
as  "specific  statutory  authorization." 
Section  8(b),  derived  directly  from  the 
Senate  bill,  makes  it  clear  that  the  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  disrupt  the 
NATO  command  structure.  In  addition, 
section  8(c),  also  taken  directly  from 
the  Senate  bill,  explicitly  brings  the  as- 
signment of  advisors  and  irregulars  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  represents  a  critical  depar- 
ture from  the  past.  That  Is  why  I  have 
called  this  legislation  an  "historic  term." 
Without  this  bill  there  has  l)een  a  fuzzy 
area.  The  only  means  left  to  the  Congress 
for  extricating  our  Nation  from  a  con- 
flict was  the  money  cutoff.  We  tried  that 
for  5  long  years  after  sentiment  coalesced 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  getting  out 
of  Vietnam.  We  got  nowhere  with  it  be- 
cause there  were  always  so  many  com- 
plications. First,  there  was  the  barrier 
of  a  Presidential  veto.  Then  such  ques- 
tions as  where  is  the  particular  money 
going  into  a  particular  war,  and  what 
about  leaving  our  men  stranded  in  the 
field  without  the  means  to  fight  a  war? 
Considerations  of  that  character  tended 
to  prevail. 

If  the  only  route  is  the  money  route, 
that  route  is  always  still  available  to  the 
Congress  whether  we  pass  this  bill  or 
not. 

The  Constitution  says  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  President's  initiating  or 
making  any  war.  A  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  period.  That  is  all.  It 
is  what  is  read  into  those  words  that  have 
caused  this  doctrine  to  be  erected  for 
over  200  years;  that  Is,  in  order  to  have 
a  man  known  as  a  "strong"  President, 
he  had  to  carry  out  a  war,  otherwise  he 
was  not  known  as  a  "strong"  President. 
That  goes  right  through  our  history. 

That  is  the  historic  thread  in  our  his- 
tory which  we  are  breaking.  We  should 
break  with  it.  It  is  high  time  that  we  did. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHT)  has  already  spoken  about  what 
is  the  principal  area  of  accommodation 
between  House  and  Senate  aside  from 
the  very  fine  additions  respecting  con- 
sultation and  reporting  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

But  the  great  point  of  difference  was 
that  the  Senate  bill  added  a  provision 
in  it  which  delineated  the  authority  of 
the  President  and  made  it  law,  that  his 
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emergency  authority  to  proceed  unilat- 
erally extended  only  to  a  national 
emergency  defined  as  an  attack  on  our 
forces,  an  attack  upon  our  territory,  or 
a  specially  defined  endangering  of  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

The  House  strongly  objected  to  sucn  a 
delineation,  so  we  took  a  different  ap- 
proach. In  Its  place  we  made  a  declara- 
tion of  what  the  Constitution  says  or 
means  as  to  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  President  as  Commander  m 
Chief  to  act  in  an  emergency.  What  is 
an  'emergency"  in  this  context?  So  we 
declared  what  we  consider  the  constitu- 
tional situation  to  be. 

Perhaps  we  may  have  to  struggle  with 
this  problem.  But  in  order  to  put  the 
President  on  notice  as  to  the  parameters 
of  his  authority,  declare  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  Presidential  powers  to  be 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  which  would  entitle 
him  to  introduce  our  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  or  situations  where  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances. 

We  have  made  the  bill  operative  upon 
what  we  called  in  the  conference  per- 
formance test — to  wit,  actually  putting 
the  troops  into  hostilities  or  imminent 
danger  of  hostilities.  That  is  what  trig- 
gers the  bill.  The  President  is  required 
to  report  to  us,  when  such  a  step  is  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  this  point  is  all  right,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  By 
declaring  what  is  the  President's  au- 
thority to  be  under  the  Constitution,  we 
have  the  right  to  determine,  when  he 
sends  in  a  report,  which  he  is  obligated 
to  do  under  three  broad  categories  set 
forth  in  section  4(a)  whether  it  is  a  re- 
port which  comes  under  the  60-day  time 
limit.  This  is  emphasized  by  section  8 
(d)  (2) ,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators,  which  states  that  nothing  In 
the  joint  resolution : 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any  au- 
thority to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  Into  situations  wherein 
Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  which  authority  he 
would  not  have  had  in  the  absence  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Those  are  the  operative  words:  "Which 
authority  he  would  not  have  had  in  the 
absence  of  this  joint  resolution." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Principally  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  point  the  Senator 
is  making.  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  an- 
other context. 

The  war  powers  bill  is  not  viewed  by 
those  who  have  studied  it  as  eui  attempt 
to  define  completely  the  constitutional 
division  of  powers  between  the  President 
and  Congress.  It  is  clear  that  it  cannot 
admit  the  President's  power  to  be  able 
continually  to  as.sert  war-making  powers 
in  excess  of  those  to  which  Members  of 
Congress  will  agree.  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  of  war  powers.  What  we 
undertake  to  do  here  is  to  cover  cases  in 
which  there  Is  disagreement  as  to  wheth- 
er the  President  has  powers,  and  cases 


in  which  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to 
those  powers.  In  either  case,  the  opera- 
tive authority  is  the  law  which  Presidents 
must  consult. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  was  one 
of  our  most  esteemed  conferees.  He  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  result. 
I  respect  that  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  delineation  of  what  we  were 
doing.  I  wish  to  add  only  this  further 
point,  which  I  was  trying  to  make. 

At  that  stage  where  the  President  does 
report,  Congiess  may  very  well  decide 
that  the  reix)rt  is  one  covered  by  section 
4(a)  (1)  of  this  particular  measure,  and 
therefore  does  trigger  the  60-day  period, 
even  though  he  may  not  think  so.  That  is 
critical  and  it  connects  the  provisions 
of  2(c)  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8(d). 

It  is  true  that  such  a  conflict  would 
have  a  political  resolution.  But  it  would 
differ  from  the  present,  in  that  the 
President  might  find  it  to  be  a  risk  In 
which  he  would  have  no  legal  authority. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  add  this  point.  I  think 
the  bill  should  be  known  as  the  Javits- 
Zablocki  bill,  and  I  want  to  pay  that 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Wisconsin  for  working  out  the 
conference  report. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conference,  I  was 
mystified  as  to  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  blend  or  meld  two  such  seem- 
ingly opposite  approaches  to  the  war 
powers  issue.  Because  of  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Javits  and  Representative 
Zablocki,  that  issue  was  resolved,  and  I 
think  we  have  before  us  a  better  bill  than 
when  we  went  into  conference.  So  I  do 
pay  my  most  respectful  tribute  to  the 
Senator  for  that  accomplishment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  very  much. 
Would  the  Senator  desire  some  further 
time  at  tliis  present  moment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  would  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
yield  to  myself  10  minutes. 

The  war  powers  resolution  represents 
a  powerful  reaflirmation  of  congressional 
responsibility  in  the  warmaking  sphere. 
It  will  surely  be  one  of  the  historic  ac- 
complishments of  this  Congress — and  a 
great  accomplishment  for  the  country  if 
this  bill  prevails  over  a  threatened  presi- 
dential veto. 

Let  me  say,  in  addition,  that  If  the 
bill  is  vetoed,  and  even  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained. I  think  the  effect  on  the  relation- 
sliip  between  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional warmaking  powers  upon  future 
Presidents  and  future  Congresses  will  be 
positive  and  helpful.  I  doubt  whether 
this  President  or  future  Presidents  will 
actually  ignore  this  expression  of  con- 
gressional sentiment  on  this  issue. 

The  purpose  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion is  not  to  alter  the  Constitution,  as 
executive  branch  oflacials  profess  to  be- 


lieve, but  to  restore  and  fulfill  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace.  The  essential  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  define — more  exactly  to 
reaffirm— the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  decide  whether  and  when  our 
country  will  go  to  war.  In  no  sense  is  this 
legislation  intended  to  encroach  upon  or 
to  detract  from  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  in- 
cluding his  authority  to  repel  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  or  its  Armed 
FHDrces. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  decla- 
rations of  war  are  obsolete  in  interna- 
tional practice,  and  that  because  they 
are,  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  is  also  obsolete.  This  argument  is 
spurious.  The  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion did  not  confer  upon  Congress  a  pow- 
er to  use  those  magical  words  "declare 
war"  and  no  others;  the  power  they  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  was  to  decide 
whether  or  not,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  United  States  would  make 
war  upon  another  sovereign  nation. 

Nor  is  the  war  power  in  the  slightest 
degree  ambiguous,  as  advocates  of  ex- 
ecutive latitude  profess  to  believe.  The 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
were  neither  hesitant  nor  vague  in  their 
conferral  of  the  war  power  upon  Con- 
gress. The  reasoning  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  is  a  matter  of  historical  record : 
Dismayed  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
British  Crown  to  drag  the  American  col- 
onies Into  unwanted  wars,  they  vested 
the  authority  to  initiate  war  in  the  legis- 
lature, transferring  that  power,  as  Jef- 
ferson put  it,  "from  those  who  are  to 
spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay."  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  Senate  bill.  Prof. 
Raoul  Berger  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
stated : 

The  power  to  wage  war.  It  may  be  cate- 
gorically asserted,  was  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  Congress,  not  the  President.  If  this 
be  so,  your  bill  merely  seeks  to  restore  the 
original  design.  It  cannot  be  unconstitu- 
tional to  go  back  to  the  Constitution. 

The  resolution  which  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  agreed  to  has  the  fol- 
lowing basic  provisions:  First,  whenever 
the  President  sends  troops  into  combat 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  or  other 
specific  authorization  of  Congress,  he 
must  notify  Congress  witliin  48  hours 
and  must  cease  the  combat  activity  or 
deployment  within  60  days  unless  Con- 
gress grants  approval  for  continuation 
by  a  majority  of  both  Chambers.  Second, 
it  also  provides  that  the  initial  60-day 
period  can  be  extended  30  more  days  if 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  in 
writing  that  "unavoidable  military  ne- 
cessity respecting  the  safety  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces"  requires  the  additional 
time.  After  that,  all  activity  must  cease 
unless  both  Houses  approve  continuation. 
Third,  if  Congress  wants  the  combat  ac- 
tivities or  deployment  stopped  before  the 
60  or  90  days  are  up,  it  can  order  the 
President  to  cease  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Such  a  resolution  does  not  require 
a  Presidential  signature  and  therefore 
cannot  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion is  properly  regarded  as  legislation 
which  should  not  have  been  necessary. 
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and  would  not  have  been  necessary,  If 
Congress  and  the  President  had  remained 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres. 

Three  decades  of  total  war,  limited  war, 
tuid  cold  war  have  propelled  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  far  along  the  road 
to  Executive  domination  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations.  This  has  been,  to 
some  degree,  the  result  of  Presidential 
usurpation.  To  some  degree  it  has  been 
the  result  of  congressional  lassitude  and 
unquestioning  support  of  Presidential 
leadership.  But  most  of  all,  it  has  been 
the  result  of  war  itself,  and  of  these  past 
three  decades  of  constant  crisis  and 
disruption. 

Mr.  President,  as  matters  now  stand, 
the  Congress  exercises  no  more  than  a 
marginal  Influence  on  decisions  as  to 
whether  the  Nation  will  be  committed  to 
war.  The  purpose  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  is  to  draw  the  Congress  back 
from  the  periphery  to  the  center  of  this 
most  crucial  area  of  decisionmaking.  To 
this  end  it  Is  neither  sufiQcient  nor  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  come  to  the  Execu- 
tive as  a  suppliant,  pleading  for  and 
relying  upon  promises  of  consultation. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  vague 
reassurances  are  readily  given  but  rarely 
Implemented.  If  Congress  is  to  recover  its 
war  power,  it  will  have  to  do  the  Job  for 
Itself — that  Is  a  certainty. 

The  view  of  the  Executive — executives, 
I  might  add,  of  both  parties — has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the 
war  in  Indochina,  which  was  pre- 
eminently a  Presidential  war.  For  a  time, 
the  controversial  and  unlamented  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  provided  at  least  a 
facade  of  constitutionality  for  the  war. 
President  Johnson  himself,  however, 
while  maintaining  that  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  a  valid  authorization,  also 
maintained  that  he  needed  no  authoriza- 
tion. He  expressed  this  view  in  a  press 
conference  on  August  18,  1967,  stating 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion had  been  to  allow  Congress  to  "be 
there  on  the  takeoff"  as  well  as  on  the 
"landing,"  although  Mr.  Johnson 
stressed  "we  did  not  think  the  resolution 
was  necessary  to  do  what  we  did  and 
what  we're  doing." 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Tonkin  resolution  was  finally  repealed  on 
January  12.  1971,  the  repealer  went  vir- 
tually unnoticed — clesu-Iy  indicating  Its 
Insignificance.  The  Nixon  administration 
did  not  even  bother  to  oppose  the  repeal 
of  the  Tonkin  resolution,  quite  obviously 
because  the  President  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  war  without  it.  The 
Nixon  administration  explained  that  it 
"has  not  relied  on  or  referred  to  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  of  Augiist  10,  1964.  as 
support  for  Its  Vietnam  policy." 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  especially  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration maintained  that  its  authority 
to  wage  war  in  Indochina  was  based  upon 
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its  obligation  to  protect  the  American 
troops  that  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  general 
thesis  of  the  Nixon  administration  was 
reiterated  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
when  he  was  asked  on  April  18,  1972,  to 
explain  on  what  authority  the  President 
had  renewed  the  heavy  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  Secretary  answered: 

It  Is  the  protection  of  the  American  per- 
sonnel. You  don't  need  any  more  authority 
than  that  .  .  .  that  la  sufflclent,  complete  and 
total. 

When  our  troops  were  finally  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam,  and  the  Tonkin 
resolution  repealed  as  well,  the  admin- 
istration then  retreated  to  new  and  even 
swampier  ground  for  the  defense  of  Its 
continuing  air  war  in  Cambodia.  Its  ex- 
planations of  American  participation  in 
that  war,  now  happily  ended,  could 
scarcely  be  dignified  as  legal  argu- 
ments— they  were  more  in  the  nature  of 
evasions  and  rationalizations. 

In  the  end,  advocates  of  unrestricted 
Presidential  war  power  are  forced  back 
upon  the  contention  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  uncertain  and  am- 
biguous about  where  they  wished  to  vest 
the  authority  to  initiate  war.  So  Secre- 
tary Rogers  contended  in  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  14,  1971.  So,  too,  the 
State  Department  memorandum  of 
April  30  commends  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  for  "leaving  considerable 
flexibility  for  the  future  play  of  political 
forces." 

The  view  of  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees,  as  embodied  in  the  conference 
report  before  us,  is  that  the  Constitution 
is  not  at  all  Imprecise  in  allocating  the 
war  powers.  We  believe  the  Constitution 
Is  quite  speciflc— as  the  framers  intend- 
ed it  to  be — in  giving  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  decide  on  going  to  war  and  in 
giving  the  President  the  authority,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  respond  to  an 
emergency  and  to  command  the  Armed 
Forces  once  a  conflict  is  underway.  In 
short,  we  believe  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  authority  to  take  the  Na- 
tion into  war,  whether  by  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  or  by  other  legislative 
means,  and  the  President  the  authority 
to  conduct  it. 

In  order  to  restore  this  classical  con- 
stitutional definition  of  authority.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  about  7  minutes, 
a  he  has  some  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  his  leadership  in 
this  important  legislation.  I  think  it  rep- 
resents one  of  the  finest  legislative  ac- 
complishments In  my  memory,  and  I  have 
been  in  this  body  for  many  years.  I  want 
to  also  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  who  has  been  the 
driving  force  in  bringing  about  what  we 
call  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  conference 
report  represents  a  sensible,  reasonable 
adjudication  or  modification  of  the  two 
bills  as  passed  by  the  respective  Houses, 


and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved  here  In  the  Senate. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  stated 
that  the  Congress  possesses  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  playing  a  meaningful 
and  vigorous  role  in  the  development  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  believe  this,  and  I  believe  that  the 
record  of  the  history  of  this  Republic 
underscores  the  fact  that  Congress  can 
and  should  play  a  very  meaningful  role 
in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security. 

Unfortimately,  power  granted  has  not 
always  meant  power  accepted.  In  fact, 
we  have  all  witnessed  the  steady  erosion 
of  congressional  power  and  prerogatives 
in  the  field  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy. 

When  any  President  takes  powers  pre- 
viously unknown  to  him— as  this  and 
other  Presidents  have  done — he  must 
take  those  powers  from  somewhere.  And 
that  somewhere  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Presidential  power  has  grown  at  the 
cost  of  diminished  accountability  and 
pubUc  scrutiny  of  executive  branch  ac- 
tivities. And  it  has  grown  at  the  cost  of 
respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  government. 

I  would  not  want  to  have  my  remarks 
interpreted  as  my  believing  In  a  weak 
Presidency.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in 
a  strong  Presidency,  one  In  which  prompt 
action  can  be  taken,  but,  above  all.  in 
which  leadership  is  exercised  not  only 
in  governmental  affairs  but  in  all  matters 
of  private  and  public  concern. 

The  Presidency  is  indeed  the  focal  cen- 
ter of  power  and  of  Interest  in  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  diminished  or  de- 
meaned in  any  way  in  terms  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities imder  our  Constitution.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  long  overdue  need  of 
examining  the  Presidency  In  light  of  the 
conditions  in  the  20th  century,  and  also 
the  conditions  that  may  very  well  pre- 
vail in  the  21st  century. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policymaking. 
Presidents  have  l)een  able  to  base  their 
actions  not  on  legislative  authority,  but 
on  Inherent  powers  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  a  imique  combination  of  events  and 
forces  has  been  responsible  for  expand- 
ing Presidential  power  in  foreign  policy- 
making. 

The  international  climate  of  cold  war, 
a  spiraling  arms  race,  and  intermittent 
regional  clashes  have  provided  Presi- 
dents with  great  latitude  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  Eind  mobilize  public  support. 

Strong  Presidential  personalities  have 
been  an  Important  factor  in  this  phe- 
nomenon, strong  willed  men  in  the  oval 
oCBce  have  added  to  the  perception  that 
only  the  President  can  act  In  foreign 
policy  matters  and  protect  the  national 
Interest. 

Finally,  the  Congress.  lacking  staff, 
expertise,  information,  and  will,  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  executive  jugger- 
naut. 

This  Congress  appropriates,  as  other 
Congresses  have,  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  executive  branch  for  additional  per- 
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sonnel,  millions  of  dollars  for  additional 
facilities,  millions  of  dollars  for  informa- 
tion retrieval  systems,  millions  of  dollars 
for  research;  and  treats  Itself  as  If  It 
were  the  International  pauper.  It  is 
ludicrous. 

I  am  not  here  to  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  exercise  of  power,  because 
we  have  permitted  that.  We  talk  about 
a  permissive  society.  Congress  Is  woefully 
giiilty  of  permissiveness  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  violates  the  spirit,  the 
language,  and  the  Intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  have  served  In  the  executive  branch, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you,  it  is  eay  to  roll  this 
body,  because  the  executive  branch  comes 
in  with  power,  comes  in  with  information, 
is  able  to  mobilize  public  opinion;  and 
this  Congress  and  other  Congresses — I 
speak  of  the  Congress  as  an  institution — 
willingly  and  gladly  supplies  resources  to 
the  executive  branch  so  it  can  exercise 
its  will.  And  when  it  comes  to  ourselves, 
we  are  afraid.  We  are  fearful  men.  We 
are  airaid  to  go  home  and  face  our  con- 
stituents. We  will  not  even  provide  a 
parking  lot.  And  yet  we  will  provide  for 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
marble  halls.  I  think  we  ought  to  exam- 
ine ourselves  as  we  examine  the  execu- 
tive branch.  "Know  thyself,"  somewhere 
It  is  written.  We  prefer  to  know  others. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  has  had  very 
serious  policy  implications.  The  most 
serious  Is  the  almost  total  abandonment 
of  a  tradition  of  self-discipline  and  re- 
strsdnt  in  the  use  of  power. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  power  to 
initiate  and  wage  war  has  shifted  to  the 
executive  branch. 

The  problem  of  "Presidential  war" — 
the  most  serious  constitutional  issue  be- 
fore us  today — Is  not  unique  to  Richard 
Nixon.  But  he  has  gone  further  than  any 
other  Chief  Executive  in  claiming  an  un- 
limited right  to  commit  American  forces 
to  combat  by  his  own  Initiative. 

The  Congress,  In  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, stands  ready  to  correct  this  grave 
constitutional  imbalance. 

We  have  developed  and  agreed  upon 
legislation  which  will  limit  a  President's 
warmaklng  authority  without  curbing 
his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Nation's  security. 

In  the  final  version  of  the  war  powers 
legislation  before  us,  the  Congress  is  say- 
ing to  the  President:  "We  have  a  right 
and  responsibility  to  share  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  awesome  decision  of 
committing  American  forces  to  combat." 

It  is  unfortunate,  even  tragic,  that  a 
veto  cloud  now  hangs  over  the  War 
Powers  Act.  If  vetoed,  all  of  the  pious 
words  about  bipartisanship  and  shared 
power  will  be  lost  in  a  Presidential  pro- 
nouncement reinforcing  the  concept  of 
imchecked  power. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  hold  over  Congress  a  con- 
stant club  of  a  veto  unless  the  President 
gets  his  way,  particularly  on  this  vital 
issue  that  is  covered  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Itself,  the  power  to 
wage  war. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  more  than  a  decade  of  war  in  Asia 


it  Is  that  a  democratic  society  cannot 
long  endure  the  stresses  and  strains  re- 
sulting from  the  unshared  moral  and  po- 
litical burden  of  sending  a  nation's  sons 
to  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted.  And  I  trust  that  none  of  us  will 
shirk  from  our  responsibility  on  this  leg- 
islation simply  because  we  have  heard  by 
the  news  grapevine  that  somehow  or 
other  the  President  may  veto  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  asked  for  this 
time  only  because  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
not  only  wholeheartedly  behind  this  leg- 
islation, but  is  also  enormously  grateful 
for  the  contribution  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  made,  and  most 
particularly  for  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs>. 

This  Is  not  the  precise  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  first  introduced. 
It  was  hammered  out  in  committee  at 
first,  and  then  in  conference  with  the 
House. 

I  think  the  final  product  Is  excellent, 
both  in  substance  and  as  a  symbol  of  the 
exercise  by  this  body  and  by  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  of  its  responsibility.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  without  a  combina- 
tion of  the  wisdom,  tenacity,  and  great 
imderstanding  possessed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  demonstrated  all 
the  way  through.  In  mentioning  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  want  also  to  men- 
tion his  counterpart  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Zablocki,  who  did  tremendous 
work  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  com- 
mittee and  In  the  conference  in  which  I 
was  privileged  to  share. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  wish  him  well  in  all  matters,  and 
particularly  wish  for  him  a  long  contin- 
uation in  the  kind  of  service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  this  instance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague.  I  can  only  affirm 
that  without  him  and  the  other  conferees 
we  would  not  be  here  in  this  posture 
today. 

I  thank  him  as  an  old  friend  and  col- 
league. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  an  hour  and  a  half  In  op- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

A  COKSllTU'llONAl.  AXTZRNATm  TO  WA>  POWIEa 

LXGISL,ATIOK nCFKOVKD   PROCXDUXXS   TOIL  IN- 

rORMATION  AKD  CONSULTATIGN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report  resolving  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver- 
sions of  the  war  powers  legislation.  I  have 
previously  Identified  for  my  colleagues 
the  many  reasons  why  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation violates  the  constitutional  al- 


lotment of  war  powers  devised  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  and  why  the  only  legal 
recourse  for  those  who  wish  to  vest  all 
the  warmaking  and  foreign  policy  powers 
with  Congress  is  to  start  the  machinery 
for  changing  the  Constitution. 

Today  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  an- 
other fundamental  reason  why  the  war 
powers  bill  should  not  be  passed.  To  put 
it  simply,  the  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conference,  that  I  think  if  the 
Senate  Is  interested  in  an  effective  bill, 
assuming  that  legislation  is  the  way  to 
approach  the  matter,  we  should  pass  one. 
This  conference  report,  Mr.  President.  I 
could  probably  actually  vote  for,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  President  even  broaaer 
powers  than  the  authors  of  the  original 
bill  thought  they  were  correcting. 

The  real  answer  to  increasing  the  role 
of  Congress  in  this  field 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Did  I  correctly  hear 
the  Senator  say  that  in  some  respects  he 
even  considered  voting  for  the  measure, 
because  this  bill  as  presently  drafted 
gives  the  President  greater  powers  to 
wage  one-man  war  than  he  haul  before? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  vote 
for  it  imder  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  conmaend  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  I  do  think  that 
from  the  conference  report,  for  example, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  President  is  no 
longer  prohibited  from  initiating  original 
actions.  He  needs  only  to  report  during 
the  first  60  days. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  language  puts 
into  the  law  language  that  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  but  only  as- 
sumed to  be  there  because  of  the  delega- 
tion of  Commander-in-Chief  powers  to 
the  President.  If  I  were  looking  for  a 
reason  to  change  my  mind,  that  would 
belt. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator completely  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  real  answer  to 
Increasing  the  role  of  Congress  in  this 
field  lies  within  the  basic  scheme  de- 
signed by  the  framers  who  intended  that 
the  two  political  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  executive  and  legislative, 
should  work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  consultation  as  much  as  possible. 
Criticism  and  restraint  Is  of  course  con- 
templated, but  the  rigid  rules  of  the  war 
powers  bill  would,  instead  of  providing 
for  this,  ciirtail  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent beyond  safety.  Rather  than  spell 
out  mechanical  limitations  on  Executive 
power  based  upon  an  assimiption  of  per- 
petual hostility  between  the  two 
branches.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
should  and  must  be  working  together  to 
develop  Improved  and  more  effective  pro- 
cedures for  mutual  information  and  con- 
sultation on  a  long  range  basis. 

Mr.  I>resident,  it  has  not  been  widely 
noted  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  a  number  of  other  officials 
from  the  Department  have  offered  time 
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after  time  to  work  out  with  Congress  a 
means  for  keeping  the  Congress  more 
informed  on  a  basis  of  greater  consulta- 
tion. Nor  has  it  been  given  any  notice 
at  all  to  my  knowledge  that  there  is  on- 
going right  now  a  great  deal  of  give  and 
take,  face-to-face  meetings  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  matters.  This  morning's  meeting 
between  the  President  and  congressional 
leaders  on  the  Middle  East  situation  is 
just  one  dimension  of  this  consultation. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  compiled  a  table 
of  the  many  formal  appearances  by  De- 
partment of  State  officials  on  Capitol 
Hill,  of  the  voluminous  number  of  direct 
correspondence  which  flows  between  the 
Department  and  Congress,  and  of  the 
even  greater  number  of  telephone  con- 
tacts which  the  Department  has  dally 
with  the  offices  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, and  I  must  say  that  the  overall 
picture  amassed  is  one  of  considerable 
and  regular  contact  between  the  two 
branches.  For  example,  there  were  more 
than  200  appearances  by  Department  of 
State  officers  on  Capitol  Hill  in  1972,  in- 
cluding 11  by  the  Secretary  himself.  At 
least  500  legislative  reports  were  pro- 
vided to  congressional  committees  and 
over  17,000  letters  were  sent  out  by  the 
Department's  officers  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  committees. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  exchanges, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  mention  that  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  of  State  meet 
every  Wednesday  when  the  Congress  is 
in  session  with  any  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  wish  to 
come  and  hear  a  briefing  and  be  able  to 
ask  questions  about  various  aspects  of 
foreign  policy.  I  am  aware  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  personally  attends  some 
of  these  Wednesday  morning  meetings 
and  I  think  they  provide  an  excellent 
means  for  a  continuing  consultation 
among  Congress  and  the  Executive  so 
that  there  can  be  a  good  mutual  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  developing 
policies.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  any 
Congressman  who  regularly  attends 
these  Wednesday  morning  meetings  ac- 
quires over  a  period  of  time  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  about  foreign 
policy  issues.  The  meeUngs  were.  I  be- 
lieve, first  organized  during  the  1960's 
when  the  same  procedure  was  offered  to 
the  Senate,  but  for  some  reason  the  idea 
was  discouraged  from  within  this  body. 
Periodic  briefings  are  also  given  to  key 
staffers  from  all  interested  congressional 
offices  and  many  Senate  offices  are  repre- 
sented at  these  meetings. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  immediately 
available  means  for  developing  closer 
consultation  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  and  not  just  in  terms  of  crisis 
situations.  Here  is  an  area  where  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  logically  be  focus- 
ing its  attention  on  improving  the 
processes  for  keeping  Congress  informed 
and  involved  as  a  participant  in  the 
shaping  and  handling  of  foreign  poUcy 
By  working  on  the  practical  channels  for 
promoting  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
between  the  branches,  I  believe  we  can 
make  the  political  process  of  accommo- 
daUon  between  the  Preisdent  and  the 
Congress  function  smoothly  the  way  our 
Constitution   was   designed   to  work.   I 
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would  urge  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
to  pursue  this  route  for  involvement  in 
foreign  policy  as  a  substitute  for  the 
rigid  and  constitutionally  troublesome 
restrictions  on  Presidential  action  which 
are  contained  in  the  war  powers  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  direct  contacts  by 
the  Department  of  State  with  Congress 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Direct  iNroRMATioNAL  Contacts  bt  Depart- 
ment OP  State  With  Members  op  Congrkss 
1972 

1  Total  appearances  by  department  officers 
on  hUI:  By  secretary.   11.  By  others.  208. 

(Representing  over  500  man-hours  of  tUne 
by  Secretary  and  senior  officers.) 

2.  Appearances  on  authorization  bUl:  By 
Secretary.  5.  By  others,  32. 

( Separated  because  representing  thorough- 
going review  of  every  aspect  of  policy.) 

3.  Legislative  reports;  Requested,  598.  Sub- 
mitted, 501. 

(The  remainder  were  pending  either  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
within  the  Department  at  year's  end.) 

4.  Congressional  correspondence:  17.016 
per  year,  1,418  per  month,  70  per  day. 

5.  Incoming  telephone  calls:  46,000  per 
year.  230  per  day  In  session. 

6.  Official  business  congressional  travel: 
361  foreign  trips  by  636  Members  of  Congress 
and  Staff. 

(Representing  first-hand  meetings  with 
U.S.  overseas  representatives  and  direct 
study  of  foreign  attitudes  and  conditions.) 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  This  is  certainly  poor  timing 
In  terms  of  considering  a  limitation  on 
the  war  powers  of  the  President  at  a  time 
when  the  Middle  East  crisis  has  devel- 
oped into  a  full-fledged  war. 

It  would  be  unwise  at  any  time  because, 
historically,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  principal  organ 
through  which  the  United  States  has 
formulated  and  implemented  foreign 
policy. 

The  President  must  be,  particularly  in 
tills  day  and  age,  relatively  unhampered 
in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy. 

Military  force,  Mr.  President,  is  a  tool 
of  diplomacy.  The  President  must  be 
allowed  some  flexibility  in  utilizing  that 
tool. 

The  case  Is  well  made  by  Justice  Suth- 
erland in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Curtiss  Wright  Corporation.  299  U.S.  304, 
where  he  said : 

Not  only,  as  we  have  shown.  Is  the  federal 
power  over  external  affairs  In  origin  and  es- 
sential character  different  from  that  over 
Internal  affairs,  but  participation  In  the 
exercise  of  the  power  Is  significantly  Uinlted. 
In  this  vast  external  realm,  with  Its  Impor- 
tant, complicated,  delicate  and  manifold 
problems,  the  President  alone  has  the  power 
to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  Senate;  but  he  alone  negotl- 
ates.  Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the  Senate 
cannot  intrude;  and  Congress  itaelf  is  power- 
less to  Invade  it.  As  MarshaU  said  in  his 
great  argument  of  March  7,  1800,  In  the 
Hoiose  of  Representatives,  "The  President  Is 
the  sole  organ  of  the  nation  In  Its  external 
relations,  and  Its  sole  representative  with 
foreign  nations." 

•  •  •  •  » 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  if,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  International  relations,  em- 
barrassment— ^perhaps  serious  embarrass- 
ment— Is  to  be  avoided  and  success  for  our 
alms  achieved,  congressional  legislation 
which  Is  to  be  made  effective  through  nego- 
tiation and  inquiry  within  the  international 
field  must  often  accord  to  the  President  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from  statu- 
tory restriction  which  would  not  be  admis- 
sible were  domestic  affairs  alone  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  are  as  vital 
and  as  valid  today  as  they  were  when 
Justice  Sutherland  uttered  them  in  1936. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  defeat  the 
conference  report  on  the  war  powers  bill. 
Such  a  serious  proscription  on  the  powers 
of  the  President,  at  this  time  in  partic- 
ular, is  unwise,  but  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  a  confrontation  with  an- 
other great  superpower,  it  would  be  po- 
tentially disastrous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BEl>rrSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  yielding  me  the  floor 
so  that  I  might  make  a  few  remarks  on 
what  Is  certainly  an  historical  moment- 
Senate  consideration  of  a  war  powers 
conference  report. 

In  essence,  what  this  legislation  does 
is  to  clarify  the  parameters  within  which 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  Is  formulated 
and  implemented.  AU  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber— indeed  the  entire  country — are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  erosion  of  the  balance 
of  powers  within  our  Government  and  it 
is  not  just  the  fault  of  the  executive. 
Congress  is  also  at  least  partially  to 
blame  for  we  have  stood  silently  by  and 
failed  to  assume  our  constitutional  obli- 
gations. We  must  reverse  this  trend:  we 
must  work  to  restore  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  Congress  In  the  foreign  policy- 
making process  and  we  must  reaffirm  the 
balance  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches.  The  war  powers  bill 
is  a  major  step  toward  achieving  those 
goals. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  It  Is  a  bill  that 
allows  the  President  needed  flexibility  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  nuclear  age. 
In  this  day  of  instant  communication 
and  nuclear  capability,  it  is  essential 
that  the  President  have  the  powers  to  act 
In  an  emergency,  to  respond  to  a  sur- 
prise attack  and  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  in  an  emergency 
situation.  This  is  a  burdensome  respon- 
sibility, the  responsibility  of  war  and 
peace  which  we  as  world  leaders  are 
forced  to  assume.  The  decision  to  com- 
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mit  our  Nation  to  war  is  too  awesome 
for  one  man  to  assume  unto  himself.  It  is 
too  much  responsibility  and  too  much 
power  for  one  man.  This  is  why  we  have 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers 
as  the  bedrock  of  our  Constitution  and 
our  system  of  government. 

This  bill  does  not  challenge  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 
nor  his  constitutional  right  to  conduct 
a  war  in  the  way  he  sees  fit.  It  does 
not  tie  the  President's  hands  for  we 
realize  that  there  are  circumstances  im- 
der  which  a  President  may  have  to  com- 
mit American  troops  without  explicit 
congressional  approval. 

But  the  Congress  would  be  negligent 
of  its  own  constitutional  responsibilities 
if  it  relegated  to  one  man  the  decision 
to  send  our  sons  to  war.  We  are  striving 
ir  this  bill  to  repair  the  erosion  of  power 
and  to  strengthen  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress,  to  restore  the  balance  of 
powers  within  the  Government  and  to 
revive  respect  for  the  institution  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  trying  to  create  a  new 
balance  of  trust. 

There  can  be  and  tliere  will  be  dis- 
agreement between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  but  there  should  not 
be  and  must  not  be  distrust.  We  have 
to  insure  that  responsibility  for  future 
foreign  policy  decisions  be  shared.  Dem- 
ocratic government,  after  all,  "derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  The  momentous  decisions  of 
war  and  peace  must  be  made  by  the  peo- 
ple through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. And  we  must  show  that  the  Con- 
gress is  directly  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  electorate:  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions in  the  formulation  of  policy;  that 
we  will  not  leave  vital  decisionmaking 
solely  to  the  executive  branch  by  default. 

This  bill  assumes  that  the  national  in- 
terest is  best  defined  when  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  the  Congress  reach  «m 
imderstanding  as  to  what  the  national 
interest  is.  National  decisions  must  be 
shared  decisions.  The  responsibility  of 
Congress  In  committing  our  country  to 
war  has  become  a  major  focus  of  at- 
tention. The  American  public  wUl  not 
support  another  undeclared  war  pros- 
ecuted without  widespread  public  sup- 
port. 

We  In  Congress  have  to  assume  the 
burden  of  responsibility  by  squarely  fac- 
ing the  difficult  questions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  can  no  longer  afford  tc  avoid 
making  difficult  decisions.  The  demo- 
cratic process  is  at  stake  and  with  It  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
the  very  Institutions  of  government.  The 
war  powers  bill  is  a  long  overdue  step 
toward  strengthening  that  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  in  the  making  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  S.  440. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  who  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  congratulate  him  on  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Texas  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
original  war  powers  bills  which  was  tre- 
mendously helpful  and  very  construc- 
tive in  this  whole  effort  we  have  been 
making  here,  and  I  want  to  pay  my  trib- 
ute to  him. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much.  After  all,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  played  the 
major  role  in  this  piece  of  legislation  and 
we  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

We  in  Congress  must  face  up  to  our 
responsibility  in  the  foreign  policy  role. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  avoid  difficult 
decisions.  We  have  to — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — "belly  up"  to  our  responsi- 
bilities and  bite  the  bullet  on  these  deci- 
sions instead  of  waflOing  in  our  position, 
because  the  democratic  process  is  at  stake 
and  with  it  the  Government  of  the 
American  people  and  our  institutions  of 
government. 

This  bill  is  a  long  overdue  step  toward 
strengthening  that  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  in  the  making  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Once  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  James 
Murphy  and  Brian  Atwood  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  deliberations 
on  the  instant  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  conference  report  on  the 
War  Powers  Act.  My  opposition  to  this 
compromise  bill  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult choices  I  have  had  to  make  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  For  3  years,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  stood  to- 
gether in  advocating  legislation  which 
would  delineate  the  respective  war- 
making  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President.  I  profoimdly  regret  that  to- 
day, when  Congress  seems  so  close  to 
achieving  that  goal,  I  must  reluctantly 
dissent. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  the 
war  powers  bills  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  were  not  generally  compatible. 
They  marched  down  separate  and  dis- 
tinct roads,  almost  irreconcilable  roads. 
Although  both  bUls  embraced  the  auto- 
matic cutoff  mechanism — In  the  Senate 
bill  it  was  a  30-day  period  and  in  the 
House  bill  it  was  a  120-day  period — they 
represented  two  separate  approaches  to 
an  extremely  complex  problem.  There- 
fore, I  recognize  the  extreme  difficulty 
that  confronted  the  conferees  In  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  compromise  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  difficult  Issue 
to  resolve  in  conference  was  that  of  ex- 
pressing the  President's  emergency 
powers  In  explicit  legislative  language. 
The  Senate  bill,  S.  440,  carefully  enum- 
erated and  described  the  circumstances 
wherein  the  President  could  commit 
forces  in  an  emergency  without  specific 
congresslonsd  approval.  It  mentioned 
three  very  specific  emergency  situations: 
first,  an  attack  on  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, an  attack  on  American  forces  legally 
deployed  abroad:  and  third,  the  rescue 
of  American  nationals  traveling  abroad 


on  business,  and  so  forth.  They  were  the 
three  emergency  situations  in  which  the 
President  was  given  limited  imilateral 
authority  for  a  30-day  period.  That  was 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  required  the  President  to  consult 
and  to  report  when  U.S.  Forces  were 
committed.  In  essence,  the  House  bUl 
that  went  into  conference  said  this:  Be- 
fore you  send  the  forces  abroad,  call  up 
Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Speaker  Albert,  and  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  say,  "Gentleman,  the 
boys  are  going."  That  Is  consultation 
under  the  House  bill. 

Today,  we  have  the  compromise.  The 
compromise  bill  attempts  to  conjoin  these 
divergent  approaches  in  section  2(c) ,  un- 
der a  section  entitled  "Purpose  and  Pol- 
icy." I  will  read  section  2(c)  of  "Purpose 
and  Policy" : 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  Introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities,  or  Into 
situations  where  Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, are  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
(1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  Its 
armed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  bad  lan- 
guage. It  very  significantly,  and  I  think 
grievously,  omits  the  rescue  of  American 
nationals,  which  has  been  upheld  in  court 
decisions  as  a  constitutional  prerogative 
of  the  President.  So  that  goes  out  the 
window.  But,  aside  from  that,  it  is  nice 
language — but  it  means  nothing.  It  is  in 
the  "Purpose  and  Policy"  section  of  this 
bill.  It  is  in  essence  no  more  binding  than 
a  "whereas"  clause  In  a  Kiwanis  Club 
resolution. 

So  the  words  in  section  2(c)  do  not 
mean  a  thing.  To  use  one  of  the  favorite 
words  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
they  are  precatory  words ;  they  are  mean- 
ingless. In  effect,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  440,  have  been  placed  in 
the  "whereas"  section — the  pious  pro- 
nouncement of  nothing. 

Then  we  get  down  to  the  "reporting" 
and  "consultation"  sections  of  the  con- 
ference report.  That  gets  down  to  where 
the  bill  might  have  some  binding  effect. 
They  are  the  operative  sections  of  the 
bill— consultation  and  reporting.  These 
are  the  sections  that  become  law. 

Section  2(c) ,  I  emphasize,  is  zero,  and 
I  will  explain  further  why  it  is  zero. 

Section  3  is  consultation;  that  was  in 
the  original  Zablockl  bill.  That  Is  the  bill 
In  which  the  President  calls  up  Messrs. 
Mansfield,  Hugh  Scott,  Albert,  and 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  tells  them  the  boys 
are  going. 

Under  section  4,  the  reporting  section, 
he  oan  keep  the  forces  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  90  days  without  Congress  do- 
ing a  thing  about  it. 

The  most  interesting  statement  I  have 
heard  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
came  from  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  In 
his  speech  In  opposition  to  this  confer- 
ence report.  He  said  that  for  a  moment 
he  almost  thought  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  because  it  gives  the  Presi- 
dent even  more  authority  than  he  now 
has.  Tliere  could  not  be  two  people  who 
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disagree  more  on  the  warmaking  process, 
vls-a-vls  the  President  and  Congress, 
than  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  my- 
self. We  view  it  from  almost  polarized 
positions.  We  agree  with  our  votes  here 
today,  but  for  dissimilar  reasons.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  it  gave  the  President 
more  unilateral  warmaking  power,  and 
that  is  why  he  was  almost  going  to  sup- 
port it,  but  he  did  not  quite  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  open-ended, 
blank  check  for  90  days  of  warmaking, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  That,  frankly  and 
jsadly,  is  what  the  conferees  Intended. 

When  I  first  read  the  language,  I 
thought  it  was  an  oversight  or  perhaps 
it  was  Improvident  draftsmanship  in  the 
legislative  process;  but  when  I  read  the 
conference  report,  it  became  clear  that 
that  is  exactly  what  they  intended. 

On  page  8  the  report  makes  reference 
to  section  2(c) .  That  is  the  section  I  read 
earlier,  which  has  those  nice,  pioiis,  non- 
operative  words.  This  is  what  the  con- 
ferees said  about  section  2(c) : 

Section  2(c)  is  a  statement  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commander-in-Chief  respecting 
the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
I^>^ce8  Into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities 
is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances. 

This  is  the  key  sentence  and  it  refers 
to  those  sections  in  the  bill  that  do  have 
the  force  of  law : 

Subsequent  sections  of  the  Joint  resolution 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
subsection,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

If  I  were  arguing  a  case  to  a  jury  of 
12  good  men  I  would  probably  rest  my 
case  on  that  one  sentence.  I  would  rest 
it  very  sadly:  because,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  3  years  have  gone  into  this  bill 
3  devoted  years  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  others,  who  have 
tried  to  fashion  some  legislative  fabric  by 
which  we  could  delineate  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  which  is  ours — the 
prerogative  to  declare  war.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  power  men  can  have.  Hamilton 
and  Madison  said  that  Congress  Is  to 
have  that  power.  Only  the  legislative 
branch  can  decide  when  American  forces 
are  to  be  committed  to  war. 

That  was  the  thrust  of  the  Senate  bill. 
It  said  very  clearly:  "Mr.  President,  im- 
der  the  Constitution,  you  cannot  com- 
mit forces  to  war  unless  you  come  to  us 
first,  except  for  three  circumstances."  We 
spell  out  those  three  circumstances  in 
the  operative  sections  of  the  statute:  An 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  an  at- 
tack on  troops  legally  deployed  abroad, 
and  the  rescue  of  American  nationals  Im- 
periled abroad.  We  circumscribed  those 
three  circumstances  as  narrowly  as  we 
could,  and  even  with  respect  to  those  the 
President  had  to  come  to  us  In  30  days  or 
else  those  expeditions  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. That  Is  not  the  blU  before  us 
today. 

That  Is  where  we  find  ourselves  today, 
faced  with  the  biU  that  came  from  con- 
ference. 

This  legislation  was  motivated  by  the 
most  tragic  mistake  our  Nation  has 
made — the  Indochina  war.  More  speclfl- 
caJly,  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  In  1970 
demonstrated  In  real-life  terms  the  ex- 


tent to  which  the  President  had  usurped 
the  war  powers  which  the  Constitution 
confers  on  Congress.  We  were,  in  short, 
confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  The  at- 
tempts by  Congress  to  stop  that  mili- 
tary Initiative  after  the  fact  figuratively 
tore  this  Nation  apart. 

Today    the    President    continues    to 
claim  the  inherent  power  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  to  hostilities  whenever  he  deems 
it   to  be   in   the  national  interest.  The 
most  recent  manifestation  of  this  atti- 
tude    was     the    President's    continued 
bombing  of  Cambodia  after  all  Ameri- 
can forces  had  left  Indochina  last  spring. 
Having    claimed     inherent    powers    as 
Commander    in    Chief    to    protect    our 
forces  during  the  process  of  withdrawal, 
the  administration  was  forced  to  find  a 
new  legal  justification  for  military  ac- 
tion after  those  forces  departed  Indo- 
china under  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement.  In  the  absence  of  any 
congressional  action  to  define  the  limits 
of  Presidential  powers  in  this  area,  it 
was  a  relatively  easy  task  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  point  to  article  n  of  the 
Constitution  and  state  that  the  powers 
of  the  Chief  Executive  were  "adequate" 
to  allow  him  to  make  the  unilateral  de- 
cision to  use  military  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  Paris  Agreement. 
For   3   years   the   Senator   from   New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  have  attempted  to  clarify  the  respec- 
tive warmaking  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  President  within  the  broad  "twilight 
zone"    left    by    the   Pounding    Fathers. 
That  area  of  largely  undefined  authority 
has  become  almost  totally  occupied  by 
Presidential     initiative.     Our     original 
motivation  was  to  make  the  President 
come  to  Congress  before  he  committed 
American  Forces  in  other  than  emer- 
gency situations.  This  principle  wm  ex- 
pressed   most    eloquently    by    Senator 
Javits   In   testimony   before   the   House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

The  obvious  course  for  Congress  Is  to 
devise  ways  to  bring  to  bear  Its  extensive, 
policy-making  powers  respecting  war  at  the 
outset,  so  that  It  Is  not  left  to  fumble  later 
Jn  an  after-the-fact  attempt  to  xiae  Its 
appropriations  power.  This  Is  what  the  War 
Powers  Act  seeks  to  do. 

But  today  we  are  presented  with  a  bill 
that  departs  from  that  central  principle 
which  has  heretofore  guided  Senate 
action  on  war  powers  legislation.  The 
compromise  bill  represents  a  near-total 
abrogation  of  the  Senate  position  on  war 
powers. 

The  bill  In  Its  present  form,  therefore, 
is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  It  falls  to 
address  directly  the  question  of  just  what 
authority  the  President  has  to  engage 
our  forces  In  hostilities  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  It  Is  of  question- 
able constitutionality  In  that  it  creates  a 
60-to-90-day  period  of  Presldentlally 
declared  war.  In  derogation  of  the  war 
powers  conferred  by  the  foimders  on 
Congress.  And  It  creates  a  legal  base  for 
the  continuing  claims  of  virtually  un- 
trammeled  Presidential  authority  to  take 
the  Nation  to  war  without  a  prior  con- 
gressional declaration^ 

While  the  policy  Bj0tmeai  In  section 
2(c)  of  this  bill— the  policy  statement- 
does  represent  a  "sense  of  Congress" 


interpretation  of  the  President's  powers, 
it  does  not  provide  an  answer  to  the 
current  impasse  between  Congress  and 
the  President.  In  fact,  its  practical  effect 
would  be  to  enshrine,  to  make  permanent 
by  statute,  the  President's  current  misuse 
of  power  through  a  procedure  which 
seeks  only  to  limit  that  misuse  rather 
than  to  prohibit  it  altogether. 

This  point  raises  the  practical  dilemma 
with  which  I  have  been  faced.  It  is  true 
that  if  this  legislation  passes  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Congress  will  have  a  more  effi- 
cient mechanism  for  terminating  Presl- 
dentlally Initiated  American  participa- 
tion in  hostilities  after  they  have  begim. 
Assuming  that  all  provisions  of  the  "con- 
gressional action"  section  of  this  bill  are 
constitutional— that  is  a  bold  assump- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  but  let  us  assume 
that — Congress  could  stop  the  President 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  rather  than 
having  to  use  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
being  forced  to  muster  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  override  a  Persldential  veto. 
But  the  legal  effect  of  this  approach  is  to 
delegate  congressional  decisionmaking 
power  for  a  period  of  from  60  to  90  days. 

In  practical  terms,  we  must  recognize 
the  incredible  powers  of  persuasion  the 
President  has  at  his  command  at  all 
times,  and  especially  during  periods  of 
cri.sls.  The  Senate  bill  dealt  with  this 
political  reality  by  establishing  clear 
signposts  of  authority— signposts  which 
could  be  readily  understood  by  the 
American   people. 

But  this  bill  avoids  the  difficult  task 
of  establishing  signposts  by  rendering 
even  the  limited  definition  of  Presiden- 
tial emergency  authority  contained  in 
section  2(c)  legally  meaningless.  The 
House  bill— the  original  Zablockl  bill- 
completely  avoided  any  definition  of 
such  Presidential  authority,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  conference  report  rep- 
resents a  victory— a  complete,  total,  un- 
varnished victory — for  that  approach  to 
war  powers  legislation.  Prof.  Alexander 
Blckel  of  Yale  University  Law  School,  a 
widely  recognized  authority  in  this  area 
of  constitutional  law,  was  extremely  crit- 
ical of  this  approach  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

If  you  don't  have  anything  prefacing  a 
reporttag  section  that  says.  "Here,  this  Is 
our  view  of  where  your  authority  ends  and 
where  ours  begins."  you  necessarily  fall  Into 
that  pitfall  because  you  assume  there  Is 
legal  authority  out  there  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  must  reluctantly  conclude  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  operative  and  effective  def- 
inition of  Presidential  authority  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  would  be  to  permit  the 
President  to  nullify  Congress*  obligation 
to  declare  war  before  we  commit  forces. 
Whether  or  not  the  mechanism  Included 
In  this  bill  to  stop  the  President  after 
the  fact  is  more  efficient  than  present 
remedies  available  to  us.  we  cannot  dele- 
gate our  responsibility  to  authorize  of- 
fensive war  before  it  begins. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
cannot  do  It  constitutionally,  we  can- 
not do  it  ethically,  and  we  cannot  do  it 
morally. 

If  we  fail  to  delineate  the  proper  limits 
of  power  in  terms  that  are  readily  un- 
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derstandable.  then  we  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  define  that  power 
as  he  sees  fit.  The  President,  Congress, 
the  courts,  and  the  American  people 
must  understand  the  legitimate  role  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  in  the  initiation 
of  hostilities.  If  this  legislation  does  not 
define  that  role  in  legally  binding  terms, 
then  the  practical  political  reality  is  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  muster  the  votes 
necessary  to  stop  a  President  after  the 
flag  has  been  committed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hot  situations  there  are  going  to  be 
aroimd  the  world.  At  this  time,  quite  ob- 
viously, we  know  of  one  in  the  Mideast 
that  is  hot  In  every  sense  of  that  term. 
Situations  have  a  way  of  fiarlng  up  In  the 
India-Pakistan-Bangladesh  area  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  hot  situation,  In 
measurable  terms,  in  Northern  Ireland. 
If  I  had  a  globe  before  me,  I  could  prob- 
ably hop-scotch  around  the  world  point- 
ing out  places  where  there  Is  trouble  or 
where,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  there  is 
reasonable  likelihood  of  trouble. 

When  I  did  that.  I  would  turn  to  the 
conference  report  bill  and  I  would  see 
what  authority  we  are  giving  to  the 
President  of  the  Unite^  States  with  re- 
spect to  each  and  every  one  of  these  hot 
spots.  Here  Is  the  authority  we  would  be 
giving  to  him:  We  would  be  saying  to 
him,  when  and  If  it  becomes  law — that 
"Up  to  90  days,  it  Is  your  ball  game.  Send 
the  ships  wherever  you  want.  Send  the 
planes  wherever  you  want.  Send  the 
troops  wherever  you  want  for  up  to  90 
days.  Commit  the  flag," — to  use  the 
cliche — "Whether  It  is  an  emergency  or 
national  security  situation,  fear  not.  You 
have  90  days  of  uncontrolled,  unilateral 
authority." 

By  the  way.  says  the  bUl,  after  90  days. 
Congress  can  get  Into  the  act  and  decide 
whether  to  yank  the  forces  out. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  the  first  90 
days  of  the  Vietnam  war.  What  would 
have  been  the  vote  of  Congress  to  bring 
them  out?  Suppose  troops  had  been  com- 
mitted last  year,  or  18  months  ago,  to 
Bangladesh,  and  they  were  there  for  90 
days,  and  the  President  said,  "We  have 
got  to  save  them  a  few  days  more."  What 
would  be  the  vote  of  Congress  to  bring 
them  out  after  they  are  there? 

That  Is  what  It  Is  all  about.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  play  in  the  game — or 
in  the  decisionmaking  process — before 
the  troops  are  committed  or  only  after 
they  are  committed.  And  It  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world,  because  before  they 
are  gone,  before  they  are  In  the  trenches, 
before  they  are  in  danger,  before  they 
are  being  exposed  to  risk  of  death  and 
Injury,  then  perhaps — and  I  say  per- 
haps— a  rational,  calm  decision  con- 
ceivably could  be  made  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  We  would  at  least  be  given  the 
chsmce  the  Founders  wanted  to  give  us 
to  avoid  a  mistake,  to  avoid  a  misadven- 
ture by  a  President. 

But  after  it  Is  a  fait  accompli,  Mr. 
President,  sifter  they  are  there,  then  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  rescind.  90  days 
later  imder  this  bill,  is  shallow  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  consider  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  in  August  of  1964, 
to  have  been  the  official  and  legal  start 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  some  do,  then  it 
took  almost  9  years,  from  August  1964  to 


the  spring  of  1973,  to  get  those  troops 
out.  Once  that  flag  was  committed,  once 
the  forces  were  there,  regardless  of  how 
unpopular  the  war  became  in  the  Inter- 
vening period — and  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  became  awesomely  unpopular — 
regardless  of  the  peace  marches  and  the 
protests  that  the  war  had  engendered 
during  that  period,  that  war  droned  on 
and  droned  on  and  droned  on.  And  Con- 
gress was  helpless  to  act. 

Finally  Congress  did  take  some  action. 
We  took  action  on  Cambodia.  After  the 
POW's  had  been  returned,  after  all  the 
troops  had  been  withdrawn,  there  was 
still  the  lingering  air  war  In  Cambodia. 
We  finally  took  action  there,  but  only 
after  it  appeared  that  the  flag  had  been 
withdrawn.  But  even  then  we  had  to  go 
through  the  agonizing  process  of  author- 
izing that  war  for  45  additional  days.  Do 
you  remember  that,  Mr.  President?  We 
could  not  end  the  war  in  Cambodia.  We 
had  to  give  the  President  45  more  days, 
after  9  years  of  agonizing  experience. 

So  under  this  conference  bill,  after  the 
President,  for  whatever  reason  he  be- 
lieves thinks  the  troops  should  go  in — 
whether  It  Is  an  emergency  or  not  Is  Ir- 
relevant, because  all  he  needs  Is  a  whim 
or  pretext  or  an  Intuitive  reaction — in 
they  go.  authorized  in  sidvance  for  90 
days,  courtesy  of  the  Consress. 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  devise 
legislation  simply  as  a  stopgap  for  tem- 
porarily plugging  holes  in  our  govern- 
mental system.  We  seem  more  comforta- 
ble in  bemoaning  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  abuses  of  power  thsm  in  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  constitutional  is- 
sues Involved. 

But  if  we  take  that  approach  in  the 
war  powers  area,  we  risk  the  possibility 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  compromised.  We  cannot  re- 
solve the  imbalance  wittiin  our  system 
by  dealing  only  with  the  effects  of  tliat 
imbalance.  If  we  are  reluctant  to  deal 
with  the  constitutional  issue  of  prior  au- 
thority, then  we  will  continue  to  be  con- 
fronted in  years  to  come  with  the  pros- 
pect of  desperately  trying  to  stop  mis- 
begotten wars. 

War  powers  legislation  that  is  mean- 
ingful has  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  constitutional  impmsse  that 
plagued  the  Nation  for  the  past  decade. 
It  must.  In  my  judgment,  in  the  most 
precise  legal  language,  carefully  spell  out 
those  powers  which  adhere  to  tiie  Execu- 
tive by  reason  of  his  status  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  his  obligation  to  act 
in  emergencies  to  repel  attacks  upon  the 
Nation,  its  forces,  and  Its  citizens  abroad. 
For  the  rest,  such  legislation  must  make 
clear  that  all  remaining  decisions  in- 
volved in  taking  the  Nation  to  war  are 
reserved  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people — as  the  Constitution  so 
says,  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  sad  to  say  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  falls  to  meet  this 
standard.  Moreover,  it  fails  to  embody 
the  wisdom  that  we  should  have  gleaned 
from  our  tortuous  experience  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Accordingly,  and  with  pro- 
found regret,  I  urge  its  rejection  by  the 
Senate. 

Much  better — much,  much  better — 
that  we  begin  again  to  frame  an  accept- 


able and  workable  and  effective  bill  than 
to  enact  into  law  a  measure  that  will 
come  back  to  haunt  us  for  generations 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prn-BRicHT) .  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  excel- 
lent speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, with  a  considerable  feeling  of  great 
sadness.  He  and  I  and  Senator  John 
Stennis,  whom  we  all  revere,  were 
partners  In  this  effort,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  disappointment  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
In  conscience,  as  any  Senator  has  a  right 
to  do.  has  now  decided  to  vote  sigainst 
this  conference  report. 

I  am  especially  grieved,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  his  Interpretation  of  what  this 
means  and  what  it  will  do  with  any 
President  is  erroneous,  because  it  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  bill  as  we  now  ask  the 
Senate  to  approve  it  in  the  conference 
report. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  I 
preferred  the  Senate  version.  I  fought 
for  It.  My  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee  will  testify  to  that,  I  am 
sure.  The  House  was  absolutely  adamant 
against  what  is  called  an  authority  test, 
which  is  really  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  wanted  and  what  I  wanted  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  wanted  and  what  the  Senate 
wanted,  having  voted  72  to  18  for  that 
bill. 

The  only  bill  we  could  get  was  one 
based  on  a  performance  test.  It  is  a 
miracle  that  we  got  this  biU. 

In  my  judgment  the  difference  be- 
tween the  substantive  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  substantive  effect  of  this 
bill  is  strictly  one  of  minor  degree  and 
not  of  effective  operating  force.  I  would 
prefer  the  Senate  version.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  Senate  does  not 
need  an  explanation  from  me  on  the 
Senate  version.  Uiifortunately  that  ver- 
sion could  not  pass  both  Houses.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  does  need  an  explana- 
tion from  me  on  the  conference  report. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  manager's  re- 
port that  makes  the  legislative  history 
exclusively  or  which  binds  the  Senate 
only  to  those  confines.  I  am  just  as 
much  a  manager  and  so  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fin,BRiGHT)  and 
Senators  Case,  Aiken.  Muskie.  Mans- 
field, and  Symington  as  the  managers 
of  the  House. 

Even  they  in  the  Joint  statement,  the 
House  conferees,  have  not  committed 
themselves  against  the  interpretation  I 
have  made.  All  that  they  have  said  is 
that  subsequent  sections  of  the  joint 
resolution  are  not  "dependent"  upon  the 
language  of  subsection  (2)(c).  In  the 
sense  of  not  being  the  triggering  device, 
as  it  was  In  the  Senate  bill,  this  is  true. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  subsection 
(2)(c)  has  operative  force.  It  is  by  no 
means  valueless  or  inoperative. 

If  this  is  a  statute,  every  part  means 
something,  whether  It  Is  written  In  sub- 
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section  (2mc)  or  in  section  3,  as  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Second,  the  use  of  that  language  in  the 
managers'  joint  statement  was  dictated 
by  what  I  have  described  as  the  per- 
formance test.  However,  It  is  nonetheless 
a  very  efifective  section.  And  it  is  effec- 
tive for  three  reasons. 

First,  for  what  it  says.  And  the  critical 
word  which  was  bitterly  fought  over  in 
the  conference  is  the  word  "only."  That 
word  is  there. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self another  5  minutes. 

The  sentence  in  subsection  2(c) ,  which 
we  are  now  debating,  reads : 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief  to  Introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostUltles,  or  Into 
situations  where  Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, are  exercised  only  pursuant  to  .  .  . 

Only  pursuant  to  what?  The  subsec- 
tion further  states: 

(1)  A  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  stat- 
utory authorization,  .  .  . 

Both  of  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  or  anyone  else  will 
agree  to.  And  the  third  point  is: 

Or  (3)  a  national  emergency  created  by 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
or  Possessions,  or  Its  Armed  Forces. 

What  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  is  really  saying  to  us  is: 

Well,  the  President  can  call  anything  an 
emergency  on  that  basis. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  our  own  sec- 
tion 3  carried  the  same  provision.  If  this 
President  or  any  President  wants  to  do 
so  in  a  given  situation,  he  can  say  that  it 
was  a  national  emergency  created  by  an 
attack  on  the  United  States.  He  coidd 
still  go  ahead.  So,  we  have  not  added  any- 
thing to  that.  Under  both  bills  he  would 
be  acting  outside  of  the  law  and  outside 
of  the  Constitution. 

Again  I  repeat  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  statutory  bounds  on  his  hands. 
This  is  a  declaration  of  the  meaning 
Constitution  on  this  point.  It  Is  by  no 
means  empty  or  without  import. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  finish  and  then  I  will  yield  or  en- 
gage in  any  debate  the  Senator  wishes. 

The  second  point  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 4  is  that  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
preamble  to  section  4  states: 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  cf  war,  .  .  . 

There  Is  nothing  there  about  statutory 
or  any  other  power.  The  sole  exception  Is 
that  there  be  a  declaration  of  war.  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
President  is  required  to  report  to  us  in 
48  hours  not  only  if  he  puts  our  forces  in 
combat  or  engages  In  hostilities,  but  also 
respecting  certain  sensitive  peacetime 
deployments.  That  is  something  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Senate  bill.  That  is  covered 
by  clauses  2  and  3  in  section  4(a)  of  the 
conference  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  discretion 
when  we  get  a  report  as  to  whether  we 
consider  it  a  report  of  hostilities  under 
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section  4(a)  (1)  or  whether  It  Is  c  report 
of  peacetime  deployment  under  section 
4(a)  (2)  or4(a)  (3). 

Any  President  who  defies  t!  -Ls  would  be 
in  real  jeopardy  not  just  because  Con- 
gress can  do  this,  but  because  If  his  ac- 
tions are  actually  Illegal,  then  he  is 
challenged  in  any  contract  for  procure- 
ment, he  is  challenged  as  to  conscription, 
and  he  is  challenged  as  to  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  what  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  war  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  President  Is 
going  to  fly  In  the  face  of  that  without 
batting  an  eye. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  anything.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  this  is  a  stronger  statute 
than  the  Senate  passed. 

Third  and  finally,  if  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  wUl  turn  to  section  8(d)  — 
and  incidentally  it  makes  one  very  sad, 
because  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  was  heavily  responsible  for 
key  elements  of  section  8  which  Is  now 
Incorporated  in  this  measure — it  seeks 
to  negate  any  inferences  that  would  flow 
from  any  treaty  or  statute.  This  was 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  this  section. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  turn  to  section  8(d) 
that  states  as  follows: 

(d)  nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution — (2) 
shall  be  construed  as  granting  any  authority 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
hostUltles  or  Into  situations  where  an  In- 
volvement In  hostilities  la  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances  which  authority  he 
would  not  have  had  In  the  absence  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

So  we  expressly  negate  the  fact  that 
the  President  gets  any  additional  power, 
which  is  the  whole  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

So,  even  if  everything  I  have  argued 
about  section  2(c)  and  section  4(a)  Is 
wrong,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  give 
him  any  more  than  he  had  before,  and 
we  negate  any  inference  that  we  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  locking  the  situa- 
tion in  that  way,  the  difference  is  very 
narrow.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  locks 
It  In  just  as  effectively— almost  as  effec- 
tively; I  am  not  trying  to  argue  that  the 
Senate  won  100  percent,  but  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  purpose  has  been 
achieved,  enough  so  that  it  answers  the 
argimient  of  Senator  Eagleton,  with 
which  I  do  not  agree — that  this  is  a  very 
real,  active,  substantive  check  upon  the 
President,  so  that  he  must,  with  any 
kind  of  practicality,  seek  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress  in  what  we  prescribe. 

When  you  compare  what  we  gave  up 
in  terms  of  that  with  what  we  got,  which 
is  an  absolute  cutoff  In  terms  of  the 
President  not  having  any  legal  author- 
ity, I  think  we  got  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  what  the  Senate  was  after  in 
the  Senate  bill,  and  that  therefore  the 
conference  report  should  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time,  for  a  few 
brief  questions? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
love  to  do  that,  and  I  will  do  It,  but  Sen- 
ator Stennis  Is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 


think  we  would  all  like  to  hear  whatever 
thoughts  he  wishes  to  express. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  agree  completely  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  You  go  ahead. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  ask  this  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  not  only 
the  initial  author  of  S.  440,  but  manager 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  a  conferee,  a 
former  attorney  general  of  New  YorK, 
and  a  distinguished  lawyer:  With  respect 
to  this  word  "only"  In  section  (2)  (c),  he 
has  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  word 
"only,"  the  Senator  said  the  Presidential 
powers  are  only,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
used  to  react  to  emergencies  such  as  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories, and  Its  possessions. 

I  take  It  that  the  Senator's  current 
position  is  that  under  the  Constitution 
the  President  has  no  emergency  author- 
ity with  respect  to  American  nationals 
endangered  abroad. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I 

said 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  empha- 
sized the  word  "only." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I, understand.  I  said  "is 
exercised  only."  That  takes  In  what  we 
understand  the  current  situation  to  be 
and  what  we  are  willing  to  accept  Is  the 
current  situation. 

I  would  tell  the  Senator  this:  There 
was  a  very  long  argument  about  includ- 
ing the  concept  of  rescuing  nationals.  It 
was  felt  that  whatever  was  specified  on 
that  score,  in  order  to  be  conservative 
In  respect  of  the  President's  power,  would 
have  to  be  so  hedged  and  qualified  that 
we  were  better  off  just  not  saying  it,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rather  rare 
occurrence,  and  just  leaving  that  open; 
and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Then  I  take  It,  from 
that  answer,  that  the  word  "only"  Is  In- 
terpreted to  mean  "more  or  less  only"? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  only  means  only,  and 
sometimes  in  life  sbmethlng  is  so  de 
minimis  in  terms  of  its  occurrence  or 
likelihood,  and  the  President  can  always 

come  to  us  for  authority 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  the  rescue  of  American 
nationals  In  danger  abroad  Is  de  mini- 
mis? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  can  always  come  to  us 
for  authority  if  he  is  in  any  doubt 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  the  Senator,  as 
a  respected  constitutional  lawyer,  in  his 
view  does  the  President  have  or  does  he 
not  have  authority  to  act  unilaterally  to 
rescue  American  nationals  in  danger 
abroad  who  might  be  found  in  the  midst 
of  rebellion  or  the  threat  of  war? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  normal  prac- 
tice which  has  grown  up  on  that  is  that 
it  does  not  Involve  such  a  utilization  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  as  to  rep- 
resent a  use  of  forces,  appreciably,  in 
hostilities  so  as  to  constitute  an  exercise 
of  the  war  power  or  to  constitute  a  com- 
mitment of  the  Nation  to  war.  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  spoke  only  of 
"repelling  sudden  attacks." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  all  due  respect. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  that  incredible.  The 
Dominican  Republic — Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's   memorable   adventure — was   that 
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action  not  predicated  on  emergency  au- 
thority to  rescue  American  citizens  in 
Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  may  have  been  so 
predicated,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was 
justified.  Any  President,  so  long  as  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  will  obey 
him,  can  seek  to  assert  authority  which 
may  not  be  justified  under  constitutional 
law.  We  could  not  help  that  even  if  we 
passed  the  Senate  bill  as  the  conference 
report.  He  would  still  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  take  it.  then,  by  the 
great  emphasis,  that  "only"  means  only, 
word  "only,"  on  which  the  Senator  laid 
truly,  honestly  only? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  All  right.  Now.  with 
respect  to  section  2(d) .  the  same  section, 
the  Senator  realizes  and  has  stated  in  his 
remarks  that  language  relating  to  emer- 
gencies was  in  the  operative  section  of 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  440.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  as  to  the  definition  of  the  "op- 
erating section."  I  think  every  section 
of  this  bill  is  operative,  including  the 
declaration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  I  cannot  accept  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  chooses  to  make 
his  own  definition  as  to  what  is  opera- 
tive. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  real- 
izes, does  he  not.  that  it  Is  an  established 
legal  doctrine?  I  have  one  "hornbook" 
here — I  could  quote  the  Senator  a  hun- 
dred— that  a  preamble  or  a  policy  sec- 
tion is: 

To  supply  reasons  and  explanations  and 
not  to  confer  power  or  determine  rights. 
Hence  It  cannot  be  given  the  effect  of  enlarg- 
ing the  scop>e  or  effect  of  a  statute. 

Is  that  not  pretty  standard,  garden 
variety  legislative  law? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  nonetheless  this  is  a 
statute,  and  every  word  in  the  statute,  in 
my  judgment,  has  equal  effect,  no  matter 
what  took  place  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn; in  this  case  It  is  "purpose  and 
policy." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Did  not  the  conferees 
on  the  House  side,  the  Zablockl  side,  fight 
very  vigorously  to  keep  it  out  of  the  op- 
erative sections  and  put  it  in  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  sections? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "The  operative  sections" 
is  strictly  the  Senator's  definition.  What 
they  fought  was  making  the  touching-off 
point  for  the  number  of  days  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  rather  than  the  ques- 
tion of  performance,  and  upon  that,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  we  had  to  give 
ground,  and  we  did. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  one  other 
question,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  then  after  that  I  shaU  have  some 
concluding  remarks  of  my  own. 

The  Senator,  In  his  presentation,  said 
something  to  this  effects— and  I  want  to 
get  It  straight— that  we  are  not  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  managers'  report- 
Is  that  the  gist  of  It? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  signed 
the  managers'  report? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  signed  the  report  of  the 
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conferees.  That  does  include  the  mana- 
gers' report.  We  do  not  sign,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  managers'  report  per  se. 
The  signatures  apr>ear  at  the  end  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  signatures  ap- 
pear both  at  the  end  of  the  bill  and  at  the 
end  of  the  managers'  report. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  been  here  a  long 
time,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  excludes  in- 
terpretation beyond  or  more  detailed 
than  that  in  the  statement.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I 
still  repeat  that,  to  chaUenge  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  because  it  is  lim- 
ited, and  I  point  that  out  again  to  the 
Senator,  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  language  of  this  section,  and  it  is  not. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  this  sec- 
tion means  nothing,  because  the  trigger- 
ing mechanism  in  this  case  is  perform- 
ance The  triggering  mechanism  is  not 
authority,  as  it  was  in  our  bill,  and  to 
that  extent  we  gave  some  ground.  But 
what  I  have  pointed  out  Is  that,  with 
locking  in  the  report  section  as  we  have, 
we  have  not  given  very  much.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  the  Senator  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  the  Senator  that  this  is  mean- 
ingless, what  the  Senate  did  as  con- 
trasted with  what  the  House  did.  I  do  not 
contend  that  at  all.  I  much  prefer  the 
Senate  version.  But  I  am  pointing  out 
that  we  stm  have  an  effective  bill  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated.  The  Senator  may 
not  choose  to  support  It.  That  Is  his  priv- 
ilege. But  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  ef- 
fective bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  in  response,  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  the  re- 
port of  the  managers  Is  a  report  of  all 
signing  conferees  on  both  sides.  The  old 
rules  used  to  be  that  the  managers  on 
one  side  wrote  up  how  they  saw  it.  and 
the  managers  on  the  other  side  wrote 
up  how  they  thought  it  should  be,  and 
their  comments  ended  up  in  legislative 
limbo.  This  is.  of  course,  a  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  the 
conference  and  it  reads,  "Managers  on 
the  part  of  House  and  Senate."  It  does 
not  have  facsimile  signatures,  just  the 
printed  signatures  by  six  or  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  the  name 
of  Senator  Javits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  challenge  to 
that  whatever.  That  is  why  I  made  the 
statement  I  did.  I  am  not  trying  to  dis- 
own the  report.  I  accept  It.  But  I  point 
out  that  the  managers'  report  Is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  explanation  I  have 
made  to  the  Senate,  and  I  stand  by  that 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  all  deference 
to  what  the  Senator  said  in  his  earlier 
remarks,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  suggest,  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the 
managers'  report.  It  was,  in  my  opinion 
an  attempt  to  get  around  this  perplexing 
vexing,  sentence  on  page  8  which,  truth- 
fully, the  Senator  from  New  York  can- 
not avoid,  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  millstone 

around  the  neck  of  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry,  it  may  be  a 
millstone  to  the  Senator,  but  the  vote 


will  show  how  much  of  a  millstone  It  is 
to  the  Senate. 

Let  me  finish,  insismuch  as  the  Sena- 
tor asked  me  to  yield,  by  saying  that  I 
am  not  getting  around  anything,  have  no 
Intention  of  doing  so,  and  could  not  if 
I  would.  But  I  am  going  beyond  what  the 
legislation  said,  which  is  what  I  said  I 
went  beyond  that  to  show  how  this  sec- 
tion ties  in  with  the  rest.  The  Senator's 
argument  and  mine  cannot  dispel  that 
This  says  what  it  says.  The  law  is  what 
counts,  unless  there  is  something  bad 
about  it.  I  have  done  my  utmost,  because 
I  thought  that  this  statement  of  the 
managers  was  limited— and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  repudiate  it^even  if  it  were  made 
by  the  House  alone,  I  am  not  trying  to 
repudiate  it— they  are  entitled  to  full 
faith  and  credit,  too,  but  I  went  beyond 
that.  That  is  what  I  endeavored  to  prove 
m  the  succeeding  section  of  this  measure 
In  addition,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  as  one  of  Its  original  sponsors 
f"°  one  of  the  stalwarts  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  let  us  not  miss  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  The  fact  is  that  never  In  the  his- 
tory of  tliis  country  has  an  effort  been 
made  to  restrain  the  war  powers  In  the 
hands  of  the  President,  it  may  not  suit 
my  colleague  100  percent,  but  it  will  make 
history  in  this  country  such  as  has  never 
been  made  before. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
We  are  not  here  to  make  history  We 
are  here  to  make  law.  We  are  here  to 
make  important  law,  the  most  Important 
law  that  can  be  made  by  man  on  this 

earth;  namely,  when  to  go  to  war how. 

why.  and  when  to  go  to  war.  We  are  not 
here  to  go  home  and  tuck  it  under  our 
piUow.  The  fact  is.  we  have  a  War  Powers 
Act.  It  Is  what  It  says.  That  Is  important 
not  the  title  and  not  even  the  length  of 
time  that  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
the  bUl,  as  long  as  that  has  been.  That 
is  vital,  yes.  But  what  Is  truly  important 
is  how  this  Nation  goes  to  war  and  what 
this  bill  says,  not  what  the  noble  Intent 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  when 
he  managed  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  what  this  bUl  says  now  after 
it  has  come  back  from  conference. 

Yes.  I  helped  to  give  birth  to  the 
Senate  bill  three  years  ago,  but  the  child 
has  been  kidnapped.  It  is  no  longer  the 
same  child  that  went  into  the  conference. 
It  has  come  out  a  different  baby— and  a 
dangerous  baby,  Mr.  President.  Because 
this  bill  does  not  go  one  inch  In  terms  of 
constricting  the  unilateral  war-making 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Try  as  he  may,  and  able  lawyer  that 
he  is,  the  Senator  from  New  York  can- 
not get  around  the  language  of  the 
statute.  He  cannot  get  around  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  and  the  poUtical  effect 
of  section  2(c)  Is  "nothing."  Noble  in 
concept  but  worthless  in  execution.  He 
cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  the  man- 
agers' report  of  both  houses  said  as  much 
when  it  said  that  subsequent  sections  of 
the  joint  resolution  are  not  dep>endent  on 
the  language  of  section  2(c).  The  man- 
agers went  so  far  as  to  say,  "We  want 
to  show  you  this  is  not  the  Senate  bill." 
So  they  took  that  out.  All  we  have  left— 
and  very  little  Is  left— is  section  8,  which 
is  what  the  Senator  gives  me  credit  for 
authoring.  He  can  have  section  8  back. 
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He  can  take  It.  What  we  have  here  today 
is  a  60-  to  90-day  open-ended  blank 
check  which  says.  "You  fight  the  war  for 
whatever  reason,  wherever  you  want  to, 
Mr.  President."  That  Is  what  we  are 
legislating  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Missouri 
very  much  for  yielding  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  want  to  com- 
mend as  well  as  thank  the  conferees  who 
worked  long  and  laboriously  on  the  two 
bills,  the  one  from  the  House  and  the  one 
from  the  Senate.  They  are  the  same 
men — some  of  them  are — who  worked  on 
this  whole  subject  matter  for  years  and 
followed  it  up  at  every  turn  and  deserve 
the  utmost  credit.  I  commend  them 
highly. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  today  is  an  important  £Uid 
historic  one.  It  is  a  sound  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  my  humble  opinion,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  support  it  fully. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  each  passed 
a  war  powers  bill  in  July.  The  intent  of 
the  bills  was  the  same,  but  there  were 
language  differences.  Because  both 
houses  believed  in  the  importance  of  a 
strong,  well-written  war  powers  bill,  and 
because  of  the  perseverance  of  the  con- 
ferees on  both  sides,  the  differences  were 
worked  out,  resulting  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee,  clarifies  the 
emergency  powers  of  the  President  as 
pertaining  to  situations  wherein  there  ts 
a  national  emergency  created  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  its  Armed  Forces. 

Just  that  fact  within  itself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  a  real  contribution  to  our  con- 
stitutional history,  clearing  up  at  the 
same  time  and  not  imduly  restricting,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  chief  executive 
of  the  United  States.  He  must  have  the 
power  to  act.  He  must  have  the  power  to 
act  quickly.  Someone  has  to  make  a 
judgment  on  that.  I  never  want  to  re- 
strict it.  It  is  a  matter  of  restricting, 
though,  the  committal  of  the  Nation,  Its 
manpower,  its  worldly  goods,  and  every- 
thing else,  to  an  all-out  war.  Three  Con- 
gresses have  passed  on  it,  to  which  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  legislation  includes  provisions  urg- 
ing consultation  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  before  U.S.  Forces  are 
Introduced  into  hostilities,  or  situations 
where  hostilities  appear  Imminent.  ITils 
Is  a  particularly  important  provision  be- 
cause it  emphasizes  that  it  is  only  as  a 
result  of  both  of  these  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  working  together 
and  accepting  their  responsibilities  that 
the  nation  should  be  committed  to  war. 

The  legislation  strikes  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  House  position 
imder  which  the  President's  emergency 
authority  would  automatically  be  termi- 
nated after  120  days,  and  the  Senate 
position  which  permitted  30  days.  The 
provision  which  emerged  from  confer- 
ence allows  the  President  60  days  under 
such  an  emergency,  with  an  additional  30 


days  to  disengage  troops  if  their  safety 
requires  it. 

Both  bills  Include  priority  provisions 
to  insure  that  Congress  would  act 
promptly  upon  a  request  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  his  authority  during  an 
emergency.  A  reasonable  compromise  was 
reached  on  these  provisions  which  I  be- 
lieve will  assure  any  observer  that  Con- 
gress would  act  deliberately  but  prompt- 
ly in  such  situations. 

Finally,  in  several  extremely  Import- 
ant provisions,  the  Joint  resolution  de- 
fines and  Interprets  existing  law  to  in- 
sure that  such  legislative  acts  as  ap- 
proval of  a  treaty  or  an  appropriations 
bUl  would  not  be  taken  to  imply  specific 
statutory  authorization  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  unilaterally  to  involve  the 
nation  in  war. 

Taken  together,  I  believe  the  conferees 
did  their  work  well,  and  I  would  com- 
mend their  efforts. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  with  the  war 
powers  issue.  Senator  JAvrrs,  Senator 
Eagleton,  and  I  introduced  war  powers 
legislation  in  1970  and  1971.  Now  In  the 
fall  of  1973  we  are  at  the  point  of  agree- 
ing to  a  war  powers  conference  report, 
and  I  again  stress  my  own  interest  in  this 
vital  legislation,  and  my  belief  that  we 
must  put  a  law  on  the  books.  It  Is  of 
crucial  importance  to  our  country  that 
we  never  again  go  to  war  without  the 
morEil  sanction  of  the  American  people. 
The  Founding  Fathers  meant  it  to  be 
that  way.  and  I  believe  we  cannot  let  it 
be  any  other  way. 

I  think  we  can  differ  as  to  language 
and  get  into  long,  important  arguments 
about  the  meaning  of  words.  But  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  this  legisla- 
tion— assuming  no  bad  language — will  be 
that  we  put  something  on  the  law  books, 
as  of  1973,  that  attempts  to  spell  out  the 
powers  and  the  responsibilities — and  I 
think  responsibility  is  to  be  emphasized 
more  than  power.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  responsibilities  of  Congress.  I  hope 
we  never  again  f£dl  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions. 

With  the  Senate  and  the  House  both 
at  the  point  of  agreeing  to  this  confer- 
ence report  and  sending  it  to  the  Pres- 
ident, it  Is  a  time  for  solidarity  in  our 
support  for  the  war  powers  measiire.  I 
urge  agreement  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  not  to  engage  in  the 
debate  that  Senator  Eaglzton  is  so  ably 
carrying  on,  but  to  thank  Senator  Stin- 
Nis,  who  I  believe  has  been  decisive  In 
bringing  war  powers  legislation  to  this 
point. 

He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  He  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  American  security  and  Ameri- 
can defense.  He  is  generally  considered 
conservative  In  his  views  on  the  exercise 
of  the  President's  power,  but  he  is  a  deep 
constitutionalist,  according  to  his  own 
tradition  and  his  illustrious  reputation. 
I  cannot  testify  enough  to  the  Impact 
which  his  support  of  this  measure  has 
had.  I  consider  it  decisive  in  bringing  us 
to  where  we  are  today  and  to  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  earns  from  the 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  warmly 
thank  the  Senator.  I  deeply  appreciate 


his  remarks.  His  contribution,  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week,  has  been  a 
major  part  of  this  fine  effort. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  own  commendation  to  that 
already  expressed  for  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
this  measure  is  free  of  partisanship.  It  is 
sponsored  by  so-called  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, Democrats  and  Republicans, 
and  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  in  no  way  is  a  reflection 
on  the  incumbent  President,  who  in- 
herited a  major  American  war  and 
brought  it  to  an  end.  Had  this  bill  been 
enacted  10  years  ago,  President  Nixon 
might  not  have  had  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war  thrust  upon  him.  because 
the  United  States  might  not  have  com- 
mitted troops  to  combat. 

This  bill  caul  actually  assure  that  presi- 
dents wiU  not  go  to  war  vrtthout  con- 
gressional approval.  Since  a  President 
cannot  effectively  prosecute  a  war  with- 
out congressional  support,  this  bill  would 
save  Presidents  from  undertaking  un- 
popular wars. 

This  biU  can  be  a  deterrent  to  ill- 
considered  actions  which  may  involve  the 
Nation  in  imdesirable  wars  which  are  of 
no  consequence  to  our  national  security. 
There  would  be  quick  congressional  ac- 
cord when  a  military  action  Is  obviously 
necessary  to  the  Nation's  security.  The 
authority  of  Presidents  to  respond  to  in- 
stant threats  would  in  no  way  be  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  research  I  have  done  in  this 
field  to  determine  the  intention  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution with  reepect  to  war-making 
powers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCMMABT  OF  RkSZABCH 

Historical  precedent  adequately  supports 
Con^resslotial  autborlty  in  war  making. 
There  la  no  question  tliat  the  framers  of 
tbe  Constitution  meant  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  initiate  hcetllltleB.  They  made  only 
one  exception,  empyowerlng  the  President,  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  to  repel  sudden  attacks. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention,  during 
the  debate  on  war-making  powers,  James 
MartlHon  of  Virginia  and  ESbrldge  Oerry  of 
Mawwarhuaetta  challenged  the  phrase  "to 
make  war"  which  had  been  the  focus  of  dls- 
ousslon.  They  moved  to  change  the  phrase 
from  "make  war"  to  "declare  war,"  contend- 
ing that  this  would  leave  to  the  President 
the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks.  This  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1. 

The  Constitution  ultimately  named  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  empowered  him  to  make 
treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress. To  Congress  was  allocated  the  power 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  common  defense,  to 
declare  war.  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
provide  and  malnt&ln  a  navy,  and  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

When,  at  the  Oonventlon.  Plerc«  Butltf 
of  South   CaroUna  had   suggested   that  the 
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war-making  power  could  be  safely  vested  In 
the  President,  Mr.  Gerry  replied  that  he 
never  expected  to  hear  In  a  republic  a  mo- 
tion to  authorize  the  Executive  alone  to  de- 
clare war.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  Madlson- 
Gcrry  motion  was  adopted,  limiting  the  war- 
Initiating  power  of  the  President  to  repelling 
sudden  attacks. 

But  that  is  the  limit  of  the  Constitution's 
mandate  In  regard  to  war-making  powers. 
Nowhere  does  the  Constitution  specify 
whether,  under  what  circumstances,  or  by 
whose  decUion  can  the  Armed  Porcee  be 
sent  Into  battle  when  Congress  nas  not  ae- 
clared  war  and  there  has  been  no  sudden 
attack  on  the  Nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  constitutional  his- 
tory, the  primary  responsibility  of  Congress 
In  the  Initiation  of  war  was  frequently  pro- 
claimed and  upheld.  President  Adams,  In 
1798.  concerned  about  French  threats  to 
American  shipping,  waited  untU  Congress 
provided  the  authority  to  move.  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  advised  the  administration. 
In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  James  Mc- 
Henry,  as  follows: 

"In  so  delicate  a  case,  in  one  which  in- 
volves so  Important  a  consequence  as  that  of 
war,  my  opinion  Is  that  no  doubtful  author- 
ity ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  President." 

In  1801,  In  his  opinion  on  the  Amelia  case. 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  sUted  that  the 
"whole  powers  of  war"  were  vested  In  Con- 
gress. 

The  same  year.  TrlpoU  declared  war  on 
the  United  States  when  the  United  States 
refused  to  pay  tribute  in  exchange  for  safe 
passage  of  American  ships.  President  Jeffer- 
son moved  ships  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
orders  limiting  them  to  self-defense  and  the 
defense  of  other  American  ships.  He  told  the 
Congress  that  he  felt  obligated  to  take  only 
defensive  actions  because  he  was  "unauthor- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  line  of 
defease." 

During  a  dispute  with  Spain  In  1806,  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  renounced  the  use  of  force, 
saying  that  he  thought  It  was  his  duty  to 
await  congressional  authority  "considering 
that  Congress  alone  Is  constitutionally  In- 
vested with  the  power  to  changing  our  posi- 
tion from  peace  to  war." 

In  equally  uneqiUvocal  sutementa.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  Secretaries  of  State  John 
Qulncy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster,  stated 
that  the  initiation  of  war  is  a  prerogative  of 
Congress.  President  Monroe  wrote: 

"The  Executive  has  no  right  to' compromlt 
the  nation  In  any  question  of  war." 

Adams  wrote  that  under  the  Constitution 
"the  ultimate  decision"  belongs  to  Congress 
Webster  states: 

"I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power 
rests  entirely  with  Congress  and  that  the 
President  can  authorize  belligerent  opera- 
tions only  In  the  cases  expressly  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  these 
no  power  Is  given  to  the  ExecuUve  to  oppose 
an  attack  by  one  Independent  nation  on  the 
possessions  of  another." 

In  1846,  when  President  Polk  moved  troops 
Into  territory  disputed  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  resulting  in  hostmtles.  Congress 
reluctantly  declared  war  after  the  fact.  Later, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  was  re- 
solving to  thank  Zachary  Taylor,  the  victori- 
ous general,  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
stated  that  the  war  "was  unnecessarily  and 
unconstltutlonaUy  begun  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  '  Former  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  then  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  future  President  Abraham  Lincoln  voted 
for  the  amendment  which  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  81,  but  later  dropped. 

In  1867,  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass, 
responding  to  a  British  request  to  send  ships 
in  support  of  an  expedition  to  China,  wrote 
to  the  British  Fcrelgn  Office  as  foUows: 


"Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Oovem- 
ment Is  not  the  war-making  power.  The  ex- 
ei-clse  of  that  great  attribute  of  sovereignty 
is  vested  In  Congress,  and  the  President  has 
no  authority  to  order  aggressive  hostilities 
to  be  undertaken." 

President  Buchanan  made  the  point  as 
forcefuUy  when  he  asked  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  protect  transit  across  Panama  In 
1858.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 6  of  that  year,  he  said: 

"The  executive  government  of  this  country 
in  Its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  Is 
limited  to  diplomacy  alone.  When  this  faUs 
it  can  go  no  further.  It  cannot  legitimately 
resort  to  force  without  authority  of  Con- 
gress, except  In  resisting  and  repelling  hos- 
tUe  attacks." 

In  1900,  President  McKlnley  sent  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  to  suppress  the 
Boxer  RebeUlon  In  China  and  to  rescue  West- 
ern nationals  In  Peking.  Although  he  was  ac- 
cused of  acting  without  congressional  au- 
thority. Congress  had  already  adjourned  and, 
because  It  was  an  election  year,  there  was  no 
Interest  in  returning  for  a  special  session. 

In  1911.  President  WUllam  Howard  Taft 
sent  troops  to  the  Mexican  border,  but  con- 
ceded that  only  Congress  could  authorize 
sending  troops  across  the  border.  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  President  Taft  said: 

"The  assumption  of  the  press  that  I  con- 
template Intervention  on  Mexican  soU  to  pro- 
tect American  Uves  or  property  Is  of  coiirse 
gratuitous,  because  I  certainly  doubt 
whether  I  have  such  authority  under  any 
circumstances,  and  if  I  had  I  would  not 
exercise  It  without  express  congressional 
approval." 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Presidents 
have  used  military  force  more  freely,  moving 
troops  In  support  of  foreign  policy  decisions 
and  in  reply  to  particular  situations.  Thus, 
an  Incursion  was  made  into  Mexico  In  pur- 
suit of  the  bandit,  Pancho  VUla.  In  1917. 
President  Wilson  sent  marines  to  fight  In 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  President  Truman 
sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  to  flght 
In  Korea.  All  these  actions  were  taken  by 
the  Executive  without  congressional  au- 
thority. They  negate  the  concept,  central 
to  the  Constitution,  that  our  government 
requires  a  balance  of  powers  within  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances. 

Of  course,  questions  about  the  division  of 
powers  and  the  Congress"  prerogatives  have 
been  raised  most  strongly  in  connection  with 
the  sending  of  VS.  troops  into  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Vietnam.  UntU  Congress 
passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the 
use  of  American  troops  In  combat  In  Viet- 
nam was  totaUy  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. For  this  reason,  more  than  any  other, 
the  question  of  congressional  responsibility 
for  war  making  has  become  a  major  Issue  In 
the  country.  As  most  of  us  In  Congress  well 
know,  the  American  people  are  determined 
that  there  shaU  be  no  fut\ire  undeclared 
wars  Initiated  by  presidents  and  prosecuted 
without  wide  public  support.  The  people 
Insist  that  Congress  measure  up  to  Its  con- 
stitutional role,  and  this  legislation  seeks  to 
do  Just  that — to  clarify  the  Congressional 
role  so  that  this  Congress  and  future  Con- 
gresses wlU  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  we  ran  in- 
to a  very  interesting  situation.  Appar- 
ently, before  I  introduced  this  bill— I  still 
do  not  know  how  many  months,  but  it 
certainly  was  before— Senator  Percy  was 
already  doing  research,  with  the  idea  of 
preparing  a  resolution  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  It  what- 
ever. I  state  that  affirmatively.  Had  I 
known  It,  I  certainly  would  have  con- 
sulted him  and  at  least  sought  to  Join 
him  or  have  him  join  me. 


I  think  it  is  an  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  our  time,  one,  that  he  should 
have  been  so  farsighted  at  that  time  and, 
two,  that,  with  quite  characteristic  un- 
derstanding and  generosity — with  which 
I  have  had  experience  ever  since  he  came 
to  the  Senate--when  he  saw  what  I  was 
doing,  as  we  sent  it  around  for  cospon- 
sorship.  and  even  without  talking  with 
me  about  it.  he  said: 

The  Job  Is  done.  We  wUl  just  leave  It  to 
Senator  Javttb. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
purposely  did  not  mention  the  dates  as 
to  when  this  research  had  been  done,  be- 
cause in  no  sense  did  I  want  to  try  to 
imply  that  this  was  anything  I  had  done 
before  anyone  else.  The  gracious  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  are  very  typical  of  him. 

I  had  submitted  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution.  When  I  saw  the  Stennis-Javits 
approach  as  a  bill,  a  piece  of  legislation. 
I  became  an  enthusiastic  backer  and  sup- 
porter of  the  pioneering  efforts  that  have 
been  made  for  this  legislation.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted  overwhelmingly  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  yielding  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port. In  1970.  when  this  measure  was 
first  introduced,  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  discussing  the  con- 
cept. At  that  time,  it  made  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  me,  and  I  asked  permission 
t»  become  cosponsor.  At  that  time,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  proper  and  useful  attempt 
by  Congress  to  cast  some  light  In  a  very 
murky  and  misunderstood  constitutional 
area. 

The  measure  was  reintroduced  in  1971. 
in  the  92d  Congress.  However,  at  that 
time,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  knows.  I  happened  to  be  the 
chairman  of  a  pollUcal  party,  and  the 
leader  of  that  party.  President  Nixon, 
was  then  engaged  in  the  Vietnamization 
program;  and  I  felt  It  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  extend  my  efforts  insofar 
as  the  War  Powers  Act  was  concerned. 

I  have  studied  the  conference  report 
and  believe  the  concept  is  still  sound; 
although,  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
differences,  and  I  can  even  understand 
why  the  measure  might  be  objected  to  by 

any  President.  Nonetheless.  I  believe as 

most  Members  of  Congress  have  indi- 
cated by  their  votes— that  we  have  a 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  conference  re- 
port and  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  others  who  have  played  a  pri- 
mary role  in  the  formulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  today  is  a  pro- 
posal of  substantial  importance  to  the 
Nation.  It  steps  Into  one  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's uncharted  gray  areas  and  attempts 
to  establish  some  clear  lines  of  author- 
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Ity,  resjxjnslbility  and  direction  where 
now  there  Is  only  the  ambiguity  of  yes- 
terday's history  and  the  uncertainty  of 
tomorrow's  events  and  circumstances. 

The  war  power  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  nationhood.  It  is  a 
country's  ability  to  defend  itself  and  as- 
sert its  rights  in  the  world.  Over  the 
course  of  history  the  war  power  has  been 
abused  by  some  nations,  and  the  right 
of  self  defense  has  imdergone  a  cancer- 
ous mutation  into  a  tool  of  aggression. 
But  as  we  look  back  at  other  nations  and 
the  history  of  wars  between  them,  we 
see  that  the  abuse  of  the  war  power  did 
not  usually  originate  with  the  nation  it- 
self, its  people.  Rather  this  abuse  grew 
out  of  improper  allocation  or  assimiption 
of  the  ability  to  use  the  war  power.  Some- 
times this  wrongful  use  of  the  war  power 
could  be  traced  to  structural  deficiencies 
In  the  government.  In  other  cases  the 
structure  was  sound,  but  individuals  or 
groups  within  the  structure  were  unwise, 
subject  to  error  or  manifestly  evil. 

Our  country,  however,  has  had  the 
blessing  of  a  sound  constitutional  frame- 
work which  has  given  full  opportimity 
for  good  to  prosper,  has  given  room  for 
error  to  be  discovered  and  has  never  per- 
mitted evil  to  be  unleashed. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  wise  and  wonderful  foundation  for 
our  Republic  and  understand  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  war  power's  exercise,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  look  back  over  a  period 
of  events  beginning  196  years  ago  next 
month. 

DIVISION  OP    THE    WAB    POWEB 

The  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  intended  to  divide  the  war  power 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  but 
just  as  clearly,  did  not  intend  to  precisely 
define  that  boundary.  They  rejected  the 
traditional  power  of  kings  to  commit 
unwilling  nations  to  war  to  further  the 
king's  international  political  objectives. 
At  the  same  time,  they  recognized  the 
need  for  quick  presidential  response  to 
rapidly  developing  international  situa- 
tions. 

The  accommodation  of  these  two  in- 
terests took  place  in  the  session  of  the 
constitutional  convention  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 17,  1787,  when  the  enumeration  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  were  submitted 
to  the  delegates.  A  discussion  occurred 
on  the  draft  language  empowertag  Con- 
gress "to  make  war." 

As  reported  by  James  Madison,  Charles 
Pinckney  urged  that  the  warmaking 
power  be  confined  to  the  Senate  alone, 
while  Pierce  Butler  urged  that  the  power 
be  vested  in  the  President.  James  Madi- 
son and  Elbrldge  Gerry  then  jointly 
moved  to  substitute  the  word  "declare" 
for  the  word  "make,"  leaving  to  the  Pl-es- 
icrent  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks. John  Sherman  expressed  a  pref- 
erence to  "make"  as  opposed  to  "declare," 
because  the  latter  was  too  narrow  a  grant 
of  power.  However,  he  expressed  the  view 
that  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to 
"make"  war  would  nonetheless  permit 
the  President  to  repel  attack,  although 
not  to  commence  war.  Gerry  and  George 
Mason  opposed  the  giving  of  the  power 


to  declare  war  to  the  President.  Refus 
King  supported  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "declare,"  urging  that  the  word 
"make "  might  be  understood  to  mean 
"conduct"  war,  which  latter  was  a  Presi- 
dential function. 

With  only  New  Hampshire  dissenting, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  grant  to  Con- 
gress should  be  of  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Pinckney 's  motion  to  strike  out  the 
whole  clause,  and  thereby  presumably  to 
leave  the  way  open  to  vest  the  entire 
war-making  power  in  the  President,  was 
then  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  In 
making  this  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  did  not  make  a  detailed  alloca- 
tion of  authority  between  the  two 
branches. 

But  nearly  200  years  of  practice  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  precedents  and 
usages,  although  it  cannot  be  confidently 
said  that  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
exists  as  a  result  of  this  history. 

RECOGNITION    OF    ARMED    CONFLICT    SHORT     OF 
"WAR" 

Before  turning  to  historical  practice 
for  the  light  which  It  throws  upon  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  President's 
power,  let  me  first  dispel  any  notion  that 
the  United  States  may  lawfully  engage 
in  armed  hostilities  with  a  foreign  power 
only  if  Congress  has  declared  war.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  that  this  is  not 
so,  and  that  not  every  armed  conflict 
between  forces  of  two  sovereigns  is  "war." 
This  fact  affords  no  final  answer  to  the 
constitutional  question  of  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  President  and 
Congress  in  exercismg  the  war  power, 
but  it  does  suggest  that  the  effort  to 
find  an  answer  is  not  advanced  by  a 
mechanical  application  of  labels  to  vari- 
ous fact  situations. 

Congress,  during  the  so-called  im- 
declared  war  with  Prance  which  lasted 
from  1798  to  1800.  authorized  by  statute 
limited  use  of  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
against  those  of  France.  The  fifth  Con- 
gress, 1  Stat.  578. 

In  "The  Eliza,"  a  case  arising  out  of 
this  "undeclared  war,"  the  Supreme 
Court  described  differences  between  war 
and  other  armed  conflicts  as  being  dif- 
ferences between  "solemn  war"  and  "im- 
perfect war": 

If  It  be  declared  In  form,  tt  is  caUed 
solemn,  and  Is  of  the  perfect  kind:  because 
one  whole  nation  Is  at  war  with  another 
whole  nation;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
nation  declaring  war  are  authorized  to  com- 
mit hostilities  against  all  the  members  of  the 
other.  In  every  place  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. In  such  a  war.  all  the  members 
act  under  a  general  authority,  and  all  the 
rights  and  consequences  of  war  attach  to 
their  condition. 

But  hostilities  may  subsist  between  two 
nations,  more  confined  In  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent; being  limited  as  to  places,  persons  and 
things:  and  this  Is  more  properly  termed  Im- 
perfect war;  because  not  solemn,  and  because 
those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostil- 
ities act  under  special  authority  and  can  go 
no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their  com- 
mission.  "The   Eliza,"   4  Dall.  37.  40-41. 

In  that  case,  a  French  privateer  took 


possession  of  an  .American  ship  that  was 
later  recaptured  by  Americans  who 
claimed  entitlement  to  payment  from  the 
ship's  owners).  The  questions  arose  in 
interpretation  of  two  statutes  as  to  what 
they  were  entitled  to.  To  answer  that 
question,  the  court  had  to  decide  whether 
we  were  at  war  with  France. 

While  the  court  termed  both  forms  of 
military  action  "war,"  the  distinction 
whicji  it  drew  likewise  separates  the 
declared  wars  of  the  20th  century,  such 
as  the  two  world  wars,  and  the  undeclared 
armed  conflicts  such  as  have  more 
recently  occurred  In  Korea  and  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  both  of  the  two  world  wars, 
the  declarations  of  war  were  viewed  by 
the  executive  branch  to  authorize  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  enemy,  and 
some  form  of  "unconditional  surrender" 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  the  an- 
nounced goal  of  the  allied  nations.  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  goals  have  been  the  far  more  limited 
ones  of  the  maintenance  of  territor.al 
integrity  and  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  United  States  throughout  its  history 
has  been  involved  in  armed  conflicts 
short  of  declared  war,  from  the  un- 
declared war  with  France  in  1798-1800 
to  Vietnam.  I  will  discuss  the  more 
significant  of  these  involvements  later. 

THE    PRESIDENT    A3    COMMANDER    IN    CHIEF 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  commander  in  chief 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  fre- 
quently exercised  in  foreign  affairs, 
there  are  few  judicial  precedents  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.  Such  judicial 
learning  as  there  is  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, makes  it  reasonably  clear  that  the 
designation  of  the  President  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
a  substantive  grant  of  power,  and  not 
merely  a  commission  which  treats  him 
as  a  supreme  commander. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  writing  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Little  v.  Barreme, 
2  Cr.  170.  concluded  that  the  seizure  of 
a  ship  on  the  high  seas  had  not  been 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion,  he  stated: 

It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  high  duty  it  Is 
to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  who  Is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Armies  and  Navies  of  the  United 
States,  might  not.  without  any  special 
authority  for  that  purpose,  In  the  then 
existing  state  of  things,  have  empowered 
the  officers  commanding  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  to  seize  and  send  Into 
port  for  adjudication  American  vessels 
which  were  forfeited  by  being  engaged  In 
this  Illicit  commerce.  2  Cranch   at   177. 

Justice  Grier,  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  famous  decision  in 
the  prize  cases,  likewise  viewed  the  Pres- 
ident's designation  as  commander  in 
chief  as  being  a  substantive  source  of 
authority  on  which  he  might  rely  in 
putting  down  rebellion : 

Whether  the  President  In  fulfilling  his 
duties,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  in  sup- 
pressing an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such 
armed  hostUe  resistance,  and  a  clvU  war  of 
such    alarming    proportions    as    will    compel 
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blm  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  bel- 
Ilgerants.  Is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  him, 
and  this  court  must  be  governed  by  the 
decisions  and  acts  of  the  f>oUtlcal  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  this  power 
was  entrusted.  He  must  determine  what 
degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands.  2  Black 
625.  670. 

More  recently,  Justice  Jackson,  con- 
curring in  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co.  against  Sawyer,  said: 

We  should  not  vise  this  occasion  to  cir- 
cumscribe, must  less  to  contract,  the  lawful 
role  of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
I  should  Indulge  the  widest  latitude  of  In- 
terpretation to  sustain  his  exclusive  func- 
tion to  command  the  instruments  of  national 
force.  At  least  when  turned  against  the  out- 
side world  for  the  security  of  our  society. 
343  U.S.  579,  at  645. 

The  limits  of  the  President's  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  are  nowhere  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution,  except  by  way 
of  negative  implication  from  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  declare  war  is  committed  to 
Congress.  However,  as  a  result  of  nu- 
merous occurrences  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  more  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  scope  of  this  power. 

SCOPE  OF  POWER  AS  COMMANDER  IN  CHZEF 

The  questions  of  how  far  the  Chief 
Executive  may  go  without  congressional 
authorization  In  committing  Americaui 
military  forces  to  armed  conflict,  or  in 
deploying  them  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  in  conducting  armed  conflict 
already  authorized  by  Congress,  have 
arisen  repeatedly  through  the  Nation's 
history.  The  President  has  asserted  and 
exercised  at  least  three  different  varieties 
of  authority  under  the  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief: 

First,  authority  to  commit  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  armed  con- 
flict, at  least  in  response  to  enemy  attack 
or  to  protect  the  lives  of  American  troops 
in  the  field. 

Second,  authority  to  deploy  U.S.  troops 
throughout  the  world,  both  to  fulfill  U.S. 
treaty  obligations  and  to  protect  Amer- 
ican interests;  and 

Third,  authority  to  conduct  or  carry 
on  armed  conflict  once  It  is  instituted, 
by  making  and  carrying  out  the  neces- 
sary strategic  and  tactical  decisions  in 
connection  with  such  conflict. 

Congress  has  on  some  of  these  occa- 
sions acquiesced  in  the  President's  action 
without  formal  ratification;  on  others.  It 
has  ratified  the  President's  action;  and 
on  still  others,  it  has  taken  no  action  at 
all.  On  several  occasions,  individual 
Members  of  Congress  have  protested 
Presidential  use  of  the  Armed  Forces.  At 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  House 
of  Representatives  went  so  far  as  to  pass 
an  amendment  to  a  pending  resolution, 
labeling  the  war  as  unnecessary  and  im- 
constitutlonal.  On  flnal  passage,  the 
amendment  was  deleted.  Although  the 
President's  actions,  to  which  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  effec- 
tively object,  cannot  establish  a  consti- 
tutional precedent  In  the  same  manner 
as  It  would  be  established  by  an  authori- 
tative judicial  decision,  a  long  continued 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Congress,  is  Itself 


some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  con- 
stitutional authority  to  support  such  a 
practice.  United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co. 
236  U.S.  459.  As  stated  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter in  his  concurring  opinion  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343,  U.S.  579.  610: 

The  Constitution  Is  a  framework  for  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  the  way  the  framework 
has  consistently  operated  fairly  establishes 
that  It  has  operated  according  to  its  true 
nature.  Deeply  embedded  traditional  ways  of 
conducting  government  cannot  supplant  the 
Constitution  or  legislation,  but  they  give 
meaning  to  the  words  of  a  text  or  supply 
them. 

COMMITMENT  OF  MILITARY  FORCES  TO  ARMED 
CONFUCT  WriHOUT  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

President  Jefferson  in  1801  sent  a 
small  squadron  of  American  naval  ves- 
sels into  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 
U.S.  commerce  against  threatened  at- 
tack by  the  Barbary  pirates  of  Tripoli. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  discussing  his 
action,  Jefferson  took  the  view  that  it 
would  require  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  this  squadron  to  assume  an  of- 
fensive, rather  than  a  defensive,  stance. 

In  May  of  1845  President  Polk  ordered 
military  forces  to  the  coast  of  Mexico 
and  to  the  western  frontier  of  Texas — 
still  at  that  time  an  independent  Repub- 
lic— in  order  to  prevent  an  interference 
by  Mexico  T\-lth  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Following 
annexation,  Polk  ordered  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  to  march  from  the  Nueces  River, 
which  Mexico  claimed  was  the  southern 
border  of  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  which  Texas  claimed  was  the 
southern  boundary  of  Texas.  While  so 
engaged,  Taylor's  forces  encountered 
Mexican  troops,  and  hostilities  between 
the  two  nations  commenced  on  April  25, 
1846.  While  Polk  2y2  weeks  later  re- 
quested a  declaration  of  war  from  Con- 
gress, there  had  been  no  prior  authoriza- 
tion for  Taylor's  march  south  of  the 
Nueces. 

In  1854  President  Pierce  approved  the 
action  of  a  naval  officer  who  bombarded 
Greytown,  Nicaragua,  in  retaliation 
against  a  revolutionary  government  that 
refused  to  make  reparation  for  damage 
and  violence  to  U.S.  citizens. 

In  April  1861  President  Lincoln  called 
for  75.000  volunteers  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion by  the  Southern  States,  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  prize  cases,  2 
Black  635  (1863),  upheld  the  actions 
taken  by  President  Ldncoln  prior  to  their 
later  ratification  by  Congress  in  July 
1861,  saying: 

If  a  war  be  made  by  Invasion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  President  Is  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does 
not  initiate  the  war.  but  is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
legislative  authority.  2  Black  at  668. 

In  1900  President  McKinley  sijnt  an 
expedition  of  5,000  U.S.  troops  as  a  com- 
ponent of  an  International  force  during 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China.  While 
Congress  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
conflict  by  providing  for  combat  pay,  31 
Stat.  903.  it  neither  declared  war  nor 


formally  ratifled  the  President's  action. 
A  Federal  court,  however,  reiterated  the 
early  recognition  of  limited  or  imde- 
clared  war: 

In  the  present  case,  at  no  time  was  there 
any  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  po- 
litical department  of  this  government  against 
either  the  Government  of  China  or  the 
"Boxer"  element  of  that  Goverranent.  A 
formal  declaration  of  war.  however,  is  un- 
necessary to  constitute  a  condition  of  war. 
Hamilton  v.  McClaughry,  136  F.  445,  449 
(Clr.  Ct.  D.  Kan.  1905). 

Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Taft, 
and  Wilson  on  more  than  one  occasion 
committed  American  troops  abroad  to 
protect  American  interests.  In  November 
1903,  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  guard  the  Panama  area  and 
prevent  Colombian  troops  from  being 
landed  to  suppress  the  Panamanian  in- 
surrection against  Colombia.  In  his  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  In  1912,  Presi- 
dent Taft  reported  sending  some  2,000 
Marines  to  Nicaragua — at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua— and  the  use 
of  warships  and  troops  in  Cuba.  He 
merely  advised  Congress  of  these  actions 
without  requesting  any  statutory  au- 
thorization. 

President  Wilscn  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions committed  American  Armed 
Forces  to  hostile  actions  in  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. 

In  AprU  1914.  he  directed  a  force  of 
sailors  and  marines  to  occupy  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  during  th«  revolution  in 
that  country.  The  city  was  seized  and  oc- 
cupied for  7  months  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  In  1916,  Wilson  or- 
dered General  Pershing  and  more  than 
10,000  troops  to  pursue  Pancho  Villa  into 
Mexican  territory  following  the  latter's 
raid  on  Columbus,  N.  Mex. 

The  most  recent  example  of  Presiden- 
tial combat  use  of  American  Armed 
Forces  without  congressional  declaration 
of  war,  prior  to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  was 
President  Truman's  Intervention  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  Following  invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  North  Koreans  on 
June  25,  1950,  and  a  request  for  aid  bv 
the  U.N.  Security  Coimcil,  President  Tru- 
man ordered  U.S.  air  and  sea  forces  to 
give  South  Korean  troops  cover  and  sup- 
port. He  ordered  the  7th  Fleet  to  guard 
Formosa.  On  June  30.  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  had  authorized  the  use 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  the  Korean  war 
following  the  collapse  of  the  South  Ko- 
rean Army.  Ultimately,  the  number  of 
troops  engaged  in  the  Korean  conflict 
reached  250,000,  and  the  conflict  lasted 
more  than  3  years.  President  Truman's 
action  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion precipitated  the  "great  debate"  in 
Congress  which  raged  from  January  to 
April  1951. 

While  President  Truman  relied  upon 
the  U.N.  Charter,  as  well  as  his  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  his  action  stands 
as  a  precedent  for  Presidential  action  In 
committing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  exten- 
sive hostilities  without  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress. 

The  UJJ.  Charter,  as  a  result  of  its 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  has  the  status 
of  a  treaty,  but  It  does  not  by  virtue  of 
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this  fact  override  any  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Though  treaties  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  may  under 
the  supremacy  clause  override  specific 
constitutional  limitations,  Geofroy  v 
Riggs,  133  U.S.  258;  Reid  v.  Covert.  351 
U.S.  487.  If  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war  would  be  required  in  other  cir- 
cumstances to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  hos- 
tilities similar  In  extent  and  nature  to 
those  undertaken  in  Korea,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter  would  not  obvi- 
ate a  like  requirement  in  the  case  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  While  the  issue  of  Presi- 
dential power  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  great  debate  in  Congress  was  never 
authoritatively  resolved,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  acquiesced  In  President  Tru- 
man's Intervention  in  Korea.  See  Rees 
The  Limited  War— 1964;  Pusey.  The  Way 
We  Go  to  War — 1969. 

DEPLOYMENT  Oi"   UJ.  TROOPS  THROUCHOXTT  TH* 
WORLD 

In  February  1917,  President  WUson  re- 
quested congressional  authority  to  arm 
American  merchant  vessels.  When  that 
authority  failed  of  passage  in  Congress 
as  a  result  of  a  filibuster  or  extended 
debate,  Wilson  proceeded  to  arm  them 
without  congressional  authority,  stating 
that  he  was  relying  on  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Near  the  close  of  the  First  World  War, 
President  Wilson  announced  a  decision  to 
send  American  troops  to  Siberia.  The 
troops  so  sent  remained  for  over  a  year 
their  withdrawal  beginning  in  January 
1920.  There  was  no  congressional  author- 
ization of  such  disposition  of  troops,  and 
the  United  States  had  not  declared  war 
on  Russia. 

In  1941.  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  utilized  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  undertake  a  series  of 
actions  short  of  war,  designed  to  aid  the 
allied  forces  in  ihe  Second  World  War. 
On  April  9.  1941,  he  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Danish  minister  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Greenland  by  American  forces. 
In  May  1941.  Roosevelt  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  unlimited  national 
emergency,  and  he  ordered  American 
naval  craft  to  sink  on  sight  foreign  sub- 
marines found  in  the  defensive  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

In  Jiily  1941,  the  President  announced 
that  U.S.  forces  would  occupy  Iceland  in 
order  to  relieve  British  forces  there,  and 
that  the  Navy  would  perform  convoy 
duty  for  supplies  being  sent  to  Great 
Britain  imder  lend-lease.  In  September 
1941,  Roosevelt  stated  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  to 
strike  first  at  any  German  or  Italian 
vessels  of  war  in  American  "defensive 
waters";  the  following  month,  he  de- 
cided to  carry  20,000  British  troops  from 
Halifax  to  the  Middle  East  in  American 
transports. 

President  Tnmian's  decision  In  1951 
to  send  four  U.S.  divisions  to  Europe  in 
discharge  of  the  Nation's  NATO  commit- 
ment occasioned  prolonged  debate  in 
Congress  over  his  powers  to  take  such 
action  without  congressional  approval. 
Congress  ultimately  acqulesed  in  the 
President's  action  without  actually  re- 
solving the  question,  and  aU  of  President 
Truman's  successors  have  asserted  and 
exercised  similar  authority. 
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AUTHORTTT  TO  CONDUCT  OR  CARRT  ON  ARMED 
CONFLICT  ONCE  IT  HAS  BEEN  LAWFULLY 
INSTrrtTTTD 

It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the 
Presidents  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  authorizes  him,  and  him  alone,  to 
conduct  armed  hostilities  which  have 
been  lawfully  instituted.  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  concurring  in  ex  parte  Milligan, 
4  Wall.  2,  at  139.  said: 

Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  declare 
war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide 
by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This  power  neces- 
sarily extends  to  all  legislation  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  war  with  vigor  and  success, 
except  such  as  Interferes  with  the  command 
of  the  forces  and  conduct  of  campaigns.  That 
power  and  duty  belong  to  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief. 

In  the  First  World  War,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  U.S.  troops  in 
Prance  would  fight  as  a  separate  com- 
mand under  General  Pershing,  or 
whether  U.S.  divisions  should  be  incor- 
porated in  existing  groups  or  armies  com- 
manded by  PYench  or  British  generals. 
President  Wilson  and  his  military  ad- 
visers decided  that  U.S.  forces  would 
fight  as  a  separate  command. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  not  only 
similar  military  decisions  on  a  global 
scale  were  required  but  also  decisions 
that  partook  as  much  of  political  strategy 
as  they  did  of  military  strategy.  Should 
the  United  States  concentrate  its  mili- 
tary eind  material  resources  on  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  fronts  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  or  should  it  pursue 
the  war  on  both  fronts  simultaneously? 
Where  should  the  reconquest  of  allied 
territories  in  Europe  and  Africa  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Axis  Powers 
begin?  What  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
Allied  Powers?  Those  who  lived  through 
the  Second  World  War  will  recall  with- 
out difficulty,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  consulting  works  of  history,  that  this 
sort  of  decision  was  reached  by  the  allied 
commanders  in  chief,  and  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  allied  nations,  with- 
out— on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
any  formal  congressional  participation. 
The  series  of  conferences  attended  by 

President  Roosevelt  around  the  world 

at  Quebec,  Cairo,  Casablanca,  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  by  President  Truman  at  Pots- 
dam, ultimately  established  the  allied 
goals  in  fighting  the  Second  World  War, 
including  the  demand  for  imconditional 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Axis  nations. 
Similar  strategic  and  tactical  decisions 
were  Involved  in  the  undeclared  Korean 
war  under  President  Truman.  Questions 
such  as  whether  U.S.  forces  should  not 
merely  defend  South  Korean  territory, 
but  pursue  North  Korean  forces  by  in- 
vading North  Korea,  and  as  to  whether 
American  Air  Force  planes  should  pur- 
sue North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
mimist  planes  north  of  the  Yalu  River 
separating  Red  China  from  North  Korea,' 
were,  of  course,  made  by  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  without  any  for- 
mal congressional  participation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President,  under 
his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief,  is  au- 
thorized to  commit  American  forces  iji 
such  a  way  as  to  seriously  risk  hostilities, 
and  also  to  actually  commit  them  to  such 


hostilities,  without  prior  congressional 
approval.  However,  if  the  contours  of  the 
divided  war  power  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  are  to  re- 
main, constitutional  practice  must  in- 
clude Presidential  resort  to  Congress  in 
order  to  obtain  its  sanction  for  the  con- 
duct of  hostilities  which  reach  a  certain 
scale.  Constitutional  practice  also  indi- 
cates, however,  that  congressional  sanc- 
tion need  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  War,  which 
was  brought  about,  if  not  initiated,  by 
President  Polk,  he  requested  and  ob- 
tained a  declaration  of  war.  Congress, 
meeting  in  1861  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln,  ratified  all  of  the  ac- 
tions he  had  taken  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  apparently  refrained  from  declaring 
war  on  the  Confederate  States  only  be- 
cause it  did  not  wish  to  recognize  them 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

However,  the  fifth  Congress  authorized 
President  Adams  to  take  certain  mili- 
taJT  action  against  Prance  without  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  declare  war.  More  re- 
cently, in  connection  with  President 
Eisenhower's  landing  of  troops  in  Leb- 
anon and  with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  1962,  Congress  has  given  advance  au- 
thorization for  military  action  by  the 
President  without  declaring  war  (71  Stat 
5;  76  Stat.  697). 

The  notion  that  such  advance  author- 
ization by  Congress  for  military  opera- 
tions constitutes  some  sort  of  an  invalid 
delegation  of  congressional  war  power 
simply  will  not  stand  analysis.  A 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress  Is, 
in  effect,  a  blank  check  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions to  bring  about  subjugation  to 
the  Nation  against  whom  war  has 
been  declared.  The  idea  that  while  Con- 
gress may  do  this,  it  may  not  delegate  a 
lesser  amount  of  authority  to  conduct 
military  operations,  as  was  done  in  the 
instances  referred  to  above,  is  utterly  il- 
logical and  unsupported  by  precedent. 
While  cases  such  as  Schecter  Poultry 
Corp.  V.  United  States.  295  UJS.  495 
(1935),  hold  that  Congress  in  delegating 
powers  to  deal  with  domestic  affairs  must 
establish  standards  for  administrative 
guidance,  no  such  principle  obtains  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wnght 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  made  this  distinction 
clear. 

What  must  be  regarded  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  executive  action  without 
express  congressional  approval  Is,  of 
course,  the  Korean  war.  Although  Con- 
gress never  expressly  sanctioned  the 
President's  action  in  committing  U.S. 
forces  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  Korean  conflict,  it  repeatedly  voted 
authorizations  and  appropriations  to  arm 
and  equip  the  American  troops.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  such  appropriations  are 
invariably  the  equivalent  of  express  con- 
gressional approval;  the  decision  as  to 
whether  limited  hostilities,  commenced 
by  the  executive,  should  be  sanctioned 
by  Congress  may  be  one  quite  different 
from  the  decision  as  to  whether  Ameri- 
can troops  already  committed  and 
engaged  in  such  hostilities  shall  be 
equipped  and  supplied. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  POWER  TO   RESTRICT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

While  the  President  may  commit 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
hostile  conflict  without  congressional 
authorization  under  his  constitutional 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief,  his  au- 
thority exercised  in  conformity  with  con- 
gressional authorization  or  ratification 
of  his  acts  is  obviously  broader  than  if  it 
stood  alone.  By  the  same  token,  Congress 
undoubtedly  has  the  power  in  certain 
situations  to  restrict  the  President's 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  a  nar- 
rower scope  than  it  would  have  had  in 
the  absence  of  legislation.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  strongly  Intimates  in  his  opin- 
ion in  Little  v.  Barreme.  2  Cranch.  1970 
(1804),  that  the  executive  action  direct- 
ing the  seizure  of  a  ship  on  the  high  seas 
would  have  been  valid  had  not  Congress 
enacted  legislation  restricting  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  a  seizure 
was  authorized.  Congress,  exercising  its 
constitutional  authority  to  "make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water," 
may  thus  constrict  the  President's  power 
to  direct  the  manner  of  proceeding  with 
such  captiu-es. 

Congress  has  similarly  sought  to  re- 
strain the  authority  of  the  President  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  "raise  and 
support  armies."  In  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act  of  1940.  it  was  provided 
that: 

Persons  Inducted  Into  the  land  forces  of 
the  tJnlted  States  under  this  act  shaU  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  except  in  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  Including 
the  Philippine  Islands  (54  Stat.  886) . 

In  the  yesu*  following  enactment  of 
this  law.  President  Roosevelt  determined 
to  send  U.S.  troops,  including  draftees,  to 
Iceland  in  order  to  relieve  British  troops 
garrisoned  there.  He  chose  to  strain 
geography,  rather  than  the  law,  and  ob- 
tained the  opinion  of  what  was  appar- 
ently a  minority-view  geographer  that 
Iceland  was  actually  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

On  December  15, 1969,  Congress  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  H.R.  15090  providing 
that  U.S.  forces  shall  not  be  dispatched 
to  Laos  or  Thailand  in  connection  with 
the  Vietnam  confiict.  It  supported  this 
provision  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  as  a  reasonable  exercise  of  con- 
gressional authority. 

This  is  not  to  say  however  that  every 
conceivable  condition  or  restriction 
which  Congress  may  by  legislation  seek 
to  impose  on  the  use  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  would  be  free  of  constitu- 
tional doubt.  Even  in  the  area  of  domes- 
tic affairs  where  the  relationship  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  is  bal- 
anced differently  than  it  is  in  the  field  of 
external  affairs,  virtually  every  President 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  had  occasion 
to  object  to  certain  conditions  in  au- 
thorization legislation  as  being  violative 
of  the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branch.  The 
problem  would  be  compounded  should 
Congress  attempt  by  detailed  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  American  forces  al- 
ready in  the  field  to  supersede  the  Presi- 


dent as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Surely  this  is  the  thrust 
of  Chief  Justice  Chase's  concurring 
opinion  in  ex  parte  Milligan,  quoted 
earlier : 

[Congressional  power)  necessarily  extends 
to  all  legislation  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  war  with  vigor  and  success,  except  such 
as  mterferes  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  and  conduct  of  campwilgns.  That 
p>ower  and  duty  belong  to  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  4  Wall,  at  139. 

THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

The  duration  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  its  requirements  in  terms  of  both 
men  and  materiel  would  have  raised  the 
most  serious  sort  of  constitutional  ques- 
tion, had  there  been  no  congressional 
sanction  of  that  conflict.  However,  as  is 
well  known,  the  conflict  formally  began 
following  an  attack  on  U.S.  naval  forces 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  August,  1964.  At 
that  time,  President  Johnson  took  direct 
air  action  against  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  he  also  requested  Congress  "to  join 
in  affirming  the  national  determination 
that  all  such  attacks  will  be  met"  and 
asked  for  "a  resolution  expressing  that 
support  of  the  Congress  for  all  necessary 
action  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and 
to  assist  nations  covered  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty." 

On  August  10,  1964,  Congress  passed 
the  so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution.  78  Stat.  384  (1964),  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wat  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Southeast  Asia  REsoLtmoN  > 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Conmiunlst 
regime  In  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  pettce;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  joined  with  them  in 
the  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In 
their  own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Osnsonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 


>Text  of  Public  Law  88-408  [HJ.  Res. 
1145].  78  Stat.  384,  approved  Aug.  10,  1064. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Aug.  34, 
1964.  pp.  272-274. 


President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution.  Congress  noted 
that  whatever  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  acting  alone  might  be, 
whenever  Congress  and  the  President 
act  together,  "there  can  be  no  doubt"  of 
the  constitutional  authority. 

Since  that  time,  Congress  repeatedly 
adopted  legislation  recognizing  the  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia,  providing  the 
funds  to  carry  out  U5.  commitments 
there,  and  providing  special  benefits  for 
troops  stationed  there.  By  virtue  of  these 
acts,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
there  was  long-standing  congressional 
recognition  of  a  continuing  U.S.  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  This  recognition 
and  ratification  of  the  President's  poU- 
cies  continued  even  after  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  was  repealed  in  1970. 

While  seeking  a  negotiated  peace  and 
furthering  "Vietnamization,"  President 
Nixon  continued  to  maintain  U.S.  troops 
in  the  field  In  South  Vietnam.  The  legal- 
ity of  the  maintenance  of  these  troops 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  their  use  to 
render  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops  in  repelling  aggression  from 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 
would  have  been  subject  to  doubt  only  if 
congressional  sanction  of  hostilities  com- 
menced on  the  initiative  of  the  I»resldent 
could  be  manifested  solely  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  But  the  niunerous 
historical  precedents  previously  cited 
militate  against  such  reasoning. 

A  requirement  that  congressional  ap- 
proval of  presidential  action  in  this  field 
can  come  only  through  a  declaration  of 
war  is  not  only  contrary  to  historic  con- 
stitutional usage,  but  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter would  curtail  effective  congressional 
participation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
shared  war  power.  If  Congress  may  sanc- 
tion armed  engagement  of  U.S.  forces 
only  by  declaring  war,  the  possibility  of 
its  retaining  a  larger  degree  of  control 
through  a  more  limited  approval  is  fore- 
closed. While  in  terms  of  men  and  mate- 
rial the  Vietnam  conflict  was  one  of 
large  scale,  the  objectives  for  which  the 
confllict  is  carried  on  were  by  no  means 
as  extensive  or  all-inclusive  as  would 
have  resulted  from  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress.  Conversely,  however,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  from  an  ex- 
smiinatlon  of  the  language  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  that  Congress  ex- 
pressly authorized  extensive  military  in- 
volvement by  the  United  States.  To  rea- 
son that  if  the  caption  "declaration  of 
war"  had  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
resolution  that  involvement  would  have 
been  permissible  but  that  the  Identical 
language  without  such  a  caption  did  not 
give  effective  congressional  sanction, 
would  be  to  treat  this  most  nebulous  smd 
ill-deflned  of  all  areas  of  the  law  as  if  it 
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were  a  problem  In  common  law  plead- 
ing, Mr.  Justice  Grier.  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  prize  cases  said. 

This  greatest  of  civil  wars  was  not 
gradually  developed  by  popular  commo- 
tion, tumultuous  assemblies  or  local  im- 
organized  insurrections.  However  long 
may  have  been  its  previous  conception, 
it  nevertheless  spnmg  forth  suddenly 
from  the  parent  brain,  a  Minerva  in  the 
full  panoply  of  war.  The  President  was 
bound  to  meet  it  in  the  shape  it  presented 
itself,  without  waiting  for  Congress  to 
baptize  it  with  a  name;  and  no  name 
given  to  it  by  him  or  them  could  change 
the  fact. 

If  substance  prevailed  over  form  in  es- 
tablishing the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  the  Civil  War  in  1861, 
substance  should  equally  prevail  over 
form  in  recognizing  congressional  sanc- 
tion for  the  V'etnam  conflict  by  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  even  though  it  was 
not  in  name  or  by  its  term?  a  formal 
declaration  of  war. 

SEPARATE    AND    8HAHED    AUTHORITY 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  foregoing 
discussion  indicates  that  a  signiflcant 
body  of  practice,  precedent  and  tradition 
has  grown  up  surrounding  the  war  pow- 
ers of  this  country.  It  shows  that  the 
President  is  charged  with  real  respon- 
sibilities in  major  areas  where  he  and  he 
alone  must  make  decisions  and  choices. 
It  also  shows  that  the  Congress,  too,  has 
a  proper,  legitimate  role  to  play  with  its 
own  unique  and  separate  authority. 
There  are  some  clear  lines  of  demarca- 
tion and  firm  divisions  of  authority. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  cannot  and 
should  not  become  involved  in  the  tactics 
and  strategy  required  to  carry  out  na- 
tional defense  policy.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  President  cannot  and  should  not 
seek  to  determine  that  nationtil  defense 
policy  solely  on  his  own  initiative. 

But  between  these  firm  and  clear  areas 
there  is  room  and  i.  real  need  for  shared 
decisionmaking  and  joint  leadership. 
And  in  my  view  the  war  powers  resolution 
before  the  Senate  today  is  a  responsible 
and  necessary  attempt  to  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  by  harmonizing  the  roles 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
In  the  exercise  of  the  war  power. 

PRBVIOUS   SUPPORT   FOR    WAR    POWERS    ACT 

When  this  measure  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  91st  Congress  in  1970,  I 
joined  in  sponsoring  it.  At  that  time  I 
felt  it  was  a  proper  and  useful  attempt 
by  Congress  to  cast  some  light  in  a  murky 
and  misunderstood  constitutional  area. 
It  was  re-introduced  In  the  92d  Congress 
in  1971;  however,  at  that  time,  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  Vletnamization  pro- 
gram, efforts  were  continuing  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  we  were  still  unable  to  se- 
cure information  about  or  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

CONCXRN    FOR    MI8CONSTKDCTION    OT 
CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

At  that  time  I  felt  a  genuine  concern 
that  an  entirely  appropriate  and  useful 
exercise  of  the  Congress  powers  in  at- 
tempting to  define  the  lines  of  consti- 
tutional   authority    might    be    miscon- 


strued by  the  opposite  side  at  the  Paris 
negotiations,  and  thus  endanger  the 
prospects  for  achieving  a  negotiated 
peace  and  the  earliest  possible  end  to 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  Therefore, 
I  did  not  re-join  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

Happily,  the  Vietnam  war  is  now  be- 
hind us.  American  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn. Our  prisoners  are  home.  The 
Paris  agreements  establish  our  rights  to 
information  on  the  missing,  and  there  is 
hope  that  the  Vietnamese  parties  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  determination 
of  their  future  course.  Barring  further 
congressional  authorization,  the  bomb- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  has  beoi  ended. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Is  a  unique  moment  in  our  history, 
and  it  is  an  appropriate  interval  for 
Congress  to  assert  its  authority  in  a 
proper,  constructive  and  worthwhile 
manner. 

The  war  powers  resolution  will  estab- 
lish a  partnership  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Presidency  in  exercising  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  employing  this 
Nation's  military  might.  It  should  serve 
to  stimulate  broader  commimication  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  And  in  so  doing  it  will  serve 
as  a  strong  unifying  influence  in  a  na- 
tion which  in  recent  years  has  too  fre- 
quently by  forces  of  division,  discord  and 
mistrust  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, between  groups  and  among  in- 
dividuals. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  believe  its  passage  will  mark  a 
proud  and  hopeful  day  In  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  half  minute  just  to  say  that 
Senator  Dole  was  the  first  original  co- 
sponsor  of  my  first  war  powers  bUl,  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful.  His  heart  has 
always  been  with  this  measure.  I  under- 
stood his  inability  to  Join  again  in  1972, 
as  he  has  described  it.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful foi-  the  fine,  generous  statement  he 
has  just  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  440,  the  war  powers  bill 
passed  earlier  this  year  by  the  Senate,  I 
support   the   conference   agreement   on 
war  powers,  House  Joint  Resolution  542. 
I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  prefer 
S.  440  to  the  legislation  before  us.  I  pre- 
fer its  specificity  on  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  and  I  prefer  the 


30-day  limitation  on  committing  U.S. 
troops  to  hostilities  abroad  to  the  60  day 
one.  A  doubling  of  the  time  allowed  for 
an  engagement  is,  I  believe,  more  than  a 
doubling  of  the  likelihood  that  we  could 
become  involved  in  a  situation  that  is 
neither  desirable  nor  even  intended. 

Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the  time 
and  effort  which  have  gone  into  the  de- 
velopment of  this  resolution,  and  I  find  it 
signiflcant  that  this  is  the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  on  congressional  pre- 
rogatives to  emerge  from  conference.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  by  which  Congress  can 
exercise  powers  which  it  has  aUowed  to 
atrophy. 

And.  we  have  an  effort  to  reassert  con- 
gressional prerogatives  in  an  all-impor- 
tant area.  The  war  powers  are,  under  the 
Constitution,  shared  powers.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities  in  the  use  of 
U.S.  armed  services  abroad.  History, 
however,  demonstrates  that,  largely  by 
inaction.  Congress  has  permitted  its 
powers  to  be  assumed  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  executive. 

This  legislation  represents  an  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism— a  means  by  which  it  can  exercise 
the  powers  which  the  Foimdlng  Fathers 
granted  to  it  and  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation  expect  their  representatives  to 
exercise. 

Under  the  conference  resolution,  the 
President  would  be  required  to  report  to 
Congress  within  48  hours  of  committing 
forces  to  hostilities  abroad  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
specify:  First,  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  authority  imder  which  the  ac- 
tion was  taken;  Second,  the  circum- 
stances which  necessitated  the  action; 
and  third,  the  expected  scope  and  du- 
ration of  the  action.  Furthermore,  troops 
could  be  deployed  no  longer  than  60  days 
unless  Congress  took  action  to  authorize 
the  continued  involvement  of  the  forces, 
and  it  could  provide  for  an  earlier  ter- 
mination of  involvement. 

Thus,  the  war  powers  legislation  rep- 
resents one  method  by  which  we  can 
strengthen  our  democratic  process — one 
means  of  bringing  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  bear  on  the  use  of  our  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces  outside  our  borders. 
It  represents  a  means  by  which  we  may, 
hopefully,  have  decisions  resulting  from 
deliberations  by  two  heads  in  our  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  one  and  from  ad- 
ditional input  from  those  elected  offi- 
cials closest  to  the  people.  It  represents 
a  means  by  which  we  may  seek  to  restore 
a  constitutional  balance,  as  well  as  a 
balance  among  the  views,  opinions,  and 
options. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  bill 
will  be  only  as  effective  as  we  in  Con- 
gress make  it.  It  sets  up  a  mechanism, 
but  the  mechanism  will  work  only  if 
we  ma'cfc  It  work — only  if  we  use  it.  Thus, 
this  resolution  must  be  viewed  as  a  first 
step — a  first  move  toward  a  reassertion 
by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  powers 
regarding  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  abroad. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  appropriate  that  we 
move  on  this  measure  at  this  time.  The 
original  war  powers  bills  were,  in  ef- 
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feet,  the  outgrowth  of  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam — a  little-understood  involve- 
ment which  continually  lost  support  from 
the  American  people,  causing  not  only 
discontent  at  home,  but  asking  the  young 
men  of  our  Nation  to  serve  in  an  un- 
tenable situation,  risking  their  lives  with- 
out the  unified  backing  of  their  country- 
men at  home. 

We  do  not  want  such  a  situation  again, 
and  although  the  memory  of  recent  ex- 
perience itself  may  be  a  hindrance  to 
new  Involvement,  it  is,  I  believe  far  bet- 
ter to  have  a  means  for  assuring  against 
that  involvement  than  to  depend  upon 
our  recent  disillusionment.  While  we 
cannot  foresee  all  situations  which  might 
occur  in  the  future,  we  can  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  the  past  and.  from 
those,  build  a  framework  which  will  help 
avoid  in  the  future  the  misdirections  of 
the  past.  That  is  what  House  Joint  Res- 
lution  542  does  and  that  Is  why  I  am 
supDorting  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  War  Powers  Act  as 
reported  by  the  conference  committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees are  to  be  commended  for  the  bill 
which  is  before  us  today.  Senators  JAvrrs, 
Eagleton,  and  Stennis  have  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  Nation  in  their  2- 
year  effort  to  bring  order  to  the  proce- 
dures by  which  the  country  mey  go  to 
war  should  that  awful  necessity  be 
pressed  upon  the  Nation 

Under  the  Constitution  the  power  to 
engage  U.S.  forces  is  reserved  to  the 
Congress.  Unfortimately  since  World 
War  n  the  practice  has  grown  up  by 
which  the  United  States  has  been  drawn 
by  actions  of  Executive  authority  alone 
Into  small  wars  which  by  process  of  al- 
most imp>erceptible  accretion  has  re- 
sulted in  great  wars.  As  the  experience 
of  Vietnam  has  shown.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult for  the  legislature  to  terminate  our 
Involvement  once  U.S.  forces  are  engaged 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  overcome 
a  Presidential  veto. 

As  a  result  of  this  critical  constitu- 
tional situation,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  been  engaged  in  debate  of 
several  years  duration  concerning  ^)-o- 
cedures  on  how  the  United  States  be- 
comes involved  in  wars  and  how  li  can 
end  involvement  in  wars. 

The  war  powers  bill  before  us  today 
prescribes  ways  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  again  backing  into  wars  of 
the  kind  that  have  plagued  us  In  the 
recent  past.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  20  years  will 
prevent  future  Vletnams.  but  no  legisla- 
tive procedure  can  substitute  for  vigi- 
lance and  the  courage  to  act  to  prevent 
commitment  in  situations  which  could 
lead  to  an  Inextricable  involvement.  The 
vigilance  I  speak  of  requires  far  more 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses  than  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  It  will  require,  in  my 
view,  a  restructuring  of  the  committees, 
additional  staff  and  access  to  better  in- 
formation if  proper  oversight  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

It  is  my  hope  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
PuLBRicHT  and  Senator  Stennis  will 
make  the  changes  necessary  In  their  com- 


mittee structures  to  meet  what  has  be- 
come obvious  need  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  committee's  oversight  functions. 

I  have  one  reservation  concerning  the 
war  powers  bill:  Section  5(b)  speaks  of 
"imavoidable  military  necessity."  It  Is 
my  view  that  introduction  of  this  phrase 
only  repeats  an  error  which  has  be- 
devilled the  proper  functioning  of  our 
Government  for  the  past  20  years.  What 
is  the  essential  difference  between  "un- 
avoidable military  necessity  respecting 
the  saiety  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces"  and 
other  vagaries  connected  with  powers  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  or  the  impera- 
tives of  national  security? 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  add  to  the 
constitutional  and  legal  lexicon  yet  an- 
other grey  area.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
ferees have  narrowed  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  President  could  call 
upon  the  doctrine  of  "unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity,"  but  I  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  possible  dangers 
implicit  in  this  new  area  of  Executive 
imaccountabihty.  By  legislation  we  are 
creating  the  license  for  what  h£is  pre- 
viously been  unlicensed. 

With  this  sole  reservation,  I  wish  to 
commend  again  the  conferees  and  par- 
ticularly Senator  Javfts,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  and  Senator  Stennis  for  the  great 
work  that  they  have  done  to  restore  the 
constitutional  restraints  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  placed  upon  the  ability  of 
this  Government  to  take  the  United 
States  into  war. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
active  for  a  number  of  years,  both  in  this 
body  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  support  of  measures  to  return 
the  warmaking  power  to  the  Congress. 
I  wish  now  to  express  my  renewed  sup- 
port of  the  "war  powers  resolution"  as 
reported  by  the  conference.  It  is  not  only 
a  fair  compromise  between  the  views  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  but  also 
a  very  satisfying  culmination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  many  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self on  this  essential  question. 

The  language  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  was  clear  on  this  Issue :  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  declare 
war."  At  times  in  our  history  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  limits  congressional  au- 
thority to  instances  where  a  declaration 
of  war  is  asked  for.  that  the  executive  csm 
act  on  its  own  authority  to  commit  acX& 
of  war  without  a  declaration.  But  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  have  given  us 
strong  indications  that  they  would  not 
have  agreed  with  this  argument.  One 
common  form  of  undeclared  war  in  the 
18th  century  was  the  Issuance  of  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal.  Governments 
would  often  issue  such  letters  well  before 
war  was  declared  and  sometimes  in  lieu 
of  a  declaration,  as  a  type  of  limited  war. 
The  constitutional  authors  specifically 
gave  this  contemporary  limited  war  pow- 
er to  Congress,  along  with  the  power  of 
declaring  war. 

The  events  of  the  last  10  jrears  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  shown,  furthermore, 
that  the  question  of  war  powers  is  more 
than  a  legal  and  constitutional  question, 
more  than  a  question  of  the  perennial 
struggle  for  power  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government:  It  Is  a 
question  of  whether,  in  times  of  crisis, 


our  country  will  be  united  In  the  face 
of  its  enemies,  or  in  a  position  to  be 
divided  against  itself  in  bitter  dispute. 

All  of  us  assembled  here,  and  all  of 
those  for  whom  we  speak,  have  felt  with 
pain  the  confiict,  the  turmoil,  the  hate 
which  split  this  Nation  over  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  even  saw  some  of  our  citizens 
seemingly  as  eager  for  the  defeat  of  their 
coimtry's  Armed  Forces  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  We  saw  the  installations  of  our 
own  military  bombed  by  our  own  people, 
and  students  lying  dead  on  a  college 
campus,  shot  by  the  soldiers  who  had  en- 
listed to  defend  them.  We  saw  son  set 
against  father,  brother  against  brother, 
with  a  rancor  as  great  as  any  we  have 
ever  known. 

The  pain  that  this  division  caused  was 
limited  to  no  one  group.  Modem,  con- 
servative, liberal  or  radical,  political  or 
apolitical,  soldier,  student,  artist  or 
housewife,  all  felt  deeply  that  something 
was  drastically  wrong.  And  till  feel  deep- 
ly now  that  such  a  division  within  our 
Nation  must  not  occur  again. 

This  is  one  real  meaning  of  the  bill 
before  us  today.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
party,  nor  of  right  or  left.  Through  the 
process  prescribed  in  this  bill,  we  hope 
to  assure  that  this  Nation  wUl  not  com- 
mit its  Armed  Forces  to  action  on  the 
word  of  one  man.  without  a  popular  con- 
sensus as  expressed  by  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  This  would  an- 
swer the  main  concern  of  many  Ameri- 
cans expressed  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
We  would  help  to  make  certain  that  once 
we  are  involved  in  hostilities,  the  Na- 
tion will  be  imited  in  its  war  efforts — 
thus  insuring  that  we  will  not  face  the 
internal  dissent  which  so  disturbed  the 
Nation  in  recent  years.  All  parties  and 
all  persuasions  are  served  by  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  war  power  as  being  re- 
served to  the  people,  by  the  assurance 
that  any  armed  action  by  this  Nation 
will  be  the  result  of  open  debate,  public 
participation,  and  a  true  national  con- 
sensus. Yet  I  believe  we  have  still  re- 
served to  the  Executive  the  proper  and 
needed  authority  to  act  swiftly. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  that 
while  this  bill  is  unquestionably  a  prod- 
uct of  the  pain  of  our  division  over  Viet- 
nam, it  in  no  way  infers  criticism  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  handhng  of  that  crisis. 
Had  this  bill  been  law  during  the  present 
administration's  tenure  in  oflace,  the 
policies  which  our  President  adopted,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  used  our  Armed 
Forces  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace 
which  maintains  the  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  would  have  re- 
ceived my  full  support  in  Congress. 

The  resolution,  as  I  consponsored  it 
and  as  it  has  emerged  from  committee 
does  not  impinge  upon  the  Executive's 
necessary  power  to  act  decisively  in  event 
of  an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  -the 
United  States  or  upon  itr  Armed  Forces. 
Nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  President's 
right  to  control  and  direct  our  Armed 
Forces,  in  his  capacity  of  commander  in 
chief,  once  hostilities  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Nation  speaking  through 
Congress.  The  provisions  that  any  long- 
term  Involvement  of  our  military  forces 
receive  congressional  authorization,  and 
that  Congress  be  consulted  in  every  pos- 
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sible  instance  before  troops  are  com- 
mitted, can  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as 
an  assault  on  the  President's  rightful 
prerogatives  as  Chief  Executive  or  as 
commander  in  chief. 

Constitutionally,  we  seek  merely  to  re- 
turn to  the  balance  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  intended  by  the 
founders  of  omx  governmental  system.  We 
are  attempting  to  restore  the  Executive 
to  its  role  of  executor  of  policy. 

We  intend  no  negative  reflections  up)on 
President  Nixon's  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  I  have  supported  and  con- 
tinue to  support  his  decisions  on  that 
difficult  affair. 

We  advocate  that  the  people  be  given 
their  proper  role  in  any  decision  for  war 
or  peace,  that  any  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican troops  to  combat  be  a  product  of 
a  genuine  national  consensus.  We  state 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  way  such 
an  action  can  be  taken,  without  paying 
the  dangerous  price  of  setting  Americans 
against  each  other  in  strife  and  hate.  Our 
argument  is  not  based  upon  what  should 
be.  but  on  what  has  happened  and  what 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
positive  vote  for  the  war  powers  con- 
ference report  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  the  Congress  will  present  to 
the  President  and  the  American  people 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  of  its 
intent  to  participate  in  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  commit  American  lives 
and  fortimes  to  the  uncertainties  of  war. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  itemize  the  differ- 
ences that  existed  in  the  two  versions  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  They  are  well 
known  to  members  of  this  body.  The 
compromise  reached  in  conference  is  ac- 
ceptable. The  bill,  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference, provides  the  following  guide- 
lines for  U.S.  involvement  in  armed  con- 
flicts: 

The  President  Is  barred  from  waging  war 
for  more  than  60  days  without  congressional 
consent. 

The  President  Is  allowed  to  continue  hos- 
tile actions  for  as  long  as  30  more  days  U 
such  action  Is  an  "unavoidable  military  ne- 
cessity" to  protect  tJ.S.  troops  In  the  field. 

Congress  Is  authorized  to  demand  a  halt 
to  military  action  at  any  tlzne  through  a 
concurrent  resolution.  Such  a  resolution  will 
not  be  subject  to  presidential  veto. 

Congressional  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  President  might  com- 
mit VS.  troops  to  combat  Is  as  follows: 

A  formal  declaration  of  war; 

Specific  authorization  by  Congress; 

National  emergency  created  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  its  territories,  pos- 
sessions, or  Armed  Forces. 

These  provisions  do  not  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  as  is  so  often  contended  by 
opponents  of  war  powers  legislation. 
,  They  provide  sufficient  latitude  for  the 
United  States  to  act  quickly  and  Judi- 
ciously in  coping  with  the  dynamic  na- 
ture of  intematipnal  relations.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  war  powers  gtiidellnes, 
as  envisioned  in  this  act,  will  strengthen 
a  President's  hand  in  dealing  with  con- 
flict situations  by  Insuring  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  act  in  unison 
in  any  situation  that  threatens  to  Involve 
the  United  States  In  a  prolonged  mili- 
tary engagement.  The  discord  and  con- 
tentions caused  by  the  Vietnam  war  are 
ample  proof  of  the  importance  of  having 


this  type  of  cohesion  in  times  of  actual 
or  imminent  war. 

I  have  previously  stated  in  this  body 
that  it  is  unwise  to  ignore  the  insights 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  who  recognized 
that  great  dangers  inhere  in  unitary  au- 
thority to  both  declare  and  wage  war. 
To  allow  the  Executive  almost  unlimited 
freedom  to  determine  when  and  under 
what  conditions  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will 
engage  in  hostilities  would  be  the  very 
abrogation  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  checks  and  balances  in  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  Thomas  Jefferson 
recognized  this  when  he  stated: 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  powers  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are 
to  pay. 

We  are  also  recognizing  this  fact  in 
passing  the  pending  War  Powers  Act. 

Favorable  Senate  and  House  action  on 
this  conference  report  will  not  represent 
victory.  The  President  has  stated  his  in- 
tent to  veto  any  war  powers  legislation. 
Therefore,  while  we,  as  proponents  of 
this  bill,  can  take  justified  satisfaction  in 
its  passage  through  Congress,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  most  difficult  struggle 
will  be  to  override  a  veto  should  it  oc- 
cur. Our  attention  must  be  turned  to  this 
consideration  even  while  we  vote  on  the 
pending  measure.  The  ultimate  test  of 
congressional  intent  to  assert  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
regarding  war  is  not  today,  but  in  several 
weeks  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  current 
headlines  sadly  remind  us  that  the  world 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  rejecting  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  day  will  arrive  when 
war  has  been  rejected  once  and  for  all. 
I  solemnly  fear  for  the  consequences  if 
this  does  not  happen  sooner  rather  than 
later  and  will  devotr  my  unremitting  ef- 
forts to  achieving  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  face  up  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  future  exercise  of  war  pww- 
ers  by  the  U.S.  Government.  In  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject  in  July,  I  expressed 
the  imperative  need  for  action  to  re- 
dress the  balance  that  over  the  years 
has  shifted  heavily  to  the  executive 
branch  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative 
in  arriving  at  decisions  to  engage  the 
United  States  in  hostilities  abroad.  I  have 
always  felt  that  much  of  the  tragedy  of 
our  involvement  in  Indochina  which  have 
been  avoided  if  the  voice  of  Congress 
could  have  been  heard  louder  and  clearer 
in  that  decisionmaking  process.  There- 
fore, I  supported  passage  of  the  war  pow- 
ers bill  in  the  Senate  and  welcomed  the 
action  in  the  House,  which  approved  leg- 
islation differing  only  in  detail  but  not  in 
purpose  from  Senate  proposals. 

As  a  result  of  the  splendid  efforts  of 
the  conferees,  these  differences  have  now 
been  harmonized  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542.  I  find  the  resolution  an  emi- 
nently reasonable,  objective  piece  of  leg- 
islation deserving  of  swift  passage. 

The  issues  treated  in  the  resolution  are 
national  Issues  going  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  role  of  government  in  an  open  demo- 
cratic society.  These  Issues  demand 
unity  of  action  by  the  Congress  and  by 


the  President.  The  latter  has  indicated  he 
would  veto  war  power  legislation  as  an 
invasion  of  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tives. Such  action  would  be  a  regrettable 
failure  to  achieve  sorely  needed  national 
unity.  Nor  would  a  veto  be  justified  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  assumed  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  a  reason- 
able man.  I  challenge  a  reasonable  man 
to  find  grounds  for  claiming  that  Joint 
Resolution  542  goes  any  further  than  re- 
establishing the  balance  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  called  for  by 
the  Constitution,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  to  wage  war.  declared  or  unde- 
clared. At  this  moment  of  bitter  warfare 
in  the  Middle  East,  President  Nixon  can 
reassure  the  American  people  of  his 
qualities  as  a  leader  and  statesman  by 
signing  Joint  Resolution  542  into  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  House  Resolution 
542,  the  war  powers  resolution,  is  de- 
signed to  delineate  clearly  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  oior  Government 
in  regard  to  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can forces  to  combat.  We  are  addressing 
today  a  subject  of  literally  life  or  death 
importance  for  the  members  of  our  mili- 
tary services.  In  addition,  this  Is  an  Issue 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  system 
of  government.  For,  if  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  cannot  express 
their  will  on  this  subject,  then  there  is 
little  substance  to  our  claim  to  be  a 
democratic  country. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Am^can  troops  have  fought"  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  for  a  total  of  almost 
11  years  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
During  this  period  over  105,000  Ameri- 
cans have  died  and  over  400,000  have 
been  wounded  as  a  result  of  their  activi- 
ties In  the  war  zone.  Hundreds  of  biUions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended;  how- 
ever, during  this  11  years  Congress  has 
not  exercised  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. Congress  has  not  declared  war. 
Yet,  for  those  105,000  men  and  their 
families  there  has  been  war.  I  do  not  wish 
this  statement  to  be  misconstrued  as  an 
attempt  to  fix  blame  on  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  I  am  sure 
these  actions  were  totally  in  keeping  with 
sincere  convictions.  What  I  am  sasrlng  is 
that  Congress  has  not  acted  vigorously  to 
discharge  its  own  responsibilities. 

Congress  has  the  opportimity  annually 
to  determine  the  defensive  posture  for 
our  military  forces  to  meet  threats  to  our 
national  security.  But,  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  foreign  policy  should  go 
far  beyond  decisions  on  military  expendi- 
tures. The  introduction  of  American 
troops  Into  combat  is  an  issue  of  our 
paramount  national  interest,  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Constitution  places 
upon  them  to  determine  when  this  action 
is  necessary.  The  debate  today  addresses 
what  Is  needed  to  restore  the  balance  In 
the  constitutional  relationship  between 
the  two  political  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  Congress  can  make  that 
determination. 

The  Intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution concerning  responsibilities  for 
conducting  war  could  not  have  been  more 
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clearly  stated.  Under  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  all  the 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrjong 
into  execution  its  own  and  all  other  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  Government  of-  the 
United  States. 

This  resolution  reasserts  the  principle 
that  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  can  Introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  only  when  there  is  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  a  specific  statutory  au- 
thorization, or  a  national  emergency 
created  by  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  possessions,  or 
Armed  Forces.  Under  the  resolution. 
Congress  exercises  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  legislate  in  this  area  by  re- 
quiring specific  procedures  for  consult- 
ing with  and  reporting  to  Congress  when 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  introduced  or  are 
likely  to  be  Introduced  into  hostile  situ- 
ations. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this 
legislation  is  one  which  requires  affirma- 
tive congressional  approval  within  60 
days  after  the  President's  initial  report 
that  hostilities  exist  or  are  Imminent. 
Without  such  congressional  approval, 
the  President  must  terminate  the  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities.  In  cases 
of  unavoidable  military  necessity,  the 
President  is  given  the  authority  to  use 
these  forces  in  hostilities  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days. 

However,  these  forces  could  only  be 
used  for  this  additional  time  period  in 
the  course  of  bringing  about  their  prompt 
removal. 

When  the  President  is  obliged  to  come 
to  Congress  in  order  to  continue  the  use 
of  American  forces,  our  constitutional 
system  will  function  as  it  should.  Before 
a  decision  is  made  to  continue  the  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  forces.  Congress 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct a  serious  debate  as  to  precisely 
whether  the  American  interests  at  stake 
justify  the  use  of  our  military  forces.  If 
the  Congress  is  to  have  any  role  at  all 
in  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy,  it  must  exercise  its  right  to  define 
our  national  interests,  and,  most  import- 
antly, it  must  know  that  its  definition  of 
the  national  Interest  will  be  fully  ob- 
served by  the  actions  of  the  Executive. 

The  war  powers  resolution  is  designed 
to  leave  the  President's  hands  free  in 
those  situations  that  are  clearly  emer- 
gencies. But,  when  the  United  States  or 
its  troops  are  not  under  attack,  the  Pres- 
ident must  come  to  Congress  to  receive 
authorization  to  use  American  forces. 
This  limitation  is  one  that  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  wisely  made  a  part 
of  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
They  deliberately  made  It  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  enter  war,  and  that 
difficulty  should  remain.  If  there  re- 
mains some  ambiguity  concerning  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  in  this  area,  the 
war  powers  resolution  is  designed  to  re- 
move It. 

I  believe  that  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  opened  my  remarks  by  noting 
that  the  issue  at  hand  was  one  of  life  or 
death  for  American  military  men,  and 
one  that  went  to  the  very  heart  of  our 


democratic  system.  I  don't  believe  that 
I  have  exaggerated.  I  feel  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  is  a  serious,  well-rea- 
soned attempt  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  declaring  war  to  Con- 
grress.  It  should  be  passed,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  should  view  it  as  a  measure 
that  will  strengthen  our  constitutional 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  article 
I,  section  8,  clause  11  of  the  Constitution 
gives  the  Congress  both  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  to  declare  war. 

It  has  been  popular  recently  to  accuse 
the  President  of  usurping  Congress  war 
making  powers,  and  there  is  some  justi- 
fication for  this  accusation.  Recent  Pres- 
idents have  exceeded  the  constitutional 
boimds.  But  they  have  done  so  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  Congress,  for  we  have 
not  been  diligent,  as  we  should  have  been, 
in  insisting  that  the  war  making  powers 
stay  in  Congress,  where  the  Founding 
Fathers  vested  them. 

We  learned  slowly  through  the  years 
of  the  Vietnam  war  that  we  had  allowed 
a  situation  to  develop  which  demanded 
correction.  That  correction  is  now  before 
us  in  the  form  of  the  compromise  version 
of  the  war  powers  bill,  and  I  support  it. 

In  passing  it,  however,  we  must  not 
forget  recent  history  and  assume  that  our 
troubles  and  responsibilities  as  Senators 
end  at  the  moment  this  vote  is  an- 
nounced. We  ought  to  be  able  to  recall 
only  too  well  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
What  Congress  Intended  to  do  in  passing 
that  resolution  and  what  two  Presidents 
interpreted  the  resolution  to  mean  were 
two  separate  realities.  So  we  must  assert 
forcefully  today  that,  in  passing  this  con- 
ference report,  we  are  not,  in  any  sense 
whatsoever,  authorizing  the  President  to 
engage  at  will  in  60-day  wars.  We  are  not 
giving  him  carte  blanche.  What  we  are 
doing  is  establishing  a  means  by  which 
the  peoples'  direct  representatives  can 
end  wars,  can  say  no  to  well-intentioned 
but  ill-foimded  military  action  by  the 
Executive. 

This  understanding  is  vital  to  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  >  smd  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctjrtis)  . 

If  present  smd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  75, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 


[No.  465  Leg.) 

YEAS— 75 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

HaskeU 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Huddlestou 

Percy 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Brock 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Javlta 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Byrd, 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Ijong 

Sontt, 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  MagnxiBon 

William  L 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

Stennls 

Church 

McClure 

Stevens 

Clark 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Pong 

Montoya 

Williams 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Young 

Gravel 

Muskie 

NAYS— 20 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

HruBka 

Allen 

Fannin 

Hugbea 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Gumey 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Helms 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Taft 

Curtis 

Hartke 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

S.  2556 — AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  re£ui  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  2556)  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  eight  months  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2556)  was  passed  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  CongreiS  assembled.  That  section 
14(b)  Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  355),  is  amended  by  strilclng  out 
"November  1,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1974"  and  by  striking  out 
"October  31,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 


SHODDY  SECRECY  AND  DELAY  IN 
GIVING  ADEQUATE  AND  PROPER 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS  POSITION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  16.  the  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  which  subcommittee  I  chair, 
held  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  military  applications  of  nuclear 
technology. 

The  first  witness  was  Maj.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward B.  Giller,  retired.  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  National  Security,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

On  May  1,  the  classified  transcript 
of  this  hearing  with  General  Giller  was 
sent  to  the  AEC  for  security  review  prior 
to  publication.  Said  transcript  was  re- 
viewed in  an  effort  to  release  to  the  public 
£is  much  information  as  possible  about 
the  true  nuclear  strength  of  the  United 
States:  and  thereupon  it  was  returned 
to  the  committee  for  printing  last  June  5. 

Rnal  page  proofs  went  to  the  printer 
July  3:  and  the  hearing  was  released  to 
the  public  July  15. 

Two  additional  hearings  on  this  same 
subject  were  held,  one  in  May,  the  other 
in  Jime.  Neither  have  yet  been  released, 
and  this  Is  the  story: 

On  May  22  the  subcommittee  took 
testimony  from  Dr.  Carl  Walske,  then 
chairman  of  the  military  liaison  conunit- 
tee  to  the  AEC  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Shortly  thereafter  Dr.  Walske 
resigned. 

The  transcript  of  that  hearing  was 
sent  to  the  Defense  Department  for 
classification  review  on  June  7,  and  re- 
turned to  the  committee  on  June  25. 

Nearly  everything  was  deleted  by  De- 
fense except  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

Many  facts  classified  by  Defense  had 
already  been  declassified  in  the  Giller 
testimony.  The  Walske  testimony  was 
returned,  and  the  Defense  Department 
was  asked  to  again  review  it,  so  at  least 
as  much  data  as  was  available  in  the 
Giller  transcript  would  also  become  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge. 

On  September  6,  Mr.  Don  Cotter,  nom- 
inee to  replace  Dr.  Walske,  brought  the 
transcript  of  the  Walske  hearing  to  our 
oflace  to  review  additional  material  that 
had  been  declassified.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Cotter  advised  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  consider  stafif  suggestions 
for  further  declassification,  "clean  up" 
the  transcript,  and  then  return  it  at 
earliest  opportunity. 

Over  a  month  from  that  conversation, 
and  more  than  4  months  from  the  date 
of  the  original  hearing,  we  have  still 
not  received  a  cleared  transcript  of  the 
Walske  testimony. 

On  Jime  29  we  received  testimony  from 
Gen.  Andrew  Goodpaster,  supreme  allied 
commander,  Europe.  The  transcript  of 
that  hearing  was  sent  to  Defense  for 
declassification  on  July  1. 

On  September  7,  more  than  2  months 


after  the  hearing  in  question,  having 
heard  nothing,  we  called  General  Good- 
paster  requesting  said  transcript.  Three 
days  later  General  Goodpaster  sent  me 
a  reply  through  the  National  Military 
Command  Center  here  in  Washington. 

That  telegram  apparently  was  "lost." 
Apparently  also  we  would  never  have  re- 
ceived it  if  we  had  not  followed  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  joint  committee. 

Having  done  so,  we  received  the  gener- 
al's message  stating  that  he  had  returned 
the  transcript  of  his  testimony  to  the  De- 
fense Department:  and  just  this  morn- 
ing— more  than  3  months  after  the  henr- 
ing — the  transcript  was  returned  for  the 
first  time  to  the  joint  committee,  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  declassification,  and  make  re- 
quests accordingly  about  releasing  more 
information  In  which  the  people  would 
be  interested. 

Such  deliberate  avoidance  of  giving 
the  facts  to  the  proper  joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  is  inexcusable;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  continue  to  withhold 
properly  declassified  information  on  this 
vital  subject  from  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs  lies  in  our  conviction  that 
many  billions  of  dollars  could  be  saved, 
and  could  have  been  saved,  if  the  facts 
about  the  true  nuclear  strength  of  the 
United  States  had  been  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic knowledge. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  181— AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  CHAIRMAN  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 
TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  IN 
COURT 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolution  authorizing  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  to  testify  and  produce 
Committee  records  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  pursuant  to  Subpoenas  Issued 
In   a   criminal   case  pending  In   such   court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution is  offered  by  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker >  and 
myself  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee,  I  have  been  subpenaed  to 
appear  In  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  In  the  so- 
called  Vesco  matter  and  to  produce  cer- 
tain documents  assembled  by  the  select 
committee  and  Its  staff. 

AU  members  of  the  select  committee 
are  desirous  of  cooperating  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  with  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  and  in  all  other  cases. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  au- 
thorize me  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  testify  if  my  personal  testimony  Is 


sought  and  also  to  allow  the  select  com- 
mittee to  produce  through  me  any  evi- 
dence in  its  possession  which  may  be 
relevant  to  the  issues  joined  in  the  case 
in  which  the  subpenas  have  been  issued 
and  to  authorize  the  select  committee  to 
seek  enlightenment  as  to  which  of  the 
records  in  its  possession  are  relevant  to 
the  issues  joined  in  this  case,  either 
through  attorneys  for  the  defendants  or 
by  appropriate  motions  In  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  to  me. 

I  think  the  resolution  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate. I  think  it  is  in  order  and  clear- 
ly protects  the  right  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
closure of  information  developed  by  the 
congressional  staff  and  the  committee, 
while  at  the  same  time  showing  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  demonstrating  that 
the  committee  desires  to  show  whatever 
type  of  Information  is  made  available  to 
all  parties  in  the  litigation. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
sponsorship  of  the  resolution,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
f Putting  the  question.) 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  181k  was  agreed 
to.  -^ 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

RESOLirrioN 

Whereas,  the  Senate  finds : 

1.  That  a  criminal  case  entitled  United 
States  of  America  vs.  John  N.  Mitchell,  Mau- 
rice Stans.  and  others,  which  is  numbered 
73  Cr.  439  (LPQ)  and  which  Involves  a  cam- 
paign contribution  for  $250,000  allegedly 
made  by  Robert  Vesco.  Is  pending  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  Tork; 

2.  That  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  (who 
is  hereafter  called  Senator  Ervln),  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  (which  is  here- 
after called  the  Select  Committee),  has  been 
served  with  three  subpoenas  Issued  by  a  dep- 
uty clerk  of  said  District  Court  upon  the 
application  of  John  N.  Mitchell  and  Mau- 
rlc"  Stans  commanding  him  to  appear  before 
said  District  Court  at  Foley  Square.  Room 
906.  In  the  City  of  New  York  on  October  23, 
1973,  at  10  o'clock  AM.  to  testify  In  the  afore- 
said criminal  case  and  to  bring  with  him 
various  things  allegedly  In  the  possession 
of  the  Select  Committee,  which  are  described 
In  the  several  subpoensis; 

3.  That  the  things  mentioned  In  the  first 
subpoena  are  described  In  it  as  follows:  "All 
records,  tape  recordings,  notes,  memoranda 
of  conversations.  Interviews  or  testimony  In 
executive  session  of  the  Committee  con- 
ducted by  Committee  members,  counsel,  or 
staff  of  John  W.  Dean,  ni,  which  relate  In 
whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  following:  (a>  The  $250,000  contribu- 
tion from  Robert  Vesco;  (b)  That  portion  of 
the  SEC  investigation  bearing  on  the  $250.- 
000  contribution:  and  (c)  Dealings  with  the 
SEC,  Department  of  Justice,  United  States 
Attorney — Southern  District  of  New  York." 

4.  That  the  things  mentioned  In  the  second 
subpoena  are  described  in  It  as  follows:  "All 
records,  tape  recordings,  notes,  memoranda 
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of  conversations.  Interviews  or  testimony  In 
executive  session  of  the  Committee  con- 
ducted by  Committee  members,  counsel,  or 
staff  of  Hugh  Sloan  which  relate  in  whole  or 
In  part,  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  The  $250,000  contribution  from 
Robert  Vesco;  (b)  That  portion  of  the  SEC 
Investigation  bearing  on  the  $250,000  con- 
tribution; and  (c)  Dealings  with  the  SEC, 
Department  of  Justice,  United  States  Attor- 
ney— Southern  District  of  New  York." 

5.  That  the  things  mentioned  in  the  third 
subpoena  are  described  in  it  as  follows:  "All 
reports,  files,  records,  notes,  memoranda,  and 
other  tangible  evidence  of  contributions,  do- 
nations or  gifts  In  excess  of  $1,000  made  to 
all  candidates  in  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign of  either  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  including  but  not  limited  to 
primaries,  which  specify  or  relate  to  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
contributors  and  recipients:  (b)  The  dates 
of  all  such  contributions;  and  (c)  The  man- 
ner of  payment  of  such  contributions, 
whether  it  be  by  a  check,  cash,  security  or 
some  other  form  of  payment." 

6.  That  Senator  Ervin  believes  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  persons  to  cooperate  with  the  courts 
in  the  admmistratlon  of  criminal  justice,  and 
for  this  reason  asks  the  Senate  for  authority 
to  appear  and  testify  in  person  on  the  trial 
of  said  criminal  case  if  the  defendants,  John 
N.  Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans,  so  desire, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
personal  knowledge  which  would  make  him 
a  competent  witness  on  the  trial; 

7.  That  the  Select  Committee  did  not  in- 
vestigate the  contribution  of  $250,000  al- 
legedly made  by  Robert  Vesco  or  collect  any 
Information  relating  to  It  because  It  under- 
stood that  the  defendants,  John  N.  Mitchell 
and  Maurice  Stans,  were  indicted  in  the 
pending  crlml:ial  case  on  some  charge  aris- 
ing out  of  such  contribution,  and  because  It 
refrains  from  Investigating  matters  covered 
by  pending  Indictments; 

8.  That  for  this  reason,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  In  Its  custody,  control 
or  possession  any  of  the  things  described  in 
the  first  and  second  subpoenas; 

9.  That  the  Select  Committee  is  virtually 
without  any  original  reports,  records,  or 
memoranda  of  any  kind  relating  to  campaign 
contributions  but  does  have  In  its  posses- 
sion enormous  quantities  of  the  following: 
(a)    Copies  made  by  Its  investigators  from 

original  reports,  records,  and  memoranda 
relating  to  campaign  contributions  now  In 
the  possession  of  others;  (b)  Notes  of  inter- 
views of  numerous  persons  conducted  by 
committee  investigators;  and  (c)  notes  made 
by  committee  investigators  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshing  their  recollection  In  respect  to 
what  their  oral  Investigations  revealed; 

10.  That  since  the  third  subpoena  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  originals  and 
copies  of  reports,  records,  and  memoranda, 
the  Select  Committee  believes  that  It  may 
have  In  Its  possession  copies  of  reports, 
records,  and  memoranda  called  for  by  the 
third  subpoena;  but  the  Select  Committee 
is  unable  to  determine  without  further  en- 
lightenment whether  any  of  these  copies 
of  reports,  records,  or  memoranda  are  rele- 
vant to  any  of  the  Issues  joined  in  the  afore- 
said criminal  case; 

11.  That  all  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee believe  that  It  Is  their  duty  to  co- 
operate with  the  courts  In  their  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  desirous  of  having  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  itf:  Chairman  make  available  to 
the  defendants,  John  N.  Mitchell  a'ld  Mau- 
rice Stans,  any  of  the  copies  of  reports,  rec- 
ords, and  memoranda  In  the  possession  of 
the  Select  Committee  which  are  relevant  to 
the  Issues  involved  In  the  aforesaid  criminal 
case: 

12.  That  the  Senate  believes  that  the  most 
appropriate  method  by  which  such  relevancy 


can  be  ascertained  is  by  consultation  be- 
tween the  Select  Committee  and  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  John  N.  Mitchell  and  Maurice 
Stans,  or  by  preliminary  orders  entered  by 
the  said  District  Court  upon  appropriate  mo- 
tions made  by  the  Select  Committee; 

13.  That  all  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  desirous  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  resolution-   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  hereby  author- 
izes Senator  Ervin  to  make  return  to  the  first 
person  before  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
In  the  aforesaid  criminal  case  in  the  event 
the  defendants.  John  N.  MltcbeU  and  Mau- 
rice Stans.  desire  him  to  do  so. 

Section  2.  That  the  Senate  hereby  author- 
izes .Senator  Ervin  to  make  return  to  the  first 
and  second  subpoenas  stating  that  the  Se- 
lect Conunlttee  does  not  have  m  Its  posses- 
sion any  of  the  things  described  in  them: 

Section  3.  That  the  Senate  hereby  author- 
izes Senator  Ervin,  as  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  produce  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Coiu-t  for  the  Southern  DUtrict  of  New  • 
York  on  the  trial  of  the  aforesaid  criminal 
case  the  originals  or  copies  of  any  reports, 
records,  or  memoranda  mentioned  in  the 
third  subpoena  which  may  be  relevant  to  the 
issues  Involved  in  the  aforesaid  criminal  case; 

Section  4.  That  the  Senate  authorizes  the 
Select  Committee  to  ascertain  by  consulta- 
tion with  counsel  for  the  defendants,  John 
N.  Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans,  or  by  motions 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  the  relevancy.  If  any,  to 
the  Issues  involved  In  the  aforesaid  criminal 
case  of  any  of  the  things  in  the  possession 
of  the  Select  Committee  which  are  described 
in  the  third  subpoena. 


PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  A  VICE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  sent  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
which  would  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Consideration  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential Nominee.  I  submitted  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  reason  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  ought  to  carefully 
consider  such  a  nominee. 

This  select  committee  would  have  a 
membership  of  4  majority  members  and 
3  minority  members,  and  it  would  be  ade- 
quately funded  and  staffed  so  that  a 
thorough  inquiry  and  investigation  can 
be  made  of  anyone  suggested  by  the 
President  as  his  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  state  that  if  anyone  Is  Interested  in 
cosponsoring  the  resolution,  he  is  wel- 
come to  do  so. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  other  votes  yet  today.  At 
the  moment  I  cannot  predict  what  may 
develop. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  move  that 
the  Senate  recess  for  30  minutes  unless 
a  Senator  wishes  to  get  recognition. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  whip  a 


question  of  interpretation  on  the  latest 
whip  notice.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  we 
will  have  a  recess? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  answer  in  this  way.  I  think  that 
we  may  have  some  days  in  which  the 
Senate  will  not  be  In  session.  But  in  view 
of  recent  events,  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  I  would  rather  think  that  we 
may  proceed  on  a  pro  forma  basis,  from 
time  to  time  recessing  for  1  or  2  or  3  days, 
and  not  have  a  2 -week  recess,  as  origi- 
nally planned.  That  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  majority  leader  to  decide. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
realize  the  criticality  of  the  moment.  We 
have  amended  the  Constitution  almost 
prophatlcally  to  allow  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  would  not  be  willing 
to  return  immediatelj-  if  a  call  came  from 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
to  assemble  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  a  Vice  President.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  hesitation  at  all  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly echo  that  sentiment.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  of  us  who  have 
made  plans  to  leave  and  who  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  cancel  them  would 
like  to  know  as  best  we  can  whether  EUiy 
trips  should  be  canceled  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  tlilnk  I  have  answered  the  question 
about  as  well  as  I  can  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  This  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  all  concerned.  Staff  personnel 
will  observe  the  usual  decorum. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  realize  the  situation  that  Senators  are 
in.  However,  I  think  that  my  previous 
response  is  about  the  best  that  I  can 
make.  That  is  that  I  would  doubt  that 
the  Senate  will  recess  for  2  weeks  as 
was  previously  anticipated. 

I  should  rather  think  that  this  Is  a 
matter  in  which  the  majority  leader  will 
have  to  speak  for  himself  later.  However, 
It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  Senate  will 
recess  on  a  3 -day  basis,  or  more  often, 
so  that  the  Senate  can  be  ready  to  act  on 
any  matters  which  are  of  an  emergency 
nature.  Without  going  out  for  2  weeks, 
either  body  under  the  Constitution  can 
recess  for  as  much  as  3  days  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  other  body. 

I  should  think  that  that  would  be  the 
way  the  Senate  would  want  to  proceed, 
under  circumstances  that  have  arisen 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  take  up  the  USIA  conference 
report.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  West  Virginfa^ifllew  that  it 
was  ready. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  able  Senator 
was  ready  to  proceed. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATIONS  ACT 
OF  1973 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  1317,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1317) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  1,  1973,  at  pp. 
32067-68.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  in  session  and  business  is 
being  transacted.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  galleries  and  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order.  We  welcome  vis- 
itors to  the  galleries.  However,  we  ask 
that  all  in  the  galleries  be  quiet  so  that 
the  Senate  can  perform  its  duties. 

We  ask  that  Senators  having  conver- 
sations retire  to  the  cloakroom  so  that 
we  may  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  in  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  informed  that  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber across  the  aisle  from  where  I  stand. 
intends  at  the  appropriate  time  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report.  So  all  Senators 
should  be  so  alerted. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
under  the  same  conditions  as  prevailed 
In  connection  with  the  last  quoriun  call. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal 
theroU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
conferring  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  USIA 
authorL'Mition  bill,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees had  five  differences  to  resolve. 

The  nrst  was  a  |15  million  difference 
in  the  "salaries  and  exiienses"  category. 
The  House  bill  contained  a  $203  million 
authorization;  the  Senate  bill,  a  $188  mil- 
lion authorization.  The  conferees  com- 
promised on  a  figure  of  $196  millior. 

The  second  difference  arose  in  the 
"special  international  exhibitions"  budg- 
et category.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
the  full  amount  requested  at  the  time  of 
Senate  action.  The  House  bill  granted 
that  amount  also,  but  added  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  for  the  Eighth  Series 
of  Exhibitions  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
were  agreed  upon  by  President  Nixon  and 
,  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  In  June 
after  the  Senate  had  acted.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  pleased  to  recede  in  or- 
der to  supEKjrt  the  funding  of  this  ac- 
tivity. 

ITie  third  difference  was  li  technical 
one,  and  I  will  not  take  the  Senate's  time 
discussing  it. 

The  fourth  difference  concerned  the 
standing  prohibition  against  domestic 
distribution  or  dissemination  of  USIA- 
produced  materials.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained an  amendment  allowing  copies  of 
a  USIA  film  about  Little  League  baseball 
to  be  purchased  and  shown  by  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc. — for  purposes  of 
recruitment  but  not  fimdraising.  The 
Senate  receded  on  this  amendment,  but 
only  with  the  understanding  that  the 
making  of  exceptions  to  the  domestic- 
use  prohibition  would  not  be  favorably 
received  by  Senate  conferees  in  the  fu- 
tiu-e.  It  would  be  only  too  easy  for  a  few 
expectations  to  take  on  the  standing  of  a 
precedent,  and  after  that  this  important 
prohibition  would  lose  any  semblance  of 
meaning. 

I  might  say  in  this  cormection  that  we 
were  Influenced— unfavorably  I  think- 
by  the  precedent  set  by  a  film  about  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  It  had  great  ap- 
peal, dealing  as  it  did  with  the  story  of 
the  assassinated  President,  and  we  allow- 
ed its  domestic  use.  But  I  reiterate  that  I 
hope  we  will  not.  by  the  erosion  of  this 
prohibition,  gradually  eliminate  it.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the  Gov- 
ernment not  finance  internal  propaganda 
and  this  prohibition  is  an  important  legal 
defense  against  that  happening. 

The  fifth  difference  concerned  a  useful 
access-to-information  amendment  which 
was  added  in  the  House.  This  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  requiring  USIA  to  be 
responsive  to  any  legitimate  request  for 
information  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  either  House.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  pleased  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  was  a 
satisfactory  conference  and  a  reason- 
able reconciliation  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time  is 
allowed  on  this  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour,  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  on  amend- 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  nothing  was  said 
about  amendments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  staff  assistant, 
Charles  Morrison,  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  and 
ask  that  the  Senate  defeat  it.  If  the 
Senate  does  defeat  it,  I  will  then  move 
for  a  further  conference  and  ask  that  the 
conference  be  instructed  not  to  concur 
in  section  4  of  the  House  version  of  S. 
1317  relating  to  access  to  information. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  the  same 
as  the  section  which  was  recently  in  the 
foreign  aid  legislation.  For  the  same 
reasons  that  I  opposed  the  provision 
in  that  legislation,  I  oppose  its  being 
incorporated  into  this  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds   for   the   USIA. 

As  I  said  last  week,  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  objective  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  think  it  is  important  that 
Congress  be  given  essential  information 
to  permit  it  to  legislate  intelligently,  that 
it  be  given  the  information  that  it  needs 
to  enable  it  to  oversee  the  operations  of 
the  Agency.  But  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
proposed  solution  of  the  problem  Is  much 
worse  or  at  least  as  bad  as  the  problem 
we  are  trying  to  correct. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  this  is  a  problem  being  addressed 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. We  do  have  a  bill  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  to  attempt 
to  provide  a  basis  that  wUl  insure  that 
Congress  does  obtain  the  information  it 
is  entitled  to,  but  in  such  a  way  that  we 
do  not  create  a  new  monster. 

As  I  said  last  week  in  debating  on  this 
same  provision,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  I  agree  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration has  not  given  us  all  the  infor- 
mation we  are  entitled  to.  As  I  have  also 
pointed  out,  the  same  was  true  In  the 
administration  before.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  my  first  term  on  the  House  side. 
I  spent  the  better  part  of  those  2  years 
trying  to  identify  and  get  basic  infor- 
mation on  the  hundreds  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  that  were  developed 
to  help  the  people  back  home. 

At  that  time,  I  was  told  by  the  people 
in  HEW  that  this  was  not  public  Infor- 
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mation.  As  a  practical  matter,  they  never 
gave  it  to  us.  So  I  see  this  as  a  problem 
not  of  any  particular  administration  but, 
frankly,  a  problem  of  the  relationship 
of  Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  with 
the  executive  branch. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  we 
insure  that  there  are  means  available  to 
us  to  make  certain  we  do  get  the  infor- 
mation we  need  to  legislate  Intelligently. 

Why  am  I  against  this  provision? 
First,  It  provides  that  if  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees  on  either  side  of  Con- 
gress request  certain  information  and  it 
is  not  provided  within  35  days,  then  the 
funds  for  that  agency  are  cut  off. 

That  makes  no  sense  to  me.  I  say  it 
makes  no  sense  from  two  standpoints. 
First  of  all.  It  Is  a  way  for  a  committee 
to  kill  a  program  if  it  does  not  like  it. 
If  we  follow  this  precedent  in  other  bills, 
it  would  mean  that  any  committee  not 
happy  with  a  program  could  make  an 
unreasonable  demand  for  Information, 
and  if  the  agency  refused  to  give  it,  the 
funds  would  be  cut  off  automatically 
and  the  end  result  would  be  that  inno- 
cent people  would  suffer. 

Federal  employees  who  worked  for 
that  agency,  and  who  are  Innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing,  would  have  their  sal- 
aries cut  off.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
is  the  intent  of  Congress,  to  make  in- 
nocent Federal  employees  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. We  might  say  that  we  are 
really  denying  compensation  without 
due  process. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  these  are  programs  that  have  been 
adopted  by  Congress,  not  only  by  a  single 
committee,  not  by  the  House  alone,  not 
by  the  Senate  alone,  but  by  the  Congress 

It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  give 
that  authority  to  a  single  committee,  the 
authority,  in  effect,  really,  to  cut  off  or 
to  kill  a  program. 

Second,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
this  is  a  power  that  can  cut  both  ways. 
Not  only  does  a  committee  have  an  ar- 
bitrary grant  of  power,  but  a  President, 
if  he  so  chose,  could  use  this  as  a  new 
means  of  impoundment.  If  he  wants  to 
kill  a  particular  program,  all  he  would 
have  to  do  imder  this  legislation  would 
be  to  refuse  to  supply  the  Information 
and  the  funds  wouJd  be  cut  off. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  power  or  a 
way  of  Impoundment  that  we  want  to 
give  the  President. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  the  most 
is  that  when  we  go  back  to  the  1950's, 
there  were  problems  with  at  least  one 
controversial  committee  demanding  in- 
formation that,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 
practically  brought  the  executive  branch 
to  a  halt. 

The  same  thing  could  happen  again. 
A  committee  could  ask  for  confidential 
information  about  employees.  It  could 
be  alleged  that  they  were  Communists, 
Fascists,  or  Indulging  in  other  wrong- 
doing. Refusal  to  provide  personnel  rec- 
ords would  be  the  basis  for  cutting  off 
the  funds. 

This  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
not  only  to  Congress  In  the  1950's,  but 
also  to  the  media.  There  were  a  number 
of  editorials  written  on  the  subject. 


For  example,  the  New  York  Times,  ou 
March  18, 1954,  criticized  the  Eisenhower 
administration  for  acting  too  late. 
I  read  what  the  editorisd  said : 
The  President  has  been  Ute  but  not  too 
late — in  recognizing  the  deep  algnlflcanoe 
of  thia  lasue  and  In  standing  up  to  It  while 
the  conmilttee  itself  has,  apparently,  swal- 
lowed Mr.  McCarthy's  contention  that  be 
and  it  are  entitled  to  know  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  every  word,  every  thought,  that 
transpires  within  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  asking  this 
afternoon  Is  that  we  reject  the  House 
amendment  to  the  USIA  legislation 
which  would  give  this  really  arbitrary 
power  to  a  single  committee,  because 
I  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  solve  It. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  imder  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  has  S.  2432,  a  bill  that  is 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  in- 
suring adequate  information  all  across 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
not  only  involved  with  one  or  two  de- 
partments, but  with  all  agencies  and  sdl 
executive  branches.  It  seems  to  me,  as  a 
matter  of  good  sense  and  good  govern- 
ment, that  we  should  use  exactly  the 
same  approach  In  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, irrespective  of  whether  it  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  USIA,  the  State 
Department,  the  OEO,  or  some  other 
agency. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Senator  Ervin. 
joined  me  in  my  letter,  which  we  sent 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  asking  that 
the  conference  report  be  rejected  so  that 
we  can,  in  turn,  ask  that  the  Senate  ask 
for  further  conference  meetings  to  be 
held,  so  that  we  could  reject  this  aspect 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intent  to  Eusk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  conference 
report.  If  it  Is  rejected,  I  will  then  make 
a  motion  asking  for  further  conference 
and  that  the  conferees  be  instructed  not 
to  concur  in  section  4  of  the  House  ver- 
sion of  S.  1317,  relating  to  access  to  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  22  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  19 
minutes.  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  regret  that  the  Senators  have  chosen 
to  make  an  issue  of  this  provision  of 
the  conference  report.  I  had  thought 
the  Senate  had  settled  this  matter  once 
and  for  all.  Several  times  this  year,  even 
stronger  provisions  than  this  one  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate;  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  now  clear  that 
there  was  a  strong  consensus  as  to  the 
need  for  unequivocal  access-to-informa- 
tion legislation  to  Insure  that  executive 
branch  agencies  dealing  with  foreign  af- 
fairs are  responsive  to  legitimate  re- 
quests for  Information  by  the  Congress. 
Let  me  remind  the  Senators  of  recent 
Senate  votes  relating  to  access-to-lnfor- 
matlon: 

First.  On  June  14  of  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  containing  a  Foreign  Re- 


lations Committee  amendment  requiring 
the  State  Department,  USIA.  AID, 
ACDA,  ACTION,  and  OPIC  to  be  respon- 
sive within  35  days  to  legitimate  requests 
for  information  from  any  congressional 
committee  or  the  GAO,  lest  that  agency's 
funds  be  cut  off.  The  Senate  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  its  view  on  this 
amendment,  because  this  provision  was 
challenged  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Sen- 
ate rejected  that  chaUenge  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  33,  thus  placing  itself  on  record 
as  being  strongly  in  favor  of  this  sensible 
access-to-information  approach. 

Second.  Later,  on  June  26  of  this  year, 
the  Senate  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  this 
approach  when  it  passed  the  military  aid 
bill,  leaving  unchallenged  a  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  provision  reqxiirlng 
that  any  executive  branch  agency  admin- 
istering foreign  aid  respond  within  35 
days  to  a  legitimate  request  for  infor- 
mation from  any  relevant  congressional 
committee  or  the  GAO.  lest  that  agency's 
funds  be  cut  off.  This  Senate  bill  now 
awaits  conference  with  the  House. 

Third.  Still  later,  on  October  2  of  this 
year,  just  a  few  days  ago,  th<;  Senate 
psissed  the  economic  aid  bill,  containing 
the  same  provision.  This  bUl  also  awaits 
conference. 

These  recent  Senate  votes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, should  make  it  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  ample  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  subject  and  that  it  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  a  compelling  need 
for  legislation  to  Insure  that  Congress  is 
no  longer  the  victim  of  executive  branch 
arrogance  In  the  denial  of  legitimate  re- 
quests for  information. 

The  matter  now  before  the  Senate  is 
the  USIA  conference  report.  It  contains 
an  access-to-information  provision  re- 
quiring USIA  to  be  responsive  to  con- 
gressional requests  for  information.  As 
it  happens,  this  provision  is  a  House 
amendment,  which  w£is  not  in  the  USIA 
bill  originally  passed  by  the  Senate.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  has 
not  sdready  decided  upon  this  question. 
It  did  decide,  as  I  mentioned  before,  on 
Jime  26,  when  it  voted  on  the  access-to- 
Lnformation  provision  in  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill.  That  provi- 
sion— which  the  Senate  approved  by  a 
vote  of  51  to  33— specifically  cited  USIA 
as  one  of  the  agencies  to  which  this  re- 
quirement would  apply.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina voted  in  favor  of  that  provision. 
This  matter  now  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate again  only  for  technical  reasons. 

I  will  describe  briefly  how  this  hap- 
pened. At  the  time  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  USIA  authorization  bill,  the  access- 
to-information  question — for  all  foreign 
affairs  agencies — appeared  to  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill.  Later,  however,  that  entire 
provision  was  stricken  from  the  State 
Department  bill  conference  report  on  a 
point  of  order,  not  relating  to  the  merits, 
but  to  its  germaneness  under  the  House 
rules.  Because  of  this.  Members  of  the 
House  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
House  USIA  bill,  which  had  not  yet  been 
passed  by  that  body,  adding  the  access- 
to- information  provision  to  govern  re- 
quests for  Information  from  that  agency. 
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The  House  passed  that  amendment,  and 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
USLA  bill  which  followed,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  pleased  to  recede  on  the  mat- 
ter, because  the  Senate  had  already 
shown,  by  its  earlier  vote  on  the  State 
Department  bill,  that  it  wanted  the  ac- 
cess-to-information requirement  applied 
to  all  foreign  affairs  agencies,  including 
USIA.  Thus,  the  Senate  conferees  have 
returned  to  the  Senate  from  the  confer- 
ence on  USIA  with  a  House  amendment 
which  does  no  more  than  embody  the 
desire  which  the  Senate  expressed  over- 
whelmingly in  its  June  14  vote — and  also, 
indirectly,  by  other  votes. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Presid-"!,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  House  amendment  on 
access  to  information  to  which  the  Sen- 
ators are  now  objecting  is  actually 
weaker  than  the  amendment  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  June  14.  That  amendment 
related  to  information  requests  from  any 
congressional  committee.  The  House 
amendment  now  in  question  applies  only 
to  requests  directed  to  USIA  by  either  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
after  such  requests  have  been  approved 
by  a  majority  committee  vote.  By  no  rea- 
sonable view  is  this  legislation  conducive 
to  irresponsible  or  unreasonable  requests 
for  information.  It  is  the  minimum  legis- 
lation necessary  to  insure  that  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  which  have  juris- 
diction over  USIA  are  able  to  acquire  the 
information  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

Only  last  year  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  found  itself  unable  to  obtain 
from  USIA  the  so-called  Country  Plans, 
which  are  the  very  basis  upon  which 
USIA  activities  are  designed  in  each  of 
the  countries  where  USIA  operates.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  prepared  remarks  the  Presi- 
dential directive  which  authorized  the 
USIA  Director  to  deny  this  reasonable 
request  for  Information  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  that  directive,  dated  March  15. 
1972,  the  President  made  the  claim  that 
he  "has  the  responsibility  not  to  make 
available  any  information  and  material 
which  would  impair  the  orderly  function 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
since  to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest."  Unfortunately,  by  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  the  executive  branch  has  de- 
nied Congress  any  and  all  information  it 
has  not  wanted  Congress  to  have.  The 
USIA  Country  Plans  were  necessary  if 
the  committee  was  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  planned  USIA  activities  for 
wtiich  the  committee  was  being  asked  to 
approve  funds.  And  yet  those  plans  were 
denied,  even  after  repeated  requests,  and 
the  committee  had  no  recourse.  This,  Mr. 
President,  is  but  one  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  this  legislation  would 
overcome. 

I  can  sum  up  very  simply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  Senate,  by  its  earlier  votes,  has 
indicated  its  recognition  that  access-to- 
information  provisions  are  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  various  foreign  afifairs 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  Such 
provisions  will  facilitate  Congress  doing 
the  job  it  is  supposed  to  do.  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  now  change  its  mind 
about  the  need  to  do  that  job. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  directive 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Waahington,  D.C..  March  16. 1972. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbricht, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  1,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  President's  directive  dated  March  15  from 
which  you  will  note  that  I  am  unable  to  com- 
ply with  your  request  for  the  D8IA  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  associated  planning 
documents.  I  find  that  the  material  you  re- 
quest clearly  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
President's  directive. 

My  staff  and  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
so-called  Country  Program  Memoranda  and 
and  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  are  plan- 
ning or  working  documents  subject  to  subse- 
quent discussion  and  final  approval.  These 
documents  are  under  constant  review,  and 
programs  are  changed  In  the  light  of  chang- 
ing developments  In  Washington  and  In  the 
host  countries. 

You  will  note  from  the  President's  direc- 
tive that  he  wishes  the  Administration  to  be 
wholly  responsive  to  Congressional  requests 
subject  only  to  restrictions  necessary  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 

With  this  objective  In  view.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  your  Committee  with  summaries 
of  the  approved  country  objectives  together 
with  a  description  of  the  activities  proposed 
to  Implement  them.  Also,  our  key  officers,  in- 
cluding myself  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
for  each  geographic  area,  are  ready  to  provide 
your  staff  with  country-by-country  briefings 
as  well  as  being  available  at  all  times  for 
questioning  by  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Shakespeare. 

Memorandum  for  thi  Secretary  or  State. 

THE  Director.  U.S.  Information  Agency 
The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  15,  1972. 

As  you  know,  by  a  memorandum  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1971  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  directed  "not  to 
make  available  to  the  Congress  any  Internal 
working  documents  which  would  disclose 
tentative  planning  data  on  future  years  of 
the  military  assistance  program  which  are 
not  approved  Executive  Branch  positions." 
In  that  memorandum.  I  fully  explained  why 
I  considered  that  the  disclosure  of  such 
Internal  working  papers  to  the  Congress 
would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  now  been  Informed  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  have  requested 
basic  planning  documents  submitted  by  the 
country  field  teams  to  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  other  similar 
papers.  These  documents  Include  all  USIA 
Country  Program  Memoranda  and  the  AID 
fiscal  year  1973  Country  Submission  for  Cam- 
bodia, which  are  prepared  in  the  field  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  contain  recommendations 
for  the  future. 

Due  to  these  new  requests  for  documents 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  covered  by  my 
August  30.  1971  directive.  I  hereby  reiterate 
the  position  of  this  Administration  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misvmderstandlng  on  this 
point. 

My  memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  Agencies,  dated  March 
24.  1969.  set  forth  our  basic  policy  which  Is 
to  comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  Congressional  requests  for  Informa- 
tion. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Execu- 
tive   Departments    and    Agencies   have    pro- 


vided to  the  Congress  an  unprecedented  vol- 
ume of  Information.  In  addition,  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  have  appeared  almost  con- 
tinuously before  appropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress  to  present  pertinent  facts  and 
information  to  satisfy  Congressional  needs 
In  Its  oversight  function  and  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Administration  on  proposed 
legislation. 

The  precedents  on  separation  of  powers 
established  by  my  predecessors  from  first 
to  last  clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that 
the  President  has  the  responsibility  not  to 
make  available  any  Information  and  material 
which  would  impair  the  orderly  function  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Government,  since 
to  do  so  would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
As  Indicated  In  my  memorandum  of  March  24. 
1969.  this  Administration  will  Invoke  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege  to  withhold  Information 
only  In  the  most  compelling  circumstances 
and  only  after  a  rigorous  Inquiry  Into  the 
actual  need  for  its  exercise. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished hi  my  memorandum  of  March  24. 
1969.  I  have  conducted  an  Inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  Congressional  requests  brought  to 
my  attention  In  this  Instance.  The  basic 
planning  data  and  the  various  Internal  staff 
papers  requested  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee do  not.  Insofar  as  they  deal  with 
future  years,  reflect  any  approved  program 
of  this  Administration,  but  only  proposals 
that  are  under  consideration.  Furthermore, 
the  basic  planning  data  requested  reflect 
only  tentative  Intermediate  staff  level  think- 
ing, which  Is  but  one  step  In  the  process 
of  preparing  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment Heads,  and  thereafter  to  me. 

I  repeat  my  deep  concern,  shared  by  my 
predecessors,  that  unless  privacy  of  prelimi- 
nary exchange  of  views  between  personnel  of 
the  Executive  Branch  can  be  maintained,  the 
full  frank  and  healthy  expression  of  opinion 
which  is  essential  for  the  successful  admlnls-, 
tration  of  Government  would  be  muted. 

Due  to  these  facts  and  considerations.  It  is 
my  determination  that  these  documents  fall 
within  the  conceptual  scope  of  my  directive 
of  August  30.  1971.  and  that  their  disclosure 
to  the  Congress  would  also,  as  In  that  In- 
stance, not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

I,  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  any  Internal  working 
documents  concerning  the  foreign  assistance 
program  or  International  Information  activ- 
ities, which  would  disclose  tentative  plan- 
ning data,  such  as  is  found  In  the  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  the  Country  Field 
Submissions,  and  which  are  not  approved 
positions. 

I  have  again  noted  that  you  and  your  re- 
spective Department  and  Agency  have  al- 
ready provided  much  Information  and  have 
offered  to  provide  additional  information  In- 
cluding planning  material  and  factors  relat- 
ing to  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
International  Information  activities.  In  Im- 
plementing my  general  policy  to  provide  the 
fullest  possible  Information  to  the  Congress. 
I  will  expect  you  and  the  other  Heads  of  De- 
partments and  Agencies  to  continue  to  make 
available  to  the  Congress  all  Information 
relating  to  the  foreign  assistance  program 
and  International  Information  activities  not 
inconsistent  with  this  directive. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said,  this 
amendment  was  put  in  by  the  House  and 
accepted  by  the  committee  on  conference, 
primarily  because  the  Senate  has  voted 
on  this  subject  in  the  case  of  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  and  the 
military  and  economic  assistance  bills, 
which  recently  passed  this  body  by  large 
majorities.  The  Senate  has  already  ap- 
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proved,  on  three  separate  votes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  access  to  information. 

I  submit  that  the  Senator  is  again 
raising  questions  about  the  role  of  the 
Senate — or  Congress,  if  you  please — in 
the  legislative  process.  In  the  letter  which 
was  sent  around,  there  yias  reference  to 
the  President's  refusal  to  provide  re- 
quested information,  'whether  this  re- 
fusal was  for  sound  reasons  or  not."  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  sound  reasons 
why  the  President — when  I  say  "the 
President,"  I  mean  the  agency,  which  Is 
the  executive  agency — should  not  supply 
information,  with  the  sole  exceptions 
which  we  dealt  with  in  the  legislation,  by 
excluding  personal  Presidential  commu- 
nications. We  are  not  trying  to  intrude 
into  that  very  narrow  area  of  executive 
privilege  or  into  the  President's  personal 
communications  with  his  aides.  Other 
than  that  area,  which  we  have  provided 
for,  there  is  no  good  reason  I  can  think 
of  why  they  should  deny  Congress  in- 
formation that  is  needed  and  is  relative 
to  our  legislative  duties. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  simply  raises  a  question  of  no 
confidence  in  Congress.  This  particular 
provision  in  the  bill  is  confined  to  the 
two  committees  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  USIA  programs — that  is,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  re- 
quires a  majority  vote  of  both  commit- 
tees. I  cannot,  as  chairman — nor  can  any 
other  member — make  a  request.  When- 
ever there  is  any  doubt  about  this  mat- 
ter, before  a  request  can  be  submitted 
under  this  provision,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  majority  committee  vote. 

So  I  submit  that  it  would  be  too  bad 
for  the  Senate,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  about  discharging  our  legislative 
duties,  to  now  turn  its  back  on  a  provi- 
sion that  it  approved  three  times  this 
year  and  which  is  designed  to  do  noth- 
ing but  to  give  some  incentive  to  the 
agency  to  supply  information. 

I  believe  that  the  argument  that  this  is 
a  great  hazard  to  the  existence  of  the 
agency  is  without  merit.  These  are  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  The  President,  him- 
self, has  presented  these  programs  to 
Congress.  I  cannot  Imagine  the  Presi- 
dent being  so  adamant  that  he  would 
cause  this  provision  to  be  invoked  over 
some  matter  of  information.  If  he  is 
against  the  program  and  wishes  to  use 
this  as  an  excuse  to  end  it,  he  has  other 
ways,  much  more  normal  ways,  to  do 
that.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  veto  the  bill, 
or  not  propose  it  in  the  first  place.  The 
Senator  raises  an  imaginary  problem, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  substance 
to  it. 

With  regard  to  S.  2432,  the  bill  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
I  have  no  objection.  I  would  applaud 
their  passing  a  good  bill,  and  perhaps 
they  could  find  a  formula  better  than 
this.  All  we  need  do,  in  case  they  do  that, 
is  to  revise  this  provision  and  to  amend 
it  to  conform  with  that.  There  is  no 
fight  with  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  not  made  progress,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  is  not  before  the  Senate,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  1,  2,  or 


3  years.  It  is  an  extremely  busy  com- 
mittee. 

I  see  no  reason  to  put  off  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  been  trying  to  develop  bet- 
ter cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  for  some 
years.  The  bill  has  passed  the  House.  It 
cannot  do  any  great  harm  that  I  can 
imagine.  It  is  utterly  fantastic  to  believe 
that  the  executive  is  going  to  stop  the 
operations  of  the  USIA  over  a  request 
for  information  from  that  agency.  This 
Agency  does  not  deal  in  the  kind  of  sen- 
sitive information  in  which  the  CIA 
deals.  I  think  there  might  be  validity  to 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  if  we  were 
deahng  with  the  CIA,  and  there  is 
always  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  that. 

I  believe  that  for  the  last  10  years, 
this  Government  has  been  absolutely 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  secrecy  and 
the  denial  of  access  to  information  by 
Congress.  I  think  many  of  our  troubles 
in  this  country  have  arisen  from  this 
secrecy  and  the  desire  to  keep  Congress 
in  the  dark.  It  began  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  have  had  many  in- 
stances since  then.  I  do  not  want  to 
drag  up  the  bombing  in  Cambodia,  and 
so  forth.  There  has  been  instance  after 
instance  in  which  the  Executive  has  felt 
justified  in  denying  information  or  with- 
holding information  or  deceiving  Con- 
gress. 

I  still  insist  that  Congress  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  Government,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  backward  step  if  the 
Senate  rejected  this  conference  report 
on  the  ground  that  we  do  not  have  a 
right  to  information  from  the  agencies 
and  that  we  do  not  have  a  right  to  pro- 
vide for  an  effective  sanction  that  will 
cause  them  to  be  responsive.  In  fact, 
they  have  not  been  responsive,  and  it  is 
not  just  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
stated  to  me — I  have  heard  him  com- 
plain in  open  session,  in  his  own  sub- 
committee— about  the  executive  branch, 
particularly  the  Pentagon,  denying  him 
information  which  he  desires.  So  it  is 
not  just  one  committee.  It  has  become 
endemic  throughout  the  Government. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  reject  the 
conference  report  on  grounds  which  I 
think  are  without  foundation — that  we 
would  abuse  this  access-to-information 
provision  and  that  this  would  cause  an 
impoundment  of  funds  or  the  dislocation 
or  denial  of  an  entire  program.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Is  a  realistic  prospect  at  all. 
If  the  President  wishes  to  stop  a  pro- 
gram, he  has  many  other  ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  If  no  one 
else  wishes  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes  to  do. 
Does  he  know  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wishes  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  ROTH.  We  do  have  one  or  two 
Senators  on  the  way  over  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  answer  two  points  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmsm  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  While  it  is  true 
this  matter  has  come  before  the  Senate 
on  other  bills,  this  is  the  first  time  this 
issue  has  been  raised  with  respect  to 
S.   1317,  the  USIA  authorization  act. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  at 
this  time,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there 
is  a  committee  that  has  responsibility 
for  this  problem,  and  that  it  is.  In  fact, 
dealing  with  it. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  have  been  joined 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Sam  Ervin),  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  asking  that 
the  Senate  reject  this  conference  re- 
port so  that  we  can  eliminate  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  dangerous  precedent.  I 
emphasize  the  words  "dangerous  prece- 
dent." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  every  confidence 
in  Congress,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  at  some  future  time  some 
aggressive,  ambitious  Member  of  this 
body  or  the  other  body  might  not  use 
the  authority  in  a  way  that  is  not  sound. 
It  happened  in  the  fifties;  there  is  no 
reason  it  cannot  happen  in  the  seven- 
ties, as  well. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  going  on 
today  about  trying  to  make  this  a  re- 
sponsible Government.  It  does  not  strike 
me  that  the  Congress  is  acting  responsi- 
bly in  trying  to  correct  what  I  agree  is 
a  weakness  in  the  executive  branch,  in 
that  they  are  not  providing  us  the  in- 
formation we  need.  But  we  are  not  act- 
ing responsibly  by  opening  a  door  that 
could  create  problems  that  already  have 
occurred  in  the  past. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  deal 
with  this  problem  In  a  way  that  we  cor- 
rect the  problem  of  inadequate  informa- 
tion from  the  executive  branch;  but  as 
a  responsible  Congress,  a  responsible 
Senate,  that  we  use  self-restraint  or  self - 
discipline  in  such  a  manner  that  some- 
one at  some  future  time  might  not  use 
this  authority  in  an  improper  way. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  Senator  who 
heads  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  that  this  is  "must"  legislation 
for  the  current  year.  I  hope  it  is  reported 
shortly  after  the  recess.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  think  we  are  making  a  serious 
rnistake  if  we  put  a  committee  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  embarrass  members  of 
the  executive  branch  who  are  acting  in 
good  faith  or  acting  in  such  a  manner 
that  innocent  people  will  suffer  through 
loss  of  income  or  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  the 
Senator's  statement  that  Congress  will 
not  act  responsibly,  that  a  majority  will 
not  act  responsiby.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  Is  entitled  to  take  that  atti- 
tude. We  can  always  find  those  who  dif- 
fer with  us.  but  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  justified  in  leaving  the  implication 
that  the  majority  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees will  not  act  In  good  faith. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  answer  the  Sena- 
tor In  this  fashion.  Obviously  I  would 
hope  that  no  committee  would  act  In  that 
way.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may  be 
perfectly  correct  that  the  majority  of  his 
committee  would  not  act  in  that  way. 

One  of  my  concerns  Is  that  if  we  adopt 
this  legislation  here  it  could  very  well 
serve  as  a  precedent  in  other  legislation. 

There  are  certain  programs  that  are 
controversial,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  Per- 
haps a  committee  would  ask  for  certain 
information  from  OEO  or  AID  of  a  type 
that  is  questionable  and  should  not  be 
provided.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  that  whole  program  and  de- 
nying the  intended  recipients  the  bene- 
fits which  Congress  has  voted  them. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  misuse  its  power, 
but  that  is  not  really  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  we  should  develop 
responsible  legislation  to  correct  the 
problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  more. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  a  commit- 
tee win  not  use  this  power  when  there 
are  better  methods  of  correcting  the 
problem  that  will  not  even  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  committee  to  misuse  its  power. 
This  is  the  responsible  way  to  act  and 
I  believe  it  is  what  the  Nation  expects 
of  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  very  nar- 
row amendment  applying  only  to  USIA 
and  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  If 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions reports  a  bill,  S.  2432,  which  is  an 
improvement  in  the  procedure  I  would 
be  delighted  to  support  the  bill.  In  the 
meantime  we  need  a  legal  access-to-in- 
formation provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  desire? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  reluctant  to  enter  this  debate, 
but  I  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  I  have  been 
the  author  of  a  provision  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  which  really 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  con- 
tested provision  of  the  conference  report, 
in  that  it  makes  it  a  statutory  obhgation 
of  the  executive  branch  or  any  branch 
of  Government  to  supply  Congress  with 
the  necessary  information  which  it  re- 
quires in  order  to  conduct  the  public's 
legislative  business. 

It  seems  to  me  this  really  should  not 
be  a  matter  of  legislative  obligation  be- 
cause it  Is  so  clear.  This  information  does 
not  belong  to  USIA,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Presiden..  It  belongs  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  people 


of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
taxpayers  are  the  people  who  pay  for 
it. 

On  what  basis  can  It  be  withheld  from 
Congress?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  am  concerned,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  about  the  plight  of  employees 
who  may  be  the  innocent  bystanders, 
who  are  adversely  affected.  Perhaps  I, 
together  with  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, have  a  greater  cause  to  be  con- 
cerned with  these  people  than  anyone 
else  because  many  of  them  are  our  con- 
stituents, and  I  am  very  tender  in  their 
regard;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  stand  by  and  let  the  indi- 
vidual suffer  under  these  circumstances. 
The  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way  to  get  aroimd  the  difficult 
proposition  with  which  Congress  has 
been  faced  for  all  too  many  years  in 
which  the  information  necessary  to  leg- 
islate intelligently  is  required  and  is 
withheld. 

I  might  be  more  reluctant  to  support 
the  conference  report  if  this  were  a  case 
without  precedent,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  if  it  is 
not  true  that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  has  nearly  the  same  provision  in 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does,  except  there 
is  an  escape  clause.  Recently,  the  Senate 
acted  to  remove  that  loophole.  The  Sen- 
ate's amendments  now  await  conference 
on  the  aid  bills. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  the  precedent  is 
clear? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  yes.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  think  the  escape  clause 
would  be  abused.  There  used  to  be  mutual 
respect  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Except  in  the  broad, 
general  sense  that  the  entire  payroll  of 
the  agency  might  be  jeopardized  by  an 
arbitrary  refusal  to  release  to  the  Con- 
gress information  that  was  bought  and 
paid  for  with  public  moneys,  does  this 
militate  against  any  offlclal,  any  ofiBcer, 
or  any  employee  of  the  agency  as  an  in- 
dividual? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

It  is  against  the  agency  as  a  whole, 
but  the  Senator  knows  very  well  the 
pressure  upon  the  agency  would  be  such 
that  they  would  at  least  come  and  ex- 
plain their  resisons.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  been  aroimd  here  long  enough  to 
have  some  confidence  In  the  majority 
of  a  standing  committee.  One  Senator 
might  be  arbitrary — for  example,  the  late 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  his  actions 
in  the  early  1950's.  But  from  that.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  Is  going  to  act  so 
irresponsibly. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Again  I  want  to  repeat 
that  I  am  very  tender  of  the  financial 
security  of  the  rank  and  file  employees 
of  any  agency,  but  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  a  majority  of  Congress 
are  not  going  to  be  blind  about  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  experience  over 
the  years  is  that  we  might  be  softheaded 


on  it,  and  if  they  came  down  here  with  a 
good,  hard  case,  perhaps  against  our 
Interest  and  the  public  interest,  we  might 
give  in  too  easily. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  have  the  majority  of  the 
committee  take  action  of  that  kind.  It 
would  have  to  be'  a  difficult  case,  like  the 
case  the  USIA  presented  to  us.  The  USIA 
precipitated  it,  as  far  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  concerned,  in 
their  refusal,  on  very  flimsy  grounds.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  refusal  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  would  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  a  struggle  on  the  conference 
report  to  have  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  have 
information  bought  and  paid  for  with 
public  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  more  important 
than  the  subsidiary  issues  involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  We 
adopted  it.  If  an  appropriate  committee 
comes  in  with  a  better  formula,  I  will  be 
glad  to  say  we  will  repeal  it;  but  there  is 
nothing  now  that  is  effective.  I  want  that 
understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senat."/  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? Did  the  Senator  wish  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time '} 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  completed  his  statement?  I 
have  been  asked  to  request  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  to  take  place  at  5:10 
p.m.  I  really  do  not  know  the  reasons  for 
it.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
vote  on  this  conference  report,  up  or 
down,  at  5:10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
make  it  5: 15? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
amend  my  request  that  the  Senate  vote 
at  5: 15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  agreed  upon.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the 
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Senator  does.  Does  he  wish  to  yield  bsujk 
his  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Take  it  from  my  time. 
How  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  20  minutes. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  re- 
serving the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — I  understand  it  is  about  20 
minutes — prior  to  the  vote,  and  that  we 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  State 
Department  authorization  conference  re- 
port. It  is  my  understanding  that  is  non- 
controversial.  We  receded  on  the  con- 
troversial issues.  I  beheve  that  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  time. 

Mr.  BEAU  I.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  agree 
to  a  temporary  roll  call? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Surely. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  Senator's 
unanimous  consent  request,  do  I  under- 
stand under  the  terms  of  the  request 
being  made  that  we  will  resiune  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business  sis  of 
10  minutes  to  5? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Five  minutes  to  5. 
That  leaves  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  USIA 
conference  report  at  4:55  p.m.  today. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT   AUTHORIZA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H Jl.  7645,  and  ask  for  it^lm^ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNici) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7645)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokgres- 
siONAL  Record  of  October  9,  1973,  at 
pages,  33413-15.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  take  any  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
conference  report  to  the  Senate.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  second  conference  agreement 
on  this  bill. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  this 
agreement  be  called  the  product  of  a 
"full  and  free  conference"  as  the  tradi- 
tional language  of  conference  reports 
states.  It  represents  jujst  the  opposite. 
The  real  product  of  the  "full  and  free 
conference"  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  on  which  agreement  was  reached 
last  June  29,  fell  victim  to  a  far-reach- 
ing House  rule.  Every  member  of  the 
conference  committee  signed  the  orig- 
inal agreement  after  what  I  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  con- 
ferences in  which  I  have  participated  in 
many  years.  Yet  that  unanimous  report 
was  rejected  in  the  House,  not  on  the 
merits,  but  on  points  of  order  raised 
against  two  Senate-initiated  provisions 
on  the  grounds  the  sections  would  not 
have  been  germane  If  offered  as  amend- 
ments on  the  House  floor  to  the  original 
House  bill. 

One  provision  involved  a  means  to  in- 
sure proper  congressional  access  to  in- 
formation from  the  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies and  the  second  required  that  for- 
eign military  base  agreements  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
looked  upon  both  as  important  elements 
in  its  efforts  to  restore  a  better  balance 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  Both  provisions  have  been  given 
strong  support  by  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate has  endorsed  the  principle  of  the 
military  base  agreements  provision  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  2  years  and, 
on  June  14,  it  rejected  an  attempt  to 
strike  the  access  to  information  provi- 
sion by  a  vote  of  33  to  51.  After  consider- 
able discussion  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
7645  reached  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  both  provisions  which  did  not  detract 
from  the  principles  at  stake. 

Under  the  House  rules,  if  the  Chair 
rules  that  a  Senate  amendment  in  a  con- 
ference report  on  a  House  bill  would  not 
be  germane  if  offered  to  the  bill  in  the 
House,  a  motion  can  be  made  to  strike 
the  offending  provision.  That  is  what 
happened  to  these  two  sections,  the  first 
time  this  rule  has  been  applied  to  reject 
individual  sections  of  a  conference 
report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 


House  debate  of  September  11  on  the 
original  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcTHPTS  Prom  House  Debate  on  Conference 
Report  on  HH.  7645 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  ...  If  a  conference 
substitute  contains  language  which.  If  orig- 
inally offered  In  the  House,  would  be  non- 
germane  under  rule  XVI,  clause  7,  a  valid 
point  of  order  lies  against  the  conference 
report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  well  established  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  an  amendment  must  be  germane 
to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill  (Vin, 
2911). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  an  amendment  In- 
cluding the  language  of  section  13  of  the 
conference  report  which  proposes  to  amend 
a  statute  not  amended  by  the  text  of  HJl. 
7645  as  reported  to  the  House  would  be  non- 
germane. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Third.  Furthermore,  any  amendment  must 
be  germane  to  the  portion  of  the  bill  to  which 
It  is  offered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  notes  that  certain 
agencies  made  subject  to  this  new  provision 
Include  some — such  as  ACTION,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Apency  which  are  not  authorized 
in  this  bill.  The  three  agencies  just  men- 
tioned are  authorized  funds  by  other  legis- 
lation. 

The  Chair  concludes  that  the  conference 
pro\islon  would  not  have  been  germane  If 
offered  to  the  House  bill  and  the  point  of 
order  against  section  13  is  therefore  sus- 
tained. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  MAn.i.iARD.  .  .   .  frankly,  I  am  tired  of 

being  in  conference  with  the  Senate  -  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  a  whole 
basketful  of  nongermane  amendments  being 
attached.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  the  opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
this  new  rule  that  we  adopted  is  going  to 
be  eflectlve  In  preventing  the  Senate  from 
attaching  nongermane  material  to  House 
bills,  as  they  have  t>een  doing  from  time 
immemorial.  I  think  that  is  the  basic  Issue 
we  have  here. 

»  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
now  has  a  request  i>ending  in  the  Department 
of  State  for  all  of  the  documents  involved  In 
producing  the  negotiating  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  SALT  talks. 

•  *  •  •  * 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  does  not  need  to  have  un- 
limited access  to  aU  kinds  of  highly  classified 
Information  in  order  to  perform  our  oversight 
functions  eidequately. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Frel^nchtttben.  ...  we  should  not  be 

aUowed,  nor  sho\Ud  we  seek,  s  blank  check 
to  classified  Information. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  also  would 
be  aware  of  the  danger  of  this  effort  to  obtain 
absolute  freedom  of  access  to  information  by 
certain  committees  of  Congress.  I  hope  he 
would  veto  such  a  proposal  if  necessary. 

•  •  *  •  • 
This   provision   would   have   the  result  of 

making  the  State  Department  a  conduit  for 
all  sorts  of  sensitive  information  becoming 
public. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Mr.  McClort.  ...  I  am  opposed  to  any  pro- 
visions which  seem  to  prefer  one  group  or 
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committee  of  the  Congress  over  other  Mem- 
bers and  other  committees  with  respect  to 
access  to  Information  affecting  our  Nation. 
If  there  are  documents  or  other  material  of 
interest  to  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  they  should  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  all  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  elected  to  serve  in  this  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Oebaij)  R.  Poao.  .  .  .  Second,  we  have 

been  plagued  over  a  period  of  time  with  non- 
gernuine  amendments  by  the  other  body 
added  to  legislation  the  House  has  passed. 

•  •  *  «  • 

If  we  now  accept  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment, I  think  we  are  making  a  serious  error 
as  we  try  to  straighten  out  the  comity  be- 
tween the  House  on  the  one  band  and  the 
other  body  on  the  other  hand. 

«  «  «  •  • 

Mr.  Hays.  I  have  talked  with  the  chair- 
man. Members  can  bet  that  If  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  committee  we  will  come  right 
back  with  one  applying  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  It  will  be  germane,  and  Members 
can  vote  up  or  down  the  conference  report. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  SiKZs.  .  .  .  Section  10  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  not  germane  to  the  "funda- 
mental purpose"  of  HJi.  7645  (VIII,  2911),  It 
amends  various  Defense  Department  laws  not 
mentioned  In  HJl.  7645  as  reported  to  the 
House — and  thus  It  Is  "new  subject"  within 
the  meaning  of  V,  5825 — and  finally,  the  lan- 
guage of  section  10  Is  not  germane  to  ans 
portion  of  the  original  H.R.  7645  (Vin.  2927. 
2931). 

•  •  *  •  • 

Second,  two  subjects  are  not  necessarily 
germane  because  they  are  related. 

•  •  a  •  * 
Aside  from  this  general  contemporary  ap- 
proach, the  germaneness  of  section  10  Is  chal- 
lengeable In  the  following  specific  respects: 

First.  It  purports  to  Impose  restrictions  on 
funds  other  than  those  authorized  by  the 
subject  conference  report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Second.  It  extends  beyond  the  fiinda- 
mental  purpose  of  the  original  House  bill 
committed  to  conference  (sees.  2911  and 
2997,  Cannon's  Precedents)  and  a  1966 
ruling  where 

•  •  •  •  • 

Third.  It  seeks  to  Impose  restrictions  or  a 
permanent  natiu^,  yet  the  legislative  object 
of  this  conference  report  is  applicable  only 
to  a  fiscal  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  it  be  apparent  that  the  amendment 
proposes  some  modification  of  the  bill,  or 
of  any  part  of  It,  which  from  the  declared 
purposes  of  the  bill  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated  and  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  logical  sequence  of  the  matter 
contained  In  the  bill,  and  is  not  such  a  mod- 
ification as  would  naturally  suggest  Itself  to 
the  legislative  body  considering  the  bill,  the 
amendment  cannot  be  said  to  be  germane." 

•  *  •  •  • 
The  Speaker.  .  .  .  The  Chair  observes  that 

the  conference  language  prohibits  not  only 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  by  the  pend- 
ing act  but  all  funds  available  to  the 
executive  branch  which  might  be  used  to 
carry  out  such  agreements. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  programs  funded  in  this 
bill  but  would  also  relate  to  all  agreements 
which  might  be  entered  Into,  whether  or 
not  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  would 
go  to  the  funds  authorized  In  Military  Con- 
struction Acts  and  thus  to  funds  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  concludes  that  the 
amendment  would  not  have  been  germane 
If  offered  to  the  House  bill  and  the  point 


of  order  against  section  10  of  the  conference 
report  Is,  therefore,  sustained. 

Mr.  Sixes.  .  .  .  This  section  would  even 
prohibit  without  formal  congressional  ap- 
proval the  dispatch  of  disaster  relief  units, 
not  Just  combat  units.  The  United  States 
has  100  agreements  for  military  facilities  In 
some  40  countries.  These  agreements  are 
usually  technical  and  administrative  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  routine  things  and  m- 
volvlng  no  significant  foreign  policy  con- 
sideration. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  HiBEST.  ...  It  would  affect  probably 
even  going  on  dress  parade,  which  Is  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  this  |>artlcular  com- 
mitment. It  Is  a  matter  of  certainly  some- 
thing that  almost  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  but 
I  think  here  is  a  time  when  the  Congress 
now  asserts  Its  authority  and  expresses 
Its  ability  and  demonstrates  Its  ability  and 
should  vote  in  favor  of  the  opposition  ad- 
vanced  by   the  gentleman   from  Florida. 

Mr.  Gross.  ...  I  hope  that  a  way  can  be 
found  to  make  these  amendments  or  a 
variation  of  them  germane.  In  that  event  I 
will  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  The  rejection  of 
these  two  provisions  is  serious  enough  of 
itself.  But  the  significance  of  what  took 
place  goes  far  beyond  the  fate  of  these 
two  sections;  it  amounts  to  a  rejection 
of  the  traditional  concept  of  comity  be- 
tween the  branches.  If  the  House  can 
reject  individual  components  of  confer- 
ence reports  on  grounds  that  they  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  House 
rules,  it  Is  no  less  than  an  effort  to  make 
the  Senate  comply  with  the  House  rules 
on  germaneness,  an  extraterritorial  ap- 
plicaticm  of  the  House  rules,  if  you  will. 

The  issue  posed  by  the  House's  action 
is  one  which  requires  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Senate.  This  bill  merely  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  victim  of  the  rule. 
Others  will  inevitably  follow.  This  is  a 
relatively  minor  bill  and  the  House's  ac- 
tion has  attracted  little  attention.  Whrai 
the  ax  falls  on  a  Senate  amendment  of 
interest  to  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, perhaps  the  Senate  will  act  to 
protect  its  prerogatives.  It  is  a  problem 
which  will  grow  more  acute  in  the 
month  ahead. 

Now  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference agreement.  Technically,  there 
were  only  two  items  in  disagreement, 
those  rejected  after  the  invocation  of 
the  House  germaneness  rule  and  added 
again  in  modified  form  by  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  access  to  information  pro- 
vision, a  similar  requirement  has  been 
included  in  the  USIA  authorization,  lim- 
ited in  its  effect  to  that  agency,  and,  for 
the  foreign  aid  program,  in  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  military  aid  bills  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  drop  the  provision  applying  to 
the  State  Department  in  order  to  give 
the  new  Secretary  of  Stat«  a  fair  chance 
to  cary  out  his  pledge  to  cooperate  with 
Congress.  The  committee  will  review  the 
Department's  record  on  access  to  infor- 
mation in  cormection  with  the  work  on 
next  year's  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  reluctantly 
agreed  to  recede  on  the  military  base 
agreements  provision  also.  The  House 
conferees  argued  that  If  the  provision 


•v 


remained  in  the  bill,  the  conference  re- 
port faced  certain  defeat  in  the  House. 
The  House  conferees  did,  however,  pledge 
to  work  to  find  a  legislative  solution  to 
the  problem  next  session.  I  will  certainly 
do  everything  I  can  to  get  this  principle 
enacted  into  law. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  i  .  because  he  was  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  provision.  It  is  a  very  good 
provision.  It  is  one  that  tends  to  restore 
the  Senate  to  its  proper  role  in  this  area. 
I  shall  certainly  do  everything  I  can  to 
cooperate  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
conference,  who  also  support  this  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation. 

We  faced  a  situation — we  were  endan- 
gered by  a  situation — that  if  this  confer- 
ence were  rejected  by  the  House,  we 
might,  on  another  try,  be  confronted 
with  a  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
becoming  so  habitual  in  this  Congress. 
We  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  toward 
a  prolongation  of  a  procedure  which 
completely  bypsisses  all  legislative  com- 
mittees. That  was  a  very  Important  con- 
sideration, so  the  Senate  receded  on  these 
two  very  important  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wlsnes  to  speak  on  the  conference  report, 
I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2436,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  372,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  anounced  that  the  House  In- 
sists upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2335)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARo,  Mr.  FRELn*GHTJYSEN,  and  Mr. 
Broomtield  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


PARTICIPATION     IN     UNITED     NA- 
TIONS ENVIRONMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  6768.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DoM- 
ENici)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
noimclng  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6768)  to  provide  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  en- 
vironment program,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
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conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mdskie,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS— RECESS 
UNTIL  5:10  P.M. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  amend  my  previous 
unanimous-consent  request  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  5:10  p.m.,  reserving  the 
5  minutes  from  5 :  10  to  5 :  15  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Delaware    (Mr. 

ROTH). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  5:10  p.m. 

At  4:48  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  5:10  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton). 


RESOLUTION  TO  CONTINUE  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  THE  PAYROLL  OF  THE 
SENATE  FOR  30  DAYS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Cook,  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  Senator  Scorr,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.   184 

Resolved,  That  the  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistants to  the  Vice  President  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Senate  on  the  date  of  his  resignation, 
October  10,  1973,  shall  be  continued  on  such 
pajrroU  at  their  respective  salaries  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  such 
sums  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That  any  such 
assistants  continued  on  the  payroll,  whUe 
so    continued,    shall    perform    their    duties 

under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  remove 
from  such  payroll  any  such  assistants  who 
are  not  attending  to  the  duties  for  which 
their  services  are  continued. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  resolution 
normally  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  of  which  I 
am  chairman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  matter  not 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  that  it  be  sub- 
ject to  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
explanation:  In  light  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  that  have  occurred,  this 
resolution  would  provide  that  employees 
on  the  Vice  President's  staff  who  are  paid 
by  the  Senate  would  be  continued  on  the 


payroll  for  a  period  of  30  days,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  available  to  help  in 
carrying  out  the  winding  up  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Vice  President  in  his  present 
office. 

This  is  the  same  procedure  that  would 
be  followed  if  a  Senator  were  to  resign — 
that  is,  his  employees  would  be  kept  on 
the  payroll  for  a  period  of  30  days  in 
order  to  wind  up  his  affairs.  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  treatment  of  a  Senator. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
p>olled  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  all  are  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  and  in  favor  of 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^and  I  shall  not 
object — has  this  resolution  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  leadership? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  Just  comment  that  I  expect 
that  there  will  be  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  work  any  kind  of  mischief 
in  the  control  of  the  staff,  but  it  does 
transfer  control  from  one  entity  to  an- 
other, which  I  think  we  should  be  aware 
of.  I  assume  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
exercise  any  control  as  a  result  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely  not. 
Everything  is  on  the  table.  If  this  were 
not  done  today,  the  payroll  would  be 
chopped  off  at  the  end  of  business  today. 
What  we  are  according  to  the  former 
Vice  President,  who  was  an  officer  of  this 
body,  the  Presiding  Officer,  is  the  same 
treatment  that  applies  to  Senators  in 
similar  circumstances;  that  is,  resigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  184)  was 
agreed  to. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATIONS 
ACT  OF  1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1317)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  the 
fioor  until  5:15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 


CXIX- 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Chair  say 
"until  5:15?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
is  to  occur  at  5:15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  vote  be  ex- 
tended to  5:20  because  of  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  allowed  us  to  dis- 
pose of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  and 
I  am  asking  that  the  Senate  reject  it. 

As  I  explained  earlier,  if  the  Senate 
does  reject  the  conference  report,  I  will 
then  move  for  further  conference  and 
that  the  conferees  be  instructed  not  to 
concur  in  section  4  of  the  House  version 
of  S.  1317  relating  to  access  to  infor- 
mation. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  agree  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  insure  adequate 
information  being  supplied  by  the  Execu- 
tive branch  to  Congress.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  approach  in  1317  is  the 
wrong  approach,  that  it  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  vote  "nay"  on  the 
conference  report,  so  that  we  can  reject 
this  aspect  of  the  report. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
cure  is  worse  than  the  illness.  While  I 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  secure  ade- 
quate information,  it  is  important  that 
we  not  put  ourselves  in  such  a  position 
that  we  will  make  innocent  people  suffer 
if  for  any  reason  information  is  not 
supplied  to  Congress. 

What  the  conference  report  provides 
is  that  if  the  USIA  did  not  supply  the 
information  within  35  days,  its  fimds 
would  be  automatically  cut  off.  I  think 
this  is  an  imconscionable  approach,  be- 
cause it  means  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  programs  would  suffer;  and,  more 
importantly,  the  salaries  of  the  Federal 
employees  in  that  agency  would  be  cut 
off. 

Senator  ERv^.^•  and  I  are  asking  that 
Senators  vote  "nay"  on  the  conference 
report.  We  will  then  ask  that  It  be  re- 
ferred for  further  conference,  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  reported  back 
without  this  aspect  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SAXBE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Pack  WOOD).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have 
already  voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  62, 
nays  29,  as  follows : 


(No.  466  Leg. 

YEAS— 62 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hatneld 

Muakle 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Psistore 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Long 

Stennls 

Domenlcl 

Magnuaon 

Stevens 

Domlnlclc 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Symington 

Pong 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young 

Hartke 

Montoya 
NAYS— 29 

Allen 

Cotton 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

McGee 

Beall 

Fannin 

Percy 

BeUmon 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Orlffln 

Scott.  Hugh 

Blden 

Gurney 

Scott. 

Brock 

Hansen 

WUUam  L 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stafford 

Cbiles 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Tower 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Saxbe.  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Curtis  WUltams 

Eastland 

Packwood 

TaXt 


Bayb 

Bennett 
Byrd. 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SESSIONS  DURING  NEXT  2 
WEEKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  but  in  the  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
will  concur  and  that  the  Senate  will  un- 
derstand, I  wish  to  announce  that,  be- 
cause of  developments  in  recent  days,  the 
2-week  recess  which  the  Senate  had 
planned  will  not  occur.  There  may  well 
be  pro  forma  meetings  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  there  will  be  legislation  which 


we  can  attend  to  as  well,  but  it  is  my  be- 
lief that,  because  of  the  situations  which 
have  arisen  overseas  and  at  home,  It  Is 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  make  this 
announcement  at  this  time.  Hopefully, 
the  Senate  will  understand. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ol  course,  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  minority  leader,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  majority  leader  would 
meet  with  the  agreement  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side.  I  think  the  circum- 
stances that  have  developed  both  abroad 
and  at  home  are  much  different  than 
earUer  when  the  announcement  was 
made  concerning  the  possibiUty  of  a  2- 
week  recess.  I  think  personally  that  the 
majority  leader  is  making  the  right  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  RepubUcan  leader.  I 
want  to  apologize  personally  to  any 
Senator  who  may  be  embarrassed  be- 
cause of  the  change  of  plans — a  change 
of  plans  which  occurred  because  of  the 
word  given  by  the  majority  leader  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
o '  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL    DEVELOPMENT    AND    CO- 
OPERATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  which  were  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973". 

CHANGE  OF  TTri-E  OF   ACT  AND  NAME  OF  AGENCY 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  "this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  'The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961'  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Act"  ".  The  amendment  made  by 
this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Strike  out  "Agency  for  International 
Development"  each  place  It  appefuv  In  such 
Act  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such 
place  "Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency". 

polict;  development  assistance 

AtrrMORIZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapter  1 — Policy"  Insert  ";  De- 
velopment Assistance  Authouzations". 


(b)  In  section  102,  relating  to  statement  of 
policy.  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"arATEMiNT  OF  POLICY. — ",  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  peaceful  advance  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  In  the  past 
have  changed.  WhUe  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  aeek  Increased  cooperation  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, our  relations  with  the  less  developed 
countries  must  be  revised  to  reflect  the  new 
realities.  In  restructuring  our  relationships 
with  those  countries,  the  President  should 
place  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  following 
criteria: 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate Increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  In  as- 
sociation with  contributions  from  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  working  together  In  a 
multilateral  framework. 

"(2)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  criti- 
cal problems  In  those  functional  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  developing  countries:  food 
production,  rural  development,  and  nutri- 
tion; population  planning  and  health;  edu- 
cation, public  almlnlstratlon,  and  human 
resource  development. 

"(3)  United  States  cooperation  In  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
particularly  those  Institutions  which  already 
have  ties  In  the  developing  areas,  such  as 
educational  Institutions,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

"(4)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  admin- 
istered In  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(S)  United  States  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority  to 
undertakings  submitted  by  host  governments 
which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of  the 
poorest  majority  of  people  and  their  capacity 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

"(6)  United  States  development  assistance 
should  continue  to  be  available  through  bi- 
lateral channels  until  It  Is  clear  that  multi- 
lateral channels  exist  which  can  do  the  job 
with  no  loss  of  development  momentum. 

"(7)  The  economic  and  social  development 
programs  to  which  the  United  States  lends 
support  should  reflect,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  role  of  United  States 
private  Investment  In  such  economic  and 
social  development  programs,  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  continually  sought  to  pro- 
vide stability  and  protection  for  such  private 
Investment. 

"(8)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Agency  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  all  United  States  de- 
velopment-related activities". 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sections : 

"Sec.  103.  Food  and  NtrrarnoN. — In  order 
to  prevent  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnutri- 
tion, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  the  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  areas  and  enhance  their 
capacity  for  self-help,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  teinis 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for 
agriculture,  rural  development,  and  nutri- 
tion. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such   purposes.  $300,000,000  for  each  of 
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the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"Sec.  104.  Population  Planning  and 
Health. — In  order  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities and  motivation  for  family  planning, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  8150,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"Sec.  106.  EDUCA'noN  and  Human  RESotJBCE 
Development. — In  order  to  reduce  Illiteracy, 
to  extend  basic  education,  and  to  Increase 
manpov^er  training  In  skills  related  to  de- 
velopment, the  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  890,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  106.  Selected  Development  FHob- 
LEMS. — The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  in  fields 
such  as  transportation  and  power.  Industry, 
urban  development,  and  export  development. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes.  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"Sec.  107.  Selected  Countries  and  Orga- 
NizA'noNS. — The  President  is  authorized  *•■ 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  In  support  of  the 
general  economy  of  recipient  countries  or  for 
development  programs  conducted  by  private 
or  international  organizations.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tn  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1976.  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

"Sec.  108.  Application  or  Existing  Pro- 
visions.— Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I,  n.  VI,  or  X  of  chapter  2  of 
this  part,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  make  Inapplicable  the  re- 
strictions, criteria,  authorities,  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  which  assistance  furnished  under 
this  chapter  would-  otherwise  have  been 
provided. 

"Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed 
16  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  l>e 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  thatn  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avaU- 
able for  such  provision.". 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FOND 

Sec.  4.  Section  203  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  fiscal  provisions,  Is  amended  as  follows : 


(a)  Strike  out  "the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "predecessor  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation". 

(b)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  for  loans  under  title 
VI,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  232"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1976  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  this  part  and  part  VI  of  this 
Act". 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

Sec  S.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants,  is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211(a).  relating  to  general 
authority,  In  the  last  sentence  immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance"  insert  the  word 
"directly". 

(b)  In  section  214,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  strike  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
$20,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
$20,000,000.  which  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  $7,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  $7,000,000,  in  foreign  cxir- 
rencles  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  Ije  used  to  furnish  assistance 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  to  more 
than  four  institutions  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  not  more  than  one  such  institution 
shall  he  a  university  and  not  more  than  one 
such  institution  shall  be  a  hospital.". 

HOUSniG    GUARANTIES 

Sec  6.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  housing  guaranties,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  221,  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guarantees,  strike  out  "$205,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$305,000,000". 

(b)  In  section  223(1),  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "Jime  30,  1974"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof   "June  30.  1976  ". 

OVERSEAS      PRIVATE      INVESTMENT     CORPORATION 

Sec  7.  "ntle  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  235(a)  (4),  relating  to  issu- 
ing authority  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corportalon,  strike  out  "June  30,  1974" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(b)  In  section  240(h),  relating  to  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment projects,  strike  out  "June  30,  1973" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

ALLIANCE     FOR     PROGRESS 

Sec.  8.  Section  252(b)  of  title  VI  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  $968,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
$968,000,  for  grants  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc. 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title." 

PROGRAMS     RELATING     TO     POPULATION     GROWTH 

Sec  9.  Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  authorization,  is  amended  by 


striking  out  "1972  and  1973"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1974  and  1976". 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PKOCRAMS 

Sec  10.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  relating  to 
general  authority,  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

""(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  affiliated  organizations.  Including  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
President  shall,  acting  through  the  United 
States  representative  to  such  organizations, 
propose  and  actively  seek  the  establishment 
by  the  governing  authorities  of  such  orga- 
nizations a  single  professionally  qualified 
group  of  appropriate  size  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  Independent  and  continuous 
program  of  selective  examination,  review, 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  and  activities 
of  such  organizations.  Such  proposal  shall 
provide  that  such  group  shall  be  established 
In  accordance  with  such  terms  of  reference 
as  such  governing  authority  may  prescrtlje 
and  that  the  reports  of  such  group  on  each 
examination,  review,  and  evaluation  shall  be 
submitted  directly  to  such  governing  author- 
ity for  transmittal  to  the  representative  of 
each  individual  member  nation.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  further  include  a  statement  of 
auditing  and  reporting  standards,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  CkjmptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
governing  authority  of  the  international 
organization  concerned  to  assist  in  formulat- 
ing terms  of  reference  for  such  review  and 
evaluation  group. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  President 
shall,  acting  through  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  such  organizations,  propose 
and  actively  seek  the  establishment  by  the 
governing  authorities  of  such  organizations 
professionally  qualified  groups  of  appropriate 
size  for  the  purpose  of  providing  independent 
and  continuous  program  of  selective  exam- 
ination, review,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  activities  of  such  organizations. 
Such  proposal  shall  provide  that  such  groups 
shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  of  reference  as  such  governing  author- 
ities may  prescribe  and  that  the  reports  of 
such  groups  on  each  examination,  re\  ^w, 
and  evaluation  shall  be  submitted  directly 
to  SUCH  governing  authority  for  transmittal 
to  the  representative  of  each  Individual  mem- 
ber nation.  Such  proposal  shall  further  In- 
clude a  statement  of  auditing  and  reporting 
standards,  as  prepared  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  governing  authority  of  the 
international  organization  concerned  to  as- 
sist m  formulating  terms  of  reference  for 
such  review  and  evaluation  groups. 

"(3)  Reports  received  by  the  United  States 
representatives  to  these  international  orga- 
nizations under  this  subsection  and  related 
information  on  actions  taken  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  made  therein  shall  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  Ilie  Comptroller  General  shall  pe- 
riodically review  such  reports  and  related  in- 
formation and  shall  report  simultaneously  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President  any  sug- 
gestions the  Comptroller  General  may  deem 
appropriate  concerning  auditing  and  report- 
ing standards  followed  by  such  groups,  the 
recommendations  made  and  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  such  recommendations.". 

(b)  In  section  302(a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  $138,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $138,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $127,800,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary". 
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(c)  In  section  303(b)(2),  strike  out  "for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $16,000,000.  and 
for  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  $15,000,000,  and  for  use  In 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  $15,000,000,". 

(d)  Section  302(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  $18,000,000  shall 
be  available  In  each  such  fiscal  year  only  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.". 

(e)  In  section  302(e),  strike  out  "$1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975". 

CONTDfGKNCT    fXTNO 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  451  of 
chapter  5  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  relating  to  the  contingency  fund, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000". 

(b)  Strike  out  the  proviso  contained  In  the 
first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  add  the  following: 
"In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  subsection,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  to  provide  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
related  assistance  In  the  case  of  extraordinary 
disaster  situations.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.". 

tNTEKNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  481  of  chapter  8  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  re- 
lating to  international  narcotics  control,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  " Intern ationai.  Narcotics  Control. — " 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days 
after  the  date  on  which  each  calendar  quar- 
ter of  each  year  ends,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the 
programing  and  obligation,  per  calendar 
quarter,  of  funds  under  this  chapter  prior 
to  such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  second  calendar  quar- 
ter of  each  year  ends  and  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
fourth  calendar  quarter  of  each  year  ends, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  complete  and  detailed  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  operations  carried 
out  under  this  chapter  prior  to  such  date. 
Such  semlanaual  report  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  status  of  each  agreement  con- 
cluded prior  to  such  date  with  other  coun- 
tries to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter; and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  obligations  and  ex- 
pendlttires  made,  and  the  types  and  quantity 
of  equipment  provided,  per  calendar  quarter, 
prior  to  such  date — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  each  country  and 
each  international  organization  receiving 
assistance  under  this  chapter.  Including  the 
cost  of  Dnlted  States  personnel  engaged  In 
carrying  out  such  purposes  in  each  such 
country  and  with  each  such  international 
organization; 


"(11)  to  carry  out  each  program  conducted 
under  this  chapter  In  each  country  and  by 
each  International  organization,  including 
the  cost  of  United  States  personnel  engaged 
In  carrying  out  each  such  program;  and 

"(ill)  for  administrative  support  services 
within  the  Unlced  States  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  mcludmg  the  cost 
of  United  States  personnel  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  In  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  482  of  chapter  8  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$42,500,000"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$60,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

COCPIKATrVE    ECONOMIC    EXPANSION 

Sec.  13.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter    10 — Cooperative   Economic 
Expansion 

Sec  495.  Cooperative  Economic  Expan- 
sion.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  use  up 
to  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  assist  friendly  coun- 
tries, especially  those  in  which  United  States 
development  programs  have  been  concluded 
or  those  not  receiving  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 211.  in  the  procurement  of  technical 
assistance  from  United  States  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  Individuals.  AssUtance  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
encouraging  development  of  natural  re- 
sources of  Interest  to  the  United  SUtes,  (2) 
encouragement  of  a  climate  favorable  to 
mutually  profitable  trade  and  development, 
and  (3)  stimulation  of  markets  for  United 
States  exports.  Any  funds  used  for  purposes 
of  this  section  may  be  provided  on  a  loan  or 
grant  basis  and  may  be  used  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act." 

military    assistance 
Sec.  14.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  mili- 
tary assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  relating  to  author- 
ization, strike  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$550,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(b)  In  section  506(a),  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  the  words  "the  fiscal 
year  1972"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert  in 
lieu   thereof  "the   fiscal   year   1974". 

(c)  Section  513  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Thailand. — "  In  the 
section  heading  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Thailand,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. —  (a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  After  June  30,  1974,  no  military  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
to  Laos  or  Vietnam  directly  or  through  any 
other  foreign  country  unless  that  assistance 
Is  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.". 

(d)  Section  514  Is  repealed. 
security    supporting    assistance 

Sec.  15.  Section  532  of  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  authorization.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618,- 
000.000.  of  which  not  less  than  $60,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  not  to  exceed  ($125,000,000  of  which  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  Israel". 

INTERNATIONAL    MHJTART    EDUCATION    AND 
TRAINING 

Sec  16.  (a)  Part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter : 


"Chapter  6 — International  Militart 
Education   and   Traintnc 

"Sec  641.  Statement  of  Purpose. — The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational military  education  and  training 
program  which  will — 

"(1 )  Improve  the  ability  of  friendly  foreign 
countries,  through  effective  military  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  relating  particu- 
larly to  United  States  military  methods,  pro- 
cedures, and  techniques,  to  utilize  their  own 
resources  and  equipment  and  systems  of 
United  SUtes  origin  with  maximum  effective- 
ness for  the  maintenance  of  their  defensive 
strength  and  Internal  security,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  enhanced  professional  military 
capability  and  to  greater  self-reliance  by  the 
armed  forces  of  such  countries; 

"(2)  encourage  effective  and  mutually  ben- 
eficial relationships  and  enhance  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
friendly  foreign  countries  In  order  to  main- 
tain and  foster  the  environment  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  essential  to  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  progress:  and 

"(3)  promote  Increased  understanding  by 
friendly  foreign  countries  of  the  policies  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of 
the  goals  of  world  peace  and  security. 

"Sec.  542.  General  AtrrnoRiTY. — The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  to  provide  military 
education  and  training  by  grant,  contract, 
or  otherwise,  including — 

"(1)  attendance  by  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries at  military  educational  and  training 
facilities  In  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  Service  Academies)  and  abroad; 

"(2)  attendance  by  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries In  special  courses  of  instruction  at 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  or  re- 
search In  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad: 

"(3)  observation  and  orientation  visits  by 
foreign  military  and  related  civilian  person- 
nel to  military  facilities  and  relaited  activ- 
ities In  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad;  and 

"(4)  activities  that  will  otherwise  assist 
and  encourage  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  military  education  and  training 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries so  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
assignment  of  noncombatant  military  train- 
ing Instructors,  and  the  furnishing  of  train- 
ing aids,  technical,  educational  and  infor- 
mational publications  and  media  of  all  kinds. 

"Sec  543.  Authorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  544.  Annual  Reports. — The  President 
shall  submit  no  later  than  December  31  each 
year  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  activities 
carried  on  and  obligations  Incurred  diuring 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  funds  obligated 
with  respect  to  e<u;h  country  concerning 
which  activities  have  been  carried  on  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  eis  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  503  (d) ,  relating  to  general  au- 
thority, is  amended  by  striking  out  the  com- 
ma and  the  words  "Including  those  relating 
to  training  or  advice". 

(2)  Section  504(a),  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
training  in  the  United  SUtes)". 

(3)  Section  510,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
training  foreign  mlllUry  students.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Section  622,  relating  to  coordination 
with  foreign  policy.  Is  amended  as  foUows: 
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(A)  In  subsection  ib)  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "(including  civic  action)"  insert 
the  words  "and  military  education  and  train- 
ing". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secreury  of  SUte  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  economic  assisunce,  military  as- 
slsunce  and  miliury  education  and  training 
programs,  including  but  not  limited  to  de- 
termining whether  there  shall  be  a  military 
asslsUnce  (including  civic  action)  or  a  mili- 
tary education  and  training  program  for  a 
country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  programs  are  effectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  SUtes  is  best  served  there- 
by.". 

(5)  Section  623,  relating  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(4).  Immediately 
after  the  word  "military".  Insert  the  words 
"and  related  civilian". 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)  (6).  ImmedUtely 
after  the  word  "assistance".  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  words  "education  and  training". 

(6)  Section  632,  relating  to  allocation  and 
reimbursement  among  agencies,  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (e) 
immediately  after  the  word  "articles",  wher- 
ever It  appears,  a  comma  and  the  words  "mili- 
tary education  and  training". 

(7)  Section  636,  relating  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (g)(1).  Immediately 
after  the  word  "articles",  insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  "millUry  education  and  training,". 

(B)  In  subsection  (g)(2),  strike  out  the 
word  "personnel"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "and  related  civilian  personnel". 

(8)  Section  644,  relating  to  definitions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(A)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  'Defense  service'  Includes  any  service, 
test,  inspection,  repair,  publication,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  defense  Informa- 
tion used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  mili- 
tary asslsUnce,  but  shall  not  include  mlllUry 
educational  and  training  activities  under 
chapter  5  of  part  II.". 

(B)  There  Is  added  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  'Military  education  and  training'  in- 
cludes formal  or  informal  Instruction  of  for- 
eign students  In  the  United  SUtes  or  over- 
seas by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes.  contract  technicians,  contractors  (in- 
cluding Instruction  at  civilian  institutions) , 
or  by  correspondence  courses,  technical,  edu- 
cational, or  Information  publications  and 
media  of  all  kinds,  training  aids,  orlenutlon, 
and  military  advice  to  foreign  mlllUry  units 
and  forces.". 

(c)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to 
the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations, 
authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  under- 
Uken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  amended  or  rejjealed  by  this 
section  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(d)  Fxinds  made  available  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law  for  foreign  military 
educational  and  training  activities  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture for  their  original  purposes  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  appli- 
cable thereto,  or  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law  currently  applicable  to  those 
purposes 

prohibitions 
Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  620(e)  of  chapter  1  of 
part  ni  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  expropriation,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  (2).  and 
by  striking  out  "subsection:  Provided,  That 
this    subparagraph"    and    Inserting    In    lieu 


thereof  "section  (as  in  effect  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973)  :  Provided,  That 
this  subsection".  '' 

(b)  Section  620 (n)  of  such  chapter,  re- 
lating to  equipment  materials  or  commodi- 
ties furnished  to  North  Vietnam,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  i>eriod  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "unless  the  President  finds 
and  reports,  within  thirty  days  of  such  find- 
ing, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  that  such  asslsUnce  is 
in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  President's  report  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  cooperating  fully  In  providing  for  a 
full  accounting  of  any  remaining  prisoners 
of  war  and  all  missing  In  action.". 

(C)  Section  620  of  such  chapter  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"  ( x )  No  asslsUnce  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  country  which 
has — 

"(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  SUtes  citizens;  or 

"(3)  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
Uken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  President  determines  that  (A)  an 
arrangement  for  prompt,  adequate,  and  effec- 
tive comi>ensatlon  has  been  made,  (B)  the 
parties  have  submitted  the  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration under  the  rules  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes, 
or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations  are  In  prog- 
ress aimed  at  providing  promot.  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation  under  the  appli- 
cable principles  of  international  law." 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  18.  Section  625  of  chapter  2  of  part  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  emplojrment  of  personenl,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions AS  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
following  categories  of  personnel  who  serve 
m  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  become  participants  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System: 

"(A)  Persons  serving  under  unlimited  ap- 
polntmente  In  employment  subject  to  section 
625(d)  (2)  of  this  Act  as  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve oflBcers  and  as  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  and  employes;  and 

"(B)  A  person  serving  in  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  provided  that  ( 1 )  such 
person  shall  have  served  previously  under  an 
unlimited  appointment  pursuant  to  said  sec- 
tion 625(d)  (2)  or  a  comparable  provision  of 
predecessor  legislation  to  this  Act,  and  (2) 
following  service  specified  In  proviso  (1 )  such 
person  shall  have  served  continuously  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  or 
Its  predecessor  agencies  only  in  positions 
established  under  the  authority  of  sections 
624(a)  and  631(b)  or  comparable  provisions 
of  predecessor  legislation   to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,   any   such  officer  or  employee  shall 


make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Dlsabllty  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  852 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed. TherafUr,  compulsory  contributions  will 
be  made  with  respect  to  each  participating 
officer  or  employee  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  811  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice  Act  of   1946,  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  636  and 
title  VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  shall  apply  to  participation  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System  by  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

"  (4)  If  an  officer  who  became  a  participant 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a  position 
In  any  Government  agency,  any  United 
SUtes  delegation  or  mission  to  any  interna- 
tional organization,  in  any  international 
commission,  or  in  any  international  body, 
such  officer  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  appointment,  lose  his 
status  as  a  participant  In  the  system. 

(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
mandatorily  retlied  (a)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  he  reaches  age  seventy  or 
(b)  earlier  if,  during  the  third  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  atuina 
age  sixty-four  or  If  he  is  over  sixty-four; 
during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty-three; 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  during 
the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one;  and  there- 
after at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he 
reaches  age  sixty:  Provided  that  no  partici- 
pant shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under  this 
paragraph  while  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Any  participant  who  completes  a  period  of 
authorized  service  after  reaching  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  specified  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  such  service  Is  completed. 

"(*')  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  he  may  extend 
any  participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effectlvt 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who,  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requirements  for  participation  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subseo* 
tion  may  elect  to  become  a  participant  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
Such  officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  par- 
ticipant on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  his  application  for 
earlier  participation.  Any  officer  or  employee 
who  becomes  a  participant  In  the  system 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  who  is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  may 
retire  voluntarily  at  any  time  before  man- 
datory retirement  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection  and  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits under  section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sep- 
arated for  cause  while  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  in  accordance  with 
subsections  637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  625(e)  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  participants  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended.". 
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REPORTS  AND  INFORMATION 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  634  of  chapter  2  of 
part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  reports  and  Information, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(f)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  a  comprehensive  report  showing, 
as  of  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  status  of  each  loan,  and  each  contract 
of  guarantee  or  Insurance,  theretofore  made 
under  this  Act,  with  respect  to  which  there 
remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation 
or  p>otentlal  liability;  the  status  of  each  sale 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  on  cre- 
dit terms,  and  each  contract  of  guarantee  In 
connection  with  any  such  sale,  theretofore 
made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
with  respect  to  which  there  remains  out- 
standing any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential 
liability;  the  status  of  each  sale  of  agricul- 
ture ccmmodltles  on  credit  terms  thereto- 
fore made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with 
respect  to  which  there  remains  outstanding 
any  unpaid  obligation;  and  the  status  of 
each  transaction  in  which  a  loan,  contract  of 
guarantee  or  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credit 
(or  participation  therein)  was  thereto- 
fore made  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  with  respect  to  which  there  remains 
outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation  or  po- 
tential liability:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
report  shall  report  individually  only  those 
loans,  contracts,  sales,  extensions  of  credit, 
or  other  transactions  listed  above  in  excess 
of  «1, 000,000. 

■'(g)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  comprehensive  report,  based  upon  the 
latest  data  available,  showing — 

■•(1)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  dimen- 
sions of  debt-servicing  problems  among  such 
countries,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  debt-servicing  problems  of  each  such 
country; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  all  forms  of  debt  relief 
granted  by  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  such  countries,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  specific  debt  relief  granted 
with  respect  to  each  such  country  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  granted; 

"(3)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  effect 
of  the  debt  relief  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  the  availability  of  funds,  authority, 
or  other  resources  of  the  United  States  to 
make  tiny  such  loan,  sale,  contract  of  guar- 
antee or  insurance,  or  extension  of  credit, 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
effect  of  such  debt  relief  with  respect  to 
each  such  country:  and 

"(4)  a  summary  of  the  net  aid  flow  from 
the  United  States  to  such  countries,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  debt  relief  granted  by 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  detailed 
analjrsls  of  such  net  aid  flow  with  respect 
to  each  such  country.". 

(b)(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  as  soon  practicable  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a 
determination  and  report  to  Congress  with 
resoect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  In  support 
of  its  military  activities  in  Its  African  colo- 
nies of — 

( A I  assistance  furnished  under  the  Foreign  ' 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Act  of  1973. 

(B)  defense  articles  or  services  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guarantee  or  any  other  means),  or 

(C)  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Agricultural  Trswle 
Development  and   Assistance  Act  of   1954. 


(2)  Any  assistance  or  sales  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  suspended 
upon  the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  report 
by  the  President  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  any  such  assistance  or  item  so 
furnished  after  such  date  has  been  used  In 
support  of  Portugal's  military  Eu:tlvlties  in 
its  African  colonies.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  President 
submits  a  report  to  Congress  containing  his 
determination  that  appropriate  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Oovernment  of 
Portugal, 

AOMINISTRATTVi:  EXPENSES 

Sec.  20.  Section  e37(a)  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  re- 
lating to  authorizations  for  administrative 
expenses,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $50,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  «60,000,000,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $53,100,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  $53,100,000". 

FAMINE     AND     DISASTER     RELIEF     AND     AFRICAN 
SAHEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  21.  Chapter  2  at  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  639  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec  639.  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
Notwfthst&nding  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  famine  or  disaster  relief  or  re- 
habilitation or  related  assistance  abroad  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

"Sec.  639A.  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief 
TO  THE  African  Sahel. —  (a)  The  Congress  af- 
firms the  response  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment in  providing  famine  and  disaster 
relief  and  related  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  drought  In  the  Sahellan  nations  of 
Africa. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  In  this  or  any  other 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $30,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  use 
by  the  President,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  emergency 
and  recovery  needs,  including  drought, 
famine,  and  disaster  relief,  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  related  assistance,  for  the  drought- 
stricken  Sahellan  nations  of  Africa. 

"Sec.  639B.  African  Sahel  Development 
Program. — The  Congress  supports  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  United  States  Oovernment  In 
undertaking  consultations  and  planning  with 
the  countries  concerned,  with  other  nations 
providing  assistance,  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  with  other  concerned  international 
and  regional  organizations,  toward  the  devel- 
opment and  support  of  a  comprehensive  long- 
term  Afrtcan  Sahel  development  program". 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  22.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Asslstanct  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative provisions,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordina- 
tion of  United  States  policies  and  programs 
which  affect  United  States  Interests  In  the 
development  of  low-income  countries.  To  that 
end,  the  President  shall  establish  a  Devel- 
opment Coordination  Committee  which  shall 
advise  him  with  respect  to  coordination  of 
United  States  iK)llcies  and  programs  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  developing  coun- 
•  tries,  including  programs  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  development  assistance.  The 
■Committee  shall  Include  the  Administrator, 
t^utual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency.  Chairman:  and  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  other  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  as  the  President 
shall  designate. 


"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  having  rep- 
resentatives In  diplomatic  missions  abroad. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
t>e  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  during  the  first  quarter  of  each 
calendar  year  on  United  States  actions  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  low-Income  coun- 
tries and  on  the  Impact  of  those  undertak- 
ings upon  the  national  Income,  employment, 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  640C.  Shipping  Differential. — For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  implementation 
of  section  901(b)    of  the  Merchant  Marine 

Act.  1936  (49  Stat.  1986:  46  U.S.C.  1241(b)). 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  or  for  purposes  of  part  VI 
may  be  used  to  make  grants  to  recipients 
under  this  part  to  pay  all  or  any  p>ortlon  of 
such  differential  as  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  exist  between  United 
States  and  forelgn-fiag  vessel  charter  or 
freight  rates.  Grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  with  United  States-owned 
foreign   currencies  wherever   faaalt>le." 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  23.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions : 

"Sec.  659.  Annual  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
MiLTTART  Organization  Report. —  (a)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Armed  Services, 
and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  on  or 
before  January  15  of  each  year  a  report  of — 

"(1)  the  direct,  Indirect,  and  unallocated 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  participation 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Organization")  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  re- 
port Is  submitted; 

"(2)  the  estimated  direct,  indirect,  and 
unallocated  costs  to  the  United  States  of 
participation  in  the  Organization  for  the  fis- 
cal year   in  which  the  report  Is  submitted: 

"(3)  the  amounts  requested  from  Con- 
gress (or  estimated  to  te  requested)  for  the 
direct.  Indirect,  and  unallocated  costs  to 
the  United  States  of  participation  in  the 
Organization  for  the  first  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  report  Is 
submitted: 

"(4)  the  estimated  Impact  of  expenditures 
related  to  United  States  participation  In  the 
Organization  on  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  including  a  detailed  description 
of  the  offsets  to  such  United  States  expendi- 
tures. 

For  each  such  direct.  Indirect,  and  unallo- 
cated cost,  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
such  cost  and  appropriating  funds  for  such 
cost  shall  be  listed  next  to  such  cost  in  the 
report. 

"(b)  For  the  purpcses  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'direct  costs'  Includes  funds 
the    United    States    contributes    directly    to 
any  budget  of   the  Organization    ( Including 
the  Inf rMtructure  program ) ; 

"(2)  the  term  'indirect  costs'  includes 
funds  the  United  States  spends  to  assign 
and  maintain  United  States  civilian  em- 
ployees for  the  Organization,  funds  spent 
for  Oovernment  research  and  development 
attributable  to  the  Organization,  contribu- 
tions to  the  Organization  sponsored  orga- 
nizations, and  military  assistance  furnished 
under  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  to  member  na- 
tions of  the  Organization;  and 
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"(3)  the  term  unallocated  costs'  Includes 
(I)  funds  the  United  States  spends  to  main- 
tain United  States  Armed  Forces  committed 
exclusively  or  primarily  for  the  Organization 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  or  on  the 
open  seas,  or  to  remove  such  Armed  Forces 
from  such  commitment,  and  (11)  funds  the 
United  States  spends  on  facilities  con- 
structed and  maintained  for  such  forces. 

"(c)  All  information  contained  In  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  information,  except  information  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  designates  in  such  report  as  informa- 
tion required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

INDOCHINA     POSTWAR     RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  24.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  o*  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART     V 
"Chapter    1 .   Policy 

"Sec.  801.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  part  to  ( 1 )  authorize  immedi- 
ate high-priority  humanitarian  relief  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  partlcul€u-ly  to  refugees, 
orphans,  widows,  disabled  persons,  and  other 
war  victims,  and  (2)  to  assist  the  people  of 
those  countries  to  return  to  a  normal  peace- 
time existence  In  conformity  with  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  the  cease-fire  agreement 
for  Laos,  and  any  cease-fire  agreement  that 
may  be  reached  in  Cambodia.  In  this  effort 
United  SUtes  bilateral  assistance  should 
focus  on  critical  problems  In  those  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Indochina:  food,  nutrition,  health, 
population  planning,  education,  and  human 
resource  development.  United  States  assist- 
ance should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
ptutlcularly  those  voluntary  organizations 
which  already  have  ties  In  that  region. 

"Chapter   2. — Oeneral   Aothortty   and 
Authorization 

"Sec.  821.  General  Authortty. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  including  es- 
pecially humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees, 
civilian  war  casualties,  and  other  persons  dis- 
advantaged by  hostilities  or  conditions  re- 
lated to  those  ho8t,llities  In  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  No  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  section  to  South  Viet- 
nam unless  the  President  receives  assur- 
ances satlsfaotory  to  him  that  no  assistance 
furnished  under  this  part,  and  no  local  cur- 
rencies generated  as  a  result  of  assistance 
furnished  under  this  p«ut.  will  be  used  for 
support  of  police,  or  i>rt8on  construction  and 
administration,  within  South  Vietnam. 

"Sec.  822.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  ex- 
ceed $632,000,000.  which  amount  is  author- 
iced  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  823.  Center  for  Plastic  and  Recon- 
s'TRucTivE  Surgery  in  Saioon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  822  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  not  less  than  $712,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  In  Saigon. 

"8»c.  824.  Assistance  To  South  Vhtnam- 
ESK  Children. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  (1)  for  the  establishment,  expansion. 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  design- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren, disadvantaged  by  hostUitiee  in  Vietnam 


or  conditions  related  to  those  hoBtllities,  and 
(2)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States  citi- 
zens of  South  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  al>andoned.  or  whose  parents  or 
sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
Irrevocably  relinquished  all  parental  rights, 
particularly  children  fathered  by  United 
States  citizens. 

"(b)  The  President  is.  therefore,  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  822  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  $5,000,0<X).  or  its  equivalent  In 
local  currency,  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  this  section.  Not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  In 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  shall  be  ftirnished. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  under 
the  auspices  of  and  by  International  agencies 
or  private  voluntary  agencies. 

"Chapter  3. — Construction  With  Other 
Laws 
"Sic.  831.  Authority. — All  references  to 
part  I,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
acted, shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also 
to  this  part  unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided. The  authorities  available  to  adminis- 
ter part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
administer  programs  authorized  In  this 
part.". 

MEANING    OF    REFERENCES 

Sec.  25.  All  references  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  also  to  the  Mutual  Devel- 
opment and  Cooperation  Act  and  to  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency,  respectively.  All  references  in  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation  Act  to 
"the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I"  shall  be  deemed  refer- 
ences also  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  All  references  to  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  and  to  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency  shall,  where  appropriate,  be  deemed 
references  also  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  respectively. 

FOREIGN   MILITART   SALES 

Sec.  26.  The  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  3  of  chapter  1,  relating  to 
ellglbUlty : 

"(e)  No  sophisticated  weapons.  Including 
sophisticated  Jet  aircraft  or  spare  parts  and 
associated  ground  equipment  for  such  air- 
craft, shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  any  foreign  country  on  or  after 
the  date  that  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  has  violated  any  agreement  it 
has  made  in  accordance  with  paragTH>h  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section 
505(a)  of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  similar  agreements.  The  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  on  or  after  the  date  that  the 
President  determines  that  such  violation  has 
been  corrected  and  such  agreement  complied 
with.  Such  country  shall  remain  inellglMe  In 
accordance  with  this  sul>8ection  until  such 
tune  as  the  President  determines  that  such 
violation  has  ceased,  that  the  country  con- 
cerned has  given  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Preeldent  that  such  violation  will  not  re- 
occur, and  that.  If  such  violation  involved 
the  transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons  wlUi- 
out  the  consent  of  the  President,  such  wei^)- 
ons  have  been  returned  to  the  country  con- 
cerned.". 

(b)  In  section  33  of  chi^jter  2,  relating  to 
credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "twenty". 


(c)  In  section  24(a)  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  guaranties,  strike  out  "doing  business  in 
the  United  States". 

(d)  In  section  24(c)  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  guaranties: 

(1)  strike  out  "pursuant  to  section  31" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  carry  out  this 
Act";  and 

(2)  insert  "principal  amount  of"  immedi- 
ately before  the  words  "contractual  liability" 
wherever  they  appaer. 

(e)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974'" 

(f)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "(excluding 
credits  covered  by  guaranties  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  24(b) )  and  of  the  face 
amount  of  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to 
sections  24  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed 
$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  Israel  only"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  of  the  principal  amount  of 
loans  gutiranteed  pursuant  to  section  24(a) 
shall  not  exceed  $760,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  of  which  amount  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  shaU  be  available  to  Israel  only". 

(g)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,": 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  g^uarantles  issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24  (a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)  ";  and 

(3)  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

(h)  In  section  33(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,": 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  pxirsuant  to  section 
24(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24  (a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a) ". 

(1)  In  section  33(c)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

( 1 )  strike  out  "expenditures"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "amounts  of  assistance, 
credits,  guaranties,  and  ship  loans"; 

(2)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,":  and 

(3)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section 
24(b) ),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24  (a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a) ". 

(J)  In  section  36  of  chapter  3,  relating  to 
reports  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  strike  out  subsection  (a) 
and  redesignate  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively, 

(k)  In  section  37(b)  of  chapter  3,  relat- 
ing to  fiscal  provisions,  insert  after  "indebt- 
edness" the  following:  "under  section  24(b) 
(excluding  such  portion  of  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds as  may  be  required  at  the  time  of  dis- 
position to  be  obligated  as  a  reserve  for  pay- 
ment c»f  claims  under  guaranties  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  24(b) ,  which  sums  are  here- 
by made  available  for  such  obligations)". 

REVISION      OF      SOCIAL      PROGRESS      TRUST      FUND 
AGREEMENT 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall  seek,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  revision  of 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Agreement 
(dated  June  19,  1961)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Such  revision  should  provide  for  the — 

(1)  periodic  transfer  of  unencumbered 
ci^ltal  resources  of  such  trust  fund,  and  of 
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any    future    <-epaynients    or    other    accruals 
otherwise  payable  to  such  trust  fund,  to — 

(A)  the  Inter-American  PoundaUon,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Foundation  for  purposes 
of  part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969   (33  U.S.C.  390f  and  foUowlng); 

(B)  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  be  administered  by  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency  for  purposes 
of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Latin  American  De- 
velopment Act;   and  or 

(C)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury for  general  uses  of  the  Oovernmeni;  and 
or 

(2)  utilization  of  such  unencumbered  cap- 
ital resources,  future  repayments,  and  other 
accruals  by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  purposes  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Latin  American  Development  Act  (22  U,S.C. 
1942  and  1943)  In  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sources received  in  the  currencies  of  the 
more  developed  member  countries  are  uti- 
lized to  the  extent  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lesser  developed  member  countries. 

(b)  Any  transfer  of  utUlzatlon  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  such  proportions  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Int€r-Amerlcan  Development  Bank. 

(c)  Any  transfer  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  shaU  be  In  the  amounts, 
and  In  available  currencies,  determined  In 
consultation  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Foun- 
dation, to  be  required  for  Its  program  pur- 
poses. 

(d)  The  revision  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  Agreement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  that  the  President  or  his 
designee  shall  specify,  from  time  to  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank,  the  particular  currencies 
to  be  used  In  making  the  transfer  or  utiliza- 
tion described  in  thU  section. 

(e)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1974,  the 
President  shall  report  to  Congress  on  bis  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  28.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  fimds  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam),  unless  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  Is 
specifically  authorized. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  on  S.  1443  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pxtl- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1973 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  2335. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bin  (S.  2335)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973". 


CHANCE    OF    TnXE    OF    ACT   AND    NAME 
or    AGENCY 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  "this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  'The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961'  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act'  ".  The  amend- 
ment naade  by  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  strike  out  "Agency  for  International 
Development "  each  place  it  appears  in  such 
Act  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Agency". 

POUCY;     development    ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapter  1 — Policy"  Insert  ";  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Adthorizations". 

(b)  In  section  102.  relating  to  statement 
of  policy.  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Statement  or  Policy. — ",  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  peaceful  advance 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  In  the  past 
have  changed.  While  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  seek  increased  cooperation  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, our  relations  with  the  less  developed 
countries  must  be  revised  to  refiect  the  new 
realities.  In  restructuring  our  relationships 
with-  those  countries,  the  President  should 
place  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  following 
criteria: 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate Increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  in 
association  with  contributions  from  other 
industrialized  countries  working  together  in 
a  multilateral  framework. 

"(2)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  critical 
problems  In  those  functional  sectors  which 
affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
In  the  developing  countries:  food  production, 
rural  development,  and  nutrition;  population 
planning  and  health;  education,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

"(3)  United  States  cooperation  In  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
particularly  those  institutions  which  already 
have  ties  In  the  developing  areas,  such  as 
educational  Institutions,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

"(4)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  admin- 
istered in  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(5)  United  States  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of  th« 
poorest  majority  of  people  and  their  capacity 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

"(6)  United  States  development  assistance 
should  continue  to  be  available  through 
bilateral  channels  until  it  is  clear  that  multi- 
lateral channels  exist  which  can  do  the  Job 
with  no  lose  of  development  momentum. 

"(7)  The  economic  and  social  development 
programs  to  which  the  United  States  leads 
support  should  reflect,  to  the  maximum  ex- 


tent practicable,  the  role  of  United  Slates 
private  Investment  In  such  economic  and 
social  development  programs,  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  contmually  sought  to  pro- 
vide stabUlty  and  protection  for  such  private 
Investment. 

"(8)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Agency  should  have  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  coordinating  all  United 
States  development-relat«d  activities.". 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  103.  Food  and  NtrmrnoN. — In  order 
to  prevent  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  the 
people  living  in  rural  areas  and  enhance  their 
capacity  for  self-help,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  agri- 
culture, rural  development,  and  nutrition. 
There  are  authorized  to  t»e  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes,  $300,000,0(X)  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"Sec.  104.  PopULA'noN  Planning  and 
Health. — In  order  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities and  motivation  for  family  planning, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help 
provide  health  services  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, the  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  for  population  plan- 
ning and  health.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  9150.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended. 

"Sec  105.  Education  and  Human  Re- 
source Development. — In  order  to  reduce 
Illiteracy,  to  extend  basic  education,  and  to 
Increase  manpower  training  In  skills  related 
to  development,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $90,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

"Sec.  106.  Selected  Development  Prob- 
lems.— The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  problems  In 
fields  such  as  transportation  and  power.  In- 
dustry, urban  development,  and  export  de- 
velopment. There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purpos«»s.  $60,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  107.  Selected  Countries  and  Orga- 
nizations.— The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  in  support  of  the 
general  economy  of  recipient  countries  or 
for  development  programs  conducted  bv  pri- 
vate or  international  organizations.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  $50.000,(X)0  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"See.  108.  Application  or  Existing  Pro- 
visions.— Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
t>e  furnished  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  title  I,  II,  VI,  or  X  of  chapter  2 
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of  this  part,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  to  make  inapplicable  the 
restrictions,  criteria,  authorities,  or  other 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  In  ac- 
cordance with  which  assistance  furnished 
under  this  chapter  would  otherwise  have 
been  provided. 

"Sec.  109.  Transfer  or  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  or  the 
benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall 
not  be  Increased  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  provision.". 

development  loan  fund 

Sec.  4.  Section  203  of  chi^Jter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  fiscal   provisions.   Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "predecessor  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation". 

(b)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  loans  under 
title  VI,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  232" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  this  part  and  part  VI  of  this 
Act". 

technical  cooperation  and  development 

GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  Is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211(a).  relating  to  general 
authority.  In  the  last  sentence  Immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance"  Insert  the  word 
"directly". 

(b)  In  section  214.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  strike  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
$20,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
$20,000,000,  which  amounts  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  $7,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  $7,000,000,  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  to  more 
than  four  institutions  in  the  same  country, 
and  not  more  than  one  such  institution  shall 
be  a  university  and  not  more  than  one  such 
institution  shall  be  a  hospital.". 

HOUSING    guaranties 

Sec.  6.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
housing  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  221.  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guarantees,  strike  out  "$205,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$305,000,000". 

(b)  In  section  223(1),  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "Jime  30,  1974"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

ovkrskas  private  investment  corporation 
Sec.  7.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
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the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Ck>rporation, 
U  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  235(a)(4).  relating  to  Is- 
suing authority  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  strike  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1975". 

(b)  In  section  240(b),  relating  to  agri- 
cultural credit  and  self-help  community  de- 
velopment projects,  strike  out  "June  30,  1973" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

alliance  for  progress 
Sec  8.  Section  252(b)   of  title  VI  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  relating  to  authorization  of  appro- 
priations, IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  $968,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
$968,000,  for  grants  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  Inc.  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title.". 
programs  relating  to  population 
growth 
Sec  9.  Section  292  of  titir  X  of  chapter  2 
of  part   I   of   the  Foreign   Abjistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  authorizat'o  .,  is  amended 
by  striking  out   "1972  and  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1974  and  1975". 

international  organizA'^  <  .--is  and 
programs 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  uie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  relating  to 
general  authority,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  affiliated  organizations,  including  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
President  shall,  acting  through  the  United 
States  representative  to  such  organizations, 
propose  and  actively  seek  the  establishment 
by  the  governing  authorities  of  such  organi- 
zations a  slng.e  professionally  qualified  group 
of  appropriate  size  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  Independent  and  continuous  pro- 
gram of  selective  examination,  review,  and 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  activities  of 
such  organizations.  Such  proposal  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  group  shall  be  established  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  of  reference  as 
such  governing  authority  may  prescribe  and 
that  the  reports  of  such  group  on  each  ex- 
amination, review,  and  evaluation  shall  be 
submitted  directly  to  such  governing  au- 
thority for  transmittal  to  the  representative 
of  each  Individual  member  nation.  Such  pro- 
pMisal  shall  further  include  a  statement  of 
auditing  and  reportmg  standards,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
governing  authority  of  the  International  or- 
ganization concerned  to  assist  in  formulat- 
ing terms  of  reference  for  such  review  and 
evaluation  group. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  President 
shall,  acting  through  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  such  organizations,  propose 
and  actively  seek  the  establishment  by  the 
governing  authorities  of  such  organizations 
professionally  qualified  groups  of  appropriate 
size  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Independent 
and  continuous  program  of  selective  exam- 
ination, review,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  activities  of  such  organizations. 
Such  proposal  shall  provide  that  such  groups 
shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  of  reference  as  such  governing  author- 
ities may  prescribe  and  that  the  reports  of 
such  groups  on  each  examination,  review, 
and  evaluation  shall  be  submitted  directly  to 
such  governing  authority  for  transmittal  to 
the  representative  of  each  individual  member 
nation.  Such  proposal  shall  further  Include 
a  statement  of  auditing  and  reporting  stand- 
ards, as  prepared  by  the  Comptroller  General 


of  the  United  States,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  governing  authority  of  the  interna- 
tional organlz,ition  concerned  to  assist  in 
formulating  terms  of  reference  for  such  re- 
view and  evaluation  groups. 

"(3)  Reports  received  by  the  United  States 
representatives  to  these  International  orga- 
nizations under  this  subsection  and  related 
information  on  actions  taken  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  made  therein  shall  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
periodically  review  such  reports  and  related 
information  and  shall  report  simultaneously 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  any 
suggestions  the  Comptroller  General  may 
deem  appropriate  concerning  auditing  and 
reporting  standards  followed  by  such  groups, 
the  recommendations  made  and  actions 
taken  as  a  result  of  such  recommendations.". 

(b)  In  section  302(a).  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  $138,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  $138,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $127,800,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary". 

(c)  In  section  302(b)(2).  strike  out  "for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $15,000,000,  and 
for  use  In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  use  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  $16,000,000,  and  for  use  In 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  $15,000,000,". 

(d)  Section  302(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  each  of 
f  0  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  $18,000,000 
shall  be  available  In  each  such  fiscal  year 
only  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund.". 

(e)  In  section  302(e) .  strike  out  "$1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975". 

CONTINGENCY   FUND 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  451  of 
chapter  5  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  relating  to  the  contingency  fund, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year    1975   not   to  exceed   $30,000,000"". 

(b)  Strike  out  the  proviso  contained  In 
the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the  fol- 
lowing: '"In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  such 
additional  amounts  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  relief,  rehabUltatlon, 
and  related  assistance  In  the  case  of  extraor- 
dinary disaster  situations.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  untu  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Sec  12.  (a)  Section  481  of  chapter  8  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  International  narcotics  control. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  ""International  Narcotics  Control. — " 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  on  which  each  calendar  quarter  of 
each  year  ends,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  pro- 
graming and  obligation,  per  calendar  quar- 
ter, of  funds  under  this  chapter  prior  to 
such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  second  calendar  quar- 
ter of  each  year  ends  and  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
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fourtb  calendar  quarter  of  each  year  ends, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  complete  and  detailed  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  operations  carried 
out  under  this  chapter  prior  to  such  date 
Such  semiannual  report  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  status  of  each  agreement  con- 
cluded prior  to  such  date  with  other  coun- 
tries to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter; and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures made,  and  the  types  and  quantity 
of  equipment  provided,  per  calendar  quar- 
ter, prior  to  such  date — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  each  country  and 
each  International  organization  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter.  Including  the 
cost  of  United  States  personnel  engaged  In 
carrying  out  such  purposes  In  each  such 
country  and  with  each  such  International 
organization: 

"(11)  to  carry  out  each  program  conducted 
under  this  chapter  In  each  country  and  by 
each  International  organization.  Including 
the  cost  of  United  States  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  each  such  program;  and 

"(HI)  for  administrative  support  services 
within  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  including  the  cost 
of  United  States  personnel  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  in  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  482  of  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$42,600,000"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
and  msertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "850,000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

COOPERATIVi:   ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 

Sec.  13.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  10 — Cooperattve  Economic 
Expansion 

"Sec.  496.  Cooperative  Economic  Expan- 
sion.— The  President  is  authorized  to  use  up 
to  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  assist  friendly  coun- 
tries, especially  those  In  which  United  States 
development  programs  have  been  concluded 
or  those  not  receiving  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 211,  in  the  procurement  of  technical 
assistance  from  United  States  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  Individuals.  Assistance  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
encouraging  development  of  natural  re- 
soiirces  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  (2) 
encouragement  of  a  climate  favorable  to  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  and  development,  and 
(3)  stimulation  of  markets  for  United  States 
exports.  Any  funds  used  for  purposes  of  this 
section  may  be  provided  on  a  loan  or  grant 
basis  and  may  be  used  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act." 

MILriART  ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  14.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military 
assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  604(a),  relating  to  author- 
ization, strike  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(b)  In  section  506(a).  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  the  words  "the  fiscal 
year  1972"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(c)  Section  513  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Thailand. — "  in  the 
section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Thailand.   Laos,  and   Vietnam. — (a)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttie  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 


"(b)  After  June  30,  1974,  no  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  Laos  or  Vietnam  directly  or 
through  any  other  foreign  country  unless 
that  assistance  Is  authorized  under  this  Act 
or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.". 

(d)  Section  514  is  repealed. 

SECURITY      SUPPORTING     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  15.  Section  532  of  chapter  4  of  part  11 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed 
$618,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than  $50,- 
000,000  shall  be  avaUable  solely  for  Israel" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  of  which 
not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  available 
solely  for  Israel". 

INTERNATIONAL     MILITART     EDUCATION    AND 
TRAINING 

Sec.  16.  (a)   Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of   1961   Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter   5 — International   Military   Edu- 
cation AND  Tr.vining 

"Sec.  541.  Statement  or  Purpose. — The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational military  education  and  training 
program  which  will — 

"(1)  Improve  the  ability  of  friendly  for- 
eign countries,  through  effective  military 
education  and  training  programs  relating 
particularly  to  United  States  military  meth- 
ods, procedures,  and  techniques,  to  utilize 
their  own  resources  and  equipment  and  sys- 
tems of  United  States  origin  with  maximum 
effectiveness  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
defensive  strength  and  Internal  security, 
thereby  contributing  to  enhanced  profes- 
sional military  capability  and  to  greater  self- 
reliance  by  the  armed  forces  of  such  coun- 
tries; 

"(2)  encourage  effective  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  and  enhance  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
friendly  foreign  countries  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  foster  the  environment  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  essential  to  social, 
economic,   and   |x>litical   progress;    and 

"(3)  promote  Increased  understanding  by 
friendly  foreign  countries  of  the  poUcies  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of 
the  goals  of  world  peace  and  security 

"Sec.  542.  General  Authority. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  to  provide  military 
education  and  training  by  grant,  contract, 
or  otherwise,  including — 

"(1)  attendance  by  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries at  military  educational  and  training 
facilities  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  Service  Academies)  and  abroad; 

"(2)  attendance  by  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries In  special  courses  of  instruction  at 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  or  re- 
search In  the  United  States  and  abroad: 

"(3)  observation  and  orientation  visits  by 
foreign  military  and  related  clvUlan  person- 
nel to  military  faculties  and  related  activities 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad;  and 

"(4)  activities  that  will  otherwise  assist 
and  encourage  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  military  education  and  training 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries so  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
assignment  of  noncombatant  military  train- 
ing Instructors,  and  the  furnishing  of  train- 
ing aids,  technical,  educational  and  Informa- 
tional publications  and  media  of  all  kinds. 

"Sec.  543.  Authorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purpoaes  of  this  chapter,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 


"Sec.  544.  Annual  Reports. — The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  no  later  than  December  31 
each  year  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  activi- 
ties carried  on  and  obligations  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  funds  obligated 
with  respect  to  each  country  concerning 
which  activities  have  been  carried  on  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  503(d).  relating  to  general  au- 
thority, Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
comma  and  the  words  "including  those  re- 
lating to  training  or  advice". 

(2)  Section  504(a).  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
training  in  the  United  States) ". 

(3)  Section  510,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
training  foreign  military  students,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Secion  622.  relating  to  coordination 
with  foreign  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)  Immediately  after 
the  phrase  "(Including  civic  action)"  insert 
the  words  "and  military  education  and  train- 
ing". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  continuous  supervision  and  gen- 
eral direction  of  economic  assistance,  mili- 
tary assistance  and  military  education  and 
training  programs,  including  but  not  limited 
to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  mili- 
tary assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  a 
military  education  and  training  program  for 
a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  programs  are  effectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served 
thereby.". 

(5)  Section  623.  relating  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(4),  Immediately 
after  the  word  "military",  Insert  the  words 
"and  related  civilian". 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)(6).  Immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance".  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  words  "education  and  training". 

(6)  Section  632,  relating  to  aUocatlon  and 
reimbursement  among  agencies,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (e) 
immediately  after  the  word  "articles",  wher- 
ever it  appears,  a  comma,  and  the  words 
"military  education  and  training". 

(7)  Section  636,  relating  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (g)(1),  immediately 
after  the  word  "articles".  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  "military  education  and  training,". 

(B)  In  sut>eectlon  (g)(2),  strike  out  the 
word  "personnel"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "and  related  civilian  personnel". 

(8)  Section  644.  relating  to  definitions.  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(A)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(f)  'Defense  service'  includes  any  service, 
test,  ln8p>ectlon,  repair,  publication,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  defense  informa- 
tion used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  mil- 
itary assistance,  but  shall  not  Include  mUl- 
tary  educational  and  training  activities  un- 
der chapter  6  of  part  II.". 

(B)  There  Is  added  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(n)  'MUltary  education  and  training' 
includes  formal  or  informal  instruction  of 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States  or 
overseas  by  olHcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  contract  technicians,  contractors 
(including  instruction  at  civilian  institu- 
tions), or  by  correspondence  courses,  tech- 
nical, educational,  or  information  publica- 
tions and  media  of  all  kinds,  training  aids, 
orientation,  and  mUltary  advice  to  foreign 
military  units  and  forces.". 
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(c)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina- 
tions, authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
Issued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  amended 
or  repealed  by  this  section  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  untU  modified  by  appro- 
priate authority. 

(d)  Funds  made  avaUable  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law  for  foreign  mUltary 
educational  and  training  activities  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

PROHIBinONS 

Skc.  17.  (a)  Section  620(e)  of  chapter  1 
of  part  in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  expropriation.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1),  by  striking 
out  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph 
(2),  and  by  struang  out  "subsection:  Pto- 
videi,  That  this  subparagraph"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  (as  In  effect  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973)  : 
Provided,  That  this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  620(n)  of  such  chapter,  relat- 
ing to  eqiUpment  materials  or  commodities 
furnished  to  North  Vietnam.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "unless  the  President  finds  and 
reports,  within  thirty  days  of  such  finding, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  that  such  assistance  Is 
In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  President's  rejjort  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  cooperating  fuUy  in  providing  for  a  full 
accounting  of  any  remaining  prisoners  of  war 
and  all  missing  In  action". 

(c)  Section  620  of  such  chapter  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(X)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  country  which 
has— 

"(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
60  per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens;  or 

"(3)  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  President  determines  that  (A)  an 
arrangement  for  prompt,  adequate,  and  ef- 
fective compensation  has  been  made,  (B)  the 
parties  have  submitted  the  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration under  the  rules  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes, 
or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations  are  In  progress 
aimed  at  providing  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation  under  the  applicable 
principles  of  international  law." 

employment  or  personnel 

Sec.  18.  Section  625  of  chapter  2  of  part  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relat- 
ing to  employment  of  personnel,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
foUowlng  categories  of  personnel  who  serve 


In  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shaU  become  participants  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System: 

"(A)  Persons  serving  under  unlimited  i^- 
polntments  in  employment  subject  to  section 
626(d)  (2)  of  this  Act  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  and  employees;  and 

"(B)  A  person  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  provided  that  (1)  such 
person  shall  have  served  previously  under  an 
unlimited  appointment  pursuant  to  said 
section  625(d)  (2)  or  a  comparable  provision 
of  predecessor  legislation  to  this  Act,  and 
(2)  following  service  specified  In  proviso  (1) 
such  person  sbaU  have  served  continuously 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment or  its  predecessor  agencies  only  In 
positions  established  under  the  authority  of 
sections  624(a)  and  631(b)  or  comparable 
provisions  of  predecessor  legislation  to  this 
Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Thereafter,  compulsory  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
participating  officer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  811  of 
the  F\>relgn  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  636  and  title 
vni  of  the  Foreign  Ser\'ice  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  participation  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
System  by  any  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(4)  If  an  (Officer  who  became  a  participant 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dls- 
abUlty System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  Is  app>olnted  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a  position 
In  any  Government  agency,  any  United  States 
delegation  or  mission  to  any  International 
organization.  In  any  International  commis- 
sion, or  In  any  International  body,  such  of- 
ficer shall  not,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  appointment,  lose  his  status  as  a 
participant  In  the  system. 

"(6)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  under  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  sut>section  shall  be  man- 
datorUy  retired  (a)  at  the  end  of  the  month 
In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy  or  (b)  ear- 
lier If,  during  the  third  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  he  attains  age 
sixty-four  or  If  he  is  over  age  slxty-foiu; 
during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty-three; 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two,  dur- 
ing the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one;  and  there- 
after at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he 
reaches  age  sixty:  Provided,  That  no  partici- 
pant shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under  this 
paragraph  while  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Any  participant  who  completes  a  period  of 
authorized  service  after  reaching  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  specified  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  such  service  is  completed. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  it  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend 
any  participant's  service  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  yfears  after  the  mandatory 
retirement  date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who.  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requirements  for  participation  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 


tion may  elect  to  become  a  participant  t>efore 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection.  Such 
officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  participant 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  his  application  for  earlier 
participation.  Any  officer  or  employee  who 
becomes  a  participant  In  the  system  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, who  Is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  sulssection,  may  retire 
voluntarily  at  any  time  before  mandatory 
retirement  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section and  receive  retirement  benefits  under 
section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  sep- 
arated for  cause  while  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  In  accordance  with 
subsections  637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  626(e)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  participants  la  lieu  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.". 

•  REPORTS    and    INPORMATION 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  634  of  chapter  2  of 
part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  reports  and  Information, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  a  comprehensive  report  showing, 
as  of  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  status  of  each  loan,  and  each  contract  of 
guarantee  or  insurance,  theretofore  made 
under  this  Act,  with  respect  to  which  there 
remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation 
or  potential  llabUlty;  the  status  of  each  sale 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  on 
credit  terms,  and  each  contract  of  guarantee 
in  connection  with  any  such  sale,  theretofore 
made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
with  respect  to  which  there  remains  out- 
standing any  unpaid  obligation  or  poten- 
tial liability;  the  status  of  each  sale  of  agri- 
culture commodities  on  credit  terms  thereto- 
fore made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with 
respect  to  which  there  remains  outstanding 
any  unpaid  obligation;  and  the  status  of 
each  transaction  in  which  a  loan,  contract 
of  guarantee  or  Insurance,  or  extension  of 
credit  (or  participation  therein)  was  there- 
tofore made  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  with  respect  to  which  there  re- 
mains outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation  or 
potential  liability:  Provided,  howev  ,  That 
this  report  shall  report  Individually  only 
those  loans,  contracts,  sales,  extensions  of 
credit,  or  other  transactions  Usted  above  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  not  later  than  January  31  ol 
each  year,  a  comprehensive  report,  t>ased 
upon  the  latest  data  avaUable  showing — 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  dimen- 
sions of  debt-servicing  problems  among  such 
countries,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  debt-servicing  problems  of  each  such 
country; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  all  forms  of  debt  re- 
lief granted  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  countries,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  specific  debt  relief 
granted  with  respect  to  each  such  country 
and  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  granted; 

"(3)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  effect  of 
the  debt  relief  granted  by  the  United  States 
on  the  avaUabillty  of  funds,  authority,  or 
other  resources  of  the  United  States  to  make 
any  such  loan.  sale,  contract  of  guarantee 
or  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credit,  together 
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with  a  detaUed  statement  of  the  effect  oX 
such  debt  relief  with  respect  to  each  such 
coimtry;  and 

"(4)  a  summary  of  the  net  aid  flow  from 
the  United  States  to  such  countries,  talcing 
Into  consideration  the  debt  relief  granted 
by  the  United  States,  together  with  a  detaUed 
analysis  of  such  net  aid  flow  with  respect  to 
each  such  country.". 

(b)  (1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a 
determination  and  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  In  support  of 
its  military  activities  In  Its  African  colonies 
of— 

(A)  assistance  furnished  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973, 

(B)  defense  articles  or  servnces  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guarantee  or  any  other  means),  or 

(C)  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.    • 

(3)  Any  assistance  or  sales  referred  to  In 
the  proceeding  paragraph  shall  be  suspended 
upon  the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  report 
by  the  President  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  any  such  assistance  or  Item  so 
furnished  after  such  date  has  been  used  in 
support  of  Portugal's  mUltary  activities  in 
its  African  colonies  Such  suspension  shall 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  President 
submits  a  report  to  Congress  containing  his 
determination  that  appropriate  corrective  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Portugal. 

ADMINISTKATIVE   EXPENSES 

Sec.  20.  Section  637(a)  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  re- 
lating to  authorizations  for  administrative 
expenses,  is  amended  by  strlkmg  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  $50,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $60,000,000, "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $53,100,000 
and  for  the  fiscal   year   1975,  $53,100,000". 

FAMINE    AND   DISASTER    RELIEF    AND    AFRICAN 
SAHEL   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

Sec.  21.  Chapter  2  of  part  ni  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  639  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   the   following    new   sections: 

"Sec.  639.  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  famine  or  disaster  relief  or  rehabilita- 
tion or  related  assistance  abroad  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

"Sec.  639A.  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief 
TO  the  African  Sahel.— (a)  The  Congress 
affirms  the  response  of  the  United  States 
CJovernment  In  providing  famine  and  dis- 
aster relief  and  related  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drought  In  the  Sahellan  na- 
tions of  Africa. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $30,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  ua« 
by  the  President,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  emergency 
and  recovery  needs,  Including  drought, 
famine,  and  disaster  relief,  and  rehabilita- 
tion and  related  assistance,  for  the  drousht- 
strlcken    Sahellan    nations   of   Africa. 

"Sec.  639B.  African  Sahel  Developmmit 
Program — The  Congress  supports  the  Ini- 
tiative of  the  United  States  Government  In 
undertaking  consultations  and  planning  wltb 
the  countries  concerned,  with  other  nationa 
providing  assistance,  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  with  other  concerned  Intema- 
tlonal  and  regional  organizations,  toward 
the  development  and  suppoi^  of  a  compre- 


hensive   long-term    African    Sahel    develop- 
ment program.". 

administrative    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  22.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  admin- 
istrative provisions,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sec.  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  and  programs 
which  affect  United  States  Interests  In  the 
development  of  low-income  countries.  To 
that  end,  the  President  shall  establish  a 
Development  Coordination  Committee  which 
shall  advise  him  with  respect  to  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  and  programs  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, including  programs  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  development  assistance.  The 
Committee  shall  Include  the  Admmistrator, 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency,  Chairman;  and  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  State.  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  and  Labor,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  other  executive 
departments  and  agencies,  as  the  President 
shall  designate 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  hav- 
ing representatives  In  diplomatic  missions 
abroad. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  forlegn  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  during  the  first  quarter  of  each 
calendar  year  on  United  States  actions  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  low-income 
countries  and  on  the  impact  of  those  under- 
takings upon  the  national  income,  employ- 
ment, wages  and  working  conditions  in  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  640C.  Shipping  Differential. — For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  Implementation 
of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (49  Stat.  1985:  46  U  S.C  1241(b)), 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  or  for  purposes  of  part 
VI  may  be  used  to  make  grants  to  recipients 
under  this  part  to  pay  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  differential  as  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  exist  between 
United  States  and  foreign-flag  vessel  charter 
or  freight  rates.  Grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  with  United  States-owned 
foreign  currencies  wherever  feasible". 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  23.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions : 

"Sec  659.  Annual  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Mxlitary  Organization  Report. —  (a) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Armed  Services, 
and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  on  or 
before  January  15  of  each  year  a  report  of — 

"(U  the  direct,  indirect,  and  unallocated 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  participation 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Organization')  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  flscal  year  in  which  the  report 
is  submitted: 

"(2)  the  estimated  direct,  indirect,  and 
unallocated  costs  to  the  United  States  of 
participation  In  the  Organization  for  the  fls- 
cal year  in  which  the  report  Is  submitted: 

"(3)  the  amounts  requested  from  Congress 
(or  estimated  to  be  requested)  for  the  direct. 
Indirect,  and  unallocated  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  participation  in  the  Organization 
for  the  first  flscal  year  following  the  flscal 
year  In  which  the  report  is  submitted; 


"(4)  the  estimated  impact  of  expenditures 
related  to  United  States  participation  In  the 
Organization  on  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  Including  a  detaUed  description 
of  the  offsets  to  such  United  States  expendi- 
tures. 

For  each  such  direct,  indirect,  and  unallo- 
cated cost,  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
such  cost  and  appropriating  funds  for  such 
cost  shall  be  listed  next  to  such  cost  in  the 
report. 

"(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'direct  costs'  includes  funds 
the  United  States  contributes  directly  to  any 
budget  of  the  Organization  (including  the 
Infrastructure  program ) ; 

"(2)  the  term  "indirect  costs'  Includes 
funds  the  United  States  spends  to  assign  and 
maintain  United  States  clvUlan  employees 
for  the  Organization,  funds  spent  for  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  attribut- 
able to  the  Organization,  contributions  to 
the  Organization  sponsored  organizations, 
and  military  assistance  furnished  under  part 
n  of  this  Act,  and  sales  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  to  member  nations  of  the 
Organization;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'unallocated  costs'  Includes 
(1)  funds  the  United  States  spends  to  main- 
tain United  States  Armed  Forces  committed 
exclusively  or  primarily  for  the  Organization 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  or  on  the  open 
seas,  or  to  remove  such  Armed  Forces  from 
such  commitment,  and  (11)  funds  the  United 
States  sp>ends  on  facilities  constructed  and 
maintained  for  such  forces. 

"(c)  All  information  contained  in  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  information,  except  Information  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  designates  In  such  report  as  informa- 
tion required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy, 

INDOCHINA    postwar    RECONSTRUCTION 

SEC.  24.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  V 

"CHAPTEH    1.    POLICT 

"Sec.  801.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  Is  the 
purpose  of  thU  part  to  (1)  authorize  im- 
mediate high-prlorlty  humanitarian  relief 
assistance  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  particularly  to  refugees, 
orphans,  widows,  disabled  persons,  and  other 
war  victims,  and  (2)  to  assist  the  people  of 
those  countries  to  return  to  a  normal  peace- 
time existence  In  conformity  with  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  the  cease-flre  agreement 
for  Laos,  and  any  cease-flre  agreement  that 
may  be  reached  in  Cambodia.  In  this  effort 
United  States  bilateral  assistance  should 
focus  on  crltlcad  problems  in  those  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Indochina:  food,  nutrition,  health, 
population  planning,  education,  and  human 
resource  development.  United  States  assist- 
ance should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
particularly  those  voluntary  organizations 
which  already  have  ties  In  that  region 

"Chapter    2. — General    AuTHoarrY    and 
Authorization 

"Sec.  821.  General  AtriHORrrY. — The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vletn"\m,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  Including  es- 
pecially humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees, 
civilian  war  casualties,  and  other  persons  dis- 
advantaged by  hostilities  or  conditions  re- 
lated to  those  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  No  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  section  to  South  Viet- 
nam unless  the  President  receives  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  no  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  part,  and  no  local  curren- 
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cies  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  part,  will  be  used  for  sup- 
port of  police,  or  prison  construction  and  ad- 
mmistratlon,  within  South  Vietnam. 

"Sec.  822.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in 
addition  to  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  the  flscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed 
$632,000,000,  which  amount  is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  823.  Center  for  Plastic  and  Recon- 
structive Surgery  in  Saigon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  822  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  not  less  than  $712,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  furnishing  assistance  to 
the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  In  Saigon. 

"Sec.  824.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese Children. —  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  (1)  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese 
children,  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam or  conditions  related  to  those  hostili- 
ties, and  (2)  for  the  adoption  by  United 
States  citizens  of  South  Vietnamese  children 
who  are  orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose 
parents  or  sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  Irrevocably  relinquished  all 
parental  rights,  particularly  chUdren  fathered 
by  United  States  citizens. 

"(b)  The  President  Is.  therefore,  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  822  for  flscal 
year  1974,  $5,000,000.  or  Its  equivalent  in  local 
currency,  shall  be  available  xmtil  expended 
solely  to  carry  out  this  section.  Not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  purposes  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a).  Assistance  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  under  the  auspices  of  and 
by  International  agencies  or  private  voluntary 
agencies. 

"Chapter  3. — Construction  With  Other 
Laws 

"Sec.  831.  AuTHoarrY. — All  references  to 
part  I,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
acted, shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also 
to  this  part  unless  otherwise  speclflcally  pro- 
vided. The  authorities  available  to  adminis- 
ter part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to  ad- 
minister programs  authorized  In  this  part". 

MEANING   OF   REFERENCES 

Sec.  26.  All  references  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  also  to  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act  and  to  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Agency,  re- 
spectively. All  references  In  the  Mutual  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  Act  to  "the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I"'  shall  be  deemed  references  also 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
All  references  to  the  Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Act  and  to  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency  shall,  where 
appropriate,  be  deemed  references  also  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  re- 
spectively. 

poRnoN  militaht  sales 

Sec.  28.  The  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  3  of  chapter  1,  relating  to 
eliglbUlty: 


"(c)  No  sophisticated  weapons,  Including 
sophisticated  Jet  aircraft  or  spare  parts  and 
associated  ground  equipment  for  such  air- 
craft, shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  any  foreign  country  on  or  after 
the  date  that  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  has  violated  any  agreement  It 
has  made  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section 
505(a)  of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  similar  agreements.  The  prohibition 
contained  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  on  or  after  the  date  that  the  President 
determines  that  such  violation  has  been  cor- 
rected and  such  agreement  complied  with. 
Such  country  shall  remain  Ineligible  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  until  such 
time  as  the  President  determines  that  such 
violation  has  ceased,  that  the  country  con- 
cerned has  given  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  President  that  such  violation  will  not  re- 
occur, and  that.  If  such  violation  Involved 
the  transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons  without 
the  consent  of  the  President,  such  weapons 
have  been  returned  to  the  country  con- 
cerned.". 

(b)  In  section  23  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(c)  In  section  24(c)  of  chapter  2.  relat- 
ing to  guaranties,  strike  out  "doing  business 
In  the  United  States  ". 

(d)  In  section  24(c)  of  chapter  2,  relat- 
ing to  guaranties: 

(1)  strike  out  "pursuant  to  section  31" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to  carry  out  this 
Act";  and 

(2)  Insert  "principal  amount  of"  imme- 
diately before  the  words  ""contractual  liabil- 
ity"' wherever  they  appear. 

(e)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $450,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1974". 

(f)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "(excluding 
credits  covered  by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  24(b) )  and  of  the  face  amount  of 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  sections  24  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  not  exceed  $550,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  1972,  of  which  amount  not  less 
than  $300,000,000  shall  be  available  to  Israel 
only"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)  shall  not  exceed  $760,- 
000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1974,  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
avaUable  to  Israel  only". 

(g)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceUlngs: 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22.": 

(2)  strUte  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)";  and 

(3)  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

(h)  In  section  33(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceUings: 

( 1 )  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,'"; 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(b) 
and  (b)"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24  (a) ". 

(1)  In  section  33(c)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceUlngs: 

(1)  strUce  out  "expedltures"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "amounts  of  assistance,  credits, 
guaranties,  and  ship  loans"; 

(2)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22,";  and 


(3)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  sections  24  (a) 
and  (b)  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a) ". 

(J)  In  section  36  of  chapter  3.  relating  to 
reports  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  strike  out  subsection  (a) 
and  redesignate  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively. 

(k)  In  section  37(b)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  flscal  provisions.  Insert  after  "Indebted- 
ness" the  following:  "under  section  24(b) 
(excluding  such  portion  of  the  sales  proceeds 
as  may  be  required  at  the  time  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  obligated  as  a  reserve  for  payment 
of  claims  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant 
to  section  24(b) ,  which  sums  are  hereby  made 
avaUable  for  such  obligations) ". 

revision  of  social  progress  trust  fxtnd 
agreement 
Sec  27.  (a)  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall  seek,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  revision  of 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Agreement 
(dated  June  19,  1961)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Such  revision  should  provide  for  the — 

(1)  periodic  transfer  of  unencumbered 
capital  resources  of  such  trust  fund,  and  of 
any  future  repayments  or  other  accruals 
otherwise  payable  to  such  trust  fund,  to — 

(A)  the  Inter- American  Foundations,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Foundation  for  purposes 
of  part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969  (22  U.S.C.  290f  and  following) ; 

(B)  the  United  States  Department  of  SUte 
to  be  administered  by  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency  for  purposes 
of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Latin  American 
Development  Act;  and  or 

(C)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State,  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  general  uses  of  the  Government;  and 
or 

(2)  utUlzatlon  of  such  unencumbered  cap- 
ital resources,  future  repayments,  and  other 
accruals  by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  purposes  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Latin  American  Development  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1942  and  1943)  In  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sources received  In  the  currencies  of  the 
more  developed  member  countries  are  utilized 
to  the  extent  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lesser  developed  member  countries. 

(b)  Any  transfer  of  utilization  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  such  proportions  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

(c)  Any  transfer  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  in  the  amounts, 
and  In  available  currencies,  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation, to  be  required  for  Its  program  pur- 
poses. 

(d)  The  revision  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  Agreement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  that  the  President  or  his 
designee  shall  specify,  from  time  to  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  particular  currencies 
to  be  used  In  making  the  transfer  or  utiliza- 
tion described  in  this  section. 

(e)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1974.  the 
President  shall  report  to  Congress  on  his 
action  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec  28.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  Democratic  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam),  unless  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  Is 
speclflcally  authorized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  th^  House  on  S.  2335; 
agree  to  the  reque*  of  the  House  for  a 
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conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  tne  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
S.  2491 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2491, 
dealing  with  crop  failures,  be  made  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  ftle 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi;dered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  1:30  pjn.  tomorrow  the  dlstlng^^lshed 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  be  recognized  to  call  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  9590). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

On  tomorrow,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  2491,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  provisions  of  the  Agricultiire 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  provide  for  payments  to  farmers  in 
the  event  of  crop  failures  with  respect  to 
crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible — but  not 
definite— that  S.  2013,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  14,  1926  (43  United  States 
Code  869 ) ,  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, will  be  called  up  on  tomorrow. 

Conference  reports,  being  privileged 
matters,  may  be  called  up  at  any  time. 
And  votes  may  occur  thereon.  Other 
measures  cleared  for  action  may  also  be 
called  up. 

In  simunation,  Mr.  President,  yea-and- 
nay  votes  may  occur  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  xmtll  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:51 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjoiuned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  October  11,  1973,  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  October  10,  1973: 

Ou>  West  Regional  Commission 

Warren  Clay  Wood,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cocbalrman  of  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commission,  vice  Robert  L.  McCaugbey, 
resigned. 

SECxnuTTES  Investor  Psotection  Cosporatton 
Glenn  E.  Anderson,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  (Reappointment) 

Hugh  P.  Owens,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation  for  the  remainder  of 


the  term   expiring   December  31,    1973,   vice 
Byron  D.  Woodslde,  resigning. 

Hugh  P.  Owens,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Ck)rporatlon  for  a  term  expiring 
December  31,  1976.  (Reappointment) 
The  JtTDiciAST 

Walter  Jay  SlOnner.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  vice  Anthony  Ju- 
lian, retired. 

DXPASTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Thomas  Amy  Rhoden,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
vice  Jack  T.  Stuart,  resigned. 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  Section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  407-1+- 
8773FR    (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ik  the  U.S.  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Leonard  F.  Stegman,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  X5B 
Army. 

In  the  Navt 

Relnhardt  H.  Bodenbender  (Naval  Re- 
serve officer)  to  be  a  permanent  commander 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
manders In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro^ 
vided  by  law : 

James  M.  Oeeslln,  Jr. 

FYancls  A.  Mlynarczyk 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Daniel  D.  Broadhead  WUUam  D.  Miller 
Henry  Cevallos  WUUam  P.  Pettlt.  Jr. 

Larry  D.  Cordell  Ronald  T.  E.  Rlzzolo 

Robert  O.  Hartmann     Oeorge  E.  Scorda- 
James  M.  Mathers  lakes 

The   following-named    (Naval   Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    In    the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification   therefor   as   provided   by   law. 
Nicholas  H.  Baxter         Bruce  K.  Lloyd  III 
Donald  C.  Brennan        Oary  E.  Penner 
Douglas  R.  Coombs        Daniel  R.  Peterson 
Frank  J.  Crlddle  John  W.  Sanders 

Stephen  R.  Damm         Stephen  W.  Shew- 
Terrance  S.  Drake  make 

Ralph  B.  Fillmore  James  N.  Shreck 

Roger  A.  Freeman,         Jerry  D.  Spencer 

Jr.  Scott  A.  Splinter 

James  T.  Hay  Otis  V.  Thomas.  Jr. 

William  R.  Huffman      Victoria  M.  Voge 
James  M.  Hurst  Michael  A.  Watts 

Steven  E.  Kam-  John  F.  Williams 

meyer 

Oary  L.  Isley  (clvUlan  coUege  graduate)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  fcrtlowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve 
officers)    to   be   permanent  lieutenants   and 
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temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Louis  W.  Klemme 

Lynn  I.  Nilson 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subjected  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  D.  Arnold  WUllam  E.  Larson 

Richard  A.  Baker  Peter  O.  Lynch 

Robert  J.  Beaudry  John  M.  McLaughlin 

Peter  K.  Budnlkas         Ernest  W.  Meharra 
James  C.  OcU  m  Richard  C.  MUler 

Gary  W.  Coatoam  Gordon  J.  Nolan 

Steven  O.  Detsch  John  M.  Peacock 

Robert  M.  Dunlap  James  R.  Ponsler 

Paul  S.  Forsberg  Kenneth  E.  Pyle 

David  W.  Foulk  Paul  N.  Ross 

Joseph  I.  Frazler  Theodore  Schneider 

Marlin  E.  Gher,  Jr.         Floyd  T.  Sekiya 
Daniel  P.  Golden  John  J.  Slmkovich,  Jr. 

Joseph  B.  Hansen  Charles  E.  Spann 

Stephen  R.  Hoyem         Elwood  R.  Stultz,  Jr. 
Wayne  L.  King  Martin  T.  Tyler 

John  P.  Krlz,  Jr.  Lewis  W.  Williamson 

Glenn  A.  Kurtz  Robert  A.  Witberspoon 

Charles  W.  Lander 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers 
to  be  permanent  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Randall  L.  Harrington  Russell  Meyer 
Oscar  L.  Majure,  Jr.        Michael  J.  O'Sulllvan, 
Jr. 

Owen  B.  Klapi>erich.  U.S.  Navy  officer  to 
be  a  temporary  commander  in  the  Chaplain 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  officers  to  be 
temporary  commanders  in  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U^S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 


Roger  A.  Potter 
Harold  D.  West 
Harold  A  Westervelt 
David  C.  Ziegler 


David  S.  Harrer 
Victor  C.  Heath 
Francis  C.  Johnson 
Lawrence  A.  Jones 
Thomas  A.  MacLean 

John  H.  Leonard,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  commander  and  a  temporary 
captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Richard  J.  Blair.  EX-LT,  USNR  to  be  a 
permanent  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Frederick  E.  Janney,  U.S.  Navy  retired  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent  rear 
admiral  and  a  temporary  rear  admiral  in  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  UB.  Navy  retired  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent  cap- 
tain In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Richard  A.  Weiss,  U.S.  Navy  retired  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 


disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent  lieute- 
nant commander  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

John  D.  Fauntleroy  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  commander  in  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  (Torps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Martin  R.  Plaut,  UJS.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
a  permanent  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  N.  Conrad,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
a  permanent  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  m  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Berkley  Rlsh.  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be  a 
captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualificxtion  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

John  R.  Musser.  UjB.  Navy  officer,  to  be  a 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  hy  law. 


Joseph  A.  Adamo 
Louis  J.  Alfierl 
Charles  M.  Anderson 
Stephen  P.  Anderson 
William  C.  Asmussen 
Roger  V.  Bartholomew 
PblUip  G.  Batten 
Peter  A.  Bensch 
Clyde  Berry,  Jr. 
William  F.  Best 
James  W.  Bloomer  II 
WUUam  K.  BoUnger 
Procesco  V.  Borgueta 
James  O.  Brewer 
Alfred  N.  Brlggs  11 
John  A.  Brouse,  Jr. 
Budd  C.  Brown 
John  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Henry  M.  CaldweU 
Robert  D.  Calller 
Wallace  R.  Cameron, 

Jr. 
Richard  C.  Chandler 
Max  C.  Chapman 
BUI  M.  Christiansen 
Theodore  M.  Oallo 
Alan  V.  Oary 
Jonathan  P.  Geer 
Bennie  R.  Green 
John  D.  Griffith 
James  R.  Gross 
Michael  J.  Guertln 
Orrln   "E"  Haberman 
Daniel  P.  Haddow 
Stephen  A.  Halsey 
Lynn  K.  Hanna 
Edward  L.  Hardeman 
Roy  C.  Harness 
Paul  D.  Harrison 
Robert  F.  Harrison,  Jr 
Douglas  R  Hart 
Charles  R.  Hilton 
Gary  Q.  Hopper 


Fred  A.  ClaveUl 
Bruce  N.  Coburn 
Robert  D.  Cole 
Walter  B.  Cole 
Marlyn  N.  Collins,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Connors 
Edwin    R.    Cox 
Bobby  J.  Cranor 
Alan  A.  Davis 
Richard  W.  Dean 
Paul    E.    DesUets 
James  F.  Deucher 
Kenny  I.  Dever  III 
William  D.  DUmore,  Jr 

James  R.  Dixon 
Gerald  A.  Donato,  Jr. 
Gary  R.  Doty 
Steven  G.  Erlck 
John  D.  Evanoff  II 
Dwlght  H.  Everett 
Michael  F.  Farley 
David  E.  Pranks 
James  W.  Freeman,  Jr. 
Donald  H.  Frlscb 
Lynn  R.  Mather 
Ronald  J.  Matoushek 
John  T.  McComb 
Michael  E.  McDonald 
Anthony  R.  McKlbben 
Richard  G.  Merten 
David  D.  Molsberry 
Glenn  D.  Myers 
Frederick  A.  Nelson 
Randall  G.  Oliver 
Christopher  D.  Owens 
Thomas  P  Pannell 
John  C.  Parry 
Stephen  R.  Paulson 
John  L.  Pratt 
Frederick  L.  Rlckman 
Keith  A  Roberts 
Chesley  B.  Robison 


/ 

felmore  M.  Hudgens 
WUllam  E.  Huebner 
(3ary  A.  Hughes 
Joseph  F.  Hulsey 
Richard  M.  Hunt 
Gary  R.  Iversen 
Andrew  E.  Jackson 
Jan  P.  Jarvls 
Kenneth  M.  Jenlson 
Michael  E.  Jenkins 
Robert  E.  Jenkins 
Michael  W.  Johnson 
Warren  H.  Johnson 
•Charlie  A.  .Jones,  Jr. 
Oary  L.  Karr 
James  H.  KendaU 
Jack  A.  Kiruialrd 
Raymond  L.  Klnsaul, 

Jr. 
Brian  E.  Koenlg 
Brady  N.  Kraft 
Joseph  Krenzel 
Pamala  A.  Kuhn 
WlUiam  F,  Lathers 
Conrad  A.  Laurvlck 
Gary  B.  Linton  in 
Stephen  D.  Lisse 
David  L.  Londot 
RandaU  K.  Maroney 

WUllam  R.  White 
Vern  P.  Wing 

BiUy  C.  Bradford,  to  be  reappointed  from 
the  Temporary  disabUity  retired  list  as  a 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer  W-2  and  a 
temporary  ensign  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
(electronics)  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Thomas.  A.  Scbultz  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Thomas  R.  Roesch 
George  F.  Rowland 
Robert  W.  Sanders 
Clarence  W.  Scbultz 
Thomas  B.  Service 
Ronald  K.  Shirley 
Alan  M.  Sipe 
Richard  G.  Slonlm 
Calvin  T.  Stafford 
Dale  L.  Sumner 
William  D.  Sweet 
Scott  A.  Swenson 
Robert  C.  TannehUl 
John  Thogerson  II 
Ira  F.  Thompson.  Jr. 
Geoffrey  L.  Travers 
WUUam  C.  TroxeU 
John  A.  Turley 
James  Valdlvla,  Jr. 
WUlUm  A.  Vernier 
Oran  J.  Viator.  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Vlnnola, 

Jr. 
David  B.  Walker 
George  T.  Wasenlus 
Veron  M.  Watson 
Dale  A.  Weathers 
Steven  L.  Wesco 
Robert  C.  West 

Laurent  B.  Wood 
Terry  J.  ZeUer 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  10,  1973: 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
M.  Donaldson,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.),  and 
ending  Rudolph  L.  Carpenter,  Jr..  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  19,  1973. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
G.  Cwlek,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Michael  J.  Goodwin,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  19,  1973. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Peter 

A.  Morrill,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Daniel 

B.  Charter,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1973. 

In  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administratton 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Joseph  A. 
Sowers,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Thomas 
G.  Russel,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  app>eared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  3,  1973. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W'erf/iesrfaf/,  October  10,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Him  who  strengthens  me,  I  am  able 
for  anything.  Phillppians  4:  13  (Mofatt). 

O  Lord,  our  God,  come  richly  into  our 
hearts  as  we  bow  our  heads  in  this  circle 


of  prayer.  With  Thee  is  love  and  when 
love  lives  In  us  we  are  free  from  fear  and 
filled  with  faith.  In  our  minds  may  there 
dwell  the  thoughts  of  peace  for  our 
world,  enthusisism  for  our  country,  and 
good  will  for  Thy  children. 
Keep  open  the  doors  of  our  spirits  to 


Thee  and  all  of  life  wiU  be  brighter  with 
each  step  we  take  into  this  new  day.  Sus- 
tain us  with  the  light  that  never  fades, 
the  strength  that  never  fails  and  the  wis- 
dom that  never  falters.  Olory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord  Most  High.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  7352.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082(c) 
Of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  con&nement  of  Federal  prisoners. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2470.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm   and   Rural   Development   Act. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  9590,  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT.  AND  CERTAIN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9590,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Posrtal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CON>ERENCE  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-570) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9590)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  5.  10.  13,  19,  22,  23,  24, 
25.  and  39. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  6.  7,  8,  17.  18.  27.  29,  30,  36,  and  45. 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "817,892,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  (unendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$72,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$23,375,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$26,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$96,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$42,350,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$60,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  sis  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$22,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The    committee    of    conference    report    in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  12,  14, 
15,    16.   20,   21.   26.   31.   32.   33,   34,   37,   38,   40, 
43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  and  51. 
Tom  Steed, 
Joseph  P.  Aodabbo 
(except  as  to  No. 
9), 
Edward  R.  Rotbal 
(except  as  to  No. 
9). 
Locns  Stokes 

(except  as  to  No. 
9). 
Tom  Bevhl, 
George  E.  Shipley, 
John  M.  Slack, 
George  Mahon. 
Howard  W.  Robison, 
Jack  Edwards. 
John  T.  Myers, 
Clarence  E.  Miller, 
E.  A.  Cederberg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Birch  Bayh. 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Milton  R.  Yottno, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of   the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9690)  malting  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  United  States 
Postal   Service,   the   Executive   Office   of  the 


President,  and  certain  Independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju.ie  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

tttlk  i — treasury  department 
OfUce  0/  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.   1:   Appropriates  $17,892,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $17,- 
600,000    as    proposed     by    the    House    and 
$18,185,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Amendment  No.  2:   Appropriates  $72,250,- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$71,500,000    as    proposed   by   the    House   and 
$73,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $221,200,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $222,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 

Amendment  No.  4:    Appropriates  $23,375,- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    instead    of 
$23,750,000    as   proposed    by   the   House   and 
$23,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $531,683.- 
000  for  accounts,  collection  and  taxpayer 
service  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$530,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Approprlites  $620,430.- 
000  for  compliance  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Intitead  of  $622,430,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

title   III EXECtmVE   OFFICE   OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

Disaster  relief 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $400,000,- 
000  as  proposed   by  the   Senate  Instead  of 
$100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Economic  stabilization   activities 
Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $55,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $60,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Office   of  Management   and   Budget 
Amendment  No.  9:    Appropriates  $18,500- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $16.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $19.- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
Amendment  No.    10:    Appropriates  $2,070.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $1,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $26,000,- 
000  for  special  fund  for  drug  abuse  Instead 
of  $21,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Special  Assistance   to  the  President 
Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur    In    the    amendment    of    the    Senate, 
which  would  appropriate  $676,000  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  the  President. 
Special  projects 
Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  |fcguage  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate-  which  wOTld  appropri- 
ate $1,000,000  for  expenses  necessary  to  pro- 
vide staff  assistance  for  the  President  in  con- 
nection with  special  projects. 

The  White  House  Office 
Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to  pay 
individuals  at  such  per  diem  rates  as  he  may 
specify  and  for  other  personal  services  wlth- 
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out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sons in  the  government  service. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  for  official  entertain- 
ment expenses  of  the  President,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate. 

TITLE     rV INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Advisoiry  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  the  Senate, 
insert  the  following:  "and  the  provisions  of 
Section  7(e)  of  the  Act  of  August  16,  1973 
(Public  Law  93-100),  $1,036,000."  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  ameudment  of  the  Senate. 
Committee    for    Purchase    of    Products    and 

Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 

Handicapped 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $240,000 
for  salaries  and  exptenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

General  Services  Administration 
Public  Buildings  Service 
The  Conferees  are  aware  that  the  amounts 
recommended  herein  may  prove  insufOclent 
to  finance  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion programs  covered  by  this  bUl  and  that 
a  supplemental  request  may  be  required. 

The  Conferees  have  been  advised  that  m 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Antl-Deflclency  Act,  R.S.  3679,  a  de- 
ficiency apportionment  may  have  to  be 
made,  pending  enactment  of  a  supplemental 
request,  and  further,  that  reductlon-ln- 
force  actions  may  have  to  be  Initiated.  It  Is 
not  now  and  has  never  been,  the  Intention 
that  denial  of  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  requested  should  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion In  employment. 

The  Conferees  therefore  fully  expect  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
apportion  funds  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  such  a  manner  that 
reductlon-in-force  actions  will  not  be  re- 
quired pending  the  submission  and  action 
on  a  supplemental  appropriation  request. 
Specifically,  the  Conferees  would  not  view 
such  an  app)ortlonment,  accompanied  by 
submission  of  a  supplemental  request,  as 
being  In  violation  of  R.S.  3679. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $480, 582,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  as  propwDsed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $390,582,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  provide 
$100,000,000  by  transfer  from  the  construction 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter stricken  by  the  Senate,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "after  submission  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations, '.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  fur- 


nished quarterly  with  a  detailed  accounting 
of  expenditures  made  from  these  funds  on 
private  or  other  property  not  in  Government 
ownership  or  control  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  enable  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to 
perform  its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
title  18,  use.  3056."  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  $82,000,000  from  the  1974  ap- 
propriation for  Public  Buildings  Service,  Op- 
erating Expenses,  and  deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  $82,000,000  for  repair  and  im- 
provement of  public  buildings  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  which  would  appro- 
priate $2,572,000  for  construction,  public 
buildings  projects,  and  deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Provides  for  the  re- 
version to  the  Treasury  of  $203,312,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $18,740,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  th^  Senate 
which  would  permit  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  sites  and  expenses, 
public  buildings  projects. 

Expenses,  United  States  court  facilities 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $7,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7.- 
512,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Supply  Service 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $98,000,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  instead  of  $95,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $97,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $33,230.- 
000  for  operating  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $33,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Provides  that  $730,000 
shall  be  available  fc»-  allocations  and  grants 
for  historical  publications  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  permit  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  In  connection  with  al- 
locations and  grants  for  historical  publica- 
tions. 

Property  management  and  disposal  service 
Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter stricken  and  inserted  by  the  Senate,  in- 
sert the  following:  "That  none  of  the  funds 
available  imder  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  account  nor 
for  the  funding  of  any  activities  other  than 
those  specifically  autnorL.ed  under  this  head- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  acquire  leasehold 
interests  in  property,  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  twenty  years,  for  the  storage,  security, 
and  maintenance  of  strategic,  critical,  and 
other  materials  In  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles  provided  said  leasehold  In- 
terests are  at  nominal  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment". 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Inserts  language  providing  that  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  no 
limitation  on  the  value  of  surplus  strategic 
and  critical  materials  which.  In  accordance 
with  section  6  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98e), 
may  be  transferred  without  reimbursement 
to  the  national  stockpile. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Inserts  language  concerning  the 
maintenance  and  disposal  of  materials  In  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles. 
Office  of  Administrator 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $3,0(X),- 
000  for  defense  mobilization  functions  of 
federal  agencies  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $3,370,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Administrative  operations  fund 

Amendment  No.  36:  Provides  for  a  limita- 
tion on  the  Administrative  Operations  Fund 
of  $42,360,000  instead  of  $40,000,0(X)  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $44,703,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

General  Provisions — General  Services 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  language  providing  lor  a  two 
percent  transfer  authority  between  operating 
expenses  appropriations  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  by  the  Senate,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Sec.  5.  No  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (including  exp>enses  for  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  any  person)  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  title  of  all  (or 
any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval  Fa- 
cility, Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  person  or 
entity  for  aviation  use  unless  and  until  (A) 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  has 
transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  title  to  that  por- 
tion of  such  facility  as  has  been  requested  by 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration; and  (B)  the  City  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  the  County  of  King  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  the  State  of  Washington 
have  each  approved  a  plan  for  aviation  use  of 
a  portion  of  such  facility."  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

United  States  Tax  Court 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $5,760,- 
(X)0  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $5,480,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  ttie  part  of 
.the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  the  Senate  Insert  the 
following;  -Provided  further.  That  $1,280,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  equipment,  furni- 
ture, furnishings  and  accessories,  required 
for  the  new  Tax  Court  building  and,  when- 
ever determined  by  the  Court  to  be  neces- 
sary, without  compliance  with  Section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5) ."  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
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Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  In  the  amend-  Edward  R.  Roybal  °^'^t   ^^?.^ 

ment   of   the   House   to   the   amendment   ol  (except  as  to  No.  BrniT  L.  Talcott 

^.         n^        .  9)  JOSEPH     M.     MCDAOE, 

"    Departn^nt  o,  Defense  ^(^jpTlfto  No.  ^^  bT^^. 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  gj_  E.   A.   Cedesberc, 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  $60,000.-  tom  Beviix.  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

000  for  operation  and  maintenance  Instead  Qeorge  E.  Shipley,  William  Pboxmire, 

of  $63,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  John  M.  Slack,  John  McClellan, 

$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  George  H.  Mahon,  John   O.   Pastore, 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $22,000.-  Howard  W.  Robison,  Birch   Bath. 

000  for  research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking  Jack  Edwards,  Lawton   Chiles. 

Instead    of    $24,000,000    as   proposed    by    the  John  T.  Myers,  Prank   E.   Moss, 

House    and    $20,000,000    as    proposed   by    the  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Charles  McC.   Mathlas.   Jr., 

Senate.  E.  A.  Cederberc,  Milton  R.  Yottng. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  Cldtord   P.   Case, 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Joseph  M    Montoya  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

the  House  will  ofTer  a  motion  to  recede  and  John  L    McClellan  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

''°>f.T    ^  ,H*'%,Zrr'?,^Hf  to°r™*Lm^va"il*  S°''^«  »*^«-                '  Jo^T  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 

which  would  permit  funds  to  remain  avail-  ^^^  ^    ^^^^  Committee  or  Conference 

able  until  expended.  Hr^rav  ret  i  mom 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei-  E^n^  Tot^o.  '^^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 

Pe   Health   Services  and   Mental  Health  mSik  O.  Haitield  f^'*  '^^  ^""^^  **  ^^"^  ^Y'^^.Z^r^^^.  °^ 

,j-.i.^i.*.,^tir^  „                     VL    ^  ^    Vtv  ^      *  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 

AdminUtration  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  ^^^^  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  In  technical  ^__^_^_^  ^^^    3325)    making  appropriations  for  the 

concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  RULES   TO  FILE   CERTAIN   PRIVI-  ^^^J,  ptuer  independent  executive   agencies, 

an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  mat-  LEGED  REPORTS  boards,    commissions,    and    corporations    for 

ter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the  Senate,  In-  ...  tv,-   fluodi    vpur  pnriinir    innp  lo    1874    and 

sert  the  following:  ••$6000.000  of  which  $3.-  Mr.    BOLLING.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  the   fiscal   year^dlng^ June  30.    1974.^^ 

000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer  to  unanimous  consent  that  the  CMnmittee  .^^^^^  gtatementto  the  House  and  the  Sen- 

the  General  Services  Administration  for  the  on   Rules   may   have   until   midnight   tO  ^^g  m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 

purpose  of  disposal  of  the  medical  stockpile  f^^  certain  privileged  reports.  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  ,j^g  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  mended  in  the  accompanying  report: 

Se'^  rhramendmentTf^Se'lenate.  '^*  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis-  „...  iv-OENERAL  provisions 

^^^n^cy  ^TowardTamblL?""'^'''  "^ere  was  no  objection?  po^^^tSf^na^  to^/^errfs"t^ct^^°; 

<.  »T     ..=     A.           ^»»,.    aoKnnnn  —^^^^^^.—  purchase,  hire,  operation  and  maintenance 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $260,000  ^^— ^^—  ^^  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  the  depart- 

for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  ^ent  and  agencies  contained  In  this  Act. 

Senate   Instead   of   $200,000   as   proposed   by  REPORT    ON    H.R.    8825,    DEPART-  Amendment  No.  45 :  Reported  In  technical 

the  House.  MENT   OF   HOUSING   AND   URBAN  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

TrrLE  VI — GENERAL  PROVISIONS  DEVELOPMENT,    SPACE,    SCIENCE,  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

Departments,  agencies,  and  corporations  VETERANS             APPROPRIATIONS,  concur   In   the  Senate   amendment  with   an 

Amendments  Nos.  46,  47,  48,  49  and  50:  1974  '  '  amendment  to  Include  language  to  permit 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The  ^  ,  ,  *^*  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  utilize  not  to  exceed  $426,000  of  its  appro- 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend-  unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  prlatlon  for  necessary  capital  Improvements, 
ments  of  the  Senate  concerning  employ-  have  until  midnight  to  file  a  conference  and  insert  the  new  section  number  as  pro- 
ment  of  aliens  by  the  United  States  Govern-  report  on  H.R.  8825,  making  appropria-  posed  by  the  Senate  The  inanagers  on  the 
mont  ti^^  *«»  *v,»  T-i«^„-«-.l,o»,t  /^7^J«,,e^»,™  or,,*  P^^  of  the  Scuate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  the 

Amendment  No  51  •  Reoorted  in  technical  "°P  forthe  Department  of  Housing  and  ^^^^^^^  ^f  the  House  to  the  amendment 

Amendment  No.  61.  Reported  m  tecnmcai  urban  Development;  for  space,  science,  of  th«  <v.nati. 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  veterans     and    certain    other    indeoend-  aenaie. 

the  House  wm  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^rev^tlve  mISiS    boards    5>^^-  conference  total-with  comparisons 

concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  con-  en^  executive  agencies,  boards    conums  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  budget   (obUgatlonal)   au- 

cemlng  the  employment  and  authority  of  sions,   Wld   corporations   for   the   fiscal  thonty  for  the  fiscal  yearl974  recommended 

guards  for  government  buildings.  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  ,,y  ^j^^  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 

Conference   Total — With   Comparisons            purposes.           parlsons  to  the  fiscal  year   1973  amount,  to 

The  total  new  budget    (obUgatlonal)    au-  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  1974  budget  estimate,  and  to  the  House 

thorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  recommended  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas-  and  Senate  bilU  for  1974  follows: 

by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  sachusetts?  Amounts 

parlsons  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  total,  to  the  There  was  no  objection.  New   budget    (obUgatlonal) 

1974  budget  estimate  total,  and  to  the  House  conference   Report    (H.   Reit.   No.   93-669)  fa,!?*"'"^'       ^^^       ^""^  .20  884  22^  000 

and  Senate  bUls  follows:  ^               ...        ,        ,                   .».     ^.  ^  ^"^   $20,884,223,000 

^           .  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls-  <^udget    eetlmates   of    new 

New    budget     (obUgatlonal)         J*^"**  agreeing   votes  of   the   two   Houses   on   the  (obUgatlonal)    authority, 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973.   $5,837,466,000  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl   (HJl.  flacal  year  1974 18,617,463,000 

Budget     estimates     of     new  8825)     ■making   appropriations   for   the   De-  Hoxise  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974.      19,070,954,000 

(obUgauonai)        autnority  partment  of  Housing  and   Urban   Develop-  Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974.     19,118.373.063 

1^,1*™                 ^*^*^   ^^^     <;  -iTQ  tdfi  nnn  ^^^^'-  ^°^  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer-  Conference   agreement 19,066,600,000 

Tii,,ZjKnV'fl2:-r;^i;'Ta7i"'     rnii^^^'onn  ^^^  °^^^^   independent   executive   agencies.  conference  agreement  com- 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974.-     *■  844, 723. 000  boards,    commissions,    and    corporations    for  pared  with— 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974.       5.  123,  352,  000  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^r  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  j^ew       budget        (obUga- 

Conference  agreement,  fiscal  other  purposes."  having  met,  after  further,  tlonal)  authority,  fiscal 

year    19/4 o,  .^jj,  io».  wu  j^jj    ^^^    j^^^    conference,    have    agreed    to  year    1973..     .   ..              -1  827,723,000 

Conferen^   agreement   com-  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re-  Budget  estlma'tis  of  new 

par^wlth:  spectlve  Houses  as  follows:  (obUgatlonal)     author- 

.TthoHtl    fli^^  l!^i  ?^^        «04  977  000  '^"  ^^*  ^"***  ""=*^*  ^""^  '^  ''°'*''**-  "y.  Sjcal  year  1974....       +439,047.000 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973     -604.277.000  ment  numbered  44.  Hotwe     bUl      fiscal     year 

Budget  estimate  of  new  (Ob-  ^he    committee    of    conference    report    in  ,374           '                                    -14  464  000 

llgatlonal)     authority     (as  disagreement  amendment  numbered  45.  Q«„„t.     hTn"  Va^Vi"'^o<.r 

amended),  fiscal  year  1974     -140.156.000  ^        irn„„n  p   Rn,*«T,  '    ^^    ^                 -,«,««*, 

House  bill,  fiscal  yekr  1974..      +388.466.000  f^T  ^ms                                                          ^®^*- -61,873,063 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974..     +109,837,000  Qeorce   E.   Shipley.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

Tom  Steed,  J.  Edward  Rottsh,  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Robert  O.  Tusnan.  George  E.  Shipley. 

(except  as  to  No.  Bill  Chappell.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

9)  Robert   N.  Giaimo.  Robert  O.  Tiernak, 
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Bill  Chappell, 
Robert  N.  Glaimo, 
George  Mahon, 
Burt  L.  Talcott, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Bill  Scherlx, 
Earl  B.  Ruth. 
E.  A.  Ceoerbxrg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
William  Proxmire, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
BntCH  Bayh, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Milton  R.  Young, 
CLirroRD  P.  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Pong. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 727,  FURTHER  CONTINU- 
INO  APPROPRIATIONS,    1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
727,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-666) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  727)  "making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsa^ee- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  third  proviso  of  section  101  (a) 
(4)  of  such  joint  resolution  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  " :  Provided  further.  That  the 
aggregate  amounts  made  available  to  each 
State  under  Title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  that  State  shall 
not  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 
amounts  as  were  made  a<?allable  for  that  pur- 
pose for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  the  amoimt 
made  available  to  each  local  educational 
agency  under  said  Title  I-A  shall  not  be  less 
than  90  per  centum  nor  more  than  116  per 
centum  of  the  amount  made  available  (or 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1973;". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whttten. 

Otto  E.  Passman. 

William    H.   Natchtr. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Neal  Smith. 

E.  A.  Cederberc. 

John  J.  Rhodes. 

Robert  H.  Micrel. 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan. 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 


John  C.  Stennis, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Alan  Bible, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Ernest  P.  Hollinos. 

Milton  R.  Touno. 

Roman  L.  Hruska. 

NoBRis  Cotton. 

Clutord  p.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  of  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Inserts  Senate  language 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  made  avaUable  to  each  State 
under  title  I-A  of  the  EHementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  that  State  shall  not 
be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  amounts 
as  were  made  available  for  that  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  the  amount  made  avaU- 
able to  each  local  educational  agency  under 
said  title  I-A  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per 
centum  nor  more  than  115  per  centum  of  the 
amount  made  avaUable  for  that  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  managers  agree  that  this  should  only 
be  looked  upon  &s  an  Interim  solution  to  a 
very  complex  problem.  Deficiencies  In  the 
present  formula  under  which  ellglbUlty  Is 
determined  must  be  corrected.  The  man- 
agers are  aware  that  new  legislation  Is  cur- 
rently being  developed  In  the  authorizing 
committees,  and  urge  early  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  House  language. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Inserts  provision,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  exempting  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  from 
the  requirement  that  the  funding  rate  for 
activities  covered  by  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  shall  not  exceed  one-quar- 
ter of  the  annual  rate  as  provided  by  the 
Joint  resolution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  727  extends  the 
continuing  resolution  (Public  Law  93-52) 
until  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  supersedes  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 763  which  temporarily  extended  the 
date  of  Public  Law  93-52  from  September 
30,  1973,  to  October  11,  1973.  pending  com- 
pletion of  conference  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  727. 

George  Mahon. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

William  H.  Natchxr, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Neal  Smith, 

E.  A.  Cederberc, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

John  C.  Sttnnis, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Alan  Bible, 

Danixl  K.  Inoute, 

Ernest  F.  Hollinos, 

Milton  R.  Youno. 

Roman  L.  Hruska. 

NoRRis  Cotton. 

CurroRD  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION TOMORROW  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  727,  FURTHER  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
tomorrow  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  727, 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CRITIQUE 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  code 
of  the  Old  West — let  the  bad  guy  strike 
first — has  again  been  imposed  upon  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  passivity  of  the 
United  Nations  in  tolerating  Arab  aggres- 
sion contrasts  sharply  with  its  quick  and 
severe  condemnation  of  any  Israeli  re- 
taliation however  justified.  Such  an  at- 
titude fosters  a  climate  of  hatred,  en- 
genders a  feeling  of  Justification,  and 
led  to  the  unleashing  of  military  force 
by  the  Arab  States  against  Israel.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  certain  knowledge 
of  Arab  buildup  along  her  borders,  Israel 
made  no  hostile  moves.  This  did  not  pla- 
cate Egypt  and  Syria  in  their  lust  for 
war,  and  the  dead  bear  testimony  and 
the  dying  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
Israel's  road  to  peace  has  been  treacher- 
ously undermined. 

World  opinion  should  be  jolted  into 
positive  censure  of  Egypt  and  Sjrria.  Let 
America  lead  the  way. 


FIRE  PREJVENTION  WEEK 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
National  Fire  Protection  Week,  October 
7-13,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  dedicated  and  devoted  fire- 
fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  we  are  sponsoring  a  bUl 
aimed  at  reducing  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion caused  by  fires.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide our  local  firefighters  with  improved 
tools  and  more  training;  it  would  provide 
more  flreflghting  research  and  assist- 
ance for  local  fire -prevention  and  estab- 
lish a  National  Fire  Academy. 

We  will  continue  our  efiPorts  in  support 
of  another  bill  we  sponsored  to  provide 
$50,000  benefits  to  the  widow  and  de- 
pendent children  of  firemen  and  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcials  killed  in  line  of  duty. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  professions — at  least  40  out  of  every 
100  firefighters  are  injured  each  year. 
The  death  rate  is  shocking. 

Fire  is  a  growing  national  problem. 
Almost  12,000  Americans  die  from  fire 
each  year — and  more  than  300,000  are 
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Injured.  The  dollar  cost  is  more  than  $11 
billion. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CARL  ALBERT 
PRIZE  ESTABLISHED  AT  ST. 
PETER  S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD  UNI- 
VERSITY 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
ipermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  the  House  of  an  event 
which  must  give  pleasure  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

On  October  6,  1973,  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
presented  the  first  annual  Carl  Albert 
Prize  in  ceremonies  at  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  University.  England,  where 
Mr.  Albert  studied  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
and  of  which  he  is  an  Honorary  Fellow. 

As  one  who  also  had  the  privilege  of 
studying  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
as  did  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANKs)  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see 
this  recognition  of  the  achievements  of 
our  distinguished  Speaker  by  the  Oxford 
College  at  which  he  studied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carl  Albert  Prize, 
valued  at  100  pounds  and  open  to  all 
students  regardless  of  nationality,  was 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  stu- 
dent at  St.  Peter's.  The  prize  is  pat- 
terned after  a  similar  award  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Carl  Albert  Prize 
at  Oxford  and  the  Carl  Albert  Award  at 
OU  were  made  possible  through  gifts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Rothbaum  of 
Tulsa.  Mr.  Rothbaum  is  a  former  presi- 
dent o^  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
board  of  regents  and  a  longtime  friend 
of  Speaker  Albert. 

The  award  at  OU  was  begun  in  1966 
and  is  presented  each  year  to  the  out- 
standing senior  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Mr.  Rothbaum  and  Sir 
Alec  Caimcross,  the  headmaster  at  St. 
Peter's,  began  to  make  final  plans  for 
presentation  of  the  Carl  Albert  Prize 
after  Sir  Alec  attended  the  Carl  Albert 
Award  ceremonies  in  Norman  in  1972. 

At  that  time  Sir  Alec  said : 

St.  Peter's  Is  extremely  proud  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert's association  with  the  College  and  Is 
pleased  that  the  Carl  Albert  Prize  wUl  soon 
become  an  Important  part  of  our  academic 
life. 

Dr.  Paul  Sharp,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  commented: 

The  Carl  Albert  Prize  and  the  Carl  Albert 
Award  unite  both  Oxford  and  O.tT.  In  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  honored  gradu- 
ates of  both  Institutions. 

Mr.  Rothbaum.  who  accompanied  the 
House  Speaker  to  England,  said  both 
awards  were  instituted  to  "recognize 
high  academic  excellence  which  has  been 
the  guiding  force  in  Carl  Albert's  life." 

Mr.  Rothbaiun  said: 

While  this  great  American's  political 
achievements  are  well  documented,  not 
enough  Is  known  about  hla  outstanding 
academic  record  at  every  level  of  his  educa- 
tional career.  Hopefully,  this  award  will  In- 
spire other  young  scholars  to  foUow  In  the 
Speaker's  footsteps. 


As  many  Members  of  the  House  know, 
our  distinguished  Speaker  attended  the 
Flowery  Mound  rural  school — formerly 
known  as  Bug  Tussle — in  Pittsburg 
County  for  8  years.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  school  year  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Lottie 
Ross,  remarked: 

Carl  Albert  Is  the  best  student  I  have  had 
In  all  my  14  years  as  a  teacher. 

Though  forced  to  drop  out  of  school 
temporarily  in  the  eighth  grade.  Carl 
Albert  was  graduated  from  McAlester 
High  School  as  valedictorian  of  his  class 
with  a  4-year  grade  average  of  more  than 
96,  the  highest  ever  recorded  up  to  that 
time.  He  was  also  president  of  his  class, 
president  of  the  student  body,  a  member 
of  the  State  championship  debating 
team,  and  winner  of  a  national  oratorical 
contest  which  gave  him  a  3-months  trip 
to  Europe. 

Carl  Albert  then  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  where  his  accomplish- 
ments included:  Member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  and  the  debating 
team;  winner  of  a  national  oratorical 
contest  on  the  Constitutioft  of  the  United 
States;  president  of  the  student  council; 
award  of  Dad's  Day  Cup  as  the  out- 
standing male  student;  election  by  the 
student  body  as  the  best  all-around  stu- 
dent; and  winner  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  1931,  Dr. 
WilUam  B.  Bizzell,  the  imiversity's  presi- 
dent, said: 

Carl  Albert  Is  the  most  brilliant  student 
ever  to  attend  this  university. 

I  might  here  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Carl  Albert  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  with  honors  in  two 
degrees — a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  laws 
and  a  bachelor  of  civil  laws  degree. 


NEGOTIATED  PERMANENT  SETTLE- 
MENT NEEDED  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  When  I  visited  there 
a  year  ago,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  parties  Involved 
is  such  that  they  would  fight  to  the  end 
and  the  stakes  are  considered  so  high 
that  the  involvement  can  go  much  t)e- 
yond  that  geographic  area. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  determined  to 
protect  their  homeland  which  the  United 
States  and  others  helped  to  reestablish 
following  World  War  II;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  willing  to  yield  the  territory 
gained  in  1967  which  they  feel  is  neces- 
sary as  a  practical  matter  to  protection 
of  their  borders  and  to  their  very  exist- 
ence. On  tKe  other  hand,  their  neigh- 
bors consider  It  to  be  their  land  and 
many  of  th^ic-people  still  live  there. 

The  only  sd^jiftaent  which  will  have 
the  necessary  support  for  permanence  is 
one  negotiated  by  the  parties  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  parties  themselves.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  get  the  parties  In- 
volved to  negotiate  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. 


THE  CASE  OF  VALERY  KUKUI 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
free .'  The  protests,  arrests,  and  trials  re- 
lated to  Soviet  emigration  policies  con- 
tinue. 

On  December  1,  1970,  Valery  Kukui,  a 
young  engineer  from  Sverdlovsk,  and 
nine  additional  Sverdlovsk  Jews  signed 
an  open  letter  protesting  the  Leningrad 
death  sentences.  Kukui  was  subjected 
to  harassment,  and  in  March  1971,  the 
Kukui  family  applied  for  exit  visas  to 
Israel. 

Kukui  was  arrested  and  in  June  1971, 
w£is  sentenced  for  3  years  to  Novaya 
Labor  Camp.  In  November  1971,  his  wife, 
Ella,  visited  him  and  found  him  ill,  and 
his  health  has  continued  to  deteriorate. 

In  March  1973.  Ella,  who  had  managed 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  their  daughter 
wrote  that  neither  she  nor  his  parents 
had  heard  from  Valery  for  almost  9 
months  and  that  she  feared  for  his  life. 

Prse  emigration  is  a  human  right 
which  this  Congress  must  affirm  by  pass- 
ing the  Vanik  amendment  in  full;  that 
is,  by  denying  trade  credits  and  guaran- 
tees to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  most- 
favored  nation  status,  until  the  Soviet 
Union  allows  free  emigration. 


8CHOENAU  PROCESSING 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
reintroducing  a  resolution  csdling  upon 
the  President  to  redouble  his  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Austrian  Government  to  re- 
open the  Schoenau  processing,  and  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  my  resolution  along 
with  a  list  of  the  cosponsors: 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Oerald  R  Ford.  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Blaggl,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Cronln.  Mr.  Drl- 
nan.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Ellberg.  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  GUman.  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mlnlsh,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  PodeU.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rlnaldo, 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roeenthal, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Sy- 
mington. Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.  Con.  Rzs.  341 

Whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
denied  the  means  to  sustain  their  Identity 
Inside  Russia;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
chosen  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
seek  a  life  free  from  religious  oppression  Ui 
the  State  of  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  Schoenau  center  In  Austria 
has  for  many  years  played  a  vital  role  In  the 
processing  and  orientation  of  thousands  of 
Russian  emigrants:  and 

Whereas  In  response  to  Arab  terrorism  the 
Austrian  Oovemment  has  decided  to  close 
the  Schoenau  center:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
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of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  Immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

( 1 )  Impress  upon  the  Austrian  Oovernment 
the  grave  concern  of  the  American  people 
that  capitulation  to  terrorists  encourages 
further  attempts  at  blackmail;  and 

(2)  call  upon  the  Austrian  Oovernment  to 
allow  the  processing  center  at  Schoenau  to 
continue  to  operate:  and 

(3)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  foreign  officials  In  an  effort  to  have  the 
order  closing  the  Schoenau  faculty  rescinded; 
and 

(4)  urge  all  governments  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  and  cooperate  with  In- 
ternational organizations  to  permit  and  fa- 
cilitate the  travel  of  refugees. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2335.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2335) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2335 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973". 

polict;  development  assistance 

AtrrHORIZATIONS 
Sec.  2.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  chapter  heading,  immediately 
after  "Chapter  1 — Policy"  Insert  ";  Devel- 
opment Assistance  AtrrHoaizATioNs". 

(2)  In  section  102,  relating  to  statement  of 
poUcy — 

(A)  Insert  "(a)"  Immedlatriy  after  State- 
ment or  PoLiCT. — ";   and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  economic  progress 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  In  the  past 
have  changed.  While  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  seek  Increased  cooperation  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, our  relations  with  the  less  developed 
countries  must  be  revised  to  reflect  the  new 
realities.  In  restructuring  our  relationships 
with  these  countries,  the  President  should 
plcu:e  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  following 
criteria : 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate Increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
Industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  In 
association  with  contributions  from  other 
industrialized  countries  working  together  In 
a  multilateral  framework. 

"(2)  United  States  a.9slstance  should  con- 
centrate In  particular  on  the  development  of 
employment-Intensive  technologies  suitable 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

"(3)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  critical 
problems  In  those  functional  sectors  which 


affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
In  the  developing  countries :  food  production; 
rural  development  and  nutrition;  population 
planning  and  health;  and  education,  public 
administration,  and  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

"(4)  United  States  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector. 
Including  those  public  service  Institutions 
which  already  have  ties  In  the  developing 
areas,  such  as  educational  Institutions,  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

"(5)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responslbUIty  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(6)  United  States  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  poorest  of  their  people  and  their  capacity 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

"(7)  Under  the  Dollcy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
United  States  development-related  activities. 
The  head  of  that  agency  should  advise  the 
President  on  all  United  States  actions  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  less-developed 
countries,  and  should  keep  the  Congress 
informed  on  the  major  aspects  of  United 
States  Interests  in  the  progress  of  those 
countries." 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  103.  Food  and  Nutrition. — In  order 
to  alleviate  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  poor 
people,  enhancing  their  capacity  for  self- 
help,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  for  agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  nutrition.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  In  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, (282.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

"Sec  104.  Population  Planning  and 
Health. — In  order  to  Increase  the  opportuni- 
ties and  motivation  for  family  planning,  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  funds  other- 
wise avaUable  for  such  purposes.  $141,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1074  and  1975, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

"Sec  106.  Education  and  Human  Reboukces 
Development. — In  order  to  reduce  Illiteracy, 
to  extend  basic  education  and  to  Increase 
manpower  training  In  skills  related  to  devel- 
opment, the  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proorlated  to  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  $94,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

"Sec.  106.  Selected  Development  Prob- 
lems.— The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions   as   he    may   determine,    to   help    solve 


economic  and  social  development  problems 
In  fields  such  as  transportation,  power.  In- 
dustry, urban  development,  and  export  de- 
velopment. There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  pvuposes 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  $47,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  expended. 

"Sec  107.  Selected  Countries  and  Organi- 
ZATIONS. — The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  support  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  recipient  countries  or  for 
development  programs  conducted  by  private 
or  International  organizations.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, $28,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975,  which  amounts  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  108.  Application  or  Existing  Provi- 
sions.— Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I,  11,  VI,  or  X  of  chapter  2  of 
this  part,  and  nothing  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  make  Inapplicable  the  re- 
strictions, criteria,  authorities,  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act  In  accordance 
with  which  assistance  furnished  under  this 
chapter  would  otherwise  have  been  provided. 

"Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing section  108  of  this  Act,  whenever 
the  President  determines  It  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  avaUable  for  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made 
shall  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 610(a)  and  614(a)  ol  "-his  Act.shaU  not 
apply  to  this  chapter. 

"Sec  110.  Cost -Sharing  and  FVnding 
Limits. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  a  coun- 
try under  sections  103-107  of  this  Act  until 
the  country  provides  assurances  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  Is  satisfied,  that  such 
country  wUl  provide  at  least  26  per  centum  of 
the  costs  in  any  fiscal  year  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  assistance  Is  to  be  furnished,  ex- 
cept that  such  costs  borne  by  such  country 
may   be  provided  on  an    'in-kind"  basis. 

"(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  United  States  Oovernment  under  sec- 
tions 103-107  of  this  Act  for  a  project,  for  a 
period  exceeding  thlrty-slx  consecutive 
months,  with  efforts  being  made  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  such  period,  to  obtain  sources 
of  financing  within  that  country  and  from 
other  foreign  countries  and  multUateral  or- 
ganizations. 

"(c)  No  amounts  made  avaUable  under 
sections  103-107  of  thu  Act  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  any  follow-on  project  which  links 
that  project  with  any  other  project  without 
further  congressional  authorization. 

"Sec  hi.  Use  of  Receipts. — Not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  receipts  made  avail- 
able under  section  203  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  any  one  of  sections 
103-107  of  this  Act  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec  112.  Limitation  on  Grants. — Not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  funds  appropriated  each  year  under 
sections  103-107  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  making  grants. 

"Sec.  113.  Development  and  Use  of  Coop- 
eratives.— In  order  to  strengthen  the  partici- 
pation of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  In  their 
country's  development,  not  less  than  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available 
during  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  only  tor 
assistance  In  the  development  of  coopera- 
tives In  the  less  developed  countries  which 
will  enable  and  encourage  greater  numbers 
of  the  poor  to  help  themselves  toward  a  bet- 
ter life. 

"Sec.      114.      MtJLTILATERAL     APPROACHES     TO 

Development. — Greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  promote  and  support  sound  multi- 
lateral approaches  to  the  development  of 
foreign  countries.  Therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  state  shall  undertake  consultations  with 
multilateral  organizations  (Including  the 
United  Nations)  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining (1)  how  soon  and  which  such  multi- 
lateral organizations  would  be  able  to  ad- 
minister foreign  assistance  funds  transferred 
to  them  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  for  the 
development  of  foreign  countries,  (2)  the 
kinds  of  such  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties which  those  organizations  are  able  and 
will  be  able  to  administer,  (3)  likely  meth- 
ods for  the  administration  of  those  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities,  and  (4)  the 
expectation  of  Increased  contributions  by 
other  countries  to  such  organizations  for 
those  programs,  projects,  and  activities.  Not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  his  consultations.  In- 
cluding such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

"Sec.  115.  PROHiBmNO  Police  TRAn«NO. — 
No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  used  to  conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  for  a  foreign 
country.  This  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  rendered  under  section 
615(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  or  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  or  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  which  relates  to  crimes 
of  the  nature  which  are  unlawful  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  116.  PROHiBmNG  Use  op  Pttnds  for 
Abortions. — None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  part  shall  be  used  in 
any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  pay 
for  abortions,  abortlfaclents  drugs,  or  de- 
vices, the  promotion  of  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion, or  the  support  of  research  designed  to 
develop  methods  of  abortion.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  funds 
obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

"Sec.  117.  Integrating  Women  Into  Na- 
tional Economics. — Sections  103-107  of  this 
Act  shall  be  ttdmlnlstered  so  as  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  progrEuns.  projects, 
and  activities  which  tend  to  integrate  women 
Into  the  national  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  Improving  their  status  and  assist- 
ing the  total  development  effort." 
development  loan  rXTND 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  repealed. 

AMERICAN    schools    AND    HOSPITALS    ABROAD 

Sec.  4.  Section  214  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  tl9,- 
000,000,  which  amount  Is  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  $6,600,000  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  termination  of  thirty 
days  after  the  convening  of  the  second  regu- 


lar session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  consideration  In  connection  with 
Department  of  State  authorization  legisla- 
tion, such  recommendations  as  he  considers 
desirable  for  assistance  to  schools,  libraries, 
and  hospital  centers  for  medical  education 
and  research,  outside  the  United  States, 
founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citi- 
zens and  serving  as  study  and  demonstra- 
tion centers  for  Ideas  and  practices  of  the 
United  SUtea." 

HOUSING    GUARANTIES 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  221.  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guarantees,  strike  out  "S20&,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$349,900,000". 

(2)  In  section  223(1).  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "June  30,  1974"  and 
insert   in  lieu   thereof  "June  30,   1975". 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Sec.  6.  Section  252(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  $900,000  for  grants  to 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  Inc." 

PROGRAMS    RELATING   TO    POPULATION    GROWTH 

Sec.  7.  Section  292  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  $126,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 

1974,  $125,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
$150,000,000". 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  relating  to  author- 
ization, strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
$138,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
$138,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976.  $127.- 
822.000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  (2),  relating  to  Indus 
Basin  development  grants,  strike  out  "for  use 
In  the  fiscal  year  1972.  $15,000,000,  and  for 
use  In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000,000"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  use  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years    1974    and    1976,    $14,000,000". 

CONTTNOENCY    rUND 

Sec.  9.  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  not  to  exceed  $23,- 
600.000,  to  provide  assistance  authorized  by 
this  part  primarily  for  disaster  relief  pur- 
poses, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance." 

INTERNATIONAL   NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  10.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$42,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  which  amount  is"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  $30,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1975,  which  amounts  are". 

PROHIBITIONS    AGAINST    FURNISHING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  11.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
620(e)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  waived  with  respect  to  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  that  such  a  waiver  Is  Important  to 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Such  certification  shall  be  reported  immedi- 
ately to  Congress." 


rMPLOTMENT    OF    PKRSONNKL 


Sec  12.  Section  625  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Preeident  may  prescribe,  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  personnel  who  serve  in 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  of  this  Act  shall  become  par- 
ticipants In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System: 

"(A)  persons  serving  under  unlimited  ap- 
pointments In  employment  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  of  this  section  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice staff  officers  and  employees;  and 

"(B)  a  person  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  If  (I)  such  person  shall 
have  served  previously  under  an  unlimited 
appointment  pursuant  to  such  subsection 
(d)  (2)  or  a  comparable  provision  of  prede- 
cessor legislation  to  this  Act.  and  (II)  follow- 
ing service  specified  In  clause  (I)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, such  person  shall  have  served  con- 
tinuously with  such  agency  or  Its  predeces- 
sor agencies  only  In  positions  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  sections  624(a)  and  631 
(b)  or  comparable  provisions  of  predeces- 
sor legislation  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  862 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  Thereafter,  compulsory  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
participating  officer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  811  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  636  and 
title  VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  shall  apply  to  pai^lclpatton  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement. jfcid  Disabil- 
ity System  by  any  such  offlcen^r  employee. 

"(4)  If  an  officer  who  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  Is  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a  position 
in  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, any  United  States  delegation  or  mis- 
sion to  any  international  organization,  in  any 
International  commission,  or  In  any  Inter- 
national body,  such  officer  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment, lose  his  status  as  a  participant  in  the 
system. 

"(6)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
mandatorily  retired  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy,  or 
(B)  earlier  if,  during  the  third  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  at- 
tains age  sixty-four  or  If  he  Is  over  age  sixty- 
four;  during  the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty- 
three;  during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two; 
during  the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty -one;  and 
thereafter  at  the  end  of  the  month  In  which 
he  reaches  age  sixty.  However,  no  partici- 
pant shall  be  mandatorily  retired  under  this 
paragraph,  while  serving  in  a  position  to 
which  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Any  participant  who  completes  a  period  of 
authorized  service  after  reaching  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  specified  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  such  service  Is  completed. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  it  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"  (7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
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begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment  except  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who.  before  such  effective  date,  meets 
the  requirements  for  participation  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  elect  to  become  a  participant  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
Such  officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  par- 
ticipant on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  his  application  for 
eeu'ller  participation.  Any  officer  or  employee 
who  becomes  a  participant  in  the  system 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  who  Is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  may  re- 
tire voluntarily  at  any  time  before  manda- 
tory retirement  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection  and  receive  retirement  benefits 
under  section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sepa- 
rated for  cause  while  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  in  accordance  with 
section  637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  provisions 
of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  participants  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended." 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  13.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tions. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $60,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $50,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976,  $24,000,000". 

PEACE    CORPS   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14.  Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Peace  Corps  Assistance"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Exclusions". 

COORDINATION 

Sec  16.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  United  States  interests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  low-Income  countries.  To  that  end, 
the  President  shall  establish  a  Development 
Coordination  Committee  which  shall  advise 
him  and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  co- 
ordination of  United  States  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  the  development  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  including  programs  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  development  as- 
sistance. The  Committee  shall  Include  the 
head  of  the  agency  primarily  resp>onslble  for 
administering  part  I  of  this  Act,  who  shall 
be  the  Chairman;  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  Department  of  State;  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  International  Business,  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs.  Department  of  Labor; 
the  I^resldent,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation;  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

"(b)  The  P>resldent  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  each  country,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission,  and  the  President  shall 


keep  the  Congress  advised  of  his  actions 
under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  requested  by  the 
Congress  or  any  appropriate  committee 
thereof,  on  United  States  actions  affecting 
the  development  of  the  low-income  coun- 
tries." 

limiting  assistance  to  PORTUGAL 

Sec.  16.  Chapter  3  of  part  HI  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  669.  Limitation  on  Assistance  to 
Portugal.— (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
military  or  economic  assistance  furnished 
by  the  United  States,  nor  any  items  of  equip- 
ment sold  by  or  exported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  used  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  African  territories  of 
Portugal. 

"(b)(1)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
make,  a  determination  and  report  to  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  In 
support  of  Its  military  activities  In  Its  Afri- 
can territories  of — 

"(A)  assistance  furnished  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section; 

"(B)  defense  articles  or  services  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended; 

"(C)  agricultural  commodities  or  local 
currencies  furnished  after  such  date  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
other  Act;  or 

"(D)  Items  that  have  a  military  applica- 
tion for  which  validated  export  licenses  are 
granted  after  such  date  for  export  to  Por- 
tugal or  Its  territories. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  include  a  report 
slmllsu-  to  that  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  In  each  year  at  the  time  of 
submitting  the  budget  request  for  foreign 
assistance.  Such  report  shall  also  specify  the 
steps  being  taken  to  implement  the  policy 
contained  in  this  section.  ^ 

"(c)  All  assistance,  sales,  and  licenses  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  suspended  upon  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  a  report  by  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  any  such  as- 
sistance, or  Item  so  furnished  or  exported, 
after  such  date,  has  been  used  in  support  of 
Portugal's  military  activities  in  its  African 
territories.  Such  suspension  shall  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  President  submits  a 
report  to  Congress  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  appropriate  corrective  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government  of  Portugal. 
The  authority  contained  In  section  614  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  programs 
terminated  by  reason  of  this  section." 

postwar  relief  and  reconstruction  in 
soutt    vietnam,  cambodia,   and  laos 

Sec.  17.  rhe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART    V— POSTWAR    RELIEF,    REHABILI- 
TATION,     AND      RECONSTRUCTION      IN 

SOUTH      VIETNAM,      CAMBODIA,      AND 

LAOS 

"Sec  801.  General  Authoritt. — The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  especially  humanitarian  assistance  for 
refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  war  orphans, 
and  other  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostili- 
ties or  conditions  relating  to  those  hostilities, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  for  the  rebuild- 


ing of  civilian  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  those  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  Assistance  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  distributed  wherever  practicable 
under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United 
Nations,  other  International  organizations, 
multilateral  institutions,  and  private  volun- 
tary agencies. 

"Sec  802.  /.uthorezation (a)   There  are 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purpyoses.  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
not  to  exceed  $376,000,000  which  amount  Is 
authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  to  support  humani- 
tarian programs  of  the  Indochina  Operations 
Group  of  the  International  Red  Cross  in 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

"Sec  803.  Assistance  to  South  Viet- 
namese Children. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  ( 1 )  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  orphan- 
ages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs,  health 
and  welfare  programs,  and  training  related 
to  these  programs,  which  are  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children, 
disadvantaged  by  hostilities  in  Vietnam  or 
conditions  related  to  those  hostilities,  and 
(2)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States  citizens 
of  South  Vietnamese  children,  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or 
sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  Irrevocably  relinquished  all  parental 
rights. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  802  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  $7,500,000  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection  (a).  Not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  such  subsection  ( a )  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  of  such  subsection.  Assistance  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  furnished,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  and  by  international  agencies  or 
United  States  or  South  Vietnamese  voluntary 
agencies. 

•Sec.  804.  Center  for  Plastic  and  Rbcon- 
STRtJcnvE  Surgery  in  Saigon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  802  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  not  less  than  $712,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  In  Saigon. 

"Sec.  805.  Construction  With  Other 
Laws. — All  references  to  part  I  of  this  Act. 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  this 
part  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided. 
The  authorities  available  to  administer  part 
I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  admin- 
ister programs  authorized  in  this  part.  The 
provisions  of  section  655(c)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  yeir  1974  under  part  I,  this 
part,  and  section  637  o'  this  Act." 

TERMINATION     OF    INDOCHINA    WAR 

"Sec  18.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  to  finance  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  by  the  United  States  \n  or 
over  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Camlxxlla. 

LIMITATION    ON    USE    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  19.  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  military  or  para- 
military operations  by  foreign  forces  In  Laoe. 
Cambodia,  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam, 
or  Thailand  unless   (1)    such  operations  are 
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conducted  by  the  forces  of  the  government 
receiving  such  funds  within  the  borders  of 
that  country,  or  (2)  specifically  authorized 
by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

WEST    AFRICAN     FAMINES 

•Sec.  20.  In  regard  to  the  famine  in  West 
Africa,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
international  relief  organizations  and  other 
experts  to  find  the  best  way  to  forestall 
future  famine  conditions  In  West  Africa,  and 
he  shall  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  solutions  to  this  problem  of  famine 
and  further  propose  how  any  of  these  solu- 
tions may  be  carried  out  by  multilateral  or- 
ganizations. 

POLITICAL    PRISONERS 

Sec.  21.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  deny  any  economic  or 
military  assistance  to  the  government  of  any 
foreign  country  which  practices  the  Intern- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  that  country's  citi- 
zens for  political  purposes. 

TERMINATION      OF      ASSISTANCE      IN      INDOCHINA 

Sec  22.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Agreements  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam,  and  protocols 
thereto,  signed  in  Paris.  Prance,  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1973.  will  be  effective  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  parties  to  such  agreements 
and  protocols  carry  out  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  those  agreements  and  proto- 
cols. It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  not  furnish  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance  to  any  such 
party,  or  make  any  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  party, 
unless  that  party  agrees  to  comply,  and  does 
comply,  with  those  agreements  and  proto- 
cols. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  which  is  administered  and  distrib- 
uted, under  International  auspices  or  by 
Dnlted  States  voluntary  agencies,  directly  to 
persons  and  not  through  any  government. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  23.  Subsection  634(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  CSC.  2394  (c) )  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  "so 
requested"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  com- 
munication that  Is  directed  by  the  President 
to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  or  to  any  com- 
munication that  is  directed  by  any  such  ofH- 
cer  or  employee  to  the  President." 

ENTRY    OF    SOVIET    JEWS    INTO    AtJSTRlA 

Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  the 
Austrian  Oovernment's  decision  to  close  the 
main,  if  not  the  only,  transit  facility  for  So- 
viet Jews  jeopardizes  the  fate  of  Soviet 
refugees. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  take  Immediate 
and  determined  steps  to — 

( 1 )  Impress  upon  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment the  grave  concern  of  the  American 
people; 

(2)  urge  the  Austrian  Oovernment  to  re- 
vive and  continue  to  permit  group  travel  by 
Soviet  Union  emigrants  through  Austria  on 
their  way  to  freedom  and  new  lives;  and 

(3)  urge  all  governments  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  permit  and  facilitate 
the  travel  of  refugees. 

ALBERT    SCHWEITZER    HOSPITAL 

Sec.  25.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974 
tl.000.000  to  make  grants,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  In  Oabon. 


WORLD    FOOD    SHORTAGES 

Sec.  26.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  provide 
full  participation  in  efforts  to  alleviate  cur- 
rent and  future  food  shortages  which  threa- 
ten the  world. 

(b)  The  President  shall  take  Immediate 
steps  to  Initiate  a  high  level  commission  to 
study  and  report  on  the  world  food  situation 
through  1985  m  consultation  with  relevant 
tntematlonal  agencies  where  possible  and 
appropriate.  The  report  should  Include  esti- 
mates of  world  production  and  utilization, 
barriers  to  Increase  world  productivity,  the 
adequacy  of  transportation  and  distribution 
facilities,  the  known  or  anticipated  world 
availability  of  agricultural  Inputs  such  as 
fertilizer,  the  Impact  of  energy  shortages  on 
agricultural  production,  future  sources  of 
protein  Including  sources  from  the  seas,  pro- 
jections of  htimanltarlan  food  assistance  re- 
quirements, and  the  role  of  national  trade 
policies  In  facilitating  and  encouraging  the 
productive  capacities  of  world  agriculture. 

(c)  To  provide  a  minimum  level  of  security 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world  from  suffering 
hunger  and  malnutrition  the  President  shall 
cooperate  with  the  appropriate  international 
agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish an  International  system  of  strategic  food 
reserves.  Such  a  system  of  world  food  reserves 
should  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  nations. 

(d)  To  bring  appropriate  attention  to  the 
current  and  potential  threat  to  world  secu- 
rity and  social  welfare  the  President  shall  In- 
struct the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  issue  a  formal  request  before 
the  member  nations  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  explore  means 
for  assuring  equitable  access  by  all  nations 
of  the  world  to  national  markets  and  basic 
resources  such  as  mineral  and  agricultural 
supplies. 

(ei  The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  December  31, 1973, 
concerning  the  progress  made  In  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  and  should 
forward  to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1974,  any 
recommendations  he  deems  advisable  for 
legislation  required  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  an  International  food  reserve. 

( f )  To  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  flexibility  with  which  to  respond  to  such 
emergencies  Public  Law  480  Is  amended  as 
follows:  The  last  sentence  of  section  401  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  some  part  of  the  exportable  supply 
should  be  used  to  carry  out  the  national  In- 
terest and  humanitarian  objectives  of  this 
Act.". 

(g)  In  making  any  assessment  which  would 
affect  or  relate  to  the  level  of  domestic  pro- 
duction the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
include  in  his  estimated  overall  utilization 
the  expected  demands  for  humanitarian  food 
assistance  through  such  programs  as  Public 
Lav,-  480. 

ASIAN     development     BANK 

Sec.  27.  Section  17  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (Public  Law  92-245.  March 
10.  1972)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
'$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $40.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$  100 .000.000 '. 

GOVERNMENT    OF    INDIA    LOAN    SETTLEMENT 

Sec  28.  The  United  States  Oovernment 
may  not  agree  to  any  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  India  with  respect  to  sums 
oVed  by  that  Government  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment  on  sales  and  loans  made 
pursuant  to  law.  unless — 

(1)   that  settlement  provides  for  the  Oov- 


ernment of  India  paying  all  of  such  sums 
owed;  or 

(2)  Congress,  by  law.  specifically  authorizes 
settlement  In  an  amount  which  is  less  than 
all  of  such  sums  owed. 

PRISONERS     OF     WAR     AND     INDIVIODALS     MISSING 
IN    ACTION 

SEC.  29.   (a)   The  Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  the  families  of  those  one  thousand 
three  hundred  Individuals  missing  in  action 
during  the  Indochina  conflict  have  suffered 
extraordinary  torment  In  ascertaining  the 
full  and  complete  Information  about  their 
loved  ones  who  are  formally  classified  as 
missing  In  action; 

(2)  United  States  Involvement  In  the  Indo- 
china conflict  has  come  to  a  negotiated  end 
with  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  Agreement 
in  Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  and  section 
307  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1973,  requires  that  "None  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  under  this  Act 
may  be  expended  to  support  directly  or  In- 
directly combat  activities  in  or  over  Cam- 
bodia, Laos.  North  Vietnam,  and  South  Viet- 
nam or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  by  United 
States  force,  and  after  August  15.  1973.  no 
other  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  for  such 
purpose."; 

(3)  the  question  of  the  return  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  accounting  for  individuals  miss- 
ing in  action  and  dead  in  Laos  is  covered  by 
article  18  of  the  Protocol  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (Pathet 
Lao)  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Government  In 
Vientiane  on  September  14.  1973  (which  Im- 
plements article  5  of  the  Agreement  signed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  that  government  In 

Vientiane  on  February  21.  1973.  requiring 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  "regardless  of 
nationality"  captured  and  held  in  Laos),  and 
paragraph  C  of  such  article  18  provides  that, 
within  "16  to  30  days"  from  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Protocol,  each  side  Is  to  report 
the  number  of  those  prisoners  and  Indi- 
viduals still  held,  with  an  Indication  of  their 
nationality  and  status,  together  with  a  list 
of  names  and  any  who  dies  in  captivity;  and 

(4)  few  of  the  United  States  men  lost  in 
Laos  during  the  military  engagements  In 
Indochina  have  been  returned,  and  with 
knowledge  about  many  of  these  men  has  yet 
been  fully  disclosed,  and  the  North  Vietnam 
ceasefire  provisions  calling  for  Inspection  of 
crash  and  grave  sites  and  for  other  forme  of 
coop)eratlon  have  not  been  fully  complied 
with. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

( 1)  the  provisions  fcr  the  release  of  prison- 
ers and  an  accounting  of  individuals  missing 
and  dead,  as  provided  for  In  article  18  of  the 
Protocol  signed  on  September  14.  1973.  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Royal  Laotian  Oovern- 
ment. be  adhered  to  in  spirit  and  m  deed; 
and 

(2)  the  faithful  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Laotian  Agreement  and  Protocol  on 
the  question  of  Individuals  missing  In  action 
will  encourage  all  parties  in  Indochina  to 
cooperate  in  providing  complete  information 
on  all  nationals  of  any  nation  who  may  be 
captured  or  missing  at  any  place  in  Indo- 
china. 

INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Sec  30  Chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  use.  2291).  relating  to  In- 
ternational narcotics  control,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  In  section  481  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately after  "iNTEKNA'noNAL  Narcotics 
Control. — "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  section  481  "(b)"  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  which 
reads,  "In  order  to  promote"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  section  481  the  fourth 
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sentence  to  the  end  which  begins  with  "The 
President  shall  suspend"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof : 

"(c)  The  President  (or  his  delegate)  shall 
cause  to  be  suspended  all  foreign  assistance, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  including  but  not 
limited  to  gifts,  loans,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
antees to  each  country,  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  when  such  aid 
Is  rejected  by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  section  482  of  thU  Act."; 

(4)   by  striking  "Sic.  482",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  483";  and 
(6)   by  Inserting  the  following; 

"Sec.  482.  (a)  The  President  shall  make  an 
affirmative  finding  that  a  country  is  taking 
adequate  steps,  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  to  control  the  production, 
distribution,  transportation,  and  manufac- 
ture of  opium  and  Its  derivatives  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  each  year  thereafter,  which  finding  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  the  first  day 
of  June  of  each  year. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  sub- 
mission of  such  affirmative  findings,  the  Con- 
gress may  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
jecting such  findings  as  to  any  or  all  coun- 
tries, whereupon  the  President  shall  Im- 
mediately suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to 
such  country  in  accordance  with  section  481 
of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  coordi- 
nation and  consultation  with  all  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  involved  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  production,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives,  shall  set  forth  those  measures 
which  constitute  a  good  faith  effort  to  con- 
trol Illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives.  Such 
measures  may  reflect  the  Individuality  of  a 
country,  but  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  the  enactment  of  criminal  laws  con- 
trolling the  production,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  a  viable  agency 
to  enforce  criminal  laws  controlling  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  transportation,  and 
manufacture  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives; 

"(3)  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws  controlling  the  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and  manufacture  of  opium 
and  Its  derivatives: 

"(4)  the  full  cooperation  of  such  country 
with  all  United  States  departments  or  agen- 
cies Involved  In  the  interdiction  of  the  supply 
of  Illicit  opium,  and  Its  derivatives.  Into  the 
United  States; 

"(SFthe  establishment  of  border  proce- 
dures for  the  Interdiction  of  opium  and  Its 
derivatives,  out  of  or  Into  such  country; 

"(6)  the  destruction  of  all  Illicit  opium 
and  Its  derivatives  after  its  evidentiary  use 
has  expired;  and 

•'(7)  the  establishment  of  detailed  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  all  legal  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  or  manufacture 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives.". 

RIGHTS  IN   CHILE 

Sec.  31.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
( 1 )  the  President  should  deny  Chile  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance,  other  than  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  until  be  flnd^  that  the 
Oovernment  of  Chile  Is  protectmg  the  human 
rights  of  all  individuals.  Chilean  and  foreign. 
as  provided  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Convention  and  Protocol 
Relating  the  Status  of  Refugees,  and  other 
relevant  international  legal  Instruments 
guaranteeing  the  granting  of  asylum,  safe 
conduct,  and  the  humane  treatment  or  re- 
lease of  prisoners:  (2)  the  President  should 
support  international  humanitarian  Initia- 
tives by  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  Insure  the 


protection  and  safe  conduct  and  resettlement 
of  political  refugees,  the  humane  treatment 
of  political  prisoners,  and  the  full  Inspection 
of  detention  facilities  under  International 
auspices:  (3)  the  President  should  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  asylum  and  resettlement 
opportunities  under  appropriate  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  political  refugees;  (4) 
the  President  should  support  and  facilitate 
efforts  by  voluntary  agencies  to  meet  emer- 
gency relief  needs;  and  (5)  the  President 
should  request  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  undertake  an 
Immediate  inquiry  Into  recent  events  oc- 
curring In  Chile. 

BUREAU  OF  HUMANITARIAN  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Sec  32.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  Bureau  of  Humanitarian 
and  Social  Services  to  be  headed  by  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  who  Is  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Bureau  of  Hu- 
manitarian and  Social  Services  should  pro- 
vide continuing  guidance  and  coordination  to 
policies,  activities,  and  programs  within  the 
executive  branch  relating  to  humanitarian 
assistance  for  refugees  and  victims  of  natural 
disasters,  migration  ad  visa  affairs,  mterna- 
tlonal  human  rights,  liaison  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  appropriate  international 
agencies  or  nongovernmental  organizations, 
and  such  other  humanitarian  and  social  af- 
fairs as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe. 

HfMANITARIAN    ASSISTANCE    IN    SOUTH    ASIA 

Sec.  33.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish humanitarian  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  a.s  he  may  determine,  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees { UNHCR )  in  support  of  the  repatriation 
and  exchange  of  minority  populations  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  Bangladesh.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  t)e  used  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  out  of  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  On 
page  1,  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  Senate  bill  S.  2335,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mu- 
tual Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of 
1973'. 

Sec  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

CHANGE   OF  TITLE  OF  ACT   AND   NAME  OF  AGENCY 

Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  "this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961'  "  Eind  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act' ".  The  amend- 
ment made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Strike  out  "Agency  for  International 
Development"  each  place  It  appears  In  such 
Act  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such 
place  "Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency". 

policy;    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapter  1 — Polict"  Insert  ";  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Authorizations". 

(b)  In  section  102,  relating  to  statement  of 
policy,  insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Statement  op  Policy. — ",  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following: 


"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creatmg  a  base  for  the  peaceful  advance 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the 
United  States  foreign  assistance  program  In 
the  past  have  changed.  While  the  United 
States  must  contmue  to  seek  increased  co- 
operation and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  other  nations,  our  relations  with  the 
less  developed  countries  must  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  new  realities.  In  restructuring  our 
relationships  with  those  countries,  the  Pres- 
ident should  place  appropriate  emphasis  on 
the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate Increasingly  on  sharmg  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
Industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
proMems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  In 
association  with  contributions  from  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  working  together  In  a 
multilateral   framework. 

"(2)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  critical 
problems  In  those  functional  sectors  which 
affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  [>eople 
in  the  developing  countries:  food  production, 
rural  development,  and  nutrition;  population 
planning  and  health;  education,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

"(3)  United  States  cooperation  In  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  p>osslble  through  the  private  sector, 
particularly  those  institutions  which  al- 
ready have  ties  In  the  developing  areas,  such 
as  educational  Institutions,  cooperatives, 
credit  unions,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

"(4)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  admin- 
istered in  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(5)  United  States  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority  to 
undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  poorest  majority  o*  people  and  their 
capacity  to  participate  In  the  development 
of  their  countries. 

"(6)  United  States  development  assistance 
should  continue  to  be  available  through  bi- 
lateral channels  until  it  is  clear  that  multi- 
lateral channels  exist  which  can  do  the  Job 
with  no  loss  of  development  momentum. 

"(7)  The  economic  and  social  development 
programs  to  which  the  United  States  lends 
support  should  reflect,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  role  of  United  States 
private  investment  In  such  economic  and  so- 
cial development  programs,  and  arrangements 
should  be  continually  sought  to  provide  sta- 
bility and  protection  for  such  private  In- 
vestment. 

"(8)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Agency  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  United  States 
development-related   activities.". 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec  103.  Food  and  Nutrition. — In  order 
to  prevent  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnutri- 
tion, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  the  F>eo- 
ple  living  in  rural  areas  and  enhance  their 
capacity  for  self-help,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  agri- 
culture, rural  development,  and  nutrition. 
There  are  aiithorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  $300,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal   years   1974   and   1975,  which   amounts 
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are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"Sec.  104.  PoPiiLATioN  Planning  and 
Hkalth. — In  order  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities and  motivation  tor  family  planning, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be 
may  determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  •I50.CX)0,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"Sec.  105.  Edtjcation  and  Hitican  Rcsoxtkce 
Dbvelopment. — In  order  to  reduce  Illiteracy, 
to  extend  basic  education,  and  to  Increase 
manpower  training  in  skills  related  to  de- 
velopment, the  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration,  and  human  resource 
development.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
at  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  990.000.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  106.  Selected  Development  Prob- 
lems.— The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  In  fields 
such  as  transportation  and  power,  industry, 
urban  development,  and  export  develop- 
ment. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  960.000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976.  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"Sic.  107.  SiLXCTKD  CotJNTHES  AND  OR- 
GANIZATIONS.— The  President  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions 8ks  he  may  determme.  in  support  of 
the  general  economy  of  recipient  countries 
or  for  development  programs  conducted  by 
private  or  International  organizations. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  960.000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"Sec.  108.  Application  of  Existing  Pro- 
visions.— Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I,  n,  VI,  or  X  of  chapter  2  of 
this  part,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  make  inapplicable  the  re- 
strictions, criteria,  authorities,  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act  In  accord- 
ance with  which  assistance  furnished  under 
this  chapter  would  otherwise  have  been 
provided. 

"Sec.  109.  Transtsr  or  Funds — Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  It  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  tlTe 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  oe 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  amotmt  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision.". 


devxlopmint   loan   fund 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  chapter  3  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  fiscal  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "predecessor  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation". 

(b)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  for  loans  under  title 
VI,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  233  '  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  this  part  and  part  VI  of  this 
Act". 

technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants 

Sec.  5.  Title  n  of  chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  Is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211(a),  relating  to  general 
authority,  in  the  last  sentence  immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance"  Insert  the  word 
"directly". 

(b)  In  section  214,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  strike  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowmg: 

■(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  920,- 
000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  930.000,- 
000,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  97,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  97,000,000,  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  more  than  four  institutions  In  the 
same  country,  and  not  more  than  one  such 
institution  shall  be  a  university  and  not 
more  than  one  such  institution  shall  be  a 
hospital.". 

housing  guaranties 

Sec.  6.  Title  III  of  chapter  3  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  housing  guaranties,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  In  section  321,  relating  to  worldwide 
housmg  guarantees,  strike  out  "9205,000.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "9306.000,000". 

(b)  In  section  223(1),  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "June  30,  1974"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

overseas  private  investment  corporation 
Sec.  7.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance   Act  of   1961,  relating  to 
the    Overseas    Private    Investment    Corpora- 
tion,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  236(a)(4),  relating  to  Is- 
suing authority  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  strike  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1976". 

(b)  In  section  240(h),  relating  to  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment projects,  strike  out  "June  30,  1973" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

alliance  for  progress 

Sec.  8.  Section  3S3(b)  of  title  VI  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relatmg  to  authorization  of  apprc^ria- 
tions.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 


year  1974,  9968,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  9968,000,  for  grants  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
Inc.  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 

title.". 

PROGRAMS     RELATING     TO     POPULATION     GROWTH 

Sec.  9.  Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relatmg  to  authorization,  is  amended  by 
Btrlkmg  out  "1972  and  1973"  and  insertmg 
m  lieu  thereof  "1974  and  1975". 

INTEBNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relatmg  to  mter- 
national  organizations  and  programs,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  relatmg  to 
general  authority,  add  the  following  new 
subsection ; 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  organizations,  Includmg  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
President  shall,  acting  through  the  United 
States  representative  to  such  organ izatlons> 
propose  and  actively  seek  the  establishment 
by  the  governing  authorities  of  such  organi- 
zations a  single  professionally  qualified  group 
of  appropriate  size  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  Independent  and  continuous  pro- 
gram of  selective  exammatlon,  review,  and 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  activities  of 
such  organizations.  Such  proposal  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  group  shall  be  established 
In  accordance  with  such  terms  of  reference 
as  such  governmg  authority  may  prescribe 
and  that  the  reports  of  such  group  on  each 
exammatlon,  review,  and  evaluation  shall  be 
submitted  directly  to  such  governmg  author- 
ity for  transmittal  to  the  representative  of 
each  individual  member  nation.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  further  mclude  a  statement  of 
audltmg  and  reportmg  standards,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
governing  authority  of  the  mtematlonal  or- 
ganization concerned  to  assist  in  formulatmg 
terms  of  reference  for  such  review  and  eval- 
uation group. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  President 
shall,  acting  through  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  such  organizations,  propose 
and  actively  seek  the  establishment  by  the 
governmg  authorities  of  such  organizations 
professionally  qualified  groups  of  appropriate 
size  for  the  purpose  of  providmg  mdep>endent 
and  continuous  program  of  selective  exam- 
ination, review,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  activities  of  such  organizations. 
Such  proposal  shall  provide  that  such  groups 
shall  be  established  m  accordance  with  such 
terms  of  reference  as  such  governing  au- 
thorities may  prescribe  and  that  the  reports 
of  such  groups  on  each  examination,  review, 
and  evaluation  shall  be  submitted  directly 
to  such  governmg  authority  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  representative  of  each  Individual 
member  nation.  Such  proposal  shall  further 
mclude  a  statement  of  auditing  and  report- 
ing standards,  as  prepared  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  governing  authority  of 
the  mtematlonal  organization  concerned  to 
assist  mtformulatmg  terms  of  reference  for 
such   review   and  evaluation   groups. 

"(3)  Reports  received  by  the  United  States 
representatives  to  these  international  orga- 
nizations under  this  subsection  and  related 
mformatlon  on  actions  taken  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  made  therem  shall  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  peri- 
odically review  such  reports  and  related  m- 
formation  and  shall  report  simultaneovisly  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President  any  sug- 
gestions the  Comptroller  General  may  deem 
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appropriate  concerning  auditing  and  report- 
ing standards  followed  by  such  groups,  the 
recommendations  made  and  actions  taken  as 
a  resvilt  of  such  recommendations.". 

(b)  In  section  302(a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  9138,000.000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  9138,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  9127,800,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary". 

(c)  In  section  302(b)(2),  strike  out  "for 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  915,000,000,  and  for 
use  m  the  fiscal  year  1973,  916,000,000"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "for  use  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  915,000.000,  and  for  use  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  916,000,000.". 

(d)  Section  302(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  918,000,000  shall  be 
available  in  each  such  fiscal  year  only  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's P*und  ". 

(c)  In  section  302(e) ,  strike  out  "91,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  91,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
"92.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  92,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975". 

CONTINGENCY    FUND 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  461  of 
chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  the  contmgency  fund, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
not  to  exceed  930,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  not  to  exceed  930,000,000"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
not  to  exceed  930,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  not  to  exceed  930.000,000". 

(b)  Strike  out  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  add  the  following: 
"In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  subsection,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional time  to  provide  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  related  assistance  m  the  case  of  ex- 
traordmary  disaster  situations.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS   CONTROL 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  481  of  chapter  8  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  international  narcotics  control, 
is  amended  by  insertmg  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Intertational  Narcotics  Control. — " 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  on  which  each  calendar  quarter  of 
each  year  ends,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  program- 
mg  and  obligation,  per  calendar  quarter,  of 
funds  under  this  chapter  prior  to  such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  second  calendar  quarter 
of  each  year  ends  and  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  fourth 
calendar  quarter  of  each  year  ends,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
a  complete  and  detailed  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  and  operations  carried  out 
under  this  chapter  prior  to  such  date.  Such 
semiannual  report  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited 


"(A)  the  status  of  each  agreement  con- 
cluded prior  to  such  date  with  other  coun- 
tries to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter; and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures made,  and  the  types  and  quantity 
of  equipment  provided,  per  calendar  quarter, 
prior  to  such  date — 


"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  with  resjject  to  each  country  and 
each  international  organization  recelvmg  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter,  mcludmg  the 
cost, of  United  States  personnel  engaged  In 
carrying  out  such  purposes  in  each  such 
country  and  with  each  such  mtematlonal  or- 
ganization: 

"(U)  to  carry  out  each  program  conducted 
under  this  chapter  in  each  country  and  by 
each  International  organization.,  including 
the  cost  of  United  States  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  each  such  program;  and 

"(ill)  for  admmistratlve  support  services 
withm  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  including  the  cost 
of  United  States  personnel  engaged  m  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  in  the  Umted  States.". 

(b)  Section  482  of  chapter  8  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  authorization,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"942,600,000"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "960,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorl2sed  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

cooperative  economic  expansion 

Sec.  13.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  chapter : 

"Chapter  10 — Cooperative  Economic 
Expansion 

"Sec.  495.  Cooperative  Economic  Expan- 
sion.—The  President  is  authorized  to  use  up 
to  92.000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  assist  friendly  coun- 
tries, especially  those  In  which  United  States 
development  programs  have  been  concluded 
or  those  not  receiving  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 211,  In  the  procurement  of  technical  as- 
sistance from  United  States  public  or  private 
agencies  or  Individuals.  Assistance  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
encouraging  development  of  natural  re- 
sources of  Interest  to  the  United  States,  (2) 
enco\iragement  of  a  climate  favorable  to 
mutually  profitable  trade  and  devriopment, 
and  (3)  stimulation  of  marketa  for  United 
States  exports.  Any  funds  used  for  purpKJses 
of  this  section  may  be  provided  on  a  loan  or 
grant  basis  and  may  be  used  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act." 
military  assistance 

Sec.  14.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military 
assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  604(a).  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "9600,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"9560,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(b)  In  section  606(a),  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  the  words  "the  fiscal 
year  1972"  wherever  they  appear  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(c)  Section  513  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Thailand. — "  in  the 
section  heading  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Thailand,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. — (a)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  After  June  30,  1974,  no  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  Laos  or  Vietnam  directly  or  through 
any  other  foreign  country  unless  that  assist- 
ance is  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.". 

(d)  Section  514  Is  repealed. 
security  strppoRTiNo  assistance 

Sec.  15.  Section  532  of  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  9618,- 
000,000,  of  which  not  less  than  960.000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fl«cal  year 

1974  not  to  exceed  9126,000,000  of  which  not 
less  than  950,000,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  Israel". 

international  militart  education  and 
training 

Sec,  16.  (a)  Part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist^ 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter : 
"CHAPTER  6 — International  Militart  Ea>ucA- 
tion  and  Trainino 

"Sec.  641.  Statement  of  Purpose. — The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  an  m- 
ternational  military  education  and  traming 
program  which  will — 

"(1)  Improve  the  ability  of  friendly  for- 
eign countries,  through  effective  military 
education  smd  training  programs  relating 
particularly  to  United  States  military  meth- 
ods, procedures,  and  techniques,  to  utilize 
their  own  resources  and  equipment  and  sys- 
tems of  umted  States  origin  with  maximum 
effectiveness  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
defensive  strength  and  mternal  security, 
thereby  contributing  to  enhanced  profes- 
sional military  capability  and  to  greater 
self-reliance  by  the  armed  forces  of  such 
countries; 

"(2)  encourage  effective  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  and  enhance  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
friendly  foreign  countries  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  foster  the  environment  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  essential  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  progress;   and 

"(3)  promote  Increased  understanding  by 
friendly  foreign  countries  of  the  poUcles  and 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of 
the  goals  of  world  peace  and  security. 

"Sec.  642.  General  Authority. — The  Presi- 
dent iB  authorized  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  to  provide  military 
education  and  training  by  grant,  contract 
or  otherwise,  mcludmg — 

"  ( 1 )  attendance  by  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries at  military  educational  and  training 
facilities  m  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  service  Academies)   and  abroad; 

"(2)  attendance  by  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries m  special  courses  of  instruction  at 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  or  re- 
search in  the  United  States  and  abroad: 

"(3)  observation  and  orientation  visits  by 
foreign  military  and  related  civilian  person- 
nel to  military  facilities  and  related  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  and 

"(4)  activities  that  wlU  otherwise  assist 
and  encourage  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  military  education  and  tnOning 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  related 
civilian  personnel  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries so  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  as- 
signment of  noncombatant  military  training 
instructors,  and  the  furnishing  of  training 
aids,  technical,  educational  and  informa- 
tional publications  and  media  of  all  kmds. 

"Sec.  643.  Authorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
930.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  544.  Annual  Reports. — The  President 
shall  submit  no  later  than  December  31  each 
year  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  activities 
carried  on  and  obligations  incurred  during 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  m 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  funds  obligated 
with  respect  to  each  country  concerning 
which  activities  have  been  carried  on  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)    Section   503(d),    relatmg    to   general 
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authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
comma  and  the  words  "including  those  re- 
lating to  training  or  advice". 

(2)  Section  504(a).  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
training  in  the  United  States)". 

(3)  Section  510.  relating  to  restrictions  on 
training  foreign  military  students.  Is 
repealed. 

(4)  Section  622.  relating  to  coordination 
with  foreign  policy.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "(mcludlng  civic  action)"  in- 
sert the  words  "and  military  education  and 
training". 

(Bi  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  suf)ervlslon  and  general 
direction  of  economic  assistance,  military  as- 
sistance and  military  education  and  train- 
ing programs,  including  but  not  limited  to 
determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  mili- 
tary assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  a 
military  education  and  training  program  for 
a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  programs  are  effectively  Inte- 
grated both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best 
served  thereby.". 

(5)  Section  623.  relating  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(4).  immediately 
after  the  word  "military".  Insert  the  words 
"and  related  civilian". 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)(6).  Immediately 
after  the  word  "assistance".  Insert  a  comma 
and  the  words  "education  and  training". 

(6)  Section  632.  relating  to  allocation  and 
reimbursement  among  agencies.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
immediately  after  the  word  "articles", 
wherever  it  appears,  a  comma  and  the  words 
■military  education  and  training". 

(7)  Section  636,  relatmg  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (g)(1).  Immediately  af- 
ter the  word  "articles",  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  "military  education  and  training.". 

(B)  In  subsection  (g)(2).  strike  out  the 
word  "personnel"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "and  related  civilian  personnel". 

(8)  Section  644.  relating  to  definitions.  Is 
amenl^  as  follows : 

(A)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  'Defense  service"  includes  any  service, 
test.  Inspection,  repair,  publication,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  defense  informa- 
tion used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
military  assistance,  but  shall  not  include 
military  educational  and  training  activities 
under  chapter  5  of  part  II.'. 

(B)  There  is  added  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(n)  'Military  education  and  training'  in- 
cludes formal  or  Informal  Instruction  of  for- 
eign students  in  the  United  States  or  over- 
seas by  offlcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  contract  technlcans.  contractors  (in- 
cluding instruction  at  civilian  Institutions), 
or  by  correspondence  courses,  technical,  edu- 
cational, or  Information  publications  and 
media  of  all  kinds,  training  aids,  orienta- 
tion, and  military  advice  to  foreign  military 
units  and  forces.". 

(c)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act.  all  determina- 
tions, authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  Is- 
sued, undertaken  or  entered  into  under  au- 
thority ot  any  provision  of  law  amended  or 
repealed  by  this  section  shall  continue  In  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropri- 
ate authority. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law  for  foreign  military 
educational  and  training  activities  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 


ture for  their  original  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  originally 
applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  currently  applicable  to 
those  purposes. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  620(e)  of  chapter  1  of 
part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
relating  to  expropriation,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"  ( 2 )  "  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  and 
by  striking  out  "subsection :  Provided,  That 
this  subparagraph"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  (as  in  effect  before  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  620(n)  of  such  chapter,  re- 
lating to  equipment  materials  or  commodi- 
ties furnished  to  North  Vietnam,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "unless  the  President 
finds  and  reports,  within  thirty  days  of  such 
finding,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  that  such  assist- 
ance Is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  President's  report  shall  contain 
assurances  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  cooperating  fully  in  providing  for 
a  full  accounting  of  any  remaining  prisoners 
of  war  and  all  missing  in  action.". 

(c)  Section  620  of  such  chapter  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the- end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(x)  No  assistance  shall  be  fumlsljed  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  country 
which  has — 

"  ( 1 )   nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 

ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially 
owned  by  the  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  (-Itlzens:  or 

"(3)  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  actions,  or  restrictive  mainte- 
nance or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken 
other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  na- 
tionalizing, expropriating,  or  otherwise  seiz- 
ing ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  President  determines  that  (A) 
an  arrangement  for  prompt,  adequate.  sCnd 
effective  compensation  has  been  made.  (B) 
the  parties  have  submitted  the  dispute  to 
arbitration  under  the  rules  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dis- 
putes, or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations  are  in 
progress  aimed  at  providing  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  under  the 
applicable   principles  of   International   law." 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    PEBSONNEL 

Sec.  18.  Section  625  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
relating  to  employment  of  personnel,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
following  categories  of  personnel  who  serve 
in  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment shall  become  participants  In  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Sys- 
tem: 

"(A)  Persons  serving  under  unlimited  ap- 
pointments In  emplojrment  subject  to  sec- 
tion 625 (d)  (2)  of  this  Act  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers  and  as  Foreign  Service 
staff  officers  and  employees;  and 

"(B)  A  person  serving  In  a  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether    with    or    without   the   advice   and 


consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  that  ( i ) 
such  person  shall  have  served  previously 
under  an  unlimited  appointment  pursuant 
to  said  section  625(d)  (3)  or  a  comparable 
provision  of  predecessor  legislation  to  this 
Act,  and  (2)  following  service  specified  in 
proviso  (1)  such  person  shall  have  served 
continuously  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  or  its  predecessor 
agencies  only  In  positions  established  under 
the  authority  of  sections  624(a)  and  631  (b) 
or  cckinparable  provisions  of  predecessor  leg- 
islation to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  Thereafter,  compulsory  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
participating  officer  or  employee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  811  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provslons  of  section  636  and  title 
VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  participation  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  by  any  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(4)  If  an  ofBcer  who  became  a  participant 
In  th3  Foreign  Service  ReUrement  and  Dis- 
ability System  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  Is  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a  position 
In  any  Government  agency,  any  United  States 
delegation  or  mission  to  any  International 
organization,  in  any  International  commis- 
sion, or  in  any  International  body,  such  of- 
ficer shall  not,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance 
of  such  an  appointment,  lose  his  status  as 

a  participant  In  the  system. 

"(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who  be- 
comes a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  undei 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
mandatorily  retired  (a)  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy  or 
(b)  earlier  If,  during  the  third  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  he  at- 
tains age  sixty-four  or  If  he  Is  over  age 
sixty-four:  during  the  fourth  year  at  age 
sixty-three;  during  the  fifth  year  at  age 
sixty-two;  during  the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty- 
one;  and  thereafter  at  the  end  of  the  month 
In  which  he  reaches  age  sixty:  Provided. 
That  no  participant  shall  be  mandatorily  re- 
tired under  this  paragraph  while  serving  In 
a  position  to  which  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Any  participant  who  completes 
a  period  of  authorized  service  after  reaching 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  specified  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  month  In  which  such  service  Is  com- 
pleted. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  it  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed  five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  except  that  any  office  or 
employee  who.  before  such  effective  date, 
meets  the  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  elect  to  become  a  partlclnant 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
Such  officer  or  employee  shall  become  a 
participant  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  following  the  date  of  his  application 
for  earlier  participation.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  becomes  a  participant  In  the 
system  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  who  Is  age  fifty- 
seven  or  over  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
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subsection,  may  retire  voluntarily  at  any 
time  before  mandatory  retirement  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  and  receive 
retirement  benefits  under  section  821  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 
"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sepa- 
rated for  cause  while  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  In  accordance  with 
subsection  637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  625(e)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  participants  in  lieu  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended". 

REPOarS    AND    INFORMATION 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  634  of  chapter  2  of 
part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  reports  and  Information,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections ; 

"(f)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  a  comprehensive  report  showing,  as 
of  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
status  of  each  loan,  and  each  contract  of 
guarantee  or  insurance,  theretofore  made 
under  this  Act,  with  respect  to  which  there 
remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation 
or  potential  lUbUlty;  the  status  of  each  sale 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  on 
credit  terms,  and  each^jgntract  of  guarantee 
In  connection  with  any  such  sale,  theretofore 
made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
with  respect  to  which  there  remains  out- 
standing any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential 
liability;  the  status  of  each  sale  of  agricul- 
ture commodities  on  credt  terms  theretofore 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  with  respect 
to  which  there  remains  outstanding  any 
unpaid  obligation;  and  the  status  of  each 
transaction  in  which  a  loan,  contract  of 
guarantee  or  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credit 
(or  participation  therein)  was  theretofore 
made  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  with  respect  to  which  there  remains 
outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation  or  poten- 
tial liability;  Provided,  however.  That  this 
report  shall  report  Individually  only  those 
loans,  contracts,  sales,  extensions  of  credit, 
or  other  transactions  listed  above  In  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  comprehensive  report,  based  upon  the 
latest  data  available,  showing — 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  dimen- 
sions of  debt-servicing  problems  among  such 
countries,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  debt-servicing  problems  of  each  such 
country; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  all  forms  of  debt  relief 
granted  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
such  countries,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  specific  debt  relief  granted 
with  respect  to  each  such  country  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  granted; 

"(3)  a  summary  of  the  worldwide  effect 
of  the  debt  reUef  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  the  availability  of  funds,  authority, 
or  other  resources  of  the  United  States  to 
make  any  such  loan.  sale,  contract  of  guar- 
antee or  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credit,  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
effect  of  such  debt  relief  with  respect  to  each 
such  country;  and 

"(4)  a  summary  of  the  net  aid  fiow  from 
the  United  States  to  such  countries,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  debt  relief  granted 
by  the  United  States,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  such  net  aid  fiow  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  country.". 

(b)  ( 1 )   The  President  of  the  United  States 


shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a 
determination  and  report  to  Congress  with 
resf>ect  to  the  use  by  Portugal  in  support  of 
its  military  activities  in  its  African  colonies 
of— 

(A)  assistance  furnished  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973, 

(B)  defense  articles  or  services  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guarantee  or  any  other  means),  or 

(C)  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
after  such  date  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

"(2)  Any  assistance  or  sales  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  suspended 
upon  the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  report 
by  the  President  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  any  such  assistance  or  Item  so 
furnished  after  such  date  has  been  used  In 
support  of  Portugal's  military  activities  In 
its  African  colonies.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  President 
submits  a  report  to  Congress  containing  his 
determination  that  appropriate  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Portugal. 

AOMINISTKATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec  20.  Section  637(a)  of  chapter  2  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  re- 
lating to  authorizations  for  administrative 
expenses.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
(Lscal  year  1972  aSO.OOO.OOO.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $50.000,000. '"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $53,100,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  $53,100,000"'. 

FAMINE   AND   DISASTER   RELIEF    AND   AFRICAN 
SAHEL   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

Sec  21.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  639  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  639.  Famine  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act.  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  famine  or  disaster  relief  or 
rehabilitation  or  related  assistance  abroad 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

"Sec  639A.  Famine  and  Disaster  Reuef 
TO  the  African  Sahel. —  (a)  The  Congress 
affirms  the  response  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  providing  famine  and  dis- 
aster relief  and  related  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  the  drought  In  the  Sahellan 
nations  of  Africa. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $30,000.(X)0 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  use 
by  the  President,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  emer- 
gency and  recovery  needs.  including 
drought,  famine,  and  disaster  relief,  and  re- 
habilitation and  related  assistance,  for  the 
drought-stricken  Sahellan  nations  of  Africa. 
"Sec.  639B.  African  Sahel  Development 
Program. — The  Congress  supports  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government  In 
undertaking  consultations  and  planning  with 
the  countries  concerned,  with  other  nations 
providing  assistance,  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  with  other  concerned  International 
and  regional  organizations,  toward  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  a  comprehensive 
long-term  African  Sahel  development  pro- 
gram."". 

administrative  provisions 

Sec,  22.  Chapter  2  of  part  lU  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  adminis- 
trative provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordination 


of  United  States  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  United  States  interests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  low-Income  countries.  To  that  end. 
the  President  shall  establish  a  Development 
Coordination  Committee  which  shall  advise 
him  with  respect  to  coordination  of  United 
States  policies  and  programs  affecting  the 
development  of  the  developing  countries.  In- 
cluding programs  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral development  assistance.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  Include  the  Administrator,  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Agency,  Chair- 
man; and  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  other  executive  departments  and 
agencies,  as  the  President  shall  designate. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  hav- 
ing representatives  in  diplomatic  missions 
abroad. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  during  the  first  quarter  of  each 
calendar  year  on  United  States  actions  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  low-income 
countries  and  on  the  Impact  of  those  under- 
takings upon  the  national  Income,  employ- 
ment, wages  and  working  conditions  In  the 
United  States. 

■"Sec  640C.  Shipping  Differential. — For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  implementation 
of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (49  Stat.  1985;  46  U.S.C.  1241(b)), 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  or  for  purposes  of  part  VI 
may  be  used  to  make  grants  to  recipients 
under  this  part  to  pay  all  or  any  portion  of 

such  differential  as  is  determined  by  the 
Secretarj-     of     Commerce     to    exist    between 

United  States  and  foreign-flag  vessel  charter 
or  freight  rates.  Grants  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  with  United  States- 
owned  foreign  currencies  wherever  feasible."". 

miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  23  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec  659.  Annual  North  Atlantic  Treatt 
Militart  Organization  Report. —  (a)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  on  or  before 
January  15  of  each  year  a  report  of — 

"(1)  the  direct.  Indirect,  and  unallocated 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  participation  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Organization')  for  the  last  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  report  Is 
submitted: 

"(2)  the  estimated  direct.  Indirect,  and  un- 
allocated costs  to  the  United  States  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  Organization  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted; 

"(3)  the  amounts  requested  from  Con- 
gress (or  estimated  to  be  requested)  for  the 
direct.  Indirect,  and  unallocated  costs  to  the 
United  States  of  participation  in  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted; 

"(4)  the  estimated  impact  of  expenditures 
related  to  United  States  participation  1>^  the 
Organization  on  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  Including  a  detailed  description 
of  the  offsets  to  such  United  States  expendi- 
tures. 

For  each  such  direct.  Indirect,  and  unallo- 
cated cost,  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
such  cost  and  appropriating  funds  for  such 
cost  shall  be  listed  next  to  such  cost  In  'he 
report. 
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"(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'direct  costs'  Includes  funds 
the  United  States  contributes  directly  to 
any  budget  of  the  Organization  (Including 
the  Infrastructure  program) ; 

"(2)  the  term  'Indirect  costs"  Includes 
funds  the  United  States  spends  to  assign  and 
maintain  United  States  civilian  employees 
for  the  Organization,  funds  spent  for  Oov- 
ernment  research  and  development  attribut- 
able to  the  Organization,  contributions  to 
the  Organization  sponsored  organizations, 
and  military  assistance  furnished  under  part 
II  of  this  Act,  and  sales  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  to  member  nations  of  the 
Organization;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'unallocated  costs'  Includes 
(1)  funds  the  United  States  spends  to  main- 
tain United  States  Armed  Forces  committed 
exclusively  or  primarily  for  the  Organization 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  or  on  the  open 
seas,  or  to  remove  such  Armed  Forces  from 
such  commitment,  and  (11)  funds  the  United 
States  spends  on  facilities  constructed  and 
maintained  for  such  forces. 

"(c)  All  Information  contained  In  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  Information,  except  Information  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  designates  In  such  report  as  informa- 
tion required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

INDOCHINA    POSTWAR    RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec  24.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  V 
"Chapter  1.  Polict 

"Sec.  801.  Statement  or  Policy. — It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  part  to  ( 1 )  authorize  Im- 
mediate high-prlorlty  humanitarian  relief 
assistance  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  particularly  to  refugees, 
orphans,  widows,  disabled  persons,  and  other 
war  victims,  and  (2)  to  assist  the  people  of 
those  countries  to  return  to  a  normal  peace- 
time existence  in  conformity  with  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  the  cease-fire  agreement 
for  L.aoe,  and  amy  cease-fire  agreement  that 
may  be  reached  In  Cambodia.  In  this  effort 
United  States  bilateral  assistance  should 
focus  on  critical  problems  in  those  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Indochina:  food,  nutrition,  health, 
population  planning,  education,  and  human 
resource  development.  United  States  assist- 
ance should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
particularly  those  voluntary  organizations 
which  already  have  ties  in  that  region. 

"Chapter    2. — OEmaAL    Authoritt    and 
Authorization 

"Skc.  821.  Oenkral  AtrrHORiTT. — The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  assist- 
ance for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laoe.  Including 
especially  humanitarian  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, clvUlan  war  casualties,  and  other  per- 
sona disadvantaged  by  hostilities  or  condi- 
tions related  to  those  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laoe.  No  assistance 

Shall  be  furnished  under  this  section  to  South 
Vietnam  unless  the  President  receives  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  him  that  no  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  part,  and  no  local 
currencies  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance 
furnished  under  this  part,  will  be  used  for 
support  of  police,  or  prison  construction  and 
administration,  within  South  Vietnam. 

"Sec.  822.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed 
$632,000,000.  which  amount  Is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"Skc.  823.  Center  for  Puisttc  and  Recon- 


structive SuRGERT  IN  Saigon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  822  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  not  less  than  $712,000  shaU 
be  available  solely  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  In  Saigon. 

"Sec.  824.  Assistance  to  Sotttb  Vietnamese 
Children. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  (1)  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children, 
disadvantaged  by  hostilities  In  Vietnam  or 
conditions  related  to  those  hostilities,  and 
(2)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States  citi- 
zens of  South  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents 
or  sole  surviving  parents,  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  Irrevocably  relinquished  all  parental 
rights,  particularly  children  fathered  by 
United  States  citizens. 

'"(b)  The  President  Is.  therefore,  author- 
ized to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the 
purposes  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  822 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  $5,000,000.  or  Its  equiva- 
lent in  local  currency,  shall  be  available  un- 
til expended  solely  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  shall  be  furnished, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  under 
the  auspices  of  and  by  International  agencies 
or  private  voluntary  agencies. 
"Chapter  3. — Construction  With  Other 
Laws 

"Sec.  831.  Authority. — All  references  to 
part  I.  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
acted, shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also 
to  this  part  unless  otherwise  speclllcally  pro- 
vided. 'The  authorities  available  to  administer 
part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  ad- 
minister programs  authorized  in  this  part.". 

MEANING   OF   REFERENCES 

Sec.  25.  All  references  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  also  to  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act  and  to  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Agency,  re- 
spectively. All  references  in  the  Mutual  De- 
velopment and  Coojjeration  Act  to  "the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  admlnlster- 
mg  part  I"  shall  be  deemed  references  also 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act  and  to  the  Mutxial 
Development  and  Cooperation  Agency  shall, 
where  appropriate,  be  deemed  references  also 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
respectively. 

foreign   militaky   sales 

Sec  26.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  3  of  chapter  1,  relating  to 
eligibility: 

"(c)  No  sophisticated  weapons.  Including 
sophisticated  jet  aircraft  or  spare  parts  and 
associated  ground  equipment  for  such  air- 
craft, shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  any  foreign  country  on  or  after 
the  date  that  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  has  violated  any  agreement  it 
has  made  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section 
505 (a)  of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation Act  or  any  other  provlsl<yi  of  law 
requiring  similar  agreements.  The  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  on  or  after  the  date  that  the 
President  determines  that  such  violation  has 
been  corrected  and  such  agreement  complied 


with.  Such  country  shall  remain  ineligible 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection  until  such 
time  as  the  President  determines  that  such 
violation  has  ceased,  that  the  country  con- 
cerned has  given  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  President  that  such  violation  will  not 
reoccur,  and  that,  If  such  violation  Involved 
the  transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  President,  such  weap- 
ons have  been  returned  to  the  country  con- 
cerned.". 

(b)  In  section  23  of  chapter  2,  relating  to 
credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(c)  In  section  24(a)  of  chapter  2.  relating 
to  guaranties,  strike  out  "doing  business  in 
the  United  States". 

(d)  In  section  24(c)  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  guaranties : 

( 1 )  strike  out  "pursuant  to  section  31"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to  carry  out  this  Act"; 
and 

(2)  Insert  "principal  amount  of  Immedi- 
ately before  the  words  "contractual  liabil- 
ity" wherever  they  appear. 

(e)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400.000.(X)0  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of $450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974". 

(f)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "(excluding  cred- 
its covered  by  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to 
section  24(b))  and  of  the  face  amount  of 
guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed  $550,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  of  which  amount  not 
less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
Israel  only"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  section  24(a)  shall  not  exceed 
$760,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  of  which 
amount  not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  Israel  only". 

(g)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  22."; 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
gruaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24  (a) 
and  (b) )"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)  ";  and 

(3)  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  ancTlnsert  In 
lieu  there  of  "$160,000,000". 

(h)  In  section  33(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings; 

(1)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
sections  21  and  23,"; 

(2)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  guaranties  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)).  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)". 

(1)  In  section  33(c)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings: 

(1)  strike  out  "exp>enditures"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "amounts  of  assistance,  cred- 
its, guaranties,  and  ship  loans"; 

(2)  strike  out  "of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 

sections  21  and  22,":  and 

(3)  strike  out  "(excluding  credits  covered 
by  giiarantles  Issued  pursuant  to  section  24 
(b)),  of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  24(a) 
and  (b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)". 

(])  In  section  36  of  chapter  3,  relating  "to 
reports  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  strike  out  subsection  (a) 
and  redesignate  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  respectively. 

(k)  In  section  37(b)  of  chapter  3,  relat- 
ing to  fiscal  provisions.  Insert  after  "in- 
debtedness" the  following:  "under  section 
24(b)  (excluding  such  portion  of  the  sales 
proceeds  as  may  be  required  at  the  time  of 
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dlspostlon  to  be  obligated  as  a  reserve  for 
payment  o.  claims  under  guaranties  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(b),  which  sums  are 
hereby  made  available  for  such  obligations)  ". 

REVISION    OF    SOCIAL    PROGRESS   TRUST   FUND 
AGREEMENT 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall  seek,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  revision  of 
the  Social  Progress  Tnist  Fund  Agreement 
(dated  June  19,  1961)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Such  revision  should  provide  for  the — 

(1)  periodic  transfer  of  unencumbered 
capital  resources  of  such  trust  fund,  and  of 
any  future  repayments  or  other  accruals 
otherwise  payable  to  such  trust  fund,  to — 

(A)  the  Inter-American  Foundation,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Foundation  for  pur- 
poses of  part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969    (22  use.   290f  and  following); 

(B)  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  be  administered  by  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency  for  purposes  of 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  Latin  American  De- 
velopment Act;  and  or 

(C)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  general  uses  of  the  Government;  and  or 

(2)  utilization  of  such  unencumbered 
capital  resources,  future  repayments,  and 
other  accruals  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  purposes  of  sections  1 
and  2  of  the  Latin  American  Development 
Act  (22  use.  1942  and  1943)  In  such  a  way 
that  the  resources  received  in  the  currencies 
of  the  more  developed  member  countries  are 
utilized  to  the  extent  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  the   lesser  developed   member   countries. 

(b)  Any  transfer  of  utilization  under  this 
may  be  agreed  to  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

(c)  Any  transfer  imder  subparagraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (a)  (1 )  shall  be  In  the  amounts. 
and  In  available  currencies,  determined  In 
consultation  with  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  to  be  required  for  Its  program 
purposes. 

(d)  The  revision  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  Agreement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  that  the  President  or  his 
designee  shall  specify,  from  time  to  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  particular  currencies 
to  be  used  in  making  the  transfer  or  utiliza- 
tion described  In  this  section. 

(e)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1974,  the 
President  shall  report  to  Congress  on  his 
action  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  28.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  funds  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam),  unless  by  an 
act  of  Congress  assistance  to  North  Vietnam 
Is  specifically  authorized. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2335)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan.  Zablocki,  Hays,  Fascell,  Mail- 
LIARD.  Frelinchuysen,  and  Broomfield. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  HOUSE  RULES 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  today's 
Rules  Committee  meeting,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
after  the  House  session  adjourns  next 
Monday,  October  15,  no  more  rules  will 
be  accepted  by  the  committee  for  hear- 
ings or  consideration  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
CongresF. 

The  only  possible  exception  will  be 
concerning  some  critical  legislative  bill 
pertaining  to  domestic  or  foreign  affairs 
not  now  in  evidence  or  foreseen  by  the 
House  leadership. 

It  was  also  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Rules  Committee  members  that  this 
Congress  should  terminate  all  business 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  November  21, 
so  the  Members  can  have  sufficient  time 
before  the  Christmas  holidays  to  report 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Conpress. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7645, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R.  7645) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1973.) 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  which  I  have  called  up  is  jn 
H.R.  7645,  a  bill  authorizing  app.opria- 
tions  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
this  fiscal  year.  This  bill  has  shuttled 
back  and  forth  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  Members  will  recall  that  the 
original  conference  report  was  rejected 
by  the  House  because  of  two  nonger- 
mane  amendments  in  the  original  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  bill.  One  of 
these  dealt  with  foreign  military  base 
agreements  and  the  other  with  access  to 
information  by  the  Congress. 


When  the  House  rejected  the  original 
conference  report,  it  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  what  was  a  House  amendment 
consisting  of  the  conference  report  minus 
the  two  sections  which  were  held  non- 
germane. 

The  Senate  then  sent  back  to  the 
House  an  amended  version  of  the  House 
amendment  including  modified  language 
on  the  two  sections  that  this  body  had 
rejected  ar.d  asked  for  another  confer- 
ence. The  House  agreed. 

As  a  result  of  this  further  conference 
the  Senate  receded  on  the  two  provi- 
sions. That  is  all  that  is  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  is  now  before  the  House. 

To  sum  up  this  complicated  procedure, 
the  oriprinal  conference  report  without 
the  two  sections  that  were  nongermane 
is  the  final  product  of  the  efforts  of  the 
conferees. 

I  expect  that  next  year  the  matters 
that  were  in  disagreement  this  year  will 
be  presented  to  the  House  in  a  way  In 
which  they  can  be  discussed  strictly  on 
their  merits  and  not  on  procedural 
points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ac- 
cept the  agreement  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  other  House 
conferees  for  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
nongermane  amendments  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidraitly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IRoU  No.  504] 

Anderson.  111.       Evlns.  Tenn.         Nichols 
Brown,  Calif.        Fraser  Perkins 

Brown.  Ohio  Prey  Powell,  Ohio 

Buclianan  Ooldwater  Reld 

Burke,  Calif.  Gray  Sandman 

Chlsholm  Hanna  Slkes 

Clark  Kyros  Skubltz 

Collier  Lent  Sullivan 

Crane  Litton  Teague,  Tex. 

Cronln  Lott  Yates 

Denholm  Mallllard 

Edwards.  Ala.  MUls,  Ark. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  400 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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GENERAL  LEAyE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  9682  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I  H.R.  9682)  to  reorganize 
the  governmental  structure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  charter 
for  local  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  subject  to  acceptance  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  qualified  electors 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  delegate 
certain  legislative  powers  to  the  local 
government,  to  implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9682,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Dices)  had  13',2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  had  24 '2 
minutes  remaining.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yielded  back  3 '2  minutes  of  his  time, 
reserving  10  minutes  for  himself.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  yielded  back 
14 '2  minutes  of  his  time,  reserving  10 
minutes  for  himself. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  several  pages  analyzing 
the  committee  print.  This  is  the  only 
analysis  that  I  have  seen,  because  time 
has  not  permitted  adequate  attention  to 
a  bill  that  could  be  so  important  to  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the 
way  we  have  legislated,  blame  can  be  at- 
tached to  both  sides.  Our  substitute  came 
October  2.  this  one  coming  in  at  the 
11 '2th  hour  before  we  moved  on  the 
floor,  and  certainly  it  could  not  possibly 
be  considered. 

Now.  this  morning  I  tried  to  get  the 


minority  Members  together  with  the  idea 
of  examining  the  bill,  to  see  how  ac- 
commodations could  be  made — and  I 
think  they  can  be  made — that  would 
move  in  the  direction  that  I  think  is  the 
wishes  of  all  Members — not  all,  but  many 
Members. 

I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  we  found 
accommodations  were  made  to  the  budg- 
etary process  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  I  helped  to  arrange. 

More  important  than  that  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  courts,  and  all  the  way  through 
this  bill  I  think  there  are  things  that 
should  have  been  attended  to  and  could 
be  attended  to,  and  we  could  reach  ar- 
rangement of  those  differences,  if  we  had 
a  little  time. 

There  is  nothing  I  would  welcome  more 
than  a  replay  of  what  the  Chairman  and 
I  were  involved  in  a  year  ago  when  the 
bonding  process  for  the  transit  system 
was  involved  and  the  teachers'  pay  was 
involved. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Could  we  meet?" 

And  I  said,  "We  can,"  and  we  did,  and 
we  decided  what  should  be  done,  and  we 
did  it. 

There  is  nothing  I  would  welcome  more 
at  this  time  than  that  there  could  have 
been  a  recess  on  this  process  where  we 
could  sit  down  and  review  some  of  these 
objections  that  we  have  on  our  side  and 
some  of  the  desires  that  seem  to  be  on 
the  other  side. 

May  I  say  now  that  I  can  almost  say 
"I  told  you  so,"  because  really  the  com- 
mittee, the  majority  now,  is  buying  al- 
most entirely  the  recommendations  that 
we  made,  with  some  exceptions,  with  a 
little  change  added  in  here  and  there  all 
the  way.  I  think  we  could  iron  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota very  much  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Last  evening  and  early  this  morning 
I  had  the  first  opportimlty  really  to  go 
over  the  committee  print  and  to  find  out 
the  changes  that  had  been  made.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  in 
commending  the  committee  for  incorpo- 
rating several  of  the  recommendations 
that  we  have  in  the  substitute  bill. 

The  appropriation  line  item  has  been 
restored  to  the  bill.  Certainly,  if  there 
are  Federal  expenditures,  then  there  is 
a  Federal  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
these  fimds  are  wisely  spent. 

The  reprograming  has  been  deleted 
from  the  bill  so  that  the  Mayor  and 
Council  could  not  just  reprogram  the 
funds  that  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated. Neither  could  the  Mayor  reprogram 
up  to  $25,000  without  even  Council  ap- 
proval. They  have  deleted  the  coimcil's 
jurisdiction  over  the  elected  school  board 
and  put  in  a  provision  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  10  days  in  which  to  sustain  the 
Mayor's  veto  if  the  Council  overrides  the 
Mayor's  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  let  me  go  on 
to  some  of  the  parts  of  the  bill  that  I 


think  this  House  must  very  seriously  con- 
sider. 

In  the  committee  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  bonding  up  to  14  percent.  In 
the  original  committee  bill  there  was  a 
provision  for  a  referendum  so  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
vote  on  that  14  percent  bond  Issue.  The 
committee  print  published  yesterday  has 
deleted  this  provision  which  would  give 
the  right  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
that  bonding  provision. 

It  seems  to  me  when  the  committee 
print  keeps  in  the  neighborhood  councils 
which  is  something  that  we  have  had  so 
much  trouble  with  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty program,  and  with  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  provision  but  de- 
letes the  provision  which  provides  really 
meaningful  participation  by  the  people 
on  the  14-percent  bonding  issue,  then  I 
think  a  disservice  has  been  done.  I  hope 
that  provision  for  a  referendum  should 
be  restored. 

May  I  go  on  to  two  other  things,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  dis- 
cuss the  other  matters  later. 

Mr.  FRASER.  WUl  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentlewoman  raises 
a  question  on  the  change  in  the  bonding 
provision.  This  morning  in  checking  I 
find  the  reason  for  the  change  is  that 
by  restoring  the  existing  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  Congress  and  the  Dis- 
trict, going  back  as  we  have  now,  that 
that  was  a  part  of  the  change,  but  there 
is  no  provision  under  current  circum- 
stances for  referendums.  These  are  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  is  involved  with  the 
District. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

I  still  think,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
bonding  provision  and  "participation  in 
democracy."  that  you  ought  to  have  a 
referendum  provision  also.  It  should  not 
be  left  to  one  Member — and  only  one 
apparently — to  dictate  his  wishes  on  any 
bond  issue.  This  is  not  "home  rule." 

The  next  thing  concerning  me  is  the 
appointment  of  judges  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  know  of 
no  city  in  the  United  States  where  the 
mayor  is  allowed  to  appoint  such  judges. 
At  the  present  time  the  President  ap- 
points judges  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  judges  that  the  elected  mayor 
Is  given  the  authority  to  appoint  com- 
pare with  the  circuit  court  and  the  State 
supreme  court  Judges  in  my  State  of 
Oregon.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
change  here  and  we  ought  to  retain  the 
Presidential  appointment  we  have  now. 
Congressman  Nelsen  will  offer  that 
amendment  and  I  urge  Its  support. 

I  would  keep  the  commission  patterned 
after  the  Missouri  plan  for  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  he  would  con- 
tinue to  appoint  the  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss later  on  which  I  thought  yesterday 
was  real,  but  as  I  study  it  I  think  it  is 
far  more  imaginary  than  real.  This  is  the 
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provision  which  provides  for  a  30  day 
wait  before  a  law  goes  into  effect. 

Now,  may  I  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  one 
final  chsinge  that  Is  essential  if  we  are 
really  Interested  in  this  bill,  and  that  is 
what  I  call  the  enclave  of  the  Federal 
service  area.  I  have  yet  to  have  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  one  Member  of  this  House 
explain  to  me  why  they  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  place  this  Capitol,  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings, the  whole  Mall  area,  the  Kennedy 
Center,  the  White  House,  et  cetera,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  an  elected  Mayor 
and  an  elected  City  Council  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  also  said  yesterday  that  in  the  long 
run  if  we  really  are  going  to  give  full  citi- 
zenship rights,  which  means  the  right 
to  vote  for  Members  of  the  House  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  where  the  major 
decisions  are  made  affecting  people's 
lives;  if  we  are  going  to  eventually  do 
that  then  we  have  to  go  to  Statehood, 
or  retrocession,  and  in  either  case,  State- 
hood or  retrocession,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  would  recommend  that  the 
Federal  enclave,  the  Federal  service  area, 
be  mcluded  as  part  of  another  State.  I 
suggest  it  would  be  much  more  difiQcult 
to  give  the  Federal  service  area  to  the 
elected  City  Council  and  then  take  it 
away  than  It  would  to  give  it  to  them  in 
the  beginning. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  provision  that  we  would 
draw  a  line  around  the  Wliite  House, 
the  Kennedy  Center,  all  the  monuments, 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
and  the  House  Office  Buildings  in  the 
Federal  City,  and  I  would  include  in  that 
the  military  establishments.  Fort  Mc- 
Nair,  et  cetera;  this  would  be  the  Federal 
service  area.  There  would  be  a  Preslden- 
tially  appointed  director  of  the  Federal 
service  area  who  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  police  department,  fire  pro- 
tection, over  sanitation,  the  streets,  the 
roads  and  the  accesses  to  them. 

I  see  alKolutely  no  reason  why  anybody 
who  wants  the  home  rule  vote  for  the 
residents  of  the  District — and  I  favor 
home  rule,  and  I  favor  full  citizenship 
for  aU  residents  of  our  country — I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  ask  that  they 
should  have  control  over  this  Federal 
area  any  more  than  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia or  the  people  of  Alexandria  County 
who  were  one  time  a  part  of  the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia,  should  insist  that  they 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  Federal  City. 

This  Federal  City,  the  Capitol  itself, 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. This  is  a  different  place  than  any 
other  place  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
20  million  visitors  who  come  here  each 
year  from  ever>'  State  of  the  Union  con- 
sider this  as  their  Capital.  I  think  it 
should  forever  be  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  Federal  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired  insofar  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
sen) is  concerned. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota fMr.  Praser). 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
only  to  correct  a  misimpression  flowing 
from  the  discussion  of  the  Federal  en- 
clave. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  If  you  take 
a  ms^  and  draw  a  line  around  the  en- 
clave proposed  in  the  Nelsen  bill,  what  it 
involves  is  Federal  property  now  owned 
and  administered  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
head  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Park  Service.  These  are  all  Pres- 
idential appointees  who  run  all  of  the 
property,  and  who  control  all  of  the 
property  that  is  within  the  so-called 
Federal  enclave.  So  what  is  being  pro- 
posed is  to  put  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  super- 
numerary at  $30,000  or  $40,000  a  year  to 
consult  with  the  GSA,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
so  that  he  can  ask,  "Have  you  fellows  got 
enough  police  protection?  Have  you  fel- 
lows got  enough  fire  protection?  Have 
you  fellows  got  enough  sanitation  serv- 
ice? Is  your  garbage  pickup  satisfac- 
tory?" That  is  all  It  amounts  to. 

This  area  is  already  under  Federal 
control,  it  is  under  the  control  of  Presi- 
dential appointees.  To  add  another 
Presidential  appointee  to  coordinate  the 
existing  Presidential  appointees  does  not 
strike  me  as  a  matter  that  is  earth- 
shaking  or  a  matter  that  will  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  business  of  adding  Presidential  ap- 
pointees to  coordinate  Presidential  ap- 
pointees can  go  on  at  length,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  will  improve  the 
administration  of  this  area,  this  federally 
owned  and  federally  controlled  area 
around  the  Mall,  and  the  Federal  build- 
ings, and  the  monuments  as  we  know 
them  today. 

So  this  business  about  the  Federal  en- 
clave has  been  blown  up  out  of  all 
proportion. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thw 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  this  would  create  the  most 
monstrous  planning  problems  here  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  We  already  have  three 
jurisdictions  involved,  and  this  would 
make  the  situation  even  more  difficult 
with  a  fourth  jurisdiction  added. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert) . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  may  I  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  amount  of  work  they  have  put 
into  this  Issue  which  is  important  to  the 
people  of  this  District,  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  concept  of  democratic  government. 

As  I  say,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  worked  very  hard,  as  have  the 


other  members  of  his  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy).  The  gen- 
tleman has  tried  and  will  try  to  the  end 
of  the  consideration  of  this  matter  to 
accommodate  those  differences  that  can 
be  accommodated  without  destroying  the 
principle  of  home  rule,  which  I  think 
most  of  us  favor. 

Home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  much  more  than  a  question  whose  time 
has  come.  It  is  a  question  whose  time  is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  President  of  the 
United  States  in  my  time  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  expressed  his  en- 
dorsement of  the  principle  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
goes  back  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  right  to  elected  representation  is 
the  heartbeat  of  democracy.  Without  it. 
democracy  rings  dull,  lifeless  and  in- 
effective. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  this  country.  We 
have  spent  billions  around  the  world.  We 
have  spent  treasury,  and  we  have  spent 
blood,  because  we  believed  in  the  com- 
mitment to  democracy.  We  believe  that 
our  system  is  the  best  on  earth.  If  we 
deny  the  right  to  representation  to  those 
people  who  live  in  our  capital,  how  can 
we  insist  that  others  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, yes,  and  even  throughout  the  world, 
have  a  right  to  it? 

Today  this  House  has  an  opporttmity 
to  confer  this  basic  right  on  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  There  are  no  wild- 
eyed  tangents  in  this  bill.  It  does  not  ask 
for  Utopia.  It  simply  gives  the  people  of 
this  city  the  right  to  have  some  say  In 
the  government  that  most  directly  af- 
fects them  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  it  will  be  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  will  be 
a  good  bill  with  adequate  safeguards.  The 
Congress  will  retain  its  right  to  appro- 
priate funds.  Congress  retains  the  power 
to  legislate  at  any  time  on  any  matter 
pertaining  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  well-balanced 
approach  to  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict. It  may  not  go  as  far  as  some  would 
like  to  go;  it  may  go  a  Uttle  further  than 
others  would  like  to  go;  but  let  us  sup- 
port the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
has  brought  this  bill  to  the  House  and 
who  is  trying  to  bring  to  a  vote  a  bill 
that  will  accomplish  those  things  which 
all  of  us  seek  to  accomplish. 

I  think  the  committee  and  its  leader- 
ship deserve  the  support  of  the  House. 
I  supported  home  rule  in  1948.  I  sup- 
ported it  in  1965.  I  strongly  support  it 
here  today.  Democracy  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  business  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Uix.  RODINO.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  which 
belatedly  restores  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Although  the  principle  of  participatory 
democracy  is  fundamental  to  oiu-  system 
of  government,  this  principle  has  been 
completely  ignored  insofar  as  the  Dis- 
trict is  concerned.  The  citizens  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  are  required  to  assume 
all  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
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of  citizenship;  yet  they  are  denied  the 
concomitant  privileges  and  benefits  of 
such  citizenship.  For  example,  they  have 
no  voting  representation  in  Congress,  no 
ri^rht  of  self- government  and  conse- 
quently Uttle  or  no  control  over  their 
own  destiny. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  today  the 
ninth  largest  city  with  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  miUion  people;  but  strangely 
enough  it  is  one  of  the  few  world  capitals 
whose  residents  do  not  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-government  or  voting  representation 
in  the  National  Legislature. 

The  present  method  of  governing  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  precludes 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  local  gov- 
ernment has  frustrated  and  aUenated 
many  citizens  of  this  city.  By  providing 
the  residents  of  the  Federal  City  with  an 
opportunity  to  choose  their  own  muni- 
cipal leadership,  we  will  extend  to  these 
Individuals  the  basic  democratic  privi- 
leges which  the  citizens  of  every  other 
city  now  enjoy.  Even  our  territories  and 
possessions  have  been  granted  some  form 
of  self-government;  yet  we  have  con- 
sciously denied  the  residents  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  representative  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  cor- 
rect this  intolerable  situation  and  I  wish 
to  commend  ttie  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
for  their  fortitude  in  producing  this 
comprehensive  and  historic  legislation. 
In  addition  to  establishing  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  council  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  bill  makes  an  earnest  effort 
to  implement  the  major  governmental 
reform  recommendations  of  the  Nelson 
Commission. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have  con- 
sistently argued  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  required  to  provide  home 
rule  since  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  "exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
District"  of  Columbia.  In  my  judgment 
this  position  Is  erroneous  when  we  con- 
sider the  provisions  which  are  contained 
in  this  legislation.  Under  section  601  of 
the  Instant  proposal,  Coneress  specifical- 
ly retains  its  constitutional  authority  to 
legislate,  as  well  as  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  or  act  passed  by  the  13-member  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council.  In  addition, 
the  bill  sets  forth  several  specific  pro- 
hibitions against  the  Council's  legisla- 
tive authority.  Including,  taxation  of 
Federal  property,  taxation  of  personal 
income  of  nonresidents,  and  building 
height  limits. 

Since  this  bill  reserves  ultimate  legis- 
lative authority  in  the  Congress  and 
establishes  procedures  to  allow  Congress 
to  nullify  acts  of  the  Covmcll,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  an  abdication  of 
Congress  constitutional  duties.  Further, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  these  review  pro- 
cedures, which  are  a  necessary  and  con- 
stitutionally required  safeguard,  will 
not  lead  to  congressional  Interference.  In 
this  regard,  it  Is  evident  that  local  offi- 
cials are  ably  qualified  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  this  city  and  consequently,  I 
am  confident  that  the  congressional  veto 
will  be  exercised  infrequently. 


Mr.  Chairman,  by  asserting  Congress' 
power  to  retain  ultimate  legislative  au- 
thority over  the  District,  this  bill  has  re- 
sponded to  the  primary  objection  of 
home  rule  opponents  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  carried  out  the  intent  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  with  respect  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  Federal  Paper 
No.  43,  James  Madison  clearly  described 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  he  stated: 

The  Inhabitants  will  flnrt  sufficient  in- 
ducements of  Interest  to  t>ecome  wlUlng 
parties  to  the  cession;  as  they  will  have 
had  their  voice  In  the  election  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  Is  to  exercise  authority  over 
them;  as  a  municipal  leglalattu»  for  local 
purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages, 
will   of   course   b*   allowed   them. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  and 
philosophical  justifications  for  provid- 
ing full  citizenship  rights  to  the  residents 
of  the  District,  there  are  many  practical 
reasons  for  home  rule.  First  of  all,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  the  burden- 
some and  time-consuming  task  of  sitting 
as  the  City  Council  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  bill  will  effectively  re- 
lieve Congress  of  the  task  of  enacting 
legislation  regulating  kite-flying  and 
snow  removal,  as  well  as  establishing  dog 
licensing  fees.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State,  or  the  citizens  of  the 
District,  that  the  time  of  this  body  is 
spent  considering  and  debating  such 
trivial  and  purely  local  matters. 

Secondly,  because  local  government 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  citizenry  of  that  city, 
the  effectiveness  of  that  government  has 
been  seriously  impeded.  I  say  this  with 
great  respect  for,  admiration  of.  Mayor 
Walter  Wsishlngton  and  I  commend  him 
for  the  fine  job  he  has  done.  However, 
under  the  existing  system  he  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  his  endeavors.  Unlike 
the  mayors  of  other  cities,  his  subor- 
dinates are  often  appointed  by,  and  re- 
sponsive to,  the  White  House  or  some 
other  constituency.  Likewise,  the  Mayor 
himself  is  accotmtable  only  to  the 
President  and  although  the  Mayor  bears 
the  primary  responsibility  for  governing 
the  city,  he  often  lacks  the  appropriate 
and  necessary  powers  to  do  so.  Truly  this 
undemocratic  situation  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  an  efficient  government 
achieved  only  when  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  running  the  city  are  made 
directly  accountable  to  the  citizens  of 
that  city. 

Finally,  while  this  bill  delegates  cer- 
tain functions  and  responsibilities  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  the  District,  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  pro- 
tected. As  a  result  of  the  safeguards, 
which  have  been  Incorporated  into  this 
bill.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
presence  in  this  city  will  not  be  affected 
and  that  a  constructive  and  cooperative 
partnership  between  the  Federal  City 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
established. 

In  my  judgment,  neither  local  self- 
government  nor  voting  representation  In 
Congress  from  the  District  will  affect  in 


any  maimer  whatsoever  the  unique  sta- 
tus of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  seat 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
home  rule  and  voting  representation  in 
Congress  are  distinct  and  unrelated  mat- 
ters. With  regard  to  the  latter  Issue,  my 
Committee  on  Judiciary  has  approved  on 
two  occasions  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  providing  the  District  with 
full  voting  representation  In  Congress, 
but  this  matter  has  never  reached  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  If  we  are  to  provide  full 
Citizenship  rights  for  the  residents  of 

Washington,  D.C.,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  enact  both  of  these  proposals. 

It  has  been  almost  200  years  since  the 
birth  of  this  Nation  and  almost  100  years 
since  the  right  of  self-government  was 
taken  away  from  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla.  As  we  approach  the 
Bicentennial  celebration,  no  more  fitting 
and  proper  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  than  to  establish  a  truly  repre- 
sentative local  goverrunent  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Participation  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  affairs  of  government — be  it 
local  or  national — is  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  every  representative  form  of 
government.  It  is  past  time  to  adhere  to 
this  principle  for  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Federal  City  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  historic  legislation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
lending  my  support  today  to  a  compro- 
mise self-determination  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  is  not  as  strong  as  I 
would  Uke  it  to  be.  But  it  reflects  the 
best  judgment  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  as  to  what  can  best 
be  obtained  in  the  way  of  home  rule  at 
this  point  in  history. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
result,  however.  The  skeleton  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
be  filled  out  and  I  Intend  to  support  any 
measure  in  the  future  which  Is  in  that 
direction. 

For  generations,  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  denied  the 
basic  rights  of  citizenship  accorded 
Americans  in  all  of  the  50  States  and 
the  cities  and  counties  within  them. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  election  of 
a  mayor  and  city  council  for  the  first 
time  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  For  many 
years  these  positions  have  been  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  President— a  proce- 
dure which  has  been  simple  but  not  re- 
flective of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Advocates  of  home  rule  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  done  an  admirable  job 
in  carrying  tlie  legislation  this  far.  They 
can  be  assured  of  my  support  at  any  point 
to  bring  residents  of  the  "last  colony" 
out  of  the  second-class  citizenship  cate- 
gory. 

For  too  long  Congress  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of  Washington  resi- 
dents desiring  to  govern  their  own  affairs. 
This  legislation  shows  that  there  is  now 
some  realization  of  that  neglect 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9682,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act. 

The  people  throughout  the  United 
States  enjoy  the  constitutional  right  of 
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local  self-government,  and  it  is  time  this 
right  was  extended  to  the  citizens  living 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  H.R.  9682,  by 
replacing  the  present  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed goverrunent  with  a  locally  elected 
City  Council  and  Mayor,  is  a  needed  step 
in  this  direction.  It  was  only  recently 
that  District  of  Columbia  residents  were 
sdlowed  to  vote  for  President,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Self-Govemment  Act  Is  the 
next  step  in  granting  basic  rights  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  citizens. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  amendments 
added  to  H.R.  9682  on  Tuesday  are  dis- 
appointing. It  seems  to  me  that  the  orig- 
inal bill  without  the  amendments  ade- 
quately protected  the  Federal  interest 
and  preserved  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  new  amend- 
ments, by  retaining  Federal  control  of 
the  city's  budget,  court  system,  and 
criminal  laws,  would  make  any  elected 
city  government  nearly  as  dependent 
on  Federal  authority  as  the  present  city 
government  is.  Additionally,  the  amend- 
ments would  grant  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment effective  veto  power  over  any  City 
Coimcil  action  which  would  severely 
hamper  the  genuine  sovereignty  that 
the  city  needs  and  deserves. 

Despite  these  reservations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  District  of  Colimibia  home  rule 
bill  we  face  today  is  definitely  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  and  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  its  support. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Goverrunent  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act,  a  measure  to  ex- 
tend to  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
the  elementary  justice  so  long  denied 
them — home  rule. 

The  Congress  should  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  a  genuine  and  balanced 
compromise  embodying  fundamental 
rights  to  local  self-govermnent  and  pre- 
serving legitimate  Federal  interest  in  the 
seat  of  our  National  Goverrmient. 

This  impUes  elements  of  governmental 
reorganization  and  reform,  combined 
with  advancement  of  self-determination 
through  an  elected  Mayor  and  Coim- 
cil. While  I  greatly  prefer  the  version 
originally  reported  by  the  committee,  I 
recognize  the  considerations  which 
prompted  the  offering  of  the  committee 
substitute.  Therefore,  I  support  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  offering,  among  all 
alternatives  before  us,  the  best  prospect 
for  enactment  of  legislation  increasing 
self-determination  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  should  get  out  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  At  a  time  when  so  much  na- 
tional business  is  undone,  it  is  absurd 
for  us  to  spend  our  time  on  the  details  of 
this  local  government. 

I  fully  recognize  that  no  legislation 
seeking. such  comprehensive  reform  is 
perfect.  And  I  have  noted  the  series  of 
objections  raised  In  the  dissenting  views 
In  the  original  committee  report.  But  ba- 
sically, two  themes  run  through  the  ob- 
jections: That  the  Federal  Interest  would 
be  short-changed,  and  that  the  people 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  ca- 
pacity for  self-goveriunent  caiuaot  be 
trusted. 

As  to  the  first,  I  consider  that  the  veto 
and  override  powers  retained  by  the 
Congress,  rooted  in  the  ultimate  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  District, 
amply  protect  the  Federal  interest.  What 
we  are  considering  here  is  a  delegation — 
not  irreversible  abandonment — of  con- 
gressional authority.  Therefore,  should 
unexpected  circumstances  dictate,  we 
would  always  be  able  to  move  to  protect 
vital  national  interests. 

These     observations     apply     to     H.R. 

9682  as  originally  reported.  But  for  those 
who  remain  concerned  about  the  Federal 
interest,  I  note  that  the  amended  ver- 
sion goes  far  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the  bill  further  in  this  respect;  too  far, 
in  fact,  in  my  judgment. 

As  to  the  second,  I  reject  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  citizens  of  any  American 
city  should  be  deemed  incapable  of  self- 
goveriunent.  Our  traditions  of  local  self- 
government,  cherished  by  the  communi- 
ties .n  mr  own  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
swe  as  old  as  the  Nation.  Their  spirit 
was  given  new  recognition  as  recently 
as  our  enactment  of  revenue  sharing, 
potentially  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing and  far-reaching  pieces  of  legis- 
lation we  have  enacted  in  recent  years. 

We  might  well  question  the  wisdom 
of  governmental  decisions  in  many  cities 
at  many  times,  including  some  noted 
for  their  self-conscious  claims  to  great 
sophistication.  Yet  abuse  of  a  principle 
can  never  be  a  basis  for  its  abandonment. 
In  fact,  the  bUl  before  us  recognizes  that 
congressional  governance  of  this  city 
has  been  less  than  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  principal  tasks  yet  fac- 
ing this  Congress  is  reform  of  our  own 
decisionmaking  capability.  We  may  not 
be  satisfied  with  District  of  Columbia 
government  reorganization  to  date.  But 
in  view  of  our  own  stubborn  resistance 
to  real  reform,  the  Congress  should  be 
the  last  to  criticize  in  this  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  discussing 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  some  others 
would  favor  statehood.  This  I  would  re- 
ject for  reasons  I  will  not  go  into  here. 
But  there  is  full  justification  for  giv- 
ing full  local  self-government,  as  en- 
joyed by  citizens  elsewhere,  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  urge  colleagues  to 
recognize  the  merit  of  this  objective  and 
advance  its  achievement  by  passage  of 
this  measure  by  a  solid  margin. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  in  1874, 
the  congressional  delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Norton  P.  Chlpman, 
after  watching  Congress  overturn  his 
constituency's  self-government,  stated: 
I  must  say  that  the  party  In  control  of 
Congress  .  .  .  has  destroyed  the  only  govern- 
ment we  had,  and  has  not  ^ven  us  a  better 
one. 

H.R.  9682  gives  Congress  a  chance  to 
redress  that  wrong. 

Home  rule  means  simply  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  same  rights  as 
any  other  citizen  in  the  United  States.  It 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  grant- 
ing to  Washlngtonlans  the  elementary 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  come  to 


those  who  govern  themselves.  Home  rule 
Is  democracy  in  action. 

There  is  nothing  radical  about  this  bill. 
It  protects  the  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  Congress  in  the 
District.  It  gives  Congress  direct  control 
over  the  annual  Federal  payment,  which 
will  go  through  the  normal  appropria- 
tion process,  and  gives  Congress  a  veto 
power  over  the  actions  of  the  city  gov- 
errunent. The  Federal  interest  is  protect- 
ed by  this  bill. 

The  present  District  Government  Is 
a  bureaucratic  maze  of  overlapping  juris- 
dictions, fragmented  authorities,  and 
muddled  responsibilities.  Effective  gov- 
ernment demands  a  more  rational  orga- 
nization. This  bill  provides  for  such  an 
organization,  by  putting  into  effect  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Nelson 
Commission.  The  District  would  assume 
much  more  unified  control  of  its  plan- 
ning, personnel,  and  financial  functions, 
and  would  greatly  improve  its  adminis- 
trative capabilities.  H.R.  9682  thus  re- 
solves any  conflict  between  those  who 
support  home  rule  and  those  who  make 
effective  government  more  Important. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  10  years 
the  House  is  able  to  vote  on  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Home 
rule  will  bring  democracy,  accountabihty, 
and  responsiveness;  the  Nelson  Commis- 
sion recommendations  will  bring  efficient 
and  effective  management  and  organiza- 
tion. Congress  at  last  is  able  to  improve 
the  situation  so  graphically  described  by 
the  aforementioned  Mr.  Chipman: 

There  Is  not,  I  believe,  within  the  range 
of  christian  nations,  a  spot  as  badly  governed 
as  this  District,  where  Congress  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction.  Taking  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  an  example  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  this 
nation  would  not  exist  twenty-four  hours.  .  . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  9682. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  attempts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mictiigan  to  work  out  home  rule  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  included  in  his  legislation,  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  for  nonpartisan  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1965,  when 
home  rule  legislation  was  last  debated  on 
the  House  floor,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  Insure  nonpartisan  elections.  That 
amendment  passed  and  I  am  optimistic 
that  the  nonpartisan  provision  will  be 
retained  in  the  bill  that  Is  finally  passed 
by  this  Congress. 

A  unique  Federal-local  relationship 
exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
unique  relationship  will  pose  extraordi- 
nary problems  for  any  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  District.  We  are  forewarned 
that  such  problems  exist,  and  must  there- 
fore provide  safeguards  against  their 
mining  the  prospects  for  successful  home 
rule  goverrunent  in  the  city  of  Washiii«- 
ton. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
safeguard  that  Congress  can  provide  Is 
nonpartisan  election  machinery  for  the 
new  District  government.  The  nonparti- 
san system  has  been  successfully  adopted 
in  cities,  large  and  small,  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  be  especially  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  municipal  problems 
affecting  District  home  rule  government. 
The  nonpartisan  election  system  traces 
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Its  origins  to  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. During  the  past  50  years,  this  sys- 
tem has  spread  throughout  the  country 
as  an  answer  to  municipal  ills  brought 
on  by  the  evils  of  local  "spoils"  politics. 
The  nonpartisan  municipal  government 
has  served  as  a  model  for  good  govern- 
ment in  city  halls  from  coast  to  coast.  It 
has  opened  the  door  to  political  partici- 
pation for  citizens  previously  frozen  out 
of  commimity  politics  by  the  machine- 
ridden  partisan  system. 

A  nonpartisan  election  system  would 
obviate  the  need  to  establish  a  double 
standard  under  the  Hatch  Act  In  order 
to  permit  Federal  employees  living  in  the 
District  to  participate  in  local  politics. 
While  it  is  true  that  such  a  double  stand- 
ard exists  in  other  special  areas,  there  is 
no  justification  for  needlessly  permitting 
it  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  Federal  employee  system. 

Second,  a  nonpartisan  local  election 
focuses  on  local  issues  and  not  on  nation- 
al party  issues. 

The  elimination  of  national  psu1;y  con- 
siderations from  essentially  local  political 
problems  is  the  key  to  the  successful 
operation  of  nonpartisan  municipal  gov- 
ernments. For  example,  just  on  that  point 
alone,  when  it  comes  to  matters  such  as 
parking  meters  and  sewerage  and  so 
forth,  there  is  no  Republican-Democratic 
issue. 

Third,  under  a  nonpartisan  system  the 
chances  of  a  local  political  power  struc- 
ture wielding  corruptive  influence  are 
greatly  diminished.  Party  aflUiation  be- 
comes unimportant,  and  with  the  con- 
centration of  Federal  governmental  oper- 
ations here  in  Washington,  this  takes  on 
even  greater  meaning. 

Fourth,  the  capable  individual  candi- 
date comes  to  the  fore  in  nonpartisan 
elections.  The  use  of  television  and  other 
public  news  media  available  here  in  the 
District  woiild  certainly  bring  out  the 
best  people  for  the  right  jobs. 

National  party  affiliation  in  raimlcipal 
politics  is  not  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  widespread  community  partici- 
pation In  local  government — as  has  been 
proven  in  communities  operating  under 
nonpartisan  election  procedures. 

As  an  extension  of  this,  if  there  was  a 
desire  to  appoint  good  people  to  local  gov- 
ernment offices,  which  I  am  sure  there 
would  be,  such  men  or  women  would  not 
be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  party  affilia- 
tion but  would  be  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  capability. 

Again  party  affiliation  becomes  imim- 
portant  while  the  candidate  becomes  all 
important. 

Fifth,  the  national  trend  in  city  gov- 
ernment today  is  for  such  a  nonpartisan 
system  as  this  bill  suggests. 

It  would  seem  to  me  commonsense  for 
Congress  to  use  the  successful  experience 
of  other  cities  and  provide  the  best  for  the 
city  which  the  world  will  look  to  as  the 
ideal  in  American  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  which  will 
beset  a  home  rule  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  complex 
imder  the  best  of  conditions.  As  I  have 
said.  Congress  must  provide  safeguards 
to  assure  that  District  home  rule  is  given 
every  chance  for  success.  We  want  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  a  model 


for  the  Nation — indeed,  for  the  entire 
world — in  the  operation  of  an  efficient, 
honest  municipal  government.  And  we 
should  therefore  give  the  District  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  other  com- 
munities. To  saddle  District  home  rule 
with  a  partisan  political  system,  vulner- 
able to  the  worst  excesses  of  wardheeler 
politics  and  machine  rule,  is  to  mock  the 
very  purpose  and  aim  of  this  legislation. 
Only  by  establishing  a  nonpartisan  elec- 
tion system — and  by  also  opening  the  way 
for  full  community  participation  in  local 
government  affairs — can  we  reduce  the 
element  of  Federal-locsU  conflict  in  Dis- 
trict mimicipal  administration. 

I  ask  that  the  House  give  District  home 
rule  a  real  chance  to  succeed.  I  ask  that 
we  look  to  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  its  municipal  political  sys- 
tem. Let  us  provide  the  safeguard  of  non- 
partisanship  in  local  elections  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  city  of  Washington  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  enlightened,  progressive, 
and  efficient  local  self-government. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  home 
rule  bill  is  before  the  House  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Congressman 
Dices  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  their  work  in  drafting  this 
biU,  H.R.  9682,  and  bringing  it  before  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  this  bill. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween local  District  self-government  and 
the  administration  of  national  affairs  has 
long  troubled  Congress.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  act  as  a  part  time  city  gov- 
ernment with  more  confusion  and  frus- 
tration than  good  government  resulting. 

I  beUeve  the  present  relationship  is  a 
severe  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  well  as  a  poor  means  of  coping  with 
the  problems  of  a  complex  Federal-local 
relationship.  The  current  relationship 
between  the  people  of  the  District  and 
Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  democ- 
racy. Seven  hundred  fifty  thousand 
Americans  are  disenfranchised  here,  here 
at  the  seat  of  American  Government. 

Nothing  shames  me  more  than  having 
to  legislate  for  people  to  whom  I  am  not 
directly  responsible.  My  position  as  a 
legislator  implies  a  proud  and  deeply 
responsible  relationship  with  the  con- 
stituency I  serve,  with  the  people  who 
have  elected  me.  Inherent  in  our  politi- 
cal philosophy  Is  the  belief  that  no  des- 
pot, no  matter  how  benevolent,  can 
govern  better  than  an  elected,  respon- 
sible official.  Ours  are  not  philosophical 
concepts  grounded  in  efficiency  and  con- 
venience but  the  realized  distinction  be- 
tween human  dignity  and  servitude,  be- 
tween power  and  self-determination  and 
powerlessness  and  despair. 

Certainly  Washington.  D.C..  is  a  unique 
city.  It  is  the  seat  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  setting  for  numerous  na- 
tional monuments  and  institutions.  I 
think  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  also 
the  home  of  750,000  people.  They  are 
proud  of  their  city— not  only  as  the  Cap- 
ital City  but  also  as  their  home.  They 
have  a  particular  interest  in  their  city's 
government  and  the  means  by  which  its 
future  is  determined. 

Yet  as  presently  ruled,  theirs  is  the 


last  voice  to  be  heard,  if  it  is  heard  at  all. 
I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  importance  of 
this  city  as  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  but 
it  is  time  to  restore  a  proper  balance  to 
the  relationship  of  Federal  and  District 
needs.  It  is  an  ironic  and  tragic  com- 
mentary on  our  political  system  if  the 
Nation  can  be  governed  only  after  the 
suspension  of  rights  of  750,000  local 
residents. 

Frankly  I  cannot  envision  a  more  in- 
efficient and  troublesome  means  of  re- 
solving the  District-Federal  dilemma 
than  the  current  arrangement  of  direct 
congressional  administration.  As  it  now 
stands  the  people  of  Washington  are  de- 
nied their  rights  and  the  political  expres- 
sion of  their  hopes  for  their  lives  and 
homes  while  Congress  attempts  to  be 
both  a  national  legislature  and  a  part 
time  city  government.  It  is  an  absurd 
relationship  which  Is  frustrating  for 
both  the  District  and  Congress. 

The  day  to  day  administration  of  this 
city  is  the  primary  concern  of  its  resi- 
dents; it  should  also  be  their  primary 
responsibility.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  only  way  to  insure  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to 
cede  its  residential  sections  back  to 
Maryland.  I  believe  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ment would  do  great  violence  to  the 
strong,  proud,  and  historically  separate 
identity  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
believe  it  is  simpler,  more  efficient  and 
more  acceptable  to  simply  grant  home 
rule.  This  in  no  way  endangers  or  mter- 
rupts  the  conduct  of  federal  business  but 
it  does  provide  the  District  with  the  basic 
rights  of  all  other  American  cities,  the 
right  to  elect  a  Mayor  and  a  City 
Council. 

By  continuing  to  legislate  for  the 
people  of  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia,  we 
violate  the  very  principles  that  bring  us 
here  and  give  us  authority  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  I  urge  this  body  to  reaffirm 
the  most  basic  right  of  self-government 

and  to  return  to  its  principal  purpose, 
the  making  of  Federal  legislation.  I  urge 
you  to  give  your  support  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  Home  Rule,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee's  bill.  H.R.  9682. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  bill  for  the  orig- 
inal committee  bill  on  self-determina- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.R. 
9682).  I  believe  strongly  that  self- 
govemment  has  been  an  empty  promise 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  far  too  long.  It  is  hypocritical  at 
least,  that  a  country  that  prides  itself 
on  representative  democracy  should, 
through  Its  elected  Congress,  deny  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  committee  substitute  with  which 
we  are  presented  today  is  an  effort  to 
restore  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  some  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment and  to  reorganize  the  machinery 
of  local  government  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The  original  bill  has  undergone  sub- 
stantial changes  In  an  effort  to  gain  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  The  original  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  on  July  31 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  4  with  1  Member  voting 
present.  The  committee  bill,  a  compro- 
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mise  proposal  resulting  from  several 
months  of  hearings,  extensive  markup, 
and  debate  in  open  session,  is  now  pre- 
sented in  an  amended  version  as  the 
Dlggs  substitute.  The  amended  version 
provides  for  some  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  District  government  in  general  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Nelsen  Commission. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  amended 
committee  bill,  which  I  support,  include 
an  elected  mayor  and  city  council,  with 
the  delegation  from  some  legislative  and 
fiscal  authority  over  local  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  other  sub- 
stitute bills  offered  for  the  committee 
bill,  including  the  Nelsen-Green  govern- 
ment reorganization  proposal,  Nelsen- 
Green  retrocession  proposal,  and  the 
Broyhill  Federal  enclave  proposal.  None 
of  these  bills  are  as  strong  as  the  Diggs 
substitute  in  its  coverage  of  key  areas  of 
concern  such  as  the  courts  and  judges, 
planning  and  zoning,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, police  control,  congressional  over- 
sight of  local  action,  and  local  repre- 
sentation. 

The  legislation  before  us  deals  with 
a  fundamental  right  in  our  democratic 
society,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  through  their  elected  public 
officials.  The  Dlggs  substitute  does  not 
go  far  enough,  but  does  represent  an 
accommodation  of  the  interest  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Diggs  substitute  would  give 
the  District  a  significant  measure  of 
self-government.  Including  the  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  mayor  and 
council  and  to  assume  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  municipality.  I  support 

this  as  a  first  step.  For  almost  100  years. 
taxes  have  been  levied  on  the  residents 
of  the  Capital  City  without  the  consent 
of  its  citizens.  Officials  have  been  ap- 
pointed without  the  approval  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  funds  have  allocated  and  spent  with 
little  reference  to  the  requirements,  as- 
pirations, or  desires  of  the  populace. 
There  has  been  no  justification  for  hav- 
ing those  decisions  which  affect  the 
daily  lives  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
District  be  made  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  basic  concerns  and  con- 
stituencies, for  the  most  part,  are  far 
different  from  those  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  vote  in  favor  of  the  home  rule  bill 
to  restore  the  equal  rights  and  full  citi- 
zenship that  have  been  undemocratl- 
cally  and  unnecessarily  denied  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
legislation  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  these  measures  for  a  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  governed  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  providing  m 
our  Constitution  that  a  Federal  City 
shall  be  the  site  for  the  whole  Nation's 
Capital. 

"They  had  before  them  the  repeated 
Instances  in  other  countries  and  in  other 
times  in  history  during  which  the  mob- 
ocracy  of  the  city  in  which  some  na- 
tion's government  was  located  exercised 
undue  and  detrimental  influence  because 


of  its  hostile  or  because  of  its  persuasive 
presence  or  both.  They  saw  examples  of 
the  imdisciplined  actions  of  a  city's  resi- 
dents derrogating  a  nation's  interests  to 
those  of  the  city.  They  also  saw  examples 
of  the  disciplined  actions  of  a  city's  local 
political  forces  achieving  the  same  selfish 
end. 

To  forestall  these  subordinations  of 
national  interest  to  local  interests  in  the 
new  American  Republic,  the  Founding 
Fathers  wisely  provided  that  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  should  be  located 
away  from  such  influences,  isolated  and 
insulated  from  them  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. 

I  know  of  no  change  in  people  or  poli- 
tics or  precepts  that  cause  the  reasoning 
of  the  men  who  founded  our  coimtry 
and  made  it  great  to  be  any  less  impera- 
tive today  than  it  was  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  written. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  this  legislation  and 
warn  that  not  good,  but  harm,  is  likely 
to  ensue  should  it  be  enacted. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  is  a  Federsd  City.  Is  belongs 
to  all  the  American  people.  It  is  their 
Nation's  Capital  and  the  seat  of  their 
Congress,  their  President,  and  their  Su- 
preme Court. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
provides  "the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power"  at  clause  17.  "to  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  10 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
ercise like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for   the   erection   of   forts,   magazines, 

arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings. 

Thus  the  constitutional  mandate  is 
that  Congress  has  the  exclusive  power  to 
legislate  over  the  Federal  City.  This  is 
home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C.,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  over  its  home. 

To  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  the 
temporary  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  not  only  make  a  mock- 
ery out  of  our  oath  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution,  but  would  be  a 
surrender  of  our  trusteeship  over  the 
Federal  City  which  belongs  to  all  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Nor  am  I  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
that  all  of  the  people  of  the  District  want 
home  rule.  It  may  be  that  a  vast  over- 
whelming number,  spurred  on  by  emo- 
tional promises  and  one-sided  news  re- 
porting, have  been  led  to  believe  that 
home  rule  is  panacea.  When  have  all  the 
American  people  ever  been  in  step  on 
any  one  issue?  Especially  is  this  true.  If 
they  understand  the  issues  and  the  al- 
ternatives involved.  Behind  all  of  the 
smoke  screens  of  statehood,  home  rule 
and  colonization  He  the  same  bedrock. 
What  would  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  gain  from  home  rule 
that  they  do  not  now  receive  from  an 
overly  tolerant  and  beneficent  Congress? 

The  pleas  of  poverty  and  poor  people 
in  the  District  are  belled  by  the  egali- 
tarian test  of  average  per  capita  income. 


The  average  income  in  the  District  is 
$6,265;  in  the  Nation  it  is  $4,492,  and  in 
my  State  of  Louisiana  $3,543.  And  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
newspaper  editors,  the  commimications 
media  as  well  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  will  not  be  nmning  the  District 
should  this  home  rule  bill  become  law. 
They  may  feel  that  their  crusade  of 
slogan  saturation  is  persuasive  for  the 
good  of  all,  but  precedent,  logic  and  ex- 
perience from  other  situations  should 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  opinion- 
making  establishment  is  a  small  minority 
which  loses  control  of  public  reaction 
when  it  is  out  of  step  with  the  masses  of 
people.  After  all,  it  was  the  rebellious 
mob  at  Philadelphia  that  convinced  the 
Fovmding  Fathers  that  the  Congress 
could  not  meet,  deliberate  and  legislate 
in  a  hostile  environment.  This  was  the 
reason  a  Federad  city,  controlled  com- 
pletely by  Congress,  was  provided  for  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  very  concept  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  would  give  the  inhabitants  of 
this  area  imprecedented  influence  and 
advantage  over  the  inhabitants  of  every 
other  State  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
it  may  even  be  safe  to  say  that  without 
home  rule,  they,  by  close  proximity  and 
Influence  through  the  news  media  now 
enjoy  an  advantage  over  citizens  of  other 
States  which  is  tantamount  to  a  violation 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Legislation  which  does  not  have  as  its 
basic  purpose  the  betterment  of  all  the 
American  people  must  be  denounced  for 
what  It  is;  that  is,  special  interest  leg- 
islation. Home  rule  legislation  is  not  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  American  scene 
or  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  American 
people. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  our  Federal 

City,  the  home  of  our  Federal  Establish- 
ment, is  and  must  be  retained  as  the 
property  of  all  of  the  American  people. 
If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  altered  or 
circumvented,  let  It  be  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  approved  not  only  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  as 
required  by  the  necessary  State  legisla- 
tures so  that  again  we  are  not  accused 
of  giving  away  a  birthright  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  belongs  to  them,  not 
to  us  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  District. 

I  cannot  cast  my  people's  vote  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  merely  as  a 
matter  of  appeasement  for  the  emotions 
of  the  hour. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  sections  431.  432.  and  433  of  the 
committee  substitute  provides  for  merit 
selection  of  judges  under  the  so-called 
Missouri  Plan,  long  favored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society.  The  following 
letter  to  Chairman  Diggs  from  John  S. 
Clark,  president  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society,  illustrates  th^  approval 
which  the  professional  bar  gives  to  the 
judicial  appointment  process  in  the  D  C. 
Self-Determination  Act. 

American  JtroiCAruHE  Societt, 

Chicago,  III.,  October  S,  1973. 
Re:  H.R.  9682. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Representatii'C, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dices:  I  t\&ve  heard  of 
the  constructive  suggestions  you  made  and 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  you  chaired 
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the  meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House  when  the  above  bill 
was  considered. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  yo\ir  Interest  In 
giving  security  of  tenure  to  the  Judges  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  American  Judicature  Society  is  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  this  bill,  and  we  believe 
that  choosing  the  Judges  on  the  basis  of 
merit  selection  and  giving  them  proper  secu- 
rity of  tenure  would  be  a  tremendous  step 
in  giving  better  Justice  to  the  residents  of 
the  District. 

Thank  you  so  mucn  for  your  assistance, 
and  all  of  us  In  the  American  Judicature 
Society  will  greatly  appreciate  your  support 
of  this  important  legislation. 

My  best  wishes  and  best  regards. 
Cordially, 

John  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  wlU 
come  as  no  surprise  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  I,  as  the  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Territory  of  Guam,  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  9682.  a  compre- 
hensive Home  Rule  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

As  the  resident  of  an  American  terri- 
tory, which  until  5  years  ago  lacked  the 
right   to   choose   our  own   highest  local 

Officials,   my  sympathies  naturally  lie 

with  those  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
who  ask  that  they  too  be  granted  this 
basic  right  of  a  free  and  democratic 

society. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  op- 
pose a  greater  degree  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  residents  of  the  District  on 
the  grounds  that  the  bill  provides  in- 
suflBcient  checks  to  protect  the  Federal 
Interest. 

I  cannot  see,  however,  how  extending 
self-government  to  the  District  will  in 
any  way  pose  an  insurmountable  problem 

to  the  residents  of  any  State,  territory, 
or  to  the  Federal  Government.  Nor  can 
I  conceive  that  American  citizens,  who 
just  happen  to  reside  in  the  District,  are 
any  less  capable  of  governing  themselves 
than  are  any  other  citizens. 

I  remember  all  too  well  how.  when 
Congress  passed  the  legislation  to  give 
the  American  citizens  of  Guam  the  power 
to  elect  their  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor,  a  few  in  Washington  feared 
that  action  would  lead  to  problems  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  said  that  we  were  not  ready  for 
democracy.  And  others  in  the  military 

feared  that  their  rights  in  Guam  would 

suffer.  But,  as  those  of  you  who  know 
Guam  are  aware,  those  arguments  have 
proven  to  be  as  specious  as  they  were 
groundless.  Indeed,  Guam's  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government  have  im- 
proved. The  residents  of  Guam  have  not 
used  their  increased  rights  to  abuse  thetr 
status  as  citizens,  nor  has  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Guam  de- 
creased beyond  that  which  it  has  In  any 
of  the  States. 

As  a  strong  believer  in  the  principles 
of  JefTersonlan  democracy,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  prove  equally  competent  to 
administer  their  own  affairs. 

Granting  self-determination  to  the 
District  will  not  only  be  a  sign  of  con- 
gressional greatness,  but  will  additionally 
provide  a  welcome  respite  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  could  better  use  their  time  than 
by  legislating  klte-flylng  regxilatlons. 

For  each  of  us,  time  Is  a  most  critical 


Issue.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  time 
we  each  need  to  become  involved  in  all 
Of  the  important  matters  of  the  day.  I 
concur  with  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  that  the  day  of  a  Congressman  is 
too  full  to  be  spent  on  mundane  matters 
concerning  local  ordinances  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar 
attitude  was  expressed  by  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton,  chairman  of  the  House 
Territories  Subcommittee,  about  the  re- 
curring need  to  amend  the  Territorial 
Organic  Acts.  Congressman  Burton 
rightfully  regards  his  time  as  being  too 

valuable  to  be  expended  on  deciding 

purely  Internal  matters  for  the  American 
territories.  And  I  believe  that  view  cer- 
tainly holds  true  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Representative  Dices,  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligence  and  efforts  to 
extend  the  rights  of  full  citizenship  to 
the  residents  of  this  city  by  favorably 
reporting  out  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  bill,  H.R.  9682. 

As  the  Greek  philosopher  Menclus  said 

over  2.000  years  ago,  "The  people  are  the 
most  important  element  in  a  nation;  the 
sovereign  is  the  lightest."  As  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  most  democratic 
Nation,  let  us  today  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
the  principles  our  Founding  Fathers  set 
down  by  passing  on  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  cherished  right  of  self- 
government. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  9682.  the  bUl  now  before 
us  to  establish  increased  self-government 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  long  overdue.  Since  1874,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  have  not  had  a  real 
voice  in  the  determination  of  their  local 
affairs,  a  right  that  exists  for  citizens  in 
every  other  part  of  this  Nation.  At  that 
time,  the  legislative  assembly  governing 
the  District  was  abolished,  and  virtually 
complete  control  over  local  affairs  re- 
verted back  to  Congress. 

In  the  last  25  years,  many  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress to  give  the  District  varying  degrees 

Of  self-government.  Unfortunately,  most 

of  them  were  killed  somewhere  along  the 
line  of  the  legislative  process.  In  1967, 
Congress  did  legislate  some  major 
changes  in  the  District's  government 
structure,  but  District  residents  still  lack 
true  self-government,  most  particularly 
locally  elected  city  ofHcials. 

In  1969.  Congress  created  a  National 
Commission,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  our  colleague  Ancher  Nblsen,  to 
study  alternative  ways  of  improving  the 
effectiveness  and  economy  of  District  of 
Columbia  government.  After  a  painstak- 
ing and  thorough  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission reported  back  to  Congress. 

Its  finding  were  most  helpful  and 
many  of  its  recommendations  are  In- 
cluded in  the  biU  we  have  before  us  now. 

H.R.  9682,  as  amended  for  final  con- 
sideration. Is  not  all  that  many  of  us 
felt  was  desirable  and  necessary  for 
truly  representative  government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  In  particular  Chair- 
man Dices,  has  labored  long  and  hard  to 
provide  us  with  legislation  that  not  only 


gives  the  District  of  Columbia  increased 
self-government,  but  which  also  retains 
sufficient  congressional  control  to  pre- 
serve the  Federal  interest  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  right  to  elect  a  Mayor  and  City 
Council  is  certainly  a  major  step  forward 
and  preferable  to  a  city  ryxa  by  Presi- 
dential appointees.  Elected  officials,  re- 
gardless of  the  extent  of  their  powers, 
are  always  more  responsive  to  the  public! 

Although  these  officials  will  not  have 
control  over  city  spending,  they  will  have 
the  power  to  propose  a  budget  to  Con- 
gress and  to  raise  and  lower  taxes.  To- 
gether with  more  openness  in  budgetary 

proceedings,    this    wUl    provide    greater 

cooperation  between  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  city  and  those  who 
focus  on  government  spending. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  new  legis- 
lative powers  for  City  Hall,  places  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs  directly 
under  the  Mayor's  office,  allows  the 
Mayor  greater  voice  in  the  nomination 
Of  local  Judges,  and  provides  voters  the 
opportunity  to  amend  and  vote  on  the 
city  charter  and  participate  In  neighbor- 
hood advisory  councils. 

Most     significantly,     the     passage     of 

H.R.  9682  provides  a  new  opportunity  for 
Members  of  the  House,  from  all  regional, 
economic,  population,  and  ethnic  dis- 
tricts, to  join  in  reaffirming  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government — the  most  basic 
right  of  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 

member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  very  serious  and  very 
painstaking  effort  that  has  produced  the 

legislation  which  is  before  us  today— the 
Home  Rule  Bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

From  the  outset,  it  has  been  the  ob- 
jective of  our  committee  to  write  a  re- 
sponsible bill,  attuned  to  the  political 
realities  of  this  Chamber,  which  could  be 
passed  and  enacted  into  law. 

It  now  appears  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  House  today  will 
take  the  historic  step  of  assuring  that 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Capital  will 

regain  the  very  basic  democratic  right 
of  self-determination  in  their  local  gov- 
ernment— a  right  that  has  been  denied 
for  the  past  100  years. 

As  historic  as  the  step  we  take  today 
may  be.  we  must  all  bear  in  mind  that  It 
Is  only  a  first  step.  The  road  to  House 
passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  nde  bill  has  been,  of  necessity,  a 
road  of  compromise.  Further  steps  re- 
mahi  to  be  taken. 

I  think  that  I  can  fairly  speak  for 
every  one  of  my  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers, when  I  say  that  none  of  us  are  fully 
satisfied  with  each  and  every  provision 
in  the  bill  presented  today  as  our  final 
work  product.  But  I  think  we  all  fully 
appreciate  that  the  compromises  that 
have  been  made  were  worked  out  in  good 
faith  with  but  one  objective  in  mind — 
the  restoration  of  elected  local  govern- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  confident  that  the  very  existence 
of  an  elected  Mavor  and  an  electefl 
Council  wiU  provide  the  District's  citjfc 
zens  the  means  for  articulating  and  profr- 
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Ing  their  own  case  for  further  govern- 
mental authority  In  the  future. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  ini- 
tiative for  seeking  solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems will,  at  long  last,  lie  where  it  be- 
longs— with  elected  officials  responsible 
to  the  voters  who  are  affected  by  those 
problems. 

No  longer  will  it  be  the  responsibility 
of  Congressmen  from  distant  jurisdic- 
tions to  respond  to  local  problems  which 
affect  them  only  indirectly. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  over- 
riding Federal  considerations  in  a  Cap- 
ital City  such  as  this,  and  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  our  ability 
to  protect  those  Federal  mterests  without 
unduly  infringing  on  the  free  exercise 
of  self-government  in  local  matters. 

Thus,  the  legislation  we  are  about  to 
pass  today  represents  a  landmark  step 

toward  an  improved,  more  efficient  and 
more  Just  local  government  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  City.  It  represents  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  belief  In  fundamental 
democratic  principles.  And,  in  future 
years,  I  predict  we  will  see  the  evolution 
of  a  truly  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween the  caretakers  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  responsibly  self-governed 

local  citizenry. 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  say  that  it 

has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Chairman  Dices.  Congress- 
men Adams,  Fraser,  Rees,  Delegate 
Pauntroy,  and  all  the  other  Committee 
members  and  staff  in  this  historic  effort. 
The  seat  and  symbol  of  American 
democracy— the  U.S.  Capitol— has  been 
witness  today  to  the  birth  of  a  new 
democracy  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  complete  home  rule  for  the  Dls- 
•»     trict  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  indeed  the 
Last  Colony.  The  NaUons  Capital,  the 
capital  of  democracy,  is  without  democ- 
racy. More  than  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation has  been  the  rule  of  politi- 
cal life  for  the  citizens  of  this  city  for 
99  years.  Washingtonlans  have  had  to 
bear  economic  policy  without  represen- 
tation, urban  renewal  without  represen- 
tation, criminal  Justice  without  rep- 
resentation. 

There  are  753.600  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia,  a  larger  population 
than  9  different  States;  73  percent  of 
the  people  are  nonwhlte.  They  are  bur- 
dened with  "foreign  rule"  by  535  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  of  whom  only  4 
percent  are  nonwhlte.  In  terms  of  full 
political  freedom  for  its  citizens,  white 
and  nonwhlte  aUke,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  no  better  off  than  Mozambique. 

In  fact,  a  citizen  of  this  city  may 
leave  home  in  the  morning,  drive  to 
work  at  the  State  Department  or  the 
Pentagon  and  make  decisions  affecting 
the  villages  of  Mozambique,  and  still 
have  no  vote  in  how  his  own  town  is  nm. 

Popular  election  of  a  Mayor  and  City 
Council  will  go  far  toward  establishing 
full  participatory  democracy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Nonpartisan  elections  will 
enable  thousands  of  people  to  engage  In 
the  process,  who  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  Hatch  Act.  And  with  the 
Involvement  of  elected  neighborhood 
advisory  councils,  the  everyday  admin- 


istration of  this  city  may  come  closer  to 
the  grass  roots  level  of  control  than  is 
true  In  many  big  cities  In  this  country. 

When  the  city  achieves  full  control  of 
Its  own  tax  revenues,  self-government 
will  be  a  fact.  Our  experience  with  Home 
Rule  legislation  over  the  years,  however, 
has  shown  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  it 
all  at  once.  If  H.R.  9682  becomes  law,  it 
will  take  a  historic  giant  step  toward 
complete  home  rule  for  the  District. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  address 
the  misgivings  of  some  Members  about 
complete  home  rule  for  Washington.  It 
has  been  argued  that  this  city  Is  for  all 
Americans,  and  should  continue  to  be 

the  special  concern  of  all  Americans 
through  their  elected  Representatives. 
The  Federal  buildings,  the  historic  mon- 
uments, the  malls  and  parks,  some  argue, 
need  Federal  oversight  to  insure  their 
proper  maintenance  and  beauty. 

But  so  much  concern  about  the  con- 
tinued grandeur  of  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial and  the  Washington  Moniunent 
tends  to  overlook  the  glaring  fact,  that 
If  the  citizens  of  this  city  are  not  free 
to  make  their  hometown  a  living  monu- 
ment of  democracy,  all  the  other  monu- 
ments are  but  hj'pocritlcal  heaps  of  stone. 

I  believe  Congress  should  retain  an  in- 
terest in  the  city  budget  commensurate 
with  the  Federal  payment,  but  no  more. 
Today  that  comes  to  about  20  percent 

of  the  city  income.  The  Diggs  substitute 

bill  retains  100  percent  interest  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget.  There  Is 
plenty  of  time  to  correct  this  discrep- 
ancy, after  we  take  the  historic  step  of 
granting  rudimentary  home  rule.  Ex- 
perience will  show  us  to  what  degree 
continuing  congressional  veto  power  over 

Mayor  and  Council  decisions  wiU  help  or 

harm  this  city.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  make  adjustments  In  these  con- 
trols, perhaps  to  abolish  them  altogether. 
I  disagree  entirely  with  the  paternalis- 
tic argument  that  the  experience  of  the 
elected  District  of  Columbia  School  Board 
demonstrates  that  District  citizens  are 
not  yet  ready  to  govern  themselves.  This 
logic,  transported  back  to  the  1780's, 
would  have  claimed  that  political  chaos 
in  the  newly  lndep>endent  colonies  dem- 
onstrated that  they  should  return  to 

British  rule. 

The  truth  is,  you  cannot  learn  self- 
government  without  exercising  self-gov- 
ernment. What  the  experience  of  the 
elected  school  board  does  show  is  that 
a  political  situation  one-tenth  free  and 
nine-tenths  disenfranchised  Is  inherently 
unstable.  Removing  what  freedom  there 
Is,  would  achieve  only  the  kind  of  sta- 
bility that  is  totsd  paralysis. 

I  see  a  certain  political  instability  con- 
tinuing in  District  of  Columbia  affairs, 
If  home  rule  comes  only  a  giant  step  at 
a  time.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  instability, 
this  ferment  for  complete  freedom,  wUl 
hurry  us  through  the  next  steps.  To  step 
backward,  however,  would  only  cripple 
this  city  more  than  it  has  been  before. 

At  a  time  of  rampant  inflation,  high 
unemplojinent.  and  increasing  poverty 
for  the  already  poor;  at  a  time  of  en- 
vironmental and  energy  crisis,  of  a  new 
war  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  still  un- 
dying old  war  In  the  Far  East,  Congress 
simply  cannot  let  Itself  be  crippled  by 
the  business  of  running  a  city. 


I  am  happy  to  give  my  full  support  to 
even  this  small  measure  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  And  I  hope 
we  will  move  rapidly  to  unburden  our- 
selves of  municipal  cares,  and  permit 
the  people  of  Washington  to  assume  the 
full  citizenship  which  Is  their  birthright 
as  Americans. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TABLE   OP   CONTENTS 

TrrUE  I— SHORT  TITLE.  PURPOSES.  AND 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Statement  of  purposes. 

Sec.  103.  DeflXLltloiis. 

TITLE     n— GOVERNMENTAL     REORGANI- 
ZATION 
Sec.  201 .  Redevelopment   Land    Agency. 
Sec.  202.  National  Capital  H(ki*6ig  Authority. 
Sec.  203.  National     Capital     Planning     Com- 
mission and  Municipal   Planning. 

Sec.  204.  District  of  Columbia  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. 

TITLE      in — DISTRICT      CHARTER      PRE- 
AMBLE,    LEGISLATIVE     POWER,     AND 

CHARTER  AMENDING  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  301.  District  Charter  preamble. 

Sec.  303.  Legislative  p>ower.  r 

Sec.  303.  Cnarter  amending  procedure. 

TITLE  IV— THE  DISTRICT  CHARTER 

Part  A — ^Thb  CouNcn, 

Subpart  1 — Creation  of  the  CouncU 

Sec.  401.  Creation  and  membership. 
Sec.  402.  Qualifications  for  holding  oflloe. 
Sec.  403.  Compensation. 
Sec.  404.  Powers  of  the  Council. 
Subpart   2 — Organization   and   Procedure  of 
the  CouncU 

Sec.  411.  The  Chairman. 

Sec,  412.  Acts,  resolutions,  and  requlremente 

for  quorum. 
Sec.  413.  Investigations  by  the  Council. 
Part  B — ^The  Matob 

Sec.  421.  Election.  quaUflcatlons,  vacancy  and 

compensation . 
Sec.  422.  Powers  and  duties. 
Sec.  423.  Municipal  planning. 

Pabt  C — Thi  Judiciabt 

Sec.  431.  Judicial  power. 

Sec.  432.  Removal,   suspension,   and   Involun- 
tary retirement. 

Sec.  433.  Nomination    and    appointment    of 
Judges. 
parliamentary  inquirt 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Clerk  reading  the  original  bill  or  the 
committee  print? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  Is  reading 
the  original  bill,  H.R.  9682. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 
Sec.  434.  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nom- 
ination Commission. 

Part  D — District  Buikjet  akd  Pdjancial 
Management 
Subpart  1 — Budget  and  Financial 
MansLgement 
Sec.  441.  Fiscal  year. 
Sec.  442.  Submission    of   annual   budget. 
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Sec.  443.  Multlyear  plan. 

Sec.  444.  Multlyear  capital  Improvement  plan. 

Sec.  445.  District  of  Columbia  Court's 
budget.   ^ 

Sec.  446.  Elnactment   of  appropriations. 

Sec.  447.  Consistency  of  budget,  account- 
ing, and  personnel  systems. 

Sec.  448.  Financial   duties  of   the   Mayor. 

Sec.  449.  Control  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  450.  Accounting  supervision  and  con- 
trol. 

Sec.  451    General  and  special  funds. 

Sec.  462.  Contracts  extending  beyond  one 
year. 

Subpart  2 — Audit 

Sec.  466.  District  of  Columbia  Auditor. 

PA«T  E — BOBROWDfC 
Subpart  1 — Borrowing 

Sec.  461  District's  authority  to  Issue  and  re- 
deem general  obligation  bonds  for 
capital  projects. 

Sec.  462.  Contents  of  borrowing  legislation; 
referendum  on  bond  Issue. 

PASLIAMENTABT    DTQUIRT 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  yesterday 
repudiated  the  committee  bill  as  it  was 
reported  out  and  gave  the  understand- 
ing to  the  House  that  they  Intended  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  the  committee 
print.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  print  at  this 
point  in  section  462. 

If  we  go  by  this  point  at  this  time  and 
then  the  committee  print  Is  offered  later, 
then  I  still  have  the  right  to  offer  the 

amendment  to  the  committee  print.  Is 

that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN    (Mr.  Bolling)  .  An 

amendment  to  an  amendment  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute  could  be  offered  at 
a  later  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  in  order  that  we 
can  make  a  valid  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  statements  which  were 
made  yesterday  by  the  dis^nguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  they  no 
longer  really  wished  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  rather  they  wanted  the 
House  to  consider  the  committee  print 
which  was  made  available — I  know 
things  change  rapidly,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
yield  for  a  question  there,  or  respond  to 
a  question.  Have  they  changed  their 
position? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
say  that  the  question  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  Is  not  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry of  the  Chair. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTHKY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  it  Is  the 
desire  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  present  bill, 
would  the  Chair  state  to  this  Member  at 
what  point  it  Is  appropriate  to  do  that? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are  read- 
ing the  table  of  contents  and  must  start 
into  the  first  title  before  that  can  be  of- 
fered. Is  that  correct? 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bollinc).  The 
Clerk  would  have  to  have  read  the  bill 
through  line  6.  page  5,  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 101.  prior  to  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  being  in  order. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  understand,  so  that 
what  we  are  doing  now  is  simply  reading 
to  the  jHjint  to  which  a  substitute  would 
be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  463.  Publication    of    borrowing    legisla- 
tion. 
Sec.  464.  Short   period   of  limitation. 
Sec.  465.  Acts  for  Issuance  of   bonds. 
Sec.  466.  Public  sale. 

Subpart  2 — Short-Term  Borrowing 
Sec.  471.  Borrowing  to  meet  appropriations. 
Sec.  472.  Borrowing  In  anticipation  of  rev- 
enues. 
Sec.  473.  Notes  redeemable  prior  to  maturity. 
Sec.  474.  Sales  of  notes. 

Subpart  3 — Payment  of  Bonds  and  Notes 
Sec.  481.  Special  tax. 

Subpart  4 — Tax  Exemption;  Legal  Invest- 
ment; Water  Pollution;  Reservoirs:  Con- 
tributions 

Sec.  485.  Tax  exemption. 

Sec.  486.  Legal  Investment. 

Sec.  487.  Water  pollution. 

Sec.  488.  Cost     of     reservoirs    on     Potomac 

River. 
Sec.  489.  District's     contributions     to     the 

Washington    Metropolitan    Area 

Transit    Authority. 
Sec.  490.  Revenue  bonds  and  obligations. 

Part  P — Independent  Agencies 
Sec.  491.  Board  of  Elections. 
Sec.  492.  Zoning  Commission. 
Sec.  493.  Public  Service  Commission. 
Sec.  494,  Armory  Board. 
Sec.  495.  Board  of  Education. 

PaBT  O RECAIX  PROCEDtJHE 

Sec.  496.  Recall. 

TITLE  V — FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
Sec.  501.  Federal   Payment  Trust  Pund. 
Sec.  502.  Duties  of  the  Mayor,  Council,  and 

Federal    Office    of    Management 

and  Budget. 
Sec.  603.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  VI— RESERVATION  OP 
CONaRESSIONAL   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  Retention  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  602.  Limitations  on  the  Council. 

Sec.  603.  Limitations  on  borrowing  and 
spending. 

Sec.  604.  Congressional  action  on  certain 
District  matters. 

TITLE  VII — REFERENDUM;  StJCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMENT;  TEMPORARY  PROVI- 
SIONS; MISCELLANEOUS:  AMENDMENTS 
TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT;  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION;  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Par^    a — Charter    REFntENDinc 
Sec.  701.  Referendum. 
Sec.  702.  Board  of  Elections  authority. 
Sec.  703.  Referendum    ballot   and    notice   of 

voting. 
Sec.  704.  Acceptance    or    nonacceptance    of 
charter. 
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Mr.  FTIASER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   I — SHORT   TITLE.    PURPOSES,    AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  title 

SBC.  101.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act". 
amendment  in  the  natttre  or  a  substitute 

offered    by    MR.    Dices 

Mr.  DKjGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE   I — SHORT   TITLE.    PtmPOSES.   AND 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Statement  of  purposes 
Sec.  103.  Deamtlons. 

TITLE  n — GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION 
Sec.  201.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
Sec.  a02.  National  Capital  Housing  Authority. 
Sec.  203.  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  Municipal  Plannlm;. 
Sec.  204.  District  of  Columbia  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. 
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tion bonds. 
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Sec.  472.  Borrowing  In  anticipation  of  reve- 
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Sec.  474.  Sales  of  notes. 
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Sec.  481.  Special  tax. 
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tributions 

Sec.  485.  Tax  exemption. 

Sec.  486.  Legal  Investment. 

Sec.  487.  Water  pollution. 

Sec.  488.  Cost  of  reservoirs  on  Potomac  River. 
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Washington     Metropolitan     Area 

Transit  Authority. 
Sec.  490.  Revenue  bonds  and  obligations. 

CXIX 2119— Part  28 


Part  F — Independent  Agencies 
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TITLE  V— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
Sec.  601.  Duties  of  the  Mayor,  Council,  and 
Federal    Office    of    Management 
and  Budget. 
Sec.  502.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  VI— RESERVATION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  Retention  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  602.  Limitations  on  the  Council. 

Sec.  603.  Limitations  on  borrowing  and 
spending. 

Sec.  604.  Congressional  action  on  certain 
District  matters. 

TITLE  VII — REFERENDUM;  SUCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMENT:  TEMPORARY  PROVI- 
SIONS: MISCELLANEOUS;  AMENDMENTS 
TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION 
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EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Part  A— Charter  Referendum 
Sec.  701.  Referendum. 
Sec.  702.  Board  of  Elections  authority. 
Sec.  703.  Referendum   ballot   and    notice   of 

voting. 
Sec.  704.  Acceptance    or    nonacceptance    of 

charter. 

Part  B — Succession  in  Government 

Sec.  711.  Abolishment  of  existing  govern- 
ment and  transfer  of  functions. 

Sec.  712.  Certain  delegated  functions  and 
functions  of  certain  agencies. 

Sec.  713.  Transfer    of     personnel,     property, 

and  funds. 
Sec.  714.  Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and 
other  actions. 

Sec.  716.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  716.  Vacancies  resulting  from  abolish- 
ment of  Offices  of  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Sec.  717.  status  of  the  District. 

Sec.  718.  Continuation  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  System. 
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transitional  period. 
Sec.  722.  Reimbursable     appropriations     for 

the  District. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 

Sec.  731.  Agreements  with  the  United  States. 

Sec.  732.  Personal  interest  in  contracts  or 
transactions. 

Sec.  733.  Compensation  from  more  than  one 
source. 

Sec.  734.  Assistance  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  de- 
velopment of  District  Merit  Sys- 
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Sec.  736.  Independent  audit. 
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Sec.  761.  Amendments. 

Sec.  762.  District     Council     authority     over 
elections. 
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Part    G — Eftective    Datxb 
Sec.  771.  Effective  dates. 


TITLE  I— SHORT  "nTLE,  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT     Tmjt 

Sec  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act". 

statement    of    pttrposes 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  the  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  ultimate  lejlslatlve  authority 
over  the  Nation's  Capital  granted  by  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Intent  of 
Congress  Is  to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  authorize  the  election  of  cer- 
tain local  officials  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
grant  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  powers  of  local  self-government;  to 
modernize,  reorganize,  and  otherwise  im- 
prove the  governmental  structure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possioie,  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional mandate,  to  relieve  Congress  of  the 
burden  of  legislating  upon  essentially  local 
District  matters. 

(b)  Congress  further  intends  to  imple- 
ment certain  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  talte 
certain  other  actions  Irrespective  of  wheth- 
er the  charter  for  greater  self-government 
provided  for  In  title  IV  of  this  Act  Is  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

definitions 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for  by 
part  A  of  title  IV. 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  th« 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cU"  means  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  under  Reorganization 

Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(6)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unless 
Otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  provided  for  by  part  A  of 
title  IV. 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  part  B  of  title  IV. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  except  where  the 
term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this  Act  ot 
other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "capital  project"  means  (A) 
any  physical  public  betterment  or  improve- 
ment and  any  preliminary  studies  and  bmx- 
veys  relative  thereto;  (B)  the  acquisition  of 
property  of  a  permanent  nature;  or  (C)  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  any  public  bet- 
terment or  improvement  when  first  erected 
or  acquired. 

(9)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(10)  The  term  "District  revenues"  means 
all  funds  derived  from  taxes,  fees,  charges, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts.  Including  all  an- 
nual Federal  payments  to  the  District  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

(11)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  provides,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(12)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District. 

(13)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia 
courts"  means  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

(14)  The  term  "resources"  means  revenues, 
balances,  revolving  funds,  funds  realized 
from  borrowing,  and  the  District  share  of 
Federal  grant  programs. 
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(IS)  The  term  "budget"  me&ns  the  entire 
request  for  appropriations  and  loan  or  spend> 
Ing  authority  for  all  activities  of  all  agencies 
of  the  District  financed  from  all  existing  or 
proposed  resources  and  sbsUl  include  both  op- 
erating and  capital  expenditures. 

TITLE   II — GOVERNMENTAL 

REORGANIZATION 

arDEVELOPMENT    LAND    AOXNCT 

Sec.  201.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  6- 
701 — 5-719)    Is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  6-703(a))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commissioner'),  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Council').  The  Commissioner  shall 
name  one  member  as  chairman.  No  more 
than  two  members  may  be  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  yecurs,  except 
that  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  section,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  on©  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
as  designated  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
terms  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  section  shall  begin  on  July  1,  1974. 
Should  any  member  who  Is  an  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  cease  to  be 
such  an  officer,  then  his  term  as  a  member 
shall  end  on  the  day  he  ceases  to  be  such 
an  officer.  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy In  the  Agency  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  during 
which  such  vacancy  arose.  Any  member  who 
holds  no  other  salaried  public  position  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
agency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  sectlcni  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-703 (b) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "forth"  at  the  end 

Of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  ",  except 

that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the   District   of  Coliimbia   government   from 

dissolving  the  corporation,  eliminating  the 
board  of  directors,  or  taking  such  other  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  Agency  as  Is  deemed  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"Including  the  selection  of  Its  chairman  and 
other  officers,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"including  the  selection  of  officers  other  than 
Its  Chairman,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-704 
(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  said  purposes  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  subchapter  IX  of 
chapter  13  of  title  18  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.". 

(d)  None  of  the  amendments  contained 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  eligibility  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  continue  par- 
ticipation in  the  small  business  procxirement 
programs  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (67  Stat.  647). 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    HOUSING    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Authority")  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  6-103 — 6-116)  shall  be  an  agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  subject 
to  the  organizational   and   reorganlzatlomal 


powers  specified  tn  sections  404(b)    and  423 
(12)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
President  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alley  Dwelling  Act  shall  be  vested  In  and 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  All  em- 
ployees, property  (real  and  p>ersonal),  and 
unexpended  balances  (available  or  to  be  made 
available)  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
all  other  funds,  and  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Authority  are  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

NATIONAI,  CAPITAI.   PLANNOrO  COMlflSSION   AND 
MUNICIPAL    PUtNNING 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  a  comprohenslve  development  of  the 
park  and  playground  system  of  the  National 
Capital,  approved  June  6,  1924  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-1002),  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Conunlsslon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission')  Is  hereby  created  as  a  Federal 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  for  the  Federal  Establishment  In  the 
National  Capital  region.  Including  the  con- 
servation of  the  Important  historical  and 
natural  features  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Conmilss loner  shall  be  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  District.  He  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  planning 
activities  of  the  municipal  government  and 
the  preparation  and  Implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  which 
may  include  land  use  elements,  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  elements,  a  multi- 
year  program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  District,  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements.  The 
Commissioner's  planning  responsibility  shall 
not  extend  to  Federal  and  International 
projects  and  developments  in  the  District,  as 
determined  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  '^ctlon,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  establish  procedures  for  citizen 
involvement  In  the  planning  process,  and  for 
appropriate  meaningful  consultation  with 
any  State  or  local  government  or  planning 

agency  In  the  National  Capital  region  af- 
fected by  any  asp>ect  of  a  proposed  compre- 
hensive plan  (Including  amendments  there- 
to) affecting  or  relating  to  the  District. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  and 
all  elements  thereof  and  amendments,  there- 
to, to  the  Council  for  revision  or  modifica- 
tion, and  adoption,  by  act,  following  public 
hearings.  Following  adoption  and  prior  to 
Implementation,  the  Council  shall  submit 
such  comprehensive  plan  and  amendments 
thereto,  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  for  review  and  comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  impact  of  such  plsm  or  amend- 
ments on  the  Interests  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Establishment,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

"(4)  (A)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall,  within  forty-five  days 
after  receipt  of  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
amendments  from  the  Council,  certify  to  the 
Council  whether  such  plan  or  amendments 
have  a  neeatlve  Imnact  on  the  Interests  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Establishment.  If 
within  forty-five  days  from  the  receipt  of 
such  plan  or  amendments  from  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Commission  takes  no  action,  such 
plan  or  amendments  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
no  adverse  Impact  on  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment, and  such  plan  or  amendments  shall 
be  Implemented. 

"(B>  If  the  Commission,  within  forty-five 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments from  the  Council,  finds  such  negative 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Establishment,  it  shall 
certify  its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  negative  impact  to 
the  Council.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  findings,  the 
Council  may — 


"(1)  reject  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations and  request  that  the  Commission 
reconsider  such  plan  or  amendments;  or 

"(11)     accept    such    findings    and    recom- 
mendations and  modify  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments accordingly. 
The    Council    shall    resubmit    such    modified 

plan  or  amendments  to  the  (Commission  to 
determine  whether  such  modifications  have 
been  made  In  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
If,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of 
the  modified  plan  or  amendments  from  the 
Council,  the  Commission  takes  no  action, 
such  modified  plan  or  amendments  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  modified  In  accordance 
with  the  findlncs  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  it  shall  be  Imple- 
mented. 

"(C)  If  within  thirty  days  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  by  the  Council  to  recon- 
sider such  plan  or  amendments,  the  Com- 
mission again  certifies  to  the  Council  that 
such  plan  or  amendments  have  a  negative 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Establishment,  such 
plan  or  amendments  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

"(D)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Commls- 
slon  shall  Jointly  publish,  from  time  to  time 
as  appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  Capital,  consisting  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  Federal  activities  In 
the  National  Capital  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  District  developed  by  the  Commissioner, 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of — 

"  ( 1 )  ex  officio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  such  alternates  as  each  such  person 
may  from  time  to  time  designate  to  serve  in 
his  stead,  and  in  addition, 

"(2)  five  citizens  with  experience  in  city  or 
regional  planning,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Conrunlssloner.  All 

Citizen  members  shall  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs 
and  of  the  three  appointed  by  the  President 

at  least  one  shall  be  a  bona  flde  resident  of 

Virginia  and  at  least  one  shall  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  Maryland.  The  terms  of  office  of 

members  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
for  six  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  the  President  shall  designate  one 
to  serve  two  years  and  one  to  serve  four  years. 
Members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  serve  for  four  years.  The  members  first 
appointed  under  this  section  shall  assume 
their  office  on  July  1.  1974.  Any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  citizen  members 
shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$100  for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  in  addition  to  reimbursement 
for  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  cerformance  of  such  duties.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
of  June  6,  1924  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1002 (e) ) ,  is 
amended  by  (i)  inserting  "Federal  activities 
in  the"  immediately  before  "National  Capi- 
tal" In  clause  (1);  and  (2)  striking  out  "and 
District  Governments,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "government"  In  clause  (2). 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  6.  1924 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1004),  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  (A)  inserting  "Federal  activities 
in  the"  immediately  after  "for  the"  in  the 
first  sentence,  (B)  striking  out  "and  Dis- 
trict" In  such  first  sentence,  and  (C)  striking 
out  "within  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  "or 
District"  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section. 
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(2)  Suljsectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed 

(d)  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1006),  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
District  Of  Columbia"  and  "or  District". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
District". 

(4)  The  first  and  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  obtain  cooperation  and  ccurelatlon 
of  effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  responsible 
for  public  developments  and  projects,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  land.  These  agencies, 
therefore,  shall  look  to  the  Commission  and 
utilize  it  as  the  central  planning  agency  for 
the  Federal  actlvlUes  in  the  National  Capital 
region.". 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1006)  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1007) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  l-1008(a)).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows :  "The  Commission  may  make  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
provided  In  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1920  (DC.  Code,  sec.  6-417),  on  proposed 
amendments  of  the  zoning  regulations  and 
maps  as  to  the  relation,  conformity,  or  con- 
sistency of  such  amendments  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  National  Capital." 

DISTRICT   OF   COLtJMBIA    MANPOWER    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  LAbor  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  employment 
system  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  promotion  of  such  system,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  6,  1933  (29 
U.S.C.  49-^9k),  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  employment  service  for 
the  District,  are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. After  the  effective  date  of  this  trans- 
fer, the  Secretary  shall  maintain  with  the 
District  the  same  relationship  with  respect 
to  a  public  emplosmient  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict, mcludlng  the  financing  of  such  serv- 
ice, as  he  ha.s  with  the  States  generally. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  administer  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  in  the  District  and 
to  that  end  he  shall  have  all  necessary  pow- 
ers to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  State  under  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1933  specified  In  subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  promotion 
of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (29  VS.C.  49b(a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  the  District  of 
(Columbia". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (29  TT.S.C. 
49b (b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  immediately  after 
"Guam,". 

(d)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  under  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
apprentlceshli»  In  the  District  of  Columbia'", 
approved  May  20,  1946  (DC.  Code,  sees.  38- 
121 — 36-133),  are  transferred  to  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  The  office  of 
Director  of  Apprenticeship  provided  for  In 
section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  36- 
123)  la  abolished. 


(e)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  processing  of  claims 
flied  by  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  for  compensation  for  work  Injuries, 
are  transferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Commissioner. 

(f)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  baJances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  as  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  determine,  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(g)  Any  employee  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  District  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  retain  all  the 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  F>ertalnmg 
thereto  held  prior  to  such  transfer.  When 
such  an  employee  vacates  the  position  In 
which  he  was  transferred,  such  position  shall 
no  longer  be  a  position  In  such  competitive 
service. 

TITLE  in — DISTRICT  CHARTER  PRE- 
AMBLE. LEGISLA'nVE  POWER,  AND 
CHARTER  AMENDING  PROCEDURE 

DISTaiCT   CHARTER   PREAMBLX 

Sec.  301.  The  charter  for  the  District  of 
Colimibla  set  forth  in  title  IV  shall  estab- 
lish the  means  of  governance  of  the  District 
following  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWEK 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
601.  602,  and  603,  the  legislative  power  of 
the  District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects of  legislation  with  the  District  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

CHARTER     AMENDING     PROCEDTTRE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  ch«wter  set  forth  in  title 
IV  (Including  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  such  title),  except  part  C  of  such  title, 
may  be  amended  by — 

(1)  an  act  passed  by  the  Council  and  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  voting  In  an  election 
held  for  such  ratification;  or 

(2)  a  proposal  Initiated  by  a  petition 
Signed  by  a  ntmiber  of  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  equal  to  6  per  centimi 
of  the  total  number  of  registered  qualified 
electors,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  on  the  day  such  petition  Is  filed, 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting  In 
an  election  held  for  such  ratification. 

(b)  An  amendment  to  the  charter  ratified 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  shall  take 
effect  unless  within  forty-five  calendaj-  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  Is 
not  In  session)  of  the  date  such  amendment 
was  ratified  either  House  of  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution,  according  to  the  procedures 
specified  in  section  604  of  this  Act,  disap- 
proving such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  signing  of  petitions  and 
the  holding  of  elections  for  proposing  and 
ratifying  amendments  to  title  IV  of  this  Act 

according  to  the  procedures  specified  In  sub- 
section (a). 

(d)  The  amending  procedure  provided  in 
this  section  may  not  be  used  to  enact  any 
law  or  affect  any  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  Council  may  not  enact  any  act,  resolu- 
tion, or  rule  under  the  limitations  specified 
m  sections  601,  602,  and  603. 


TITLE   IV— THE   DISTRICT  CHARTER 

Part  A — The   Council 

Subpart  1 — Creation  at  the  Council 

CREATION  and  MEMBERSHIP 
Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
thirteen  members,  of  whom  five  memben 
shall  be  elected  at  large,  and  eight  members 
shall  be  elected  one  each  from  the  eight 
election  wards  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act.  The  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  four 
years  beginning  at  noon  on  January  2  of  the 
year  following  their  election.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  In  January  of  each  year  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Council  from 
among  the  at-large  members  of  the  Council. 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Chairman,  the  Council  shall  select  one  of  the 
elected  at-large  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  Chairman  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Chairman  whom  he 
replaces.  The  Council  may  establish  and  se- 
lect such  other  officers  and  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  such 
vacancy  on  the  first  Tuesday  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  vacancy  occurs,  unless 
the  Board  of  Elections  determines  that  such 
vacancy  could  be  more  practicably  filled  at 
the  next  general  election  to  be  held  in  the 
District  occurring  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  a  special  election  would  other- 
wise have  been  held  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  person  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council,  either 
in  a  special  election  or  In  a  general  election, 
shall  take  office  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  his  election,  and 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Council  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  during  which 
such  vacancy  occurred. 

QUALnnCATiONS     FOR     HOLDING     OFTICE 

Sec.  402.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office 

of  member  of  the  Council,  including  the  office 
Of    Chairman,    unless   he    (a)    is    a    qualified 

elector,  (b)  is  domiciled  in  the  District  and. 

If  he  Is  nominated  for  election  from  a  par- 
ticular ward,  resides  In  the  ward  from  which 

he  is  nominated,  (c)  has  resided  and  been 
domiciled  in  the  District  during  the  ninety 
days  Inunedlately  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  general  election  for  such  office  Is  to  be 
held,  and  (d)  holds  no  public  office  (other 
than  his  employment  In  and  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Council),  for  which  he  is 
compensated  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  his 
actual  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  pro- 
hibit any  such  i>erson,  while  a  member  of 
the  Council,  from  serving  as  a  delegate  or 
alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  po- 
litical party  nominating  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  holding  an  appointment  in  a  Reserve 
component  of  an  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  other  than  a  member  serving  on  active 
duty  under  a  call  for  more  than  thirty  days. 
A  member  of  the  Council  shall  forfeit  his 
office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  (Council 
shall  receive  compensation,  payable  in  peri- 
odic Installments,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  as  may  be  established  from 
time  to  time  for  grade  12  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  On  and  after  the  end 
of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  day 
the  members  of  the  Council  first  elected 
under  this  Act  take  office,  the  Council  may, 
by  act.  Increase  or  decrease  such  rate  of  com- 
pensation.   Such    change    In    compensation. 
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upon  enactment  by  the  Council,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  members  of  the  Council 
beginning  aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  change  unless,  within  forty-flve  calen- 
dar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holi- 
days, or  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session)  after  the  date  it  was  submitted, 
such  change  is  disapproved  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  procedure  specified  in  section  604 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive additional  allowances  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  of  office  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  the  compensation  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  $5,000  per  annum,  payable  in  equal 
Installments,  for  each  year  he  serves  as 
Chairman. 

POWSBS  or  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
specified  In  title  VI  of  this  Act.  the  legisla- 
tive power  granted  to  the  District  by  this 
Act  is  vested  in  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  all  functtoixs  granted  to  or  Imposed 
upon,  or  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  as  established  by 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
create,  abolish,  or  organize  any  office,  agency, 
department,  or  instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Duties  and  to  define  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  responsibilities  of  any  such 
office,  agency,  department,  or  instrumental- 
ity. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  adopt  and  publish 
rules  of  procedures  which  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  adequate  public  notification  of 
Intended  actions  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Every  act  shall  be  published  and  codi- 
fied upon  becoinlng  law  as  the  Council  may 
direct. 

(e)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 
the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
holidays)  after  the  act  is  presented  to  him, 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  approve  such  act,  he  shall  in- 
dicate the  same  by  affixing  his  signature 
thereto,  and  such  act  shall  become  law.  If 
the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he  shall, 
within  ten  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  it  Is  pres- 
ented to  him.  return  such  act  to  the  Council 
setting  forth  In  writing  his  reasons  for  such 
disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed  shall  not  be 
returned  to  the  Council  by  the  Mayor  within 
ten  calendar  days  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him.  the  Mayor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  approved  It,  and  such  act  shall  be- 
come law.  If.  within  thirty  calendar  days 
after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Council  with  his  disap- 
proval, two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  and  voting  vote  to  reenact 
such  act,  the  act  so  reenacted  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Such  act 
shall  become  law  at  the  end  of  the  thirty 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
transmission,  unless  during  such  period  the 
President  disapproves  such  act. 

Subpart  2 — Orgemlzation  and  Procedure  of 
the  Council 

THE   CRAIRMAK' 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Coimcil. 

( b )  When  :he  Office  of  Mayor  is  vacant,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  act  in  his 
stead.  While  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is 
Acting  Mayor  he  shall  not  exercise  any  of  bis 


authority  as  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Council. 

ACTS,  RESOLDTIONS,  AND  BEQtriKEMENTS  FOR 
QUORT7M 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  or  by  the  Council.  The 
Coxincll  shall  use  acts  for  all  legislative  pur- 
poses. Each  proposed  act  shall  be  read  twice 
in  substantially  the  same  form,  with  at  least 
one  week  Intervening  between  each  reading. 
No  act  shall  take  effect  until  one  week  after 
its  final  adoption:  Provided,  That  upon  such 
adoption  It  has  been  made  immediately 
available  to  the  public  in  a  manner  which 
the  Council  shall  determine.  If  the  Council 
determines,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  that  emergency  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  that  an  act  be  passed  after 
a  single  reading,  or  that  it  take  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment,  such  act  shall  bo 
effective  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  Resolutions  shall  be  used  to  express 
simple  determinations,  decisions,  or  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  a  special  or  temporary 
character. 

(b)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  an 
advisory  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  lawful  convening 
of  any  meeting  and  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  Council,  except  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  hold  hearings. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  COtTNCIl, 

Sec  413.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  p>er8on  authorized  by  it,  shall  have 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (if  the 
Council  is  conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  Issue  sub- 

penas  and  administer  oaths  upon  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  or  committee,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
Obey  a  subpena  issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Council  by  resolution  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  may  by  order  require  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  or  produce  testi- 
mony or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  such  Court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of as  In  the  case  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued,  or  to  testify,  in  a  case  pending  be- 
fore such  Court. 

Part  B — The  Mator 

ELECTION,   aUALinCATIONS,   VACANCY,   AND 
COMPENSATION 

Sec  421.  (a)  There  U  esUbllshed  the  Office 
of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Mayor  shall  be  elected,  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  2  of  the  year  following  his 
election. 

(b)(1)  No  person  shall  hold  the  Office  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (A)  Is  a  qualified  elector, 
(B)  has  been,  during  the  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  on  which  the 
general  election  for  Mayor  is  to  be  held,  and 
Is  a  resident  of  and  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict, and  (C)  is  not  engaged  in  any  em- 
ployment (whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a 
self-employed  individual)  and  holds  no 
public  office  or  position  (other  than  his  em- 
ployment in  and  position  as  Mayor),  for 
which  he  Is  compensated  in  an  amount  m 
excess  of  his  actual  expenses  in  connection 
therewith,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
clause  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  such 


person,  while  holding  the  Office  of  Mayor, 
from  serving  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  dele- 
gate to  a  convention  of  a  political  party 
nomtaatlng  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
holding  an  appointment  In  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  an  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  other  than  a  member  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  a  call  for  more  than  thirty 
days.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon 
failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  To  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  Mayor, 
the  Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  a  special 
election  In  the  District  on  the  first  Tuesday 
occxirrlng  more  than  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
vacancy  occurs,  unless  the  Board  of  Elections 
determines  that  such  vacancy  could  be  more 
practicably  filled  at  the  next  general  election 
to  be  held  in  the  District  occurring  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which  a  special  elec- 
tion would  otherwise  have  been  held  under 
the  provision  of  this  paragraph.  The  person 
elected  Mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Mayor,  either  In  a  special  election  or  In  a  gen- 
eral election,  shall  take  office  on  the  day  oi# 
which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  his 
election,  and  shall  serve  as  mayor  only  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  during  which  such 
vacancy  occurred.  When  the  Office  of  Mayor 
becomes  vacant  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
shall  become  acting  Mayor  and  shall  serve 
from  the  date  such  vacancy  occurs  until  the 
date  on  which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies 
the  election  of  the  new  Mayor  at  which  time 
he  shall  again  become  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU. WhUe  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is  act- 
ing  Mayor,  the  Chairman  shall  receive  the 
compensation  regularly  paid  the  Mayor,  and 
shall  receive  no  compensation  as  Chairman 
or  member  of  the  CouncU.  While  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Council  Is  acting  Mayor,  the 
CouncU  shall  select  one  of  the  elected  at- 
large  members  of  the  CouncU  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  chairman  pro 
tempore,  untu  the  return  of  the  regularly 
elected  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion, payable  In  equal  InstaUments,  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  maximum  rate,  as  may  be 
established  from  time  to  time,  for  level  ni 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  6314 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such 
rate  of  compensation  may  be  Increased  or 
decreased  by  act  of  the  Council.  Such  change 
In  such  compensation,  upon  enactment  by 
the  CouncU,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
term  of  Mayor  next  beginning  after  the  date 
of  such  change  unless,  within  forty-flve 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days,  holidays,  and  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  date  It 
was  submitted,  such  change  In  compensa- 
tion Is  disapproved  by  resolution  adopted 
by  either  House  of  Congress  according  to 
the  procedures  specified  In  section  604  of 
this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  may  receive 
an  allowance,  in  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  establish,  for  official, 
reception,  and  representation  expenses, 
which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable  detail 
to  the  CouncU. 

POWERS  AND  DDTIES 
Sec.  422.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  In  addition,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act.  all  functions 
granted  to  or  vested  In  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  established 
under  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of 
1967.  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Mayor  In 
accordance  with  thU  Act.  The  Mayor  shaU 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  execution  of 
all  laws  relating  to  the  District,  and  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District  coming  under  his  Jurisdiction  or 
control.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following  powers,  duties,   and   functions: 
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(1)  The  Mayor  may  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  District  who  may.  during  periods  of  dls- 
abUlty  or  absence  from  the  District  of  the 
Mayor  execute  and  perform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  in  executive  departments 
of  the  District,  and  members  of  boards,  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws 
In  effect  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  section  711(a)  of  this 
Act,  were  subject  to  ap[>ointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  actions  affecting  such  per- 
sonnel and  such  members  shall,  until  such 
time  as  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Coun- 
cil superseding  such  laws  and  establishing  a 
permanent  District  government  merit  system 
or  systems,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Acts 
of  Congress  relating  to  the  appointment, 
promotion,  discipline,  separation,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  applicable  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, to  section  713(d)  of  this  Act.  and 
where  applicable,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Joint  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  author- 
ized by  Executive  Order  Numbered  5491  of 
November  18,  1930,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  District  personnel.  He  shall  appoint 
or  assign  persons  to  positions  formerly  oc- 
cupied, ex-offlclo.  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  and  shall  have  power  to 
remove  such  persons  from  such  positions. 
The  officers  and  employees  of  each  agency 
with  respect  to  which  legislative  power  Is 
delegated  by  this  Act  and  which  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  711(a) 
of  this  Act,  was  not  subject  to  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District,  shall  contmue  to  be  appointed  and 
removed  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
until  such  time  as  such  laws  may  be  super- 
seded by  legislation  passed  by  the  Council 
establishing  a  permanent  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3). 

(3)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel functions  of  the  District  covering  em- 
ployees of  all  District  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  and  agencies,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding, without  .Imitation,  legislation 
relating  to  appointments,  promotions,  disci- 
pline, separations,  pay,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, health,  disability  and  death  ben- 
efits, leave,  retirement.  Insurance,  and  vet- 
erans' preference  applicable  to  employees  of 
the  District  government  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 714(c),  shall  continue  to  be  applicable 
untu  such  time  as  the  Council  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  provide  for  coverage  un- 
der a  District  government  merit  system.  The 
District  government  merit  system  or  systems 
shall  be  established  by  act  of  the  CouncU. 
The  system  may  provide  for  continued  par- 
ticipation in  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  ClvU 
Service  System  and  shall  provide  for  per- 
sons employed  by  the  District  government 
Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
such  system  personnel  benefits.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  pay.  tenure,  leave,  resi- 
dence, retirement,  health  and  life  Insurance, 
and  employee  dlsabUlty  and  death  benefits, 
all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided  by  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and  applicable  to 
such  officers  and  employees  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  system  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  District  Govern- 
ment merit  system  shall  take  effect  not 
earlier  than  one  year  nor  later  than  five  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  beads 


of  administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agen- 
cies, supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of 
such  boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(5)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(6)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
CouncU  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  731)  to  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  who  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  make  a  further  delega- 
tion of  all  or  a  part  of  such  ftmctions  to  sub- 
ordtoates  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

(7)  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shail 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  established  under 
section  6315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  legislation  or  other  action  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  whether  or  not  falling 
wlthm  the  authority  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, as  defined  in  this  Act. 

(9)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof,  shall 
use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  District  m  accordance  with  law. 

(10)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right,  un- 
der rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  CouncU,  to  be 
heard  by  the  CouncU  or  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees. 

(11)  The  Mayor  is  authorized  to  issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

(12)  The  Mayor  may  reorganize  the  offices. 
agencies,  and  other  entitles  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  of  the  District 
by  submitting  to  the  Council  a  detailed  plan 
of  such  reorganization.  Such  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  shall  be  valid  only  if  the  CouncU 
does  not  adopt,  within  sixty  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays)  after  such 
reorganization  plan  is  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Mayor,  a  resolution  disapproving  such  reor- 
gamzatlon. 

MtTNICIPAL    PLANNING 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Mayor  shaU  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
planning  activities  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District 
which  may  include  land  use  elements,  urban 
renewal  and  redevelopment  elements,  a  mul- 
ti-year program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  District,  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements.  The 
Mayors  planning  responsibility  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  Federal  and  international  projects 
and  developments  In  the  District,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  responslbU- 
Itles  under  this  section,  the  Mayor  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  citizen  involvement  in 
the  planning  process  and  for  appropriate 
meanlngfuJ  consultation  with  any  State  or 
local  government  or  planning  agency  In  the 
National  Capital  Region  affected  by  any 
aspect  of  a  proposed  comprehensive  plan 
(including  amendments  thereto)  affecting  or 
relating  to  the  District. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  District,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  the  CouncU  for  revision  or 
modification,  and  adoption  by  act.  following 
public  hearings.  PoUowing  adoption  and  prior 
to  Implementation,  the  Council  shall  submit 
such  comprehensive   plan  and  amendments 


thereto,  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Comml.sslon  for  review  and  comment  with 
regard  to  the  impact  of  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments on  the  interests  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  EstabUshment,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Such  comprehensive  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  subject  to  and  lim- 
ited by  determinations  with  resp)ect  to  the 
Interests  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment as  determined  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  Act  of  Congress. 

Part  C — The  JtroiciABY 

JtrDICIAL    POWERS 

Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Superior  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  any  clvU  action  or  other 
matter  (at  law  or  In  equity)  brought  in 
the  District  and  of  any  criminal  case  under 
any  law  applicable  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Superior  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  any  civil  or  criminal  matter  over  which 
a  United  States  court  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals 
from  the  Superior  Court  and.  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law.  to  review  orders  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Mayor,  the  CouncU.  or  any 
agency  of  the  District.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  ShaU  also  have  Jurisdiction 
over  any  matters  granted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  ShaU  be  designated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nominating  Commis- 
sion established  by  section  434  from  among 
the  Judges  of  the  court  in  regular  active 
service,  and  shaU  serve  as  chief  Judge  for 
a  term  of  four  years  or  untU  his  successor 
U  designated,  except  that  his  term  as  chief 
Judge  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  chief 
Judge's  term  as  a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court.  He  shall  be  eligible  for  redes- 
ignatlon. 

(c)  A  Judge  of  &  District  of  Columbia  court 
appointed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  ShaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  afteen  years  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  seventy  or  removal,  sus- 
pension, or  involuntary  retirement  pursuant 
to  section  432  and  upon  completion  of  such 
term,  such  Judge  shall  continue  to  serve  un- 
tu reappointed  or  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  qualifies.  A  Judge  may  be  reappointed 
as  provided  m  subsection  (c)  of  section  433. 

(d)(1)  There  Is  established  a  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  DisabUi- 
tles  and  Tenure  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Tenure  Comlsslon").  The  Tenure  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shaU 
have  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least 
five  successive  years  preceding  their  nomi- 
nations. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Tenure  Commission 
position  to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor 
by  the  CouncU. 

(C)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appomted  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion who  Is  an  active  or  retired  Federal 
Judge  or  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shaJl  serve  without  compensation. 
Other  members  shall  receive  the  daUy  equiv- 
alent at  the  rate  provided  by  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  established  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
whUe  actually  engaged  In  service  for  the 
Tenure  Commission. 
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(3)  The  Tenure  Commission  siiall  act  otdy 

at  meetings  called  by  tbe  Chairman  beld 
alter  notice  has  been  given  ol  such  meeting 
to  all  Tenure  Commission  members. 

(4)  The  Tenure  Comxnlsslon  shall  choose 
annually,  from  among  its  members,  a  Chair- 
man and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Tenure  Ckam  mission  may 
adopt  such  rules  ol  procedures  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
govern  the  business  of  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission. 

(5)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Tenure  Commission,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Tenure  Commission,  such  records. 
Information,  services,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Tenure  Commission  properly  to 
perform  its  function.  Information  so  fur- 
nished shall  be  treated  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission as  privileged  and  confidential. 

(e)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Tenure  Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  is  a  bona  flde  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of 
abode  in  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days 
Immediately  prior  to  his  appointment;  and — 

(C)  Is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  in  sections  101  and 
202  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) :  and  Is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  government  (In- 
cluding Its  Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  person  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  other  than  upon  the  expiration  of 
a  prior  term  shall  serve  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

(3)  In  addition  to  all  other  qualifications 
listed  in  this  section,  members  of  the  Ten- 
ure Commission  shall  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  persons  appointed  as  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

(f )  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  suspend,  retire,  or  remove  a  judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  as  provided 
In  section  432. 

REMOVAL,    SUSPENSION,    AND    INVOLUNTABY 
BETIBESiIENT 

Sec.  432.  (a)(1)  A  judge  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  court  shall  be  removed  from  office 
upon  the  filing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion of  an  order  of  removal  certifying  the 
entry.  In  any  court  within  the  United  States, 
of  a  final  Judgment  of  conviction  of  a  crime 
which  Is  punishable  as  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral law  or  which  would  be  a  felony  In  the 
District. 

(2)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  also  be  removed  from  office  upon  affirm- 
ance of  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  removal 
filed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commission  (or  upon 
expiration  of  the  time  within  which  such 
an  appeal  may  be  taken)  after  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Tenure  Commission  of — 

(A)  wUlful  misconduct  In  office, 

(B)  willful  and  persistent  failure  to  per- 
form judicial  duties,  or 

(C)  any  other  conduct  which  Is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  administration  of  justice  or  which 
brings  the  judicial  office  into  disrepute. 

(b)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  mvoluntarlly  retired  from  office 
when  (1)  the  Tenure  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  judge  suffers  from  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  (including  habitual 
Intemperance)  which  Is  or  is  likely  to  be- 
come permanent  and  which  prevents,  or 
seriously  Interferes  with,  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  hla  judicial  duties,  and  (2)  the  Ten- 
ure Commission  files  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  an  order  of  In- 


voluntary retirement  and  the  order  Is  af- 
firmed on  appeal  or  the  time  within  which 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  order  has 
expired. 

(c)  (1)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shaU  be  suspended,  without  salary — 

(A)  upon — 

(1)  proof  of  his  conviction  of  a  crime  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (!)  which  has  not 
become  final,  or 

(11)  the  filing  of  an  order  of  removal  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (3)  which  has  not  become 
final;  and 

(B)  upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  suspension  In  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Suspension  under  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tmue  until  termination  of  all  appeals.  If  the 
conviction  Is  reversed  or  the  order  of  removal 
Is  set  aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  reinstated  and 
shall  recover  his  salary  and  all  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  office. 

(2)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  judicial  duties, 
with  such  retirement  salary  as  he  may  be  en- 
titled, upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  Involuntary  retire- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  Suspension  shall 
continue  until  termination  of  all  appeals.  If 
the  order  of  Involuntary  retirement  Is  set 
aside,  the  judge  shall  be  reinstated  and  shall 
recover  his  judicial  salary  less  any  retirement 
salary  received  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

(3)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  or  part  of  his 
judicial  duties,  with  salary.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission,  upon  concurrence  of  five  mem- 
bers, (A)  orders  a  hearing  for  the  removal  or 
retirement  of  the  judge  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter and  determines  that  his  suspension 
Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  administration  of 
Justice,  and  (B)  files  an  order  of  susptension 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  suspension  shall  terminate  as  specified 
In  the  order  (which  may  be  modified,  as  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Tenure  Commission)  but  In 
no  event  later  than  the  termination  of  all 
appeals. 

NOMINATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  JXnXJES 

Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  nominate, 
from  the  list  of  persons  reconunended  to  him 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomi- 
nation Commission  established  under  section 
434.  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent Of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts. 

(b)  No   person   may   be  nominated   or  ap- 

pomted  a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  unless  he — 

(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  is  an  active  member  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  law  ta  the  District 
for  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
nomination; 

(3)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  has  maintained  an  actual  place 
of  abode  In  the  District  for  at  least  ninety 
days  immediately  prior  to  his  nonUnatlon. 
and  shall  retain  such  residency  as  long  as  he 
serves  as  such  judge,  except  judges  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  part 
who  retain  residency  as  required  by  section 
1501(a)  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  shall  not  be  required  to  be  resi- 
dents of  the  District  to  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment or  to  serve  any  term  to  which 
reappointed  >, 

(4)  Is  recommended  to  the  Mayor,  for  such 
nomination  and  appointment,  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commis- 
sion; and 

(5)  has  not  served,  within  a  period  of  two 
years  prior  to  his  nomination,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tenure  Commission  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commls- 
Blon. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  hla  term  of  office,  any  Judge 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  may  fli« 
with  the  Tenure  Commission  a  declaration 
of  candidacy  for  reappointment.  If  a  declara- 
tion is  not  so  filed  by  any  judge,  a  vacancy 
shall  resiUt  from  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  and  shall  t>e  filled  by  appointment  as 
provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) .  If  a  dec- 
laration Is  so  filed,  the  Tenure  Commission 
shall,  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  declaring  candidate's  term 
of  office,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Mayor 
a  written  evaluation  of  the  declaring  candi- 
date's performance  during  his  present  term 
of  office  and  his  fitness  for  reappointment  to 
another  term.  If  the  Tenure  Commission 
determines  the  declaring  candidate  to  b« 
exceptionally  well  qualified  or  well  qualified 
for  reappointment  to  another  term,  then  the 
Mayor  shall  reappoint  the  declaring  candi- 
date as  judge  which  reappointment  shall  be 
effective  when  made,  without  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  If  the  Tenure  Commission 
determines  the  declaring  candidate  to  be 
qualified  for  reappointment  to  another  term, 
then  the  Mayor  may  submit  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  the  renomlnatlon  of 
the  declaring  candidate  as  judge.  If  the  T.en- 
ure  Commission  determines  the  declaring 
candidate  to  be  unqualified  for  reappoint- 
ment to  another  term,  then  the  Mayor  shall 
not  submit  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  the  renomlnatlon  of  the  declaring 
candidate  as  Judge  and  such  Judge  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  or  appoint- 
ment as  a  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court. 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    JUDICIAL    NOMINATIOK 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  434.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Judicial  Nomination  Commission  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  •'Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
nine  meml)ers  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  members  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
sU  years,  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
selected  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(4)  (A),  one  member  shall  serve  for  two  years 
and  one  member  shall  serve  for  four  years; 
of  the  members  first  selected  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(4)(B),  one  member  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  one  member  shall 
serve  for  five  years;  the  member  first  selected 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(4)(C) 
shall  serve  for  five  years;  and  the  member 
first  selected  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  (4)  (D)  shall  serve  for  three  years.  In 
making  their  respective   first   appointments 

according  to  subsections  (b)  (4)  (A)  and  (b) 
(4)(B).  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  unified  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  shall  designate,  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
pointments, which  member  shall  serve  for  the 
shorter  term  and  which  member  shall  serve 
for  the  longer  term. 

(b)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
In  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment;   and 

(C)  Is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  In  sections  101  and  202 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code) ;  and  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch  oJ 
the  United  States,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  District  government  ( Including  its  Ju- 
dicial branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Any  person 
so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  other 
than  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prior  term 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
misalon  to  submit  nominees  for  appointment 
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to  positions  as  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Courts  In  accordance  with  section 
433  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  persons  ap- 
pointed as  Judges  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  and  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  In  the  active  practice  of 
law  m  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least 

five  successive  years  preceding  their  nomi- 
nations. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Commission  position 
to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by  the 
Council. 

(C)  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  an  actlv«  or  retired  Federal  judge  or  Judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  Other  members  shall 
receive  the  dally  equivalent  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
established  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  service  for  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held  after 
notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting  to 
all  Commission  members. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  annually, 
from  among  Its  members,  a  Chairman,  and 
such  other  officers  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules  of 
procedures  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act 
as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the  business 
of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  such  records,  information,  serv- 
ices, and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion properly  to  perform  its  function.  In- 
formation so  furnished  shall  be  treated  by 
the  Commission  as  privileged  and  confiden- 
tial. 

(d)(1)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  any 
position  of  the  Judge  of  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia court,  the  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  following  the  occurrence  of  such  va- 
cancy, submit  to  the  Mayor,  for  possible 
nomination  and  appointment,  a  list  of  not 

less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  persons  for 
each  vacancy.  If  more  than  one  vacancy 
exists  at  one  given  time,  the  Commission 
must  submit  lists  In  which  no  person  Is 
named  more  than  once  and  the  Mayor  may 
select  more  than  one  nominee  from  one  list. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  will  occur  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  such  a  judge's  term  of  office, 
the  Commission's  list  of  nominees  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Mayor  not  less  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy. 

(2)  In  the  event  any  jjerson  recommended 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Mayor  requests 
that  his  recommendation  be  withdrawn,  dies, 
or  in  any  other  way  liecomes  disqualified  to 
serve  as  a  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  the  Commission  shaU  promptly  rec- 
ommend to  the  Mayor  one  person  to  replace 
the  person  originally  recommended. 

(3)  In  no  Instance  shall  the  Conunlsslon 
recommend  any  person,  who  In  the  event  of 
timely  nomination  following  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Commission,  does  not  meet,  upon 
such  nomination,  the  qualifications  specified 
In  section  433. 

Part  D — District  Budoet  and  Financial 
Management 

Subpart  I — Budget  and  Financial   Manage- 
ment 

fiscal  txab 
Sec.  441.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  shall  end 


on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year  shaU  also 
constitute  the  budget  and  accounting  year. 

SUBMISSION    OF  ANNUAL    BUDGET 

Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10  of  each  year,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public,  a  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  which  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  the  budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  In  such  detail  as  the  Mayor  determines 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actual  financial  con- 
dition of  the  District  government  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  si>ecify  the  agencies  and  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  are  being  requested; 
and  which  shall  be  prepared  on  the  assump- 
tion that  proposeC  expenditures  for  such 
fiscal  year  shsill  not  exceed  estimated  exist- 
ing or  proposed  resources; 

(2)  an  annual  budget  message  which  shall 
Include  supporting  financial  and  statistical 
Information  on  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  and  Information  on  the 
approved  budgets  and  expenditures  for  the 
Immediate  past  threa  fiscal  years; 

(3)  a  multiyear  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  government  as  required  imder  sec- 
tion 443; 

(4)  a  multiyear  capital  improvement  plan 
for  all  agencies  of  the  District  government 
as  required  under  section  444; 

(5)  a  program  performance  report  compar- 
ing actual  {jerformance  of  as  many  programs 
as  is  practicable  for  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year  against  proposed  goals  for  such  programs 
for  such  year,  and.  In  addition,  presenting  as 
many  qualitative  or  quantitative  measures  of 
program  effectiveness  as  possible  (Including 
results  of  statistical  sampling  or  other  special 
analyses) ,  and  indicating  the  status  of  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  reports  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Auditor  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States; 

(6)  an  issue  analysis  statement  consisting 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  Issues,  identified 
by  the  Council  in  Its  action  on  the  budget 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  having  significant 
revenue  or  budgetary  implications,  and  other 
similar  Issues  selected  by  the  Mayor,  which 
Shall  consider  the  cost  and  benefits  of  alter- 
natives and  the  rationale  behind  action 
recommended  or  adopted;  and 

(7)  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  designed  for  distribution 
to  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  budget  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  Mayor  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  recommended  expenditures  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
for  the  Council,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections,  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission,  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  the  Armory  Board, 
and  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure. 

(c)  The  Mayor  from  time  to  time  may  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Council  such  pro- 
posed supplemental  or  deficiency  budget  rec- 
ommendations as  in  his  judgment  are  neces- 
sary on  account  of  laws  enacted  after  trans- 
mission of  the  budget,  or  are  otherwise  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  Mayor  shall  submit  with 
such  proposals  a  statement  of  justifications. 
Including  reasons  for  their  omission  from  the 
annual  budget.  Whenever  such  proposed  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency  budget  recommenda- 
tions are  In  an  amotmt  which  would  result 
In  expenditures  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  in  excess  of  estimated  resources,  the 
Mayor  shall  make  such  recommendations 
as  are  necessary  to  increase  resources  to 
meet  such  Increased  expenditures 

MULTITEAE    PLAN 

Sec.  443.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude In  the  annual  budget  a  multiyear  plan 
for  all  agencies  included  in  the  District 
budget,  for  all  sources  of  funding,  and  for 
such  program  categories  as  the  Mayor  iden- 


tifies. Such  plan  shall  be  based  on  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  past  three  years,  on 
the  approved  current  fiacal  year  budget,  and 
on  estimates  for  at  least  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  The  plan  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  Identifying — 

(1)  future  cost  implications  of  maintain- 
ing programs  at  currently  authorized  levels, 
mcludmg  anticipated  changes  In  wage,  sal- 
ary, and  benefit  levels; 

(2)  future  cost  Implications  of  all  capital 
projects  for  which  funds  have  already  been 

authorized,  Including  Identification  of  the 
amount  of  already  appropriated  but  unex- 
pended capital  project  funds; 

(3)  future  coet  Implications  of  new,  Im- 
proved, or  expanded  programs  and  capital 
project  commitments  proposed  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years; 

(4)  the  effects  of  cvirrent  and  proposed 
capital  projects  on  future  operating  budget 
requirements; 

(5)  revenues  and  funds  likely  to  be  avail- 
able from  existing  revenue  sources  at  cur- 
rent rates  or  levels; 

(6)  the  specific  revenue  and  tax  measures 
recommended  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  next  foUowtng  fiscal  year 
necessary  to  balance  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; 

(7)  the  actuarial  status  and  anticipated 
costs  and  revenues  of  retirement  systems 
covering  District  employees;  and 

(8)  total  debt  service  payments  In  each 
fiscal  year  In  which  debt  service  payments 
for  general  obligation  bonds  must  be  made 
for  bonds  which  have  been  issued,  or  for 
bonds  which  would  be  Issued,  to  finance  all 
projects  listed  In  the  capital  Improvement 
plan  prepared  under  section  444;  and  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  the  percentage  relation- 
ship of  the  total  debt  service  payments  (with 
payments  for  issued  and  proposed  bonds 
separately  Identified)  to  the  bonding  llmlte- 
tion  for  the  current  and  forthconUng  fiscal 
years  as  specified  In  section  603(a). 

MULTITEAB    CAPITAL    IMPROVEMENT    PLAN 

Sec.  444.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  In- 
clude In  the  annual  budget  a  multiyear  capi- 
tal Improvements  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
proved current  fiscal  year  budget  and  shall 
include — 

(1)  the  status,  estimated  period  of  useful- 
ness, and  total  cost  of  each  capital  project 
on  a  full  funding  basis  for  which  any  appro- 
priation is  requested  or  any  expenditure  will 
be  made  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  and 

at  least  four  fiscal  years  thereafter,  includ- 
ing an  explanation  of  change  In  total  cost 
In  excess  of  6  per  centum  for  any  capital 
project  Included  In  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  plan,  Includmg  Its 
relationship  to  other  programs,  proposals,  or 
elements  developed  by  the  Mayor  as  the  cen- 
tral planlnng  agency  for  the  District  pur- 
suant to  section  423  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Identification  of  the  years  and 
amounts  in  which  bonds  would  have  to  be 
issued,  loan  appropriations  made,  and  costs 
actually  incurred  on  each  capital  project 
Identified;  and 

(4)  appropriate  maps  or  other  graphics. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMSTA  COXTRTS'  BT7DCCT 

Sec.  446.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the 
Mayor  annual  estimates  of  the  expenditures 
and  appropriation  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  system.  All  such  estimates  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council  for 
Its  action  pursuant  to  section  446  without 
revision  but  subject  to  his  recommendations. 

ENACTMENT     OF    APPROPRIATIONS     BY     CONGRESS 

Sec  446.  The  CouncU.  after  public  hearing, 
shall  by  act  approve  the  annual  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  includ- 
ing any   supplements  thereto,   and  submit 
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such  budget  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  No 
amount  may  be  expended  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment unless  such  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  Congress,  and  then  only 
according  to  such  Act. 

CON8ISTINCY      OF      BtTDCZT.      ACCOUNTINC,      AHJ> 
PERSONNEL    SYSTEMS 

Sic.  447.  The  Mayor  shall  Implement  appro- 
priate procedures  to  Insure  that  budget,  ac- 
counting, and  personnel  control  systems  and 
structures  are  synchronized  for  budgeting 
and  control  purposes  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Ifo  employee  shall  be  hired  on  a  full-time 
or  part-time  basis  unless  such  position  is 
authorized  by  act  of  the  Council.  Employ- 
ees shall  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  the 
program,  organization,  and  fund  categories 
specified  in  the  act  of  the  Council  authoriz- 
ing such  position.  Hiring  of  temporary  em- 
ployees and  temporary  employee  transfers 
among  programs  shall  be  consistent  with 
guidelines  to  be  established  by  act  by  the 
Council  to  Insure  that  costs  are  accurately 
associated  with  programs  and  sources  of 
funding. 

rrHANClAI,    DtTTIES    OF   THX    MAYOR 

Sec.  448.  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  sec- 
tion 603.  the  Mayor  shall  have  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District  and  to  that  end  he  shall— 

(1)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  in- 
sure that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded: 

(2)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  accounta- 
bility for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets, 

(D)  reliable  accounting  results  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  preparing  and  supporting  agency 
budget  requests  and  controlling  the  execu- 
tion of  the  budget; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  financial  state- 
ment in  any  detail  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  CouncU,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  and  report; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  prepare  tax  maps,  and  give 
such  notice  of  taxes  and  special  assessments 
as  may  be  required  by  law; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  aU  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District,  as  required  by  law.  and  re- 
ceive all  money  receivable  by  the  District 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  from  any 
court,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  DU- 
trlct.  or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government, 
or  In  possession  of  such  government  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping 
of  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  registration  or  ex- 
change; and 

(9)  apportion  all  appropriations  and  funds 
made  available  during  the  fiscal  year  for  ob- 
ligation so  as  to  prevent  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure thereof  in  a  manner  whloh  would 
indicate  a  necessity  for  leflclency  or  supple- 


mentel  appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  with  respect  to  all  appropriations  or 
funds  not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time, 
and  all  authorizations  to  create  obligations 
by  contract  in  advance  of  appropriations  ap- 
portion such  appropriations  or  funds  or 
authorizations  so  as  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  and  economical  use  thereof. 

ACCOUNTING   SUPERVISION  AND   CONTROL 

Sec.  449.  The  Mayor  shall 

(a)  prescribe  the  forms  or  receipts 
vouchers,  bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all 
the  agencies,  offices,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  District  government; 

(b)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  Incurs  financial  obligations 
having  previously  ascertained  that  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and 
will  be  available  when  the  obligations  shall 
become  due  and  payable: 

(e)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills.  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;    and 

(d)  perform  Internal  audits  of  accounts 
and  operations  and  agency  records  of  the 
District  government,  including  the  examina- 
tion of  any  accounts  or  records  of  financial 
transactions,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
effectiveness  of  accounting  systems.  Internal 
control,  and  related  administrative  practices 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    FUNDS 

Sec  450.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  those  District  revenues 
which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  are 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  credited  either  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  or  Its  miscellaneous  receipts  but 
shall  not  Include  any  revenues  which  are 
applied  by  law  to  any  special  fund  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  The 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
such  additional  special  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment Of  the  District.  All  moneys  received 
by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
District  in  its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  DUtrict  government  and  shall  be 
paid  promptly  to  the  Mavor  for  deposit  In  the 
appropriate  fund. 

CONTRACTS  EXTENDING  BEYOND  ONE   TEAR 

Sec.  451.  No  contract  Involving  expenditure 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  U  available 
for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years  unless  with 
respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the  Council 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  members  present 
and  voting,  authorizes  the  extension  of  such 
period  for  such  contract.  Such  contracts 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  Council. 
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Subpart  2 — Audit 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AtTDITOR 

Sec  455.  (a)  There  Is  establUhed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Office  of  District  of 
Columbia  Auditor  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  CouncU  The 
District  of  ColumbU  Auditor  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  six  years  and  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
each  year  conduct  a  thorough  audit  of  the 
accounts  and  operations  of  the  government 
of  the  District  In  accordance  with  such  prin- 
ciples and  orocedures  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  In  the 
determinat'on  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents  and 
records,  tie  District  of  Columbia  Auditor 
ahaa  give  due  regard  to  generally  accepted 


principles  of  auditing  Including  the  effective- 
ness of  the  accounting  organizations  and 
systems,  internal  audit  and  control,  and  re- 
lated administrative  practices. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records 
reports,  findings  and  all  other  papers,  things' 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  other  Instrumentality 
of  the  Dlstria  government  and  necessary  to 
facUitate  the  audit. 

(d)  The  District  of  ColumbU  Auditor  shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  thn 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  Such  reports  shaU 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  conducted 
by  hUn  and  shall  Include  such  comments 
and  information  as  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Auditor  may  deem  necessary  to  keep  the 
Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Council  in- 
formed of  the  operations  to  which  the  re- 
ports relate,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations with  respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem 
advisable.  '' 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall  make  such  report 
together  with  such  other  material  as  it 
deems  pertinent  thereto,  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic inspection. 

(f)  The  Mayor  shall  state  in  wrltmg  to 
the  Council,  within  an  appropriate  time 
what  action  he  has  taken  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Auditor  in  his  report. 

Part  E — Borrowing 
Subpart  1 — Borrowing 

DISTRICTS  AUTHORn-Y  TO  ISSUE  AND  REDEEII 
general  OBLIGATION  BONDS  FOR  CAPITAL 
PROJECTS 

Sec  461.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in 
section  603,  the  District  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  its 
various  capital  projects  by  an  Issue  or  issues 
of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  District 
bearing  Interest,  payable  annually  or  semi- 
annually, at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Mayor 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  as  neces- 
sary to  make  such  bonds  marketable. 

(b>  The  District  may  reserve  the  right  to 
redeem  any  or  all  of  its  obligations  before 
maturity  In  such  manner  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  such  obligations. 

CONTENTS  op  BORROWING  LEGISLATION 
Sec  462.  The  CouncU  may  by  act  authorize 
the  issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  for 
authorized  capital  projects.  Such  an  act  shall 
contain,  at  least,  provisions — 

( 1 )  briefly  describing  each  such  project; 

(2)  identifying  the  Act  authorizing  each 
such  project; 

(3)  setting  forth  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  principal  of  the  Indebtedness  which 
may  be  incurred  for  each  such  project;  and 

(4)  setting  forth  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest to  be  paid  on  such  Indebtedness. 

PUBLICATION     OF     BORROWING     LEGISLATION 

Sec  463.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  at  least  once  within  five  days 
after  the  enactment  thereof,  together  with 
a  notice  of  the  enactment  thereof  In  sub- 
stantially the  following  form: 

'NOTICE 
"The  following  act  (published  herewith) 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  has  become  effective.  The  time 
within  which  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
questioning  the  validity  of  such  bonds  can 
be  commenced.  wUI  expire  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  no- 
tice, as  provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act. 


"Mayor." 

SHORT   PERIOD  OF  LIMITATION 

Sec.  464.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  publication  of 
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the  iiotlce  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  author- 
izing the  Issuance  of  genera]  obligation 
bonds — 

(1)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  of  the 
titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby 
authorized,  and  the  District  and  all  others  in- 
terested shall  thereafter  be  stopped  from 
denying  same; 

(3)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  and  regularly  taken, 
passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and  the 
Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto;  and 

(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defen- 
dant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  twenty-day  period. 

ACTS     FOR     ISSUANCE      OF     GENERAL     OBLIGATION 
BONDS 

Sec  465.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  pe- 
riod specified  in  section  464,  the  Council  may 
by  act  establish  an  issue  of  general  obligation 
bonds  as  authorized  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  461  to  465  Inclusive,  hereof. 
An  Issue  of  general  obligation  bonds  is  here- 
by defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
pursuant  to  such  sections,  but  no  Indebt- 
edness shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  incur- 
red within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  untU  such 
bonds  have  been  sold,  delivered,  and  paid  for. 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  such  bonds  so  sold  and  delivered. 
The  general  obligation  bonds  of  any  author- 
ized issue  may  be  Issued  all  at  one  time,  or 
from  time  to  time  In  series  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Council  shall  deem  advisable. 
The  act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  any  se- 
ries Of  such  bonds  shall  fix  the  date  of  the 
bonds  of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of  each 
such  series  shall  be  payable  In  annual  Install- 
ments beginning  not  more  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  such  bonds  and  ending  not 
more  than  thirty  years  from  sxich  date.  Dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  annual  Interest  and  principal 
shall  be  paid  on  such  series.  The  difference 
between  the  largest  and  smallest  amounts  of 
principal  and  Interest  payable  during  each 
fiscal  year  during  the  term  of  the  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  authorized  amount  of  such  se- 
ries. Such  act  shall  also  prescribe  the  form 
of  the  general  obligation  bonds  to  t)e  Issued 
thereunder,  and  of  the  Interest  coupons  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  bonds  and  coup>ons  shall  be 'executed. 
Such  bonds  and  coupons  may  be  executed 
by  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  act  authorizing  such  bonds, 
to  sign  the  bonds,  within  the  exception  that 
at  least  one  signature  shall  be  manual.  Such 
bonds  may  be  Issued  In  coupon  form  In  the 
denomination  of  $1,000  or  $5,000.  or  both, 
registerable  as  to  principal  only  or  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  and  If  registered  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  may  be  issuable 
in  denominations  of  multiples  of  $1,000.  Such 
bonds  and  the  Interest  thereon  may  be  pay- 
able at  such  place  or  places  within  or  without 
the  District  as  the  CouncU  may  determine. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

Sec  466.  All  general  obligation  bonds  is- 
sued under  this  part  shall  be  sold  at  public 
sale  upon  sealed  proposals  at  such  price  as 
shaU  be  approved  by  the  CouncU  after  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least 
onoe  not  lean  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  late 


fixed  for  sale  in  a  daUy  newspaper  carrying 
municipal  bond  notices  and  devoted  prl- 
marUy  to  financial  news  or  to  the  subject  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds  pubUshed  In  the 
city  of  New  York.  New  York,  and  In  one  or 
more  newspapers  of  general  circulation  pub- 
lished In  the  District.  Such  notice  shall  state. 
among  other  things,  that  no  proposal  shall 
be  considered  unlt.ss  there  is  deposited  with 
the  District  as  a  downpayment  a  certified 
check  or  cashier's  check  for  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  2  per  centum  of  the  par  amount 
of  general  obligation  bonds  bid  for.  and  the 
Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  aU  bids. 

Subpart  2 — Short-Term  Borrowing 

BORROWING   TO   MEET   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  471.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  446,  the  Council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes.  In  a  total  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year,  each  of 
which  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
but  all  such  notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall 
be  paid  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  in  which  such  act  be- 
comes effective. 

BORROWING  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  REVENUES 

Sec.  472.  For  any  fiscal  year,  in  anticipation 
of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues  of 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  antic- 
ipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be  des- 
ignated "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together  with  the 
renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
original  notes  have  been  Issued. 

NOTES  REDEEMABLE  PRIOR  TO  MATURITY 

Sec  473.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 

any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  note. 

SALES  OF  NOTES 

Sec  474.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  i)ar  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Subpart  3 — Payment  of  Bonds  and  Notes 

SPECIAL  TAX 

Sec  481.  (a)  The  act  of  the  CouncU  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall,  where 
necessary,  provide  for  the  levy  annuaUy  of 
a  special  tax  or  charge  without  limitation 
as  to  rate  or  amount  in  amounts  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  such  bonds  and  the  premium, 
if  any.  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  sat  aside  In  a  sinking 
fund  and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  principal.  Interest,  and  pre- 
mium. 

( b )  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  District 
shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on 
all  general  obligation  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
District  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
parts 1.  2,  and  3  of  part  E  of  this  title 
whether  or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  such 
bonds  or  notes  or  In  the  act  authorizing  the 
Issuance  thereof. 

(c)  (1)  As  soon  aa  practicable  following  the 
beglnnmg  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor 
shall  review  the  amounts  of  District  revenues 


which  have  been  set  aside  and  deposited  In 
a  sinking  fund  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) . 
Such  review  shaU  be  carried  out  with  a  view 
tC'  determining  whether  the  amounts  so  set 
aside  and  deposited  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
the  premium  (If  any)  upon  the  redemption 
thereof,  as  the  same  respectively  become 
due  and  payable.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Mayor  determines  that  sufficient  District  rev- 
enues have  not  been  so  set  aside  and  de- 
posited, the  Federal  payment  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  within  which  such  review  is  con- 
ducted shall  be  first  utUlzed  to  make  up 
any  deficit  In  such  sinking  fund. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  periodic  audits  of  the 
amounts  set  aside  and  deposited  In  the 
sinking  fund. 

Subpart  4 — Tax  Exemption;  Legal  Invest- 
ment; Water  Pollution;  Reservoirs;  Contri- 
butions 

TAX  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  485.  Bonds,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  this 
title  and  the  Interest  thereon  shall  be  exempt 
from  District  taxation  except  estate.  Inher- 
itance, and  gift  taxes. 

LEGAL  INVESTMENT 

Sec  486.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic  In- 
surance companies,  domestic  insurance  asso- 
ciations, executors,  administrators,  guardians, 
trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within  the 
District  may  legally  Invest  any  sinking  funds, 
moneys,  trust  funds,  or  other  funds  belong- 
ing to  them  or  under  or  within  their  control 
In  any  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title, 
It  being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  au- 
thorize the  Investment  m  such  bonds  or 
notes  of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  retirement, 
compensation,  pension,  and  trust  funds.  Na- 
tional banking  associations  are  authorized  to 
deal  In,  underwrite,  purchase  and  sell,  for 
their  own  accounts  or  for  the  accounts  of 
customers,  bonds  and  notes  issued  by  the 
CouncU  to  the  same  extent  as  national  bank- 
ing associations  are  authorized  by  paragraph 
seven  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  24).  to  deal  in.  underwrite,  pur- 
chase and  sell  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  States,  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof.  All  Federal  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations; and  banks,  trust  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  domiciled  in  the  District, 
may  purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  in, 
for  their  own  account  or  for  the  account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation  from  any 
duty  of  exercising  due  and  reasonable  care  In 
selecting  securities  for  purchase  or  mve^t- 
ment. 

WATCH  POLLUTION 

Sec  487.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  District's  princi- 
pal and  Interest  exptense  which  Is  required  to 
service  District  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  pro  rata  share 
of  District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  pollution  projects  which  provide 
service  to  the  local  jurisdictions  In  those 
States.  Such  amounts  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor  pursuant  to  the  agreements  described 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  exclude 
the  Mar>'land  and  Virginia  share  of  pollution 
projects  cost  from  the  limitation  on  the  Dis- 
trict's capital  project  obligations  as  pro- 
vided In  section  603. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  In  accordance  with  the  use  and  bene- 
fits made  and  derived   from  the  operation 
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of  the  said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  require  that  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will 

be  paid  In  advance,  subject  to  adjustment 
after  eacb  year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall 

be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. Interest  on  capital,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  the  necessary  replacement  of 
equipment  during  the  useful  life  of  the  fa- 
culty. 

COST    OF   BESEBVOniS    ON    POTOMAC    BIVER 

Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Mayor  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State  In 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other  com- 
petent state  or  local  authority,  with  respect 
to  the  payment  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
District's  equitable  share  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the  costs 
of  any  reservoirs  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  construction  on  the  Potomac  River  or  any 
of  Its  tributaries.  Every  such  contract  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Mayor  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate, 

(b)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Council,  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  District  and  all  moneys 
received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  deposited  In,  a  fund 
designated  by  the  Mayor.  Charges  for  water 
delivered  from  the  District  water  system  for 
use  outside  the  District  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  portions  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  District  under  contracts  authorized  by 
this  Act  which  are  equitably  attributable  to 
such  use  outside  the  District. 

DlSTBICT'a    CONTBIBtmON    TO   THE    WASHINGTON 
METROPOLXTAN    AREA   THANSn   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  480.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1976  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Adopted  Regional  System  described  m  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  320),  may  be  payable  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  District  general  obligation 
bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

REVENUE    BONDS    AND    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  490.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  Issue 
revenue  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
(mcludmg  refunding  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations)  to  borrow  money  to  finance  un- 
dertakings to  the  areas  of  housing,  health 
facilities,  transit  and  utility  facilities,  col- 
lege and  university  facilities,  and  todustrlal 
development.  Such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  fully  negotiable  and  pay- 
able, as  to  both  prtocipal  and  toterest.  solely 
from  and  secured  solely  by  a  pledge  of  the 
revenues  realized  from  the  property,  facilities, 
developments,  and  improvements  whose  fl- 
nanctog  Is  undertaken  by  the  Issuance  of 
such  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations,  ta- 
cluding  exlsttog  facilities  to  which  such  new 
faculties  and  improvements  are  related. 

(b)  The  property,  faculties,  developments, 
and  Improvements  being  financed  may  not  be 
mortgaged  as  additional  security  for  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations. 

(c)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or  oth- 
er obligations  shall  not  be  general  obliga- 
tions of  the  District  and  shall  not  be  a 
pledge  of  or  Involve  the  faith  and  credit  or 
the  taxing  power  of  the  District,  and  shall 
not  constitute  a  debt  of  the  District. 

(d)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or  oth- 
er obligations  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  the  CouncU  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  question  of  such  Issuance  to 
the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  approval  or  disapproval. 

(e)  Any  such  act  may  contain  provisions — 

(1)  briefly  describing  the  piirpoee  for 
Which  such  bond,  note,  cm-  other  obligation  is 
to  be  issued; 

(2)  identifying  the  Act  authorlztog  such 
purpose; 

(3)  prescribing  the  form,  terms,  provisions, 
manner  or  method  of  issuing  and  seUlng  (in- 


cluding negotiated  as  weU  as  competitive  bid 
sale) ,  and  the  time  of  issuance,  of  such  bond, 

note,  or  other  obligation;  and 

(4)  prescribing  any  and  aU  other  details 
wltb    respect    to    any    such    bonds,    notes,    or 

other  obligations  and  the  Issuance  and  sale 

thereof. 

Tbe  act  may  authorize  and  empower  the 
Mayor  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary, 
proper,  or  expedient  to  connection  with  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or 
Other  obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Part  F — Independent  Agenciks 

BO&KD  or  ZXECnONS 

Sic.  491.  Section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Elections  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1103)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  created  a  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  (hereafter 
to  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board'), 
to  be  composed  of  three  members,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  appototed  by  the  Mayor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  app>ointed  to  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act.  One  member  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  one -year  term, 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a 
two-year  term,  and  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pototed to  serve  for  a  three-year  term,  as 
designated  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy on  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose 
vacancy  be  Is  fliltog. 

"(c)  A  member  may  be  reappo toted,  and. 
If  not  reappointed,  the  member  shall  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Mayor  shaU.  from  time  to  time, 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

ZONING    COMMISSION 

Sec  492.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1920  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-412)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  (a)  to 
protect  the  public  health,  secure  the  public 
safety,  and  to  protect  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  Is  created  a  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  shaU  consist  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  three  members  appototed  by  the 
Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council.  E^ch  member  appototed  by 
the  Mayor  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  section — 

"(1)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor; 

"(3)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  as  determtoed  by  the  Mayor;  and 
"(3)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Council.  The  remaining  members  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Zontag  Commission 
appototed  by  the  Mayor  may  be  reappointed. 
Each  member  shall  serve  untU  his  successor 
has  been  appototed  and  qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  by  the  members. 

"(e)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties 
with  respect  to  zoning  to  the  District  as  pro- 
vided by  law.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-413,  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec  6-414)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such  regulations  shall  be  made 
to  accordance  wltb  a  comprehensive  plan 
and"  and  tosertmg  to  lieu  thereof  "Amend- 
ments to  the  zoning  maps  and  regxUatlons 
shaU  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  compre- 


hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital.  Zon- 
ing regulations  shall  be". 

(2)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 

5-417)   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Skc.    fi.    No    amendment    of    any    zoning 

regulation  or  map  shall  be  adopted  by  the 

Zoning  Commission  untU  sucb  amendment 
Is    first   submitted   to   the   National   Capital 

Planning  Commission  and  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  such  amendment  shaU 

have  been  received  by  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, except  that  <f  the  National  Capital 
Planntog  Commlssioa  shall  faU  to  transmit 
Its  opinion  and  advice  wlthto  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  to  it,  then  the 
Zoning  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to 
proceed  to  act  upon  the  proposed  amend- 
ment without  further  awalttog  the  receipt 
of  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
National  Capital   Planning  Commission.". 

PfBLIC  service  commission 

Sec.  493.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  whose  function  shall  be  to 
tosure  that  every  public  utility  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  District  of  Columbia  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  service  and  faculties  rea- 
sonably safe  and  adequate  and  In  all  respects 
just  and  reasonable.  The  charge  made  by  any 
such  public  utility  for  any  faculty  or  serv- 
ices furnished,  or  rendered,  or  to  be  furnish- 
ed or  rendered,  shall  be  reasonable.  Just,  and 
nondiscriminatory.  Every  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable or  discriminatory  charge  for  such 
faculty  or  service  is  prohibited  and  is  hereby 
declared  unlawful. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  07(a) 
of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  (DC.  Code  sec.  43-201) , 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shaU  be  composed  of  three  Commission- 
ers appototed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.". 

ARMORT    BOARD 

Sec.  494.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  4,  1048  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  2- 
1702).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
is  established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  commanding  general  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  MUitla,  and  two  other 
members  appototed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Dls- 
Ulct  of  Columbia  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years  beginning  on  the  date  such  member 
qualifies." 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Sec.  495.  The  control  of  the  public  schools 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested  to  a 
Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards 
established  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  In  accordance 
with  such  Act. 

Part  C3 — Recall  Procedubt 

RECALL 

Sec.  496.  (a)  The  Mayor,  any  member  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Board  of  Education 
may  be  recalled  acccH-dtog  to  the  provisions 
of  tlUs  section  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  elective  unit  from  which  he 
was  elected.  A  recaU  may  be  tostltuted  by 
obtaintog  recall  petition  forms  from  the 
Board  of  Elections,  and  by  filing  such  peti- 
tion with  the  Board,  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  it  was  obtatoed  from 
the  Board,  contatolng  a  number  of  signa- 
tures of  the  registered  qualified  electors  to 
the  elective  unit  of  the  official  with  respect 
to  whom  such  recaU  is  sought  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  such  registered  qualified  elec- 
tors  vottog   to   the   last   preceding   general 
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election.  A  recaU  petition  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  ttie  reason  for  which  the  recaU 
U  sought.  Wlthm  fifteen  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sxmdays,  and  holidays)  after 
such  petition  is  filed,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  detennine  whether  the  petition  is 
signed  by  the  required  number  or  registered 
qualified  electors  and  whether  each  such 
person  Is  a  registered  qualified  elector  of 
the  applicable  elective  unit.  Before  the  Board 
makes  such  a  determtoation  the  Board  shall, 
after  notifying  (by  registered  certified  mail) 
the  official  with  respect  to  whom  such  peti- 
tion has  been  filed,  if  requested  by  such  of- 
ficial, hold  a  hearing  (in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  contested  cases  under  section  10 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia  Admtolstratlve 
Procedures  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1609) )  on 

the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  peti- 
tion. After  the  Board  determines  that  the 
petition  is  sufficient,  the  Board  shall,  within 
seventy-two  hours  after  making  such  deter- 
mination, notify  the  official  (by  registered 
certified  mail  whose  recall  Is  sought  of  such 
determination.  The  Board  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  place  on  the  ballot 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  general  elec- 
tion to  the  District  the  question  whether 
such  official  should  be  recalled. 

(b)  No  petition  seeking  the  recall  of  any 
official  may  be  circulated  until  such  official 
has  held  for  at  least  six  months  the  office 
from  which  he  is  sought  to  be  recalled. 

(c)  Two  or  more  officials  subject  to  recall 
may  be  Joined  in  the  same  petition  and  one 
election  may  be  held  therefor. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors, 
vottog  in  an  election,  vote  to  recall  such 
official,  his  recaU  shall  be  efl'ective  on  the  day 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results 
of  such  election.  The  vacancy  created  by 
such  recaU  shall  be  filled  immediately  in 
the  maimer  provided  by  law  for  filling  a 
vacancy  to  the  office  held  by  such  official 
arlstog  from  any  other  cause. 

(e)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  part.  Including  rules  (1) 
with  respect  to  the  form,  filing,  examination, 
amendment,  and  certification  of  a  recall 
petition  filed  under  this  part,  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  any  recall  election 
held  under  this  part,  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  notification  of  the  official 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  recall  petition. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"elective  unit"  means  either  a  ward  or  the 
entire  District,  whichever  Is  applicable. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections,  for  the  purpose 
of  any  hearing  held  under  this  part,  may  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  require  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  It  deems  necessary  or  as  may  be 
requested  by  any  of  the  parties  to  such 
heartog.  A  subpena  of  the  Board  may  be 
served  at  any  place  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  at  any  place  without  the  Dis- 
trict wlthto  twenty-five  mUes  of  the  place 
of  the  heartog  specified  In  the  subpena.  The 
form.  Issuance,  and  manner  of  service  of  the 
subpena  shall  be  the  same  as  prescribed  un- 
der section  942  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  for  subpenas  Issued  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

duties    of    THE    MAYOR,    COUNCIL,    AND    FEDERAL 
OFFIC*  OF   MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  in  preparing  an  annual  budget  for 
the  government  of  the  District  to  develop 
meaningful  intercity  expenditure  and  reve- 
nue comparisons  based  on  data  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  Identify 
elements  of  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District 
which  result  from  the  unusual  role  of  the 
District  as  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  results 
of  the  studies  conducted  by  the  Mayor  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  avaUable  to 


the  CouncU  and  to  the  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  their  use  In 
reviewing  and  revlstog  the  Mayor's  request 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  the  appropriation 

for  the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict. Such  Federal  payment  should  operate 
to  encourage  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  to  matotaln  and 
tocrease  its  level  of  revenues  and  to  seek 
such  efficiencies  and  economies  in  the  man- 
agement of  Its  programs  as  are  possible. 

(b)  The  Mayor,  In  studying  and  identifying 
the  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District  brought 
about  by  its  role  as  the  Nation's  Capital, 
should  to  the  extent  feasible,  among  other 
elements,  consider — 

(1)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and  to- 
dustrlal property; 

(2)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  tocome; 

(3)  potential  revenues  that  would  be 
realized  If  exemptions  from  District  taxes 
were  eliminated; 

(4)  net  costs.  If  any,  after  considering 
other  compensation  for  tax  base  deficiencies 
and  direct  and  Indirect  taxes  paid,  of  provld- 
tog  services  to  tax-exempt  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  corporate  offices  doing  business 
only  with  the  Federal  Government; 

(5)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(6)  other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  District; 

(7)  benefits  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  rela- 
tive to  aid  given  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(8)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(9)  relative  tax  burden  on  District  resi- 
dents comparable  xvith  residents  In  other 
Jurisdictions  in  the  Washtogton,  District  of 
Columbia,  metropolitan  area  and  in  other 
cities  of  comparable  size. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shaU  submit  his  request, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  an  annual 
Federal  payment,  to  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  by  act  approve,  disapprove,  or  modi- 
fy the  Mayor's  request.  After  the  action  of 
the  Council,  the  Mayor  shall,  by  December  1 
of  each  calendar  year,  to  accordance  with 
the  provisions  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2),  submit  such  request 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  request  regarding  an  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent seven  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  request  is  made 
and  shall  include  a  request  for  an  annual 
Federal  payment  for  the  next  followtog  fiscal 
year. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  Notwlthstandtog  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  sum  of  $250,000,000. 
TITLE  VI— RESERVATION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL   AUTHORITT 

RETENTION     OF     CONSTITUTIONAL     AUTHORITT 

Sec  601,  Notwlthstandtog  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  ex- 
ercise Its  constitutional  authority  as  legis- 
lature for  the  District,  by  enacttog  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  Council  by  this  Act, 
tocludlng  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  to  force  to  the  District  prior  to  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed 
by  the  Council. 

LIUrrATIONS    ON    THB    COUNCIL 
Sec.   602.    (a)    The   CouncU   shall   have   no 
authority  to  pass  any  act  contrary  to  the 


provisions  of  this  Act  except  as  spedflcAUy 

provided  in  this  Act,  or  to— 

(1)  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 

any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  is  not  restricted  to 
Its  application  exclusively  In  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(4)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  orga- 
nization and  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts) ; 

(6)  impose  any  tax  on  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  personal  Income,  either  di- 
rectly or  at  the  source  thereof,  of  any  Indi- 
vidual not  a  resident  of  the  District  (the 
terms  "individual"  and  "resident"  to  be  un- 
derstood for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  they  are  defined  In  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1947); 

(6)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  nUe  which 
permits  the  building  of  any  structure  with- 
in the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  In  excess  of  the 
height  limitations  contained  to  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1910  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5- 
405),  and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

(7)  enact  any  act  or  regulation  relattog 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  other  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  District  other  than 
the  District  courts,  or  relating  to  the  duties 
or  powers  of  the  United  States  attorney  or 
the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or 

(8)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  23  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  criminal 
procedure),  or  with  respect  to  any  provision 
of  any  law  codified  in  title  22  or  24  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  crimes 
and  treatment  of  prisoners). 

(b)  Nothing  to  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesttog  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the 
National  Capital  Planntog  Commission,  or, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act,  over  any  Federal  agency,  than  was 
vested  In  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
a  copy  of  each  act,  resolution,  or  rule  passed 
or  adopted  by  the  CouncU.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  such  act, 
resolution,  or  rule  shall  take  effect  untU  the 
end  of  the  thirty-day  period  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  holidays,  and  any  day  on 
which  either  House  is  not  to  session)  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  act,  resolution,  or  rule 
is  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  except  any  act 
with  respect  to  which  the  Council  has  de- 
termined that  an  emergency  exists,  accordtog 
to  the  provisions  of  section  412(a) ,  shall  not 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
section  and  shall  become  effective  as  provided 
to  section  412(a). 

LIMITATIONS  ON  BORROWING  AND  SPENDING 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  making  any  change  In  existing 
law,  regulation,  or  basic  procedure  and  prac- 
Uce  to  the  respective  roles  that  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  In  the  preparation, 
review,  submission,  examination,  authoriza- 
tion, and  appropriation  of  the  total  budget  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

(b)  No  general  obligation  bonds  shaU  be 
issued  during  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
which,  tocludlng  all  authorized  but  unissued 
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general  obligation  bonds,  would  cause  the 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  required  to 
be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  aggregate 
amounts  of  all  outstanding  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  to  exceed  14  per  centum  of  the 
District  revenues  (less  court  fees  and  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  general  obligation 
bonds)  which  the  Mayor  determines,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  certifies,  were 
credited  to  the  District  during  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year  during  which  such 
general  obligation  bond  would  be  Issued.  The 
Council  shall  not  approve  any  capital  project 
to  be  financed  by  the  Issuance  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds,  IT  such  bonds  could  not  be 
Issued  on  account  of  the  limitation  specified 
In  the  preceding  sentence.  Obligations  in- 
curred by  the  agencies  transferred  or  estab- 
lished by  sections  201  and  202,  whether  in- 
curred before  or  after  such  transfer  or 
establishment,  shall  not  be  included  In  de- 
termining the  aggregate  amount  of  all  out- 
standing obligations  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion specified  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  The  14  per  centum  limitation  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  calculated  In  the 
following   manner: 

(1)  Determine  the  dollar  amount  equiv- 
alent to  14  per  centum  of  the  revenues  (less 
court  fees  and  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  bonds)  credited  to  the  District  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Determine  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  In  each  fiscal  year  for  all 
outstanding  general  obligation  bonds  and  for 
general  obligation  bonds  to  be  issued  under 
projects  already  authorized  by  act  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  Estimate  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  during  eatch  fiscal  year 
over  the  proposed  term  of  the  proposed  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  to  be  Issued. 

(4)  For  each  fiscal  year,  add  the  amounts 
arrived  at  for  each  such  fiscal  year  under 
paragraphs  (2)   and  (3). 

(5)  If  in  any  one  fiscal  year  the  sum  ar- 
rived at  under  paragraph  (4)  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
then  the  proposed  general  obligation  bond 
may  not  be  issued,  or  the  proposed  capital 
project  may  not  be  approved. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  not  approve  any 
budget  which  would  result  in  expenditures 
being  made  by  the  District  Qovernment,  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  In  excess  of  all  resource« 
which  the  Mayor  estimates  wUl  be  available 
from  all  funds  available  to  the  District  for 
such  fiscal  year.  If  at  the  time  the  Council 
approves  any  budget  during  any  fiscal  year  a 
Federal  payment  has  not  been  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  all  funds  which  will  be  available  to  the 
District  for  such  fiscal  year  the  Mayor  shall 
use — 

(1)  if  no  action  has  been  taken  by  either 
House  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral payment  appropriation,  the  amount  ap- 
proprUted  for  the  Federal  payment  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year: 

(2)  If  one  House  has  taken  action  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion, that  amount: 

(3)  If  both  Houses  have  taken  action  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  fjayment  appropriation, 
but  have  appropriated  different  amotmts,  the 
lesser  of  such  amounts;  or 

(4)  if  both  Houses  have  taken  action  ap- 
propriating the  same  amount,  that  amount. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
shall  make  or  authorize  an  exptendlture  from 
or  create  or  authorize  an  obligation  under 
any  appropriation  or  fund  In  excess  of  the 
amount  available  therein;  nor  shall  any  such 
officer  or  employee  Involve  the  District  In 
any  contract  or  other  obligation,  for  the 
payment  of  money  for  any  purpose.  In  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  made  for  such  pur- 
pose, unless  such  contract  Is  authorized  by 
law.  ' 


cottaaxssionAi.   action    on    cebtain    distuct 

MATTKXS 

Siw.  604.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

(1)  aa  an  exercise  ot  the  riilemaklng  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, resjaectlvely,  and  as  such  these  provi- 
sions are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  appUcable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 

of   which    Is   as   follows:    "That    the   

disapproves  the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  described  as  follows: 
.",  the  blank  spaces  therein  being  ap- 
propriately filled;  but  does  not  include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
action. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  Council 
action  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at 
the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  intro- 
duction, it  is  In  order  to  move  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
Council  action  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(e)  A  motloii  to  ulscharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  1'  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action) .  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  action. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution.  It  is  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  prlv- 
Ueged  and  is  not  debaUble.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resoiutlon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resoiutlon  is  not  In  order,  and 
It  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(I)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 


tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(J)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate 
TITLE    VII— REFERENDUM:     SUCCESSION 
IN    OOVERNMENT:     TEMPORARY    PRO- 
VISIONS;      MISCEaj^ANEOUS;       AMEND- 
MENTS   TO    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT;   RULES  OF  CONSTRUC- 
tion; and  effective  dates 
Pakt  a — Charteb  Refkrenoitm 
refkrcndum 
Sec.   701.   On   a   date   to   be   fixed   by   the 
Board    of    Elections,    not    more    than    five 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  referendum  (in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  "charter  referendum")   shall  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  whether  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  accept  the 
charter  set  forth  as  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

BOARD  OF  ELECTIONS  AUTHORrrY 

Sec.  702.  (a|  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  part. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  part  E  of  title  VU  of 
this  Act  Shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

referendum    ballot   and   notice   of   votinc 

Sec  703.  (a|  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act. 

enacted    ,    prop>oees    to    establish    a 

charter  for  the  governance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  provides  that  the  charter  shall 
take  effect  only  if  it  is  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  registered  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  In  this  referendum. 

"Indicate  In  one  of  the  squares  provided 
below  whether  you  are  for  or  against  the 
charter. 

"D  For  the  charter 

"D  Against  the  charter.". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  if  such  machines  are  used. 

( c )  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  the  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mall  to  each  registered  quali- 
fied elector  (Da  sample  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum ballot,  and  (2)  information  show- 
ing the  p>olllng  place  of  such  elector  and 
the  date  and  hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the 
charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish,  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  published  in  the  Dis- 
trict, a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE  OR   NONACCEPTANCE  OF  CHABTES 

Sec  704.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  voting  in  the  charter  ref- 
erendum vote  for  the  charter,  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum, certify  the  results  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Past  B — Bvcckssion  in  Government 

abolishment   of  existiko   government  and 
transfer   of   functions 

Sxc.  711.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  seven 
other  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1067.  are  abolished  as  of  noon 
January  2,  1075.  This  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  reinstate  any  governmental  body 
or  office  In  the  District  abolished  In  said  plan 
or  otherwise  heretofore. 

CERTAIN   delegated  FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF    CERTAIN    AGENCIES 

Bmc.  712.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (established  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  such  District  of  Columbia  CouncU 
or  Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  (Including  any  body  of 
or  under  such  agency)  of  the  District,  nor 
any  function  now  vested  pursuant  to  section 
501  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of 
1967  m  the  District  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Zoning  Advisory  Council,  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment.  Office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  or  Armory  Board,  or  in  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  body  of  or  under  such  agency,  shall 
be  considered  as  a  function  transferred  to 
the  Council  pursuant  to  section  711  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  function  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (including 
any  body  of  or  under  such  agency),  to  whom 
or  to  which  It  was  delegated,  or  in  whom  or 
in  which  it  has  remained  vested,  until  the 
Mayor  or  Council  established  under  this  Act, 
or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer 
such  delegation  or  vesting. 

TRANSFER   OF  PERSONNEL,  PROPERTT,  AND  F(7NDS 

Sec.  713.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act.  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  (as  of  the  time  of  such  transfer 
of  functions)  to  the  Council,  to  the  Mayor, 
to  such  agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  is  the  head,  for  use  In  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
or  such  figency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (ex- 
cept the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  the  other  members 
thereof,  all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by 
this  Act),  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds. 
Which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  eirlses  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
questions  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide,  if  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
if  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or  to 
any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any 
agency  by  this  section  which  the  Council  or 
the  bead  of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Its  or  his  functions  shall.  In 
accordance  with  law.  be  retransferred  to 
other  positions  in  the  District  or  Federal 
Qovernment  or  be  separated  from  the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 


of  his  transfer  to  the  District  government 
under  this  Act  or  his  separation  from  service 
under  this  Act.  be  deprived  of  any  civil  serv- 
ice rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  held  by 
him  prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of  ap- 
peal or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of  his 
separation  from  service. 

EXISTING  STATUTES,  REGTTLATIONS,  AND  OTHER 
ACTIONS 

Sec  714.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
Other  action  in  re8i>ect  of  (and  regulation  or 
other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or  granted 
by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which  any 
function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  modified  or  made  Inappli- 
cable by  or  under  authority  of  law,  continue 
in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  been 
made;  but  after  such  transfer,  references  In 
such  statute,  regulation,  or  other  action  to  an 
officer  or  agency  from  which  a  transfer  by 
this  Act  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer 
to  the  officer  or  agency  to  which  the  transfer 
Is  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy,  de- 
termination, directive,  grant,  authorization, 
permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
In  this  Act,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  applica- 
bility to  the  District  government  of  personnel 
legislation  relating  to  the  District  govern- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
coverage. 

PENDING   ACTIONS   AND  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  715.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  it 
determines  that  the  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  is  not  necessary 
for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the  questiofis 
involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  substitutions 
as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are 
appropriate. 

VACANCIES  RESULTING  FROM  ABOLISHMENT  OF 
OFFICES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  COMMISSIONER 

Sec  716.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  In  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  711,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  affect  the  power  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
office  vote  in  favor  of  It. 

STATUS  OF   THE   DISTRICT 

Sec.  717.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
the  District  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-102).  Said 
Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  charged 
with  all  the  duties,  obligations,  responsi- 
bilities, and  liabilities,  and  to  be  vested  with 
all  of  the  powers,  rights,  privileges,  Immuni- 
ties, and  assets,  respectively.  Imposed  upon 
and  vested  In  said  Corporation  or  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  Is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  title  rv  of  this  Act 


shall  be  deemed  amended  or  repealed  by  thU 
Act  except  to  the  extent  specifically  provided 
herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such  law  or  reg- 
ulation Is  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  but 
any  such  law  or  regulation  may  be  amended 
by  act  or  resolution  as  authorized  In  this  Act, 
or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or  may 
be  subsequently  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1046  (60  Stat.  652). 

CONTINUATION  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  shall  continue  as  provided 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  and 
section  602(a)  (4). 

(b)  The  term  and  qualifications  of  any 
Judge  of  any  District  of  Columbia  court,  and 
the  term  and  qualifications  of  any  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  appointed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act.  No  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
term  of  any  such  Judge  or  member  of  such 
Commission.  Judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  and  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Comnuasion  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  appointed  after  the  effective 
date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  part  C  of  such  title  IV. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  amend,  repeal,  or  diminish  the  duties, 
rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  accruing  under 
sections  1661  through  1571  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  sections  703 
and  904  of  such  title,  dealing  with  the  re- 
tirement and  compensation  of  the  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

CONTINUATION    OP    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Sec.  719.  The  term  of  any  member  elected 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Bocu-d  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
Of  Education,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  section  495.  No  provision  of 
such  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
the  term  of  any  such  member  or  to  terminate 
the  term  of  any  such  member. 

Part  C — Temporary  Provisions 
powers    of   the    president    dttrinc    transi- 
tional period 

Sec  721.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  take  such  action  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Elections  properly  to  perform  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

REIMBUR.SABI.E    APPROPRIATIONS   FOR    THE 

DISTRICT 

Sec  722.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $750,000,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  use  (1)  In  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  (including  com- 
pensation of  the  members  thereof),  and  (2) 
In  otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  mterest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
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title    IV,    from    the    general    fiud    of    the 
District. 

Pabt  D — Miscellaneous 
agreements  with  untted  states 
Sec.  731.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose 
of  otherwise  promoting  eflaclency  and  econ- 
omy, any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may 
furnish  services  to  the  District  government 
and  any  District  officer  or  agency  may  fur- 
nish services  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  Ex- 
cept where  the  terms  and  conditions  gov- 
erning the  furnishing  of  such  services  are 
prescribed  by  other  provisions  of  law,  such 
services  shall  be  furnished  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  (1)  negotiated  by  the  Federal  and 
District  authorities  concerned,  and  (2)  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  by  the 
Mayor.  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  services 
Shall  be  borne  In  the  manner  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  by  the  government  to  which 
such  services  are  furnished  at  rates  or 
Charges  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any 
Of  his  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his 
or  its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or 
agency.  Any  function  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
delegation. 

(c)  The  coat  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  are  author- 
ized to  be  paid,  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Council  to  the  District  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  such  services  are  fur- 
nished. The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal 
Government  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement 
are  authorized  to  be  paid,  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  out  of  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Congress  or  other 
funds  available  to  the  Federal  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  such  services  are  fur- 
nished, except  that  the  Chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  shall  on  a  non-reimbursable 
basis  when  requested  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  assist  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
protective  duties  under  Section  3058  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  Section 
302  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code. 

PERSONAL    DfTEHEST    IN    CONTRACTS    OB 
TRANSAOnONS 

Sec.  732.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  hia  office  or  position. 

COMPENSATION  FROM  MORE  THAN  ONE  SOtTRCE 
Sec.  733.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  or 
to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  because  he  occupies 
another  office  or  position  or  t>ecause  he  re- 
ceives compensation  (including  retirement 
compensation)  from  another  source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board, 
If  such  service  does  not  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  other  office 
or  position. 

ASSISTANCE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMEfTT  OF  DIS- 
TRICT MERIT  SYSTEM 

SBC.  734.  The  United  States  ClvU  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 


and  SLSslst  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  In  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system 
required  by  section  422(3)  and  the  said 
Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  District  government 
to  make  available  its  registers  of  ellgibles 
as  a  recruiting  source  to  fill  District  posi- 
tions as  needed.  The  costs  of  any  specific 
services  furnished  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission may  be  compensated  for  under  the 
provisions  of  section  731  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE  SHARING  RESTRICTTIOWS 

Sec  735.  Section  141(c)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
919)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  District  or  Colitmbu. — For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  District  of  ColumbU  shaU 
be  treated  both — 

"(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall,  m  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  iDe  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) ,  and 

"(2)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
Of  local  government  (other  than  itself)  with- 
in its  geographic  area.". 

INDEPENDENT    AUDIT 

8kc.  736.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  audit  car- 

ried  out  under  section  465.  the  accounts  and 
operations  of  the  District  government  may  t)e 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 

accordance  with  such  principles  and  pro- 
cedures, and  In  such  detail,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  determination  of  the  auditing  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the 
examination  of  vouchers  and  other  docu- 
ments, the  Comptroller  General  shall  give 
due  regard  to  generally  accepted  principles  of 
auditing,  including  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  accounting  organizations 
and  systems,  internal  audit  and  control,  and 
related  administrative  practices.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, reports,  flies,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be 
afforded  full  faculties  for  auditing  the  ac- 
counts and  operations  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  (1)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  sub- 
mit hu  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and 
the  CouncU  Informed  of  the  operations  to 
which  the  reports  relate,  together  with  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,  the  CouncU  may  malce  such 
report,  together  with  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection. 

(3)  The    Mayor,    within   sixty   days    after 

receipt  of  the  audit  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  shall  state  In  writing  to  the  Council, 
with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has  been 
done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  In  the  re- 
port. 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  737.  (a)  Subject  to  section  731.  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  or  agreements  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  method  by  which 
amounts  owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  reimburse 
the  District  for  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  District  in  connection  with  assem- 
blages, marches,   and  other  demonstrations 


In  the  District  which  relate  primarUy  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  manner  and  meth- 
od of  ascertaining  and  paying  the  amounta 
needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  entered  Into  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  CouncU  shall 
provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and  In  such 
amount  as  the  CouncU  may  require.  The 
premiums  for  aU  such  bonds  shall  be  paid 
out  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 

AOVISOBT   NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCILS 

Sec.  738.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  by  act 
divide  the  District  Into  neighborhood  coun- 

cU  areas  and,  upon  receiving  a  petition 
signed  by  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  reg- 
istered qualified  electors  of  a  neighborhood 
councU  area,  shaU  establish  for  that  neigh- 
borhood an  elected  advisory  neighborhood 
council.  In  designating  such  neighborhoods, 
the  CouncU  shall  consider  natural  geo- 
graphic boundaries,  election  districts,  and 
divisions  of  the  District  made  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  administration   of   services. 

(b)  Elections  for  members  of  each  ad- 
visory neighborhood  council  shall  be  non- 
partisan, shaU  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
the    elections    of    members   of    the    Board    of 

Education  held  in  the  District,  and  shall  be 

administered  by  the  Board  of  Elections.  Ad- 
visory neighborhood  council  members  shaU 
be  elected  from  single  member  districts  with- 
in each  neighborhood  council  area  by  the 
registered  qualified  electors  thereof.  Each 
Single  member  district  shall  be  nearly  as 
equal  In  population  as  possible  and  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  approximately 
five  thousand  persons. 

(c)  Each  advisory  neighborhood  councU — 

(1)  may  advise  the  District  government  on 
matters  of  public  policy  Including  decisions 
regarding  planning,  streets,  recreation,  so- 
cial services  programs,  health,  safety,  and 
sanitation  in  that  neighborhood  councU* 
area; 

( 2 )  may  employ  staff  and  expend,  for  pub- 
lic purpoaes  within  its  neighborhood  coun- 
cil area,  public  funds  and  other  funds  do- 
nated to  it;  and 

(3)  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  du- 
ties as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the  Coun- 
cU. 

(d)  In  the  manner  provided  by  act  of  the 
Council,  In  addition  to  any  other  notice  re- 
quired by  law,  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  advisory  neighborhood  councU  of 
requested  or  proposed  zoning  changes,  vari- 
ances, public  Improvements,  licenses  or  per- 
mits of  significance  to  neighborhood  plan- 
ning and  development  within  Its  neighbor- 
hood councU  area  for  its  review,  comment, 
and  recommendation. 

(e)  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
advisory  neighborhood  councils,  enable  them 
to  employ  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  conduct  programs  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  a  neighborhood  councU  area, 
the  District  government  shaU  apportion  to 
each  advisory  neighborhood  council,  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  District  received  from  the 
tax  on  real  property  In  the  District  includ- 
ing improvements  thereon,  a  sum  not  less 
than  that  part  of  such  revenue  raised  by  levy- 
ing 1  cent  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  full  sum 
raised  thereby  as  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
borhood bears  to  the  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  CouncU  may  authorize  additional 
methods  of  financing  advisory  neighborhood 
councils. 

(f)  The  CouncU  shall  by  act  make  pro- 
visions for  the  handling  of  funds  and  ac- 
counts by  each  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cU and  shaU  establish  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  persons  by  each 
advisory  neighborhood  councU  which  shall 
Include  fixing  the  status  of  such  employees 
with  respect  to  the  District  government,  but 
all  such  provisions  and  guidelines  shall  be 
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uniform  for  all  advisory  ne^hborhood  coun- 
cils and  shall  provide  that  decisions  to  em- 
ploy and  discharge  employees  shaU  be  made 
by  the  advisory  neighborhood  council.  These 
provisions  shaU  conform  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  regular  budgetary,  expendi- 
ture and  auditing  procedures  and  the  per- 
sonnel merit  system  of  the  District. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (X  of  any  other  law.  the  Coun- 
cil ShaU  have  authority  to  enact  any  act 
or  resolution  with  respect  to  the  advisory 
neighborhood  councU  established  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

EMEBCENCT    CONTROL    OE    POLICE 

Sec.  739.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  special  con- 
ditions exist  which  require  the  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  for  Federal  pur- 
poses, he  may  direct  the  Mayor  to  provide 
him,  and  the  Mayor  shall  provide,  such  serv- 
ices of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as  the 
President  may  deem  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

HOLDING    OmCE    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

Sec.  740.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

vUlon  of  law.  no  person  who  la  otherwise 

qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  or  Mayor  shall  be  disqualified  from 

being  a  candidate  for  such  office  by  reason 
of  his  employment  In  the  competitive  or  ex- 
cepted service  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  candidate  on  and  after 
the  date  he  qualifies  under  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  in  the  District  to  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  ballot  In  either  a  pri- 
mary or  general  election  for  the  office  for 
which  he  Is  a  candidate.  Such  candidacy 
ShaU  terminate — 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  been 
defeated  In  a  primary  election  held  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  office  for  which  he 
is  a  candidate,  on  the  day  of  such  primary 
election; 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  de- 
feated In  the  general  election  held  for  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  on  the  date 
of  such  general  election;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  Is  elected 
in  the  general  election  held  for  the  office  for 
Which  he  Is  a  candidate,  on  the  date  such 
person  assumes  such  office. 

Part  E — Amendments   to  the  District   op 
Columbia  Election  Act 
amendments 
Sec.  761.  The  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,",  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(8)  The  term  'Council'  or  'CouncU  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pursuant 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  established 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act." 

(3)  Subsections  (h),  (1),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)(1)(A)  The  Delegate  and  Mayor 
■hall  be  elected  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a 
general  election.  Each  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  in  any  general  election  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(])  of  this  section  and  section  10(d),  have 
been  elected  by  the  registered  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  District  as  such  candidate  by  the 
next  preceding  primary  election.  Each  candi- 


date for  the  office  of  Mayor  In  any  general 
election  shall  be  nominated  as  such  candi- 
date according  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (J). 

"(B)  (1)  A  member  of  the  office  of  CouncU 
(other  than  any  member  elected  at  large) 
ShaU  be  elected  In  a  general  election  by  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  respective 
ward  of  the  District  in  which  the  Individual 
resides.  An  at-large  member  of  the  CouncU 
ShaU  t>e  elected  by  the  registered  qualified 
electore  of  the  District  In  a  general  election. 
Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  CouncU  (including  members  elected  at- 
large)  ShaU  be  nominated  as  such  a  candi- 
date according  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (J). 

"(U)  Lf  m  a  general  election  no  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Mayor,  or  member  from  a 
ward,  or  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at-large  (where  only  one  at-large 
position  Is  being  filled  at  such  election) ,  re- 
ceives at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  votes 
validly  cast  for  such  office,  a  runoff  election 
Shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first  day  next 
following  such  election.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  In  such 
runoff  election  shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(ill)  When  more  than  one  office  of  mem- 

t>er  elected  at-large  la  being  filled  at  such 
a  general  election,  the  candidates  for  such 
offices  who  receive  the  highest  number  of 

votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who 
does  not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  number  of  all  votes  cast  for  candidates 
for  election  at  large  In  such  election  divided 
by  the  number  of  at-large  offices  to  be  filled 
In  such  election.  Where  one  or  more  of  the 
at-large  positions  remains  unfilled,  a  runoff 
election  shaU  be  held  as  provided  In  sub- 
parEigraph  (U)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  In  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(iv)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vote 
occurring  in  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(v)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  or  member  of  the  Council 
elected  at  large,  the  candidates  In  such  run- 
off election  shall  be  those  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, in  number  not  more  than  one  more 
than  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled, 
who  In  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runoff  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff 
election  for  the  office  of  member  of  the 
CouncU  from  a  ward,  the  runoff  election  shall 
be  held  in  such  ward,  and  the  two  candidates 
who  in  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runofl  election  received  respectively  the 
highest  number  and  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  validly  cast  In  such  ward  or 
who  tied  in  receiving  the  highest  number 
and  the  second  highest  number  of  votes  val- 
idly cast  in  such  ward  or  who  tied  in  re- 
celvmg  the  highest  number  of  such  votes 
shall  run  in  such  runoff  election.  If  In  any 
case  (other  than  the  one  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence)  a  tie  vote  must  be  re- 
solved to  determine  the  candidate  to  run  In 
any  runoff  election,  the  Board  may  resolve 
such  tie  vote  by  requiring  the  candidates 
receiving  the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe. 

"(vi)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  limits  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff 
election  held  to  select  a  Mayor  or  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  or  dies  before  the  date  of 
such  election,  the  candidate  who  received 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  general  elec- 
tion next  preceding  such  runoff  electioiTas 
a  candidate  in  such  runoff  election  or  who 
received  a  number  of  votes  In  such  general 
election  which  is  next  highest  to  the  num- 
ber  of   votes   in   such   general   election   re- 


ceived by  a  candidate  In  the  runoff  election 
and  who  la  not  a  candidate  In  such  runoff 
election  shall  be  a  candidate  In  such  runoff 
election.  The  resolution  of  any  tie  necessary 
to  determine  the  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  such  withdrawal  or  death  shall  be 
resolved  by  the  Board  In  the  same  manner 
as  ties  are  resolved  under  paragraph  (v). 

"(2)  The  nomination  and  election  of  any 
Individual  to  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No 
political  party  shall  be  quaUfled  to  hold  a 
primary  election  to  select  candidates  for 
election  to  any  such  office  In  a  general  elec- 
tion unless,  in  the  next  preceding  election 
year,  at  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
votes  were  cast  in  the  general  election  for  a 
candidate  of  such  party  for  any  such  office 
or  for  its  candidates  for  electore  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

"(i)  (1)  Each  individual  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
shall  be  nominated  for  any  such  office  by  a 
petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  such 
primary  election,  and  (B)  signed  by  at  least 
two  thousand  registered  quaUfled  electors  of 
the  same  poUtical  party  as  the  nominee,  or 
by  1  per  centum  of  the  duly  registered  mem- 
bers of  such  poUtical  party,  whichever  Is 
less,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Elections   as  of  the  one  hundred  and 

fourteenth  day  before  the  date  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate 
In  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signature  before  the 
one  hundred  fourteenth  day  preceding  the 
date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be  filed 
with  the  Board  Ijefore  the  eighty-fifth  day 
preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  p>etltlon8 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
The  Board  shall  arrange  the  baUot  of  each 
political  party  in  each  such  primary  election 
as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for 
nominated  candidates  of  that  party. 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  member  of  the 
Council  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  t>e  nominated  directly  as  such  a 
candidate  for  election  for  such  office  (in- 
cluding any  such  election  to  be  held  to  fill  a 
a  vacsmcy) .  Such  p>ereon  shall  be  nominated 
by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not 
less  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  such 
general  election,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a 
I>erson  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council  (other  than  an  at- 
large  member) ,  signed  by  five  hundred  votere 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  in 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election,  and  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor, 
or  at-large  member  of  the  Council,  signed  by 
duly  registered  voters  equal  In  nvimber  to 
IVi  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  reg- 
istered voters  In  the  District,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Board  as  of  one  hundred  four- 
teen days  before  the  date  of  such  election,  or 
by  three  thousand  persons  duly  registered 
under  section  7,  whichever  Is  less.  No  signa- 
tures on  such  a  petition  may  be  counted 
which  have  been  made  on  such  petition  more 
than  one  hundred  fourteen  days  before  the 
date  of  such  election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  as  Delegate  shaU  be  of  no  force 
and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person  whose 
name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  of  a  pri- 
mary election  for  that  office  held  within 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  such  general 
election. 

"(k)(l)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  CouncU  (other  than 
the  office  of  an  at-large  member)  the  Board 
shall  arrange  the  ballots  In  each  ward  to 
enable  a  voter  registered  in  that  ward  to 
vote  for  any  candidate  who  (A)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  flU  a  vacancy  in  such  of- 
fice In  such  ward  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
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or  (B)  has  been  nominated  directly  as  a  can- 
didate for  such  office  In  such  ward  under 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  each  general  election  for  tLe  of- 
fice of  member  of  the  Council  at  large,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots  to  enable 
a  registered  qualified  elector  to  vote  for 
as  many  candidates  for  election  as  members 
at  large  as  there  are  members  at  large  to  be 
or  (B)  has  been  nominated  directly  as  a  can- 
elected  In  such  election.  Such  candidates 
shall  be  only  those  persons  who  (A)  have 
been  duly  nominated  to  fill  vacancies  In  such 
office  pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or  (B)  have 
been  nominated  directly  as  a  candidate  under 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

■•(3 1  In  each  general  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  Mayor  the  Board  shaU  arrange  the 
ballots  to  enable  a  registered  qualified  elector 
to  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates  for  such 
Office  who  (A)  has  been  duly  nominated  to 

flu  a  vacancy  In  such  office  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(d).  or  (B)  has  been  nominated  di- 
rectly as  a  candidate  under  subsection  (j) 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  the  Board  snail  arrange  the  bal- 
lots to  enable  a  registered  qualified  elector 
to  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates  for 
such  office  who  (A)  has  been  duly  elected  by 
any  political  party  In  the  next  precedmg  pri- 
mary election  for  such  office.  (B)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such  of- 
fice pursuant  to  section  10(d).  or  (C)  has 
been  nommated  directly  as  a  candidate  un- 
der subsection  (J)  of  this  section.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(AV 
Immediately  before  the  word  "Except",  and 
( 2 '  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act.  the 
general  election  for  the  office  of  Mayor  and 
member  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  m  Novem- 
ber m  1974  and  every  fourth  year  there- 
after.". 

(5)  Paragraphs  (6).  (7).  (8).  and  (9).  of 
section  10(a)  of  such  Act  are  repealed,  and 

paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  10(a)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  With  respect  to  special  elections  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elections  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may.  in 
the  Boards  opinion,  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
other  elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

•(5)  General  elections  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Novem- 
ber of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year." 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "other  than  general  elections 
for  the  Office  of  Delegate  and  for  members 

of  the  Board  of  Education.". 

(7)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "other  than  an 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation". 

(8)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  la  amended 

to  read  as  follows : 

•(d)  In  the  event  that  any  offlcUl,  other 
than  the  Delegate.  Mayor,  member  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  a  wmner  of  a  primary  election  for  the  of- 
fice Of  Delegate  or  Mayor,  elected  pursuant  to 
this  Act  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to 
serve  during  his  or  her  term  of  office  leavmg 
no  person  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
office,  the  successor  or  successors  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  such  term  shall  be  chosen  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  committee,  except  that  such  successor 
shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by  thU 
Act  for  such  office.  In  the  event  that  such 
a  vacancy  occurs  ta  the  office  of  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Delegat«  who  has  been  de- 
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Glared  the  winner  In  the  preceding  primary 
election  for  such  office,  the  vacancy  may  be 
ailed  not  later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
next  general  election  for  such  office,  by  nom- 
ination by  the  party  committee  of  the  party 
which  nommated  his  predecessor.  In  the 
event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  of- 
fice of  Delegate  more  than  eight  months 
before  the  expiration  of  Its  term  of  office,  the 
Board  shall  call  special  elections  to  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  remamder  of  Its  term  of 
office." 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  per- 
son shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one 
office  on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Coun- 
cil in  any  election  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  or  Council,  and  In  no  event  shall 
any  person  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one 
of  the  following  offices  In  any  one  general 
election:  Mayor,  member  of  the  CouncU,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

(10)  Section  15  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  ( 1 )  by  designating  the  existing  text 
of  such  section  as  subsection  (a) .  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  ♦he  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  No  i>er8on  who  la  holding  the  office 
of  Mayor,  Delegate,  member  of  the  CoxmcU. 
or  member  of  the  School  Board  shall,  while 
holding  such  office,  be  eligible  as  a  candidate 
for  any  other  of  such  offices  in  any  primary 
or  general  election,  unless  the  term  of  the 
office  which  he  so  holds  expires  on  or  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  he  would  be  eligible.  If 
elected  In  such  primary  or  general  election, 
to  take  the  office  with  respect  to  which  such 
election  Is  held." 

DISTRICT    COUNCn.    ATTTHORITT    OVXR    IXECTIONS 

Sec.  752.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  the 
CouncU  shall  have  authority  to  enact  any  act 
or  resolution  with  respect  to  matters  mvolv- 
Ing  or  relating  to  elections  In  the  DUtrict. 
Part   P — Rcles   or   CoNsTRtJcnoN 
CONSTRUCTION 
Sec.  761.  To  the  extent  that  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  laws  the  provisions  of  this 
Act    shaU    prevail    and   shall    be    deemed    to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  such  laws 
Part   G— Eftective   Dates 

EPriLcriVE     DATES 

Sec.  771.  (a)  Titles  I  and  V.  and  parts  A 
and  G  of  title  VII  shaU  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  II  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
July  1.  1974. 

(c)  Titles  III  and  IV  shall  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 2.  1975.  if  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(d)  Title  VI  and  parts  B.  C.  D,  and  P  of 
title  VII  shall  take  effect  only  If  and  upon 
the  date  that  title  rv  becomes  effective. 

(e)  Part  E  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect  on 

the  date  on  which  title  IV  Is  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors 
In  the  District. 

Mr.  DIGGS  <  during  the  reading ) .  Mr. 

Chairman,  since  the  committee  prints 

are  available  and  since  it  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day. October  9,  1973,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
of  the  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  have  prints,  but  where  are 
they?  They  are  limited  in  number,  and 


I  just  gave  my  copy  to  Mr.  Gerald  R 

Ford.  I  would  like  to  have  an  adequate 
number  of  prints  to  Icnow  what  we  are 
doing,  because  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
we  do. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  can  assure  him 
that  there  are  several  hundred  of  these 
prints  that  are  in  the  proper  place  in 
the  Chamber;  namely,  right  back  by  the 
pages'  desk.  Further,  as  I  Indicated,  it 
is  printed  In  yesterday's  Record,  reflect- 
ing authorization  from  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings. 

point  of  order 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  sections  206,  604,  713  722 
731.502 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
gentleman's  point  of  order  is  premature. 
We  have  not  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  the  committee  print 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  do 
we  identify  the  committee  print  which 
has  been  made  available  to  the  members 
with  the  amendment  at  the  desk?  Are 
they  one  and  the  same?  How  do  we  iden- 
tify if  this  is  the  committee  print  which 
is  now  being  offered? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  committee  print  is 
what  is  at  the  desk  and  is  the  substitute 
I  am  offering  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  we  know,  unless 
the  "short  title,  purposes,  and  defini- 
tions" is  read?  How  do  we  know  these 
are  the  same,  without  suspending  oper- 
ations and  going  to  the  desk  to  try  to 
compare  them?  There  is  no  identification 
by  number.  This  Is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. There  is  no  identification  as  to  num- 
ber, description,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.   GERALD  R.   FORD.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  before  he 
makes  the  objection? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question? 

We  have  a  129-page  committee  print 
which  has  no  number  and  which  has 
many  substantive  changes,  I  am  told, 
from  the  committee-reported  bill.  Is 
there  any  identification  of  changes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  where  those 

changes  are  between  the  committee  bill 

and  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  As  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  knows,  the  substitute  does 
not  have  to  be  numbered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  concede  that. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  explanation  of  the 
substitute  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
I  am  permitted  to  begin  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  my  substitute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  it  would  be 
extremely  helpful  not  only  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman's  comments 
identifying  the  differences,  but  some  of 
us  might  like  to  study  the  fine  print.  In 
order  to  do  that  it  would  be  very,  very 
helpful  if  we  had  the  list  of  the  para- 
graph numbers  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
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committee   print,   in   a    129-page   docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 
emphasize  there  is  no  date  on  this  com- 
mittee print.  There  is  nothing  to  Identify 
It. 

I  have  no  desire  to  compel  the  reading 
of  this  entire  table  of  contents,  but  until 
there  is  some  assurance  that  this  is  the 
substitute  the  gentleman  is  offering  I 
shall  have  to  ask  that  the  Clerk  continue 
to  read. 

Therefore.  I  do  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The   Clerk   proceeded    to   read   the 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DIGGS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  now  that  the  title  and  the 
first  section  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  have  been  read, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  it  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  DIGGS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  dilatory  or  try  to  take  up  time, 
but  this  was  such  a  bewildering  process 
that,  really,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
doing.  My  purpose  was  to  obtain  a  little 
time  to  get  some  Information  which  I 
imderstand  the  minority  leader  has  been 
promised,  but  I  just  want  to  make  the 
observation  that  I  pleaded  for  a  chance 
to  sit  dowTi  with  the  chairman,  tried  to 
reach  him  all  forenoon  with  the  Idea  of 
trying  to  work  out  a  few  things  which 
I  think  would  solve  this  problem.  I  did 
not  get  that  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  remove  my  ob- 
jection at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  an  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 

from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  recognized 

for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wasliington  (Mr. 
Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
yield  at  this  time  so  that  I  might,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  minority  leader,  point 
out  speciflcaUy  In  the  committee  print 
where  the  changes  have  taken  place,  so 
that  they  can  focus  on  these  changes  and 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  go  through 
the  entire  bUl. 

First,  on  page  21  of  the  committee 
print  there  is  provided  the  section  that 


was  aUuded  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Chair- 
man and  in  the  materials  yesterday.  It 
provides  for  nonpartisan  election  for 
council  members  as  opposed  to  the  parti- 
san election  originally  provided. 

Next,  on  p>age  26.  there  is  authorized 
the  language  that  was  set  forth  in  the 
letter  for  the  President  to  sustain  a  veto 
of  the  mayor,  if  that  veto  is  overriden  by 
the  council. 

That  is  the  second  provision  which 
was  provided  for.  and  it  has  been  previ- 
ously explained  to  the  Members  in  gen- 
eral debate. 

Third,  on  page  28  is  the  provision 
within  the  section  for  the  election  of  the 
mayor,  providing  that  it  be  by  nonpar- 
tisan election.  This  conforms  to  the 
changes  for  nonpartisan  election  of 
council  members. 

Next,  on  page  45  it  provides  for  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  local  judges,  as  op- 
posed to  the  original  bill,  which  provided 
for  confirmation  by  the  City  Council. 

The  next  Is  on  page  46.  and  provides 
for  automatic  reappointment  of  judges 
when  it  is  determined  by  the  Tenure 
Commission  that  they  be — and  these  are 
words  of  art — "exceptionally  well-quali- 
fied" or  "well-qualified."  This  was  the 
provision  that  changes  the  15-year  ap- 
pointment by  allowing  at  the  end  of  the 
15-year  appointment  for  there  to  be  an 
automatic  reappointment  if  the  Com- 
mission on  Tenure  and  Disability  deter- 
mines they  are  "exceptionally  well- 
qualified"  or  "well-qualified." 

Next,  on  page  88  is  the  language  which 
is  necessary  now  to  authorize  an  annual 
Federal  payment.  The  amount  author- 
ized— and  I  stress  "authorized";  not  ap- 
propriated— is  an  authorization  of  $250 
million. 

Next,  on  page  89  we  have  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  the  Council  from 
changing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  and  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District.  This  Is 
to  conform  with  the  interpretation  I 
gave  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yester- 
day, to  make  it  very  cleau-  that  it  is  still 
within  the  power  of  the  Congress. 

The  next  change  is  on  page  90.  which 
states  that  it  prohibits  the  Council  from 
changing  certain  specific  titles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  These  are  the 
titles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
which  deal  with  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
criminal  laws. 

Next,  on  page  90.  all  Eicts  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  required  to  lay  over  for  30  days 
before  they  become  effective  except  in 
an  emergency  determined  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Council.  This  establishes  what  we 

indicated  before,  a  period  of  time  so  that 

the  Congress  can  pass  an  act  If  the  Con- 
gress feels  the  act  of  the  Coimcil  has 
been  improper. 

Next,  on  page  116  it  provides  that  the 
President  may  control  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  times  of  emergency.  This  is 
what  was  requested  by  the  White 
House,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  bill. 
Now,  on  page  109  we  have  the  language 
which  provides  that  the  White  House 
can  direct  also  that  the  Secret  Service 
can  request  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment for  assistance  in  protecting  the 
Presidency.  This  we  believe  Is  already 
implied,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  the 
present  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 


But  if  there  was  any  question  in  the 
mind  of  anybody,  we  placed  it  there. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  what  the 
changes  are,  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  those 
explanations  I  can  assure  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  substitute  rep- 
resents the  original  bill  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  those  accommodations. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARSHA  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtTRE  OF  A  StrBSTrrUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    DIGGS 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Harsha  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dices .  Page  45.  Itoe  6.  strike  out 
•Mayor"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Presi- 
dent". 

Page  46.  lines  3  and  19  and  24.  strike  out 
■•Mayor"  each  time  It  apjjears  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "President". 

Page  47.  lines  4  and  8.  strike  out  "Mayor" 
each  time  it  appears  and  msert  In  lieu  there- 
of "President". 

Page  51.  lines  6.  10.  14.  17.  and  20.  strike 
out  "Mayor"  each  time  it  appears  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "President". 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc,  inas- 
much as  they  each  deal  with  the  same 
subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  my 
amendment  does  is  remove  the  power  to 
appoint  judges  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  from  the  mayor  and  place  that 
authority  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  retains  all  other  features  of 
the  substitute,  that  Is,  the  merit  appoint- 
ment; it  retains  the  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  and  it  retains  the  confirma- 
tion authority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  body  recall 
the  work  and  thought  that  went  into 
the  1970  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act.  In  committee,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  conference.  Congress  took 
great  pains  to  devise  the  most  effective 
judicial  system  we  could  create.  Our  ac- 
tions came  about  only  after  extensive 
hearings  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions Of  the  Department  of  Justice  Task 
Force  and  the  other  committees  and 
groups  that  had  studied  this  problem  ex- 
haustively over  a  number  of  years. 

The  result  of  our  deliberations  was  the 

creation  of  an  independenl^  competent 
judiciary  with  all  the  authoiWnecessary 
to  administer  the  District  court  systems 

well  and  impartially.  Since  1970  a  num- 
ber of  new  judges  have  been  appointed 
to  the  reconstituted  judiciary;  backlogs 
have  been  removed  and  despite  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  trials  and  ap- 
peals, the  work  of  all  local  courts  is  cur- 
rent at  the  present  time.  Leaders  of  both 
the  bench  and  bar  in  Washington  have 
often  commented  on  the  improvement 
in  our  court  administration  that  has 
taken  place  in  3  short  years.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  substitute  with  my  amend- 
ment is  a  further  perfection  of  this  judi- 
cial system. 

Second,  judges  cannot  render  Justice 
impartially  if  they  are  subject  to  political 
pressure,  however  indirect. 
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Under  part  C  of  title  IV,  section  433(a) 
of  the  pending  measure,  power  to  appoint 
judges  would  be  lodged  in  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Because  these 
appointments  are  for  a  term  of  years 
rather  than  for  life,  a  judge  looking  to- 
ward reappointmAt  would  not  want  to 
antagonize  the  Mayor. 

This  is  particularly  crucial  because 
judges  of  the  superior  and  appeals  courts 
have  the  power  to  review  certain  actions 
of  District  officials  including  the  Mayor. 
The  result  of  this  conjimctlon  of  au- 
thority may  be  to  unintentionally  under- 
mine judicial  independence  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Judges  who  know  that  they  must 
look  to  local  ofiQcials  for  future  favor  or 
retribution  may  be  unwilling  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  some  of  the  decisions  made 
by  these  same  officials. 

Any  opposition  to  granting  appoint- 
ment authority  to  the  mayor  has  sound 
precedent  behind  it.  No  mayor  in  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  appoint 
judges  of  general  jurisdiction. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Su- 
perior Court  judges  in  the  District  have 
all  the  powers  of  circuit  or  general  ses- 
sions judges  in  our  home  States.  They  are 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction.  Court  of 
appeals  judges  in  the  District  correspond 
in  their  authority  to  State  supreme  court 
judges.  Appeal  from  these  courts  lies 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — not  to  any  intermediate 
Federal  court. 

The  pending  amendment  makes  no 
change  and  has  no  effect  on  the  central 
substantive  portions  of  the  Home  Rule 
proposal  reported  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  All  that  is  entailed 
in  this  amendment  is  the  deletion  of  the 
word  mayor  in  section  433 — section  C  of 
title  IV — from  the  bill  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  word,  President. 

The  result  of  this  change  woiild  be  to 
insure  the  continued  independence  of  all 
judges  for  the  local  Washington  courts. 
One  hallmark  of  vigorous  and  effective 
government  is  a  judiciary  capable  of  re- 
viewing without  bias  or  fear  or  favor  or 
retaliation  the  actions  and  decisions  of 
the  coordinate  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government.  Such  has  been 
true  of  our  Federal  system  since  the  days 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  same  is 
what  supporters  of  home  rule  seek  for 
our  Nation's  Capital  City. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  amendment  and  thereby  insure 
for  the  city  the  same  courageous  type  of 
Judiciary  that  has  been  one  of  the  endur- 
ing strengths  of  this  country  for  almost 
200  years. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  had  hoped  that  the  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  on  the  floor.  I  saw  him  a  minute  ago, 
oh,  I  see  he  is  here. 

I  have  never  voted  for  a  home  rule  bill 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  which 
goes  back  25  years.  I  opposed  it  when 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  70  percent 
white  because  I  thought  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  pay  a  portion 
of  the  bill  for  this  place  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

I  did  make  a  commitment  to  support 
the  Green  substitute,  which  Is  not  now 


before  us.  If  it  gets  before  us,  I  will  sup- 
port it,  but  if  it  does  not,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  Dlggs  substitute,  which  Is  pres- 
ently before  the  House. 

I  do  not  do  this  because  of  any  letters 
that  have  been  sent  out,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  charge  the  delegate  from  the 
District  with  anything  malicious.  I  do 
not  think  his  letter  was  meant  to  be 
malicious.  If  anything,  I  would  charac- 
terize it  as  inept.  But  I  think  it  did  raise 
the  hackles  of  a  number  of  Members  who 
felt  somehow  or  other  they  were  being 
threatened.  I  have  talked  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  has  assured  me  he  did  not 
mean  the  letter  for  publication. 

But  let  me  give  him  the  benefit  of  30- 
odd  years  of  political  experience:  Do  not 
ever  put  anything  on  paper  that  you  do 
not  want  to  be  published,  because  sooner 
or  later  somebody  will  get  hold  of  it. 

However,  in  spite  of  that  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  will  not  submit  to  in- 
timidation— and  I  do  not  feel  this  was 
intimidation — I  feel  that  the  Diggs  sub- 
stitute as  it  is  presently  before  the  House, 
with  perhaps  some  amendments  that 
may  or  may  not  be  adopted,  woiUd  be  a 
satisfactory  law  that  I  could  support  and 
still  retain,  as  Mr.  Natcher  pointed  out, 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  financial 
part,  which  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  contribute  to,  through  the 
representatives  of  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I  do 
think  the  taxpayers,  who  spend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  taxes  to  sup- 
port this  city,  should  have  some  final 
jurisdiction.  I  believe  this  substitute  does 
that,  and  I  believe  I  can  support  a  bill  of 
this  type. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  favor  the 
Harsha  amendment.  In  support  of  my 
position  I  will  read  to  you  the  pertinent 
parts  of  a  letter  dated  September  19, 
1973,  from  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Honorable  Elliot  Richardson.  This  letter 
reads  as  follows : 

Deak  Congressman  Ford  :  The  Department 
ot  Justice  Is  concerned  that  portions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  bill  (H.R. 
9682),  scheduled  for  floor  consideration  in 
early  October,  will  seriously  hamper  the  In- 
dependence and  effectiveness  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  read  the  next 
two  paragraphs,  because  they  are  some- 
what In  duplication  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  will 
read  the  final  two  paragraphs  In  the 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General : 

The  Department's  concern  centers  on  sec- 
tions 431  through  434  (Part  C  of  Title  IV) 
of  the  Committee  proposal  which  would 
make  fundamental  changes  in  the  manner 
In  which  District  Judges  are  selected  and 
confirmed.  Granting  appointment  and  re- 
appointment authority  to  the  Mayor  would 
give  him  power  not  now  held  by  any  mu- 
nicipal chief  executive  In  the  nation.  In 
addition,  because  the  District  courts  have 
authority  to  review  certain  actions  of  the 
Mayor  and  Council,  Judicial  Independence 
in  these  cases  may  be  unintentionally  cur- 
taUed  when  judges  know  that  they  look  to 
these  same  offlclals  for  future  favor  or  poo- 
slble  retribution.  The  thnast  of  the  1970  Act 
was  the  creation  of  an  Independent,  com- 
petent Judiciary;  the  effect  of  these  provi- 


sions  in   HJl.   9682   may  be   to  undo   this 
significant  step. 

The  Department  of  Justice  stands  ready 
to  render  whatever  assistance  we  can  to  you 
in  securing  favorable  floor  action  to  excise 
these  provisions.  In  this  regard  please  call 
on  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  letter 
was  in  reference  to  the  committee  bill, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Identical 
provisions  are  a  part  of  the  so-called 
committee  substitute.  It  Is  further  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect  of 
having  the  Mayor  appoint  the  judges,  his 
amendment  provides  that  In  each  case 
where  "the  Mayor"  Is  In  the  committee 
print,  his  amendment  substitutes  "the 
President." 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  adopting  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
we  achieve  the  best  of  all  worlds  as  far 
as  the  judiciary  are  concerned. 

I  happen  to  be  somewhat  sjrmpathetlc 
to  the  Missouri  plan  approach  In  the  se- 
lection of  judges.  I  do  not  agree  entirely 
with  every  provision  as  the  Missouri 
plan  has  been  presented  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  think  the  approach  used  by 
the  committee  has  merit.  But  we  improve 
it  substantially  and  slgnincantly  by  sub- 
stituting the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dential authority  for  that  of  the  Mayor 
in  the  appointment  of  District  judges. 

On  this  basis  I  strongly  urge  support 
for  the  Harsha  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  one  of  us 
from  435  districts  each  year  has  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  our  constituents 
coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  believe 
that  our  constituents  deserve  the  kind  of 
judges  that  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  rather  than  the  kind  of  judges 
appointed  by  a  mayor. 

Therefore,  for  that  reason  as  well  as 
others,  I  strongly  support  the  Harsha 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha) 
for  his  amendment,  because  I  think 
It  brings  this  Home  and  the  commit- 
tee much  closer  together  on  a  funda- 
mental provision  in  the  charter  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  I  had 
previously  thought  possible.  I  am  afraid 
that  events  have,  perhaps,  overtaken  us, 
and  I  will,  if  I  may,  address  myself  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Immediately  previous 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  FoRD»,  because  I  wish  to  correct  a 
misstatement  of  fact. 

The  substitute  bill  before  us,  the  com- 
mittee print,  does  not  contain  the  pro- 
visions that  were  to  be  foimd  in  H.R. 
9682  insomuch  as  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
vision for  a  tenure  commission,  and  they 
differ  in  these  important  respects,  if  I 
might  point  this  out.  The  tenure  com- 
mission provides  for  a  nine-member 
body,  as  dlstingtiished  from  the  five- 
member  body  presently  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  which  provides  for  a  flve- 
member  Commission,  three  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  by  the  District 
Chief  Judge,  and  one  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. H.R.  9682  would  provide  that 
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that  body  shaU  be  appointed,  four  mem- 
bers by -the  Mayor,  and  does,  indeed, 
threaten,  I  think,  the  Integrity  and  the 
Impartiality  of  the  judiciary. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  provides 
for  nine  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Nation  by 
the  Speaker  of  this  House,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Unified  District  Bar,  and 
two  of  whom  shaU  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  made  available  to  the 
Mayor  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  in  greater  de- 
tail explained  the  change  in  this  regard 
in  this  bill. 

I  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  when 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  explain- 
ed the  changes  between  the  committee 
bill  and  the  committee  print.  As  I  recall, 
the  gentleman  from  Washtogton,  I  am 
sure  not  Intentionally,  made  only  one 
point  as  a  change  In  this  area  was  that 
there  would  have  to  be  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  such  District  judge.  I  am  not 
epical  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, but  It  Illustrates  one  very  impor- 
tant point  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  as  we  go  further  and  further 
and  further  In  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  print.  This  committee  print 
was  not  really  available  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance to  give  Members  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  an  analysis  of  the  fine  print.  I 
think  we  will  probably  find  from  time  to 
time  that  inadvertent  omissions  will  be 
made  in  the  explanation  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  committee  print. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman stated  was  the  change  between 
the  presently  existing  tenure  commis- 
sion in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  what 
Is  proposed  in  the  committee  substitute 
and  was  proposed  in  the  original  bill.  We 
have  not  been  shifting  between  the  com- 
mittee substitute  and  the  original  com- 
mittee bill.  He  was  pointing  out  what  the 
original  tenure  commission  was  that  was 
proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  with 
this  commission,  five  members  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment, two  by  the  local  bar  association, 
we  have  the  additional  requirement  that 
each  member  of  this  commission,  which 
Is  identical  In  its  nominating  and  ap- 
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polntive  authority  to  the  nominating 
commission,  shall  enjoy  all  of  the  quali- 
fications of  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  establish  two  blue- 
panel  juries,  if  you  will,  one  of  whom 
shall  seek  out  and  nominate  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Mayor  or,  as  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  provide, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
those  members  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  tenure  commission,  upon  the  cer- 
tification of  a  sitting  judge  to  the  effect 
that  he  desires  to  serve  an  additional 
term,  would  then  review  his  qualifica- 
tions and  would  rate  that  judge  as  fol- 
lows: He  would  be  found  either  excep- 
tionally well-qualified,  well -qualified, 
qualified,  or  unqualified.  In  the  event 
that  he  falls  in  either  of  the  former  two 
categories,  exceptionally  well-qualified 
or  well-qualified,  he  would  be  automati- 
cally reappointed  for  another  15-year 
term  to  the  bench,  whether  that  reap- 
pointment is  made  by  the  President  as 
proposed  by  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
or  whether  that  appointment  is  made  by 
the  Mayor  as  proposed  in  the  bill  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 

In  the  event  he  is  found  qualified,  the 
Mayor  may  or  may  not  submit  his  name 
to  the  Senate  for  consent,  and  in  the 
event  that  he  is  not  found  qualified  he 
may  not  further  occupy  the  bench. 

The  only  question  before  us,  I  might 
submit,  is  not  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  a  merit  judicial  branch  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  because  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Mayor  have  uncircumscribed  and 
untrammeled  authority  under  this  bill; 
they  must  reappoint  those  men  well 
qualified  and  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied. 

If  I  may  read  from  a  telegram  received 
by  me  this  morning  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  from  the  Honorable  Chesterfield 
Smith,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  telegram  is  as  follows: 
To:  John  BREcKiNnmcE,  Member  of  Congress. 
The  principle  of  merit  selection  of  Judges 
as  embodied  in  Sections  431-434  of  HJl.  9682, 
October  9  Committee  print,  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association  for  36 
years  and  I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  with  this  provision  in  it. 
Assuraince  of  reappointment  of  well  qualified 
and  exceptionally  well  qualified  Judges  while 
requiring  reconfirmation  of  Judges  rated 
lower  by  the  Tenure  Commission  will 
strengthen  and  improve  the  bill  and  will 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
Judiciary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  in- 
suring Judicial  independence  of  Judges  while 
in  oflBce  and  by  providing  Increased  induce- 
ment to  well  qualified  lawyers  to  accept  Judi- 
cial appointments.  This  system  Is  now  in  use 
for  all  or  part  of  the  Judges  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  and  its  acceptance  Is  spreading 
every  year.  The  principle  of  executive  ap- 
pointment from  a  list  of  nominations  pre- 
pared by  a  nominating  commission  works 
well  under  many  widely  varying  systems  In- 
volving varying  types  of  commissions  and 
varying  appointing  officers  and  the  principle 
should  be  retained  regardless  of  any  possible 
amendments  as  to  details  of  nominating  or 
appointing  mechanism.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation endorsement  has  been  followed  by 
similar  endorsements  of  many  state  and  local 
bar  associations  and  the  American  Judicature 
Society  and  other  organizations  and  individ- 
ual leaders  in  the  court  modernization  move- 
ment. You  are  urged  to  extend  this  Impor- 
tant Improvement  to  the  District  of  Columbia 


through  enactment  of  HJl.  9682  with  this 
feature  Included. 

9  Chesteriteld  Smith, 

President,  American  Bar  Association. 

I  have  a  similar  telegram  from  John 
S.  Clark,  president  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  question  is 
whether  or  not.  under  this  circumscribed 
procedure,  we  have  protected  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  I  submit  we  have,  and 
we  should  adopt  the  bill  as  it  Is  before 
the  House  and  we  should  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  admit  my  amendment  Is 
not  In  any  way  violative  of  the  principle 
of  Executive  appointment  that  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  the  letter  from  the 
Governor? 

Mr.  BRECTKINRIDGE.  I  had  not 
seen  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  before  today  but 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  gentleman's 
amendment  take  the  form  that  it  did. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  many  in  this 
body  will  remember  the  long  delibera- 
tions that  we  had  dealing  with  court  re- 
form. The  Members  will  recall  we  were 
criticized  by  the  White  House  and  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  because  of 
the  delay.  I  worked  out  at  that  time  a 
conference  with  the  President  and  the 
Justice  Department  and  with  me  was 
Tom  Abemethy,  a  good  lawyer,  a  Demo- 
crat. He  handled  the  bill  largely  on  this 
floor.  We  have  objections  to  the  changes 
that  are  proposed  in  the  committee  bill 
dealing  with  the  courts  and  the  judicial 
system  on  the  premise  that  the  bill  we 
passed  has  hardly  been  in  operation  and 
has  been  doing  a  great  job.  Justice  asked 
that  it  not  be  disturbed.  The  backlog  of 
cases  untried  has  been  reduced. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we 
have  done  something  that  works,  for  this 
body  to  change  it  certainly  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  mistake.  Now,  we  dealt  the 
other  day  with  some  suggestions  to 
change  In  the  committee  bill  with  a  very 
important  part  of  the  proposal,  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  dealing  with 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Natcher  did  an  outstanding  job, 
and  his  committee  was  supported  by  this 
body  by  a  change  in  the  bill,  and  it  was 
important.  But,  still  more  important  is 
the  judiciary  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  450  page  bill. 

Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hocan  and  others 
worked  on  that  committee  dealing  with 
the  Senate,  dealing  with  the  House,  mak- 
ing adjustments,  passing  a  good  court 
reform  bill,  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  now  we  want  to  tamper  with 
it.  I  want  to  say  of  Bill  Harsha  that  we 
all  owe  him  a  lot  for  what  he  did  during 
the  conference  and  during  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  fioor.  In  my  judgment,  he 
is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  good  legislator  and 
having  produced  a  good  product,  it  would 
seem  to  me  a  mistake  at  this  time  to 
make  the  changes  that  are  proposed  by 
the  committee  bill. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  point 
out,  so  that  it  is  very  clear,  because  the 
nilnority  leader  asked  a  question  about 
whether  there  had  been  any  changes  in 
the  Tenure  Commission,  that  on  page 
49  of  both  H.R.  9682  and  of  the  commit- 
tee chairman's  substitute  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  listed,  which  starts 
at  page  14,  and  they  are  identical. 

It  is  important  that  I  first  focus  on 
that  Commission,  because  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  selected  an  executive  other  than 
the  President,  if  the  Members  will  look 
at  the  persons  on  that  Commission  Is 
that  they  are  basically  dominated — par- 
ticularly if  the  President  is  of  the  same 
party  as  the  majority  party  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate — by  five  votes  on  that 
Commission  or  five  people  that  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government. 
Three  of  those  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  by  the  President  who,  un- 
der the  pending  amendment,  would  be 
the  appointing  power.  So.  we  had  very 
much  in  mind  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  mentions  in  this  section,  and  it  was 
a  very  sensitive  section  to  deal  with. 
When  we  started  the  hearings,  there  were 
proposals  that  came  forth  to  have  the 
judges  selected  as  they  are  in  most 
States;  in  my  State  and  I  am  sure  prob- 
ably in  the  gentleman's  State  and  most 
States  of  the  United  States  where  they 
elect  the  judges  to  the  local  superior 
court  or  circuit  court,  whatever  it  is 
called,  the  trial  court  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  most  States  the  Governor  appoints 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature.  Well,  we  were 
trying  to  avoid  an  appointment  proce- 
dure like  that,  so  we  went  to  the  Missouri 
plan.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a 
forward-looking  approach  to  appointing 
judges  because  it  takes  them  out  of 
politics.  We  appoint  a  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  then  submits  to  the 
nominating  authority,  the  Mayor,  quali- 
fied people.  We  even  went  further  than 
tiiat,  to  say  that  if  a  man  has  done 
his  job  and  he  is  well-qualified  and  if 
the  Tenure  Commission  so  finds,  then  he 
is  reappointed  for  another  15-year  term. 
That  was  very  controversial  also,  be- 
cause a  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  after  anyone  had  served 
for  15  years  on  the  bench,  he  should  be 
subject  to,  if  not  the  electorate,  at  least 
the  appointing  authority.  Therefore, 
what  we  did  was  submit  him  to  the  Ten- 
ure Commission. 

The  reason  we  went  to  the  mayqralty 
power  here  was  that  we  had  either  the 
Presidential  power  or  mayoralty  power 
available,  and  since  we  had  titled  the 
Commission  in  favor  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees or  Federal  Government  ap- 
pointees, we  went  to  the  local  appointive 
power  for  local  judges. 

With  the  change  in  the  substitute  bill 
that  provides  for  Senate  confirmation 
the  District  will  have  a  very  independ- 
ent judiciary  here.  The  powers  of  the 
local  Executive  to  appoint  are  extremely 
limited,  much  more  so  than  in  my  State 
or  In  other  States  where  the  Executive 


can  go  out  and  appoint  his  best  friend, 
or  somebody  else's  best  friend,  or  make  a 
political  appointment.  That  factor  is  re- 
moved. 

I  wanted  to  explain  that  we  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  issue.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  spent  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  on  this.  We  have 
contacted  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  American  Judicature  Society  and 
others  in  the  bar.  We  believe  the  com- 
mittee provision  is  a  good  system. 

The  President  will  be  appointing  all 
the  Federal  judges  in  this  area,  and  does 
so.  We  have  therefore  divided  the  Execu- 
tive authority  here  in  such  a  fashion  we 
believe  it  provides  for  an  independent 
judiciary,  particularly  when  that  is 
coupled  with  a  15 -year  term  and  auto- 
matic reappointment  if  the  man  is  found 
by  this  Commission  "well-qualified"  or 
"exceptionally  well -qualified."  We  be- 
lieve that  amply  protects  it. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  down  the 
amendment  and  will  support  the  com- 
mittee substitute  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  a 
little  bit  in  regard  to  the  letter  which 
was  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,   dated   September   19. 

The  Attorney  General's  letter  p<^nted 
out  what  a  good  Job  had  been  done  by 
the  judicial  system  in  the  District  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  which  was 
adopted  in  1970.  I  want  to  say  this  is  cer- 
tainly so.  We  are  all  proud  of  this  job. 

The  committee  bill  and  the  committee 
substitute,  actually,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  only  continue  the  good  job  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Superior  Court  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  but  will  also  im- 
prove the  system,  by  the  adoption,  as  Mr. 
Adams,  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

pointed  out.  of  the  modified  Missouri 
plan,  wherein  the  Mayor  must  appoint 
judges  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  submitted  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Nomination  Commission. 

The  Commission,  as  wtis  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  is  made 
up  of  nine  members.  All  must  be  lawyers. 
Two  must  be  appointed  by  the  Unified 
Bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists  submitted  by  the 
Council,  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
pointed  out,  particularly  if  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  of  the  same  party, 
the  President,  and  at  least  the  Federal 
interest,  will  have  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  present  judges  are 
grandfathered  in.  If  they  wish  to  be  re- 
appointed at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms,  they  would  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  substitute  which 
require  the  Mayor  to  reappoint  them  if 
the  Commission  on  Tenure,  which  again 
consists  of  nine  members  appointed  in 


similar  fashion  as  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  NominaticMi,  finds  that  they  are 
"exceptionally  well-qualified"  or  "well- 
qualified."  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
they  are  "qualified"  then  the  Mayor  may 
reappoint  them  only  with  Senate  conflr- 
maticm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  finds  they  are  not 
qualified  and  have  not  done  the  job,  the 
mayor  may  not  reappoint  that  judge; 
so  that  the  present  judges  are  grand- 
fathered in. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  present  judges 
are  grandfathered  in,  that  is  true  only 
if  they  are  found  to  be  well  qualified 
or  exceptionally  well  qualified.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Now.  the  problem 
comes  in  an  area  where  an  existing 
judge  is  retiring  or  no  longer  seeking 
reai>pointment.  Then  a  vacancy  ap- 
pears. The  Mayor  may  then  submit  for 
apixjlntment  a  man  from  this  list  pro- 
vided by  the  Tenure  Commission,  but 
he  also  may  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Excuse'me. 
He  must  appoint  from  a  list  submitted 
by  the  Judicial  Nominating  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  not  what  the 
bill  says.  It  says  he  may  submit  for 
appointment  a  person 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  If  he  is 
qualified. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  he  is  qualified— a 
person  from  that  list. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  If  he  is  quali- 
fied, the  mayor  may  reappoint,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  If  he  is 
not  qualified,  he  may  not  reappoint. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  unqualified  man.  I  am  talking  about 
a  vacancy  where  there  is  no  existing 
judge  running  for  re-election  or  up  for 
appointment.  We  have  a  vacancy,  then 

the  Tenure  Commission  creates  a  list. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Not  the  Ten- 
ure Commission,  the  Judicial  Nomma- 
tion  Commission  which  is  another  Com- 
mission appointed  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  sorry.  I  stand  cor- 
rected. The  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 
mission submits  a  list  of  prospective 
judges  to  the  mayor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct,  a  list  of  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  five. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Whom  they  have  found 
to  be  qualified? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  Mayor  does  not 
have  to  submit  their  names.  He  may 
choose  not  to  submit  the  names  they 
submit  to  him.  Then  they  have  to  submit 

others.    

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  They  must 
then  submit  a  further  list,  and  in  no  case 
may  they  submit  more  than  seven  names. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But  that  is  where  the 
rub  comes,  because  he  has  flexibility  in 
there.  There  may  be  somebody  he  favors 
in  there  because  of  previous  associations 
or  past  experiences,  and  that  is  what  we 
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are  trying  to  avoid.  Someone  he  feels 
may  nUe  favorably  on  an  issue  involv- 
ing the  District  government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  perfectly  so,  but  the  qualifications 
of  any  one  of  the  seven,  no  matter 
whether  the  Mayor  favors  him  or  does 
not  favor  him,  are  vouched  for  by  an 
outstanding  commission  on  judicial  nom- 
inations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  sidditional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  wanted  to  say  about  the 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  is  that 
I  think  wiiat  we  have  done  or  the  com- 
mittee has  done  has  met  all  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  except  one. 

I  think  what  the  committee  has  done 
will  provide  an  even  better  judiciary  than 
we  have  here  now  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  we  have  a  first-rate  one  now 
under  the  act  of  1970  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  did  so  much  to  enact. 

I  would  say  that  the  only  objection  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  we  have  not 
met,  or  bettered,  is  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  District  of  Columbia  judges 
shall  be  by  the  Mayor  or  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  think  this  comes  right  down  to  the 
fundamentals  that  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  whole  bill.  And  that  is  whether 
we  wish  to  grant  some  home  rule  or 
whether  we  do  not.  I  think  it  is  as  simple 
as  that.  I  think  we  must  determine  this 
in  our  own  judgment,  because  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  leave  the 
procedure  of  nomination  just  the  same 
as  contained  in  the  committee  bill  with 
the  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent instead  of  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  gentleman  has  yielded. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  the  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  with  me.  I 
gave  it  to  the  reporters;  but  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  crystallized  the 
issue.  Whether  you  can  equate  the  May- 
or, who  under  the  committee  bill  is  elect- 
ed on  the  one  hand  and  who  represents 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
not  your  constituents,  not  my  constitu- 
ents— whether  you  can  equate  him  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  elected  by  all  the  people  from  all  of 
our  districts,  is  another  question. 

It  is  my  view  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
Attorney  General's  view  that  this  ap- 
pointing power  ought  to  be  in  an  office 
holder  who  represents  all  the  people  and 
not  just  800.000  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  can  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point  of  view, 
but  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
courts  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 


not  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  courts  which  are  lo- 
cated here  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
are  for  all  of  the  people.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  The  judges  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
of  course. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  However,  if 
one  of  your  or  one  of  my  constituents — 
and  thousands  of  them  visit  the  District 
of  Columbia — are  apprehended  for  some 
alleged  criminal  violation,  are  they  not 
tried  by  judges  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  not  judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  That  is  ex- 
actly so.  And  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  one  of  his  constituents  comes 
to  my  home  town  and  is  apprehended 
there,  he  is  tried  by  a  judge  elected  by 
my  home  town  people  and  not  a  judge 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man wiU  yield  further,  his  home  town 
vis-a-vls  my  constituents  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  do  not  contend  that  we  have 
any  constitutional  rights  as  far  as  the 

gentleman's  home  town  is  concerned. 
But  his  constituents  and  mine  have  a 
constitutional  right  for  certain  protec- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
that  is  a  significant  difference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  No.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  his  constitu- 
ents have  a  constitutional  right  to  pro- 
tection in  my  home  town. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is  quite 
a  difference  in  the  relationship,  I  might 
add. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man has  his  own  idea,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  briefly  to 
suggest  to  the  committee,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  this  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment In  which  to  find  out  whether  we 
really  want  a  good,  supportable  bill,  be- 
cause in  my  estimation  this  is  not  an 
amendment  which  really  has  anything 
to  do,  fundamentally,  with  the  concept 
of  local  home  rule  or  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  simply 
deals  with  the  court  system,  the  courts 
of  general  jurisdiction  and  the  court  of 
appeals,  and  whether  we  will  get  a  better 
court  system.  I  think  that  could  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  idea  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  have  an  elected 
council  and  popular  government  and 
home  rule  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  Federal  City.  We  have  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  here  under  the 
Constitution,  which  we  cannot  escape 
and  which  is  recognized  by  all  concerned 
here,  and  which  we  do  not  have  for  any 
other  State  or  locality  in  the  Union. 
Therefore.  I  think  we  have  an  obligation 
to  create  here  the  very  best  possible 
system  of  justice  which  wo  can  create  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  have  home  rule 
or  not. 

The  thing  that  appeals  to  the  bar  asso- 
ciations and  which  appeals  to  me,  also. 


is  the  Missouri  plan.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  you 
have  that  either  under  his  amendment  or 
under  the  committee  print.  The  sole 
question  here — you  have  that  Commis- 
sion which  nominates  people  in  either 
case— is  who  has  the  ultimate  appoint- 
ing power  to  make  the  choice  from  the 
people  whom  the  Commission  nominates; 
should  it  be  an  elected  mayor  in  this 
Federal  city,  for  which  we  have  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  or  should  it 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  which  way  are  you  more  likely  to  get 
better  judges  and  a  better  court  system? 
That  is  the  only  issue  involve^  in  this 
amendent. 

I  submit  that  when  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion you  answer  it.  Naturally,  I  would 
submit,  you  want  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional responsibility  here  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  judges,  just  as  he  has  ex- 
ercised it  for  the  judges  m  the  Federal 
territories  of  one  kind  or  another 
throughout  our  liistory. 

Regardless  of  what  one  thinks  about 
the  original  bill  or  the  various  substi- 
tutes, tills  is  a  rather  simple,  fundamen- 
tal issue  as  to  how  do  you  get  a  good 
court?  We  do  not  usually  liave  trial 
courts  and  appellate  courts  appointed  by 
mayors  of  cities.  We  have  a  constitutional 
obligation  here,  and  it  is  one  we  ought  to 
have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
discharge. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  ijeen  much  said  about  the  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General  as  it  related  to  the 
initial  bill  we  were  going  to  consider.  Let 
me  advise  my  colleague  that  as  late  as  an 
hour  ago  I  was  in  consultation  with  the 
OfiBce  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  they 
still  have  the  same  reservations  about  the 
committee  print  and  its  appointment  of 
judges  by  the  Mayor.  And  that  is  based  In 
part  on  the  fact  that  the  District  courts 
have  authority  to  review  the  actions  of 

the  Mayor  and  the  Council,  and  certain 
District  agencies.  In  order  to  remove  any 
question  of  any  impropriety  or  undue 
Infiuence  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  we  ought  to  remove  Ihe 
power  of  appointment  from  the  Mayor 
and  place  it  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FFIASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ob- 
serve, with  respect  to  the  last  statement, 
that  that  is  a  very  unusual  concern, 
because  the  President  himself  appoints 
Federal  judges,  and  he  is  subject  to  their 
rulings,  we  hope.  That  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  determined. 

It  is  also  the  case  in  many  States  that 
usually  a  public  officeholder  makes  the 
appointments.  I  know  of  no  public  oflBce- 
holder  at  the  State  level  who  is  above  the 
law,  and  not  subject  to  rulings  of  the 
courts  or  by  the  judiciary,  so  I  do  not 
really  consider  that  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  What  the  gentleman  is 
overlooking  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
judges  are  appointed  for  life,  not  for  a 
particular  term,  so  they  do  not  have  to 
look  to  the  President  or  anybody  else  for 
reappointment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Except  that  the  judge 
owes  his  appointment  to  the  President. 
And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under 
this  bill  any  judge  who  has  performed 
his  services  satisfactorily  is  automatically 
reappointed.  That  Is  a  change  that  the 
Judicature  Society  requested,  and  which 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
BRECKiNRroGE)  who  has  worked  on  this 
section,  thought  was  a  good  provision, 
and  Is  one  that  is  acceptable  tn  this  bill. 
Once  the  person,  who  is  appointed  for  15 
years,  has  served  satisfactorily,  he  will  be 
reappointed.  So  there  is  not  that  kind 
of  a  problem  that  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  there  is  a  question  in 
the  argument  of  the  gentlem'in  about 
the  allegiance  to  the  President  because 
he  appointed  a  judge  for  life,  or  there  is 
no  possible  removal  except  for  malfea- 
sance, bad  behavior,  or  inability  to  serve, 
then  surely  the  gentleman  would  have 
that  same  reservation  where  a  mayor  ap- 
points for  a  particular  term  and  on  whom 
you  would  have  to  depend  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  a  common  prob- 
lem, it  is  not  a  unique  problem  here. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  correct  that,  regardless  of  who 
has  the  appointing  power,  that  either 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  are 
so  circumscribed  by  the  mandated  law 
of  this  body  that  they  shall  be  limited 
in  their  appointing  powers  to  the  powers 
that  we  have  provided  for  herein;  and, 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Mayor 
may  appoint  anyone  other  than  as  pro- 
vided herein;  and  that,  therefore,  we  may 
not  expect  the  President  to  in  any  way 
elevate  or  dignify  the  quality  of  this 
bench  other  than  as  also  herein  provided 
for  by  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  genUeman 
is  exactly  right.  The  nomination  com- 
mission is  dominated  by  three  appointed 
by  the  President,  plus  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  one  by  the  Speak- 
er. This  is  a  majority  of  the  nine  men. 
The  local  bar  gets  two  more  appoint- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  they  are  going  to 
come  up  with  more  qualified  candidates. 
That  is  to  their  interest.  The  President 
has  the  largest  number  of  appointments, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some- 
times I  think  we  mislead  ourselves.  But 
will  the  gentleman  agree  that  in  the  city 


of  Denver  and  the  county  thereof,  and 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  New  York  City  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  the  mayor 
has  the  appointive  power  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  trial  judges  in  those  juris- 
dictions under  the  Missouri  plan,  or  a 
part  and  cwrtion  thereof? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Since  the  gentleman  is 
the  former  attorney  general  of  the  State, 
I  will  take  his  word  for  the  accuracy  of 
those  statements. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  real  point  here,  if  I  might 
say  SO,  is  that  the  law  will  govern  and 
determine  the  quality  of  the  bench  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  not 
the  Mayor  of  the  District. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  question  of  a  totally  indepen- 
dent judiciary  for  thp  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  not  a  partisan  question,  not  one 
for  differing  points  of  view  between  lib- 
erals and  conservatives;  rather,  it  is  an 
extremely  important  question  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Members. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  from  time  to  time  examines 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system.  I  know  the  necessity  for  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  any  government  to  be 
free  at  all  times  to  perform  its  duty  with- 
out feeling  any  threat  from  outside  In- 
fluences. Numerous  times  in  this  Na- 
tion's history  it  has  been  the  third 
branch,  the  least  visible  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— the  judiciary — which  has 
solved  our  most  divisive  and  troublesome 
national  issues.  At  the  present  time  ques- 
tions of  grave  import  for  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  Nation,  are 
working  their  way  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  disposition.  If  that  body 
did  not  feel  itself  totally  free  to  perform 
its  duty,  and  if  all  citizens  did  not  per- 
ceive its  independence,  these  questions 
might  not  be  solvable  in  any  final  form 
by  any  forum. 

Independence  of  judges  other  than 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  only 
slightly  less  important.  When  one  ex- 
amines the  statistics  for  the  numbers  of 
judicial  dispositions  that  are  never  ap- 
pealed, let  alone  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  becomes  clear  that  all 
courts,  of  whatever  levels,  have  vested 
with  them  tremendous  powers  that 
should  be  exercised  only  by  men  and 
women  totally  separated  from  the  other 
branches  of  Government. 

This  is  the  primary  reason  that  I  sup- 
port this  amendment.  We  mast  make 
certain  as  we  work  on  the  committee  bill 
that  the  structure  of  government  we  cre- 
ate for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
best  that  we  can  provide.  One  key  ele- 
ment in  this  structure  should  be  a  ju- 
diciary able  to  discharge  its  duties  fairly 
and  completely.  Therefore,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  proposal  for  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Washington  to  be  given  un- 
precedented powers  to  appoint  judges 
of  courts  of  general  jurisdiction.  These 
judges  will  have  authority  to  examine 
and  rule  on  certain  of  the  Mayor's  ac- 
tions and  those  of  the  City  Council. 

I  would  feel  no  such  unease  if  these 
were  lifetime  judicial  appointments  like 


those  for  Federal  judges.  However,  these 
are  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  right  to 
be  considered  for  reappointment;  it  is  the 
potential  necessity  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions with  the  mayor  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  my  opposition  to  this  provision 
in  the  pending  measure.  I  fear  that 
subtle,  unstated  and  even  unknown  pres- 
sures may  cause  some  judges  to  favor  the 
mayor's  position  when  the  potential  for 
reappointment  exists. 

It  seems  far  better  to  me  to  retain  the 
system  approved  by  Congress  in  1970 
and  lodge  the  appointing  and  reappoint- 
ing authority  in  an  official  far  removed 
from  the  daily  administration  of  the  city. 
By  permitting  the  President  to  make 
these  nominations  I  believe  we  will  have 
taken  the  best  step  possible  to  insure 
that  the  District  judiciary  will  be  re- 
moved from  any  shackels  on  its  inde- 
pendence and  judgment. 

I  note  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  suggested  modification  of  the 
committee  bill  to  permit  appointment  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  city  council.  I  do  not 
believe  this  answers  the  central  objection 
that  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
others  have  raised  on  this  point. 

The  Senate  can  only  act  on  those 
names  sent  to  It;  it  cannot  pick  and 
choose  as  a  matter  of  first  impression 
among  eligible  candidates  for  the  courts. 
Therefore,  It  Is  the  appointing  and  not 
the  confirming  function  that  should  be 
removed  from  the  city  government. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  is  a  busy  or- 
ganization that  has  a  record  of  very  care- 
ful screening  of  judicial  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  recent 
history  indicates  that  almost  every,  in 
fact  all  but  one.  I  believe,  judiciary  ap- 
pointment below  the  Supreme  Court 
since  1960  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
other  body.  This  record  would  indicate 
that  real  oversight  of  judicial  appoint- 
ments wlU  not  be  as  likely  to  flow  from 
the  confirming  body  as  from  the  appoint- 
ing authority. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
that  section  C  of  title  IV  should  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill.  This  smiendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  continuing  pres- 
ent law — the  law  enacted  by  this  body 
after  much  thought  and  debate  only  3 
years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

DiGGS) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  Chair  was  in  doubt. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  228,  noes  186, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  605) 

AYES — 228 

Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrew*, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 


Arends 

Beard 

Armstrong 

Bennett 

ABhbrook 

BevUl 

Bafalla 

Blaggrl 

Baker 

Blackburn 

Bauman 

Blatnlk 
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Bogga 
Bow«n 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
BroyhUl.  N.O. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleeon.  Tex. 
BurilBon,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Oblo 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Downing 
Diilskl 
Duncan 
Erienbom 
Eshleman 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyaen 
Proehllch 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Gold  water 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 


Abeug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashley 
Asptn 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 


Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HIUU 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 

Hoemer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ictiord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

KuykendaU 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MathlB,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mtnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
PettU 
Peyser    I 
Pike        ' 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltcliard 

NOES— 186 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis.  8.C. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Praser 


Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regtila 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rousseloi 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
St  rat  ton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SjTnms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 
tJllman 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
WhltehUTBt 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Yoimg,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Frenzel 

Fulton 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 


Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 


,  N.Y. 


Anderson,  Ul. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Clark 

CoUler 

Crane 


Obey 
O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson, 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

NOT  VOTING- 

Cronln 

Denholm 

Evlns,  Tenn, 

Frey 

Hanna 

Kyros 

Lent 


Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
WUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablockl 
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MalUlard 

MUlB.  Ark. 

Rose 

Sandman 

Skubltz 

Sullivan 


So  the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  were  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQ17IBT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  Is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  committee  print  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us. 

On  page  86,  line  6,  it  says  here,  insert  a 
period  after  "District"  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence. 

On  page  125.  ime  24,  strike  out  "pri- 
mary" and  insert  the  words  "the  gen- 
eral." 

On  page  125,  line  24.  strike  "elections" 
and  insert  "election"  and  strike  "of  each 
political  party"  on  lines  24  and  25. 

On  page  125,  line  25,  after  "Mayor" 
insert  "and  member  of  the  Council." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  demonstrates 
the  point  that  I  made  earlier,  that  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  is  trying  to  fool  any- 
body; but  if  the  amendment  at  the  desk 
has  corrections  in  it — they  are  made  by 
pencil,  I  imderstand — that  is,  the  com- 
mittee print  that  we  had  before  us,  I  am 
wondering  just  where  are  we  and  how 
many  more  changes  there  are.  I  would 
suggest  that  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  anybody  is  trying  to  put 
anything  over  on  anyone,  but  this  does 
demonstrate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  really 
we  are  crowding  this  thing.  We  do  not 
really  know  where  we  are  going.  And  I 
am  making  the  inquiry  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. Just  where  do  we  stand  imder 
such  a  circumstance  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 


which  was  read  by  the  Clerk  is  pending 
and  the  copy  at  the  desk  has  certain 
corrections  in  it.  The  Clerk  has  read  that 
amendment,  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  imderstanding  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
committee  print  given  to  the  Members 
yesterday  was  the  substitute  that  was 
going  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

Now.  as  the  gentleman  stated.  It  was 
probably  unintentional,  but  the  com- 
mittee members  are  left  in  the  dark  and 
in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  what  the 
Sam  Hill  we  are  working  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  we  dispensed 
with  the  reading  of  the  committee  prints 
which  we  have  in  hand  on  the  assurance 
that  those  committee  prints  conformed 
to  the  amendment  that  was  being  read 
at  the  desk.  Now  we  find  there  are  sub- 
stantial changes  as  between  the  copies 
we  have  and  the  copy  at  the  desk. 

I  do  not  know  how  Members  could  be 
expected  to  intelligently  write  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  when  they  do  not  know 
what  the  bill  contams  that  they  are 
amending.  This  is  a  sad,  sad  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  they  would  bring 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  a  commit- 
tee print  saying  to  us  that  this  is  a  true 
copy  and  then  we  find  at  the  CTerk's  desk 
on  the  Speaker's  rostrum  an  amended 
version  of  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  fur- 
ther add  that  I  insisted  on  the  reading 
of  the  bill,  feeling  that  we  really  were 
moving  too  fast  and  needed  a  little  more 
time. 

I  later  withdrew  my  objection  to  the 
reading  of  the  bill,  only  to  learn  when  I 
removed  my  objection  that  we  now  have 
a  different  bill  up  here  than  the  one  we 
had  before  us.  I  feel  this  is  a  sad  way  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  certainly  indicates  that  before 
very  long,  if  we  continue  the  debate  on 
this  bill  in  the  way  we  have  and  carry 
it  out,  it  will  be  in  order  and  the  com- 
mittee will  be  ready  to  adopt  a  preferen- 
tial motion  to  rise  and  to  strike  the  en- 
acting clause. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

We  have  stated  to  the  House  in 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  the  bill  that  has 
been  distributed  on  the  floor  is  a  bill 
that  is  being  offered  as  a  substitute;  any 
changes  that  appear  as  differences  In  the 
two  were  changes  that  were  made  as  leg- 
islative counsel  corrected  printing  errors 
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in  it.  It  Is  the  same  bill.  It  is  in  the  saine 
form. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  substantive 
change  in  it  other  than  the  ones  that  we 
have  listed  very  carefully.  If  it  were  nec- 
essary to  put  an  "s"  on  the  end  of  some- 
thing or  a  period,  that  has  been  done  to 
make  the  English  in  it  correct.  That  Is  all 
there  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  page  85  of  the  bill,  and  I 
would  also  call  to  the  attention 'of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  that  It  deals  with  the  Federal 
payment. 

Let  me  read  from  page  86,  line  1 : 

The  results  of  the  studies  conducted  by 
the  Mayor  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  CouncU  and  to  the 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  their  use  In  reviewing  and  revising  the 
Mayors  request  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  annual  Federal 
pajrment  to  the  District  made  to  the  trust 
fund. 

It  is  my  imderstanding — and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
the  Clerk  read  the  last  four  words  "made 
to  the  trust  fund"  in  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  at  the  Clerk's 
desk.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  last 
four   words   have    been   stricken    in   the 

bill  at  the  desk  whereas  they  remain  in 
the  version  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
explained  to  the  gentleman:  namely,  that 
there  is  In  the  committee  substitute  no 
trust  fund  any  longer,  as  we  indicated 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  There- 
fore, it  was  necessary  that  legislative 
counsel  strike  those  words  to  make  the 
sentence  conform.  It  is  precisely  what 
we  explained,  and  it  is  exactly  as  it  has 
to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  are  not  stricken 
In  the  committee  prints,  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  Members  and  which  they  are 
supposed  to  accept  as  being  a  true  copy 
of  the  committee  print. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  committee  print 
which  was  delivered — and  this  Member 
cannot  tell  you  the  moment  that  each 
was  delivered — was  the  committee  print 
from  which  the  legislative  counsel  was 
required  to  make  whatever  grammatical 
changes  were  necessary  in  order  to  make 
it  conform.  That  is  what  has  been  done; 
it  is  the  precise  way  it  is  always  done  in 
offering  committee  substitutes.  That  is 
the  way  we  have  presented  it  to  you. 
There  is  only  in  that  case  a  directive  to 
make  grammatical  changes  in  order  to 
make  the  committee  substitute  read  cor- 
rectly, as  was  explained  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  yesterday  and  to  the 
House  and  as  it  appears  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Made  to  read  correctly 
according  to  what  some  committee  mem- 
bers think  the  bill  ought  to  be  and  not 
what  we  are  presented  with  here  as  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  made  no  changes  in  this  at 
all.  Any  changes  in  it  are  grammatical 
changes  made  by  legislative  counsel,  and 
that  is  all  that  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
bUl. 


AMENDMENTS  OrFEHXO  BY  MH.  BHOTHILI,  OT 
VIRCmiA  TO  THE  AMENDMXNT  IN  THE  NATU»I 
or  A  stJBSTrruTE  omaxo  bt  mk.  diccs 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  several  amendments  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bboyhu-i,  of 
Virginia  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  Page  25, 
line  23.  strike  out  "become  law  "  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "be  enacted". 

Page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  "become  law" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be  deemed  en- 
acted". 

Page  26.  line  9.  strike  out  "the  act  so 
reenacted"  and  all  that  follows  through  page 
26,  line  14,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

the  disapproval  shall  be  nulUfled.  and  the 
act  shall  be  deemed  enacted.  Any  act  of  the 
Council  shall  become  effective  only  after  the 
expiration  of — 

(1)  the  forty-day  period  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  in  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session)  Immediately 
following  the  date  s^ph  action  was  enacted 
or  deemed  enacted.  If  during  such  period 
neither  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  that  House  does  not  approve 
of  such  action;  and 

(2)  the  ten -day  period  following  such 
forty-day  period,  if  during  such  period  the 
President  does  not  veto  such  action. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  submit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  President,  a  copy  of  each  such  action 
taken  by  the  CouncU  on  the  day  such  action 
Is  taken.  Any  resolution  Introduced  In  either 
House  of  Congress  under  partigraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  deemed  a  prlvUeged  matter.  It  shall  be 
in  order,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  30  days  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  action,  to  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  such  resolution. 
No  other  business  shall  be  In  order  during 
the  consideration  of  such  resolution.  This 
subsection  is  enacted  by  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  subsection;  and  they  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendments,  and  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota reserves  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill^  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  BROYHBLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  has  already  been  admitted 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  committee  bill,  we 
have  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  here. 
They  have  held  this  clandestine  meeting. 


and  have  come  forth  in  the  last  few  hours 
With  a  substitute  amendment  to  try  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  We 
find  that  there  are  a  lot  of  unacceptable 
provisions  In  this  substitute  if,  in  fact, 
we  imderstand  what  the  substitute  is,  be- 
cause, as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  little  different  version  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  than  that  which  has  been 
passed  out  to  the  Members. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  correct  some  of  the 
objectionable  provisions  in  order  to  make 
this  bill  a  more  satisfactory  and  workable 
piece  of  legislation,  because  we  do  not 
feel  the  Members  of  this  House  should 
be  called  upon  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
provide  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  true  veto  over  legislative  acts  of 
this  proposed  city  coimcil. 

This  30-day.  so-called  veto  power  that 
is  provided  for  In  the  committee  substi- 
tute Is  somewhat  of  a  farce,  because  we 
know  that  theoretically  we  can  legislate 
an  act  of  Congress  to  repeal  any  act  of 
this  council.  But  this  delaying  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  for  30  days  does 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose  because,  as 
our  colleagues  know,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
within  a  30-day  period,  particularly  If  it 
is  a  controversial  piece  of  legislation — 
and  we  know  that  these  matters  would 
be  controversial.  We  have  doubts  as  to 
what  types  of  legislative  authority  we 
should  grant  to  this  city  coimcil  to  begin 
with. 

We  have  already  agreed  that  we  should 
limit  the  council's  authority  Insofar  as 
budgetary  control  is  concerned.  We  have 
already  agreed  that  we  should  limit  their 
authority  insofar  as  the  criminal  code 
Is  concerned.  So  we  have  already  shown 
by  our  prior  actions  that  we  question  the 
amount  of  confidence  that  we  should 
have  in  this  city  council.  Yet  we  have 
given  them  authority  in  this  legislation 
to  amend  and  repeal  prior  acts  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  they  could  even  repeal 
future  acts  of  the  Congress. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  is  mere- 
ly to  provide  a  minimum — a  minimum — 
of  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
over  this  elected  City  Council  to  whom 
we  have  delegated  such  broad  and  dan- 
gerous legislative  authority.  It  provides 
that  within  a  45-day  period,  any  Member 
of  the  Congress  can  introduce  a  privi- 
leged resolution,  and  by  a  majority  vote 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  that 
legislative  action  of  the  City  Council  will 
become  null  and  void.  My  amendment 
also  provides  for  an  additional  period  of 
10  days  during  which  the  President  could 
veto  an  act  of  the  City  Council. 

I  know  that  the  committee  substitute 
provides  for  the  President  to  have  the 
authority  to  sustain  a  veto  of  the  Mayor, 
which  has  been  overridden  by  the  Coun- 
cil. But  why  should  not  the  President 
have  the  same  authority  to  veto  an  ac- 
tion of  that  City  Council  that  he  has  to 
veto  an  act  of  the  Congress?  And  that  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  I  Say 
that  we  ought  to  try  it  for  awhile.  It  is 
the  minimum  authority  that  we  should 
permit  to  be  delegated  to  an  elected  City 
Council. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  committee  reported  that 
tliey  do  have  some  mechanism  for  veto 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  this 
might  be  a  necessary  function?  What 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  do  is 
make  it  a  more  workable  one,  because 
with  the  time  hmitation  in  thi.s  bill,  the 
Congress  could  not  even  get  around  to 
getting  a  committee  in  session  at  times 
in  that  length  of  time  to  get  action,  get 
it  reported,  and  get  it  out  on  the  floor.  It 
is  too  cumbersome,  and  the  time  limita- 
tion is  too  small. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  I  re- 
ferred to  this  30-day  delay.  I  think  it 
was  suggested  to  our  colleagues  that  we 
should  not  give  them  so  much  authority, 
so  we  will  hold  them  up  for  30  days. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  bill  through  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  within  the 
30-day  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  and  seek  rec- 
ognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  NELSEN)  and  others,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  to  my  knowledge  the 
printed  version  of  the  bill  was  precisely 
identical  to  what  was  at  the  desk.  I  knew 
there  were  certain  oversights  in  the 
drafting  of  the  committee  print.  I  ran 
into  them  in  reading  the  bill  last  night. 
I  knew  they  hswl  to  be  corrected  by  tech- 
nical amendments.  It  was  only  after 
this  discussion  came  up  I  found  that  the 
legislative  counsel  had  penciled  them  in. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  representation  I  made  here  was  in 
good  faith,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, they  are  purely  technical  amend- 
ments to  make  the  bill  consistent. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certain!:  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  suggest  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, would  attempt  to  fool  anybody 
about  what  Is  in  the  bill.  However,  it 
does  demonstrate  again  that  we  are 
rushing  here  a  little  too  fast  and  that  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  work  out  some 
of  these  things  which  I  think  we  could 
have  worked  out  to  a  better  degree  in  the 
Interest  of  what  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  would  like  to 
have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  given  a  list  of  those 
penciled  changes  and  will  know  precisely 
what  changes  they  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with  this 
amendment  is  that  it  reaches  a  mass  of 
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detail  in  city  council  legislation  which 
really  should  not  be — at  least  99  percent 
of  it — any  of  our  concern.  Had  this 
amendment  simply  been  limited  to  a  pos- 
sible veto  by  one  House  or  the  Presi- 
dent, that  might  have  been  one  matter, 
but  the  way  this  amendment  is  written, 
one  Member  of  the  House  can  force  this 
House  to  take  up  and  debate  an  issue 
about  increasing  a  dog  license  fee  from 
$3  to  $4.  Under  this  amendment  we  are 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  a  Member  to 
force  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  take  up 
their  time  to  review  the  detailed  decisions 
of  the  city  government  that  do  not  be- 
long on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  already  in  the  bill  is 
provision  for  one  House  veto  when  any 
important  change  is  made,  for  example, 
such  as  to  the  charter,  the  basic  frame- 
work of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  under  this  bill  is  given  the 
power  to  amend  its  charter  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  but  then  it  is  also  subject  to  a 
one-House  veto  over  a  45 -day  period  of 
time,  excluding  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
days  the  House  is  not  in  session.  But 
for  us  to  give  into  the  hands  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  or  Member  of  the 
other  body  the  right  to  take  the  time  of 
either  House  about  such  minor  matters 
as  amending  the  bill  to  regulate  the  li- 
cense of  pawnbrokers  or  increasing  fees 
to  maintain  outdoor  signs  or  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  other  trivia  that  we  want 
to  put  back  In  the  city  council — to  give  a 

Member  of  this  House  the  right  to  bring 
this  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  think,  is 
really  an  absurd  suggestion. 

What  it  would  mean  is  that  if  a  citizen 
of  the  District  did  not  like  something  the 
City  Council  had  done,  all  he  would  have 
to  do  is  run  down  an(3  get  one  Member 
of  the  Congress  to  raise  the  issue  and 
then  that  Member  could  force  it  onto  the 
floor  for  debate  whether  the  committee 
was  for  it  or  against  it.  I  think  this  is  so 
patently  absurd  and  ridiculous  that  it  is 
clear  the  amendment  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

We  have  provided  a  30-day  layover  pe- 
riod. If  there  is  something  of  substance, 
then  the  committees  can  pass  a  corrective 
bill.  It  can  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  sent  to  the  President.  But  let  us  not 
encourage  the  District  residents  to  run 
to  the  Congress  and  find  just  one  Member 
and  invoke  all  this  machinery  and  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
because  someone  disagrees  with  some 
minor  change  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
that  one  and  nobodv  else. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  f  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  enacted  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  we  gave  the  President  certain 
quasi -authority  for  reorganization,  and 
if  any  one  Member  of  either  House  dis- 
agrees with  that  or  if  his  constituent  or 
someone  in  the  District  could  write  to  a 
Congressman,  he  could  exert  the  same 
veto  action  as  he  could  over  actions  of 
the  City  Council. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
the  reorganization  power  of  the  President 
is  analogous  to  the  action  that  would 


enable  a  citizen  to  challenge  the  licens- 
ing procedures  of  dogs,  then  the  gentle- 
man has  a  point,  but  I  think  this  is 
absurd  and  we  ought  not  to  take  up  our 
time  with  such  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) . 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  138,  noes  273, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows; 
I  Roll  No.  606] 

AYES — 138 


Alexander 

Doodling 

Price,  Tex. 

Areuds 

Green,  Oreg. 

Quillen 

Armstrong 

Gross 

Randall 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Rarick 

Bafails 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Baker 

schmldt 

Roberts 

Baunian 

Hanrahan 

Robinson.  Va. 

Beard 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

Runnels 

Bray 

Hillls 

Ruih 

Breaux 

Hinshaw 

Satterfleld 

Brooks 

Hogan 

Saylor 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Holt 

Scherle 

nroyhUl,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Burgener 

Ruber 

Sebelius 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Shoup 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Shusier 

Byron 

Jarman 

Sikes 

Camp 

Johnson,  Colo. 

SIcubitz 

Carter 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Spence 

ChappeU 

Kemp 

Sieed 

Clancy 

K°tchum 

Steelmfen 

Clausen. 

King 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

DonH. 

Landrum 

StubbleSeld 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Symms 

Cochran 

Lott 

Talcott 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lujan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Conlan 

Madlgan 

Thomson,  Wis 

Daniel,  Dan 

Maraziti 

Thornton 

Daniel,  Robert 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Treen 

W.,  Jr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Oa. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Walsh 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mayne 

Wampler 

de  la  Oarza 

Michel 

White 

Dennis 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

Derwlnski 

Mizell 

Wilson.  Bob 

Devlne 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Dickinson 

Moorbead, 

V7yatt 

DlngeU 

Calif. 

Wydler 

Downing 

Myers 

Wylie 

Duncan 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nichols 

Young.  Fla. 

Fisher 

O'Brien 

Young,  S.C. 

Flynt 

Parrls 

Young.  Tex. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Passman 

Zlon 

Proehllch 

Poage 

Goldwater 

Powell,  Ohio 
NOES— 273 

Abdnor 

Brlnkley 

Danielson 

Abzug 

Broomfleld 

Davis,  S.C. 

Adams 

Brotzman 

Delaney 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Deller.back 

Anderson, 

Buchanan 

Dellums 

Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Anirews.  N.C. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Donohue 

Andrews. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dom 

N.  Dak. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Drlnan 

Annunzlo 

Burton 

Duiski 

Archer 

Carey.  NY. 

du  Pont 

Ashley 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Asp  in 

Casey.  Tex. 

Edwards,  CaUf 

Badlllo 

Cederberg 

Ellberg 

Barrett 

Chlsholm 

Erlenborn 

Bell 

Clay 

Esch 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Eshleman 

Bergland 

Cohen 

Evans.  Colo. 

Blester 

Collins,  ni. 

Fascell 

Bingham 

Conable 

Pindley 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Pish 

Hoggs 

Conyers 

Flood 

Boland 

Corman 

Flowers 

Boiling 

Cotter 

Foley 

Bo  wen 

Coughlln 

Ford. 

Brademas 

Culver 

William  D. 

Brasco 

Daniels, 

Forsythe 

Breckinridge 

Domlnlck  V. 

Fountain 
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Praser 

McEwen 

Rosenthal 

Prellnghuysen 

McPall 

Rostenkowakl 

Prenzel 

McKay 

Roush 

Pulton 

McKinney 

Roy 

Fuqua 

McSpadden 

Roybal 

Qaydoa 

Macdonald 

Ruppe 

Gettys 

Madden 

Ryan 

Gtaiino 

Mahon 

St  Germain 

Gibbons 

Mallary 

Sarasin 

Oilman 

Mann 

Sarbanes 

Glnn 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Schroeder 

Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Seiberllng 

Grasso 

Mazzoli 

Shipley 

Gray 

Meeds 

Shrlver 

Green,  Pa. 

Melcher 

Slsk 

Griffiths 

Metcalfe 

Slack 

Orover 

Mezvinsky 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gubser 

Milford 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Gude 

UiUer 

Staggers 

Gunter 

Minish 

Stanton. 

Guyer 

Mink 

J.  William 

Hamilton 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stanton, 

Hanley 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moakley 

Stark 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mollohan 

Steele 

Harrington 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Harvey 

Morgan 

Stephens 

Hastings 

Mosher 

Stokes 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Stratton 

Hays 

Murphy,  lU. 

Stuckey 

Hechlcr,  W.  Va 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Studds 

Heckler.  Mr.3S. 

Natcher 

S\'mlngton 

Hclnz 

Ncdzl 

Taylor,  N.C. 

HeIst.o>=iti 

Nix 

Teague,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Obey 

Tf  ague,  Tex. 

Hicks 

OHara 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hclifiel'l 

O'Ne-.ll 

Thone 

Hdt.'nian 

Owens 

Tlernan 

Horton 

Pciten 

Towell,  Nev. 

HowEird 

Fepp  T 

Uiall 

Hudnut 

Perkins 

Ullman 

Hxms^te 

Pettis 

Van  Deerlln 

Ichord 

Peyser 

Vander  Jagt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pickle 

Vanlk 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pike 

Veysey 

Jones.  Okla. 

Podell 

Vlgorlto 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

Waldle 

Jordan 

Price,  m. 

Wart! 

Karth 

Prlt  chard 

Whalen 

Kastenmeier 

Qule 

Whilten 

KaTien 

Rallsback 

WldnaU 

Keating 

Rangel 

Wiggins 

Kluczynskl 

Rees 

Wilson, 

Koch 

Regula 

Charles  H., 

Kuykendall 

Reld 

Calif. 

Landgrebe 

Reuss 

Wilson, 

Leggett 

Rlegle 

Charles,  Tex. 

Lehman 

Rinaldo 

Wolff 

Litton 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Long,  tiA. 

Rodlno 

Yates 

Long,  Md. 

Roe 

Yatron 

McClory 

Rogers 

Young.  Alaska 

McCloskey 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Youn.?,  Ga. 

McColUster 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Young.  Ul. 

McComiaclt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Zablockl 

McDade 

Rose 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 23 

Anderson,  HI. 

Cronln 

Mallllard 

BcvUl 

Denholm 

Mills.  Ark. 

Bia^gl 

Dent 

Patmun 

Brown,  Cslif. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Prey 

Sandman 

Clark 

Henna 

Sullivan 

Collier 

KyroB 

Wmiams 

Crane 

Lent 

So  the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  were  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  B7  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 
TO  TBI  AMENDMENTS  IN  THE  NATITHE  OF  A 
STTBSTtTUTK  OPTEHED  BY  MB.  DIGGS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Orecn  of  Ore- 
gon to  the  Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Diggs:  Page  116. 
Immediately  after  line  21,  Insert  the  follow- 
iMg  i.ew  section  and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent sections,  and  references  thereto,  ac- 
cordingly: 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    SERVICE    AREA 

Sec.  741.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  which  shaU  Include  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  monuments,  the  White  House, 


the  Capitol  BulldLig.  and  the  Federal  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  ofOce  buildings 
located  adjacent  to  the  Mall  and  the  Capitol 
Building,  and  is  more  particularly  described 

In  subsection  (f). 

(b)  There  Is  established  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  National  Service 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  President,  through  the  National 
Capital  Service  Director,  shall  assure  that 
there  Is  provided  within  the  area  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  and  particularly  described  in 
subsection  (f),  adequate  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, maintenance  of  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  sanitation  services. 

(c)  The  National  Capital  Service  Director 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  maximum  rate  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  of  section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  nuty  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the 
pay  of,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classlflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necesiary. 

(d)  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  orgaiilzatlon  of  the 
mllltla  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved March  1,  18B9  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  39-603) , 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the 
following:  "or  for  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Director,". 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  combining  the  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
within  the  National  Capital  Service  Area,  and 
the  United  States  Capitol  Police  and  placing 
them  under  the  National  Capital  Service  Di- 
rector. The  President's  report  shall  Include 
such  recommendations  of  legislative  or  exec- 
utive action  as  be  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complish his  recommendations. 

(f)(1)(A)  The  National  Capital  Service 
Area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  is  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  that  point  on  the  present 
Virginia-District  of  Coliunbla  boundary  due 
west  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  and  running  due  east  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  River; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  shore  at 
the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Kennedy  Center: 

thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  a  point  where  it  reaches 
the  E  Street  Elxpressway; 

thence  east  on  the  expressway  to  E  Street 
Northwest  and  thence  east  on  E  Street  North- 
west to  New  York  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  northeast  on  New  York  Avenue 
Northwest  to  Seventeenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Seventeenth  Street  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Jackson  Place  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Jackson  Place  to  H  Street 
Northwest; 

ther.ce  east  on  H  Street  Northwest  to  Madi- 
son Place  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Madison  Place  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Fifteenth  Street; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue; 

thence  southeast  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  John  Marshall  Place; 

thence  north  of  John  Marshall  Place  to  C 
Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Southwest  to  Third 
Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Northwest 
to  D  street  Northwest: 

thence  east  on  D  Street  Northwest  to  First 
Street  Northwest; 


thence  south  on  First  Street  Northwest  to 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  northeast  on  Louisiana  Avenue 
Northwest  to  North  Capitol  Street; 

thence  north  on  North  Capitol  Street  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Northwest  so  as  to  encompass  Union  Square: 

thence  following  Union  Square  to  F  Street 
Northeast; 

thence  east  of  P  Street  Northeast  to  Second 
Street  Northeast; 

the  ice  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  D  Street  Northeast; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Northeast  to  First 
Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northeast 
to  Maryland  Avenue  Northeast: 

thence  generally  north  and  east  on  Mary- 
land Avenue  to  Second  Street  Northeast: 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 

to  C  Street  Southeast; 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southeast  to 
New  Jersey  Avenue  Southeast: 

thence  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue 
Southeast  to  D  Street  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  South  Capitol  Street  to 
Virginia  Avenue; 

thence  generally  west  of  Virginia  Avenue 
to  Third  Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Southwest 
to  C  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southwest  to 
Sixth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Sixth  Street  Southwest 
to  Independence  Avenue: 

thence  west  on  Independence  Avenue  to 
Twelfth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  of  Twelfth  Street  Southeast 
to  D  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southwest  to 
Fourteenth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Fourteenth  Street  South- 
west to  the  middle  of  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
mldchannel  of  the  Washington  Channel  to 
a  point  due  west  of  the  Northern  boundary 
line  of  Fort  Lesley  McNair; 

thence  due  east  to  the  side  of  the  Wasb- 
Irgton  Channel; 

thence  following  generally  east  and  south 
along  the  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
at  the  mean  high  water  mark,  past  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  Anacostla  River,  and 
along  the  southern  shore  at  the  mean  high 
water  mark  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
Eleventh  Street  Bridge; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Anacostla  River: 

thence  generally  south  and  west  along  such 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Anacostla  and 
Potomac  Rivers; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  eastern 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  point  where  It  meets 
the  present  southeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

thence  south  and  west  along  such  south- 
eastern Iwundary  line  to  the  point  where  It 
meets  the  present  Virginia-District  of  Colum- 
bia boundaty; 

thence  generally  north  along  such  bound- 
ary to  the  point  of  bej^nnlng; 

thence  west  to  the  present  Virginia-Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  boundary  at  the  shoreline 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria: 

thence  generally  north  and  east  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

(B)  Where  the  area  in  paragraph  (11  Is 
bounded  by  any  street,  such  street,  and  any 
sidewalk  thereof,  shall  be  Included  within 
such  area. 

(3)  Any  Federal  real  property  affronting  or 
abutting,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  area  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  such  area. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
Federal  real  property  affronting  or  abutting 
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such  area  des=rlt>ed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall — 

(1)  be  deemed  to  include,  but  not  limited 
to.  Fort  Lesley  McNair,  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  the  Anacostla  Naval  Annex,  the  United 
States  Naval  Station,  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory;  and 

(2)  not  be  construed  to  Include  any  area 
situated  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
boundary  as  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  nor  be 
construed  to  Include  any  portion  of  the  Ana- 
costla Park  situated  east  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge,  or  any 
portion  of  the  Rock  Creek  Park. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  area  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  proper  metes  and  bounds  of  such 
area. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,    (during  the 

reading)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  tliat  the  amendment  riay  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  It  deals  with  the 
Pederad  enclave,  and  it  really  draws  the 
line. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  amendment  that  I  discussed 
at  some  length  yesterday.  It  has  nothing 
in  it,  may  I  say  to  my  friends  from  Mary- 
land, about  retroceding  any  land  to 
Maryland,  but  it  does  draw  a  line  around 
all  of  the  Federal  buildings.  That  means 
we  draw  a  line  around  the  Capitol,  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  Union 
Square,  the  White  House,  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, and  all  of  the  Federal  buildings  up 
and  down  Independence  Avenue. 

The  amendment  itself  Intends  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  Federal  land,  but  it  does 
not  include  one  acre  of  private  land- 
not  one  acre.  The  enclave  would  also  in- 
clude Fort  McNair,  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  the  Naval 
Research  Observatory,  and  others. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tal belongs  to  every  American  citizen  on 
an  equal  basis  whether  that  citizen  lives 
in  California,  Indiana,  Oregon.  Virginia 
or  Maryland ;  whether  that  person  lives 
3,000  miles  away,  300  miles  away,  or  3 
miles  away  and  that  those  citizens  should 
have  an  equal  voice  in  how  their  capital 
Is  to  be  governed. 

Let  me  repeat  something  that  President 
Taft  said  which  I  quoted  yesterday.  Pres- 
ident Taft,  I  believe  in  1901,  spoke  for 
the  U.S.  citizens  then  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  when  he  said  of  the 
city- 
It  was  Intended  to  have  the  representatives 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country  control  this 
one  city  and  to  prevent  its  being  controlled 
by  the  parochial  spirits  that  would  necessarily 
govern  men  who  did  not  look  beyond  the 
city  to  the  grandeur  of  the  nation  and  this 
as  representative  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  a  few  moments 
ago  indicated  that  there  was  no  need  for 
such  an  amendment  because  they  already 
have  Federal  jurisdiction.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  have  jurisdiction 
now  under  a  mayor  appointed  by  the 
President  and  a  city  council  appointed  by 
the  President. 

However,  if  we  are  to  go  to  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  council,  then  I  think 


the  changes  would  be  very  great.  The 
question  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  representing  your  con- 
stituency, do  you  want  the  time  to  come 
when  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  re- 
sponsible to  a  locally  elected  mayor  and 
councU,  shall  be  the  ones  who  have  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  buildings  in  this 
city? 

This  was  intended  as  a  city  that  would 
be  different  from  all  of  the  other  cities 
In  the  country.  All  of  our  cities  have 
Federal  buildings,  of  course,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  a  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  located  in  its  area.  Our  Nation's 
Capitol  should  be  forever  preserved  as 
just  that — under  Federal  control — not 
local — and  belonging  equally  to  those 
residents  3  miles  away  or  residents  In 
Florida,  Alaska,  or  Iowa. 

Under  this  kind  of  a  Federal  City  the 
President  would  appoint  a  Director  of 
Federal  Area  Services  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  police  protection,  fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  the  streets,  and  access 
roads. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  our  Cap- 
itol Police  Force  around  the  Capitol,  but 
that  force  does  not  operate  in  the  other 
Federal  buildings.  They  have  no  juris- 
diction there.  It  is  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Force  that  has  jurisdiction  there  and 
indeed  we  have  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  here  at  the  Capitol 
and  we  reimburse  the  city  for  their  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  very 
simple:  Do  you  believe  this  is  a  Federal 
city  and  that  it  should  forever  be  gov- 
erned by  Federal  authorities?  That  is  the 
issue. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  think  the  action 
on  the  committee  biU  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  today  is  on  an  interim  basis.  Soon- 
er or  later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  full  citizenship. 
That  means  a  vote  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  for  Governor.  You  can  ac- 
complish it  in  either  one  of  two  ways- 
either  give  Statehood  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  retrocede  it  to  Maryland.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Congress  in  either  one  of  those  situations 
would  want  this  Federal  city,  the  enclave 
and  the  Federal  buildings,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  or  to  be  a  part  of  a 
new  State. 

I  suggest  to  you.  If  in  the  long  run 
we  go  in  either  of  those  directions.  It 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  take  back 
the  Federal  area  than  it  would  be  not 
to  have  given  it  away  in  the  first  place. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
simply  says  that  we  will  draw  a  line 
around  the  Federal  area  and  we  will  have 
a  national  director  for  that  area  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  first  need 
to  set  certain  factual  matters  at  rest. 
Under  the  committee  print  that  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  there  are  two  impor- 
tant provisions  that  the  Committee 
should  be  aware  of.  Let  me  read  the  first 
one: 

Sec  739.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision   of   law,    whenever   the   President   of 


the  United  States  determines  that  special 
conditions  exist  which  require  the  use  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  for  Federal 
purposes,  he  may  direct  the  Mayor  to  pro- 
vide him,  and  the  Mayor  shall  provide,  such 
services  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as 
the  President  may  deem  necessary  and  pp- 
propriate. 

There  is  a  second  section  that  is  found 
on  page  109  of  the  committee  print,  and 
it  reads  as  follows : 

.  except  that  the  Chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  shall  on  a  non -reimbursable 
basis  when  requested  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  assist  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  in  the  performance  of  their  respec- 
tive protective  duties  under  Section  30S6 
of  title   18   of  the   United   States  Code   and 

Section  302  of  title  3  of  the  United  States 

Code. 

Under  that  part  of  the  code  the  Secret 
Service  is  required  to  give  protection  to 
the  President  and  to  his  family  and 
visiting  heads  of  foreign  states. 

In  other  words,  they  can  csdl  on  the 
police  department  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  or  of  the  Secret  Service 
and  the  Executive  Protective  Service. 

Let  me  make  another  observation. 
When  we  have  an  inaugural  the  people 
in  charge  include  in  the  Capitol  the 
Capitol  Police,  the  Secret  Service,  the 
Protective  Service,  and  the  Army. 

The  point  about  these  Federal  build- 
ings and  the  Federal  area  is  that  they 
are  already  under  Federal  control,  and 
Federal  control  is  exercised  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  through  the 
Park  Service  including  the  Mall  and 
the  monuments,  through  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  maintaining 
the  buildings,  the  regular  Federal  build- 
ings, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
who  runs  the  Capitol  and  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  All  of  these  people  who  are 
responsible  for  these  Federal  grounds 
and  Federal  buildings  are  Presidential 
appointees.  What  is  proposed  here  is  to 
say  that  there  is  now  going  to  be  a  serv- 
ice director,  and  we  will  add  somebody 
on  top  of  these  other  Presidential  ap- 
pointees to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

This  is  a  ver>-  imprecise  amendment  in 
that  it  talks  about  certain  services  inside 
this  area,  but  omits  others.  There  is  no 
reference  to  utilities.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  who  is  going  to  control  traffic, 
there  is  no  reference  as  to  who  is  going 
to  control  the  Metro  under  that  arrange- 
ment, or  what  happens  if  a  crime  occurs 
inside  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  all  you  are 
really  doing  is  adding  to  confusion 
through  the  imposition  of  a  supergrade 
employee  who  would  be  telling  the  GSA 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  what  to  do 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  made  an 
excellent  point  regarding  this  amend- 
ment concerning  the  question  I  would 
raise  as  to  what  this  would  mean  in  re- 
gard to  governing  of  the  Metro,  and  this 
would  now  require  four  sets  of  appointees 
rather  than  three.  I  think  it  points  out 
also  the  planning  difficulties  that  would 
be  confronted  under  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  if  some  day  retrocession  is  desired 
by  the  District,  and  ii.  retrocedeu  to 
Maryland,  the  need  to  carve  out  some  re- 
maining enclave  may  develop  just  to  con- 
form to  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  there  be  a  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  we  are  not  proposing  that 
here.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  draw- 
ing a  line  and  saying  there  :s  gomg  to  be 
some  $38,000  employee  in  the  White 
House.  He  is  supposed  to  work  with  the 
other  Federal  employees  to  see  that 
everything  is  rim^iing  all  right.  Prom  the 
amendment  he  appears  to  have  no  power 
himself  to  hire  a  police  department  or  to 
establish  a  fire  department  or  to  do  any- 
thing else.  The  only  power  he  is  given  is 
to  call  the  National  Guard,  and,  of  course, 
the  President  can  always  do  that  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  interest. 

I  would  really  have  to  say  that  I  think 
this  amendment  is  kind  of  a  nonstarter. 
It  deals  with  no  substantive  problem.  It 
simply  adds  complications  to  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  it  will  give  nothing  to  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  that  it  does  not  already 
have  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  not  had 
enough  time  to  consider  all  of  the 
amendments,  but  I  invite  his  attention 
to  page  3  of  the  amendment  which  says : 

Within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
combining  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
the  United  States  Park  Police  within  the 
National  Capital  Service  Area,  and  tlie 
United  States  Capitol  Police  and  placing 
them  under  the  National  Capital  Service 
Director.  The  President's  report  shall  include 
such  recommendations  of  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
compllsh  his  recommendations. 

So  the  objections  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  raised  about 

how  to  accomplish  all  of  this  would  be 

included  in  the  Presidents  report  and 
the  legislative  action  which  would  fol- 
low. The  thing  that  it  does  assure  is  that 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  shall  never  be  under 
the  elected  Mayor,  the  elected  Council 
and  appointed  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
city.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable sensible  plan. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  can  only  respond  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  if 
she  is  resting  all  of  her  confidence  now 
in  some  kind  of  study,  that  is  quite  a 
different  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Phaser 
was  aillowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  What  the  gentlewoman 
is  suggesting  here  is  that  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice that  are  now  under  our  control  be 
taken  out  from  under  our  control  and 
be  put  under  somebody  in  the  White 
House.  I  do  not  know  that  I  find  this  a 
very  attractive  idea.  There  has  not  been 
a  problem. 


We  have  myraids  of  special  and  gen- 
eral police  power  and  forces  available. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill 
that  changes  this.  If  anything,  it 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  President  in 
requiring  that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  be  available  for  any  special 
situation  for  which  he  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary, or  any  time  he  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances  to  protect 
a.Ay  visiting  dignitaries  and  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  family. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  really 
does  not  do  anything  for  anybody;  it 
simply  adds  another  plush  job  in  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green).  It  appears 
there  is  some  very  strong  support  for 
home  riile  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  can  understand  that.  I  have  reserva- 
tions as  to  certain  parts  of  this  bill  and 
some  reservations  as  to  the  concept  gen- 
erally, but  the  Congress  in  tiiis  session 
may  approve  home  rule.  I  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  object  to  the  carving  out 
of  a  particular  part  of  the  geography  of 
the  District  where  it  is  made  cr>'stal- 
clear  that  this  is  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
portion  of  the  geography  of  the  District 
cught  to  be  more  clearly  defined,  and 
certain  powers  and  authority  ought  to 
be  included  within  that  enclave.  For  that 
reason  I  strongly  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  approved,  and  I  trust  that  the 
majority  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  say  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  my  stafif  called 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  him. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  into  trouble  but  he  said  hav- 
ing a  Director  over  the  Mall  area  is  awk- 
ward Interference  and  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  interest. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  minority 
leader  if  he  does  not  feel  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  in  the  provisions  that 
I  referred  to  last  night  saying  that: 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  or,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  speclflcally  provided  in  this 
Act,  over  any  Federal  agency,  than  was  vested 
in  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

Further  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or 
not  the  distingtilshed  minority  leader 
does  not  feel  there  Is  adequate  protec- 
tion In  one  of  the  restrictions  we  have 
on  the  Council,  namely  that  they  cannot 
enact  any  act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 


act  of  Congress  which  concerns  the 
function  or  property  of  the  United  States 
or  which  is  not  restricted  in  its  applica- 
tion exclusively  in  or  to  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  / 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, assuming:  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
.said  is  completely  and  totally  accurate, 
is  there  any  harm  then  in  approving 
the  amendment  that  is  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time?  If  the  gentleman  is 
right,  and  I  will  assume  that  he  is,  is 
there  any  harm  in  proceeding  to  more 
clearly  delineate  it  as  recommended  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  response  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota;  namely,  that 
this  would  add  an  unnecessary  layer  on- 
to the  supervision  of  this  particular  area, 
and  if  the  amendment  Is  designed  to 
afford  some  kind  of  protection  for  the 
Federal  Establishment,  it  is  unnecessary 
because  there  are  other  adequate  protec- 
tions the  committee  has  already  delib- 
erated upon  and  conceived  of  and  incor- 
porated in  the  substitute  which  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green).  I  think  a  very  important  fact 
exists  here  which  is  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  want  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  passing  a  home  rule  bill.  There  are 
those  who  have  some  fear,  shall  we  say, 
or  trepidation  about  it,  but  I  think  any 
safeguards  or  any  assurance  we  pass  here 
in  this  amendment  will  give  people  a  feel- 
ing of,  well,  this  makes  it  a  better  bill, 
so  that  finally  we  will  pass  a  bill. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  if  it  is  un- 
necessary, this  may  be  true,  but  then  it 
is  not  going  to  do  any  harm  if  it  passes, 
and  if  it  does  pass  then  it  gives  the  as- 
sui'ance  to  some  who  may  have  some 
doubt  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  extra 
coordination  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
dealing  with  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
tection of  the  area.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  Capitol  Police  and  the  Park 
Police  would  be  better  coordinated  if  we 
could  have  somebody  organizing  It  over- 
all. It  will  do  no  harm  and  it  will  give 
people  assurance,  it  adds  to  the  pKJssiblity 
of  the  passage  of  a  home  rule  bill,  and  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  might  refer  to  the  section  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  read,  that: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority — 

And  so  forth — on  page  90  of  the  com- 
mittee print — and  the  last  lines: 
than  was  vested  In  the  Commissioner  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  mayor 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  an  appointed  city  council, 
and  they  appoint  the  chief  of  police.  If 
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this  act  goes  into  effect,  we  have  an 
elected  mayor;  we  have  an  elected  city 
council  and  we  have  an  appointed  chief 
of  police  by  the  elected  mayor  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  which  to  me  is 
entirely  different  than  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

So  there  is  considerably  more  change 
than  what  was  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  this  was  supposed  to  be 
a  question  of  self-government.  If  this 
bill  does  give  self-government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  they  should 
have  any  more  say  so  or  any  more  con- 
trol over  an  area  that  could  be  clearly 
defined  as  exclusively  for  the  Federal 
use  than  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this 
country.  I  see  no  difference,  whether 
provided  for  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  or 
otherwise,  than  the  change  of  Federal 
control  which  we  have  in  Arlington 
County  with  Fort  Myers;  with  Fort  Bel- 
voir  in  Fairfax  County;  with  Fort  Meade 
in  Maryland.  Why  could  we  not  have 
the  same  type  of  Federal  control  and 
Federal  say  so  over  the  Federal  enclave 
in  the  District  as  in  these  other  juris- 
dictions? 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  should  be 
adopted.  This  is  the  key  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  through  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

I  understood  from  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  that  this  amend- 
ment had  some  possibility  of  changing 
control  of  the  Capitol  Police.  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  have  that  clarified  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  about  the  change  of  control  or 

direction  over  our  Capitol  Police. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  statement  is  entirely  errone- 
ous. The  Capitol  Police  would  still  be  in 
charge.  The  President  has  a  year  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  about 
legislative  action  that  should  be  taken 
concerning  any  changes — including  co- 
ordinating the  various  police  forces. 
Then,  it  would  be  up  to  this  Congress  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress said  that  It  wanted  to  do  away  with 
the  Capitol  Police,  then  it  would  be  done 
away  with.  But  let  me  emphasize — only 
then.  And  I  cannot  see  a  majority  voting 
for  that.  Let  me  repeat — the  amendment 
I  offered  does  not  in  any  way  do  away 
with  the  Capitol  Police.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  California  for  helping  to 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 


a  few  questions  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon.  I  have  some  serious  questions 
about  the  careful  nature  of  how  the  lines 
were  drawn.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman, first  of  all.  did  she  say  for 
the  record  that  there  is  no  private  prop- 
erty in  the  Federal  enclave? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  staff  very  carefully  drove  up 
and  down  the  streets  and  outlined  the 
area  which  we  describe  in  the  amend- 
ment. We  believe  that  there  is  not  one 
acre  of  private  land  in  the  enclave,  but 
in  case  there  is,  on  the  last  page  of  the 
amendment,  the  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
area  described  in  the  subsection  in  or- 
der to  establish  the  proper  metes  and 
bounds  of  such  area. 

The  intent  is  clear,  that  there  should 
be  no  private  property. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  suggest  that  the  lines  have 
been  hastily  drawn,  because  I  have  a  map 
where  we  drew  the  lines  to  the  specifica- 
tions outlined  in  the  amendment.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  land  including  the  Ro- 
tunda and  immediately  adjacent  to  it  is 
in  fact  private  property  and  is  in  fact  in- 
cluded in  the  area. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  if  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  draw  a 
map,  they  would  learn  that  the  GPO 
is  substantially  out  of  the  enclave; 
the  GAO  office  is  substanMally  out  of  the 
enclave;  the  Executive  Office  Building  is 
substantially  out;  the  Weather  Bureau 
Building  is  out;  the  GS.\  is  out;  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  out  and 
the  HUD  Building  also  is  out. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  a  more 
careful  drafting  should  have  been  done. 
Third.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman my  final  question. 

If  this  body  adopted  the  Federal  en- 
clave, as  the  gentlewoman  proposes, 
would  this  not  clarify  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  local  Interest  and  the  Federal 
Interest?  This  is  the  gentlewoman's  mo- 
tivation, to  clearly  establish  the  Federal 
interest  in  the  Capital  by  carving  out 
a  Federal  enclave;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  himself  has  intro- 
duced a  statehood  bill  which  provides  for 
a  Federal  enclave. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  ever  go  in  the  direction  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  go.  or  any  other  direction 
to  give  full  citizenship  rights,  we  must 
have  a  Federal  enclave. 

There  is  a  map  out  in  the  hnll.  If  we 
disagree  on  the  lines,  in  case  either  one 
of  us  is  mistaken,  the  President  would  or- 
der this  survey  made.  Theie  is  no  inten- 
tion to  include  one  acre  of  private  land. 
We  believe  we  drew  these  lines  careful- 
ly— not  in  haste. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

I  would  only  suggest  to  the  gentlewom- 
an and  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
that  if  we  in  fact  adopt  this  Federal  en- 
clave to  this  piece  of  legislation  then  we 
Will  have  for  all  time  separated  out  and 
protected  the  Federal  interest,  and  the 


rest  of  the  legislation  will  become  to- 
tally irrelevant. 

I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  would  have 
to  agree  with  me  that  if  we  establish  a 
Federal  enclave  in  relationship  to  a  home 
rule  bill  there  would  be  no  reason  what- 
soever for  the  Congress  to  play  any  fur- 
ther role.  The  only  reason  why  we  have 
the  home  rule  legislation  is  to  protect 
the  Federal  interest.  If  we  carve  out  the 
Federal  enclave  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
woman could  not  give  me  one  single  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  should  play  any 
further  role  in  the  lives  of  residents  of 
the  District  that  is  clearly  local  in 
nature. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  down 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  Is 
totally  incompatible  with  this 
legislation. 

I  would  certainly  join  with  the  gentle- 
woman at  some  time  in  the  future,  when 
we  could  come  together  to  put  in  a  state- 
hood bill,  because  I  do  agree  that  over 
the  long  rim  that  is  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  problem. 

To  try  to  tack  on  to  this  legislation 
a  Federal  enclave  which  protects  the 
Federal  interest  in  my  estimation  would 
mean  constitutionally  that  the  Congress 
would  have  no  legitimate  responsibility 
whatsoever  outside  of  that  Federal 
enclave. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
perhaps  this  is  a  subconscious  slur,  in 
the  amendment,  against  the  restaurants 
here  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If  we 
include  the  Rotunda,  subconsciouslj'.  I 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  House  Restau- 
rant Committee  will  not  be  offended. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the 
pentlem^n. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  ~—i c- 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  good  to 
turn  to  page  88  of  the  committee  print, 
which  is  the  bill  we  are  working  on.  I 
refer  to  title  VI,  Reservation  of  Con- 
gressional Authority.  It  says  the  City 
Council  shall  not 

Enact  any  act.  or  enact  any  act  to  amend 

or  reppal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which  con- 
cerns the  functions  or  property  of  the  United 
States  or  which  Is  not  restricted  In  its  appli- 
cation exclusively  In  or  to  the  District; 

If  individuals  are  worried  about  crime 
in  the  Di.stiict.  there  is  another  Con- 
gressional reservation  on  page  90.  which 
is  number  (8)  on  line  5.  which  says  that 
the  City  Council  cannot  enact  anv  ordi- 
nance that  affects  in  any  wav  titles  22 
or  24  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crimi- 
nal Code. 

So  Members  will  find  we  have  plenty 
of  Federal  reservations  tied  into  this  bill. 

Frankly.  I  come  from  a  county  which 
has  76  separate  cities,  and  we  have  en- 
claves scattered  all  around,  call  them 
counties,  island  or  small  cities.  If  any- 
one ever  wants  to  drive  an  administra- 
tor crazy,  all  he  has  to  do  is  set  up  some 
special  enclave  in  th^  middle  of  a  met- 
ropolitan area,  because  many  enclaves 
do  not  get  along  very  well,  and  we  find 
there  are  separate  overlapping  police 
and  fire  departments,  with  terrible  prob- 
lems, such  as  a  fire  truck  stopping  at  a 
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district  line,  when  there  might  be  a  Arc 
only  30  feet  away. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  do 
nothing  but  increase  the  expenditures 
and  double  or  triple  the  bureaucracy  we 
already  have  here  governing  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  sets  up  really  a  sep- 
arate layer  of  government. 

We  have  the  legal  problem  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  enclave  really  was 
a  part  of  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia. 

If  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  what  do  we  do  with  revenue 
sharing?  What  do  we  do  with  highway 
aid  money?  What  do  we  do  as  to  all  the 
various  Federal-aid  legislation  that  will 
be  affecting  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  local  Jurisdictions  when  here  we 
have  a  situation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  a  Federal  enclave? 

I  really  do  think  if  we  read  the  bill 
carefully,  read  the  reservation  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  we  can  see  that  we,  the 
Congress,  have  retained  complete  au- 
thority, as  we  have  now  over  all  the 
Federal  buildings.  There  is  nothing  that 
the  Council  can  do,  for  example,  ir.  abol- 
ishing the  Capitol  Police  or  in  abolish- 
ing the  Federal  Executive  Protection 
Agency  or  abolishing  the  Park  Police  or 
anything  like  that. 

We  have  the  reality  of  the  Federal 
enclave  now.  I  see  no  reason  to  put  in 
language  like  this,  which  frankly  could 
double  or  triple  the  city  services  and 
really  confuse  the  relationship  l)etween 
the  District  and  the  Federal  enclave  of 
the  U.S.  Grovemment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  the  precedent  is 
for  this?  At  one  time  there  were  three 
enclaves  in  the  District:  the  city  of 
Georgetown,  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  coimty  of  Washington.  In  fact,  at 
one  time  there  were  five.  Including  the 
county  of  Alexandria  and  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

So  this  is  nothing  unusual,  to  set  forth 
a  carved -out  area  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  make  a  Federal  enclave 
in  which  the  Federal  interests  will  be 
protected. 

Mr.  REIES.  I  suspect  that  the  main  rea- 
son the  enclaves  were  abolished  was  that 
it  was  found  out  they  were  unworkable 
and  in  order  to  get  a  physical  workable 
Federal  structure,  they  abolished  the 
Federal  enclaves  which  we  had  100  or 
200  years  ago. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  be  go- 
ing backward  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
terribly  confusing  to  any  administrator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the 
debate  here,  I  come  down  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  because  I  think  she 
was  pointing  out.  and  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers must  agree  that  the  home  rule  bill 


we  are  talking  about  here  is  one  step 
toward  the  right  of  full  citizenship  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  this  bill  was  going  to  be  an  end  in  it- 
self, perhaps  we  would  not  need  the  en- 
clave that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
is  proposing.  I  say  that  the  p)eople  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  elect  U.S.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  Governors  of  the  State  and  so 
forth. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  un- 
doubtedly, whether  we  are  going  to  give 
Statehood  eventually  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia  or  else  retrocede  them  to  the 
State  of  Maryland.  That  will  be  decided 
later.  I  think  this  Green  amendment  is 
just  a  step  along  the  way. 

I  personally  have  some  reservations  as 
to  what  the  committee  has  agreed  to  in 
retaining  as  much  power  in  the  Congress 
over  items  in  the  budget;  but  they  de- 
cided to  do  that. 

I  imagine  we  will  take  another  look  at 
that  down  the  road  a  ways  and  see 
whether  that  was  the  right  decision  or 
not ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  Federal  en- 
clave does  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  that  we  will  later  on 
want  to  expand  the  Federal  enclave  in 
the  Green  amendment  in  order  to  pick 
up  some  Federal  buildings  that  are  not 
Included  here;  but  we  have  to  establish 
the  enclave  to  begin  with. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  us  go 
all  the  way  with  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  retrocede  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  so  they 
can  elect  a  Governor  and  have  Senators 
and  Representatives  like  everyone  else 
does.  I  do  not  favor  Statehood  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  itself. 

I  recognize  that  we  will  move  to  State- 
hood one  step  at  a  time;  so  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  be  adopted 
now.  That  is  why  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  said  he 
was  worried  about  the  power  of  financing 
given  to  the  District. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  The  agreement  gives  it 
back  to  the  Congress  again.  I  think  both 
the  substitute  that  the  committee  offered 
as  the  committee  print  smd  the  Nelsen- 
Green  substitute  have  gone  a  little  too 
far  in  retaining  budget  power  in  the  Con- 
gress but  that  will  be  looked  at  later. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  just  like  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  all  the  Federal 
property  he  is  worried  about,  the  Mall, 
the  Capitol,  and  the  White  House,  are  all 
under  Federal  control,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  to  impair  that  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  I  just  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
wise  move  for  us  to  take  to  establish  the 
principle  of  Federal  enclave. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  the  gentleman  has 
made,  but  I  woiJd  like  the  gentleman  to 
respond  to  my  argiiment. 


If  you  have  a  Federal  enclave,  what  is 
the  legal  basis  for  a  home  rule  bill?  It 
seems  to  me,  if  you  do  have  a  Federal  en- 
clave, you  must  then  take  the  next  step 
to  statehood,  because  the  Federal  in- 
terest is  in  the  Capttol.  If  you  carve  a 
Federal  enclave  out,  there  is  no  Interest 
in  14th  auid  U  Streets,  Northeast  or 
Northwest  or  any  other  place  outside  the 
Federal  enclave. 

Could  the  residents  of  the  District  not 
legally  challenge  the  whole  deal  if  it  was 
said  that  the  Federal  interest  is  not  taken 
care  of? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  is  not  true, 
because  the  Federal  interest  is  still  there 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  In  the  representatives 
of  this  community  or  the  whole  Federal 
enclave? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  whole  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. You  have  not  gone  all  the  way  to 
divorce  the  Federal  interest  in  the  whole 
area  when  you  give  home  nUe  in  this 
bill.  In  the  case  of  the  court  judges  in 
a  previous  amendment,  we  retained  the 
Federal  interest. 

I  do  agree  that  this  does  anticipate 
eventual  statehood.  I  am  in  support  of 
that,  and  if  I  were  not  in  support  of  that, 
I  would  be  opposed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

I  do  not  thmk  the  enclave  in  any  way 
reduces  the  Federal  interest  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, do  and  should  retain  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  State  in  relation  to  a 
municipality.  It  would  not  reduce  the 
Federal  payment  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  if  she  would  like  to  respond. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to  me 
an  alternative  question  should  be  posed. 
Why  do  residents  demand  control  over 
the  Federal  enclave?  Alexandria  County 
was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  was  retroceded  to  the  State 
of  Virginia:  they  have  "home  rule."  The 

people  in  Alexandria  County  never  asked 
for  control  over  the  Federal  buildings, 
the  Capitol,  the  White  House.  Home  rule 
and  the  right  to  vote  does  not  Include  a 
demand  to  then  be  given  control  over  the 
Federal  area. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  people 
who  are  legitimately  asking  for  a  vote 
and  home  rule  in  the  District  should  then 
also  try  to  acquire  control  over  the  Capi- 
tol building  and  the  House  and  Senate 
office  buildings,  the  White  House,  and  all 
the  other  Federal  buildings.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  entirely  apart  from  the  question 
of  home  rule  and  a  local  vote. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  I  am  con- 
cerned above  all  with  the  ability  of  the 
National  Government  to  function  and  to 
serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States — not  just  the  interests 
of  these  citizens  who  happen  to  live  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  goes  without 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  concern 
is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon  the  pa- 
triotism or  good  citizenship  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  residents  of  *he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  I  would  hold  the  same 
view  if  the  National  Capital  were  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  or  of  any  other  State. 
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We  live  In  an  age  of  demonstrations 
and  we  can  expect  more,  not  fewer,  dem- 
onstrations in  this  city  in  tlie  years 
ahead.  This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  proper 
since  any  citizen  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  petition  this  Congress  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  other  citizens  have  an 
equal  right  to  have  their  Government 
continue  to  function  and  to  protect  their 
right  to  go  about  their  business  unim- 
peded by  others. 

What  would  happen,  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  there  were  a  large  demonstration  in 
this  city  which  effectively  blocked  the 
operations  of  the  National  Government? 
Such  an  event  nearly  happened  in  1971 
and  has  nearly  happened  on  many  other 
occasions  in  the  last  173  years.  Suppose, 
that  the  City  Council  of  Washington  had 
control  over  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
suppose  further  that  the  local  govern- 
ment was  in  sympathy  with  a  particular 
demonstration.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
majority  of  people  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  however,  disagreed  with 
the  aims  of  these  demonstrators  and  that 
their  Congressmen  also  disagreed.  Could 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  represent- 
atives of  the  majority  could  be  black- 
mailed into  enacting  a  law  opposed  by 
that  majority?  This  would  make  a  trav- 
esty of  representative  government. 

I  believe,  that  the  requirements  of 
representative  democracy  in  a  large  and 
Federal  republic  make  it  necessary  for 
this  Congress  to  retain  control  over  at 
least  its  immediate  territory  so  that  it 
may  be  guaranteed  the  ability  to  func- 
tion In  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dices). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECOHDED    VOTE 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  the  Chair  has  announced 
that  the  ayes  have  it,  but  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  statement 
made  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
agreements  have  been  made.  It  seems 
to  me  It  might  be  advisable  to  have  a 
recorded  vote.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there- 
fore I  do  demand  a  recorded  vote  for 
that  one  reason. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  209,  noes  202. 
not  voting  24.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  5071 

AYES— 209 

Abdnor 

Brasco 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Alexander 

Bray 

Carney,  Ohio 

Annunzlo 

Breaux 

Carter 

Archer 

Brooks 

Casey.  Tex. 

Armstrong 

Broomfleld 

Cedcrberg 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Mich. 

Chamberlain 

Bafalis 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Chnppell 

Baker 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Clancy 

Bauman 

Burgener 

Clausen. 

Beard 

Burke,  Fla. 

Don  H. 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Clawsrn.  Del 

BevlU 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Cochran 

Blaggl 

Burllscn,  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Butler 

Conlan 

Blatnlk 

BvTon 

CoughUn 

Bowan 

Camp 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

W.,  Jr. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Runnels 

Daniels, 

Jones.  Okia. 

Ruth 

Domlnlck  V. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

Davis.  Qa. 

Kazen 

Baylor 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kemp 

Scherle 

de  la  Oarza 

Ketchum 

Schneebeli 

Delaney 

King 

Sebellus 

Dennis 

Landnim 

Sboup 

Derwinskl 

Latta 

Shuster 

Devine 

Lujan 

Slkea 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Bisk 

Dlngell 

McCoUlster 

Snyder 

Downing 

McCormack 

Spence 

Duncan 

McSpadden 

Steed 

du  Pont 

Madigan 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Esch 

Marazltl 

Stephens 

Eshleman 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Stubbleneld 

Fisher 

Martin,  N.C. 

Btuckey 

Flynt 

Mathias,  CalU. 

Symms 

Fountain 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Talcott 

Frelinghuysen 

Mayne 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Froehllch 

Michel 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Puqua 

Mllford 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Oaydos 

MUler 

Thone 

Gettys 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Thornton 

Gibbons 

Mlzell 

Towell.  NeT. 

Goldwater 

Mollohan 

Treen 

Ooodllng 

Montgomery 

unman 

Gray 

Moorbead, 

Vander  Jagt 

Green,  Greg. 

Calif. 

Veysey 

Gfoss 

Myers 

Vigonto 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Waggonner 

Gubser 

Nichols 

Walsh 

Ouyer 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Ware 

Hammer- 

Parrls 

White 

schmldt 

Passman 

Whltehurst 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Whltten 

Hanrahan 

Pickle 

WldnaU 

Harsha 

Pike 

Williams 

Hastings 

Poage 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hays 

Podell 

Wolff 

Hubert 

Powell,  Ohio 

W>'att 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

Wydler 

Hlnshaw 

Qule 

Wylie 

Hogan 

QuUlen 

Wyman 

Holt 

Randall 

Young.  Alaska 

Hosmer 

Rarick 

Young.  Pla. 

Huber 

Regula 

Young,  m. 

Hudnut 

Rlnaldo 

Young.  S.C. 

Hunt 

Roberts 

Young,  Tex. 

Hutchin.'ion 

Robinson,  Va. 

Zlon 

Ichord 

Roe 

Zwach 

Jarman 

Rogers 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
NOES— 202 

Abzug 

Dom 

Howard 

Adams 

Drlnan 

Hungate 

Addabbo 

Dulskl 

Jobuson.  CaUf 

Albert 

Eckhardt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Karth 

Andrews,  N.C. 

EUberg 

Kastenmeler 

Andrews, 

Erlenborn 

Keating 

N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kluczynskl 

Ashley 

FasceU 

Koch 

Aspin 

Flndley 

Landgrebe 

Bstdlllo 

Pish 

Leggett 

Barrett 

Flood 

Lehman 

Bell 

Flowers 

Litton 

Bergland 

Foley 

Long,  La. 

Blester 

Ford. 

Long.  Md. 

Bingham 

William  D. 

McCloskey 

Boggs 

Porsythe 

McDade 

Boland 

Praser 

McEwen 

Brademas 

Frenzel 

McFall 

Breckinridge 

Pulton 

McKny 

Brlnkley 

Glalmo 

McKinney 

Brotzman 

GUman 

Macdonald 

Brown.  Ohio 

Glnn 

Madden 

Buchanan 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

Burke.  Calif. 

Grasso 

Mftllary 

Burton 

Green,  Pa. 

Mann 

Chlsholm 

Griffiths 

Matsunaga 

Clay 

Gude 

MazzoU 

Cleveland 

Gunter 

Meeds 

C'hen 

Hamilton 

Metcalfe 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mezvlnsky 

Conable 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mlnish 

Conte 

Harrington 

Mink 

Conyers 

Harvey 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Gorman 

Hawkins 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Cotter 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Moakley 

Culver 

Heckler.  Maas. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Danlelson 

Heinz 

Mor!?an 

Davis,  S.C. 

Helstoski 

Mosher 

Dellenback 

Hicks 

Moss 

D:i;i:m3 

Hillis 

Murphy,  ni. 

Dent 

Hollfleld 

Murphy.  NY. 

Dlggs 

Holtzman 

Natcher 

Donchue 

Horton 

Nedzl 

Rostenkowskl 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Boush 

Stokes 

Roy 

Stratton 

Roybal 

Studds 

Ruppe 

Symington 

Ryan 

Teague,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Teague.  Tex. 

Saraain 

Thompson,  NJ 

Sarbanes 

Tleman 

Schroeder 

Udall 

Seiberling 

Van  Deerlin 

Shipley 

Vanik 

Shrlver 

Waldle 

Skubltz 

Whalen 

Slack 

Wilson. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Charles  H., 

Smith.  N.Y. 

CaUf. 

Staggers 

Wilson. 

Stanton, 

Charles,  Tex. 

J.  William 

Winn 

Stanton, 

Wright 

James  V. 

Yates 

Stark 

Yatron 

Steele 

Young,  Ga. 

Steelman 

Zablocki 

NU 
Obey 

O'NeUl 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Prltchard 
RallBback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Rodlno 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

pney.  N.Y. 

ley.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Anderson,  ni.  Denholm  Lott 

Arends  Evins.  Tenn.  Mallllard 

BoUlng  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Melcher 

Brown,  CaUf.  Prey  MUls,  Ark. 

Clark  Hanna  Rletzle 

CoUler  Kuykendall  Sanciman 

Crane  Kyroe  Sullivan 

Cronln  Lent  Wiggins 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMEKT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  YOTTNG  OF  FLOR- 
IDA TO  THE  AMENDMEKT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF 
A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DICGS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  Page  118. 
insert  after  line  2 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE   SUNSHINE 

"Sec.  741.  (a)  All  meetings  (including 
hearings)  of  any  department,  agency,  board, 
or  commission  of  the  District  government, 
including  meetings  of  the  District  Council, 
at  which  official  action  of  any  kind  Is  taken 
or  proposed  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  No 
resolution,  rule,  act,  regulation  or  other  of- 
ficial action  shall  be  effective  unless  taken, 
made,  or  enacted  at  such  a  meeting. 

"(b)  A  written  transcript  shall  be  kept  for 
all  such  meetings  and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  during  normal  business 
hours  of  the  District  government.  Copies  of 
such  written  transcripts  shall  be  available 
upon  request  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
cost." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young)  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DK3GS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  provided  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  amendment.  It  is  in 
essence  the  "Sunshine  Amendment" 
named  after  the  State  from  which  the 
gentleman  comes.  We  already  have  a 
"Sunshine"  concept  in  the  bill  sis  it  ap- 
plies to  the  proceedings  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. This  extends  it  to  cover  other  agen- 
cies under  the  proposed  locally  elected 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee,  after 
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consideration,  Is  fully  In  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  and  accepts  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
expect  from  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
none  but  the  best,  and  I  would  certainly 
accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  norida  (Mr.  Young)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 

DiGGS). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  that 
has  just  taken  place  on  this  floor.  That 
is  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  placed 
before  las  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green*. 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  constitu- 
tional justification  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  to  ostensibly  protect  the 
Federal  Interest  of  all  the  American 
people  in  their  Capital.  The  justification 
for  a  Federal  enclave  is  to  apparently 
protect  the  Federal  Interest.  The  amend- 
ment we  just  adopted  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  establishes 
the  Federal  enclave,  which  she  thinks 
now  clearly  protects  the  Federal  interest. 

The  serious  constitutional  question 
that  is  before  us  now  is  whether  the  rest 
of  this  bill  is  in  any  way  relevant.  We 
cannot  have  both  at  the  same  time.  We 
either  carve  out  a  Federal  enclave  which 
protects  the  Federal  interest  and  give  up 
power  over  the  local  residents  outside  the 
Federal  enclave,  which  is  clearly  not 
Federal  interest,  or  we  have  no  enclave 
and  maintain  the  constitutionally  appro- 
priate jurisdiction. 

We  cannot  have  both  of  them  simul- 
taneously. I  v/ould  suggest  that  if  this  bill 
passed  with  the  Federal  enclave  and  the 
rest  of  the  bill  which  gives  line  item  con- 
trol over  the  residents'  local  budget, 
which  exempts  the  criminal  code  and 
everj'thing  else,  it  would  be  totally  un- 
constitutional. 

If  we  buy  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment, then  we  have  to  give  up  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  because  I  see  no  constitutional 
basis  upon  which  we  can  continue  to  leg- 
islate on  the  lives  of  the  people  outside 
the  Federal  interest. 

The  Federal  enclave  clearly  gives  us 
protection.  Why,  then,  would  we  have 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  budget,  which 
is  clearly  outside  the  Federal  interest? 
The  reason  for  putting  the  Congress  in 
the  business  of  policing  the  entire  Dis- 
trict is  to  protect  the  Federal  interest. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  the  bill  is 
passed  the  way  it  is  and  is  enacted  into 
law  the  way  it  Is  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  clearly  have  a 


constitutional  chall^ge.  The  constitu- 
tional challenge  would  come  on  this 
basis:  Why  does  the  Congress  now  con- 
tinue to  have  control  over  actions  that 
take  place  outside  of  the  Federal  enclave 
when  in  fact  they  now  have  clear  and 
total  control  over  what  is  In  fact  the  Fed- 
eral interest?  That  is,  the  Federal  lajids, 
Capitol  Hill,  the  White  House,  and  other 
Federal  establishments. 

That  is  a  very  serious  question.  If  the 
parliamentary  situation  permits  we 
should  demand  a  separate  vote  on  this 
before  final  passage.  If  it  passes  again, 
we  should  either  vote  it  up  and  vote  the 
rest  of  the  bill  down  and  give  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  total  freedom,  which 
is  their  constitutional  right,  or  vote  this 
amendment  out  and  give  them  home  rule. 
We  carmot  have  both  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  just  want  to  say  to  thfe 
members  of  the  committee  that  if  the 
so-called  enclave  which  was  adopted  did 
grant  the  powers  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  suggests  I  would  share  his  concern. 
I  believe  if  one  reads  it  c£u-efully  one  will 
find  it  does  not  really  do  very  much  at 
all.  It  teUs  somebody  in  the  White  House 
to  make  sure  there  is  enough  fire  and 
police  protection,  but  it  does  not  really 
do  anything.  It  does  not  create  a  separate 
juridical  entity,  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
It  does  not  deprive  the  District  police 
from  exercising  police  power  in  the  area. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  have  that  concern 
about  the  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  that  serious. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's intellect.  I  simply  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  have  backed  up  enough 
on  this  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  back  up  any  more. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  NELSEN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATDRE  OF  A  SUBSTmJTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIGGS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
rmendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Nelsen  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.   Dices:    Page   118,  Immediately 
after  line  2,  Insert  the  following : 
"Chief   of   Police 

"Sec.  741.  (a)  There  Is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The 
Board  shall  consist  of,  ex  officio,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Within  60  days  after  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  the  Board  shall 
submit  three  nominees  for  such  office  to  the 
President.  The  President  shall  appoint  such 
Chief  of  Police  from  the  nominees  submitted 
by  the  Board,  and  such  Chief  ol  Police  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
idea  in  mind  that  an  elected  Mayor 
would  certainly  be  a  desirable  part  of 
the  package,  the  original  bill  I  put  to- 
gether would  call  for  electing  the  Council 
and  appointing  the  Mayor.  The  reason 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Mayor  was 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  would 
appoint  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  there  are 
those  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  authority 
for  the  Chief  of  Police  which  Is  tradi- 
tional should  go  from  the  President  on 
down,  so  in  order  to  accommodate  some 
fear  I  had,  really,  we  then  devised  this 
idea,  which  we  did  in  the  cancer  bill, 
where  a  three-man  commission  became 
sort  of  a  negotiator  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  In  this  case  if  this 
three-man  commission,  with  the  mayor 
serving  on  it.  makes  a  recommendation 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  se- 
lects the  Chief  of  Police,  we  would  have 
a  line  of  authority  coming  down  from  the 
President  to  the  law  enforcement  facility 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  what  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get 
an  elected  city  council,  an  elected  mayor, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment facility.  It  certainly  should  be  un- 
der the  command  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  through  this  mechan- 
ism there  would  be  input  from  the  mayor. 
There  would  also  be  the  overview  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  debate  here 
yesterday,  with  the  changeover  to  an 
elected  mayor  we  have  on  the  one  hand 
the  National  Guard  Involved  with  the 
President.  We  have  the  need  of  the  Capi- 
tol Police  on  the  other  hand  at  times. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  those  who 
want  an  elected  mayor  of  this  city,  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  have  an  elected 
city  council,  and  I  would  endorse  those 
goals;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it 
has  been  demonstrated  today  that  we  can 
have  attainable  goals. 

The  experience  of  our  own  National 
Capital  in  years  past  was  a  disastrous 
one,  because  some  of  the  safeguards  that 
I  think  we  might  overlook  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  today.  So  my  attempt  today 
is  not  to  take  away  from  anybody,  but 
on  the  other  hand  to  try  to  lay  the 
groimdwork  so  that  we  may  eventually 
have  our  elected  Mayor,  we  will  have  our 
elected  City  Council  now. 

I  believe  if  we  have  some  of  these 
agreements  which  I  tried  to  negotiate 
but  had  no  chance,  then  I  think  we  can 
pass  a  bill,  which  I  believe  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  believe  this  is  a  sensible  thing. 
When  we  deal  with  law  enforcement, 
when  we  deal  with  a  Federal  City  with 
thousands  of  people,  sometimes,  in  dem- 
onstrations, where  we  need  some  line  of 
authority  going  all  the  way  to  the  top, 
I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
vou^d  be  a  Commis.<^ion  that  v.ould  be 
composed  of  the  elected  Mayor  and  the 
head  of  the  FBI  and  the  head  of  the 
Selective  Service,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  that  Com- 
mission woiild  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  then  the 
President  out  of  these  recommendations 
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of  the  Commission  would  appoint  the 
Chief  of  PoUce  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  se«ns  to 
me  to  make  very  good  sense  and  all  of 
the  interests,  the  interests  of  everybody 
In  this  area,  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  might  further  add  that 
at  one  time  the  approach  was  made  in 
this  manner.  There  was  a  Police  Board 
years  ago,  if  we  check  back  in  history  in 
the  1860's.  This  was  abolished  at  one  time 
by  an  act  of  Congress  when  the  District 
was  consolidated.  The  purpose  again,  as  I 
said  before,  is  to  try  to  work  out  an  sw;- 
commodation  that  gives  us  a  Mayor  and 
an  elected  City  Council,  and  for  goodness 
sakes,  that  is  a  big  step.  S<nne  concessions 
must  be  made. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  as  one 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
deaUng  with  law  enforcement  officials, 
with  police  chiefs,  the  FBI,  and  others, 
and  as  a  U.S.  Attorney,  and  later  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

You  have  provided  here  for  a  three - 
person  board,  one  from  the  FBI,  one 
from  the  Secret  Service,  and  one  from 
the  Mayor,  who  would  then  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  How- 
ever, the  head  of  the  FBI  under  the  new 
system  which  we  are  creating  is  no 
longer  a  permanent  person  but  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  head  of 

the  Secret  Sei-vlce  Is  under  the  Treasury 
Department  and  is  the  appointee  of  the 
President.  The  Mayor  hopefully  in  this 
legislation  is  going  to  be  elected. 

I  say  "hopefully"  because  it  is  very 
hard  for  me  to  understand  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  preceded  me  that  we  can  have  a 
Mayor  and  have  an  elected  Council  and 
then  not  have  those  elected  officials  con- 
trol the  basic  functions  within  the  city. 

The  Mayor  presently  appoints  the 
Chief  of  Police.  The  appointment  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  is  always  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  in  any  community;  it  is 
something  that  people  watch  very 
closely;  it  is  something  which  needs  to 
be  responsive  to  the  interests  of  those 
in  the  community. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  we  have  in  this  Capital 
at  the  present  time,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  President  of  the  United  Sates 
and  other  Federal  officials,  the  White 
House  Police,  the  Capitol  Police,  the 
Park  Police,  the  Executive  Service  Police, 
and  others  that  I  have  not  mentioned, 
and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  FBI.  They  deal  with 
basic  Federal  functions  in  the  city. 

The  Executive  Protective  Ser\'ice, 
which  we  created  in  this  body,  goes  up 
and  down  the  streets  in  front  of  my 
house  along  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
and  many  others.  The  Federal  interest 
is  amply  protected  here. 

We  have  provided  in  this  bill  that  the 
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Metropolitan  Police  can  be  called  up  by 
the  President  in  times  of  emergency,  but 
imder  the  gentleman's  proposal  you 
would  have  no  control  by  the  local  peo- 
ple over  that  person  who  is  in  control 
of  the  people  who  deal  with  their  daily 
Uves  every  day. 

This  bill  has  been  very  difficult.  The 
chairman  and  many  of  us  tried  very  hard 
to  accommodate  positions  of  all  of  the 
segments  of  opinion  involved  not  only 
in  the  community  but  in  this  House. 

I  know  that  is  impossible.  I  also  know 
we  have  to  do  an  honest  and  right  thing 
in  giving  democratic  government. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  his 
amendment  goes  very  much  to  the  heart 
of  this  bill,  because  with  the  other 
amendments  we  have  conceded  and  with 
certain  of  the  other  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  you  are  approaching 
the  point  where  you  simply  have  a  shell. 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
not  do  tlus  and  would  not  go  to  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  and  use  the  persua- 
sive powers  which  he  has  and  which  our 
colleague  has  who  supported  the  enclave 
amendment,  because  you  arrive  at  a 
point  here  where  you  really  do  not  have 
a  functional  bill.  As  I  say,  if  there  were 
not  all  of  these  other  police  forces.  I 
might  have  a  different  fee'.ing  about  it 

The  Metropolitan  Police  force  is  basi- 
cally protected  by  a  civil  service  .system 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  We  will  have  a 
merit  system:  we  will  have  a  Chief  of 
Police  here  who  will  be  able  to  communi- 
cate v.'i*^h  the  local  people,  and  the  F>resl- 
dent  does  not  need  any  more  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
also  agree  the  President  and  the  Federal 
interests  have  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  National  Guard  to  call  in 
emergency. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  also  that  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  been  having  in  urban  cen- 
ters a  police  chief  has  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  compatible  figures  in 
the  community's  relationship? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  he  is  probably  the 
most  important  flgure  in  relating  to  his 
own  community  and  in  going  forward 
with  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
simply  think  that  this  amendment,  al- 
though probably  well  intentioned,  is  un- 
nei^essary  and  strikes  very  deeply  at  the 
entire  heart  of  the  subject  of  home  rule. 
I  can  think  of  no  single  amendment  that 
more  clearly  states,  if  it  were  to  be  passed, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  feel  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves. I  think  they  are  fit  to  govern 
them.selves.  I  think  they  desire  to  govern 
themselves.  I  think  they  deserve  to  have 
their  chief  executive  appoint  their  Chief 
of  Police. 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  if 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  White  House  has  asked  for 
this  provision?  I  know  that  the  White 
House,  the  President,  or  his  representa- 
tives were  very  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  the 
judges.  That  was  on  their  shopping  list 
at  the  beginning  of  our  negotiations,  and 
it  was  on  their  shopping  list  at  the  end 
of  them,  but  never  w&s  there  any  item 
in  the  shopping  list  from  the  White 
House  requesting  the  appointment  of  the 
police  commissioner  for  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentlemsoi 
from  Connecticut  is  aware  of  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  President  or  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  this  amendment,  or 
whether  or  not  this  is  actually  just  a 
product  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, or  someone  associated  with  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  can  be  very  specific 
in  my  answer  to  the  gentleman.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  interest  in  the 
White  House  in  this  amendment  whatso- 
ever. The  White  House  had  a  shopping 
list,  asking  for  one  thing  that  should  be 
retained  in  the  bill,  that  I  Imow  of,  and 
I  am  speaking  only  from  my  personal 
experience,  and  that  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent have  emergency  power  over  the  po- 
lice force  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  a  great  many  of 
us,  When  the  bill  was  being  marked  up, 
that  the  provision  is  inherent  in  the 
Constitution,  and  is  inherent  in  the 
power  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  in  the  new  committee 
print  put  that  in,  the  actual  wording, 
so  we  know  it  is  there,  feut.  I  am  a 
Republican,  and  I  have  talked  to  the 
White  House,  and  no  one  in  the  White 
House  has  ever  communicated  to  me 
any  desire  to  have  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  bill  changed. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mt  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote.  ^  ' 

A  recorded  vot^was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  132,  noes  275, 
net  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  608] 

AYES— 132 

Alexander 

Bray 

Camp 

Ashbrook 

Breaux 

Carter 

Bafctlls 

Brooks 

Casey.  Tex. 

Eakcr 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Cederbcrs 

Bauman 

BroyhJU,  Va. 

Chamberlain 

Beard 

Burgener 

Chappell 

BevlU 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Blackburn 

Butler 

Clawson.  Del 

Bowen 

Byron 

Cochran 
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ColllnB,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devtne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 

Plsber 
Flynt 

Forsythe 
Proehllch 
I^qua 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Bogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 


Abtlnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bln^bam 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolaa-a 

Brad  em  as 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burite.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fl.i. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chlshulzn 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Conable 

Contc 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Deilenback 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Orlnan 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lett 

Lujan 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 

Mathtaa,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Parris 
Passman 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Qui  lien 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 
Bousselot 

NOES— 275 


Runnels 

Rupp« 
Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Waggonncr 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zlon 


Dulakl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Gaydoa 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Kanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Kelstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 


Keating 

Kemp 

Klucz3mskl 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

LCi,gctt 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCljry 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Matsunaga 

Mazzol  1 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mifhell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohtin 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moshcr 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Qule 


Rallsback 

Bangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Ronc&llo.  Wyo. 

noncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ri'an 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seibcrling 


Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

StubMefleld 

Studos 

Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  CallX. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Ttiompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Thornton 


Tiernan 

UdaU 

Ullm&n 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veyaey 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Whalen 

WldniOl 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CallX. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Anderson,  El. 

Arends 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey.  NY. 

Clark 

Collier 

Crane 

Cronln 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Denholm  Lent 

Evlns.  Tenn.  MaiUlard 
Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mills.  Ark. 

Prey  Patman 

Pulton  Pickle 

Hanna  Rodino 

Hudnut  Sandman 

Ichord  Sullivan 

Kyros  Wolff 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDME^^^  OFFERED  BY  MB.  PASKIS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OV  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE  OFFERED   BT   MB.   DIGGS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pabbis  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subetitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dices:  Page  89.  line  17,  Imme- 
diately after  "1947)"  Insert  ",  or  Impose  any 
tax,  assessment,  permit,  fee,  or  other  charge 
upon  any  individual  not  a  resident  of  the 
District,  In  connection  with  the  utUlzaUon 
by  such  Individual  of  any  highway,  road,  or 
parking  facility  (Including  on-stre«t  and  off- 
street  facilities)  within  the  District,  which 
Is  not  imposed  upon,  or  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  Imposed  upon,  a  resident  of  the 
District". 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  no  authority  whatso- 
ever to  impose  commuter  or  parking 
taxes  upon  the  commuters  and  visitors  to 
our  Nation's  Capital,  which  are  not  im- 
posed upon,  or  which  are  In  excess  of, 
amounts  levied  upon^J31strict  residents. 

Although  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee print  does  contain  certain  safeguards 
against  the  imposition  of  a  commuter 
income  tax.  my  amendment  will  insure 
that  no  tax,  including  onstreet  or  off- 
street  parking  taxes,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  District  roads,  will  be  levied 
upon  those  who  work  in  the  District,  but 
live  in  suburban  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  language  of  this  amendment  was 
incorporated  into  this  year's  Senate  home 
rule  bill  through  the  successful  efforts  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott,  the  language  is 
identical  to  the  Senate  bill  provision  and 
would  conform  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  growth 


and  development  of  the  District  and 
that  of  suburban  Virginia  and  Maryland 

go  hand-hi-hand.  While  the  District  of 

Columbia  is  unique  among  U.S.  metro- 
politan areas  In  that  it  is  not  physically 
located  within  the  confines  of  a  given 
State,  it  also  enjoys  the  extra  dimension 
Of  being  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  as  Is  the  case  with  any 
other  major  metropolitan  area,  the  Dis- 
trict Is  the  source  of  employment  for  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  live  in  the 
Hurrounding  areas.  In  turn,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  and  commuters 
who  come  to  Washington  daily  bolster 
the  District's  economic  health  by  spend- 
ing tneir  earnings  at  various  establish- 
ments throughout  the  city. 

It  is  my  f.rm  behef  that  the  economic 
future  of  not  only  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  In  fact,  the  entire  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  would  be  drastically 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  any  dis- 
criminatory tax. 

For  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  salary 
scale,  whether  they  are  employees  of  the 

Federal  or  District  government  or  of 
private  enterprise,  such  a  tax  would  con- 
stitute a  direct  and  disastrous  financial 
burden,  which  could  only  be  removed  by 
their  seeking  employment  elsewhere. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  Inconceivable  that 
Congress  might  permit  any  loophole  in 
the  legislation  before  it,  at  this  time, 
which  could  one  day  result  in  discrim- 
inatory taxation  of  visitors  and  com- 
muters to  the  Nation's  Capital— those 
same  visitors  and  commuters  who 
through  their  Federal  tax  dollars  con- 
tribute the  lion's  share  of  the  revenues 
received  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  In 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  the 
committee  bill  and  the  amendment,  we 
are  already  invading  the  province  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  by  re- 
pealing an  act  that  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
prohibits  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  revenue  sharing 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  impose  a 
ccnainuter  tax  on  the  su'ourbs.  The  repeal 
of  that  measure  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill. 

Tliere  is  another  provision  that  wouH 
prrvent  the  newl-  elected  City  Council 
from  inipo.slRg  a  commuter  tax. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  which 
he  says  is  similar  to  that  which  has  al- 
ready le?n  adooted  by  the  other  bodv. 
would  affect  all  forms  of  taxe.'!  not  Im- 
posed on  the  citizens  of  the  .District  of 
Columbia. 

The  gentleman's  rmendment  not  only 
would  protect  the  re.sidents  of  the  sub- 
urbs who  commute  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  imfair  or  discriminatory 
taxes  by  the  City  Council,  but  would  also 
protect  all  American  citizens,  because 
u-ider  I  he  provisions  of  the  act  the  City 
Coimcil  cou'd  propose  a  tourist  tax  on 
rll  American  citizens  who  come  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  a  similar  tax 
not  being  imposed  on  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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I   believe   the   gentleman   has   a   fair 

amendment  and  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment limits  the  tax  to  not  in  excess  of 
any  tax  Imposed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment on  District  residents,  so  it  does  not 
prohibit  imposition  of  taxes  or  levies  of 

taxes  whatever.  It  simply  requires  that  it 
cannot  be  in  excess  of  those  already  im- 
posed upon  District  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  there  is  already  a  specific 
prohibition  in  the  bill  on  page  89 
against  a  commuter  tax  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  What  this  amendment  does  is 

to  say  that,  even  though  this  prohibition 
on  the  commuter  tax  is  in  the  bill,  they 
are  going  further  and  saying  that  they 
cannot  charge  a  tax  on  automobiles  that 
would  be  any  higher  than  on  automobiles 
operated  by  citizens  of  the  District. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  the 
State  cf  California.  My  congressional 
district  pays  one  four  hundred  thirty- 
fifths  of  the  Federal  payment.  What  my 
constituent  taxpayers  are  doing  really  is 
paying  for  the  freeloading  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  live  in  Virginia  and  in  Mary- 
land for  the  services  they  receive  in  the 
Districi  of  Columbia,  because  we.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  pro- 
hibited the  District  of  Columbia  from 
levying  a  tax  on  commuters. 

This  district,  is  a  city  where  most  of 
the  people  who  work  here  are  commut- 
ers. I  Uve  in  Montgomery  County.  I  work 
here  at  least  5  days  a  week.  I  use  the 
facilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
use  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bit.  I  enjoy  many  of  the  facilities  on 
weekends,  such  as  the  Kennedy  Center; 
but  this  bill  now  states  that  in  no  way 
can  this  indi^-idual  who  is  using  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  practically  on  a  year- 
round  basis  pay  one  nickel  of  special 
taxes  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  again,  what  this  amendment  does 
and  what  the  language  in  the  bill  does 
is  to  allow  those  people  who  commute, 
who  live  here  in  these  surrounding  juris- 
dictions, just  as  I  live  in  Montgomery 
County  and  use  the  District,  to  escape 
paying  their  share,  and  we  say  that  200 
million  Americans  have  to  pay  for  the 
services,  but  Rees  lives  in  Montgomery 
County  and  is  getting  service  and  works 
in  the  District  5  days  a  week  and  brings 
his  family  into  this  District  on  weekends. 

I  think  this  is  a  lousy  precedent.  I  think 
It  is  basically  for  those  who  live  around 
here;  certainly  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  most  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States  today,  and,  of  course,  as  long  as 
this  type  of  thing  is  in  any  home  rule  bill, 
as  long  as  the  people  of  the  District  and 
their  duly  elected  government  are  not 
allowed  to  come  up  with  a  decent  tax 
system  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  District, 
we  are  always  going  to  have  the  problem 
of  a  Federal  payment  and  the  people  of 
my  congressional  district  paying  for  the 
services  of  the  people  of  Maryland  and 


Virginia  get  who  commute  to  tne  District, 

either  working  or  for  their  families'  en- 
joyment on  weekends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from     Virginia     (Mr.     Parris)      to     the 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dices) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Parris)  there 
were — ayes  31,  nays  49. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  PARRIS  TO  THE 
amendme;nt  in  the  nature  of  a  suBSTrrcrrE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIGGS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Parris  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  DiGcs:  Page  ill,  strike  out  lines 
8  through  20.  And  renumber  the  succeeding 
sect'ons  accordingly. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
141(c)(2)  of  the  1972  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  92- 
512,  provides  that  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  at  some  time  enact  a  com- 
muter or  reciprocal  income  tax  on  those 
who  work  in  the  District  and  live  in  the 
Virginia  or  Maryland  suburban  area,  the 
District's  general  revenue  sharing  allo- 
cation would  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  net  collections  from  such  a 
tax.  I  would  like  to  have  that  section  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

(2)  Reduction  In  the  ca-e  cf  income  tax  on 
nonresident  indlvlduaK — If  there  is  hereaf- 
ter enacted  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on  income 
earned  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  residents  of  the  bl;tr,ct 
of  Columbia,  then  the  entitlement  cf  the 
District  of  (Columbia  under  subtitle  A  for 
any  entitlement  period  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  net  collections  from 
such  tax  during  such  entitlement  period  at- 
tributable to  individuals  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  if — 

(A)  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mary- 
land enter  into  an  agreement  under  which 
each  State  agrees  to  impose  a  tax  on  Income 
earned  In  that  State  by  individuals  who  are 
residents  of  the  other  State,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Virginia  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment under  which  such  State  agrees  to  Im- 
pose a  ta.\  on  income  earned  In  that  State 
by  individuals  who  are  residents  of  the  other 
State,  or 

(B)  the  Con^rers  enacts  a  law  directly  Im- 
posing a  tax  on  income  earned  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Individuals  who  are  not 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Because  .section  602(a)  (5)  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  as  reported,  distinctly  pro- 
hibits the  imposition  of  "any  t"x  en  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  pergonal  m- 
come,  either  directly  or  at  the  source 
thereof,  of  any  indlvldu'l  not  a  resident 
of  the  District,'  I  find  it  incongruous  to 
note  that  a  repe3l  of  section  141  (c)(2)  of 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
is  included  in  section  735  of  the  bill — 
basically  constitutes  repeal  of  tax  legis- 
lation by  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. 

The  reduction  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  for  the  District  which  would 


take  place  in  the  event  of, enactment  of  a 

commuter  tax  was  a  built-in  safeguard 

of  the  general  revenue  sharing  plan.  It  is 
designed  to  protect  those  individuals  who 
daily  commute  to  work  in  the  District 
from  direct  or  indirect  taxation  of  any 

part  of  their  personal  incomes  by  the 
District  government.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  addition  of  the  com- 
muter tax  prohibition  was  made  at  the 
full  committee  level,  and  it  is  my  as- 
sumption that  through  some  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  full  committee,  section 
735  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  reported 
bill. 

Accordingly,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  make  this  necessary  correction, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tlaman  talked  about  a  previous  amend- 
ment. What  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
strike  out  from  the  legislation  is  the  re- 
peal of  an  act  that  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  think 
this  is  an  invasion  of  that  committee's 
prerogatives  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  therefore 
it  should  be  rejected  so  it  would  not  be 
establishing  a  precedent  as  writing  legis- 
lation that  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  almost  like 
shooting  a  person  with  a  silver  bullet 
and  then  driving  a  stake  through  his 
heart  also. 

If  the  Committee  will  be  patient,  I  will 
go  over  a  little  bit  of  the  groimd  tliat  I 
went  through  a  couple  of  minutes  ago. 

On  page  89  it  says  that  the  Comicil  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  imiwse 
any  tax  on  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  personal  income  either  directly 
or  at  the  source  thereof,  of  any  individual 
not  a  resident  of  the  District  cf  Colum- 
bia. There  it  is.  That  is  the  law,  and  that 
is  what  it  States  in  this  bill. 

It  States  there  shall  not  be  a  com- 
muter tax,  and  it  is  very  plain.  Until 
Congress  repeals  this  there  shall  not  be 
a  commuter  tax. 

Why  do  we  have  to  knock  out  other 
language  which  deletes  a  current  com- 
muter tax  prohibition? 

Under  the  bill  before  you,  if  the 
amendment  is  approved  if  the  Congress 
decides  there  shall  not  be  a  commuter 
tax,  the  portion  will  still  be  taken  cut  of 
the  money  that  the  District  is  entitled  to 
through  revenue  sharing. 

How  many  times  does  the  Congress 
have  to  act  to  amend  the  bill  deaUng 
with  the  District  of  Columbia?  We  are 
already  saying  that  there  cannot  be  a 
commtiter  tax.  so  why  do  we  have  to  take 
the  language  out  which  has  the  effect  of 
saying  even  if  the  Congress  were  to  say 
the  District  could  pass  a  commuter  tax, 
you  come  in  and  say  even  If  we  give 
them  the  power  we  still  take  that  off 
their  revenue  sharing  portion. 

This  Is  a  ridiculous  amendment.  It 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  because 
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It  means  that  If  we  want  to  act  on  It 
as  a  Congress,  we  have  to  go  through 
two  different  committees  to  act  on  one 
problem,  just  to  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  the  power  to  levy 
a  commuter  tax.  As  the  biU  is  now  writ- 
ten the  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
have  a  commuter  tax  unless  we,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  say  they  csui. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  if  the  language  in  the  bill  does 
not  contradict  itself,  because  on  the  one 
hand  it  does  repeal  a  previous  act  of  the 
Congress  that  does  prohibit  a  commuter 
tax;  or,  rather,  provides  that  if  a  com- 
muter tax  were  enacted  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  lose  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  revenue  sharing.  Now  they 
are  asking  repeal  of  that,  and  at  the  same 
time  saying  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  could  not  enact  a  commuter 
tax.  So  if  you  knock  the  whole  section 
out,  you  are  right  back  where  you  started, 
and  you  have  not  done  any  harm.  In  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  the  District  could 
not  levy  a  commuter  tax. 

Mr.  REES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  District  can  levy  a  com- 
muter tax  if  we  in  the  Congress  pass  a 
separate  act  amending  this  act,  allowing 
the  District  to  levy  a  commuter  tax.  But 
when  you  strike  out  on  the  other  amend- 
ment which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
put  it  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  it  means  that  we  have  to  have  two 
bills,  one  affecting  revenue  sharin?  that 
would  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  other  one  going  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  accomplish  one  end,  which  would  be 
to  allow  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  levy  a  commuter  tax.  So 
how  is  there  possibly  going  to  be  to  one 
act  of  the  Congress,  if  we  ever  did  take 
that  action,  to  allow  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  pass  a  commuter  tax 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  But  the 
way  the  bill  is  written^t  does  prohibit 
the  City  Council  frenl^CTiacting  a  com- 
muter tax. 

Mr.  REES.  It  does  so  specifically, 
therefore  we  do  not  need  this  amend- 
ment here,  because  this  amendment 
really  doubles  the  confusion  that  there 
might  be  the  issue  of  a  commuter  tax 
when  right  now  they  cannot  vote  a  com- 
muter tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Eighty-nine  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  509 1 

Cronln 
Davis.  Qa. 
Denholm 
Duncan 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Frey 
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Anderson,  111 

Blatnlk 

BolUn? 
Brown,  Calif. 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Crane 


Oubser 

Hanna 

H6bert 

Hollfleld 

Hudnut 

Karth 

Kyros 

I-audrum 


Lent  Nelaen  Sisk 

MaUlUrd  Pickle  Staggers 

Martin.  Nebr.  Runnels  St«ed 

Mayne  St  Germain  Stephens 

MUls,  Ark.  Sandman  Sullivan 

Murphy,  N.Y.  Slkea  UdaU 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
9682,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum, 
he  had  directed  the  Members  to  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
whereupon  392  Members  recorded  their 
presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris>  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  b^Mbe  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiG(H, 

The  an^Rdment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OPriRED  BY  MR.  HOCAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITDTE 
OFTERED  BY  MB.  DICGS 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hocan  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  On  page  10.  lines  21 
and  22  strike  "National  Capital  region"  and 
Insert  "District  of  Columbia"; 

On  page  11,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  "Na- 
tional Capital  region"  and  Insert  "District 
of  Columbia"; 

And  on  page  16,  line  11  strike  "National 
Capital  region",  and  Insert  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia.". 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  indicate 
clearly  that  physical  planning  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  entire  metro- 
politan Washington  area,  which  vitally 
affects  the  Interests  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  would  not  and  could  not  come 
under  the  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government. 

As  the  seat  of  the  Government,  the 
Capital  City,  and  as  the  host  to  foreign 
government  missions,  it  is  obviously  es- 
sential for  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
policies  for  planning  and  development 
of  the  national  Capital  area  coopera- 
tively with  the  local  governments  in  the 
area. 

The  bill  before  us,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
states  that  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  is  hereby  created  as  "a  Fed- 
eral planning  agency  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  plan  for  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion." That  region  includes  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties  In 
Maryland;  Arlington.  Fairfax,  Loudoun, 
and  Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia, 
and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palls 
Church. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  new  membership  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


would  be  overwhelmingly  weighed  in 
favor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  a 
possible  ratio  of  7  to  1.  against  one  person 
from  Maryland  and  one  person  from 
Virginia. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  would  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Administrator  of  GSA,  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  DC 
City  Council,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  alternates. 
Then  the  bill  calls  for  five  citizen  mem- 
bers; three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, only  one  of  whom  must  be  from 
Maryland  and  one  of  whom  must  be  from 
Virginia;  but  the  other  two  are  appotated 
by  the  Mayor  of  Washington.  In  other 
words,  possibly  seven  members  of  this 
Commission  would  be  oriented  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
yet  this  Commission  would  have  control 
over  all  Federal  activities  in  my  district 
and  in  those  counties  I  enumerated  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Since  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Federal 
planning  agency  for  the  region,  why 
should  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  sit  on  this 
planning  commission  any  more  than  the 
county  executive  and  chairman  of  the 
county  council  from  my  county  and  from 
all  the  other  counties,  since  our  interests 
are  vitally  affected? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  grossly  inequitable 
to  give  citizens  of  one  jurisdiction  special 
control  over  important  matters  which 
take  place  in  another  jurisdiction  and 
which  vitally  affect  the  lives  and  Uveli- 
hoods  of  those  other  citizens. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  colleagues. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  like  to  have  their 
State's  neighboring  jurisdictions  have 
responsibility  in  their  States  for  public 
developments  and  projects  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  Federal  agencies. 
That  is  precisely  what  this  commission 
would  do  in  my  district  and  the  districts 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  my  home  State  of  Mary- 
land are  in  competition  for  Federal  fa- 
cilities and  Federal  jobs.  Giving  a  7  to  1 
advantage  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  rawest  kind  of  imfair  competition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendments. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   (Mr.  BROYHn.L). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  see  the  wisdom  of  a  federally 
dominated  National  City  Planning  Coun- 
cil having  an  oversight  over  general 
plamiing  for  the  entire  Metropolitan 
area  of  Washington;  and  I  can  see  the 
suburban  communities  cooperating  with 
the  District  in  such  agencies. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Having  Federal  agencies, 
but  my  point  is  this  would  no  longer  be  a 
Federal  agency.  It  would  be  a  District  of 
Columbia  agency. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  was 

What  I  was  going  to  say,  because  the 
high  point  of  this  bill  would  be  that  the 
NCPC  would  be  dominated  by  four  ap- 
pointed members  representing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  They  do  not  have  any 
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interest   in   planning   in   the  suburban 
areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

They  have  a  parochial  interest  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  would  be  a 
constant  fight  among  the  various  gov- 
ernment bodies,  and  the  District- 
dominated  NCPC  would  not  recognize 
our  problems. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris > . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  simply 
suggest  that  failure  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment would  result  in  the  loss  of  authority 
and  lo.ss  of  jurisdiction  of  the  local  polit- 
ical jurisdictions  over  their  internal 
activities. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will  do 
very  little  to  change  what  is  currently 
the  practice  of  the  National  City 
Planning  Council.  There  are  now  two 
local  members  and  10  Federal  members 
In  that  coimcil. 

Under  the  proposed  change  there 
would  be  eight  Federal  members  and  four 
local  members.  As  is  currently  the  prac- 
tice, the  National  City  Planning  Council 
represents  the  Federal  Interests  and  it 
would,  indeed,  continue  to  represent  the 
Federal  interest. 

The  gentleman  ic  incorrect  in  assum- 
ing that  his  local  government  body 
should  have  or  could  have  any  control 
over  Federal  projects. 

Now,  If  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  per- 
suade this  body  to  build  a  new  post  office 
or  some  other  type  of  pork-barreling 
legislation  to  give  him  some  Federal 
building  m  his  district,  it  is  done  with 
the  coiasent  of  this  entire  body.  The  Na- 
tional City  Planning  Council  would  con- 
tinue to  have  overview  and  to  plan  for 
the  entire  Federal  interest  in  or  around 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  limit  that  Planning  Council's  abil- 
ity to  plan  might  very  well  preclude  any 
Federal  installations  from  moving  Into 
these  adjoining  districts. 

I  am  not  sure  the  gentleman  would 
really  like  to  go  home  to  his  constituency 
and  indicate  to  them  that  he  may  have 
precluded  any  more  Federal  installations 
which  would  create  jobs  in  his  district. 

I  think  that  we  will  find  that  we  are 
providing,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
head  of  GSA.  the  Mayor,  the  head  of  the 
D.c.  Council,  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia  Committee,  as 
well  as  three  Presidential  appointments, 
adequate  protection  for  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding regions.  It  will  continue  to  be 
the  National  City  Planning  Council  rep- 


resenting fairly  the  Federal  interest,  and 
there  wuld  basically  be  no  change. 

Mr.  GUDE.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  know  he  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  this  section  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  should  well  be  pointed  out,  as  he  has 
done,  that,  indeed,  the  Federal  interests 
are  broadly  represented  by  Federal  offi- 
cials. The  bill  is  a  step  forward  as  far 
as  guaranteeing  from  jurisdictions  out- 
side of  the  District.  At  the  present  time 
of  the  5  Presidential  appointees,  4  of 
them  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  fifth  is  a  resident  of  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  which  is  probably  rather  far 
removed  from  these  environs. 

The  present  legislation  requires  that 
any  appointments  by  the  President  or 
the  Mayor  must  be  from  the  District  or 
the  environs.  Indeed,  two  of  the  members 
appointed  by  the  President  must  be  one  a 
resident  of  Maryland  and  one  a  resident 
of  Virginia.  It  is  an  improvement  in  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  does  indeed  improve  the 
representation  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  planning  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  District. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiGGS). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered  . 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  130,  noes  278, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Nelsen 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Price.  Tex. 
Qullien 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.'S 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Shoup 

Shuster 
Slkes 
Stcubltz 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Towell,  Nev. 


(Roll  No.  510] 

AYES— 130 

Abdnor 

Proehlich 

Archer 

Gettys 

Arends 

Ooldwater 

Armstrong 

Goodllng 

Ashbrook 

Green.  Greg. 

Biifalls 

Gross 

Baker 

Grover 

Bauman 

Gubser 

Beard 

Hanraban 

Bevlll 

Harsha 

Blatnlk 

Hastings 

Bray 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Broomfleld 

Hlllls 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hinshaw 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hogan 

BurKener 

Holt 

Burke.  Fla. 

Huber 

Butler 

Hunt 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Carter 

Icbord 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Clawson.  Del 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Jones,  N.C. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Conlan 

Kemp 

Daniel.  Dan 

King 

Daniel.  Robert 

Landgrebe 

W..  Jr. 

Latta 

Duvls.  Ga. 

Lott 

Dennis 

Lujan 

Derwlnski 

Marazltl 

Devlne 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Downing 

Mayne 

Duncan 

Miller 

Plynt 

Mlnshall,  Ohio   ' 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mlzell 

Forsythe 

Montgomery 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anirews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasc.) 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlesfin.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  NY. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Ul. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
CoughUn 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
FasceU 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellngnuysen 
F^enzei 
Pulton 


Whltten 

Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wydler 
Wylie 

NOES— 278 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hhwklns 

Hays 

Hechler,  w.  Va 

Heina 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Hcltzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hun?ate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasienmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColIister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mltcheil.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 


WjTnan 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


O'Hara 
ONelU 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Quie 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Rod  1  no 
Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
.  Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wbalen 

White 

WldnaU 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
vWolff 
Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Ga. 

Young.  lU. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 
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AnJerson.  111.  Evins.  Tenn.  Lent 

Ashley  Fisher  Mallllard 

Boiling  Prey  Michel 

Brown.  Calif.  Hanna  lAilla.  Ark. 

Collier  Hebert  Pickle 

Crane  Hudnut  Prltchard 

Cronln  Kuykendall  Sandman 

Denholm  Kyros  Sullivan 

Dickinson  Landrum 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SYMMS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIGCS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  On  page  111,  In  line 
24.  strike  the  word  "may"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "shall." 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
read  the  amendment.  It  says  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  audit  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  change  is  made 
to  read  "shall."  We  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment £md  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NEl^SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiGGS) . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NELSEN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIGGS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  Page  118,  Immediately 
after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  741.  (a)  There  Is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board") .  The 
Board  shall  consist  of,  ex  officio,  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, together  with  one  person  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  District 
or  Columbia  Bar,  one  person  appointed  by 

the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
one  person  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 

(b)  Within  60  days  after  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  the  Board  shall 
submit  three  nominees  for  such  office  to  the 
Mayor.  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  such  Chief 
of  Police  from  the  nominees  submitted  by 
the  Board,  and  such  Chief  of  Police  shall 


serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor 
is  empowered  to  appoint  an  acting  Chief  of 
Police  until  an  appointment  Is  made  from 
the  nominees. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  A  moment  ago,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  turned  this  around, 
where  the  recommendation  would  go  to 
the  President  and  he  would  select  from 
that  group  of  nominees  a  Chief  of  Police. 
This  turns  it  around  so  that  this  recom- 
mending commission  would  send  it  on 
down.  On  the  commission,  of  course, 
would  be  a  Federal  voice  in  there,  but  it 
is  going  to  the  Mayor.  He  then  would 
appoint. 

Some  of  the  items  in  this  amendment 
were  submitted  to  me  by  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  on  the  Democratic  side, 
so  there  is  some  partisanship  mvolved 
here.  However.  I  did  feel  that  important 
to  the  total  process  would  be  some  input 
from  the  top  all  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom.  I  would  say  the  mayor  would  not 
be  Interfered  with  in  any  way,  nor  would 
it  discredit  his  position. 

It  is  true  that  the  other  amendment 
was  hastily  put  together,  again  an  ex- 
ample of  moving  too  fast  at  this  level.  I 
might  have  given  more  thought  to  it,  but 
the  time  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  un- 
derstand from  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
just  what  is  his  rationale  behind  want- 
ing to  have  this  kind  of  Uisulation  with 
respect  to  the  Police  Commissioner  or 
Chief  of  Policp  for  this  community. 

I  want  to  know  why  he  feels  in  view 
of  all  of  the  other  protections  that  we 
have  in  '.his  act  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, that  the  necessity  for  this  extra 
dimension  is  actually  required. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  wUl  the 
g'^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  say  this:  Traditionally,  the  Chief 
of  Police  has  always  had  a  line  of  ad- 
ministrative, shall  we  say  supervision  if 
we  want  to  use  that  term,  or  It  would 
be  a  line  going  from  the  top  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  to  local  authority  in  the 
District  Of  Columbia.  I  believe  that,  again 

getting  back  to  the  argxmient  that  this 
is  the  Nation's  Capital  and  it  does  be- 
long to  all  the  people,  that  with  this  type 
of  a  procedure  certainly  the  mayor  has 
not  been  interfered  with  to  any  extent 
but  It  is  an  opportunity  of  a  voice  from 
the  top  through  these  people  that  are  on 
this  commission  to  get  an  Input. 

I  would  say  to  the  chairman  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  debate  this  at  any  length. 
He  can  take  it  up  or  down.  I  think  we  all 
understand  one  another,  and  I  aun  trying 
to  get  a  bill  to  go  a  long  way. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  May  I  just  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  with  the  mayor's  appointee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  council,  being  th» 
only  local  Interest  on  the  proposed  po- 
lice commission  what  the  gentleman 
is  really  talking  about  here  is  a  minority 
control  of  the  local  interest  with  respect 


to  the  police  opposition,  because  a  mem- 
ber of  the  unified  bar  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  other  two  direc- 
tors, the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  whom  one 
would  think  have  enough  responsibility 
for  the  general  protection  of  the  com- 
munity at  other  levels,  I  just  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  this.  Here  again,  is 
something  which  reflects  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  local  community  that  in 
my  view  puts  us  in  a  climate  that  could 

completely  frustrate  the  partnership 
concept  between  the  Federal  interest  and 
the  local  interest,  I  think  is  particularly 
important  if  we  are  going  to  move  to- 
ward the  kind  of  community  all  of  us 
desire. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  will 
be  turned  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Nelsen)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offprrd  bv  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiGGs>. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERET  BY  MR.  GROSS  TO  THE 
A.MENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIGGS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dices:  Page  118.  immediately 
after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DELEGATE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  741.  (a)  The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  represented  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  a  Delegate,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Delegate  to  the  Senate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia",  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  accordance  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act,  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  such  Act  relates  to  the  election  of  the 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Delegate 
shall  have  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
right  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting,  shall  have 
all  the  privileges  granted  a  Senator  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  are  imposed  by  law  or  rules 
of  the  Senate.  The  term  of  each  such  Dele- 
gate shall  be  six  years,  the  first  such  term 
to  begin  at  the  start  of  the  Congress  conven- 
ing at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January.  1975. 

(b)  No  mdlvldual  may  hold  the  office  of 
Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  unless  on  the  day  of  his  election — 

(1)  be  Is  a  qualified  elector  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  section  2(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(2)  he  Is  at  least  thirty  years  of  age; 

(3)  he  holds  no  other  paid  public  office: 
and 

(4)  he  has  resided  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia oobtlnuously  since  the  beginning  of  the 
three-year  period  ending  on  such  date. 

He  shall  forfeit  his  offlce  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
subsection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aeotleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  fcinutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
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amendment,  and  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  the  genUeman  has 
not  begun  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  ol  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  attempted  to  do 
the  other  body  a  favor.  The  Senate  has 
long  overlooked  a  golden  opportunity 
to  add  to  its  numbers.  I  note  they  are 
apparently  on  the  way  to  getting  a  third 
Senate  offlce  building,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  they  are  going  to  need  more 
population.  Obviously,  they  cannot  fill 
three  buildings  with  only  100  Senators. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
come  when  the  good  things  of  life  on  the 
part  of  the  House  ought  to  be  shared 
with  Members  of  the  other  body. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House 
understand  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  I  leave  the  amendment  to  their  ten- 
der mercies  and  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  Is  not  germane.  The  bill 
deals  with  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  allocating  certain 
powers  to  the  District  and  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  exercise  of  that  author- 
ity. The  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
purports  to  give  representation  in  the 
Congress,  which  Is  a  wholly  different 
subject  not  embraced  In  the  bill  before 
Wie  Committee. 

~  The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  if  I  have  a  correct  copy 
of  it,  there  is  some  question  about 
whether  we  know  what  is  in  the  bill  at 
the  desk  as  developed  earlier  this  after- 
noon; but  if  this  Is  a  correct  reproduc- 
tion of  the  offering  at  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum, it  includes  a  good  deal  of  language 
with  regard  to  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bollinc).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair  be- 
Ueves  that  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee covers  so  many  different  subjects 
that  have  to  do  with  the  rights  of  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the 
amendment  is.  In  fact,  germane  and 

overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  It  Is  not 
customary  for  a  subcommittee  mem- 
ber to  refer  to  his  own  experience  and 
register  his  own  feelings  in  such  a 
context,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  case  warrant  a 
strong  personal  statement.  I  have  served 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  almost  2  years. 
During  that  time,  I  have  faithfully  at- 
tended its  healings  and  meetings,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  have 
this  assignment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subcommittee  is  not  only  to 
provide  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  but 
also  to  oversee  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  After  listening  to  hun- 
dreds of  ofiScial  witnesses  over  the  course 
of  many  months,  I  have  come  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  District 
government  serves  the  interests  of  nei- 
ther its  own  constituents  nor  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

This  is  no  condemnation  of  the  sub- 
committee. My  colleagues  are  enormous- 
ly industrious  and  conscientiously  in- 
terested in  assisting  the  operations  of  the 
city  government.  But  this  is  a  well-nigh 
impossible  task  without  accurate  infor- 
mation. We  have  repeatedly  been  fed 
half-truths  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  authority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Faced  with  such  obstructionist 
tactics,  it  is  dilBcult  for  me  to  make  fair 
judgments   about   the   budget  requests. 

Judging  from  the  actions  of  many  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  with  whom  I 
have  come  in  contact,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  this  city  exists  largely  to 
serve  itself.  My  feelings  about  these 
minions  of  mammon  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  sentence.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  stealing  us  blind.  They  are  using 
this  committee  as  a  pitstop,  coming  in 
to  fuel  up,  then  roaring  out  in  high  gear 
thumbing  their  noses  at  us.  These  "pro- 
fessional" witnesses  with  their  entourage 
of  supporters  give  us  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  and  then  sweep  out  in  triumph. 

Never  before  in  my  experience  of  gov- 
ernment have  I  witnessed  such  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  individuals 
in  positions  of  responsibility  to  cover  up 
boondoggles,  waste,  and  mismanagement. 
Many  cases  border  on  outright  fraud. 
The  arrogance  and  duplicity  displayed  hi 
these  witnesses  Is  sickening.  Time  aftei 
time.  District  of  Columbia  governmenl 
officials  have  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee and  sanctimoniously  assured 
us  that  their  departments  were  operaiong 
smoothly  and  experiencing  no  problems. 
And  time  and  time  again,  we  I^med 
subsequently  from  the  news  media  that, 
on  the  contrary,  mismanagement,  waste, 
and  incompetence  reign  supreme. 

For  example,  when  Dr.  Cook,  president 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, he  said  in  answer  to  my  direct  ques- 
tion, that  he  had  no  problems  to  discuss 
with  the  subcommittee.  Yet  at  that  time 
Dr.  Cook  was  fully  aware  of  a  highly 


critical  report  by  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Offlce  which  detailed  serious  irregu- 
larities in  his  administration  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  recent  disclosure  of  financial  mis- 
management at  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Blackman's  Development  Center 
raise  equally  alarming  questions.  Offlclals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system  have  also  been  delinquent  In  their 
responsibilities — to  their  own  pupils,  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and, 
through  us,  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  v. 
coimtry.  Dr.  Scott,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  was  for  instance  unable  even 
to  tell  our  subcommittee  how  many 
schools  there  are  in  the  District.  The  sub- 
committee was  also  shocked  to  discover 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  operates 
Virtually  no  facilities  and  provides  little 
in  the  way  of  special  programs  for  handi- 
capped pupils.  Children  who  start  out  in 
life  burdened  by  blindness,  deafness, 
dumbness,  or  mental  retardation  have  a 
greater  need  for  special  education  than 
any  other  disadvantaged  group.  Yet  Dis- 
trict officials  made  no  effort  to  apprise 
the  subcommittee  of  the  needs  of  these 
children  in  their  jurisdiction.  We  can 
only  conclude  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia School  Board  is  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  these  pupils  since  no  independ- 
ent interest  in  their  problems  has  been 
evinced  by  the  board  to  date. 

The  superintendent  and  the  members 
of  the  school  board  seem  to  be  more  in- 
tent on  marshalling  student  opinion  to 
their  pet  political  causes  than  on  pursu- 
ing the  primary  goal  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  education.  School  offlclals 
have  lately  been  indulging  in  partisan 
political  demonstrations  and  instigating 
student  participation  to  the  detriment 
of  their  school  work.  I  strongly  disap- 
prove of  the  scandlous  role  played  by 
one  board  member  in  the  series  of  dis- 
graceful incidents  which  took  place  re- 
cently on  Capitol  Hill.  Led  by  this  gen- 
tleman, a  band  of  District  of  Columbia 
high  school  students  left  their  classes, 
over  the  strenuous  objections  of  their 
principal,  and  marched  on  Congress  to 
protest  the  war.  So  unruly  were  these 
adolescent  demonstrators  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  closing  the  visitors'  gal- 
lery to  the  public.  Later,  the  students 
invaded  and  ransacked  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative Pierre  du  Pont  and  stole 
articles  of  personal  property  from  his 
staff.  Earner  this  year.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia elementary  school  pupils  were 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  a  massive 
outdoor  rally  protesting  the  administra- 
tion s  welfare  policies. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools  exist  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  children.  They  should 
never  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  mobilizing 
uninformed  and  immature  student  opin- 
ion for  partisan  political  protests.  This 
abuse  of  authority  is  all  the  more  repre- 
hensible In  view  of  the  schools'  neglect 
of  their  legitimate  responsibilities  to 
handicapped  children.  Clearly  a  basic 
reordering  of  priorities  is  needed.  School 
officials  must  refrain  from  such  inap- 
propriate misuse  of   'iieir  authority  in 
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the  future  and  refocus  their  energies 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed. 
School  bond  issues  are  failing  aJl  over 
the  country,  yet  Congress  continues  to 
provide  generously  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Simple  gratitude  ought  to  dic- 
tate a  more  responsive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Ironically,  the  Distiict  of  Columbia 
receives  more  Federal  aid  than  any 
other  State  in  proportion  of  the  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  its  residents.  A  study  by  the 
Tax  Foundation  revealed  that  the  Dis- 
trict pays  only  23  cents  in  Federal  taxes 
for  each  dollar  of  Federal  aid.  I  urge 
each  Member  of  thfe  House  to  compare 
that  with  what  residents  of  his  own 
State  poy  in  retm-n  for  the  Federal  aid 
dollar. 

STATES  PAYING  MORE  IN  TAXES  TO  SUPPORT  GRANTS  THAN 
THEY  RECEIVE  IN  AID 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Tax  burden 

Difference         per  $1 

Tax       Total        (distri-  of  aid 

State  burden     grants      bution)       received 


Indiana      645  431  264  1  61 

Ohio 1.574  1.016  558  1.55 

Connecticut 622  403  219  1.54 

Illinois 1,914  1,250  664  1.53 

NewJersey 1.260  823  437  153 

Delaware 99  66  33  1.49 

Florida 931  650  281  1.43 

Maryland 646  466  180  1.38 

Wisconsin    582  422  160  1.38 

Michigan 1,344  1,044  300  1.29 

Pennsylvania-...*....  1,702  1,391  311  1  22 

Nebraska 192  162  30  1.19 

Iowa 352  302  50  1.17 

Nevada 93  82  11  1.14 

Massachusetts 940  839  101  1.12 

Kansas 288  266  22  1.08 

New  Hampshire 99  93  6  106 

Missouri 628  607  21  104 

Virginia 596  572  24  1.04 

Texas 1,431  1,387  44  1.03 

Washington 497  488  9  1.02 

Total 16,485  12,760  3,725 

Rhode  Island 137  138  i  99 

New  York 3,232  3,286  54  '98 

Minnesota 506  531  25  95 

California 3,270  3,458  188  95 

Arizona 227  243  16  93 

Hawaii 122  133  11  92 

Oregon 279  327  48  .85 

North  Carolina 544  643  99  85 

Colorado 300  370  70  81 

Georgia 529  697  168  .76 

Idaho 78  104  26  .75 

Tennessee 425  605  180  70 

Maine U4  164  50  69 

South  Carolina 247  365  118  68 

Wyoming 44  67  23  65 

Oklahoma 297  458  161  65 

Utah 113  181  68  63 

Kentucky 334  546  212  .61 

Louisiana 381  634  253  60 

Vermont 55  96  41  .57 

South  Dakota 67  116  49  57 

North  Dakota 61  113  52  '54 

Arkansas 174  320  146  54 

MonUna 84  159  75  53 

Alabama 329  644  315  51 

West  Virginia 186  405  219  46 

New  Mexico 105  245  140  43 

Mississippi 172  522  350  .33 

Alaska 50  150  100  .33 

District  of  Columbia. . .  142  609  467  .23 

Total 12.604  16.329      -3,725 


Yet  this  appropriation  bill  requests 
more  Federal  support  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  many  national  programs 
are  being  curtailed  because  of  limited 
funds.  What  is  needed  is  not  more  Fed- 
eral money  but  stricter  management  and 
control  of  existing  programs  and  respon- 
sible supervision  by  department  heads. 

There  is  no  magic  money  machine  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Each  dollar  we 
expend  in  Federal  funds  must  come  from 


somewhere.  Tiiere  is  every  indication 
that,  unless  we  cut  Government  spend- 
ing this  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
Federal  taxes  for  all  Americans  dras- 
tically next  year.  Yet  we  are  offering  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  whose 
track  record  is  among  the  most  dismal  in 
the  country,  an  $11.4  million  increase  in 
direct  Federal  payments.  In  addition,  it 
is  estimated  that  Federal  grants  to  the 
District  will  be  raised  by  another  $33.7 
million,  for  a  total  increase  of  $45.1  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  ye.^.r  1973.  a  10-percent  hike 
to  recipients  whose  performance  can  best 
be  described  as  atrocious.  Overall  Federal 
support  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  thus  approach  half  a  billion 
dollars — $465.5  million. 

The  lawmakers  of  this  Nation,  who 
represent  people  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  like  to  think  of  this  city  as  a  na- 
tional home  for  aU  our  citizens.  Conse- 
quently we  have  striven  diligently  to 
make  it  a  municipal  showcase,  a  model 
city.  Washington,  D.C.,  enjoys  almost  un- 
limited access  to  Federal  patronage.  We 
support  a  mimicipal  payroll  of  close  to 
50,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  only 
740,000.  It  seems  at  times  that  the  entire 
city  is  one  big  Government  employment 
agency.  Many  municipal  employees,  how- 
ever, behave  like  the  proverbial  man  with 
a  wrench,  trying  to  look  busy  but  in 
reality  doing  nothing.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  to  be  done  in  this  city,  but 
the  present  lack  of  managerial  capmbility 
virtually  insures  that  they  will  remain 
undone.  The  problems  of  Washington. 
D.C .  will  never  be  solved  by  shovel 
leaners  and  pencil  pushers. 

Largely  because  of  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. Washingtonians  boast  the  highest 
median  income  of  any  metropolitan  area. 
$10,500.  Pour  hundred  eighty  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  employees  earn  more 
than  $25,000  a  year  each.  We  shower  its 
residents  with  the  most  socially  enlight- 
ened and  generous  programs,  and  we 
provide  experts  to  administer  or  advise 
them.  Yet  by  and  large  the  city  fails  to 
live  up  to  the  hopes  invested  in  it.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  population  is  declining 
and  the  average  income  rising,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  welfare  rolls  have 
swelled  by  30,000  a  year  and  Federal  sup- 
port increases  annually,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  negative  results. 

There  may  not  be  any  simple  solution 
to  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  District,  but 
we  can  certainly  begin  by  insisting  that 
the  mOrTey  we  appropriate  be  spent  hon- 
estly and  intelligently  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  justify  this  ever  increasing  drain 
on  the  taxpayers'  resources. 

Unfortunately  the  examples  cited  pre- 
viously merely  illustrate  a  pervasive 
problem.  We  have  seen  only  the  tip  of 
the  scandal-ridden  iceberg  of  inefBciency 
and  misdirected  goals  which  characterize 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
These  instances  clearly  demonstrate, 
however,  that  the  officials  in  question  are 
attempting  to  deprive  the  public  of  infor- 
mation to  which  the  public  has  a  right. 
The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know  that 

the  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
administered  to  a  great  extent  by  incom- 
petents and  political  hacks. 


For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  subcommit- 
tee to  open  all  its  hearings  next  year  to 
the  press,  congressional  staffs,  and  pub- 
lic. If  we,  as  Members  of  Congress  must 
live  in  a  fishbowl.  there  i?  no  reason  why 
these  ofiBcials  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  public  scrutiny.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  long  as  I  have  this  committee 
responsibility,  as  long  as  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  are  footing  the  bill,  and 
as  long  as  the  District  of  Columbia  oper- 
ates within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
I  w.ll  continue  to  speak  out  against  the 
failures  of  the  present  city  government, 
which  can  only  be  described  as  one  big 
"can  of  worms." 

This  critique  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  admission  of  weakness  or  inability 
to  deal  with  the  problems  enumerated 
above.  Rather  it  should  serve  notice  that 
our  patience  is  close  to  exhaustion.  The 
indifference  and  hypocrisy  displayed  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  in  the  past  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Unless  we  see  a 
drastic  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  guilty  oflBcials  in  the  EHstri^t  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  I.  for  one.  will  not 
support  the  annual  increase  in  appropri- 
ations for  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  the 
budget  will  be  cut  off  "at  the  knees"  until 
genuine  reforms  are  instituted.  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  suflBcient. 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Nelsen  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dices). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Nelsin  for  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Dices:  Strike  out 
"Table  of  Contents"  and  aU  that  follows,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I— GOVERNMENTAL  REOROANIZA- 

noN 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    HOUSING    AtrTHOBrTY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Alley  Dwelling  Act  (DC.  Code.  sees.  6-103— 
5-116)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-104)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  The  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Au- 
thority') Is  established  as  an  agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  The  Au- 
thority shall  have  all  powers  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  Including  the  employment  of  neces- 
sary personnel  services:  but  all  plans  for  re- 
plattlng  or  method  of  condemnation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  submitted 
to  and  receive  the  written  approval  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  that  failure  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  or  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  formally  approve  or  disapprove 
In  writing  within  sixty  days  after  a  plan  has 
been  submitted  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  for- 
mal approval,  and  disapproval  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  written  statement  giving  all 
reasons  for  such  disapproval:  and  any  plan 
which  Involves  action  by  any  department, 
bureau,  or  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  made  after 
consultation  with  such  department,  bureau, 
or  agency." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  2  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(b)  All  condemnation  proceedings  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  Shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
subchapter  2  of  chapter  13  of  title  16  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code." 

(3)  Such  section  2  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
formerly  vested  In,  and  exercised  by,  the 
President  under  tnls  Act  shall  be.  on  and 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  vested 
In  and  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  oi  Columbia.  All  employees,  proper- 
ties (real  and  personal),  and  unexpended 
balances  (avaUable  or  to  be  made  available) 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  all  other 
funds,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  Authority 
are  authorized  to  be  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  No  officer  or  employee 
shall,  by  reason  of  his  transfer  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  by  this  subsection, 
be  deprived  of  any  civil  service  rights,  bene- 
fits, and  privileges  held  by  him  immediately 
prior  to  such  transfer  and  all  such  employees 

shall  be  considered  continuous  employees  of 
the  Authority  without  break  In  senlce." 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner")  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister a  public  employment  service  In  the 
District,  to  promote  and  develop  an  employ- 
ment office  for  men.  women,  and  juniors  who 
are  legally  quallhed  to  engage  in  meaningful 
occupations,  Including  employment  coim- 
sellng  and  placement  services  for  handi- 
capped persons,  and  to  maintain  a  veterans' 
service  to  be  devoted  to  securing  employment 
for  veterans  in  the  District. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  a  detailed  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  In  the  promotion 
of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  6.  1933  (29  U.S.C.  49-49k) .  Such 
plEin  shaJl  Include  provision  for  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  handicapped  persons  and  for  Job 
counseimg  and  placement  for  such  persons. 
Such  plan  shall  also  Include  provision  for 
cooperation  with  any  board,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  physic- 
ally handicapped  persons. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  such 
reports  concerning  his  operations  under  this 
section  and  expenditures  made  in  carrying 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  section 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  organize  an 
advisory  council  composed  of  men  and 
women  representing  employers  and  employ- 
ees In  equal  numbers,  and  the  public,  as  Is 
required  by  section  11  of  such  Act  of  June 

6.  1933  (29  U.S.C.49J). 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  have  all 
necessary  powers  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  ol  Labor  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
State   under   such    Act    of    June    6.    1933. 

(f)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  In  the  promotion 
of  such  system,  and  for  other  pvirposes",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (29  U£.C.  49b(a)),  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (29  VS.C.  49 
(b) )    la  amended  by  Insertmg  "the  District 

Of  Columbia,"  Immediately  after  "Guam.". 

(g)    All  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  of 

the   Director   of   Apprenticeship    under    the 

Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  volun- 


tary apprenticeship  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  May  20.  1946  (DC.  Code,  sees. 
36-121 — 36-133).  are  transferred  to  and  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner. 

REDEVELOPMENT    LAND    AGENCY 
Sec.    103     The    District   of    Columbia    Re- 
development Act  of  1946  (D.C.  Coie,  sees.  5- 
701-5-737)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-703(a) )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f oilows : 

■Sec  4.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  is  hereby  estab- 
lished as  an  agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner'),  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  (heremafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Council').  The  Commissioner  shall  name 
one  member  as  chairman.  No  more  than  two 
members  may  be  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Each  member  sha'l 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  yers,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion, one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  shail 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated 
by  the  Commissioner.  The  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
begin  on  July  1,  1974.  Should  any  member 
who  is  an  official  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  cease  to  be  such  an  official,  then 
his  term  as  member  shall  end  on  the  day 
he  ceases  to  be  such  an  official.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  re- 
nialnder  of  the  term  durmg  which  such 
vacancy  arose.  Any  member  who  holds  no 
other  salaried  public  position  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
such  member  is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  In  the  Agency. 

"(b)  All  employees,  property  (real  and 
personal),  and  unexpended  balances  (avail- 
able or  to  be  made  avaUable)  of  appropri- 
ations, allocations,  and  all  other  funds,  assets, 
and  liabilities  of  the  agency  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  No  officer  or  employee  shaU.  by 
reason  of  nis  transfer  to  tne  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  by  this  section,  be  de- 
prived of  any  civil  service  rights,  benefits,  or 
privileges  held  by  him  prior  to  such  transfer 
and  all  such  employees  shall  be  considered 
continuous  employees  of  the  Agency  without 
break  \n  service." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-703(b) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  '■forth"  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  ".  except 
that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  from 
dissolving  the  corporation,  eliminating  the 
board  of  directors,  or  taking  such  other  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  Agency  as  Is  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"Including  the  selection  of  Its  chairman  and 
other  officers,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"including  the  selection  of  officers  other  than 
Its  chairman.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-704 
( b ) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  said  purposes  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  13  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.". 

TITLE    II— PLANNING 

PLANNING 

Sec.  201.  Sections  1  to  8.  Inclusive,  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  a  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  park  and  play- 
ground system  of  the  National  Capital",  ap- 


proved June  6.  1924  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  1-1001 — 
1-1008 (  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"general      purposes,      FINDINGS,      AND 
DEFINITIONS 

"Section  1.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  secure  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  National 
Capital  and  Its  environs;  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  appropriate  planning  agencies  of 
the  agencies  of  the  environs  m  such  plan- 
ning: and  to  establish  the  agency  and  pro- 
cedures requisite  to  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
related  to  such  planning.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  government  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  brought  about  the  development  of  a 
metropolitan  region  extending  well  into 
adjoming  territory  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; that  effective  comprehensive  plan- 
ning is  necessary  on  a  regional  basis  and  of 
continuing  Importance  to  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment; that  the  distribution  of  Federal 
installations  throughout  the  region  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major  In- 
fluence In  determining  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  development:  that  there  Is  an 
Increasing  mutuality  of  Interest  and  respon- 
sibility between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment that  calls  for  coordinate  and 
unified  policies  In  planning  both  Federal 
and  local  development  in  the  Interest  of 
order  and  economy;  that  there  are  de- 
velopment problems  of  an  lnterstat« 
character,  the  planning  of  which  require 
collaboration  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  In  the  Interest  of  equity 
and  constructive  action;  and  that  the  In- 
strumentalities and  procedxires  herein  pro- 
vided will  aid  m  providing  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time  with  information  and 
advice  requisite  to  legislation.  The  general 
Objective  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable  appro- 
priate agencies  to  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
Establishment  at  the  seat  of  government  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  National  Capital  and  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  adjoining  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  exercise  control  appropriate  to 
their  functions,  and  In  a  manner  'which 
wUl,  In  accordance  with  present  and  future 
needs,  best  promote  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  order,  convenience  prosperity,  and 
the  general  welfare,  as  well  as  efficiency  and 
economy  In  the  process  of  development. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  Act,  (1)  Teglon'  or 
■National  Capital  Region'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Cieorges  Counties  In  Maryland;  Arlington, 
Pah-fax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince  William 
Counties  In  Virginia;  and  all  cities  now  or 
hereafter  existing  in  Maryland  or  Virginia 
within  the  geographic  area  bounded  by  the 
outer  boundaries  of  the  combined  area  of 
said  counties;  (2)  "environs'  means  the 
territory  surrounding  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia included  within  the  National 
Capital  Region;  (3)  'National  Capital' 
means  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ter- 
ritory owned  by  the  United  States  wlth^ln 
the  environs;  and  (4)  'planning  agency* 
means  any  city,  county,  blcounty,  party 
county,  or  regional  planning  agency 
authorized  under  State  and  local  laws  to 
make  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans 
whether  or  not  Its  Jurisdiction  Is  exclusive 
or  concurrent. 

"THE    NATIONAL   CAPITAI,  PUNNINO 
COMMISSION 

"Sec  2.  (a)  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the   "Conunlssion")    is  hereby  created  and 

designated  as  the  central  planning  agency 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  plan  the  ap- 
propriate and  orderly  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital  and  the 
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conservation  of  Its   Important   natural  and 
historical  features. 

■■(b)   The  Commission  shall  be  composed 

of — 

'■  ( 1 )  ex  officio,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
their  designated  representatives;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  or 
another  member  of  the  Council  designated 
by  Us  Chairman;  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
(either  of  which  chairmen  If  unable  to  serve 
in  person  may  designate  another  member 
of  his  committee  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  in  his  stead):  and 

'•(2)   six   eminent    citizens    well    qualified 
and  experienced  In  city  or  regional  planning, 
appointed   by  the  President,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  residents  of  the   District  of 
Columbia   (Including  one  of  such  residents 
who  shall  be  appointed  from  among  not  less 
than  three  nominees  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia),  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Marj'land 
environs,  and  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a    resident    of    the    Virginia    environs.    The 
terms  of  office  of  appointive  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  so  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent   that    the    term   of   one   such    member 
shall   expire  on   April   30  of  each   year.   Any 
such    member,    the   expiration    of   his   term 
notwithstanding,    or    any    appointive    mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  In  office  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall  con- 
tinue as  a  member,  pending  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  a  successor.  Any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  appointive  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  receive   com- 
pensation at   the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
such    member    is    engaged    In    attending    a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  and  for  each  day 
such  member  is.  with   the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Commission. 

•■(c)  The  President  shall  designate "  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission may  elect  from  among  its  members 
such  other  officers  as  it  deems  desirable. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  efpploy 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  other  tech- 
nical and  administrative  personnel  as  it  may 
deem  necessary.  The  Commission  may  pro- 
cure temporary  or  intermittent  services  of 
city  planners,  architects,  engineers,  apprais- 
ers, and  other  experts  or  organizations  there- 
of, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized under  section  3109(a)  of  tlUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

■■(d)  The  Commission  shall  establlsh.~wlth 
the  consent  of  each  agency  concerned  as 
to  Its  representation,  such  advisory  and  co-  - 
ordlnaflng  committees  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  such  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  governments  as 
may  be  necessary  or  helpful  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  cooperation  and  cor- 
relation of  effort  among  the  various  agencies 
of  such  governments,  in  order  that  the  Na- 
tional Capital  may  be  developed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ccmnre>'''n''ive  plan.  The  Com- 
mission and  the  C-mmi=.'toner  shall  invite 
representatives  of  the  planning  and  develop- 
mental agencies  of  the  environs  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  rf  such  committees  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate. 

"(el  As  hereinatfer  more  specifically  de- 
scribed. It  shall  be  among  the  principal  duties 
of  the  Commission  to  (1)  prepare  elements 
of.  adopt,  and  amend  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  National  Capital  and  make  related 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  develop- 
mental agencies;  (2)  serve  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  Fe.leral  Oovernme'nt 
Within  the  National  Capital  region,  and  In 


such  capacity  to  review  Federal  and  District 
development  programs  In  order  to  advise  as 
to  conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan; 
and  (3)  be  the  planning  representative  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  collaboration 
with  regional  authorities. 

"MUNICIPAL     PLANNING 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall — 

■■(1)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  adoption,  after  approval  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  those  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  National 
Capital,  and  amendments  thereto,  which  re- 
late to  the  development  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  except  Federal  developments  and 
projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
District  developments  and  projects  in  tba 
environs: 

"(2)  prepare  annually  for  approval  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  a  multi-year 
program  of  District  of  Columbia  public  works 
projects:  and 

•'Sec.  4.    (a)    The    Commission  shall  pre- 

"(3)  prepare  urban  renewal  plans,  and 
modifications  thereto,  for  adoption  by  the 
Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  Council  pursuant  to 
sections  6(a)  end  12  cf  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of   1945. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Commissioner  in  the 
performance  of  the  foregoing  functions,  there 
is  hereby  established  a  Municipal  Planning 
Ofllce,  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  shall  serve  as  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  within  the  National 
Capital  region.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
function,  the  Municipal  PlannlnK  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  prepare,  review,  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  proposed  amendments  to  the  zon- 
ing regulations  ot«the  District  of  Columbia 
and  on  appUcaU^^  for  variances  and  special 
exceptions  to   the  zoning  regulation; 

"(2)  compile  and  periodically  publish  dem- 
ographic, social,  and  economic  data  for  use 
by  Federal  and  District  of  Colxmibla  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public; 

"(3)  provide  staff  planning  services  to  such 
other  agencies  as  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; 

"(4)  coordinate  and  review  all  applications 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  prepared  by 
District  of  Columbia  agencies:  and 

"(5)  coordinate  and  provide  centralized 
policy  guidance  for  fuctlonal  planning  by 
other  agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

'COMPREHENSIVE     PLAN     FOR     THE   NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 

pare  those  elements  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  National  Capital,  and  amendments 
thereto,  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
Federal  Establishment  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  conservation  of  Important 
natural  features  of  the  National  Capital  The 
comprehensive  plan  shall  Include  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  or  proposals  for 
Federal  developments  or  projects  in  the  en- 
virons. The  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  agree  as  to  the  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  to  be  prepared  bv  each  or 
to  be  Jointly  prepared. 

"(b)  The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  shaU  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  the  development  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Including,  among  other  things,  the 
general  location,  arrangement,  character 
and  extent  of  highways,  streets,  bridges,  via- 
ducts, subways,  major  thoroughfares,  and 
other  facilities  for  the  handling  of  traffic- 
parks,  parkways,  and  recreation  areas  and 
the  faculties  for  their  development  and  use 
public  buildings  and  structxires.  Including 
monuments  and  memorials,  public  reserva- 
tions, or  property,  such  as  airports,  parking 
areas.  Institutions,  and  open  spaces;  land  use 
zoning,  and  the  density  or  distribution  of 
population;  public  utilities  and  services  for 
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the  transportation  of  people  and  goods  or  the 
supply    or    community    facilities;    waterway 
and  waterfront  development;  redevelcwment 
of    obsolescent,    blighted,    or    slum    areas- 
neighborhood   areas;    projects   affecting   the 
amenities  of  life,  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  natural  scenery  and  resources 
and  features  of  hutorlc  and  scientific  Inter-' 
est    and    educational    value;    and    all    other 
proper  elements  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
nlng.    The    plan    may    Include    appropriate 
maps,  plats,  charts,  tables,  and  descriptive 
interpretive,     and     analytical     matter     eco-' 
nomic  and  social  aspects,  and  trends  of  urban 
development,  and  such  functional  and  sec- 
tional plans  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Recommendations  or  pro- 
posals for  Federal  and  District  developments 
or  projects  In  the  environs  may  Include  their 
general  location,  character,  size,  and  Inten- 
sity of  use.  In  making  Its  recommendations 
the  Conamlssion  shall  at  aU  times  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  broad  elements  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to.  generalized  plans  for 
land  use.  major  thoroughfares,  park    park- 
way,   and    recreation    system,    mass    trans- 
portation, and  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

"(c)  The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  or  elements  thereof  and 
amendments  thereto,  shall  be  adopted  bv  the 
Commission. 

"(d)  (1)  Prior  to  the  adoption  cf  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  any  element  thereof,  or 
any  subsequent  amendmmt.  the  CommU- 
sion  shall  present  such  plan,  element  or 
amendment  to  the  appropriate  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  State  or  local  author- 
ities for  comment  and  recommendations 
The  recommendations  by  such  authorities 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  Commission 
but  it  shall  give  careful  consideration  to 
such  views  and  recommendations  as  are  sub- 
mitted prior  to  adoption.  The  Commission 
shall  periodically  provide  opportunity  by 
public  hearings,  meetings,  or  conferences, 
exhibitions  and  publication  of  Its  plans,  for 
review  and  comments  by  nongovernmental 
agencies  or  groups,  and  shall  in  consultation 
with  the  Commissioner,  establish  one  or 
more  citizen  advisory  councils. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  its  planning  functions 
With  respect  to  Federal  developments  orproj- 
ects  in  the  environs,  the  Commission  shall 
act  In  conjunction  and  cooperation,  and  may 
eater  Into  agreements  with  any  State  or  local 
authority  or  planning  agency,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary,  to  effectuate 
the  adoption  of  any  plan  or  proposal  and  se- 
cure its  realization. 

"TRANSPORTATION    PLANS    FOR    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  As  elements  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Commissioner  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Commission  for  adoption, 
after  approval  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  major  thoroughfare  plan  and 
the  mass  transportation  plan. 

"(b)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  major 
thoroughfare  plan  and  the  mass  transporta- 
tion plan,  the  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
appropriate  State  agencies  and  affected  lo- 
cal planning  agencies  and  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  affected  local  governing  bodies  re- 
garding the  extension  of  the  thoroughfare 
and  mass  transportation  systems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  serve  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict developments  and  projects  In  the  en- 
virons. 

"PROPOSED  FEDERAL  AND  DISTRICT  DEVELOPMENTS 
AND  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  the  compre- 
hensive planning  and  orderly  development  of 
the  National  Capital,  each  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission,  In  preliminary  and  successive 
stages,  plans  originated  by  such  agency  for 
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proposed  developments  and  projects  or  to 
commitments  for  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
the  major  acquisition  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  space  by  lease  to  be  paid  for  In 
whole  or  In  part  from  Federal  or  District 
funds,  for  a  determination  as  to  conformity 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  prepared  and 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  3,  except  the 
Commission  shall  determl.ie  In  advance  'he 
type  or  kinds  of  plans,  developments,  proj- 
ects, improvements,  or  acquisitions  which 
do  not  need  to  be  submitted  for  review  by 
the  Commission.  After  receipt  of  such  plans, 
maps,  and  data,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  make  promptly  a  report  to 
the  agency  or  agencies  concerned.  No  such 
proposed  development  or  project  or  com- 
mitment for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  lease 
of  space  shall  t>e  undertaken,  if  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  receipt,  that  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  comprehensive  plan  or  would  adverse- 
ly affect  the  Federal  Establishment  at  the 
seat  of  government  or  the  conservation  of 
Important  historical  and  natural  features  of 
the  National  Capital. 

"(b)  The  procedure  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion 6(a)  shall  not  apply  to  projects  within 
the  Capitol  Grounds  or  to  structures  erected 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  during  war- 
time or  national  emergency  within  existing 
military,  naval,  or  Air  Force  reservations,  ex- 
cept tijat  the  appropriate  defense  agency 
shall  consult  with  the  Commission  as  to  any 
developments  which  materially  affect  traffic 
or  require  coordinated  planning  of  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

"(c)  Within  the  environs,  general  plans 
showing  the  location,  character,  extent,  and 
Intensity  of  use  for  proposed  Federal  and 
District  developments  and  projects  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission  for  approval, 
unless  such  matters  shall  have  been  specif- 
ically approved  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  Be- 
fore acting  on  any  general  plan,  the  Com- 
mission shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
local  government  and  the  appropriate  plan- 
ning agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  af- 
fected part  of  the  environs.  When.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  proposed  de- 
velopments of  projects  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  Involve  a 
major  change  In  the  character  or  Intensity 
of  an  existing  use  In  the  environs,  the  Com- 
mission shall  likewise  advise  and  consult 
with  the  aforesaid  local  government  and 
planning  agency. 

"(d)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  to  obtain  cooperation 
and  correlation  of  effort  between  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District  Gov- 
ernments which  are  responsible  for  ptiblic 
developments  and  projects.  Including  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  of  leased  space.  These 
agencies,  therefore,  shall  look  to  the  Com- 
mission and  utilize  it  as  the  central  planning 
agency  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  To  aid  Ihe  Commission 
In  carrying  out  this  function,  plans,  data, 
and  records,  or  copies  thereof,  necessary  to 
the  Commission  shall  be  furnished  upon  Its 
request  by  such  Federal  and  District  govern- 
mental agencies;  and  the  Commission  shall 
likewise  furnish  related  plans,  data,  and  rec- 
ords, or  copies  thereof,  to  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  governmental  agencies  upon  re- 
quest. 

"six-tear  PI7BLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  review  an- 
nually a  six-year  program  of  public  works 
projects  submitted  by  each  Federal  agency 
and  the  Commissioner  In  the  first  quarter  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

"zoning   AND    STTBDIVISION   FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  No  proposed  amendment  of  the 
zoning  regulations  and  maps  shall  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  unless  the  Commission  shall 
first  determine  that  it  conforms  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  would  not  adversely  affect 


the  Federal  Establishment  at  the  seat  of  the 
government  or  the  conservation  of  Important 
historical  and  natural  features  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital;  or  unless  the  Commission 
shall  adopt  a  conforming  amendment  to  the 
comprehensive  plan  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  proposed  change  In  or  addition 
to  the  regulations  or  general  orders  regulat- 
ing the  platting  and  subdividmg  of  lands  and 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
first  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  prior  to  adop- 
tion for  report  and  recommendations  within 
sixty  days.". 

AMENDMENTS      TO      EXISTING      LAW 

Sec.  202.,  (a)  Sections  11,  12,  and  13  of  the 
Act  of  June  6.  1924  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  1-1011- 
1-1013),  section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  22. 
1928  (40  U.S.C.  72a),  and  sections  1(a)  and  4 
of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  482) .  f.re 
amended  by  strlkU.g  out  in  each  such  section 
"said  commifsion  or  a  majority  thereof." 
"said  commlsion."  "the  National  Capital 
Plannl' g  Commission,  established  by  the  Act 
appro -.ed  April  30.  1926  (Statutes  at  Large, 
vol  44.  page  374) ",  and  "the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission",  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  section  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior". 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  12. 
1934  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-104(a)),  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  and",  and  "of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  or" 
wherever  such  words  appear. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     REDEVELOPMENT     LAND 
AGENCY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  5-705).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  6.  (a)  For  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Agency  by  this  Act  for  the 
acquisition  and  dlspoeitlon  of  real  property 
for  the  redevelopment  of  a  project  area,  the 
following  steps  and  plans  shall  be  requisite: 

"  ( 1 )  Adoption  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  of  the  boundaries  of  the  project 
area. 

"(2)  Adoption,  after  a  public  hearing 
thereon,  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil of  the  redevelopment  plan  of  the  project 
area  which  shall  contain  a  site  and  use  plain 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  area.  Including 
the  approximate  location  and  extent  of  the 
land  uses  proposed  for  and  within  the  area, 
such  as  public  buildings,  streets,  and  other 
public  works  and  utilities,  housing,  recrea- 
tion, business.  Industry,  schools,  public  and 
private  open  spaces,  and  other  categories  of 
public  and  private  uses.  Such  plan  shall 
also  contain  specifications  of  standards  of 
p>opulatlon  density  and  building  Intensity. 
Any  such  plan  may  also  specify,  by  means 
of  si>eclficatlon  of  maximum  rentals  or  oth- 
er basis,  the  amount  or  character  or  class 
of  any  low-rent  housing  for  which  the  area 
or  part  thereof  Is  proposed  to  be  redeveloped. 

•'(b)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  rede- 
velopment plan,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  shall  submit  such  plan  to  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  determination  as  to 
conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  Capital  prepared  and  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  National  Capital  Plannlna 
Act  of  1952.  as  amended.  No  such  plan  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  unless  the  Planning  Commission 
shall  determine  that  It  conforms  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  or  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  Federal  Establishment  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  conservation  of  Important 
historical  and  natural  features  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital:  or  unless  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion shall  adopt  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

"(c)  After  a  project  area  redevelopment 
plan  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  CX}lumbla  Council,  It  shall  forth- 


with certify  such  plans  to  the  Agency,  where- 
upon the  Agency  shall  proceed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  granted  to  it  In  this  Act 
for  the  acquisition  and  assembly  of  the  real 
property  of  the  area.  Following  such  cer- 
tification, no  new  construction  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  such  area,  Including 
substantial  remodeling  or  conversion  or  re- 
building, enlargement,  or  extension  or  ma- 
jor structural  improvements  on  existing 
buildings,  but  not  includtog  ordinary  main- 
tenance or  remodeling  or  changes  necessary 
to  continue  the  occupancy,  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  plan.". 

(a)  Section  12  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C  Code, 
sec.  6-711),  Is  amended  to  read  as  MIo-as: 

"Sec.  12.  An  approved  project  area  rede- 
velopment plan  may  be  modified  at  any  time 
or  times:  Provided,  That  any  such  modifi- 
cation as  it  niay  affect  an  area  or  part 
thereof  which  has  been  sold  or  leased  shall 
not  become  effective  without  the  consent 
In  writing  of  the  purchaser  or  les&ee  there- 
of; Provided  furUier.  That  such  modlfi..a- 
tlon  may  be  effected  only  through  adoption 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council.  Pnor 
to  such  adoption,  the  District  of  C:,lumbla 
Council  shall  submit  such  modification  to 
the  Planning  Commission  for  determination 
as  to  conformity  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital  prepared  and 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952.  No  such  modification 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  unless  the  Planning  Commission 
shall  determine  that  it  conforms  to  the 
comprehensive  plan  or  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  Federal  Establishment  at  the  seat 
of  government  or  the  conservation  of  im- 
portant historical  and  natural  feattires  of 
the  National  Capital;  or  unless  the  Planning 
Commission  shall  adopt  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  comprehensive  plan." 

(c)  The  last  proviso  In  section  1  of  the 
Street  Readjustment  Act  of  the  Dlstrtct  of 
Columbia  (DC.  Code,  sec.  7-401)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "And  provided  further. 
That  the  proposed  closing  of  any  street,  road, 
highway,  or  alley,  or  any  parts  thereof,  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  determination  as  to  conformity  with 
the  (^mprehenslve  Plan  for  the  National 
Capital  prepared  and  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952. 
No  such  closing  shall  be  approved  bv  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  unless  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
determine  that  It  conforms  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  or  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  Federal  Establishment  at  the  seat  of 
government  or  the  conservation  of  Impor- 
tant historical  and  natural  features  of  the 
National  Capital:  or  unless  the  Planning 
Commission  shall  adopt  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  comprehensive  plan.". 
TITLE  in— TAXING  AUTHORITY,  FEES. 
LICENSING 
Part  A — Taxing  AuTHORrry  and  Fees 

TAXING    authority 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  pu:^ose  of  defraying 
such  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  appropriate 
for,  there  hereby  Is  levied  for  each  and  every 
fiscal  year,  the  taxes  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  at  such  rates  as  will,  when  added  to  the 
other  revenues  of  the  District,  produce 
money  enough  to  enable  the  District  to  pay 
promptly  and  In  full  all  sums  directed  by 
Congress  to  be  paid  by  the  District,  and  for 
which  appropriation  has  been  duly  made. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Council  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  ascertain,  determine, 
and  fix  annually  such  rates  of  taxation  as 
win.  when  applied  as  aforesaid,  produce  the 
money  needed  to  defray  the  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  during  the  year  for 
which  the  rate  Is  fixed.  The  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  Council  shall.  In  accordance  with 
existing  law.  cause  all  such  taxes  and  reve- 
nues to  be  promptly  collected  and.  when 
collected,  to  be  dally  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  District  for  the  pur- 
poses herein  set  out. 

(b)    The  taxes  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  are  the  taxes  imposed  under — 

( 1 )  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947; 

(2)  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act: 

(3)  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act; 

(4)  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette 
Tax  Act: 

(5)  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act; 

(6)  paragraphs  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  14  through 
17  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1902 
(relating  to  the  tax  on  financial  institutions 
and  public  utilities) ;  and 

(7)  title  V  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1937. 

FEES 

Sec.  302.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  fix,  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  section 
303  of  this  Act.  the  fees  authorized  to  be 
charged  by  the  following  Acts  or  parts  of 
Acts: 

(1)  Section  2  of  this  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  erection,  hanging,  placing, 
painting,  display,  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door signs  and  other  forms  of  exterior  ad- 
vertising within  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1931  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1- 
232). 

(2)  Sections  571.  586a,  753,  and  754  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-514,  29- 
414,  35-905,  and  35-906) . 

(3)  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  and  license  pawnbrokers 
In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  Au- 
gust 6,  1956  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  2-2005  and  2- 
2006.) 

(4)  Sections  7,  40,  and  42  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  the  orga- 
nization and  regulation  of  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  19,  1940  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  29-807,  29- 
840,  and  29-844). 

(5)  Section  121  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporations  Act,  approved 
June  8,  1954  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-936). 

(6)  Section  92  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  approved  August 
6,  1962  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-1092) . 

(7)  Section  2  of  chapter  2  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  business  of 
life  Insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  June  19,  1934  (DC.  Code,  sec.  36- 
402). 

(8)  Section  13  of  title  V  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  marine  Insurance 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  4,  1922  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  35-1113). 

(9)  Section  41  of  chapter  II  and  section 
53  of  chapter  in  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act,  approved  October  9,  1940  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  35-1345  and  35-1363) . 

(10)  Section  7  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  May  25.  1954  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
40-423). 

(11)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
tax-sales  and  taxes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", approved  February  6,  1879  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  47-306) . 

(12)  Section  21  of  title  n  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  approved 
July  26,  1939   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1521). 

(13)  Section  4  of  article  I  of  title  V  of  the 
District  of  Ck)lumbla  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947,  approved  July  18.  1947  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-1564c). 

(14)  Paragraphs  14,  15.  and  16  of  section  6. 


and  paragraph  42  of  section  7  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  1,  1902  (DC.  Code,  sees.  47-1706,  47-1707, 
47-1708.  and  47-2101). 

(15)  Sections  1  and  4  of  title  II  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937,  ap- 
proved   August    17.    1937    (DC.    Code,    sees. 

47-1801   and  47-1804). 

(16)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels 
sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  23,  1924  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-1903). 

(17)  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  revenue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  levying  a  tax  upon  all  dogs 
therein,  to  make  such  dogs  personal  property. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  19, 
1878  (DC.  Code,  sees.  47-2001,  47-2002,  and 
47-2003 ) . 

(18)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prevent  fraud  at  public  auctions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  September  8, 
1916  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2202) . 

(19)  Section  138  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act,  approved  May  27,  1949 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2615) . 

(20)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  closing-out 
and  fire  sales  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  September  1,  1959  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-3002). 

(21)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  associations  of  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  a  device  to  des- 
ignate the  products  of  the  labor  of  their 
members,  to  punish  Illegal  use  of  imitation  of 
such  device,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  18,  1932  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
48-401). 

fees;  council  adjustment 
Sec.  303.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
may.  with  respect  to  each  of  the  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  listed  In 
section  302  after  public  hearing.  Increase  or 
decrease  such  fees  to  such  amounts  as  may, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Council,  be  reason- 
able in  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  persons  required  to  pay  the 
fee,  and  In  consideration  of  the  approximate 
cost  of  administering  each  Act  or  part  of  Act 
to  which  the  fee  relates. 

Part  B — Licensing 

DISTRI<rr  COtTNCrL  AtJTHORITY 

Sec.  311.  The  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil (hereinafter  "Council")  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make,  from  time  to  time, 
usual  and  reasonable  regulations  which  re- 
quire a  license  for  any  (xicupatlon,  profes- 
sion, business,  trade,  or  calling.  Including 
those  occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  or  callings  heretofore  regulated  by 
Act  of  Congress.  Such  regrultttlons  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  provisions 
prescribing  qualifications  and  standards 
for  the  licensing  of  persons  to  engage  in 
the  occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings  affected  by  such  regu- 
lations, establishing  classes  of  such  licenses, 
fixing  license  fees,  prescribing  grounds  for 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  such  licenses, 
prescribing  procedures  for  the  granting,  re- 
newal, denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
such  licenses,  establishing  the  periods  for 
which  such  licenses  are  to  be  valid,  and  fix- 
ing penalties  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300 
or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  ninety 
days,  or  both,  for  the  violation  of  such  regu- 
lations, including,  but  not  limited  to  any 
violation  of  a  provision  prohibiting  a  person 
from  falsely  holding  himself  out,  in  any 
manner,  as  being  either  qualified  or  duly 
licensed  under  the  authority  of  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part.  The  Council  Is  further 
authorized  and  empowered.  If  it  deems  such 


to  be  necessary,  to  make  regulations  fixing 
penalties  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  tl.OOO  or 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  three  years 
or  both,  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  con- 
viction of  any  violation  of  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting a  person  from  falsely  holding  him- 
self out  in  any  manner,  as  being  either 
qualified  or  duly  licensed  under  the  au- 
thority of  regulations  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  312.  The  unlawful  practice  of  the 
occupations,  professions,  businesses,  trades 
and  callings  as  defined  by  the  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be  enjoined 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  on 
petition  by  the  Commissioner.  In  any  such 
proceeding,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
show  that  any  person  is  Individually  injured 
by  the  act  or  acts  complained  of.  A  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  may  be  Issued  by  the 
court  enjoining  such  unlawful  practice  prior 
to  a  hearing  on  the  petition  If  the  court  de- 
termines that  such  order  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public.  If,  on  the  trial,  it  is 
shown  that  the  respondent  has  unlawfully 
practiced  an  occupation,  business,  trade  or 
calling  regulated  pursuant  to  this  part  the 
court  shall  permanently  enjoin  hhn  from  so 
practicing  or  continuing  to  practice,  unless 
and  untU  he  has  been  duly  licensed  The 
remedy  by  injunction  given  hereby  Is  in 
addition  to  criminal  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment based  thereon,  and  not  in  lieu 
thereof.  Such  cases  shall  be  advanced  for 
trial  on  the  docket  of  the  trial  court,  and 
shall  be  advanced  and  tried  In  the  appellate 
court,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  law  and  regulations  as  apply  to  other 
suits  for  Injunction. 

AUTHoarrT  of  commissioner 

Sec.  313.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 

in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 

CouncU  under  the  authority  of  this  part  to 

issue,    deny,    suspend,   or   revoke,    for   such 

TZ^rT.^'^l^  ^^  ^°^^  ^  «"<=^  regulations, 
and  of  the  licenses  authorized  by  any  such 
regulations.  ^       j        ^ 

PBosEcrrnoNs 
Sec.  314.  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
any  regulations  Issued  by  the  CouncU  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  and  all  proceedings 
looking  toward  the  suspension  or  revocation 
or  licenses  or  registration  and  toward  the 
issue  of  hijunctlons.  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  conducted  hi  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  asslstanta. 

EFFECT    ON    PENDING    ACTIONS 

Sec.  316.  Any  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedhig  taltlated  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  under  any  Act  or  part  of  an 
Act  specified  hi  section  317.  or  under  regu- 
lations made  pursuant  to  any  such  Acts  or 
part  of  Act,  shall  proceed  to  its  conclusion 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  of  any  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto. 

ACTS    REPEALED 

Sec  317.  The  following  Acts  are  repealed  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  made  by 
the  Council  relating  to  the  occupation,  pro- 
fession, bushiess,  trade,  or  callhig  regulated 
by  such  Act : 

(1)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art  to  protect  the  public  health  hi 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  Feb- 
ruary  27,  1929  (D.C.  Code,  seca.  2-101—2- 
183). 

(2)  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto,  approved  June  6,  1892  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  2-301 — 2-331 ) . 

(3)  An  Act  to  define  the  term  of  "regis- 
tered nurse"  and  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
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tion  of  nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  February  9,  1907  (D.C.  Code.  sees. 
2-401—2-411). 

(4)  The  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act,  approved  Septemt>er  6, 
1960  (DC.  Code,  sees.  2-421 — 2-440) . 

(5)  The  Physical  Therapists  Practice  Act 
approved  September  22.  1961  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  2-451—2-472). 

(6)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved May  28,  1924  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  2-601— 
2-522). 

(7)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  poisons  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  May  7,  1906  (DC.  Code.  sees.  2-601 — 
2-617). 

(8)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved May  23.  1918  (DC  Code.  sees.  2-701 — 
2-719). 

(9)  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  February  1,  1907  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  2-801—2-812). 

(10)  An  Act  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
the  professional  practice  of  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  examination,  licensure,  registra- 
tion of  certified  public  accountants,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  September  16,  1966 
(DC.  Code,  sees.  2-901 — 2-931 ) . 

(11)  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  examina- 
tion and  registration  of  architects  and  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  architecture  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  December  13, 
1924  (DC.  Code,  sees.  2-1001—2-1031) 

(12)  This  District  of  CoUimbia  Barber  Act, 
approved  June  7,  1938  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  2- 
1101—2-1118). 

(13)  An  Act  to  regulate  boxing  contests 
and  exhibitions  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  December 
20,  1944   (DC.  Code.  sees.  2-1201—2-1226). 

( 14)  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  examin-ition 
and  licensing  of  those  engaging  in  the  prac- 
tice of  cosmetology  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  June  7,  1938  (D.C.  Code.  sees. 
2-1301—2-1328). 

(15)  An  Act  to  regulate  plumbing  and  gas 
fitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
June  18,  1898  (DC.  Code,  sees  2-1401 — 2- 
1407). 

(16)  An  Act  to  regulate  steam  engineering 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  Febru- 
ary 28,  1887  (DC.  Code,  sees.  2-1501—2- 
1607). 

(17)  The  Professional  Engineers'  Regula- 
tion Act,  approved  September  19,  1950  (DC. 
Code.  sees.  2-1801—2-1818) . 

(18)  An  Act  to  define,  regulate,  and  license 
real  estate  brokers,  business  chance  brokers, 
and  real  estate  salesmen;  to  create  a  Real 
Estate  Commission  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  protect  the  public  against  fraud  in 
real  estate  transactions;  and  fur  other  pur- 
poses, approved  August  25,  1937  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  45-1401 — 45-1418). 

( 19)  Paragraph  44A  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
approved  July  1.  1902  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2344a),  relating  to  the  licensing  of  under- 
takers. 

(20)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  flrat  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  additional 
powers  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved December  20.  1944  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1- 
244(b)).  relatln'?  to  the  bonding  of  per- 
sons, firms,  pnd  corporations,  other  than 
utility  companies,  engaged  in  the  business 
of  plumbing  or  gas  fitting,  or  c.t  installing, 
maintaining,  or  repairing  heating,  ventila- 
tion, air  conditioning,  or  mechanical  refri- 
gerating apparatus,  equipment,  appliances, 
systems  or  parts  thereof,  or  of  installing, 
maintaining,  or  repairing  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, fixtures,  appliances,  or  wiring,  using 
or  conducting  electric  current. 

(21)  An   Act   to  reg^Jlate  the  practice  of 


psychology  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved January  8,  1971  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  2- 
481—2-498). 

VETO  OVER  CERTAIN  COUNCIL  ACTION 

Sec  318.  Any  action  of  the  Council  taken 
under  section  301,  setting  certain  tax  rates, 
under  section  302,  setting  certain  fees,  or 
under  section  311.  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
certain  businesses  and  professions,  shall  be 
effective  only  if  during  until  the  end  of  the 
forty-day  period  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, holidays,  and  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session)  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  action  neither  House 
of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  stating  that 
that  House  does  not  approve  of  such  action; 
and  if  during  the  ten-day  period  following 
such  forty-day  period  the  President  does  not 
veto  such  action.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  President,  a  copy  of 
each  such  action  taken  by  the  Council  on 
the  day  such  action  is  taken. 
hearings 

Sec.  319.  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Administrative  Procedure  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1505),  relating  to  public  notice 
and  public  participation  in  rulemaking,  shall 
apply  to  any  action  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  taken  under  section  301,  setting 
certain  tax  rates,  sectioii  302,  setting  certain 
fees,  or  under  section  311,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  certain  businesses  and  profes- 
sions. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  PAYMENT;  DISTRICT 

BUDGET    AND    FINANCIAL    MANAGEMENT 

Part  A — Federal  Payment 

DUTIES  OF  MAYOR-COMMISSlONER 

Sec  401.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  in  preparing  an  annual  budg- 
et for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  develop  meaningful  intercom- 
munity expenditure  and  revenue  compari- 
sons in  conjunction  with  data  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government's  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  identify  ele- 
ments cf  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  result  from  the  unusual 
role  of  the  District  as  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  results  ol  the  studies  conducted  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Government's 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  the 
Federal  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  its  use  in  preparing  and  submitting  to 
the  Congress  recommendations  concerning 
the  level  of  the  appropriation  for  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia made  under  section  1  of  article  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47 -2501a) .  Such  Federal  pay- 
ment should  operate  to  encourage  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  maintain  and  increase  its 
level  of  revenues  and  to  seek  such  efficiencies 
and  economies  In  the  management  of  its 
programs  as  are  possible. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  In  studying  and 
identifying  the  cost  and  benefits  to  the  Dis- 
trict brought  about  by  its  role  as  the  Na- 
tlo:i's  Capital.  shouH  consider,  among  other 
elements,  the  following: 

( 1 1  Revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial property. 

(2)  Revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  Income. 

(3)  Potential  revenues  that  would  be  real- 
ized If  tl:e  following  exemptions  from  Dis- 
trict taxes  were  eliminated : 

(A)  nonresident  income  earned  in  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(B)  other  special  exemptions  from  individ- 
ual income  taxes;  and 

(C)  exemptions  from  sales  taxes. 

(4)  Recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 


unreimbursed   services   to   the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment. 

(6)  Other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  District. 

(6)  Benefits  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  rel- 
ative to  aid  given  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(7)  Recurring  and  nonrecurrmg  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

(8)  Benefits  derived  through  Treasury  bor- 
rowing. 

(9)  Higher  than  average  sales  tax  revenue 
from  tourist  trade. 

(10)  Benefits  from  museums,  parks,  li- 
braries, and  cultural  activities  which  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  or  are 
located  In  the  District  because  it  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

(\\)  Net  costs.  If  any,  after  considering 
other  compensation  for  tax  ba.se  deficiencies 
and  the  direct  and  Indirect  taxes  paid,  of 
providing  services  to  tax-exempt  nonprofit 
organization  and  corporate  offices  doing 
business  only  with  the  Federal  Government. 

(12)  Benefits  of  a  relatively  stable  econ- 
omy. 

ditties  or  THE  OFTICE  OP  MANAGEMENT 
ANJ)  BUDGET 

Sec  402.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other  duties 
regarding  the  budget  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  specified  In  section  412.  the  Feder- 
al Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  de- 
termine and  recommend  each  year  to  the 
Congress  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  taking  Into  account  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  401  of  this  Act.  Along 
with  the  recommended  amount  of  such  ap- 
propriation there  shall  be  included  such 
supporting  material  and  Justification  as  are 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its 
legislative  responsibilities.  Each  recommen- 
dation regarding  an  annual  Federal  oavment 
shall  be  made  for  the  next  following  year, 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basU  of 
Ms  determinations  under  section  401.  con- 
eludes  that  the  authorized  amount  of  the 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  increased  (using  the 
prior  year  authorization  as  a  base),  he  shall 
make  such  recommendation  through  the 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
the  Congress,  along  with  the  appropriate 
supporting  material  and  Justification,  at 
lenst  eighteen  months  before  the  iseglnning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  he  is  recommend- 
ing such  Increase  In  authorization. 

Part  B — District  Budget  and  Financial 

Management 

FISCAL  tear 

Sec.  411.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  July  and  shall  end  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year. 
Such  fiscal  year  shall  also  constitute  the 
budget  and  accounting  year. 

submission  OF  ANNUAL  BUDGET 

Sec  412.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Congress  through  the  Federal  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2),  and 
make  available  to  the  public,  an  annual 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment which  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  combined  program-agency  budget 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  to  reflect  the 
actual  financial  condition  of  the  Dl^ict 
government  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  Ep)ecify 
the  agencies  and  purposes  for  which  funds 
are  being  requested;  to  combine  program 
narrative    justification    material    and    sup- 
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porting  statistics  within  the  Individual 
agency  presentation  formats;  and  which 
shall  be  prepared  on  the  assumption  that 
proposed  expenditures  for  such  fiscal  year 
Shall  not  exceed  estimated  existing  or  pro- 
posed resources: 

(2)  an  annual  budget  message  which  shall 
summarize  supporting  financial  and  statis- 
tical Information  on  the  budget  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  and  Information 
on  the  approved  budgets  and  expenditures  for 
the  immediate  past  three  fiscal  years; 

(3)  a  multlyear  operating  plan  for  all 
agencies  of  the  District  government  as  re- 
quired under  section  413; 

(4)  a  multlj-ear  capital  Improvement  plan 
for  all  agencies  of  the  District  government 
as  required  under  section  414; 

(5)  reports  comparing  actual  performance 
of  as  many  programs  as  is  practicable  for 
the  last  completerl  fiscal  year  against  pro- 
posed go-xls  'or  such  programs  for  such  year, 
and.  In  addition,  presenting  as  many  qualita- 
tive or  cuantltatlve  measures  of  program 
effectiveness  as  possible  (including  results 
of  statistical  sampling  or  other  special  analy- 
ses), and  indicating  the  status  of  efforts  to 
comply  with  Internal  audits  reports  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and  the 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

(6)  an  Issue  analysis  statement  consist- 
ing of  a  reasonable  number  of  issues,  identi- 
fied by  the  CouncU  in  Its  action  on  the 
budget  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  having 

significant  revenues  or  budgetary  implica- 
tions, and  other  similar  issues  selected  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  shall  consider  the  cost 
and  benefits  of  alternatives  and  the  ration- 
ale behind  action  recommended  or  adc^ted; 
and 

(7)  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  designed  for  distribution 
to  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  from  time  to  time 
may  prepare  and  submit  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  such  proposed  supple- 
mental or  deficiency  budget  recommenda- 
tions as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  on 
account  of  laws  enacted  after  transmission 
of  the  budget,  or  are  otherwise  in  the  public 
interest.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
with  such  proposals  a  statement  of  Justi- 
fications. Including  reasons  for  their  omis- 
sion from  the  annual  budget.  Whenever  such 
propoeed  supplemental  or  deficiency  budget 
recommendations  are  in  an  amount  which 
would  result  m  expenditures  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  in  excess  of  estimated 
resources,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  are  necessary  to  increase 
resources  to  meet  such  Increased  expendi- 
tures. 

MrrLTITFAR    OPERATING    PLAN 

Sec.  413.  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  prepare 
and  include  in  the  annual  budget  a  multi- 
year  operating  plan  for  all  agencies  included 
m  the  District  budget,  for  all  sources  of 
funding,  and  for  such  program  categories 
as  are  set  out  in  the  annual  budget.  Such 
plans  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  experience 
of  the  past  two  years,  on  the  approved  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  budget,  and  on  estimates  for 
at  least  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
The  plan  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  provisions  identifying — 

(1)  future  cost  implications  of  maintain- 
ing progran»s  at  currently  authorized  levels, 
including  anticipated  changes  in  wage,  sal- 
ary, and  benefit  levels; 

(2)  future  cost  implications  of  all  capital 
projects  for  which  funds  have  already  been 
authorized.  Including  identification  of  the 
amount  of  already  appropriated  but  unex- 
pended capital  project  funds; 

(3)  future  cost  implications  of  new,  im- 
proved, expanded,  or  decreased  programs  and 
capital  project  commitments  proposed  for 
•ach  of  the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years; 


(4)  the  effects  of  current  and  propoeed 
capital  projects  on  future  operating  budget 
requirements; 

(5)  effect  of  proposed  staffing  projections 
and  operating  requirements  on  the  need  for 
future  capital  projects; 

(6)  revenues  and  funds  like  to  be  avail- 
able from  existing  revenue  sources  at  current 
rates  or  levels; 

(7)  the  specific  revenue  and  cax  measures 
recommended  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  neces- 
sary to  balance  revenues  and  expenditures; 

(8)  the  actuarial  status  and  anticipated 
costs  and  revenues  of  retirement  systems 
covering  District  employees;  and 

(9)  debt  servicing  cost  projections  for  re- 
payment of  Treasury  loans  for  capital 
projects 

MULTITEAR    CAPrTAL    IMPROVEMENT    PLAN 

Sic.  414.  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare 
and  Include  in  the  annual  budget  a  multi- 
year  capital  Improvements  plan  for  all  agen- 
cies of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
which  shall  be  based  upon  the  approved  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  budget  and  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  status,  estimated  period  of  useful- 
ness, and  total  cost  of  each  capital  project 
on  a  full  funding  basis  for  which  any  ap- 
propriation Is  requested  or  any  expenditure 
will  be  made  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  at  least  three  fiscal  years  thereafter.  In- 
cluding an  explanation  of  change  In  total 
cost  In  excess  of  5  per  centum  for  any  capital 
project  included  in  the  plan  of  the  previous 

fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  plan,  Including  Its 
relationship  to  other  programs,  proposals,  or 
elements  developed  by  the  Municipal  Plan- 
ning OIHce  for  the  District  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1924  (D.C.  Code, 

sec.  1-1003) :  and 

(3)  appropriate  maps  or  other  graphics. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  BUDGET 
Sec.  415.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
Shall  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  annual  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditures and  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  operations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  system.  All  such  esti- 
mates shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Council  for  Its  action  pursuant 
to  section  412  without  revision  but  subject 
to  his  recommendations. 

CONGRESSIONAL    APPBOPRIATION    PROCESS 

Sec.  416.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  unless  specifically  authorized  or 
directed  by  the  Congress,  there  shall  be  no 
change  made  in  existing  laws,  regulations, 
or  basic  procedures  and  practices  as  they 
relate  to  the  respective  roles  of  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  tTnlted  States  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 

Columbia    Council,    and    the    Commissioner 
In — 

(1)  the  preparation,  review,  submission, 
examination,  authorization,  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  total  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  line-item  limita- 
tions, personnel  ceilings,  and  program  or 
project  control  amounts  by  the  Congress  on 
proposed  obligations  or  expenditures; 

(3)  the  financing  of  capital  projects 
through  the  United  States  Treasury; 

(4)  the  apportionment,  obligation,  expend- 
iture, reprogr&ming,  transfer,  or  reallocation 
of  appropriated  funds;  and 

(5 1  the  control,  supervision,  and  examina- 
tion of  financial  transactions  and  operations. 
TITLE    V— THE    DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA 
COUNCIL 
Part  A — The  Council 

CREATION  or  COTTNCIl. 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  Is  esUblUhed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  District  of  Columbia 


Council  consisting  of  eight  members,  elected 
one  each  from  the  eight  election  wards  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  CouncU  shall  be  nonpar- 
tlsan  with  members  being  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  without  regard  to  their  po- 
litical party  affiliation. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  four  years  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  2,  except  of  the  members 
first  elected  to  the  CouncU — 

(1)  four  members  as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Elections  by  lot  shall  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  2,  1976;  and 

(2)  four  members  as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Elections  by  lot  shall  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  2,  1975;  and 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  vactincy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy on  the  first  Tuesday  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  vacancy  occurs,  un- 
less the  Board  of  Elections  determines  that 
such  vacancy  could  be  more  practicably 
filled  at  the  next  general  election  to  be  held 
In  the  District  occurring  within  sixty  days 
of  the  date  on  which  a  special  election  would 
otherwise  have  been  held  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  The  person  elected 
as  a  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council, 
either  in  a  special  election  or  in  a  general 
election,  shall  take  office  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  his 
election,  and  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
during  which  such  vacancy  occurred. 

Id)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  CouncU  shall  each  be  selected  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  from  among  their 

number.     The     CouncU     may     establish     and 

select  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    MEKBERS    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncU  established  under  this 
title  shall  receive  compensation,  payable  In 
periodic  Installments,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  as  may  be  established  from 
time  to  time  for  grade  12  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  re- 
ceive additional  allowances  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  of  office  as  may  be  appro- 
pri.ited  from  time  to  time  bv  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  to 
which    he    is    entitled    as    a    member    of    the 

CouncU,  $5,000  per  annum,  payable  Ui  equal 
installments,  for  each  year  he  serves  as 
Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil Shall  receive.  In  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  Is  entitled  as  a  member 
of  the  Council.  $2,500  per  annum,  payable 
In  equal  installments,  for  each  year  he  serves 
as  Vice  Chairman. 

POWERS   OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  established  under  section  501  shall 
have  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
In  or  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numljered  3  of  1967.  and  vested  In  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  Council  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  CouncU 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967  is  abolished  as  of  noon  Janu- 
arj-  2.  1975. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR   HOLDING   OFFICE 

Sec  504.  (a)  No  person  shall  hold  office  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  unless  he  ( 1 )  is  a 
qualified  elector,  (2)  U  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  resides  In  the  ward  from  which  he 
Is  nominated.  (3)  has  resided  and  been 
domlcUed  In  the  District  during  the  ninety 
days    Immediately    preceding    the    day    on 
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which  the  gf^nera*  election  for  such  office  Is 
to  be  held,  and  (4)  holds  no  public  office 
(other  than  his  employment  in  and  position 
as  a  member  of  the  CouncU),  for  which  he 
Is  compensated  In  an  amount  In  excess  of 
his  actual  expenses  In  connection  therewl-.h, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  pit>- 
hlblt  any  such  person,  while  a  member  of 
the  CouncU,  from  serving  as  a  delegate  or 
alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  poli- 
tical party  nominating  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  holding  an  appointment  In  a  reserve 
component  of  an  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  other  than  a  member  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  a  call  for  more  than  thirty 
days.  Such  a  member  of  the  Covmcll  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  faUure  to  maintain 
the  qualifications  required  by  this  section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
LLECTION  ACT 

Sec  SOS.  The  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,"  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(8)  The  term  'CouncU'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  CouncU  established  bv 
title  V  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
mental Reorgaiilzatlon  Act." 

(3)  Section  8  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(s)  The  eight  members  of  the  CouncU. 
one  from  each  of  the  eight  wnrds  In  the 
District  cf  Columbia,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
general  election.  Each  candidate  in  the  gen- 
eral election  for  member  of  the  CouncU 
shall  be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  nom- 
inating petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board 
not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  calendar  day 
befcre  the  date  of  such  general  election;  and 
(B)  signed  by  at  least  two  hundred  qualified 
electors  who  are  duly  registered  uuder  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  who  reside  In  the  ward 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election.  A 
nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  In  a 
general  election  for  member  of  the  CouncU 
may  not  be  clrci;l:.tpd  for  signatures  before 
the  ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of 
such  election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the 
Board  before  the  seventieth  day  preceding 
siich  date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tatio:i  of  nominating  petitions.  In  a  general 
election  for  a  member  of  the  CoxincU,  the 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  for  each  ward 
to  enable  a  voter  registered  in  that  ward  to 
vote  for  any  one  candidate  nominated  to  be 
elected  to  such  office  from  such  ward.". 

(4)  Section  10(at  rf  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  first  general  election  for  mcm- 
^ers  of  the  Co'incll  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember 1974,  and  thereafter,  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  In  November  of 
every  second  calendar  year.  In  any  such  gen- 
eral election  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected  except  If  no  candidate  receives  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  in  such  election,  a  runoff  election  shall 
be  held  between  the  two  candidates  receiving 
the  two  highest  number  of  votes  cast  in  such 
ejection  Such  runoff  shall  be  held  by  the 
Beard  within  two  weeks  after  such  general 
election." 

Part  B — The  Office  of  the  City 

Administrator    '' 

city  administrator 
Sec  511.  There  U  established  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  office  of  City  Admlnls- 


traUr.  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU 
and  who  shall  be  by  education  and  experi- 
ence well  qualified  in  city  and  public  admin- 
istration. The  City  Administrator  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conuiilssloner  and 
shall  have  those  duties  of  the  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  specified  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  as  shall  be  set  forth 
In  greater  detail  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  City  Administrator  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  maximum  rate  as  may 
be  established  from  time  to  time  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  6315 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Part   C — National   Capital   Service    Area 

establishment  or  the  area 
Sec  521.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  National  Capi- 
tal Service  Area  which  shall  include  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  monuments,  the  White  House, 
the  Capitol  Building,  and  the  Federal  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  office  buildings 
located  adjacent  to  the  Mall  and  the  Capitol 
Building.  Where  such  area  Is  bounded  by 
any  street,  such  street  and  any  sidewalk 
thereof  shaU  be  included  within  such  area. 
Any  Federal  real  property  affronting  or  abut- 
ting such  area,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  such 
area.  Such  area  shall  be  more  particularly 
described  by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
(b)  There  is  established  In  the  Executive 
Office  Of  the  President  th^  National  Service 

Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President,  through  the  National 
Capital  Service  Director,  shall  assure  that 
there  is  provided  within  the  area  specified  In 
subsection  (a) ,  adequate  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, malntenauce  of  streets  and  highways, 
and  sanitation  services. 

compensation    of   the   director;    staff 

Sec.  522.  The  National  Capital  Service  Di- 
rector shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  ma:;imum  rate  as  may  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5315  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Director  may 
appoint,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the 
pay  of.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary. 

police   asslstance 

Sec.  523.  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  1 3  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 

mUitla  or  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved March  1,  1889  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  39-603) , 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "United  States 
Marshal   for   the   District  of   Columbia."   the 

following;  "or  for  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Director.". 

presidential    recommendations 

Sec.  524.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  feaslbUity  and  advls- 
abUity  of  combining  the  Executive  Protective 
Service,  the  United  States  Park  Police  within 
the  National  Capitol  Service  Area,  and  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  and  placing 
them  under  the  National  Capital  Service  Di- 
rector. The  President's  report  shaU  Include 
such  recommendations  of  legislative  or  exec- 
utive action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accom- 
plish his  recommendations. 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "TITLE  I — SHORT 
TITLE.  PURPOSES,  AND  DEFINITIONS". 

Page  4.  line  4,  strike  out  "101"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "l". 

Page  4,  line  8,  strike  out  "102"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

Mr.  NEI^EN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 


Chaiiman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  think  most  of  the  Members 
have  examined  the  bill  that  I  am  speak- 
ing about  that  was  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  It  is  the  so-called  Green-Nelsen 
bill.  What  this  bill  does  Is  to  set  up  the 
recommendations  of  the  so-called  Nel- 
sen  Commission  In  every  case  where  there 
are,  shall  we  say,  local  problems;  it  shifts 
some  agencies  to  the  city  government 
on  the  one  hand,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
it  provides  the  National  Planning,  Cap- 
ital Planning,  with  comprehensive  over- 
all review  of  the  District  government. 
It  does  provide  for  eight  elected  members 
of  the  Coimcil  and  the  Mayor  would  be 
appointed:  the  Chief  of  Police  would  be 
appointed  then  by  the  Mayor. 

Now,  then,  the  purpose  again  gets 
back  to  my  original  amendment,  and  the 
reason  that  the  Mayor  was  appointed 
was  because  of  the  law  enforcement  fa- 
cility of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Peel- 
ing, as  I  found,  that  so  many  were  con- 
cerned about  it,  that  is  why  the  bill  was 
drafted  thusly. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  could  go  along  with 

the  bill  that  provided  for  an  elected 
Mayor.  Perhaps  I  still  will. 

I  did  feel  I  would  ofifer  this  substitute 
to  the  many  supporters  of  this  bill,  so 

they  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  it  up 
or  down. 

I  will  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  voice  my  strong  opposilion  to 
H.R.  10692,  the  Nelsen  substitute  to  the 
D.C.  Self-Government  Act. 

The  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia deserve  to  be  granted  the  basic 
right  of  self-government  that  we  all  en- 
joy. Thus.  I  support  H.R.  9682.  the  com- 
mittee bill  before  us  providing  for  self- 
government  to  D.C.  citizens.  The  Nelsen 
substitute  seems  to  present  nolhing  more 
than  an  illusion  of  self-government.  The 
City  Council  would  be  granted  little  new 
authority.  Congress  would  continue  to 

possess  much  of  its  present  legislative 
and  budget  functions  of  the  District. 
Judges  would  still  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  as  would  the  Mayor.  I  sus- 
pect that  certain  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute in  reality  mask  unwarranted  fears 
and  assumptions  of  bad  faith  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  a  popularly  elected 
government  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  right  of  self-government  is  a  basic 
and  long  overdue  right  the  residents  of 
the  District  should  enjoy.  The  Nelsen 
substitute  is  an  undesirable  alternative 
to  H.R.  9682,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  very 
helpful  exercise  here  this  afternoon.  The 
substitute,  which  is  known  as  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  has  made  further  ac- 
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comraodatlons  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
Committee. 

I  thinJt  that  is  about  the  best  that  any- 
one can  expect  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  some  very  serious 
views  at>out  this  entire  matter  an^  that 
he  has  exercised  his  prerogatives  with 
good  will.  I  can  appreciate  that  he.  after 
having  put  so  much  thought  and  energy 
into  his  substitute,  would  want  some  kind 
of  formalized  expression  on  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve our  product  is  better  and  that  it  in- 
corporates many  of  the  principal  things 
that  concern  both  of  uz. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  feel  I  would  be  missing 
an  opportunity  if  at  this  time  I  did  not 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  for  their  courtesy,  be- 
cause we  have  kept  our  association  on  a 
very  friendly  basis,  sometimes  having  a 
difference  of  opinion  but  usually  trying  to 
reach  a  goal.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  kind  cooperation,  because  we 
have  sat  down  several  times  on  this  mat- 
ter and  we  are  now  getting  down  to  the 
home  stretch. 

I  want  to  say  to  Mrs.  Green  that  I  give 
my  very  hearty  thanks  to  her  for  what 
she  has  done 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
Seldom  have  I  worked  with  a  person  of 
such  great  Integrity  as  Ancher  Nelsen. 
His  hone.^t.  sincere,  longstanding  inter- 
est in  good  government  and  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  should  win 
him  nothing  but  praise. 

Mr.  Nelsen  and  I  were  cosponsors  of 
the  substitute:  obviously  I  rise  in  support 
of  that  substitute  which  was  made  in 
order  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  must  say  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
committee  bill  was  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
and  the  substitute  Ancher  Nelsen  and  I 
proposed  was  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  most 
of  the  changes  incorporated  originally  in 
our  substitute  are  now  in  the  committee 
bill,  several  of  them  offered,  over  the 
weekend,  in  the  new  committee  print  and 
then  amendments  offered  and  approved 
today. 

There  are  two  or  three  areas  where  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  residents  of  the  District  will  be  con- 
cerned in  years  ahead,  those  being  in 
terms  of  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  the  appointment  of  the  Mayor. 

Also  there  is  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  if  the  Council  and  the 
Mavor  take  a  particular  action — unac- 
ceptable to  the  Congress — the  committee 
print  says  Congress  will  have  30  days  in 
which  to  change  that  action.  If  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  Congress  disap- 
prove of  something  done  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  only  procedure  available 

is  for  such  a  disagreement  to  first  go  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
They  would  have  to  report  it  out;   It 
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would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  House, 
go  through  the  same  procediu-e  in  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  the  President.  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
it  could  not  be  done  in  30  days.  So  that 
committee  print  provision  is  imaginary 
rather  than  real. 

In  summary  I  say  to  you  I  think  our 
substitute  bill  is  preferable  and  better. 
I  intend  to  support  Congressman  Nel- 
sen s  motion.  May  I  repeat — He  should 
be  given  great  credit  for  his  leadership — 
his  honest  concern  about  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  Federal  inter- 
est. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  others  who  supported 
the  amendments  and  the  changes  that  I 
think  vastly  improve  the  original  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
sen) for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  144,  noes  273, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


Alexander 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brocmfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Bvitler 

Ciimp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Crllins.  Tex. 
C;nlan 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Plsher 
Flynt 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
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AYES— 144 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Proehlich 
Goldwater 
Goodlin? 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hclsy 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hinshaw 
Hoiian 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hunt 

Hvitchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Ketchum 
Kins; 

Kuykendall 
Landriim 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 
Marazttl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mayne 
Michel 

Mllford 
Miller 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Paxrls 

NOES— 273 

Anderson,  Andrews, 
Calif.  N.  Dak. 

Anderson.  111.  Annunzlo 

Andrews,  N.C.  Armstrong 


Passman 

Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

R-iblnson.  Va. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

S-:h»rle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Phuster 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Sjrmms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ashley 

Aapin 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlokley 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Byron 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  lU. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 
Dellums 

Dent 

Dig-s 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Drlnan 

Dul^ki 

du  Font 

Eckhe.rdt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fasrjll 

Findley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Frelln^huysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grlfllths 
Orover 


Oude 

Ounter 

Guyer 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hoimeld 

Holtzman 

Hortcn 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Komp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lon^;.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColIlster 

McCormack 

MrDade 

McEwen 

MrFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

M.izzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mojher 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hf-ra 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Poage 


Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Recs 
Regula 
Retd 
.  Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowslcl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
8i3k 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelnum 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Teaeue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgerlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Boiling 

Collier 

Crane 

Denholm 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

Frey 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Mills,  Ark. 

Nedzl 

Pickle 


Hanna 

Hfibert 

Hudnut 

Kyros 

Leni 

MEtAIlard 


Sandman 
SuUlvan 


So  the  substlt 
amendment  in  the^ 
was  rejected. 


amendment  for  the 
iture  of  a  substitute 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nelsen 
substitute  projxisal  just  rejected  by  the 
House  on  a  vote  of  144  ayes  to  273  noes 
is  not  a  home  rule  proposal.  If  enacted,  it 
would  have  left  the  tr.S.  Congress  in  a 
role  of  a  "District  of  Columbia  City  Coun- 
cil." Such  measures  as  a  bill  to  permit 
kite  flying  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  passed  the  91st  Congress,  at  the 
request  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
would  continue  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  substitute  does  not  even  call 
for  a  referendum  of  District  residents, 
as  home  rule  tills  traditionally  do. 


The  author  makes  no  pretext.  The 
bill  is  titled  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act,"  and 
is  described  as  a  bill  "to  implement  cer- 
tain recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia — so- 
called  Nelsen  Commission — to  reorga- 
nize the  governmental  structure  of  the 
government  of  the  Distrlci  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Any  so-claimed  "home  rule"  features 
of  the  Nelsen  substitute  are  relegated  to 
"and  for  other  purposes." 

Basically  the  Nelsen  substitute  is.  as 
its  title  states,  a  bill  to  implement  cer- 


tain recommendations  of  the  Nelsei. 
Commission.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelsen)  has  stated  for  some 
time  that  he  planned  to  move  to  strike 
the  Nelsen  Commission  recommenda- 
tions from  the  committee  bill  and  to 
move  to  pass  them  separately. 

The  attached  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis outlines  the  major  and  considerable 
differences  in  the  two  proposals — the 
Nelsen  "Governmental  Reorganization 
Act"  and  the  committee  substitute  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act." 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 


COMMITTEE    SUBSTITtTTE    TO    H.R.    9682 

Title  I — Short   Title,  Purposes  and  Definitions 
Title  II — Governmental  Reorganization 
Transfers    National    Capital   Housing   Authority    to    D.C.    Govern- 
ment (follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)   (Sec.  202). 

Transfers    DC.    Manpower    Administration    to    DC.    Government 
(follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)    (Sec.  204). 


Transfers  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  the  to  D.C.  Govern- 
ment— for  example,  the  City  Council  would  adopt  virban  renewal 
boundaries  and  plans  (follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommenda- 
tions)  (Sec.  201). 

Transfers  local  planning  functions  from  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  (NCPC)  to  the  DC.  Government  but  reserves 
to  NCPC  authority  to  review  and  possibly  veto  all  plans — NCPC 
vetoes  any  plan  It  judges  to  adversely  Impact  upon  the  federal  Inter- 
est. Citizens  would  be  mvolved  In  the  local  planning  process.  NCPC 
could  make  recommendations  on  proposed  zoning  amendments.  All 
zoning  adjvtstments  must  conform  with  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  Capital.  Changes  NCPC  Board  to  membership  of  12, 
including  Mayor  and  Council  Chairman  and  2  persons  appointed  by 
Mayor  (Sec.  203). 

(Generally  follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations.) 


NELSEN    SUBSTITUTE   TO    HM.    10692 


Title   III — District    Charter    Preamble,    legislative    power    delegated 

from  Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and  charter 

amending  procedures 

Delegates  legislative  authority  to  the  District  Government  and  pro- 
vides a  charter  amendment  procedure. 

Title  IV— The  District  Charter 

The  Council:  establishes  a  13-member  Council,  five  elected  at- 
large,  eight  elected  by  ward.  In  non-partisan  elections.  Vacancies  to 
be  filled  by  special  election.  Council  Chairman  elected  by  the  Council 
from  the  members  at-large  (Sec.  401) . 

Establishes  qualifications  for  holding  office  (Sec.  402) . 

Provision  is  made  for  Council  members'  compensation  and  for  Ita 
periodic  review  and  possible  veto  (follows  Nelsen  Commission  rec- 
ommendations )  ( Sec.  403 ) . 

Vests  the  Council  with  the  legislative  authority  delegated  In 
Title  III,  together  with  all  authority  enjoyed  by  the  current  Coun- 
cil under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  The  Council  has  reorga- 
nization powers  Independent  of  the  Mayor  concerning  the  District 
government.  The  Mayor  may  veto  acts  of  the  Council  subject  to  a 
%  vote  override  by  the  CouncU.  (Sec.  404) . 


No  such  provision. 

Title  I — Governmental  Reorganization 

Transfers  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  to  D.C.  Govern- 
ment but  requires  NCPC  (National  Capital  Planning  Commission) 
approval  of  all  public  housing  projects  (alters  Nelsen  Commission 
recommendations)  (Sec.  101). 

Authorizes  D.C.  Commissioner  to  operate  a  public  employment 
service  in  the  District  but  under  Department  of  Labor  supervision. 
No  funds  or  ijei'sonnel  are  transferred  to  the  D.C.  Government  to 
operate  said  program.  Authority  to  administer  employee  compensa- 
tion claims  are  not  transferred  (completely  differs  from  Nelsen 
Commission  recommendations)  (Sec.  102). 

Transfers  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  DC.  Government  but 
does  not  provide  for  continuation  of  small  business  program  author- 
ity and  requires  submission  of  urban  renewal  plans  to  NCPC  for 
approval  or  veto  (alters  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)  (Sec. 
103). 


Title  II — Planning 

Designates  NCPC  as  the  central  planning  agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  DC.  Government  would  merely  prepare  elements  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  approval  or  veto  by  NCPC.  Citizens 
would  not  be  Involved  In  the  local  planning  process,  but  could  review 
and  comment  after  plans  are  developed.  Zoning  amendments  must 
be  approved  or  vetoed  by  NCPC.  The  Commissioner  would  have  no 
authority  to  appoint  members  of  the  NCPC  Board.  All  appointment 
authority  Is  reserved  to  the  President.  Zoning  amendments,  together 
with  platting  and  subdivision  amendments  must  be  submitted  to 
NCPC  for  approval  or  veto.  Plans  for  proposed  developments  or 
projects,  acquisitions  of  land  or  leases,  to  be  paid  out  of  Federal  or 
District  funds  must  be  submitted  to  NCPC  for  approval  or  veto.  The 
District  Government's  six-year  public  works  program  would  be  re- 
viewed annually  by  NCPC.  Street  and  alley  closings  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  NCPC  for  approval  or  veto.  Transportation  plans  would 
be  submitted  to  NCPC  for  approval  or  veto.  Urban  renewal  plans  and 
any  modifications  mvist  be  submitted  to  NCPC  for  review  and  ap- 
proval or  veto.  (Completely  differs  from  Nelsen  Commission 
recommendations)  (Sec.  201-203). 

No  comparable  provisions. 


Title  V — The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
The  Council:  establishes  an  eight-member  Council  elected  from 
wards  In  nonpartisan  elections.  Vacancies  would  be  filled  by  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  The  CouncU  would  elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice- 
chairman.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  disposition  of  a  tied-vote 
(Sec.  601). 

Establishes  qualifications  for  holding  office — no  differences  from 
H.R.  9682  (Sec.  402). 

Provision  is  made  for  compensation  but  does  not  provide  for  Its 
adjustment  (generaUy  follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations) 
(Sec.  502). 

Gives  the  Council  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  current  CouncU 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  (Sec.  503) . 


Title  III — Taxing  authority,  fees,  licensing 

Authorizes  the  Council  to  set  certain  tax  rates  within  the  appro- 
priation level  established  by  the  Congress  (Sec.  301) . 

Authorizes  the  CouncU  to  set  certain  fees  estabUshed  by  Acts  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  certain  procedures  (Sec.  302-2) . 
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Enables  Council  Chairman  to  act  In  Mayor's  stead  when  Office 
of  Mayor  Is  vacant  (Sec.  411) . 

Establishes  Council  procedures  lor  passage  of  acts  and  resolu- 
tions and  requirements  for<juorum  (Sec.  412) . 

Establishes  Council's  Inv^tlgatory  powers. 

Provides  for  an  elected  Mayor  (Part  B) . 

Provides  for  appointment  of  Judges  by  the  Mayor  from  a  list  of 
nominees  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by  a  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 
mission of  9  members  (Ave  Federally-appointed,  two  appointed  by 
Mayor,  two  by  D.C.  Bar)  and  continues  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure.  Judges'  terms  are  IS  years.  Court  structure 
established  In  1970  Act  is  specifically  retained  and  Council  is  pro- 
hibited from  changing  the  D.C.  Code  regarding  organization,  admin- 
istration and  Jurisdiction  of  the  D.C.  Courts.  This  section  of  the 
bill  may  not  be  amended  by  the  District  Government  (Part  C). 
District  budget  and  flTiancial  management  {Part  D) 

Establishes  a  July  1  fiscal  year  (Sec.  441 ) . 

Requires  the  Mayor  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  and  the 
Congress  an  annual  budget  consisting  of  certain  specified  elements 
(follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)  (Sec.  442) . 

Requires  the  Mayor  to  Include  in  annual  budget  a  multi-year 
plan  consisting  of  certain  specified  elements  (follows  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion recommendations )  ( Sec.  443 ) . 

Requires  Mayor  to  Include  in  annual  budget  a  multi-year  capital 
Improvement  plan  (follows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations) 
(Sec. 444). 

Provides  for  forwarding  of  DC.  Courts'  budget  to  CouncU  without 
revision  but  subject  to  Mayor's  recommendations  (Sec.  445) . 

Same  as  Nelsen  substitute  (Sec.  446) . 

Requires  Mayor  to  ensure  consistency  between  budget,  accounting 
and  personnel  control  systems  (Sec.  447) . 

Establishes  financial  duties  of  the  Mayor  (Sec.  448) . 

Establishes  accounting  supervision  and  control  duties  of  the 
Mayor  (Sec.  450). 

Establishes  the  general  fund  and  procedures  for  special  funds 
(Sec.  451). 

Governs  contracts  extending  beyond  one  year  (Sec.  452) . 

Establishes   independent   D.C.    Auditor   and   auditing   procedures 

( o6C.  455 )  . 

Part  E — Borrowing. 

Part  P — Independent  Agencies. 

Authorizes  the  Mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Elections,  the  Public  Ser\-lce 
Commission  and  the  Armory  Board  (Sec.  491-93-94) . 

Reconstitutes  the  Zoning  Commission  to  provide  that  three  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council.  Provides  that  zoning  changes  will  be  submitted  to  NCPC 
for  comment  and  must  conform  with  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  national  capital.  Architect  of  the  Capital  and  Director  of  National 
Park  Service  continue  to  serve  on  Zoning  Commission,  along  with 
the  three  appointed  members.  (Completely  differs  from  Nelsen  Com- 
mission recommendations)    (Sec.  492). 

Authorizes  the  Mayor  and  Council  to  set  the  annual  budget  celling 
for  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  Board  specifying  Its  expendi- 
tures (Sec.  495).  f        J     a  f 

Part  Q — Recall  procedure. 

Title   V — Federal  payment 

Requires  that  the  Mayor  develop  revenue  comparisons  In  prepara- 
tion for  submission  to  Council  and  Federal  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  use  in  submitting  comments  to  Congress  on  the  level 
of  the  Federal  payment.  Certeln  elements  are  specified  for  Inclu- 
sion. Authcrizes  Mayor  to  submit  request  for  federal  payment  to  the 
Council  and,  after  approval,  to  the  President  for  submission  to  the 
Congress.  Each  request  must  be  received  seven  months  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  in  question,  (follows  certain  Nelsen  Commission  recom- 
mendations)  (Sec.  502). 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  lump  sum  unallocated 
federal  payment  for  $250  million  for  FT  1976  and  thereafter  (follows 
certain  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)    (Sec.  603). 

No  such  provision. 


Title  VI — Reservation  of  Federal  authority 
Retains     Constitutional     authority     for     Congressional     ultimate 

authority;  sets  limits  on  the  CouncU,  on  borrowing  and  spending 

and  refers  to  Congressional  action  on  certain  District  matters. 

The  Charter,  upon  enactment,  is  submitted  to  District  residents 

In  a  referendum. 

Provides    for    succession    in    government,    temporary    provisions. 

miscellaneous  amendments  to  D.C.  construction  and  effective  dates. 


NELSEN  suBSTiTXTTE  TO  Hji.  10092 — Continued 

Authorizes  the  CouncU  to  regulate  certain  occupatlona,  profes- 
sions, buslneeaes,  trades  (Sec.  311). 

All  Council  actions  under  the  above  sections  are  subject  to  both 
a  Presidential  veto  and  a  veto  by  either  House  of  Congress  (Sec 
318). 

No  such  provision. 
No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision — See  Tntle  V,  Pt.  B. 

No  such  provision. 


Title  IV— Part  B:  District  budget  and  financial  management 
Same  (Sec.  411). 
Same  (Sec.  412). 

EssentlaUy  slmUar  to  H.K.  9682  except  omits  references  to  bonds 
and  Includes  effect  of  proposed  staffing  requirements  on  need  for 
future  capital  projects  (foUows  Nelsen  Commission  recommenda- 
tions) (Sec.  413). 

Essentially  simUar  but  omits  reference  to  bonds  (foUows  Nelsen 
Commission  recommendations)  (Sec.  414) . 

Essentially  sImUar  (Sec.  416) . 

Provides  that  no  changes  shaU  be  made  in  existing  laws  govern- 
ing appropriations  process  for  D.C.  Oovernment  (Sec.  416) . 
No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision. 
No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision. 
No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision. 
No  such  provision. 

All  zoning  changes  must  be  submitted  to  NCPC  for  approval  or 
veto — no  other  changes  from  existing  Zoning  laws  (completely  dif- 
fers from  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)  (Sec.  201) . 
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No  such  provision. 


No  such  provision. 

Title  IV,  Part  A — Federal  payment 

Requires  the  Commissioner  to  develop  revenue  comparisons  In 
preparation  of  annual  budget  for  submission  to  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  its  use  in  submitting  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  level  of  federal  payment  to  the  Congress.  The  elements 
specified  for  inclusion  are  similar  to  those  in  H-R.  9682  except  that 
additional  elements  are  Included.  (Follows  certain  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion recommendations)  (Sec.  401). 

No  such  provision  (eliminates  one  Nelsen  Commission  recommen- 
dation ) . 

Authorizes  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  determine 
and  recommend  to  Congress  the  level  of  the  Federal  payment,  taking 
into  account  the  Mayor's  findings  under  above  section.  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  Federal  payment  should  be  increased, 
he  must  make  the  recommendation  through  the  OMB  at  least  18 
months  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  in  question.  (Sec.  403) . 

No  such  provision. 

No  such  provision. 

No  such  provisions  except  for  minor  amendment  to  DC.  Elections 
Act  to  provide  for  election  of  City  CouncU  members. 


COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE  TO  HJI.  0682 — Continued 
Title  IV— Part  B:  The  Mayor 

Authorizes  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  City  Administrator  to  serve 
at  his  pleasure,  to  act  as  his  chief  administrative  officer,  and  to 
ssslst  blm  in  performing  bis  fuhctlons.  (Follows  Nelsen  CommissloQ 
recommendations)  (Sec.  432(7) ) . 


No  such  provision. 


NELSEN  stTBSTiTcrTE  TO  H.B.  10692  — Continued 
Title  V—Part  B:  Office  of  City  Administrator 

Establishes  the  office  of  City  Administrator  to  t>e  appointed  by 
the  Commission  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU. 
He  would  serve  at  the  Commissioner's  pleasure  and  would  have 

those  duties  of  the  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  specified  in  the 
Reorgamzatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1967  as  set  *>rth  by  the  Commission. 
(FoUows  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations)  (Sec.  511) . 

Title  V — Part  C:  National  Capital  service  area 

Establishes  the  National  Capital  Service  Area  to  include  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  monuments.  White  House,  Capitol  and  Federal  buUd- 
Ings  adjacent  to  the  MaU  and  the  Capitol.  Establishes  the  National 
Capital  Service  Director  in  the  office  of  the  President  who  would 
ensure,  for  the  President,  the  provision  of  adequate  police  and  fire 
protection,  maintenance  of  streets  and  highways  and  sanitation 
services  in  the  enclave  (Sec.  521 ) . 

Provides  for  compensation  to  the  Director  and  authorizes  him  to 
fix  pay  of  necessary  personnel  (Sec.  522) . 

President  to  make  recommendation  on  consolidation  of  Federal 
police  services  (Sec.  523-24) . 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9682) 
to  reorganize  the  governmental  structure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
a  charter  for  local  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  local  government,  to  im- 
plement certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  581,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the   amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 

MS.    L.ANDCREBE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  certainly  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  movcs  to  recommit  the 
bUl,  HJI.  9682.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 


objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  343,  nays  74, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  16,  as 
follows : 

(Ron  No.  512) 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Asp  in 

Ba.illlo 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BeviU 

BiBgl?i 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Bo-^gs 

Brlsnd 

Boiling 

E    wr'n 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaiix 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Bro(  mfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohto 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burg"n-r 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fii 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 


YEAS — 343 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

D.>minlck  V. 
Danieison 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
D^-laney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donahue 
D-^rn 
Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckharit 

EJwards.  Ala. 

E  'waris.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erl-nb.i.rn 

E:3h 


Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsyths 
Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenicl 
Proehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Gcldwater 
G:.nzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
rrrrin'jtrn 
Harsha 
Harvy 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstsski 

Henderson 

hicks 

Hlllls 

Hinshaw 

Hol'fl?U 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okia. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Krtchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Littcn 

Liong.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 
Mahon 

Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  NO. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

M  ?»'*'■. 

M»lcher 

Metcalfp 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

Miller 


Ashbrock 

Baumnn 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brooks 


Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moaklsy 

Mcllohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morcan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Bricn 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Podeil 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 
Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Boncailo.  N.Y. 
R;cnsy,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Riush 

Roy 

Rnybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 
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(BroyhUl.  Va. 
'Burleson.  Tex. 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thcne 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Udall 
XJllman 
Van  Dserlln 
Vender  Jagt 
vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 
Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Ycung.  Ga. 

Young,  ni. 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Clancy 
riawson.  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel.  Dan 
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Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dtngell 
Pisher 
Flynt 
Ooodllng 
Oross 
Haley 
Hebert 
Hogan 

Holt 
Hosmer 

Huber 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 

Lott 


Mathls.  Oa. 

Michel 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pike 
Fr-age 

Price,  Tex. 
QiiiUen 

Rartck 
Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

R'.usselot 
Ruth 

Sattarfleld 
Saylor 

Scherle 


Sebelius 

Stkes 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Treen 

Waggonner 
Whltten 

Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Young.  Pla. 
Young.  S.C. 
Youns,  Tex. 


ANSWERED     'PRESENT"—! 


McCormack 

NOT   VOTING — 16 


Collier 

Crane 

Denholm 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Prey 

Hanna 


Hut'.nut 

Kyros 

Lent 

Mallliard 

Mills.  Ark. 

Nedzl 


Pickle 
Sandman 
Smith,  Iowa 
Sullivan 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee 
against.  .^ 

Mr.  Nedzi  for,  with   Mr.  Denholm  against. 
Mr.  Mallliard  for.  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill > .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  581,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1435)  to  provide  an  elect- 
ed Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DICGS 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  Dices  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S. 
1435  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  9682  as  passed  by  the 
House,  as  follows: 
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Part  E — Amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act 
Sec.  751.  Amendments. 

Sec.  752.  District     Council     authority     over 
elections. 
Part  F — Roles  of  Construction 
Sec.  761.  Construction. 

Part  O — Effective  Dates 
Sec.  771.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  X — SHORT  TITLE,  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act". 

statement  of  purposes 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  the  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  Nation's  Capital  granted  by  article 
I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Intent  of 
Congress  is  to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  authorize  the  election  of  cer- 
tain local  officials  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  grant 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia powers  of  local  self-government;  to 
modernize,  reorganize,  and  otherwise  Im- 
prove the  governmental  structure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
mandate,  to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden 
of  legislating  upon  essentially  local  District 
matters. 

(b)  Congress  further  intends  to  implemeiat 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Commission 

on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  take  certain 
other  actions  irrespective  of  whether  the 
charter  for  greater  self-government  provided 
for  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  is  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
definitions 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 1  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Cohimbia. 

(2)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for 
by  part  A  of  title  IV. 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil" means  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(5)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unless 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  provided  for  by  part  A  of  title 
IV. 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  part  B  of  title  IV. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  except  where  the 
term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this  Act  or 
other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "capital  project"  means  (A) 
any  physical  public  betterment  or  improve- 
ment and  any  preliminary  studies  and  sur- 
veys relative  thereto;  (B)  the  acquisition  of 
property  of  a  permanent  nature:  or  (C)  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  any  public  better- 
ment or  Improvement  when  first  erected  or 
acquired. 

(9)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(10)  The  term  "District  revenues"  means 
all  funds  derived  from  taxes,  fees,  charges, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  all  an- 
nual Federal  payments  to  the  District  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

(11)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 


text otherwise  provides,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(12)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District. 

(13)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia 
courts"  means  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals. 

(14)  The  term  "resources"  means  revenues, 
balances,  revolving  funds,  funds  realized 
from  borrowing,  and  the  District  share  of 
Federal  grant  programs. 

(15)  The  term  "budget"  means  the  entire 

request  for  appropriations  and  loan  or  spend- 
ing authority  for  all  activities  of  all  agencies 

of  the  District  financed  from  all  existing  or 
proposed  resources  and  shall  Include  both 
operating  and  capital  expenditures. 

TITLE    II — GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION 

rede\'elopment  land  agency 
Sec.  201.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment  Act  of   1945    (D.C.  Code,  sees.   5- 
701 — 5-719)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  5-703(a) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  Is  hereby  established  as  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commissioner'),  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Council') .  The  Commissioner  shall  name 
one  member  as  chairman.  No  more  than  two 
members  may  be  officers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Each  member  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion, one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated 
by  the  Commissioner.  The  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
begin  on  July  1,  1974.  Should  any  member 
who  Is  an  officer  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  cease  to  be  such  an  officer, 
then  his  term  as  a  member  shall  end  on  the 
day  he  ceases  to  be  such  an  officer.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  during  which  such  vacancy  arose. 
Any  member  who  holds  no  other  salaried 
public  position  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  agency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-703  (b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "forth"  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  ",  except 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  from 
dissolving  the  corporation,  eliminating  the 
board  of  directors,  or  taking  such  other  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  Agency  as  is  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Including  the  selection  of  its  chairman  and 
other  officers,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"including  the  selection  of  officers  other  than 
its  chairman,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5- 
704(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  said  purposes  shall  be  con- 
ducted m  accordance  with  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  13  of  title  16  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,". 


(d)  None  of  the  amendments  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  eligibUity  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  continue  par- 
ticipation in  the  small  business  procurement 
programs  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (67  Stat.  547) . 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'^Authority")  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act    (D.C.  Code, 

sees.  6-103—5-116)   shall  be  an  agency  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  government  subject 
to   the    organizational    and    reorganlzatlonal 

powers  specified  In  sections  404(b)  and  422 
(12)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  President  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alley  Dwelling  Act  shall  be  vested  in  and 

exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  All  em- 
ployees, property  (real  and  personal),  and 
unexpended  balances  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  all  other  funds,  and  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Authority  are  authorized  to 
be  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 
AND    MUNICIPAL    PLANNING 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  pro- 
viding for  a  comprehensive  development  of 
the  park  and  playground  system  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  approved  June  6,  1924  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-1002).  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)    The   National   Capital   Planning 

Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission')  is  hereby  created  as  a  Federal 
planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  for  the  Federal  Establishment  In  the 
National  Capital  region,  including  the  con- 
servation of  the  important  historical  and 
natural  features  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
planning  activities  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District, 
which  may  Include  land  vise  elements,  urbai. 
renewal  and  redevelopment  elements,  a  mul- 
tlyear  program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  District,  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements. 
The  Commissioner's  planning  responsibility 
shall  not  extend  to  Federal  and  international 
projects  and  developments  in  the  District,  as 
determined  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  establish  procedures  for  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  the  planning  process,  and  for  ap- 
propriate meaningful  consultation  with  any 
State  or  local  government  or  planning 
agency  in  the  National  Capital  region  af- 
fected by  any  aspect  of  a  proposed  compre- 
hensive plan  (including  amendments  there- 
to) affecting  or  relating  to  the  District. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  and  all 
elements  thereof  and  amendments  thereto, 
to  the  Council  for  revision  or  modification, 
and  adoption,  by  act,  following  public  hear- 
ings. Following  adoption  and  prior  to  im- 
plementation, the  Council  shall  submit  such 
comprehensive  plan  and  amendments  there- 
to, to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  review  and  comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  impact  of  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments on  the  interests  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Establishment,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

"(4)  (A)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shEdl,  within  forty-five  days 
after  receipt  of  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
amendments   from   the   Council,   certify   to 
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the  Council  whether  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments have  a  negative  Impact  on  the  Inter- 
ests and  functions  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. If  within  forty-five  days  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  plan  or  amendments  from  the 
Council,  the  Commission  takes  no  action, 
such  plan  or  amendments  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  no  adverse  Impact  on  the  Federal 
Establishment,  and  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments shall  be  implemented. 

"(B)  If  the  Commlsston,  within  forty-flve 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments from  the  Council,  finds  such  nega- 
tive Impact  on  the  Federal  Establishment, 
it  shall  certify  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  negative  Impact 
to  the  Council.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  and  findings,  the 
Council  may — 

"(1)  reject  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions and  request  that  the  Commission  re- 
consider such  plan  or  amendments:  or 

"(11)  accept  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  modify  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments accordingly. 

The  Council  shall  resubmit  such  modified 
plan  or  amendments  to  the  Commission  to 
determine  whether  such  modifications  have 
been  made  In  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  If, 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  the 
modified  plan  or  amendments  from  the 
Council,  the  Commission  takes  no  action, 
such  modified  plan  cr  amendments  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  and  it  shall  be  implemented. 
"(C)  If  within  thirty  days  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  by  the  Council  to  recon- 
sider such  plan  or  amendments,  the  Com- 
mission again  certifies  to  the  Council  -that 
such  plan  or  amendments  have  a  negative 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Establishment,  such 
plan  or  amendments  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

"(D)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Jointly  publish,  from  time  to  time 
as  appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
National  Capital,  consisting  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Federal  activities  in  the 
National  Capital  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Dis- 
trict developed  by  the  Commissioner,  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  b«  composed  of — 

"(1)  ex  officio,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  the  District  of 
CX>lumbla  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  such  alternates  as  each  such 
person  may  from  time  to  time  designate  to 
serve  in  his  stead,  and  In  addition. 

"(2)  five  citizens  with  experience  In  city 
or  regional  planning,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  All 
cl  Izen  members  shall  be  Ixina  fide  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  environs 
and  of  the  three  appointed  by  the  President 
at  least  one  shall  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
Virginia  and  at  least  one  shall  be  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  Maryland.  The  terms  of  office 
of  members  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  for  six  years,  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  the  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  to  serve  two  years  and  one  to 
serve  four  years.  Memisers  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  shall  serve  for  four  years.  The 
members  first  appointed  under  this  section 
shall  aesume  their  office  on  July  1,  1974.  Any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  cit- 
izen members  shall  each  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission  In  ad- 
dition  to   reimbursement  for  necessary  ex- 


penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  of  June  6,  1924  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1(X)2 
(e)).  Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  "Federal 
activities  In  the  '  immediately  before  "Na- 
tional Capital"  In  clause  (l);  and  (2)  strik- 
ing out  "and  District  Governments,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "government"  In 
clause  (2). 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  6.  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1004),  is  amended  as 
follows ; 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  (A)  inserting  "Federal  activi- 
ties in  the"  immediately  after  "for  the"  in 
the    first    sentence,     (B)     strlidng    out    "and 

District"  In  such  first  sentence,  and  (C) 
striking  out  "within  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia" and  "or  District"  In  the  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1005),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
District  of  Columbia"  and  "or  District". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
repealed. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  strlkmg  out 
"and  District". 

(4)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "It  is  the  intent  of  this 
section  to  obtain  cooperation  and  correlation 
of  effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  responsible 
for  public  developments  and  projects,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  land.  These  agencies, 
therefore,  shall  look  to  the  Commission  and 
utilize  it  as  the  central  planning  agency  for 
the  Federal  activities  in  the  National  Capital 
region.". 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1006)  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1007) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  l-1008(a)).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  "The  Commission  may  make 
a  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
provided  in  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1920  (DC.  Code,  sec.  6-417),  on  proposed 
amendments  of  the  zoning  regrulations  and 
maps  as  to  the  relation,  conformity,  or  con- 
sistency of  such  amendments  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  National  Capital." 

DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA   MANPOWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  (hereafter  In  this  nrrtlmi  mfi  i  n  IT 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  sectl«  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  employment  system 
and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  6,  1933  (29  U.S.C.  49- 
49k),  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
public  employment  service  for  the  District, 
are  transferred  to  the  Commissioner.  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  transfer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  with  the  District  the 
same  relationship  with  respect  to  a  public 
employment  service  in  the  District,  including 
the  financing  of  such  service,  as  he  has  with 
the  States  generally. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  administer  a  public 
employment  service  m  the  District  and  to 
that  end  he  shall  have  all  necessary  powers 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  State  under  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1933  specified  In  subsection  (a) . 

(c)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 


a  national  employment  system  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  SUtes  in  the  promotion 
of  such  system,  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (29  U.S.C.  49(b)  (a)').  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  malntam  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
49b(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  Immediately  after 
"Guam,". 

(d)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
apprenticeship  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 

approved  May  20,  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  36-' 
121 — 36-133),  are  transferred  to  and  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  The  office 
of  Director  of  Apprenticeship  provided  for 
in  section  3  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  36- 
123)  is  abolished. 

(e)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
chapter  81  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  processing  of  claims 
filed  by  employees  of  the  governments  of  the 
District  for  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
are  transferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Commissioner. 

(f)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be 
made  available  In  connection  with  functions 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  as  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  determine,  are  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sioner 

(g)  Any  employee  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  District  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  retain  all  the 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  pertaining 
thereto  held  prior  to  such  transfer.  When 
such  an  employee  vacates  the  position  In 
which  he  was  transferred,  such  position  shall 
no  longer  be  a  position  In  such  competitive 
service. 

TITLE  III— DISTRICT  CHARTER  PREAM- 
BLE, LEGISLATIVE  POWER.  AND  CHAR- 
TER  AMENDING   PROCEDURE 

DISTKICT    CHARTER    PREAMBLE 

Sec  301.  The  charter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  set  forth  In  title  IV  shall  establish 
the  means  of  governance  of  the  District 
following  Its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District. 

LEGIStATIVE    POWER 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
601,  602.  and  603,  the  legislative  power  of 
the  District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects pt  legislation  within  the  District  con- 
slsteilt  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sub- 
ject jto  all  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
upon  the  States  by  the  tenth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

CHARTER    AMENDING    PROCEDinU 
See.  303.  (a)   The  charter  set  forth  In  title 
IV  (includmg  any  provision  Qf  law  amended 
by  such  utle),  except  part  C  of  such  title, 
may  tte  amended  by — 

( 1 )  an  act  passed  by  the  Council  and  rati- 
fied by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  voting  In  an  election 
held  for  such  ratification;  or 

(2)  a  proposal  initiated  by  a  petition  signed 
by  a  number  of  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  numt>er  of  registered  qualified  electors, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions on  the  day  such  petition  is  filed,  and 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  registered  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  voting  In  an  elec- 
tion held  for  such  ratification. 

(b)  An  amendment  to  the  charter  ratified 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  shall  take 
effect  unless  within  forty-flve  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
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days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  In  session)  of  the  date  such  amendment 
was  ratified  either  House  of  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution,  according  to  the  procedures 
specified  In  section  604  of  this  Act,  disapprov- 
ing such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  signing  of  petitions  and 
the  holding  of  elections  for  proposing  and 
ratifying  amendments  to  title  IV  of  this  Act 
according  to  the  procedures  specked  In  sub- 
section (a) .  I 

(d)  The  amending  procedure  provided  In 
this  section  may  not  be  usei^to  enact  any 

law  or  affect  any  law  with  rafepect  to  which 
the  Council  may  not  enact  any  act,  resolu- 
tion, or  rule  under  the  Uf^tatlons  specified 
in  sections  601,  602,  and  603. 

TITLE  IV— THE  DISTRICT  CHARTER 

Part  A — The  Council 

Subpart  1 — Creation  of  the  Council 

CREATION  AND  MEMBEBSUIP 

Sec.  401  (  a)  There  Is  established  a  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
thirteen  members,  of  whom  five  members 
shall  be  elected  at  large,  and  eight  members 
shall  be  elected  one  each  from  the  eight  elec- 
tion wards  established  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  four 
years  beginning  at  noon  on  January  2  of  the 
year  following  their  election.  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  in  January  of  each  year  by  a  majority 
vote  of  tlie  members  of  the  Cguncil  from 
among  the  at-large  members  of  the  Council. 
In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Chairman,  the  Council  shall  select  one  of  the 
elected  at-large  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  Chairman  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Chairman  whom  he  re- 
places. The  Council  may  establish  and  select 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council,  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  such 
vacancy  on  the  first  Tuesday  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  vacancy  occurs,  un- 
less the  Board  of  Elections  determines  that 
such  vacancy  could  be  more  practically  filled 
at  the  next  general  election  to  be  held  in 
the  District  occurring  within  sixty  days  of 
the  date  on  which  a  speclcal  election  would 
otherwise  have  been  held  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  The  person  elected 
as  a  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council, 
either  in  a  special  election  or  In  a  general 
election,  shall  take  office  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  his 
election,  and  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
during  which  such   vacancy  occurred. 

qiTALIFICATIONS  FOB   HOLDING   OFFICE 

Sec.  402.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council.  Including  the  office 
of  Chairman,  unless  be  (a)  Is  a  qualified 
elector,  (b)  Is  domiciled  In  the  District  and, 
If  he  Is  nominated  for  election  from  a  par- 
ticular ward,  resides  In  the  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (c)  has  resided  and  been 
domiciled  In  the  District  during  the  ninety 
days  immediately  preceding  the  day  on 
which  the  general  election  for  such  office 
is  to  be  held,  and  (d)  holds  no  public  office 
(other  than  his  employment  in  and  position 
as  a  member  of  tiie  Council),  for  which  he 
Is  compensated  in  an  amount  In  excess  of 
his  actual  exptenses  In  connection  therewith, 
except  that  nothing  m  this  clause  shall  pro- 
hibit any  such  person,  while  a  member  of 
the  Council,  from  serving  as  a  delegate  or 
alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  polit- 
ical party  nominating  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  holding  an  appointment  In  a 


Reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  other  than  a  member  serving 
on  active  duty  under  a  call  for  more  than 
thirty  days.  A  member  of  the  Council  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  mamtain 
the  qualifications  required  by  this  section. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation,  payable  In  pet\- 
odlc  Installments,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum rate  as  may  be  established  from  time  to 
time  for  grade  12  of  the  General  Schedule  un- 
der section  6332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  On  and  after  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  day  the  members 
of   the   Council   first  elected   under  this  Act 

take  office,  the  Council  may.  by  act.  Increase 
or  decrease  such  rate  of  compensation.  Such 
change  In  compensation,  upon  enactment  by 
the  Council,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
term  of  members  of  the  Council  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  change 
unless,  wlthm  forty-flve  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  or  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session)  after 
the  date  It  was  submitted,  such  change  Is  dis- 
approved by  a  resolution  adopted  by  either 
House  of  Congress  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure specified  in  section  604  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  additional  allowances  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  of  office  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
receive.  In  addition  to  the  compensation  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  $5,000  per  annum,  payable  in  equal 
installments,  for  each  year  he  serves  as 
Chairman. 

POWERS    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec  404.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
specified  in  title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  legisla- 
tive power  granted  to  the  District  by  this 
Act  is  vested  in  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Council  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  all  functions  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon,  or  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  as  established  by 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
create,  abolish,  or  organize  any  office,  agency, 
department,  or  instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Duties  and  to  define  the 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  any 
such  office,  agency,  department,  or  tostru- 
mentallty. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  adopt  and  publish 
rules  of  procedures  which  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  adequate  public  notification  of  in- 
tended actions  of  the  Council. 

(d)  E'.ery  act  shall  be  published  and  codi- 
fied upon  becoming  law  as  the  Council  may 
direct. 

(e)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays)  after  the  act  Is  presented  to  him, 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  approve  such  act,  he  shall  Indi- 
cate the  same  by  affixing  his  signature  there- 
to, and  such  act  shall  become  law.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he  shall, 
within  ten  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays  after  It  Is 
presented  to  him,  return  such  act  to  the 
Council  setting  forth  In  writing  his  reasons 
for  such  disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed 
shall  not  be  returned  to  the  Council  by  the 
Mayor  wlthta  ten  calendar  days  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Mayor  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  approved  It,  and  such  act 
shall  become  law.  If,  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council  with  his  disap- 
proval, two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  and  voting  vote  to  reenact 


such  act,  the  act  so  reenacted  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Such  act 
shall  become  law  at  the  end  of  the  thirty 
day  period  begmnlng  on  the  date  of  such 
transmission,  unless  during  such  period  the 
President  disapproves  such  act. 

Subpart  2 — Organization  and  Procedure  of 
the  Council 

THE     CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  be  the  presldmg  officer  of  the  Council. 

(b)  When  the  Office  of  Mayor  Is  vacant, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  act  In  his 

stead.  While  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is 
Acting  Mayor  he  shall  not  exercise  any  of 
his  authority  as  Chairman  or  memt>er  of  the 
Council. 

ACTS,  RESOLtmONS.  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
QUORUM 

Sec  412.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act  or  by  the  Council.  The  Council 
shall  use  acts  for  all  legislative  purposes.  Each 
proposed  act  shall  be  read  twice  In  substan- 
tially the  same  form,  with  at  least  one  week 
Intervenmg  between  each  reading.  No  act 
shall  take  effect  until  one  week  after  Its  final 
adoption:  Provided,  That  upon  such  adop- 
tion it  has  been  made  immediately  available 
to  the  public  In  a  manner  which  the  Council 
shall  determine.  If  the  Council  determine,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  meml>ers,  that 
emergency  circumstances  make  it  necessary 
that  an  act  be  passed  after  a  single  reading, 
or  that  it  take  effect  immediately  upon  en- 
actment, such  act  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety  days.  Resolu- 
tions shall  be  used  tc  express  simple  deter- 
minations, decisions,  or  directions  of  the 
CouncU  of  a  special  or  temporary  character. 

(b)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  an 
advisory  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  CouncU  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  lawful  oonvenmg 
of  any  meeting  and  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  Council,  except  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  hold  hearmgs. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
Sec  413.  (a)  The  CouncU,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  person  authorized  by  it,  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  CouncU  (if  the 
CouncU  is  conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  issue  sub- 
penas  and  admmister  oaths  upon  resolution 
adopted  by  the  CouncU  or  committee,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
CouncU  by  resolution  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  may  by  order  require  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  or  produce  testi- 
mony or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  Investigation. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  Court  as  a  contempt  thereof 
as  in  the  case  of  faUure  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued,  or  to  testify,  In  a  case  pending  before 
such  Court. 

Part  B — The  Mayor 

ELECTION,  qualifications,  VACANCY,  AND  COM- 
PENSATION 

Sec.  421.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Office 
of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tlie 
Mayor  shall  be  elected,  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  2  of  the  year  foUowmg  his 
election. 
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(b)  (1)  No  person  shall  bold  the  Office  or 
Mayor  unless  he  (A)  Is  a  qualified  elector, 
(B)  has  been,  during  the  ninety  days  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  on  wnicb  the  gen- 
eral election  for  Mayor  Is  to  be  held,  and  is 
a  resident  of  and  domiciled  In  the  District, 
and  {.O  Is  not  e..gaged  in  ai^y  employment 
(whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self-em- 
ployed Individual)  and  holds  no  public  office 
or  position  (other  than  his  employment  in 
ana  position  as  Mayor) ,  for  whicn  he  Is  com- 
pe:isated  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  his  actual 
expenses  In  connection  therewith,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  clause  shall  be  construed  as 
prohloiting  such  person,  while  holding  the 
Office  of  Mayor,  from  serving  as  a  delegate 
or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a 
political  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
states,  or  from  holding  an  appointment  In 
a  reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  of 
the  United  States  other  than  a  member  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  under  a  call  for  more  than 
thirty  days.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Mayor, 
the  Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  a  special 
election  in  the  District  on  the  first  Tuesday 
occurring  more  than  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen days  after  the  date  on  which  such  va- 
cancy occurs,  unless  the  Board  of  Elections 
determines  that  such  vacancy  could  oe  more 
practicably  filled  at  the  next  general  election 
to  be  held  in  the  District  occurring  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which  a  special 
election  would  otherwise  have  been  held  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The 
person  elected  Mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  th* 
Office  of  Mayor,  either  in  a  special  election 
or  ill  a  general  election,  shall  take  office  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Board  of  Elections  cer- 
tifies his  election,  and  shall  serve  as  mayor 
only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  during 
which  such  vacancy  occurred.  When  the  Of- 
fice of  Mayor  becomes  vacant  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  become  acting  Mayor 
and  shall  serve  from  the  date  such  vacancy 
occurs  until  the  date  on  which  the  Board 
of  Elections  certifies  the  election  of  the  new 
Mayor  at  which  time  he  shall  again  become 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  While  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  Is  acting  Mayor,  the 
Chairman  shall  receive  the  compensation 
regularly  paid  the  Mayor,  and  shall  receive 
no  compensation  as  Chairman  or  member  of 
the  Council.  While  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  is  acting  Mayor,  the  Council  shall 
select  one  of  the  elected  at-large  members 
of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  chairman  pro  tempore,  tmtll  the 
return  of  the  regularly  elected  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  compensation, 
payable  In  equal  ln3tallments,  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  maximum  rata,  as  may  be  established 
irom  time  to  time,  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  section  5314  of  title  5  of 
the  United  Stales  Code.  Such  rate  of  com- 
pensation may  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
act  of  the  Council.  Such  change  In  such  com- 
pensation, upon  enactment  by  the  Council. 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  term  of  Mayor  next 
b2ginnlng  after  the  date  of  such  change  un- 
less, within  forty-five  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days 
on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session)  after 
the  date  It  was  submitted,  such  change  In 
compensation  Is  disapproved  by  resolution 
adoptjd  by  either  House  of  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  procedures  sjerified  in  section  604 
of  this  Act.  In  additkn.  the  Mayor  may  re- 
ceive an  allowance,  in  such  amount  as  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish,  for 
official,  reception,  and  representation  ex- 
penses which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable 
detail  to  the  Council. 

POWERS    AND    DtrxIES 

Sec.  422.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 


government.  In  addition,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  m  this  Act,  all  functions  granted  to 
or  vested  in  the  Ccmmissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  established  under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  3  ox  1967,  shall  oe  ear- 
ned out  by  the  Mayor  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  The  Mayor  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  the 
District,  »nd  fcr  the  proper  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  tne  District  coming  under  his 
Jurisdiction  or  control.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  following  powers,  duties,  and 
functions: 

( 1 )  The  Mayor  may  designate  tlae  officer  or 
officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  may,  during  periods  of  disabil- 
ity or  absence  from  the  District  of  the 
Mayor  execute  and  perform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Mayor 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws  re- 
lating to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  In  executive  departments  of 
the  District,  and  members  of  boards,  co;i- 
mlsslons,  and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws 
1-1  effect  on  the  date  h.  mediatel:"  preceding 
the  eSective  date  of  section  711(a)  of  iL  3 
Act,  were  subjact  to  appointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  actions  affect.ng  such  persuii- 
n°l  and  such  members  shall,  until  such  time 
as  legislation  Is  enacted  by  the  Council  super- 
seding such  laws  and  establishing  a  perma- 
nent District  government  merit  system  or  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) .  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  appointment,  pronio- 
tion,  discipline,  separation,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  applicable  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  District  government,  to  sec- 
tion 713(d)  of  this  Act,  and  where  applicable, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  authorized  by  Executive  Or- 
der Numbered  5491  of  November  18,  1930,  re- 
Ijt;  ;;  to  the  appointment  of  District  per- 
sonnel. He  shall  appoint  or  assign  persons 
to  positions  formerly  occupied,  ex-offlcio,  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  by  the  Assistant  t'>  the  Commissioner 
and  shall  have  power  to  remove  such  per- 
sons from  such  positions.  The  officers  and 
emp'oyees  of  each  agency  with  respect  to 
which  legislative  power  is  delegated  by  this 
Act  and  which  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  711(a)  of  this  Act, 
was  not  subject  to  the  administrative  can- 
trol  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District,  shall 
continue  to  be  appointed  and  removed  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  until  su.h  t;me 
as  such  laws  may  be  superseded  by  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  CouncU  estabiishUig  a 
permanent  District  government  merit  system 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) . 

(3)  The  Mayor  shall  admliUster  the  per- 
sonnel functions  tf  the  District  co.ering 
employees  of  all  District  departments,  boards, 
commissions.  oiEces,  and  agencies,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  dale  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  legislation  relat- 
ing to  appointments,  promotions,  discipline, 
separations,  pay,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, health,  disability  and  death  benefits, 
leaves,  retirement,  insurance,  and  veterans' 
preference  applicable  to  employees  of  the 
District  government  as  set  forth  in  section 
714(c),  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until 
such  time  as  the  Council  shall,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  provide  for  coverage  under  a 
District  government  merit  system.  The  Dis- 
trict government  merit  system  or  systems 
shall  be  established  by  act  of  the  Council. 
The  system  may  provide  for  continued  partic- 
ipation in  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  System  and  shall  provide  for  persons 
employed  by  the  District  government  im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  such 
system  personnel  benefits,  including  but  not 


limited  to  pay,  tenure,  leave,  residence,  re- 
tirement, health  and  life  insurance,  and  em- 
ployee disability  and  death  benefits,  all  at 
least  equal  to  those  provided  by  legislation 
euacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  thereto,  and  applicable  to  such 
officers  and  employees  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  system  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  shall  take  effect  not  ear- 
lier than  one  year  nor  later  than  five  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  heads  of 
administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agencies, 
supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  such 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(5)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(6)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
Council  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  731)  to  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an  executive 
department  who  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor,  make  u  further  delegation  of  all 
or  a  part  of  such  functions  to  subordinates 
under  his  Jurlsdlcticns. 

(7)  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  bliall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Major  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Admmistrator  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
of  the  Kxecutlve  Schedule  established  under 
section  6315  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  legislation  or  other  action  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  whether  or  not  falling 
within  the  authority  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(9)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof,  shall 
use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  District  in  accordance  with  law. 

(10)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right,  un- 
der rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Coimcll,  to 
be  heard  by  the  CouncU  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees. 

(11)  The  Mayor  Is  authorized  to  Issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the 
Congress  or  any  act  of  the  CouncU,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and  du- 
ties. 

(12)  The  Mayor  may  reorganize  the  offices, 
agencies,  and  other  entitles  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  of  the 
District  by  submitting  to  the  Council  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  such  reorganization.  Such  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  valid  only  If 
the  CouncU  does  not  adopt,  wlthm  sixty  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days) after  such  reorganization  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Mayor,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  reorganization. 

MTTNICIPAL    PLANNING 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
planning  activities  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District 
which  may  include  land  use  elements,  urban 
renewal,  and  redevelopment  elements,  a  mul- 
tlyear  program  of  municipal  public  works 
for  the  District,  and  physical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, transportation,  and  peculation  ele- 
ments. The  Mayor's  planning  responslbUity 
shaU  not  extend  to  Federal  and  International 
projects  and  developments  In  the  District,  as 
determmed  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section,  the  Mayor  shall  estab- 
lish  procedures  f<x'  citizen  Involvement   in 
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the  planning  process  and  for  appropriate 
meaningful  consultation  with  any  State  or 
local  goyernment  or  planning  agency  in  the 
National  Capital  Region  affected  by  any  as- 
pect of  a  proposed  comprehensive  plan  (m- 
cludlng  amendments  thereto)  affecting  or 
relating  to  the  District. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  District,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  the  Council  for  revision  or 
modification,  and  adoption  by  act,  follow- 
ing public  hearings.  Following  adoption  and 
prior  to  implementation,  the  CouncU  shall 
submit  such  comprehensive  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  review  and  comment 
With  regard  to  the  Impact  of  such  plan  or 
amendments  on  the  Interests  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Such  comprehensive  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  subject  to  and  limited 
by  determinations  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terests and  functions  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment as  determined  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  Act  of  Congrress. 

Part  C — The  JtmiciART 

JmjlClAL  POWERS 

Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
District  is  vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Coltimbla.  The  Superior  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  any  clvU  action  or  other 
matter  (at  law  or  \n  equity)  brought  In  the 
District  and  of  any  criminal  case  under  any 
law  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District. 
The  Superior  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
any  clvU  or  criminal  matter  over  which  a 
United  States  court  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals 
from  the  Superior  Court  and,  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law,  to  review  orders  and-  deci- 
sions of  the  Mayor,  the  Council,  or  any 
agency  of  the  District.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction 
over  any  other  matters  granted  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  by  other  provisions 
of  law. 

(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  shall  be  designated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nominating  Commis- 
sion established  by  section  434  from  among 
the  Judges  of  the  court  In  regular  active 
service,  and  shall  serve  as  chief  Judge  for  a 
term  of  four  years  or  until  his  successor  Is 
designated,  except  that  his  term  as  chief 
Judge  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  chief 
Judge's  term  as  a  Judge  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  court.  He  shaU  be  eligible  for  re- 
deslgnatlon. 

(c)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
appointed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  shall  be  apppointed 
for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  subject  to  man- 
datory retirement  at  age  seventy  or  re- 
moval, suspension,  or  Involuntary  retirement 
pursuant  to  section  432  and  upon  completion 
of  such  term,  such  Judge  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  reappointed  or  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualifies.  A  Judge  may  be  re- 
appointed as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
section  433. 

(d)(1)  There  is  established  a  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Tenure  Commission").  The  Tenure 
Commission  shall  consist  of  nUie  members 
appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least 
five  successive  years  preceding  their  nomi- 
nations. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Tenure  Conunlsslon 
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posltlon  to  be  fiUed,  submitted  to  the  Mayor 
by  the  CouncU. 

(C)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  One  member  shaH  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the   President   of   the   United   States. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion who  is  an  active  or  retired  Federal  Judge 
or  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  serve  without  compensation.  Other 
members  shall  receive  the  dally  equivalent 
at  the  rate  provided  by  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  established  under  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
while  actually  engaged  In  service  for  the 
Tenure  Commission. 

(3)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  act  only 
at  meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held 
after  notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting 
to  all  Tenure  Commission  members. 

(4)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  choose 
annuaUy  from  among  its  members,  a  Chair- 
man and  such  other  officers  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Tenure  Commission  may 
adopt  such  riUes  of  procedures  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
govern  the  business  of  the  Tenure  Conmils- 
slon. 

(5)  The  District  government  shaU  furnish 
to  the  Tenure  Commission,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Tenure  Commission,  such  records.  In- 
formation, services,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Tenure  Commission  properly  to 
perform  its  function.  Information  so  fur- 
nished shall  be  treated  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission as  privileged  and  confidential. 

(e)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Tenure  Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
In  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment;   and 

(C)  is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  In  section  101  and  202 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code) ;  and  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  United  States  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  District  government  (Including  Its 
Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Tentire  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  person  so  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring other  than  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
prior  term  shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

(3)  In  addition  to  all  other  qualifications 
listed  in  this  section,  members  of  the  Tenure 
Commission  shall  have  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed for  persons  appointed  as  judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

(f)  The  Tenure  Commission  shaU  have 
the  power  to  suspend,  retire,  or  remove  a 
Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  as  pro- 
vided In  section  432. 

REMOVAL,    SUSPENSION,    AND    INVOLTINTART 
RETIREMENT 

Sec.  432.  (a)(1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  court  shall  be  removed  from  office 
upon  the  filing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commission 
of  an  order  of  removal  certifying  the  entry, 
In  any  court  within  the  United  States,  of  a 
final  Judgment  of  conviction  of  a  crime  which 
Is  punishable  as  a  felony  under  Federal  law 
or  which  would  be  a  felony  In  the  District. 

(2)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  also  be  removed  from  office  upon  affirm- 
ance of  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  re- 
moval filed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commission  (or 
upon  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
such  an  appeal  may  be  taken)  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Tenure  Commission  of — 

(A)  wiUful  misconduct  in  office. 
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(B)  wUlful  and  persistent  faUure  to  per- 
form Judicial  duties,  or 

(C)  any  other  conduct  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  administration  of  Justice  or  which 
brings  the  Judicial  office  into  disrepute. 

( b )  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  com^ 
shall  be  InvoluntarUy  retired  from  office 
when  ( 1 )  the  Tenure  Commission  determines 
that  the  Judge  suffers  from  a  mental  or  phys- 
ical disability  (including  habitual  intem- 
perance) which  la  or  Is  likely  to  become  per- 
manent and  which  prevents,  or  seriously  In- 
terferes with,  the  proper  performance  of  his 
Judicial  duties,  and  (2)  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion files  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  an  order  of  Involuntary  retirement 
and  the  order  is  affirmed  on  appeal  or  the 
time  within  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
from  the  order  has  expired. 

(c)  (1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  be  suspended,  without  salary — 

(A)  upon — 

(1)  proof  of  his  conviction  of  a  crime  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)  (1)  which  has  not 
become  final,  or 

(11)  the  filing  of  an  order  of  removal  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  which  has  not  become 
final;  and 

(B)  »ipon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion of  an  order  of  suspension  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Suspension  under  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tinue untu  termination  of  all  appeals.  If  the 
conviction  Is  reversed  or  the  order  of  re- 
moval is  set  aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  rein- 
stated and  shall  recm-er  his  salary  and  all 
rights  and  prlvUeges  of  his  office. 

(2)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  judicial  duties, 
with  such  retirement  salary  as  he  may  be 
entitled,  upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenm-e  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  Involuntary  retirement 
imder  subsection  (b)  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  Suspension  shall 
continue  untU  termination  of  all  appeals.  If 
the  order  oT  Involuntary  retirement  Is  set 
aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  reinstated  and  shall 
recover  his  judicial  salary  less  any  retirement 
salary  received  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  hte  office. 

(3)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  be  suspended  from  all  or  part  of 
his  Judicial  duties,  with  salary.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission,  upon  concurrence  of  five  mem- 
bers, (A)  orders  a  hearing  for  the  removal 
or  retirement  of  the  judge  pursuant  to  this 
subchapter  and  determines  that  his  suspen- 
sion Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  (B)  files  an  order  of  suspen- 
sion In  the  District  of  Columbia  Coiu-t  of 
Appeals.  The  suspension  shall  termmate  ae 
specified  In  the  order  (which  may  be  modi- 
fied, as  appropriate,  by  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion) but  In  no  event  later  than  the  ter- 
mination of  all  appeals. 

NOMINATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  JCTDCES 

Sec.  433.  (a)  The  President  shall  nominate, 
from  the  list  of  persons  recommended  to  him 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nom- 
Inatlon  Commission  established  under  sec- 
tion 434,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  nominated  or  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  unless  he — 

(1)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  is  an  active  member  of  the  unified 
District  of  Columbia  bar  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  the 
District  for  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  nomination; 

(3)  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  has  maintained  an  actual 
place  of  abode  In  the  District  for  at  least 
ninety  days  immediately  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion, and  shall  retain  such  residency  as  long 
as  he  serves  as  such  judge,  except  Judges  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
part  who  retain  residency  as  required  by 
section  1601(a)  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia  Code  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
residents  of  the  District  to  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  or  to  serve  any  term  to  which 
reappointed; 

(4)  la  recommended  to  the  President,  for 
such  nomination  and  appointment,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Conunlsslon;  and 

(5)  has  not  served,  within  a  period  of  two 
years  prior  to  his  nomination,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tenure  Commission  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  any  judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  may  file 
with  the  Tenure"  Commission  a  declaration 
of  candidacy  for  reappointment.  If  a  declara- 
tion is  not  so  filed  by  any  judge,  a  vacancy 
shall  result  from  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  and  shall  be  filed  by  appointment  as 
provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  If  a 
declaration  Is  so  filed,  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall,  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  declaring  candi- 
date's term  of  offlce,  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  a  wrlten  evaluation  of  the 
declaring  candidate's  performance  during  his 
present  term  of  offlce  and  his  fitness  for  re- 
appointment to  another  term.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission  determines  the  declaring  can- 
didate to  be  exceptionally  well  qualified  or 
well  qualified  for  reappointment  to  another 
term,  then  the  President  shall  reappoint  the 
declaring  candidate  as  judge  which  reap- 
pointment shall  be  effective  when  made. 
Without  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Tenure  Commission  determines  the  declar- 
ing candidate  to  t>e  qualified  for  reappoint- 
ment to  another  term,  then  the  President 
may  submit  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  the  renominatlon  of  the  declarmg 
candidate  as  judge.  If  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion determines  the  declaring  candidate  to 
be  unqualified  for  reappointment  to  another 
term,  then  the  President  shall  not  submit 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  the 
renominatlon  of  the  declaring  candidate  as 
judge  and  such  Judge  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  or  appointment  as  a  judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  JUDICIAL  NOMINATION 
COMMISSION 
Sec.  434.  (a)  There  Is  established  for  the 
District  Of  Columbia  the  District  of  Columbia 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  (hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") .  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vtsions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Such  members  shall  serve  for  terms  of  six 
years,  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
selected  In  accordance  with  sut>sectlon  (b) 
(4)  (A) .  one  member  shall  serve  for  two  years 
and  one  member  shall  serve  for  four  years; 
of  the  members  first  selected  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  (4)  (B) ,  one  member  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  one  member  shall 
serve  for  five  years;  the  member  first  selected 
in  accordance  with  sut>section  (b)(4)(C) 
Shall  serve  for  five  years;  and  the  member 
first  selected  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(4)(D)  shall  serve  for  three  years.  In 
making  their  respective  first  appointments 
according  to  subsections  (b)(4)(A)  and  (b) 
(4)  (B),  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  unified  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
shall  designate,  at  the  time  of  such  appoint- 
ments, which  member  shall  serve  for  the 
shorter  term  and  which  member  shall  serve 
for  the  longer  term. 

(b)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  maintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
In  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment;  and 

(C)  is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  in  sections  101  and  202 


of  title  5,  United  States  Code);  and  is  not 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  United  States,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  District  government  ( including 
its  judicial  branch) . 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Any  person 
so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  other 
than  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prior  term 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  his  predecessor. 

(3)  It  shall  t>e  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  nominees  for  appointment 
to  positions  as  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Courts  in  accordance  with  section 
433  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  qualifications  prescrllsed  for  persons  ap- 
pointed as  judges  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  and  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  unified  District 
of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall  have 
been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  five 
successive  years  preceding  their  nominations. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Commission  posi- 
tion tc»  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor  by 
the  Ccuncil. 

(C)  One  memljer  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  Any  inemt>er  of  the  Commission  who  Is 
an  active  or  retired  Federal  judge  or  Judge 
of  a  District  of  Coltunbia  court  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  Other  memliers  shall 
receive  the  dally  equivtUent  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
established  under  section  S332  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code,  while  actually  en- 
gaged In  service  for  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held  after 
notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting  to  all 
Commission  members. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  annually, 
from  among  its  members,  a  Chairman,  and 
such  other  officers  eis  It  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules  of 
procedures  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  as 
may  be  necessary  to  govern  the  business  of 
the  Commission. 

(3)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  such  records,  information,  serv- 
ices, and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion properly  to  p)erform  its  fttnctlon.  In- 
formation so  furnished  shall  be  treated  by 
the  Commission  as  privileged  and  confiden- 
tial. 

(d)  (1)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  any 
position  of  the  judge  of  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia court,  the  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  following  the  occurrence  of  such  va- 
cancy, submit  to  the  President,  for  possible 
nomination  and  appointment,  a  list  of  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  persons 
for  each  vacancy.  If  more  than  one  vacancy 
exists  at  one  given  time,  the  Commission 
must  submit  lists  in  which  no  person  Is 
named  more  than  once  and  the  President 
may  select  more  than  one  nominee  from  one 
list.  Whenever  a  vacancy  will  occur  by  reason 
of  the  expiration  of  such  a  judge's  term  of 
office,  the  Commission's  list  of  nominees 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  vacancy. 

(2)  In  the  event  any  person  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  to  the  President 
requests  that  his  recommendation  be  with- 
drawn, dies,  or  in  any  other  way  becomes 
disqualified  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts,  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  recommend  to  the  President  one 


person  to  replace  the  person  originally  rec- 
ommended. 

(3)  In  no  Instance  shall  th^  Commission 
recommend  any  person,  who  In  the  event  of 
timely  nomination  following  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Commission,  does  not  meet,  upon 
such  nomination,  the  qualifications  specified 
In  section  433. 

Past  D^Distbict  BtrocET  and  P'tnancial 

Manacemknt 

Subpart  I — Budget  and  Financial 

Management 

riSCAL   TKAK 

Sec.  441.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District 
shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  shall 
end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year  shall 
also  constitute  the  budget  and  accountl  ig 
year. 

SUBMISSION  or  ANNUAL  BUDGET 

Sbc.  442.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10  of  each  year,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public,  a  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  the  budget  for  the  f orthcomtag  fiscal 
year  in  such  detail  as  the  Mayor  determines 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actual  financial  con- 
dition of  the  District  government  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  specify  the  agencies  and  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  are  being  requested; 
and  which  shall  be  prepared  on  the  assump- 
tion that  proposed  expenditures  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  estimated  existing 
or  proposed  resources; 

(2)  an  annual  budget  message  which  shall 
Include  supporting  financial  and  statistical 
Information  on  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  and  Information  on  the 
approved  budgets  and  expenditures  for  the 
immediate  past  three  fiscal  years; 

( 3 )  a  multiyear  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  government  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 443; 

(4)  a  multiyear  capital  Improvement  plan 
for  all  agencies  of  the  District  government 
as  required  under  section  444; 

(5)  a  program  performance  report  com- 
paring actual  performance  of  as  many  pro- 
grams as  is  practicable  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  against  proposed  goals  for  such 
programs  for  such  year,  and.  In  addition, 
presenting  as  many  qualitative  or  quantita- 
tive measures  of  program  effectiveness  as  pos- 
sible (Including  results  of  statistical  sam- 
pling or  other  special  analyses) ,  and  indicat- 
ing the  status  of  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
reports  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  an  issue  analysis  statement  consisting 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  Issues,  Identified 
by  the  Council  in  its  action  on  the  budget  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  having  significant 
revenue  or  budgetary  Implications,  and  other 
similar  Issues  selected  by  the  Mayor,  which 
shall  consider  the  cost  and  benefits  of  alter- 
natives and  the  rationale  behind  action 
recommended  or  adopted;    and 

(7)  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  designed  for  distribution 
to  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  budget  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  Mayor  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  recommended  expenditures  at  a  reason- 
able level  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  for 
the  Council,  the  District  of  Columbia  Audi- 
tor, the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nom- 
ination Commission,  the  Zoning  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  Armory  Board,  and  the 
Commission  on  Judicial  Dlaabllitles  and 
Tenure. 

(c)  The  Mayor  from  time  to  time  may 
prepeire  and  submit  to  the  Council  such  pro- 
posed supplemental  or  deficiency  budget 
recommendations  as  In  his  judgment  are 
necessary  on  account  of  laws  ensusted  after 
transmission  of  the  budget,  or  are  otherwise 
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in  the  public  Interest.  The  Mayor  shall  sub- 
mit with  such  proposals  a  statement  of  jus- 
tifications. Including  reasons  for  their  omis- 
sion from  the  annual  budget.  Whenever 
such  projxjsed  supplemental  or  deficiency 
budget  recommendations  are  In  an  amount 
which  would  result  In  expenditures  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  esti- 
mated resources,  the  Mayor  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  are  necessary  to  in- 
crease resources  to  meet  such  increased  ex- 
penditures. 

MUXTITEAR    PLAN 

Sec.  443.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
include  In  the  annual  budget  a  multiyear 
plan  for  all  agencies  mciuded  In  the  District 
budget,  for  all  sources  of  funding,  and  for 
such  program  categories  as  the  Mayor  Identi- 
fies. Such  plan  shall  be  oased  on  the  actual 
experience  of  the  past  three  years,  on  the 
approved  current  fiscal  year  budget,  and  on 
estimates  for  at  least  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  The  plan  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  Identlfymg — 

(1)  future  cost  Implications  of  maintain- 
ing programs  at  currently  authorized  levels, 
Including  anticipated  changes  in  wage,  sal- 
ary, and  benefit  levels; 

(2)  future  cost  implications  of  all  capital 
projects  for  which  funds  have  already  t)een 
authorized,  including  identification  of  the 
amount  of  already  appropriated  but  unex- 
pended capital  project  funds; 

(3)  future  cost  implications  of  new,  im- 
proved, or  expanded  programs  and  capital 
project  commitments  proposed  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  four  fiscal  years; 

(4)  the  effects  of  current  and  proposed 
capital  projects  on  future  operating  budget 
requirements; 

(5)  revenues  and  funds  likely  to  be  avail- 
able from  existing  revenue  sources  at  current 
rate*  or  levels; 

(6)  the  specific  revenue  and  tax  measures 
recommended  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  neces- 
sary to  balance  revenues  and  expenditures; 

(7)  the  actuarial  status  and  anticipated 
ooets  and  revenues  of  retirement  systems  cov- 
ering District  employees;  and 

(8)  total  debt  service  payments  In  each 
fiscal  year  In  which  debt  service  payments 
for  general  obligation  bonds  must  be  made 
for  bonds  which  have  been  issued,  or  for 
bonds  which  would  be  issued,  to  finance  all 
projects  listed  In  the  capital  Improvement 
plan  prepared  under  section  444;  and  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  the  percentage  rela- 
tionship of  the  total  debt  service  payments 
(with  payments  for  Issued  and  proposed 
bonds  separately  identified)  to  the  bonding 
limitation  for  the  current  and  forthcoming 
fiscal  years  as  specified  in  section  603(a). 

MULTITEAB     CAPTTAL     IMPROVEMENT     PLAN 

Sec.  444.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude in  the  annual  budget  a  multiyear  capi- 
tal Improvements  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
proved current  fiscal  vear  budget  and  shall 
include — 

( 1 )  the  status,  estimated  period  of  useful- 
ness, and  total  cost  of  each  capital  project 
on  a  full  funding  basU  for  which  any  appro- 
priation is  requested  or  any  expenditure  will 
be  made  In  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  and 
at  least  four  fiscal  years  thereafter,  Includ- 
ing an  explanation  of  change  in  total  cost 
in  excess  of  5  per  centum  for  any  capital 
project  Included  In  the  plan  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  plan.  Including  its 
relationship  to  other  programs,  proposals,  or 
elements  developed  by  the  Mayor  as  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District  pursu- 
ant to  section  423  of  this  Act; 

(3)  identification  of  the  years  and  amounts 
to  which  bonds  would  have  to  be  issued, 
loan  appropriations  made,  and  costs  actually 
Ihcurred  on  each  capital  project  identified; 
and 

(4)  appropriate  maps  or  other  graphics. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COXHITS'  BUDGET 

Sec.  445.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the 
Mayor  annual  estimates  of  the  expenditures 
and  appropriation  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  system.  All  such  estimates  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council 
for  Its  action  pursuant  to  section  446  without 
revision  but  subject  to  his  recommendations. 

ENACTMENT     OP     APPROPRIATIONS     BY     CONGRESS 

Sec  446.  The  Council,  after  public  hearing, 
Shall  by  act  approve  the  annual  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  includ- 
ing any  supplements  thereto,  and  submit 
such  budget  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
No  amount  may  be  expended  by  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment unless  such  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  Congress,  and  then  only 
according  to  such  Act. 

consistency  op  budget,  ACCOtTNTING,  AND 
PERSONNEL  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  447.  The  Mayor  shall  Implement  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  insure  that  budget, 
accountmg,  and  personnel  control  systems 
and  structures  are  synchronized  for  budget- 
ing and  control  purposes  on  a  continuing 
basis.  No  employee  shall  be  hired  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  unless  such  position 

is  authorized  by  act  of  the  Council,  Employ- 
ees shall  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  the 
program,  organization,  and  fund  categories 
specified  In  the  act  of  the  Council  authoriz- 
ing such  position.  Hiring  of  temporary  em- 
ployees and  temporary  employee  transfers 
among  programs  shall  be  consistent  with 
guidelines  to  t)e  established  by  act  by  the 
Council  to  Insure  that  costs  are  accurately 
associated  with  programs  and  sources  of 
funding. 

FINANCIAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  MAYOR 

Sec.  448.  Subject  to  the  Umltations  in  sec- 
tion 603,  the  Mayor  shall  have  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  supervise  and  he  responsible  for  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  to  insure  adequate  con- 
trol of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  insure 
that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of   the   District   government's   activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes, 

(C;  effective  control  over  and  accountabil- 
ity for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets, 

(D)  reliable  accounting  results  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  preparing  and  supporting  agency 
budget  requests  and  controlling  the  execu- 
tion of  the  budget; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  financial  state- 
ment In  any  detaU  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  and  report; 

(5)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  prepare  tax  maps,  and 
give  such  notice  of  taxes  and  special  assess- 
ments, as  may  be  required  by  law; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special  as- 
sessments, license  fees,  and  other  revenues  of 
the  District,  as  required  by  law.  and  receive 
all  money  receivable  by  the  District  from 
the  Federal  Government  or  from  any  court, 
agency,  or  instrtimentallty  of  the  District; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  fimds  coming  into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  l>e  prescrll>ed  by  act  of  the  CouncU; 


(8)  have  custody  of  all  investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government, 
or  In  possession  of  such  government  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping 
of  all  t>onds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  ex- 
change; and 

(9)  apportion  all  appropriations  and  funds 
made  available  during  the  fiscal  year  for  ob- 
ligation so  as  to  prevent  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure thereof  in  a  manner  which  would 
Indicate  a  necessity  for  deficiency  or  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  with  respect  to  all  appropriations 
or  funds  not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of 
time,  and  all  authorizations  to  create  ob- 
ligations by  contract  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations, apportion  such  appropriations  or 
funds  or  authorizations  so  as  to  achieve  the 
most  effective  and  economical   use   thereof. 

ACCOUNTING    SUPERVISION    AND    CONTROL 

Sec.  449.  The  Mayor  shall — 

(a)  prescribe  the  forms  or  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  l>e  used  by  all  the 
agencies,  offices,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
District  government; 

(b)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
District  government  Incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions, having  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall  become  due  and  payable; 

(c)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills.  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(d)  perform  Internal  audits  of  accounts 
and  operations  and  agency  records  of  the 
District  government,  including  the  exami- 
nation of  any  accounts  or  records  of  financial 
transactions,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
effectiveness  of  accounting  systems,  internal 
control,  and  related  administrative  practices 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

general  and  special  funds 

Sec.  450.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  those  District  revenues 
which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  are 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  credited  either  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  or  Its  miscellaneous  receipts,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  revenues  which  are 
applied  by  law  to  any  special  fund  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
such  additional  special  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District.  All  moneys  received 
by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
District  in  its  or  his  official  caoacitv  shall 
belong  to  the  District  government  and  shaU 
t>e  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor  for  deposit  in 
the  appropriate  fund. 

CONTRACTS    EXTENDING    BEYOND    ONE    TEAK 

Sec.  451.  No  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  an  appropriation  which  Is  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  unless 
with  respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the 
Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  members 
present  and  voting,  authorizes  the  ex- 
tension of  such  period  for  such  contract. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
criteria  established  by  act  of  the  Coimcll. 
Subpart  2 — Audit 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AUDrrOR 

Sec.  455.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Offlce  of  District  of 
Colximbla  Auditor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Council. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years  and  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Coiuicll. 
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(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor 
shall  each  year  conduct  a  thorough  audit  oi 
the  accounts  and  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  In  accordance  with 
such  principles  and  procedures  and  \inder 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe.  In  the  determination  of  the 
auditing  procedures  to  be  followed  and  the 
extent  of  the  examination  of  vouchers  and 
other  documents  and  records,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor  shall  give  due  regard  to 
generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing 
Including  the  effectiveness  of  the  accounting 
organizations  and  systems.  Internal  audit 
and    control,    and    related    administrative 

practices. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  findings  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  other  mstrumentallty 
of  the  District  government  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audit. 

(d)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor 
shall  submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Mayor,  and  the  Council.  Such  re- 
ports shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audita 
conducted  by  him  and  shall  Include  such 
comments  and  mformatlon  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor  may  deem  necessary  to 
keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Coun- 
cil Informed  of  the  operations  to  which  the 
reports  relate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations With  respect  thereto  as  he  may 
deem  advisable. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  such  report, 
together  with  such  other  material  as  It  deems 
pertinent  thereto,  available  for  public  In- 
spection. 

(f )  The  Mayor  shall  state  In  writing  to  the 
Council,  within  an  appropriate  time,  what 
action  he  has  taken  to  effectuate  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditor  In  his  report. 

Part  E — BoasowiNC 
Subpart  1 — Borrowing 

DISTRICT'S  AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  AND  REDEEM 
GENERAL  OBLIGATION  BONDS  FOR  CAPITAL 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  461.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In 
section  603,  the  District  Is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  Its 
various  capital  projects  by  an  issue  or  Issues 
of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  District 
bearing  interest,  payable  annually  or  semi- 
annually, at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Mayor 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  as  neces- 
sary to  make  such  bonds  marketable. 

(b)  The  District  may  reserve  the  right  to 
redeem  any  or  all  of  Its  obligations  before 
maturity  \n  such  manner  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  such  obligations. 

CONTENTS   OF   BORROWING   LEGISLATION 

Sec.  462.  The  Council  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  for  authorized  capital  projects.  Such 
an  act  shall  contain,  at  least,  provisions — 

(1)  briefly  describing  each  such  project; 

(2)  Identifying  the  Act  authorizing  each 
such  project; 

(3)  setting  forth  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  principal  of  the  Indebtedness  which 
may  be  Inciorred  for  each  such  project;  and 

(4)  setting  forh  the  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  on  such  Indebtedness. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  BORROWINC  LEGISLATION 

Sec.  463.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  at  least  once  within  five  days 
after  the  enactment  thereof,  together  with 
a  notice  of  the  enactment  thereof  in  sub- 
stantially the  following  form: 
"NOTICE 

"The  following  act  (published  herewith) 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  has  become  effective.  The  time 
wTlhln  which  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
questioning  the  vaUdlty  of  such  bonds  can 


be  commenced,  will  expire  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  as  provided  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act. 


"Mayor." 

SHORT    PERIOD    OP   LIMITATION 

Sec.  464.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds — 

( 1 )  any  recitals  or  statementa  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  In  the  preambles 
of  the  titles  thereof  or  in  the  results  of  the 
election  of  any  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of 
election  upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  true  for  the  piirpose 
of  determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds 
thereby  authorized,  and  the  District  and  all 
others  interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped 
from  denying  same; 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  and  regularly  taken, 
passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and  the 
Board  of  Elections  In  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto;  and 

(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedngs  shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned  by 
either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defendant, 
and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit,  action,  or 
proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  twenty-day  jjeriod. 

ACTS    FOB     ISSUANCE     OF     GENERAL     OBLIGATION 
BONDS 

Sec.  465.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day  pe- 
riod specified  In  section  464.  the  Council  may 
by  act  establish  an  issue  of  general  obligation 
bonds  as  authorized  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  461  to  465  Inclusive,  hereof. 
An  Issue  of  general  obligation  bonds  Is  here- 
by defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
pursuant  to  such  sections,  but  no  Indebted- 
ness shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  incurred 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  until  such 
bonds  have  been  sold,  delivered,  and  paid  for, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  such  bonds  so  sold  and  delivered. 
The  general  obligation  bonds  of  any  author- 
ized Issue  may  be  Issued  all  at  one  time,  or 
from  time  to  time  in  series  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Council  shall  deem  advisable. 
The  act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  any  series 
of  such  bonds  shall  fix  the  date  of  the  bonds 
of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of  each  such 
series  shall  be  payable  In  annual  Installments 
beginning  not  more  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  such  bonds  and  ending  not  more 
than  thirty  years  from  such  date.  During 
each  fiscal  year  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  annual  Interest  and  principal 
shall  be  paid  on  such  series.  The  difference 
between  the  largest  and  smallest  amounts  of 
principal  and  Interest  payable  during  each 
fiscal  year  during  the  term  of  the  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  authorized  amount  of  such  se- 
ries. Such  act  shall  also  prescribe  the  form 
of  the  general  obligation  bonds  to  be  Issued 
thereunder,  and  of  the  Interest  coupons  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  executed. 
Such  bonds  and  coupons  may  be  executed  by 
the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  act  authorizing  such  bonds,  to 
sign  the  bonds,  within  the  exception  that 
at  least  one  signature  shall  be  manual.  Such 
bonds  may  be  Issued  in  coupon  form  In  the 
denomination  of  (1,000,  or  $6,000,  or  both, 
reglsterable  as  to  principal  only  or  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  and  If  registered  as 
to  both  principal  and  Interest  may  be  Is- 
suable in  denominations  of  multiples  of  $1.- 
000.  Such  bonds  and  the  Interest  thereon  may 


be  payable  at  such  place  or  places  within  or 
without  the  District  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine. 

PUBLIC    SALE 

Sec.  466.  All  general  obligation  bonds  is- 
sued under  this  part  shall  be  sold  at  public 
sale  upon  sealed  proposals  at  such  price  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Council  after  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
for  sale  In  a  daily  newspaper  carrying  munic- 
ipal bond  notices  and  devoted  primarily  to 
financial  news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds  published  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  New  York,  and  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  published 
In  the  District.  Such  notice  shall  state, 
among  other  things,  that  no  proposal  shall 
be  considered  unless  there  Is  deposited  with 
the  District  as  a  downpayment  a  certified 
check  or  cashier's  check  for  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  2  per  centum  of  the  par  amount 
of  general  obligation  bonds  bid  for,  and  the 
Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids. 

Subpart  3 — Short-Term  Borrowing 

BOBROWING  TO  MEET  AFPBOPBIATIONS 
Sec.  471  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  446,  the  Council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  Issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes,  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  each  of  which  may  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  all  such 
notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing that  In  which  such  act  becomes  eflectlve. 

BORROWING    IN    ANTICIPATION    OF    BETENXTES 

Sec.  472.  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  anticipation 
of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues  of 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  ext  au- 
thorize the  borrowing  of  money  by  the  execu- 
tion of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District,  not 
to  exceed  In  the  aggregate  at  any  time  out- 
standing 20  per  centum  of  the  total  antici- 
pated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together  with  the 
renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
original  notes  have  been  Issued. 

NOTES    REDEEMABLE    PRIOB    TO    ICATTTRITT 

Sec.  473.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemp- 
tion prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at 
such  time  as  may  be  stated  In  the  note. 

SALES    OF    NOTES 

Sec.  474.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Subpart  3 — Payment  of  Bonds  and  Notes 

SPECIAL    TAX 

Sec.  481.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall,  where 
necessary,  provide  for  the  levy  annually  of  a 
special  tax  or  charge  without  limitation  as  to 
rate  or  amount  In  amounts  which,  together 
with  other  revenues  of  the  District  available 
and  applicable  for  said  purposes,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
such  bonds  and  the  premium.  If  any,  upon 
the  redemption  thereof,  as  the  same  re8i>ec- 
tlvely  become  due  and  payable,  which  tax 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  other  District 
taxes  are  levied  and  collected,  and  when  col- 
lected shall  be  set  aside  In  a  sinking  fund 
and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  payment  of 
such  principal.  Interest,  and  premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  all  general  obligation  bonds  and  notes  of 
the  District  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
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parts  1, 2,  and  3  of  part  E  of  this  title  whether 
or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  such  bonds 
or  notes  or  In  the  act  authorizing  the  Ibbu- 
ance  thereof. 

(c)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  begmnlng  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor 
BhaU  review  the  amounta  of  District  reve- 
nues which  have  been  set  aside  and  deposited 
In  a  sinking  fund  as  provided  La  subsection 
(a).  Such  review  shaU  be  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  the  amounts 
so  set  aside  and  deposited  are  sufficient  to 
pay  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  general 
obligation  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  ti- 
tle, and  the  premium  (If  any)  upon  the  re- 
demption thereof,  as  the  same  respectively 
become  due  and  payable.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Mayor  determines  that  sufficient  District 
revenues  have  not  been  so  set  aside  and  de- 
posited, the  Federal  payment  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  within  which  such  review  Is  con- 
ducted shall  be  first  utilized  to  make  up  any 
deficit  in  such  sinking  fund. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  periodic  audits  of  the 
amounts  set  aside  and  deposited  in  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

Subpart  4 — Tax  Exemption;  Legal  Invest- 
ment; Water  Pollution;  Reservoirs;  Con- 
tributions 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  485.  Bonds,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  this 
title  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  District  taxation  except  estate 
Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

LEGAL     INVESTMENT 

Sec.  486.  Notwlthstandtog  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic  in- 
surance companies,  domestic  insurance  as- 
sociation?, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  may  legally  Invest  any  sinking 
funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or  other  funds 
belonging  to  them  or  under  cr  wllhtn  their 
control  In  any  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title.  It  belrg  the  purpore  of  this  section  to 
authorize  the  Investment  In  such  bonds  or 
notes  of  all  slrkliig,  Ir.surarce.  retirement, 
compensation,  pension,  and  trust  funds.  Na- 
tional banking  associations  are  authorized 
deal  in.  underwrite,  purchase  and  sell,  for 
their  own  accounts  or  for  the  accounts  of 
customers,  bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
Council  to  the  same  extent  as  national  bank- 
ing associations  are  authorized  by  paragraph 
seven  of  section  136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  use.  24),  to  deal  in,  underwrite,  pur- 
chase a.-;d  cell  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  states,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of. All  Federal  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions; arid  banks,  trust  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  savings  and  loan 
associations,  domiciled  In  the  District,  may 
purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  In.  for 
their  own  account  or  for  the  account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation  from 
any  duty  cr  exercising  due  and  reasonable 
care  In  selecting  securities  for  purchase  or 
Investmerit. 

WATER     POLLUTION 

Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually  es- 
timate the  amount  of  the  District's  prin- 
cipal and  interc-'t  expense  which  I';  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attribntable  to 
the  Maryland  and  Virgmia  pro  rata  share 
of  District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  p>ollutlon  projects  which  provide 
service  to  the  local  jurisdictions  in  those 
Stater?.  Guch  amounts  sis  determined  by  the 
Mayor  pursuant  to  the  agreements  depcribed 
in  subjection  (b)  shall  be  usrd  to  exclude  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  share  of  pollution 
projects  cost  from  the  limitation  on  the  Dis- 
trict's capital  project  obligations  as  provided 

la  section  603. 


(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment  serv- 
ices In  accordance  with  the  use  and  benefits 
made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  require  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will  be 
paid  In  advance,  subject  to  adjustment  after 
each  year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction, 
interest  on  capital,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  necessary  replacement  of 
equipment  during   the   useful   lUe   of   the 

facility. 

COST  OF  RESEBVOIRS  ON  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Mayor  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State 
In  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other 
competent  State  or  local  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  by  the  District  to  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  the  District's  equitable  share  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the 
costs  of  any  reservoirs  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  construction  on  the  Potomac 
River  or  any  of  its  tributaries.  Every  such 
contract  may  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Mayor  may  deem   necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Council,  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  District  and  all  moneys 
received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  deposited  In,  a  fund 
designated  by  the  Mayor.  Charges  for  water 
delivered  from  the  District  water  system  for 
use  outside  the  District  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  portions  of  any  payments  made 
by  the  District  under  contracts  authorized 
by  this  Act  which  are  equitably  attributable 
to  such  use  outside  the  District. 
district's  contributions  to  the  washington 

methopolitan  area  transit  authority 

Sec.  489.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1976  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  described  in  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  320) ,  may  be  payable  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  District  general  obliga- 
tion bends  issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

REVENUE    BONDS    AND    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  490.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  is- 
sue revenue  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions (including  refunding  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations)  to  borrow  money  to  fi- 
nance undertakings  In  the  areas  of  housing, 
health  facilities,  transit  and  utility  facilities, 
college  and  university  facilities  and  Industrial 
development.  Such  bonds,  notes,  or  other  ob- 
lleations  shell  be  fully  negotiable  and  pay- 
able, as  to  both  principal  and  Interest,  solely 
from  ard  secured  solely  by  a  pledge  of  tbe 
revenues  realized  from  the  property,  facili- 
tle'^,  developments,  and  Improvements  whose 
financing  is  undertaken  by  the  Issuance  of 
such  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations.  In- 
cluding existing  facilities  to  which  such  new 
facilities  and  improvements  are  related. 

(b>  The  property,  facilities,  developments, 
and  Improvements  being  financed  may  not 
be  raortgaged  as  additional  security  for 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations. 

(c)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  shall  not  be  general  obliga- 
tion-? of  the  District  and  shall  not  be  a  pledge 
of  or  Involve  the  faith  and  credit  or  the 
taxing  power  of  the  District,  and  shall  not 
constitute  a  debt  of  the  District. 

(d)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  the  Council  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  question  of  such  Issuance  to 
the  registered  quallfled  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  approval  or  disapproval. 

(e)  Any  such  act  may  contain  provisions — 
( 1 )  briefly  describing  the  purpose  for  which 


such  bond,  note,  or  other  obligation  Is  to  be 
Issued; 

(2)  Identifying  the  Act  authorizing  such 
purpose; 

(3)  prescribing  the  form,  terms,  provisions, 
manner  or  method  of  issuing  and  selling  (in- 
cluding negotiated  as  well  as  competitive  bid 
sale) ,  and  the  time  of  issuance,  of  such  bond, 
note,  or  other  obligation;  and 

(4)  prescribing  any  and  all  other  details 
with  respect  to  any  such  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  and  the  Issuance  and  sale 
thereof. 

The  act  may  authorize  and  empower  the 
Mayor  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary, 
proper,  or  expedient  in  connection  with  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Part  F — Independent  Agencies 
boabo  of  elections 

Sec.  491.  Section  3  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Elections  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1103)  -Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  created  a  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Elections  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board') ,  to  be 
composed  of  three  members,  no  more  than 
two  Of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council.  Members 
Shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years,  except  of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  Act.  One  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  one-year  term,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a 
two-year  term,  and  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  three-year  term,  as 
designated  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  va- 
cancy he  Is  filling. 

"(c)  A  member  may  be  reappointed,  and. 
If  not  reappointed,  the  member  shall  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Mayor  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

ZONING    COMMISSION 

Sec.  492.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
Of  March  1,  1920  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-412)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  (a)  to 
protect  the  public  health,  secure  the  public 
safety,  and  to  protect  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  is  created  a  Zoning  Com- 
mission for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Each  member  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
shall  rerve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
of  the  members  first  appointed  under  this 
section — 

"(1)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor; 

"(2)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor:  and 

"(3)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Council.  The  remaining  members  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  may  be  reappointed. 
Each  member  shall  serve  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  by  the  members. 

"(e)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties 
with  respect  to  zoning  in  the  District  as 
provided  by  law.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-413.  et  seq.)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
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Act  (D.C.  Ccxle,  sec.  6-414)  Is  amended  by 
atrUcing  out  "Sucb  regulations  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  wltb  a  comprehensive  plan 
and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Amend- 
ments to  the  zoning  maps  and  regulations 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Coital.  Zon- 
ing regulations  shall  be". 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
6—417)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  6.  No  amendment  of  any  zoning  reg- 
ulation or  map  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Zon- 
ing Commission  until  such  amendment  Is 
first  submitted  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  on  such  amendment  shall  have 
been  received  by  the  Zoning  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall  fall  to  transmit  Its  opin- 
ion and  advice  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  submission  to  it,  then  the  Zoning 
Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  proceed 
to  act  upon  the  proposed  amendment  with- 
out further  awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  re- 
port and  recommendation  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.". 

FTTBUC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  493.  (a)  There  shaU  be  a  Public  Service 
Commission  whose  function  shall  be  to  in- 
sure that  every  public  utUlty  doing  business 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  required 
to  furnish  service  and  facilities  reasonably 
safe  and  adequate  and  In  all  respects  Jxist 
and  reasonable.  The  charge  made  by  any  such 
public  utUlty  for  any  facility  or  services  fur- 
nished, or  rendered,  or  to  be  furnished  or 
rendered,  shall  be  reasonable,  just,  and  non- 
dlscrUnlnatory.  Every  unjust  or  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory  charge  for  such  facility 
or  service  Is  prohibited  and  Is  hereby  de- 
clared unlawful. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  97(a) 
of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
43-201) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  •ompoeed  of  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.". 

ARMORT   BOARD 

Sec.  494.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  Jtme  4,  1948  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
2-1702),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  Is  established  an  Armory  Board,  to 
be  composed  of  the  commanding  general  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  MlUta,  and  two 
Other  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  CouncU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  members  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years  beginning  on  the  date  such  member 
qualifies." 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  495.  The  control  of  the  public  schools 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested  In  a 
Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven  elect- 
ed members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  elected 
at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from  each 
of  the  eight  school  election  wards  established 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act. 
The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  conducted  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  and  In  accordance  with  such 
Act. 

Part  G — Recali,  Procedure 

RECALL 
Sk:.  496.  (a)  The  Mayor,  any  member  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Board  of  Education 
may  be  recalled  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  elective  unit  from  which  he 
was  elected.  A  recall  may  be  Instituted  bf 
ObUlnlng  recall  petition  forms  from  the 
Board  of  Elections,  and  by  filing  such  pe- 
tition With  the  Board,  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  It  was  obtained  from  the 
Board,  containing  a  number  of  signatures  of 


the  registered  qualified  electors  In  the  elec- 
tive unit  of  the  official  with  respect  to  whom 
such  recall  Is  sought  equal  to  26  per  centum 
of  such  registered  qualified  electors  voting  in 
the  last  preceding  general  election.  A  recall 
petition  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  which  the  recall  is  sought.  Within 
fifteen  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays)  after  such  petition  U  filed,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  determine  whether 
the  petition  Is  signed  by  the  required  number 
Of  registered  qualified  electors  and  whether 
each  such  person  is  a  registered  qualified 
elector  of  the  applicable  elective  unit.  Before 
the  Board  makes  such  a  determination  the 
Board  shall,  after  notifying  (by  registered 
certified  mall)  the  official  with  respect  to 
whom  such  petition  has  been  filed.  If  re- 
quested by  such  official,  hold  a  hearing  (In 
the  manner  prescribed  for  contested  cases 
under  section  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1609))  on  the  question  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  such  petition.  After  the  Board 
determines  that  the  petition  is  sufficient, 
the  Board  shaU,  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  malting  such  determination,  notify  the 
official  (by  registered  certified  mall)  whose 
recall  Is  sought  of  such  determination.  The 
Board  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  place  on  the  ballot  at  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  general  election  In  the  District 
the  question  whether  such  official  should  be 
recalled. 

(b)  No  petition  seeking  the  recall  of  any 
official  may  be  circulated  untu  such  official 
has  held  for  at  least  six  months  the  office 
from  which  he  Is  sought  to  be  recalled. 

(c)  Two  or  more  officials  subject  to  recall 
may  be  Joined  In  the  same  petition  and  one 
election  may  be  held  therefor. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors, 
voting  In  an  election,  vote  to  recall  such 
official,  his  recall  shall  be  effective  on  the 
day  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  re- 
sults of  such  election.  The  vacancy  created 
by  such  recall  shall  be  filled  immediately  m 
the  manner  provided  by  law  for  filling  a  va- 
cancy In  the  office  held  by  such  official  arising 
from  any  other  cause. 

(e)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  part.  Including  rules  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  form,  filing,  examination, 
amendment,  and  certification  of  a  recall  pe- 
tition filed  under  this  part,  (2)  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  recall  election  held  un- 
der thU  part,  and  (3)  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  notification  of  the  official  who  is 
the  subject  of  a  recall  petition. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"elective  unit"  means  either  a  ward  or  the 
entire  District,  whichever  is  apDiicable. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  held  under  this  part,  may 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  as  may 
be  requested  by  any  of  the  parties  to  such 
hearing.  A  subpena  of  the  Board  may  be 
served  at  any  place  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  at  any  place  without  the 
District  within  twenty-five  mUes  of  the  place 
of  the  hearing  specified  In  the  subpena.  The 
form.  Issuance,  and  manner  of  service  of  the 
subpena  shall  be  the  same  as  prescribed  un- 
der section  942  of  title  11  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Code  for  subnenas  issued  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

DUTIES   OP  THE    MATOB,   COtmCIL.   AND   FEDERAL 

OPFICE    OF    MANAGESfErrr    AND    BTTDCET 

Sec.  501  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  In  preparing  an  annual  budget  for  the 

government  of  the  Dlatrlcfto  develop  mean- 
ingful   intercity    ejrpendlture    and    revenue 

comparisons  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  identify  ele- 
n»«»t»  or  cost  and   benefits  to  the   District 


which  result  from  the  tisual  role  of  the  Dis- 
trict as  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  results  of 
the  studies  conducted  by  the  Mayor  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Council  and  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  their  use  to  review- 
ing and  revising  the  Mayor's  request  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District. 
Such  Federal  payment  should  operate  to  en- 
courage efforts  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  to  maintain  and  increase 
its  level  of  revenues  and  to  seek  such  efficien- 
cies and  economies  in  the  management  of  its 
programs  as  are  possible. 

(b)  The  Mayor,  In  studying  and  Identify- 
ing the  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District 
brought  about  by  its  role  as  the  Nations 
Capital,  should  to  the  extent  feasible,  among 
other  elements,  consider — 

(1)  revenues  unobtainable,  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial property; 

(2)  revenues  unobtelnable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  Income: 

(3)  potential  revenues  that  would  be  real- 
ized if  exemptions  from  District  taxes  were 
eliminated; 

(4)  net  costs,  if  any,  after  considering 
other  compensation  for  tax  base  deficiencies 
and  direct  and  Indirect  taxes  paid,  of  pro- 
viding services  to  tax-exempt  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  corporate  offices  doing  busi- 
ness only  with  the  Federal  Government; 

(5)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(6)  other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  DUtrict  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  DUtrict; 

(7)  benefits  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  rela- 
tive to  aid  given  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(8)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(9)  relative  tax  burden  on  DUtrict  resi- 
dents comparable  with  residents  in  other 
Jurisdictions  In  the  Washington,  DUtrict  of 
Columbia,  metropolitan  area  and  In  other 
cities  of  comparable  size. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  hU  request, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  an  annual 
Federal  payment,  to  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  by  act  approve.  dUapprove,  or  mod- 
ify the  Mayor's  request.  After  the  action  of 
the  Council,  the  Mayor  shall,  by  December  1 
of  each  calendar  year,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  In  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  V3.C.  2) ,  submit  such  re- 
quest to  the  President  for  submission  to  the 
Congress.  Each  request  regarding  an  annual 
Federal  payment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  seven  months  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  re- 
quest Is  made  and  shall  Include  a  request  for 
an  annual  Federal  payment  for  the  next  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUion  of  law,  there  U  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  as  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  EMstrtct  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  $250,000,000. 

TITLE    VI— RESERVATION    OP   CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY 
RETENTION    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    AUTHOBTrT 
Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thU  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  ex- 
ercise its  constitutional  authority  as  legisla- 
ture for  the  DUtrict.  by  enacting  legUlatlon 
for   the    DUtrict    on    any   subject,   whether 
Within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  C3ouncU  by  thte  Act,  In- 
cluding legUlatlon  to  amend  or  repeal  any 

law  in  force  In  the  District  prior  to  or  after 

enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by 
the  Council. 
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LIMITATIONS    ON    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  no 
authority  to  pass  any  act  contrary  to  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act  except  as  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  or  to — 

(1)  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undeitaklng; 

(3)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  Is  not  restricted  in  its 
application  exclusively  In  or  to  the  District; 

'  (4)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 

respect  to  any  provUlon  of  title  11  of  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  orga- 
nization and  Jurisdiction  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  courts); 

(5)  Impose  any  tax  on  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  personal  Income,  either  di- 
rectly or  at  the  source  thereof,  of  any  indi- 
vidual not  a  resident  of  the  District  (the 
terms  "Individual"  and  "resident"  to  be  im- 
derstood  for  the  purposes  of  thU  paragraph 
as  they  are  defined  in  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1947); 

(6)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  which 
permits  the  building  of  any  structure  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the 
height  limitations  contained  In  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1910  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
6-405),  and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(7)  enact  any  act  or  regulation  relating 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  or  any  other  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  District  other  than 
the  District  courts,  or  relating  to  the  duties 
or  powers  of  the  Umted  States  attorney  or 
the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;   or 

(8)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  crim- 
inal procedure ) ,  or  with  resfiect  to  any  pro- 
vUlon of  any  law  codified  In  title  22  or  24 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  ( relating  to 
crimes  and  treatment  of  prisoners) . 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  vesting  in  the  DUtrict  government 
any  greater  authority  over  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
or,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  thU  Act.  over  any  Federal  agency,  than 
was  vested  in  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  each  act,  resolution,  or  rule 
passed  or  adopted  by  the  Council.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  no 
such  act,  resolution,  or  rule  shall  take  effect 
until  the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
any  day  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session)  beginning  on  the  date  such  act, 
resolution,  or  rule  is  transmitted  by  the 
Chairman  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  any  act  with  respect  to  which  the 
Council  has  determined  that  an  emergency 
exists,  according  to  the  provUions  of  section 
412(a),  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  section  and  shall  become 
effective  as  provided  in  section  412(a). 

LIMITATIONS     ON     BORROWINO    AND    SPENDING 

Sec  603.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shan  be 
construed  as  making  any  change  in  existing 
law,  regulation,  or  basic  procedure  and  prac- 
tice to  the  respective  roles  that  the  Congress, 
the  President,  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  In  the  preparation, 
review,  submission,  examination,  authoriza- 
tion, and  appropriation  of  the  total  budget 

of  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  government, 
(b)   No  general  obligation  bonds  shall  be 


Issued  during  any  fiscal  year  In  an  amount 
which.  Including  all  authorized  but  unissued 
general  obligation  bonds,  would  cause  the 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  required  to 
be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  aggregate 
amounts  of  all  outstanding  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  to  exceed  14  per  centum  of  the 
District  revenues  (less  court  fees  and  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sale  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds)  which  the  Mayor  determines, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  certi- 
fies, were  credited  to  the  DUtrict  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  general  obligation  bond  would  be 
Issued.  The  Council  shall  not  approve  any 
capital  project  to  be  financed  by  the  Issuance 
of  general  obligation  bonds,  if  such  bonds 
oould  not  be  issued  on  account  of  the  limi- 
tation specified  In  the  preceding  sentence. 
ObUgatlons  mcurred  by  the  agencies  trans- 
ferred or  establUhed  by  sections  201  and  202, 
whether  Incurred  before  or  after  such  trans- 
fer or  establishment,  shall  not  be  Included 
in  determining  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
outstanding  obligations  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation specified  In  the  first  sentence  of  thU 
subsection. 

(c)  The  14  per  centum  limitation  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  calculated  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Determine  the  dollar  amount  equiva- 
lent to  14  per  centum  of  the  revenues  (less 
court  fees  and  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  bonds)  credited  to  the  District  during  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Determine  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  to  be  paid  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
all  outstanding  general  obligation  bonds  and 
for  general  obligation  bonds  to  be  Issued  un- 
der projects  already  authorized  by  act  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  Estimate  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  during  each  fiscal  year 
over  the  proposed  term  of  the  proposed  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  to  be  Issued. 

(4)  For  each  fiscal  year,  add  the  amounts 
arrived  at  for  each  such  fiscal  year  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(5)  If  In  any  one  fiscal  year  the  sum  ar- 
rived at  under  paragraph  (4)  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
then  the  proposed  general  obligation  bond 
may  not  be  Issued,  or  the  proposed  capital 
project  may  not  be  approved. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  not  approve  any 
budget  which  would  result  In  expenditures 
being  made  by  the  District  Government,  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  all  resources 
Which  the  Mayor  esthnates  will  be  available 
from  all  funds  available  to  the  District  for 
such  fiscal  year.  If  at  the  time  the  Coimcll 
approves  any  budget  during  any  fiscal  year 
a  Federal  payment  has  not  been  appropri- 
ated for  such  fiscal  year.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  all  funds  which  will  be  available 
to  the  District  for  such  fiscal  year  the  Mayor 
shall  use — 

( 1 )  if  no  action  has  been  taken  by  either 
House  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral payment  appropriation,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  payment  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal   year: 

(2)  if  one  House  has  taken  action  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion, that  amount; 

(3)  if  both  Houses  have  taken  action  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  payment  appropriation, 
but  have  appropriated  different  amounts,  the 
lesser  of  such  amounts;  or 

(4)  If  both  Houses  have  taken  action  ap- 
propriating the  same  amount,  that  amount. 

(e)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  DUtrict 
shall  make  or  authorise  an  expenditure  from 
or  create  or  authorize  an  obligation  under 
any  appropriation  or  fund  In  excess  of  the 
amount  available  therein;  nor  shall  any  such 
officer  or  employee  Involve  the  District  In  any 
contract  or  other  obligation,  for  the  payment 

of  money  for  any  purpose.  In  advance  of 

appropriations  made  for  such  purpose,  unless 
such  contract  Is  authorized  by  law. 


CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    ON     CERTAIN     DISTRICT 
MATTERS 

Sec.  604,  (a)  This  section  U  enacted  by 
Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  these  provi- 
sions are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
iuconsUtent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  precedent  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "reso- 
lution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the dis- 
approves the  action  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  described  as  follows : .", 

the  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropriately 
filled;  but  does  not  Include  a  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  action. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  Council 
action  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the 
end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  introduc- 
tion, it  is  m  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
Council  action  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  action) , 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
U  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
skgreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  U  agreed  to 
or  dUagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  resi>ect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution.  It  U  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  dUagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged 
and  U  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  U  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fav- 
oring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  U  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  It  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(I)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  respect 
to  the  dUcharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business. 

Shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 

Senate   or   the   House   of   Repr»sentatlves,   as 
(j)  AppeaU  from  the  decUlons  of  the  Chair 
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the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
TITLE  VII— REFERENDUM;  SUCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMENT;  TEMPORARY  PROVI- 
SIONS; MISCELLANEOUS;  AMENDMENTS 
TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT:  RULES  OP  CONSTRUCTION;  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Part  A — Charter  Referendttm 

BEFERENCT7M 

Sec.  701.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections,  not  more  than  Ave  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  referen- 
dum (In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "char- 
ter referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine whether  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  accept  the  charter 
set  forth  as  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

BOARD  OF  ELECTIONS  AUTHORITT 
Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  part, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  part  E  of  title  VTI 
of  this  Act  Shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions in  the  performance  of  Its  duties  under 

this  Act. 
REFERENDUM   BALLOT  AND   NOTICE   OF  VOTING 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  charter  referendxim  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled; 

"Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Self-Qovem- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act. 

enacted ,  proposes  to  establish    a 

Charter  for  the  governance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  provides  that  the  charter  shall 
take  effect  only  If  It  Is  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict In  this  referendum. 

"Indicate  in  one  of  the  squares  provided 
below  whether  you  are  for  or  against  the 
charter. 

"[  1   For  the  charter 

"j  I  Against  the  charter.". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
Of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  If  such  machines  are  used. 

(c)  Noit  less  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  the  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  mall  to  each  registered  qualified 
elector  (1)  a  sample  of  the  charter  referen- 
dum ballot,  and  (2)  Information  showing  the 
polling  place  of  such  elector  and  the  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendiun.  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish.  In  one  or  more  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  in  the  District,  a 

list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE  OR  NONACCEPTANCE  OF  CHARTER 
Sec  704.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  voting  In  the  charter  ref- 
erendum vote  for  the  charter,  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result 
of  the  charter  referendum  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum, certify  the  results  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Part  B — Succession  in   Government 

ABOLISHMENT     Or     EXISTING     GOVERNMENT     AND 
TRANSFER    or   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  711.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia  CouncU,   and   the  seven 


other  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967,  are  abolished  as  of  noon 
January  2,  1975.  This  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  reinstate  any  governmental 
body  or  office  in  the  District  abolished  In  said 
plan  or  otherwise  heretofore. 

CERTAIN   DELEGATED   FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OP  CERTAIN  AGENCIES 

Sec.  712.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU  (established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  such  EWstrlct  of  Columbia 
Council  or  Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an 
Officer,  employee,  or  agency  (including  any 

body  of  or  under  such  agency)  of  the  District, 
nor  any  function  now  vested  pursuant  to 
section  501  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
3  of  1967  In  the  District  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Zoning  Advisory  Council,  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment,  Office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds,  or  Armory  Board,  or  In  any  officer, 
employee,  or  body  of  or  under  such  agency, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  function  transferred 

to  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  711  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  function  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (in- 
cluding any  body  of  or  under  such  agency), 
to  whom  or  to  which  it  was  delegated,  or 
m  whom  or  In  which  It  has  remained  vested, 
until  the  Mayor  or  Council  established  under 
this  Act,  or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
herein  granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or 
transfer  such  delegation  or  vesting. 

transfer  of  personnei,,  propestt.  and  funds 

Sec.  713.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  (as  of  the  time  of  such  transfer 
of  functions)  to  the  CouncU,  to  the  Mayor, 
to  such  agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  is  the  head,  for  use  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
or  such  agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (ex- 
cept the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  the  other  members  there- 
of, all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by  this 
Act),  property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  and  other  funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  sut>sectlon  (a) ,  such 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  In  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide.  If  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  CouncU,  the  Mayor,  or 
any  agency  by  this  section  which  the"  Coun- 
cil or  the  head  of  such  agency  shall  find  to 

be  In  excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  Its  or  his  functions 
Shall,  in  accordance  with  law,  be  retrans- 
ferred  to  other  positions  In  the  District  or 
Federal  Government  or  be  separated  from 
the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  to  the  District  government 
under  this  Act  or  his  separation  from  service 
under  this  Act,  be  deprived  of  any  civil  serv- 
ice rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  held  by 
him  prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of 
appeal  or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of 
his  separation  from  service. 


EXISTING    statutes,     REGULATIONS,     AND     OTHER 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  In  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  is  transferred  by  this  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  inap- 
plicable by  or  under  authority  of  law,  con- 
tinue In  effect  as  If  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
transfer  Is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or  agency 
to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy] 

determination,    directive,    grant,    authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  speclflcally  provided 
in  this  Act,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  applica- 
bility to  the  District  government  of  personnel 
legislation  relating  to  the  District  government 
untu  such  time  as  the  Council  may  other- 
Wise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
coverage. 

PENDING     ACTIONS     AND     PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  715.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  Judi- 
cial proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  officer  or  agency  in  his  or  its  of- 
ficial capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of 
his  or  Its  official  functions,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  it  determines 
that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  Is  not  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
shall  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained,  with 
such  substitutions  as  to  parties  as  are  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by  rea- 
son of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provisions  of 
this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as  to 
parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are  appro- 
priate. 

VACANCIES  RESULTING  FROM  ABOLISHMENT  OF 
OFFICES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  716.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next  after 
the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this  Act  no 
vacancy  occurring  in  any  District  agency  by 
reason  of  section  711,  abolishing  the  offices  of 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  shall  af- 
fect the  power  of  the  remaining  members  of 
such  agency  to  exercise  Its  functions,  but 
such  agency  may  take  action  only  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  holding  office  vote  in 
favor  of  It. 

STATUS    OF    THE    DISTRICT 

Sec.  717.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
the  District  (DC.  Code,  sec  1-102 1.  Said 
Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  charged 
with  all  the  duties,  obligations,  responsi- 
bilities, and  liabilities  and  to  le  vested  with 
all  of  the  powers,  rights,  prlvUeges.  Immuni- 
ties, and  assets,  resnectlvely,  imposed  upon 
and  vested  in  said  Corporation  or  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  Is  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  be  dsemed  amended  or  repealed  by  this 
Act  except  to  the  extent  speclflcally  provided 
herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such  law  or 
regulation  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  but 
any  such  law  or  regulation  may  be  amended 
by  act  or  resolution  as  authorized  in  this 
Act,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
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affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or 
may  be  subsequently  established  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October 
31,  1945   (59  Stat.  562). 

CONTINUATION   OF   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COURT    SYSTEM 

Sec  718.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  shall  continue  as  provided 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  and 
section  602(a)  (4). 

(b)  The  term  and  quallficailons  of  any 
Judge  of  any  District  of  Columbia  court,  and 
the  term  and  qualifications  of  any  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  appointed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions Of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act.  No 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  the  term  of  any  such  Judge  or  mem- 
ber of  such  Commission.  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  and  members  of  the 

District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure  appointed 
after  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  be  appointed  according  to  part  C  of 
such  title  IV. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 

to  amend,  repeal,  or  diminish  the  duties, 
rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  accruing  under 
sections  1561  through  1571  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  sections  703 
and  904  of  such  title,  dealing  with  the  re- 
tirement and  compensation  of  the  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Sec  719.  The  term  of  any  member  elected 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  section  495.  No  provision 
of  such  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
the  term  of  any  such  member  or  to  terminate 
the  term  of  any  such  member. 

Part  C — Temporary   Provisions 

POWERS     OF     THE     PRESIDENT     DURINO     TRANSI- 
TIONAL PERIOD 

Sec  721.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  take  such  action  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council,  by  E.xecutlve  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  District  government,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of 
Elections  properly  to  perform  Its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

REIMBURSABLE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
SEC.  722.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $750,000,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  xise  (1)  In  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  of  Elections  (Including 
compensation  of  the  members  thereof),  and 
(2)  in  otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the  pro- 
Visions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
Shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  Interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  IV,  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
District. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 
agreements  with  united  states 
Sec  731.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose 
of  otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  fur- 
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nlsh  services  to  the  District  government  and 
any  District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  Federal  Government.  Except 
where  the  terms  and  conditions  governing 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  are  prescribed 
by  other  provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (1) 
negotiated  by  the  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities concerned,  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  by  the  Mayor.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  cost 
of  furnishing  such  services  shall  be  borne 
in  the  manner  provided  in  subsection  (c)  by 
the  government  to  which  such  services  are 
furnished  at  rates  or  charges  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to   subsection    (a),   any   District   officer  or 

agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any 
Of  his  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his  or 
Its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

(c)  The  costs  to  each  Federal  officer  and 

agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  are  author- 
ized to  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  CouncU  to  the  District  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 
The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency 
In  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  are 
authorized  to  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Congress  or  other  funds 
available  to  the  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished,  except 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
shall  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis  when  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  assist  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  Executive  Protective  Service  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  protective  duties 
under  Section  3056  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  Section  302  of  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

personal    INTEREST    IN    CONTRACTS    OR 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  732.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  Is  convicted  of  a  violaHon  of  sec- 
tion 208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
forfeit  his  office  or  position. 

COMPENSATION    FROM    MORE    THAN    ONE    SOURCE 

Sec  733.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  or 
to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  because  he  occupies  an- 
other office  or  position  or  because  he  receives 
compensation  (Including  retirement  com- 
pensation) from  another  sovirce. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board, 
if  such  service  does  not  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  In  such  other  office  or 
position. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTRICT 
MERIT    STSTEM 

Sec.  734.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  in  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  422(3)  and  the  said  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  its  registers  of  ellgibles  as  a  re- 
cruiting source  to  fill  District  positions  as 
needed.  The  costs  of  any  specific  services  fur- 
nished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may 


be  compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of 
section  731  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE    SHARING  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec  735.  Section  141  (c)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
919)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  District  op  Columbia. — For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  treated  both — 

"(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall.  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia), and 

"(2)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  itself)  with- 
in Its  geographic  area.". 

INDEPENDENT     AUDIT 

Sec.  736.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  audit  car- 
ried out  under  section  455.  the  accounts  and 
operations  of  the  District  government  shall 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  accordance  with  such  principles  and  pro- 
cedures, and  In  such  detail,  and  under  such 

rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 

by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  determination  of  the  auditing 
procedures  to  be  followed  and  the  extent  of 
the  examination  of  vouchers  and  other  docu- 
ments,   the    Comptroller    General    shall    give 

due  regard  to  generally  accepted  principles 
of  auditing.  Including  consideration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  accounting  organizations 
and  systems,  internal  audit  and  control,  and 
related  administrative  practices.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, reports,  file.s, '  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  cr  In  use  by 
the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  auditing  the  ac- 
counts and  operations  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the 

Council  informed  of  the  operations  to  which 
the  reports  relate,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendation? with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,  the  Council  may  make  such 
report.  t<^gether  with  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  audit  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, shall  state  In  writing  to  the  CouncU, 
with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has  been 
done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made     by    the    Comptroller    General    In    the 

report. 

ADJUSTMENTS 
Sec  737.  (a)  Subject  to  ssectlon  731,  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  agreements  concern- 
ing the  manner  and  method  by  which 
amounts  owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  reimburse  the 
District  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  District  In  connection  with  assemblages, 
marches,  and  other  demonstrations  In  the 
District  which  relate  primarily  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  manner  and  method 
of  ascertaining  and  paying  the  amounts 
needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  entered  into  in  ac- 
cordance with  sul>section  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  Council  shall 
provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and  In  such 
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amount  as  the  Council  may  require.  The 
premiums  for  all  such  bonds  shall  be  paid 
out  of  appropriations  for  the  District. 

ADVISOBY   NZIGRBORBOOO  COUNCILS 

Sec.  738.  (a)  The  Council  shall  by  act  di- 
vide the  District  into  neighborhood  council 
areas  and,  upon  receiving  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  5  per  centuni  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  a  neighborhood  council 
area,  shall  establish  for  that  neighborhood 
an  elected  advisory  neighborhood  council.  In 
designating  such  neighborhoods,  the  Council 
shall  consider  natural  geographic  bounda- 
ries, election  districts,  and  divisions  of  the 
District  made  for  the  purpose  of  administra- 
tion of  services. 

( b )  Elections  for  members  of  eiu:h  advisory 
neighborhood  council  shall  be  nonpartisan, 
shall  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  ttoe  elec- 
tions of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
held  In  the  District,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Elections.  Advisory 
neighborhood  council  meml?ers  shall  be  elect- 
ed from  single  member  districts  within  each 
neighborhood  council  area  by  the  registered 
qualified  electors  thereof.  Each  smgle  mem- 
ber district  shall  be  nearly  as  equal  In  p>opu- 
latlon  as  possible  and  shall  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  approximately  five  thousand 
persons. 

(c)  Each  advisory  neighborhood  council — 

(1)  may  advise  the  District  government 
on  matters  of  public  policy  including  de- 
cisions regarding  planning,  streets,  recrea- 
tion, social  services  programs,  health,  safety, 
and  sanitation  in  that  neighborhood  coun- 
cil area; 

(2)  may  employ  staff  and  expend,  for  pub- 
lic purposes  within  its  neighborhood  coun- 
cil area,  public  funds  and  other  funds  do- 
nated to  It;  and 

(3)  shall  have  such  other  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  provided  by  act  o4  the 
Council. 

(d)  In  the  manner  provided  by  act  of  the 
Council,  In  addition  to  any  other  notice 
required  by  law,  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  advisory  neighborhood  council  of 
requested  or  proposed  zoning  changes,  vari- 
ances, public  improvements,  licenses  or 
permits  of  significance  to  neighborhood  plan- 
ning and  development  within  its  neighbor- 
hood council  area  for  its  review,  comment, 
and  recommendation. 

(e)  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
advisory  neighborhood  councils,  enable  them 
to  employ  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  conduct  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  a  neighborhood  council  area,  the 
District  government  shall  apportion  to  each 
advisory  neighborhood  council,  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  District  received  from  the 
tax  on  real  property  in  the  District  includ- 
ing Improvements  thereon,  a  sum  not  less 
than  that  part  of  such  revenue  raised  by 
levying  I  cent  per  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  full 
sum  raise  thereby  as  the  population  of  the 
neighborhood  bears  to  the  population  of 
the  District.  The  Council  may  authorize  ad- 
ditional methods  of  financing  advisory  neigh- 
borhood councils. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  by  act  make  pro- 
visions for  the  handling  of  funds  and  ac- 
counts by  each  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cU  and  shall  establish  guidelines  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  persons  by  each  ad- 
visory neighborhood  council  which  shall  in- 
clude fixing  the  status  of  such  employees 
with  respect  to  the  District  government,  but 
all  such  provisions  and  guidelines  shall  be 
uniform  for  all  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cils and  shall  provide  that  decisions  to  em- 
ploy and  discharge  employees  shaU  be  made 
by  the  advisory  neighborhood  council.  These 
provisions  shall  conform  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  regular  budgetary,  expendi- 
ture and  auditing  procedures  and  the  per- 
sonnel merit  system  of  the  District. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Council 
■haU  have  authority   to  enact  any  act  or 


resolution  with  respect  to  the  advisory  neigh- 
borhood council  established  in  this  section. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    SERVICi:    AREA 

Sec.  739.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  National  Capital 
Service  Area  which  shall  Include  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  monuments,  the  White  House, 
the  Capitol  Building,  and  the  Federal  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  office  buildings 
located  adjacent  to  the  Mall  and  the  Capitol 
Building  and  Is  more  particularly  described 
in  subsection    (f). 

(b)  There  is  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  National  Service 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President,  through  the  National 
Capital  Service  Director,  shall  assure  that 
there  la  provided  within  the  area  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  and  particularly  described  In 
subsection  (f),  adequate  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, maintenance  of  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  sanitation  services. 

(c)  The  National  Capital  Service  Director 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  maximum  rate  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  of  section  6314  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  Director  may 
appoint,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the 
pay  of,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates,  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 
of  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  1,  1889  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  39-603),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the 
following:  "or  for  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Director,". 

PHESIDENTIAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  combining  the  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
within  the  National  Capital  Service  Area, 
and  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  and 
placing  them  under  the  National  Capital 
Service  Director.  The  President's  report  shall 
Include  such  recommendations  of  legislative 
or  executive  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  recommendations. 

(f)(1)(A)  The  National  Capital  Service 
Area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  Is  more 
particularly  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  that  point  on  the  present 
Virginia-District  of  Columbia  boundary  due 
west  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  and  running  due  east  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  River; 

tbence  generally  south  along  the  shore  at 
the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Kennedy  Center; 

thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  a  point  where  it  reaches 
the  E  Street  Expressway; 

thence  east  on  the  expressway  to  E  Street 
Northwest  and  thence  east  on  E  Street 
Northwest  to  New  York  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  northeast  on  New  York  Avenue 
Northwest  to  Seventeenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Seventeenth  Street  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Jackson  Place  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Jackson  Place  to  H  Street 
Northwest: 

thence  east  on  H  Street  Northwest  to  Madi- 
son Place  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Madison  Place  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Fifteenth  Street: 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue; 


thence  southeast  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  John  Marshall  Place; 

thence  north  on  John  Marshall  Place  to 
C  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Southwest  to  Third 
Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Northwest  to 
D  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  D  Street  Northwest  to  First 
Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northwest  to 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest: 

thence    northeast    on    Louisiana    Avenue 
Northwest  to  North  Capitol  Street: 

thence   north   on  North   Capitol   Street  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Northwest  so  as  to  encompass  Union  Square; 
thence  following  Union  Square  to  F  Street 
Northeast; 

thence  east  of  P  Street  Northeast  to  Second 
Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  D  Street  Northeast; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Northeast  to  First 
Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northeast  to 
Maryland  Avenue  Northeast; 

thence  generally  north  and  east  on  Mary- 
land Avenue  to  Second  Street  Northeast: 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  C  Street  Southeast: 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southeast  to  New 
Jersey  Avenue  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  South- 
east to  D  Street  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  South  Capitol  Street  to 
Virginia  Avenue: 

thence  generally  west  on  Virginia  Avenue 
to  Third  Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Southwest  to 
C  Street  Southwest: 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southwest  to  Sixth 
Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Sixth  Street  Southwest  to 
Independence  Avenue; 

thence  west  on  Independence  Avenue  to 
Twelfth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Twelfth  Street  Southwest 
to  D  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southwest  to 
Fourteenth  Street  Southwest: 

thence  south  on  Fourteenth  Street  South- 
west to  the  middle  of  the  Washington 
Channel; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
mid-channel  of  the  Washington  Channel  to 
a  point  due  west  of  the  northern  boundary 
ime  of  Fort  Lesley  McNair; 

thence  due  east  to  the  side  of  the  Wash- 
ington Channel: 

thence  following  generally  east  and  south 
along  the  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
at  the  mean  high  water  mark,  past  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  Anacostia  River,  and 
along  the  southern  shore  at  the  mean  high 
water  mark  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the 

Eleventh  Street  Bridge; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Anacostia  River; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  along  such 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  to  tke 
point  of  confiuence  of  the  Anacostia  and 
Potomac  Rivers; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  eastern 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  point  where  It  meets 
the  present  southeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

thence  south  and  west  along  such  south- 
eastern boundary  line  to  the  point  where  It 
meets  the  present  Virginia-District  of  Colum- 
bia boundary; 

thence  generally  north  along  such  bound- 
ary to  the  point  of  beginning; 

thence  west  to  the  present  Virginia-District 
of  Columbia  boundary  at  the  shoreline  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria; 

thence  generally  north  and  east  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District 
of  Columbia  boundary  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 
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(B)  Where  the  area  In  paragraph  (1)  is 
bounded  by  any  street,  such  street,  and  any 
sidewalk  thereof,  shall  be  Included  within 
such  area. 

(3)  Any  Federal  real  property  affronting  or 
abutting,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  area  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  such  area. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
Federal  real  prop>erty  affronting  or  abutting 
such  area  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall — 

(1)  be  deemed  to  Include,  but  not  limited 
to.  Fort  Lesley  McNalr,  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  the  Anacostia  Naval  Annex,  the  United 
States  Naval  Station,  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory;  and 

(2)  not  be  construed  to  Include  any  area 
situated  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
boundary  as  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  nor  be 
construed  to  include  any  portion  of  the  Ana- 
costia Park  situated  east  of  the  northern  side 
of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge,  or  any  portion 
of  the  Rock  Creek  Park. 

(g)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  area  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  in  order  to  establish 
the  proper  metes  and  bounds  of  such  area. 

EMERGENCT  CONTROL  OF  POLICE 

Sec.  740.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  special  condi- 
tions exist  which  require  the  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  for  Federal  pur- 
poses, he  may  direct  the  Mayor  to  provide 
him,  and  the  Mayor  shall  provide,  such  serv- 
ices of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as  the 
President  may  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

KOLDING  OrnCE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Sec  741.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  person  who  Is  otherwise 
qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  member  of  the 
CouncU  or  Mayor  shall  be  disqualified  from 
being  a  candidate  for  such  office  by  reason 
of  his  employment  In  the  competitive  or  ex- 
cepted service  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  candidate  on  and  after  the 
date  he  qualifies  under  applicable  provisions 
of  law  In  the  District  to  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  ballot  In  either  a  primary  or  general 
election  for  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate. Such  candidacy  shall  terminate — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  been 
defeated  In  a  primary  election  held  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  office  for  which  he 
is  a  candidate,  on  the  day  of  such  primary 
election; 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  de- 
feated in  the  general  election  held  for  the 
office  for  which  he  Is  a  candidate,  on  the  day 
of  such  general  election;   and 

(3)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  Is  elected 
in  the  general  election  held  for  the  office  for 

which  he  Is  a  candidate,  on    the  date  such 
person  assumes  such  office. 

OPEN   MEETINGS 

Sec.  742.  (a)  All  meetings  (including  hear- 
ings) of  any  department,  agency,  board,  or 
commission  of  the  District  government,  in- 
cluding meetings  of  the  District  CouncU.  at 
which  official  action  of  any  kind  is  taken  or 
proposed  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  No 
resolution,  rule,  act,  regulation  or  other  of- 
ficial action  shall  be  effective  unless  taken, 
made,  or  enacted  at  such  a  meeting. 

(b)  A  written  transcript  shall  be  kept  for 
all  such  meetings  and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  during  normal  business 
hours  of  the  District  government.  Copies  of 
such  written  transcripts  shall  be  available 
upon  request  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
cost. 

DELEGATE    TO    THE    SENATE 

Sec.  743.  (a)  The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  represented  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  a  Delegate,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Delegate  to  the  Senate  from 
tlie   District   of    Columbia",    who   shall    be 


elected  by  the  voters  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  Act  relates  to  the  election  of  the 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Delegate 
shall  have  a  seat  In  the  Senate,  with  the 
right  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting,  shall  have 
all  the  privileges  granted  a  Senator  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  are  Imposed  by  law  or  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  term  of  each  such  Delegate  shall  be 
six  years,  the  first  such  term  to  begin  at  the 
start  of  the  Congress  convening  at  noon  on 
the  third  day  of  January,  1976. 

(b)  No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of 
Coltunbla  unless  on  the  day  of  his  election — 

(1)  he  Is  a  qualified  elector  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  section  2(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  he  Is  at  least  thirty  years  of  age; 

(3)  he  holds  no  other  paid  public  office; 
and 

(4)  he  has  resided  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  three-year  period  ending  on  such  date. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
subsection. 

Part    E — Amendments    to   the   District   of 
Columbia  Election  Act 

amendments 

Sec.  751.  The  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,",  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  term  'Council'  or  'Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act." 

(3)  Subsections  (h),  (1),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)  (1)  (A)  The  Delegate  and  Mayor  shall 
be  elected  by  the  registered  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  general 
election.  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Delegate  in  any  general  election  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(J)  of  this  section  and  section  10(d),  have 
been  elected  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  such  candidate  by 
the  next  preceding  primary  election.  Each 
candidate  for  the  oflEce  of  Mayor  In  any 
general  election  shall  be  nominated  as 
such  candidate  according  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (J) . 

"(B)  (1)  A  member  of  the  office  of  Council 
(other  than  any  member  elected  at  large) 
shall  be  elected  in  a  general  election  by  the 
registered  qi;allfled  electors  of  the  respective 
ward  of  the  District  in  which  the  individual 
resides.  An  at-large  member  of  the  Council 
shall  be  elected  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  In  a  general  election. 
Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Council  (including  members  elected  at- 
large)  shall  be  nominated  as  such  a  candidate 
according  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (J) . 

"(11)  If  in  a  general  election  no  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Mayor,  or  member  from  a 
ward,  or  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at-large  ( where  only  one  at-large 
position   is   being   filled   at   such   election). 


receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  votes 
validly  cast  for  such  office,  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first  day  next 
following  such  election.  The  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  In  such 
runoff  election  shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(ill)  When  more  than  one  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at-large  is  being  filled  at  such  a 
general  election,  the  candidates  for  such  of- 
fices who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that  no 
candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who  does 
not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  all  votes  cast  for  candidates  for 
election  at  large  in  such  election  divided  by 
the  number  of  at-large  offices  to  be  filled  in 
such  election.  Where  one  or  more  of  the  at- 
large  positions  remains  unfilled,  a  nmoff  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (11)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  can- 
didate or  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
nimiber  of  votes  In  such  rxinoff  election  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

"(Iv)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vote 
occurring  In  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  or  member  of  the  Council 
elected  at  large,  the  candidates  in  such  run- 
off election  shall  be  those  unsuccessful  can- 
didates, in  number  not  more  than  one  more 
than  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled, 
who  In  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runoff  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  member  of  the  Council 
from  a  ward,  the  runoff  election  shall  be 
held  In  such  ward,  and  the  two  candidates 
who  In  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runoff  election  received  respectively  the 
highest  number  and  the  second  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  validly  cast  in  such  ward  or  who 
tied  in  receiving  the  highest  number  and  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast 
In  such  ward  or  who  tied  In  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  such  votes  shall  run  in 
such  runoff  election.  If  in  any  case  (other 
than  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) a  tie  vote  must  be  resolved  to  deter- 
mine the  candidate  to  run  In  any  runoff  elec- 
tion, the  Board  may  resolve  such  tie  vote  by 
requiring  the  candidates  receiving  the  tie 
vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

"(vl)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  limits  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff  elec- 
tion held  to  select  a  Mayor  or  a  member  of 
the  Council  or  dies  before  the  date  of  such 
election,  the  candidate  who  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election  next 
preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a  candidate 
in  such  runoff  election  or  who  received  a 

number  of  votes  In  such  general  election 
which  Is  next  highest  to  the  number  of  votes 
in  such  general  election  received  by  a  can- 
didate hi  the  runoff  election  and  who  is  not 
a  candidate  in  such  runoff  election  shall  be 
a  candidate  in  such  runoff  election.  The  res- 
olution of  any  tie  necessary  to  determine 
the  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
such  withdrawal  or  death  shall  be  resolved 
by  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  ties  are 
resolved  under  paragraph  (v). 

"(2)  The  nomination  and  election  of  any 
Individual  to  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No 
political  party  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  a 
primary  election  to  select  candidates  for 
election  to  any  such  office  In  a  general  elec- 
tion unless,  m  the  next  preceding  election 
year,  at  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
votes  were  cast  In  the  general  election  for  a 
candidate  of  such  party  for  any  such  office  or 
for  Its  candidates  for  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

"(I)  (1)  Each  Individual  In  a  primary  elec> 
tlon  for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
shall  be  nominated  for  any  such  office  by  a 
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petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  Elxty  days  before  the  date  of  such 
primary  election,  and  (B)  signed  by  at  least 
two  thousand  registered  qualified  electors  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  nominee,  or 
by  1  per  centum  of  the  duly  registered  mem- 
bers of  such  political  party,  whichever  is  less, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Elecolon'5  as  of  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth day  before  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(2)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate 
in  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signature  before  the 
one  hvindrad  fourteenth  day  preceding  the 
datf  of  such  election  and  may  not  be  filed 
with  the  Board  before  the  eighty-fifth  day 
preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  pre.sentatlon  cf  nominating  petitions 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing 
fees.  The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of 
each  political  partv  In  each  such  primary 
election  as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party 
to  vote  for  nominated  candidates  of  that 
party. 

•'  ( j )  (1 )  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  member  of  the 
Council  n-av.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  be  nominated  directly  as  such  a 
candidate  for  election  for  such  office  (Includ- 
ing any  such  election  to  be  held  to  fill  a 
vacancy).  Such  per.^on  shall  be  nominated 
by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not 
less  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  such 
general  election,  and  (B)  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  Is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council  (other  than  an  at- 
large  member) ,  signed  by  five  hundred  voters 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  In 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election,  and  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or 
at-lar^  member  of  the  Council,  signed  by 
duly  registered  voters  equal  in  number  to  1V4 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  registered 
voters  In  the  District,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Board  as  of  one  hundred 
fourteen  days  before  the  date  of  such  elec- 
tion, or  by  three  thousand  persons  duly  reg- 
istered under  section  7.  whichever  Is  less.  No 
slsTiatiires  on  such  a  petition  may  be  counted 
which  have  been  made  on  such  petition  more 
than  one  hundred  fourteen  days  before  the 
date  of  such  election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection  for 
candidate?  a.s  Delegate  shall  be  of  no  force 
and  eTect  with  respect  to  any  person  whose 
name  has  nppr-ared  on  the  ballot  of  a  primarv 
election  for  that  office  held  within  eight 
months  before  the  date  of  such  gereral  elec- 
tion. 

"(k)  (1)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
ofllce  of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  an  at-large  member)  the  Board 
shall  arranee  the  ballots  In  each  ward  to  en- 
r.Me  a  voter  registered  In  that  wr.rd  to  vote 
for  anv  candidate  ^-ho  (A)  has  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such  office 
In  such  ward  pursuant  to  section  10(d).  or 
(B)  has  been  nominated  directly  r.s  a  can- 
didate for  such  office  In  such  ward  under 
subsection    (J)    of    this    section. 

"(J)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  member  of  the  Council  at  large,  the  Board 
shnll  arrange  the  ballots  to  enable  a  regis- 
tered qu?)lfled  elector  to  vote  for  as  many 
candidates  for  election  as  members  at  large 
a.s  there  are  members  at  large  to  be  elected 
in  such  election.  Such  candidates  shall  be 
onlv  those  persons  who  (A)  have  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  vacancies  In  such  office  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d),  or  (B)  have  been 
noml  Tated  directly  as  a  candidate  under  sub- 
section (J)  of  this  section. 

"(?)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  M-iT-or  the  Board  shall  arranee  the  bal- 
lots to  enable  a  registered  Qualified  elector 
to  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates  for  such 
ofTlce  vvho  (A)  has  been  duly  nominated  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  such  office  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(d).  or  (B)  has  been  nominated  di- 


rectly as  a  candidal*  under  subsection   (J) 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  In  each  general  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  Delegate  the  Board  shall  arrange  the 
ballots  to  enable  a  registered  qualified  elec- 
tor to  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates  for 
such  office  who  (A)  has  l)een  duly  elected  by 
any  political  party  in  the  next  preceding  pri- 
mary election  for  such  office,  (B)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  such  of- 
fice pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or  (C)  has 
been  nominated  directly  as  a  candldat«  un- 
der subsection  (J)   of  this  section.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Imme- 
diately before  the  word  "Except",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•'(B)  Except  as  Otherwise  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act,  the 
general  election  for  the  office  of  Mayor  and 
member  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Nrvember 
In  1974  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter.". 

(5)  Paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  of 
section  10(a)  of  such  Act  are  repealed,  and 
paragraphs  (4|  and  (5)  of  section  10(a)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  With  respect  to  special  elections  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elections  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may,  in 
the  Board's  opinion,  be  nece.ssary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
other  elections   held   pursuant   to   this  Act. 

"(5)  General  elections  for  members  cf  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November 
of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year." 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "other  than  general  elec- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Delegate  and  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Boprd  of  Education,". 

(7)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "other  than  an 
electioTi  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation". 

1 8)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  official,  other 
than  the  Delegate.  Mayor,  member  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  a  winner  of  a  primary  election  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  or  Mayor,  elected  pursuant 
to  this  Act  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable 
to  serve  during  his  or  her  term  of  otf  ce  leav- 
ing no  person  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term 
of  office,  the  successor  or  successors  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  such  term  shall  be  chosen 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  committee,  except  that  such  successor 
shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
.^ct  for  i^uch  office.  In  tlie  event  that  such 
a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Delegate  who  has  been  de- 
clared the  winner  In  the  preceding  primary 
election  for  such  office,  the  vacancy  may  be 
filled  net  later  t^an  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
next  pereral  election  for  such  office,  by  nom- 
inatirn  by  the  party  committee  cf  the  party 
which  nominated  his  predecessor.  In  the 
event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  Delegate  more  th--  eight  months 
before  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  office, 
the  Board  shall  call  special  elections  to  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  Its  term 
of  office." 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
pe»'son  shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
cne  office  on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Council  In  any  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  Council,  and  in  no 
event  shall  any  person  be  a  crindldate  for 
more  than  one  of  the  following  oiTices  in  any 
one  general  election:  Mayor,  member  of  the 
Council,  and  member  of  tt  e  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." 

(10)  Section  15  oi  such  Act  is  further 


amended  (1)  by  designating  the  existing 
text  of  such  section  as  subsection  (a),  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  who  Is  holding  the  office 
of  Mayor,  Delegate,  member  of  the  Council, 
or  member  of  the  School  Board  shall,  while 
holding  such  office,  be  eligible  as  a  candi- 
date for  any  other  of  such  offices  In  any 
primary  or  general  election,  unless  the  term 
of  the  office  which  he  so  holds  expires  on  or 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  he  would  be 
eligible,  if  elected  in  such  primary  or  gen- 
eral election,  to  take  the  office  with  respect 

to  Which  such  election  is  held." 

DISTRICT     COtrnCIL    AUTHORITT    OVEB     ELECTIONS 

Sec.  752.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Council  shall  have  authority  to  enact  any 
act  or  resolution  with  respect  to  matters 
involving  or  relating  to  elections  in  t:;e  Dis- 
trict. 

Part  P — Rules  of  Construction 
construction 
Sec.  761  To  the  extent  that  any  provision* 
of  this  Act  are  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  laws  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall   prevail  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  such  laws. 
Part  O — Effective  Dates 
effective  dates 
Sec.  771.   (a)    Titles  I  and  V,  and  parts  A 
and  O  of  title  VII  shall  talce  effect  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  II  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
July  1.  1974. 

(c)  Titles  ni  and  IV  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 2,  1975  If  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(d)  Title  VI  and  parts  B,  C.  D.  and  P  of  title 
VII  shall  take  effect  only  If  and  upon  the  date 
that  title  IV  becomes  effective. 

(e)  Part  E  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  title  IV  is  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors 
In  the  District. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  till;  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  reorganize  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pro- 
vide a  charter  for  local  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  local  government,  to  im- 
plement certain  recomznendations  of  the 
Commission  en  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpose.'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9582)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  512  that  was  just  taken  on 
final  passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  bill,  I  find  that  I  am  recorded 
Eis  having  voted  "present."  I  must  have 
inadvertently  pressed  the  wrong  button 
when  I  inserted  my  card  in  the  elec- 
tronic device. 

I  had  intended  to  vote  "aye,"  and  I  ask 
that  my  statement  appear  in  the  Record 
following  rollcall  No.  512. 
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AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN  SEC- 
TION NUMBERS.  PUNCTUATION 
AND  CROSS  REFERENCES  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MEN're  TO  S.  1435 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  in  the  en(?rossment 
of  the  House  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
1435  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Bentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  ON  HARSHA 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
granted  5  le^iclative  days  in  v.hich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  relative 
to  the  Harsha  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8825,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, SPACE,  SCIENCE.  VET- 
ERANS APPROPRIATIONS.  1974. 
AT  ANY  TIME  AFTER  TODAY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  call  up  for  consideration  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8525,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, space,  science,  veterans  appro- 
priations, 1974,  at  any  time  after  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISCHARGE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  572 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 572.  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  and 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


further,  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  have  Eiscertained  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  this  action  is  taken 
with  his  consent,  and  thereloie  I  do  not 
object,  and  withdraw  my  previous 
Objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER^^SSION  TO  DISCHARGE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE    RESOLUTION    572 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 572,  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  and. 


"PEOPLE-BE-DAMNED"  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  BIAGGi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inde- 
pendent bakers  of  this  countrj'  are  clos- 
ing their  doors  at  phenomenal  rates. 
The  Nixon  administration's  "people-be- 
damned"  economic  policy  and  the  Soviet 
wheat  deal  has  created  a  serious  short- 
age in  wheat.  Other  commodities  mar- 
kets are  faced  with  similar  disruptions. 
The  President  is  more  concerned  with 
balance-of-trade  surpluses  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  than  with  helping  the 
consumer  here  at  home. 

The  phase  IV  continuation  of  the 
trickle  down  theory  is  the  settle  at  the 
top  theory.  Under  the  controlled  monop- 
oly of  Nixon,  the  small  businessman  gets 
squeezed  out  so  that  the  giants  of  indus- 
try can  increase  their  profits.  At  the 
present  rate,  phase  V  will  see  an  end 
to  Government  control  and  the  begin- 
ning of  monopolistic  controls  in  every 
industry. 

Today.  I  and  22  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania  will 
introduce  legislation  to  help  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  commodities 
before  any  export  licenses  are  granted. 
This  legislation  will  also  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  an  annual 
survey  of  the  commodities  stocks  and  to 
make  this  report  public  in  advance  of 
the  harvest  season.  Moreover,  he  will 
have  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  carryover, 
which  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  40  percent, 
to  help  assure  Americans  that  there  will 
be  no  shortage  of  supply  for  domestic 
needs. 

The  bill  is  particularly  needed  in  the 
industries  dependent  on  adequate  sup- 
plies of  wheat.  We  are  presently  consum- 
ing 800  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  current  crop.  Projections  of  on-hand 
supplies  for  the  next  crop  is  some  2.1 
billion  bushels.  Unfortimately,  export 
commitments  to  other  nations  already 
total  1.4  billion  bushels  leaving  only  700 
million  bushels  for  domestic  needs.  This 
shortfall  could  Increase  if  demand  for 
wheat  rose  here  in  this  country  or  if 
supplies  were  required  for  humanitarian 
need  in  countries  like  Bangladesh  or  in 
areas  like  west  Africa. 

This  bill  we  are  introducing  wlU  apply 
to  the  1973  crop  year  for  wheat  as  well 

as  for  other  grains,  beef,  poultry,  and 

dairy   products.    The   measure   will  not 


eliminate  exports;  rather  it  will  re- 
arrange priorities  so  that  the  domestic 
market  is  accommodated  first.  Then,  it 
will  provide  for  a  more  orderly  distribu- 
tion to  foreign  markets  by  allocating  the 
remaining  commodities  to  all  bidders. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  alone  in 
this  control  of  exports.  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, ana  the  Common  Market  have  al- 
ready taken  similar  measures.  Canada, 
the  other  major  producer  of  wheat  for 
export,  is  preparing  similar  controls.  If 
the  U.S.  markei  remains  completely  open 
to  foreign  demand  without  any  consid- 
eration of  domestic  demand,  we  will  ex- 
perience far  greater  shortages  than  any- 
one his  yet  contemplated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  my  colleagues  from 
New  Ycik  will  be  seeking  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  other  Members  from  other  States. 
This  bill  affects  every  American  con- 
sumer and  will  even  prove  beneficial  to 
the  farmer.  I  urge  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  take  this  measure 
up  immediately.  If  we  ^  going  to  avoid 
extensive  crop  shortages  this  year,  this 
measure  must  be  passed  before  the  end 
of  the  first  session. 


PUBLIC  CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  BiESTER)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fra- 
SER,  Mr.  HARRINGTON,  and  I  along  with 
16  cosponsors  are  today  reintroducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  public 
financing  of  all  Federal  general  elections. 
The  events  surrounding  Watergate  and 
other  campaign  misdeeds  have  triggered 
many  calls  for  long  overdue  reforms  in 
the  area  of  campaign  and  electoral  ac- 
tivities, but  few  would  have  quite  the 
positive  impact  of  Federal  campaign 
financing. 

Watergate  has  shown  a  persistence 
which  has  surprised  many.  It  has  done 
so  not  because  of  any  artificial  perpetua- 
tion but  as  the  result  of  a  deep-seated 
public  revulsion  to  the  many  disgraceful 
and  offensive  actions — under  the  catch- 
all word  Watergate — which  occurred  pri- 
or to  and  during  the  1972  campaign.  Most 
certainly,  the  people  want  Congress  to 
tend  to  other  critical  problems  of  the  day, 
but  they  do  not  want  this  done  to  the 
exclusion  of  meaningful  campaign  and 
electoral  reform.  Congress  can  go 
through  the  motions  of  responding  to 
Watergate  and  then  turn  to  business-as- 
usual,  leaving  the  matter  of  reform  for 
election-time  rhetoric,  but  as  tragic  as 
Watergate  is,  to  ignore  the  need  and 
opportimity  for  substantive  changes  In 
the  way  we  conduct  our  elections  would 
u.  itself  be  bh  almost  greater  tragedy. 

Public  flnanctog  of  Federal  elections  is 
not  a  new  idea  and  neither  is  it  a  panacea 
for  all  that  ails  the  body  politic.  Most  as- 
suredly, however,  it  wUl  go  to  the  root 
of  those  practices  and  abuses  which  have 
come  to  light  as  the  result  of  Watergate. 
While  we  will  never  achieve  the  full 
equality  goal  envisioned  In  the  Supreme 

Court's  one-man-one-vote  decision,  we 
can  do  much  more  to  reach  toward  that 
point  where  one  individual's  vote  carries 
the  same  weight  at  the  ballot  box — and 
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in  legislative  chambers  and  executive 
ofiBces — as  another's.  So  long  as  private 

contributions  and  special  interest  money 
play  such  a  prominent  role  in  campaigns, 
votes  will  remain  unequal  and  the  bal- 
ance will  continue  to  be  tipped  in  favor 
of  those  with  the  money  to  dispense. 

The  results  of  a  recent  Gallup  ix)ll 
reveal  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  pub- 
lic— with  majorities  of  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, and  independents — favor  the 
Idea  of  public  financing  for  all  Federal 
candidates,  and  this  support  has  in- 
creased since  spring  when  the  question 
was  last  asked  in  a  survey. 

Our  legislation  amends  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fiuid  Act  to 
provide  public  financing  for  both  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  general  elec- 
tions. Private  financing  is  restricted. 
Revenues  for  candidates  would  come 
from  the  dollar  check-off  provision  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  which  would  be 
increased  from  $1  to  $2 — or  $4  on  a  joint 
return — and  from  whatever  general 
revenues  may  be  necessary  to  make  up 
for  deficits. 

Presidential  and  senatorial  candidates 
of  a  major  party — one  which  received 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  popular 
vote  cast  for  the  oflBce  in  the  preceding 
election — would  be  entitled  to  receive  15 
cents  multiplied  by  the  constituency's 
voting  age  population.  Had  this  been  in 
effect  for  the  1972  election  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didates each  would  have  been  entitled  to 
approximately  $21  million.  In  comptiri- 
son.  President  Nixon  Is  estimated  to  have 
raisea  about  $60  million  and  Senator 
McGovERN,  $28  million.  Stipulation  is 
made  that  a  Senate  candidate  of  a  major 
party  receives  at  least  $175,000.  For 
major  party  House  candidates  the  en- 
titlement is  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  an 
amount  based  on  the  average  expenditure 
per  voter  in  the  two  preceding  elections 
in  the  district. 

A  "minor"  party  is  defined  as  one 
receiving  more  than  5  percent  but  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
the  preceding  election,  and  a  minor  party 
candidate's  entitlement  is  based  propor- 
tionately on  his  party's  share  of  the  vote 
in  the  preceding  election. 

It  is  estimated  that  public  financing 
will  cost  about  $150  million  in  Presiden- 
tial years  and  $100  million  in  off-year 
congressional  elections.  For  a  4-year  pe- 
riod, the  total  is  $250  million  and  broken 
down  on  a  yearly  basis  it  is  sUghtly  over 
$60  million.  The  legislation  would  go  Into 
effect  in  1976. 

Private  campaign  contributions  are  not 
synonymous  with  "dirty"  money,  but  over 
the  years  instances  of  abuse  have  gen- 
erated an  air  of  impropriety  and  revela- 
tions of  the  role  played  by  money  in  re- 
cent campaigns  have  done  little  to  dis- 
pel such  an  impression.  Favors  and 
favoritism  and  unethical  and  illegal  cam- 
paign practices  have  been  associated  with 
sizeable  campaign  contributions  to  the 
point  where  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  its  elected  officials  is  rapidly 
deteriorating. 

Money  tis  it  is  associated  with  political 
campaigns  carries  very  negative  conno- 
tations, and  this  undermines  the  honest 
efforts  of  those  Involved  in  campaigns. 
The  thought  of  a  large  contributor  or 


special  interest  underwriting  the  costs  of 
a  campaign  pamphlet,  a  TV  or  radio  spot 

or  a  rally  subject  the  entire  effort  to 
doubt.  It  demands  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What's  in  it  for  him?" 

Public  financing  is  not  an  extravagant 
or  unnecessary  expenditure  of  public 
money.  Rather,  it  is  an  insurance  policy 
against  the  degenerating  effects  of  spe- 
cial interest  politics.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
30  cents  a  year  per  citizen  we  can  take 
a  big  step  forward  toward  eliminating 
the  special  interest  influences  which  re- 
sult, directly  and  indirectly,  in  Increased 
costs  to  the  consumer  for  the  food  he 
eats,  the  clothes  he  buys  and  a  host  of 
other  expenses  of  daily  life.  So  long  as 
private  and  special  interest  money  per- 
vades the  pohtical  process,  the  image  of 
compromised  officials  will  remain  in  the 
public  mind  and  continue  to  eat  away  at 
whatever  pubUc  confidence  is  left. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary,  in  my  estima- 
tion, that  private  financial  contributions 
are  considered  sin  imtouchable  fixture  of 
participatory  democracy.  Our  sense  of 
values  Is  skewed  if  the  health  of  our 
political  and  govenmiental  systems  is 
gaged  by  the  numbers  of  contributors 
and  the  amount  of  money  they  give.  The 
percentage  of  voters  who  actually  con- 
tribute anything  to  political  campaigns 
is  not  high — only  between  8  and  12  per- 
cent in  the  presidential  election  years 
over  the  past  two  decides.  If  we  measure 
the  vitality  of  citizen  involvement  m  gov- 
ernment by  the  extent  to  which  they 
reach  down  Into  their  pockets,  we  would 
have    to   be    disappointed,    and   all    the 
sophisticated  and  extensive  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  contributors  which 
have  been  employed  in  recent  elections 
have  not  been  notably  successful.  What 
is  more,  the  bulk  of  money  contributed 
is  in  relatively  large  amounts.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  $60  million  contributed  to 
House  and  Senate  candidates  In  1972, 
for  instance,  wsis  in  amounts  of  $100  or 
more. 

By  allowing  private  contributions — 
even  with  a  maximum  limit  imposed — 
we  are  turning  our  backs  on  the  neces- 
sity of  confronting  influence  politics 
head-on.  A  candidate  for  a  House  seat 
may  spend  as  little  as  a  few"  hundred 
dollars  on  his  campaign  or  as  much  as  a 
couple  hundred  thousand.  The  Clean 
Elections  Act  legislation,  coauthored  by 
John  Anderson  and  Ivio  Udall,  has  gen- 
erated widespread  support.  One  of  its 
provisions  would  impose  a  $1,000  limit 
on  the  amount  a  private  contributor 
could  give  a  congressional  candidate. 
However,  in  most  House  races  a  $1,000 
contribution  is  a  sizable  amount. 

Although  the  Anderson -Udall  bill 
represents  a  positive  step  toward  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  campaign  contributions, 
it  fails  to  get  to  the  real  source  of  the 
problem. 

Public  financing  holds  the  potential  of 
revitalizing  the  party  structure  in  this 
country.  Political  party  organizations  will 
still  be  able  to  solicit  funds  and  spend 
money  on  party-building  and  election  ac- 
tivities. Indeed,  our  bill  could  help 
strengthen  the  national  party  organiza- 
tions and  enhance  their  efifectiveness  in 
the  political  process.  Parties  could  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  renewed  Interest 
and  the  recipients  of  some  of  the  finan- 


cial support   which   now   goes   to   can- 
didates. 

In  many  respects,  writing  a  check  Ib 
too  easy  a  way  in  which  to  demonstrate 
one's  involvement  in  the  political  process. 
Citizens  who  are  truly  concerned  about 
an  election's  outcome  can  indicate  their 
commitment  to  a  candidate  by  volun- 
teering their  time  and  energy  in  his  cam- 
paign. The  dedication  of  such  supporters 
is  a  commodity  money  cannot  buy.  Atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  kinds  of  people-to-people  cam- 
paigning which  can  be  accomplished  by 
increased  citizen  participation  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  political  system. 

A  candidate's  popularity  is  not  and 
should  not  be  equated  with  the  amount 
of  money  he  can  raise.  A  few  large  con- 
tributors to  an  "inferior"  candidate  can 
more  than  offset  many  smaller  contribu- 
tions to  a  "quality"  candidate.  The  size 
of  a  candidate's  campaign  chest  is  a  poor 
test  of  his  popularity.  His  popularity  is 
revealed  when  the  votes  are  cast  on  elec- 
tion day.  and  this  is  a  reflection  of  his 
abilities  and  those  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  candidacy.  j 

The  spending  limits  specified  in  the 
bill  are  suggestive  only.  Some  observers 
would  consider  them  too  high,  others  too 
low.  The  point  Is  that  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  flgure  should  be  determined 
which  is  fair  and  equitable  to  both  in- 
cumbents and  chaUengers.  Public  fi- 
nancing should  not  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  either  the  Incumbent  or  the  chal- 
lenger. A  figure  which  is  too  low  would 
likely  work  to  an  incimibenfs  advantage 
and  one  too  high  could  be  meaningless 
and  simply  promote  frivolous  said  un- 
necessary campaign  spending. 

Critics  of  Federal  financing  claim  the 
plan  is  an  Incumbent's  dream.  It  need 
not  be  If  the  figure  agreed  to  Is  high 
enough  for  a  challenger  to  moimt  a 
credible  campaign  and  low  enough  to 
place  a  Ud  on  needless  spending. 

The  case  cannot  be  made  with  any 
definite  assurance  that  challengers 
would  necessarily  be  at  a  disadvantage 
under  public  financing.  The  present  sys- 
tem certainly  is  not  geared  to  benefit 
or  assist  the  challenger.  Despite  very  sig- 
nificant obstacles,  challengers  do  man- 
age to  win,  however,  and  money  is  not 
always  the  deciding  factor.  In  the  1972 
election  a  few  were  able  to  win  who  ac- 
tually spent  less  than  their  incumbent 
opponents.  More  would  be  successful  if 
incumbents  had  less  money  to  supple- 
ment their  acknowledged  built-in  ad- 
vantages of  office.  In  the  past  three  gen- 
eral elections,  97  percent  of  incumbent 
Representatives  who  stood  for  reelection 
have  been  reelected  and  83  percent  of  in- 
cumbent Senators.  Public  financing  has 
the  potential  of  bringing  a  greater  sense 
of  fair  play  to  what  is  now  an  unreason- 
ably discriminatory  electoral  system. 

While  it  is  unrealistic  and  Impossible 
to  place  all  candidates  for  a  particular 
office  on  an  undeterminably  equal  foot- 
ing, we  can  do  something  positive  to  re- 
duce the  glaring  advantages  created  by 
imlimited  money  from  private  sources. 
We  never  will  equalize  the  Influence 
every  citizen  has  on  the  electoral  process. 
By  reason  of  their  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, their  Influence  among  friends  or 
their  personal  Involvement  in  campaign 
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work  some  individuals  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  an  election  beyond  that  of  their 
own  vote.  These  are  vitally  significant 
factors  and  In  the  best  tradition  of 
democratic  politics.  Money  no  longer  is — 
If  it  ever  was — and  the  disadvantages  it 
perpetuates  leave  unfulfilled  the  closer 
approximation  of  the  one-man-one-vote 
principle. 

Federsil  financing  is  a  drtimatlc  reform 
and  because  it  is  it  receives  critical  evalu- 
ation and,  from  some  quarters,  vocal  and 
stiff  opposition.  Watergate  will  pass,  but 
its  causal  effects  may  not.  The  term 
Watergate  connotes  much,  and  what  it 
brings  to  mind  is  a  vivid  documentation 
of  the  kinds  of  abuses  of  the  campaign 
and  electoral  process  which  go  on  at  all 
levels  of  goverrunent  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  erode  our  democratic  system  un- 
til and  unless  somethmg  is  done  about  it. 
Public  financing  can  help  restore  much 
of  what  has  been  lost,  and  I  believe  this 
concept  deserves  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 


U.S.  JNITIATIVE  IN  MIDEAST  SET- 
TLEMENT MUST  SUCCEED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  outbreak  in  the 
Mideast,  I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of 
expressing  the  obvious,  but  I  do  feel  our 
Nation  has  two  Important  obUgations : 

First.  We  must  do  everytliing  possible 
to  confine  the  fighting  to  the  immediate 
area  Involved;  and 

Second.  Use  every  avenue  for  bringing 
about  an  Immediate  ceasefire. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  a  frequent  critic  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  not  convinced  that  it  has  been 
an  effective  force  to  date  for  preserving 
the  peace  or  for  achieving  settlements 
between  hostile  adversaries.  Still,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  elements  are  present 
in  the  United  Nations  organization  to 
achieve  results  in  crises  of  this  kind. 

I  feel  the  President  has  acted  wisely 
In  taking  the  Initiative  by  calling  on  the 
UJI.  to  intercede.  I  hope  the  Security 
Council  will  act  on  his  recommendation 
to  give  the  present  outbreak  priority  at- 
tention. I  see  this  particular  settlement 
as  an  opportunity  for  the  United  Nations 
to  vindicate  Itself  for  its  past  failures. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  solu- 
tion of  this  crisis  will  be  a  true  test  of 
the  climate  of  the  detente  between  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  These 
major  powers  are  now  conferring  with 
each  other  on  a  more  friendly  basis.  We 
have  a  far  better  understanding  of  each 
other's  goals  and  means  of  achieving 
them.  If  we  are  to  function  as  responsible 
members  In  the  family  of  nations,  we 
must  mean  what  we  say  about  world  co- 
operation and  especially  about  keeping 
the  peace. 

We  can  either  work  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  outside  the  organization 
through  direct  contacts  with  the  coun- 
tries involved  and  the  world  powers 
which  can  have  influence  on  the  poli- 
cies of  the  combatants.  I  realize  that 
these  approaches  are  Interrelated  to  a 


certain  extent,  but  the  detente  is  a  new 
element  which  was  not  present  in  1967. 
It  could  well  be  the  determining  factor 
in   the  delicate   negotiations   which   will 

bring  the  kind  of  settlement  the  peace 
of  the  world  demands. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  timing 
of  this  outbreak  was  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  our  new  Secretary  of 
State  and  American  poUcles  under  him. 
If  such  Is  the  case,  then  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  Nixon-Kissinger  ap- 
proach has  scored  well.  We  have  taken 
the  initiative;  we  are  ready  to  use  our 
power  and  our  influence  to  stop  the  war 
and  to  pave  the  road  for  serious  discus- 
sions about  a  lasting  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  now  observe  with 
Interest  the  effectiveness  of  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  capability  is  obviously  there 
if  the  will  is  present  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  We 
can  also  look  intently  at  the  relaxation 
of  tensions  between  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Red  China  in  the  presence 
of  an  International  interest  rather  than 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. We  can  understand  how  much 
genuine  progress  has  been  made. 

But  the  watchword  Is  action.  There  is 
no  time  for  indecision  or  deferment. 


THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  B.C. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
want  good  government  for  the  Ettstrict  of 
Columbia.  We  also  want  the  citizens  of 
the  Ettstrict  of  Columbia  to  control  their 
local  affairs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
However,  any  legislation  to  provide  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
be  within  the  confinement  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  envisioned  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  As  President  Taft,  In  a  speech, 
once  argued : 

This  city  (Washington.  DC.)  Is  a  home  of 
the  government  of  a  nation,  and  when  men 
who  were  Just  as  much  Imbued  with  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  as  any  who  have 
come  after.  Washington  at  the  head,  put 
into  the  Constitution  the  provisions  virith 
reference  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Colxmibla.  they  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  spoke  for  a  coming  possible  eighty 
millions  of  people,  who  should  Insist  that 
the  home  of  the  government  should  be  gov- 
erned by  their  representatives;  and  that  if 
there  were  In  that  eighty  millions  of  peo- 
ple men  who  desired  to  come  and  share  In 
the  grandeur  of  that  capital  and  live  In  a 
city  of  magnificent  beauty  as  this  was  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  then  they  come  with 
their  eyes  open  as  to  the  character  of  the 
government  that  they  are  to  have,  and  they 
must  luiow  that  they  must  deptend  not  upon 
the  principles  ordinarily  governing  in  popu- 
lar government,  but  that  they  must  trust,  in 
order  to  secure  their  liberty — to  get  their 
guaranties — they  must  trust  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  eighty  millions  of  people  se- 
lected under  that  Constitution. 

Well.  What  does  in  fact  the  Constitu- 
tion say  about  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
reads  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to: 

Exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district   (not  exceed- 


ing ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  excerclse  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  sbaU  be  .  .  . 

To  make  aU  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  any  one  can  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
It  was  their  intent  that  our  Nation's 
Capital  was  to  take  a  unique  position  in 
this  country;  Washington,  D.C.,  was  to  be 
a  city  belonging  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  As  President  Taft  stated : 

Washington  Intended  this  to  be  a  Federal 
city,  and  it  Is  a  Federal  city,  and  It  tmgles 
down  to  the  feet  of  every  man,  whether  he 
comes  from  Washington  State,  or  Loa 
Angeles,  or  Texas,  when  he  comes  and  walks 
these  city  streets,  and  begins  to  feel  that 
"this  Is  my  city;  I  own  a  part  of  this  Capital, 
and  I  envy  for  the  time  bemg  those  who  are 
able  to  spend  their  time  here."  I  quite  ad- 
mit that  there  are  defects  In  the  system  of 
government  by  which  Congress  Is  bound  to 
look  after  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  under 
such  a  system,  but  I  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  history  that  the  result  vmdlcates  the  fore- 
sight of  the  fathers. 

Like  President  Taft,  I,  too,  am  a  na- 
tionalist when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  it  Is  because  of  my  position  that  I 
am  so  concerned  about  the  bill  on  home 
rule  (H.R.  9682)  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
brought  before  us  today. 

This  legislation  goes  far  beyond  what 
any  President,  Including  Johnson  and 
Kennedy,  has  ever  recommended.  For  ex- 
ample, the  legislation  provides  the  mayor 
of  the  District  with  almost  total  appoint- 
ive authority  over  the  heads  of  the  Dis- 
trict departments  and  agencies,  including 
poUce  and  fire  chiefs.  This  legislation  also 
eliminates  Presidential  appointment  of 
judges  in  the  District,  provides  exemption 
for  District  residents  to  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  delegates  such  broad  legislative  au- 
thority as  to  be  unconstitutional  or  per- 
mit excessive  "experimental"  local  legis- 
lation. It  furthermore  provides  that  the 
Federal  payment  authorization  be  an  un- 
limited, unallocated  lump  sum  for  4 
years.  Since  we  have  had  Government, 
the  authority  over  the  purse  has  been  the 
symbol  of  sovereignty.  Thus  hi  this  meas- 
ure alone  I  see  the  abdication  of  congres- 
sional resp)onsIbIlity  as  prescribed  by  our 
Constitution.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia budget  is  provided  through  appro- 
priations of  national  tax  revenue  by  the 
Congress — tax  money  that  comes  out  of 
the  pocket  of  every  American. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  this  legis- 
lation, because  it  does  not  provide  for 
Presidential  veto  power  to  protect  the 
Federal  interest  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Again,  let  me  emphasize,  such  a  pro- 
posal goes  far  beyond  what  any  President 
has  ever  recommended.  Now  I  know  that 
supporters  of  this  bill  argue  that  Con- 
gress can  repeal  local  enactments.  But 
such  repeal  would  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  means  that  any  such  meas- 
ure would  have  to  pass  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House — if  it  could  ever  be 
maneuvered  through  committee— and 
then  go  to  the  President  for  signature. 
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However,  this  legislation  also  provides 
the  local  government  with  the  authority 
to  amend  its  charter  at  any  time.  Thus 
the  local  government  could  negate  con- 
gressional acts  far  more  easily  than  we 
could  pass  legislation.  In  short,  the  U.S. 
Congress  would  have  nothing  more  than 
token  veto  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  take  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  City — the  city 
that  belongs  to  all  Americans — lightly, 
and  we  certainly  can  ill-afTord  to  ignore 
our  constitutional  responsibilities. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Scherle)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  China  celebrates  its  62d  an- 
niversary. I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  the  sincere  hope 

that  this  nation  vtill  continue  to  experi- 
ence democratic  freedom  and  economic 
success. 

Since  the  province  of  Taiwan  was 
retroceded  by  Japan  to  the  Republic  of 
China  in  1945,  the  economic  growth  of 
this  country  has  skyrocketed.  It  has  prog- 
ressed from  light  industry  to  sophisti- 
cated and  heavy  industry  with  remark- 
able speed  and  Is  now  a  leader  In  the 
areas  of  petrochemicals  and  shipbuild- 
ing. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Taiwan  and  had  a  firsthand  look  at  this 
nation  which  has  entered  the  era  of  in- 
dustrialization with  such  remarkable  re- 
sults. 

The  15  >  2  million  residents  of  Taiwan 
have  not  only  advanced  in  the  areas  of 
commerce  and  industrj-,  but  their  educa- 
tional system  has  kept  pace  as  well.  En- 
rollment in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion tops  200,000.  Their  cultural  renais- 
sance movement  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  world's  oldest  continu- 
ing culture,  but  has  also  brought  prog- 
ress in  all  of  the  arts. 

Taiwan  received  our  foreign  aid  for 
many  years  and  today  stands  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  success  in  this  area. 
It  is  now  self-dependent  and  an  im- 
portant sector  of  the  world-trade  market. 

I  hope  our  friendship  and  good  will 
with  this  ally  continues  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  Republic  of  China  is  a  prime 
model  of  the  importance  of  freedom  and 
democracy  In  our  world  today. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  MUST  AGREE 
TO  A  CEASE-FIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolma  (Mr.  Martin) 
is  recognized  for  5  mintues. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with  other 
concerned  Members  of  the  House  in  sup- 
porting administration  efforts  to  restore 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  urgent 
that  the  moral  influence  and  response  of 
all  countries  not  a  party  to  the  present 
military  conflict  be  to  seek  to  prevail 
upon  all  combatants  to  agree  to  a  cease- 
fire, a  return  to  their  previous  lines,  and 


good  faith  negotiation  of  their  national 
claims  in  conflict. 

The  recent  attack  by  the  nations  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  upon  their  neighbor- 
ing nation  of  Israel  not  only  endangers 
the  future  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East,  it  threatens  the  entire  world.  It 
focuses  attention  on  the  fragility  of 
peace  elsewhere  and  on  the  tenuous  na- 
ture of  detente  among  other  military 
powers.  The  alliances  and  other  inter- 
national commitments  in  this  sensitive 
part  of  the  world  could  quickly  expand 
to  a  global  conflagration  in  the  present 
struggle. 

We  cannot  now  know  whether  the  bat- 
tle plan  of  the  invadiiig  armies  is  limited 
to  seizing  control  of  lands  formerly  held 
by  them  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
Golan  Heights,  respectively.  Consider- 
ing earlier  military  attacks  by  them  in 
recent  years,  the  prudent  conclusion 
must  be  that  they  seek  to  destroy  and 
conquer  Israel.  Should  the  mitial  at- 
tacks succeeed  in  their  immediate  ob- 
jective the  offensive  momentum  of  the 
invasion  would  not  likely  produce,  of  it- 
self, a  halt.  The  appetite  for  conquest, 
denied  a  few  years  ago  at  great  embar- 
rassment to  the  Arab  allies,  would  surely 
be  whetted  to  the  point  of  seeking  to 
devour  all  of  Israel.  Such  aggression 
must  not  be  condoned,  and  must  not 
succeed. 

The  passions  which  motivated  the 
surprise  attack  will  not  be  quenched  by 
a  cease-fire.  They  will  only  smoulder  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  They  may  well 
rage  until,  with  some  decisive  assault, 
one  side  or  the  other  is  subdued.  This 
unfortunate  situation  has  roots  which  go 
deep  into  recorded  history,  with  the 
surgmg  back  and  forth  of  mighty  armies 
of  ancient  nations  and  tribes  across  the 
narrow  Fertile  Crescent.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  succession  of  occupancy, 
the  disputed  territory  is  a  vital  and 
coveted  part  of  the  heritage  of  both  Arab 
and  Jew,  intensified  all  the  more  by  re- 
ligious traditions. 

While  these  factors  must  be  under- 
stood, they  must  not  prevail  over  other 
considerations  which  favor  stability,  non- 
military  settlement  of  disputes  and  nor- 
malization of  relationships  between  na- 
tions. Accordingly  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives needs  to  express  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  our 
support  and  encouragement  for  those 
diplomatic  endeavors  of  our  President 
and  State  Department  to  influence  a  ter- 
mination of  warfare  among  our  friends 
in  the  Middle  East. 


MORE  ON  FOREIGN  INVESTORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  my  colleague's  attention 
the  following  article  from  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  The  article  describes  in  some  detail 
the  circumstances  that  prompted  me  to 
introduce,  H.R.  8951,  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors' Limitation  Act: 
VS.  Factory  Sczhz  Gets  Foreign  Accent 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Washington. — The  Japanese  are  coming, 
the  Japanese  are  coming  I 


And  so  are  the  Swedes,  the  French  and 
the  Germans — all  with  money  In  hand  and 
eager  to  mvest  It  In  the  United  States. 

Lured  by  a  "cheaper"  dollar  and  by  the 
greatest  consumer  market  In  the  world,  these 
foreigners  are  hunting  for  sites  on  which  to 
build  factories.  They  are  seeking  to  turn 
U.S.  sales  and  marketing  toeholds  Into  solid- 
based  American  operations. 

In  1972,  foreign  direct  investments  In  the 
United  States  rose  $708  million,  about  twice 
as  much  as  in  1971.  At  the  end  of  1972. 
foreign  direct  Investment  here  was  a  record 
$14.4  billion.  Most  observers  think  the  rate 
of  increase  will  be  much  greater  In  1973. 

Direct  Investment  by  foreign  corporations 
has  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  And  there 
have  been  these  recent  developments: 

Volvo,  the  Swedish  automaker,  said  it 
will  build  a  $100  mUUon  production  plant 
near  Norfolk,  Va. 

Volkswagen,  the  German  automaker,  and 
Toyo  Kogyo,  the  Japanese  company  which 
makes  the  rotary-engine  Mazda,  are  consid- 
ering building  plants  in  this  country. 

The  Mlchelln  Tire  Co.  of  Prance  will  build 
a  8200  million  plant  in  the  GreenvUle,  S.C, 
area. 

Auburn  Steel  Industries  of  Japan  Is  build- 
ing a  steel  plant  near  Auburn.  N.Y.  It  will 
employ  200  persons  and  be  the  first  Japanese- 
owned  steel  mill  In  the  country. 

Klkkonjan  Shoyu  of  Japan  Is  producing  soy 
and  terlqajl  sauce  In  a  new  96  million  plant 
near  Walworth,  Wis. 

Sony  Corp.  of  America,  owned  by  the  Sony 
firm  In  Japan,  I3  planning  to  produce  TV 
picture  tubes  in  San  Diego.  The  new  plant 
win  be  adjacent  to  the  Sony  plant  which  baa 
been  assembling  color  TV  sets. 

Burda  Druck.  GmbH,  of  West  Germany 
has  entered  a  Joint  agreement  with  the  Mere- 
dith PublUhlng  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to 
print  the  Ladles  Home  Journal  Magazine  at 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eleven  Japanese  companies  and  several 
German  firms  have  buUt  production  plants 
at  a  new  industrial  park  m  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

The  Commerce  Department  says  foreign 
corporations  In  years  past  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  setting  up  trading  or  sales  com- 
panies In  the  United  States.  But  today,  the 
department's  experts  say.  foreigners  are  in- 
creasingly interested  In  establishing  full  pro- 
duction facilities.  Direct  foreign  Investment 
In  manufacturing  grew  from  $2.8  billion  In 
1962  to  almost  $8  billion  today. 
These  reasons  figure  In  the  trend: 
The  dollar  has  been  devalued  twice,  thus 
increasing  the  buying  power  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  this  country.  It's  becoming  cheap- 
er to  produce  here  than  export  goods  from 
abroad. 

The  U.S.  stock  market  has  been  depressed, 
and  foreigners  have  taken  advantage  of  bar- 
gains. For  example,  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Co.  bid  for  the  stock  of  Glmbel 
Brothers  Inc..  the  department  store.  The  deal 
was  worth  $195  million.  Nestle  Allmentana, 
a  Swiss  firm,  paid  $105  million  in  cash  for 
the  Stauffer  Corp.,  a  division  of  Litton  In- 
dustries. Litton  stock  has  been  depressed, 
and  the  company  has  been  eager  to  sell  off 
some  subsidiaries. 

Foreign  corporations  have  gone  through  a 
wave  of  mergers  In  recent  years.  The  result- 
ant companies  have  enough  assets  to  afford 
the  considerable  price  of  U.S.  Investments 
und  take  the  risk  that  those  investments  will 
succeed. 

Japanese  firms  are  under  pressure  from 
their  government  to  Invest  and  export  their 
huge  dollar  surpluses  built  up  in  recent 
years. 

Wages  abroad  have  been  rising  rapidly, 
narrowing  the  gap  between  them  and  Ameri- 
can wages. 

The  United  States  has  been  encouraging 
foreign    investments    to    help    the    nation's 
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chronic  balance  of  payments  deficits.  More- 
over, by  allowing  free  foreign  Investment 
here,  the  government  ofi^sets  foreign  criti- 
cism of  heavy  American  Investment  overseas. 
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PENNY  POSTCARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
91st  and  92d  Congress  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  reestablish  the  penny 
postcard,  and  \n  light  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service's  recent  announcement  that  they 
will  raise  postal  rates  effective  in  Janu- 
ary of  1974,  I  am  again  proposing  a  bill 
that  would  bring  back  the  penny  post- 
card. 

I  realize  that  many  will  say  that  in 
these  times  of  rising  costs  a  penny  post- 
card is  unthinkable,  but  I  say  that  it  is 
time  to  thmk  of  the  common  man.  It  is 
one  way  to  provide  an  avenue  of  com- 
munication for  those  currently  living  on 
a  fixed  income  and  for  those  who  are  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  this  great  land.  It 
Is  time  for  the  common  man's  franking 
privilege. 

With  the  first-class  rate  going  to  10 
cents  come  January  of  1974,  and  with 
telephone  and  telegraph  rates  out  of  sight 
for  countless  numbers,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  those  financially  poor  without  the 
1-cent  postcard. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  given  up 
the  responsibility  for  setting  rates,  and 
we  no  longer  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  cost  of  postage,  so  we  will  have  no 
answers  for  our  constituents. 

Postal  service  is  one  of  the  fimdamen- 
tal  services  provided  by  the  Government, 
and  there  should  not  be  an  economic  bar 
to  this  service.  There  should  always  be 
at  least  one  rate  that  Is  available  to  every 
citizen,  no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be. 

I  thmk  that  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
reason  to  have  a  Postal  Service  that  is 
eflSclent  enough  to  handle  postcards  for 
a  penny — and,  if  it  cannot  do  that,  then 
perhaps  we  should  consider  subsidizing 
it.  After  all,  no  matter  how  poor  a  person 
is,  he  could  still  afford  a  penny  postcard, 
and  this  would  enable  him  to  stay  in 
touch  with  his  family,  friends,  and  even 
his  Congressmen. 

Many  probably  feel  that  we  should  not 
subsidize  postal  rates,  but  I  doubt  If  post- 
card subsidies  would  cost  as  much  as  has 
been  spent  on  other  largesses — and  cer- 
tainly would  provide  far  greater  benefit. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  a 
penny  postcard  rate  would  be  snapped 
up  by  bulk  mailers,  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  swamped  and  ruined  by  bil- 
lions of  penny  postcards.  But  this  is  ab- 
surd, because  we  could  write  into  the 
rate  a  provision  that  a  penny  postcard 
should  be  a  personal  communication, 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  that 
it  is  no  way  available  for  any  commercial 
use. 

After  all,  that  was  what  the  penny 
postcard  was  invented  for,  to  serve  peo- 
ple who  need  to  tell  someone  easily,  con- 
veniently, reliably,  and  at  a  very  little 
cost,  that  everything  is  all  right,  or  that 
everyone  is  OK.  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Congressman,  I  like  the  way  you  repre- 


sent me  in  Congress,  or  I  do  not  like  the 
way  you  represent  me.  In  any  event,  it 
would  help  to  keep  people  in.  contact  with 
one  another  for  a  very  reasonable  sum. 

Do  we  need  such  a  service?  I  say  we 
do,  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  from 
the  letters  I  have  received  from  people 
across  the  country  when  I  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  past,  many  of  your  con- 
stituents feel  that  we  do. 

We  should  bring  back  the  penny  post- 
card— perhaps  it  would  bring  us  back 
together. 

ISRAEL  AGAIN  FIGHTS  FOR 
SURVIVAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  that  occurred 
this  past  Saturday  in  the  Middle  East. 
For  Egypt  and  Syria  to  have  undertaken 
such  action  on  the  most  sacred  day  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  tragedy.  We  are  informed  today  tliat 
Iraq  has  joined  in  the  fighting.  I  find  it 
most  difficult  to  find  the  words  to  express 
my  deep  feelings  over  these  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  bluntest  of  terms, 
the  little  nation  of  Israel  is  once  again 
forced  to  fight  for  its  very  survival. 

Yesterday  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
communities  across  our  Nation  people  of 
all  faiths  and  persuasions  joined  to  ex- 
press their  concern.  In  Philadelphia, 
15,000  to  16,000  people  gathered  in  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Plaza  to  display  their 
support  for  Israel.  Unfortunately,  I  could 
not  be  there  as  I  am  presiding  over  the 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. I  did,  however,  send  a  mes- 
sage to  be  read  at  the  rally  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Lowenstein,  president  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of 
Philadelphia.  I  ask  that  the  telegram  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

October  9,  1973. 

Dear  Ben:  While  I  cannot  be  with  you  per- 
sonally because  of  the  need  to  be  In  Wash- 
mgton  for  legislative  busmess.  I  trust  you 
wUl  convey  my  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  Israeli  cause  at  the  rally  to  be  held  today. 

I  share  the  concern  for  Israel  which  you 
here  evidence  by  your  presence.  Once  again 
the  Arab  neighbors  of  Israel  display  their 
complete  recklessness:  their  lack  of  responsi- 
bility as  members  of  the  world  community 
and  disregard  for  the  basic  elements  of  hu- 
man decency.  Since  Its  creation  In  1948.  Is- 
rael has  only  wanted  to  live  In  peace  with  its 
neighbors  and  the  community  of  nations. 
The  Arab  nations  have  not  only  refused  to 
allow  that  condition  to  prevail,  they  have 
thwarted  all  efforts  to  attain  that  basic  hu- 
man desire.  They  have  repeatedly  relied  upon 
treachery  In  the  hoptes  of  destroying  Israel, 
always  to  their  own  disadvantage,  defeat  and 
humUlatlon.  Their  actions  of  this  past  Sat- 
urday, on  Yom  Klppur,  the  highest  of  Holy 
Days  for  the  Members  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
are  unconscionable.  The  Indications  by  other 
Arab  countries  to  apply  oU  pressure  diplo- 
macy upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  force  Is- 
rael to  back  off  in  its  fight  for  survival.  Is 
more  than  just  unrealistic.  We  here  In  the 
United  States  must  fully  and  loudly  express 
our  extreme  disapproval  and  condemnation 
of  the  meet  recent  actions  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  truly  a  world 
voice  for  decency.  It  must  now  voice  Its  dis- 
approval to  Egypt  and  Syria  and  censure  both 


nations.  It  Is  long  past  time  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  community  of  nations  recog- 
nize the  last  remaining  threat  to  a  world  at 
peace  Is  that  of  the  Intransigence  of  the  Arab 
neighbors  of  Israel.  Sanctions  against  them 
should  be  Imposed  as  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme disapproval — so  that  they  will  finally 
realize  that  direct  negotiations  must  be  un- 
dertaken In  good  faith  and  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  past  25  years  cannot  continue. 
Congressman  Bill  Barbett. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  ASSISTED 
HOUSING  UNDER  THE  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
3P   1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
know,  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Ashley,  recently  introduced  a  most 

comprehensive  and  progressive  piece  of 
legislation  which  charts  important  new 
directions  for  Federally-assisted  housing 
programs.  The  bill,  H.R.  10036,  the 
•Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1973,"  represents  a  truly  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  both  low-  and 
middle-income  families. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  provisions 
Of  the  bill  which  authorize  a  new  ap- 
proach for  the  public  financing  of  as- 
sisted housing  projects.  If  enacted,  these 
provisions  would  enable  us  to  maximize 
the  impact  of  each  Federal  subsidy  dollar 
at  a  lesser  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
than  current  financing  systems  allow. 

Chapter  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
a  program  of  community  development 
and  housmg  block  gi-ants  to  States  and 
localities.  To  finance  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  modernization,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  housing  which  is  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  these  block  grants,  three 
methods  are  proposed:  first.  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance;  second,  where  the  hous- 
ing is  to  be  publicly  owned.  Federally- 
guaranteed  tax-exempt  obligations,  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism  now  used  in  our  low- 
rent  public  housing  program;  and  third, 
where  the  housing  is  to  be  privately 
owned,  Federally-guaranteed  taxable 
obligations  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency,  combined  with  interest  re- 
duction grants  covering  30  percent  of 
the  interest  payable  on  the  obligations. 

This  third  approach  is  the  one  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly.  A  State  housing  fi- 
nance agency,  for  example,  would  borrow 
at  a  taxable  rate,  say  8  percent;  HUD 
would  fully  guarantee  the  principal  and 
interest  payable  on  the  obligations, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  bondholders  30  per- 
cent of  the  mterest  due  on  the  bonds; 
this  would  reduce  the  effective  interest 
rate  on  the  obligations  to  5.6  percent; 
the  state  agency  would  lend  the  funds 
to  a  housing  sponsor,  usually  a  limited- 
dividend  developer  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, at  5.6  percent;  and  the  city  or 
county  government  would  then  use  its 
housing  block  grant  funds  to  write  down 
actual  home-ownership  costs  or  rent 
levels  for  housing  occupants  even  fur- 
ther. 

The  experience  of  State  housing 
finance  agencies  over  the  past  few  years 
has  shown  the  advantages  of  this  type 
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of  financing  technique.  Public  borrowing 
allows  housing  to  be  financed  at  rates 
much  lower  than  prevailing  mortgage 
interest  rates,  permitting  the  assisted 
housing  to  serve  families  of  lower  income 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  with 
the  same  subsidy  dollar. 

A  2'/2  percent  to  3  percent  point  reduc- 
tion in  interest  costs,  for  example,  Is 
translated  immediately  into  a  $20  to  $30 
per  month  reduction  in  rents  in  a  typical 
multifamily  project.  Furthermore,  by  is- 
suing the  Federally- guaranteed  taxable 
obligations,  whose  efifective  rate  would  be 
reduced  by  a  30  percent  Federal  interest 
grant.  State  and  local  governments  can 
further  reduce  their  borrowing  costs  to 
about  one-fourth  of  a  percentage  point 
below  current  tax-exempt  rates.  As  a  re- 
sult, an  additional  $3  to  $4  reduction  in 
monthly  rentals  is  made  possible. 

These  housing  program  benefits  can 
be  acliieved,  moreover,  with  an  actual 
gain  in  income  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In- 
stead of  receiving  no  tax  income  on  tax- 
exempt  issues,  the  Treasury  would  col- 
lect taxes  on  interest  income  from  the 
Federally-guaranteed  taxable  bond  is- 
sues of  State  and  local  agencies.  Such 
bonds  are  now  held  largely  by  banks, 
corporations,  and  individuals  of  above- 
average  income.  A  conservative  estimate 
would  place  these  bond  holders  in  mar- 
ginal income  tax  benefits  of  35  to  40  per- 
cent. The  taxes  coUected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  exceed  the  30 
percent  Federal  grant  paid  to  the  State 
or  local  agency  to  reduce  the  effective 
interest  rate  on  the  obligations. 

Finally,  it  shoiild  be  noted  that  these 
provisions  of  H.R.  10036  are  very  much 
in  line  \^ith  the  administration's  own 
proposal  for  taxable  municipal  bonds. 
Under  that  proposal,  presented  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  early  this 
year,  there  would  also  be  a  30  percent 
Federal  grant  for  State  or  local  obliga- 
tions which  are  issued  as  taxable  instru- 
ments. The  advantages  of  this  financing 
approach  cited  by  the  administration 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  housing  proposed  under  sec- 
tion 125  of  H.R.  10036:  the  number  of 
tax-exempt  obligations  and  the  interest 
rates  on  those  remaining  would  be  re- 
duced, thus  reducing  municipal  financ- 
ing costs ;  and  the  Federal  interest  reduc- 
tion grants  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
revenues  from  the  taxation  of  taxable 
interest  income  received  by  bondholders. 
In  short,  section  125  would  provide  great 
advantages  to  States  and  cities  utilizing 
Its  provisions,  would  benefit  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  low-  and  moderate-income 
income  housing  programs,  and  would  net 
revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  pro- 
posing this  excellent  approach  to  provid- 
ing long- term  financing  for  our  assisted 
housing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
table  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Schechter. 
senior  specialist  In  housing  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  describing  the  Inter- 
est rate  assumptions  and  calculations 
upon  which  I  have  based  my  remarks: 
Intebest   Rate    AsstTMprioNs   and    Calcttla- 

TIONS    UNDERLTING    AdVANTAGBS    of    TAXABI.X 

VrESTJs  Non-Taxable  State  Agenct  Issues 

A.  TAXABLE  VEBST7S  NON-TAXABLE  INTEREST  COST 

1.  Taxable  State  housing  agency  taxable 
Issue  rate:  7.80.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  less:   30  percent  Federal   grant:    —2.34. 

3.  net  Interest  cost  on  taxable  state  agency 
Issue:  5.46. 

4.  Current    State    housing    agency    tax- 
exempt  rate:  5.80.' 

5.  Agency    saving    In    taxable    with    30% 
grant  over  tax-exempt  issue :  .24. 

B.    BENEFTTS    TO    U.S.    TREAStTRT 

1.  Tax  revenue  on  Tax-exempt  State  bond: 
0. 

2.  Tax  revenue  on  7.8  percent  taxable:  2.73- 
3.12.» 

3.  less:   30  percent  Federal  grant  on  tax- 
able:—2.34-2.34. 

4.  net  gain  to  Treasury:  .39-.88. 

C.     MORTGAGE     VERSUS   NET     COST     OF     TAXABLE 
STATE     ISSUE 

1.  Current  mortgage  rate  (FHA) :  8.50. 

2.  Estimated    net    rate   on   Taxable    State 
issue:  5.46. 

Difference;  3.04. 
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AID  ISRAEL  NOW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  measure  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman)  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  immediately  ship  to  Israel  all 
the  planes  which  have  already  been  sold 
to  that  valiant  little  nation  now  strug- 
gling for  its  very  existence. 

Today  news  from  the  Middle  East  in- 
forms us  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  be- 
gun renewed  arms  shipments  to  its  cli- 
ent states,  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  replace 
the  materiel  which  they  have  lost  in  the 
war.  Furthermore,  reports  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  government  has  been  exerting 
pressure  on  heretofore  uninvolved  Arab 
states,  such  as  Algeria  and  Lebanon,  to 
enter  the  conflict. 

News  such  as  this  makes  it  urgent  that 
the  United  States  not  waste  another 
moment  in  debating  the  propriety  of  var- 
ious courses  of  action  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  has  lost  what  is,  for  her,  tremen 
dous  amounts  of  manpower  and  weap- 
onry. The  men  caimot  be  replaced.  But 
the  weapons  can,  should,  and  must  be 
replaced,  immediately 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  her  actions  in  the 
Middle  East,  has  demonstrated  what  her 
true  Interests  are.  They  are  not  In  de- 
tente, despite  all  manner  of  fine  words  to 
the  contrary.  Rather  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  primarily  Interested  in  the  destruction 
of  Israel  and  the  consolidation  of  her 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  Such  is  not  the 
proper  attitude  for  a  nation  Interested 
in  achieving  world  peace. 

The  United  States  would  be  worse  than 
foolish  if  we  were  nterely  to  sit  back  now 
and  engage  in  futile  diplomatic  efforts. 
Negotiation  is  all  to  the  good,  and  Is,  in 
my  mind,  still  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Middle  Eastern  conflict  can  be  perma- 


nently settled.  But  what  good  Is  negotia- 
tion if  not  done  between  equals?  We  must 
make  sure,  if  we  are  truly  committed  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  that  Israel  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Arabs  on  at 
least  an  equal  footing.  This  means  that 
Israel  dare  not  lose  the  war  which  the 
Arabs  have  forced  on  her. 

The  losses  that  Israel  has  suffered  in 
the  last  few  days  are  staggering.  Initial 
reports  of  casualties  say  that  between 
200  and  300  soldiers  have  died.  Were 
America  Involved  in  such  a  conflict,  a 
comparable  casualty  figure  for  us  would 
have  resulted  in  a  death  toll  close  to 
30,003.  The  cost  in  money  is  equally 
shocking.  Were  the  war  to  end  tomorrow, 
Israel  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  It  im- 
til  well  after  the  year  2000. 

The  United  States  has  always  sup- 
ported Israel.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  we 
are  the  only  place  Israel  can  look  to  now 
for  continued  support.  Israel  cannot  look 
to  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  because 
they  are  all  afraid  of  taking  sides.  They 
are  so  dependent  on  Arab  oil  that,  were 
they  to  voice  the  slightest  support  for  Is- 
rael, they  would  face  the  risk  of  losing 
their  precious  fuel  supplies. 

Fortimately,  the  United  States  is  not 
yet  so  dependent  on  oU  from  the  Middle 
East  that  we  must  temporize  out  of  fear. 
We  can  and  should  unequivocally  declare 
our  full  support  for  Israel.  The  best  way 
of  doing  this  right  now  is  to  give  Israel 
all  the  weaFK>ns  she  needs  to  replace  those 
lost  in  the  fighting. 

Not  only  must  we  give  her  the  weap- 
ons, but  we  must  make  sure  that  what 
we  give  to  Israel  will  arrive  there.  If 
this  means  having  the  Sixth  Fleet  con- 
voy the  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  the  docks  at  Haifa,  then  so  be  it.  We 
have  a  commitment  to  Israel's  survival 
that  must  be  honored.  Honoring  such  a 
commitment  means  taking  risks.  These 
are  grave  risks,  but  we  must  face  them 
and  accept  them.  To  do  less  would  be  to 
abandon  one  of  our  staunchest  allies  to 
certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Arab 
^      aggressors. 

Russia  has  already  committed  itself  to 
delivering  weapons  to  her  puppets.  Were 
Russia  tnaly  interested  in  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  she  would  instead  have 
forced  Egypt  and  Syria  to  stop  fighting 
by  refusing  to  resupply  them.  If  the 
United  States  does  not  aid  in  resupply- 
ing  Israel,  we  will  be  giving  tacit  ap- 
proval to  Arab  aggression,  and  signing 
Israel's  death  warrant  at  the  same  time. 
The  need  Is  urgent.  The  need  is  now. 
I  call  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  immediate  action,  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary,  to  protect  Israel's 
existence.  Anything  less  would  be  falling 
to  honor  our  commitments. 


'  About  equivalent  to  yield  on  a  10  year  or 
longer  Federal  agency  (e.g.  FNMA,  FHLB) 
obligation. 

'On  September  1,  N.T.  State  Housing  Fi- 
nance Agency  sold  30-40  year  obligations  at 
rates  of  5.8-6.2  percent  and  the  Minn.  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agency  sold  30  year  obligations 
at  5.7  rate. 

•Aasiimlng  average  bond  holder  marginal 
income-tax  brackets  of  35-40  percent. 


JUDGE  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 
HONORED 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate,  were 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  great  honor  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  Wltherspoon  Hemphill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  Judge 
Hemphill  represented  the  Fifth  South 
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Carolina  District  here  with  great  dedica- 
tion, honor,  and  distinction.  Judge  Hemp- 
hill was  elected  to  the  Congress  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  illustrious  James  Prio- 
leau  Richards,  chairman  of  the  F\)reign 
Affairs  Committee  and  Ambassador  at 
Large.  Upon  Congressman  Hemphill's  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  District  Court  the 
Fifth  District  has  been  superbly  repre- 
sented by  our  beloved  colleague  Tom 
Oettys.  Judge  Hemphill  Is  continuing  a 
long  family  tradition  of  public  service  and 
devotion  to  the  "American  dream."  His 
forebearers  include  Congressman  John 
J.  HemphiU,  U.S.  Senator  John  Hemp- 
hill, who  also  served  as  a  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  1846-58. 
and  Congressman  Robert  Wltherspoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America  recently  presented 
the  1973  Judicial  Award  of  Merit  to  our 
former  colleague,  my  dear  friend,  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
judges,  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Hemp- 
hill, U.S.  District  Judge  for  South  Caro- 
lina. Judge  Hemphill  was  honored  in 
ceremonies  at  the  Federal  Court  House 
in  Columbia,  S.C,  with  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  Baker,  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Trial  Lav,vers  Association,  pre- 
siding, and  with  remarks  and  the  pres- 
entation by  the  Honorable  G.  Ross  An- 
derson, Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
Distinguished  guests  Included  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  R.  Moss,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Hemphill  was  the 
recipient  of  the  highly  coveted  Judicial 
Award  of  Merit  "in  recognition  of  his 
herculean  efforts  in  alleviating  court 
congestion  and ;  in  recognition  of  his  ex- 
pert mastery  of  trial  advocacy  and  pro- 
cedures, which  are  the  products  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  and;  in  recognition 
of  his  innovative  and  humane  decisions 
which  protect  the  injured,  the  accused, 
and  the  public  and ;  in  recognition  of  his 
dynsunic  promotion  and  leadership  of 
the  cause  of  continuing  education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Robert  W.  Hemp- 
hill was  bom  on  May  10,  1915,  in  Chester. 
S.C.  to  John  McLure  and  Helen  Wlther- 
spoon Hemphill.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Chester  and  the  University  of 
South  Carohna  where  he  received  his  AB 
degree  in  1936  and  his  T.T.Pt  degree  in 
1938.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Isa- 
belle  Anderson  of  Asherton,  Tex.,  and 
has  three  children. 

While  a  student  at  the  university,  he 
was  an  active  participant  in  student  af- 
fairs. He  was  president  of  the  senior 
class,  a  member  of  the  debating  team, 
president  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
Honorary  Leadership  Fraternity,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  track  team,  and  a  member  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Social  Fraternity  and 
Phi  Delta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity.  He  was 
also  selected  to  Who's  Who  In  American 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina 
Bar  in  1938,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hemphill  &  Hemphill  in  Chester 
from  1938  to  1964.  Judge  Hemphill  is  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Amer- 
can  Bar  AssoclaticMis,  the  American  Law 
Institute,  and  the  National  Lawyers 
Club. 

In  1941.  he  volimteered  for  the  U.S. 
Army-Air  Force,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
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pilot  until  1945.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  since  1950. 

Judge  Hemphill  began  his  career  as  a 
public  servant  ir*  1947.  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. Later,  he  was  solicitor  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  from  1951  to  1956. 
In  1957.  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina, 
and  served  until  1964.  While  a  Congress- 
man, he  was  on  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  On 
May  1,  1964,  he  was  appointed  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

Judge  Hemphill  is  also  active  in  church 
and  civic  affairs.  He  is  an  officer  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  Purity 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chester.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Moose  Lodge,  the  South  Carolina  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  South  Carolina 
Wing  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  "forward 
looking  and  creative"  judge.  Judge 
Hemphill's  opinions  are  characterized  by 
his  scholarly  approach  to  the  law  and  are 
noted  for  their  persuasiveness  and  crea- 
tivity. He  is  concerned  about  the  crowded 
court  dockets  and  the  resulting  slowness 
of  the  judicial  process  and  has  en- 
deavored to  alleviate  this  problem  In  his 
court.  He  effectively  utilizes  the  pretrial 
conference  to  reduce  the  court  time  re- 
quired for  trials  and  conducts  his  court 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  effi- 
ciency. He  also  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
continuing  education  for  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 


ARAB-ISRAELI  WAR 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now 
riveted  upon  the  critical  situation  in  the 
Mideast.  The  administration's  position 
seems  to  be  merely  that  "some  sort  of 
equilibrium  must  be  maintained."  Equi- 
librium is  unsatisfactory.  Not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  all  of  Israel's  allies 
must  immediately  resupply  the  Israeli's 
with  all  the  modem  arms  necessary  to 
restore  the  strategic  balance  and  offset 
the  tactical  successes  recently  acquired 
by  the  blatant  aggression  of  EgsTDt 
Syria — and  now  Iraq — started  during  a 
holiday.  The  first  priority  is  to  replace 
aircraft. 

Only  from  a  position  of  power  can 
Israel  return  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
attempt  to  solve  this  highly  emotional 
and  controversial  situation  through  ne- 
gotiations. 

Three  million  Israelis  stand  alone 
against  50  million  Arabs.  The  situation 
is  critical.  Unlike  the  six-day  war  of 
1967.  which  resulted  in  an  Israeli  victory, 
the  current  action  is  developing  into  a 
protracted  war  of  attrition  for  which 
the  Soviets  have  long  been  preparing  the 
Arab  world— and  the  Soviets  allegedly 
are  now  resupplying  these  aggressors  by 
air.  The  United  States  must  do  the 
same — and  more. 
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First  needed  are  air  and  ground  weap- 
ons to  stop  the  attack.  Once  the  penetra- 
tions are  stabilized,  then  negotiations 
may  be  possible— but  lacking  that,  the 
pressure  may  be  applied  to  make  bar- 
gaining more  appealing. 

What  is  the  world  going  to  do  for 
Israel?  The  Sword  of  Damocles  has 
fallen.  The  Israeli  people  knew  for  days 
that  the  attack  was  coming  but  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  vise  of  world  opinion  and 
pressure  from  the  administration  from 
conducting  a  preemptive  strike  which 
might  have  turned  the  tactical  tables  to 
their  advantage.  Instead,  they  had  to 
stand  and  take  the  first  blow. 

Desert  warfare  is  the  toughest  fighting 
conceivable  on  both  men  and  equipment. 
Merely  to  exist  In  the  desert  takes  much 
of  a  man's  strength  and  ingenuity;  to 
fight  there  takes  his  every  effort,  plus 
those  of  every  friend  and  aUy.  The  rav- 
ages of  the  Russian-supplied  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  armies  have  been  severe. 
Russian  ground-to-air  missiles — SA-2, 
SA-3  and  SA-6's — and  Russian  aircraft 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  Israeli  air- 
craft and  men.  Russian  tanks  have  done 
the  same. 

Under  such  a  ruthless  attack  on  Israel, 
our  country  and  other  allies  of  Israel 
have  no  alternative  but  to  come  immedi- 
ately to  the  aid  of  a  friend.  Losses  of  air- 
craft must  be  resupplied  immediately, 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  pro- 
viding all  the  war  material  needed  to  de- 
fend against  and  stop  the  attack. 


IMPROVED  DENTAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
servlces  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  The 
proposed  changes  will  make  the  Army 
Dental  Corps  and  the  Air  Force  Dental 
prove  the  administration  of  the  dental 
Service  more  efficient  which,  in  turn,  will 
facilitate  the  provision  of  high  quality 
dental  care  to  more  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  uniformed  service. 

In  addition  to  this  major  objective, 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  dental  bill  has 
two  other  worthwhile  purposes,  which 
will  also  strengthen  the  dental  care  pro- 
grams in  the  respective  services.  First  of 
all.  the  bill  will  provide  legislative  giiide- 
lines  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  dentftT 
services  that  have  been  in  effect  for  the 
Navy  Dental  Corps  since  1945.  Public 
Law  79-284  established  an  outstanding 
career  service  in  the  Navy,  one  that  has 
proven  effective  in  providing  high  qual- 
ity dental  care  to  Navy  personnel  world- 
wide. 

Second,  but  equally  important,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  dental  bill  will  bring 
the  career  services  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  up-to-date  in  terms  of  recruiting 
and  retaining  dentists  who,  without  the 
pressure  of  the  "doctor  draft  law,"  will 
now  make  career  choices  based  on  the 
professional  attractiveness  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

The  all-volunteer  effort  to  attract  and 
retain  a  solid  career  force  of  individuals 
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has  been  extended  to  the  health  field  in 
two  other  Instances.  These  efforts  In- 
clude an  improved  scholarship  program 
tied  to  a  military  duty  obligation — which 
Is  already  functioning — and  a  special  pay 

proposal  for  health  professionals  to  pro- 
vide incentive  bonus  payments  calcu- 
lated to  provide  an  income  comparable  to 
civilian  private  practice.  The  special  pay 
bill  is  currently  pending  in  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  dental  bill 
does  not  call  for  increased  pay  levels  or 
any  direct  costs  to  the  Treasury.  Instead, 
the  language  of  the  bill  would  provide 
management  and  comm.^nd  changes  in 
the  best  interest  of  improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  of  the  dental 
care  programs  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Many  dental  practitioners  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  treatment  of 
military  personnel  have  appealed  to  both 
Army  ar.d  Air  Force  health  headquarters 
for  needed  technical  changes  in  the 
regulations  and  law  that  currently  gov- 
ern the  provision  of  dental  care. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  has  the 
solid  endorseraent  of  the  Nation's  civil- 
ian dentists.  The  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, on  behalf  of  its  100,000  mem- 
bers— more  than  85  percent  of  America's 
practicing  dentists — reaffirmed  its  long- 
standing policy  that  the  dental  programs 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  like  the 
Navy's,  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  dentists.  Enactment  of  the  bill  would 
assure  that  control  over  dental  profes- 
sional mattprs  and  over  decisions  involv- 
ing professional  activities  of  dental  per- 
sonnel will  be  vested  in  those  officers  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  delivery 
of  dental  services. 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION INTERPRETS  SURPLUS  DO- 
NABLE  PROPERTY  AMENDMENT 
TO  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  93-83,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
contains  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Property  Act  with  respect  to  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  personal  property.  Under 
the  authority  of  section  203(j)  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, donate  surplus  personal  property 
to  eligible  recipients  for  educational, 
public  health,  or  civil  defense  purposes, 
and  for  educational  activities  of  special 
interests  to  the  armed  services. 

The  donable  property  amendment  in 
Public  Law  93-83,  is  foimd  in  section  525 
of  that  act.  It  was  a  floor  amendment  in 
the  Senate.  The  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  has  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
Property  Act,  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  before  the  bill  was 
reported  out  of  conference. 

The  language  of  section  525  suffers 
from  a  serious  technical  defect.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  does  not  accomplish  its  ptuport- 
ed  purpose  of  authorizing  the  Adminis- 


trator to  donate  certain  surplus  personal 
property  to  law  enforcement  assistance 
grantees.  It  is  another  example  of  a  leg- 
islative provision  hastily  enacted  without 

regard  to  the  expertise  of  the  committee 

having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  that  provision. 

In  remarks  to  the  House  on  Augiist  3, 
1973,  I  called  attention  to  the  defective 
amendment.  I  pointed  out  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  donable  property  program 
as  well  as  its  legislation  are  jurisdictional 
concerns  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  spoke  of  the  ongoing  in- 
vestigation into  operations  and  objectives 
of  the  donable  property  program  by  our 
Government  Activities  Subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
J.4CK  Brooks.  I  made  note  of  the  pend- 
ency before  our  committee  of  10  different 
bills  that  would  open  up  the  donation 
program  to  a  variety  ct  new  categories 
of  recipients.  These  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  presently  authorized  purposes. 

I  concluded  by  urging  the  various 
committees  of  the  House  to  give  close 
attention  to  our  committee's  jurisdic- 
tional interest  when  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Property  Act  are  sought  in 
other  legislation. 

Last  month,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  requested  the 
views  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration on  whether  section  525  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-83  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  donate  surplus  property 
for  law  enforcement  purposes.  The 
General  Counsel's  office  in  GSA  re- 
sponded in  a  letter  dated  September  24, 
1973.  It  takes  the  view  that,  notwith- 
standing the  amendment,  the  particular 
provision  of  the  Federal  Property  Act 
actually  amended  by  Public  Law  93-83 — 
section  203  (n) — does  not  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
transfer  surplus  property  to  State  sur- 
plus property  agencies  for  other  than 
those  agencies'  own  administrative 
needs.  The  GSA  letter  further  states 
that  the  amendment  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  that  authority  to  donate 
under  another  section — 203tj>— is  nec- 
essary. It  adds  that  no  authority  to 
donate  for  law  enforcement  a.ssistance 
purposes  can  be  inferred  from  the 
amended  section  203  (n>.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  the  GSA  letter  with  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  limited  supply 
of  worthwhile  surplus  property  avail- 
able for  the  cotmtry's  schools,  hospitals, 
civil  defense  units,  and  special  educa- 
tional activities.  Efforts  are  now  in 
progress.  Involving  Federal  agencies, 
State  agencies,  and  our  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  scope  of  property  screen- 
ing, allocation,  distribution,  and  con- 
trol. It  is  my  hope  that  these  efforts  will 
soon  bring  about  accommodation  of 
substantially  more  donee  needs. 

In  any  event,  changes  in  law  to  add 
to  the  number  of  eligible  donee  cate- 
gories must  always  be  considered  within 
the  framework  of  the  outlook  for 
property  availability,  the  capacity  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  manage 
the  program,  and  the  needs  of  donees 
in  the  presently  eligible  categories. 

The  General  Counsel's  letter  follows: 


General  Services 

AOMtJflSTRATION,  OFFICE  OF 

General  Counsel, 
Washington,  DC,  September  24,  1973. 
Thom.^s  J.  Macden.  Esq.. 

General  Counsel]  Laio  En/orcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Madden:  Your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1973,  requested  our  views  as  to 
whether  section  525  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  authorizes  donation  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  of  surplus  property 
for  law  enfcrceir.er.t  purposes. 

You  stated  that  It  Is  the  position  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
that  such  authority  was  granted  pursuant  to 
section  525  of  the  Crime  Control  Act,  that 
perhaps  a  technical  deficiency  exisus.  and 
that  such  deflclency  Is  ministerial  and  cur- 
able by  administrative  action. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  soctlci  525  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act  which  amends  sec- 
tion 203 (n)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, the  comments  of  Senator  Hruska  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  conference  report. 

We  regret  to  advise  that  we  are  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  section  525  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  amending  sectlcn  203 (n) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlulstratlve 
Services  Act  dees  not  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Geiieral  Services  to  donate 
surplus  personal  property  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  What  Is  lacking  is  not  merey 
as  you  contend,  the  statutory  designation  of 
a  party  to  determine  whether  the  property 
is  usable  and  nace.ssary,  but  authority  to 
donate  per  se.  It  Is  section  203 (J)  that  au- 
thorizes donations  for  specific  purposes,  not 
section  203 (n).  Section  203 m)  relates  to 
making  property  available  to  state  surplus 
property  distribution  agencies  designated  in 
conformity  with  paragraph  1  of  subsection 
(J).  Subsection  (j)  (1)  provides: 

"Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Administrator  is  authorized  in 
his  discretion  to  donate  without  coat  (e.\- 
cept  for  costs  of  care  and  handling)  for  use 
in  any  State  for  purposes  cf  education,  pub- 
lic health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  research 
for  any  such  purpose,  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, books,  or  other  supplies  (Including 
those  capitalized  In  a  working  capital  or 
similar  fund)  under  the  control  of  any  exec- 
utive agency  which  shsill  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  surplus  property  and  which  shall 
have  been  determined  under  paragraph  (2), 
(3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  to  be  usable 
and  necessary  for  any  such  purpose.  In  de- 
termining whether  property  Is  to  be  donated 
under  this  subsection,  no  distinction  shall  be 
made  between  property  capitalized  In  a  work- 
ing-capital fund  established  under  section 
405  of  the  National  Security  Act  cf  1947,  as 
amended,  or  any  similar  fund,  and  any 
other  property.  No  such  property  shall  he 
transferred  for  use  within  avy  State  except 
to  the  State  agency  designated  under  State 
law  for  the  purpose  of  distHbuting.  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, all  property  allocated  uruLer  this  sub- 
section for  use  within  such  State."  (Italic 
supplied.) 

Section  203 (J)  (3)  relates  to  surplus  prop- 
erty authorized  for  donation  pursuant  to 
(J)  (1),  and  provides  for  a  determination  of 
usability  and  necessity  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation or  public  health  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
who  allocates  such  property  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  utilization  for  transfer  to  a  state 
agency  for  distribution  to  eligible  donees. 
The  state  agencies  must,  prior  to  any  trans- 
fer, furnish  certlflcatlon  that  such  property 
is  usable  and  needed  for  educational  or  pub- 
lic health  purposes.  Subsection  (J)  (4),  re- 
lating to  civil  defense,  contains  similar  pro- 
visions. 
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The  amendment  is  defective  in  that  it 
falls  to  take  into  consideration  that  author- 
ity to  donate  under  another  section,  203(}), 
is  necessary.  Thus,  its  effect  Is  to  presuppwse 
authority  which  does  not  In  fact  exist.  Sec- 
tion 203(n),  prior  to  Its  amendment  by  sec- 
tion 526  Of  the  Crime  Control  Act,  referred 
to  "surplus  property  which  the  Administra- 
tor may  approve  for  donation  for  use  In  any 
state  or  purposes  of  education,  public  health, 
or  cUll  defense,  or  for  research  for  any  such 
purpose,  pursuant  to  subsection  (J)  (3)  or 
(J)  (4).  .  .  ."  By  Inserting  the  words  "law  en- 
forcement programs"  nothing  Is  accom- 
plished, since  the  language"  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  approve  for  donation  pur- 
suant to  (J)  (3)  or  (J)  (4)"  is  inconsistent 
with  "law  enforcement  programs."  Section 
203(J)(1),  with  203(J)(3)  and  (J)  (4),  au- 
thorizes donations  only  for  educational,  pub- 
lic health  and  civil  defense  purposes. 

The  first  two  sentences  of  section  203  (n) 
were  enacted  In  1956:  Public  Law  87-94,  ap- 
proved July  20,  1961,  added  the  last  two  sen- 
tences to  section  203  (n) . 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 202 (n)  Indicates  clearly  that  it  Is  In- 
tended to  apply  to  admlnlstrntlve  needs  of 
the  state  agencies  and  is  not  independent 
authority  to  donate  surplus  property  for  law 
enforcement  purposes.  House  Report  No.  661 
indicates  that  the  purpose  of  section  203 (n) 
was  administrative,  stating: 

"1.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  It  would  enab'.e 
a  State  agency  to  obtain  the  use  of  donable 
Federal  surplus  personal  property,  under  and 
subject  to  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment, for  Its  own  administrative  needs  In 
carrying  out  the  disposal  program,  after  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobil- 
ization had  determined  that  the  desired 
property  Is  necessary  to.  or  would  facilitate, 
the  effective  operation  of  the  State  agency 
in  performing  its  functions  In  connection 
with  the  surplus  property  disposal  programs. 
(Italic  supplied.) 

"The  advantages  of  allowing  the  State 
agency  to  utilize  such  property  are  twofold : 
(a)  The  u.'ie  of  donable  surplus  property  In 
lieu  of  property  of  the  Federal  agency  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  to  the 
State  agency  under  present  section  203 (n) 
authority  lowers  the  cost  of  the  program  to 
the  Federal  Government:  (b)  the  use  of  don- 
able surplus  property  by  the  State  agency  in 
lieu  of  property  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  purchased  by  that  agency  acts  to  re- 
duce the  charges  assessed  against  the  donee 
Institutions  by  the  State  agency  In  order  to 
cover  Its  costs  of  operation. 

"2.  The  bill  would  permit  legal  title  to 
surplus  property,  the  use  of  which  Is  thus 
made  available  to  a  State  agency  under  a 
cooperative  agreement,  to  be  vested  In  that 
agency  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfar?  or  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  MobHlzatlon  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary to,  or  would  facilitate,  the  effective 
use  of  the  property.  This  authorization  is 
directed  primarily  at  expediting  the  State 
agency's  use  of  surplus  motor  vehicles  In  ad- 
ministering the  donation  programs;  vesting 
the  legal  title  to  the  vehicle  would  best  en- 
able the  agency  to  comply  with  State  motor 
vehicle  registration  laws. 

r-«  "Enactment  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  203(n)  would  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  proper  procedures  and  safeguards 
governing  the  terms  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  the  use  of  surplus  property  by 
the  State  agencies.  It  would  permit,  under 
appropriate  control,  the  transfer  of  tltie  to 
vehicles  during  the  period  of  their  utiliza- 
tion by  the  State  agenclej  and  would  remove 
any  possibility  of  exposing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  risk  of  tort  claim.*. 


"Surplus  property  donated  to  State  agen- 
cies under  this  amendments  Is  for  use  only 
and  Is  not  for  sale  or  resale." 

Accordingly,  It  Is  our  view  that  the  clear 
language  of  the  statute,  supported  by  Its 
legislative    iilstory,    does    not    autborlze    the 

Administrator  of  General  Services  to  trans- 
fer surplus  property  under  section  203 (n) 
to  state  agencies  for  surplus  property  for 
Other  than  administrative  purposes.  Thus,  It 
Is  not  and  cannot  be  considered  authority 
to  donate  property  for  a  program  use  such 
as  a  law  enforcement  prograna. 

We  have  further  considered  whether,  de- 
spite the  obvious  failure  to  provide  statutory 
language  to  authorize  the  donations  In  ques- 
tion, the  legislative  history  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  imply  an  authority  In  the  Admin- 
istrator to  donate  surplus  personal  property 
for  law  enforcement  purposes.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  defect  in  the  legislation  in  this 
case  is  of  such  a  nature  that  such  implication 
woiUd  be  tantamount  to  legislation  by  the 
Executive,  which,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
authorized. We  have,  of  course,  noted  In  ad- 
dition to  the  views  of  Senator  Hruska,  that 
Congressman  HoUfleld,  Chairman,  Govern- 
ment Oneratlons  Committee,  Is  of  the  view 
that  sertlon  525  does  not  authorize  a  dona- 
tion for  law  enforcement  ptirposes. 

As  we  have  previously  Indicated,  should 
you  desire,  we  would  be  happy  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  you  deem  appropriate 
in  aiding  you  In  the  drafting  of  legislation 
that  would  permit  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  donate  property  for  pur- 
poses of  law  enforcement  programs. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  W.  Earth. 
(For  William  E.  Casselman  II,  General 
Counsel) . 


the  adverse  conditions  imposed  upon  that 
government  by  the  world  community  of 
nations  in  recent  months. 
There  are  more  trj-ing  days  ahead  for 

the  Republic  of  China.  Economic  pres- 
sures are  bemg  applied  by  some  nations 
to  prevent  further  expansion  of  Taiwan's 

trade  role  in  the  world.  Detente  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  is  felt  in  some  quar- 
ters to  threaten  official  recognition  of 
Taiwan  by  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  should  not  imder  any  circum- 
stances take  this  unwarranted  step. 

Through  all  of  this,  our  feood  friends 
on  Taiwan  maintain  the  dignity,  cour- 
age, and  freedom-thinking  attitude 
which  caused  them  to  declare  themselves 
a  republic  62  years  ago  today. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
are  good  world  neighbors  and  good 
friends.  We  congratulate  them  on  this 
day. 


SIXTY- SECOND  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  62  years  ago 
today  the  Republic  of  China  was  founded, 
and  It  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
today  take  note  of  that  historic  event. 

There  are  few  nations  in  the  world 
with  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  closer  ties  than  with  the 
courageous  people  who  now  have  their 
center  of  government  on  Taiwan. 

Through  war  and  peace,  these  close 
friends  have  always  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  we  endorse  and 
have  lent  their  unstinting  support  to 
the  cause  of  free  enterprise  in  the  world. 

Even  when  the  Republic  of  China  faced 
a  most  trying  time  during  the  illogical 
debate  over  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  and  the  subsequent  actions  of 
that  body,  there  was  no  swerving  from 
their  position  that  friendship  with  the 
people  of  America  was  an  overriding  con- 
sideration in  the  formulation  of  that 
nation's  foreign  policy. 

American  investment  in  Taiwan  is 
massive.  For  years  there  has  been  an 
American  military  presence  which  has 
given  notice  to  the  world  that  we  ex- 
pect the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  remain  inviolate  from  invasion 
by  the  mainland  Communists.  Americans 
by  the  thousands  have  visited  the  Island 
nation  and  have  come  away  amazed  at 
the  progress  continuing  to  be  made  under 


THE  NAME  "CAPE  CANAVERAL"  HAS 
BEEN  RESTORED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Florid- 
ians  will  welcome  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  restoring  the 
name  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  present 
Cape  Kennedy.  This  was  done  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  domestic  geo- 
graphic names  committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment following  public  hearings  at  wWch 
I  appeared  and  spoke. 

Cape  Canaveral  lias  especial  historic 
significance.  The  name  first  appeared  on 
Spanish  maps  over  400  years  ago  follow- 
ing the  discovery  and  naming  of  the  cape 
by  the  Spanish  explorer  Ponce  de  Leon. 
In  1963,  following  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson 
by  executive  action  directed  that  the 
name  be  changed  to  Cape  Kennedi'  and 
that  the  nearby  space  center  be  desig- 
nated tne  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. The  space  center  will  continue  to 
bear  the  Kennedy  name,  and  this  action 
nlso  is  supported  by  the  people  of  my 
State. 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowmg  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rinaldo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  BiESTER.  for  10  minutes,  t.oday. 

Mr.  Baker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Treen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHERLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  niinutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
11. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  30  minutes,  on 

October  12. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiNALDO)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  McKlNNEY. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  HUBER. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Proehlich  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Cotter  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in   two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Stxtdds. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

and,  under  the  nile,  referred  as  foUows: 
8.  2470.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 

Farm  and   Rural  Development  Act;    to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. October  11,  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  areas  designated  during  calendar 
year  1972  as  having  critical  health  manpower 
shortages  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  to 
be  so  designated  In  calendar  year  1973, 
together  with  a  report  on  Federal  activities 
In  such  areas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92- 
686;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  flre  accident  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination,  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  govermnents  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  death,  personal  mjury,  and 
property  damage  from  flre,  to  Increase  the 

efTectlveness  and  encourage  fire  prevention 
and  control  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
Received  From  the  Comptroli.eb  OEinaiAi. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 

reports  issued  or  released  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office  during  September  1973,  pur- 
suant to  31  VS.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

RECZrVED    FbOM    the    PBESmENT 

1439.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-163) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  589.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10614. 
A  bin  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  93-564).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  590.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  10203.  A  bill  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-565).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 727.  (Rept.  No.  93-566).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  9450.  a  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
transfer  the  N.S.  Savannah  to  the  city  of 
Savannah.  Ga.  (Rept.  No.  93-567).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6450.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Dimiplng  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 

No.  93-568 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  conference. 
(Conference  report  on  HM.  8825  (Rept.  No.  93- 
669) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  9590  (Rept.  No  93- 
570) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJi.  10710.  A  bill  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  fair  world  economic  system,  to  stimulate 
the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-57i)' 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJi.   10830.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 

By     Mr.     BIAOOI     (for     himself,     Mr 

WOLFF,  Mr.  Delankt,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  BaAsco^ 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Oilman,    Miss 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Muepht  of  New  York,  Mr! 
Peyser.   Mr.   Pike,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr. 
RANGEi,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sthatton,  Mr! 
Waush,  and  Mr.  Tatbon)  : 
HJi.  10831.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Phaser,   Mr.   Hakrington,   Mr.   Bttr- 

LisoN  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Collins  of 

Illinois,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Edwards  of 

Callfomla,  Mr.  Ounter,  Mr.  Mosher 

Mr.  CHaea,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 

H.R.    10832.  A   bUl   to  amend   the   Presl- 

dentlal  Election   Campaign  Funds   Act,   and 

for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 

Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr.  BnssTER,  Ms.  Abzug, 

Mr.    Badillo,    Mrs.    Chisholm,   Mr. 

CoNTEBs,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Mrrcn- 

ELL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Rosenthal, 

and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.    10833.    A    bUl    to    amend    the   Presl- 

dentlal   Election   Campaign   Fund   Act,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mailliasd,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Don  H.  Clacsen,  Mr.  Hos- 
UER,  Ms.  BUKKE  Of  Cslllorma,  Mr. 
Tatlor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ltjjan,  Mr.  Fo- 
ley, Mr.  KrrcHTTM,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIEK.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Vigortto,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  Of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Bingham,  and 
Mr.  Seiberlinc)  : 
H.R.  10834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  1972,  establishing  the  Golden  Gate 
National   Recreation   Area   In   San   Francisco 

and  Marin  Counties,  Calif.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mailliard,   Mr.  Runnels,   Mr.   Won 
Pat,   Mr.   Owens,   Mr.  de   Lugo,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  : 
HJl.  10835.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  1972,  establishing  the  Golden  Gate 
National   Recreation  Area  In  San   Francisco 
and  Marin  Counties  Calif.,  and  for     other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  10836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  provide  a  1-cent  postage 
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rate  for  postal  cards  and  poet  cards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
HS..  10837.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Bankmg 
and  Cxirrency. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Litton,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  : 
HJl.  10838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers  of 
60  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement  of 
paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  once  each  quarter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  tJTTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Proehlich,  Ms.  Gras- 
so,    Mr.     Habvey,     Mr.    Ountee,    Mr. 

ICHORO,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.    McSpadden,    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Shipley,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona) : 
Hil.  10839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  price  of  fertilizer  from  Its  provi- 
sions;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.    Qatdos,    Mr. 
Thompson      of      New      Jersey,      Mr. 
Gettys,    Mr.   Harvey,   Mr.   Frenzel, 
and  Mr.  Froehlich)  : 
H.R.    1084O.   A   bUl    to   amend   the    act   of 
Augijst   4,    1950    (64   Stat.   411),   to   provide 
salary  tacreases  for  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admmistratlon. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  10841.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  10842.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  relatmg  to  the  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Nrx, 

Mr.     Reuss,     Mr.     Symington.     Mr. 

Vanik,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 

HJl.  10843.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  conduct 

and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 

activities   and   to  provide   public   financing 

for  such  campaigns;    to  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Aooabbo,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Brasco,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Delanet,   Mr.   Gilman,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,     Mr.     Koch,     Mr.     Lent,     Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Stratton,   Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  10844.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  10845.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  In  regard  to 
the  authority  conferred  by  that  section  with 
respect  to  petroleum  products:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  BYRON: 
H.R.   10846.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities;    to    the    Committee    on      House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  DUNCAN: 

HJ{.  10847.  A  bill  to  raise  the  amotmt  of 
the  recently  enacted  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits,  and  to  accelerate 


the  effective  date  of  such  Increase  to  January 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HEINZ: 
US..  10848.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
research  and  demonstration  program  mto  the 
causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Koch)  : 
B.S..  10849.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  make  certain  comi>ensa- 
tory  payments  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions with  respect  to  United  Nations 
property  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnols: 
H.R.  10860.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation wlU  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thone)  : 
H.R.  10861.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  desig- 
nation In  braille  Indicating  the  denomina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.   10852.  A  bm   to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  to  the  Department  of  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Burle- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.   Kazen,   Mr.   Pickle.   Mr.   Poage, 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas.  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  Charlie  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.J.  Res.  762.  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency   under   section   206   of   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoAMS.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brown 
of   California,    Mr.   Danielson,   Mr. 
Dellums,    Mr.    Denholm,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Flood,    Mr.    Ichord,    Mr.    Ketchum, 
Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McC^osKEY,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 
Mr.  Morgan)  : 
H.J.  Res.  763.  Jomt  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency    under    section    206    of    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  TEAotiE 
of  California,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.  ViGORrro.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 

H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  DENT: 

H.    Con.    Res.    340.    Concurrent    resolution 
pertaining  to  the  methods  used  on  animals 

in   research;    to  the   Committee   on   Science 

and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addab- 
bo. Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Edwards  of  Califorma,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 


setts,   Mr.    Minish,    Mr.    Moaklet, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton,      Mr.      Symington,      Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  ; 
H.   Con.   Res.    341.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  action  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Schoenau  processtag  center  in 
Austria;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Ryan,     Mr.     Flood,     and     Mr. 
Walsh); 
H.    Con.   Res.   342.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  action  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Schoenau  processing  center  in 
Austria;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr     GILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Woux,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Wydleb,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,    Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr.    Young    of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Guyeb,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Young  of  niinols,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pey- 
ser.   Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Whalen,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Burgener,  and  Mr. 

PaiTCHARD)  ; 

H.  Con.  Res    343.  Concurrent  resolution 

provldtag  for  peace   In   the  Middle   East;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels;  Mr.  'Etlbt.kg,  Mr.  Pulton, 
Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,   Mr    Lent,   Mr.   Minish, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
banes) : 
H.  Con.   Res.   344.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft    and    other    equipment    from    the 
United  States  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  direct  the 
diplomatic  efforts  of  the  United  States  toward 
limiting  participation  In  the  present  Middle 
East  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.  Con.   Res.   346.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the   sense  of   the  Congress   with 
respect  to  the  Middle  East  conflict;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
\Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Oct.  9,  1973\ 
ByMr.  O'NEILL: 
H.  Res.  582.  Resolution  deploring  the  out- 
break of  hostUitles  m  the  Middle  East;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

{Submitted  Oct.  10,  1973\ 

ByMr.  DAN  DANIEL: 

H.R.  10853.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  James 
Vllmer  GUes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN- 

HJl.  10854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brandy- 
wlne  Main  Line  Radio,  Inc.,  WXUR,  and 
WXUR-FM,  Media,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10855.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Dr.  William  A.  Rogers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Callfomla: 

HJl.  10856.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Blase  A. 
Bonpane:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  591.  Resolution  referring  the  bill  for 
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the  relief  of  Blase  A.  Bonpane  to  the  Coiirt  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

313.  BY  THE  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 

314.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  fed- 
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erally  assisted  code  enforcement  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

316.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  increasing 
funds  under  the  Federal-State  partnership 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WALK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, October  14,  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia will  relive  the  historic  day  when 
Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  in  our  city. 

The  "Benjamin  Franklin  Walk"  will 
consist  of  a  free  walking  tour  to  the 
Franklin  home,  his  church  and  first 
printing  shop,  and  numerous  other  sites 
which  bear  the  mark  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
describing  the  events  planned  for  the 
"Benjamin  Franklin  Walk": 

Benjamin  Franklin  Walk 

On  a  fair  Sunday  morning  In  October, 
1723,  a  homeless,  hungry  young  man  of  17 
landed  at  colonial  Philadelphia's  Market 
Street  wharf  and  walked  into  American 
history  .  .  . 

At  noon  on  Sunday.  October  li,  1973 — 250 
years  later— Philadelphia  will  re-create  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  historic  arrival  by  boat 
from  the  Delaware  River  and  his  Initial  walk 
up  Market  Street. 

The  boat  bringing  Franklin  wUl  dock  near 
Market  Street,  where  a  reception  conunittee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  numer- 
ous institutions  he  founded,  will  greet  him. 

The  young  Franklin,  wearing  colonial 
garb,  will  then  lead  a  free  walking  tovir  of 
the  homes,  churches,  shops  and  historic 
buUdings  which  still  echo  with  his  pres- 
ence. Tourists  and  Phlladelphlans  are  In- 
vited to  take  part  in  this  "Ben  Franklin 
Walk,"  which  wUl  begin  at  Market  St.  and 
Delaware  Ave. 

Re-living  that  day,  a  colonial -costumed 
baker's-boy  will  be  on  hand  to  sell  Frank- 
lin "three  great  puffy  rolls"  and  a  young 
woman,  also  in  colonial  dress,  will  portray 
Deborah  Read.  Franklin's  future  wife.  Ac- 
cording to  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Debo- 
rah was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  her  fa- 
ther's home  at  318  Market  Street  and  saw 
him  walking  by  that  first  day  in  town. 

In  addition  to  the  guides  portraying  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Debortm  Bead,  other 
colonial  costumed  guides  also  will  lead 
groups  on  the  walking  tour  which  wUl  In- 
clude a  visit  to  Franklin  Court,  the  site  of 
Franklin's  home  when  he  participated  in 
the  writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Usually  closed  to  the  public  liecause 
of  the  current  archeologlcal  excavation  and 
research  being  done  at  the  site,  Franklin 
Court  will  be  opened  especially  for  the  "Ben 
Franklin  Walk"  participants. 

The  walking  tours  will  also  visit  Christ 
Church,  where  the  Franklin  family  had  a 
pew;  the  site  of  Franklin's  first  printing 
shop;    the  First  Bank   of   the   United  States 

Which  contains  an  exhibit  of  the  artifacts 

recently  discovered  at  Franklin  Court:  Car- 
penters' Hall,  where  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  the  Library  Company 
(both  founded  by  Franklin)  first  met;  Li- 
brary   Hall,    the    replica    of    the    original    Li- 


brary Company  building;  and  Philosophical 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  initiated  by  Franklin  in  1743  and 
which  he  served  as  President  for  more  than 
20  years. 

The  walking  tour  will  conclude  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  Franklin  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  as 
President  of  the  supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  member  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Franklin  helped  draft  and 
signed  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776  and  the  United  States  Constitution 
in  1787   .  .  . 

The  final  note  of  the  commemorative 
events  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  will  attend  the  Super 
Sunday  festivities  at  Logan  Circle.  Conveyed 
by  horse-drawn  carriage,  they  will  be  o£B- 
clally  welcomed  to  Super  Sunday  on  the  steps 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  by  the  President 
of  the  Institute  and  other  Super  Sunday  of- 
ficials. 


THE  CASE  FOR  PRIVATE  FINANCING 
OF  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  primary  positive  out- 
growth of  Watergate  will  be  the  reforma- 
tion of  campaign  financing,  campaign 
spending,  and  campaign  practices.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  will  be  the  case.  The  lack 
of  an  effective  campaign  contribution 
monitoring  system,  the  legEillty  of  inor- 
dinately large  campaign  contributions 
which  often  are  the  precur-sors  of  graft 
and  corruption,  and  the  unethical  activ- 
ities which  have  taken  place  In  cam- 
paigns, all  demand  that  Congress  help 
cleanse  the  election  process  as  Congress- 
man Bill  Frenzel  of  Minnesota  said 
recently : 

I  (and  everybody  else)  warmly  embrace 
the  purification  of  elections. 

How  true  that  is. 

However,  an  awareness  of  the  present 
problem  has  prompted  some  to  conclude 
that  the  best  way  to  alleviate  it  would 
be  to  develop  a  system  of  public  cam- 
paign financing.  The  reasoning  stems 
from  the  mislmpression  that  campaign 
wrongdoing,  impropriety,  and  illegality 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  U.S.  campaigns 
are  financed  privately.  Public  financing 
it  is  hoped  will  remedy  the  condition. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  an 
argument  Incorporates  some  question- 
able reasoning,  I  do  not  think  the  case 
for  cleansing  the  campaign  process  with- 
in the  framework  of  private  financing  has 

been  given  a  thorough  airing.  Fortunate- 
ly, my  friend  and  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota,  Mr.   Bill   Frenzel,   m  de  the 

case  recently.  I  insert  it  at  this  point : 


The  Case  for  Private  Financing  op 

Campaigns 

(By  Bill  Frenzel) 

The  crisis  of  non -confidence  in  govern- 
ment, sf>ecifically  the  Watergate  mess,  has 
given  great  thrust  to  proposals  for  public 
financing  of  federal  elections.  The  popu- 
lar image  of  such  plans  is  that  they  will 
magically  purify  elections  and  relieve  elected 
officials  of  any  and  all  pressures  and  taints  of 
"dirty  money." 

I  (and  everybody  else)  warmly  embrace  the 
puriflcatioa  of  elections,  but  public  rnanc- 
Ing  is  neither  a  magic  nor  an  exclusive  means 
to  move  us  toward  better  elections. 

The  same  goals  we  all  seek — open,  honest 
and  clean  elections — can  be  achieved  more 
easily  and  effectively  by  writing  responsible 
rules  Into  a  system  of  private  financing. 

Before  I  start  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money,  I  want  to  be  assured;  (a)  the  plan 
will  give  u<5  the  desired  result;  (b)  there  is  no 
easier  way  to  get  the  same  result;  and  (c) 
It  does  no  harm.  I  am  persuaded  that  public 
financing  brings  no  benefits  that  cannot  be 
otherwise  achieved,  and,  to  the  contrary, 
carries  serious  risks,  some  known  and  some 
as  yet  unforeseen. 

Some  of  the  known  risks  are : 

(1)  Under  publicly-financed  systems,  chal- 
lengers will  be  at  the  mercy  of  incumbents. 
No  wonder  members  of  Congress  like  public 
financing.  It's  a  self-protection  scheme. 

Guess  who  controls  the  election  appropria- 
tions? That's  right — the  Incumljents  dol 
Appropriations  can  always  be  set  low  enough 
to  inhibit  a:iy  strong  political  contest.  Public 
financing  would  guarantee  equal  expenses 
When  studies  show  that  non-Incumbents 
must  spend  more  merely  to  establish  their 
identity  against  Incumbents.  The  Identity  of 
an  incumbent  Is  already  strongly  established 
by  the  advantages  of  the  frank,  access  to 
media  and  general  public  visibility. 

(2)  Federal  Hnancing  schemes  prohibit,  or 
restrict,  private  contributions.  This  uncon- 
stitutionally denies  a  long-enjoyed  right  of 
free  speech.  To  let  one  person  contribute  his 
time  and  labor  to  a  campaign  and  not  let 
another  person,  perhaps  handicapped,  make 
his  contribution  financially,  is  the  rankest 
kind  of  discrimination. 

(3)  Private  financing  has  been  one  of  the 
traditional  ways  of  determining  the  popu- 
larity and  attractiveness  of  any  candidate. 
In  a  country  where  we  finance  the  arts,  our 
charities  and  much  of  our  education  pri- 
vately, we  have  naturally  supported  elections 
in  the  same  way.  Other  nations  with  a  history 
and  tradition  of  publicly-financed  elections 
are  simply  not  comparable. 

Many  people  want  to  support  candidates 
and  parties.  Their  enthusiasm  helps  enliven 
campaigns  and  Increases  voter  participation. 

(4)  Public  financing  would  inevitably  re- 
suit    In    unexciting    elections    which    would 

cause  lower  voter  turnouts.  Candidates  would 
no  longer  need  to  have  very  broeul  support 
to  get  campaign  money.  We  would  have  scads 
of  candidates.  The  more  candidates  per  race, 
the  more  drab  the  election  and  the  more  the 
incumbents'  chances  for  victory.  Amateur 
nights  are  fun,  but  when  minor  candidates 

depress  the  public  interest,  the  only  winner 

Is  the  Incumbent. 

(5)  Ail  of  these  dlsEulvantages  are  achieved 

at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  beleaguered 

taxpayer  will  see  his  money  supporting  can- 
didates In  whom  he  had  no  positive  interest 
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or  to  whom  he  may  object  most  violently. 
The  taxpayer  wiU  stand  helpless  while  dozens 
of  candidates,  who  would  not  have  enough 
support  to  enter  a  privately-financed  elec- 
tion, happily  use  up  his  hard-earned  money. 
Meanwhile,  the  incumbents  would  be  inevi- 
tably returned  to  office. 

(6)  The  taxpayers'  money  wUl  be  actual- 
ly handled  by  an  Elections  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  No  matter  how 
high-minded  and  impartial  it  is,  one  wonders 
how  easily  it  could  deny  money  to  a  par- 
ticular candidate  for  a  "violation"  of  the 
law.  Giving  control  of  financing  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy Is  giving  control  of  elections  to 
the  bureaucracy.  Control  of  elections  may 
never  get  back  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

(7)  Party  responsibility  would  disappear. 
Candidates  could  thumb  their  noses  at  par- 
ties which  could  no  longer  raise  money  eith- 
er for  themselves  or  for  their  candidates.  Our 
history  of  political  regionalism  and  relatively 
weak  parties  points  to  collapse  of  parties 
under  public  financing. 

(8)  More  money  would  be  spent  on  elec- 
tions. AH  the  action  now  is  In  50  House 
races.  Over  80  per  cent  of  Congress'  cam- 
paigns are  contested  feebly,  if  at  all.  But 
federal  money  is  "free  money."  Every  candi- 
date would  use  it  whether  he  or  she  needs  it 
or  not. 

(9)  Public  financing  would  dry  up  Indi- 
vidual contributions  for  local  candidates. 
They  already  have  the  hardest  time  raising 
money.  Pious  supporters  of  public  financing 
probably  don't  realize  that  none  of  the 
schemes  applies  to  state  and  local  races. 

(10)  Taxpayer-financed  elections  don't  fit 
our  federal  pluralistic  elections  systems. 
States  vary;  districts  vary;  parties  vary;  peo- 
ple vary. 

Minor  party  candidates  and  Independents 
run  under  different  laws  and  different  pat- 
terns of  tradition  In  each  Jurisdiction.  They 
will  be  encouraged  by  "free  money"  to  run, 
but  will  never  be  given  quite  enough  to  beat 
the  incumbent. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  federal  financ- 
ing are  not  without  merit.  They  do,  how- 
ever, have  a  good  deal  less  merit  than  the 
intentions.  The  proponents  always  forget  to 
say  that  the  same  goals  can  be  achieved  by 
writing  responsible  rules  into  a  system  per- 
mitting private  financing. 

We  can  achieve  our  goals  of  clean,  open 
elections,  with  a  reasonable  chance  for  chal- 
lengers, through  improving  our  election  laws. 
We  need  a  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
better  enforcement  and  reasonable  spending 
and  individual  contribution  limits.  We  can 
do  all  this  with  private  financing. 

Public  flnancmg  gives  us  no  extra  clean- 
liness. What  It  gives  are:  abdication  of  In- 
dividual political  responsibility;  Incvimbent 
protection:  drab  elections;  and,  worst  of  all, 
transfer  of  election  control  from  the  pec^le 
to  the  bureaucrats. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

is  perhaps  the  most  tragic  and  the  great- 
est threat  to  her  very  existence. 

Accordingly,  I  have  this  day  cospon- 
sored  with  Congressman  William  Leh- 
man of  Florida  a  bill  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  all  planes  previously 
contracted  for  sale  to  Israel.  These 
planes  are  urgently  needed  by  Israel  if 
she  is  to  protect  herself  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  this  new  Middle  East- 
em  war. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
the  recent  statements  by  E>r.  Arnold 
Soloway,  president  of  the  New  England 
region  of  the  American  Zionist  Federa- 
tion. Speaking  before  a  massive  rally  at 
Temple  Kehillath  Israel  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Soloway  urged  "all  thought- 
ful people  to  condemn  and  oppose  the 
brutal  Egyptian-Syrian  aggression"  and 
called  on  the  United  States  to  accelerate 
the  flov;  of  arms  and  economic  aid  to 
Israel.  Further,  he  urged  that  President 
Nixon  maintain  his  long-range  policy  of 
a  nonimposed  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  conflict,  asserting  that: 

The  United  States  must  stand  firm  for  a 
cease-fire  that  will  allow  Israel  to  negotiate 
wl  h  the  Arab  countries  for  secure  and  de- 
fensible borders. 

I  am  convinced  that  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  cannot  be  brought  about 
through  Arab  aggression.  Nor  can  last- 
ing peace  be  brought  about  by  an  imposed 
big  pcwer  settlement.  Lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  will  only  be  produced 
through  meaningful  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 


ARAB   AGGRESSION  AGAINST 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  other  concerned  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing both  shock  and  sorrow  at  the 
new  Arab  attack  against  Israel.  At  this 
very  moment  Israel  is  fighting  valiantly 
to  defend  herself  on  two  borders,  with 
recent  Iraqi  reinforcements  added  to 
those  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  the  sliort 

25  years  of  her  history,  Israel  has  been 
forced  to  fight  four  wars,  of  which  the 
latest — a  vicious  attack  on  the  holiest 
day  Of  the  Jewish  year.  Yom  Kippur— 
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literally  thousands  of  hours  of  his  time — 
continuing  down  to  the  present,  since  he 
Still  spends  an  estimated  10  to  20  hours  a 
week  helping  out  at  Big  Brother  head- 
quarters and  even  sleeping  three  nights  a 
week  at  the  center  to  help  guard  it. 

His  financial  support  of  the  organization 
also  has  been  generous.  Land  now  occupied 
by  a  swimming  pool,  dormitory,  recreation 
building,  offices  and  a  playground  was  given 
by  Johnson,  who  also  has  made  cash  con- 
tributions  of   more   than   $75,000. 

Johnson  is  now  Big  Brother  to  two  father- 
less boys  and,  over  the  years,  has  filled  that 
role  for  more  than  a  dozen  others.  At  one 
time,  he  was  Big  Brother  to  four  boys,  all 
from  the  same  family. 

His  record  of  unstinting  public  service  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  performed 
through  Big  Brothers,  however.  Johnson  has 
been  a  Sunday  school  teacher  at  Epperson 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  for  more  than 
40  years;  he  has  been  active  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  many  years  and  donated  200  acres 
of  land  for  Scouting  aclivitles;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Boys  Home  of  Jacksonville  for  21  years;  and 
a  volunteer  at  Hope  Haven  Children's  Hos- 
pital for  more  than  29  years. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  Johnson  as 
recipient  of  the  Big  Brother  award.  Big 
Brother  President  Jacob  F.  Bnan  IV,  said 
this:  "We  know  of  no  man  alive  .  .  .  who 
has  given  more  of  himself  to  those  around 
him."  Nor  do  we. 


FRANCIS  JOHNSON  NAMED  NA- 
TION'S TOP  BIG  BROTHER 


Hf>N.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Francis  Johnson,  was  recently 
recognized  for  his  45  years  of  assistance 
to  the  F^'g  Brother  organization  by  being 
name'  the  National  Big  Brother  of  the 
Year.  He  has  also  made  substantial  con- 
tribut  nns  to  other  groups  including  the 
Sundfv  School  at  Epperson  Memorial 
Church,  the  Boy  Scout-;,  the  Boys  Home 
of  Jacksonville,  and  Hope  Haven  Chil- 
dren's Tlospital.  Although  he  has  given 
genero'i^ly  and  sacriflcially  of  his  worldly 
goods  to  help  others  along  the  way  of 
life,  hi  sTift  of  his  time,  attention,  and 
enerfTl''^  through  the  years  has  been  in- 
deed *hp  most  unique  thing  of  the  won- 
derful ^if3  he  has  led  and  continues  to 
lead.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Septc-'^T  27  Jacksonville  Journal  points 
out  M  ■    Johnson's  many  efforts  on  behalf 

of  you  1?:  people: 

Lifetime  or  Service 

Selection  of  Francis  Johnson  of  Jackson- 
ville .•^  v-itlonal  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  is 
approprli^e  recognition  of  the  many  years 
of  uns'-'.n^h  service  this  83-year-old  Jackson- 
ville res'nent  has  given  in  helping  the  youth 
of  his  c  mmunlty. 

Job'  ? -in  has  been  actively  associated  with 
the  Bl"  B'ather  program  since  1928 — 45  years 

ago— when  he  first  joined  It  as  a  volunteer. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  39  years. 

During  that  period,  he  has  contributed 


CLEAR  ACT  OF  ARAB  AGGRESSION 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Yom  Kip- 
pur, the  holiest  day  of  the  year  for  the 
Jewish  people,  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
forces  crossed  the  cease-fire  lines,  and 
laimched  an  all-out  attack  on  Israel.  The 
continued  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel 
has  once  again  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

This  latest  attack,  a  clear  act  of  Arab 
aggression  against  Israel,  will  result  in 
more  bloodshed,  and  the  casualty  figures 
that  have  been  released  thus  far  indicate 
that  many  IsraeUs  have  already  given 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 

Through  this  action,  the  Arabs  have 
shown  that  they  are  unwilling  to  rely 
on  the  negotiation  route  to  resolve  their 
differences  with  the  Israelis.  Indeed,  the 
orders  had  already  been  given  to  prepare 
for  this  attack  when  the  Arab  States  were 
meeting  with  Secretary  Kissinger  at  the 
United  Nations  last  week  and  expressing 
their  desire  for  peace. 

While  reports  indicate  that  Israel  has 
been  able  to  withstand  the  Arab  attack, 
she  has  suffered  heavy  losses  in  aircraft 
and  other  vital  equipment.  Scores  of  Is- 
raeli planes  have  been  downed  and  many 
tanks  destroyed  at  the  onset  of  the  con- 
flict. While  we  do  not  have  exact  figures, 
it  is  clear  that  Israeli  losses  have  been 
substantial. 

Therefore,  I  have  cosponsored  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  accelerated  deliv- 
ery to  Israel  of  all  U.S.  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  which  Israel  is  scheduled  to 
purchase  from  the  United  States  imder 
the  current  United  States-Israeli  agree- 
ment, and  for  a  loan  to  Israel  of  U.S. 
aircraft  and  other  equipment  if  new 
planes  and  equipment  are  not  yet  con- 
structed. 
There  are  several  compeUing  reasons 
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for  taking  this  step.  Israel  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  past  conflicts  with  the  Arabs 
largely  because  of  Israeli  supremacy  in 
the  air.  If  we  fail  to  provide  Israel  with 
additional  aircraft  at  this  time,  we  would 
in  effect  be  denying  the  Israelis  their 
strongest  weapon  against  the  Arabs.  In 
addition,  as  President  Nixon  has  often 
stated,  there  is  a  need  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  match  the 
Arab  aircraft  that  is  now  being  replaced 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  1948,  the  Israelis  have  proven 
their  commitment  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
United  States  must  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  the  continued  survival  of 
that  democracy. 


CONTROL  OF  CRIME  UNDER 
H.R.  9682 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  the  bill  presently  under  consideration, 
H.R.  9682,  have  used  a  wide  variety  of 
rationales  for  their  positions,  many  of 
them  of  dubious  merit.  One  such  ration- 
ale, commonly  used  by  persons  against 
home  rule  is  that  home  rule  will  result 
in  a  drastic  increase  in  the  crime  rate 
for  the  District. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  three  aspects  of 
this  argument  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not  meritorioxis. 

First,  a  letter  to  Chairman  Dices, 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department,  Jerry 
Wilson,  makes  several  rather  pertinent 
comments  about  the  cancer  Oi  crime  in 
Washington.  Chief  Wilson  stated: 

This  city  has  Just  come  down  from  a  peak 
of  crime  which  was  reached  after  some  eleven 
years  of  almost  constant  Increases.  Few 
would  disagree  that  crime  reductions  of  the 

past  three  years  reflect  in  large  measure 
massive  Federal  initiatives,  both  In  Presi- 
dential leadership  and  Congressional  legis- 
lative action.  Obviously.  It  Is  easy  to  argue 
that  Federal  control  of  local  affairs  deserves 
credit  for  the  crime  reductions,  but  to  make 
that  argument,  one  must  also  agree  that 
Federal  control  of  local  affairs  shares  most 
of  the  blame  for  the  twelve  years  of  crime 
increase.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Police  Chief  added  the  following 
comments  with  regard  to  those  persons 
who  have  apprehension  about  local  con- 
trol over  the  police  force:      . 

Personally.  I  feel  that  apprehension  over 
local  control  of  police  power  in  the  District  is 
misplaced.  My  own  sense  of  this  community 
Is  the  overwhelming  malorlty  are  responsible 
citizens  who  want  effective  law  enforcement 
Just  as  much  as  residents  do  In  any  other 
city.  If  the  city  of  Washington  Is  to  be 
treated  substantially  as  a  local  community, 
albeit  a  special  one,  rather  than  a  federal 
enclave,  then  there  Is  no  reason  to  deprive 
local  citizens  of  control  over  that  fundamen- 
tal local  service,  the  police  force. 
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Certainly  the  chief  of  a  police  force  in 
a  city  of  800.000  residents  is  fully  aware 
of  the  necessities  of  making  the  police 
force  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, including  in  the  Washington 
case,  serving  the  Federal  interest.  The 
poUce  force  is  however  basically  a  local 
force,  charged  with  basically  local  re- 
sponsibilities. 

There  are  also  arguments  that  the  city 
would  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
emergency  situations.  It  is  clear  that  the 
President  has  the  inherent  power  to  re- 
quest the  police  force  to  deal  with  an 
emergency  situation.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  power  to  call  up  the  National 
Guard  would  not  be  affected  by  H.R. 
9682.  The  President  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  call  up  the  Guard  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  interest.  I  have  been  as- 
sured of  this,  in  a  legal  opinion,  by  the 
commanding  general  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard. 

The  implication,  embodied  in  argu- 
ments that  crime  increases  result  from 
home  rule,  is  a  particularly  serious  one. 
Opponents  of  self-determination  for  the 
District  are  implying  that  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  specifically  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  would  act  in  bad 
faith.  That  implication  is  malicious  in 
intent,  and  has  deep  racist  biases.  Op- 
ponents would  like,  but  are  unable  to 
state,  openly,  that  a  black  elected  official 
would  appoint  other  officials  of  poor 
character,  or  of  poor  judgment  and  are 
biased  in  favor  of  black  residents.  Their 
arguments  are  entirely  without  factual 
basis  and  I  personally  resent  the  implica- 
tion. 

In  short,  arguments  that  crime  would 
increase  under  home  rule  are  simply 
subtle  means  for  denying  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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THE  DOUBLE  lOTH 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  marks  its  62d  birthday  on 
October  10,  a  day  to  be  celebrated  not 
only  by  her  own  citizens  and  overseas 
Chinese  elsewhere,  but  also  In  every 
Chinese  community  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  young  Chinese 
patriots  changed  the  course  of  world 
history  62  years  ago.  Earlier  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Chlng  Dynasty  had  failed. 
The  uprising  which  began  at  Wuchang,  a 
city  in  central  China,  on  October  10, 1911 
was  finally  successful.  In  less  than  3 
months  the  Manchus  were  gone  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  the  first  republic  in 
Asia,  was  born. 

In  commemoration  of  the  uprising 
which  led  to  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
October  10  has  since  been  chosen  as  the 
National  Day  of  the  Republic  of  China. 


As  it  is  the  10th  day  of  the  10th  month 
it  is  thus  called  the  Double  Tenth. 

In  San  Francisco,  Double  Tenth  brings 
forth  one  of  the  two  major  annual  fes- 
tivities— Chinese  New  Year  being  the 
other — observed  in  the  Chinatown,  at- 
tracting as  a  rule  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tourists  and  local  residents  to  watch 
the  famous  Chinese  dragon  dance,  and 
the  long  parade.  Traditionally  each  year 
in  New  York,  in  addition  to  celebrations 
in  Chinatown,  the  mayor  proclaims  the 
Double  Tenth  as  a  special  day  in  honor 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  Since  the 
Chinese  Communists  seized  power  on  the 
China  mainland,  members  of  the  Chinese 
communities  in  major  American  cities 
have  observed  the  Double  Tenth  as  a 
significant  occasion  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

I  am  delighted  today,  oir  the  occasion 
of  the  Double  Tenth  anniversary,  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  publicly  restate  my  dedl  - 
cation  to  freedom  and  democracy  and 
to  the  continued  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  Truly,  the  en- 
tire free  world  owes  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple on  the  Island  of  Taiwan  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  courageous  example 
in  defense  of  freedom  and  democratic 
government  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  in  which  they  have  assumed 
an  increasingly  significant  place  among 
the  family  of  nations. 


MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


or   NSW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  conver- 
sations with  the  Defense  Department  this 
morning  have  made  it  unquestionably 
clear  that  the  Arab  nations  committed 
the  act  of  aggression  in  their  launching 
of  the  attack  against  Israel  on  October  5. 

1973. 

The  very  fact  that  Israel  had  not 
mobilized  its  forces  should  be  clear  evi- 
dence to  the  world  that  Israel  was  not 
planning  to  laimch  an  attack.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Israeli  mobilization  is  how 
complete  and  that  the  Israelis  are  now 
on  the  offensive. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the 
ability  of  Israel  to  overcome  the  Arab 
forces,  as  long  as  scales  are  not  tipped  by 
the  introduction  of  additional  Soviet 
equipment,  particularly  with  more  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  calling  for  an  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing surveillance  by  the  Departments 
of  State  suid  Defense  of  the  Mideast  situ- 
ation, and  if  we  receive  reports  that 
would  indicate  increasing  support  to  the 
Arab  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
sure  that  Congress  will  immediately  re- 
spond by  authorizing  necessary  equlp- 
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ment  to  be  dispensed  immediately  to  the 
Israeli  armed  forces.  Furthermore,  I  am 
preparing  a  resolution  to  be  introduced 
in  the  House  should  evidence  of  Soviet 
intervention  become  clear.  I  know  where 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  public 
lie  in  this  matter  and  I  am  equally  con- 
fident of  the  ability  of  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment to  gain  victory  against  this  naked 
aggression.  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INCUMBENTS  ARE  HARD  TO  BEAT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
of  this  year  the  Library  of  Congress  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  elections  which  Is 
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available  to  Members.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  following  table,  the  last  column  of 
which  shows  the  remarkably  high  per- 
centage of  incumbents  who  were  re- 
elected in  general  elections. 

Some  of  these  incumbents  were  un- 
seated by  other  Incumbents  after  re- 
districting.  It  is  a  rare  case  where  a  chal- 
lenger defeats  an  Incumbent. 

The  table  follows: 
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389 

15 
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House 

6 
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26 

93.50 
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7 
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12 
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0 

29 

28 

1 
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1 

29 

23 
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1962: 
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House 

12 

>396 

389 

22 

98.23 
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»13 
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«367 

13 
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Senate 

1 

34 

29 

5 
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25 

20 
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1964: 

House 

44 

389 

344 

>4S 

88.43 

Senate 

4 

32 

38 

4 

87.50 

I  Figure  excludes  the  reelection  of  the  late  Representative  Clem  Miller  (D.  Calif.).  Miller  died 
shortly  before  the  election,  yet  he  was  still  elected  defeating  Don  H.  Clausen  (R).  Clausen  was 
subsequently  elected  in  a  special  election  Jan.  22,  1963. 

>  Figures  include  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  formerly  of  the  11th  District  In  Ohio,  who  ran  at  large  and 
was  defeated. 


'  Figure  does  not  include  the  primary  defeat  of  Representative  William  Conover  (R.  Pa.)  Conover 
did  not  become  a  Member  of  Congress  until  after  liis  primary  defeat. 

*  These  figures  include  the  reelection  of  Representative  Hale  Boggs  (0.  La.)  and  Representativ* 
Nick  Begich  (D.  Alaska),  whose  airplane  disappeared  in  Alaska  Oct.  16,  1972. 
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ENERGY  R.  &  D.  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL GIVES  SHORT  NOTICE  OP 
MEETING 
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100 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Energy  Policy  OflBce  will 
hold  a  public  meeting  at  11:15  a.m.  to- 
morrow in  the  Old  Executive  OfiQce 
Building  to  discuss  matters  related  to  na- 
tional energy  R.  &  D.  policy  and  pro- 
grams, but  it  may  be  public  in  name  only. 

The  effective  way  to  turn  a  public 
meeting  into  a  private  gathering  is  to 
give  either  no  notice  of  it  or  short  notice, 
and  the  Energy  R.  &  D.  Advisory  Council 
has  done  the  latter.  The  meeting  notice 
not  only  appears  in  today's  Federal 
Register,  just  24  hours  ahead  of  time,  but 
asks  that  members  of  the  public  plsm- 
ning  to  attend  RSVP  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Cormick,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  "prior  to  October  11." 

I  might  note  that  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Conmiittee  Act  requires  an  advisory 


committee  to  publish  "timely  notice"  of 
its  meetings,  which  the  OfiQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  interpreted  to 
mean  at  least  7  days  before  the  date  of  a 
meeting.  The  OMB  guidelines  allow  for 
exceptions  in  emergency  situations, 
which  is  reasonable,  and  for  shorter  ad- 
vance notice  "when  7-days  notice  is  im- 
practicable," which  is  not  reasonable,  be- 
cause it  simply  provides  a  cover  for 
sloppy  committee  management. 

On  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
SIS  national  energy  R.  &  D.  policy,  it  be- 
hooves the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
ply fully  with  the  advisory  committee 
statute  and  give  ample  public  notice  that 
a  meeting  will  take  place.  The  fact  that 
this  meeting  notice  is  dated  October  5 
suggests  it  was  hardly  "impracticable" 
for  the  notice  to  have  been  published 
earlier. 

The  text  of  the  meeting  notice  in  to- 
day's Federal  Register  follows: 

Energy  Policy  Otfick  :  Energy  Rksearc:h 
AND  Development  Advisory  Cottncil 

NOTICE  or   MEETING 

Pursuant  to  section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law 
92-463,  86  Stat.  770).  the  Energy  Policy  Of- 
fice announces  the  following  public  advisory 
committee  meeting. 


The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
visory Council  will  hold  a  meeting  on  October 
11,  1973,  m  the  Old  Executive  Office  BuUd- 
Ing,  Room  248,  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  The  meeting  will 
commence  at  11:16  a.m.  local  time  and  last 
until  3:30  pjn.,  except  for  a  one  hour  break 
for  lunch  at  1  pjn.  The  meeting  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  related  to 
national  energy  research  and  development 
policy  and  programs. 

The  Advisory  Council  was  established  by 
the  President  on  June  29,  1973,  and  an- 
nounced in  his  Energy  Statement  of  the  same 
date.  The  objective  of  the  Council  is  to  help 
ensure  the  development  of  comprehensive 
technological  programs  to  meet  the  Nation's 
energy  needs.  It  would  do  this  by  providing 
Independent  advice  to  the  Energy  Policy  Of- 
fice on  matters  relating  to  energy  R&D. 

Members  of  the  public  will  be  admitted 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  the  meet- 
ing room.  Members  of  the  public  who  plan 
to  attend  the  meeting  are  requested  to  so 
Inform  Dr.  William  McCormlck,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Council  prior  to 
October  11,  1973.  Dr.  McCormlck  can  be 
contacted  in  Room  472,  Old  Executive  Office 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C,  or  on  (202)  45&- 
6575. 

William  T.  McCoBMicnt,  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary.  Energy  Research 
and  bepartment  Advisory  Council. 

October  6,  1973. 

[FR  Doc.  73-21633  Piled  10-9-73;  8:54  am] 
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IMPOUNDMENT  OVERVIEW 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Richard  Lyons  In  the  New  York 
Times,  gives  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
Impoundment  controversy.  Importantly, 

It  mentions  a  forthcoming  study  which 

shows  that  the  impoundments  which 
are   the   subject   of   pending   legislation 

in  the  Congress  and  which  are  now  being 

contested  In  courts  across  the  land,  do 
not  help  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
The  report  indicates  that  these  impound- 
ments not  only  have  had  little  effect  on 
the  consumer  price  index,  they  may  be 

costing  US  as  much  as  100,000  jobs. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  7.  19731 

Nixon's  Impounding  of  Billions  in  Federal 

Monet  Is  Complicated  Issue,  Abounding 
IN  Misconceptions 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  Oct.  6. — In  1970  the  Missouri 
Highway  Commission  sought  Federal  funds 
due  the  state  from  gasoline  taxes  to  help 
complete  Interstate  44  through  St.  Louis 
and  for  other  roads.  But  the  money  vfoa  un- 
available because  the  White  House  wanted 
to  cut  spending  and  thus  put  a  brake  on  In- 
flation. 

The  result  of  the  seemingly  mundane 
squabble  was  a  lawsuit  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  the  highway 
commission  won.  a  blizzard  of  similar  suits 
by  state  and  special  Interest  groups  against 
10  other  Federal  agencies  over  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  funds.  A  major  confrontation 
between  the  White  House  and  Congress  over 
which  controls  the  purse  strings,  and  the 
addition  of  the  word  "Impoundment"  to  the 
Federal  lexicon. 

Viewed  by  an  accountant,  the  Issue  might 
only  be  that  of  money — $28-blll!on  worth,  or 
$14.5-bUno:»,  or  $18-bllllon  or  even  $21-bll- 
llon,  depending  on  who  Is  counting  and  how. 

Some  Congressmen  have  pictured  the  Im- 
poundment issue  as  an  embattled  Senate  and 
House  pitted  against  the  "one-man  rule"  of 
President  Nixon,  as  House  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert put  It. 

Some  constitutional  authorities  may  re- 
gard Impoundment  merely  as  the  Interpre- 
tation of  that  section  of  Article  I  that  states 
that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  In  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law." 

And  to  some  In  state  government  the  issue 
Is  not  only  money  but  also  deception,  even 
outright  "lying,"  by  some  Federal  agencies 
about  the  amounts  of  Federal  money  due 
their  local  counterparts. 

The  Impoundment  Issue  Is  complicated.  In 
part  because  practices  dating  back  170  years, 
to  the  conflicting  wording  of  even  recently 
enacted  legislation,  to  the  lack  of  a  clear 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the 
current  struggle  between  the  President  sind 
Congress  over  unrelated  matters  such  as  the 
Watergate  tapes. 

And  the  misconceptions  about  Impound- 
ment abound,  among  them  the  following: 

That  the  Missouri  highway  fund  case,  one 
of  the  few  to  have  been  decided,  was  solely  the 
result  of  Nixon  Admimstratlon  actions.  The 
Impoundments  actually  started  during  the 
Johnson  Administration. 
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That  Mr.  Nixon  started  the  impoundment 
technique.  The  ploy  was  first  used  by  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  to  defer  gunboat  con- 
struction In  1803  and  has  gone  on  for  years. 

That  Impoundment  Is  Impoundment  Is  Im- 
poundment. There  are  at  least  fovw  types, 
only  one  of  which  Is  currently  at  Issue. 

That  the  Issue  Is  one  of  liberals  vs.  con- 
servatives, or  Republicans  vs.  Democrats. 
Some  conservatives  or  Republicans  have  come 
out  agamst  the  President's  position  while 
some  liberal  Democrats  have  thrown  In  with 

him. 

That  Impoundment  does  in  fact  hold  Infla- 
tion. A  University  of  Florida  study  to  be  re- 
leased next  month  shows  Impoundment  has 
had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  Conjumer  Price 

Index  and  further,  may  be  costing  100,000 

Jobs. 

THREAT    TO    BITDGET 

In  seeking  to  curtail  spending  for  water 
pollution  control,  education  and  health  pro- 
grams and  highway  and  housing  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  the  position  that  to 

spend  all  the  funds  voted  by  Congress  would 
be  "budget  breaking."  In  addition,  he  feels 
that  the  spending  of  vast  sums  would  only 
contribute  to  rampant  inflation. 

But  the  executive  impoundment  project  at 
the  University  of  Florida's  Holland  Law  Cen- 
ter Claims  otherwise.  Its  statistics  show  that 
If  $8.7-blllion  in  additional  Federal  funds  had 
been  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  the 
effect  would  have  been  only  one-tenth  of  a 
point  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Dr.  Irving  Goflman,  chairman  of  the  uni- 
versity's department  of  economics,  added  that 
"100,000  Is  a  very  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Jobs  that  might  have  been  created 
had  there  not  been  Impoundment." 

Perhaps  the  one  point  that  is  not  at  issue 
In  the  controversy  is  that  the  amounts  of 
money  at  stake  are  undeniably  huge.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  White 
House  group  that  keeps  the  books,  conceded 
on  Feb.  5  that  "budgetary  reserves"  for  the 
various  Federal  agencies  $8.7-bllllon.  a  figure 
that  has  been  widely  quoted  as  the  size  of 
the  Impoundment  nut 

This  led  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin.  Repub- 
lican of  Michigan,  to  note  that  $8.7-bllllon 
was  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget,  although  previous  Administrations 
had  Impounded  over  twice  that  figure. 

The  amount  went  unchallenged — then — 
but  the  Democratic  Study  Group  pointed  out 
the  next  week  that  the  compilation  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  "left  out 
the  $6-billlon  of  authorized  contract  author- 
ity which  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  been  ordered  not  to  allocate  to 
the  staff*" 

With  the  Inclusion  of  the  unused  16- 
bllUon  In  water  pollution  abatement  funds, 
the  magic  number  on  Impoundment  rose — 
steadily. 

"As  far  as  I  can  teU  the  amount  Is  between 
$12-blinon  and  $13-bllllon,"  said  Represent- 
ative Brock  Adams,  Democrat  of  Washington. 
Other  members  of  Congress,  such  as  Repre- 
senatlve  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Democrat  from 
Florida,  detected  what  they  believed  to  be 
overlooked  Impoundment  funds  In  health 
and  medical  research  programs. 

The  number  then  was  set  at  $18-bllllon  by 
Dr.  Louis  Fisher,  an  analyst  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  who  said  last  week  that  it  might 
have  dropped  back  to  $16-bUllon.  Officials  of 
some  states  that  have  filed  Impoundment 
suits  say  the  figure  is  $21-blIlion  because  of 
O.M.B.  errors. 

"The  perplexing  thing  Is  that  everyone  may 
be  right  because  the  complexity  of  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  process  allows  everyone  to  do 
his   own   arithmetic   and   come   up   with   his 

own  set  of  wholly  justflable  numbers,"  said 

one  long-time  observer  of  the  Federal  num- 
bers game. 
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Another  undeniable  fact  Is  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  impounding  money, 
even  by  O.M.B.  figures,  at  a  greater  rate  than 
in  the  past:  $53.2-bUllon  during  its  first 
five  years  m  office,  vs.  for  example,  the  John- 
son years  when  $39-bllllon  was  Impounded. 

According  to  the  Democratic  Study  Group : 
"FoUowmg  the  Second  World  War,  Impound- 
ment was  used  as  a  device  to  cut  back  de- 
fense appropriations  no  longer  required  for 
the  war  effort.  In  the  following  25  years, 
Impoundments  by  the  executive  grew  slowly 
until  the  Nixon  Administration  came  Into 
Office. 

"Following  the  1972  election  the  use  of  Im- 
poundment reached  crlsU  level.  The  President 

decimated  programs  for  housing,  agriculture 
and  water  pollution  control  by  refusing  to 
spend  funds  provided  by  Congress." 

The  result  during  the  last  year  has  been 
the  filing  of  more  than  lawsuits  by  at  least 

18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Per- 
haps  a   dozen   other   states   have   Joined   In 

the  suits  as  Intervenors. 

New  York  City  filed  a  suit  in  May  against 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  seek- 
ing the  allocation  among  the  states  of  $11- 

bUllon  in  fiscal  1973  and  1974  funds  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  held 
that  the  Administration  should  allot  the 
money.  The  case  has  ben  appealed  by  the 
Justice  Department,  which  has  handled  the 
suits  for  the  various  Federal  agencies. 

Irving  Jaffe.  acting  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Civil  Division,  said  It  was  working 
on  about  40  impoundment  suits  with  a  staff 
of  six  to  eight  lawyers. 

"This  Is  new  m  law— the  relatively  novel 
question  on  basic  issues."  he  said.  "Con- 
gressional vs.  executive  responsibility  has 
come  up  before  but  only  broadly." 

"We  anticipate  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
this."  Mr.  Jaffe  said,  adding  that  It  would 
help  to  clear  the  air  because,  for  example,  the 
Issue  of  exactly  what  Impoundment  Is  not 
been  defined. 

Parliamentarians  place  Impoundment  In 
four  categories,  as  follows; 

Turning  back  to  the  Treasury  funds  left 
over  after  a  program  has  been  completed. 

The  freezing  oj  funds  by  the  President  un- 
der specific  orders  of  Congress  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  the  falliu-e  of  a  school 
district  to  desegregate. 

The  leaving  by  Congress  to  the  President 
discretion  not  to  spend  funds,  customarily 
used   In  military  appropriations. 

The  withholding  of  money,  without  Con- 
gressional authority,  for  programs  that  are 
considered  by  the  President  to  be  incompatl- 
bTe  with  his  own  set  of  budget  priorities. 

The  result  of  the  Congressional  verbiage 
has  been  the  passage  of  antl-lmpoundment 
measures  by  both  chambers,  although  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  differ  marked- 
ly. The  two  versions  would,  with  Congres- 
sional approval,  allow  Impoundment  of  the 
type  Mr.  NLxon  has  employed,  but  the  con- 
ditions vary  radically.  A  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  Is  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferences next  month. 

If  the  differences  are  resolved  by  Congress 
and  the  result  signed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  or  vetoed 
by  the  President  and  the  veto  Is  overridden 
by  Congress,  the  result  could  stUl  the  rash 
of  suits. 

"The  states  are  In  an  uproar  over  Impound- 
ment." said  Lyle  McLaughlin,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Missouri  Highway  Commis- 
sion, which  brought  the  first  suit,  an  action 
that   netted   the   state   $84-mllllon. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  DAY  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  September 

17,  1973,  marked  an  Important  birthday 
in  this  Nation's  history,  yet  it  passes  with 
little  or  no  fanfare  and  was  burled  under 

the  headlines  of  Watergate,  the  energy 
crisis,  and  inflation.  That  date  was  the 
birthday  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

We    are    reminded    almost   dally   that 

"grave  constitutional  questions"  need 
answering.  If  Government  operated  on 

the  basis  of  that  document,  rather  than 

Executive  order,  bureaucratic  flat,  con- 
gressional rubber  stamping,  those  "grave 
constitutional  questions"  would  already 
be  answered. 

At  a  time  when  Government  has  grown 
isolated    from   the   average   citizen,   not 

only  because  of  its  massive  bigness  but 
because  of  its  inability  to  listen  to  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  people,  we 
should  do  more  than  merely  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  document  that  began  our  tra- 
dition of  freedom. 

A  return  to  the  principles  of  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  is  needed.  If  we  are  to 
disentangle  ourselves  from  the  over- 
grown web  of  centralized  Government, 
and  to  regain  that  highest  degree  of  in- 
dividual liberty  that  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  almost  200  years 
ago,  the  return  must  be  now. 

I  insert  the  following  related  news- 
cllpping  at  this  point: 

JFrom    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer,    Sept.    17, 
1928] 

(By  Ed  Wlmmer) 
Who  Are — "We  The  People"? 

"The  Constitution  will  last  only  so  long  as 
the  Ideals  of  Its  architects  are  dominant." 

On  September  17,  1787,  the  Constitutional 
Congress  emerged  from  five  months  of  secret 
deliberations,  with  a  document  which  Glad- 
stone was  to  descrllje  as  "the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time, 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  Later, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  say:  "It  will  ever  be 
no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  Its  framers." 

Still  later,  Calvin  Coolldge  told  Americans: 
"Our  country  Is  entering  a  socialistic  era  in 
which  I  do  not  belong.  I  am  leaving  public 
life  forever."  and.  later.  Herbert  Hoover  was 
to  say:  "We  have  bullded  up  an  economic 
autocracy,  upon  which  a  political  autocracy 
will  rise." 

"We  the  people,"  the  Constitution  began, 
but  our  youth  ask:  "Who  am  I?  How  can  I 
revere  something  nobody  lives  up  to?"  Yet, 
Edmund  Burke  wrote:  "The  Constitution 
was  written  for  the  world.  It  Is  a  great  and 
Bllent  compact  between  the  dead,  the  living 
and  the  unborn. ...  Its  Divine  purposes  make 
It  so." 

James  Madison,  architect  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, warned  oncoming  generations  to  "Hold 
fast  to  programs,  both  rational  and  moral, 
that  have  as  their  central  goal  a  constant 
diffusion  of  power."  Jefferson,  who  authored 
the  Declaration,  echoed  Madison's  words 
when  he  said  to  "trust  no  man  with  power, 

but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  with  the 

chains  of  the  Constitution.  ...  It  Is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  a  Republic  that  a  few  should 
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control  the  many  when  nature  has  scat- 
tered so  much  talent  through  the  conditions 
of  men." 

Jefferson:  "The  Constitution  must  be  used 
to  protect  the  people  from  swarms  of  officers 
who  would  harass  them  and  eat  out  their 
substance." 

On  July  4,  1976,  we  will  celebrate  the  Two- 
hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  as 
a  Republic  or  as  a  monopoly-welfare  state, 
and  It  win  be  "we  the  people"  who  will  decide 
which  It  shall  be. 

Thoee  56  who  signed  the  Declaration, 
feared  undue  power  more  than  anything  else. 
So  did  the  55  who  signed  the  Constitution. 

They  were  predominantly  decentrallsts — 
which  both  President  Elsenhower  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  advised  us  all  to  become  if 

we  would  save  our  Liberties. 

Tet — we  plan  a  Bicentennial  of  painted  old 

buildings,  political  oratory,  parades,  parks 
and  hoopla,  instead  of  setting  goals  to  end 

all  deficit  financing  by  July  4,  1976;  turn  our 
Indian  and  civil  rights  problem  around;    a 

turn-around  of  monetary  and  energy  crises, 

with  other  such  goals  as  a  turn-around  of 
the   socialistic   dependencies   of   the   federal 

government,  and  a  turning  back  to  the  wide- 
spread. Independent  ownership  of  farm, 
home,  bank  and  other  enterprise,  wherever 
practical  and  possible. 

On  its  1973  Anniversary,  the  Constitution 
Is  In  the  greatest  danger  since  its  birth,  for 
It  is  now  argued  that  every  crisis  faced  by 
we  the  people,  by  Congress,  cannot  be  solved 
under  its  provisions.  That  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
has  failed — as  Hamilton  predicted  It  would, 
and  which  Washington  feared  more  than  he 
feared  death. 

If  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin,  and  Wash- 
ington were  alive  today,  they  would  be  say- 
ing: Decentralize  For  Liberty — the  greatest 
Frontier  that  ever  challenged  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  a  free  people.  It  Is  a  race 
between  the  concerned;  and  the  uncon- 
cerned; between  apathy  and  purpose,  and 
the  stakes  are  The  American  Heritage. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  COMPROMISE 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House's  vote  to  sustain  the  Presidential 
veto  of  the  minimum  wage  legislation, 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie) 
has  Introduced  what  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise  bill.  The  bill  of- 
fers a  fair  provision  for  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  and  includes  a  provision 
for  a  youth  differential.  In  addition,  it 
provides  for  a  continued  exemption  from 
overtime  for  police  and  fire  personnel,  as 
was  originally  intended  by  the  House.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cept this  measure  and  I  would  commend 
to  my  coleagues  the  following  editorial 
on  the  bill  which  appeared  in  the  Roch- 
ester Post-Bulletin  of  Rochester,  Minn.: 
Qtm^'s  Compromise  Minimum  Wage  Bill  Has 
THE  Right  Idea 

First  District  Rep.  Albert  Qule  has  co- 
authored  what  seems  a  good  compromise  to 
the  Dilnlmum  wage  fight  between  Congress 
and  President  Nixon.  The  minimum  wage  bill 

passed  by  Congress  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent eekrller  this  month  and  the  veto  was 
then  sustained. 


The  President  wanted  to  increase  the 
present  9 1.60  minimum  wage  to  $1.90  im- 
mediately and  then  Increase  that  to  $2.30 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  His  plan  Included 
a  youth  differential. 

But  Congress  didn't  like  his  plan.  It  passed 
a  bill  to  hike  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  In 
November  and  then  increase  It  again  to  $2.20 
next  July  and  didn't  Include  a  youth  differ- 
ential. President  Nixon  didn't  like  that  plan 
and  vetoed  it  as  "grossly  Inflationary." 

Nobody  is  arguing  against  increasing  the 
minimum  wage.  However,  a  60-cent-an-hour 
wage  increase  in  less  than  a  year's  time  (as 
Congress  wanted)  would  only  add  more  kin- 
dling to  Inflationary  fires.  It  could  also  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating   Jobs   for  unskilled 

workers  since  the  minimum  wage,  increas- 
ing too  fast,  could  put  companies  In  a  posi- 
tion of  no  longer  being  able  to  aSord  to  hire 

the  unskilled.  Instead  of  hiring  workers  to 
do  menial  tasks,  companies  probably  would 

go  further  dovtrn  the  road  of  automation  and 
let  machines  do  them. 

Qule's  compromise  bill  has  many  good 

points.  It  provides  a  youth  differential  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  minimum  wage.  And  that 

is  Important  to  students  who  are  looking  for 

Jobs  during  the  summer  months.  Under  his 
bill  (the  only  one  Introduced  since  Nixon's 
veto)  the  minimum  wage  would  Increase  to 
$2  two  months  after  enactment  and  then 
would  Increase  to  $2.30  over  a  three-year 
period. 

Spreading  the  Increase  out  over  a  period 
of  years  makes  good  sense.  If  the  Increase 
were  to  come  In  less  than  a  year  as  the  vetoed 
bill  proposed,  it  could  have  a  terrible  ripple 
effect  with  Increases  at  the  bottom  leading  to 
larger  Increases  at  the  next  level  and  then 
on  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  line.  And  1973's 
economic  atmosphere  Is  hardly  the  right  time 
to  spur  a  round  of  wage  Increases  that  start 
big  at  the  bottom  and  spiral  bigger  to  the 
top.  Qule's  bill  would  spread  out  a  70-cent- 
an-hour  Increase  over  a  three  year '  period 
and  give  the  economy  a  chance  to  absorb  it. 

We  think  Qule  has  the  right  idea.  If  the 
Democratic  Congress  is  as  concerned  as  It 
says  It  Is  about  the  plight  of  the  unskilled 
worker,  then  it  wiU  see  the  merits  and  the 
sense  of  the  compromise  bill  Instead  of  work- 
ing for  legislation  that  could  hurt  Instead 
of  help  the  imskllled  worker  and  the  econ- 
omy. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  6 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  massachtsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
very  moment  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  fishing  vessels  operat- 
ing in  this  country's  coastal  waters. 
Using  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
ecologically  unsound  techniques,  these 
government  subsidized  fleets  are  sys- 
tematically depleting  our  coastal 
marine  resources  and  robbing  this 
country  and  the  entire  world  of  an  in- 
valuable source  of  protein. 

This  Is  not  just  a  New  England  prob- 
lem, nor  is  awareness  of  the  threat  posed 
by  foreign  fleets  limited  to  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  alone.  Last  August,  the 
Organized  Fishermen  of  Florida,  a 
group  of  over  1,400  commercial  fisher- 
men passed  overwhelmingly  at  their 
directors  meeting  a  resolution  support- 
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Ing  S.  1988.  That  biU.  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnxj- 
SON,  and  by  identical  bill,  H.R.  8665, 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect coastal  flsh  out  to  a  total  of  200 
miles  from  our  shores — and  also  to 
protect    anadromous    species    such    as 

salmon— until  effective  international 
action  is  taken. 

The  Organized  Fishermen  of  Florida 
recognize  that  we  must  control  foreign 
fishing  in  our  coastal  waters  by  passing 
H.R.  8665  in  order  to  stop  the  great 
protein  robbery  occurring  right  now  off 
our  coasts. 

Resolution  op  Organized  F^hermen  of 
Florida 

Whereas,  the  Organized  Fishermen  of 
Florida  are  cognizant  of  the  serious  deple- 
tion of  United  States  fisheries  stocks,  and 
Whereas,  other  United  States  fisheries 
stocks  are  being  threatened  by  this  same 
encroachment  by  foreign  fishing  fleets,  and. 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  the  various 
commissions,  and  committees  charged  with 
actions  to  preserve  our  fishery  resources 
have  been  unable  to  produce  satisfactory 
results, 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that,  by 
overwhelmingly  favorable  action,  at  a  quar- 
terly Directors  Meeting,  of  the  Organized 
Fishermen  of  Florida,  on  Aug\ist  25th.  1973, 
at  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida,  we  do  support 
S.  1988,  a  Senate  bill  to  extend  on  an  in- 
terim basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  certain  ocean  areas  and  flsh 
In  order  to  protect  the  domestic  flsbing 
industry. 

Duly  recorded  In  the  minutes  of  the  above 
mentioned  meeting  this  25th  day  of  August, 
1973. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL SECURITY  INCOMB 
PROGRAM 


October  10,  1973 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  METS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  a  turbulent  and  historical  day, 
word  has  come  of  still  another  event 
which  in  its  own  way  surpasses  in  won- 
der the  resignation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  the  long  awaited  action  by  the  House 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  dem- 
ocracy for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
event  is  the  winning  of  the  National 
League  pennant  by  the  New  York  Mets. 

The  Mets  have  been  responsible  for  the 
coining  of  a  new  slogan  in  New  York  City, 
"We  Believe."  Mired  in  last  place  as  late 
as  mid-August,  the  Mets  reboimded  to 
win  the  National  League  East  and  now 
have  prevailed  over  the  Cincinnati  Reds, 
a  team  who  during  the  season  accom- 
plished 17  more  victories  than  the  Mets 
and  who,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
baseball  experts,  has  personnel  far  su- 
perior to  the  Mets. 

Yet,  today  at  Shea  Stadium,  a  second 
miracle  of  the  Mets  took  place,  and  to- 
night New  Yorkers  will  have  some  good 
news  to  celebrate  amidst  the  depressing 
realities  of  war,  corruption,  and  the 
shaking  of  our  fundamental  Institutions. 

We  need  the  miracle  of  the  Mets  this 
year  more  than  in  1969,  and  as  they  go 
Into  the  World  Series  against  the  Ameri- 
can League  champion.  I  can  only  wish 
them  continued  success,  both  for  their 
sake  and  ours. 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  just  released  the  10th  in  a 
series  of  staff  studies  on  public  welfare 
programs.  This  latest  study  is  entitled 
"The  New  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program:  Impact  on  Current  Benefits 
and  Unresolved  Issues."  It  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  how  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income — or  SSI — program  will 
work  and  what  its  impact  on  recipients 
and  on  other  programs  will  be. 

Effective  January  1,  1974,  the  present 
State-administered  public  assistance 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled will  be  replaced  by  SSI,  a  nation- 
ally imiform  Federal  program  tvxi  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Some 
States  will  supplement  SSI  benefit  lev- 
els, which  initially  will  be  set  at  $130  a 
month  for  an  eligible  individual  with  no 
other  income — $195  for  a  husband  and 
wife.  These  amounts  will  be  raised  by  $10 
and  $15  respectively  in  July  1974. 

The  laimching  of  this  new  assistance 
program  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  put  a  good  idea  into  prac- 
tice when  both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  try  to  deal  with  welfare 
problems  in  an  imcoordinated,  piecemeal 
way.  When  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  welfare  reform  bill  in  1971, 
we  passed  a  bill  which  promised  compre- 
hensive reform  of  all  welfare  cate- 
gories—needy  families,   the   aged,   the 

blind,  the  disabled — an  easing  of  the 
present  administrative  nightmare,  and  a 
better  deal  for  the  people  with  the  low- 
est income.  But  after  2  years  of  confer- 
ences. Senate  rejection  of  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  amendments  in  Congress 
and  administrative  interpretations  at 
HEW,  the  new  SSI  program  that  emerged 
Is  not  comprehensive  reform — it  omits 
families  with  children,  who  constitute  78 
percent  of  current  welfare  recipients — 
and  it  may  complicate  more  than  it  sim- 
plifies administration.  Supplemental  se- 
curity Income  will  make  a  number  of  the 
poorest  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
better  off,  but  In  doing  so  will  raise  far- 
ther questions  about  whether  the  rela- 
tionship between  welfare  and  social 
security  programs  makes  sense. 

The  worst  example  of  how  administra- 
tive streamllntog  went  awry  is  the  food 
stamp  situation.  The  SSI  legislation 
called  for  a  "cash  out"  of  stamps  to  re- 
duce the  overall  administrative  burden 
and  to  give  recipients  more  discretion  In 
spending  their  income.  But  a  recent 
amendment  (P.L.  93-86),  which  was  a 
genuine  attempt  to  assure  that  the  new 
system  would  preserve  actual  and  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  old  system  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  will  result  in 
an  administrative  mess  that  is  actually 
worse  than  the  complexity  of  the  current 
welfare  programs.  The  amendment  pro- 


vides that  recipients  of  the  new  SSI  Fed- 
eral income  floor— $130  per  person,  $195 
per  couple — or  of  State  additions  to  the 
floor  are  eligible  for  food  stamps  unless 
their  new  cash  payments  at  least  equal 
the  total  of  the  State  welfare  payment 
and  the  food  stamp  bonus  that  would 
have  been  received  in  December  1973. 

This  sounds  good  In  theory,  but  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  these  benefit  comparisons 
will  have  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  and  for  all  future  applicants  as 
well  as  for  the  December  1973  caseload. 
In  my  judgment  this  is  an  impossible  pro- 
vision. It  will  be  an  administrative  night- 
mare. 

Presently,  when  an  aged  person  applies 
for  Federal-State  old  age  welfare  assist- 
ance, the  State  figures  out  the  cash  grant 
amount,  certifies  eligibility  for  medicaid, 
and,  for  those  who  want  food  stamps, 
computes  their  entitlement.  This  proce- 
dure has  been  made  even  more  compli- 
cated under  the  new  SSI  program  be- 
cause of  the  food  stamp  amendment. 

First.  The  applicant  will  go  to  the  So- 
cial Security  OfBce,  where  the  agency  wUl 
compute  his  SSI  payment  on  the  basis  of 
uniform  national  rules. 

Second.  If  the  Federal  Government 
also  administers  the  State  supplemental 
welfare  payment,  Social  Security  then 
must  compute  that  payment  using  State 
rules  which  will  be  different  from  those 
that  apply  to  SSI. 

Third.  Somebody  will  have  to  compute 
what  the  welfare  payment  for  this  per- 
son would  have  been  under  the  still  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules  which  applied  to  the 
States  welfare  program  in  December 
1973,  and  the  food  stamp  agency  will 
have  to  compute  what  the  food  stamp 
bonus  would  have  been  under  the  old 
State  program.  The  person  need  never 
have  actually  received  this  hypothetical 
amount,  stoce  this  rule  will  apply  to  new 
recipients  as  well  as  old. 

Fourth.  The  total  of  the  old  welfare 
payment  and  the  old  food  stamp  bonus 
will  have  to  be  compared  with  yet  an- 
other amount:  the  total  of  SSI  and  State 
supplement  amounts. 

Fifth.  If  the  new  total  is  less  than  what 
would  have  been  paid  in  cash  and  food 
stamps  under  the  old  program,  the  per- 
son is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Sixth.  Pmally,  the  food  stamp  bonus 
must  be  recomputed,  this  time  on  the 
basis  of  SSI  and  State  supplementary 
payments — and  any  other  income — using 
up-to-date  food  stamp  rules. 

HEW  has  proposed  a  change  in  the  law 
which  will  greatly  simplify  the  way  in 
which  food  stamps  are  phased  out  for 
SSI  recipients.  This  amendment  Is  now 
pendmg  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

This  subcommittee  staff  report  should 
stimulate  some  serious  thinking  about 
the  mteraction  between  SSI  and  social 
security  benefits.  Ciurently,  about  7  per- 
cent of  aged  social  security  beneficiaries 
also  receive  cash  welfare  aid.  But,  under 
SSI,  this  proportion  will  jump  to  20 
percent.  Conversely,  71  percent  of  aged 
SSI  recipients  will  receive  social  security 
as  well.  Furthermore,  this  group  of  al- 
most 4  million  beneficiaries  will  be  re- 
ceiving their  two  monthly  checks  from 
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the  same  agency — the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

This  sizable  overlap  of  SSI  with  social 
security  raises  several  questions  m  my 
mind.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  fu- 
ture social  security  benefit  Increases 
being  offset  by  corresponding  reductions 

in  SSI  payments,  as  happened  last  year 
under  State  welfare  programs,  causing 
great  controversy.  Since  SSI  fails  to  cor- 
rect the  problem,  the  controversy  can 
only  grow  as  more  and  more  people  see 
their  cost-of-living  social  security  in- 
creases disappear  mto  smaller  SSI 
checks.  Even  if  Congress  always  increases 
SSI  payment  levels  at  the  time  of  each 
social  security  Increase,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  States  will  raise  supplemental 
payment  levels.  If  they  do  not  raise 
them,  the  social  cecurlty  and  SSI  in- 
creases will  simply  save  the  States  money 
by  allowing  them  to  reduce  the  supple- 
mental amounts.  But  rather  than  pres- 
sure States  to  keep  changing  their  pay- 
ment levels,  it  might  make  more  sense 
to  require  that  a  percentage  of  retire- 
ment benefits  be  ignored  when  calculat- 
ing the  SSI  and  State  supplemental  pay- 
ments. This  would  assure  that  every  SSI 
beneficiary  would  always  see  some  gain 
from  a  social  security  increase. 

A  far  greater  issue  for  the  long  run  is 
the  structure  of  social  security  Itself.  It 
has  never  been  purely  a  retirement  pen- 
sion because  it  offers  proportionately 
more  in  benefits  to  the  small  contributors 
than  to  those  who  paid  the  most  into  the 
trust  fund.  But  after  SSI  becomes  ef- 
fective, some  of  these  welfare-type  ele- 
ments in  social  security  will  become  m- 
creasingly  questionable.  Take  the  mini- 
mum floor  on  beneflts,  for  example.  The 
minimum  of  $84.50  a  month  is  less  than 
the  SSI  payment  level  of  $130.  Thus,  if 
SSI  reaches  everyone  who  is  eligible, 
the  social  security  minimum  will  not  help 
the  low-income  aged  but,  instead,  will 
help  only  low  contributors  to  the  trust 
fund  who  have  incomes  too  high  for  SSI, 
such  as  the  retired  civil  servant  who  then 
works  to  a  private  job  for  a  few  years 
and  acquires  social  security  coverage.  The 
wage-earner  is  paymg  for  the  ex-bureau- 
crat's high  minimum  benefit  through  the 
social  security  payroll  tax,  a  rismg  bur- 
den to  middle-  and  lower-income  work- 
ers. SSI  benefits,  which  are  lowered  be- 
cause of  the  social  security  minimum, 
reduce  SSI  costs,  and  thereby  substitute 
payroll  taxes  for  revenue  derived  from 
the  more  progressive  income  tax. 

Any  social  security  beneficiary  with 
income  low  enough  to  qualify  for  SSI 
will  have  only  $20  a  month  more  in  total 
income  than  the  basic  SSI  grant  of  $130. 
As  more  and  more  contributors  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  discover  how 
little  their  years  of  paying  the  payroll 
tax  bought  them,  the  roles  of  SSI  and 
social  security  will  have  to  be  sorted  out 
if  the  concept  of  contributory  social  in- 
surance protection  is  to  be  maintained. 
These  problems  are  very  complex,  in- 
volving how  benefits  are  financed  as  well 
as  how  they  are  paid  out,  but  they  are 
the  questions  concerning  social  security 
that  SSI  will  force  us  to  consider. 

The  subcommittee  report  compares 
benefits  under  SSI  with  the  benefits  now 
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available  from  public  assistance,  food 
stamps,  surplus  commodities,  public 
housing,  medicare  and  medicaid.  The 
information  on  current  programs  was 
Obtained  from  a  questionnaire  the  sub- 
committee sent  to  100  local  areas  across 
the  Nation.  A  list  of  these  100  counties 

and  cities  follows  my  remarks.  The  re- 
port includes  the  data  the  subcommittee 
collected  for  each  coimty. 

When  you  see  the  variations  in  avail- 
ability and  amounts  of  beneflts,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  de- 
velop a  more  uniform.  Integrated  wel- 
fare system.  SSI  Is  going  to  enter  a  world 
which  now  provides  cash,  food,  and  hous- 
ing benefits  totalling  $324  a  month  to 
some  aged  individuals  with  no  private 
income  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  but  only 
$111  in  Bolivar  County,  Miss.  Variations 
in  rules  and  procedures  among  programs 
and  from  place  to  place  further  com- 
pound the  difficulties  of  welfare  reform. 
We  have  made  some  headway  by  estab- 
lishing SSI,  but  I  think  this  report  makes 
clear  the  need  for  better  coordination 
among  congressional  committees  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies  in  our  futiu-e  efforts  at 
reform. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from 
the  subcommittee  office. 

The  list  follows: 

LIST  OF  100  LOCAL  AREAS  INCLUDED  IN  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISCAL  POLICY  STUDY  OF  WELFARE  BENEFITS 
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Pages  in  su 

bcommiftee 

•*. 

staff  report  showing 

twneftts  to 

aged  as  of: 

state    (or    other    State-level  - 

jurisdiction)  and  county  (or 

July  1972 

January  1974 

other  local  jurisdiction) 

(current  law) 

(SSI) 

Alabama:  Jefferson .^ 

94 

296 

Arizona:  Pima 1 

96 

297 

Arkansas:  Saline 

98 

298 

California: 

Alameda ...„. 

102 

300 

Contra  Costa .„„ 

116 
118 

307 

Fresno ^ 

308 

Kern 

122 

310 

Los  Angeles    

100 

299 

Orange 

112 

305 

Riverside 

120 

309 

Sacramento 

no 

304 

San  Bernardino.. 

lU 

306 

San  Diego 

104 

301 

San  Francisco 

108 

303 

Santa  Clara 

106 

302 

Shasta 

126 

312 

Ventura 

124 

311 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Connecticut:  Hartford 

Delaware:  New  Castle 

District  of  Columbia:  Washing- 

ington  (city) 

Florida: 

Dade 

Duval 

Orange 

(ieorgia : 

Burke 

Fulton 

Richmond 

Telfair 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Hancock 

Tazewell 

Indiana:  Lake 

Iowa:  Taylor_ 

Kansas:  Leavenwortti 

Kentucky: 

Calloway 

Letcher 

Louisiana: 

Iberville  (parish) 

Orleans  (parish) 

Vermillion  (parish) 

Maine:  Kennebec 

Maryland:  Baltimore  (city)..... 
Massachusetts: 

Essex 

Middlesex 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 


128 
130 
132 
134 

136 

138 
140 
142 

148 
144 
146 
150 

152 
156 
154 
158 
160 
162 

166 
164 

170 
168 
172 
174 
176 

182 
180 
184 
178 
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314 
315 
316 

317 

318 
319 
320 

323 
3Z1 
322 
324 

325 
327 
326 
328 
329 
330 

332 
331 

343 
333 
335 
336 
337 

340 
339 
341 
338 


State    (or     other     State-level 

jurisdiction)  and  county  (or 
Other  local  jurisdiction) 


Pages  in  subcommittee 

staff  report  showing 

benefits  to  aged  as  of: 


,     July  1972 
(current  Uw) 


January  1974 
(SSI) 


Michigan: 

(iogebic 192 

Monroe 190 

Washtenaw 188 

Wayne 186 

Minnesota: 

Dakota 196 

Hennepin 194 

Mississippi: 

Bdivar 198 

Tippah 200 

Missouri: 

Pemiscot 204 

St.  Louis  (city) 202 

New  Jersey: 

Bergen 212 

Camden 208 

Essex 206 

Hudson 210 

Mortis 2i4 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo 216 

New  York: 

Albany 228 

Erie 220 

Monroe 226 

Nassau 224 

New  York  City 218 

Rensselaer 230 

Suffolk 222 

North  Carolina :  Haywood 232 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga 234 

Franklin.. 236 

Guernsey 240 

Montgomery 238 

Oklahoma:  Tulsa 242 

Oregon: 

Lane 246 

Multnomah ...  244 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny 2S0 

Dauphin 252 

Lehigh 256 

Philadelphia 248 

York 254 

Puerto  Rico: 

Caguas  (municipio) 260 

Ponce  (municipio) 258 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 262 

South  Carolina:  Beaufort 264 

South  Dakota :  Shannon 266 

Tennessee: 

Hamilton 270 

Shelby 268 

Texas : 

Bexar 276 

Dallas 274 

Hale 280 

Harris 272 

San  Patricio 278 

Virginia: 

Dickenson 284 

Richmond  (city) 282 

Washington: 

King 286 

Snohomish 288 

West  Virginia:  Lincoln 290 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 292 


345 
344 

343 

342 

347 
346 

348 
349 

351 
350 

355 

353 
352 
354 
356 
357 

363 
359 
362 
361 
358 
364 
360 
365 

366 

367 
369 
368 

370 

372 
371 

374 
375 
377 
373 
376 

379 
378 

an 

3» 
382 

3(4 
313 

387 
3K 
389 
38S 
381 

an 


392 

an 

an 

395 


TO  UNIFY  THE  COUNTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK     ' 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President's  resignation  provides  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  an  opportunity  to  unify 
the  coimtry  and  infuse  confidence  in 
the  Government. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment— a  coalition  of  parties  and 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  advised  to  nominate 
a  legislative  leader  such  as  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  Carl  Albert,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Wilbitr  Mills,  or  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field. 
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GOOD    NEWS    ABOUT   BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  we  have  talked  a  lot  about  bilingual 
education,  a  concept  which  says  that 
special  educational  provisions  should  be 
made  in  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
there  are  substantial  numbers  of  persons 
whose  native  language  is  not  English. 
The  Bilingual  Education  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1967  was  perhaps  the  first  im- 
portant step  in  changing  the  old  stand- 
ard, but  it  was  not  enough  in  itself  to 
completely  remedy  the  situation.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  weekly  newsletter  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  bi- 
hngual  education  seems  at  last  to  be 
making  some  real,  measurable  progress. 
In  addition  to  Federal  legislation,  new 
changes  in  State  laws  and  success  in  the 
courts  is  improving  the  picture  for  non- 
English-speaking  children  whose  special 
needs  were  previously  ignored. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  full  text  of 
that  article,  since  I  believe  It  contains 
details  of  interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues : 

Bilingual  Education  Comes  or  Ace 
Bilingual  education,  seen  as  recently 
emerging  from  the  "dark  ages,"  la  coming 
Into  Us  own.  As  few  as  Ave  years  ago  more 
than  20  statee — Including  some  with  the 
largest  non-English  speaking  papulations — 
had  laws  requiring  all  teaching  in  public 
schools  to  b€  In  English.  In  seven  states,  a 
teacher  risked  criminal  penalties  or  revoca- 
tion of  his  certification  for  not  teaching  in 
English.  And  prior  to  1968.  there  was  no  state 
or  federal  legislation  pertaining  to  bilingual 
education.  But  with  the  passage  of  the  fed- 
eral BUlngual  Education  Act  came  the  recog- 
nition that  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Orientals,  American  Indians  and  other 
foreign-language  children  were  being  short- 
changed and  neglected  by  the  American  edu- 
cational process. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  11  states  now 
have  legislation  dealing  with  blllngual-blcul- 
tural  education.  Massachusetts  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  any  state  by  requiring  every  dis- 
trict with  more  than  20  non-English  speak- 
ing students  to  provide  them  with  a  bilingual 
education.  Five  other  states — Alaska,  Callfor- 
nU.  lUlnols.  Maine  and  New  Mexico — have 
what  Rep.  Herman  Badlllo,  D-N.Y.,  calls  "ex- 
plicit and  substantive"  laws  on  the  issue. 
Others,  like  Pennsylvania,  provide  for  pro- 
grams without  legislation.  That  state's  guide- 
lines now  require  districts  to  have  a  bilin- 
gual or  English  as  a  Second  Language  pro- 
gram for  any  student  whose  native  language 
l3  not  English.  The  survey,  conducted  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children,  also  concluded 
that  most  states  would  lose  their  programs 
without  federal  bilingual  aid. 

The  right  of  a  non-English  speaking  child 
to  a  meaningful  education  has  come  Into  na- 
tional prominence  In  a  case  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  term.  The 
court  will  decide  whether  non-English  speak- 
ing chUdren  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
special  help — swch  as  Instruction  In  English 
by  bUlngual  teachers — to  enable  them  to 
learn.  The  case,  Lau  v.  Nichols,  Involves  1,800 
Chinese-speaking  students  In  San  Francisco. 
Parents  say  their  children  are  being  denied 
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an  equal  educational  opportunity.  Lower 
courts  have  said  all  the  district  needs  to  do 
is  provide  the  same  facilities,  textbooks  and 
curriculum  to  these  pupils  as  it  provides  to 
others.  Edward  Steinman,  attorney  for  the 
parents,  says:  "Hopefully  the  decision  will 
not  only  Impose  a  duty  on  San  Francisco  to 
teach  the  children  English,  but  will  also  b« 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  five  million  non- 
English  speaking  students  throughout  the 
country."  The  Lawyers"  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  says  the  case  should  help 
define  how  the  Constitution  will  be  used  as  a 
tool  to  reform  educational  Inequities. 

Previous  court  cases  have  given  bilingual 
proponents  some  hope.  A  federal  court  has 
said  Texas'  past  discrimination  against 
Mexican-Americans  was  unconstitutional, 
and  has  ordered  the  state  to  provide  bUin- 
gual-blcultural  education.  In  New  Mexico,  a 
federal  court  has  ordered  the  Portales  schools 
to  reassess  and  enlarge  their  curricula  to 
take  Into  account  the  needs  of  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  students.  And.  It  has  ordered  the  dis- 
trict to  "develop  programs  with  a  bicultural 
outlook  in  as  many  areas  as  practical."  in- 
cluding at  least  30  minutes  of  bilingual  In- 
struction at  the  elementary  level.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  in  places  like  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  through  HEW  civil  rights  investigations 
(see  ED  USA.  p.  12,  9/11/72),  and  through 
court  suits  against  IQ  tests  given  solely  In 
English.  Non-English  speaking  pupUs  may, 
in  the  words  of  one  advocate,  be  on  the 
verge  of  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve. 
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BASEBALL     AND     YOGI     BERRA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
World  Series  fever  grows  in  the  country, 
any  review  of  the  baseball  season  cer- 
tainly points  to  Manager  Yogi  Berra  of 
the  New  York  Mets  as  being  a  prime 
candidate  for  manager  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
that  I  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  column 
by  Rick  Friedman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Star-Tribune  publications  which 
serve  south  suburban  Cook  Coxmty,  Hi. 
In  his  column  of  Sunday,  September  16, 
Rick  presents  us  with  a  very  human  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  development 
of  baseball  players. 

The  article  follows: 

Baseball   and   Yogi   Berra 
(By  Rick  Friedman) 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  our  sports  section  Yogi 
Berra.  former  Yankee  catcher  and  present 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mets.  had  some 
Interesting  things  to  say  about  organized 
sports  for  kids. 

Berra  claimed  leagues  for  8-12  year  olds 
were  cutting  down  the  caliber  of  hitters  In 
professional  baseball.  "Look,"  Berra  con- 
tended, "every  kid  plays  every  game.  That 
means  he  bats  once  a  game,  or  at  the  most 
twice.  That  Is  a  waste  of  time.  If  theae  kids 
had  T-shirts  and  a  cap,  went  to  a  vacant  lot 
and  chose  up  sides,  they  would  play  all  day. 
They  would  do  their  own  umpiring  and  play 
In  the  daytime.  They  would  bat  maybe  15 
times.  They  would  learn  baseball.  Ifa  too 
fancy  now." 

Berra  was  talking  about  the  vacant  lot  he 
and  Joe  Qaraglola  played  on  in  St.  LouU  be- 
fore the  two  of  them  went  into  professional 
baseball.  His  comments  sent  my  own  mind 
spinning  back  30  years  to  another  world  of 
kids'   ball  my  own  11 -year-old  son,  who  1« 


now    in    organized    kids*   sports,   wiu    never 
know. 

My  mind  went  back  to  a  time  when  there 
wasn't  a  Little  League  and  park  district 
leagues  and  unUonns.  Back  to  a  time  when 
parks  Ullor-made  for  kids  were  undreamed 
of.  Back  to  a  time  when  kids  played  on  big 
clumpy  lots. 

Those  clumpy  lots  were  a  sports  paradise 
unto  themselves  for  us  kids. 

For  me,  it  started  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore America  was  pulled  into  the  Second 
World  War.  The  housing  boom  had  Just 
started  but  almost  every  neighborhood  had  a 
few  empty  lots  which  hadn't  been  touched 
by  developers. 

This  was  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1939. 
(For  a  couple  of  years  after  that  the  lots 
did  start  to  disappear  at  an  alarming  rate  as 
houses  went  up  on  them.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Pearl  Harbor,  construction  came  to  a 
standstUl  and  our  personal  ballflelds  were 
left  for  the  most  part  Intact.) 

The  lots  had  holes,  stumps,  limips,  clumps 
and  bramble  patches  on  them.  High  grass 
skirted  their  sides.  We  would  organize  the 
neighborhood  gang  each  summer  and  clear 
the  stumps,  level  off  the  lumps,  dig  up  the 
clumps  and  flU  in  the  smaller  holes  and 
ditches.  With  a  borrowed  roller  from  some- 
body's father,  and  borrowed  picks  and  shovels 
from  somebody  else's  father,  we  carved  an 
Infield  onto  those  lots. 

Part  of  each  summer  was  spent  working 
on  those  makeshift  fields  until  the  great  day 
arrived  when  we  could  anchor  down  a  mess 
of  lumber  for  a  backstop.  Then  it  was  time 
to  get  down  to  some  serious  baseball  nlav- 
Ing.  ^    ' 

Our  biggest  problem  was  with  foul  balls. 
At  least  twice  each  day  a  ball  would  go  sail- 
ing Into  the  high  grass,  weeds  and  bushes 
growing  around  the  perimeter  of  our  field 
Generally,  the  only  ball  we  had  to  play  with 
was  somewhere  In  that  growth.  The  game 
would  stop,  we  would  all  spread  out  In  a 
long  line,  and  holding  hands,  we  would  walk 
forward  Into  the  grass.  No  lost  ball  could 
hide  long  against  those  kinds  of  odds. 

The  ball  we  played  with  was  something 
else.  If  the  cover  started  to  come  aff,  and 
it  always  did.  we  used  the  ball  until  the 
string  was  showing  completely.  Then,  black 
friction  tape  went  around  the  ball.  A  few 
more  games  meant  more  black  friction  tape 
and   before   the   summer   was  over   the  ball 

resembled  the  surface  of  the  playing  field 

a  lumpy  rock  that  was  responsible  for  more 
split  fingers  and  sprained  knuckles  than 
most  of  our  mothers  could  count  In  a  sum- 
mer baseball  season. 

And  all  the  time  there  was  this  kid  on  the 
sidelines,  tossing  a  genuine  major  league 
baseball  up  and  down  in  the  air,  having  a 
catch  with  himself.  His  father  got  It  for  him 
at  Shlbe  Park  and  it  had  the  names  of  all 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  on  it.  He'd  never 
let  us  use  this  ball  In  a  game. 

This  was  the  most  hated  kid  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  bats  were  also  something  else.  There 
never  seemed  to  be  more  than  two  or  three 
around  at  any  time  and  If  one  split  near  the 
handle  It  made  the  trip  to  somebody's  ga- 
rage. Nails  would  be  driven  through  it,  the 
dependable  black  friction  tape  would  be 
rolled  around  the  cracked  part,  and  back  to 
the  bat  pile  It  went. 

The  day  always  came  when  the  one  good 
bat  available  would  break  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  grab  a  cracked,  taped 
bat  and  hit  away.  A  solid  connection  with 
the  ball  and  the  sting  from  the  bat  han- 
dle would  shoot  clear  up  from  the  hands  to 
the  shoulder 

Berra  was  right  about  playing  all  day. 
Once  school  was  out  for  the  summer,  we 
got  on  the  field  right  after  noon  and  played 
until  It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  ball  or  we 
had  to  go  home  for  supper.  It  usually  took 
a  damn  hard  rain  to  make  us  ault.  But  one 
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thing  that  did  break  up  more  ball  games 
early  was  an  argument. 

A  close  play  would  end  up  with  the  kid 
who  owned  the  only  ball  or  good  bat  get- 
ting huffy  and  storming  off  the  field  with 
the  Immortal  vrords:  "If  I'm  called  out  I'm 
taking  my  ball  and  going  home." 

As  the  baseball  season  got  rolling  we  took 
on  such  names  as  the  Seventh  Street  Tigers 
or  the  Mayfalr  Red  Devils  and  played  other 
neighborhood  teams  with  names  like  the 
Pennyback  Pirates  or  Homesburg  Maraud- 
ers. The  most  original  name  I  recall  belonged 
to  a  club  who  played  on  a  lot  near  a  grave- 
yard. They  called  themselves  the  Tombstone 
Athletic  club.  (To  get  to  their  field  we  had 
to  ride  our  bikes  through  the  graveyard.) 

Then  one  day  the  war  was  over,  the  build- 
ing boom  was  on  again  and  overnight  our 
biiseball  fields  disappeared  under  two-story 
houses  complete  with  recreation  rooms. 
Playgrounds  sprung  up  and  the  Little 
League  moved  into  Philadelphia. 

Kids'  sports  became  organized. 

The  era  of  playing  baseball  on  empty  lots 
with  taped  baseballs  and  cracked  bats  was 
over  for  good. 

Like  Yogi  Berra,  I  too,  wonder  how  much 
of  the  initiative  and  desire  to  play  base- 
ball no  matter  what  the  odds  died  with  It. 
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own  special  week.  The  newspaper  you  hold 
In  your  hand  is  part  of  a  vast.  Independent 
Information  network  that  Is  a  main  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  human  freedom  as  we  know  it 
In  the  United  States. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  this  week  celebrates 
Newspaper  Week. 

We  all  should  take  time  out  and  dwell 
a  moment  on  the  meaning  to  our  democ- 
racy of  a  free  press  and  the  catastrophe 
that  would  befall  us  as  a  people  If  we  al- 
lowed our  precious  first  amendment 
rights  to  be  weakened. 

.  .  .  were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter. 

I  always  have  found  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's sledgehammer  blow  on  behalf  of  a 
free  press  an  accurate  gage  of  my  per- 
sonal feelings. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  an  editorial  by  C.  Dale  Noah, 
editor  of  the  Brookline  Journal,  on  what 
a  free  press  means  to  him: 

Newspaper  Week 
(By  C.Dale  Noah) 

Newspaper  Week,  October  7-13,  will  be  met 
with  Its  share  of  "So-what's?"  but  for  those 
who  like  the  taste  of  freedom,  it  will  be  a 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant guardians  of  free  expression. 

A  newspaper's  talents  and  responsibilities 
are  many:  It  is  a  community  soapbox,  com- 
panion and  entertainer  on  lonely  evenings, 
bearer  of  both  good  and  bad  news  on  the  local 
and  International  scenes,  advertiser  of  needed 
goods  and  services  and  a  governmental 
watchdog. 

Every  day  the  thunder  of  the  nation's 
presses  may  be  heard  throughout  the  land  as 
a  free  people  let  their  voices  be  heard.  So  It 
has  been  for  200  years.  Can  any  other  coun- 
try make  the  same  claim?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  "No,"  for  an  alert,  articulate  press 
Is  the  dictator's  nightmare.  It  Is  our  salva- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  editors  and  their  staffs  may 
be  forgiven  If  they  brag  a  little  during  their 
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CHROMIUM  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF  pennstlvanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of 
articles  by  William  H.  Wyhe  have  ap- 
peared In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  recently 
on  the  chromium  situation  and  its  effect 
on  domestic  producers  of  specialty  steel 
in  the  United  States.  I  msert  these  excel- 
lent articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  them. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sept.  18,  1973] 

Move  To  Ban  Rhodesian  Chrome  Perils 

Jobs  Here 

(By  William  H.  WyUe) 

(Note. — Few  Pittsburghers  are  aware  of  the 
"chromium  crisis,"  yet  the  outcome  could 
give  the  local  economy  a  bad  Jolt.  The  Issue 
centers  around  efforts  of  civil  rights  Interests 
In  Congress  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  chromium 
from  Rhodesia  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
move  succeeds,  the  specialty  steel  industry 
would  be  wounded  and  thousands  of  district 
Jobs  might  go  down  the  drain.  This  Is  the 
first  of  three  articles  about  the  chromium 
crisis  and  Pittsburgh's  stake  in  It.) 

It's  a  small  world — small  enough  that  thou- 
sands of  district  steel  Jobs  owe  their  existence 
to  a  vital  Import  from  the  African  nation  of 
Rhodesia. 

This  rare  commodity  Is  chromium.  Spe- 
cialty st^eels — stainless,  electrical  and  tool 
steels,  etc. — cannot  be  made  without  it. 
Ironically,  a  move  is  under  way  in  Congress  to 
cut  off  the  specialty  steel  Industry  from  Its 
Rhodesian  chromium  supply. 

But  this  effort  will  be  blunted  if  E.  P.  An- 
drews, an  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  vice 
president,  and  other  leaders  of  the  specialty 
steel  Industry  have  their  way.  Recently  An- 
drews carried  the  fight  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  on  African  Affairs. 

His  testimony  focuses  attention  to  the 
stainless  steel  industry's  Achilles  heel — the 
shortage  of  chromium  In  the  U.S.  In  fact,  no 
other  commodity  pinpoints  the  emerging  role 
of  the  United  States  as  a  "have-not"  nation 
more  drastically  than  chromium.  None  of  this 
precious  ore  has  been  mined  In  this  country 
since  1961  and  the  national  stockpile  is  dwin- 
dling, Andrews  said. 

In  Rhodesia,  it's  a  different  story.  That  na- 
tion has  67  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte — the  kind  used 
in  specialty  steels.  The  rest  is  scattered  among 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  22  per  cent;  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries, 
6  per  cent;  Turkey,  2  per  cent;  the  Philip- 
pines, 3  per  cent,  and  other  nations,  about  2 
per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  one  would  ex- 
pect chromium  users  to  beat  a  path  to  Rho- 
desia's door.  But  there  are  some  complica- 
tions. 

That  nation  has  fallen  Into  the  bad  graces 
of  the  International  community  because  of 
Its  racial  policies.  The  situation  boUed  over  in 
1967  when  the  United  Nations  slapped  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  making  It  off 
limits  to  world  traders. 

The  United  States  and  practically  all  of  the 
U.N.  members  signed  the  embargo.  With  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  State  Department 
wiped  out  the  stainless  steel  industry's  best 
source  of  chromium. 
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There  were  some  painful  years  from  1967 
until  1972.  Andrews  said.  Specialty  steel- 
makers dipped  Into  the  national  stockpUe 
and  made  a  trade  deal  with  Russia. 

But  chrome  and  ferrachrome  prices  soared 
and  foreign  steelmakers  captured  big  chunks 
of  the  domestic  market  because  they  were 
able  to  underprlce  American  mills  In  epe- 
cialty  steel  products. 

Where  did  foreign  steelmakers  get  metal- 
lurgical chromlte? 

From  Rhodesia,  of^course.  Andrews  said  the 
UJI.  sanctions  gave  Americans  a  cynical 
lesson.  Despite  signing  the  sanctions  pact, 
many  nations  carried  on  business  as  usual 
with  Rhodesia. 

As  Andrews  quaintly  puts  it,  "I  learned  a 
long  time  ago  as  an  Indiana  country  boy  that 
when  you're  In  a  crap  game  behind  the  barn 
and  everybody  else  Is  using  loaded  dice  you 
find  another  game." 

Last  year  the  stainless  steelmakers  got  their 
story  across  and  Congress  passed  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  exempts  chromium  and 
ferrachrome  from  the  sanctions.  But  now 
there's  a  move  led  by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
D-Mlnn.,   to   repeal   the   exemption. 

If  the  effort  succeeds,  there  would  be  seri- 
ous repercussions  for  stainless  steelmakers, 
Andrews  said.  The  pinch  would  be  much 
more  binding  than  In  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'708,  he  added. 

"The  Issue  wUl  probably  be  decided  within 
the  next  30  days,"  Andrews  said.  If  the  ball 
bounces  the  wrong  way,  Pittsburgh's  econ- 
omy wUl  suffer,  he  warned. 

JProm  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sept.  19,  1973] 

U.S.A.  "Have-Not"  In  Cbboke  Game 

(By  William  H.  Wylle) 

"The  Irony  will  not  be  humorous  to  a 
black  steelworker  in  Pittsburgh  who  loses  his 
Job  if  the  sanctions  are  relmposed." 

That  statement  was  taken  from  the  testi- 
mony of  E.  F.  Andrews,  an  AUegheny  Ludlum 
Industries  vice  president  earlier  this  month, 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcom- 
mittee on  African  Affairs. 

Andrews  was  referring  to  efforts  by  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  and  other  sen- 
ators to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment  which 
permits  the  United  States  to  buy  chromium 
and  processed  chromium  from  Rhodesia. 

That  African  nation  was  shackled  with 
economic  sanctions  by  the  United  Nations  In 
1978  as  punishment  for  its  racial  policies.  As 
a  result,  Americans  specialty  steelmakers 
were  prohibited  from  Importing  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  from  1967  to  1972. 

Since  that  country  has  67  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  metallurgical  chrome,  and 
since  chrome  is  essential  for  making  specialty 
steels,  US.  Steel,  Allegheny  Ludlum.  Cruci- 
ble, Cyclops,  Armco  and  other  specialty  steel- 
makers were  in  a  bind. 

In  1972  Congress  passed  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment which  exempted  chrome  from  the  sanc- 
tions because  it  is  the  No.  1  strategic  ma- 
terial. Since  then  the  chrome  squeeze  has 
eased.  But  now  a  new  attempt  to  bar  chrome 
imports  is  under  way  in  the  Senate  and  spe- 
cialty steelmakers  are  waging  an  all-out  fight 
to  head  It  off. 

Andrews  used  the  word  "Irony"  ad\isedly 
In  his  testimony.  He  poses  the  question:  Is 
an  American  steelworker  wUling  to  give  up 
his  Job  to  further  the  civil  rights  of  a  Rho- 
desian black?  In  the  case  of  a  black  Ameri- 
can steelworker,  this  would  be  Ironic  Indeed. 

The  steel  executive  says  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  constitutes  a  real  threat  to 
Pittsburgh  becaxise  this  area  Is  a  center  of 
specialty  steelmaklng.  Cut  off  the  chrome 
supply  and  district  mUls  would  have  to  lay 
off  workers,  he  said. 

The  problem  is  really  simple.  Specialty 
steel  cannot  be  made  without  chrome.  In 
fact,  stainless  steel  must  contain  no  less 
than  lOVi  per  cent  chromium  to  be  classified 
as   stainless,   Andrews    said.    Actually   most 
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stainless  steel  is  comprised  of  at  least  18 
per  cent  chromium,  he  added. 

Andrews  points  out  that  Rhodesia  has  67 
per  cent  of  the  world's  metallurgical  grade 
chromium  and  the  United  States  has  none. 

During  the  chromium  crunch  of  '67-'72, 
the  U.S.  managed  to  live  off  the  national 
stockpile  and  get  ore  from  Russian  which 
controls  about  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. But  the  price  of  chromlnum  doubled 
during  that  period.  Andrews  said. 

He  Cited  a  14-cent-a-pound  rise  In  prices 
and  noted  that  each  penny  Increase  raises 
the  price  of  finished  stainless  $8  a  ton.  A 
little  Simple  arithmetic  reveals  that  five 
years  of  sanctions  tacked  (112  onto  the  price 
of  a  ton  of  stainless  steel. 

During  that  period,  foreign  steelmakers, 
who  continued  to  buy  ore  from  Rhodesia 
even  though  they  had  signed  the  embargo 
too,  grabbed  sizable  chunks  of  the  American 
specialty  marked,  Andrews  said. 

"We  lost  60  per  cent  of  the  market  for 
some  of  our  products,"  he  continued. 

If  the  sanction  on  chromium  imports  were 
relmposed,  Andrews  believes  prices  would 
zoom   at   least    10   cents   a   pound.   And   the 

pinch  would  be  much  tighter  this  time,  he 
said,  predicting  that  the  national  stockpile 
would  last  less  than  a  year. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  hasn't  recovered  fully 
from  the  '67-'72  cutoff,  Andrews  said.  Chro- 
mium must  be  processed  Into  ferrochro^ie 
before  it  can  be  used  by  steel  mills. 

Before  1967,  chromium  was  imported  and 
refined  by  American  companies.  But  during 
the  "famine."  a  lot  of  domestic  ferrochrome 
plants  closed,  eliminating  more  than  a 
thousand  jobs.  Few  of  these  plants  have  re- 
opened. 

Rhodesia  took  advantage  of  the  U.S.  boy- 
cott to  establish  Its  own  re&ning  plants 
which  have  since  won  a  place  in  the  world 
market.  Now  American  businessmen  believe 
Rhodesia  would  take  the  next  logical  step 
and  set  up  their  own  specialty  steel  Indus- 
try If  sanctions  were  revived. 

And  that  would  be  bad  news  In  Butler, 
Vandergrlft,  Brackenrldge,  Midland  and 
other  district  mlUtowns. 


(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sept.  20,  1973] 

Chrome  Ket  to  Air,  Water  Cuianttp 

(By  William  H.  Wylle) 

Not  all  battles  for  sxirvival  are  fought  In 
the  main  arenas  of  the  world. 

This  Is  true  of  a  rather  quiet  but  deter- 
mined effort  to  ban  chromium  imports  from 
Rhodesia.  The  stainless  steel  Industry,  which 
would  be  the  victim  of  such  a  ban,  is  fight- 
ing for  its  life  to  keep  these  valuable  im- 
ports flowing  to  the  United  States. 

The  struggle  Is  being  waged  in  the  back 
halls  of  the  Senate  where  civil  rights  In- 
terests led  by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey.  D- 
Mlnn.,  want  to  punish  the  African  nation 
for  its  harsh  racial  policies. 

This  appraisal  of  the  Capitol  HUl  con- 
flict comes  from  E.  P.  Andrews,  an  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Industries  vice  president  and  spokes- 
man for  the  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Indus- 
try Committee. 

Since  production  of  specialty  steel  creates 
employment  for  50.000  to  60,000  workers, 
Americans  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  indus- 
try's future.  This  is  especially  true  in  sev- 
eral Pittsburgh -area  communities  where  mill 
Jobs  keep  meat  and  potatoes  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  battle  centers  around  a  move- 
ment to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment  which 
was  passed  to  let  us  buy  Rhodeslan  chro- 
mium. It  exempts  chromium,  a  strategic  ma- 
terial, from  economic  sanctions  Imposed  on 
Rhodesia  In  1967.  As  a  signer  of  the  embargo, 
the  XJ3.  agreed  not  to  trade  with  the  African 
nation. 

Andrews  said  the  stainless  steel  Industry 
Isn't  fighting  the  repealer  on  moral  grounds. 
"We  certainly  deplore  the  racial  situation  in 
RbodesU."  he  said. 
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The  industry's  fight  is  being  waged  on 
economic  grounds.  Steel  men  are  saying  the 
U.8.  can't  afford  to  turn  Its  back  on  Rho- 
deslan chromium  which  represents  67  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply.  South  Africa  has 
the  next  largest  source — about  22  per  cent. 
The  U.S.,  which  has  none,  tvirned  to  Russia, 
which  has  about  6  per  cent,  during  the  1967- 
72  Rhodeslan  chrome  blackout. 

Andrews  argues  that  it's  inconsistent  to 
put  Rhodesia  oS  limits  while  permitting 
trade  with  South  Africa  whose  racial  poli- 
cies are  equally  distasteful  to  Americans. 

He  also  noted  that  most  Industrial  nations 
have  continued  trading  with  Rhodesia  any 
way.  "Since  Imposition  of  the  sanctions, 
over  a  hundred  cases  of  evasion  have  been 
reported  to  the  United  Nations  by  Great 
Britain,"  he  said. 

"These  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg; sanction-busting  continues  to  occur 
on  a  monumental  scale,"  he  added.  Steel 
men  make  these  points : 

South  Africa  and  Portugal  ignored  the 
embargo  from  the  beginning.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Eastern  Euroi>ean  nations  and  parts 
of  the  Middle  East.  Finally.  Western  Europe 

and  Japan  entered  the  Rhodeslan  market, 
doing  a  big  business  every  year  since   1968. 

Why  all  the  excitement  over  chromium? 
Can't  steel  men  use  a  substitute? 

The  answer  is  "no."  Chromium,  or  ferro- 
chrome as  the  processed  ore  is  called,  repre- 
sents about  18  per  cent  of  a  ton  of  stainless 
steel.  Nothing  else  will  do. 

In  their  struggle  to  preserve  a  supply  of 
chromium,  steel  men  can't  understand  why 
they  are  fighting  virtually  alone.  They  look 
for  support  of  environmentalists,  power  gen- 
eration people,  transportation  interests,  food 
processors,  chemical  and  petroleum  firms. 
Product*  of  all  these  Industries  use  some 
specialty  steels. 

EqiUpplng  new  cars  with  catalytic  con- 
verters will  require  an  additional  50,000  tons 
of  ferrochrome  annually.  Andrews  said.  Al- 
most all  equipment  for  cleaning  air  and 
water  of  industrial  pollutants  contains  some 
specialty  steels. 

One  steel  executive  said,  "We're  scared 
about  that  350,000  tons  of  additional  ferro- 
chrome that  will  be  needed  in  the  Immedi- 
ate years  ahead.  We  don't  know  where  It 
will  come  from." 

Andrews  believes  the  Issue  over  the  Byrd 
Amendment  repeal  will  be  decided  within 
30  days.  Nobody  has  a  bigger  stake  In  the 
outcome  than  western  Pennsylvania. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sept.  21,  1973] 

USW  Fights  Steel  on  Chhome  Ban 

(By  William  H.  Wylle) 

As  often  happens,  union  and  management 
are  on  opposite  sides  in  the  battle  over  ban- 
ning chromium  Imports  from  Rhodesia. 

To  the  casual  observer,  this  may  seem  sur- 
prising In  view  of  the  specialty  steel  Indus- 
try's argument  that  cutting  off  the  rare  ore 
from  the  African  nation  would  Jeopardize 
thousands  of  American  Jobs. 

But  to  those  who  have  followed  the  Rhode- 
slan issue,  testimony  earlier  this  month  by 
John  J.  Sheehan,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  (USW)  of  America, 
before  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcom- 
mittee contained  few.  if  any,  surprises. 

Two  years  ago  the  union  opposed  passage 
of  the  Byrd  Amendment  which  ended  the 
Rhodeslan  chrome  blackout.  And  the  USW's 
position  hasn't  changed,  Sheehan  said. 

The  issue  erupted  m  1967  when  the  United 
Nations  imposed  economic  sanctions  on  Rho- 
desia. The  United  States  signed  the  agree- 
ment aimed  at  forcing  the  Ian  Smith  govern- 
ment to  reform  Its  racial  policies. 

In  1971.  mainly  at  the  Insistence  of  spe- 
cialty steel  companies.  Congress  exempted 
chromium  from  the  sanctions. 

At  that  time  USW  President  I.  W.  Abel 
was  critical.  He  told  Sen.  Oale  McQee,  D- 
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Mont.,  another  opponent  of  the  exemption, 
that  "the  price  of  human  dignity  should  not 
be  measured  In  terms  of  the  cost  of  chromlte 
In  the  United  States  market." 

As  Abel  suggests,  the  USW  opposes  trade 
with  Rhodesia  on  moral  grounds.  The  union's 
position  also  Is  braced  with  economic 
arguments. 

In  fact,  the  moral  and  economic  argu- 
ments are  intertwined  in  the  union's  charge 
that  Rhodesia  permits  "slave  labor."  The 
USW  alleged  that  Union  Carbide  In  1970 
paid  black  workers  In  the  chromium  Industry 
•46  to  (130  a  month  compared  to  fl2a  to 
$760  for  whites. 

The  USW  appears  to  make  two  points. 
First,  Rhodeslan  pay  scales  are  unfairly 
keyed  to  a  "double  standard".  And,  second, 
cheap  foreign  labor  Is  eliminating  American 
Jobs. 

Some  backgroiind  on  chromium  and  how 
it  is  used  Is  needed  to  clarify  the  second 
point.  Steel  mllla  don't  buy  chromium  ore. 
Instead,  they  purchase  ferrochrome,  a  crude 
alloy  of  chromium  and  Iron. 

Over  the  years,  most  of  the  domestically 
used  ferrochrome  was  produced  by  American 
companies  and  sold  to  ^eclalty  steel  makers. 
But,  for  various  reasons,  the  ferrochrome  In- 
dustry has  fallen  on  hard  times  and  a  lot  of 
ferrochrome  Is  imported  from  Rhodesia. 

"The  Impact  already  is  very  real  for  some 
of  our  members."  Sheehan  testified. 

"Ohio  Perroeloys  in  Brilliant,  Ohio,  has  al- 
ready shut  down  its  ferrochromlum  proc- 
ess, switching  Instead  to  silicon  process  ex- 
clusively. 

"Poote  Mineral  is  planning  on  completely 
closing  its  SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  plant  by  the 
end  of  this  year."  he  said,  noting  an  expected 
loss  of  313  Jobs. 

Obviously  the  USW  feels  that  reviving  the 
ban  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  would  give  this 
country's  ailing  ferrochrome  Industry  a 
badly  needed  lift. 

The  union  shrugs  off  the  companies' 
charge  that  cutting  off  Rhodeslan  chrome 
would  give  foreign  competitors  an  advantage 
and  threaten  domestic  Jobs,  saying  the  in- 
dustry is  protected  by  the  voluntary  import 
quotas  agreement. 

The  union  denies  that  while  the  embargo 
was  In  force  from  1967-72  it  cost  some  USW 
members  Jobs. 

Sheehan  also  contends — although  Rho- 
desia has  67  per  cent  of  the  world's  chro- 
mium— the  U.S.  can  find  other  sources.  He 
cited  Russia,  which  exports  chromium  to  this 
country,  and  the  national  stockpile. 

The  USW  spokesman  concedes  sanctions 
may  cost  Industry  and  consumers  more,  but 
he  said,  "It  is  a  price  we  should  be  willing 
to  pay  in  order  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
our  Ideals  and  the  Ideals  of  the  United 
Nations. 


NEW  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  se- 
lecting a  new  Vice  President,  there  Is  an 
Imperative  need  to  nominate  a  strong 
national  leader  who  is  fully  capable  of 
serving  as  Vice  President  or  President 
in  the  months  ahead.  In  a  period  of  na- 
tional and  international  tension,  the 
Vice  President  must  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  heavy  burdens  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  offlce  without  faltering.  In 
a  period  of  political  demoralization,  the 
Vice  President  must  be  able  to  rekindle 
public  confidence  in  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Howard  Baker.  John  Connolly,  Melvin 
Laird,  Charles  Percy,  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller  are  among  the 
major  national  Republican  leaders  who 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  or  the  American  peo- 
ple settle  for  a  figurehead  or  a  political 
eunuch. 

In  order  to  secure  the  confirmation  of 
a  strong  leader,  the  Republican  Party 
must  unite  behind  the  President's  nomi- 
nee. To  achieve  this  unity,  I  believe  the 
President  should  seek  the  formal  advice 
and  participation  of  Republicans  In  the 
Congress,  in  the  governorships  and  in 
the  National  Committee.  Only  an  open 
process  of  selection  will  produce  the  legi- 
timacy that  is  necessary  to  assure  sup- 
port. 

I  call  upon  the  President  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  convene  a  meeting  of  Re- 
publican Governors,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  officials  of  the  National 
Committee  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
nomination  of  a  new  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 


POLISH  IMMIGRANTS 


sPEicH  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1973 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  our  won- 
derful Polish-American  friends  across 
the  Nation  as  they  observe  this  month  the 
360th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  of  the  first  Polish  Immi- 
grants in  America.  For  nearly  four  cen- 
turies, our  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Polish  descent  have  been  major  con- 
tributors to  our  national  progress  and 
their  first  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  man,  are  indicative  of  the  strong 
Polish  characteristic  of  independence 
and  self-reliance.  Last  May  6,  on  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  I  was  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress the  large  Polish  community  in 
Cleveland.  At  the  last  minute,  laryngitis 
prevented  me  from  delivering  the  ad- 
dress, but  my  oldest  son,  William  E. 
Minshall  m,  pinch-hltted  for  me,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  that 
speech  £is  appropriate  to  this  month's 
observance: 

Polish  Constii  utiow  Dat 
(Given  by  BUI  Minshall  for  his  father,  who 
had  laryngitis : ) 

It  Is  a  tremendous  honor  to  be  Included 
In  your  observance  today,  commemorating 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Polish 
Nation. 

This  great  document  was  signed  May  3rd, 

1791.  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  own 

American  Constitution.  I  have  been  struck 

by  the  similarity  In  purpose  of  these  two 

noble  landmarks  In  man's  quest  for  liberty. 

The  Polish  Constitution  says,  in  part: 

"AU    power    in    civU    society    should    be 

derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 

object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 

of  the  state,  the  clvU  liberty  and  the  good 

order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 

a  lasting  foundation." 

We  think  of  our  AmBrlcan  system,  under 
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our  Constitution.  In  thoee  same  terms — and 
so  it  has  been  throughout  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  history  in  Poland  and  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  our  two  nations  are 
bound  together  in  their  striving  to  achieve 
and  maintain  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU  of 
our  citizens. 

Only  geography  has  hampered  Poland 
from  translating  the  promise  of  Its  Consti- 
tution Into  reality.  Since  1791  our  Polish 
friends,  though  united  with  us  in  spirit,  have 
been  trapped  In  the  middle  of  the  European 
struggle  for  expanded  power.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  freedom-loving  Poland  has 
been  held  fast  In  Russia's  grip.  But  the 
Polish  people  have  never — and  wUl  never — 
forget  the  high  purpose  of  their  Constitu- 
tion :  free  and  open  elections,  religious  toler- 
ance and  Justice  for  all  imder  the  law. 

Poland  never  has  been  permitted  to  real- 
ize these  goals  for  any  length  of  time.  Lesser 
people  would  have  long  ago  despaired,  but 
Polish  men  and  women  carry  in  their  souls 
a  love  of  liberty  that  tyranny  cannot  ex- 
tinguish. This  love  of  liberty.  Is  as  bright 
today  as  In  1791. 

Polish  Immigrants  to  American  soil  have 
brought  this  love  of  freedom  with  them.  Our 
nation  might  well  have  gone  the  route  of 
a  rigid  class  system  had  It  not  been  for  a 
band  of  stalwart  Polish  Immigrants  whom 
Captain  John  Smith  brought  to  the  New 
World  In  1610.  Smith  brought  the  Polonlans, 
to  Jamestown,  Virginia,  to  work  In  the  first 
factory  in  America,  the  glassworks  at  James- 
town Colony. 

From  1610  to  1619  the  Polonlans  worked 
in  the  factory.  They  were  permitted  no  rights 
of  citizenship,  forbidden  to  own  land,  and 
had  no  guarantees  of  freedom.  PlnaUy  they 
took  matters  Into  their  own  hands  and 
staged  the  first  sit-down  strike  In  American 
history — not  for  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours,  but  for  human  dignity  and  liberty. 
John  Smith  hurriedly  summoned  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  which  was  the  legislative  body 
at  that  time,  and  urged  the  House  to  act  in 
favor  of  the  brave  and  determined  Polonlans. 
As  a  result,  they  were  given  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  including  proi>erty  rights  and 
the  right  to  participate  In  elections.  The 
document  that  gave  those  early  Polish  Im- 
migrants their  freedom  Is  today  preserved 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  Is  a  constant 
reminder  that  wherever  Polish  people  are 
fovmd.  their  voices  will  be  strong  and  clear 
In  behalf  of  human  dignity  and  human 
rights. 

This  Is  but  one  of  the  countless,  lasting 
contributions  made  by  Polish-American  citi- 
zens. Polish-American  genius  has  helped 
build  our  cities,  create  our  industry,  and  en- 
rich our  cultural  lives.  There  Is  not  a  single 
facet  of  our  good  life  In  America  that  Polish 
American  hands  have  not  helped  shape. 

Sadly  we  look  to  the  nation  of  Poland, 
so  rich  in  lt.s  human  resoiu-ces  of  brave, 
inventive,  artistic,  skilled,  freedom-loving 
people,  yet  so  Impoverished  physically  and 
spiritually  by  the  government  that  controls 
them. 

It  seems  as  though  fate  has  designed  to 
test  the  Polish  people — their  endurance,  their 
courage,  and  their  faith  In  freedom.  Pew 
nations  hav^  suffered  such  continuous 
ordeals  as  have  been  heap>ed  upon  Poland. 
But  the  dauntless  Polish  spirit  survives — 
it  surmounts  all  obstacles.  We  in  America, 
can  only  hope  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances our  own  determination  would  be  as 
great.  With  the  vast  number  of  Polish-Ameri- 
can citizens  In  our  population,  I  know  It 
would. 

Throughout  my  father's  years  In  Congress 
be  has  worked  for  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  work,  through  peaceful  means, 
for  the  resolution  of  the  problems  of  all  Cap- 
tive Nations.  I  am  particularly  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  take  action  of  my  Fathers 
H,  Con.  Res.  29,  which  would  authorize  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge 
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that  the  UJ*.,  Insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
abide  by  ita  UJ4.  membership  obligations, 
concerning  colonialism  and  Interference  with 
the  sovereignty  of  other  nations,  by  with- 
drawing its  troops  and  agents  from  captive 
nations,  and  returning  home  all  political 
prisoners. 

Dad  also  has  introduced  in  this  Congress 
H.  Res.  66  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim May  3rd  of  each  year  as  "Polish  Con- 
stitution Day"  as  a  reminder  to  all  citizens 
of  the  mutual  love  of  freedom  we  share  with 
the  people  of  Poland. 

I  ask  for  your  good  will  and  your  support 
of  his  efforts.  It  takes  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  pass  a  blU.  Others  on 
Capitol  Hill  must  be  enlisted  to  help.  Your 
letters  to  your  Representatives  and  Senators 
can  help  awaken  their  Interest  In  these 
mesisures. 

Every  step  taken  In  the  direction  of  free- 
dom Is  an  Important  one,  no  matter  how 
small.   By  working  together,  all  of  us,  who 

desire  liberty  and  equality  for  all  men, 
thoughout  the  world,  I  am  confident  that 
Poland  once  again  will  be  free — that  one  day 

we  Will  have  the  answer  to  the  old  prayer— 
"Nlech  zwyclezy  Orzel  Blalyl" 
"May  the  White  Eagle  Triumph  I" 


DR.  BENY  J.   PRIMM:    METHADONE 
IS  NO  ANSWER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NTW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  serious  addiction  problem  in  the 
United  States,  many  people  are  looking 
at  methadone  as  the  miracle  solution 
to  heroin  addiction.  Regretfully,  there 
are  no  easy  answers  to  drug  abuse,  and 
methadone  should  not  be  considered  a 
panacea. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about 
this  powerful  narcotic  substitute,  both  in 
terms  of  its  uses  and  of  its  dangers.  Dr. 
Beny  J.  Primm,  an  authority  in  the  use 
of  methadone  as  one  of  many  modalities 
of  treatment  for  addicts  has  written  a 
perceptive  article  on  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  methadone.  I  hope  that 
Dr.  Primm's  observations  will  help  clear 
up  some  of  the  mlstmderstandlng  and 
confusion  about  metliadone  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues. 
Dr.  Primm's  article  was  published  in  the 
Amsterdam  News  on  September  15,  1973, 
as  part  of  the  newspaper's  series,  "Blacks 
in  America." 

The  article  follows: 

Methadone  Is  No  ANSwni 
(By  Beny  J.  Primm,  MX).) 

The  use  of  methadone  as  one  modality  of 
treatment  for  narcotics  addiction  carries 
with  It  very  tangible  benefits.  Probably  out- 
standing among  these  has  been  the  concep- 
tual transformation  of  the  "Junkie"  from 
criminal  to  patient — and  not  only  because 
addiction  is  finaUy  bemg  viewed  as  a  condi- 
tion requiring  medical  Intervention,  but  also 
because  methadone  enables  the  addict  to 
stop  committing  crimes  in  order  to  treat  the 
Illness  himself.  i-^ 

Yet.  even  a.saumlng  that  none  of  this  pow- 
erful narcotic  reaches  the  Illicit  market,  that 
no  person  not  previously  addicted  to  heroin 
becomes  addicted  to  methadone,  that  the 
use  of  methadone  does  not  reinforce  drug- 
taking  behavior,  that  those  who  receive 
methadone  do  not  continue  to  use  other 
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drugs  In  addition,  and  all  of  the  other  po- 
tential hazards  which  are  now  so  often  dis- 
cussed— even  neutralizing  these  possibilities 
for  a  moment — there  remains,  on  a  more  ab- 
stract level,  a  number  of  liabilities  In  the 
actual  op)eratlon  of  a  methadone  program. 

nXS    OF   SOCIETY 

These  liabilities  are  the  Ills  of  society. 
They  are  founded  in  racism,  ignorance,  ex- 
ploitation and  oppression.  Their  effect  Is  to 
present  nearly  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
the  treatment  process.  As  director  of  a  large 
ghetto  treatment  center  which  uses  metha- 
done therapy  as  one  of  many  treatment 
modalities. 

The  Addiction  Research  and  Treatment 
Corporation  Is  located  In  the  Ft.  Greene/ 
Bedford  Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn  and 
Harlem  In  New  York  City.  Created  In  late 
1969  as  a  program  specifically  aimed  at  the 
hard-core  addict  in  the  urban  ghetto,  ARTC 
provides  a  wide  range  of  ancillary  services. 

These  services  Include  psychosocial  coun- 
seling, complete  medical  care,  psychotherapy, 
group  therapy,  vocational  training  and 
placement,  educational  counseling  and  tutor- 
ing, legal  assistance  and  residential  treat- 
ment as  well  as  short  and  long-term  therapy. 

METHADONE  NOT  A  SOLUTION 

Our  attitude  toward  methadone,  however, 
has  always  been  that  It  Is  an  effective  cata- 
lyst for  bringing  addicts  Into  treatment  and 
a  useful  agent  for  satisfying  drug  hunger, 
both  physiologically  and  psychologically,  but 
It  is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem.  For  the 
most  part,  the  program  Is  run  by  Blacks. 

This  situation  appears  ideal,  yet  we  cannot 
insulate  ourselves  from  the  attitudes  of  the 
establishment  nor  from  the  psychopathology 
that  is  racism.  It  affects  our  every  response 
to  life  within  and  without  the  sphere  of 
treatment  and,  naturally.  It  affects  our  pa- 
tients' response  to  us. 

But.  even  more  crucial  to  the  Issue  today. 
Is  that  It  severely  limits  the  success  of  any 
treatment  effort  for  Black  addicts.  I  have 
great  resjject  and  admiration  for  the  pioneers 
of  methadone  treatment.  I  also  believe  that 
the  result  of  methadone  treatment  has  been 
positive. 

Yet,  I  am  faced  with  the  reality  that 
methadone  is  only  buying  time  for  my  pa- 
tients— that  ARTC  can  affect  only  a  small 
part  of  their  lives.  Even  tf  we  are  able  to 
overcome  the  patients'  lack  of  self-confl- 
dence,  the  lack  of  basic  skills  and  the  lack 
of  acceptable  patterns  for  dealing  with  so- 
ciety's demands,  we  have  not  altered  the 
snvlronment  In  which  they  have  developed 
and  In  which  they  must  survive. 

SOCEETT  DOESN'T   WANT  TSElt. 

Thus,  we  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
attempting  to  prepare  individuals,  intellec- 
tuaUy  and  emotionally,  to  enter  a  society 
which  really  doesn't  want  them,  and  even 
if  it  accepts  them,  is  not  willing  to  ade- 
quately reward  their  contributions. 

What  we  face  daUy  is  a  group  of  patients, 
mostly  products  of  the  ghetto,  who  have 
Internalized  society's  negative  opinion  of 
them.  They  have  lived  In  a  hostile  relation- 
ship to  white  Institutions — Jails,  courts, 
welfare  agencies  and  schools — which  have 
profoundly  Influenced  their  lives. 

They  have  been  stigmatized  in  their  own 
eyes,  not  only  because  they  are  addicts,  but 
also  because  they  are  poor,  under-educated 
and  often  criminals.  What  they  need  is  not 

methadone,  but  the  removal  of  the  stigma  so 

that  they  can  develop  a  sense  of  worth. 

Society — and  I'm  talking  about  the  white 
establishment — has  made  the  Black  ghetto 
resident  a  deviant  to  begin  with.  Thus,  It  Is 
of  little  consequence.  In  the  eyes  of  society 
and  in  the  individual's  own  mind,  that  he  be- 
comes an  addict,  a  criminal  or  dependent  on 
welfare. 

WHAT  OPTIONS  ARE  THERE? 

Can  I  honestly  tell  my  patient  that  his  life 
will   be   more   "fulfilling"    If   he    works    and 
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studies  hard,  obeys  laws  and  stops  messing 
with  drugs?  He  may  not  have  learned  much 
in  school,  but  he's  not  easily  fooled.  He  grew 
up  in  the  streets  and  survived. 

I  know,  my  staff  knows  and  my  patients 
know  that  few  employers  are  willing  to  hire 
an  ex-addict  or  ex-convict.  In  addition,  many 
Jobs  are  inaccessible  to  these  individuals  by 
law. 

These  realities,  aside  from  the  psychological 
implications  of  other  kinds  of  deprivation, 
present  those  of  us  attempting  to  treat  this 
group,  as  well  as  those  in  treatment,  with  a 
virtual  dead-end.  Ovu:  success  must  be  de- 
pendent on  others  who  have,  for  the  most 
part,  remained  unlnvolved — out  of  apathy, 
out  of  fear,  out  of  prejudice. 

DEFECTS    IN    METHADONE    PROGRAMS 

Looking  beyond  my  own  experience  and  en- 
vironment, I  see  a  number  of  possible  defects 
In  other  methadone  programs  as  they  relate 
to  the  Black  addict. 

The  majority  of  methadone  programs  are 
administered  by  whites,  yet,  large  numbers 
of  those  in  treatment  are  Blacks.  The  very 
fact  that  these  programs  treat  both  Blacks 
and  whites  means  that  the  assessment  of 
needs  and  the  development  of  therapy  Is 
based  on  some  sort  of  composite  addict,  part 
Black  and  part  white. 

The  problem  is  that  the  two  "races"  have 
different  problems  arising  from  two  very  dif- 
ferent frames  of  reference.  The  Black  addict 
knows  that  most  other  Blacks  spend  their 
lives  outside  of  society's  mainstream. 

He  will  not  return  to  society  as  the  white 
might,  but  he  must  attempt  to  enter  a  society 
which  Is  hostile  to  him  for  the  color  of  his 
face  and  the  failure  of  Its  institutions.  His 
treatment  must  begin  at  a  baseline  different 
from  that  of  his  white  counterpart. 

It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  most  Black  addicts 
need  Intensive  training  and  psycho-therapy 
to  overcome  the  damage  which  occurred  be- 
fore they  became  addicted.  More  Importantly, 
If  they  can  be  treated  successfully,  then 
there  must  be  a  place  for  them  in  society 
for  them  to  prove  that  their  new  life-style  is 
preferable  to  the  old. 

COMMUNITT  ACCEPTANCE  NEEDED 

The  answer  is  not  ever-expanding  numbers 
and  kinds  of  addiction  treatment  facilities 
because  this  approach  can  only  lead  to  ever- 
growing numbers  of  patients  with  nowhere  to 
go.  It  can  only  letul  to  a  segregated  class  of 
citizens  who  must  be  dependent  on  institu- 
tions outside  of  productive  society. 

The  answer  must  come  from  the  commu- 
nity acceptance  of  the  rehabilitated  addict 
into  its  economy.  And,  if  the  economy  can- 
not support  these  Individuals,  then  the  com- 
munity must  work  to  expand  Its  economy 
through  the  creation  of  businesses  providing 
needed  products  and  services. 

It  is  In  this  area  that  I  see  a  growing  con- 
cern among  government  agencies  and  it  Is  in 
this  area  I  believe  government  as  well  as 
private  funds  wUl  become  available. 

In  order  for  our  treatment  efforts  to  be 
successful,  those  with  some  measure  of 
power,  wealth  and  Influence  within  and  out- 
side of  the  affected  communities  must  de- 
mand this  course  of  action,  and  residents  of 
these  communities  must  support  their  ef- 
forts. This  means  that  communities  must 
begin  to  accept  treatment  programs  in  their 
midst. 

FELLOW   CITIZENS   AND   WORKERS 

Community   residents   must   accept   ex- 

addlcts  as  fellow  citizens  and  workers,  and 
finally  that  communities  must  work  closely 
With  those  in  the  treatment  field  to  insure 
their  mutual  understanding  and  coexistence. 
As  I  see  It,  this  kind  of  concerted  effort. 
Which  requires  the  participation  and  collabo- 
ration of  all  members  of  the  community.  Is 
o\ir  only  hope  for  getting  addicts  out  of 
treatment  and  into  living,  and  for  getting  a 
multitude  of  harmful  drugs  out  of  the  hands 
of  our  chUdren. 
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ST.  NORBERT  COLLEGE'S  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  successful  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment that  has  ever  taken  place  In  the 
world  is  almost  200  years  old.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  of  America  la 
in  a  large  part  due  to  the  outstanding 
educational  Institutions  and  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  In  this  country.  In  par- 
ticular, these  Institutions  have  kept  our 
citizens  acutely  aware  of  the  many  issues 
which  face  our  Nation  and  have  pro- 
vided us  all  with  the  skills  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  our  Government.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  commend  one  of  these 
Institutions,  St.  Norbert  College  of  De- 
Pere,  Wis.,  on  the  occasion  of  its  75th 
anniversary. 

St.  Norbert  is  scenlcally  located  on  a 
25-acre  plot  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
historic  Fox  River  In  DePere,  Wis.  This 
is  an  area  rich  in  history  dating  back 
to  the  famous  Indian  tribes  which  to- 
habited  the  countryside  for  centuries  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Father  Claude  Allouez 
In  the  mld-1600's.  The  city  of  DePere,  It- 
self, was  named  for  the  French  Catholic 
missionaries  who  settled  and  evsingellzed 
In  the  Green  Bay  area.  For  the  past  75 
years,  St.  Norbert  College  has  formed  an 
Integral  part  of  this  long  religious  legacy. 

St.  Norbert  College  was  founded  on 
October  10,  1898  when  Abbot  Bernard 
Pennings  gave  the  first  latin  lesson  to 
Francis  Van  Dyke.  However,  the  educa- 
tional tradition  that  Father  Pennings 
followed  Is  centuries  old.  St.  Norbert  Col- 
lege is,  in  fact,  the  direct  successor  to  a 
historic  line  of  European  seats  of  learn- 
ing established  in  1120  A.D.  when  the 
Norbertlne  Order  was  founded  In  Pre- 
montre,  France. 

In  the  years  since  1898,  St.  Norbert  has 
grown  from  a  student  body  of  one  to 
over  1,600  Individuals  coming  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  five 
continents.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Stu- 
dents are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  courses 
of  instruction  which  prepare  them  to 
capably  deal  with  a  multi-faceted  world. 

In  the  traditional  classroom  approach, 
students  are  oflfered  subjects  of  study 
ranging  from  business  administration 
and  computer  science  to  oriental  litera- 
ture and  classical  languages.  Through 
innovative  programs  such  as  "Education 
by  Objectives,"  St.  Norbert  helps  the 
individual  to  discover  his  or  her  own 
educational  goals  and  the  most  satisfy- 
ing means  to  achieve  them.  And  for  those 

who  might  find  a  totally  academic  life 
not  to  their  liking,  the  college  allows  stu- 
dents to  combine  occupationsd  experi- 
ences with  classroom  work  to  create  their 
own  course  of  study. 

Part  of  St.  Norbert's  success  is  the 
added  dimension  of  spiritual  guidance 
that  it  offers  to  students.  Each  individ- 
ual's spiritual  conduct  is,  of  course,  a 
personal  matter,  but  the  opportunities  for 
guidance  and  participation  in  religious 
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activities  we  abimdant.  The  religious 
community  on  campus  offers  the  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  administration  an 
opportunity  to  practice  their  religious 
and  moral  beliefs  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tional experience. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  social  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  the  college.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  student  body  sit  as 
full  voting  members  of  every  coUegewide 
committee.  Likewise,  students  determine 
the  policies  which  govern  their  own  cam- 
pus Uving  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Student  Life  Committee.  Further,  the 
Student  Government  Association  offers 
the  students  a  voice  before  the  boards  of 
administration  and  trustees.  At  St. 
Norbert,  students  have  an  important 
role  in  policy  determination  which  helps 
the  college  respond  to  student  needs  and 
certainly  enriches  the  educational 
experience. 

St.  Norbert  College  represents  the 
type  of  forward-looking  and  imaginative 
educational  institution  which  Is  vital  to 
our  Nation  and  our  people.  It  is  a  vibrant 
Institution  which  has  helped  to  prepare 
our  young  people  to  face  the  challenges 
of  an  everchanglng  world  for  75  years. 
St.  Norbert  has  not  done  this  through 
educational  rigidity,  but  through  a  flexi- 
bility which  allows  individual  growth  and 
participation. 

I  congratulate  St.  Norbert  College 
on  the  outstanding  job  It  has  done  in 
providing  quality  liberal  arts  education 
to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  commend  the 
students,  faculty,  and  administration  for 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the 
quality  of  life  In  northeastern  Wisconsin 
and  I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  for  an 
even  more  promising  and  resourceful  fu- 
ture in  education. 


FIRST  POLISH  SETTLERS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1973 

Mrs.  QRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  his- 
tory books  recoimt  the  trying  times 
endured  by  those  settlers  who  came  to 
Jamestown  in  Octol)er  1607  and  devel- 
oped the  first  permanent  English  colony 
in  North  America.  Yet,  very  few  of  these 
boolis  record  the  contributions  of  settlers 
from  other  European  nations  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  important 
settlement. 

Among  the  first  non-English  settlers  in 
Virginia  were  a  handful  of  Polish  artisans 
who  arrived  on  October  1, 1608 — 365  years 

ago.  Unlike  the  English  adventurers, 
these  settlers  were  expert  craftsmen  and 
Instructors  in  the  arts  of  glass  making, 
carpentry,  pitch  and  tar  making.  Their 
Industry  and  resourcefulness  helped  the 
small  settlement  weather  the  hardships 
Of  that  second  year  in  the  New  World 
and  won  for  the  Poles  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  James- 
town's most  famous  citizen. 
The  hard  work  and  determination  of 
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this  small  group  of  Poles  prefaced  the 
contributions  that  so  many  thousand  of 
their  countrymen  would  make  to  this 
country — from  Pulaski  and  Koscluszko 
during  the  American  Revolution,  to  those 
immigrants'  sons  and  daughters  and 
grandchildren  now  occupying  trusted 
positions  in  all  segments  of  our  society. 

With  awareness  of  the  dedication  and 
sacrifices  of  all  those  people  who  jour- 
neyed to  America  in  search  of  a  better 
life,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  first  Polish  set- 
tlers and  to  succeeding  generations  of 
Polish-Americans  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  country. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILJJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
climactic  debate  on  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973  Is  rapidly  approaching.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  over  the  disregard 
for  a  number  of  key  Issues  involving  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to 
an  article  In  the  "Money  Manager"  by 
Paul  Heffernan,  who  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  East- West  finance  and  who  for 
17  years  was  the  bond  expert  for  the  New 
York  Times.  His  very  pertinent  article 
directs  itself  to  a  very  major  but  largely 
overlooked  section  of  the  pending  Trade 
Reform  Act. 

The  article  follows : 
Debt  Defaults:  A  Topic  Ignored  In 
SoviET-U.S.  Trade  Debate 
(By  Paul  Heffernan) 

ZtrsicH. — From  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional relationships  In  a  world  of  government 
debt  contracts,  the  proposed  United  States 
financing  of  Immensely  enlarged  trade  with 
Russia  and  a  concurrent  granting  of  most- 
favored-natlon  trading  status  to  the  Soviet 
Union  truly  bespeaks  a  most  extraordinary 
financial  excursion  into  unexplored  regions. 

Viewed  In  fuU  context,  the  rapprochement 
with  Russia  on  the  financial  terms  agreeable 
to  Washington  may  outstrip  even  the  grand 
scope  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  was  con- 
ceived primarily  as  the  gift  of  financial 
mercy,  one  from  a  nation  that  was  relatively 
iinscathed  Internally  by  World  War  n  to  Its 
partners  and  other  nations  ravaged  by  the 
great  conflict. 

The  fresh-money-to-Russla  negotiations 
are  coming  to  a  head  at  the  same  time  that  a 
delayed  pUe-up  of  dollars  has  become  such  an 
embarassment  to  the  free  world  that  pro- 
posals have  been  made  in  realistic  and 
friendly  seriousness  that  the  time  may  be 
ripe  for  a  reciprocal  gesture — a  "Marshall 
Plan  In  reverse,"  so  to  speak.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  much  of  today's  $70  biUlon 
overhang  of  imusable  dollars  held  abroad 
could  be  written  otT  by  Marshall  Plan  bene- 
ficiaries by  one  accounting  means  or  other. 

A  device  of  such  kind — one  brought  into 
being  by  one  of  yesterday's  postponed  days 
of  reckoning — has  Just  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  and  India  to  shrink  away 
much  of  the  postwar  debt  of  rui>ees  owing 
to  the  United  States.  This  debt  Is  so  moun- 
tainous that  if  it  were  ever  paid,  the  ru- 
pees could  never  be  spent  without  debauch- 
ing India's  economy. 

But  it  is  something  quite  different  foi 
the  United  States.  In  Its  present  interna- 
tional financial  bind,  to  underwrite  credits 
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and  to  award  a  prime  tradmg  status  to  a 
nation,  which,  by  official  U.S.  certification, 
has  in  the  past  confiscated  more  than  $100 
mUlion  of  property  of  VS.  nationals  with- 
out compensation,  and,  further,  has  dis- 
honored for  more  than  a  half-century  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  external  debt  owing  to 
private  investors  here  and  abroad. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  British  CouncU 
of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
set  forth  In  sorry  detaU  the  story  of  Rus- 
sia's unequaled  contempt  for  external  debt 
contracts.  It  is  the  story  of  the  financing  of 
the  buUdlng  of  Russia's  railroad  system  on 
about  $2.5  billion  of  bonds  of  more  than  40 
Issues  sold  In  the  markets  of  Europe  between 
1867  and  1914  and  payable  In  non-Russian 
money.  What  the  Russians  spent,  they  had: 
What  the  Investors  saved,  they  lost. 

In  the  light  of  this  contempt  for  external 
debt,  how  can  new  credits  be  Justified?  Must 
It  be  that  the  Man  from  La  Mancha,  this 
time  outfitted  in  red,  white  and  blue. 
Is  faring  forth  once  more?  Swaying  in  a 
Moscow  saddle  early  this  month  will  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz,  who 
has  conceded  that  the  United  States  "got 
biimed"  In  the  recent  wheat  sale  to  Russia, 
but  who  has  since  pledged  that  "It  will  not 
happen  again."  Let  us  pray. 

To  Impart  suitable  scent  to  this  courting 
of  the  most  notorious  governmental  outlaw 
in  mtematlonal  financial  history,  certain 
cosmetics  of  commensiirate,  distinctiveness 
must  have  been  contrived  In  Washington. 

First  of  all  was  the  "executive  clemency" 
proffered  ixnder  President  Nixon's  sponsor- 
ship. The  official  state  bank — the  Export- 
Import  Bank — was  quick  to  get  the  signal. 
Its  functionaries  came  up  with  a  trlple-A 
credit  rating  for  the  Soviet  state.  The  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  to  which  the  V£.  government 
has  a  multl-mlUlon -dollar  capital  subscrip- 
tion, had  nothing  to  say.  Russia  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank  presumably  was  not  consulted  about 
the  Russian  credits. 

Silent,  too,  were  certain  major  commercial 
banks  whose  stockholders  were  defrauded  of 
mUllons  of  dollars  in  Russia's  1919  confisca- 
tion of  foreign-owned  bank  property.  On  the 
contrary,  many  big  banks  responded  to  the 
Washington  green  light  and  rushed  in  to 
grant  private  credits  to  Russia  on  terms — 
mostly  not  fully  made  public — that  could  be 
open  to  question  in  respect  to  conforming 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  John- 
son Act. 

The  Johnson  Act  prohibits  the  extension 
of  private  credits  of  other  than  "conven- 
tional"— that  Is,  short-term — kind  to  nations 
in  default  of  obligations  owing  to  the  U.S. 
government.  There  has  been  a  fiood  of  public 
Washington  announcements  about  the  settle- 
ment (provisional)  of  Russia's  World  War  n 
Lend-Lease  debt,  but  not  a  word  about  Rus- 
sia not  having  paid  Its  $192  million  World 
War  I  debt  to  the  Umted  States,  a  debt  It 
refuses  to  recognize. 

The  Johnson  Act  was  amended  to  exempt 
from  its  provisions  nations  joining  the  World 
Bank,  an  Institution  that  Russia  has  never 
seen  fit  to  Join.  Why  should  it.  If  the  World 
Bank's  policy  is  to  shy  away  from  credits 
to  nations  in  default  of  their  external  obliga- 
tions and  If  Russia  can  get  what  it  wants 
direct  from  old  Don  Quixote  himself?  Take 

the  Wheat  deal,  for  Instance. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice,  either  on  its 
own  or  at  the  prodding  of  the  White  Hotise, 
has  ever  seen  fit  to  look  into  the  private  bank 
credits  being  extended  to  Russia,  this  must  at 
least  be  one  item  that  has  succeeded  in  being 
Sheltered  from  leakage  to  the  press. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  stirring  post-Water- 
gate comeuppance  if  some  of  the  ball-carriers 
now  responding  to  the  Nixon  "Executive 
clemency"  signals — and  even  members  of 
Congress,    too— were   some   day,   like    recent 
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members  of  the  President's  cabinet,  sum- 
moned before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  to  answer 
questions  bearing  on  "obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice" to  private  U.S.  citizens  whose  50-year- 
old  claims  against  the  Soviet  state — now  fully 
accredited — were  pushed  farther  In  the  deep 
freeze  as  part  of  the  Nixon  International 
game  plan. 

So  far,  only  three  voices  of  Influence  In  the 
world  of  International  finance  have  ques- 
tioned— If  only  by  Implication — the  prudence 
of  the  sudden  surge  of  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  by  private  VS.  commercial 
banks  to  Russia  under  the  circumstances 
now  prevailing — circumstances  essentially 
unchanged  over  60  years. 

One  of  these  voices — that  of  Eugene  R. 
Black,  former  executive  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  former  president  of  the 
World  Bank — was  expressed  in  generalities, 
while  servmg  In  1965  on  President  Johnson's 
Special  Committee  on  UJ3.  Trade  Relations 
with  East  European  Countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Black  Joined  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  the  position  that 
nations  In  default  of  external  debt  and  ask- 
ing new  credits  should  settle  their  old  debts. 
But  Mr.  Black — alone — went  fxirther  and  de- 
clared that  such  nations  should  settle  their 
old  debts  before  being  granted  new  ones. 

A  second  voice  was  that  of  Gabriel  Hauge. 
chairman  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co., 
who  questioned  8i>eclflcally  the  terms  on 
which  Russia  Is  being  granted  loans  by  pri- 
vate banks.  Mr.  Hauge  was  one  of  President 
Elsenhower's  economic  advisers. 

The  third  voice  Is  that  of  George  D.  Woods, 
former  chairman  of  the  First  Boston  Corp. 
and  another  former  president  of  the  World 
Bank.  In  a  statement  to  the  "New  York 
Tlmee,"  Mr.  Woods  said : 

"The  matter  of  privately  held  Russian  debt 
Is  still  unresolved.  In  1916,  U.S.  private  In- 
vestors purchased  t76  million  of  Imperial 
Russian  governmenV  notes,  which  have  been 
In  default  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
since  1919.  In  addition,  there  are  claims  of 
U.S.  citizens  against  the  Soviet  Union 
amounting  to  about  $120  million,  which  were 
certified  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  some  years  ago. 

"In  the  recent  Nixon-Brezhnev  commu- 
nique," Mr.  Woods  said,  "there  is  a  state- 
ment of  agreement  'that  mutually  advan- 
tageous cooperation  and  peaceful  relations 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  foundation  of  economic  relation- 
ships. .  . .'  " 

Finally,  the  former  World  Bank  president 
said:  "An  important  building  block  in  such 
a  permanent  foundation  would  be  acknowl- 
edgment of  debts  to  private  U.S.  creditors 
accompanied  by  an  expression  of  Intention  by 
debtor  U.S.S.R.  to  negotute  a  settlement  of 
them." 

Why  have  opinions  of  such  high  profes- 
sional authority  as  those  expressed  by  this 
trio  of  bankers  of  International  renown  won 
so  little  notice  or  provoked  so  little  thought 
or  so  few  questions? 

The  contrast  with  outcries  raised  against 
Russia's  charging  export  fees  for  emigrants 
and  agamst  Russia's  oppression  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press — Issues  which  are  of  direct 
and  legal  concern  only  to  Rxissia's  own  resi- 
dent citizens — is  truly  remarkable. 

These  protests  have  prodded  Washington 
tato  attachmg  strings  to  trade  favors  In  be- 
half of  matters  concerning  Russian — not 
U.S. — nationals.  But  no  voice  Is  raised  In 
Washington  to  protest  the  lasting  injustice 
being  done  by  Russia  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  whose  property  was  confiscated  by 
Russia  In  1919  or  who  hold— either  through 
primary  subscription.  Inheritance,  or  by  sub- 
sequent market  purchase,  defaulted  bonds  of 
the  Russian  state. 

What  can  be  the  reason  for  the  Wash- 
ing silence  about  (1)  Russia's  unpaid  World 
War  I  debt  to  the  U.S.  Government?  about 
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(2)  The  continuing  applicability  of  the  John- 
son Act  to  private  credits  to  Russia?  and, 
(3) ,  About  the  awards  made  by  the  U.8.  For- 
eign Claims  Commission  to  American  citi- 
zens stemnOng  from  the  confiscation  of 
American  property  in  Russia  in  1919  and  the 
repudiation  of  Russian  bonds  held  by  the 
Umted  States  and  payable  In  dollars,  to  other 
non-Russian  money,  and  even  In  Russian 
rubles? 

Probably  most  people  in  the  United  States, 
if  asked  about  such  things,  would  shrug  it 
all  off.  Bonds?  rubles?  the  Czar?  Why  ask 
me?  Even  in  Wall  Street,  whose  business 
more  than  any  other  Is  based  on  the  honor- 
ing of  contracts  made  over  the  telephone, 
there  Is  mostly  Indifference — Indifference 
stemming  from  non-involvement  rather  than 
from  Ignorance  of  the  code. 

Wall  Street  and  commercial  banks  have 
to  live  mostly  In  the  world  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, and  It  Is  easy  In  their  vision  for  the 
past  to  get  blurred.  The  Washington  polit- 
ical telescope  is  sharp  enough  to  note  this 
Thus,  Washington  can  maintain  expedient 
sUence  safely  about  the  enormous  injus- 
tice of  Russia's  contempt  of  international 
debt  contracts  because  no  force  of  promi- 
nence is  likely  to  bring  the  matter  up. 

Even  U  "believe-lt-or-not  Ripley"  were  to 
come  out  and  proclaim  that  a  bond  Issue 
by  the  Government  predecessor  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Just  as  blndmg  a  contract  as 
a  U.S.  Government  bond,  the  reaction  would 
be  one  of  bemused  misapprehension  and  dis- 
belief. 

Yet  that's  what  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  has  ruled  repeatedly  in 
fulfilling  a  Congresslonally-dlrected  chore 
that  took  years  to  complete.  If  the  Commis- 
sion Is  right  In  implying  that  a  bond  issued 
by  the  Czarlst  government  Is  Jixst  as  good 
legaUy.  as  a  U.S.  government  bond,  then  it 
follows  that  a  U.S.  government  bond,  legally 
Is  no  better  than  a  Russian  Czarlst  bond 

But  even  for  people  willing  to  concede 
these  legalisms,  the  practical  further  ques- 
tion persists: 

In  established  practice,  has  a  successor 
government — or  have  successor  govern- 
ments—to a  state  overturned  by  an  un- 
successful  war  or  by  a  successful  revolution 
assumed  responslbUlty  for  the  external  debts 
or  the  predecessor  government?  Anybody  In 
the  State  Department  wlU  answer  "Of 
course'' In  private  conversation  or  correspon- 
dence, but  any  public  affirmation  of  the  duty 
of  statecraft  to  enforce  this  elementary  pre- 
cept of  international  law  seems  to  l4  en- 
joined  effectively   by   the   "executive   prlvl- 

In  historical  fact— not  mere  legal  theory- 
r^t  ««Po°flbUlty  of  successor  governments 
for  the  debts  of  predecessor  governments  Is 
written  today  all  over  the  maps  of  Europe 
and  Latin  America. 

In  Europe,  conspicuous  Instances  are  the 
external  debts  of  the  extinct  Ottoman  and 
Austria-Hungary  empU-es  and  the  debt  of 
pre-World  War  I  Austrian  Sudbahn  Gesell- 
schaft— all  settled  by  International  conven- 
tions m  1923.  In  each  instance,  the  primary 
debts  were  taken  over  first  by  successor  statM 
greater  in  number.  Subsequently,  govern- 
ments  of  such  states-among  them  Hungary 
Poland,  Yugslavla,  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 
mania— were  superseded  by  revolutionary 
communist  governments. 

Nevertheless,  the  bond  payment  commit- 
ments taken  on  by  the  predecessor  non- 
conmaunlst  governments  were  adhered  to  by 
all  of  the  communist  states  mentioned  and 
as  a  result,  virtually  all  of  the  bonds— some 
going  back  into  the  19th  Century— were 
paid  off  by  1972. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Nixon  Admlnistratloij. 
In  Its  zeal  to  lure  a  prodigal  son  back  home 
to  the  market  economy  by  the  proffer  of  new 
goodies.  Is  gambling  imprudently  in  spon- 
soring executive  clemency  for  the  60-year-old 
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unpaid  debts  of  a  rich  state  that  commands 
one-sixth  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

If  the  gamble  pays  off — that  Is,  If  Russia's 
debts  both  new  and  old  are  In  the  future 
serviced  In  full  and  on  time — well  and  good. 
But  If  the  old  debts  persist  in  default,  the 
gamble  will  not  be  Just  another  Washing- 
ton  mlscue,  like  the  wheat  deal. 

Unwittingly,  the  Nixon  Administration, 
like  the  sorcerer's  apprentice,  may  have  con- 
trived a  financial  Innovation  whose  conse- 
quences, when  emulated  sufficiently  through- 
out the  debt  or  world,  could  wipe  out  for 
all  time  that  centuries-old  cultural  phe- 
nomenon known  as  the  government  bond 
contract  subscribed  willingly  by  private  In- 
vestors. 


SECRECY  BREEDS  SUSPICION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  UA-iaoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pub- 
lic ofiScieds,  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  our 
constituents  Informed  of  our  activities. 
Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  know  what 
its  Government  does.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  we  have  seen  the  act  abused.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  one  of  us  here 
In  Congress  to  keep  secrecy  to  a  mini- 
mum. For  our  system  can  only  function 
properly  in  an  open  atmosphere. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Economist 
Newspapers,  one  of  the  fine  publications 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District. 
serves  to  illustrate  this  point: 

SXCRECT  BRKXDS  SXTSPICION 

"Secrecy  breeds  suspicion."  How  true  It  is. 

No  matter  where  or  when  a  cover-up  at- 
tempt appears — be  it  Washington  or  your 
own  block — the  public's  curiosity  is  aroused 
and  the  assumption  Is  that  somewhere  In  the 
wood  pile  someone  is  guilty  of  something. 

There  is  a  difference,  of  course,  between 
Washington  and  your  own  block.  What  hap- 
pens at  the  home  of  your  next  door  neighbor 
Is  usually  something  personal  that  doesnt 
affect  you  and  Is  really  none  of  yours  or  the 
public's  business. 

However,  when  public  officials  (and  we 
don't  only  mean  the  Watergate  crew)  try  to 
keep  a  secret  from  the  people  that's  a  differ- 
ent story. 

Public  officials — men  and  women  who  have 
been  selected  by  the  voters  to  carry  out  their 
wishes  and  run  government  honestly  and 
openly  with  the  best  interests  of  aU  m  mind — 
presently  stand  on  a  very  low  rung  in  public 
opinion.  Polls  disclose  that  most  people  Just 
don't  seem  to  believe  that  their  elected  offi- 
cials actually  do  run  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment honestly,  openly  and  with  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  in  mind. 

Public  officials  must  learn  that  the  truth 
Is  not  something  they  may  bestow  upon  their 
"subjects"  at  their  pleasure.  Nor  is  it  some- 
thing sought  after  to  embarrass  officehold- 
ers. It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  know 
what's  going  on  and  for  what  purpose. 

Those  in  the  news  media  become  pain- 
fully aware  when  the  cover-up  and  the  dodge 
are  employed.  The  press  has  an  obligation  to 
present  the  truth  to  Its  readers,  let  the  chips 
faU  where  they  may.  Thus,  when  the  truth  Is 
not  there  for  the  asking,  it  must  be  pursued 
and  Incidents  like  the  Watergate  affair  are 
bom. 

On  the  local  level,  public  officials  are 
usually  part-time  officeholders,  and  they 
sometimes  find  It  hard  to  realize  that  they 
too  have  an  obligation  to  the  general  popu- 
lace. ActuaUy.  most  of  the  time  a  decision 
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made  by  local  government  or  local  officials 
has  more  affect  on  the  people  than  some  for- 
eign policy  decision  made  by  the  President. 
For  this  reason  local  officials  may  have  more 
of  a  responsibility  to  their  constituents  than 
national  leaders.  Considering  that  many  local 
officials  serve  without  pay  and  that  the  sal- 
aries of  those  who  are  paid  are  low  in  com- 
parison to  the  pay  scale  for  state  and  na- 
tional officeholders,  thU  situation  Is  ironic 
indeed.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  still  true. 

All  too  often  smugness  and  secrecy  take 
the  place  of  openness  and  honesty.  Many 
people  say  they  woiild  rather  have  so-and-eo 
In  office  because  they  "know  where  he  stands" 
on  an  Issue  even  If  they  don't  agree  with  him, 
rather  than  someone  who  obscures  his  real 
feelings  on  a  subject.  It  appears  that  this 
attitude  win  hold  sway  more  and  more  In  the 
future  as  a  criterion  for  selecting  public  offi- 
cials, and  with  good  reason. 

Old  axioms  like  "secrecy  breeds  svispiclon" 
don't  fade  away.  They  Just  haunt  people 
again  and  agam.  Particularly  pubUc  officials. 

Let  me  urge  each  and  every  public  oflB- 
clal  to  set  for  himself  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing secrecy  at  every  level  of  government. 
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ARE  JOB  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
UNDERSTANDABLE  ? 


FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  much 

of  the  Nation  braces  for  a  major  fuel 

oil  shortage  this  winter,  major  petroleum 

companies  are  dramatically  increasing 

*  their  exports  of  fuel  oil. 

According  to  statistics  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  more  than  400,000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  of  1973.  During  the 
same  period  of  1972.  only  31.000  barrels 
of  fuel  oil  were  exported.  Any  exjjort  dur- 
ing a  shortage  is  a  tremendous  disservice 
to  the  American  consuming  public.  The 
continuation  of  these  exports  Is  all  part 
of  big  oil's  public  be  damned  attitude. 
They  simply  do  not  care  about  alleviat- 
ing the  shortage  through  export  controls. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  petroleum  exports  during  the 
current  shortage.  But.  President  Nixon, 
according  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1969,  could  stop  petroleum  exports  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
past  summer  exports  of  propane  declined 
from  approximately  900,000  barrels  In 
1972  to  620,000  barrels  in  1973.  But 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  caimot  afford 
any  propane  exports  as  long  as  there  is 
a  shortage.  One  of  the  Inducements  to 
exporting  propane  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  export  prices  have  doubled  in  the 
last  year  from  $2.70  per  barrel  to  $5.40 
per  barrel. 

These  propane  exports  are  occurring 
In  a  time  when  agricultural  demands  for 
propane  are  particularly  high  because  of 
the  heavy  rainfall  during  September.  F\>r 
instance,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  there 
were  4.5  inches  of  rainfall  this  Septem- 
ber compared  to  the  normal  2.7  Inches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  shortage,  aU 
petroleum  exports  should  be  halted. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  STEIQER  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  indeed  interested  to  read 
a  speech  by  Robert  D.  Moran,  Chairman 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  given  at  the  23d 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Produc- 
tion Program,  Inc.,  on  October  4.  1973. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  OSHA's  pro- 
gram of  volimtary  compliance  is  the  abil- 
ity of  employers  to  know  exactly  what  is 
required  of  them  to  comply  with  the  law. 
I  feel  Mr.  Moran 's  comments  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  Members  of  the 
House.  The  speech  follows : 

Arb  Job  Safett  Standakos  Understandable 
It  was  only  three  years  ago  this  month  that 
the  job  safety  and  health  field  began  to  oc- 
cupy any  significant  portion  of  my  attention. 
For  two  years  prior  thereto.  I  held  a  super- 
visory position  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
My  only  training  bad  been  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary lawyer.  I  had  neither  education  nor 
knowledge  nor  training  In  any  technical  field. 
Although  my  responsibilities  Included  overall 
authority  for  the  Department's  rather  limited 
role  in  Job  safety  enforcement.  I  was  some- 
what ashamed  to  admit  that  I  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  tmderstandlng  the  Job  safety 
standards  that  we  were  supposed  to  enforce 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  the  Maritime 
Safety  Act  and  a  few  others. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  shallowness 
never  proved  to  be  a  source  of  either  personal 
or  official  embarrassment,  for  the  person  Im- 
mediately and  primarily  responsible  for  the 
Job  safety  aspects  of  my  office  was  George 
Guenther  who  many  will  remember  as  the 
man  who  later  became  the  first  head  of 
OSHA.  When  It  became  clear  that  Congress 
would  enact  an  omnibus  Job  safety  and 
health  law  that  would  overwhelm  In  impor- 
tance all  the  other  laws  we  were  then  ad- 
ministering, and  when  I  was  placed  In  charge 
of  planning  for  the  Implementation  of  that 
law,  I  felt  reasonably  comfortable  with  the 
assignment  knowing  that  George  was  there 
to  oversee  the  development  and  promulga- 
tion of  the  safety  standards  to  be  Issued  un- 
der the  new  law. 

We  had  a  lot  to  do.  Hiring  people  to  help 
run  the  program.  Planning  the  investigation 
and  compliance  strategy.  Developing  guide- 
lines for  State  plans.  Figuring  out  a  budget 
and  seeking  approval  thereof.  I  was  up  to  my 
neck  in  these  things — for  I  was  sure  that  they 
would  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  big  new 
program.  And  yet,  I  don't  think  a  single  day 
went  by  during  October.  November  and 
December  of  1970  when  I  didn't  hear  George 
Guenther  say  "The  standards  wUl  be  the 
heart  of  the  new  law." 

I  think  the  reason  I  wasn't  convinced  of 
this  was  the  same  as  the  reason  I  never 
said  a  word  when  he  made  that  statement: 
my  own  Inability  to  comprehend  the  job 
safety  standards. 

Well.  I've  learned  a  lot  in  3  years.  I  am 
still  an  ordinary  lawyer  with  no  technical 
knowledge  but  I  think  I  am  now  smart 
enough  to  know  that  George  Guenther  was 
right.  Standards  are  the  heart  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

I've  had  many  occasions  over  the  past  3 
and  one-half  years  to  examine  the  make-up 
of  this  "heart  of  the  Act"  and  It  is  this  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  today.  In  my 
present  capacity  as  an  adjudicator  and  Inter- 
preter of  the  Act,  I've  rendered  many  opinions 
and  given  a  number  of  speeches  on  Job  safety 
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standards  over  this  period.  Those  of  you  who 
have  any  famUlarlty  with  the  views  I've  ex- 
pressed on  these  occasions  won't  be  svuprlsed 
to  hear  me  say  that  I  don't  like  many  of  the 
standards. 

My  principal  objection  is  that  too  many 
of  them  don't  do  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do.  Before  I  get  down  to  specific  cases,  let 
me  state  what  I  think  job  safety  and  health 
standards  are  supposed  to  do.  A  standard  is 
developed  and  promulgated  becau£e  of  the 
existence  or  potential  existence  of  a  condition 
which  is  hazardous  to  the  safety  or  health 
of  workers.  The  purpose  of  the  standard  is  to 
teU  employers  what  they  must  do  to  elim- 
inate, reduce  or  prevent  the  hazardous  con- 
dition. 

For  example,  experience  has  shown  that  It 
is  hazardous  to  work  as  a  painter  on  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  as  well  as  on  similar 
structures.  The  hazard  is  that  you  could 
easily  fall  several  hundred  feet  to  almost  cer- 
tain death.  We  know  that  this  hsizard  could 
be  reduced  if  a  net  capable  of  catching  faU- 
ing  workers  were  strung  under  the  bridge  or 
If  we  required  the  painters  to  wear  safety 
belts  hitched  in  such  a  manner  that  a  fall 
from  the  bridge  structure  wouldn't  mean  a 
plunge  Into  the  depths  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

Now.  writing  a  safety  standard  for  this  Is 
not  an  Insurmountable  problem.  The  hazard 
to  be  prevented  is  falling  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Bay  below  It.  The  standard  should 
specify  what  mvist  be  done  to  prevent  the 
fall  or  to  Interrupt  it  before  It  can  cause 
Injury  or  death. 

We  therefore  can  see  that  there  are  two 
rather  basic  Ingredients  which  I  maintain 
are  essential  to  every  valid  job  safety  and 
health  standard:  first — identify  the  hazard, 
and  second — specify  what  must  be  done  to 
prevent  Its  occurrence. 

If  all  standards  included  these  two  funda- 
mentals In  understandable  language,  I  am 
certain  that  the  number  of  OSHA  Inspec- 
tions which  result  in  citations  for  alleged 
violations  thereof  would  be  dramatically  re- 
duced. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  what  everybody 
wants;  more  compliance  and  fewer  viola- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  law  cannot  be 
eu;hleved  If  we  rely  exclusively  upon  tradi- 
tional enforcement  techniques  where  OSHA 
Inspectors  find  and  punish  violators  and 
then  get  them  to  abate  the  conditions  caus- 
ing the  violation.  Even  If  OSHA  tripled  Its 
staff,  a  rather  unlikely  prospect,  they  could 
only  inspect  10  percent  of  America's  work- 
places and  could  do  so  only  once  a  year.  This 
wouldn't  go  far  enough  toward  achieving  the 
Act's  purpose  of  eliminating  mjurles  and  dis- 
eases which  workers  receive  from  their  Jobs. 
Only  when  every  employer  compiles  with 
every  standard  during  every  moment  of  every 
working  day  and  makes  sure  his  employees  do 
likewise  can  this  purpose  be  wlthm  reach. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  concept 
Is  recognized  by  the  man  presently  responsi- 
ble for  enforcement  of  the  law.  Mr.  John  H. 
Stender,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health,  stated  In  Au- 
gust that  "In  our  efforts  to  cooperate  virlth  all 
segments  of  the  private  sector,  we  In  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
are  stressing  voluntary  compliance  with  our 
standards."  From  what  I've  seen.  I  know  Mr. 
Stender  wUl  find  a  cooperative  spirit  among 
the  employers  of  America.  They  don't  want 
their  employees  hurt  and  they  don't  want  to 
violate  the  law.  The  problem  Is  that  they  are 
uncertain  as  to  exactly  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  In  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Cooperation  Is,  of  course,  one  of  those 
things — like  motherhood — ^that  everyone  Is 
for.  But  cooperation,  again  like  motherhood, 
takes    two,    at    least    to    get    It    started. 

While  OSHA  hopes  for  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  Federal  job  safety  and  health 
standards,  far  too  many  of  thoee  standards 
are,      to      paraphrase      ChurchlU,      "riddle* 
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wrapped  In  mysteries  Inside  enigmas."  They 
don't  give  the  employer  even  a  nebulous  sug- 
gestion of  what  it  is  he  should  do  to  protect 
bis  employees  from  whatever-lt-is,  also  left 
unexplained,  which  represents  a  hazard  to 
their  safety  and  health. 

For  example,  what  does  the  following 
standard  tell  you  to  do  in  order  to  avoid 
conditions  at  your  place  of  employment 
which   are   potentially   hazardous? 

...  no  contractor  or  subcontractor  .  .  . 
shall  require  any  laborer  or  mechanic  ...  to 
work  in  surroundings  or  under  any  working 
conditions  which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous, 
or  dangerous  to  his  health  or  safety.  (29  CPR 
1926.20(a)  (1) ) 

These  are  laudable  sentiments,  but  no- 
where does  the  standard  hint  at  what  these 
unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dangerous  condi- 
tions might  be.  Apparently,  that  has  been 
left  to  the  employer  to  guess  at,  and  for 
OSHA  to  decree  with  hindsight  If  he  guesses 
wrong.  With  this  sort  of  direction,  the  most 
safety-conscious  employer  in  the  world  couJd 
have  no  idea  what  to  do  in  order  to  volun- 
tarily achieve  compliance  with  its  require- 
ments. Perhaps,  such  a  standard  can  be  com- 
piled with  by  saying  "amen"  and  hoping 
for  the  best.  Unfortunately.  OSHA  issued  at 
least  one  citation  against  an  employer  for  his 
alleged  failure  to  comply  with  this  standard 
and  proposed  a  $500  penalty.  His  alleged  of- 
fense was  that  his  employees  were  "required 
to  work  under  an  unsupported  concrete  plac- 
ing pipeline."  Clearly,  there  Isnt  an  employer 
In  the  world  who  can  look  at  this  standard 
and  know  that  it  tells  him  to  keep  his  em- 
ployees out  from  under  unsupported  con- 
crete placing  pip>ellnes. 

Fortunately  in  this  particular  case,  the  em- 
ployer contested  the  charge  and  the  Review 
Commission  dismissed  the  case,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  standard  Is  still  on  the  books 
and  I  wouldn't  be  the  least  bit  surprised  to 
see  OSHA  use  it  again — and  to  use  it  In  a 
case  which  doesn't  involve  unsupported  con- 
crete placing  pipelines. 

A  similar  standard  places  on  employers 
the  requirement  that  they  "...  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  conditions  of  tools  and 
equipment  used  by  employees.  Including  tools 
and  equipment  which  may  be  furnished  by 
employees."    (29   CFR   1910.242) 

An  OSHA  attempt  to  enforce  this  standard 
was  overturned  by  the  Review  Commission 
with  an  opinion  that  Included  the  following : 

Congress  did  not  enact  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  create  guarantors 
upon  whom  to  fasten  responsibility  for  ill- 
nesses or  injuries  or  deaths.  Their  purpose 
was  remedial.  The  Act  is  a  broad  scale  effort 
to  prevent  "personal  injuries  and  illnesses 
arising  out  of  work  situations."  The  flrst- 
stated  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  "programs  for  providing  safe 
and  healthful  working  condltiona.   .   .   ." 

We  concluded  In  this  decision  that  the 
employer  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating this  standard  when  one  of  his  em- 
ployees was  electrocuted  while  using  a  power 
tool  If  the  standard  did  not  tell  the  employer 
what  he  was  supposed  to  do  to  avoid  the 
occurrence. 

Another  standard  requires  that  ".  .  .  In 
the  absense  of  an  infirmary,  clinic,  or  hos- 
pital in  near  proximity  to  the  workplace  .  .  . 
a  person  shall  be  adequately  trained  to  ren- 
der first  aid."  (29  CFR  1910.151(b)) 

All  right,  I  think  that  tells  employers  to 
make  some  provision  for  emergency  medical 
care  for  employees,  but  it  sets  forth  neither 
the  practice  required  nor  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  that 
practice. 

What  constitutes  a  person  "adequately 
trained  to  render  first  aid?"  5The  standard 
doetmt  answer  that  or  tell  whether  or  not 
that  person  is  to  be  an  employee  or  whether, 
once  trained,  he  should  be  constantly  pres- 
ent at  the  workplace,  nor  doea  It  give  any 
Indication  of  what  might  constitute  "ade- 
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quate"  training.  It  doesnt  even  really  re- 
quire that  this  person  ever  render  first  aid 
to  an  Injured  employee.  Just  that  he  be 
"trained." 

What  is  still  more  difficult,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  this  mandate  Is  operative  only 
when  the  mentioned  facilities  are  not  "In 
near  proximity"  to  the  workplace.  Exactly 
what  constitutes  "In  near  proximity"  is  no- 
where defined  In  the  regulations. 

An  employer  Is  left  to  guess  at  the  prac- 
tices required  of  him.  Should  he  maintain 
a  first  aid  person  on  his  payroll,  at  his  office 
or  at  the  worksite?  Once  he  knows  the 
answer  to  this,  he  must  determine  If  it  Is 
necessary,  when  there  Is  a  hospital  only 
two — or  perhaps  ten  miles  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  a  half  mile  may  be  too  far  away 
for  emergency  treatment  if  the  location  of 
the  worksite  requires  travelling  through  a 
crowded  urban  area  to  reach  the  medical 
facilities.  Conversely,  a  worksite  located  ten 
miles  from  a  hospital  may  not  require  first 
aid  personnel  If  the  worksite  is  located  on  a 
superhighway  that  never  sulTers  from  con- 
gestion. These  examples,  of  course,  assume 
that  an  employer  has  a  vehicle  at  his  dis- 
posal. What  conduct  is  demanded  of  an  em- 
ployer with  no  vehicles  at  the  worksite?  Does 
the  availability  of  police,  Are  department  or 
ambulances  then  become  the  major  point  of 
consideration?  What  effect  does  the  grow- 
ing civilian  use  of  medevac  helicopters  have 
on  the  question  of  "near  proximity?" 

Merely  to  raise  these  questions,  and  I'm 
sure  you  could  add  many  more.  Is  to  sug- 
gest the  dilemma  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
regulation  such  as  this  places  upon  employ- 
ers. It  does  no  good  for  employees,  either, 
when  employers  can  interpret  it  as  loosely  as 
these  questions  suggest.  I  submit  tnat  If 
this  standard  applies  to  a  million  employers, 
there  are  a  million  different  ways  of  volun- 
tarily complying  with  It — and  If  there  are 
1,000  OSHA  Inspectors,  999  of  them  would 
find  fault  with  the  method  any  Individual 
employer  has  chosen  to  achieve  compliance. 

What  can  happen  when  someone  takes 
steps  that  he  thinks  meet  the  requirements 
of  one  of  these  vague  standards  was  Illus- 
trated in  a  case  which  was  decided  by  the 
Commission  last  August. 

The  standard  prohibits  an  employee  from 
working  "in  such  proximity  to  any  part  of  an 
electric  power  circuit  that  he  may  contact 

the  same  In  the  course  of  his  work  unless 
the  employee  is  protected  against  electric 
Shock  by  deenerglzlng  the  circuit  and 
grounding  It  or  by  guarding  It  by  e.fectlve 
insulation  or  other  means.  .  .  ."  (29  CFR 
1518.4(X)(c))  (emphasis  added) 

In  this  case  an  employee  spUced  a  live  elec- 
trical power  line,  a  line  neither  owned  nor 
controlled  by  his  employer,  and  In  perform- 
ing this  Job  he  protected  himself  from  elec- 
tric shock  by  placmg  a  piece  of  plywood  on 
the  ground  upon  which  to  stand  while  he 
made  the  splice.  Even  though  the  means  he 
chose  were  successful,  since  he  suffered  no 
shock  or  other  ill  effects,  OSHA  charged  his 
employer  with  a  violation  of  the  standard 
because  the  splice  was  allegedly  made  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
Of  the  safety  regulation.  This  charge,  of 
course,  was  the  result  of  hindsight.  OSHA 
gave  no  hint  In  advance  that  plywood  was 
not  a  means  of  obtaining  effective  insulation 
when  splicing  wire. 

It  is  my  view  that  when  a  standard  simply 
lists  "other  means"  as  an  acceptable  criterion 
for  meeting  Its  requirements  and  does  not 
precisely  list  or  limit  the  "other  means"  con- 
templated, OSHA  must  accept  as  compliance 
the  method  chosen  by  the  employer.  If  it 
doesn't  do  this,  it  clearly  falls  to  provide  the 
guidance  which  is  essential  so  that  employers 
can  know  what  it  la  OSHA  expects  them  "vol- 
untarUy"  to  do.  If  we  don't  get  more  spe- 
cific, no  one  will  know  what  will  and  what 
won't  prevent  the  existence  of  the  hazard. 
In  addition,  the  employer  Is  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Inspector  whose  Interpretation  of  what 
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constitutes  "other  means"  is  never  known  in 
advance  and  will,  of  course,  vary  from  in- 
spector to  Inspector.  In  this  particular  case 
OSHA.  In  effect,  claimed  that  this  standard 
means  that  the  guarding  shaU  be  by  effec- 
tive Insulation  or  other  means  as  deter- 
mined In  each  Individual  case  by  the  particu- 
lar OSHA  Inspector  who  happens  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  There  is  no  way  under  the 
sun  an  employer  can  voluntarily  comply  with 
a  standard  which  is  applied  in  this  manner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  OSHA  ought  to  pay 
some  attention  to  Judge  Cardozo  who  r\iled 
In  a  decision  issued  over  60  years  ago  that 
"A  prohibition  so  Indefinite  as  to  be  unln- 
teUlglble  is  not  a  prohibition  by  which  con- 
duct can  be  governed.  It  is  not  a  rule  at  all; 
It  Is  merely  exhortation  and  entreaty." 

Let  me  turn  now  to  one  of  OSHA's  favorite 
standards.  It  must  be  one  of  their  favorites 
for  it  turns  up  In  so  many  of  our  cases.  This 
particular  standard  Is  so  nebulous  that  al- 
most anything  la  covered  by  Its  umbra.  I 
apologize  for  reading  It  In  full,  but  one  has 
to  hear  it  all  to  appreciate  Its  all-encom- 
passing richness : 

"Protective  equipment.  Including  personal 
protective  equipment  for  eyes.  face.  head,  and 
extremities,  protective  clothing,  respiratory 
devices  and  protective  shields  and  barriers, 
shall  be  provided,  used  and  maintained  in  a 
sanitary  and  reliable  condition  wherever  it  is 
necessary  by  reason  of  hazards  of  processes 
or  environment,  chemical  hazards,  radiologi- 
cal hazards,  or  mechanical  Irritants  encoun- 
tered In  a  manner  capable  of  causing  injury 
or  Impairment  in  the  function  of  any  part  of 
the  body  through  absorption.  Inhalation  or 
physical  contact."  (29  CFR  1910.132(a)) 

Its  vague  constituent  parts  coalesce  in  a 
masterpiece  of  indeflnlteness.  (I  suppose 
there  are  some  who  would  substitute  "night- 
mare" for  "masterpiece"  depending  upon 
whether  one  is  on  the  side  that  makes  the 
charge  or  is  charged  under  it.» 

Take  "protective  equipment,"  for  example. 
This  protean  concept,  depending  on  who's 
defining  It,  can  Include  everjrthlng  from  sun 
glasses  or  flowered  parasol  as  protection  from 
the  sun,  to  a  case-hardened  steel  capsule 
with  contained  Individual  life  support  sys- 
tem. "Hazards  of  processes  or  environment" 
excludes  even  less,  covering  at  least  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  I  suppose  it  could 
cover  the  sun.  as  well,  since  there  are  In- 
dications that  skin  cancer  may  be  more  prev- 
alent among  people,  such  as  farmers,  mer- 
chant seamen,  and  muscle-beach  lifeguards, 
who  are  exposed  to  its  rays  for  prolonged 
periods. 

What  do  you  think  it  tells  you  to  do? 
I  have  no  Idea  and  I  don't  think  OSHA  could 
tell  you,  either,  before  an  Inspection,  cita- 
tion, complaint,  hearing,  and  post-hearing 
brief. 

Let's  take  a  press  room  as  a  hypothetical 
example,  and  see  what  a  few  posslbllltlee  are. 
"Hazards  of  process  or  environment"  from 
which  employees  must  be  protected  "wher- 
ever .  .  .  necessary"  could  Include  noise,  oil 
mists,  ink  mists,  mechanlcaJ  presses,  per- 
haps heat,  maybe  electrical  equipment,  dust 
from  newsprint,  airborne  toxic  metal  par- 
ticles, the  rope  or  wire  used  to  bind  up  stacks 
of  newspapers,  or  anything  else  that  might 
be  the  particular  favorite  of  whichever  com- 
pUance   officer   is    making    the    Inspection. 

"Protective  equipment"  to  shield  em- 
ployees from  these  "hazards"  could  range, 
depending  on  who  has  the  say.  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  anyone's  Imagination,  per- 
haps starting  with  a  hairnet  or  earmuffs,  or 
gloves,  or  a  surgical  mask.  Maybe  a  steel  hel- 
met or  rubber  boots  or  safety  glasses?  How 
about  steel -toed  ahoee,  shin  guards  or  rub- 
ber apron?  The  point  Is:  you  dont  know  and 
I  don't  know  and  no  one  can  tell  you  what 
that  OSHA  Inspector  thinks  the  term  "pro- 
tective equipment"  means  until  he  looks 
your  workplace  over  and  Issues  the  citation. 
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It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  language  of  this 
standard  does  not  circumscribe  the  conduct 
of  the  inspector  In  any  way,  which  may  ex- 
plain why  it  Is  such  a  big  favorite  with 
OSHA  people. 

This  standard  would  be  almost  funny  were 
It  not  for  the  fact  that  It  has  been  success- 
fully enforced  by  OSHA,  although  no  one 
knows  what  will  happen  If  an  aggrieved  party 
exercises  his  right  to  appeal  an  affirmed 
action  under  It  to  the  Cr.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
I  personally  think  it  Is  unconstitutionally 
vague  but  the  Courts  are  going  to  have  to 
say  so,  I  think,  before  OSHA  stops  using  It 
or  decides  to  make  it  more  specific. 

A  non-hypothetical  application  of  this 
particular  standard  occurred  In  a  case  de- 
cided by  the  Ckimmlssion  less  than  two 
montlis  ago.  An  OSHA  Inspector  looked  at  a 
freight  loading  operation  at  one  employer's 
terminal  and  made  an  ad  hoc  and,  I  think, 
purely  subjective  determination,  that  there 
was  such  "a  hazard  of  environment"  (boxes 
of  freight  that  might  be  dropped  and  wheels 
of  various  kinds  of  material-handling  equip- 
ment that  could  possibly  roll  over  someone's 
toes)  for  which  "extremities"  (feet)  required 
"protective  equipment"  (he  said  that  meant 
safety  shoes  but  although  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  safety  shoes  he  didn't  get 
more  specific).  Thus,  although  "freight"  and 
"wheels,"  "feet"  and  "safety  shoes"  are 
nowhere  mentioned  In  the  standard,  OSHA 
charged  that  the  employer  violated  Its  re- 
quirements because  the  employees  did  not 
have  their  feet  covered  by  safety  shoes  so 
that  their  toes  wouldn't  get  hurt  If  freight 
was  accidentally  dropped. 

Now  you've  all  heard  about  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  requires  that  a 
potential  offender  have  fair  warning  that 
the  conduct  he  engages  In  Is  a  violation  of 
law.  To  me,  the  substance  of  this  regulation 
simply  does  not  afford  any  advance  notice 
of  the  conduct  which  It  either  requires  or 
prohibits. 

To  permit  the  enforcement  of  so  vague  a 
Standard  la  to  subject  the  employer  to  the 
unbndled  discretion  of  the  OSHA  Inspectors 
in  the  determination  of  what  constitutes 
compliance.  How  can  an  employer  voluntarily 
comply  with  standards  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly understand  until  after  he  has  been 
cited  for  a  particular  irispector-determined 
Infraction?  And  what  must  hs  do  to  satisfy 
the  Interpretations  of  the  next  Inspector? 
There  are  many  kii^ds  of  protective  equip- 
ment for  one's  feet.  For  example,  stockings 
may  guard  against  infections  such  as  ath- 
lete's foot  and  sandals  will  protect  you 
against  picking  up  cuts  on  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  but  neither  will  help  your  toes  if  they 
come  In  contact  with  a  dropped  brick  or  an 
Immoveable  object.  One  Inspector  could  say 
that  neither  stockings  nor  sandals  constitute 
protective  equipment  for  extremities  but 
that  only  leather  shoes  with  iron  toes  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard.  The  next  could  specify 
that  only  shoes  with  certain  non-skid  soles 
would  suffice.  Another  could  say  that  only 
shoes  purchased  from  a  named  manufacturer 
or  retailer  could  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  standard.  I  think  you  can  see  the  dan- 
ger in  this  type  of  standard.  The  inspector 
tells  you  what  the  hazard  of  the  environment 
Is — then  he  tells  you  what  protective  equip- 
ment your  employees  should  have  been  wear- 
ing when  be  made  his  inspection. 

Before  anyone  says  that  it  Is  up  to  the 
Review  (Commission  and  its  Judges  to  Inter- 
pret whether  any  particular  charpe  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  this  standard,  let  me 
quote  from  the  Supreme  Court's  1966  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  Giaccio  v.  Pennsylvania: 

"It  Is  established  that  a  law  falls  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  Due  Process  Clause 
If  it  U  so  vague  and  standardle^  that  it 
leaves  the  public  uncertain  as  to  the  conduct 
It  prohibits  or  leaves  Judges  and  Jurors  free 
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to  decide,  without  any  legally  fixed  standard, 
what  Is  prohibited  and  what  is  not  In  each 
particular  case." 

One  of  the  principal  evils  of  vague  regula- 
tions is  that  they  leave  the  definition,  and 
therefore  the  creation  of  crimes,  to  the  un- 
bridled discretion  of  cops  on  the  beat  or 
local  inspectors  or  trial-coiut  Judges. 

I  subiolt  that  this  is  one  reason  why  OSHA 
has  been  criticized  for  police  state  tactics. 
The  generally  accepted  definition  of  the  term 
"police  state"  is  a  place  where  the  police  de- 
cide what  the  law  is — and  the  law  may  vary 
from  policeman  to  pxjllceman  and  from  vic- 
tim to  victim.  We  have  always  prided  otir- 
selves  on  having  a  government  of  laws — not 
of  men.  This  means  the  laws  must  be  exact 
enough  so  they  cannot  be  Improvised  or 
amplified  by  the  police.  Until  all  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  are  thus, 
employers  are  likely  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inspectors  and  cries  of  police  state  will 
no  doubt  continue. 

But  let's  not  forget  the  employer's  plight 
for  the  moment.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is 
to  protect  employees.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  for  all.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, such  a  state  of  affairs  can  never  be 
achieved  until  employers  are  regulated  by 
Job  safety  standards  which  set  forth  mean- 
ingful and  clearly  discernible  requirements 
by  which  they  can  guide  their  conduct;  and 
the  full  scope  of  these  requirements  must  be 
obvious  upon  a  reading  of  the  standard  to 
every  ordinary  prudent  employer. 

Presenting  employers  with  the  quicksilver 
of  standards  such  as  the  ones  I've  described 
to  you  today  cannot  save  a  limb  and  will  not 
save  a  life.  Indeed,  such  standards  may  serve 
to  delay  improvements  In  Job  safety  and 
health  conditions,  as  puzzled  employers  ei- 
ther await  clarification  of  what  is  expected 
of  them  or  think  they  are  presently  doing 
sUl  that  such  standards  require.  In  the  mean- 
time, I'm  afraid  that  any  hoped-for  trend 
toward  voluntary  compliance  must  also 
await  clarification  and  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting requirements. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  so  long  as 
the  heart  of  the  Act — the  standards — remain 
shrouded  in  ambiguousness,  the  gains  we 
make  in  Job  safety  and  health  will  be  equally 
ambiguous. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
NAYTHINUEL  EVERETT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
hard-working  dedication  of  Naythinuel 
Everett. 

He  Is  the  kind  of  person  you  can  never 
thank  enough  for  the  assistance  he  has 
given  to  the  people  of  his  community  and 
Democratic  candidates  he  believes  in. 
Nate  is  active  in  civil  rights  activities, 
consumer  protection  and  community  ac- 
tion programs.  His  long  list  of  member- 
ships and  activities  Include  the  East 
Oakland  Neighborhood  Organization,  the 
East  Oakland  Credit  Union,  the  Oakland 
Black  Caucus,  the  CBS  and  Mule  Skin- 
ners Democratic  Clubs,  the  Oakland  Ten- 
ants Union,  the  Elmhurst  Business  and 
Professional  Association,  OCCUR  and 
the  NAACP. 

Nate  grew  up  in  Choctaw  County,  Ala., 
spent  some   years   in  Mississippi,   New 
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York,  and  Detroit.  He  moved  to  East 
Oakland  in  1959. 

As  a  black  man  and  a  workingman,  he 
has  a  keen  sensitivity  for  the  problems 
which  confront  hard-pressed  minorities 
in  America.  He  has  been  a  front-runner 
in  the  civil  rights  movement,  participat- 
ing in  such  aflarmative  actions  as  the  Bir- 
mingham bus  boycott  and  the  People's 
March  on  Washington,  D.C. 

I  congratulate  Naythinuel  Everett,  who 
lives  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  California,  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent. 


GEN.  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GTTAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Gen. 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
commander  of  Andersen  Air  Force  Base. 
Gusun,  has  recently  been  reassigned  to 
Washington,  where  he  will  become  the 
new  Inspector  General  of  the  Air  Force. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  at  Andersen, 
General  Johnson  earned  the  respect  sind 
friendship  of  not  only  his  command,  but 
of  the  civilian  population  as  well — a  feat 
which,  in  this  day  of  disharmony  in  the 

ranks  and  tension  between  many  civilian 
and  military  officials,  deserves  a  special 
commendation. 

As  Guam's  Delegate  to  Congress,  I  have 
come  to  know  General  Johnson  person- 
ally and  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  Wie 
highest  character  and  sense  of  resporsi- 
bility ;  a  man  who  knew  his  duty  and  how 
to  carry  it  out;  and  equally  important, 
a  fine  officer  who  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  an  effective  Uaison 
with    the    civilian    community    on    the 

island. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  mention  the 

Vital  role  which  General  Johnson  had  in 
protecting  our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 
As  commander  of  the  Andersen  Air  Force 
Base,  the  general  had  direct  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  B-52  bomb- 
ing missions  aimed  at  destroying  Com- 
munist forces. 

I  am  certain  that  General  Johnson  will 
bring  to  his  new  post  the  same  sense  of 
dedication  and  hard  work  that  he  has  al- 
ways shown  in  his  work.  Guam  will  truly 
miss  such  a  fine  officer,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  general  on  his  new  appointment 
while  wishing  him  every  success  in  the 
future. 

The  12th  Guam  Legislature,  in  recog- 
nition of  General  Johnson's  outstanding 
accomplishments  as  commander  of  the 
8th  Air  Force  and  his  services  to 
Guam,  has  adopted  a  resolution  com- 
mending him.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  that  Resolution  142  of  the  12th 
Guam  Legislature  in  the  Record: 
Thb   12th   Guam   Leoislatuke:    Risoldtiow 

No.  142 
(Relative  to  commending  Lieutenant  General 
Oerald  W.  Johnson,  United  States  Air  Force, 
for  his  record  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments as  Commander  of  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  and  to  express  the  best  wishes  of  the 
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people  of  Quam  upon  his  departure  from 

the  territory  to  assume  new  respooslbUitles 

In  the  service  of  bis  cotintry) 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  General  Gerald  W. 
Johnson,  Commander  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force, 
Strategic  Air  Command  at  Andersen  Air  Force 
Base.  Guam,  Is  leaving  the  territory  to  assume 
new  duties  as  Inspector  General  of  the  Air 
Force  In  Washington,  DC,  and  having  com- 
manded the  base  during  the  two  years  of  its 
heaviest  Involvement  In  air  missions  over 
Indo-Chlna,  and  with  Its  many  problems 
concerning  logistics,  operations  and  morale; 
and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  highlights  of  his  tenure 
was  the  participation  of  the  B-52's  In  Line- 
backer n.  a  mission  of  unrelenting  pressure 
upon  military  supply  lines  and  installations 
in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  Linebacker 
II,  having  been  responsible  for  bringing  the 
North  Vietnamese  back  to  the  peace  table,  at 
great  risk  to  the  safety  and  lives  of  American 
men,  and  which  led  ultimately  to  the  long- 
sought  cease  fire  In  that  troubled  part  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  this  mighty  build-up  of  the  Air 
Force  here  on  Guam  placed  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility on  General  Johnson  who  faced 
problems  of  overcrowding  of  planes,  equip- 
ment and  men,  requiring  various  expedients, 
adjustments  and  adaptations,  all  of  which 
taxed  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  to  the  outer 
limits,  this  tense  situation  naturally  having 
an  effect  on  the  civilian  sector  of  the  terri- 
tory compounding  the  pressures  which  hung 
heavily  over  General  Johnson's  administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  despite  the  heavy  burden  of  di- 
recting the  critical  activities  of  the  Air  Force 
mission.  General  Johnson  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  Air  Force's  normal  relationship  to  the 
overall  territorial  problems  and  maintained 
outstanding  public  relations  with  the  various 
segments  of  the  civilian  community,  this  l>e- 
ing  accomplished  in  part  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Civilian  Advisory  Council 
which  resjxjnded  to  some  of  his  requests  by 
becoming  keenly  Interested  in  some  of  these 
overlapping  problems,  serving  as  gatekeepers 
of  public  opinion  and  taking  action  in  other 
areas  where  appropriate;  and 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  Andersen  Air 
Force  Base  in  the  vicinity  of  Pati  Point,  was 
designated  as  a  nature  and  wildlife  preserve, 
this  being  a  fine  gesture  In  the  interest  of 
environmental  protection  for  the  people  of 
Guam;  and 

Whereas.  General  Johnson  has  contributed 
in  many  ways  to  the  solving  of  a  myriad  of 
minor,  local  contingencies;  this  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  sincere  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  Ouam  has  won 
the  admiration  and  friendship  of  the  local 
people,  especially  since  all  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  be  shouldered  as  a 
leader  of  the  8-62  bombing  missions  In  the 
Indo-Chlna  theater;  and 

Whereas,  General  Johnson  has  complied  a 
remarkable  record  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  being  a  World  War  n  hero  and  the 
holder  of  many  decorations  and  awards,  in- 
cluding the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre,  having  been  shot  down  over  Ger- 
many and  spending  13  months  In  a  prison 
camp,  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
where  he  held  numerous  positions  of  in- 
creasing responslbUity  leading  up  to  his 
present  high-ranking  command  of  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  at  Andersen,  and  with  this 
background,  the  people  of  Guam  are  certain 
that  he  will  go  on  to  even  higher  laurels  In 
hla  new  assignment  In  the  high  echelons  of 
the  Air  Force  headquarters  In  Washington, 
D.C.;  and 

Whereas,  his  careful  attention  to  duty,  his 
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quality  of  human  understanding,  his  desire 
for  good  public  relations  and  his  coooem  tor 
total  community  Involvement  wlU  insure  his 
future  success;   now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  LegU- 
lature  doca  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  express  to  Lieutenant  General 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  United  States  Air  Force, 
Commander,  Eighth  Air  Force  (SAC),  the 
sincere  commendation  of  all  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  successful  totu*  of  duty  as 
Commanding  General  of  Andersen  Air  Force 
Base  and  does  further  express  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  hla  assignment  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force;  and  be  it  further 

Beflolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  Lieutenant  General 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  to  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, Strategic  Air  Command,  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Air  Force,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  Congressman  A.  B.  Won  Pat, 
Guam's  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Quam. 


NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  OP  RAPE 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  decades  the  number  of  forcible 
sexual  assaults  of  Amerltan  females  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  the  fear  of 
rape  haunts  tens  of  millions  of  women. 
In  1972  alone,  46,430  American  women 
were  the  victims  of  forcible  rape — one 
rape  every  11  minutes.  This,  according 
to  FBI  statistics,  was  an  11 -percent  in- 
crease over  1971  and  an  amazing  70  per- 
cent rise  over  1967.  In  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  area,  part  of  which  I  rep- 
resent, the  reported  rapes  increased  by 
40  percent  in  just  the  2  years  from  1970 
to  1972. 

These  statistics  place  rape  among  the 
most  rapidly  growing  crimes  in  America 
today.  But  these  alarming  numbers, 
which  Indicated  that  In  our  58  largest 
cities  1  of  every  1,000  women  can  ex- 
pect to  be  i-aped  each  year,  are  only  the 
very  tip  of  an  enormous  Iceberg.  The 
fact  is  that  rape  is  probably  the  least  re- 
ported crime  in  America.  Most  experts 
agree  that  from  50  to  90  percent  of  all 
rape  cases  are  unreported.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  actual  number  of  rapes  in  the 
country  last  year  may  have  been  any- 
where between  90.000  and  350,000.  If  the 
number  of  victims  is  as  high  as  the  lat- 
ter figure,  then  as  incre]flible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  Is  possible  that  1  out  of  every 
300  American  females  was  raped  last 
year — a  truly  frightening  statistic. 

Not  surprisingly  then,  the  threat  of 
rape  is  beginning,  quietly  but  conclu- 
sively, to  shape  women's  lives.  Men,  who 
dominate  our  political,  economic,  and  le- 
gal institutions,  may  not  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  total  degradation  suffered 
by  most  rape  victims.  But  to  millions  of 
American  women  the  explosive  increase 
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in  this  particularly  heinous  crime  has 
led  them  to  live  in  constant  fear — fear 
that  robs  them  of  their  freedom  to  live 
where  and  as  they  wish.  We  need  only 
remind  ourselves  that  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly risky  for  a  woman  to  live  by 
herself,  to  go  out  alone  at  night,  to  work 
on  weekends  or  at  night  in  an  unat- 
tended oflBce,  to  walk  the  short  distance 
to  the  bus  stop.  These  are  all  situations 
that  carry  substantially  less  risk  for 
American  males. 

But  the  pervasive  burden  of  fear  that 
millions  of  women  must  carry  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  vic- 
tim of  rape.  While  the  man  who  sexu- 
ally attacks  a  woman  obviously  assaults 

her  body,  he  also  assaults  her  psyche 

very  likely  leaving  it  deeply  and  perma- 
nently scarred.  And  as  incredible  as  it 
seems,  the  institutions  that  should  as- 
sist the  rape  victim  actually  continue  the 
assault  on  the  woman's  psyche.  Listen  to 
what  the  1973  report  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  task  force  to  study  the 
treatment  of  the  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault has  to  say  about  the  fate  of  the 
victim  after  the  crime: 

All  too  often,  she  Is  treated  at  best  as  an 
object,  a  piece  of  evidence,  and  made  to 
relive  the  experience,  must  face  the  Incredu- 
lity of  the  police,  the  impersonality  of  the 
hospital,  and  then  must  defend  herself  in 
court.  Having  been  socialized  to  be  passive, 
she  la  nevertheless  expected  to  have  put  up 
a  battle  against  her  attacker.  Her  previous 
sexual  experience  can  be  used  to  Impute  her 
Instability  though  the  defendant's  back- 
ground often  cannot  be  brought  up  against 
him.  She  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
tained lawyer  and  sometimes  the  prosecutor 
does  not  have  the  time  or  perhaps  the  in- 
sight to  prepare  her  beforehand  for  the  or- 
deal of  the  trial.  She  suffers  serious  psycho- 
logical stress  afterward,  largely  due  to  the 
guUt  and  shame  imposed  by  society.  She  may 
not  recognize  a  need  for  professional  help  or 
she  simply  cannot  afford  It. 

The  postrape  hassle  the  victim  must 
endure  may  lead  many  women  to  be- 
lieve that  if  they  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  raped,  it.simply  is  not  worth  report- 
ing it  to  the  police.  Arid  if  she  feels  that 
her  attacker  is  not  likely  to  be  punished 
for  his  crime,  she  Is  correct.  In  1972, 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  men  ar- 
rested for  forcible  rape  were  never  pros- 
ecuted and  of  the  75  percent  who  were 
prosecuted  nearly  half  of  them  were 
either  acquitted  or  had  their  cases  dis- 
missed. Only  one-third  of  the  adult  men 
arrested  for  rape  were  actually  convicted 
of  the  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  astonishingly 
low  conviction  rate,  with  the  number  of 
rapes  increasing  year  by  year,  it  is  clear 
that  our  Nation's  rape  laws  must  be  re- 
examined. These  laws  are  not  deterring 
rapists  and  thev  are  not  protecting  wom- 
en's rights  to  physical  security,  to  peace 
of  mind  and  to  move  about  a^  freely  as 
men.  Some  studies  have  already  clearly 
shown  the  need  for  a  total  revision  of  the 
procedures  in  dealing  with  rape  victims. 
Again  let  me  quote  from  the  Prince 
Georges  task  force : 

Police  wUl  have  to  bear  more  reeponslblllty 
In  their  approcuih  to  victims  as  people,  In- 
stead of  Just  cases.  Lawyers  and  judges  will 
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have  to  bear  more  responslbUity.  But  this  Is 
not  nearly  enotigb.  We  need  responsible  peo- 
ple to  intervene  quickly  and  efficiently  at  the 
proper  time.  We  need  this  now.  We  need  an 
adequate  foUow-up  system. 

We  need  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  people  working  with  rape  victims. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  will 
help  this  Nation  move  toward  a  more 
responsive,  more  humane  system  for 
dealing  with  rape  victims  and  a  more 
effective  law  for  dealing  with  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  crime.  My  proposal  would 
establish  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  "the  national  center  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  rape."  This 
special  center  would  be  charged  with  de- 
veloping a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
crime  of  rape.  Its  causes  and  effects,  the 
impact  of  th«  crime  and  the  threat  of 
the  crime  on  the  victim,  her  family,  and 
the  entire  society,  and  the  present  meth- 
ods of  treatiiK  the  victims  and  the  ac- 
ciised.  MoreovTH-,  the  national  center,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Justice  Department 
woiild  study  the  rape  laws  themselves 
and  the  procedures  surrounding  the  en- 
forcement of  those  laws,  with  the  goals 
of  determining  the  reason  for  the  low 
rate  of  rape  convictions  and,  then,  of 
drafting  a  model  rape  law. 

One  of  the  important  benefits  of  this 
law  would  be  the  establishment  within 
NIMH  of  a  central  repository  of  research 
and  information  on  rape  prevention  and 
treatment.  Such  an  information  center 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting 
state  and  local  oflBclals  in  realizing  the 
devastating  psychological  impact  of  rape 
on  the  victim  and  how  law  enforcement 
and  health  agencies  have  such  a  special 
responsibility  in  assisting  the  victim  cope 
with  and  overcome  the  massive  psychic 
and  emotional  scars.  Only  then  can  we 
expect  States  and  communities  to  de- 
velop more  effective  and  more  humane, 
victim-oriented  procedures  for  dealing 
with  the  victim  of  rape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  act  to  banish  the  threat 
of  rape  from  the  everydtiy  life  of  Amer- 
ican women.  To  do  this  we  must  clearly 
demonstrate  the  total  inadequacy  of  our 
current  laws  and  procedures  dealing  with 
rape  and  the  victims  of  that  crime.  Then 
we  must  move  one  step  further  towswd 
the  development  of  more  effective  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  laws  concerning 
sexual  assault. 

I  believe  that  a  national  center  for 
rape  prevention  and  control  is  the  first 
small,  but  necessary,  step  in  the  battle 
against  the  criminal  sexual  abuse  of 
American  women.  I  urge  my  colleagrues 
in  the  House  to  join  me  in  working  for 
this  proposal. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FREE  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  founding 
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of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  and  the  other  is- 
lands are  enjoying  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  Uving  in  Asia.  Their  econ- 
omy is  continuing  to  grow.  The  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  Republic  of  China 
is  a  well-known  fact.  The  Republic  of 
China  is  one  of  those  few  developing 
countries  which  received  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  but  no 
longer  does  so  because  of  no  further  need 
for  it. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  a  steadfast 
friend  and  ally  of  ours  in  Asia.  The  Free 
Chinese  serve  as  an  exEimple  that  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States,  hard  work, 
and  a  free  enterprise  system  can  lead  to 
a  strong  coimtry  and  a  prosperous  peo- 
ple. 

The  Free  Chinese  no  longer  receive 
economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  They  want  to  be  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  They  do  ask  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  it  does  not  abandon 
them  to  the  Communist  Chinese.  The 
United  States  must  give  more  diplomatic 
support  to  the  cause  of  the  Free  Chinese. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
best  served  by  standing  by  our  Free 
Chinese  allies.  The  preservation  of  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  United 
states  which  should  be  the  cornerstone 
of  American  foreign  policy  can  only  be 
served  by  maintaining  our  com- 
mitments. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  include  sai  edi- 
torial from  the  Colimibus,  Ohio,  Dis- 
patch of  August  6,  1973: 
Worthy  Tapwan  Goal  Is  To  "Buy  Amebican" 

It  boggles  the  mind  when  non-Americans 
take  up  the  slogan  "Buy  American."  But  the 
government  of  Free  China  (Taiwan)  is  doing 
just  that  and  for  a  commendable  reason. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  provided  Taiwan  with  a  security  um- 
breUa  ever  since  the  Communists  took  over 
the  mainland.  Free  China  has  refused  to  con- 
sider itself  a  vassal  state  of  America. 

Even  though  recovery  of  the  mainland  con- 
tinues to  be  official  policy  of  the  Free  China 
government  still  beaded  by  the  venerable 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  now  86,  Taiwran  is  not 
allowing  wishful  thinking  to  father  its  fu- 
ture plans. 

Instead,  Taiwan  is  showing  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  free  entcrprtse 
system  can  indeed  work  and  bring  even  a 
small  nation  Into  world  comp>etltive  position. 

Because  of  wartime  treaties  with  the  U.S. 
Taiwan  has  maintained  close  ties  with 
America,  especiaUy  in  the  field  of  economics 

and  trade.  Growth  in  that  area  has  been 

spectacular. 

In  1962.  the  two-way  figures  hit  the  $200 
million  level  and  by  1968  they  had  more  than 
doubled  at  one-half  billion. 

By  last  year  when  the  figures  topi>ed  the 
$3  billion  mark.  Free  China  had  become 
America's  12th  largest  trading  partner.  In 
so  doing,  the  15  mlUlon  Free  Chinese  on  the 
island  were  conducting  more  foralgn  trade 
than  the  800  million  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land. 

Because  Taiwan  was  selling  about  $460 
million  more  goods  to  America  than  It  was 
Importing  it  is  now  concentrating  on  bal- 
ancing that  trade  figure. 

A  16-member  Taiwanese  trade  mission  now 
is  In  America  with  the  avowed  goal  of  pur- 
chasing t300  mlUlon  worth  of  VS.  products. 
Hence,  the  "Buy  American"  slogan  voiced  by 
these  Asians. 
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Politics  are  Involved  in  all  this,  of  course, 
and  they  are  sensitive.  Washington's  open 
door  policy  to  Taiwan's  ideological  enemy  on 
the  mainland  cannot  be  Ignored.  Recognition 
of  Peking,  rather  than  Taiwan,  by  some  na- 
tions as  the  "official  China"  has  embittered 
the  Chiang  regime. 

Nevertheless,  what  is  significant  Is  that 
Free  China  is  depending  on  the  validity  of 
America's  basic  concept — that  htxman  dignity 
and  free  enterprise  will  stay  any  people  and 
will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Freedom  Is  alive  and  weU  In  Taiwan. 


MIDDLE   EAST 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  meet  today  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  are  embroiled  in  a  war  in  which 
the  Arab  world  has  once  again  turned 
its  armed  forces  upon  the  nation  of 
Israel.  In  the  past  the  United  States  has 
stood  firm  against  Arab  siggression,  never 
hesitating  to  give  unqualified  support  to 
the  integrity  and  survival  of  Israel. 

We  should  dismiss  any  suggestion  that 
our  domestic  petroleum  requirements  are 
such  that  we  should  compromise  our  sup- 
port of  Israel.  Since  the  United  States 
must  have  Arab  oil,  the  theory  goes,  this 
country  Is  willing  to  look  the  other  way 
while  the  Arabs  carry  out  unprovoked 
acts  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  the  world  and 
especially  the  Arab  nations  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  shall  never  com- 
promise its  support  for  a  free  nation 
against  foreign  attack.  Our  need  for 
petroleum  shall  never  become  to  acute 
that  we  can  afford  to  condone  threats 
to  the  existence  of  Israel.  In  balancing 
the  considerations  involved,  a  commit- 
ment to  lasting  freedom  for  Israel  or  any 
other  nation  far  outweighs  any  tempo- 
rary domestic  fuel  shortage.  Should  we 
falter  in  our  resolve  and  Ignore  Arab 
misdeeds,  honored  principles  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  would  be  indelibly  tar- 
nished. 

The  United  States  is  currently  seeking, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
diplomatic  channels,  to  facilitate  an 
early  cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East.  As 
this  process  goes  forward  let  no  nation 
deceive  Itself  with  the  notion  that  our 
standards  for  peace  will  be  bent  by  our 
energy  requirements  at  home.  The  ob- 
jective of  an  unthreatened  Israel  stands 
alone,  unhampered  by  such  extrinsic  and 
unrelated  considerations.  We  shall  not 
court  aggression  In  hopes  of  an  Interna- 
tional marriage  and  a  petroleum  dowry. 

This  latest  Middle  East  crisis  behooves 
us  to  continue  accelerating  our  research 
and  development  efforts  for  expanding 
additional  resources.  As  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  our  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program.  Nuclear  power  haa 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  answer 
to  our  energy  dilemma.  Our  vast  coal  re- 
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serves  must  be  utilized  more  efBclently 
by  improving  our  coal  liquefaction  and 
gasification  efforts.  Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Middle  East  conflict  underscores  the 
urgency  of  our  task. 


RICK  RICARDO:  20  YEARS  IN 
BROADCASTINQ 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIROIN    ISI.AKDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  congratulate  today,  one  of 
my  closest  friends,  and  a  former  col- 
league from  my  days  in  radio,  Mr.  Rick 
Ricardo. 

This  year  he  celebrates  his  20th  anni- 
versary in  broadcasting — 20  years  that 
have  witnessed  the  development  of  the 
communications  media"  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  from  the  establishment  of  the 
first  radio  station  WSTA,  to  the  present 
variety  of  networks  in  the  islands.  He  has 
seen,  as  have  I,  new  developments  in 
communications  that  have  brought  the 
Virgin  Islands  closer  to  the  world,  and 
the  world  closer  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Indeed,  he  himself,  has  contributed  much 
to  this  evolution. 

His  career  began  in  1953  with  a  posi- 
tion as  engineer  with  radio  station 
WSTA,  and  in  the  years  since,  he  has 
branched  out  to  include  television  In  his 
wide  variety  of  experience.  He  Is  today, 
the  director  of  WVWI  radio  station  in 
St.  Thomas,  a  station  known  for  its  ex- 
cellent programing. 

"My  colleagues  will  be  Interested,  I  am 
sure,  in  reading  about  some  of  the  curl- 
ous  problems  Rick  encountered  during 
the  early  days  of  radio  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  There  were  times  when  news- 
men used  to  hope  the  New  York  Times 

would  arrive  before  noon  so  a  news  pro- 
gram could  be  written  before  scheduled 
broadcast  time.  There  were  other  times 
when  the  teletype  machine,  which  re- 
ceived its  signal  through  the  air,  would 
produce  incompr^enslble  messages  due 
to  atmospheric  interference. 

Rick   has   been   a   part   of   the   St. 
Thomas  media  since  its  beginnings  and 
has  worked  his  way  upward  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  following  article 
describes  some  of  his  experiences: 
Rick  Ricardo  Marks  20th  Year  in 
Broadcasting 
(By  Stanford  Joseph) 

It  was  by  sheer  accident  and  hard  work 
from  that  eventfvU  day  two  decades  ago 
that  Rick  Ricardo  Is  now  celebrating  hia 
twentieth  year  In  radio  broadcasting. 

Now  the  director  of  WVWI  Radio,  Rick,  a 
bom  St.  Thomlan,  remembers  vividly  hla 
strides  from  engineer  to  newscaster. 

brokk  into  radio 

Rick  first  started  out  on  engineering 
twenty  years  ago  before  becoming  a  broad- 
caster. He  was  Introduced  Into  the  business 
by   wmum    Oreer   who   operated    the   first 

radio  station  in  the  Virgin  Islands — WSTA 

at  which  Rick  was  engaged  In  light  mainte- 
nance of  the  station. 

The  station  needed  someone  to  fill  In  on 
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the  air  one  day  and  Rick  was  encouraged  to 
sit  In  and  that  was  how  his  broadcasting  ca- 
reer started — by  mere  accident. 

The  vacancy  he  filled  at  the  time  was  cre- 
ated by  Ron  de  Lugo  who  Is  now  Washing- 
ton Representative  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
At  that  time  Lee  Carle  who  Is  now  news  di- 
rector at  WVWI,  was  also  working  at  WSTA. 

Lee  and  Rick  have  worked  together,  and 
have  been  complimented,  as  a  team,  over  the 
years  by  many  radio  llstenars. 

WHTPPINO    NEWS    TOOKTHER 

Rick  never  took  any  formal  courses  in 
broadcasting,  yet  he  Is  able  to  compUe  news 
programs  In  a  relatively  short  time. 

Explaining  this  he  said  when  he  first 
started  he  had  what  was  called  a  West  In- 
dian accent.  He  then  realized  he  was  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  in  the  business  unless 
he  obtained  more  education  somewhere  along 
the  way.  So  It  was  by  "hard  work."  about  two 
solid  years  of  hard  work,  with  a  tape  recorder 
for  many  long  hours  drUUng  himself  In 
speech,  diction,  and  pronunciation  that  he 
became  very  efficient  in  broadcasting  the 
news. 

MOST   IMPORTANT   DEVELOPMENT 

Without  a  doubt  Rick  said  one  of  the  nicest 
persons  he  ever  met  in  the  business  of  his 
long  career  of  collecting  interviews  was  the 
late  Nat  King  Cole.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
interviewing  Nat  at  Mountain  Top  Hotel 
here  while  Nat  and  his  wife,  Maria,  were 
visiting  the  Dudleys. 

Maria  Cole  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Dudley  were 
students  in  college  together.  Nat  was  appear- 
Uig  in  Puerto  Rico  and  they  came  over  to  St. 
Thomas.  "I  think  he  was  one  of  the  warmest 
human  beings  one  would  ever  want  to  see  " 
Rick  thought. 

EMBARRASSMENT 

At  one  time  or  another  broadcasters  have 
a  way  of  ••stumping"  their  toes  on  the  air. 
Although  Rick  feels  he  has  had  more  than  his 
share  of  embarrassment  In  twenty  years,  he 
could  not  remember  from  the  top  of  his  head 
any  of  these  circumstances. 

TV   STINT 

Rick  was  news  director  for  both  WBNB 
radio  and  television  back  In  1965  after  he  left 
WSTA.  He  took  a  sabbatical  with  ITT  for  one 
year,  it  was  in  1970  that  he  took  over  the 
management  of  WVWI. 

MOST   IMPORTANT    PERSON 

There  have  been  numerous  developments 
in  radio  and  communication  as  a  whole  over 
the  past  few  years.  Rick  explained  that  when 
he  started  out  In  the  business  they  hoped 
that  the  New  York  Times  would  come  In 
before  12  o'clock  to  have  the  news  ready  for 
noon. 

Then  It  was  the  radio  teletype  which  re- 
ceived news  from  England  via  the  Latin 
American  Circuit.  Whether  the  news  was  re- 
ceived at  that  time  depended  on  the  weather 
condition.  If  there  were  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances most  of  the  news  would  be  garbled,  re- 
quiring hours  to  straighten  it  out  for  a  flve- 
mlnute  newscast. 

Around  1966  with  the  Improvement  of 
telephone  ser^ce  here,  local  stations  for  the 
first  time  were  able  to  utUize  the  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  to  receive  the  Associated  Aess 
news  the  same  time  as  any  other  radio  sta- 
tion In  the  country.  And  that  was  a  vast  Im- 
provement, he  pomted  out. 

But  more  recently  due  to  Improved  tech- 
nology we  are  able  to  watch  live  baseball 
games,  etc.  on  our  local  sets.  Commvmlca- 
tlon  satellites,  one  of  the  biggest  boons  of 
our  times,  have  enabled  the  viewer  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  what's  going  on  in  as  far  away 
as  Japan. 

Communication  has  Improved  so  fantasti- 
cally that  most  people  take  It  for  granted. 
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Take  for  Instance,  contact  with  man  on  the 
moon  and  in  space.  These  would  be  viewed 
with  the  same  casualness  as  a  horse  gallop- 
ing around  Sugar  Estate  track. 

FAVORITK    SPORT 

Most  people  who  listen  to  WVWI  would 
not  bother  to  ask  Rick  what's  his  favorite 
^ort.  Lee  has  told  them  enough.  But  one 
might  be  surprised  that  although  he  pays  so 
much  attention  to  baseball — he's  a  Yankee 
fan  for  over  27  years — Rick's  favorite  sports 
are  bowling  and  fishing. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Ricardo  was  schooled  In  St.  Thomas 
at  the  Catholic  High  School  where  he  grad- 
uated. He  then  went  on  to  New  York  and 
studied  at  RCA  Institute.  While  In  the  serv- 
ice In  the  U.S.  Army  Rick  took  additional 
courses  in  political  science,  extension  courses 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  also 
In  Europe. 

He  was  already  In  broadcasting  when  he 
entered  the  army  where  he  took  basic  train- 
ing. He  worked  as  an  mstructor  at  the  Army 
broadcasting  school  and  was  news  broad- 
caster for  the  network  In  Eharope  where  they 
covered  the  Berlin  Crisis,  etirthquakes  and 
floods  m  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  the 
Congo  Conflict,  the  Olympics  In  Brussels,  In- 
augurations, space  coverage  and  other  his- 
toric events. 

He  also  reported  on  outstanding  local 
events  such  as  the  Governor's  Conference, 
the  Carlb  Gas  disaster,  and  election  cover- 
age. Rick  Ricardo,  now  37  years  old,  cele- 
brates his  20th  year  of  authorlUtlve  radio 
broadcasting.  All  the  best  from  the  Dally 
Post.  Rick! 


PUBLIC  SECTOR  UNIONS  AND  PRI- 
VATE SECTOR  UNIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  main  arguments  advanced  by  sup- 
porters of  public  sector  unions  is  that 
public  employees  should  be  granted 
rights  already  possessed  by  those  in  the 
private  sector.  There  are,  however,  ma- 
jor differences  between  public  smd  pri- 
vate employees  which  make  it  clear  that 
public  sector  bargaining  should  not  and 
cannot  follow  private  sector  patterns. 

Public  employers,  for  example,  do  not 
operate  on  a  profit  motive.  They  are  gov- 
ernmental agencies  created  by  statute, 
with  legally  mandated  functions  to  per- 
form in  behalf  of  the  general  public.  Un- 
like in  the  private  sector,  most  govern- 
mental agencies  are  monopolistic.  Since 
they  are  the  only  source  for  the  services 
they  provide.  Government  agencies  are 
not  confronted  with  the  restraining  hand 
of  competition. 

These  differences  have  been  noted  in 
court  decisions.  The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  has  pointed  out  that  a  profit  motive 
exists  in  the  private  sector  whereas  there 
is  no  such  motive  in  the  public  sector. 
The  private  sector  employer  has  to  con- 
sider union  demands  in  terms  of  the 
company's  profits  and  losses.  He  is  di- 
rectly accountable  to  the  stockholders 
who  have  invested  money  in  the  company 
and  expect  a  return  on  their  money. 

Public  employers,  however,  can  meet 
economic   demands  either  through  In- 
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creasing  taxes  or  shifting  priorities 
within  the  budget.  Pressure  to  hold  down 
these  demands  is  far  less  direct,  espe- 
ciadly  given  the  monor>oly  characteristics 
of  public  services.  Whereas  economic 
decisions  in  the  private  sector  are  limited 
to  the  company's  ability  to  pay,  increased 
costs  in  the  public  sector  can  be  passed 
along  to  the  entire  tax-paying  public. 

As  S.  Rayburn  Watklns  concludes  in 
the  position  paper  entitled  "Public  Sec- 
tor Unions:  The  New  'Private  Ctovem- 
menf  "— 

It  Is  clear  that  public  sector  bargaining 
should  not  and  cannot  follow  private  sector 
negotiating  patterns.  Public  employee  nego- 
tiations are  part  and  parcel  of  the  political 
process  with  an  absence  of  the  economic 
restramts  found  in  the  private  sector.  The 
Simple  transfer  of  private  sector  mechanisms 
Is  not  likely  to  work  well. 
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Frlerson  said  geothermal  steam  has  been 
tapped  In  California,  Italy  and  New  Zealand 
to  produce  electricity,  but  'there  are  lots 
of  other  sites  available." 


SKYLAB  SEEKING  "HOT  SPOTS' 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Sentinel  Star  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  in  its 
September  17  edition  carried  an  interest- 
ing description  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive experiments  of  the  Skylab  2 
flight.  In  this  particular  experiment,  the 
astronauts  were  searching  for  geother- 
mal hot  spots  over  northern  Mexico.  Such 
data  can  lead  to  the  development  of 
another  source  of  electricity  for  general 
use,  such  as  already  has  occurred  in 
California  and  other  nations.  Because  of 
the  significance  of  this  singular  experi- 
ment, I  am  Including  an  excerpt  from 
this  article  in  the  Record  to  point  out 
that  this  Is  one  of  many  important  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram: 

Sktlab  Skkkino  "Hot  Spots"  as 
Potential  Power  Supply 

Spack  Center,  Houston. — Skylab  2  astro- 
nauts conducted  a  search  over  northern 
Mexico  Sunday  for  unknown  geothermal 
"hot  spots"  which  possibly  could  be  devel- 
oped Into  sources  of  electrical  power. 

In  an  earth  resources  photo  run,  astro- 
nauts Alan  L.  Bean,  Jack  R.  Lousma  and  Dr. 
Owen  K.  Garriott  aimed  a  heat-sensing  cam- 
era at  a  strip  of  Mexico  stretching  from 
Guadalajara  to  Monterrey. 

Scientists  hope  the  film  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  power  plants  operating  on 
natural  steam,  a  clean,  nonpollutlng  source 
of  electricity. 

"We  hope  to  use  the  data  to  locate  pre- 
viously unsuspected  sources  of  geothermal 
energy  that  could  possibly  be  developed  mto 
a  clean  energy  source  for  electrical  power 
generation,"  said  Von  Frlerson,  a  Lockheed 
scientist  working  on  the  project. 

Frlerson  said  use  of  the  heat-sensing  cam- 
era to  locate  geothermal  sources  is  In  the 
exploration  stage  of  development,  but  scien- 
tists believe  it  could  locate  scores  of  un- 
known "hot  spots"  all  over  the  world.  The 
photos  taken  Sunday  were  at  the  request  of 
the  Mexican  government. 

Natural  steam  is  created  by  heat  beneath 
the  earth  which  bolls  pools  of  water.  When 
■team  from  such  sources  can  force  Its  way 
to  the  surface.  It  creates  geysers,  such  as  Old 
Faithful  at  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


DIVORCE,   CHILD  SUPPORT,   AND 
FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  Betty  Blaisdell  Berry,  adviser 
to  the  National  Organization  for  Wom- 
en's Task  Force  on  Marriage,  Family 
Relations,  and  Divorce,  testified  before 
the  Senate  FinEince  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  child  support.  In  her  testi- 
mony Ms.  Berry  talked  about  the  prob- 
lems of  noncompliance  with  support 
orders,  husbands  who  leave  the  State 
where  the  decree  has  been  granted  and 
underreporting  of  assets.  All  of  these 
problems  leave  women  in  very  precarious 
positions. 

Ms.  Berry  in  her  testimony  recom- 
mended the  idea  of  garnishment  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  have  refused  to  com- 
ply with  court  orders  for  child  support. 
I  have  introduced  such  legislation  (HH. 
9240)  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Ms.  Berry's  excellent  testimony  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Testimony  bt  Betty  Blaisdell  Berry 

introduction 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  my  name  is  Betty  Blais- 
dell Berry  and  I  am  the  Adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Marriage,  Famllv  Rela- 
tions and  Divorce  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  having  previously  served 
as  coordinator  of  that  Task  Force  for  five 
years.  I  am  also  a  consultant  to  the  Marriage 

and  Divorce  subcommittee  of  the  Council  on 
Women  and  the  Church  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  I  will  be  speak- 
ing for  N.O.W.  unless  I  speclflcally  designate 
a  Presbyterian  position. 

N.O.W.  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  ram- 
ifications of  divorce  and  we  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  legislative  proposals 
S.  1842  and  S.  2081  which  deal  with  chUd 
support  and  support  enforcement — major 
problems  of  divorce. 

My  associate,  Elizabeth  Spalding,  has  stated 
N.O.W. '8  concerns  and  the  tremendous  need 
for  a  data  bank  In  this  area.  Her  printed  tes- 
timony deals  with  the  bUls  in  detaU. 

I  wlU  underscore  N.O.W.'s  mterest  In  the 
principle  of  establishing  a  locator  system, 
and  the  concept  of  a  federal  child  support 
fund  as  described  In  S.  1842  by  describing 
the  support  situation  m  the  State  of  New 
York.  Then  I  will  mention  briefly  N.O.W.'s  in- 
terest In  the  development  of  new  systems 
for  dealing  with  divorce  as  It  relates  to  the 
subject  before  us  today. 

Essentially  divorce  Is  a  new  phenomenon 
In  our  society  and  we  have  not  had  time  to 
develop  the  necessary  Judicial,  legal  and  so- 
cial Institutions  to  cope  with  It.  The  proposed 
bills  are  the  start  of  a  new  approach  of 
treating  the  very  serious  problem  of  support 
enforcement. 

NEW    YORK    DIVORCE    AND    SUPPORT    SITUATION 

N.O.W.  has  recently  undertaken  a  study  of 
the   divorce   and   support   situation   In   New 
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York  State.  In  1967  the  N.Y.  divorce  law  was 
Uberalized,  formerly  It  was  very  strict.  For 
the  last  year  under  the  old  law  there  were 
4,000  divorces.  There  were  also  20,000  peti- 
tions for  support  (excluding  petitions  under 
the  Uniform  Support  Dependents'  Law)  dis- 
posed of  In  the  Family  Courts  that  year.  Five 
years  later  there  were  over  39,000  divorces 
or  10  times  the  number  of  divorces.  While 
there  was  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  peti- 
tions for  support  (8,000)  this  In  no  way  cor- 
responds to  the  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
divorce  rate.  The  official  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  State  does  not  break  down 
the  petitions  into  categories  beyond  saying 
they  constitute  the  largest  single  segment  of 
cases  m  FamUy  Court.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence cites  a  lack  of  Interest  in  support  figures 
whereas  29  types  of  offense  are  reported  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  alone. 

The  only  other  significant  official  data  we 
found  In  regard  to  support  petitions  was 
that  the  amount  of  money  collected  by  the 
Family  Courts*  remained  fairly  consUnt 
over  an  8  year  period  In  spite  of  the  change 
m  the  divorce  law  and  the  Increase  In  divorce 
cases. 

We  note  also  that  the  number  of  families 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  chUdren  because 
of  marital  breakup  Is  two  and  one-half  times 
what  It  was  five  years  earlier.  In  1971,  32  604 
families  were  receiving  aid  in  N.Y.  because  of 
the  father's  absence  from  home  due  to  divorce 
or  legal  separation,  and  80,800  due  to  separa- 
tion without  a  court  decree.  The  numbers  of 
single  parent  famUles  far  outstrip  the  unwed 
mother  category. 

N.O.W.    members    Involved    with    support 
problems  have  found  the  Family  Courts  in 
N.Y.  seemingly  overwhelmed  by  the  magnl-  ' 
tude  and  complexity  of  the  case  load 

In  May  1973  the  Queens.  N.Y.  Chapter  of 
N.O.W.  undertook  a  survey  of  support  en- 
forcement. Over  300  women  telephoned 
N.O.W.  in  response  to  an  announcement  and 
flyer  requesting  mformatlon.  They  were  In- 
terviewed and  these  are  some  of  the  findings. 

The  average  amount  of  time  before  getting 
on  the  court  docket  was  e  months  (the  mini- 
mum was  three).  The  average  case  was  ad- 
journed 17  times  and  the  average  time  to  go 
through  the  court  was  2  years.  193  of  the 
women's  husbands  had  moved  to  other  states 
and  were  paying  nothing  on  theh-  orders 

Of  the  remaining  107  who  were  having  diffi- 
culty with  support  matters— over  60  con- 
tested the  husbands'  declaration  of  Income- 
all  of  these  men  were  self-emplored  and 
usually  the  wife  had  helped  In  the  businesf". 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Further  we  urge  the  end  of  exemption  of 
Federal  employes'  salaries  frcm  garnishment. 
This  seems  to  us  an  unjustified  loophole  In 
the  obligations  of  parents  to  their  children. 

NEW  CONCEPTS 

N.O.W.  Is  very  Interested  In  new  concepts 
of  handling  divorce.  These  are  not  positions 
we  have  voted  on  but  are  avenues  we  are 
exploring.  We  are  particularly  Interested  in 
three  concepts. 

1.  We  would  like  to  propose  the  concept  of 
preventive  noncompliance.  This  would  in- 
volve setting  up  a  system  for  compulsory  pay- 
roll deductions  or  wage  executions  or  gar- 
nishment. The  principle  would  be  similar  to 
the  pay  as  you  go  system  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  income  taxes.  The  mechanism  of  In- 
ternal revenue  might  be  considered  for  this 
since  it  reaches  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons. A  simple  beginning  might  be  to  start 
automatic  deductions  for  child  support  where 
those  obligations  exist  for  Federal  employes. 

2.  The  second  concept  U  the  extension  of 
social  security  benefits  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  divorce  In  the  same  manner  that  sur- 


•Flgures  avaUable  only  for  N.Y.C.   which 
Includes  five  counties. 
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Tivorsblp  benefits  are  extended  to  children 
upon  death  of  the  supporting  parent.  This 
would  utilize  an  existing  family  benefits 
structure. 

3.  The  third  concept  Is  revising  the  social 
seciulty  structure  radically  to  establish  the 
housewife  as  an  Insurable  class.  In  other 
words  the  dependent  spouse  would  have  in- 
dividual coverage  and  not  so  many  bene- 
fits would  be  forfeited  upon  divorce. 

At  the  same  time  total  coverage  for  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  would  be  Incorporated  In 
the  social  security  system.  This  would  be  a 
new  type  of  social  insurance  covering  divorce 
and  child  support.  A  pilot  study  was  made  for 
N.CX.W.  which  estimated  that  If  every  mar- 
rleil^orker  between  the  age  of  20  and  69  In 
covered  emplo3rment  paid  a  premium  of  (28  a 
year,  a  benefit  of  $100  a  month  for  three 
years  could  be  obtained. 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up  we  think  the  huge  Increase  In 
divorce  merits,  Indeed  requires.  Immediate 
attention  and  new  solutions  to  Its  problems. 
Marriage  should  not  be  the  road  to  becom- 
ing a  public  charge. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
of  being  here. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:   THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  31 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OK   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
recent  Washington  Post  article  by  Hal 
Willard,  some  excellent  argiunents  and 
proposals  were  set  forth  advocating  gun 
control. 

These  proposals  were  set  forth,  not  by 
a  'liberal  legislator,"  but  by  an  expe- 
rienced gun  user  who  presently  enjoys 
target  shooting  as  a  hobby.  Maybe  the 
handgun  advocates  will  listen  to  him. 
If  not,  there  is  today's  handgun  death: 
the  murder-suicide  of  a  husband  and 
his  ex-wlfe. 

How  many  more  deaths  must  there  be 
before  the  antigun  control  advocates  see 
reason,  and  agree  to  Immediate  hand- 
gim  restrictions?  In  the  next  3  months, 
there  will  be  about  3,000  handgun  mur- 
ders. So  please  do  not  take  your  time. 
We  are  talking  about  people's  lives. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
below  the  articles  from  the  September 
20  Washington  Post  and  the  September 
26  New  Jersey  Courier-News. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20,  1973] 

Who's  That  Behind  the  Pobstthia  Bush? 
(By  Hal  WlUard) 

According  to  the  encyclopedia,  shoulder- 
guns  were  invented  In  the  early  13008  to 
utilize  black  powder  as  a  propellant  of  bul- 
lets. Handguns  were  developed  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  The  weapons  originally  were  used 
to  fight  and  hunt. 

Modern  civilization,  of  course,  has  found 
many  other  uses  for  guns.  There  is  target 
shooting.  There  are  collectors,  who  display 
guns  aU  shiny  clean  In  cabinets  or  on  racks. 
Psychologists  say  some  people — not  all  by 
any  means — worship  giins,  drawing  from 
them  a  sense  of  power  and  even  of  sexual 
prowess. 

Many  people  use  them  in  armed  robberies 
and/or  to  murder. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Inexplicably,  some  of  the  people  who  use 
guns  for  hunting,  target  shooting  and  col- 
lecting believe  their  pleasures  will  somehow 
be  reduced  If  government  tries  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  guns  in  armed  robbery  and  for 
murder.  They  think  It  wUl  be  an  Infringe- 
ment upon  their  freedom  if  they  are  required 
to  get  a  license  for  their  guns  as  they  do  for 
their  cars,  bicycles  and  boats.  They  think  It 
will  be  an  encroachment  on  their  civil  rights 
if  they  are  required  to  register  and  qualify 
themselves  when  buying  a  gun,  as  they  have 
to  do  when  buying  a  car  or  an  airplane  or 
certain  medicines. 

Some  of  them  think  that  the  minute  the 
government  finds  out  who  owns  guns,  it  will 
confiscate  them  so  our  country  can  be  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  an  enemy  who 
could  have  been  defeated  If  only  the  hunters 
and  collectors  still  had  their  guns  and  could 
rush  out  of  the  house  and  stand  oB  the  in- 
vaders from  behind  the  forsythla  bushes. 

Some  of  them  who  think  this  way  go  on 
television  to  answer  gun-control  editorials 
and  WTlte  letters  to  edltprs  maintaining  that 
"guns  don't  kill  people,  people  klU  people." 
They  say  that  we  shouldn't  worry  about  get- 
ting the  guns;  we  should  worry  about  getting 
the  guys  behind  the  g\ins.  They  say  the  con- 
stitution gives  us  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

People  who  favor  gun  control  point  out 
that  there  can  be  no  "guy  behind  the  gim" 
if  there  Is  no  g\in.  They  say  it  Is  easier  to 
rob  and  kUl  with  a  gun  than  It  is  with  a 
knife  or  club,  and  that  if  society  makes  it 

more  difficult  for  a  person  to  get  a  gun,  so- 
ciety Is  automatlcaUy  making  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  that  person  to  rob  or  kill. 

Oun  control  advocates  point  out  that 
many  homicides  are  spontaneous  and  emo- 
tion-inspired and  that  it  is  more  dlfllcult  for 
a  hysterical  person  to  murder  If  the  most 
lethal  weapon  at  hand  Is  a  sugar  bowl  or 
butcher  knife. 

They  say  that  whUe  the  Constitution  al- 
lows us  to  bear  arms,  it  also  allows  us  to  re- 
quire some  qualification  for  possessing  arms. 

Here  is  a  proposal  from  a  man  who  has 
had  a  fair  amount  of  experience  with  guns: 
hunted  with  a  shotgun  as  a  yotmg  man, 
ranked  as  a  sharpshooter  in  the  Army  with 
an  M-1  rifle,  has  owned  a  handgun  and  still 
enjoys  target  shooting  with  a  .22  rifle  oc- 
casionally. 

The  proposal : 

Those  who  want  guns  to  hunt  with  or  for 
protection  would  have  shoulderguns.  They 
would  register  the  shouldergun  and  also  cer- 
tify themselves  as  responsible,  competent 
persons,  as  Is  required  In  obtaining  a  license 
to  drive  an  automobUe. 

It  would  become  Ulegal  to  own  or  manu- 
factiu«  a  handgun,  on  grounds  that  they  are 
useless  except  as  murder  weapons.  CoUectors 
could  keep  them  as  long  as  they  were  spiked 
or  otherwise  rendered  Inoperable.  Target - 
shooters  unsatisfied  with  shovUderguns  could 
use  specially-manufactured  handguns  that 
fired  low-velocity  pellets.  Collectors  and  tar- 
get shooters  also  would  register  each  weaf>on 
and  certify  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  all  this,  of  course,  would 
be  to  keep  easy-to-handle  and  easy-to-con- 
ceal  guns  away  from  irresponsible  and  dan- 
gerous people  to  the  extent  poesible. 

I  asked  the  chap  who  made  this  proposal 
what  he  thought  the  reaction  wovUd  be.  He 
said:  "Let  he  who  Is  Impervious  to  bullets 
fire  the  first  shot." 
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[Prom  the  Courier-News,  Sept.  26,   1973] 

Pleas  Pail,  He  Knxs  Ex-wrra,  Self 
Caldwell. — Twenty-nlne-year-old  Roland 
Witter  shot  his  wife  to  death  Tuesday,  the 
day  a  divorce  that  would  have  ended  eight 
years  of  marriage  went  into  effect.  Then  he 
turned  the  gun  on  himself  and  took  his  own 
life. 

The    murder-suicide    took    place    despite 


pleas  from  police  who  surrounded  the  Witter 
home  here  that  he  lay  down  his  weapon. 

According  to  police  m  this  suburban  Essex 
County  community.  Witter,  apparently  de- 
spondent over  the  divorce,  killed  his  wife 
Pamela,  26,  with  a  .25-callber  pistol  and 
then  committed  suicide.  Their  bodies  were 
found  on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  to  the 
stucco  home  by  police  who  had  begged  Witter 
for  an  hour  to  give  himself  up  and  then 
rushed  the  house  under  cover  of  tear  gas. 

Neighbors  descrlljed  Witter  as  "a  very  quiet 
Individual  and  a  good  neighbor."  He  and  his 
wife  were  separated  to  February  and  their 
final  divorce  decree  went  toto  effect  Tues- 
day. They  had  had  no  children. 

Aast.  Essex  County  Prosecutor  Anthony 
Mautone  said  that  during  the  separation, 
Mrs.  Witter  had  been  livtog  with  her  parents 
to  Montclalr.  She  called  police  early  Tues- 
day saytog  she  wanted  to  pick  up  her  car, 
which  was  parked  to  Witter's  garage. 

Officer  Robert  Murphee,  a  17-year-veteran 
of  the  Caldwell  police  department,  went  with 
Mrs.  Witter  and  reported  later  that  Witter 
was  extremely  friendly.  In  fact,  when  Mur- 
phee couldn't  get  Mrs.  Witter's  car  started. 
Witter  provided  him  with  Jumper  cables  and 
helped  get  the  motor  gotog. 

Suddenly,  Witter's  demeanor  changed 
completely,  Murphee  said. 

"He  put  his  arm  around  her  neck  and 
said,  'I'm  gotog  to  kill  her,'  "  Murphee  said. 
"He  pototed  the  gun  at  me  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  it  didnt  go  off." 

Holding  bis  wife  as  a  shield.  Witter  backed 
up  a  set  of  stairs  toto  the  house  above,  Mur- 
phee said,  addtog  that  be  couldn't  use  his 
revolver  for  fear  of  hltttag  Mrs.  Witter. 

Once  Inside  the  house.  Witter  pulled  the 
Shades  and  Murphee  called  for  help. 

Police  ustog  bullhorns  begged  Witter  to 
give  up,  but  they  said  that  when  they  heard 
two  muffled  reports,  they  fired  tear  gas 
through  the  wtodows  and  stormed  the  buUd- 
Ing. 

The  bodies  were  found  beside  a  bed,  and 
police  said  a  small  fire  had  been  started  to 
the  mattress  but  was  quickly  put  out. 
Autopsies  were  ordered. 

Peter  O.  Stewart,  the  32-year-old  mayor 
of  this  normally  quiet  town,  descriljed  the 
tocldent  as  "a  very  tragic  set  of  ctrcum- 
stanoes."  "The  only  consoltog  thing  is  that 
officer  Murphee  was  not  a  victim,"  Stewart 
said.  "He  came  close  to  meeting  his  maker 
today." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIAN  VAUGHAN 
GARY 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  in  this  House 
with  a  distinguished  and  able  Member 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Julian 
Vaughan  Gary.  I  vsdued  him  as  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  colleague. 

Vaughan  was  a  kind  and  gracious  man. 
For  20  years  he  was  a  hard-working, 
dedicated  Representative  who  loved  this 
body,  the  people  he  represented,  and  the 
country  he  served  so  well. 

The  loss  of  Julian  Vaughan  Gary  is  a 
loss  not  only  to  his  family  and  friends, 
but  a  loss  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  whom 
he  served  for  so  long,  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


October  10,  1973 

OEOROE  DUKE  HUMPHREY 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  death  of  Dr.  George 
Duke  Humphrey  on  September  10,  1973, 
Wyoming  lost  an  outstanding  educator. 
As  I  have  noted  in  these  pages,  his  serv- 
ices to  our  State  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Humphrey  served  as  well  on  the 
National  Science  Board,  the  governing 
body  or  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Because  his  tenure,  from  1950  to 
1962,  came  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Himiphrey  made 
an  especially  important  contribution  to 
its  development. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  I  Insert  for  the  Record  their 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Humphrey: 
George  Dttke  Hitmphbet 
The  National  Science  Board  lost  a  valued 
Charter  Member  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 
lost  an  outstandtog  adopted  son  with  the 
passtog  of  Oeorge  Duke  Humphrey,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus,  The  University  of  Wyoming, 
on  September  10, 1973. 

Dr.  Humphrey  was  bom  to  Tippah  County, 
Mississippi,  on  August  30,  1897.  He  acquired 
his  undergraduate  education  in  his  native 
state  and  his  graduate  education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. His  career  in  education  spanned  an 
entire  lifetime  with  experience  from  that  of 
a  teacher  In  a  one-room  schoolhouse  in  Tis- 
homingo County,  Mississippi,  to  school  prin- 
cipal, system  supertotendent,  state  high 
school  supervisor,  and  finally  President  of 
Mississippi  State  College.  In  August  1945  he 
went  to  Laramie  to  accept  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  The  University  of  Wyoming,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  for  20  years.  Dr. 
Humphrey's  admtolstration  of  Wyoming's 
only  four-year  institution  of  higher  leam- 
tog  was  characterized  by  the  most  vigorous 
single  period  of  growth  In  the  University's 
77-year  history.  Some  13  major  campus 
structures  or  additions  to  existtog  build- 
ings, valued  at  more  than  $17,683,000,  were 
erected  during  his  career  at  very  little  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  Commensurate  advances 
were  made  in  the  academic  development  of 
the  University. 

While  President  of  The  University  of 
Wyoming,  Dr.  Humphrey  ably  represented 
the  citizens  of  Wyoming  in  national  affairs. 
He  served  as  a  Member  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  from  1950  to  1962  and  was  also 
a  consultant  for  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior.  He  held  a  number  of  Im- 
portant posts  to  the  American  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universi- 
ties, National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties, Association  of  American  Colleges,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Accrediting,  and  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  among  others. 

Commenting  on  his  death,  Gtovemor  Stan- 
ley K.  Hathaway  said:  "He  has  been  a  great 
friend  of  Wyoming.  We  have  lost  a  great 
man,  and  I  have  lost  a  beloved  friend.  Dur- 
ing his  20  years  as  president  he  unquestion- 
ably contributed  more  to  the  development 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming  than  anyone 
else.  In  recent  years  I  have  conttoued  to  seek 
his  help.  He  served  on  the  Governmental 
Reorganization  Committee  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Planntog  and  Development.  He  never  lost 
interest  In  the  state,  and  many  have  bene- 
fitted from  his  scholarship  and  desire  to 
make  Wyoming  a  better  place  for  everyone. 
I  abaU  miss  him  a  great  deal." 
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Dr.  WllUam  D.  Carlson,  President  of  The 
University  of  Wyoming,  said,  "The  passing 
of  Dr.  G.  D.  Humphrey  marked  the  end  of 
an  era  to  Wyoming  education.  His  vision  and 
dedication  to  the  University  and  to  the 
state  were  unmatched.  He  was  a  friend  to 
all — especially  of  the  students — and  hla  wis- 
dom and  counsel  wUl  l>e  sorely  missed  to  the 
years  ahead." 

Dr.  Humphrey's  retirement  tribute  to 
1964,  entitled  "A  Man  to  Match  our  Moun- 
tains," stated:  "Wyoming  is  a  vast  and  some- 
times lonely  land — a  land  of  magnificent 
mountains  and  wind-swept  plains  where 
grandeur  Is  as  common  as  the  sunrise.  It  is 
a  land  of  opportunity.  Even  with  the  inroads 
of  civilization  over  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  Is  stUl  a  pioneer  country  where 
great  men  become  legends.  Such  a  man  Is 
George  Duke  Humphrey  ..." 

The  National  Science  Board  Joins  his  many 
friends  to  this  tribute  to  Its  former  col- 
league, George  Duke  Humphrey. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
6,  the  combined  armies  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  launched  a  full  scale  attack  against 
the  tiny  nation  of  Israel.  In  doing  so,  they 
initiated  the  fourth  war  in  25  years  In 
this  troubled  area. 

There  can  be  no  question  who  started 
this  war  On  Friday,  October  5,  as  the 
holiest  Jewish  holiday  approached,  the 
Government  of  Israel  contacted  the 
major  powers  and  advised  them  of  the 
buildup  of  the  Arab  armies  along  the 
cease-flre  lines.  Israel  urged  these  nations 
to  do  all  within  their  power  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

On  Saturday,  while  a  vast  majority  of 
Israelis  were  praying,  fasting  and  con- 
templating the  meaning  of  their  holy  day, 
Yom  Kippur,  "Day  of  Atonement,"  the 
armies  of  Egypt  and  Syria  attacked  along 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Golan  Heights. 
This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  cease- 
fire of  1970.  Initially,  the  combined  forces 
of  these  Arab  nations  scored  some  ad- 
vances, but  these  were  thwarted  by  the 
mobilization  of  the  Israel  defense  forces. 
While  these  advances  were  made  into 
what  has  been  occupied  buffer  zones  in 
the  Grolan  Heights  and  the  Smai  Desert, 
one  can  only  conjecture  as  to  what  might 
have  occurred  had  not  Israel  possessed 
these  buffer  territories.  Surely  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation  would  have  been  that 
much  more  imperiled.  What  better  evi- 
dence is  there  for  Israel's  need  for  safe 
and  secure  borders? 

With  the  continuation  of  hostilities, 
yesterday  I  called  upon  President  Nixon 
to  immediately  deliver  all  military  equip- 
ment hereto  promised  to  Israel  and  am 
supporttog  legislation  to  insure  that  this 
needed  equipment  is  provided.  This  would 
particularly  mvolve  the  immediate  de- 
Uverj-  of  all  warplanes,  which  have  al- 
ready been  purchased  by  Israel,  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  in  the  future. 
Surely  the  people  of  Israel  have  need  for 
this  equipment  now  while  their  very  ex- 
istence is  threatened. 
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In  addition,  I  am  working  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  provides  the 
necessary  diplomatic  assistance  which  is 
necessary  to  end  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  by  securing  a  negotiated  and  per- 
manent peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


TIMBER  HARVESTINQ  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


or    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Hamik 
has  written  two  excellent  articles  for 
Environmental  Action  on  timber  cutting 
in  Alaska's  national  forests.  Both  arti- 
cles—"They  Can't  See  the  Forest  for  the 
Timber"  in  the  August  18,  1973,  issue; 
and  "The  Biggest  Going-Out-of-Business 
Sale  of  All  Time"  in  the  September  1, 
1973,  issue — describe  his  recent  trip  to 
Alaska  as  a  guest  of  the  timber  harvest- 
ing industry  and  what  he  saw  there: 

Thet  Can't  See  the  Forest  foe  the  Timbee 

(By  Peter  Harnik) 

We've  got  a  sign  by  the  door  to  our  office 
that  says:  "There  alnt  no  such  thtog  as  a 
free  lunch."  Every  time  a  staff  member  glee- 
fuUy  hangs  up  the  telephone  and  reveals 
that  he  or  she  has  Just  been  asked  by  one 
trade  association  or  another  "to  get  together  " 
for  a  gratuitous  meal,  we  aU  solemnly  intone, 
"There  ain't  no  such,  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 
Although  Environmental  Action  has  no 
specific  policy  on  accepting  "free"  gifts,  the 
omtoous  chant  is  supposed  to  sober  the  lucky 
recipient  of  the  repast. 

So,  it  was  with  considerable  trepidation 
that  I  spoke  up  after  ending  a  brief  pnone 
call  to  late  March.  "PhU,"  I  said  to  my  of- 
flcemate,  "you're  not  gotog  to  believe  this. 
The  American  Forest  Institute  Just  tovlted 
me  to  go  on  their  tour  for  Joumallst£  to 
examtoe  forestry  practices  first-hand  In  the 
South  Tongaas  National  Forest.  That's  to 
Alaska." 

"There  ain't  no  such  thtog,"  he  said,  "as — " 
as  four  free  lunches,  four  free  dtoners, 
two  free  breakfasts,  four  free  Jet  rides  and 
four  free  hotel  rooms.  And,  what  I  was  late 
to  find  out:  tonumerable  miles  covered  by 
auto,  bus,  boat,  amphibious  plane  and  heli- 
copters, tours  of  a  pulp  company,  a  sawmill 
and  a  logging  camp.  And  plenty  of  free  liquor. 
"Free,"  that  is. 

Of  course  there  was  no  way  I  could  go  on 
such  a  trip.  I  Imagtoed  the  headltoes:  Forest 
Tour  Lures  Conservationist.  Will  Eco-Oroup 
Endorse  Forest  Cutting?  Environment  Ac- 
tion Sells  Out. 

Oeorge  Check,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Institute,  (AFI),  explatoed  It  suc- 
ctoctly  when  I  was  tovlted.  "We  feel,"  he  said, 
"that  there  Is  no  way  that  we  can  adequately 
explato  our  position  to  the  press  behtod  desks 
here  to  Washington.  The  only  way  to  see 
what  reaUy  goes  on  to  the  woods  Is  to  get  out 
to  the  woods.  You  can  t.ilk  to  the  men  who 
do  the  cutttog,  who  reforest,  who  measure 
erosion  and  sedimentation.  You  can  Judge 
for  yourself." 

"Are  you  gotog?"  the  staff  keep  asking  me. 
"Of  course  not,"  I  said  defensively.  "I  can't 
prostitute  myself  like  that.  Who  else  is  out 
there  lytog  to  wait?  The  Petroleum  Institute. 
The  Coal  Association.  The  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum.  The  Highway  Users  Federation.  One 

Slip  and  It's  all  over.  After  all,  we're  not  for 
sale." 

As  I  buckled  my  seatbelt  on  the  747,  pre- 
paring to  take  off  for  Seattle  on  the  first  leg 
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of  the  trip,  I  reflected  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation.  Here  was  AFI,  an  educational  or- 
ganization wblcb  does  not  seek  to  Influence 
legislation,  trying  to  lobby  a  lobbying  group 
by  flying  me  4000  miles  away  from  Washing- 
ton. Even  stranger.  Environmental  Action 
has  not  been  known  for  Its  emphasis  on  for- 
est Issues — certainly  not  compared  with 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Sierra  Club  or  the  Wil- 
derness Society.  Virtually  everything  I  knew 
about  the  forest  industry  I  had  read  in  En- 
vironmental Action — two  "Debunking  Madi- 
son Avenue"  columns  by  the  Sierra  Club's 

Dick  Lahn  (July  8  and  22,  1972)  and  an 
analysts  by  Slerran  Roger  Mellem  (April  3, 
1971 ) .  The  two  of  them  should  probably  have 

been  Invited,  although,  as  I  shall  relate,  It's 
Just  as  well  they  weren't. 

The  trip  across  the  country,  Ave  hours  of 
cloudlessness,  was  an  eye-opener  itself.  I 
noted  glumly  that  the  forest  industry  can 
proudly  count  Itself  among  only  a  handful 
of  Interests — the  housing  developers,  high- 
way builders,  electric  utilities  and  strip  min- 
ers— whose  heavy  Imprint  on  the  land  can  be 
seen  from  36,000  feet. 

The  clearcuttlng  in  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington  is  ghastly.  A  woman  sitting  in 
front  of  me  kept  saying,  "What  on  earth  is 
going  on  down  there?  What  happened  down 
there?"  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  vast  areas, 
once  cloaked  with  spectacular  stands  of  trees, 
looked  denuded,  as  if  someone  had  attacked 
a  fur  coat  with  a  razor  blade.  And  every- 
where logging  roads,  like  strands  of  spa- 
ghetti, wound  their  way  through  the  scarred 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  woman  strolled 
around  the  plane  and  reported  to  me  that 
the  cutting  was  Just  as  btid  in  the  other  di- 
rection, too.  All  the  while,  our  loquacious 
pilot  ignored  what  our  eyes  were  seeing  and 
told  us  about  Indian  massacres,  silver  mines 
and  birthplaces  of  famous  Americans. 

When  we  arrived  in  Seattle,  I  told  the  AFI 
representative  there  that  I  was  much  more 
concerned  about  forestry  practices  then  than 
when  I  had  left;  another  Jotirnallst,  more 
objective  than  I,  suggested  that  the  Institute 
book  night  flights  In  the  future  because  of 
the  terrible  impression  the  views  hsui  left. 
The  AFI  rep  replied  that  what  we  had  seen 
may  not  have  been  clearcuttlng  and,  anyway, 
that  we  should  reser\'e  Judgment  until  we  . 
had  heard  the  whole  story.  "Walt  until 
Ala.ska,"  he  said. 

Alaska  Is  so  big  that  It  covers  four  time 
zones:  It  Is  so  remote  that  its  citizens  refer 
to  the  lower  48  as  "the  states";  It's  so  sparsely 
populated  that  Ketchikan,  with  7000  souls, 
proudly  calls  Itself  the  state's  third  largest 
city.  And  everywhere  the  feeling  of  plo- 
neerlsm  is  in  the  air;  a  visitor  is  soon  hit 
with  the  49th  State's  Joke-wlth-a-message : 
"Claustrophobia  is  an  Alaskan  in  Texas." 

The  first  written  statement  we  saw  after 
disembarking  from  our  Jet  was.  "Welcome 
to  Ketchikan  International  Airport."  The 
second  was  an  auto's  bumpersticker :  "Sierra 
Go  Home." 

An  American  in  Paris,  as  far  as  I  could 
tell,  has  an  easier  time  than  a  Sierra  Clubber 
In  Alaska.  Inflation,  crime,  the  weather — 
everything  is  blamed  on  the  Sierra  Club. 
Once,  when  I  introduced  myself,  a  man 
growled,  "Environmental  Action?  Oh,  for  a 
minute  I  thought  you  were  with  the  Sierra 
Club." 

"Why  don't  you  people  clean  up  your  own 
country  before  you  come  up  here  telling  us 
what  to  do?"  one  red-faced  lawyer  shouted 
at  me  -at  a  reception  the  first  night.  "Tou 
come  up  here,  give  the  Indians  all  that  free 
land  and  money,  stop  the  oil.  stop  the  timber 
and  make  us  meet  air  and  water  pollution 
standards  meant  for  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia. What  do  you  know  about  Alaska  any- 
way? If  you  don't  live  here,  don't  go  telling 
us  how  to  run  this  state." 

"What  Is  this  man's  problem?"  I  later 
asked  one  of  our  hosts.  Timber  seems  to  be 
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floiwmg  out  of  Alaska  as  fast  aa  It  can  be  cut 
and  Congress  was  at  that  very  minute  hand- 
ing   the    state    Its    oil    pipeline    on    a    stiver 
platter. 
The  lawyer's  problem,  in  fact,  the  problem 

of  all  the  residents  of  southeastern  Alaalta. 
ts  that  the  United  States  made  a  policy  deci- 
sion around  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
the  Alaskan  wilderness  would  not  be  raped 
and  plvindered  the  way  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Pacific  Coast  wildernesses  were.  In  1907 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  was  established, 
a    16-mUUon-acre    tract    that    covers    nearly 

every  square  inch  of  Alaska  from  the  south- 
eastern tip  to  the  boundary  of  Glacier  Bay 
National   Monument   north   of  Juneau. 

The  Situation  is  a  frustrating  one  for  all 
concerned.    The    "pioneers"    who    travelled 

thousands  of  miles  to  Alaska  SLrrtved  at 
Ketchikan,  Sitka.  Juneau,  Petersburg  and 
Wrangell  only  to  find  themselves  virtually 
squatters  on  National  Forest  land.  The  con- 
servationists, who  look  at  Alaska  as  our  last 
chance  to  handle  a  wilderness  properly, 
watch  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  cave  in  to 
demands  for  timber  and  mineral  exploitation 
on  a  huge  scale.  (My  principal  host,  for  m- 
stance,  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  has  an 
8.25-bllllon-board-foot  contract  with  the  For- 
est Service  through  the  year  2004.)  And  the 
Forest  Service,  as  usual,  is  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle with  loggers  staring  in  its  face  and  Sierra 
Club  lawyers  breathing  down  its  neck. 

After  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Forest  Service  is 
probably  the  south-eastern  Alaskans'  prime 
enemy.  In  fact,  after  years  of  hearing  the 
complaints  of  conservationists  that  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  timber  industry  were 
wedded  to  each  other,  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
a  logger  explain  to  a  newspaperman  that 
"everyone  knows  that  the  damn  Forest  Serv- 
ice Is  In  bed  with  the  Sierra  Club."  That  bed, 
I  thought.  Is  getting  pretty  crowded. 

Watching  men  clearcut  a  forest  is  even 
more  upsetting  than  I  thought  It  would  be. 
Alaskan  trees,  primarily  Western  Red  Cedar, 
Sitka  Spruce  and  Western  Hemlock,  are  not 
as  huge  as  Oregon's  because  of  the  shorter 
growing  season  but  they  are  certainly  more 
spectacular  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
In  the  East.  Trees  four  feet  In  diameter  and 
150  feet  tall  are  common,  and  a  walk  through 
a  virgin  area  can  only  be  described  as  a  re- 
ligious experience.  Yet  the  massive  trees  and 
closely  linked  web  of  life  in  such  area  pose 
scarcely  a  problem  to  the  chain  saws,  bull- 
dozers, logging  trucks  and  steel  chains  that 
convert  nature's  most  Impressive  climax  eco- 
systems Into  a  wasteland  of  stumps,  roots, 
branches  and  overturned  soil.  Occasionally 
the  trees  retaliate  against  their  slaughterers 
by  twisting  as  they  fall  or  kicking  backwards 
or  dropping  huge  dead  branches  on  the  tiny 
men  below;  while  we  were  there  a  helicopter 
rushed  out  a  man  who  had  been  hit  in  the 
face  by  his  own  chain  saw.  But  the  usual 
sounds  of  clearcuttlng  are  gasoline  motors 
punctuated  by  the  crash  of  giant  trees  and 
then  a  short  sickening  silence. 

"There's  no  question  that  a  clearcut  Is  an 
ugly  sight  for  a  number  of  years,"  admitted 
Don  Finney,  vice  president  of  Ketchikan 
Pulp.  "But  the  forest  that  grows  back  Is  a 
much  healthier  one.  Where  we're  getting 
35,000  board-feet  per  acre  in  this  virgin 
stand,  we'll  have  80.000  board-feet  the  second 
time  around." 

They  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  timber,  is 
how  a  friend  of  mine  put  It.  \ 

"There's  a  lot  of  dead  stuff'  In  here,  a 
lot  of  sick  trees,  a  lot  of  bent  tiees.  There's 
wind  damage  over  there.  This  tree  with  the 
crack  In  It — see?  It  should  have  peen  cut  40 
years  ago." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Any  board  made  from  that"*  warp  and 
crack  before  we  get  it  out  of  thd state.  Well 
have  to  use  that  for  pulp."  f 

To  listen  to  them,  one  would  nave  thought 
they  were  doing  us  a  favor  by  clattlng  down 
the  virgin  forest. 
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Let  me  tell  you  about  the  time  I  was  almost 
persuaded. 

We  had  taken  a  sp>ectacular  ao-mtnute 
helicopter  ride  over  islands,  beaches,  ocean, 
mountains,   marvelling   at   majestic   forests 

that  defied  comprehension.  We  bad  flown 
over  alpine  meadows,  Jagged  snow-covered 
peaks  and  sparkling  streams.  Finally  the  hell- 
copter  landed  alongside  Bear  Lake,  probably 
the  most  beautiful  spot  I've  ever  seen.  Flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  was  a  300-foot  rlbbon-llke 
waterfall.  Above  It  on  three  sides  were  rocky 
peaks.  Between  were  forests  and  meadows. 
The  unspoken  implication  of  the  flight  had 

been:  "Look  at  all  this  land,  all  this  beauty. 
Alaska  ts  so  big  and  bountiful,  there's  room 

for  both  the  forest  industry  and  preservation- 
ists." 

We  had  half  an  hour  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
and  I  decided  to  hike  a  bit  higher.  As  I 
fought  up  the  steep  slope  I  thought,  "May- 
be they  are  right.  Perhaps  it  Is  fair  to  give 
them  some  of  the  lowlands  If  they  leave  us 
all  the  spots  that  look  like  this."  Finally  I 
reached  the  top  and  looked  over  to  the  next 
valley.  Also  blessed  with  a  sparkling  lake,  it 
could  have  passed  for  a  double  of  the  valley 
we  were  In,  with  one  exception.  AU  its  forests 
had  been  clearcut. 

Dont  try  to  tell  a  logger  about  ecology. 
Without  fall  he  will  draw  himself  up  and 
say,  "The  forest  Is  my  livelihood — you  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  do  something  that  will 
put  me  out  of  business,  do  you?  I'm  the  ulti- 
mate environmentalist."  Ftom  what  I  saw, 
"final  environmentalist"  might  be  more  apt. 

Basically,  loggers  are  "ecologUts  without 
prejudice."  This  means  that  at  any  given 
time  they  are  practicing  what  they  call  eco- 
logically sound  methods  of  cutting,  but  they 
freely  admit  they  might  make  some  changes 
If  the  economics  of  the  situation  shifts  or 
If  the  Forest  Service  requires  It  (or — and  this 
Is  not  said — If  the  Sierra  Club  raises  a  big 
enough  outcry).  Whenever  they  became 
"more  ecological"  they  mercilessly  criticize 
their  old  ways  and  add  them  to  the  general 
category  of  "mistakes  of  the  past" — like  the 
disastrous  cutting  of  West  Virginia's  Monon- 
gahela  and  Montana  and  Idaho's  Bltterroot, 
and  the  burning  of  much  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  Industry's 
unecologlcal  activities  fall  into  the  "past" 
category.  Many  are  still  with  us  today,  al- 
though you'll  never  get  a  logger  to  admit  it. 
Two  examples; 

Several  months  before  the  trip  I  received  a 
press  release  from  my  avid  correspondents  in 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation's  public  relations 
office.  In  it  they  described  their  pride  and  Joy, 
a  machine  that  would  essentially  "eat"  all 
the  parts  of  trees  that  are  unsuitable  for  lum- 
ber. Called  a  "chipper"  in  the  trade,  Boise 
Cascade's  was  so  advanced  it  could  shred 
branches,  leaves,  roots,  stumps — everythmg — 
and  turn  the  material  Into  something  suit- 
able for  paper  production  and  Ood  knows 
what  else.  The  press  release  stressed  the  eco- 
logical soundness  of  the  breakthrough — no 
more  messy  debris  lying  on  the  ground,  no 
more  burning  of  slash,  and  best  of  all  maxi- 
mum utilization.  Innocent  that  I  was,  I  never 
imagined  that  they  hadn't  used  a  machine 
like  this  In  the  past,  so  I  was  simultaneously 
Impressed  and  relieved. 

Then  to  Alaska,  where,  lo  and  behold, 
there  are  vast  amounts  of  debris  on  the 
ground  after  the  clearcutters  have  finished 
and  moved  on.  Astounded,  we  Eisked  our 
guides,  "Why  do  you  leave  all  the  branches, 
leaves  and  stumps  behind?  There  are  tons 
of  usable  material  here  per  acre." 

Did  they  respond  that  It  was  too  expen- 
sive to  clear  away?  Not  technologically  feasi- 
ble? No — they  said.  "Ecology!"  The  material, 
we  were  told.  Is  necessary  to  replenish  the 
nutrients  to  the  soU.  Apparently,  ecology 
cuts  both  ways.  (Later,  a  Forest  Service  em- 
ployee told  me  that  the  government  will 
soon  require  the  companies  to  remove  more 
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of  the  slash;  the  regulation  bad  met  with 
heavy  opposition  from  the   industry.) 

So  much  for  my  first  environmental  les- 
son. Here's  the  second. 

Next   to   preservationists,   the   industry's 

most  hated  foe  1«  flre.  For  years  the  loggers 
have  pleaded  with  people  to  be  careful  with 
matches  and  campflres  to  preserve  the  for- 
ests. Then,  when  conservationists  began  to 
decry  clearcuttlng,  the  todustry  turned 
around  and  explained  that  It  was  merely 
mimicking  nature's  own  methods — forest 
fires — and  providing  openings  in  the  woods 

for  Wildlife  forage  and  seedling  regenera- 
tion. That  was  the  "wo're-clearcuttlng-the- 
forest-to-«ave-tt"    routine,    and    for    a    while 

It  Silenced  the  opposition. 
Soon  thereafter,  however,  scientific  studies 

appeared  showing  that  one  of  the  real  bene- 
fits of  fires  is  the  addition  of  carbon  to  the 
soil — and  carlx)n  Is  certainly  not  created 
during  clearcuttlng. 

Did  this  ecological  revelation  affect  the 
timber  companies  who  were  flaunting  their 
environmental  purity?  Well.  yes.  They  con- 
tinue to  clearcut  as  usual,  but  they  are  now 
carrying  on  additional  studies  with  the  For- 
est Service  (on  VS.  land)  to  determine  If 
a  "controlled  burn"  can  restilt  In  higher 
yields! 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  trip  was  a 
side  excursion  to  watch  balloon  logging,  a 
widely  publicized  ecological  innovation  by 
the  Industry — and  another  ecological  lesson 
for  me.  Balloons,  which  are  being  experi- 
mented with  in  Alaska  and  Oregon,  are 
touted  by  the  Industry  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice AS  more  ecologically  sound  than  tradi- 
tional methods  because  the  logs  are  not 
dragged  across  the  ground  by  a  steel  cable 
but  are  floated  across  by  a  huge  hellum- 
fllled  balloon  and  dropped  m  a  loading  area. 
It  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  balloon 
shuttling  back  and  forth  across  distances  as 
great  as  3500  feet,  carrying  tbree  huge  logs 
every  return  trip. 

We  were  all  frankly  entranced  by  the  ap- 
paratus and.  while  we  stared  skyward  open- 
mouthed,  the  operator  extolled  the  virtues 
Of  the  method  (which  is  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  Forest  Service  at  present) .  In  con- 
trast to  what  we  had  seen  earlier,  balloon 
logging  certainly  seemed  far  superior  ecolog- 
ically, and  I  began  to  feel  pride  for  this 
covirageous  Alaskan  logging  company  which 
had  suffered  under  the  ridicule  of  its  com- 
petitors. Those  feelings  didn't  last  long, 
though. 

"So  this  Is  reaUy  more  ecological?"  I  asked. 
"You're  damn  right,"  he  stated.  "Why,  the 
Forest  Service  would  never  let  this  area  be 
logged  with  conventional  methods.  This 
watershed  is  used  for  drinking  water.  With- 
out the  balloon  these  trees  would  stand  for- 
ever." 

Frankly,  although  I  can't  say  that  I  Joined 
the  Forest  Institute  expedition  with  a  com- 
pletely open  mind.  I  did  go  to  Alaska  hoping 
that  I  would  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
forest  practices  that  I  saw.  Just  as  frankly, 
I  wasn't.  The  word  "ecology"  has  slipped  into 
the  loggers'  vocabulary  like  a  chain  saw  Into 
a  tree,  but  the  understanding — the  basic 
respect — Isn't  there.  Nature  in  her  provi- 
dence will  heal  all  scars,  the  Alaskan  men- 
tality runs,  and  when  she  exsuierbatep  the 
problem — erosion  and  wind  damage,  for  m- 
stance — she  would  have  done  so  anyway.  "I 
can  take  you  a  hundred  miles  into  the  un- 
cut forest  and  show  you  erosion"  was  a  state- 
ment I  heard  more  than  once. 

They  have  no  concept  of  envlronmental- 
Ism,  either.  In  one  broad-ranging  discussion 
of  environmental  problems,  my  complamt 
about  the  unbelievable  noise  inside  the  saw- 
mill we  toured  drew  blank  stares  and  then 
the  virile  retort.  "The  men  up  here  can  take 
It."  What  was  I  doing  changing  the  subject 
to  luAse  for.  anyway?  In  Alaska,  "environ- 
ment" too  often  means  the  great  outdoors, 
being  able  to  fish  all  by  oneself,  being  able 
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to  cut  trees  all  season  for  $30,000  and  then 
moving  on.  If  the  bears  are  driven  away, 

well,  there  are  plenty  of  bears.  If  the  air  is 
slowly  getting  polluted,  well,  I  was  told,  the 

salt  from  the  ocean  spray  also  pollutes  the 

air. 

Watching  Alaska  today  Is  watching  CaU- 
fornla  80  or  90  years  ago  and  realizing  that 
we  haven't  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot. 

The   Biggest   OoiNc-OTrr-OF-BusiNEss   Sale 

OF  All  Timx 

(By  Peter  Hamlk) 

I  didn't  know  It  at  the  time,  but  while  I 
was  making  last-minute  preparations  In  late 
June  to  go  on  a  for-Journallsts-only  tour 
With  the  American  Forest  Institute  to  view 

forestry  practices  In  Alaska's  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest,  Michael   F^ome   was  testifying 

on  the  very  subject  of  the  national  forests 
before  the  U.S.  Senate's  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. As  conservation  editor  of  Field  & 
Stream  magazine  and  as  a  life-long  lover  and 
observer  of  our  nation's  forests,  Frome  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject — and 
he  rarely  misses  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
ThU  time,  on  June  26,  he  said: 

"(Forest  Service)  Chief  (John]  McOulre  Is 
now  presiding  over  liquidation  of  the  na- 
tional forests  as  we  know  them.  His  budget 
has  been  slashed.  Hundreds  of  employees  wUl 
have  to  be  dropped.  The  programs  to  be  hurt 
most  win  be  non-logging — recreation,  wild- 
life, wilderness  and  environmental  reviews — 
making  the  multiple  use  concept  an  even 
more  hollow  mockery  than  It  has  been.  The 
orders  from  upstairs  are  plain;  streamline 
the  Forest  Service  apparatus  to  concentrate 
on  commodity  production  now  and  let  the 
futxire  care  for  Itself.  The  scene  In  forestry 
Is  the  same  as  In  energy.  Call  It  a  crisis  If  you 
must,  but  give  the  big  boys  what  they  want." 
In  Alaska's  Tongass,  the  largest  of  the 
nation's  164  national  forests,  the  "big  boys" 
are  certainly  getting  what  they  want.  They 
are  getting  vast  quantities  of  wood  that  Is 
being  cut  faster  than  it  can  regrow  (a  viola- 
tion of  federsJ  law)  and  they  are  taking  It 
in  a  manner  that  precludes  any  other  forest 
uses  for  generations  or  even  centuries  to 
come  (another  legal  violation).  The  forest 
is  being  cut  despite  a  woeful — some  observ- 
ers say  wUlful — dearth  of  environmental 
safeguards.  And  worse,  the  fcwestry  practices 
continue  despite  an  appalling  lack  of  simple, 
basic  statistical  Information. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  sad  state  of  our 
national  forests?  In  one  sense,  of  course.  It 
Is  the  timber  companies  who  plundered  their 
own  lands  In  the  past  and,  unwilling  to  face 
nature's  facts  of  life,  have  moved  on  to  the 
"last  frontier" — the  public's  land.  It  Is  com- 
monly observed,  for  Instance,  that  all  the 
controversy  over  an  "environmental  plan" 
for  the  future  of  the  national  forest  would 
shrivel  If  It  weren't  for  the  fact  that  much  of 
your  and  my  forested  areas  are  slated  to  be 
cut  dovra  and  sold  sometime  In  the  future. 
As  the  Sierra  Club's  Dick  Lahn  put  It,  "Get 
the  timber  boys  out  of  the  national  forests 
and  the  rest  of  the  environmental  problems 
will  practically  solve  themselves." 

In  another  sense,  though,  the  timber  com- 
panies are  not  all  to  blame.  Leave  a  house 
unlocked  long  enough  and  It  is  certain  to  be 
looted.  And  In  this  case,  the  sleeping  night 
watchman  is  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Not  that  Congress  hasn't  provided  the  For- 
est Service  with  the  tools  to  secure  its  leg- 
acy against  burglary.  Among  other  regula- 
tions on  the  books  Is  the  much-publicized 
MvUtlple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  i960,  a 
law  which  very  likely  has  been  violated  more 
often  than  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Put 
simply,  the  law  requires  that  the  national 
forests  be  managed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
five  majsr  uses — timber,  recreation,  forage, 
wildlife  and  watershed  protection — be 
treated  as  equals.  This  is  called  multiple  use. 
It  also  mandates  that  the  amount  of  timber 
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cut    not    exceed    the    amount    naturally    re- 

grown  by  the  uncut  portions  of  forests.  This 

Is  sustained  yield.  The  concepts  are  simple 
enough   for    a    chUd    to    understand:    only    a 

mad  mathematician,  however,  could  have  Im- 
plemented the  laws  the  way  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has.  In  fact,  with  the  help  of  the  Sierra 
Club's  brilliant  forester,  Gordon  Robinson, 
here  is  one  example  of  the  Forest  Service's 
chicanery.  Coincldentally,  it  Involves  the 
Tongass. 

In  1956.  the  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Cor- 
poration contracted  with  the  Forest  Service 

to  harvest  6,25  billion  board-feet  of  timber 

over  a  50-year  period  from  about  one-eighth 
of  the  forest  (a  board-foot  Is  a  board  one 
foot  square  and  one  inch  thick) .  As  Robinson 
testified  in  April  of  this  year,  "The  purchas- 
ers began  logging  about  1959.  and  complained 
immediately  that  the  amount  of  timber  in 
the  sale  area  was  grossly  exaggerated.  Com- 
plaints continued  over  the  years  until  finally 
In  1969  the  regional  forester  appointed  a 
Joint  survey  team  to  determine  how  much 
commercial  timber  remained  In  the  50-year 
allotment  .  .  .  They  reported  that  the  com- 
mercial timber  in  the  remainder  of  that  al- 
lotment was  overestimated  by  the  stupen- 
dous amount  of  797  percent." 

That  is  not  a  typographical  error.  The  area 
contained  only  12.5  f>ercent  of  the  timber 
the  Forest  Service  had  sold.  Extrapolating 
that  error  factor.  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp 
presumably  would  have  to  cut  dovra  the 
whole  Tongass  National  Forest  to  get  Its  con- 
tracted 5.25  billion  board-feet — but  the  com- 
pany would  then  run  right  Into  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company,  further  to  the  south,  which 
Is  presently  cutting  Its  8.25-bUllon-board- 
foot  contract  (and  finding  that  that  too  has 
been  overestimated). 

Some  of  this  Information  was  revealed  to 
me  while  I  was  In  Alaska.  Understandably, 
neither  Forest  Service  persormel  nor  loggers 
would  be  eager  to  admit  that  they  are  bet- 
ter at  cutting  down  trees  than  adding  up 
board-feet — but  it  certainly  makes  one  won- 
der if  our  so-called  timber  crisis  is  merely 
a  crisis  on  paper.  And  it  certainly  proves 
that,  In  Alaska  at  least,  neither  multiple  use 
nor  sustained  yield  Is  being  practiced.  Rob- 
inson studied  a  U.S.  Pljrwood  Company  con- 
tract (now  tied  up  in  a  Sierra  Club  lawsuit) 
and  determined  that  the  entire  contracted 
area  would  be  cut  In  58  years  even  though  the 
trees  require  120  years  to  replenish  them- 
selves. 

I  learned  most  of  these  facts  after  I  re- 
turned to  Washington  since  this  materlsil  Is 
not  readily  available  in  Alaska — and,  of 
course,  there  wasn't  enough  room  In  our 
press  packets  for  everything — but  a  number 
of  us  expressed  our  intuitive  uneasiness 
about  the  seemingly  excessive  rate  of  cutting 
that  we  saw.  The  American  Forest  Institute 
(AFI)  response  to  such  charges  Is  that  49 
bUllon  more  cubic  feet  of  timber  has  been 
grown  than  been  cut  in  the  last  15  years. 
Most  of  that  growth,  however,  is  unharvest- 
able,  and  much  of  It  Is  taking  place  In  the 
so-called  "Third  Forest,"  the  herbicide,  pesti- 
cide and  fertilizer  soaked  pine  monoculture 
of  the  southeastern  states  which  numerous 
ecolog;lsts  and  biologists  are  warning  Is  an 
unstable,  unecologlcal  artificial  forest  that 
Is  wide  open  to  destruction  by  Insects  and 
disease. 

"Anyway,"  I  said  to  AFI  Vice  President 
George  Cheek,  one  of  our  hosts,  "you  specifi- 
cally told  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip 
that  we  were  to  keep  In  mind  that  every 
forest  Is  different,  that  we  couldn't  compare 
Maine  with  Georgia  or  Oregon  with  Alaska. 
To  say  that  chemically  inspired  growth  6000 
miles  from  here  balances  overcuttlng  In  the 
Tongass  seems  to  violate  your  warning."  In 
addition,  it  violates  Forest  Service  regulations 
which  do  not  permit  a  nationwide  balance 
sheet  but  require  sustained  yield  on  much 
smaller  units  known  as  "working  circles." 
In  answer,  an  Alaskan  logger  Interjected 
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that  tliat  sustained  yield  argtunentfl 
Important  but  not  as  significant  as  the  mas- 
sive bousing  shortage  the  nation  Is  facing, 
nor  as  Important  as  the  skyrocketing  price 
Of  lumber. 

He  was  clearly  annoyed  at  my  queatlonB, 
so  I  tried  to  brush  the  discussion  oS  humor- 
ously. "You  mean,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  huge 
claarcut,  "you've  cut  all  this  wood  and  there's 
ttill  a  shortage?" 

"Well,  this  wood  here,  of  course,"  came  the 
reply,  "this  wood  all  goes  to  Japan." 

Alaska  Isn't  being  sold  down  the  river.  It's 
being  sold  across  the  ocean.  The  Japanese 
are  buymg  everything  they  can  get  their 
hands  on,  and  the  Alaskans  I  met  (admit- 
tedly not  a  representative  sample)  are  loving 
every  minute  of  It.  The  housing  crisis  is 
great  propaganda  for  journalists  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington, 
but  it's  a  straw  man;  the  Japanese  Yen  Is 
what  counts  In  Sitka  and  Ketcblk&n. 

"This  wood  is  going  to  Japan?  I  kept  ask- 
ing. The  Tongass  is  going  to  Japan?  Our  na- 
tional forest,  my  national  forest  is  being 
shipped  overseas  while  the  timber  Interests 
continue  to  raise  cries  of  timber  shortage? 
My  outrage  apparently  Is  not  unique.  Cheek 
obviously  faces  it  frequently,  for  he  calmly 
replied  that  the  U.S.  imports  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  and,  were 
we  to  shut  off  the  U.S.  outflow  to  Japan,  the 
Japanese  would  soon  take  over  these  other 
markets.  That  argument,  however,  doesnt 
hold  water. 

First  of  all,  Canadian  export  policy  Is  for 
Canadians,  not  Americans,  to  decide  upon. 
If  our  northern  neighbor  wants  to  sell  its 
forest  overseas — or  to  the  United  States,  for 
that  matter — that  Is  its  prerogative.  I  would 
hope  that  Canadian  environmentalists  de- 
mand the  same  safeguards,  precautions  and 
protection  that  we  (however  unsuccessfully 
at  present)  are  demanding — but  we  certainly 
have  enough  domestic  problems  to  keep  up 
occupied  without  making  foreigners'  deci- 
sions for  them.  And  let's  not  forget  that  Can- 
ada Ls  a  foreign  nation,  not  a  cold  storage 
unit  for  U.S.  timber  and  other  resources. 

Second,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  ex- 
porting surplus  materials.  What  we  And  with 
timber,  though,  is  that  it  is  in  short  supply 
here  and  much  of  what  is  exported  comes 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  national  for- 
ests, our  public  land.  In  the  Tongass,  it's  a 
direct  giveaway;  elsewhere,  private  compan- 
ies often  sell  their  private  lands'  timber  to 
Japan  and  substitute  public  timber  for  the 
domestic  market. 

Third,  dont  lose  sight  of  the  profit  pic- 
ture— the  real  reason  for  the  complexity  and 
obscurity  that  marks  the  situation.  Timber 
exported  to  Japan  is  profitable  because  the 
Japanese  pay  the  best  prices.  National  forest 
timber  is  profitable  because  the  Foreet  Serv- 
ice partially  subsidizes  the  operation  and  re- 
duces costs.  Timber  imported  from  Canada 
and  elsewhere  is  profitable  because  foreign 
loggers  get  paid  less  than  ours  do.  The  for- 
est Industry  is  plundering  our  own  environ- 
ment, the  Japanese  consumer  and  the  Cana- 
dian worker.  Domestic  sap  and  foreign 
sweat — that's  what  George  CHieek's  salary  is 
paid  from  and  that's  what  financed  my  free 
trip.  "Free."  that  Is. 

Several  days  after  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, I  attended  a  meeting  called  by  the  For- 
est Service  to  discuss  the  agency's  environ- 
mental plans  for  the  future,  specifically  for 
the  next  10  years.  We  were  a  diverse  group, 
half  Industry  representatives  and  half  con- 
servationists, and  the  Forest  Service  person- 
nel— Including  Chief  McGulre — played  their 
"gosh-guys-we're-caught  -  in  -  the  -  middle  - 
again"  routine  to  the  hilt.  The  cattlemen 
want  more  grazing  land.  The  skiers  want 
more  resorts.  The  motorcyclers^  want  more 
land  for  their  bikes.  The  mlneris^jvant  more 
minerals.  The  dam  builders  want  more  elec- 
tricity. Homeowners  want  second  and  third 
homes.  And  of  cotirse,  don't  forget  the  timber 
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mdustry.  Everything  was  phrased  in  terms 
of  "needing"  resources  and  "taking  "  them 
from  the  national  forest. 

Sadly,  the  Forest  Service  doesn't  under- 
stand its  Job.  Its  duty  is  to  protect  and  over- 
see the  resource  that  is  the  national  forest 
system — not  divide  up  the  commodities  con- 
tained in  that  resource  and  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder.  An  exhausted  copper  mme, 
an  overgrazed  pasture  and  a  clearcut  water- 
shed are  riot  resources,  and  the  "resource- 
fulness," for  lack  of  a  better  word,  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  is  diminished  every  time 
a  contract   to  cart  away  goods  Is  signed. 

But  the  Forest  Service's  real  problem  these 
days  Is  that  it  looks  upon  Itself  and  its  much- 
plundered  holdings  as  the  cure-all  for  the 
many  problems  the  United  States  faces.  This 
la  due  partly  to  bureaucratic  audacity  and 
partly  to  a  gross  underestimation  of  our 
problems.  Just  a  few  more  billion  board-feet 
of  wood,  the  logic  runs,  and  we'll  have  de- 
cent housing  for  all.  A  couple  million  more 
acres  of  grazing  land  and  there  will  be  steak 
on  every  supper  table.  Another  coal  mme  and 
brownouts  will  be  a  thtag  of  the  past. 

Notwlthstandmg  Chief  McGulre's  opti- 
mism, these  are  not  temporarj-  aberrations  In 
our  economy  which  we  are  generously  recti- 
fying by  openmg  the  forest  door  to  special 
Interests.  TTiough  the  door  keeps  opening 
wider,  the  problems  continue  to  intensify.  Is 
o\ir  society  recycling  more  these  days  In  order 
to  combat  the  shortage  of  paper  and  the 
wastage  of  glass  and  aluminum?  No.  we're 
recycling  less  than  we  were  20  years  ago. 
Are  we  preserving  and  rebuilding  old  housing 
to  mitigate  the  wood  shortage?  No,  we're 
abandoning  and  tearing  down  more  build- 
ings than  ever  before.  Are  we  teaching  that 
good  nutrition  doesn't  mean  beef  twice  a 
day?  No.  we're  demanding  more  meat  all  the 
time.  And  where  do  we  look  to  resolve  these 
and  other  problems?  The  national  forests. 
The  forest  reserves  that  were  specifically  cre- 
ated to  t>e  a  retreat  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  economy — not  its  vortex. 

The  United  States  is  locked  into  so  many 
wasteful,  unecological  practices  that  not 
even  the  incredible  bountifulness  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system  can  rescue  us  if  we  'lo 
not  radically  mend  our  ways.  My  recom- 
mendation to  John  McGulre — and  to  his  close 
friend,  George  Cheek — is  to  look  at  the  for- 
est. Help  Tis  mold  our  society  along  the  eco- 
loglcaUy  sound  model  of  the  forest  rather 
than  cutting  it  down  to  serve  our  arrogant 
society's  endless  desires. 


October  10,  1973 


TOUGH  TO  CONTROL  GRAIN 
GAMBLERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grave- 
ly concerned  over  the  trading  done  on 
commodity  futures  which  sent  prices  of 
some  products  soaring  and  made  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  specu- 
lators while  being  of  little  benefit  to  the 
farmers  themselves. 

My  concern  in  this  area  Is  shared  by 
many  of  our  Minnesota  editors.  An  ex- 
ample is  an  editorial  by  Gordon  Duenow 
of  the  St.  Cloud  E>aily  Times  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  it.  with  your  permisBlon,  in 
the  Record. - 

Mr.  Duenow's  editorial  says.  In  part: 

Wild  trading  on  commodity  markets  in  the 
past  year  hiked  food  prices  to  reoOTd  levels 
while  proving  of  little  benefit  to  farmers. 


For  Instance,  the  price  of  soybeans  nearly 
quadrupled,  rising  to  ♦12.37  per  bushel  m 
July  when  farmers  had  little.  If  any,  to  seU. 
Now  the  price  has  dropped  back  to  leas  than 
96.60.  Wheat  stUl  is  high  although  the  price 
of  corn  has  dropped.  WhUe  few  farmers  bene- 
fited from  the  high  price  level  In  effect  before 
1673  crops  were  harvested,  gambling  on  the 
futures  market  bad  a  tremendous  impact 
on  consumer  food  prlcee.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment r^orted  a  6  J  per  cent  rise  in  the  whole- 
sale price  index,  and  a  10.8  per  cent  Jump  in 
the  retail  price  mdex  during  August.  If  the 
trend  was  to  continue,  food  prices  would  be 
almost  76  per  cent  higher  next  year  than 
they  are  now. 

Behind  the  spurt  In  prices  of  grain  and 
other  commodities  were  a  number  of  factors. 
The  gamblers  went  into  action  followmg  an- 
noiuxcement  of  the  massive  sale  of  91.1  bil- 
lion worth  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union — one- 
quarter  of  this  country's  annual  wheat  pro- 
duction, plus  large  quantities  of  corn,  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains.  Worldwide  agricul- 
tural conditions  didn't  help  any  either. 

Now  with  record  and  near  record  grain 
orops  being  sold  by  farmers,  prices  are  con- 
siderably lower  in  most  Instances.  We 
wouldn't  be  surprised  at  all  to  find  prices 
climbing  again  when  the  farmers  have  sold 
their  com  and  grain. 


REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA  CELEBRATES 
THE  DOUBLE  lOTH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  62d  birthday  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  This  birthday  is  traditionally  cele- 
brated not  only  by  her  own  citizens,  but 
by  Chinese  overseas  and  In  Chinese  com- 
munities in  the  United  States. 

Led  by  Dr.  Sim  Yat-sen,  the  Manchu 
Empire  was  overthrown  in  1911  and 
Asia's  first  republic  was  bom.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  uprising  and  subse- 
quent overthrow,  October  10  became  the 
National  Day  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
As  this  is  the  10th  day  of  the  10th 
month.  It  is  called  the  Double  Tenth 
holiday. 

Much  grief  and  sorrow  have  attended 
the  growth  of  the  Republic  of  China.  As 
a  weak  and  disunited  nation,  it  had  to 
struggle  against  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  an  aggressive  Japan  who  were  V3^g 
for  supremacy  in  Asia  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Subsequently,  China  imderwent 
invasion  by  Japan  and  later  civil  war 
with  the  Communists.  When  the  last  of 
the  Kuomlntang  Government  fled  to  Tai- 
wan in  1949.  nearly  everyone  was  pre- 
pared to  write  off  the  Republic  of  China. 
But  tills  did  not  happen.  Free  China 
prospered  and  ^ew  to  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est nations  in  Asia. 

Now  we  have  what  is  in  effect  a  two 
China  policy,  but  down  the  road  it  is  said 
we  will  have  to  break  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China  as  a 
precondition  of  establishing  full  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  This  would  be  a  mistake 
in  my  view.  My  hope  is  that  we  see  the 
Republic  of  Chma  celebrate  many  more 
Double  Tenth  holidays  as  a  friend  and 
good  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  her  well. 


October  10,  1973 


us.  BASIC  INDUSTRIES  IN  BAD 
SHAPE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  I  have  taken  the 
floor  to  discuss  a  situation  I  feel  under- 
mines the  very  existence  of  our  Nation 
as  we  have  known  it.  I  have  strongly 
maintained  that  when  a  nation  loses  the 
ability  to  produce  for  Itself,  when  it  must 
rely  on  selling  the  products  produced  by 
the  labor  of  other  peoples,  then  that 
nation  Is  in  serious  trouble. 

I  cannot  emphasize  how  concerned  I 
am,  therefore,  to  see  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  the  United  States  from  the  world's 
greatest  productive  source  into  the  larg- 
est International  discount  house  for  for- 
eign-made goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  Charles  H.  Dyson  of  the  Dy- 
son-Klssner  Corp.  in  an  interview  con- 
ducted by  the  noted  columnist  Elliot 
Janeway.  Mr.  Janeway  observes  that 
America  has  exceeded  Britain  in  relin- 
quishing her  home  markets  to  foreign 
competition  and  framing  policies  which 
pinch  her  basic  workshop  industries.  I 
Insert  a  copy  of  Mr.  Janeway 's  interview, 
which  appeared  October  3  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  into  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues : 
[From  the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Press,  Oct.  3. 

1973] 

VS.  Basic  Industries  Termed  in  Bad  Suafx 

(By  Elliot  Janeway) 

Measuring  a  country's  progress  by  its  abil- 
ity to  graduate  from  producing  goods  to  en- 
joying services  has  become  one  of  the  most 
seductive  Ideas  of  our  time. 

America  is  by  no  means  alone  in  having 
been  lured  by  the  theory.  Even  such  a  hard- 
boiled,  national-minded  industrial  country 
as  Sweden  Is  toytog  with  It.  But  America 
has  outdone  even  Britain  in  ceding  her  un- 
paralleled home  market  to  foreign  competi- 
tion and,  moreover,  in  framing  national  poli- 
cies which  pmch  her  bcuslc  workshop  mdus- 
tries. 

Charles  H.  Dyson  is  the  prototype  of  an 
industrialist.  Hard-goods  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  hU  stamping  ground.  His  corpo- 
rate vehicle  is  the  Dyson-Klssner  Corp..  which 
owns  positions  in  many  public  companies. 
Realism  is  his  forte.  Whether  times  are  bet- 
ter or  worse,  he  sees  American  industry  need- 
ing no  end  of  money  Just  to  stand  stiU  run- 
ning hard. 

Janewat.  Are  you  worried  about  the  future 
of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States? 

Dyson.  Yes.  The  basic  Industries  face  a 
tough  time  ahead  because  their  current  prof- 
its are  not  big  enough  to  provide  eulequate 
dividends  for  their  stockholders,  as  well  as 
the  capital  needed  for  new  equipment.  This 
is  a  major  problem.  I  dont  know  where  the 
Investment  money  for  modernization  is  going 
to  come  from  without  tax  support.  I  do  know 
that  a  lot  of  it  is  needed — beginning  now. 

Janewat.  Since  these  companies  are  not 
earning  money  they  need  for  the  Investment 
they  dare  not  defer,  wont  they  be  forced  to 
borrow  at  today's  intolerably  high  interest 
rates?  The  alternative,  theoretically,  would 
be  to  raise  equity  money,  but  I  doubt  they 
could— even  at  today's  low  prices. 

Dtsoh.  It's  certainly  not  a  very  promising 
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climate  in  which  to  raise  capital  or  to  go  Into 
debt. 

Janeway.  Because  of  this  credit  crunch,  do 
you  see  a  slowdown? 

Dyson.  Bight  now,  I  visualize  a  fall-off  In 
the  building  Industry.  It's  comtog  now  be- 
cause there's  no  mortgage  money  available. 

Janeway.  Recently,  a  major  New  Tork 
commercial  bank  announced  a  10  per  cent 
rate  of  interest  on  savings  deposits,  with  only 
a  91,000  minimum  for  four-  to  10-year  money. 
What  effect  wlU  this  have  on  the  mortgage- 
making  operations  of  the  savings  institutions 
and,  therefore,  on  buUdlng? 

Dyson.  Probably  a  drastic  effect,  because 
a  tragic  thing  has  been  happ>ening.  People 
who  usually  put  their  money  In  savings  ac- 
coimts  are  now  taking  It  out  and  putting  it 
into  other  areas,  where  they  can  get  a  7,  8,  or 
9  per  cent  return.  It's  easier  to  take  out  sav- 
ings than  to  cut  living  expenses.  The  end 
result  Is  no  mortgage  money.  The  buUding 
Industry  is  going  to  suffer  unless  the  govern- 
ment makes  mortgage  money  available. 

Janeway.  How  do  you  think  heavy  indus- 
try generally  wiU  fare? 

Dyson.  Many  suppliers  of  basic  Industries 
have  Inefficient  plants  and  their  first  recu;- 
tlon  wlU  be  to  try  to  cut  expenses.  The  clos- 
ing of  those  mefflclent  plants  will  take  place. 
This  won't  take  place  immediately,  because 
everybody's  an  optimist,  and  those  plants 
will  keep  going  longer  than  they  should. 

Janeway.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  that  the  American  economic  pendu- 
lum wUl  swmg  back  to  giving  priority  to  the 
heavy  industries? 

Dyson.  So  far  the  swing  has  increased 
capacity  utilization,  but  earnings  have  lagged 
behind.  I  don't  think  the  swing  will  be 
greater  than  that,  because  once  the  European 
or  Japanese  prosperity  starts  to  taper  off,  the 
finished  products  they  produce  wlU  be  used 
as  a  weapon  against  us. 
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POUR  STARS  FOR  ADMIRAL 
RICKOVER 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  sad- 
dened by  the  occasion,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  own  who  is 
no  longer  with  us,  Vaughan  Gary. 

Vaughan  was  not  only  a  fine  legis- 
lator whom  I  might  even  refer  to  as  a 
statesman,  but  a  beautiful  human  being 
who  I  was  happy  to  call  my  friend. 

The  harmonious  relations  which  we 
enjoy  today  with  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europ>e  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fine  work  which  Vaughan  Gary  did  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  was 
also  given  a  Distinguished  Service  Award 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  his  dili- 
gent and  productive  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  This  is 
a  singnilar  honor  for  one  of  our  Members 
and  one  for  which  I  have  the  deepest 
respect. 

I  have  missed  Vaughan  since  he  left 
Congress.  To  me  he  was  the  very  pro- 
totype of  a  real  southern  gentleman — a 
pleasure  to  know  and  to  work  with.  I  ex- 
tend my  very  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife  and  his  family.  I  know  that  their 
loss  is  so  much  greater  than  ours. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
columnist  Bill  Anderson  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  took  note  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
receipt  of  a  new  star  in  the  context  of 
a  hometown  Chicago  boy  who  made 
good.  The  informative  and  complimen- 
tary column  follows : 

Rickover:  More  Rank  and  More  Work 
(By  BUI  Anderson) 

Washington. — The  scrawny  little  boy  who 
used  to  deliver  telegrams  in  Chicago  to  earn 
an  education  has  finally  been  vindicated  in 
this  city  that  sometimes  seems  to  have  more 
losers  than  winners. 

However,  there  wsie  an  absence  of  gloat- 
ing from  the  winner,  Adm.  Hyman  Q.  Rick- 
over, when  the  Senate  gave  him  the  fourth 
star  of  rank.  To  one  friend  he  said,  "Hell, 
what  difference  does  it  make  as  long  as  I  do 
my  job?  I  could  do  my  job  as  a  seaman  sec- 
ond class.  Nature  knows  no  rank." 

And  the  73-year-old  Rickover  also  mused. 
"Rank  is  like  jewelry — the  old  women  are  the 
ones  who  get  the  Jewelry,  and  it  really  is  the 
young  ones  who  should  get  it." 

Those  who  know  Rickover  well  understand 
he  wasnt  Joking.  For  at  least  20  years  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  record  that  a  large  number 
of  officials  here,  not  to  mention  corporate 
titans,  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  Rick- 
over sent  out  to  pasture  while  he  was  still  a 
captain. 

The  Navy  actually  tried  to  get  rid  of 
Rickover,  who  happens  to  have  a  gross  dis- 
dain for  stupidity. 

But  thru  some  rare  actions  durmg  the 
1950s,  Congress  told  the  Navy  to  hold  onto 
Rickover.  The  brass  did,  and  he  went  on  to 
become  the  father  of  the  nuclear  navy.  At 
the  same  time,  he  bUstered  a  variety  of  sacred 
cows,  not  only  in  the  Navy,  but  in  the  world 
Of  corporations  and  education.  Nevertheless, 
aitho  he  was  kept  on  beyond  the  normal 
retirement  date,  he  reached  only  three-star 
rank. 

Events  of  this  last  week,  however,  cul- 
minated In  the  Senate  [In  three  minutes, 
without  objection)  voting  Rickover  his 
fourth  star.  It  was  a  tribute  led  by  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  [D.,  Wash.)  In  specific  rec- 
ognition for  Rickover's  testimony  which 
proved  vital  to  the  successful  drive  for  mazl- 
miun  funds  to  build  a  new-type  submarine  to 
be  called  the  Trident. 

The  conventional  gossip  has  had  It  that 
"hawk"  Rickover  had  been  "leaning"  on  his 
many  friends  in  the  Congress,  applymg  pres- 
sure and  even  calling  In  lOUs.  That  wasn't 
the  approach  of  Rickover.  according  to  one 
wavering  U.S.  senator  who  had  talked  to  the 
admiral. 

The  admiral  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  money  [perhaps  In  the  billions) 
to  start  a  proposed  slowdown  on  the  Trident 
because  many  assembly  lines  would  have  to 
be  shut  down  and  then  later  restarted.  People 
would  also  have  to  be  retrained. 

Rickover  also  said,  "War  Is  horrible  ...  a 
great  human  waste.  .  .  .  We  are  also  now 
facing  a  great  global  crisis  in  energy,  which 
is  even  more  reason  to  do  away  with  war."  It 
would  be  far,  far  better,  he  said,  to  put  na- 
tional energies  into  seeking  solutions  to  food 
and  fuel  problems  than  making  plans  for 
people  to  shoot  each  other. 

Since  Trident,  like  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
ballisttc  missile  submarines  before  them.  Is 
designed  as  a  deterrent.  Rickover  closed  his 
argument:  "Senators,  my  advice  is  that  If 
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you  feel  Trident  will  lessen  the  chances  of 
a  war,  then  you  should  vote  for  the  measure. 
If  you  feel  that  it  won't,  then  don't." 

The  argument — backed  by  Jackson's  use  of 
quotations  from  Rlckover  to  sell  Trident  dur- 
ing a  rare  closed  session  of  the  Senate — 
swung  the  votes  of  at  least  five  senators.  In 
effect,  the  pleas  were  decisive,  because  the 
program  passed  the  Senate  by  only  two 
votes — 49  to  47. 

To  friends,  tho,  Rlckover  took  an  almost 
modest  back  seat. 

Observers  of  Rlckover  noted  that  the  pro- 
motion did  nothing  to  slow  down  his  pace 
of  activity.  For  Just  a  moment,  his  personal 
staff  thought  of  breaking  his  schedule  with 
a  small  celebration.  That,  however.  Is  not 
the  style  of  no-nonsense  Rlckover.  It  was 
back  to  work,  on  a  12-hour  office  day  sched- 
ule, with  notes  and  writing  to  do  at  home 
that  night. 

"In  World  War  II.  we  dug  up  too  many  of 
our  resources  and  Just  threw  them  In  the 
ocean,"  he  told  us.  "Our  resources  are  of  a 
deeper  significance  than  the  vsrorld  has  ever 
faced  before  .  .  .  far,  far  deeper  than  people 
realize."  Then  he  went  back  to  work. 


TWO   ADVANCES   FOR   THE   SPINAL 
CORD  INJURED 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coKNicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  spinal  cord  injured 
is  of  special  interest  to  me  and  many  of 
our  colleagues.  It  was  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  learned  of  two  advances 
in  this  area  which  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era. 

Recently,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
NTNDS — approved  a  grant  of  $3  million 
to  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  to 
study  all  aspects  of  spinal  cord  injury.  In 
line  with  my  own  proposal  for  a  network 
of  regional  spinal  cord  centers  through- 
out the  nation,  this  effort  will  deal  com- 
prehensively with  the  injury  from  acute 
care  treatment,  to  training  of  personnel 
in  the  specialty,  to  coordinating  hospital 
services  in  the  area.  The  Institute's  ac- 
tion is  most  gratifying  to  me  because  it 
^^swers  a  most  pressing  need  and  the 
work  will  take  place  in  Connecticut 
under  the  direction  of  a  most  able  physi- 
cian and  educator.  Dr.  William  F.  Collins, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology  at  Yale. 

On  another  front,  there  is  renewed 
hope  that  someday  we  might  find  a  cure 
for  paraplegia  and  quadriplegia.  These 
varying  states  of  paralysis  are  caused  by 
injury  to  the  spinal  column.  Until  this 
time,  man  has  relied  solely  on  surglcsd 
and  rehabilitative  techniques  to  treat 
this  dysfunction  with  no  real  hope  of  re- 
covering the  damaged  area.  Unlike  other 
cells  in  the  human  body,  neurons  in  the 
spinal  column  do  not  reproduce  them- 
selves. In  the  last  several  years,  however, 
dedicated  scientists  and  doctors  have 
voiced  hope  that  they  might  find  a  way  of 
stimulating  growth  to  mend  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  major  thnist  of  this  research  is 
being  coordinated  by  NIND8  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Donald  Tower.  I  would 
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like  to  commend  the  initiatives  of  the 
Institute  in  this  area.  At  the  same  time, 
I  would  like  to  single  out  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Oval  Hansen,  for  sp)ecial 
praise.  It  was  Congressman  Hansen  who 
first  Informed  Congress  of  the  need  for 
tliis  research  and  then  fought  for  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  insure  the 
establishment  of  a  viable  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
lea«rues.  I  am  interested  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation.  This  new  field  of  research 
goes  well  beyond  our  expectations  for  the 
future.  Therefore,  I  would  Uke  to  include 
the  following  article  by  Robert  G.  Dicus 
which  will  expand  on  my  brief  outline 
and  assist  in  understanding  the  meaning 
of  this  work. 

The  article  follows: 

CN3  Receniration  Research 
(By  Robert  O.  Dlctis.  B_A.) 

Medicine,  like  most  applied  sciences,  func- 
tions from  knowledge  founded  upon  certain 
basic  truths  or  fxmdamental  laws.  As  medical 
progress  is  made  and  new  scientific  discover- 
ies shed  new  light,  existing  medical  concepts 
should  be  reviewed  and  reevaluated.  The  cur- 
rent status  of  central  nervous  system  CNS 
regeneration  research  will  be  reviewed  in  this 
article,  and  specific  orientation  wUl  be  made 
to  its  application  toward  a  possible  cure  for 
spinal  cord  Injury  (SCI)  and  disease,  and 
other  CNS  problems. 

HISTORT  OF  CNS  RZSEABCR 

One  medical  hypothesis  upon  which  most 
health  professionals  base  their  therapeutic 
programs  for  the  SCI  patient  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  paraplegia  and  quadriplegia  are 
permanent.  Irreversible  health  conditions. 
This  propoeltlon  has  been  promoted  on  the 
premise  that  CNS  degeneration  is  a  perma- 
nent and  incurable  problem.  Dorland  defines 
degeneration  by  the  statement:  "When  there 
Is  a  chemical  change  of  the  tissue  Itself,  It 
la  true  degeneration." 

The  SCI  and  CNS  degeneration  hypothesis 
has  dictated  a  paradoxical  approach  by 
health  professionals  in  the  treatment  and 
care  at  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics.  Doc- 
tors had  virtually  abandoned  all  SCI  research 
since  a  cure,  until  recently,  was  considered 
to  be  impossible,  and  had  concentrated  pa- 
tient care  and  therapy  in  the  surgical  and 
rehabilitation  areas  with  emphasis  on  the 
patient's  residual  functional  potential.  Re- 
cent reports  of  advances  In  functional  neuro- 
muscular stimulation,  Ijoth  with  skin  sur- 
face electrodes  and  muscle  or  nerve  implants, 
have  perpetuated  research  efforts  In  areas 
other  than  In  a  cure  for  CNS  degeneration. 

Another  artifact  of  these  problems  has 
been  the  instruction  to  the  patient,  usually 
by  the  diagnosing  physician,  that  the  patient 
should  accept  the  prognosis  and  should  not 
spend  his  efforts  and  money  in  the  hopeless 
quest  of  a  miracle  cure.  This  philosophy  has 
been  Justified  by  the  premise  that  these  CNS 
patients  should  be  spared  the  disillusion- 
ment of  false  hope.  In  their  frustration  at 
having  no  cure  to  offer,  physicians  have  more 
often  than  not  InstUled  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  such  patients  a  no  hope  Indoctrina- 
tion. The  same  aura  of  hopelessness  has  also 
been  transmitted  to  the  families  and  health 
professionals  attempting  to  rehabUltate 
these  patients. 

The  accumulated  frustrations  of  this  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness,  as  engendered  by  the 
SCI  treatment  paradox,  was  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  Journal  article  entitled,  "What  Do 
You  Tell  a  Twenty- Year-Old  Quad?"  In  suc- 
ceeding months,  after  the  appearance  of  this 
provocative  poem,  two  authors  addressed 
separate  article*  to  answering  this  question, 
interestingly,  neither  of  their  replies  dealt 
with,  nor  even  suggested,  the  possibility  of 
cure  for  SCI  patients  through  CNS  regenera- 
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tlon  research.  The  CNS  degeneration  hy- 
pothesis is  still  very  dominant  in  the  think- 
ing of  health  professionals. 

NEW    DEVELOPMENTS      IN    CNS    RESEARCH 

At  the  present  time,  no  known  cure  for 
either  paraplegU  or  quadrlplegU  exists;  how- 
ever, new  scientific  evidence  is  causing  a 
modification  of  the  CNS  degeneration  hy- 
pothesls.  This  modification  Indicates  that  a 
need  no  longer  exists  for  us  to  continue  to 
si^port.  the  thinking  that  paraplegia  and 
quadriplegia  are  Incurable  health  problems. 
What  has  happened  to  cause  this  dramat- 
Ic  shift  In  our  thinking? 

Paraplegics  and  quadriplegics,  thankful  for 
the  therapeutic  approaches  that  have  been 
taken  in  their  rehabilitation,  have  not  been 
content  to  accept  the  premise  that  CNS  prob- 
lems are  Incurable,  In  January  1970,  through 
the  National  Paraplegia  Foundation  (NPP), 
the  hope  of  all  CNS  patients  for  a  cxire  to' 
their  problems  rose.  The  NPP  invited  twenty- 
two  scientists  to  meet  in  Florida  to  consider 
the  application  of  new  technology  to  the 
enigma  of  central  nervous  s'-stem  regenera- 
tion. The  reports  and  exchanges  of  Informa- 
tion among  the  scientists  dealt  with  recent 
research  work  and  discoveries  In  their  partic- 
ular fields  of  Btudy,  e.g.,  genetics,  neurology, 
anatomy.  Immunology,  physiology,  and  mo- 
lecular biology. 

The  published  conclusions  of  this  remark- 
able oonferenoe  follow: 

The  path  of  future  research  seems  rather 
clear.  The  process  of  collateral  sprouting 
must  be  Investigated  physiologlcaUy  and  bio- 
chemically as  well  as  hUtologlcally.  The  proc- 
ess  of  proteUi  synthesis,  transport  and  de- 
gradation  In  neurons  can  now  be  studied  bio- 
chemically and  autoradlographically,  and  at- 
tention needs  to  be  focused  on  the  regulatory 
mechanisms  that  determine  the  relative  rates 
of  these  processee.  Neuronal  speclflcltiea  must 
be  further  investigated  by  biochemical  studies 
Ui  tissue  culture.  The  temporal  factors  re- 
sulting in  changes  of  nerve  specificities  dur- 
ing emtkryonic  development  and  perhaps 
during  adult  life  must  be  Investigated  more 
extensively.  Finally,  the  dynamics  of  the  met- 
abolic or  trop2Uc  Interactions  between  all 
cells  of  the  central  nervous  system,  neurons, 
neuroglia,  and  vascular  elements,' must  be 
thoroughly  analyzed.  There  is  no  gucu-antee 
that  a  concerted  attack  on  these  problems 
will  resolve  the  enigma  of  regeneration  in  the 
mammalian  central  nervous  system,  much 
less  result  in  a  cure  for  paraplegia.  But  as  of 
today  the  problem  should  not  be  considered 
Insoluble.  This  noteworthy  conclusion  was 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  conferees. 

These  areas  for  future  research  have  been 
report-  :  and  discussed  in  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent levels  of  knowledge  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  collateral  sprouting,  growth  of  the 
neuron,  neurotrophic  Interactions,  and  nerve 
specificities. 

The  published  research  reports  appearing 
in  the  literature  since  the  NPP  conference 
dealing  with  CNS  receneratloa  research  are 
an  indication  of  the  impact  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  renewed  hope  for  a  cure  of  tho 
SCI  problem.  Veraa  has  reported  that  twenty- 
two  major  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Ezperimental  Neurology  along 
between  the  date  of  the  conference  and  his 
article  entitled,  "New  Hope  for  a  Paraplegia 
Cure,"  published  in  January  1972.  Since  1971. 
nine  related  articles  have  appeared  in  Science 
on  the  foUowlng  subjects:  a  ;aodel  of  the 
structxare  of  cell  membranes,  the  infiuenoe  of 
Golgl  apparatus  on  cell  surfacee,  a  new  look 
at  how  cell  membranes  work,  the  first  hUto- 
chemlcal  evidence  of  noradrenaline  nerve  ter- 
minals In  human  cerebral  cortices,  the  meta- 
bolism of  noradrenaline  and  adrenaline,  the 
molectilar  biology  of  synaptic  receptors,  the 
newly  discovered  fast  transport  of  materials 
In  mammalian  nerve  fibers,  the  depression  ef- 
fect of  colchicine  on  synaptic  transmission, 
neurotransmitter     function,     and     quantal 
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mechanism  of  neurotransmitter  release.  In 
addition  to  the  new  kno~vledge  contained  In 
these  articles,  accompanying  reports  of  new 
research  techniques  and  instrumentation  of- 
fer even  broader  vistas  for  discovery  of  the 
solution  leading  to  a  cure  for  CNS  degenera- 
tion. 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
NPF.  which  will  evaluate  and  appropriately 
recognize  these  research  efforts  Is  composed 
of  prominent  scientists  Including  Chairman. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Wlndle,  Denison  University,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Carmine  D.  Clemente,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Lloyd  Outb. 
head  of  trophic  nerve  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Stroke  (NINDS);  Dr.  Francis  O.  Schmltt. 
chairman  of  the  neurosciences  research  pro- 
gram at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  Dr.  Richard  Sldman,  professor  of 
neuropathology  at  Harvard  Medlced  School. 

The  mobilization  of  forces  at  the  federal 
level  In  support  of  this  revitalized  CNS  re- 
generation research  effort  has  been  crystal- 
lized under  the  drive  and  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Orval  Hansen  (D.-ID) .  In  an  ad- 
dress before  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  21,  1971,  Hansen 
reported  on  the  NPF  effort  and  called  for  ad- 
ditional federal  support  In  the  search  for  a 
paraplegia  cure. 

On  February  24,  1972,  Congressman  Hansen 
again  addressed  the  Congress  to  report  on 
further  developments  and  tof  recommend 
specific  steps  to  be  taken.  He  stated  that  the 
first  step  should  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Section  on  CNS  Regeneration  Research 
within  NINDS.  Following  this  accomplish- 
ment, a  second  step  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Trauma  Institute  'which 
could  not  only  perform  research  Into  re- 
generation and  repair  of  all  types  of  trau- 
matic injury,  but  could  also  establish  a  tis- 
sue bank  that  could  furnish  direct  assistance 
to  victims  of  all  kinds  of  disasters." 

Moving  quickly.  Congressman  Hansen  re- 
ported the  achievement  of  the  change  in 
name  of  the  NINDS  Section  on  Trophic  Neu- 
rofunctlon  to  the  Section  on  Nerve  Regen- 
eration on  April  17.  1972.  The  significance 
of  this  change  is  that  It  lends  credence  and 
validity  to  the  scientific  theory  underlying 
nerve    regeneration.    Further,    it    establishes 

the  groundwork  for  additional  federal  fund- 
ing and  research  In  the  area  of  CNS  regen- 
eration research. 

The  second  annual  conference  on  regen- 
eration In  the  central  nervous  system  con- 
vened in  Florida  In  May  1972.  Sir  John  C. 
Eccles.  Nobel  prize  winner  In  medicine, 
chaired  this  meeting.  The  conference  high- 
light was  the  announcement  of  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  NPF  $10,000  research  award  for 
outstanding  research  efforts  in  this  area.  The 
co-recipients  of  the  award  were  Dr.  William  F. 
Wlndle  and  Dr.  Rodger  W.  Sperry. 

Dr.  Wlndle,  a  long-time  research  pioneer 
In  CNS  degeneration  problems,  was  honored 
for  his  original  research  in  which  he  demon- 
strated the  possibility  for  the  regeneration 
of  nerve  fibers  across  the  severed  spinal  cord. 
Dr.  Windle's  original  research  on  neuronal 
regeneration  in  the  central  nervous  system 
was  reported  In  1952. 

Dr.  Sperry.  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  was  honored  for  his  basic  re- 
search of  factors  responsible  for  functional 
regeneration  In  the  CNS  and  concepts  of 
chemical  selectivity  in  the  establishment  of 
appropriate    nerve    connections. 

An  additional  contribution  by  Dr.  Ian 
McDonald  of  London  was  noted  by  Chairman 
Eccles.  Dr.  McDonald  reported  his  research 
in  restoring  nerve  fiber  function  where  the 
nerve  fiber  has  failed  to  conduct  impulses 
even  though  the  fibers  have  not  actually  been 
severed.  Also,  the  findings  In  this  report 
Indicate  the  posslbUlty  of  Imparting  func- 
tion to  new  regrowing  fibers. 
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The  implications  of  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  the  NPP-sponsored  renaissance  of 
CNS  regeneration  research  go  far  beyond 
the  SCI  problems.  Success  in  this  area  could 
also  hold  the  cure  for  other  CNS  patients; 
e.g..  the  cerebral  palsied,  patients  with  con- 
genital nerve  deafness,  stroke  victims,  and 
the  nerve  blinded. 

CONCLUSION   AND  SUMMARY 

The  status  of  CNS  regeneration  research 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  NPF  in  the  catalytic 
role  of  giving  a  rebirth  of  hope  for  a  cure 
for  SCI  patients  has  been  reviewed.  The  effect 
of  new  knowledge,  new  techniques,  and  new 
effort  In  this  research  area  have  been  ex- 
amined as  they  relate  to  old  concepts  and 
conditioned  thoughts  about  the  InsolubU- 
Ity  of  CNS  degeneration  problems.  Dorland 
defines  regeneration  as  "the  renewal  or  re- 
pair of  Injured  tissue." 

While  our  therapeutic  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  the  patient's  residual  poten- 
tial, ample  scientific  evidence  supports  a 
modification  of  the  old  Insoluble  CNS  de- 
generation hypothesis.  Further.  It  does  not 
seem  contradictory  to  report  to  a  twenty- 
year-old  quad  that  a  rebirth  of  scientific 
research  may  help  to  obtain  a  cure  for  SCI 
patients.  Although  It  is  true  that  no  demon- 
strable evidence  yet  Indicates  that  a  cure  is 
Imminent,  this  does  not  mean  that  SCI  and 
CNS  degeneration  health  problems  are  In- 
soluble. There  Is  realistic  hope  that  CNS 
regeneration  research  wUl  be  the  key  to 
unlock  the  solution  to  these  thorny  prob- 
lems. Also  tell  a  twenty-year-old  quad  that 
physicians  are  but  mortal  men.  and  they  too 
yearn  for  this  solution.  WhUe  this  solution  is 
being  sought,  SCI  and  CNS  patients  can  help 
in  these  ways:  1)  support  worthy  research 
efforts  such  as  the  NPF  program.  2)  cooper- 
ate with  those  health  professionals  who 
would  assist  us  to  prevent  secondary  health 
complications  and  to  rehabilitate  our  resid- 
ual potential,  3)  apply  energy  to  help 
others  to  help  us  to  help  ourselves.  Who  Is 
more  worthy  of  our  help? 

Ten  years  of  quadriplegia  tell  me  this  Is 
so. 


WE  NEED  A  NEW  MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
basic  to  our  legislative  process  that  we 
assemble  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  make  regulations  by 
which  210  million  people  can  live  to- 
gether in  this  country.  Of  necessity,  this 
means  that  nobody  always  gets  his  way, 
a  fact  which  is  impressed  daily  on  those 
of  us  on  the  Republicsm  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  of  the  minority  have  known  for 
some  time  that  we  cannot  get  the  kind  of 
minimum  wage  till  we  want.  Hence,  in 
the  belief  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none,  we  have  sought  compromise. 

The  chairman  of  our  General  Labor 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Dent)  tried  in  1972 
and  again  in  1973  to  get  his  whole  loaf, 
and  he  failed  both  times.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  him  to  come  to  the  understand- 
ing which  has  been  visited  upon  us — that 
a  good  compromise  is  better  than  an 
arbitrary  minimum  wage  bill. 

The  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage 
scale  now  are  making  $64  a  week  in  most 
urban  jobs.  That  is  not  much.   They 
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woiild  like  to  be  malting  $70  or  $75,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them. 

Our  chairman,  however,  says  they  can- 
not get  a  rsuse — not  until  he  gets  every- 
thing he  wants.  I  believe  people  at  the 
$64  level  would  like  to  have  the  chair- 
man do  more  legislating  and  less  poli- 
ticking with  their  pay  scales. 


U.N.   PROPERTY  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Ed  Koch  and  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  certain  compensa- 
tory payments  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  United  Na- 
tions property  tax  exemptions. 

On  June  26,  1947,  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed.  This  agreement  entitled  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  "the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  as  the 
U.S.  Government  accords  to  the  diplo- 
matic envoys  accredited  to  it.  and  the 
staffs  of  these  envoys."  Accordingly,  the 
governments  of  the  States  directly  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  chose  not  to  tax  property  owTied 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  any  of  its 
delegates. 

Since  1947,  the  city  of  New  York  and 
surrounding  communities  have  lost 
through  tax  exemptions  almost  $100  mil- 
lion on  properties  owned  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. In  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
by  its  proximity  to  United  Nations  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  where  132 
countries  have  a  major  consulate,  its 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  have  been  los- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  every  year  be- 
cause they  cannot  collect  taxes  on  land 
and  houses  owned  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  City  of  Yonkers  alone  has 
tax  exempt  homes  occupied  by  members 
of  the  United  Nations  worth  $234,000. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  property 
tax  exemptions  on  United  Nations  build- 
ings, lands,  missions,  consulates,  and  of- 
ficial residences  amounting  to  about  $7 
million  yearly  in  lost  revenue. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  and  other 
such  municipalities  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  should  not  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  certainly  seems  befitting  that  this  lost 
local  tax  revenue  should  be  replaced  by 
the  Federal  Government,  since  the  en- 
tire Nation  benefits  from  the  reciprocal 
tax  exemptions  provided  to  U.S.  diplo- 
matic missions  abroad. 

At  a  time  when  our  local  governments 
are  hard  pressed  for  revenues  for  such 
vital  services  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, housing,  education,  and  the  like,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  add  to 
the  burden  by  permitting  local  responsi- 
bility for  tax  exemptions  on  properties 
owned  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
delegates. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  argued 
ever  since  the  United  Nations  was  found- 
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ed  that  one  nation  should  not  bear  the 
fiscal  responsibility  for  a  world  organiza- 
tion, the  citizens  of  Metropolitan  New 
York  and  other  affected  areas  through- 
out the  country  are  justified  in  main- 
taining that  they  should  not  be  burdened 
with  a  responsibility  which  should  be 
shared  by  the  entire  United  States. 

I  hope  the  House  will  take  speedy  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  to  bring  relief  to  our 
localities.  The  text  of  the  legislation 
follows : 

H.R.  10849 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  make  certain  compensatory  payments 
to  States  and  political  subdivisions  with 
respect  to  United  Nations  property  tax  ex- 
emptions 

Be  it  enqcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  delegate  shall, 
not  less  frequently  than  annually,  pay  to 
each  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  be  determines  that  such  State  or  sub- 
division would  derive  during  the  year  from 
real  property  taxes  on  exempt  United  Na- 
tions property  If  such  taxes  were  Imposed  on 
such  property. 

(b)  For  pxirposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"exempt  United  Nations  property"  means 
real  property  (including  residential  prop- 
erty) which  is  exempt  from  real  pro{>erty 
taxes  Imposed  by  a  State  or  political  lub- 
divlslon  by  reason  of  its  ownership  by  the 
United  Nations  or  by  any  delegate  to,  em- 
ployee of,  or  other  person  or  organization 
connected  with,  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act~8haU 
apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  J.  Vaughan  Gary,  whom  I  came 
to  know  as  a  distinguished  colleague  and 
valued  friend  during  his  20  years  in 
Congress. 

Vaughan  Gary  was  a  true  servant  of 
the  people,  not  only  of  the  Third  District 
of  Virginia  which  he  so  ably  represented 
but  also  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

He  was  a  man  of  diligence  and  im- 
peccable integrity.  He  was  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  courage.  His  contributions  will 
be  long  appreciated. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  joined  the 
Army  in  World  War  I,  worked  as  counsel 
and  executive  assistant  of  the  Virginia 
Tax  Board  in  1919-24.  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
In  1926-33.  and  in  many  civic  and  hu- 
manitarian capacities.  By  the  time  he 
came  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1945  he  already  had  compiled  an 
enviable  record  of  public  performance. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  Vaughan 
Gary  was  especially  noted  for  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  for  many  years  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  held  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice  Appropriations    Subcommittee.    He 
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was  active  in  behalf  of  an  effective  Coast 
Guard. 

In  paying  tribute  to  him,  I  wish  to 
refer  particularly  to  his  important  role 
in  the  early  years  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  He  weis  a  leader  In  sup- 
porting the  Marshall  plan  which  helped 
rebuild  the  war-shattered  nations  of 
West  Europe. 

I  mourn  his  passing  and  offer  peisonal 
condolences  to  all  members  of  his  family. 


October  10,  1973 


THE   PENSION  REFORM   BniL, 
B.IL  4200 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALiroKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  the  pending  pension  reform 
bill,  H.R.  4200,  on  small  businessmen 
cannot  be  overestimated.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  comments  on 
this  problem  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
expert  jin  the  administration  of  pension 
plans  under  the  existing  law,  and  whose 
firm  serves  as  an  administrator  of  over 
300  such  plans.  I  believe  it  particularly 
Important  that  the  House  note  the  fact 
that  H.R.  4200  would  require  six  new  re- 
ports and  two  additional  Treasury  re- 
turns to  be  filed  each  year  by  every  pen- 
sion plan  administrator,  no  matter  how 
small  the  plan. 

We  have  reached  a  potot  where  the 
complexity  of  governmental  regulations, 
the  numerous  variety  of  governmental 
taxes  and  the  sheer  volume  of  reports  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  Government 
are  combining  to  force  small  business- 
men out  of  business,  or  in  the  alternative, 
to  merge  with  large  corporations  to 
order  that  the  high  cost  of  overhead  can 
be  met  from  +Jie  larger  revenues  in- 
volved. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  desperately 
seeking  productivity,  and  yet  attempting 
to  preserve  the  viability  of  small  busi- 
nesses, I  think  we  should  give  particular 
attention  to  simplifying  the  reporting 
requirements  we  impose  on  sm.all  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  point  at  which  the  bene- 
fits to  the  Government  by  precise  in- 
formation are  outweighed  by  the  need  to 
relieve  individual  businessmen  and 
small  companies  of  requirements  which 
make  them  imable  to  compete  in  today's 
world.  We  can  destroy  the  free-enter- 
prise system  by  overregulation  as  easily 
as  by  Government  control.  In  this  vein. 
I  feel  the  following  comments  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gilsdorf  on  H.R.  4200  seem 
particularly  worthy  of  close  attention: 

It  was  purportedly  the  Idea  of  the  BUI  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  under  Pen- 
sion Plans  and  to  set  up  various  rules  that 
would  help  In  getting  some  fifty  mUUon 
workers  covered  who  are  not  currently  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans.  During  July.  1973  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  reported  out 
81179  which  did  aU  of  these  things  plus,  add- 
ed some  completely  new  sections  dealing 
with  "closing  the  tax  loop-hole"  of  Profes- 
sional Corporations  and  other  closely  held 
corporations  that  incorporated  In  order  to  set 
up  plans  to  benefit  the  highly  paid  share- 
holder employees.  I  can't  help  but  believe  the 
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drafting  of  this  part  of  the  legislation  to  a 
great  extent  because  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  vlrtuaUy  closed  off  the  viability 
of  all  small  corporation  pension  and  proflt 
sharing  plans.  From  the  Senate  Congressional 
Record,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  an 
absolute  Senate  mandate  that  there  should 
not  be  any  discrimination  agaliist  small 
businesses  and  that  all  busmesses  should  be 
treated  alike. 

There  are  some  major  problems  with  the 
thrust  of  the  BUI  as  It  relates  to  the  small 
to  medlUDQ-slzed  pension  or  proflt  sharing 
plans.  The  two  major  problems  that  I  will 
refer  to  later  in  my  step-by-step  analysis  of 
the  BUI  are:  1)  The  BiU  attempts  to  require 
more  reporting  requirements  that  are  exces- 
sive and  burdensome  for  small  to  medium 
plans  and  a)  the  BUI  attempts  to  raise  more 
tax  doUars  by  (a)  Umltlng  the  maximum 
benefit  that  a  plan  can  provide  to  75%  of 
salary,  with  a  maximum  annual  pension  of 
$75,000  and  (b)  limiting  a  money  purchase 
pension  plan  (I.e.,  a  plan  which  promises  a 
certain  contribution  every  year)  to  20"^-. 

The  reporting  requirements  are  excessive 
In  that  they  will  be  too  expensive  for  a  small 
plan  and  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  small 
plans.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that 
the  minimum  annual  cost  to  administer  a 
plan  today  would  be  $500.  If  you  assume  that 
the  t3fT)lcal  small  plan  contributes  $10,000 
per  year  to  a  plan,  you  can  see  that  the  cost 
is  a  fuU  5%  of  the  annual  contribution  With 
the  advent  of  the  new  IRS  forms  4848  and 
4849.  I  believe  that  it  U  possible  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  gather  all  of  the 
Information  which  the  Bill  legislates  that  the 
government  should  have.  I  am  sure  that  you 
can  see  that  the  auditing  tax  of  $1  per  par- 
ticipant and  the  re-insurance  premium  of  $1 
per  participant  set  forth  in  the  Bill  will 
easily  cost  10  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  or 
premium  In  preparation  time  and  training 
time  for  a  2  or  3  participant  plan. 

The  other  major  problen-  Is  the  maxUmmi 
75%  benefit  In  a  plan  and  a  maximum  20% 
money  purchase  pension  plan.  Please  note  In 
Exhibit  C,  I  have  set  forth  a  plan  providing 
a  benefit  of  76%  .  r  salary  at  retirement  for 
forty-six  employees  ranging  from  65  to  20, 
each  with  an  annual  salary  of  $100,000.  Look- 
ing to  the  last  column  on  the  right,  you  can 
see  the  annual  contribution  required  to  ftind 
that  benefit.  Since  the  BIU  also  provides  that 
ther"  wUl  be  a  mmimum  of  10  years  funding 
of  the  plan,  if  you  look  at  an  employee  65  who 
wUl  retire  at  75.  his  annual  contribution  will 
be  $39,000  or  39%  of  his  salary.  Since  a  75 
year-old  has  less  life  expectancy  than  a  65 
year-old,  you  wUl  see  that  the  percentage  of 
salary  goes  up  to  63  r^  for  an  individual  start- 
ing a  plan  at  age  56.  Prom  there  it  drops  down 
for  young  employees.  Looking  at  an  em- 
ploj  «  aged  40,  the  corporation  need  put  aside 
only  12.7'.8%  of  his  salary  or  $12,778  in  order 
to  fund  a  benefit  for  him  of  75%  of  salary. 
Obviously,  under  this  provision,  most  proflt 
sharing  plans  that  have  any  employees  un- 
der age  40,  would  be  prohibitive.  With  an 
employee  aged  20,  It  Is  necessary  to  put  aside 
only  $3,295  In  order  to  provide  a  $76,000  per 
year  p>enslon  benefit  (or  $?29.50  If  his  salary 
Is  only  $10,000  per  year) .  Obviously,  this  per- 
centage is  ridiculously  low.  Since  In  most  cor- 
porations the  "proprietary  employees"  are 
older.  It  would  be  discriminatory  to  allow 
them  a  larger  co  trlbutlrn  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  to  a  younger  employee,  and 
therefore  the  contribution  f<->r  the  "proprie- 
tary employee"  would  have  to  be  drastically 
reduced.  This,  needless  to  say,  would  cause 
smaller  contributions  for  everyone  and  less 
pension  for  everyone.  Aa  you  can  see  In  Ex- 
hibit B,  ID  out  of  these  17  companies  would  be 
affected  by  the  maximum  78%  benefit.  I  am 
sure  that  at  least  60%  of  aU  small  to  medium- 
slaed  plans  would  be  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision. It  would  cause  maas  termination  of 
{rians  and  severe  cutbacks. 
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The  20%  limitation  on  Money  Purchase 
Pension  Plan  should  be  raised  to  26%  since 
obviously  this  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  it  legislated  a  maximum  of  26%  con- 
tribution under  Code  Section  404(a)(7)  for 
a  corporation  that  has  2  plans. 

Those  In  the  Senate  who  favored  75%  limi- 
tation on  benefits  and  20%  on  contributions 
with  the  stated  intent  to  eliminate  tax  avoid- 
ance for  high  tax- bracket  taxpayers'  income 
taxes.  This  reasoning  Is  totally  fallacious, 
$lnce  these  taxpayers  are  not  avoiding  In- 
come tax,  but  only  deferring  Income  tax. 
With  a  75%  benefit  for  a  high  tax -bracket 
taxpayer,  I  think  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
his  retirement  'ncomc,  which,  under  the  cir- 
rent  law  would  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
tax  rates  If  taken  In  Installments,  obviously  Is 
In  a  60%  tax  bracket.  I  submit  to  you  that 
to  allow  blm  to  defer  taxes  Is  good  for  the 
country  and  the  economy  m  a  nimiber  of 
respects: 

(1)  The  Social  Security  system  Is  only 
funded  some  6  months  In  advance.  The  ac- 
crued UabUlty  on  the  par;  of  the  govern- 
ment Is  fantastic  In  that  the  Social  Security 
system  must  pay  out  bUllons  of  dollars  In 
the  future  for  benefits  already  earned.  There 
would  not  be  enough  m->ney  to  send  out  So- 
cial Security  checks  6  months  from  now 
should  Social  Security  taxes  not  be  paid  to- 
day. These  deferred  taxes  from  the  private 
pension  plans  would  help  to  defray  this 
emerging  UabUlty  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

(2)  Pension  funde  provide  a,  massive 
amount  of  capital  for  the  economy.  In  the 
sense  that  they  are  not  spent  on  luxuries  or 
cu.-rent  living  expenses,  they  are  non-lnfla- 
tlonary. 

(3)  Since  it  Is  a  requlren- «»nt  that  the  con- 
tributions be  non-dlscrlmlnatory,  when  a 
large  amount  of  pension  dollars  are  put  aside 
for  higher  paid  employees,  large  numbers  of 
pension  doUars  are  also  provided  for  lower 
paid  employees  which  puts  less  of  a  stram  on 
the  Social  Security  system,  the  Welfare  Pro- 
gram, State  Disability  Insurance  Programs 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

(4)  Providing  larger  pensions,  often,  Is 
the  only  way  that  a  small  company  can  at- 
tract and  hold  competent  employees.  Larger 
companies  have  a  tremendous  advantage  In 
other  employee  benefit  areas  and  having  a 
good  retirement  plan  Is  one  of  the  few  ways 
that  a  small  corporation  can  attract  good 
employees.  This  Is  good  for  the  economy.  In 
that  It  would  counter  the  monopolistic  trend 
of  business. 

On  each  section  of  the  Bill  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing comments : 

Section  151:  Duties  of  Plans.  The  report- 
ing requirements  In  Section  151  should  be 
deleted  entirely.  Some  reference  can  be  made 
to  existing  reports  and  perhaps  adding  pen- 
alties for  not  flltag  existing  reports.  I  par- 
ticularly object  to  the  last  three  lines  of 
Section  161(f)  wherein  we  have  the  classic 
situation  of  reporting  on  reports. 

Section  201(0):  One  Tear  Waiting  Period. 
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Requiring  that  a  one  year  waiting  period 
be  the  maximum  waiting  period  for  entry 
Into  a  plan,  would  be  very  hard  on  small  cor- 
porations. Current  regulations  allow  a  wait- 
ing period  of  up  to  five  years.  Most  corpora- 
tions would  rather  have  a  relatively  short 
vesting  schedule,  but  a  longer  waiting  pe- 
riod. That  is  typically  how  small  plans  are 
handled  now.  Requiring  a  one  year  waiting 
F>erlod  and  allowing  a  longer  vesting  schedule 
woiUd  not  affect  the  cost  to  pay  a  given  re- 
tirement benefit,  however,  a  shorter  waiting 
period  and  a  longer  vesting  schedule  will 
cause  more  employees  to  come  Into  the  plan 
and  take  less  benefits  out  of  each.  This  Is  not 
good  for  the  employer  In  that  it  Is  costing 
more  In  administration  costs  and  It  Is  not 
good  for  the  employees  in  that  It  Is  one  more 
broken  promise.  This  provision  should  there- 
fore be  amended  to  6  years  or  at  an  absolute 
minimum,  3  years. 

Section  201(a):  Minimum  Age  30.  Rela- 
tively few  small  plans  ever  use  a  provision 
for  minimum  age  In  that  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  qualification  requlremente  of 
Code  Section  401(a)  (3)  (A)  and  it  could  also 
cause  dissension  among  the  employees.  If  the 
Bill  should  make  this  requirement,  It  would 
not  affect  most  smaU  plans. 

Section  221(a):  Vesting.  You  wUl  note  In 
Exhibit  B  that  only  one  of  the  plans  would 
be  affected  by  the  vesting  provision.  The 
vesting  provision  would  affect  very  large 
plans  and  collectively-bargained  plans,  and 
I  would  defer  to  the  comments  of  the  people 
who  administer  those  plans. 

Section  241(a):  Minimum  Standards  Re- 
lated to  Funding.  You  will  note  In  Exhibit  B 
that  none  o£  the  plans  are  affected  by  this 
provision  since  most  small  plans  cover  future 
service  only  or  usually  will  write  off  the  past 
service  UabUlty  over  a  10  year  period. 

Section  301:  Portability.  PortabUity  is  ba- 
sically an  excellent  idea.  It  will  be  extremely 
expensive  for  a  small  plan.  Note  In  Section 
305(c),  we  have  one  more  report. 

Section  401;  Plan  Termination  Insurance. 
Basically,  I  agree  with  the  idea  of  the  Plan 
Termination  Insurance,  however,  the  Idea 
of  calculating  premiums,  the  idea  of  making 
the  company  liable  for  part  of  the  loss,  and 
the  idea  of  calculating  further  premiums 
to  negate  the  company's  UabUlty  are  all  cer- 
tainly complex.  Perhaps  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  have  a  study  on  how  this  Is  done 
with  government  employees  that  move 
around  to  varioiw  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment and  thereby  try  to  see  how  effective 
and  how  costly  It  would  be  for  small  busi- 
nesses. Please  note  In  Section  443(b),  we 
have  one  more  report.  Please  note  in  Section 
462(d).  the  subordmatlon  of  debt  and  what 
effect  this  wUl  have  on  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  a  small  corporation  when  they 
have  a  pension  plan.  Plan  assets  of  smaU 
corporations  could  be  substantially  larger  as 
a  percentage  of  total  financing  than  the 
percentage  for  a  large  corporation.  Please 
note  In  Section  466,  one  more  report.  Please 
note  In  Section  481(c),  one  more  return. 
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Section  501(a):  Disclosure  and  Fiduciary 
Standards.  I  agree  that  there  should  be 
some  fiduciary  standards  established  for 
plans  over  and  above  the  standards  already 
In  existence.  However,  I  strongly  object  to 
the  special  limitations  on  "Proprietary  Em- 
ployees" contained  Ln  Section  511  of  15(c) 
(1)  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act.  This  provision  is  extremely  dis- 
criminatory and  since  I  believe  It  Is  the 
intent  of  all  Congressmen  to  knock  out  this 
provision.  It  should  also  be  deleted  In  this 
Section  as  well  as  In  412(c)  (1)   of  the  Code. 

Section  601:  Tax  Court  Procedure.  Once 
the  tax  court  has  made  a  Judgment  relative 
to  a  certain  situation,  would  it  be  possible 
to  force  the  IRS  In  the  future  to  abide  by 
that  ruling  In  other  like  situations?  Many 
times  we  find  that  even  though  the  tax 
court  has  ruled  for  the  taxpayer  in  a  cer- 
tain situation  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
wlU  not  live  by  that  decision  In  other  like 
situations. 

Section  641;  Excise  Tax  For-Auditing. 
Please  note  that  this  Is  one  more  return 
that  the  plan  must  file. 

Section  671;  Enrollment  and  Reports  of 
Actuaries.  Please  note  that  this  Is  one  more 
report  that  must  be  filed. 

Section  701:  Retirement  Savings  Limita- 
tion on  Proprietary  Em.ployees  Contri- 
butions Taxation  of  Certain  Lump  Sum  Dis- 
tributions. I  agree  with  the  Increase  In  the 
deduction  allowed  for  HR-IO  plans  and  the 
allowance  of  deductions  for  Individual  Re- 
tirement Plans.  However,  I  strongly  object 
to  the  limitations  Imposed  In  Section  702 (a) 
regarding  retirement  plans  for  "Proprietary 
Employees".  As  I  mentioned  above,  I  believe 
that  this  whole  concept  should  be  deleted 
from  the  Bin. 

Section  703:  Taxation  of  Certain  Lump 
Sum  Distributions.  The  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act  made  a  mess  out  of  the  calculation  for 
lump  sum  distributions.  This  simpler  form 
form  Is  far  superior. 

Section  704:  Contributions  on  Behalf  of 
Self-employed  Individuals  and  Proprietary 
Employees.  It  I  read  this  correctly,  (a)  (4) 
was  amended  to  read  "all  Corporate  Em- 
ployees" as  per  Section  706(f).  If  that  Is 
correct,  then  all  employees  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  75%  pension  regardless  of  the 
type  of  plan.  As  I  pointed  out  above,  and 
also,  what  Is  obvious  from  the  Study  Ex- 
hibit C,  this  would  play  havoc  with  virtually 
all  plans  that  have  an  employee  under  age 
40  In  the  plan.  If  the  76%  limitation  were 
Imposed  It  would  cause  mass  termmatlon 
and  curtailments  of  plans. 

Section    706(g):    Penalty    for    Failure    to 
Furnish  Information.  Please  note  In  Section 
6691,  one  more  report  required. 
Respectf  uUy  yours. 

Trust    Consultants,    Inc. 
La  WHEN  ex  J.  On.sDORr, 

President. 
Enclosure. 
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Years  servic* 


At* 


Sex 


RT 


Past 


Future 


Monthly 
salary 


Monthly 
pension 


Monthly 
social  security 


Total 
pension 


Value  at 
retirement 


Total 
deposit 


75 
74 
7S 
72 
71 
70 
M 
M 
•7 
•fi 

as 
•s 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

12 
13 


8,333.33 
8.333.33 
8. 333.  33 
8,333.33 
8.  333. 33 
8,  333.  33 
8, 333. 33 
8, 333. 33 
8.333.33 
8, 333. 33 
8,333.33 
8, 333. 33 
8. 333. 33 
8.333.33 


6,250 
6.250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6.250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6.250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 


269 
269 
269 
288 
288 
288 
288 
288 
288 
309 
309 
309 
309 
309 


,519 

.519 

.519 

,538 

,538 

,538 

,538 

6,538 

6,538 

6.559 

6,559 

6,559 

6.559 

6.559 


5, 458. 52 
5, 702.  56 
5,941.07 
6, 188. 12 
6,430.04 

6.  677,  35 
6,670,22 
7,167.43 
7,414.00 

7,  242. 18 
7, 431. 63 
7, 431. 63 
7, 431. 63 
7,431.63 


39,068.56 
40,815.24 
42,  522.  34 
44, 290. 57 
46.022.08 
47,  792. 16 
47,741.13 
51,  299.  84 
53,064.63 
51. 834. 8S 
53,190.81 
46,828.34 
4l.5S8.96 
37, 130. 18 
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Yeai 


Stx 


RT 


Pa 


51 M 

50 M 

49 M 

48 M 

47 M 

46 M 

45 M 

44 M 

43 M 

42 M 

41   M 

40      M 

39 ^ M 

38 M 

37 M 

36 ....  M 

35 M 

34 M 

33 M 

32 M 

31 M 

30.   M 

29 M 

28 M 

27 M 

26 M 

25 M 

24 M 

23 M 

22 M 

21 M 

20 M 


65 
S5 
6S 
6S 

65 
«$ 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 


Future 


Monthly 
salary 


Monthly  Monthly 

pension   social  security 


Total 
pension 


Value  at 
retirement 


Total 
deposit 


U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


8. 333  33 
8,333.33 
8, 333. 33 
8. 333.  33 
8, 333.  33 
8. 333.  33 
8. 333.  33 
8, 333.  33 
8. 333. 33 
8, 333.  33 
8. 333.  33 
8, 333,  33 
8.  333.  33 
8,  333.  33 
8.  333.  33 
8. 333  33 
8.  333.  33 
8, 333.  33 
8,  333. 33 
8.  333.  33 
8.  333.  33 
8,  333.  33 
8, 333  33 
8. 333. 33 
8.  333. 33 
8, 333. 33 
8. 333.  33 
8.  333.  33 
8, 333.  33 
8. 333.  33 
8, 333. 33 
8.  333.  33 


6.250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6.250 
6.250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6,250 
6.250 
6.250 
6,250 


,250 

,250 

,253 

,250 

,250 

6,250 

6,250 

6.250 

6.250 

6,250 

6,250 

6.250 

6.250 

6,250 

6,250 


303 
309 
309 
309 
309 
331 
331 
331 
331 
331 
331 
331 
343 
343 
343 
343 
343 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 
355 


6.559 
6.559 
6.559 
6.559 
6.559 
6,581 
6,581 
6.581 
6,581 
6,581 
6,581 
6,581 
6.593 
6.593 
6.593 
6,593 
6.593 
6.605 
6,605 
6.605 
6.605 
e,605 
6.605 
6,605 
6.605 
6,605 
6,605 
6,605 
6.605 
6.605 
6.605 
6,b05 


7.431.63 
7.431.63 
7.431.63 
7. 431. 63 
7,431.63 
7,431.63 
7,431.63 
7,431.63 
7.431.63 
7,431.63 
7,431.63 
7,431.63 
7,431.63 
7.431.63 
7,431.63 
7.  431.  63 
7, 431. 63 
7,431.63 
7. 431. 63 
7.431.63 
7.431.63 
7,431.63 


431. 63 
431.63 
431.63 
431.63 
431.63 
431.63 
431.63 
431.63 
431. 63 
431.63 


33.361.65 
30,121.07 
27. 309. 24 
24,  850. 25 
22,685.08 
20. 767. 10 
19, 059. 02 
17,  530. 62 
16,157.18 
14,918.29 
13.796.89 
12,  778.  70 
11,851.59 
11,005.24 
10, 230. 80 
9, 520. 63 
8,  868. 12 

8,267.49 
7,713.71 
7. 202. 33 
6,  729.  43 
6,291.55 
5, 885. 59 
5,  508.  82 
5.158.76 
4,  833. 20 
4.  530. 16 
4,  247,  85 
3,  984. 63 
3,739,03 
3,  509.  73 
3,  295. 50 


TRIBUTE    TO    HON. 
J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  great  Americans  with  whom  I  have 
served  in  Congress  was  the  late  Vaughan 
Gary  of  Virginia.  I  was  deeply  saddened 
when  I  learned  of  his  death. 

Because  we  served  "^^ogether  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  nearly  20 
years,  our  paths  crossed  almost  daily.  We 
were  intimate  friends. 

During  the  time  Vaughan  was  in  Con- 
gress, he  served  as  a  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  subcommittees : 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary; 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Legislative; 
General  Governmental  Matters;  Treas- 
ury and  Post  OCace;  Mutual  Security; 
and  Foreign  Aid.  During  his  career  in 
Congress  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
latter  three  subcommittees. 

Vaughan  Gary  was  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  State. 
He  was  always  kind  sind  considerate, 
articulate,  and  firm  but  never  bombastic. 
He  was  a  scholarly  person  and  truly  one 
of  God's  noblemen. 

He  was  beloved  by  members  of  the 
committee  upon  which  he  served  and  by 
his  other  colleagues  and  the  staff  who 
worked  for  him. 

He  wrought  well  for  his  State  and 
constituency  and  for  the  Nation  he 
loved. 

Following  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him 
from  time  to  time.  He  always  maintained 
the  wonderful  spirit  which  had  been 
characteristic  of  him  during  his  con- 
gressional service. 


I  am  deeply  pleased  to  have  had  the 
honor  of  paying  tribute  to  tlie  memory 
of  Vaughan  Gary  of  Vii-ginia. 


FORMER  HEW  SECRETARY  COHEN 
SAYS  REVENUE  SHARING  A 
HOAX 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  contention  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Congress  has 
been  the  administration's  so-called  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals. 

When  President  Nixon  originally  pro- 
posed in  1969  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment turn  over  substantial  amounts  of 
"no-Strings"  money  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, he  assured  us  he  was  talking 
about  new  money  and  that  existing  pro- 
grams would  not  be  reduced. 

But,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case 
with  this  administration,  we  have  learn- 
ed that  "watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
say"  is  the  appropriate  rule  for  judging 
the  veracity  of  the  President's  promises 
in  this  regard. 

During  the  recent  American  Bar  As- 
sociation convention  here  in  Washing- 
ton, former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  deliv- 
ered a  brief  but  devastating  analysis  of 
what  he  referred  to  as  the  revenue -shar- 
mg  "hoax". 

Dr.  Cohen's  comments  were  right  on 
the  mark,  and  I  include  his  speech  at  thlB 
point  In  the  Record: 

RzvxNTTX  Shabing:  a  Hoax? 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  dean.  School  of  Edu- 
cation, the  University  of  Michigan) 
The  poeltlon  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  one  of  the  moat  In- 


teresting, slgnlflcar.t.  Important,  aiid  chal- 
lenging position,'?  in  cur  Nation,  Last  year 
the  tctal  private  and  puoUc  expenditures  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare  approximated 
25  percent  of  the  total  gross  national  product. 
I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  leave  that  of- 
fice on  January  20,  1969  of  my  own  free  will. 
My  Involuntary  retirement  was  due  to  forces 
beyond  my  control. 

I  am  delighted  that  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  the  President  have  appointed  a  former 
Secretary,  Arthur  Flemmlng,  to  a  key  Presi- 
dential position  in  the  Department.  With 
this  precedent  my  hopes  for  possibly  return- 
ing to  the  Department  in  1977  are  rising  with 
each  day  of  television. 

I  am  one  of  the  former  Secretaries  of 
HJI.W.  who  does  not  believe  the  Job  was  or 
Is  an  unmanageable  one.  In  this  connection  I 
join  with  my  Republican  colleagues.  Secre- 
taries PVjlsom,  nemmlng  and  Richardson  who 
enjoyed  their  responsibilities — and  I  might 
add.  they  carried  them  out  with  distinction. 

I  should  add  that  the  position  is  so  vola- 
tUe  that  none  of  the  nine  previous  Secretar- 
ies of  H.E.W.  has  yet  served  more  than  three 
years.  I  wish  Secretary  Weinberger  well.  He 
has  two  and  one-half  years  to  go  to  break 
the  record.  I  think  Hank  Aaron  wUl  get 
there  first. 

I  began  today's  discussion  by  stating  some 
of  my  biases  and  prejudices.  While  I  am  a 
Democrat.  I  was  not  appointed  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.  because  I  was  a  political  figure.  I 
have  publicly  supported  President  Nixon's 
proposal  for  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources and  for  welfare  reform,  and  continue 
to  do  so.  I  have  opposed  his  vetoes  of  H.E.W. 
appropriations  and  leglsatlon  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

AN    ISATE    CITIZEN    SHAKES    DISAPPOINTMENT 
WITH    REVENCTB    SHARINO 

My  position  today  is  that  of  an  irate,  de- 
pressed, and  disappointed  citizen  voicing  my 
indignation  against  the  cruel,  mistaken, 
misguided  social  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  Its  handling  of 
many  aspects  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. 

With  respect  to  Federal  revenue  sharing, 
I  also  believe  the  Administration  policy  haa 
been  one  of  deception.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Administration  as  an  additive  source  of 
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revenue  and  instead  they  have  used  it  as  a 
subatifiite  source  to  save  money. 

Mayor  Kevin  B.  White  of  Boston  has  said: 
"I'm  one  who  fought  for  the  basic  tenets 
of  the  New  Federalism,  In  the  form  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  for  the  past  three 
years.  I  don't  know  now  what  I  have,  except 
that  I  have  less  money  In  the  short  run  and 
probably  the  prospect  of  less  money  in  the 
long  nm." 

Oovemor  Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia  has 
said:  "Revenue  Sharing  has  been  a  cruel 
hoax.  Our  state's  t36  mllUon  In  revenue 
sharing  per  year,  was  off-set  by  $57  million 
lost  in  funds  when  Title  IV-A  and  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Law  was  first 
amended  .  .  .  The  President's  proposed  new 
budget  win  cut  Georgia  payments  on  pro- 
grams by  at  least  9174  million  more." 

RZVENUS   SHAKING DECEPTIVI   ADVERTISING 

Congressman  Charles  W.  Whalen,  a  Repub- 
lican from  Ohio,  has  stated:  ".  .  .  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  General  Revenue  Sharing  offers 
less  'new  money'  than  advertised,  and  it  Is 
categorical  commitments.  Had  I  been  aware 
last  year  that  Congress  was  being  'led  down 
the  primrose  path',  I  would  have  voted 
against  HR  14270." 

These  are  not  my  words.  They  are  the 
words  01  Mayors  and  Governors. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  the  recommendation  cf  the 
present  Administration.  It  was  ushered  into 
legislative  reality  under  false  pretences  and 
enacted  at  the  wrong  time  to  meet  a  prob- 
lem With  a  shotgun  when  It  required  only 
one  or  two  rifle  shots  carefully  aln.ed, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Issue  of  w^:o  should 
call  the  tune  In  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

I  dont  take  the  position  with  regard  to 
health,  education,  and  welfare  legislation 
that  the  State  know*  best;  or  the  locality 
knows  best:  or  even  that  the  taxpayer  or 
voter  knows  best.  It  depends  upon  what 
the  problem  and  the  issues  are. 

I  wouldn't  turn  over  the  key  issues  in  the 
national  social  security  or  Medicare  program 
to  be  decided  by  the  States  or  localities.  Nor 
would  I  suggest  that  garbage  collection 
should  be  handled  by  the  States  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Some  functions  must  be 
handled  by  all  three  levels:  such  as  police 
and  Judicial  functions. 

As  secretary  of  HJI.W..  I  opposed  proposed 
legislation  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal  attor- 
neys and  Federal  courts  key  matters  of  en- 
forcement of  alimony  and  child  support  of 
welfare  reclpents  where  parents  were  In  dif- 
ferent States.  On  the  other  hand,  I  strongly 
supported  Federal  legislation  to  have  a  sin- 
gle national  standard  for  determination  of 
the  status  of  wife,  child,  and  marriage  for 
eligibility  of  social  security  benefits  financed 
by  a  nationwide  Federal  tax. 

PUBLIC  FROBLEUS  WILL  NOT  TIELO  TO 
SIMPLISTIC   FORMULA 

Let  US  not,  therefore,  be  lulled  into  be- 
lieving that  there  Is  a  single,  simplistic  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local,  a  central  or  local  for- 
mula for  solving  aU  public  policy  issues,  or 
that  local  is  better  than  Federal  or  Federal 
better  than  local  -per  ae. 

I  submit  that  what  we  should  look  for 
is  an  effective  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  levels  and  the  public 
and  private  enterprise  on  health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs.  And  that  Is  where  the 
present  Administration  la  most  vulnerable. 
The  Federal-State  cooperative  S3rstem  of  wel- 
fare, health,  and  education  is  at  Its  lowest 
status  In  years.  Morale  of  State  Commis- 
sioners Is  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  De- 
partment was  formed  In  1953,  Governors, 
mayor  and  State  officers  have  lost  confidence 
In  the  ability.  Integrity,  and  wisdom  of  the 
present  leadership  In  HEW,  and  OMB. 

SPECIAL  REVENTTZ  SHARING 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  submitted 
four  Special  Revenue  Sharing  programs  to 
the  Congress,  They  have  two  major  charac- 
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terl&tlcs:  to  consolidate  existing  categories 
and  give  the  states  and/or  localities  greater 
discretion  In  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

SOME    CONSOLIDATION    JtrSTDTED 

I  favor  consolidation  of  categories  of  Fed- 
eral aid  wherever  desirable  and  feasible.  I 
strongly  supported  the  proposal  enacted  In 
1972  to  substitute  one  single  category  of 
welfare  payments  for  the  three  separate  ones 
dealing  with  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. I  strongly  supported  one  single  legis- 
lative enactment,  adopted  In  1972,  for  four 
separate  categories  of  social  services.  These 
were  rational,  desirable,  and  acceptable  con- 
solidations. 

But  I  would  be  against  consolidating  the 
funds  for  West  Point  and  Annapolis  with 
the  Headstart  program  simply  because  they 
both  deal  with  education.  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend putting  In  the  same  legislative  for- 
mat the  funds  for  educating  the  pages  in 
the  Senate  with  the  funds  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  simply  because  they  both 
deal  with  education. 

I  would  not  put  Federal  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  along  with 
higher  education  in  the  same  structure  be- 
cause they  have  historically  been  handled 
separately  In  the  States  and  because  the 
public-private  constitutional  and  political 
Issues  are  different  In  the  two  areas. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  one  has 
to  consider  the  similarities  and  differences, 
the  historical  background,  the  tradition,  the 
constitutional,  lepa!,  economic  and  political 
Issues  before  making  a  determination  as  to 
what  level  of  government  shall  do  what  In 
connection  with  which  Federally  financed 
program  and  how  categories  are  to  be  con- 
solidated or  related. 

MANY     DOMESTIC     PROGRAMS     SHOULD     BE     KEPT 
OUT  OF  POLITICS  _,_, 

I  maintain  that  there  are  Federally  oper- 
ated programs  which  are  well  run  when  pol- 
itics is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  adinin- 
istratlon  of  the  programs. 

The  Social  Security  progam  Is  efficiently  and 
effectively  administered.  It  pays  30  million 
persons  every  month.  And  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  handling  the  cash  benefits  is 
only  2.4'"- — a  splendid  record. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is  an 
outstanding  research  agency.  It  has  helped 
to  expand  and  extend  medical  reeetirch  with- 
out a  taint  of  politics.  And  It  distributee 
some  $2  billion  a  year. 

The  National  Science  Forundatlon  Is  Fed- 
erally operated  In  an  effective  and  non- 
political  manner. 

Probably  the  most  Inefficient  and  discrim- 
inatory program  In  the  United  States  Is  the 
administration  of  the  local  property  tax. 
Probably  the  most  political  of  all  programs 
are  the  local  zoning  decisions.  Probably  the 
most  graft-ridden  program  Is  the  local  po- 
lice in  some  communities. 

But  the  most  basic  criticism  of  both  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  special  revenue 
sharing  Is  that  they  have  been  used  by  the 
present  Administration  to  try  and  reduce  the 
Federal  financial  role  in  Improving  social 
programs  and  to  reduce  the  Federal  role  In 
providing  aid  to  minorities,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  the  poor.  Yet  under  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  localities  are  using  the  funds 
to  build  tennis  courts  and  golf  courses.  I 
don't  think  that  kind  of  decentralization  Is 
what  this  country  needs  at  this  time. 

ADMINISTRATION'S      ACTION      UNDERCUT      CONTI- 
DENCE     IN    ITS    LOCAL    CONTROL    INITIATIVE 

How  can  one  have  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  purported  belief  in  "decentralization" 
and  "local  control"  in  an  Administration 
which  during  the  past  three  years : 

1.  Is  withholding  money  from  States  and 
localities  which  is  clearly  due  the^  under 
prior  policies. 

2.  For  proposing  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions dealing  with  social  services  which 
woiUd  have  restricted  State  and  local  options 
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and  which  the  Congress  stated  was  In  direct 
conflict  With  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

3,  Reversed  In  the  courts  for  failure  to  carry 
out  Its  statutory  responsibilities  affecting  the 
States  In  education  and  welfare. 

4,  Secretary  Richardson  was  reversed  and 
repudiated  by  the  President  In  the  Secretary's 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise  with  Senator 
Rlblcoff  on  the  welfare  proposal  which  re- 
sulted m  the  defeat  of  the  welfare  revision. 

6.  A  Commissioner  of  Education  has  re- 
signed m  protest. 

6.  The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  re- 
signed because  he  couldn't  support  the  cut- 
backs proposed  by  the  Administration  in 
Medicare, 

7.  The  head  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  was  fired  for  no  public  reason. 

8.  The  head  physician  In  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  resigned  in  protest  over 
the  lack  of  support  for  these  programs. 

9.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation resigned  in  dlsUlusionment  over  the 
Admimstratlon's  failure  to  adequately  sup- 
port the  1972  education  legislation. 

10.  In  1968.  I  Issued  regulations,  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  to  give  welfare 
clients  the  ability  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
judicial  review  with  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  State  agency  with  the  appropriate  por- 
tion paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
Administration  has  repealed  that  regulation 
which  was  aimed  at  giving  the  poorest  the 
same  effective  opportunity  for  access  to  the 
courts  as  does  every  other  person. 

Is  this  a  record  of  pride?  Is  it  a  record  of 
decentralization?  Does  it  demonstrate  that 
we  should  have  confidence  In  the  wisdom, 
propriety,  ability  or  social  idealism  of  the 
present  Administration?  I  say  "No." 

AMERICA'S    IDEALISM     NOT     SERVED     BT     REVENUE 
SHARING 

I  maintain  that  revenue  sharing — general 
and  special — as  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, is  a  hoax,  a  snare,  a  delusion 
which  takes  us  away  from  dealing  with  our 
major  social  problems.  Until  we  return  to 
redesigning  Federal  programs  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  poor,  the  minorities,  and* the  heavy  tax 
burdens  of  the  poor-  and  middle-Income 
earners,  we  will  continue  to  see  a  frustrated 
and  confused  American  people.  But  even 
more  so,  the  greatness,  the  vitality,  the 
idealism,  the  productivity  of  the  American 
people  will  not  be  released  and  fostered  by 
the  policies  of  revenue  sharing  under  the 
guise  of  decentralization,  consolidation,  or 
simplification. 


A  LOOK  AT  NO-FAULT  DIVORCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vera 
Glaser  has  taken  a  hard  look  at  our 
short  experience  with  no-fault  divorce. 
In  a  series  of  five  articles,  she  notes  its 
meaning  both  emotionally  and  econom- 
ically to  the  parties  involved.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  first  article  in  this  excellent 
series,  which  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald,  The  article  follows: 

IFrom  the  Miami  Herald.  Sept.  18.  1973) 

No-Fault  Divorces:   For  Better  or  Worse? 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

(In  the  past  three  yet^s.  the  "no-fault" 
idea  has  been  written  into  the  divorce  codes 
In  43  states.  The  method  sounds  like  a 
simple,   honest,    recrlmlnatlon-avoldlng    ap- 
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proach  to  ending  a  marrlago.  And  It  often  Is. 
But  "no-fault"  and  divorce  don't  auto- 
matically go  together  any  better  than  love 
and  marriage. 

In  this  five-part  series,  beginning  today. 
Vera  Olaser  examines  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  "no-fault."  Including  the  economic 
backlash,  the  growing  ease  with  which  child 
support  payments  can  be  sidestepped,  and 
the  National  Organization  for  Women's 
doubts  about  the  new  divorce  laws.) 

Washington. — New-style  "no-fault"  di- 
vorce Is  catching  on  like  gangbusters. 

It's  easier,  faster,  and  usually  less  bitter 
to  end  a  marriage  that  way  because  neither 
party  has  to  take  the  "blame." 

Since  California  pioneered  the  "no-fault" 
concept  three  years  ago.  all  but  seven  states 
have  Included  some  form  of  it  In  their  di- 
vorce codes. 

It's  civilized  It's  modern.  It  cuts  the  emo- 
tional flnger-polntlng  and  name-calling  say 
marriage  counselors,  psychiatrists,  and  some 
of  the  15  million  Americans  who  have  ex- 
perienced divorce. 

It's  more  honest,  less  demeaning  to  the 
courts.  No  need  now  for  trumped-up  tom- 
cattlng  or  perjury,  say  lawyers  and  Judges. 

But  the  "no-fault"  coin  has  another  side. 

While  mercifully  dissolving  marriages  not 
made  in  heaven,  and  some  that  have  ossified 
on  earth,  Its  "quickie"  aspects  kill  off  others 
that  time  and  effort  might  have  saved. 

And  while  "no-fault"  Is  swift  and  has  an 
easy  sound  to  It.  It  hasn't  made  divorce  any 
less  an  economic  disaster  for  both  partl^ 
In  certain  types  of  cases,  the  absence  ok 
fault-finding  has  left  clearly  wronged  parties 
lacking  even  the  sort  of  economic  balm  they 
would  get  if  they  had  been  hit  by  a  careless 
driver. 

ECONOMIC  BITE 

Ex-wlves  In  particular  feel  the  economic 
bite.  Although  spectacular  divorce  settle- 
ments among  ^he  rich  and  famous  capture 
headlines,  and  the  belief  persists  that 
most  ex-husbands  are  alimony-poor,  the 
dollar  ;  inch  hits  the  average  ex-wife  harder. 
With  "no-fault"  she's  even  worse  off  and 
may  be  forced  onto  welfare. 

Under  "no-fault"  a  marriage  can  be  dis- 
solved by  one  or  both  partners  by  citing 
"Irreconcilable  differences, "  "Incompatibil- 
ity," or  "Irremediable  breakdown."  Some 
states  merely  require  a  separation  period. 

Charges  of  adultery,  desertion,  drunken- 
ness and  the  like  are  not  necessary. 

In  some  states,  the  Judge  may  delay  the 
decree  for  a  few  months  if  small  children 
are  Involved,  but  rarely  is  It  denied. 

Perhaps  hardest  to  take  Is  the  knowledge 
that  removing  fault  also  removes  a  spouse's 
leverage  for  a  better  economic  settlement. 

John  P.  is  an  example.  A  Callfornian  In 
his  early  40s,  he  was  shaken  and  close  to 
tears  as  he  poured  out  his  woes  to  bis 
lawyer. 

John's  wife,  Betty,  13  years  his  Junior,  bad 
run  off  with  his  best  friend,  culminating  a 
secret  months-long  affair.  The  P's  have  a 
four-year-old  child. 

IX>  the  circumstances  lessen  John's  legal 
Obligation  to  his  family?  Not  necessarily. 

"Hell  have  to  support  his  wife  and  child 
In  spite  of  what  she's  done,"  P's  attorney 
said  in  San  Francisco — because  of  "no- 
fault." 

Under  the  old  law,  Betty  would  have  been 
the  "guilty"  party.  The  court  would  have 
allowed  her  child  support,  but  no  alimony, 
and  probably  less  than  half  of  their  Jointly 
owned  property. 

A  rUJRIDA  CASK 

In  Florida,  another  "no-fault"  state, 
Leonard  S.  is  divorcing  his  wife,  Helen,  after 
18  years  of  what  he  terms  "boredom  and 
lack  of  communication."  They  have  two 
teenage  children  and  an  income  In  the 
$36,000  range. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Karly  to  their  marriage  Helen  worked  as  a 
secretary  to  help  Leonard  earn  his  graduate 
business  degree.  With  the  career  she  helped 
build  now  beginning  to  pay  off.  she  is  being 
"ditched  for  a  younger  model."  to  use  her 
words. 

As  Helen's  lawyer  summarizes  It.  under 
"no-fault"  "the  discarded  spouse  is  being 
treated  about  the  same  as  if  she's  run  out  on 
him.  She'll  get  some  supi>ort  for  the  kids  and 
some  personal  maintenance — maybe  six 
months  to  a  year — to  tide  her  over  until  she 
finds  a  Job." 

Since  Helen  and  Leonard  have  not  been 
married  20  yesirs,  she  can't  share  his  Social 
Security  and  Medicare. 

Shell  reenter  a  youth-oriented  Job  market 
with  limited  earning  power,  and  the  Ills  of 
middle  age  are  looming. 

Law  professor  Michael  Wheeler,  author  of 
a  forthcoming  book  on  "No-Fault  Divorce," 
doubts  it  has  changed  the  dynamics  of  mar- 
riage, but  says,  'It  changes  the  necessity 
for  a  man  to  persuade  his  wife  to  give  him 
a  divorce.  He  no  longer  has  to  make  as  many 
concessions  on  property  and  children's  cus- 
tody as  he  did  before." 

DIVORCE    STATISTICS 

As  of  now,  one  out  of  every  three  UjS. 
marriages  break  up.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them 
involve  children  under  18. 

"It's  frightening,"  said  Virginia  Anne 
Church,  a  family  law  specialist  in  Clear- 
water, pointing  out  that  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  a  marriage  can  be  "ir- 
retrievably broken  if  one  pju-ty  wants  out, 
even  if  the  other  Is  a  "perfect"  spouse. 

Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel's  much- 
publicized  "walkout"  will  take  longer  to 
reach  the  divorce  court.  He  has  left  his  wife 
of  32  years  for  a  younger  woman,  but  unless 
Mrs.  Mandel  cooperates,  a  three-year  separa- 
tion will  be  required  under  state  law.  If  Mrs. 
Mandel  agreed  the  marriage  could  be  dis- 
solved In  one  year. 

However.  Maryland  has  retained  some 
"fault"  provisions  In  Its  code,  and  Mrs.  Man- 
del  IT  she  wished,  could  sue  her  husband  now 
under  those  provisions  for  desertion  and/or 
other  charges.  She  probably  could  demand — 
and  get — a  handsomer  settlement  than  the 
Judge  would  award  at  the  end  of  thcee  years 
under  "no-fault."  ^v^ 

Michigan's  "no-fault"  law.  after  about  a 
year  in  operation  was  found  not  always  to 
expedite  divorces.  Sometimes  It  re-focused 
acrimony  to  child  custody  and  property 
fights. 

KSarNnALLT    ttnilatekai. 

Divorce  lawyer  Elizabeth  Guhrlng,  who 
practices  In  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  criticizes  "no-fault"  as  "es- 
sentially unilateral  divorce.  If  one  says  the 
marriage  is  beyond  repair,  that's  It.  The  other 
can  plead,  think,  wish  and  hope.  It  doesn't 
matter.  That  bothers  me  terribly." 

Most  of  Miss  Guhrlng's  clients  are  men  who 
she  says  "either  outgrow  their  wives  or  put 
up  with  a  lousy  wife  for  16  years.  They  want 
out,  and  they've  reached  a  point  where  they 
can  afford  to  get  out." 

Among  her  women  clients,  she  says,  a 
growing  number  are  in  the  late  60s.  married 
26  years  or  more. 

Studies  show  that  men  have  Initiated  most 
divorce  actions  over  the  years,  although  wives 
usually  bring  the  formal  charges.  The 
women's  movement  Is  beginning  to  change 
ttiat  trend. 

No  matter  how  amicably  a  couple  ap- 
proaches divorce,  bitterness  usually  develops 
over  child  custody  and  finances. 

In  most  breakups,  husband  and  wife  work 
out  their  property  split,  child  custody,  and 
support  arrangement  In  a  written  agreement 
drawn  up  with  the  help  of  their  lawyers. 

The  Judge  may  approve  It  routinely,  or 
change  It  to  what  he  regards  as  "fairer."  If 
the  parties  cant  agree,  as  often  happens,  the 
Judge  decides,  guided  by  state  law. 
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Most  Judges  liave  wide  latitude.  They  are 
human,  fallible,  and  they  sometimes  hand 
down  bad  decisions. 

"The  court  sits  there  and  plays  Ood."  said 
attorney  Harry  Fain  of  Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 
"The  decisions  you  get  are  not  so  much  a 
question  of  law,  but  of  character,  bias,  tem- 
perament and  personality  of  who  sits  in 
Judgement. " 

AWARDS    DWINOI.ING 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  where  divorce 
traffic  Is  among  the  nation's  heaviest,  Judges 
and  lawyers  report  that  awards  to  women  are 
dwindling,  but  they  attribute  it  to  women's 
growing  Independence,  rather  than  "no- 
fault." 

"There's  a  recognition  that  husbands  have 
been  getting  stuck."  said  presiding  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  William  P.  Hogoboom. 

"Women  simply  have  to  recognize  they 
can't  have  it  both  ways.  If  they  want  to  be 
Independent,  great.  But  If  they  want  doors 
opened  for  them,  they  must  be  somewhat 
subservient  to  men."  he  said. 

Could  some  of  the  marriages  be  salvaged? 

Lawyer  Pain  thinks  five  to  10  per  cent  could 
be.  with  proper  counseling. 

"They  come  to  me  saying.  'I  don't  want  a 
divorce,  but  I  can't  do  anything  about  It." " 
he  said.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  them  can't  af- 
ford It.  It  seems  to  me  some  should  be  sal- 
vaged." 

Pain  worries  that  "we're  rubber-stamping 
divorces  on  what  amounts  to  a  two-minute 
hearmg.  The  courts  have  abdlctaed  their 
function  of  trying  to  maintain  whatever 
tenuous  thread  there  may  be  In  the  mar- 
riage." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  IN 
FREE  CHINA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    I1J.INOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
well  over  a  decade  the  Republic  of  China 
has  consistently  sponsored  the  most  Im- 
pressive annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  1973  week  was  no 
exception.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  yet.  Naturally  It  was  di- 
rected at  the  largest  captive  nation  of 
them  all,  namely  the  some  700 -million 
mainland  Chinese. 

As  further  encouraging  examples  of 
the  week's  observance,  the  following 
should  be  of  keen  interest  to  oiu"  Mem- 
bers: first,  highlights  of  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang's  address  at  the  Taipei  rally  In 
July;  second,  excerpts  from  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  message;  and  tliird, 
the  main  points  In  Vice  President  Yen 
Chia-kan's  address. 

The  address  follows : 

Address  bt  Db.  Cheng-kanc 

Vice  President  Yen.  Distinguished  Quests, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Today  In  the  wake  of 
U.S. -Soviet  summit  talks  and  the  Conference 
on  Secxirlty  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  the 
whole  world  on  the  sxirface  Is  occupied  by 
thick  air  of  cold  peace.  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain In  the  East  and  the  West,  however,  cap- 
tive people  are  waging  new  series  of  anti- 
Communist  struggles.  Examples  Include  the 
recent  escap>e  of  50  Russian  workers  to  Swe- 
den, the  quest  of  freedom  by  East  Germans 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  the  Wall  by 
angry  West  Berllners.  and  the  quickened 
Influx  of  Chmese  mainland  refugees  Into  the 
Hongkong-Macao  area.  There  are  adequate 
evidences  that  the  Iron  Curtain  people  are 
forcibly  striking   back   at   the   international 
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appeasers  who  are  acting  contrary  to  the  flow 
of  time.  All  these  evidences  signify  a  new  de- 
velopment In  the  antl-Communlst  move- 
ment. It  Is  therefore  of  particularly  g^eat 
timely  significance  that  we  people  from  the 
Republic  of  China's  various  circles  are  gath- 
ered here  today  to  call  upon  all  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  world  to  Join  forces  for 
Btepped-up  support  to  the  c^tlve  people's 
struggle  for  freedom. 

The  advancement  of  science  Is  enabling 
man  to  conquer  the  space.  On  the  earth, 
however.  Communist  tyranny  Is  still  being 
allowed  to  keep  human  beings  in  servitude. 
All  the  Chinese  In  the  free  area  are  deeply 
aware  of  the  graveness  of  their  responsibility 
to  save  the  compatriots  on  the  mainland.  All 
the  people  of  the  free  world  must  keenly  take 
note  of  the  solemn  moral  responsibility  In 
restoring  the  captive  people  to  freedom. 

For  the  whole  world  to  work  for  an  early 
return  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved  masses,  we 
must  positively  continue  to  expose  Commu- 
nist peace  plots,  break  through  the  dark  cur- 
rent of  International  appeasement,  and  turn 
the  tide  of  the  world  that  Is  now  deplorably 
lost  In  fear  and  suspicion.  To  do  these  thmgs, 
we  must  Join  all  the  freedom  forces,  both 
behind  and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
make  heroic  struggles  toward  a  final  victory 
for  freedom. 

In  the  Iron  Curtain  areas,  we  must  call 
upon  the  captive  p>eople  to  launch  all-out 
struggles  against  dictatorial  Communist  rul- 
ers. More  specifically  speaking,  efforts  should 
Include  the  following : 

In  the  political  field,  overthrow  tyranny 
and  establish  democratic  systems,  oppose 
struggle  and  liquidation,  eliminate  class 
hatred,  and  fight  for  Individual  dignity  as 
well  as  freedom  to  enjoy  equal  human  rights. 

In  the  economic  field,  abolish  all  systems 
of  enslavement  for  farmers  and  workers,  as- 
sure free  management  of  business  and  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  win  freedom  for  the 
people  to  work  as  they  want  and  enjoy  what 
they  produce. 

In  the  cultural  and  educational  fields,  pro- 
tect national  cultural  traits,  oppose  distor- 
tion of  historical  facts,  do  away  with  forcible 
sending  of  young  people  to  factories  and 
rural  areas,  and  win  freedom  of  learnmg. 
freedom  of  advancement  to  higher-level 
schools,  freedom  of  research  activities  and 
freedom  to  choose  occupation. 

In  the  field  of  thinking  and  expression  of 
views,  lift  all  forms  of  control  Imposed  In 
the  name  of  Communist  teaching,  throw  the 
door  open  for  the  expansion  of  the  domain 
of  thinking,  and  win  for  all  the  pec^le  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  publication,  of  assembly,  of 
association,  of  the  press,  of  writing  and  of 
expression. 

In  the  area  of  belief,  oppose  religious  perse- 
cution and  win  freedom  of  religious  belief 
and  of  preachmg. 

In  matters  concerning  society,  stand  firmly 
against  reform  through  labor,  end  secret 
agent  terrorism  once  for  all,  disband  people's 
communes,  and  assure  people  of  security  and 
freedom  to  lead  a  happy  healthy  life  of  their 
own  choice. 

In  the  free  world,  we  should  Increasingly 
strengthen  the  unity  of  free  democratic  rorces 
and  together  provide  ptosltlve  encouragement 
and  effective  support  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
people's  fight  for  freedom. 

We  also  miost  point  out  that  whoever 
chooses  appeasement  and  compromise  in  the 
face  of  the  Communists  will  cause  his  own 
downfall,  that  wavering  and  ambiguous  at- 
titudes will  inevitably  lead  to  loss  of  foot- 
hold altogether,  and  that  Individual  defeat 
awaits  those  who  prefer  to  remam  neutral 
or  to  mind  only  their  own  defense.  •   •  • 

We  therefore  urge  all  the  free  nations  to 
strengthen  ties  of  economic  cooperation,  pro- 
mote mutual  assistance  for  mutual  benefit, 
quicken  the  pace  of  cultural  Intercourse,  and 
furthermore  develop  these  relations  Into  a 
united    battlefront    for   the    preservation    of 

common  security.  We  also  urge  the  free  na- 
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tlons  to  give  further  positive  spiritual  and 
material  support  to  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  develop  these  people's  Intel- 
lectual fsu:ultles,  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  freedom  campaigns  In  all  the  Commu- 
nist-occupied areas  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
A  surging  tide  will  then  be  shaped  up  to 
steer  man's  destiny  in  the  correct  direction. 
Freedom  restored  to  the  enslaved  people 
will  be  a  lastmg  protection  for  the  freedom 
of  the  people  who  are  now  free. 
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of  Enslavement  for  Peace."  This  implies  that 
not  only  should  we  seek  to  restore  the  right 
of  enslaved  people  to  live  free  lives  but  should 
also  terminate  the  expansion  of  Communism 
and  thus  protect  free  people  from  tyranny. 


PREsmENT  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Message 
Support  of  the  captive  nations  and  peo- 
ples In  their  struggle  ugainst  Communist 
tyranny  and  persecution  and  for  freedom 
demonstrates  the  moral  force  of  humankind 
and  constitutes  the  mainstream  of  the  world 
antl-Communlst  movement.  Universal  hu- 
man freedom  can  be  assured  only  after  the 
captive  peoples  have  been  freed.  World  peace 
can  be  attained  only  after  captive  nations 
have  cast  off  tyrannical  rule. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  the  true  world  peace  can 
be  brought  Into  existence  only  after  the 
triumph  of  human  freedom  and  that  this 
triumph  can  be  made  manifest  only  by  the 
mighty  combined  force  of  world  Justice  and 
the  masses  of  people  shut  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  wish  for  success  and  vic- 
tory In  our  struggle  against  Communism  and 
enslavement  and  for  freedom  and  peace. 


Address  bt  Vice  President  Ten  Chia-kan 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  rally,  which 
climaxes  the  activities  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  First.  I  should  like  to  express  my  re- 
spects to  every  one  of  you  and  my  welcome 
to  U.S.  Rep.  Jack  P.  Kemp,  who  has  come 
from  afar,  and  to  the  diplomats  who  have 
been  Invited  to  be  with  us. 

Since  1959,  the  United  States  has  desig- 
nated the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  These  observances  will  con- 
tinue until  all  captive  nations  have  regained 
their  freedom  and  independence.  This  Is 
a  manifestation  of  support  for  the  rightful 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  world  for 
freedom  and  independence.  The  movement 
has  won  universal  support  in  the  free  world 
and  provided  boundless  encouragement  to 
people  shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  camp  of  the 
democracies  has  been  confused  by  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communist  smokescreen 
of  peace  offensive  and  chicanery.  The  de- 
fense alliance  of  the  free  world  has  been 
shaken.  Countries  have  failed  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  and  have  been  lured  by 
immediate  profit  to  accord  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
Most  states  did  this  with  trade  In  mind. 
Instead  of  economic  gains,  recognition  has 
brought  them  political  trepidation.  This  de- 
velopment has  heralded  for  humankind  an 
era  In  which  the  atmosphere  of  apjjeasement 
is  pervasive  and  Justice  and  righteousness 
are  suppressed. 

Some  of  the  nations  which  have  made 
deals  with  the  Pelplng  regime  are  not  aware 
of  its  pervasion  and  tyranny.  Their  political 
leaders  lack  a  sound  philosophy  and  moral 
courage.  They  have  betrayed  the  principle 
of  Justice  they  used  to  espouse  by  "opening 
the  door  to  greet  the  bandit."  They  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  tragedy. 

Under  the  buffetings  of  adverse  Interna- 
tional tides  and  In  all  the  turmoils  of  Asia, 
the  Republic  of  China  has  pursued  Its  funda- 
mental and  consistent  national  policy  of 
antl-Communlsm.  Our  country  has  never 
been  discouraged  by  adversity.  It  will  never 
change  its  course  or  allow  itself  to  be  In- 
fiuenced  by  unfavorable  aspects  of  the  ob- 
jective situation. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Captive  Nations 
Week  activities  in  supijort  of  the  enslaved 
nations'  struggle  for  freedom  Is  "Elimination 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in-vllne 
with  my  previous  extensions  of  remarks 
regarding  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons involvement  in  the  area  of  behavior 
modification,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
placing  another  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Michael  Sta- 
chell  of  the  Star-News  to  be  most  In' 
formative. 

The  article  follows : 

RXrORM    OB    BRAINW ASHING? — RCSKASCH 

Prison  Under  Pihe 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  American  penal  system  is  in 
trouble  and  needs  major  revamping,  has 
begun  construction  of  the  country's  first 
large-scale  corrections  research  center  at  But- 
ner,  N.C. 

Scheduled  for  completion  early  next  year, 
the  $14  million  Butner  project  Is  the  first 
major  attempt  to  learn  better  ways  of  han- 
dling Incarcerated  criminals  since  18th  cen- 
tury penologists  decided  that  long  prison 
terms  and  hard  labor  were  the  best  crime 
deterrent. 

Butner  will  serve  a  dual  role  In  the  federal 
prison  system  with  one  section  providing  care 
and  treatment  for  140  inmates  with  severe 
mental  disturbances. 

The  other  half — and  the  one  that  Is  draw- 
ing the  Interest  and  suspicion  of  observers 
on  both  sides  of  the  JaU  bars — is  the  200-bed 
behavior  modification  unit  that  will,  among 
other  things,  experiment  with  various  types 
of  offenders  such  as  alcoholic  felons,  convicts 
who  are  members  of  racial  minorities,  passive 
Inmates,  sexually  assaultive  prisoners,  "high 
security  risks"  and  the  "hard  cases"  who  are 
virtually  unmanageable  outside  of  solitary 
confinement. 

Some  observers  see  Orwelllan  Implications 
In  the  Butner  concept  and  in  two  other  penal 
research  progrtuns  under  way  at  the  maxi- 
mum-security VS.  penitentiary  at  Marlon, 
ni.,  and  the  UJ8.  Medical  Center  at  Spring- 
field. Mo. 

The  Federal  Prisoners  CotUition,  an  Inmate 
organization  that  disseminates  information 
from  behind  the  walls  to  Congress  and  the 
press,  has  filed  detailed  protests  with  the 
United  Nations  on  "Project  START"  at 
Springfield  8ind  the  "Askleplelon  Society" 
program  at  Marlon.  They  fear  the  programs 
are  aimed  at  "br&lnwashlng"  prisoners. 

"START" — an  acronym  for  Special  Treat- 
ment And  Rehabilitative  Training — Is  a  be- 
havior modification  program  for  hard  core 
unmanageable  Inmates.  "Askleplelon" — 
named  for  the  Greek  Ood  of  medicine — Is  an 
Inmate  self-Improvement  program  based  on 
transactional  analysis  and  Synanon-style 
group  therapy. 

Some  prisoners  and  their  supporters  on  the 
outside  express  the  fear  that  Butner  will  be- 
come one  giant  brainwashing  fswtory.  Dr. 
Peter  Breggln,  a  penal  critic  and  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  School  of  Psychiatry, 
worried  in  a  recently  published  article  that 
Butner  could  become  another  Vacavllle,  the 
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California  prison  hospital  where  brain  sur- 
gery, massive  drug  doses  and  other  contro- 
versial  techniques  were   used  on  prisoners. 

The  uneasiness  over  the  Butner  project  has 
prompted  Inquiries  by  Sen.  Edward  Brooke, 
R-Mass.,  Rep.  Ronald  Dellums,  D-Callf.,  and 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  headed  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C. 

Dr.  Martin  Groder.  who  organized  the  Ask- 
lepSelon  program  and  who  will  head  the  But- 
ner facility  when  it  Is  completed,  and  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Levlnson,  the  bureau's  mental- 
health  coordinator,  describe  such  fears  and 
criticism  as  unwarranted. 

Both  men  said  that  although  program 
planning  for  Butner  is  still  In  its  Infancy, 
such  controversial  techniques  are  electro- 
shock,  massive  drug  dosage,  psychosurgery, 
sensory  deprivation,  averslve  conditioning 
and  negative  reinforcement  therapy  will 
have  no  part  In  the  Butner  correctional  re- 
search. 

Psychosurgery— which  has  been  performed 
at  VacavlUe — means  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
the  brain  to  modify  aggressive  or  other  forms 
of  undesirable  behavior. 

CtTRED     AND     MEEK 

Sensory  deprivation,  averslve  conditioning 
and  negative  reinforcement  therapy  were  the 
techniques  used  on  Alex  in  the  movie  "Clock- 
work Orange."  Alex,  who  delighted  In  violence 
and  sexual  perversion,  was  given  heavy  forced 
doses  of  his  avocations,  along  with  drugs  and 
other  therapy,  and  emerged  from  prison 
"cured"  and  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 

Said  Groder:  "In  the  research  section,  w© 
wiu  not  use  drugs,  there  will  be  no  psycho- 
surgery— it's  obnoxious — and  there  will  be 
no  major  averslve  training  like  In  'Clock- 
work Orange.'  We  may  do  minor  things  with 
averslve  conditioning.  There  will  be  no  sen- 
sory deprivation  (keeping  inmates  in  total 
darkness  or  utter  silence).  That's  old  fash- 
ioned." 

"As  long  as  I  am  In  charge."  he  stressed, 
"the  work  will  be  In  the  frame  of  a  hu- 
manistic approach.  We're  going  to  avoid  the 
Vacavllle-type  mistakes." 

Butner,  which  was  envisioned  In  1961  but 
not  funded  by  Congress  until  1971,  wUl  be 
built  close  to  three  universities — Duke,  North 
Carolina  State  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — with  the  idea  of  utUlzlng  the  aca- 
demic talent  on  tap  at  these  schools. 

Originally  It  was  called  the  "Behavioral 
Research  Center"  but  the  name  was  changed 
recently  to  the  "Federal  Center  for  Correc- 
tional Research."  Groder  said  the  change  was 
not  in  response  to  the  pejorative  Implica- 
tions of  "behavioral  modification"  but  sim- 
ply because  the  original  title  was  not  broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  work  that  will  go 
on. 

Groder  envisions  Butner  as  a  faculty  where 
somebody  with  a  good  idea  for  Improving 
some  aspect  of  corrections  can  test  it  out 
under  sclentlflc  conditions  rather  than  sim- 
ply Implementing  It  piecemeal  in  a  prison 
and  hoping  it  will  work  out  somehow. 

"As  long  as  we  have  h^if  institutions," 
he  said  In  an  Intervle^^^there  has  been 
no  rapid  process  of  taking  bright  ideas  and 
testing  them  out.  Take  parole  for  example. 
There  was  a  sUly  Idea  that  If  you  promise 
a  criminal  that  he  will  be  out  on  the  street 
in  a  short  time,  then  he  will  be  grateful 
and  behave  himself.  It  hitsn't  worked. 

"We  can  test  whether  In  fact  instltutlonal- 
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Izlng  a  person  does  any  good  at  all.  We  can 
use  modem  psychotherapeutic  techniques 
and  try  to  apply  them  In  a  prison  setting. 

VOI-TrNTEEKS     PaXFERSED 

"Maybe  we  can  demonstrate  that  two  years 
served  In  a  prison  under  certain  conditions 
will  be  sufficient  to  rehabilitate  an  offender. 
Wo  can  test  out  ways  of  following  released 
prisoners  into  the  community  and  seeing 
whether  they  do  better  by  returning  to  their 
home  towns,  or  whether  we  can  transplant 
them  to  North  Carolina.  Here  we  can  do  a 
close  follow  up  of  their  cases." 

Groder,  who  said  he  preferred  volunteers 
for  the  research,  did  not  rule  out  the  possibil- 
ity that  Inmates  may  be  placed  In  the  re- 
search programs. 

One  area  where  Groder  clashes  with  other 
advocates  of  penal  reform  Is  "community  cor- 
rections" which  Is  now  gaining  support 
among  the  more  liberal  groups. 

Groder  contends  that  not  enough  la  known 
yet  about  rehabilitation  to  allow  legions  of 
felons  to  return  to  the  community  after 
serving  brief  prison  sentences,  and  he  doubts 
that  the  community  concept  will  receive  wide 
public  acceptance  In  the  near  future. 

MORE    EFFECTIVE    WATS 

"If  we  can  get  a  top-notch  rehabilitation 
program  within  an  Institution,"  he  says,  "a 
prisoner  will  be  better  off  than  wandering 
around  the  streets." 

Said  Levlnson,  the  bureau's  mental  health 
chief:  "There  are  always  going  to  be  people 
In  Institutions  even  though  more  may  be 
returned  to  the  community.  What  are  we 
gonna  do  with  them?  The  Idea  of  Butner 
Is  to  determine  more  effective  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  various  types  of  pec^le  that 
will  be  imprisoned." 

The  view  of  Groder  and  Levlnson  counters 
the  approach  advocated  by  such  groups  as 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

NCCD  director  Milton  Rector  emphasizes 
that  the  traditional  large  penal  institutions 
are  proven  failures  in  corrections  and  such 
programs  as  Butner  only  further  uproot  in- 
mates who  should  be  placed  in  their  own 
community  programs  funded  by  federal 
money. 

Groder  and  Levlnson.  who  feel  the  bureau 
Is  "dammed  If  it  does  and  dammed  If  It 
doesn't"  try  new  programs,  are  unhappy  with 
the  Federal  Prisoners  Coalition  which  has 
been  nipping  at  the  bureau's  heels  recently 
over  the  research  programs  in  Marlon  and 
Springfield. 

The  coalition.  In  a  treatise  mailed  In  July 
to  the  United  Nations,  alleged  that  the  As- 
kleplelon  program  at  Marlon  Is  based  on 
techniques  used  to  brainwash  American 
POWs  captured  by  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  during  the  Korean  war. 

The  document  sees  a  conspiracy  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  introduce  brainwashing 
measures  under  the  guise  of  accepted  psy- 
chiatric practices  and  describes  Askleplelon 
as  "selective  psychic-genocide." 

Oroder  agrees  that  there  are  certain  anal- 
ogles  between  the  program  he  founded  at 
Marlon  and  some  of  the  techniques  used  by 
the  Chinese  to  indoctrinate  U.S.  POWs  These 
include  such  things  as  removing  prisoners 
to  other  cellblocks  to  break  emotional  ties, 
segregating  natural  leaders  and  punishing 
those  who  are  uncooperative.  But  he  calls  the 


charges  of  "brainwashing"  ludicrous,  a  fabri- 
cation and  an  attempt  by  Inmate  radicals  to 
create  trouble. 

Askleplelon,  as  described  by  Groder  and 
outside  observers  who  have  examined  the 
program  at  Marion,  is  a  therapeutic  com- 
munity of  volunteer  Inmates  who  live  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  prison. 

It  Is  a  psychological  program  which  seeks, 
In  Groders  words,  "to  take  losers  and  teach 
them  how  to  win."  The  unwritten  prison 
code  dictates  that  a  convict  does  his  own 
time,  doesn't  owe  anyone  anything,  and  that 
society,  here  the  prison  administration,  is 
the  enemy. 

In  Askleplelon,  convicts  are  taught  to 
break  the  mold  and  Induced  to  get  out  of  the 
convict  role  by  using  several  popular  psychi- 
atric techniques.  Transactional  analysis,  set 
out  In  the  best  seller  "Games  People  Play" 
by  Dr.  Eric  Berne,  gives  Inmates  new  guide- 
lines for  dealing  with  the  pressure  cooker 
living  situation  in  a  penitentiary. 

Attack-therapy,  a  group  game  popular- 
ized by  Synanon,  the  California-based  drug 
rehabilitation  orgtinizatlon,  seeks  to  strip 
every  facet  of  dishonesty  and  pretense. 

The  program  was  started  three  years  ago 
and  about  100  Inmates  have  participated  in 
some  or  all  parts  of  It.  The  bureau  sees  it  as 
an  amazing  success  in  bringing  about  major 
behavior  changes  among  Inmates  in  a  peni- 
tentiary that  is  the  end  of  the  line  in  the 
federal  prison  system. 

The  shining  example  Is  a  convict  named 
Vic  Taylor  whose  long  escape  record,  61  years 
of  accumulated  sentences  for  armed  ro'ober- 
les  and  hard-core  reputation  labeled  him 
one  of  the  toughest  In  Marlon. 

Taylor,  according  to  the  bureau,  had  never 
read  a  book  In  prison.  After  joming  Askle- 
plelon, he  started  reading  novels,  began  tak- 
ing Junior  college  courses  Inside  Marlon  and 
last  year  received  an  honors  degree  in  Amer- 
ican studies  from  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. He  completed  the  fo\ir  year  B-A.  degree 
work  in  21  months,  all  Inside  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

Project  START  at  Springfield,  which  also 
has  prompted  "bralnwashmg"  charges  from 
the  Federal  Prisoners  Coalition,  was  begun 
In  September.  Unlike  participants  In  Askle- 
plelon which  is  voluntary,  the  Inmates  In 
START  are  transferred  to  Springfield  from 
various  prisons  in  the  federal  system  because 
they  are  constant  troublemakers  and  unre- 
sponsive to  any  form  of  discipline. 

STEP-ITP-STSTEM 

Simply  stated,  they  are  admitted  to  the 
START  section  at  Springfield  and  placed  In 
solitary  confinement  with  no  privileges.  If 
they  keep  their  cell  clean  and  behave  for  a 
week,  they  move  up  one  step  and  receive 
more  prIvUeges.  By  good  behavior,  they  can 
continue  to  move  up.  working  in  the  prison 
brush  factory,  earning  money  and  receiv- 
ing full  privileges. 

If  they  break  the  rules,  they  move  back 
down  the  ladder,  losing  privileges  as  they  go. 

"In  the  past,"  explained  Levlnson,  "we've 
been  fast  with  the  punishments  and  slow 
with  the  rewards.  The  inmates  In  START 
are  not  psychotic,  but  they  are  the  abso- 
lute worst  in  the  system.  The  emphasis  m 
START  Is  rewarding  positive  behavior.  It's 
a  simple  behavior  modification  technique, 
but  It  seems  to  hold  promise." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  BUly  Zeoll.  Gospel  Films.  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  God,  we  do  not  come  just  to  pray 


for  a  collective  body  of  national  leaders, 
although  we  do.  God.  we  do  not  come  Just 
to  pray  for  a  special  blessing  upon  our 
Nation,  although  we  pray  this.  Our  dear 
Father,  we  come  to  You  to  plead  for  each 


of  these  gathered  here  as  Individual  per- 
sons with  individual  needs. 

Only  You.  dear  God.  know  their  per- 
son£j  and  private  needs. 

But.  God.  there  is  one  need  in  which  we 
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all  join,  one  great  need  we  all  crave  after, 
the  need  that  King  Solomon  faced  and 
asked  for  from  You.  Your  word  says  that 
if  any  of  us  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of 
God. 

Wisdom  bathed  in  trust  and  truth — 
wisdom  motivated  by  honesty  and  fair- 
ness. Wisdom  that  delivers  us  from  a 
self-righteous  demanding  from  others,  a 
standard  of  conduct  we  do  not  apply  to 
ourselves.  Wisdom  that  teaches  us  the 
great  lesson  that  Your  Son  Jesus  Christ 
not  only  wants  to  be  our  personal  Sav- 
iour but  can  help  us  cope  with  the  Issues 
of  life. 

Wisdom  that  allows  us  to  feel  more  at 
home  with  ourselves  and  our  own  fami- 
lies and  our  colleagues,  and  wisdom  that 
allows  Christ  to  be  more  and  more  at 
home  in  our  hearts.  So.  God.  I  do  not 
ask  for  many  things — no.  God,  not  even 
for  two.  I  ask  for  just  one — one  special 
attribute  from  You,  my  God,  to  each 
unique  individual  person  in  this  room. 
Oh,  God,  I  ask  you  for  one  thing  for  these 
reople,  I  plead  with  you  for  one  thing 
for  these  people — God,  give  them  wis- 
dom. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  risen 
Saviour.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  correction  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bUl  B.S..  8619. 

The  message  also  Einnounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  Jl.  7446.  An  act  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7645)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8619)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  9,  12,  48,  64,  69,  to  the 
foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  542)  entitled  "Joint  res- 
olution concerning  the  war  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1317) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1443)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
FVlbright,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  6768)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  environ- 
ment program,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Muskie.  and  Mr.  Case  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2335)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes," 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  F^l- 
bright,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  425.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  operations,  and  the 
acquisition  and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposaf 
of  aluminum  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
jEunes  W.  Trimble  Dam; 

S.  2486.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  project 
referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 


Lake  on  the  Savannah  River.  Qa.  and  S.C, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Richard  B.  RusseU  Dam  and  Lake  "; 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlsp>osal 
of  Silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  2408.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlsp>osal 
Of  Zinc  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  add 

S.  2656.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  eight  months  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United  State* 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasxiry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  BILLY  ZEOLI 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  have  one  of  my  dear  friends  and  a 
man  of  outstanding  talent  offer  the 
prayer  in  the  House  Chamber  today. 
Rev.  Billy  Zeoli  has  done  most  effective 
missionary  work  with  gospel  films 
throughout  the  world  in  some  155  coun- 
tries, and  he  lias  given  the  same  fine 
message  to  many  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  America. 

For  10  years  Reverend  Zeoll  has  made 
a  very  special  effort  in  a  unique  project 
with  professional  athletes  In  baseball  and 
in  football.  His  impact  on  them,  indi- 
vidually smd  collectively,  has  been  most 
significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  it  is  a  great 
privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  for  me 
to  have  my  friend.  Rev.  BlUy  Zeoll.  offer 
the  prayer  for  all  of  us.  He  is  a  dedicated 
citizen,  a  great  parent  with  a  wonderful 
family,  and  a  religious  leader  of  tremen- 
dous influence. 


THE  LATE  CONGRESSMAN 
J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1953. 
one  of  the  first  men  to  greet  me  was  the 
late  Congressman  J.  Vaughan  Gary.  He 
extended  to  me  as  to  other  freshmen,  not 
only  his  hand,  in  a  friendship  which  con- 
tinued after  his  retirement,  but  also  he 
gave  the  counsel  and  advice  that  a  new 
Member  of  the  Congress  found  so  helpful. 

Vaughan  Gary  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  man  of  great  honor  and  integrity. 
He  was  an  effective  legislator  and  a  true 
statesman.  He  served  his  beloved  Vlrgina 
and  our  country  well.  With  his  passing, 
Virginia  has  lost  one  of  her  noblest  sons 
and  our  Nation  has  lost  a  true  patriot. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  loss.  I  express 
to  Mrs.  Gary  and  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

THE  CASE  OF  YURI  SOROKO 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 
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Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  free. 

Yuri  Soroko  is  a  39-year-old  civil  en- 
gineer from  Kiev,  the  Ukraine.  The  fam- 
ily first  applied  for  emigration  visas  2 
years  ago.  The  visas  were  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  Yuri's  wife  Basya  possessed 
"secret  Information."  Although  Basya 
worked  in  a  plant  where  secret  work  was 
performed,  her  work  was  of  a  nonsensi- 
tlve  nature,  and  allowed  no  access  to 
secret  Information. 

The  Sorokos  have  suffered  many  hard- 
ships since  they  were  denied  emigration 
visas. 

In  January  1972,  the  KGB — Soviet 
Secret  Police — "visited"  the  Soroko  home 
and  forbade  Yuri  from  attending  re- 
ligious services  at  the  synagogue  in  Kiev. 
Yuri  disregarded  their  order  and  con- 
tinued to  go  to  the  synagogue.  For  this 
act  he  was  arrested  and  Jailed  for  15 
days. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  Yuri  was 
arrested  and  detained:  First  when  he 
participated   In   a   collective   appeal   for 

amnesty  for  the  prisoners  of  conscience, 
and  the  second  time  at  a  meeting  com- 
memorating the  slaughter  of  the  Israeli 
athletes  at  Munich. 

The  Soroko  family  want  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  They  want  their  9-year-old  son 
to  grow  up  In  a  society  where  Jewish 
cultiiral  and  religious  life  flourishes 
rather  than  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
Jewish  institutions  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

By  passing  the  Mllls-Vanlk  bill.  Con- 
gress will  enable  the  Sorokos  and  the 
growing  number  of  young  Soviet  Jewish 
activitists  to  emigrate  and  attain  the 
freedom  for  which  they  have  made  great 
sacrifice. 


PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE  FOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing vote  on  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  for  Vice  President  might 
be  the  most  important  vote  ever  made 
by  any  Member  of  the  present  House. 

Therefore  we  ought  not  to  assume  that 
responslbH^ty  lightly.  May  I  suggest  sev- 
eral princimes  as  we  beglng  considera- 
tion of  thfy  diflQcult  and  important  re- 
sponsibility. 

First,  there  Is  no  crisis  demanding  im- 
mediate confirmation  of  the  President's 
nominee.  At  no  time  in  our  history  have 
we  been  more  privileged  or  protected  in 
having  as  the  successor  to  the  President, 
an  individual  as  able  and  as  qualified  as 
Is  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  Therefore,  we 
need  not  hastily  confirm  for  fear  that 
succession  is  imperiled  by  Inadequacy. 

Second,  the  House  should  in  no  way  de- 
fer to  the  Senate  in  this  matter.  I  gather 
from  press  coverage  last  night,  that  the 
press,  if  not  the  Senate,  believes  only 
Senators  will  make  the  necessary  Judg- 
ments confronting  Congress.  That  is  not 
so  and  the  House  should  quickly  estab- 


lish procedures  to  make  that  point  quite 
clear. 

Third,  the  judgment  of  the  President 
in  selecting  ijeople  to  fill  high  positions 
has  been  demonstrably  defective — two 
former  Cabinet  members  under  indict- 
ment and  a  Vice  President  selected  by 
him  resigning  because  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Further,  the  President  is  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  involving  his  knowl- 
edge of  or  participation  in  Watergate. 
That  suspicion  must  be  removed  before 
his  selection  can  be  approved. 

The  Congress  should  insist  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  approval  of  his  nomi- 
nee, that  the  President  reveal  the  con- 
tents of  the  disputed  tapes.  Only  then 
can  Congress  and  the  country  be  reas- 
sured as  to  the  integrity  of  the  President 
as  well  as  his  nominee  for  Vice  President. 


OUTRAGEOUS  ATTACK 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
[>ermis5ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  perfidious  attack  launched 
by  combined  Arab  armies  against  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Israel.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  carmot  remain  silent  while  the 
valiant  citizens  of  Israel  fight  to  preserve 
a  land  which  Is  the  bastion  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  the  last  2  days  we  have  received 
reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
airlifting  supplies  and  equipment  to 
Egypt  and  Syria.  At  a  time  when  the 
two  superpowers  were  moving  toward  an 
era  of  international  cooperation,  the 
spirit  of  detente  has  been  broken  by  Rus- 
sia. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U.S.S.R.  re- 
verses itself  and  assists  in  settling,  rather 
than  exacerbating,  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

An  important  decision  faces  America 
at  this  moment — in  light  of  the  Soviet 
airlift  and  the  heavy  losses  of  both  men 
and  material  suffered  by  Israel.  While  the 
United  States  continues  to  call  for  a 
cease-fire  and  a  return  of  the  parties  in- 
volved to  lines  and  positions  occupied  by 
them  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  current 
hostilities,  we  must  do  even^hing  pos- 
sible to  guarantee  the  survival  of  Israel 
with  secure  and  defensible  borders. 

I  am  urging  the  President  to  expedite 
the  supply  of  material  and  aircraft  which 
Israel  has  contracted  for  and  provide  her 
with  additional  material  which  she  may 
request,  which  will  offset  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Israelis  as  a  result  of  this 
ruthless  aggression.  If  a  lasting  peace  Is 
to  be  acquired  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel 
must  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  at  least  as  an  equal. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1443,  MUTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.    MORGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1443)  to  au- 
thorize the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations,  with  the  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Zablocki,  Hays,  Fascell,  Mah,- 

LIARO.    PRILIWOHtnfSKN,    and    BROOlCnELD. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  727.  CONTIN- 
UING APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  yesterday,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 

fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
10,  1973.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
continuing  resolution  expires  at  mid- 
night. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caJl  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  613] 

Aapln  Fraser  Powell,  Ohio 

BadlUo  Frey  Rarlck 

Brasco  Fuqua  Regula 

Breckinridge  Gray  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif.  Hanna  Sandman 

Buchanan  Harsha  Stokes 

Burke  Calif.  Heckler,  Mass.  Stuckey 

Chlaholm  HoUfleld  Sullivan 

Clark  Lent  Teague  Tex. 

Clay  Long,  Md.  UdaU 

Conyere  Mallllard  Wilson,  Bob 

Crane  Mills,  Ark.  Wilson. 

DeUenback  Moorhead,  Pa.         Charles  H., 

Dellums  Nedzl  Calif. 

Dlggs  OTIara  Yatron 

Esch  Pickle 

Evlns,  Tenn.  PodeU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  387 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
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ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  727  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS,   1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  continuing  resolution  which 
would  make  available  funds  for  certain 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment until  the  respective  appropriations 
bills  are  enacted  into  law  or  imtil  sine 
die  adjournment. 

The  present  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires at  midnight  tonight.  Members  will 
recall  that  we  passed  a  continuing  reso- 
lution on  September  25.  We  sent  it  over 
to  the  other  body,  and  they  took  certain 
action.  We  met  in  conference  and  finally 
agreed  on  the  conference  report  which  is 
before  us  now. 

OPERATION     or     TBI     CONTUTUINO    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Members  are  gen- 
erally aware  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  necessity  for 
the  measure  and  therefore  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  it 
at  length  again  today. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  and  activities 
xmder  the  circumstances  that  obtained 
on  Jime  30,  1973  based  on  the  status  of 
the  respective  appropriation  bills  at  that 
time.  This  level  of  funding  does  not 
change  until  the  appropriations  bill  is 
enacted  Into  law.  The  sole  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  Labor-HEW  bill  for  which 
there  is  special  provision  to  take  into 
account  Senate  action.  Under  leave  to 
extend  I  shall  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  material  follows : 

LxvELS  or  Funding  PKBMrrrED  Under  the 
Resolution 

As  has  been  the  practice  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  continuing  resolution  establishes 
an  appropriate  rate  of  funding  for  the  De- 
partments and  agencies  until  the  respective 
regulELT  annual  appropriation  bUls  can  be 
enacted  by   Congress. 

In  summary,  operations  under  the  resolu- 
tion are  based  on  the  status  of  each  partic- 
ular bUl  as  of  July  1,  1973,  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  93-62,  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Where  the  applicable  bill  had  passed  only 
one  House,  the  rate  for  operations  sbaU  not 
exceed  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted 
by  the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  Is 
lower  (Sec.  101  (a)  (4) ) .  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory are : 

Legislative  appropriation  bill: 

Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  (see  Item 
number  2  under  the  heading  "special  pro- 
visions" outlined  below);  and 

State-Justlce-Commerce-Judlclary  appro- 
priation bill. 

2.  Where  the  applicable  bUl  had  passed 
both  Houses  but  had  not  cleared  conference, 
and  the  amoiint  as  passed  by  the  House  is 
different  from  that  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  lesser  amounts  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority  (Sec.  101(a)(8)). 
Included  In  this  category  are: 

Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  appropriation  bill:  and 

HUD-Space-Sclence-Veterans  appropria- 
tion bin. 


3.  Where  the  applicable  bill  bad  not  been 
passed  by  either  House,  the  rate  for  opera- 
tions for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  more 
restrictive  authority  (Bee.  101(b)).  Included 
In  this  category  are : 

Treasury-Postal  Servlce-Oeneral  Govern- 
ment appropriation  bill; 

Department  of  Defense  appropriation  bUl; 

Foreign  Assistance  appropriation  blU;  and 

Military   Construction   appropriation   bill. 

STATUS    or    APPBOPRIATIOM    BIL1.S 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  presently  making 
considerable  progress  with  respect  to 
handling  appropriation  bills.  This  is  the 
status  of  the  bills  not  yet  signed  by  the 
President: 

Legislative  and  Labor-HEW  are  in 
conference  with  agreement  expected 
shortly. 

The  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  conference  report 
has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  but  not 
yet  signed  by  the  President. 

State-Justice-Commerce-Judlciary  is 
pending  conference.  Defense,  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  military  construction  are 
not  yet  reported  and  are  awaiting  legisla- 
tive authorization. 

The  Treasury -Postal  Service  confer- 
ence was  concluded  yesterday  and  the 
conference  report  appears  in  the  Record 
today.  I  expect  that  it  will  be  considered 
soon. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  the  second 
HUD-Space-Science-Veterans'  confer- 
ence report  will  be  before  the  House  for 
consideration  today. 

The  other  regular  annual  appropria- 
tion bills — Public  Works,  Transportation, 
D.C.,  and  Interior — have  been  enacted 
Into  law.  We  have  also  handled  at  this 
session  two  supplemental  bills,  two  other 
continuing  resolutions  and  the  appro- 
priation measure  associated  with  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONTINUINO  RESOLUTION 

Members  will  recall  that  in  handling 
the  continuing  resolution  which  passed 
the  House  on  September  25, 1  insisted  we 
have  no  amendments,  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  vehicle  that  did  not  lend  Itself 
to  general  legislative  procedures. 

Nevertheless  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Findley)  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  petroleum  marketing. 
Some  of  us,  a  very  few  of  us,  opposed  the 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
imnecessary  and  that  steps  were  being 
taken  that  would  make  the  amendment 
imnecessary.  I  opposed  all  amendments 
to  the  resolution  because  as  I  stated  this 
was  not  the  vehicle  to  undertake  such 
legislation.  However,  I  certainly  do  not 
support  any  policies  which  would  dis- 
criminate among  petroleum  marketers  in 
establishing  prices  for  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. The  amendment  was  adopted.  The 
other  body  concurred  in  the  amendment, 
so  it  was  not  a  subject  of  conference. 
The  proviso  Is  in  the  resolution. 

In  the  other  body  an  amendment  was 
offered  relating  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank,  as  ev- 
eryone knbv/s.  Is  engaged  in  trying  to 
help  American  Industry  export  American 


products,  the  products  of  American  labor 
and  other  sources.  So  the  other  body 
added  an  amendment  which  exempts  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
from  the  requirement  that  the  funding 
rate  for  activities  covered  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Bill  shall  not 
exceed  one  quarter  of  the  annual  rate 
as  provided  by  the  first  continuing  resol- 
tlon.  In  other  words  they  could  exceed 
for  this  quarter  the  rate  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  them.  The 
House  thought  this  was  a  good  proviso!" 
and  there  was  no  objection  to  it  in  con- 
ference so  It  Is  before  us. 

The  main  thing  that  happened  to  us 
in  the  House  when  we  considered  this  bill 
originally  was  that  the  Quie  amendment 
was  adopted.  Many  of  us  opposed  it  but 
nevertheless  it  was  adopted.  It  did  not 
have  a  State  floor  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  fimds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  Quie  amendment 
In  the  continuing  resolution  went  to  the 
other  body  and  the  other  body  deleted 
the  Quie  amendment  and  inserted  their 
own  provision.  In  the  conference  agree- 
ment which  is  before  us  and  upon  which 
we  will  vote  shortly  we  sigreed  to  certain 
modifications  of  the  House  and  Senate 
provisions  as  they  relate  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  ESEA  funds. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  most  of  us 
imderstand  that  $1,810,000,000  is  appro- 
priated. That  is  the  top  limit  that  is 
available  for  this  program  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

So  regardless  of  the  way  we  distribute 
the  money,  the  same  total  amount  will 
be  available.  It  is  also  understood  I  be- 
lieve that  about  $180  million  of  the  total  '-^ 
$1,810,000,000  is  not  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  and  local  communities 
at  the  present  time.  We  Just  do  not  know 
what  the  executive  branch  may  do  In 
regard  to  these  si>endlng  levels. 

Most  congressional  districts,  to  some 
extent,  probably  gain  some  and  lose 
some,  all  depending  upon  those  school 
districts  and  the  towns  and  local  com- 
munities. 

This  Is  not  a  conference  report  that 
satisfies  completely  anybody  I  know  of, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  anyone  to  write  an  absolutely  satis- 
factory conference  report  on  this  highly 
complex  issue  In  view  of  the  various  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  school  districts  and 
in  States  and  communities  tliroughout 
the  Nation.  So  here  is  the  agreed-to  solu- 
tion upon  which  we  will  vote,  and  we  will 
have  to  vote  the  entire  conference  re- 
port up  or  we  will  have  to  vote  it  down. 

First.  No  local  educational  agency  will 
receive  less  than  90  percent  of  what  It 
received  in  fiscal  year  1973.  No  local  edu- 
cational agency,  I  repeat,  will  receive_less 
than  90  percent  of  what  it  received  in  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

Second.  No  State — and  I  am  moving 
from  the  local  community  agency  now  to 
the  State — in  the  aggregate  will  receive 
less  than  90  percent  of  what  it  received 
In  fiscal  year  1972. 

Third.  No  local  educational  agency  can 
receive  more  than  115  percent  of  what 
it  received  in  fiscal  yejf  1973. 
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So,  this  naturally  Is  not  going  to  please 
everybody.  Indeed,  there  is  no  way  to 
please  everybody  within  our  own  dis- 
tricts. There  are  some  elements  that  are, 
of  course,  disquieting  to  some  areas  of  a 
Member's  district  which  will  be  helped, 
and  some  school  districts  in  a  Member's 
district  which  will  not  fair  as  well  as 
they  might  have.  But  this  is  the  best 
we  can  work  out  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  agree  on  the  conference 
report  and  send  it  to  the  other  body,  and 
the  other  body  can  concur  and  send  it  to 
the  President  so  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution will  become  operative  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ADD.^BBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  read  90 
per  centum  and  115  per  centum  and  so 
forth.  Are  there  any  present  figiu-es 
which  will  tell  me  how  much  New  York 
state,  or  any  State,  will  receive  or  will 
lose  as  a  result  of  this  conference  report 
vis-a-vis  the  conference  report  which  was 
passed  by  this  House  so  overwhelm- 
ingly— not  Just  passed,  but  overwhelm- 
ingly, by  a  vote  of  286  to  94? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  figures  from 
HEW  which  undertake  to  give  a  break- 
down of  how  these  fimds  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  States.  There 
is  some  reascHi  to  believe  that  these  fig- 
ures are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but 
they  probably  are  within  the  ball  park. 

The  figures  with  respect  to  New  York 
state  are  these :  If  HEW  does  not  release 
all  the  funds,  if  HEW  withholds  $180 
million,  which  is  now  the  policy,  under 
this  conference  report  New  York  would 
get  $9  million  more  than  it  received  in 
1973.  If  all  of  the  funds  are  allocated 
Including  the  entire  $1,810,000,000,  then 

New  York  State  would  get  $30  million 
more  under  this  conference  report  than  it 
received  in  1973.  That  does  not  seem  too 
bad. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Except  that  in  relation 
to  the  bill  which  passed  this  House,  which 
affected  more  than  New  York,  affects 
adversely  by  this  conference  report  20 
some  states,  New  York  would  be  receiv- 
ing close  to  $90  million  and  many  of  the 
other  States  who  have  lost  population 
would  get^only  a  share  and  not  a  bonus, 
which  they  are  getting  under  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  must  say  the  Quie 
amendment  was  not  satisfactory  in  my 
opinion  to  many  Members  of  the  House, 
particularly  after  they  learned  of  its 
full  eCfects. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  >1eld  to  my  friend  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. Under  the  Quie  amendment.  New 
York  would  have  received  $33  million 
more  Instead  of  $9  million  more  as  it  will 
get  under  the  pending  proposal,  so  New 
York  will  take  a  loss. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  gentleman  can  say 
that  the  Quie  amendment  did  not  re- 


flect the  desires  of  many  people  in  the 
House  when  it  passed  286  to  94.  The  Quie 
amendment  was  an  amendment  which 
was  designed  to  cure  an  inequity  in  the 
allocations  of  moneys,  which  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  thwarted  by  not 
abiding  by  the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Quie  amendment 
was  not  the  ultimate  by  way  of  a  solu- 
tion. It  was  the  best  the  House  could  do 
imder  the  parUamentary  situation  that 
existed  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, that  under  this  conference  re- 
port his  State  will  get  $1  million  more 
than  it  received  in  1973,  and  if  all  the 
funds  are  allocated,  it  would  get  $2  mil- 
lion more. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Quie  amendment  did 
not  deal  with  minimum  State  allocations; 
it  dealt  with  minimum  allocations  to 
local  school  districts.  So  the  total  the 
State  would  receive  is  not  really  descrip- 
tive of  the  situation  at  all. 

The  Senate  had  90  percent  for  a  local 
minimum,  and  the  Quie  amendment  had 
85  percent.  It  is  only  a  5  percent  differ- 
ence we  are  talking  about.  It  did  not  deal 
with  the  State  totals  the  other  gentlemen 
were  talking  about. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  faced 
with  a  very  difBcult  task  He  has  some 

figures  before  him.  They  have  been  given 

to  him,  evidently,  by  the  OfiBce  of 
Education. 

I  must  warn  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  may  be 
misled  by  the  Office  of  Education,  which 
is  attempting  to  legislate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  the  dark.  We  do  not  have 
those  figures. 

In  all  faith,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ques- 
tion those  figures,  because  while  they 
do  apply  to  States  and  to  coxmtles  tenta- 
tively the  best  informed  people,  the  ed- 
ucators in  those  States,  have  told  us 
that  these  OE  figures  are  not  reliable. 

The  issue  before  the  body  now  is,  are 
we  going  to  legislate  In  the  dark  on 
piecemeal  figures  that  have  been  sent  up 
here  by  HEW  to  get  its  version  of  this 
bill  across?  Why  not  wait  and  let  them 
set  forth  exactly  what  this  new  contrived 
formula  will  do;  so  that  we  can  tell  our 
people  what  we  voted  on? 

"That  is  the  issue  here.  Are  we  going 
to  vote  in  the  dark  today,  not  knowing 
what  we  will  get  for  the  children,  or  are 
we  to  have  these  figures  in  black  and 
white?  That  is  the  issue.  The  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  never  be- 
fore asked  this  body  to  vote  in  the  dark, 
where  the  children  are  concmed.  Please 
do  not  ask  us  to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  fact  Is  that  certain 
figures  have  been  made  available  to  any 
Member  who  may  have  requested  the 


figures  or  to  any  committee  which  may 
have  requested  the  figures  from  HEW. 
These  figures  have  been  before  various 
Members. 

We  worked  out  in  the  conference  the 
best  solution  we  could  to  this  problem. 
The  men  who  are  most  knowledgeable 
in  the  field,  who  serve  on  the  HEW  sub- 
committees in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
were  present  for  that  purpose. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  participated  in  this  very 
heavily  and  was  a  dominant  force  in  the 
conference  in  cormection  with  this  mat- 
ter. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  for 
any  statement,  but  first  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  should  like  to 
point  out.  in  response  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  a  very  diligent  effort  was  made  to 
secure  local  education  figures.  They  are 
not  available  and  probably  will  not  be 
available  for  several  days  or  weeks.  This 
resolution  must  be  passed  before  that 
length  of  time  has  passed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  to  pass  the  reso- 
lution, as  the  gentleman  says. 

If  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  bring  out  legislation  settling 
these  matters,  that  would  be  desirable. 
This  is  a  stop-gap  measure  pending  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  or  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill.  Of  course,  it  may  be  governed  some- 
what by  what  may  be  done  by  the  Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  has  said 
exactly  what  the  situation  Is.  If  ever  there 
was  a  can  of  worms,  this  is  it. 

We  have  been  in  session  the  past  few 
days  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 

bin.  We  just  left  a  session  of  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.  We  are  going  back. 
We  will  be  there  on  Monday,  to  try  to  get 
that  fantastic  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  put  together,  including  the  education 
part  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  big  speech 
about  this  thing,  but  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  briefly  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  conferees  on  the 
title  I  provision. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out 
that  the  provision  itself  does  not  affect 
the  total  amount  authorized  for  title  I 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  It  does 
affect  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  the 
State  and  local  education  agencies. 

In  considering  the  extension  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  voted  to  change  the 
title  I  provision  that  was  contr\ined  in 
the  first  continuing  resolution.  That  pro- 
vision was  based  upon  assuring  that  no 
State  receive  less  than  the  total  it  re- 
ceived for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  But  it  did 
not  protect  the  local  school  districts  from 
receiving  less  under  title  I. 

Now.  we  must  remember  that. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
voted  to  make  that  provision  apply  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

Now,  I  want  the  Members  to  hear  this: 
The  House  version  provided  that  no  local 
agency  receive  less  than  85  percent  of 
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what  it  received  in  1973.  But  the  State 
total  may  be  reduced. 

Now.  watch  this.  These  are  the  two 
horns  of  the  problem.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion provides  that  no  local  educational 
agency  and  no  State — that  is  the  both 
of  them — receive  less  than  90  percent  nor 
more  than  110  percent — let  me  repeat 
that — nor  more  than  110  percent  of  what 
it  got  in  1972.  Do  we  understand  that? 

Let  me  repeat  it.  No  local  agency  and 
no  State  to  receive  less  than  90  percent 
nor  more  than  110  percent  of  their  1972 
amount. 

Now,  listen  to  this :  This  relates  to  the 
compromise  we  reached  in  the  confer- 
ence. This  is  tough.  As  we  know,  some 
legislation  is  the  art  of  compromise.  No- 
bodi'  is  going  to  be  happy  with  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  we  did: 
We  combined  the  basic  features  of  the 
House  version  and  the  Senate  version, 
of  course,  and  this  it  what  it  provides: 
this  is  the  deal.  Now.Jwe  have  all  got  big 
ears,  so  let  us  listen  to  this: 

No  local  agency  shall  receive  less  than 
90  percent.  We  went  to  90  percent.  No 
local  agency  will  receive  less  than  90 
percent,  but  not  more  than  115  percent 
of  its  1973  amount. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  the  State. 
No  Stat€  will  get  less  in  the  aggregate 
than  90  percent  of  the  amount  received 
in  1972. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  this  as  it  concerns  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bill.  We  have  xm- 
limited  combinations  that  could  be 
adopted.  If  any  of  the  Members  have 


ever  been  to  Las  Vegas,  they  are  amateurs 
compared  to  what  we  went  through  in 
that  room.  There  were  all  kinds  of  com- 
binations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  one  we  took  seemed 
to  us  the  most  equitable. 

Now  let  me  say  this — and  believe  me 
I  mean  this,  and  I  think  you  do,  too — 
speaking  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— and  I  said  this  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  also — we  should  not  have  to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  the  future. 
That  basic  organic  law  should  be  up- 
dated. For  heaven's  sake,  make  them  do 
it  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  face  this 
thing  again.  We  know  that  the  author- 
izing committee  is  working  on  this  title  I 
legislation.  We  should  not  have  to  bear — 
in  a  continuing  resolution — the  responsi- 
bility of  making  up  these  deficiencies  in 
this  present  basic  law.  That  is  not  our 
job. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FTXX)D.  Of  course  I  do.  I  have  a 
lot  of  things  to  say.  but  1 3ield. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  A  point  of 
information. 

The  gentleman  quite  correctly  de- 
scribed it  as  a  can  of  worms,  and  he  is 
right. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes. 


Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  And  now 
with  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  add 
spaghetti  with  or  without  flavor. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  With  or  without  sauce. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  With  or 
without  sauce. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  on  a  gall  bladder 
diet.  I  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  And  one  of 
the  arguments  is,  is  it  true  that  what- 
ever we  do  with  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, if  we  adopt  this  language,  it  will 
be  brought  over  and  brought  back  to  us 
in  the  Labor-HEW  biU? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right,  we  must 
include  language  of  some  kind  in  the 
Labor-HEW  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Then,  we 
are  voting  twice  on  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  thing  is  this.  It  is  1 
o'clock  and  at  midnight  tonight  this 
thing  has  to  take  over.  We  are  in  con- 
ference now  on  the  regular  Labor-HEW 
bill. 

By  the  way.  these  tables  that  you 
talked  about  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Elducation  and  Welfare  are  up 
here.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  them  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  They  are  HEW  estimates 
on  a  State-by-State  basis  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. 

The  table  follows: 


ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTKIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PART  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Appropriation 
fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1973 
operating  level 


Senate  bill -State  and 
House  bill— local  local  educational 

educational  agency         agencies  hold  harm- 
hold  harmless  at  85      less  at  90  110  at  1972 
percent  of  1973  level  level 


Conference  bill— State 

hold  harmless  at  90 

percent  of  1972  LEA 

hold  harmless  at 

90/nS  1973  level 


Alalumi  40,257,134  34,549,166  29,366,791  36.231,421 

AJtski    2,054.974  2,415,064  3.112,266  2,260,471 

AiiMM 8,64«,415  8,134.242  9,257.236  9,513,256 

AfSnsaV -  24,214.456  20,963,618  17,819,075  21,793.010 

Cimwnia' .  122,028,439  111.618,375  153,404,740  134,231.283 

cS«»do .       10.100,532  10,237,378  12,368,915  11,110,585 

Connecticirt' " 11,813,005  11,747,931  16,324,230  12.994,306 

DSaware     2,242,2%  2,323,748  2,749.533  2,466.526 

florida    26.445.029  24,111,072  24,848,859  29,089,532 

Georgia" 39,947,788  40,573,812  34,487.740  43,942,567 

5^1 3,250,669  3,715,263  4,704,115  3,575,736 

Idaho 2,730.118  2,719,220  2,778.090  3.003,130 

Illinois 63,243.090  69,554.901  85,026.804  69,567,399 

Indiana 16,999,801  18,773,439  18,959.995  18,699,781 

|«J;     15,464,659  14,601,661  12,411,412  17,011,125 

KanaV 10,427,273  9.147,430  8,991,779  11,470,000 

KenSciiv" 37,131,906  32.212.788  27,380.870  35.180.193 

tOuisSna 34,683,312  31,322,489  26,624.116  38,151.643 

Maine     5,607,754  5,633,673  6.075,788  6,168,529 

Maryland 19,423,141  19,380,669  24.059.507  21,365,455 

MassachuWHi iiii::::::...-  23,858,101  24,893.505  32.812.419  26.243.911 

MKjlitan          47,708,517  51,768,916  61,617,453  52,479,369 

Minneita ~ ."-.  21.120,043  20,897,155  18,307,236  23,232,047 

MssissiDoi "" 42,074,152  35,922,629  30,534,235  37,866,737 

Mjsoui 25579.100  23,367,302  19,862,207  28,137,010 

Montana l...  3,013,338  2.865,542  2.776,673  3,314,672 

Nebraska " 7.523.056  7.187,530  6,236,637  8,275,362 

Siiada    " 883.771  923,899  1,390.428  972,148 

NewHarnDShYri ..  1,908,409  2,007,413  2,463,298  2,099,250 

NewJer^y        44  860  594  44.232,287  59.670,251  49,346,653 

NewMexico ::::::"  9629,504  7.393,185  8,229.186  10,592,454 

New  York     193,459,929  196.835.764  266,054,680  212.805.922 

North  Carolifi^ '.  56.260.988  51,556.663  43,823.164  50.634.889 

NorthDakoa  4  271,181  4.101,267  3.486.077  4.698.299 

Ohio              41.269.978  42.248.122  48,388.037  45.396,976 

Oklahbmi I""!'"!"""  18.199,914  16.649.246  14,151.859  ZO-Ol^-SOS 

Oreion     9  382^231  8.421,321  10,541,490  10.320.454 

Pennsylvania" 67.113.702  64,998,125  73,654.917  73,825.072 

K  Island :  5189.238  4.873.849  5.940,772  5.708.162 

SouthCaro"ni * -  34  313  120  29,853,231  25.375.246  30,881,808 

loihDakoa   ' 6.266  048  5.470,551  4.649,968  6,433.549 

T«nn«MM     36,288^395  31,273,191  26,582.212  32.659.556 

tII^^ 695661731  67,675,754  57.524,391  76.523.404 

Utah 3.593.198  3.894,921  4,909,818  3,952.518 

virmo"(it;.".:::;:::;;::::".:::'.::;::::::::r."".ii"."ii"!i"""""  2.107.682  2.093.957  2,142,393  2,318,450 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
C-Xllf. 2126 — Part  26 


36,231,421 

2,  777, 324 

9,  354,  378 

21,  793,  010 

128,  361. 130 

11. 772, 985 

13, 510. 121 

2,672,310 

27. 727, 733 

36.  516,  431 

4,272,552 

3, 127, 103 

79, 988, 136 

21,589,455 

13,918,193 

10. 519. 544 

33,418.715 

33,117,401 

6. 478, 724 

22, 287.  769 

28,627,531 

59,  534,  253 

23, 204, 280 

37, 866, 737 

24,352.345 

3, 295, 373 

7.905,410 

1,062,484 

2, 308. 525 

50,867.130 

8.  502. 163 

226,361,130 

50,634.889 

3.844.063 

48.  585. 340 

17.243.236 

9. 684. 519 

74, 747, 844 

5,604.926 

30.  881. 808 

5, 639,  U3 

32,659,556 

67.124,681 

4. 479. 159 

2.408.051 
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ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PART  A  OF  TITLE  .  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT-ConUnued 


FisctI  y*ar  1974 


Appropriation 
fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1973 
operating  level 


Senate  bill— State  and 
House  bill  -  local  local  educatiot\al 

•riucafionaj  agency        ageiKies  hold  harm- 
hold  harmless  at  85      less  at  90,110  at  1972 
percent  of  1973  level  level 


Conference  bill— State 

hold  harmless  at  90 

percent  of  1972  LEA 

hold  harmless  at 

90'US  1973leve 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming _. 

District  of  Columbia 


33,803,541 
12,255,022 
20, 524, 496 
16, 546, 374 
1. 235. 793 
8,187,278 


31.522.692 
13.  445, 639 
17,319,813 
17,340,875 
1.170,817 
10,096,368 


26, 794. 288 
17. 638. 391 
14,721.841 
18.567,927 
1,182,467 
13,301,211 


37. 183.  895 
13,  480. 524 
18,472,046 
18,201,011 
1.359.372 
9,006,006 


30.423.187 
15  462.485 
18.472,046 
19,942.000 
1.346.446 
11.610.823 


'  Fiscal  year  1972  authofuafion  for  Public  Law  89-10.  Title  I,  Part  A  (J2.000  p.a  i  ncome  level 
J^-Pr^rRf/J*,",'^'^'*  °'  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance) 
(J3  605,868,234 ,50  States  and  DC.)  reduced  to  Title  I.  Pari  A  allotment  amount  ($1  489  919  683- 
50  Slates  and  D.C.)  with  the  State  Agency  amounts  established  at  the  fiscal  year  1972  authorization 
amounts,  and  county  LEA  grants  not  less  than  the  State  received  for  LEA  grants  in  fiscal  year  1967 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  formula 
is  not  going  to  be  fully  acceptable  to 
everyone,  in  lact  not  many  at  all.  and  I 
do  hope  that  when  the  committee  goes 
back  to  work  out  the  differences  on  the 
appropriation  bill  it  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  problem  expressed  on  the 
floor. 

However.  I  must  say,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did,  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  expires  at  midnight 
tonight,  and  we  had  better  have  one.  I 
think  we  had  better  live  with  this  in  the 
meantime,  because  I  have  counted  the 
votes  here  and  I  cannot  see  that  there 
are  sufficient  votes  to  overturn  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  finish  my  statement 
and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  on 
this  matter. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  you  should  never 
go  back  imtil  1972  to  hold  harmless,  be- 
cause you  have  all  of  the  figures  from 
1973  and  1973  is  different  from  1972.  It 
is  true  it  is  different  because  of  AFDC. 
but  it  Is  different.  I  think  the  committee 
made  a  mistake  to  go  back  to  1972  to  hold 
harmless  for  the  States. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Carey)  indicated  that  the  table  Is  not 
accurate.  We  do  not  really  know  what  the 
situation  is  because  the  115  percent  af- 
fects the  local  educational  agencies.  We 
do  not  know  really  how  it  will  affect  the 
States  because  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation on  the  LEA'S.  It  is  the  best 
estimate  that  the  Office  of  Education 
could  come  up  with,  and  I  believe  if  we 
give  them  enough  time,  they  can  carry 

it  all  the  way  through. 

What  I  tried  to  point  out  when  this 
subject  first  came  up  is  that  there  are 
school  districts  that  have  had  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  on 
AFDC  and  from  families  of  less  than 
$2,000  income.  There  have  been  others 
that  have  had  very  little  increase  in 
AFDC  and  a  dramatic  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  families  with  $2,000 
income  or  less. 

So  what  you  have  done  here  is  at  least 
to  hold  LEA  harmless  at  90  percent  of 
1973. 1  think  it  is  kind  of  high  because  of 
the  shift  in  population,  but  it  is  what  you 
agreed  to. 

I  know  the  problems  In  trying  to  get 
figures  and  information.  I  do  not  like  the 
90  percent  hold  harmless  to  1972  for  the 
States  because  I  think  you  are  going  back 


Under  Public  Law  92-184  Supplemental  Apporpriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1972  LEA  grants  for  15St»i« 

r^"ss1;y  '      '""'  ""'  '"'  '""'^'"''  ••*•'•  **"■  "'i''«'"»"t  0'  >dmmisUa?iS,  am«in,s  as 

»,„'„  miThi*''  V'""*'!?  '"otment  by  State  for  county  local  educational  agencies  as  ratably  reduced 
from  authorization  under  provisions  o«  Public  Law  93-9  and  Public  Law  89-10,  Title  I       ""'"^*<' 


a  year  too  far  since  the  States  which  had 
higher  1972  figures  than  1973,  are  the 
ones  which  have  lost  the  most  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Then,  lastly,  this  115  percent  of  1973 
limit  on  LEA'S.  I  do  have  some  mixed 
emotions  because  on  our  committee  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  a  formula,  and  if 
the  States — using  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple— went  to  $266  million,  it  m^y  be 
higher  than  we  would  permit  New  York 
to  go  under  the  formula  that  we  agreed 
to  if  the  same  Emiount  of  money  was  ap- 
propriated. That  is  the  dilemma  we  are 
faced  with.  I  think  the  committee  on 
conference  did  us  a  good  service  by  put- 
ting a  limit  on  '.t,  but  we  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  it  will  turn  out.  I  think  that  we 
wi:i  be  voting  in  the  dark  here.  You 
should  have  put  the  limit  ol  115  percent 
of  1973  on  the  States  rather  than  the 
LEA'S.  You  would  have  the  information 
on  that  and  permit  the  adjustments 
within  the  States. 

My  decision  is  that  we  had  better  pass 
the  conference  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  then  urge  that  the  con- 
ference committee  on  appropriations 
take  another  look  at  this  language  and 
not  just  live  with  this,  because  I  think 
there  may  be  some  serious  mistakes  be- 
ing made.  I  would  urge  that  we  wait  long 
enough  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
carry  this  thing  all  the  way  through  to 
the  LEA'S  because,  as  far  as  the  Members 
and  I  are  concerned,  in  the  House  we  are 
not  as  much  concerned  about  the  whole 
of  the  appropriations  as  we  are  about 
what  happens  to  the  school  districts 
within  our  corgressional  districts.  But 
right  now  we  are  voting  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  express  my  opinion  that  the 
various  reports  and  various  formulas 
that  have  been  distributed  are  not  based 
on  facts.  We  do  not  have  the  necessary 
information  to  really  know  what  the  var- 
ious local  educational  agencies  will  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Also.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  concerned  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  was  involved  In  other  things 
yesterday,  and  I  could  not  attend  the 
conference  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations, but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
an  agreement  was  reached  between  the 


House  and  the  Senate  yesterday  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974  that  the  action  that  was  taken 
today  on  the  continuing  resolution  would 
be  Incorporated  In  the  conference  report 
on  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It 
seems  to  me  that  puts  a  slightly  differ- 
ent emphasis  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  saying. 
And  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  we 
ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  we 
ought  to  have  the  facts  and  know  where 
we  are  going,  and  not  just  say  that  what- 
ever we  decide  today  is  it,  without  any 
real  Information,  becomes  effective  for 
1974. 1  am  to  the  place  where  I  am  abouf 
to  introduce  a  resolution  to  take  away 
the  census  every  10  years  if  In  1974  we 
Still  use  the  1960  figures,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  trouble  with  the  $2,000  or 
$3,000  figure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   <  Mr.  Quie  » . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  iMrs.  Green* 
Is  right.  And  I  am  saying  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  believe  you 
are  making  a  serious  mistake  If  you  have 
adopted  this  agreement  for  the  fuU  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  think  you  have  done 
the  best  you  could  under  the  circum- 
stances here.  But  I  think  you  must  come 
back  with  the  infomxation  that  we  should 
have  at  our  disposal,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  get  that  by  midnight  tonight.  That 
will  take  some  time  to  carry  it  out  to  thp 
districts  in  the  States,  and  find  out  what 
happens.  Take  New  York,  for  example.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  with  the  LEAs.  Some  had 
large  increases  in  poor  children,  and 
now  they  are  only  going  to  get  115  per- 
cent of  what  they  got  in  1973. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee does  not  have  its  formula  worked 
out.  But  we  have  got  as  tough  a  prob- 
lem as  you  have  in  working  out  a 
formula,  and  it  will  take  us  time.  We  are 
working  on  the  matter,  but  because  of  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  the  Government  we  have  not 
been  able  to  move  ahead  as  we  wanted 
to  do.  but  you  have  got  to  use  some 
latitude.  The  best  I  think  is  85  percent 
hold  harmless  of  1973  for  the  LEAs  and 
115  percent  limit  per  State  compared 
to  1973. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  and  I  worked  for  many  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  try  and  untangle  this  complex 
formula.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  If 
this  language  which  is  in  the  continuing 
resolution  is  then  Slamezed  over  into 
the  HEW  appropriation,  that  there  will 
be  no  incentive  to  unravel  that  formula, 
and  those  who  have  been  long  looking 
for  the  Neanderthal  formula  that  re- 
wards people  for  being  where  they  were 
15  years  ago  will  have  won  the  battle. 
You  are  legislating  here  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
formulas  that  has  ever  taken  place.  No 
one  will  deny  that  we  are  legislating  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  you  are  doing 
what  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  could  not  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Quie). 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  agreed  this 
is  not  a  desirable  situation,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
voted  for  the  Quie  amendment  which  was 
up  here,  which  is  what  started  the  legis- 
lation on  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Could  we  find  out  right  now 
If  what  we  are  doing  here  is  binding  on 
the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

^  Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Trom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  direct  myself 
to  that  question,  because  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  am  not  happy 
with  the  formula  that  came  out  last 
Tuesday,  because  we  are  going  to  lose 
some  money  as  result  of  it;  but  under 
the  circumstances,  this  is  the  best  we 
could  get  out  of  that  conference. 

In  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  presented 
here,  she  is  absolutely  right.  They  did 
agree  in  conference  on  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  accept  this  formula  for 
that  bill;  but  that  bill  is  not  completed 

yet. 

We  are  going  back  Monday  at  1 
J'clock  and  I  am  <  ertalnly  going  to  open 
it  up. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  on 
that  committee.  I  will  join  her  in  mov- 
ing for  reconsideration  and  see  if  we 
can  come  un  with  something  different. 

The  members  of  the  conference  are 
different  from  the  members  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  may  be  able  to 
come  up  with  something  different  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Could  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  because  I  think  this  Is 
a  serious  consideration  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  look  at  when  thev  vote 
on  this  continuing  resolution,  whether  by 
adopting  this  we  are  also  Indicating  sup- 
port for  the  same  thing  In  the  appropri- 


ation bill,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  should  cross 
one  bridge  at  a  time  and  act  on  this  bill 
and  then  act  as  we  think  best  on  the 
regtUar  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  reason  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee brought  back  this  compromise 
was  because  the  Quie  amendment  had 
been  adopted  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate had  rejected  the  Quie  amendment 
and  adopted  another  amendment.  It  was 
obvious  that  neither  body  would  accept 
the  other's  amendment.  Thus  a  compro- 
mise was  necessary  if  we  were  to  have 
a  continuing  resolution  which  would 
fund  the  Government  past  midnight  to- 
night. If  neither  body  had  changed  the 
original  continuing  resolution  in  this 
regard,  then  we  would  not  be  in  this  sit- 
uation now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  problem  is 
with  the  basic  formula  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  for  not  hav- 
ing brought  forward  new  legislation.  In 
desperation  we  had  to  do  something. 
When  the  continuing  resolution  exten- 
sion was  before  the  House,  we  legislated 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  in  my  judgment, 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  So  In 
conference  we  did  everything  we  could 
to  make  the  program  operate  as  fairly 
as  is  possible  for  everybody  concerned 
under  these  very  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  question  Is,  by  voting 
today  are  we  binding  ourselves  in  for  the 
appropriation  bill?  Will  the  chairman  go 
bEwk  and  reconsider  this  formula  for  the 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  join 
in  reconsidering  it.  I  would  not  say  we 
can  bind  ourselves  -on  that  bill.  But  to- 
day we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  This  is  the 
best  we  can  do  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  what  I  think  we 
need  to  know,  that  the  chairman  will  go 
back  and  reconsider  it  In  the  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  there  is  any  other  alternative 
than  accepting  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  indicating  our  support 
for  the  appropriation  bill,  this  is  not  the 
question.  My  question  was,  would  the 
gentleman  go  back  and  reconsider,  and 
the  gentleman's  answer  was  "Yes,"  he 
would  go  back  and  reconsider. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  e.xj.ired. 

Mr.  CICDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  complicate  this  question  any 
further,  but  one  thing  that  keeps  coming 
up  in  talking  about  the  States,  the  States 
being  held  harmless.  Is  that  everyone  Is 
going  to  get  the  same  money.  The  real 
problem  we  are  continually  facing  with 
title  I  is  the  fact,  where  are  the  kids 
who  need  this  program,  who  need  this 
money?  The  unfortunate  thing  Is  this 
formula  that  has  now  come  out  Is  that 


It  Is  not  reaching  out  to  where  those 
kids  are,  and  that  is  the  real  disturbing 
thing.  I  recognize  the  problems,  but  we 
are  puting  money  out  where  the  kids  are 
not,  and  we  are  not  getting  enough 
money  to  where  the  kids  are. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  was  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon's  amendment,  the 
Green  amendment,  which  the  gentleman 
did  not  support  when  we  had  It  up  here. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  There  were  other  factors 
in  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  that 
would  have  hurt  school  districts.  The  one 
thing  we  were  fighting  originallj'  was 
that  the  school  districts  were  originally 
being  hurt  with  no  advance  notice,  who 
had  already  done  their  planning,  and  we 
are  now  trying  to  fulfill  an  obligation 
where  they  were  not  going  to  get  their 
money.  What  we  are  really  dealing  with 
here  is  that  under  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, this  takes  money  away  that  the 
Quie  amendment  put  in.  that  the  House 
voted  for.  and  it  takes  it  away  from  the 
areas  that  have  the  children. 

It  just  seems  to  me  if  we  have  to  ac- 
cept this  as  long  as  it  is  a  temporary 
move  that  is  what  we  have  to  do.  but 
we  have  got  to  adjust  this  formula  so 
that  it  does  reach  the  kids. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey  J . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.- Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
think  the  gentleman  mtist  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  difficult  choice  before  us  here. 
There  has  been  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Labor-Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  if 
we  adopt  this  formula  today  this  is  the 
formula  we  are  going  to  get  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill,  and  that  statement 
was  made  in  the  well.  The  gentleman  is 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  which  has  been 
working  to  improve  the  formula,  but  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  we  adopt  this  formula 
this  is  exactly  what  those  persons  want 
on  the  committee  who  have  been  trying 
to  keep  the  money  going  where  the  chil- 
dren have  long  since  removed  them- 
selves? This  does  the  job  they  could  not 

do  in  the  daylight. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  This  is  exactly  correct. 
We  have  been  trying  in  our  committee 
to  move  this  forward  because  of  the  in- 
sistence on  putting  more  money  into  the 
areas  where  the  children  no  longer  are 
present. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  If  we  vote 
down  this  resolution.  Is  It  not  true  we  will 
not  receive  one  cent  less  than  in  the  pres- 
ent existing  year? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  my  time  to 
make  my  own  point  on  that  if  I  mav  and 
ask  the  chairman  a  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Caret) 
outside  of  myself,  is  probably  the  best 
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man  in  the  House  and  I  never  made  any 
statement  in  the  well  that  we  are  bind- 
ing anybody  in  this  House  to  anythinK 
like  that  at  all.  I  am  amazed.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  an  excellent  orator  but 
I  never  said  that. 

RTr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  '  Mr.  Mi-hel  > . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  begin 
by  spying  I  certainly  do  not  appreciate 
our  Appropriations  Committee  being  put 
in  this  kind  of  .situation  again  today.  We 
are  not  a  legislative  committee.  I  will  be 
very  frank  to  admit  I  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  "Mrs.  Green),  when  this 
resolution  was  before  the  House.  When  it 
failed  I  supported  the  Quie  amendment 
which  was  a  compromise  on  my  part  and 
then  in  the  conference  to  get  agreement. 
I  had  to  compromise  further.  I  did  not 
w  »nt  to.  I  hated  to  go  that  far  but  there 
we  were  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 
I  felt  there  was  no  other  alternative  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  this  continuing 
resolution  passing  by  tonight.  This  is  a 
holding  operation  and  a  poor  one  at  that. 
I  ceitTinly  do  not  like  the  idea  of  legis- 
lating over  an  extended  period  of  time  by 
way  of  this  continuing  resolution. 

We  did  have  a  spirited^iscussion  in  the 
conference  committee  on  what  to  do  in 
the  regular  bill.  It  was  felt  that  what  we 
do  here  we  probably  ought  to  do  there 
so  that  we  do  not  end  up  with  any  more 
variables  cranked  into  an  already  atro- 
cious formula.  This  has  not  been  finalized 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  There 
could  be  a  move  to  reconsider,  and  then 
this  discussion  itself  would  be  helpful 
when  we  go  back  to  our  conference  on  the 
regular  bill.  We  will  have  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  counterparts  in  the  other 
body  that  this  thing  just  will  not  fly  In 
the  regular  bill  unless  we  make  some 
adjustments. 

But  the  point  is,  as  our  good  chairman 
has  said,  we  are  really  again  imder  the 
gim  with  a  continuing  resolution  and 
with  a  need  for  doing  something  today 
and  I  had  to  make  the  choice  of  doing 
what  we  did  or  having  no  reference  at 
all  to  title  I  in  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
have  a  report  from  the  White  House  that 
If  the  HEW  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate  was  finally  adopted  with 
some  variation  but  no  major  variation, 
it  would  be  vetoed,  so  if  that  bill  was 
vetoed  then  what  we  are  doing  here  to- 
day would  be  very  possibly  legislating 
for  the  next  full  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MICHEX.  I  would  surely  hope  not. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  But  that  is  a  very  good 
possibility. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  \nCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  my 
friend  knows  we  have  been  through  this 
four  or  five  times.  If  the  President  sees 
fit  to  veto  this  bill,  as  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  we  will  do  as  we  did  then, 
when  we  came  back  with  another  bill 


which  the  President  signed.  We  did  it 
with  HEW,  and  we  have  done  this  four 
times.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  if  this 
happened  it  would  be  something  new. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Frankly  I  would  say  to 
mj-  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  there  are  people  downtown,  the 
people  who  have  to  administer  this  thing, 
who  are  in  total  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

They  are  in  sympathy  particularly  w  ith 
what  the  bigger  States  would  like  to  have 
come  about,  and  that  is  aJi  adjustment 
to  have  this  assistance  for  the  students, 
and  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Therefore,  I  think  most  of  us  are  in 
general  agreement,  if  we  can  get  the 
right  kind  of  forum  to  work  it  out.  The 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 

(Mr.  Perkins)  is  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
renew  my  plea  that  he  get  his  commit- 
tee to  take  us  off  the  hook  and  do  what 

is  right. 

We  have  no  business  legislating  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  much  less  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  would  hope  that 
even  though  many  Members  are  perfect- 
ly within  their  rights  to  raise  objections 
to  this  thing  today,  that  there  would  be 
a  majority  of  the  Members  who  will  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut ( Mr.  GuiMO  > . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking 
this  Chamber  to  vote  down  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  think  I  speak  for  what  was  a 
286  majority  in  this  House  on  September 
25,  which  said  that  it  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  formula  under  which  this  money 
has  been  allocated. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of 
language  and  percentages  here.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  calls  it  a  can 
of  worms.  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  terms 
that  maybe  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand, that  some  of  us  here  can,  and 
that  is  that  under  the  present  formula 
and  under  the  formula  which  is  being 
perpetuated  in  this  bill,  we  are  pajdng 
States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
paying  them  educational  moneys  for 
children  who  do  not  reside  in  their 
States;  and  we  are  depriving  States 
which  have  gained  in  population,  which 
have  gained  in  school  enrollments,  and 
their  children  are  not  being  counted  In 
the  formula.  Why? 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  514] 
Aspln  Dlgga  Hollfleld 

Boiling  Ellberg  Landrum 

Breckinridge      Evlns,  Tenn.       Lent 
Brown,  CaliX.       Foley  MallUaKl 

Buchanan  Fraser  Melcher 

Clark  Prey  Mills,  Ark. 

Clay  Fuqua  Nedzl 

Conlan  Gettys  Nichols 

Conyers  Oray  Pickle 

Crane  Hanna  Rarlck 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  395 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  727  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  had 
begun  to  say  prior  to  the  quorum  call. 
I  object  to  this  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause of  ihe  educational  formula  which 
they  have  worked  out.  Forget  all  of  the 
percentages  and  all  of  the  language  that 
we  have  heard  here  today,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  an  inequitable  formula,  one 
using  1960  figures.  There  have  been  mass 
migrations  of  our  population  in  the 
United  States.  States  with  more  children, 
with  increasing  numbers  of  children,  are 
not  having  those  children  counted  in  the 
formula,  and  they  are  not  getting  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  for 
them.  Whereas  States  which  have  lost 
children  and  therefor  are  not  spending 
money  on  educating  them  are  being  re- 
imbursed for  children  whom  they  are  not 
educating.  And  because  this  continuing 
resolution  perpetuates  the  old  evil  sys- 
tem, if  we  pass  it  today  I  can  assure 
the  Members  it  will  be  in  the  labor-HEW 
bill  for  this  fiscal  year,  which  means  it 
will  carry  forward  to  1975. 

It  is  about  time  we  clearly  enunciated 
that  we  are  tired  of  this  inequitable  for- 
mula. We  did  so  in  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 25  with  the  Quie  amendment 
where  286  Members  of  this  body,  to  94 
against,  declared  that  they  were  fed  up 
with  this  inequitable  formula.  And  yet 
our  conference  committee  goes  into  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  and  then 
comes  back  here  with  what  they  call  a 
compromise.  It  is  no  compromise.  It  is  a 
charade.  It  still  perpetuates  the  old  evil 
system.  There  is  no  one  who  can  tell 
you  what  these  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  going  to  get  under 
the  compromise.  But  I  will  tell  the  Mem- 
bers this:  They  are  going  to  get  less 
money  than  they  would  have  received 
under  the  Quie  amendment  which  we 
passed  several  weeks  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemstn  yield  to  me  some  additional 
time? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  kindly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  get  this  mat- 
ter clarified.  If  we  do  not  do  it  here  to- 
day—^nd  this  is  the  vehicle  before  us 
through  which  we  should  do  it — we  will 
be  stuck  for  2  more  years. 

We  know  what  has  been  happening 
here.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  not  come 
forth  with  a  new  formula.  Many  members 
of  that  committee  would  like  to  have  a 
new  formula.  But  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
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bers  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  long,  cold 
day  in  July  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  cures  the  inequities 
In  the  present  formula.  The  only  way  we 
are  going  to  do  it  Is  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  not  true  that  there  Is  a  very  respon- 
sible alternative  before  this  body?  It  is 
that  if  this  were  to  be  recommitted,  or 
voted  down,  that  there  is  a  meeting  of 
the  conferees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  they  have  assured  us  they  are  going 
to  look  at  this,  and  they  can  come  up 
with  a  better  proposal,  and  a  fairer  law, 
and  we  can  have  the  figures  before  us, 
and  not  the  continuing  resolution  that 
they  call  a  compromise,  and  Is  not  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct.  The  only  remedy 
that  we  In  the  majority  have  here  today 
is  to  vote  down  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  am  informed  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaLfomia  (Mr.  Talcotti  intends  to 
file  a  motion  to  recommit,  so  thit  the 
committee  can  go  back  and  restudy  this, 
and  get  the  figures  and  let  us  know  what 
we  will  get  in  all  of  the  States,  and  in  all 
of  the  LEA'S,  and  then  we  can  decide  this 
matter  intelligently. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  submit- 
ted, I  urcje  every  Member  to  vote  for  it, 
and  recommit  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  everything  the  gentleman  says 
except  what  we  should  do  now.  As  I  said 
last  September,  these  kinds  of  amend- 
ments have  no  place  in  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  responsible,  let 
us  pass  the  continuing  resolution.  As  one 
Meml)er  of  the  Congress,  I  am  not  for  the 
formula. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  supports 
the  resolution  even  though  it  hurts  the 
gentleman's  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  say  we  should  be  re- 
sponsible and  adopt  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  I  do  not  like 
continuing  resolutions  either.  I  think  that 
this  Congress  should  not  use  them  so  fre- 
quently, but  that  it  should  get  its  appro- 
priation bills  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Smith)  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  and  HEW. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
real  culprit  in  this  thing  is  the  basic  au- 
thorizing legislation.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  about  putting  the  money  where  the 
children  are.  The  basic  authorizing  legis- 
lation does  not  put  the  money  where  the 
children  from  poor  families  are  located. 

Let  me  just  use  -he  State  of  New  York, 
since  it  has  come  up  here  several  times, 
as  an  example.  The  population  increase 
for  New  York  between  1960  and  1970  was 
less  than  10  percent;  but  the  increase 
under  the  title  I  formula  is  33  percent. 


Is  that  putting  the  money  where  the 
children  are?  Of  course,  it  is  not. 

We  are  trying  to  temporarily  deal  with 
a  screwball  formula.  What  it  does  is  to 
put  the  money  where  the  largest  welfare 
payments  are.  It  excludes  many,  many 
of  the  children  of  the  worlting  poor  while 
including  the  children  of  those  who  re- 
ceive welfare  payments  in  excess  of  the 
earned  income  of  the  working  poor.  The 
child  of  a  couple  which  earns  $2,100  per 
year  is  not  included  in  the  formula,  but 
if  a  couple  receives  $3,900  per  year  in 
welfare  payments,  they  are  included  un- 
der the  formula.  It  is  a  bad  formula. 

Faced  with  this,  in  the  expiring  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  is  in  effect  as 
of  today,  there  was  a  100-percent  hold 
harmless  on  a  State  aggregate  basis.  In 
this  one  there  is  a  minimum  of  90  per- 
cent set  or  an  aggregate  statewide  basis. 
There  is  a  reduction  toward  the  shift 
which  will  in  many  cases  occur  under  a 
more  fair  formula. 

A  90-percent  minimum  is  set  for  each 
school  district  within  the  State  and  also 
a  115-percent  maximum.  Districts  like 
the  average  in  New  York  which  have  in- 
creased in  population  by  only  10  percent, 
may  receive  15  percent  rather  than  just 
10  iJercent  but  at  least  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  some  movement  with- 
out accepting  a  grossly  unfair  formula  in 
full. 

We  must  make  some  compromi-se  on 
this  bill.  Perhaps  no  one  will  be  fully 
satisfied  but  we  must  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  provide  as  fair  a  formula  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  on  a 
temporary  basis  while  the  final  author- 
izing provision  is  being  developed. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
point  out  in  all  fairness  to  New  York 
City,  that  for  the  first  time  in  20  years 
the  number  of  welfare  children  in  New 
York  City  dropped  by  16  percent  last 
year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  that  should 
reduce  the  distortion  in  the  formula,  but 
the  point  is  this,  that  there  had  to  be 
some  kind  of  compromise  worked  out  on 
this,  while  the  legislative  committee  is 
getting  some  legislation  ready.  The  Quie 
amendment  provided  85  percent  mini- 
mum for  the  local  school  district.  We 
provide  90  percent.  The  Senate  wanted  a 
llO-percent  maximum  ard  we  are  pro- 
posing a  115-r~ercent  maximum  on  a 
State  aggregate  basis,  we  provide  for  a 
90-perceut  minimum. 

That  means  going  from  the  100-per- 
cent minimum  in  the  expi.ing  continu- 
ing resolution  down  to  90  p?i-cer.t  on  a 
State  aggregate  basis  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  additional  money  ap- 
propriated to  held  all  districts  harmless 
while  providing  all  diotrlcts  with  the  in- 
creases allocated  last  month  but  the  Quie 
amendment  in  the  Hou'e  and  the  Senate 
action  both  prohibit  that  approach.  Un- 
der the  circumstances.  I  say  this  is  the 
best  compromise  we  could  work  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  in  this  body  to 
start  thinking  al>out  the  national  in- 
terest. What  is  good  for  the  Nation? 
What  is  fair  and  what  is  right?  Members 
should  quit  securing  some  table  some- 
where and  quit  trying  to  decide  on  im- 


portant vote  solely  on  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  some  little  area  that  a  Member 
happens  to  represent.  Anyway,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  Members — people 
in  the  big  cities — every  Member  in  this 
body  is  going  to  have  some  districts  that 
are  going  to  lose  and  some  which  will 
gain. 

Under  this  compromise,  the  extent  of 
swing  will  be  reduced  for  those  who 
would  lose  the  most,  and  take  a  little 
off  of  the  largest  increases. 

I  urge  support  of  the  committee  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  ready  to  vote  on  this  issue.  We  are 
going  to  be  voting  not  just  on  educational 
grants,  we  are  going  to  t>e  voting  on  the 
continuing  resolution  which  contains 
educational  grants  and  many,  many 
other  things. 

There  will  be  no  separate  vote  on  the 
item  affecting  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  expires  tonight,  and 
thus  it  is  essential  that  it  be  passed 
today. 

We  have  worked  out  the  best  sclution 
we  could  in  conference.  There  is  no  good 
solution,  because  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  after  months  and 
months  and  even  years  h^.s  not  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a  formula  that  it  can  get 
adopted  that  would  remedy  the  situa- 
tion; so  we  protected  the  local  communi- 
ties as  best  we  could  and  the  States  as 
best  we  could. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
vote  down  the  continuing  resolution. 

Earlier,  we  talked  about  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  which  is  now  in  con- 
ference. We  will  reconsider  this  whole 
matter  in  the  conference  report  en  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  for  this  year. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  House.  When 
the  Labor-HEW  conference  report  comes 
to  the  House,  there  will  be  an  cppor- 
tunity  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  educa- 
tional grants,  and  the  House  can  specifi- 
cally work  its  will.  I  think  these  state- 
ments I  have  made  are  the  rea-ons  why 
men  such  as  the  gentleman  from  Illmois 
(Mr.  Michel)  says  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do  with  the  conference  report  today, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
CEDERBERG) ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  says  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do  today,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiei.  who  offered  the 
amendment  and  who  spoke  earher  in  this 
discussion  does  not  like  what  15  gcin?  on 
but  admits  that  imder  the  circumstances 
we  have  no  rea.sonsble  slternaiive  oih'^r 
than  to  approve  the  conference  report  on 
the  continuing  recolution  today. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Spp.nker.  I  want 
to  concur  with  what  the  disthipuished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriatioris  Com- 
mittee said.  Many  Members  vera  not 
here  for  the  complete  debate  and  did 
not  hear  the  many  compelling  reasons  set 
forth  for  passing  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion today. 

Mr.  MArfbN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  others  were  not  here 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  iMr. 
Flood)  spoke  and  said  we  have  no  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  adopting  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  conference  report. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  a  correct 
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statement  by  the  chairman  and  It  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake  to  send  this 
back  to  conference. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  is  it  not  a  fact,  and  I 
would  like  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  hear  this,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  who  offered 
the  Quie  amendment  is  going  to  vote  to 
support  this  continuing  resolution  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
727,  the  conference  report  providing  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  I  am  particularly  plea-sed  that  the 
House  amended  the  original  appropria- 
tions bill  on  September  25  to  protect  the 
independent  petroleum  dealer  from  dis- 
criminatory pricing  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
that  the  House  can  now  give  its  final 
consent  to  that  provision  today. 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  requires 
that^- 

None  of  tbe  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program  which 
discriminates  among  petroleum  marketers  In 
the  method  of  establishing  prices  for  petro- 
leum products. 

This  provision  insures  that,  under 
phase  IV,  independent  retailers  cannot 
be  confronted  with  less  favorable  mark- 
up periods  for  their  products  than  re- 
tailers owned  by  the  major  companies, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  September  28. 
More  generally,  the  provision  insures 
that  any  future  COLC  actions  regarding 
the  pass-throiagh  of  product  costs, 
markup  periods,  and  price  ceilings 
must  be  imposed  similarly  across  the 
range  of  petroleum  retailers. 

This  provision  may  seem  rigid,  and  I 
suppose  some  of  my  colleagues  may  b^* 
concerned  that  it  will  not  permit  the 
Council  to  make  distinctions  between 
classes  of  marketers.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  provision  is  a  real  and 
needed  safeguard  for  all  classes  of  re- 
tailers, including  the  small  independent 
who  can  hardly  make  his  voice  heard  in 

Washington,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
giant  majors.  The  Congress  should  take 

discretionary  authority  away  from  the 
COLC,  and  require  neutral  treatment  of 

all  marketers  by  the  COLC — this,  after 
all,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  wage  and  price  controls  can 
be  at  all  fair  and  impartial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  provision  and  the  resolution 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  Such  action  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  Congress  can 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  independ- 
ent petroleiam  marketer. 

Mr.  BAIGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  727.  Under  the 

provisions  of  the  resolution,  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  urban 
areas,  are  severely  harmed  and  short- 
changed on  moneys  for  educational  as- 
sistance. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  the  reso- 
lution Is  the  provision  calling  for  a  cell- 
ing  in   payments   to   local   educational 


agencies  set  at  115  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  available  in  1973. 

This  ceiling  is  a  disaster  because  this 
year — 1974 — for  the  first  time,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  eligible  children  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  1970  census  figures.  But 
the  ceiling  is  tied  to  the  1973  appropria- 
tion, which  is  based  on  the  1960  census. 
As  we  all  know,  in  the  1960's  there  was  a 
great  migration  of  poor  from  the  coun- 
try to  tlie  cities.  This  means  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
needy  children  in  New  York  City  and 
many  other  urban  areas. 

To  grant  115  percent  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriation based  on  census  figures  of  13 
years  ago  is  to  come  nowhere  near  this 
year's  need.  It  is  to  give  moneys  to  areas 
where  they  are  not  needed,  and  to  short- 
change the  cities  where  the  real  need  is. 
For  all  we  know,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
New  York  City  is  entitled  to  165  percent 
of  last  year's  allotment. 

Thus  this  provision  iz  unfair  to  the 
children  and  to  the  schools.  They  de- 
serve their  share  under  the  new  census 
and  under  the  law.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  deny  it  to  them. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision 
would  be  a  disaster.  I  urge  the  House  to 
defeat  the  conference  report  and  instruct 
the  conference  committee  to  report  out 
a  provision  that  contains  no  ceiling  on 
the  amoimts  of  money  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  may  receive.  This  is  only 
fair  while  we  ere  using  1960  census  fig- 
ures to  take  care  of  1974  children. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  727  to 
the  committee  of  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talcott  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  727 
to  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

RECORDED     VOTE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 

recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  182.  noes  225. 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
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AYES— 182 

Abzug 

Burgener 

Coughlln 

Adams 

Burke.  Calif. 

Cronln 

Addabbo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Daniels. 

Anderson, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Calif. 

Burton 

Danlelson 

Anderson,  ni. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Delnney 

Annunzlo 

Carney.  Ohio 

Dellums 

Armstrong 

Chlsholm 

Denholm 

Badlllo 

Clark 

Dent 

Bell 

Clausen. 

Derwlnskl 

Blaggl 

Don  H. 

Dlggs 

Blester 

ClawBon.  Del 

Dlngell 

Bingham 

Cohen 

Donohue 

Boland 

Collins,  ni. 

Drlnan 

BoUlns; 

Conable 

Oulskl 

Brademas 

Conlan 

Eckhardt 

Brssco 

Gorman 

Edwards  CaUf 

Bmtzman 

Cotter 

Evans .  Colo. 

PasceU 

Lehman 

Rousaelot 

Pish 

Utton 

Roybal 

Pord. 

McCloskey 

Ryan 

William  D. 

McCormack 

St  Germain 

Porsythe 

McEwen 

Sarasln 

Praser 

McFall 

Sarbanet 

Oaydos 

McKinney 

Schroeder 

Olalmo 

Macdonald 

Selberling 

Gibbons 

Madden 

Shipley 

Oilman 

MaUary 

Slsk 

Oonzalez 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Qraaao 

MazzoU 

Stanton. 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Meeds 

J.  WUllam 

Green.  Pa. 

Metcalfe 

Stanton. 

OrUBths 

Mlnlsh 

Jamea  V. 

Orover 

Mink 

Stark 

Oude 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Steele 

Hanley 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Steelman 

Hanrah&n 

Mo*kley 

Stokes 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Moorhead. 

Stratton 

Harrington 

Calif. 

Studds 

Hastings 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Talcott 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Teague,  Calif. 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Helstoakl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

Hicks 

OHara 

Towell.  Nev. 

Hlnshaw 

O'NeUl 

iniman 

Hogan 

Owens 

Van  Deerim 

HoUfleld 

Pepper 

Vanlk 

Holt 

Pettis 

Veysey 

Holtzman 

Peyser 

Vlgorito 

Horton 

Pike 

Waldle 

Hoamer 

PodeU 

Walsh 

Howard 

Price,  m. 

Whalen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rangel 

Wiggins 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rees 

Wilson. 

Jordan 

Reld 

Charles  H.. 

Karth 

Reuss 

Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Rlnaldo 

Wolff 

Kazen 

Roblson.  NY. 

Wydler 

Kemp 

Bodlno 

Yates 

Ketchiim 

Roe 

Young.  Alaska 

King 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Young.  Ga. 

Kluczynskl 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Young,  m. 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Zablockl 

Leggett 

Rostenkowskl 
NOES— 226 

Abdnor 

Devlne 

LatU 

Alexander 

Dickinson 

Long.  La. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Dom 

Long,  Md. 

Andrews. 

Downing 

Lott 

N.Dak. 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Archer 

du  Pont 

McClory 

Arends 

Edwards.  Ala 

McCoU  later 

Ashbrook 

Ellberg 

McDade 

Ashley 

Erlenbom 

McKay 

Bafalls 

Esch 

McSpadden 

Baker 

Eahleman 

Madigan 

Barrett 

Plndley 

Mahon 

Bauman 

Fisher 

Mann 

Beard 

Flood 

Marazitl 

Bennett 

Flowers 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bergland 

Flynt 

Martin.  N.C. 

BevUl 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Blackbiim 

Fountain 

Matsunaga 

Blatnlk 

Frelinghuysen 

Mayne 

BoggS 

Prenzel 

Melcher 

Bowen 

Proehllch 

Mezvlnsky 

Bray 

Fulton 

Michel 

Breaux 

Olnn 

MUford 

Brlnkley 

Ooldwater 

Miller 

Brooks 

Goodllng 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Broomneld 

Gross 

Mlzell 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gunter 

Mollohan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ouyer 

Montgomery 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Haley 

Morgan 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Buchanan 

Hammer- 

Myers 

Burleson.  Tex. 

schmldt 

Natcher 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nelsen 

Butler 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Byron 

Harvey 

NU 

Camp 

Hays 

Obey 

Carter 

H*bert 

O'Brien 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Parrls 

Cederberg 

Heinz 

Passman 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Patman 

Cbappell 

Hlllls 

Patten 

Clancy 

Huber 

Perkins 

Cleveland 

Hudnut 

Poage 

Cochran 

Hungate 

Powell,  Ohio 

Comer 

Hutchinson 

Preyer 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Ichord 

Price.  Tex. 

Oonte 

Jarman 

Prltchard 

Culver 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Quie 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Qiilllen 

Daniel.  Robert 

Jones.  N.C. 

RallEback 

W.Jr. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Randall 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Regula 

Davla.  S  C 

K-atlntf 

Rhodes 

Devls.  Wis. 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

de  la  Oarza 

Kyros 

Robinson,  Va. 

Dellenback 

Landgrebe 

Rogers 

Dennis 

Landrum 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
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Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roash 

Roy 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 


Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 


White 

Whltebunt 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUUams 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwacb 
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Aspin 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  Calif. 

CUy 

Conyers 

Crane 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Foley 

Prey 


NOT  VOTING — 27 


Puqua 
Gettys 
Gray 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hunt 

Lent 

MallUard 

Mills,  Ark. 


Nedzl 

Pickle 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Sandman 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Udall 

Yatron 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 

against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against 
Mr.    Brown    of    Callfornta    for,    with    Mr 

Oettys  against. 
Mr.  Clay  for.  with  Mr  Breckinridge  against 
Mr.  Nedzl  for.  with  Mr.  Puqua  against. 
Mr.  Yatron  for,  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr   Hunt. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 


Mr.  GIAIMO. 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-ayes  309.  noes  99 

not  voting  26.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BeviU 

Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
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Boland 

Bolhng 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brctzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 
Burke.  Fla 

Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 

Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 


Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cou?hlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

w.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  SO. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 


Delluma 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
E^rlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley"    - 
Fish 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
FreUnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Proehllch 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gmn 

tjold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Oude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harrey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungrate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 

King 

Kuykend&U 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md, 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martm,  N.C. 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Mezvlnaky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NelU 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 
Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 


Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Rupi)e 

Ruth 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 

Youn^.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  III. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Badlllo 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 
Cr.rey,  NY. 

Carnoy  Ohio 
Chl^hrlm 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson  Del 
Collins,  ni. 
Connan 

Cotter 
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Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Digg.s 
Donohue 
Drlnan 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Orasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orifflths 

Grcver 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hawkins 


Helstoski 
Holtzman 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Ketchum 
Kluczyn.ski 
Koch 

Landgrete 
Legeett 
McKinney 
Maccirnall 
Madden 
MaUary 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Moeds 
M»tcalfe 
Minisb 
Mink 
Moakley 
Moorhead. 
Calif. 


Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

O'H&ra 

Owens 

Pettis 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 


Aspln 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  Calif. 

CUy 

Conyers 

Crane 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Foley 

Prey 


Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Slsk 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Talcott 

NOT  VOTING- 

Fuqua 
Gray 
Hanna 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Lent 
MaUUard 
Mills.  Ark. 
Nedzl 


Teague,  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Yates 

-26 

Pickle 

Podell 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Sandman 

Sullivan 

UdaU 

Yatron 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MlllB  of  Arkansas  for,  Mr.  Nedzl 
against. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  for,  Mr.  PodeU  against. 

Mr.  Ichord  for.  Mr.  Rlegle  agalxist. 

Mr.  Hunt  for.   Mr.   MalUlard   against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  Mr.  Clay 
against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for,  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  Bi4r.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Yatron   with   Mr.   Aspln. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mrs.    Sullivan    with    Mr.   Sandman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  iniri  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  mav 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  727),  just  agreed  to  and  that 

I   may   include   extraneous   and   tabular 
matter  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  thyre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT   ON   COMMUNICABLE   DIS- 
EASE       CONTROL       ACTIVITIES — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC 
NO.  93-164) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing  papers,    referred   to   the   Committee 

on  Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  enclosed  report  on  communicable 
disease  control  activities,  sent  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare,  is  forwarded  as  required  under 
Public  Law  92-449. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  11.  1973. 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  8825,  MAKING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSINO  AND  LTRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  further  conference  report  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  8825)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1973.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
second  conference  report  on  the  HUD- 
space-science-veterans  appropriation  bill 
for  1974.  The  first  conference  report 
settled  all  dollar  amounts.  That  report 
was  adopted  by  the  House  last  August  1 
and  by  the  Senate  on  September  7.  How- 
ever, two  amendments  were  sent  back  to 
a  further  conference. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  now  have 
a  further  unanimous  report  on  these  re- 
maining two  amendments  and  that  the 
House  position  is  sustained  in  this 
conference. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  other 
body  proposed  legislation  in  the  form  of 
a  general  provision  to  restrict  the  use 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  by  the  de- 
partment and  agencies  that  are  covered 
in  this  bill.  Based  on  the  record  that  has 
bean  developed  to  date,  it  would  be  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  to  the  single  de- 
partment and  eight  agencies  in  the  bill. 
If  any  legislation  is  needed  it  should  be 
made  applicable  to  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments, and  to  include  both  civilian 
and  military  personnel. 

In  early  September,  at  the  time  the 
Senate  voted  to  further  insist  on  its  pro- 
posed language  and  requested  a  new  con- 
ference, the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  appointed  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  seven  members 
to  initiate  an  analysis  of  motor  vehicle 
usage  in  all  departments  and  agencies. 
I  think  this  is  a  proper  vay  to  proceed. 
This  ad  hoc  subcommittee  has  requested 
the  GAO  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion to  determine  where  and  vvhat  abuses 
may  be  occurring.  It  may  well  be  that 
existing  law  needs  revision  or  clarifica- 
tion. It  is  expected  to  have  a  complete 
report  prepared  about  the  first  of  March 
next  year. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  now  agreed 
to  recede  from  their  disagreement  on  the 
amendments  Nos.  44  and  45. 1  do  not  view 
this  as  a  victory,  but  a  pause  for  a  more 


thorough  examination.  This  is  a  reason- 
able compromise — a  compromise  that  can 
be  accepted  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate without  being  prejudicial  to  the  work 
of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee.  I  welcome 
any  equitable  and  reasonable  proposal 
for  clarification  of  the  law  regulating  the 
use  of  these  cars.  But  whatever  action 
that  may  eventually  be  taken  should  be 
applied  governmentwide — and  not  just 
to  the  one  department  and  eight  agen- 
cies in  this  bill. 

The  other  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  taken  up  in  the  conference  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  separate  motion  outside  of 
the  conference  report.  It  relates  to  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  new  labora- 
tory for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  has  been  approved  on 
two  separate  occasions  by  the  Congress. 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  devices  hav- 
ing high  interference  characteristics  such 
as  microwave  ovens,  electronic  garage 
door  controls,  medical  devices,  and  ships' 
radars,  this  new  laboratory  is  vital  If  the 
Commission  is  to  perform  the  sensitive 
approval  tests  required  before  these  and 
many  other  devices  can  be  marketed. 

Congress  has  previously  provided 
$600,000  to  construct  this  facility  in  the 
1973  appropriation  act.  The  availability 
of  these  funds  was  extended  for  the  cur- 
rent year  in  a  supplemental  when  efforts 
to  utilize  an  existing  building  fell  through 
and  delayed  new  construction.  The  low- 
est of  five  bids  opened  in  September  ex- 
ceed the  present  limitation  on  fimds  for 
construction. 

To  delay  this  project  further  would 
only  increase  the  eventual  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  conferees  have,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  FCC  funds 
that  may  be  used  for  capital  improve- 
ments by  $300,000,  from  $125,000  to  $425,- 
000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  motion  of  the  con- 
ferees be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  .subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Talcott). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
entirely  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusettis.  The  minority  members  have 
coiicurred  in  the  conference  report.  The 
Senate  has  receded  in  every  respect,  so 
I  uree  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
consideration  by  the  House  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  H.R.  8825,  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  we  should  take  time 
to  recognize  the  enormous  role  the  De- 
partment can  play  in  spearheading 
energy  conservation  through  improved 
building  design,  construction  and  use. 

By  1985  it  is  estimated  th^.t  energy 
consumed  for  household  and  commercial 
purposes  will  accoimt  for  21  percent  of 
this  Nation's  energy  budget.  A  substan- 
tial reduction  in  fuel  requirements  could 
be  made  If  solar  energy  Is  used  for  heat- 
ing and  cooling  buildings  and  for  water 
heating.  For  example,  a  1  percent  saving 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  100  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year.  Potentially  about 
one  half  of  the  fuel  used  to  heat  and  cool 
buildings  could  be  conserved  through  the 
use  of  solar  energy. 


Recently  I  wrote  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  concerning  their 
efforts  in  the  area  of  energy  conserva- 
tion generally,  and  solsr  energy,  spe- 
cifically. In  his  response,  Administrator 
Sampson  states: 

We  beUeve  It  vital  to  promptly  construct 
and  operate  a  limited  number  of  large  solar 
collectors  using  current  technology. 

The  recent  events  in  the  Middle  East 
underline  how  tenuous  our  energy  sit- 
uation actually  Is.  We  must  begin  now  to 
implement  a  wide-ranging,  national 
program  to  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  consume  energy. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Sampson's  let- 
ter to  me : 

Qeneral  Services  Administration. 

Washington.  DC,  October  9. 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Houxe  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  Your  recent  speech  to  the 
House  ol  Representatives  relative  to  the  en- 
ergy problems  facing  our  country  was  read 
with  great  Interest.  F^irther,  we  are  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  September  18. 
1973,  concerning  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration's activities  related  to  solar  en- 
ergy and  energy  conservation. 

GSA's  Interest  In  energy  conservation  be- 
gan many  years  ago.  It's  good  business  to 
minimize  fuel  and  energy  costs,  even  If  en- 
ergy sources  were  plentiful.  The  recent  en- 
ergy problems  have  only  served  to  Intensify 
our  efforts  and  to  make  those  we  serve,  by 
providing  oCQce  spaoe  and  transportation, 
more  receptive  to  energy  conservation  under- 
takings. 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  two  GS.^ 
Demonstration  Projects  (Federal  Office 
Building,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  and  Federal 
OfBce  Building,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire) 
which  are  planned  for  early  construction. 
The  Investigations  being  made  concurrent 
with  these  designs  will  lead  to  new  guidance 
for  more  energy  efficient  buildings.  Factors 
being  considered  include  such  things  as 
fenestration,  orientation,  mass  and  Insula- 
tion of  the  exterior  walls,  as  well  as  t^e 
selection  of  more  eCBclent  heating,  alrcon- 
diti3nlng  and  lighting  systems. 

Your  speech  and  letter  Indicated  a  special 
Interest  In  solar  energy  systems.  Both  of  the 
GSA  Demonstration  Projects  are  being  de- 
signed to  Incorporate  large  solar  ccllectcr 
and  energy  use  systems.  Funds  have  been 
requested  for  the  construction,  instrumenta- 
tion, aiid  evaluation  of  these  collectors  from 
the  new  energy  research  and  development 
effort  announced  by  President  Nixon  on 
June  29,  1973,  for  FY  '74  and  FY  '75  tliru  FY 
■79. 

We  telieve  U  vital  to  promptly  con.vtruct 
and  operate  a  limited  i;umber  or  laru-e  solar 
coUertcrs  usl.ig  current  technolcgy.  The  in- 
formation gained  should  prove  Invaliiahle  in 
t;-.e  further  develcpment  of  this  viral,  re- 
newable, nonpollutlng  energy  resource. 

The  eju-losures  will  provide  you  with  ad- 
ditlo'.ial  Inform.ition  on  some  of  GSA's  ac- 
tivities in  the  energy  conservation  and  solar 
e:;eray  areas.  Please  advise  If  ycu  require 
additional  Informatl.on. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  P.  Sampson. 

Admiiistrator. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A.MF.NDT.irNT    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  4S:  On  page  33. 
line  6,  strike  "405"  and  insert  "406". 

MOTION  OrFERED    BT     MS.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  thai  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert: "405.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  not  to  exceed  M25,000  of 
the  amount  herein  made  available  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  may 
be  used  for  land  and  structures. 

"Sec.  406." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  motion  was  laid  on  the 
table,  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  10614.  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZA-nON, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  589  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  589 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
10614)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Alter  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  In- 
stead of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  &nal  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10614,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  2408,  and  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  10614  as  passed  by  the 
House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  517) 

Alexander  Fuqua  Rlegle 

Ashley  Gray  Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Aspln  Hanna  Rosenthal 

Barrett  Hubert  Sandman 

Breckinridge  Lent  Satterlleld 

Brown,  Calif.  MalUlard  Slsk 

Buchanan  Mathis,  Ga.  Steele 

Carey,  N.Y.  Mayne  Sullivan 

Chlsbolm  Michel,  111.  Tleman 

Clark  MUls,  Ark.  Udall 

Clay  Mosher  Wldnall 

Conyers  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wilson,  Bob 

Crane  Nedzl  Wilson. 

Dickinson  Fatman  Charles  H., 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Pickle  Calif. 

Fascell  Railsback  Wydler 

Fountain  Rarlck  Yatron 

Prey  Reld 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

•  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZAnON,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  for  the  minority  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Qun,LEN)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  589  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  H.R.  10614,  a  bill  to  authorize 
construction  of  certain  militarj'  installa- 
tions. 

House  Resolution  589  provides  that  the 
hill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections.  Horse  Resolution 
589  also  provides  that  after  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10614,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  te  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2408, 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  2408  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
10S14  as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  10614  provides  military  construc- 
tion authorization  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tive military  forces  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Tlie  till 
also  includes  authorization  for  military 
familv  housing.  The  total  authorization 
provided  for  in  the  bill  is  $2,715,924,000. 


The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
duced the  authorization  request  $341,- 
286,000,  approximately  11.4  percent  of 
the  total  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  589  in  order  tliat  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  10614. 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10614.  military 
construction  authorization,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate.  It  also  provides  that  the  bill 
be  read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions, and  makes  it  in  order  to  insert  the 
House-passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2408). 

H.R.  10614  authorizes  for  appropria- 
tion $2,651,227,000  for  military  construc- 
tion, which  is  a  reduction  of  $341,286,000 
from  the  amoxmt  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
begin  debate  on  HJl.  10614. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10614)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  PncE) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10614,  with 
Mr.  Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Pike> 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bray) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Pike>. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  we 
are  presenting  H.R.  10614,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  and  is  necessary  for 
enactment  before  appropriations  can  be 
provided  to  finance  these  activities  of  the 
military  departments  during  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  new  authorization  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  totals  $2,970,790,000.  In  fis- 
cal year  1973,  the  Department  of  Defense 
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requested  $2,686,800,000  after  reducing 
the  Initial  construction  request  for  Safe- 
guard facilities  which  was  made  possible 
by  the  SALT  agreements.  Actual  enact- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1973  totaled  $2,549.- 
525,000.  The  Increase  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1974  over  the  revised  amount  re- 
quested In  fiscal  year  1973  is  due  primar- 
ily to  additional  emphasis  on  people- re- 
lated projects  such  as  bachelor  and  fam- 
ily housing  construction,  and  medical  fa- 
cility replacement  and  modernization; 
facilities  for  the  Navy's  Trident  weapon 
system,  as  well  as  continued  emphasis  on 
the  Reserve  Forces  and  the  pollution 
abatement  program. 

The  construction  proposals  contained 
In  the  fiscal  year  1974  request  are  lo- 
cated at  approximately  300  named  instal- 
lations and  there  are  some  700  separate 
construction  projects. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  on  people- 
related  projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
request,  your  Armed  Services  Committee 
faced  an  especially  difficult  task  in  ef- 
fecting substantial  reductions.  However, 
every  member  of  your  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  determined  that  the 
final  committee  recommendation  should 
be  made  on  a  realistic  basis,  and  rec- 
ommend only  those  projects  that  the 
committee  was  fully  convinced  were  es- 
sential to  our  military  needs. 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  sub- 
committee in  25  sessions,  and  review  of 
each  project  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Defense,  the  committee  was 
successful  in  searching  out  those  pro- 
posals that  In  our  view  could  be  deferred 
without  impairing  the  operational  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  armed  services.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  is  convinced  that 
these  reductions  will  in  no  way  jeopar- 
dize our  national  security. 

The  committee  agreed  to  a  new  total 
in  the  amount  of  $2,715,934,000  in  new 
authorizations  and  deficiency  authoriza- 
tions. That  amount  is  for  specific  proj- 
ects authorized  for  construction  and  is 
a  reduction  of  $276,589,000.  However,  the 
committee  reduced  the  amount  author- 
ized for  appropriation  by  an  additional 
$64,697,000,  leaving  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  appropriation  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  at  $2,651,227,000.  This  is 
a  reduction  in  the  total  requested  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $341,286.- 

000  or  a  reduction  of  11.4  percent. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  project  in 
H.R.   10614  with  you.  but  I  am  afraid 

1  would  unnecessarily  try  the  patience 
of  this  committee.  However,  there  are 
many  significant  items  contained  in  this 
bill  which  I  do  feel  that  you  would  be 
interested  in. 

In  the  family  housing  section  of  the 
bill.  11,688  units  of  new  housing  were 
requested,  at  an  average  unit  cost  of 
$27,500,  an  Increase  of  $3,500  from  last 
year's  average.  The  committee  voted  to 
increase  from  $24,000  to  $28,500  the  av- 
erage unit  cost  for  housing  within  the 
United  States  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii: 
but  limit  the  number  of  units  to  be  con- 
structed to  9,000. 

Further,  the  committee  voted  to 
authorize  400  imits  of  family  housing  at 
the  naval  complex,  Jacksonville,_Fla., 
and  325  units  at  the  naval  complex.  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  which  imits  had  been  pre- 
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viously  authorized  at  installations  and 
facilities  now  slated  for  closure  or  sub- 
stantial reduction.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment also  requested  an  Increase  in  the 
maximum  square  foot  limitations  on 
fioor  area  in  military  family  housing 
which  ranged  from  0  to  11  percent. 

The  committee  was  not  convinced  that 
the  proposed  new  standard  would  pro- 
vide any  significant  improvement  to  the 
housing  over  the  existing  standard.  The 
small  space  increase  would  not  provide 
additional  rooms,  but  would  provide 
minor  increases  in  the  size  of  existing 
rooms.  Accordingly,  the  committee  de- 
nied the  requested  Increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  fioor  area. 

The  committee  agreed  to  increase  the 
cost  limitations  for  permanent  barracks 
and  bachelor  oflQcer  quarters.  The  com- 
mittee action  would  make  the  new  cost 
limitaUons  $28.50  per  square  foot  for 
permanent  barraclis  and  $30.50  per 
square  foot  for  bachelor  oflScer  quarters. 

The  previous  cost  limitations  were  $27 
and  $29,  respectively.  A  new  provision 
was  added  by  the  committee  to  prohibit 
the  construction  of  permanent  barracks 
authorized  in  titles  I.  II,  in,  and  IV. 
which  would  provide  for  the  planned 
occupancy  of  fewer  than  four  persons 

per  room  for  enlisted  grades  E-4  and 
below  and  fewer  than  two  persons  per 
room  for  enlisted  grades  E-5.  E-6,  and 
E-7.  Current  designs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  presented  to  the  committee  would 
provide  private  bath  facilities  for  each 
three-man  room  module,  while  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  proposal 
would  provide  a  private  bath  for  each 
two-man  room  module.  The  subcommit- 
tee felt  that  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  services  to  provide  such  accommoda- 
tions were  excessive  and  were  neither 
necessary  nor  fiscally  prudent. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  our  recommen- 
dation to  the  committee.  We  believe  our 
recommendation  to  you  is  a  good  one. 
and  one  all  of  you  can  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  amended  section  608 
of  the  bill  on  page  46  has  language  in  it 
thr>t  would  allow  militarj-  departments 
to  exchange  land  with  the  Genera'.  Serv- 
ices Administration  under  the  GSA's  au- 
thority, without  going  to  Congress.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  several 
questions  in  connection  with  that  for  the 
record. 

I  wondered  why  the  amendment  has 
been  added  this  year. 

Mr.  PIKE.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, that  by  doing  so  we  could  rut  out  a 
great  deal  of  redtape.  The  GSA  is  loaded 
with  real  estate  which  It  has  gotten  from 
the  military  but  they  cannot  give  any  of 
it  back  to  the  military  in  an  exchange 
proposition  for  other  pieces  of  property 
without  coming  back  to  the  Congress. 
We  did  not  think  that  made  much  sense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  GSA  has 
been  under  considerable  criticism,  as  the 


gentleman  knows;  it  is  far  from  a  fault- 
less agency.  This  new  provision  of  course 
puts  land  exchanges  under  GSA  author- 
ity. I  wonder  if  that  is  very  prudent  and 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  military 
department? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Any  proposed  acquisition  by 
the  military  over  $50,000  under  this 
amendment  would  be  reported  by  the 
military  department  concerned  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  30  days  in  ad- 
vance, under  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  is  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  So  anything 
over  $50,000  would  be  under  the  purview 
of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes. 

I  think  it  will  eliminate  redtape  and 
allow  them  to  exchange  one  chunk  of 
military-owned  property  for  another 
chunk  of  military-owned  property 
through  GSA  much  more  rapidly  than 
under  present  provisions. 

Let  me  be  complete  in  my  answer.  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  just  property  held 
by  the  GSA  but  the  property  which  they 
acquire  by  the  military. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  So  the  gentle- 
man believes  there  are  ample  safeguards 
to  protect  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  careful  manner  in  which  they 
have  gone  over  this  budget  request.  Mil- 
itary construction  is  not  the  most  glam- 
orous issue.  It  is  a  very  diffuse  situation 
and  I  do  think  the  House  owes  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  whole  committee  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

I  want  to  pay  my  own  respect  to  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
did  sit  through  those  hearings,  which 
were  just  about  as  interesting  as  reading 
an  encyclopedia  or  a  dictionary  of  a  for- 
eign language  one  does  not  understand. 
We  had  25  separate  sessions  in  going 
through  this  bill.  It  did  take  a  great  deal 
of  time.  The  members  were  mw;t  cooper- 
ative. O'jr  .stafT.  under  Mr.  Shumate,  was 
tremendnr'Jlv  effective  in  helning  us. 

I  do  think  we  have  cut  this  bill  sub- 
stantlnlly.  rind  .''-•metimes  on  unanimous 
votes  and  sometimes  on  close  votes,  but 
we  came  up  with  a  bill  which  was  re- 
ported unanimouslv  bv  the  subcommittee 
and  umnimously  bv  the  full  committee. 
I  hope  it  will  pa.ss  the  House  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
commend  the  chairman  for  the  very 
carefTil  work  of  the  committee.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  think  the  other  body  passed 
this  bill  through  In  a  very  short  time. 
We  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying 
to  be  as  fair  as  we  could.  I  think  we 
have  now  a  very  fine  bill. 
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I  would  like  to  comment  in  support  of 
the  Army's  efforts  toward  pollution 
abatement. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  tre- 
mendous effort  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
to  comply  with  Executive  Order  11507 
of  February  4.  1970.  and  with  local,  State 
and  Federal  pollution  abatement  regula- 
tions. In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  a  total 
of  over  $131  million  In  construction  was 
programed  by  the  Army  ajid  approved 
by  Congress  in  support  of  this  program. 
In  this  fiscal  year  1974  bill  the  committee 
reviewed  Army  pollution  abatement  proj  - 
ects.  both  for  air  and  water,  proposed  for 
27  installations  located  In  22  States. 

This  year's  program  totals  over  $14 
million,  down  somewhat  from  the  earlier 
programs  which  responded  to  the  major 
requirements  known  at  the  time.  The 
fiscal  year  1974  program  continues  the 
drive  toward  a  cleaner  environment  and 
satisfies  newly  identified  requirements 
derived  f rc«n  increasingly  more  stringent 
standards.  It  also  accomplishes  projects 
which  were  deferred  from  inclusion  in 
earlier  programs  for  technological  rea- 
sons. 

The  future  wUl  bring  further  increased 

standards  and  greater  technological  de- 
mands in  this  fight  to  cleanse  our  en- 
vironment. The  Army,  and  the  other 
services,  are  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  winning  this  battle. 

Gentlemen,  I  solicit  yoiu"  support  for 
this  worthy  program  which  is  clearly  In 
the  national  Interest.  Thank  you. 

Mr  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from   New 

Hampshire  iMr.  Wyman)  who  I  under- 
stand wants  to  get  out  of  town  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  attend  a  special  dinner 
tonight. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  recognizing  me  at  this  time.  It  so 
happens  our  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor h£is  a  50th  anniversary  celebration  in 
New  Hampshire  tonight  and  I  have  to 
go  up  there  tonight  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland^. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  comments 
about  the  factual  situation  that  we  face 
here. 

At  page  22  in  the  committee's  report 
now  before  the  House,  it  is  indicated 
that  a  modification  in  the  crane  rail  sys- 
tem request  for  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  has  been  denied  on  the  basis 
that  it  may  be  deferred  to  a  future  year 
"without  serious  impact  on  the  ship- 
yard's operations."  Apparently,  the  com- 
mittee erroneously  concluded  that  the 
funds  requested  for  this  crane  rail  sys- 
tem. $2,817.0C0,  constituted  an  add-on 
to  the  original  bill.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  denied  the  funding  together 
with  several  other  projects  believed  by 
the  committee  to  be  in  this  category. 

The  concept  of  "add-on"  relates  to 
items  not  requested  in  authorizing  legis- 
lation being  reported  by  the  committee. 
This  item  was  oCBcially  requested  by  the 
Navy  Department  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert,  on 
July  17,  1973.  In  this  letter,  the  Navy  in- 
dicated that  it  would  make  adjustments 
within  the  budget  so  that  no  additional 


appropriations  were  requested.  Specific- 
ally, it  offered  to  delete  and  defer  a  part 
of  the  funds  for  a  hospital  replacement 
in  Oriando.  Fla..  to  the  extent  of  $1,331.- 

000.  and  reductions  of  Tiident  support 
complex  and  flight  test  facilities  in  phase 

1,  totaling  $6,903,000. 

In  short,  what  the  Navy  Department 
hsis  done  in  this  Instance  is  to  request 
that  the  money  for  this  crane  rail  system 
be  authorized  to  it.  with  a  full  offset  at 
its  request  from  other  moneys  hereto- 
fore allocated  by  it  to  other  purposes. 

The  crane  rail  system  at  Portsmouth  Is 
badly  needed  and  fully  justified.  It  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  it  is  not  an  add-on  and  ap- 
parently an  honest  mistake  has  occurred 
with  regard  to  this  item.  In  short,  it  is  a 
substitute. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Navy 
Department  to  Chairman  Hebert  on 
July  17: 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  have  ap- 
proved several  Important  revisions  to  the 
Navys  Fiscal  Year  1974  Military  Cons^^ructlon 
Program.  These  agencies  have  granted  clear- 
ance for  the  Navy  to  present  the  changes  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  Military  Con- 
sTuctlon  Authorization  Bill. 

The  proposed  changes  will  not  increase  the 
amount  contained  In  the  President's  budget 
for  Military  Construction. 

Attached  to  this  request  was  an  ex- 
pl.inatory  sheet,  as  I  have  said.  Indi- 
catmg  where  certain  it?ms  requested  In 
May  were  to  be  dropped  or  reduced  to 
accommodate  the  increass  requested  for 
Portsmouth. 

The  reason  the  Navy  delayed  its  re- 
quest for  this  substitution  was  because, 
of  necessity,  it  had  to  respond  to  the 
base-realinement  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  late 
April.  The  bill  before  the  committee  was 
submitted  on  May  3  and  the  N.Tvy  De- 
partment did  not  have  time  to  assess  Its 
particular  situation  In  terms  of  what 
materiel  and  equipment  would  be  made 
available  to  installations  not  affected  by 
the  closure  order  from  those  scheduled 
to  be  closed. 

In  Itite  1972,  the  final  modernization 
report  for  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard 
pointed  to  a  deficiency  that  needed 
urgent  attention.  This  was  the  fact  that 
the  yard  badly  needed  ndditional  new 
heavy  equipment  cranes  for  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  the  waterfront  in  the 
repair  and  overhaiU  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines. However,  the  crr-nes  would  have  to 
be  specially  ordered  because  the  rails 
over  which  the.«e  56 -ton  cranes  would 
move — next  to  the  drydock  work  area — 
were  of  the  15-gage  width,  whi^e  most 
portal  cranes  cf  this  capacity  made  to- 
day need  a  20-gage  width.  This  equip- 
ment is  very  expensive  and  the  lead- 
time  in  ordering  it  is  almost  a  year  and 
a  half. 

In  June,  the  Navy  determined  that  two 
large  portal  cranes  could  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  and  that  the  net  result 
would  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run:  in  ad- 
dition to  modernizing  a  needed  weight- 
lifting  service,  which  is  presently  only  60 


percent  of  that  required  in  the  perform- 
ance of  work  at  the  Portsmouth  Yard. 

"The  requested  crane  rail  system  would 
provide  an  additional  rail  for  an  obso- 
lete gage  track  system  serving  two  of  the 
three  drydocks  and  two  of  the  main 
berths  at  the  Portsmouth  Na\'>'  Yard. 
The  additional  rail  will  enable  the  facility 
to  utilize  present  15-gage,  20-ton  cranes 
as  well  as  the  additional  20-gage  56-ton 
cranes  scheduled  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Chairman,  deferral  of  this  needed 
project  will  seriously  impact  on  the  ship- 
yard operations,  becau.se  the  existing 
cranes  cannot  provide  required  lifting 
services  without  costly  delays  in  overhaul 
and  repair  of  modem  nuclear  subs.  These 
delays  are  estimated  to  cost  $400,000  each 
year  and  increase  overhaul  time  for  each 
submarine  by  at  least  5  days.  Deferral 
will  also  complicate  removal  of  the  two 
56-ton  cranes  required  by  Portsmouth 
from  their  present  Boston  location.  Pro- 
vision of  the  added  rail  system  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  purchasing  two  new 
cranes  later  on. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Government 

will  realize  a  saving  by  providing  the 
funds  now  and  that  to  delay  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  substantial   additional   sums 

that  can  be  avoided  by  acceding  to  this 
Navy  request. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues, 
after  considering  these  facts  and  alter- 
natives, to  recede  in  conference  to  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2408) .  which  contains  au- 
thorization of  these  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Navy  is  going  to  keep  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Shipyard.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Its  mission  Is  established  and 
consists  of  the  repair,  overhaul,  and  con- 
version of  nuclear  submarines.  They 
must  eventually  modernize  th?  15-gage 
track  system  there  and  have  properly  re- 
quested this  authority  as  a  substitute  in 
order  to  accommodate  tlie  cranes  to  be 
transferred  to  Portsmouth  from  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  Unless  this 
work  is  done  and  done  now.  the  Ports- 
mouth track  system  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
commodate these  cranes  and  they  will 
have  to  sit  unused  for  an  additional  year. 
This  is  wasteful  and  imnecessary. 

I  accordingly  respectfully  request  from 
my  colleagues  that  they  will  cover  this 
point  in  conference  since  the  funds  are 
authorized  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liv-e  a'  thl-.  time 
to  inquire  cf  ♦h*^  di  tii^gui.-hed  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  rankin,!  minority 
member  of  the  rommitte?.  whfthrr  thb 
matter  will  be  stt'^nded  to  in  ro:.r.:icr:Cc. 

Mr  KING.  Mr.  Chairnran,  wi"  th"  gc:i- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlen:an 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairmrn.  if  I  r\  a  on? 
cf  th'^  conferees.  I  can  assure  the  gpntle- 
msn  that  I  will  do  mv  best  to  see  th:it  it 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  conference. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  record  will 
be  complete  in  this  matter,  at  thi3  point  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  Nav>-  request  for 
substitution  submitted  to  Chairman 
HUBERT  on  July  17,  together  with  a  spe- 
cific justification  for  the  project: 
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Department  of  the  Navy  justitication  gssary  to  repeat  What  most  of  you  have 

Hnn    F.   Fnw^^  h"^^.'         '    ^  ^     '  "^^  Additional  Crane  RaU  System  project  read  in  our  report. 

Chairman  Commit^Ik  ATToed  Services  "X"^  included  In  the  Navy's  FY  1974  MUltary  The    reductions    made    by    the    Armed 

wZTnllonDC  construction  Program  at  $2  817.000.  The  gervlces  Committee  were  not  based  on  a 

zT      v«    ' "                   T.™.     ,^        ..        ^     ,.  Senate   Armed  Services  Committee   author-      4„j„^„„f  *i,n*   *v,«  tt^^^  ^»-« *   j 

DTAB  MB.  Chairman:  The  Department  of  ,^  t^e  project  In  S.  3408  on  13  September  Judgment  that  the  items  were  not  de- 
Defense  and  the  Office  Of  Management  and  1973  T^e  House  Armed  Services  Committee  slrable  or  important  but  because  the 
Budget  have  approved  several  Important  r>-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  committee  felt  they  could  be  safely  de- 
vlslocs  to  the  Navy  s  Fiscal  Year  1974  MUltary  ^^^^  ^e  deferred  to  a  future  year  without  ferred  without  jeopardizing  the  security 
^nC'^  eara^cTfo^  t^^NaT^'pre^tnt  %TZJ^^ll\\  on  the  Shlpyax^  operations,  of  the  Nation  or  reducing  the  effective^ 
the  changes  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit-  The  Justification  for  the  project  Is  as  fol-  ness  of  OUr  military  services. 

tees  for  modification  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1974         „     ™,„    ,  „»           ,^                 ^^.^,       ,  Last  year,  the  net  reduction  we  were 

Military  Construction  Authorization  BlU.  „,^  ,I^f„  ^^^I^,^,   provides    an    additional  ^ble  to  make  was  approximately  3  per- 

The  proposed  Changes  will  not  increase  the  ^    e^' rrv?ng°  w^  'of 't^hf^ree  d^y' ^"'^  ^«°^-  ™S  year,  as  pointed  OUt  by  the 

amount  contained  In  the  Presidents  budget  aV^d^rof^L^ain  berths  a? the  Port^  chairman,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 

'°\Tn^ nf^'TJTZZfTrl.n...  t.  th.  --lurNaval 'k\lpy^d''':?^e\dd.tl^^^^^^^  Department's   request   by    11.4   percent. 

N,tJ  nr^r^L    tV/^^f<ft^.«tln^f^^^^^^  •^•'"  ^''^^^^   ^hc   Portsmouth   Shipyard   to  I  know  that  there  are  Members  who  feel 

Sge'^^'^rt'Se  llg  sliSanguag/?o  e^e*^^  avLuahiras 'tT^  porta:  cranes  to 'be  made  that   there   are   Justifiable    programs   in 

the  necessary  modifications  to  the  Authorlza-  ^"\'* V    ,   «,^      ^f^K^^''^?"™  °K^%  ^^^^'^  t^istrlcts  which  deserve  to  be  au- 

tlon  Bill  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  3  Ma,  S^,T  v^«r     of]"  "J^ff.  ^^^   '^""   ^"^  ,°'  thorized. 

1973  are  enclosed.  ^hLI  tn  orlr»t^^^  »?.  "*,h^^.  ""^^  ^^°  ^  <=»"  only  say  that,  looking  at  one 
Favorable  consideration  of  these  changes  ferral    'f  tLTrn^P^t  will  tprin,,«i?^imn^^t  Project   alone.   I   would   probably   agree 

il>Tr^r,f  '"'■^"^  f'''rr''T.Z?\r  -  '^°    pS^Kh    sSU^rriyXn  with  them.  However,  we  are  obUged  to 

1974  Military    Construction    Authorization  because    the    three    existing"   cranes    cannot  evaluate  each  project  on  its  merits  rela- 
.    .    .,      ,  .^      ,.      .-            V.    .XX  ...    ...^  provide     required    crane    services    without  tive  to  Other  proposed  projects.  This  bill 

rhMr,^in"nf  fb.'lS'A^iri.^w!  ^°»"y   '^^^''^^   ^   Overhaul   and   repair   of  is  limited  to  what  we  deem  essential. 

Comn  "ttee  '^°^*''"  submarines.  These  delays  are  esti-  We   look   upon    a   stable   economy    as   a 

Sincerely  yours  ™*'^'*   ^  T",  »*°000°  ^"^^  y"'"^  ^^^^   "»-  second  line  of  defense. 

omcereiy  yours.  crease  overhaul  time  for  a  submarine  at  least  »*r    r-hoir^Qr.    fhoro  oro  rr,or.„  «f>,«- 
.  ...  ,     *  Jack  L.  Bowxrs  ^^^             Deferral  wUl  aUo  complicate  re-  ,v,!^      Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  ^       ^  ^j  ^^            jg          canacltv  cranes  re-  ^^^^^^  I  could  say  about  this  legislation. 
installatior^s  and  Logistics.  q^,,,^   by  PortemoutTfr^rlherpre  Jnt  but  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
PROPOSED  MOOiFicATiONS  TO  NAVY'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  Boston  location.  to  do  SO  now.  The  committee  report  fully 
MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION    AUTHORIZATION    PROGRAM  ^    ^he  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  work-  spells  out  the  programs  approved,   and 

load  has  recently  changed   from  predomi-  we  are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 

\                    NEW  AUTHORIZATION-TITLE  II  nantly   new    construction    of    Awlern    sub-  that  the  Memb^  may  have. 

-%                        lln  thousands  of  dollars]  marines  to  overhaul  and  repair,  ^^nglneer-  i  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  wUl 

^  '"^    ^^^^y    ^y    *    commercial    film    recom-  sunnort  this  bill  imanlmnn<tlv 

"V mended  augumentatlon  of  waterfJtont  crane  ^  rTT^Sr^S^  n^fi^L    .hu  tv,. 

^       Installation  project                 From            To      Cliange  services  to  provide  the  additional  crane  lifts  ^'^^  »jiLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Will  the 

-V neces.sary  for  the  overhaul   work.  Available  gentleman  yield? 

INSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES  portal  crane  service   Is   only  60   percent   of  ^^-   KING.  I  yield   to  the   gentleman 

that  required.  The  Shipyard  Modernization  from  New  York. 

Niv'it"sL°p'y1rd*'p!)rtlro°^^^^^^  Program  completed  In  1972  for  Portsmouth  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

N.H.,   additional   crane    rail  planned  acquisition  of  two  additional  cranes  support  Of  H.R.  10614,  the  military  Con- 

<!.7h'rin-r-; "      ^•'"      ^"^  designed    for    the    obsolete    gage    of    the  structlon    authorization    bill    for    fiscal 

"f,X°^To..r„o.  Fla..  P^itS^ TZ  gSe°US;ic*t'^n"p"L';tfon 'o?  ^^"  '^''   '^^  P^°P«^«^  ^OO'^^^  h°^P"^' 

oratory,  Panama  City.  Fla.,  the   two   cranes   available   from   the   Boston  Pomt  Will  fill  a  need  that  has  been  recog- 

systems  development  and  Naval  Shipyard,  due  to  the  realignment  of  "izcd  for  several  years.  The  present  faril- 

Nav"' ''A^osp^e '"ReVonVr     ^'""      ^'^         ^^  the  shore  establishment,  will  provide  a  more  ity   is  inadequate  to  serve   the  medical 

Medical  Center,  Penijcoia.  modem  system  with  greater  capabuity  and  needs  of  the  Academy's  large,  growing 

Fla ,  medical/dental  support  obviate     the     necessity     to     purchase     new  cadet  corps 

Ete«nth"Na;ar-Dr,VriVt-NVvV|-            "       ^"^       '' "**  ''™°^^  The    new    West   Point   hospital    is   ex- 
Air  station.  MIramar.  Calif..  Mr  KING  Mr  Chairman   T  viplri  mv-  pected  to  serve  the  community  at  West 
T«i»var^!;^?^?V^';f'AT     '■'"      '■'*'        *''  selTsuch  tiSe  asl  may  rSu"re  "^     ^  ^"^  Point  for  at  least  20  years.  If  history  is 
station,  Moffett  Field. Calif ,  Mr   Chairman    I   rise   in   support   of  any  guide.  It  will  probably  serve  for  more 
operational  trainer  building          ^        ^^^  H.R.   10614.  the' fiscal  year  1974  mill-  than  50  years  before  being  replaced. 
Various  locatiVnsllinsideUnii^"  tary     Construction     authorization     bill.  There  are  several  major  considerations 
states     Trident    facilities:  This   Is  a   sound   bill.   I  Urge   its   im-  favoring  the  construction  of  a  new  hos- 
SllJttsYStieT phase'"..  125.223  118.320    (6  903)  mediate  enactment.  pital  at  West  Point:  The  Army's  long- 

: At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  commend  range   projections   for   the   size   of   the 

"Va'tio^rtianBes"  """""'  150  718  U7  m    n  7»A^  ^^^  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Academy  community;  the  Surgeon  Gen- 

^  •           '        ^^-"^  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  eral's  estimate  of  hospital  utilization  and 

AMFNOMFNT  TO  PRIOR  AiiTHnBi7ATinN  ^°^  ^^  vlgorous  and  Patriotic  leadership  the  Defense  Department's  allowances  for 

AMENDMENT  TO  PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION  }„  drafting  and  presenting  this  bill.  The  hospital  use  by  retired  personnel. 

Current  members    of    the    subcommittee    also  Several  alternative  plans,  including  a 

Autii.   working  Worked  diligently  and  effectively  to  pro-  facility  of  reduced  size  and  a  renovation 

cost  estimate     Change  duce  it.  They,  too,  deserve  much  credit,  of  the  existing  facility,  have  been  con- 

— Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  second  of  sidered.  but  it  has  been  reasonably  con- 

Fiscai  year  1971  auttiorizafion  the  major  authorization  bills  that  the  eluded  that  neither  of  those  alternatives 

twy!  DaWgrenX-  Sewa'g'e  Armed  Services  Committee  presents  to  will  result  in  sufficient  savings  justifying 

treatment  system 530        779         249  the  House  each  year.  Earlier,  we  pre-  the   sacrifice   of    fimctional    necessities 

"^'1^:  i>fa'vai'aYr\tat'ion°Merid-  sented  the  weapons  procurement  author-  provided  by  a  new  hospital.  None  of  the 

ian.  Miss.,  installation  total'...    3,266     3.859         593  ization  bill.  alternatives   can   provide   the   modem. 

'^'utl KiVva/ mm  ^T''"d"''T  ^  would  like  to  express  my  full  sup-  efficient  health  care  made  possible  by  a 

MrAiester,  okia"."bomb  kwd-  Port  of  H.R.  10614  because  it  recognizes  new  hospital  in  a  location  removed  from 

ing  plant  modernization 5,946     8,388        2.442  twin    goals.    It    provides    construction  the  congested  activities  of  the  central 

Total  amendment  changes...    9,742     13,026       ilw  "^^^^^  our  Committee  believes  to  be  nee-  cadet  area. 

^ essary,  and  at  the  same  time  It  recog-  To  serve  one  of  the  finest  military  In- 

1  »n  .m.nrfn,.„.  i.  n^.H  nri™,r  I.  K^   ,    ..1.      Ti~  Hlzes  the  PTcsldent's  cbII  for  economy  stitutions  in  the  world,  it  makes  sense  to 

■  An  amendment  IS  needed  primarily  because  of  the  escaation j  _  __j..   i-    _      r  j    r  ji.  t.                ^     j.        j.      ^         -^    , 

of  the  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  (BEQ)  project  Since  there  is «  ^"^  ^  reduction  of  defense  expenditures  have  a  first-rate  hospital, 
more  ufpent  requirement  for  the  BEQ.  than  the  enlisted  mens  whenever  possible.  I  Will  not  take  the  Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
ind'deVeMhlrMcKns?ruXn''unT;ienSc^me?t'^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  House  to  go  into  extensive  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
year  1974  Authorization  and  Appropriation  Laws,  detail,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  nee-  man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  staff  and  all  the  Members 
for  their  careful  and  hard  work  on  this 
bill,  particularly  at  this  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  save,  if  we  can,  financial 
burdens  on  our  country.  It  has  been  a 
very  determined  effort  on  their  part, 
which  has  been  successful,  to  keep  this 
bill  down  to  a  bare-bones  typo  of 
presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  real  pleasure 
to  address  my  colleagues  on  the  subject 
oi  the  military  construction  bill.  The 
committee  on  Armed  services,  under  the 
most  lerrned  and  able  leader.ship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  produced  a  sound,  well-balanced  pro- 
gram for  each  of  our  military  services.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  enactment  of  this  mihtary 
construction  authorization  bill.  I  will  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  title  II  of  the  bill, 
the  Navj's  program,  which  totals  $539.9 
million 

The  purpose  of  the  naval  shore  estab- 
lishment is  to  provide  the  required  lo- 
gistic support  for  our  modern  naval 
forces.  With  today's  technological  devel- 
opments re.-ulting  in  an  evolution  of  new 
and  more  efficient  naval  forces  and  weap- 
ons systems,  modern  and  In  many  In- 
stances complicated  and  unique  shore 
facilities  are  required  to  give  the  proper 
support.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  the  continuing  objective  of  ensuring 
that  naval  and  Marine  Corps  units  re- 
ceive the  necessary  authorization  to  pro- 
vide those  essential  facilities  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  state  of  com- 
bat readiness.  Construction,  as  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  will  provide  positive  ad- 
vances in  accomplishing  this  objective. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  shore  sta- 
tions are  fully  capable  of  providing 
needed  support,  the  Navy  maintains  sur- 
veillance of  the  facilities  available  and 
required.  As  deficiencies  are  identified, 
new  weapons  systems  become  operative, 
and  as  advancements  are  attained 
through  research,  the  Navy's  military 
construction  managers  conduct  critical 
reviews  of  the  competing  facilities  re- 
quirements. By  this  means,  the  Navy  de- 
termines which  of  the  urgent  require- 
ments are  most  urgent.  This  procedure 
results  in  a  finely  balanced  program 
such  as  is  contained  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 

This  year  the  Navy  stres.sed  the  proj- 
ects £is.sociated  with:  strategic  forces — 
which  is  primarily  Trident — and  all-vol- 
unteer force,  major  weapon  systems,  pol- 
lution abatement,  new  technology",  and 
training  facilities. 

STRATEGIC     FORCES 

The  committee  approved  $118.3  mil- 
lion to  initiate  construction  of  a  Trident 
refit  complex  and  facilities  for  flight 
testing  the  Trident  missile.  The  facili- 
ties approved  this  year  are  \ital  for  meet- 
ing the  initial  operational  capability  date 
of  late  calendar  year  1978  for  this  weap- 
ons system  which  will  be  the  country's 
seabased  deterrent  in  future  years.  The 
Trident  facilities  support  project  rep- 
resents 21  percent  of  this  year's  author- 
ized program. 

ALL-VOLUNTEER    FORCE 

Almost  30  percent  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram this  year  was  assigned  to  projects 


that  will  assist  the  Navy  In  achieving  an 
all-volunteer  force.  These  projects  are 
in  the  categories  of  bachelor  housing, 
community  support  facilities — which  are 
clubs,  exchanges,  commissary  stores  and 
recreational  facilities — medical  facilities 
and  iacilities  which  enable  a  ship  in  port 
to  ^hut  down  its  boiler  plant  and  elec- 
trical generation  equipment.  The  latter 
facilities  are  identified  as  cold  iron  fa- 
cilities. 

For  projects  as.sociated  with  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  approximately  80  per- 
cent was  requested  for  bachelor  hous- 
ing and  medical  faclMtles.  The  bachelor 
housing  facilities  approved  will  provide 
approximately  10.900  bachelor  enlisted 
and  200  bachelor  officer  spaces.  The  med- 
ical program  approved  this  year  of  ap- 
proximately $42  million  significantly  in- 
creases the  $28  million  average  of  the 
last  5  years.  This  year's  program  is  the 
start  of  an  active  program  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  sernce  person- 
nel. Cold  Iron  facilities,  which  represent 
about  14  percent  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  projects,  were  requested  by  the 
Navy  to  reduce  watch  standing  require- 
ments when  a  ship  is  in  port.  This  will 
enable  the  Navy  to  maximize  the  amount 
of  time  ships'  personnel  may  spend  with 
their  families.  Other  benefits  from  the 
cold  iron  program  is  in  shipboard  equip- 
ment maintenance  and  fleet  readiness. 
Community  support  faciUties  are  only 
6  r-ercent  of  the  all-volunteer  projects 
and  only  2  percent  of  the  total  author- 
ized program.  The  Navy  has  requested 
very  few  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
facilities  in  the  past,  but  some  of  these 
facilities  should  be  authorized  each  year 
to  provide  stimulating  leisure  activities 
for  Navy  personnel. 

MAJOR    WEAPON    SYSTEMS 

For  major  weapons  systems,  the  com- 
mittee approved  only  $8  million  for  proj- 
ects associated  with  the  F-14  sup>ersonlc 
jet  carrier  based  fighter  aircraft,  the 
A-7E  attack  aircraft,  the  Mark  48  tor- 
pedo, and  the  airborne  mine  counter 
measures  weapons  system.  Although  this 
see:ns  small,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  $118  million  was  addressed  and  ap- 
proved for  Trident  under  strategic  forces 
weapon  systems. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

This  year  the  committee  approved 
S78.6  million  for  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  facilities  at  naval  and  Marine 
Corps  installations,  with  a  breakdown 
between  air  and  water  of  $27.5  and  $51.1 
million,  respectively.  With  $204  million 
authorized  for  the  Navy  since  fiscal  year 
1968.  the  Navy  advised  that  they 
have  been  able  to  achieve  substantial 
compliance  with  dircr'tives  concerning 
the  environment.  The  Navy  indicates 
that  pollution  abatement  efforts  must 
continue  strong  in  succeeding  years  with 
attention  focased  on: 

First,  facilities  that  have  been  deferred 
pendin?  development  of  the  necessary 
technology,  or  deferred  pending  avail- 
ability of  regional  systems  to  connect  to; 
second,  additional  facilities  for  shoreslde 
disposal  of  sanitary  wastes  from  ships; 
third,  application  of  forthcoming  noise 
standards  to  naval  facilities;  and  fourth, 
facilities  needed  to  meet  Increasingly 
stringent  local.  State,  and  Federal  pollu- 


tion abatement  standards.  These  new 
standards  are  being  developed,  in  large 
measure,  as  a  response  to  recent  con- 
gressional actions  such  as  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  and  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972.  Each  of  these  acts  contained  a 
specific  requirement  that  Federal  agen- 
cies comply  with  Federal.  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  standards.  , 

NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

For  new  tcchnolo::y  the  committee  ap- 
proved $22  million  for  research,  develop- 
m.ent.  test,  and  evaluation  facilities  asso- 
ciated with  the  antiship  cruise  missile, 
communication';,  manned  underwater 
systems,  and  coastal  region  warfare.  This 
excludes  $4  million  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  facili- 
ties associated  with  the  Trident  missile, 
since  ail  Trid  nt  facilities  were  previ- 
ously addressed  under  strategic  forces 

TRAINING    FACILITIES 

The  Navy  states  that  trained  person- 
nel are  the  Navys  greatest  asset.  This 
being  tlie  cat e,  the  Navy  Is  taking  several 
positive  actions  to  strengthen,  modern- 
ize, and  vitalize  its  training  progrrans. 
One  action  was  the  establishment  in 
August  1971,  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Train- 
ing with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
and  managing  all  training,  whether 
academic  or  applied,  shipboard,  air- 
craft or  submarine.  Training  with  a 
common  core  curriculum  will  be  con- 
solidated to  the  degree  feasible  at  one 
Installation. 

The  committee  approved  $50  million 
for  training  facihties  with  89  percent  for 
applied  instruction  and  the  balance  for 
academic  training  facilities. 

SUMMARY 

The  Navy  program  provides  facili- 
ties for  those  fireas  of  greatest  need.  The 
projects  are  required  this  year  to  satisfy 
new  and  current  missions,  and  to  pro- 
vide facilities  to  modernize  the  shore  es- 
tablishment. I  recommend  that  this  bill 
be  enacted  as  reported. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jleld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard,  and 
this  bill  contains  many  good  things,  par- 
ticularly including  the  increase  in  au- 
thorization for  housing.  I  appreciate  the 
committees  help  for  my  district.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  should  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  budpet-ap- 
proved  Items  which  were  sent  to  the 
committee  after  the  regular  budget  sub- 
mission or  were  proposed  as  substitutes 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Items 
deleted  by  the  Department  from  the 
original  bill,  v.-ere  not  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee. 

Since  I  am  fully  knowledgeable  on  at 
least  one  of  these  projects.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  my  disap- 
pointment in  the  deletion  of  medical/ 
dental  support  faculties  requested  for  the 
Naval  Aerospace  and  Regional  Medical 
Center  In  Pensacola  for  $1,084,000.  This 
project,  although  small  in  size  and  low 
In  cost,  is  necessary  for  proper  medical 
attention  for  naval  personnel,  particu- 
larly at  the  Naval  Communications 
Training  Center.  A  new  naval  hospital 
is  under  construction  at  the  Naval  Air 
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station.  It  was  planned  to  locate  all 
clinical  and  support  facilities  for  the 
Pensacola  area  in  this  hospital.  At  the 
time  the  new  hospital  was  programed, 
the  projected  student  load  at  the  Naval 
Communications  Training  Center  was 
1,700.  Now  it  is  4,100  and  this  is  consid- 
ered its  permanent  level.  Such  a  large 
Increase  requires  that  medical/dental 
treatment  bs  provided  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  student  population  at  the 
trnining  center  rather  than  at  the  gen- 
eral hospital  which  is  several  miles  away. 

Concurrent  with  the  increase  in  the 
student  load,  a  new  requirement  to  es- 
tablisla  a  family  practice  residency  pro- 
gram at  Pensacola  v/as  generated.  This 
program  will  train  Navy  doctors  who  will 
provide  vital  health  care  services  of  the 
"family  doctor"  type  to  naval  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  The  Navy  has  ex- 
perienced shortages  in  this  type  of  medi- 
cal personnel,  as  has  the  rest  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  have  wisely  decided  to  in- 
stitute programs  at  several  of  their  medi- 
cal centers  in  ord*>r  to  train  Navy  doctors 
in  family  practice.  The  family  practice 
reridency  program  at  Pensacola  was  tem- 
porarily pstabli':hed  in  a  bachelor  en- 
list?d  quartern  building  at  the  existing 
hospital  site.  In  order  for  this  familv 
practice  residency  progiam  to  perform 
in  an  effective  manner,  following  com- 
pletion of  the  new  hospital  it  must  be 
operated  in  the  area  of  the  new  naval 
hospital  and  receive  common  ancillary 
services  support;  that  is,  laboratory, 
radiology,  and  pharmacy. 

With  these  new  requirements,  the  con- 
struction program  to  support  the  concept 
of  health  care  delivery  requires  a  med- 
ical/dental treatment  directly  in  the  stu- 
dent area  at  the  Training  Center.  This 
will  permit  conversion  of  the  active  duty 
sick-call  area  of  the  new  hospital  to  a 
family  practice  clinic.  Additionally,  this 
project  will  permit  the  construction  of  a 
regional  medical  warehouse  convenient 
to  the  new  naval  hospital.  If  this  project 
Is  deferred,  the  delivery  of  health  care 
in  the  Pensacola  area,  particularly  as  it 
affects  active  duty  students  at  Corry 
Field,  will  diminish  and  family  practice 
training  will  be  adversely  affected. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  which 
confront  this  committee  in  its  attempts 
to  be  selective  and  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion only  for  projects  which  are  seriously 
needed.  This  is  one  of  those  projects. 
Which  is  seriously  needed.  I  feel  that  the 
committee  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  it 
out.  and  I  sincerely  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  conference,  accept  this  item 
which  already  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  is  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Whitehurst)  . 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  support 
the  recommendatioiis  for  the  increased 
Statutory  limitations  on  average  unit 
costs  in  the  defense  family  housing  pro- 
gram. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  a  force  which  we  of  the 
Congress  support  wholeheartedly,  the 
services  must  attract  and  retain  quality 
personnel.    Adequate    housing    for    the 


serviceman  and  his  family  is  recognized 
as  an  essential  element  in  obtaining  that 
goal.  Time  and  our  changing  living 
standards  have  eroded  the  adequacy  of 
military  housing,  even  that  which  we 
have  built  in  recent  years  and  have  yet 
to  build  under  the  fiscal  year  1973 
authorization. 

I  solicit  your  support  w  provioe  a  pro- 
gram which  will,  in  fact,  allow  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  housing  for  the  uni- 
formed services. 

In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  the  stat- 
utory limitation  for  new  construction 
was  $24,000.  The  services  experienced 
p-eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  housing  at 
that  figure  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  could 
not.  in  fact,  obtain  all  the  housing  au- 
thorized for  that  year.  Houses  that  were 
built  were  kept  within  the  statutory  limit 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  items  con- 
sidered standard  in  modem  construction. 
The  fiscal  year  1974  program  is  in  more 
difficulty  yet  as  costs  have  increased 
rapidly  while  the  statutory  limitation 
remained  the  same.  Construction  costs 
have  continued  to  rise,  more  than  20 
percent  since  the  fiscal  year  1972  legis- 
lation was  passed.  The  statutory  limit 
must  be  increased  accordingly  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  housing  program. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  necessity 
of  improving  existing  military  quarters 
to  the  standards  demanded  by  today's 
life  style.  Many  of  these  quarters  were 
built  in  the  early  1950's  and  have  not 
been  improved  since.  Rising  construc- 
tion costs,  again,  have  impacted  on  this 
program  to  the  point  that  necessary  im- 
provements cannot  be  accomplished  un- 
der the  limitations  Imposed  in  previous 
years  which  was  $10,000.  The  $15,000 
recommended  is  both  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary. 

Our  goal  to  develop  and  maintain  an 
all-volunteer  force  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  this  proposal  and  I  encourage 
your  support  in  this  important  matter. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard*. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  troop  housing 
projects  for  the  Army  in  the  bill  before 
you. 

The  Army  is  continuing  their  very  de- 
termined efforts  to  provide  modem,  ade- 
quate housing  for  their  bachelor  military 
I>ersonnel.  They  are  proceeding  in  a  well 
plarmed,  orderly  manner.  In  locating  the 
many  projects  included  in  this  year's  pro- 
gram the  Army  has  assured  us  that  em- 
phasis has  again  been  placed  on  those 
troop  stations  which  have  the  largest  def- 
icits in  permanent,  adequate  bachelor 

housing. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  military  construc- 
tion bill  will  provide  nearly  70.000  spaces 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  over  800 
spaces  for  bachelor  officer  personnel  at 
permanent  installations  in  the  United 
States.  This  program  is  essentially  the 
second  major  increment  of  this  multi- 
year  program. 

The  proper  housing  of  our  soldiers  is  a 
most  critical  aspect  of  our  support  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Army  should  be 


commanded  for  their  massive  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  solicit  approval  of  the 
housing  projects  in  this  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  support 
the  construction  of  the  Army  medical 
facilities  included  in  the  bill  before  you. 
There  have  been  major  advances 
throughout  the  medical  field — in  equip- 
ment, in  medicines,  in  facilities,  and  in 
health  care  delivery  techniques — having 
significant  impacts  on  health  servces. 
Unfortunately,  the  military  ser\ices 
have,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  lagged 
somewhat  behind  in  taking  advantage  of 
many  aspects  of  these  advances.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  let  such  a  condition  exist 
for  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 

Particularly  deficient  are  the  facilities. 
For  several  years  many  of  our  military 
hospitals  and  clinics  have  functioned  in 
old  World  War  II  temporary  type  wooden 
.•structures.  These  buildings  have  long  ago 
outlived  their  functional  adequacy  and 
economical  hfe.  Operating  from  such  in- 
adequate facilities  places  an  even  greater 
burden  on  often  undermanned  staffs. 
Many  of  our  more  recent  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  permanent  structures  are  in- 
adequate on  a  space  basis.  They  have  an 
insufficient  number  of  treatment  rooms 
and  outpatient  clinics,  often  the  phar- 
macy area  is  much  too  small,  or  the 
inpatient  wards  offer  little  flexibility 
leading  to  inefficient  utilization. 

This  year's  bill  includes  a  modest  start 
on  an  accelerated  medical  facilities  im- 
provement program  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  late  1972.  There  are 
four  medical  projects  totaling  over  $32 
million  in  the  bill  recommended  by  your 
committee.  Not  reflected  in  this  bill  is 
an  extensive  planning  and  design  effort 
now  ongoing  which  will  surface  in  medi- 
cal projects  proposed  in  later  programs. 

I  am  convinced  the  Army's  efforts  to 
improve  health  care  for  our  soldiers  and 
their  families  deserves  our  strongest  sup- 
port. What  could  be  more  in  the  national 
interest  than  the  well  being  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  solicit  your  approval  of  the 
Army's  medical  facility  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  comment  that  the  Empire  State 
has  never  been  better  represented  than 
it  is  on  this  subcommittee,  with  the  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  a  well-done  job 
going  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  King). 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HosMER). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  this  authorization 
there  is  an  Item  of  $11,996,000  for  berth- 
ing piers  and  pier  facilities  at  the  San 
Diego  Naval  Station  in  California. 

The  need  for  these  facilities  arises 
because  of  the  recent  shore  establish- 
ment reorganization  and  the  consequent 
fleet  relocations  which  have  ensued  from 
that  reorganization.  The  entire  armada 
of  ships  that  was,  for  many  years,  home- 
ported  in  the  Port  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
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adjacent  to  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard, has  been  moved  elsewhere,  mostly 
to  San  Diego.  Some  43  Long  Beach  ships 
were  involved  in  this  massive  shift  in 
home  ports.  Three  of  the  affected  ships 
are  large,  very  expensive  nbclear  surface 
ships:  The  Bainbridge.  the  Trtixton,  and 
the  Long  Beach.  These  nuclear  powered 
ships  cost  about  $1  billion  tb  build  and 
would  cost  almost  $2  billion,  j^ssibly  even 
more,  to  replace. 

Now,  while  home-portedAnd  stationed 
at  the  Port  of  Long  Be^h,  these  three 
important  ships  are  tied  up  to  piers  that 
are  easily  accessible  to  the  ocean.  All  a 
commander  has  to  do  Is  to  back  down 
about  100  yards,  make  a  slight  left  turn, 
and  he  heads  his  ship  directly  out  to  sea 
and  to  safety  from  these  locations. 

In  contrast,  after  these  ships  are 
moved  to  the  Port  of  San  Diego,  they 
will  be  tied  up  at  piers  back  far  inland 
from  the  entry  buoy  in  San  Diego.  Back 
to  where  two  of  these  ships  will  probably 
be  tied  up  is  a  distance  of  8  miles  inland. 
8  miles  through  a  narrow.  600-foot  chan- 
nel, in  waters  that  themselves  are  quite 
shallow  in  relation  to  the  kind  and 
depths  of  waters  that  one  would  like  to 
travel  in  when  considering  the  safety  of 
his  ships.  If  that  bridge  were  ever 
brought  down,  those  ships  would  remain 
immobilized  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  two  other  nuclear  cruisers  would 
go  as  far  as  6  miles  back  inland  in  San 
Diego  Bay.  also  via  this  same  narrow 
tortuous,  shallow,  heavily  trafficked 
channel. 

There  are  not  only  such  things  as 
attacks  that  could  bring  that  bridge 
down,  or  otherwise  block  that  channel 
and  actively  or  constructively  destroy 
those  priceless  ships,  but  there  are  such 
things  as  earthquakes,  sabotage,  civiliaji 
disturbances,  tidal  waves,  maritime  ac- 
tion, and  probably  a  host  of  other  haz- 
ards to  which  vessels  of  the  sea  are  al- 
ways subjected  when  they  leave  the  sea 
and  come  to  the  vicinity  of  the  shore. 

Those  hazards  can  be  diminished  by 
many  orders  of  magnitude  if  these  three 
ships  are  left  at  Long  Beach  rather  than 
moved  and  landlocked  deep  in  San  Diego 
Bay.  They  should  be  left  where  they  are 
relatively  safe,  not  deliberately  sent 
where  they  are  relatively  endangered. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
fact  that  these  unique  and  extraordinary 
naval  cruisers  are  the  kinds  of  ships  that 
precisely  during  World  War  II  became 
the  focus  of  the  entire  war. 

You  remember  the  dramatic  story  of 
the  Graf  Spee.  when  that  pocket  battle- 
ship escaped  from  the  land-bound  harbor 
of  Hamburg.  Germany,  and  swept  out 
across  the  seas  of  the  world.  The  entire 
military  focus  of  the  alhes  necessarily 
had  to  be  on  that  single  ship  until  she 
was  tracked  down  and  destroyed. 

Here  are  three  ships  of  an  identical 
character,  but  even  greater  power  poten- 
tial so  long  as  they  can  get  to  sea.  These 
ships  should  not  be  placed  in  harm's  way 
by  being  berthed  far  Inside  a  narrow, 
dangerous  channel.  They  should  be  left 

where  they  are.  where  they  have  a  clear 
chance  to  quickly  flee  hazardous  circum- 
stances, where  they  have  a  chance  to  flee 
to  the  open  sea  where  they  can  be  rela- 


tively safer  than  they  are  at  the  land. 
Then  they  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
functions  for  which  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  them  was  made  to  safeguard 
the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

The  expenditures  that  are  to  be  au- 
thorized here  for  the  berthing  and  the 
pier  utilities  at  San  Diego  can  be  used 
for  other  ships  than  these  three  specific 
nuclear  ships  about  which  I  speak.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  devise  an  amend- 
ment that  would  cover  the  situation  only 
of  these  special  ships  to  keep  them  where 
they  are  now.  I  nevertheless  want  to 
point  out  to  this  body  that  I  believe  a 
very  unwise  error  is  being  made  by  the 
redeployment  of  these  ships.  Perhaps 
that  can  be  forestalled  in  some  other 
way.  particularly  by  some  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  high  naval  authorities. 

The  alleged  savings  in  money  to  be 
made  by  jamming  San  Diego  Harbor  full 
of  most  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  is  minuscule 
compared  to  the  Pearl  Harbor-like  dan- 
ger this  penurious  move  poses. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  want  to 
join  in  commending  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
bill. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  some  time,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  seen  the  committee  work  as 
diligently  and  over  as  long  hours  and  as 
carefully,  particularly  in  going  over  a 
military  construction  bill,  as  it  did  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Every  item  was  gone  over  with  great 
care.  The  deletions  that  were  made  in 
the  proposals  submitted  from  the  De- 
fense Department  were  based  on  sound 
judgments.  It  was  not  just  a  meat  axe 
approach,  taking  a  percentage  cut  or 
something  of  that  kind.  These  cuts  are 
all  based  on  hard  statistics.  I  think  the 
committee  is  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  leadership  in  that 
regard. 

This  is  a  bill  that  certainly  we  can  live 
with  in  the  House  and  in  the  committee. 

We  frequently  hear  reference  to  travel 
by  Members  of  Congress  as  being  a  waste 
of  time.  I  might  point  out  that  one  of  the 
substantial  savings  in  this  legislation 
comes  at  least  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  visit  military 
installations  abroad  during  the  spring 
and  noticed  that  some  of  the  accom- 
modations that  were  being  described  to 
us  as  outmoded  and  inconsistent  with 
current  standards  set  by  the  Defense 
Department  were  In  many  cases  more 
luxurious  than  those  presently  available 
to  students  in  colleges. 

This  in  some  cases  even  includes  Ivy 
League  colleges. 

So  one  of  the  substantial  achievements 
in  this  legislation  is  to  reduce  some  of 
these  Inflated  reqiurements  of  the  De- 
fense Department  for  additional  space 
for  housing  of  personnel  to  bring  them 
more  into  line  with  reality,  and  to  save 


the  taxpayers  some  money.  And  that, 
too,  was  a  measure  instituted  and  fol- 
lowed through  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  included  in  this  subcommittee.  And 
I  think  Members  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  junkets  can  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

Now  to  consider  the  bill  In  more  detail : 
Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  consider  all 
portions  of  the  bill  to  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance, I  wiU  address  my  remarks  to  the 
Navy  program.  In  particular,  I  will  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  that  portion  of  the 
Navy's  program  that  provides  facilities 
lor  new  technology — research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluaton — R.D.T.  &  E. — 
facilities;  medical  facilities;  and  pollu- 
tion abatement. 

The  Navy  requested  new  authorization 
of  $626.8  million  and  the  committee  au- 
thorized $539.9  million.  With  this  reduc- 
tion, the  committee  had  to  use  consider- 
able judgment  in  differentiating  between 
the  fat  and  the  mascle  of  the  Navy  pro- 
gram. Of  the  $626.8  million  requested, 
the  Navy  requested  approximately  $23 
million,  or  4  percent  of  its  program,  for 
facilities  to  support  the  Navy's  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram. A  strong  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  is 
vital  to  the  readiness  and  combat  ef- 
fectiveness of  tomorrow's  Navy  which 
will  have  fewer  weapons  and  men.  This 
year's  program  will  provide  facilities  to 
support  RJD.T.  &  E.  associated  with  anti- 
ship  cruise  missile,  communications 
manned  underwater  systems,  and  coastal 
region  warfare.  An  additional  $4  million 
of  R.D.T.  &  E.  facilities  are  included  for 
supporting  timely  deployment  of  the 
Trident  mis.sile. 

One  of  the  important  R.D.T.  &  E.  fa- 
cihties  approved  this  year  is  the  project 
for  an  integrated  electromsignetic  test 
and  analysis  laboratory  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C. 
Although  this  is  a  classified  project  an 
unclassified  description  can  be  provided 
to  show  the  importance  of  providing  the 
facilities  needed  by  the  Navy  in  conduct- 
ing this  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation.  The  proposed  facility  wUl  en- 
able the  Navy  to  move  ahead  in  the  vital 
area  of  electronic  warfare  alternatives 
for  countering  the  threat  to  our  surface 
fleet  posed  by  the  antishlp  cruise  mis- 
sile. The  Soviets  have  advanced  their 
hardware  development  for  many  types  of 
anti-ship  weapon  systems  such  that  after 
being  air.  siu-f ace.  or  subsurface  launched 
and  attaining  low  level,  supersonic  cruis- 
ing speed  they  can  home  on  surface  ship 
targets.  The  Nav^  expects  the  anti-ship 
missile  threat  to  grow  as  the  Soviets 
develop  increased  capabilities  for  mul- 
tiple missile  launches  against  entire  task 
forces  and  as  they  install  improved 
guidance  and  homing  systems  into  the 
ships  and  submarines  of  their  fleets. 

The  integrated  electromagnetic  test 
and  analysis  laboratory  project  will  pro- 
vide a  facility  to  support  research  and 
development  in  an  area  offering  great  po- 
tential as  a  countermeasiu-e — one  that 
provides  significant  peace  and  wartime 
capabilities  and  which  will  complement 
the  "hard  kill"  approach  of  our  defensive 
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systems  embodied  in  the  interm  close-in 
weapons  systems  (CIW3)  or  the  longer 
range  AEGIS  system.  This  facility  fosters 
electronic  warfare  research  and  develop- 
ment and  will  permit  the  Navy  tc  make 
the  necessary  tests  and  trade-off  studies 
to  develop  countermeasures  which  are 
both  highly  reliable  and  cost  effective. 
Simply  stated,  the  technology  the  H&vy 
is  pursuing  will  allow  highly  sophisti- 
cated electromagnetic  "jamming"  and 
"deception"  techniques  to  be  employed 
by  individual  ships  or  entire  task  forces 
to  divert  incoming  missiles  from  their 
intended  course,  causing  the  missiles  to 
miss  and  'mpact  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  target.  These  techniques  will  also 
materially  support  and  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  "hard  kill''  defensive 
systems. 

The  development  of  effective  counter- 
mea.sures  for  the  anti-ship  cruise  missile 
is  one  of  the  Na\'y's  top  priorities.  I  fully 
support  the  committee's  action  in  ap- 
proving facilities  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  Washington,  which  will  en- 
able the  Navy  to  move  ahead  with  this 
research  and  development. 

In  tlie  communirations  area,  an  elec- 
tronics development  and  test  laboratory 
was  approved  in  the  amount  of  54.518,000 
at  the  Navai  Electronics  Laboratory  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  Calif. 

This  project  will  provide  facilities 
needed  for  effective  developmsnt  and 
try-before-buy  performance  testing  of 
electronic  guidance  control,  commimica- 
tions,  and  surveillance  systems  for  the 
new  guided  missile  frigate,  destroyer,  and 
amphibious  assault  ships. 

In  the  area  of  manned  underwater  sys- 
tems, the  environmental  health  effects 
laboratory — second  phase — approved  at 
the  Naval  Research  Institute,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  win  provide  facilities  to  experiment 
with  animals  at  a  3,300-foot  depth  so 
that  operational  human  diving  depths 
may  be  lowered  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
and  beyond. 

At  the  Navy  Coastal  Systems  Labora- 
tory, Panama  City,  Fla.,  an  experimen- 
tal diving  facility  was  approved  that  will 
utilize  the  results  of  the  basic  research 
completed  at  the  environmental  health 
^effects  laboratory,  in  testing  and  evalu- 
aUiig  diving  schedules,  excursion  diving, 
crew  training,  and  underwater  salvage 
operations. 

In  the  coastal  region  warfare  field,  a 
system  development  and  test  facility  was 
approved  for  coastal  testing  and  amphib- 
ious operation  research  at  the  Navy 
Coastal  Systems  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

MEDICAL     PSOGBAM 

The  medical  program  approved  this 
year  significantly  increases  the  amount 
authorized  in  prior  fiscal  years.  This  year 
$42  million  was  authorized  as  compared 
with  an  average  for  the  past  5  years  of 
$28  million. 

There  is  recognition  within  the  De- 
fense Department  of  a  serious  need  to 

upgrade  medical  facilities  so  that  the 
delivery  of  health  care  will  be  Improved. 
The  quality  of  medical  care   has  not 

diminished,  just  the  delivery.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  InefHciencles  in  the  Navy's 
present  health  care  system  stem  from 


the  inadequate  facililies  in  which  the 
physicians  and  dentists  are  required  to 
practice  their  profession.  Medical  facil- 
ities that  are  vmsatisfactory  from  a 
professional  standpoint  does  very  Uttle 
toward  motivating  a  phj-sician  or  den- 
tist to  make  a  career  of  the  Navy.  In 
recognition  of  these  problems,  the  Navy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  will  embark  next  year  on  a  $600 
million  medical  modernization  program 
with  a  5-year  goal  for  completing  the 
modernization.  Major  medical  improve- 
ment projects  approved  tills  year  were: 
a  150-bed  nursing  unit  at  the  Naval 
hospital.  New  Orleans;  alterations  and 
modernization  of  Naval  hospitals  at 
Quantico.  Va.;  Great  Lakes,  HI.;  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba; 
and  Guam;  and  11  dispensary  and  or 
dental  clinic  projects. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

This  year  the  commiltee  approved 
$78.6  million  for  pollution  abatement  for 
the  Navy  wliich  will  enable  the  NavT 
to  continue  the  aggressive  program  ini- 
tiated in  1968  to  abate  air  and  water 
pollution  at  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  in- 
stallations. The  Congress  has  given 
strong  support  to  Navy  requests  and  au- 
thorized throu-h  fiscal  year  1973.  $204 
million  for  pollution  abatement  facilities. 
The  breakdown  between  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  facilities  is  $53  and 
$151  million  respectively. 

For  air  pollution  abatement  facilities, 
$27.5  milUon  was  approved  for  air  emis- 
sions facilities,  pipe  insulation  working 
facilities,  facilities  to  control  particulate 
and  chemical  fimie  emissions  produced 
in  the  industrial  operation  of  coating 
metal  surfaces,  and  facilities  to  Improve 
boiler  plant  emis.5ion  through  fuel  con- 
versions. 

For  wat^r  pollution  abatement,  $51.1 
million  was  approved  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  pier  sewers  for  collection 
of  sanitary  waste  from  ships  in  port, 
facilities  for  handling  fuels  and  collec- 
tion, treatment,  and  disposal  of  oils  and 
oil"  wa-te  products  from  ships  and  shore 
installations,  mimlcipal  sewer  cormec- 
tions,  improvements  to  sanitary  sewer 
systems  and  treatment  of  Industrial 
waste.  AT^proximately  50  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  is  for  the  construc- 
tion of  pier  ."-ewers  for  disposal  ashore  of 
shin  wastes.  The  construction  of  pier 
.<=ewers  is  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the 
ship  alterations. 

S17MMAR7 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  that  in  my  opinion 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  de- 
veloped a  soundly  conceived,  yet  austere 
bill.  I  recommend  that  you  approve  It 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  also  In  support  of 
tills  leei?lation.  I  believe  it  to  be  good 
legislation.  I  wish  also  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  my 
colleague  with  whom  I  served  on  this 
subcommittee,  and  wish  to  point  out  that 


particular  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  military  man;  a 
lot  of  attention  was  given  to  the  place 
where  the  man  lives,  where  the  man  eats, 
and  where  the  man  sleeps.  I  think  that 
we  put  priority  of  the  homes  of  the  mili- 
tary service  personnel  and  their  bar- 
racks, and  I  believe  that  we  have  a  fine 
modernization  program  imder  way. 

We  have  new  barracks  which  are  being 
planned  for  present  and  future  needs 
which  are  consistent  with  the  goals  of  an 
all-volimteer  Army  concept,  and  I  think 
this  is  good  and  consistent  with  the 
thrust  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  are 
making. 

Also,  a  matter  which  has  been  of  some 
personal  interest  to  me  is  on  the  use  of 
lands  adjacent  to  airfields,  not  only 
in  the  Air  Force,  but  at  Army  installa- 
tions. And  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  invite  your  specific  attention  to  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  compatible 
uses  of  lands  adjacent  to  military  air- 
fields which  are  consistent  with  essential 
flying  activities.  When  our  military  air- 
fields were  established  years  ago,  they 
were  located  in  rural  areas  in  order  to 
protect  population  centers  from  the  noise 
of  aircraft  operations  and  to  minimize 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  damage  in 
the  event  of  an  aircraft  accident.  Over 
the  years  this  degree  of  separation  has 
diminished  as  our  country  has  experi- 
enced great  urban  expansion  and  as  mili- 
tary installations  hr.ve  provided  economic 
attractions  to  area  development. 

As  a  result,  residences,  schools,  and 
commercial  and  public  buildings  have 
been  constructed  immediately  adjacent  to 
some  of  our  airfields.  The  inhabitants 
soon  experienced  coni^iderable  annoy- 
ance from  the  noise  associated  with  fly- 
ing operations.  This  significantly  in- 
creased as  we  moved  into  the  jet  age.  All 
too  frequently  members  of  these  commu- 
nities have  sought  relief  through  limi- 
tations on  or  outright  termination  of 
military  flight  operations.  Obviously,  such 
actions  seriously  degrade  mission  capa- 
bility and  in  turn  jeopardize  the  substan- 
tial investment  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  taxpayer,  has  made  in  these 
installations. 

To  prevent  this  situation  from  be- 
coming more  critical,  the  Air  Force  in- 
stituted the  compatible  use  zone  concept 
in  the  military  construction  program. 
This  concept  involves  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the 
area  around  an  airfield  which  is  .signifi- 
cantly   affected    by   aircraft   operations. 

Primary  inputs  into  this  plan  are  the 
noise  Impact  and  accident  hazard  asso- 
ciated with  flying  ojjerations.  A  full  range 
of  land  uses  are  permitted  within  the 
compatible  use  zone,  with  density  and 
use  restrictions  governed  by  tolerance  to 
the  noise  and  accident  hazards. 
For  example,  this  means  that  residen- 
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tial  construction  would  be  Eu;ceptable 
outside  the  high  noise  and  accident  po- 
tential areas. 

Ideally,  comprehensive  community 
planning  and  zoning  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  appropriate  method  of 
achieving  this  necessary  compatibility. 
This  approach  has  been  used  quite  suc- 
cessfully at  several  installations  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  primarj'  method  of 
implementation.  After  zoning  has  been 
pursued  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  Air 
Force  will  attempt  to  secure  interests 
in  critical  areas  within  the  zone  by  an 
exchange  for  excess  or  surplus  land  of 
equal  value.  As  a  last  resort,  outright 
purchase  of  sufficient  interest  in  the  most 
critical  areas  may  be  made  to  assure 
compatible  usage. 

Based  on  this  concept,  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  effort  instituted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  military  construction  program, 
incremental  implementation  is  continued 
in  this  bill.  An  authorization  involving 
78.000  acres  at  a  potential  value  of  $25.9 
million  was  requested.  In  view  of  the 
progress  toward  zoning  at  several  in- 
stallations and  in  anticipation  of  suc- 
cessful exchanges  where  necessary.  The 
bill  limits  the  authorization  to  $18  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  only  $2  million  is  being 
requested  in  appropriation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  an  authoriza- 
tion that  so  reasonably  approaches  a  seri- 
ous problem  and  I  suggest  and  solicit 
the  support  of  this  body  so  that  the  pro- 
gram may  move  ahead. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York._Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  In  order  to  both 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  bringing 
forth  a  bill  that  realistically  addresses 
itself  to  those  items  that  are  truly  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  our  defense  mission,  and 
to  ask  a  specific  question.  There  is  an 
item  in  the  bill  on  page  7,  which  would 
upgrade  and  improve  facilities  for  the 
military  ocean  terminal  at  Bayonne,  N.J. 
Let  ine  state  that  we  of  the  New  York 
port  area — and  the  "we"  being  we  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  State  of 
New  York — regard  our  port  as  one  unit. 
We  are  engaged  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning to  provide  those  who  use  the  port, 
with  the  best  possible  modem  facilities, 
and  that  includes  modern  defense  trans- 
portation facilities. 

I  would  hope,  as  I  read  the  bill,  that 
local  authorities:  The  city  of  New  York, 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  city  of  Bayonne  plus  the 
port  authority,  would  continue  to  have 
access  to  tlie  committee  and  be  able  to 
work  with  the  conunittee  to  see  that  the 
facilities  of  the  port  are  utilized  to  the 
maximum  feasible  degree.  These  authori- 
ties  also   wish   particularly    to   give   the 

Military  Sea  lift  Command  the  kind  of 
space  it  needs  for  eflBclent  movement.  As 

I  read  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  the  $1.8  million  is  to  convert  and 
upgrade  the  Bayonne  facilities  to  put 
them  in  such  shape  that  they  can  handle 
an  expanded  mission.  I  would  hope  this 


does  not  mean  the  committee  has  reached 
final  determination  that  ail  defense  ac- 
tivities at  the  Brooklyn  Terminal  will 
cease. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  inquiry,  that,  first  of  all,  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  gentleman's  inter- 
est in  and  the  gentleman's  dedicated  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Brooklyn  Port  and 
the  Army  terminals,  and  the  Navy  fa- 
cilities there.  The  item  in  this  bill,  first  of 
all,  is  essentially  a  cost  oveirun  item,  and 
it  15  not  a  transfer  of  the  facilities  from 
Brooklyn  to  Bayonne. 

Tney  found  they  could  not  build  the 
administrative  facilities  there  at  the 
price  of  $3,245,000  wliich  was  authorized, 
so  we  have  had  to  raise  it  from  $3,245,000 
to  $3,603,000.  and  that  is  all  it  is.  It  is 
an  increased  authorization  for  a  pre- 
viously authorized  project. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  larger 
question,  I  would  simply  say  that  while  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  conmiittee  as  a 
whole,  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  personally  will  exert  every  effort 
that  I  can  to  see  that  Brooklyn  gets  its 
fair  consideration  as  a  naval  port  and 
as  an  Army  terminal. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thank  him  for 
ills  comments. 

I  would  advise  the  chairman  I  appre- 
ciate his  offer  of  cooperation.  I  shall  now 
Slate  for  the  record  that  the  city  of  New 
York  and  its  ports  and  terminals  com- 
missioner in  their  economic  development 
organization  are  working  very  assidu- 
ously to  place  alternatives  before  the  De- 
fense Department  for  port  facilities  up- 
grading plus  a  variety  of  options  that  will 
improve  shipments  in  tha*,  area.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  take  a  look  at  these 
wlien  they  are  ready  and  suggest  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  New  York 
should  receive  adequate  consideration. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  yachtsman 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  question 
that  is  not  covered  by  the  power  that 
he  has  to  answer  other  questions. 

I  am  curious  to  know,  does  the  first 
column  on  page  3  of  the  report  repre- 
sent the  budget  figure?  In  other  words, 
how  does  the  final  authorization  of  the 
subcommittee  comi>are  with  the  budget? 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  first  column  does  represent  the 
budget  figure,  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  the  same  as 
the  budget? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  And  we  have  very  substan- 
tially cut  it,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  respond 
to  his  question  without  any  advance  no- 
tice or  preparation.  I  am  surprised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


from  California  such  time  as  he  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  ^ 
and  I  should  Uke  to  ask  him  a  question 
relative  to  section  609  of  the  bill,  the 
provision  dealing  with  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planmng  Commission. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  was 
aware  of  any  litigation  pending  over  the 
Boiling -Anacostia  complex  at  the  time 
tills  section  was  considered? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  will  not  say  I  was  aware 
of  any  specific  litigation  that  was  pend- 
ing, but  I  am  not  sui'prised. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  mention  that  becau.*^  I 
happen  to  he  a  plaintiff  m  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
cerning construction  at  Bolling-Ana- 
costia. 

There  would  be  some  question  raised 
as  to  whether  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  interfere  with  that  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man with  a  categorical  no,  because  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  eixstence  of  the  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate  from 
Guam  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10614,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  needed 
military  facilities  at  American  bases 
throughout  the  world. 

Included  within  this  measure  are  ap- 
proximately $9.5  million  in  requested 
projects  at  the  Navy's  sizable  facilities 
in  Guam.  Additionally,  both  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  are 
asking  permission  to  construct  a  total 
of  1,100  new  housing  units  In  the  terri- 
tory. 

Section  515  of  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  present  housing  rental  allowance 
limit  from  $250  to  $290  per  month  for 
each  family.  In  view  of  the  lapidly  in- 
creasing housing  costs  across  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  in  the  offshore  American 
areas,  passage  of  this  provision  will  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  by  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

It  is  readily  apparent  from  the  large 
amount  which  the  Navy  expends  annual- 
ly for  construction  on  Guam  that  the 
island  Is  vitally  important  to  this  coim- 
try's  defense  plans.  And  we  on  Guam  are 
proud  of  our  part  in  helping  the  military 
to  do  Its  job.  Many  of  our  people  are  em- 
ployed at  the  local  military  bases,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  almost  4,000  Guamani- 
ans  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Despite  these  facts,  however,  I  regret 
to  state  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is  relent- 
lessly pursuing  a  course  which  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  amiable  and  close  re- 
lations between  the  civilian  and  military 
commimities  on  Guam  unless  promptly 
checked. 

The  problem  concerns  land.  Shortly 
after  U.S.  forces  recaptured  the  island 
in  1944.  a  great  deal  of  our  limited  land 

area  was  taken  by  the  military  for  their 
activities  In  the  war  effort.  By  1950, 
the  total  of  federally  owned  land 
amounted  to  almost  50,000  acres — one- 
third  of  the  entire  Island — all  of  which 
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they  insisted  was  needed  for  national 
security. 

During  the  next  25  years  America  be- 
came involved  in  two  major  land  wars 
in  Asia,  both  of  which  resulted  in  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  level  of  military  activity 
in  the  territory.  And,  despite  the  con- 
struction of  many  new  facilities,  over 
11,000  acres  of  land  which  the  military 
said  was  required  for  "national  security" 
continues  to  lie  unused — abandoned  for 
all  practical  purposes  and  off  limits  to 
the  verj'  people  who  could  make  the  land 
productive  once  again. 

To  a  people  Uving  on  an  island  only  30 
miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,  every  acre 
counts.  Guam  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  having  11,000,  5.000.  or  even  1,000 
acres  of  our  best  land  idle. 

The  problem  of  land  shortage  has 
gi-owa  more  acute  in  recent  years  as 
Guam  has  begun  to  develop  on  a  large 
scale.  Our  population  is  soaring,  and 
our  tourist  industry  has  grown  from  a 
mere  lO.COO  tourists  just  5  years  ago  to 
over  1.30.000  this  year.  We  need  space  for 
development:  housing,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Our  children  need  parks,  and  our 
sick  and  elderly  urgently  require  new 
hospitals  and  nursing  facilities.  In  short, 
v,e  need  to  use  our  limited  resources  to 
enable  us  to  develop  an  economy  separate 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  military  spend- 
ing, which  Is  precarious  at  best. 

Needless  to  say,  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  gain  access  to  the  un- 
utiUzed  portions  of  the  federally  owned 
properties  have,  for  the  most  part,  met 
with  fr.ilure.  Military  authorities  con- 
tinue to  in.sist  that  they  need  the  vast 
land  holdings  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses—this despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  made  use  of  them  for  25 
years  and  through  three  major  con- 
flicts. Moreover,  there  is  a  compelling 
need  for  the  Congress  to  be  apprised  of 
future  military  plans  in  the  Pacific  area 
if  we  are  to  avoid  another  Vietnam. 

Last  year,  at  my  request,  the  Presi- 
dent's Property  Review  Board  directed 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  conduct  a 
long-range  study  of  its  land  require- 
ments in  the  territory.  Known  as  Proj- 
ect Gateway,  the  study  was  completed 
by  the  Navy  about  September  1972,  and 
promptly  classified  on  the  groimds  that 
it  contained  additional  material  relevant 
to  strat-gic  matters. 

On  March  26.  1973.  I  wrote  to  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson, 
asking  that  certain  portions  of  Project 
Gateway  be  declassified.  Naturally,  I 
wanted  only  those  portions  relating  to 
Guam  and  not  material  pertaining  to 
strategic  plans. 

On  Mav  3.  1973.  Deputy  As-Distant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Edward  J.  Sheridan 
wrote  to  me  to  say.  and  I  r.uote: 

V/e  have  Initiated  action  to  provide  you 
and  the  Governcr  of  Guam,  who  also  "re- 
quested a  copy  of  Project  Gateway,  an 
unclassified  version  of  the  study.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  provide  you  with  this  document 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Seven  months  later.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Governor  of  Guam  and  I  have  yet  to  lay 
eyes  on  this  elusive  study,  despite 
repeated  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1944  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  on  Guam  did  not 


question  the  massive  landgrab  by  the 
military.  We  appreciated  our  liberation 
dearly,  although  many  quietly  resented 
the  highhanded  manner  whi.h  some 
military  ofiacials  used  to  obtam  over  one- 
third  of  the  island. 

Almost  30  years  later,  however,  the 
patience  of  the  citizens  of  Guam  is  run- 
ning out.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the 
military  to  be  honest  and  above  board 
with  us  on  the  issue. 

The  people  of  Guam  are  not  anti- 
military.  Their  loyalty  to  America  is 
unquestioned.  We  want  to  preserve 
Guam's  role  In  America's  strategic  plans. 
However,  I  do  not  beheve  that  asldng  the 
military  to  also  consider  the  growing 
needs  of  a  civilian  population  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  defense  interest  of  our 
country.  A  viable  civilian  community  is 
essential  to  the  military  activity  and  its 
persormel.  Cooperation  and  understand- 
ing between  the  civilian  and  military  sec- 
tors are  essential  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  territory.  An 
equitable  settlement  can  be  worked  out 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned if  only  a  few  diehard  individuals 
would  recognize  the  just  claims  of  the 
people  of  Guam.  I  pray  that  this  will 
happen  soon,  before  a  complicated  issue 
mushrooms  into  a  bitter  and  insoluble 
dispute. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  As  reported  out  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  represents  an  11 -per- 
cent reduction  for  the  original  admin- 
istration request.  While  I  welcome  this 
reduction  by  the  committee,  I  cannot 
support  a  $2.7  billion  addition  to  our 
already  inflated  military  budget  and  will 
therefore  vote  against  the  bill. 

Our  armed  services  should  both  re- 
flect and  serve  the  democratic  ideals  and 
security  interests  of  our  Nation— and 
only  those  Interests.  Such  recently  dis- 
covered abuses  of  Federal  funds  as  the 
Defense  Department's  subsidization  of 
military  officers'  servants  should  be  rea- 
son enough  for  more  intense  scrutiny  and 
greater  reduction  of  the  present  author- 
ization bill  for  military  construction.  It 
seems  very  clear  to  me  that  the  military 
budget  can  stand  a  substantial  amount 
of  reduction  without  impairing  our  na- 
tional security,  and  that  this  is  no  time 
to  be  spending  more  money  on  military 
facilities  that  we  do  not  need. 

The  point  should  also  be  made  that 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
poses to  spend  $2.7  billion  on  new  con- 
struction. Massachusetts  and  other 
Stat€s  suffer  because  of  military  installa- 
tion closings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
The  rationale  behind  such  economy 
measures  is  not  disputed,  but  the  De- 
partment's lack  of  economic  assistance 
to  workers,  firms,  and  commimities  af- 
fected by  base  closings  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing. It  seems  to  me  that  those  areas 
are  more  appropriate  for  increased  ap- 
propriations than  are  major  new  con- 
struction projects.  In  short,  the  priori- 
ties, to  use  a  womout  phrase,  reflected 
by  the  military  budget  are  out  of  line 
with  our  needs,  and  should  be  changed. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  dictates 
of  economy  and  social  welfare  call  not 


only  for  a  larger  reduction  of  military 
expenditures  than  is  present  in  the  bill, 
but  for  a  more  reasoned  and  responsible 
attitude  by  the  Defense  Department  to- 
ward those  Americans  put  out  of  work 
by  the  closing  of  military  facilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ef- 
fecting a  partial  realinement  of  our 
spending  priorities  by  voting  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  committee 
failed  to  include  the  sum  of  $4,760,000  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
to  provide  necessary  housing  for  enlisted 
men  at  the  Navy's  trammg  service 
schools. 

According  to  a  bachelor  housing  sur- 
vey recently  completed  by  the  Navy 
there  is  a  shortfall  of  about  3.000  bunks 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter. On  the  24th  of  July,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  directed  that  the  Elec- 
tronic Supply  Office  building  be  made 
available  for  use  as  a  training  building 
Based  on  this,  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter planned  to  relocate  two  schools  now 
housed  in  temporary  quarters:  the  Op- 
erational Specialists  School  and  Basic 
Electricity  and  Electronics  School.  The 
Naval  Training  Center  has  already 
planned  a  future  project  for  permanent 
quarters  for  these  two  training  schools, 
but  the  ESO  building — to  be  vacated  by 
reasons  of  the  transfer  of  tlie  ESO  from 
Great  Lakes  to  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. — will 
take  the  place  of  the  construction  project 
avoiding  $6  million  in  military  construc- 
tion costs.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  project  is  $8  million.  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  ESO  building  would  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  $2  million. 

The  ESO  buUdlng  is  located  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  from  the  service  school 
area.  Effective  use  of  the  building  re- 
quires adjacent  living  quarters.  The 
Navy's  new  multimedia,  self-paced 
learning  techniques  dictate  that  students 
have  access  to  the  classrooms  and  labo- 
ratories at  any  time.  To  provide  the  opti- 
mum in  learning  environment  for  the 
two  schools,  the  Navy  proposes  to  build 
lesser  quarters  for  about  2.500  persormel. 
The  quarters  will  be  sited  adjacent  to  the 
ESO  building. 

The  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  project, 
should  have  been  Included  in  the  military 
construction  program  for  fiscal  1974  to 
provide  876  of  the  2.500  housing  accom- 
modations. Use  of  the  ESO  building  for 
these  two  training  schools,  when  it  be- 
comes available  In  December  of  1974  will 
depend  on  availability  of  bachelor  hous- 
ing. 

Establishment  of  the  two  schools  make 
imperative  the  resltlng  of  the  BEQ  quar- 
ters project  to  an  area  adjacent  to  the 
ESO  building.  This  would  provide  quar- 
ters concurrent  with  the  availability  of 
the  ESO  building.  Availability  of  876 
man  BEQ  quarters  In  fiscal  1974  would 
allow  the  basic  electricity  and  elec- 
tronics school  to  occupy  the  ESO  in 
March  of  1975. 

There  Is  a  genuine  need  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  which  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  overlooked, 
and  which  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  have  failed  to 
meet.  It  is  urgent  that  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $4,760,000  be  added  to   the 
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military  construction  program  for  fiscal 
1974  for  construction  of  bachelor  en- 
listed quarters  required  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two  service  schools  in  the 
ESO  building.  Failure  to  do  so  will  re- 
quire the  Navy  to  bus  students  from  the 
main  part  of  the  naval  center  at  a  sub- 
stantial cost  in  money,  man-hours,  and 
morale.  To  include  the  necessary  funds  at 
this  time  in  the  budget  will  evidence  an 
awareness  on  the  part  cf  the  Congress  of 
the  needs  of  our  naval  installations  and 
Navy  personnel,  and  result  in  a  savings  tc 
the  taxpayer.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation — or  other  action 
by  the  Congress  will  enable  these  en- 
listed quarters  to  be  constructed — 
promptly. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cah- 
fornia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  the  modernization  of  our  de- 
fense health  facilities;  this  year  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  triservice  5-year  pro- 
gram to  accelerate  this  modernization 
effort,  and  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  eliminating  those  inadequate 
and  inefficient  facilities  in  whch  many 
of  our  health  professionals  are  now  re- 
quired to  practice.  Modem  health  facili- 
ties increase  the  efficiency  of  physicians 
and  dentists  by  reducing  the  physical 
impediments  which  delay  patient  care, 
thereby  enabling  more  patients  to  be 
seen.  Modem  health  facihties  are  also 
an  important  f^etor  in  attracting  and 
retaining  both  health  professionals  and 
the  military  personnel  using  these  serv- 
ices. 

The  Air  Force  is  participating  in  this 
triservice  effort  by  devoting  an  excep- 
tional share  of  this  years  total  construc- 
tion program  to  health  facility  modern- 
ization projects.  Seven  of  the  projects 
will  permit  total  replacement  of  inade- 
quate and  obsolete  medical  facilities.  One 
project  will  provide  a  composite  medical 
facility  capable  of  delivering  hospital- 
level  care  to  40  percent  of  the  American 
servicemen  and  their  families  stationed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  must  now 
travel  several  hours  by  road  to  get  to  the 
nearest  military  hospital.  Other  proj- 
ects will  provide  for  expansion  of  health 
facilities  which  are  fimctionally  inade- 
quate and  too  small  for  the  efficient  de- 
livery of  health  care,  although  the  exist- 
ing facilities  were  built  in  the  early 
1960'e.  changes  in  the  practice  of  the 
health  professions  have  shifted  the  em- 
phasis from  inpatient  care  to  outpatient 
care,  and  a  greater  demand  for  health 
services  due  to  the  rising  expectations  of 
a  more  sophisticated  health  care  con- 
simier  have  created  over-crowding  and 
operational  nightmares. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  provide  the 
highest  caliber  of  health  care  consistent 
with  the  state-of-the-art  of  health  care. 
Adequate  health  facilities  are  a  vital 
component  of  health  care. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mUi- 
tary  construction  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  10614.  presently  before  the  House 
contains  a  provision  particularly  impor- 
tant to  those  who  are  assigned  to  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Harford 
County.  Md.  The  bill  authorizes  the  con- 
struction  of   an   additional    166   family 


housing  units  at  Aberdeen,  which  will 
help  ease  a  serious  housing  shortage 
there.  A  total  of  $4,731,000  is  authorized 
for  this  project.  While  the  housing  needs 
at  Aberdeen  are  actually  somewhat 
higher,  and  several  hundred  units  more 
than  are  provided  in  this  bill  could  eas- 
ily be  put  to  immediate  use,  I  know  that 
the  construction  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  service- 
men and  their  families  stationed  there. 
Such  construction  is  essential  in  our 
overall  efforts  to  mobilize  and  sustain  an 
effective  all-volunteer  army. 

I  appreciate  the  committee's  support  of 
this  very  necessary  housing  project  and 
I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  gen- 
erally I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  especially  the  sub- 
committee members  who  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  attention  to  this  im- 
portant military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  has  presented  an  ex- 
cellent report. 

However,  one  item  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  in  the 
budget  proposal  was  87,776,000  for  en- 
Usted  men's  barracks  at  the  Hunter 
Liggett  Military  Reservation. 

Hunter  Liggett  is  the  site  for  our  most 
important  research,  development  and 
testing  activities  for  the  Army.  Weapons 
and  tactics  are  succesfully  tested  there. 
The  base  is  large  and  isolated  and  en- 
compasses a  wide  variety  of  terrain. 
The  climate  is  excellent — no  testing  or 
training  days  are  lost  to  weather. 

The  base  has  easy  access  to  rail,  inter- 
state highway,  and  air  transportation. 

The  base  adjoins  the  large  Camp 
Roberts  which  is  now  utilized  by  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard. 

The  location  terrain,  climate  and  nat- 
ural advantages  are  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States  for  training  and  testing. 

Enlisted  men  now  stationed  at  Hunter 
Liggett  are  required  to  exist  in  bivouac 
conditions — some  in  tents  with  wooden 
sheathing  for  floors,  no  sanitary  fa- 
cilities, no  rurming  water. 

Living  conditions  are  the  worst  In  the 
United  States. 

The  inferior,  unsanitarj',  inadequate 
housing  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of 
other  community  support  and  recreation 
facilities.  The  nearest  community  is 
many  miles  away  which  makes  commut- 
ing a  great  hardship  expense  and  dis- 
traction to  the  mission. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  items  in 
the  budget  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  Army.  I  regret 
that  the  committee  deleted  this  impor- 
tant and  urgently  needed  item  by  in- 
advertence. 

In  spite  of  this  deletion,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  otherwise  good  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  disappointments  for  me  in  today's 
bill  is  that  no  funds  are  authorized  for 
facilities  improvements  at  the  Naval 
Underwater  Systems  Center  at  Newport, 
R.I.  This  center  has  a  validated  $20  mil- 
lion facilities  improvement  requirement. 
On  September  17.  I  urged  Chairman 
Pike's  Subcommittee  No.  5  to  accelerate 
construction  for  the  Newport  command 


by  adding  to  this  bill  a  first  increment 
authorization. 

The  transfer  of  the  entire  destroyer- 
cruiser  Atlantic  Fleet  from  Newport  in- 
volving approximately  39  ships  and 
thousands  of  military  personnel  has 
struck  a  blow  to  the  economy  that  may 
well  require  a  decade  for  recovery. 

Accelerating  construction  for  the 
NUSC  at  Newport  at  this  time  would  be 
clear  evidence  of  the  Nav>''s  desire  and 
that  of  the  Congress  for  a  long-range 
and  meaningful  presence  at  Newport. 
Aside  from  the  psychological  boost  this 
would  have,  the  construction  acti\ity 
generated  would,  of  course,  be  most  help- 
ful as  we  attempt  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  increasing  unemplojTnent. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  are  proud  of  the 
capabilities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center  at 
Newport.  The  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search, which  is  carried  on  at  the  center, 
emphasizes  fire-control  hardware  relat- 
ing to  offensive  and  defensive  weaponry, 
torpedoes,  missiles,  and  launchers  ori- 
ented toward  surface  platforms.  Ad- 
vanced engineering  research  in  connec- 
tion with  Trident  components  is  certainly 
a  most  significant  advanced  function  now 
underway  at  NewTDort. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  staff  at  the  center 
for  something  which  goes  beyond  their 
day-to-day  activities  in  behalf  of  our 
country's  defense.  I  am  speaking  of  their 
interest  In  applying  their  highly  devel- 
oped technical  knowledge  and  skills  to 
dealing  with  our  critical  urban  develop- 
ment problems.  It  is  too  seldom  recog- 
nized how  deeply  concerned  and  involved 
the  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  out 
of  uniform,  who  work  for  defense  pro- 
grams, are  with  our  domestic  problems. 
The  contributions  they  make  to  every 
aspect  of  our  society  are  too  seldom 
acknowledged. 

Recently,  staff  members  from  NUSC 
took  part  in  the  third  annual  Urban 
Technology  Conference  in  Boston.  The 
conference  is  important  in  bringing  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  solving  urban  prob- 
lems. I  know  that  we  in  the  Congress 
who  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation, environmental  protection,  and 
urban  management,  value  and  appreciate 
the  important  role  which  these  skilled 
technologists  can  play  in  solving  the 
troubling  and  increasingly  acute  prob- 
lems we  face  in  our  cities.  Thus.  I  want 
to  take  note  here  of  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  in  this  regard  by  staff  mem- 
bers at  the  Newport  NUSC.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  center's  newspaper. 
NUSCope,  refers  to  those  efforts  and  I 
would  like  to  Include  it  here  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues : 

Cknter  To  Pakticipatb  in  Urban  Technologt 
Conference  at  Boston 

NUSC  professional  staff  members  will  dis- 
cuss science  and  technology  concepts  that 
may  help  provide  valuable  Ideas  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  community  service 
programs  development  at  the  third  Urban 
Technology  Conference  and  Technical  Dis- 
play to  be  held  Sept.  25-28  at  John  B.  Hynes 
Veterans  Auditorium,  Boston. 

The  conference  seeks  to  generate  Improve- 
ment In  the  commurUcatlon  and  understand- 
ing between  thoae  who  generate  technology 
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anil  those  In  the  urban  sector  who  require 
and  use  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense consortium.  NUSC  will  be  participating 
for  the  first  time  In  the  Technical  Exhibit. 
TTie  Office  of  Special  Programs  has  designed 
and  developed  a  special  display  which  will 
illustrate  NUSC's  contribution  to  the  urban 
sector  through  the  Technology  Transfer  Pro- 
gram. 

Five  independent  topics  comprise  the 
theme  of  the  conference: 

Balanced  transportation  for  the  city. 

EfTectl'  e  designs  for  municipal  vehicles. 

Energy:  Crisis  of  the  70's. 

Protecting  the  environment. 

Urban  management. 

tniBAN    DEVZLOPMEKT 

An  Interdisciplinary  panel,  chaired  by 
K.  Guyford  Stever.  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  will  discuss  urban 
development  with  eniphasis  on  the  Federal 
role.  Many  working  groups  and  technical 
sessions  are  scheduled  wherein  the  varlotis 
Uiteractlons  between  technologists  and 
urban  sector  "users"  will  be  discussed. 

The  Urban  Technology  Display  is  the 
activity  which  perhaps  best  characterizes  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  conference.  Gathered 
in  the  exhibit  hall  will  be  many  examples  of 
urban-oriented  products  and  systems  as  well 
as  graphic  llUistrations  of  urban  technology 
programs  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

The  exhibit  schedule  follows:  Tuesday, 
Sept.  25.  5  to  7  p.m.,  official  opening  and 
reception;  Wednesday,  Sept.  26,  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  Thursday,  Sept.  27,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Joseph  D.  Antlnucci  of  Bristol  head  of 
^fUSC■s  Special  Programs  Office,  In  explain- 
ing Technology  Transfer  and  the  conference, 
said.  "A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  has 
been  spent  to  present  a  representative  dis- 
play to  the  public. 

MANY    FIRMS 

"Many  outside  firms  and  government 
officials  will  be  in  attendance.  We  would  like 
to  Invite  and  encourage  as  many  Center  em- 
ployees to  attend  the  exhibit  in  Boston  and 
witness  first  hand  how  technology  transfer 
Is  being  used  to  resolve  many  urban  prob- 
lems." 

The  conference  In  Boston  Is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics, and  Astronautics  Public  Technology 
Inc.,  an  office  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  NUSC  exhibit  will  display  the  Center's 
application  of  technologies  available  at  Its 
oceanographies  and  acoustics  facilities,  and 
how  these  techniques  may  be  applied  to 
urban  needs. 

Included  In  the  exhibit  will  be  NUSC's 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  simulation,  systems 
analysis  and  enslneerlng,  and  the  Center's 
background  In  electromagnetics  and  multi- 
spectral  photography,  the  latter  an  Improved 
technique  of  film  filteok  processing  utilized 
by  NUSC  m  aerial  *ionitorlng  of  the 
environment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  military  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
bill  contains  a  number  of  extremely 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  items  that  can- 
not be  disguised  by  the  rhetoric  of  "pre- 
serving our  national  defense." 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  unjustifiable 
that  the  administration  tell  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  make  do  with  less  Fed- 
eral money  for  housing,  health  care,  and 
education,  while  at  the  same  time  pass- 
ing along  bloated  Department  of  Defense 
requests  such  as  these. 

Today  the  citizens  of  New  York  lost  a 
minimum  of  $60  million  in  education 
funds  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  fund- 
ing formula  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  on  the  same  day 
we  should  swallow  unquestioningly  the 
$2.7  billion  authorization  contained  in 
H.R.  10614. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  figures  in  this  bill  that 
deserve  the  close  scrutiny  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  items  in 
this  bill,  totaling  over  $7.4  million,  for 
military  construction  in  Iceland.  These 
items  are  Included  in  spite  of  clear  indi- 
cations by  the  Government  of  Iceland 
that  it  will  seek  to  have  the  U.S.  military 
Installations  withdrawn  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  committee  in  its  report  ac- 
knowledges the  likelihood  of  this  eventu- 
ality, but  explains  the  authorization  is 
necessary  "to  allow  the  executive  branch 
reasonable  leeway  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  Iceland."  Such  a  flimsy 
justification  for  authorizing  over  $7  mil- 
lion must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  when 
this  money  can  be  better  spent  on 
domestic  reforms  for  improved  social 
services  in  this  country. 

Another  wasteful  item  in  the  bill  is 
the  authorization  of  over  $118  million  for 
various  facilities  for  Trident  weapons 
.systems.  Included  in  this  figure  is  an  esti- 
mated $83  million  for  a  Trident  base  in 
Bangor,  Wash.  The  selection  of  this  site 
has  come  under  severe  criticism  recently 
by  Herbert  Scoville  Jr.,  the  former  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA.  Mr.  Scoville  has  pointed 
out  that  Pacific  bases  are  especially  vul- 
nerable and  their  use  may  constitute  a 
grave  strategic  mistake. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Trident  pro- 
gram is  a  major  source  of  controversy  in- 
the  Nation  today,  and  it  seems  imprudent 
to  commence  spending  on  a  base  for  this 
program  which  eventually  may  cost  $583 
million. 

I  believe  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
military  capacity  in  this  country.  But 
much  of  the  money  in  this  bill  is  devoted 
to  facilities  that  bear  no  relation  to  our 
military  strength.  In  view  of  the  rampant 
inflation  the  desperate  need  in  other 
areas  for  Federal  tax  dollars,  this  author- 
ization should  have  been  pared  to  the 
bone.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  done: 
the  bill  remains  wasteful  and  bloated, 
therefore  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
10614,  and  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  for  his  leadership  and  the  excel- 
lent maimer  in  which  he  has  acted  as 
floor  manager  for  the  bill. 

My  one  regret  is  that  the  bill  omits  a 
provision  permitting  a  land  exchange 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii  which  the  Army 
had  requested.  The  Senate  has  approved 
the  provision  in  its  bill,  but  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  declined  to 
include  it  in  the  reported  bill. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  omitted  pro- 
vision, which  would  authorize  the  Army 
to  convey  57  acres  of  undeeded  land  at 
Fort  Ruger,  Hawaii,  In  exchange  for 
housing  site  and  utility  development 
costs  at  Allamanu  Crater,  also  in  Hawaii. 
The  exchange  would  enable  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  erect  about  2,500  imlts  of 


family  housing  at  Aliamanu.  primarily 
for  lower  ranking  enlisted  men. 

The  need  for  the  housing  planned  for 
Aliamanu  is  critical.  Right  now,  count- 
ing units  under  construction  or  author- 
ized, the  Army  lacks  almost  4,500  units 
of  family  housing  in  Hawaii.  The  situa- 
tion is  forcing  military  families  to  seek 
housing  in  the  civilian  market,  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  about  50,000  imits. 
Because  of  this  housing  shortage  mili- 
tary families  must  pay  excessively  high 
rentals,  and  their  very  presence  in  the 
civilian  market  drives  those  rents  still 
higher. 

If  my  reading  of  the  committee  report 
is  correct,  the  committee  declined  to  ap- 
prove the  land  exchange  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  apparent  incomplete  planning 
on  the  exchange  by  the  Army;  and  sec- 
ond, a  fear  that  the  weather  might  be 
too  hot  for  family  housing  at  Aliamanu. 

The  reservations  about  the  tempera- 
ture at  Aliamanu  are.  I  believe,  readily 
dispensable.  The  Army  recently  com- 
pleted a  4-month  study  of  tempeiature 
and  winds  at  Aliamanu  and  compared 
those  readings  with  ones  taken  at  nearby 
Honolulu  Airport.  The  final  report  of 
this  study  was  not  available  to  the  com- 
mittee until  after  it  had  completed  its 
hearings  on  the  subject.  The  study  shows 
that  Aliamanu  is  indeed  warmer,  but  by 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  degree  at  the  east 
end  of  Aliamanu,  and  by  only  six-tenths 
of  a  degree  at  the  west  end.  Objections  to 

Aliamanu  because  of  its  heat  Is  fiu-ther 
negated  by  the  fact  that  the  units  will 
be  constructed  with  central  air  con- 
ditioning. 

The  other  committee  reservation,  that 
the  exchange  has  not  been  completely 
planned,  is  understandable.  A  previous 
proposed  exchange  for  the  Port  Ruger 
land  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  when  the  housing  site  to  be  re- 
ceived in  exchange  turned  out  to  be  un- 
suitable for  housing  because  of  its  ex- 
cessive slope. 

But  the  site  at  Aliamanu  Is  a  good  one, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Even  before  grading,  no 
area  of  the  actual  housing  site  has  a  slope 
of  as  much  as  20  percent.  This  is  choice 
land,  which  would  sell  for  more  than  $60 
million  if  developed  privately.  It  is  near 
to  Federal  installations  which  employ  the 
personnel  who  need  the  housing.  Prelimi- 
nary engineering  studies  of  the  site  have 
been  completed  and  ready  for  some  time. 

Rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  House 
by  offering  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
exchange  authority,  however,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reported  the  bill,  as 
well  as  with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert).  I  have 
been  assured  that  an  accommodation  will 
be  sought  in  conference  with  the  Senate 
committee  on  this  matter.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  version  could  be 
agreed  to  if  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Is  vested  with  the  right  of  final  ap- 
proval of  the  land  exchange.  Any  linger- 
ing doubt  about  the  fairness  of  the  ex- 
change could  then  be  completely  elimi- 
nated prior  to  the  exchange  itself.  Be- 
cause of  this  assurance  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  had  earlier  intended 
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to  offer.  I  will  instead  look  forward  to  a 
compromise  provision  to  l>e  worked  out  in 
conference. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  by 
the  House  of  H.R.  10614. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  is  about  to  vote  on  H.R.  10614,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Included  within  the  legislation, 
section  609 (c»  provided  that  further  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  was  not  necessary  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  could  proceed 
with  any  planning  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  Bolling-Anacostia  com- 
plex. Section  609(b)  extends  the  Rivers 
rider  until  January  1,  1980. 

Yesterday,  duiing  „he  debate  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  self-determination 
bill,  many  of  my  colleagues  expressed 
concern  over  the  protections  of  the  Fed- 
eral interest  through  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission.  Today,  some 
of  the  same  persons  will  vote  to  approve 
an  act  which  repeals  the  Planning  Com- 
mission's authority  over  the  Boiling  com- 
plex. The  Jongress  will  .hus  initiate  an 
action  which  could  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  future  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  all  of  my  colleagues  must  realize,  the 
Federal  mterest  is  not  that  of  one  group 
or  agency,  alone,  but  rather,  a  composite 
set  of  varying  needs  and  demands  by 
many  Federal  agencies.  The  role  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  is 
to  reconcile  all  the  needs  and  demands 
for  space  of  all  the  Federal  agencies  in 
the  National  Capital  region.  The  prece- 
dent initiated  today  opens  the  door  to 
future  imposition  of  demands,  on  the 
District  by  any  powerful  Federal  agency, 
and  implies  that  should  there  be  con- 
flicts between  various  agencies,  recon- 
ciliation would  be  accomplished  by 
sheer  force,  rather  than  by  virtue  of  allo- 
cation of  actual  need.  The  time  could 
come  when  this  Congress  would  be  un- 
able to  find  land  for  expansion  simply  be- 
cause another  agency  used  more  force  in 
restricting  the  use  of  lan^.  in  the  Federal 
city. 

In  addition,  there  is  pertinent  data  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  concerning  the  Bolling- 
Anacostia  complex,  data  which  clarifies 
my  objections  to  section  609  of  H  R 
10614. 

The  construction  of  the  complex  adds 
additional  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  without  provid- 
ing benefits  in  return,  a  process  which 
is  an  unfair  burden  to  place  on  a  city  50 
percent  of  whose  land  is  untaxable.  The 
1973  military  (DOD)  plans  for  the  Ana- 
costia  BDlling  site  propose  an  employ 
nent  complex,  along  with  a  major  hous- 
ing component  for  the  site,  and  includes: 

First,  a  projected  working  population 
of  22,000  :->ersons,  the  majority  of  which 
will  not  reside  on  the  site; 

Second,  a  15-year  staging  process  for 
construction  of  housing  for  1,000  resl- 
dents  on  the  site — multifamily  garden 
apartments  and  single-family  houses; 


Third,  a  300-foot  easement  £dong  the 
Anacostia  River  for  recreational  pur- 
poses ; 

Fourtli,  a  housmg  density  of  10-12 
dwelling  units  per  acre  with  a  total  of 
4,500  barracks,  dormitories,  and  housing 
units;  and 

Fifth,  provision  of  Metro  access  to  the 
site  by  means  of  an  added  spiu"  line. 

The  plans  also  recommend  that: 

First,  construction  and  operation  of 
proposed  schools  for  the  families  of  mili- 
tary personnel  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Dis- 
trict. The  present  enrollment  in  that  area 
is  21,000  pupils,  while  the  capacity  is 
only  for  11.000. 

Second,  sewage  treatment  and  solid 
waste  removal  to  also  be  paid  for  and 
conducted  by  the  District. 

Section  609  essentially  voids  a  prior 
deci-sion  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  made  on  May  20,  1973, 
to  develop  only  the  southern  portion  of 
the  site,  pending  determination  of  the 
potential  use  of  the  northern  portion  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  plans  violate  at  least  four  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  policies  for  the 
National  Capital  region.  The  DOD  poli- 
cies for  the  region  state  that : 

First,  all  agencies  that  do  not  have  a 
valid  requirement  for  remaining  in  the 
region  should  be  relocated.  Does  the  com- 
muting of  15,000  to  20,000  personnel 
imply  that  these  facilities  should  remain? 
Does  the  construction  of  housing  for 
10.000  persons  indicate  the  same? 

Second,  the  NCPC  master  rlan  should 
te  supported. 

Third,  Federal  employment  should  be 
consistent  with  community  facilities. 
There  is  virtually  no  commercial  devel- 
o  ment  in  that  section  of  Anacostia,  and 
there  are  overcrowded  facilitie.<:.  which 
would  have  to  be  rebuilt  to  serve  the 
proiect  site. 

Fourth,  promote  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  transportation  systems.  The  site  plans 
would  require  up  to  20.000  persons  to 
commute  from  northern  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Existing  routes,  such  as  the 
Southea-t  Pi-eeway  would  have  to  be  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  traffic  needs.  Plans 
orieinally  called  for  the  construction  of 
a  Metro  spur  line,  to  provide  a  stop  on 
the   ite. 

The  DOD's  own  survey  of  community 
attitudes  toward  the  development  of  the 
site  indicates  that  the  overwhelming 
community  attitude  is  for  suspending  the 
p:-cs"nt  uses. 

Finally,  th?  construction  of  this 
Boiling  complex  ,7oe.-  directlv  against  the 
De*  artment  of  Defense  r-olicies  to  reduce 
personnel  and  installa'lons  across  the 
coimri-y  in  cities  that  ave  dependent  on 
the  installaMons  for  their  emnloyment 
base.  Th"  city  of  Washington.  D.  C..  has 
no  'letd  for  another  ma'or  installation 
while  .some  274  militai-y  installations  are 
being  reduced  in  personnel,  or  totally 
closed. 

Mr.  -^  hairrnan,  although  I  will  vote  for 
this  bi'l  becau'^e  it  is  mclusive  of  all  US. 
military  construction  both  here  and 
abroad.  I  urge  that  somewhere  along  the 
legi.<^lativc  route  sections  609 1 a)  and  (b) 
should  be  eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record. 
the  comments  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Housing  Association,  concerning 


the  Bolling-Anacostia  complex  and  its 
impact  on  the  natural  and  urban  en- 
vironment surrounding  the  site.  The 
criticisms  of  the  association  have  not 
been  satisfied  by  further  plans  for  the 
site.  I  would  also  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing two  tables  regarding  educational 
facilities  in  the  Boiling  School  District 
and  proposed  land  use  and  benefits  to 
the  District. 
The  material  follows: 

metropolit.^n  washington 
Planning  &  Housing  Association, 

Washington.  DC,  April  30.  1973. 
Mr.  Charles  Conrad. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charles:  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  comments  on  the  drsift  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  for  the  modifica- 
tions t3  the  Comprehensive  ^lan  to  conform 
to  the  proposed  BoI!!ng-Anacr>st!a  Base  De- 
velopment Concept  The  staff  of  the  Metro- 
pDlltan  Washington  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  (MWPHA)  has  reviewed  the 
statement  and  our  comments  will  consider 
the  following  areas: 

(1)  Justification  ci  proposed  action: 

(2)  inadequate  discussion  of  adverse  en- 
vironmental impacts:  and 

(3)  further  considerations  that  should  be 
addressed  in  the  final  impact  statement. 

JUSTIFICATION     OF     ACTION 

While  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission has  stated  the  modification  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  Is  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  3olIlng-Anacc5t:a  tract,  it  does 
not  adequately  explore  how  such  actions  will 
afreet  t!-;e  unresolved  issues  over  the  future 
use  of  the  entire  site.  The  Ccmml.-^'.on  has 
taken  the  naive  pcsitlon  t.iat  because  It  has 
no  authority  to  Implement  the  proposed  De- 
velopment concept  in  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
area,  itj  plan  modification  will  not  affect  the 
resolution  cf  the  issues  over  the  ultii.iate  use 
of  the  tract.  However,  the  plan  change  will 
represent  the  cfflcial  plans  for  the  city  and 
hT.ce  will  bias  any  official  decision  made 
about  the  tract.  The  draft  statement  failed  to 
explore  the  implications  of  NCPC  actions  if 
the  Commisslcn  Is  bo'ind  to  approve  ccn- 
struction  activity  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fe;;3e  ba'^cd  upon  approved  plan  changes. 

ADVERSE    ENVIRO.NMENTAI,    IMPACTS 

The  draft  statement  has  provided  addi- 
tional discussion  and  Information  on  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  action,  but  In  the 
ca-se  of  the  river  front  par'.:  and  noise  Im- 
pacts, It  neglected  to  address  significant 
points.  The  statement  acknowledges  that 
the  main  objectives  of  the  park  along  this 
area  should  be  for  public  recreation  use.  In 
addition,  in  a  proposil  called  The  Urban 
Rii>er.  released  in  Decem*-er  1972.  NCPC 
stated,  1 )  there  should  be  continuous  public 
access  to  the  entire  water-frc^nt,  a'^d  2)  new 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths  should  cross 
barrier  t'n  rrut^'fare.-;  to  connect  irland  com- 
nnmUies  witb  the  rivers.  Such  cornectlors. 
as  stated  in  the  staff  proposal,  would  be  par- 
ticularly Impcrtant  as  a  means  of  providing 
river  access  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  neighborhoods  in  Crpital  5a,!  and  Ana- 
costia. 

The  draft  statement  makes  the  asc-ampticn 
tjiat  public  access  will  te  g'larai.tsed  along 
the  water-front.  That  assumption,  however, 
may  net  te  lustlfled.  First,  the  base  com- 
n.ander  Is  given  the  discretion  tj  determine 
whei'er  t^e  'aat?  will  i:e  open  cr  closed  to 
the  general  public  and  if  open  at  what  times 
and  under  what  conditions.  There  are  prec- 
edents, as  In  the  case  of  Fort  McNair.  where 
the  base  commander  closed  the  facility  to 
the  general  public  after  it  had  previously 
tee  1  an  cpen  base.  Such  an  action  is  also 
possible  under  the  present  plans.  If  the  base 
were  closed  or  in  any  way  limited  public  use 
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of  the  river  front  park  It  would  be  Inconslst-  facility   located  on   a  25  acre  site   approxl-  to  use   the   land  for  purposes   more  appro- 

ent  with   the  objectives  of  NCPC.  It  is  In-  mately  2,100  feet  from  the  elementary  school  prlate  for  scarce  urban  land. 

conceivable  that  a  modification  to  the  plan  site  was  not  considered.  While  it  Is  recog-  Sincerely, 

could  be  made  without  a  written  guarantee  nized    NCPC    recommends    the   site    for    the  Ralph  D.  Pertig. 

that  would  allow  the  public  free  access  to  heliport   to  be   tempKjrary,   its  transfer  may  Executive  Director. 

the  park.  If  NCPC  allowed  a  plan  change  not    coincide    with    other    development    ac-  Educational  facilities.  Boiling  School  District 

without  such  a  guarantee.  It  would  be  in  a  tlvlty  and  hence  its  adverse  impacts  should 

position  of  contradicting  Itself  by  allowing  be  considered  J^   °^^    ^^-   ^^^   Boiling   School    District, 

a  change   that   could   produce   what   NCPC  While   the   traffic   generated   by   the   pro-  ^J'V^  ,^  S"J^''^}J  ?   ^*"H',a^V   '^''°°^^' 

would  consider  a  situation  adversely  ailect-  posed     developed     was     considered     in     the  *.J'"','°'^^|^^         "f  Ik   "'J             elementary 

ing  the  general  public.  statement,  th^e  was  no  discussion  of  their  ^^^°^'^  ^^^ZnZZJLl  ^^t  tlT^^^         "^l" 

concerning  the  impact  of  noise,  the  draft  polluting  effects  caused  by  a  new  concen-  ^  *  .^h Vrth.  f^^nol.n     tl^^«         ' 

statement  uses  noise  measurements  for  air-  tration  of  automobile  use  at  peak  rush  hour  °^°'^^°  "'   ^"^  louowing  laoie. 

craft  take  ofis  and  landings  at  Washington  periods.  Elementary                                          Ovcrcrotcded. 

National  Airport  taken  in  1966.  More  recent  school  percent 

data   showing   the    noise   levels   of   National  further  consideration  in  the  final            McCogney 83 

Airport  operatlom  in   1970  indicate  a  Noise  statement                                      Patterson    67 

Exposure     Forecast      (NET)      level     between  The  Snal  environmental  impact  statement      Leckie    0 

30-35  on  a  significant  portion  of  the  Boiling-  should  address  the  issue  of  public  access  to      Simon    60 

Anacostia  site.  Within  those  noise  contours  the  riverfront  park  at  all  times  and  not  as-      Congress  Helghto 219 

the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-  sume  the  base  commander  will  take  such  a     Turner    i09 

velopment  states  that  tl:e  noise  exposure  is  step  automatically    Second,  the  final  state-     Oreen 54 

significantly    severe    so    that    unusual    and  ment  should  call  for  a  redesign  of  the  land      Drapee 78 

costly   building  constructions  are   necessary  use  patterns  because  of  the  effects  noise  pol-      Hendley 112 

to  ensure  some  tranquillity  indoors,  hence  lu^'on  *">  ^^^e  o"  the  proposed  develop-     Blrney 45 

building  in  such  an  area  Is  normally  unac  »"«»*    "^^  s^O"!**  ^  <*o'*«  ^^°^  ^^^  Pf°-      ^°^^,^ ^ 

^— »»Ki-   1I7WK1.,  »*,^  on  OK  xrcTB ^«»^„~  »v,«  posed   changes    to   the   Comprehensive    Plan      Nichols    0 

ceptable   Within  the  30-35  NEF  contours  th€  ;;;:^  ^.^^e.   Otherwise.   NCPC   wUl   be   know-      Savoy. 43 

plan    modification    would    allow    the    con-  j^gjy  approving  a  plan  that  allows  housing      Orr 88 

struction    cf    numerous    housing    units,    an  and   a   school   in    an   area    with    potentially      Ketchum    iig 

elementary  school  for  1200  pupils  and  a  com-  dangerous  noise  hazards.                                               Randle    200 

munlty  center  for  base  personnel.  Third,  the  final  statement  should  discuss     Oarfleld go 

In   addition,   the   noise   generated   by    the  in    detail    the    controversial    nature    of    the      Stanton 54 

Executive     Flight     Detachment     helicopter  project  and  the  desire  of  the  city  residents      Beers   6 

PROPOSED  LAND  USE  AND  BENEFITS  TO  THE  DISTRICT:  BOLLING-ANACOSTIA  COMPLEX 


Industry 

Education 

Reaeation 

Office 

Community 
Retail           facilities            Housing 

Cantonment 

Proposed  land  use  allocation  (acres): 

DOO ...     -- - 

Percent                                               --- .--«-- 

74 

8 

37 

5 

119 
12 

114 

12 

45                  381 

5                     42 

142 
16 

New  jobs 
generated 

Retail 
facilities 

Recreational 
space 

Community               Educational 
facilities                  facilities 

Private 
housing 

Benefits  to  SAC  IV— Anacostia:  Proposed  DOD  plan 

1.000 

0 

0 

0                            0 

0 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
10614,  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion fiscal  year  1974.  While  I  am  pleased 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  11- 
percent  reduction  in  the  administration 
request  and  feel  that  we  should  continue 
to  upgrade  the  military  family  hou-sing 
program  to  increase  the  success  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Army,  I  cannot  support 
this  bill. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation .<;hould  receive  much  more  critical 
examination  before  they  are  authorized. 
In  view  of  increasing  inflation,  can  we 
afford  to  fund  new.  very  specific  military 
facilities  that  bear  no  direct  relationship 
to  national  defense  and  strength?  In 
view  of  major  cutbacks  in  programs  such 
as  housing,  health  care,  education,  and 
manpower,  how  can  we  justify  military 
expansion?  In  view  of  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  why  are  we  funding  an  in- 
creased defense  budget?  In  view  of  the 
closing  of  many  military  bases  and  the 
resultant  economic  depression  of  sur- 
rounding communities,  why  are  we  au- 
thorizing new  military  facilities  without 
having  first  taken  care  of  the  depressed 
areas? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  have 
not  been  forthcoming  in  the  debate  and 
discussion  of  this  bill.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  we  have  failed  to  even  address  such 
questions.  If  Congress  is  serious  about 
realining  priorities,  bringing  the  economy 


under  control  and  exercising  its  consti- 
tutional oversight  function,  then  we  can- 
not allow  such  failures.  I  cannot  support 
the  authorization  of  new  military  con- 
struction which  is  largely  unjustified  and 
which  has  not  been  critically  examined 
in  the  light  of  larger  national  concerns. 

Mr.  KING.  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
convertmg,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  pubic  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 

UNITED    states    CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND 

(First  Army) 

Fort  Bel  voir.  Virginia.  $897,000. 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  $2,749,000. 
Camp  Drum,  New  York,  $1,099,000. 
Port  Eustls.  Virginia.  $4,782,000. 
Camp  A.  P.  Hill,  Virginia.  $535,000. 
Indlantown     Gap     Military    Reservation, 
Pennsylvania.  $1,657,000. 

Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  $7,305,000. 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  $18,326,000. 


Fort  George  G  Meade,  Maryland.  $5,- 
924.000. 

Camp  Picket.  Virginia,  $476,000. 

(Third  Army) 

Port  Bennlng.  Georgia.  $21,904,000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  $32,400,000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky.  $51,881,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida. 
$2,950,000. 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia,  $20,230,000. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  $2,902,000. 

Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  $19,505,000. 

Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  $1,804,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama.  $3,987,000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  $264,000. 
(Fifth  Army) 

Port  Bliss.  Te.xas,  $6,087,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  $3,893,- 
000. 

For  Hood,  Texas.  $7,921,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $ll,738,0CO. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $29,276,000. 

Fort  RUey,  Kansas,  $30,943,000. 

Port  SUl,  Oklahoma,  $9,447,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  $44,482,000 
(Sixth  Army) 

Port  Carson,  Colorado,  $5,651,000. 

Port  Lewis.   Washington,  $8,327,000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  $9,812,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  $5,- 
751.000. 

UNITED    STATES   ARMY    MATERIEI,   COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  $7,- 

472.000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas, 
$1,088,000. 

Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey.  $8,401,000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania, 
$411,000. 
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Natlck  Laboratories,  Massachusetts,  $466,- 
000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  $255,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas,  $294,000 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $4,971,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  California,  $412  - 
000. 

White  Sands  MtesUe  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$3,716,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  $4,695,000. 

UNlTCU    STATES    AKMY     STRATEGIC    COMMUNICA- 
TION   COMMAND 

Fort  Huschuca.  Arizona.  $6,539,000. 
Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland,  $1,384,000. 

UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

United  States  MUltary  Academy,  West 
Point.  New  York.  $30,145,000. 

MILITARY  TRAITIC   MANAGEMENT  AND  TERMINAL 

SERVICE 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California,  $343,- 
000. 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal,  North  Caro- 
lina, $1,628,000. 

UNnXD  STATES  ARMY,  ALASKA 
Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  $3,060,000. 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $2,140,000. 
Fort  Walnwrlght,  Alaska.  $2,715,000. 

UNrrED  STATES  ARMY,  HAWAH 

S:hofield  Barracks.  Hawaii,  $9,592,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $7,205.00. 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $6,793,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

UNITED     states     ARMY     FORCES.     SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Canal  Zone.  Various  Locations.  98.095.000. 

united   states  army,   PACIFIC 

Korea.  Various  Locations.  $1,568,000. 
PUERTO  Rico 

Port  Buchanan.  Puerto  Rico.  $517,000. 

united  states  army  security  agency 
Various  Locations.  $1.434.(X)0. 

UNITED  states  ARMY   STRATEGIC 

communication  command 
Various  Locations,  $2.097.(X)0. 

UNTTED  STATES  ARMY,  EUROPE 

Germany.   Various   Locations,    $12,517,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  installations,  including 
international  military  headquarters,  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area.  $80,000,000:  Provided,  That, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
furnish  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  description  of 
obligations  Incurred  as  the  United  States 
share  of  such  multilateral  programs. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  mUitary  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $3,000,000. 

Sec  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (2)  new  weapons  developments.  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  woxild  be 
Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  se- 


curity, and  In  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabUltate,  or  in- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment:  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1974,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec  104.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Unhtd 
States",  in  section  101   as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Walter  Reed  Army  Med- 
ical Center  District  of  Columbia,"  strike  out 
"S13. 161.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"815.860.000". 

With  respect  to  "Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
Bayonne.  New  Jersey."  strike  out  "$3,245,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$3,603,000." 

(b>  Public  Law  92-646.  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "OuTsmt  the  United  States — 
united  states  army  strategic  communica- 
tions command."  in  section  101  as  follows: 
■'Aith  respect  to  "Various  Locations,"  strike 
out  "$1,412,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1.64^.000". 

(cT  Public  Law  92-545  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  702  "$441.- 
704.000":  $117,074,000;"  and  "$568,778,000" 
and  inserting  In  pl,ice  thereof  "$444,767,000"; 
"SI  17.31 1.000;"  and  "$562,078,000",  respec- 
tively. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Out- 
side the  UNirED  States."  In  section  101  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  "Germany.  Various  Loca- 
tions." strike  out  "$1,946,000"  and  insert  in 
place  -.hereof  "$2,553,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  702  "$41,374,000"  and  "S404.500.000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$41,981,000" 
and  "$i05. 107,000  ',  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  91-611,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States,"  in  section  101  as 
follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia," 
strike  out  "$2,855,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "83.383.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-611.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  m  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  "Si  81 .306.000"  and  "$266,503,000" 
r.nd  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$181,834,000" 
and  "$267,03! .000".  respectively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"United  States  Army,  Alaska"  In  section 
101  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Richardson,  Alaska," 
strike  out  "$1,800,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$2,100,000". 

<b|  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1 )  of  sec- 
tion 802  "$288,065,000"  and  "$391,448,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$288,355,000" 
and  "$391,748,000",  respectively. 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    If    there   are   no 


amendments  to  title  I.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  mUitary  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 

riRST    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
$135,000. 

third  naval  district 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $6,158,000. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey.  $1,806,000. 

fourth  naval  district 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  $180,000. 

NAVAL  district,  WASHINGTON 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington 
District  of  Columbia,  $4,655,000. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland  $4  - 
334.000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center.  Betbesda. 
Maryland.  $1,546,000. 

Naval  Medical  Research  Institute.  Bethes- 
da.  Mar>land.  $6,372,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  $1,528,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Quantlco,  Virginia,  $484  - 
000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL  piSTRICT 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training 
Center,  Atlantic,  Dam  Neck,  Virginia  $5  - 
959.000.  ■ 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $3,211,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  $2,525,000. 

Nava!  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $18,183,- 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, $567,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Oroup  Atlan- 
tic, Norfolk,  Virginia,  $2,470,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  $3,- 
386,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia, $11,133,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown  Vir- 
ginia, $1,327,000. 

sixth  naval  district 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida 
$3,636,000.  '""UB. 

Naval  Air  Station,  EUyson   Field,  Florida. 

$  To,  000. 

SlSfooJ^  ^**"°°'  J»*='^=°"^-»le  Florida. 
$6^09000^*'"*''^  ^"^""^  Orlando    Florida. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Laboratory.  Panama 
City,  Florida,  $3,663,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $2,- 

Naval  Communications  Tralnmg  Center 
Pensacola,  Florida,  $10,690,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field.  Florida 
$3,568,000. 

Naval  Home.  Gulfport.  Mississippi,  $9,444.- 

000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  MlssissloDl 
$4,532,000.  ^^  ' 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  $252,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
$1,498,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  $4,- 
478,000. 

eighth  naval  DISTBtCT 

Naval  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
$3,386,000. 
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Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana. $13,880,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas,  $2,- 
875,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  KlngsvUle,  Texas,  $3,- 
040.000. 

OTNTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Complex,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  $15,- 
148,000. 

ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, 82,946,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  (6,808.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Long  Beach,  California, 
$878,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  California,  51,- 
873,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California, 

$2,415,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training 
Center,  Pacific,  San  Diego,  California,  $1,118,- 
000 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center.  San 
Diego,  California,  $3,518,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  $11.- 
996.000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. $2,944,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. $2,471,000. 

Navy  Submarine  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego.  California.  $3,920,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Setd  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $807,000. 

TWELFTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California,  $3,- 
827.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California,  $1.- 
333.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moilett  Field,  California, 
$2,650,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Oakland.  California.  55.- 
839.000. 

Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  $250,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,874,000. 

THUITELNTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval    Complex,    Adak,   Alaska,   $2,695,000. 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton. 
Washington.   $2,300,000. 

FOURTEENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point.  Hawaii. 
$4,306,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Oahu,  Hawaii. 
$457,000. 

N.wal  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $845,- 
000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor.  Ha- 
waii. $2.013, ono. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  $1,863,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahiawa.  Hawaii,  $2,321,000. 

MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Quantico.  Vir- 
ginia. S83 1.000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantico.  Virginia.  $1,541,000. 

Mnri^.e  Corns  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina.  $8.902000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  $1,821,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River.  North 
Carolina.   $3,245,000. 

Fleet  Marine  Force  Atlantic,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia. $686,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Geor- 
gia. $5,204,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $126,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  $2,580,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$7,834,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia, $3,802,000. 


Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $10,920,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia, $747,000. 

Marino  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
California,  $3,825,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California.   $2,992,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneobe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  $5,988,000. 

TRIDENT  FACILITIES 

Various    Locations,    TRIDENT    Facilities, 

United  States,  $118,320,000. 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $27,466,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $51,112,000. 

Outside  thk  United  States 
tenth  naval  district 

Naval  Complex,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,707,000. 
Naval    Facility,    Grand    Turk.    The    West 
Indies,  $1,145,000. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $3,010,000. 
Naval  Complex,  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$8,376,000. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavlk,  Iceland.  $6,092,000. 

EUROPEAN  AREA 

Naval  Detachment.  Souda  Bay,  Crete, 
Greece.  $4,153,000. 

Naval  Air  Faculty,  Slgonella,  Sicily,  Italy, 
$3,086,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Edzell.  Scot- 
land. $778,000. 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  $85,000. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Harold  E. 
HoU.  Exmouth,  Australia,  $1,192,000. 

Naval   Complex,    Guam,   Mariana   Islands. 

$9,508,000. 

Naval  Complex,  Sublc  Bav,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  $278,000. 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $3,995,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  ( 1 )  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (2)  new  weapons  develooments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  cr  (4|  imrroved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  he  Inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  v/orks.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  Immtdl- 
ately  upon  reaching  a  decision  to  Imnlement. 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section.  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1974.  except  for  those  public  works 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date 

Sec  203.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States",  In  section  201  as 
follows : 

With  resfject  to  Navy  Mine  Defense  Lab- 
oratory. Panama  City.  Florida,  strike  out 
"$7.41 1.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$9,397,000". 


(b)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  802,  "$239,682,000"  and  "$246,547,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$241,668,000" 
and  "$248,533,000",  respectively. 

Sec  204.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  United  States".  In  section  201  as 
follows:  With  respect  to  Naval  Weapons  Lab- 
oratory, Dahlgren.  Virginia,  strike  out 
"$630,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$779,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-611.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "$246,955,000"  and  "$274,093,000"  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  "$247,204,000"  and 
"$274,342,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  States".  In  section  201  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Naval  Station,  Norfolk. 
Virginia,  strike  out  "$19,316,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$22,716,000". 

With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Merid- 
ian, Mississippi,  strike  out  "$3,266,000"  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  "$3,859,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-146  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  702 
"$266,068,000"  and  "$321,843,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "$270,061,000"  and 
"$326,836,000".  respectively. 

Sec  206.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  States"  in  section  201  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
McAlester.  Oklahoma,  strike  out  "$6,336,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$8,778,000". 

With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar. 
California,  strike  out  "$4,372,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$5,144,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-14  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  In  clau.se  (2)  of  section  702 
"$474,450,000"  and  "$515,667,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "$477,664,000"  and 
"$518,881,000",  respectively. 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  II  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no  amend- 
ment to  title  n,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  ni 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
aerospace  defense  command 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
$7,843,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flo- 
rida. $1,020,000. 

AIB  force  communications  SERVICE 

Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Grand- 
view,  Missouri,  $3,963,000. 

AIR  force  logistics  COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah, 
$11,343,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$2,306,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia. $92,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia,  $4,125,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City,  Ok- 
lahoma, $11,166,000. 
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Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $12,887,000. 

AIR  force  systems  COMMAND 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California, 
$889,000. 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 

$7,039,000. 

Satellite  Control  Faculties,  $192,000. 

air  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Blloxi,  Mississippi, 
$8,786,000. 
Lackland   Air   Force   Base,   San   Antonio, 

Texas.  $6,609,000 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
$4,635,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado, 
$20,360,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. $310,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  $1,463,000. 

Reese    Air    Force    Base.    Lubbock.    Texas, 

$4,211,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  $2,753,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
$371,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas, 

$3,154,000. 

WlKlams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Arizona, 
$347,000. 

ALASKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
$1,557,000. 
Various  Locations,  $1,698,000. 

HEAD<3UARTERS    COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $16,639,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia.  $1,600,000. 

MILITARY    AIRLIFT   COMMAND 

.^Itus  Air  Force  B:;Ee.  Altus.  Oklahoma, 
$1.078.0C0. 

Dover  Air  Force  B.ise,  Dcver.  Delaware, 
$2  558.000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey.  $1,698,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
Ca.ifcr.. la.  $1,283,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville,  Illinois, 
$3,092,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
S7. 331. coo. 

STRATrCIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Barlisdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shrevepart.  Lou- 
isiana. $1,200,000. 

Davls-Mr.nthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arl-oiia.  $232,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Abilene,  Texas,  $730,- 
000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  $514,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
oniie.    Wvomlng.    $5,834,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Kinross,  Michi- 
gan. $2.430.0(>0. 

Maln^  Strom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  $600,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Bare.  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas. SI. 042 .000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
S6 17.000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
H.:mpshlre.  $52'i.000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York.  $286,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia. $220,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noster, 
Missouri,  $3,892,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan. $616,000. 

Various  Locations.  $1,988,000. 

TACTICAL   AIR   COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin.  Texas, 
$2,273,000. 


Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovls,  New  Mexico, 
$162,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Lou- 
isiana, $183,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico.  $1,524,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$503,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  $1,165,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Glendale.  Arizona, 
$1,220,000. 

MacDlll   Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida, 

$2,657,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho.  $253,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina, $306,000. 

rNFTED  STATES  AIR   FORCE  ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  $483,000. 

UNIIED  STA.ES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Goodfe'ilow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  $6,115,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $3,689,000. 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment   $5..S81.000. 

AIR  IN'STAIL.^TION  COMPATIBLE  USE  ZONES 

Various  Locations,  $18,000,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
air  defense  command 
Kaval  Staf.on  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  $1,355,000. 

PACIFIC   AIR   FORCES 

Various  Locnions.  $7,950,000. 

ITNIIED   STATES   AIR   FORCES  IN   ErROPE 

Germany.  $5,181,000. 
United  kingdom,  $9,313,000. 
Various  Locations.  $800,000. 

rNITEO   STATES    AIR    rORCE    SOUTHERN   COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal  Zone,  $927.- 
000. 

VNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Various  Locatlcns,  $221,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $750,000. 

WORLDWIDE   COMMUNICATIONS 

Various  Locations.  $330,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
strncting.  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  cr  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  t)een  occasioned  by :  ( 1 )  unforeseen 
security  considerations.  (2)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments. (3)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (4) 
improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
wotild  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  constrvict,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  thoee  real  es- 


tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  author- 
ization will  expire  as  of  September  30.  1974, 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  that  date. 

Ecc.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  UNrrso 
Status",  in  section  301  as  follows:  Under  the 
subheading  "Strategic  Air  Conunand"  with 
respect  to  I4almstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great 
Falls.  Montana,  strike  out  "$522,000"  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  "$735,0O0". 

(b)    Public    Law    92-145,    is    amended    by 
striking  out   in  clause    (3)    of   section   702 
•$226,484,000"  and  "$247,347,000"  and  Insert- 
ing    In     place     thereof     "$226,697,000"     and 
"$247,560,000".  respectively. 

Sec  305.  (a)  Public  LaW92-945  U  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  "Outside  the  United 
States,"  In  section  301  as  follows:  Under 
,  the  subheading  "united  states  air  forces 
IN  EUROPE"  vrith  respect  to  Germany,  strike 
out  "$11,422,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$18,755,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  702  "$32,- 
565.000"  and  "$284,150,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$39,898,000"  and  "$291,483,- 
000",  respectively. 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  m  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendment  to  title  HI,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
TITLE  rv 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equipment,  for 
defense  agencies  for  the  following  acquisition 
and  construction: 

DEFENSE    NtTCLEAR   ASENCY 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico,  $374,000. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Nevada  Test 
Site,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  $200,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $1,188,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pen:isyl- 
vanla,  $2,048,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$360,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah,  $250,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  California.  $747,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $250,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  $160,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  $560,000. 

Regional  OflBce,  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Services,  Chicago,  Illinois,  $404,000. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  $8,156,000. 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman, •!  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
title  rv  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendment  to  title  IV.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defenae,  or  hU 
designee,  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  mobile  home  facilities  In  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  commenced 
at  any  such  locations  In  the  United  States, 
until  the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  private  housing  at  such  loca- 
tions. If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  adequate  private 
housing  at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  Immediately  notUy  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  In  writing,  of 
such  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  contract 
for  construction  at  such  location  shall  be 
entered  Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
such  notification  has  been  given.  This  au- 
thority shall  Include  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

(a)  PamUy  housing  units— 
(1 )  The  Department  of  the  Army,  six  thou- 
sand   one    hundred    thlrty-flve    units    «178  - 
208,000. 

Port  Carson,  Colorado,  two  hundred  units. 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base,   Florida,  twenty-flve 
units. 

United  states  Army  Installations.  Oahu. 
Hawaii,  one  thousand  units. 
Fort    KUey,    Kansas,    nine    hundred    one 

units. 

Fort   Campbell.    Kentucky,    one   thousand 

units. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  Ave  hundred  units. 

Aberdeen 'Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  one 
hundred  sixty-six  units. 

Port  Bragg  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  one  hundred  thlrty-slx  units. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
etghty-slx  units. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  nine  hundred  units. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas,  twenty-one 
units. 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia,  seven  hundred 
units. 

Port  Eustls,  Virginia,  three  hundred  units. 

Port  Monroe.  Virginia,  two  hundred  units. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  slxty-slx  units.  $137  - 
666,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, eight  hundred  units. 

Naval  PaclUty.  CentervUle  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia, sixty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  San  Diego,  California,  three 
hundred  twenty-flve  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  JacksonvUle.  Florida,  four 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  six  hundred 

units. 

Naval  Complex.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Support  Facility,  Thurmont,  Mary- 
land, six  units. 

Construction  Battalion  Center,  Gulfport, 
Mlsslsolppl.  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Home.  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  five 
units. 

Naval  Complex.  South  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania, three  hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
two  hundred  seventy  units. 


Naval  Complex.  Guam,  Marianas  Islands, 
eight  hundred  units. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavllt.  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dre-d  flity  units. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  units.  $55,601,000. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  one 
hundred  units. 

Avon  Park  Weapons  Range,  Florida,  fifty 
units. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  two  hundred 
fifty  units. 

United  States  Air  Force  Installations, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  four  hundred  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  three 
hundred  units. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
two  hundred  units. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam.  Marianas 
Islands,  three  hundred  units. 

(b)  Mobile  home  faclUties — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  eight 
hundred  twenty-five  spaces,  $3,300,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  one  hun- 
dred spaces.  $400,000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  four 
hundred  fifteen  spaces.  $2,000,000. 

Sbc.  502.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to  the 
following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall  in- 
clude shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  Installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures. 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
ing constructed  in  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  shall  not  exceed 
$28,500  Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  sicquisi- 
tlon.  site  preparation,  and  Installation  of 
utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  area 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $45,000 
including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  that  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all 
such  units  shall  not  to  exceed  $38,000  and 
In  no  event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed 
845,000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  and  installation  of 
utilities. 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
S28,160.000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  $10.- 
600.000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
$23,750,000. 

Sec.  504.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  cost 
contained  In  section  502  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  not  heretofore 
repealed  and  for  which  construction  con- 
tracts have  not  been  executed  by  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5*5.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  or 
otherwise  acquire,  in  foreign  countries, 
twelve  family  housing  unit*.  This  authority 
shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land 
and  Interests  in  land.  The  authorization 
contained  in  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  cost  limitations  set  forth  in  aec- 
tlon  502  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  cost 
shall   not  exceed  a  total  of  $520,000  for  all 


units  nor  $60,000  for  any  one  unit,  Including 
the  cost  of  the  famUy  unit  and  proportion- 
ate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepara- 
tion, and  Installation  of  utilities. 

Sk:.  806.  (a)  Subsection  610(a)  of  Public 
Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  279,  305).  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  thU  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended  for  the  improvement  of  any  single 
famUy  housing  unit,  or  for  the  Improvement 
of  two  or  more  housing  units  when  such  units 
are  to  be  converted  into  or  used  as  a  single 
family  housing  unit,  the  costs  of  which  ex- 
ceed $15,000  per  unit  Including  costs  of  re- 
pairs undertaken  In  connection  therewith 
and  Including  any  costs  In  connection  with 
(1)  the  furnishing  of  electricity,  gas,  water, 
and  sewage  dUposal;  (2)  roads  and  walks; 
and  (3)  grading  and  drainage,  unless  sucli 
Improvement  In  connection  with  such  unit 
or  units  Is  speclflcally  authorized  by  law.  As 
used  In  this  section  the  term  "Improvement" 
Includes  alteration,  expansion,  extension,  or 
rehabilitation  of  any  housing  unit  or  units. 
Including  that  maintenance  and  repair 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  concurrently 
with  an  Improvement  project.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  projects 
authorized  for  restoration  or  replacement  of 
housing  units  damaged  or  destroyed.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  de- 
signee. Is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  improvements  to  existing  public  quarters 
In  amounts  In  excess  of  the  $15,000  limitation 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  follows: 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  one  unit 
$36,800. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California,  one  unit.  $17,000. 

Port  McNair.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, five  units.  $165,000. 

Naval  Complex,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
four  units,  $119,600. 

Ramstein  Air  Force,  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany.  one  unit,  $26,500. 

Sec  507.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324.  352).  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  515.  During    fiscal    years    1974    and 
1975,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air    Force,    respectively,    are    authorized    to 
lease  housing  facilities  for  assignment  as  pub- 
lic quarters  to  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents,  without  rental  charge,  at  or  near 
any     military     Installation     in     the     United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  finds  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  at  or  near  such 
military  installation  and  that  (1)   there  has 
been  a  recent  substantial  Increase  in  mili- 
tary strength  and  such  Increstse  Is  temporary, 
or    (2)    the   permanent   military   strength   Is 
to  be  substantially  reduced  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, or  (3)  the  number  of  military  personnel 
assigned  is  so  small  as  to  make  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  uneconomical,  or  (4) 
family  housing  is  required  for  personnel  at- 
tending service  school  academic  courses  on 
permanent  change  of  station  orders,  or  (5) 
family  housing  has  been  authorized  but  Is 
not  yet  completed  or  a  family  housing  au- 
thorization request  is  In  a  pending  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  Such  hous- 
ing facilities  may  b?  leased  on  an  individual 
unit  basis  and  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
such  units  may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time. 
Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such  housing 
facilities.  Including  the  cost  of  utilities  and 
maintenance  and  operation  may  not  exceed: 
for  the  United  States  (other  than  Hawaii), 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  an  average  of  $210 
per  month  for  each  military  department,  or 
the  amount  of  $290  per  month  for  any  one 
unit;  and  for  Hawaii,  an  average  of  $255  per 
month  for  each  military  department,  or  the 
amount  of  $300  per  month  for  any  one  unit  ". 
Sec.  508.  Section  607  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  607.  For  the  purpoM  of  providing  mil- 
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Itary  family  housing  In  foreign  countries, 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  of  such  hoiislng  a 
rental  return  equivalent  to  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  annual  rental  Income  which  the 
builders  or  other  sp>onsor8  would  receive 
from  the  tenants  if  the  housing  were  fully 
occupied:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate 
amount  guaranteed  under  such  agreements 
entered  into  during  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may 
be  applicable  to  five  thousand  units:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  no  such  agreement  shall 
guarantee  the  payment  of  more  than  97  per 
centum  of  the  anticipated  rentals,  nor  ehall 
any  guarantee  extend  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  nor  shall  the  average  guar- 
anteed rental  on  any  project  exceed  $275  per 
unit  per  month.  Including  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation.". 

Sec.  609.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Is  authorized  to  settle  claims  regard- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  public  quar- 
ters at  F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
m  the  amount  of  $41,221.92. 

Sec.  610.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

( 1 )  for  construction  and  acquisition  of  not 
more  than  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  family  housing  units,  includ- 
ing improvements  to  adequate  quarters,  im- 
provements to  Inadequate  quarters,  minor 
construction,  relocation  of  family  housing, 
rental  guarantee  payments,  construction  and 
acquisition  of  mobile  home  facilities,  and 
planning,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $330,901,- 
000,  and. 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
ciple and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  Incur- 
red, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
authorized  under  section  222  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.8.C.  1715m) 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $826,793,000. 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  V  be  considered  as  read,  printed  'n 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendment  to  title  V.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI 

GENERAL    ^taVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revlssd  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) . 
and  sections  4774  ar.d  9774  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvements  on  land 
Includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  constn'ctlon.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
rroved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing tem:>orary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 


Sec  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I.  n,  III.  and  V  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:   A  total  of  $672,963,000. 

(2)  for  title  U:   A  total  of  $539,933,000. 

(3)  for  title  ni:  A  total  of  $246,666,000. 

(4)  for  title  V:  Military  famUy  housing. 
$1,157,694,000. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  any  of  the  amounts  specified 
In  titles  I,  II.  in.  and  IV  of  this  Act  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  Increased  by  5  per  centum  when  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska),  and  by  10  per  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
If  he  determines  that  such  increase  ( 1 )  is 
required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
unusual  variations  in  cost,  and  (2)  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all  con- 
struction and  acquisition  In  each  such  title 
may  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts 
authorized  for  projects  In  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  in  title  I.  II.  III. 
or  IV  of  this  Act  involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines 
that  the  amount  authorized  must  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  the  applicable  percen- 
tage prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  proceed  with  such  con- 
struction or  acquisition  If  the  amount  of 
the  Increase  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  amount  named  for  such 
project  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
In  subsection  (a),  no  Individual  project 
authorized  under  title  I,  II,  in.  or  IV  of  this 
Act  for  any  speclflcally  listed  mUltary  instal- 
lation may  be  placed  under  contract  If — 

( 1 )  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  is 
$250,000  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  upcn  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  projeft  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  WTltten  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  increased 
cost  of  such  project,  including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  Increase,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit an  annua!  report  to  the  Congress  identi- 
fying each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  c.irrent  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
prolect  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  Include  in  such  report 
each  individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  red'.iced  in  order  to  permit  con- 
tract award  within  the  available  authoriza- 
tion for  such  project.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  Information  for  each 
individual  project,  including;  the  amount  In 
dollars  and  percentafe  by  which  the  current 
working  estimate  based  on  the  contract  price 
for  the  pr  iject  exceeded  the  amount  author- 
ized for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department  or 
Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 


military  departments  recommend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure  the 
most  efficient,  expeditious  and  cost-effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herein 
authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  sbaU  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construction 
agencies  selected,  together  with  the  design, 
construction  supervision,  and  overhead  fees 
charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents  in  the 
execution  of  the  assigned  construction.  Fur- 
ther, such  contracts  (except  architect  and 
engineering  contracts  which,  unless  speclf- 
lcally authorized  by  the  Congress,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  awarded  In  accordance  with  pres- 
ently established  procedures,  customs,  and 
practice)  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  if  the  national  security 
will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award  is  consist- 
ent with  chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  report  annually  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracts awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec  605.  As  of  October  1,  1974,  all  author- 
izations for  military  public  works,  including 
family  housing,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  installations  for  facilities. 
and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor,  that  are  contained  in  titles  I.  n.  III, 
IV,  and  V  of  the  Act  of  October  25,  1972  Pub- 
lic Law  92-545  (86  Stat.  1135).  and  all  such 
authorizations  contained  in  Acts  approved 
before  October  26.  1972,  and  not  superseded 
or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later  authoriza- 
tion are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authoriratlons  for  public  worics  pro- 
jects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts, 
land  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  In  whole  or  in 
part  before  October  1,  1974,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations   therefor; 

(3»  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  705(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  25. 
1972.  Public  Law  92-545  (86  Stat.  1135.  1153). 
all  authorizations  for  construction  of  family 
housing.  Including  mobile  home  facilities,  all 
authorizations  to  accomplish  alterations,  ad- 
ditions, expansion,  or  extensions  to  existing 
family  housing,  and  all  authorizations  for 
related  facilities  projects  under  said  Act  are 
hereby  continued  and  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  October  1.  1974;  and 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  705(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  25. 
1972,  Public  Law  92-545  (86  Stat.  1135, 
1153).  authorizations  for  the  follnwing  items 
which  shall  remain  In  effect  until  October  1. 
1975: 

(a)  Enlisted  women's  barracks  construc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $437,000  for  Port 
Rucker,  Alabama,  that  is  contained  In  title 
I,  fectlon  101,  under  the  heading  "Insuje 
THE  United  States"  of  the  Act  of  October 
27,  1971   (85  Stat.  394.  395),  as  amended. 

(bp  Airfield  exoaasion  in  the  amount  of 
58fc2,000  lor  the  United  States  Army  Security 
ABe.;cy,  that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section 
101.  under  the  heading  Outside  the 
U.N-iTED  States"  of  the  Act  of  October  27.  1971 
(85  Stat.  394,  395).  as  amended 

(c)  Environmental  Health  Effects  Labora- 
tory In  the  amount  of  $4,500,000  for  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute.  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  that  is  contained  in  title  II.  sec- 
tion 201,  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  Ttates"  of  the  Act  of  October  27. 
1971   (85  Stat.  394,  397 1. 
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Sec.  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II,  III.  and  IV  of  thlB  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  buUdlng  con- 
struction projects  Inside  the  United  States 
In  excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined 
in  proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  con- 
struction cost  Index,  based  on  the  following 
unit  cost  limitations  where  the  area  con- 
struction Inde.t  Is  1.0. 

(1)  $28.50  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
barracks; 

(2)  $30  50  per  square  foot  for  bachelor 
officer  quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  E)efense  or  his  desig- 
nee determines  that  because  of  special 
circumstances,  application  to  such  project 
of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained 
In  this  sectio  1  Is  Impracticable:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  prior  Military  Co  structlon  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limita- 
tions on  such  cos-3  contained  in  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  prior  au;horlzatio.:s  for 
such  construction  not  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  contracts  have 
not  been  awirc'ed  by  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Provided  further,  none  of  the 
authority  contained  in  titles  I.  II,  III,  and 
IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  permanent  barracks  pro- 
viding for  the  planned  occup.incy  of  fewer 
than  four  persons  per  room  for  enlisted 
grades  E4  and  below  nor  fewer  than  two 
persons  per  room  for  enlisted  grades  E5.  E6, 
and  E7. 

Sec.  607.  Section  709  of  Public  Law  92-145 
(85  Stat.  394.  414).  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  none  of  the  lands 
constituting  Camp  Pendleton.  California, 
may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
less hereafter  authorized  by  law:  Provided, 
however.  That  with  respect  to  said  lands  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  may 
grant  leases,  licenses,  or  easements  pursuant 
to  chapter  159  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  961  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code. 

Se".  608.  Chapter  159  of  title  10.  United 
States  Co'Je.  is  ame'ided  gs  follows: 

(1»  Section  2674(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrise  "e.ery  six  months"  In  the 
second  line  and  Inserting  "annually"  In  place 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  2676  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  n:  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  TTiat  this 
llmit.-aion  shall  not  apply  to  the  acceptance 
by  a  military  department  of  real  property 
acquired  under  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  acquire 
property  by  the  exchange  of  Government 
property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)." 

(3)  Section  2672  Is  amended  to  redesignate 
the  existing  section  as  subsection  "fa)"  and 
by  adding  a  subsection  "(b)"  as  follows: 

"Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretari* 
of  Defense  that  deferral  of  acquisition  under 
this  subsection  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  and  after  notifying  the 
Commltteee  on  Anned  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Represe.atatlves.  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  may  acquire,  with- 
out regard  to  the  llmit.^tlons  in  subsection 
(a)  above  and  under  such  terms  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  any  interest  in  land  required  to 
maintain  the  operational  Integrity  of  a  mili- 
tary Installation.  This  authority  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  acquire  such  In- 
terests In  land  (Including  temporary  use)  by 
gift,  purchase,  or  otherwise." 

(4)  The  catchUne  of  section  2672  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "and  for  other  purposes". 

"  Sec.  609.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Capital  Plan- 


ning Commission  and  other  Interested  agen- 
cies, but  Without  being  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commlaelon  or  any  other  agen- 
cy. Is  directed,  within  available  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations,  to  proceed  with  the 
further  planning,  development,  and  con- 
struction of  the  Bolllng-Anacostla  Complex. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  guide  to  such 
further  planning  and  development  the  Boll- 
Ing-Anacostla  Base  Development  Concept  In- 
cluded with  the  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  filed  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  on  July  26,  1973,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoMay  Act  of  1960. 

(b)  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law  89-188, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "January  1.  1975"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1980." 

Sec,  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
or  his  designee.  Is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  San  Antonio  Country  Club,  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  his  designee,  may  deem  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  all  rights,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States,  except  as  re- 
tained In  this  section.  In  and  to  certain  two 
parcels  of  land  containing.  In  the  aggregate. 
2.39  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  In  the 
county  of  Bexar,  State  of  Texas,  being  part  of 
the  Fort  Sam  Houston  Military  Reservation 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

PABCXI.     NO.      1 

From  boundary  marker  numbered  B-88 
for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  said  pomt  being  a 
northeast  corner  for  Fort  Sam  Houston  and 
a  southeast  corner  for  San  Antonio  Country 
Club  property,  along  the  common  line  be- 
tween said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  states  of  America  properties,  north 
16  degrees  50  minutes,  east,  48.3  feet  to 
boundary  marker  numbered  B-87. 

Thence  north  15  decrees  11  minutes  east. 
546.15  feet  to  a  point  In  the  common  line 
between  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  said 
point  being  located  north  78  degrees  10  min- 
utes west.  298  feet  from  boundary  marker 
numbered  B-81; 

Thence  north  04  degrees  36  minutes  east. 
623.49  feet  to  a  point  In  the  common  line 
between  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club 
properties  for  the  point  of  beginning,  said 
point  of  beginning  being  located  north  68 
degrees  59  minutes  west,  695  feet  from  boun- 
dar;-  marker  numbered  B-79; 

Thence  along  the  common  line  between 
said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and  United 
States  of  America  propnrtics  as  follows:  north 
68  degrees  59  minutes  west,  300  feet  to 
boundary  marker  numbered  B-78; 

Thence  north  00  degrees  32  minutes  west, 
1197.6  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-77  for  the  corner  common  to  said  San  An- 
t.,nio  Country  Club  and  United  States  of 
America  properties,  situated  In  the  south 
right-of-way  line  for  Burr  Road; 

Thence  departing  from  said  common  line, 
along  the  s^uth  righi-of-way  line  for  said 
Burr  Road,  north  89  degrees  58  minutes  east, 
50  feet  to  a  point: 

Then.e  south  00  degrees  32  minutes  east, 
1028.08  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  21  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
114.79  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  48  degrees  05  minutes  east, 
254.90  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 1.73  acres,  more  or  less. 

PARCEL    NO.    2 

From  boundary  marker  numbered  B-88  for 
Port  Sam  Houston,  said  point  being  a  north- 
west corner  for  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  a 
.southeast  corner  for  San  Antonio  Country 
Club  property,  along  the  common  line  be- 
tween said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  north 
16  degrees  50  minutes  east,  48.3  feet  to 
boundary  marker  B-87  for  the  point  of  be- 
ginning; 

Thence  along  the  common  line  between 
said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and  United 


states  of  America  properties  as  follows: 
north,  102.2  feet  to  boundary  marker  num- 
bered B-86; 

Thence  north  07  degrees  15  minutes  east, 
117.4  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B- 

85; 

Thence  north  12  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
88.1  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B- 
84; 

Thence  north  07  degrees  10  minutes  west. 
168.4  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B- 
83; 

Thence  north  51  degrees  05  minutes  east. 
104.4  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B- 
82: 

Thence  south  78  degrees  10  minutes  east, 
50  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  departing  from  said  common  ime, 
south  15  degrees  11  minutes  west.  546.15  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  0.66 
acre,  more  or  less. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
property  described  in  paragraph  (a),  the 
San  Antonio  Country  Club  shall  convey  to 
the  United  States,  for  incorporation  with  the 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Military  Reservation,  a 
parcel  of  land  containing  6.47  acres,  more  or 
less,  being  described  es  follows: 

From  boundary  marker  numbered  B-88 
for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  said  point  being  a 
northwest  corner  for  Fort  Sam  Houston  and 
a  southeast  corner  for  San  Antonio  Country 
Club  property,  along  the  common  line  be- 
tween said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  north 
16  degrees  60  minutes  east.  48.3  feet  to 
boundary  marker  numbered  B-87; 

Thence  north  15  degrees  11  minutes  east, 
546.16  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  situ- 
ated In  the  common  line  between  said  San 
Antonio  Country  Club  and  United  States  of 
America  properties,  said  point  of  begin- 
ning being  located  south  78  degrees  10  min- 
utes east,  50  feet  from  boundary  marker 
numbered  B-82; 

Thence  north  04  degrees  36  minutes  east, 
623.49  feet  to  a  point  In  the  common  line 
between  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  said 
point  bemg  located  south  68  degrees  59 
minutes  east,  300  feet  from  boundary  marker 
numbered  B-78; 

Thence  along  said  common  line  as  fol- 
lows; south  68  degrees  59  minutes  east,  695 
feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B-79  for 
a  re-entrant  corner  for  said  United  States  of 
America  property  and  a  northeast  corner  for 
said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  property: 

Thence  south  44  degrees  07  minutes  west, 
333.7  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-80; 

Thence  south  42  degrees  04  minutes  west, 
261  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B-81 
for  a  re-entrant  corner  for  said  United  States 
cf  America  property  and  a  southeast  corner 
for  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  properly; 
Thence  north  78  degrees  10  minutes  west, 
298  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  containing 
6.47  acres,  more  or  less. 

(ct  The  legal  descriptions  In  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  may  be  modified  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  and  the  San 
Antonio  Country  Club,  consistent  with  any 
necessary  changes  which  may  be  disclosed 
as  a  result  of  accurate  survey. 

(d)  The  conveyance  of  property  authorized 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  provisions,  condi- 
tions, and  reservations,  which  shall  be  Incor- 
porated In  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be 
executed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 

(1)  Reservation  to  the  United  States  of 
rights-of-way  for  any  existing  utility  lines 
or  access  roads. 

(2)  Provision  that  the  grantee.  In  accept- 
ing the  deed,  shall  agree  ( 1 )  to  relocate 
fences  between  Its  property  and  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Port  Sam  Houston,  at  no  expense 
to  the  United  States,  and  (2)  to  hold  the 
United  States  harmless  from  any  damage  that 
may  result  from  drainage  from  the  property 
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conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  para- 
graph (b). 

(e)  All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  legal  documents 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  borne  by 
the  San  Antonio  Country  Club. 

Sec.  611.  Titles  I.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization   Act,   1974". 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  VI  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorlc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendment  to  title  VI,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  VII 

RESERVE    FORCES    FACILITIES 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army : 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,    $29,900,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $35,900,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $21,- 
458.000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
(a)    Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 

States.   $16,000,000. 

(bi    Air  Force  Reserve.  $9,000,000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774 
and  9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  lands  Includes  authority 
for  surveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
tion. That  authority  may  be  exercised  be- 
fore title  to  the  land  Is  approved  under 
section  356  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  Is  held  temporarUy.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  In  land  (Including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned  land,   or   otherwise. 

Sec  703.  With  respect  to  the  preceding  au- 
thorization contained  In  section  701  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  no  pwrtlon  of  such  authoriza- 
tion or  any  other  prior  Army  Reserve  author- 
ization granted  by  the  Congress  may  be  util- 
ized to  construct  replacement  facilities  for 
Army  Reserve  units  at  Port  DeRussy.  Hawaii, 
at  any  location  other  than  Fort  DeRussy. 

Sec.  704*  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve     Forces     Facilities     Authorization 

Act.  I974". 

Mr.  PIKE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  vn  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendment  to  title  VII.  and  there  being 
no  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10614)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purjwses,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  589,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  Ihird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  till. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mard  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  359,  nays  28, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  518] 

YEAS— 359 

Abdnor 

Cottar 

Guyer 

Adams 

Coushlln 

Haley 

Adtlabbo 

Cronin 

Hamilton 

Alexander 

Culver 

Hammer- 

Anderson. 

Daniel,  Dan 

schmtdt 

Calif. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hanley 

Anderson.  111. 

W.,  Jr. 

KanrahEin 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniels, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Andrews. 

Dcminick  V. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

N.  Dak. 

Danlelson 

Marsha 

Annunzio 

Davis.  S.C. 

Harvey 

Archer 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hastings 

Arenris 

de  la  Oarza 

Hays 

Armstrong 

Delaney 

Heinz 

Ashley 

Dellcnback 

Henderson 

Bafalls 

Dcnholm 

Hicks 

Baker 

Dennis 

Hlllis 

Barrett 

Dent 

Hlnshaw 

Bauman 

Derwluskl 

Ho  Kan 

Beard 

Devlne 

Holifleld 

Bell 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Bennett 

Diggs 

Horion 

Bergland 

Dingell 

Hosmer 

Bevlll 

Donohue 

Howard 

Blaggl 

Dom 

Huber 

Blester 

Downing 

Hudnut 

Bingham 

Dulski 

Hungate 

Blackburn 

Duncan 

Hunt 

BoKgs 

du  Pont 

Hutchinson 

Boland 

Eckbardt 

Ichord 

Boiling 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jarman 

Bowen 

Ellberg 

Johnson,  Calif 

Brademas 

Erlenbom 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Brasco 

Esch 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bray 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Breaux 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Brlnkley 

Fascell 

Jones,  Okla. 

Brooks 

Pindley 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Brotzman 

Fish 

Jordan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Fisher 

Karth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Flood 

Kazen 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Keating 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Flynt 

Kemp 

Buchanan 

Foley 

Ketchum 

Burgener 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

King 

Burke.  Calif. 

Ford, 

Kluczynskl 

Burke,  Fla. 

William  D. 

Koch 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Kyros 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Landgrebe 

Butler 

Praser 

Landrum 

Byron 

Prenzel 

Latta   > 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Proehllch 

Leggett 

Carney,  Ohio 

Fulton 

Lehman 

Carter 

Gaydos 

Litton 

Casey.  Tex. 

Giaim  > 

Long.  La. 

Cederberg 

Gibbons 

Long,  Md. 

Cbappell 

Oilman 

Lott 

Clancy 

Glnn 

Lujan 

Clark 

Gonzalez 

McClory 

Clausen, 

Ooodllng 

McCloskey 

DonH. 

Grasso 

McCoUlster 

Clawson.  Del 

Gray 

McCormack 

Cochran 

Green.  Greg. 

McDade 

Cohen 

Green.  Pa. 

McEwen 

Collier 

Griffiths 

McPall 

Collins,  ni. 

Gross 

McKay 

Collins.  Tex. 

Orover 

McSpadden 

Conlan 

Oubser 

Macdonald 

Conte 

Gude 

Madden 

Corman 

Gunter 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Randall 

Slelger,  Wis. 

Mallary 

Rees 

Stratton 

Mann 

Regula 

Stubblefleld 

Martin.  Nebr. 

R?ld 

Stuckey 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Matsunaga 

Rlnaldo 

Sj-mms 

Mayne 

Roberts 

Talcott 

Mazzoll 

Rcbmson.  Va. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Meeds 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Melcher 

Rodlno 

Teague.  Calif. 

Mezvlnsky 

Roe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Michel 

Rogers 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Mllford 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Thone 

MUler 

R;>ncallo.  N.Y. 

Thornton 

Mlnlsh 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Mink 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Treen 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Oilman 

Mizell 

Rostenkowskl 

Van  Deerlln 

Montgomery 

Roush 

Van  ler  Jaijt 

Moorhead. 

Rousselr.t 

Vanlk 

Calif. 

Rjy 

V.yiey 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Runnels 

Vigorlto 

Mosher 

Ruppe 

Wa'T?  juner 

Moss 

Ruth 

Walsh 

Murphy.  111. 

Ryan 

Wampler 

Murphy,  NY. 

Saras  in 

Ware 

Myers 

Sarbanes 

Whalen 

Natcher 

Saylor 

Wh.t-; 

Nelsen 

Scherle 

Whitehurst 

Nichols 

Schneebell 

Whittni 

Nix 

Schroedsr 

WidnaU 

Obey 

Sebelius 

W:tTi;.ns 

O'Brien 

Seiberling 

Williams 

O'Hara 

Shipley 

Wilson.  Bob 

ONelU 

Shuup 

Wilson. 

Owens 

Shriver 

Chi'.rles  H.. 

Parris 

Shuster 

Calif. 

Passman 

Sikes 

W.lsou. 

Patten 

Sisk 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Skubltz 

Winn 

Perkins 

Slack 

Wolff 

PettU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wright 

Peyser 

Smith.  NY. 

Wyatt 

Pike 

Snyder 

Wydier 

Poage 

Spence 

Wylie 

Podeil 

Staggers 

Yates 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stanton. 

Young.  Alaska 

Preyer 

J.  William 

Young.  Fla. 

Price,  lU. 

Stanton. 

Young,  Ga. 

Price.  Tex. 

James  V. 

Young,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Steed 

Young,  B.C. 

Quie 

Steele 

Young.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Steelman 

Zion 

Rallsback 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
NAYS— 28 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roybal 

Badlllo 

Helstoskl 

St  Germnln 

Burke.  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Stark 

Burton 

Kastenmeler 

Srx>ke8 

Dellums 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

Drinan 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Moakley 

Tiernan 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Waldle 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING- 

■47 

Ashbrook 

Frelinghuysen 

MoUohan 

Aspin 

Frey 

Morgan 

Blatnik 

Fuqua 

Nedzl 

Breckinridge 

Gettys 

Patman 

Broom&eld 

Goldwater 

Pickle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Rarick 

Camp 

Hubert 

Riegle 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Sandman 

Chisholm 

l^nt 

Satterfleld 

Clay 

McKinney 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

MalUlard 

Sullivan 

Conable 

Marazitl 

Udall 

Conyers 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wyman 

Crane 

MathlB.  Ga. 

Yatron 

Davis.  Oa. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Zablocki 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  against. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Qettys  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.   Puqua    with   Mr.   Martin   of    North 

Carolina. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Frey. 
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Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Qoldwat«r. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  smnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  House  Resolution  589.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2408 >  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PIKE 

Mr.    PIKE.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   offer   a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pike  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  2408  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R. 
10614  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10614)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6691) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-576) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxues  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
669X)  "making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.   1974,   and   for   other  purposes,"   having 


met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  38,  50,  and  51. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36,  37.  40,  41,  42,  44,  46.  52,  63.  54, 
and  55.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

OFFICE    OF    TECHNOLOGY     ASSESSMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment   Act    of     1972     (Public     Law    92-484), 
82,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Omit  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
and  delete  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4, 
5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  12.  13.  14,  15.  16.  17.  18, 
19.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.  27,  28,  29.  30.  31, 
32.  33,  34.  35.  39,  47.  48.  and  49. 

Bob  Casey, 

Prank  E.  Evans. 

Robert  N.  Qiaimo, 

Edith  Green, 

John  J.  Plynt.  Jr., 

Edward  R.  Roybal, 

Louis  Stokes, 

George  Mahon, 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 

E.  A.  Ceoerberg, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Earl  B.  RtrrH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ernest  P.  Hollings, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Birch  Bayh, 
Thomas  P.  EIagleton, 
Richard  S.  Schweikeb, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
CoMMrrrEE  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6691)  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended m  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

senate 

Amendments  Nos.  1  through  33:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  Insismuch  as 
these  amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate 
and  in  accord  with  the  long  practice,  under 
which  each  body  determines  Its  own  house- 
keeping requirements  and  the  other  concurs 
therein  without  Intervention,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions 
to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  through  33. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  manages  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  relating  to  clerk-hire 
allowances  of  Senators  and  rates  of  com- 
pensation Increased  In  accordance  with  the 


order  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  th» 
Senate  of  October  4,  1973.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

house  or  representatives 
Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  -  motion  to  recede  and 
concur    In    the    amendment    of    the    Senate 
which    appropriates    the    usual    gratuity    of 
$42,500  to  the  widow  of  a  deceased  Member. 
JOINT   ttems 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $300,620 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate   Instead   of   $295,620  as   proposed   by 
the  House. 

Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
1973 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  810,000 
for  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Joint  Com.mittee  on  Congressional 
Operations 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $530,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $619,019  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  question  the  propriety 
of  a  study  of  Senate  committee  Jurisdiction 
by  a  Joint  committee.  Sliould  the  Senate 
direct  the  Joint  Committee  to  undertake 
such  a  study  a  supplemental  request  can  be 
submitted. 

Capitol  Police 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
changing  the  titles  of  certain  police  positions 
detailed  to  the  Capitol  Police  Board  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Official  mail  costs 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $30,500,- 
000  for  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $26,106,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Capitol  Guide  Service 

Amendments  Nos.  41  and  42:  Appropriate 
$320,225  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  In- 
crease the  limitation  on  employment  from 
24  to  28  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
S301.185  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
managers  are  agreed  that  the  designation  of 
the  additional  emplovees  as  temporary  or 
permanent  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Sergeants  at  Anns  of  the  respective  bodies. 

OFFICE    OF    TECHNOLOGY     ASSESSMENT 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $2,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$3,980,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
deletes  restriction  on  the  amount  of  em- 
ployee compensation  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

ARCHITECT    OF    THE    CAPITOL 

Capitol  buildings  and  grounds 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $4,535,- 
000  for  Capitol  Buildings  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $4,519,600  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendments  Noe.  45.  50  and  51:  The  first 
paragraph  of  amendment  number  45  was  In- 
serted In  the  bill  by  the  House  and  provided 
an  appropriation  of  $58,000,000  for  extensio.n 
of  the  Capitol.  The  paragraph  was  deleted 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
delete  the  language  and  the  appropriation. 

Amendment  number  45  also  provldea  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  language  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $18,000,000  for  restoration  of 
the  West  Central  Pront  of  the  Capitol  The 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  language  and 
the  appropriation  on  restoration  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  number  60  was  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  would  provide  an  appropria- 
tion of  $16,000,000  and  authority  for  the 
construction  of  an  additional  House  Office 
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Building.  The  language  and  appropriation 
proposed  by  the  Senate  was  deleted  by  the 
conJferees. 

Amendment  number  51  was  proposed,  by 
the  Senate  and  provided  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  and  authority  to  conduct  a  master 
plan  for  future  development  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  related  areas.  The  proposa  of 
the  Senate  In  this  respect  was  deleted  by  the 
conferees. 

In  deleting  these  amendments  for  exten- 
sion, restoration,  an  additional  House  Office 
Building  and  comprehensive  planning,  the 
conferees  realize  that  full  consideration 
could  not  be  given  these  amendments  at  this 
time  In  that  the  House  held  no  hearings  on 
the  proposal  for  an  underground  building 
next  to  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Lack- 
ing this  the  House  conferees  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  proposal.  Both  Houses 
receded  to  leave  the  question  oj>en. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appriprlates  01,337,- 
000  for  the  Capitol  grounds  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,087,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  provides  $250,000  for  modi- 
fications to  and  replacement  of  existing  traf- 
fic signals  and  Installation  of  additional  traf- 
fic signals  in  the  Japltal  grounds  and  adja- 
cent street  Intersections,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $6,460,200  for  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  authorizes  the  continued  availability 
of  the  unobligated  balance  of  $174,000  on 
June  30,  1973  under  the  heading  'Extension 
of  Additional  Senate  Office  Building  Site"  un- 
til exp>ended. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  parT  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  "and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $97,000  for  the  Senate 
garage. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment    No.    62:    Appropriates    $39,- 
458,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$39,213,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Congressional  Research  Service 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $10,927,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,- 
690,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $9,805,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$9,672,500  as  proposed  br  the  House. 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents 
Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  $36,471,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $28,421,000  as  proposed 
yy  the  House. 

Conference  total — With  comparisons 
The     total     new     budget     (obllgatlonal) 
authority   for   the   fiscal    year    1974   recom- 
mended   by   the    Committee    of   Conference, 
with    comparisons   to    the    fiscal    year    1973 
amount,  the  1974  budget  estimate,  anT'the 
House  and  Senate  bills  for   1974  follows: 
New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority, fiscal  year  1973 (610,692,016 

Budget     estimates     of     new 
obllgatlonal)    authority   (as 
amended),  fiscal  year  1974.       677,160,959 
HouM  bin,  flical  year  1974..       650,044,940 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974..       640.  658,  952 


Conference    agreement '$606,189,933 

Conference   agreement   com- 
pared with : 
New   budget    (obllgatlonal) 
authority,      fiscal       year 

1973 -5.502,082 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

( obi  Igatlonal )     authority 
(as  amended),  fiscal  year 

1974    -71,961.026 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974.  '  4-55. 144.993 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974.      —35,  369.  019 

1  Includes  $97,744,553  for  Senate  Items  not 
considered  by  the  House,  conforming  to  long 
practice,  funds  exclusively  for  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Senate — Including  three 
Items  jurlsdlctlonally  under  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol — are  left  for  decision  and 
Insertion  by  that  body. 

Bob  Casey, 

Frank  E.  Evans, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 

Edith   Green, 

John  J.  Tlyht,  Jr., 

Edward  R.  Rotbal, 

Louis  Stokes, 

George  Mahon, 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 

E.  A.  Cederberc, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Earl  B.  Ruth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

ElRNEST  P.  Hollings, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Birch  Bayh, 

Thomas  F.  ELagleton, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  the  program  for 
the  rest  of  today,  if  any,  and  the  sched- 
ule for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  program  for  today  is  completed. 
Tomorrow  we  will  bring  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
542.  the  war  powers  resolution. 

Then,  we  will  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  969.  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  then  H.R.  10203,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  Members  can  anticipate  a  full 
day's  work  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  inquire 
further  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  it  is  the  expectation  that  we 
will  take  them  up  in  the  order  the  gen- 
tleman has  indicated? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 


MILLS-VANIK   AMENDMENT   TO 
TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  I  circulated  a  petition  and  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  more  than  50 
members  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  re- 
questing that  a  specific  amendment  at- 
tached to  the  petition  be  made  in  order 
to  H.R.  10710. 

The  amendment  dealt  with  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  nonmarket  countries 
imder  trade  agreements  which  might  be 
entered  into  by  the  President.  Congress- 
man Charles  Vanik  circulated  a  petition 
with  a  similar  amendment.  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  an  accommodation  has 
been  reached  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  re- 
quested to  make  the  Mills-Vanik  amend- 
ment In  order.  Therefore,  I  am  today 
withdrawing  the  petition  and  directing  a 
letter  of  withdrawal  to  the  necessary 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  10710  is  not  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  the  House  to  fully  con- 
sider the  matter  of  extension  of  credit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  this  is  a  subject 
to  which  the  House  should  address  it- 
self. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  clear-cut  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  House 
would  vote  no  at  this  time.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  a  paradoxical  situation.  On 
the  one  hand  we  maintain  a  large  mil- 
itary machine  primarily  because  of  the 
threat  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to  ex- 
tend the  Soviet  Union  credit  on  both 
consumer  and  capital  goods  which  aids 
the  Soviet  Union  in  continuing  to  divert 
a  large  share  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  the  production  of  military 
weapons. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is  presently 
spending  twice  as  much  as  the  United 
States  for  defense  as  a  percentage  of  its 
gross  national  product.  Therefore.  I 
serve  notice  that  when  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  legislation  and  other  credit 
legislation  comes  before  the  House  next 
year  It  is  my  intention  to  see  that  the 
House  is  given  the  opportunity  to  fully 
work  its  will  on  the  question  of  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  time  is  long  past 
that  the  Congress  should  take  advice 
without  question  from  the  Executive  in 
this  matter.  The  egregious  and,  in  my 
opinion,  scandalous  errors  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  Russian  wheat  sale  at  the 
expense  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
more  than  $300  million  and  untold  mil- 
lions of  dolltirs  in  increased  food  costs 
to  the  American  consumer  has  shown 
that  the  Executive  is  not  so  competent 
that  it  should  be  given  an  absolute  free 
hand  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


MEDICARE   HOSPITAL  DEDUCTIBLE 
GOES  UP  TO  $84 

<Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  reivse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HEW  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  armounced  today 
that  the  medicare  inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible will  go  up  to  $84  from  $72  for 
spells  of  illness  beginning  In   1974 — an 
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increase  of  one-sixth,  or  16.6  percent. 
When  medicare  began  in  1966,  the  hos- 
pital deductible  was  $40. 

I  realize  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  since  the  law  requires  him 
to  set  the  dollar  amount  of  the  deductible 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  cost  of 
hospital  care  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program. 

However,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
does  have  a  choice,  and  I  think  It  has 
made  the  wrong  one.  Last  year,  the 
Council  and  the  Price  Commission  lim- 
ited the  increase  in  the  deductible  to  6 
percent.  This  year,  the  Council  has  said 
go  ahead:  that  the  increase  "Is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Council's  policies  and 
regulations  now  governing  price  adjust- 
ments in  the  health  Industry." 

Maybe  not,  but  I  submit  that  the  in- 
crease is  wholly  inconsistent  with  what 
medicare    patients    can    afford    to    pay. 

Confronted  with  a  9  percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  so  far  this  year,  they 
now  face  a  16.6  percent  increase  in  the 
hospital  deductible  next  year.  That  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Here  is  the  t«xt  of  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's announcement  in  today's  Fed- 
eral Register: 

ScxriAL  SncrRiTT — Inpatient  Hospital 
Deductible  for  1974 

Section  1813(b)  (2»  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395(b)(2)),  as  amended, 
requires  that  the  dollar  amount  for  the  in- 
patient hospital  deductible,  be  set  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  daily  cost  of  hospital  care 
under  the  hospital  Insurance  program.  For 
purposes  of  section  1813(a)  of  the  Act.  as 
amended,  therefore,  the  amount  shall  be  «84 
In  the  case  of  any  spell  of  illness  beginning 
during  1974. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that,  for 
calendar  years  after  1968,  the  Inpatient  hos- 
pital deductible  shall  be  equal  to  $40  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  of  ( 1 )  the  current  aver- 
age per  diem  rate  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices for  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  promulgation  is  made  (in  this 
case,  1972)  to  (2)  the  current  average  per 
diem  rate  for  such  services  for  1966.  The  law 
provides  that,  if  the  amount  so  determined 
is  not  an  even  multiple  of  $4,  it  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $4. 
Further,  it  Is  provided  that  the  current  aver- 
age per  diem  rates  referred  to  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  from  the  best  available 
information  as  to  the  amounts  paid  under 
the  program  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  during  the  year  by  hospitals  who 
are  qualified  to  participate  In  the  program, 
and  for  whom  there  is  an  agreement  to  do 
so.  for  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  insured  status  under  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  program. 

The  data  available  to  make  the  necessary 
computations  of  the  current  average  per  diem 
rates  for  calendar  years  1966  and  1372  are 
derived  from  Indlvidra!  inpatient  hospital 
bUls  that  are  rec.  rded  en  a  100-percent  basis 
In  the  records  of  the  program.  These  rec- 
ords show,  for  each  bill,  the  total  inpatient 
days    of    care,    tre     Interim    reimbursement 

amount,  and  the  total  Interim  cost  (the 
sum  of  interim  reimbursement,  deductible, 
and  coinsurance). 

Each  individual  bill  is  assigned  both  an 
initial  month  and  a  terminal  month,  as  de- 
termined from  the  first  day  covered  by  the 
bUl  and  the  last  day  so  covered.  Insofar  as 
the  initial  month  and  the  terminal  month 
fall  In  the  same  calendar  year,  no  problems 
of  classification  occvir. 

Two    tabulations    of    interim    reimburse- 


ments are  prepared,  one  summarizing  the 
bUls  with  each  assigned  to  the  year  in  which 
the  period  it  covers  begins,  and  the  other 
summarizing  the  same  bills  with  each  as- 
signed to  the  year  In  which  t*^e  period  it 
covers  ends  T".'e  true  valua  with  respect 
to  the  Interim  costs  fcr  a  given  ye.ir  on  an 
accrual  basis  should  fa!l  between  the  amount 
of  total  costs  shown  for  b'.lls  beginning  in 
that  year  and  the  amount  shown  for  bills 
ending  In  that  year. 

The  ayerage  Interim  per  diem  rate  for  in- 
patient hospital  services  for  calendar  year 
1966,  on  the  basis  described,  is  $37.92.  while 

the  corresponding  figure  for  calendai  year 
1972  Is  $79.07.  It  may  be  noted  that  these 
averages  are  based  on  about  30  million  days 
of  hospitalization  In  1966  and  64  mUlion  days 
of  hospitalization  In  1972.  The  ratio  of  the 
1972  rate  to  the  1966  rate  is  2.085. 
In  order  to  reflect  accurately  the  change 

In  the  average  per  diem  hospital  cost  under 
the    program,    the    average    Interim    cost    las 

shown  in  the  tabulations)  must  be  adjusted 
for  (I)  the  effect  of  final  cost  settlements 
made  with  each  provider  of  services  after  the 
end  cf  Us  fiscal  year  to  adjust  the  relmbur.<!e- 
ment  to  the  provider  from  the  amount  p\ld 
during  that  year  on  an  interim  basl?  to  the 
actual  co.^t  of  provldmg  covered  ser\  1- es  to 
benencUrles,  and  for  (11)  changes  In  the 
benefit  structure  smce  the  base  year.  1P66. 
To  the  extent  that  the  ratio  of  final  ccst 
to  Interim  cost  Is  different  In  the  current 
year  than  It  was  In  1966,  the  increase  In 
average  Interim  per  Clem  costs  will  not  coin- 
cide with  the  Increase  In  actual  cost  that 
has  occurred.  The  inclusion  of  the  lifetime 
reserve  days  in  the  current  tabulation  of 
the  average  interim  per  diem  cost  when 
such  days  were  not  Included  in  the  corre- 
spondtog  tabulation  for  the  base  year.  1966, 
will  understate  the  estimate  of  the  Increase 
In  cost  that  has  occurred,  because  the  aver- 
age cost  per  day  of  very  long  confinements 
in  a  hospital  is  less  than  the  average  for  all 
confinements.  In  order  to  estimate  the  in- 
crease in  average  per  diem  cost  that  has 
occurred,  a  comparison  must  be  based  on 
similar  benefits  In  the  two  periods  ( 1972  and 
1966) ;  thus  the  effect  of  lifetime  reserve 
days,  must  be  elimmated  from  the  current 
year  tabulation.  Actuarial  analysis  of  the 
data  available  indicates  that  these  adjust- 
ments do  not  change  the  ratio  shown  above 
by  enough  to  result  in  a  different  deductible 
for  1974.  The  value;  shown  In  this  report  do 
not  reflect  these  adjustments  for  final  cost 
settlements  or  lifetime  reserve  days. 

When  the  ratio  of  2.085  is  multiplied  by 
$40.  it  produce."?  an  amount  of  $83.40,  which 
must  be  rounded  to  $84.  Accordingly,  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  spells  of 
illness  beginning  during  the  calendar  year 
1974  is  $84. 

The  Cost  Of  Living  Council  has  analyzed 
the  increase  and  has  determined  that  the 
proposed  Increase  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Council's  policies  and  regulations  now 
governing  price  adjustments  In  the  health 
Industry.  This  authorization  reflects  certain 
interpretative  changes  In  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU's  regiUatcry  policy  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  Octo'ier  1972  Price  Commis- 
sion ruling  which  restricted  the  Increase  for 
calendar  year  1973. 

(Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  Pro- 
gram No.  13.800,  Health  Insurance  for  the 
Aged — Hospital  Insurance) 

Dated  October  5,  1973. 

Caspar  W.  WEXNBERcra, 

Secretary. 
[PR  Doc.  73-21779  Piled  10-10-73;  8:46  am] 


AGNEW  CASE  SHOULD  BE  FIRST 
STEP  IN  CLEARINO  THE  AIR 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
people  are  in  difflculties — even  when  the 
difficulties  are  of  their  own  maldng — an 
expression  of  compassion  Is  well  taken, 
but  this  human  reaction  should  not  ob- 
scure the  seriouness  of  the  scandals  be- 
fore the  Nation. 

Without  question,  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  resignation  and  sen- 
tencing of  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
are  a  tragedy  for  the  man  and  his  family. 

But  the  events  and  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  government  in  this  case  are  also 
a  tragedy  for  the  American  people  and 
for  our  system  of  government.  The  sec- 
ond highest  office  in  the  land  has  been 

demeaned  and  confidence  in  govern- 
ment has  been  badly  shaken.  It  is  the 

American  people  who  are  the  victims  of 

these  crimes  and  I  have  always  felt  the 
victims  of  criminal  activity  were  due  the 

compassion  rather  than  the  perpetrators 
of  the  illegal  acts. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  our  system 
did  not  make  these  discoveries  earlier  so 
that  the  Nation  could  be  spared  the 
wrenching  sight  of  a  Vice  President 
forced  out  of  office.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
not  more  careful  in  selecting  his  running 
mate  and  it  is  regrettable  thnt  the  press 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies  did  not 
discover  these  flaws  in  this  highly  pub- 
licized official  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
dogged  pursuit  of  the  health  records  of 
last  year's  first  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President  and  the  resulting  harsh 
judgments  visited  on  the  party's  Presi- 
dential nominee  are  in  distinct  contrast. 

It  will  do  the  Nation  little  good  to  have 
the  present  events  swept  quietly  under  a 
cover  of  "no  contest."  Although  the  crim- 
inal side  of  the  case  has  apparently 
ended,  it  is  still  within  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  examine  the  facts  and 
to  let  the  American  people  know  exactly 
what  has  happened  to  an  official  in  whom 
they  placed  their  trust. 

By  the  same  logic,  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
cat  and  mouse  game  over  the  remaining 
records,  books,  and  electronic  tapes  in- 
volved in  the  Watergate  and  related 
cases.  The  Agnew  case  points  to  a  need 
to  clear  the  air  quickly  and  totally  and 
to  restore  full  confidence  in  our  political 
and  governmental  processes.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  a  fresh  start  and  this 
is  possible  only  with  all  the  facts  out  in 
the  open. 

A  cloud  still  hangs  over  the  President 
and  the  administration  which  must  now 
use  its  judgment  in  selecting  a  new  Vice 
Presidential  nominee.  I  would  hope  that 
the  presentation  of  this  name  to  the  Con- 
gress will  be  accompanied  with  a  simul- 
taneous release  of  all  documents,  tapes, 
and  other  materials  Involved  in  the  re- 
mtilning  scand£Lls. 

In  this  maimer  we  can  have  a  new 
Vice  President  and  hopefully  a  new  start. 

W^ithout  this  full  disclosure,  the  new  Vice 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  enter 
an  unknown  situation  with  the  Nation 
still  confused  and  divided  about  imex- 
plained  and  unprecedented  political 
scandals.  While  the  Justice  Department 
hsis  its  own  special  responsibilities,  the 
Congress  has  a  broader  responsibility  and 
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it  should  take  the  lead  in  providing  the 
fullest  disclosure  in  all  of  these  cases. 


CANADIANS  GEAR  UP  FOR  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT    RESTRICTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Intro- 
ucing  H.R.  8951,  the  Foreign  Investors' 
Limitation  Act,  much  of  my  work  has 
centered  around  researching  the  foreign 
investment  policies  of  other  cotmtries. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  briefly  reported  on  the 
Investment  policies  of  Japan.  At  this 
point,    I   should   like    to   brieAj-    discuss 

the   current   Canadian    trend    toward 

foreign  investment  control.  The  recent 
tender  offer  by  the  Canada  Development 

Corp,  to  Texasgulf,  an  American  corpo- 
ration ojaerating  in  Texas,  Wyomin?. 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah,  and  abroad  adequately  il- 
lustrates the  Canadian  posture — for 
complete  discussion,  please  see  Congres- 
sional Record,  August  2,  1973,  at  page 
27756 — since  then,  I  have  come  across  a 
number  of  very  informative  and  interest- 
ing articles  some  of  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Members  of  the  body. 
The  economic  consequences  of  foreign 
takeovers  can  be  briefly  sketched.  A  for- 
eign takeover  increases  the  stock  of  cap- 
ital if  the  recipients  of  the  foreign  funds 
reinvest  them  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and  can  add  to  the  productivity  of  an 
enterprise  if  it  is  inefficient  or  its  meth- 
ods outdated.  But  a  takeover  adds  noth- 
ing where  a  company  is  efficient,  or  where 
the  takeover  Is  financed  from  local 
sources.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
corporation's  assets  are  undervalued  be- 
cause of  inefficient  management,  con- 
servative accounting,  the  state  of  the 
share  market,  or  the  current  exchange 
rate.  A  takeover  In  these  circumstances 
means  only  a  further  loss  of  control  to 
foreigners  and  a  commitment  to  make 
long-term  remittances  outside  the  coun- 
try. Ross  Cranston,  in  the  Harvard  In- 
ternational Law  Journal,  continues  on 
the  Canadian  situation: 

On  May  2,  1971,  the  Minister  of  National 
Revenue,  Mr.  Gray,  made  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  indicating  that  the  gov- 
ernment planned  to  take  steps  to  review  the 
foreign  acquisition  of  (Canadian  firms.  At  the 
same  time,  he  tabled  a  draft  bill,  the  Foreign 
Takeovers  Review  Bill,  1972.  The  general  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  is  to  set  up  a  review  process 
for  foreign  corporations  seeking  to  buy  out  or 
take  over  existing  Canadian  businesses  above 
a  specified  size.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
purchase  will  result  in  slgniflcant  benefit  to 
Canada.  As  the  Minister  put  It  to  the  House 
of  Commons : 

In  general  terms  the  purpose  will  be  to  ex- 
amine proposals  for  takeovers  of  Cemadian 
busmesses,  to  approve  those  that,  on  balance, 
will  be  of  slgniflcant  benefit  to  Canada,  to 
negotiate  with  the  proposed  acquirer  In  those 
cases  where  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  Canadian  de- 
velopment, and  to  refuse  to  allow  those  take- 
overs that  would  not  bring  slgniflcant  bene- 
fit to  Canada. 

The  Act  wlU  apply  to  a  takeover  of  a  Ca- 
nadian bvislness  by  other  than  a  Canadian 
citizen  ordinarUy  resident  in  Canada,  an  im- 
migrant who  has  lived  there  six  years  or  less, 
or  by  firms  which  they  control.  In  other 
words,  a  takeover  by  a  foreign  investor  of  an 
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already  foreign  controlled  firm  wUl  be  sub- 
ject to  review.  Even  though  the  enterprise 
wUl  stiU  be  foreign  controUed  if  a  takeover 
eventuates,  the  government  wlU  at  least 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  preventing  new 
restriction  on  the  operation  of  the  firm  In- 
volved, and  of  negotiating  terms  more  com- 
mensurate with  Canadian  interests. 

The  scope  of  the  bill  is  limited  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  It  does  not  apply  to  specified  en- 
terprises which  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
government  owned.  Presumably  it  is  felt  that 
the  government  will  not  sell  these  enterprises 
and,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  it  did,  would 
at  least  operate  on  the  basis  of  principles 
similar  to  those  It  was  applying  to  review 
private  takeovers.  Firms  with  gross  assets  less 
than  $250,000  and  annual  gross  revenues  less 
than  $3  million  are  not  Included.  Standing 
alone,  this  section  would  allow  an  enterprise 
to  be  broken  up  before  a  proposed  takeover, 
so  that  its  separate  parts  would  fall  within 

the  monetary  limits.  But  the  bUl  prevents 
this  by  requiring  the  aggregation  of  the  gross 

assets  and  gross  revenue  of  any  enterprises 

associated  by  means  of  the  Interrelationship 
of  management,  oivnershlp  or  financial  af- 
fairs, unless  the  government  la  satisfied  that 
the  separate  existence  of  the  associated  en- 
terprises Is  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  provisions.  Even  then,  the  monetary  lim- 
its are  somewhat  arbitrary,  although  admin- 
istrative convenience  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  legislation  might  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment not  concern  Itself  with  the  takeover 
of  a  very  small  Canadian  enterprise. 

As  indicated,  the  review  process  will  apply 
when  a  foreign  investor  proposes  to  acquire 
control  In  a  Canadian  enterprise.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  control  is  confined  to 
the  acquisition  of  shares  In  a  business  or  of 
all  or  substantially  all  of  its  assets.  Tet  it  is 
well  recognized  that  there  are  avenues  for 
obtaining  control  of  a  corporation  other  than 
the  two  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  shares,  three  presumptions  exist. 
First,  control  is  conclusively  presumed  if  a 
foreign  Investor  holds  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  voting  shares  of  a  corporation. 
Second,  where  a  foreign  Investor  holds  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  voting  shares  of  a 
corporation,  the  shares  of  which  are  publicly 
traded,  or  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
shares  in  any  other  corporation,  there  is  a 
rebuttable  presumption  of  control,  the 
burden  being  on  the  foreign  investor  to  dem- 
onstrate that  control  has  not  been  acquired. 
Methods  of  rebuttal  would  Include  the  filing 
of  shareholders'  lists,  the  submission  of  the 
records  of  annual  meetings,  or  the  presenta- 
tion of  affidavit  evidence  of  the  location  of 
control  in  the  company.  Third,  if  a  foreign 
Investor  holds  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
voting  shares  of  a  public  corporation,  or 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  shares  in  the 
case  of  other  corporations,  control  is  con- 
clusively presumed  not  to  have  occurred 
for  that  reason  alone. 

The  third  presumption  is  deficient,  be- 
cause control  of  a  corporation  can  some- 
times be  secured  by  holding  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  shares  than  the  five  and  20 
per  cent  figures  mentioned.  Even  if  it  is 
accepted  that  a  foreign  Investor  should  not 
have  to  go  through  the  review  process  every 
time  he  purchases  a  small  number  of  shares 
in  a  Canadian  corporation,  there  seems  no 
Justification  for  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
presumption.  One  solution  would  be  to  pre- 
sume control  had  not  occurred  for  purchases 
under  the  limits  unless  the  Minister,  In  his 

absolute  discretion,  decided  otherwise.  The 
foreign  Investor  would  then  be  on  notice  to 
acquire  a  shareholding  in  a  Canadian 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  control  It.  Transactions  Involving  dealers 
In  securities,  the  provision  of  venture  capi- 
tal, and  bonafide  loan  agreements  are  now 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
a  result  of   government  sponsored   amend- 


ments in  committee.  It  was  thought  that 
these  transactions  did  not  typically  Involve 
the  acquisition  of  control  In  Canadian  en- 
terprises. 

The  review  process  is  comparatively  simple. 
A  non-eligible  jjerson  proposing  to  take  over 
a  Canadian  business  enterprise  must  give  no- 
tice of  that  fact  and  provide  certain  infor- 
mation required  by  the  regulations  to  the 
registrar  in  charge  of  foreign  takeovers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  may  also  wish  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  giving  written  binding  un- 
dertakings to  the  government  about  his 
intentions.  The  undertakings  would  be  re- 
lated to  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 

to  Canada  through  the  takeover  In  the  way 
Of  new  research  and  development  in  Can- 
ada, the  expansion  of  operations,  or  regard- 
ing exports.  The  Minister  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce  then  assesses  whether  the 
takeover  would  significantly  benefit  Can- 
ada. In  making  this  assessment,  five  factors 

are  to  be  taken  Into  account:  the  effect  of 
the   acquisition   of   the   level   and    nature   of 

economic  activity  in  Canada,  including  em- 
ployment; the  degree  and  significance  of 
participation    by   Canadians   In   the   business 

enterprise  and  In  any  Industry  or  industries 
in  Canada  of  which  It  forms  a  part;  the  ef- 
fect of  the  acquisition  on  productivity.  In- 
dustrial efficiency,  technological  develop- 
ment, product  Innovation  and  product  vari- 
ety in  Canada:  the  effect  of  the  acquisition 
on  competition  within  any  Industry  or  in- 
dustries in  Canada;  and  the  compatibility  of 
the  acquisition  with  national  industrial  and 
economic  policies,  taking  into  account  the 
industrial  and  economic  policies  of  any  prov- 
ince likely  to  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
acquisition. 

If  the  Minister  concludes  that  the  take- 
over will  result  in  significant  benefit  to 
Canada,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  govern- 
ment that  It  be  allowed  to  occur.  If  the 
government  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  the 
takeover  wUl  be  allowed,  and  an  order  in 
councU  to  that  effect  will  be  published.  The 
government  must  decide  within  90  days  of 
the  Initial  notification,  for  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  foreign  Investor  obtains  an 
automatic  right  to  proceed. 

Should  the  Mmister  conclude  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  a:?d  undertakings  given 
that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation, he  is  obliged  to  notify  the 
foreign  investor,  who  then  has  a  right  to 
make  further  representations  or  to  provide 
additional  undertakings.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  bargaining  between  the  investor  and 
the  government  might  begin,  with  negotia- 
tions taking  the  form  most  suitable  to  the 
particular  case.  The  Minister  will  then  de- 
cide whether  the  takeover  Is  of  significant 
benefit  to  Canada. 

A  number  of  criticisms  have  been  made 
of  the  review  process.  The  first  is  that  the 
government  has  wide  discretionary  power. 
This  criticism,  however,  faUs  to  recognize 
that  this  Is  almost  inevitable  if  the  process  is 
to  work  with  any  degree  of  flexibility.  Then, 
in  assessing  whether  the  takeover  will  bring 
significant  benefit  to  Canada,  neither  the 
Minister  nor  the  government  need  take  into 
account  the  social,  political,  or  cultural  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  takeover.  WhUe 
these  factors  are  somewhat  intangible,  they 
are  of  great  concern  to  many  Canadians,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  exclud- 
mg  their  consideration.  Third,  no  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  outside  parties  to  make 
representations  to  the  government  on  the 
proposed  takeover.  Finally,  there  are  diffi- 
culties   With    the    enforcement    procedure. 

should  the  undertakings  given  at  the  time 
the  foreign  Investor  is  allowed  to  proceed  not 
be  complied  with.  Clearly  some  leeway  must 
be  given,  for  non-compliance  may  result 
from  factors  completely  unforeseeable.  If 
necessary,  a  superior  court,  on  application  of 
the  Minister,  can  order  the  Investor  to  carry 
out  an  undertakmg.  But  this  has  two  weak- 
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nesses:  the  Minister  alone  can  take  the 
Initiative  and,  furthermore,  no  guidance  is 
given  to  the  court  as  to  how  it  should  exer- 
cise its  discretion. 

An  additional  indication  that  the  Ca- 
nadians are  serious  In  their  pursuit  to- 
ward more  national  control  of  their  re- 
sources is  a  recent  series  of  news  articles 
appearing  in  both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Canadian  Financial  Post  con- 
cerning the  restriction  of  foreign  land- 
holding — from  companies  to  individ- 
uals— in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1973  J 

Ontahio  May  Ristrict  Foreign  Landholders 

(By  Eric  Mailing) 

Toronto,  September  27. — Some  Ontario 
legislators  want  to  bar  all  foreigners — In- 
cluding U.S.  companies — from  buying  land 
in  the  province. 

The  measure  would  be  aimed  mainly  at 
American  vacationers  and  the  foreign  real 
estate  companies  that  own  much  of  the  val- 
uable land  In  the  province's  big  cities. 

The  proposal,  which  was  leaked  to  the 
Toronto  Star  yesterday,  comes  from  a  special 
committee  of  the  provincial  legislature  that 
Is  studying  all  aspects  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural nationalism  in  Canada's  most  populous 
provtace. 

It  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  although  the  Conservative 
Party  government  that  has  governed  Ontario 
for  30  years  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation, it  cannot  dismiss  it  lightly  be- 
cause seven  of  the  ii  legislators  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Conservatives. 

OITTSIDE   speculators 

The  conunittee  has  no  estimate  of  how 
much  Ontario  land  is  already  owned  by  for- 
eigners. However,  it  said  that  Americans  own 
90  per  cent  of  the  prime  homesltes  in  some 
areas,  and  foreign  Investors  are  buying  large 
tracts  of  wilderness  land  for  long-term  spec- 
ulative profits. 

It  said  the  booic  value  of  land  foreign  com- 
panies hold  and  conduct  their  business  on 
exceeds  $10  billion — and  tf  it  were  valued  at 
market  prices  the  total  woiild  be  much 
higher.  Foreign  companies  own  about  60  per 
cent  of  Canada's  manufacturing  Industry, 
which  is  concentrated  in  Ontario. 

The  committee  said  restrictions  on  land 
ownership  are  "a  matter  of  urgency  and 
priority." 

"As  a  general  tenet,  the  committee  con- 
siders It  desirable  that  land,  the  basic  nat- 
ural resource  of  the  provmce,  be  owned 
within  Canada  rather  than  abroad,"  the  re- 
port said,  warning  that  "avaUablilty  of  land 
and  other  real  property  at  reasonable  cost 
is  the  key  element  in  the  future  quality  of 
life  in  the  province." 

LEASE,    NOT   BUT 

Under  the  committee  proposals,  eompanies 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  land  unless  they  are 
at  least  75  per  cent  Canadian-owned.  For- 
eign-dominated companies  would  be  allowed 
to  lease  land  If  this  Is  essential  to  their 
business. 

Vacationers  would  be  completely  blocked — 
prevented  from  either  buying  or  leasing. 
They  could,  however,  rent  lots  from  Cana- 
dian owners. 

Americans  who  already  own  cottages  in 
Canada  would  not  have  to  give  them  up,  but 
they  could  not  pass  them  on  to  their  chU- 
dren;  a  foreigner  Inheriting  Ontario  land 
would  be  given  three  years  to  sell  It  to  a 
Canadian. 

Although  meas\ires  to  protect  the  economy 
from  too  much  foreign  Influence  are  gen- 
erally seen  as  a  federal  responsibility,  land 
management  is  under  provincial  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Canada. 


[From  the  Canadian  Financial  Post, 
Oct.  6, 1973) 

Ontario  Uproar:    "Foreigners  Can't  Be 

Landed  Gentry" 

(By  Richard  Starks) 

"It's  ludicrous.  Just  incomprehensible." 

"It  boggles  the  mind." 

"It's  economic  suicide." 

Such  were  the  anguished  cries  of  outrage 
that  were  swarming  around  the  business 
community  in  Ontario  last  week. 

The  cause:  newspaper  leaks  of  a  report 
from  the  Economic  &  Cultural  Nationalism 
Committee  to  the  Ontario  government,  urg- 
ing severe  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  land 
foreigners — both  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals— may  own  in  the  province. 

Admittedly,  the  business  community  re- 
fused (rightly,  as  it  turned  out)  to  accept 
the  validity  of  the  newspaper  stories.  And  It 
was  generally  convinced  that,  as  one  real- 
estate  spokesman  said,  "no  responsible  gov- 
ernment could  ever  adopt  (the  leaked)  pro- 
posals." So  the  outrage  didn't  really  come 
from  the  heart. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  strength  in 
the  committee  report  that,  should  the  On- 
tario government  move  toward  making  the 
proposals  law,  some  of  those  confident 
chuckles  of  disbelief  now  emanating  from 
corporate  boardrooms  could  easUy  rise  to 
hysterical  giggles. 

The  full  extent  of  the  committee's  report 
will  not  be  known  until  its  report  is  pub- 
lished early  next  week.  However,  PP  has  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  leaked  to  the  press. 

The  most  far-reaching  Is  the  proposal  that 
no  foreign  corporation  or  individual  should 
be  allowed  to  purchase  land  in  Ontario.  They 
would  only  t>e  able  to  lease. 

(The  committee  defines  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion as  one  that  Is  less  than  75%  Canadian- 
owned.) 

The  proposal,  if  made  law,  would  severely 
limit  many  of  the  expansion  plans  of  foreign 
companies,  which  undoubtedly  would  think 
twice  before  buUdlng  a  new  plant  on  leased 
land  where  they  had  no  control  over  costs. 

(The  foreign  company  could,  perhaps,  take 
a  99-year  lease,  but  that  would  give  it  effec- 
tive ownership.  If  the  Ontario  government 
was  really  serious  about  limiting  foreign 
ownership.  It  could  easily  prohibit  such  long- 
term  leases  by  law.) 

Fifty-three  of  Canada's  largest  100  com- 
panies are  foreign-owned  under  the  commit- 
tee's definition.  And  nearly  all  of  them  have 
substantial  operations  In  Ontario.  The  only 
way  they  could  expand — if  a  land  purchase 
were  involved — would  be  to  become  75% 
Canadian  owned,  a  highly  improbable  event 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Canadians 
couldn't  afford  to  take  them  over. 

CANADIAN   FIRMS 

Even  such  "Canadian"  companies  as  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Ltd.  (405o  foreign -owned)  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  (50%  foreign -owned) 
would  feel  the  restriction. 

Joint  ventures  such  as  Simpsons-Sears  Ltd. 
would  also  be  affected. 

Major  developers  such  as  Trlzec  Corp. 
(60% -65%  foreign -owned)  could  no  longer 
expand  freely  in  the  province.  The  company 
owns  such  major  Ontario  shopping  centers 
as  Yorkdale  Plaza  and  has  a  65%  holding  in 
Scarborough  Town  Centre. 

In  fact,  says  one  Toronto  real-estate 
broker,  construction  in  the  major  urban  areas 
would  "grind  to  a  halt"  if  foreign  land  pur- 
chases were  prohibited. 

Suppose  a  Canadian  company  decides  to 
build  an  office  block,  he  says.  To  satisfy  the 
mortgagee,  the  company  must  lease  about 
60%  of  the  building  before  it  starts  con- 
struction, and  to  attract  tenants  into  a  build- 
ing that  docs  not  yet  exist,  it  must  offer  low 
rents. 
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When  the  building  is  finished,  the  devel- 
oper will  likely  sell  it,  to  liquidate  the  capi- 
tal  he  needs  to  buUd  elsewhere.  But  since 
the  rents  are  low,  the  return  on  the  building 
will  be  low — usually  too  low,  the  broker  says, 
to  attract  a  Canadian  buyer. 

FIZZLE    OUT? 

Non-Canadians,  however,  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  small  return,  and  will  come  up 
with  enough  money  to  keep  the  construc- 
tion cycle  tiu'ning  over.  Without  their  money 
(and  thus  their  ownership),  the  construc- 
tion boon  would  rapidly  fizzle  out. 

(It's  been  argued  that  restricting  foreign 
ownersnip  would  be  Justified  It  foreigners 
were  bu^ng  up  land  and  holding  it  oS  the 
market  to  force  up  prices.  But  the  victims 
of  such  a  practice  would  suffer  Jiist  as  much 
If  the  speculators  were  Canadian.) 

The  ban  of  foreign  land-purchases  would 
also  curb  apartment  and  house  construction 
In  the  provmce,  lowering  supply  and  raising 
prices. 

Richard  Costaln  Ltd.  (49%,  foreign  owned), 
for  example,  buys  land,  builds  on  it,  and  then 
sells  it  back  to  Canadians.  Although  the 
land  ultimately  ends  up  in  domestic  hands, 
the  company  (and  others  like  It)  would  have 
trouble  operating  under  the  ban. 

It's  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  busi- 
ness community  is  a  little  concerned  over 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  the  num- 
ber of  business  leaders  FP  contacted  who 
were  In  favor  of  some  sort  of  control  on  land 
ownership  by  foreign  corporations — but  not 
such  stringent  controls  as  the  committee 
suggests. 

When  it  came  to  individual  land  owner- 
ship, the  feeling  was  almost  unanimous  that 

controls  are  needed. 

The  committee's  proposals  here  are  aimed 
primarily  against  foreign  (that  is,  U.S.)  own- 
ership of  prime  vacation  land  in  the  prov- 
ince. In  some  areas  of  Ontario,  the  commit- 
tee found  that  up  to  90%  of  the  recreational 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  most  of 
whom  make  use  of  their  property  for  only 
a  few  weeks  out  of  the  year. 

If  buying  pressure  from  the  US.  was  re- 
lieved, land  prices  would  undoubtedly  de- 
cUne  allowing  more  Ontarians  to  own  a 
piece  of  their  province. 

The  proposals,  of  course,  are  far  from  be- 
ing passed  into  law.  And  Ontario  Premier 
William  Davis  has  Indicated  In  the  past  that 
he  would  be  against  sweeping  restrictions 
on  land  ownership. 

However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
m  spite  of  its  business-community  support, 
Ontario's  Conservative  government  has  led 
the  rest  of  the  country  In  some  foreign-own- 
ership areas — such  as  Its  bUl  requiring  Cana- 
dians resident  in  Canada  to  form  the  ma- 
jority on  the  board  of  directors  of  companies 
Incorporated  in  the  province. 

And  It  Just  might  transpire  that  some 
stiff  anti-foreigner,  pro-natlonallst  legisla- 
tion is  exactly  what  the  government  needs 
to  restore  its  fiagglng  popularity. 

In  closing,  I  would  hope  that  any  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter  would  be  toward 
a  fruitful  end.  Only  an  integrated  set  of 
policies  can  successfully  and  Intelligently 
handle  foreign  Investment.  It  is  my  In- 
tent to  sponsor  legislation  that  will  de- 
velop rational  policies  along  the  lines 
suggested,  being  careful  to  Insure  both 
economic  growth  and  national  independ- 
ence. 


NOMINATION  OP  THE  NEW  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  circumstances  which 
have  brought  about  the  resignation  of 
the  Vice  President.  Of  necesf  ity.  however, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter 
of  whom  the  President  shall  nominate  to 
fill  the  office. 

With  the  great  uncertainties  that  have 
faced  this  country  in  the  last  several 
months.  I  consider  it  vital  that  a  succes- 
sor be  chosen  and  approved  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  commend  the  President  for  the 
prompt  action  he  has  taken  to  consult 
with  the  leadership  of  both  parties  in 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  such  consulta- 
tion is  essential  for  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  individual  who  will  help  re- 
store public  confidence  in  our  national 
leaders  and  promote  the  commitment  and 
cooperation  of  all  parts  of  our  Gtovem- 
ment  toward  the  realization  of  common 
goals. 

In  considering  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Vice  President,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  House  and  Senate  will  eschew 
partisan  considerations  and  urge  the 
nomination  of  the  strongest,  most  quali- 
fied person  possible.  This  coimtry  has 
experienced  the  tragic  loss  of  incumbent 
Presidents  too  often  for  us  to  be  content 
with  appointing  only  a  "caretaker"  to  the 
Vice  Presidency.  I  submit  that  it  is  our 
absolute  duty  to  approve  a  Vice  President 
who,  in  an  emergency,  will  be  capable  of 
assuming  the  reins  of  leadership  and  se- 
curing the  aid  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  re- 
view the  nomination  of  a  new  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Let  tis  thoroughly,  but  quickly  and 
responsibly  discharge  this  great  duty  so 
that  the  coimtry  and  the  Congress  can 
leave  this  unfortunate  period  behind  us 
and  proceed  with  the  task  of  resolving 
the  great  national  and  international  is- 
sues of  the  day. 


DETENTE  IMPERILED— NOT  BY 
JACKSON  AMENDMENT  BUT  BY 
SOVIET  INTERVENTION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  over  the  past  3  years  on  the 
viability  of  a  meaningful  d6tente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Detente — the  relaxation  of  strained  re- 
lations or  tensions  between  nations — was 
intended  to  be  an  immediately  available 
mechanism  for  the  President's  much- 
heralded  era  of  negotiations.  It  was  the 
cornerstone  of  many  of  the  President's 
most  significant  foreign  policy  initiatives. 
It  w£is  to  form  the  basis  upon  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  enter  Into  a  series  of  confer- 
ences— the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, the  Mutual  Reductions  of  Forces 
and  Armaments  and  Associated  Meas- 
ures in  Em-ope  Conference,  and  the  sec- 
ond round  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks — as  well  as  serving  as  a  device  for 


heightened  social,  cultural,  and  scien- 
tific exchanges  between  the  nations. 

D6tente.  In  the  original  French,  meant 
"a  mechanism  which  unlocks."  It  is  just 
that — a  mechanism,  a  procedure,  a 
tactic,  a  device.  Thus,  there  appeared  to 
be  little  WTong  with  a  sincere  pursuit  of 
detente,  provided  that  such  sincerity  was 
manifested  by  actions,  not  just  words, 
from  both  major  parties;  provided  that 
the  American  people  and  their  leaders 
appreciated  fuUy  that  a  relaxation  In 

tensions  must  be  undertaken  with  oiu* 
foreign  policymakers  having  their  feet 
squarely  upon  the  ground  and  In  no 
mood  of  euphoria;  and  provided  that  em- 
phasis upon  the  mechanism — detente — 
did  not  obsciire  the  substantive  foreign 
policy  objectives  sought  by  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations. 

The  one  unanswered  question  through 
all  of  the  discussion  about  detente,  and 
the  preliminary  and  plenary  sessions  of 
the  conferences  arising  therefrom,  was 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
match  its  words  with  deeds — matching 
the  spirit  of  detente  with  its  letter. 

During  the  past  6  days,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  world  its  desire  to  curb  ten- 
sions among  nations,  to  cooperate  In  re- 
fusing to  fuel  the  hostilities  In  the  Middle 
East,  to  cooperate  specifically  with  the 
United  States  in  arriving  at  a  cease-fire 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  retreat  from 
its  manifest  policy  of  anti-Semitism.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  none  of  these 
approaches. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  be- 
came clearer  with  today's  morning  news- 
papers and  broadcasts.  It  has  commenced 
a  "major  airlift"  of  supplies,  machinery, 
and  other  articles  of  war  to  both  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  principal  belligerents 
against  Israel  in  the  present  conflict.  The 
leads  in  this  morning's  papers  are  clear: 
"Soviets  Airlifting  Aid  to  Arabs,"  "So- 
viets Start  'Major  Airlift'  to  Egypt, 
Syria." 

We  do  not  yet  know  from  public  sources 
If  the  Soviet  Union  has  begim  the  move- 
ment of  ground  troops  within  Eastern 
Europe  or  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
in  the  southwestern  Soviet  Union.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
moved  its  ships  m  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  conflict  and  has 
steamed  out  additional  warships  through 
the  Straits  of  Bosporus  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  Soviet  Union's  actions  should 
come,  in  my  opinion,  as  little  surprise. 
They  are  fully  consistent  with  their 
never-renounced  intentions  to  obtain,  se- 
cure, and  hold  the  oilfields  of  the  Middle 
East,  providing  them  with  oil  supplies  in 
quantities  fully  adequate  for  their  own 
uses,  with  sufficient  leverage  to  be  able 
to  curtail  oil  shipments  to  the  Western 
Powers  simultaneously. 

Additionally,  the  seizure  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  not  only 
provide  the  Egyptians  with  a  break- 
through in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  but 
would  also  permit  a  reopening  of  the 
canal,  an  important  and  major  need  of 
the  Soviet  fieet,  within  the  past  few  years 
operating  freely  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  to  gain  easy  and  rapid  access 
to   the   Persian   Gulf   and    the   Indian 


Ocean.  It  is  in  furtherance  of  Soviet  na- 
tional Interests  to  obtain  these  major, 
strategic  advantages  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory, while  negotiations — from  positions 
of  strength — with  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  continue. 
It  is  also  an  additional  expression  of 
Soviet  opposition  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Perhaps,  the  most  distressing  single  as- 
pect of  the  Soviet  action  is  the  way  in 
which  it  invites.  In  the  understandable 
and  natural  course  of  affairs  between 

nations,  a  counter  and  balancing  meas- 
ure from  the  United  States.  To  preserve 
a  semblance  of  balanced  military  capa- 
bilities within  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  must  resupply  Israel.  The 
ultimate  tragedy  is  the  needless  loss  of 
life — Arab  and  Jew.  soldier  and  civilian, 
which  will  come  from  these  hostilities. 

Two  days  ago.  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  warn  that  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  proceed  to  the  full 
inventory,  exploration,  and  capturing  of 
all  available  oil  supplies  within  the 
United  States  and  its  Continental  Shelf. 
In  making  those  remarks,  I  stated : 

I  believe  we  can  have  t)oth  adequate  energy 
and  adequate  environmental  protection  at 
the  same  time,  but  we  must  move  forward  in 
these  two  areas  now.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to 
mvite  contmued  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the 
belligerent  Arab  nations. 

I  stand  in  this  Well  today  to  stress  the 
immediate  necessity  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policymakers  fully  appreciating  the 
seriousness  of  the  Soviet  airlift,  its  im- 
pact upon  detente,  and  the  escalation 
which  is  Inevitable.  To  underscore  these 
indices  of  judgment  which  must  now  be 
brought  to  bear,  I  include  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  today's  Washington  Post 
lead  article : 

Soviets  ArRLHTiNG  Am  to  Arabs,  United 

States  Reports 

(By  Marilyn  Berger  and  Michael  Getler) 

High-ranking  U.S.  ofBci&ls  and  Israeli  mili- 
tary sources  said  yesterday  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  begun  a  "major  airlift"  of  supplies 
to  both  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  dlsclosiu'e  appeared  to  open  the  way 
for  the  immediate  supply  of  UB.  equipment 
to  Israel  to  replace  that  country's  heavy 
losses  sustained  during  the  five  days  of  fight- 
mg  in  the  Middle  East. 

WhUe  State  Department  spokesman  Robert 
J.  McCloskey  said  he  could  not  confirm  for 
the  record  reports  of  the  Soviet  shipments 
to  the  Mideast,  he  said  that  any  "massive  air- 
lift .  .  .  would  tend  to  put  a  new  face  on  the 
situation."  The  implication  of  his  remarks 
was  that  it  would  affect  the  U.S.  posture  In 
the  Middle  East  and,  beyond  that,  U5.-Sovlet 
detente. 

McCloskey  recalled  that  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  had  said  in  a  carefully 
prepared  speech  Monday  evenmg  that  "de- 
tente cannot  survive  irresponsibility  m  any 
area,  including  the  Middle  East." 

It  appeared  that  the  Umted  States  had 
already  begun  responding  to  the  Soviet  ac- 
tion. Neither  UjS.  nor  Israeli  officials  would 
comment  In  any  way  on  the  military  supply 
situation,  but  there  were  Indications  that 
equipment  was  already  on  its  way  to  Israel. 

A  Boeing  707  with  Israeli  markings  was 
seen  at  Norfolk  bemg  loaded  with  Sidewinder 
and  Sparrow  air-to-air  missiles,  the  type  used 
by  Israeli  Phantom  Jets.  The  plane  took  off 
Immediately  after  loading.  VS.  government 
sources  say  it  is  likely  that  there  wlU  be 
other  arms  alrlUts  to  Israel  including  artU- 
lery,  shells,  bombs  and  tactical  missiles. 

At  the  beginning,  the  United  States  had 
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taken  a  hands-off  attitude,  clearly  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Israelis  would  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  Arab  attack  with  ease  and 
dispatch.  The  prolonged  battle  has  created 
an  entirely  new  situation. 

A  major  reason  for  wishing  to  stay  outside 
the  battle,  beyond  the  desire  to  keep  the  con- 
flict a  local  one  Isolated  from  the  major 
powers,  is  the  continuing  threat  of  a  cutoff 
of  Arab  oil  to  the  West  as  an  Arab  weapon. 

Egypt  yesterday  urged  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  to  halt  oil  production  at  his  Ameri- 
can-run wells  If  the  United  States  moved  to 
replace  Israel's  losses  in  military  equipment. 
Such  a  warning  reportedly  was  already  sent 
by  FaL"!al  to  Washington.  President  Nixon 
noted  in  speaking  to  scientists  yesterday  that 
the  United  States  must  become  self-suffi- 
cient In  energy  supplies  so  as  not  to  be  de» 
pendent  on  "uncertain  sources." 

As  the  Mideast  crisis  deepened.  President 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  met  for  90  minutes  with 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parties  to  brief 
them.  Ten  senators  and  nine  congressmen 
attended  the  session  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  hostili- 
ties. 

Before  going  to  the  White  House  meeting. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  told  reporters  at  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing that  the  United  States  shotild  avoid  any 
involvement  in  the  war.  "I  want  no  more 
Vletnams,"  he  said. 

Speaking  before  the  disclosure  of  Soviet 
arms  supplies,  he  also  said  that  the  United 
States  should  "be  guided  by  what  the  other 
side  does"  so  far  as  equipping  the  bellig- 
erents. "What  the  other  side  does,  we  should 
do."  he  said. 

Mansfield's  assessment,  prior  to  the  White 
House  meeting,  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  "relatively  restrained."  He  did  not 
address  the  question  after  the  briefing  by  the 
President  and  Kissinger  and  said  that  the 
question  of  U.S.  arms  supplies  to  Israel  bad 
not  been  discussed  "specifically." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  when  it 
appeared  that  it  would  be  a  swift  although 
bloody  skirmish.  State  Department  officials 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  shown 
an  Interest  in  preventing  a  wider  war.  Re- 
ports that  the  Soviet  Union  was  urging  other 
Arab  states  to  provide  the  belligerents  with 
"the  greatest  possible  support."  and  later 
signs  of  Soviet  arms  shipments  were  causing 
a  re-evaluation. 

(Soviet  Ambassador  to  Lebanon  Sarvar  Azl- 
mov  met  with  Lebanese  President  Suleiman 
Pranjleh  Tuesday  and  Beirut  newspapers  re- 
ported yesterday  that  the  Russian  handed 
Pranjleh  a  message  from  Soviet  Communist 
Party  leader   Leonid   I.   Brezhnev   containing 

pledges  of  support.  Including  military  help, 
for  the  Arab  states. 

(Soviet  envoys  In  all  Arab  capitals  re- 
portedly transmitted  copies  of  the  letter, 
originally  addressed  to  Algerian  President 
Houari  Boumedlenne.) 

other  Soviet  moves  also  were  causing  con- 
cern here.  Yesterday  Moscow  sent  reinforce- 
ments for  its  Mediterranean  flotilla  through 
the  Dardanelles,  the  19,000-ton  cr\iiser 
Sverdiov  used  for  offshore  bombardment  and 
two  gulded-mlssUe  destroyers.  This  was  the 
first  reinforcement  of  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  since  the  conflict  began  and  came 
as  major  elements  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet, 
Including  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  Inde- 
pendence and  the  helicopter  carrier  Guadal- 
canal, plus  guided  missile  frigates  and  de- 
stroyers, were  reported  "within  a  few  hotirs 
steaming  time"  of  the  Mideast  combat  zone. 

The  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt also  left  Barcelona,  Spain,  apparently 
sailing  eastward  in  the  Mediterranean,  U.S. 
defense  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  Soviet  airlifts  to  Syria  and  Egypt, 
which  were  Iselleved  to  be  coming  via  Hun- 
gary, contained  materiel  in  crates.  Informed 
sources  said  they  assumed  that  shipments  to 
Syria  contained  ground-to-air  missiles,  prob- 
alily  the  mobile  BA-6  that  has  been  highly  ef- 


fective in  bringing  down  Israeli  planes  over 
the  Golan  Heights,  and  possibly  aircraft. 
These  sources  speculated  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  receiving  antitank  and  antiair- 
craft missiles,  ammunition  and  possibly 
planes. 

In  Moscow,  a  Soviet  foreign  ministry 
spokesman  declined  to  comment  on  the  re- 
ports from  Washington  of  a  step-up  in  arms 
supplies  to  the  Arabs. 

There  were  indications  meanwhile  that  the 
United  States  was  already  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  re-supplylng  F— 4  Phantom  jets 
following  the  loss  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
more  than  60  of  the  Israeli  fleet  of  300-plus 
jet  fighters  and  attack  planes.  Israeli  offi- 
cials are  known  to  have  met  at  the  Pentagon 
with  memliers  of  the  Defense  Department's 
International  Security  Assistance  office,  the 
section  that  handles  equipment  destined  for 
overseas  delivery. 

Such  superpower  supply  to  the  belligerents 
and  the  almost  total  disagreement  exhibited 
in  the  Security  Council  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  appear  in  conflict  with 
the  various  declarations  that  came  out  of 
the  Moscow  and  Washington  summits  where 
both  countries  pledged  to  "create  conditions 
which  promote  the  reduction  of  tensions." 
McCloskey,  at  the  regular  State  Department 
briefing  yesterday,  declined,  however,  to  make 
charges  or  accusations  against  any  country. 
"That  may  come,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  do  It  now." 

The  Post,  in  that  same  edition,  edi- 
torialized, as  follows: 

A  Heavy  Challenge  to  Detente 

For  the  United  States,  the  most  sol>erlng 
revelation  to  come  out  of  the  fourth  Arab- 
Israeli  war  is  that  detente — the  President's 
"structure  for  peace,"  or  at  least  that  part 
of  it  which  rests  upon  a  Soviet-American 
detente — may  not  be  nearly  as  sturdy  as  Its 
American  builders  proclaimed  it  to  be.  When 
the  war  broke  out  last  weekend,  the  imme- 
diate tendency  was  to  take  comfort  In  the 
fact  that  neither  Moscow  nor  Washington 
was  Involved  mlllttirlly,  and  that  no  unduly 
harsh  Soviet-.\merican  political  crisis  threat- 
ened. But  as  Murrey  Marder  writes  elsewhere 
on  this  page  today,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

This  is  the  emerging  record : 

The  Rxisslans  unquestionably  knew  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  about  to  attack  yet  they  did 
not  inJTorm  the  United  States  as  they  are  ob- 
ligated to  do  under  the  Basic  Principles  of 
Relations  which  were  signed  in  Moscow  in 
1972  and  reaffirmed  In  Washington  last  June. 

The  third  "Principle"  affirms  the  special 
Soviet-American  responsibility  "to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  so  that  conflicts  or  sit- 
uations will  not  ari^e  which  would  serve  to 
increase  International  tension."  Faced  with 
a  choice  between  honoring  this  fundamental 
commitment  and  letting  its  clients  start  a 
war,  Moscow  chose  war.  It  violated  its  so- 
lemn obligation  to  the  United  States  and  It 
did  so  m  a  context  where  the  result  was 
immediate,  violent  and  tragic. 

Since  the  war  opened,  moreover,  Moscow 
has  begun  a  military  supply  airlift  to  Syria. 
If  not  also  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  urged  other 
Arab  states  to  give  the  combatants  the 
"greatest  possible  support."  These  actions 
run  directly  counter  to  the  specific  promise 
of  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  to  work  for 
international  order,  and.  Indeed,  counter  to 
the  general  promise  of  detente. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  said 
last  Monday:  "We  will  react  If  relEucation  of 
tensions  is  used  as  a  cover  to  exacerbate  con- 
flicts in  international  trouble  spots."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not disregard  (these  principles)  In  any  area 
of  the  world  without  Imperiling  its  entire 
relationship  with  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Detent©  cannot  stirvive  Irresponsibility  In 
any  area.  Including  the  Middle  East."  These 
statements  suggest  the  administration  fully 
understands  the  heavy  challenge  to  a  relaxa- 
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tion  ofMsnslon  which  has  been  posed  by  the 
Kremlin's  Mideast  policy.  For  It  cannot  be 
easy  for  a  President  who  is  otherwise  weak- 
ened by  a  multiplicity  of  domestic  troubles, 
and  has  made  detente  the  centerpiece  of  his 
presidency,  to  admit  the  possibility  that  that 
policy  may  be  deeply  flawed. 

•  •  •  •  • 
...  It  is  cruel  to  imagine  that  the  hope- 

ful  prospect  of  Soviet-American  relations 
could  dissolve  as  the  result  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy In  this  crisis.  But  the  stakes  cannot  be 
ignored.   .   .  . 

These  positions  were  underscored  by 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft : 

United  Statks-Soviet  DtxENxx  kxro  thx 

Mideast 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  new  outburst  of  fighting  In  the  Mid- 
east shows  the  limits  of  d6tente  between  the 
Big  Two.  The  Russians  are  wUllng  to  coop- 
erate with  this  country  only  on  an  oppor- 
tunistic basis. 

As  soon  as  chances  for  gain  present  them- 
selves. Moscow  turns  a  deafish  ear  to  Wash- 
ington. So  this  country  Is  justified  in  hold- 
ing the  Russians  to  stiff  conditions  as  a 
price  for  detente. 

*  •  •  •  • 
What  this  behavior  shows  Is  that  the  ele- 
ments already  Involved  in  detente  are  not 
enough  to  restrain  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
doubt  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev 
would  like  to  develop  his  country  economi- 
cally with  help  from  the  United  States  in 
farm  produce  and  technical  know-how.  Prob- 
ably he  would  also  like  to  pare  military 
budgets  by  arms  control  agreements  putting 
a  lid  on  the  most  expensive  weapons.  But 
these  prospects  are  not  sweet  enough  or  Im- 
portant enough  to  deter  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship from  rash  actions  certain  to  jeopardize 
Big  Two  cooperation  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
needs  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  more  strictly 
to  account.  One  way  to  do  that  lies  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Honry  Jackson 
to  the  administration's  proposal  for  grant- 
ing Russia  nondiscriminatory  trading  terms 
for  most  favored  nation  treaty.  The  Jack- 
son Amendment  provides  that  "most  favored 
nation"  treatment  and  economic  credits, 
can  be  granted  only  if  the  Soviet  Union 
makes  progress  In  freeing  up  Internal  emi- 
gration. 

For  some  time  it  was  difficult  to  organize 
a  position  on  the  Jackson  Amendment.  The 
President  argued  that  adding  conditions  to 
the  deal  he  had  cut  with  the  Russians  would 

put  his  word  in  doubt,  threaten  detente  and 
cause  a  reversion  to  the  cold  war. 

But  part  of  that  argument  Is  bogus.  The 
Congress  has  always  Insisted  on  playing  a 
major  rclejn  trade  agreements.  Back  in  1911 
the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Russia  for  harsh  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
The  next  year.  In  pursuit  of  that  resolution. 
President  William  Howard  Taft  actually  ab- 
rogated an  ongoing  trade  treaty  with  Czarlst 
Russia. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  wanted  to 
broaden  trade  rules  so  that  "most  favored 
nation"  status  could  be  extended  to  several 
East  European  countries  besides  Yougoslavla 
and  Poland.  The  Congress,  Instead,  passed  a 
bin  which  eliminated  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
from  "most  favored  nation"  status. 

So  the  President  had  no  right  In  the  first 
place  to  make  with  Russia  a  blndlne  deal 
involving  trade.  Now.  on  top  of  the  tradition 
comes  the  evidence  of  the  Irresponsible  way 
the  Russians  interpret  detente. 

Accordingly,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  appropriate  American  reaction.  The 
Russians  are  not  offering  this  country  the 
kind  of  restraint  that  justifies  Important 
economic  concessions.  Washington  ought  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  detente.  The  way  to  do 
that  is  to  acknowledge  our  deepest  humanl- 
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tartan  standards.  It  is  to  go  at  least  part  way 
with  Sen.  Jackson  in  Insisting  that  Russia 
progressively  humanize  its  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Soviet  Union  does 
indeed  want  detente — and  need  detente 
because  of  the  economic  advantages 
which  will  accompany  a  relaxation  in 
tensions — then  there  is  little  to  lose  for 
the  United  States  to  now  insist,  as  an 
antecedent  to  any  continuation  of  con- 
ferences or  agreements  pending,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  immediately  cease  and 
desist  from  providing  any  additional 
military  hardware,  technolo?y.  or  advice 
to  the  belligerent  Arab  nations.  This 
should  be  a  precondition  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  trade — to  even  the  consideration 
of  preferential  treatment  by  the  United 
States  through  most-favored  nations 
status  or  credit  extensions,  or  of  reduc- 
tions in  force  and  arms  limitations,  or 
any  other  major  agreement. 

U.S.  action  should  be  characterized  by 
a  determination  to  use  what  Is  now  Its 
leverage — the  withholding  of  that  which 
the  Soviets  want — to  efifcctuate  a  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  mechanism 
which  could  work,  for  without  Soviet  as- 
sistance Egypt  and  Syria  cannot  long  af- 
ford this  war. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  in 
1976. 

A  similar  resolution  was  recently  in- 
troduced, Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan,  and  I  welcome  this  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  concept  of  such 
a  conference. 

I  should  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Conmiittee  only  yesterday  reported  a 
companion  measure  sponsored  by  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 

Libraries  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
may  tend  to  take  their  many  valuable 

programs  and  services  for  granted.  When 
we  seek  Information  or  enlightenment 
or  recreation  or  refreshment  of  the  spirit, 
we  turn  to  the  library  to  find  what  we 
seek.  Few  of  us  have  any  notion  of  the 
staffs,  equipment,  facilities,  and  proce- 
dures that  are  required  to  provide  us 
with  library  services,  Einy  more  than  we 
are  aware  of  the  inner  workings  of  most 
of  the  other  complex  Institutions  of  mod- 
em life  on  which  we  rely. 

MANT   TTPES   OF  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  overseen  the  development  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  which  has  strengthened  our  public 
libraries,  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  fostered  the  services 
Of  school  and  college  and  university  li- 
braries through  provisions  of  the  Ele- 
mentary ana  Secondary  Education  Act, 


the  Higher  Education  Act  and  other 
measures.  Members  of  Congress  are  also 
aware  of  the  role  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  a  keynote  of  the  structure  of 
library  services  throughout  the  Nation 
and  as  one  of  the  preeminent  natlonsd 
libraries  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  such  a  great  variety  of  libraries 
because  libraries  serve  a  very  great  range 
of  needs.  The  public  library  typically 
contains  several  specialized  departments 
to  serve  its  various  constituencies — 
adults,  children,  businessmen,  crafts- 
men, and  technicians — and  to  provide  its 
various  materials — pictures  and  books, 
as  well  as  recordings  and  periodicals. 

School  and  college  libraries  must  meet 
the  needs  of  both  students  and  teachers 
while  the  libraries  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  must  also  provide  the 
many  raw  materials  of  scholarship  and 
research. 

There  are,  in  addition,  the  libraries  of 
hospitals  and  medical  schools,  the  law 
libraries  to  which  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  turned  in  their  time,  the 
libraries  of  the  professional  and  scien- 
tific societies,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
larger  business  firms  and  trade  and  in- 
dustry organizations. 

HIGH    COST    or    LIBRARIES 

The  point  of  this  enumeration  is  to 
emphasize  a  peculiarity  of  libraries  that 
has  helped  to  put  them  In  their  present 
predicament.  It  is  this :  not  everyone  uses 
a  library,  nor  does  everyone  use  the  same 
librarj'  throughout  a  lifetime  of  learning 
and  work,  yet  the  library  must  be  there — 
ably  staffed  and  well-stocked — for  those 
who  need  it,  when  they  need  it.  And  the 
library  cannot  await  a  request  before  ob- 
taining an  item.  The  law  library,  for  ex- 
ample, must  be  readi'  to  serve  its  patrons 
even  when  they  are  not  preparing  for  the 
bar  examination  or  searching  for  prece- 
dents while  drafting  a  brief. 

In  economic  terms,  the  librarj'  is  thus 
a  high-overhead  institution.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  public  service  the  costs  of  which  are 
met  through  public  funds.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  libraries  be  operated  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis;  for  that  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of 
education  as  well  as  sound  public  policy. 
Learning  is  not  hoarded  for  sale  in  the 
marketplace,  but  offered  freely  to  all,  es- 
pecially new  generations,  by  those  who 
possess  it — the  scholars  and  teachers  who 
themselves  freely  received  it  from  those 
who  taught  them.  Our  system  of  self- 
government  requires  an  enlightened  elec- 
torate with  free  acce-ss  to  information 
and  opinion,  and  the  library  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  processes  of  self-government 
as  the  newspaper,  the  broadcast,  the 
public  speech  or  the  legislative  debate. 

SOUND    LIBBABT    ECONOMICS 

Aware  of  their  commensurate  respon- 
.'ibilities  to  the  public,  libraries  are  eco- 
nomical, even  parsimonious,  in  their  op- 
erations. They  cooperate  to  keep  their 
costs  at  a  minimum.  They  borrow  and 
lend  their  materials  among  themselves 
so  that  almost  any  user  of  virtually  any 
library  may  obtain  the  book  or  journal  or 
map  or  print  or  tape  that  he  requests. 
Etoubtless  we  have  all  made  use  of  this 
remarkable  attribute  of  libraries  at  one 
time  or  another.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  arranged  with   hundreds   of 


publishers  to  print  standardized  catalog- 
ing numbers  in  their  publications  so  that 
libraries  can  put  them  on  their  shelves 
and  list  them  in  their  catalogs  more  ra- 
pidly and  at  less  expense.  Libraries  have 
utilized  the  developments  of  advancing 
technology,  too,  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ices more  economically.  They  use  micro- 
photography  to  save  space,  telecommuni- 
cations to  save  time,  and  now  computers 
to  save  money  as  well  as  space  and  time. 

AMERICAN    UBBART    CRISIS 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  libraries 
arq  today  in  crisis.  The  characteristic 
cdmmitment  of  the  American  people  to 
education  remains  as  firm  as  ever.  Al- 
though about  76  percent  of  our  18-year- 
olds  were  graduated  from  high  school  In 
1971,  almost  86  percent  will  be  graduated 
in  1981.  Although  59  percent  went  on  to 
college  in  1971,  by  1981  the  proportion  is 
expected  to  be  over  67  percent.  We  have 
a  far  more  highly  educated  electorate 
and  labor  force  than  any  other  large  na- 
tion, and  librarians  confirm  that  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  rarely  quenched, 
and  that  the  more  formal  education  a 
person  has,  the  more  Informal  educa- 
tion he  seeks  at  the  library  and  else- 
where. 

So  the  greater  numbers  who  are  using 
libraries  are  one  factor  in  the  present 
crisis.  Another  element  is  the  rising  out- 
put of  the  materials  that  libraries  must 
make  available  to  their  users.  Every  year, 
more  books  are  published,  more  scientif- 
ic journals  are  issued,  more  magazines, 
newspapers,  films,  and  recordings  are 
produced — and  in  more  and  more  l£in- 
guages.  And  so  there  is  vastly  more  ma- 
terial to  peruse,  and  consult,  and  com- 
pare, in  addition  to  the  many  more  peo- 
ple who  want  to  know,  and  need  to  know, 
what  has  been  learned  or  envisioned  smd 
brought  to  the  libraries. 

These  two  factors  of  rising  numbers  of 
users  and  rising  output  of  materials 
combine  to  increase  the  costs  of  libraries. 

The  third  factor  in  the  library  crisis 
is  primarily  political,  not  economic.  It 
is  the  question  of  how  the  increasing, 
largely  uncontrollable,  costs  of  library 
services  are  to  be  met.  that  is,  by  what 

units  or  levels  of  government. 

STATE    AND    PRIVATE    ROLE 

Like  most  other  public  services  in  this 
coimtrj',  libraries  were  originally  almost 
entirely  a  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment and  philanthropy.  Libraries  wer« 
endowed  at  first  by  societies  of  their  pa- 
trons and  later  by  public -spirited  do- 
nors, among  whom  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
was  unquestionably  foremost,  but  by  no 
means  alone.  Larger  units  of  government 
then  joined  in  support  of  libraries,  the 
States  through  aid  to  the  public  schools 
and  through  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic universities  as  well  fs  of  the  State 
libraries  themselves. 

iTDERAL    SUPP03T 

Aside  from  the  development  aiid  main- 
tena.nce  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
National  Agricultural  Library  and  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  suprort  public 
libraries,  school  libraries  or  the  libraries 
of  higher  education  and  other  institu- 
tions until  relatively  recent  times. 

The  Rural  Library  Services  A9t.  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  enacted  in   1956  after  a 
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decade  of  consideration  and  debate  in 
Congress.  In  time  this  statute  was  broad- 
ened to  become  the  present  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  which  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  public  libraries.  In 
time,  too,  through  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Act  and  other  legislation,  Congress 
affirmed  a  measure  of  national  respon- 
sibility for  school  and  college  libraries 
as  well  as  others. 

DEBATE  OVER  FEDEBAL  ROLK 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  other  areas  of  our 
national  life,  such  as  education,  provi- 
sion of  these  vital  public  services  for  li- 
braries is  still  preeminently  a  local  and 
State  responsibility.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  steadily  Increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  concept  that  all 
our  citizens,  no  matter  where  they  hap- 
pen to  live  and  work,  are  entitled  to  pub- 
lic library  and  other  services  of  a  cer- 
tain level  and  quality.  To  stimulate  and 
assure  an  equitable  provision  of  these 
services.  Congress  has  been  sharing  their 
costs  with  the  States  and  with  local  gov- 
ernments. 

This  trend  has  been  questioned  in  re- 
cent years.  Presidential  aides,  no  longer 
at  the  White  House,  have  asserted,  in 
substance,  that  "libraries  are  tradition- 
ally and  wholly  a  local  responsibility — 
why  should  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sist them?"  The  budgets  submitted  by 
the  President  in  the  last  few  years  have 
proposed  drastically  smaller,  and  even 
no,  af.propriations  for  major  library  pro- 
gram---.  We  have  been  told  that  other  ac- 
tivities have  a  higher  priority,  or  alter- 
natively, that  revenue  sharing  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  libraries  and 
other  local  services.  I  would  note  in  paiss- 
ing  that  libraries  received  only  $12.5  mil- 
lion, or  six-tenths  of  1  percent,  of  the 
first  $2  billion  received  by  local  govern- 
ments under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act. 

A    PUBLIC    DEBATE 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
in  Congress  should  shrinlc  from  the  chal- 
lenge that  is  being  presented  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  in  enacting  and  con- 
tinuing the  legislation  that  supports  the 
development  of  libraries.  But  I  believe 
that  people  outside  Congress  should 
also  confront  this  question  more  directly. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services.  The  resolution  calls  for 
a  meeting  of  a  representative  group  of 
the  citizens  who  use  and  pay  for  libraries, 
and  those  who  direct  and  operate  them, 
as  well  as  appropriate  public  officials. 
The  delegates  to  this  White  House  Con- 
ference should  confront  the  crisis  that 
currently  threatens  our  libraries,  shall 
consider  the  ways  in  which  the  crisis  can 
be  surmounted,  and  should  present  to 
public  officials  their  proposals  for  the 
continued  growth  and  development  of 
the  libraries  of  the  American  people. 

GROTTNDWOHK    ALREADY     LAID 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  that  a 
great  deal  has  already  been  done  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Libraries.  Under  provisions  of 


the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  a  statewide  planning  process  hsis 
been  assessing  the  needs  for  library  serv- 
ices of  the  people  of  each  State,  in  their 
various  communities.  Each  State  rank- 
ing those  needs  in  terms  of  relative  pri- 
ority so  that  they  can  be  met  in  an  equit- 
able and  prudent  manner. 

Diu-lng  this  continuing  process  of 
planning,  each  State  Is  considering  the 
needs  of  all  types  of  libraries  including 
the  Nation's  State,  public,  school,  and 
academic  libraries,  special  libraries  serv- 
ing persons  in  government,  commerce 
and  industry,  the  arts,  the  armed  serv- 
ices, hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
institutions. 

Many  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  also 
addressing  the  provision  of  llbrsur  serv- 
ices across  political  boimdaries.  In  many 
metropolitan  areas,  the  inner  city  li- 
braries are  heavily  patronized  by  sub- 
urban residents  who  do  not  pay  the  mu- 
nicipal taxes  that  support  these  libraries. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  library 
users  cross  State  line8.4These  are  simply 
fsKits  of  modern  life.  We  carmot  escape 
their  implications  by  asserting  that  tra- 
ditional divisions  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibility must  remain  unchanged. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON    LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

In  addition  to  the  State-by-State  ap- 
praisal of  library  services  that  we  have 
required  imder  the  LSCA.  Congress  has 
also  created  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  problems  and  po- 
tentialities of  libraries  from  a  national 
perspective.  That  Commission  has  been 
at  work,  through  studies,  meetings  and 
hearings,  since  its  appointment  by  the 
President  in  1971.  The  joint  resolution  I 
propose  would  have  the  Commission  di- 
rect the  planning  and  conduct  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  in  1976  so  that 
there  would  be  no  need  to  establish  a 
costly  ad  hoc  body  to  do  this  job.  The 
resolution  would  also  authorize  the  hold- 
ing of  State-wide  conferences  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  meeting  in  Washington 
if  these  are  deemed  to  be  useful,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be. 

NEED  FOR  A   WTUTE   HOUSE   CONFERENCE 

As  the  National  Commission  is  assur- 
ing the  careful  and  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  library  and  information  services, 
a  White  House  Conference  could  assure 
the  broad  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  further  progress  of  our  libraries. 
We  know  that  a  White  House  Conference 
can  effectively  clarify  the  national  pur- 
pose and  strengthen  the  national  resolve 
to  press  forward. 

We  have  seen  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  help  to  formulate  pub- 
lic policy  initiatives  which  became  the 
law  of  the  land  in  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring 
in  the  House. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  dovetails  nicely  with 
the  library  programs  we  are  discussing 
today.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments  authorizes  older 
readers'  service  by  means  of  which  li- 


braries may  provide  house  visits  to  el- 
derly Americans,  as  well  as  librarians 
especially  trained  in  the  needs  of  older 
people. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  will  be  as  produc- 
tive as  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
convening  a  White  House  Conference  in 
1976,  as  the  resolution  provides,  would  be 
appropriate  as  well  as  timely.  Authoriz- 
ing the  conference  now  would  afford  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  it  without  haste 
or  waste.  The  bicentennial  year  will  be 
a  period  of  reviewing  our  accomplish- 
ments in  many  aspects  of  our  national 
life  and  a  time  for  setting  new  goals  and 
determining  how  best  to  reach  them. 
We  shall  be  asking  ourselves  what  con- 
tributions we  Americans  have  made  to 
better  lives  for  our  own  people  and  for 
others,  and  we  shall  be  considering  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  succeeded  in 
realizing  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  public  library  is  a  great  and  dis- 
tinctively American  contribution,  as  is 
our  provision  of  educational  opportunity 
on  a  scale  as  yet  not  matched  by  any 
other  large  nation.  Like  many  other 
Members,  I  have  been  critical  of  some 
of  the  proposals  for  marking  the  Na- 
tion's bicentennial  observance  and  have 
asked  that  our  celebration  of  this  mo- 
mentous anniversary  be  thoughtful  and 
worthy  of  our  own  high  goals,  and  our 
great  heritage,  and  not  shallow  and  self- 
serving. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  in  1976,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  fully  consonant  with 
the  serious  appraisal  of  the  essence  of 
our  past  and  future  that  I  believe  should 
characterize  our  bicentennial  activities. 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  would  approve. 
Lincoln  and  the  Roosevelts  would  agree. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
proposed  resolution  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  : 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Library  and  Information  Services 
In  1976 

Whereas  access  to  Information  and  Ideas 
Is  indispensable  to  the  development  of  hu- 
man potential,  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  continuance  of  enlightened 
self-government;   and 

Whereas  the  preservation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  and  Ideas  is  the  primary 
purpose  and  function  of  libraries  and  Infor- 
mation centers;  and 

Whereas  the  growth  and  augmentation  of 
the  Nation's  libraries  and  Information  cen- 
ters are  essential  If  all  Americans  are  to 
have  reasonable  access  to  adequate  services 
of  libraries  and   Information  centers:    and 

Whereas  new  achievements  In  technology 
offer  a  potential  for  enabling  libraries  and 
Information  centers  to  serve  the  public  more 
fully,   expeditiously,   and   economically;    and 

Whereas  maximum  realization  of  the 
potential  inherent  In  the  use  of  advanced 
technology  by  libraries  and  information 
centers  requires  cooperation  through  plan- 
ning for.  and  coordination  of,  the  services 
of  libraries  and  Information  centers:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  Is  develop- 
ing plans  for  meeting  national  needs  for 
library    and    Information    services    and    for 
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coordinating  activities  to  meet  those  needs; 
and 

Whereas  productive  recommendations  for 
expanding  access  to  libraries  and  informa- 
tion services  will  require  public  understand- 
ing and  8upp>ort  as  weU  as  that  of  public 
and  private  libraries  and  information  cen- 
ters: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  In  1976. 

(b)(1)  The  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
ference") shall  be  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  the  further  Improvement  of  the 
Nation's  libraries  and  Information  centers. 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth  In 
the  preamble  to  this  joint  resolution. 

(2)  The  conference  shall  be  composed  of, 
and  bring  together — 

(A)  representatives  of  local,  statewide,  re- 
gional, and  national  Institutions,  agencies, 
organizations,  and  associations  which  provide 
library  and  information  services  to  the 
public; 

(B)  representatives  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions, agencies,  organizations,  and  associ- 
ations (Including  professional  and  scholarly 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  research); 

(C)  persona  with  special  knowledge  of,  and 
special  competence  with,  technology  as  It 
may  be  used  for  the  Improvement  of  library 
and  Information  services;  and 

(D)  representatives  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple, and  other  members  of  the  general  public. 

(c)(1)  The  conference  shall  be  planned 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Sclsnce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

(2)  In  administering  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(A)  when  appropriate,  request  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities; 

(B)  make  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance (by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise)  avaU- 
ftble  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  conferences  and  other 
meetings  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Confer- 
ence; and 

(C)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates 
to  the  Conference  and  associated  State  con- 
ferences, and  prepare  and  distribute  such  re- 
ports of  the  Conference  and  associated  State 
conferences  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(3)  (A)  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  assistance  to,  the 
Commission  upon  its  request  under  clause 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2);  and.  for  that  purpose, 
each  Federal  department  and  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  personnel  to  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  3341  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  For  the  purposes 
of  such  section  3341  and  this  paragraph,  the 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
any  executive  or  military  department  of 
which  a  request  Is  made  under  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(B)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  detail  personnel  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request,  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  engage  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, without  regard  for  the  provisions  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  for  chapter  51,  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 


to  classification  and  General  Schedtile  pay 
rates. 

(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  for  the  Conference  the 
reports  authorized  under  this  Joint  resolution 
without  regard  for  section  601  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code. 

(6)  Members  of  the  Conference  may,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
busmess  and  attending  the  Conference,  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  may  be  allowed 
under  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  servtag  without  pay.  Such 
expenses  may  be  paid  by  way  of  advances, 
reimbursement,  or  in  Installments  as  the 
Commission  may  determine. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  the  Conference,  con- 
taining such  findings  and  recommendations 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Conference,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the 
close  of  the  Conference,  which  final  report 
shall  be  made  public  and,  within  ninety  days 
after  Its  receipt  by  the  President,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  President  containing  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  report. 

(e)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
twenty-eight  member  advisory  committee  to 
the  Conference  composed  of  (A)  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Commission  designated 
by  the  Chairman  thereof;  (B)  two  persons 
designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  (C)  two  persons  designated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
and  (D)  not  more  than  twenty-one  persons 
appointed  by  the  President.  Such  advisory 
committee  shall  assist  and  advise  the  Com- 
mission in  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 
ference. The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  establish, 
prescribe  functions  for,  and  appoint  members 
to,  such  advisory  and  technical  committees  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  and  advise  the 
Conference  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(3)  Members  of  any  committee  established 
under  this  subsection  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation therefor  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
Including  traveltlme.  Such  members  may, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  be  aUowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
may  be  authorized  imder  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Goveriiment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference.  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  grants,  gifts, 
or  bequests  of  money  for  Immediate  dis- 
bursement by  the  Commission  in  furtherance 
of  the  Conference.  Such  grants,  gifts,  or  be- 
quests oSered  the  Commission,  sbEdl  be  paid 
by  the  donor  or  his  representative  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  whose  re- 
ceipts shall  be  their  acquittance.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  shall  enter  such 
grants,  gifts,  and  bequests  in  a  special  ac- 
count to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitations  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Joint  resolution.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  obligation  until  expended. 


CHICAGO'S  1973  COLUMBUS  DAY 
PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  Mon- 
day, October  8.  was  celebrated  as  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday  honoring  the  dis- 
coverer of  America,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. The  parade  this  year  had  greater 
participation  than  ever  before  and  cul- 
minated a  weekend  of  festivities  with  a 
gigantic  parade  on  State  Street.  The 
theme  was  "Ameri^ — A  Nation  of  Im- 
migrants" in  hoqoT  of  those  who  have 
immigrated  to  thfe  United  States. 

Columbus  is  r^embered  as  a  man 
who  fought  againsti  tremendous  odds  be- 
cause he  wanted  tqf  find  truth  and  make 
it  triumph.  He  is ;  regarded  as  a  great 
pioneer  personifying  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, and  embodying  the  will  to  over- 
come insurmountable  obstacles.  Colum- 
bus' fleet  may  have  found  its  port,  but 
the  journey  which  he  began  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

For  it  was  through  Columbus'  voyage 
that  a  pattern  was  established  for  a  na- 
tion of  many  nationalities,  traits,  and  be- 
liefs, and  it  was  through  this  voyage 
that  men  looked  upon  this  land  as  a 
place  where  all  people,  regardless  of  how 
humble  or  exalted  their  origin,  could 
achieve  their  full  potential.  And,  as  we 
become  ever  more  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  historic  roots  in  both  un- 
derstanding the  founding  concepts  on 
which  our  country  stands,  and  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  present  as  well  as 
future  generations,  the  importance  of 
Columbus  as  the  father  of  all  immi- 
grants takes  on  added  significance. 

The  all  day  Columbus  Day  celebra- 
tion began  with  a  Concelebrated  Msiss  at 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  at  9  a.m. 
Presiding  at  the  Mass  was  Most  Rev. 
Michael  R.  Dempsey,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Chicago.  The  concelebrants  included 
Very  Rev.  Edward  M.  Pelllcore,  Rev. 
Leonard  H.  Mattel,  Rev.  Gino  Dal  Plaz, 
C.S.,  Very  Rev.  Peter  Sordi,  C.S.,  Rev. 
August  Feccia,  C.S.,  and  Rev.  Paul  J. 
Asclolla.  C.S.,  coedltor  of  Fra  Noi.  The 
homily  was  given  by  Rev.  Msgr.  Geno 
C.  Baroni,  president  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Special  wreath-laying  ceremonies  took 
place  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Columbus  Statue 
In  Vernon  Park,  and  at  3  p.m..  following 
the  parade,  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America  laid  a  wreath  at  the  Columbus 
Statue  in  Grant  Park. 

The  main  event  of  our  celebration,  Chi- 
cago's gigantic  Columbus  Day  parade, 
began  on  State  Street  at  1  p.m.  Sixty 
floats,  depicting  the  theme  of  the  pa- 
rade, and  73  marching  units  participated. 
Women  and  children  wearing  authentic 
native  costumes  of  Italy  rode  on  the 
floats  and  Anthony  Morlzzo  portrayed 
Christopher  Columbus.  In  addition,  vari- 
ous school  bands,  corps  of  marchers,  and 
a  number  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  took 
part  in  the  parade. 

Those  leading  the  parade  were  Hon- 
orable Richard  J.  Daley,  Chicago's 
Mayor;  Honorable  Dan  Walker.  Gover- 
nor  of   Illinois;    Michael   Balzano.   Na- 
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tlonal  Director  of  ACTION;  the  guest 
of  honor.  Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
and  former  top  administrative  aide  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Orsuccl  Weber,  Illinois  teacher 
of  the  year;  Plero  Nichele,  representing 
the  Italian  Ambassador;  Rudolph  Leone, 
general  chairman  of  the  parade  commit- 
tee; John  C.  Porcelli,  grand  marshal  of 
the  parade;  Charles  C.  Porcelli,  president 
of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans;  Anthony  Patemo,  president 
emeritus  of  the  joint  civic  committee; 
Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  national  president 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance;  and 
Mitchell  Kobelinskl,  director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  Following  them  in  the 
line  of  march  were  hundreds  of  political 
dignitaries,  civic  leaders,  members  of  the 
judiciary,  businessmen  from  the  com- 
munity, and  labor  leaders. 

Featured  in  the  parade  were  17  sur- 
viving flyers  of  the  first  mass  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  from  Rome  to  Chicago  in 
1933  as  part  of  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exhibition.  Paolo  Balbo,  son  of  the  lead- 
er of  that  historic  25-plane  flight  40 
years  ago,  was  with  the  group. 

Sponsor  of  the  Columbus  Day  parade 
and  other  related  activities  honoring 
Christopher  Columbus  was  the  Joint 
Civic  Comnilttee,Ql_ Italian  Americans, 
comprised  ol,  mdre  than  40  Italo- Ameri- 
can civic  or^thizations  in  the  Chicago- 
land  area.  Ipmy  local  groups  cooperated 
with  the  Jmnt  Civic  Committee  in  this 
communltywlde  tribute  to  Columbus,  and 
Rudolph  Leone  served  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  1973  parade.  Both  Anthony 
Sorrentino,  consultant,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Pellegrini,  executive  director,  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, helped  to  coordinate  the  various 
activities. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Chicago's 
Columbus  Day  celebration  is  selection  of 
the  queen  of  the  parade.  This  year,  Ca- 
rol Ann  Di  Giacomo  was  chosen  to  reign 
as  queen  of  the  Columbus  Day  parade. 
The  prizes  awarded  to  the  queen  in- 
cluded a  free  trip  to  Italy,  courtesy  of 
Alitalia  Airlines. 

Members  of  the  queen's  court  were 
Debbie  Saracco,  Janice  A.  Moreschi, 
Caryn  Mangialardi,  and  Mary  Elizabeth 

Boccio. 

Judges  for  the  final  Columbus  Day 
Queen  Contest  were  Fred  Mazzel,  chair- 
man, Hon.  Philip  Romltl,  judge  of  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court;  Hon.  Pasquale  A. 
Sorrentino,  judge  of  Cook  County  Cir- 
cuit Court;  Hon.  Frank  M.  Siracusa,  as- 
sociate judge  of  Cook  County;  Hon.  Law- 
rence DiPrima,  Illinois  State  Represen- 
tative; John  Curielli,  president.  Youth 
Division  JCCIA;  Mrs.  Theresa  Petrone, 
and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hayes,  writer, 
producer,  and  hostess  of  "It's  Worth 
Knowing"  TV  program. 

The  selection  of  the  queen  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  "Festa  del  Moda" — 
a  fashion  show  in  which  some  150  parti- 
cipants celebrated  Columbus  Day  in  tra- 
ditional handmade  costumes  represent- 
ing the  culture  native  to  various  areas  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Dr.  Mary  Ellen 
Batinich,  chairman,  and  her  committee 
can  be  proud  of  their  contribution  to  the 
success  and  beauty  of  the  Columbus  Day 
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extravaganza.  Lawrence  Spallitta  and 
the  float  personnel  committee  members 
can  also  be  proud  of  their  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  parade. 

The  colorful  and  distinctive  costimies, 
worn  by  the  people  who  made  them  by 
hand,  were  an  enormous  contribution  to 
the  parade's  ethnic  flavor  and  were  most 
appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

The  Columbus  Day  parade  in  Chicago 
is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year.  Over 
one-half  million  people  viewed  the  pa- 
rade in  person  and  more  than  1  million 
viewed  it  on  television.  WGN-TV  tele- 
vised the  parade  again  this  year  as  It  has 
in  the  past  and  the  sponsors  were  An- 
thony Patemo,  of  the  Pacific  Wine  Co., 
Dominick  Di  Matteo,  of  Dominick's  Finer 
Foods,  and  Frank  Armanettl,  of  Arma- 
netti  Liquor  Stores.  The  parade  was  nar- 
rated by  Vince  Lloyd,  of  WON  and  Dom- 
enick  DiFrisco.  of  Alitalia  Airlines. 

The  massive  Columbus  Day  celebra- 
tion closed  with  a  reception  at  the 
Chateau  Royale.  Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara 
and  Mrs.  Jean  Abbott  were  the  official 
hostesses  at  the  reception  which  was  held 
in  honor  of  all  of  the  officers,  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  and  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  making  the  1973  Columbus 
Day  parade  the  greatest  parade  ever 
held  in  our  city.  Leaders  of  the  Italo- 
American  organizations  from  Illinois 
were  present  at  the  reception  as  well  as 
officials  from  our  State  and  city  govern- 
ments. 

I  was  honored  to  participate  in  this 
year's  Columbus  Day  parade  as  honor- 
ary parade  chairman  on  this  third  cele- 
bration of  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
legal  holiday.  The  members  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedicated 
hard  work  and  the  imaginative  creativ- 
ity that  goes  into  the  planning  of  a  grand 
event  such  as  the  Chicago  Columbus  Day 
parade.  Our  commiinity  and  our  city  are 
proud  of  these  citizens  and  of  the  work 
they  have  so  successfully  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers,  and  members 
of  the  1973  Chicago  Columbus  Day 
Parade  Committee  are  as  follows: 

Rudolph  Leone,  general  chairman  1973, 
Congressman  Frank  Annunzio,  honorary 
parade  chairman.  John  C.  Porcelli.  grand 
marshal,  honorary  chairmen.  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Daley.  Dr.  Giuseppe  Avltablle, 
Consul  General  of  Italy,  executive  director. 

Dr.  Frank  Pellegrini. 

Officers:  Charles  C.  Porcelli,  president, 
Anthony  J.  FVirneLH,  1st  vice  president.  Dr. 
James  P.  Greco.  2nd  vice  president.  James  E. 
Coll.  3rd  vice  president.  John  C.  Porcelli.  4th 
vice  president.  Joseph  Tolltano,  5th  vice 
president,  Joseph  DeLetto,  treasurer.  Ettore 
Dlvlto,  secretary.  Achllle  J.  Chlappetta.  Sgt.- 
at-Arms. 

Consultant,  Anthony  Sorrentino.  president 
emeritus.  Anthony  Paterno.  past  presidents. 
Peter  R.  Scallse.  Dr.  Mario  O.  Rublnelll', 
Victor  J.  PalUa.  Anthony  Bottalla, 

Executive  assistants  to  general  chairman. 
Jack  a.  High.  Armlne  Van  Roon. 

Special  assistants  to  general  chairman, 
Emll  M.  Callendo.  Prank  N.  Catrambone.  Sr., 
Joseph  DeLetto.  Marco  DeStefano,  Anthony 
J.  FornelU,  Marshal  Anthony  J.  PUas.  Judge 
PhUip  Romltl.  Joseph  J.  ScUabra,  Lawrence 
Spallitta.  Joseph  Tolltano.  Jerome  Zurla. 

Past  parade  chairmen.  Congressman  Prank 
Annunzio.  Prank  Armanettl.  Pred  Bartoll. 
Anthony  Bottalla,  Martin  R.  Bucclerl,  James 
Coll,  Dominick  DlMatteo,  Victor  J.  Pallia. 
NeUo  V.  Perrara.  Anthony  Patemo,  John  O. 


Porcelli,  Dr.  Mario  O.  RublneUl,  Anthony 
Terlato. 

Public  Officials:  Hon.  John  D'Arco.  Co- 
Chalrman.  Hon.  Prank  Belmonte.  Co-Chalr- 
man.  Hon.  Elmer  Contl,  Co-Chalrman.  Hon. 
Louis  Oarlppo.  Co-Chalrman.  Hon.  Anthony 
Launno.  Co-Chalrman,  Hon.  VI to  Marzullo, 
Co-Chalrman,  Hon.  Paul  Ross,  Co-Chairman! 

Chaplain:  Reverend  Armando  Plerlnl,  CS. 

Television  &  Radio  Sponsors:  Anthony  Pa- 
temo, Chairman,  Prank  Armanettl.  Domi- 
nick DlMatteo. 

Finance  &  Souvenir  Book:  Joseph  DeLetto, 
Chairman,  Frank  N.  Catrambone.  Sr..  Co- 
Chalrman.  Sa-m  Cerniglla.  Co-Chalrman,  Mrs. 
Seraflna  Ferrara.  Co-Chalrman.  Mathew  J. 
Alagna.  Mo.  Cav.  Domenick  M.  Albertl,  An- 
thony Apa,  Mrs.  WUUam  BoscheUl,  Sam  Ca- 
nlno,  Prank  Cacclatore,  Jr..  Charles  Carosella, 
John  D'Arco,  Jr..  Louis  Farina.  Joseph  Pusco, 
Peter  Lavorata,  Ralph  Massey,  Marino  Mazzei, 
Joseph  Nlcolettl,  Louis  H.  Rago.  Michael  R. 
Roslnla.  George  Salerno,  Benny  Zucchini. 

Program  &  Arrangements:  Hon.  Victor  A. 
Arrlgo.  Chairman.  Dominick  De  Frisco,  Co- 
Chalrman.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  DlLeonarde,  Co- 
Chalrman.  Alex  Batinich.  William  Fantozzl, 
'Rosarlo  Lombardo,  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Slrchlo. 

Women's  Division,  Ann  Yelmlnl,  Chairman. 

Amerital  Unlco  Club  of  Chicago,  ArcoUan 
Dental  Arts  Society,  Chicago  Chapter  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Italian  Migration,  Clrcolo 
DI  Lingua  e  Cultiu-a  Itallana.  Club  Calascl- 
botta  Lodge  No.  75.  lANU*.  Columbian  Club, 
DuPage  Italian  American  Civic  Committee, 
Father  Louis  Pllgramage  to  the  Mother  Ca- 
brlni  Shrines  Society*  PUlppo  MEizzel — Post 
No.  1  (Illinois) ,  Plllppo  Mazzel  Women's  Aux. 
Post  No.  1. 

SUBCOM  MITTEES 

Peter  Tatooles,  Amedeo  Yelmlnl. 

Queen  Contest:  Fred  Mazzel,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Blanco,  Co-Chalrman,  Anita 
Louise  Blanco,  Special  Assistant,  Etomenlck 
Dlfrlsco,  Advisor,  Sam  Bruno,  Photographer, 
Joseph  Alagna,  John  Curielli,  Stephen 
Plorentlno,  Bob  Oeloslmo.  Charles  Cannon 
Giannone,  Nick  La  Ponte.  Joseph  Lucanla. 
Linda  Lucatorto.  Marie  Palello.  Robert 
Napoll.  Peggy  PUas,  Vincent  Severlno,  Wil- 
liam Capraro.  Jerome  Zurla. 

Religious  Program  &  Organizations:  Joseph 
DeSerto.  Chairman.  Louis  Morettl.  Co-Chalr- 
man. Carl  Ferlna.  Michael  R.  Fortlno, 
Michael  J.  Mento,  John  Spatuzza. 

Bands,  Marchers  &  Transportation:  Dr. 
James  P.  Oreco,  Chairman,  Jordan  Canzone, 
Co-Chalrman,  Mo.  Cav.  Dominick  M.  Albertl, 
Frank  Bottlgllero,  Hon.  Lawrence  Dlprlma, 
John  Eplfanlo,  Michael  R.  Galasso,  Dr.  Joseph 
J.  Slrchlo. 

Labor:  James  E.  Coll.  Co-Chalrman,  Victor 
J.    Pallia,    Co-Chalrman,    Thomas    Siracusa, 

Edward  Coco,  James  L.  Coll,  Jr.,  Angelo  Fosco, 

John  Parlse,  Joseph  Splngola. 

Parade  Marshals:  Marco  DeStefano,  Chair- 
man, Louis  H.  Rago.  Co-Chairman.  Sam 
Canlno,  Louis  Del  Medico,  Ettore  DlVlto, 
Michael  Eplfanlo.  Nell  Francis,  Henry  Jenero, 
Guldo  H.  Melone,  Marshal  Anthony  Pllas, 
Vito  Siclllano,  Ronald  Marra,  Frank  J. 
Tomaso. 

Business  &  Professional:  Carl  DeMoon, 
Chairman,  Anthony  Terlato,  Co-Chalrman, 
Vincent  Lucanla,  Co-Chalrman,  Anthony  Pel- 
Ucano,  Co-Chalrman,  Joseph  Bottalla,  Dr.  N. 
R.  Bruno,  Jack  Cerone.  Achllle  J.  Chlppetta, 
Dominic  Chlrchlrlllo,  Carl  Clpolla,  Charles  P. 
DeVlto,  Dominick  P.  Dolcl,  Joseph  Fontana, 
Peter  Ingraffla,  Albert  Lltterlo,  Vincent  P. 
Lucchese,  Vincent  Lupo,  Nicholas  Marino, 
Arthur  Monaco,  Dr.  Prank  Motto,  Anthony 
PartipUo,  Jchn  Paterno,  Paul  Paterno.  Alex 
PuccUlo,  Hon.  Lawrence  X.  Pusaterl.  Gerald 
L.  Sbarhoro.  Peter  R.  Scallse,  Louis  Seno, 
Horatio  Tocco. 

Communications:  John  C.  Severlno,  An- 
thony Sulla. 

Authentic  Italian  Costumes:  Dr.  Mary 
Ellen  (Manclna)  Batinich,  Chairman.  Mrs. 
Tena  Amico,  Co-Chairman,  Mrs.  Maria  De- 
Serto,  Co-Chalrman,   Mrs.   Elena  Prlgolettl, 
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Co-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Josephine  Lavorata.  Co- 
Chalrman,  Mrs.  Norma  Battlstl,  Mrs.  Stella 
BoscheUl,  Mrs.  Gene  Bruno.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Cervl,  Mrs.  Judith  Guzcldo,  Mlas  Babara 
Inendlno,  Mrs.  Ann  Meaconl,  Mrs.  Ann  Parlsl, 
Mrs.  Marie  Pedl,  Mrs.  Annette  Salvatore,  Mrs. 
Mary  Spallitta.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tardl.  Mrs.  Ange 
Tufano.  Mrs.  Ann  Yelmlnl. 

Floats:  Tom  Ardlno.  Chairman.  Sam  J. 
Coco,  Co-Cbalrman,  Edv.ard  S.  Fusek,  Joseph 
Pope.  Joseph  Rovetto,  Frank  Vechlola. 

Float  Personnel:  Lawrence  Spallitta, Chair- 
man, Nick  Blanco,  Russell  Bonadonna,  Carl 
DePranco,  Stephen  Plorentlno,  Michael  Gal- 
gano,  Babara  Inendlno,  Joseph  Pantaleo,  Mrs. 
Mary  Spallitta. 

Cuslne  &  Culture:  Ann  Sorrentino,  Chair- 
man. 

WEST   SUBUHBAN   CHAPTER,    WOMEN'S  DIV. 

Marion  Frltscher,  Chairman. 

YOUTH    DIVISION 

John  Curielli,  Chairman. 

AFFILIATED    ORGANIZATIONS 

Purlan  Family  of  Chicago,  Good  Fellowship 
Club.  The  Gregorlans,  Italian  American  Ex- 
ecutives of  Transportation,  Italian  American 
Federal  Club,  Italian  American  Labor  CouncU 
of  Greater  Chicago,  Italian  American  Police 
Assn.,  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Chi- 
cago. Italian  Cultural  Forum,  Italian  Opto- 
metrlc  Society,  Italian  Women's  Club,  The 
Italics*,  Italo  American  National  Union  Fra- 
ternal Life  Insurance  Society,  Justinian  So- 
ciety of  Lawyers,  Lake  View  Betterment  Club, 
Lodge  Aetna  No.  1 — I.A.N.U..  Maria  Adelaide 
Club,  Mazzlni  Verdi  Club,  Norwood  Park 
Chapter  of  Unlco,  Anthony  R.  Pllas,  S.A.C., 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  Senior  League.  The  Louis 
and  Joseph  L.  Rago,  Memorial  Lodge  No.  88 — 
I.A.N. U.,  Saint  Calllstus  Alumni  Assoc.,  Saint 
Francis  DePaola  Society,  Scalabrlnl  League. 
Society  of  Italian  American  Musicians  of 
Greater  Chicago,  Unlco  Chicago  West  Subur- 
ban Chapter,  Vlcarl  Social  Club.  V.  E.  Ferrara 
Lodge  No.  19 — I.A.N. U..  Vlzzlnese  Society, 
Voluturno  Lodge  No.  25 — I.A.N.U. 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY   AI«3  THE 
ORDER  OP  SUCCESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  shamefully  abused 
by  their  elected  leaders. 

That  is  the  central,  overriding  fact  in 
the  drama  surrounding  Vice  President 
Agnew's  abrupt  resignation  yesterday 
and  his  plea  of  "no  contest "  to  a  crimi- 
nal charge  of  income  tax  evasion. 

The    President    prai.ses  .the    departing 

Mr.  Agnew  for  his  courage  and  "strong 
patriotism"  and  the  Attorney  General 

urges  "compassion"  in  explanation  of  the 
deal  by  which  the  Vice  President  got  oCf 
with  a  fine  and  a  suspended  sentence  for 
a  crime  that  would  have  sent  many  less 
influential  men  or  women  to  prison. 

Personally,  I  do  not  care  whether  Mr. 
Agnew  goes  to  jail  or  not,  though  con- 
sidering that  for  more  than  5  years  he 
sanctimoniously  lectured  the  Nation  on 
"law  and  order"  and  the  perils  of  permis- 
siveness it  would  only  be  fitting  that  he 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  penalty 
that  he  so  freely  recommended  for  oth- 
ers. 

I  do  care,  however,  that  the  issues  not 
be  steamed  over  by  the  sentiment  with 
which  Americans  traditionally  regard 
so-called  underdogs.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  had  some  compassion  for  our- 
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.selves  and  the  agonizing  ordeal  to  which 
our  country  has  been  subjected  and  will 
continue  to  be  subjected  because  of  the 
criminal  acts  of  the  Nixon-Agnew  ad- 
ministration. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  state  the  facts,  to  call 
a  crook  a  crook,  if  that  is  what  he  is 
and  no  matter  what  oflBce  he  has  held, 
and  to  uphold  the  good  names  and  repu- 
tation of  the  great  majority  of  elected 
political  leaders  who  are  honest  and 
faithful  to  their  oaths  of  office. 

One  of  tlie  most  deplorable  results  of 
this  mess  would  be  for  the  public  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Agnew's  cynical  explanation 
that  he  was  simply  following  "the  sys- 
tem" when  he  accepted  kickbacks  and 
payoffs  from  contractors  and  business 
firms  in  Maryland  while  he  was  Gover- 
nor and  even,  we  now  find  to  oiu'  horror, 
while  he  held  the  second  highest  office  in 
the  land.  Mr.  Agnew  made  a  choice  he 
did  not  have  to  make.  He  chose  the  path 
of  corruption  and  deceit. 

And  in  the  antithesis  of  patriotic  be- 
havior, Mr.  Agnew  for  the  past  few 
months  has  been  thrashing  about  in  all 
directions,  falsely  proclaiming  his  inno- 
cence, deceiving  the  public,  trying  to 
manipulate  the  Congress  into  acting  as 
a  sliield  for  him,  threatening  a  constitu- 
tional crisis,  and  initiating  a  witch  hunt 
against  members  of  the  press  that  could 
conceivably  have  resulted  in  sending  to 
Jail  reporters  whose  only  "crime"  was 
in  reporting  the  truth.  This  entire  hypo- 
critical performance  by  Mr.  Agnew  was 
directed  at  saving  his  own  neck  and  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  that,  he 
stepped  down. 

President  Nixon  dutifully  says  that  in 
resigning  Mr.  Agnew  acted  out  of  "con- 
cern for  the  national  interest."  Whatever 
Mr.  Agnew's  motives  were,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  national  interest  must 
be  paramount — at  long  last — in  what 
happens  next.  Since  August,  Mr.  Agnew's 
plight  has  had  the  effect  of  diverting 
national  attention  from  the  main  issue 
before  the  American  people,  and  that  is 
the  manifold  corruption  and  lawbreak- 
ing  of  the  Nixon  administration  and  its 
subsidiary,  the  Committee  To  Reelect  the 
President.  The  polls  show  public  confi- 
dence in  President  Nixon  is  at  an  alltime 

low. 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Agmew  seem 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  all  those 
misdeeds  of  which  there  is  substantial 

evidence  directly  involving  the  President. 
They  range  from  political  crimes  such  as 
secretly  and  illegally  bombing  Cambodia, 

doing  favors  for  business  corporations  in 
exchange  for  campaign  contributions, 
approving  law-breaking  espionage  and 
burglary  ventures,  and  covering  up  the 
Watergate  crime  to  personal  transac- 
tions involving  mysterious  cash  contri- 
butions from  billionaire  Howard  Hughes 
to  the  President's  closest  friend,  Bebe 
Rebozo,  and  possible  misrepresentation 
in  the  President's  tax  returns. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  de- 
scribed by  historian  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager  and  others  as  the  most  corrupt  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  exists  in  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  of  lawbreaking  and 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  a  cloud 
that  will  persist  for  months  to  come. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  charges 


against  the  President  are  grave  enough 
to  warrant  an  Inquiry  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  whether  he  has 
committed  impeachment  offenses.  If  con- 
cern for  the  national  interest  was  fore- 
most, the  President  would  be  well  advised 
to  follow  Mr.  Agnew's  example  and  re- 
sign, allowing  the  proper  process  of  suc- 
cession to  follow  and  giving  the  American 
people  what  they  deserve — a  government 
that  is  above  suspicion. 

Since  neither  of  these  events  is  likely 
to  occur  in  the  next  few  days,  I  beUeve 
the  House  should  make  explicit  by  reso- 
lution that  it  is  unacceptable  for  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  himself  liable  to  impeeich- 
ment  proceedings  to  name  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  be  the  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  his  possible  successor  if  he 
should  be  Impeached. 

Richard  Nixon  still  has  a  great  deal 
Ol  explaining  to  do  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  connection  with  his  choice  of  Spiro 
Agnew  to  be  his  running  mate  in  1968 
and  1972.  As  far  back  as  1968  v.hen  Mr. 
Nixon  first  selected  this  obscure  poMti- 
cian  with  no  discernible  qualifications 
to  be  Vice  President,  the  New  York 
Times  was  already  carrying  articles  im- 
pUcatin?  Mj-.  Agnew  in  conflict  of  in- 
terest charges  in  Maryland.  No  effort 
was  visible  on  the  President's  part  to 
Investigate  these  charges. 

One  of  the  recurring  rumors  in  this 
more  recent  scandal  is  that  President 
Nixon  was  informed  in  August  1972,  be- 
fore the  elections,  that  Mr.  Agntw  was 
facing  criminal  charges  for  taking  kick- 
backs from  contractors.  That  is  another 
question  to  which  we  deserve  an  honest 
answer,  but  like,  so  many  others  it  goes 
unanswered. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proven  bad 
judgment  in  foisting  Spiro  Agnew  upon 
the  country  and  in  view  of  his  own  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  position,  I  can  see  no 
necessity  for  allowing  him  to  nominate  a 
Vice  President.  I  agree  with  Henry  Steele 
Commager  who  said  in  a  television  inter- 
view this  morning  that  there  is  no  press- 
ing need  for  a  Vice  President  at  all.  Aside 
from  presiding  over  the  Senate,  and  this 
is  scarcely  an  indispensable  function,  the 
Vice  President  has  no  duties  at  all  ex- 
cept to  strnd  around  waiting  to  replace 
the  President  if  he  should  no  longer  be 
able  to  serve. 

Under  the  process  of  succession  pro- 
vided for  in  the  25th  amendment  we 
have  an  elected  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  can  succeed  to  the  Presidency, 
if  that  should  be  necessary.  Previously, 
the  next  in  line  for  the  Presidency  after 
the  Vice  President  was  the  Secretary  of 
State,  an  appointed  official.  The  25th 
amendment  changed  that  to  insure  that 
the  successor  would  be  an  elected  of- 
ficial. The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  as 
well  qualified  as  anyone  Mr.  Nixon  can 
produce  to  be  in  line  for  the  Presidency, 
and  I  believe  we  should  leave  it  at  that 
without  involving  the  Congress  in  a  polit- 
ical struggle  over  an  unnecessary  nom- 
ination. Let  us  remember  that  President 
Truman  governed  without  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  almost  four  years  and  President 
Johnson  went  without  one  for  over  a 
year,  and  we  survived. 

The  25th  amendment  states: 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  ofHce 
of   the  Vice   President,   the  President   shall 
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nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  t«k« 
office  upon  conflrmatlon  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

However,  It  does  not  set  forth  any 
timetable  under  which  this  has  to  hap- 
pen and  again  I  see  no  necessity  for  anj 
haste  in  this  matter.  If  the  President 
feels  compelled  to  nominate  a  Vice 
President,  then  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  insist  that  he  simply  formalize 
the  existing  succession  by  nominating  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

We  are  in  an  unprecedented  situation 
and  I  believe  it  calls  for  unprecedented 
actions  by  the  Congress,  if  necessary,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  paying  the  price  for  Water- 
gate and  the  misdeeds  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  a  price  that  we 
should  not  have  to  pay  nor  do  we  deserve 
to  be  in  such  a  terrible  dilemma  at  this 
time  Of  international  crisis. 

World  peace  is  threatened  and  the 
survival  of  a  tiny  and  valiant  democracy. 
Israel,  is  in  peril  as  a  result  of  the  sur- 
prise attack  by  Arab  nations.  We  are 
properly  concerned  with  containing  and 
ending  this  war  and  bringing  about  a 
speedy  cease-flre  that  will  return  to  the 
post- 1967  status  quo.  We  are  concerned 
With  helping  Israel  to  withstand  this  as- 
sault and  to  bring  about  conditions  that 
will  lead  to  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  belligerent  Arab  nations. 
We  are  also  concerned  with  the  threat- 
ened deterioration  of  the  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  reports  mount  that 
the  Russians  are  airlifting  military  sup- 
pUes  to  Egypt  and  Syria. 

There  is  cause  for  great  alarm  about 
the  threat  to  Israel  and  world  peace, 
and  It  is  natural  that  we  should  hear 
calls  for  forgetting  the  past  and  lining 
up  behind  the  President  and  his  poUcy 
of  seeking  a  cease-fire. 

We  need  a  President  at  all  times,  and 
we  certainly  need  one  now  more  than 
ever.  But  I  question  whether  we  need 
Richard  Ni.xon.  Certainly,  the  President 
has  the  support  of  both  political  parties 
and  a  majority  of  the  American  people  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  and  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  Israel.  This  Is 
a  policy  that  we  will  insist  on,  no  mat- 
ter who  is  President.  It  Is  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  tell  us  that  we  have  no  choice  now 
but  to  exonerate  the  President  who  has 
committed  possibly  impeachable  offenses. 
We  are  In  this  dilemma  solely  because  of 
violations  of  morality  and  legality  com- 
mitted by  the  Nixon  administration 
We  must  have  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  our  Government  leaders,  and  we  dare 
not  forego  that  standard  of  behavior. 

With  the  Watergate  hearings  continu- 
ing and  the  legal  arguments  over  the  re- 
lease of  the  tapes  wending  their  way  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  face  a  pro- 
longed period  of  national  doubt  and  con- 
flict. The  solution  is  not  to  participate 
in  another  coverup.  but  to  insist  on  new 
and  honest  leadership  that  will  conduct 
the  domestic  and  international  affairs 
of  our  Nation  in  the  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple and  of  world  peace. 
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DO  NOT  RIDE  ALONE-^OIN  A  CAR 
POOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tuhnan) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  October  3, 1  introduced  B.B.. 
10734.  the  National  Carpool  Assistance 
Act,  which  would  authorize  GSA  to  im- 
plement a  computerized  carpool  program 
on  a  national  scale  by  offering  the  serv- 
ices of  its  computers  and  personnel  to 
millions  of  commuters  who  volunteer  to 
be  computer  matched.  Because  the  GSA 
has  extensive  facilities  in  all  major  cities, 
it  has  the  capacity  to  bring  this  Federal 
program  to  the  local  level  by  involving 
the  commuters  in  a  volimtary  and  co- 
operative effort  with  Government  in 
helping  to  relieve  our  energy  and  pollu- 
tion problems. 

In  last  Sunday's  Parade  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  there  was  an  article 
pointing  out  the  dramatic  results  of  iso- 
lated incidents  of  carpooling.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  the  full  text  of  this  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

Do  Not  Rhje  Alone — Join  a  Cab  Pool 
(By  Theodore  Irwin) 

In  Omaha,  Neb.,  employees  of  an  Insur- 
ance company  who  come  to  work  In  car  pools 
are  honored  with  free  breakfasts  and  tickets 
to  sports  events.  A  mortgage  banking  Arm  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  hands  out  books  of  trading 
Stamps  to  share-a-rlde  office  workers.  The 
number  of  cars  at  the  parking  area  of  the 
Burroughs  Corp.  in  Pasadena.  Calif,  has 
dropped  from  654  to  427,  since  a  computer- 
ized 8hare-a-rlde  system  was  instituted.  In 
St.  Charles,  Mo.,  bumper  stickers  distributed 
by  a  civic  group  spread  the  message:  "Help 
Clear  the  Road,  Join  a  Car  Pool." 

Throughout  the  nation,  moves  to  change 
our  one-man,  one-car  habit  have  been  ac- 
celerating, and  for  good  reason.  The  rush 
hour  traffic  crush  has  reached  the  satura- 
tion level  In  many  cities.  Car  exhausts,  mag- 
nified by  road  congestion,  heighten  air  pollu- 
tion. Parking  lots  are  crammed.  And  we  face 
possible  shortages  of  gasoline. 

"If  only  half  the  drivers  now  going  to  work 
by  themselves  would  Join  car  pools,"  says 
Virginia  H.  Knauer,  director  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  "we  would  have  no  gas- 
oline or  oU  shortage." 

The  Idea  of  car  pooling  Is  hardly  new.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  many  Americana  enlisted 
In  pools  as  part  of  the  civilian  war  effort  to 
save  rubber  and  gas.  But  with  the  war's 
end.  the  practice  faded.  Today,  eight  out  of 
10  In  the  nation's  work  force  travel  to  work 
In  cars — and  56  percent  of  them  drive  solo. 

SUBSTANTIAI,    SAVINGS 

Is  car  pooling  worthwhUe?  A  Highway 
Users  Federation  study  this  year  found  that 
an  average  one-way  10-mUe  commuting  trip 
costs  a  lone  driver  $2.64.  In  a  four-passenger 
car  pool,  the  cost  to  each  rider  is  only  66 
cents. 

The  savings  in  parking  alone  can  be  sub- 
stantial in  downtown  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
example,  parking  ratee  have  vaulted  to  as 
much  as  $2.76  a  day. 

It  Is  also  possible  to  economize  on  lns\ir- 
ance.  Generally  a  person  who  regularly  drives 
to  work  pays  a  15  to  40  percent  higher 'pre- 
mium than  if  his  car  Is  used  solely  for  pleas- 
ure. Thus.  If  only  one  car  In  a  pool  is  used, 
premiums  can  be  reduced  on  those  cars  left 
at  home. 

Other  merits  are  pointed  out  by  a  leading 
authority  on  car  pools,  urban  transportation 
planner  Lew  W.  Pratsch  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

"Car  poolers  tell  us."  says  Pratsch.  "that 
when  they  are  not  at  the  wheel  tensions  van- 
ish, and  they  come  to  work  relaxed.  They  can 
read,  chat,  or  Just  sit  back  and  doze.  In  a 
one-car  household  the  car  Is  released  for 
the  rest  of  the  famUy.  I  hear  of  other  fam- 
ilies that  have  actuaUy  given  up  a  second 


car.  Moreover,  car  pooling  evidently  promotes 
more  careful  driving  and  more  punctual  ar- 
rivals at  work — the  Influence  of  peer  approval 
or  disapproval." 

'A  Moanj:  seminar' 
A  car  collecuve  can  also  be  a  stimulating 
experience.  Attorney  Victor  Perlnl  of  Po- 
tomac, Md..  travels  to  Waahlngton  with  an 
engineer,  another  attorr.ey,  and  a  business 
manager  specializing  In  Investments.  "We're 
like  a  mobile  seminar,"  says  Perlnl.  "With 
our  varied  expertise  we  Iron  out  a  lot  of 
problems.  And  since  we're  homeowners,  we 
also  exchange  expertise  on  such  matters 
as  planning  a  garden  or  fixing  a  sink." 

A  car  collective  can  also  be  a  social  micro- 
cosm, providing  some  of  the  amenities  as- 
sociated with  a  civic  association,  a  church 
social,  or  Saturday  night  poker  game.  Some 
stage  occasional  parties.  Unexpected  wind- 
falls have  occurred.  In  one  Philadelphia 
group,  an  engineer  saved  $2,000  on  his  in- 
come tax  after  a  casual  chat  with  an  ac- 
countant in  the  pool.  Prank  Bryars,  an  edu- 
cation specialist  and  inveterate  rlde^harer, 
tells  of  the  Washington  car  pool  that  sal- 
vaged  a  marriage. 

"Every  morning,"  Bryars  recalls,  "ore  of  our 
members  would  complain  of  the  hard  time  he 
was  havtag  with  his  wife.  The  rest  of  us 
served  literally  as  marriage  counselors — like 
an  encounter  group.  After  a  month  or  so 
our  friend  decided  against  a  divorce  and  has 
now  patched  things  up  with  his  wife." 

SOME    DRAWBACKS,    TOO 

The  drawbacks  to  cooperative  driving? 
Some  people  fear  being  stuck  with  an  Inflexi- 
ble schedule,  an  erratic  driver,  smokers,  or 
Incompatible  carmates.  In  Baltimore,  a 
woman  executive  resigned  from  a  car  pool 
out  of  boredom  with  the  Incessant  Jawing  of 
sports  fanatics.  One  disenchanted  young 
bachelor  foxind  himself  with  a  band  of  older 
men  who  constantly  talked  about  retire- 
ment rather  than  his  favorite  subject: 
women.  To  some  the  idea  of  waiting  at  a 
pick-up  point  or  gathering  passengers  at 
their  scattered  homes  seems  onerous  and 
time-wasting.  And  there  are  those  who  wel- 
come solitary  travel  to  work  as  a  time  to 
think,  a  rare  moment  of  privacy. 

Nevertheless,  the  trend  toward  car  pooling 
Is  growing  as  private  Industry  and  govern- 
ment agencies  spur  the  concept  in  several 
ways.  They  use  computers  to  match  people. 
Some  companies  reserve  preferential  parking 
places  for  registered  cars  carrying  three  or 
more  passengers.  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Opera- 
tion Oxygen,  an  environmental  group  dedi- 
cated to  clearing  the  air  in  Los  Angeles  by 
reducing  traffic  congestion,  tells  employers 
how  to  set  up  a  car  pool  data-processing  sys- 
tem. Major  West  Coast  companies  have  be- 
gun active  programs,  and  seven  Los  Angeles 
banks  maintain  Joint  computerized  car  pools. 

HoneyweU,  Inc.,  has  turned  to  computer 
printouts  of  car  pool  arrangements  for  IW 
eight  plants  In  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
OEICO  Insurance  company  in  Chevy  Chase. 
Md.  now  has  1071  of  Its  employees  "pool- 
ing It."  Typically.  Janice  McLean  rotates 
driving  with  two  other  girls.  "Car  pooling  is 
really  great."  she  testifies.  "I  have  to  battle 
traffic  only  one  week  out  of  three.  And  since 
a  parking  place  Is  waiting,  we  can  leave  home 
later  and  still  be  on  time." 

"VAN    POOLING" 

As  an  extension  of  car  pooling,  the  3M 
Company  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  bought  six  12- 
passenger  vans  and  assigned  them  to  workers 
to  form  "van  pools."  Riders  pay  a  monthly 
fee.  based  on  mileage.  Van  pool  driver-coor- 
dinators receive  free  rides  and  can  use  the 
van  during  off-duty  hours.  Thus  far  at  least 
five  riders  have  sold  their  second  cars.  The 
plan  has  been  so  successful  that  3M  may 
add  25  more  vans. 

Government,  too.  has  been  getting  Into 
the  act.  Washington  is  witnessing  more  car 
pooling  than  any  other  city  in  the  nation, 
primarily   because   federal   agencies   are   ac- 
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lively  encouraging  It.  NASA,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and,  naturally  enough,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  all  rely  on 
computer  matching.  Connecticut  has  devel- 
oped a  computer  matching  service  which  Is 
offered  to  any  employer  in  the  state.  The 
Minnesota  Highway  Depcu^ment  has  set  up 
a  state  employees'  rlde-sharlng  operation. 

Incentives  pay  off.  Toll  rates  on  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  were  adjusted 
during  commuting  hours  to  50  cents  a  two- 
way  crossing  for  an  Individual  driver  and  $1 
a  month  permit  for  cars  carrying  at  least 
three  people,  with  special  lanes  provided  to 
speed  them  through.  Results:  almost  twice 
as  many  car  pools  now  cross  the  bridges  dur- 
ing rash  periods.  (There  was  a  secondary 
result  as  well:  several  crafty  commuters  put 
like-life  dummies  In  their  passenger  seats  In 
an  Ill-fated  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reduced  rate.) 

THE    POSSlBILnTES 

These  are  encouraging  steps.  Yet  studies 
in  major  metropolitan  sectors  show  that  the 
average  auto  heading  downtown  during  rush 
hours  stlU  rarely  contains  more  than  1.6 
persons.  If  the  occupancy  rate  were  In- 
creased to  only  two  persons,  one  out  of  five 
cars  would  disappear  from  rush  hour  traffic. 

What  can  you  do  about  it? 

1.  Suggest  to  your  employer's  personnel 
depariment  that  a  car  pool  system  be  initi- 
ated. Your  company  can  find  out  how  to  set 
one  up  by  writing  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Washington,  DC.  20590,  for 
its  "Car  Pool  and  Bus  Pool  Matching  Guide." 
Further  guidance  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Highway  Users  Federation.  1776  Massachu- 
setts Ave  ,  NW.,  Washington,  DO.  20036. 

TST    THE    BULLETIN    BOARD 

2.  On  your  own  initiative,  at  your  office  or 
plant,  put  up  "Share-a-Rlde?"  index  cards — 
with  your  name,  address  and  phone  num- 
ber— on  huUetln  boards.  Or  ask  the  editor  of 
the  company  house  organ  to  start  a  classified 
column  for  rtde-aharlng. 

3.  Sound  out  neighbors  and  friends.  Use 
community  supermarket  and  library  bulletin 
boards.  Indicate  your  address,  destination, 
time  of  departure  and  return. 

4.  Gather  pertinent  data  on  thoee  who 
respond.  Will  they  share  driving  or  take 
part  only  as  passengers?  Are  the  pick-up 
locations  and  destinations  not  too  far  out 
of  your  way? 

5.  Arrange  a  get-acqualnted  meeting  of 
the  group.  Elect  a  chairman.  Work  out  a 
mutually  acceptable  time  schedule.  Whose 
car  will  be  used  on  what  day  or  week?  For 
comfort,  the  size  of  cars  driven  should  be 
specified.  Decide  on  meeting  arrangements — 
whether  the  driver  should  collect  all  pas- 
sengers at  a  central  point  or  at  each  home. 
Figure  out  costs.  Including  gas,  tolls  and 
parking;  when  to  pay,  dally  or  weekly.  Note 
that  cost-sharing  is  unnecessary  when  driv- 
ing Is  rotated  equally.  With  one  person  doing 
all  the  driving,  an  expense  allowance  may 
be  made  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  car  iLsed. 

ABE    DIBTT    JOKES    OK? 

6.  Agree  on  rules.  Limit  the  waiting  time 
and  eliminate  the  habitually  tardy.  If  a  pas- 
senger must  skip  a  ride  one  day,  he  must 
notify  the  driver  ahead  of  time.  Specify 
Interim  stops  or  none  at  all.  There  should 
be  a  tacit  understanding  about  smoking, 
turning  on  the  radio  and  air  conditioner, 
and  eating  In  the  car.  Is  shoptalk  or  off-color 
stories  (In  mixed  company)  to  be  permitted? 

7.  Whether  you  are  a  driver  or  a  rider, 
check  with  your  Insurance  agent  to  make 
certain  you  are  sufficiently  covered  In  case 
of  accident.  Most  states  permit  a  "guest" 
clause  excluding  the  driver  from  llabUity 
(except  for  groes  negligence)  as  long  as  he 
or  she  doesn't  derive  a  profit  from  pas- 
■eneers. 

8.  Before  firming  up  a  car  pool,  try  It  for 
a  week  during  which  you  can  Iron  out  any 
possible  kinks  In  the  schedule  and  rules. 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENTIAI.  VACANCY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
country  recovers  from  its  initial  shock 
over  Vice  President  Agnew's  sudden  res- 
ignation, the  need  for  an  outstanding 
and  nondlvlsive  replacement  Is  widely 
recognized. 

The  President  £ind  the  Congress  are 
confronted  with  a  grave  responsibility  to 
select  a  person  who  will  not  only  bring 
distinction  to  the  oflace  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, but  who  will  be  fully  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  the  Presidency 
if  that  should  be  required. 

The  role  of  the  Congress  in  this  case 
is  not  the  same  as  the  role  of  the  Senate 
With  regard  to  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. The  25th  amendment  says  that 
the  President  shall  "nominate."  subject 
to  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  both 
Houses;  the  word  "appoint"  is  not  used. 
Moreover,  since  the  task  here  is  to  fUl  a 
vacancy  In  an  elective  office,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are,  in  a  sense, 
acting  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
selecting  a  new  Vice  President. 

Neither  the  Democratic  Party  and  Its 
congressional  leaders  nor  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  Its  leader  in  the  White 
House  should  seek  to  take  political  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  Obviously  this 
means  that  the  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  should  not 
insist  that  the  nominee  be  a  Democrat. 
It  also  means.  In  my  judgment,  that  the 
President  should  not  nominate  a  person 
who  might  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  In  1976. 

I  know  that  this  view  is  shared,  not 
only  by  many  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, but  also  by  many  Republicans 
who  do  not  want  to  see  the  choice  of  the 
RepubUcan  Convention  of  1976  prede- 
termined In  any  way  by  the  selection  of 
a  new  Vice  President  now. 

It  Is  reassuring  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  consulting  national  leaders, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  hope  this  means  that  the  President 
will  make  his  choice  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  and  will  select  a  distinguished  and 
capable  American  who  will  clearly  indi- 
cate that  he  or  she  will  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1976.  In 
this  way  an  unfortunate  confrontation 
with  the  Congress  can  be  avoided,  and  a 
Vice  President  can  be  selected  who  will 
have  wide  support. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor  for 

roUcalls  365.  366.  416.  and  432.  Had  I 
been  present  and  voting.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  in  each  instance. 


BUSINESS  WEEK  POINTS  OUT 
FEDERAL  RESERVE'S  FLAWS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last,  there  Is  broad  recognition  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  populated  by 
human  beings  subject  to  the  full  range  of 
human  frailties. 

Business  Week,  a  conservative  business 
publication,  points  out  a  number  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  current  problems  and 
shortcomings  in  an  article  entitled,  "Is 
the  Fed  Brewing  Another  Recession?" 
Business  Week,  October  6. 1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
money  supply,  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  current  Inflation  and  these  policies 
have  led  to  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  mis- 
takes of  the  Federal  Reserve  have  led  to 
three  credit  cnmches  in  7  short  years  and 
as  the  Business  Week  article  indicates, 
these  policies  are  almost  certain  to  bring 
us  a  serious  recession  in  the  coming 
months. 

These  errors  In  judgment  are  repeated 
because  the  Federal  Reserve  performs 
its  duties  in  isolation  without  regard  for 
national  policies  or  the  economic  needs 
of  the  Nation.  While  the  Congress  has 
never  granted  independence  to  this  agen- 
cy, the  Federal  Reserve  operates  in  total 
secrecy  thumbing  its  nose  at  the  elected 
representatives  and  the  people.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  sad  mish-mash  of  monetary 
policymaking  which  has  left  our  economy 
in  near  shambles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  "How  long 
will  the  Congress  tolerate  the  mistakes  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  without  ex- 
ercising its  constitutional  responsibilities 
In  the  area  of  monetary  policy?" 

I  place  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the 
Record : 

Is  THE  Fed  Beewing  Another  Recession? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  embroiled  in  the 
most  int«'nse  controversy  In  Its  59-year  his- 
tory, charged  by  critics  first  with  bringing  on 
today's  Infiation  by  creating  too  much  money 
and  now  with  threatening  to  bring  on  a  re- 
cession in  1974  by  creating  too  little. 

The  Fed  did  push  short-term  Interest  rates 
to  record  levels  during  the  summer,  but  it 
also  allowed  the  nation's  money  supply  (de- 
mand deposits  and  currency  in  the  hands  of 
the  public)  to  grow  at  an  Infiatlonary  7% 
rate  In  the  year  ended  June  30.  Then  the 
money  supply  shrank  by  1.4%  In  August  and 
barely  grew  in  September — the  sort  of  re- 
straint that  can  lead  to  recession.  Two  weeks 
ago,  the  Fed  seemed  to  be  swinging  back  to 
ease,  and  stock  prices  climbed  and  interest 
rates  plunged.  Yet  the  Fed  Insists  that  Its 
policy  has  not  changed — that  It  Is  trying,  as 
It  has  aU  year  long,  to  be  restrictive  without 
touching  off  either  a  credit  crunch  or  a  re- 
cession. 

The  Fed's  policy  moves  are  so  critical  be- 
cause what  it  did  with  monetary  p>oUcy  last 
week,  and  what  It  does  with  policy  next  week 
and  next  month,  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  how  the  VS.  economy  behaves  next  year, 
and  even  beyond.  The  way  the  Fed  handles 
Its  unique  abUlty  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
money  Into  the  financial  systenr'always  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy.  If  it 
gauges  the  flow  Just  right,  the  economy  wUl 
floxirisb.  If  it  Is  too  lavish,  the  economy  wUl 
overheat.  If  It  is  too  stingy,  the  economy  will 
Wither. 
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Monetary  policy  should  share  the  spotlight 
with  two  other  tools  of  economic  manage- 
ment—fiscal policy  and  wage-price  controls. 
But  the  Nixon  Administration  has  eschewed 
higher  taxes  this  year,  and  no  one  knows  how 
well  ths  Phase  TV  controls  program  win  work. 
So  the  burden  of  managing  the  economy  falls 
mo.<it  heavily  on  monetary  pcllcy— and  that 
means  c.i  the  Fed.  True,  the  Fed  has  carried 
that  burden  more  often  than  not  over  the 
past  two  decades,  but  It  is  heavier  now  than 
ever  before. 

So  the  Fed  fl.ids  Itself  squarely  at  center 
sta^e— caught  up  In  a  debate  not  only  over 
how  wen  It  is  doing  its  Job  but  over  whether 
It  Is  capable  cf  doing  its  Job.  It  pits  those 
who  argue  that  the  central  bank  Is  doing  the 
be,^t  it  can  lii  a  time  of  awesome,  worldwide, 
demand-- uU  liiflatlon  ag.-ilnst  those  who  In- 
sl'^t  that  everything  v.rong  with  the  U.S. 
economy  today  can  be  tracM  to  a  succession 
of  monetary  policy  decisions  tragically 
botched  over  the  past  eight  years. 

There  are  few  neutrals  in  the  debate,  and 
It  Is  on:y  slightly  melodramatic  tx3  say  that 
the  very  future  of  the  Fed  as  it  exists  today— 
fundarae-itally  lndeDe!;dent  of  domination  by 
Congre.^s  or  the  White  House— hinges  on 
which  side  wins.  Nor  will  it  te  hard  to  spot 
the  winner.  If  1974  brings  a  slower  rate  of  In- 
flation with  no  recession,  then  the  Fed  will 
have  wen.  If  1974  brings  recession,  the  Fed 
will  have  lost. 

On  one  level,  of  course.  It  Is  Just  another 
chapr<?r  In  the  argument  between  monetarists 
and  Kev.ieslars  that  has  teen  going  on  for 
years.  The  Fed  tries  to  stabilize  the  business 
cycle  through  constant  fiddling  with  the  s-.ip- 
ply  of  money  In  the  economy,  the  cost  of  that 
money,  and  conditions  In  the  money  markets 
The  monetarists,  led  by  FrofeFSor  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  Df  Chicago,  see 
the  Fed'^.  efforts  at  countercyclical  monetary 
pollc"  as  destabilizing.  They  s'mply  want  the 
Fed  to  concentrate  on  keeping  the  money 
supply  growing  at  a  steady  rate. 

The  gap  between  the  two  camps  has  nar- 
rowed a  little  because  the  Fed  has  been  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  money  supply 
since  Arthur  F.  Burns  became  Its  chairman 
In  1P70.  But  the  two  camps  are  still  poles 
apan  01'   such  gut  questions  as  ther.e: 

Are  the  economy  and  the  demand  for 
money  inherently  stable,  as  the  monetarists 
believe,  or  Inherently  volatile,  as  the  Fed 
bei'e'es? 

Do  short-run  fluctuations  In  t^e  money 
suppir  affect  the  economy?  The  Fed  says 
"no,"  and  the  monetarists  say  "probably." 

Can  the  Fed  control  the  money  supply 
with  absolute  precision?  The  monetarists  say 
"yes,"  and  the  Fed  says  "definitely  -.ct." 

Under  other  circumstances,  the  debate 
would  be  carried  out  in  academic  Journals— 
quletiv  and  In  private.  Today.  It  Is  belnR 
fouebt  out  m  the  open— In  the  press  and 
even  or  the  foors  of  Congress.  President 
Nixon  and  Chilrmnn  Burns  are  close  long- 
time friends,  but  unquestlonablv  t^e  debate 
has  been  carried  to  the  White  House  because 
Treasur-  Secretary  Georze  Ph'iltz  a  rol- 
lea-ii»  of  '^iedman  when  Shultz  was  at 
the  Un'verslty  of  Chicago,  is  very  much  a 
moretarist. 

What  has  hanpened.  of  course,  is  that 
f^'^^rlJ"^  ^-^  ^°"*  dreadfully  wrong  with 
cK*  5^,3  /'^onomy  The  mte  of  Inflation  Is 
shockinglv  high,  the  cost  of  short-term 
irri!"  .1^*'  ri''  ^°  *""^^*  undreamed-of 
lt^f,Ki  *^^'*°*=''  ™*'"'^***  f'*^  been  in  deep 
w«^  T?'?v'*"''^  '^  °^  'o'  someone  U> 
b  ame.  and  the  Fed  stands  as  the  most  visi- 
ble, mcst  logical  villain. 

NO    PUBLIC    ADMWATION 

Thtts,  a  recent  poll  of  415  business  econ- 
oml-t=  could  rroCure  only  1.4%  who  rated 
monetarv  policy  excellent  over  the  past  year 
c-moarsd  w'th  39-,  who  rated  :t  only  fair 
and  -11-  Who  rated  It  poor.  And  a  Federal 
Reserve  ecoromlst  concedes:  "I  don't  blame 
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the  public  for  being  upset.  The  economy  ^ 
not  in  good  shape.  We  were  fooled  in  19C8, 
we  were  fooled  in  1971.  and  there  Is  fear  that 
we  wUl  be  fooled  again  in  1973." 

Meanwhae,  Representative  Wiight  Pat- 
man  (D-Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing &  Currency  Committee,  seen^  to  be 
gathering  support  in  Congress  for  whittling 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  down  to  size  He 
would  subject  the  Fed  to  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  reduce  the  board 
membership  from  seven  governors  to  five 
while  cutting  their  terms  from  14  years  to  5, 
and  abolish  the  pollcy-:ett:ng  Open  Market 
Commlttes,  which  meets  monthlv  and  is 
made  up  of  the  seven  governor?  and  the  pres- 
idents of  the  12  regional  Tederal  Rer-erve 
banks.  There  Is  even  growint'  support  for  the 
mon?t,arlst-backed  proposition  that  the 
Pre.'^ldsnt  set  guidelines  for  money  supply 
(rrowth.  with  the  Fed  obliged  to  operate  with- 
in those  guidelines. 

That,  sniffs  Burns,  would  turn  monetary 
policy  over  to  "a  few  boys  In  the  White  House 
cellar,  whose  sole  consideration  is  what  they 
consider  to  be  good  nolltlcs."  Adds  Bums: 
"The  whole  genius  of  monetary  policy  is  Us 
flexibility,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
moiietarlsts  want  to  destroy." 

The  monetarlSi,s,  in  turn,  huff  that  money 
supply  growth  has  been  too  erratic  over  the 
last  decade,  too  Inflationary  in  1972  and  early 

1973,  and  that  the  Fed  must  pentlv  nudge 
the  growth  rate  to  a  Icwer  level  or  risk  still 
mora  trouble  in  1974.  What  the  monetarists— 
and  a  goodly  slice  of  the  financial  markets- 
fear  is  that  the  Fed  Is  now  braking  too 
sharply,  and  thus  threatening  a  recession  in 

1974.  Should  that  happen,  the  Fed  would  be 
in  calamitous  trouble  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  other  words,  the  Fed  Is  precisely  where 
it  has  been  so  often  in  the  22  years  since  It 
quit  simply  supporting  the  government  bond 
market  and,  under  then-Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  adopted  an  activist 
stance.  It  !s  right  in  the  middle.  But  never 
before  has  so  much  ridden  on  what  the  Fed 
does,  both  in  terms  of  the  future  of  the  econ- 
omy and  In  terms  of  the  future  of  the  Fed. 

AGAINST    A    STACKED    DECK 

Fed  policymakers  are  convinced  that  they 
have  done  weU  enough  so<ar  this  year— pric- 
ing short-term  money  sufficiently  high  that  a 
number  of  borrowers  find  It  unattractive  but 
without  producing  a  money  crunch  like  those 
in  1966  or  1969-70.  Tliey  arc  convinced  that 
they  will  come  out  all  right  In  the  end,  with 
the  rate  of  Inflation  down  and  with  no  reces- 
sion in  1974.  But  they  have  been  optimistic 
before  and  been  wrong.  It  may  even  be  that 
the  Fed  is  playing  against  a  stacked  deck,  for 
there  are  two  glaring  weaknesses  in  mone- 
tary policy  as  it  has  been  applied : 

Of  all  the  weapons  In  the  government's 
arsenal,  monetary  policy  has  been  asked  to 
carry  a  disproportionately  heavy  ecommlc 
stabilization  burden  over  the  past  20  years. 
The  theory  of  monetary  policy  is  litMe  tm- 
derstood  and  the  policy  itself  is  viciously  un- 
selective  In  its  application. 

Burns  and  Martin  both  argiie  that  the  Fed 
has  carried  the  heaviest  economic  stabiliza- 
tion burden  because  no  one  else  has  been 
wUling  to  carry  it,  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Fiscal  policy  Is  a  fraU  reed,  because 
Congrrso  Is  loath  to  raise  taxes  and  Admin- 
istrations are  loath  to  ask  them  to  do  so 
Government  spending  is  Influenced  by  many 
factors  beyond  what  it  wUl  do  to  the  econ- 
omy. Controls  have  been  tried,  discarded,  and 
tried  again,  and  all  that  has  been  proven  1.- 
that  controls  work  well  only  when  they  are 
not  needed. 

But  the  Fed  Is  always  there — independent 
from  Congress  and  the  White  House,  the 
governors  arvpolnted  rather  than  elected  (and 
aopolnted  for  14-year  terms).  A  meml)er  of 
the  tax-writing  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee will  face  reelection  six  times  during 
the  term  of  a  Fed  governor,  and  that  alone 
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Is  reason  enough  to  leave  economic  stablllza- 
tlou  to  the  Fed,  So  the  Fed  has  leaned  this 
way  and  that,  raising  and  lowering  its  dis- 
count rate,  fiddling  with  the  level  of  re- 
serves that  banks  must  hold  against  deposits 
buying  a.id  selling  securities  in  the  operi 
market  to  aiter  the  level  of  reserves  In  the 
banking  system— all  In  the  name  of  keeping 
the  economy  stable. 

The  Fed  could  have  refused  to  take  on  this 
burden.  It  played  a  wholly  passive  role  In  the 
1940s.  But  It  turned  activist  in  1951,  finally 
breaking  free  from  Its  obligation  to  support 
government  bond  prices,  so  It  could  wrestle 
with  the  Inflation  that  accompanied  the  start 
of  the  Korean  War.  It  has  remained  activist 
ever  since— even  during  periods  v.hen  pas- 
sivism might  have  made  more  sense. 

It  was  brutally  severe  In  combating  "Infla- 
tion" In  the  late  1950s,  even  though  the  rate 
of  Inflation  seldom  went  over  3%.  It  kept 
money  tight  well  Into  the  1957  recession  and 
actually  tlchtened  It  In  1959  though  the  rate 
of  unemployment  was  over  6%. 

It  turned  aggressively  easy  in  mld-1968. 
literally  ilo?ding  the  economy  with  mcney 
under  the  Impression  that  ease  w.is  needed 
to  offset  what  it  mistakenly  assumed  would 
be  the  dep-?sslng  effects  of  the  10%  Incom- 
surtax. 

It  gamely  helped  the  Treasury  finance  a 
gigantic  federal  budget  deficit  last  year,  feed- 
ing monv^y  Into  the  economy  at  a  rrodlglous 
rate  so  the  Treasury  could  sell  Us  debt  with- 
out wrec'Klng  the  financial  marl.ct.s.  p,ut  all 
that  money  simply  added  fuel  to  an  inflation 
that  was  already  out  of  control.  One  alterna- 
tive would  have  been  to  rrocl^Mm  tMe  deficit 
Intolerably  large  and  let  Congress  and  the 
Adnilnlstratlou  worry  about  what  they  were 
doing  to  the  markets.  But  Bums  asks:  "What  ' 
are  we  going  to  do?  Let  a  Treasury  Issue  go 
sour?  Government  credit  Is  the  foundation  of 
all  credit.  Let  that  collapse,  and  where  are 
we?  To  Ignore  Treasury  needs  would  be  a 
measure  of  complete  irresponsibility." 

A    CHAIN    OF    MISTAKES 

So  the  Fed  has  carried  this  heavy  stabiliza- 
tion burden  partly  because  there  was  no  one 
eUe  to  carry  it,  but  also  because  Martin,  and 
Burns  after  him,  chose  to  carry  it.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes:  How  well  has  the  Fed 
done  with  Its  stabilization  burden?  The 
answer,  unfortunately,  Is  that  it  has  not 
done  well  at  all.  Testifying  before  Patman's 
House  Banking  Committee,  monetarist  econ- 
omist A.  James  Meigs,  a  vice-president  at  Ar- 
^18  Research  Corp.,  said  last  month:  "Every 
major  reduction  in  the  rate  of  (money  sup- 
ply) growth,  except  the  one  in  1971,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  recess  on  or  a  mini-rpres.slon."  On 
the  other  hand,  Meigs  blamed  todav's  rate  of 
Inflation  on  e.xcesslve  money  creation  by  the 
Fed 

The  Fed  and  Its  allies  obvlcusly  do  not 
agree.  "The  experience  of  the  past  10  vears," 
says  one  Fed  offlctel.  "shows,  I  think,  that 
Fed  policy  has  been  in  the  right  direction, 
by  and  large,  even  If  the  degree  wasn't  al- 
ways right."  But  that  is  like  saving:  We 
were  on  the  right  road,  and  the"  accident 
would  not  have  happened  If  we  had  been 
going  50  mph  Instead  of  100  mph.  "Hme  after 
time,  the  Fed  has  l)een  caught  doing  100 
mph — or  5  mph — when  it  should  have  been 
doing  60  mph. 

In  retrospect,  it  should  have  tightened 
credit  early  in  1965  to  deal  with  the  buUdup 
of  wartime  Inflation.  It  did  nothing  untU 
early  1966  and  then  had  to  make  money  so 
tight  so  quickly  that  It  brought  on  a  credit 
crunch.  Unhappy  over  that,  the  Fed  poured 
money  into  the  economy  in  early  1967  and, 
while  that  certainly  kept  the  mini-recession 
from  becoming  anything  worse,  it  also  helped 
bring  on  the  fixrlous  inflation  of  the  late 
1960s  and  19708. 

In  trying  to  bring  that  Inflation  under 
control,  the  Fed  In  turn  gave  the  country 
the  credit  crunch  of  19fl9-70.  It  plainly  was 
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too  accommodating  last  year  and  early  this 

year,  and  It  may  be  too  restrictive  now. 

This  record  would  be  more  tolerable  if 
monetary  policy  hit  every  sector  Oi  the  econ- 
omy with  equal  force.  But  It  does  not.  In 
reducing  the  available  supply  of  money,  or 
Increasing  the  cost  of  money,  or  some  com- 
bination of  both,  the  Fed  tries  to  damp  eco- 
nomic activity  by  squeezing  people  out  of 
the  financial  markets.  It  Is  the  nature  ol 
these  markets  that  the  process  hits  hardest 
those  with  the  weakest  claims  on  the  money 
that  is  available.  The  housing  market  Is  in- 
variably hit  first,  followed  by  state  and  local 
government  (which  ore  often  limited  in  what 
they  can  pay  to  borrow),  small  business,  and 
the  stock  market.  The  Fed's  ultimate  target 
may  be  consumer  or  capital  spending,  but 
constmier  loans  reward  banks  handsomely, 
and  big  corporate  borrowers  usually  have 
long,  close  ties  to  their  banks.  Both  groups 
are  the  last  to  feel  the  rigors  of  tight  money, 
and  policy  has  to  be  made  very  tight  before 
either  group  feels  the  pinch  at  all. 

To  Robert  E.  Weintraub,  a  monetarist  eco- 
nomics professor  from  UCLA  who  now  works 
for  Patman's  committee,  the  Fed  is  merely 
"Irratlodh,"  making  one  goof  after  another 
and  then  seeking  others  to  blame  for  Its 
errors.  A  Federal  Reserve  economist  con- 
cedes: "The  Fed  has  a  tendency  to  follow  a 
target  to  the  bitter  end,  and  It  wUl  hang  on 
long  after  everybody  Is  shouting  'Let  go.'  " 

WHAT    ELSE    WORKS    BETTEH7 

Fed  policymakers  acknowledge  the  Imper- 
fections of  countercyclical  policy,  but  they 
stick  to  it  nonetheless,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  economy  needs  to  be  nudged  this  way 
and  that  to  keep  it  in  balance.  Meanwhile, 
the  Fed  keeps  seeking  explanations  for  why 
policy  does  not  work  better  than  It  does. 
"Because  we  don't  have  perfect  wisdom 
doesn't  mean  we  should  abandon  counter- 
cyclical policy,"  says  Daniel  H.  Brill,  a  senior 
vice-president  at  CommercUl  Credit  Co.  who 
headed  economic  research  at  the  Fed  under 
Martin. 

One  obvious  explanation  is  that  in  the  past 
decade  the  Fed  has  had  to  deal  with  a  world 
gone  slightly  mad:  the  Vietnam  war  and  all 
that  it  did  to  the  economy  and  society  of  the 
U.S.,  the  collapse  of  the  International  mone- 
tary system,  the  current  worldwide  inflation. 
It  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Penn  Central,  with  gigantic  budget  def- 
icits, and  with  an  Administration  that  keeps 
changing  its  mind  about  economic  policy: 
first  hands-off,  followed  by  the  wage-price 
freeze  of  Aug.  15,  1971,  followed  by  Phase  II. 
Phase  m,  and  now  Phase  IV. 

It  Is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Administra- 
tion policy  that  Burns  wears  two  hats.  He  Is 
Fed  chairman  and  also  chairman  of  the  Com- 
DUttee  on  Interest  &.  Dividends,  which  moni- 
tors increases  in  both  corporate  dividends 
and  the  cost  of  money.  As  Fed  chairman. 
Burns  may  have  wanted  higher  Interest  rates 
earlier  this  year.  As  CID  chairman,  though, 
he  was  obUged  to  flght  increases  In  the  bank- 
ing system's  prime  lending  rate.  Monetarists 
insist  that  the  rapid  rate  of  money  supply 
growth  in  1972  and  1973  was  due  to  these 
efforts  to  keep  rates  down.  Burns  insists  he 
kept  his  two  Jobs  "quite  separate,"  and  it  is 
possible  that  if  there  had  been  no  effort  by 
the  CID  to  control  rates.  Congress  mleht 
have  frozen  them. 

This  array  of  problems  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  nearly  Impossible  Job  that 
governments  have  given  to  overall  economic 
stabilization  policies  since  World  War  II, 
Governments  the  world  over  have  promised 
their  citizens  what  Is  plainly  Impossible: 
simultaneous  high  employment  and  low  in- 
flation. And.  having  made  that  promise,  most 
governments  have  relied  on  monetary  pol- 
icy to  make  it  come  true.  Burns  has  frequent- 
ly asked  for  help  from  fiscal  pollcy-argulng 
for  a  controls  program  long  before  President 
NUon  slapped  the  freeze  on  in  1971.  More 


recently,  he  has  asked  for  higher  taxes  to 
help  control  the  economy.  But  the  White 
House  has  l>een  contei.t  to  let  the  Fed  do  It. 

Also,  the  Fed  faces  a  technical  problem, 
because  not  all  banks  belong  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  thus  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  reserve  requirements  as  member 
banks.  In  the  IQSOs,  member  banks  ac- 
counted for  87%  of  all  bank  deposits.  Now 
the  figure  Is  78%,  and  slipping.  To  make 
monetary  poUcy  more  potent,  the  Fed  wants 
Congress  to  let  It  set  reserve  requirements 
for  all  banks.  States,  fearful  the  Fed  will 
wind  up  also  regulating  all  banks  oppose  the 
Idea. 

Finally,  It  Is  a  brutal  fact  of  life  that 
monetary  policy,  even  today.  Is  not  clearly 
understood.  The  Fed  has  hundreds  of  econ- 
omists, powerful  computers,  sophisticated 
models — and  It  still  does  not  know  precisely 
how  Its  policy  moves  percolate  through  to 
the  real  world,  or  how  long  It  takes  for  a 
shift  in  poUcy  to  he  felt  in  the  economy. 

James  Pierce  Is  tne  F..h1's  top  man  on  econ- 
ometrics and  model-builQlng.  He  say-,  biunt- 
ly:  "We  really  don't  know  fcr  sure  ^ow  the 
economy  works.  The  world  Is  much  more 
complicated  tlian  the  world  of  theory — the 
theories  of  tl  e  monetarists  and  the  keyne- 
Elaiis." 

Pierce  adds:  "The  most  recent  models,  fcr 
e-icample,  shaw  hcrrendously  long  lags  in  any 
efTort  to  bring  a  rapid  Inflation  under  con- 
trol through  traditional  monetary  policy — 
lags  far  knger  than  anything  we  thought 
pos^iole.  lags  on  the  order  of  four  yeers  or 
more.  There  are  fundamental  changes  going 
on  In  the  economy  that  we  don't  yet  under- 
stand. The  people  who  were  born  In  the 
baby  boom  oi  World  War  II  are  causing  shifts 
in  demand  for  things  such  as  washing  ma- 
chines, TV  sets,  automobiles,  and  housing. 
We  don't  knr.w  enough  yet  about  their  habits 
to  adjust  the  consumption  function  in  our 
models.  Also,  we  are  pushing  Interest  rates 
far  above  what  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
given  similar  real  economic  conditions.  Yet 
our  models  probably  are  not  good  at  pre- 
dicting swings  in  interest  rates.  At  times  our 
models  make  me  very  uneasy." 

So  the  Open  Market  Committee  meets 
mDnthly,  tries  to  forecast  the  economy  as  best 
It  can.  and  then  decides  on  the  course  that 
monetary  policy  should  take  during  the  en- 
suing four  weeks.  Fed  watchers  can  get  an 
inkling  of  what  the  OMC  has  decided  by 
watching  what  the  Fed  does  with  Its  open 
market  dealings,  and  where  It  pushes  the  key 
federal  funds  rate  (the  rate  that  banks  pay 
for  short-term  borrowings  from  one  another) . 
Sometimes  the  Fed  will  give  a  clear  Indica- 
tion of  policy  by  raising  or  lowering  the  dis- 
count rate,  or  adjusting  the  level  of  required 
reserves.  Not  until  90  days  after  each  OMC 
meeting,  though,  are  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  released  to  the  public. 

THE   MONETARIST  APPROACH 

To  Friedman  and  the  other  monetarists,  all 
this  Is  little  short  of  madness — this  constant 
fiddling  with  policy  in  a  world  that  the  Fed 
Itself  concedes  It  does  not  fully  understand. 
If  the  Fed  motto  Is  "When  in  doubt,  do  some- 
thing," the  Friedmanlans  say  the  Fed  ought 
to  do  nothing  at  all.  Rather  than  lean  this 
way  and  that  against  the  prevailing  winds, 
they  say,  the  Fed  should  simply  pick  an  ap- 
propriate money-supply  target  and  stick  to 
It. 

Typically,  the  monetarists  would  have  the 
money  supply  grow  by  about  4%  a  year.  Ac- 
tually, most  would  permit  the  Fed  a  range 
to  work  within — 2%  to  6";:,  in  most  cases, 
though  Vice-President  Jerry  Jordan  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  (the  only 
monetarist  bank  In  the  whole  Fed  system) 
prefers  a  3%-to-6°'c  range.  Basically,  though, 
the  rate  of  money  supply  growth  would  ap- 
proximately match  the  most  desirable  rate 
of  real  economic  growth.  Once  the  rate  of 
money  supply  growth  stabilized,  the  argu- 


ment goes,  then  Interest  rates  would  also 
stabUlze,  because  the  mor-.etarists  beheve 
that  fluctuations  In  rates  are  caused  by  fiuc- 
tuatlons  in  money  supply  growth. 

Indeed,  It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  mone- 
tarist creed  that  high  Interest  rates  are  not 
a  sign  of  tight  money  but  rather  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  money  supply  has  been  grow- 
ing too  rapidly.  The  point  Is  that  rapid 
money  supply  growth  breeds  inflation  which, 
in  turn,  breeds  higher  rates.  In  his  testimony 
to  tlie  House  Banking  Committee,  Meigs  of 
Argus  Research  argued,  "The  only  elective 
w^ay  to  attain  lower  and  more  stable  Interest 
rates  is  through  maintaining  lower  and  more 
stable  rates  of  growth  of  the  money  stock 
than  tha'=e  of  recent  years.  Under  our  cur- 
rent Institutional  arrangements,  only  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  do  that." 

The  monetarist  assumption  Is  based  on  the 
argument  that  the  Fed,  by  regulating  the 
now  of  reserves  on  which  the  banking  sys- 
tem builds  deposits,  can  control  money  sup- 
ply jgrowth  v.lth  near-perfect  precision. 
Thus,  11  monetarist  economists,  including 
Meigs  and  Professors  Allan  Meltzer  cf  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  and  Karl  Brunner 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  met  in  a 
"shadow"  OMC  meeting  In  New  York  two 
weeks  ego.  Tlieir  ultmate  decision  was  that, 
to  avoid  both  Inflation  and  recession,  the 
Fed  should  keep  the  money  supply  throw- 
ing at  precisely  5.5  r^  over  the  next  six 
months.  Brunner  himself  believes  that  the 
Fed  "can  control  money  supply  quite  closely 
over  a  year,  pretty  well  over  six  months."  It 
can  even  control  It  quite  closely  over  a  three- 
month  period,  he  says,  "though  with  some 
loose  ends." 

AN  ARRAY  OF  VARIABLES 

The  beauty  of  the  monetarist  approach 
lies  In  Its  stark,  pure  simplicity.  No  longer 
must  t;ie  Fed  worry  about  where  the  econ- 
omy is  heading,  or  about  such  exogenous 
variables  as  what  the  disappearance  of  th© 
anchovy  from  off  the  coast  of  South  Anierlca 
can  do  to  U.S.  food  prices  (raising  them, 
since  anchovies  are  a  source  of  low -cost  feed 
for  cattle). 

And  the  Fed  has  listened  to  the  monetar- 
ists. Under  Martin,  the  central  bank  paid 
little  attention  to  the  money  supply.  Guy 
E.  Noj-es,  a  senior  vice-president  at  Morgan 
Guaranty  and,  like  Brill  of  Commercial 
Credit,  a  Fed  research  director  when  Martta 
was  chairman,  says.  "There  is  no  question 
Martin  was  both  right  and  candid  when  he 
said,  as  he  did  on  numerous  occasions.  *I 
don't  understand  money.  I  don't  pretend  ito." 
What  he  meant  was  money  in  the  Fried- 
man sense." 

But  Burns,  who  taught  Friedman  In  col- 
lege, understands  money,  and  the  Fed  has 
chairman.  Where  it  once  worried  about  in- 
terest rates  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other 
variables,  it  now  gives  considerable  weight 
to  the  money  supply  in  formulating  policy. 
Says  a  Fed  official:  "In  making  a  trade-off 
been  paying  more  attention  to  the  "mone- 
tary aggregates"  (the  money  supply  being 
the  best-known  aggregate)  since  he  became 
as  to  whether  to  sacrifice  Interest-rate  sta- 
blUty  of  aggregates-growth  stability,  or  to 
sacrifice  a  little  of  both,  the  Fed  these  days 
gives  a  higher  priority  to  smoothing  out 
fluctuations  In  money  supply  growth." 

What  the  Fed  really  alms  for  us  Is  not 
direct  control  of  the  money  supply  per  se 
but  rather  control  of  something  called  "re- 
serves available  to  support  private  nonbank 
deposits"  (RPDs).  This  Is  the  money  supply 
minus  the  impact  of  Treasury  additions  to 
and  withdrawals  from  the  banking  system. 
It  was  adopted  as  a  measurement  because 
fluctuations  In  Treasury  balances  at  the 
banks  can  cause  the  money  supply  figures 
to  move  wildly  over  the  short  term — all  the 
more  so  now  that  federal  revenue-sharing 
makes  the  Treasury  balances  more  volatile 
than  ever. 
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The  monetarists  quibble  over  the  vise  of 
RPDs  as  a  target  but,  more  Important,  they 
see  the  Fed  still  trying  to  Juggle  a  host  of 
variables  when  it  ought  to  be  concentrating 
on  only  one.  That  is  what  Patman  believes. 
and  he  could  hardly  argue  with  Meigs,  who 
testified:  "I  believe  monetary  policy  would 
be  enormously  Improved  If  the  President  were 
to  set  money-supply  growth  guidelines  In 
his  Economic  Reports  to  Congress  and  re- 
quire the  Federal  Reserve  to  operate  within 
those  guidelines." 

And  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  Is  more 
than  the  Fed  means  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  it  probably  Is  unrealistic 
to  lock  seven  able-l>odled,  intelligent  men 
in  a  building  for  14  years  and  expect  them 
to  do  nothing  more  than  pass  on  bank  merger 
applications.  Even  more  basic,  though,  Is 
that  accepting  the  monetarist  view  requires 
accepting  certain  fundamental  beliefs  about 
the  economy  that  are  not  easy  to  accept: 
that  the  economy  Itself  is  inherently  stable, 
that  as  long  as  Interest  rates  are  kept  rela- 
tively stable  the  demand  for  money  will  re- 
main stable,  that  short-run  changes  In  the 
money  supply  do  matter,  and  that  the  Fed 
does  have  considerable  short-run  control  over 
the  money  supply. 

THK  DEMAND  FOB  MONIT 

Economists  have  been  brawling  over  those 
issues  for  years.  anH  they  are  no  closer  to 
agreement  today  than  when  the  debate  be- 
gan. Nor  is  it  possible  to  feed  all  available 
data  Into  a  computer  and  conclude,  once 
and  for  all,  which  side  is  right.  Fed  economist 
Pierce  says  that  some  work  has  been  done 
on  how  the  steady-aggregate-growth  theory 
would  work.  The  trouble,  he  says,  is  "that 
this  country  has  not  been  without  a  central 
bank  since  1914,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  wash 
out  the  effects  of  the  policies  it  has  followed 
over  the  years." 

Jordan  of  the  St.  Lotiis  Fed  can  argue: 
"The  economy  is  inherently  stable,  and  we 
find  no  evidence  that  there  is  Instability  In 
the  demand  for  money."  And  senior  econo- 
mist Michael  Hamburger  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  has  studied  the  ex- 
perience of  1971  and  concluded  that,  given 
a  stable  monetary  policy,  the  demand  for 
money  will  be  stable. 

But  Professor  James  Tobin  of  Tale  says, 
"I  Just  don't  see  how  the  Fed  can  Ignore 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  short-run  changes 
in  the  demand  for  money."  Nor  does  the 
Fed  ignore  It.  In  testimony  to  the  Joint  Eoo- 
nomic  Committee  of  Congress  last  summer. 
Chairman  Burns  spoke  of  the  "volatility  In 
the  public's  demand  for  money  .  .  ."  Given 
this  volatiUty,  he  said,  "It  has  seemed  un- 
desirable to  control  the  supply  of  money 
rigidly." 

Nor  does  Burn*  believe  that  the  economy 
itself  U  inherently  stable.  "What  the  mone- 
tarists say,  in  effect,"  Burns  observes,  "is 
'Lefs  forget  entirely  about  the  business  cycle. 
When  a  period  of  unemployment  occtirs,  let 
the  economy  go  and  hope  it  will  correct  It- 
self.' It  never  has  done  so  to  the  past.  There 
Isn't  a  shred  of  evidence  the  monetarists 
have  ever  produced  that  their  laissez-faire 
policies  would  ever  work.  History  Is  all  against 
them." 

Bums,  and  others  at  the  Fed,  believe  that 
they  can  do  a  tolerably  good  Job  of  control- 
ling money  supply  growth  over  a  six-month 
period  and  that  this  is  all  that  really  mat- 
ters. The  economic  effect  of  an  overrun  In 
the  money  supply.  Burns  told  the  JEC.  "ap- 
pears to  'ae  quite  minor  if  It  Is  followed  by  an 
offsetting  undershoot  over  the  next  six 
months."  A  study  done  by  E.  Oerald  Corrlgan, 
secretary  of  the  New  Tork  Fed,  appears  to 
bear  Bums'  view  out. 

TKE    FED'S    LAST   CHAMCS 

Monetarists  admit  they  have  no  absolute 
proof  that  short-run  swings  are  Important. 
But  they  have  a  gut  feeling  that  they  are 
important.  Brunner  points  out  that  the  pe- 


riod of  intense  restraint  in  1966  lasted  barely 
six  months  but  still  led  to  the  slowdown  of 
1967.  In  St.  Louis,  Jordan  argues  that  If  th 
Fed  misses  Its  money  target  for  as  long  a_ 
three  months,  it  can  expect  trouble  on  two 
counts: 

Its  error  will  start  to  have  an  Impact  on 
prices,  output,  and  employment. 

What  has  already  been  done  will  have  a 
bearing  on  what  is  done  next,  meaning  that 
a  three-month  overrun  may  be  followed  by 
an  extra-sharp  reduction  in  the  growth  rate 
over  the  next  three  montlis. 

Even  Noyes  of  Morgan  Guaranty,  who  cer- 
tainly Is  not  monetarist,  can  argue  that 
"whether  It  hurts  to  have  six  months  one 
way  and  six  months  another,  it  certainly 
doesn't  help." 

But  no  one — not  even  the  monetarists — 
knows  for  certain  how  long  it  takes  a  change 
In  the  growth  rate  of  money  supply  to  work 
through  to  the  real  world.  And  that,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  clear-cut  proof  about  the 
stability  or  lack  of  stability  In  the  demand 
for  money,  makes  It  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Fed  Will  willingly  cast  countercyclical  mone- 
tary policy  aside.  Instead,  the  Fed  will  keep 
Juggling  the  fuU  array  of  variables — money 
supply.  Interest  rates,  and  market  condi- 
tions. Meanwhile,  It  will  keep  looking  into 
how  monetary  policy  affects  the  economy. 
(Current  research  indicates  that  policy  works 
on  the  economy  through  Its  effect  on  stock 
prices.) 

But  the  Fed  may  lose  Its  freedom  of  action 
If  the  economy  slips  Into  recession  In  1974. 
Continued  infiation  can  be  blamed  on  a 
number  of  factors,  but  a  recession  would  be 
almost  entirely  the  Feds  doing.  Should  that 
happen,  the  Fed  is  going  to  have  to  flght 
hard  to  keep  its  Independence.  True,  Patman 
has  not  had  much  luck  in  getting  Congress 
to  go  along  with  his  plans  for  reining  in 
the  Fed,  but  one  more  policy  goof  cotUd 
Just  about  hand  the  ballgame  to  the 
monetarists. 


October  11,  1973 


FIFTY  YEARS  OP  THE  U.S.S.R. 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  this  year  Is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  50  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
many  non-Russian  nations  now  in  this 
empire-state  were  supposed  to  have 
joined  voluntarily  with  the  R.SJ.S.R.  In 
forming  tliis  federal  union.  We  know,  of 
course,  the  facts  of  imperialist  Russian 
conquest  contradict  this.  But  what  Is 
noteworthy  Is  how  little  or  virtually  no 
celebrating  is  done  in  the  U.S.S.R.  over 
this  event  of  union,  as  against,  for  exam- 
ple, the  50th  celebration  of  the  Bolshevik 

revolution  in  Russia  proper  6  years  ago. 
What  is  more.  Western  organs  and 
scholarship  played  up  the  latter,  but  they 
are  virtually  quiet  over  the  relative 
neglect  of  Moscow  toward  the  former. 
In  a  significant  Issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly,  devoted  to  50  years  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Gteorgetown  University  has  written  a 
penetrating  article  on  "50  Years  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Economy,"  which  by  its  perspec- 
tives goes  a  long  way  to  explaining  why 
Moscow  Is  playing  down  this  spurious 
union.  The  full  article  appeared  in  the 
spring  Issue  of  this  internationally  re- 
nowned journal  of  East  European  and 
Asian  Affairs,  and  Its  excerpted  essential 
contents  here  should  be  most  illuminat- 


ing to  those  evaluating  United  Statea- 
U.S.S.R.  relations: 

Firrr  Yeabs  or  thi  UfiS.R.  Economt 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
Reading  the  addresses  of  Podgorny,  Brezh- 
nev and  other  Kremllnltes  on  the  occasion 
Of  the  USSR's  60  anniversary,  a  novice  would 
get  thfc  distinct  impression  that  a  paradise 
of  nations  exlste  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  this  was  primarUy  made  possible  by 
the  economic  achievements  of  what  is  eu- 
phemistically called  socialism.  Podgorny  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Chairman,  which  is  a 
figurehead  position,  let  it  emphatically  be 
known  that  "After  the  October  revolution, 
the  formation  of  the  first  united  multina- 
tional workers  state  in  the  world  can  rightly 
be  termed  one  of  the  greatest  lai.dmarks  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Having  wiped  out 
the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  and  ended 
national  Inequality  and  oppression,  the  pro- 
letarUn  revolution  paved  the  way  to  the 
cohesion  of  liberated  people  and  the  unlflca- 
tiou  of  Soviet  republics,  a  mighty  state 
union."  1  This  one  sentence  alone  surpasses 
anything  Ooebl>els  was  capable  of  if  one  un- 
derstands that  there  Is  not  one  country  but 
many  Ui  the  USSR,  that  the  exploitation  of 
all  peoples,  Russian  and  non-Ruasian  alike 
Justifies  even  the  application  of  Marx's  tenets 
of  workers'  exploitation  and  surplus  value 
creamed  off,  in  this  case,  by  the  state  as 
represented  by  the  totalitarian  regime  in 
Moscow,  and  that  rather  than  cohesion  and 
unification,  sheer  mUltary  and  secret  service 
coercion  and  force  preserve  the  superflcial 
union  of  these  republics. 

The  Brezhnev  speech  is  Ulxmilnatlng  for  Its 
lingering  preconceptions  and  rhetorical  ma- 
nipulations. For  example,  the  real  Russian 
leader  of  the  USSR  makes  the  point  that 
"LlteraUy  within  a  week  after  the  birth  of  the 
Soviet  state  Its  famous  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  put  on  record 
these  principles  of  the  national  policy  of  the 
Soviet  power:  The  equality  and  sovereignty 
Of  the  peoples  of  Russia;  the  right  of  nations 
to  free  self-determination.  Including  seces- 
sion and  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
state;  the  abolition  of  all  manner  of  national 
and  national-religious  prlvUeges  and  restric- 
tions; the  free  development  of  the  national 
mlnorlies:  the  need  for  a  voluntary  and 
honest  alliance  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  and 
their  complete  mutual  trust."  •  This  declara- 
ratlon  under  Lenin  has  been  so  often  negated 
by  events  of  Russian  imperialist  conquest, 
purges,  man-made  famines,  and  cultural  and 
political  repressions  of  all  sorts  down  to  the 
present  date  that  one  marvels  at  the  propa- 
ganda tenacity  of  the  Kremlin  and  its  per- 
sistent beliefs  that  each  generation  prtxluces 
its  massive  crop  of  dupes  and  the  naive. 

lAter  in  the  address  the  Russian  leader 
ijegins  to  wax  economic  and  provides  "sta- 
tistics" for  the  comrades  to  consider  In  order 
to  appreciate  his  point.  He  continues,  "Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Union  its 
industrial  output  has  gone  up  320-fold." 
Clearly  displaying  pretentious  "objectivity," 
Brezhnev  then  asserts,  "Some  may  say,  of 
course,  that  any  comparison  with  1922  is  not 
Indicative,  because  It  had  been  a  year  of 
postwar  ruin  and  famine.  Indeed,  that  is  so. 
In  that  case,  let  us  compare  1972  with  the 
prewar  year  of  1940,  the  year  by  which  our 
country  had  already  surpassed  the  pre- 
revolutionary  level.  In  that  period  alone,  the 
Soviet  Union's  Industrial  output  Increased 
14-fold."  •  His  audience  is  also  told  that  In 
this  period,  real  incomes  of  the  population 
"increased  by  more  than  300  per  cent,"  retail 
sales  Increased  "by  over  600  per  cent,"  the 
number  of  doctors  "by  370  per  cent,"  and 
Citizens  with  "a  higher,  and  a  complete  or 
Incomplete  secondary  education,  by  550  per 
cent." 
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Almost  complete  quotes  were  given  here 
BO  that  the  reader  might  sense  with  feeling 
the  fuU  context  of  the  propaganda  line 
taken  by  the  Kremlin  leaders  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  USSR. 
Anyone  In  the  least  familiar  with  "Soviet 
statistics"  would  measurably  discount  the 
so-called  proofs  offered  by  Brezhnev  for  the 
type  of  economic  development  sustained  by 
the  USSR  over  the  past  thirty  or  fifty  years. 
Doubtlessly,  progress  has  been  made  in  many 
areas  of  economic  activity,  but  what  state 
or  country  that  has  been  Influenced  by  the 
material  culture  of  Western  civilization 
hasn't  on  a  per  capita  basis  experienced 
similar  and,  in  most  cases,  better  progress? 
The  far  more  Important  question  is  what 
kind  of  progress  and  at  what  cost?  Signifi- 
cantly, little  was  said  by  Brezhnev  and 
others  alMUt  agriculture,  housing,  the  di- 
versity and  quality  of  consumer  goods,  and 
the  fact  that  total  consumption  In  the  USSR 
Is  only  about  35  percent  that  of  the  U.S. 
Being  a  forced  and  contrived  multinational 
State  the  USSR  hardly  qualifies  to  be  called, 
as  many  analysts  mistakenly  do,  the  second 
national  economic  power  in  the  world.  But 
if  such  comparisons  are  to  be  made  with  this 
necessary  caveat,  it  won't  be  long  that  tiny 
Japan  will  properly  occupy  this  position. 

Id^rnal  analysis  of  data,  both  statistical 
and  empirical,  issued  by  Moscow  are,  of 
course,  indispensable.  They  are  constantly 
being  undertaken  by  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  annual  exercise  of  evalu- 
ating growth  rates  in  the  vital  sectors  of  the 
USSR  economy  is  also  necessary,  as  is  the 
quinquennial  one  of  interpreting  the  eco- 
nomic plan  for  the  period  ahead.  Yet,  for  an 
overall,  organic  understanding  of  this  par- 
ticular economy  these  necessary  approaches 
and  fragmentary  analysis  are  by  themselves 
insufficient.  On  these  bases  of  analysis,  it  is 
true,  as  one  incisive  analyst  puts  it,  "As  you 
know  only  too  well,  experts  rarely  agree  on 
anything,  but,  interestingly,  wide  agreement 
among  U.S.  experts  exists  today — in  fact,  a 
virtual  unanimity — on  the  nature,  the  limi- 
tations and  the  prospects  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy." * 

THB    DETERMINATrvS    STBUCTURX    OF    SO     TEARS 

Despite  transient  changes  In  the  evolution 
of  the  USSR.  Involving  personalities,  the 
dlsjunctures  of  unplanned  events,  spectacu- 
lars such  as  a  flamboyant  Khrushchev  and 
the  Sputnik,  and  concessions  In  the  Leninist 
tradition  of  more  steps  forward  than  back- 
ward, a  permanent  politico-economic  struc- 
ture has  existed  and  Is  scrupulously  pre- 
served to  virtually  predetermine  sectoral  in- 
vestments and  outputs  on  a  scale  of  essen- 
tial, politically-oriented  priorities  and  also, 
above  all,  to  safeguard  the  very  existence  of 
the  contrived  union  itself  and  the  power 
and  influence  its  center  In  Moscow  wields 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  USSR.  Ab- 
sorbed in  what  are  regarded  as  typical  eco- 
nomic activities  of  investing,  consuming, 
pricing,  taxing  and  so  forth,  most  analysts 
are  either  Indifferent  to  these  uiltlmate  In- 
stitutional detriments  of  the  political  econ- 
omy of  the  USSR  or  are  even  unaware  of 
their  fundamental  Influence  on  the  direc- 
tions and  flows  of  the  economic  process  in 
toto.  For  both  societal  understanding  and 
policy  determinations  the  totallstlc  ap- 
proach suggested  here  Is  mandatory.  Regret- 
tably, little  has  been  done  in  this  area,  and 
as  a  consequence,  in  the  field  of  global  ac- 
tivism, the  Russian  totalltarlans  have  been 
able  time  and  time  again  to  pan  off  the 
type  of  politico-economic  propaganda  Indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  quotes. 

Before  adumbrating  this  determinative 
Structure  of  fifty  years  it  would  do  well  for 
us  to  gain  a  few  insights  Into  what  I  have 
described  in  other  places  as  a  holistic  rela- 
tlonlsm,  that  is,  viewing  the  economic  not 
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Just  in  output-Input,  price-cost  calculus 
terms  but  also  and  simultaneously  in  those 
of  the  hlstorico-politlcal  pattern  of  the  USSR 
which  contains  the  basic  sources  of  motiva- 
tion, conditioning  forces,  and  determining 
influences  that  in  varying  degree  and  limited 
by  objective  restraints  affect  economic  activ- 
ity, directions  and  performance.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  cling  to  the  erroneous  con- 
cept of  the  USSR  being  a  nation  such  as 
ours,  economic  as  well  as  other  data  assume 
a  different  meaning  than  if  the  accurate 
concept  of  a  multinational  empire-state  held 
sway.  Further,  if  there  is  any  prime  example 
of  political  economy  in  this  world,  the  USSR 
Is  unquestionably  It.  This  holistic,  relatlon- 
1st  type  of  analysis  allows  more  than  any 
Other  for  realistic  assessments  of  such  fun- 
damental questions  as  the  existence  of  eco- 
nomic Imperlo-colonlallsm  In  the  USSR,  the 
possibilities  for  a  free  market  economy  there, 
technical-scientific  pressures  for  enhanced 
economic  rationality,  requisites  for  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living,  and  prospects  of 
an  evolution  for  more  peaceable  relations 
with  other  states  In  the  world.'  .  .  . 
The  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
Within  the  span  of  an  article  on  the  USSR 
economy  in  its  50th  year,  it  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible only  to  outline  the  salient  features  of 
its  determinative  structure.  First,  reduced  to 
its  ultimate  determining  elements,  the  po- 
litico-economic framework  in  the  USSR  U 
punctuated  by  a  multinational.  Imperial 
structure  and  totalitarian  rule.  Sufficient  re- 
flection on  this  observation  would  show  that 
the  suffuslve  Influences  of  course  and  direc- 
tion In  the  economy  emanate,  in  the  last 
analysis,  from  these  two  irreducible  institu- 
tional sources.  Given  the  sway  of  critical  im- 
port, ail  else  Is  directly  or  remotely  reducible 
to  the  sway  and  impact  of  the  two  sources. 
As  concerns  the  multinational,  imperial 
structure,  little  wonder  that  with  their  own 
distorted  version  of  voluntary  federation  the 
Kremllnltes  hammer  away  repeatedly  on  this 
source,  which  historically  predates  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  seizure  in  1917.  Over  20  years 
ago  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  sum- 
marized eloquently  the  natvire  and  growth  of 
this  structure  and,  on  record,  is  yet  to  be 
matched  anywhere.'  .  .  . 

50  Years  of  the  USSR  Economy 

With  these  points  in  mind,  not  much  imag- 
inative thought  is  required  to  see  the  por- 
tents of  the  recurring  Russlflcatlon  moves 
sponsored  by  the  Moscow  center,  moves  that 
are  almost  always  portrayed  in  cultural  and 
political  terms.  Yet  all  too  often  economic 
reasons  and  forms  are  advanced  to  Justify 
What  is  in  essence  a  concerted  attempt  to 
erode  individual  republic  national  conscious- 
ness. Stalin  practiced  this,  as  did  also 
Khrushchev.  And  it  is  significant  that  at  the 
December,  1972  sessions  celebrating  the  60th 
of  the  USSR.  Brezhnev  and  others  saw  fit  to 
Inject  the  prospect  of  altered  national 
boundaries  In  order  to  facilitate  regional  eco- 
nomic development.'' "  The  idea  Is  an  old  one, 
but  recently  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  plan- 
ning economist.  Prof.  Victor  V.  Klstanov 

To  go  on  to  the  second  institutional  basic, 
equally  believed  facades  of  elections,  a  con- 
stitution, legal  facilities  and  procedures,  and 
latitudes  for  public  dissidence,  there  Is  the 
functional  reality  of  totalitarian  rule.  Exer- 
cised generally  through  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  subordinate 
parties  in  the  non-Russian  republics,  but 
particularly  through  the  Politburo  members 
Of  the  CPSU.  This  rule  cements  the  forced 
union  of  the  various  nations  in  the  USSR, 
secures  its  own  survival  through  police  state 
methods,  and  provides  the  controlling  sinews 
to  what  has  aptly  been  called  a  "command 
economy."  Aside  from  the  constitutional  pre- 
tenses, if  multinationality  is  the  essential 
Institutional  structure  of  the  USSR,  politico- 
economic  totalitarianism,  centered  In  Rus- 
sian  Moscow,   is   the   fundamental   institu- 


tional Instrument  of  control,  coercion  and 
direction.  In  the  light  of  the  cumulative  tra- 
dition of  modem  socialist  thought  and 
theory,  including  Marxism,  the  concept  of 
totalitarianism  rather  than  socialism  con- 
forms accurately  with  the  politico-economic 
realities  of  the  USSR.  To  give  adequate 
weight  to  the  Party  apparatus,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stress  that  Its  composition  consist- 
ently and  predominantly  has  been  Russian 
In  nationality.  The  use  of  the  janlssarlat 
technique,  placing  In  the  upper  levels  of  the 
apparatus  in  government  many  represent- 
ative non-Russians — as  of  late,  especlaUy 
Ukrainians — is  an  old  one  practiced  by  the 
Czars  themselves. 

Briefly,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  those  bred 
In  the  environment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions to  comprehend  this,  as  a  totaUtarlan 
party  the  CPSU  subordinates  all  of  life  to 
Itself,  Including  the  state  but  excluding  in 
great  measure  the  Inner  consciences  of  men. 
In  one  of  the  finest  expositions  of  the  role 
of  the  CPSU,  it  is  shown  that  with  the  mass 
character  of  the  Party  and  all  of  its  ritual- 
ism, in  the  last  analysis  no  Individual  person 
counts  for  much.*  From  the  politico-eco- 
nomic viewpoint,  it  is  this  Partyocracy,  the 
spirit  of  which  totally  permeates  the  work 
of  Khrushchev  Remembers,  that  provides  the 
cementation,  solidity  and  stability  to  the 
totalitarianlzed  politico-economic  system  in 
the  USSR.  The  Party  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  system,  which  on  a  descending  scale 
embraces  government.  Industry,  agriculture 
and  all  other  spheres  of  "Soviet  Society."  In 
essence,  it  is  the  real  and  finally  determining 
system  through  which  Individual  aspirations 
and  ambitions  can  be  best  advanced  and 
fulfilled.  Most  important  for  .our  purposes 
here  is  that  the  Party,  working  through  the 
Politburo  and  the  Council  of  Ministers,  is  the 
decisive  source  in  the  determination  of  AU- 
Unlon  politico-economic  priorities,  the  main 
allocator  of  scarce  investable  resources 
among  the  ends  and  objectives  that  It,  In  the 
last  analysis,  sets. 

In  logical  compression  the  ultimate  real- 
ities outlined  so  far  present  us  with  a  state 
basically  marked  by  economic  totalitarianism 
and  Imperio-colonlall&m,  the  former  derived 
from  general  political  totalitarian  Ism ,  the 
latter  from  the  forced,  multinational  com- 
poeition  of  the  USSR.'" 

Needless  to  say,  primary  resources  for  this 
global  political  play  on  the  part  of  the  Mos- 
cow totalltarlans  are  exacted  from  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  In  the  USSR.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  economic-geographical 
factor  is  the  peculiar  pattern  of  resource 
distribution  which  la  Inextricably  related  to 
the  first  institutional  basis  of  multination- 
ality. In  most  categories  of  material  resource, 
half  and  even  more  are  found  in  the  non- 
Russian  republics.  A  glance  at  the  familiar 
agricultural  triangle,  extending  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Caucasus  and  across  the  steppes 
into  Central  Asia,  shows  that  moet  of  the 
area  is  non-Russian.  Petroleum  flowing  out 
of  the  first  and  second  Baku,  Iron  ore  In  east- 
ern Ukraine,  manganese  In  Georgia  and 
Ukraine,  copper  supply  in  Idel-Ural  and  Kaz- 
akhstan, lead  and  zinc  in  the  broader  Turke- 
stan area,  silver  in  the  north  Caucasxis  and  so 
forth — these  and  many  other  minerals  are 
found  In  decisive  supply  in  the  non-Riisslan 
lands. 

□4HERENT   USSB   ECONOMIC   PROBLXUS 

In  every  real  sense  the  foremost  economic 
problems  in  the  USSR  are  Inherent  In  the 
system  as  shaped  by  the  two  basic  institu- 
tional elements  above.  No  matter  how  well 
modeled,  logically  or  mathematically,  no 
economy  exists  In  an  institutional  void,  and 
the  coercive  institutions  in  the  USSR  weigh 
heavily  on  the  shape,  contours  and  perform- 
ance of  the  economy.  PundamentaUy,  it  la 
Ijecause  of  these  institutions  that  a  monu- 
mental dilemma  faces  the  CPSU  state  leader- 
ship in  its  search  for  socially  more  efficient 
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means  to  advance  both  Its  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal ends.  Significantly,  In  the  multina- 
tional triangle  of  Eastern  Europe — the  tJSSR, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia — a  striking 
similarity  exists  on  the  score  of  resolving 
economic  problems  by  more  liberal  methods 
and  the  accompanying  Institutional  pressures 
of  nationalism. 

Five  dominant  features  characterize  the 
USSR  economy.  The  first  of  these  is  eco- 
nomic totalitarianism,  plainly  derived  from 
the  Institutional  basic  of  the  CPSU  and  po- 
litical totalltawlanlsm.  The  "Soviet-type  econ- 
omy" Is  not  consumer -oriented,  with  funda- 
mental economic  decisions  flowing  from  the 
top  downward.  The  second  feature  Is  the 
economy's  distinctive  and  sharply  defined 
priorities,  with  arms,  space  and  heavy  goods 
production  usually  leading  the  field.  Striv- 
ing In  no  unmistakable  terms  for  global  pow- 
er dominance,  the  USSR,  with  half  the  econ- 
omy of  the  U.S.,  sustains  with  equal  total 
expenditure  a  sophistical  quantitative  mil- 
itary output  and  a  surpassing  research  and 
development."  As  to  heavy  goods  production, 
Kosygln  let  it  be  known  at  the  24th  CPSU 
Congress  In  1971  that  it  "has  been  and  re- 
mains the  foundation  of  the  country's  eco- 
nomic might  and  of  the  further  growth  of 
living  standards."  Unquestionably,  If  the 
foundation  were  geared  to  truly  serve  the 
objective  of  rising  standards,  If  people  rather 
than  global  prowess  were  of  primary  concern. 
If  free  consumers  choice  prevailed  rather 
than  totalitarian  planned  direction — in 
short,  if  the  basic  Institutional  environment 
were  different — the  average  standard  of  liv- 
ing would  be  substantially  higher  and  USSR 
consumer  output  would  no  longer  be  the 
object  of  ridicule  among  visiting  East  Euro- 
peans themselves. 

The  third  dominant  feature  of  the  USSR 
economy  is  that.  In  overall  political  terms. 
It  Is  not  only  a  "command  economy"  but  also 
Inherently  a  "cold  war  economy."  Though 
today  we  are  prone  to  minimize  the  func- 
tional importance  of  the  CPSU,  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  parties  network,  and  the 
diplomatic  and  other  Instruments  of  political 
warfare  employed  by  Moscow  and  its  asso- 
ciates, considerable  Invested  resources  are 
nonetheless  applied  In  this  dimension  of  Its 
global  power  endeavor,  ranging  from  high- 
powered  propaganda  and  political  warfare 
schools  and  operations  to  military  and  eco- 
nomic "aid."  In  overt  propaganda  alone  well 
over  $5  b'lllon  are  s|>ent  annually. 

Based  on  the  above  features,  the  fourth  one 
Is  clearly  an  unbalanced,  underdeveloped 
economy  In  the  conventional  equilibrium 
sense  of  proportional  economic  development. 
In  the  period  of  1928-60  fixed  capital  In  in- 
dustry increased  36.9  times,  while  social  capi- 
tal covering  housing,  schools,  hospitals  and 
the  like  Increased  onl>  4.5  times.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade  have  not  substan- 
tially altered  this  ratio  of  increase,  and  the 
USSR's  expanding  commitments  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Cuba.  Vietnam,  the  Mideast  and  else- 
where win  only  Intensify  the  pressures  on  Its 
short  capital  supply.  In  short,  the  economy  is 
not  a  consumption  expenditure  one,  nor  an 
automotive  one,  nor  a  service  one  by  any 
measure  of  Imagination  and  observation.  It 
Is  plainly  punctuated  by  disproportionate 
progress  and  sector  underdevelopment.  How- 
ever, although  the  economy  is  strikingly  defi- 
cient in  social  efficiency,  it  has  developed  on 
equally  striking  technocratic  bent  that  places 
a  premium  on  technologic  efficiency,  which  Is 
readily  observable  In  space  performance,  in 
its  drive  for  military  superiority,  and  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  capital  goods  production." 

Finally,  reflecting  further  the  inherent  eco- 
nomic problems  predicated  ultimately  on  the 
two  institutional  basics.  Is  the  fifth  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  USSR  economy,  namely 
Its  Instrumentality  of  trade.  What  amounts 
to  a  trade  sieve,  partlctilarly  in  view  of  Mos- 
cow's penchant  for  self-sufflclency,  is  an  in- 
strumental device  for  the  acquisition  of  the 


best  of  Western  technology,  long-term  West- 
ern credits  to  facilitate  this,  and  a  convenient 
means  to  shore  up  the  non-leading  links  and 
consumer  goods  deficiencies.  Under  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  state.  In  turn  dominated  by  the 
CPSU,  the  trade  sieve  has  already  been  an 
Instrumental  part  of  the  strategy  to  serve  the 
Plan,  Its  top  priorities  as  well  as  deSclencles, 
depending  on  the  International  climate  and 
the  opportunities  of  advantage  In  technolog- 
ical development.  Clearly,  nothing  in  the 
fundamental  institutional  structure  of  the 
USSR  has  changed  to  wtirrant  the  present 
conjecture  that  Russian  Interest  In  stepped- 
up  trade  with  the  U.S.  and  others  Is  any  In- 
dication of  a  substantial  change  In  Russian 
behavior.  Furthermore,  in  the  long  record  on 
this  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  crucial  American  economic 
contribution  to  USSR's  development  and 
growth.  It  Is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that 
Moscow  has  never  been  primarily  interested 
in  our  array  of  consumer  goods.  It  has  been 
consistently  Interested  In  our  advanced  tech- 
nology, blueprints,  and  skilled  knowhow.  To 
provide  the  Russian  totalltarlans  with  these 
via  trade  means  plainly  to  reinforce  ^helr 
coercive  rule.  Many  years  ago  the  writer  advo- 
cated a  poltrade  policy,  that  Is  economic  ex- 
change founded  on  political  concessions, 
which  is  not  restricted  to  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  alone,  and  currently  feels  strongly  that 
this  Is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  an  eye 
to  the  multinational  construct  in  the  USSR." 
After  50  years  of  existence  it  should  be 
evident  that  the  economy  of  the  US3R  Is 
far  from  being  a  human  and  humane  econ- 
omy. If  anything.  It  remains  as  the  colossal 
Instrument  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm  to  secure  permanently  totali- 
tarian and  Imperialist  power  within  and 
also  to  secure  expanding  and  absolute  domi- 
nance without.  The  paramount  objective  in 
its  calculated  exploitation  Is  the  economic 
generation  of  power,  one  that  Is  thoroughly 
politicized  for  the  continued  domination  of 
the  captive  nations  both  within  and  without 
the  USSR,  and  the  utlimate  goal  of  world 
dominance.  For  these  ends  the  USSR  econ- 
omy does  not  have  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  U.S  or  any  other  Free  World  economy 
in  terms  of  consumption  expenditure  and 
general  standard  of  living.  All  it  has  to  do 
within  the  safeguards  of  the  two  Institu- 
tional basics  is  to  concentrate,  as  it  has  for 
50  years,  on  this  generation  of  power,  pri- 
marily    translated     into     military     prowess. 

world-Wide  political  warfare,  and  propaganda 

bluff.  Herein  rests  the  grave  threat  to  the 
U.S.  and  the  Free  World,  which  are  fairly 
easy  terrain  for  political  warfare  play  as  the 
U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam  has  well  dem- 
onstrated. Characteristic  of  traditional  Rus- 
sian imperialist  policy,  whether  white  or  red, 
the  basic  elements  of  success  are  patience, 
power  accumulation,  and  deceptive  diplo- 
macy. The  current  Red  Czars  have  displayed 
all  three  surpassingly,  along  with  an  In- 
ordinate ability  to  retreat  when  problems 
within  mount,  but  the  post-Vietnam  period 
win  Itself — once  again  on  long  historical 
record— confirm  this  to  our  grave  disad- 
vantage. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiNALDo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  to  rcvise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Matsunaca,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brasemas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phaser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TiERNAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Patman  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter,   notwitiistanding   the   fact   that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 

is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 

$627. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiNALDo)  and  to  Include 

extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  ZwACH  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Holtzman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 


Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Obey  in  four  instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  425.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  mining  operations,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
aluminum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
James  W.  Trimble  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2498.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

8.  2556.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  eis  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  8  monttis  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United  States  ob- 
ligations directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

HJl.  7545.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

B.M.  8619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-E^nvlronmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPELAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, October  12, 1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 


tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  section 
240A(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2200a(a)  ];  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  covering  fiscal  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  act  <43  U.S.C. 
1343);    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  June  5.  1972.  grand 
Jury  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  report  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10717.  A  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  terminating  Federal  supervision  over 
the  property  and  members  of  the  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Tribe  rf  Wisconsin  as  a  federally 
recognized,  sovereign  Indian  tribe;  and  to 
restore  to  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wiscon- 
sin those  Federal  services  furnished  to  Amer- 
ican Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
American  Indians  and  for  other  purposes 
,  (Rept.  No.  93-572).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  10586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  In  provid- 
ing health  care  (Rept.  No.  93-573).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.    CASEY:    Committee    of    conference. 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  6691;  with  amend- 
ment    (Rept.    No.    93-576).    Ordered    to    be 

printed. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  593.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9681.  A  blU  to  author- 
ize and  require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  to  deal  with  existing  or  Im- 
minent shortages  and  dislocations  in  the 
national  distribution  system  which  Jeopard- 
ize the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare:  to 
provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority;  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-674).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  594.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  582.  A  resolution 
deploring  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the 
Middle  East  (Rept.  No.  93-676).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10857.  ▲  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
every  new  automobile  with  respect  to  Its  fuel 
consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of  every 
new  automobile,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  10858.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
assuring  adequate  supplies  of  energy  resource 
products  will  be  available  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible  cost   to   the   consumer,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.    10859.  A  blU   to  amend   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act   (15  U.S.C.  44,  45)   to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  s'nall  not  be 
deemed     unlawful;     to    the    Committee    on 
Ii:iterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Barrett)  : 
H.R.  10860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion Of  Colonial  Germantown  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10861.  A  bUl  to  extend  daylight  sav- 
ing time  to  the  entire  calendar  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  10862.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  16  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing national  forests)  to  provide  a  share  of 
timber  receipts  to  States  for  schools  and 
roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  H.-VRRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Culver)  : 
H.R.  10863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  In- 
corporate Little  League  Baseball  to  provide 
that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  to  boys;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  10864.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Head  Start 
program  for  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  10865.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  enable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assume  responsibilities  for  com- 
munity services,  and  for  other  purposes  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  10866.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
establish   motor   vehicle  disposal  programs 

and  to  provide  for  federally  guaranteed  loans 
and  tax  incentives  for  the  acquisition  of 
automobile  scrap  processing  equipment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  10868.  A  bill  to  prohibit  different 
types  of  foreign  assistance  to  any  country 
which  Interns  or  imprisons  Its  citizens  for 
political  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KOCH    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
AspiN,  Ms.  Abztjg,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Faun- 
TEOY,    Mr.    William    D.    Ford,    Mr. 
Fraser,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr,  Yates)  : 
H.R.  10869.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  th« 
inclusion  of  certain  information  on  discharge 
certificates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  10870.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKDINEy  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prknzel,      Mr.      Heinz,      and      Mr. 

RiNALDO)  : 
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HJt.  10871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  make  mandatory 
the  systematic  aJlocatlon  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

H.R.  10872.  A  bill  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  for  retirement  salaries  of  certain  Fe<leral 
judges  In  territories  and  possessions;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.R.  10873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  as- 
sist school  districts  to  carry  out  locally  ap- 
proved school  secxirlty  plans  to  reduce  crime 
against  children,  employees,  and  facilities  of 
their  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  10874.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  owners  of  forest  land  for  the  reforesta- 
tion of  areas  Infested  by  pests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJi.  10876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
de&nltlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  10876.  A  bill  to  require  that  Impact- 
reelstant  eyeglasses  be  issued  under  the  medi- 
cal program  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  10877.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  and  conduct  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  10878.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  ao  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10879.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  cl&rlfy  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  AS&Irs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals in  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  10880.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  mternatlonal  drug  control  through  the 
use  of  trade  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By.  Mr.  STAOOERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devinz)  : 
HJl.  10881.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  extend  the 
tariff  flUng  period  for  proposed  tariff  changes 
and  to  provide  that  the  Board  cannot  sus- 
pend a  proposed  tariff  for  Interstate  or  over- 
seas air  transportation  less  than  15  days  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  tariff  would  over- 
wise  go  into  efflect;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,   Mr.  Tiebnan,  Mr.   DEvure, 
Mr.  Steiceb  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Rotrssx- 
LOT,    Mr.    LoNO    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Ketchttm,  Mr.   CoNLAN,  Mr.  Tretn, 
Mr.  HuBEH,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  Rasick.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Vlrgmia,  and  Mr.  E^dwaros  of 
Alabama) : 
H.J.  Res.  765.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   United 
States  relative  to  force  and  effect  of  treaties; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  to  autborlze 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  in  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.J.  Res.  767.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  of  February  of  each  year  as 
"National  Vocational  Education,  and  Na- 
tional Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica (VICA)  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 

H J.  Res.  768.  Jotot  resolution  to  designate 
February  10  to  16,  1974,  as  "National  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  National  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUBER    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  347.  Concurrent  resolution  of- 

ferlng    honorary    citizenship    of    the    United 

States  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  Andrey 

Sakharov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
concert  with  efforts  toward  a  cease-Ore  and 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  focus  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
the  United  States  toward  effecting  direct 
negotiations  among  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN : 

H.  Res.  592.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
review  by  the  Board  of  Engtoeers  for  Rivera 
and  Harbors  of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  the  Polecat  Creek,  Okla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  October  11, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Eastland). 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ-).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Guard  and  Guide 
and  Judge,  look  in  mercy  upon  this  Na- 
tion in  its  time  of  anguish  and  uncer- 
tainty. Draw  us  close  to  Thee  and  to  one 
another  in  humility  and  in  prayer  that 
we  may  bear  one  another's  burdens  and 
so  fulfill  the  law  and  the  gospel.  Spare 
us  from  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  judg- 
ments which  belong  to  God  alone,  but 
equip  us  in  mind  and  soul  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  we  cannot  assign  to 
others,  but  must  carry  in  the  strength 
Thou  dost  impart.  As  we  agonize  with 
the  wounds  and  the  surprises  of  history, 
SO  prepare  us  for  the  healing  interven- 
tions which  Thou  dost  give  to  the  people 
who  love  Thee  and  serve  Thee. 

May  the  redemptive  messages  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  Mount  Calvary  penetrate  the 
soul  of  America  that  the  law  of  grace 
and  love  may  prevail.  O  Lord,  in  Thee  do 
we  put  our  trust  now  and  evermore. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Re- 
deemer. Amen. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  bsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to.the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendstr 
will  be  stated. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  SECRET  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  OCTOBER  15, 
1973,  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  13  of  the  93d  Congress,  that 
the  special  committee  to  study  questions 
relating  to  secret  and  confidential  Gov- 
ernment documents  have  until  midnight, 
October  15. 1973,  to  file  its  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Howard  Jenkins, 
Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ACTION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Marjorle  W. 
Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be  an  Associate 
Director  of  ACTION. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read    the    nomination    of    Wythe    D. 
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Quarles,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nation is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lowell  J.  Paige, 
of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  as  follows: 

Bessie  Boehm  Moore,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  op 
Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

Julia  Li  Wu,  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science. 

Daniel  William  Casey,  Sr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLA-nVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  432,  433,  436,  and  437. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COST-OF-LIVING     INCREASES     IN 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

The  bill  (H.R.  3799),  to  Uberalize  eli- 
gibility for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
civil  service  retirement,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TRAVEL  AGENTS  REGISTRATION 

The  bill  (S.  2300)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
for  Federal  regulation  of  the  travel 
agency  Industry  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
8.  2300 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2121 
et  seq.)  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "TITLE 


I — INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL;  UNITED 
STATES  TRAVEL  SERVICE"  Immediately 
before  the  first  section  thereof;  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  Act"  or  "This  Act"  each  place 
where  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  title"  or  "This  title",  respectively;  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE  II — TRAVEL  AOENTS 
REGISTRATION 

"Sec  201.  (a)  Whereas  the  travel  agency 
Industry  Is  Interstate  and  International  In 
scope;  and  whereas  the  travel  agency  Indus- 
try has  become  a  significant  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the 
traveimg  public  Is  becoming  mcreaslngly  de- 
pendent on  travel  agents  to  make  travel  ar- 
rangements, the  Congress  finds  that  it  is  in 
the  public  Interest  to  strengthen  the  travel 
agency  Industry  and  maintain  public  confi- 
dence in  travel  agents  by  regulating  travel 
agents. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  pro- 
tect the  convenience,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  persons  who  patronize  travel  agencies  In 
the  United  States  by  making  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  granting  of  registration  cer- 
tificates to  travel  agents. 

"Sec  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Travel  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1973'. 

"Sec  203.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"\1)  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

"(2)  'Person'  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
form  of  business  enterprise. 

"(3)  'Engage  In  the  business  of  conducting 
a  travel  agency'  means  and  refers  to  holding 
out  by  any  person,  other  than — 

"(A)  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  reg- 
ulated by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  an  employee  of  such  carrier  when 
engaged  in  his  employer's  business; 

"(B)  the  owner  or  employee  of  a  hotel, 
motel.  Inn,  or  other  such  establishment  of- 
fering accommodations  to  travelers,  when 
making  arrangements  for  accommodations 
In  his  own  or  other  such  establishment  or 
when  making  arrangements  for  local  sight- 
seeing tours; 

"(C)  a  person  making  travel  arrangements 
for  ills  employees;  and 

"(D)  a  religious,  charitable,  educational, 
or  fraternal  organization,  described  In  sec- 
tion 601(c)  (3)  and  (8)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  and  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  601(a)  of  that  Code,  making 
arrangements  for  its  members  for  travel 
Which  is  related  to  religious,  charitable,  or 
educational  programs  being  carried  out  by 
such  organization  if  any  net  proceeds  result- 
ing therefrom  are  used  only  for  the  purposes 
of  such  orgamzatlon:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  travel  and  lodging  reservations  or 
accommodations  for  travel  or  tours  by  such 
organizations  are  arranged  by  a  travel  agent 
certified  under  this  title: 

to  any  other  person,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
as  bemg  able  or  offering  or  undertaking  by 
any  means  or  method,  whether  acting  as 
principal,  agent,  broker,  or  otherwise  to  ac- 
quire for  a  fee,  commission,  or  other  valuable 
consideration,  of  any  sort,  travel  reserva- 
tions or  accommodations,  tickets  for  do- 
mestic or  foreign  travel  by  air.  raU,  ship, 
bus,  or  other  medium  of  transportation, 
hot«l,  or  other  lodging  reservations  or  ac- 
commodations. 

"(4)  'Registered  travel  agent'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  registration  certificate  has 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(5)  'Carrier'  means  a  person  engaged  In 
the  passenger  transportation  business. 

"Sec  204.  (a)  On  and  after  January  1, 
1974,  no  person  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
engage  In  the  business  of  conducting  a  travel 
agency,  as  herein  defined,  without  having 
first  received  a  registration  certificate  as 
beremafter  provided. 

"(b)  On  and  after  such  date  and  after 
receiving  notice  from  the  Secretary  that  a 
person  Is   not   a  registered  travel   agent  a 


carrier  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  {>er8on  for  the 
provision  of  travel  to  others. 

"Sec  205.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  a  Bu- 
reau of  Travel  Agents  Registration.  The 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  such  Bureau,  who 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  bo 
known  as  the  Director  of  Travel  Agents  Reg- 
istration. The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title  through  such 
Director. 

"(b)  To  advise  the  Director  there  shall  be 
a  Travel  Agents  Registration  Board  consisting 
of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  Two  members  thereof 
shall  actively  be  engaged  in  the  travel 
agency  business;  one  member  thereof  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  general  public; 
and  four  members  thereof  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives from  the  following  agencies:  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Insterstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Director  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative  shaU  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  with  one  vote.  THe 
Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  advise 
the  Director  on  all  matters  related  to  this 
title  and  on  such  other  matters  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  request.  The  Director  shall  des- 
ignate an  employee  of  the  Bureau  to  act 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Board,  except 
those  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day  for  each  meeting 
or  for  each  day  actually  spent  on  the  work 
of  the  Board.  The  shall  also  be  paid  their 
reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses  while  engaged  \n  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

"(d)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Board,  shall  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  reasonable  and  necessary  to  establish 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  and  sound 
financial  practices  by  registered  travel 
agents  and  those  considered  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary — 

"(1)  to  provide  for  applications  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  obtain  registration  pur- 
suant to  this  title; 

"(2)  to  require  that  each  applicant  make 
an  adequate  showing  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications and  financial  responsibility  to  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  conducting  a  travel 
agency  in  order  to  obtain  such  registration; 
and 

"(3)  to  require  that  such  necessary  quali- 
fications and  financial  responsibility  b« 
established  in  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  In  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

"(b)  No  registration  certificate  pursuant 
to  this  act  shall  be  Issued  to  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  of 
a  felony. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  withhold  the  Is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  registration  pur- 
suant to  this  title  upon  making  a  specific 
determination  that  the  applicant  has  not 
made  an  adequate  showing  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  charge  such  rea- 
sonable fees  for  the  issuances  of  certificates, 
and  renewals  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  as  he  determines. 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  All  registration  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  expire  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  Is- 
suance. 
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"(b)  Registration  certificates  Issued  pur- 
euant  to  this  title  sliall  not  be  assignable 
or  transferable. 

"(c)  A  bona  fide  purchaser  or  transferee  of 
a  travel  agency  business  from  the  holder,  or 
the  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  holder 
of  a  registration  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  continue  to  use  such  reg- 
istration certificate  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  death  of  the  holder,  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prcjcrlbsd  by  the 
Secretary. 

••<d)  On  or  before  the  date  of  Its  expira- 
tion, any  registration  certificate  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  which  has  not  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked  may,  upon  the  payment  of 
any  renewal  fee,  l)€  renewed  by  the  Secretary 
for  an  addi  ional  period  of  two  years  upon 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  such  renewal 
in  such  form  as  Is  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(e)  If  an  application  for  a  registration 
certificate  by  a  person  who  Is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  conducting  a  travel  agency  on 
July  1,  1973,  or  by  any  person  referred  to  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  has  b3en  filed 
with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
prescribed  herein,  the  applicant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  continue  to  engage  In  the  travel 
agency  business  until  action  is  talcen  on  the 
application. 

"Sec.  208.  A  registration  certificate  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  suspended  or 
revolted  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  31,000  may  be  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  a  determination  after  a  hear- 
ing in  the  State  of  the  travel  agent's  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  that  the  holder  of 
a  registration  certificate  has  engaged  in  any 
of  the  following  practices: 

"(1)  Fraud  or  bribery  in  securing  a  reg- 
istratloa  certificate  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  making  of  any  false  statement 
ELS  to  a  material  matter  In  any  application 
or  other  statement  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  code,  rule,  or  regulation  adopted  here- 
under. 

"(4)  Any  fraud  or  fraudulent  practice  In 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  a  travel  agency 
business  including,  but  not  limited  to,  inten- 
tionally misleading  advertising. 

"(5)  Activities  prohibited  by  this  title 
leading  to  coavlction  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"(6)  Activities  leading  to  conviction  of  a 
felony. 

"(7)  Breach  of  fiduciary  duty  to  a  prin- 
cipal. 

"Sec.  209.  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary 
has  authority  to  suspend  or  revolce  a  regis- 
tration certificate  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  to  impose  a  civil  penalty,  in  lieu 
thereof  he  may  accept  from  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  ass'irance  of  discontinuance  of  any 
act  or  practice  for  which  the  certificate  may 
be  S'isp€nded  or  revolted. 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  In  a  case  of  actual  contro- 
versy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order,  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  issued  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title,  any  person  disclosing  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  such  order  may  at  any 
time  before  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order 
is  issued  file  a  petition  for  Judicial  review  of 
such  order  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  State-s  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
petitioner  resides  or  has  his  place  of  business 
or  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  After  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  such  a  petition  may 
be  filed  only  by  leave  of  the  court  upon  the 
showing  of  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to 
file  a  petition  timely. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  upon 
filing  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  cleric  of  the  court  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  a  copy 


of  the  record,  if  any,  upon  which  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  was  entered. 

"(c)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  and  if  need  be  to  order 
further  proceedings  by  the  Director. 

"(d)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secre- 
tary, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  he  conclusive.  No  objection  to  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con.sidered  by  the 
court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been 
urged  before  the  Secretary  or.  If  It  was  not 
so  urged,  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so  or  unless  newly 
discovered  facts  shall  be  revealed. 

"(e)  The  Judgment  decree  of  the  court 
affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  sub- 
ject only  to  review  by  the  Sxipreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certification  or 
certiorari  as  provided  in  section  J254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued 
under  any  such  provision,  shall.  If  it  Is  the 
first  such  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both,  and  for  any  subsequent 
such  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both.  If  such  violation  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one,  each  day  of  such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"(b)  If  any  perscn  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title,  or  any  rule,  regulaton,  require- 
ment, or  order  thereunder,  or  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  of  any  certificate  issued 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an  ac- 
tion in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  for  any  district  wherein  such  person 
carries  on  his  business  or  wherein  the  viola- 
tion occurred,  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  such  rule,  reg- 
ulation, requirement,  order,  term,  condition, 
or  limitation;  and  such  cotirt  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
a  writ  of  injunction  or  other  process,  manda- 
tory or  otherwise,  restraining  such  person, 
his  officers,  agents,  employees,  and  repre- 
sentatives, from  further  violation  of  such 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  such  rule,  regtila- 
tlon.  requirement,  order,  term,  condition,  or 
limitation,  and  requiring  their  obedience 
thereto. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
any  United  States  Attorney,  to  whom  the 
Secretary  may  apply  Is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute in  the  proper  court  and  to  prosecute 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral all  necessary  proceedings  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order 
thereunder,  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limi- 
tation of  any  certificate,  and  for  the  ptin- 
Ishment  of  all  violations  thereof,  and  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecutions  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  212.  Effective  on  and  after  January 
1,  1974,  no  State  or  subdivision  thereof  shall 
adopt  or  enforce  any  law  regulating,  or  set- 
ting any  standards  with  respect  to.  the  ac- 
tivity of  engaging  in  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  travel  agency. 

"Sec.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  ise  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
"Sec.  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  the 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  which  may  by  law  regtUate 
carriers  or  Conferences  of  air  or  steamship 
carriers." 


APPRECIATION  OP  CONGRESS 
TO  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

The  concurrent   resolution   (3.   Con 
Res.  51)  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
Congress  to  Vietnam  veterans  on  Veter- 
ans Day  1973.  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  October  22.  1973.  wUl  mark  the 
first  observance  of  Veterans  Day  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  more  than  forty-six  thousand 
Americans  lost  their  lives  and  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  were  wounded  in  ac- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  confiict;  and 

Whereas  the  Vietnam  engagement  was  the 
longest  war  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  was  marked  with  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad:  and 

Whereas  the  American  military  man  with- 
stood these  adverse  conditions  nnd  served 
with  valor  ard  courage:  and 

Whereas  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  American  serviceman  was  of  the  high- 
est order  and  played  an  important  role  in 
making  peace  negotiations  possible:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  gratitude,  and  pays  its 
respects,  to  Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans 
Day  1973  for  their  gallant  part  in  attaining 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  making  it  possible  to 
observe  Veterans  Day  1973  in  peace. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FRANKING 
REFORM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3180)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of 
the  franking  privilege  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with 
amendments  on  page  3,  line  24,  after  the 
word  "Information",  insert  "or";  on  page 
4,  hne  2,  after  the  word  "nonpartisan", 
strike  out  "manner;"  and  insert  "man- 
ner."; after  line  2,  insert: 

"(4)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  mail 
matter  which  Is  frankable  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  (In  addition  to  matter  otherwise 
frankable  tmder  this  subsection)  or  a  Mem- 
ber-elect to  Congress  Includes — 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7.  strike  out 
"(I)  "  and  insert  "(A)  ";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  18,  strike  out  "(J)"  and  insert 
"(B) ";  on  page  5,  at  the  begirmlng  of  line 
4.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(5)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11.  strike  out  "(5) " 
and  insert  "(6)";  in  line  24,  strike  out 
"or";  on  page  6,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"(ill)  any  card  expressing  holiday  greeUngs 
from  a  Member  or  Member-elect; 

In  line  12,  after  the  word  "public" 
strike  out  "office."  and  insert  "office;  or"; 
after  line  12.  insert: 

"(C)  mall  matter  which  specifically  solicits 
political  support  for  the  sender  or  any  other 
person  or  any  political  party,  or  a  vote  or 
financial  assistance  for  any  candidate  for  any 
public  office;   or 

"(D)  any  mass  mailing  when  the  same  is 
maUed  less  than  31  days  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  any  primary  or  general  election 
(whether  regular  or  special  or  run  off)  in 
which  the  Member  or  Member-elect  Is  a  can- 
didate for  public  office.  For  the  purpose  of 
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this  clause  (D) ,  the  term  "mass  mailing'  shai: 
mean  newsletters  and  similar  mailings  of 
more  than  600  pieces  In  which  the  content 
of  the  matter  mailed  is  identical.  The  term 
shall  not,  however,  include  mailings  which 
are  in  direct  response  to  direct  inquiries  or 
requests  from  whom  the  matter  is  mailed. 

On  page  7,  line  3,  after  the  word  "the  ". 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "30th  day  jf  June"  and  insert  "1st 
day  of  February";  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "Legislative",  strike  out  "Counfel" 
and  Insert  "Coimsels";  in  line  6.  after  the 
word  "Representatives",  insert  "and  the 
Senate.";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "un- 
der", striks  out  "subsection  (a)  (2)  and 
(3)  '  and  insert  "suh-^ection  (a)  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  ";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "Rep- 
resentatives", insert  "or  the  Senate.";  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  "under",  strike  out 
"subsection  (a)  (4)  and  (5)"  and  insert 
"fubsectlon  (a)  (5)  and  (6)";  at  the  top 
of  pages,  strikeout: 

"(d)  (1)  A  Member  of  the  House  may  mall 
franked  mall  with  a  simplified  form  of  ad- 
dress for  delivery — 

"(A)  within  that  area  constituting  the 
congressional  district  from  which  he  was 
elected:    and 

"(B)  on  and  after  the  date  or  which  the 
proposed  redlstrlctlng  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts In  his  State  by  legislative  or  Judicial 
proceedings  Is  Initially  completed  (whether 
or  not  the  redlstrlctlng  is  actually  In  effect), 
within  any  additional  area  of  each  congres- 
sional district  proposed  or  established  In  such 
redlstrlctlng  and  containing  all  or  part  of 
the  area  constituting  the  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  he  was  elected,  unless  and 
untU  the  congressional  district  so  proposed 
or  established  Is  changed  by  legislative  or 
Judicial  proceedings. 

"(2)  A  Member  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  mail  franked  mall  with 
a  simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery  with- 
in that  area  constituting  the  congressional 
district  from  which  he  was  elected. 

"(3)  A  Delegate,  Delegate-elect.  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Resident  Commissioner- 
elect  to  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
mail  franked  mail  with  a  simplified  form  of 
address  for  delivery  within  the  area  from 
which  he  was  elected. 

"(4)  Franked  mall  mailed  with  a  simpli- 
fied form  of  address  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  shall  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Postal  Service;  and 

"(B)  may  be  delivered  to — 

"(I)  each  box  holder  or  family  on  a  rural 
or  star  route; 

"(li)  each  post  office  box  holder;  and 

"(111)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  congressional  district  Includes,  in  the  case 
of  a  Representative  at  Large  or  Representa- 
tive at  Large-elect,  the  State  from  which  he 
was  elected. 

On  page  9,  after  line  11,  insert: 
"(d)   Franked    mall    may    not    be    mailed 
with  a  simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery. 

In  line  25,  after  the  word  "such",  strike 
out  "funds."."  and  insert  "funds.";  at 
the  top  of  page  10.  insert: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law.  or  any  regu- 
lation thereunder,  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage  determined  under  section  3216  of 
this  title  on  franked  maU  mailed  under  the 
frank  of  the  Vice  President  or  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  the  cost  of  preparing  or  print- 
ing such  frankable  matter  for  such  mailing 
under  the  frank,  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
contribution,  to  or  an  expenditure  by,  the 
Vice  President  or  a  Member  of  Ckjngrees  for 


the  purpose  of  determining  any  limitation  on 
expenditures  or  contributions  with  respect 
to  any  such  official.  Imposed  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  or  regulation,  In  connec- 
tion with  any  campaign  of  such  official  for 
electlcn  to  any  Federal  office.". 

After  the  wording  following  line  16. 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  3211  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the 
elected  officer?  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (other  than  a  Member  of  the  House) 
until  the  first  day  of  Pebraary". 

On  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
change  the  section  number  from  "(2) "  to 
"f3>":  at  the  beginnirlg  of  line  14. 
change  the  .section  number  from  "3*  to 
"4";  on  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  change  the  eectlon  number  from  "4" 
to  "5";  on  page  13.  line  22,  after  the  word 
"complaint",  insert  "by  any  person";  on 
page  14,  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission." strike  out  "findings  of  fact  by 
the  Commission  on  t\hich  its  decision  is 
b.-.:  ed  arc  binding  and  conclusive  lor  all 
judicial  and  administrative  purposes,  in- 
cluding purpases  of  any  judicial  chal- 
lenge or  review.  Any  Judicial  review  of 
.such  decision,  if  ordered  on  any  ground, 
shall  be  limited  to  matters  of  law.";  in 
line  25.  after  the  word  "a",  strike  'out 
"serious  and  willful":  on  page  15.  In 
line  11.  after  the  word  "franking",  strike 
out  "privilege,  except  judicial  review  of 
the  decl.<-lons  of  the  Con-.mission  under 
this  subsection.";  and  insert  "privilege 
until  such  time  as  the  Commission  has 
rendered  a  decision  under  this  subsec- 
tion."; on  page  16,  after  line  21,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall  provide 
guidance,  assLsunce,  advice  and  counsel, 
through  advisory  opinions  or  consultations' 
in  connection  with  the  maUlng  or  contem- 
plated mailing  of  frnnkcd  mail  under  section 
3210,  3211,  3212,  32U(2)  oi  3218,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  section  a-JiS  of 
title  39,  United  Ctates  Code,  upon  the  request 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Member- 
3lect,  surviving  soonse  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  other  Senate  official,  entitled  to  send 
maU  as  franked  mail  under  any  of  those  sec- 
tions. Th*'  selTt  committee  shall  prescribe 
reguld  ions  governing  the  proper  use  of  the 
frank  ng  privUege  under  those  sections  by 
such  persons. 

(b)  Any  complaint  fUed  by  any  person  with 
the  select  committee  that  a  violation  of  any 
section  of  t*le  39.  United  States  Code,  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is 
about  to  occur  or  has  occurred  within  the 
Immediately  preceding  period  of  one  year,  by 
any  person  referred  to  In  such  subsection 
(a),  shall  contain  pertinent  factual  material 
and  shall  conform  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  select  committee.  The  select  commit- 
tee, if  it  determines  there  is  reasonable  Jus- 
tification for  the  complaint,  shall  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  matter.  Including  an 
Investigation  of  reports  and  statements  filed 
by  the  complainant  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter which  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint. 
The  committee  shall  afford  to  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  due  notice 
and.  If  it  determines  that  there  la  substantial 
reason  to  believe  that  such  violation  has 
occurred  or  Is  about  to  occur.  opp>ortunlty  for 
all  parties  to  participate  In  a  hearing  before 
the  select  committee.  The  select  committee 


shall  Issue  a  written  decision  on  each  com- 
plaint under  this  subsection  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  such  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  or.  If  a  hearing  is  held,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such  hear- 
ing. Such  decision  shall  be  based  on  written 
findings  of  fact  in  the  case  by  the  select 
committee  If  the  select  committee  finds.  In 
its  written  decision,  that  a  violation  has 
occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  the  committee 
may  take  such  action  and  enforcement  as  it 
considers  appropriate  in  accordance  with 
applicable  rules,  precedents,  and  standing 
orders  of  the  Senate,  and  such  other  stand- 
ards as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  committee. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  court  or  administrative  body  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  territory  thereof 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  civil 
action  of  any  character  concerning  or  related 
to  a  violation  of  the  franking  laws  or  an 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  until  a  com- 
plaint has  been  filed  with  the  select  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  has  rendered  a 
decision  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  holding  of  Investigations 
and  hearings,  the  conduct  of  proceedings, 
and  the  rendering  of  decisions  under  this 
subsection  providing  for  equitable  proce- 
dures and  the  protection  of  individual,  pub- 
lic, and  Government  interests.  The  regula- 
tions shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  contain 
the  substance  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dtiro  provisions  of  sections  551-559  and  701- 
706,  cf  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Tliese  reg- 
ulations shall  govern  matters  under  this 
subsection  subject  to  judicial  reviev/  thereof. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  its  actions.  Including  a  rec- 
ord vote  is  demanded.  All  records,  data,  and 
files  of  the  select  committee  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  kept  In 
the  offices  of  the  select  committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  change  the  section  number  from  "5" 
to  "7";  after  line  13.  strike  out: 

"(a)  The  equivalent  amount  of  postage  on, 
and  the  equivalent  amount  of  fees  and 
charges  in  connection  with,  mail  matter 
sent  through  the  mail.s — 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(a)  The  equivalent  of — 

"(1)  postage  on.  and  fees  and  charges  In 
connection  with,  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  maUs — 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20.  strike  out 
"  ( 1 )  "  and  insert  "  ( A)  " ;  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "privilege",  insert  "(other 
than  imder  section  3219  of  this  title)"; 
on  page  20,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Legis- 
lative", strike  out  "Counsel"  and  Insert 
"Counsels";  in  line  2.  after  the  word 
"Representatives",  insert  "and  the  Sen- 
ate"; at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  insert  "(B>";  in  line  4,  after 
the  word  "title:",  insert  "and 

"(2)  those  portions  of  fees  to  be  paid 
for  delivery  by  the  Postal  Service  of  mail- 
grams  and  other  items  transmitted  by 
electronic  means  and  considered  as 
franked  mail  under  section  3219  of  this 
title;"; 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
change  the  section  number  from  "6"  to 
"8";  at  the  begirmlng  of  line  19.  change 
the  section  number  from  "7"  to  "9";  on 
page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  change 
the  section  number  from  "8"  to  "10"; 
after  line  10,  strike  out: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  Is  directed  to 
promptly  make  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
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the  problems  relating  to  and  the  arguments 
for  and  against  a  policy  which  would  pro- 
hibit mass  mailings  by  any  Member  of,  Dele- 
gate to.  or  Resident  Commissioner  In.  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  section 
3210(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Ck)de,  or 
mailings  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  section  3210(d)  of  such  title,  during  a 
speciac  period  ending  on  the  date  of  any 
primary  or  general  election  In  which  a  Mem- 
ber, Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  Is 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office.  The  Com- 
mission shall  report,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974.  to  the  House,  or  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  If  the  House  Is  not  In  session,  the 
results  of  Its  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Commission  considers  ap- 
propriate, with  respect  to  such  mailings  in 
connection  with  such  primary  elections  in 
1974.  but  m  no  event  shall  the  report  rec- 
ommend, regardless  of  the  numbers  of  com* 
munlcatlons  Involved — 

(1)  the  prohibition  of  the  deposit  of  such 
mall  matter  In  the  mall  more  than  thirty 
days  immediately  before  the  date  of  any 
primary  or  general  election  In  which  a  Mem- 
ber Is  a  candidate  for  any  public  office; 

(2)  the  prohibition  of  the  mailing  under 
the  frank  of  replies  to  inquiries  of  communi- 
cations of  constituents; 

(3)  The  prohibition  of  the  mailing  iinder 
the  frank  of  mall  matter  to  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  or  to  government  officials  (whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local),  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  mailing  under  the  frank  of  news  re- 
leases; or 

(4)  the  prohibition  of  the  mailing  \mder 
the  frank  of  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
or  voting  Information. 

(b)  This  section  shall  expire  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  unless  extended  or  continued  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

On  page  23,  after  line  19,  Insert: 
Sec.   11.  Section  3218  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "non- 
poll  tlcal"   immediately   before    "correspond- 
©nco". 

After  line  22,  insert: 

S«c.  12.   (a)   Chapter  32  of  title  39,  TJnited 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 
"5  3219.  Mailgrams  and  similar  transmittai^ 

"Any  mallgram  or  other  Item  transmitted 
by  electronic  means  by  the  Vice  President,  a 
Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  an  elected  officer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (other  than  a  Member  of 
the  House) ,  or  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  and 
then  delivered  by  the  Postal  Service,  shall  be 
considered  as  franked  mail,  subject  to  section 
3216(a)  (3)  of  this  title,  if  such  maUgram 
or  Item  contains  matter  of  the  kind  author- 
ized to  be  sent  by  that  official  as  franked 
mall  under  section  3210(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter 
sa  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"3219.  Mailgrams  and  similar  transmittals.". 
On  page  24,  after  line  14,  insert: 
Sec.    13.    The    last    sentence    of    section 

1303(d)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  (2  tJ.S.C. 

277)  Is  repealed. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  change  the 
section  number  from  "10"  to  "14";  and, 
on  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line  l[ 
change  the  section  number  from  "11"  to 
"15". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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GOLDEN  GAVEL  AWARD  TO 
SENATOR  JESSE  HELMS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
today  at  12:15  the  majority  leader  and 
I  will  be  present  in  the  formal  office  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
when  the  Senate  pages  will  present  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Jesse  Helms,  a 
gavel,  which  in  the  past  has  been  itnown 
as  the  "Golden  Gavel  Award." 

This  award  has  been  made  in  the  past 
to  a  Senator  who  has  served  as  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  at  any  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  100  hours. 

I  am  very  happy  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Helsis,  not  only  for  his  service  of 
100  hours  in  the  chair,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  3  o'clock  on  yesterday,  but  also 
because  he  is  the  first  Republican  Sen- 
ator to  receive  this  honor. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  award  have 
been    Senators    Chiles,    Allen,    and 

HOLLINGS. 

The  pages  are  also  to  be  congratuated 
for  the  part  which  they  have  always 
played  iiv^thls  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
ceremony. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HAS- 
KELL). The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is    recognized    for    not    to    exceed    15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  desire  to  use  time.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  me  to  yield  some  of  the 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 


PROPOSED  PROCEDURE  ON  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  A  NOMINATION 
FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXVTII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"7.  Any  nomination  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  under  the  twenty- 
fifth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  shall  not  be  referred  to  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  The  consideration  of 
any  such  nomination  shall  be  a  privileged 
matter." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  a 
unanimous  consent  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  is  the  unanimous 
consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
object.  Under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  matters  affect- 
ing  the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  am  not  at  this  point  saying  that  I 
shall  oppose  the  resolution.  At  this  point, 
I  think  I  am  opposed  to  it,  but  I  am  not 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  would  not 
give  it  consideration  and  study.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  it  has  some  merit- 
perhaps  considerable  merit.  After  study 
it  may  be  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  that  they 
would  want  to  proceed  in  this  fashion 
However,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of 
by  unanimous  consent. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  majority  leader 
was  not  Informed,  and  I  certain  was  not 
Informed,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
imanimous  consent  request  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution at  this  time. 

I  do  think  that  Mr.  Cannon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, should  be  contacted,  if  he 
has  not  already  been  contacted.  He 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  interpose  an 
objection;  and  there  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  feel  that 
they  should  be  given  some  consideration 
with  respect  to  hearings,  if  committee 
hearings  are  going  to  be  conducted,  in 
connection  with  a  nomination  for  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President. 

Yesterday,  the  dlstin^lshed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Cannon,  asked  me  to  inter- 
pose an  objection  if  any  unanimous  con- 
sent request  were  made  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  special  com- 
mittee or  pursuing  a  course  of  action 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  bypassing 
the  committee  he  chairs.  I  am  honor- 
bound  to  make  that  objection:  and  I 
must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  would  make 
such  an  objection  in  any  event,  without 
having  assured  Mr.  Cannon  that  I  would 
do  so  in  his  behalf,  because  I  do  think  it 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  given  some 
consideration  by  the  leadership  and  by 
the  chairmen  of  committees  who,  under 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  have 
the  authority  and  the  jurisdiction  over 
subject  matters  such  as  this.  The  reso- 
lution should  not  be  considered  imme- 
diately and  without  advance  notice  to 
all  Senators. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Florida  will  understand  that  there  is  no 
personal  animus  toward  him  in  my  doing 
this.  I  think  he  is  following  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  But  I  have  to  do 
this,  and  I  hope  he  will  understand. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  Indi- 
cate that  discussions  have  been  going  on, 
and  will  go  on  this  afternoon,  regarding 
the  proper  procedures.  We  are  trying  to 
aurive  at  unanimity  in  this  matter. 

As  the  rules  are  read,  it  would  appear 
that  th«  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  Jurisdiction.  However, 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary have  other  suggestions  to  make. 
Other  Members  have  suggestions  to 
make. 

I  will  say,  speaking  as  an  individual, 
not  as  a  party  leader,  that  I  happen  to 
like  the  idea  of  submitting  this  nomina- 
tion to  the  full  100  Senators,  each  Sen- 
ator to  have  an  hour  to  debate  it.  I  think 
that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  It  eliminates 
a  great  deal  of  nitpicking  or  imfortunate 
delays  and  till  the  rest.  But  that  Is  not 
going  to  be  the  view  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
ranking  members  should  be  here.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  here.  The  ranking  member  should 
be  here  and  others  who  have  indicated 
to  the  leadership  that  they  wish  to  be 
heard. 

There  are  several  alternatives,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  leadership  can  divest 
itself  of  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  de- 
cide the  method  which  seems  the  fair- 
est and  most  expeditious  and  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  resolution  will  go  over,  under  rule 
XIV. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  my  own 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  did 
see  me  today  and  did  tell  me  that  he 
was  going  to  submit  this  resolution.  He 
may  have  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  for  immediate  consideration.  If  he 
did,  I  did  not  hear  him;  and  if  he  did,  I 
apologize  for  not  hearing  him. 

I  did  tell  him,  though,  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  go  ahead  and  offer  this 
resolution.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  this 
was  one  of  the  proposals  I  made  at  the 
informal  meeting  of  the  joint  leadership 
of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  with  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
plus  several  other  Senators  who  were  In- 
terested. 

So  I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 


this  one  proposal  was  advanced  tenta- 
tively on  yesterday.  Other  proposals  were 
advanced.  None  of  them  seemed  to  meet 
with  anything  approaching  unanimous 
approval. 

Therefore,  this  afternoon,  informal 
hearings  will  continue.  Hopefully,  some 
tentative  agreement  can  be  reached,  or 
at  least  an  agreement  of  sorts,  and  it 
would  be  the  Democratic  leader's  inten- 
tion, after  this  meeting  is  concluded,  to 
call  a  Democratic  conference  sometime 
tomorrow,  which  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  among  others.  Is  Interested  in 
convening. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  did  yield  me  5  minutes  so  that 
I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
something  to  say  on  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  inquiry  is  this:  What 
is  now  the  status  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  under  the 
rule? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

unanimous  consent  request  was  objected 
to,  and  the  resolution  goes  over  a  legisla- 
tive day,  when  it  again  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  fmther  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  resolution  would  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  as  opposed  to 
recessing,  the  resolution  will  come  up 
immediately  following  morning  business 
tomorrow,  before  the  close  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Chair.  So  the 
effect  of  It  is  that  It  would  be  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  piirpose  of  submit- 
ting the  resolution  is  to  provide  a  process 
whereby  the  entire  Senate  can  consider 
the  nomination  of  the  Vice  President. 
The  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  only  6  years  old.  It  is  completely  new. 
The  procedure  as  to  how  we  will  handle 
it  is  cloudy.  There  are  no  definite  ar- 
ticles. Certainly,  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  jurisdiction,  and  an 
argument  can  be  made  that  other  com- 
mittees have  jurisdiction.  Rule  XXXVIII 
spells  out  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees shall  be  tendered  a  nomination,  un- 
less otherwise  ordered.  So  the  Senate 
could  otherwise  order  now  it  would  con- 
sider a  nomination. 

My  concern  and  reason  for  making  the 
motion  is.  with  the  state  in  which  we 
find  the  country  today,  I  think  we  are 
all  searching  to  find  the  best,  most  quali- 
fied person  we  could  find  to  serve  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  is  a  decision  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wants  to  participate 


in,  and  I  find  every  other  Senator  I  talk 
to  wants  to  participate  in,  and  which 
Senators  feel  they  have  a  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  participate  in. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  that  could 
be  done  better  than  if  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  matter;  that  it  be  done  in 
open  session;  that  we  be  able  to  find  out 
the  propensities  and  thinking  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  be  the  nominee  or  ulti- 
mately the  Vice  President. 

I  feel  this  is  the  best  method  to  han- 
dle that  nomination  rather  than  to  send 
it  to  any  one  committee  or  committees 
of  the  Senate  because  of  the  import  of 
the  matter  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  one  particular  ap- 
pointee. We  are  dealing  with  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  the  country  is  looking 
to  us  to  find  someone  in  whom  they  can 
repose  their  confidence  and  in  whom 
we  can  repose  the  trust  of  this  ofiSce. 

I  think  that  obligation  Is  so  solemn 
and  binding  upon  us  that  we  would  be 
much  t)etter  off  if  we  received  ourselves 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  and  each  of  us  participated. 

Many  Senators  are  talking  about  find- 
ing a  committee  that  is  representative  of 
the  Senate.  Some  have  suggested,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that 
it  should  be  a  select  committee  that  is 
representative.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
could  be  more  representative  than  the 
100  Senators  sitting  in  this  body,  and 
I  know  of  no  business  that  could  be  more 
important  that  the  Senate  could  take 
up  now  than  discussions  relative  to  the 
nomination.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  making  the  reso- 
lution and  proposing  its  immediate  con- 
sideration; so  that  we  could  go  forward 
with  the  discussion  of  this  matter.  Ob- 
jection having  been  proposed,  the  mat- 
ter can  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  at  this  time.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  indicated, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  whole  subject  matter  and 
the  procedures  that  will  be  followed  at 
such  time  £ts  the  nomination  is  sent  to 
the  Senate.  ^_-^.^ 

The  Senator  from  FloHda  has  pro- 
ceeded In  a  way  that  is  within  his  right 
and  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  get 
his  proposal  on  the  calendar;  and  he  Is 
also  correct  in  saying  that  the  Senate 
can  "otherwise  order"  the  referral  to 
committee  in  a  way  other  than  that 
which  is  set  forth  in  rule  XXV.  The  Sen- 
ate can  "otherwise  order"  such  referral 
by  unanimous  consent  or  by  majority 
vote. 

My  only  reason  for  objecting  here  is 
that  this  is  not  a  resolution  that  should 
be  tdken  up  and  considered  by  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator imderstood  when  he  offered  it  that 
it  would  not  get  unanimous  consent  and 
his  purpose  was  to  get  it  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  to  inform  all  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  If  I 
have  time  remaining. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
came  into  the  Chamber  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Floiida  was  com- 
pleting hi.s  remarks.  I  went  to  the  desk 
to  look  at  the  substance  and  the  language 
of  the  resolution.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  because  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  which  face  us 
under  the  25th  amendment,  and  we 
would  be  establishing  precedent  what- 
ever action  we  take,  the  normal  proce- 
dures of  this  body  and  the  other  body  are 
not  sufficient  and  adequate. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  shoiild  have 
a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  represents  broad  representa- 
tion of  political  philosophies  in  this  body, 
the  two  parties,  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution, to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary in  terms  of  hearings  and  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  nominee  of  the 
President  for  the  office  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

There  is  no  reason  that  we  need  to  go 
through  the  traditional  processes  of  each 
House  separately  making  separate  in- 
quiry. It  is  my  judgment  we  would  be 
better  .^erved  and  that  the  Nation  would 
be  bettor  s-^rved  by  one  set  of  hearings, 
one  inquiry,  one  investigation  so  to  speak, 
in  the  sense  of  the  qualifications  and 
credential?  of  the  nominee. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  propose  by 
appropriate  resolution  that  we  establish 
a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nomination  of  Vice  President  imder  the 
terms  and  under  the  language  of  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
that  that  joint  committee  shall  under- 
take whatever  hearings  are  required  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  separate 
bodies  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  This 
would  serve  the  national  interest  and 
place  this  whole  matter  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Vice  President  in  the  proper 
stature  and  context,  lifting  it  out  of  nor- 
mal legislative  procedui-es,  and  putting 
It  on  a  higher  plane  of  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. In  that  way  we  are  fuimiing  the 
provisions  of  the  25th  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  just  a  suggestion  of  mine. 
I  think  these  suggestions  likewise  must 
be  given  mature  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  proper  institutions  and 
committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution  that  I  intend  to 
submit. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  REsoLtrrioN  63 
Resolved  hy  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  a  temporary 
select  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  la 
hereby  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Vice  Presidency 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Select  Joint 
Committee"),  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
qualifications  of  any  Individual  or  Individ- 
uals nomlnaied  by  the  President  to  fill  the 
present  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President,  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Twenty-flfth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution wherein  such  nomination  Is  made 
subject  to  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  national  In- 
terest that  careful  deliberation  be  given  by 
the   respective   Houses   of   Congress   to   the 


qualifications  cf  the  Individual  or  Individ- 
uals nominated  as  Vice  President  by  the 
President,  and  that  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  President  be  filled  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  public  hearings  by  the  Se- 
lect Joint  Committee  shall  be  deferred  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  fo'lowlng  the  submission 
of  such  nomination  by  the  President,  to  per- 
mit appropriate  study  and  Investigation  by 
the  Select  Joint  Committee,  and  such  study, 
Investigation,  and  hearings  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  30  days  following  the 
submission  of  such  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Upon  the  completion  of  such  study. 
Investigation,  and  hearings,  the  Select  Joint 
Committee  shall  forthwith  transmit  its  rec- 
ommendations on  such  nomtaatton  by  the 
President,  to  the  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  their  Immediate  consideration. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Select  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  comf)Osed  of  thirty-three  Members 
of  Congress  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(2)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  the  assistant  majority  and  assistant 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  ar.d  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration; 

(5)  the  chairman  and  rcnklnp  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

(6)  Ten  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
six  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  four  of  whom  Fha!l  be  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party,  and  reflect- 
ing geographical  representation  slmUar  to 
standard  Federal  regions; 

(7)  Ten  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  six  of 

whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  party,  and  reflecting  geo- 
graphical representation  similar  to  stand- 
ard Federal  regions. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member,  chairman, 
or  vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(b)  The  Select  Joint  Committee  shall  se- 
lect a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members,  and  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  govern  Its  proceedings.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  preside  over  meetings  of 
the  select  committee  during  the  absence  of 
the  chairman  or  upon  assignment  by  the 
chairman,  and  discharge  such  other  re- 
sponsibilities as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Select  Joint  Committee  or  the  chair- 
man. Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  Select  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  original  appointments  to  It  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Joint  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but 
the  Select  Joint  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing testimony  or  depositions. 

Sec  3.  (a)  To  enable  the  Select  Joint 
Committee  to  make  the  study  and  Investi- 
gation authorized  and  directed  by  this  con- 
current resolution,  the  Senate  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring)  hereby  em- 
powers the  Select  Joint  Committee  as  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  (1)  to  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical.  In- 
vestigatory, legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate; 
(2)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place 
during  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;   (3)    to  hold  hearings  for  taking 


testimony  on  oath  or  to  receive  documen- 
tary or  physical  evidence  relating  to  the 
matters  and  questions  it  Is  authorl7ed  to 
Investigate  or  study;  (4)  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  as  wit- 
nesses of  any  persons  who  the  Select  Joint 
Committee  belieyes  have  knowledge  or  in- 
formation concerning  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  It  Is  authorized  to  Investigate  and 
study;  (5)  to  require  by  subpena  or  order 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  any  private  persjn,  firm,  or 
corporation,  or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  any  political  committee  or  or- 
ganization to  produce  for  Its  consideration 
or  for  use  as  evidence  in  Its  investigation 
and  study  any  books,  chec'^cs.  canceled 
checks,  correspondence,  comKiunlcatlons, 
document,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records, 
recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  relating  to 
any  of  the  matters  or  questions  it  Is  au- 
thorized to  investigate  and  study  which  they 
or  any  of  them  may  have  in  their  custody 
or  under  their  control;  (6)  to  make  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
any  recommendations  it  deems  appropriate 
in  respect  to  the  wUlful  failure  or  refusal  of 
any  person  to  appear  before  U  In  obedience 
to  a  subpena  or  order,  or  in  respect  to  the 
willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
answer  questions  or  give  testimony  in  his 
character  as  a  witness  during  his  appear- 
ance before  It,  or  In  respect  to  the  willful 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  political  conamlttee  or  orga- 
nization, to  produce  before  the  committee 
any  books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  corre- 
spondence, communications,  document,  fi- 
nancial records,  papers,  physical  evidence, 
records,  recordings,  tapes,  or  materl.ils  In 
obedience  to  any  subpena  or  order;  (7)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony  on  oath 
anywhere  within  the  United  States  or  in 
any  other  country;  and  (8)  to  expend  to  the 
extent  it  determines  necessarv  or  appropri- 
ate any  moneys  made  available  to  It  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  resolution  and  to 
make  the  investigation  and  study  It  is  au- 
thorized  by   this  resolution   to  make 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Select 
Joint  Committee  acting  through  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by  him. 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
The  chairman  of  the  Select  Joint  Commit- 
tee, or  any  other  member  thereof,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  any  wit- 
nesses app>earlng  before  the  committee. 

Sec.  4.  On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Vice  President  Is  confirmed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Select  Joint  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  The  minority  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Joint  Committee  shall  have  one-third  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Select  Joint 
Committee  (Including  a  minority  counsel) 
and  such  part  of  the  clerical  staff  as  may  b« 
adequate. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Joint 
Committee  under  this  concurrent  resolution 
shall  not  exceed  $600.(X)0.  Such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  suggestion. 
He  is  quite  correct;  these  suggestions 
should  be  considered  thoroughly  and 
fully,  so  that  the  Senate  will,  through  its 
collective  wisdom,  approach  this  very  Im- 
portant and  vital  and  historic  matter — 
which,  Indeed,  is  going  to  be  a  prece- 
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dent — in  a  way  that  would  give  It  that 
dignity,  attention,  and  mature  consider- 
ation it  deserves. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  if  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  the  proposal 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  will  come  up 
automatically  on  tomorrow  at  the  close 
of  morning  business,  and  if  debated  until 
the  hour  2  o'clock,  of  course,  would  then 
go  on  the  calendar. 

I  think  every  Senator  knows  what  the 
objective  is  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  He  seeks  to  get  this  matter 
on  the  calendar  without  its  being  referred 
to  a  committee.  This  Is  not  untoward  and 
it  is  within  the  Senator's  rights  and 
within  the  rules. 

But  tomorrow  after  the  laying  down 
of  the  measure  by  the  clerk,  the  measure 
will  automatically  go  to  the  calendar  at 
the  end  of  the  morning  hour — if  i.ot  dis- 
posed of — and  it  will  remain  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  does  any  other  measure,  until 
called  up  by  motion  or  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Chair 
If  I  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
matter? 

The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.    If    the 

Senate  adjourns  this  evening  the  Chair 
is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  resolution  would  be  automatically 
considered  on  tomorrow  as  the  Senator 
has  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  it  would 
go  on  the  calendar  automatically? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  resolution  would  be  considered  from 
the  end  of  morning  business  to  the  end 
of  the  morning  hour  and  thereafter,  if 
not  disposed  of.  would  automatically  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  there  Is  tm- 
flnlshed  business,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness would  automatically  come  down  at 
the  expiration  of  the  2  hours  which 
constitute  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  at  that 
time  the  matter  would  go  on  the  Cal- 
endar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  at 
that  time  the  matter  would  go  on  the 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  could  be  de- 
bated during  the  2  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  the 
Chair  has  clarified  the  matter  for  the 
Information  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  expired. 
I  assume  morning  business  will  be  the 
next  order  of  business. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Freling- 
HTJYSEN,  and  Mr.  Broomfield  were  ap- 
p>ointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency; 

H.R.  7645.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  8619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agrlculture-EInvlronmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The    above    bills    were    subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACTrvmES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS"— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— (S.  REPT.  NO.  93- 
463) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  submitted  a  re- 
port entitled  "Activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


mlnlfitrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development; 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Pakistan;  and 

Stanley  R.  Resor.  of  Connecticut,  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  Ne- 
gotiations, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  From  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  report  favor- 
ably the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Donavon 
F.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  that  grade:  Lt. 
Gen.  Durward  L.  Crow,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  appointed  as  senior  U.S.  Air  Force 
member  of  Military  Stafif  Committee  of 
United  Nations;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Huyser,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant 
general  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Plans 
and  Operations,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  and  Maj.  Gen.  Felix  M.  Rogers, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general 
as  commander,  Air  University.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  there  are  5,365  in  the  Army  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 

below;  and  in  the  Navy,  3,500  in  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  an>'  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  William  Ackerman,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Navy  and  Army. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

WUllam  John  Fellner,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 
Daniel   Parker,   of   Wisconsin,   to  be   Ad- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BDRDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cook)  : 

8.  2565.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2566.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  State  of  Utah  to 
contain  and  render  harmless  uranium  mill 
tailings,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2567.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agricul- 
tural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax.  to 
provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax  to 
the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with  the 
consent  of  the  farmer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
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ByMr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  2568.  A  bill  to  extend  daylight  savings 
time  during  the  period  from  the  last  Sunday 
In  October  1973.  through  the  last  Sunday 
In  April  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2569.   A  bUl   establishing  an  Office  of 
Congressional  Legal  Counsel.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 

S.  2570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure), to  establish  a  Labor  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous  consent. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS 

By   Mr.   BURDICK    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code;  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BEPOBM   OF  THE   BANKRUPTCY   ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Cook  and  I  are  Introducing,  by 
request,  a  bill  to  revise  the  bankruptcy 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  that  is  being  introduced  to- 
day Is  the  end  product  of  more  than  2 
years  of  work  by  the  Bankruptcy  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  conducted  21 
working  meetings  lasting  a  total  of  44 
days.  It  conducted  public  hearings  in 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles.  It  received  information 
from  private  and  governmental  organi- 
zations which  were  expressly  concerned 
with  the  bankruptcy  system  in  this  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  these  efforts  the  Com- 
mission staff,  which  numbered  some  27 
persons,  engaged  In  legal  and  practical 
studies  supplemented  by  extensive  re- 
search conducted  by  several  private  con- 
tractors. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cre- 
ated the  Bankruptcy  Commission,  be- 
cause the  present  barikruptcy  system  has 
proved  archaic  and  ineffective.  Enacted 
In  1898  and  extensively  revised  in  1938, 
the  present  bankruptcy  system  has  re- 
ceived only  sporadic  attention  from  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  despite  the  staggering 
increase  in  bankruptcy  filings,  10,000  in 
1946  to  20,000  in  1972,  a  quarter  cen- 
tury has  passed  without  major  amend- 
ment to  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  serious  flaws  have 
developed. 

The  Bankruptcy  Commission  felt  that 
to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, a  new  bankruptcy  law  establishing 
a  new  organization  and  new  procedures 
was  required.  The  bill  being  Introduced 
would  seek  to  modernize  the  admin- 
istration structure  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  and,  in  general,  set  uniform  stand- 
ards and  laws  throughout  the  United 
States. 

While  I  am  not  unalterably  wed  to  each 
and  every  provision  of  this  bill,  I  believe 
it  will  serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
needed  reforms  of  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy law.  Therefore  I  urge  that  it  re- 
ceive prompt  hearings,  upon  proper  re- 
ferral, as  well  as  full  consideration  and 
debate,  so  that  we  may  enact  worthy  leg- 
islation in  this  area. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2569.  A  bill  establishing  an  Office  of 
Congressional  Legal  Counsel.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  we  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  of  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  executive  branch  ac- 
tions in  thwarting  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  tremendous  upsurge  in  the  use 
of  the  courts — both  by  private  citizens 
and  by  Members  of  the  Congress — in  at- 
tempts to  force  the  executive  branch  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  types  of  Illegal  executive  branch 
actions  which  have  been  tested  have 
been  varied,  but  all  have  been  important. 
They  have  ranged  from  challenges  to 
the  continuation  of  the  longest  and  most 
divisive  war  in  our  history,  to  the  mas- 
sive impoundment  of  funds  appropriated 
by  tUe  Congress,  to  the  withholding  of 
information  imder  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  to  the  submitting  of  nom- 
inations for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bond  linldng  these  cases  has  been 
the  inability  to  obtain  redress  of  griev- 
ances through  any  means  other  than  the 
courts.  Their  common  achievement  has 
been  a  greater  awareness  of  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  Congress— and  the 
American  people — of  the  dangers  of 
illegal  executive  branch  actions,  and  the 
potential  of  court  challenges  as  a  means 
of  correcting  such  illegality. 

A  number  of  lawsuits  stand  out  in  this 
regard,  and  are  worthy  of  particular 
mention  for  their  accomplishments.  In 
some  instances,  these  accomplishments 
came  about  through  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  legal  action;  in  others, 
while  the  legal  action  itself  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  awareness  of  the  American 
people  has  been  heightened. 

LAWSDTTS    AGAINST    THE    EXECUTIVE    BBANCR 
IMPOUNDMENT 

Early  this  year.  22  Senators  and  5 
Representatives  filed  a  brief  amici  curiae 
in  the  case  of  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  Missouri  against  Volpe.  challeng- 
ing the  legality  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  withholding  of  funds 
for  road  construction  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Both  the  U.S.  district  court 
and  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  have  held 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  withholding  such  funds  to 
control  inflation  is  contrary  to  law. 

This  is  only  one  of  over  two  cases  which 
have  been  decided  on  various  questions 
dealing  with  impoundment  of  congres- 
sionally  appropriated  fimds.  These  cases 
have  dealt  with  housing  f  imds.  with  OEO 
funds,  with  fimds  appropriated  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments, with  Agriculture  Department 
emergency  loan  funds,  with  veterans 
cost-of-instructlon  funds,  with  Indian 
education  funds,  with  mental  health  and 
education  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  Library  Services  funds. 

And  in  virtually  every  instance  the 
outcome  of  this  litigation  has  been  the 
same— ruling  after  ruling  that  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  was  contrary  to  law. 


WAK   POWEKS 


A  number  of  important  suits  have  been 
filed  by  members  of  Congress  in  attempts 
to  end  the  war  in  Indochina. 

In  1972,  Representative  Pabren 
Mitchell,  joined  by  12  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  filed  an 
action  seeking  an  injunction  against 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  un- 
less the  war  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress within  60  days.  The  case,  though 
unsuccessful,  brought  the  Issue  of  war 
powers  of  Congress  to  the  public  eye. 

This  summer,  Representative  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman,  of  New  York,  filed  suit 
against  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  authorization. 
This  suit,  while  ultimately  not  successful 
in  ending  the  bombing  before  the 
congressionally-imposed  deadline  of 
August  15,  was  argued  successfully  at 
both  the  district  court  and  the  appeals 
court  level.  The  wide  publicity  attendant 
to  this  suit  brought  a  new  level  of  public 
awareness  regarding  the  problem  of 
Presidential  prerogatives  In  the  war- 
powers  area. 

EXECUTnrE   BRANCH    NOMINATIONS 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  joined  Sena- 
tor Williams,  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Hathaway  in  suing  in  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  re- 
moval of  Howard  Phillips  from  the  post 
of  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Our  suit,  filed  with 
the  aid  of  Pubhc  Citizens,  Inc.,  sought 
Mr.  Phillips'  removal  on  grounds  that 
his  name  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore serving  illegally  in  office. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  actions 
against  Mr.  Phillips,  he  was  ultimately 
removed  as  Acting  Director  of  OEO,  and 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  pend- 
ing applications  for  OEO  grants  were 
disbursed,  moneys  which  Mr.  Phillips 
during  his  illegal  tenure  in  office  had  re- 
fused to  disburse. 

CONGBESSIONAI.    ACXTESS    TO    INFOBMATION 

A  number  of  actions  In  the  past  2  years 
have  been  by  Members  of  Congress  at- 
tempting to  gain  access  to  information, 
under  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

In  suits  brought  by  Representatives 
Patsy  Mink  against  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  by  Representative 
Ronald  Dellums  against  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  by 
Representative  John  Ashbrook  against 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  by  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspin  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Members  of  Congress 
have  challenged  executive  branch  se- 
crecy on  matters  ranging  from  admin- 
istration of  the  medicare  program  to  the 
failure  to  release  the  official  report  on 
the  Mylal  massacre  of  1968. 

Frankly,  most  of  these  actions  have 
not  been  successful  in  obtaining  release 
of  the  information  sought.  They  have, 
however,  brought  to  public  attention  the 
problems  inherent  in  Government  secre- 
cy, and  the  possible  need  for  additional 

legislative  action  to  Insure  congressional 
access  to  Information  vital  to  the  Nation. 
These  are  merely  some  of  the  areas  in 
which  Members  of  Congress  have  played 
Important  roles  in  challenging  arbitrary. 
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illegal     and     unwarrEinted     executive 
branch  actions. 

ABSENCE    OF   IN-HOtTSE   COUNSEL 

One  crucial  element  has  been  missing 
from  this  effort,  however.  For  although 
congressional  involvement  in  these  types 
of  historic  lawsuits  has  increased  dra- 
matically in  recent  years,  we  still  find 
ourselves  without  an  inhouse  capability 
In  this  area.  The  lawsuits  which  Members 
of  Congress  have  brought,  or  in  which 
they  have  filed  briefs  amicus  curiae,  have 
all  been  handled  by  lawyers  not  in  the 
employ  of  Congress. 

These  attorneys  have  performed  mag- 
nificently, and  deserve  our  gratitude.  But 
we  in  Congress,  if  we  are  to  truly  reassert 
the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch, 
must  not  be  eternally  reliant  on  the  good 
will  of  resources  in  the  private  sector. 

NEED    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    COUNSEL 

This  year,  we  have  enacted  significant 
legislative  measures  designed  to  stop  il- 
legality In  the  executive  branch.  A  war 
powers  bill  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  which,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would 
bring  a  momentous  reassertion  of  the 
equality  of  branches  within  American 
Grovernment  in  this  vital  area.  Anti-im- 
poundment  bills  have  been  passed  by 
both  Houses.  Again,  if  enacted  into  law, 
this  legislation  would  make  clear  Con- 
gress power  in  control  of  moneys  ap- 
propriated by  the  legislative  branch. 

In  addition,  important  proposals  have 
been  introduced  to  broaden  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  And  legislation  now 
In  conference  would  provide  senatorial 
approval  for  executive  agreements,  which 
the  executive  branch  had  been  using  to 
bypass  the  constitutional  requirement 
for  Senate  ratification  of  all  treaties. 

All  of  these  acts,  however,  if  and  when 
they  become  law,  will  need  enforcement 
power.  Hopefully,  this  power  need  never 
be  utilized.  But  we  must  be  ready  to  seek 
enforcement  of  the  new  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted,  the  older  legislation  al- 
ready in  place,  and  Congress  inherent 
powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
only  if  we  have  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Legal  Counsel  within  the  Congress  will 
we  be  able  to  fully  use  the  potential  of 
the  judicial  branch  in  reestablishing  an 
equality  of  power  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive. 

PROVISIONS   OF   LEGISLATION 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  help  achieve  this  end 
by  creating  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Legal  Counsel. 

The  major  features  of  this  legislation 
are  as  follows: 

An  Office  of  Conffresslonal  Legal 
Counsel  would  be  established,  with  the 
head  of  the  office  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  from  among 
names  submitted  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  duties  of  the  Congressional  Legal 
Counsel  would  include  a  variety  of 
Informational  and  representational 
acitvlties. 

First,  he  would  be  required,  upon  re- 
quest of  either  House  of  Congress,  a 


joint  committee,  a  committee,  at  least  3 
Senators  or  12  Representatives,  to  gender 
a  legal  opinion  on  questions  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Uuited  States.  These  questions  would 
Include  whether: 

A  request  for  Information  or  inspec- 
tion of  records  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  was  properly  denied  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government; 

A  nomination,  or  an  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  or  regional  or  inter- 
national organization,  should  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice 
and  consent ; 

An  activity  has  been  undertaken  or 
continued,  or  not  vmdertaken  or  con- 
tinued, by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  violation  of  the  law 
or  the  Constitution  or  without  any  re- 
quired authorization  of  law; 

Executive  privilege  exists,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  has  been  properly  asserted; 
and 

Fimds  appropriated  by  Congress  have 
been  impoimded  in  accordance  with  law. 

Second,  he  would  be  required,  upon 
requests  from  any  of  the  same  types 
of  parties  above,  to  advise  and  cooper- 
ate with  other  private  parties  bringing 
civil  actions  against  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  regarding 
their  execution  of  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution. 

Third,  he  would  be  required,  upon  a 
similar  request,  to  intervene  or  appear 
as  amicus  curiae  in  pending  actions  in 
Federal  or  State  courts  in  which  the  is- 
sue is  the  constitutionality  or  interpreta- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or 
official  action  taken  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  joint  committees,  committees 
or  members,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  upon  request,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  represent  either  House,  a  joint 
committee,  committee,  member  of  em- 
ployee of  Congress  in  any  legal  action 
pending  to  which  such  House,  committee 
or  employee  is  a  party,  and  in  which 
there  is  placed  in  issue  the  validity  of 
any  official  proceeding  of,  or  official  ac- 
tion taken  by,  such  House,  committee, 
member  of  employee. 

Rfth,  and  most  importantly,  If  the 
Congressional  Legal  Coimsel  has  ren- 
dered a  legal  opinion,  and  if  requested 
by  either  House,  a  joint  committee,  a 
committee,  at  least  6  Senators  or  at  least 
24  Representatives,  he  would  be  required 
"to  bring  a  civil  action,  without  regard 
to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In 
controversy,  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  require  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  agency  or  department 
thereof,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  interpreted  in  such  opinion." 

The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel, 
therefore,  would  be  empowered  to  under- 
take a  wide  variety  of  activity,  includ- 
ing representing  the  Congress  and  In- 
dividual Members  both  as  plaintiffs  and 
defendants. 

Most  Importantly,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  an  effective  legal 
voice    in    combating    illegal    executive 


branch  actions  such  as  impoundment, 
overly  broad  claims  of  Executive  privil- 
ege, failure  to  submit  nominations  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  and  other 
similar  abuses. 

The  statute  would  confer  broad  stand- 
ing on  the  Office  of  Congressional  Coun- 
sel in  its  representational  activity,  so  as 
to  afford  the  Congress  with  wide  rang- 
ing authority  in  challenging  executive 
branch  action  in  the  courts. 

Just  as  the  Office  of  Legislative  Coim- 
sel has,  over  the  years,  aided  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  developing 
important  legislation,  so  should  an  Office 
of  Congressional  Legal  Counsel  aid  us  in 
reasserting  the  power  which  we  need  to 
ensure  that  this  legislative  function  is 
carried  out  by  an  often  balky  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  I  am 
introducing  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2569 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
pvirpoees  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Member  of  Congress"  means  a  Sen- 
ator, Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner; 

(2)  "Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" Includes  a  Representative,  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner; 

(3)  "State"  includes  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  "Impoiindlng  of  budget  authority" 
includes 

(A)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring, 
freezing,  or  otherwise  refusing  to  expend  any 
part  of  budget  authority  made  available 
(whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
wise) and  the  termination  or  cancellation  of 
authorized  projects  or  activities  to  the  extent 
that  budget  authority  has  been  made  avaU- 
able; 

(B)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring 
freezing  or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any 
allocation  of  any  part  of  budget  authority 
(Where  such  allocation  is  required  In  order 
to  permit  the  budget  authority  to  be  ex- 
pended or  obligated); 

(C)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring, 
freezing,  or  otherwise  refusing  to  permit  a 
grantee  to  obligate  any  part  of  budget  au- 
thority (whether  by  establishing  contract 
controls,  reserves  or  otherwise);  and 

(D)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  In- 
action which  effectively  precludes  or  delays 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  part 
of  authorized  budget  authority. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Congress  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Legal  Counsel,  which  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Congressional 
Legal  Counsel.  The  Congressional  Legal 
Counsel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from 
among  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel  shall 
receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
Assistant  Legal  Counsels  and  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
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of  his  office.  All  such  appointments  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  political  affiliation 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  offices. 

(c)  The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel  shall 
promulgate  for  his  office  such  rules  and  reg- 
\ilatlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 
He  may  delegate  authority  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  the  Congressional 
Legal  Counsel.  No  person  serving  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  such  office  may  engage  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment 
while  so  serving. 

(d)  The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel  shall 
cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be  nukde  for  his  office, 
of  such  design  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  approve,  and 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

SEC.  3.  (a)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Congressional  Legal  Counsel — 

( 1 )  to  render,  upon  request  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress, 
any  committee  of  either  Hoiise  of  Congress, 
at  least  3  Senators,  or  12  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  legal  opinions 
upon  questions  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  whether — 

(A)  a  request  for  information  or  Inspection 
of  a  record  or  other  matter  under  section  652 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code  was  properly 
denied  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(B)  a  nomination,  or  an  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  or  regional  or  International 
organization,  should  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent; 

(C)  an  activity  has  been  undertaken  or 
continued,  or  not  undertaken  or  continued, 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  violation  of  the  law  or  the 
Constitution  or  without  any  required 
authorization  of  law; 

(D)  executive  privilege  exists,  and.  If  so, 
whether  it  has  been  properly  asserted;  and 

(E)  a  budget  authority  has  been  Im- 
pounded In  accordance  with  law; 

(2)  upon  the  request  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  a  Joint  conmilttee  of  Congress,  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  at 
least  3  Senators,  or  at  least  12  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — 

(A)  to  advise  and  to  consult  and  cooperate 
with  parties  bringing  civil  actions  against 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  agency  or  department  thereof,  with 
respect  to  their  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:   and 

(B)  to  intervene  or  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
on  behalf  of  persons  making  such  request  In 
any  action  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  in  which  there  Is  placed  In 
Issue  the  constitutionality  or  Interpretation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of,  or 
official  action  taken  by,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, a  Joint  committee  of  Congress,  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  any  officer,  employee, 
office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress; 

(3)  to  represent,  upon  request,  either 
House  of  Congress,  a  Joint  committee  of 
Congress,  any  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress In  any  legal  action  pending  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  which  such  House. 
Joint  committee,  committee  Member,  officer, 
employee,  office,  or  agency  is  a  party  and  in 
which  there  Is  placed  In  Issue  the  validity  of 
any  official  proceeding  of    or  official  action 


taken  by,  such  House,  Joint  committee,  com- 
mittee. Member,  officer,  employee,  office,  or 
agency;*and 

(4)  If  an  opinion  has  been  rendered  In  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  upon  request  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress,  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress    at 

least  6  Senators,  or  at  least  24  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tion; Without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of 
the  matter  In  controversy.  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Umted 
States  Government,  or  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof,  to  act  In  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  Interpreted  In  such  opinion. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the 
Congressional  Legal  Counsel  to  the  effect 
that  be  has  undertaken,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section,  to  perform 
any  such  specified  representational  service 
with  respect  to  any  designated  action  or 
proceeding  pending  or  to  be  Instituted,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility and  shall  have  no  authority  to 
perform  such  service  In  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding except  at  the  request  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congressional  Legal  Counsel. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Permission  to  Intervene  or  to  file 
a  brief  amicus  curiae  under  section  3(a)  (2) 
(B)  of  this  Act  shall  be  of  right,  and  may  be 
denied  by  a  court  only  upon  an  express  find- 
ing that  such  Intervention  or  filing  is  un- 
timely and  wovUd  significantly  delay  the 
pending  action. 

(b)  Where  an  actual  case  or  controversy 
exists,  persons  making  requests  under  section 
3(a)(4)  of  this  Act  shall  have  the  right  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  conduct  In  ques- 
tion without  regard  to  the  requirements  for 
standing  as  set  forth  In  any  statutes,  rules 
or  other  requirement  of  standing. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  all  proceedings  In- 
cident to  the  trial  and  review  of  any  action 
described  by  subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  3 
with  respect  to  which  the  Congressional 
L«gal  Counsel  has  undertaken  to  provide 
representational  service,  and  has  so  notified 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Congressional 
Legal  Counsel  shall  have  all  powers  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  the  Attorney  General,  any 
subordinate  of  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
United  States  attorney. 

(d)  The  Congressional  Legal  Counsel,  or 
any  attorney  of  his  office  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  entitled  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  duties  imposed  upon 
him  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance In  any  such  proceeding  before  any  court 
of  the  United  States  without  compliance  with 
any  requirement  for  admission  to  practice 
before  such  court,  except  that  the  authoriza- 
tion conferred  by  this  subsection  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  any 
person  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  5.  All  legal  opinions  rendered  by  the 
Congressional  Legal  Counsel  under  section 
3(a)(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  published  and 
made  available  fo  public  Inspection  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Congres- 
sional Legal  Counsel  shall  promulgate. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3210  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "respec- 
tive terms  of  office"  the  following:  "the  Con- 
gressional Legal  Counsel.":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "or 
Legislative  Counsel"  the  following:  "Con- 
gressional Legal  Counsel," 

(b)  Section  3216(a)  of  such  title  Is 
amendeded  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
"and  Legislative  Counsel"  the  following: 
"Congressional  Legal  Counsel,". 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  to  the  Office  of  the  Congressional 


Leg^  Counsel  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  th» 
Congressional  Legal  Counsel  under  this  Act. 
Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Congressional  Legal  Counsel. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure), to  establish  a  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     482 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stev- 
enson) .  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  the 
junior  Senator  frlom  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  482.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  for  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
exterior  appearance  and  structural 
soundness  of  certain  historic  buildings 
and  structures. 

S.  483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ultnois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
<  Mr.  Stevenson  ) .  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Douenici),  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  483,  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  15.  1966.  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  certain  historic  prop- 
erties In  the  United  States. 

8.  1737 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  following 
Senators  have  joined  in  cosponsorlng 
8.  1737,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  put  an  end 
to  the  senseless  forced  busing  of  school- 
children and  to  prohibit  unwarranted 
Federal  Interference  with  the  Nation's 
public  school  systems:  Senator  James 
Eastland,  of  Mississippi;  Senator  Herman 
Talmadce.  of  Georgia;  Senator  Sam 
Nunn.  of  Georgia;  and  Senator  John 
Tower,  of  Texas.  Senator  Jim  Allen,  of 
Alabama,  and  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  of 
North  Carolina,  have  previously  been 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abouhezk.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
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Burdick).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamoshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1844,  the  American 
Polldife  Preservation  Act. 

S.    2318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  2318.  to  enforce 
the  first  amendment  and  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing any  civil  or  military  ofiacer  of  the 
United  States  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
from  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  states  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
to  exercise  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to 
execute  the  civil  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2446,  a 
private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  deceased. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  53)  es- 
tablishing a  Select  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Congress  on  the  Vice  Presidency  to 
consider  the  qualifications  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  nominated  under 
the  25th  amendment  to  fill  the  present 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice  President. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Humphrey 
with  reference  to  the  above  resolution 

are  printed  earlier  in  the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  185— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  HAVE 
VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINA- 

TIONS CONSIDERED  BY  THE  FULL 
SENATE 

(Ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule.) 
Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.   185 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXXVTII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"7.  Any  nomination  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  under  the  twenty-fifth  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
flU  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Senate  and  shall 
not  be  referred  to  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  consideration  of  any  such  nomi- 
nation shall  be  a  privileged  matter." 

(The  discussion  of  this  resolution  ap- 
pears earlier  in  the  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 173,  directing  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  examine  its  rules 
and  regulations  and  make  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate  in  order  to 
reduce  any  unnecessary  reporting  burden 
on  broker-dealers  and  help  to  assure  the 
continued  participation  of  small  broker- 
dealers  in  the  U.S.  securities  markets. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
53_SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ESTABLISH- 
ING A  SELECT  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
OP  THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENCY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCtJHRENT   RESOLUnON    50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  50.  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  favoring  a  world 
food  conference  and  U.S.  participation 
therein. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DESTITUTE  OF  REASON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Brooks  McGirt.  published  re- 
cently in  the  Charlotte  News,  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  in  North  Carolina. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "Loner." 

It  reports  that  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg school  system  is  routing  one  of  its 
buses  22-miles  each  morning  and  22- 
miles  each  afternoon  to  transport  one 
lone  student  to  and  from  school.  This  is 
costmg  the  North  Carolma  taxpayer 
more  than  $3,700  a  year. 

This  situation,  while  unusual,  is  not 
unique.  This  school  system  is  operating 
two  other  buses  transporting  a  total  of 
four  students  to  school  and  back. 

This  absurd  condition  exists  because  of 
the  dictates  of  Federal  Judge  James  B. 
McMillan,  who  this  summer  ordered  a 
major  modification  of  this  school  system's 
desegregation  plan.  The  court  ordered 
that  600  of  the  38,000  children  enrolled 
m  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  system  be 
assigned  to  the  West  Charlotte  High 
School.  The  method  of  selection  was  com- 
pletely void  of  educational  merit.  The 
600  were  chosen  by  lottery. 

The  court  also  ordered  that  none  of 
these  students  could  be  reassigned  to  an- 
other school  for  any  reason.  When  the 
family  of  one  of  the  students  moved  22- 
miles  away,  the  court  held  to  its  position. 
Under  North  Carolina  law,  a  student  not 
residmg  within  walking  distance  of  his 
or  her  school  must  be  provided  transpor- 
tation. 

This  is  an  enlightening  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  federal  courts  have 
gone  under  the  guise  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  through  forced  busing.  It 
is  totally  destitute  of  reason. 

This  absurdity  would  be  comic  were 
it  not  so  frightening.  The  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  these  students  and 
their  families  is  completely  foreign  to  the 


American  concept  of  freedom.  If  this  type 
of  incomprehensive  buffoonery  is  the  so- 
called  \\vf  of  the  land,  perhaps  as  Kip- 
ling said,  we  should  relearn  the  law. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  this 
sort  of  intrusion  into  their  lives.  They 
resent  the  shuffling  of  their  children  from 
one  school  to  another  without  rhyme  or 

reason.  They  want  an  end  to  the  educa- 
tional uncertainties  fostered  by  incon- 
sistent rulings  by  the  Federal  courts  as 
illustrated  in  the  Charlotte  News  article. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Public  Schools  Jurisdiction  Act.  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  earher  in  this 
.session.  This  bill  wlU  return  control  of 

the  pubUc  schools  to  local  authorities.  It 
will  remove  the  Federal  courts  from  con- 
tinuing juiisdiotion  and  it  provides  a  rea- 
sonable means  of  restoring  stability  to 
our  public  schools.  I  Invite  the  sup<5ort 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McGlrfs  article,  published 
In  the  Charlotte  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

LONEB— BlLL-S  THE  ONLT  PaSSENCEB  ON 

School  Bus  No.  417 

(By  Brooks  McOtrt) 
The  caller  to  West  Charlotte  High  School 
wsjited    to    speak    to    a    student:     Robert 
Johnson. 

"Oh."  said  a  secretary  with  Instant  recog- 
nition. "He's  BUly  McNeUly's  bus  driver  " 

And  BUl  McNeUly  is  Robert  Johnson's  pas- 
senger— his  only  passenger. 

The  one-passenger  bus  service,  which  both 
students  say  they  "don-t  really  mind,"  U  a 
result  of  lottery  assignments  of  some  600 
white  students  to  West  Charlotte  this  fall. 

Shortly  before  school  began  BUl's  famUy 
moved  from  where  It  was  living  when  the 
lottery  picked  him  as  a  West  Charlotte  stu- 
dent to  Lake  Norman  and  northernmost 
Mecklenburg  County. 

The  latest  desegregation  order  doesn't  per- 
mit students  who  have  been  assigned  to  West 
Charlotte  by  lottery  to  transfer — even  U  they 
move  to  another  part  of  town. 

And  since  the  school  system  must  provide 
transportation  to  students  V7ho  don't  live 
wlthm  walking  distance  of  their  school,  bus 
No.  417  was  assigned  to  make  the  dally  trip 
to  Bill's  stop  off  Torrence  Church  Rd. 

"At  first  It  felt  kind  of  funny,"  said  BUI. 
17,  a  junior  who  didn't  attend  school  for  the 
first  two  weeks  while  officials  tried  to  figure 
out  what  to  do. 

•I  was  kind  of  worried  about  West  Char- 
lotte at  first  too,  but  it  didn't  turn  out  that 
bad,"  he  said. 

•I  like  it  pretty  good,"  he  said  of  the 
"private"  bus  service. 

Bus  driver  Johnson,  who  gets  up  at  5:30 
every  mornmg  to  make  the  22-mUe  run  to 
Lake  Norman  from  his  Hidden  Valley  home, 
says  It  isn't  that  bad  a  route. 

The  17-year-old  West  Charlotte  senior  liked 
his  previous  route  better,  one  with  about  23 
passengers.  And  the  tact  that  most  of  them 
were  girls  didn't  hurt  one  bit. 

One  wouldn't  expect  him  to  miss  the  racket 
of  a  loaded  bus.  But  surprisingly,  Robert,  who 
drove  buses  his  sophomore  and  Junior  years, 
says  the  lack  of  distraction  Is  distracting. 

"It's  kind  of  boring,"  he  said.  "There's  not 
anything  going  on  with  Just  one  person  on 
the  bus. 
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"He  sleeps  and  I  drive,"  Robert  added  good- 
naturedly. 

BUI  admits  be  catches  40  more  wlnka  d;ir- 
Ing  the  morning  ride;  with  a  whole  bus  to 
himself  there  are  plenty  of  places  to  stretch 
out.  In  the  afternoon  he  could  do  his  home- 
work, but  doesn't,  he  added. 

"I  don't  reaUy  mind  It."  Robert  said.  "I  get 
paid  for  It  and  I've  got  to  go  to  school 
anyhow." 

StUl,  he  misses  all  those  girls  .  .  . 

The  situation  Is  not  unique  this  year, 

school  officials  say. 

SlmUar    situations    Involving    about    four 

students  and  two  buses  have  also  arisen  at 

Harding  High,  also  affected  by  the  court 
order.  "We've  had  several  so  far."  said  schools' 
Transportation  Director  J.  W.  Harrison.  "I 
don't  know  what  to  expect  In  the  future." 

It's  not  an  Ideal  solution,  be  said.  b\it  it 
was  all  they  could  do  for  the  present.  Mean- 
While,  ofQclals  are  looking  for  other  answers. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  possibilities."  Harrison 
saM,  Including  perhaps  contracting  another 
carrier,  private  or  commercial,  for  the  service. 

In  the  meantime,  the  crew  and  passenger  of 
bus  No.  417  are  expecting  the  passenger  list 
on  their  bus  to  Increase — by  one. 

Another  West  Charlotte  student  Is  expected 
to  move  to  northern  Mecklenburg  Oounty, 
shortly. 


PULASKI  DAY 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  October 
11.  Pulaski  Day.  has  been  designated  a 
holiday  in  my  State  in  honor  of  the 
Polish  nobleman  and  patriot  and  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Count  Casl- 
mlr  Pulaski,  who  died  194  years  ago  to- 
day fighting  for  American  independence. 
In  1768,  Count  Pulaski  helped  organize 
Polish  patriots  to  resist  and  fight  against 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  as  they  dis- 
membered Poland.  For  years,  as  com- 
mander In  chief  of  Polish  forces,  he  led 
a  campaign  of  partisan  warfare  against 
armies  occupying  his  homeland.  Ulti- 
mately, he  was  outlawed,  a  price  was  put 
on  his  head,  his  estates  were  confiscated, 
and  he  was  forced  into  exile. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Count  Pulaski 
joined  Washington's  army  as  a  volun- 
teer soldier  and  he  immediately  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  Four  days  after  the  battle,  the  Con- 
gress appointed  him  a  brigadier  general 
in  command  of  the  American  cavalry. 
Shortly  afterward,  while  the  American 
army  wsis  fighting  near  Warren's  Tavern 
near  Philadelphia,  General  P\ilaskl  saved 
the  revolutionary  forces  from  being  sur- 
prised and  overwhelmed  by  the  British. 

He  fought  in  the  Battle  of  German- 
town,  Pa.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1777-78, 
he  cooperated  with  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 
In  deploying  troops  from  Valley  Forge. 
In  1778,  the  Congress  authorized  General 
Pulaski  to  raise  a  contingent  of  cavalry 
and  Infantry  that  became  famous  as 
Pulaski's  Legion.  In  the  Siege  of  Savan- 
nah, he  commanded  the  French  and 
American  cavalry.  In  an  assault  upon 
British  positions  there  on  October  9, 
1779.  General  Pulaski  was  mortally 
wounded. 

Tomorrow,  the  holiday  will  be  ofBcially 
proclaimed  in  Rhode  Island  and  I  now 
want  to  Join  with  our  thousands  of 
friends  of  Polish  ancestry  in  my  State  in 
paying  tribute  to  so  great  a  patriot  who 
gave  his  life  In  the  cause  of  American 
freedom. 


GEOTHERMAL    POWER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  suid  Insular  Affairs 
has  held  hearings  on  the  development  of 
energy  from  geo thermal  sources.  During 
the  course  of  these  hearings,  it  became 
apparent  to  many  committee  members 
that  some  assistance  was  needed  to  aid 
the  private  sector  in  the  development  of 
this  valuable  resource. 

To  meet  this  problem,  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  with  Senator  Bible,  S.  2465. 
This  measure  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  guarantee  loans 
for  the  financing  of  commercial  ventures 
in  geothermal  energy  and  promote  co- 
ordination among  various  Federal  agen- 
cies for  geothermal  exploration,  research 
and  development. 

In  the  August,  1973  Issue  of  Barron's, 
Mr.  David  A.  Loehwing  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  detailing  many  of  the  prob- 
lems private  industry  has  encountered  in 
its  attempt  to  develop  geothermal  energy. 
Because  this  article  is  of  direct  legisla- 
tive Interest,  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Barron's,  Aug.  13, 1973) 

"Nature's   Teakbttlb" — Ocotkehmai.   Powtk 
Is  Oettino  Up  a  Head  of  Steam 

(By  David  A.  Loehwing) 
San  Psancisco. — Is  business  getting  you 
down?  Is  Phase  rv  the  straw  that's  about  to 
break  your  back?  Perhaps  you're  In  the 
wrong  line  of  work.  Take  a  few  tips  from 
Dan  A.  McMUlan  Jr.,  president  of  Thermal 
Power  Co.,  whose  biggest  worry  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  where  to  go  for  a  vacation.  "If  you 
live  In  San  Francisco,"  he  says,  "It's  hard  to 
think  of  anyplace  you'd  rather  be." 

As  for  the  everyday  vexations  that  plague 
most  businessmen,  Dan  McMUlan  (he  is  78 
and  very  wise)  has  learned  to  avoid  them. 
For  Instance,  some  people  fret  about  demand 
for  their  products  falling  oS,  but  there's  none 
of  that  around  the  Thermal  shop.  Its  business 
Is  steam,  which  It  takes  out  of  the  ground 
at  a  place  called  The  Oeysers.  86  mUes  north 
of  here,  and  seUs  to  the  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric 
Co.  to  power  Its  turbines.  PO&E  is  anxious 
to  buy  every  wisp  of  steam  Thermal  can  find. 

DRILLING  MORE  WEU.S 

It's  the  same  wltb  supply — Just  a  question 
of  drilling  more  wells  at  The  Oeysers.  So  far, 
114  have  been  drUled  and  only  two  have 
failed  to  yield  steam.  DrUllng  weUs,  of  course. 
Is  hard  work,  and  expensive,  but  Union  Oil 
Co.,  a  partner  In  the  venture,  takes  care  of  all 
that.  Thermal  doesn't  even  own  a  hard  hat. 

Price?  It's  tied  to  PQ&E's  other  fuel  costs 
and  thus  Is  uncontrolled.  A  built-in  escalator 
In  the  contract  obviates  the  need  for  any 
haggling.  Labor  relations?  Thermtkl's  work 
force  consists  of  Mr.  McMUlan  and  his  secre- 
tary. She  Is  not  unionized. 

Income  taxes?  Thermal  pays  none.  Loss 
carry-forwards  and  depletion  allowances  (al- 
though steam  reserves  may  turn  out  to  be 
Inexhaustible)  wUl  take  care  of  the  firm's 
tax  liability  for  years  to  come.  PoUutlon? 
Oeothermal  steam  Is  the  cleanest  power 
source  there  Is,  next  to  hydroelectric,  and  eco- 
freaks criticize  PO&E  for  not  using  more  of 
it. 

The  list  goes  on.  Mr.  McMillan  adds  that  he 
has  no  worries  about  mventorles.  his  credit 
risk  is  non-existent,  his  advertising  budget 
zUch.  He  doesn't  bother  with  new  styles  or 


updated  models  and  employs  no  salesmen. 
His  marketing  program  is  strictly  come-and- 
get-lt. 

automatic  psoriTs  cbowth 

Finally,  there's  the  question  of  the  bottom 
line.  Profits  growth  at  Thermal.  Mr.  McMU- 
lan explains  gently,  as  though  his  visitor 
were  a  stranger  In  Shangri-La.  is  automatic. 
That's  all  taken  care  of  by  the  energy  crisis. 
As  long  as  It  lasts.  It  wlU  drive  up  the  prlc« 
of  competing  fuels  and  heighten  demand  for 
low-cost  geothermal  steam.  Analysts  expect 
Thermal  to  net  60  cents  per  share  this  year, 
up  from  37  cents  In  1972,  and  to  score  an- 
other 50%  gain  next  year. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  good  many  business- 
men, includmg  some  harassed  souls  from  the 

oil  industry,  are  Jumping  Into  geothermal 
steam  with  both  feet.  Investors  are  proving  no 
more  cautious,  despite  a  lack  of  seasoned 
Stock  Issues  which  offer  a  play  in  the  new 
field.  Following  a  2-for-l  split  on  May  9, 
Thermal  shares  are  now  seUlng  at  about  30 
times  this  year's  projected  earnings;  other 
pure  geothermal  Issues  are  even  blgher- 
prlced.  More  stock  offerings  are  being  readied 
for  market. 

Caution,  nonetheless,  should  be  the  watch- 
word for  Investors,  as  weU  as  for  government 
officials  who  may  be  counting  on  geothermal 
power  to  ease  the  fuel  crisis.  WhUe  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  attractive  sources  of  energy  avail- 
able, getting  It  out  of  the  ground  and  Into 
the  turbines  Is  not  always  as  simple  as  Dan 
McMillan  makes  It  seem.  Indeed,  the  most 
advanced  geothermal  project  In  the  U.S.  out- 
side The  Oeysers.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.'s  pilot  plant  operation  at  Niland,  Calif., 
has  Just  been  consigned  to  a  back-to-tbe- 
drawlng-board  status. 

DXPLXTION   ALLOWANCES 

Moreover,  Washington  still  has  not  acti- 
vated the  Oeothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970, 
opening  up  government  lands  to  exploration, 
and  the  courts  have  yet  to  decide  whether 
steam  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  Is  in 
fact  a  mineral  resource  and  can  be  exploited 
as  such.  Also,  there  are  nagging  doubts  about 
depletion  aUow&nces.  As  for  the  technology 
of  locating  and  proving  up  geothermal  re- 
serves. It's  about  where  the  oU  Industry  was 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Promoters  of  geothermal  stock  Issues  In- 
sist that,  viewed  as  an  Investment  oppor- 
tunity, they  are  simUarly  situated.  At  the 
moment.  The  Oeysers  Is  the  only  KGRA 
(known  geothermal  resources  area)  In  the 
U.S.  that  actually  Is  producing  electric  power, 
but  there  are  KORAs  all  over  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  Identified  43  of  them,  and  the 
agency  also  lists  59  nUllion  acres  of  land 
which  It  believes  to  be  potentially  valuable. 
Some  authorities  are  now  forecasting  that  by 
1985.  as  much  as  10%  of  U.S.  power  gener- 
ating capacity  wlU  be  geothermal.  That  would 
mean  outlays  of  at  least  (15  bUUon  for  well 
drlUlng  alone,  plus  some  $40  billion  for  gen- 
erating plants. 

Such  an  Investment,  to  be  sure.  Is  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  compared  to  the  vast  sums 
utlUtles  are  preparing  to  spend  for  nuclear 
power.  And  from  a  technological  standpoint, 
geothermal  power  Is  infinitely  less  compli- 
cated. It's  simply  a  matter  of  utilizing  the 
heat  from  what  has  been  called  (by  Hy  Dee 
Small,  In  a  new  book  published  by  Oeother- 
mal Information  Services)  "nature's  tea- 
kettle"— the  molten  rock,  or  magma,  which 
lies  beneath  the  earth's  crust.  In  a  sense.  It 
is  atomic  power,  too,  since  a  well-estabUshed 
theory  holds  that  the  magma's  heat  derives 
from  the  decay  of  radioactive  elements  at 
the  earth's  core. 

OLD  FATTHTUL 

In  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  magnui  lies 
too  deep  for  Its  energy  to  be  tapped  by 
known  drilling  techniques,  but  in  volcanic 
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regions  like  the  Western  U.S..  It  frequently 
comes  closer  to  the  surface  through  weak- 
nesses In  the  earth's  crust.  A  geothermal 
resource  occurs  where  an  Intrusion  of  magma 
heats  a  deep  underground  reservoir  of  water 
trapped  In  porous  rock  above  It.  Where  faults 
or  fissures  allow  some  of  the  water  to  escape, 
there  are  hot  springs  and  geysers,  like  Old 
Faithful  In  Yellowstone  National  Park.  At 
The  Oeysers  In  northern  California,  as  It 
happens,  there  are  no  geysers,  but  only  fu- 
maroles — outpourings  of  steam.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1847  by  a  bear  hunter  who  thought 
he  had  advertently  stumbled  upon  the  gates 

of  hell.  A  Stream  called  Sulphur  Creek,  which 

runs  through  the  area,  giving  off  a  strong 
odor  of  brimstone,   added   to  the   Uluslon. 

The  first  use  of  geothermal  steam  for  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  was  in  Larderello, 
Italy,  where  a  plant  built  In  1904  now  pro- 
duces 380.000  kilowatts.  Others  are  In  New 
Zealand.  Japan  and  Iceland,  and  one  is  be- 
ing buUt  in  Mexico.  In  the  "Twenties,  the 
operators  of  a  resort  at  The  Geysers,  which 
had  become  famous  for  Its  "waters"  and 
mineral  baths,  set  up  a  small  generating 
plant,  powered  by  two  reciprocating  steam 
engines,  to  meet  their  own  electricity  needs. 

The  poesibUlty  of  using  steam  from  The 
Oeysers  to  power  utility  turbines,  as  at  Lar- 
derello, had  been  debated  by  engineers  for 
many  years,  but  no  one  did  anything  about 
It  until  1955,  when  Barkman  C.  McCabe.  a 
Los  Angeles  stock  broker,  became  Interested 
In  the  project.  He  and  his  life-long  friend 
Dan  McMillan,  who  was  also  his  partner  in 
a  Redwood  lumbering  oi>eratlon.  bought  up 
leases  on  5.500  acres  in  the  area  and  began 
drUllng  test  wells  on  the  property.  After  six 
successful  ones  were  brought  In,  they  talked 
Pacific  CJas  &  Electric  Into  setting  up  a  pilot 
generating  plant  using  an  old  12.000-kw 
generator  from  a  dismantled  Sacramento 
street  tramway  system. 

ONLY    PURE    PLAT 

To  finance  their  leasing  and  drUllng  pro- 
grams, McCabe  and  McMillan  first  set  up 
Magma  Power  Co.,  and  later  Thermal  Power 
Co..  seUIng  stock  In  both  to  anyone  they 
oould  buttonhole  In  California  financial  cen- 
ters. Along  with  Magma  Energy  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Magma  Power  and  American 
Thermal  Resources,  the  two  companies  still 
offer  Investors  the  only  pure  plays  In  geo- 
thermal power.  McCabe.  with  headquarters 
in  an  old  19th  Century  house  In  Los  An- 
geles, heads  the  two  Magma  firms,  while  Mc- 
Millan   runs   Thermal    from   San   Francisco. 

MeanwhUe.  Pure  OU  Co..  which  was  later 
merged  Into  Union  Oil.  had  been  buying  up 
leaseholds  in  The  CJeysers  adjacent  to  the 
Magma  and  Thermal  holdmgs.  In  1967.  a 
Joint  venture  was  formed  with  13.000  acres 
under  Its  control.  Union  OU  does  all  the  drUl- 
lng. Costs  and  profits  are  shared  under  a 
formula  whereby  the  first  200,000  kw  of 
generating  capacity  belong  to  Magma  and 
Thermal  on  a  5O-50  basis,  the  second  200.- 
000  kw  Is  shared  equally  by  all  three  part- 
ners, and  the  third  200.000  kw  belongs  en- 
tirely to  Union.  Everything  after  that  Is 
shared  equally  again. 

For  a  number  of  technical  reasons,  prog- 
ress toward  bringing  the  Geysers  field  up  to 
its  full  potential  has  been  agonizingly  slow. 
One  difficulty  Is  that  even  a  relatively  small 
change  of  pressure  In  a  steam  well  loosens 
small  rocks  which  shoot  out  with  buUet-Uke 
force  against  the  turbine  blades.  To  prevent 
such  damage,  wells  are  first  vented  into  the 
air  for  as  long  as  24  hours,  with  a  shriek 
which  can  be  heard  for  mUes  around.  Mr. 
McCabe  is  partially  deaf  as  a  result  of  his 
long  association  with  "those  banshees." 
Mufflers  had  to  be  developed  to  tone  them 
down. 

CORROSrVE    GASES 

Moreover,  the  steam  contains  corrosive 
gases  which  damaged  early  machinery.  After 
it  passes  through  the  turbines  the  steam  Is 


condensed  Into  water  and  put  through  huge 
cooling  towers,  whence  It  is  first  used  to  cool 
the  condenser  and  then  reinjected  Into  the 
ground.  Besides  ridding  the  environment  of 
corrosive  chemicals,  this  procedure  helps 
prolong  the  life  of  the  well. 

The  most  difficult  technological  hurdle 
geothermal  engineers  have  encountered,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  proving  up  the  potential  of 
a  field.  It  costs  about  $14  million  to  erect  a 
110,000-kw  generating  plant,  and  conserva- 
tive utility  managements  do  not  commit 
funds  of  that  size  unless  assured  of  suf- 
ficient steam  to  run  the  plant  for  at  least  30 
years.  Dr.  Carel  Otte.  a  geologist  who  heads 

Union  Oil's  georthermal  division,  says  that 
until  recently  this  meant  that  all  the  wells 

in  a  field  had  to  be  drUled  and  tested— 
roughly  a  five-year  effort — before  orders 
would  be  placed  for  the  generating  equip- 
ment. Venting  testa,  during  which  all  21  wells 
in  one  field  were  allowed  to  blow  off  for 

three  weeks,  were  required  to  prove  their 
power. 

ANNUAL    INCREMENTS 

What  Dr.  Otte  describes  as  a  major  break- 
through came  when  the  management  of 
PO&E  decided  to  accept  reserve  estimates 
based  on  criteria  developed  In  natural  gas 
fields.  "We  m  the  petroleum  business  are 
famUlar  with  fiuld  behavior  in  rocks,  and 
testing  the  rate  and  quantity  of  the  fluids 
that  can  be  withdrawn,"  says  Dr.  Otte. 
"Steam  is  no  different  from  gas — it  Is  a  gas — 
and  it  performs  according  to  well-known 
physical  laws.  It  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  reservoir  englneermg  that  pro- 
vided a  breakthrough  at  The  Geysers." 

Thanks  to  this  development,  electric  power 
output  at  The  Oeysers  now  Is  rising  In  110,- 
000-kw  annual  Increments.  Although  the  first 
12.000-kw  generator  went  Into  operation  In 
1960,  It  wasn't  imtU  1971  that  the  field 
achieved  192.000  kw  with  the  startup  of  units 
five  and  six.  Two  more  55-megawatt  plants 
went  Into  operation  last  year,  and  within  a 
few  weeks,  nine  and  10  will  be  cranked  up. 
At  that  point,  TTie  Oeysers  will  surpass  Lar- 
derello to  become  the  world's  largest  geo- 
thermal field,  with  capacity  of  412,000  kw.  or 
roughly  two-thirds  the  power  requirements 
of  San  Francisco.  PO&E  projects  1 .300,000  kw 
by  1980.  and  geologists  are  confident  the  field 
can  produce  at  least  double  that  wattage. 

What  makes  geothermal  srteam  so  attrac- 
tive, from  PO&E's  viewpoint,  Is  primarily  its 
low  cost.  Capital  Investment  at  The  Oeysers 
runs  to  only  $110  per  kw.  against  an  average 
$176  for  conventional  fossU  fuel  plants.  $270 
tot  hydroelectric  and  $25O-$5O0  for  nuclear. 
Operating  expenses  run  to  3.46  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour based  upon  a  current  rate  of 
3.15  mUls,  the  price  paid  to  the  Union-Mag- 
ma-Thermal combine  for  steam.  By  way  of 
contrast.  PO&E's  Humboldt  nuclear  plant  has 
an  operating  cost  of  4.74  mUls  per  kwh,  and 
its  most  efittclent  foesU  fuel  plants  run  20% 
higher. 

Steam  or  hot  water  from  other  geothermal 
fields  Is  likely  to  cost  a  bit  more.  A  Union 
OU  Co  executive  says  the  price  at  The  Oey- 
sers unduly  favors  the  utUlty  because  It  was 
set  at  a  time  when  the  promoters,  Messrs. 
McCable,  McMUlan  and  others,  were  seeking 
desperately  to  Interest  PO&E  In  geothermal 
■team  as  an  energy  source.  However,  as  noted 
earlier,  the  price  at  The  Geysers  Is  adjusted 
upward  each  year  under  a  complex  formula 
based  on  PG&E's  other  fuel  costs,  and  Mr. 
McMillan  figures  It  wlU  rise  to  3.9  mUls  In 
1975.  Thereafter,  It  wUl  increase  about  10% 
per  year. 

REALIZING  A  RETX7RN 
In  any  case,  now  that  The  Geysers  Is  get- 
ting up  a  good  head  of  steam.  Magma  Power 
Co.  and  Thermal  Power  Co.  are  starting  to 
realize  a  return  on  their  long,  lean  years  of 
pioneering  work.  In  1971.  when  102.000  kw 
were  being  generated  at  the  field,  the  two 
firms  were  able  to  spUt  up  only  $1.4  mUllon. 


After  expenses,  that  worked  out  to  a  loss  of 
$147,000.  or  18  cents  per  share,  for  Thermal 
and  $217,458,  or  three  cents  per  share,  for 
Magma.  Last  year.  In  contrast,  the  Joint  ven- 
ture received  $3.7  mUllon  as  Its  share  of  the 
proceeds  from  more  them  300,000  kw.  Ther- 
mal earned  $607,000,  or  37  cents  per  share  on 
the  1,647,242  shares  now  outstanding,  whUe 
Magma  netted  $625,728.  or  seven  cents  on 
8,866,690  shares. 

This  year,  the  two  companies  wUI  benefit 
from  another  110.000  kw  of  power  brought  on 
steam  somewhat  after  mid-year,  but  they 
must  share  the  profits  with  Union.  Next  year, 
and  presimiably  through  much  of  1975,  all  of 
the  incremental  output  wiu  accrue  to  Union's 
benefit,  but  Magma  and  Thermal  wlU  profit 
from  higher  rates.  Neither  Mr.  McMillan  nor 
Mr.  McCabe  wUl  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what 
thu  wUl  mean  In  terms  of  earnings,  but  » 
San  Francisco  brokerage  firm,  Henry  F.  Swift 
Co.,  forecasts  60  cents  a  share  for  Thermal  In 
the  current  year  and  85  cents  m  1974. 

OTHERS    GET    XBASES 

Along  with  not  setting  a  high  enough  price 
for  their  steam,  the  Jomt  venture  partners 
at  The  Oeysers  made  another  mistake.  They 
faUed  to  obtain  leaseholds  on  all  the  land 
In  the  area.  Three  other  companies  have 
bought  up  leases  and  now  are  In  a  position 
to  exploit  them.  They  include  Signal  OU  Co.. 
which  has  a  large  tract  In  Lake  County, 
northeast  of  The  Oeysers;  Pacific  Energy 
Corp;  a  subsidiary  of  Hughes  Aircraft,  which 
has  1,120  acres  to  the  southwest;  and  Oeo- 
thermal-Klnetlcs  Systems  Corp..  67%  owned 
by  a  Canadian  mining  firm.  United  Slscoe 
Mines.  Ltd.,  which  snapped  up  a  409-acre 
tract  lying  between  the  Joint  venture's  prop- 
erty and  that  of  Pacific  Energy. 

PO&E  recently  agreed  to  buUd  a  135,000- 
kw  plant  which  will  use  steam  from  the  Sig- 
nal Oil  holdings.  Successful  wells  also  have 
been  drUled  on  the  Psiclfic  Energy  property, 
WhUe  drUllng  will  start  next  week  on  the 
Geothermal -Kinetics  land. 

While  The  Geysers  stUl  U  the  only  geo- 
thermal field  In  the  U.S.  where  electric  power 
actuaUy  is  being  generated,  hot  spots  In  the 
earth's  crust  throughout  the  West  are  being 
probed,  chiefly  by  the  oU  companies.  Besides 
Union  and  Signal,  participants  In  the  treas- 
ure hunt  Include  PhUUps  Petrolevun,  (which 
Is  In  a  combine  with  Southern  California 
Edison  and  Southern  Pacific  to  develop  geo- 
thermal resources  on  lands  owned  by  South - 
em  California  Edison;  Gulf,  Standard  of 
California  and  Atlantic  Richfield. 

Whatever  success  those  companies  may 
enjoy  In  their  exploration,  profits  from  geo- 
thermal steam  are  not  likely  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  their  earnings  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  equities  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  concerns  however,  do  pro- 
vide Investors  with  a  chance  to  move  Into 
the  new  Industry  on  the  ground  floor — or 
lower.  Some  of  them  are  so  speculative,  in 
fact,  that  the  level  may  be  magmatlc.  They 
Include  Magma  Energy  Co..  a  spinoff  from 
Magma  Power  and  also  headed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe; United  Slscoe  Mines,  which,  as  noted 
earlier,  holds  a  57%  Interest  In  Oeothermal 
Kinetics  Systems  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Ameri- 
can Thermal  Resources  Inc.,  of  Bakersfield. 
Calif.;  and  Calvert  Exploration  Co.  of  Tulsa. 
Okla.  The  latter  U  listed  on  the  Amex,  United 
Slscoe,  In  Toronto.  In  addition.  Thermal 
Exploration  Co.,  a  spinoff  from  Thermal 
Power,  is  in  registration  with  an  offering  of 
of  1.647,242  shiu-es;  American  Thermal  Re- 
sources Is  seUIng  participations  In  a  $4  mU- 
llon drlUlng  fund. 

SEARCH    HAZARDS 

The  story  of  Magma  Energy  Co.  Ulustrates 
some  of  the  hazards  of  the  search  for  geo- 
thermal power.  Formed  by  Mr.  McCabe  In 
1961  to  hunt  for  well  sites  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  The  Oeysers  area,  it  has  concen- 
trated its  efforts  chlefiy  upon  the  Imperial 
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Valley  In  Southern  Calilomla.  Irrigated  by 
water  from  the  Colorado  River,  the  former 
desert  Is  now  one  of  the  nation's  richest 
agricultural  areas,  and  It  Is  also  the  biggest 
known  geothermal  resource.  It  lies  above  a 
vast  reservoir  of  water,  ranging  from  375  to 
600  degrees  In  temperature,  which,  theoreti- 
cally, could  be  brought  to  the  surface,  flashed 
Into  steam  and.  by  one  estimate,  generate 
as  much  power  as  30  Hoover  Dams.  The 
power-hungry  nearby  cities  of  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  would  provide  a  ready  mar- 
ket. 

There  are  two  flaws  In  that  scenario.  One 
Is  the  risk  of  subsidence.  The  hot  water 
pools  lie  only  3.000-5,000  feet  deep  in  the 
sedimentary  basin.  If  the  latter  Is  pumped 
out,  geologists  say  there  is  a  good  chance 
the  lands  above  will  sink,  into  the  void,  with 
consequent  heavy  damage  to  the  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  cotton  flelds  on  the  surface. 
While  that  difficulty  apparently  can  be  over- 
come (although  some  geologists  have  doubts) 
by  injecting  the  water  back  Into  the  ground 
after  Its  heat  have  been  used  for  generating 
electricity,  there  still  remains  the  problem 
of  salinity.  Water  from  the  Imperial  Valley's 
underground  reservoirs  contains  up  to  30% 
salt  and  other  corrosive  chemicals. 

In  the  mld-'Slxties,  Union  Oil  and  Morton 
Salt  Co.  both  set  up  plants  to  extract  min- 
erals, notably  potash,  from  the  brine,  and 
Morton  also  Installed  some  electric  generat- 
ing units  to  use  the  geothermal  steam.  Both 
projects  were  abandoned,  however,  because 
of  the  corrosion  and  severe  scale  formation 
on  any  equipment  with  which  the  brine 
came  into  contact. 

Undaunted  by  the  Union  Oil  and  Morton 
Salt  failures,  the  ever-optimistic  Barkman 
McCabe  brought  the  meager  resources  of 
Maigma  Energy  to  bear  on  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley enigma  In  1969.  It  developed  and  pat- 
ented what  he  called  the  Magmamax  Proc- 
ess to  extract  energy  from  the  superheated 
brine  without  running  It  through  the  tur- 
bines. Essentially,  it  is  a  heat  exchanger, 
where  the  BTUs  are  transferred  to  isobutane 
gas.  which,  in  turn,  is  used  to  drive  the  tur- 
bines. In  1971,  Mr.  McCabe  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing San  Diego  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  that 
the  system  had  enough  potentltil  to  warrant 
digging  wells  in  two  areas,  near  Nlland  and 
near  Heber,  on  a  Joint  venture  basis.  Last 
year  the  utility  let  contracts  for  design  of  a 
t3  million  pilot-scale  power  plant. 

As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  twin 
devils  of  scaling  and  corrosion  that  came 
up  with  the  brine  from  the  torrid  Imperial 
Valley's  nether  regions  were  not  to  be  exor- 
cised so  easily.  They  clogged  the  heat  ex- 
changer tubes  and  even  the  well  casings.  In 
April.  SDO&E  decided  to  postpyone  construc- 
tion of  the  power  plant  untU  procedures 
could  be  developed  to  cope  with  them.  The 
effervescent  Mr.  McCabe  has  proposed  a  new 
plan  which  calls  for  injecting  a  "power 
fluid" — probably  a  heavy  oil — into  the  brine. 

Meanwhile,  Magma  Energy  may  be  forced 
to  call  upon  Magma  Power,  which  still  holds 
68%  of  Its  stock,  for  additional  financing. 
No  report  to  stockholders  for  1972  has  been 
Issued,  but  a  Form  10-K  filed  with  the  SEC 
recently  shows  that  the  $2.2  million  raised 
in  1969  via  a  rights  offering  is  pretty  well 
exhausted.  Current  assets  as  of  last  Decem- 
ber 31  amounted  to  $315,047,  against  current 
llabUltles  of  $376,253.  The  firm  had  long- 
term  debt  of  $309,654,  of  which  $71,094 
comes  duo  annually;  that  figure  compared 
with  gross  revenues — chiefly  Interest — last 
year  of  $42,924. 

ALWATS  SHORT 

"We're  always  short  of  money,"  concedes 
Mr.  McCabe.  momentarily  solemn  before  dis- 
missing the  subject  and  launching  into  a  de- 
scription of  plans  for  geothermal  wells  In 
Surprise  Valley  and  a  half-dozen  other 
areas  where  the  firm  has  leases.  Magma  En- 
ergy's stockholders  apparently  are  as  uncon- 


cerned about  its  difficulties  as  Mr.  McCabe; 
the  shares  have  been  holding  steady  In  the 
over-the-counter  market  at  8  bid,  9  offered. 
At  this  price,  the  company  Is  capitalized  at 
$11.8-$13.3  million. 

Almost  as  loyal  are  stockholders  of  Amer- 
ican Thermal  Rescurces  Inc.,  which  went 
public  over  a  year  ago  with  an  offering  of 
600.000  shares  at  $1;  but  which  has  yet  to 
drill  Its  first  well  (and,  according  to  Its  presi- 
dent, Roy  Parodl,  may  be  two  years  or  more 
away  from  any  profits).  Nevertheless.  Ameri- 
can Thermal  shares  have  been  as  high  as  $5 
and  currently  are  quoted  O-T-C  at  3V4-3g. 
The  company  holds  leases  en  17.980  acres  at 
Surprise  Valley  In  northern  California  and 
on  25.396  acres  at  Beowawe,  Nev. 

SALE    OF    PARTICIPATIONS 

As  noted.  Mr.  Parodl  hopes  to  finance  hla 
operations  through  sale  of  participations  In 
a  $4  million  drilling  fund  to  Investors  In  In- 
come tax  brackets  of  5%  or  higher.  That  pro- 
gram was  held  up  earlier  this  year  when  the 
underwriter.  First  California  Co..  owned  by 
President  Nixon's  former  crony.  C.  Arnholt 
Smith,  was  named  In  a  securities  fraud  case. 
The  Issue  now  has  been  taken  over  by  an- 
other underwriter,  and,  despite  an  imposing 
list  of  "risk  factors"  set  forth  by  the  prospec- 
tus, the  Bakersfleld  promoter  expects  soon 
to  have  money  In  the  till. 

Notable  among  the  warnings  Is  a  state- 
ment casting  doubt  on  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  22%  depletion  allowance  for 
geothermal  wells.  From  experience  at  The 
Geysers  and  Larderello,  some  geologists  think 
they  may  be  self-perpetuatlng  energy  sources, 
as  ground  water  seeps  down  through  the 
caprock  to  renew  underground  reservoirs.  In 
the  Reich  case  last  year,  a  federal  court  held 
that,  subject  to  further  evidence,  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  regarding  de- 
pletion allowances  and  deductions  for  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  are  applicable  to  geo- 
thermal steam. 

Still,  the  American  Thermal  prospectus 
warns:  "There  can  be  no  asstirance,  how- 
ever, that  such  tax  treatment  will  not  be 
champed  In  the  future  by  legislation  or  judi- 
cial Interpretation." 

ON    ITS    OWN    HOOK 

Calvert  Exploration  Co..  an  oil  and  gas  well 
drilling  firm  which  has  experience  in  digging 
geothermal  wells  for  oil  companies.  Is  mov- 
ing cautiously  Into  that  business  on  its  own 
hook.  ••All  this  is  highly  speculative."  says 
H.  K.  Calvert,  vice  president.  Nevertheless. 
the  firm  has  bought  leases  on  100.353  acres 
in  New  Mexico,  including  2.000  acres  in  the 
KORA  known  as  the  Valles  Caldera.  A  caldera 
Is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  the  one  In  New 
Mexico  is  the  only  KORA  in  the  U.S.,  other 
than  The  Oeysers,  that  produces  dry  steam. 
A  subsidiary  has  been  formed  to  exploit  its 
potential,  but  Mr.  Calvert  says  extensive  geo- 
logical work  will  be  performed  for  perhaps 
as  long  as  nine  months  or  a  year  "before  we 
put  a  bit  In  the  ground." 

The  United  Slscce  affiliate.  Qeothermal 
Kinetics,  has  reached  a  more  advanced  state, 
having  drilled  two  successful  wells  In  Ari- 
zona, near  Phoenix,  which  now  are  being 
tested  and  evaluated.  The  firm  also  has  three 
specialized  geothermal  drilling  rigs  of  its 
own  which  it  Is  preparing  to  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

QUEST    IN    THE    WEST 

Geothermal  Kinetics  apparently  is  the 
most  active  of  any  of  the  independents  In 
hunting  for  new  thermal  areas.  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  says  he  has  24  full-time  "land  men" 
scouring  the  Western  states — except  Cali- 
fornia— for  properties.  He  estimates  that  they 
have  taken  out  leases  on  some  100,000  acres 
and  are  negotiating  for  another  650,000. 
Moreover,  the  firm  has  obtained  letters  of 
Intent  from  New  Mexico  and  Utah  public 
utilities  to  buy  all  the  steam  or  hot  water 
It  can  produce  In  the  two  states.  Dowdle 
Oil  Corp.  annovmced  recently  that  It  has  ac- 


quired 9,583  acres  of  geothermal  leases  In 
Oregon  and  California. 

Buying  up  leases  on  properties  with  geo- 
thermal potential  can  be  an  expensive  gam- 
ble for  Independents  with  meager  financial 
resources.  Owners  of  lands  designated  as 
KGRAs  In  California  are  demanding  eis  much 
as  $10-$15  an  acre,  besides  the  usual  10% 
royalty  on  all  sales  of  steam.  In  other  states. 
$1  an  acre  is  the  usual  fee.  but  It  may  cost 
the  operator  as  much  as  $8  or  $9  an  acre  for 
title  searches  and  other  Incidental  costs. 

Moreover,  the  land  rush  has  barely  begun. 
So  far.  It  has  been  confined  to  privately- 
owned  properties,  since  government-owned 
lands  have  not  yet  been  opened  up  to  geo- 
thermal prospecting.  In  California,  about 
60%  of  the  land  is  government-owned,  and  in 
Nevada,  the  figure  is  roughly  85%.  Similar 
proportions  prevail  in  other  Western  states. 
Although  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  passed 
by  Congress  late  in  1970  instructed  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  open  up  govern- 
ment-owned lands  to  exploration,  it  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  come  up  with  an  acceptable 
environment  Impact  statement,  a  prerequi- 
site to  any  leasing  of  federal  property.  People 
in  the  Industry  expect  another  year  to  pass, 
at  least,  before  the  red  tape  Is  cut. 

There  may  be  still  another  hitch.  When  you 
come  right  down  to  cases,  who  owns  the  geo- 
thermal rights  to  a  given  piece  of  prop- 
erty? If  the  steam  or  hot  water  Is  a  mineral, 
the  government  does,  but  if  ifs  Just  water, 
the  property  owner  has  full  rights.  A  case  is 
pending  In  federal  court  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  settle  that  issue. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  all  the  legal 
WTangUng,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  geo- 
thermal energy  is  fast  coming  Into  its  own 
as  a  natural  resource.  In  some  areas  it  may 
be  used  for  more  than  Just  power  genera- 
tion. The  United  Nations  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  for  example,  are  Jointly 
studying  a  project  to  rebuild  the  ruined  city 
of  Managua  with  geothermal  heating  and 
air  conditioning,  as  well  as  electricity.  Like 
Dan  McMillan,  the  Managuans  then  will  have 
hardly  anything  to  worry  about — only  earth- 
quakes. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST      ► 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Situation  In  the  Middle  East  is  a  critical 
and  serious  threat  to  world  peace  and 
the  integrity  and  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Now,  we  learn  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  airlifting  materiel  to  resupply  Arab 
armaments.  This  is  regrettable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  can 
only  serve  to  escalate  the  war  and  fur- 
ther inflame  an  already  extremely  dan- 
gerous situation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  halt  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Arab  nations  and,  instead  of  contribut- 
ing in  this  way  to  the  continuation  of 
hostilities,  would  work  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
major  powers  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire. Because  of  our  commitment,  the 
United  States  cannot  idly  stand  by  and 
allow  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  Middle  East,  which  Is  nec- 
essary for  not  only  a  cease-fire  but  also 
for  the  restoration  of  permanent  stabil- 
ity in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  past  assisted  Israel 
by  providing  her  with  the  means  for  de- 
fense. We  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  there  and  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. With  the  war  that  has  now  been 
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raging  for  6  days  and  because  of  pre- 
cipitous Soviet  shipments  of  arms,  it  be- 
comes even  more  imperative  that  the 
State  of  Israel  be  assisted  in  securing 
the  planes,  tanks,  and  arms  she  needs. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  United  States  to  commit 
troops.  Israel  has  never  asked  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  I  do  not  think  they  shall. 
And,  even  if  they  did,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  commit  them. 

But,  we  must,  nonetheless,  remain  firm 
in  the  resolve  that  we  have  demonstrated 
in  the  past.  Also,  we  must  not  allow  any 
threats  from  other  powers,  or  blackmail 
by  the  oil  countries,  to  deter  us  from  our 
avowed  concern  and  friendship  for  the 
people  of  Israel  who  are  now  engaged 
in  this  terrible  war. 

Our  paramoimt  concern  must  be  to 
achieve  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  This 
war  will  not  solve  existing  conflicts  be- 
tween these  nations  any  more  than  the 
previous  wars.  The  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  for  both  sides  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  direct  negotiation. 
Israel  has  endeavored  to  act  in  good 
faith.  As  we  reaffirm  and  strengthen  our 
support  for  Israel,  hopefully  the  Arab 
nations  will  ultimately  do  the  same. 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
v\\.h  every  Member  of  this  body  a  deep 
concern  over  a  proper  definition  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  President 
of  the  United  States  may  commit  Amer- 
ican forces  to  hostilities  or  to  situations 
which  might  give  rise  to  hostilities.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  present  bill  is  the 
answer  nor,  I  hasten  to  add,  do  I  have  an 
alternative  proposal  to  make. 

My  own  study  of  our  own  past  experi- 
ence, and  discussions  with  historians, 
suggests  that  it  may  be  Impossible  to  leg- 
islate a  neat  formulation  that  can  antici- 
pate aU  the  situations  that  could  arise  In 
the  future  where  the  security  interests  of 

the  American  people  may  require  a  show 
of  strength.  I  fear  that  any  legislation  to 
delineate  the  President's  power  to  deploy 
that  is  less  than  perfect  may,  in  some  fu- 
ture crisis,  prove  dangerously  inhibiting. 
The  nature  of  the  consultative  process 
on  war  powers,  could,  in  some  future 
crisis  inhibit  a  President  from  taking 
decisive  action  in  circumstances  when  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so. 
A  President  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  to  combat  without 
knowing  that  his  actions  will  have  the 
support  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people.  If 
a  President  were  to  act  without  such  sup- 
port, he  would  be  subject  to  Immediate 
congressional  reprisals  that  could  take 
the  form  either  of  impeachment  or  of  a 
termination  of  funding  to  support  the 
operations.  These  are  weapons  that  have 
always  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  not  been  enacted  before 
this  year,  because  past  Presidents  have 
in  fact  had  the  support  of  the  country 
when  they  have  Involved  our  forces  in 
hostilities  without  a  formal  declaration 
of  war. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  existence 
of  war  powers  legislation  would  not  have 
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precluded  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  Tonkin  resolution  in  fact 
sanctioned  that  involvement.  Moreover, 
although  the  war  ultimately  proved  high- 
ly controversial  and  unpopular,  during 
the  first  few  years  it  had  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  of  the  American  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  existence  of  this  kind  of 
legislation  could  encourage  Presidential 
adventurism  by  seeming  to  sanctify  any 
Presidential  commitment  of  forces  dur- 
ing the  60-day  period  before  congression- 
al action  is  required  to  extend  American 
involvement  In  foreign  hostilities. 

Finally,  I  am  persuaded  by  the  care- 
fully documented  arguments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
that  the  I*resident  has  inherent  consti- 
tutional authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  that  is  far  broader  than  that  de- 
scribed in  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Section  2(c)  of  the  resolution  states 
that  the  President  may  "introduce  U.S. 
forces  into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  Involvement  In  hostili- 
ties Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances— only  pursuant  to,  first,  a  decla- 
ration of  war;  second,  specific  statutory 
authorization;  or,  third,  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or 
its  Armed  Forces."  This  incredibly  nar- 
row definition  belies  commonsense  and 
more  than  180  years  of  experience  under 
our  Constitution.  Its  literal  application 
would  have  precluded  any  number  of 
deployments  of  forces  which  in  the  past 
have  helped  prevent  a  crisis  from  being 
escalated  into  broad-scale  hostilities.  We 
could  not  have  reacted  to  the  Invasion 
of  South  Korea  as  we  did.  or  mobilize 
our  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  time  of  the  6-day  war  in 
1967,  or  prevented  chaos  in  Lebanon  by 
landing  our  troops  in  the  early  1960's, 
or  taken  any  of  a  number  of  other  ac- 
tions that  had  the  effect  of  securing 
American  lives,  property,  and  interest  in 
areas  far  beyond  our  territorial  waters 
and  possessions. 

The  fact  that  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion attempts  to  fill  the  gap  created  by 
legislating  standby  authority  to  involve 
American  forces  in  hostilities  anywhere 
in  the  globe  merely  accentuates  the  error 
of  construction  on  which  the  resolution 
is  based;  and  in  the  proce.ss,  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  future  Presidents  to  act 
less  responsibly  than  they  have  in  the 
past  when  committing  Americans  to 
battle  or  to  conditions  where  they  might 
become  engaged  in  battle. 


SUPREME  COURT  IMPOUNDMENT 
DECISION  SUPPORTS  LOWER 
COURTS  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
VIEW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Supreme  Court  announced  its 
decision  not  to  conduct  a  full  scale  trial 
over  the  administration's  power  to  im- 
pound funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  programs  In  Georgia  and  other 
States.  This  Is  one  more  blow  to  the  ad- 
ministration's impoundment  policies  and 
to  their  strategy  for  maintaining  this 
power.  Now  the  administration  will  be 
forced  to  carry  on  its  fight  over  this 


issue    in    the    lower    courts    where    tt 
belongs. 

I  have  felt  all  along  that  the  "policy 
impoundments"  carried  out  by  this  ad- 
ministration are  a  blatant  usuipatlon  of 
the  constitutional  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  most  of  tl".e  lower  court  deci- 
sions have  upheld  this  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  appellate  courts  have  ruled  against 
the  administration's  position  in  about 
22  of  25  impoundment  cases  this  year. 

While  we  must  continue  to  press  our 
case  in  the  courts,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  need  for  legislative  remedies  to  this 
illegal  extension  of  Executive  power.  We 
should  be  certain  that  each  spending  bill 
that  passes  In  Congress  includes  clear 
smti-impoundment  provisions. 

The  quarterly  report  on  impoundments 
bv  the  President  is  due  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  by  the  OfQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  October  15.  As  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  which  required 
the  OMB  to  report  on  impoundment,  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  reviewing 
this  information.  Current  "official"  data 
for  impoundments  in  the  1974  fiscal  year 
is  not  available.  The  latest  "official"  data 
for  what  the  OMB  calls  "Budget  Re- 
serves" shows  that,  as  of  June  30,  1973, 
impoimdments  of  congresslonally  appro- 
priated funds  totaled  $7.7  billion.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  "official"  figure  with 
impoundment  very  technically  and  nar- 
rowly defined.  It  excludes  several  billion 
additional  dollars  that  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  thought  we  had  legally  ap- 
propriated. If  these  funds  are  added  to 
the  "official"  figures,  the  total  of  funds 
illegally  impounded  by  the  President 
would  total  over  $16  billion.  While  the 
figures  themselves  are  staggering,  it  Is 
much  more  shocking  when  we  realize 
that  much  of  the  program  funds  Im- 
pounded by  the  administration  is  largely 
those  which  help  our  Nation's  needy,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  hungry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today's  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
garding the  impoundment  case  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High    Cotmr   Declines   Impoundment   Triai. 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

The  Supreme  Court,  rejecting  pleas  by  the 
state  of  Georgia  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, refused  yesterday  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale  trial  over  the  administration's  power  to 
Impound  funds  appropriated  for  Georgia  and 
other  states. 

In  a  brief  order  the  court  dealt  a  strategic 
setback  to  the  administration,  which  now 
must  continue  to  flght  impoundment  battles 
in  lower  courts,  where  It  has  lost  nearly  every 
case. 

The  court's  refusal  to  entertain  the  Georgia 
case  was  among  900  actions  taken  as  the  Jus- 
tices disposed  of  cases  accumulated  during 
the  summer.  The  court  also: 

Agreed  to  review  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
It  Is  unconstitutional  to  try  servicemen  on 
the  broad  charge  of  bringing  discredit  on  the 
armed  forces. 

Agreed  to  decide  whether  states  can  punish 
placing  a  peace  symbol  on  the  national  em- 
blem as  defacing  a  flag. 

Called  for  oral  argument  later  this  term  on 
a  decision  by  California's  highest  court  that 
denial  of  the  vote  to  convicted  felons  Is  a 
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denial  of  equal  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Refused  to  heax  one  of  a  series  of  appeals 
by  former  Teamster  leader  James  R.  HofTa 
from  a  Jury- tampering  conviction  that  dis- 
qualifies him  from  holding  union  office. 

The  bid  for  a  Supreme  Court  trial  over  im- 
poundment came  in  a  suit  by  Oeorgla  de- 
manding appropriated  funds  for  highway, 
education  and  antl-poUutlon  projects.  Oeor- 
gla invoked  the  high  court's  power  to  hear 
lawsuits  In  which  states  su-e  a  party,  but  the 
Justices  adhered  to  their  practice  of  avoiding 
such  suits  where  possible. 

Both  the  state  and  Solicitor  General  Robert 
H.  Bork  conceded  that  lower  courts  also  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  controversy.  But  they 
said  the  fight  could  be  settled  sooner  by  by- 
passing the  lower  tribunals. 

Ten  states  and  New  York  City,  also  locked 
In  ImpoTindment  litigation,  \irged  the  court 
to  Ignore  the  suit  and  wait  for  cases  to  come 
up  in  the  regular  appellate  process.  They 
argued  that  the  court  might  actually  slow 
the  development  of  other  cases  If  It  took 
charge  of  the  entire  problem  In  prolonged 
procedings  here  In  Washington. 

"It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  govern- 
ment's Interests  In  an  Impoundment  case 
are  served  by  any  delay,"  the  states  argued. 

Two  federal  courts  of  appeals,  one  In 
WEishlngton,  D.C.,  and  the  other  in  Phila- 
delphia, have  ruled  that  the  "catch-all"  mil- 
itary code  provision  punishing  conduct 
bringing  discredit  on  the  armed  forces  was 
unconstitutionally  vague. 

Set  for  review  was  the  Washington  court 
ruling,  which  reversed  the  conviction  of 
Marine  Pvt.  Mark  Avrech  for  publishing  crit- 
icism of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
A  government  petition  to  review  a  similar 
ruling  In  favor  of  Dr.  Howard  B.  Levy,  an 
Army  captain  who  was  court-martialed  for 
refusing  to  train  Green  Beret  troops  tot 
Vietnam  duty,  also  awaits  high  court  action. 

SEX  BIAS 

The  court  refused  to  hear  the  government's 

complaint  that  Robert  Hall  Clothes,  Inc., 
violates  the  federal  equal  pay  act  by  pay- 
ing women  lower  wages  than  men  for  the 
same  work.  The  company  said  it  had  a  basis 
Other  than  sex  for  the  different  treatment — 
women  work  primarily  in  women's  clothing, 
which  earns  lower  profits — and  the  Labor 
Department  argued  unsuccessfully  that  the 
reasoning  was  inadequate.  Only  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  said  he  wanted  to  hear  the 
case. 

Also  ignored  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
protests  by  Connecticut  businesswoman  Viv- 
ian Kellems  against  federal  tax  laws  that 
she  contends  discriniilnate  against  unmarried 
women. 

PROPERTT   SEIZTTRES 

The  court  agreed  to  review  a  lower  court 
ruling  that  federal  agents  could  not  use  the 
evidence  obtained  after  they  confiscated  a 
burglary  suspect's  clothing  for  scientific  tests. 

Also  set  for  argument  later  this  term  was 
a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Puerto  Rico  law  giving  the  commonwealth 
custody  of  a  yacht  on  which  marijuana  was 
found  despite  the  admitted  Innocence  of  the 
boat's  owner. 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  REMARKS  ON 
COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AT  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  recent  remarks  by  my  dls- 
tlngiilshed  fellow  Kansan,  Senator  Bob 
Dole,  who  discussed  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change at  an  Agriculturtd  Economics 
Conference  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  subject  matter  of  Senator  Dole's 


remarks — the  market  system  for  our 
farm  products — has  become  the  focus  of 
public  attention  recently.  Charges  have 
been  made  that  the  market  has  been  ma- 
nipulated to  increase  subsidies  paid  from 
taxpayer  revenues.  There  have  been  al- 
legations that  speculators  have  derived 
windfall  profits  from  the  market,  to  the 
detriment  of  farm  income. 

As  such  possible  shortcomings  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  system  are  In- 
vestigated and  possible  changes  are  con- 
templated, the  public  and  the  national 
leaders  should  have  the  best  information 
available.  As  a  major  congressional  fig- 
ure in  farm  legislation  for  over  13  years. 
Senator  Dole  is  eminently  qualified  to 
discuss  the  market  system  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Mr.  F>resident,  the 
speech  on  Commodity  Exchanges  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Dole  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Bob  Dole 
free  markets  in  a  free  society 

I  am  especlaUy  pleased  to  be  asked  to 
speak  at  this  dinner  meeting.  As  you  en- 
joyed this  excellent  meal,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  my  first  words  should  be  about  the  peo- 
ple who  made  this  meal — and  this  meeting — 
possible,   the  American  farmers. 

It  is  time  that  all  the  American  p>eople, 
particularly  in  our  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, recognize  the  contribution  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  made,  not  only  to  this 
nation,  but  to  all  the  world  as  well.  Too  long, 

too  many  of  us  have  taken  this  miracle  of 
America's  agricultural  productivity  for  grant- 
ed. 

For  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  great  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture.  It  Is  a 
revolution  that  is  not  only  irreversible  but  Is 
accelerating  at  Jet  age  speed.  The  result  is 
a  productivity  miracle  which  enables  the 
American  consumer  not  only  to  have  the 
world's  best  diet,  but  also  to  enjoy  the  world's 
most  nutritious  and  varied  meals  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  his  earned  Income  than 
any  other  consvuner  in  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  made  that  miracle  possible. 

MATTER   OP   EQUITY 

We  can  provide  Just  reward  and  recogni- 
tion to  our  farm  people — a  numerically  and 
proportionately  shrinking  group — If  we  ap- 
proach the  farm  problems  and  related  food 
production  matters  in  a  constructive  bipar- 
tisan spirit.  Recently  housewives  of  America 
have  begun  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
Just  reward  is  essential  to  maintaining  pro- 
duction and  supplies  of  food.  However,  we 
need  to  do  this  because  there  are  so  many 
others  in  our  society  who  are  prlmarUy  de- 
pendent upon  the  producers  of  food  and 
fil)er — our  basic  strength. 

At  the  same  time  we  give  recognition  to 
the  producers,  we  must  associate  this  with 
the  miraculously  efficient  system  which  free 
enterprise  has  developed  for  the  marketing, 
distribution  and  processing  of  food.  This  Is 
a  real  tribute  to  what  free  men  in  a  free 
society  can  do.  You  men  and  women  here  in 
this  room  are  essential  to  this  process.  You 
Should  be  proud  of  your  accomplishments. 

Free  commodity  markets,  too,  are  basic  to 
our  system.  For,  the  more  I  have  studied  our 
complex  society,  the  more  I  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  maintaining  to  the  maxi- 
mum   feasible    extent    our    free    commodity 


markets — the  essential  Ingredient  of  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

PiUCX  MECHANISM 
Commodity  markets  have  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  an  economic  need.  The  hopes, 
fears,  beliefs,  knowledge  and  needs  pour  into 
these  markets.  There  emerges  the  most  near- 
ly perfect  mechanism  in  the  economic 
world — with  adjustments  second  by  second. 
In  a  single  price — visible  to  all  who  would 
see — there  la  measured  every  single  factor 
then  exlstant  and  communicable. 

rUTXTKIS  TRADING  ASSITRES  TkXX.  COMPETITION 

There  Is  another,  and  perhaps  more  pene- 
trating, part  of  the  story  which  should  not 
be  lost  from  view.  It  is  that  the  futures  trad- 
ing system,  notwithstanding  occasional 
speculative  excesses  and  Imperfections,  main- 
tains equitable  principles  of  trade.  Futures 
trading  on  commodity  exchanges  developed  as 
a  highly  effective  form  of  free  market  trad- 
ing and  competitive  pricing  because  it  grew 
up  with,  and  proved  adaptable  to,  our  other 
free  institutions. 

An  active  and  well  conducted  futures  mar- 
ket is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  compe- 
tition in  price  making  that  the  record  of  eco- 
nomic  and  commercial  development  has  to 
offer.  Competitive  price  making  in  futures 
markets  is  the  opposite  of  Imperfect  compe- 
tition and  monopoly.  History  teaches  us  that 
market  trading,  fairly  and  -reely  conducted, 
is  a  standing  safeguard  against  those  who — 
human  nature  being  what  It  is — would  much 
prefer  to  seek  their  advantage  In  special  or 
monopolistic  prlvUeges.  The  commodity  fu- 
tures system  coiUd  not  ba'e  become  stand- 
ard commercial  practice  in  the  United  States 
If  it  bad  not  become  associated  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  if  It  had  not  proved  its  capacity — 
In  spite  of  many  triais  and  errors — to  stand 
as  a  bulwark  against  monopolistic  forces  in 
marketing. 

consumes  BENErrr 

The  story  that  must  te  told — and  It  must 
be  well  understood  by  the  general  public — 

is  that  equitably-run  futures  markets  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  general  con- 
sumer. They  enable  the  housewife  to  pay 
much  less  for  many  foodstuffs  and  other 
products  than  could  have  ever  been  p>os8lble 
without  the  creation  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  is  that  food  man- 
ufacturers can  hedge  their  risks  in  the  fu- 
tures markets  at  very  low  cost.  In  the  absence 
of  such  hedging  possibilities  the  risks  would 
be  greater — and  their  processing  marglna 
greater  too — in  order  to  reflect  the  higher 
risks.  Higher  consumer  prices  would  certainly 
result. 

ACTIVE  MARKETS  ARE  E>.„SNTIAL 

The  proper  functioning  of  this  Important 
activity  depends  upon  the  high  degree  of 
standardization  in  futures  contracts,  the 
heavy  concentration  of  trading  on  a  single 
floor,  the  rapid-fire  execution  of  the  buying 
and  seUmg  orders,  and  the  continuous  stream 
of  price  quotations.  These  services  of  a  mod- 
em futures  market  are  made  possible  only 
by  a  network  of  by-laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions constantly  subject  to  such  changes  as 
to  make  them  even  more  equitable. 

By  and  large  such  by-laws  and  regulations 
are  self-imposed  under  the  guidelines  of  the 
Commodity  Ebcchange  Act.  During  recent 
months  the  considerable  attention  focused 
op  the  Russian  grain  saie.  the  price  fluctua- 
_jnons  of  soybeans,  the  greatly  expanded  ex- 
port potential  through  Improved  trade  rela- 
tions throughout  tlie  world — all  these  factors 
and  others — was  magnified  through  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  Prom  the 
resultant  polarization  of  thought  on  com- 
modity trading,  now  thoughts  of  controls 
through  legislation  have  emerged.  Some 
would  do  away  with  futures  trading.  Others 
would  limit  exports.  Still  others  would  have 
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the  government  take  over  tiadlng  of  all  com- 
modities. 

BASIC    CONSIDE&ATIONB 

As  a  focus  of  my  basic  thinking  affecting 
possible  legislution,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
Impressed  by  the  following  basic  underlying 
facts: 

1.  If  futures  markets  are  to  serve  all  seg- 
ments of  society,  their  terms  and  trade  must 
be  equitable  and  thereby  serve  the  public 
interest. 

2.  The  futures  markets  must  be  fairly  and 
openly  conducted  to  avoid  special  economic 
advantage  to  either  party  to  the  transaction. 

3.  The  forces  of  supply  and  demand  must 
be  reflected  in  a  changing  price  system  avaU- 
able  for  all  to  see  and  permitting  participa- 
tion in  the  price  making  process  by  anyone 
with  the  requisite  flnancial  ability. 

4.  The  futures  markets  must  provide  a 
proven  system  of  shifting  the  risks  from  pro- 
ducers, handlers  and  processors  to  those  fu- 
tures investors  who  wish  to  assume  them, 
with  the  possible  attendant  profit  and  losses. 

6.  i.  really  satisfactory  futures  market  can- 
not dapend  solely  on  hedging  transactions. 
The  market  needs  speculators  who  are  wUling 
to  take  open  positions  as  well  as  hedges.  The 
larger  the  volume  of  speculative  activity,  the 
better  the  market  and  the  easier  It  will  be 
for  persons  involved  In  trade  and  Investiuent 
to  hedge  at  low  costs  and  at  market  prices 
that  move  only  gradually  and  are  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  even  large  commercial 
transactions. 

CEA    CHANCES    CONSIDERED 

These  considerations  should  be  primary  in 
any  proposed  changes  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  In  1922,  Congress  passed  the 
Oraln  I'utures  Act  to  r^ulate  trading  in 
contracts  for  future  delivery  of  grain  and 
flaxseed.  In  1936,  Congress  brought  trading 
in  cotton,  rice,  mill  feeds,  butter,  eggs,  and 
Irish  potatoes  under  regulation  and  called 
the  amended  law  the  "Commodity  Exchange 
Act".    "Tho    Commodity    Exchange    Act    has 

been  amended  thirteen  times  since  then  to 

bring  additional  commodities  under  regula- 
tion and  to  strengthen  Its  provisions. 

You  are  aware  that  one  blU  has  been  In- 
troduced and  several  others  are  being  con- 
sidered presently  that  would  further  amend 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  wUl 
be  holding  hearings  In  this  extremely  com- 
plex area  to  provide  a  basis  for  meaningful 
change  and  the  strengthening  of  the  capabU- 
itles  of  the  CEIA  in  administering  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  fairly.  These  hearings 
and  further  considerations  of  such  legisla- 
tion wUl  be  in  the  national  Interest.  We 
must  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  in  a 
complex  and  delicate  area. 

Those  In  the  futures  trading  business  and 
those  thinking  of  trading  in  futures  of  course 
need  to  face  the  current  problems  relating 
to  commodity  trading.  A  realistic  approach 
to  them  Is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
the  viabUlty  of  this  efficient  economic  tool. 

The  problems  as  seen  by  some  were  stated 
m  an  editorial  In  the  Washington  Star  Sat- 
urday : 

"There  is  ample  indication  that  some  kinds 
of  speculation,  in  such  exchanges  as  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  nation's  need  for  orderly 
marketing  mechanisms.  The  trading  floors 
are  Uifested  with  "scalpers'  who  are  not 
Interested  In  buying  or  selling  actual  bushels 
of  corn  or  soybeans  but  In  making  piles  of 
money  from  the  paper  action.  Brokers  Juggle 
huge  potential  conflicts  of  interest,  without 
meaningful  supervision,  as  they  handle  both 
their  customers'  orders  and  their  own  ac- 
counts." 

And  the  editorial  seems  to  further  sum  up 
the  dominant  public  perception  about  com- 
modity exchanges  in  these  words: 

"Self-regulation  by  the  self-serving  ex- 
changes   and    their    member-brokers    is    no 


answer,  any  more  than  It  was  in  Wall  Street 
In  the  1920s,  The  toothless  and  apathetic 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  an  arm  of 
ihe  Agriculture  Department,  Is  not  doing  the 
Job,  and  probably  cannot,  given  its  under- 
manned status.  The  regulatory  function, 
anyway.  Is  not  wisely  entrusted  to  the  gov- 
ernment department  committed  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  agri-business  sector." 

I  don't  agree  with  everything  in  the  edi- 
torial. But  I  cite  it  because  it  cites  the 
problem  of  public  attitude  at  this  time.  I 
don't  advocate  creating  another  commission 
to  supervise  commodities  such  as  we  have 
In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  time  has  come  to  put  more  teeth 
in  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority — to 
expand  it  to  aU  commodities  traded  In  fu- 
tures contracts,  and  to  assure  the  public 
through  proper  staffing  and  supervision  that 
the  exchanges  are  and  can  be  self-govern- 
ing— not  self-serving. 

As  traders  or  potential  traders,  you  would 
do  well  to  keep  this  pubUc  attitude  in  mind. 
For  with  commodity  exchanges,  as  with  most 
other  public  Institutions,  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  it  serves  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  institution's  success. 

CEA    SHOmj)    ASSXTRB    FAIH    PLAY 

Creating  new  federal  agencies  Is  not  the 
only  way  to  solve  a  problem.  The  content  of 
any  new  legislation  should  maintain  fair 
play  and  honest  deaUng  in  futures  trading. 
It  is  of  vital  Importance  in  maintaining 
equity  in  the  pricing  and  marketing  of  farm 
products  on  all  commodity  exchanges  and  on 
aU  markets. 

Against  this  background,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  improvement  In  the 
futures  trading  environment: 

1.  Regulatory  Jurisdiction  of  the  CEA 
shotild  be  extended  to  Include  trading  In  all 
contracts  for  future  delivery.  Basically,  I  feel 
that  a  problem  which  might  occur  in  a  non- 
regulated  futures  market  could  reflect  badly 
on  all  other  futures  markets.  The  public 
needs  this  protection. 

2.  A  Federal  Insurance  Corporation  could 
be  established  for  commodity  accounts.  This 
win  give  additional  public  confldence  In  the 
commodity  futures  markets.  The  bankruptcy 
or  Insolvency  of  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant, while  an  Infrequent  occurrence,  can 
Jeopnrdlze  large  sums  held  for  customers  by 
that  broker.  This  proposal  would  reduce  risks 
of  loss  to  customers. 

3.  Registration  and  fltness  check  author- 
ity might  be  expanded  to  Include  all  In- 
dividuals handling  commodity  customers'  ac- 
counts. At  present,  such  authority  is  limited 
to  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers. 

4.  Boards  of  Ttade  contracts  ^ould  provide 
alternative  delivery  points  under  carefully 
studied  and  researched  provisions,  vnlesa 
such  action  is  shown  to  be  uneconomic. 

These  suggested  changes  could  Improve 
futures  markets  by  assisting  in  the  restora- 
tion and  expansion  of  public  confidence 
without  Impeding  the  free  and  open  trading 
that  is  essential  to  assuring  competitive  pric- 
ing for  the  consumer.  These  suggestions  are 
being  studied  by  my  staff  and  legislative 
counsel  and  may  be  the  contents  of  a  bill 
I  shaU  Introduce  In  the  near  future. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  will  study  each 
and  every  proposal  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  Regulation  of  futures  markets 
la  an  extremely  complicated  area.  Any  new 
proposal  must  receive  the  closest  scrutiny 
through  hearings  and  research  to  assure  that 
any  change  will  Improve,  not  Impede,  the 
functioning  of  free  commodity  markets  In 
the  public  Interest.  That  must  be  our  ob- 
jective. 


LAND  OF  PLENTY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
near  elimination  of  America's  foot  siu-- 


plus,  the  sharpest  increase  in  food  prices 
In  decades,  and  the  largest  foreign  pur- 
chases of  the  products  of  our  Nation's 
farms,  have  suddenly  projected  discus- 
sion of  the  complex  system  of  world  food 
production  and  demand  to  the  front 
pages  of  America's  newspapers. 

It  is  not  too  early  that  we  became 
aware  that  as  Incomes  increase  around 
the  world  and  population  expands,  more 
and  richer  people  will  be  bidding  with  us 
for  the  food  we  grow.  How  we  react  to 
this  increased  competition  from  abroad 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing America's  position  and  reputation  in 
the  world  for  years  to  come. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  articles  on  U.S. 
agriculture  in  an  urban  age  was  pub- 
lished October  9  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. This  article,  by  John  A.  Prestbo, 
entitled  "Land  of  Plenty,"  outlines  the 
differing  views  of  the  Nation's  experts 
on  future  world  supply  and  demand  for 
food.  It  also  deals  briefly  with  some  of 
the  underlying  reasons  for  the  recent 
surge  in  world  demand  for  America's 
food  productions. 

While  the  experts  disagree  on  which 
years  will  be  good  for  food  production 
and  which  will  be  bad,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  future  will  bring  fluctua- 
tions in  the  ability  of  food  supply  to  meet 
demand.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  we 
must  move  ahead  immediately  to  create 
a  system  of  strategic  grain  reserves  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  Such  re- 
serves would  assure  a  reasonable  supply 
of  and  price  for  food  during  years  of 
scarcity,  and  also  assure  &  reasonable 
return  to  the  farmer  for  his  labors,  even 
In  years  of  excess  supply.  S.  2005,  the 

"consumer  and  marketing  reserves"  pro- 
posal which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
would  be  an  important  first  step  in  mov- 
ing toward  world  food  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Land  of  Plenty"  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 9  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Land  of  Plenty  :  The  Quick  Tcrnabound  in 

AaRICUiTURE         PiCTCRE         BROUGHT         JOYB 

Woes 

(By  John  A.  Prestbo) 

The  farm  boom  came  quickly,  like  a  sud- 
den, summer  thunderstorm. 

Only  two  years  ago,  the  nagging  "farm 
problem"  was  how  to  control  the  potent  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  U.S.  agriciUture.  The  gov- 
ernment paid  farmers  not  to  plant  certain 
crops,  but  stUl  surpluses  pUed  up.  Food  prices 
were  relatively  reasonable,  but  taxpayers  were 
burdened  with  billions  of  doUtirs  in  subsidy 
payments,  which  many  farmers  depended 
upon  to  stay  in  business. 

All  that  changed  quickly  In  the  summer  of 
1972,  when  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
massive  purchases  of  U.S.  grain  became 
known.  With  increasing  orders  from  Eurojje, 
Japan  and  other  countries,  the  nation  almost 
overnight  found  Itself  with  a  farm  export 
business  big  enough  to  choke  its  transporta- 
tion system.  Within  a  year,  the  U.S.  practl- 
caUy  ran  out  of  soybeans,  so  the  government 
limited  exports  temporarily.  Other  foodstuffs 
came  into  short  supply,  too,  and  food  prices 
rose  dlzzylngly  through  this  past  summer. 
The  "farm  problem"  became  how  to  Increase 
production  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
demand. 

Prices  have  eased  a  bit  lately,  but  another 
wave  of  climbing  food  costs  is  predicted  lot 
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this  winter.  Tlie  whole  posture  of  VS.  agri- 
culture has  changed  from  surplus  to  scarcity 
la  the  most  v.rencbing  turnabout  In  recent 
memory.  The  farm  boom  of  the  mid-1960s — 
Which  also  was  based  In  large  part  on  stirging 
overseas  demand — didn't  stir  so  much  con- 
troversy or  so  forcefully  touch  the  lives  of 
virtually  every  citizen 

THK   IMPACT 

Consider  the  impact  the  farm  boom  la 
having: 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  switched 
from  curtailing  production  to  encoviraglng  It. 
Next  year,  for  the  arst  time  In  fovu-  decades, 
farmers  won't  I.ave  to  set  aside  any  of  their 
land  to  qualify  for  government  subsidy  pro- 
grams. And  with  prices  far  above  federal 
floors,  the  government  Is  expected  to  spend 
"just  a  few  million"  dollars  on  farm  subsidy 
programs  In  fiscal  1974,  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment spokesman  says,  down  from  $4  bU- 
Uon  to  $5  bUUon  in  recent  years. 

Farmers  planted  about  24  million  more 
acres  this  year  than  In  1972,  and  next  year 
they  are  expected  to  plant  an  additional  10 
million  to  12  million.  That  would  put  about 
343  million  acres  Into  production  for  the  1974 
harvest,  which  would  be  the  most  land  under 
cultivation  In  the  U.S.  since  1956  and  a  12% 
tncreese  In  two  years. 

Partly  because  of  this  added  acreage,  and 
partly  because  of  the  higher  prices  they  are 
getting  for  their  products,  farmers  are  buying 
tremendous  amounts  of  new  equipment,  mOTe 
fertilizer  and  other  supplies.  This  has  a  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  economy,  stretching 
bacH  to  such  basic  tadustrles  as  steel,  rubber, 
petroleum  and  chemicals.  County-seat  towns, 
which  are  the  primary  trading  centers  for 
many  farmers,  are  luxuriating  In  a  buying 
bonanza  brought  about  by  a  predicted  22% 
increase  In  net  farm  income  this  year  to  a 
record  S24  billion. 

Exports  of  farm  products  soared  60%  to 
»12.9  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtrne  30, 
and  this  total  could  rise  to  $18  billion  In  the 
next  few  years.  That  would  be  a  boost  for  the 
U.S.  trade  balance,  which  already  is  consider- 
ably Improved  because  of  the  taxva.  boom. 
Exp>orts  help  the  domestic  economy,  too.  The 
government  figures  some  5,000  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated to  handle  each  $100  million  of  gram 
exports  and  about  4,200  Jobs  for  each  8100 
mlUlon  of  soybeans  shlpi>ed  overseas. 

THX  TOLL 

All  this  exacts  a  total,  of  course.  As  farmers 
watched  prices  for  feed  grains  and  wheat 
more  than  double  and  prices  for  live  cattle 
rise  55%  during  the  year,  consumers  faced 
acro83-the-marlset  Increases  at  retail — milk 
up  nearly  20  cents  a  gallon  In  some  cities, 
bread  up  as  much  as  15  cents  a  loaf,  and 
the  average  price  of  beef  up  about  30  cents 
a  pound. 

In  all,  retail  food  prices  skyrocketed  17.6% 
from  January  through  August,  as  measured 
by  the  consumer  price  Index.  Besides  wreck- 
ing family  budgets,  the  record  boosts  spawned 
two  consumer  protests — an  organized  boy- 
cott In  the  spring  and,  more  surprising,  a 
spontaneous  spuming  of  high-priced  meat 
and  egrgs  In  late  siunmer. 

Unhappy  consumers  Increased  their  politi- 
cal pressure  as  fast  as  prices  climbed.  Presi- 
dent Ntxon  responded  by  clamping  price 
ceilings  on  foods,  which  in  some  cases  froze 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
processing.  Many  food-processing  compmnies 
closed  for  several  weeks,  which  brought  about 
shortages  of  some  items  during  the  summer. 
Celimgs  were  lifted  on  beef  prices  Sept.  10. 
and  now  food  Is  subject  to  the  same  general 
Phase  4  controls  that  other  products  are. 

Political  pressure  Is  taking  other  turns, 
too.  Some  congressional  groups  are  looking 
Into  commodity  futures  trading  to  see  U  ex- 
cessive speculation  helped  push  food  prices 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have  gone. 
Other  Capitol  Hill  probers  are  trying  to  deter- 
mine if  big  grain-export  firms  obtained  ad- 


vance Information  of  the  1972  Russian  grain 
purchases  or  If  they  unduly  profited  f  rc^n  the 
deals  at  cc^sumers  expense. 

The  widest  field  of  Inquiry,  however,  con- 
cerns how  long  the  farm  boom  will  last.  The 
mid-1960s  txx)m  lasted  only  a  couple  of  years, 
and  some  experts,  such  as  agricultural  econo- 
mist D.  Oale  Johnson  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  think  the  boom  will  fizzle  In  1976 
or  1976  at  the  latest. 

"A  highly  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
stances contributed  to  this  boom — bad 
weather  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  fall- 
off  In  anchovy  fishing  on  the  Peruvian  coast 
( which  increased  world-wide  denuind  for  soy- 
bean meal  to  feed  livestock)  and  a  couple  of 
dollar  devaluations,  which  made  U.S.  farm 
products  suddenly  quite  attractive  to  coun- 
tries looking  around  for  food  supplies.  Even- 
tually these  abnormal  conditions  are  going  to 
right  themselves,  and  when  they  do  we  caa 
expect  to  return  to  a  more  normal  situation 
of  ample  supplies  and  lower  prices,"  he  says. 

To  be  sure,  the  countries  that  have  been 
bidding  up  prices  for  U.S.  foodstuffs  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  Increase  their  own  produc- 
tion sharply  during  this  coming  crop  season, 
which  begins  shortly  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. If  the  weather  Is  favorable,  the  yields 
from  this  Increased  acreage  would  substan- 
tially lessen  export  demand  for  UJ3.  crops.  As 
a  result,  prices  probably  would  fall  and  more 
produce  would  be  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

A  NEW  ERAt 

On  the  other  hand,  some  experts  are  pro- 
claiming the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  agricul- 
ture In  which  export  demand  Is  a  strong, 
stable  factor  rather  than  a  fluctuating  one. 
"We're  on  the  thresholi  of  the  greatest  age 
of  agriculture  that  this  country  has  ever 
known."  says  John  M.  Trotman.  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

There  Is  evidence  to  support  this  theory, 
too.  For  one  thing,  the  Nixon  administration 
Is  adopting  agriculture  as  one  of  its  main 
bargaining  points  In  diplomatic  and  trade  ne- 
gotiations. As  the  U.S.  presses  this  strength 
In  Its  foreign  dealings,  the  new-era  propon- 
ents argue,  exports  will  Increase.  They  think 
that  Russia,  China  and  other  Communist 
countries  could  join  Japan  as  steady  U.S. 
farm  customers. 

Moreover,  economist  Lester  R.  Brown,  sen- 
ior fellow  of  the  Overseas  Development  Coun- 
cil, contends  that  not  all  the  world's  under- 
production problems  can  be  cured  by  a  spell 
of  good  weather.  He  cites  reports  and  studies 
showing  that,  for  Instance,  the  Peruvian  an- 
chovies have  been  overfished  and  supplies 
may  not  return  to  normal  for  several  years; 
that  sub-Sabaran  Africa  Is  being  so  overpop- 
ulated  with  people  and  cattle  that  the  land 
Is  wearing  out  fast:  and  tliat  acceleratllng  de- 
forestation In  India  Is  Increasing  the  chance 
of  crop-devastating  floods,  such  as  occurred 
this  year. 

"These  situations  are  undermining  the 
world's  food-production  capability,  and  they 
aren't  being  taken  into  account  by  a  lot  of 
economists  who  make  projections,"  Mr. 
Brown  asserts. 

ORvnj.K  freeman's  views 
Still  other  experts  take  a  middle  position 
m  predicting  the  course  of  the  farm  boom. 
Orville  Freeman,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  now  president  of  Business  In- 
ternational Corp.,  a  consulting  firm,  sug- 
gests this  scenario:  relatively  short  supplies 
and  strong  prices  through  1975,  followed  by 
a  return  to  ample  production  and  a  rebuild- 
ing of  surpluses  by  1977.  But  by  1980,  he 
predicts,  the  trend  wlU  again  reverse  and 
food  shortages  wlU  recur  world-wide,  per- 
haps in  crisis  proportions. 

Mr.  FYeeman  thinks  U.S.  farmers  will 
greatly  increase  their  acreage  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,  which  will  contribute  to 
the  temporary  end   of   the   boom.  He  con- 


tends, though,  that  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue in  Increasing  world  population  (the 
present  rate  is  about  80  million  additional 
people  each  year)  and  rising  standards  of 
living  (an  annutU  3%  to  4%  increase  In 
gross  national  product  for  many  developing 
countries) .  global  food-production  capacity 
could  be  strained  severely  within  a  decade. 

The  determining  factor  In  all  of  these 
farm-boom  forecasts  Is  the  weather,  of 
course.  World  food  stocks  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced  by  about  18  months  of  highly 
unusual  bad  weather  around  the  world — 
too  little  moisture  here,  too  much  there, 
too  cold  In  some  places  and  too  hot  in  others. 
The  principal  exporting  countries  had  only 
100  million  metric  tons  of  grain  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  1972-73  season  this  past 
summer — the  lowest  grain  reserve  In  20 
years  (during  which  time  world  grain  con- 
sumption has  increased  by  50%).  The  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department  predicts  that  global 
reserve  stocks  will  decline  10%  further  by 
next  summer. 

Some  grains  are  in  even  tighter  supply. 
The  International  Wheat  Coimclf^tlmates 
that  59  mUllon  to  62  million  tor^tof  wheat 
are  available  for  export  this  year/^hlle  im- 
port requirements  range  from  62  million  to 
65  mUllon  tons — a  f>otentlal  shortage  of  up 
to  six  million  tons. 

"We  could  have  famine  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  next  year  If  the  weather  Is  bad," 
Mr.  Freeman  says.  The  longer  that  bad 
weather  lasts,  the  farther  ofif  Is  the  day  that 
UB.  agriculture  might  re-bury  Itself  In  stir- 
pluses. 

RISING   AITLUXNCX 

At  any  rate,  U.S.  consumers  will  have  to 
get  used  to  spending  a  larger  share  of  their 
disposable  Income  for  higher-priced  food. 
The  average  In  the  U.S.  Is  about  16% 
(though  low- Income  families  spend  a  far 
greater  amount)  compared  with  25%  to  30% 
in  Europe.  In  several  years,  some  experts 
warn,  the  U.S.  average  could  climb  closer  to 
the  European's. 

A  major  reason  for  this  prediction  Is  in- 
creasing affluence,  particularly  overseas, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  growing  taste  for 
meat  and  less  of  a  taste  for  rice,  com  grits 
and  other  vegetable  foods.  This  strains  world 
agriculture  even  more  because  it  takes  three 
times  as  much  agricultural  resources  to  pro- 
duce 10  grams  of  protein  In  the  form  of 
poultry  meat  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  wheat 
flour:  for  beef  and  pork,  the  ratio  is  seven 
to  one.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  poten- 
tial supplies  by  lowering  productivity  while 
demand  Increases  through  population 
growth. 

"If  there  is  a  culprit  responsible  for  higher 
food  prices,  it  isn't  the  farmer,  middleman 
or  supermarket  executive,"  says  Mr.  Trot- 
man,  the  cattlemen's  group  president.  "It's 
the  greater  buying  power  of  people,  not  only 
in  the  U.S.  but  all  around  the  world." 

Adds  a  government  economist:  "There  are 
simply  too  many  consumers  In  too  many 
countries  bidding  for  better  diets  to  let  world 
farm  prices  drop  back  to  the  levels  that  pre- 
vaUed  untu  the  past  two  years." 


TRAGIC  EAGLE  KILLING  IN 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and  West- 
em  Heritage  Center  located  in  Oklahoma 
City  publishes  a  magazine  entitled  "Per- 
slrtVmon  Hill." 

In  the  most  recent  edition  of  Persim- 
mon Hill  Is  a  very  fine  article  by  Dean 
Krakel  U.  This  well-written  article  Is 
about  the  tragic  eagle  killing  incident 
which  occurred  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. More  important,  it  is  Mr.  Herman 
Werner's  side  of  the  story. 
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The  article  h£is  great  meaning  to  me 
not  only  because  It  is  about  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  but  also  because  it  tells  a  side 
to  the  Incident  which  has  received  little 
publicity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Krakel's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRACic  Eagle  Killing  in  Wyoming 
(Herman  Werner  Lb  perhaps  the  most  hated 
man  who  ever  took  part  in  an  environmental 
hearing.  The  hearing  In  the  Pall  of  1971 

was  an  Investigation  Into  reported  paid  eagle 
killings,  a  major  federal  offense.  Werner  was 

charged  with  paying  $15,000  in  bounties  for 
the  alleged  shooting  of  360  eagles.  Some  esti- 
mates of  the  number  ranged  as  high  as  770. 

(Although  the  hearings  were  susi)ended 
until  a  later  date,  Herman  Werner  was  la- 
beled by  the  public  and  press  as  an  eagle 
killer,  a  threat  to  conservation  nationally 
and   in   his  own  state,   Wyoming.   It   Is   the 

author's  belief  that  Herman  Werner  is  not 
guilty  of  these  charges.) 

To  understand  the  facts  surrounding  the 
issue  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  original 
bearings,  their  background  and  what  took 
place  during  the  hearings. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  was  Just  wrapping 
up  its  investigation  into  the  poisoning  death 
of  twenty -five  eagles  found  In  Jackson's 
Canyon,  Wyoming.  The  eagles  had  died  as 
the  result  of  heavy  concentrations  of  thal- 
lium sulfate,  a  poison  used  to  key  coyotes. 
The  committee's  chairman  received  a  call 
from  James  O.  Vogan,  48  year  old  helicopter 
pilot  who  said,  "You  ought  to  see  what's 
buried  down  In  Carbon  County."  In  ex- 
change for  immunity  from  prosecution. 
Vogan  promised  to  tell  aU  he  knew  of  paid 
eagle  killings  in  Wyoming.  Vogan  explained 
that  federal  authorities  had  learned  of  the 
killings  and  that  "Somebody  was  going  to 
get  hung  to  a  tree  .  .  .  They  would  have 
thrown  the  whole  blame  on  me." 

Vogan  testified  that  the  flying  service  he 
worked  for.  The  Buffalo  Flying  Service,  of 
Buffalo,  Wyoming,  had  contracted  with  sev- 
eral Wyoming  and  Colorado  ranchers,  pre- 
dominantly sheepmen,  to  shoot  the  coyotes 
and  eagles  which  prey  upon  their  lambs. 

Reading  from  his  daUy  tally  book,  the  pilot 
arrived  at  a  figure  of  770  gunned-down  eagles 
during  the  six  month  period  he  was  em- 
ployed. While  flying  for  Herman  Werner, 
Wyoming's  largest  land  owner  and  sheep 
producer,  Vogan  stated  that  gunners  in  his 
helicopter  used  a  12  gauge  shotgun  to  kill 
over  679  eagles  and  described  "a  regular  hay- 
stack of  dead  eagles"  stacked  up  on  Werner's 
Bolton  Ranch.  Vogan  also  told  the  committee 
that  he  knew  of  $16,000  Werner  had  paid  to 
the  Buffalo  Plying  Service  for  the  slaughter. 
The  flying  service  supposedly  received  a 
bounty  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
eagle  he  downed.     ^ 

Acting  on  Vogan's  testimony,  federal  in- 
vestigators Indeed  found  remains  of  eagles 
burled  on  land  leased  to  Herman  Werner. 
Werner,  although  never  caHed^before  the 
hearing,  could  only  offer  In  bis  d~efense  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  eagle  klUlngs  and  had 
not  hired  Vogan  to  kill  eagles.  An  attorney 
for  the  Buffalo  Plying  Service  stAted  that 
Vogan  had  "jeevi  fired  from  their  employ  for 
wrecking  severar. helicopters  and  for  per- 
mitting unauthorised  personnel  to  accom- 
pany him  and  tbat  the  flying  service  had  no 
hand  In  the  killings. 

The  suboommltttee  recommended  That 
Herman  Werner  be  charged  with  the  kUling 
of  360  eagles.  Tbe  case  would  come  before 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  October,  1973. 

Before  the  hearings  were  over,  the  nation 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  estimated  population 
of  golden   eagles   in   tbe  United   States  was 


oetween  12.000  and  15,000  and  there  were  an 
estimated  2,000  bald  eagles.  (These  figures 
do  not  Include  population  figures  for  the 
state  of  Alaska.)  More  eagles  had  been  killed 
In  Wyommg  than  were  thought  lo  exist  in 
the  state! 

In  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a 
shocking  decline  in  the  bald  eagle  population 
due  to  pesticides,  lumbering,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  wilderness  areas  that  are  so 
necessary  for  their  survival.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  bald 
eagles  that  can  successfully  raise  young  to 
maturity  has  dropped,  in  some  areas  as  much 
as  50%.  This  Is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
pesticide  content  of  the  eagles'  prey  that  is 
passed  on  to  the  newborn  eaglets.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  eggshell  is  so  thin  that  It 
breaks  at  the  slightest  touch.  The  golden 
eagle,  while  not  a  victim  of  pesticides  to  the 
degree  that  the  bald  is,  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  electrocution  from  power  poles, 
poisoning,  and  Indiscrlmmate  hunting  and 
shooting.  According  to  Wyoming  State  Repre- 
sentative John  Turner.  "The  loss  of  770 
eagles  could  push  tbe  eagle  to  the  horizon 
of  oblivion." 

Every  major  magazine  carried  the  story  of 
the  eagle  slaughter  In  Wyoming.  It  was 
splashed  on  the  front  pages  of  many  news- 
papers. Wyoming  became  the  scene  of  a  colli- 
sion course,  of  heated  conflict  between  citi- 
zens, conservationists  and  stockmen,  and  tbe 
eagle.  Cartoons  were  published  depicting  a 
cowman  and  his  son  pointing  to  an  eagle. 
"Son,  that's  our  national  bird,  shoot  every 
one  you  see,"  read  the  caption.  Bumper 
stickers  were  orinted:  "Make  lamb  our  na- 
tional bird."  "Save  an  eagle,  shoot  a  sheep- 
man." "Welcome  to  Wyoming;  watch  out  for 
falling  eagles." 

Herman  Werner  was  singled  out  as  th* 
killer  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  was  called 
"a  powerful  land  and  sheep  baron",  "a  notori- 
ous figure,"  "a  liar,"  "a  man  with  no  con- 
science for  wildlife."  Letters  poured  to  his 
home  in  Casper.  In  some  of  the  vicious  ones. 
the  senders  neglected  to  sign  their  names  or 
to  include  a  return  address.  Crank  calls  came 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

In  all  the  publicity  that  has  been  devoted 
to  the  eagle  killings  in  Wyoming,  there  has 
been  little  written  in  Herman  Werner's  be- 
half. No  one  has  bothered  to  hear  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  Pew  people  are  even  aware 
that  there  is  another  side,  but  there  Is,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  this  article.  The  author 
went  to  Wyoming  to  talk  to  Herman  Werner. 
This  is  his  story  of  the  Wyoming  eagle 
killings. 

Herman  Werner  saw  him  first,  and  brought 
the  bumping  grinding  Jeep  to  a  halt.  Stoop- 
ing forward  the  eagle  gathered  and  tensed 
the  powerful  muscles  in  his  feathered  legs, 
then  he  sprang,  hopped,  and  launched  him- 
self Into  the  air.  A  giant  pair  of  wings 
pushed  him  skillfully  through  the  air  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground;  he  was  like  a 
fleeting  shadow.  We  watched  until  the  eagle 
became  a  tiny  dot  lost  in  the  billowing  white 
clouds  and  endless  sky. 

Starting  the  Jeep  back  down  to  lower  coun- 
try, Herman  Werner  pulled  his  worn  grey 
hat  down  to  shade  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that 
had  never  missed  much  of  anything  In  all 
their  eighty  years.  He  spoke  slowly,  punctuat- 
ing his  talk  with  sweeps  of  his  arm. 

"Grace  and  I  have  sat  and  watched  those 
old  eagles  Just  like  that  many  times.  Some  of 
them  must  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  huge 
birds.  It  wouldn't  be  tbe  same  without 
them." 

Bumping  along,  Mr.  Werner  talked  of  the 
160  buffalo  he  had  Just  bought  and  spent 
three  days  trytog  to  corral,  of  the  wild  horses 
that  ran  tindlsturbed  on  his  Spearhead  ranch, 
of  the  antelo(>e  and  elk  herds,  and  of  the 
sage  grouse  tliat  boomed  on  the  flats  of  the 
66  ranch.  He  talked  of  the  eagles. 

"I  think  the  eagle  is  the  most  noble  bird 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He's  omi  national 


symbol,  that's  why  I  put  those  statues  of  bald 
eagles  on  the  roof  of  our  house  in  Casper. 
That  was  ten  years  ago,  before  all  this  eagle 
killing  business. 

"When  talk  turns  to  these  eagle  kllimgs, 
everyone  looks  at  me.  When  I  go  anywhere, 
people  I  don't  even  know  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  'Aren't  you  the  man  who  shot  all  those 
eagles?'  I  tell  them  the  same  thing  I'm  telling 
you,  I've  never  shot  an  eagle  and  I've  never 
paid  for  one  to  be  shot.  I  never  really  thought 
of  the  eagle  as  a  predator  as  far  as  livestock 
is  concerned.  I  love  Wyoming  and  all  the 
wildlife  in  It.  All  my  life  I've  been  part  of 
this  state  and  the  eagles  are  part  of  it 
too. 

"At  the  Bolton  ranch  there  used  to  be  an 
eagle's  nest  by  the  road.  Every  now  and  then 
I'd  shoot  atn  old  Jackrabblt  and  cut  him  to 
feed  to  those  little  eagles.  The  old  eagle, 

she'd  flap  aroiind  quite  a  bit,  but  the  little 
ones  sure  liked  that  rabbit. 

"There  aren't  too  many  jackrabblts  around 
anymore;  that's  part  of  the  problem.  A  few 
years  ago  a  person  driving  around  the  ranch 
might  see  thirty  Jacks,  now  I  doubt  If  we 
could  kick  up  two  between  here  and  the 
house.  In  the  winter  a  rabbit's  hide  is  worth 
money  and  people  from  tbe  city  come  out  and 
shoot  them  by  the  hundreds.  Add  poisoning 
and  disease  to  that  and  it  just  about  takes 
care  of  the  eagle's  diet. 

"Some  people  stUl  swear  up  and  down  that 
an  eagle  won't  eat  anything  but  fish,  dead 
animals,  rabbits  and  prairie  dogs.  But  an 
eagle  with  an  empty  belly  isn't  going  to  be 
partloular.  He's  going  to  take  whatever  be 
can  get. 

"Eagles  are  hatched  about  lambing  time; 
that's  when  you  should  have  been  here.  One 
evening  we  counted  fifteen  eagles  sitting  in 
a  tree  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our  lamb- 
ing corrals.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  like 
that  especially  when  the  ground  is  still 
covered  like  it  was  tbls  last  vrinter,  wild  game 
is  hard  to  come  by.  Most  of  those  eagles  are 
trying  to  feed  their  little  ones  and  them- 
selves, too.  There  Just  aren't  enough  prairie 
dogs  and  rabbits  to  go  around  anymore. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  every  golden  eagle 
In  Wyoming  Is  a  sheep  killer.  Like  I  said,  I 
never  even  thought  of  them  as  predators.  My 
point  Is  that  we've  replaced  the  eagle's  na- 
ttiral  food  with  sheep  and  cattle.  He  may  live 
his  entire  life  on  sheep  ranges  and  never  take 
a  lamb,  but  when  Iamb  becomes  easier  to 
hunt  than  jackrabblts,  what  is  he  going  to 
do?  Occasionally  there  may  be  an  eagle  that 
develops  a  special  liking  for  lamb,  but  still 
they'll  only  kill  one  lamb  at  a  time.  They 
aren't  near  as  btid  as  a  coyote.  A  coyote  is 
the  real  predator  when  it  comes  to  sheep 
and  It  was  coyotes  that  started  this  whole 
thtag. 

"During  the  winter  of  1971,  the  coyotes 
were  so  thick  over  at  the  Bolton  ranch  that 
the  lambs  just  didn't  stand  a  chance.  They're 
still  thick  over  there  and  with  the  hard 
winter  we  Just  had,  there  just  aren't  many 
lambs  left.  If  we  hadn't  been  so  busy  with 
the  livestock  we'd  have  shot  the  coyotes  our- 
selves, but  we  were  too  busy.  I  contracted  the 
Buffalo  Flying  Service,  out  of  Buffalo,  Wyo- 
ming, to  shoot  coyotes  at  fifty  dollars  apiece. 
I  never  made  any  deal  with  this  pilot  Vogan. 
He  took  orders  from  the  fiylng  service.  Vogan 
stayed  at  a  bunkhouse  at  the  Bolton  ranch 
and  I  supplied  him  witii  shotgun  shells  but 
I  sure  didn't  supply  him  with  enough  shells 
to  shoot  all  those  eagles  he  claims  to  have 
Shot  and  the  coyotes,  too. 

"He  says  there  were  over  600  eagles  shot 
in  the  sU  months  he  fiew  around  here.  He 
reads  his  figures  from  a  little  book  he  wrote 
In.  Anyone  could  get  a  little  book  and  writ* 
down  some  nunmbers.  Five  hundred  eagles 
.  .  .  some  have  accused  me  of  shooting  800 
or  so.  When  you  go  back  to  write  your  arti- 
cle, tell  how  many  eagles  you  saw  up  here. 
You've  been  all  over  Wyoming  and  have  seen 
the   ranches,   including  the   ones  he  didn't 
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hunt  on,  and  I'll  bet  you  haven't  seen  half 
that  many  eagles.  Even  the  360  that  I'm 
charged  with  would  be  a  lot  of  eagles  to  see. 
By  God,  If  there  were  that  many  eagles  on 
my  ranch,  we'd  be  scattlng  them  out  of  our 
way.  Of  course  the  public  will  say.  'You 
shot  them  all,  that's  why  there  aren't  any 
eagles.'  There's  nothing  I  can  say  to  that, 
except  tell  the  truth. 

"Vogan  used  to  fly  all  over  the  country. 
He  was  careless.  A  lot  of  my  neighbors  com- 
plained because  he'd  fly  low  over  their  places. 
He  wrecked  three  helicopters  and  one  time 
I  loaned  him  $5,000  to  put  a  new  engine  In 
one.  I  also  loaned  the  Buffalo  Flying  Berr- 
Ice  money  to  buy  a  fertilizing  unit  for  their 
planes.  We  planned  to  use  It  on  the  ranches 
as  payment.  That  aocoimti  for  the  $16,000 
Vogan  spoke  of.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted 
the  coyotes  brought  to  the  ranch  every  night 
to  be  counted.  I  coundn't  b«  there  ail  the 
time.  With  three  other  ranches  and  only 
three  men  to  help,  we're  scattered  pretty 
thin.  There  was  always  a  mf^n  who  stayed 
at  the  Bolton,  though,  and  he  always  made 
the  count. 

"One  evening  I  came  out  to  the  ranch  and 
there  was  a  pile  of  eagles  staclced  up  out 
back.  That  made  me  mad  as  bell  and  I  looked 
Vogan  up  that  evening.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  taking  up  some  kids  and  every  now  and 
then  he'd  let  them  bust  an  eagle  for  fun. 
Anyway,  eagles  were  predators,  too,  he  said. 
I  told  him,  'You  leave  those  eagles  alone,' 
and  he  walked  off. 

"Other  ranches  down  In  Colorado,  I  g^eas, 
paid  him  to  shoot  eagles.  It  seems  foolhardy 
to  me  to  pay  for  shooting  eagles;  It's  Illegal. 
Every  time  a  hunter  pulled  the  trigger  In 
Vogan's  helicopter.  Vogan  knew  It  was  a 
crime.  Those  are  Uncle  Sam's  birds. 

"Evidently  the  game  and  flah  people  had 
been  watching  pretty  closely  and  had  been 
observing  Vogan  and  his  activities.  He  must 
have  been  pretty  Jumpy  a  little  while  after 
that,  because  he  came  Into  my  office  one 
evening  and  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
stand  I  had  on  this  eagle  deal  with  him. 

"I  didn't  have  any  deal  with  him  for  imy 
eagles.  He  said  to  me  that  the  eagles  are  pred- 
ators and  I  might  Just  as  well  pay  him  for 
them.  Vogan  figured  the  eagles  ought  to  be 
worth  about  «50  apiece.  I  said  no.  He  tvirned 
around  to  walk  out  and  then  said,  'Well,  how 
about  $26?' 

"  'Nol' 

"He  almost  made  It  to  the  door,  then 
t\imed  and  asked,  'Well,  how  about  $10.00?' 

"  'No!'  This  time  he  said  that  he  was  going 
to  Washington  to  report  the  killings,  and  if  I 
would  side  with  him  we'd  throw  the  whole 
thing  off  onto  the  Buffalo  Flying  Service.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  went  to  Washington  and 
told  the  truth  I'd  have  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

"He  left,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  from 
him  until  the  hearings.  No  one  ever  contacted 
me  about  the  killings  before  the  hearings  or 
during  ...  No  one  ever  came  and  said  'Her- 
man, did  you  hire  him  to  kill  those  eagles?' 
Hell.  no.  I  never  even  got  a  chance  to  defend 
myself.  Nobody  cares  what  I  think.  They 
made  me  a  common  criminal  and  set  Vogan 
on  a  pedestal,  made  him  immune  from  the 
law  and  let  him  hang  a  doggone  good  Wyo- 
ming citizen. 

"There  are  few  people  as  ecology  minded 
as  the  ranchman.  Every  winter  we  feed  deer 
and  antelop>e  on  our  ranches  with  our  hay.  We 
live  with  the  animals  every  day.  We  grow  up 
with  them.  We  see  them  as  they  are,  a  part  of 
the  land.  I'd  hate  to  live  In  a  land  that  had  no 
elk.  antelope,  buffalo,  or  eagles.  I  love  all  of 
them  and  there's  room  and  a  place  for  all  of 
ns  out  here." 

We  stood  on  a  rldgetop  as  a  biting  twenty 
degree  wind  whipped  around  us  blowing 
wisps  of  snow  out  of  old  drifts.  There  were 
some  patches  of  white  that  the  wind  blew  no 
snow  from,  they  were  newborn  lambs,  pead. 
The  lambs  lay  scattered  about  200  feet  apart. 


"That's  the  work  of  a  coyote."  Wern«r 
said.  "They'll  usually  grab  a  lamb  by  the  head 
and  then  bite  Into  his  throat.  Mostly  they  eat 
the  stomach  for  the  "iiik — that's  the  way 
they've  doile  these.  It's  the  coyote  who  Is  the 
real  predator  of  sheep,  not  the  eagle.  I've  seen 
Where  a  coyote  came  In  and  killed  ten,  maybe 
fifteen  sheep  In  a  single  night  and  didn't  even 
take  a  bite  of  one.  Sometimes  they  seem  to 
kill  Just  to  be  klUlng. 

"This  Is  the  side  of  the  story  I  wish  other 
people  coxdd  see.  They  don't  see  this;  they 
don't  want  to.  There  are  plenty  of  n-nimnig 
killed  by  the  winter  around  here,  enough  for 
coyotes,  eagles  and  any  other  predator,  yet 
here  are  these  lambs,  still  warna.  A  predator. 
Just  like  you  and  me.  prefers  fresh  meat  to 
leftovers  any  time.  An  eagle  will  kill  one 
lamb  and  hell  eat  it.  I  think  the  rancher  can 
stand  that  loss  for  the  eagle's  sake.  He  won't 
slaughter  a  whole  flock  and  leave  them  to  rot 
like  a  coyote  will. 

"There  are  probably  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  dead  lambs  on  this  ridge.  As  a 
businessman  I  can't  stand  losses  like  that,  yet 
as  ranchers  we  are  supposed  to  grin  and  bear 
It.  No  city  businessman  would  accept  a  loss 
like  that,  he'd  put  a  stop  to  it  and  no  one 
would  question  hU  right  to  do  so. 

"To  someone  who  sits  In  his  cozy  house 
reading  the  storybooks  and  statistics  these 
losses  Just  aren't  supposed  to  happen.  Some 
people  say.  'If  there  weren't  any  sheep  there 
wouldn't  be  any  coyote  problem."  I  guess  thev 
think  the  Lord  gives  them  their  meat  all 
wrapped  up  neat  In  the  meat  counter.  All 
those  clothes  that  hang  on  the  racks,  they 
don't  come  out  of  nowhere  ready  to  wear. 
These  things  come  with  us.  the  stockman,  yet 
we're  the  bad  guys. 

"You  know,  a  lot  of  people  have  said  to  me, 
'Herman,  why  don't  you  Just  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  plead  guilty  .  .  .  all  the  cards  are 
against  you.'  Well,  I  look  at  It  this  wav:  It's 
not  only  me  that's  on  trial,  it's  the  whole 
livestock  Industry,  our  image,  and  what  we 
stand  for.  When  a  person  asks  me  why  I  Just 
don't  plead  guilty,  I  tell  them  I  will  not 
plead  guilty  to  somethtog  I  didn't  do." 

The  Editors:  "Herman  Werner  was  a  good 
neighbor.  He  wore  a  big  Wyoming  hat  and 
a  smile  to  match.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  help,  be  it  a  stran- 
ger's stock  truck  stalled  m  a  drift,  or  a  doe 
with  a  broken  leg.  He  always  took  the  time. 

'Herman  was  a  conservationist  of  the  high- 
est type,  a  product  of  nature's  lessons.  He 
took  pride  in  the  large  herd  of  wild  mus- 
tangs, buffalo,  deer  and  antelope  that  roamed 
his  large  ranches.  If  he  had  a  motto  It  was 
"born  free."  The  Werners  traveled  the  world 
over  m  search  of  big  game  herds  to  observe. 
Nothing  thrilled  Herman  more  than  did  the 
spectacle  of  Africa's  purple  plains  teeming 
with  wUd  life. 

"Mr.  Werner  died  August  6,  1973,  In  Rock 
Sprmgs,  Wyoming,  as  the  result  of  an  auto 
accident.  It  was  timely  that  we  had  sent 
Dean  Krakell  n  on  an  assignment  to  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Werner  to  get  their  side  of  the  eagle 
controversy  first  hand.  Otherwise,  It  might 
not  have  been  written.  Herman  will  be  missed 
by  hU  wife,  Grace  by  their  children,  grand- 
children, and  hundreds  of  friends  throughout 
the  West.  He  will  be  missed  at  the  National 
Cowboy  Hail  of  Fame,  where  he  served  as  a 
Trustee,  but  most  of  all  he  will  be  missed  out 
where  the  deer  'and  antelope  play." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  INDE- 
PENDENT RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  floor  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1974  military  procurement  bill,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment which,  if  adopted,  would  have  cut 


Department  of  Defense  payments  for 
independent  research  and  develop- 
ment (IB..  LB.)  by  50  percent. 

Senator  Proxmirk  withdrew  \ns 
amendment  when  I  agreed,  on  behalf  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  request 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
an  in-depth  comprehensive  study  of  the 
IJR.  &  D.  program  wliich  has  cost  the 
Department  of  Defense  between  $700  and 
$750  million  annually. 

Following  that  agreement,  Senator 
Proxmire's  staff  and  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  prepared  a  group  of  spe- 
cific questions  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  will  answer  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  study. 

A  letter  dated  October  8,  1973,  was 
addressed  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  transmitting  the  set  of  questions 
and  requesting  a  report  by  April  1,  1974. 
This  will  permit  consideration  of  the 
report  in  conjunction  with  a  review  of 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  a  copy  of  the  letter 
and  attachment  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

October  8,  1973. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  During  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  MUltary  Pro- 
curement bill.  Senator  William  Proxmlre  m- 
troduced  an  amendment  which.  If  adopted, 
would  have  reduced  Independent  Research 
and  Development  (IR&D)  and  Bid  and 
Proposal  (B&P)  funds  by  50  percent.  The 
amendment  was  withdrawn  by  Senator  Prox- 
mlre pursuant  to  his  agreement  with  me,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  to  request  OAO  to  conduct 
an  m-depth  Investigation  of  the  underlymg 
assmnptlons  and  the  overall  Justiflcatlon  of 
the  IR&D  program,  as  well  as  Into  the  im- 
plementation of  the  current  provisions  of 
law  and  Department  of  Defense  regulations. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  app>ears  on 
page  31182  of  the  September  24,  1973  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  subject  of  IR&D  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuing Interest,  and  the  sustained  high  level 
of  expenditures  is  not  consistent  with  the 
recent  trend  of  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chases from  the  Procurement  and  Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  appropria- 
tions. A  primary  objective  is  to  establish  a 
better  balance  between  these  elements,  and 
to  Insure  that  due  consideration  1b  given 
to  sound  business  and  accounting  practices 
but  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
government. 

The  attached  questions  reflect  the  results 
of  a  Joint  review  and  discussion  conducted 
by  Senator  Proxmire's  staff,  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff,  and  representatives  of  your 
office.  These  questions  should  be  answered  in 
conjunction  with  the  review  of  the  IR&D 
program  requested  by  the  Committee  letter 
of  October  4.  1973.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  the  term  IR&D  will  be  Inclusive  of 
B&P. 

The  review  should  be  comprehensive  and 
result  in  a  report  which  should  provide  com- 
ments and  recommendations  for  appropriate 
changes  to  the  language  of  Section  203.  P.L. 
91-441.  The  report  should  consider  the  ex- 
perience gained  both  before  and  after  enact- 
ment of  Section  203,  and  reflect  the  view- 
point of  Industry,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, other  governmental  agencies,  and  the 
General  Accountmg  Office.  Specific  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  reconunenda- 
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tlons  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  and  to 
the  comments  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  that  report.  The  report  also  should  In- 
clude alternative  recommendations  so  that 
the  Committee  will  have  a  choice  of  actions 
which  may  be  adopted.  The  report  should 
be  submitted  by  April  1,  1974,  so  that  the 
Subcommittee  may  consider  It  durmg  the  re- 
view of  the  Fiscal  Year  1976  budget. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM     Proxmirx, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government. 
Thobias    J.    MclNTTai:, 
Chairman,    Research    and    Development 
Subcommittee. 

Attachment 

1.  The  DCAA  audits  of  IR&D  costs  show 
that  the  ratio  of  IR&O  costs  to  defense  sales 
Increased  from  2.73%  in  1946  to  3.83%  In 
1972.  What  accounts  for  this  Increase?  What 
is  the  rationale  to  support  a  high  level  of 
contractor  IR&D  expenditures  even  In  the 
face  of  declining  defense  sales? 

2.  Reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
the  figures  for  IR&D  expenses  from  1968  to 
1972  between  your  April  16,  1973,  report,  re- 
ports by  the  DCAA,  and  the  figures  given  by 
DOD  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
as  printed  In  the  committee  report  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1973. 

3.  In  Its  report  to  Congress,  the  DOD  In- 
cludes an  amount  for  "other  technical  effort 
(GTE)  "  In  Its  IR&D  figures.  What  are  the 
audit  substantiated  amounts  for  DTE  for  the 
years  1968  to  the  present?  Why  are  these 
amounts  not  Included  In  the  DCAA  audit  re- 
port? Do  the  same  rules  apply  for  OTE  as 
for  IR&D  and  Bid  and  Proposal  Costs? 

4.  The  DCAA  audit  report  of  IR&D  covers 
only  those  defense  contractors  with  "an  an- 
nual audltable  volume  of  costs  mcurred  of 
tl5  mUlion  or  more  and  other  contractors 
who.  although  not  meeting  the  audltable  vol- 
ume criteria,  requh-ed  4,000  or  more  man- 
hours  of  DCAA's  direct  audit  effort  per  year." 
What  does  the  term  "audltable  volume"  of 
costs  mcurred  mean?  What  is  the  difference 
between  audltable  volume  of  costs  and  total 
defense  sales  (including  both  prime  con- 
tracts and  defense  subcontracts)  ?  What  is 
your  estimate  of  total  IR&D  including  con- 
tractors that  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  $15 
million  of  annual  audltable  costs  Incurred 
and  4,000  manliours  of  defense  audit  effort? 

5.  The  IR&D  figures  reported  to  Congress 
are  based  on  a  DCAA  statistical  report  cover- 
ing 77  defense  contractors.  The  top  77  defense 
contractcrs  account  for  only  69%  of  defense 
prime  contracts.  How  much  additional  IR&D 
costs  are  reimbursed  by  the  DOD  to  divisions, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  not  covered 
in  the  DCAA  report? 

6.  What  l£  the  total  In-house  coat  of  ad- 
ministering the  IR&D  program — include  the 
cost  of  reviewing  contractor  proposals,  DOD 
negotiation  teams,  technical  review  effort,  ad- 
ministration of  disputes,  etc.?  What  are  the 
comparable  costs  for  AEC? 

7.  Wbat  problems  are  encountered  by  DOD 
and  AEC  contracting  officers  and  technical  or 
project  personnel  In  evaluating  and  negotiat- 
ing IR&D  proposals? 

8.  Does  DOD  pay  contractors'  costs  for: 

a.  research  and  development  projects  pri- 
marily of  a  promotional  nature,  such  as  proj- 
ects directed  toward  the  development  of  new 
busmess  or  projects  connected  with  proposals 
for  new  business; 

b.  studies  or  projects  which  are  undertaken, 
1q  whole  or  in  part,  for  other  customers;  and 

c.  projects  which  represent  unwarranted 
duplication  of  other  research  and  develop- 
ment work  sponsored  by  the  DOD? 

Cite  examples  If  any  such  costs  are  paid. 

9.  Do  Bid  and  Proposal  costs  paid  by  the 
DOD  Include  negotiating  and  promotional 
costs  or  the  cost  of  salesmen,  representatives 
or  agents  who  do  not  provide  technical  serv- 
ices In  connection   with   bids   or  proposals? 


10.  Public  Law  91-441,  section  203.  provides 
that  appropriated  funds  may  not  be  spent 
for  IR&D  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  the  IR&D  has  potential  mili- 
tary value.  However,  it  appears  that  the  DOD 
does  not  technically  review  IR&D  proposals 
In  cases  where  It  is  charged  less  than  t2  mil- 
lion a  year.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  DOD's  technical  review  of 
such  programs?  Of  the  $700  million  in  IR&D 
expenses  In  1972,  how  much  goes  to  con- 
tractors under  the  $2  mlUion  celling?  What 
is  the  Comptroller  General's  opmion  of  the 
legality  of  IR&D  payments  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  technical  review  as  to  potential 
military  value?  Would  it  be  feasible  to  lower 
the  technical  review  threshold  below  $2 
million? 

11.  With  respect  to  IR&D  proposals  where 
the  DOD  is  expected  to  pay  in  excess  of  $2 
million  per  year,  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  contractors  supporting  data  both  with 
respect  to  estimated  cost  and  tecbmcai 
Justification.  Since  negotiated  advance 
agreements  on  IR&D  are  of  necessary  sole 
souixe  negotiations,  do  contractor  submis- 
sions comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Truth-in-Negotiations  Act — that  is  does  the 
contractor  have  to  provide  detailed  cost  or 
pricing  data  in  support  of  his  estimates  and 
certify  as  to  their  accuracy,  currentness  and 
completeness?  If  not.  why  not? 

12.  For  each  of  the  years  1968  through  1972, 
Identify  what  specific  developments  have 
been  made  by  each  of  the  top  26  defense  con- 
tractors with  respect  to  amount  of  IR&D  re- 
ceived. For  these  same  top  26  defense  con- 
tractors identify  each  IR&D  project  in  excess 
of  $26,000  per  year  and  indicate  the  potential 
military  benefit  rationale  used  by  the  DOD 
In  accepting  the  project.  Identify  what  pat- 
ent applications  have  been  made  and  what 
patents  issued  during  this  period  to  these 
top  25  contractors  as  a  result  of  IR&D  pro- 
grams that  have  been  subsidized  by  the 
DOD.  Identify  what  mcome  each  company 
received  from  these  patents  or  from  prior 
patents  developed  under  IR&D  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  Income  has  been 
credited  to  the  DOD  in  proportion  to  its  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  project. 

13.  Does  the  DOD  receive  detailed  tech- 
nical reports  or  other  technical  data  regard- 
ing technology  developed  under  IR&D  pro- 
grams so  that  this  information  Is  considered 
In  the  development  of  weapons  programs? 

14.  Does  the  DOD  conduct  reviews  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  IR&D  efforts  by  Its 
contractors?  What  do  such  reviews,  If  any, 
show? 

15.  Apparently  IR&D  amounts  are  accepted 
(If  under  (2  million  a  year)  or  negotiated 
(if  over  $2  million  a  year)  based  primarily 
on  historical  rates  of  expenditures.  Moreover, 
the  DOD  pays  the  most  IR&D  to  the  largest 
defense  contractors.  What  safeguards  are  in 
effect  to  offset  the  competitive  advantage  this 
gives  large,  established  firms  in  relation  to 
new  firms  trying  to  enter  defense  business — 
and  particularly  small  firms?  What  safe- 
guards are  in  effect  to  prevent  defense  con- 
tractors from  exploiting  inventions  developed 
primarily  at  public  expense  under  IR&D  In 
comp>etltlon  with  other  firms  for  non-defense 
business?  Should  safeguards  be  established  In 
each  of  the  aforementioned  Instances  if  they 
are  not  now  in  effect? 

ifi  Since  the  DOD  accepts  IR&D  as  a  gen- 
eral overhead  cost  and  the  AEC  Instead  re- 
imburses only  IR&D  costs,  which  are  shown 
to  be  of  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  specific 
contracts,  and  since  both  agencies  are  m- 
volved  extensively  in  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  what,  if  any,  differences  exist  In 
the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  circumstances 
imder  which  It  Is  performed  that  would 
Justify  the  continued  acceptance  of  IR&D 
costs  by  the  DOD? 

17.  What  Is  the  practicability  of  completely 
eliminating  Department  of  Defense  payments 


to  contractors  for  IB&D  and  B&P  as  allow- 
able costs  under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts? 

18.  Same  as  previous  question,  except  es- 
tablishing a  separate  program  in  each  of  the 
RDT&E  appropriations  for  IR&D  and  B&P 
with  an  amount  of  funds  to  be  distributed 
directly,  by  contract  or  grant,  to  Industry. 
This  distribution  could  be  based  upon  such 
factors  as  the  experience  of  negotiating 
teams,  including  technical  review  panels,  and 
the  same  criteria  presently  used  under  the 
existing  procedures. 

19.  What  is  the  practicability  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  present  system,  with  an  estab- 
lished doUar  celling  substantially  lower  than 
the  $700  million  level,  and  a  separate,  directly 
financed  program  as  described  under  the  pre- 
vious question? 

20.  What  Is  the  practlcabUlty  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  but  based 
upon  a  doUar  celling  which  Is  reduced  10 
percent  each  year  with  an  equal  Increase  In 
the  directly  financed  program  described  un- 
der question  2  above? 

21.  What  Is  the  practlcabUlty  as  well  as 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  separate 
celling  for  IR&D  as  distinguished  from  B&P 
if  the  decision  is  made  to  establish  a  total 
cellmg  in  law? 

22.  What  is  the  practlcabUlty  as  well  as  the 
desirabUlty  of  establishing  an  Independent 
government  agency  which  will  be  responsible 
for  the  IR&D  program  on  a  govemment-wlde 
basis,  as  opposed  to  the  present  separate 
agency  basis? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  joint  letter  which  bears  both  my  signa- 
ture as  chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee,  and  Senator 
Proxmire's  signature  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
in  Government.        ^ 

The  I.R.  &  D.  issue  involves  not  only 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense 
industry,  but  also  other  Federal  agencies 
and  nondefense  industry. 

This  new  look  at  I.R.  &  D.  may  result 
in  revisions  to  existing  legislation  that 
could  resolve  this  matter  once  and  for  all 
in  a  maimer  which  will  be  fair  and  equi- 
table both  to  Government  and  industry. 

I  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
Senator  Proxmire  toward  this  objective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  good  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, and  express  my  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude over  the  splendid  cooperation  that 
has  been  achieved  in  the  framing  of  our 
joint  request  for  a  GAG  study  of  the  in- 
dependent research  and  development 
program. 

As  Senator  McIntyre  pointed  out,  the 
Defense  Department  is  spending  an  enor- 
mous amount  for  I.R.  &  D.,  between  $700 
million  and  $750  million  annually.  Most 
of  this  amount  is  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  $8  billion  that  is  being  spent  each 
year  in  the  military  research  and  devel- 
opment program. 

GAO  has  conducted  several  excellent 
Studies  of  I.R.  &  D.  during  the  past  few 
years.  But  these  studies  were  intended 
to  look  only  at  the  procedures  employed 
in  the  program  and  more  recently  into 
the  implementation  of  statutory  require- 
ments enacted  by  Congress. 

The  present  inquiry  has  been  designed 
for  a  far  deeper  and  comprehensive  probe 
into  I.R.  &  D.  than  has  ever  been  under- 
taken. Without  prejudging  the  outcome, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  now 
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for  the  first  time  questioning  the  basic 
assumptions  underlying  the  program. 

My  own  view  is  that  if  a  Government 
program— any  Government  program — 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  a 
hard,  thoroughgoing  analysis,  Including 
a  measurement  of  costs  and  benefits,  the 
program  ought  to  be  completely  re- 
structured or  terminated.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial need  to  review  and  justify  the  larger, 
more  expensive  programs,  and  I  consider 
a  $700  million  program  very  large  and 
very  expensive. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  the 
efiforts  he  has  devoted  thus  far  scrutiniz- 
ing I.R.  &  D.  and  the  military  research 
and  development  program  in  general  and 
I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  this  a  suc- 
cessful investigation. 


THE  DOMESTIC  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently become  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1988, 
to  extend,  on  an  interim  basis,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  over  certain 
ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to  protect 
the  domestic  fishing  industry. 

This  legislation  has  become  necessary 
because  the  fish  and  marine  life  off  our 
coasts  are  in  danger  of  becoming  seri- 
ously depleted  and  extinct;  because  our 
stocks  are  being  seriously  depleted  by 
foreign  fishing;  and  because  interna- 
tional negotiations  have  so  far  proved 
incapable  of  coming  to  any  kind  of 
agreement. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  SFI  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Sport  Fishing  Institute: 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  since 
the  mld-slxtles — m  spite  of  virtually  heroic 
efforts  by  the  Ocean  Affairs  Staff  (headed 
by  the  very  capable  Donald  McKernan)  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department  in  negotiating 
several  helpful  bilateral  fisheries  agreements 
with  the  USSR,  Poland,  Japan,  and  Canada — 
that  growing  foreign  fishing  efforts  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  the  U.S.  cannot 
be  effectively  controlled  by  presently  avail- 
able means.  Studies  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  have  also  provided  substan- 
tial evidence  both  that  the  stocks  of  many 
species  of  coastal  flnflsh  are  beomlng  seri- 
ously depleted  and  that  excessive  foreign 
fishing  Is  a  major  factor. 

Long  existing  multi-national  machinery, 
designed  to  provide  for  rational  interna- 
tional management  of  such  fisheries  in  the 
western  North  Atlantic,  has  proven  Incapable 
of  effective  regulatory  action.  The  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  The  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  (ICNAF)  undertook  last  year 
to  consider  setting  equitable  catch-quotas 
for  its  15  member  nations  only  after  one 
member  (USA)  had  threatened  to  withdraw 
its  memt>ershlp.  Even  so.  when  the  US  moved 
this  year  to  reduce  the  catch -quotas,  which 
had  proven  too  lenient,  the  other  members 
would  not  agree.  Consequently,  according  to 
a  epecial  report-  in  the  New  York  Times 
(July  7.  1973),  the  United  States  is  now 
once  again  seriotisly  considering  withdraw- 
ing its  membership  from  the  24  year  old 
body. 

Recently,  the  San  Diego  Union  had 
an  editorial  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  following  ex- 
cerpts of  interest: 

Pew  newspapers  dwelt  at  any  length,  for 
•xample,  on  the  recently  concluded  Law  of 


the  Sea  Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Yet  there  are  not  many  affairs  that  concern 
men  today  wblcb  have  as  many  seeda  for 
future  conflict. 

The  91  nation  Oeneva  conference  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  three  years  of  in- 
tensive study  and  discussions  among  smaller 
groups  to  resolve  the  many  problems  relating 
to  territorial  waters,  freedom  of  navigation 
on  the  high  seas,  littoral  fishing  and  mining 
rights  and  marine  poUution.  Together  with 
the  United  Nations,  the  conference  was  to 
prepare  an  agenda  for  a  larger  140  nation  law 
o^  the  sea  conference  next  April  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  Without  such  an  agenda  which  would 
specify  areas  In  which  consent  among  na- 
tions was  possible,  the  ChUe  meeting  could 
turn  out  to  be  another  meaningless  debating 
session. 

Unfortunately,  the  Geneva  meeting  pro- 
duced no  framework  for  subsequent  dis- 
cussion. Indeed,  discussion  consisted  largely 
of  a  restatement  of  national  claims  on  the 
ocean — which  range  from  a  territorial  limit 
of  more  than  400  miles  claimed  by  Canada  to 
proposals  for  nearly  complete  anarchy  on 
the  high  seas  as  well  as  the  closing  of  all 
international  passEiges  by  maritime  Com- 
munist China. 

These  are  the  Ingredients  of  instability 
and  national  confrontation  that  deei>erately 
need  a  machinery  for  mediation  as  well  as  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  equities.  Neither  was 
established  at  the  Oeneva  conference.  The 
meeting  was  so  unproductive  that  some  dele- 
gates even  urged  that  this  fall's  UN  discus- 
sion on  international  maritime  laws  as  well 
as  the  ChUe  summit  meeting  next  year 
should  both  be  postponed. 

In  the  past  I  have  not  supported  meas- 
ures such  as  S.  1988.  I  had  thought  it 
better  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea — LOS — Conference  to  be  held 
m  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1974. 1  had  thought 
that  it  was  better  for  international  rela- 
tions if  the  nations  worked  together  in- 
stead of  taking  unilateral  action.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  now  convinced  that  there 
will  be  an  immediate  or  easy  solution  to 
this  complex  issue.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  may  take  as  long  as  10  years  for 
LOS  to  come  up  with  an  agreement. 
What  do  the  fishermen  in  Texas,  and 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  in  general,  do 
in  the  meantime?  In  10  years  our  fishing 
industry  could  be  ruined. 

Consequently,  I  think  an  Interim 
measure  should  be  passed — such  as  S. 
1988.  This  act,  which  would  protect  our 
fish  and  marine  life  and  extend  our  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  to  200  miles,  would 
only  be  In  effect  until  the  LOS  reaches 
agreement.  The  U.S.  fishing  Industry 
is  in  desperate  need  of  assistance  and 
protection  imtil  international  agree- 
ment can  be  reached.  I  think  that  the 
Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and 
Management  Act  of  1973  is  an  appropri- 
ate method  of  accomplishing  this.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  needed  legislation. 


LIFE— A  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  one  of  the  key  objectives  the  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  in  our  Intematlonsl 
economic  assistance  efforts  has  been  the 
transference  of  American  technology" — 
American  "know  how",  better  enabling 
people  of  other  coimtries  to  help  them- 
selves. 

One  area  In  which  this  need  has  been 
particularly  acute  is  in  the  field  of  food 
processing,    and    perhaps    the    greatest 


success  in  this  area  has  been  achieved 
through  a  unique  combination  of  the 
talents  and  experience  of  America's  food 
scientists  and  technologists,  under  an 
initiative  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development's  Nutrition  Service,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Martin  Forman. 

Under  AID's  sponsorship  six  scientific 
professional  societies  joined  5  years  ago 
to  establish  LIFE — the  League  for  Inter- 
national Food  Education.  A  seventh 
joined  in  1970  and  an  eighth  in  1972.  As 
a  result  a  total  membership  of  180.000 
U.S.  food  scientists  and  technologists 
are  now  "on  call"  to  answer  inquirie.s, 
provide  technical  information,  and  assist 
in  problem-solving  in  the  developing  na- 
jtlons.  They  are  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Nutrition,  the  American  Oil 
Chemists'  Society,  the  Institute  of  Fcod 
Technologists,  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  the  American  Association  of 
Cereal  Chemists,  the  American  Institute 
of  Chemical  Engineers,  and  the  Volun- 
teers for  International  Technical  Assist- 
ance, banded  together  m  LIFE  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Weisberg  as 
executive  director.  Through  this  group 
AID'S  missions  in  developing  countries 
have  access  to  the  research,  brains,  and 
experience  of  almost  every  major  U.S. 
private  enterprise  food  processor. 

Queries  fiowing  into  LIFE  from  all 
corners  of  the  world  illustrate  the  need 
recognized  by  its  founders:  to  provide 
a  fast-moving,  individualized  way  in 
which  American  food  scientists  and 
technologists  can  volunteer  in  the  world's 
"War  on  Hunser"  and  help  solve  specific 
problems. 

Services  provided  by  LIFE  to  help  de- 
veloping nations  to  solve  their  problems 
in  nutrition  and  food  technology  include: 

FHrst.  Responding  to  requests  with 
help  of  volunteers  recruited  from  pro- 
fessional societies. 

Second.  Maintaining  liaison  with  imi- 
versities,  voluntary  agencies,  food  indus- 
try, and  government  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  Recruiting  personnel  for  over- 
seas assignments. 

Fourth.  Maintaining  liaison  with 
United  Nations,  World  Bank,  and  volun- 
tary agenci  s.  universities,  governments, 
and  business  abroad. 

Fifth.  Maintaining  special  informa- 
tion files  for  food  problem  solutions. 

Sixth.  Publishing  monthly  newsletter, 
special  publications;  presenting  papers 
to  professional  societies. 

Seventh.  Conducting  seminars  and 
workshops  on  key  food  problems  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  oflBcers 
of  the  League  for  International  Food 
Education,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Weisberg, 
the  executive  director,  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Albert  L.  Elder,  Ph.  D..  Volun- 
teers in  Technical  Assistance,  president; 
S.  Jack  Rini,  American  Oil  Chemists' 
Society,  vice  president :  J.  Ritchie  Cowan, 
Ph.  D.,  American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
secretary-treasurer;  Wilbur  S.  Claus, 
Ph.  D..  American  Association  of  Cereal 
Chemists;  O.  L.  Kline,  Ph.  D.,  American 
Institute  of  Nutrition;  Louis  Lykken, 
Ph.  D.,*  American  Chemical  Society;  Ar- 
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thur  N.  Prater,  Ph.  D.,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists;  and  Michael  R.  Sfat, 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. 

LIFE  newsletter :  Samuel  M.  Weisberg, 
Ph.  D.,  editor,  and  Ann  L.  Dyer,  sissociate 
editor. 

UTE,  though  currently  funded  par- 
tially by  AID,  is  a  private,  nonprofit  vol- 
untary tax-exempt  organization  and 
seeks  private  support  worldwide.  In  view 
of  the  liaison  It  provides  in  Unking  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  university,  and  inter- 
national personnel,  in  addition  to  the 
specific  services  it  has  provided  for  de- 
veloping countries,  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  AID  "investment"  has  produced 
so  much  for  so  little. 

LIFE'S  monthly  newsletter  Is  circu- 
lated in  129  nations  to  an  estimated 
20,000  readers  In  the  United  Nations  and 
worldwide  voluntary  agencies,  in  business 
and  research  institutes  and  universities, 
and  to  all  AID  missions.  Articles  are 
widely  quoted  and  reprinted  in  interna- 
tional journals  as  It  has  become  an 
important  international  information  re- 
source keeping  up  to  date  on  worldwide 
developments  in  low-cost,  nutritious 
foods.  Mr.  President,  because  of  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  this  efifort  during  tliis 
time  of  world  food  shortage,  and  the 
contribution  this  group  of  American 
scientists  are  making  to  their  govern- 
ment's objectives,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  July,  August,  and  September 
copies  of  LIFE'S  newsletters  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  valuable  work  being 
accomplished. 

Tacre  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baked  Goods  for  the  Developing  Worid:  A 
Vehicle    fob    Improving    NtrmiTioN 

We  last  addressed  this  subject  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1969  Newsletter  with  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Staff  of  Life."  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  worldwide  research  and  de- 
velopment and  some  movement  toward  com- 
mercial production.  Thus  it  seems  timely  to 
inventory  this  important  area. 

With  reference  to  bread  products,  essen- 
tially two  approaches  are  possible  (though 
these  are  not  mutually  exclusive).  One  Is  to 
replace  a  part  of  the  customary  wheat  flour 
with  a  suitable  grade  of  oilseed  or  legume 
flour  with  the  primary  object  of  increasing 
the  protein  content  and  protein  quality  of 
the  bread.  The  other  approach  is  to  fortify 
the  wheat  fiour  with  additives  which  used 
In  minute  amount*  Improve  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  bread.  The  use  of  such 
additives  does  not  require  major  changes  in 
bakery  operations.  These  food  additives  do. 
however,  add  to  the  cost  of  the  baked  goods 
and  their  use  must  therefore  t>e  Justified  to 
the  baker  and  to  the  consumer  in  relation 
to  the  unfortified  goods.  Such  additives  are 
the  amino  acid  lysine,  vitamin  A,  thiamin, 
rlboflavm,  niacin,  and  iron. 

In  the  case  where  compoelte  flours  are 
used  for  upgrading  nutrition,  several  per- 
cent of  defatted  oilseed  flour  or  legume  flour 
is  generally  added,  replacing  the  equivalent 
amount  of  wheat  flour.  In  this  Instance  the 
amino  acid  lysine  Is  not  added,  but  vitamins 
and  minerals  may  still  be.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  oilseed  flour  or  legume  can  be  a  native 
product  and  be  less  expensive  than  the  wheat 
(or  no  more  expensive)  which  generally  has 
to  be  imported. 

Research  and  development  studies  are  be- 
ing conducted  in  at  least  22  countries  with 
baked  goods  of  the  types  described.  Some  of 


these  studies  have  been  underway  for  at 
least  five  years.  Yet  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  nutritionally  improved  baked  goods 
In  the  developing  world  has  so  far  proceeded 
very  slowly. 

One  of  the  very  few  efforts  that  has 
achieved  some  success  Is  that  of  the  Modem 
Bakeries,  Inc.,  of  India  (a  government  of 
India  enterprise ) .  This  enterprise  began  in 
1967  and  by  1970  had  achieved  an  annual 
production  of  approximately  50'  million  loaves 
of  fortified  bread.  Private  sector  food  com- 
panies In  India  such  as  the  Britannia  Biscuit 
Company  have  also  (since  1970)  been  offer- 
ing breads  of  increased  protein  content  and 
quality.  It  is  of  Uiterest  that  these  com- 
panies have  been  replacing  in  their  bread 
the  amino  acid  lysine  (which  was  for  a 
time  donated)  by  locally  produced  oilseed 
flours  (peanut  and  soy). 

The  Protein  Foods  Association  of  India 
made  a  survey  in  1970  which  disclosed  that  in 
the  urban  areas  of  India  45 '/c  of  families 
In  the  lower  income  group  were  consuming 
bread.  In  the  1960's.  there  was  a  250 ';c  in- 
crease in  bread  consumption.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  ill  the  fir^t  five  years  of  the  '70's. 
there  would  be  a  compounded  growth  rate 
in  bread  consumption  of  13  ^o  per  annum. 
People  crowd  Into  the  urban  areas  of  de- 
veloping countries  seeking  tegular  employ- 
ment. For  them,  baked  foods  constitute  ap- 
pealing, ready-to-eat  "convenience"  foods 
since  they  do  not  require  time-consuming 
advance  preparation  by  the  homemaker  and 
they  taste  good  and  look  good.  Thus  baked 
goods  could  indeed  l>ecome  an  increasingly 
important  vehicle  for  improving  nutrition 
in  developing  countries.  If  important  con- 
straints could  be  overcome.  What  are  these 
constraints? 

Government  regulations  in  many  develop- 
ing countries  require  that  wheat  flour  alone 
be  used  In  breadmaklng,  or  they  may  permit 
the  addition  of  only  a  small  percentage  of 
a  native  crop  like  cissava  which  does  nothing 
to  Improve  the  proieln  value  of  the  floiu:  or 
bread. 

The  people  most  In  need  of  better  nutrition 
are  often  least  aware  of  what  this  signifies 
so  they  need  to  be  motivated  to  buy  Improved 
baked  goods.  How  to  do  this  is  still  In  the 
realm  of  study  and  experimentation.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  the  mass  media  for  this 
purpose  shows  promise  as  has  been  discerned 
in  India. 

Defatted  oilseed  flours  of  suitable  edible 
quality  are  frequently  not  available.  There 
is  often  a  well  developed  oil  extraction  in- 
dustry but  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  the 
oil.  and  the  residual  oilcake  Is  of  poor  qual- 
ity, sometimes  hardly  suitable  as  an  animal 
feed.  There  have  t)een  research  and  develop- 
ment breakthroughs  on  how  to  obtain  both 
good  oil  and  defatted  oilseed  flours.  But  these 
need  now  to  be  applied  commercially.  The 
technology  for  producing  edible  legiime  flours 
of  suitable  quality  has  been  developed  but 
still  needs  commercial  application. 

There  is  need  for  careful  adaptation  of 
the  improved  Ingredients  to  match  the  local 
need  for  particular  baked  goods.  Here  some 
interesting  and  unexpected  opportunities 
may  appear.  For  example,  the  Indian  un- 
leavened bread  chapatls  can  stand  a  wheat 
replacement  of  up  to  20 T  by  soy  flour  with- 
out impairment  of  the  flavor  or  structure  of 
the  bread.  Moreover,  since  the  bake  time  is 
very  short,  when  lysine  (amino  acid)  Is  the 
fortifier,  the  loss  of  lysine  upon  baking  Is 
held  to  a  minimum  as  compared  to  conven- 
tional leavened  bread. 

Bakeries  in  developing  countries  are  gen- 
erally small  and  use  varied  types  of  equip- 
ment, not  necessarily  resefiibllng  that  of  the 
developed  countries.  Therefore  any  modlflca^ 
tions  in  the  customary  flour  blends  they  buy 
are  likely  to  encounter  resistance  by  the 
baker  who  Is  not  Inclined  to  risk  producing 
baked  goods  that  may  taste  or  look  a  little 
different  from  his  customary  product  or  that 


may  require  him  to  modify  his  traditional 
operations.  The  fiour  miller  In  turn  likes  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  one  or  two  stand- 
ardized types  of  flour.  He  Is  generally  quite 
resistant  to  doing  anything  different  or  re- 
quiring additional  processing  steps. 

One  must  Infer  that  perhaps  the  key  to 
the  miller  and  the  baker  rests  writh  a  con- 
sumer who  is  motivated  to  demand  baked 
goods  of  improved  nutrition.  This  consumer 
in  turn  will  need  the  help  of  his  government 
In  reducing  barriers  that  prevent  the  fiour 
miller  or  beker  from  acceding  to  his  wishes. 
Once  a  government  has  made  the  basic  deci- 
sion that  nutritionaUy  Improved  baked  goods 
Is  one  of  the  keys  to  Improving  the  "human 
capital"  of  its  country,  many  helpful  steps 
can  be  taken  to  accelerate  progress. 

In  recogmtlon  of  the  constraints  needing 
to  be  overcome  and  the  importance  of  this 
area,  the  American  Association  of  Cereal 
Chemists  has  established  a  committee  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Nutrition/A.I.D. 
and  with  L.UJ;.  (AACC/AID/L.I.FJ:.) .  This 
committee  wUl  endeavor  to  marshal  the 
technical  resources  of  Its  association  mem- 
bership for  accelerating  the  production  of 
baked  goods  of  improved  nutrition  In  devel- 
oping countries.  The  committee  is  eager  to 
learn  of  the  specific  needs  and  plans  in  de- 
veloping countries  for  providing  baked  goods 
of  improved  nutritive  value  and  the  con- 
straints that  currently  retard  their  produc- 
tion. It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  to 
provide  expert  technical  help  to  overcome 
constraints  once  they  are  presented  In  suffi- 
cient detail.  Please  address  your  requests  for 
assistance  to  L.IJ'.E. 

For  additional  Information,  a  reference 
list,  "Baked  Goods  for  the  Developing 
World — A  Vehicle  for  Improving  Nutrition" 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  ItlTS. 

THE  NUTRITION  FACTOR!    ITS  ROL£  IN  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMXNT 

Primarily  aimed  at  developed  countries, 
this  book*  by  Dr.  Alan  Berg  makes  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  a  major  commitment  of  gov- 
ernments to  the  eradication  of  major  nutri- 
tional deficiencies.  They  must  take  actions  of 
broad  consequence.  If  they  do  so,  Dr.  Berg  be- 
lieves that  as  much  progress  can  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  time  span  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  control  of  malaria  and 
smallpox.  ThA  major  approaches  hitherto 
made  to  improvWig  nutrition  are  realistically 
evaluated  and  suggestions  for  betterment 
offered. 

In  a  compact  span  of  210  pages,  brUllant 
analysis  Is  made  of  the  evidence  that  appro- 
priate programs  for  Improving  nutrition  can 
provide  durable  development  benefits  far 
exceeding  the  cost.  The  book  relates  the  po- 
tential of  Improved  nutrition  for  rational 
population  control. 

In  a  concluding  chapter,  a  plea  Is  made 
for  comprehensive  nutrition  planning  and 
analysis.  Such  planning  requires  a  new  disci- 
pline of  "nutrition  programmers"  competent 
to  translate  the  findings  of  the  scientific 
community  Into  large  scale  action  programs. 
This  book  is  recommended  as  a  must  for 
university  faculties  and  students,  govern- 
ment planners,  nutritionists,  food  technolo- 
gists, and  all  those  concerned  with  human 
welfare,  especially  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

dr.  LOUIS  lykken:    1908-73 

Dr.  Louis  LylUten,  President  of  L.UJ:., 
died  on  June  16  at  his  home  In  Richmond, 
California.  Dr.  Lykken  had  been  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  representative  to  the 


•  The  Nutrition  Factor:  Its  Role  in  Na- 
tional Development.  By  Alan  Berg,  portions 
with  Robert  J.  Muscat.  1973,  290  pages;  hard- 
back, U.S.$8.95;  paperback,  n.S.»3.50.  Order 
from  Brookings  Institution;  1776  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  N.W.;  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
UB.A. 
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L.I.P.E.  Board  of  Directors  since  1968  when 
L.I  J'.E.  was  established. 

Dr.  LyUcen  was  a  devout  religious  person. 
No  doubt  this  was  an  Important  factor  In 
sparking  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the 
program  of  the  League  for  International  Food 
Education,  an  organization  wboee  central 
purpose  Is  to  assist  people  In  developing 
countries  to  better  feed  themselves  and  thus 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Lykken  was  engaged  In  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  funds  for  the  support  of  L.U.E.  He 
also  did  very  much  to  Increase  the  visibility 
of  L.I.P.E.  throughout  the  world.  These  ef- 
forts were  typical  of  his  concern  for  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity,  especially  In  the  de- 
veloping world. 

The  OfQcers.  Directors,  and  staff  of  L.U.E. 
will  sorely  miss  the  enthusiasm,  drive  and  de- 
votion which  he  so  generously  gave  to  this 
organization. 

It  can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  Dr. 
Lykken's  family  feel  that  a  suitable  tribute 
to  his  memory  might  be  In  the  form  of  a 
contribution  to  L.I -P.E. 

Texttjhed   Vegetable   Proteins;    Update 
i.  marketing  trends 

"Textured  vegetable  proteins"  (T.V.P.)  was 
the  topic  of  a  L.I.P.E.  Newsletter  article  In 
April  1971.  Progress  since  then  warrants  an 
updated  review.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  witnessed  rapid  commercial  develop- 
ment. Worldwide  attention  (especially  In  the 
developmg  countries)  has  also  been  focused 
on  such  products.  There  has  rapidly  de- 
veloped an  increasing  consumer  demand  for 
meat  products  both  In  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  This  has  led  to  shortages  and  steep 
price  Increases.  In  turn  this  has  accelerated 
the  production  and  consumer  acceptance  of 
meat  analogues  or  extenders  made  from 
textured  vegetable  proteins. 

There  are  currently  at  least  13  companies 
In  the  United  States  producmg  and  market- 
ing textured  vegetable  protein  meat  ana- 
logues and  extenders.  As  a  result  of  the 
steep  Increases  in  meat  prices,  blends  of 
textured  vegetable  protein  with  ground  meat 
have  been  offered  by  several  supermarket 
chains.  The  price  has  been  substantially  be- 
low that  of  the  all  meat  hamburger.  The 
consumer  acceptance  of  such  blends  has  so 
far  been  satisfactory. 

A  recent  marketing  trend  has  been  to 
accept  the  health  aspects  of  textured  veg- 
etable protein  foods.  One  package  label  In 
the  United  States  features  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  cholesterol  and  animal  fat  in  a 
sausage  type  breakfast  patty.  This  approach 
has  also  been  used  In  J.apan. 

In  1971  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (In  FNS 
notice  219.  2/22/71)  allowed  the  use  of  tex- 
tured vegetable  protein  under  carefully  pre- 
scribed conditions  '  as  an  extender  for  ground 
or  dried  meat,  poultry,  or  flsh.  This  permis- 
sion pertained  to  the  school  lunch  programs. 
The  marketing  of  textured  vegetable  proteins 
in  the  United  States  received  a  strong  im- 
petus from  this  government  action.  Textured 
soy  protein  products  are  continuing  to  gain 
acceptance  especially  as  extenders.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  50  million  pounds  of  ex- 
tenders will  be  sold  in  1973  in  the  United 
States. 

n.    NTTTRrnONAL    ASPKCTS 

The  long  term  nutritional  aspects  of  tex- 
tured vegetable  protem  products  merit  close 
attention.  Meeting  protein  quality  require- 
ments alone  will  not  assure  the  adequacy  of 
such  products.  With  respect  to  the  school 
lunch  program  the  USDA  has  set  minimum 


>The  ratio  of  hydrated  vegetable  (HVP) 
product  to  uncooked  meat,  poultry  or  fish 
shall  not  exceed  30  parts  to  70  parts  respec- 
tively on  the  basis  of  weight,  with  the  mois- 
ture content  of  the  HVP  at  60  to  66%. 


requirements  for  T.VP.  togredlents:  protein 
content  ( 50  % ) ,  magnesium,  iron,  and  the 
water  soluble  vitamins;  and  a  maximum  al- 
lowance for  fat  content  (30%).  The  protein 
efficiency  ratio  (P.EJR.)  must  not  be  less  thsoi 
1.8  on  the  basis  of  a  P.EJi.  for  milk  casein  of 
2.5.  It  Is  generally  Indicated  that  the  protein 
quality  of  commercial  textured  vegetable  pro- 
tein producta  In  the  USA  Is  at  least  80% 
that  of  mtlk  casem  which  Is  the  customary 
standard  for  bloassay. 

The  total  list  of  nutrients  In  animal  pro- 
tein products  as  well  as  In  vegetable  protein 
products  Is  a  very  long  one  and  still  Incom- 
plete. The  digestibility  and  absorption  for 
humans  of  nutrients  from  vegetable  and 
animal  protein  foods  Is  also  not  completely 
charted.  The  absorption  of  minerals  and  trace 
elements,  for  example.  Is  generally  more  effi- 
cient when  they  sure  present  In  animal  pro- 
ducts than  in  vegetable  products.  Thus  It 
seems  prudent  to  combine  both  types  of  pro- 
tein products  whenever  practical. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
only  a  few  percent  of  an  excellent  animal  type 
protein,  such  as  whey  protem  Isolate  or  edi- 
ble grade  flsh  protein  concentrate  (FPC) 
should  make  a  valuable  nutritional  addition 
to  textured  vegetable  proteto  with  a  mini- 
mum alteration  of  the  textural  properties  or 
flavor. 

m.  TEXTTTHAi,  BEmrriTa  raoM  t.vj». 

There  are  other  quite  practical  reasons  that 
are  paving  the  way  for  such  "hybrid"  prod- 
ucts. Frankfurters,  link  sausage  products, 
and  meat  patties  can  be  Improved  In  texture 
and  Juiciness  by  means  of  spun  fibre  textured 
vegetable  protein  as  well  as  by  thermoplastic 
extruded  products.  Emulsion  type  meat  and 
poultry  loaves  of  superior  textural  properties 
can  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  spun  fibre 
vegetable  proteins.  Poultry  and  fish  loaves 
made  from  deboned  chicken  meat  or  debont-d 
flsh  tissue  can  be  made  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
stantial percentages  (30-50%)  of  spun  fibre 
vegetable  protein.  Some  of  these  products 
represent  a  recovery  of  what  might  otherwise 
be  by-products  that  are  wasted  or  not  usable 
for  satisfying  human  needs. 

IV.    DEVIXOriNO    COUNTRIES    ARE    SHOWING 
INTEREST 

There  Is  an  awakening  Interest  In  develop- 
ing countries  In  textured  vegetable  proteins. 
People  In  such  countries  want  to  consume 
more  meat,  poultry,  pork,  or  flsh  products. 
Animal  products,  however,  are  generally 
scarce  and  expensive.  The  potential  for  satls- 
fymg  this  need  by  means  of  vegetable  pro- 
tein foods  that  simulate  animal  protein 
foods  Is  a  real  one.  Research  and  development 
with  such  producta  Is  being  conducted  In 
many  developing  countries.  Among  these  are 
Mexico,  Thailand,  Uganda,  Taiwan,  India, 
Venezuela,  and  Hong  Kong. 

At  least  three  consumer  tests  have  been 
conducted  with  mothers  and  children  In  In- 
dia using  textured  vegetable  protein  prepared 
In  several  different  ways.  In  all  three  cases 
the  consumer  acceptance  was  good. 

Similarly  acceptance  tests  with  school 
children  In  Bangkok  were  conducted  under 
practical  feeding  conditions  In  competition 
with  the  customarj'  luncheon  foods  offered 
dally.  The  children  showed  a  distinct  pref- 
erence for  the  textured  vegetable  protein 
foods.  Tliese  foods  were  of  course  flavored 
with  the  herbs  and  spices  customarily  used 
with  similar  foods  In  Bangkok. 

The  thermoplastic  extrusion  process  will 
no  doubt  be  applied  first  In  developing  coun- 
tries because  the  capital  Investment  in  equip- 
ment is  much  less  than  for  fibre  spinning  and 
the  necessary  technology  is  much  simpler. 
The  extruded  products  can  be  fitted  very 
well  Into  a  great  many  modes  of  food  prepa- 
ration because  they  are  initially  very  bland 
and  can  be  flavored  as  desired. 

v.    JfUTUKE    PROSPECTS 

In  the  United  States  production  and  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  textured  vegetabla  pro- 


tems  is  moving  forward  with  much  greater 
speed  than  had  been  anticipated  two  or 
three  years  ago.  It  Is  also  very  probable  that 
an  accelerated  rate  of  usage  wUl  take  place  in 
other  countries,  whether  developed  or  de- 
veloping. A  rapidly  increasing  world  popula- 
tion, the  Improvement  in  per  capita  income, 
and  the  nearly  universal  tendency  to  pur- 
chase more  meat  products  as  mcume  un- 
provea  will  continually  press  on  ilie  world 
meat  supply  and  foster  high  prices  and  an  in- 
sufficient supply.  To  fill  this  gap  meat-like 
extenders  and  analogues  are  bound  to  find 
an  Important  place. 

Upon  request  to  L.I.P.E..  a  reference  list, 
"Textured  Vegetable  Proteins",  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

WHOLE    nSH    PROTEIN    CONCTNTRATE:     NEW    FDA 
R17LINO 

On  July  24,  1973,  a  new  regulation 
(12.1202 — whole  fish  protein  concentrate)  was 
established  for  the  above  named  food  addi- 
tive. Under  this  regulation  packaging  of 
WFPC  is  no  longer  limited  to  one  pound 
units.  Subject  to  a  few  stipulations  it  may 
now  be  used  as  a  protein  supplement  in  man- 
ufactured foods.  The  WPPC  product  label 
must  state  as  a  protein  supplement  Intended 
for  regular  use  by  children  up  to  age  8.  the 
amount  of  WFPC  shall  not  exceed  20  grams 
per  day.  When  used  as  a  protein  supplement 
m  manufactured  food,  the  total  fiuoride  con- 
tent of  the  finished  foods  shall  not  exceed  8 
parts  per  million  based  on  the  dry  weight  of 
the  food  product. 

Additional  stipulations  concerning  the  ac- 
ceptable Sf)ecles  of  flah  that  may  be  used, 
and  labelling  requirements  should  be  care- 
fully studied  In  the  complete  regulation.  Fed- 
eral Register  Volume  38.  Numt)er  141,  July  24. 
1973. 

This  new  regulation  will  have  an  Impor- 
tant Impact  on  world  production  of  whole  flsh 
protein  concentrate.  It  should  tend  to  give 
substantial  encouragement  to  such  produc- 
tion and  consumer  acceptance. 

PTTBLICATIONS  OF  INTEREST 

Food  Habits:  A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy. This  excellent  publication  by  Chris- 
tine S.  Wilson  provides  abstracts  of  key  llt- 
eratare  references  covering  the  period  1928- 
1972.  The  major  headings  are:  Cultural  and 
Environmental  Factors.  Food  Selection,  Food 
Ways,  Implications.  The  section  on  "Impli- 
cations" will  be  especially  valuable  for  those 
working  on  the  malnutrition  problems  of 
developing  countries.  The  subheadings  are: 
Food  Habits  and  Nutritional  Status;  Changes 
of  Food  Habits,  Spontaneous  or  Directed;  Di- 
recting Change;  Further  Research  Needs;  and 
Teaching  the  Culture  of  Poods. 

Available  from:  Society  for  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation; Box  931,  Berkeley,  California,  94701 
U.S.A.  US»1. 26. 

Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Formulated  Foods  in  Developing 
Countries  (FAO  Nutrition  Newsletter,  Vol. 
10,  No.  4,  Oct. -Dec.  1972,  pp.  18-27).  This 
paper  by  Cloea  H.  Nermank  explores  the 
economic  consequences  of  different  approach- 
es for  Introducing  formulated  protein  foods 
In  developing  countries.  It  compares  the 
guldmg  principles  applied  by  private  tadus- 
try  with  those  of  UN  assisted  government 
projects.  The  Influence  of  subsidies  and  gov- 
ernment purchases  is  analyzed.  Suggestions 
are  offered  for  Improving  the  economic  pros- 
pects of  the  UN  assisted  projects.  Finally 
Important  guldeimes  are  offered  for  control- 
ling and  evaluating  protein  food  projects. 
This  article  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  success  of 
projects  in  this  very  difficult  area  of 
endeavor. 

Available  from:  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. Via  delle  Tenne  dl  Caraealla; 
00100  Rome.  Italy. 

Development  of  an  Insect-Resistant  Cotton 
Bag  (Technical  Bulletin  1463.  ARS  USDA). 
This  publication  descrtbea  a  treated  cotton 
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bag  suitable  for  stormg  cereal  products  such 
as  flour  or  com  meal.  This  bag  provides  ex- 
cellent protection  against  Infestation  by  In- 
sects for  up  to  nine  months.  The  extent  of 
protection  was  about  equal  to  that  provided 
by  treated  multlwall  paper  bags.  The  bag 
treatment  was  carried  out  using  an  emulsion 
of  synerglzed  pyrethrlns  containing  pyre- 
thrlns,  and  plperonyl  butoxlde  as  active  in- 
gredients. The  cotton  bags  contained  a  wax 
paper  liner  which  helped  to  minimize  the 
migration  of  plperonyl  butoxlde  from  the  cot- 
ton bag   tato   the   cereal   product   Inside   the 

bag.  The  treated  bags  must  be  of  60  lb  or 
more  capacity,  with  waxed  paper  liners,  and 
are  intended  for  dry  food  Ingredients  con- 
taming  no  more  than  4%  fat.  The  experi- 
mental fljidrnga  were  confirmed  by  a  ship- 
ment of  600,000  pounds  of  commesl  to  the 
Philippines  which  was  stored  for  six  months. 
This  report  should  be  of  considerable  value 
for  all  those  concerned  with  safe  shipment 
and  storage  of  dry  cereal  products,  especially 
for  overseas  use  in  developing  countries. 

Available  from:  Supermteadent  of  Docu- 
ements;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office; 
Washington.  D.C.  20402  U.S.A.  US$.40. 


Improving  Nutrition  in  Brazil 

This  article  wlU  describe  two  efforts  by 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Envelop- 
ment (USAID)  to  Improve  nutrition  In  Brazil 
by  means  of  applied  food  technology.  It  is 
based  largely  on  information  supplied  by 
Marlon  Frazao  of  the  USAID  Mission  in 
Brazil.  It  is  hoped  that  the  concepts 
presented  can  also  be  applied  to  other  de- 
veloping countries. 

Cassava  is  a  major  carbohydrate  crop  of 
Brazil.  It  is  estimated  that  some  30  million 
tons  are  harvested  per  annum.  While  cassava 
is  a  poor  source  of  protein.  It  does  offer  some 
Important  advantages  as  a  carbohydri^te  food 
source. 

It  grows  well  In  very  poor  soil.  It  Is  rela- 
tively unattractive  to  Insects  and  Is  toxic 
to  rodents.  The  cassava  roots  may  be  stored 
In  the  ground  for  as  long  as  two  years.  It 
can  be  processed  for  food  use  with  simple 
primitive  equipment.  Thus  it  has  long  been 
a  major  food  staple  for  Brazil. 

As  in  all  developing  countries,  people  In 
Brazil  are  moving  in  large  numbers  to  the 
urban  areas.  This  has  fostered  Increasing 
production  and  sale  of  cassava  flour  sold  as 
a  retail  Item  In  food  stores.  This  trend  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  testing  out  the 
fortification  of  cassava  flour  with  a  protein 
supplement. 

At  first  with  the  encouragement  of  USAID 
a  soy  protein  Isolate  of  high  protein  content 
was  tried  as  the  fortifying  mgredlent  for 
cassava.  However,  serious  problems  de- 
veloped. The  fine  granulation  of  the  soy  iso- 
late caused  It  to  sift  out  of  the  blend  when 
the  product  was  transported  to  market,  thus 
leading  to  a  consumer  product  of  variable 
composition.  The  soy  protein  Isolate  also 
proved  low  in  the  essential  amino  acid 
methionine.  Upon  attempting  to  add  syn- 
thetic methionine,  an  imacceptable  odor  and 
flavor  resulted  in  the  product. 

For  the  above  cited  reasons  as  well  as  the 
prospect  of  lowering  the  cost.  It  was  decided 
to  try  soy  grits  which  are  not  a  soy  protein 
Isolate  but  a  lower  cost  soy  product  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  the  oil  from  dehuUed 
soybeans  It  Is  ground  to  a  coarser  mesh  than 
the  soy  floiir  of  commerce.  The  soy  grits  used 
contain  approximately  50'"^  protein.  A  grtnd 
was  selected  that  blends  well  with  the  cas- 
sava flour  when  added  at  a  10%  level  by 
weight.  The  net  result  Is  to  elevate  the  pro- 
tein content  of  the  cassava  flour  to  a  total  of 
6.6-7.0%.  At  present  the  soy  grits  used  for 
the  market  test  are  imported  but  plans  have 
been  formulated  for  In-country  production. 

Currently  a  consumer  acceptance  test  of 
the  fortified  toasted  cassava  flour  is  being 
conducted  by  a  large  commercial  company. 
The  product  Is  being  offered  for  two  months 


m  a  limited  area  with  no  change  In  pricing, 
packaging,  or  sales  promotion.  The  object 
is  to  see  whether  the  level  of  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  the  regular  product  Is  changed. 
If  consumer  acceptance  does  not  decrease  or 
If  It  Increased,  the  Intention  will  be  to  fortify 
all  the  toasted  cassava  flour  made  by  this 
company. 

Another  product  that  has  received  the  at- 
tention and  support  of  USAID  in  Brazil  Is  a 
powdered  reconstltutable  soy  milk  product 
suitable  as  a  weaning  food  for  infants  over 
six  months  of  age.  This  commercial  product 
is  a  blend  of  a  specially  processed  soy  milk 
combined  with  cows  milk  so  as  to  provide 
a  ratio  of  23  grams  of  soy  protein  to  10  grams 
of  dairy  protein.  Tests  with  Infants  at  a 
pediatrics  hospital  have  mdlcated  the  prod- 
uct is  very  satisfactory  for  Infants  over  six 
months  of  age. 

Milk  production  in  many  parts  of  Brazil 
Is  very  limited.  Eventually  this  type  of  prod- 
uct should  help  fill  a  major  need  as  a  sat- 
isfactory weaning  food.  At  present  the  vol- 
ume sold  is  limited  and  the  product  price  Is 
high  but  it  Is  hoped  that  with  Increasing 
sales,  the  price  can  be  lowered  so  that  fam- 
ilies of  low  Income  can  buy  this  product. 

HIGH    CAROTENE-CONTAINING    PLANT    FOODS   AND 
THE   PBEVENTION    OF   AVITAMINOSIS   A 

Dr.  Derrick  B.  Jelllffe,  with  the  assistance 
of  UNICEF.  Is  attemptmg  to  collect  Informa- 
tion on  dark  green  leafy  vegetables  (DQLV), 
and  the  yellow  and  the  orange  fruits  and 
vegetables  (and  red  palm  oU) .  with  regard  to 
their  potential  use  in  the  prevention  of  vita- 
min A  deflclency.  Information  Is  needed  on 
the  availability,  nutritional  composition, 
preparation,  use.  and  cultural  attitudes  con- 
cerning these  foods,  as  well  as  information  on 
related  dietary  and  nutritional  aspects  of 
vitamin  A  (and  the  carotenes) ,  and  any  nu- 
tritional programs  and  studies  concerned 
with  eliminating  vitamin  A  deflclency.  AvaU- 
able  reprints  of  articles,  food  composition 
tables,  etc.,  references  to  published  materials, 
as  well  as  names  of  individuals  or  mstltu- 
tlons  knowledgeable  in  the  field  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Correspondence  should 
be  addressed  to:  Walter  P.  Price,  c/o  Derrick 
B.  Jelllffe.  School  of  Public  Health.  University 
of  California.  Los  Angeles.  California  90024 
USA. 

PUBLICATIONS    OP    INTEREST 

Tempeh — An  Indonesian  Fermented  Soy- 
bean Food  (Horticulture  394,  April  1973) 
This  publication  by  njas,  Peng,  and  Oould 
provides  an  excellent  review  concerning  this 
Important  protein  food — a  staple  In  the 
dally  Indonesian  diet.  Some  major  topics 
are  "Method  of  Preparation",  "Changes  in 
Chemical  Composition".  "Nutritive  Value". 
"Preservation",  "Acceptance  and  Potential 
Use".  One  hundred  thirty-four  literature  ref- 
erences are  provided.  Tempeh  is  made  by  a 
mold  fermentation  applied  to  soybeans  which 
requires  only  24  hours.  It  has  a  relatively 
bland  but  very  acceptable  fiavor,  especially 
when  quick  fried  in  hot  oil.  It  should  have 
a  fairly  universal  appeal  as  a  nutritious  pro- 
tein food  of  good  flavor. 

Available  from:  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture; Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center;  Wooster.  Ohio  USA 

Protein  and  Immune  Capacity  (Dairy 
Council  Digest  1  (4).  5;  1973).  This  article 
reviews  a  study  reported  in  the  Lancet 
(2:675-677,  1972)  which  clearly  Indicates  the 
value  of  a  25  gram  dally  supplement  of  pro- 
tein from  skim  milk  powder  for  Improving 
antibody  production  in  children.  The  con- 
trol group  of  children  (24)  received  the  cus- 
tom.ary  school  diet  which  provided  8  to  10 
grams  of  supplementary  protein.  These  chil- 
dren showed  no  visible  signs  of  malnutrition 
but  gave  all  over  antibody  response  than  the 
30  children  who  received  the  milk  proteto. 
This  is  todicatlve  of  the  value  of  a  good  pro- 
tein supplement  In  helping  provide  resist- 
ance to  diseases  of  childhood. 

Available  from:  National  Dairy  Council;  ill 


North  Canal  Street;   Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
USA 

Protein  Quality  and  PER:  Concepts  impor- 
tant to  future  foods  (Food  Product  Develop- 
ment 6  (4).  39,  42.  66;  1971).  This.article  by 
Dr.  Paul  A.  LaChance  recog...«es  the  growing  ' 
Interest  by  the  consumer  In  the  protein  con- 
tent and  especially  the  protein  quality  of 
foods.  It  presents  clearly  the  various  methods 
for  evaluating  protein  quality  and  their 
buUt-ln  limitations.  In  the  present  light  of 
worldwide  shortages  and  high  prices  for 
animal  protein  foods,  the  need  for  evaluat- 
ing protein  quality  becomes  of  major  confae- 
queuce  because  increasingly  plant-type  pro- 
tein foods  will  be  needed  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  animal  proteto  foods.  Their  best 
use  in  food  formulation  will  depend  on  a 
clear  perception  of  protein  quality. 

Available  from:  Arlington  Publishing  Ccmy 
pany;  2  North  Riverside  Plaza;  Chicago.  V- 
Itools  60606  USA  / 

Protein:  Quality  and  Quantity  Concepts  in 
Foods  (Presented  at  Nutrition  Update  Con- 
ference. Novemt)er  1972)  This  paper  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Rosenfleld  should  be  studied  la  con- 
Junction  with  the  oijie  by  Patil  LaChance.  It 
compares  the  results  of  protein  quality 
assays  ustog  several  customary  assay  meth- 
ods. It  then  attempts  to  Introduce  the  con- 
cept of  ■•biologically  utllizable  protein" 
"Which  emphasizes  the  quantitative  Impact 
of  the  protein  quality  of  a  food.  The  hlglier 
the  protein  quality,  the  greater  the  quantity 
which  Is  effective  or  useful  as  a  protein  nu- 
trient. A  table  is  presented  to  show  tl.e 
"true"  cost  of  utllizable  protein  from  various 
food  togredlents  when  applying  the  concept 
of  "biologically  utilize  protein". 

Available  from:  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nologists (PhUadelphla  Section);  221  North 
La  Salle  Street;  Chicago,  Ultools  60601  USA. 

Food  Guides — Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
(Nutrition  Program  News,  Mar-April  1973) 
Written  by  Mary  M.  HIU,  this  exceUent  con- 
cise set  of  food  g\ildes  with  accompanying 
explanatory  notes  charts  the  way  In  modem 
terms  toward  sound  nutrition.  While  It  la 
primarily  designed  for  the  United  States,  the 
basic  concepts  will  apply  anywhere  In  the 
world  and  the  many  alternatives  presented 
permit  application  In  many  countries. 

Available  from:  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Washington,  D.C.  20250  USA 

Food  Quality  Assurance  (CAJANUS  6  (1), 
30-36;  1973)  The  above  titled  article  by  Dr. 
C.  M.  Sammy  presents  with  remarkable 
clarity  and  Insight  the  problems  connected 
with  food  quality  assurance  in  a  developing 
country.  Dr.  Sammy  makes  clear  that  food 
quality  In  any  country  Is  the  business  of 
three  groups:  the  manufacturers,  the  statu- 
tory regulating  body,  and  the  consumer.  He 
points  out  that  consumer  attitudes  make  the 
most  Important  contribution  towards  achlev- 
tog  quality  assurance.  He  concludes  that  the 
consumtag  public  will  always  get  the  quality 
of  products  it  deserves  because  food  manu- 
facturers must  be  responsive  to  consumer 
demands.  Thus  an  alert,  informed,  and  mo- 
tivated consumer  Is  the  key  to  food  quality 
assurance. 

Available  from:  Caribbean  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Institute;  Box  140;  Mona,  Kingston  7. 
Jamaica 

Can  Farm  Factories  Help  Fill  Our  Food 
Needs  in  the  Year  2000?  This  challenging 
brochure  describes  pioneering  food  factory 
farms  sealed  In  plastic  and  provided  with 
total  environmental  control.  One/isNoc«ted 
on  Sadlyat  Island  In  Abu  Dhattr'and  the 
other  In  Puerto  Penasco.  Mexico.  Tqe  five 
acre  tastallatlon  on  barren  Sadlyat  I.sland 
supplies  15  varieties  of  fresh  produce  to  make 
a  major  food  contribution  for  40.000  people. 
Apparently  the  cost  of  producing  this  pro- 
duce is  quite  reasonable.  A  third  Installation 
In  Arizona  (10  acres)  produces  nearly  3.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tomatoes  per  annum — a  year's 
supply  for  760.000  Americans.  The  potential 
for  feeding  people  In  arid  developing  coun- 
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tries  is  a  great  one  once  tbe  necessary  capital 
Investment  has  been  made  and  the  technol- 
ogy fully  worked  out.  The  food  production 
attainable  with  total  controlled  environment 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  Increased  many- 
fold  over  that  possible  with  outdoor  farming. 
Available  from:  Superior  Farming  Com- 
pany: 1725  K  street.  NW;  Koom  909;  Wash- 
ington. DC  20006  USA 

XI.  world's  poultry  CONGBESS  and  EJCPOSmON 
This  quadrennial  international  meeting 
will  be  held  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  USA, 
August  11-14,  1974.  It  was  last  held  In  the 
United  States  in  1939.  The  sponsors  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  large  participation  by  poul- 
try scientists  from  government,  academla, 
and  Industry  from  around  the  world.  They 
are  particularly  anxlovis  to  encourage  partic- 
ipation from  those  developing  nations  who  at 
this  time  do  not  have  an  efficient  and  well 
organized  poultry  Industry.  The  theme  Is 
"Focus  on  Feeding  Mankind"  and  It  Is  hoped 
that  through  the  presentation  of  the  scien- 
tific papers  and  the  exhibit  of  new  tech- 
nology and  the  communication  between  sci- 
entists at  the  Congress,  there  will  be  a  move- 
ment In  that  direction.  For  any  who  want 
additional  Information,  contact  the  Congress 
Secretariat  at  Courtesy  Associates,  1629  K 
Street,  NW;  Washington,  DC  20006  USA. 


NATURAL  GAS  REGULATORY 
REFORM 

Mr.  H.\NSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
producer  price  of  natural  gas  has  been 
going  on  now  for  almost  20  years.  Since 
the  veto  of  the  last  bill  to  decontrol  the 
price  of  g?s  fcr  reasons  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  legislation, 
there  has  been  no  serious  efTort  by  Con- 
gress to  unburden  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  the  burden  imposed  upon 
It  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1954— 
a  burden  it  did  not  want  suid  certainly 
had  not  contemplated  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act. 

So  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  Sen- 
ator Stevenson,  who  is  conducting  the 
hearings,  for  examining  the  need  for 
legislative  reform  of  natural  gas  price 
repulation.  At  the  hearings  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
made  an  opening  statement  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  read. 

In  my  opinion  the  natural  gas  issue 
is  the  key  to  the  quickest  possible  allevi- 
ation of  our  energy  problems  and  the 
legislative  proposals  now  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  should  have  the 
highest  possible  priority. 

As  the  able  and  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  said  in  his  state- 
ment: 

The  tragedy  here  is  that  we  have  seen 
this  problem  coming  for  several  years.  We 
proposed  legislation,  held  our  hearings  and 
came  up  with  a  dry  hole. 

This  time,  we  had  better  come  up  with 
a  producer  and  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  bring  new  gas  supplies  to  the  in- 
terstate market  is  to  remove  Federal 
Power  Commission  controls  from  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead  and  let  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand — the  true  market- 
place— provide  the  incentives  to  bring 
those  supplies  to  the  market. 

An  adequate  and  dependable  supply 
of  natural  gas  is  a  factor  equal  in  im- 


portance to  price.  The  price  of  gas  is  ir- 
relevant, if  it  is  not  available.  I  believe 
all  of  us  should  be  Just  as  concerned 
that  the  consumer  has  a  dependable  and 
adequate  supply  of  gas  as  we  axe  that 
he  gets  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  try  to  ex- 
plain to  a  constituent  why  his  gas  will 
cost  a  few  more  dollars  a  year  than  why 
he  cannot  have  gas  in  his  new  house 
or  why  he  will  be  laid  off  when  the  plant 
where  he  Is  employed  has  to  shut  down 
during  a  cold  spell. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  who  represents  one  of 
the  larger  consumer  States,  has  put  the 
gas  supply  problem  in  perspective  in  a 
most  comprehensive  statement  he  made 
during  the  hearings.  The  able  Senator 
from  New  York  has  not  been  deluded  by 
the  so-called  consumer  advocates  who 
would  compoimd  the  natural  gas  and 
energy  shortage  by  more  of  the  same 
remedy  that  has  almost  killed  the 
patient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  needs  natural 
gas. 

It  needs  this  natural  gas  now,  and  it  needs 
it  in  volumes  which  are  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  of  this 
land  to  heat  their  homes,  caok  their  food, 
operate  the!r  commercial  establishments,  and 
build  their  Industry. 

I  would  hope  that  throughout  these  hear- 
ings and  our  subsequent  deliberations  that 
we  keep  this  one  thought  upper  most  In  our 
minds.  We  need  natu."al  gas. 

This  shortage  of  natural  gas  Is  not  a  sit- 
uation which  may  happen  six  months  from 
now,  but  rather  one  which  Is  happening  to- 
day. If  anyone  In  this  audience  does  not 
believe  that  this  shortage  is  real.  I  wish  that 
he  could  have  been  in  my  offlce  last  week 
when  28  members  of  the  community  of  Som- 
erset. Kentucky,  met  with  me  to  express  their 
very  real  concern  for  the  threatened  loss  of 
3.000  Jobs  In  their  community  which  will 
materialize  this  fall  If  more  natural  gas  is 
not  made  available  now. 

The  tragedy  here  Is  that  we  have  seen  this 
problem  coming  for  several  years.  We  pro- 
posed legislation,  held  our  hearings  and  came 
up  with  a  dry  hole. 

When  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1936,  it  provided  that  the  regu- 
lation Imposed  thereby  would  not  relate  to 
the  production  of  natxiral  gas  for  sale  In  In- 
terstate conunerce.  In  1954,  In  a  flve-to-four 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  otherwise, 
and  since  that  time  an  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  regulate 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas.  In  spite 
of  the  continuing  efforts  of  that  Commission 
to  regulate  this  wellhead  price,  the  experi- 
ment has  not  been  successful,  and  we  have 
certainly  had  adquate  time  In  nineteen  years 
to  see  If  such  regulation  would  work. 

When  announcing  my  co-sponsorship  In 
the  92nd  Congress  of  S.  2467,  the  so-called 
sanctity  of  contract  legislation,  I  questioned 
the  logic  of  regulating  and  restricting  the  gas 
Industry  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  have 
Other  segments  of  the  energy  family.  It  did 
not  seem  reasonable  to  me  then,  nor  does  It 
seem  reasonable  to  me  now,  to  restrict  nat- 
ural gas  from  seeking  its  price  in  the  market- 


place In  the  same  manner  In  which  we  per- 
mit Oil  or  coal  to  seek  their  price  levels. 

Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  has  re- 
sulted In  maintaining  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  an  artlflclaUy  low  level.  While  the  prices 
of  other  and  less  desirable  fuels  have  in- 
creased with  the  price  of  other  commodities, 
the  price  of  gas  has  remained  low:  And,  as  a 
result,  the  demand  skyrocketed  and  it  has 
been  used  in  the  past  and  is  being  used  today 
for  many  purposes  that  could  have  been  sat- 
Isfled  with  coal  and  other  fuels.  Likewise,  the 
low  price  has  discouraged  the  exploration  for 
and  development  of  new  reserves  since  the 
cost  of  searching  for  such  gas,  particularly  In 
offshore  areas,  has  skyrocketed  over  the  past 
many  years. 

History  may  well  record  that  our  own 
greatest  contribution  to  our  own  energy  crisis 
may  have  been  our  creation  of  this  artificial 
price  for  natural  gas. 

If  we  can  believe  even  our  most  pessimistic 
natural  resource  surveys,  weU  hidden  under 
the  surface  of  our  continent  as  well  as  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  significant  vol- 
umes of  potential  energy.  If  this  Is  true,  and 
I  believe  sincerely  that  it  Is  true,  then  It's 
fair  to  ask  why  we  don't  explore  for  and  pro- 
duce this  valuable  natural  resource.  If  I 
could  answer  this  question  with  one  word 
that  word  would  be  Incentive. 

The  growth  and  power  of  this  Nation's 
economy  is  founded  In  free  enterprise.  My  son 
Webb  mows  a  neighbor's  lawn  because  he  gets 
a  couple  of  bucks  for  it.  He's  spurred  on  to 
find  another  lawn  by  the  promise  of  addi- 
tional dollars.  I  don't  think  this  enthusiasm 
would  contmuc  if  he  were  prevented  from 
charging  his  customers  enough  to  make  the 
mowing  worth  his  while.  Webb's  situation  is 
not  unlike  the  one  m  which  the  natural  gas 
Industry  finds  Itself  today.  I  believe  that  we 
must  Increase  the  incentive  to  explore  for 
and  produce  more  gas. 

Others  argue  that  incentive  is  not  the  real 
answer.  One  thing  for  certain  the  issue  Is 
highly  emotional.  Nobody  Is  neutral.  Every- 
one has  strong  views. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  the 
shortage  Is  caused  by  the  oil  Inc^ustry.  Others 
place  the  whole  blame  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  The  truth  probaW^Ules  some- 
where in  between. 

I  also  have  some  firm  views.  I  know,  for 
example,  that  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission began  regulating  wellhead  prices, 
drilling  activity  was  on  the  upswing,  the  In- 
dustry was  finding  more  gas  than  the  Nation 
was  consuming,  and  there  were  adequate 
supplies  for  anyone  fortunate  enough  to  be 
close  to  an  interstate  pipeline. 

Since  the  Federal  Power  Commission  began 
setting  wellhead  prices,  drilling  has  been 
depressed,  we  have  consumed  more  gas  than 
we  have  found  and  many  consumers — includ- 
ing some  In  my  own  State — are  having  their 
natural  gas  service  cut  back. 

One  point  on  which  most  seem  to  agree  is 
that  the  natural  gas  shortage  is  very  gen- 
uine, but  it  is  probably  more  severe  than 
most  Americans  realize.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  many  of  our  other  fuel  prob- 
lems— Including  shortages  of  propane  and 
heating  oil — are  directly  related  to  the 
shortsiges  of  natural  gas.  When  people  have 
their  natural  gas  service  restricted — which 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  prevalent — they 
turn  to  propane  and  then  to  heating  oil, 
thus  causing  a  domino  effect  right  down  the 
line. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  natural 
gas  problem.  We  face  the  spectre  of  in- 
creasing dependence  on  foreign  supplies  and 
gloomy  prospects  of  fuel  shortages  at  home. 
We  see  plans  for  foreign  gas  coming  Into 
the  United  States  at  •1.2S/Mcr  and  more. 
Yet  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  decide  whether 
the  well-head  rate  for  natural  gas  pro- 
duced right  here  in  our  own  country  should 
b«  9^4  or  (26/Mcf. 
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The  shame  is  that  even  as  the  nation  Is 
threatened  to  go  cold — and  I  don't  think  that 
statement  Is  a  bit  too  strong — people  are 
still  trying  to  find  someone  to  blame. 

Regardless  of  who  else  must  share  the 
blame,  much  of  it  belongs  right  here  in  Con- 
gress. We  have  too  long  condoned  a  regu- 
latory process  which  just  does  not  work.  It 
must  be  measured  by  the  record  It  has  made. 
That  record  Indicates  the  consumer  and  the 
country  have  not  been  served  adequately. 

We  must  take  decisive  action  to  remedy 
the  situation.  The  dosage  must  be  strong, 
It  must  be  the  right  kind,  and  it  must  be 
given  quickly.  In  the  case  of  our  total  en- 
ergy problem  we  are  at  one  minute  before 
midnight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  operating  philosophy  Is 
quite  simple.  When  something  doesn't  work, 
you  don't  expand  It  or  extend  It.  You  change 
It.  I  think  this  is  what  we  must  do  in  the 
case  of  well-head  prices. 

That  we  must  Increase  the  well  head  price 
of  natural  gas  Is  to  me  academic.  By  how 
much — and  by  what  means  remains  a  ques- 
tion. 

Certainly  there  should  be  no  argument 
concerning  new  gas.  It  Is  argued  that  so 
called  old  gas  may  not  be  entitled  to  these 
mcreases.  I  can  understand  this  argument 
as  exploration  and  production  costs  have 
already  been  provided  for.  However,  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  must  arrive  at  some  solu- 
tion which  would  permit  an  increase  In  old 
gas  to  provide  the  funds  required  to  finance 
new  exploration  and  new  production.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  logical  way  to  generate 
sufficient  cash  flow  to  permit  producer  to  pro- 
vide the  gas  we  need. 

There  are  those  who  would  characterize 
such  action  as  being  antl -consumer.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  consumer 
subcommittee  of  this  committee,  I  have  a 
particular  responsibility  to  the  consumer 
and  I  believe  that  price  Incentives  would  be 
In  the  consumer's  Interest.  As  we  deny  the 
consumer  the  product  he  needs  we  reduce 
his  standard  of  living.  As  we  curtail  his  in- 
dustrial expansion  we  create  economic  loss. 
To  me  the  reduction  in  living  standards  and 
the  economic  loss  resultant  from  such  cur- 
tailment is  anti-consumer. 

But  It  Is  important  to  weigh  very  care- 
fuUy  the  Impact  that  these  increases  will 
have  on  the  consumer. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  foster  associates 
released  a  study  concluding  that  if  the  field 
price  of  all  natural  gas  not  under  contract 
Immediately  rose  to  55  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  the  average  householder  would 
pay  only  $8.30  more  per  year  for  his  supply 
starting  next  January  1.  This  would  be  an  In- 
crease of  only  6.3  percent  on  an  average 
yearly  bUl  of  $155.73.  By  1980.  the  price  In- 
crease .would  amount  to  $33.06  annually. 
(The  average  price  of  natural  gas  now  sold 
In  Interstate  commerce  is  about  21  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.) 

The  study  shows  that  price  increases  to  the 
householder  would  be  gradual  and  minor  for 
two  reasons : 

— Most  of  the  gas  now  being  sold  Is  under 
fixed  price  contracts,  generally  for  periods  of 
twenty  years. 

— Only  seventeen  percent  of  the  con- 
8umer"s  bill  consists  of  the  field  price  of  na- 
tural gas.  The  rest  goes  to  pipe  line  com- 
panies and  local  distributors. 

The  study  also  lists  the  increases  the  con- 
umer  might  expect  If  the  field  price  went  to 
other  assumed  levels,  either  higher  or  lower 
than  56  cent  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  ap- 
parently are,  as  to  what  happens  If  well-head 
prices  are  deregulated  In  a  time  of  shortage. 
I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Increased  reve- 
nues resulting  from  deregulation  are  directed 

back  Into  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 


ment. I  plan  to  study  these  issues  very  care- 
fully over  the  next  several  days. 

But  I  am  primarily  concerned  that  we 
solve  the  natural  gas  shortage.  And  I  think 
this  can  best  be  done  by  relying  more  heavUy 
on  the  forces  of  the  private  market  system, 
than  by  relying  on  the  forces  of  the  regula- 
tory process. 

These  hearings  are  extremely  important, 
and  I  hope  as  a  result  of  them  we  can  move 
forward  with  legislation  to  solve  the  gas 
shortage. 

Statement  of  Senator  James  L.  Buckley 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  allow- 
ing me  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  with  you  my 
views  of  these  Important  natural  gas  matters. 
I  represent  an  energy  consvimlng  state  with  a 
population  of  more  than  eighteen  million. 
In  area  after  area  of  New  York  State,  natural 
gas  pli>eUne  companies  are  refusing  to  con- 
nect new  homes.  This  past  year,  service  has 
been  Interrupted  to  long-term  industrial  cus- 
tomers. Yet  geologists  tell  us  we  have  vast 
reserves  of  natural  gas  remaining  to  be  dis- 
covered within  the  United  States. 

The  focus  of  Congressional  action,  there- 
fore, should  be  to  determine  why  It  is  that 
we  have  shortages  amidst  this  potential 
plenty.  Once  we  have  identified  the  causes, 
we  can  prescribe  the  proper  remedies. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Senate's  national 
fuels  and  energy  study.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  attend  a  series  of  hearings  and  brief- 
ings which  has  served  to  sharpen  my  own 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  long-term 
Implications  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
our  "energy  crisis." 

The  facts  now  publicly  available  ought  to 
speak  for  themselves.  We  are  faced  with  a 
chronic  and  growing  shortage  of  environ- 
mentally compatible  domestic  fuels  which 
for  the  next  10  to  15  years  will  make  us  un- 
comfortably dependent  on  foreign  sources  in 
order  to  meet  up  to  25  percent  and  more  of 
our  projected  energy  needs  by  the  year  1985. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  discuss  the 
security  and  economic  aspects  of  the  energy 
crisis,  although  they  are  clear  enough  given 
the  new  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
Rather,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  interests  of  my  constituents 
as  consumers  of  energy.  In  recent  years.  New 
Yorkers  have  had  more  than  their  share  of 
brownouts  and  shortages.  It  Is  clear  that 
New  Yorkers  and  all  other  American  con- 
sumers of  energy  have  an  Interest  In  the 
outcome  of  the  hearmgs  you  have  com- 
menced today.  Their  concern  is  every  bit  as 
Immediate  and  every  bit  as  urgent  as  that 
of  the  energy-producing  states,  some  of 
whose  representation  you  have  Just  heard. 

One  thing  which  I  hope  will  emerge  from 
these  hearings  Is  a  better  understanding  of 
where  the  consumer's  mterest  really  lies:  for 
It  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  to  date  that 
we  are  witnessing  a  classic  example  of  the 
barm  done  to  the  ultimate  Interests  of  the 
consumer  by  an  excessive  zeal  in  attempting 
to  protect  him,  through  government  inter- 
vention, from  the  workings  of  the  market- 
place. 

Perhaps  the  most  objective  summary  of 
the  U.S.  energy  problem  I  have  read  was 
published  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  very  schol- 
arly British  Petroleum  Press  Service.  From 
their  vantage  point  3,500  miles  from  our 
East  Coast,  this  Is  what  the  authors  had  to 
say: 

"Natural  gas  Is  in  many  ways  the  key  to 
the  U.S.  energy  problem,  creating  an  im- 
balance because  of  the  InterchangeabUlty  of 
fuels  in  four  of  the  major  energy  markets 
and  the  ease  by  which  they  could  convert  to 
gas.  Its  rapid  growth  over  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  has  been  stimulated  by  artificially 
low  prices,  controlled  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  behalf  of  Congress.  This 
might  have  been  Justified  at  a  time  when 
natural  gms  was  virtually  a  byproduct  of  oU 


exploration  and  production  but  hardly  when 
demand  had  risen  so  high  that  gas  was 
supplying  about  one-third  of  the  total  energy 
market,  second  only  to  oil.  The  resxilt  of  low 
prices  has  been  to  discourage  exploration  for 
new  reserves,  which  have  shrunk  to  only 
twelve  years'  supply  at  current  production 
rates  .  .  ." 

The  article  concludes  that:  "Because  of 
apparently  unlimited  supplies  of  Indigenous 
fuels,  energy  in  the  U.S.A.  has  always  been 
cheap:  Indeed,  a  major  factor  in  the  nation's 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  More  re- 
cently however  It  Is  apparent  that  energy 
has  been  too  cheap,  leading  to  a  certain 
degree  of  waste  but  more  Importantly  to  a 
lack  of  Incentive  m  developing  new  resources 
to  meet  the  very  demand  that  low  prices  have 
created." 

Clearly,  an  Important  contributor  to  our 
present  energy  crisis  was  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  a  decade  or  so 
ago  to  regiUate  the  wellhead  price  of  gas 
delivered  to  Interstate  pipelines.  This  inter- 
ference vtrith  market  forces  resulted  in  a 
diversion  of  risk  capital  from  exploration  to 
Other  Investment  opportunities,  and  of  newly 
discovered  gas  Into  Intrastate  uses.  At  the 
same  time,  it  created  a  rapidly  expanding 
market  for  gas  which  resulted  In  the  dis- 
placement of  a  substantial  part  of  the  market 
for  oil  and  coal,  oil  and  coal  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  lower  cost  of  regulated  g&s. 
On  a  B.t.u.  basis  gas  has  been  selling  for 
about  one-half  the  price  of  oil,  despite  Its 
superiority  as  a  fuel.  Thus  the  regulation  of 
the  weUhead  of  gas  has  not  only  resulted 
in  the  rapid  depletion  of  existing  reserves.  It 
has  diverted  too  much  of  our  natural  gas 
away  from  Its  best  use,  and  has  destroyed  the 
Incentive  to  develop  new  gas  for  delivery 
Into  interstate  pipelines. 

This  contention  \a  amply  supported  by  the 
statistics.  In  1971,  for  example,  there  were 
437  exploratory  weUs  completed  as  gas  dis- 
coveries in  the  United  States  as  against  822 
such  discoveries  in  1956,  the  year  the  FPC 
first  proposed  to  control  wellhead  prices  for 
gas.  In  1972,  9.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
were  added  to  our  national  reserves  as 
against  24.7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  1956. 
The  experience  in  the  Permian  Basin  after 
1965,  when  the  FPC  first  moved  to  Impose 
area  controls  on  gas  producers,  offers  a 
classic  example  of  how  FPC  policies  have 
served  to  channel  new  gas  Into  Intrastate 
markets  with  a  consequent  loss  to  Interstate 
markets.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  table 
of  figures  appearmg  at  this  point  In  my  pre- 
pared statement  be  Incorporated  In  the 
printed  record  of  these  hearings. 

NEW  GAS  COMMITMENTS  IN  THE  PERMIAN  BASIN,  1966-70 


Percent 

Percent 

committed 

committed 

Total 

)   ■ 

to 

to 

commitments 

intrastate 

interstate 

(billion 

Year 

market 

market 

cubic  feet) 

1966 

16.3 

83.7 

178.0 

1967 

21.8 

78.2 

77.2 

1968 

87.2 

12.8 

156.1 

1%9 

83.3 

16.7 

175.8 

1970(6  months) 

90.9 

9.1 

113.4 

Source:  From  FPC  data. 

What  the  figures  in  the  table  tell  us  Is 
that  while,  in  1966,  83.7  percent  of  new  Per- 
mian Basin  gas  was  sold  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines, by  the  end  of  the  first  6  months  of 
1970  the  proportion  of  new  gas  being  com- 
mitted to  Interstate  as  opposed  to  Intrastate 
markets  had  been  reversed.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1970,  90.9  percent  of  new  Per- 
mian Basin  gas  was  being  sold  to  Intrastate 
consumers  while  only  9.1  percent  was  con- 
nected to  interstate  pipelines.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  most  dramatic  change  In  the 
pattern   of   gas   conunltment   took   place   In 
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1968  following  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
affirming  the  FPC's  Permian  Basin  area  rate 
decision. 

In  plain  English,  what  all  these  statistics 
add  up  to  is  that  when  gas  producers  com- 
pare their  Increasing  costs  of  exploring  for 
and  producing  new  gas  to  the  regulated 
price  at  which  they  are  allowed  by  the  FPC 
to  sell  It,  they  tend  to  conclude  that  the 
possible  rewards  simply  do  not  Justify  the 
Investment  of  risk  funds  to  find  new  gas  for 
commitment  to  the  Interstate  market.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  In  economics  to 
understand  why.  under  existing  policy,  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  Industry  has  not  been 
moving  mountains  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
viding East  Coast  consumers  with  a  premium 
fuel  at  regulated  prices. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  realities  of 
present  and  future  supply  which  have  re- 
sulted from  Federal  regulation. 

since  the  FPC  began  regulating  the  well- 
head price  of  gas  In  a  widespread  basis,  we 
have  witnessed  a  rapid  depletion  of  existing 
reserve.';  from  a  20-year  supply  In  1963  to  less 
than  an  11-year  supply  In  1971.  Since  1968, 
our  Nation  has  consumed  approximately 
twice  as  much  natural  gas  as  It  has  discov- 
ered and  added  to  present  reserves. 

According  to  testimony  given  at  the  energy 
Study  hearings  last  January  by  Chairman 
John  N.  NassUtas  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  FPC's  Bureau  of  Natural  Oas 
has  projected,  on  the  basis  of  current  rates 
of  discovery:  "An  annual  gas  short  fall  of 
domestic  supply  to  anticipated  demand 
(that)  will  range  from  about  10  (trillion 
cubic  feet)  In  1980  to  about  18  Tcf  In  1990." 

We  can  work  to  limit  demand  through 
intelligent  energy  conservation  measures, 
but.  even  the  most  optimistic  must  agree 
that  we  are  left  with  a  substantial  deficit 
that  will  have  to  be  met  from  five  principal 
supplemental  sources  of  gas.  These  are,  first, 
pipeline  Imports — largely  from  Canada,  In- 
cluding Alaskan  gas  transported  by  pipeline 
through  Canada:  second,  liquefied  natural 
gas  Imports;  third,  gas  derived  from  coal; 
fourth,  synthetic  natural  gas  derived  from 
liquid  hydrocarbons;  and  fifth,  natviraJ  gas 
discovered  in  the  United  States  above  and 
beyond  the  rates  of  discovery  projected  on 
the  basis  of  current  policy.  According  to  Mr. 
Nasslkas,  the  first  three  supplementary 
sources  "could  reduce  the  annual  projected 
gas  deficit  to  about  10  Tfc  in  1980  and  18 
Tcf  by  1990."  These  deficits.  It  should  be 
noted,  amount  to  approximately  27  percent 
of  the  1980  demand  and  37  percent  of  the 
1990  demand. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  question  as  to  which 
of  these  supplementary  sources  offers  the 
consumer  the  best  hope  of  meeting  his  pro- 
jected needs  at  the  lowest  cost?  Let  us  ex- 
amine each  In  turn;  but,  first,  by  way  of  a 
bench  mark,  let  us  recall  the  current  costs 
of  regulated  natural  gas.  In  1970,  the  average 
wellhead  price  of  gas  subject  to  FPC  regula- 
tion was  about  18  cents  per  Mcf,  and  It  is  In 
the  vicinity  of  24  cents  now.  The  transported 
city  gate  price  of  that  gas  at  New  York  City 
Is  an  average  of  60  cents.  By  the  time  the  gas 
reaches  the  Individual  household,  about  an- 
other $1.20  for  distribution  costs,  and  so 
forth,  will  have  been  added.  ThU  brings  the 
cost  to  the  housewife  to  about  $1.80  per  Mcf. 

First.  Pipeline  imports:  the  quantity  of 
Canadian  gas  which  will  be  available  for  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  Is.  of  course, 
highly  dependent  on  Canada's  own  energy 
policies  and  on  the  rate  at  which  Canada's 
exportable  reserves  can  be  Increased.  These 
tire  not  factors  over  which  American  policy- 
makers have  any  direct  control.  With  respect 
to  Alaakan  gas,  even  If  huge  reserves  are  dis- 
covered on  the  Arctic  Slope,  it  will  take  years 
b«for«  a  pipeline  can  be  completed  from  the 
flelda  to  the  border  between  CanadA  and 
"the  lower  forty-eight";  and  because  of  the 


enormous  projected  cost  of  such  a  pipeline — 
between  $3  to  $5  billion — It  Is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  delivering  pipeline  gas  from 
the  Alaskan  Arctic  to  the  U.S.  border  would 
r»nge  upwards  from  90  cents  to  $1.40  per 
Mcf.  Thus  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  we  can  improve  on  the  FPC's  admit- 
tedly optimistic  estimate  that  by  1985,  net 
pipeline  imports  could  satisfy  as  much  as  4.8 
percent  of  projected  demand;  and  to  the 
extent  that  these  Imports  consist  of  Alaskan 
gas,  the  price  will  be  substantially  higher 
than  the  currrent  city  gate  price  for  UJ3. 
pipeline  gas  In  New  York  City. 

Second.  LNO  Imports:  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing Algerian  L>NO  to  the  East  Coast  has  been 
estimated  at  from  84  to  91  cents  per  Mcf. 
The  estimated  cost  to  produce  and  deliver  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  under  the  pro- 
posals now  being  explored  with  the  CS.SJl. 
range  from  $li25  to  $1.50  or  two  to  av^  times 
the  delivered  price  of  domestic  gas  at  New 
York  City. 

Third.  Oas  from  coal :  based  on  an  applica- 
tion filed  with  the  FPC,  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  commercial  project  to  produce  gas  from 
coal  mined  In  the  four  corners  region  of  New 
Mexico,  is  $1.21  per  Mcf. — a  "wellhead"  price 
over  twice  the  delivered  price  of  natural  gas 
at  New  York  City. 

Fourth.  Synthetic  natural  gas  produced 
from  liquid  hydrocarbons:  based  on  appli- 
cations filed  with  the  FPC,  the  coet  of  syn- 
thetic gas  is  estimated  to  range  from  $1.10  to 
$1.80  per  Mcf. — two  to  three  times  the  de- 
livered price  of  natural  gas  at  New  York  City. 

Fifth.  Natural  gas  discovered  in  the  United 
States    above    and    beyond   current   rates    of 

discovery;  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  gas  is 
there  to  be  dlscoveerd.  The  UJS.  Geological 
Survey  estimates  that  2,100  trllliou  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas,  recoverable  under  pres- 
ent technology,  remain  to  be  discovered  with- 
in the  United  States  Including  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelves.  This  represents  almost 
a  hundred  year  supply  at  the  1971  rate  of 
consumption.  Estimates  may  vary  as  to  how 
much  of  this  potential  may  be  avaUable  at 
costs  comparable  to  those  of  alternative  fuels, 
but  It  la  safe  to  conclude  that  much  domestic 
gas  remains  to  be  discovered  If  the  Industry 
Is  allowed  the  Incentives  to  go  out  and  find 
It. 

The  question  to  be  asked,  therefore.  Is  what 
action  Is  best  designed  to  stimulate  a  re- 
sumption of  large  scale  exploration  for  new 
gas  for  Interstate  markets,  and  what  will  be 
the  probable  effect  of  this  action  on  the  con- 
sumer? Only  when  we  have  the  answers  can 
we  make  a  Judgment  as  to  which  of  the  sup- 
plemental sources  of  gas  offers  the  consumer 
the  best  prospect  for  meeting  his  future  de- 
mands at  a  reasonable  price. 

Economists  have  concluded  that  If  the  well- 
head price  of  new  domestic  gas  Is  deregulated, 
domestic  exploration  and  development  will 
experience  a  substantial  surge.  The  extent 
to  which  new  gas  supplies,  free  from  con- 
tinued price  regulation,  would  be  elastic  to 
price  Is  subject  to  debate  as  is  any  economic 
assessment  of  the  future.  I  am  nevertheless 
confident  that  supply  would  be  responsive  to 
price.  This  Is  supported  by  the  experience  of 
price.  This  position  Is  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience of  states,  such  as  Oklahoma.  In 
which  a  substantial  market  has  been  de- 
veloped for  locally  produced  gas  that  can  be 
sold  at  unregulated  prices.  Oklahoma  Is  ex- 
periencing an  exploration  boom,  but  only  be- 
cause any  gas  discovered  can  be  sold  within 
the  state  at  prices  more  than  twice  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  FPC  for  interstate 
sales.  I  am  also  confident  that  so  long  as  new 
gas  remains  regulated  at  the  wellhead,  as  It 
Is  today,  we  may  expect  the  supply-demand 
gap  for  interstate  gas  dealers  to  continue  to 
expand. 

For  the  reasons  cited,  I  believe  that  our 
basic  near-  and  intermediate-term  efforts  to 
provide  gas  for  American  consumers  should 
be    centered    around    stepped-up    domestic 


production.  It  Is  the  least  costly  of  the 
alternatives. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  any  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  at  the  S.  Res.  45  Energy  Study 
hearings.  The  conclusion  Is  that  potential 
U.S.  gas  reserves  were  sufficiently  high  to 
warrant  stepped  up  production  under  eco- 
nomic conditions  conducive  to  development. 
A  growing  host  of  academic  economists,  and 
the  press  also  support  this  thesis.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  Fortune,  B&rron's,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  bank  studies  and  other 
analyses,  not  to  mention  the  industry's  own 
calculations,  all  points  to  the  need  to 
stimulate  domestic  gas  production  by  freeing 
the  wellhead  prices  of  new  gas. 

Such  a  policy  will  serve  an  additional  pur- 
pose, and  that  Is  to  provide  a  disincentive  to 
waste.  It  will  favor  residential  and  com- 
mercial over  uses  which  may  be  less  related 
to  hiunan  needs.  In  other  words,  some  Indus- 
tries now  relying  on  low-cost  natural  gas 
will  probably  switch  to  other  fuels,  thereby 
conserving  gas,  once  the  price  of  natural  gas 
raises  to  a  level  at  which  other  fuels  such 
as  oil  and  coal  can  compete  with  It. 

But  even  though  gas  prices  would  rise 
under  such  a  policy  of  deregulation,  they 
would  not  rise  as  quickly  as  they  would 
under  a  policy  which  discouraged  conven- 
tional natural  gas  production  and  en- 
couraged the  development  of  the  more  costly 
supplemental  sources. 

Further,  even  with  the  freelng-up  of  new 
gas  at  the  wellhead,  the  burden  on  con- 
sumers would  not  constitute  a  shock  effect. 
Residential  and  commercial  consumers  Id 
particular  would  be  paying  perhaps  as  little 
as  5  percent  a  year  more  for  their  gas.  This 
Is  because  the  higher  priced  new  gas  would 
be  rolled-ln  with  the  cheaper  old  gas  that 
consumers  are  now  burning,  and  which 
wouia  continue  to  be  produced  under  exist- 
ing long-term  contracts. 

Based  on  all  the  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  the 
Interests  of  the  energy  consuming  citizens 
of  this  country  will  best  be  served  by  freeing 
newly  discovered  gas  to  find  Its  own  level. 
I  believe  the  evidence  compells  the  con- 
clusion that  the  moot  effective  single  con- 
tribution the  Congress  can  make  toward 
relieving  near-term  energy  shortages  Is  to 
free  natural  gas  sales  at  the  wellhead  from 
government  controls. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  8.  2606 
appears  to  be  a  step  backward  In  that  the 
effect  would  be  likely  to  Inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  natural  gas  supplies 
rather  than  enhance  them.  Extending  regula- 
tion to  Intrastate  salee  hardly  could  be 
described  as  helpful  when  the  basic  cause  of 
the  problem  Is  regulation.  Moreover,  estab- 
lishing differing  criteria  for  deciding  upon 
which  firm's  output  Is  controlled  and  which 
are  vmcontrolled,  can  only  duplicate  the 
confusion  we  have  witnessed  in  the  differ- 
ential controls  over  agriculture  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  program. 

We  have  paid  a  very  high  price  for  our 
overzealous  attempt  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  the  operations  of  the  market- 
place. I  hope  we  will  learn  from  this  experi- 
ence the  ancient  lesson  that  the  one  sure 
way  to  create  a  shortage  In  a  given  com- 
modity is  to  try  to  hold  Its  price  below  the 
level  which  Justifies  Its  production.  There 
are  certain  economic  laws  which  even  the 
U.S.  Congress  cannot  legislate  out  of 
existence. 


JAMES  H.  GAMBLE  RETIRES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  Mr.  James  H.  Gamble  retired 
from  the  professional  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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Mr.  Gamble,  the  senior  professional 
member  of  the  staff,  had  served  the  com- 
mittee since  the  beginning  of  the  84th 
Congress.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to 
the  committee  in  1955,  he  had  been  leg- 
islative assistant  to  the  Honorable  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  during 
the  82d  and  83d  Congresses. 

Jim's  career  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee staff  is  an  example  of  the  way  the 
professional  staff  system  was  intended 
to  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  by  the  late 
James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana,  then 
chairman,  at  the  outset  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. Assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  later  given  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs,  he 
served  under  seven  subcommittee  chair- 
men. At  all  times  Jim  served  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  committee  table  with 
equal  professional  skill,  willingness,  and 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Gamble  is  not  only  well  known  for 
his  work  on  the  committee,  but  he  has 
for  many  years  been  a  member  and  oflB- 
cer  of  the  Senate  Staff  Club,  as  well  as 
an  active  pilot  with  the  Congressional 
Flying  Club. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  executive 
session,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
specting Mr.  Gamble's  departure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
and  appended  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  of  the  Committee  on  Intebior 
AND  iNstJi-AR  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate 

Whereas,  James  H.  Osmible  did  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  late  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  of  Montana,  then  Chairman,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  84th  Congress  In  1955;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Oamble  did  serve  under  three 
different  full  Con  nUttee  Chairmen  and  seven 
Chairmen  of  the  Indian  Affairs  and  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee:  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Gamble's  services,  both  pro- 
fessional and  personal,  were  always  equally 
available  to  all  Senators  on  the  Committee 
from  either  party  and  were  rendered  with 
skill,  conscientiousness  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  professionalism  In 
conformance  with  the  Intent  with  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  In  executive  session 
assembled  do  hereby  concur  in  and  adopt 
as  Its  own  the  letter  addressed  to  James  H. 
Oamble  by  the  Chairman,  dated  September 
14,  1973.  as  the  expression  of  the  Commit- 
tee's high  regard  for  him.  A  copy  of  said 
letter  Is  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  resolution. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washinirton,  DC.  September  14.  1973. 
Mr.  James  H.  Oamble, 
3407  Barger  Drive. 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dear  Jim:  On  behalf  of  all  the  Members 
and  myself,  I  want  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  dedicated  public  service 
which  you  rendered  to  this  Conunlttee,  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Nation. 


All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  you 
through  the  years  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  are  cognteant 
of  the  significant  role  you  played  in  Initiat- 
ing and  shaping  important  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Ii.dlan  Tribes  and  the  Territorial 
areas. 

The  Committee  wishes  you  every  success 
In  the  years  ahead. 
With  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HzNBY  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 


NATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION CENTERS  DAY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  has 
been  set  aside  throughout  the  United 
States  as  National  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers  Day — a  day  in  which 
we  should  all  pay  special  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  manpower  train- 
ing movements  in  our  history. 

The  OIC  was  founded  9  years  ago  by 
a  group  of  Philadelphia  ministers,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan.  Since 
its  humble  beginnings  in  an  old  jailbouse 
In  Philadelphia,  it  has  expanded  to  more 
than  100  centers  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  trained  over  120,000  people. 
As  the  largest  private,  nonprofit  minority 
manpower  Institution  in  the  United 
States,  the  centers  provide  free  skills, 
training,  and  placement  to  unemployed, 
imderemployed  and  disadvantaged  men 
and  women. 

The  Delaware  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  James  M.  Lightfoot,  was 
selected  as  the  No.  2  OIC  in  the  Nation 
In  1972.  They  have  been  a  powerful  force 
In  the  State  of  Delaware  and  many  busi- 
ness firms  have  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  the  contributions  which  OIC  had 
made  to  manpower  training  In  the  State. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
OIC's  have  saved  taxpayers  over  $100 
million  in  welfare  payments,  by  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  poor  to  earn 
their  way  out  of  poverty.  Prom  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint,  I  believe  that  this 
organization  has  been  a  powerful  force 
in  this  country.  The  people  who  have 
participated  in  It  have  been  able  to  move 
from  the  frustration  of  dependence  to 
the  dignity  of  self-reliance.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  great  movement,  with  its  roots 
in  the  Idea  that  "everybody  can  be 
somebody,"  will  have  a  long  and  success- 
ful future. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
August,  1969  the  section  of  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  reconsidered  the 
question  of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  They  concluded  that 
this  treaty  Is  a  document  of  human  lib- 
erty consistent  with  and  In  furtherance 
of  the  American  tradition.  They  note 
that  our  present  position  Is  tantamount 
to  saying.  "We  are  against  genocide,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  writing." 
Thus,  by  not  signing  this  convention,  we 
only  dissipate  our  Influence  and  supply 
fuel  for  those  who  would  like  to  charac- 
terize the  United  States  as  a  hypocrite. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  In 


an  address  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Continuing  Action  for  Human 
Rights  in  1968  has  said: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  .  .  .  In- 
stead, we  may  weU  be  near  the  last.  .  . 

This  sad  record  and  the  responsibility  for 
It  11©  squarely  with  those  who  have  a  paro- 
chial outlook  on  world  problems.  They  have 
failed  to  measure  the  element  of  change  In 
the  world.  They  have  faUed  to  recognize  men 
and  their  Institutions  do  not  stand  stUl  In 
the  face  of  great  changes.  We  are  not  so 
uncertain  of  ourselves  and  our  future  that 
we  cannot  make  our  institutions  conform 
to  our  needs  as  a  progressive  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  make  the  necessary  changes  to  meet 
new  challenges.  This  has  always  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  American  tradition.  To- 
day, it  is  necessary  that  this  Chamber 
move  quickly  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention so  that  we  may  reassure  the 
world  community  of  our  continued  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  human  rights. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  ratification  during  the 
current  Congress. 


THE  MIDEAST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  news- 
paper reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  presently  transporting  large 
tonnages  of  military  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment to  Egypt  and  Syria.  These  actions 
not  only  violate  the  third  principle  of  the 
Basic  Principles  of  Relations  signed  in 
Moscow  in  1972,  but  they  are  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  expanding  the  scope 
and  length  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East.  These  Soviet  actions,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  grave  and  serious 
threats  of  major  power  confrontation; 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  past  25  years. 
They  have  the  further  effect,  needless 
to  say,  of  seriously  undermining  the  cur- 
rent detente  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  Israel  is  promptly  re- 
supplied  with  any  equipment  she  needs 
to  defend  herself  against  this  mammoth 
replenishment  of  Arab  forces  by  the  So- 
viets. The  United  States  must  honor  its 
long-standing  commitment  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  by  insuring  that  it  has  the 
tools  with  which  to  repel  this  latest  act 
of  aggression.  Israel  must  be  able  to 
count  on  American  resupply  in  order  to 
defend  herself  while  sustaining  substan- 
tial losses  of  aircraft  to  Soviet  SAM-6 
missiles  deployed  along  the  Suez  in  viola- 
tion of  the  1970  cesise-flre. 

I  also  urge  that  the  United  States  give 
full  diplomatic  support  in  the  U.N.  and 
all  other  forums  to  arrive  at  at  a  genu- 
ine peace  which  not  only  recognizes  the 
existence  and  mdependence  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  but  which  also  guarantees 
secure  twrders  that  do  not  reward  ag- 
gression. 

TIMBERING  IN  U.S.  FORESTS  WILL 
CUT  RECREATIONAL  USE 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  have  been  indications  that  the 
Forest  Service  still  plans  to  shift  Its  pri- 
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oritles  toward  Increased  timber  produc- 
tion and  away  from  recreation  and  con- 
servation-oriented activities. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  it  would  be 
a  mistalce  to  compromise  wilderness 
management  programs  significantly  in 
the  name  of  fulfilling  high  timber  de- 
mands, which  are  now  dropping.  This 
would  be  particularly  ill-advised  in  view 
of  Americans'  drastically  increasing  rec- 
reational needs. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's budget  is  a  severe  constraint,  ade- 
quate management  and  reforestation  of 
Federal  lands  are  not  the  kind  of  activ- 
ities that  can  be  cut  back  for  awhile 
without  severe  consequences  in  terms  of 
inadequate  conservation.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
realizes  his  programs  are  "out  of  bal- 
ance" and  I  hope  others  In  the  legislative 
and  executive  branch  will  quickly  come 
to  that  realization. 

The  present  situation  emphasizes  the 
need  for  further  congressional  land  man- 
agement guidelines  which  make  clear 
that  reasonable  efforts  to  preserve  Fed- 
eral lands  for  recreational  use  should  not 
be  sacrificed.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
has  such  legislation  before  it;  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  commltee  will  act  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  17,  1973,  entitled  "Timbering  in 
U.S.  Forests  WUI  Cut  Recreational  Use," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Timbering  in  U.S.  Forests  Will  Cm 

Recreational    Use 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

Bio  Timbek,  Mont.,  August  14.— Forest 
Service  rangers  across  the  country  have 
begun  Implementing  basic  new  policy  direc- 
tives from  Washington  that  favor  Increased 
timber  production  over  recreational  uses  on 
the  187  million  acres  of  national  forest  lands. 

The  result,  beginning  within  weeks,  wUl 
be  substantially  reduced  camping,  picnick- 
ing, boating,  swimming,  skiing  and  hiking 
opportunities  while  more  national  forestland 
is  opened  for  harvesting  by  timber  Interests. 

"This  Is  quite  a  traumatic  experience  for 
us,"  said  one  concerned  ranger  here  In  Mon- 
tana's Gallatin  National  Forest  "What  you're 
talking  about  Is  putting  up  lots  of  gates  on 
national  lands  financed  by  the  people  you're 
keeping  out." 

priority    listing 

The  ranger,  George  T.  Schaller,  is  one  of 
four  men  on  a  special  Gallatin  Forest  Com- 
mittee now  compiling  a  detailed  priority  list- 
ing of  this  forest's  recreational  facilities  and 
those  that  may  be  closed. 

The  reason  Is  primarily  a  lack  of  money. 
The  Forest  Service,  which  provides  more  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  than  any 
other  Federal  agency,  had  a  budget  last  year 
of  SS61.8-mllllon. 

But,  In  line  with  President  Nixon's 
economy  measures,  the  services  requested 
budget  this  fiscal  year  Is  $79-mUllon — when 
recreational  use  of  such  lands  Increases  about 
5  per  cent  a  year. 

According  to  forest  officials,  that  budget 
cut  In  Itself  would  be  enough  to  prompt 
extensive  reductions  In  some  of  Its  recrea- 
tional forest  u.ses.  Last  year,  the  national 
forests  reported  198.1  million  visitor  days 
(one  person  for  12  hours  or  any  other  com- 
bination for  a  12-hour  day) . 


multiple    uses 

By  law.  the  Forest  Service  Is  required  to 
manage  the  155  national  forests  for  sus- 
tained yield  and  balanced  multiple  uses — 
recreation,  timber  production,  wildlife  man- 
agement and  watershed  control. 

As  part  of  this  policy,  each  year  the  Forest 
Service  offers  so  many  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  for  bidding  by  private  lumber  firms. 
(One  board  foot  equals  one  square  foot  of 
wood  one  Inch  thick.)  The  nation  has  an 
estimated  2,000-bUllon  board  feet,  half  of  It 
In  national  forests. 

This  year,  the  Forest  Service  proposed  of- 
fering 10.8  billion  LoEird  feet  for  sale,  well 
under  the  13.6  billion  board  feet  It  grows 
annually. 

But  on  May  29,  Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  ordered  that  an 
additional  one  billion  board  feet  be  offered 
In  an  effort  to  hold  down  Inflation  and  the 
cost  of  timber. 

additional  expenses 

Because  the  Forest  Service  must  survey 
what  additional  timber  may  be  cut,  appraise 
it,  take  bids  on  It,  build  access  roads  to  the 
trees  and  police  the  actual  cutting  and  clean- 
up procedures,  an  additional  •aO-mllllon  will 
be  spent. 

John  R.  McOulre,  chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, says  timber  sales  eventually  bring  the 
Federal  Government  C4  for  every  $1  spent  on 
sales.  But  that  money  will  not  arrive  until 
the  wood  Is  actually  cut — in  two  to  four  years. 
So  z.  supplement  appropriation  from  Congress 
is  one  Income  possibility.  And  a  reduction  In 
Other  services,  such  as  pest  control  and  rec- 
reation. Is  another. 

"The  real  Issue  Is  keeping  our  multiple-use 
forest  program  In  balance,"  Mr.  McGulre  said 
In  a  telephone  Interview.  "Ctu-rently,  we  are 
Stressing  timber  production  over  all  the  oth- 
ers. We  are  out  of  balance  now." 

Mr.  McQulre  suggested  in  a  directive  that 
each  National  Forest  scrutinize  Its  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  weed  out  those  that  are 
uneconomical,  that  receive  limited  use  for 
the  maintenance  expenses  required.  One 
guideline  suggests  closing  all  plcknlcklng. 
boating  and  swimming  sites  that  cost  $6  or 
more  per  visitor  to  maintain. 

ENDANGERED  CAMPGROUND 

Another  guideline  suggests  cloelng  camp- 
grounds where  the  maintenance  coet  Is  more 
than  $3  per  visitor  a  day.  This  places  about 
12  per  cent,  or  more  than  900,  of  the  Forest 
Service's  campgrounds  In  the  endangered 
category. 

But  Mr.  McQulre's  directive  left  the  actual 
Implementation  up  to  the  Individual  forest. 
So  forest  officials  from  the  State  of  Washilng- 
ton  to  New  England  have  begun  their  cut- 
back studies. 

Here  In  the  Gallatin  National  Forest,  a 
sprawling  1.7-mllllon-acre  area  in  southwest- 
ern Montana,  Lewis  E.  Hawkes.  forest  super- 
visor, formed  a  special  committee  to  examine 
recreational  facilities. 

Committee  members  know  that  the  timber 
production  here  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  was 
12.5  million  board  feet.  The  current  year's 
planned  sales  are  almost  double — 23.6  million 
board  feet,  primarily  for  posts,  telephone 
poles,  Christmas  trees  and  logs  for  cabins. 
list  expected  soon 

The  committee's  work  is  not  easy.  As  Mr. 
Schaller  put  it,  "How  do  you  rate  a  camp- 
ground against  a  picnic  site?"  Within  a  few 
weeks,  however,  the  men  will  have  ranked 
every  facility,  including  tourist  Information 
centers.  In  numerical  priority  with  varyng 
options. 

These  Include  complete  closure,  closing 
part  of  a  Uttle-used  campground,  halting  all 
maintenance  work  In  some  facilities  requiring 
campers   to   carry    out    all    their    trash    and 


waste,  letting  nature's  plants  reclaim  some 
hiking  trails,  closing  other  roads  and  reduc- 
ing hunting  access. 

Even  some  campgrounds  that  are  main- 
tained may  be  opeiied  later  In  the  spring  and 
closed  earlier  in  the  fall,  beginning  perhaps 
next  month.  Financing  of  any  new  recrea- 
tional facilities  is  halted. 

But  looking  ahead,  Mr.  Schaller  antici- 
pates extra  costs  even  for  closing  facilities. 
These  would  Include  gates  and  signs. 

"And  don't  forget,"  he  added,  "well  have 
to  answer  all  the  irate  phone  calls  and  mall 
froa  Congressmen  and  campers." 


THE  MIDEAST 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  ominous  new  development  in  the 
Middle  East  warfare.  Israel  has  charged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  carrying  out  an 
airlift  of  military  equipment  to  Syria  and 
Egypt.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fighting  will 
not  cease  if  the  Arab  States  are  contin- 
ually resuppUed  by  their  Soviet  sponsors. 
Israel  cannot  fight  the  Soviet  Union  along 
with  the  Arab  States. 

It  is  imperative  at  this  juncture  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  restore  the  military  balance  up- 
set by  any  Russian  shipments.  Our  com- 
mitment to  the  territorial  integrity  and 
survival  of  the  Israeli  nation  must  be 
upheld,  and  now  is  the  critical  time. 
I  will  support  any  administrative  action 
to  meet  Israel's  request  for  military  hard- 
ware at  this  time.  The  administration  has 
available  authority  to  make  sales  of 
Phantom  jets  on  credit  terms,  to  ease  the 
economic  burden  on  Israel.  If  the  admin- 
istration needs  more  authority,  I  am 
certain  the  Congress  will  act  quickly  to 
grant  it.  In  siny  case,  the  military  credit 
sale  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  is 
still  in  House-Senate  conference,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Congress  will  adjust  that 
figure  before  final  passage  to  ensure  that 
enough  money  will  be  available  to  sell 
needed  aircraft  and  ammunition  to 
Israel. 

If  the  Soviets,  far  from  seeking  to  end 
this  tragic  bloodshed,  are  encouraging 
more  Arab  States  to  enter  the  war,  and 
are  resupplying  and  supporting  their 
aggression,  they  are  fiying  In  the  face  of 
improved  relations  with  the  United 
States. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OP  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
our  first  concern  and  our  first  task  is  the 
rebuilding  of  confidence  In  the  Nation 
and  in  ourselves.  I  trust  that  every  Amer- 
ican will  see  his  duty  to  examine  his 
own  conscience  as  together  we  elevate 
the  standard  of  integrity  in  public 
service. 

Spiro  Agnew  has  bowed  to  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  New  faith  in  the  rule  of  law 
has  been  bred.  The  Nation  has  proved 
itself  strong  in  the  continuing  crises  of 
a  disastrous  decade. 

We  have  all  witnessed  a  tragedy  that 
is  both  public  and  personal.  The  high 
drama  should  not  leaven  our  compassion 
for  the  families  and  friends  whose  an- 
guish must  equal  the  remorse  of  the 
principals. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  BERNARD  C.  HAR- 
TUNG  FROM  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LNTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15, 1973,  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Hartung 
retired  from  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afiairs. 

Mr.  Hartung  had  served  the  committee 
since  the  91st  Congress,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  in  1970.  Assigned 
to  the  Subconunittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, he  served  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  At  all  times  Bernle  served 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  committee 
table  with  equal  professional  skill,  will- 
ingness, and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  executive 
session,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
specting Mr.  Hartung's  departure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
and  appended  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    of    tbx    Committee    on    In- 
terior  AND   Insular    Afeaiss,    U.S.    Sen- 
ate 

Whereas,  Bernard  C.  Hartung  did  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  more  than  three  years,  having  been 
appointed  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  Chairman  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  session  of  the  9lBt  Congress  In  1970; 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hartung  did  serve  under  the 
direction  of  Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation; 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hartung's  services,  both  pro- 
fessional and  personal,  were  always  equally 
available  to  all  Senators  on  the  Committee 
from  either  party  and  were  rendered  with 
skill,  conscientiousness  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  professionalism  In 
conformance  with  the  Intent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  in  executive  session 
assembled  do  hereby  concur  in  and  adopt  as 
Its  own  the  letter  addressed  to  Bernard  C. 
Hartung  by  the  Chairman,  dated  Septem- 
ber 14,  1973,  as  the  expression  of  the  Com- 
mittee's high  regard  for  him.  A  copy  of  said 
letter  Is  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Resolution. 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  September  14, 1973. 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Hartung, 
Auburn,  Calif. 

Dear  Bernie  :  On  behalf  of  all  the  Members 
and  myself,  I  want  to  express  ovir  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  the  years  of  dedicated 
public  service  which  you  rendered  to  this 
Committee,  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  you 
through  the  years  and  who  are  famlllEir  with 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  are  cognizant  of 
the  significant  role  you  played  in  initiating 
and  shaping  important  legislation  affecting 
our  National  Park  System. 

The  Committee  wishes  you  every  success 
In  the  years  ahead. 
With  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


NONCONSERVING    CROP    FAILURES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2491, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  Order  No.  395,  a  bill  (8.  2491)  to 
repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  and 
consumer  I»rotectlon  Act  of  1973  which  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  farmers  In  the  event 
of  crop  failures  with  respect  to  crops  planted 
In  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed  grains. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


THIRTY-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  30  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:40  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:10  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commuiii- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Maries,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  COMMUNICABLE  DIS- 
EASE CONTROL  ACTIVITIES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  enclosed  report  on  communicable 
disease  control  activities,  sent  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  forwarded  as  required  under 
Public  Law  92-449. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  11,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sENll^I 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENTipjREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  the 
pending  measure,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce)  ;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  thereto, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  in  relation 
thereto  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  form, 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 
ous order  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  appropriations 
for  Treasury  and  Post  Office  at  this  time 
be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  my  senior  colleague,  be 
allowed  to  proceed  on  another  matter  on 
the  calendar,  which  has  been  cleared  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jield,  I  am  told  by  the  staff 
that  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Buck- 
ley are  on  the  way  to  the  Chamber  and 
that  they  would  like  to  be  here  before 
debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  both  promised 
they  would  be  here  by  1 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  they  are 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  a  commit- 
tee meeting  at  1:30  at  which  I  must  pre- 
side and  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  before  final  pas- 
sage we  could  wait  for  them. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  understand- 
able, I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
majority  whip  again  state  his  unani- 
mous-consent request.  The  Chair  could 
not  hear. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  SEWAGE 
TREATMENT  FACIUTIES  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  at 
this  time  of  calendar  No.  435,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158,  and  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  thereon  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Randolph  tmd  Mr.  Buckley. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  po 
ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158)  to  s«t 
aside  regulations  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  under  section  206  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  aa 
amended." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble and  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

Sectioi*  1.  Notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  secton  206  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  93-600.  86  Stat.  838), 
appUcatlons  for  assistance  under  section  206 
may  be  filed  with  the  Administration  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  until  De- 
cember 31,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 

amended  (Public  Law  92-6O0.  86  Stat.  838),  is 
amended  by  striking  '■»2,000,000.000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$2,600,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  Funds  available  for  reimbursement 
under  Public  Law  92-399  (August  22.  1972) 
shall  be  allocated  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d)  Of  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended   (Public 

Law    92-500.    88    Stat.    838).    pro    rata    among 

all  projects  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  which  applications  have  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  such  Act.  Notwlthstandmg 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  such  sec- 
tion 206,  (1)  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  Interim  payments  to  each  such  proj- 
ect for  which  an  application  has  been  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  maxi- 
mum pro  rata  entitlement  of  all  applicants 
under  section  206(a):  and  (2)  for  purposes 
of  determining  allocation  of  sums  available 
under  Public  Law  92-399,  the  unpaid  balance 
of  reimbursement  due  such  projects  shall  be 
computed  as  of  December  31. 1973.  Upon  com- 
pletion by  the  Administrator  of  his  audit  and 
approval  of  all  projects  for  which  am  appli- 
cation has  been  filed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  206,  the  Administrator  shall  with- 
in the  limits  of  appropriated  funds,  allocate 
to  each  such  qualified  project  the  amount 
remaining,  If  any,  of  Its  total  entitlement. 
Amounts  allocated  to  projects  which  are  later 
determined  to  be  In  excess  of  entitlement 
shall  be  available  for  reallocation,  until  ex- 
pended, to  other  qualified  projects  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  206.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  any  payments  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  Incurred  to 
the  date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  pay- 
ment plus  the  Federal  share  of  the  value 
of  the  materials  which  have  been  stockpiled 
In  the  vicinity  of  such  construction  in  con- 
formity to  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
project. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  26  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158  in  response  to  actions 
proposed  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  which  were  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  with  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress,  as  reflected  In  the  earlier 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Senate  Itself  In  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  92-500. 

This  resolution  Is  being  considered  to- 
day In  a  substantially  amended  form  be- 
cause of  the  cooperative  attitude  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Ad- 
ministrator, Russell  E.  Train,  and  his 


colleagues.  There  are  42  cosponsors  who 
are  joining  with  me  on  this  resolution. 
We  have  given  the  matter  very  careful 
consideration  within  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  prior  to  amending  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158.  The  agency  has 
been  very  cooperative  and  worked  with 
us,  as  I  have  indicated. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Train  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  would  promul- 
gate new  regulations  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  facility  reim- 
bursements authorized  by  section  206 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

These  new  regulations  will  supersede 
those  previously  published  by  the  Agency 
and  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158. 

While  the  issuance  of  new  regulations 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
obviates  the  original  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158,  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  reimbursement  program  are 
desirable.  These  are  contained  in  the 
resolution  as  amended  and  as  reported 

Without  Objection  from  the  committee.  In 
fact,  there  was  very  complete  coopera- 
tion. 

The  resolution,  as  reported,  contains 
three  provisions.  Section  1  extends  the 
deadline  for  filing  appUcations  for  re- 
imbursement from  October  18  to  De- 
cember 31.  This  is  necessary  to  give 
States  and  commimlties  time  to  resolve 
imcertainties  about  which  projects  are 
eligible  for  reimbursement.  The  pos- 
sibility the  new  regulations  would  be 
promulgated  also  has  compounded  the 
difficulty  many  communities  face  in 
meeting  the  October  18  d3adline. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  increases 
funds  authorized  for  the  reimbursement 
program  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $2,600,- 
000,000.  The  additional  authorization 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  program 
and  Is  based  on  a  revised  estimate  of  the 
number  of  projects  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement. The  higher  authorization 
also  assures  the  States  which  would  have 
received  the  bulk  of  presently  available 
funds  that  they  will,  in  time,  receive  the 
entire  amount  of  their  eligible  reim- 
bursement. 

The  final  section  of  the  amended  res- 
olution authorizes  partial  pajTnents  to 
be  made  to  eligible  recipients  pending 
final  processing  of  all  applications  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  reimbursement  pro- 
gram is  an  important  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  was 
Included  in  this  legislation  because  the 
Congress  recognized  an  obligation  to 
those  communities  which  built  sewage 
treatment  plants  between  1966  and  1972 
with  little  or  no  Federal  assistance. 

That  was  the  situation,  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Senator  Buckley,  of  course,  has  ex- 
pressed his  feeling  about  the  equity  for 
a  State  such  as  he  represents  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  recognize  that  in  the 
amended  resolution  which  Is  before  us. 

It  is  essential  that  every  such  com- 
munity receive  its  fair  share  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  reimbursement 
program.  This  would  not  have  taken 
place  under  the  priority  system  first  pro- 


posed by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Equitable  dlBtribution,  however, 
will  be  made  under  the  new  Agency  reg- 
ulations and  these  are  compatible  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  section  206  of  the  1972 
act  also  authorizes  reimbursement  of  a 
30-percent  Federal  share  for  projects 
constructed  between  1956  and  1966. 
These  projects  were  the  pioneers  of  water 
pollution  abatement,  tmd  equity  requires 
that  Federal  fimds  also  be  provided  for 
them,  relieving  those  commimlties  of  the 
heavy  financial  burden  they  took  upon 
themselves  in  advance  of  any  Federal  re- 
quirement. I  want  to  Indicate  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  securing  funds  for  re- 
imbursing communities  for  projects  con- 
structed from  1956  to  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  not  so 
much  compromised,  but  have  worked  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  problem  of  a  few 
States  and  also  to  bring  equity  to  all 
States.  I  trust  there  will  be  prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  was  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  joint  resolution.  I  wish 

to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for  the  enor- 
mous spirit  of  cooperation  he  demon- 
strated in  ironing  out  some  differences 
in  points  of  view. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  res- 
olution as  It  has  been  amended  and 
presented  today  should  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  was  an 
area  of  ambiguity  which  I  believe  re- 
sulted in  the  original  regulations  Issued 
by  EPA. 

This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
appropriations  for  reimbursements 
amounting  to  $1.9  bilUon  were  approved 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  for 
1972  became  enacted,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  accompanying  the 
appropriation.  It  had  been  specifically 
earmarked  for  reimbursement  of  those 
projects  where  the  States  and  localities 
had  spent  money  in  anticipation  of  Fed- 
eral reimbursement. 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  law,  of 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  later  statute 
on  the  appropriation  language,  I  think 
convinced  everyone  In  EPA — certainly 
convinced  me — that  this  original  inter- 
pretation was  in  fact  erroneous;  that  the 
later  law  overrode,  as  It  were,  the  original 
appropriation. 

I  think,  faced  with  that  situation,  we 
did  have  a  real  gap  that  needed  to  be 
filled,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  res- 
olution by  increasing  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  so  that  over  a  period 
of  years  everyone  now  entitled  by  law 
to  reimbursement  will  in  fact  be  reim- 
bursed when  the  additional  appropria- 
tions are  approved. 

I  also  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  makes  explicit,  £is  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  stated,  the 
ability  of  the  EPA  to  begin  making  pay- 
ments as  projects  are  in  fact  approved, 
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so  that  communities  which  have  waited 
years  now  need  not  wait  much  longer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  who  has  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  the 
remaining  5  minutes  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  thanks  of  my 
State,  joining  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Buckley),  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  to  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Bucklxt;  .  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  other  connections. 
I  express  my  thanks  to  them  for  having 
worked  this  out  in  a  way  that  is  accept- 
able to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and 
therefore  I  am  confident  It  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  state  and  to  Governor 

Rockefeller. 

Also,  I  value  greatly  the  redemption  of 
the  "good  faith  promise" — I  use  those 
words  in  quotes— of  the  United  States 
that  if  states  are  activist  enough  to  help 
themselves,  they  will  not  suffer  from  that 

fact.  We  had  a  bad  lesson,  which  we 
took  a  long  time  getting  over  In  New 
York,  when  we  financed  the  great  road 
system  called  the  Thruway,  and  then 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  reim- 
bursement, which  other  States  had 
obtained. 

In  this  particular  case  the  shoe  was 
on  the  other  foot.  Our  State  could  have 
gotten  reimbursement,  but  it  would  have, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  taken 
an  excess  amount  of  funds  that  were 
available.  Now  the  State  of  New  York  is 
able  to  handle  its  financing  so  that  if  it 
has  a  feeling  the  payments  will  be  forth- 
coming, it  is  manageable. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  assur- 
ances given  both  as  to  the  authorizations 
being  adequate  for  the  purpose  and  the 
allocations  being  fairly  made,  so  tliat 
States  which  have  had  the  foresight  will 
not  suffer  because  of  their  foresight.  This 
is  especially  true  in  this  matter,  which 
does  not  relate  to  roadf  which  have  a 
fixed  locale,  though  they  be  used  in  in- 
terstate travel,  but  relates  to  the  heritage 
and  ecology  of  our  national  heritage  in 
terms  of  water  supplies  which  are  f.vail- 
able  to  nhe  whole  country. 

I  am  in  a  lot  of  things  here,  but  one 
cannot  be  in  everything  in  a  State  as 
great  as  my  own,  so  I  rise  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  fine  service  to  our 
State  rendered  by  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Buckley)  and  for  the  ilne  service  to 
the  Nation,  because  we  want  to  encour- 
age States  to  do  what  New  York  has 
done,  which  Is  evidenced  in  the  states- 
manlike approach  to  this  matter  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph )  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  sufficient  time  for  me  to  ask  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
I'a  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  mentions 
that  he  is  not  able  to  be  everywhere, 
working  on  every  subject.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  this  body  more  diUgent  and, 
frankly,  more  skillful  In  the  legislative 
process  than  he  is  in  the  way  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  that  process  in  this 
body.  We  find  that  in  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  in  other  ef- 
forts in  which  we  have  mutual  interests. 

I  think  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  diligent 
Senator  who  has  just  been  spesiking  (Mr. 
Javits)  know  that  we  did  not  try.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  resolution  that  I  introduced, 
to  go  by  the  back  door.  We  wanted  to 
confer  on  these  matters.  We  talked  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  we  worked  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucktey)  .  We  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  Russell  Train,  of 
the  EPA,  and  the  agency  realizes  that  it, 
frankly,  had  misjudged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  may  be 
extended  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
did  not  give  preference  per  se  to  States 
that,  because  of  certain  situations,  could 
not  proceed  as  quickly  as  a  State  like 
New  York.  While  not  seeking  to  do  that, 
we  were  trying  to  balance  the  program 
so  that  such  fimds  could  be  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
areas  needed. 

I  join  again  the  Senators  from  New 
York  in  commending  the  governmental 
structure  within  their  State  for  its  initi- 
ative and  for  its  continued  good  faith 
in  workng  with  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  echo  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  enormous  ccwperation  and  good 
will  we  found  in  the  committee,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  two  members  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  were  imable  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  but  they  asked  that 
their  two  statements  be  Introduced  into 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  published  as  part  of  this 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by    Senator   Bakes 

Mr.  President,  I  support  passage  of  S.J. 
Res.  158.  This  Is  an  Important  proposal,  one 
that  will  assure  equitable  treatment  to  all 
communities  in  the  distribution  of  relna- 
bursement  fimds  under  Section  206  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of   1972    (PX.  92-500). 

That  section  authorized  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  pay  retroactively  50  percent  of 
the  costs  on  all  publicly  owned  sewage  treat- 
ment works  on  which  construction  was  ini- 


tiated between  June  30,  1966,  and  July  1,  • 
1972.  It  was  the  Intent  of  that  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  50  percent  Federal  share  to  all  pro-  ' 
Jects,  whether  or  not  the  project  had  received 
any  Federal  financial  assistance  or  was  eli- 
gible for  a  Federal  Incentive  grant  at  the 
time  construction  was  initiated.  In  cases 
where  metropolitan  area  planning  was  In- 
volved, the  share  of  reimbursement  was  set 
at  55  percent.  It  was  the  view  of  the  Congress 
that  fairness  dictated  such  reimbursements 
to  communities  which  had  Invested  heavily 
of  their  own  funds  in  the  cause  of  environ- 
mental enhancement,  or  which  had  commit- 
ted themselves  to  expensive  projects  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  avaUabllity  of  Fed- 
eral funds  before  fiscal  year  1973.  These  com- 
munities should  not  be  penalized,  the  Con- 
gress said  In  P.L.  92-500,  In  comparison  to 
communities  now  eligible  for  75  percent  Fed- 
eral grants  for  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
The  law  fxirther  authorized  $2  bUUon  for 
these    1966-1972   reimbursements. 

To  assure  equitable  treatment  for  all,  sub- 
section (d)  of  Section  206  provided  that  If 
available  appropriated  funds  In  any  year  did 
not  match  the  total  call  for  reimbursement* 
due  to  all  projects,  then  each  qualified  proj- 
ect would  share  all  of  the  available  funds 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Public  Law  92-399  appropriated  $1.9  billion 
for  sewage  treatment  grants  during  fiscal 
year  1973.  When  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  sub- 
sequently became  law,  the  authority  for  new 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants  was 
provided  on  a  basis  of  contract  authority. 
Therefore,  the  $1.9  bUUon  was  made  avaU- 
able  for  section  206  reimbursement  since 
there  was  no  authority  for  direct  grants  for 
new  construction. 

On  June  26  of  this  year,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  published  pro- 
posed regulations  that  had  the  effect  of  al- 
locatmg  the  appropriated  funds  to  projects 
through  a  priority  arrangement  envisioned 
by  the  Agency.  These  regulations  were 
promulgated  in  final  form  on  Sept.  26.  1973. 

Accordtog  to  figures  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  EPA,  these 
regulations  apparently  would  not  have  pro- 
vided any  funds  out  of  the  $1.9  bUlion  to 
projects  Ir  24  States.  Projects  in  another  18 
States  would  apparently  have  received  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  nearly  80  percent  of 
thels  total  eligible  reimbursement  which 
would  have  been  provided  by  a  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  8.  J. 
Res.  158.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  rescinded  Its  regulations.  EPA  U  now 
proposing  new  regulations.  These  regulations 
appear  to'  conform  with  the  pro-rata  ap- 
proach of  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Therefore,  this  resolution  has  been  amend- 
ed to  assure  that  the  reimbursement  pro- 
cedures Implement  the  Intent  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  equity  among  all  projects  eli- 
gible for  reimbursement. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  estimated  that  project* 
costing  $2,461,100,000  were  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement. Since  that  time  the  estimate  has 
been  refined  and  now  stands  at  approxi- 
mately $2.6  bUUon.  The  existing  authoriza- 
tion of  $2  bUllon  was,  therefore,  madequato 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  section  206.  This 
resolution  would  authorize  an  additional 
$600  million  so  that  full  reimbursement  can 
be  provided. 

I  should  note  that  this  increased  author- 
ization is  not  Intended  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate call  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  A 
complete  review  and  determination  on  all 
applications  will  take  time.  Thus  full  pay- 
ment on  all  approved  claims  cannot  be  made 
for  some  time.  The  resolution  provides  for 
preliminary,  partial  payments  of  funds  to 
projects  which  can  be  easily  approved  on 
the  basis  of  available  documentation  pend- 
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Ing  final  processing  of  all  projects.  Thus,  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  additional  9600 
million  needs  to  be  appropriated  until  some- 
time following  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  this  resolution  and  urge  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 


,  Statement  by  Senator  McClure 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  passage  of  S.J.  Res. 
158.  Adoption  of  this  resolution  Is  necessary 
to  redress  a  potential  Inequity  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  reimbursement  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Regulations  proposed  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  but  subsequently 
withdrawn,  would  have  created  a  priority 
system  for  reimbursing  communities  for  part 
of  their  investment  in  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities that  were  Initiated  during  the  1966-1972 
period. 

Such  a  priority  system  Is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  Section  206.  For  example,  a 
priority  system  would  have  prevented  any 
payment  out  of  $1.9  billion  appropriated  for 
reimbursement  to  24  States,  mcluding  Idaho. 

S.J.  Res.  158  would  assvire  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  distributes  re- 
imbursement funds  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
GLmong  all  eligible  projects.  As  one  example, 
duch  a  pro  rata  distribution  would  provide 
an  estimated  (1.1  million,  out  of  sums  al- 
ready appropriated,  to  projects  In  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  assure 
a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
under  Section  206  of  the  Water  Pollution  law 
to  all  States,  penalizing  no  one.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  resolution. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  my 
statement  without  reference  to  a  very  wel- 
come event.  Immediately  after  this  resolution 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  Russell  Train, 
the  new  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  said  he  was  taking  an- 
other look  at  the  proposed  regulations  and 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem with  the  Conrmlttee.  He  and  John 
Quarles,  the  Deputy  Administrator,  did  meet 
with  us  and  candidly  stated  their  conclusions 
that  the  proposed  regulations  were  wrong, 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  new  ones  would 
be  proposed.  To  those  of  us  who  have  known 
Russ  Train,  this  open  and  quick  response  was 
not  surprising.  It  Is,  nevertheless,  a  re- 
freshing experience  and  Justifies  our  personal 
faith  In  supporting  his  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  Senator  for  reporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
for  yielding. 

I  strongly  support  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 158,  which  win  extend  the  time 
for  States  to  apply  for  reimbursement 

of  50  percent  of  the  moneys  they  have 
directed  to  be  spent  on  sewage  treatment 
projects  initiated  between  1966  and  1972. 

Under  the  proposal,  my  State  of  Vir- 
ginia will  receive  approximately  $16  mil- 
lion in  such  reimbursements  from  fimds 
already  appropriated.  This  Is  $13  million 
more  than  Virginia  would  have  received 
under  earlier  EPA  regulations. 

This  money  will  go  toward  the  con- 
struction of  sewage-disposal  plants  and 
other  facilities  which  will  help  solve  the 
water-pollution  problem. 

This  measure  rewards  those  communi- 
ties which  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
clean  up  the  water  and  make  their  cities 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  Senator  Buckley  for  the 
keen  Interest  they  have  shown  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object  to  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158  which  undertakes  to 
straighten  out  a  grievous  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1972  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  attempted  to  promulgate. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  together 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  from  that 
committee,  has  performed  a  highly  useful 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  particularly  to  those  States  which 
have  been  totally  or  virtually  frozen  out 
of  the  $1.9  biUion  for  reimbursement  for 
waste  treatment  projects  constructed 
during  the  period  1966-72  without  those 
municipalities  receiving  the  full  Federal 
percentage  assured  by  law;  in  fact,  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  158. 

The  State  of  Washington  will  now  be 
eligible  to  receive  about  $21  million  as  a 
result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  this  Is 
eminently  fair  and  equitable. 

As  constructive  and  useful  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158  is  to  the  reimburse- 
ment concept  for  the  period  1966-72,  it 
does  not  deal  with  an  equally  significant 
reimbursement  problem,  namely,  the  re- 
imbursement to  those  cities  which  during 
the  period  1956-66  did  not  receive  the  full 
Federal  funding  Intended  by  Congress 
through  no  fault  of  those  cities.  Inade- 
quate appropriations  and  imreasonable 
limits  on  the  grants  for  each  particular 
project  discriminated  against  the  Na- 
tion's big  cities  and  those  in  the  1972 
Water  Pollution  Act  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  each  Hou.se  of  the  Congress 
and  repassed  over  the  President's  veto  by 
lopsided  margms.  The  Congress  acknowl- 
edged its  obligation  to  those  cities  that 
moved  out  early  to  clean  up  their  own 
rivers  and  streams  relying  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  would  assist  them.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  $750  million  for  reim- 
bursement for  these  projects  but  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  request  a  single  dol- 
lar for  those  projects  in  its  EPA  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Senate  adopted 
a  provision  earmarking  $200  million  of 
the  $1.9  billion  for  reimbursement  to  be 
used  for  projects  constructed  during  the 
period  1956-66.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  the  Ag-EPA  appropriations  bill, 
the  House  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Senate  provision  and  thus  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Pre.«:ident.  I  think  this  was  a  trav- 
esty. The  Congress  overwhelmingly 
acknowledged  its  obligation  to  those  cities 
and  we  have  the  burden  to  make  funds 
available  to  translate  that  obligation  into 
much  needed  financial  assistance  for 
those  cities  that  have  responded  to  the 
Federal  Government's  urging  that  they 
get  on  with  the  job  of  cleaning  up  our 
rivers.  Although  I  shall  not  propose  an 

amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
158,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  continue  to  press  at  every 
appropriate  occasion  that  the  Congress 


meet  its  responsibilities  and  appropriate 
funds  to  redeem  this  commitment  to 
the  Nation's  cities.  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  add  such  funds  to  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  I  hope  at  that 
time  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senate 
as  we  have  had  in  the  past  in  this  imder- 
taking.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  us  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  should  not  be  made 
lightly  and  it  should  be  willing  to  make 
available  fimds  to  assist  those  cities 
which  have  used  their  own  bonding  au- 
thority and  went  out  on  the  limb  to 
achieve  a  national  objective.  In  this  pe- 
riod where  the  credibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  imder  question,  there  is  a 
special  burden  on  Congress,  in  my  \1ew, 
to  honor  those  obligations  and  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  cities  which  are  con- 
stantly asked  and  urged  to  undertake 
programs  deemed  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
been  most  helpful  in  this  entire  eCfort 
and  I  know  that  we  can  count  on  the 
continued  interest  and  support  of  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Randolph) . 

As  we  all  know,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  was  directed  by  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act — Public  Law  92-500,  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  which  would  provide 
for  the  reimbursement  of  50  percent  of 
project  costs  for  sill  public-owned  sew- 
sige  treatment  facilities  on  which  con- 
struction was  initiated  between  June  30, 
1966,  and  July  1,  1972. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  published 
regulations  which  in  effect  Illegally  allo- 
cate the  appropriated  funds  into  only 
one  class  of  quality  projects.  These  regu- 
lations are.  indeed,  in  direct  contrast  to 
Public  Law  92-500  and  has  created  a 
situation  in  which  some  19  States  would 
receive  substantially  less  than  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  reimbursement  funds, 
with  24  States  receiving  no  funds  at  all. 
This.  Mr.  President,  cannot  be  tolerated. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  worked  long  and 
hard  on  creating  a  law  which  would  as- 
sist States  in  actively  carrying  out  their 
role  in  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waters. 
As  written.  Public  Law  92-500  recognized 
the  primary  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  States  to  prevent,  reduce,  and  elim- 
inate water  pollution.  However,  Congress 
also  realized  that  no  matter  how  serious 
a  State  was  in  meeting  these  national 

goals,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so  without  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of  Flor- 
ida has  made  a  tremendous  effort  under 
Public  Law  92-500  toward  meeting  these 
goals.  However,  under  the  proposed  En- 
virorunental  Protection  Agency  distribu- 
tion, Florida  would  only  receive  one- fifth 
of  the  funds  for  which  she  is  eligible  un- 
der this  act,  thus,  losing  some  $43.3  mil- 
lion for  Federal  reimbursement  projects. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  ol  the 
United  States  had  this  type  of  distribu- 
tion in  mind  when  they  passed  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  3,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2531,  which  would  amend 
secUon  206(f)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  to  allow  communities  to  begin  im- 
mediate construction  of  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  with  local  funds. 
This  bin  would  assure  these  communities 
that  they  would  be  eligible  for  future 
Federal  reimbursement.  This  legislation 
states  quite  clearly  that  it  would  not  in- 
sure a  future  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  funds  for  reim- 
bursement but  would  merely  insure  that 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  was  ex- 
tended to  such  projects. 

This  legislation  was  the  product  of  the 
fact  that  some  20  or  so  State  legislatures 
urged  an  immediate  step  up  In  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  Nation's  goals  of 
cleaning  up  their  water.  I  cannot  truth- 
fully say  to  my  State  of  Florida,  or  to 
any  other  State,  that  this  legislation  will 
do  one  bit  of  good  imless  we  here  in  Con- 
gress make  sure  that  the  funds  which 
were  promised  in  Public  Law  92-500  for 
existing  eligible  projects  are  distributed 
fairly. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 158,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  reafSrm  its  commitment  to  Public 
Law  92-500  and  direct  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  promulgate  a 
new  distribution  formula. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  wish  to  in- 
dicate my  support  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 158.  As  a  co.sponsor  of  the  mea- 
sure, I  feel  it  is  an  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary response  to  a  most  unwise  and 
poorly-advised  policy  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  require  EPA  to 
reis.sue  regulations  relating  to  reim- 
bursement for  50  percent  of  the  public 
costs  for  sewage  treatment  works  proj- 
ects constructed  between  1966  and  1972. 
The  intent  behind  the  provision  for  this 
reimbursement  in  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972  was  clearly  to  pro- 
vide equal  reimbursement  for  all  such 
projects.  However,  EPA  has  proposed 
regulations  which  not  only  violate  this 
principle  of  equal  treatment,  but  they 
harslily  discriminate  against  43  States. 
Under  these  proposals  19  States  would 
receive  less  than  their  fair  allocation  of 
reimbursement  funds,  and  24 — includ- 
ing the  State  of  Kansas — would  be  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  receiving  any  funds. 

This  is  not  simply  a  dispute  over  minor 
differences  between  Congress  and  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  a  ststute.  It  is  a  case  of  clear  de- 
parture from  that  statute  bv  the  agency, 
and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
assert  itself  and  see  to  it  that  the  law's 
intent  Is  followed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  at  the  time  this  law  was  writ- 
ten, I  certainly  feel  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  intending  that  reimbursement 
be  made  on  an  equal  basis.  Kansas  had 
a  strong  water  pollution  control  program 
in  the  period  before  the  Federal  program 
was  enacted,  and  I  certainly  intended 
that  my  State  should  benefit  from  this 
reimbursement  program.  This  year  Kan- 


sas should  receive  $8  million  in  reim- 
bursement funds,  but  under  the  proposed 
regulations  it  would  receive  none.  And 
neither  would  23  other  States. 

Such  a  situation  is  ridiculous  on  its 
face,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  EPA's 
reasoning  in  proposing  a  reimbursement 
allocation  which  would  produce  huge 
windfalls  for  a  handful  of  States  while 
penalizing  or  cutting  off  all  the  rest. 

I  urge  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
and  hope  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  respond  with  regu- 
lations in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thfe  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
•  Putting  the  question.) 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  158 
Joint  resolution  to  set  aside  regulations  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  un- 
der section  20o  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  section  206  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-500.  86  Stat,  838), 
applications  for  assistance  under  section  206 
may  be  filed  with  the  Administration  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  until  De- 
cember 31,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-500,  86  Stat.  838) ,  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$2,000,000,000"  and 
Inserting   In  lieu   thereof   '$2,600,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  Funds  available  for  relmbvirsement 
under  Public  Law  92-399    (August  22.   1972) 

shall  be  allocated  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  92-500,  86  Stat.  838),  pro  rata 
among  all  projects  eligible  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  for  which  applications 
have  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  such  Act.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  206.  (1)  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  make  Interim  pay- 
ments to  each  project  for  which  an  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates of  maximum  pro  rata  entitlement  of 
all  applicants  under  section  206(a);  and  (2) 
for  purposes  of  determining  allocation  of 
sums  available  under  Public  Law  92-399,  the 
unpaid  balance  of  reimbursement  due  such 
projects  shall  be  computed  as  of  December 
31,  1973.  Upon  completion  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  his  audit  and  approval  of  all  proj- 
ects for  which  an  application  has  been  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  206,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Shall  within  the  limits  of  appro- 
priated funds,  allocate  to  each  such  qualified 
projects  the  amount  remaining,  if  any.  of  its 
total    entitlement.    Amounts     allocated    to 


projects  which  are  later  determined  to  be 
In  excess  of  entitlement  shall  be  available 
for  reallocation,  until  expended,  to  other 
qualified  projects  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  208.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  any 
payments  exceed  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  Incurred  to  the  date 
of  the  voucher  covering  such  payment  plus 
the  Federal  share  of  the  value  of  the  materi- 
als which  have  been  stockpUed  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  such  construction  In  conformity  to 
plana  and  specifications  for  the  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
preamble  was  stricken.  Was  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  posing  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  ask  a  parlia- 
mentary question.  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment struck  the  preamble.  That  was  our 
intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NONCONSERVING    CROP    FAILURES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2491)  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  which 
provide  for  payments  to  farmers  in  the 
event  of  crop  failures  with  respect  to 
ciops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  2491.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure: Forest  W.  Reece,  Harker  T.  Stanton, 
and  James  E.  Thornton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recog- 

Mr!  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  provided 
for  by  the  1973  act  provide  for  two  types 
of  payments.  The  regular  payment, 
which  is  equal  to  the  amovmt  by  which 
the  market  price  falls  below  the  target 
price,  protects  the  producer  against  a 
drop  in  the  market  price.  The  disaster 
payment,  which  is  the  greater  of  the 
regular  payment  or  one-third  of  the  tar- 
get price,  protects  the  producer  against 
a  disaster  which  either,  first,  prevents 
him  from  planting  wheat  or  feed  grains 
or  a  substitute  crop,  or  second,  results  in 
a  crop  failure. 

The  determination  of  a  crop  failure 
and  the  extent  of  the  failure  is  easy  to 
determine  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  because  the  Secretary  now  de- 
termines a  yield  figure  for  each  of  those 
crops.  The  anticipated  production  is  de- 
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termined  by  multiplying  the  allotted 
acreage  by  that  yield  figure.  A  crop 
failure  occurs,  by  definition,  if  the  actual 
production  is  less  than  66%  percent  of 
such  anticipated  production.  The  de- 
ficiency in  production  for  which  the 
disaster  payment  is  then  made  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  production 
and  100  percent  of  such  anticipated 
production. 

But  in  the  case  of  substitute  crops 
planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed  grains, 
the  determination  of  a  crop  failure  and 
the  extent  of  the  deficiency  in  production 
are  diflBcult  or  impossible  to  determine 
on  any  reasonable  basis.  The  substitute 
crop  might  be  soybeans,  watermelons, 
safflower,  or  hundreds  of  other  crops. 
There  may  be  no  data  available  as  to  any 
previous  production  on  the  farm,  or  In 
the  area,  of  the  particular  commodity; 
or  the  data  that  is  available  may  vary 
\\idely  from  farm  to  farm  or  year  to  year. 
No  matter  how  this  provision  was  applied 
many  producers  would  feel  that  they 
were  discriminated  against  while  others 
were  favored.  In  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities, such  as  soybeans,  it  may  be 
possible  to  construct  data  on  a  farm  to 
farm  basis,  but  the  Dei>artment  advises 
that  it  would  represent  an  enormous  ad- 
ministrative task.  The  cost  in  the  case 
of  those  commodities  would  clearly  out- 
weigh any  benefit  that  producers  might 
derive  from  disaster  payments  on  those 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  provision  for 
disaster  payments  on  all  nonconsei-ving 
crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  is  clearly  unworkable,  the  com- 
mittee has  Recommended  that  It  be  re- 
pealed. Wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
would  still  be  entitled  to  disaster  pay- 
ments if  they  planted  wheat  or  feed 
grains  and  sustained  a  crop  failure. 
There  is  no  need  to  protect  them  against 
the  failure  of  crops  planted  in  lieu  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains,  and  the  bill  would 
repeal  the  unworkable  provision  for  that 
kind  of  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  require? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  on 
the  amendment.  I  have  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  627. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  line  6.  before  the  period,  Insert  the 
following:  "and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(or  of  soybeans,  cotton,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghums, or  barley  planted  In  lieu  of  wheat) '.". 

On  line  10.  before  the  period,  Insert  the 
following:  "and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'(or  of  soybeans,  wheat,  or  cotton  planted  In 
Ueu  of  the  allotted  crop".". 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  S.  2491  is 
a  bill  offered  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  1973  farm  bill.  The  act  currently 
provides  that  if  a  farmer  is  unable  to 
harvest  a  normal  yield  as  a  result  of  a 
crop  failure  after  planting  nonconserving 
crops  other  than  his  allotment  crops  of 
wheat,  or  feed  .grains,  the  farmer  would 
be  compensated  for  that  loss.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  suggested  a  re- 
peal of  this  provision  because  of  the  ad- 
ministrative difBcultles  presented  by  the 
tesk  of  determining  the  s^eld  for  these 
substitute  nonconserving  crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  and  sympa- 
thize with  these  administrative  problems. 
However,  if  the  payment  provisions  do 
not  apply  to  wheat  or  soybeans  planted  in 
Ueu  of  com  as  in  the  pending  bill,  the 
act  would  have  the  practical  effect  of  dis- 
couraging the  production  of  these  two 
crops.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  USDA,  and  the  problem  can 
be  solved  without  eliminating  all  substi- 
tute crops. 

The  solution  is  to  narrow  the  scoije  of 
the  nonconserving  crops  covered  imder 
the  farm  act  for  which  a  normal  yield 
can  be  determined. 

That  can  be  done  by  limiting  the  pay- 
ments to  those  nonconserving  crops  on 
which  the  commodity  credit  loan  pro- 
gram is  in  effect.  I  have  offered  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  S.  2491  which  will 
accomplish  just  that  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Tal- 
MADGE,  has  agreed  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  con- 
ceded that  It  already  provides  for  the 
determination  of  normal  farm  yields  for 
wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain  crops.  Thus 
the  rationale  for  S.  2491  does  not  apply 
to  these  crops. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  Inclusion  of  soybeans.  The  Depart- 
ment al'^o  stated  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  establish  normal  farm  yields  for  soy- 
beans on  the  basis  of  the  yield  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
Frankly  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  It 
would  be  an  enormous  administrative 
task  to  translate  these  available  figures 
into  normal  farm  yields  from  that  data. 
It  is  the  compilation  of  the  data  which 
presents  the  primary  problems  of  ad- 
ministrative uncertainty  and  most  of  the 
legwork.  and  that  part  of  the  task  has 
been  completed  with  respect  to  .soybeans. 
Inclusion  of  sovbeans  in  my  amendment 
is  thus  con.'^l'^tent  with  the  Interest  of 
S.  2491  in  eliminating  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative burdens. 

The  inclusion  of  sovbeans  Is  particu- 
larly vital  in  light  of  the  role  of  soybeans 
as  a  major  crop  in  our  economy.  I  need 
only  point  to  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  clamp  export  controls  on  this 
cron  as  evidence  of  Its  importance. 

It  would  seem  inconsistent  to  pass  a 
bill  which  would  have  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  discouraging  the  production  of 
soybeans  in  an  era  when  the  demand  Is 
so  high.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  In- 
cluded soybeans  in  this  amendment.  This 
Is  not  a  neutral  matter.  By  including  soy- 
beans we  create  an  economic  Incentive  to 
produce  soybeans,  and  without  inclusion 
we  create  a  disincentive.       \ 
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Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant goals  of  the  1973  farm  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide farmers  with  the  freedom  to  plant 
the  most  practical  crop  considering  cur- 
rent and  individual  circumstances.  This 
amendment  is  a  compromise  measure 
which  will  protect  that  right  while  solv- 
ing the  administrative  problems  of  the 
Farm  Act  as  currently  written.  It  will 
accomplish  that  Intent  by  eliminating  the 
payments  for  minor  crops  and  thus  the 
adpiinistratlve  need  for  determining  the 
rtormal  yields  for  those  crops. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  discuss  how  the  matter  appears  to 
me.  It  seems  to  me  after  looking  at  this 
problem  in  some  detail  and  after  having 
talked  to  people  in  the  ASCS  offices  who 
would  Implement  this  program  that  the 
Department  makes  the  establishment  of 
an  average  yield  for  soybeans  per  farm 
soimd  much  more  difficult  than  It  reallv 
is. 

First  of  all.  there  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  no  requirement  In  my  amend- 
ment or  in  the  bill  which  would  insist  on 
or  require  the  calculation  of  average  farm 
yields  for  soybeans  to  be  made  in  areas 
where  soybeans  are  never  planted  or 
where  they  are  unlikely  to  be  raised. 

The  second  point  Is  that  It  Is  relatively 
easy  to  get  a  soybean  yield  for  each  farm 
that  raises  corn,  wheat,  or  cotton  by 
simply  using  a  productivity  Index.  This 
is  how  It  would  work. 

Every  coimty  where  soybeans  are 
raised  has  an  established  average  yield 
for  soybeans.  This  is  determined  annually 
by  the  USDA  Statistical  Reporting  SeiT- 
ice.  Since  each  farm  in  the  program  has 
an  established  yield  on  its  com.  wheat,  or 
cotton  crops,  and  must  participate  In  the 
program,  and  since  every  county  present- 
ly has  an  average  yield  for  soybeans,  a 
productivity  index  can  be  easily  estab- 
lished, and  soybean  yields  determined. 

For  example,  if  I  raise  corn  on  my 
farm,  and  have  an  established  average 
yield  of  90  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
county  average  Is  100  bushels  as  estab- 
lished by  ASCS,  then  my  productivity 
index  Is  90  percent.  To  determine  the 
soybean  yield  for  my  farm,  I  simply  apply 
90  percent  to  the  county  average  yield. 
If  the  county  average  soybean  yield  Is  30 
bushels  per  acre  In  my  county,  and  my 
productivity  Index  is  90  percent,  then  27 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  my  average 
yield. 

That  does  not  seem  to  Involve  any 
great  difficulty.  Obviously,  It  will  take 
some  additional  bookwork,  but  the  soy- 
bean yields  can  be  determined  when 
necessary,  and  the  additional  work  would 
be  worth  It.  We  need  soybean  production. 
Above  all,  this  crop  is  needed,  both  in  the 
Nation  and  in  the  world. 

So  I  urge  support  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMI?«^Y.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  i'leld)? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  bring- 
ing to  our  attention,  and  hopefully  our 
favorable  consideration,  his  amendment. 

The  amendment,  I  think,  has  consider- 
able merit.  It  Is  basically  consistent  with 
the  flexiblle  InterchangeablUty  now  per- 
mitted by  the  law  regtirdlng  the  plan- 
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ning  of  the  so-called  programed  crops, 
involving  payments  of  loans.  I  know  that 
the  Department  has  raised  the  admin- 
istrative difficulty,  but  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator lias  given  examples  here  which  In- 
dicate that  that  Is  something  that  can 
be  managed  and  can  be  handled,  with 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  failure  to  Include  soybeans,  a  very 
vital  crop  insofar  as  our  domestic  utiliz- 
ation is  concerned,  as  well  as  our  for- 
eign exports,  would  in  my  judgment  be 
very  unfair  and  inequitable,  particularly 
in  the  com  and  soybean  producing  areas, 
where  the  interchange  betwi-en  soybeans 
and  corn  is  most  common. 

In  other  words,  we  would  be  disturb- 
ing a  very  natural  pattern  of  production 
which  we  have  in  the  com  and  soybean 
areas.  So  I  rise  to  join  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  It 
obviously  would  mean  a  great  deal  in  the 
parts  of  America  where  we  are  privileged 
to  live  and  which  we  are  privileged  to 
represent;  and  I  might  add  that  these 
crops  are  needed,  desperately  needed. 
There  surely  is  no  drag  on  the  market 
as  far  as  .soybeans  aie  concerned.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  we  not  only  need  the  crops, 
but  will  be  needing  to  build  some  re- 
serves of  them.  The  international  de- 
mand for  soybeans  is  tremendous,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  we  would  do  anything 
but  help  ourselves  in  terms  of  balance 
of  payments.  In  terms  of  production  for 
domestic  utilization  or  reserves  that  we 
might  need  for  our  owti  livestock  econ- 
omy, and  in  terms  of  farm  income. 

So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
In  urging  the  adoption  of  this  simend- 
ment,  and  express  my  thanks  to  him  for 
a  ver>'  detailed  and  knowledgeable  ex- 
planation of  what  is  obviously  a  compli- 
cated business  when  you  get  down  to  a 
program  such  as  this. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  disaster  payments  to  a  pro- 
ducer who  plants  soybeans,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  barley  in 
substitution  for  wheat  or  feed  grains  and 
suffers  a  crop  failure. 

Insofar  as  this  amendment  permits 
payments  for  disasters  resulting  in  the 
failure  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  or  barley  crops,  there  appears 
to  be  no  objection  to  it.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  programs  for  each  of 
those  crops  and  has  adequate  informa- 
tion on  farm  yields — not  for  all  farms, 
but  for  many  of  the  farms  likely  to  grow 
these  crops. 

Insofar  as  this  amendment  relates  to 
soybeans,  it  would  present  such  an  enor- 
mous administrative  task  as  to  be  both 
prohibitive  and  unworkable. 

If  soybeans  are  included  In  this  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  would  have  to  de- 
termine a  projected  yield  for  soybeans  for 
each  farm  having  a  wheat  or  feed  grain 


allotment.  Soybeans  may  never  have 
been  planted  on  the  farm  or  in  the  area. 
They  may  not  be  planted  on  the  farm  in 
any  particular  program  year,  or  If 
planted  there  may  be  no  crop  failure,  but 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  have  the 
data  available  in  case  they  are  planted 
and  there  should  be  a  question  of  crop 
failure. 

Mr.  President,  in  1971  there  were  1.7 
million  farms  participating  in  the  feed 
grain  program  and  about  1  million  farms 
in  the  wheat  program.  While  there  may 
be  some  duplication  here,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  soybeans  could  be  substituted 
on  all  of  these  farms,  necessitating  the 
determination  of  farm  yields  for  soy- 
beans in  all  of  these  cases. 

Inclusion  of  soybeans  in  this  amend- 
ment would  necessitate  the  following 
computations  for  any  farm  planting  soy- 
beans instead  of  wheat  or  feed  grains: 

Assuming  that  x  is  the  projected  yield 
per  acre  of  soybeans  for  the  farm: 

First,  the  anticipated  production  would 
be  the  product  of  the  allotted  wheat  or 
feed  acreage  planted  to  soybeans  mul- 
tiplied by  X. 

Second,  if  the  actual  production  on  this 
kcreage  were  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
anticipated  production  a  crop  failure 
would  be  determined. 

Third,  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in 
production  would  then  be  the  difference 
between  the  anticipated  production  and 
the  actual  production. 

Fourth,  the  percentage  which  the  de- 
ficiency was  of  the  anticipated  prcduc- 
lion  would  then  be  determined. 

Fiftli,  the  payment  would  then  be — 
in  the  case  of  soybeans  planted  instead  of 
wheat  for  example— one-third  of  the  tar- 
get price  for  wheat  times  the  allotted 
wheat  acreage  planted  to  soybeans  times 
the  deficiency  percentage. 

As  can  readily  be  seen  the  entire  for- 
mula is  based  on  x,  and  x  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  In  order  to  know  what  his  rights 
were  the  farmer  would  have  to  know  the 
value  of  I.  In  order  to  administer  the  law 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  know  the 
value  of  X.  But  the  determination  of  x. 
the  soybean  yield  for  each  farm,  would 
entail  costs  far  in  excess  of  any  benefits 
to  be  obtained ;  and  the  questionable  ac- 
curacy of  any  such  determination  would 
cause  great  ill  feelings  between  farmers 
and  damage  the  entire  farm  program. 

I  would  most  earnestly  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  modify  his  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  "soybeans,"  each 
place  it  occurs.  With  such  a  modification 
I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
his  amendment  In  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  setting  out  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  opposition  to 
this  amendment  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  proposed  amendment  to  S.  2491  would 
extend  the  special  disaster  protection  pro- 
vided under  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1073  to  soybeans  and  feed 
grains  planted  Instead  of  wheat  and  soy- 
beans  and  wheat  planted  Instead  of  feed 
grains    rather    than    limit    such    protection 


to  wheat  planted  on  wheat  allotments  and 
feed  grains  on  feed  grain  allotmente  as  pro- 
vided under  S.  2491. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposes 
the  proposed  amendment  to  S.  2491  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  Impose  a  tremendous  admin- 
istrative burden  on  ASCS  county  committees 
in  thousands  of  soybean  producing  counties 
In  determining  normal  yields  for  soybean 
producing  farms  for  which  yield  data  are 
currently  not  available.  This  woiild  need 
to  be  done  even  though  the  probability  that 
such  farm  yield  data  would  be  needed  would 
be  limited.  The  need  for  normal  farm  soy- 
bean yields  under  the  proposed  amendment 
would  depend  upon  a  combination  of  two 
relatively  rare  circumstances — a  producer 
would  need  to  elect  to  substitute  soybeans 
for  wheat  or  feed  grains  and  If  such  substi- 
tution occvirs,  total  soybean  production  on 
such  farm,  due  to  natural  disaster  or  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producer, 
must  be  lees  than  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
farm  soybean  yield  multiplied  by  the  farm 
wheat  or  feed  grain  aUotment. 

2.  The  designation  of  soybeans  as  the  only 
crop  other  than  the  program  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  eligible  for  special 
disaster  protection  If  substituted  for  wheat 
or  feed  grains  would  be  Inequitable  to  farm- 
ers who  under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  elect  to  svibstltute  crops  other  than 
soybeans  for  wheat  or  feed  grains.  Also,  the 
cotton  title  of  the  Act  does  not  permit  ex- 
tension of  special  disaster  protection  to  any 
crop  which  may  be  planted  In  lieu  of  upland 
cotton.  Therefore,  farmers  who  elected  to 
substitute  soybeans  for  cotton  would  not 
be  afforded  tlie  same  privilege  as  those  sub- 
stituting soybeans  for  wheat  or  feed  grains. 

3.  Tlie  provision  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  which  af- 
fords farmers  special  payments  If  they  suffer 
a  crop  loss  due  to  natural  disaster  Is  a  fea- 
ture never  before  Included  vmder  farm  pro- 
grams. The  administrative  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  Implementing  this  pro- 
vision for  the  first  time  for  only  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  upland  cotton  will  be  massive 
without  adding  further  complications  by  ex- 
tendmg  disaster  protection  to  crops  on  which 
farm  yield  data  tire  currently  not  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Do  Senators  >ield 
back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  opposing  comments. 

Just  to  summarize,  It  seems  to  me  there 
would  not  be  a  necessity  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  determine  an  average  yield  for 
soybeans  in  every  case  where  the  feed 
grains  program  applies.  Instead  wherever 
that  were  necessary,  or  wherever  a  farm- 
er might  need  the  information,  it  could  be 
determined,  with  some  effort,  by  simply 
applying  th^  productivity  index.  Since 
the  avcr.ige  ciop  yield  is  known  for  each 
of  the  feed  grains  on  each  farm,  and 
must  be  determined  by  the  law  now.  if 
we  simply  apply  that  productivity  or  per- 
centage of  crop  that  he  gets  on  his  farm 
in  relationship  to  the  county  average, 
that  soybean  yield  can  be  determined 
with  relative  ease.  It  will  take  some  effort 
obviously.  But  some  effort  Is  necessary 
when  we  consider  the  importance  of  soy- 
beans to  the  economy  not  only  in  my 
State,  but  In  other  States  and  through- 
out the  ivorld.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  vill 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  farms  that 
are  traditional  soybean  producers,  we 
have  records  of  the  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  we  have  records  of 
the  yield  at  the  county  level  in  every 
single  couwty  v/here  soybeans  were  raised 
last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  So 
that  fact  is  established.  Second,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  everyone  v»ill  want  to 
plane  soybeans  under  this  particular  pro- 
gram we  are  talking  about — this  disaster 
pregr^im. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  if  they  do,  the 
formula  the  Sanator  from  Iowa  has  of- 
fered in  terms  of  the  average  yield  of 
productivii^y  c  uld  apply  with  reasonable 
equity.  It  is  not  exactly  accurate,  but  it 
is  close  to  being  accurate. 

The  overriding  consideration  I  see  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  that  we 
should  have  an  incentive  for  the  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  as  a  replacement  crop, 
which  is  interchangeability.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
areas  but  in  the  South  as  well  where 
cotton  and  soybeans  have  been  inter- 
changeable for  years.  Thus,  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  see  the  value  of  this 
amendment  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
duction we  need  in  this  coimtry  as  well 
as  the  equity  and  fairness  to  the  farmer 
who  may  need  and  want  to  plant  that 
crop. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
views. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  all 
the  sympathy  in  the  world  for  the  good 
Intentions  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  bene- 
fits which  this  bill,  as  reported,  would 
provide  for  the  producers  of  wheat  and 
other  nonconservtog  crops.  Thereforfe,  I 
would  not  want  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

I  expect  that,  in  the  meantime,  there 
may  be  some  way  to  work  it  out  where- 
by the  yield  of  soybeans  can  be  deter- 
mined more  acctirately  than  it  is  today; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  I  would  not  want 
to  jeopardize  the  bill  when  the  Depart- 
ment says  it  does  not  know  how  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Department  cannot 
give  us  some  projections  on  the  soybean 
yield.  They  do  not  have  any  problem  In 
my  State  at  all  on  that.  We  have  it  reg- 
istered at  the  coimty  office. 

I  do  not  know  why.  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  our  part  of  the  country  Is 
the  only  part  ruled  out  under  this  pro- 
vision. We  do  not  have  interchangeabil- 
ity and  did  not  have  for  years  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  countiT.  I  think  it 
Is  rank  discrimination.  The  Department 
has  the  competence,  the  ability,  and  tie 
personnel  to  make  the  determinations. 
Our  people  seem  to  think  so  up  there,  and 
they  are  pretty  good.  I  have  not  had  any- 
one connected  with  the  Department  In 
Minnesota  tell  me  we  carmot  do  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  has  already  Inserted  In  the 
Record  the  reasons  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  gives  for  saying  it  cannot 
administer  the  bill  fairly  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
it.  The  reasoning  is  all  in  the  Record 
here.  That  is  why  I  say  I  would  not  want 
to  take  a  chance  with  extending  the 
benefits  to  the  producers  of  corn  and 
wheat  and  barley  and  other  feed  grains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my 
time,  in  order  to  alert  the  staffs  to  notify 
absent  Senators  that  we  need  enough 
Senators  on  the  floor  to  be  able  to  sug- 
gest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient time  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment to  imdertake  a  quorum  call,  but 
there  is  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  might  take  for  this 
quorum  call  on  either  the  bill,  the 
amendment,  or  both,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cle'k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  ) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  . 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  ^^ — ^.^ 

Mr.  ROBERT'^C.  BY^D.  I  announce 
that  the  Senatpr  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FtJLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator'  frqm  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senatot  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfi^)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskh:>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  armoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 


I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  43, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


[No.  467  Leg.l 

YKAS — 43 

Abourezk 

HolUnga 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McOee 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Gurney 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Hathaway 

Moss 

NAYS^ia 

Aiken 

Cook 

McClure 

AUen 

Domenlcl 

Nunn 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

BarUett 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ervln 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Both 

Bennett 

Pong 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Bible 

Gr'.ffln 

WUliam  L. 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Stennis 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Taft 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Long 

Welcker 

Case 

Mathlas 

Williams 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

NOT  VOTING — 9 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

CtirtU 

Johnston 

Saxbe 

FiUbrlebt 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  627) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  6.  before  the  period.  Insert  the 
following:  "and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•(or  of  cotton,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  bar- 
ley planted  In  Ueu  of  wheat) '.". 

On  line  10,  before  the  period,  insert  the 
following:  "and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'(or  of  wheat,  or  cotton  planted  In  Ueu  of 
the  allotted  crop'.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  proposed  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Is  it 
identical  with  the  previous  amendments 
except  for  the  word  "soybeans'  being 
stricken  on  line  2  thereof? 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  on  line  5. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  on  line  5.  In 
other  words,  soybeans  Is  stricken  wher- 
ever It  appeared  in  the  previous  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  Is  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and 
me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  It. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  change  is  all  right. 

I  was  very  much  worried  about  the 
previous  amendment.  If  it  had  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  left  out  feed 
grains,  wheat,  com,  and  cotton,  without 
any  recourse.  But  with  this  modification 
there  is  no  harm  in  it.  I  say  that,  of 
course,  because  I  come  from  the  great 
grain-producins;  State  of  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  asjreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  Eunendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2491)  was  passed  as 
follows: 

S.  2491 
An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1873  which  provide  for  payments  to  farm- 
ers In  the  event  of  crop  failures  with  re- 
spect to  crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemb/ed.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 107(c)  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
parenthetical  phrase  "(or  other  nonconserv- 
Ing  crop  planted  Instead  of  wheat) "  wherever 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(or  of  cotton,  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
or  barley  planted  In  lieu  of  wheat)". 

(b)  Section  106(b)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  parenthetical  phrase  "(or  other 
nonconservlng  crop  planted  Instead  of  feed 
grains)"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(or  of  wheat,  or  cot- 
ton planted  In  lieu  of  the  allotted  crop". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate,  it  any?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  pending  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


EAGLES  NEST  WILDERNESS,  ARAP- 
AHO,  AND  WHITE  RIVER  NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  434,  S.  1864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1864)  to  designate  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness,  Arapaho,  and  White  River 
National  Forests  In  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on  page 

1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "dated",  strike 
out  "May"  and  insert  "October":  on  page 

2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "and",  strike 
out  "twenty-five"  and  insert  "twenty- 
eight";  and,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"thousand",  insert  "three  hundred  and 
seventy-four";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.S.C.  1132(b)), 
the  area  classified  as  the  Ciore  Range-Eagles 
Nest  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  October 
1973,  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  "Eagles  Nest  Wilderness" 
within  and  as  part  of  the  Arapaho  and  White 
River  National  Forests  comorlslng  an  area 
of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  vrtth  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Oore  Range-Eagles  Nest  Primitive  Area  Is 
hereby  abolished. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.    HASKELL.    Mr.    President,    the 

pending  bill  was  Introduced  by  my  senior 
colleague  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  me.  It 
creates  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness — a 
128,374-acre  wilderness  area  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  approximately  60  miles  west 
of  Denver. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
largely  for  the  Record.  However,  I  want 
to  say  to  begin  with  that  I  very  much 
appreciate  my  colleague's  bringing  this 
bill  both  before  the  subconmiittee  which 
he  chairs  so  ably  and  before  the  full  com- 
mittee and  getting  it  to  the  floor.  It  is 
a  very  good  bill. 

As  we  both  know,  the  Denver  Water 
Board  has  been  a  little  uptight  about  this 
bill.  They  wanted  me  to  find  out  from 
m.v  colleague  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
in  the  process  of  collecting  v.ater  rights, 
on  which  they  have  spent  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  money  over  a  period  of  years, 
they  will  be  able  to  operate  imderground 
without  disturbing  the  surface  and, 
therefore,  without  disturbing  the  wilder- 
ness area  contemplated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  would 
be  able  so  to  do  for  a  collection  system 
in  order  to  be  able  to  use  their  water 
righ's  which  are  excluded  from  the  wil- 
derness area. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond to  my  senior  colleague  by  reading 
a  section  of  the  committee  report.  I 
would  refer  my  senior  colleague  to  page 
6  of  the  committee  report  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  deletions  would  allow  construction 
and  operation  of  the  tunnel  If,  among  other 
things,  Denver  voters  cast  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  Water  Board  bond  Issue;    .  .  . 

I  point  out  to  my  senior  colleague  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Denver 
Water  Board  would  prefer  to  have  more 
than  they  have  received.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  However,  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  our  attempt  In  the 
subcommittee  and  In  the  full  committee 
to  balance  equities  and  to  recognize  the 
need  of  a  wilderness  area — not  to  unduly 
restrict  its  boundaries  so  that  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  viable  wilderness  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  be  unjust  to  the 
Denver  Water  Board. 

I  think  that  we  have  struck  a  balance 
here.  However,  I  would  certainly  say  to 
my  senior  colleague  that  proposed  wil- 
derness Is  by  no  means  as  small  as  the 
Denver  Water  Board  would  have  liked  It. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  agree  with  my  Junior  colleague, 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  their  main  concern  at 
this  time  is  to  be  able  to  have  some  kind 
of  record  indicating  that,  provided  they 
did  not  disturb  the  surface  of  the  wil- 
derness area,  they  would  be  able  to  con- 
struct it  underground  within  the  wilder- 
ness area. 

This  a  kind  of  moot  question.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  process 
of  my  conversations  with  them,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  wilderness  area  is  to  be  able 
to  preserve  in  a  relatively  unspoiled  state 
the  landscape  which  my  colleague  and 
I  coxild  see  while  walking  over  it,  and 
which  I  had  been  over  several  times, 
without  disturbing  the  animal  life,  the 
bird  life,  and  obviously  the  horticultural 
abundance  there  is  in  that  area. 

It  would  seem  tc  me  that  this  would 
be  proper.  However,  it  is  something  that 
I  wanted  to  get  the  Senator's  opinion  on. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes.  I  would  read  fur- 
ther from  the  committee  report  at  the 
top  of  page  7,  completing  the  sentence, 
the  first  part  of  which  I  quoted  earlier: 

An  environmental  Impact  statement  Is 
carefully  prepared  pursuant  to  section  102 
(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) ;  and  clear  evidence 
la  supplied  and  full  assurance  Is  provided 
that  the  tunnel  can  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated without  any  permanent  surface  disturb-^ 
ance  to,  or  any  permanent  damage  to  th? 
wilderness  values  of.  the  proposed  wUder- 
ness. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  helps  materially  as  far  as  the 
record  is  concemed. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  having  done  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  fine  job  In  bringing  out  a  bill 
which  could  have  been  quite  controver- 
sial. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
In  the  commendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Land  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for 
his  handling  of  this  legislation.  I  com- 
mend both  Senators  from  Colorado  for 
their  leadership  In  bringing  to  the  Con- 
gress a  wilderness  proposal  which  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  justified.  My  purpose  in 
taking  a  little  time  today  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  which  I  tried  to  do  In  the 
subcommittee  when  this  matter  was  first 
pending,  to  indicate  as  forcefully  as  I 
know  how  to  do  that  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  In  the  evaluation  of  resource 
proposals  which  will  reduce  or  subtract 
In  £iny  way  from  the  resource  base  of 
our  land. 

We  are  Involved  right  now  In  a  very 
critical  time  of  watching  the  events  in 
the  Middle  East  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which,  of  course, 
are  moral  and  humanitarian  concerns 
about  what  happens  between  the  two 
warring  factions  and  our  moral  and 
humanitarian  Interest  In  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict. 

We  are  also  very  much  concemed 
about  what  happens  in  the  Middle  East, 


because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufQclent  and 
sufficiently  developed  energy  base  within 
our  own  country.  This  has  pointed  a 
very  sharp  finger  at  the  practice  which 
has  been  all  too  evident  in  recent  years 
of  expecting  that  we  couLS  without  ques- 
tion depend  upon  the  rjBources  of  other 
areas  of  the  world,  ansr  that  they  would 
without  question  pro^^e  us  whatever  our 
dollars  would  induce  them  to  part  with 
in  terms  of  their  natural  resources. 

But  there  are  people  within  the  Arab 
world  who  are  today  saying.  "We  don't 
want  your  dollars;  we  don't  care  how 
many  dollars  you  give  us  for  the  oil,  we 
will  not  sell  It  to  you." 

They  have  a  variety  of  reasons,  some 
very  justifiable,  for  making  those  state- 
ments. 

Some  might  ask,  "What  relationship 
does  that  have  to  a  wilderness  proposal 
in  Colorado?" 

Let  me  say  only  that  it  has  no  direct 
relationship.  It  has  to  do  only  with  our 
understanding  of  our  dependence  upon 
our  resource  base  within  this  country  to 
remain  in  a  free  people.  If  we  continue 
to  do  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  several  years,  without  regard  to  our 
resource  base  increasing  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  countries,  then  we  will  lose 
our  freedom. 

While  this  Eagle's  Nest  Wilderness  is 
not  involved  In  that  kind  of  a  conflict, 
happily,  because  we  did  in  the  subcom- 
mittee look  to  see  if  that  kind  of  re- 
source conflict  was  Involved,  and  it  Is 
fully  suoportable,  nevertheless  it  needs 
to  be  said,  and  said  strongly,  that  we  are 
a  resource-deficient  Nation  today,  be- 
cause we  have  chosen  to  be  a  resource- 
deficient  Nation  in  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  resources. 

I  think  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  crisis  in  energy  bring  into  sharp 
focus  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
can  continue  to  do  what  we  have  done  in 
recent  years  with  basic  resources  in  our 
coxmtry.  and  maintain  the  ability  to  be 
strong,  in  a  world  that  respects  only 
strength,  if  we  want  to  maintain  the 
kinds  of  freedom  that  we  as  Americans 
have  enjoyed. 

Again,  I  state  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation, and  commend  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  for  their  proposal,  and 
also  for  their  handling  of  this  particular 
legislation,  became  after  the  analysis 
which  was  given  to  this  bill  in  the  sub- 
committee, we  were  able  to  say  and  are 
able  to  say  on  this  floor  today  that  we 
have  considered  the  resources  that  will 
be  included  within  this  wilderness,  we 
have  considered  the  impact  upon  the  re- 
source base  of  this  country,  and  we  have 
concluded  that  we  can,  in  this  instance, 
safely,  and  properly  designate  this  as  a 
wilderness,  as  its  highest  and  best  use, 
and  one  which  we  can  all  proudly  sup- 
port. 

But,  again,  we  must  be  conscious  of 
these  decisions,  and  we  must  be  aware 
of  what  may  happen  to  our  Nation  if 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  concur  In  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and,  just  for  the  record — because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  there  is  no 
problem  such  as  he  mentions  Involved 
here,  but  for  the  record,  the  JJS.  Geo- 


logical Survey  made  a  2-year  field  in- 
vestigation. Together  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  they  took  rock  samples,  con- 
ducted stream  sedimentation  tests,  and 
imdertook  52  man-weeks  of  foot  tra- 
verses of  the  area.  They  concluded — I 
refer  to  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  1319- 
C,  on  page  C-3 — as  follows: 

In  summary,  the  Oore  Range-Eagle's  Nest 
Primitive  Area  contains  no  known  ore 
deposits  and  no  geological  evidence  exists  to 
Indicate  a  likelihood  of  bidden  depoelU 
below  It. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said, 
no  such  problem  exists  in  relation  to 
the  Eagles  Nest  Wildnemess,  but  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  his  thought  that  we 
must  be  jealous  of  our  national  resources. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
bringing  this  point  up.  I  think  he  is 
totally  accurate,  and  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  given,  I  think,  somewhat  in 
excess  of  50  talks,  to  alert  the  people  of 
my  own  State  to  the  problem  which  he 
has  mentioned. 

This  bill  and  the  Flat  Tops  bUl.  which 
I  assume  will  be  coming  up  shortly,  have 
no  geologic  value  insofar  as  natural  re- 
sources are  concemed.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  my  colleague  and  I  are  doing  our 
best  to  avoid  stumbling  into  that  pit- 
fall. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  theis  comments,  and  want  to  point 
to  just  one  further  thing: 

I  guess  the  USDS  has  made  a  study 
here  and  it  has  been  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive than  some  of  their  other  studies. 
I  am  not  critical  of  the  USOS;  I  think 
they  are  doing  a  fine  job  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  personnel  and  budget.  But 
just  as  we  are  sometimes  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  in  other  Eireas,  I  think  we 
come  dangerously  close  to  that  on  the 
money  which  is  allocated  to  our  resource 
management  agencies.  The  USOS  has 
been  asked  to  make  surveys  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  they 
admit  they  should  do — in  other  areas,  not 
in  this  one — and  some  of  the  wilderness 
surveys  that  they  have  made,  of  those 
which  were  designated  under  the  origi- 
nal Wilderness  Act.  were  by  any  test 
superficial,  and  the  USDS  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  they  were  superficial, 
but  they  were  the  best  they  could  do  In 
the  time  and  with  the  personnel  and  the 
funding  given  to  them  by  Congress. 

We  are  similarly  underfunding  the 
management  functions  given  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  doing  so  to  our  detri- 
ment. There  will  be  an  immutable  bal- 
ance drawn,  one  that  we  cannot  escape 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  wish. 
Some  of  those  balances  may  not  be  ap- 
parent diu±ig  the  period  of  service  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  today,  and  because  of  that 
we  may  escape  having  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  mlsjudgments;  but 
certainly  that  balance  will  be  drawn,  and 
the  balance  sheet  will  show  the  results  of 
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the  failure  to  provide  our  resource  man- 
agement agencies  with  sufficient  money 
to  manage  properly  today  and  to  give  us 
the  kind  of  information  upon  which  we 
can  make  properly  informed  judgments. 

Again  I  think  this  particular  proposal 
today  is  not  subject  to  the  faults  that  I 
have  just  outlined,  but  I  think  we  as  a 
Nation  and  certainly  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
better  wake  up  to  what  is  happening  and 
start  requiring  of  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
citizens  a  better  understanding  of  re- 
source management. 

I  than):  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  There  are  several  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  shall  it  pa.ss? 

The  bill  (S.  1864)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  1864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.S.C.  1132(b)). 
the  area  classified  as  the  Oore  Range-Eagles 
Nest  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  October 
1973,  Which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  "Eagles  Nest  Wilderness" 
within  and  as  part  of  the  Arapaho  and  White 
River  National  Forests  comprising  an  area 
of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  sJiaU 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wUderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Gore  Range-Eagles  Nest  Primitive  Area  is 
hereby  abolished. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  f Mr.  Bart- 
LETT) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  11.  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1317)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  £isk  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  The  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  morning  business, 
as  provided  for  under  rule  vn. 

Following  the  introduction  of  concur- 
rent and  other  resolutions,  but  before  the 
morning  business  Is  closed,  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate.  Senate  Resolution 
185,  relative  to  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  a  nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President.  This 
resolution  would  then  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  until  2  o'clock,  if  not  dis- 
posed of  before  that  time,  and  any  of  the 
eligible  motions  would  be  in  order.  For 
example,  to  table,  to  postpone  Indefi- 
nitely, to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  or  to 
refer,  and  all  except  the  motion  to  table 
would  be  debatable. 

If  none  of  these  motions  is  made,  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  would  be  In 
order.  At  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  the  reso- 
lution would  go  to  the  calendar. 

After  2  o'clock,  a  motion  to  take  up  the 
resolution,  since  there  is  no  imfinished 
business,  would  be  in  order,  but  it  too 
would  be  debatable. 

There  being  no  unfinished  business, 
the  Senate  may  take  up,  following  the 
morning  hour — or,  depending  upon  cir- 
cumstancej,,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
morning  hour — conference  reports — or 
any  other  measure  that  has  been  cleared 
for  action. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  Inference  that  there  will  not  be  yea- 
and-nay  votes  tomorrow. 

During  the  next  2  weeks,  the  Senate 
will  meet  as  developments  require.  A 
recess  of  2  weeks  duration  Is  no  longer 
advisable,  in  view  of  recent  events — both 
here  and  abroad — over  which  the  leader- 
ship has  no  control.  During  these  2 
weeks,  conference  reports  and  other  mat- 
ters coming  over  from  the  House  will  be 


taken  up,  and.  where  possible,  adopted  on 
a  voice  vote.  Where  roUcall  votes  are  in- 
dicated, the  leadership  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  give  Members  sufficient 
notice  in  advance. 

In  any  event,  the  Veterans'  Day  re- 
cess— from  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  October  18,  until  noon  on 
Tuesday.  October  23 — will  be  observed 
as  scheduled. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  com» 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  3 :  06 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Friday.  October  12,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  11.  1973: 

Department  or  State 

Joeeph  e.  Farland,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary Of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New 
Zealand,  and  to  serve  conc\irrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Fiji,  to  Western 
Samoa,  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga. 

O.  Rudolph  Aggrey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer 
of  Class  one,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Sta^^es  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
com.pensatlon  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  The  Gambia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  11,  1973: 

National  Labob  Relations  Boabo 

Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27,  1978. 

ACTION 

Marjorle  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be 
tin  Associate  Director  of  ACTION. 

Railroad  Rktihement  Boa&o 
Wythe  D.  Quarles,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  Augvist  29,  1972. 

National  Science  Fottndation 

LoweU  J.  Paige,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries 

AND    INTOBMATION    SCIENCE 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19,  1978: 

Bessie  Boehm  Moore,  of  Arkansas. 

Julia  LI  Wu,  of  California. 

Daniel  William  Casey,  Sr.,  of  New  York. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees*  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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BILL  ARMSTRONG  HONORED 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  rule 
I  do  not  particularly  like  to  use  the  word 
"journalist"  because,  in  most  instances, 
it  sounds  a  bit  pompous  and  exaggerative 
when  used  in  identifying  most  people  in 
the  news  business  today. 

But  we  have,  in  North  Carolina,  a  vet- 
eran in  the  news  business  who  is  so  ad- 
mired and  so  respected  that  he  qualifies 
for  something  more  than  an  Identifica- 
tion as  a  "newsman."  That  man  Is  Wil- 
liam H.  Armstrong  of  Raleigh,  whose 
broad  experience  has  included  dedicated 
work  as  a  newspaperman,  as  a  radio  and 
television  editor,  and  now  as  a  magazine 
editor. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Armstrong  pos- 
sesses the  character  and  personality  to 
be  at  once  an  absolute  gentleman  and  a 
hardhitting  editor.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  he  has  carefully 
followed  the  path  of  fairness,  accuracy 
and  honesty.  It  saddens  me  to  say  this, 
Mr.  President,  but  Mr.  Armstrong  stands 
exceptionally  tall  in  his  profession  be- 
cause so  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
journalism  today  are  shallow  and  care- 
less, and  disinterested  in  fairness  and 
truth. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association  presented  Bill 
Armstrong  with  its  annual  journalism 
award  of  merit.  In  presenting  this  award, 
the  president  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Harold  Bennett,  delivered  an  eloquent 
assessment  of  Bill  Armstrong's  career.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Harold  Bennitt 

Last  year,  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Associa- 
tion began  the  practice  of  presenting  an  an- 
nual award  of  merit  to  a  member  of  the 
Journalism  profession. 

The  selection  of  the  recipient  of  this  spe- 
cial award  is  based  on  criteria  quite  differ- 
ent than  those  on  which  the  winners  of  the 
Lawyers  of  North  Carolina  Journalism  com- 
petition are  selected.  Indeed,  the  award  is 
not  baaed  on  any  typ«  of  competition;  but 
rather  on  a  cumulative  record  of  achieve- 
ment In  informing  the  public  on  a  specific 
Issue  or  a  number  of  issues  of  major  Im- 
portance. 

This  year's  recipient  has  had  his  share  of 
news  scoops.  He  has  frequently  been  the  first 
to  break  stories  of  major  significance,  out- 
distancing his  fellows  In  the  fierce  competi- 
tion for  the  public's  attention.  In  the  day 
to  day  hustle  to  gather  and  report  the  news, 
he  earned  a  reputation  for  fairness,  objec- 
tivity and  accuracy  that  wUl  not  be  easily 
surpassed. 

But  more  than  a  well  earned  reputation 
for  covering  the  news,  this  year's  recipient 
is  known  for  many  other  important  attri- 
butes: A  clearheaded  perspective  on  new 
events;  a  bright,  incisive  writing  style:  a  re- 
spect for  the  Importance  of  the  journalism 


profession  and  sound  Judgment  in  separat- 
ing the  wheat  from  the  chafT.  He  once  agreed 
that  the  phrase  "WUd  Eyed  Moderate"  is  a 
fair  description  of  bis  political  phUosophy, 
but  It  Is  virtually  lmp>06sible  to  perceive 
a  political  bias  of  any  type  in  his  reporting 
or  writing. 

Moat  Importantly,  this  year's  recipient  Is 
devoted  to  the  true  enlightenment  of  his 
readers.  His  work  In  explaining  the  complex- 
ities of  government,  business,  the  law,  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  many  other  aspects  of  our 
society  Is  directed  to  an  audience  that  plays 
a  large  role  In  shaping  the  course  and  destiny 
of  our  state. 

For  his  mapy  contributions  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  our  state,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association's  Special 
Award  of  Merit  to  a  former  newspaperman, 
a  former  radio  and  television  newsman  and 
currently  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Citi- 
zens Association's  fine  magazine,  "We  The 
People  of  North  Carolina":  Mr.  WUliam  H. 
Armstrong,  of  Raleigh. 


RECLAMATION  AT  ITS  BEST- 
BUFFALO  BILL  DAM 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP    WTOMDfO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Buffalo  Bill  Dam,  west  of  Cody, 
Wyo.,  was  dedicated  as  a  national  his- 
toric civil  engineering  landmark  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1973.  At  the  dedication,  at- 
tended by  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Com- 
missioner Gilbert  Stamm,  Bob  Fagerberg. 
project  manager  of  the  Shoshone  and 
Heart  Mountain  irrigation  districts,  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  dam  and  the 
benefits  that  have  derived  from  Its  con- 
struction and  the  sissociated  farm  lands 
which  have  prospered  from  its  storage 
water. 

Mr.  Fagerberg  related  that  the  total 
development  cost  of  the  project  was  $26.5 
million  of  which  $13  million  has  been 
contracted  for  repayment  by  the  water 
users.  The  economic  impEwt  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  the  Shoshone  project 
since  its  initiation  was  given  as  $1.8  bil- 
lion. V 

At  a  time  when  some  question  the  fur- 
ther development  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects. I  think  that  members  would  find 
the  following  article  of  particular  inter- 
est. Although  costs  have  increased,  the 
benefits  accruing  and  the  demands  for 
increased  food  production  have  as  well. 

The  highly  successful  Shoshone  recla- 
mation project  has  never  been  fully  com- 
pleted. It  is  time  that  we  move  ahead 
with  construction  and  development  of  the 
Shoshone  extension.  Polecat  Bench  area, 
to  complete  this,  one  of  the  Nation's  flrst 
reclamation  projects. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Powell   (Wvo.)    Tribune,  Oct.  2, 

1973) 
National      Historic      Lakdmark:      Bdttalo 

Bill  Dam  Contracted  at  Cost  of  Ml 5,000 

IN  1904 

Buffalo  Bill  Dam.  "keystone  to  the  Sho- 
shone Reclamation  Project,"  was  honored  Fri- 
day as  a  national  historic  civil  engineering 
landmark  In  ceremonies  at  the  damsite. 


Participating  in  commemorative  ceremon- 
ies sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of 
civil  Engineering  were  OUbert  Stamm.  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
John  E.  Rlnne,  national  president  of  the 
ASCE;  Bob  Fagerberg,  project  manager  for 
the  Shoshone  and  Heart  Mountain  Irrigation 
Districts:  and  the  mayors  of  Cody  and  Powell. 
George  Frank  and  Ralph  Smith. 

HEROIC     landmark 

Stamm  saluted  Buffalo  BUI  Dam,  built  be- 
tween 1904  and  1910,  as  a  "heroic  landmark" 
as  well  as  an  "historic  landmark."  He  said 
the  engineers  and  workmen  who  conquered 
problems  of  recruitment,  logistics,  and  sup- 
ply In  frontier  times  were  "early  heroes." 

Stamm,  who  received  a  plaque  from  the 
ASCE.  said  It  will  be  mounted  In  an  appro- 
priate location  at  the  damsite. 

Rlnne  said  the  ASCE  has  been  engaged 
since  1968  in  a  program  of  honoring  historic 
civU  engineering  landmarks. 

"None  of  them  deserves  this  recognition 
more  than  Buffalo  Bill  Dam,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
In  such  fine  condition  it  is  a  monument  to 
those  who  designed  it  and  who  labor iouslv 
buUt  it." 

COLONEL     CODT'S     DREAM 

Fagerberg  traced  the  history  of  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  to  the  early  1890's  when  "WUliam  F. 
Cody  had  a  dream,"  envL^ionlng  the  irriga- 
tion of  land  from  Cody  to  T.ovell. 

Col.  Cody  received  original  permits  from 
the  State  of  Wyoming  in  1897  to  construct 
canals  to  Irrigate  an  area  of  some  200,000 
acres,  but  after  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Act 
was  passed  in  1902,  Cody  relinquished  his 
rights  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  Shoshone  Project  was  born.  Federal 
funds  of  $2,250,000  were  set  aside  for  the  proj- 
ect in  1904. 

"Buffalo  Bill  Dam  has  been  the  keystone 
to  the  project,"  Fagerberg  said.  "Without  it, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  area  could  have 
been  developed." 

A     DAM     FOR     $S  1 5,000 

In  this  day  of  multl-mllllon  dollar  proj- 
ects, it  seems  incongruous  that  the  contract 
for  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  was  let  nearly  68  years 
S  ago  to  the  day  (Sept.  23.  1905)  for  $515,000. 
The  firm  of  Prendergast  and  Clarkson  of  Chi- 
cago was  the  successful  bidder  on  the  dam 
projjer.  and  excavation  work  began  in  No- 
vember of  1905. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  was  not  with- 
out trial.  Seven  persons  died  during  the 
construction,  and  high  runoff  flows  were  a 
recurring  obstacle.  In  1909,  floodwaters  over- 
topped the  dam  by  17  feet,  "but  the  remark- 
able thing  about  it  was  there  was  no  multi- 
ple, structural  effects  on  this  dam  from 
water  spilling  over  the  top,"  Fagerberg  re- 
ported. 

Labor  was  difficult  to  hold,  and  the  con- 
tractor employed  "man  catchers"  on  the 
road  from  Nebraska  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
round  up  the  necessary  help.  Wages  paid  at 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  were  20  percent  higher 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

BT  itself,  just  A  DAIC 

Fagerberg  said  the  dam  by  itself  "serves 
no  real  purpose."  It  is  the  benefits  that  have 
flowed  from  the  existence  of  the  structure 
that  establish  the  real  worth  of  the  dam, 
he  said 

The  Garland  Division  of  the  Shoshone 
Project  was  opened  in  1907  with  36.000  ir- 
rigable acres.  The  Frannle  Division  was 
opened  in  1917  with  15.000  Irrigable  acres. 
The  WlUwood  Division  was  opened  In  1927 
with  11.000  Irrigable  acres.  The  Heart  Moun- 
tain Division  was  opened  In  1946  with  117,000 
Irrigable  acres. 

On  the  80,000  total  acreage  of  the  project 
are  800  fuUtime  farms  and  another  400  part- 
time  farms  and  other  residential  sites.  Pop- 
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ulatlon  directly  attributable  to  the  project 
Is  In  excess  of  10.000  people,  Fagerberg  said. 
The  project  also  furnishes  supplemental  ir- 
rigation water  to  14.000  acres  and  supple- 
mental municipal  water  to  towns  and  cities 
within  the  project  area. 

BXNKFTTS  FBOM  THK  DAM 

Fagerberg  noted  that  crop  revenues  alone 
from  the  Shoshone  Project  from  1906-1972 
total  In  excess  of  $190,000,000.  Livestock 
revenues  of  another  $76,000,000  have  been 
generated  for  total  agricultural  revenues  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Other  benefits. 

From  two  power  plants  on  the  projett,  2.6 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  have 
been  produced. 

Flood  control  has  always  been  a  function 
of  the  operation. 

Recreation  and  visitation — Each  year  150.- 
000  people  visit  the  dam.  and  the  State 
Parks  Commission  considers  Buffalo  Bill 
State  Park  the  most  unique  state  park  in 
Wyoming  because  about  84  percent  of  the 
visitors  are  from  out  of  state. 

Fagerberg  cloeed.  "Buffalo  BiU  Dam  must 
not  be  only  a  reminder  of  the  past,  but  a 
catalyst  for  us  to  wisely  utilize  Euad  develop 
the  resources  that  have  been  placed  In  our 
hands.  Man  can  put  our  natural  resources 
to  work  beneflclally,  but  man  working 
against  man  has  never  produced  anything  of 
lasting  significance.  This  Is  the  real  histori- 
cal significance  of  Buffalo  Bill  Dam." 


CONSERVATION  OP  ENERGY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  estimated 
that  we  will  have  to  import  650,000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  heating  oil  this  winter,  if 
temperatures  remain  normal  and  if  U.S. 
refineries  continue  to  operate  at  optimum 
levels.  Indications  are  that  only  about 
550,000  barrels  a  day  will  be  available 
in  world  markets. 

What  this  means  is  that  even  with  a 
mild  winter  and  maximum  refinery  pro- 
duction, we  are  going  to  be  100,000  bar- 
rels a  day  short,  and  some  of  us  may  have 
to  go  cold. 

Because  energy  traditionally  has  been 
cheap  and  plentiful  in  this  country,  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  using  it  ex- 
travagantly. Now  we  must  learn  new 
habits.  We  must  cut  bswjk  on  consump- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  and  electricity. 

A  recent  Ti-easury  Department  study 
lists  some  steps  that  could  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  curb  fuel  consumption. 
While  I  hope  that  individuals  will  adopt 
as  many  of  these  measures  as  possible, 
I  urge  Congress  to  devise  incentives  for 
them  to  do  so. 

I  call  Members'  attention  to  these  rec- 
ommendations, as  they  appeared  In  an 
article  by  Tim  O'Brien  in  the  October  3, 
1973,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 

Steps  To  Save  Fuel 
The  study  found  that  through  eight  rela- 
tively easy,  uncostly  and  quick  conservation 
measures,  about  2  inilllon  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
could  be  saved 

The  eight  emergency  measTires  are: 
Reducing  speed  limits  to  50  miles  per  hour 
for  passenger  cars — 160,000  barrels  a  day. 
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Increasing  load  factors  on  commercial  air- 
craft from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent — 80,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Setting  home  thermostats  two  degrees 
lower  than  average — 60,000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  in  Industry — 
600,000  barrels  a  day. 

Ceaae  hot  water  laundering  of  clothes — 
300.000  barrels  a  day. 

Mandatory  car  tune-ups  every  six  months — 
200.000  barrels  a  day. 

Conservation  measures  In  commercial 
buildings  (fans  off  at  night,  air  conditioning 
only  during  office  hours.  Installation  of  proper 
window  insulation) — 200,000  barrels  a  day. 

Increasing  car  pools  for  Job  commuting 
(from  1.3  to  23  persons  per  car) — 200,000 
barrels  a  day. 

The  figures  attached  to  each  of  the  con- 
servation measures  are  the  lowest  estimated 
savings.  In  fact,  the  study  found  that  about 
2  million  barrels  a  day  could  be  saved  and, 
possibly,  another  million  barrels  a  day  t>eyond 
that. 


FREEDOM  FLIES  ON  THE  WINGS  OP 
PHANTOMS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
cherish  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom 
have  watched  in  surprise  and  apprehen- 
sion as  the  Arab  assault  upon  Israel 
gained  momentum.  For  the  fourth  time 
in  28  years,  military  forces,  armed, 
trained,  and  exhorted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  seeks  the  annihilation  of  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Pearl  Harbor-style  attack  came,  because 
Israel  refrained  from  a  preemptive  first 
strike.  As  a  result,  she  has  sustained 
losses  In  life  and  material.  What  she  has 
gained  in  terms  of  moral  and  political 
credit  she  has  sacrificed  in  blood  and 
treasure. 

A  bitter  struggle  continues  against 
Syria  and  Egypt  even  as  we  meet  here 
today.  The  most  merciless  kind  of  war  is 
being  waged  against  Israel  by  the  Arabs. 
The  Jews  are  fighting  for  their  existence 
against  a  foe  overwhelmingly  superior  in 
numbers  and  equipment.  The  United 
Nations  offers  no  solution,  emerging  as  a 
conglomeration  of  political  name  calling. 
All  Israel  can  expect  from  that  inter- 
national cave  of  winds  by  the  East  River 
is  condemnation  of  her  insistence  of 
self-defense  and  hopes  for  the  goals  of 
her  enemies. 

Some  Western  European  powers,  once 
stanch  friends  of  the  Jews,  now  eagerly 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Arab  States.  Eager 
for  the  profits  of  Arab  arms  sales  and 
desirous  of  protecting  their  oil  Invest- 
ments in  Arab  lands,  they  grovel  at  the 
feet  of  Arab  despots  and  Soviet  arms 
suppliers.  The  Jews  can  only  obtain  as- 
sistance from  one  source:  The  United 
States  of  America. 

There  have  been  other  times  when  a 
hard-pressed  band  of  brave  people  have 
struggled  valiantly  against  a  circle  of 
foes  sworn  to  their  annihilation.  Who  can 
forget  brave  little  Czechoslovakia  before 
World  War  n,  and  how  the  world 
watched  while  France  and  England  sold 
her  people  and  her  hopes  to  Adolf  Hitler? 
.  Who  can  forget  Republican  Spain  during 
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the  Spanish  Civil  War,  overwhelmed  by 
Franco's  Fascists  armed  by  the  Nazis. 

There  have  been  many  incidents  in  re- 
cent history  when  men  could  either 
ignore  the  plight  of  an  honest  man  beset 
by  assassins  or  come  to  his  assistance. 
That  decision  is  now  before  this  country. 

Israel  does  not  ask  for  American 
troops.  Israel  only  asks  for  the  means 
with  which  to  finish  the  Job  of  defending 
herself.  In  the  battle  thus  far,  she  has 
sustained  significant  losses  in  aircraft, 
that  crucial  "flying  artillery"  which 
makes  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat.  The  Arabs  have  massive  inven- 
tories of  Russian  planes.  Israel  has  few 
reserves.  It  is  utterly  essential  that  the 
United  States  make  available  to  Israel 
additional  planes  with  which  to  defend 
herself.  Furthermore,  such  aircraft  must 
be  made  available  immediately. 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  with  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Members  of  the  House  in  sponsor- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  with  the 
Senate,  which  calls  for  those  planes  al- 
ready contracted  for  to  be  delivered  to 
Israel  forthwith.  We  have  the  planes  in 
our  inventories.  No  requirements  exist 
demanding  our  use  of  them  on  behalf  of 
U.S.  interests.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  President  and  Congress  to  act. 

I  realize  there  are  geopolitical  consid- 
erations militating  against  such  an  initi- 
ative. Major  U.S.  oil  companies,  eyes  fixed 
firmly  on  their  profits,  bemoan  such  an 
act  by  our  country  on  behalf  of  Israel. 
Those  few  people  who  act  as  apologists 
for  Arab  surprise  attacks  while  people  are 
at  prayer  will  also  beat  their  breasts  and 
bemoan  loudly  if  we  act  correctly.  Some 
who  have  always  misunderstood  Israel 
will  call  upon  us  to  do  nothing  to  "fan  the 
flames  of  conflict."  All  of  this  will  have 
one  effect:  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
State  ajnd  success  for  Arab  aggression. 

The  Jews  are  an  ancient  people,  per- 
haps the  oldest  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
Their  commitment  to  the  ancient  ideals 
of  God,  liberty,  and  human  dignity  has 
never  wavered  throughout  their  long 
history  of  oppression.  Many  tyrants  have 
tried  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  freedom 
that  they  have  so  devotedly  tended  down 
through  the  centuries.  Sometimes  they 
have  guarded  it  with  their  minds;  other 
times  with  their  emotions;  still  other 
times  by  their  sacrifice.  Now,  they  defend 
such  concepts  with  their  lives  and  very 
nationhood.  Now.  once  again,  we  are 
faced  with  a  choice.  If  Israel  fails  to 
crush  the  Arab  thrust,  then  all  those  who 
cherish  the  high  ideal  of  men  will  be  the 
losers.  Such  a  stake  is  worth  a  few 
Phantoms.  Rarely  will  the  high  ideals  of 
men  fly  so  high  or  soar  so  nobly  than  on 
the  wings  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force  at  such 
a  time. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS:  ITALIAN 
SEAMAN 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  connecticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  commemorate  the  birth  of  a  humble 
yet  brilliant  and  courageous  Italian  sea- 
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man.  who  left  his  native  port  of  Genoa 
hoping  to  gain  service  as  a  navigator 
to  the  King  of  Spain. 

This  man  had  a  notion  quite  contrary 
to  the  norm  for  sailing,  geography,  and 
exploration  in  his  day.  He  believed  the 
world  was  round,  and  that  the  seemingly 
tractless  ocean  to  the  east  of  Spain  did 
not  end  abruptly,  but  led  to  a  mysterious 
land  filled  with  riches. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  correct. 
However,  it  took  a  man  of  his  mettle,  his 

longing  for  adventure,  his  insatiable 
curiosity  and  his  imshakable  confidence 
to  test  this  strange  and  foreign  theory. 

Columbus  was  one  of  many  navigators 
In  his  day.  Some  say  there  were  many 
seamen  better  prepared  In  terms  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  sea  for  a  long,  seem- 
ingly endless  voyage  in  tliree  small  ships. 
Colimibus.  however,  had  those  special 
and  imlque  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  ordinary  navigator  from  the  per- 
sistent explorer,  the  daimtless  adven- 
turer. 

Columbus  was  an  intuitive  genius, « 
man  spurred  on  by  dreams  of  success.  To 
him  belongs  the  distinction,  discoverer  of 
the  New  World,  and  thus  his  contribution 
to  civilization  is  inestimable.  In  discover- 
ing North  America,  he  did  indeed  open 
up  a  "New  World — "one  which  would 
provide  the  setting  for  the  development 
of  a  truly  unique  democratic  experiment, 
and  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  in  the  world  today. 

The  very  first  Italian  American, 
Columbus  has  left  his  mark  on  the  world. 
So,  too,  have  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  In  later  years  came  to  America 
seeking  a  new  life,  such  as  my  own 
parents  who  were  among  those  hard 
working  Italian  people  who  journeyed  to 
the  New  World.  These  Italian  Americans 
through  their  commitment  to  their  new 
land,  their  perseverance,  and  their  great 
diligence  have  made  great  contributions 
to  the  development  of  our  country  and 
the  welfare  of  jill  Its  citizens. 

It  is  fitting  that  Italian  Americans 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Columbus  by 
staging  festivals  and  parades  throughout 
the  land.  Indeed,  It  is  Columbus,  the  first 
Italian  American,  who  well  typifies  the 
qualities  of  these  people  who  have 
crossed  the  seas  to  make  a  new  life  in 

America. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day while  celebrating  Yom  Kippur,  the 
holiest  day  of  the  Jewish  year,  the  State 
of  Israel  was  attacked  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Once  again, 
the  world  watched  in  horror  as  the  un- 
easy peace  in  the  Middle-East  was  shat- 
tered for  the  fourth  time  in  25  years. 
Once  again  the  Israeli  people  were  forced 
to  defend  their  sovereign  right  to  exist,  a 
right  guaranteed  them  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1948. 

Today,  the  beginning  of  the  Joyous 
Succoth  holiday,  the  Israeli  nation  Is 
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faced  with  the  sobering  prospect  of  a 
protracted  war  with  the  Arab  States.  For 
a  nation  of  such  limited  resources,  al- 
ready seriously  outntunbered  In  men  and 
machines,  its  ability  to  sxirvlve  rests 
solely  on  the  dedication  of  its  people  and 
the  support  of  its  allies.  As  one  of  the 
major  forces  in  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  the  United  States  has  a  moral 
Obligation  not  only  to  the  Israeli  people 
but  to  ourselves  to  preserve  Israel's  sov- 
ereignty. Aside  from  the  practical  fact 

that  Israel  is  the  only  democratic  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  East  and  strategically 
necessary  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  In- 
fluence in  that  area,  how  can  we  nor- 
mally permit  our  Nation  to  be  black- 
mailed into  forsaking  this  country?  Are 
we  so  dependent  on  the  oil  preserves  of 
the  Arab  States,  that  we  are  willing  to 
abandon  our  moral  obligation  to  the 
State  of  Israel  and  permit  these  coun- 
tries to  dictate  our  foreign  policy? 

The  struggle  presently  facing  the 
Israeli  people  Is  indeed  serious.  Not  only 
are  the  forces  which  they  are  facing  far 
superior  In  terms  of  men  and  machines, 
these  same  forces  have  been  constantly 
resupplied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  And  yet, 
the  Israelis  have  been  successful  so  far 
in  their  efforts  to  halt  the  advances  of 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  troops.  The 
bravery  and  dedication  of  the  men  and 
women  In  the  Israeli  Army  is  renowned, 
but  it  would  be  foolishly  optimistic  of  us 
to  think  that,  without  our  support,  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  the  fighting  for 
a  prolonged  period  of  time.  The  incredi- 
ble costs  of  this  war  in  terms  of  men  and 
machines,  and  the  probable  interven- 
tion of  even  more  Arab  nations,  has  al- 
ready placed  an  impossible  burden  on 
the  Israeli  nation. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  urging  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  Israel  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies  and  equipment  to  enable 
it  to  continue  its  heroic  struggle  to  de- 
fend its  sovereign  right  to  exist,  a  right 
which  the  U.S.  people  are  under  moral 
obligation  to  preserve  and  protect. 
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PERSONAL  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial 
In  the  September  3,  1973,  issue  of  Indus- 
try Week  magazine  fills  a  gap  in  the  de- 
scription of  our  economic  system  by  cor- 
rectly, I  think,  noting  that  it  is  not  Just 
a  free  enterprise  system  or  not  just  a 
private  enterprise  system,  but  that  it  is  a 
system  which  is  based  on  "personal  en- 
terprise." 

It  Is  indeed  personal  Initiative  and 
striving  for  excellence  that  has  in  fact 
made  our  Nation  the  greatest  success  in 
history. 

I  commend  this  brief  editorial  in  In- 
dustry Week  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  commend  the  author  of 
this  new  concept,  Clyde  Sluhan,  for  his 
perception,  and  the  editors  of  Industry 


Week  for  their  service  In  publicizing  this 
idea. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Perbonai.  EimeKPKisz 

Some  refer  to  the  VS.  business  structure 
as  the  "free  enterprise  system."  Others  pre- 
fer to  use  the  term  "private  enterprise  sys- 
tem." 

The  terms  are  good,  tlnfortunately,  they 
have  been  so  overused  they  now  convey  aU 
the  hollowness  of  a  cliche,  not  to  mention 
that  wltli  goveminent  controls  and  Interven- 
tion the  system  today  can't  be  characterized 

aa  "free"  or  "private." 

Even  so.  we  have  long  su^ected  there  haa 
been  something  missing  In  accurately  de- 
scribing the  backbone  of  our  system. 

Clyde  A.  Sluhan,  president  of  Master  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  may  have  supplied  the  missing  ele- 
ment for  us.  As  a  zealous  missionary  spread- 
ing the  word  of  business,  he  is  crusading  for 
a  return  to  what  he  calls  the  "personal  en- 
terprise system." 

We  feel  he  has  a  point.  Be  It  "free"  or 
"private,"  the  one  essential  component  that 
has  made  the  United  States  great  and  pro- 
vided a  standard  of  living  second  to  none  in 
history  Is  that  the  system  encourages  and  re- 
wards personal  Initiative. 

The  point  Is  particularly  apropos  as  we 
celebrate  Labor  Day.  We  all  labor  in  one  way 
or  another.  Unfortunately,  Just  as  the  system 
that  has  evolved  has  all  but  precluded  it 
from  being  characterized  as  "free  enterprise." 
it  also  has  eroded  "personal  enterprise." 

Where  once  we  worked  and  were  Judged 
as  individuals,  we  are  now  railing  victims  of 
"  group  it^" 

For  members  of  a  management  group,  cor- 
porate bureaucracies  tend  to  stifle  rather 
than  encourage  a  manager's  Initiative. 

For  members  of  a  labor  group,  rewards  are 
too  often  based  on  how  well  the  group  does, 
rather  than  on  Individual  performance. 

We  favor  a  return  to  the  "free  enterprise 
system"  but,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  pub- 
licly promoting  a  return  to  the  "personal  en- 
terprise system"  would  be  more  to  the  point. 


CONCORDE  OPENS  NEW  ERA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OK    VaOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  and  constltutent,  Mr. 
Lewis  C.  Shepley  of  Palls  Church,  Va., 
recently  called  my  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  October  1 
edition  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  magazine,  which  he  believes, 
and  I  agree,  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  our  colleagues.  I  Insert  the  text  of  the 
editorial  In  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Concords  Opens  Nrw  Era 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Concorde  streaked  across  the  North  At- 
lantic last  week  carrying  a  full  payload  from 
Washington's  Dulles  Airport  to  Paris'  Orly  in 
3  hr.  33  mln.  to  open  the  supersonic  era  of 
air  travel.  The  historic  transatlantic  super- 
sonic flight  came  at  the  end  of  an  eight-day 
trip  of  over  10,000  ml.  in  South  and  North 
America  during  which  Concorde  successfuUy 
demonstrated  its  cspabUltles  as  an  airline 
aircraft  to  passengers,  airline  operators  and 
airport  hosts.  It  flew  airline  payloads  over 
airline  stage  lengths  using  less  runway  than 
Is  already  available  at  major  airports  and 
with  no  smoke  p<rflution  and  no  higher  ex- 
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temal  nblse  levels  than  many  current  sub- 
sonic Jets.  It  did  all  this  in  half  the  time  of 
subsonic  jets  over  the  same  routes  and  was 
ready  for  continued  service  within  the  one- 
hour  airline  standard  for  turnaround.  It  was 
a  bold  and  dazzimg  performance  that  did 
much  to  fortify  Concorde's  credentials  as  an 
operating  airliner  and  establish  the  Inevlta- 
bUlty  of  supersonic  passenger  travel. 

The  historic  transatlantic  crossing,  on 
Which  we  were  among  32  passengers  included 
In  the  36,000  lb.  payload,  began  under  gray 
Virginia  skies  at  Dulles  at  7:46  a.m.  KDT 
when  pilot  Jean  Prancni  released  tbe  brakes 

and  unleashed  the  full  153,000  lb.  of  thrust 
of  the  four  Rolls-Royce  Snecma  Mk.  602  tur- 
bojeta  and  lifted  off  386,000  ib.  gross  weight 
after  a  36  sec.  takeoff  two..  Franchl,  with  Gil- 
bert Defer  as  co-pUot.  headed  east  on  bis 
subsonic  cllmbout  to  leave  the  U.S.  mainland 
south  of  Atlantic  City  and  begin  his  super- 
sonic acceleration  over  the  Atlantic.  Passen- 
gers felt  a  slight  nudge  as  Franchl  cut  in 
afterburners  at  Mach  .95  and  27,000  ft.,  but 
there  was  no  indication  other  than  the  digital 
cabin  machmeter  when  the  Concorde  went 
supersonic.  Passengers  were  reading  their 
Wall  Street  Journals,  Figaros  and  Washing- 
ton Posts.  Except  for  the  trilingual  chatter,  it 
might  have  been  a  routine  early  morning 
shuttle  flight  to  New  York.  At  8:25  a.m.,  with 
the  sandy  curve  of  Cape  Cod  beaches  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  f£ir  below  to  the  left,  Concorde 
was  climbing  at  Mach  131  on  the  Great  Cir- 
cle course  to  Brittany.  As  the  machmeter 
moved  upward,  papers  were  folded.  Conver- 
sation waned  and  all  eyes  concentrated  on 
the  changing  red  numbers  on  the  cabin 
machmeter.  At  Mach  1.99.  the  niunbers 
froze  for  a  few  minutes.  Silence  descended 
on  the  cabin.  Finally,  at  8:35  a.m.  EDT.  Mach 
2.00  flashed  on.  Everyl>ody  cheered.  There  was 
no  sensation  other  than  a  calm  sense  of  sus- 
pension in  space  and  time  while  the  globe 
whirled  by  below  and  the  sun  raced  west- 
ward overhead. 

This  was  our  second  Mafh  2  cruise  in 
Concorde.  The  basic  lack  of  sensation  was 
the  same,  but  pa.-:senger  comfort  was  much 
Improved.  In  1971.  the  prototype  001  was 
strictly  a  test  aircraft,  with  a  few  Jury  rigged 
seats  for  observers.  But  02  Is  transitional 
between  test  and  airline  service  and  about 
two  thirds  of  Its  fuselage  is  still  flUed  with 
technical  equipment.  The  aft  section  Is  In  an 
airline  conflgxiratlon  with  32  comfortable  tan 
leather  double  seats  in  four-abreast  rows 
divided  by  an  aisle.  With  the  aircraft  m 
cruise-climb  edging  slowly  upward  from 
SI, 000  ft.  at  a  steady  Mach  2  as  fuel  biuTied 
off,  breakfast  was  served  by  a  steward  and 
stewardess — flaky  croissants,  omelet,  bacon, 
steaming  coffee.  A  fragrant  carnation  was 
on  the  tray. 

In  the  cockpit,  the  eternal  sun  of  altitude 
streamed  through  the  tucked -up  nose  visor. 
Despite  the  readings  of  airspeed  Indicator, 
machmeter  and  altimeter.  Concorde  seemed 
motionless  in  space  and  time.  Only  an  occa- 
sional Shudder  of  mUd  turbulence  served  as 
a  reminder  that  Concorde  was  Indeed  flying. 

PUot  FYanchl  and  his  crew  are  almost  as 
calm  and  motionless  as  their  aircraft  appears 
to  be  as  they  monitor  the  systems  and  listen 
to  radio  chatter  from  the  subsonic  traffic  far 
below.  Only  his  blue  baseball  cap,  headset 
and  worn  gray  cotton  gloves  distinguish 
Franchl  from  a  business  man  in  his  office 
as  he  presides  over  a  smoothly  functioning 
flight.  At  9:30  a.  m.  EDT  mid-point  Is 
reached.  Paris  is  only  an  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes  ahead.  Concorde  Is  cruising  at  53,000 
ft.  now  and  outside  air  temperature  Is  -61C — 
about  6  deg.  above  normal. 

Back  In  the  cabin,  the  stewards  are  serving 
a  snack  of  pate  de  fois  gras.  fruit  salad  and 
a  choice  of  a  meUow  Bordeaux,  fragrant 
Burgundy  or  sparkling  champagne.  Only  the 
astronauts  have  eaten  meals  while  traveling 
faster  than  these  Concorde  passengers  and 
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of  course  there  was  no  pate  or  champagne 
aboard  Apollo  or  Skylab. 

At  10:20  a.  m.  EDT,  Lands  End,  the  west- 
ernmost tip  of  England,  Is  off  the  left  wing. 
Cape  Flnlsterre,  the  farthest  projection  of 
France,  Is  off  the  right  wing  as  Concorde 
enters  the  English  Channel  57,000  ft.  above 
the  waves  and  moving  at  a  ground  speed  of 
1,350  statute  mUes  per  hoxu".  At  the  altitudes 
at  which  Concorde  has  been  cruising,  there 
has  been  an  essentially  no-wlnd  condition. 

Deceleration  begins  on  approaching  the 
Brittany  coast  and  Concorde  ends  2  hr.  and 
16    mln.    cruise    at    Macb    2.    Sliding    below 

Mach  1  at  11  a.  m.  EDT,  Concorde  completes 
2  hr..  40  mln.  of  supersonic  cruise  and  makes 
a  subsonic  landfaU  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  with 
a  heading  toward  Chewtres  and  Orly.  A 
stralght-ln  approach  and  touchdown  follows 
at  11:18  a.m.  Washington  time.  It  Is  3:18 
p.  m.  Paris  time,  with  the  shank  of  the 
afternoon  and  a  whole  evening  ahead  for 
passengers,  who  stUl  feel  fresh  and  bear  no 
travel  stains. 

Concorde  has  concluded  a  remarkable  per- 
formance as  an  airline  aircraft.  It  has  per- 
formed slightly  better  than  contract  specifi- 
cations. These  require  hauling  a  full  25,000 
lb.  payload  over  3,390  naut.  ml.  (6,300  km.), 
somewhat  longer  than  the  standard  New 
York,  Paris  transatlantic  leg,  under  tempera- 
ture conditions  slightly  worse  than  normal 
and  with  appropriate  fuel  reserves.  What  Is 
perhaps  more  Importsuit  for  Its  future  In 
airline  service  Is  that  It  has  delivered  a  load 
of  pas.sengers  In  a  remarkably  fresh  and  un- 
fatlgued  condition  that  will  make  them  head 
back  toward  the  7-8  hr.  of  a  subsonic  cross- 
ing with  the  greatest  reluctance. 


PULASKI  DAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1973 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  number  of  crises 
which  demand  so  much  of  our  time  and 
energy  both  here  and  abroad,  it  would 
be  easy  to  overlook  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant traditional  observances  which  have 
so  much  real  meaning  for  large  seg- 
ments of  our  American  citizens.  One 
such  anniversary  is  observed  today  tn 
honor  of  that  great  Polish-American 
hero,  Casimir  Pulaski,  w^o  made  such  a 

brilliant  contribution  to  the  efforts  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  in  the  winning  of 
of  our  war  of  independence. 

It  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  pause  In 
these  troublesome  times  and  remind  our- 
selves of  the  magnificent  service  which 
this  great  friend  of  America  rendered  to 
our  forebears  during  those  dark  hours 
of  our  battles  sigainst  superior  forces.  It 
Is  good  to  remember  the  courage,  the 
gaUantry.  the  military  skill,  and  the  great 
humanitarian  awareness  which  charac- 
terized Castmlr  Pulaski. 

It  Is  heartwarming  to  recall  how  this 
brilliant  Polish  lad,  a  son  of  wealthy 
parents  who  were  among  the  elite  of 
Poland,  could  begin  at  such  an  early  age 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  took 
tremendous  courage  to  renoimce  a  com- 
fortable life  of  ease  to  dedicate  himself  to 
overthrowing  Russian  domination  of  his 
coimtry  in  an  effort  to  gain  Poland's 
independence. 

So  it  was  that  Pulaski  as  a  very  yotmg 
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man  foimd  himself  using  his  expert 
horsemanship  and  his  skill  at  arms  in 
the  bloody  uprising  of  1768.  In  spite  of 
his  heroic  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his 
fellow-fighters,  the  fight  was  in  vain 
and  the  revolt  failed.  In  order  to  escape 
death  and  imprisonment,  Pulaski  fled 
to  France,  hoping  constantly  to  return 
to  Poland  and  resume  the  fight  for  his 
country's  freedom. 

He  sought  out  and  found  many  free- 
dom lovers  and  in  doing  so  he  met  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  who  urged  Pulaski  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  the  independence 
of  the  American  Colonies.  Pulaski  favor- 
ably responded  and  sailed  for  Philadel- 
phia where  he  joined  George  Washing- 
ton's own  staff. 

Pulaski  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  and  elsewhere  that 
he  was  soon  commissioned  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army.  He  continued  to 
make  himself  invaluable  to  General 
Washington  and  the  American  high  com- 
mand. He  sought  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  create  an  independent  cavalry 
corps  which  became  the  forerunner  of 
our  distinguished  and  historic  American 
Cavalry. 

Pulaski  was  sent  with  his  troopers  to 
the  Southern  Army  to  bolster  General 
Lincoln's  command.  Here  during  a  charge 
in  the  Battle  of  Savannah  on  October  11. 
1779,  General  Pulaski  was  killed.  This 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest  American 
losses  suffered  in  this  long  and  bloody 
war. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  almost  200 
years  later,  we  pause  to  observe  this 
tragic  anniversary.  We  are  proud  and 
grateful  as  well,  to  join  with  our  Polish- 
American  friends  and  fellow  citizens  to 
honor  our  fsunous  hero  and  benefactor. 
Not  only  do  the  Pulaski  Day  parades  and 
other  anniversary  activities  intensify  our 
gratitude  for  Pulaski's  supreme  sacrifice 
in  our  behalf,  but  these  observances  in- 
tensify our  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  of  Polish 
birth  or  extraction  have  made  to  our 
lives  and  our  well-being  in  the  past  two 
centuries.  No  other  ethnic  group  of  the 
many  that  compose  our  society  has  done 
more  to  benefit  this  Nation  than  those 
citizens  who  so  proudly  boast  of  their 

Polish  blood  and  background. 

As  we  recall  Casimir  Pulaski's  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind, may  we  today  rededicate  ourselves 
to  that  same  cause,  particularly  In  be- 
half of  restoring  independence  to  the 
Polish  people  who  are  still  living  in  bond- 
age even  now. 


THE  BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSEITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
George  T.  Nedder  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing citizens  of  the  Boston  area,  and 
I  feel  that  the  remarks  which  he  ex- 
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presses  on  behalf  of  Lebanese-Americans 
deserve  our  full  attention  and  careful 
consideration.  The  basic  human  rights, 
which  Include  the  right  to  emigrate,  are 
much  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
whims  of  terrorism: 

Htde  Park,  Mass., 

October  2,  1973. 

Deab  Congrzssman  Burke:  I  am  deeply 
dlstxirbed  by  the  recent  news  that  the  Aus- 
trian Oovernment  Intends  to  close  Its  gates 
to  those  seeking  asylum  In  Its  country.  By 
this  action,  the  Austrian  Qovemment  would 
Infringe  upon  the  basic  human  right  to  free- 
dom of  emigration.  I  appreciate  this  freedom 
the  more  because  my  parents  were  emigrants 
from  Lebanon  to  this  country.  On  behalf  of 
my  parents,  my  relatives,  and  the  many 
associates  of  Lebanese  background  who  share 
my  view,  I  wish  to  say  that  as  Americans,  we 
stand  for  the  right  of  aU  human  beings  to 
freedom  of  emigration,  and  we  urge  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  to  uphold  this  right  as 
provided  for  In  the  E>eclaratlon  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
also  urge  the  Austrian  Oovernment  to  con- 
tinue Its  humane  tradition  of  keeping  Its 
gates  open  to  those  who  seek  asylum  In  Its 
country. 

As  a  past  president  of  the  St.  Maron  So- 
ciety of  Our  Lady  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
Church  of  Boston,  I  know  that  most  Leban- 
ese-Americans share  my  concern  and  posi- 
tion, and  we  wish  it  to  be  known  to  you, 
your  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  to  our 
fellow  Americans  how  we  stand. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
that  you  consider  sponsoring  a  resolution  in 
the  Congress  to  urge  the  Austrian  Oovern- 
ment to  stand  by  Its  original  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  freedom  of  emigration. 

With  Sincere  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

OEoaGX  T.  Neooeb. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  7 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
waters  of  the  northwest  Atlantic,  just  a 
few  miles  off  the  New  England  coast, 
hundreds  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  are 
systematically  depleting  our  marine  re- 
sources and  thereby  destroying  an  inval- 
uable source  of  protein  for  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  8665,  that  would  extend  U.S.  fish- 
eries jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles  from 
our  shores,  and  allow  us  to  control  for- 
eign fishing  and  stop  the  depletion  of  our 
protein-rich  marine  resources. 

In  the  August  1973  edition  of  the  news 
magazine  published  by  the  Organized 
Fishermen  of  Florida,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Jim  Payne  describing  the 
activities  of  the  growing  Cuban  fishing 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  article 
illustrates  that  the  problem  of  foreign 
fishing  exists  not  only  in  New  England, 
but  in  all  of  our  coastal  waters.  Mr. 
Payne  suggests  that  the  Cuban  fleet  will 
continue  to  take  more  and  more  of  the 
marine  resources  out  of  gvlt  waters  until 
the  United  States  enacts  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson's  bill;  identical  to  H.R.  8665, 
to  establish  a  200  mile  fish  conservation 
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zone.  Such  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion would  finally  stop  the  great  protein 
robbery    occurring    right    now    off    our 
shores. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Ctjban  Plett 
(By  Jim  Payne) 

What  about  these  Cuban  Fishermen? 
There  are  probably  no  American  commercial 
fishermen  in  the  Oulf  that  haven't  wondered 
at  the  old  time  "Smacks"  with  the  sails,  and 
many  small  boats  of  past  years.  And  then 
at  the  change  to  the  present  steel,  Russian 
built  80'  mother  boats,  and  their  flberglasa, 
dlesel  powered.  Inboard  18"  runabouts  that 
dot  the  horizon  within  about  five  miles  in 
every  direction  of  the  mother  ship.  How  do 
they  operate?  Do  they  catch  any  fish?  What 
are  their  methods? 

The  steel  mother  ships  are  beautlfuUy 
designed,  and  powered  with  a  very  slow-tvirn- 
ing  single  dlesel  (about  700  RPM)  which 
moves  It  along  at  a  speed  of  about  12-14 
knots.  Prom  the  odor  of  their  exhaust 
fumes.  It  was  obvlovis  that  they  were  burn- 
ing Bunker  "C"  fuel  This  Is  the  residue 
when  aU  other  usable  elements  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  raw  petroleum.  It  Is  an  extreme- 
ly cheap  fuel,  but  thick,  requiring  pre-heat- 
ing  before  being  fed  to  the  eiiglne.  Their 
communications  and  flsh-flndlng  electronics 
equipment  are  apparently  the  latest.  They 
use  large,  hydraulic  davits  for  picking  up 
the  small  boats,  which  are  stacked  on  the 
after  deck  when  travelling. 

I've  been  watching  these  fishermen  for 
over  ten  years,  and  have  never  worried  about 
them,  as  they  didn't  seem  to  take  enough 
fish  to  make  a  dent  In  any  area  they  worked. 
Things  have  changed.  They  make  a  dent  now. 
My  last  trip  out,  durmg  July  convmced  me 
that  they  do  not  use  random  methods,  nor 
do  they  wander  aimlessly.  I  worked  around 
three  mother  ships  (mother  bears  we  called 
them)  which  constituted  this  particular 
fleet,  and  had  a  chance  to  observe  them 
working,  and  better  yet,  to  get  two  of  their 
fishermen  on  board  to  talk  to.  This  was  only 
possible  when  Uiey  knew  Mother  Bear  wasnt 

watching,  and  when  they  realized  we  were 
not  hostUe.  They  were  ver>-  friendly,  and 
InteUlgent. 

Their  methods  of  fishing  haven't  changed 
a  lot  during  the  years,  except  that  they  are 
streamlined  and  up-dated.  Instead  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  twtae,  for  a  trot  ime,  they  use 
a  mile  of  monofilament,  approximately  150  lb. 
test.  Instead  of  an  old  raw  boat,  they  have 
modem  18'  fiberglass  Inboards,  powered  with 
one-cylinder  Swedish  dlesels.  Two  men  work 
a  boat,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can 
lay  their  one-mUe  line  Is  surprising.  They  use 
the  Klrby  long  shank  hook  rather  than  the 
Mustad  circle  or  "Jap"  hook  that  we  use.  and 
I  was  careful  not  to  enlighten  them.  They 
must  loee  lots  of  fish  with  the  Klrby  hook, 
which  comes  out  so  much  more  easUy.  The 
3'  long  snood  Is  of  lighter  material,  from  the 
main  line  to  the  hook,  so  as  to  break  rather 
than  tear  up  the  whole  line  In  the  event  of 
their  hooking  somethmg  really  big. 

They  effectively  blanket  a  ten  mile  di- 
ameter area,  and  In  a  day  or  two  when  the 
area  Is  depleted,  they  move  on  to  another 
location  which  has  been  spotted  and  out- 
lined In  advance  by  one  of  the  Mother  Bears. 
With  these  fast  little  runabouts,  they  can  lay 
a  one  mile  line  (with  a  hook  every  twenty 
feet)  in  about  ten  minutes.  They  buoy  each 
end,  and  work  that  one  line  continuously, 
with  only  a  moment  or  two  between  opera- 
tions, for  moving  to  a  new  location,  or  to 
chat  with  another  boat.  The  operation  can 
be  performed  about  *-5  times  each  morning, 
whereupon  they  return  to  Mother  Bear  to 
unload,  and  then  repeat  the  performance 
again  In  the  afternoon.  Prom  my  observation 
It  was  apparent  that  each  smaU  boat  was 
catching   about    6-8   hundred    pounds   each 
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day.  This  compares  favorably  with  what  our 
35-60  footers  do  each  day. 

The  Mother  Bears  roam  constantly,  which 
la  for  the  puri>ose  of  flndmg  specific  ridges 
or  pln-polnt  areas,  where  guiding  flag  buoys 
are  thrown  for  use  by  the  small  boats.  There 
la  apparently  a  color  scheme  to  their  buoys, 
but  I  dldnt  figure  It  out.  One  or  more  large 
vessels  occasionally  range  out  of  sight  over 
the  horizon  which  seemed  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  new  cu«as. 

The  smaU  boats  do  not  have  refrigeration 
or  Ice,  but  simply  gut  their  fish,  and  throw 
them  under  the  sm&U  deck  forward,  untu 
they  are  transferred  to  the  big  boat.  I  was 
not  able  to  find  out  bow  they  processed 
these  flab  on  board  the  mother  boat — whether 
they  were  salted  or  frozen.  I  got  a  "yes"  for 
both  questions. 

The  fishermen  are  paid  a  salary  of  (500.00 
per  month,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
fish  caught,  and  each  trip  out  of  Cuba  Is  one 
month  In  duration.  The  fish  is  sold  to  the 
markets  for  174  per  pound,  and  the  price 
varies  only  to  balance  the  expenses  of  the 
fishing  vessels,  as  the  government  of  Cuba 
apparently  makes  no  money  In  the  operation. 
The  purpose  Is  solely  (so  they  said)  to  feed 
the  people  of  Cuba.  The  money  quoted  was 
judged  to  be  Cuban  of  course,  but  consider- 
ing their  economy,  as  fishermen,  they  fare 
well. 

I  don't  know  that  they  have  ever  rammed 
an  American  vessel,  but  one  of  the  Mother 
Bears  made  several  angry  overtures  both  to- 
ward my  boat,  and  another,  the  'Rence'  from 
Tarpon  Springs,  so  we  got  out  of  their  vicin- 
ity finally.  In  my  case,  they  sent  over  a 
small  boat  to  encircle  my  boat,  and  buoy 
vtrith  one  of  their  trot  lines,  supposedly  to 
cause  me  to  foul  their  lines  with  my  anchor 
line,  but  tne  Cuban  laying  the  line  failed 
to  brmg  the  ends  together,  and  I  ran  out  be- 
tween the  buoys. 

I  didn't  trust  the  temperment  of  the  skip- 
per of  the  big  steel  boat,  and  believe  they're 
willing  and  capable  of  giving  one  a  "nudge" 
If  they  had  an  excuse.  They  were  tired  of 
seeing  me  around. 

That  the  Cuban  fleets  are  having  a  serious 
Impact  upon  our  off-shore  Gulf  fishing  can 
not  be  denied.  At  the  time  I  was  observing 
this  one  fieet  of  three  mother  ships,  there 
were  other  fleets  operating  simultaneously 
to  the  south  of  my  location.  Assuming  each 
ship  goes  home  to  Cuba  with  a  catch  of  about 
150,00  pounds,  which  is  a  conservative  figure, 
for  a  30  day  catch,  it  means  a  monthly  take 
of  about  1  '/i  million  pounds  from  the  West- 
coast  of  Florida.  This,  surprising  as  it  sounds, 
could  be  Increased  tremendously  as  more 
flsets  are  put  Into  use.  I  consider  their  oper- 
ation highly  successful,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  they  do  as  well.  They  will  expand  as  they 
are  able.  The  question  Is  will  they  be  able  to 
do  significant  damage  before  the  United 
States  takes  action — either  under  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson's bill,  to  extend  our  contiguous  fishery 
zone  from  12  to  200  nautical  miles,  or 
through  a  bl-Iateral  agreement  with  Cuba, 
which  Is  very  unlikely. 


REVIVE  THE  DRAFT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  recruiting  quotas  for  the 
military  services  have  not  been  met  In 
recent  months,  there  has  been  much 
talk  that  the  draft  should  be  relnstituted. 
A  good  deal  of  that  pro-draft  talk  has 
come  from  within  the  Pentagon.  Some 
Pentagon  ofBcials,  instead  of  devoting 
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their  efforts  to  making  the  Volunteer 
Army  work,  have  spent  their  time  say- 
ing It  will  not.  It  Is  time  we  all  recog- 
nize that  it  is  working  and  can  work,  but 
that  all  of  us  must  work  together  so  we 
can  achieve  this  goal  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible. An  editorial  In  the  September  26 
Chicago  Sun  Times  presents  an  excel- 
lent discussion  of  what  is  needed.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Rkvtvk    the    Draft? 

Recruiting  for  the  volunteer  armed  forces 
Is  falling  short  of  the  Pentagon's  expecta- 
tions. Through  August,  the  Army  had  not 
met  Its  enlistment  quotas  for  seven  straight 
months.  Still,  it  Is  flatly  premature  to  sug- 
gest a  revival  of  the  draft,  as  some  In  the 
Pentagon  and  Congress  are  doing. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Pentagon  was 
111 -prepared  to  launch  Its  volunteer  concept. 
Apparently,  only  mUltary  planners  were  un- 
able to  forecast  that  in  a  war-weary  nation, 
recruits  would  come  in  large  part  from  the 
unskilled,  inadequately  educated  poor,  seek- 
ing employment.  Beyond  that  there  was  no 
hard-nosed  assessment  made  of  over-all 
postwar  manpower  needs.  As  a  result,  there 
Is  no  way  really  of  knowing  If  present  re- 
crultmg  goals  are  even  valid. 

The  basic  problem,  however,  is  not  that 
gross  errors  were  made  and  precipitate  action 
taken.  The  problem  lies  with  those  who  be- 
lieve the  errors  can  be  corrected  only  through 
a  revival  of  the  draft.  That  would  be,  for 
the  mUltary,  an  easy  way  out.  For  everyone 
else,  an  early  draft  would  be  a  renewed  and 
divisive  burden.  The  better  course  is  for  the 
Pentagon  planners  to  do  the  thinking  now 
that  they  should  have  done  before.  The 
volunteer  concept,  now  that  It  has  been 
adopted,  ought  to  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  work. 


COMMUNITY   ACTION   GETS 
RESULTS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  am  effort 
to  keep  myself  informed  of  developments 
throughout  my  congressional  district,  I 
frequently  take  walks  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  my  district  on  weekends.  On  a 
recent  walk  in  the  Lower  East  Side,  I 
happened  to  run  into  the  chairman  of 
the  St.  Mark's  Place  Block  Association 
who  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  few  if  any  trash  receptacles 
In  the  area  east  of  First  Avenue  and 
south  of  14th  Street.  This  community 
leader  also  pointed  out  that  in  general 
sanitation  services  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  were  poor. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  this 
particular  area — the  Lower  East  Side — 
has  some  of  the  worst  tenements  in  New 
York  City  and  has  been  receiving  urban 
renewal  and  other  Federal  funds  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  and  improve 
conditions  in  the  area;  the  Lower  East 
Side  has  also  attracted  middle-Income 
families  who  enjoy  the  ethnic  mix  of 
the  neighborhood  and  have  an  interest 
In  renovating  brownstones.  The  people 
living  in  the  area,  whether  in  the  worst 
or  best  of  accommodations,  have  had  as 
a  major  complaint  the  filthy  streets,  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  lack  of  trash 
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cans.  Residents  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
have  come  to  me  in  the  past  protesting 
that  they  are  the  last  to  receive  city 
services,  including  sanitation  services. 
This  feeling  of  neglect  lias  recently  been 
reinforced  by  the  appearance  of  new 
concrete  trash  receptacles  in  many  of 
the  city's  more  affluent  neighborhoods, 
and  while  I  applaud  the  city's  efforts 
in  coming  up  with  Innovative  and  addi- 
tional trash  receptacles,  I  share  the  out- 
rage of  my  constituents  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  that  these  essential  services 
are  not  provided  for  their  neighborhood. 

Because  of  my  own  concern  and  that 
of  my  constituents,  after  my  walking  tour 
I  contacted  Herbert  Ellsh,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istration, urging  that  the  Lower  East 
Side,  particularly  the  area  described 
above,  be  given  trash  receptacles,  prefer- 
ably the  new  concrete  ones,  and  that  the 
city  undertake  massive  sanitation  efforts 
to  clean  up  that  neighborhood.  I  have 
just  received  word  from  Administrator 
Ellsh  that  he  has  directed  the  depart- 
ment of  sanitation  to  place  100  baskets 
In  the  area  and  that  more  baskets  are 
on  order.  In  siddltion,  residents  of  the 
area  have  informed  me  that  although  not 
perfect,  sanitation  services  have  been  im- 
proved. 

The  residents  of  the  Lower  East  Side, 
particularly  the  members  of  the  St. 
Mark's  Pltice  Block  Association,  Eire  to 
be  commended  for  their  determined  and 
persistent  efiforts  to  obtain  trash  cans 
and  improved  services  for  their  commu- 
nity. I  have  received  petitions  containing 
over  a  thousand  signatures  asking  the 
city  to  place  trash  receptacles  in  their 
neighborhood.  These  signatures  were 
sent  to  Administrator  Ellsh.  Clearly  the 
residents'  voices  are  being  Listened  to. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  community 
work  together  and  effect  some  improve- 
ments. I  am  proud  to  represent  this  com- 
mimity. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI — SOLDIER  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   n^LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober 11  marks  the  194th  aimlversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  great  Polish 
patriot.  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  gave  his 
life  in  order  that  oiu-  country  might  be 
free. 

He  was  only  31  when  he  died  on  board 
the  brig  Wasp  where  he  was  removed 
after  sustaining  mortal  wounds  in  the 
Battle  of  Savannah.  Thus  ended  the  life 
of  one  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Polish  chivalry  and 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  whole- 
heartedly dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

Despite  his  youth,  he  had  established 
a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  field  of 
cavalry,  and  was  so  thorough  in  complet- 
ing the  arduous  task  of  reorganizing  the 
American  cavalry,  that  the  book  of  drill 
regulations  which  he  compiled  still  serves 
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today  as  the  basis  of  cavalry  drills  for  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Pulaski  first  heard  of  the  American 
rebellion  against  the  British  in  Paris  in 
1776,  and  true  to  the  words  he  haul  once 
spoken — 

Wherever  on  the  globe  men  are  fighting  for 
liberty,  It  Is  as  If  it  were  my  own  affair — 

This  heroic  Polish  nobleman  offered 
his  services  to  our  country. 

He  arrived  in  America  In  July  of  1777 
anil  Gen.  George  Washington  inmiedi- 
ately  entrusted  the  command  of  our 
cavalry  to  him.  Subsequently,  Pulaski 
gave  such  distinguished  service  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  and  during  other 
encounters  with  the  enemy  that  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  conmiended  him  for 
his  efforts  and  rewarded  him  with  the 
ramk  of  brigadier  general. 

On  this  anniversary,  it  is  especially 
fitting  to  remember  Pulaski's  courage  in 
the  face  of  tyrarmy,  his  patriotism,  his 
warmth  and  generosity,  for  all  these  are 
characteristics  which  the  Polish  people 
have  demonstrated  throughout  cen- 
turies of  strife  and  foreign  domination. 

In  my  own  1 1th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Polish - 
Americans  reside.  Therefore,  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of  these  extraordinary 
charsujteristics  of  the  Polish  people  and 
join  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  in 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  coimtless 
contributions  with  which  our  citizens  of 
Polish  heritage  have  enriched  American 
culture. 

Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  of  course,  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Polish  people  who 
served  our  Nation  smd  aided  its  progress. 
Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  America 
win  her  Independence,  his  gallantry  on 
the  battlefield  and  his  complete  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  helped  our  coun- 
try In  Winning  the  ultimate  victory. 

Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski  is  remembered 
here. today  and  is  honored  as  a  hero  of 
two  hemispheres — in  one  for  his  valiant 
efforts  to  prevent  the  partition  of  Po- 
land— and  in  the  other,  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  during  America's  war 
Of  Independence. 

This  great  man  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  the  age-old  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  reaJ  pride 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  General 
Pulaski's  death. 


ROCKWELL  REPORTS  AN 
"UNDERRUN" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  reports  of  cost 
overruns  on  Government  contracts  that  a 
company  which  lives  up  to  its  original 
bargain  usually  deserves,  and  gets,  a  pub- 
lic pat  on  Its  corporate  back. 

But  now,  much  to  the  surprise  of  many 
newspaper  financial  page  readers,  we 
have  the  unique  instance  of  a  cost  "un- 
demm" — a  Government  order  fulfilled  at 
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less  that  the  bid  price.  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corp.  achieved  this,  according  to  a 
special  news  report  from  Downey.  Calif., 
in  building  and  supporting  flights  of  the 
Skylab  command  and  service  modules. 

As  the  world  knows,  these  modules 
have  accomplished  their  mission — indeed 
have  helped  move  oiu-  spsice  program  far 
out  in  front  of  that  of  our  space  com- 
petitor, the  Soviet  Union.  So  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me,  and  I  know  to  others  in  Con- 
gress, to  learn  that  the  job  was  done  at 
less  expense  to  the  taxpayers  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

Rockwell's  space  division,  in  its  report 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  estimates  the  underrun, 
and  I  realize  the  difBculty  in  getting  ad- 
justed to  this  new  term,  at  $9  million,  or 
about  3  percent  of  the  contract.  This  in- 
dicates that  Rockwell  ran  a  very  tight 
ship  at  a  time  of  mounting  costs  gen- 
erally. 

I  congratulate  the  corporation  and 
thank  it,  too,  for  the  taxpaying  public. 
Also.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Rock- 
well International  in  large  part  is  a  prod- 
uct of  my  part  of  the  coimtry  and  has 
close  ties  to  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


FIRE  MEASUREMENT  PROM  SPACE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  Beacon  recently 
carried  an  article  datellned  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  the  home  of  the  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center.  This  significant 
article  describes  the  initiation  of  "Fire 
Index  Measurement"  utilizing  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite.  The 
combination  of  a  remote  sensing  device 
in  the  forest  combined  with  a  satellite 
allows  timely  determinations  of  poten- 
tial fire  hazards  in  large  tracts  of  forests. 
The  ability  to  do  this  without  having 
men  present  on  the  groimd  allows 
quicker  warning  of  fire  hazards  and  bet- 
ter deployment  of  limited  resources  to 
site  such  devastating  fires.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public: 

Space  and  Aeronautics 
Mountain  View,  Calif. — One  of  the  oldest 
threats  plaguing  life  on  Earth  since  time  be- 
gan is  now  being  attacked  by  the  newest  of 
man's  tools,  space  technology. 

Instruments  developed  to  sense  conditions 
when  fires  start  easily  are  being  teamed  with 
a  sateUlte  relay  station  and  computers  to 
give  the  California  Division  of  Forestry 
(CDP)  a  "Fire  Index  Measurement"  from  an 
experimental  unmanned  remote  station  In  a 
fire  area  near  Sunol,  California. 

Foresters  say  that  knowing  where  fires  are 
probable  and  how  they  might  act  is  almost 
as  important  as  men  and  equipment  actually 
fighting  fires.  An  urmianned  station  to  estab- 
lish the  fire  Index  In  remote  areas  Is  doubly 
Important  because  it  gives  timely  readings 
which  have  la  the  past  been  made  by  for- 
estry personnel  as  only  one  of  their  many 
duties  and  It  has  been  a  problem  for  them 
to  get  the  Information  to  the  headquarters 
by  telephone.  Important  too  Is  the  Idea  that 
when  fires  occur,  forestry  personnel  are  often 
pulled  Into  flreflghtlng  duties  and  can  no 
longer  monitor  their  areas. 
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The  system  Is  baaed  on  sensors  developed 
by  the  CDF  and  the  NASA  Ames  Research 
Center,  to  check  wind  velocity  and  direction, 
air  temperature,  relative  humidity,  and  fuel 
moisture  content,  a  measure  of  the  flam- 
mablllty  of  forest  floor  Utter.  Under  an 
agreement,  Ames  aerospace  technologists 
have  joined  the  CDF  Instniments  with  a 
NASA  "black  box"  which  converts  their 
measurements  Into  data  which  Is  beamed 
to  the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
( KU'ltj )   foior  to  six  times  daUy. 

The  ERTS,  orbiting  Earth  every  100  min- 
utes 915  kUometers  (640  miles)  overhead, 
picks  up  the  signals  with  special  receiving 
equipment.  The  satellite  automatically  re- 
lays the  Information  to  a  NASA  tracking 
station  In  the  Mojave  Desert  which  passes 
It  along  electronically  to  NASA's  Ooddard 
Space  Flight  Center  In  Maryland.  The  coded 
data  Is  sorted  out  by  computer  and  sent  to 
Forestry  headquarters  In  Sacramento,  Calif., 
In  a  useable  form.  In  the  Sunol  experiment, 
the  fire  index  Information  is  passed  to  Sac- 
ramento on  a  dally  basis,  but  it  could  be 
made  available  within  an  hour  after  an 
ERTS  pass  If  need  be. 

The  sensing  unit  In  the  Sunol  area  has 
been  operating  successfully  for  several  weeks 
and  the  experiment  has  been  termed  by  the 
CDF  "highly  successful."  NASA  Ames  has 
assigned  a  team  of  experts  to  study  the  de- 
sign of  a  network  of  the  sensing  units  which 
would  cover  several  critical  fire  areas. 

The  success  of  the  project  Is  also  sparking 
interest  In  the  possibility  of  using  the  sys- 
tem to  monitor  air  pollution. 

The  fire  Index  project  Is  a  good  example 
of  a  continuing  program  at  Ames  to  Identify 
problems  of  public  Interest  and  concern  and 
help  local  Eigencles  find  practical  solutions 
through  aerospace  technology. 

Heading  the  joint  effort  for  the  California 
Division  of  Forestry  is  WlllUm  Innes,  re- 
search meteorologist.  Henry  Lum,  Jr.,  re- 
search scientist,  at  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter Is  the  NASA  project  manager. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  FUTURES 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  frwn  the  Washing- 
ton Star  relative  to  the  commodity  mar- 
kets. I  have  been  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  I  find  the 
editorial  to  be  well  worthwhile  for  all 
the  Members  to  read. 

The  commodity  market  effects  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  the  United  States 
in  one  way  or  another  but  until  now  most 
people  had  not  had  the  situation  in- 
volving these  markets  interpreted  in  a 
way  which  they  could  understand. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune  ran  a  number  of  articles 
which  helped  tremendously  to  explain 
both  what  is  wrong  and  how  it  affects 
most  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Other  articles  since  that  time  have  been 
run  in  other  newspapers,  also  including 
the  Washington  Star  and  I  hope  that  the 
articles  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  will  encourage  stUl  others  to 
write  interpretative  stories. 

Following  is  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues £ind  those  who  receive  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  read: 


CONTBOIXINO  TSX  PtntrKBa 

The  behavior  of  the  agricultural  commodity 
markets  this  year  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  this  activity  must,  at  last,  be  put  under 
effective  federal  regulation.  There  are  promis- 
ing moves  In  Congress,  mcludlng  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Humphrey  and  another 
promised  by  Senator  McQovern,  to  do  lust 
that. 

The  troubling  aspects  of  the  frantic  trad- 
ing in  commodity  futures  were  detailed 
graphically  in  a  series  of  articles  last  week 
by  John  Flalka  of  this  newspaper. 

There  Is  ample  Indication  that  some  kinds 
of  speculation,  in  such  exchanges  as  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  have  UtUe  or  no 
relation  to  the  nation's  need  for  orderly  mar- 
keting mechanisms.  The  trading  floors  are 
Infested  with  "scalpers"  who  are  not  inter- 
ested In  buying  or  selling  actual  bushels  of 
com  or  soybeans  but  In  mateing  pUes  of 
money  from  the  paper  action.  Brokers  Juggle 
huge  potential  conflicts  of  Interest,  without 
meaningful  supervision,  as  they  handle  both 
their  customers'  orders  and  their  own 
accounts. 

The  ultimate  economic  effects  of  such  ac- 
tivity can  only  be  guessed  at,  since  the  trad- 
ing has  never  been  scrutinized  and  analyzed 
adequately.  But  there  are  strong  suggestions. 
based  on  such  phenomena  as  brokers  "walk- 
ing up"  the  prices  available  to  commercial 
grain  dealers,  that  the  mysterious  dealings 
In  the  exchanges  contribute  artificially  to  the 
further  Inflation  of  food  prices. 

Commodity  futures  prices  ( contracts  to  de- 
liver or  buy  goods  In  some  future  month) 
have  fluctuated  wUdly  In  this  year  of  short- 
ages and  roaring  Inflation— but  to  an  extent 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  actual  changes  In 
farm  costs  or  supply  and  demand.  This  vola- 
tility In  ItseU  Is  an  Inflationary  factor.  With 
market  disruptions  Interfering  with  the  le- 
gitimate "hedging"  function  of  futures  trad- 
ing, middlemen  apply  stircharges  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  additional  risk.  With  fu- 
tures prices  often  leading  actual  cash  prices 
by  wide  margins,  suspicions  of  market  manlp- 
lUatlon  are  strong.  With  fortunes  being  made 
from  the  speculation,  it  is  a  good  question 
who.  In  the  end,  comes  up  with  the  money. 
Unlucky  speculators,  perhaps,  but  also  con- 
sumers who  make  up  the  losses  of  those  la 
the  food  business  who  get  stuck. 

Self-regulation  by  the  self-serving  ex- 
changes and  their  member-brokers  Is  no 
answer,  any  more  than  It  was  In  Wall  Street 
In  the  leaOs.  The  toothless  and  apathetic 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  an  arm  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  is  not  doing  the 
job,  and  probably  cannot,  given  its  under- 
manned status.  The  regulatory  function,  any- 
way. Is  not  wisely  entrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment department  committed  to  the  Interests 
of  the  agribusiness  sector. 

With  a  staggering  $268  bUllon  worth  of 
futures  contracts  traded  In  a  single  year 
($70  billion  more  than  the  value  of  stock 
transactions)  the  need  is  for  a  strong.  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  on  the  order  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  for  a  basic  reform  of  commodity  trading 
practices.  The  American  consumer,  grappling 
with  Inflation  and  suspicious  of  everything 
in  the  price-setting  chain,  deserves  nothing 
less. 


REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA    MARKS    62D 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PINKSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  collesigues 
the  62d  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
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China.  This  is  an  occasion,  not  just  of  in- 
terest to  the  15  million  citizens  of 
Taiwan,  but  to  all  of  us  in  the  world  who 
have  admired  the  Chinese  people  and 
understood  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
on  October  10,  1911,  was  a  profound 
turning  point  in  world  history,  let  alone 
Chinese  history.  The  spirit  that  impelled 
the  events  of  62  years  ago  still  are  alive 
today,  exemplified  by  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  who  live  and  work  on  Taiwan. 

I  think  It  important,  as  we  strive  for 
reconcilation  with  old  wartime  and 
ideological  enemies,  that  the  United 
States  take  the  time  to  acknowledge  our 
long-lasting  friendship  for  the  people  and 
officials  who  make  Taiwan  their  home. 
The  long  tradition  of  xmderstanding  and 
cooperation  that  we  have  enjoyed 
through  the  decades  becomes  more  im- 
portant now  as  we  grapple  with  complex 
and  entangled  world  affairs. 

To  the  Republic  of  China  and  its  citi- 
zens on  Taiwan,  I  offer  my  best  wishes  on 
this  historic  occasion.  The  prosperity  and 
progress  achieved  on  Taiwan  surely  have 
been  earned  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 
I  hope  we  always  shall  be  their  friends 
and  allies. 


VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  O.  RICKOVER'S 
BOOK,  "EMINENT  AMERICANS," 
AN  UNKNOWN  BESTSELLER 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post,  of 
October  11,  1973,  deals  with  an  unknown 
book,  relatively,  yet  a  real  bestseller  by 
GPO  standards  and,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  copies  GPO  has  han- 
dled, a  bestseller  by  any  publisher's 
mark: 

RiCKOVXB,  Subs,  and  41   Men 
(By  Henry  MltcheU) 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover's  book. 
"Eminent  Americans"  has  quietly  sold  70,- 
000  copies  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
outlets,  and  as  the  admiral  recently  observed, 
"OrdlnarUy  It  would  be  thought  a  beet  seU- 
er,  but  the  newBpj^>er8  haven't  written  any- 
thing about  It." 

The  more  that  sank  In,  the  unjuster  It  aU 
seemed — though  Rlckover  is  not  one  to  be 
upset  by  the  nonsense  of  this  world — and 
he  said: 

"Of  course.  If  somebody  wrote  about  the 
sex  life  of  Hemingway's  cat,  there  would  be 
a  big  lead  story  about  It. 

"I  spent  fotir  years  on  the  book — It's  all 
there  In  the  preface.  I'd  like  It  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  book." 

The  book  has  several  beautiful  charac- 
teristics, starting  with  the  price  of  $1.26 
postpaid,  which  Is  remarkable  for  316  pages 
octavo  nowadays,  and  it  is  quite  perfect  for 
sending  a  kid  going  off  to  college,  since  it 
would  be  a  pity  for  him  to  get  out  without 
having  heard  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
MarshaU  or  Clay.  The  brevity  of  the  essays 
(9  or  10  pages  each)  bodes  weU  for  their 
actuaUy  being  read,  and  the  great  Amer- 
icans the  essays  deal  with  are  always  of 
Interest. 

The  admiral  imderstanda  that  what  with 
the  rush  of  affairs,  we  may  have  forgotten 
a  bit  of  our  history  along  the  way.  Indeed, 
ha  obeerved  very  pertinently: 
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"In  the  process  (of  writing  the  book)  I 
learned  a  great  deal,  particularly  about  the 
origins  of  our  government  and  the  events 
that  led  to  the  ClvU  War.  Although  I  bad 
read  a  good  deal  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory. I  had  never  fully  realized  the  fragile 
base  upon  which  our  system  of  national 
government  was  established  . . ." 

The  41  chapters  each  deal  with  a  man  for 
whom  one  of  the  Polaris  submarines  was 
named,  and  most  of  these  are  figures  cele- 
brated In  history,  with  a  sprinkling  of  lesser 
figures  such  as  Kamehameha,  the  HawaUan 
chieftain,  who  Is  somewhat  briefly  and  flat- 
teringly dismissed  In  a  page  and  a  half  as  a 
man  comparable  to  Alfred  the  Oreat  and  one 
with  "an  eye  for  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  In  foreign  ways." 

Oeorge  Mason  of  Ounston  HaU  ts  missing, 
in  one  of  those  oversights  to  which  the  world 
Is  prone,  but  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Oeorge  C. 
MarshaU,  Oen.  M.  O.  Vallejo  (a  19th-c«nt\iry 
luminary  'n  California  government)  and 
Tecumseh  are  included. 

If  the  figure  Is  distinctly  minor,  like  Val- 
lejo, the  admiral  finds  wise  lessons  anyway. 
"The  California  of  Vallejo's  youth  might 
serve  as  a  vision — a  vision  of  an  earthly 
paradise,  blessed  by  fertile  soil,"  etc.  Figures 
less  than  Franklin  or  Jackson,  In  other  words, 
may  yet  Instruct  mb.  In  ecology  and  the 
balanced  life. 

"I  am  not  a  professional  historian,"  the 
admiral  said,  and  the  book  was  possible  only 
because  his  late  VTlfe,  Ruth  Masters  Rlckover, 
did  most  of  the  research  since  Rlckover  was 
a  fuU-tlme  naval  officer  with  no  leisure  to 
speak  of.  The  essays  developed  from  letters 
to  Congress,  originally  designed  to  Inform 
the  legislature  about  the  submarines,  then 
branching  out  to  provide  sketches  of  the 
ships'  namesakes. 

'The  general  view,  a  GPO  spokesman  said, 
seems  to  be  that  the  book  is  wonderfully  In- 
fused with  the  adnalral's  sense  of  the  great 
themes  of  our  history — nationalism,  section- 
alism, populism,  slavery,  industrialism — 
sprinkled  with  little- known  tidbits  (Wash- 
ington was  the  only  one  of  the  first  six 
Presidents  without  a  college  education) 
which  seem  strangely  comforting. 

"It's  been  a  pretty  good  seUer."  the  spokes- 
man said.  Of  course  It  doesn't  compare  with 
'Infant  Care'  or  'Your  Federal  Income  Tax,' 
which  are  huge  sellers — the  income  tax  book 
has  sold  half  a  mUllon  copies. 

"But  the  admiral's  book  has  sold  70,472 
copies  up  to  the  first  of  July,  and  that  doesn't 
count  the  12.000  copies  for  Congress." 

Readers  who  fret  at  today's  licentiousness 
wUl  be  pleased  to  see  there  is  not  a  single 
pornographic  scene  In  the  entire  book,  or  so 
much  as  a  sexy  cat.  Rather,  the  precarlous- 
nesa  In  which  the  American  state  was  estab- 
lished Is  the  chief  theme,  with  Its  Implica- 
tion that  without  care  the  state  will  not 
last.  Its  action  being  (as  a  wit  once  said)  no 
stronger  than  a  flower.  It  can  be  said  of  the 
nation,  especially  after  reading  the  admiral's 
account  of  Its  early  spats,  that  It  was  be- 
gotten by  despair  (as  the  poet  said)  upon 
ImposslbUlty. 
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ARAB  ATTACKS  ON  ISRAEL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my  deep 
distress  over  the  Arab  attacks  on  Israel. 
On  October  10, 1  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  346 
Whereas  the  hoetUltles  In  the  Middle  Bast 
threaten  peace  throughout  the  world;  and 


Whereas  armed  conflict  In  the  Middle  East 
would  not  be  possible  without  massive  arm* 
supplies  to  Arab  nations  by  the  Communist 
bloc  and  by  certain  Western  European  na- 
tions;  and 

Whereas  Arab  nations  have  threatened  to 
deny  their  oU  resources  to  n&tlons  which  do 
not  modify  their  foreign  policy  to  suit  Arab 
goals;   and 

Whereas  the  attack  on  Israel  was  unpro- 
voked, massive,  and  has  already  constituted 
a  heavy  drain  on  Israel's  resources:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

ResolveA  by  the  Houae  of  Representatitjea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  seek  to  bring  about  the 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  with- 
drawal of  forces  to  positions  occupied  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  hoetlUtles,  and  direct 
negotiations  among  the  belligerents: 

That  the  President  begin  negotiations  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  Britain,  and  other  major  arms  sup- 
pliers toward  an  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  for 
the  Middle  East; 

That  the  President  work  to  end  any  United 
States  dependence  on  Arab  oU  (1)  by  en- 
couraging exploration  for  new  sources  of 
fossil  fuels,  (2)  by  conserving  energy 
through  price  smd  tax  policies  and  techni- 
cal Innovation,  including  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction,  and  (3)  by  developing  non- 
fossll  energy  sources,  such  as  nuclear, 
geothermal,  and  solar  energy; 

That  the  President  expedite  the  delivery 
of  weapons  already  purchased  by  Israel  but 
not  yet  delivered  and  that  he  report  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible  bis  assessment 
of  Israel's  economic  and  military  aid  needs 
80  that  these  needs  can  be  quickly  addressed 
by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  on  October  9 : 
Telegram 

October  9,  1973. 
Israel's  supplies  of  weapons  being  rapidly 
depleted  by  unprovoked  Arab  attack,  which 
shows  signs  of  continuing  for  some  time. 
State  and  Defense  Departments  cannot  or 
wUl  not  give  me  deiinlte  assurance  that 
money  Congress  appropriated  for  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Israel  has  been  released 
as  needed.  Urge  Instant  availability  of  all 
funds  heretofore  appropriated,  and  prompt 
review  of  Israel's  military  and  economic  aid, 
with  view  to  asking  Congress  for  all  addi- 
tional help  required. 

Claeence  D.  Long, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting my  concurrent  resolution  and 
urge  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
to  act  with  all  possible  speed  to  aid  our 
ally,  Israel. 


TRAVEL  ADVISORY  BOARD  SHUTS 
THE  PUBLIC  OUT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago 
I  pointed  out  that  the  effort  by  Congress 
last  year  to  convert  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  into  an  open-meeting  law 
for  the  Federal  Gkjvemment's  more  than 
1,400  citizen  advisory  committees  could 
fall  unless  more  meetings  are  opened  up 
and  the  public  takes  more  Interest  in 
them. 

In  response,  Reuben  B.  Robertson  m, 
of  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action  proj- 
ect, has  written  to  let  me  know  "what 
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steps  some  public  interest  organizations 
have  been  taking  to  effectuate  their 
rights — and  what  kind  of  resistance  has 
been  encountered." 

He  tells  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
ACAP  to  open  a  September  25  executive 
session  of  the  Travel  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  was 
to  be  closed  on  groimds  that  Board  mem- 
bers would  be  discussing  internal  mem- 
oranda relatir.g  to  proposed  revisions 
of  "future  programs,  objectives,  and 
plans"  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

Now.  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  does  permit  closing  a  meeting  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  meeting  will  be 
concerned  with  matters  which  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  exempts  from 
mandatory  disclosure,  and  the  FOI  Act 
does  exempt  certain  interagency  of  in- 
traagency  memoranda. 

However,  as  Mr.  Robertson  points  out, 
these  internal  memoranda  could  hardly 
be  considered  confidential  "once  their 
contents  are  divulged  to  other  meml)ers 
of  the  public  such  as  the  Industry  rep- 
resentatives on  the  TAB." 

I  might  add  that  when  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  drafted  guide- 
lines to  implement  the  advisory  commit- 
tee statute,  it  could  not  resist  this  little 
bit  of  bureaucratic  embroidery: 

While  the  FOI  Act  deals  with  access  to 
existing  documents,  the  present  Act  encom- 
passes oral  discussions  which  will  occur  In 
the  future  and  which  may  have  no  direct 
relation  to  a  document.  Accordingly,  In  ap- 
plying the  provision  (of  the  P^DI  Act  exemp- 
tions )  to  advisory  committee  meetings,  some 
modification  of  concepts  developed  solely 
with  regard  to  pre-existing  documents  Is 
appropriate. 

OMB  then  invented  a  couple  of  pre- 
texts for  closing  a  meeting  where  a  writ- 
ten internal  memorandum  Is  involved  or 
where — by  stretching  the  imagination — 
an  exchange  of  opinions  will  occur  which, 
if  written,  might  be  deemed  an  Internal 
memorandum. 

However,  the  Travel  Advisory  Board 
did  not  Invoke  these  pretexts  as  grounds 
for  closing  its  executive  sessions,  so  it  Is 
clear  to  me. that  Mr.  Robertson's  point 
prevails:  Once  the  material  in  question 
has  been  disclosed  to  the  members  of  the 
public  who  sit  on  the  TAB,  no  claim  of 
confidentiality  can  be  supported  and  the 
meeting  should  be  open  to  the  public. 

To  show  what  public  interest  organi- 
zations must  contend  with  in  trying  to 
open  advisory  committee  meetings  to 
public  scrutiny.  I  should  like  to  Insert 
his  letter  In  the  Record,  along  with  the 
TAB  meeting  notice  from  the  Federal 
Register  of  September  19: 

AVTATION  CONSTTMIR  ACTION  PROJTCT, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  9.  1973. 
Hon.  Davtd  R.  Obtt. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Obet  :  Knowing  of  your 
Interest  In  the  operations  and  activities  of 
federal  advisory  committees,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  Travel  Advisory  Board  which  Is 
utilized  by  the  TT.S.  Travel  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  TAB  Is  an  advisory  committee,  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
of  1972  which  was  signed  Into  law  last  Oc- 
tobw  0.  Almost  a  yecu'  later,  the  UBTS  and 
Its  officials  continue  to  conduct  the  activi- 
ties of  tl^is  committee  In  flagrant  violation 
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of  th0  Act  by  excluding  the  public  and  the 
press  from  its  meetings. 

At  a  regvUar  Travel  Advisory  Board  meet- 
ing last  June,  without  prior  notice,  the  pub- 
lic and  press  were  excluded  from  a  key  part 
of  the  discussion,  which  we  understand  dealt 
with  major  changes  pn^KJsed  In  tJSTS'  pro- 
gram. At  that  time,  C.  Langhom  Washburn, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Totirism  who  Is  also  ex  officio  chairman  of 
the  TAB,  was  quoted  In  the  trade  press  as 
stating  that  he  would  go  to  the  "highest  au- 
thorities" In  order  to  prevent  "emasculation" 
of  the  group  by  having  to  open  the  meetings 
to  the  public. 

More  recently,  the  Federal  Register  on  Sep- 
tember 19  carried  a  notice  of  a  TAB  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  September  25 — only  six 
days  advance  notice  for  the  public,  although 
Board  members  are  Informed  well  In  advance 
of  the  dates  and  times  of  the  meetings.  The 
notice  also  decreed  that  the  central  part  of 
the  meeting  would  be  closed  to  the  public 
for  the  purported  reasons  that  the  par- 
ticipants were  to  discuss  certain  Internal 
memoranda  "relating  to  prt^osed  revisions 
of  USTS'  future  programs,  objectives,  and 
plans,"  and  that  "the  public  interest  requires 
such  matters  to  be  withheld  from  disclo- 
sure." 

On  behalf  of  the  Aviation  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Project,  I  Immediately  contacted  the  of- 
fice of  Assistant  Secretary  Washburn,  as  well 
as  other  officials  of  the  Department,  to  pro- 
test this  notice  and  demand  that  the  meet- 
ing be  held  open  to  the  public  as  required  by 
the  Act.  I  also  wrote  Immediately  to  demand 
copies  of  the  memoranda,  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  polntmg  out  that 
the  documents  could  no  longer  be  considered 
confidential  Intra-agency  memoranda,  and 
thereby  exempt  from  mandatory  public  dls- 
cloeure,  once  their  contents  are  divulged  to 
other  members  of  the  public  such  as  the  in- 
dustry representatives  on  the  TAB.  I  again 
demanded  that  the  determination  to  close 
the  meeting  be  rescinded.  Both  of  these  re- 
quests were  summarily  rejected  by  the  tJSTS. 
I  then  requested  by  telephone  that  the 
meetmg  be  post^ned  untU  a  legal  deter- 
mination concenllng  its  closing  oould  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  request  was  likewise  dis- 
missed as  Impossible.  Moreover,  I  request«d 
as  a  matter  of  falmese  as  well  as  legal  re- 
quirement iinder  section  11(a)  of  the  Act, 
that  assurance  be  made  that  a  verbatim 
transcript  would  be  taken  of  the  closed  ses- 
sion so  that.  If  we  were  ultimately  success- 
ful In  a  legal  action  on  the  merits,  our  right 
to  know  what  transpired  at  the  meeting 
vMjuld  not  be  lost  forever.  This  too  was  re- 
fused, and  no  transcript  was  made. 

When  the  meeting  was  held,  as  scheduled, 
a  number  of  Interested  persons  and  members 
of  the  press  were  In  attendance.  Repeated 
protests  and  requests  for  reconsideration  of 
the  decision  to  exclude  the  public  were  made, 
and  finally  Mr.  Washburn  commanded  every- 
one to  leave  for  the  Ulegal  "executive  ses- 
sion", rejecting  even  our  request  to  poll  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  objection  from  them  to  pub- 
lic attendance. 

This  conduct  Is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  which  was  intended  to 
open  up  these  meetings  and  guarantee  the 
public's  right  to  know.  It  also  flouts  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  a  trans- 
parently absurd  interpretation  of  the  inter- 
nal governmental  memorandum  exemption. 
We  feel  this  pattern  of  conduct  should  be 
looked  carefully  Into  when  congressional 
oversight  hearings  are  held  on  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  It 
should  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more  care- 
ful review  of  how  the  USTS  Is  expending  its 
funds  and  conducting  its  aflalra,  with  siiecl- 
fic  reference  to  the  Travel  Advisory  Board. 

The  membership  of  the  TAB  Is  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  thoee  interests  which 
stand  to  benefit  most  heavUy  from  the  mil- 
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lions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  that  are  being  ex- 
pended annually  by  USTS:  Pan  American 
HUton  Hotels,  Disneyland,  Avis,  American 
Express  and  the  domestic  airlines  through 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  among  others. 
Why  is  there  no  real  public  representation 
on  this  committee?  Why  Is  there  no  legiti- 
mate small  business  representation?  Why  la 
not  a  single  consumer  organization  repre- 
sented? What  kind  of  influence  have  these 
private  commercial  Interests  been  having  in 
USTS  decisions  as  to  where  and  by  what 
means  its  funds  are  expended? 

In  Ught  of  your  remarks  concerning  fed- 
eral advisory  committees  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  Congressional  Record,  we  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  in  knowing  what  steps 
some  public  Interest  organizations  have  been 
taking  to  effectuate  their  rights — and  what 
kind  of  resistance  has  been  encountered. 
Because  of  the  refusal  of  USTS  to  comply 
with  the  law,  I  filed  a  complaint  on  Sep- 
tember 27  m  the  U.8.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  against  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Tourism  and  the  Individual  members  of  the 
Travel  Advisory  Board,  seeking  an  mjunc- 
tlon  from  further  violations  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  plalntllTs  In  the  suit 
are  ACAP  (a  non-profit  organization  en- 
gaged In  consumer-rights  advocacy  In  airline 
and  tourism  matters) ,  a  reporter  who  covers 
these  Industries,  and  an  mdlvldual  consumer 
Who  had  sought  to  attend  the  September  25 
TAB  meetmg.  One  of  the  problems  with  Uti- 
gation  of  this  sort,  of  course,  is  the  expense, 
since  even  if  the  defendants  are  found  to 
have  violated  the  law  the  plaintiffs  must  bear 
attorneys  fees. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  our  District  Court 
complaint  and  the  other  documents  which 
relate  to  the  Travel  Advisory  Board  and 
USTS  actions  described  above.  If  we  can  be 
of  any  assistance  or  provide  any  needed  In- 
formation, please  let  um  know. 
Sincerely, 

RrtTBIN  B.  BOBEBTSON  HI. 

VS.  Travii,  SxRvicx,  Travel  Aovxbort 
Board 

NOTICE    or    UEETINO 

The  Travel  Advisory  Board  of  the  U£. 
Department  of  Conunerce  will  meet  Septem- 
ber 25  at  9  :30  ajn.  m  Room  4830  of  the  Mam 
Commerce  Building,  14th  Street  and  Con- 
stitution   Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    DC 

20230. 

Members  advise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  for  Tourism  on  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  SM;compllsh  the  puri>oses  of  the 
International  Travel  Art  of  1961.  as  amended. 

Agenda  Items  are  as  follows: 
General  setaion 

(1)  Opening  remarks  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Tourism,  C.  Langhorne 
Washburn. 

(2)  Remarks  by  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, John  K.  Tabor. 

(3)  Review  and  discussion  of  USTS  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Executive  session 
A  closed  Executive  Session  will  be  convened 
following  the  general  session  to  discuss  In- 
temaJ  memoranda  which  relate  to  proposed 
revUlons  of  USTS'  future  programs,  objec- 
tlves,  and  plans.  Pursuant  to  section  10(d) 

of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  Pub. 
L.  92—463.  it  has  been  formally  determined 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Administration,  with  the  concvirrence  of  the 
General  Counsel,  that  these  matters  fall 
within  section  e62(b)  (5)  of  Title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  the  public  Interest 
requires  such  matters  to  be  withheld  from 
disclosure.  The  specific  exemption  Is  the 
intra-agency  conununlcatlons  exemption  set 
forth  in  subsection  (6)  of  section  662(b)  of 
Title  6.  Accordingly,  the  Executive  Session 
ahaU  be  closed  to  the  public  and  shaU  be  ex- 
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empt  from  the  provisions  of  sections  10(a) 
(1)  and  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  relating  to  public  attend- 
ance and  participation. 

Established  In  July  1968,  the  Travel  Ad- 
visory Board  consists  of  senior  representa- 
tives of  15  UB.  travel  Industry  segments  who 
are  appomted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  serve  two  year  terms. 

A  limited  niimber  of  seats — approximately 
14 — will  be  available  to  observers  from  the 
public  and  the  press  for  the  Oeueral  Session. 
The  public  wlU  be  permitted  to  file  writ- 
ten statements  with  the  Committee  before 
or  after  the  meeting.  To  the  extent  time  Is 
available  after  the  General  Session  the  pres- 
entation of  oral  statements  wUl  be  allowed. 

Robert  Jackson,  Director  of  Information 
Services  of  the  United  States  Travel  Service, 
Room  1625,  UjB.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C.  20230,  telephone  202-367- 
4987  will  respond  to  public  requests  for  In- 
formation about  the  meeting. 

C.  Langhorne  Washbttrn, 
Assistant    Secretary   for    Touriam 

US.  Department  of  Commerce. 
|FR  Doc.  73-19876  Piled  9-18-73;   8:46  am) 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PULASKI— 
ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS 
DEATH 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF  massacbhsxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day,  October  11,  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction,  indeed  all  Americans,  honor 
the  memory  of  a  great  Revolutionary 
War  hero:  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Bom  in  the  Province  of  Podolia  in 
southwest  Poland  in  the  year  1747,  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  was  to  develop  many  of  the 
traits  of  his  father,  the  Count  Joseph 
Pulaski,  Poland's  freedom  fighting  hero 
of  the  18th  century. 

Unfortunate  Poland,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century,  was  surrounded  by 
the  three  most  powerful  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Immense  Russia  lay  to 
the  east;  and  the  ever  expanding,  mili- 
tary minded  countries  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  lay  to  the  west. 

Upon  the  death  of  King  Augustus  m 
of  Poland  in  1763,  the  Prince  Chancellor, 
a  member  of  the  Czartoryski  family,  re- 
quested Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
to  send  in  Russian  troops  to  support  him 
and  reestablish  tlie  Polish  monarchy. 
Catherine's  choice  to  be  Poland's  new 
king  was  Stanislaus  Czartoryski  and. 
with  Russian  troops  now  occupying  Pol- 
and, Stanislaus  n  was  crowned  King  of 
Poland  in  1764. 

In  1768.  Count  Joseph  Pulaski  and  his 
son  Casimir  raised  sulHcient  forces  to 
rebel  against  the  foreign  domination  ex- 
ercised by  the  Russians.  In  the  revolu- 
tion, Pulaski,  age  21.  fought  with  the  val- 
or and  distinction  of  a  veteran.  Indeed., 
the  military  victories  gained  by  the  Pul- 
askis  supporters  were  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  establish,  in  1768.  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Bar.  The  Confederation  served  to 
combat  the  policies  of  Stanislaus  n  and 
his  Russian  allies. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  campaign  to 
make  Poland  free  from  tjTanny,  Casimir 
Pulaski  gained  fame  for  his  leadership 
abilities  and  was  noted  for  his  bravery 
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and  distinction  while  under  fire.  The 
combined  might  of  the  regular  Polish 
Army  under  Stanislaus  and  the  Russian 
army,  however,  proved  to  be  formidable. 
In  1772.  the  coxmtries  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria seeking  more  territory  and  infuri- 
ated by  Pulaski's  attempt  to  capture 
Stanislaus,  joined  Russia  and  the  com- 
bined forces  crushed  the  revolutionaries. 
Count  Joseph  Pulaski  was  captured  and 
later  died  in  captivity.  Casimir  escaped 
capture  but  the  Pulaski  lands  were  con- 
fiscated and  he  was  driven  into  exile  in 
Turkey.  In  that  year,  1772,  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  undei-way. 

While  exiled  in  Turkey,  Casimir  at- 
tempted to  arouse  the  Turks  into  mak- 
ing war  on  Russia,  but  failing  In  his  en- 
deavor, he  sailed  to  France  in  1775.  It 
was  in  PYance  that  Pulaski  first  heard 
that  America  was  fighting  for  her  free- 
dom from  England,  and  while  in  Paris, 
Pulaski,  ssrapathizlng  with  America's 
plight  applied  to  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
aid  him  in  securing  a  commission  in  the 
American  army.  Franklin,  impressed  by 
Pulaski's  military  record  and  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  motives,  furnished  Pulaski  with 
letters  to  Gen.  George  Washington. 

Casimir  Pulaski  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia to  August,  1777  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  Gieneral  Washingrton.  Washing- 
ton, too,  was  impressed  by  Pulaski's  cre- 
dentials and  wrote  to  Congress  request- 
ing a  commission  for  him.  In  the  in- 
terim, he  served  as  a  volunteer  officer  on 
Washington's  staff. 

In  his  first  battle,  at  Brandywine  in 
1777,  Casimir  Pulaski  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  impressed  General  Wash- 
ington greatly.  As  a  result  of  his  actions 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Congress 
awarded  him  a  commission  as  brigadier 
general  and  gave  him  command  of  the 
American  cavalry  forces. 

At  Trenton  and  later  at  Flemlngton, 
N.J,.  during  the  winter  of  1777-78, 
Pulaski  again  distinguished  himself 
and  Is  credited  with  helping  to  keep  sup- 
ply lines  to  Valley  Forge  open.  In  1778, 
Congress  authorized  Pulaski  to  form  a 
separate  command  of  his  own  and  for 
most  of  that  year  he  was  stationed  at 
Baltimore,  recruiting  and  training  his 
new  troops  and  did  not  engage  in  much 
action. 

In  February  of  1779,  Casimir  Pulaski 
and  his  new  command  were  ordered  to 
South  Carolina  to  join  General  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  attempting  to  capture  Sa- 
vannah. Pulaski's  forces  arrived  in  time 
to  do  some  heavy  fighting  along  the 
South  Carolina  coast.  In  order  to  allevi- 
ate pressure  on  Savannah,  the  British 
had  decided  to  go  on  the  offensive.  They 
managed  to  stall  the  American  advance 
by  attacking,  but  a  decisive  victory  was 
elusive  and  Instead  of  scattering  the 
American  forces  as  they  had  planned, 
they  had  to  be  content  with  just  buying 
a  costly  few  days  time. 

It  was  Just  after  the  American  forces 
had  been  stalled  by  the  British  attack 
that  Pulaski  proposed  a  major  attack 
against  Wappo,  a  nearby  British  strong- 
hold, but  the  proposal  was  regarded  as 
too  daring  and  was  rejected  by  the  Amer- 
ican command.  Therefore  the  Amer- 
ican forces  laid  seige  to  Savannah  and 
made  the  mistake  of  giving  the  British 
imtil  October  to  surrender. 

On   October   9,    1777,    an   attack   on 
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Savannah  was  launched.  Not  knowing 
British  reinforcements  had  arrived  and 
not  knowing  an  American  deserter  had 
betrayed  them  by  giving  the  British  their 
exact  numbers  and  where  the  attack  was 
to  take  place,  the  American  cavalry,  led 
by  Casimir  Pulaski,  led  the  way. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  British 
embankments,  Pulaski  and  his  men  were 
hit  by  a  murderous  crossfire.  Pulaski,  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  fell,  seriously 
wounded.  Almost  at  once  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  American  ship  Wasp,  and 
the  ship  pulled  smchor  and  headed  for 
Charleston.  The  ship  surgeons,  however, 
encountered  difficulties  In  treating  the 
general's  thigh  wound  and  gangrene  set 
in.  Before  the  Wasp  reached  its  desti- 
nation, Casimir  Pulaski  had  died.  The 
date  was  October  11,  1779.  He  was  buried 
at  sea  with  military  honors.  He  was  31 
years  old. 

So  it  Is  today,  on  the  194th  anniversary 
of  his  death  that  we  honor  this  great 
American  hero  of  Polish  heritsige.  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  never  lived  to  see  America 
in  peace,  a  free  America. 

He  never  lived  to  see  Poland  In  peace, 
a  free  Poland.  Of  America,  his  adopted 
country,  it  can  be  said  in  truth  that  no 
other  country  can  matdi  its  achieve- 
ments. Of  Poland,  his  native  country,  it 
can  be  said  that  only  once  did  it  exist  as 
a  truly  free  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
It  will  exist  that  way  once  more. 


NEW  AMERICANS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
country's  richest  resources  h&s  been  the 
diversity  of  the  background  of  its  citi- 
zens. Much  of  our  Government  and  legal 
system  Is  based  on  that  of  England,  the 
country  from  which  we  obtained  our  in- 
dependence. But  the  people  who  admin- 
ister those  laws,  who  vote  for  their  lead- 
ers, and  who  work  in  our  industries,  have 
heritages  which  stretch  literally  into 
every  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  their 
courage  which  built  the  Nation  and  their 
spirit  which  will  help  it  maintain  its 
position  d£,  a  great  democracy  and  a  great 
power. 

Each  year,  over  100,000  people  become 
U.S.  citizens  in  naturalization  ceremon- 
ies across  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  of  these  ceremonies  took  place 
in  my  district  July  31  of  this  year. 
Sixty-eight  employees  of  Hlckey-Pree- 
man  Co.,  Inc.,  were  sworn  In  as  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  a  special  court  session  held  In 
the  plant  cafeteria. 

For  12  weeks,  these  new  citizens  stud- 
led  together  after  work  In  a  program 
sponsored  by  Hlckey-Freeman,  a  Roches- 
ter clothing  manufacturer.  Four  teach- 
ers, Mrs.  Marion  Strickland,  Mrs.  Laura 
Radcliff,  Ms.  Germaine  Caroselli,  and 
Jerold  Stoll,  worked  to  give  the  students 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  an  imderstanding  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process.  Through  the  eCforts  of 
Ross  Zomow.  Monroe  County  clerk  and 
his  deputy  Ms.  Charlotte  King,  the  stu- 
dents were  able  to  take  the  prillminary 
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exam  in  the  firm's  offices  rather  than  in 
the  Hall  of  Justice.  Richard  Obrlnger 
and  Prank  Eteiduch,  attorneys  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
administered  the  test.  All  68  students 
who  took  the  test  qualified  for  citizen- 
ship— a  remarkable  record  which  speaks 
well  for  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  their  students. 
Bovd  Campbell,  chief  of  adult  education 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
and  David  Alexander,  also  of  the  State 
University,  who  coordinated  the  pro- 
gram. 

Each  of  these  68  new  citizens,  who 
come  from  such  countries  as  Italy. 
Greece,  Canada,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Cuba,  are  full-time  employees  of  Hlckey- 
Freeman.  Many  of  these  men  and  women 
have  already  risen  to  positions  of  sub- 
stantial responsibility  with  the  firm.  To 
each  of  those  new  citizens,  whose  names 
are  listed  below,  must  go  our  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes: 

Hickst-Fbxxmak  Co.,  Inc.. 

Rochester  N.T. 

VS.  CmzKNS 

Antonio  ClccareUl  and  daughters,  Marlsa 
and  Cotonella. 

Oabrlella  ClccarellL 

Genowef  a  Plotrowskl. 

Teresa  Dl  Benedetto. 

Antonio  Dl  Benedetto  and  son  Aurlzlo, 
daughter  Pasquallna. 

Natalia  Cueto. 

Roberto  Cueto  and  son  Emlllo. 

Qlusepplna  Dl  Battlsttu 

Lulgla  Caparella. 

Eleanor  Renauto. 

Maria  Malola. 

Vlncenza  Caprarella. 

Orlando  Malola. 

Domenlco  Lanzlrottl. 

Maria  Orazla  Panzetta. 

Anthony  Panzetta. 

Mauro  Spennacchlo. 

Francesca  Paola  Pelllgra. 

Lulgl  Barrlle  and  daughter  Maria. 

Angela  Maria  BarrUe. 

Maria  Pla  Dl  luUo. 

Mllde  DeOregorio  and  son  Nicolas. 
Carmela  Cottone. 
Lulgl  Alezza. 
Maria  Carlcchla. 
Dorlna  Dl  Marco. 
Maddalena  Delia  Rocca. 
Luba  Ognenovsl^a. 

Agata  Zaffuto  (naturalized  on  September 
17th). 

Vangel  Ognenovskl. 
Vloleta  Ognenovska. 
Adellna  Slconolfi. 
Leonardo  Zlcarl. 
Salvatore  Scarantlno. 
Raffaele  Plrla. 
Flora  Plrla. 
Fllomena  Rotoll. 
Calogero  Scarantlno. 
Tecla  Carla  Cuclnelll. 
Eugenia  Kucll. 
Settlmlo  Cuclnelll. 
Giovanni  PaUnlelr. 
Emillo  Rlzza. 
Mario  Orlmaldl. 
Amalla  Orlnuildl. 
Oluseppa  Scarlata. 
Maria  Teresl. 
Andrew  AItana«. 
Olga  Cberwtnsky. 
Irmo  Inglese. 
RaSaele  Sufra. 
Joseph  Pavla. 
Aasiinta  Pavla. 
Antonlno  Sufra. 
CrUtofaro  DlPane. 
Maria  DlFane. 
Carmela  MarsegUa. 
Maria  Antonla  Marseglla. 
Leonllda  D'Alessandro. 
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Pasquallna  Manno. 
Oluseppa  Tosto. 
Albert  Tosto. 
Helen  Seremetls. 

Dlml  trios  Kostarellls  and  daughters  Maria, 
Anastasla,  son  Sotlrlos. 
Zoe   Kostarellls. 
Corrado  FaJazza. 
Calogero  Glglio. 
Youngsoon  Lee  La. 

The  officers  of  Hickey-Preeman,  es- 
pecially Bud  Messe,  Robert  Morthorse, 
and  Werner  Suratny,  and  the  officials  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  headed  by  Abe  Chatman, 
worked  long  and  hard  in  developing  this 
unique  program.  I  think  their  efforts 
have  been  well  rewarded. 

It  is  a  great  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  bom  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  an  even  greater  privilege  for 
the  United  States  to  have  so  many  peo- 
ple from  so  many  backgrounds  choose 
to  become  UJS.  citizens  and  to  put  the 
work  and  effort  into  becoming  one  which 
Is  required. 
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like  Mrs.  Lou  CRourke — strive  for  per- 
fection, give  attention  to  detail,  and  con- 
scientiously and  competently  administer 
the  public's  business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LOU  O'ROURKE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALXrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
best  service  that  we  can  perform  for 
both  ourselves  and  our  country,  the  no- 
ted American  Jurist  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  responded : 

To  see  as  far  as  one  may,  and  to  feel  the 
great  forces  that  are  behind  every  detail 
...  to  hammer  out  as  compact  and  solid  a 
piece  of  work  as  one  can.  to  try  to  make  It 
first  rate,  and  to  leave  It  unadvertlsed. 

No  statement  more  accurately  reflects 
my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Lou  OHourke — one 
of  the  finest  servants  of  the  public  that 
I  have  been  honored  to  know. 

After  serving  her  community  with 
dedication  and  unsurpassed  competence 
for  over  25  years,  Mrs.  OTtourke  retired 
as  a  city  treasurer  of  Hawthorne,  Calif, 
on  September  14. 

While  city  treasurer,  she  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  community.  Mrs. 
CRourke  was  a  member  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Club  of  Hawthorne, 
the  Hawthorne  Women's  Club,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  California  Mu- 
nicipal Treasurers  Association. 

In  addition,  she  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Quota  Club. 

The  measure  of  a  person's  abilities  Is 
often  best  evaluated  by  fellow  workers. 
And  In  Mrs.  O'Rourkes  case  her  talents 
and  achievements  are  recognized  by 
those  who  know  her  best — the  Haw- 
thorne City  Council,  which  presented 
her  with  a  resolution  commending  her 
years  of  pubUc  service  and  her  excep- 
tional management  of  municipal  ftmds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  did  "first-rate"  work; 
her  efforts  went  beyond  those  which 
would  have  jielded  only  adequate  re- 
sults, and  she  left  it  "unadvertlsed." 

The  city  of  Hawthorne  was  fortunate 
to  have  had  her  services;  indeed,  our 
country  Is  a  better  place  today,  because 
of  the  faithful,  hard-working,  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  public  servants  who — 
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HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  12, 
1973, 1  mailed  out  the  following  questlcm- 
nalre  as  a  postal  patron  mailing  to  every 
household  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Idaho. 

I  enclose  the  results  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  The  tabulated  results  of 
12,000-plufi  questionnaires  which  my 
constituents  returned  and  my  staff  has 
tabulated: 

Rbsttltb   of  QtrrsnoNKAiazs — All   Akxas 
srcnoN    1 

Question  1 — Congressman  Symma  favors 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  like  we  have  In 
Idaho,  requiring  the  Congress  to  spend  no 
more  money  than  It  receives  each  year. 

His:  93%  agree;  7%  disagree. 

Hers:  98%  agree;  4%  disagree. 

Total:  94%  agree:  6%  disagree. 

Question  3 — Symms  is  opposed  to  using 
United  States  money  to  rebuUd  North  Viet- 
nam. 

His:  98%  agree;  4%  disagree. 

Hers:  97%  agree;  3%  disagree. 

Total:  96%  agree;  4%  disagree. 

Question  3 — Symms  favors  removal  of  earn- 
ings limitations  on  Social  Security  recipients. 

His:   84%  agree;   18%  disagree. 

Hera:  90%  agree;   10%  disagree. 

Total:  87%  agree;  13%  disagree. 

Question  4 — Symms  la  oppoeed  to  any  form 
of  gun  control. 

His:  86%   agree;   14%  disagree. 

Hers:  85%  agree:  15«^  disagree. 

Total:  86%  agree;  16%  disagree. 

Question  6— Symms  feels  occupational 
safety  and  health  should  be  a  responsibility 
of  the  employer  and  the  employee  and  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  federal  OSHA 
bureaucracy. 

His:  84%  agree:  16%  disagree. 

Hers:  84%  agree;  16%  disagree. 

Total:  84%  agree;  16%  disagree. 

Question  6 — Symma  believes  that  agrlcul- 
turaJ  imports  should  be  prohibited  If  foreign 
growers  have  not  compiled  with  pesticide  and 
health  regulations,  etc.,  applicable  to  Amer- 
ican fanners  and  processors. 

His:  94%  agree;  6%  disagree. 

Hers:  96%  agree;  4%  disagree. 

Total:  96%  agree;   6%  disagree. 

Question  7 — Symms  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  Inspection  of  farmers'  in- 
come tax  records  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

His:  73%  agree;  28%  disagree. 

Hers:  72%  agree;  28%  disagree. 

Total:  72%  agree;  28%  dtsagree. 
secnoN  a 

Question  1 — Do  you  favor  giving  private 
enterprise  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
the  U.S.  postal  monopoly  on  delivery  of  first 
class  mall? 

His:  84%  agree;  16%  disagree. 

Hers:  81%  agree;  19%  dtsagree. 

Total:  83%  agree;  17%  disagree. 

Question  2 — Do  you  favor  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China? 

His:  71%  yes;  29%  no. 
Hers:  63%  yes;  37%  no. 

Total:  67%  yee;  33%  no. 

Question  2A — If  yes,  do  you  believe  that  we 
should  Insist  that  we  be  paid  In  cash,  gold  or 
real  goods,  rather  than  financing  credit  to 
these  nations  with  American  tazpayen' 
dollars? 
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His:  97%  yes;  8%  no. 

Hers:  96%  yes;  6%  no. 

Total:  96%  yes;  4%  no. 

Question  3 — Do  you  favor  tax  decreases 
even  though  it  means  a  reduction  of  govern- 
ment services? 

His:  86%  yes;  16%  no. 

Hers:  86%  yes;  14%  no. 

Total:  86%  yes;  14%  no. 

Question  4 — Do  you  believe  the  Watergate 
ASalr  Is  not  just  a  characteristic  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  but  has  been  a  characteristic 
action  of  most  20th  Century  Adminis- 
trations? 

HU:  78%  yes;  22%  no. 

Hers:  81%  yes;  19%  no. 

Total:  79%  yes.  21%  no. 

Question  6 — Other  than  Watergate,  do  you 
approve  of  the  way  Richard  NUon  Is  handling 
his  Job  as  President? 

His:  45%  yes;  66%  no. 

Hers:  60%  yes;  60%  no. 

Total:  47%  yes;  53%  no. 

Question  6 — Inflation  does  not  result  from 
high  prices.  It  Is  the  cause.  Therefore  would 
you  favor : 

A.  An  Increase  In  taxes  If  It  meant  a  de- 
crease In  Inflation 

His:  30%  yee;  70%  no. 
Hers:  31%,  yes;  69%  no. 
Total:  31%  yes;  60%  no. 

B.  A  decrease  In  federal  spending  In  order 
to  balance  the  budget  and  to  stop  Inflation 

Els;  93%  yes;  7%  no. 

Hers:  93%  yes;  7%  no. 

Total:  93%  yes;  7%  no. 

Question  7 — Is  It  wise  to  allow  any  Presi- 
dent to  make  secret  domestic  and  foreign 
deals? 

His:  14%  yes;  86%  no. 

Hers:  14%  yes;  86%  no. 

Total:  14%  yes;  86%  no. 

Question  8 — Do  you  think  VJR.  domestic 
activities  and  world  affairs  are  reported  fairly 
In  the  news  media? 

His:  24%  yes;  76%  no. 

Hers:  21%  yes;  79%  no. 

Total:  23%  yes;  77%  no. 

Question  9 — Do  you  feel  higher  education 
In  this  country  Is  treating  fairly  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system? 

His:  26%  yes;  74%  no. 

Hers:  23%  yes;  77%  no. 

Total:  25 ';i  yes;  75%  no. 

Question  10— Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
Job  the  public  school  system  is  doing  In  edu- 
cating your  chUdren? 

His:  33%  yes;  67%  no. 

Hers:  28 '"o  yes;  72%  no. 

Total:  31%  yes;  69%  no. 

Question  11 — Do  you  see  the  two-party  po- 
litical system  as  offering  the  voters  honestly 
different  alternatives? 

His:  35%  yes;  66%  no. 

Hers:  34%  yes;  66%  no. 

Total:  35%  yes;  66%  no. 
sxcnoN  3 

Question  1:  Of  the  problems  facing  the 
country  today,  those  polled  In  order  of  seri- 
ousness : 

1.  Gov't  Destruction  of  Individual  Free- 
dom. 

2.  Inflation. 

3.  More  it  More  Big  Government. 

4.  Crime  and  Drug  Problems. 
6.  High  Taxes. 

6.  Energy  Shortage. 

7.  Environmental  Quality, 

8.  Vietnam — U.S.  vunerable  to  Russia. 

9.  Predicted  Food  Shortages. 

10.  Compulsory  wage  and  price  controls. 
H.  Unemployment. 

12.  Private  Education  Disappearance. 
Agriculture  and  rural  development 

Percent 

Spend  more i^ 

Same ™  ^3 

Uss  I-II""!!!™"""    24 

^««P   out _ 89 
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Healt^ 

Percent 

Spend  more 33 

Same "IIIIII     83 

Less    18 

Keep   out 13 

Defense 

Percent 

Spend  more . .._, 39 

Same   _-__ 41 

Less __I_rZr"III     28 

Keep   out 2 

Management  public  landt  and  forests 

Percent 

Spend  more 22 

Same   "        43 

Lew   IIIIIII     18 

Keep   out 14 

Environment 

Percent 

Spend  more 30 

Same  . 30 

Leas   23 

Keep   out 17 

Foreign  aid 

Percent 

Spend  more 1 

Sams  5 

Less    II.ZIIIII     82 

Keep    out 32 

Schools 

Percent 

Si>end  more 27 

Same   32 

Less   .— _.  16 

Keep   out 26 

Consumer  protection 

Percent 

Spend  more 30 

Same  33 

Less    18 

Keep    out 19 

Housing 

Percent 

Spend  more 13 

Same   30 

Less    27 

Keep  out 30 

Welfare  and  social  services 

Percent 

Spend  more n 

Same    22 

Less   63 

Keep  out 14 

Urban  renewal 

Percent 

Spend  more 10 

Same   19 

Less    29 

Keep   out 42 

Space  program 

Percent 

Spend  more 10 

Same 32 

Less   46 

Keep   out 12 

United  Nations 

Percent 

Spend  more 3 

Same I8 

Less    41 

Keep    out 88 


OPERA  IN  THE  BRONX?  YES,  THONX 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
skeptics  would  deny  it,  the  Bronx  offers 
its  citizens  multifarious  cultural  actlvi- 
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ties:  the  world-famous  Bronx  Zoological 
Park,  the  unexcelled  Bronx  Botanical 
Garden,  the  Bronx  Opera  Co.,  to  name 
but  a  few.  As  the  article  below  makes 
clear,  those  who  think  culture  is  limited 
to  Lincoln  Center  could  not  be  more 
wrong.  It  Is  to  aid  similar  community  en- 
deavors that  I  urge  support  for  HJl. 
10596,  the  Museum  Services  Act.  The 
article  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  October  7  follows: 

Opiea  in  The  Bhonx?   Yes,  Thonx 
(By  Harvey  E.  PhUllps) 

No  one  can  argue:  there  are  masses  of 
music  lovers  who  believe  that  the  curtain 
on  professional  opera  In  New  York  rises  and 
falls  at  Lincoln  Center.  But  how  wrong  they 
are!  According  to  the  Central  Opera  Serv- 
ice, New  York  is  home  for  37  opera  compa- 
nies, ranging  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
with  Its  dollar -devouring  spectaculars  to  ob- 
scure groups  surviving  on  a  shoestring — or 
less.  In  between,  however,  several  troupes 
offer  modest  but  often  stunningly  resource- 
ful performances  that  serve  many  purposes: 
they  entertain  those  adventurous  enough  to 
seek  them  out,  they  don't  make  one  very 
much  pwDorer  for  having  done  so.  they  often 
explore  unusual  repertory,  and  they  pro- 
vide needed  experience  for  young  perform- 
ing talent. 

Three  of  these  groups  seem  particularly 
worth  of  attention.  They  are.  In  order  of 
seniority,  the  Bronx  Opera  Company,  the  Bel 
Canto  Opera,  and  the  Eastern  Opera  Theatre 
of  New  York.  Though  slmUar  in  youth,  en- 
thusiasm and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  each 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  a  philosophy  and 
goals  that  keep  It  from  duplicating  the 
others'  functions. 

Michael  Splerman,  the  30-year-old  found- 
er-impresario of  the  Bronx  Opera,  loses  no 
time  In  making  one  aware  of  what  his  and 
his  company's  guiding  dictum  Is.  He  wants 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  arts  are  for  the 
few.  This  he  Is  doing  not  only  with  his  opera 
company  but  also  with  the  Bronx  Sym- 
phony, of  which  he  is  the  maestro,  and  with 
his  teaching  at  Hunter  College — for  him  every 
bit  as  Important  as  any  podium  appearances. 

Splerman  also  believes  In  the  community, 
his  community.  He  was  bom  and  educated 
In  The  Bronx,  his  speech  Is  colorfully  Grand 
Concourse — which.  Indeed,  Is  where  he  lives, 
his  apartment  serving  as  company  headquar- 
ters. He  hates — Ogden  Nash  for  once  having 
versified,  "The  Bronx/No  thonx."  Thonx,  nev- 
ertheless, have  come  to  him  for  a  recent  "Don 
Giovanni,"  which  after  having  played  its 
home  theater,  the  audltorltim  of  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science,  visited  Manhattan's 
Hunter  College  Playhouse.  Reviewing  it  at 
Himter,  The  Times  praised  Its  "many  pleas- 
urable moments." 

The  company  has  garnered  notices  like 
these  since  1967,  Its  first  year.  At  the  time  a 
group  of  Splerman's  musician  friends,  hold- 
ing a  bull  session,  lamented  the  sorry  state  of 
small-scale  professional  op>era  in  New  York, 
not  so  much  for  what  It  was  not  doing  for 
Singers  but  for  what  It  wds  doing — "the  Im- 
mortal wrongs,"  as  Splerman  puts  it — to 
opera  Itself. 

They  decided  to  act  Their  approach  t» 
schools  and  community  centers  was  sim- 
plicity itself:  "We  have  a  whole  opera.  Ho» 
would  you  like  to  buy  It  for  $160  a  perform- 
ance?" The  ploy  worked.  The  company  w^ 
noticed  by  the  Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  eventually  by  the  CUnton-Walton  Youth 
and  Adult  Center  of  the  Adult  Education 
Division  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. "We  could  not  sxirvlve  without  them." 
says  Splerman.  "They  provide  our  rehearsal 
and  performing  facUltlea.  Their  commitment 
U  fundamental." 

Other  sources  have  on  occasion  kicked  In 
contributions — the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts,  a  few  corporations  (Exxon, 
Chase)  and  on  foundation  (William  Matheua 
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Sullivan) — but  the  budget  for  the  coming 
season  Is  a  mlnlscule  $18,000  ("$14,000  from 
the  community,  and  we  scrape  up  the  rest") , 
and  this  has  to  cover  a  total  of  six  perform- 
ances of  two  works  with  perhaps  additional 
appearances  In  other  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

How  Is  this  possible?  Well,  the  pay  scale 
with  the  Bronx  Opera  would  not  add  a  single 
pelt  to  a  Blrglt  Nllsson  mink  coat;  singers 
(two  casts  per  production)  and  orchestra 
players  (as  many  as  40  if  the  opera  requires 
It)  each  receive  $50,  and  that  fee  takes  care 
of  all  rehearsals  (as  many  as  ten  weeks  of 
Juggled  weekends  and  evenings)  and  per- 
formances. "Let's  face  It,"  Splerman  remarks, 
"if  a  guy  has  to  go  through  a  toll  booth  to 
get  to  where  we're  working,  he's  contributing 
his  services." 

To  save  on  costs,  Splerman  and  hla  wife, 
Helene,  attend  to  all  office  chores  with  some 
assists  from  wily  volunteers  who  know  how 
to  turn  their  lunch  hours  on  their  office  Jobs 
into  frantic  Xerox  sessions. 

All  these  sacrifices  are  made  without  much 
regret  on  anyone's  part.  As  many  as  150 
singers,  when  auditions  are  announced,  will 
besiege  Splerman  for  an  opportunity  to  shine 
under  those  High  School  of  Science  lights. 
"New  York  acts  like  a  magnet  to  talent  from 
all  over  the  country. "  he  observes.  "The  kids 
come  here  and  there  are  no  opportunities. 
Many  of  them  have  never  been  onsage.  Why, 
one  girl  whom  I  cast  In  'Giovanni*  didn't 
even  know  what  a  recitative  was.  But  at 
least  she  didn't  have  to  go  to  Germany  to 
find  out." 

Splerman  rather  hopes  that  those  he  dis- 
covers will  soon  move  on.  Already  a  few — 
Clamma  Dale,  Sandra  Walier,  Roalyn  Jhun- 
ever,  Diana  Sims  and  Lenus  Carlson — have 
begun  to  be  noticed  In  other,  more  prestig- 
ious surroundings.  "There's  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  singers.  They  aire  transient,"  Spler- 
man notes.  "Although  It  Is  much  maligned, 
our  orchestra  Is  really  the  heart  of  ^e  com- 
pany." Drawn  from  the  Bronx  Sytaphony,  a 
community  ensemble  in  which  anyone  can 
play  along  If  he  wants  to  (auditions  are  nec- 
essary for  the  opera  orchestra,  hbwever),  the 
pit  accompanists  can  claim  a  certain  profl- 
clency  as  long  as  their  number  does  not  have 
to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  scoring  demands 
of  something  hovering  In  the  neighborhood 
of  German  mvislc  drama.  Benjamin  Britten's 
"Albert  Herring,"  in  proportion  almost  a 
chamber  composition  and  the  Bronx  Opera's 
offering  for  January,  will  most  likely  success- 
fully skirt  the  usual  mass  sound  problems, 
and  Splerman's  great  love  of  Mozart  will 
possibly  provide  that  extra  Ingredient  to  get 
them  over  the  hurdles  of  "The  Magic  Flute," 
scheduled  for  April. 

The  company  has  had  least  success  with 
Its  stage  directors,  designers  and  costumes. 
Splerman  feels  suggestive  settings  do  not 
read  In  the  large  spaces  of  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science  auditorium,  and  when 
drops  and  props  are  schlepped  to  other  sites, 
they  usually  don't  fit.  The  volunteer  stage 
crew  never  seems  to  get  enox'^h  time  to 
conquer  the  technical  features  of  these  for- 
eign plants.  Costumes,  generally  rented, 
sometimes  look  like  casual.  If  not  down- 
right Inappropriate,  leftovers. 

The  Bronx  repertory  will  always  be  a  mix- 
ture of  the  standard  and  the  only  some- 
what more  esoteric.  "That  means  no  'Dia- 
logues of  the  Carmelites'  for  us  or  opera  In 
any  language  other  than  English,"  Splerman 
aays.  "Our  constituency  la  not  ready.  Besides, 
Singers  need  experience  In  roles  that  are  In 
the  International  repertory." 

Tbe  choice  of  "Albert  Herring"  would  seem 
to  contradict  this  point  of  view.  "Well,"  says 
the  maestro,  smUlng.  "we  also  will  keep  on 
doing  operas  that  are  very  good.  I  did  think, 
what  if  no  one  shows  up.  but  I'd  be  embar- 
rassed to  run  scared.  We'd  be  finished  If  we 
Just  kept  doing  'Madam  Btitterfly."  We'd 
be  prostitutes." 

A  dlstsknce  frtun  The  Bronx  and  In  an- 
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other  musical  dimension  is  Bel  Canto  Opera, 
the  lyric  chUd  of  Theodore  Sleh,  a  gentle- 
man who  trained  as  a  theologian  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary  and  as  a  tenor  with  Tito 
Schlpa.  Unable  to  choose  between  the  two 
vocations,  he  compromised  by  becoming  a 
church  choir  director.  It  was  whUe  serving 
with  the  Chinese  Christian  Assembly  that 
he  arrived  at  an  arrangement  with  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Baptist  Church  at  3ist  Street, 
where  his  congregation  met,  to  begin  a  small 
operatic  venture. 

That  was  In  the  fall  of  1969,  and  since 
then  the  iinllkely  elements  of  a  Chlne.se 
heritage  and  a  Baptist  setting  have  led  Sleh 
to  mount  no  fewer  than  22  works.  On  this 
list  one  finds  mostly  rarities;  "Thais," 
"L'Amlco  Prltz,"  "Medea,"  "Mlgnon,"  '"me 
Damnation  of  Paust,"  "The  Pearl  Fishers," 
"I  Capulettl  ed  I  Montecchl,"  "Katya  Blaba- 
nova,"  "Jenufa,"  "La  Pavorlta,"  "Lucrezla 
Borgia,"  "Ann  Bolena"  and  yes,  "Dialogues 
of  the  Carmelites." 

What  Sleh  has  set  out  to  do  has  been 
achieved  with  little  help  other  than  that  of 
the  Church,  which  not  only  rents  Its  audi- 
torium to  the  group  at  a  low  fee  but  has 
also  hired  Sleh  for  its  own  office  staff.  No 
foundation  except  the  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  has  supplied  a  penny;  Bel  Canto's  or- 
chestra Is  a  baby  grand  piano.  Its  stage  Is 
Lilliputian,  Its  auditorium  seats  only  160. 
Somehow  this  has  all  come  out  to  the 
troupe's  advantage;  the  pianist's  Angers  are 
usually  more  accurate  than  the  plajrlng  of  a 
pick-up  collection  of  freelancers,  the  acting 
space  lends  Itself  to  Uluslonlstlc  devices,  and 
even  If  only  the  most  Interested  folk  come 
to  see  and  hear,  the  place  will  be  respectably 
filled. 

Like  Splerman.  Sleh  Is  swamped  by  ap- 
plications from  singers.  He  auditions  dally, 
either  during  his  nlne-to-flve  office  hours 
or  lu  the  six-  or  seven-hour  strictly  operatic 
period  that  follows.  Bel  Canto  gives  the  Im- 
pression of  being  constantly  at  work  on 
something  new.  In  addition  to  "Lakme," 
Which  opened  the  season,  they  are  preparing 
"La  Rondlne,"  to  be  sung  next  Friday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  Prokofiev's  "La  Duenna," 
"Le  Comte  Ory."  "The  Saint  of  Bleecker 
Street"  and  possibly  Saint  Saens's  "Henri 
vm"  and/or  "La  Julve." 

Sleh  Is  determined  to  expose  as  many 
singers  as  possible  to  his  startling  repertory. 
He  says  that,  presented  with  the  choice,  he 
will  take  the  Inexperienced  artist  over  the 
veteran.  The  policy  pays  off.  for  several  Bel 
Canto  proteges  have  gone  on  to  the  New 
York  City  Opera  or  have  latched  on  to  con- 
tracts   in   Brussels.    Hamburg   and    Munich. 

UnUke  Splerman.  Sleh  has  usually  fared 
well  with  directors  and  designers.  Perhaps  It 
Is  his  policy  of  allowing  these  pec^le  to  run 
with  their  conceptions,  funds  permitting, 
that  has  given  Bel  Canto  positive  results. 
Sleh's  vision  for  himself  and  Bel  Canto  Is  of 
finding  a  sUghtly  larger  hall  and  perhaps 
experimenting  with  a  small  orchestra.  Even 
as  It  Is,  Bel  Canto  has  come  to  figure  as  one 
of  the  more  important  showcases  in  town. 

The  newest  local  opera  company — it  Is 
Just  now  entering  Its  second  season — la  the 
Eastern  Opera  Theatre  of  New  York,  the 
group  that  operates  out  of  Pace  University's 
Schlmmel  Theater.  This  Is  the  organization 
that  New  York  magazine's  Alan  Rich  has 
taken  under  his  critical  wing  and  so  con- 
sistently praised  that  people  refer  to  It  In 
his  presence  as  "your  company." 

What  Rich  admires  has  to  do  with  the 
concept  developed  by  28-yeej-old  Donald 
Westwood,  Pace  graduate  and  Eastern's  man- 
aging director.  "We  want  our  audience  to  be 
In  the  presence  of  Ideas  and  Imagination. 
Today  In  opera  there  Is  a  need  for  entertain- 
ment, not  Just  for  another  company."  And 
entertain  they  do.  Last  year's  "Don  Pas- 
quale,-  "Cosl  fan  Tutte"  and  "11  Barblere  dl 
Slvlglla,"  admittedly  all  in  the  buffa  vein, 
bubbled  with  good  spirits  allied  to  Inventive- 
ness. It  wotild  seem  that  In  John  Haber,  Xaat- 
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em's  stage  director  and  designer,  Westwood 
has  snared  a  major  talent  to  carry  out  hla 
basic  concept  of  opera  as  theater. 

Young  Haber,  who  was  briefly  with  the 
Metropolitan  as  a  production  assistant  ("I 
worked  an  adding  machine"),  believes  in 
c^>era  In  the  original  language,  not  so  much 
out  of  any  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
libretto  the  comp>oeer  set  but  because  it 
forces  the  performer  to  communicate  through 
other  than  purely  verbal  means.  "People  tend 
not  to  act  If  they're  singing  in  English,"  he 
asserts.  "I  get  a  much  more  gratifying  en- 
semble effect  when  we're  using  the  Italian 
text."  The  company's  emphasis  on  acting 
leads  It  to  selecting  singers  who  have  had 
television,  stock,  even  soap  opera  experience 
rather  than  Just  a  conservatory  background. 
"We  dont  want  stand-up  and  clutch  per- 
formances," Westwood  summarizes. 

For  next  month's  "La  Boh^me,"  to  be  done 
without  chorus,  Haber  has  Immersed  himself 
In  the  Murger  novel  and  has  already  made 
some  decisions  that  will  certainly  Individual- 
ize the  production:  Acts  One  and  Two  per- 
formed without  a  break,  a  pointing  up  of  the 
Intimate  details  of  the  events  at  the  Cafe 
Momus,  and  a  clear  projection  of  Just  what 
Mlml's  nonsewing  profession  might  be.  This 
"Bohdme"  will  also  mark  the  introduction, 
thanks  to  the  Sullivan  Foundation,  of  a  20- 
plece  orchestra  replacing  Miguel  Pinto  and 
his  all-purpose  piano.  Pinto,  who  has  Joined 
JulUard's  American  Opera  Center,  Is  suc- 
ceeded as  Eastern's  artistic  director  by 
Thomas  Booth,  a  former  assistant  conductor 
with  City  Opera. 

Eastern's  repertory  Ideas  are  obviously 
closer  to  Bronx  Opera's  than  to  Bel  Canto's. 
"We  feel,"  says  Westwood,  "that  younger 
artists  are  best  off  performing  standard 
works.  They  are  valuable  for  them  in  terms 
of  their  careers.  We  cannot  try  anything  tOo 
grandiose  In  our  Intimate  theater."  Just  the 
same,  plans  are  afoot  to  stage  a  contemporary 
opera  In  February,  a  chancy  venture  con- 
sidering that  the  troupe  is  pledged  to  an 
audience  development  program  Involving 
the  new,  middle-Income  residential  area  that 
has  grown  up  around  Pace  "campus"  close 
by  City  Hall. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  community 
link  of  course.  Is  the  link  to  the  University 
Itself  which  Westwood  approached  at  the 
propitious  moment  when  Pace,  then  only  a 
college,  was  expanding  to  Include  lay  and 
medicine  faculties.  A  resident  professional 
opera  company  coincided  with  the  Institu- 
tion's notion  of  overall  growth.  There  was, 
too,  seed  money  from  private  sources  and  the 
use  of  the  subterranean  Schlmmel  Theater. 
This  Is  a  steeply  raked,  comfortable  hall  that 
seats  668  but  has  a  disproportionately  wide 
proscenium,  seven  feet  greater  than  the 
Met's. 

Westwood  Is  proud  tliat  Eastern  derives 
one-third  of  Its  Income  from  ticket  sales.  "We 
average  two  to  three  hundred  paid  admis- 
sions per  performance.  One  'Cosl'  even  sold 
out.  In  any  case,  we  make  sure  all  our  bills 
are  taken  care  of  before  we  begin  rehearsing." 
As  an  AQMA  company.  Eastern  awards  higher 
fees  than  Bronx  or  Bel  Canto,  singers  receiv- 
ing (90  per  performance. 

In  the  coming  years,  Westwood  hopes 
Eastern  will  grow  to  five  or  six  productions  a 
season  at  Pace  and  a  fully  operative  touring 
program  (Columbia  Artists  Is  now  prepared 
to  send  "Don  Pasquale"  on  the  road).  One 
senses  In  Westwood  a  rare  organizational 
talent.  But  whether  his  multi-faceted  plans 
work  out,  or  whether  Michael  Splerman  finds 
that  The  Bronx  can  develop  a  taste  for 
"Albert  Herring"  or  Theodore  Sleh  locates  a 
larger  auditorium  for  Bel  Canto,  enough  Is 
happening  right  now  to  reassure  the  budding 
prim*  donna  or  fenore  rxybitsto  that  curtains 
will  continue  to  rise  to  reveal  what  she  or  he 
can  do  before  a  Rudel  or  a  Chapln  decides 
to  show  them  the  dotted  line.  In  the  mean- 
time the  rest  of  us  can,  with  a  minimum  of 
ingenuity,  enjoy  the  music. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE:  INSULT  AND 
INJURY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  FKinrsTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  diirlng  recent 
debates  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  and 
in  the  President's  veto  message,  our  pro- 
posal has  been  labeled  as  "Inflationary" 
and  a  contributor  to  youth  unemploy- 
ment. In  his  recent  article  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  aptly  entitled  "Minimum 
Wage:  Insult  and  Injury,"  Mike  LaVelle 
focuses  on  the  underlying  motivations 
for  these  fallacious  arguments  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  low-wage  workers  who 
are  suffering  the  most  from  congress- 
ional Inaction  and  the  administration's 
lU-gulded  economic  policies.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  a  moment  to  read 
the  article  which  I  include  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribime,  Sept.  37,  1973) 
Minimum  Waoz  :  Insult  and  Injubt 
(By  Mike  L^VeUe) 

"Young  man,  I'm  sorry  I  cant  hire  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  can't  afford  to  pay  you  the  minimum 
wage  of  S3  an  hour." 

"Why  not?' 

"Well,  such  schemes  as  a  bigger  minimum 
wage  are  a  harboring  of  Socialism  and  It's  my 
patriotic  duty  to  defend  the  American  way 
of  life.  If  I  were  to  hire  you  at  such  Infla- 
tionary wages  I  would  sap  your  initiative." 

"What  about  your  Inflationary  prices?" 

"What  are  you?  One  of  them  smartpants 
college  kids?" 

"No,  sir.  I  Just  got  out  of  high  school." 

"Toung  man,  let  me  tell  you  this.  I  did 
not  build  this  business  by  giving  money 
away." 

"What  about  the  $200  000  you  gave  to  the 
Nixon  campaign?" 

And  so  It  goes.  The  Imaginary  dialog  Is 
Standard  procedure  whenever  a  mlnlmiun 
wage  bill  Is  up  before  Congress.  The  refrain 
of  the  profit-happy  and  the  penny-pmchers 
Is  always  the  same:  "We  cant  afford  It.  It'll 
put  us  out  of  business."  But  somehow  they 
always  do  afford  It  and  they  always  stay  In 
business. 

The  fallacy  of  that  argument  is  apparent 
when  one  looks  at  the  rise  of  day  labor  agen- 
cies. There  are  26  in  the  Uptown  area  alone. 
I  can  remember  there  were  one-third  that 
number  10  years  ago.  The  number  of  ham- 
burger stands  also  has  steadily  Increased 
while  minimum  wage  has  risen  twice. 

Day  labor  agencies  and  hamburger  stands 
I  particularly  Mcl>)nalds]  are  the  businesses 
most  affected  by  a  minimum  wage  boost. 

One  can  add  to  that  domestic  help,  and 
sweat-ehop,  nonunion  small  businesses. 
[There's  one  on  the  North  West  Side  where 
I  worked  for  three  days.  The  owner  paid  a 
minimum  wage  to  hU  mostly  black  women 
employes  and  hired  the  same  employee  as 
weekend  maids.  "Fine  people.  Salt  of  the 
earth.  Never  caused  no  trouble.") 

Since  1968,  food  prices  have  gone  up  38  per- 
cent, yet  President  Nixon  can  veto  a  mini- 
mum wage  bUl  which  would  have  gone  up 
about  25  per  cent.  That's  not  even  breaking 
even. 

The  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Bu  .get  is  $4,200  a 
year.  At  the  current  minimum  wage  of  $1  66 
an  hour  the  President's  veto  of  a  $2.00  mini- 
mum wage — the  law  provides  for  a  raise  to 
$2.2S  within  a  year — is  asking  minimum 
wage  earners  to  exist  on  $3,328  a  year,  $878 
below  the  poverty  level. 

That  Is  pure  insanity  and  any  relation  to 
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that  reasoning  and  the  fiscal  con3er\-atlves' 
stated  beliefs  makes  a  yahoo  night-rider  look 
like  a  flaming  liberal.  What  mcentlve  can 
there  possibly  be  for  someone  to  get  off  wel- 
fare If  the  choice  Is  to  be  a  working  pauper 
rather  than  a  nonworklng  one?  Common 
sense  has  to  tell  that  there  has  to  be  a  dif- 
ference. 

Oeorge  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
has  called  Nixon's  mlnlmtun  wage  veto  a 
"callous,  cruel  blow  to  the  worst  paid  work- 
ers In  America."  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
Steel  Workers  has  caUed  It  "the  most  cold- 
hearted,  cold-blooded  legislative  action  taken 
by  the  President  since  he  assiuned  office  in 
1969." 

That  language  Isn't  strong  enough  for  me 
and  my  own  comments  would  be  unprint- 
able. 

The  buck  [or  Its  equivalent  In  loose 
change!  seems  not  to  stop  anywhere  any- 
more. President  Nixon's  own  policies  have 
created  a  runaway  Inflation  which  have  pen- 
alized the  working  poor  and  by  some  logic 
I'm  unaware  of  they  are  to  be  penalized 
further  by  being  denied  even  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  not  of  their  own  creation. 
A  $2  minimum  wage  would  stUl  put  the 
working  poor  at  $4,160  a  year,  still  below  the 
poverty  level. 

The  insult  to  that  particular  Injury  Is: 
"Pick  yourself  up  by  your  own  bootstrtnps.  If 
you're  barefoot  I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
It." 


COMMUNITY  SUPPORT  TO  KEEP  ST. 
ALBANS  NAVAL  HOSPITAL  OPEN 


SIMPSON  TIMBER  CO.  CON- 
TRIBUTES TO  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST   ENERGY    SUPPLY 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  energy  crisis 
is  uppermost  In  everyone's  mind,  one  of 
the  industries  in  my  district  of  the 
Northwest  on  October  5  announced  Its 
contribution  to  the  energy  source  situa- 
tion and  I  quote  from  their  statement: 

Oeneratlon  of  one  million  kUowatt  hours 
monthly  from  wood  wastes  to  supplement 
the  critical  Pacific  Northwest  energy  supply 
was  announced  today  by  Simpson  Timber 
Company. 

Northwest  operations  manager  said  a  new 
program  for  pooling  the  area's  wood  wastes, 
which  also  are  in  short  supply,  has  enabled 
Simpson  to  reactivate  steam  generators  which 
were  mothballed  here  a  year  ago. 

We  have  assured  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration we  can  generate  a  minimum  of 
1,000.000  kilowatt  hours  each  month  surplus 
to  our  own  power  needs  In  Shelton  and  Mc- 
Cleary  mills.  We  will  be  hauling  wood  wastes 
into  the  Simpson  jKJwer  plant  here  from 
smaller  operations  In  Mason,  Thurston  and 
Grays  Harbor  counties  until  the  emergency 
passes. 

Advanced  lumber,  plywood,  softboard  and 
door  milling  techniques  in  the  Shelton  (Co- 
operative Sustained  Yield  Unit  have  bo 
reduced  local  wood  wastes  that  Simpson 
closed  Its  steam  electric  generating  plant  In 
1972  and  went  fully  on  the  BPA  power  sys- 
tem. 

The  additional  Input  of  1,000,000  kUowatt 
hours  Is  the  equivalent  of  supplying  full 
power  needs  to  1 .000  homes  monthly.  Simp- 
son plants  are  conserving  power  wherever 
possible  through  reduction  In  lighting  and  by 
machine  shutdowns  during  recess  periods. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  keep  my  colleagues  in- 
formed about  community  support  to  keep 
St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital  open  for  use 
by  the  veterans  of  Queens,  I  would  like 
to  insert  communications  I  have  received 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  the  St.  Albans  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  the  Queens 
Federation  of  Churches,  Inc.  As  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  point  out  in  their 
resolution,  there  are  300,000  veteraus  in 
Queens,  and  another  250,000  live  in  Nas- 
sau County.  These  veterans,  many  of 
whom  are  disabled,  would  be  well  served 
by  keeping  the  hospital  open.  As  the  St. 
Albans  Congregational  Church  and  the 
Queens  Federation  of  Churches  argue  in 
their  letters,  to  turn  the  hospital  into  an 
animal  quarantine  center  and  ignore  the 
needs  of  human  beings  would  be  a  dis- 
grace. As  one  who  has  long  been  active 
in  trying  to  have  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration take  over  the  hospital,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  and  letters  from  these 
important  community  groups: 

Thi  St.  Albans  Conqrxgationai. 
Chttbch, 

St.  Alhana.  N.T.,  September  25.  1973. 
Representative  Lxsm  L>.  Woi,rr, 
HoiLse  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 

DSAB  Mr.  Wolff:  In  SMldltion  to  sending  to 
you  a  copy  of  the  letter  we  are  sending  today 
to  President  Nixon,  we  wish  to  write  to  you 
directly  as  well. 

We  appreciate  your  contmued  use  of  all 
the  power  of  your  office  to  assure  that  St. 
Albans  Naval  Hospital  continue  In  use  as  a 
health  facility  to  serve  the  needs  of  sick  and 
disabled  human  beings.  It  should  be  un- 
thinkable that  this  splendidly  located  and 
equipped  hospital  might  be  demolished.  To 
convert  it  Into  an  animal  quarantine  center 
would  be  a  disgrace. 
Yours  truly, 

jAMXs  L.  CuR'ns,  MJ)., 

Social  Action  Committee. 
Robert  Ross  Johnson,  Minister. 

RESOLimoN  No.  672 — Opposb  CLOsrNo  OF  St. 
Alaans  Navai.  HosprrAL 

Whereas.  Queens  County  has  a  veteran 
pKDpulatlon  of  more  tban  300,000  veterans; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  In- 
creased the  number  of  disabled  veterans  In 
Queens  County;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  a  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  was  acknowledged  In  the 
past  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
steps  were  Initiated  on  two  occasions  to  build 
a  VA  hospital  in  Queens  County;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
close  St.  Albans  Naval  hospital  In  June  1974; 
now.  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration be  petitioned  to  acquire  St. 
Albans  Naval  hospital  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  a  VA  hospital  and  nursing 
home:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  Donald  John- 
son, VA  Administrator,  President  Ntxon  and 
leaders  at  Congress  be  petitioned  to  prsvmt 
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St.  Albans  hospital  from  closing  until  the 
VA  takes  action. 


Queens  Federation  of 

CHTTacHEs,  Inc., 
Richmond  HOI.  N.Y. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Queens  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  views  with  alarm  the 
suggested  proposal  to  convert  the  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  Into  an  Animal  Quarantine 
Center  and  In  turn  support  onth\islastlcally 
those  community  groups  who  are  protesting 
this  afiront  to  a  community  who  are  a  people 
with  pride. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  facility  be  made 
available  for  a  Medical  Center  providing  nec- 
essary community  services. 

We  urge  all  Queens  congressional  repre- 
sentatives be  apprised  of  our  stand  and  re- 
quest them  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  this  high  handed  approach  to  a 
community  from  becoming  a  reality  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  statement  be  given  at  the 
forthcoming  Congressional  Hearing  and  also 
to  the  community  groups  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Archie  Splgner. 


DUANE   SIBILLY:    A    HEROIC   DEED 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or   THE  VIRCIN   ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11.  1972 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  to  honor  a  young  man  who  has 
demonstrated  exceptional  ability  in  a  sit- 
uation where  most  other  teenagers  would 
not  have  been  able  to  cope.  He  is  Duane 
"Freddy"  Sibiily,  from  St.  John,  VJ.,  and 
through  his  level-headed,  responsible, 
and  timely  reaction  to  the  cries  of  two 
young  children  who  had  fallen  into  a 
swimming  pool,  he  avoided  the  tragic 
deaths  of  the  two  youngsters. 

Freddy  dove  into  the  pool  to  help  bring 
the  children  to  safety,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  mouth  to  mouth 
resuscitation  to  one  of  them  untn  the 
child's  normal  breathing  was  restored. 

I  share  the  pride  felt  by  all  St.  John- 
lans,  who  know  that  Freddy  is  an  excep- 
tionally responsible  young  man,  and  who 
have  never  doubted  his  strength  and 
courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to  my 
colleagues,  two  letters  about  Duane  Sl- 
billy's  heroic  performance:  the  first  was 
written  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Simmons,  of  St.  John,  by  Mr. 
Pedro  Negron,  president  of  the  Antilles 
Military  Academy  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred, telling  of  Freddy's  life-saving 
effort;  and  the  second  is  to  Freddy  him- 
self, notifj'lng  him  of  a  scholarship 
award  for  his  deed. 

The  letters  follow: 

ANTrm»  MiUTAST  Acadzmt, 

September    11,  1973. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeokge  R.  Siiftcoifs, 
Crm  Bay, 
St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Deab  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons:  This  Is  the 
kind  of  letter  that  I  am  most  happy  to  write, 
because  I  am  taking  this  means  to  tell  you 
that  the  timely  and  heroic  action  of  your 
■on.  Duane,  Sunday  afternoon,  saved  two 
young  chUdren  from  death  by  drowning  In 
one  of  the  academy  pools.  Duane  assisted 
the  life  guard  in  removing  a  little  girl  and 
boy  from  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  and  then 
administered  mouth,  to  mouth  resuscitation 
tzzrtu  narxnal   breathing  was  restorad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  have  a  cadet 
like  Duane  in  the  Corpw  of  Cadets  at  tb* 
Antilles  MUltary  Academy.  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  con- 
fidence In  trusting  your  son  to  our  care  and 
guidance.  I  am  confident  that  you  are  mak- 
ing an  Investment  In  Duane's  future  that 
will  pay  him  dividends  throughout  his  life 
time. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

PXDRO  L.  Negron, 

President. 

8am  p.  Waxuicx  &  Co., 

or  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.. 

September  13,  1973. 
Cadet  2d.  Lt.  Dcanx  Sibellt, 
Antilles  UmtarjhAcademy. 
Trujaio  Alto,  RwHo  Rico. 

Dear  Cadft  Second  LmrrENANT  Sibuxt: 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Wallace 
Corporate  Family  Scholarship  Committee 
takes  In  advising  that  you  are  the  recipient 
of  oinr  1973-74  scholarship. 

The  scholarship  was  established  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  employees  of  the 
Wallace  Corporate  Family.  However,  in  view 
of  the  outstanding  life  saving  efforts  you 
demonstrated  at  the  Sam  P.  Wallace  picnic 
outing,  Sunday,  September  9,  1973.  with  the 
revival  of  Javier  Orraca  and  Jo  Anne  Herrero, 
we  would  like  to  reward  you  for  this.  You 
were  the  mainstay  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
two  Wallace  Corporate  Family  children.  The 
ChUdren  are  now  recovering  in  a  manner 
beyond  expectations  and  expect  they  will 
have  a  full  life  ahead  of  them. 

Through  your  relentless  efforts  of  mouth 
to  mouth  resuscitation  and  the  calm  manner 
In  which  you  performed  this,  a  drowning 
tragedy  was  averted.  You  should  be  proud  of 
your  actions. 

The  scholarship  wiU  consist  of  $1,000.00 
(One  Thotuand  Dollars)  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  tuition  for  the  scholastic  year.  The 
presentation  of  this  scholarship  wUl  be  made 
at  the  next  parade  to  be  held  at  the  Actwlemy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Wallace  Corporate  Fam- 
ily and  Its  over  1 ,000  employees,  we  are  proud 
of  you  and  are  happy  that  we  can  contribute 
to  fvirtherlng  yotir  education. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Elbbecht, 
Chairman,  Scholarship  Committee. 


VICA  WEEK 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Introduce  today  a  resolution 
to  designate  February  10  to  16,  1974,  as 
"National  Vocational  Education,  and  Na- 
tional Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  (VICA)  Week." 

The  VocaUonal  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  are  organized  to  help  promote 
high  standards  in  trade  ethics,  work- 
manship, scholarship,  and  safety,  and 
aid  in  developing  the  ability  of  students 
to  plan  together  and  to  organize  projects 
through  the  use  of  the  democratic 
processes. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  there 
are  over  10.000  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  these  clubs,  and  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  work  of  these  students  real- 
izes the  value  of  their  effort  in  promoting 
vocational.  Industrial,  and  educational 
pursuits.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  recognize  their  vtdu- 
able  contribution  to  career  education. 


October  11,  1978 

A  LCX>K  AT  NO-FAULT  DIVORCE 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

li*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effect  of  no- fault  divorce  on  the  pay- 
ment of  alimony  is  the  subject  of  Vera 
Olaser's  second  article  of  a  series  car- 
ried in  the  Miami  Herald.  Noting  the 
trend  away  from  aUmony  and  the  failure 
of  the  laws  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
specific  contribution  of  the  homemaker 
spouse,  it  cadis  attention  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  young  girl  to  prepare 
herself  with  the  education  and  skills 
necessary  to  earn  a  living  in  the  working 
world.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Sept.  19,  1973 1 

Trend    Is    Getting    Awat    From    Alimony 

Payments 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — Divorce  is  one  of  life's 
costliest  experiences — in  terms  of  both  emo- 
tional   pain    and   cold    cash. 

"No-fault"  divorce  eases  some  of  the 
heartbreak  by  removing  the  necessity  to 
blame  one  partner  for  the  failure  of  the 
marriage.  But.  despite  Its  comfortable  sound, 
"no-fault"  doesn't  ease  the  financial  pains. 
In  some  cases,  it  makes  them  worse  for  one 
partner. 

"No-fault"  has  been  haUed  by  psychiatrists 
and  marriage  counselors  because  it  helps  ex- 
husbands  and  ex-wives  remain  friends,  and 
spares  children  the  screaming  courtroom 
scenes  which  can  leave  lifelong  psychological 
scars. 

"Having  a  long-standing,  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  another  human  being  is  one 
of  the  hardest  Jobs  In  the  world,"  says  mar- 
riage counselor  Elma  Wolf  of  Washington. 
D.C.  "It  shouldn't  be  dissolved  on  a  fault 
basis.  If  It  hasn't  worked,  hopefully  the  atti- 
tude should  be  that  another  relationship 
might." 

Psychiatrist  Kevin.  Donohue  shuns  the 
word  "guilty."  noting  that,  "both  people  gen- 
erally contribute  to  the  demise  of  a  rela- 
tionship." 

Based  on  these  Insights,  "no-fault"  can  be 
regarded  as  a  forward  step. 

In  financial  terms,  however,  it  solves  little 
and  underscores  what  lawyers  have  been  tell- 
ing resentful  cllenu  for  years: 

There  is  no  way  an  Income  which  sup- 
ported one  household  can  be  made  to  support 
two  In  the  same  style.  Divorce  cuts  into  the 
living  standard  of  both  partners. 

Wealthy  Irv  S.  is  one  of  the  exceptions. 
Now  In  hU  mld-70B  and  happily  married  to 
his  second  wife,  Irv  S.  stlU  pays  aUmony  to 
wife  No.  One,  from  whom  he  parted  a  half 
century  ago  after  three  Incompatible  years 
and  no  children. 

He  sheUs  out  good-naturedly.  Irv  8.  Is  well- 
to-do  now  and  It's  simpler  not  to  reheat  old 
coals. 

Lifetime  "reparations"  to  a  healthy,  non- 
working,  childless  wife  are  on  the  way  out, 
no  matter  what  the  ex-husband's  economic 
status. 

At  the  other  extreme  la  the  case  of  Pat  D., 
a  30-year-old  mother  of  three  small  children, 
recently  divorced  from  the  son  of  a  promi- 
nent political  family. 

Her  ex-husband  vmlked  out  four  years  ago. 
stopped  working,  and  sent  no  money.  Pat,  a 
coUege  graduate,  is  mitiring  long-range  plans 
to  carry  the  load  alone. 

"I  did  not  ask  for  nor  did  I  receive  alimony 
or  child  support.  I  got  the  house,  largely  be- 
cause I  had  made  all  the  payments,"  she 
said.  "I  am  going  to  law  school,  by  the  grace 
and  favor  of  my  famUy.  They're  helping  with 
tuition  and  some  Uvlng  expenses." 
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Pat  has  hired  a  housekeeper,  changed  her 
job  from  fuU  to  part-time,  and  settled  down 
for  a  three-year  grind,  from  which  she  hopes 
to  emerge  with  a  solid  career  potential. 

As  for  the  alimony  Pat  scorned.  It  Is 
awarded  only  In  about  one  out  of  10  cases, 
according  to  a  recent  Hastings  Law  Review 
article  on  "Women  as  Litigants,"  by  Stuart 
Nagel  and  Lenore  J.  Weltzman. 

Under  "no-fault."  Dr.  Weltzman  eetimates, 
'It's  more  like  one  out  of  20. " 

In  most  states  the  trend  Is  away  from  ali- 
mony to  temporary  support  of  the  wife  whUe 
she  "rehablUtatea"  herself,  trains,  Job-hunts, 
and  prepares  to  become  self-supporting. 

wives  alnKist.  always  receive  chUd  supi>ort 
If  they  retain  custody  of  the  children,  as  most 
Still  do.  The  length  of  the  marriage  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  support  the  court 
awards  her. 

with  the  aim  of  getting  her  back  into  the 
Job  market  quickly,  some  Injustices  reeult. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  a  respected  divorce 
lawyer  said.  "A  high  judgment  for  a  wife  and 
three  or  four  kids  is  about  40  per  oent  of 
the  husband's  Income.  He  gets  60  per  cent 
for  hlmaelf.  That's  not  fair  to  the  lady,  but 
thoee  are  the  facts  of  life." 

"Florida  women  have  been  shafted  finan- 
cially under  'no-fault.*  That  goes  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  women,  too."  said  Michael 
Wheeler,  author  of  a  forthcoming  book  on 
"No-Fault  Divorce." 

In  Florida,  a  woman  with  one  kidney  and 
a  long  list  of  serious  ailments  reportedly 
found  herself  without  military  medical  bene- 
fits via  her  husband's  "no-fault"  divorce. 

A  woman  suffering  from  varicose  veins  and 
phlebitis,  after  a  marriage  of  more  than  20 
years,  was  awarded  only  enough  money  to 
rear  her  teenage  son  and  Instructed  to  find 
a  job  aUowlng  her  to  stay  off  her  feet. 

ECONOMIC    ADVANTAGE 

Tax  laws  make  alimony  economically  more 
advantageoois  to  the  ex-husband  than  chUd 
support.  He  may  deduct  alimony,  and  his 
ex- wife  must  report  it  as  taxable  Income. 

He  may  not  deduct  chUd  support,  and 
•be  need  not  report  it  as  taxable. 

San  Francisco  attorney  Anne  Diamond  re- 
ports that  Judges  award  support  to  the  wife 
"If  the  marriage  Is  long,  and  If  the  husband 
is  affluent. 

"The  only  Job  with  no  security,"  she 
added.  "Is  that  of  housewife.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent 'no-fault'  has  taken  away  what  security 
there  was." 

Law  Professor  Herma  Hill  Kay  writes,  "The 
wife's  work  In  the  home  continues  to  be  seen 
as  a  service  she  owes  her  husband,  rather 
than  as  a  Job  deserving  the  dignity  of  eco- 
nomic return." 

Most  women  do  not  realize  that  a  trip  to 
the  altar -flamstrlngs  them  legally. 

A  single  woman  enjoys  equal  legal  treat- 
ment with  men  In  regard  to  property  and 
contracts,  but  m  almost  every  state  she  loses 
some  of  It  when  she  marries. 

In  only  eight  states — known  as  "commu- 
nity property"  states— do  husbands  and 
wives  Jointly  own  what  they  acquire  during 
the  marriage. 

In  the  early  years  of  a  marriage  a  couple's 
"community  property"  often  Is  the  hus- 
band's career,  which  both  work  to  build.  If 
the  marriage  breaks  up.  the  husband  takes 
the  "coBimunity  property"  with  him  and  the 
wife's  contribution  Is  rarely  recognized. 
not  lite  contract 

"I  believe  It  will  take  almost  a  generation," 
Mrs.  Diamond  said,  "to  get  the  Idea  across  to 
women  that  the  nice  girl-good  housekeeper- 
good  mother  role  doesn't  give  her  a  contract 
for  life. 

"If  she's  wise,  she'll  prepare  herself  for 
poesible  termination  of  the  marriage.  That 
means  she  won't  be  able  to  go  'all-cut'  as 
wife  and  mother  without  protection  of  some 
sort,  like  education  and  training  during  the 
marriage." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Professor  Kay  suggests  that  a  husband 
whose  wife  supported  him  through  graduate 
school  should  be  required,  upon  divorce,  to 
finance  similar  education  for  her. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  court  finds 
he  can't  afford  it  at  the  time  of  divorce,  the 
wife  Is  not  likely  to  get  It. 

A  model  "no-fault"  divorce  law.  written 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  contains  a  section 
Instructing  the  Judge,  in  working  out  the 
divorce  settlement,  to  consider  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  homemaker  spouse. 

To  avoid  Inequities  in  settlements,  family 
law  specialists  recommend  a  national  set  of 
guidelines  for  judges.  The  aim  would  be  to 
provide  a  roughly  equal  standard  of  living 
for  the  divorced  partners. 

Thursday:   The  deadbeat  daddies. 


TRYING  TO  SAVE  THE  ROCK- 
AWAYS  BEACHES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality 
of  life  in  urban  areas  Is  a  subject  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  planners  and  other  con- 
cerned people.  Rarely,  however,  do  these 
people  get  involved  in  seeing  for  them- 
selves what  the  consequences  are  when 
a  vital  portion  of  what  makes  life  livable 
in  a  city  is  endangered  or  partially  taken 
away.  Such  a  situation  now  prevails  in  a 
part  of  my  congressional  district. 

I  have  reference  to  the  problem  of 
erosion  and  erosion  control  in  the  beaches 
of  the  Rockaways,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar summer  resort  areas  in  the  Northeast, 
used  and  loved  by  millions  of  people. 

Beach  erosion  in  the  Rockaways  has 
become  endemic  and  is  threatening  this 
lovely  area's  future  as  a  recreation  cen- 
ter for  the  largest  metropolitan  area  in* 
the  Nation.  At  high  tide,  surrounding 
roadbeds,  power  lines,  sewer  facilities, 
and  the  famous  boardwalk  are  threat- 
ened. At  low  tide,  In  many  spots,  there  is 
an  8-  to  10-foot  drop  between  the  last 
step  of  the  boardwalk  and  the  beach.  The 
situation  is  so  severe  that  at  least  25 
blocks  of  the  beach  were  closed  to  the 
public  this  summer  by  the  city  of  New 
York. 

There  Is  a  solution.  In  the  form  of  a 
multipurpose  rivers  and  harbors  project, 
known  as  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rock- 
away  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay.  It  provides 
for  hurricane -flood  protection  and  beach 
erosion  control.  Unfortunately,  the  en- 
tire project  has  been  bogged  down  due  to 
planning  difficulties  in  its  hurricane- 
flood  protection  portion. 

As  a  result,  29  members  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation  banded 
together  in  order  to  introduce  and  push 
through  to  approval  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  permit  work  to  commence  on 
the  erosion  control  part  of  the  project 
independently  of  the  hurricane-flood 
portion.  The  titles  of  the  two  measures 
Involved  are  H.R.  9016  and  H.R.  9017. 

Regrettably,  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  contains  no  funding  request 
at  all  for  the  Rockaway  project,  prob- 
ably  because  the   UJ3.   Army   Corps   of 

Engineers,  which  would  run  the  en- 
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deavor,  had  not  anticipated  being  able 
to  commence  work  on  any  aspect  of  the 
project  this  year.  The  corps'  New  York 
district  has  given  assurance  that  plan- 
ning for  the  beach  erosion  control  work 
at  the  Rockaways  will  be  completed  by 
the  spring  of  next  year. 

■nie  legislation  separating  beach  ero- 
sion frwn  hurricane  control  has  gotten 
appropriate  approval  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  which  incor- 
porated it  into  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1973,  HJR.  10023, 
soon  to  come  to  the  House  floor.  Now  that 
an  authorization  exists,  the  question  is 
funding,  which  of  course  comes  under 
the  purview  of  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee. 

Several  of  those  sponsoring  the  meas- 
ure have  indeed  sought  out  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  subcommittee, 
asking  his  aid  In  obtaining  the  total  $2.5 
million  in  Federal  funds,  without  which 
the  project  carmot  get  off  the  ground. 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State  will 
make  available  the  matching  $2.5  mil- 
lion, should  the  Federal  contribution  be 
forthcoming. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  approval  will 
in  fact  be  forthcoming,  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  see  this  work  undertaken  as  of 
this  spring.  Constantly  we  read  and  hear 
of  major  endeavors  being  gotten  under- 
way Involving  this  number  of  bUlions  or 
that  number  of  hundreds  of  millions. 
Yet,  here  is  a  basic  piece  of  work  that 
must  be  gotten  imderway  or  the  entire 
nature  of  life  In  the  vibrant  part  of  this 
urban  area  will  chsmge  swiftly  and  for 
the  worse. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  project  that  makes 
or  breaks  a  city  and  the  people  in  it. 
When  recreation  areas  are  nonexistent, 
the  people  begin  to  leave,  the  tax  base 
erodes  and  life  as  we  know  it  becomes  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  all  the  people  left 
behind. 

A  strategic  investment,  often  minimal 
in  size,  can  and  does  make  the  differ- 
ence. For  this  reason,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  make  that  investment 
in  the  life  and  future  of  the  Rockaway 
area. 


SOLAR  ENERGY:  ANSWERS  FOR 
TODAY  AMD  POTENTIALS  FOR 
TOMORROT^— PART  I 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  heat- 
ing oil  shortages  spread  through  our 
country  this  winter,  we  will  constantly 
be  reminded  of  the  perils  which  can  grow 
from  shortsighted  planning  of  our  energy 
resources.  Certainly,  solar  energy  will  not 
be  the  answer  to  the  shortages  we  will 
suffer  this  wihter  and  next  summer.  But 
solar  energy  can  provide  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  future  economy  and  en- 
ergy supplies. 

It  is  clear  that  we  will  not  long  be  able 
to  continue  feeding  our  economic  growth 
on  crude  oil  and  natural  gas.  New  tech- 
nologies will  have  to  be  developed.  But 
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there  Is  a  danger  here.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  In  its  decision  of 
June  12,  1973.  requiring  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  file  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  on  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program,  wrote: 

Tne  manner  In  which  we  divide  oxix  lim- 
ited research  and  development  dollars  today 
among  varlovis  promifiing  technologies  In  ef- 
fect determines  which  technologies  will  be 
available,  and  what  type  and  amount  of  en- 
vironmental effects  will  have  to  be  endured, 
In  the  future  when  we  must  apply  some  new 
technology  to  meet  projected  energy  demand. 

Unlike  many  of  the  alternative  fuel 
sources  now  being  discussed — oil  shale, 
coal  gasification.  liquef£u:tion,  atomic 
power,  and  geothermal  energy — solar 
energy  will  not  require  a  vast  commit- 
ment of  our  natural  wealth  to  bring 
technology  to  the  point  of  commercial 
application.  And  solar  research  Involves 
no  risk.  Solar  energy  is  pollution-free, 
and  many  of  its  terrestrial  applications 
have  already  been  proven  feasible. 

A  major  obstacle  to  our  Increased  re- 
liance on  solar  energy  Is,  quite  simply, 
our  own  ignorance.  Up  to  now,  harness- 
ing the  Sun's  energy  for  practical  pur- 
poses has  been  a  Buck  Rogers  fantasy. 
Many  fine  articles  and  reports  have  ap- 
peared recently  which  explore,  in  depth, 
the  potential  of  solar  energy.  The  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Conunittee  de- 
serves to  be  commended  for  bringing  out 
the  facts  in  this  vital  area. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1973  edition  of  "En- 
vironment" magazine.  This  article,  writ- 
ten by  Arthur  Tamplln,  provides  a  good 
survey  of  the  potential  way  by  which 
solar  energy  can  ease  our  energy  plight. 

The  article  follows: 
How  Shall  Wr  Use  thk  Sxtnucht?  Let  Us 
CoTTirr  THx  Ways 
(By  Arthur  R.  Tamplln) 

This  report  discusses  varloiia  schemes  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  utUlzatlon  of 
solar  energy.  The  flrst  section  wlU  discuss 
physical  systems  and  the  second  section  will 
treat  biological  systems.  The  major  focvis  of 
the  report  will  be  to  present  a  means  of  com- 
parison; consequently  the  technical  descrip- 
tion will  be  somewhat  brief.  More  detailed 
technical  dlsciisslons  can  be  foxind  In  the 
cited  references. 

In  his  June  4,  1971,  energy  message  the 
President  stated,  "The  s\in  offers  an  almost 
imllmlted  supply  of  energy  If  we  can  learn 
to  use  it  economically."  This  statement  re- 
flects the  Increased  mterest  In  solar  energy 
technology  that  has  developed  In  response  to 
the  evolving  energy  crisis  In  the  U.S. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  June  37,  1972,  Dr.  Eggers  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation   (NSP)   stated: 

"Solar  energy  is  an  essentially  inexhausti- 
ble source  potentially  capable  of  meeting  a 
significant  portion  of  the  nation's  future 
energy  needs  with  a  minimum  of  adverse 
environmental  consequences.  .  .  .  The  mdl- 
catlons  are  that  solar  energy  is  the  most 
promising  of  the  unconventional  energy 
sources,  and  the  foundation  plans  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  m  nscal  1973  funding  of 
solar  research  to  a  total  bt  4  million 
dollars."  > 

As  an  Uliistratlon  of  the  potential  of  solar 
energy,  consider  that  some  2  trlUlon  kUlo- 
watt-hovirs  (kwh)  of  electrical  energy  were 
consumed  In  the  U.8.  In  1970.  Incident  solar 
energy  In  U.S.  deserts  averages  soime  2.000 
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kwh  per  year  per  square  meter  or  2  bllUon 
calories  per  year  per  square  meter.  (A  cal- 
orie Is  the  amovmt  of  heat  needed  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  one 
degree  centigrade.)  In  other  words,  our  elec- 
trical energy  consumption  was  equivalent  to 
solar  radiation  falling  on  only  some  400 
square  miles  of  desert.  If  this  solar  energy 
could  be  tapped  with  only  6  percent  efficien- 
cy, just  8,000  square  mUes  of  desert  would 
be  required  (a  90-mlle  square).  This  Is  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  deserts. 

The  three  nonblologlcal  classes  of  solar  en- 
ergy UtUlzatlon  are  terrestrial,  space,  and  ma- 
rine. Terrestrial  and  ^ace  systems  would  use 
incident  solar  energy  wbUe  marine  systems 
would  use  both  incident  energy  and  solar 
energy  stored  In  sea  thermal  gradients. 

EssentiaUy,  two  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  terrestrial  systems.  One  Involves  the 
use  of  solar  cells  and  the  direct  conversion 
of  solar  energy  into  electrical  energy.  The 
other  Involves  the  absorption  of  solar  en- 
ergy as  heat  which  Is  either  used  directly 
or  converted  Into  some  other  form. 

SOLAS    CXLLS. 

This  technology  received  a  substantial  Im- 
petus from  the  space  program  and  today, 
using  sUlcon  crystals,  conversion  efficiencies 
of  10  percent  are  routinely  obtained.  Systems 
using  sUlcon  solar  cells  have  been  proposed 
for  electrical  power  generation.'  At  10  percent 
efficiency,  it  would  require  only  4,000  square 
miles  of  coUector  surface  in  the  desert  to 
generate  the  present  electrical  power  con- 
sumed In  the  U.S. 

This  Is  essentlaUy  an  on-the-shelf  system. 
The  major  barrier  to  Its  use  and,  hence,  the 
major  area  for  research  and  development  Is 
In  the  fabrication  of  the  ceUs.  The  cost  of 
fabricating  the  sUlcon  crystals  is  such  that 
the  overall  system  costs  are  prohibitive.  Pres- 
ent costs  for  a  nuclear  plant  are  about  $260 
per  kilowatt  (kw)  of  installed  capacity.  (The 
$250  per  kw  costs  are  those  estimated  by  the 
nuclear  power  Industry,  but  probably  are  too 
low.  At  the  same  time,  cost  estimates  made 
by  proponents  of  solar  power  systems  prob- 
ably are  also  too  low.  AJs  a  result,  the  com- 
parative basis  for  the  relative  costs  of  the 
two  approaches  may  be  eulequate.)  A  sUicon 
cell  system  would  cost  In  the  range  of  $100,- 
000  p)er  kw.  Approaches  for  reducing  this  cost 
are  discussed  In  the  references  above.  It  is 
suggested  that  It  might  be  possible  to  bring 
the  cost  down  to  a  competitive  level.' 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  cost  of  fabricat- 
ing the  sUlcon  cells,  a  savings  could  be 
achieved  by  using  lenses  to  concentrate  the 
sunlight  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  cells 
required.  Moreover,  the  10  percent  efficiency 
is  a  factor  of  two  to  three  below  the  theo- 
retical efficiency  of  such  cells.  Costs  could  be 
reduced  by  Improved  conversion  efficiency.* 
Finally,  it  may  be  possible  to  fabricate  (at  an 
economic  coot)  sandwiched  cells  which  are 
able  to  utilize  a  greater  fraction  of  the  solar 
energy  spectrum.  One  such  cell  could  achieve 
an  efficiency  of  60  percent." 

Another  posslbUlty  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  this  system  is  the  use  of  another  type  of 
solar  cell.*  Considerable  effort  is  now  feeing 
expended  on  the  cadmium  sulfide  ceU.'  The 
advantage  of  this  material  Is  that  It  func- 
tions as  a  thin  polycrystalUne  film  and  hence 
does  not  require  growth  of  large  single  crys- 
tals. As  a  result,  the  fabrication  costs  are 
expected  to  be  at  least  lOO-fold  lees  than 
sUlcon  cells.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  cells 
may  become  practical  for  Individual  homes.* 

Since  these  systems  will  produce  electricity 
only  when  the  sun  is  shining,  they  would 
either  have  to  be  augmented  by  other  systems 
or  woiild  have  to  Include  an  energy  storage 
system.  One  storage  system  would  Involve  the 
electrolysis  of  water  and  storage  of  hydrogen. 

In  summary,  while  solar  cells  represent  an 
existing  technology  that  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  the  8p>ace  program,  the  high  cost 
Of  cell  fabrication  Is  prohibitive  for  commer- 
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clal  power  production.  The  cost  of  the  cells 
would  have  to  be  reduced  at  least  lOO-fold. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this  could 
be  accomplished. 

80LAS    BXAT    STVTXMS 

These  systems  absorb  solar  energy  as  heat. 
The  heat  can  be  stored  In  high  heet  capac- 
ity materials  In  lnsulat«d  containers  and 
then  BubsequenUy  used  as  heat  or  converted 
to  electrical  energy.  Systems  of  this  type  fall 
into  two  classes :  small  systems  for  Individual 
dwellings  (solar  home  systems)  and  large 
commercial  systems. 

BOLAB    HOMKS 

These  systems  simply  absorb  the  solar  en- 
ergy as  heat  and  store  It  In  Insulated  bins  as 
heated  water  or  rocks.  Such  systems  have 
been  In  use  for  some  time  for  home  water 
heating  and  even  for  space  heating  in  homes.* 
They  can  also  be  used  for  air  conditioning 
through  the  application  of  absorptive  refrig- 
eration." Space  heating  and  air  conditioning 
represent  some  15  percent  of  our  preeent  en- 
ergy consumption,  electrical  and  otherwise." 
This  is  a  substantial  amount  of  energy;  it  Is 
larger  than  our  total  electrical  power  gen- 
erated today. 

In  some  areas,  these  systems  are  already 
competitive  with  conventional  systems.'*  As 
the  cost  of  energy  continues  to  Increase  and 
as  solar  technology  la  improved,  these  sys- 
tems can  be  expected  to  come  Into  wider  use.>* 
It  has  alec  been  suggested  that  a  solar  heat 
system  could  be  coupled  with  a  solar  ceU  ar- 
ray and  thereby  supply  a  home  with  all  of  Its 
power  requirements.* 

COM1CI3CIAL     SYSTEMS 

A  large  commercial  solar  heat  system  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Drs.  Melnel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona."  The  system  tocorporates 
an  advancement  in  solar  absorption  technol- 
ogy called  "selective"  surfaces.  These  surfaces 
have  high  absorptive  properties  but  low  emlt- 
tancee.  Hence,  they  would  retard  infrared 
re-enUssion  as  the  temperature  rises  and  thus 
produce  a  "super  greenhouse"  effect.  Theo- 
retlcaUy,  such  surfaces  could  be  made  to  ap- 
procw:h  temperatures  of  1 .000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, but  the  present  state-of-the-art  falls 
below  this,  and  some  means  of  concentrating 
sunlight  by  a  factor  of  two  to  four  Is  needed 
It  Is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the  Inci- 
dent aoiKt  radiation  could  thiis  be  tised.  The 
energy  would  be  stored  in  liquid  sodlimfi  at  a 
temperature  of  1.000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
heat  would  then  be  \ised  to  generate  elec- 
tricity through  a  steam  turbine  cycle.  The 
Meinels  estimate  an  overaU  efficiency  of  30 
percent  for  this  system.  An  early  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  this  system  was  some  $300  per  kw 
of  installed  power  as  compared  to  $250  per 
kw  for  nuclear  power."  Their  estimate  was' 
based  on  using  selective  absorbers  without 
concentrating  lenses  or  mirrors.  Nevertheless, 
they  contmue  to  propose  that  this  scheme 
could  produce  competitive  power  when  using 
lensea  or  mirrors."* 

The  Meinels  also  present  a  plan  for  a  mU- 
lion-megawatt  average  power  (3.4  mUUon 
megawatt  peak  power)  national  solar  power 
system.  TTils  la  equivalent  to  the  projected 
electrical  power  production  to  the  year  2000 
at  which  time  electricity  is  projected  to  sup- 
ply 60  percent  of  oiir  total  energy  require- 
ments." At  a  hoped-for  30  percent  efficiency, 
this  system  would  require  some  14,000  square 
mUes  ( 10  percent  of  our  deserts) .  About  one- 
third  of  this  area  would  be  occupied  by  the 
collectors.  They  also  suggest  that,  as  a  by- 
product, enough  freshwater  would  be  pro- 
duced to  supply  lao  million  people. 

Another  large-scale  solar  heat  system  has 
been  proposed  by  Ors.  Ford  and  Kane  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts."  The  authors 
emphasize  that  this  is  only  a  prop>osal  and 
thus  uncertam.  They  suggest  that  sunlight 
could  be  concentrated  by  using  Inexpensive 
Preenel  lenses  made  of  plastic.  This  concen- 
trated energy  could  then  be  used  to  beat 
water  to  some  l.SOO  degrees  centigrade  (2,732 
degrees  Fahrenheit),  at  which  temperatui* 
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a  small  fraction  of  water  will  dissociate  Into 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  hydrogen  would 
be  absorbed  Into  some  chemical  compound 
from  which  It  could  later  be  released.  This 
system  then  would  produce  hydrogen  as  a 
fuel.  They  suggest  that  hydrogen  could  be 
marketed  at  an  equivalent  price  with  natural 
gas  on  a  heat  per  pound  basis.  In  this  case 
they  assume  a  10  percent  efficiency  In  the 
overall  process. 

To  simomarlze.  terrestrial  solar  heat  sys- 
tems offer  the  prospect  of  supplying,  eco- 
nomically, a  significant  portion  of  this  na- 
tion's and  the  world's  energy  supply.  The  30 
percent  efficiency  suggested  by  the  Meinels 
would  certainly  greatly  Improve  the  pros- 
pects. At  the  same  time,  some  combination 
of  the  Memel  and  Ford-Kane  proposals,  vls- 
8-vls  concentration  by  Inexpensive  Presnel 
lenses,  may  lead  to  efficiencies  greater  than 
10  percent  and  to  a  viable  system.  The  ulti- 
mate economy  of  these  systems  would  seem 
to  depend  upon  developing  the  technology 
for  producing  economically  competitive  ab- 
sorptive surfaces. 

SPACS  SOLAK  CELL  SYSTEM 

A  space  solar  ceU  system  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Qlaser  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  In- 
corporated." This  system  would  employ  a 
number  of  satellites  in  synchronous  orbits 
about  the  earth's  equator.  Solar  cells  would 
collect  the  solar  energy  and  convert  it  to  elec- 
tricity. This  energy  would  then  be  trans- 
mitted as  microwave  beams  to  collecting  an- 
tenna arrays  on  earth.  The  receiving  an- 
tennae would  convert  the  microwave  beams 
to  direct-current  electricity  for  transmis- 
sion. This  system  would  be  a  spinoff  from  the 
development  of  a  space  shuttle  system  with 
reusable  boosters.  With  an  existing  space 
shuttle  capability.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
system  would  cost  $500  to  $1,000  per  kw  of 
Installed  capacity.  This  cost  estimate  also 
depends  on  Improvements  In  solar  cell  tech- 
nology leading  to  higher  efficiency  and  sub- 
stantlaUy  lower  fabrication  costs. 

MAKINV    THXRMAL    SYSTBltS 

Two  types  of  marine  thermal  systems  have 
been  proposed.  One  would  utlUze  sea  ther- 
mal gradients  and  extract  the  solar  energy 
that  is  stored  in  the  svirface  layer  of  the 
ocean.  The  other  wotUd  use  the  oceans  to 
support  a  floating  platform  and  a  system 
of  concentrating  mirrors  to  focus  the  in- 
cident solar  energy  on  a  boUer. 

SEA    THKBIIAL    GRADIEITrS 

A  number  of  individuals  have  proposed 
the  use  of  sea  thermal  gradients  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  energy.**  Most  of  these 
proposals  parallel  that  of  Anderson  and 
Anderson  *^  which  would  use  the  tempera- 
ture difference  between  the  surface  waters 
(about  79  degrees  Fahrenheit)  and  water  at 
a  depth  of  2,000  feet  (about  43  degrees  Fah- 
renheit) in  the  Gulf  Stream  of  Florida.  The 
theoretical  efficiency  of  a  perfect  Carnot  cycle 
c^eratlng  between  this  temperature  differ- 
ence Is  only  6  percent.  Yet,  as  the  authors 
state,  since  the  primary  concern  la  with  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  since  there  are  no  fuel 
costs,  the  system  could  be  competitive.  They 
estimate  that  such  plants  could  be  con- 
structed for  less  than  $200  per  kw  compared 
to  $260  per  kw  for  a  nuclear  plant. 

This  scheme  envisages  a  nearly  submerged 
platform  floating  in  the  Oulf  Stream.  The 
surface  water  is  used  to  boU  propane  at  high 
pressure.  The  propane  gas  is  then  used  to 
power  a  turbine  and  generate  electricity.  The 
propane  is  subsequently  cooled  by  the  deep 
ocean  water  and  returned  to  the  boUer. 

The  use  of  ocean  platforms  would  now 
appear  to  be  a  readily  accepted  concept.  In 
addition  to  offshore  drlUlng  rigs  and  subse- 
quent offshore  oil  field  development,  the  es- 
tablishment of  ocean-based  nuclear  power 
plants  is  now  a  serious  consideration.  These 
sea  thermal  plants,  therefore,  are  baaed  upon 
extant  technology  for  the  most  part.  It 
would   app«ar   that   only  their   precise  «eo- 
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nomlcs  are  In  doubt,  but,  even  here,  a  dou- 
bling of  the  cost  woiUd  not  place  them  out 
of  contention.  Moreover,  there  are  other 
potential  features  of  these  plants,  which  will 
be  discussed  subsequently,  that  add  to  their 
overall  prospects. 

sau  60LAK  HXAT  PLANT 

The  system  proposed  by  W.  J.  D.  Escher  Is 
compoeed  of  a  large  free-fioatlng  ocean  plat- 
form." Concentrating  mirrors  focus  incident 
solar  energy  on  a  boUer  system.  This  heat 
would  then  be  used  to  drive  a  working  fltUd 
(water-steam)  through  a  turbine  generator. 
Again  the  cold  water  from  the  lower  ocean 
layers  would  be  used  as  a  coolant.  In  other 
words,  this  is  an  ocean  platform  version  of  a 
terrestrial  solar  heat  system. 

The  proposed  output  of  this  system  would 
not  be  electricity.  Rather,  the  electricity  gen- 
erated would  be  used  to  produce  hydrogen 
by  the  electrolysis  of  water.  The  hydrogen 
woiUd  then  be  transported  to  use  centers  in 
cryogenic  tankers.  A  rough  cost  estimate  for 
this  system  is  some  $1,500  per  kw  of  Installed 
capacity.** 

The  electrolysis  of  water  to  produce  hydro- 
gen as  a  fuel  was  also  suggested  as  a  possibil- 
ity for  the  sea  thermal  gradient  system.** 
Hydrogen  has  the  possibility  of  bemg  dis- 
tributed via  pipeUnes  at  substantlaUy  lower 
ooet  than  the  transmission  of  electrical 
power.  Moreover,  it  offers  versatUity  as  a  fuel. 
It  is  ideal  for  fuel  cell  applications  and  In 
direct  beat  appUcatlon;  Its  only  combustion 
product  Is  envlronmentaUy  pleasing  water. 
Interest  in  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  is  rapidly  In- 
creasing." 

Another  feature  of  these  ocean-based 
plants  that  adds  to  their  potential  value  Is 
the  posslbUlty  of  producing  fresh-water  and 
of  extracting  minerals  from  the  sea.  Finally, 
it  ts  suggested  that  these  plants,  by  using 
deep  waters  for  cooling,  will  produce  an  area 
of  artificial  upwelling  of  the  nutrlent-rlch 
water.  This,  it  is  proposed,  wUl  enhance  the 
productivity  of  marine  life  m  the  area.  WhUe 
It  Is  possible  that  this  wlU  be  beneficial,  it  Is 
not  guaranteed.  Serious  study  of  this  poten- 
tial ecological  Impact  would  certainly  be 
necessary. 

BT7MMART  OT  PHYSICAL  SYSTEMS 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
physical  systems  discussed  above  could  pro- 
vide a  significant  fraction  of  the  world's 
energy  needs  In  the  future.  Using  a  fraction 
of  the  desert  areas  in  the  Middle  East,  these 
oil-exporting  nations  could  use  solar  energy 
to  produce  electricity  and  then  electrolyze 
water.  As  a  result  they  could  export  more 
BTU  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  than  they  are 
presently  shipping  as  oU. 

The  sea  thermal  gradient  system  Is  essen- 
tially at  the  engineering  design  and  construc- 
tion phase.  The  other  systems  require  some 
research  and  development.  The  fabrication 
costs  of  solar  cell  arrays  have  to  be  substan- 
tially reduced  to  make  them  economically 
competitive.  The  commercial  solar  heat  sys- 
tems require  the  development  of  Inexpensive 
selective  surface  coUectors  and  lens  or  mirror 
concentrating  mechanisms.  None  of  this 
seems  far  beyond  today's  state-of-the-art, 
and  the  research  and  development  cost  would 
be  minimal  compared  to  most  of  today's  pro- 
grams. Most  of  these  are  already  receiving 
funding  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
Uon  Agency  (EPA),  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  state  agencies.  This  funding  in 
volves  Improved  solar  cells,**  solar  heat  sys- 
tems *•  and  the  sea  thermal  gradient  system." 
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QEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNNKcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  tragic  but  gallant 
death  of  one  of  this  Nation's  foremost 
Revolutionary  War  heroes,  (3en.  Caslmlr 
Pulaski. 

Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  was  bom  into 
the  luxury  and  privilege  of  nobility.  Yet 
he  gave  up  his  birthright  to  battle  first 
for  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
American  Colonies.  He  was  a  man  who 
risked  everything,  yet  asked  no  reward 
save  the  accomplishment  of  his  goal: 
liberty  for  all  those  enchained  by  oppres- 
sion and  injustice.  He  was  a  man  who 
wrote  in  1772: 

My  destiny  was  clear,  when  at  the  age  oX 
21,  far  from  yielding  to  the  amusements  of 
youth,  1  regarded  every  moment  as  lost 
which  was  not  employed  In  repelling  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  ...  I  have  endeavored 
to  mark  my  course  by  an  Invincible  fortitude. 
Neither  the  blood  of  one  of  my  brothers, 
which  was  shed  by  the  enemy  before  my 
eyes,  not  the  cruel  servitude  of  another,  nor 
the  sad  fate  of  so  many  of  my  relations  and 
compatriots  has  shaken  my  patriotism. 

Then,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  he  declared: 

I  could  not  submit  to  stoop  before  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  I  came  to  hazard  all 
for  the  freedom  of  America. 

Most  of  all,  however.  Gen.  CMlmlr 
Pulasltl  was  a  man  of  Polish  birth  whose 
bravery  and  conviction  earned  him  the 
trust  of  his  fellow  freedom  fighters — men 
like  George  Waslilngton  and  Benjamin 
Franklin— and  whose  contributions  to 
the  American  cause  make  him  an  hon- 
ored hero  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Pulaski  lost  his 
life  fighting  for  a  country  which  was  not 
his  own.  His  death,  tragically,  came  be- 
fore he  saw  the  full  flowering  of  the  vic- 
tories for  liberty  he  had  won.  But,  de- 
spite these  things.  General  Pulaski  stands 
as  a  symbol — a  symbol  of  the  courageous 
men  of  the  world  who  will  always  fight 
tyranny,  and  of  the  tradition  of  service 
and  selflessness  established  by  Polish- 
Americans.  Indeed,  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Poles  coming  to  America,  as 
Pulaski,  In  search  of  freedom  have  made 
great  contributions  to  the  development 
of  our  rountry.  Their  dedication  to  hard 
work,  their  perseverance,  diligence,  and 
love  for  their  new  homeland  are  charac- 
teristics by  which  they  have  added  to  the 
greatness  of  America. 

On  October  11,  the  day  of  General 
Pulaski's  death,  while  his  adopted  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  Is  free  and  still 
savoring  the  fruits  of  his  sacrifice,  his 
native  land,  Poland,  is  not  yet  liberated 
from  its  "cruel  servitude."  This  circum- 


stance can  only  make  us,  as  Americans, 
appreciate  our  own  blessings  with  a 
keener  feeling,  and  continue  to  hope  that 
one  day  soon  Poland,  too,  will  be  the 
unchained  country  Pulaski  envisioned. 

To  Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  a  hero  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  the  word,  go  our  deepest 
respect  and  highest  tribute. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  32 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1973 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  gun  control  series,  Nathan  Cobb  of  the 
Boston  Globe  listed  some  frightening 
facts  about  handguns.  To  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragic  as  well  as  frightening 
fact  is  that  over  10,000  of  the  guns  pro- 
duced in  this  coimtry  are  used  to  Jclll 
a  fellow  human  being.  Many  are  mtirders 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  such  as  the 
murder  of  David  Wood.  The  reason  for 
his  killing  Is  not  yet  known,  nor  has  the 
killer  been  found.  But,  if  and  vhen  these 
facts  are  known,  they  will  do  nothing 
to  bring  the  victim  back  to  life. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  October  8  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  June  3  Boston  Globe 
article  by  Nathan  Cobb: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8,  19781 

Caixeb  at  Doob  Kims  Mabtuutd  Man 

A  3e-year-old  SUver  Spring  auto  mechanic 

was  shot  and  killed  Saturday  night  when  be 

answered  his  front  door.  SUver  Spring  police 

said  yesterday. 

iJavid  Wood  was  shot  twice  to  the  chest 
by  a  small  caliber  handgun,  police  said, 
after  he  opened  the  door  of  his  apartment  at 
3303  Dove  St.  They  said  his  wife  heard  him 
say  "Oh,  no,"  before  he  died  ahorUy  after  the 
9  p.m.  shooting. 

Police  said  they  had  no  suspects  In  the 
slaying  of  Wood. 

[Prom  the  Boston  aiobe,  June  8,  1873] 

Thk  Prichtmciko  Pacts 

(By  Nathan  Cobb) 

These  are  the  frightening  facts  about 
handguns  in  America: 

Handguns  are  used  in  more  than  half  the 
murders  in  the  United  States; 

Handguns  are  used  in  three-quarters  of 
all  the  murders  of  policemen: 

In  the  vast  majority  of  handgun  murders 
the  victim  is  either  the  husband,  wife,  rela- 
tive, friend  or  neighbor  of  the  killer;  and 

The  firearm  murder  rate  is  highest  in  the 
Southern  United  States  and  lowest  In  the 
Northeast,  where  gun  ownership  is  respec- 
tively highest  and  lowest. 

How  many  handguns  are  pourtog  off  Amer- 
ican assembly  Itoee? 

The  handgun  industry  woiUd  like  that  to 
remain  its  best  kept  secret. 

Most  manufacturers  interviewed  by  The 
Globe  cited  "competition"  as  the  reason  they 
would  not  reveal  specific  production  figures. 
One  handgun  maker  even  suggested  that 
keeping  such  Inrormation  secret  la  in  "the 
national  mUltary  interest." 

But  one  executive  had  another  story.  He 
Is  Robert  L.  Green,  executive  vice  president 
of  Charter  Arms  Corp..  Bridgeport.  Conn . 
the  firm  which  manufactured  the  gim  with 
which  Arthur  A.  Bremmer  shot  Oov  George 
C.  WaUaoe.  Here  is  the  substance  of  his  con- 
versation with  The  Globe. 

Q— We're  talking  with  New  England  hand- 


gun manufacturers  to  find  out  if  we  can  get 
production  figures.  Can  we  get  yours? 

A — No,  and  I  don't  think  any  manufacturer 
ought  to  give  them  to  you.  We  never  do  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  aome  of  our  legislators 
are  going  to  take  them  and  do  what  they  do 
with  the  figures. 

Q — What  do  you  mean,  'do  what  they  dot' 

A — The  gun  control  people  will  take  any 
sutlstics  and  use  for  their  own  purpose  and 
emphasize  that  every  gun  is  going  to  kill 
somebody.  So  we  Just  don't  give  them  any 
more  Information.  They  do  enough  harm  to 
us  with  the  figures  they  already  have. 

Q — So  the  figures  arent  kept  secret  to  pre- 
vent a  competitor  from  knowing  what  you're 
doing? 

A— Gosh,  no.  Every  one  of  us  knows  what 
the  other  one's  doing. 

ft— So  you're  saying  that  the  entire  In- 
dustry  keeps  figures  secret  to  prevent  them 

from  falling  into  the  hands  of,  as  you  say 
'legislators?' 

A — I'm  saying  ths,t  everything  we  say  Is 
used  against  us.  Companies  like  Colt,  Smith 
&  Wesson  and  Sturm  Ruger  are  pubUc  cor- 
porations, and  while  their  financial  state- 
ments might  tell  you  dollars,  you  noUce  they 
won't  give  you  production  figures. 

Q — Does  anyone  have  the  figiu-es? 

A — Weil,  last  year  the  government  came 
out  with  a  new  form  requiring  all  gun  manu- 
facturers to  report  units,  but  that  informa- 
tion Is  supposed  to  be  uitra-uitra  confiden- 
tial. 

Q — Is  it  your  understanding  that  such 
figures  are  unavailable  even  for  the  todtistry 
as  s  whole? 

•^ — They're  not  supposed  to  be  available. 
They're  supposed  to  be  strictly  confidential 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  but  I  wouldn't 
bet  on  it.  I'm  sure  somebody's  going  to  get 
their  hands  on  them  somehow. 

(Postscript — The  Globe  has  acquired  the 
new  figures,  and  it  is  not  dlffictUt  to  see  why 
the  handgun  industry  would  prefer  they  not 
be  made  public.  They  show  that  for  the  final 
bU  months  of  1973.  American  manufacturers 
turned  out  903,701  handguns,  a  60  percent 
increase  over  the  rate  for  1968.  The  figures 
also  show  that  the  country  Is  manufactur- 
ing handguns  four  times  faster  than  10  y« 
»eo.) 


THE  CADET  CODE  OF  HONOR 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  and  constituent.  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  has  written  a  brief  arti- 
cle which  appears  in  the  October  edition 
of  the  New  Age  magazine,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Supreme  Council,  33d 
degree.  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry  of  the  Southern 
Jurladictlon,  United  States  of  America. 

As  I  believe  his  discussion  of  the  cadet 
code  of  honor  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  its  Indirect  contribution  to  the 
high  ethics  of  our  career  military  officers, 
will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Thi:  CADrr  Conr  of  Hokos 
(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke) 

"A  Cadet  does  not  Ue,  cheat  or  steal,  or  tol- 
erate those  who  do." 

This  Code  of  Honor,  expressed  In  sUnple 
cadet  language,  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
in  guiding  the  education  and  development  of 
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over  160  classes  at  West  Potot.  The  young 
men  so  educated  and  developed  have  car- 
ried the  United  Stetes  MUitary  Academy's 
motto,  "Duty.  Honor,  Country."  mto  the 
United  States  Armed  Services  and  toto  Amer- 
ica, as  weU  as  Into  the  militory  forces  of 
many  of  ovx  ailies. 

Only  about  0  percent  of  the  Officer  Corps 
of  the  Army  are  West  Point  graduates.  Still 
this  small  group,  over  a  period  of  a  great 
many  years,  has  instilled  these  ethics  mto 
our  One  Army  team. 

There  have  been  breaches  of  The  Code  at 
West  Potot  and  in  the  Army  but.  Just  as  the 
Honor  Code  at  West  Potot  is  guarded  and  en- 
forced by  the  cadets  themselves,  so  has  the 
Army  moved  swiftly  to  take  care  of  each 
such  situation.  Our  country  cannot  afford  to 


do    less.    In    so    doing    it    demonstrates    Its 
strength. 

The  Cadet  Code  of  Honor  will  stand  up 
under  analysis.  It  has  two  parts:  First,  "A 
cadet  does  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal,"  and,  sec- 
ond, he  does  not  "tolerate  those  who  do."  It  is 
through  the  second  part  that  the  Cadet  Honor 
Code  gains  Its  strength  and  effectiveness. 
Without  it  the  honor  system  at  West  Potot 
would  have  disappeared  long  ago. 

Masons  can  detect  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween the  Code  of  Honor  of  West  Potot  and 
the  code  of  ethics  of  our  Fraternity.  The  first 
is  lived  with  and  developed  day  by  day  over 
a  period  of  four  years  whUe  one  is  a  cadet. 
The  code  of  ethics  of  a  Mason  Is  developed 
in  a  sublime  manner,  starttog  with  the  teach- 
ings of  an  Entered  Apprentice  and  progress- 
ing step  by  step  as  one  moves  on  through 


the   varied   degrees,   which   can   take   many 
years. 

The  aim  is  the  same:  Try  to  make  man 
more  perfect  as  he  progresses  through  life, 
charged  with  greater  and  greater  responsibil- 
ities year  by  year.  The  simUarlties  between 
the  Cadet  Code  of  Honor  and  the  teeichlngs 
on  the  ethics  of  Masonry  are  striktog  to  me 
as  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  have 
progressed  through  both  scbxwls  of  devel- 
opment. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  these  teachtogs  should  not  only  be  con- 
fident that  morals  and  ethics  wlU  triumph 
but,  further,  we  must  assist  to  the  effort  to 
search  out  and  help  remove  the  causes  of 
the  situations  that  lead  to  breaches  of  th« 
code. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—Fr/rfaf/,  October  12, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God. 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. — 
Psalms  51:  10. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  hast 
taught  us  that  in  quietness  and  confi- 
dence shall  be  our  strength,  by  the  might 
of  Thy  spirit  lift  us  into  Thy  presence 
where  we  may  be  still  and  know  that 
Thou  art  God. 

We  come  to  Thee  with  hearts  sad- 
dened by  the  resignation  of  our  Vice 
President.  We  pray  for  him  and  for  hlB 
family — that  Thy  loving  presence  may 
live  in  their  hearts.  Thy  gracious  spirit 
may  lead  them  in  the  way  they  should 
go  and  Thy  forgiving  grace  may 
strengthen  them  for  every  noble 
endeavor. 

Grant  unto  our  President  wisdom  as 
he  proceeds  to  nominate  another  Vice 
President  and  lead  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  wise  and  worthy  deci- 
sion In  response  to  the  nomination  to  be 
made. 

In  this  crucial  hour  save  us  from  the 
maddening  maze  of  mistaken  moods  and 
give  to  us  all  Insight  and  inspiration  to 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  and  to 
bring  our  actions  up  to  the  higher  level 
of  our  Nation's  greater  good. 

With  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  way. 
the  truth,  and  the  life— we  pray.  Amen. 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  3180.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  pur]>oses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1864.  An  act  to  daslgnate  the  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness,  Arapaho.  and  White  River  Na- 
tional Forests,  to  the  State  of  Colorado; 

8.  2300.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  the  travel   agency  todustry: 

S.  2491.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  which  provide  for  payments  to 
farmers  In  the  event  of  crop  f&llurea  with 
respect  to  crops  planted  to  lieu  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains; 

8.J.  Res.  158.  Jotot  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
and 

S.  Con.  Bee.  61.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  Congress  to 
Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans  Day  1973. 


We  knew  all  the  time  this  was  gotog 
to  happen — you  just  gotta  bee-lleve! 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  California 
delegation,  because  they  are  going  to  be 
mighty  disappointed  once  this  series  Is 
over. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  3799.  An  act  to  liberalize  ellgibUity 
lor  ooet-of-living  Increases  in  clvU  service 
retirement  annuities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  In 
Which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 


NEW  YORK  DELEGATION  OFFERS 
CHALLENGE  TO  CALIFORNIA 
DELEGATION 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Congress 
generally,  sometimes  a  light  touch  is  in 
order. 

Those  of  us  in  the  New  York  delega- 
tion who  are  supporting  our  winning 
baseball  team,  the  Mets,  would  like  to 
throw  down  the  gaimtlet  to  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  and  their  Oakland 
team  offering  them  a  challenge,  backing 
it  up  with  some  New  York  State  cham- 
pagne. 

The  "Amazin's"  have  done  it  again, 
thanks  to  people  like  Tug  McGraw,  Tom 
Seaver,  and,  of  course,  two  long-time 
greats,  Yogi  Berra  and  Willie  Mays.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Mets  are  going 
to  again  vanquish  their  enemies,  this 
time  some  people  from  way  out  West,  the 
way  they  did  4  glorious  years  ago. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJR.  9286,  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZA-nON. 
1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday,  October  13,  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9286,  to  authorize 
approcriatlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procuremMit  of  aircraft,  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  researcli, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  militars'  train- 
ing student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CASE  OF  VLADIMIR  SLEPAK 

(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  free  to 
emigrate  even  though  they  are  not  wel- 
come in  their  present  homeland  and  the 
country  they  wish  to  go  to  wants  them 
very  badly. 

Vladimir  Slepak,  of  Moscow,  is  a  first- 
rate  radio  and  television  engineer.  He 
was  in  charge  of  television  research  at 
the  scientific  institute,  but  was  fired  from 
his  post  in  March  1970,  after  he  applied 
for  an  emigration  visa. 

In  February  1972.  with  eight  visa  de- 
nials on  his  record,  Slepak  was  ordered 
to  work  at  a  concrete  factory  or  face 
trial  as  a  parasite. 

Slepak  suffers  from  chronic  thrombo- 
phlebitis, and  was  unfit  for  the  assigned 
work.  However,  the  factory  manager  in- 
sisted that  Slepak  refused  to  work. 
Slepak  was  spared  being  tried  as  a  para- 
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site  because  of  an  intensive  publicity 
campaign  In  the  United  States. 

Slepak  has  been  waiting  for  an  exit 
visa  since  1969.  During  these  years  he  has 
been  arrested  four  times  and  his  family 
has  suffered  continuous  harassment. 

Now.  Yladimlr  Slepak  is  a  television 
photographer.  In  his  briefcase,  he  always 
carries  winter  clothing  because  he  never 
knows  when  the  police  will  arrest  him 
and  the  jails  are  freezing  cold,  even  In 
summer. 

Let  us  speak  up  for  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  be  free.  Congress  must  support 
the  Mllls-Vanlk  amendment. 


CALIFORNIA  ACCEPTS  NEW  YORK'S 
CHALLENGE.  BUT  REJECTS  NEW 
YORK  CHAMPAGNE 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  taken  back  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  arose  with 
his  challenge  regarding  the  upcoming 
world  series.  Naturally,  Califomians  are 
not  reluctant  to  accept  any  challenge 
from  New  York,  and  certainly  that  ex- 
tends to  baseball.  But  the  gentleman 
has  offered  a  bad  deal  in  New  York  State 
champagne.  We  will  simply  have  to  in- 
sist on  something  more  closely  approxi- 
mating legal  tender  than  New  York  State 
champagne. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  suppose  I  must 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  would  agree  to  biiy 
California  wines  if  you  win  and  then 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  lovable  loss  we 
would  hope  the  gentleman  would  buy 
New  York  State  champagne  when  the 
Metswtn. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo). 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  sub- 
mit that  California  has  done  nothing 
comparable  to  the  New  York  State 
champagne. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  only  thing  I 
can  suggest  to  match  New  York  State 
champagne  would  be  the  San  Diego 
Padres. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  A  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2016,  AMENDING 
RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  S.  2016,  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CONTKRENCB  Rtpobt    (H.  Rept.  No.   587) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
&gz«elng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2018)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  flnanc'.al  assistance 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Am- 
trak  Improvement  Act  of  1B73". 

Skc.  2.  Section  102  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U3.C.  602),  relating 
to  definitions,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6) .  relating 
to  the  definition  of  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(5)  'Intercity  raU  passenger  service" 
means  all  raU  passenger  service  other  than 
commuter  and  other  short-haul  service  in 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas,  usually 
characterized  by  reduced  fare,  multlple-rlde 
and  commutation  tickets,  and  by  morning 
and  evening  peak  period  operations.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  'Auto- ferry  service'  means  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  characterized  by  trans- 
portation of  automobUea  and  their  occu- 
pants.". 

Sec.  3.    (a)    Section  303(a)    of  the  Rail 

Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  543 
(a)),  relating  to  the  board  of  directors,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  seventeen 
Individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  selected  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  ex 
officio. 

"(B)  Nine  members  appKslnted  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  serve  for  terms  of  four  years 
or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  of  whom  not  more  than  five 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  political 
party. 

"(C)  Three  members  elected  annuaUy  by 
the  common  stockholders  of  the  Corporation. 

"(D)  Pour  members  elected  annually  by 
the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  members  shall  be  elected  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  Issuance  of 
preferred  stock  by  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  the  original  selection;  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
he  is  appointed  to  succeed. 

"(3)  The  board  shall  elect  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers annuaUy  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(4)  Not  less  than  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  designated 
by  him,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
to  serve  as  cons\mier  representatives,  of 
whom  not  more  thstn  two  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

"(5)  Each  member  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting 
of  the  board  be  attends.  In  addition,  each 
member  shall  be   relmb\irsed   for  necessary 


travel  and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  In 
attending  meetings  of   the   board. 

"(6)  No  member  elected  by  railroads  shall 
vote  on  any  action  of  the  board~~l-elatlng  to 
any  contract  or  operating  relationship  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  a  railroad,  but  he 
may  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  board  at 
which  such  matters  are  voted  upon,  and  he 
may  be  included  for  pxirposes  of  determining 
a  quorum  and  may  participate  in  discussions 
at  any  such  meeting. 

"(7)  No  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent may — 

"(A)  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
or  employment  relationship  with  any  rail- 
road, nor 

"(B)  have  any  significant  direct  or  Indi- 
rect financial  relationship,  or  any  direct  or 
Indirect  employment  relationship,  with  any 
person  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers in  competition  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, during  the  time  that  he  serves  on  the 
board. 

"(8)  Pendmg  the  election  of  the  four 
members  by  the  preferred  stockholders  of 
the  Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of 
this  subsection,  seven  members  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  boctrd. 

"(9)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  directors  required  to  be  filled 
by  apijointment  by  the  President  under  par- 
agraph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
filled  by  the  President  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  such  vacancy 
occurs.". 

(b)(1)  Notwlthstandmg  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  term  of  each  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  under  section  303(a)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 

this  Act)  who  is  serving  under  such  appoint- 
ment on  such  date  of  enactment,  shall  ex- 
pire on  the  thirtieth  day  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  except  that  such  member  so 
serving  shall  continue  to  serve  untU  his  suc- 
cessor Is  ap{>ointed  and  qualified  or  untU  the 
expiration  of  the  one-hundred-twenty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
such  date  of  enactznent,  whichever  first  oc- 
ctira.  No  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  Ineligible  for  ^polntment  of  such  a  mem- 
ber after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
solely  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  such 
preceding  sentence. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  303(a)(1) 
(B)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970,  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors first  appointed  by  the  President  un- 
der such  section  303(a)(1)(B),  three  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of  two  years 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  305(a)  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.S.C.  646 
(a) ) ,  relating  to  general  powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Section  306(b)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  545(b) ) ,  relat- 
ing to  general  powers  of  the  Corporation,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"In  order  to  tacrease  revenues  and  to  better 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  modify  its  services 
to  provide  auto-ferry  service  as  a  part  of  the 
basic  passenger  services  authorized  by  this 
Act,  except  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  prevent  any  other  person,  other 
than  a  raUroad  (except  that  for  purposes  of 
this  section  a  person  prlmarUy  engaged  In 
auto-ferry  service  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  railroad),  from  providing  such  auto-ferry 
service  over  any  route  In  accordance  with  a 
oertlflcatf  Issued  by  the  Commission  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  (>}mmlS8lon  finds  that  such  auto- 
ferry  service — 
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"(A)  wUl  not  impair  the  ability  of  the 
Corporation  to  reduce  its  loeses  or  to  in- 
crease its  revenues,  and 

"(B)  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public,  or 

"(3)  such  auto-ferry  service  is  being  per- 
formed by  such  person  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  paragraph  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  before  October  30,  1970. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
restrict  the  right  of  a  railroad  that  has  not 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  provision  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice from  performing  auto-ferry  service  over 
Its  own  lines.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  acquire,  leaae.  modify,  or  develop  the 
equipment  and  faculties  required  for  the  ef- 
ficient provisions  of  maU,  express,  and  auto- 
ferry  service,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  such  service.". 

Sxc.  6.  Section  306  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U5.C.  646) .  relating  to 
general  powers  of  the  Corporation,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng 
new  subsections : 

"(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  insure  that  no  elderly 
or  handicapped  Individual  Is  denied  inter- 
city transpKjrtatlon  on  any  passenger  train 
operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  acquiring  spe- 
cial equipment  and  devices  and  conducting 
special  training  for  employees;  designing  and 
acquiring  new  equipment  and  facilities  and 
eliminating  architecturaJ  and  other  barriers 
In  existing  equipment  and  facilities  to  coni- 
ply  with  the  highest  standards  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  alteration  of  property 
for  the  accommodation  of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped individuals;  and  providing  special  as- 
sistance while  boarding  and  allghtmg  and  in 
terminal  areas  to  elderly  and  handicapped 
Individuals. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  financial  resources  are  available, 
to  acquire  any  right-of-way,  land,  or  other 
property  (except  right-of-way,  land,  or  other 
property  of  a  railroad  or  property  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  of  any 
other  governmental  agency),  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  tracks  or  other 
facilities  necessary  to  provide  intercity  raU 
passenger  service,  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  in  the  district 
court  of  the  UrUted  States  in  which  such 
property  Is  located  or  In  any  such  court  if 
a  single  piece  of  property  Is  located  in  more 
than  one  judicial  district:  Provided,  That 
such  right  may  only  be  exercised  when  the 
Corporation  cannot  acquire  such  property 
by  contract  or  is  unable  to  agree  with  the 
owner  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  file  with  the 
complaint,  or  at  any  time  before  Judgment, 
a  declaration  of  takmg  contalnmg  or  having 
annexed  thereto — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  public  use  for 
which  the  property  Is  taken; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  property  taken 
sufficient  for  the  identification  thereof; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  estate  or  interest 
In  the  property  taken; 

"(D)  a  plan  showing  the  property  taken; 
and 

"(E)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
estimated  by  the  Corporation  to  be  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  property  taken. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  declaration  of 
taking  and  the  depositing  In  the  court  of 
the  amount  of  money  estimated  in  such  dec- 
laration to  be  just  compensation  for  the 
property,  the  property  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
condemned  and  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Title  to  such  property  shall  there- 
upon vest  in  the  Corporation  in  fee  simple 
absolute  or  in  any  leaser  estate  or  mterest 
specified  in'  the  declaration  of  taking,  and 
the  right  to  the  money  deposited  as  esti- 


mated Just  compensation  shaU  immediately 
vest  in  the  persons  entitled  thereto.  The 
court,  after  a  hearing,  shall  make  a  finding 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  constitutes 
Just  compensation  for  such  property  and 
shall  make  an  award  and  enter  Judgment 
accordingly.  Such  Judgment  shall  Include, 
as  part  of  the  Just  compensation  awarded. 
Interest  on  the  amount  finally  awarded  as 
the  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  tak- 
ing minus  the  amount  deposited  in  the  court 
on  such  date,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  of  taking  to  the  date 
of  payment. 

"(4)  Upon  the  application  of  the  parties 
m  mterest,  the  court  may  order  that  the 
money  deposited  in  the  court,  or  any  part 
thereof,  be  paid  forthwith  for  or  on  account 
of  the  Just  compensation  to  be  awarded  in 
the  proceeding.  If  the  compensation  finally 
awarded  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  money 
received  by  any  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, the  court  shall  enter  Judgment  against 
the  Corporation  for  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency. 

"(6)  Upon  the  flimg  of  a  declaration  of 
takmg  the  court  may  fix  the  time  wlthm 
which,  and  the  terms  upon  which,  the 
parties  in  possession  are  required  to  sur- 
render possession  to  the  CorpHsratlon.  The 
court  may  make  such  orders  in  respect  to 
encumbrances.  Hens,  rents,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, insurance,  and  other  charges.  If  any, 
as  shall  be  Just  and  equitable. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to — 

"(1)  establish  Improved  reservations  sys- 
tems and  advertlsmg; 

"  (2 )  service,  maintain,  repair,  and  rehabUl- 
tate  raUroad  passenger  equipment; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  programs  respecting  new 

rail  passenger  services; 

"(4)  develop  and  demonstrate  improved 
rolling  stock; 

"(5)  establish  and  mamtaln  essential  fixed 
facilities  for  the  operation  of  passenger  trains 
on  lines  and  routes  mcluded  m  the  basic 
system,  over  which  no  through  passenger 
trains  are  being  operated  at  the  time  of 
enskctment  of  this  Act,  mcludlng  necessary 
track  connections  between  lines  on  the  same 
or  different  rallro««l8; 

"(6)  purchEkse  or  lease  railroad  rolling 
stock; 

"(7)  develop  and  operate  international 
mterclty  raU  passenger  service  between 
points  within  the  United  States  and  points 
m  Canada  and  Mexico,  Including  Montreal, 
Canada;  Vancouver,  Ctmada;  and  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico  (for  purpoees  of  section 
404(b)  of  this  Act,  such  mtematlonal  rail 
passenger  service  is  service  mcluded  wlthm 
the  basic  system) ;  and 

"(8)  to  carry  out  other  corporate  pur- 
poses.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  30fl  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.S.C.  546),  relating 
to  the  applicability  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  No  common  carrier  by  railroad  may 
refuse  to  participate  with  the  Corporation  In 
provldmg  auto-ferry  service  on  the  grounds 
that  a  State  or  local  law  or  regulation  makes 
the  service  unlawfxil;  and  neither  the  Cor- 
poration nor  such  railroad  shall  be  subject 
to  any  fine,  penalty,  or  other  sanction  for 
violation  of  a  State  or  local  law  or  regula- 
tion which  has  the  effect  of  prohlbltmg  or 
Unpalrmg  the  provision  of  auto-ferry 
service.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  808(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (46  VB.C.  648(b)),  relating  to 
reports  to  the  Congress,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "January  16"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Pebniary  16". 

Sic.  9.  Section  401(c)  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  UB.C.  661(c)), 


relatmg  to  the  prohibition  against  other  per- 
sons conducting  mterclty  rail  passenger 
service,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  rail- 
road or  any  other  person"  and  insertmg  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
306(b)  of  this  Act  concerning  autoferry  serv- 
ice, no  railroad  or  any  other  person". 

Sxc.  10.  Section  402  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  UJ3.C.  662),  relat- 
ing to  faculty  and  service  agreements,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  fixmg  Just  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  provision 
of  services  ordered  by  the  (Commission  tmder 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Commission 
shall,  in  fixing  compensation  in  excess  of 
mcremental  costs,  consider  quality  of  service 
as  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  amount 
(if  any)  of  such  compensation.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowmg new  subsections: 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  CorpKiration  and  a  raUroad 
are  luiable  to  agree  upon  terms  for  the  sale 
to  the  Corporation  of  prt^erty  (mcludmg 
mterests  in  property)  owned  by  the  railroad 
and  required  for  the  construction  of  tracks 
or  other  faculties  necessary  to  provide  inter- 
city raU  passenger  service,  the  Corporation 
may  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  order 
establishing  the  need  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  property  at  issue  and  requlrmg  the  con- 
veyaiice  thereof  from  the  railroad  to  the 
Corporation  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, mcludmg  Just  compensation.  Unless 
the  Commission  finds  that — 

"(A)  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the 
Corporation  would  significantly  Impair  the 
abUlty  of  the  railroad  to  carry  out  Its  ob- 
ligations as  a  common  carrier;  and 

"(B)  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation  to 
provide  modem,  efficient,  and  economical 
rail  passenger  service  can  adequately  be  met 
by  the  acquisition  of  alternative  property 
(tacludlng  Interests  to  prop)erty)  which  is 
available  for  sale  on  reasotiable  terms  to  the 
Corporation,  or  available  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  exercise  of  its  authority  under  section 
305(d)  of  this  Act; 

the  need  of  the  Corporation  for  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  deemed  to  be  established  and 
the  Commission  shall  order  the  conveyance 
of  the  property  to  the  Corporation  on  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  It  ma; 
prescribe,  mcludlng  Just  compensation. 

"(2)  Tlie  Commission  shall  expedite  pro^ 
ceedlngs  under  this  subsection  and,  in  any 
event,  issue  Its  order  wlthm  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  receipt  of  the  application 
from  the  Corporation.  If  Just  compensation 
has  not  been  determmed  on  the  date  of  the 
order,  the  order  shall  require,  as  part  of  Just 
compensation,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  prescribed 
for  conveyance  until  Just  compensation  is 
paid. 

"(e)  (1)  Except  m  an  emergency,  Intercity 
passenger  trains  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  accorded  preference 
over  freight  trains  In  the  use  of  any  given 
line  of  track.  Junction,  or  crossing,  unless  the 
Secretary  has  Issued  an  order  to  the  contrary 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
suboectlon. 

"(2)  Any  railroad  whose  rights  with  regard 
to  freight  tram  operation  are  affected  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  requesting  ap- 
propriate relief.  If,  after  hearing  under  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5  of  the  United,  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  adherefnce  to  such 
paragraph  (1)  will  materially  lessen  the  qual- 
ity of  freight  service  provided  to  shippers, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  fixing 
rights  of  trains,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions u  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

"(f)  If,  upon  request  of  the  Corporation,  a 
railroad  refuses  to  p)ermit  accelerated  speeds 
by  trains  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
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poratlon,  the  Corporation  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  an  order  requiring  the  railroad 
to  permit  such  accelerated  speeds.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  flndlngs  as  to  whether  such 
accelerated  speeds  are  unsafe  or  otherwise 
Impracticable,  and  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Improvements  to  track,  signal 
systems,  and  other  facilities  that  would  be 
required  to  make  such  accelerated  speeds 
safe  and  practicable.  After  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary sball  Issue  an  order  nxlng  maximum 
permissible  speeds  of  Corporation  trains,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  find  to 
be  Just  and  reasonable.". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Sactlon  403  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  VB.C.  563), 
relating  to  new  service.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  Initiate  not 
less  than  one  experimental  route  each  year, 
such  route  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shaU  operate  such  route  for  not 
less  than  two  years.  After  such  two-year  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  shall  terminate  such 
route  If  be  finds  that  It  has  attracted 
Insufficient  patronage  to  serve  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  or  he  may  desig- 
nate such  route  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
system.". 

(b)  Section  404(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  564(b)),  re- 
lating to  discontinuance  of  service.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1,  1974"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph  and  in  section  403(a)  of  this  Act, 
service  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the  basic 
system  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  upon 
its  own  initiative  may  be  discontinued  at 
any  time.  No  such  service  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation  on  or  after  January  1.  1973,  shall 
be  discontinued  until  the  expiration  of  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July 
1,  1974". 

S*c.  12.  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  UJ3.C.  601),  relating 
to  Federal  grants,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SBC.    601.    AXTTHORIZATION    FOB 

Appropriations 
"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
CorporaUon  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $40,000,000, 
and  In  subsequent  fiscal  years  a  total  of 
•334,300,000.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  authorization  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriated  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able xmtll  expended.  Such  sums  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation  for  ex- 
penditure by  it  In  accordance  with  spending 
plans  approved  by  Congress  at  the  time  of 
appropriation  and  general  guideUnee  estab- 
lished annually  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President,  the  Etepartment  of  Transportation, 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits 
any  legislative  recommendation,  proposed 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  to 
require  the  Corporation  to  submit  its  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  proposed  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Umtpd  States  for  approval, 
comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  submission 
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of  such  recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments to  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  602  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.8.C.  603),  relating 
to  guarantee  of  loans,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  Immediately 
after  "prescribe,"  In  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  aggre- 
gate unpaid  principal  amount  of  securltlee, 
obligations,  or  loans  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  may  not  exceed  $500,000.- 
000.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  guarantee  may  not  be  made  of 
any  security,  obligation,  or  loan.  If  the  nature 
of  such  security,  obligation,  or  loan  is  such 
that  the  income  therefrom  is  not  Includable 
In  gross  Income  for  the  purpose  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  801  of  the  Ball  Passenger 
Service    Act    of    1970     (45    VB.C.    641)     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  801.  Aobqxtact  or  Skrvick 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate, 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1973,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  revise,  such  regula- 
tions as  it  considers  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate service,  equipment,  tracks,  and  other 
facilities  for  quality  mterclty  rail  passenger 
service.  The  Corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  or  with  regional  transportation 
agencies  for  the  Improvement  of  service, 
equipment,  tracks  and  other  facilities  nec- 
essary to  meet  such  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Commission.  In  the  event  of  a  fallxire 
to  agree,  the  Commission  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish procedures  for  allocating  between  the 
Corporation  and  a  railroad  any  costs  required 
to  be  Incurred  to  meet  the  regulations  estab- 
lishing adequate  service,  equipment,  tracks, 
and  other  faculties. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  a  regulation 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $500  for  each 
violation.    Each   day   a   violation   continues 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jaxman, 
John  D.  Dincbix, 
Brock  Aoams, 
Bertram  L.  Poorx, 
Rauh   H.    MrrcAij^. 
James  Harvet, 
Dan  Ktjtkendau,, 
J.  SKUBrrz, 
Dick  Shoitp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  Maonttson, 
Vance  Hartkk,  ^^ 

Adlai  Stevenson, 
M.  W.  Cook. 
J.  Q.  Bsall, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
mtttee  of  conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  3016) 
to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowmg 
Jotat  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended to  the  accompanymg  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  cUuse  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommenda 


that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate  bill, 
the  house  amendment  thereto,  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  to  m  conference  are  noted  be- 
low, except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
nUuor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  in  this  Joint 
explanatory  statement  "existing  law"  refers 
to  the  "RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970". 

SHORT    TITLE 

Senate  bUl 
The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  cited  as  the  "AMTRAK  Im- 
provement Act  of  1973". 

Hoiue  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 

OEVTNmONS 

The  Senate  bUl,  the  House  amendment 
and  the  conference  substitute  contamed  pro- 
visions amending  section  102  of  existing  law 
to  redefine  the  term  "intercity  raU  passenger 
service"  to  exclude  references  to  auto-ferry 
service  characterized  by  transportation  of 
automobiles  and  their  occupants. 

The  term  auto-ferry  service  is  defined  to 
mean  intercity  raU  passenger  service  char- 
acterized by  transportation  of  automobUee 
and  their  occupants. 

BOARD   or   DIRECTORS 

Senate  biU 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  amended  section 
303  (a)    of   exlstmg    law    to    restructure    the 
board  of  directors  of  AMTRAK  as  follows : 

(1)  The  number  of  directors  was  mcreased 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  ex  officio  nme 
directors  appomted  by  the  President,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  three  directors 
elected  annuaUy  by  common  stockholders  of 
AMTRAK  (raUroads),  four  directors  to  be 
elected  annually  by  preferred  stockholders. 
Directors  appointed  by  the  President  would 
serve  four-year  terms,  or  untu  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  appointed  and  qualified, 
and  not  more  than  five  could  be  appointed 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  was  required  to  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  selection 
was  made,  except  that  any  director  appomted 
by  the  President  would  be  appomted  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  director  he 
succeeds. 

(3)  The  directors  were  required  to  elect 
one  of  their  number  annually  to  serve  aa 
cbalrman. 

(4)  Three  of  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  were  required  to  be  designate^ 
to  serve  aa  consumer  representatives  and 
not  more  than  two  of  them  could  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party. 

(5)  Each  director  would  receive  $300  for 
each  board  meeting  he  attended,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  each  meet- 
ing. 

(6)  No  member  elected  by  railroads  (com- 
mon stockholders)  could  vote  on  any  con- 
tract or  operating  relationship  between 
AMTRAK  and  a  railroad  but  he  could  be  pres- 
ent  at  the  meetmg,  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  be  counted  for  purposes  of  a 
quorum. 

(7)  No  director  appomted  by  the  President 
could  have  any  direct  or  indirect  financial 
or  employment  relationship  wltji  any  rail- 
road. Also,  no  such  director  could  have  any 
direct  or  Indirect  employment  relationship. 
or  any  significant  direct  or  Indirect  flnan> 
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clal  relationship,  with  any  person  engaged 
m  the  transportation  of  passengers  In  com* 
petition  with  AMTRAK. 

(8)  Seven  directors  would  constitute  a 
quorum  to  conduct  business  until  the  elec- 
tion of  the  four  directors  by  preferred  stock- 
holders. 

(9)  The  President  was  required  to  fill  any 
vacancy,  occurring  among  directors  ap- 
pointed by  him,  within  120  days  after  the 
vacancy  occxirs. 

The  House  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  term  of  each  director  of  AMTRAK  serv- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  expire  on  the  30th 
day  after  such  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  each  such  director  would  continue  to 
serve  untU  his  successor  was  appointed  and 
qualified  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  120- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  day  his  term 
expired  under  this  subsection,  whichever 
first  ocCTirred.  No  director  would  be  ineligible 
for  reappointment  solely  because  his  term 
expired  imder  this  provision  of  the  House 
amendment.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  President  appomts  directors  to  serve  four- 
year  terms,  of  the  nine  directors  first  ap- 
pomted by  the  President  under  legislation 
three  were  required  to  be  appomted  to  serve 
for  two  years  and  three  to  serve  tat  three 
years. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  expressed  Its  confldeuce  that  the 
President  would  make  timely  appomtments 
to  the  board  of  directors  to  be  newly  consti- 
tuted so  as  to  p>ermlt  Senate  consideration 
and  confirmation  of  the  appointees  within 
the  hundred  and  twenty  day  period.  Without 
such  timely  appomtment  and  confirmation 
the  board  could  be  prevented  from  acting 
due  to  a  lack  of  a  quorum  on  the  board. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  concerned 
that  representatives  of  the  common  stock- 
holders serving  on  the  board  are  not  always 
able  to  divorce  themselves  from  their  raU- 
road  responslbUltles  when  serving  on  the 
board.  If  the  commitment  of  the  railroad  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  to  the  success  of 
AMTRAK  remains  In  doubt,  members  of  the 
committee  of  conference  will  seek  a  legisla- 
tive solution  to  the  problem. 

CSX    OP   RAILROAD    EMPLOYEES 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  305  of 
exlstmg  law  to  delete  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  relating  to  use  of  railroad 
employees,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Cor- 
poration shall,  consistent  with  prudent  man- 
agmnent  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Corporation, 
rely  upon  railroads  to  provide  the  employees 
necessiEiry  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  its  passenger  trains  and  to  the  pertona- 
anoe  of  all  services  and  work  incidental  there- 
to, to  the  extent  the  railroads  are  able  to 
provide  such  employees  and  services  in  an 
economic  and  efficient  manner." 
House  amendment 

No  provtsion. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  biU. 

Atrro-PERRY    SERVICE 

Senate  bUl 
The  Senate  blU  authorized  AMTRAK  to 
provide  auto-ferry  service  as  part  of  the  basic 
passenger  services  authorized  by  existing  law. 
The  Corporation  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  acquire,  modify,  or  develop  the  equipment 
and  faculties  required  for  the  efficient  provi- 
sion of  maU.  express,  and  auto-ferry  service. 
The  Senate  bill  further  provided  that  noth- 
ing In  existing  law  would  prevent  any  other 
person  from  engaging  In  auto-ferry  service 
over  any  route,  whether  or  not  such  route 
was  a  part  of  the  basic  system. 


House  amendment 
The  Hovise  amendment  also  amended  sec- 
tion 305(b)  of  existing  law  to  authorize 
AMTRAK  to  provide  auto-ferry  service  aa  a 
part  of  the  basic  passenger  services  author- 
ized by  exlstmg  law.  It  further  provided  that 
nothing  contamed  in  exlstmg  law  wotUd 
prevent  any  other  person  (other  than  a  rail- 
road) from  engaging  m  auto-ferry  service 
over  any  route  if  such  person  satisfied  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  such 
service  was  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public  and  would  not  impair  the  ability 
of  AMTRAK  to  mcrease  its  revenues  or  re- 
duce its  losses.  The  House  amendment  also 
contained  a  so-caUed  grandfather  clause  per- 
mlttmg  any  person  performing  auto-ferry 
services  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  under  contracts  entered  Into 
before  October  30.  1970,  to  engage  m  such 
services  over  such  routes.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion of  existing  law  would  be  construed  to 
restrict  the  right  of  a  railroad  that  has  not 
entered  mto  a  contract  under  section  401  of 
existing  law  to  be  relieved  of  responslbUity 
for  performing  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice from  performmg  auto-ferry  service  over 
its  own  lines.  AMTRAK  was  further  author- 
ized to  acquire  or  develop  equipment  and 
faculties  to  provide  maU.  express,  and  auto- 
ferry  service  or  to  contract  for  such  services. 

Conference  substitute 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
substitute  provision  which  confirms 
AMTRAK's  authority  to  institute  auto-ferry 
service  as  part  of  the  Intercity  raU  passenger 
service  authorized  m  exlstmg  law.  Railroads 
which  have  entered  mto  contracts  with 
AMTRAK  for  the  provision  of  raU  passenger 
service  would  not  be  permitted  to  perform 
non-AMTRAK  auto-ferry  service  over  their 
own  imes.  Any  raUroad  which  has  not  en- 
tered mto  contracts  with  AMTRAK  for  the 
provision  of  rail  passenger  service  wotUd  not 
be  prevented  from  performmg  auto-ferry 
service  over  its  own  imes.  Any  raUroad  prl- 
marUy  engaged  m  auto-ferry  service  or  any 
other  person  which  Is  not  a  raUroad  can 
provide  auto-ferry  service  over  any  route 
in  accordance  with  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  would  issue  a  certificate 
if  the  auto-ferry  service  Is  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  and  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  such  auto-ferry  service 
(needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public) 
wUl  not  unduly  Impair  the  abUlty  of 
AMTRAK  to  reduce  its  losses  or  mcrease  its 
revenues.  The  burden  of  proving  that  such 
impairment  would  not  occur  woiUd  not  be 
on  the  applicant  for  the  certificate. 

Any  railroad  prlmarUy  engaged  in  auto- 
ferry  service  or  any  other  person  who  Is  per- 
formmg auto-ferry  service  in  accordance  with 
a  certificate  Issued  by  the  Commission  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
under  contracts  entered  mto  before  Octo- 
ber 30,  1970  may  contmue  to  operate  such 
auto-ferry  service. 

HANDICAPPED      AND      ELDERLY 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bUl  authorized  AMTRAK  to 
take  all  step>s  necessary  to  assure  that  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  Individuals  have  equal 
access  to  rail  passenger  transportation  fa- 
culties. This  provision  enumerated  a  nvunber 
of  actions  which  could  be  taken  to  achieve 
this  goal;  for  instance,  the  installation  of 
special  equipment  and  devices  designed  to 
assist  the  handicapped  or  elderly,  and  the 
ellmmation  of  architectural  and  other  bar- 
riers that  exist  m  equipment  and  faculties; 
as  Ulustrative  of  the  types  of  actions 
AMTRAK  was  authorized  to  take  to  Insure 
that  aU  travelers  have  equal  access  to  mter- 
clty raU  transportation  faculties. 


House    amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference    substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL   LAW    PROHIBrnNC    AUTO- 
rXRSY  SZRVICX 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  300  of 
existing  law  to  provide  that  AMTRAK.  or  any 
railroad  or  government  agency  contracting 
for  the  operation  of  mterclty  trains  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  State  or  local  law  In- 
terfering with  efficient  provision  of  mAll,  ex- 
press, or  auto-ferry  service. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference   substitute 

The  conference  substitute  clarifies  the 
scope  of  the  preemption  of  State  law.  The 
provision  agreed  to  prevents  a  common  car- 
rier by  raUroad  from  refusing  to  participate 
with  AMTRAK  In  providing  auto-ferry  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  that  a  State  or  local  law 
or  regulation  makes  service  unlawful.  State 
or  local  laws  not  making  service  per  se  tin- 
lawful — e.g.,  train  crew  sizes — would  not  be 
preempted  by  this  provision. 

ANNTTAL    REPORT    DATE    CHANGE 

Senate  biU 

The  Senate  blU  amended  secUon  308(b)  of 
existing  law  to  change  the  date  on  which 
AMTRAK  would  be  required  to  submit  its 
annual  report  to  Congress  from  January  15 
to  March  16  so  that  It  would  coincide  with 
the  date  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  ICC  are  required  to  submit  their  re- 
ports on  AMTRAK  to  the  Congress. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  con4[,erence  substitute  foUows  the  Sen- 
ate blU,  but  requires  AMTRAK  to  submit  Ita 
annual  report  on  February  16  so  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  ICC  will 
have  that  report  available  before  flUng  their 
own  reports  on  AMTRAK  with  the  Congresa 
on  March  16. 

rAdLITY    AND    SERVICE    AGREEMENTS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  amended  section 
402(a)  of  existing  law  to  require  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  fixing  com- 
pensation for  the  provision  of  services  or- 
dered by  the  Commission,  to  consider  qual- 
ity of  service  as  a  major  factor  In  determln- 
mg  the  amount  (If  any)  of  oom|>ensatlon 
to  be  paid  m  excess  of  Incremental  coets. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  HoTise  amendment. 

The  term  "Incremental  costs",  as  used  by 
the  conferees.  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  basic 
level  of  compensation  to  be  paid  a  railroad 
for  services  provided.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
basic  level  could  be  supplemented  on  the 
basis  of  quality  of  service. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
the  difficulties  Inherent  in  costing  terminol- 
ogy. The  term  "incremental  costs"  is  not 
used  by  the  conferees  as  a  term  of  art  Itself. 
It  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  payment 
to  the  railroad  of  all  costs  which  would  not 
be  mcurred  If  passenger  service  were  not 
performed  for  AMTRAK.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  railroad  and  AMTRAK  would  agree 
on  a  system  of  bonuses  or  penalties  that 
would  vary  the  level  of  payments  according 
to  the  quality  of  service  provided.  In  tlie 
absence  of  agreement,  the  Commission  would 
fix   this   amount   under   section   402(a)    of 
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existing  law,  taking  Into  account  the  qual- 
ity of  service  regulations  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 801,  as  amended.  The  term  "Incremen- 
tal" is  to  be  considered  then  as  meaning 
those  costs  which  would  not  be  Incurred 
If  a  particular  service  were  not  rendered  or 
a  given  amount  of  traffic  were  not  handled. 
This  Includes  total  solely  related  (or  direct) 
costs  of  a  particular  service  (both  variable 
and  fixed  portions  of  solely  related  costs), 
but  does  not  Include  any  portion  of  common 
costs.  This  Is  also  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"avoidable  costs". 

The  committee  of  conference  notes  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In 
rendering  Its  decision  In  Finance  Docket 
27353  (Sub-No.  1)  "Determination  of  Com- 
pensation under  Section  402(a)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act,  as  Amended",  de- 
termined that  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  should  receive  additional  com- 
pensation In  excess  of  avoidable  costs  In  the 
Boston-Washington  Corridor.  The  Commis- 
sion also  decided  that  the  "quality  of  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  must  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  compensation  formula". 

Present  levels  of  performance  by  the  Penn 
CentrsLl  are  below  acceptable  standards.  The 
parties  should  establish  (and  If  they  cannot 
agree,  the  Commission  should  set)  standards 
requiring  substantial  improvement  In  those 
performance  sispects  that  are  subject  to  the 
Penn  Central's  control,  oonsistent  with  the 
equipment  and  other  capital  Improvements 
provided  by  or  required  by  AMTRAK.  It  Is 
the  conference  committee's  view  that,  at 
present  performance  levels,  the  railroads  are 
not  entitled  to  the  compensation  base  that 
could  be  established  under  the  Commission's 
ruling. 

The  committee  of  conference  expects  the 
Commission,  In  resolving  a  compensation 
dispute  between  AMTRAK  and  a  railroad, 
to  establish  Incentives  both  for  performance 
and  cost  reductions.  The  costs  of  achieving 
improved  performance  should  not  be  exces- 
sive; and.  If  co«v8  can  be  reduced  without 
Impairing  performance.  Incentives  for  achiev- 
ing such  reductions  should  be  provided. 

XMINXNT  DOMAIN 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  306  of 
existing  law  to  give  AMTRAK  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  so  that  it  could  acquire  any 
rlght-of-wray,  land,  or  other  property  or  in- 
terest in  property  (except  In  any  Interest  in 
property  owned  by  a  railroad  or  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment agency),  which  Is  required  for  the 
construction  of  tracks  or  other  facilities  nec- 
essary to  provide  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service.  AMTRAK  was  authorized  to  exercise 
this  right  only  to  the  extent  financial  re- 
sources were  available  to  pay  Just  compen- 
sation for  the  property  taken,  and  the  right 
could  be  exercised  only  when  AMTRAK  could 
not  acquire  the  property  by  contract,  or  was 
unable  to  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  when  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  is  exercised  by  the  Corpora- 
tion were  set  out  with  specificity. 

The  Senate  bill  also  amended  section  402 
of  existing  law  to  allow  AMTRAK  to  apply 
to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  for 
an  order  establishing  the  need  of  AMTRAK 
for  property  (including  any  interest  in  prop- 
erty) owned  by  railroad  or  governmental 
entity  and  to  seek  an  order  directing  that 
such  railroad  or  entity  convey  such  property 
to  AMTRAK  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions, Including  Just  compensation.  The 
procedures  that  are  to  be  followed  In  carry- 
ing out  this  power  were  also  set  out  In  de- 
taU. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  also  amended 
section  306  of  existing  law  to  authorize 
AMTRAK  to  acquire  any  right-of-way,  land, 
or  other  property  required  to  construct  tracks 
or  other  facilities  necessary  to  provide  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  through  the  exer- 


cise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  In  the 
Federal  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  property  Is  located.  If  AMTRAK  cannot 
acquire  such  property  by  contract,  or  Is  un- 
able to  agree  with  Its  owner  as  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  right  of 
eminent  domain  would  not  apply  to  any 
right-of-way,  land,  or  other  property  of  a 
railroad  or  of  a  State  or  local  government  or 
other  public  agency. 

In  order  to  exercise  Its  right  of  eoolnent 
domain,  AMTRAK  would  be  required  to  file 
a  declaration  of  taking  setting  forth — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  property  to  be 
taken,  together  with  a  plan  showing  such 
property; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  interest  to  be  taken 
in  the  property; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  public  use  for 
which  It  Is  taken;  and 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
estimated  by  AMTRAK  to  be  Just  compen- 
sation therefor. 

Title  to  the  property  interest  to  be  taken 
would  vest  In  AMTRAK,  and  the  right  to 
Just  compensation  therefor  would  vest  In 
the  persons  entitled  thereto,  upon  the  filing 
of  the  declaration  of  taking  by  AMTRAK  and 
the  deposit  in  the  coiirt  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  AMTRAK  as  Just  compensation 
therefor.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  would 
establish  and  award  Just  compensation,  and 
Include  as  a  part  of  such  compensation  In- 
terest from  the  date  of  taking  to  the  date 
of  payment  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  an- 
num on  the  amount  awarded.  Interest  would 
not  be  allowed  on  the  amount  deposited  In 
the  court  by  AMTRAK.  If  the  compensation 
awarded  by  the  court  exceeded  the  amount 
of  AMTRAK's  deposit,  the  co\irt  would  be 
required  to  enter  Judgment  against  AMTRAK 
for  the  deficiency.  The  court  could  order  all 
or  any  part  of  AMTRAK's  deposit  to  be  paid 
immediately  for  or  on  account  of  the  Just 
compensation  to  be  determined  by  the  court. 
The  court  could  make  such  orders  with 
respect  to  Hens,  taxes,  assessments,  and  other 
charges  as  would  be  Just  and  equitable.  At 
the  tune  AMTRAK  files  a  declaration  of  tak- 
ing, the  court  could  fix  the  time  within 
which,  and  the  terms  under  which,  possession 
of  the  property  must  be  surrendered  to 
AMTRAK. 

The  House  amendment  also  amended  sec- 
tion 402  of  existing  law  to  provide  for  the 
method  of  acquisition  of  railroad  property. 
This  amendment  to  section  402  of  existing 
law,  like  the  Senate  bill,  also  authorized 
AMTRAK  to  apply  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  an  order  establishing 
AMTRAK's  need  for  railroad  property  and 
requiring  Its  conveyance  to  AMTRAK  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions.  Including  Just 
compensation,  in  any  case  In  which  AMTRAK 
and  the  railroad  concerned  cannot  agree 
upon  terms  for  the  sale  of  such  proj)erty  to 
AMTRAK.  AMTRAK's  need  for  the  property 
would  be  deemed  to  be  established,  and  the 
Commission  would  be  required  to  order  the 
conveyance,  unless  It  found  that  such  con- 
veyance would  significantly  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  railroad  to  carry  out  its  obligations  as 
a  common  carrier  and  that  AMTRAK's  obli- 
gations to  provide  rail  passenger  service 
could  be  met  by  the  acquisition  of  alterna- 
tive property  available  for  sale  to  AMTRAK 
on  reasonable  terms,  or  available  by  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  eminent  domain 
given  It  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Commission  was  authorised  to  ex- 
pedite proceedings  under  this  provision  and 
Issue  Its  order  within  120  days  after  receiving 
AMTRAK's  application.  If,  on  the  date  of 
the  order.  Just  compensation  has  not  been 
fixed,  the  order  would  require  payment  of  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  0  percent  per  annxun 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  conveyance 
until  payment  of  just  compensation. 

Conference  tttb$tttute 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  contained  many  substantially 
Identical  provisions  which  are  Included  In 


the  conference  substitute.  The  major  dif- 
ferences are  as  follows: 

1.  The  conference  substitute,  like  the 
Senate  bill,  limits  AMTRAK's  condemna- 
tion authority  to  the  financial  resources 
available  to  AMTRAK.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  such  specific  limitation. 

2.  The  conference  substitute,  like  that 
Senate  bill,  provides  that  the  right  to  the 
money  deposited  as  estimated  compensa- 
tion will  vest  Immediately  In  the  persons  en- 
titled thereto.  The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  right  to  "Just  compensation" 
wovild  vest  Immediately  In  the  persons  en- 
titled thereto.  This  provision  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  Is  not  Intended  to  Imply 
that  anyone  Is  entitled  to  more  than  "Just 
compensation".  Rather,  It  is  Intended  to 
assure  that  persons  entitled  to  compen- 
sation will  have  an  Immediate  right  thereto. 
If  the  amount  deposited  and  paid  Is  more 
than  "Just  compensation",  the  Judgment  of 
award  can  require  refunding  of  any  excess 
amount. 

CORPORATX    POWKBS 

Senate  bUl 
The  Senate  bill  restated  already  existing 
powers  of  AMTRAK  contained  In  existing 
law  and  also  consolidated  all  corporate 
powers  which  were  formerly  contained  in 
the    authorization   section    of   existing   law. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill.  No  substantive  change  Is 
Intended  In  the  restatement  and  consolida- 
tion of  these  provisions. 

PASSXNOKB  THAIN    PaDTaZNCX;    KAZIHTrM 
SPXXDS 

Senate  bUl 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  section  402  of  existing  law 
providing  that,  except  in  an  emergency, 
AMTRAK  passenger  trains  must  be  accorded 
preference  over  freight  trains  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  after  a  hearing 
held  under  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  made  a  finding  that  such  pref- 
erence would  materially  lessen  the  quality 
of  freight  service  provided  to  shippers.  In 
case  of  any  such  finding,  the  Secretary  was 
required  to  issue  an  order  fixing  rights  of 
trains  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determined  to  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

The  House  amendment  also  added  a  new 
subsection  (f)  to  section  402  of  existing 
law  providing  that  AMTRAK  could  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transp>ortatlon  for  an 
order  requiring  a  railroad  to  permit  accel- 
erated speeds  by  AMTRAK  trains  If  a  rail- 
road reifused  to  permit  such  accelerated 
speeds  at  AMTRAK's  request.  The  Secre- 
tary was  required,  after  hearing,  to  issue  an 
order  fixing  maximum  permissible  speeds 
of  AMTRAK  trains  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  determined  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable.  The  Secretary  was  also  required 
to  make  findings  as  to  whether  such  accel- 
erated speeds  were  unsafe  or  otherwise  Im- 
practicable, and  also  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  track  and  other  Improve- 
ments necessary  to  make  such  speeds  safe 
and  practicable. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 
Nxrw  sexvict;   ext-kkdino  sntvrcK  in  basic 

ST  STEM 

Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  403  of 
existing  law  to  add  a  new  subsection  that  re- 
quired AMTRAK  to  Initiate  at  least  one  ex- 
perimental route  each  year,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  These  ex- 
perimental routes  were  to  operate  for  no  lea* 
than  a  period  of  two  years,  at  which  time  tha 
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Secretary  cotild  decide  whether  to  continue 
the  experimental  route.  Such  determination 
«ras  to  be  made  at  least  partially  upon  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  the  route  has  at- 
tracted sufficient  patronage  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  If  the  route 
was  continued.  It  would  become  part  of  the 
basic  system. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  also  added  a  new 
subsection  to  section  403  of  existing  law 
requiring  AMTRAK  to  Initiate  at  least  one 
experimental  route  each  year.  Such  route  Is 
to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  oper- 
ated by  AMTRAK  for  not  less  than  two  years. 
If,  after  such  two-year  period,  the  Secretary 
found  that  such  route  had  attracted  Insuf- 
ficient patronage  to  serve  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  he  was  required  to 
terminate  the  route.  The  Secretary  was  also 
authorized,  after  such  two-year  period,  to 
designate  such  route  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
system. 

The  House  amendment  also  amended  sec- 
tion 404(b)  of  existing  law  to  provide  that 
no  service,  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the 
basic  system,  undertaken  by  AMTRAK  on  its 
own  Initiative  on  or  after  January  1,  1973, 
could  be  discontinued  until  the  expiration 
of  one  vear  after  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  amendment  also  pro- 
vided that  AMTRAK  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide service  within  the  basic  system  tmtll 
July  1,  1974.  Under  existing  law,  service  wlth- 
m  the  basic  system  could  be  discontinued 
after  July  1,1973. 

Conference  s-ubsftfufe 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

FEDERAL  FINANCIAl.  ASSISTANCE  TO  AMTaAK 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  601  of 
exlstmg  law  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
Of  $185  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 
use  of  AMTRAK.  All  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization  would  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  for  payment  to 
AMTRAK  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated,  and  would  remain  avaUable 
until  exF>ended.  It  further  provided  that 
funds  paid  to  AMTRAK  by  the  Secretary 
would  be  available  for  expenditure  by  AM- 
TRAK in  accordance  with  spending  plans 
approved  by  the  Congress  at  the  time  of 
appropriation. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  amended  section 
601(a)  of  existing  law  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $107.3  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
to  AMTRAK  to  carry  out  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Increases  the 
$327  million  authorization  contained  In  ex- 
isting law  to  $334  3  million.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  only  $107.3  million,  but  there  is 
$47  million  of  the  previous  authorlzuitlon 
remaining  unappropriated  which  Is  contained 
in  the  conference  substitute.  Thus,  the  total 
authorization  available  to  AMTRAK  Is  $154.3 
million. 

The  conference  substitute  also  assures  that 
appropriated  funds  will  remain  available 
until  expended.  It  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
grant  agreements  to  manage  the  disposition 
of  funds  between  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  AMTRAK.  AMTRAK  would 
expend  such  sums  In  accordance  with 
spending  plans  approved  by  Congress  at  the 
time  of  appropriation  and  with  general  guide- 
Iloes  established  annually  by  the  Secretary. 
The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
the  elimination  of  grant  agreements  will  per- 
mit AMTRAK  to  operate  more  freely  of 
Oovemment  control  so  as  to  test  the  for- 
profit  concept  In  the  provision  of  Intercity 


rail  passenger  service.  This  provision  will 
also  enable  the  Congress  to  carry  out  more 
effectively  Its  oversight  functions  by  pin- 
pointing responsibility  for  successes  or  fail- 
ures In  the  provision  of  rail  passenger 
service. 

LOAN   GnARANTZXS 

Senate  bUl 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  602  of 
existing  law  to  Increase  the  maximum  per- 
missible loan  guarantee  authority  from  $200 
million  to  $500  million.  The  Senate  bill  also 
prohibited  guarantee  of  securities,  obliga- 
tions, or  loans,  the  Income  from  which  Is  not 
Includable  In  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

House  amendment 

The  Hoxise  eunendment  amended  section 
602(a)  of  existing  law  to  require  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any 
guarantee  lasued^-toy  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  any  lender  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  loans  or  other  obliga- 
tions to  finance  certain  capital  expenditures 
by  AMTRAK. 

The  House  amendment  also  sonended  sec- 
tion 802(d)  of  existing  law  to  Increase  from 
$200  to  $260  mUUon  the  limit  on  the  total 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  guaranteed  obli- 
gations or  loans  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  under  this  section. 

The  House  amendment  also  added  a  new 
subsection  (g)  to  such  section  602  prohibit- 
ing the  making  of  a  guarantee  with  respect 
to  any  obligation  or  loan  If  the  income 
therefrom  Is  not  Included  in  gross  income  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate bill  In  mcreaslng  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority from  $200  mlUlon  to  $500  mUlion. 
It  follows  the  House  amendment  In  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  any  guarantee  Issued  under  ex- 
lstlt>g  law.  The  conference  substitute  also 
Includes  the  provision  referred  to  above  un- 
der both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment prohibiting  any  guarantee  If  the  na- 
ture of  the  Instrument  guaranteed  Is  such 
that  mcome  therefrom  Is  not  Includabh  In 
gross  Income  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes 

ADEQUACT    OF    SEBVICK 

Senate  bUl 
The  Senate  bill  amended  section  801  of 
existing  law  to  direct  the  Commission  to 
promulgate,  and  when  appropriate  to  revise, 
such  regulations  as  It  deemed  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  service,  equipment,  tracks, 
and  other  facilities  for  rail  passenger  service. 
It  also  provided  for  assessment  of  a  clvU 
penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  violation  and  per- 
mitted the  Commission  to  compromise  any 
penalty  so  assessed.  In  case  of  a  failure  to  pay 
an  assessed  penalty,  the  Commission  was 
authorized  to  seek  recovery  through  Its  own 
attorneys  or  In  cooperation  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

House  aTTiendment 

The  House  amendment  also  amended  sec- 
tion 801  of  existing  law  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Issue 
necessary  regulations  to  asstu'e  that  the 
quality  of  service  and  accommodations  on 
trains  and  other  facilities  used  In  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  is  adequate,  tjiking  Into 
aiccount  applicable  safety  regulations.  The 
Commission  was  specifically  prohibited  from 
prescribing  regulations  applicable  to  AM- 
TRAK  relating  to  the  scheduling  or  fre- 
quency of  service,  or  the  number  or  type  of 
cars  in  a  train,  or  that  otherwise  conflict 
wtth  eervlca  characterlstios  established  for 
the  basic  system  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. It  also  provided  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  violation  of 
a  regulation  Issued  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section,  and  provides  that  each  day  a 


violation  continued  would  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  rewrites  section 
801  of  existing  law  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Transpoitatlon  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  safety 
related  and  service  related  Issues.  First,  this 
provision  resolves  a  possible  legislative  Incon- 
sistency which  results  from  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 801  of  existing  law.  as  presently  worded, 
authorizes  the  ICC  to  "prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  It  considers  necessary  to  provide 
safe  and  adequate  service,  equipment,  and 
facilities  for  Intercity  rail  passenger  service". 
The  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  en- 
acted only  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act,  defined  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  Jurisdiction  over  raUroad 
safety  to  Include  "all  areas  of  rallroctd 
safety".  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  of 
conference  to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary's 
Jurisdiction  over  railroad  safety  is  exclusive. 
The  ICC,  In  prescribing  Its  own  regulations 
With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  service, 
should  take  account  of  safety  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  promulgate,  and  when  appropriate 
to  revise,  such  regulations  as  It  considers 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  service,  equip- 
ment, tracks,  and  other  facilities  for  rail 
passenger  service.  The  Intent  of  this  provi- 
sion Is  to  help  foster  high  quality  rail  pas- 
senger service.  It  is  anticipated,  for  Instance, 
that  in  appropriate  situations  this  would  en- 
able the  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regtilatlons  requiring  tracks  to  be  upgraded 
beyond  the  standard  they  were  In  when 
AMTRAK  commenced  operations  in  1971. 
Presently  existing  contractual  relationships 
between  AMTRAK  and  the  operating  rail- 
roads typically  do  not  permit  renegotiation 
over  any  issues  except  compensation.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  means  AMTRAK  Is,  In  many 
Instances,  restricted  In  Its  attempts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  service  being  delivered 
to  the  public  even  though  It  may  be  re- 
quired to  Increase  Its  payments  for  such  serv- 
ice. The  only  presently  existing  alternative 
Is  for  AMTRAK  to  operate  dlreotly  all  aspects 
at  rail  passenger  operations,  which  could  be 

even  more  expensive.  Another  simultaneously 
existing  barrier  to  high  quality  rail  trans- 
portation has  been  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  charge  directly  any  regulatory  body  with 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
various  requisite  elements  of  high  quality 
rail  passenger  service  are  present.  This  pro- 
vision Is  designed  to  give  the  Commission 
this  responsibility,  and  the  committee  of  con- 
ference expects  Immediate  action  from  the 
Commission  in  this  regard. 

The  Corporation  may  contract  with  rail- 
roads or  with  regional  transportation  agen- 
cies for  the  Improvement  of  service,  equip- 
ment, tracks,  and  other  facilities  necessary 
to  at  least  meet  such  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission.  In  the  event  of 
a  failure  to  agree,  the  Commission  shall  by 
rule  establish  procedures  for  allocatmg  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  a  railroad  any 
costs  required  to  be  incurred  to  at  least  meet 
the  regulations  establishing  adequate  serv- 
ice, equipment,  tracks,  and  other  facilities. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  In  providing  that  any  per- 
son who  violates  rules  (W  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $500  for  each  day 
of  violation. 

SIMTTLTANEOtrS  SUBMISSION  OF  LEOISLATTVE 
BECOMMOfDATIONS,  PROPOSED  TESTIMONY,  OB 
COMMENTS    ON    UECISLATION 

Like  both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment,  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains a  provision  requiring  AMTRAK  to  sub- 
mit simultaneously  to  the  Congress  any  leg- 
islative    recommendation,     proposed     testl- 
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mony,  or  comments  on  legislation  which  It 
submits  to  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  There  Is  also  a  prohibition 
against  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  requiring  AMTRAK  to  submit  such 
information  prior  to  submission  to  Congress. 
The  conmilttee  of  conference  does  not  Intend 
this  provision  to  prevent  any  member  of 
the  AMTRAK  Board  of  Directors  who  Is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  from  receiving 
such  Information  as  a  Board  member  prior 
to  Its  simultaneous  submission  to  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch. 

HaBUT    O.    STAOGXafl. 

John  Jarman, 

John  D.  Dingeix, 

Bbock  Adams. 

Bertram  L.  Podhx, 

Ralph  H.  Mztcaijx. 

James  Has  vet, 

Dan  Ktttkewdalj,, 

J.  Skitbitz, 

Dick  Shoup, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Warren  Magnuson, 

Vance  Habtke, 

Adlai  Stevenson, 

M.  W.  Cook, 

J.  G.  Beau., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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CESSATION  OP  HOSTTLnTES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  Congressman  Benjamin  Oilman 
of  New  York  in  sponsoring  House  Con- 
current Resolution  343.  This  measure, 
which  is  similar  to  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  week,  expresses  Con- 
gressional support  for  the  President's  ef- 
forts, through  diplomatic  channels  and 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East.  It  also  calls  for 
a  return  to  the  borders  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  present  fighting  and  for  an 
intensified  effort  by  world  powers  sind 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  nego- 
tiate a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  world  peace  is  seriously 
threatened  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
meditated attack  on  Israel  by  Egypt  and 
Syria  last  Saturday.  I  am  shocked  by 
this  tragic  outburst  of  violence  and  ag- 
gression. This  belligerence  is  made  even 
more  deplorable  by  the  fact  that  it  be- 
gan on  the  most  solemn  Jewish  holy  day 
of  Yom  Klppur. 

As  the  New  York  Times  noted  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  this  action  pushes  "any 
political  resolution  of  the  25-year  con- 
frontation ever  deeper  into  a  troubled 
future."  Thus,  this  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Middle  East  ceasefire  must  be  halted 
immediately.  The  peace  there,  so  bra- 
zenly broken,  must  be  restored,  then 
every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  To  that 
end,  I  urge  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  use  the  tools  of  U.S. 
diplomacy. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  MUST  PRO- 
VIDE BETTER  BRIEFING  FOR  CON- 
GRESSMEN 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
mlsfortime  of  attending  the  briefing  this 
morning  by  the  State  Department  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
noticed  a  great  number  of  our  fellow 
Congressmen  walk  out  In  the  midst  of 
that  briefing  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I 
thought  the  so-called  briefing  wm  the 
greatest  waste  of  1  hour's  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

I  strongly  resented  the  arrogance  and 
contempt  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  affairs 
who  refused  to  treat  many  of  the  ques- 
tions with  due  courtesy.  I  am  not  a  sen- 
ior, I  am  a  freshman  here,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  some  of  our  senior  Members 
who  do  not  rise  to  object  to  that  kind  of 
treatment. 

I  have  500,000  people  in  my  district 
who  expect  me  to  do  a  Job  for  them.  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  an  intelligent 
briefing.  I  have  to  agree  with  the  Con- 
gressman who  observed  that  we  learned 
more  from  yesterday's  newspapers  than 
we  learned  this  morning  from  the  State 
Department  briefing. 

I  intend  to  circulate  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  and  suggest  that  we  write 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  telling  them  to  send  somebody  who 
will  treat  us  with  courtesy  and  keep  us 
posted  so  we  can  properly  represent  our 
districts. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3180,  CLARIFYING  FRANEONG 
PRIVILEGES  BY  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  3180)  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege^  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLSKi,  Henderson,  Ud.\ll,  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Gross,  Derwinski. 
and  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OF  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OP  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-557)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  568)  providing  for  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  oversight  hear- 
ings entitled  "Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.   568 
Resolved.  That  there  shall  b«  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  Oversight  Hear- 


ings before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation on  August  3, 1973,  entitled  "VocaUonal 
Rehabilitation  Servlcea". 

The  rescdutlon  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-578)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  184)  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  £ind  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Bxs.  184 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
amended  through  July  6,  1071,  with  an  ana- 
lytical Index  and  anclUarles  regarding  pro- 
posed amendments,  prepared  by  Representa- 
tive Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Junior,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  bound  with  a  paperback  cover  of  the 
style  and  design  used  In  printing  House 
Document  Numbered  92-157  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress,  and  that  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed,  of  which  twenty  thousand  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  balance  prorated  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  9,  delete  "two  bvmdred  and 
forty"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED 
"U.S.  INTEREST  IN  AND  POLICY 
TOWARD  THE  PEFl^IAN  GULF" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-579)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  275)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  "U.S.  Interest  In  and 
Policy  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf,"  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CON.  Res.  275 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Ninety-second  Congress, 
second  session,  entitled  "U.S.  Inter«8t  in 
and  Policy  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf"  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Near  East. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "SOVIET  ECONOMIC  PROS- 
PECTS FOR  THE  SEVENTIES  ' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-580)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  278)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  Joint  committee  print  "Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Prospects  for  the  Seventies,"  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  276 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Ave  thousand  additional  copies 
of  Its  Joint  committee  print  of  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Soviet 
Economic  Prospects  for  the  Seventies". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
"A  HISTORY  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OP  THE  PERMANENT  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-581)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  301)  to 
provide  for  the  printing  and  as  a  House 
document  of  "A  History  and  Accomplish- 
ments of  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  R«s.  301 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  Ulustratlons  and  photographs 
as  a  House  document  and  suitably  boimd, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  "A  History  and  Accomplishments 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  tXnlted  States",  together  with  appendixes 
containing  various  tables,  charts,  and  so 
forth,  which  were  prepared  at  the  Instance 
and  direction  of  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evlns 
of  Tennessee,  chairman,  together  with  such 
additional  explanatory  matter  as  the  Joint 
Committee  may  deem  pertinent. 

Sic.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  and  suitably 
bound  as  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
ten  thousand  copies  of  such  document  of 
which  five  hundred  shall  be  appropriately 
bound  In  hai-d  back  covere  bearing  the  title 
of  the  document  In  gold  leaf  lettermg  on  the 
front  covers  as  well  as  on  the  back  strips,  all 
for  the  use  of  the  permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  CORRECTED  REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  93-582)  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  322)  to 
provide  for  the  reprinting  and  printing 
of  the  corrected  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.   Con.   Res.   322 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  Tliat  Houk  Docu- 
ment 93-137,  part  1,  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  be  reprinted  as  corrected,  and  that 
part  2  be  printed  as  corrected,  and  that  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  each  part  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS 
AND  ACnrVITIES  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8250)  to  authorize 
certain  programs  and  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  Eftstrlct  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  12.  line  8,  strike  out  "representa- 
tional". 

Page  12,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after  "ell" 
down  to  and  including  "list."."  In  line  20  and 
Insert:  "In  not  less  than  two  major  dally 
newspapers   published   In   the   District."." 

Page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "such  purjxjses" 
and  Insert:  "appropriate  purposes  related  to 
their  olflclal  capacity". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  Eisk 
the  gentleman  what  is  meant  by  this 
language: 

Sec.  24.  The  President  of  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  President  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  the  President  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  hereby 
authorized  to  utilize  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  for  such  ex- 
penses as  they  may  respectively  deem  nec- 
e.ssary  to  conduct  such  official  ceremonial, 
representational,  and  graduation  activities 
as  are  normally  associated  with  the  programs 
of  educational  Institutions. 

What  Is  meant  by  "school  ceremonial 
expenses"? 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  suspect  that  a 
school  ceremonial  expense  might  be  a 
graduation.  It  might  be  a  special  assem- 


bly, for  example,  on  Veterans  Day  or 
some  other  type  of  holiday. 

Section  24,  as  we  see  it,  was  the  section 
which  was  passed  by  the  House.  The  only 
amendment  made  by  the  Senate  was  to 
strike  out  "representational."  I  agree  on 
the  amendment,  because  I  really  do  not 
believe  anyone  knew  what  the  word  "rep- 
resentational" would  mean. 

Now  the  language  says,  "such  official 
ceremonial  and  graduation  activities." 
The  ceremonial  activities  would  be  other 
than  graduation  activities.  It  might  be 
special  assemblies.  It  might  be  a  recep- 
tion for  a  speaker  who  speaks  on  campus. 
The  funds  are  severely  restricted  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Federal  City 
College  furnish  as  a  part  of  its  gradua- 
tion exercises  what  the  high  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  sometimes  do, 
and  that  is  to  send  a  planeload  of  high 
school  students  to  Jamaica  or  to  the  Ba- 
hamas or  to  some  other  place,  and  pay 
the  hotel  bill  at  the  Hilton  or  whatever 
it  is  where  they  are  celebrating  gradua- 
tion? 

Mr.  REES.  With  the  restriction  on  the 
money  for  this  section,  I  doubt  if  they 
could  send  a  planeload  to  Friendship 
Airport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  prohibition 
against  using  the  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose? It  seems  to  be  in  vogue  and  it  seems 
to  be  fashionable  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  send  high  school  graduates  to 
distant  points,  as  I  say,  where  they  may 
leave  hotel  bills  unpaid  or  leave  bills  un- 
paid for  chartering  planes.  I  do  not  know 
who  it  is  that  in  the  end  makes  up  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  REES.  I  will  give  the  totals.  The 
president  of  Federal  City  College  would 
be  authorized  $4,500,  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  $3,000,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College  $1,000,  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  $1,500.  That  is 
all  the  money  that  goes  for  ceremonial 
exercises  and  graduations.  I  believe  It  is 
very  obvious  no  one  is  going  to  be  run- 
ning planeloads  of  people  around  or 
picking  up  tabs  with  these  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  necessity  for 
the  next  Senate  amendment,  that  pro- 
vides for  the  publication  of  delinquent 
tax  lists  In  both  major  Washington  dally 
newspapers?  Why  is  not  one  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  sufficient  for  the 
publication  of  these  lists? 

Mr.  REES.  We  discussed  that  infor- 
mally with  the  Senate  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  They 
felt  since  there  were  only  two  major 
papers,  since  one  was  a  morning  paper 
and  one  an  afternoon  paper,  so  that 
they  could  reach  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible we  should  print  the  delinquent  tax 
lists  In  both  papers.  Many  people  take 
only  one  paper  in  Washington.  Since 
there  are  only  two  papers  now  existing 
as  daily  papers,  they  felt,  since  the  delin- 
quent tax  lists  were  not  that  great,  it 
would  be  easier  to  do  It  this  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  newspaper  now 
gets  this  profitable  printing  business? 

Mr.  REES.  I  am  not  sure.  It  does  not 
say  in  this  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  be  a  subsidy  for 
both  papers.  Evidently  one  paper  has 
been  serving  the  public  purpose  up  to 
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this  point,  but  this  will  get  both  of  them 
on  the  Federal  dole. 

Mr.  REES.  Again,  let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  the  law  said.  This  is  what 
we  changed  in  the  bill.  We  eliminated 
the  requirement  that  the  city  must  ad- 
vertise In  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  papers.  What  we  did,  again,  on 
this  authorization  in  the  committee,  was 
to  limit  it  just  to  papers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  the  third  amend- 
ment, it  provides  with  respect  to  the 
mayor-commissioner,  the  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  president 
of  Federal  City  College,  the  president 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, a  limitation  on  spending  confiden- 
tial fimds. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  "confiden- 
tial funds"  that  go  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
President  of  the  Federal  City  College,  for 
instance?  What  is  meant  by  "appro- 
priate purposes"  and  "ofQcial  capacity"? 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eigain  section 
26  was  approved  by  this  House  when  the 
bill  went  through  in  June,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate  amendment  was  to 
further  limit  and  to  say  very  specifically 
that  the  funds  can  be  used  only  for  ap- 
propriate purposes  related  to  their  offi- 
cial capacity. 

So  this  is  a  tightening  up  of  the  House 
language.  Now,  under  the  appropriations 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is 
$9,000,  which  is  expected  for  official  ac- 
tivities, and  since  they  are  of  a  confi- 
dential nature,  they  do  not  require  a 
detailed  voucher. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

Why  should  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  any  confidential  funds? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  felt  that 
at  times  there  might  be  special  occasions 
when  they  would  spend  money,  and  that 
money  was  not  specifically  appropriated 
In  any  appropriation  bill. 

Again,  for  the  President  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  the  au- 
thorization is  for  $1,000.  For  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coimcll, 
it  is  $2,500  per  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 

is  $10  or 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  this  is  a  prescribed 
amount.  What  we  are  discussing  In  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  bill  is 
this.  The  House  bill  was  approved  by  this 
body,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
amendments  in  section  26  is  to  further 
restrict  the  ability  to  use  these  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  I 
missed  some  of  the  fine  print  in  the  bill 
when  it  passed  the  House. 

I  do  not  care  whether  It  is  $10  or  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  not  been  ex- 
plained here  today  for  what  reason  the 
President  of  the  Federal  City  College 
should  be  given  confidential  fimds. 

These  are  confidential  funds.  These 
are  not  representation  allowances.  They 
are  confidential  funds,  and  I  do  not 
understand  It  at  alL 


Mr.  REES.  Well,  the  reason  for  the 
language  of  the  Senate  report  is  this: 
These  funds  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  related  to  their  oCBcial  capacity, 
including  receptions,  reception  of  guests, 
host  meetings,  dues  to  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  emergency  items  not 
budgeted  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That,  then,  apparently  is 
in  the  nature  of  what  Is  commonly  called 
"representation  allowances" — booze  and 
food — what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney),  calls  "tools  of  the 
trade." 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say  it  is 
for  host  meetings,  dues  for  professional 
organizations,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  confidentiality 
means  they  do  not  have  to  tell  anybody 
how  they  spend  the  money  or  where  or 
when? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  I  suspect  that  in  every 
State  government  or  city  government 
they  do  have  provision  for  small  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  542,  WAR 
POWERS  RESOLUTION  OP  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  542)  concerting  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KETCH  UM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present.     

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  619] 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  351 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  542,  WAR 
POWERS  RESOLUTION  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1973.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GKKKKAL    LX&VK 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  M..  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
542. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  being  afforded  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  reassert  its  powers 
and  prerogatives  imder  the  Constitution 
In  the  area  of  warmaklng. 

The  conference  agreement  before  us 
today  Is,  in  my  judgment,  a  perfected 
and  improved  version  of  war  powers  leg- 
islation. 

Since  last  July  when  both  Houses 
passed  war  powers  legislation.  Senate 
and  House  conferees  have  met  often  in 
an  effort — not  just  to  resolve  differ- 
ences— but  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  would 
combine  the  best  of  both  proposals. 

We  have  been  successful  in  that  effort, 
and  the  results  are  before  the  House 
today. 

Among  the  several  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  most  important — 
and  the  one  on  which  most  of  discus- 
sion and  negotiation  occurred — related 
to  the  question  of  Presidential  authority. 

The  Senate  bill  defined  the  President's 
authority  in  warmaklng  and  sought  to 
mandate  the  circimistances  under  which 
he  could  act.  The  House  resolution  did 
not  attempt  such  a  definition  or  man- 
date, on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  was 
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constitutionally  questionable  and  from  a 
practical  standpoint  unwise. 

The  definition  of  Presidential  war 
powers  In  the  Senate  bill  had  justifiably 
been  criticized  as  presenting  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  excuse  for  preemptive 
war — after  which  he  could  always  claim 
congressional  sanction.  The  House- 
passed  measure  placed  the  responsibility 
for  his  actions  squarely  on  the  President. 
The  conference  version  reflects  the 
House  position  on  this  Issue.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  version  are 
triggered  by  Presidential  action  com- 
mitting American  troops  to  combat. 

In  every  such  case  the  President  is 
directed  by  the  legislation  to  consult 
with  Congress  fli^t  when  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  Further,  he  is  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  report  of  his  actions  within  48 
hours  after  having  introduced  U.S. 
forces  to  combat  or  to  danger  of  combat. 
Those  features  all  originated  with  the 
House-passed  Joint  resolution. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  measures 
required  that,  without  specific  congres- 
sional authorization,  any  engagement  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  combat  by  the 
President  without  congressional  sanc- 
tion must  terminate  at  the  end  of  a 
specific  time  period. 

In  the  Senate  bill  the  time  period  was 
30  days;  in  the  House-passed  resolution, 
120  days.  The  compromise  reached  was 
60  days.  Moreover,  the  60  days  can  be 
extended  for  up  to  30  additional  days  if 
the  President  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  vmavoidable  military 
necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  the 
troops  required  their  continued  use  in 
hostiUties  during  their  disengagement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees 
believe  that  60  days  Is  ample  time  to 
permit  the  President  to  act  in  a  national 
emergency  under  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  It  also  gives  Congress 
ample  time  to  consider  the  situation 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  before  de- 
termining whether  to  support,  or  to 
terminate,  the  President's  action. 

Moreover,  the  conference  version  re- 
tains the  House-passed  provision  per- 
mitting Congress  to  terminate  a  Presi- 
dential action  sooner  than  60  days  by 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  be  Immune  from  veto. 

The  conference  agreement  also  re- 
tains modified  versions  of  congres- 
sional priority  provisions  which  were  in 
the  House-passed  bill.  These  provisions 
would  facilitate  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion and  also  insure  against  a  filibuster 
in  the  other  body  or  other  delays  which 
might  require  the  President  to  disen- 
gage American  troops  abroad. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
Important  feature  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 542  that  legislation  approving  the 
President's  action  can  be  introduced  by  a 
single  Member  of  either  House  and  that 
once  Introduced  it  must  be  considered  on 
a  privileged  basis. 

Thus,  there  is  virtually  no  danger 
that  a  future  President  would  be  forced 
to  disengage  American  troops  from 
combat  because  Congress  failed  to  act, 
as  some  opponents  of  the  legislation 
believed. 


The  Congress  will  act.  Prixedures  have 
been  perfected  for  giving  priority  con- 
sideration to  bills  approving  or  dis- 
approving the  President's  action.  Pos- 
sibilities of  a  House-Senate  deadlock  in 
conference  have  been  minimized  by 
language  providing  for  that  contingency. 

The  legislation  also  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  definitions  of 
terms  which  were  in  both  House  and 
Senate  measures,  but  which  were  defined 
precisely  only  in  the  Senate  bill.  Those 
terms  are  "specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion" and  "introduction  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces." 

In  resolving  differences  with  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  only  two  principal  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  were 
dropped. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  provided 
that  certain  peacetime  deployments  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  must  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  the  specified  time  period 
imless  Congress  specifically  approved. 

Senate  conferees  objected  to  Including 
peacetime  deployment  provisions  in  a 
war  powers  measure,  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional constitutional  and  prsuitlcal  is- 
sues involved. 

The  conference  agreement  eliminates 
the  mandatory  termination  provisions  on 
peacetime  deployments  but  continues  to 
require  that  the  President  report  within 
48  hours  to  Congress  on  deployments  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  under  circumstances 
specified  in  the  legislation. 

The  agreement  also  drops  section  7  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  which  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  to  prevent  the  time 
period  from  expiring  while  Congress  was 
in  adjournment.  Senate  conferees  ob- 
jected that  the  retention  of  the  section 
would  unduly  extend  the  time  during 
which  the  President  would  be  allowed  to 
take  unilateral  action. 

The  House  conferees  agreed,  after 
language  had  been  added  to  section  5  of 
the  conference  report  permitting  30  per- 
cent of  each  body  to  petition  the  Speaker 
and  President  pro  tempore,  respectively, 
to  request  that  the  President  call  the 
Congress   into   session. 

In  practical  situations,  a  President 
who  has  committed  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Congress,  a  President  who  Is  faced 
with  a  terminal  point  60  days  hence, 
would  certainly  call  Congress  into  ses- 
sion to  consider  his  reasons  for  the  com- 
mitment and  to  seek  approval  for  his 
actions. 

To  those  Members  who  votci  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  542  when  It  passed  last 
July,  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  conference  report  be- 
fore this  body  today  is  in  every  impor- 
tant aspect  the  proposal  you  supported. 
To  those  Members  who  voted  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  542,  I  urge  a 
careful  reading  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  joint  statement  of  managers. 
Objections  to  the  House  joint  resolution 
which  were  expressed  during  floor  con- 
sideration last  summer  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  met  In  the  compromise 
worked  out  by  the  conference. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  war  powers  combines  the  best 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  proposals, 


and  deserves  strong  approval  In  both 
bodies.  The  conference  report  received 
such  approval  in  the  other  body  by  a 
vote  of  75  ayes,  20  nays. 

I  also  beUeve  that  the  measure  de- 
serves the  President's  signature  as  a 
legitimate  expression  by  Congress  of  its 
rightful  role  under  the  Constitution, 
and  of  its  desire  to  Insure  that  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  the  Congress  and 
President  will  apply  to  the  introduction 
of  American  troops  into  combat. 

The  measure  is  not  aimed  at  any 
President  or  criticism  of  past  Presiden- 
tial actions  but  rather  an  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  it  is  permitted 
to  exercise  to  the  fullest  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  over  questions  of 
peace  and  war. 

Nor  does  it  encroach  upon  the  legiti- 
mate authority  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  President  called  for  "national 
leadership  that  recognizes  that  we  must 
maintain  in  this  country  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  legislative  £ind  the 
Judicial  and  the  executive  branches  of 
government." 

If  the  President  truly  believes  in  such 
a  balance,  if  he  does  not  seek  para- 
mountcy,  then  he  must  see  this  measure 
as  a  means  of  reestablishing  a  produc- 
tive, working  relationship  v^ath  the  Con- 
gress— and  he  should  sign  it. 

For  us  in  the  Congress,  the  vote  today 
provides  a  chance  for  us  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  public  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  capable  of  taking 
bold  initiatives  to  restore  its  rightful  role 
in  the  area  of  war  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Chairman  Morgan,  for 
his  leadership  in  the  conference.  Thanks 
must  go,  too,  to  the  House  conferees  who 
worked  long  and  diligently,  and  to  the 
Senate  conferees  whose  good  faith  effort 
at  attempting  to  reach  a  compromise  has 
made  this  report  possible. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  our  distinguished  col- 
lesigue  from  Wisconsin  in  the  tribute  he 
paid  to  the  chairman.  Dr.  Morgan,  and 
others  who  served  on  the  conference 
committee,  for  their  work  in  bringing 
about  this  legislation  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Is  truly  historic  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
war  powers  conference  report  and  to  urge 
its  adoption. 

This  is  truly  historic  legislation.  In  the 
years  ahead  it  will  serve  as  a  benchmark 
in  the  effort  to  reaffirm  Congress  trsuii- 
tional  role  of  partnership  in  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  warmaklng  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  stress  partnership  because  there  are 
those  who  claim  that  this  proposal  re- 
stricts the  President  from  fulfilling  his 
ccsistitutlonal  war  power  responsibilities. 

ITiese  fears  are  unfounded.  Our  con- 
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ferees  took  special  care  to  insure  that  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  respond  swiftly 
and  effectively  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency was  not  diluted.  For  those  who 
doubt  this  a  reading  of  the  legislation 
will  confirm  that  this  measure  does  not 
intend  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Executive's  constitu- 
tional authority. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  this  bill  is 
signed  into  law  the  shared  warmaking 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  be  more  clearly  defined  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history  since  the  in- 
ception of  our  Constitution. 

Confronted  with  an  ill-defined  "twi- 
light zone"  of  shared  warmaking  duties 
delegated  to  both  branches  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  sought  to  illuminate  them 
with  a  carefully  written  set  of  alterna- 
tives that  wed  the  lessons  of  the  past 
with  the  best  perceptions  of  future  con- 
tingencies. 

Congress  has  for  too  long  defaulted  to 
the  Executive  to  carry  out  warmaking 
powers.  The  American  people  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  demand 
that  the  Congress  reassert  itself. 

Granted  in  this  nuclear  age  of  modem 
warfare,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for 
the  President  to  act  unilaterally  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  To  the  de- 
gree that  this  is  necessary,  this  authority 
will  continue.  However,  in  nonemergency 
situations  and  in  all  engagements  lasting 
more  than  60  days,  consultation  and  ap- 
proval from  Congress  will  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  powers  bill  is  a 
fair  and  practical  compromise  which  as- 
sures efficient,  imencumbered  delegation 
of  warmaking  powers  while  mandating 
maximum  cooperation  between  both 
branches.  We  need  only  look  to  the  di- 
vided opposition  to  this  bill,  one  group 
claiming  it  shackles  the  President  while 
another  says  it  gives  him  expanded  pow- 
ers, to  fully  comprehend  its  moderation 
and  consensus  support. 

I  hope  that  the  House  passes  this  re- 
port and  that  the  President,  imderstand- 
Ing  the  clear  intention  of  both  Houses, 
will,  in  turn,  sign  it  into  law. 

It  is  after  all  long  past  time  when  Con- 
gress should  shed  the  "see  no  evil,  hear 
no  evil"  image  it  created  for  itself  with 

the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. In  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century.  Congress  must  recover,  in- 
deed It  must  accept,  the  constitutional 
duties  It  was  entrusted  with  200  years 
ago.  This  is  otir  common  goal  and  this 
legislation  is  the  vehicle  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  the 
question  which  I  believe  I  raised  the  last 
time  with  respect  to  the  original  act 
before  us. 

In  the  version  of  the  House  and  also 
In  the  bill  that  is  brought  here,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  legislation  purports 
by  concurrent  resolution  to  withdraw 
certain  authority  to  provide  that  the 
President  commit  troops.  Now,  if  we  can 
do  this  by  concurrent  resolution,  are  we 
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not  assuming  that  the  action  in  which 
the  President  has  been  engaged  is  an 
action  which  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed but  for  specific  grant  by  Con- 
gress of  authority  under  this  act? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wovild 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

The  position  of  the  conferees  is  that 
if  the  President  assumes  authority  which 
he  does  not  have,  the  Congress,  therefore, 
recognizes  that  he  has  assumed  that  au- 
thority. Thus,  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  for  a  particular  period  by  the 
executive  branch  can  be  terminated  by 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  thfe  body. 
That  is  constitutional.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion the  conferees  have  taken. 

It  is  an  assumption  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  commit 
troops,  and  if  he  does  not  have  that 
authority  we  can  indeed  terminate  the 
commitment  of  troops  by  concurrent 
resolution.  But  if  he  does  have  that  au- 
thority from  the  Constitution,  we  restrict 
the  period  of  time  he  may  carry  out  that 

commitment  without  congressional  con- 
currence. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point,  if  I  may,  I  would  hke  to  ask  a 
question. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  I.  too.  would 
like  to  join  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  on  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  legislation  and  in  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  conference  com- 
mittee has  done  a  fine  job,  and  I  hope 
its  report  will  be  approved. 

On  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt),  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  contrary  would  be  the 
case.  If,  as  the  Senate  resolution  origi- 
nally contemplated,  a  joint  resolution 
was  required  to  terminate  an  action 
by  the  President,  then  there  might  be 
an  implication  that  the  President  was 
acting  with  authority. 

The  conference  report  and  the  House 
bill  provided  that  any  action  by  the 
President  could  be  terminated  by  con- 
current resolution.  The  implication  of 
that  is,  quite  clearly,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  acting  without  authority. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  I  am  making  is  simply  this: 

If  Congress  may  withdraw  authority 
or  may  negative  the  Presidential  author- 
ity by  virtue  of  concurrent  resolution, 
such  action  implies  that  the  President 
did  not  have  authority  in  the  beginning 
and  Congress  is  merely  asserting  its 
right  to  negative  Presidential  authority 
in  that  area. 

If  that  is  the  case,  one  must  infer,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  President  is  act- 
ing within  an  area  pre-empted  for  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  except  for  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Now,  as  I  xmderstood  the  gentlemsm 
to  answer  me,  he  does  not  Intend  to  give 
the  President  additional  authority,  but 
the  gentleman  concedes  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  act  beyond  his  authority,  and 
we  only  Include  tbls  section  as  a  means 


by  which  Congress  can  reaffirm  the  fact 
that  the  Presidential  action  was  wrong- 
ful in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
comment  will/ be  addressed  to  the  same 
topic  which  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

I  submit  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man In  the  well  that  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  make  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  is  not  presented  to  the 
President  binding  in  law  ^  an  act  of  this 
body  would  be  by  first  transferring  some 
power  to  the  Executive  and  attaching  the 
concurrent  resolution  as  a  condition  sub- 
sequent by  which  it  could  be  regained. 

Unless  we  transfer  the  power,  which 
you  say  you  do  not  do.  then  your  con- 
current resolution  cannot  be  effective  to 
bind  anyone. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  respectfully  submit 
as  a  reply  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that,  indeed,  when  the 
President  assumes  authority  that  is  not 
clearly  in  the  Constitution  this  legisla- 
tion permits  him  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  to  proceed  with  the  introduction  of 
troths. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley).  who  is  the 
particular  sponsor  of  this  to  amplify  on 
that  particular  formula. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  a  weU-estabhshed  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  constitutional  procedure 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  Congress  is 
required  in  order  to  settle  the  legality  of 
any  question  of  public  policy,  whether 
it  relates  to  the  introduction  of  military 
forces  or  otherwise. 

When  the  President  uses  his  power  as 
distinguished  from  authority  to  introduce 
military  forces  beyond  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  then  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  legality  hanging  over  It  until  the 
Congress  passes  judgment. 

So  therefore  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
for  the  Congress  by  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution approach  to  pass  Judgment  sub- 
sequent to  such  an  actlwi. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation. 

How  much  time  have  I  consumed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  do  have  others  who 
have  asked  for  time,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  preempt  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consimied  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question  on  a  dlfTerent  subject? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  afraid  I  wlU  have 
to  yield  time  to  others  as  I  have  promised 
it.  If  time  permits,  I  will  t>e  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  this  conference 
report. 

It  is  reluctant  because  I  recognize  a 
need  for  restraint  of  the  Executive  power 
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to  commit  us  to  war  and  respect  the 
work  done  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  liis  committee,  but  my 
opposition  is  strong  because  I  feel  that 
this  is  such  an  important  matter  that  if 
you  do  not  think  the  bill  is  a  g(x>d  bill 
as  it  stands,  you  not  only  have  a  right 
but  a  positive  duty  to  rise  in  opposition 
and  pxjint  out  the  objections.  One  of 
them  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the 
colloquy  which  hcis  just  taken  place. 

This  bill  necessarily  delegates  a  por- 
tion of  our  warmaking  power  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. That  cannot  be  escaped,  because 
the  only  way  in  which  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution can  possibly  have  the  binding  force 
and  effect  of  law.  which  it  does  under 
this  measure,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Executive  action,  is  by  attaching  such  a 
resolution  as  a  condition  subsequent  to 
a  grant  of  power.  Otherwise  you  have  to 
legislate  by  going  through  the  legislative 
process,  and  that  requires  a  presentation 
to  the  President  and  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  veto  power.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

In  this  bill  you  are  trying  to  say  that 
you  can  legislate  without  going  through 

the  legislative  process  and  that  you  csm 
take  power  back  by  a  condition  subse- 
quent without  granting  the  power  In  the 
first  place. 

The  second  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
this  legislation — and  this  is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing — is  that  it  retains  the  vice 
of  the  original  biU,  which  is  that  policy 
can  be  set  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

When  we  declare  war.  when  we  go 
from  peace  to  war,  we  vote  it.  When  we 
are  in  a  de  facto  situation  of  hostilities 
by  reason  of  Executive  action,  recognized 
In  this  bill,  if  we  want  to  go  back  to 
peace  we  ought  to  vote  that.  It  should 
not  be  possible  to  determine  that  kind 
of  a  question  simply  by  sitting  here  and 
doing  nothing,  and  that  is  possible  under 
this  conference  report. 

I  agree  that  there  are  safeguards  in 
the  bill  which  attempt  to  circumvent 
that  problem,  but  every  single  (Hie  of 
them  is  subject  to  the  provision  "unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine 
by  the  yeas  and  nays."  There  must  be  a 
vote  on  a  resolution  if  one  is  put  In,  and, 
of  course,  there  does  not  have  to  be 
one  put  In ;  somebody  has  got  to  put  one 
m.  and  he  has  to  do  it  in  the  first  30  days, 
too.  because  it  has  to  be  done  30  days  be- 
fore the  60  days  expire. 

But,  granted  there  is  a  resolution  to 
vote  on,  granted  that  it  has  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote  under  these  provisions, 
that  Is  all  subject  to  the  provision  "un- 
less such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays,"  which 
means  that  we  can  have  this  important 
policy  of  whether  the  troops  shoud  be 
pulled  out  determined  on  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  on  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  on  a  motion  to  recommit.  Why 
in  the  world  should  we  not  determine 
an  Important  thing  like  this  by  asking 
the  House,  by  insisting  that  the  House, 
by  requiring  that  the  House  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  merits  of  the  matter,  and 
thus  decide  whether  we  want  to  go  to 
war  or  peace?  If  we  are  going  to  make 
a  policy  determination.  If  we  want  the 


House  to  take  back  and  to  exercise  Its 
power,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis),  I 
am  sure,  put  his  finger  on  two  items  of 
concern  to  some  Members  of  this  body 
as  they  ponder  their  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  They  are  not  new  ele- 
ments in  the  bill.  They  were  discussed 
at  some  length  when  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 542  was  before  this  body. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  the  conference 
committee  should  be  some  reassurance 
on  both  points. 

First  of  all,  concerning  the  policy  ques- 
tion, with  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  last  dealt,  I  firm- 
ly believe  myself  that  inaction  by  the 
Congress  Is  a  reasonable  and  traditional 
way  for  the  Congress  to  thwart  a  Presi- 
dential effort  to  estabUsh  public  policy. 
It  should  apply  as  well  to  public  policy 

as  in  other  fields.  It  happens  every  day 
and  every  hour.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  Inaction  as  a  way  to  thwart  Presi- 
dential wishes.  But  the  conference  report 
before  this  body  does  provide  what 
amounts  to  an  almost  guarantee  that 
whenever  a  President  shall  introduce 
military  forces  without  specific  authori- 
zation of  the  Congress,  any  Member  in 
this  body  who  has  the  will  can  Introduce 
a  resolution  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  be  assured  that  it  will 
be  dealt  with  on  an  up-or-down  vote  at 
some  stage  within  the  period  provided 
in  the  conference  report.  The  only  ques- 
tion of  doubt  of  this  guarantee  would  be 
in  that  very  remote  possibility  that  the 
Congress  would  be  on  a  very  extended 
recess,  or  will  have  adjourned  sine  die 
for  a  length  of  time  more  than  30  days. 

Well,  in  these  stormy  times  when  the 
war  clouds  are  gathering  as  never  before, 
I  would  think  it  most  imUkely  that  the 
Congress  will  adjourn  for  any  lengthy 
period  of  time  which  would  effectively 
thwart  the  will  of  one  individual  who 
might  have  the  desire  to  support  our 
President's  war  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  said  unless  the  Congress  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  the  yeas  and  nasrs 
that  this  protection  is  provided.  That  Is 
an  up-or-down  vote,  because  the  yeas 
and  nays  will  be  ordered  and  each  Mem- 
ber will  be  confronted  with  the  up-or- 
down  vote. 

I  think  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  done  a  superb  job.  It  has  retained 
all  of  the  important  elements  of  the  war 
powers  legislation  as  it  emerged  from 
the  House.  It  has  dealt  with  the  items 
sought  to  be  introduced  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  has  dealt  with  them  with 
great  clarity  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  section  2(c)  of  ,1he  bill  as  pro- 
posed by  the  conference  committee  there 
is  what  purports  to  be  a  definition  of 
the  constitutional  and  inherent  powers 


of  the  President  to  commit  troops  to 
combat.  I  feel  that  the  definition  given 
there  is  incomplete,  but  my  question  is: 
Do  the  provisions  of  section  4  with  re- 
spect to  reporting  and  of  section  5  with 
respect  to  the  60-day  termination  date 
on  executive  action  apply  to  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  of  2(c)  ? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  do  not  flow  from 
that.  They  flow  from  the  introduction  of 
armed  forces  and  that  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  military  forces  the  President  has  im- 
mense power.  Decision  of  using  this 
power  rests  with  him  alone.  He  can  dis- 
regard and  override  the  advice  of  all 
others  in  the  executive  branch,  £ind  for 
that  matter  the  Congress  itself.  He  can 
reach  a  decision  quickly.  He  has  vast  re- 
sources for  mobilizing  public  opinion  be- 
hind his  decision,  whatever  it  may  be. 
He  can  carry  out  a  decision  with  dis- 
patch. 

This  legislation  does  not  diminish  1 
ounce  that  vast  power.  The  power  is  in- 
herent in  his  position  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

This  legislation  distinguishes  between 
PMjwer  and  authority  and  deals  only  with 
aspects  of  Presidential  authority. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  Presi- 
dent In  the  future,  as  some  Presidents  in 
the  past,  will  use  war  powers  irrespec- 
tive of  questions  of  authority.  But  in  the 
p£ist  no  legislation  has  existed  estab- 
lishing a  relationship  t>etween  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  the  legal  as- 
pects of  war  powers.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  gave  great  avenues  to  make 
war  to  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, some  of  them  parallel  and  others 
overlapping — leaving  unclear  how  con- 
flicts between  the  two  will  be  resolved. 

The  legislation  before  us,  then,  is  an 
historic  first.  It  establishes  a  legal  re- 
lationship between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  war  powers. 
It  requires  the  President  to  provide 
prompt  and  periodic  information  to  the 
Congress.  It  requires  the  President  to 
consult  with  the  Congress  promptly  and 
perlodictilly. 

It  provides  two  new  ways  in  which 
the  legality  of  a  Presidential  use  of  mili- 
tary force  can  be  settled. 

In  the  absence  of  a  war  declaration  or 
other  specific  authorizaton  by  Congress, 
a  President's  use  of  forces  in  hostilities 
or  in  hostile  areas  must  terminate  in  not 
more  than  60  days.  Only  Congress  can 
extend  this  period,  except  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  30-day  extension  If  the 
President  deems  that  such  Is  required  for 
the  safety  of  forces  In  the  process  of 
withdrawing. 

It  also  lets  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
by  concurrent  resolution  to  settle  the 
question  of  legality — that  is,  to  direct 
that  hostilities  be  terminated. 

Is  this  arrangement  unwisely  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  President— or  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  public  interest? 

To  the  contrary.  It  is  clearly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  President  and  Vbs  pub- 
he  Interest. 

The  public  Interest  requires  that  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  be 
reconciled  in  any  exercise  of  war  powers. 
If  the  President  sees  fit  to  use  military 
force  without  congressional  approval,  the 
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right  of  the  Congress  to  pass  judgment 
effectively  must  be  recognized  and  pre- 
served. 

Of  all  the  endeavors  In  which  I  have 
been  involved  in  13  years  in  this  body, 
this  legislation  ranks  at  the  very  top  in 
Importance  for  current  times  and  the 
future.  Expansive  terms  are  used  com- 
monly In  private  and  public  conversation, 
and  there  is  especially  on  Capitol  Hill  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  an  event. 

The  step  which  the  House  takes  today, 
however,  I  think  truly  deserves  to  be 
called  historic. 

Several  credits  are  richly  deserved. 
Tribute  must  first  go  to  Chairman 
Zablocki  and  Damts  Fascell,  who  were 
in  the  very  front  ranks  of  those  for- 
mulating legislative  proposals  on  war 
powers  as  long  as  4  years  ago.  Their  in- 
terest persisted  through  the  long  experi- 
ence of  hearings,  advances  and  disap- 
pointments that  have  attended  the 
lengthy  process.  Other  Democrats  on  the 
Committee  made  special  contributions, 
and  here  Don  Fraser  and  Jonathan 
Bingham  were  very  constructive  and 
effective. 

The  accomplishment  was  bipartisan. 
No  one  showed  a  more  vital,  persever- 
ing, and  effective  Interest  than  Pierre 
Du  Pont,  and  in  this  he  was  Joined  by 
Bill  Broomfield  and  Ed  Biestes. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  the  bi- 
partisan character  was  especially  ap- 
parent. In  the  Foreign  Affairs  committee, 
12  Republicans  voted  affirmative.  Only 
four  voted  no  and  one  present.  Demo- 
crats voted  affirmative,  22  to  2.  On  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill,  72  Republicans 
and  172  Democrats  voted  affirmative. 

In  the  conference  committee,  all  Sen- 
ate conferees  signed  the  report,  and 
among  House  managers  all  Democrata 
and  two  Republicans  were  affirmative. 
This  means  that  of  all  conferees  on  this 
vital  proposal,  over  which  great  and 
fimdamental  discussion  and  controversy 
has  occurred,  all  conferees,  except  for 
two  House  Republicans  agreed  to  the 
final  product. 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  have  indicated  their 
objections  to  certain  provisions  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions.  They 
may  still  object  to  the  conference  report. 
Their  positions  no  doubt  account  for 
some  of  the  opposition  votes  In  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Nevertheless  the  bipartisan  char- 
acter of  this  legislation  is  noteworthy 
and  important.  Indeed  the  guiding  spirit 
for  the  legislation  In  the  Senate — far 
more  than  anyone  else — was  a  Repub- 
lican, Jacob  Javits  of  New  York. 

The  legislation  also  reflects  diligent 
work  by  many  staff  members.  On  the 
House  side,  the  staff  leadership  origi- 
nated when  Jack  Sullivan  was  counsel 
for  the  National  Security  Subcoromittee, 
and  his  interest  continued  after  a  change 
in  assignments  put  George  Berdis  in 
charge  of  subcommittee  staff.  Added  to 
their  effective  work  was  that  of  the  com- 
mittee chief  of  staff,  Marlon  Czarneckl. 
The  close  coordination  between  the  staff 
and  committee  members  was  a  splendid 


example  of  bipartisan  work  at  its  very 
best.  And  cooperating  very  helpfully  was 
Everett  Blerman.  staff  leader  lor  the 
minority. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  work  of  Peter 
Lakeland,  member  of  Senate  Javits' 
staff,  was  trxily  exceptional. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalbn). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18. 
when  the  House  debated  the  war  powers 
resolution,  I  offered  an  amendment  re- 
quiring Congress  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on 
the  question  of  committing  American 
Armed  Forces  to  combat.  As  I  stated  at 
that  time,  such  an  Important  policy  de- 
cision should  not  be  made  through  con- 
gressional inaction.  In  a  close  vote,  200 
to  211,  my  proposal  was  defeated. 

Upon  the  rejection  of  my  amendment, 
I  was  faced  with  the  perennial  legislative 
decision.  Should  I  vote  for  a  measure 
which.  In  that  instance,  lacked  a  provi- 
sion which  I  beUeved  desirable?  I  finally 
concluded  that  the  merits  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  outweighed  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  its  deficiencies.  Two  factors 
Influenced  my  decision  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  542. 

First,  it  is  imperative,  in  light  of  our 
changing  world,  that  there  be  prescribed 
procedures  by  wliich  Congress  can  mani- 
fest its  will  when  U.S.  troops,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  are  involved  in  hos- 
tilities. House  Joint  Resolution  542  ac- 
complishes this  objective. 

Second,  despite  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage specifically  mandating  congres- 
sional action.  House  Joint  Resolution  542, 
as  drafted,  practically  assures  a  vote 
when  our  servicemen  are  exposed  to 
enemy  action.  For  section  5  to  become 
operative  all  that  is  required  is  the  sub- 
mission of  a  bill  or  resolution  by  only  1 
of  the  535  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  this  cer- 
titude assuages  my  fear  of  congressional 
derogation  of  its  war  powers  responsi- 
bilities. 

These  same  two  reasons  compel  my 
support  of  the  war  powers  conference  re- 
port which  we  are  considering  today.  In- 
deed, the  bill  drafted  by  the  conferees 
clearly  represents  an  improvement  over 
the  House  version.  First,  I  believe  it  is 
more  realistic  to  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  within  48  rather  than 
72  hours  when  our  Armed  Forces  are  In- 
troduced into  possible  or  actual  hostili- 
ties. Second,  the  requirement  that  there 
be  only  60  days  during  which  U.S.  in- 
volvement can  continue  without  congres- 
sional authorization  or  a  declaration  of 
war  should  preclude  tenuous  military  ex- 
peditions, the  uncertain  outcome  of 
which  makes  an  early  termination  un- 
likely. I  also  am  pleased  with  that  pro- 
vision of  the  report  which  reduces  an 
extension,  in  the  face  of  congressional 
inaction,  from  120  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  might  have  writ- 
ten the  resolution  somewhat  differently.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  542. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont)  . 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarics  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  conferees  have 
taken  what  was  a  very  good  product  and 
timied  It  Into  a  little  better  one.  The  pro- 
visions for  blocking  deadloclu  among 
conferees  £ind  within  the  two  bodies  of 
the  Congress  have  been  strengthened.  I 
believe  the  definition  section  has  been 
improved. 

In  short,  I  find  It  a  very  good  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  would  particxiiarly  say  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  had  some 
reservations  about  this  bill,  because  they 
did  not  think  it  was  good  enough,  they 
did  not  think  that  it  went  far  enough  in 
securing  powers  for  the  Congress,  that 
surely  this  bill  and  the  rules  that  it  sets 
down  are  better  than  notliing  at  all. 
Nothing  at  all  is  what  we  have  today. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Members  who 
voted  Eigainst  the  legislation  the  first  time 
on  that  basis  would  consider  voting  for 
it  this  time,  because  even  if  it  does  not 
meet  all  our  requirements,  it  is  surely 
better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  concerning  the 
use  of  the  concurrent  resolution  to  retain 
powers  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
feels  that  he  is,  but  I  think  this  is  the 
legislature.  I  think  that  passing  this  bill 
is  passing  the  kind  of  legislation  that  he 
feels  Is  necessary  in  order  to  carve  out 
an  exception  whereby  we  can  stop  action 
by  the  President  if  we  feel  necessary  to 
do  so  by  a  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  on  this  subject  before. 
I  asked  liim  if  he  felt  that  his  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  on  the  President 
to  cease  would  have  binding  effect  in 
law. 

He  said  it  would,  and  obviously  it  has 
got  to  if  it  amounts  to  anj^hing. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  if  it 
does  have  that  force  and  effect,  the  only 
way  such  a  resolution,  as  distinct  from 
an  act  or  a  joint  resolution,  can  have  that 
effect  is  if  we  attach  it  as  a  condition  of 
a  grant  of  the  power;  yet  the  gentleman 
says  we  are  not  granting  the  President 
more  power. 

Mr,  DU  PONT.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  you  can  also  at- 
tach it  to  a  definition  of  power  as  well  as 
a  grant  of  power.  Here  for  the  first  time 
we  are  trying  to  define  the  war  powers 
of  the  President.  It  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate to  do  it  in  this  fashion. 

I  might  add  to  the  gentleman,  I  am 
glad  to  see  he  finally  agrees  that  in  such 
a  situation  we  do  have  the  power  to  take 
back  the  President's  authority  by  a  con- 
current resolution.  I  think  that  repre- 
sents a  step  forward  in  his  thinking. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
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yield  further,  what  I  said,  to  be  accurate, 
was  that,  if  there  is  any  way  we  can 
make  the  concurrent  resolution  function, 
that  is  It. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  }rleld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New   Hampshire    (Mr.   Wtman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and  the 
bill.  I  consider  myself  to  have  a  personal 
commitment  of  long  standing  to  my  con- 
stituency to  support  a  reasonable  lim- 
itation on  P>resldential  war  powers. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  no 
reflection  on  the  xmdoubted  expertise. 
Judgment,  or  foreign  policy  of  President 
Nixon. 

The  requirement  applies  to  the  office 
and  not  to  any  particular  incimibent 
President. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  President 
ought  to  be  able  to  commit  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  hostilities  abroad  for  more 
than  2  months  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  people's  representatives  in 
the  Congress.  Essentially,  this  is  all  the 
present  bill  provides. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  affirm- 
ative vote  of  disapproval  ought  to  be 
required.  I  would  observe  that  fedlure  of 
the  House  to  vote  approval  becomes  the 
clearest  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
Individual  Members  are  always  at  liberty 

to  specifically  record  themselves  If  they 
are  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
conference  repKjrt  and  the  bill  as  being 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  Member  in  this  House  that  wants 
to  see  the  Congress  reassert  itself  more 
than  I.  We  must  stand  up  and  take  con- 
trol of  those  responsibUities  that  are 
outUned  in  our  Constitution.  Paren- 
thetically, we  must  stand  up  responsibly. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  resolution  before 
us  is  unworkable.  In  f£ict.  It  is  downright 
dangerous  to  this  Nation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  stop  a 
moment  and  think.  In  this  Nation,  we 
understand  a  democratic  system.  How- 
ever, other  nations  do  not.  Tragically, 
there  are  a  few  nations  that  would  cut 
our  throat  the  moment  they  felt  they 
could  get  away  with  It.  If  this  resolution 
becomes  law,  you  will  have  provided  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  pull  out  their 
knives. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  intention  of 
this  resolution.  Combat  troops  from  the 
United  States  should  never  be  committed 
to  battle  without  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  Con«rres6. 

But  this  resolution  is  unworkable  be- 
cause it  does  not  provide  a  practical  way 
for  the  President  bo  communicate  Mvlth 
the  Congress.  You  must  remember,  we  are 
dealing  with  war,  not  a  public  works 
project. 


As  every  Member  knows,  there  are  few 
secrets  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  certainly 
Is  not  practical,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  for  the  President  to  come 
before  the  Congress  and  disclose  highly 
classified  combat  plans  and  strategies. 
They  would  be  in  the  newspaper  before 
he  could  drive  back  to  the  White  House. 

You  must  take  notice  that  adminis- 
tration has  access  to  vast  information- 
gathering  resources  that  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  Congress.  We  do  not  regu- 
larly receive  CIA  reports,  classified  em- 
bassy information,  intelligence  reports 
from  the  various  armed  services,  and  any 
number  of  other  secret  informational 
inputs. 

The  President  is  not  going  to  reveal 
contents  of  these  classified  reports  to  the 
Congress  imless  he  can  be  assured  that 
the  information  will  be  protected.  With- 
out that  classified  data,  Congress  cannot 
make  an  intelligent  decision  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  commit  troops. 

I  contend  that  this  was  the  main  rea- 
son why  the  President  would  seldom  con- 
fer with  Congress  diu-lng  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Nothing  would  prevent  individ- 
ual members  from  releasing  whatever  in- 
formation they  could  get  their  hands  on, 
without  regard  to  its  security  classifica- 
tion. 

I  think  most  Members  will  agree  that 

we  sliall  never  have  another  "declared" 
war.  Modem-day  weapons  have  totally 
ruled  out  ethics  and  rules  of  yesterday. 
If  a  country  intends  to  attack  another, 
they  will  not  announce  that  fact  in 
advance. 

Today,  wars  are  fought  with  sudden 
battles,  wherein  the  element  of  surprise 
can  be  a  decisive  feature.  Today's  wars 
are  complex,  def  j^ing  simple  explanations 
and  quick  answers.  Today's  wars  start  in 
little  countries  where  quick  action  can 
prevent  a  worldwide  conflict. 

In  order  to  properly  protect  the  United 
States,  the  President  must  have  flexibil- 
ity. Parenthetically,  he  must  also  be 
checked  and  monitored.  That  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  resolution.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  worded,  the  resolution  would 
create  535  Commanders  In  Chief  that 
would  most  likely  nm  in  535  different 
directions. 

I  would  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
resolution  and  send  it  back  to  committee. 
We  desperately  need  to  write  a  war  pow- 
ers resolution,  but  it  must  be  written  in 
a  way  that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  our 
country. 

A  proper  resolution  should  provide  a 
specific  vehicle  that  the  President  (»n 
use  in  commimlcatlng  with  the  Congress. 
My  suggestion  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
"War  Oversight  Committee."  This  com- 
mittee would  be  given  the  continuous 
duty  of  monitoring  situations  that  could 
promote  war. 

Members  of  this  committee  would  be 
strictly  prohibited,  by  stiff  criminal  pen- 
alties, from  revealing  any  classified  in- 
formation except  through  committee  ac- 
tion. Members  would  withstand  the  same 
security  clearances  as  those  given  to  per- 
sons in  command  authority  and  sensitive 
administration  offices. 


By  establishing  a  War  Oversight  Com- 
mittee, we  would  provide  a  practical  way 
for  the  President  to  communicate  with 
the  Congress.  This  same  committee  coiUd 
provide  oversight  functions  with  regard 
to  our  various  intelligence  agencies. 

There  are  many  other  undesirable  fea- 
tures in  this  resolution.  Since  most  of 
these  have  already  been  discussed  by  my 
colleagues,  I  will  not  repeat  their  argu- 
ments. I  would  only  urge  each  of  you 
to  reject  this  conference  report. 

As  presently  worded,  the  war  powers 
resolution  would  tie  the  President's 
hands  and  give  oiu*  enemies  a  tremen- 
dous advantage. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of,  not  just  the  Congress,  but  of  the  coun- 
try. I  share  many  of  ills  goals  for  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  but  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  him  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  a  real- 
life  situation  within  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. I  would  like  to  use  the  few  minutes  I 
have  to  engage  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin in  a  short  colloquy  as  to  the 
meaning  of  section  2(c)  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  states : 

(c)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  to  Introduce 
United  states  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities, 
or  into  situations  where  Imminent  involve- 
ment In  hostUities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
the  clrcvimstancea,  are  exercised  only  pursu- 
ant to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific 
statutory  authorization,  or  (3)  a  national 
emergency  created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
armed  forces. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man what  that  would  do  to  an  alert  of 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
terms  of  the  crisis  now  going  on  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  could,  as  he  has.  direct  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterramean.  The  pro- 
visions of  subsection  2(c)  would  not  af- 
fect that  action.  The  President  is  in  this 
instance  £u;tlng  as  Commander  in  Chief 
deploying  the  Navy  in  international 
waters. 

Mr.  KEMP.  As  the  committee  has 
worded  section  2(c).  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  materially  affect  that  action  be- 
cause It  is  an  "imminent  hostility."  They, 
the  6th  Fleet,  are  American  Armed 
Forces,  and  it  seems  to  me  section  2(c) 
would  preclude  the  type  of  diplomacy 
that  this  Nation,  this  President  and  pre- 
vious Presidents  have  used  very  success- 
fully in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid- 
dle East — to  preclude  wider  wars,  for  In- 
stance, such  as  President  Johnson  used 
in  1967  during  the  Six  Day  War  and 
President  Nixon  used  in  the  Middle  East 
during  the  Syrian  Invasion  of  Jordan.  It 
was  flexible  diplomacy  that  helped  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  wider  warfare. 
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I  would  like  to  know  at  what  point 
must  the  President  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  perhaps  exacerbate  exist- 
ing tensions  by  turning  It  over  for  de- 
bate here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ElEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  can 
deploy  troops  during  peacetime.  How- 
ever, Introduction  of  U.S.  forces  into 
combat  would  require  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  48  hours  setting  forth 
the  reasons,  the  constitutional  authority 
and  estimated  scope  and  duration  of  the 
hostilities  or  Involvement. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thought  that  the  word- 
ing in  section  2(c)  "danger  of  imminent 
hostilities"  prevented  him  from  Mtivat- 
Ing  the  6th  Fleet. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  section  2(c)  is  a  statement  of  the 
authority  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  respecting  the  Intro- 
duction of  U.S.  forces  into  hostilities 
pursuant  to  the  three  circtunstances 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph.  The  lan- 
guage  in  section  3  of  the  Senate  version 
attempted  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  legislation  before  us 
raises  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
issue  to  confront  Congress  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

CONTINXNTAI.    CONGRESS    EZI31CISE    OF    WAR 
POWERS 

The  issue  of  war  powers  has  been  be- 
fore the  Nation  since  before  George 
Washington  was  President.  But  begin- 
ning with  Washington's  proclamation  of 
neutraUty  during  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  France — a  proclama- 
tion made  over  the  objections  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  argued  that  only  the  Con- 
gress could  decide  matters  of  war  and 
peace — the  President  has  traditionally 
held  and  used  the  power  of  making  the 
initial  decisions  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  of  determining  the  proper  oc- 
casions on  which  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  further- 
ance of  that  policy. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  made  many  ref- 
erences to  war  powers,  to  the  concept  of 
defensive  war.  and  to  the  preservation 
of  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  In  Federalist 
Paper  No.  23,  Hamilton  wrote: 

The  circumstances  that  endanger  the 
safety  of  nations  are  Infinite;  and  for  this 
reason  no  constitutional  shacUea  can  wisely 
be  Imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care 
Of  It  Is  committed. 

From  a  thorough  reading  of  Msidlson's 
journal  on  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  from  a  reading  of  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Convention,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  architects  of  the  Federal 

Constitution  Intended  for  the  President 
to  use  extraordinary  powers,  when  neces- 
sary, for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
our  Republic. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  themselves  had 
Just  concluded  the  War  for  American  In- 
dependence in  which  the  war  power  of 
the  Continental  Congress  had  embar- 
rassed General  Washington  and  greatly 


hindered  him  in  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  the  field.  Washington  had 
received  his  commission  as  general  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental 
Armies  and  was  required  by  that  com- 
mission to  observe  "punctually"  any  such 
orders  and  directions  he  should  receive 
from  Congress,  then  acting  with  the  cus- 
tomary powers  of  the  Executive. 

Washington  succeeded  in  spite  of  Con- 
gress, rather  than  with  its  help. 

Congress  established  the  militia  sys- 
tem for  the  Army;  it  proved  virtually 
useless. 

Congress  ordered  the  ill -conceived  de- 
fense of  Manhattan  Island,  contradict- 
ing General  Washington's  orders  and 
fouling  his  strategies. 

Congress  insisted  on  the  continuation 
of  the  invasion  of  Canada;  it  was  a  near 
disaster. 

Congress,  by  once  again  countermand- 
ing General  Washington's  orders,  caused 
the  tragedy  of  Valley  Forge.  As  the  prom- 
inent historian,  Frothingham,  has  writ- 
ten: 

The  amount  of  harm,  caused  by  the  un- 
wise mUltary  control  usiirped  by  Congress, 
can  only  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  ap- 
palling suSertngB  of  the  American  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge,  which  Washington  was  power- 
less to  prevent. 

THX   FSAMXBS'   INTZNT 

It  was,  in  light  of  these  realities,  no 
surprise  that  the  Foimding  Fathers  were 
appalled  by  the  diflBculties  Washington 
had  encountered  because  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Thus,  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  deliberately  Intended  to 
prevent  further  national  weakness  and 
division  by  infusing  unity  into  the  new 
Republic  through  the  institution  of  the 
I*resldency.  As  Hamilton  stated  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  73: 

Of  aU  the  cares  or  concerns  of  government, 
the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly  demands 
those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direction 
of  war  implies  the  direction  of  the  common 
strength;  and  the  power  of  directing  and 
employing  the  common  strength  forms  a 
usual  and  essential  part  In  the  definition  of 
executive  authority. 

By  designating  the  President  to  be 
Commander  in  Chief,  wrote  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  our  Foimding  Fathers 
planned  to  create  "a  Union  which  could 
fight  with  the  strength  of  one  people  im- 
der  one  government  intrusted  with  the 

common  defense."  He  added: 

The  prosecution  of  war  demands  In  the 
highest  degree  the  promptness,  directness 
and  unity  of  action  In  mlUtary  operations 
which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  executive." 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  38.  Madison 
expressed  the  concern  about  congres- 
sional usurpation  of  powers  when  he 
wrote  that  the  framers  intentionally  re- 
moved the  direction  of  military  forces 
from  Congress,  where  it  had  been  placed 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be- 
cause it  is  "particularly  dangerous  to  give 
the  keys  of  the  Treasury  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  Into  the  same  hands." 
Since  the  President,  rather  than  Con- 
gress, was  made  the  Commander  In  Chlet 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  indicates  clearly  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  exercise  control  over  the  use 


of  the  Armed  Forces  except  through  the 
use  of  the  appropriations  process — the 
traditional  power  of  the  purse.  This  is 
legitimate  and  a  proper  assignment  of  a 
constitutional  function.  It  matches  the 
lessons  of  history,  known  firsthand  by 
the  framers. 

THI    KXXKCISX    OF    WAS    POWXU 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic 
there  have  been  201  recorded  foreign 
hostilities,  yet  only  5  of  them  were  for- 
mally declared  wars  by  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  Congress  never  once  passed  a 
law  blocking  or  ordering  a  halt  to  any  of 
the  196  Presidentlally  authorized  ac- 
tions. 

In  the  boolc,  "The  War  Powers  of  the 
President,"  which  first  formalized  and 
structured  the  varying  attitudes  about 
war  powers  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, William  Whiting  wrote : 

Congreae  may  effectively  control  the  mili- 
tary power  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies,  or 
to  raise  tro<^s.  and  by  Impeachment  of  the 
President;  but  for  the  military  movements 
and  measures  essential  to  overcome  the 
enemy — for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war — 
the  President  Is  responsible  to  and  con- 
troUed  by  no  other  department  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  if  suiticlpating  the  legislation  which 
we  will  soon  vote  upon.  Whiting  added 
that  the  Constitution  "does  not  prescribe 
any  territorial  limits  within  the  United 
States,  to  which  his  military  operations 
shall  be  restricted." 

Though  the  war  powers  question  has 
been  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
a  'political  question"  outside  the  com- 
petency of  the  judiciary,  four  members 
of  the  High  Court  did  declare  in  a  con- 
curring opinion  that — 

Congress  cannot  direct  the  conduct  of 
(mUltary)    campaigns.  .  .  . 

The  Court  has  also  broadly  stated  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  provision  con- 
fers upon  the  President  "such  supreme 
and  undivided  command  as  would  be 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  a  suc- 
cessful war." 

Dr.  John  Pomeroy,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  Law  School,  empha- 
tically rejected  the  idea  that — 

The  disposition  and  management  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  would  be  In  the  hands 
of  Congress.  .  .  ."  "The  policy  of  the  Consti- 
tution Is  very  different. 

The  legislature  may  "furnish  the  req- 
uisite supplies  of  money  and  materials" 
and  "authorize  the  raising  of  men"  but 
"all  direct  management  of  warlike  op- 
erations are  as  much  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  legislature,  as  they  are  be- 
yond that  of  any  assemblage  of  private 
citizens."  J.  Pomeroy,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States  288,  289  (1870). 

Prof.  Clarence  Berdahl,  who  published 
a  comprehensive  study  on  the  Execu- 
tive's war  powers  in  1921,  squarely 
tackled  this  issue.  He  concluded: 

"Although  there  has  been  some  contention 
that  Congress,  by  virtue  of  Its  power  to  de- 
clare war  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  armed  forces,  is  a  superior  body,  and  the 
President,    as   Comniander-ln-Chlef,    Is    "but 

the  Executive  arm  ...  in  every  detail  and 
particular,  subject  to  the  commands  of  the 
lawmxUclng  power.'  practically  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  President,  as  Conunander-ln- 
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Chief,  occupies  an  entirely  Independent  posi- 
tion, having  powers  that  are  exclusively  his, 
subject  to  no  restriction  or  control  by  either 
the  legislative  or  Judicial  departments."  C. 
Berdahl.  War  Powers  of  the  Executive  In  the 
United  States  116,  117  (1921). 

Professor  Wllloughby,  author  of  a 
famous  multivolume  study  on  constitu- 
tional law,  agreed  with  this  position.  He 
wrote  that  the  power  of  the  President  to 
commit  troops  outside  the  country  "as  a 
means  of  preserving  or  advancing  the 
foreign  interests  of  relations  of  the 
United  States"  is  a  "discretionary  right 
constitutionally  vested  in  him,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  congressional 
control."  3  W.  Wllloughby,  The  Consti- 
tutional Law  of  the  United  States  1567 
(2ded.  1929). 

The  weight  of  180  years  of  legal  writ- 
ings are  on  the  side  of  Presidential  pre- 
rogatives in  war  powers.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  an  equally  weighty  set  of  precedents 
on  behalf  of  congressional  authority. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
narrowed  the  authority  of  Congress  by 
substituting  "declare"  for  "make"  in  the 
declaration  of  war  clause,  they  clearly 
understood  that  there  had  been  and 
might  continue  to  be  many  instances  in 
which  hostilities  would  occur  with  no 
declaration  of  war.  In  fact,  Hamilton 
stated  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  25  that 
declarations  of  war  were  already  In  dis- 
use even  in  the  18th  century. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  shows  that 
American  Presidents  have  acted.  Inde- 
pendently of  Congress,  195  times  in  re- 
sponse to  foreign  threats. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  recently  submitted  excellent  tes- 
timony, before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  concerning 
the  question  of  war  powers  and  I  quote 
from  his  statement: 

Thus,  there  is  no  question  that  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  narrowed  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  by  substituting  'declare" 
tor  "make"  in  the  declaration  of  war  clause, 
the  Framers  understood  that  there  had  been 
and  might  continue  to  be  many  instances  m 
which  hostUlties  would  occur  with  no  decla- 
raUon.  To  argue  that  no  military  operations 
can  begin  without  a  declaration  by  Congress 
Is  to  Ignore  the  historical  setting  in  which 
the  Constitution  was  drafted,  and,  mdeed.  Is 
to  Ignore  the  ensuing  184  years  of  life  under 
that  document. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Amer- 
icans, but  there  have  been  over  200  foreign 
military  hostilities  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public and  only  five  of  them  were  declared. 
These  Incidents  show  a  consistent  practice 
by  which  American  Presidents  have  respond- 
ed to  foreign  threats  with  whatever  force  they 
believed  was  necessary  and  technologically 
available  at  the  particular  moment. 

The  Incidents  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  to  small  scale  skir- 
mishes. At  least  103  of  them  took  place  out- 
side this  Hemisphere,  and  53  of  these  oc- 
curred In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  One 
of  them,  the  PhUlpplne  Insurrection.  In- 
volved the  employment  of  over  126,000  United 
States  troops  In  a  war  begun  and  ended  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war. 

These  practices  form  an  impressive  source 
of  Constitutional  interpretation  of  a  kind 
which  has  real  meaning  In  the  courts.  In 
fact,  the  principle  of  usage  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  Constitutional  interpretation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  United  States  v.  Midwest  OU  Co. 
386  VS.  469  (1916),  the  Court  approved  the 
validity  of  a  long  continued  practice  of  the 


President  to  withdraw  public  land  from  pri- 
vate acquisition,  even  though  this  conflicted 
with  a  contrary  Act  of  Congress.  That  prac- 
tice fixed  the  construction,  the  Court  ex- 
plained. "Is  not  reasoning  In  a  circle  but  the 
basis  of  a  wise  and  quieting  rule  that  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  statute  or  the 
existence  of  a  power,  weight  shall  be  given  to 
the  usage  itself— even  when  the  validity  of 
the  practice  is  the  subject  of  Investigation." 
Id.,  at  472.  473.   (emphasis  added). 

To  tboee  who  fear  this  concept  may  give  an 
tmrestrained  power  to  the  President  to  do 
anythmg  he  wants.  I  would  remind  them 
that  I  am  speakmg  only  of  defensive  actions 
by  the  Executive.  The  President  cannot  con- 
duct a  war  of  agg^resslon.  He  cannot  buUy 
another  country  with  threats  of  armed  action 
simply  because  we  do  not  like  Its  tariff  poli- 
cies or  the  way  It  governs  Its  Internal  affairs. 
His  Constitutional  power  of  Independent 
action  Is  limited  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, and  Its  freedoms;  but  he  may  act  when- 
ever and  wherever  In  his  judgment  a  danger 
exUts,  Immediately  or  prospectively,  which 
compels  a  response  on  our  part. 

REASONS    rOR    OPPOSING    THIS    RESOLCmON 

The  most  significant  argument  against 
the  rigid  definition  of  the  President's 
powers  in  the  area  of  foreign  policymak- 
ing is  that  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
above  all  else  demands  flexibility,  crea- 
tivity, and  compromise,  and  any  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  define  all  the  avenues 
open  to  a  President  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  is  actually  weakening  the 
ability  of  that  President  to  deal  with 
other  nations. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
could  be  misinterpreted  both  by  potential 
enemies  and  by  our  allies  as  a  sign  that 
the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of 
reacting  swiftly  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  bill  would  require 
public  debate  in  all  crises  situations,  such 
as  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  situation, 
when  quiet  diplomacy  is  needed  to  avoid 
armed  conflict. 

The  60-day  provision,  I  think,  infringes 
on  the  President's  ctmstitutional  ix)wer 
to  repel  attacks  or  threats  of  attack  on 
the  country  and  its  forces.  Moreover,  the 
60-day  limitation  on  Presidential  action 
would  be  unworkable  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter and  could  generate  pressures  to  esca- 
late hostilities  in  order  to  achieve  objec- 
tives by  whatever  means  possible  within 
60  days. 

Since  Congress  already  has  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  at  any  time  the  same 
kinds  of  review  that  this  legislation  pro- 
poses to  mandate  within  60  days,  it  is 
dlfBcult  to  see  what  advantages  Congress 
gains  by  legislating  an  arbitrary  dead- 
line. Congress  can  in  any  particular  case 
undertake  its  consideration  In  a  manner 
and  within  a  period  of  time  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances.  An  arbitrarily  fixed 
time  limitation  on  Presidential  authority 
contributes  nothing  to  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  constitutional  au- 
thority. At  the  same  time  it  could  seri- 
ously impede  action  or  imdermine  nego- 
tiations in  the  future  in  a  manner  not 
desired  by  either  the  President  or  the 
Congress  at  that  time. 

A  weakness  in  any  legislation  which 
seeks  to  limit  the  President's  war  powers 
is  that  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  limi- 
tation on  what  can  or  cannot  be  done 
without  congressional  consent  limits  the 
flexibility  of  the  President  to  handle  po- 
tentially dangerous  situations  In  the  way 


he  feels  best  suited  to  the  problem.  In 
any  emergency  situation,  a  President 
very  carefully  chooses  the  roethod  of  ac- 
tion which  best  handles  the  emergency, 
best  reacts  to  the  particular  countries 
and  governments  Involved,  and  holds  the 
least  risk  of  further  escalation  of  danger 
In  the  situation  and  thus  the  potential 
for  handling  a  situation  in  the  wisest  way 
p>ossible. 

Eugene  Rostow,  former  Special  Ad- 
viser to  President  Johnson,  and  now  a 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  University,  deals 
with  this  particular  weakness  in  the  war 
powers  legislation  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  published  In  the  Texas  Law  Re- 
view of  May  1972.  Mr.  Rostow  points  out 
that  in  the  years  since  the  war,  our 
diplomacy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  has 
relied  on  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
set  clear  limits  on  what  would  be  the  U.S. 
response  to  a  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  importantly,  because 
of  the  nuclear  bomb  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
frained from  firing  the  first  shot  in  any 
confrontation.  U.S.  Presidents  have  used 
this  fear  to  our  advantage.  During  the 
Berlin  crisis  in  1948,  Mr.  Rostow  points 
out,  the  President  carefully  chose  an  air- 
lift, rather  than  a  troop  convoy  or  rail 
convoy,  because  that  particular  situation 
would  have  required  the  Soviets  to  shoot 
down  a  cargo  plane  in  order  to  stop  the 
supplying  of  Berlin — a  move  they  were 
hesitant  to  take.  President  Kennedy  used 
this  same  reasoning  in  establishing  the 
limited  blockage  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  An  end  to  the  blockade  would 
have  required  a  military  initiative  on  the 
PEu^  of  the  Soviets,  or  submission  to  our 
demands. 

As  Rostow  further  points  out.  this  leg- 
islation would  not  have  prevented  Viet- 
nam or  even  Korea.  He  says: 

I  do  not  favor  mcreased  Presidential  power. 
But  I  do  defend  the  constitutional  pattern 
of  enforced  cooperation  between  Congress 
and  President  we  have  Inherited.  Its  corol- 
lary, however,  is  democratic  responsibility. 
It  Is  unseemlngly  for  astute  and  worldly  men 
who  spoke  and  voted  for  SKATO.  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution,  and  other  legislative  steps 
Into  the  Vietnam  War  now  to  claim  that  they 
were  brainwashed,  and  therefore  that  we — 
and  the  world — should  treat  public  acts  of 
the  United  States  as  if  they  never  happened. 
These  men  were  not  brainwashed.  They  knew 
everything  the  executive  knew.  But  even  If 
they  had  been  brainwashed,  their  votes 
stand.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not  a 
nullity  because  it  was  ratified  by  many  legis- 
latures which  voted  imder  circumstances  of 
fraud,  or  the  coercion  of  military  occupation. 

Korea  and  Vietnam  did  not  come  about 
because  the  Presidency  arrogated  Congress' 
powers  over  foreign  policy.  The  Congress  ful- 
ly supported  those  efforts  when  they  were  un- 
dertaken. The  country  Ls  In  a  foreign  policy 
crisis,  however — not  a  constitutional  crisis, 
but  an  Intellectual  and  emotional  crisis 
caused  by  growing  tension  between  what  we 
do  and  what  we  think.  The  ideas  which 
guided  our  response  to  Korea  and  Vietnam 
have  suddenly  lost  their  power  to  command. 
Those  who  now  believe  Korea  and  Vietnam 
were  errors  should  recall  the  prudent  wisdom 
of  an  earlier  time,  when  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Covu-t  were  left  untouched  even 
after  the  catastrophic  error  of  Dred  Scott. 
We  have  never  needed  the  strong  Presidency 
we  have  developed  in  nearly  200  years  of  In- 
tense experience  more  than  we  need  it  today. 
The  Javlts  bill  would  turn  the  clock  back  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  emascu- 
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late  the  Independent  Presidency  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  alms  of  the  men  of  Annapolis  and 
Philadelphia  to  create. 

Under  more  formal  war  power  limita- 
tions proposed  by  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent involved  would  not  have  had  the 
flexibility  to  deal  with  these  and  similar 

situations,  would  have  been  limited  to 
the  actions  allowed  by  the  law,  and 
would  have  lost  the  ability  of  secrecy  in 
any  attempt  to  vary  his  response.  Any 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  Presiden- 
tial responses  authorized  by  law  would 
have  required  the  Eicquiescence  of  the 
Congress,  and  thus  would  have  deprived 
the  I>resident  of  the  bargaining  ad- 
vantage gained  by  creating  uncertainty. 

Along  these  same  lines,  legislation  lim- 
iting the  President's  ability  to  conduct 
foreign  relations  reduces  his  credibUity 
in  other  nations.  With  a  clear  imder- 
standing  of  what  a  President  could  or 
could  not  do  by  law.  an  unfriendly  na- 
tion could  better  predict  the  reaction  it 
might  expect  from  the  United  States  to 
hostile  actions  on  Its  part,  and  perhaps 
even  be  emboldened  to  attempt  certain 
dangerous  activities  knowing  that  the 
Presidents  hands  were  tied.  President 
Johnson,  as  you  may  recall,  threatened 
to  send  troops  into  the  Middle  East  in  a 
successful  attempt  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  directly  intervenmg  there. 
Under  war  powers  legislation  which  de- 
fines the  President's  activities  and  con- 
fines them  to  certain  actions,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  know  that  this  threat  could 
not  be  enforced  without  action  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our 
Intentions  to  help  defend  Israel  in  a 
Mideast  confrontation  might  be  com- 
promised as  we  have  no  formal  treaty 
with  them  except  the  moral  and  humane 
pledge  to  help  assure  the  survival  of  that 
courageous  friend  and  democracy. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  enactment  of 
war  powers  legislation  such  as  that  be- 
fore us  today  Is  hasty  and  may  be  un- 
necessary. The  Congress  already  has  the 
power  to  control  warfare,  and  in  recent 
years  has  begun  to  use  that  power.  We 
can  and  have  set  ceilings  on  the  size  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  We  can  refuse  to  fund 
what  we  do  not  approve,  and  place  re- 
strictions on  funds  which  we  do  appro- 
priate— which  has  been  done  today  with 
respect  to  Cambodia.  We  can  refuse  to 
approve  Presidential  appointments  of 
ambassadors  or  military  oflQcers.  We  can 
investigate,  filibuster,  and  delay  legisla- 
tion to  force  the  President  to  do  what 
we  want.  And  finally,  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  can  vote  a  President  out 
of  office.  In  fact  limit  the  legislative 
power  of  a  major  party  through  elec- 
tions— which  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
We  are  only  as  powerless  as  we  make 
ourselves,  but  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
to  limit  the  power  of  our  chief  spokes- 
man, our  Commander  in  Chief,  our  pri- 
mary ambassador  to  other  nations,  could 
be  a  dangerous  action  to  take.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  think  long  and 
carefiilly  before  approving  legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  an  ex- 
tremely detrimental  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  very 
strength  of  our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  could  lead  to 
unmitigated  chaos,  doubt,  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  Middle  East  and  throughout 
the  world.  This  resolution  risks  misin- 
terpretation by  the  Soviet  Union,  by  all 
parties  to  the  Middle  East  war,  by  our 
allies,  and  by  the  American  people. 

We  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
evaluate  House  Joint  Resolution  542  in 

the  context  of  a  real  world  situation.  It 
serves  us  well  to  envision  the  kinds  and 
extent  of  actions  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  Mideast  If  this  resolution 
passes. 

The  October  11  Washington  Post  car- 
ried the  headline,  "Soviets  Start  Major 
Airlift  to  Egypt  and  Syria."  The  Star  and 
New  York  Times  carried  similar  head- 
lines. The  severe  breaches  in  detente 
incurred  via  the  Middle  East  war  are  al- 
ready Visible.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
additional  harm  will  be  done  to  the  cause 
of  detente  if  this  or  futtire  Presidents  are 
hamstrung  from  taking  those  actions 
which  might  help  bring  increased  stabil- 
ity to  the  Middle  East  and  the  world. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  construct  a  sce- 
nario in  which  the  United  States  would 
be  mextricably  bound,  by  the  action  of 
this  Congress,  from  so  much  as  lifting  a 
hand  to  help  save  the  Mideast  from  ca- 
tastrophe. 

House  Joint  Resolution  542  leaves  the 
President  unduly  hampered  from  carry- 
ing our  foreign  policy  mitlatives  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

Section  2(c)  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
542  states: 

The  Constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  introduce  O.B. 
Armed  Forces  into  hoetllltlea.  or  Into  situa- 
tions where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hostili- 
ties 18  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
are  exercised  only  pxirsuant  to  (1)  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  (3) ,  specific  statutory  author- 
ization, or  (3)  a  national  emergency  created 
by  attack  on  the  U.3.,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  its  armed  forces. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  mtaute  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel  Is  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. Under  the  guidelines  dictated 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  542,  the  Pres- 
ident could  undertake  all  the  diplomatic 
initiatives  he  wished  to  take  in  an  effort 
to  bring  stability  in  the  Mideast;  how- 
ever, all  the  world  would  know  that  be- 
fore any  military  action  could  be  taken — 
before  our  diplomatic  maneuvers  would 
have  any  credibility — the  President 
would  be  required  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress, wait  while  the  Congress  debates, 
before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  move.  In  that 
context,  diplomatic  maneuvering  of  any 
kmd  becomes  mute.  Indeed,  with  all  the 
world  aware  of  the  restrictions  with 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
conducts  its  foreign  policy,  no  nation  will 
afford  U.S.  foreign  policy  any  credibil- 
ity. Indeed,  the  resolution  language  says 
that  U.S.  forces  cannot  be  mtroduced 
mto  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  mdlcated  by  the  circiunstances. 
Certainly  that  language  precludes  the 
United  States  from  making  any  over- 
tures that  have  any  real  credibility — for 
certainly  credible  action  would  constitute 
"imminent  Involvement  to  hostilities." 
This  most  narrow  definition  not  only 


flies  in  the  face  of  180  years  of  experi- 
ence under  the  Constitution,  but  also 
belles  commonsense.  Such  a  narrow  con- 
structloi  of  sectlMi  2(c),  had  it  been  In 
effect,  would  have  precluded  XJS.  ma- 
neuvers which  helped  prevent  crisis  In 
the  past  from  developing  into  broader 
hostilities. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  Arab-Israel 
crisis  are  real  questions — asked  to  the 
context  of  a  real  situation.  Can  the 
United  States  redeploy  its  troops  or  re- 
arrange its  military  hardware  or  supplies 
to  meet  changing  national  security  re- 
quirements— after  all.  who  is  gotog  to 
determine  if  "Imminent  tovolvement  is 
Clearly  Indicated?"  How  does  the  United 
States  deal  with  a  situation  of  this  kmd? 
What  specific  foreign  policy  action  is  the 
President  allowed  to  take?  Or  must  the 
President  come  to  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  request  specific  statutory 
authorization? 

As  the  distinguished  and  highly  re- 
vered constitutional  scholar  in  the  other 
body.  Senator  Ervin  explained : 

There  never  has  been  an  army  yet  that  ever 
won  a  skirmish  when  It  had  636  or  any 
appreciable  number  of  Commanders  In  Chief. 
The  men  who  drew  the  Constitution  knew 
that  they  could  have  but  one  head  of  the 
Armed  Porcea.  And  they  made  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  head  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  And  they  have  wholly  excluded  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  then  assuming 
directly  or  indirectly  the  functions  of  Com- 
manders in  Chief  of  the  American  Army. 

Imagine  what  would  happ>en  under  these 
clrcumstanees  at  the  end  of  30  days.  Some 
of  the  Commanders  In  Chief  would  order  the 
Army  to  charge.  Some  of  the  Commanders  in 
Chief  would  order  the  Army  to  retreat.  Some 
of  the  Conunanders  In  Chief  would  order 
the  Army  to  dig  In.  What  went  on  m  the 
Tower  of  Babel  would  have  been  intelligent 
and  intelligible  as  compared  with  the  posi- 
tion that  America  would  be  In  at  the  end  of 
the  30  days. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  if  Congress  op- 
poses the  action  of  the  President  in  defend- 
ing the  country  against  invasion  at  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  foe,  It  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  compel  him  to  desist  from  his  con- 
stitutional duty  to  resist  Invasion  by  exercis- 
ing Its  constitutional  power  of  the  purse  to 
deny  him  the  necessary  appropriations.  But 
Congress  has  no  power  to  do  what  this  bill 
undertakes  to  do — that  Is  to  usurp  and  exer- 
cise, m  part  or  In  whole,  the  power  of  the 
President  to  perform  his  constitutional  duty 
to  defend  the  Nation  against  invasion. 

Could  we  have  reacted  to  the  invasion 
of  South  Korea?  Could  our  6th  Fleet 
have  been  mobilized  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean at  the  time  of  the  6-day  war 
to  1967?  Would  these  circumstances, 
which  had  the  effect  of  securing  Ameri- 
can lives,  property,  and  toterest  to  areas 
beyond  our  territorial  waters  and  pos- 
sessions, been  allowed? 

These  questions  are  ones  with  which 
this  body  must  concern  itself  during  this 
debate.  Certainly  they  must  be  answered 
lest  we  preclpltiously  pass  toto  law  some- 
thtog  which  may  cause  devastattog  harm 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  years  to  come. 

As  has  been  said  in  this  body,  time 
and  time  again,  this  legislation  Is  re- 
active to  the  Vietnam  war — nothing 
more,  nothtog  less.  The  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  singularly  unpopular 
to  the  Nation  is  irrelevant  to  this  de 
bate.  What  is  relevant  is  that  we  exer- 
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else  great  caution  to  considertog  legis- 
lation stemming  from  one  event  in  the 

history  of  the  NaUon— and  that  event 
an  aberration,  full  of  misunderstanding, 
divisiveness,  and  misinformation.  The 
future  of  US.  foreign  policy  processes 
are  far  more  important  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lastly,  we  must  look  at 
this  resolution  to  the  context  of  its 
espousal.  It  has  come  to  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  unpopular  military  con- 
flict to  Southeast  Asia,  an  engagement 
strongly  opposed  by  a  large  number  who 
now  support  this  resolution.  It  has  come 
to  the  floor  to  the  midst  of  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident on  certain  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  F>owers.  It  has  come  to  the 
floor  when  tl»e  President  is  of  one  politi- 
cal party  and  general  philosc^hical  dis- 
position and  the  Congress  of  another 
party  and  disposition.  "When  we  do  not 
leam  from  historj',  we  are,"  as  Santa- 
yana  warned  us,  "doomed  to  repeat  it." 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  being  considered  to  the  dis- 
passionate air  of  reason,  of  a  historical 
perspective,  or  of  an  adequate  knowledge 
as  to  its  consequences.  We  are  here  deal- 
ing with  the  capability  of  this  Nation  to 
defend  not  only  its  allies  but  also  itself. 
That  is  no  small  measure  for  concern. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  18  of  this  year,  on  the  final  vote, 
after  a  good  bit  of  general  debate  and 
some  very  excellent  discussion,  and  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  amend- 
ments, the  final  roUcall  showed  244  vot- 
ing for  the  biU  and  170  voting  against  it. 

It  was  the  hope  of  myself  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  others  who  voted  against  the  bill 
that  we  could  have  amended  it  on  the 
floor  during  its  Initial  consideration  here, 
and  that  if  we  were  unsuccessful  at  that 
time  we  could  have  gotten  a  better  prod- 
uct out  of  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

After  studying  the  conference  report 
and  listening  to  the  debate  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  product  be- 
fore US  today  Is  sufQclently  good  to  jus- 
tify a  vote  for  the  conference  report.  The 
improvements.  If  any,  over  the  House 
version  are  minimal. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsto.  because  I  know 
he  worked  very  hard  to  find  some  lan- 
guage or  some  provisions  that  would 
improved  this  legislation  sufficiently  to 
get  an  overwhelmtog  vote  to  the  House 
and  a  bill  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  President. 

As  I  look  at  the  conference  report  and 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate,  there  are 
at  least  two  very  substantial  objections. 
The  one  that  perhaps  this  legislation  ex- 
pands, not  contracts,  the  President's  au- 
thority has  been  argued  by  others.  I 
believe  there  is  some  validity  to  the 
argimient  that  the  President's  war  au- 
thority is  expanded  by  the  conference 
report. 
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The  potot  I  wish  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  I  emphasized  during  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  July  18. 
I  said  then,  and  I  reiterate  now,  if  the 

Congress  wants  to  be  a  partner,  if  the 
Congress  really  wants  to  be  active  to 
making  a  decision  between  war  and 

peace,  then  it  ought  to  decide  to  this 
legislation  that  we  should  have  a  vote 
on  it.  In  the  Illation  which  came  from 
the  committee  there  was  no  requirement 
that  a  vote  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  120  days.  Under  the  House  leg- 
islation if  the  Congress  did  not  act  a 
President  had  to  stop  our  military  com- 
mitment. Now  that  Is,  I  believe,  a  fatal 
flaw.  It  seems  to  me  tf  we  want  to  be  a 
partner  we  ought  to  have  the  wisdom,  the 
courage,  and  the  guts,  if  that  is  the  right 
word  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  and  not  to 
say,  "We  will  stop  a  war  by  sitttog  on 
our  hands  and  dotog  nothing." 

That  is  what  the  House  bill  provided, 
and  regrettably  that  is  what  this  con- 
ference report  provides. 

I  want  us  to  be  helpful,  active  and  a 
participant.  I  do  not  believe  we  carry  out 
that  fimction  to  the  provisions  of  this 
conference  report.  Inaction  by  the  Con- 
gress is  no  way  to  force  the  President  to 
stop  any  military  commitment. 

Also  during  the  debate  on  Jiily  18,  I 
read  toto  the  Record  a  telegram  from  the 
President  todlcatlng  that  the  President 
was  not  irrevocably  committed  against 
any  war  powers  legislation.  The  impres- 
sion had  been  created  to  the  months 
before  that  perhaps  the  President  did 
not  want  any  fiction  by  the  Congress  to 
define  or  limit  the  authority  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  Commander  to  Chief.  But 
as  I  read  the  telegram  from  the  Presi- 
dent I  believe  the  record  was  cleared 
up  and  straightened  out.  He  will  accept 
and  would  welcome  some  legislation  to 
this  area.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
accept  the  House  verision. 

As  I  read  the  conference  report  I  am 
convtoced  that  his  objections  are  equally 
valid  against  the  conference  report,  and 
I  fear  all  of  the  labor  of  my  friend  from 
Wisconsto  and  his  associates  will  be  to 
no  avail. 

If  we  could  have  achieved  some  differ- 
ent version,  some  different  language, 
some  change  to  the  approach,  I  believe 
we  could  all  vote  aflarmatlvely  for  some 
legislation  I  believe  is  needed.  I  hope  and 
trust  we  are  able  to  have  a  substantial 
vote  against  the  conference  report  to 
todicate  our  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542 — the  war  powers  resolution — is 
the  product  of  serious  and  careful 
deliberation. 

We  from  the  House,  and  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body,  worked  hard  to 
combtoe  the  best  elements  of  the  war 
powers  bills  which  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate had  passed. 

I  believe  we  reached  agreement  on  a 


measure  which  represents  an  improve- 
ment over  each  of  the  separate  bills. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  once  agato,  that 
nothtog  to  this  legislatioM  encroaches 

upon   the   constitutional   powers   of   the 
President. 
Neither  does  it  enlarge  the  authority 

of  the  President  or  of  the  Congress. 

What  this  resolution  does  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  Its  duty  with  respect  to  war 
powers,  assigned  to  us  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  other  body,  by  a  large  bipartisan 
majority,  gave  strong  backing  to  the 
conference  report  Wednesday. 

I  urge  that  we  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  trotn.  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
and  the  other  conferees.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  conference. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  served  to  Con- 
gress I  have  never  served  on  a  confer- 
ence which  worked  more  diligently  to 
reach  agreement.  There  were  strongly- 
held  and  widely  disparate  views  among 
the  conferees.  But  recognizing  the  liis- 
toric  nature  of  the  imdertaktog  with 
which  they  had  been  charged,  there  was 
a  determtoation  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
on  war  powers  legislation. 

That  determtoation  expressed  itself 
to  days  and  weeks  of  hard  and  serious 
work.  Our  conferees,  led  ably  by  Chair- 
man Morgan  and  Mr.  Zablocki;  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  led  by  Chairman  Ftjl- 
bright  and  Senator  Javzts;  and  the 
staffs  on  both  sides,  worked  very  hard  to 
brtog  out  the  conference  report  which  Is 
before  the  House  today. 

Without  hesitation,  I  can  characterize 
this  document  as  an  historic  one. 

The  agreement  marks  the  first  time  to 
our  Nation's  history  that  both  Houses 
have  passed  war  powers  legislation  and 
then  have  been  able  to  joto  their  efforts 
behind  a  stogie  version  of  war  powers 
legislation. 

In  this  conference  document  both 
bodies  have  reasserted  their  consti- 
tutional role  on  Issues  of  war  and  peace, 
and  have  signaled  their  determtoatloa 
that  they  will  not  be  bypassed  to  crisis 
situations  which  require  the  use  of  UJ3. 
Armed  Forces. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  President  consult 
with  Congress  before  taking  actions 
which  may  tovolve  the  Nation  to  -wax, 
has  been  codified  to  this  legislation. 

For  the  first  time  to  history,  a  require- 
ment is  placed  on  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  when  he  takes  action  as 
Commander  to  Chief. 

For  the  first  time  to  history.  Congress 
has  set  a  time  limit  on  how  long  the 
President  may  act  on  his  own  authority 
to  commit  American  troops  to  combat. 

For  the  first  time  to  history,  the  Con- 
gress has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
require  the  President  to  withdraw  Amer- 
ican forces  forthwith  from  combat  when 
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he  has  exceeded  his  authority,  through 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

For  this  first  time.  Congress  has  used 
the  authority  granted  it  by  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper  clause"  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  Congress  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  Issues  of  peace  and  war  and 
the  President  will  not  act  alone  imder 
alleged  constitutional  authority. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  argiiments  which  have  been  made 
against  the  conference  report  today. 

One  of  the  most  curious  to  me  Is  the 
charge  that  this  legislation  expands  the 
powers  of  the  President.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  heard  from  those  who  con- 
tend that  it  imduly  restricts  and  con- 
strains the  powers  of  the  President.  How 
can  one  Joint  resolution  do  both?  One 
side  must  be  wrong. 

In  matter  of  fact,  both  contentions 
are  wrong.  No  simple  act  of  Congress 
can  affect  the  powers  of  the  President, 
for  they  flow  from  the  Constitution.  The 
only  way  to  affect  those  powers  Is  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  this  conference  report  could  not, 
and  does  not  attempt  to,  increase  or  de- 
crease one  iota  either  the  powers  of  the 
President  or  the  Congress.  This  Is  made 
amply  clear  in  section  8(d)  which 
states — and  I  quote: 

Nothing  m  this  Joint  resolution  (1)  1«  In- 
tended to  alter  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  President,  or  the 
provisions  of  existing  treaties;  or  (2)  shall 
be  construed  as  any  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  Introduction  of 
TTnlted  States  Armed  Forces  into  hoetUltles 
or  Into  situations  wherein  Involvement  In 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances which  authority  he  would  not  have 
had  In  the  absence  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

It  is  clear  from  this  language,  there- 
fore, that  any  argimients  against  this 
conference  report  on  the  groimds  that 
power  is  being  given  or  taken  away  from 
the^  President  simply  are  specious. 

A  second  allegation  made  about  this 
legislation  is  that  there  is  an  implication 
that  Congress  is  giving  the  President 
power  under  the  bill  since  it  provides  for 
the  use  of  a  concurrent  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  when 
they  have  been  committed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

The  thinking  apparently  goes  this  way : 
In  past  legislation  in  which  Congress  has 
provided  for  a  veto  of  executive  action 
by  a  concurrent  resolution,  it  has  given 
the  President  extraordinary  authority 
In  the  first  place.  Since  the  war  powers 
legislation  provides  for  the  use  of  a  con- 
gressional veto  through  a  concurrent  res- 
olution, therefore  something  must  have 
been  given  to  the  President  by  Implica- 
tion. 

If,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Congress 
cannot  give  the  President  additional  war 
powers  by  legislation.  It  certainly  can- 
not do  so  by  implication.  What  cannot  be 
delegated  by  law,  cannot  be  delegated  by 
innuendo. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  argument 
that  Congress  should  move  to  cut  off 
Presidential  commitments  of  forces  into 
hostilities  only  by  "afarmative  action." 
Let  me  point  out  that  today  we  are  tak- 
ing the  afarmative  action  called  for.  We 
will  in  a  few  moments  be  voting  up  or 


down  on  a  measure  which  will  lay  down 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  war  powers. 
Once  we  have  established  those  proce- 
dures by  an  up-and-down  vote,  and  this 
measure  becomes  law,  we  have  acted  af- 
firmatively. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  once 
again  will  overwhelmingly  vote  to  sup- 
port the  war  powers  legislation. 

If  we  do,  we  will  have  established  a 
gxiideline  in  the  policy,  history,  and  tra- 
dition of  this  Nation  which  no  President 
would  dare  ignore,  for  he  would  ignore  It 
at  his  own  risk. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
see  fit  to  sign  this  legislation  into  law. 
Whether  he  does  or  not,  however,  the 
national  policy  set  forth  In  this  confer- 
ence doctrine  will  serve  to  provide  the 
model  and  test  for  both  Presidents  and 
Congresses  of  the  future  as  they  grapple 
with  issues  of  peace  and  war. 

For  these  reasons,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  this  is  a  historic  document  and 
we  meet  on  a  historic  day. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  and  I  will  do  so  now. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman,  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  an- 
.swer  the  following  question: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
agree,  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
permit  the  President  without  congres- 
sional approval  to  commit  UJS.  forces  to 
war,  except  In  certain  specific  and  lim- 
ited circumstances,  such  as  an  emer- 
gency, an  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
or  an  action  taken  in  certain  instances 
to  protect  the  Uves  of  American  citi- 
zens and  troops  abroad. 

However,  in  this  conference  report  we 
are  saying  that  if  the  President  com- 
mences hostilities,  even  if  they  are  un- 
constitutional and  illegal,  he  may  con- 
tinue those  hostilities  for  60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  not  in  essence  giv- 
ing the  President  power  which  he  does 
not  have  under  the  CcMistitution? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  asking  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  will  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  no 
premise  laid  down  in  this  conference 
report  which  legalizes  an  Illegal  act  of 
the  President. 

If  the  acts  of  the  President  are  Illegal, 
that  Is  certainly  something  we  do  not 
sanction  in  ttils  legislation,  they  remain 
ultra  vires  or  illegal.  We  make  it  quite 
clear  as  a  matter  of  statement  that  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  President  can  exer- 
cise his  authority  in  only  three  ways, 
which  are  very  carefully  spelled  out,  as 
follows :  By  a  declaration  of  war,  specific 
statutory  authority,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
national  emergency  created  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
possessions,  or  its  Armed  Forces.  But  as 
is  made  clear  in  section  8(d)  we  do  not, 
as  indeed  we  cannot,  alter  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President  what- 
ever that  Is  and  therefore  we  can  neither 
enlarge  nor  diminish. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law 
and  the  President  should  move  the  6th 
Fleet  into  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
with  Armed  Forces  prepared  for  combat, 
would  he  have  to  recall  them  at  the  end 
of  60  days  unless  Congress  voted  to  ap- 
aprove  that? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m£ui. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  One  of  the  aspects  of 
the  6th  Fleet  being  there  Is  to  remove 
American  citizens.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  defense  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  "No." 

Mr.  FRET  .INOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  as  a  House  conferee  in  strong  op- 
position to  this  conference  report. 

I  do  so  with  some  disappointment,  be- 
cause we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
come  up  with  legislation  that  could  have 
been  signed  into  law.  Now,  however,  the 
obvious  fact  is  that  the  product  of  the 
conference  committee  is  Inevitably  going 
to  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  White  House 
that  that  is  the  case,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  right  that  the  President  should  do 
so. 

I  do  not  believe  this  legislation  consti- 
tutes a  reasonable  restraint  on  the  Pres- 
ident. Rather,  I  think  it  is  an  luiresison- 
able  and  probably  an  unconstitutional 
effort  to  restrain  him.  I  emphatically  do 
not  believe  it  is  better  to  do  something, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  sug- 
gested, than  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  was  glad  to  see  one  of  the  chief  co- 
sponsors  of  warpower  legislation  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  Eagleton,  voted 
against  the  measure  even  though  he  was 
an  originator  and  prime  advocate  of  leg- 
islative action  in  the  other  body.  He  ob- 
viously believes  It  helps  to  do  nothing, 
than  to  take  action  of  which  he  disap- 
proves. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  Is  un- 
wise in  its  major  provisions.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  untimely.  One  only  has  to  look 
at  the  raging  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
to  realize  that  this  is  not  a  good  time  for 
us  to  be  playing  around  with  an  attempt 
to  restrict  the  President's  authority. 

I  think  this  is  basically  a  futile  exer- 
cise, and  I  am  unhappy  as  I  would  like 
to  see  the  legislative  process  result  in 
something  constructive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  that  I  sup- 
port certain  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  regret  that  these  will  be  vetoed  along 
with  the  rest. 

As  an  example,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the 
Congress  wants  to  wake  up  U)  its  own 
responsibilities,  which  is  the  baair  pur- 
pose of  this  exercise,  we  should  b^^ven 
an  adequate  account  of  what  is  golnkon. 

We   should   be   consulted   before   hS*,^^^ 
during  a  crisis.  We  should  have  a  say  in,  ^^^ 
and  make  a  contribution  toward,  the  de- 
cisions   that    the    Government    makes 
about  how  to  react  to  a  serious  crisis. 


However,  this  kind  of  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility by  Congress  does  not  require 
the  provisions  that  we  have  discussed — 
and  unfortimately  we  have  no  time 
to  discuss  them  at  length  here  today — 
which  make  this  resolution,  in  my  opin- 
ion, fatally  flawed. 

We  have  had  a  brief  discussion  today, 
as  we  did  in  July,  about  the  weakness  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  as  a  possible  way 
of  restraining  the  President  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  The  other  body  did  propose 
a  joint  resolution.  It  was  my  hope  at 
least  that  the  conferees  would  come  out 
in  support  of  a  joint  resolution  if  we 
wanted  to  end  hostilities.  However,  there 
was  practically  no  discussion  on  that 
point  in  conference,  and  it  was  simply 
dropped. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
inadvisability  of  Inaction  by  the  Con- 
gress triggering  a  major  change  in  pol- 
icy undertaken  by  the  President.  I  think 
this  provision  Is  a  fatal  flaw. 

On  the  face  of  it  we  are  trying  to 
arouse  ourselves  to  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  do  something,  to  participate, 
to  resissert  our  congressional  role.  Then 
we  say  if  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
in  60  days  about  whether  we  should  en- 
gage in  hostilities  or  not,  that  we  are 
going  to  Eissume  that  the  President  is 
wrong.  We  seek  to  nullify  what  he  has 
done  in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief  even  though  we  have  not  sought 
to  prevent  what  was  taking  place  for 
that  60-day  period. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

He  is  making  an  extremely  important 
point.  At  the  end  of  60  days  can  you 
imagine  the  chaos  in  the  Middle  East  if 
this  current  war  situation  still  exists 
at  that  time.  If  the  Russians  continue 
to  arm  the  Arab  States  and  we  come  here 
on  the  59th  day  for  debate,  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  wUl  have  535  "commanders  in 
chief";  some  will  say  attack  and  others 
will  say  retreat  and  others  will  be  square- 
ly in  the  middle!  It  wlU  be  chaos  and  I 
think  it  will  lead  to  chaos,  confusion,  and 
perhaps  catastrophe  for  the  Middle  East 
and  Israel  and  our  President's  attempts 
to  help  build  a  more  stable  structure  for 
world  peace. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  speak,  of  necessity 
very  briefly,  about  this  60-day  time  limit 
The  Members  will  remember  that  the 
House  proposed  120  days,  and  that  the 
Senate  proposed  only  30  days.  The  result 
is  the  so-called  compromise  of  60  days. 
The  President  can  act  during  that  period 
but  if  the  Congress  has  made  no  decision 
by  then  the  action  terminates,  and  he 
must  bring  the  troops  home.  There  is  one 
exception,  an  additional  30  days  Is  al- 
lowed the  President.  This  is  a  very  lim- 
ited exception.  K  the  President  deter- 
mines that  unavoidable  military  neces- 
sity requires  the  continued  use  of  the 
armed  forces,  he  may  continue  for  30 
^ys  but  only — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this— but  only  in  the  course  of  bringing 


about  prompt  removal  of  such  forces. 

I  would  suggest  that  circumstances 
may  well  require  a  longer  period  for  the 
removal  of  our  troops.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  an  arbitrary  limitation. 

Quite  obviously,  a  60-day  period  gives 
far  less  time  for  Congress  to  come  up 
with  a  conclusion,  through  the  commit- 
tee process,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  ap- 
proves the  Presidential  action.  It  gives  us 
far  less  time  to  consider  the  question  and 
what  should  be  done.  Furthermore  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  conference  report 
for  what  happens  if  a  crisis  should  arise 
between  adjournment  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Congress.  The  House  version  did 
have  a  provision  for  taking  into  accoimt 
the  fact  that  the  House  every  2  years  has 
to  organize  itself,  and  time  may  be 
required. 

Now  the  calendar  time  lapses  without 
any  regard  for  the  difficulties  which  may 
develop  should  there  be  no  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  until  the  House  has  taken 
appropriate  action  to  organize  itself. 

Let  me  say  there  is  little  consolation, 
for  those  who  favor  the  shorter  time  pe- 
riod, in  the  60-  to  90-day  period,  as  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  said,  this  language  could 
be  construed  as  an  open-ended  blank 
check  conferring  warmaking  powers  on 
the  President.  This  provision  can  be  con- 
tinued as  formal  recognition  by  Congress 
that  the  President,  for  this  fixed  period, 
has  virtually  untrammeled  authority.  If 
anyone  is  worried  about  whether  Con- 
gress is  actually  giving  authority  to  the 
President,  he  must  recognize  that  we  are 
not  making  it  any  less  of  an  authority  by 
specifying  60  rather  than  120  days. 

Perhaps  now  Is  time  to  look  at  the  lan- 
guage of  section  2C : 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostUlties.  or  into 
situations  where  imminent  Involvement 
in  hoatUltles  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, are  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
(1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions  or  its 
armed  forces. 

A  careful  look  at  this  language,  Mr. 
Speaker,  provides  considerable  support 
for  those  who  feel  that  by  this  resolution 
Congress  is  in  fact  ■'legitimizing,"  or  ex- 
panding, the  President's  role  in  its  at- 
tempt to  restrict  him.  Where  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  there  any  "constitutional 
power"  given  the  President  to  introduce 
troops  into  combat?  I  can  find  no  such 
language  in  the  Constitution.  Are  we 
then,  by  formal  legislative  action,  seek- 
ing to  recognize  that  the  President  indeed 
has  such  powers?  In  defining  his  "con- 
stitutional powers,"  even  as  ineptly 
as  does  section  20,  are  we  actually  curb- 
ing the  President? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  min- 
ute is  hardly  sufficient  time  to  discuss 
the  very  difficult  constitutional  Issues  In- 
volved. So  I  merely  submit  that  the  bill 
is  at  best  ambiguous  as  between  Its  sec- 
tion 8 Id)  in  which  It  purports  not  to 
grant  the  President  any  additional  war- 


making  authority,  and  Its  section  5(c) 
In  which  it  preserves  the  right  by  con- 
current resolution  for  Congress  to  with- 
draw certain  authority  which  it  has  ex- 
tended, as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  has  pointed  out  in  his  dis- 
cussion. 

F\irthermore,  In  the  provisions  taken 
from  the  Senate  bill  it  is  said  that  the  bill 
is  to  insure  the  collective  judgment  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  apply  to  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  wherein  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities is  clearly  Indicated.  I  thought  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  alone. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  conference 
(Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  those  who  fear  that 
this  conference  report  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  which  the  President  does 
not  now  have. 

In  section  8(d)  it  reads  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution — 

...  (2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any 
authority  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostUities  or  into  situations 
wherein  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  circumstances  which  au- 
thority he  would  not  have  had  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  Joint  resolution. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  csm  write  a  bill 
that  says  it  more  plainly  than  it  is  said 
there.  The  wording  is  explicit. 

One  other  point  is  with  reference  to 
the  statement  about  the  President's 
power  to  engage  U.S.  forces  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  our  Armed  Forces ; 
let  me  point  out  that  that  phrase  is 
qualified  by  the  phrase  that  there  must 
be  a  national  emergency.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  simply  be  an  attack  on  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  vmder  that  language. 
There  is  also  the  requirement  that  that 
constitute  a  national  emergency,  so  that 
an  attack  on  some  isolated  naval  unit  or 
some  patrolling  imlt  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  unless  it  created  a  national  emer- 
gency, would  not  justify  commitment  by 
the  President  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
hostilities. 

Finally,  the  60  days  could  have  been 
written  to  say  that  it  shall  expire  sooner 
if  the  Congress  has  voted  on  the  question 
and  has  declined  to  give  the  President 
specific  authority.  We  can  read  the  con- 
current resolution  section  as  in  effect  ac- 
compUshing  that  same  aim,  and  thus  it 
affords  another  basis  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  concurrent  resolution 
provision  for  in  effect  it  shortens  the 
60-day  period  because  the  Congress  has 
taken  up  the  question  and  disposed  of  it 
in  a  fashion  unfavorable  to  the  Presi- 
dent's continuing  Involvement  of  forces. 
So  that  provides  one  basis  for  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

The  other  basis  for  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  the 
fact  that  In  case  the  President  infers  any 
authority  from  anything  Congress  has 
done  in  law  or  by  treaty,  then  we  ex- 
pressly make  any  such  inferred  authority 
subject  to  the  right  of  termination  by  a 
concurrent  resolution.  Of  course,  in  the 
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act  we  have  sought  to  avoid  an  Inference 
of  authority  from  provisions  which  are 
not  explicit,  jBUt  it  is  difficult  to  know 
in  advance  what  claims  a  President  may 
xnakQ  to  justify  an  action  he  lias  already 
taken. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Will  the  gentleman  teU 
me  where  in  the  Constitution  there  is 
a  provision  requiring  the  collective  Judg- 
ment of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  involve  us  in  war  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill?  The  Constitution  is 
unambiguous  on  this  point:  only  Con- 
gress can  Involve  this  Nation  in  war. 
Such  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  who  having  suffered 
from  the  power  of  a  king,  determined  to 
reserve  to  the  people  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  right  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill  because  it  is  patently  unconstitu- 
tional and  gives  the  President  power  he 
does  not  now  have.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  for  3  years  a  vast  amoimt  of  time 
and  effort  has  gone  into  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation  and  even  greater  effort 
into  making  this  conference  report  more 
palatable  than  the  Senate  or  House  bills. 
But  I  fear  that  it  does  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  set  out  to  do:  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  President,  any  President, 
from  usurping  the  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

The  conference  report,  instead,  gives 
the  President  60  to  90  days  to  intervene 
in  any  crisis  situation,  on  any  pretext, 
while  Congress  merely  asks  that  he  tell 
U3  what  he  has  done.  The  agony  of  the 
past  decade — which  triggered  this  legis- 
lation— should  have  taiight  us  better. 
After  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
which  was  considered  authorization  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  Congress  spent  9 
years  trying  to  extricate  the  country 
from  that  predicament.  Even  after  we 
were  out  of  Vietnam,  Congress  author- 
ized another  45  days  of  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia simply  because  a  President  had 
decided,  on  his  own,  that  Cambodia 
should  be  bombed. 

We  look  back  on  that  now  as  a  deplor- 
able period  of  congressional  history; 
must  we  condemn  ourselves  to  repeat  It? 
That  Is  what  we  do  with  a  bill  which 
suspends  the  Constitution  for  60  to  90 
days,  diiring  which  we  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility "to  declare  war"  and  "to 
make  niles  for  the  Goverrunent  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

The  purpose  and  policy  section  of  the 
bill,  section  2,  assumes  something  that 
does  not  exist:  "The  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities,  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances." 
But  the  President  has  no  such  "consti- 
tutional powers."  Article  II,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution,  as  you  know,  states 
that:  "The  President  shall  be  Command- 
er In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 

United  states,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the 
Several  states,  when  called  Into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States."  That 
Is,  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 
It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  Presi- 


dent's role  as  Commander  in  Chief  gives 
him  authority  to  deploy  those  forces  as 
he  sees  fit.  Alexander  Hamilton — who 
believed  in  Presidential  power — wrote  In 
The  Federalist  that  this  role  meant  sim- 
ply that  the  President  was  to  be  the  top 
general  of  the  army  and  the  chief  ad- 
miral of  the  Navy.  Abraham  Lincoln — 
who  also  believed  In  Presidential  power, 
wrote: 

Kings  bad  always  be«n  Involving  and  Im- 
poverishing their  people  In  wars,  pretending 
generally.  If  not  alwajra,  that  the  good  c-f  the 
people  was  the  object.  This  our  Constitution 
understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  aU 
kingly  oppressions;  and  they  resolved  to  so 
frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  op- 
pression upon  us. 

In  this  decade  we  have  seen  such  op- 
pression tear  our  own  country  apart.  Let 
us  not  continue  refusing  to  assert  those 
prerogatives  for  which  this  Congress  wtis 
created. 

The  conferees  made  their  intentions 
very  clear  in  the  explanatory  statement 
of  their  report.  This  is  what  they  said: 

Section  2(c)  1b  a  statement  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commander-in-Chief  respect- 
ing the  Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  Into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities 
Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances. 
Subsequent  sections  of  the  Joint  resolution 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  language  of  this 
sub-section,  as  was  the  case  with  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill,  you  recall,  directed  the 
President  to  come  to  the  Congress  before, 
not  after,  committing  our  troops,  except 
in  three  specific  circumstances:  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States,  an  attack 
upon  troops  legally  deployed  abroad,  and 
the  rescue  of  American  nationals  Im- 
periled abroad. 

In  dropping  this  provision,  and  invali- 
dating their  own  earlier  demand  for  con- 
gressional authorization,  the  conferees 
gave  the  President  a  blank  check  for  90 
days  of  warmaking  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Tills  bill  is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  It 
creates  a  legal  base  for  the  continuing 
claims  of  Presidential  authority  to  take 
the  Nation  to  war.  Its  practical  effect 
would  be  to  legitimate  the  President's 
current  misuse  of  power  rather  than  pro- 
hibiting it. 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  the  President  to 
consult  with  us  "in  every  possible  in- 
stance" before  introducing  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  We  are  supposed  to  tell  him  when 
to  introduce  those  forces. 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  him  to  report 
to  us  on  what  he  has  done,  at  whatever 
interval.  We  are  to  make  rules  for 
the  "government  and  regulation"  of 
our  forces. 

In  short,  we  do  not  need  legislation  to 
"fulfill  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution."  We  simply  need  to  abide 
by  that  Constitution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CNehl). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
18  the  House  passed  this  legislation  by 
a  vote  of  244  to  170.  Since  that  time  the 
Foreign    Affairs    Committee    has    been 


working  diligently  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  try  to  write 
«a  rational  and  reasonable  resolution  that 
would  be  in  agreement.  And  I  tlitnk  they 
have  come  up  with  the  best  possible 
approach  to  spell  out  congressional  in- 
tent and  to  reassert  the  congressional 
prerogatives  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  intended  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  included  in  the  war  decision- 
making process.  I  believe  if  this  resolu- 
tion passes  that  the  Congress,  the  direct 
representatives  and  the  voice  of  the 
American  people,  will  be  consulted  prior 
to  the  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities  abroad. 

I  think  the  resolution  points  out  that 
only  through  executive  and  congressional 
communication  and  cooperation  can  the 
national  unity  necessary  to  support  such 
commitments  be  obtained. 

I  hope  that  we  follow  exactly  the  same 
vote  that  we  had  the  last  time.  This 
resolution  enables  Congress  to  have 
access  to  the  necessary  information  and 
evidence  through  the  consultation  and 
reporting  requirements  which  would  al- 
low Congress  to  play  an  effective  and 
useful  role  in  the  decision  of  war  and 
peace,  and  it  is  through  this  kind  of 
communication  and  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  Government  that  successful  policy 
decisions  can  be  achieved. 

The  need  for  war  powers  legislation  is 
readily  apparent  today  with  the  volatile 
situation  in  the  world,  and  I  urge  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  542,  the  war  pow- 
ers resolution,  may  be  the  most  important 
legislative  enactment  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Essentially,  the  resolution  reaffirms 
the  rightful  place  of  Congress  as  a  full- 
fledged  partner  In  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  committing  American  forces 
to  combat. 

Review  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  clearly  support 
the  fact  that  Congress  should  be  such  a 
partner.  The  only  exception  to  this  idea 
is  that  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  Is  empowered  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks. However,  this  does  not  lessen  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  clearly  expected  and 
empowered  in  the  Constitution  to  declare 
war. 

During  the  course  of  American  his- 
tory. Congress  has  been  called  upon  re- 
peatedly to  initiate  war;  that  is,  the 
Congress  provides  the  President  with  the 
authority  to  commit  U.S.  forces.  It  has 
not  been  vmtil  mid-20th  century  that  our 
Presidents  have  used  military  force  more 
freely,  moving  troops  in  support  of  for- 
eign policy  decisions  and  in  reply  to  par- 
ticular situations.  This  is  no  doubt  be- 
cause the  world  has  changed.  The  pace 
of  events  has  quickened  so  that  response 
time  is  shortened.  This  cannot  be  used 
as  justification,  however,  for  negating 
the  central  concept  of  our  Government 
that  requires  a  balance  of  powers  within 
a  system  of  checks  and  balcinces. 

However  uneasy  the  partnership  may 
be  between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, the  fact  remains  that  our  constitu- 
tional system  requires  that  our  separate 
governmental     institutions     participate 
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Jointly  in  decisions  of  national  import. 
This  resolution,  therefore,  is  recognition 
of  the  imbalance  that  has  existed 
too  long.  The  resolution  does  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  as  some  may 
claim.  Rather  it  strengthens  the  hand  of 
the  President  because  congressional  sup- 
port will  be  available  to  the  President  in 
times  of  crisis  when  united  efforts  are 
needed.  We  have  just  experienced  a  bit- 
ter war  in  Indochina.  The  country  has 
been  divided  because  of  it.  The  Presi- 
dency has  been  weakened  because  of  it. 
It  is  time  to  revitalize  our  Government's 
capability  and  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  In  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  establishes  guidelines 
for  U.S.  involvement  in  armed  conflicts. 
It  is  clear  that  they  provide  sufficient 
latitude  for  the  United  States  to  act 
quickly  and  resolutely  in  meeting  any 
challenges  we  may  face. 

The  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

The  F>resldent  Is  barred  from  waging  war 
for  more  than  60  days  without  congressional 
consent. 

The  President  Is  allowed  to  continue  hos- 
tile actions  for  as  long  as  30  more  days  If 
■uch  action  Is  an  "imavoldable  military  nec- 
essity" to  protect  UJ3.  troops  In  the  field. 

Congress  Is  authorized  to  demand  a  halt 
to  mUltary  action  at  any  time  through  a 
concurrent  resolution.  Such  a  resolution  will 
not  be  subject  to  Presidential  veto. 

Congressional  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  President  might  com- 
mit VS.  troops  to  combat  la  as  follows: 

A  formal  declaration  of  war;  specific  au- 
thorization by  Congress;  national  emergency 
created  by  an  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
Its  territories,  possessions,  or  Armed  Forces. 

I  do  not  feel  they  justify  a  Presidential 
veto.  I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Nix- 
on will  not  veto  the  resolution,  as  has 
been  reported.  I  hope  that  he  will  view 
the  resolution  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  renew  the  partnership 
that  is  essentisd  for  maintaining  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
supported  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  bill  when  this  body  passed 
it.  I  believe  the  Conference  Committee 
has  actually  improved  the  bill.  I  like  it 
better  than  our  original  bill,  and  I  sup- 
port It  enthusiastically.  I  especially  like 
the  60-day  feature  rather  thsm  our  orig- 
inal 120-day  period.  I  like  also  the  30  day 
"withdrawal  period,"  and  I  am  glad  the 
Conference  Committee  accepted  the  con- 
current resolution  feature  which  was 
the  heart  of  the  House  bill. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bill  is  the 
most  important  single  act  the  Congress 
can  take  in  its  effort  to  rebuild  eroded 
powers.  Other  actions  have  been  politi- 
cal like  the  ex  post  facto  OMB  confirma- 
tion, or  unwise  like  the  particular  ver- 
sion of  anti-impoundment  legislation 
the  House  has  passed. 

The  War  Powers  Act  is  not  political, 
nor  unwise,  and  It  does  not  seek  to  en- 
hance congressional  power  by  reducing 
Presidential  power.  It  merely  seeks  to 
define  more  closely  by  law  the  existing 
constitutional  powers  of  both  the  Legis- 
lative and  executive  branches. 

It  may  not  prevent  future  war.s,  but 
it  Is  also  the  first  significant  action  by 
Congress  which  demonstrates  that  our 


country  has  learned  something  from  its 
experience  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  this  biU  is  a  thoughtful,  sen- 
sible approach  to  an  important  ques- 
tion. I  hoi>e  it  will  be  passed  by  a  signif- 
icant majority. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report  on  the 
"War  Powers  Resolution." 

The  conferees  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  achieving  a  viable  compromise  which 
both  reasserts  the  authority  constitution- 
ally mandated  to  Congress  to  declare 
war,  and  defines  the  scope  of  Presidential 
power  to  deal  with  emergency  situations 
affecting  our  national  security. 

This  is  a  vital  and  necesssury  distinc- 
tion and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report. 

I  voted  against  the  House  version  when 
we  first  considered  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  essentially  the  same  bill.  I 
know  that  now  when  the  fighting  is 
over — both  in  Indochina  and  here  at 
home^the  Congress  would  like  to  say, 
"I  told  you  so — we  were  right  all  along — 
and  if  we  had  had  this  legislation,  we 
could  have  done  something  about  it."  But 
providing  ourselves  with  ex-post-facto 
excuses  is  not  a  worthwhile  legislative 
aim,  espectlally  if  giving  ourselves  the  ex- 
cuse makes  it  even  less  Ukely  that  we 
will  do  our  job  next  time. 

And  that  is  what  this  bill  does. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  a  war 
powers  bill?  I  will  tell  you  very  definitely 
what  should  not  be  the  aim — we  should 
not  tr>'  to  find  a  legal  gimmick  to  do  the 
job  that  can  only  be  done  by  our  own 
political  courage,  foresight,  and  re- 
sourcefulness. Barring  that,  the  only 
conceivable  sdm  would  be  to  say,  in  de- 
tailed and  explicit  language,  "This  is 
what  the  Constitution  says.  This  is  what 
you  can  or  cannot  do  under  the  war 
powers  clause."  Otherwise,  what  is  the 
point?  What  could  we  possibly  add  to  the 
Constitution? 

The  original  Senate  bill  attempted  to 
do  this.  But  the  conference  version  does 
not  even  bother  to  try.  Some  advisory 
language  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  put  into  a  nonoperative  sense 
of  Congress  clause  at  the  beginning.  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  our  opinion,  but  after  all.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  if  he  respectfully — 
or  disrespectfully,  for  that  matter — de- 
clines to  agree. 

Otherwise,  the  bill  does  exactly  what  I 
said  earlier  it  should  not  do — it  sets  up 
a  creaky  machinery  of  reports  and  con- 
sultations that  will  somehow  save  us 
from  the  kind  of  imprudence  and  timid- 
ity we  displayed  over  the  last  decade. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
consultation.  I  know  I  am  a  relatively 
Junior  Member  of  this  body,  but  I  am 
still  surprised  sometimes  to  pick  up  the 
paper  and  read,  "Congress  was  con- 
sulted"— and  I  cannot  remember  any  de- 
bates, any  votes,  any  legislative  work  at 
all.  Congress  can  move  quickly  when  it 
wants  to.  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween moving  quickly  and  being  by- 
pEissed.  I  am  glad  when  the  President 
sees  fit  to  seek  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
House  and  Senate  leadership,  ever  after 


the  fact — but  that  is  not  congressional 
consultation  in  my  book,  although  it  is 
according  to  the  conference  bill. 

So  what  are  we  left  with? 

No  real  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
President  to  commit  troops  or  begin  hos- 
tilities. A  90 -day  period  for  the  President 
to  pressure  Congress  for  approval — al- 
though I  recall  it  did  "not  take  President 
Johnson  that  long  to  get  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  And  finally,  legislative 
languEige  that  actually  disconnects  our 
understanding  of  the  war  powers  clause, 
given  in  section  2(c),  from  the  power 
of  the  President  to  commit  troops  or  be- 
gin hostilities.  By  specifying  the  meaning 
of  the  war  powers  clause,  and  then  say- 
ing, "it  does  not  necessarily  apply" — this 
does  not  strengthen  the  war  powers 
clause,  it  merely  makes  it  irrelevant. 

All  this  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  our  fist  at  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  fighting  is  over.  No  one 
would  be  more  delighted  than  myself 
to  support  a  substantive  move  by  Con- 
gress to  pin  the  Executive  down  to  ite 
constitutional  role.  Since  this  bill  moves 
in  the  complete  opposite  direction.  I  am 
urging  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
542,  the  "war  powers  resolution."  I  had 
voted  for  this  measure  when  it  originally 
passed  the  House  on  July  18,  even  though 
I  had  supported  some  amendments  which 
I  felt  would  have  improved  the  resolu- 
tion, and  those  amendments  failed  of 
passage. 

I  have  given  very  careful  study  to  the 
conference  report  and  I  think  the  con- 
ferees are  to  be  commended  on  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences between  the  measure  which  passed 
this  body  and  that  which  was  adopted 
by  the  other  body.  I  think  the  compro- 
mise resolution  spells  out  quite  clearly 
that  this  legislation  is  both  proper  and 
necessary  in  implementing  the  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 
Under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  is 
given  the  authority  not  only  to  declare 
war,  but  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, to  raise  and  support  armies,  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  provide  for 
the  calling  forth  of  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions and  repel  invasions,  and  provide 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia.  In  addition  to  these  enumer- 
ated war  powers  of  the  Congress,  the 
legislative  branch  p  granted  the  author- 
ity in  the  Constituuon  to — 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 
officer  thereof. 

The  legislation  which  is  before  us  to- 
day Is  designed  to  carry  into  execution 
our  war  powers.  It  specifically  states  that 
It  in  no  way  alters  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  either  the  President  or  the 
Congress.  It  clearly  recognizes  that  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  must 
have  the  fiexibility  to  act  with  dispatch 
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during  a  national  emergency  "created 
by  an  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  posssessions.  or  its 
Armed  Forces,"  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  or  specific  statutory 
authorization. 

Recognizing  that  such  emergency  sit- 
uations can  arise,  and  recognizing  that 
such  emergency  actions  can  balloon  Into 
major  and  prolonged  national  commit- 
ments, the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has 
taken  steps  tn  this  resolution  to  insure 
that  there  Is  consultation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  "In  every 
possible  instance"  before  American 
forces  are  introduced  into  hostilities  or 
situations  in  which  hostilities  are  immi- 
nent, and  that  there  is  continuing  and 
periodic  consultation  once  troops  have 
been  introduced.  We  have  also  taken 
steps  to  insure  that  if  it  Is  necessary  to 
use  troops  in  such  situations  beyond  60 
days,  the  President  must  have  the  spe- 
cific approval  of  the  Congress  through  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution.  We  have  also 
given  the  Congress  the  authority  to  ter- 
minate the  use  of  troops  at  any  time 
through  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  think  the  requirements  and  procedures 
contained  in  this  resolution  are  both 
necessary  and  proper,  especially  in  view 
of  our  Vietnam  experience.  We  have 
rightfully  required  that  the  Congress  be 
fully  consulted  and  informed  at  every 
step  along  the  way  and  that  it  be  fully  in- 
volved in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
We  have  learned  that  if  any  conunitment 
Is  to  be  credible  and  meaningful,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  must 
have  all  the  facts  or  the  commitment 
will  not  have  the  sustained  support  of  the 
Nation.  If  we  lose  sight  of  our  original 
policy  objectives  or  the  original  rationale 
for  that  commitment,  if  we  entrust  such 
grave  responsibilities  entirely  to  one  man 
without  question,  we  nm  the  very  real 
risk  of  eventually  losing  the  type  of  in- 
formed and  involved  support  needed  to 
sustain  that  commitment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  legislation  win  have  the  effect  of 
not  only  strengthening  the  Congress  but 
of  strengthening  the  Presidency  as  well; 
for  if  a  President  Is  to  be  strong  and 
successful  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  if  our  commitments  are  to  remain 
credible,  they  must  have  the  active  and 
continuing  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  I  think  this  war 
powers  resolution  makes  a  major  con- 
tribution to  effecting  that  objective.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  today  for  the  conference 
version  of  House  Joint  Resolution  452  in 
the  interests  of  congressional  assertion 
of  constitutional  war  powers.  But  I  do 
so  with  great  reluctance.  While  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  asserted,  the  measure  be- 
fore us  contains  an  approach  which  gives 
me  grave  concern.  And  its  progress  to- 
ward adoption  saw  the  abandonment  of 
a  far  preferable  approach. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  provision  that 
prescribes  a  cut-off,  automatically  and 
before  the  fact,  of  a  limited  and  imde- 
clared  military  action  undertaken  by  a 
President  within  60  days  unless  there  is 


EifBrmative  action  by  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend it. 

Given  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  for 
inaction  in  the  face  of  hard  realities.  I 
consider  this  a  congressional  cop-out. 
After  failing  to  act  for  so  long.  Congress 
now  appesu^  disposed  to  overreact. 

My  position  throughout  debate  of  this 
issue  has  been  that  the  Congress  must 
share  with  the  President  the  conse- 
quences of  both  action  and  inaction  in 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  beyond  our 
shores.  Each  Member  should  be  on  record 
by  a  vote  up  or  down.  This  concern  is 
partially  offset  by  language  which  gives 
some  assurance  that  a  bill  or  resolution 
offered  to  extend  a  military  action  would 
be  given  privileged  status  and  thus  bring 
the  matter  of  extension  or  termination  of 
hostilities  to  a  quick  determination.  An- 
other ground  for  some  encouragement  is 
the  fact  that  passage  of  war  powers  leg- 
islation should  foster  a  greater  amount 
of  consultation  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  well  in  advance  of  the 
emergence  of  crises  in  which  this  resolu- 
tion would  have  effect. 

Another  problem  is  the  resolution's 
ambiguous  definition  of  a  President's  au- 
thority to  initiate  military  action.  I  see 
danger  that  this  provision,  an  attempt 
to  compromise  the  House  version's 
silence  on  the  question  with  the  Senate's 
narrow  enumeration  of  justifying  cir- 
cumstances, could  well  be  so  restrictive 
as  to  limit  response  to  threats  against 
vital  U.S.  interests. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  putting  aside  my 
reservations  and  supporting  this  resolu- 
ti(Hi.  But  I  would  caution  my  colleagues 
on  this  one  point:  The  administration 
has  said  flatly  that  this  measure  will  be 
vetoed.  And  I  suspect  that  would  be  sus- 
tained. Were  this  a  conventional  issue, 
one  would  expect  the  matter  to  rest 
there.  Supporters  would  have  no  legisla- 
tion but  they  would  have  an  issue.  Busi- 
ness as  usual. 

But  I  call  on  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  together  in  the  sort  of 
consultation  I  alluded  to  earlier,  and 
produce  a  balanced  compromise  with 
which  we  all  in  good  conscience  can  live. 
This  will  be  a  critical  test.  If  in  the  ab- 
sence of  overt  hostilities  we  cannot  ac- 
commodate our  differences,  I  would  ask 
how  Congress  and  the  Executive  can 
create  a  productive  partnership  with  our 
forces  imder  fire. 

Ultimately  I  believe  the  Congress  will 
prevail  in  asserting  this  constitutional 
power.  But  it  may  not  happen  until  this 
body  can  Impose  its  own  internal  differ- 
ences and  we  draft  a  measure  in  which  a 
sufficient  number  can  sustain  in  the  face 
of  a  veto.  Personally.  I  would  favor  a 
measure  requiring  thit  Congress  affirma- 
tively vote  In  order  to  terminate  a  mili- 
tary operation  commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  absence  of  other  legislative 
authority  after  expiration  of  a  reason- 
able period.  Such  would  be  the  reverse 
of  the  measure  we  consider  today,  and 
would  clarify  the  Important  matter  of 
authority  for  initiating  action. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  response  to  my  question.  I  am, 
however,  constrained  to  vote  against  the 


conference  report,  as  I  voted  against  the 
war  powers  bill  itself.  Instead  of  limiting 
the  President's  warmaking  powers.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  sanction  for  60  days 
Illegal  combat  operations  initiated  uni- 
laterally by  the  President. 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  oppose 
this  conference  report.  It  represents  a 
substantlEkl  Improvement  over  the  earlier 
version  of  the  bill.  And  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective— providing  an  automatic  pro- 
cedure for  ending  Illegal  wars — is  laud- 
able Euid  necessary. 

But  these  good  intentions  do  not  alter 
the  plain  language  of  the  resolution  and 
the  conference  committee  report.  By  at- 
tempting to  limit  Presidential  war  pow- 
ers after  60  days — or  in  some  circum- 
stances 90  days — the  resolution  implicitly 
delegates  war-declaring  powers  to  the 
President  prior  to  the  60-90-day  dead- 
line. Such  a  declaration  is,  I  believe,  not 
only  highly  imdesirable,  but  unconstitu- 
tional. Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  grants  the  Congress 
alone  the  power  to  declare  war.  As  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  one  of  the  staimchest 
advocates  of  a  powerftil  President,  said: 

It  U  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  province 
of  Congress,  when  the  nation  Is  at  peace 
to  change  that  state  Into  a  state  of  war  .  .  . 
In  other  words.  It  beZonjrj  to  Congress  only 
to  go  to  war. 

The  need  for  a  bill  to  prevent  Presi- 
dents from  disregarding  the  Constitution 
is  plain.  Our  tragic  experiences  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
amply  prove  that  point. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
will  not  prevent  illegal  Presidential  wars. 
First,  its  definition  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  President  can  legally  exer- 
cise his  limited  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  commit  forces  abroad  is 
vague,  ambiguous,  and  exceedingly 
broad. 

Second,  it  does  not  prevent  the  com- 
mencement of  an  illegal  war,  but  allows 
one  to  continue  for  from  60  to  90  days. 

Since  the  President  does  not  have  the 
power  for  even  1  day  to  carry  on  mili- 
tary activities  without  the  approval  of 
Congress — except  in  limited  circum- 
stances and  in  a  limited  manner  to  repel 
an  attack  on  this  country — I  cannot  sup- 
port a  bill  which  would  in  effect  permit 
him  to  carry  on  a  war  for  60  days. 

Presidential  abuses  of  warmaking 
power  has  resulted  in  a  domestic  crisis 
of  substantial  proportions — it  has  led  to 
rampant  infiation,  it  has  led  to  divisive- 
ness,  it  has  led  to  Presidential  lying  and 
dlshonpsty  and  ultimately  lack  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  our  governmental  insti- 
tution. 

We  need  to  end  future  abuses.  This 
conference  report,  however,  will  not 
achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole 
issue  of  war  powers — the  definition  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
President  may  commit  and  su.stain  U.S. 
military  forces  to  overseas  hostilities — is 
terribly  complex,  yet  its  debate  is  not 
new.  We  are  replowing  much  of  the  same 
ground  furrowed  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  over  180  years  ago.  Yet  even 
though  we,  as  the  Nation's  lawmakers., 
today  have  the  benefit  of  historical  ex- 
perience with  what  the  framers  finally 
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drafted,  the  same  questions  which 
troubled  the  framers  still  remain  to  this 
day — still  largely  imresolved. 

What  independent  authority  does  the 
President  have  to  conunlt  forces  to  for- 
eign hostilities? 

Can  Congress  place  restrictions  on  a 
President's  conduct  of  constitutionally 
authorized  confiicts  or  terminate  them? 

When  congressional  authorization  of  a 
commitment  of  forces  is  required,  what 
form  should  it  take? 

What  authority  does  Congress  have  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  President's  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief? 

While  a  properly  drafted  war  powers 
bill  could  help  bridge  the  interpretive  gap 
between  the  respective  roles  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  I  am  unconvinced  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  is  the  right 
bill.  Instead  of  strengthening  the  con- 
gressional role,  it  may  demean  it  by  con- 
ferring unintended  additional  preroga- 
tives upon  the  President  to  engage  In 
"adventurism."  For  instance,  would  the 
sanctioning  of  military  action  under- 
taken by  the  President  imder  this  bill 
within  the  60-day  period  merely  encour- 
age a  President  to  imdertake  a  foreign 
Intervention?  In  this  regard,  the  bill  can 
only  muddy  the  water. 

Second,  I  continue  to  be  troubled  by 
section  5  which  enables  the  Congress  to 
terminate  a  Presidential  commitment  by 
Inaction.  How  can  there  be  a  true  reas- 
sertlon  of  congressional  responsibility  if 
the  Congress  can  make  an  important 
policy  decision  merely  by  doing  nothing? 
It  should  not  be  easy  for  the  Congress  to 
duck  an  issue  of  such  critical  national 
importance.  At  the  end  of  the  60-day 
limit,  the  Congress  should  be  required  to 
take  an  up  or  down  vote  on  whether  a 
President's  action  is  to  be  sustained. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  known  as  the 
war  powers  resolution.  There  have  been 
many  statements  made  In  this  debate 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  must  reassert 
Its  authority  over  the  war  power  which 
the  Executive  usurped  during  the  last 
decade. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  is 
80  much  one  of  Executive  usurpation  as 
it  is  one  of  Congress'  reluctance  to  act 
firmly  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  If  this 
analysis  is  correct  this  resolution  will 
not  give  us  any  additional  power;  we  al- 
ready have  the  power  and  we  should  re- 
solve to  use  it  at  the  appropriate  moment, 
rather  than  pass  a  resolution  which 
memorializes  a  constitutionally  unin- 
tended Presidential  power  in  this  area. 

The  Constitution  clearly  provides  in 
article  I,  section  8  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  and  declare  war. 
Until  recently  this  power  w£is  adequately 
and  responsibly  utilized  by  Congress. 
Even  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed.  It 
was  the  Congress  that  declared  war  on 
the  Axis  powers  and  not  the  decision  of 
the  Executive  that  sent  this  country 
into  World  War  n. 

There,  of  course,  are  those  who  say 
that  Congress  has  already  lost  the  war 
power  and  that  this  resolution  Is  neces- 
sary to  give  Congress  some  say  In  the 
war  making  power.  I  completely  disagree 
with   this   interpretation   of   the   facte. 


Even  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Con- 
gress could  have  ended  the  war  either  by 
a  resolution  ordering  the  troops  home  or 
by  cutting  off  funds  for  the  war.  But 
the  disconcerting  fact  is  while  we  had 
the  power  to  do  this,  we  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  use  the  power.  That  power 
has  not  diminished — for  once  this  Con- 
gress did  pass  a  fund  cut  off  for  the 
bombing  in  Indochina,  the  bombing  was 
halted.  If  we  had  utilized  our  power  8 
years  earlier  we  would  have  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers. 

I  believe  that  the  import  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  the  President  warmaking 
powers  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion never  intended.  "This  bill  provides 
that  in  every  instance  the  President  sheJl 
consult  with  the  Congress  before  intro- 
ducing U.S.  forces  into  hostilities  or 
situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances.  Next  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  when  the  President  sends 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  sitioations  where 
there  is  imminent  Involvement  in  hostili- 
ties is  clearly  indicated  he  must  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  stating  the:  First, 
circumstances  necessitating  the  intro- 
duction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  second, 
the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction 
took  place;  and  third,  the  estimated 
scope  and  duration  of  hostilities.  Finally, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  re- 
move the  troops  imless  the  Congress 
ratified  his  decision  within  60  days. 

There  is  no  provision  in  our  Constitu- 
tion for  this  strange  resolution  and  it  is 
very  late  in  the  day  to  be  amending  that 
document  by  a  back  door  folly. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  '  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  the 
conference  report  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 542,  a  resolution  to  clarify  and 
define  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
President. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  is  to  be  congratulated,  as  are 
the  other  conferees  on  this  legislation,  on 
the  compromise  measure  which  they  have 
brought  back  for  House  approval. 

The  essence  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  proper 
congressional  authority  In  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  issue  ever  to  face  any 
nation — that  of  peace  or  war. 

The  basic  rule  is  that  no  American 
troops  should  be  sent  into  combat  with- 
out a  congressional  declaration  of  war  or 
other  statutory  authorization,  unless  the 
United  States  or  its  forces  is  being  at- 
tacked. In  every  case  except  when  war  Is 
formtdly  declared,  the  troops  must  be 
withdrawn  within  60  days  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  authorizes  it.  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  force  the  withdrawal  of 
all  troops  before  60  days  have  passed,  it 
can  be  done  by  concurrent  resolution, 
without  the  consent  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  have 
noted  the  cloud  of  a  possible  Presidential 
veto  which  hangs  over  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  those  pessimists  are  mistaken. 
But  this  is  an  issue,  I  submit,  where  con- 
gressional interests  surmount  party  in- 
terests. When  a  Democrat  is  elected  to 
the  White  House  in  1976,  this  legislation 


will  still  be  needed.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
needed  even  more.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  aisle,  to  consider  what  is  best  for 
America  and  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  conference  report. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  suid  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  238,  nays  123, 
not  voting  73,  as  follows: 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  TO.. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Annstrong 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bo  wee 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Cblsbolm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
DavU,  B.C. 
deUOarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
DenhoUn 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
PasceU 


[Roll  No.  6201 
TEAS — 238 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
aibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 
Grlfllths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 

HllllS 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

L«lunan 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McPall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 


Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

GHara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

ReuBS 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncallo,  W70. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Smith,  low* 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Studds 
Symington 
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Taylor,  Mo. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson, 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Vanlk 

Charles,  Tex. 

Teague.  CaUf . 

Veysey 

Wolff 

Teague,  Tex. 

Vlgorlto 

Wright 

Thompson,  N  J 

.Waldie 

Wyman 

Thone 

Whalen 

Tates 

Tbomton 

White 

Young,  Oa. 

Tiernan 

Wldnall 

Young,  m. 

Urtall 

Wllaon, 

Zablockl 

Ullman 

Charles  H., 

Zwach 

Van  Deerlln 

Calif. 
NAYS— 123 

Abdnor 

Harsha 

Passman 

Abzug 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Patten 

Arends 

HInahaw 

Pettis 

Bauman 

Holt 

Poage 

Beard 

Holtzman 

Powell,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hosmer 

Price.  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Hubcr 

Rarlck 

BoUlng 

Hudnut 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Breaux 

Hunt 

Robinson,  Va. 

BrecKlnrtdge 

Hutchinson 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Roybal 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scherle 

Burgener 

Keating 

Schneebell 

Burke,  Pla. 

Kemp 

Sebellus 

Burleson,  Tex. 

King 

Slkes 

Butler 

Kuykendall 

Skubltz 

Camp 

Landgrebe 

Slack 

Casey,  Tex. 

lAndrum 

Spence 

Clancy 

Latte 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Lott 

Stratton 

ColUns,  Tex. 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Conable 

McCoUlster 

Stuckey 

Culver 

McBwen 

Symms 

Daniel.  Robert 

Madlgan 

Talcott 

W..  Jr. 

Mahon 

Thomson,  WU, 

Davis.  Wl». 

Marazm 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dennis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Treen 

Derwlnakl 

Michel 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

MUford 

Walsh 

Drlnan 

Miller 

Wampler 

Duncan 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Whltehurst 

Eckbardt 

Mlzell 

Whltten 

Plaher 

Moorbead, 

Williams 

Flynt 

Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Moss 

Wydler 

Frellnghuysen 

Myers 

Wylle 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Young,  Fla. 

Green,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Young,  Tex. 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Zlon 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTING — 73 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Proehllch 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Archer 

Puqua 

Mosher 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Pickle 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Podell 

Aspln 

Hamraer- 

QuUlen 

Baker 

BCbmldt 

Reld 

Bell 

Hanna 

Rlegle 

Blaggl 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hays 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

H6bert 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Howard 

Shoup 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Ichord 

Bhrlver 

B\irton 

Jones,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Cederberg 

Lent 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

Long.  La. 

Stephens 

Clay 

McClory 

Stokes 

Cochran 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Ware 

Crane 

McKay 

Wiggins 

Davis,  Ga. 

MallUard 

Winn 

Dellums 

Mallary 

Wyatt 

Donohue 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Yatron 

Esch 

Melcher 

Young,  Alaska 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Young.  S.C. 

Prey 

MlUs,  Ark. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Clay  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

1^.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Delluma  against. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Satterfleld  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  w}tb  Mr.  Mallllard  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Yormg  of 
Alaska  against. 


Mr.  Rlegle  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Mathls  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.    Hanna    with    Mr.    Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  MaUary. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  BelL 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  H  R.  8346,  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BUILDING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8346,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  Institute  of  Building 
Standards. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  590  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  590 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
10203)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  blU  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  rommlttee  on  Public 
Works  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 


sections,  and  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tions 26,  27.  and  93  of  said  substitute  for 
faUure  to  comply  vrtth  the  provisions  of 
clause  4.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
Eo\ise  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  blU  or  to  the  conunlttee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  ahall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Mr.  Maddkn. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  construction  and 
the  repair  and  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers,  lakes,  and 
harbors  for  navigation;  also  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  in  order  to 
protect  the  water  supply  and  water 
transportation  of  the  Nation.  A  very 
small  number  of  the  public  realizes  the 
serious  situation  that  our  water  supply 
1g  in  throughout  the  country,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  the  useful 
water  supply  is  rapidly  decreasing  be- 
cause the  population  of  this  country  is 
now  more  than  206  million  people.  Over 
the  years  there  has  been  small  concern 
regarding  the  perpetuation  and  protec- 
tion of  our  future  water  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that 
almost  haK  of  our  water  regions  in  this 
country  need  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  because  the  State 
and  the  local  communities  are  not  In 
any  position  to  purify,  protect,  and  ex- 
pand existing  water  beds,  rivers,  and 
lakes. 

The  fresh  water  supply  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing annually,  and,  of  course,  I  do 
not  need  to  go  into  the  fact  that  pollu- 
tion in  our  lakes  and  streams  is  destroy- 
ing our  water  supply,  not  only  annually, 
but  weekly  and  daily. 

The  Federal  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, from  the  standpoint  of  direction 
and  supervision,  are  such  leaders  as  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Conservation  Commission.  Sena- 
tor MusKiK  is  Vice  Chairman,  as  is  Con- 
gressman Robert  Jonis.  Our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Senator  Baker,  Senator  Bbntsen,  Con- 
gressman Blatnik,  Congressman  Harsha, 
Senator  Buckley,  and  a  list  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens  are  devoting  their  time  for 
the  preservation  of  our  water  supplies. 
The  committee  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Staggers  and  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Ray  Roberts  of  Texas 
have  had  4  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation. The  Corps  of  Engineers  testified 
as  to  the  cost  and  the  economic  justifica- 
tion, and  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
Senators  testified  as  to  the  provisions 
and  necessity  of  this  water  protection 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  590 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  10203,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation  and 
flood  control. 
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House  Resolution  590  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purp>ose  of 
amendment  and  that  the  substitute  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections. 

House  Resolution  590  also  provides 
that  all  points  of  order  against  sections 
26,  27,  and  93  of  the  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — prohibiting 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill — are 
waived. 

H.R.  10203  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $1,258,257,000. 
Of  this  total  $478,257,000  is  for  water 
resource  development  and  $780,000,000 
is  for  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  590  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  10203. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  this  rule.  It  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  rule. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  seconds 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  su;- 
tlon  it  has  taken  on  this  bill,  particularly 
on  section  54  thereof. 

This  section,  which  is  to  be  cited  as 
the  "Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1972."  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  and  demonstrate  low- 
cost  means  to  prevent  and  control  shore- 
line erosion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  directed  to  establish  and  conduct,  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  a  national  shoreline 
erosion  control  development  and  demon- 
stration program,  consisting  of  plan- 
ning, constructing,  operating,  evaluating, 
and  demonstrating,  prototype  devices, 
both  engineered  and  vegetative.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  be  carried  out  in  coop>eration 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  the  Shoreline 
Erosion  Advisory  Panel  established  by 
the  act. 

Demonstration  projects  are  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  no  less  than  two  sites  each 
on  the  shorelines  of  the  Atlantic,  gulf, 
and  Pacific  coEists,  and  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

A  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  Is 
established,  to  be  composed  of  individ- 
uals who  are  knowledgeable  with  re- 
spect to  shoreline  erosion,  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  program. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  submit 
an  annual  progress  report  and  a  final 
evaluation  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  A  total  of  $8,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  program. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1968 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  conduct  a  national  shoreline  study. 
This  study  Is  now  with  the  Congress.  The 
committee  Intends  to  review  the  problem 
of  shoreline  erosion  thoroughly.  In  the 
meantime,  section  54  will  provide  a 
needed    and    logical    extension    of    the 

study— the  detailed  investigation  of 
types  of  solutions  which  may  be  feasible 
and  economic — and  will  at  the  same  time 
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help  to  develop  information  of  immedi- 
ate use  to  those  suffering  damages  from 
shoreline  erosion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


HOUB  OF  MEETING 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  Is  announcing  his  nominee 
for  Vice  President  tonight,  the  House 
will  meet  tomorrow  to  be  in  position  to 
receive  his  message. 

Because  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  why  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning?  Why  not  call  the  ses- 
sion before  breakfast? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  reply  to  the  Inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  let  me  state 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  legislative  business  tomorrow,  and 
that  the  Senate  is  coming  in  tomorrow 
at  9  o'clock,  and  because  the  message 
from  the  White  House  would  be  coming 
In  at  an  etwly  hour,  that  we  have  selected 
10  o'clock,  to  meet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  because 
the  other  body  is  coming  In  at  9  o'clock 
the  House  ought  to  bend  the  knee,  bow 
low.  and  also  come  in  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  will  not 
find  me  as  one  who  ever  bowed  the  knee 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otojectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— but  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  MEissachusetts  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  any  legislative  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  saeld,  may  I  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  answer  is  no,  there 
will  not  be  any  legislative  business. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  meeting  will  be  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
message? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  message.  But  I  might  add 
that  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
a  quorum  call  may  be  asked  for,  and 
consequently  we  would  hope  that  a  quor- 
um would  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcHi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10203)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Dr  THE  coMMrrTEK  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Cormnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  10203,  with 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  , 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  In 
bringing  HJl.  10203  to  the  floor.  I  wish 
also  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  ,  and  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  Clausen),  for  their 
very  able  assistance  and  cooperation  on 
this  bill.  This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  leg- 
islation representing  the  many  weeks 
spent  by  the  subcommittee  and  Its  staff 
in  hearings  and  in  the  thorough  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  individual 
projects  and  legislative  items. 

This  bill  contains  many  significant 
items  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  One  of  the 
items  which  I  find  particularly  signifi- 
cant, coming  as  I  do  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  Is  section  54,  the  Shoreline 
Erosion  Control  Demonstration  Act  of 
1973.  This  country  Is  suffering  extensive 
damages  from  erosion  of  the  shores  on 
its  coasts  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
section  directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
conduct  for  5  years  a  national  shoreline 
erosion  control  development  and  demon- 
stration program,  to  consist  of  planning, 
constructing,  operating,  evaluating,  and 
demonstrating  prototype  shoreline  ero- 
sion control  devices,  both  engineered  and 
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vegetative.  Demonstration  projects  will 
be  undertaken  on  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  demonstration  projects 
are  to  emphasize  the  development  of  low- 
cost  shoreline  erosion  control  devices. 
The  5 -year  program  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive effort  to  find  practical  and  af- 
fordable methods  of  controlling  shoreline 
erosion.  The  results  of  the  program  will 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress will  then  have  the  Information  It 
needs  to  solve  this  national  problem. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  there  Is 
another  provision  in  the  legislation,  sec- 
tion 55,  which  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  technical  and  engi- 
neering assistance  to  non-Federal  public 
Interests  In  developing  structural  and 
nonstructural  methods  of  preventing 
damages  attributable  to  shore  erosion. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  following 
provisions  which  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  my  State  of  Minnesota. 

Authorization  of  a  flood  protection 
project  for  Rochester,  Minn. — Zumbro 
River  Basin. 

Authorization  of  a  survey  study  of  the 
East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower,  Minn., 
and  Vermillion  Lake. 

An  extension  of  the  demonstration 
program  for  extending  the  navigation 
season  on  the  Great  Lakes  imtil  Decem- 
ber 1976,  and  an  increase  in  funding  to 
$9,500,000. 

Authorization  of  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  practicality  of  constructing  a 
hydraulic  model  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
an  associated  technical  center  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Duluth.  Minn. 

Amendment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
emergency  authorities  to  permit  the 
Corps  to  provide  emergency  supplies  of 
clean  drinking  water  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  any  community  which  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  source  of  contaminated 
drinking  water  likely  to  cause  a  substan- 
tial threat  to  the  public  health. 

A  provision  concerning  the  acquisition 
of  fish  and  wildlife  lands  at  the  Cache 
River  project  in  Arkansas  which  provides 
that  the  authorization  for  the  fish  and 
wildlife  lands  will  only  take  effect  if  ap- 
proved by  the  court  which  has  before  It 
the  Cache  River  litigation.  This  will  give 
the  States  on  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  In- 
cluding the  State  of  Minnesota,  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  views  on  this 
matter  known  to  the  court  and  get  a  Ju- 
dicial resolution. 

Authorization  of  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  design  deficiency  in 
the  Knife  River  Harbor  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, Minn. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10203. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonks). 

Mr.  JOtTES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  on  the  excel- 
lent job  that  he  has  done  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
In  bringing  H.R.  10203  to  the  floor.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  entire  membership 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  legislation 
which  they  recommended  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  contains  new  authorizations 
for  water  resources  development  proj- 


ects which  are  needed  to  meet  pressing 
water  resources  needs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  also  contains  maxiy 
provisions  designed  to  improve  this  Na- 
tion's water  resources  development  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
new  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation,  of  this  pro- 
gram in  order  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that  un- 
less this  Is  done,  our  Nation  will  face  a 
major  crisis  in  Its  water  supply.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  whole  regions  of  the 
country  will  find  themselves  without  suf- 
ficient water  of  the  proper  quality  to  sup- 
port the  livelihood  of  their  inhabitants. 

This  potential  crisis,  however,  seems 
to  arouse  relatively  little  concern.  While 
the  threat  of  an  energy  shortage  has  re- 
ceived great  attention,  the  equally 
serious  threat  of  a  water  shortage  goes 
unnoticed. 

This  lack  of  notice  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  abundance  of  natural 
supplies  in  many  regions  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  past  water  resource  developments 
In  shielding  us,  most  of  the  time,  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  droughts  and  in- 
adequate supplies.  But  growing  popula- 
tion and  economic  activity  continue  to 
press  against  the  supplies  we  have 
developed. 

On  a  gross-quantity  basis,  the  total 
amount  of  water  available  in  our  coun- 
try is  ample  for  foreseeable  needs  for 
domestic  use,  industry,  agriculture,  rec- 
reation, flsh  and  wildlife,  and  other  ben- 
eficial purposes.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
Nation's  water  supply  is  not  imiformly 
distributed  In  time  or  place.  We  are  con- 
tinusdly  faced  with  damaging  excess  sup- 
ply in  time  of  fiood  and  equally  damag- 
ing shortage  in  time  of  drought.  The 
coming  crisis  will  not  be  one  of  total 
quantity,  but  one  of  gathering,  storing, 
and  delivering  water  where  and  when  it 
is  needed. 

The  scope  of  the  country's  future  water 
needs  was  presented  in  the  First  National 
Assessment  prepared  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  It  projected  require- 
ments for  withdrawal  uses  in  2020  to  be 
five  times  those  in  1965.  Consumptive 
uses  were  projected  to  be  twice  those  of 
1965. 

The  continuing  fall  in  the  birth  rate 
will  not  end  the  pressures  on  our  water 
resources.  Even  If  the  birth  rate  were  to 
continue  its  decline — and  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  wiU — our  popula- 
tion would  not  stabilize  until  after  the 
end  of  the  century.  Even  the  lowest  pop- 
ulation projections  show  40  to  50  million 
more  people  in  the  United  States  by  the 
year  2000  than  there  are  now. 

Studies  for  the  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future, 
in  particular,  indicate  how  pressing  fu- 
ture demands  for  water  will  become.  The 
Commission  made  studies  to  determine 
future  water  needs  under  varying  as- 
sumptions as  to  population  and  economic 
growth.  Its  studies  indicate  that  even 
with  low  population  and  economic 
growth,  water  deficiencies  can  be  ex- 
pected in  8  of  the  22  water  regions  in 
the  United  States  by  1980  if  water  re- 
sources development  does  not  adequately 
continue.  By  2020,  deficiencies  will  exist 
in  12  regions  under  low -growth  assump- 


tions and  In  16  imder  high-growth  as- 
sumptions if  we  do  not  proceed  with  an 
orderly  program  of  development. 

We  must  act  today  to  avert  the  coming 
crisis,  since  the  lead  time  between  de- 
cision to  act  and  on-line  operation  of 
facilities  Is  long — often  10  to  15  years. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  the 
financial  investments  necessary  to  avert 
future  water  shortages  and  we  need  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  regional  water  re- 
source development.  A  new  and  funda- 
mental emphasis  must  be  placed  on  plan- 
ning and  implementing  programs  to  as- 
sure the  continued  availabllty  of  water 
to  our  Nation. 

We  must  plan  for  a  vigorous  economy 
and  healthy  growth  for  our  Nation,  and 
not  allow  complacency,  shortsightedness, 
or  neglect  to  bring  the  impending  crisis 
upon  us. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  10203. 1  want  to  certainly  compli- 
ment all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  worked  diligently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill.  Particularly,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  st£iff  and  our  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) .  He  provided  strong  leadership  la 
bringing  this  bill  through  the  committee 
and  to  the  floor  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  I  wiU  leave  it 
to  others  to  make  a  detailed  presentation 
of  the  details  of  most  of  the  specifics  of 
the  legislation.  They  are  adequately  pre- 
sented in  the  committee  report  which  is 
before  us. 

It  would  be  my  Intent  here  today  to 
first  address  myself  directly  to  an  item 
that  caused  the  President  to  veto  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  last  year  and  then 
to  briefly  review  three  other  sections. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  duck  the  question 
of  a  veto  in  any  way,  because  it  did  cause 
some  concern  and  consternation  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  of  this  House. 

Last  year  the  President  criticized  the 
Congress  for  excessive  spending.  Because 
of  the  Presidential  concern  for  spending 
and  the  large  deflcit  in  the  budget  and 
concern  over  inflationary  pressures,  last 
year's  omnibus  bill,  like  a  number  of 
others,  was  not  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
made  significant  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion, changes  which  can  have  significant 
impact  on  the  cost  smd  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Large  new  projects  included  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  bill,  most  of  which  have  the 
administration's  recommendation,  are 
now  authorized  for  the  design  stage  only. 
Thus,  decisions  on  the  costly  construction 
stage  will  be  made  in  the  future  after  the 
design  is  flxed,  the  cost  estimates  have 
been  refined  and  the  benefits  have  been 
studied  in  more  detail.  This  is  wise  and 
not  inflationary. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  budget 
and  inflationary  pressures,  I  must  point 
out  that  section  80  of  this  legislation 
could  be  the  basis  for  a  recommendation 
to  the  President  by  OMB  that  H.R.  10203 
be  vetoed.  I  certainly  hope  this  will  not 
be  the  case.  As  discussed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  section  80  enacts 
into  law  the  interest  rate  formula  used  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water 
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resource  projects  as  established  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  in  1968.  As  we 
wrote  on  page  120  of  the  committee  re- 
port, section  80  "does  not  in  any  way  pre- 
clude the  President  or  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil  from  submitting  to  the 
Congress  alternative  legislative  proposals 
for  an  interest  rate  formula." 

The  committee  feels  that  the  precip- 
itate changes  in  the  formula  for  de- 
termining the  discount  rate  which  has 
to  be  applied  to  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  water  resource  projects  which 
were  recently  approved  by  the  President 
could  place  long-range  water  resoiu*ces 
needs  In  Jeopardy.  We  felt  strongly  about 
this  and  wanted  to  provide  time  for 
further  study  and  evaluation.  We  are 
concerned  because  the  discount  rate  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  elements  used 
In  determining  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
public  works  projects.  In  1965,  the 
authority  to  determine  these  rates  was 
delegated  to  the  Water  Resoiu-ces  Coun- 
cil and  the  President.  The  formula 
adopted  by  the  Council  in  1968  was  based 
on  tiie  yield  rate  of  marketable  securities 
which  at  the  time  of  computation  have 
15  or  more  years  remaining  to  maturity. 
The  current  rate  on  this  basis  is  5% 
percent.  This  past  September,  the  Coun- 
cil annoimced  higher  discount  rates, 
established  initially  at  GYb  percent  and 
which  may  vary  by  one-half  of  1  percent 
per  year,  based  on  the  average  yield  of 
all  Interest  bearing  marketable  securities 
of  the  United  States  outstanding  at  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  such  computation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  and  the  rest 
of  the  committee  will  work  closely  with 
the  administration  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  the  evaluation  of  proj- 
ects. Section  80  is  intended  not  to  freeze 
permanently  the  formula  established  in 
1968,  but  rather  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary time  for  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  work  out  a  method  for 
evaluating  new  projects.  We  expect  that 
there  will  be  full  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation in  this  matter  between  these 
two  branches  of  Government.  However, 
the  committee  does  feel  strongly  that 
Congress  must  play  a  role  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  and  standsu'ds  for 
water  resource  development. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill 
should  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  If  It 
were  vetoed,  I  believe  it  would  reflect  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  intent  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress.  The  bill  is 
not  inflationary;  there  are  controls  to 
make  sure  that  It  does  not  have  an  un- 
desirable impact  on  the  budget;  and  the 
provisions  in  section  80  are  there  simply 
to  provide  time  for  the  Congress  and 
Executive  to  work  out  mutually  accept- 
able standards  for  new  project  evalua- 
tion. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  in  addition  to  sec- 
tion 80  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a 
few  other  sections. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  supplemental 
views  in  the  report  on  this  bill,  there 
are  special  sections  in  the  bill  which 
break  new  ground  and  should  be  dis- 
cussed In  depth. 

I  will  not  detail  them  as  fully  today  as 
I  did  in  the  report  but  I  believe  every 
Member  should  be  fully  aware  of  them 
as  we  consider  this  legislation. 

Fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  policies 


to  date  have  been,  at  best,  adequate. 
With  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10203  we 
can  move  ahead  from  the  concept  of 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  damages 
to  enhancement  of  these  resources  when 
affected  by  a  project. 

Similarly,  the  emphasis  in  the  future 
can  be  on  nonstructural  alternatives  to 
flood  control  and  water  conservation 
problems.  This  will  have  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impact  on 
plarmlng  practices. 

The  deauthorization  procedure  and  the 
new  project  authorization  process  in  two 
phases  are  strictly  procedural  but  they 
will  have  an  Impact  on  future  projects 
that  will  be  most  beneficial  by  increas- 
ing the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  review 
proposed  projects. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize clearly  that  the  provisions  for  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  nonstructural 
alternatives  for  flood  control,  and  the 
new  deauthorization  procedure,  as  well 
as  the  new  procedure  for  project  author- 
ization discussed  by  Chairman  Roberts 
and  discussed  by  me  earlier  are  clear  in- 
dicators that  we  as  a  nation,  we  as  a 
Congress,  and  we  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  clearly  recognize  that  we  are 
moving  in  a  different  direction.  We  are 
moving  from  past  pwlicies  of  full  scale 
exploitation  of  our  resources  to  a  so- 
phisticated, technological  effort  to  make 
certain  our  renewable  resources  are  re- 
tained forever  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
supply  and  sustain  our  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  needs  In  a  way  that 
will  insure  their  retention  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  natural  state. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  to  con- 
sider the  issues  involved  with  the  narrow 
vision  of  development  only  or  preserva- 
tion only  is  to  ignore  the  possibility  that 
both  goals  can  and  must  be  achieved 
through  farsighted  balancing  of  the  op- 
portunities available  to  us. 

H.R.  10203  moves  in  the  direction  of 
a  balanced  economic  and  environmental 
approach.  The  economic  and  engineer- 
ing considerations  that  once  were  the 
most  dominant  factors  were  inadequate 
in  scope  in  that  environmental  factors 
were  not  given  equal  consideration  and 
weight  in  the  overall  project  evaluation 
process.  The  guidelines,  procedures,  and 
methodology  for  evaluating  projects  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  chsmglng  atti- 
tudes of  our  people.  Now,  however,  the 
committee  has  recognized  the  need  for 
review  of  alternatives  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  environmental  factors. 
Further,  the  new  project  authorization 
process  will  mean  that  congressional  ap- 
proval will  be  based  upon  calculations 
rather  than  estimates.  Decisions  on  con- 
struction of  projects  will  now  be  based 
upon  detailed  information  and  data. 
Facts  rather  than  estimates  and  predic- 
tions will  be  the  basis  for  project 
construction. 

Above  all,  in  discussing  technical 
points  and  procedures  it  is  important  not 
to  forget  the  most  important  factor  In 
our  decisions — people. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  In  this 
country  whose  lives  and  livelihoods  have 
been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  floods. 
Thousands  have  been  killed  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  been  hit  by 
flooding,  wiping  out  the  gains  they  have 
made  during  their  lives. 


All  of  us  are  dependent  upon  adequate 
water  supplies  for  our  material  goods, 
particularly  food.  And  we  must  consider 
people  who  produce  the  Items  we  as  con- 
sumers want  to  buy. 

So  we  must  plan  our  water  resoiu^ces 
projects  very  carefully.  We  must  plan 
them  in  a  way  that  takes  into  considera- 
tion every  relevant  factor.  We  must  plan 
them  in  a  way  that  permits  us  to  know 
every  relevant  fact.  And  we  must  plan 
them  on  a  comprehensive  basis  so  they 
meet  the  public  interest  and  help  achieve 
public  goals. 

In  our  planning  we  are  moving  from 
past  policies  of  full-scale  exploitation  of 
our  resources  to  a  sophisticated,  tech- 
nological effort  to  make  certain  our  re- 
newable resources  are  retained  forever 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  supply  and  sus- 
tain our  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental needs  in  a  way  that  will  insure 
their  retention  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  natural  state.  We  need  to  recognize, 
however,  that  each  river  may  have  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  We  would  be  well 
advised  to  inventory  and  classify  rivers 
in  two  basic  categories:  First,  The  nat- 
ural river  system  would  be  retained  In 
its  natural  state;  second,  the  managed 
river  system  would  have  a  comprehensive 
river  basin  plan  adopted  that  would  con- 
sider the  total  environment  and  advance 
a  program  to  revitalize  the  river  system, 
provide  fiood  control,  water  conservation, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  water  and 
the  watershed.  The  watershed  conserv- 
ancy approach  should  be  considered  and 
advanced  as  an  objective  concept. 

To  consider  the  issues  involved  with 
the  narrow  vision  of  development  only 
or  preservation  only  is  to  ignore  the 
possibility  that  both  goals  can  and  must 
be  achieved  through  farsighted  balanc- 
ing of  the  opportunities  available  to  us. 

This  bill  moves  in  the  direction  of  a 
balanced  economic  and  environmental 
approach. 

I  believe  H.R.  10203  meets  our  needs 
and  I  urge  its  support  and  enactment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
compliment  him  on  his  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
passage  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  mark  a  turning  point 
in  protection  and  utilization  of  our 
waterways  and  shorelines. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  and 
friends,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Texas,  chairmsua 
of  the  Water  Resoiu"ces  Subcommittee, 
and  Mr.  Clausen,  of  California,  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
and  other  subcommittee  members — and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  developing  this  bill.  I  know 
that  both  members  and  staff  worked 
closely  with  environmental  organiza- 
tions and  encouraged  the  use  of  a  panel 
of  environmentalists  made  up  of  able 
individuals  from  national  organizations 
and  Informed  witnesses  from  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  to  develop  the  bases 
on  which  this  legislation's  text  rests. 
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Many  times  in  the  past  I  iiave  spoken 
out  against  the  Indiscriminate  use  of 
the  dam-and -dredge  method  of  flood 
control  which  can  too  easily  disrupt  lives, 
homes,  environment,  and  wildlife  at  im- 
mense social  and  economic  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  It  is  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  for  more  environ- 
mentally oriented  methods  of  flood  con- 
trol that  a  section  of  this  bill  recognizes 
such  nonstructural  alternatives  to  dam- 
building  and  massive  channelization  as 
acquisition  of  flood  plain  lands  for  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreation:  flood  plain  reg- 
ulation: floodprooflng  of  structures:  and 
relocation. 

Earlier  this  year  I  gave  testimony  to 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  the  inclusion  in  this  bill  of 
remedial  flood  control  measures  which 
would  be  used  in  connection  with  such 
a  specific  ecologically  oriented  alterna- 
tive to  big  dam  building — the  construc- 
tion of  a  grass-lined  diversion  channel 
along  EUicott  Creek  in  my  district  that 
will  provide  both  environmentally  sound 
flood  protection  and  msike  available  ad- 
ditional recreational  facilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  remedial  flood 
control  measures  have  been  included  in 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
along  with  another  section  on  which  I 
testified — a  wastewater  management 
study  of  the  Buffalo  River  Basin,  N.Y.,  a 
basin  which  includes  the  entire  Buffalo 
metropolitan  area. 

This  wastewater  management  study 
will  have  a  strong  impact  upon  one  of 
our  most  critical  areas  of  pollution — the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Buffalo  River  has  been 
described  as  "the  worst  polluted  river 
in  the  country"  and  our  goal  of  a  clean 
Lake  Erie  will  never  be  achieved  until 
this  river  is  restored. 

The  Water  Resources  Act  includes  a 
number  of  important  sections  which  rep- 
resent vital  progress  in  water  resource 
conservation  and  flood  control.  These 
include: 

A  funding  increase  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  Identify  flood  plain  areas 
and  to  provide  technical  and  planning 
guidance  to  local,  State,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies : 

An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  costs  allocated  to  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement  from  50  to 
75  percent: 

An  authorization  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  study  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  hydraulic  model  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  connecting  channels 
and  an  associated  technical  center: 

An  authorization  of  an  additional  $3 
million  to  continue  a  program  to  demon- 
strate the  practicality  of  year-roimd 
navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  This  Is  a  program  I 

have  strongly  supported: 

A  5-year.  $8  million  development  and 
demonstration  program  for  controlling 
shoreline  erosion  with  demonstration 
projects  to  be  imdertaken  at  no  less  than 
two  sites  each  on  the  shorelines  of  the 
Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Those  of  us  representing  districts 
which  border  on  the  Great  Lakes  know 


the  devastating  effect  that  erosion  caused 
by  high  water  levels  has  had  on  lake- 
shore  properties.  This  section,  the 
"Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1972,"  will  help  develop  in- 
formation of  immediate  use  to  those  suf- 
fering damages  from  shoreline  erosion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1973.  This 
is  an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation  and 
I  believe  it  deserves  our  strongest  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
10203,  and  wish  to  express  sincere  thanks 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  northern 
Virginia  constituents  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  especially  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
Clausen)  ,  for  including  as  section  84  of 
this  act  the  long-delayed  and  urgently 
needed  flood  control  project  on  Four 
Mile  Run,  In  the  city  of  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  County,  Va. 

In  1965,  after  the  second  of  many 
devastating  fioods  along  this  normally 
almost  dry  creek  bank,  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  urge 
that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
directed  to  proceed  with  the  study,  sur- 
vey, and  planning  of  this  project  in  spite 
of  original  corps  estimates  that  its  bene- 
fits would  not  justify  Its  costs.  I  pointed 
out  that  I  felt  the  corps  had  overlooked 
a  big  fMtor  in  determining  the  frequency 
of  floods  in  a  developed  area  like  north- 
em  Virginia,  that  the  construction  of  the 
impervious  covering  in  paved  areas  up- 
stream due  to  tremendous  devel(^ment 
of  hoxising  and  other  facilities  had  ren- 
dered useless  the  estimate  of  runoff  nor- 
mally applied  to  streams  of  similar  size 
to  Four  Mile  Run. 

Fortunately,  the  committee  members 
agreed,  and  the  Four  Mile  Run  project 
was  authorized.  Unfortunately,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  projects  has  not  been  smooth 
in  the  intervening  years,  and  the  action 
we  are  taking  today  is  necessitated  by 
still  further  drsistic  Incresise  both  in  nm- 
off  and  in  the  cost  of  the  project  needed 
to  solve  the  problem. 

The  floods  along  Four  Mile  Run  have 
come  with  increasing  frequency,  and  the 
$16  million  project  estimated  originally 
would  cover  the  costs  of  controlling  them 
had  soared  to  $50  million  after  tropical 
storm  Agnes  demonstrated  the  need  for 
Increased  channel  capacity  to  handle 
greatly  increased  flows. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  committee  col- 
leagues, realizing  the  urgent  need  for  this 
project,  did  not  take  the  easy  way  out 
and  abandon  the  Four  Mile  Rim  project. 
Instead,  they  called  In  all  concerned  par- 
ties to  reexamine  the  scope,  cost,  and 
cost-sharing  problems  involved  and,  as 
a  result,  came  up  with  a  revised  project 
which  will  furnish  needed  protection  and 
still  save  the  Federal  Government  $12 
million  in  its  contribution  to  the  project. 

Under  the  new  plan  Arlington  County 
will  contribute  $500,000,  the  city  of  Alex- 


andria one-half  the  cost  of  certain  chan- 
nel work,  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  the 
R.F.  &  P.  Railroad  $500,000,  and  the 
Federal  share  will  be  approximately 
$29,981,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  delays,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  have  been  costly  In  connection 
with  the  Four  Mile  Run  project.  In  the 
interest  of  economy  it  has  been  delayed 
more  than  once  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  cost  in  damage  to  persons  and 
property  is  impossible  to  describe  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  although  it  is  roughly 
estimated  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  each  flood,  which  occiu:  as  often  as 
twice  a  year.  The  people  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia have  been  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing through  these  many  delays  in  a  proj- 
ect first  requested  after  the  major  dis- 
aster In  1963.  In  their  behalf  I  want 
again  to  express  gratitude  to  our  com- 
mittee colleagues  for  recognizing  both 
the  need  and  the  urgency,  and  for  rec- 
ommending completion  of  this  project  as 
a  part  of  H.R.  10203.  I  sincerely  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  act  favorably 
on  their  recommendation,  so  that  need- 
less suffering  by  those  along  Four  Mile 
Run  will  not  be  continued  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia yielding. 

I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  over 
sections  54,  55,  and  56,  those  provisions 
of  the  legislation  which  deal  with  shore- 
line erosion  control.  This  Is  a  matter  as 
to  which  I  know  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  California  have  played  a  significant 
role,  with  respect  to  making  this  pos- 
sible. 

On  behalf  of  those  like  myself  who  rep- 
resent areas  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
I  want  to  express  appreciation.  It  Is  of 
great  significance  to  have  the  shoreline 
erosion  control  demonstration  projects 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

I  merely  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  recognizing  this  very  critical 
problem  in  areas  like  the  Great  Lakes 
and  for  authorizing  this  work  to  begin. 
It  needs  to  be  done.  It  needs  to  be  done 
now. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom,  based  on 
a  hearing  held  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
was  convinced  that  the  shoreline  erosion 
problem  and  the  streambank  erosion 
problem  were  of  national  significance. 
We  intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this,  and  we  hop>e  to  come 
up  with  proposals  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chiirman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  rXDN  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Roberts,  as  well  as  the  whole 
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Committee  on  Public  Works,  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  funding  of  the  Charles 
River  watershed  project  \n  this  legisla- 
tion. We  in  Massachusetts  in  the  Charles 
River  area  have  felt  the  Imminence  of 
floods  almost  every  spring.  For  the  first 
time  a  new  and  innovative  flood  preven- 
tion approach  is  going  to  be  tested,  after 
a  well-documented  study  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  fact  that  this  approach 
has  seen  flt  to  be  included  In  this  legisla- 
tion gives  us  the  promise  of  an  answer 
to  the  need  to  control  floods  or  to  pre- 
vent them  in  the  future,  not  only  in  the 
Charles  River  area  but  also  throughout 
the  country. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
lady  from  Massachusetts  for  her  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  13,  1973,  I  testifled  before  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  re- 
garding my  bill,  H.R.  5969.  which  would 
repeal  the  authorization  of  the  Lafayette 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  The  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Ray  Roberts,  mdicated  that 
there  would  be  no  individual  deauthor- 
izatlon  in  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  but  that  the  act  would  set  up  a 
genersil  deauthorization  procedure. 

Such  a  procedure  is  contained  in  H.R. 
10203  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press a  sincere  thank  you  to  Chairman 
Roberts  and  the  members  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee. 

I  must,  however,  strongly  object  to  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  regarding  the  in- 
terest rate  formula  to  be  used  for  dis- 
counting future  beneflts  and  costs  in  ar- 
riving at  the  beneflt/cost  ratio.  Allowing 
no  changes  from  the  "1968"  Interest 
formula  is  bad  enough.  But  particularly 
appalling  is  the  provision  allowing  no 
change  in  the  discount  rate  used  to  com- 
pute the  benefit/cost  ratio  of  projects 
authorized  before  January  3,  1969.  What 
Justification  is  there  for  such  a  pro- 
vision? One  of  my  biggest  objections  to 
the  construction  of  the  Lafsiyette  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  my  district  is  that  the 
cost  estimates  have  risen  so  rapidly  that 
they  now  far  outweigh  the  beneflts.  It 
appears  that  the  response  of  Congress  to 
evidence  that  a  project  is  uneconomical, 
is  to  simply  lock  discount  rates  into 
place  so  that  uneconomical  figures  can- 
not be  arrived  at. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  If  a  proj- 
ect Is  not  economically  justified,  we  will 
simply  Ignore  and  evade  that  fact  by  re- 
defining the  figures. 

This  places  Members  such  as  myself 
In  a  difficult  situation.  If  we  want  a 
project  in  our  district  deauthorized.  we 
must  vote  for  this  bill  which  contains  a 
general  deauthorization  procedure.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  vote  for  this  bill 
and  it  becomes  law,  the  uneconomical 
projects  we  want  deauthorized  will — 
through  some  tricky  manipulation  of  dis- 
count rates — magically  appear  to  be  of 
great  economic  benefit,  making  it  just 
that  much  harder  to  get  them  deauthor- 
ized. 


However,  considering  the  generous  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Wa- 
ter Resources,  and  staking  my  hopes  on 
their  continued  support  of  my  deter- 
mined efforts  to  deauthorize  the  Wildcat 
Reservoir  proposed  in  my  district  I  shall 
vote  affirmatively  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yieldmg.  I  want  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  sound  move  so  far  as  title  I  Is 
concerned.  Instead  of  moving  to  a  full 
authorization  on  major  projects,  this 
represents  giving  some  very  innovative 
thinking  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  type  of  thing  should  be  done  in 
several  stages.  It  seems  to  me  the  sub- 
committee in  this  particular  regard  has 
made  a  very  constructive  move  so  far  as 
the  congressional  authorization  of  proj- 
ects like  this  is  concerned. 

I  commend  the  ranking  minority 
Member  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Roberts,  for 
that  kind  of  an  approach. 

There  was  a  particular  project  which 
was  desperately  needed  in  an  area  of  my 
State,  and  I  had  hoped  we  would  be 
able  to  have  that  included.  I  imderstand 
the  subcommittee  has  studied  it  care- 
fully. I  hope  at  some  time  in  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 

Irrespective  of  these  Individual  proj- 
ects, it  is  this  change  in  policy  for  which 
I  believe  the  committee  deserves  particu- 
lar commendation.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen),  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  this  kind  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  move  in  this  direction  has 
been,  hopefully,  to  avoid  some  of  the 
criticism  of  projects  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  much  of 
the  criticism  has  been  based  upon  in- 
complete information,  and  based  upon 
the  very  limited  feasibility  studies  which 
have  been  made.  As  a  result  of  section 
1  of  this  bill,  we  now  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  give  not  only  consideration  to 
the  economic  and  engineering  factors 
Involved,  but  more  consideration  to  the 
environmental  factors  during  the  ad- 
vance engineering  stage  prior  to  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  construction 
stage. 

I  think  I  should  also  emphsisize  that 
the  committee  clearly  recognizes  that 
the  authorization  for  the  undertaking  of 
the  phase  I  design  memorandum  stage 
of  advanced  engineering  and  design  does 
not  in  any  way  guarantee  that  construc- 
tion will  be  authorized.  Rather,  this  new 
procedure  wiU  allow  the  Congress  to 
make  more  Informed  decisions  regarding 
construction  authorizations.  More  de- 
tailed Information  and  data  will  be  avail- 
able, facts  rather  than  estimates  and 
predictions  will  be  the  basis  for  deci- 
sions. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  believe  it  contains 
very  lmp>ortant  provisions  for  the  Nation. 
I  believe  it  represents  a  major  gain  for 
people  who  are  concerned  with  progress 
as  well  as  with  the  environment. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  new  and 
responsible  procedure  for  approving 
major  water  resources  projects. 

No  longer  will  we  walk  blindly  into 
authorizmg  projects  which  may  become 
environmental  nightmares.  Initial  au- 
thorizations are  given  to  phase  I  design 
and  advanced  engineering  studies.  After 
completion  of  these  studies,  projects  will 
be  considered  for  authorization  through 
to  completion  based  upon  phase  I 
findings. 

Another  Important  environmental  suc- 
cess contained  In  HJl.  10203  provides 
that  nonstructural  alternatives  are  to  be 
considered  for  flood  control  projects. 
Rather  than  building  dams,  such  an  ap- 
proach includes  flood-proofing  of  struc- 
tures and  flood  plain  acquisition  for  rec- 
reation, fish,  and  wildlife.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  (Mr.  Blatndc)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Roberts)  for  their 
foresight  and  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  environment. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  also  sig- 
nificant for  the  people  of  my  district  and 
the  entire  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
First,  it  provides  for  the  relief  of  the 
Rockaway  beaches  in  Queens,  N.Y., 
which  are  in  serious  danger  of  destruc- 
tion through  erosion.  At  high  tide,  the 
surrounding  roadbeds,  powerlines,  sew- 
age systems,  and  the  boardwalk  are 
threatened.  At  low  tide,  there  is  a  10-foot 
drop,  in  some  places,  from  the  last  step 
of  the  boardwalk  to  the  beach.  The  city 
of  New  York  had  to  close  25  blocks  of 
beaches  to  the  public  this  simimer. 

The  existing  Rockaways  project  com- 
bmes  beach  erosion  control  with  hurrl- 
cane-fiood  protection.  Because  of  plan- 
ning delays  with  the  hurricane-flood 
protection  portion,  work  on  beach  ero- 
sion control  could  not  begin.  This  pro- 
vision directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
proceed  immediately  with  beach  erosion 
control  independently  of  the  hurricane 
flood-protection  aspect  of  the  project. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Corps  will 
complete  besuih  erosion  planning  by  the 
spring.  It  vrtll  be  able  to  construct  the 
project  as  soon  as  appropriations  are 
available,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon.  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  provision  will  be  most 
welcome  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area^particu- 
larly  those  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come— who  rely  on  the  beaches  for  recre- 
ational activity. 

A  second  project  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  the  metropolitan  area  Is  the 
provision  in  HH.  10203  which  provides 
for  the  collection  and  removed  of  drift 
and  sunken  and  abandoned  vessels  from 
New  York  Harbor. 

This  section  modifies  an  existing  proj- 
ect which  was  made  subject  to  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  That  approval  requirement 
Is  removed  since  this  approval  was  never 
given  and  the  project  was  never  Imple- 
mented. Up  to  $14  million  is  authorized 
for  the  project,  a  figure  which  Is  less 
than  half  of  the  total  $39  million  cost 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  this  measure  is  vitally 
necessary  for  both  commercial  smd 
health  reasons.  Damage  to  private  and 
public  shipping  in  the  harbor  exceeds 
$5  million  annually.  Over  the  past  7 
years.  New  York  City  has  spent  over  $14 
million  in  the  removal  of  40  deteriorated 
piers,  a  source  of  debris.  Furthermore, 
health  problems  are  created  when  debris 
jams  the  tide  gates  permitting  the  in- 
trusion of  salt  water  into  the  sewerage 
system  at  high  tide,  and  causing  raw 
sewage  to  wash  out  into  the  harbor  when 
the  tide  goes  out. 

As  a  member  of  the  pubUc  works  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  this  legislation,  both  for  its  environ- 
mental advances  and  because  of  its 
benefit  to  the  New  York  City  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
10203. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration H.R.  10203,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  includes  water  re- 
sources development  project  authoriza- 
tions similar  to  those  found  in  the  River 
and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Acts 
which  have  been  passed  in  recent  years. 
The  new  title — Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1973 — reflects  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  committee  in  which  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Subcommittees  were  combined  into  one 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee.  It  also 
removes  an  unnecessary  distinction  be- 
tween flood  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ects. Both  are  truly  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects. 

A  total  of  20  projects  is  contained  in 
sections  1.  2  and  3  of  title  I  with  a  total 
Federal  cost  of  $27,354,000.  The  projects 
are  located  in  15  States  and  cover  aU 
types  of  projects  within  the  province  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  other  pro- 
visions in  title  I  involve  project  modifica- 
tions and  items  relating  generally  to  the 
Nation's  water  resources  program. 

Each  project  in  this  bill  and  all  of  the 
legislative  provisions  were  examined 
carefully.  The  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  Members  of  Congress,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  local  citizens,  an  environ- 
mental panel,  and  other  people  Inter- 
ested in  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

This  bill  contains  many  significant 
provisions.  One  of  the  most  significant 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  new  procedure 
"f8f-  authorization  of  major  water  re- 
sources development  projects.  These 
projects  are  authorized  only  through 
what  is  called  the  phase  I  design  memo- 
randum stage  of  advanced  engineering 
and  design.  This  Is  the  first  stage  of  post- 
authorization  plaimlng,  prior  to  com- 


mencement of  construction,  when  the 
original  project  plan  is  reviewed  and 
brought  up  to  date,  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  is  prepared, 
and  the  final  decisions  are  made  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  project  to  be 
built. 

The  committee  has  adopted  this 
change  in  procedure  because  of  its  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  major  changes  that 
often  take  place  in  projects  between  the 
time  a  project  is  first  authorized  and  the 
time  detailed  plans  are  prepared  for 
construction.  This  new  authorization 
procedure  will  give  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity just  prior  to  construction  to 
ex£imlne  and  affirm  or  modify  any 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
a  project. 

The  bill  contains  many  other  new  and 
important  provisions.  It  establishes  a 
uniform  procedure  for  deauthorizatlon 
of  projects.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  will  annually  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  list  of  projects  he  has 
determined,  after  study  and  coordlnai- 
tlon  with  local  interests,  should  no 
longer  be  authorized.  After  180  days  the 
projects  become  deauthorized  unless  the 
House  or  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee passes  a  resolution  to  the  contrary. 
This  will  provide  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient means  of  reducing  the  large  back- 
log of  old  projects  which  do  not  meet 
present  day  criteria. 

Another  very  important  provision  of 
the  bill  is  one  which  directs  Federal 
agencies  to  consider  nonstructural  al- 
ternatives when  planning  flood  control 
projects.  This  provision  will  encourage 
the  wise  use  of  fiood  prone  lands,  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces ,  and  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment.  In  fact,  the  committee  has 
included  three  projects  in  the  bill  which 
incorporate  nonstructural  alterna- 
tives— acquisition  of  natural  storage 
areas  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, relocation  of  the  Inhabitants 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  and  flood  plain 
acquisition  for  park  purposes  at  the 
Chatfield  Dam  project  In  Colorado. 

Tremendous  damages  are  being  suf- 
fered by  our  people  because  of  shoreline 
and  riverbank  erosion.  There  are  many 
provisions  in  the  bill  concerning  this 
problem,  including  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  small  emergency  projects, 
studies  of  the  causes  of  erosion,  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments, and  studies  and  pilot  projects  to 
develop  low  cost  means  of  protection. 

The  bill  will  encourage  the  provision 
of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at 
water  resources  projects  by  increasing 
the  Federal  share  from  50  to  75  percent. 
The  committee  is  concerned  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
concept  of  mitigation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life losses  caused  by  a  project,  rather 
than  on  realizing  the  full  potential  of  the 
project  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. This  emphasis  on  mitigation  hsis 
been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  mitiga- 
tion is  100  percent  Federal  cost,  while  en- 
hancement is  50  percent  Federal.  The 
committee  wishes  to  encourage  the  pro- 
vision of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
through  the  raising  of  the  Federal  share. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  satisfy  the  water  and  re- 


lated resources  needs  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  and  the  water  supply  needs 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
The  plan  consists  of  three  Interrelated 
elements. 

It  authorizes  the  Verona  and  Sixes 
Bridge  dams,  but  only  for  phase  I  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design.  At  the 
same  time  it  directs  two  studies  to  be 
carried  out  concurrently.  One  is  the  con- 
struction and  evaluation  of  a  water  treat- 
ment plant  to  determine  if  the  Potomac 
estuary  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  water 
supply.  The  other  is  a  review  study  of 
the  entire  basin,  including  consideration 
of  alternatives  to  the  dams.  The  com- 
mittee feels  strongly  that  this  three  ele- 
ment plan  is  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  necessary  Information  needed  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  as  to  what  must  be  done 
to  meet  the  water  and  related  resources 
needs  of  the  Potomac  Basin  and  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  In  no 
event  will  the  Verona  and  Sixes  Bridge 
projects  be  authorized  for  construction 
imtil  the  committee  is  satisfied,  based  on 
the  results  of  these  studies,  that  they  are 
necessary. 

Another  important  and  precedent  set- 
ting provision  is  the  authorization  of  the 
restoration  of  Dyke  Marsh  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  south  of  Alexandria.  This  was 
once  a  haven  for  wildlife  which  has  been 
destroyed  by  sand  and  gravel  dredging 
activities.  This  provision  could  well  her- 
ald the  restoration  of  our  wetland  marsh 
areas  which  once  sheltered  and  harbored 
fish  and  wildlife  and  served  as  an  essen- 
tial hnk  in  their  food  and  reproductive 
chain. 

There  is  one  last  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss.  This  is  the 
provision  which  enacts  into  law  the  dis- 
count rate  formula  used  to  evaluate  water 
resources  projects  and  established  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  in  1968.  This 
formula  is  about  to  be  changed.  A  new 
one  has  been  proposed  by  the  Coimcil  and 
approved  by  the  President,  and  will  be- 
come effective  soon  unless  changed  by 
the  Congress.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  new  formula  would  be  to  raise  the 
discount  rate  from  5%  to  BYa  percent. 
Less  than  half  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers" 
active  authorized  projects  would  remain 
justified  at  this  new  interest  rate. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that 
Congress  must  play  a  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  and  standards  for 
water  resources  development.  When  Con- 
gress delegated  this  responsibility  to  the 
Coimcil  and  the  President  in  1965,  it  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  full  coopera- 
tion and  consultation.  That  has  not  been 
the  case. 

In  spite  of  offers  of  cooperation  by  this 
conunlttee,  the  new  principles  and  stand- 
ards were  announced  without  any  prior 
cooperation  or  consultation  with  the 
committee.  It  is  now  necessary  that  the 
Congress  reassume  its  traditional  role  of 
determining  the  methods  of  project 
evaluation,  a  role  which  the  Congress 
delegated  to  the  Council  In  1965  in  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  preclude  the 
President  or  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil from  submitting  to  the  Congress  an 
alternative  legislative  proposal  for  an  in- 
terest rate  formula.  We  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  in  the  consideration  of  any 
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reasonable  proposal  which  would  not 
Jeopardize  the  long-range  water  re- 
sources needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  am,  as  always,  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  splendid  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  and  the  coop- 
eration given  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  ;  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  questions  from  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  concern- 
ing section  83  of  the  bill,  which  author- 
izes the  relocation  of  the  town  of  North 
Bonneville,  Wash.  These  questions,  to- 
gether with  my  responses,  follow: 

Q.  Does  this  provision  allow  the  Corps  of 

Engineers  to  furnish  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  Town  of  North  BonnevUle 
in  the  planning  stages  of  town  relocation? 

A.  Yes.  it  win  allow  the  provision  of  such 
assistance. 

Q.  Does  this  provision  Imply  or  require  in 
any  way  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
proceed  with  planning  and  relocation  of  the 
Town  of  North  BonnevlUe  without  close  con- 
sultation and  communication  with  the  Town 
and  residents? 

A.  No.  It  does  not.  It  Is  normal  Corps  pol- 
icy to  cooperate  with  local  Interests  In  mat- 
tors  such  as  this. 

Q.  At  this  time,  the  Corps  Is,  at  my  re- 
quest, working  and  participating  In  a  plan- 
ning group  consisting  of  non-Federal  inter- 
ests In  planning  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Town.  Does  this  provision  foreclose  on  any 
continued  cooperation  of  ttUs  nature? 

A.  No.  It  does  not. 

Q.  without  section  83,  Is  the  Corps  obli- 
gated to  cooperate  in  the  pre-relocatlon  plan- 
ning effort  with  the  Town? 

A.  No,  It  Is  not. 

Q.  Without  thU  provision,  can  the  Corps 
construct  a  new  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment facility  In  the  relocated  town? 

A.  No,  the  Corps  would  have  no  authority. 

Q.  without  this  provision.  Is  the  Corps  au- 
thorized to  provide  any  ananclal  assistance 
In  planning  or  relocation  of  the  Town? 

A.  No,  the  Corps  would  not  have  any  such 
authority. 

Q.  Without  this  provision,  is  the  Corps 
obligated  to  deal  with  the  Town  of  North 
BonnevlUe  In  any  other  way  than  Is  already 
mandated  by  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970? 

A.  No,  it  Is  not. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  cooperation  they  have 
given  me  in  connection  with  four  impor- 
tant matters  in  this  bill  that  you  de- 
scribed in  some  detail,  so  for  that  reason 
I  will  not. 

As  you  know,  for  several  years  we 
worked  on  this  deauthorizatlon  section 
and  on  the  language.  I  think  we  have 
good  and  workable  language  in  the  bill 
now. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  gentle- 
man and  the  staff  working  out  the  sec- 
tion on  the  nonstructural  alternatives 
for  flood  control  which  the  gentleman  so 
ably  described. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  increases  for 


riverbank  improvements  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  these  projects  and  the  erosion 
studies  for  dams  on  the  Connecticut 
River  are  ver>'  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  very  much  for  his 
kind  remarks.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  very  valuable  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittee. 
He  is  the  member  who  first  brought  to 
the  committee  the  idea  of  a  general  de- 
authorization  of  old  and  outdated  proj- 
ects. These  deauthorizations  will  save 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H  Jl.  10203, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1973. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  ,  for  the  fine 
job  they  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  have  done  in 
bringmg  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

This  bill  confirms  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  the  committee  for  develop- 
ing legislation  which  is  well  thought  out 
and  thoroughly  considered.  The  projects 
in  this  bill  will  meet  the  water  resources 
needs  of  many  regions  of  the  country  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  recreation,  fish 
"and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  water 
supply.  The  bill  also  contaiiis  many  pro- 
visions which  will  significantly  improve 
the  performance  of  this  Nation's  water 
resources  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  several  sec- 
tions of  great  importance  to  my  district 
and  to  the  State  of  California. 

Section  45  is  a  much  needed  amend- 
ment to  section  252  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1971.  It  allows  for  States  to 
be  reimbursed  for  costs  incurred  in  ob- 
taining substitute  services  during  the  pe- 
riod of  repair,  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  the  replacement  of  facilities  as  a 
result  of  a  disaster. 

Section  36  of  the  bill  clarifies  section 
222  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  in 
order  to  allow  for  roads  to  be  built  m 
connection  with  the  Auburn  Dam  project. 

Section  8  of  H.R.  10203  authorizes  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  model 
In  Sausalito,  Calif.  This  model  will  be 
instrumental  in  conducting  studies  which 
affect  the  environmental  quality  of  the 
region. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  the  second  phase  of  bank 
erosion  control  works  and  setback  levees 
on  the  Sacramento  River.  This  river  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, and  this  bank  stabilization  and  ero- 
sion control  project  wUl  help  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  entire  Sacramento 
River  Flood  Control  project. 

Title  n  also  contains  further  author- 


ization for  much  needed  projects  in  the 
San  Joaquin  River  Basin. 

I  particularly-  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  section  54,  "the  Shoreline  Erosion 
Control  Demonstration  Act  of  1973."  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  innovation  attempt 
by  the  committee  to  find  devices  both 
man-made  and  natural  which  will  protect 
and  presen'e  our  national  shoreline.  This 
section  specifically  directs  projects  to  be 
undertaken  in  no  less  than  two  sites  along 
the  shorelines  of  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  Pa- 
cific, and  Great  Lakes  coast. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10203. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  LANDRtnc) . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  also  In  complimenting  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) for  the  diligent  study  the  gentle- 
man has  made  of  this  subject,  and  for 
the  fine  work  the  gentleman  has  done  in 
bringing  to  the  Congress  a  bill  that  not 
only  benefits  specific  regions,  but  bene- 
fits the  whole  Nation. 

The  gentleman  has  done  our  Nation  a 
great  service  in  this  regard,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whtt- 

TEN). 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  other  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  very  fine  job  that  has 
been  done  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  on  this  committee. 

I  Edso  want  to  take  tliis  occasion  to  say 
that  I  had  a  chance  recently  to  say  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  all  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  financially  and  otherwise  m  these 
matters  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  base  for  our  handling  these 
matters  so  as  to  protect  all  of  our  natural 
resources.  And  to  say  that  If  we  did  not 
have  a  strong  land  base  that  we  can  leave 
to  our  yoimgsters  and  for  the  future  of 
our  coimtry  it  would  all  be  for  naught, 
and  we  would  not  have  anything.  I  be- 
lieve the  step  that  is  being  taken  here 
today  by  the  House  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) ,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  be- 
cause we  carmot  handle  any  of  it  if  we  do 
not  take  care  of  the  base.  So  this  is  an 
excellent  step  forward  in  looting  after 
the  base  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Perkins). 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  concur  In  everything  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
hs«  stated.  This  is  a  great  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  has 
done  an  outstanding  job,  as  well  as  has 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Cuitjsen)  .  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones)  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  and  all  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  especially 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  this  measure  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) for  yielding  to  me  this  time,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  on  his  magnif- 
icent work  in  producing  so  fine  and  well 
balanced  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  34  says: 

The  project  for  Newburgh  lock  and  dam. 
authorized  under  authority  of  section  6  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  3, 
1909.  Is  hereby  modified  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  perform  bank  protection 
works  along  the  Cttilo  River  at  Newburgh, 
Indiana. 

Since  money  is  already  authorized  for 
the  Newburgh  lock  and  dam,  should  it 
not  be  presumed  that  any  money  already 
authorized  could  be  used  for  protecting 
the  bank  of  this  area? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond, the  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  stress  to  the  Mem- 
bers two  very  graphic  points  which  I 
think  can  be  clearly  and  visually  demon- 
strated with  the  help  of  two  charts  which 
I  have  with  me.  The  first  Is  the  enor- 
mous demonstrable  value  of  the  water 
resource  programs  with  which  this  blU 
deals,  and  particularly  the  flood  control 
projects. 

The  second  Is  the  danger  that  has 
been  recently  posed  to  the  future  of 
these  general  programs,  and  what  we  in 
the  committee  are  attempting  to  do  to 
erase  that  danger  and  to  guarantee  a 
future  to  these  water  resource  develop- 
ment programs. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
these  projects,  let  us  examine  in  dollars 
and  cents  a  few  of  the  results  already 
experienced.  Most  of  the  Members  are 
very  familiar  with  the  cataclysmic  floods 
that  inundated  much  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missoiu-i  River  Valleys  earlier 
this  year.  On  this  map  the  Members  can 
see  that  land  that  was  covered  up  by 
water  portrayed  in  blue.  Everyone  recalls 
the  accounts  of  damages  inflicted  by 
that  prolonged  period  of  flooding. 

What  is  not  well  known,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  while  those  floods  claimed 
some  $500  million  in  verifled  damages, 
the  projects  silready  existing  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  for  flood 
control  purposes  prevented  damages 
which  otherwise  would  have  occurred 
from  these  floods  in  the  amount  of  some 

$7,200,000,000. 

The  yellow  area  portrayed  on  the  map 
would  have  been  inundated  by  the  floods, 
had  It  not  been  for  a  generation  of  flood 
control  work.  The  flood  ravages  would 


have  encompassed  some  10-mlllion  addi- 
tional acres,  much  of  it  very  valuable  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  residential 
property. 

If  the  Members  would  look  now  at  tlie 
other  map,  the  indices  on  that  second 
map  show  the  location  of  projects  which 
have  been  constructed  in  three  areas  of 
the  country  only.  These  are  the  three 
areas  which  have  suffered  the  most  re- 
cent large-scale  natural  disasters:  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  of  last  year,  the  Willamette 
and  Columbia  River  flooding  of  last  year, 
and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River 
flooding  of  this  past  spring.  There  are 
some  214  previously  constructed  flood 
control  projects  in  the  affected  areas. 
Those  projects  in  those  three  disasters 
prevented  calculable  damages  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  Inflicted,  In 
the  amount  of  $8,700,000,000 — a  figure 
considerably  greater  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  projects. 

Those  214  projects  are  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  approximately 
1,000  flood  control  projects  which  over 
the  past  30  years  this  Congress  has  au- 
thorized and  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers has  constructed. 

The  total  cost  of  those  1,000  projects 
has  been  approximately  $11  billion,  but 
already  they  have  saved  the  American 
public,  the  tax  base  of  this  coimtry,  and 
the  American  economy  from  damages 
estimated  above  $30  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  flood  control  program  has 
paid  for  itself,  in  damages  averted,  al- 
most three  times  over. 

Let  me  now  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  some 
to  change  the  historic  method  of  evsdu- 
atlng  these  projects  for  economic  feasi- 
bility prior  to  their  authorization.  It  was 
suggested  by  a  group  appointed  by  the 
President  that  we  should  have  a  much 
harsher,  radically  different  system  of 
evaluating  projects  for  economic  feasi- 
bility. The  new  set  of  administratively 
proposed  criteria  was  recently  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

At  some  cost  and  care  we  have  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  each  of  these  214  ex- 
isting projects,  the  worth  of  which  has 
been  so  fully  demonstrated  so  recently, 
and  we  discovered  that,  if  the  newly  pro- 
posed harsh  economic  evaluation  cri- 
teria had  been  in  effect,  out  of  the  214, 
121  never  would  have  been  built.  This  is 
more  than  half,  silmost  6  out  of  every 
10.  that  would  have  been  arbitrarily  dis- 
qualifled.  Those  that  the  Members  see 
indicated  on  the  map  by  black  dots,  never 
would  have  come  into  being.  If  they  had 
not  been  built,  obviously  the  damages 
that  occurred  from  these  three  recent 
disasters  would  have  been  many  times 
greater  and  the  damages  avoided  would 
have  been  many  times  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CILAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jdeld  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  why  the  Congress  Is  being  given 
the  opportunity  in  section  80  of  this  bill 
to  freeze  into  being  the  historic  method 
of  evaluating  these  projects  until  such 
time  as  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rightful  legislative  prerogative,  might  at 
some  future  time  write  a  new  formula. 


Until  Congress  itself  decides  to  change 
the  formula  that  has  produced  so  much 
demonstrably  worthwhile  work,  we  be- 
lieve it  Is  inappropriate  for  the  admin- 
istration to  Impose  an  arbitrary  system 
of  evaluation  which  would  have  disquali- 
fied most  such  projects  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New 
River,  which  flows  through  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  region  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Range,  is  believed  to  be  the 
second  oldest  river  in  the  world,  second 
to  Egypt's  Nile.  The  New  is  estimated  to 
be  more  than  100  million  years  old. 

The  segment  of  the  New  River  pro- 
posed for  study  in  this  section  of  the 
water  resources  bill  is  also  known  to  be 
one  of  the  few  remaining  relatively  pol- 
lution-free rivers  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  recognized,  as 
well,  as  one  of  the  finest  rivers  for  rec- 
reational smallmouth  bass  fishing  in 
the  Nation. 

A  massive  hydroelectric  power  project 
has  been  proposed  for  construction  in 
this  segment  of  the  New  River,  and  the 
construction  of  this  project  would,  as 
the  appUcant  concedes,  drastically  alter 
the  character  of  the  river. 

All  of  this  is  Included  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  section.  But  some  facts 
are  omitted,  and  I  believe  they  should  be 
brought  to  Ught  for  my  colleagues'  con- 
sideration. 

The  project  as  now  proposed  calls  for 
the  flooding  of  38.000  acres  of  land  In 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  CounUes  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Grayson  County,  Va.. 
for  water  storage  pools. 

In  addition  to  destrojrlng  this  pre- 
cious historic  treasure,  the  pollution 
emanating  from  tills  project,  would  de- 
spoil the  only  remaining  unpolluted  river 
in  the  esistem  half  of  the  United  States. 
Beyond  the  destruction  of  the  river, 
the  project  would  also  destroy  a  way  of 
life  for  himdreds  of  people,  and  what  is 
now  a  fertile  land  of  beauty  would  be 
bUghted  and  ravaged  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

I  believe  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  these  great  treasures  of  life  and 
land  and  water,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  sponsored  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  history  of  this  project  is  long  and 
compUcated,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time 
here  to  try  to  explain  It  all.  because 
there  simply  is  not  enough  time  to  take. 
But  let  It  suffice  for  the  moment  to 
say  that  among  the  public  officials  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  investigate  this 
project  in  some  depth,  not  one  has  sup- 
ported this  project  as  currently  proposed. 
The  State  of  North  CaroUna,  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  my  State — 
Senators  Ervin  and  Helms — are  all  on 
record  as  opposing  this  project,  just  as 
I  have  been  since  learning  of  Its  details 
in  1969. 

And  the  people  who  live  In  the  project 
area  Itself  are  opposed  to  Its  construc- 
tion, almost  to  a  man. 

So  there  is  obvious  and  serious  and 
longstanding  opix>sition  to  this  project's 
construction,  and  that  should  satisfy  my 
colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  this  debate, 
because  all  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this 
legislation  is  to  have  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers make  a  study  to  see  if  there  should 
not  be  some  better  fate  for  the  New 
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River  than  a  fate  of  disgraceful  destruc- 
tion. 

I  know  there  are  great  and  legitimate 
concerns  right  now  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  Nation's  power  sources.  I  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  and  I  rec- 
ognize the  problems. 

But  to  blindly  and  meekly  sacrifice  ir- 
retrievable, invaluable  and  incomi>arable 
natural  resources  on  the  alter  of  "power 
crisis"  emotionalism  is  to  sacrifice  our 
own  power  of  will  and  reason  and  per- 
spective. 

I  am  not  ready  to  sacrifice  all  those 
IMwers  and  all  those  treasures  for  a  proj- 
ect conceived  and  promoted  in  callous 
disregard  for  their  worth. 

This  coimtry  is  blessed  with  resources 
of  both  energy  and  environment,  and  we 
musb-  make  hard  choices  of  what  we 
should  protect  and  what  we  should  de- 
velop. And  I  think  the  New  River  must 
be  protected. 

In  the  other  body,  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  Ervin  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  have  the  New  River  included  In 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  for 
permanent  preservation,  and  I  am  con- 
sidering a  similar  bill.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  study  may  well  recommend 
the  same  course  of  action. 

We  need  time  to  have  these  evalua- 
tions made,  and  time  to  work  the  will 
of  the  Congress  in  this  matter  with  all 
the  facts  at  hand.  To  do  otherwise,  to 
act  in  haste,  is  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  to  needlessly  and 
cruelly  destroy  a  great  national  treasure. 

I  urge  that  the  section  be  left  as  it  is, 
smd  that  the  gentleman's  imaendment 
not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10203  and  urge  Its  ex- 
peditious passage. 

This  is  a  well  balanced,  well  reasoned 
bill,  which  Incorporates  several  innova- 
tions. For  this  reason.  I  cosponsored 
identical  bill  H.R.  10204  and  now  urge 
its  passage. 

There  is  one  section  of  this  bill  which 
I  would  particularly  like  to  endorse,  be- 
cause it  affects  my  district  and  I  find  it  a 
particularly  meritorious  provision.  This 
Is  section  107  which  would  make  perma- 
nent the  one-time  channel  clearance  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River 
authorized  by  section  116  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1970. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  gen- 
eral authority  for  small  snagging  and 
clearing  work  for  both  navigation  and 
flood  control  purposes.  The  specific  legis- 
lation for  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  In  the  1970  River  and  Harbor 
Act  was  needed  because  of  the  larger 
scope  of  the  work  and  because  of  the 
value  of  the  work  to  esthetics  and  water 
quality  as  well  as  flood  control.  This 
channel  Is  In  the  heart  of  Chicago,  the 
third  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the 
country.  A  large  number  of  people  live 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  waterway,  and  It 
is  an  Important  part  of  their  environ- 
ment. A  water  channel  through  a  dense 
urban  area  can  be  a  source  of  great  es- 
thetic and  environmental  benefit,  but 
not  If  the  waterway  Is  clogged  with  de- 
bris and  fallen  trees. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  under 
the  1970  act  has  made  a  tremendous 
difference  and  has  made  a  noticeable  Im- 


provement In  the  environment  of  the 
neighborhoods  along  the  North  Branch. 
This  is  a  small  but  important  example 
of  ways  in  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  help  the  urban  environment  and  It 
should  be  continued. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  hi 
support  of  the  bUl  H.R.  10203.  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1973. 1  am 
in  particular  agreement  with  sections 
72  and  91  of  this  legislation,  which  ad- 
dress themselves  to  two  grave  problems 
currently  affllcthig  New  York  City's 
waterfront. 

Section  72  of  this  bill  wotild  authorize 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin 
Immediate  work  on  the  modification  of 
the  Rockaway  beaches.  As  a  result  of  a 
series  of  devastating  storms  durmg  the 
last  several  years,  the  Rockaways  have 
been  seriously  damaged  and  defaced  by 
erosion.  The  result  has  been  related  dam- 
ages to  the  recreational  beach  areas  In 
the  Rockaways,  as  well  as  to  the  sur- 
rounding roadways  and  communities. 
Section  72  would  pump-In  desperately 
needed  Federal  funds  to  help  rebuild 
these  beleaguered  areas,  and  restore  the 
natural  beauty  and  recreational  promi- 
nence which  has  characterized  the  Rock- 
aways for  hundreds  of  years. 

Section  91  of  this  bill  addresses  Itself 
to  an  equally  severe  crisis  affecting  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  dangerous  buildup 
of  drift  and  debris  In  the  New  York  Har- 
bor. This  section  would  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  $14  million 
dollars  to  begin  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram aimed  at  removing  these  hazardous 
and  unsightly  materials  from  this  busy 
waterway. 

The  need  for  section  91  is  apparent.  An 
estimated  10.000  commercial,  recreation- 
al, and  public  vehicles  collide  annually 
with  drift  and  debris  In  New  York  Har- 
bor, causing  severe  structural  damages  to 
these  vehicles  as  well  as  the  potential  for 
serious  Injury  and  death.  Further,  the 
continued  presence  of  these  materials 
results  In  a  depression  of  property  values, 
a  tragic  defacing  of  the  waterfront,  and 
in  some  instances,  presents  a  severe  fire 
hazard  to  the  surrounding  areas  as  well. 

The  Federal  Government  over  the  last 
several  years  has  chosen  to  ignore  these 
two  crises.  The  New  York .  waterfront 
cannot  afford  any  further  delays.  These 
moneys  are  needed  now  before  these 
beautiful  and  productive  areas  are  rend- 
ered useless  by  destruction  and  contin- 
ued neglect. 

I  applaud  the  committee  for  includ- 
ing sections  72  and  91  in  this  excellent 
and  comprehensive  legislation.  I  urge  its 
passage  not  only  for  the  sake  of  New 
York,  but  for  the  future  of  all  great  wa- 
terways in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10203. 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1973.  I  share  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  that  the  Con- 
gress must  make  a  firm  commitment  to 
water  resources  development  in  order  to 
assure  continued  abundant  water  sup- 
plies for  this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  two  projects  authorized  In 
this  legislation  which  will  be  of  signif- 
icant benefit  to  my  constituents  In  north- 
em  Virginia.  Section  86  of  the  commit- 


tee bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  assist  the  National  Park 
Service  In  restoring  the  ecological  and 
historical  values  of  Dyke  Marsh  on  the 
Potomac  River,  which  is  located  south 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  which  was 
previously  destroyed  by  dredging  opera- 
tions. The  project  will  consist  of  the  con- 
struction of  dikes,  containing  clean  fill 
material  obtained  from  other  portions  of 
the  Potomac  River  estuary,  and  eventu- 
ally will  restore  the  topography  of  the 
area  to  its  original  contours.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  including  this  project 
in  the  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  today,  as  the  restoration  of  this  val- 
uable fish  and  wildlife  habitat  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  historic  Alexandria 
area. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  and  to  my 
constituents  in  northern  Virginia  Is  the 
Four  Mile  Run  fiood-control  project, 
which  is  located  In  the  city  of  Alexandria 
and  county  of  Arlington,  Va.  The  nec- 
essary authorization  for  beginning  con- 
struction on  this  project  is  contained  in 
title  I,  section  84  of  H.R.  10203. 

Approximately  300  acres  of  primarily 
urban  area  along  Fourmile  Run  are  fre- 
quently subject  to  severe  flooding  con- 
ditions, usually  resulting  from  intense 
rainfall  of  short  duration.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  existing  flood  control 
Improvements  constructed  by  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies  within  the  Four- 
mile  Run  Basin,  although  some  local  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  development  of  the  area 
has  only  served  to  Increase  Its  flood- 
prone  tendencies;  the  Intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  flooding  has  Increased  to  the 
extent  that  "light  showers"  may  necessi- 
tate the  evacuation  of  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 

In  June  1972,  Tropical  Storm  Agnes 
caused  catastrophic  damage  to  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  United  States.  The 
Fourmile  Run  area  was  particularly  af- 
fected by  this  storm,  which  left  in  Its 
wake  estimated  damages  to  the  project 
area  In  the  amoimt  of  $14  million.  Prior 
to  Agnes,  the  flood  of  record  caused  over 
$4  million  in  damage  to  the  basin. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
to  my  colleagues  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion which  exists  in  the  area,  or  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  which  have  been 
caused  by  previous  floods.  The  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  recognized  the  need  for 
action  In  October  1966,  when  It  instructed 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Fourmile  Run 
project.  The  Initial  report  submitted  to 
Congress  In  1970  clearly  Indicated  the 
favorable  reaction  to  the  project  of  all 
Federal  and  State  agencies  involved.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  as  of 
this  date,  all  preconstructlon  planning 
has  been  completed,  and  construction  « 
will  begin  Immediately  upon  congres- 
sional approval  of  H.R.  10203. 

The  project  Itself  will  comprise  a  ma- 
jor channel,  levee,  and  floodwall  Im- 
provement with  associated  interior 
drainage  facilities,  an  Improved  channel, 
and  the  replacement  of  two  highway  and 
four  railroad  bridges.  An  improved  chan- 
nel for  Long  Branch,  a  tributary  of  Four- 
mile  Run,  will  also  be  constructed.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  to  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  set  at  $29.98  mil- 
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lion,  and  the  local  share  at  $8.57  million. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
congressional  approval  of  the  project, 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  the  coimty  of 
Arlington,  and  the  RJ.  &  P.  Railroad 
have  generously  agreed  to  make  addi- 
tional cash  contributions  totaling  $2,- 
439.000. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  the  time  and  effort  expended  by  its 
members  toward  making  the  completion 
of  this  project  a  reality.  I  am  certain  that 
northern  Virginia  residents  will  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  efforts  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  support  for  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  H.R.  10203.  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  and  the  river 
basin  monetary  authorizations  which 
deal  with  the  Immediate  implementation 
of  the  Sixes  Bridge  project. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maryland  and  Virginia  coun- 
ties will  be  facing  possible  severe  water 
shortages  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
We  are  currently  consuming  a  maximimi 
of  400  million  gallons  a  day.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  995  million  gallons 
per  day  between  the  mid-1970's  and  1984. 
The  Potomac  River  is  the  primary  source 
of  water  for  this  area,  and  when  it  is  at 
low  ebb,  the  flow  of  record  was  388  mil- 
Uon  gallons  a  day. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  has 
been  amply  investigated,  discussed,  and 
analyzed  over  the  past  decade.  If  the 
potential  problems  of  the  1980's  are  to  be 
recognized,  construction  of  this  vital 
project  must  begin  today.  To  date,  the 
only  significant  construction  to  meet  in- 
creased water  demand  has  been  the 
Bloomlngton.  Md.,  reservoir  and  an 
emergency  intake  structure  on  the  upper 
estuary.  These  projects,  both  of  which 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  construction, 
will  only  begin  to  meet  the  supply  prob- 
lem. 

The  Sixes  Bridge  project  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  insuring  a  satisfactory  water 
supply  for  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area.  I  strongly  urge  my  distingxiished 
colleagues  to  approve  this  funding  and 
construction  without  fxa-ther  delay. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  10203.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  specified  pubUc  works  on 
rivers,  and  harbors  for  navigation,  and 
for  flood  control. 

Water  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources— we  not  only  drink  It,  but  it  is 
Vital  for  industrial  production,  and  pro- 
vides shoreline  and  waterways  of  great 
natural  beauty.  It  is  a  resource  we  can- 
not neglect. 

Water,  today,  is  free  and  in  great 
supply.  But  this  will  not  always  be  the 
case  unless  we  take  action  now  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  invaluable  re- 
source. Our  beaches  are  eroding,  and 
we  are  polluting  our  water  to  the  point 
where  It  is  too  often  no  longer  usable. 
The  time  has  long  since  past  for  us  to 
responsibly  protect  this  asset  without 
which  we  cannot  survive. 

The  Water  Resources  Development/ 
River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act 
does  not  signify  a  major  step  in  this  di- 


rection, but  it  is  consistent  with  this  ob- 
jective, and  it  is  at  least  a  small  step. 

The  bUl  mcludes  four  basic  new  prtP- 
visions: 

First.  Federal  funding  of  fish  and  Wild- 
life enhancement,  so  that  no  longer  will 
we  have  to  settle  for  simple  mitigation. 

Second.  Nonstructural  alternatives  to 
flood  control.  Floodproofing  will  be  one 
alternative  method,  incorporated  and 
hopefully  this  will  reduce  or  alleviate 
damage  due  to  flooding. 

Third.  Deauthorizatlon  procedures  so 
that  the  Government  can  oversee  proj- 
ects and  if  a  review  of  a  project  shows 
that  conditions  have  changed,  or  that 
time  has  changed  the  problem,  the  proj- 
ect can  be  revised  or  dropped. 

Fourth.  Sixteen  new  projects  to  be  au- 
thorized under  phase  I  design  memo- 
randum stage  of  advanced  engineering 
and  design.  This  new  authorization  pro- 
cedure is  intended  to  give  Congress  in- 
creased control  over  the  design  and  ap- 
proval of  new  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  support  this 
bin  because  of  the  many  desirable  proj- 
ects it  mcludes,  I  jom  many  local  con- 
servation groups  in  having  significant 
objections  to  still  other  projects  proposed 
for  authorization.  It  seems  unfortiuiate 
to  me  that  we  should  face  a  situation 
where,  in  order  to  vote  against  a  number 
of  undesirable  projects,  we  would  have 
to  oppose  an  entire  bill  which  is  essen- 
tially consistent  with  our  goals  as  a 
nation. 

These  reservations  are  serious  in  light 
of  the  administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  m  social  areas.  We 
should  not  have  to  flnd  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  condoning  increasing  funding 
for  projects  that  are  in  any  way  un- 
necessary. But  at  the  same  time,  the  bill, 
in  most  of  its  parts.  Is  compatible  with 
national  needs.  I  will  support  it  for  these 
reasons,  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  2  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  contams  au- 
thorization for  a  project  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Charles  River  Water- 
shed project  provides  for  the  acquisition 
Of  some  8,400  acres  of  ecologically  crit- 
ical watershed  land  along  the  Charles 
River,  which  runs  from  east-central 
Massachusetts  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  downstream  half  of  the  river  nms 
through  some  of  the  most  heavily  devel- 
oped lEind  in  the  country,  while  the  up- 
stream portion  is  surrounded  by  rural 
countryside  that  Is  rapidly  being 
developed. 

The  Charles  Is  already  badly  polluted, 
and  much  of  Its  watershed  has  long  since 
been  destroyed.  However  a  7-year  study 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  made  to  con- 
Junction  with  Massachusetts  State  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  local  environ- 
mental groups,  determined  that  the  river 
can  be  saved. 

I  believe  that  it  is  vital  to  reclaim  this 
river.  Not  only  has  the  Charles  become 
more  prone  to  damaging  floods  m  recent 
years,  but  the  river  has  been  heading  to- 
ward the  ignominy  of  an  open  nmning 
sewer.  If  we  can  save  this  river,  then  our 
efforts  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 


such  efforts  across  the  country.  We  can 
make  the  Charles  River  once  again  a  liv- 
mg  part  of  the  environment  of  eastern 
Massachusetts. 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
Charles  River  study,  and  have  worked 
closely  with  the  Charles  River  Water- 
shed Association  since  its  inception.  The 
recommendations  of  the  study  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Corps  in  Washmg- 
ton  had  my  strong  and  active  support.  I 
have  since  urged  that  the  project  be  im- 
lemented.  by  mcluslon  to  this  legislation; 

Thus  it  Is  my  sincere  feeling  that  the 
dlstlngxilshed  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  espe- 
cially the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  Con- 
gressman Ray  Roberts,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 
Congressman  Don  Clausen,  deserve  con- 
gratxolations  for  their  far-sighted  action 
in  approving  this  project. 

My  colleagues  should  also  know  that 
the  Charles  River  project  is  considered 
by  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  be  an  inno- 
vative approach  to  the  problems  of  flood 
control  and  pollution.  Rather  than  con- 
struct dams  and  levees,  which  in  the  long 
run  damage  the  ecological  balance,  this 
project  win  control  flooding  by  preserving 
the  river  basin's  wetlands  as  a  natural 
system  of  flood  water  collection  and  dis- 
persal. ', 

Preservation  of  the  watershed  will  also 
help  the  river  purge  Itself  of  pollutants, 
and  will  prevent  further  dumping  of 
wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  ambitious 
program.  It  will  beneflt  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  It  will  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  a  more  effective  method 
of  flood  control  and  water  conservation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation today,  £tad  to  help  work  for  an 
appropriation  which  wUl  accomplish  the 
gOEil  tliat  we  have  set  here  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  particular  reference  to  section  32 
of  this  legislation. 

Section  32  deals  with  the  very  serious 
riverbank  erosion  problem  we  have  along 
the  Ohio  River  that  Is  threatening  coir>- 
munlties,  roads,  homes,  and  some  of  the 
best  farmland  in  the  State.  While 
streambank  erosion  is  common  to  nearly 
aU  miand  riverways,  it  is  particularly 
severe  on  the  Ohio  because  of  the  exten- 
sive, new  lock  and  dam  system  and  the 
heavy  volume  of  river  traffic. 

In  the  district  I  represent,  several 
community  parking  lots  adjacent  to  the 
river  have  been  badly  damaged,  a  muni- 
cipal sewage  lagoon  is  endangered,  valu- 
able farm  bottomland  has  slipped  away, 
roadways  have  been  closed,  and  numer- 
ous homes  are  threatened. 

The  provision  calls  for  a  major  effort 
to  flnd  ways  to  curb  and  prevent  river- 
bank  erosion  damage  along  the  Ohio 
River.  As  part  of  its  effort,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  be  authorized  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  demonstration 
projects  including  determining  the  fea- 
sibility of  bank  protection  works. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  erosion  problem  along  the 
Ohio — a  situation  that  in  most  localities 
is  growing  worse.  As  soon  as  we  can  get 
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this  program  off  the  ground,  the  sooner 
we  will  have  some  answers  as  to  how  we 
can  effectively  and  eflSciently  save  the 
soil  and  protect  property  on  the  Nation's 
inland  waterways. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  xu-ge 
the  House  to  approve  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill  for  a  project  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  to  the  entire  Mississippi  River 
system — the  Greenville  Harbor  project. 

It  will  be  a  great  asset  not  only  to 
Greenville  as  a  major  Mlssls.«;ippl  River 
port,  but  also  for  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industry  m  the  entire 
area. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  expansion 
of  the  port  and  harbor  facilities  at 
Greenville  if  our  people  are  to  continue 
the  progress  and  economic  development 
80  vital  to  a  better  life  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Public  Works  Committee  projections 
show  that  improvements  to  the  Green- 
ville Harbor  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
generate  more  than  $4  million  annually 
in  new  commercial  activity  for  the  port, 
plus  open  the  door  for  new  and  ex- 
panded mdustries,  thereby  creatmg  ad- 
ditional Jobs  for  our  people. 

The  great  potential  of  this  port  and 
the  entire  South  I>elta  area,  serving  a 
vast  export  commerce  as  well  as  inland 
trade,  have  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of 
this  sorely  needed  channel  improvement 
and  expansion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit 
tee.  the  gentlemen  from  Texas,  for  their 
foresight  m  favorably  recommendtog  this 
important  port  project.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  testify  before  them  earlier  on  be- 
half of  the  Greenville  port  improvement 
project,  and  I  am  grateful  for  their  cour- 
tesy and  progressive  action  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
Thornton  Townstiip.  the  largest  town- 
ship in  the  State  of  Illinois,  there  is  a 
little-known  body  of  water,  the  Little 
Calumet  River.  While  it  is  not  one  of  our 
"great"  rivers,  It  Is  vitally  important  to 
large  numbers  of  Illinois  residents. 

These  local  residents  used  to  be  able 
to  depend  on  the  Little  Calumet  for  rec- 
reation. That  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
river  is  dying.  The  pollution  is  encroach- 
ing on  all  its  forms  of  life.  Unless  some- 
thing Is  done  immediately,  the  Little 
Calumet  will  join  a  growing  number  of 
rivers  that  have  become  little  more  than 
sewers. 

Since  the  river's  Inception,  decades 
ago,  it  has  never  been  systematically 
cleaned.  Pollutants  have  been  allowed  to 
build  up  until  the  river  has  now  become 
stagnant  in  parts. 

The  largest  township  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  lost  its  major  source  of  rec- 
reation to  pollution.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation,  which  was  incorporated  in 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  H.F 
10203.  to  authorize  the  cleaning  of  th 
12-mile  channel  of  the  Little  Calume 
River  in  Uimois  of  the  fallen  trees,  roots, 
and  debris  which  now  are  chokmg  the 
life  out  of  this  river.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  Chicago  area,  has  est 
mated  that  this  cleaning  will  cost  in  tL_ 
area  of  $400,000. 


The  Little  Calumet  River  is  imsuitable 
to  support  the  kinds  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities which  are  possible  on  a  clean 
river.  The  residential  and  todustrial  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  combined  with 
the  accompanymg  pollution,  has  caused 
a  general  decime  to  the  river  and  Its  en- 
virons to  the  point  where  the  fish  and 
wlldhfe  in  the  area  are  essentially  non- 
existent. 

The  Little  Calumet  River  serves  a 
dramage  area  of  about  587  square  miles, 
of  which  205  are  m  Uimois  and  382  to 
Indiana.  Under  normal  flow  conditions 
the  area  lying  east  of  Hart  Ditch — m  In- 
diana— some  340  square  miles,  drains  in- 
to Lake  Michigan  via  the  Bums  Water- 
way. Drainage  from  the  247  square  miles 
to  the  west  of  and  Including  Hart  Ditch 
find  its  way  to  the  Cal-Sag  Channel. 

The  Little  Calumet  from  its  junction 
with  the  Cal-Sag  Channel  upstream  to 
the  Harvey-Riverdale  area — a  distance 
of  approximately  3.5  miles — is  bordered 
on  both  banks  by  either  Forest  Preserve 
District  or  otherwise  open  land.  From 
this  point  through  South  Holland,  in 
Thornton  Township — approximately  4 
miles — the  area  has  imdergone  consid- 
erable residential  development  and  re- 
mairdng  open -space  areas  are  quite  lim- 
ited. The  reach  from  South  Holland  to 
Calumet  City,  also  in  Thornton  Town- 
ship— approximately  3  miles — is  at  the 
present  time  still  largely  agricultural  In 
natm-e.  However,  an  extensive  apartment 
complex  is  planned  for  development  in 
the  area  near  the  jimction  of  Thorn 
Creek  and  the  Little  Calumet  River.  From 
the  Calumet  City-Lansing  area  to  the 
State  line  the  flood  plain  has  also  under- 
gone extensive  residential  development. 

For  the  river  to  be  returned  to  Its 
once  desirable  condition,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  accumulation  of  debris — by  this 
I  refer  not  only  to  fallen  trees  and  roots, 
but  to  such  manmade  objects  as  aban- 
doned refrigerators,  sofas,  cars,  and 
shopping  carts — be  removed  to  allow  fish 
and  wildlife  to  return  to  the  Little 
Calumet. 

Local  citizens  must  contend  not  only 
with  the  eyesore  the  Little  Calumet  pres- 
ents, but  also  with  the  stench  that  results 
from  the  pollution  to  the  river. 

The  Operation  Little  Calumet  River 
Commission,  formed  In  1969  by  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Ogllvie,  has  made  significant 
strides  in  removing  pollution  and  return- 
ing the  river  to  its  natural  state.  This  is 
in  large  extent  due  to  the  ambitious  pol- 
lution prevention  and  channel  cleanup 
programs  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
and  also  the  outstanding  support  af- 
forded the  Commission  by  the  local  citi- 
zenry. Several  successful  debris  removal 
campaigns  have  removed  a  signficant 
amount  of  the  unnatural  debris  from  the 
river. 

The  local  residents  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  alleviate  the  pollution  of  the 
Little  Calumet  River.  The  most  success- 
ful of  the  debris  removal  projects  took 
place  in  May  of  1971.  Over  550  area  citi- 
zens took  part  in  a  massive  effort  to  re- 
move the  pollution.  They  were  able  to  re- 
move to  1  day,  150  tons  of  debris  from 
the  12 -mile  channel  in  Illinois. 

Through  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
local    citizenry    they    have    essentially 


achieved  the  limited  results  which  can  be 
accomplished  on  the  local  level.  Any  fur- 
ther major  improvements  will  oxUy  be 
forthcoming  from  fimding  efforts  on  a 
Federal  level.  I  again  urge  ttiis  commit- 
tee to  act  favorably  and  grant  the  needed 
funds  to  achieve  this  sorely  needed  im- 
provement of  the  Little  Calumet  River. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  m- 
cluded  in  this  bill  are  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  the  New  Melones  Dam  on  the 
Stanislaus  River  in  California. 

I  oppose  the  construction  of  this  dam 
because  I  understand  that  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environment  Policy  Act.  The  New  Me- 
lones Dam  would  ruin  10.000  acres  of 
wildlife,  hiundate  geologically  Important 
limestone  caves  and  would  detroy  trout 
flsh  habitats  along  a  15-mile  stretch. 

It  distresses  me  that  the  Congress  te 
considering  projects  which  are  of  ques- 
tionable necessity  and  ecologically  dam- 
aging. Obviously  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  look  at  the  legislation  that  comes  be- 
fore us  with  some  sense  of  priorities.  It  Is 
incredible  to  me  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  given  to  a  unneeded  project  whereas 
social  services  programs  involving  educa- 
tion and  medical  services  receive  negli- 
gible funding. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10203,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  and  River  Basin 
Monetary  Act  of  1973. 

I  want  to  commend  the  entire  Public 
Works  Committee  particularly  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Blatnik)  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  Roberts)  for  the  outstanding  Job 
they  have  done  in  reportmg  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  the  House  floor.  The 
committee  members  have  labored  many 
long  hours  to  produce  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee mcluded  section  101  to  the  bill 
as  reported.  This  provision  modifies  the 
authorized  flood  protection  on  the  Rah- 
way  River  at  South  Orange,  N.J.  to  pro- 
vide that  costs  of  relocating  utilities 
withm  the  channel  walls  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  this  legislation  Is 
enacted,  the  village  of  South  Orange  is 
faced  with  the  additional  and  unex- 
pected cost  of  over  $400,000  for  payment 
of  relocating  utilities  within  the  charmel 
walls.  This  would  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  for  this  small  municipahty  of 
approximately  17.000  residents. 

Originally,  the  village  had  been  ad- 
vised that  the  cost  of  moving  utilities 
would  be  a  Federal  responsibility.  The 
village  hsis  lived  up  to  Its  share  of  the 
cost  and  passed  an  ordinance  for  nearly 
a  million  dollars  as  its  share  of  the 
project. 

In  1971.  the  village  was  notlfled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  corps  would 
no  longer  assume  the  obligation  for  re- 
locating utilities.  Section  101  is  urgently 
needed  as  a  legislative  remedy  to  assist 
South  Orange.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1973.  As  a  member 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  I 
especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  our  dis- 
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tingviished  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts),  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  nothing  in  the 
long  run  is  more  threatening  to  our  Na- 
tion's continued  economic  and  social 
progress  than  the  possible  water  supply 
crisis.  This  bill  is  an  important  step  in 
meeting  that  crisis.  Our  bill  authorizes 
$1.25  billion  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  river  basin  projects.  Along 
with  the  $24  bilhon  clean  water  bill  de- 
veloped by  our  committee  last  year  and 
enected  into  law,  this  bill  represents  our 
comqftittee's  continuing  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  clean  water  for  the 
Nation. 

Of  great  interest  in  our  area,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
move silt  and  aquatic  growth  from 
Broadway  Lake,  in  Anderson  Coimty, 
SO.  Sediment  deposits  have  filled  por- 
tions of  the  lake  and  aquatic  growth  in 
the  entire  lake  requires  removal  to  re- 
store the  recreational  uses  and  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  popular,  heavily 
used  lake.  Broadway  Lake  is  used  very 
extensively  by  residents  of  the  entire 
Anderson  County  region  for  boating, 
fishing,  and  recreation.  Continued  de- 
terioration of  the  lake  through  siltation 
and  aquatic  growth  would  result  in  a 
serious  recreational  and  environmental 
loss  to  one  of  our  State's  most  populous 
and  fast-growing  regions.  The  lake  is 
located  on  a  tributary  of  the  Savannah 
River  and  its  cleanup  will  have  impor- 
tant national  implications  for  demon- 
strating the  reclamation  of  dying  lakes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  overwhelming 
passage  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suport  of  H.R.  10203,  especially  section 
97,  which  would  declare  certain  described 
portions  of  the  south  prong  of  the  Wi- 
comico River  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  to  be 
nonnavigable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  This  declara- 
tion is  contingent  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  that 
the  proposed  project  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, based  on  engineering  and  environ- 
mental studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  House  that 
the  Wicomico  riverfront  project  is  in- 
deed in  the  public  interest,  and  this  leg- 
islation makes  the  project  a  reality. 

The  city  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  the  lead- 
ing urban  center  on  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula, is  fortunate  in  having  a  branch 
of  the  Wicomico  River  flowing  through 
its  central  area.  For  many  years,  the 
upper  reaches  of  this  branch  have  been 
developed  and  beautified,  first  as  a  much- 
used  city  park,  which  more  recently  In- 
cludes an  outstanding  zoo.  However,  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  south  prong  of  the 
Wicomico  River  have  been  an  eyesore  for 
years,  and  it  is  this  problem  that  section 
97  of  this  bill  seeks  to  cure.  Passage  of 
H.R.  10203  will  allow  a  massive  urban 
Improvement  project  which  will  have  the 
river  as  its  centerpiece. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  arrest  the  urban  blight  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  centrsil  business  district  of 
the  city  of  Salisbury.  Salisbury  has  al- 
ready made  great  progress  in  this  direc- 


tion through  a  combination  of  private 
and  local  governmental  efforts  including 
a  downtown  mall,  extensive  public  park- 
ing, and  a  ,new  government  plaza.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Govenunent  and  its  taxpay- 
ers, win  allow  the  city  of  Salisbury  to 
undertake  this  comprehensive  riverfront 
project  including  the  development  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  south  prong  of  the 
Wicomico  River.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project  will  improve  the 
tax  base  of  the  city  and  will  work  to  im- 
prove the  economic  and  social  climate  of 
the  lower  Eastern  Shore  area. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  Including  this  section  in 
the  bill.  Much  credit  also  goes  to  Robert 
Cook  of  the  Greater  Salisbury  Committee 
and  Philip  C.  Cooper,  of  Mayor  Dallsis 
Truitt's  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Is  not  only  desirable  but  is  essential  for 
the  major  redevelopment  and  beautlfi- 
cation  of  this  important  regional  center, 
the  city  of  Salisbury.  I  strongly  urge  Its 
approval. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  editorial  and  article  from  the  Daily 
Times  in  Salisbury  detailing  the  future 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  down- 
town area,  and  Illustrating  conscienti- 
ous effort  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of 
Salisbury  to  convert  a  disintegrating  in- 
ner city  into  a  viable  and  thriving  area 
for  both  business  and  pleasure : 

It  Looks  And  Sottnds  EIxcrnNC 
A  developer's  dream  Is  beginning  to  focus 
Into  some  form  of  reality  for  downtown.  Salis- 
bury. There  are  plans  for  a  $12  million  de- 
velopment project.  Including  office  buildings, 
a  motel,  apartments  and  even  a  floating  res- 
taurant. 

The  City  Council  has  given  Its  approval  of 
the  project  which  would  begin  Initially  In  the 
area  bounded  by  S.  Salisbury  Blvd..  the  Wi- 
comico River,  S.  Division  St.  and  Carroll  St., 
where  options  have  been  taken. 

Another  downtown  area  boost  in  the  wind 
Is  an  urban  renewal  project  on  the  lower  end 
of  old  W.  Main  St.  and  the  plaza,  leading  to 
the  razing  of  some  ISSO's  buildings.  And,  stUl 
another  is  the  government  office  buUdlng 
project  across  the  street  from  the  courthouse, 
bounded  by  N.  Division  St.  and  Salisbury 
Parkway.  The  city  also  has  a  long  range  pro- 
gram for  Inner  harbor  development. 

Some  zoning  changes  will  be  required  to 
permit  higher  buildings.  An  18-story  offlce- 
buUdlng,  for  instance,  would  be  179  feet  high. 
The  present  limit  is  90  feet.  It  Is  proposed  to 
set  the  new  limit  at  200  feet. 

If  the  developers'  dreams  come  true — and 
they  are  betting  money  on  it — the  trans- 
formation of  the  center  of  Salisbury  from 
horse  and  buggy  days  to  modern  small  city 
win  be  well  under  way.  Parking  must  be  pro- 
vided or  else.  That  Is  the  factor  that  brought 
decay  In  downtowns  across  the  country.  There 
was  little  or  no  parking. 

Water  and  sewer  services  are  available  In 
this  area,  though  It  possibly  may  need  up- 
dating. The  same  goes  for  the  streets.  Where 
possible,  they  need  to  be  widened.  BuUdlngs 
need  to  be  modernized  to  the  1970s.  Business 
people,  shoppers  and  apartment  dwellers  will 
not  accept  anything  less.  That's  what  mod- 
ernization is  all  about. 

The  concept  of  new  buildings,  convenient 
services,  comfortable  apartments,  and  public 
buildings,  all  placed  in  the  attractive  set- 
ting of  green  grass  plota,  the  Wicomico  River 
and  growing  trees  Is  an  exciting  one.  It  con- 
tradicts the  prevailing  pattern  of  center  city 


core  desertions  to  places  where  new  starts  can 
be  made.  All  of  this  can  t>e  a  new  start  for 
the  old  core  of  the  Salisbury  region. 


CoiTNcii.  OK's  Downtown   $12   MnxioN 

Devklopmknt 

(By  Mike  Melse) 

A  Washington  area  developer  today  had 
the  blessings  of  City  Coimcll  for  a  $12  mil- 
lion downtown  development  to  Include  an 
18-story  office  buUdlng,  a  motel,  and  a  boat- 
ing restaurant. 

And,  according  to  Robert  D.  Adgate,  con- 
struction Is  expected  to  be  started  by  Oct. 
1  on  the  first  structure  In  the  Inner  harbor 
development — the  112-unlt  motel. 

City  Council,  meeting  In  special  session 
Tuesday  night  In  City  Hall,  gave  Its  endoree- 
ment  to  the  plans  of  Sea-Kal  Development 
Corp.,  which  Is  currently  buUdlng  a  76-unlt 
housing  development  on  E.  College  Ave.  Mr. 
Adgate  heads  the  Orm. 

This  development  came  almost  simul- 
taneously with  another  move  to  boost  the 
downtown  area — the  launching  of  a  Central 
City  District  Commlsslon-foetered  proposal 
to  Institute  an  urbtm  renewal  program  for 
the  lower  end  of  W.  Main  St.  and  the  Down- 
town Plaza.  This  could  lead  to  the  razing 
of  a  number  of  old  buUdlngs  In  the  W.  Main 
St. -Camden  St.  area. 

Plans  for  the  inner  harbor  development, 
updated  and  revised  from  those  Initially 
shown  to  city  officials  in  February.  Include 
parking  spaces  for  1,024  vehicles,  many  of 
them  undergrovmd. 

The  area  generally  covered  In  the  develop- 
ment takes  In  around  six  acres  with  S.  Sails- 
bury  Blvd.  Upton  St..  S.  Division  St.,  and  the 
Wicomico  River  In  Its  boundaries. 

Prom  a  city  standpoint.  It  will  Involve 
closing  of  the  stretch  of  CarroU  St.  between 
S.  Division  St.  and  S.  Salisbury  Blvd.,  wid- 
ening of  Upton  St.  to  a  four-lane  thorough- 
fare, and  relocation  of  a  segment  of  Carroll 
St.  In  the  8.  Division  St.  area  to  connect 
with  Upton  St. 

The  DaUy  and  Sunday  Times  building  and 
grounds  would  remain  virtually  Intact  un- 
der the  city  plan. 

When  the  developers  imvelled  their  plans 
In  February,  the  estimated  cost  was  between 
$8  and  $9  mUUon.  These  figures  are  now 
revised  upward  to  $12  million.  At  the  Febru- 
ary session,  Mr.  Adgate  envisioned  this  as 
Phase  One  of  a  much  broader,  long-range  de- 
velopment extending  over  a  wider  area  of  the 
downtown  section  that  coxUd  cost  "better 
than  $50  mUllon." 

Mr.  Adgate  told  the  councU  that  an  ex- 
tensive market  study  had  prompted  his  firm 
to  revise  Its  plans  Insofar  as  apartments  are 
concerned,  because  of  the  current  buUdlng 
boom  in  apartments  In  the  city,  and  to  lean 
more  toward  commercial  office  space. 

Here,  according  to  the  latest  plans  shown 
to  city  officials,  are  the  projects  Involved  In 
the  initial  phase: 

l-An  18-story  office  buUding  containing 
153,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

2.  A  10-story  apartment  house  containing 
shops  on  the  first  floor  and  54  luxiiry-type 
apartments  on  the  nine  upijer  floors. 

3.  A  motel  containing  112  units  on  three 
floors  with  a  snack  area  and  an  assembly 
room  on  a  fourth  floor. 

4.  A  two-story  medical  office  facility  con- 
taining offices  for  the  medical  profession  and 
Including  underground  parking  faculties  for 
doctors  and  patients. 

5.  A  six-floor  building  adjacent  to  the  med- 
ical office  building  which  would  contain  66 
rooms  for  an  ambulatory  care  center — de- 
scribed as  a  motel  with  supervision  for  out- 
patients going  to  and  from  nearby  Peninsula 
General  Hospital — and  a  lOO-room  nursUig 
home. 

6.  A  floating  restaurant  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  22S.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Adgate. 
would  be  anchored  In  the  river.  The  restau- 
rant, described  as  unique,  would  be  buUt 
on  a  60  by  40-foot  barge  to  be  brougUt  here. 
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One  of  the  first  official  city  steps  related 
to  the  downtown  development  will  come  to- 
morrow when  Henry  P.  Wojtanowskl,  chief 
of  the  municipal  bureav  of  inspections,  pre- 
sents a  15-page  document  to  the  planning 
and  zoning  commission. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Wojtanowskl,  would 
pave  the  way  for  such  a  development  by  rais- 
ing the  height  limitation  on  buildings  In 
commercial  and  business  districts  from  the 
present  90  feet  to  200  feet.  The  developer's 
18-story  buUdlng  woiUd  be  179  feet  high. 

Mr.  Adgate  told  city  officials  that  his  firm 
has  options  on  most  of  the  property  In  the 
development  area  and  financing  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  motel,  medical  facility  and 
ambulatory-nursing  home  building.  Now 
that  the  council  has  Indorsed  the  develop- 
ment he  Indicated,  bank  financing  of  the  high 
rise  building  is  expected. 

Mr.  Adgate  was  accompanied  to  City  Hall 
by  his  architect,  Charles  Englehart,  and  his 
attorney,  Barry  Fltzpatrlck,  both  of  Wash- 
ington; and  Alfred  T.  Trultt  Jr.  of  Balls- 
bury,  his  local  attorney. 

Members  of  the  councU  spoke  out  in  vary- 
ing tones  of  approval  or  endorsement.  "We'd 
like  your  approval,"  said  Mr.  Adgate.  "You've 
got  mine,"  replied  City  CouncU  President  W. 
Paul  Martin  Jr.  and  other  councllmen  echoed 
Mr.  Martin's  sentiments. 

This  development  would  mesh  In  some 
ways  with  the  multlmlUlon  dollar  plan  fo>- 
development  of  the  Inner  harbor  which  ha» 
been  launched  by  the  city  in  collaboration 
with  the  Greater  Salisbury  Committee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  riinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  many  experts 
have  stated  that  this  Nation  will  almost 
certainly  be  facing  a  severe  w^ter  short- 
age. Currently,  we  are  withdrawing  near- 
ly 30  percent  of  our  annual  available 
freshwater  supply  and  consuming  only 
7  percent  of  this.  In  addition,  by  the  end 
of  this  century  withdrawal  use  will  be 
five  times  that  of  the  1965  level.  Combin- 
ing these  figures  with  the  rising  popula- 
tion statistics  one  can  see  the  beginnings 
of  a  major  crisis  taking  shape. 

Unfortunately,  the  water  shortage  is 
not  even  realized  as  a  problem  by  most 
Americans.  There  Is  a  parallel  here  with 
the  fuel  shortage,  which  was  also  kept 
In  the  backgroimd  until  brought  into 
prominence  when  the  current  fuel  re- 
strictions came  into  effect. 

However,  today  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  act  to  keep  the  water  shortage 
from  growing  to  even  more  dangerous 
levels.  I  would  like  to  give  my  own  sup- 
port to  H.R.  10203,  the  Water  Resource 
Development  Act  of  1973  and  the  River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  of 
1973  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

A  total  of  20  water  resource  projects 
are  included  In  title  I  of  the  act,  while 
title  n  increases  appropriations  for  16- 
river  basin  plans  previously  approved  by 

Congress.  These  projects  cover  almost 
every  area  in  the  Nation.  In  addition. 
Federal  funding  for  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement wUl  be  raised  from  50  to  75 
percent.  International  cooperation  Is  also 
Included  by  increasing  the  expenditure 
for  U.S.  participation  In  the  Permanent 
International  Association  of  Navigation 
Congresses  to  $45,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  is  clear: 
either  we  enact  legislation  now  or  we — 
and  our  children— must  face  the  conse- 
quences at  some  later  date.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  argue  the  merits  of  a 

plentiful  supply  of  clean  water. 


Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we  cannot  live 
as  we  do  now  without  it.  Nor  can  we  al- 
low Nature  to  annually  destroy  homes, 
crops,  and  personal  property  with  floods 
which  effect  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  here  would  want 
to  see  another  tragedy  such  as  that  wit- 
nessed this  spring.  H.R.  10203  will  help 
to  provide  solutions  for  these  problems 
before  they  grow  so  serious  as  to  be  un- 
controllable. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  undertake  the  phase  I 
design  memorandum  stage  of  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  of  the  foUowlng  multi- 
ple-purpose water  resources  development 
projects,  substantially  In  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In,  the  reports 
hereinafter  designated. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  COASTAL  AREA 

The  project  for  hurrlcane-flood  protection 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  92-365,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $954,000. 

JAMES  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the 
city  of  Buena  Vista  on  the  Maury  River,  Vir- 
ginia: House  Document  Numbered  93-66, 
at  an  estlmat«d  cost  of  $665,000. 

SALT   RTVIX   BASIN 

The  project  for  Camp  Ground  Lake  on 
Beech  Fork  in  the  Salt  River  Basin,  Ken- 
tucky, for  flood  protection  and  other  pur- 
poses: House  Document  Numbered  92-374, 
estimated  cost  of  $330,000. 

PASCAGOTTLA   RIVXB   BASTN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  Bowie  Creek.  Mississippi;  House 
Document  Numbered  92-369,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $310,000 

PEARL  RrVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Pearl  River.  Mississippi : 
House  Document  Numbered  92-282,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $310,000. 


UPHEU    BflSSTSStPPX 

The  project  for  flood 
purposes  on  the  Zumbro 
Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
dated  June  7.  1973.  In 
Numbered  93-156,  at  an 
$150,000. 

LOWER    MISSISSIPPI 
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control    and   other 
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RIVER   BASIN 


The  protect  for  Greenville  Harbor.  Green- 
ville. Mississippi:  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 93-38,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,- 
000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mlsslsslnnl  River.  Warren 
to  Wilkinson  Counties.  Mls^lsilnol  ^Natchez 
area) :  Hoi).<ie  Dooumeit  Numbered  93-148.  at 
an  estimated  cort  of  $150,000. 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  for  the  Bushlev  Bavou  area  of  the 

Red  River  backwater  area.  Louisiana:  House 
Document  Numbered  93-167,  at  an  estimated 
cost  Of  $300,000. 


PEE  DEE  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  Roaring  River  Reservoir,  North 
Carolina:  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
m  his  report  dated  April  12,  1971,  on  the 
Development  of  Water  Resources  In  Appa- 
lachla,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000. 

ALTAMAHA  RIVKR  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  at  Curry  Creek  Reservoir,  Georgia: 
m  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  his  report  dated 
AprU  12,  1971,  on  the  Development  of  Water 
Resources  In  Appalachla,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $400,000. 

COOSA  RTVEB  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  at  Dalton  Reservoir,  Conasauga 
River,  Georgia:  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  his  report  dated  AprU  12,  1971,  on  the 
Development  of  Water  Resources  in  Appa« 
lachla,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $440,000. 

GUADALUPE  EIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Blanco  River  at  Clopton 
Crossing,  Texas:  House  Etocument  Num- 
bered 92-364,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$177,000. 

ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries above  John  Martin  Dam,  Colorado: 
House  Document  Numbered  93-143,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,140,000. 

SPRING  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  Center  Creek  near  Joplln,  Mis- 
souri: House  Document  Numbered  92-361. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000. 

COLUMBIA   RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  Installation  of  power  gen- 
erating faculties  at  the  Llbby  Reregulatlng 
Dam,  Kootenai  River.  Montana:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  93-29,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  advanced  engineering 
and  design  for  the  projects  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  after  completion  of  the 
phase  I  design  memorandum  stage  of  such 
projects.  Such  advanced  engineering  and  de- 
sign may  be  undertaken  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  transmitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Represenatlves,  that  the  proj- 
ect is  without  substantial  controversy,  that 
It  Is  substantially  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  for 
such  project  In  this  section,  and  that  the 
advanced  engineering  and  design  wUl  be 
compatible  with  any  project  modifications 
which  may  be  under  consideration.  There  Is 
authorized  to  carry  out  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000.  No  funds  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  land 
acquisition  or  commencement  of  construc- 
tion. 

Sec  a.  Sections  201  and  203  and  the  last 
three  sentences  In  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  aU  proj- 
ects authorized  In  this  section.  The  following 
works  of  Improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation  and  the  control  of  destructive 
floodwaters  and  other  purposes  are  hereby 
adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  the 
respective   reports   hereinafter   designated. 

DELAWARE    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  local  flood  protection  on 
Wabash  Creek.  Borough  of  Tamaqua,  Penn- 
sylvania; In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  his 
report  dated  April  13,  1971.  on  the  Develop- 
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ment  of  Water  Resources  In  Appalachla,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,356,000. 

CHABLES    RTVXB    WATXRSHED 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Charles  River  Watershed, 
Massachusetts:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  December  6,  1972,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7,340,000. 

UPPER    MISSISSIPPI  BIVIE   BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  at  Prairie  du  Chlen,  Wisconsin:  Re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Febru- 
ary 9,  1972,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,840,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  West  Tennessee  tributaries  fea- 
ture. Mississippi  River  and  Trlbutarlea  proj- 
ect (Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers) .  Tennes- 
see, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acta 
approved  June  30,  1948,  and  November  7. 
1966,  as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby 
further  amended  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered  93- 
367.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,600,000. 

Sec.  4.  The  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol on  Edlz  Hook  at  Port  Angeles,  Washing- 
ton, is  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
93-101.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,553,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  under- 
take. In  connection  with  such  project,  such 
emergency  interim  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  breaching  of  Edlz  Hook 
prior  to  construction  of  the  authorized 
project. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  remove  from  Manistee  Har- 
bor, Michigan,  the  sunken  steamer  Olen. 

Src.  6.  Section  103  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  103.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  general  navigation  features 
of  small  boat  harbor  projects  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States.  This  section  shall  apply 
to  any  such  project  authorized  (A)  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  (B) 
under  section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1960,  (C)  between  January  1,  1970. 
and  December  31.  1970,  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  and  to  projects  heretofore  author- 
ized In  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth 
In  the  preceding  sentence  and  to  such  proj- 
ects authorized  In  this  Act  or  which  are 
hereafter  authorized." 

Skc.  7.  (a)  Section  116(a)  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611) 
Ifl  amended  by  insertlne  before  the  period 
the  following:  ".  and  thereafter  to  maintain 
such  channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  debris, 
and  objects". 

(b)  Section  116(c)  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"to  clear  the  channel,  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  to  main- 
tain such  channel". 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  San  Francisco 
Bay-Delta  Model  in  Sausallto,  California,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  proposals  affecting  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  salinity  intnislon, 
dispersion  of  pollutants,  water  quality,  im- 
provements for  navigation,  dredging,  bay  flll. 
physical  structures,  and  other  shoreline 
changes  which  might  affect  the  regiment  of 
the  bay-delta  waters. 

Sec.  9.  The  requirement  In  any  water 
resources  development  project  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
that  non -Federal  Interests  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project,  does  not  include  damages  due 
to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  United  States 
or  its  contractors. 

Sec.  10.  The  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas 
River  navigation  system,  authorized  by  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
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structlon  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  28,  1938  (52  Stat. 
1215),  as  amended  and  supplemented.  Is 
hereby  further  modlfled  to  Include  altera- 
tion at  Federal  expense  of  the  municipal 
water  supply  facilities  of  the  city  <rf  Con- 
way, Arkansas,  by  the  construction  of  water 
supply  Impoundment  facilities  at  a  location 
outside  the  flat  flood  plain  of  Cadron  Creek, 
together  with  interconnecting  pipeline  and 
other  appiutenant  work,  so  that  the  water 
supply  capacity  of  the  resiUtant  municipal 
facilities  Is  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
existing  prior  to  construction  of  the  naviga- 
tion system. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  locations 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  section 
217  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611)  : 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California. 

East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower,  Minne- 
sota, and  Vermilion  Lake. 

Buffalo  River  Basin,  New  York  (waste- 
water management  study) . 

Palo  Blanco  Creek  and  Clbolo  Creek,  at  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  Palfurrlas,  Texas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  surveys  to 
be  made  at  the  following  locations  and  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  provisions  of  section 
110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950: 

Miami  River,  Florida,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  feasibility  and  advisability 
of  dredging  the  river  In  the  Interest  of  water 
quality. 

Port  Las  Mareas,  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  feasibility  and  advisa- 
bility of  assumption  of  maintenance  of  the 
project  by  the  United  States. 

Saint  Marys  River  at,  and  In  the  vicinity 
of.  Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Michigan,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advisability  of  develop- 
ing a  deep  draft  navigation  harbor  and  In- 
ternational port. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
at  least  once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  review  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  list  of  those  authorized  projects 
for  works  of  Improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  other  waterways  for  navigation, 
beach  erosion,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses which  have  been  authorized  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  eight  years  and  which  he 
determines,  after  appropriate  review,  should 
no  longer  be  authorized.  Each  project  so 
listed  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to- 
gether with  hla  reasons  for  such  recom- 
mendation. Prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
list  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
shall  obtain  the  views  of  Interested  Federal 
departments,  agenclee,  and  instrumentali- 
ties, and  of  the  Governor  of  each  State 
wherein  such  project  would  be  located,  which 
views  shall  be  furnished  within  sixty  days 
after  being  requested  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  shall  accompany  the  list  submitted 
to  Congress. 

(b)  Such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  it  is  in  session.  A  project  on  such  list 
shall  not  be  authorized  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  such  list  ia  delivered  to  it  \in- 
less  between  the  date  of  delivery  and  the  end 
of  such  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period, 
either  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  adepts  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  such  project  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  an  authorized  project.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  continuity  of  session 
is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 


journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  project  contained  In  a  list  of  projecu 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  preceding  the  date  of 
adjournment  sme  die  of  any  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
withdrawing  any  project  or  projects  from 
such  list  at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  day 
of  the  period  provided  for  In  subsection  (b). 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  project  which  has  been  included  In  a 
resolution  adopted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  on  re- 
quest by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Rejwe- 
sentatlves,  review  authorized  projects  for  in- 
clusion In  the  list  of  projects  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  any 
project  so  reviewed  Is  not  Included  in  any 
of  the  first  three  lists  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  the  resolution  di- 
recting the  review  of  the  project,  a  report 
on  the  review  together  with  the  reasons  foe 
not  recommending  deauthorlzatlon,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  the  date  of  the 
third  list  submitted  to  Congress  after  the 
date  of  such  resolution. 

Sec.  13.  Section  207(c)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  701r-l(c))  U 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  water  resoxirces  projects  to  be 
constructed  In  the  future,  when  the  taking 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  existing 
public  road  necessitates  replacement,  the 
substitute  provided  will,  as  nearly  as  pr,.c- 
tlcable,  serve  In  the  same  manner  and  rea- 
sonably as  well  as  the  existing  road.  The 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  Is  authorized 
to  construct  such  substitute  roads  to  the 
design  standards  which  the  State  or  own- 
ing political  division  would  use  In  con- 
structing a  new  road  under  similar  conditions 
of  geography  and  under  similar  traffic  loads 
(present  and  projected).  In  any  case  where 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  re- 
quests that  such  a  substitute  road  be  con- 
structed to  a  higher  standard  than  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  precedmg  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  pays,  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  such  construction,  the  ad- 
ditional costs  Involved  due  to  such  higher 
standard,  such  agency  head  is  authorized 
to  construct  such  road  to  such  higher  stand- 
ard. Federal  costs  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  part  of  the  non- 
reimbursable project  coete." 

Sec  14.  The  project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  ElUcott  Creek.  New  York,  for 
flood  protection  and  other  purposes  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970.  Is 
hereby  modlfled  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  remedial  flood  con- 
trol measures  to  alleviate  flooding  In  the 
reach  between  Stahl  Road  and  Niagara  Palls 
Boulevard  that  are  compatible  with  the  di- 
version channel  plan  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  District  Engineer,  United  States 
Army  Engineer  District,  Buffalo,  dated  August 
1973,  such  work  to  be  subject  to  the  items 
of  local  cooperation  required  for  similar 
projects  and  such  work  to  be  limited  to 
areas  downstream  from  Sweethome  Road  in 
the  town  of  Amherst,  New  York,  and  such 
other  areas  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary. The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  compatible  with  the  authorized  proj- 
ect and  any  alternatives  currently  under 
study  pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

Sec  15.  The  project  for  flood  protection  at 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  9,  1955   (69  SUt.  640).  Is  hereby 
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modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the        Sec,  19.  (a)   The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 


Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  reconstruct  the  existing  service  and  access 
roeds  along  the  line  of  protection  so  as  to 
adequately  carry  present  and  anticipated 
traffic  loads,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,300,- 
000.  The  conditions  of  local  cooperation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  67,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  recon- 
structed access  roads.  No  appropriation  for 
siich  reconstruction  shall  be  authorized  un- 
til the  engineering  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  approved  by  resolution 
of  such  committees. 

Sec  16.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  White 
River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1216) ,  and  as  modlfled  and 
amended  by  subsequent  Acts.  Is  further 
modlfled  to  provide  for  a  free  highway  bridge 
built  to  modern  standards  over  the  Norfork 
Reservoir  at  an  appropriate  location  In  the 
area  where  United  States  Highway  62  and 
Arkansas  State  Highway  101  were  inundated 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Nor- 
fork Dam  and  Reservoir.  Such  bridge  shall 
be  constructed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
accordance  with  such  plans  as  are  deter- 
mined to  be  satisfactory  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  provide  adequate  crossing  fa- 
cilities. Prior  to  construction  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  as 
determined  by  him.  which  shall  provide  that 
after  construction  such  non-Federal  In- 
terests shall  own,  operate,  and  maintain  such 
bridges  and  approach  facilities  free  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  cost  of  constructing  such  bridge 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  except 
that  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall,  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge,  reimburse  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  91342,000  plus  interest  for 
the  period  from  May  29.  1943,  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  Interest 
shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  rate  on  all  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  on  May  29.  1943,  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centxim. 

Sec.  17.  The  projects  for  Melvern  Lakle  and 
Pomona  Lake,  Kansas,  authorized  as  units 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes,  Missouri  River  Basin,  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  September  3, 
1954,  are  hereby  modlfled  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Improve  surface  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  projects  which  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  appropriate 
Utilization  of  such  projects.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  work  performed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  work.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
•500,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sic  18.  The  project  for  Tuttle  Creek  Reser- 
voir, Big  Blue  River,  Kansas,  authorized  as  a 
unit  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes,  Missouri  River 
Basin,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  28,  1938,  as  modlfled,  is  hereby  further 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
In  his  discretion  to  Improve  that  portion  of 
PAS  1208  extending  from  the  intersection 
With  Kansas  State  Highway  13  In  section  6, 
township  9  south,  range  8  east,  thence  north 
and  west  to  the  Intersection  with  county  road 
in  section  14,  township  8  south,  range  7  east, 
approximately  5.78  miles.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  work  performed  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  work.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  to   the  Secretary  not   to  exceed 


$600,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 


acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Lodge  Numbered  6,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  of  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "lodge"),  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  that  real 
prc^erty  consisting  of  thirty -eight  acres, 
more  or  less,  which  Is  located  within  the  Old 
Hickory  lock  and  dam  project  and  which  is 
presently  leased  to  the  lodge  under  lease 
numbered  AA-40058-CIVENO-60-431,  dated 
December  1,  1969. 

(b)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  lodge. 

(c)  Title  to  the  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  section  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right  of 
Immediate  entry  thereon,  if  the  lodge  shall 
ever  use.  or  i>ermlt  to  be  used,  any  part  of 
such  property  for  any  purpose  other  than  as 
a  youth  camp  facility. 

(d)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  by  the 
lodge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property.  The  fair  market  ^alue 
of  such  property  shall  be  determined  by  an 
Independent  qualified  appraiser  acceptable 
to  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
lodge.  No  conveyance  may  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  after  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  month  after  the  month  In  which  this 
section  Is  enacted. 

Sec  20.  Section  213  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (64  Stat.  1824.  1829)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  (l)  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ",  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11,400,000" 
and  (2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec  21.  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato-North 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  and  modified  by  section 
207  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  Is 
hereby  further  modlfled  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Mankato  for  local  costs  Incurred  In  relocat- 
ing that  portion  of  the  existing  Mankato 
Interceptor  sewer  extending  approximately 
one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  upstream 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  down- 
stream of  the  Warren  Creek  P>umplng  Sta- 
tion, provided  the  relocated  Interceptor  sewer 
is  designed  and  constructed  in  a  manner 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
Is  fully  adequate  to  serve  the  project  pur- 
pose. 

Sec  22.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  State  In 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  and  related  resources  of 
drainage  basins  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  such  States  and  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress reports  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  appropriate  Federal  participation 
in  carrying  out  such  plans. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  annually  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  except  that 
not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  expended 
In  any  one  year  in  any  one  State. 

Sec  23.  Section  123  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1818,  1823)  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  the  following: 
"In  the  event  such  findings  occur  after  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  Interest  or  Interests 
have  entered  into  the  agreement  required  by 
subsection  (c) ,  any  payments  due  after  the 
date  of  such  findings  as  part  of  the  required 
local  contribution  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  shall  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.". 

Sec  24.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 


ized and  directed  to  make  a  complete  study 


of  the  items  of  local  cooperation  involving 
hold  and  save  harmless  provisions  which 
have  been  required  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
and  his  reasons  for  such  requirements,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1975,  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  those  Items  of  local  cooper- 
ation which  should  appropriately  be  required 
for  various  types  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects. 

Sec.  25.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  study  land  use  practices  and 
recreational  uses  at  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1975,  with  recommendations  as  to 
the  best  use  of  such  lands  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
related  pxirpoees. 

Sec  26.  Section  208  of  the  Flood  Centred 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  1256,  1266)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000",  and  by 
striking  out  "$100,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$250,000". 

Sec.  27.  Section  14  of  the  Act  approved 
July  24,  1946  (60  SUt.  663),  U  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000",  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "public  works," 
"churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  non- 
profit public  services,"  and  by  striking  out 
"$50,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$260,- 
000" 

Sec.  28.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Improve  perimeter  access  at 
Lake  Texoma,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  utilizing 
existing  roads  to  the  extent  feasible.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec  29.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  author- 
izing the  city  of  Rock  Island,  Dllnols,  or  its 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  Rock  Island,  nunols,  and  to  place  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa",  ap- 
proved March  18,  1938  (52  Stat.  110),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "to  reconstruct,  en- 
large, and  extend  the  approaches"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  first  section  the  following: 
"(Including  the  eastern  approach  in  Rock 
Island,  minols)", 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "approaches"  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  first  section  the  following: 
"(other  than  the  eastern  approach  In  Rock 
Island,  Illinois) ",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  of  the  first  section  the  following:  "The 
reconstruction,  enlargement,  and  extension 
of  the  eastern  approach  In  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois, to  such  bridge  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  December  1,  1974,  and  shall  be 
completed  before  December  1,  1977.". 

Sec  30.  The  project  for  enlargement  of 
Lavon  Reservoir  on  the  East  Fcwk  of  the 
Trinity  River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962,  Is  hereby  modlfled  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  a 
crossing  and  approaches  at  Tlckey  Creek  and 
suitable  surfacing  to  permit  all-weather  use 
of  Collin  County  Road  116,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $800,000. 

Sec.  31.  The  project  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Long  Island,  F^e  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk 
Point,  New  York,  authorized  In  section  101 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960,  Is  hereby 
modlfled  to  provide  that  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests shall  (1)  contribute  30  per  centum  of 
the  first  cost  of  the  project,  including  the 
value  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way; 
(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works; 
and  (3)  maintain  and  operate  the  Improve- 
ments in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec  32(a) .  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
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Ing  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  hereby 
authorlze<l  and  directed  to  (1)  make  an  la- 
tensive  evaluation  of  streambauk  erosion 
along  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  bank  protection  works 
should  be  provided  at  this  time;  (2)  develop 
and  evaluate  new  methods  and  techniques 
for  bank  protection,  conduct  research  on  soil 
stability.  Identify  the  causes  of  erosion,  and 
recommend  means  for  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  the  problems;  (3)  report  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  the  studies  together  with 
his  recommendations  In  connection  there- 
with; and  (4)  undertake  measures  to  con- 
struct and  evaluate  demonstration  projects 
as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(b)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  periods 
under  subsection  (e)  non-Pederal  Interests 
shall  agree  that  they  will  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  construction 
and  subsequent  operation  of  the  projects; 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  confltructlon,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  projects;  and  operate 
and  maintain  the  projects  upon  completion. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Sec.  33.  The  flood  control  project  for  the 
Scioto  River.  Ohio,  authorized  by  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  as  modified. 
Is  hereby  further  modified  ( 1 )  to  permit  the 
construction  of  local  protection  works  at 
Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  prior  to  commencement 
of  construction  of  the  Mill  Creek  Reservoir, 
and  (2)  to  permit  the  plan  for  such  works  to 
be  devised  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  so  as  to 
provide  a  degree  of  protection  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  provided  by  the  project  as 
orljjlnally  authorized. 

Skc.  34.  The  project  for  Newburgh  lock  and 
dam,  authorized  under  authority  of  section 
8  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  3,  1909,  is  hereby  modified  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  bank  protec- 
tion works  along  th^  Ohio  River  at  New- 
burgh, Indiana.  Prior  to  construction.  non- 
Pederal  Interests  shall  agree  that  they  will 
provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  subsequent  opera- 
tion of  the  works;  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
works,  and  operate  and  maintain  the  works 
upon  completion. 

Sec.  35.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (45  Stat. 
534),  as  amended  and  modified.  Is  hereby 
further  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  ol 
Engineers,  to  undertake  a  demonstration  pilot 
study  program  of  bank  stabilization  on  the 
delta  and  hill  areas  of  the  Tazoo  River  Basin, 
Mississippi,  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  his  report  dated  September  23,  1972, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,600,000. 

Sic.  36.  Section  222  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  U  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing:  "The  Secretary  may  also  provide  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a  two-lane,  all- 
weather  paved  roed  (Including  appropriate 
two-lane  bridges)  extending  from  Old  United 
States  Highway  40.  necw  Weimar  across  the 
North  Pork  and  Middle  Fork  of  the  American 
River  to  the  Eldorado  County  Road  near 
Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  en- 
titled, "Replacemant  Alternative  Upstream 
Road  System,  Auburn  Reservoir — June 
1970'." 

Sec.  37.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  the  requirements  of 
local  ooopieratlon  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Harbor 
project,  Santa  Cruz,   California,  authorized 


by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968,  with 
particular  reference  to  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral cost  sharing,  and  to  report  the  findings 
of  such  review  to  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  38.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  for  the  project  ror  Ana- 
helm  Bay,  California,  authorized  by  the  River 
and'Harbor  Act  of  1964  for  Seel  Beach.  Cal- 
ifornia, with  particular  reference  to  Federal 
and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and  to  report 
the  flndlngs  of  such  review  to  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  39.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  such  emergency 
bank  stabilization  works  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  In  Yank- 
ton, South  Dakota,  from  damages  caused  by 
bank  erosion  downstream  of  Gavins  Point 
Dam,  Missouri  River. 

Sec.  40.  The  project  for  navigation  at  Port 
San  Luis.  San  LxUs  Obispo  Harbor,  California, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-298,  la  hereby  modified 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ac- 
cept In  annual  Installments  during  the  pe- 
riod of  construction  the  required  local  Inter- 
est's share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
general  navigation  features  of  such  project. 

Sec.  41.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  detailed 
study  and  report  of  the  total  benefits  and 
costs  attributable  to  the  water  resoiirces  de- 
velopment projects  undertaken  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs  attributable 
to  such  projects  shall  Include  consideration 
of  the  enhancement  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment, quality  of  the  total  environment, 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  national 
economic  development. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report  the  finding 
of  such  study  to  Congress  within  two  years 
after  funds  are  made  available  to  Initiate  the 
study. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  42(a).  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938.  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  Is  further  modified  to  provide 
for  emergency  bank  stabilization  works  in 
that  reach  of  the  Missouri  River  between  Fort 
Randall  Dam.  South  Dakota,  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  as  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Such  determination  shall 
be  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Oovemors 
of  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  with  regard  to 
priority  of  locations  to  be  protected  and  the 
nature  of  the  protective  works.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  any  works  under  this  sub- 
section, non-Federal  interests  shall  agree 
that  they  will  provide  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way  necessary  for  construction  and  sub- 
sequent operation  of  the  works;  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  due 
to  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  works;  and  operate  and  maintain  the 
works  upon  completion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  ( 1 )  make  an  inten- 
sive evaluation  of  streambank  erosion  along 
the  Missouri  River  between  Fort  Randall 
Dam.  South  Dakota,  and  Sioux  City.  Iowa, 
with  a  view  to  detenninlng  whether  addi- 
tional bank  protection  works  should  be  pro- 
vided at  this  time;  (2)  develop  and  eval- 
uate new  methods  and  techniques  for  bank 
protection,  conduct  research  on  soil  stabil- 


ity. Identify  the  causes  of  eroalon,  and  rec- 
ommend means  for  prevention  and  correc- 
tion of  the  problems,  and  (3)  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  the  studies  together 
with  his  recommendations  In  connection 
therewith. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  43.  Any  proposed  road  to  the  Zllpo 
Recreation  Area  shall  not  be  constructed  un- 
der the  Cave  Run  Lake  project  In  Kentucky 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act*  ap- 
proved June  22.  1936.  and  June  28.  1938. 
which  bisects  those  lands  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  Kentucky,  designated 
as  the  Pioneer  Hunting  Area. 

Sic.  44.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  la  authorized  and  directed 
to  convey  to  the  Mountrail  County  Park 
Comn:ii88lon  of  Mountrail  County.  North  Da- 
kota, all  rights,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed tracts  of  land: 

TRACT   NTJMBIB    I 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  a 
line,  which  line  Is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horizontally  from  contour  elevation 
1,850  mean  sea  level  of  old  Van  Hook  Village 
In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  32.  town- 
ship 152,  range  91  west  of  the  fifth  guide 
meridian. 

TRACT  NtrnrBER   2 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of 
a  line  which  line  Is  300  feet  above  and 
measured  horizontally  from  contour  eleva- 
tion 1,860  mean  sea  level  of  Olson's  first 
addition,  part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  29.  township  152.  range  91  west  of 
the  fifth  guide  meridian. 

tract  nttmbbr  3 

Hodge's  first  addition,  part  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  32,  township  162. 
range  91.  west  of  the  fifth  guide  meridian. 

(b)  (1)  The  conveyance  of  such  portion  of 
the  lands  described  In  subsection  (a)  as  18 
being  lised  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes  shall  not  become  effective 
until  the  termination  of  the  license  granted 
to  such  department  for  such  use  either  In 
accordance  with  Its  original  terms  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1980,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto. 

(2)  The  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  by  the  Mountrail 
County  Park  Commission,  Mountrail  County. 
North  Dakota,  solely  for  public  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  If  such  lands  are 
ever  used  for  any  other  purpose,  title  thereto 
shall  revert  to,  and  become  the  property  of, 
the  United  States  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  Immediate  entry  thereof. 

(3)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terma 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  The  Mountrail  County  Park  Commis- 
sion shall  pay  the  costs  of  such  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact  legal 
description  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  compensate  the  United  State* 
for  Its  administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  conveyance  of  such  lands,  which 
sum  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  Into 
mlscellaneovis  expenses. 

Sec.  46.  (a)  Section  252  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-606,  84 
Stat.  1757)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'net 
cost"  and  'net  costs'  of  repairing,  restoring,  re- 
constructing, or  replacing  any  such  facility 
shall  include  the  costs  actually  Incurred  in 
replacing  the  facility's  services  with  servlcea 
from  other  sources  during  the  period  of  re- 
pair, restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  such  facility,  to  the  extent  such  costs 
exceed  the  coats  which  would  have  been  in- 
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curred  in  providing  such  servlcea  but  for  the 
disaster." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  take  efiect  as  of  August 
1,  19<». 

Sec.  46.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
to  amend  the  contract  between  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.  Washington,  and  the  United  States 
for  use  of  storage  space  In  the  Wynoochee 
Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Wynoochee  River, 
Washington,  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  purposes.  Such  amended  con- 
tract shall  provide  that  the  costs  allocated  to 
present  demand  water  supply,  shall  be  re- 
paid over  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  the 
project  is  first  used  for  the  storage  of  water 
ror  water  supply  purpoees.  The  first  annual 
payment  shall  be  a  minimum  of  0.2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  amount  to  be  repaid.  The 
annual  payments  shall  be  mcreased  by  0.2  per 
centum  each  year  \intil  the  tenth  year  at 
which  time  the  payment  shall  be  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  Initial  amount  to  be  repaid. 
Subsequent  annual  payments  for  the  balance 
of  forty  years  shall  be  one-fortieth  of  the  bal- 
ance remaining  after  the  tenth  annual 
payment. 

Sec.  47.  The  project  for  Wynoochee  Dam 
and  Lake.  Wynoochee  River.  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  23.  1962  (76  Stat.  119;^).  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  SecretSLry  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  a  part  of  project 
coets.  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $696,000  for 
construction  of  fish  hatchery  facilities  for 
prevention  of  losses  of  natural  spawning 
areas  for  anadromotis  trout  occasioned  by 
project  construction. 

Sec.  48.  Section  7  of  the  River  Basin  Mone- 
tary Authorization  and  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  310) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  funds  available  for  such  proj- 
ect. In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000 
may  be  used  In  the  construction  of  fish 
hatchery  faculties  and  the  performance  of 
related  services,  for  prevention  of  fish  losses 
occasioned  by  the  project.  In  a  manner 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers." 

Sec.  49.  (a)  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1960 
(64  Stat.  170),  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  authorized 
to  acquire  not  more  than  twelve  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  the  prevention  of  wildlife 
grazing  losses  caused  by  the  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  State  of  Montaaa  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  land  acquired  under  subsection  (a), 
for  use  for  wildlife  grazing  purposes.  TTie 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  that  the 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  In  the 
event  it  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
grazing  purposes. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  60.  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam  (Lake 
Koocanusa).  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17.  1950  (64 
Stat.  170) ,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  authorized  to  reim- 
burse Boundary  County,  Idaho,  for  the  coet 
Incurred  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  reconstruct 
the  bridge,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Deep 
Creek  as  it  Joins  the  Kootenai  River,  made 
necessary  by  the  duration  of  higher  flows 
d\iring  drawdown  operations  at  Llbby  Dam. 
There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  piirposes  of  this 
section. 


Sec.  61.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds 
that  the  proposed  project  to  be  erected  at 
the  location  to  be  declared  non-navigable 
under  this  section  Is  In  the  public  interest. 
on  the  basis  of  engineering  atudlea  to  deter- 
mine the  location  and  atructural  stability 
of  the  bulkheading  and  filing  and  perma- 
nent pile-supported  structiires  In  order  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  remaining  navi- 
gable waterway  and  on  the  basis  of  environ- 
mental studies  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
then  those  portions  of  the  East  River  in  New 
York  County,  State  of  New  York,  bounded 
and  described  eis  follows  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  not  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress Is  hereby  given  to  the  filling  In  of  all 
or  any  part  thereof  or  the  erection  of  per- 
manent pile-supported  structiires  thereon: 
That  portion  of  the  East  River  In  New  York 
County.  State  of  New  York,  lying  shoreward 
of  a  line  with  the  United  States  pierhead 
line  as  It  exlata  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act.  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  south 
side  of  Rutgers  Slip  extended  easterly,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  th  ^  southeasterly 
border  of  Battery  Park  at  a  point  adjacent 
to  the  westerly  end  of  South  Street  extended 
south  by  southwest.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
non-navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to  p>ortlona 
of  the  above-described  area  which  are  bulk- 
headed  and  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent 
pile-supported  structvires.  Plans  for  bulk- 
heading  and  filling  and  permanent  plle-sup- 
jKjrted  structures  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  Interests  shall  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government  for  engi- 
neering and  all  other  costs  lnc\irred  tmder 
this  section. 

Sec.  62.  The  project  for  h\irrlcane-flood 
control  protection  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  State  line. 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1418.  1419)  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  non-Fed- 
eral public  bodies  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  installation  costs  Incurred  by  such 
tKxlles,  or  an  equivalent  reduction  In  the 
contributions  they  are  otherwise  required  to 
make,  or  a  combination  thereof.  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  work  to 
be  performed  In  the  project,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (e) 
of  section  215  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

Sec.  63.  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Orand  River  and  tributaries,  Mlssourt 
and  Iowa,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  Imme- 
diately proceed  with  the  engineering  and 
design  of  the  Pattonsburg  Lake  project  as 
presently  authorized  and  to  include  provi- 
sions necessary  so  as  not  to  preclude  the 
subsequent  addition  of  a  complete  power 
Installation  provided  that  prior  to  Initiation 
of  construction  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  scale  and 
scope  of  the  project  which  best  meets  the 
needs  of  the  area  for  further  action  by  Con- 
gress as  apprt^rlate. 

Sec.  54.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1972". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  because  of 
the  Importance  and  Increasing  Interest  in  the 
coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  of  the  United 
States,  the  deterioration  of  the  line  of  the 
shore  within  this  zone  due  to  erosion,  the 
narm  to  water  quality  and  marine  life  from 
shoreline  erosion,  the  loss  of  recreational  po- 
tential due  to  such  erosion,  the  financial 
loss  to  prtvate  and  public  landowners  re- 
sulting from  shoreline  erosion,  and  the  in- 
ability of  such  landowners  to  obtain  satis- 


factory financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  combat  such  erosion,  it  Is  essential  to 
develc^,  demonstrate,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation about  low-cost  means  to  prevent 
and  control  shoreline  eroeion.  It  la  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to  authorize  a 
program  to  develop  and  demonstrate  such 
means  to  combat  shoreline  eroeion. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  estab- 
lish and  conduct  for  a  period  of  five  fiscal 
years  a  national  shoreline  erosion  control 
development  and  demonstration  program. 
The  program  shall  consist  of  planning,  con- 
structing, operating,  evaluating,  and  demon- 
strating prototype  shoreline  eroeion  control 
devices,  both  engineered  and  vegetative. 

(2)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrtctilt\ii», 
particularly  with  respect  to  vegetative  means 
of  preventing  and  controlling  shorelloe  ero- 
sion, and  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (d) . 

(3)  Demonstration  projects  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  emphasize  the 
development  of  low-cost  shoreline  erosion 
control  devices.  Such  projects  shall  be  under- 
taken at  no  less  than  two  sites  each  on  the 
shorelines  of  the  Atlantic,  Oulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Sites  selected 
should,  to  the  extent  possible,  refiect  a  va- 
riety of  geographical  and  climatic  conditions. 

(4)  Such  demonstration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  prtvately  owned  lands.  In  the 
case  of  sites  located  on  private  or  non- 
Federal  public  lands,  the  demonstration  proj- 
ects shall  be  undertaken  In  cooperation  with 
a  non-Fedecifl  Interest  or  interests  who  shall 
pay  at  least^5  p>er  centum  of  construction 
costs  at  each  site  and  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  upon  completion  of  the 
project. 

(d)  (1)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall 
establish  a  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  appoint  fifteen 
members  to  such  Panel  from  among  Individ- 
uals who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to 
various  aspects  of  shoreline  erosion,  with 
representatives  from  various  geographical 
areas.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  pro- 
fessional organizations.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  private  organizations,  except  that 
such  individuals  shall  not  be  regular  ftill- 
tlme  employees  of  the  United  States.  The 
Panel  shall  meet  and  organize  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  Its  establishment,  and 
shall  select  a  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. The  Panel  shall  then  meet  at  least 
once  each  six  months  thereafter  and  shall 
expire  ninety  days  after  termination  of  the 
five-year  program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

(2)  The  Panel  shall — 

(A)  advise  the  Chief  of  Engineers  gen- 
erally In  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  recommend  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  development  and  demonstration  sites; 

(C)  recommend  alternative  Institutional, 
legal,  and  financial  arrangements  necessary 
to  effect  agreements  with  non-Federal  spon- 
sors of  project  sites; 

(D)  make  periodic  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  the  program  pursuant  to  this  section; 

(E)  recommend  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  project  may 
be  made  readily  available  to  the  public:  and 

(F)  perform  such  functions  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  designate. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-18.  as 
provided  in  the  General  Schedule  imder  sec- 
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tlon  6332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Including  traveltlme  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  exi>en£es.  Includ- 
ing per  dlcm  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thortzed  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons 
In  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

(4)  The  Panel  Is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  annually  a  program  progress 
report,  Including  therein  contributions  of 
the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  fifth  and 
final  report  shall  be  submitted  sixty  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  of  fimd- 
Ing  and  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  the  national  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sec.  55.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  and  engineer- 
ing assistance  to  non-Pederal  public  inter- 
ests in  developing  structural  and  nonstruc- 
tural methods  of  preventing  damages  at- 
tributable to  shore  and  streambank  erosion. 

Src.  56.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  investigate,  plan,  and  con- 
struct projects  for  the  control  of  streambank 
erosion  in  the  United  States,  its  possessions, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  in 
the  interests  of  reducing  damages  from  ero- 
sion, the  deposition  of  sediment  In  lakes  and 
waterways,  the  destruction  of  chamnels  and 
adjacent  lands,  and  other  adverse  effects  of 
streambank  erosion,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  such  projects  are  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  sound  flood 
plain  management  and  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial public  benefits  through  the  pro- 
vision of  needed  protection  to  public,  resi- 
dential, and  commercial  properties. 

(b)  No  such  project  shall  be  constructed 
under  this  section  If  the  estimated  Federal 
first  cost  exceeds  $250,000.  Any  such  project 
shall  be  complete  In  itself  and  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  additional  Improve- 
ment to  Insure  its  successful  operation,  ex- 
cept as  may  result  from  the  normal  proce- 
dure applying  to  projects  authorized  after 
submission  of  survey  reports. 

(c)  For  all  projects  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section,  appropriate  non-Federal  In- 
terests shall  agree  that  they  will — 

(1)  provide  without  costs  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
project; 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction; 

(3)  operate  and  maintain  all  the  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  and 

(4)  contribute  26  per  centum  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  project. 

(d)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion 13  supplemental  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of. 
the  authority  contained  in  section  14  of  the 
Act  approved  July  24.  1946  (60  Stat.  653),  aa 
amended,  and  section  156  of  this  Act. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  the 
construction  of  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  57.  The  authorization  for  the  beach 
eroelon  control  project  for  Presque  Isle  Pe- 
ninsula, Erie,  Pennsylvania,  as  provided  in 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  (74  SUt.  486)  is  reinstated  and  ex- 
tended, under  the  terms  existing  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  termination  of  such  au- 


thorization, for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  If  the 
review  study  of  such  project  being  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  end  of  such  period,  until 
such  study  Is  completed  and  a  report  thereon 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,500,- 
000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  58.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  m 
the  Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeuf,  and  Black,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
731)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
non-Federal  interests  shall  contribute  25  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  areas  required  for 
initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and 
of  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bvUkheads.  and 
embankments  therefor. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Pederal  interest  or  Interests  to  furnish  an 
agreement  to  contribute  25  per  centum  of 
the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  for  the  area  to  which  such  construction 
applies,  the  State  or  States  Involved.  Inter- 
state agency,  municipality,  and  other  appro- 
priate political  subdivisions  of  the  State  and 
industrial  concerns  are  participating  In  and 
In  compliance  with  an  approved  plan  for  the 
general  geographical  area  of  the  dredging 
activity  for  construction,  modification,  ex- 
pansion, or  rehabilitation  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  the  Administrator  has  found 
that  applicable  water  quality  standards  are 
not  being  violated. 

Sec.  59.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
which  are  connected  at  Keokuk.  Iowa,  by 
the  bridge  constructed  by  the  Keokuk  and 
Hamilton  Bridge  Company  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  342  of  the  SUty-thlrd  Congress  and 
at  Burlington,  Iowa,  by  the  bridge  con- 
structed by  the  Citizens'  Bridge  Company, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  1  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  are  authorized  to  contract  Indi- 
vidually or  Jointly  with  either  or  both  of 
the  cities  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  or  before  June  1,  1974,  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  the  bridges  at  Keokuk  and  Bur- 
lington and  the  approaches  thereto  and  for 
lawful  exp>enses  Incurred  In  connection 
therewith.  When  either  or  both  States  have 
entered  Into  such  an  agreement  any  out- 
standing principal  and  Interest  indebted- 
ness on  account  of  a  bridge  shall  be  paid 
from  reserve  funds  accumulated  for  that 
purpose  and  the  balance  of  such  funds.  If 
any,  shall  be  used  to  defray  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  bridge.  After  such 
an  agreement  is  entered  into  with  respect 
to  a  bridge  that  bridge  shaU  thereafter  be 
free   of  tolls. 

Sec.  60.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  perform  channel  clean- 
out  operations  and  snagging  and  clearing 
for  selected  streams  where  chronic  and  per- 
sistent fiood  conditions  exist  in  the  lower 
auyandot  River  Basin.  West  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  channel  capacities, 
visual  environment,  and  human  well-being 
all  in  the  Interest  of  flood  control.  Such 
operations  shall  be  performed  as  an  Interim 
measure  pending  completion  of  the  R.  D. 
BaUey  Lake  project  at  a  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000.  Appropriate  non-Federal 
mterests  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. Shalt  prior  to  Initiation  of  remedial 
operations,  agree  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  221  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  that  they  will  furnish  the 
necessary  lands,  disposal  areas,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way,  and  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
cleanout  operations. 

Sec.  61.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 


ized to  construct  small  flood  protection  proj- 
ects not  specifically  authorized  by  Congreas, 
and  not  within  areas  Intended  to  be  pro- 
tected by  projects  so  authorized,  which  come 
within  the  provisions  of  section  i  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  such 
work  Is  advisable  and  protects  an  area  which 
lias  been  declared  to  be  a  major  disaster  area 
pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966 
or  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  in  the  pre- 
ceding five-year  period,  except  that  not  more 
than  $2,000,000  shall  be  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose for  any  one  project.  The  provisions  of 
local  cooperation  sp)eclfied  in  section  3  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  shall 
apply.  The  work  shall  be  complete  In  Itself 
and  not  commit  the  United  States  to  any 
additional  Improvement  to  Insure  its  suc- 
cessful operation  except  as  may  result  from 
the  normal  procedure  applying  to  projects 
authorized  after  submission  by  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  reports.  There  Is  au- 
thorized not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  In  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Sbc.  63.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  to  perform  such  work  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  con- 
version to  a  fixed-type  structure  of  dam 
numbered  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  have  no  effect  on  the  condition  that 
local  interests  shall  own,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  structure  and  realted  properties  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  6,  1966  (70 
Stat.  1062). 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $330,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sic.  63.  The  project  for  hurricane-flood 
control  at  Texas  City  and  vicinity,  Texas, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved August  13,  1968,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  the  non-Federal  Interests 
BhaU  have  until  July  1,  1974,  to  provide  the 
assurances  of  local  cooperation  required  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 187,  Ninetieth  Congress. 

Sec.  64.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  206  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960.  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  709a),  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$11,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu    thereof    "$15,000,000". 

Sec.  65.  In  the  case  of  any  reservoir  proj- 
ect authorized  for  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or 
other  Federal  agency  when  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
determines  pursuant  to  section  102(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
that  any  storage  in  such  project  for  regula- 
tions of  streamflow  for  water  quality  Is  not 
needed,  or  Is  needed  in  a  different  amount, 
such  project  may  be  modified  accordingly  by 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  agency,  and 
any  storage  no  longer  required  for  water 
quality  may  be  utilized  for  other  authorized 
purposes  of  the  project  when.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  bead  of  such  agency,  such  use  is  Justi- 
fied. The  provisions  of  the  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  project  where  the  benefits  at- 
tributable to  water  quality  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  project  benefits. 

Sec.  66.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  to  undertake  measxires  to  clear 
the  channel  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Little 
Calumet  River,  Illinois,  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Calumet-Sag  channel  eastward  to 
Indiana  State  line,  of  fallen  trees,  roots,  silt, 
and  other  debrlts  and  objects  which  contrib- 
ute to  fiooding,  unsightliness,  and  pollution 
of  the  river. 

(b)  Prior  to  initiation  of  measures  author- 
ized by  this  section,  such  non-Federal  in- 
terests as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  require 
shall  agree  to  such  conditions  of  cooperation 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
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the  Chief  of  Engineers,  determines  appro- 
priate, except  that  such  conditions  shall  be 
similar  to  those  required  for  similar  project 
purposes  in  other  Federal  water  resources 
projects. 

Sec.  67.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  make  a  detailed  study  and  report  of  such 
plans  Eis  he  may  deem  feasible  and  appro- 
priate for  the  use  of  the  New  River  from 
the  headwaters  of  Its  South  and  North  forks 
to  the  town  of  Pries.  Virginia.  Such  study 
and  report  shall  Include  the  recreational, 
conservation,  and  preservation  uses  of  such 
area.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  consult  with  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  no  Fed- 
eral agency  or  entity  shall  license  or  other- 
wise give  permission  under  any  Act  of  the 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  any  dam  or 
reservoir  on  or  directly  affecting  the  New 
River  from  the  headvraters  of  its  South  and 
North  forks  to  the  town  of  Fries.  Virginia, 
until  two  years  after  the  report  authorized  by 
thU  section  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

SEC  68.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  the  compre- 
hensive study  and  plan  of  development. 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin,  Texas,  dated  July 
1969,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Water  Development  Board,  the  Texas 
State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Board, 
and  the  Texas  Water  Rights  Commission  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress.  Such  re- 
view shall  specifically  Include  the  proposed 
Willacy-Hidalgo  Floodwater  Bypass,  the 
Laguna  Madre  Floodwater  Channel,  and  the 
North  Floodway  Channel  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Basin  in  Willacy.  Hidalgo,  and 
Cameron  Counties,  Texas,  as  generally  de- 
scribed in  the  recommendations  for  phase  I 
contained  In  such  report. 

Sec.  69.  The  project  for  beach  eroelon  con- 
trol and  hurricane  (tidal  fiooding)  protection 
in  Dade  County.  Florida,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August 
13,  1968  (Public  Law  90-483) ,  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  Initial  construction  by 
non-Federal  interests,  and  for  subsequent  fu- 
ture nourishment  by  Federal  or  non-Fed- 
eral Interests,  of  the  0.85-mUe  project  seg- 
ment Immediately  south  of  Baker's  Haulover 
Inlet,  and  for  reimbursement  of  the  appli- 
cable Federal  share  of  those  project  costs  as 
originally  authorized.  Federal  reimbursement 
shall  be  contingent  upon  approval  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  prior  to  commencement 
of  the  work,  of  the  detailed  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  accomplishing  the  work  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  authorized 
project. 

Sec.  70.  Section  107(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1818.  1820)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  "July  30,  1974" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1976",  and  deleting  "$6,500,000"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$9,500,000". 

Sec.  71.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30. 
1974,  the  survey  report  authorized  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  October  12, 
1972,  concerning  a  modification  of  the  Corpus 
Chrlstl  ship  channel.  Texas,  project  to  provide 
Increased  depths  and  widths  in  the  entrcmce 
channels  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  a  deeper 
draft  Inshore  port  In  the  vicinity  of  Harbor 
Island,  Texas,  and  shall  complete  the  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  for  such  mod- 
ification by  June  30.  1975.  Such  advanced 
engmeermg  and  design  may  be  accomplished 

prior  to  authorization  of  the  modification. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept funds  made  available  by  non-Federal 
Interests  and  to  expend  such  funds  for  the 


the  preparation  of  the  survey  report  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  advanced  engineering 
and  design  authorized  smd  directed  by  this 
section.  Such  funds  shall  be  repaid  to  such 
non -Federal  Interests  out  of  moneys  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  modification. 

Sec.  72.  The  project  for  hurrioane-fiood 
protection  and  beach  eroelon  control  at  East 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Ja- 
maica Bay.  New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1073),  U  here- 
by modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  ttirough  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  commence  work  on  the  beach  eroelon  con- 
trol asi>ect  of  the  project.  Independently  of 
the  hurrlcane-fiood  protection  aspect  of  the 
project.  Construction  of  the  beach  erosion 
control  aspect  of  the  project  may  commence 
following  the  completion  of  environmental 
studies  regarding  that  aq>ect,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  73.  (a)  In  the  survey,  planning,  or 
design  by  any  Federal  agency  of  any  project 
involving  flood  protection,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  nonstructural  alternatives 
to  prevent  or  reduce  flood  damages  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  fioodprooflng  of  struc- 
tures; flood  plain  regulation;  acquisition  of 
flood  plain  lands  for  recreational,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  public  purposes;  and  re- 
location with  a  view  toward  formulating  the 
most  economically,  socially,  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable  means  of  reducing  or 
preventing  fiood  damages. 

(b)  Where  a  nonstructural  alternative  Is 
recommended,  non-Federal  participation 
shall  be  compvarable  to  the  value  of  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  which  would 
have  been  required  of  non-Federal  Interests 
under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1936 
(Public  Law  Numbered  738,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress),  for  structural  protection  meas- 
ures, but  In  no  event  shall  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  project  costs. 

Sec.  74.  The  project  for  water  quality  con- 
trol in  the  Arkansas-Red  River  Basin,  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1966  and  1970.  Is  here- 
by modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  initiate  construction  of  the  area 
vm  feature  of  the  project,  consisting  of  a 
low-flow  dam,  pumping  station  and  pipeline, 
and  a  brine  dam,  prior  to  the  approval  re- 
quired by  section  201.  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  75.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  study  the  need  for  and  means 
of  providing  visitor  protection  services  at 
water  resources  development  projects  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Congreas. 
with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than 
December  31.  1974. 

Sec  76.  The  paragraph  of  section  209  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89- 
789,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Elnglneers.  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  Great 
South  Bay.  New  York,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Great  South  Bay,  New  York,  including  the 
waters  of  adjoining  lesser  bays  and  Inlets 
with  respect  to  water  utilization  and  control. 
Such  Investigations  and  study  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  navigation,  fisheries, 
flood  control,  control  of  noxious  weeds,  water 
pollution,  water  quality  control,  beach  ero- 
sion, and  recreation.  Such  survey  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Congress  by  July  31.  1975. 
and  shall  Include  the  use  of  a  comprehensive 
computer  model." 

Sec.  77.  (a)  The  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213)  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "and  to  bear  not  less  than 
one-half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  either  or  both  of  said  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be"  in  section  2(a)  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "and  to  bear  one-half  the 


separable  costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  rec- 
reation, one-quarter  of  such  costs  allocated 
to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement". 

(2)  Strike  out  "not  more  than  one-half 
the  seperable  coets"  In  section  2(a)  (3)  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one-half  the  sep- 
arable costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  three-quarters  of  such  costs  al- 
located to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement". 

(3)  Strike  out  "bear  not  less  than  one- 
half  the  costs  of  lands,  facilities,  and  proj- 
ect modifications  provided  for  either  or  botti 
of  those  piuposes.  as  the  case  may  be"  In  sec- 
tion 3(b)  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "bear 
one-half  the  costs  of  lands,  facilities,  and 
project  modifications  provided  for  recreation, 
one-quarter  of  such  costs  for  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  projects  the  construc- 
tion of  which  Is  not  substantially  completed 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  (1)  author- 
ized subject  to  specific  cost-sharing  require- 
ments which  vtrere  based  on  the  same  per- 
centages as  those  established  in  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act,  and  (2)  con- 
struction of  which  is  not  substantially  com- 
pleted on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  for  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  the  same  percentages  as  are  es- 
tablished by  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  projects  which 
are  subject  to  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act. 

Sec  78.  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Indian  Bend  Wash,  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1966  (79  Stat.  1083)  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  all  costs  of  the  siphon  system 
from  the  Arizona  Canal,  required  to  be  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  relocation  of 
irrigation  facilities,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec  79.  The  multiple  purpose  plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
tributaries,  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  July  24,  1946.  as  amended  and 
modified.  Is  hereby  further  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reassign 
the  storage  provided  in  the  Oologah  Reser- 
voir for  hydroelectric  power  production  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  and 
to  make  such  storsige  available  for  such  pur- 
poses under  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  80.  (a)  The  Interest  rate  formula  to 
be  used  In  plan  formulation  and  evaluation 
for  discounting  future  benefits  and  comput- 
tog  costs  by  Federal  officers,  employees,  de- 
pEirtments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resources  projects  shall  be  the  formula  set 
forth  in  the  "Policies,  Standards,  and  Pro- 
cedures in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and 
Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources"  approved 
by  the  President  on  May  15,  1962,  and  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  97  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  on  May  29,  1962.  as 
amended  by  the  interest  rate  formula  Issued 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  December 
24.  1968  (33  FJl.  19170;  18  CFJl.  704.39). 
until  otherwise  provided  by  a  statute  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Every  provision  of  law  and  every  ad- 
ministrative action  In  confiict  with  this  sec- 
tion is  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such 
conflict. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
before  January  3,  1969.  if  the  appropriate 
non-Federal  Interests  have,  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  given  satisfactory-  assurances  to 
pay  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  project 
costa,  the  discount  rate  to  be  used  in  the 
computation  of  benefits  and  costs  for  such 
project  shall  be  the  rate  In  effect  immediately 
prior  to  December  24,  1968,  and  that  rate 
shall  continue  to  be  used  for  such  project 
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until  construction  has  been  completed,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  by  a  statute  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  81.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  constructing,  op>eratlDg,  and 
maintaining  In  the  vicinity  of  Dulutb,  Min- 
nesota, a  hydra\illc  model  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  their  connecting 
channels  and  an  associated  technical  center, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  not  later  than  June  30, 
1976. 

Sec.  82.  Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  August  18.  1941  as  tunended  (33 
TJS.C.  701n) ,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  the  amount  of  $15,000,000". 

(3)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence;  "The 
Chief  of  Engineers,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion.  Is  further  authorized  to  provide 
emergency  supplies  of  clean  drinking  water, 
on  such  terms  as  be  determines  to  be  ad- 
visable, to  any  locality  which  he  finds  is 
confronted  with  a  source  of  contaminated 
drinking  water  causing  or  likely  to  cause  a 
substantial  threat  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  locality." 

(3)  The  proviso  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
said  sum."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "of  sums  to  such  emergency 
fund,". 

Sec.  83.  (a)  The  project  for  BonnevUle 
Lock  and  Dam,  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Augxiat 
30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1028)  and  the  Act  of  August 
ao,  1937  (60  Stat.  731)  Is  hereby  modified 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  con- 
nection with  the  constru<;tlon  of  the  Bon- 
neville second  powerhouseS^s  relocate  the 
town  of  North  Bonneville,  Washington,  to  a 
new  townslte.  j 

(b»  As  p>art  of  such  relocation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  In 
the  planning  of  a  new  town  with  other  Fed- 
eral Eigencles  and  appropriate  non-Federal 
Interests;  to  acquire  lands  necessary  for  the 
new  town  and  to  convey  title  to  said  lands 
to  Individuals,  business  or  other  entities,  and 
to  the  town  as  appropriate;  and  to  construct 
a  central  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
facility  and  other  necessary  municipal  fa- 
culties. 

(c)  The  compensation  paid  to  any  in- 
dividual or  entity  for  the  taking  of  property 
under  this  section  shall  be  the  amount  due 
such  Individual  for  entity  under  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Aselstance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  less  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  real  property  conveyed 
to  such  Individual  or  entity  in  the  new 
town.    Municipal    faculties    provided    under 

the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
stitute facilities  which  serve  reasonably  as 
well  as  those  in  the  existing  town  of  North 
Bonneville  except  that  they  shall  be  con- 
structed to  such  higher  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws.  Additional  faculties  may 
be  constjructed,  or  higher  standards  utilized, 
only  at  the  expense  of  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interests. 

(d)  Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acquires  any  real  property  for  the  new  town- 
site  appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  shall 
furnish  binding  contractual  commitments 
that  all  lots  in  the  new  townslte  will  be 
either  occupied  when  avaUable,  will  be  re- 
placements for  open  space  and  vacant  lots 
In  the  existing  town,  or  will  be  purchased 
by  non-Federal  Interests  at  the  fair  market 
value. 

Sxc.  84.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion on  Four-mile  Run,  city  of  Alexandria 
and  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  approved 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House    of    Representatives,    dated    June    25, 


1970,  and  July  14,  1970,  respectively,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  201 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  84-288),  is  hereby  modified  to  incorpo- 
rate the  following: 

(1)  A  channel  capacity  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate flood  flows  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second; 

(2)  An  increase  In  channel  bottom  widths 
along  Fourmile  Run  from  one  hundred 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  feet  from  Mount 
Vernon  Avenue  to  Long  Branch  and  from 
one  hundred  fifty  to  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  feet  above  Long  Branch,  and,  along 
Long  Branch,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet. 

(3)  The  deletion  of  the  pumping  stations, 
ponding  areas,  and  levees,  except  for  a  short 
levee  on  Long  Branch  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  bank  retention  structures.  In- 
cluding walls  where  required  due  to  space 
limitations,  and  flood  proofing  by  non-Ped- 
eral  Interests  of  existing  and  futiire  struc- 
tures as  necessary  to  provide  protection 
against  a  one  hundred-year  flood; 

(4)  The  addition  of  recreation  as  proj- 
ect feature  Including  pedestrian  and  bike 
trails,  active  and  passive  recreation  areas, 
picnic  areas,  and  protection  of  existing 
marshland  area. 

(b)  Prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of 
this  project,  appropriate  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests shall  agree  to — 

(1)  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easement,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  construction   of   the  project; 

(2)  accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  relocations  and  alterations  to  ex- 
isting Improvements,  other  than  railroads 
and  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way Bridge,  which  may  be  required  by  the 
construction  works,  including  the  recon- 
struction of  the  existing  United  States  Route 
1  highway  bridge  with  Its  approach  ramps; 

(3)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction 
works; 

(4)  maintain  and  operate  all  the  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army; 

(5)  prevent  encroachment  on  the  project 
flood  channels  that  would  decrease  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  flood  control  improve- 
ment; 

(6)  provide  at  their  own  expense  flood 
proofing  of  existing  and  future  building  and 
other  measures  as  necessary  to  provide  flood 
protection  against  a  one  htmdred-year  flood; 

(7)  develop  a  land  management  planning 
process  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  the  entire  watershed,  including 
political  Jurisdictions  of  Arllng1x>n  and  Pair- 
fax  Counties  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria 
and  Palls  Church,  to  Insure  that  future  de- 
velopment in  the  basin  will  not  result  in 
increased    runoff    which    would    impair    the 

effectiveness  of  the  flood  control  improve- 
ment; 

(8)  develop  a  land  use  management  plan- 
ning process  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  the  area  protected  by  the  proj- 
ect and  other  areas  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  non-Federal  mterest  or  Interests  fur- 
nlshtag  the  cooperation  for  the  project, 
which  will  Insure,  among  other  things,  that 
future  development  will  not  t)e  permitted 
m  flood  prone  areas  unless  suitable  struc- 
tural or  non-structural  flood  control  maas- 
ures  are  first  undertaken  by  non-Fedefil 
public  or  private  Interests  at  no  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government; 

(9)  contribute  In  cash  toward  construction 
of  the  project  a  sum  estimated  at  (2,439  000 
as  follows : 

(A)  city  of  Alexandria — one-half  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  channels  and  flood- 
walls  between  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
Interstate  96,  or  $1,600,000,  whichever  Is 
greater, 

(B)  Arlington  County — $500,000. 

(C)  Richmond.  Fredericksburg,  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad  Company — $439,000; 


(10)  pay  60  per  centum  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation, 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (Public  Law  89-72). 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  construction 
of  the  Fourmile  Run  project  not  to  exceed 
$29,98 1.0(X),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuation  In  the  cost  of  construction  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indexes  appli. 
cable  to  the  type  of  construction  Involved. 

Sec.  85.  (a)  The  projects  for  Verona  Dam 
and  Lake.  Virginia,  and  for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam 
and  Lake,  Mainland,  are  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
House  Document  Nimit>ered  91-343  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engmeers  In  his  report  dated  July  13,  1978, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  phase  I  design  memorandum  of 
advanced  engineering  and  design,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1,400,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  use  of  waters  in  the 
Potomac  River  estuary  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
Including  the  construction,  operation,  and 
evaluation  of  a  pUot  plant  for  the  treatment 
of  such  waters,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,000,000. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Potomac  River  basin  contained 
In  House  Document  Nxmabered  91-343  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  those  water  resources  de- 
velopment and  conservation  measures  which 
are  needed  to  meet  the  future  water  resources 
needs  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
Including  water  supply:  water  quality;  waste- 
water management  alternatives;  flood  con- 
trol, tncludtng  structural  and  nonstructural 
alternatives;  recreation;  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement; and  other  purposes.  The  study 
of  measures  to  meet  the  water  supply  needs 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  Northeastern  United 
States  water  supply  study  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  October  27,  1966   (79  Stat.  1073). 

Sec.  86.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  National  Park  Service 
in  the  National  Park  Service's  program  to 
plan  for.  design,  and  Implement  restoration 
of  the  historical  and  ecological  values  of 
Dyke  Marsh  on  the  Potomac  River.  Such 
assistance  may  include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  furnlslilng  suitable  fill  material  ob- 
tained from  the  Potomac  River  or  its  trib- 
utaries, its  placement,   upon  request,  and 

engineering  and  technical  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  sUtatlon  and  sedimentation 
problems  of  the  Potomac  River  basin  with 
particular  emphasis  on  these  problems  as 
they  exist  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  of  the  basin.  This  study  is  to  be  made 
in  consultation  with  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  other  interested  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  entitles  and  is  to  in- 
clude, but  need  not  t>e  limited  to,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  of  such  problems  together 
with  the  Chief  of  Engineer's  recommenda- 
tions on  feasible  and  environmentally  sound 
methods  of  removing  polluted  river  bed  ma- 
terials to  enhance  water  quality,  recreation 
use,  fish  and  wildlife,  navigation,  and  the 
esthetics  of  the  basin,  as  well  as  his  recom- 
mendations on  alternative  methods  and  sites 
for  the  proper  disposal  of  such  materials. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  transmit 
this  study  and  the  Chief  of  Engineer's  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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Sec.  87.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  review  the  coniprehenslve  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries,  approved  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  as  amended, 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  modifying  the 
project  to  provide  that  the  channel  of  Bayou 
Courtableau  be  enlarged  from  Washington 
to  the  west  protection  levee  In  lieu  of  the 
authorized  Washlngton-to-Courtableau  di- 
version, and  that  additional  culverts  through 
the  west  protection  levee  t>e  provided  as 
necessary  fof  the  Increased  fiow. 

Sec.  88.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  control 
below  Chatfleld  Dam  on  the  South  Platte 
Control  Act  of  1960  (64  Stat.  176),  U  hereby 
River,  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engmeers, 
to  participate  with  non-Federal  Interests  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  therein 
and  in  the  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities immediately  down  stream  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam,  In  lieu  of  a  portion  of.  the 
authorized  channel  Improvement,  for  the 
purpose  of  flood  control  and  recreation. 

(b)  Such  participation  shall  (1)  consist 
of  the  amount  of  savings  realized  by  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  not  constructing  that  por- 
tion of  the  authorized  channel  improvement 
below  the  dam,  together  with  such  share  of 
any  land  acquisition  and  recreation  develop- 
ment costs,  over  and  above  that  amount, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  Is 
comparable  to  the  share  avaUable  under 
similar  Federal  programs  providing  financial 
assistance  for  recreation  and  open  spaces, 
(2)  In  the  Instance  of  the  aforementioned 
land  acquisition,  be  restricted  to  those  lands 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  flood  control  purposes,  and  (3)  not 
otherwise  reduce  the  local  cooperation  re- 
quired under  the  project. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  furnishing  of  the  par- 
ticipation authorized  by  this  Act,  non-Ped- 
eral  interests  shall  enter  Into  a  binding  writ- 
ten agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  prevent  any  encroachments  In 
needed  flood  plain  detention  areas  which 
would  reduce  their  capability  for  flood  deten- 
tion and  recreation. 

Sec.  89.  The  project  for  the  Rogue  River. 
Oregon  and  California,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  1173,  1192)  U  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide that,  with  respect  to  the  Irrigation  as- 
pect of  the  Applegate  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
appropriate  non-Federal  interests  shall  make 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  prior  to  use  of  the  project  for 
irrigation,  for  repayment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  reclamation  laws  of  the  costs 

allocated  to  irrigation. 

Sec.  90.  That  plan  for  flood  protection  In 
the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia  Included  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  in.  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  approved  June  22.  1936  (49  SUt. 
1670),  as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby 
further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  provide  all  communities  In 
the  Tug  Fork  Valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
Basin,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, with  comprehensive  flood  protection 
by  a  combination  of  local  flood  protection 
works  and  residential  flood  proofing  similar 
to  the  measures  described  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  the  "Report  on  Tug  Fork,  July 
1970".  except  that  such  authorization  shall 
be  limited  to  the  phase  I  design  memo- 
randum stage  of  advanced  engineering  and 
design  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,290,000. 

Sec.  91.  The  New  York  Harbor  collection 
and  removal  of  drift  project  is  hereby  modi- 
fled  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  "Survey  Report  on  Review 
of  Project,  New  Tork  Harbor  Collection  and 


Removal  of  Drift,"  dated  June  1968,  revised 
March  1969,  and  April  1971,  on  file  In  the 
Office.  Chief  of  Engineers.  There  is  author- 
ized to  l)e  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$14,000,000  to  carry  out  the  modification 
authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  92.  (a)  The  hvurlcane- flood  protec- 
tion project  on  Lake  Pontchartraln,  Louisi- 
ana, authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-298)  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  non-Federal 
public  bodies  may  agree  to  pay  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  cash  payment  due,  with  inter- 
est, in  yearly  Installments.  The  yearly  In- 
stallments wUl  be  initiated  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  project  Is  complete 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  initial  Installment 
be  delayed  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
initiation  of  project  construction.  Each  in- 
stallment shall  not  be  less  than  one  twenty- 
flfth  of  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  plus 
Interest  on  such  balance,  and  the  total  of 
such  Installments  shall  be  siifficlent  to 
achieve  full  payment.  Including  Interest, 
within  twenty-five  years  of  the  Initiation  of 
project  construction. 

(b)  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  shall  be  that  speclfled  in  section 
301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
(PubUo  Law  86-500) . 

(c)  Any  payment  agreement  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (e)  of  section  221  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  shaU  be 
applicable  to  such  written  agreement. 

Sec.  93.  Section  J 07  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1174)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$22,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$45,000". 

Sec.  94.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed.  In  coordination 
with  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  appropriate 
local  agencies,  (1)  to  repair  existing  flood 
damage  to  River  Road  at  Babbit  Hash,  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  or,  as  appropriate,  to  re- 
locate River  Road,  (2)  to  repair  existing 
flood  damage  to  HuB  Road  (also  known  as 
Ryle  Road)  at  HamUton  Landing,  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  or,  as  appropriate,  to  re- 
locate Huff  Road,  and  (3)  to  construct  need- 
ed streambank  protection  works  to  prevent 
future  erosion  damage  to  public  and  private 
faculties  at  and  near  Boone  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $375,000  for  the  roadwork  au- 
thorized by  this  section  and  not  to  exceed 
$600,000  to  construct  the  bank  protection 
works. 

Sec.  96.  The  project  for  Russian  River, 
Dry  Creek,  California,  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1982 

(76  Stat.  1173),  as  modified.  Is  further  modi- 
fled  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 

the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  compensate  for  fish  losses  on  the 
Russian  River  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  Coyote  Dam  component 
of  the  project  through  measures  such  as 
possible  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
flsh  hatchery  at  the  Warm  Springs  Dam 
component  of  the  project. 

Sec.  96.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Investigate  and 
study  the  feasibUity  of  acquiring,  as  a  part 
of  the  project  for  Kehoe  Lake.  Kentucky, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966, 
an  area  consisting  of  approximately  4,000 
acres  for  maintenance  in  its  natural  state 
and  for  the  purpose  of  environmental  in- 
vestigations. 

Sec  97.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds 
that  the  proposed  project  In  Salisbury. 
Maryland,  to  be  undertaken  at  the  locations 
to  be  declared  nonnavlgable  under  this  sec- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest,  on  the  basis  of 
engineering  studies  to  determine  the  location 
and  structural  stability  of  any  bulkheadlng 


and  filling  and  permanent  pile-supported 
structures,  in  order  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  remaining  navigable  waterway  and  on 
the  basis  of  envlroiunental  studies  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  then  those  portions  of 
the  South  Prong  of  the  Wicomico  River  in 
Wicomico  County,  State  of  Maryland, 
bounded  and  described  as  foUows,  are  de- 
clared to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given,  consistent  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  to  the  filling  in 
of  a  part  thereof  or  the  erection  of  per- 
manent pile-supported  structures  thereon: 
That  portion  of  the  South  Prong  of  the 
Wicomico  River  In  Salisbury,  Maryland, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  west  side  of 
United  States  Route  13;  on  the  west  by  the 
west  side  of  the  Mill  Street  Bridge;  on  the 
south  by  a  line  five  feet  landward  from  the 
present  water's  edge  at  high  tide  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  South  Prong  from 
the  east  boundary  at  United  States  Route  13 
to  the  west  boundary  at  the  MIU  Street 
Bridge;  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  five  feet 
landward  from  the  present  water's  edge  at 
high  tide  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
South  Prong  from  the  east  boundary  at 
United  States  Route  13  to  the  west  boundary 
at  the  Mill  Street  Bridge 

(b)  This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to 
the  portions  of  the  areas  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  which  are  bulkheaded  and  filled 
or  occupied  by  permanent  pile-supported 
structures.  Plans  for  bulkheadlng  and  filling 
and  permanent  pile-supported  structures 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Such  bulkheaded  and  filled  areas  or  areas 
occupied  by  permanent  pile-supported  struc- 
tures shall  not  reduce  the  existing  width  of 
the  Wicomico  River  to  less  than  sixty  feet 
and  a  minimum  depth  of  five  feet  shall  be 
maintained  within  such  sixty-foot  width  of 
the  Wicomico  River.  Local  Interests  shall 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  en- 
gineering and  all  other  costs  Incurred  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  98.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  the  removal 
of  silt  and  aquatic  growth  from  Broadway 
Lake,  Anderson  County.  South  Carolina,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000. 

Sec.  99.  The  Cache  River  Basin  feature, 
Mississippi  Eliver  and  tributaries  project, 
Arkansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  October  27,  1966,  Is  hereby 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  92-366.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,232,000.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Is  also  authorized  to  undertake 
all  or  part  of  the  additional  flsh  and  wildlife 
enhancement  measures  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  its  comments 
In  such  House  document.  Such  measures 
shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Appropriate  non-Federal  Interests 
shall  contribute  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  any  such  measures  undertaken.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
if  approved  by  the  district  court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  Western  Divi- 
sion, in  its  decision  in  the  case  of  E.D.F.  and 
others  vs.  Froehlke,  and  others. 

Sec  100.  The  Knife  River  Harbor  project 
on  Lake  Superior.  Minnesota.  Is  hereby  mod- 
ified to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
construct  such  measures  as  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers determines  necessary  to  correct  the 
design  deficiency  which  results  in  unsatis- 
factory entrance  and  mooring  conditions  at 
such  harbor,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000. 

Sec  101.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Rahway  River,  New  Jersey,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  costs  of  reloca- 
tions of  utilities  within  the  channel  walls 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  102.  This  title  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resoiirces  Development  Act  of  1973". 

Mr.  ROBE31TS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  title  I  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
IX)int. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZNDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  ROBEBTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  Page 
98.  strike  out  lines  18  through  23  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  43.  Any  proposed  road  to  the  ZUpo 
Recreation  Area  shall  not  be  constructed 
under  the  Cave  Run  Lake  project  In  Ken- 
tucky authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts 
approved  June  22,  1936.  and  June  28.  1938, 
untU  there  Is  a  full  opportunity  for  public 
review  and  comment  on  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  pertaining  to  any  such 
proposed  road." 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pro- 
vision was  included  in  last  year's  vetoed 
bill  and  in  this  years  bill,  as  reported 
out  of  subcommittee,  which  provided 
that  any  proposed  road  to  the  Zilpo  Rec- 
reation Area  at  the  Cave  Run  Lake  proj- 
ect in  Kentucky  shall  not  be  constructed 
until  there  is  a  full  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic review  and  comment  on  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement.  This  section 
was  amended  in  the  committee  markup 
session  to  prohibit  the  construction  of 
any  such  road  which  would  bisect  the 
Pioneer  Hunting  Area  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest. 

After  further  consideration,  it  is  our 
Judgment  that  we  should  wait  imtil  com- 
pletion and  review  of  the  environmental 
impact  statement,  so  that  all  the  facts 
are  available  and  there  has  been  full  op- 
portunity for  public  review,  before  a  de- 
cision is  made  as  to  the  location  of  the 
ro€ui.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
amendment  substitutes  the  original  lan- 
guage of  section  43.  ^_ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  explanation  offered  by 
the  chairmsin  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  situation 
where  the  left  hand  of  the  Government 
does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  of 
the  Government  is  doing. 

The  other  body  has  just  designated, 
in  S.  1983,  this  entire  area  as  a  wilder- 
ness area.  S.  1983  provides  as  follows: 

That,  la  accordance  with  section  3(b)  of 
the  WUderness  Act  (78  Stat.  892;  16  U.S.C. 
1132(b)),  those  lands  in  the  Daniel  Boone 
National  Forest.  Kentucky,  comprising  the 
Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area  and  consist- 
ing Of  approximately  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  acres,  are  hereby  designated  as 
wUderness. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  of  the  wilderness  area  and 
a  description  of  Its  boundaries  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  map  may  be  made.  A  copy  of  such 


map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Cave  Run 
Wilderness  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  WUderness  Act  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wUder- 
ness areas,  except  that  any  reference  In  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  shall  be  construed  as  precluding 
the  construction  of  a  ZUpo  recreation  site 
access  road  generally  on  a  route  extending 
northward  from  Forest  Development  Road 
Numbered  129  generally  skirting  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting 
Area,  or  as  affecting  or  modifying  In  any 
manner  the  1962  Cooperative  Management 
Plan  between  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Resources  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Involv- 
ing the  designation  of  the  Pioneer  Weapons 
Hunting  Ai^a  within  the  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  bill  is  now  in  conference  and  they 
are  comparing  H.R.  37  with  S.  1983  as 
p>assed  by  the  Senate,  a  bill  which  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  asking  that  there  be  a  number 
of  eastern  wilderness  areas  designated. 
Certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time  is  in  keeping  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for. 

I  have  seen  a  map  that  has  been 
handed  to  me  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  proposed  road 
will  split  this  area  in  two,  and  as  such 
would  violate  the  very  principle  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  passed  in  1964. 

This  area  is  now  known  and  desig- 
nated in  the  Daniel  Boone  Natiwial  For- 
est as  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting 
Area.  It  is  the  only  area  imder  the  Amer- 
ican flag  where  the  only  hunting  that  is 
permitted  is  that  tyi)e  of  hunting  done  in 
the  pioneer  days.  One  has  to  use  a  bow 
and  arrow,  a  crossbow  or  a  muzzle-load- 
ing rifle.  No  modem  methods  are  allowed, 
at  least  as  we  call  them  now,  no  modem 
rifles,  et  cetera,  are  allowed  to  be  used 
In  this  area. 

The  proposed  road  splits  this  area  in 
two.  I  can  only  tell  the  House  that  an- 
other agency  of  the  Government, 
namely,  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Forest  Reservation  Commission,  has 
this  entire  area  under  consideration. 
There  is  a  fight  right  now  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  who  have  built  Cave 
Lake  and  who  want  to  put  up  recrea- 
tional areas,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  put  up  a  recreational  area  in  this 
designated  park.  I  gather  from  the  For- 
est Service  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
objection  to  sites  1,  2,  3,  and  5.  which  are 
outside  of  the  area  where  this  proposed 
road  is  to  be  built,  but  there  is  also  an 
application  and  an  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  Forest  Reservation  Commission  to 
acquire  the  only  in-holdings  in  that  part 
of  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest.  The 
only  purpose  of  building  a  road  is  to  open 
up  a  little  private  land  that  is  in  tiiere 
right  now. 

I  certainly  would  say  to  my  colleague 
that  the  language  he  has  In  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  is  a  great  deal  better  than 


the  language  which  he  proposes.  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  he  could  withdraw 
his  amendment  and,  in  view  of  what  the 
administration  has  asked  for,  keep  this 
right  where  it  is. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
there  are  three  committees  at  the  present 
time  fighting  over  Jurisdiction  in  this 
matter.  The  gentleman's  committee  now 
claims  some  jurisdiction  over  it  as  far  bs 
building  a  road  is  concerned.  The  House 
Interior  Committee  has  felt  likewise.  The 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, since  it  is  a  wilderness  area,  wants  to 
take  it  out  of  the  endangered  species 
bill,  so  for  that  reason,  I  think  the 
language  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
is  excellent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  comment,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  district  that  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  Kentucky.  We  have  spent 
$25  million  down  there  building  the  Cave 
Run  Reservoir. 

Back  in  1967.  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life people,  and  the  State  highway  de- 
partment, the  county,  got  together  and 
decided  on  what  would  be  the  best  way 
to  get  to  the  Zilpo  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Let  me  say  something  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers. If  this  was  for  a  few  private  peo- 
ple. Carl  Perkins  would  not  be  in  this 
well  today,  and  I  will  put  a  statement  in 
the  record  outlining  the  facts.  This  is  for 
the  general  public. 

The  Forestry  Service  owns  all  the  land 
next  to  the  shoreline,  and  they  have 
spent  some  $2  million  already  building 
recreational  facilities  in  this  area.  With- 
out a  road,  one  cannot  reach  this  area 
other  than  by  boat. 

We  have  to  have  a  road  to  this  recrea- 
tional area,  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Pish  and  Wildlife  people,  and  by 
the  local  governments.  Every  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  area  has  gone  along  with 
this  road.  Every  chamber  of  commerce 
in  the  area  has  gone  along  with  this 
road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  this 
agreement  because  this  road  will  open 
up  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  Na- 
tion a  new  reservoir  area  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

The  reservoir  was  built  primarily  for 
flood  control  purposes,  and  the  recrea- 
tional part  of  it  was  developed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers jointly. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  Is- 
sue of  private  land.  We  talked  with  the 
Forest  Service  this  morning,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  this,  because 
there  is  an  insinuation  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  build  a  road  for  some  private 
people. 

My  office  was  told  this  morning  the 
people  that  were  left  in  the  area,  they 
felt  it  was  best  not  to  buy  the  property 
and  my  statement  will  explain  the  rea- 
sons. They  did  not  think,  from  a  gov- 
ernmental viewpoint,  it  was  wise  to  buy 
those  tracts,  and  regardless  of  where  the 
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road  was  buUt  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
contract  that  they  would  have  access. 

This  road  from  an  environmental 
standpoint,  is  much  better  than  any 
other  proposed  road,  according  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  according  to  the 
Forest  Service. 

It  was  more  than  3  years  after  the 
agreement  and  after  the  road  had  been 
designed  that  an  objection  was  raised  by 
some  sportsmen.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  no 
one  as  to  being  a  sportsman. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stKjrtsmen  in  this  area  want 
this  road.  We  want  a  road  so  that  the 
whole  coimtry  can  benefit  from  this 
area. 

Let  us  not  forget  we  have  already 
spent  $25  million  and  presently  we  have 
to  get  to  the  lake  by  boat. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  this  matter  In 
greater  detail  because  it  is  so  important. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  a  letter  de- 
livered to  the  Members  this  morning  that 
Forest  Road  918,  as  proposed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Forest  Service,  is  a 
boondoggle  to  serve  some  private  prop- 
erty on  Cave  Run  Lake. 

We  are  told  that  apparently  the  own- 
ers would  like  to  develop  this  property  as 
a  recreation  area,  and  they  want  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  road  to  their 
development. 

If  that  were  the  truth,  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  one  would  oppose  It  more  vigorously 
than  I. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  two  parcels 
of  private  property  in  the  general  area, 
involving  some  330  acres.  About  300  acres 
belong  to  a  family  named  Cassidy,  and 
35  acres  are  listed  as  belonging  to  Minnie 
Richardson  et  al.  It  is  not  directly  on  the 
lake,  but  the  corps  advised  me  this  morn- 
ing that  at  some  points  it  comes  within 
about  300  feet  of  the  lake  pool.  It  is  rough 
land,  and  from  what  the  corps  tells  me, 
does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  major  rec- 
reational development,  beyond  some 
cabins  and  rough  camping  sites. 

This  property  will  have  access  through 
the  proposed  Forest  Road  918.  And  it 
will  have  to  have  access  through  any 
alternate  road  that  may  be  required  If 
Forest  Road  918  is  not  built. 

I  asked  the  corps  why  this  property 
was  not  acquired  along  with  other  prop- 
erty for  the  Cave  Run  development.  I 
was  told  that  this  was  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  that  it  was  determined  pur- 
chase of  this  property  would  have  re- 
quired the  acquisition  of  a  great  deal  of 
additional  land  as  compensation — and 
that  the  Government  simply  got  a  better 
deal  by  not  acquiring  the  Cassidy  and 
Richardson  property  but  providing  ac- 
cess through  the  Zilpo  Road — whatever 
the  route. 

But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  area  Forest  Road  918  is  designed  to 
serve  is  the  Zilpo  Recreation  Area.  That 
area  Is  being  developed  by  the  Forest 
Service  with  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Congress  upon  recommendation  of  the 
distinguished  gentlelady  from  Washing- 
ton (Mrs.  Hansen),  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

It  Is  a  hoax  to  say  that  the  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  build  a  $1,990,000  road 
to  a  private  development.  The  road  is 
primarily  to  serve  a  Forest  Service  fa- 
cility designed  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  the  people. 


And  let  me  make  one  additional  point. 
Whether  we  build  Forest  Road  918  now, 
or  wait  several  years  and  build  the  road 
proposed  by  the  sportsmen's  group — the 
Cassidy  property  will  have  to  be  provided 
access  through  it.  That  was  part  of  the 
purchase  agreement  between  the  owners 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  bswikground 
information  on  this  amendment: 

Several  years  ago,  upon  funding  of  the 
Cave  Run  Lake  construction,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
signed  an  agreement  to  develop  a  sub- 
stantial recreation  complex  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  Natlona,  Forest  surrounding  the 
lake. 

The  central  feature  of  this  complex  is 
the  Zilpo  Point  Recreation  Area,  which 
would  be  complete  with  boat-laimchlng 
ramps,  camping  facilities,  shelter  house, 
sewer  and  water  facilities,  and  the  like.  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  already  been 
appropriated  and  spent  on  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  routing  of  the  access  road  to  Zilpo 
Point  was  agreed  upon  6  years  sigo  in  a 
public  meeting  at  Owlngsvllle,  Ky.,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Citizens  of  the  adjacent  communities. 
The  design  was  made,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  ready  to  move. 

At  some  later  date,  some  outside  inter- 
ests and  groups  objected  to  the  routing 
on  the  grounds  that  it  bisected  an  area 
that  had  been  set  aside  In  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest  for  hunting  with 
bows  and  arrows,  crossbows,  and  muzzle 
loading  weapons. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Forest 
Service  did  take  another  look  at  the  rout- 
ing. In  fact,  they  have  been  looking  for 
6  years.  The  routing  they  have  proposed 
is  preferable  to  all  of  the  alternatives 
available  to  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  proposed  routing 
will  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars  less  than 
the  alternate  route  proposed  by  a  sports- 
men's group. 

Environmentally,  the  proposed  road  is 
substantially  preferable  to  the  alternate. 
Steep  grades,  cuts  and  fills  with  loose 
rock  and  debris  make  the  alternate  route 
more  dangerous.  The  alternate  provides 
greater  soil  erosion  and  slide  potential 
than  the  rldge-top  road  proposed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  alternate  road  will  provide 
poor  access  to  the  forest  from  the  stand- 
point of  fire  protection.  It  will  have 
greater  Impact  upon  water  quality  than 
the  proposed  road.  It  will  provide  limited 
access  for  timber  management  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest. 

As  for  scenic  beauty,  the  proposed  road 
along  the  rldge-top  provides  maximum 
opportunities  for  overlooks,  vistas,  and 
scenic  views.  Scenic  benefits  are  greatly 
diminished  on  the  alternate  route  by 
scars  left  by  large  cuts  and  fills. 

As  for  wildlife.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  so-called  primitive  weapons  area 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  "wilderness" 
or  "primitive"  area.  The  management  of 
this  land  is  the  same  eis  other  land  in  the 
Daniel  Boone  National  Forest  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  The  deer  and  turkey  herds 
are  not  confined  to  the  Primitive  Weap- 
ons Area  by  any  means,  but  utilize  it 
Just  as  they  do  any  other  part  of  the 
forest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment, described  as  section  43,  makes  it 
impossible  to  construct  the  proposed 
road.  We  are  placed  In  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  having  appropriated  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money  to  develop  the  Zilpo  Recreation 
Area — and  then  denying  the  people  ac- 
cess to  it,  except  by  boat. 

I  did  not  know  about  this  change  until 
2  days  ago.  Even  though  the  area  lies  en- 
tirely within  my  district  and  the  people 
of  my  district  are  the  only  ones  affected, 
I  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  it — or  even  advised  of  it  after 
the  change  was  made. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  join  in  ap- 
proving the  amendment  to  restore  the 
original  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  material  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

b.  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Action  on 
Other  Agency  Projects.  Development  of  the 
project  wUl  directly  or  indirectly  affect  three 
other  State  or  Federal  agencies.  These  agen- 
cies are  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Resources,  and  the  Gateway 
Area  Development  District. 

(1)  The  project  area  Ues  almost  entirely 
within  the  proclamation  boundary  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  National  Forest;  and  under  the 
terms  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  aU  project  lands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  dam  wUl  be  transferred  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  management.  Some  30,668  acres 
of  land  will  be  transferred.  The  lake  will 
Inundate  ^proximately  485  acres  of  Forest 
Service  land  at  seasonal  pool.  The  project  wlU 
also  affect  portions  of  U8FS  lands  through 
requirements  for  road  relocations  and  access 
roads  One  such  road  is  the  Zilpo  access  road 
or  Forest  Development  Road  No.  918.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  Cave  Bun  Lake  Land  Re- 
quirements Plan,  Design  Memorandum  No. 
6A  and  the  U.  8.  Forest  Service  Composite 
Plan  propose  the  use  of  the  ZUpo  site  for 
camping,  swimming,  boat  access  and  other 
uses.  This  site  is  located  on  a  nood  plain  ter- 
race which  Is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  proposed  lake  shore  and  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  by  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunt- 
ing Area.  To  reach  the  site,  an  adequate  ac- 
cess road  must  be  provided.  Presently 
under  consideration  Is  a  two  lane,  20  foot 
wide  8^  mUe  long  paved  road  which  will 
bisect  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Hunting  Area 
to  reach  ZUpo  recreation  site.  Concern  has 
been  expressed  by  the  League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen  and  various  other  organizations 
and  individuals  as  to  possible  adverse  effects 
to  the  area  resulting  from  construction  of 
the  road.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pioneer 
Weapons  Hunting  Area  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  a  "wUderness"  or  "primitive"  area.  The 
area  Is  essentially  the  same  and  Is  managed 
the  same  as  other  forest  land  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest  System.  It  differs  only 
In  that  a  State  regulation  restrlcta  the  use 
to  particular  types  of  weapons  for  hunting. 
A  study  Is  being  initiated  to  determine  the 
size  and  Impact  of  the  road  on  the  turkey 
herd.  Pour  majc*  alternatives  In  the  pro- 
posed road  have  been  considered.  (1)  a  shore- 
line route  from  State  Highway  826  to  State 
Highway  1274;  (2)  a  proposal  by  the  League 
of  Kentucky  Sportsmen  recommending  a 
route  extending  northward  from  FDR  129 
the  Pioneer  Wei4>ons  Hunting  Area  (PWHA) 
and  then  Joining  the  alignment  of  PDR  918; 
(3)  a  route  that  would  come  from  the  north 
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side  of  tlie  lake  acroes  a  bridge  at  a  narrows 
near  Zllpo  to  relocated  Highway  1274  and 
from  there  along  Wilson  Hill  across  a  1200 
foot  bridge  span  with  All  approaches:  (4)  no 
action  to  build  a  n»d  and  access  by  boat 


only.  Evaluation  of  these  alternatives  and 
tbelr  consequences  Indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed location  through  PWHA  best  meets 
the  m.ultlple-use  objectives  and  minimizes 
the  adverse  Impacts  to  the  sxirroundlng  area. 

ZILPO  RECREATION  SITE  ACCESS  ROAD  ALTERNATIVES 


A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  alterna- 
tives considered  on  major  areas  of  concern  la 
fummarlzed  and  shown  In  Exhibit  29  and 
EiJilblt  30  in  the  Technical  Appendix,  pages 
61  and  62. 


Propossd  road 


Shorelin*  road 


League  of  Kentucky 
Sportsmen  road 


Crosa-Laka  road 


No  road 


Timber Will  provide  best  access  (ortim- 

ber  management  activities. 

Improvements Will  eliminate  5  mi  of  existing 

hiking  trails  and  1  wildlife 
wateiTiola. 

Racraation Will  provide  access  for  better 

utilization  of  the  Zilpo  recre- 
ation area. 

Special  uses Possible  adverse  impact  from 

requests  for  access  across 
rignts-of-way  into  private 
tracts. 

Wildlife Will  provide  an  increase  in  tlie 

diversity  of  habitat  conditions ; 
will  result  in  an  increase  in 
vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Soil . ...  Some    soil    displacement    and 

erosion. 

Water Will    adversely    affect    water 

quality  during  initial  con- 
struction. 

Fir* Will  increase  fire  risk,  and  will 

provide  best  access  for  fire 
control. 

Safety — Predominantly  ridgetop  location 

will  provide  a  greater  degree 
of  safety. 

Ramotefless Will  bisect  the  pioneer  weapons 

hunting  area,  adversely  affect- 
ing its  remote  qualities. 

Ajthetics In  some  places  the  ridgetop 

landscape  will  be  exposed, 
maximum  opportunities  for 
overtocks,  vistas  and  MBm 
views  provided.  ' 

Road  costs Jl,990,000 

Future  maintenance Nominal  cost  based  on  ridgetop 

road  with  minimum  cuts  and 
fills. 

Local  economy Will  provide  nearby  recreation 

oriented  enterprises  with  ad- 
ditional revenue. 


Will  providelimited  access Will  provide  limited  access Wlllprovidelimitedacceu Will  restrict  timber  management 

activities. 
No  effect No  effect No  effect No  effect 


Will  provide  access,  but  will  dis- 
rupt Caney  recreation  area. 

Possible  adverse  impact  from 
requests  for  access. 


Will  provide  an  Increase  In  the 
diversity  of  habitat  conditions; 
will  result  In  an  increase  in 
vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Greatest  soil  displacement  and 
erosion  due  to  more  unstable 
soils  and  greater  cuts  and  fills. 

Will  result  in  greater  water 
quality  deterioration  lor  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Will  increase  Are  risk,  and  will 
provide  poor  access  for  fire 
control. 

Excessive  cuts  and  fills,  danger 
of  falling  rocks  and  debris. 


Will  provide  aaess  for  better 
utilization  of  the  Zllpo  recre- 
ation area. 

Passible  adverse  impact  from 
requests  for  access. 


Will  provide  an  increase  In  the 
diversltyof  habitat  conditions; 
will  result  in  an  increase  In 
vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 

Soil  erosion  and  slide  potential 
greater  than  proposed  road 
but  less  than  shoreline  road. 

Will  have  greater  impact  than 
the  proposed  road,  but  less 
than  the  shoreline  road. 

Wilt  increase  fire  risk,  and  will 
provide  poor  access  along 
much  of  the  route. 

Steep  grades,  cuts  and  fills  with 
loose  rocks  and  debris. 


Will  provide  access  for  better 
utilization  of  the  Zilpo  recre- 
ation area. 

Possible  adverse  impact  from 
requests  for  access. 


Will  restrict  the  planned  high 
level  of  deveiopment  of  tne 
Zilpo  site. 

No  effect 


Will  provide  access  only  to  pe-  Will  provide  access  only  to  pe- 
rimeter of  the  area,  with  rimeter  of  the  area,  with 
less  effect  on  remoteness  less  effect  on  remoteness. 

Scenic  benefits  more  than  offset  Scenic  benefits  diminished  by 

by  scarred  landscape  caused  scars  from  large  cuts  and  fills, 
by  large  cuts  and  fills  re- 
quired. 


•58,135,000 

Excessive  cost  due  to  major  cuts 
and  fills  in  unstable  soils  and 
large  drainage  structures. 

Will  have  a  greater  influence  on 
the  economy  due  to  heavier 
use  and  greater  opportunity 
for  development  of  private 
tracts. 


$2,870,000 

Higher  than  normal  cost  due  to 
large  cuts  and  fills  in  unstable 
soils,  several  major  drainage 
structures 

Will  provide  nearby  recreation 
oriented  enterprises  with  ad- 
ditional revenue. 


Will  provide  an  increase  In  the    Will  limit  opportunities  for  wild- 

diversity  of  habitat  conditions;      life  habitat  development 

will  result  in  an  increase  in 

vehicular  accidents  with  wild- 
life. 
Soil  erosion  and  slide  potential    No  effect 

greater  than  proposed  road 

but  less  than  shoreline  road. 
Will  have  greater  Impact  than  Do. 

the  proposed  road,  but  less 

than  the  shoreline  road. 
Will  Increase  fire  risk,  and  will    Fire  suppression  would  be  most 

provide  poor  access  for  fire       difficult  without  road. 

control. 
Excessive  cuts  and  fills,  danger    No  effect 

of  falling  rocks  and  debris. 

Will  have  least  effect  on  remote-    Area  would  become  mors  remote 
ness  of  the  area.  with  impoundment  of  the  lake. 

Scenic  benefits  diminished  by    Will  limit  opportunities  for  utili- 
scars  from  large  cuts  and  fills     zation  of  tfie  area. 
and  by  a  large  bridge  crossing 
the  lake. 

$4,860,000 Zero. 

Higher  than  normal  cost  due  to    No  cost 
Targe  cuts  and  fills  in  unstat>le 
soils    and     major    drainase 
structures. 

Will  provide  nearby  recreation    No  effect 
oriented  enterprises  with  ad- 
ditional revenue. 


RisoLmoN 
On  motion  of  Commissioner  Woodard,  sec- 
onded by  Ctommlssloner  Gopher,  all  members 
present  voting  aye.  It  Is  hereby  resolved  that 
the  Bath  P^cal  Court  go  on  record  as  being 
strongly  In  favor  of  construction  of  access 
road  S18  leading  from  Highway  211  to  Zllpo 
on  the  Bath  side  of  the  Cave  Run  Reservoir. 
It  Is  the  feeling  of  this  Court  that  Bath 
County  has  contributed  the  greatest  amount 
of  taxable  land  Euea  to  the  construction  of 
the  Cave  Run  Reservoir  and  unless  this  ac- 
cess road  Is  constructed,  Bath  County  will 
realize  very  little,  if  any,  benefits  from  the 
construction  of  Cave  Run  Reservoir. 
R.  C.  Alexander, 
Judge.  Bath  Fiscal  Court. 

Resolution 
On  motion  of  Commissioner  Tackett,  sec- 
onded by  Commissioner  Sexton,  all  members 
present  voting  aye.  It  Is  hereby  resolved  that 
the  Menifee  Fiscal  Court  go  on  record  as 
being  strongly  In  favor  of  construction  of  ac- 
cess road  918  leading  from  Highway  211  to 
Zllpo  on  the  Bath  side  of  the  Cave  Run  Reser- 
voir. It  Is  the  feeling  of  this  Court  that  Meni- 
fee County  has  contributed  the  greatest 
amovmt  of  taxable  land  area  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cave  Run  Reservoir  and  unless 
this  access  road  Is  constructed,  Menifee 
County  will  realize  very  little,  If  any,  benefits 
from  the  construction  of  Cave  Run  Reservoir. 

Sam  Swabtz, 
Judge,  Menifee  Fiscal  Court. 

RBSOLimON 

The  Montgomery  County  Fiscal  Cotirt  in 
their  regular  meeting  held  September  4, 1973, 


having  been  advised  of  the  desirability  of  the 
creation  of  Recreation  Site  No.  4,  known  as 
Zllpo,  hereby  votes  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend that  the  construction  of  the  access 
road  918  to  the  Zllpo  site  be  constructed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Montgomery  Cotinty  Ftscal 
Court  on  Sept.  4,  1973. 

Harkt  G.  Hoffman, 
Judge,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ky. 


Cttt  of  Mt.  Stehlino, 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ky..  September  12,  1973. 

The  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  City  Council 
passed  unanimously  the  following  Resolution 
at  Its  regular  meeting  at  Mt.  Sterling  City 
Hall.  Tuesday.  September  11.  1973.  PM.: 

Resolved  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  Mt.  Sterling  Kentucky,  go  on  record  ap- 
proving the  retention  of  the  peirtlcular  road 
designated  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  Forest  Service  Road  No.  918,  known  as  the 
Ridge  Road,  to  Zilpo  In  Bath  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  the  deletion  of  this  Ro«m1,  as 
planned,  be  opposed. 

A  copy  of  this  Resolution  approving  said 
Road  and  opposing  its  deletion,  in  any  way, 
be  sent  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers-  and/or  ap- 
propriate person  or  persozis. 

Wxslet  R.  Bbooks,  Mayor. 

Cttt  of  Salt  Lick, 

Salt  Lick,  Ky. 
On  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the 

adopted : 

RE80LVKD,  That  the  Bait  Lick  City  Coun- 
cil u  in  favor  and  urges  the  construction  at 


Forest  Service  Road  918.  known  as  the  Ridge 
Road,  as  proposed  by  the  UB.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers, 

WHEREAS,  The  proposed  road  has  been  de- 
signed and  is  ready  for  contract  and  any 
alteration  would  result  in  a  year  or  more 
delay. 

WHEREAS,  The  proposed  roeui  is  part  of 
the  network  agreed  upon  at  a  public  meet- 
ing with  the  Corp  of  Engineers. 

RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  XJS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Senators  Walter  D.  Hudleston  and  Marlow 
Cook. 

Mabttk    Craio. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Bob  Tizzkll. 

Clerk. 

CiTT  OF  FRENCHBUBO, 

Frenchburg,  Ky. 

On  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Frenchburg  City  Coun- 
cil Is  In  favor  and  urges  the  construction  of 
Forest  Service  Road  918  known  as  the  Ridge 
Road,  as  Proposed  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Whereas,  The  proposed  road  has  been  de- 
signed and  Is  ready  for  contract  and  any 
alternation  would  result  In  a  year  or  more 
delay. 

Whereas,  The  proposed  road  Is  part  of  the 
network  agreed  upon  at  a  public  meeting 
with  the  Corps  of  Engmeers. 

Resolved  ftirther,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution 1M  sent  to  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of 
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Engineers,  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Senators  Walter  D.  Huddleston  and  Marlow 
Cook. 

BLWOOD  MOTLET, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
MiKi  Allen, 

Clerk. 

RssoLtrnoN 

On  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  Jeffersonville  City 
Council  la  In  favor  and  urges  the  construc- 
tion of  Forest  Service  Road  918,  known  as 
Rldge  Road,  as  approved  by  the  UjB.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Whereas  the  proposed  road  has  been  de- 
signed and  is  ready  for  contract  and  any 
alternation  would  result  in  a  year  or  more 
delay. 

Whereas,  the  proposed  road  is  part  of  the 
network  agreed  upon  at  a  public  meeting 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gmeers, Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  Senator 
Walter  Huddleston  and  Senator  Marlow 
Cook. 

Robert    Brandenburg, 

City  Clerk. 
Pauline  Cole, 

Mayor. 

Cm  OF  Salt  Lick, 

Salt  Lick,  Ky. 
On  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Salt  Lick  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  Wednesday,  August 
29,  1973  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  Salt  Lick  Fire  Depart- 
ment go  on  record  as  being  In  support  of  the 
immediate  construction  of  Forest  Service 
Road  918  as  now  proposed  by  the  VS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  Is  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senators  Marlow  Cook, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Congressman  Carl  D. 
Perkins  and  the  Uj8.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

J.  R.  Reeves,  Chief. 
Johnson  W.  Razor,  Secretary. 

Salt  Lick  Chapter  No.  663,  O.E.S., 
Salt  Lick,  Ky.,  September  5,  1973. 
To  Whom  It  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  advise  that  the  membership  of 
this  organization  Is  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  construction  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Road  No.  918,  known  as  the  Rldge  Road, 
into  the  Zilpo  area  of  Cave  Run  Reservoir. 
Patricia  Oraoy  OLDnzu}, 

Matron. 
JtTDT  0.  Jones,  PM., 

Secretary. 

Mount  Sterling- 

MONTGOMERT  CoUNTY 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  September  6,  1973. 
Armt  Corps  of  Engineers, 
LouisvUle.  Ky. 

Dear  8ms:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mount  Sterimg-Montgomery  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  this  sixth  day  of  September  and 
passed  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

The  Mount  Sterimg-Montgomery  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  hereby  resolves  its 
full  support  and  encouragement  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  Access  Road  918  to  the  Cave  Run 
Reservoir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  O.  Reed,  Jr.. 

President. 
CXIX 2136— Part  26 


Salt  Lick  Lodge  No.  682,  F.  &  A.M., 

Salt  Lick,  Ky.,  August  31, 1973. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

The  membership  of  Salt  Lick  Lodge  No. 
882,  F.  &  A.  M.  is  m  favor  of  the  construction 
of  Forest  Service  Road  #918,  known  as  the 
Ridge  Road. 

J.  D.  BvANs,  Master. 

W.  E.  McKenzie,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Jones,  sec- 
onded by  Mrs.  David  Clarke,  carried  unani- 
mously. It  Is  hereby  RESOLVED  that  the 
Owlngsvllle  Woman's  Club  go  on  record  ap- 
proving the  retention  of  that  particular  road 
designated  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  #918,  known  as  the  Rldge  Road,  to 
Zllpo,  in  Bath  County,  Kentucky,  In  the  Cave 
Run  Ijake  Project  and  that  the  deletion  of 
this  road  as  planned  be  opposed  by  the 
Owlngsvllle  Women's  Club  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  Resolution  approving  said  road  and 
opposing  its  deletion  in  any  way  be  sent  to 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins  for  presentation 
to  Congress  and/or  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

Dated:  August  29,  1973. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Maze,  Mrs.  Arnold  Stacy, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  R.  Brooks  Byron,  Mrs.  Jinunle 
L.  Davis,  Mrs.  Oscar  Domell,  Mrs. 
Frank  T.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jas.  R.  RatlllT. 
Mrs.  Jack  Smoot,  Mrs.  Oeorge  L.  Thia, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Rogers,  Mrs.  W.  Reltt 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Bob  Roberts,  Mrs.  Jim- 
my Klsslck. 
Mrs.  David  Clarke.  Mrs.  Joe  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Sherman  Goodpaster,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Roger  O.  Byron,  Elizabeth  H.  Byron, 
Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Owen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E.  Glenn 
Miller,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Butcher,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Snedegar,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Thompson,  Sara 
Jane  Orme. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  required  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  a  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
spoke  of  "we"  having  spent  $25  million 
for  a  lake  in  his  district,  whom  did  he 
mean  by  "we"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  mean  the  Govern- 
ment, the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  The  taxpayers 
of  this  counVT- 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  sir;  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman meant  the  people  of  his  district 
or  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  had  spent 
$25  million  for  a  lake  on  which  there  is 
private  property  bordering  on  the  lake 
for  which  a  paved  road  Is  sought. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  There  is  no  private 
property  bordering  on  that  lake.  None. 

I  will  put  this  in  the  Record.  I  am  glad 
I  contacted  them  today.  I  have  got  the 
record  on  that.  There  is  not  private  prop- 
erty bordering  on  the  lake  anywhere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  arm  of  that  lake  does  not  come  down 
to  private  property? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  there  is  no  private 
property  bordering  on  that  lake. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  far  away  is  the  pri- 
vate holding  on  the  northeast  side? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  cannot  aaiswer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  the  southeast  comer 
of  that  lake, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Quite  some  distance. 
This  Is  an  area  where  there  is  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  The  Government 
bought  up  most  of  the  land. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  another  one  of 
those  deals  on  the  basis  of  "now  you  see 
it,  now  you  don't." 

The  committee  put  In  a  restriction  on 
the  building  of  the  road,  and  I  believe 
It  is  a  wise  one,  imder  section  43.  The 
pertinent  langruage  reads: 

Any  proposed  road  to  the  Zilpo  Recreation 
Area  atiall  not  be  constructed.  .  .  . 

And  so  on  and  so  forth — 
which  bisects  those  lands  .  .  . 

In  this  proposed  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  this  time.  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  in  just  a  minute.' 

In  the  committee  rejKjrt  accompany- 
ing the  bill,  dated  October  3,  1973.  which 
was  only  9  days  ago,  states  with  refer- 
ence to  section  43  and  the  prohibition 
against  road  construction,  that: 

This  section  wlU  preserve  the  nature*  of 
the  area.  There  is  an  alternate  route,  sup- 
ported by  the  League  of  Kentucky  sportsmen, 
that  would  skirt  the  Pioneer  Weapons  Himt- 
Ing  Area  and  still  provide  easy  access  to  the 
Zilpo  Recreation  Area. 

Now,  what  did  the  committee  mean 
when  It  put  that  paragraph  into  the  re- 
port, if  it  was  not  in  justification  of  the 
section  43  that  denied  construction  of 
the  road? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  refers  to,  the 
language  that  is  currently  In  the  bill,  was 
not  in  the  bill  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. It  was  put  in  by  amendment  in 
the  full  committee  without  any  knowl- 
edge that  the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment  had  any  connection  with  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman. 

This  report  was  written  after  the  full 
committee  took  action,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

This  road  does  the  same  thing  for  a 
million  dollars  less. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  For  a  million  doUars 
less  than  the  other  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  would  amount  to 
$2  million,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  figure  is  $1,900,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
amount  to  $2  million,  all  of  which  could 
very  well  be  taken  care  of  by  the  county 
or  counties  to  be  benefited  or  the  State 
of  Kentucky  If  this  road  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
either  amendment  there  is  a  guarantee 
to  protect  the  environment,  and  If  this 
subsequently  is  declared  a  wilderness 
area,  of  course.  It  cannot  be  built.  It 
cannot  be  built  anyhow  imtil  such  time 
as  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
has   completely   cleared,    and   there   Is 
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plenty  of  time  to  act  on  it  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  road  to 
be  built  to  the  east  of  the  wilderness 
area? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sun 
not  aware  of  the  road  the  gentleman 
speaks  about. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  take  the  time  to  point  out 
something  in  answer  to  the  statement 
that  was  made  that  the  bill  never  passed. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  on  the  24th  day 
of  July  the  Senator  from  KentuclQ',  Mr. 
Cooper,  offered  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  was  approved  and  which  is  now 
In  conference.  This  appears  on  page 
25690  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

So  in  answer  to  Members  who  get  up 

and  say  the  bill  will  never  pass,  it  al- 
ready has  passed.  It  has  passed,  and 
creates  a  wilderness  area  in  this  section 
of  Kentucky.  Let  the  record  show  that 
I  did  not  suck  this  Information  out  of  my 
thumb. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  this  is  the  time  and  place  to  defeat 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  sustain  the  orig- 
inal action  of  the  committee.  The  House 
ought  to  someday  put  an  end  to  this 
now-you-see-it,  now-you-do-not  busi- 
ness— this  business  of  saying  one  thing 
one  day  and  doing  something  else  the 
next.  I  do  not  know  what  prompts  this 
proposed  action  here  today,  but  it  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERZD  BY  MR.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  On 
page  80  line  18  after  the  words  "eight  years" 
add  "without  any  Congressional  appropria- 
tions within  the  last  eight  years." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  I  am  offering  car- 
ries out  the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
plugs  a  loophole  which  otherwise  might 
have  inadvertently  appeared  in  the  bill. 
The  section  which  these  words  would 
amend  is  designed  to  provide  a  means  of 
deauthorizmg  old  projects  on  which 
there  has  not  been  any  recent  congres- 
sional action. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  before  us  makes 
this  deauthorizing  process  applicable  to 
those  projects  which  have  been  author- 
ized for  a  period  of  at  least  8  years. 

Some  of  us  have  begun  to  recognize, 
since  it  was  called  to  our  attention,  a 
great  many  projects  take  many  years 


longer  than  the  8  years  after  their  au- 
thorization to  realize  their  culmination. 
This  provision,  unless  further  clarified, 
might  inadvertently  create  an  opportu- 
nity for  mischief.  There  are  throughout 
the  country,  of  course,  a  multitude  of 
Uve,  active  and  thoroughly  viable  proj- 
ects that  have  been  authorized  longer 
than  8  years  but  which  still  have  not 
been  completed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  committee 
intended  to  give  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  the  right  to  deauthorlze  those 
projects  on  which  Congress  is  regularly 
and  duly  appropriating  money  and  con- 
tinuing construction  nor  those  for  which 
Congress  has  authorized  money  to  com- 
plete planning  looking  ioFward  to  con- 
struction. 

Therefore  we  simply  suggest  that  these 
few  words  be  added  as  a  definition  of 
those  projects  to  which  a  deauthorizing 
process  would  be  applicable.  We  think 
it  should  not  apply  so  broadly  to  all  that 
have  been  authorized  for  8  years  but 
rather  to  those  that  have  not  received  any 
congressional  appropriation  In  the  last 
8  years. 

This  would  Include  most  of  the  old 
projects  that  Congress  is  not  really  inter- 
ested in  pursuing.  This  would  permit  de- 
authorlzatlon  of  sdl  the  dead  wood  on 
which  there  has  not  been  any  action.  But 
it  would  not  permit  someone  in  the  OMB 
to  come  to  us  with  a  deauthorlzation  list 
including  projects  on  which  there  has 
been  recent  or  current  action  and  in 
which  there  is  continuing  congressional 
interest. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  would  do, 
and  I  think  it  is  what  the  committee  de- 
sires and  intends  to  do. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment  does. 
As  it  Is  written  in  the  bill,  tl^  OMB  could 
arbitrarily  wipe  out  a  project  where  no 
money  has  been  appropriated  in  the  8 
years  following  authorization.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Unless  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  could  wipe  out  one  in  which 
money  has  been  appropriated  in  fhe  last 
8  years,  also. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Let  me  cite  for  the 
gentleman  a  question.  Let  us  take  a  proj- 
ect which  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
8  or  more  years  ago.  The  project 
involves  road  construction  in  two  States. 
Some  of  the  money  for  a  part  of  the  road 
in  one  State  has  been  appropriated  and 
spent  and  part  of  the  construction  has 
been  completed.  None  of  the  money  for 
the  part  in  the  other  State  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  no  construction  has  been 
undertaken.  Does  this  amendment  mean 
that  the  part  in  the  State  which  has  been 
authorized  but  for  which  there  has  been 
no  appropriation  can  be  wiped  out  by 
OMB,  or  would  the  part  already  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  be  constructed 
in  the  other  State? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  I  understand  the 
facts  of  the  situation  presented  by  the 


gentleman  from  Georgia,  imder  the 
presently  existing  lang\iage  in  the  bill, 
the  OMB  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  at  their  desire,  might  be  able 
to  list  such  a  project  for  deauthorlzation 
if  it  was  authorized  8  years  or  longer  ago, 
regardless  of  whether  some  money  has  or 
has  not  been  appropriated  during  that 
time.  As  to  the  question  of  the  Involve- 
ment of  two  States.  I  think  the  answer 
would  depend  upon  whether  the  project 
was  Initially  authorized  as  a  single 
package. 

Under  the  amendment  which  we  pro- 
pose, if  money  has  been  appropriated  in 
the  last  8  years,  they  could  not  list  it  for 
automatic  deauthorlzation. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Whether  It  had  or  had 
not  been  used  in  one  of  the  States? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  Assuming  It  is  all 
one  project,  I  do  not  think  that  Issue 
enters  into  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  just  had 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  think  there  has  been  a  little 
misunderstanding  about  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  deauthorlzation  section  of 
the  bill  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  described  earlier.  This  is 
legislation  that  came  about  as  a  result  of 
work  I  had  done  with  the  committee.  A 
large  dam  had  been  authorized  in  Clare- 
mont,  N.H.  It  had  been  authorized  for 
years  and  years.  It  finally  was  deauthor- 
ized  in  1970.  The  reason  we  wanted 
to  get  it  deauthorized  was  because  in  the 
area  of  the  proposed  dam  there  could  be 
no  planning,  people  could  not  sell  their 
homes,  and  the  city  could  not  plan  for 
the  future.  The  dam  was  hanging  over  the 
city  of  Claremont  like  a  sword  of  Damo- 
cles. The  Public  Works  Committee  went 
along  with  us  and  last  year  deauthorized 
it,  and  thus  set  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Claremont  at  rest. 

Then  I  decided,  in  consultation  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts' 
and  the  committee  staff,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  general  deauthorlzation  section. 

This  is  something  that  was  very  care- 
fully drafted.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Wright)  has  offered  his 
amendment  without  any  consultation 
with  me,  and  to  my  knowledge  with  no 
consultation  at  all  with  the  people  who 
are  interested  at  the  staff  level.  This,  as  I 
say,  was  carefully  drafted.  Indeed,  it  was 
in  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year, 
and  vetoed  by  the  President. 

I  think  the  Interchange  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  con- 
tains certain  misrepresentations. 

First  of  all,  the  OMB  is  not  in  on  this 
action;  it  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  to  submit  a  list 
of  projects  authorized  for  at  least  8 
years  which  are  eligible  for  deauthorl- 
zation. I  would  much  rather  see  the  gen- 
tleman's Eimendment  set  at  10  years, 
and  take  out  this  appropriation  Ism- 
guage. 
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But,  then — and  get  this,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  should  be  aware 
of  this — we  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  have  a  healthy  skepticism  of  what 
some  of  these  people  downtown  do. 
Therefore,  we  require  that  the  corps'  list 
must  be  submitted  to  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  to  approve  It.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  going  to  approve  the  deauthorlzation 
of  a  Trinity  River  project,  or  one  of 
these  other  projects  that  msiybe  has  not 
moved  very  fast,  but  is  still  on  the  books. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  doing  that. 

Consequently,  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  suggested 
this.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  to  take  the  micro- 
phone and  explain  to  me  why  the  gentle- 
man is  presenting  this  language. 

I  have  no  great  pride  of  authorship.  I 

am  sure  that  any  amendment  I  have  ever 
drafted,  even  with  the  help  of  this  able 
staff,  could  have  been  improved,  so  please 
do  not  get  me  wrong,  Mr.  Wright.  But, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  gentleman 
has  pulled  this  out  of  his  pocket,  and  at 
a  late  date.  I  Just  wondered  why  it  Is 
necessary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  most  of 
the  commentary  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  made  is  valid,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  did  work  very 
diligently  and  well  to  perfect  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section. 

The  essential  problem  that  some  of 
US  saw  in  It,  and  I  must  admit  we  saw 
It  belatedly,  was  a  potential  hazard  of 
strict  interpretation  by  someone  in  the 
executive  branch.  And  while  nothing  in 
the  language  of  this  section  specifically 
mentions  OMB,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshh-e  realizes  that  those 
In  the  executive  branch — and  that  In- 
cludes the  Army  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— do  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
OMB.  And  they  could  come  In  and  offer 
a  deauthorlzation  of  a  project  simply 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  authorized 
more  than  8  years  ago.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  would  in  a  great  many  cases,  but 
where  they  desired  to  do  so  they  could. 

That  is  what  the  language  says. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  full  well  knows,  there  are  a 
great  many  still  tmcompleted  projects 
that  were  authorized  a  long  time  ago, 
longer  than  8  years  ago,  and  on  which 
there  has  been  substantial  planning  and 
progress,  and  some  of  them  have  even 
begun  construction.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  In- 
tended to  permit  someone  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  set  one  of  those  projects 
up  for  deauthorlzation,  which  a  strict 
construction  of  the  language  contained 
in  the  bill  would  permit. 

This  amendment  was  drafted,  quite 
honestly,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 


Hampshire  suggests,  at  a  late  moment 
when  some  of  us  noted  that  oversight 
and  decided  that  we  should  plug  the  hole 
so  as  to  prevent  that  contingency. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  after  such 
a  deauthorlzation  Ust  came  to  the  Con- 
gress our  committee  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  so  as  to  prevent  deau- 
thorlzation. But  we  would  have  to  take 
the  initiative,  to  act  expeditiously  and 
affirmatively  to  keep  such  a  project  on 
the  books.  If  we  did  not  act  within  180 
days,  it  would  be  automatically  deau- 
thorized. and  I  would  not  want  to  see 
that  happen  to  any  active  project  in 
which  Congress  has  a  continuing  inter- 
est. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  concluded  his  remarks  un- 
der the  gavel.  As  I  say,  I  was  not  made 
aware  of  this  language  until  very  re- 
cently. I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  would 
feel  better  if,  instead  of  8  years,  we  called 
it  10  years.  My  question  about  the  gen- 
tleman's language  is  the  way  it  is  drafted 
right  now.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  gen- 
tleman could  spend  $1  on  a  telephone 
call  to  find  out  if  the  project  was  still 
on  the  books,  and  that  would  rule  out 
any  subsequent  appropriation.  There  is 
no  limit  on  his  money. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  propo- 
sition that  the  gentleman  Is  raising  is 
one  that  was  brought  up  when  Mr.  Don- 
dero  from  Michigan  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  sought  to  have  a  gen- 
eral deauthorlzation  bill,  one  that  would 
make  a  time  limitation  on  the  projects. 
If  they  were  not  properly  provided  for 
by  apppropriation.  they  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  they  would  be  deauthorized. 
That  proposition  is  pending  before  the 
committee  to  make  a  general  review  of 
a  project  heretofore  authorized,  because, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  It  takes 
us  from  the  time  the  project  is  author- 
ized imtil  it  receives  the  first  appropria- 
tion 10  years.  2  months.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  be  very  impetuous  or  very  de- 
sirous of  moving  with  great  haste  and 
speed  according  to  those  kinds  of  situ- 
ations. 

So  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  defer 
the  question  that  he  now  brings  up  until 
some  other  time,  until  we  can  give  It 
complete  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

amendment  OITERKD  BT  MR.  TOtTNO  OF  FLOR- 
IDA TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  lOl. 
WHIGHT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chahman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offtered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Toitno  of  Flor- 
ida to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Wbioht:  Strike  out  the  words  "the  last  eight 


years"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  last 
four  years", 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  is  a  serious  amendment, 
but  I  should  also  like  to  have  a  discus- 
sion with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright).  In  reading  this  bill  and 
in  reading  this  amendment.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  this  amendment  would 
Ught  a  flickering  but  eternal  flame  at  the 
graveslte  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge' 
Canal.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  could  aUevlate  my  fears  on  that 
or  tell  me  something  that  would  make 
me  feel  better  about  that  particular 
project. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion Of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  my 
interest  Is  in  a  total  of  757  projects. 
There  are  203  projects  on  the  active  list 
and  554  projects  on  a  somewhat  deferred 
list.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  is  on  the  deferred 
list  or  not.  but  all  I  have  to  say  about 
that  Is  that  if  It  Is  going  to  be  offlclaJly 
deauthorized  within  8  years  of  an  ap- 
propriation, I  should  like  Congress  to  be 
the  one  to  act  affirmatively  to  deauthor- 
lze it.  I  would  not  want  to  have  it  sent 
up  here  on  a  list  compiled  by  someone 
In  the  OMB  or  someplace  else  and  put 
us  in  the  spot  of  having  to  act  negatively 
within  180  days  In  order  to  keep  it  from 
being  formally  and  legally  deauthorized. 

We  In  our  judgment  authorized  it 
Initially.  New  problems  have  arisen,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  do  not  know  the  present 
status  of  that  canal.  I  understand  there 
Is  some  problem  at  the  OMB  and  else- 
where about  It.  I  am  talking,  though, 
about  a  great  many  projects  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  among  them 
maybe  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
would  be  Involved  In  this.  But  4  years  is 
a  short  period  of  time,  it  seems  to  me, 
considering  the  lengthy  delays  and  the 
labyrinth  of  studies  and  plans  and  public 
hearings  through  which  each  of  these 
projects  must  go  from  congressional  au- 
thorization to  turning  the  first  spadeful 
of  dirt. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
pointed  out.  that  Is  an  average  of  10  years 
and  2  months.  I  Just  feel  that  Congress 
ought  to  retain  to  itself  the  right  to  keep 
these  projects  at  least  on  the  books.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  going  to  be 
built,  and  they  will  not  be  built  unless 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  the 
building. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  4  years  is  sufficient 
time  for  Congre.ss  to  take  its  action? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  thhik  so  neces- 
sarily, because  there  are  some  projects 
for  which  we  might  appropriate,  and 
then  It  would  take  4  or  5  years  to  spend 
that  appropriation.  If  they  were  moving 
slowly  on  that  project  and  speeding  up 
others,  then  we  may  not  have  to  appro- 
priate again  for  5  years  on  that  particu- 
lar project. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  It  automati- 
cally deauthorized.  Just  because  there 
has  not  been  an  appropriation  for  4 
years,  but  I  think  8  years  is  a  reasonable 
time.  If  the  project  was  authorized  more 
than  8  years  ago  and  if  we  had  not  ap- 
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propriated  any  money  for  it  in  the  last 
8  years,  maybe  it  ought  to  be  sent  up  for 
deauthorization. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  information.  I  really  do 
not  see  how  the  4-year  period  of  time 
would  be  too  short  a  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reauthorize  or  deauthorize  any 
of  these  projects. 

I  think  a  4-year  time  period  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Congress.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  workable  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  truth  is  that  the 
average  project  now  under  construction 
was  authorized  14  years  ago.  So  4  years 
would  never  get  one  started.  I  have  one 
that  took  7y2  years  just  for  engineering 
time. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment.  The 
present  provision  of  the  public  works  bill 
provides  that  if  there  is  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  a  project,  after  8  years,  be  de- 
authorized,  that  project  may  be  specifi- 
cally deauthorlzed  by  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  not  precisely 
correct.  The  bill  does  not  provide  that  a 
project  be  specLflcally  deauthorlzed  by 
action  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
The  bUl  provides  that  the  administration, 
or  the  Chief  Engineer,  might  send  us  a 
list  of  projects  which  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  deauthorlzed,  and  perhaps  he  has  been 
so  advised  by  OMB,  and  if  we  did  not  act 
within  180  days  to  reverse  that  recom- 
mendation, they  would  be  automatically 
deauthorlzed  and  all  the  work  the  Con- 
gress has  put  into  them  would  be  off  the 
books. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  wants  to  put 
itself  into  that  position  easily.  I  think  we 
have  to  indulge  the  presumption  that 
Congress  knew  what  it  was  doing  in  most 
of  these  cases  when  It  authorized  the 
project,  and  most  especially  if  we  have 
been  appropriating  money  for  the  proj- 
ect. If  we  have  not  been  appropriating 
money  for  certain  projects,  maybe  they 
should  be  deauthorlzed.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  give  anyone  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  too  easy  an  opportunity  to 
imdo  what  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has 
done.  That  is  the  thnist  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Members  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  because  I  think 
4  years  is  too  short  a  time.  I  think  my 
amendment  carries  out  the  intention  of 
the  committee. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  way  this  bill  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, if  we  have  authorized  preconstruc- 
tlon  money,  that  construction  can  take 
place  on  condition  that  It  meets  environ- 
mental requirements?  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  Is  correct,  but  the 
bill  provides  for  automatic  deauthorlza- 


tlons  and  I  think  4  years  is  too  short   a 

time 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  asking  the  question. 
I  do  not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 
That  Is  correct,  is  it  not  so? 

We  do  know  that  we  therefore  au- 
thorize some  money  for  preconstruction 
grants  and  then  we  may  determine  after 
that  that  the  project  Is  not  eligible  for 
construction  because  it  lacks  environ- 
mental or  other  requirements.  Is  it  not 
so  that  under  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  there 
shoxild  be  a  determination  by  a  city  or 
a  community  or  by  environmentalists 
that  the  project  should  not  be  eligible 
for  construction,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  deauthorize  this  project  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  even  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young)  ?  Is  it  not  so  that  even  if  $1  were 
appropriated  for  this  project,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  deauthorize  it?  Is  th^  not 
the  Import  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  we  can  deauthorize  any  proj- 
ect we  want  to  at  any  time  we  want  to 
and  nothing  in  my  amendment  or  in  the 
bill  prevents  that.  The  Congress  has  had 
that  right  all  along.  The  bill  just  sim- 
ply sets  up  a  procedure  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  send  us  projects  for  au- 
tomatic deauthorization  and  forces  us 
to  act  negatively  within  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time  if  we  are  to  prevent  deau- 
thorization. I  just  do  not  want  to  make 
it  too  easy  for  the  administration. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  would  be  so,  would  it 
not,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if 
$1  had  been  appropriated  we  would  not 
be  able  to  deauthorize  that  project  imder 
the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
that  Congress  is  not  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing frivolous  appropriations  of  $1  just  to 
keep  a  project  going.  And  I  would  reiter- 
ate that  Congress  could  act.  If  it  should 
so  desire,  to  deauthorize  any  project  at 
any  time.  The  only  thing  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  a  newly  proposed  process 
of  automatic  deauthorization. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  We  have  frequently  au- 
thorized preconstruction  grants,  even 
though  subsequently  It  is  determined 
that  construction  should  not  go  on; 
imder  this  amendment,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  deauthorize  a  project. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Under  my  amendment 
or  the  other  amendment  or  under  the 
bill  Itself,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  or  any  other  Member  could  offer 
a  motion  at  any  time  to  deauthorize  any 
project  on  the  books.  That  right  would 
not  be  foreclosed,  whether  or  not  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  to  the  sunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida) there  were — ayes  23 ;  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNOMENT    OITEKED    BY    MB.    BTXOK 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ToUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btbon:  Page 
132,  strike  out  lines  10  through  18,  inclusive, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Sxc.  88.  (a)  The  project  for  Verona  Dam 
and  Lake,  Virginia,  is  hereby  authorteed  sub- 
stantlaUy  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In 
House  Document  Numbervd  91-343  as  mod- 
ified by  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  hla  report  dated  July  13, 
1973.  except  that  such  authorization  shall 
be  limited  to  the  phase  I  design  memoran- 
dum of  ttdvanced  engineering  and  design, 
at  an  estimated  coet  of  $736,000. 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  H.R.  10203 
would,  quite  simply,  delete  the  language 
for  the  phase  1  authorization  study  of 
the  Sixes  Bridge  Dam.  This  dam  Is  lo- 
cated in  Frederick  County  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent,  approximately  55  miles 
from  here  on  the  Monocacy  River. 

There  is  a  firm  local  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  this  dam  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.  The  county  conunissloners, 
the  Soil  Conservation  District  of  Car- 
roll County,  the  Frederick  County  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Thurmont  mayor  and  com- 
missioners, the  Thurmont  Civic  Associa- 
tion— and  I  could  name  many  other 
groups  thaat  are  opposed  to  this  dam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  argue  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  water  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  contend, 
however,  that  there  are  solutions  to  these 
problems  and  that  we  can  adequately  ex- 
plore them. 

This  year's  Water  Resources  Act  au- 
thorizes |6  million  for  a  pilot  plant  to 
treat  the  water  of  the  Potomac  estuary 
here  in  Washington.  This  test  of  the 
estuarine  waters  should  be  carried  out 
as  quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
There  are  indications  that  the  viral  or- 
ganism content  of  the  estuarine  waters 
is  no  higher  than  that  of  the  free  flowing 
Potomac  River,  which  is  being  utilized 
for  the  water  supply  for  the  Washington 
area  at  this  time. 

With  the  scheduled  improvement  of 
Blue  Plains  and  a  fair  test  of  the  pilot 
plant,  I  feel  that  the  estuary  will  be 
proven  to  be  a  reliable  source  of  drink- 
ing water. 

Prom  the  original  package  of  16  dams 
planned  for  the  Potomac  Basin  in  1963. 
present  plans  have  narrowed  the  choice 
to  three;  the  Bloomington  Dam,  which 
is  already  being  constructed  in  my  dis- 
trict. Sixes  Bridge,  and  Verona  Dam  in 
Virginia. 

I  have  discussed  this  plan  with  knowl- 
edgeable engineers  who  have  shown  me 
comparisons  t>etween  the  cost  benefits 
of  Sixes  Bridge  and  the  other  proposed 
dam  sites.  Some  of  these  sites  could  pro- 
vide the  same  amount  of  water  as  Sixes 
Bridge  without  the  disruption  of  farms 
and  families  that  Sixes  Bridge  would  en- 
tail. These  alternate  dams  would  be 
closer  to  the  Potomac  and  to  Washing- 
ton and  could  replenish  the  water  supply 
at  the  Washington  intake  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  Sixes  Bridge.  They 
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could  also  pimip  and  store  unneeded  re- 
leases from  the  Bloomington  Dam  for 
future  use. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Seneca  Dam  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomac  was  abandoned  several  years 
ago  due  to  pressures  applied  by  local  res- 
idents of  northern  Virginia  and  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 

Of  coiu'se,  it  will  be  argued  that  this  is 
only  a  contingency  authorization.  The 
$665,000  for  advanced  design  and  engi- 
neering for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  could  and 
should  be  best  applied  for  studies  of 
alternate  sites  and  the  total  restudy  of 
the  Potomac  Basin.  To  spend  this  amount 
of  money  on  phase  I  for  a  project  that 
is  almost  unanimously  opc>osed  locally  I 
believe  is  a  misuse  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Federal  funds  have  been  spent  to  de- 
velop a  master  plan  for  Frederick  County, 
and  that  master  plan  at  this  time  does 
not  include  Sixes  Bridges.  We  provide 
funds  for  master  planning  and  then,  in 
an  xmcoordlnated  Federal  action,  dis- 
rupt the  plan  that  we  have  helped  to 
underwrite. 

I  believe  this  $665,000  should  not  be 
spent. 

I  might  add  one  other  point.  The  pro- 
posed Sixes  Bridge  Dam  would  wipe  out 
11,000  acres  of  prime  dairy  land.  This 
means  85  dairy  farms.  At  a  time  when 
we  have  a  critical  milk  problem,  with 
milk  prices  soaring.  It  seems  a  mistake 
even  to  consider  removing  such  dairy 
land  from  the  Washington  and  Balti- 
more milk  shed. 

I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  say  that 
the  committee  does  not  intend  to  author- 
ize the  building  of  the  dam  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  refers  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  worked 
very  hard  to  come  up  with  an  approach 
to  the  problems  in  the  Potomac  River 
Ba^nVrhe  plan  we  have  come  up  with 
represems.  in  our  opinion,  the  best  prac- 
tical approach  to  this  matter.  All  of  the 
provisions  in  section  85  are  interrelated, 
and  to  remove  any  one  of  them  would  be 
very  damaging  to  the  overall  plan.  The 
plan  consists  of  three  Interrelated  ele- 
ments. The  Verona  Dam  in  Virginia  and 
the  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  in  Maryland  are 
authorized  through  the  phase  1  design 
memorandum  stage  of  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design.  This  does  not  con- 
stitute a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  these  projects  should  be  built. 
This  is  a  decision  for  which  much  more 
information  is  needed.  The  purpose  of 
the  authorization  is  to  allow  the  prelim- 
inary engineering  work  to  proceed  simul- 
taneously with  the  other  elements  of  the 
plan  authorized  by  this  section  so  that 
if  it  is  later  determined  that  these  proj- 
ects are  needed,  critical  time  will  not 
have  been  lost. 

The  second  element  of  the  plan  is  an 
investigation  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Potomac  estuary  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area.  This  study  Includes  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  evaluation  of  a  pilot 
water  treatment  plant.  For  some  years  It 
lias  been  argued  that  the  Verona  and 


Sixes  Bridge  projects,  as  well  as  other 
proposed  dams  in  the  basin,  are  not  nec- 
essary because  the  water  needs  of  the 
Washington  area  can  be  met  by  the  Po- 
tomac estuary.  The  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  a  pilot  treatment 
plant  should  finally  settle  the  contro- 
versy over  the  use  of  the  estuary  waters 
and  the  need  for  alternate  sources  of  wa- 
ter supply. 

The  third  element  of  the  plan  is  the 
most  Important.  It  directs  a  $5V2  million 
review  study  of  the  water  and  related  re- 
sources needs  of  the  Potomac  River  Ba- 
sin and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area. 

The  first  Potomac  River  Basin  Report 
was  published  In  1963  with  the  objective 
Of  producing  a  water  resoiu"ces  develop- 
ment plan  to  provide  the  optimum  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people,  industry,  and  busi- 
ness and  social  institutions  of  the  basin. 
Major  recommendations  included  the 
construction  of  418  headwater  reservoirs 
and  16  major  reservoirs. 

After  a  lengthy  review  process,  in- 
cluding a  special  study  directed  by  the 
President,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Congress  in 
1970  was  for  authorization  of  two  proj- 
ects. Sixes  Bridge  and  Verona.  It  was 
his  view,  and  that  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, that  although  this  was  but  a  mar- 
ginal interim  solution  to  the  water 
supply  problem  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  it  was  an  essential 
first  step. 

The  committee  feels  that  there  is  a 
serious  need  for  a  review  of  this  study  In 
accordance  with  present-day  policies  and 
procedures.  This  review  study  will,  among 
other  things,  examine  alternatives  to  the 
Sixes  Bridge  and  Verona  projects  and 
other  previously  proposed  projects. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
three-element  plan  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  section  is  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  necessary  information 
needed  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  what 
must  be  done  to  meet  the  water  and  re- 
lated resources  needs  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  and  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area.  The  committee  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  in  no  event  will  the  Sixes 
Bridge  and  Verona  projects  be  author- 
ized for  construction  unless  the  commit- 
tee is  satisfied,  based  on  the  results  of 
the  pilot  program  and  on  the  compre- 
hensive review  study,  that  they  are 
necessary. 

The  limited  authorization  of  the 
Verona  and  Sixes  Bridge  projects  W8is 
Included  for  one  reason:  If  the  pUot 
treatment  plant  and  study  indicate  that 
the  Potomac  estuary  cannot  be  used  for 
water  supply,  and  if  the  review  study  of 
the  basin  concludes  that  there  is  no  fea- 
sible alternative  to  these  projects  and 
they  must  be  constructed  to  meet  the 
water  supply  needs,  then  we  will  not  have 
lost  valuable  time — we  will  be  ready  to 
authorize  the  projects  for  construction. 

We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
did  nothing  with  regard  to  these  two 
projects  and  simply  stood  by  for  the  3  or 
4  years  It  will  take  to  evaluate  the  use  of 
the  estuary.  We  cannot  take  that  risk. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  sympathetic 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  He  came  and  talked 
to  me  specifically  about  this,  expressing 
his  concern  on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 

Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Butler),  concerning  the 
Verona  project  and  also  Mr.  Goodlinc  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  reCiOgnized  that 
projects  of  this  type  cannot  help  but 
cause  a  lot  of  controversy,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  committee  saw  fit 
to  put  specific  language  in  the  report 
which  would  require  that  alternatives  be 
given  consideration  during  the  advanced 
engineering  and  design  stage. 

I  will  read  the  specific  language  from 
the  committee  report  so  that  the  legis- 
lative history  is  clearly  on  the  record.  I 
quote, 

This  review  study  will,  among  other  things, 
examine  alternatives  to  the  Sixes  Bridges  and 
Verona  projects  and  other  previously  pro- 
posed projects.  It  will  consider  the  water 
resources  needs  of  the  basin  and  the  metro- 
politan area  in  the  moet  comprehensive  man- 
ner, including  various  alternatives  and  com- 
binations. .  .  . 

Further, 

■nie  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
In  no  event  wUI  the  Sixes  Bridges  and  Verona 
projects  be  authorized  for  construction  untu 
the  Committee  is  satisfied,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  pUot  program  and  on  the  com- 
prehensive review  study,  that  they  are  neces- 
sary. 

I  have  conveyed  this  information  to 
Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Good- 
ling  directly  and  I  want  to  restate  it  here 
today  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman.  This  is  ex- 
actly true. 

The  language  in  this  permits  us  to  look 
at  every  single  alternative.  We  must  find 
a  source  of  water  for  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Maryland  should  be  sup- 
ported in  light  of  his  adamant  opposi- 
tion and  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  his 
district  that  this  is  a  waste  of  $665,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  the  past  sup- 
ported the  Sixes  Bridge  impoimdmait 
near  Frederick,  Md.,  because  I  believe  it 
would  serve  as  a  source  of  water  for  the 
local  area  in  which  it  would  be  con- 
structed as  well  as  an  emergency  source 
for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
On  April  26.  1973. 1  testified  to  this  effect 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  pub- 
lic hearing  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  D.C. 

At  that  time,  I  stated,  however,  that 
the  views  of  the  Congressman  represent- 
ing the  area  where  the  Impoimdment 
will  be  sited  should  be  given  full  and  due 
consideration.  It  now  appears,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Uie  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee did  not  take  into  consideration 
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the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land's Sixth  District,  the  Honorable 
GooDLOE  Byron.  In  fact,  the  gentleman 
was  not  even  given  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  committee  on  this 
project  before  it  was  put  Into  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  body  can  best  operate  under  condi- 
tions such  as  these.  If  a  committee  in- 
tends to  place  a  project  In  a  Member's 
district  in  the  face  of  his  opposition.  It 
should  be  willing  to  give  him  the  cour- 
tesy of  being  allowed  to  testify  against 
it  and  the  committee  should  also  have  to 
put  forward  very  convincing  reasons  why 
this  action  is  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  the  motion  offered  by  Congress- 
man Btbon. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  made  that 
remark  that  the  Congressman  did  not 
have  an  opportxmlty  to  testify.  We  held 
4  weeks  of  hearings,  and  every  single 
Member  of  Congress  who  wanted  to  ap- 
pear had  the  opportunity.  However,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  at 
the  time  of  our  hearings,  the  report  on 
the  Potomac  River  projects  was  not  yet 
before  \is,  and,  perhaps,  on  this  basis, 
it  may  have  been  believed  that  the  proj- 
ects were  not  under  consideration.  The 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  report  be- 
fore us  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  Is 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  we  did 
not  authorize  the  Sixes  Bridge  project 
for  construction  but  only  authorized  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  on  the 
project  and  then  only  as  part  of  a  three 
element  plan  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Byron)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
fiu-ther  amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— RIVER  BASIN  MONITTARY 

AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sxc.  201.  (a)  In  addition  to  previous  au- 
tborlzatlons,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  of  each  river 
basin  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  referred  to  In  the  first  column 
below,  which  was  basically  authorized  by  the 
Act  referred  to  by  date  of  enactment  In  the 
second  column  below,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  that  shown  opposite  such  river  basin 
In  the  third  column  below : 


Data 


Amount 


Alabtma-Coosa  River  Basin Mar.    2,1945  $31,000,000 

Arkansas  Rivar  Basin J  una  28. 1938  U.  000, 000 

Brazos  Rivaf  Basin SapL    3  1954  19.000,000 

Cantral  and  southern  riorida...  June  30, 1948  15.000.000 

Columbia  River  Basin June  28, 1944  94,000.000 

Mississippi  River  and  tribuUritt  May   15.1928  211.000.000 

Missouri  River  Basin June  28, 1938  72.000.000 

North    Branch.    Susquehanna    Jiriy     3, 19S8  64,000,000 
River  Basin. 

Ohio  River  Basin June  22. 1936  120,000,000 

Ouachita  River  Basin May   17,1950  4.000,000 

Red  River  Waterway  project....  Au(.  13.1968  9,0OaflOO 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin D«c.  22.1944  83,000.000 

South  Platte  River  Basin_ May   17,1950  15,000,000 

Upper  M>taissipp4  RIvw  Baski.  June  28. 1938  4, 000, 000 

WWtoRitw  Basin. Juee  28.1938  9,000,000 


(b)  The  total  amotmt  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  by  tills  section  shall  not  exceed 
$764,000,000. 

Sic.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
to  initiate  the  second  phase  of  the  btuik 
erosion  control  works  and  setback  levees  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1980,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
93-161,  and  tbe  monetary  authorization  for 
the  Sacramento  River  Basin,  basically  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  Is 
increaaed  by  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO.OOO  for 
such  purpose. 

Sec.  203.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  at 
1973". 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  commend  the 
committee  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Ji£r.  RosTXNKowsKi)  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  CRR.  10203)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  590,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

If  not  the  question  Is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

RECOKOEO    VOTE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, Emd  there  were — ayes  337,  noes  14, 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  sai 

1 

AYES— 337 

Abdnor 

Plsher 

Mezvmsky 

Abzug 

Flood 

Michel 

Adams 

Flynt 

MUfard 

Addabbo 

Foley 

MUler 

Alexander 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

Mmish 

Ford. 

Mink 

Calif. 

WUllamD. 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Anderson,  DL 

Forsythe 

MltcbeU,  N.T. 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

MlzeU 

N.  Dak. 

Fraser 

Moakley 

Annunzio 

Prellnghuysen 

MoUohan 

Arends 

Prenzel 

Montgomery 

Armstrong 

Pulton 

Moorhead. 

Badlllo 

Oaydoa 

Calif. 

Barrett 

OeUys 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Bauman 

Olbbons 

Morgan 

Beard 

Oilman 

Moss 

ISennett 

Olnn 

Murphy,  m. 

Bergland 

Oonzales 

Murphy,  N.T. 

BevUl 

Orasso 

Myen 

Blaggi 

Qray 

Natcher 

Blester 

Green.  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Bingham 

Orover 

Nelsen 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Nichols 

Blatnik 

Oude 

NU 

Boggs 

Ounter 

Obey 

Boland 

Ouyer 

O'Brien 

BoUln^ 

Haley 

ONelU 

Bowen 

Hamilton 

Owens 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Parrls 

Bray 

Hanrahan 

Passman 

Breaux 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Patman 

Breckinridge 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Patten 

BrlnUey 

Harrington 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Marsha 

Perkins 

Broomfleld 

Harvey 

Pettis 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hastings 

Pike 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Poage 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Heinz 

Preyer 

Burgener 

Helstoakl 

Price,  ni. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Henderson 

Price,  Tex. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hicks 

Prltchard 

Burke.  Mass. 

HUUs 

Qule 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hlnshaw 

Railsback 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Ho^an 

Randall 

Butler 

Hoilfleld 

Rangel 

Camp 

Holt 

Rarlck 

Carey,  N.T. 

Holtzman 

Rees 

Carney.  Ohio 

Horton 

Regula 

Carter 

Hosmer 

Reuss 

Casey,  Tex. 

Huber 

Rhodes 

Chamberlain 

Hungate 

Rlnaldo 

Chappell 

Hunt 

Roberts 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Robinson,  Va. 

Clark 

Jannan 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rodlno 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roe 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers 

Cohen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

CoUler 

Jones,  N.C. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Collins,  ni. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rose 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Conable 

Karth 

Bostenkowikl 

Conlan 

Kastenmeler 

Boush 

Conte 

Kazen 

RouBselot 

Corman 

Keating 

Roy 

Cotter 

Kemp 

Roybal 

CoughUn 

Ketchimi 

Runnels 

Cronln 

King 

Buppe 

Culver 

Kluczynskl 

Ruth 

Daniel,  Dan 

Koch 

Ryan 

Daniel.  Bobert 

KuykendaU 

8t  Oermaln 

W.,  Jr. 

Kyros 

Sarasln 

Daniels, 

Landgrebe 

Baylor 

Domini  ckV. 

Landrum 

Scherle 

Danlelson 

Latta 

Hchneebell 

Davis,  8.C. 

Leggett 

Sebellus 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lehman 

Setberling 

delaOaraa 

Litton 

Shipley 

Delaney 

Xx>ng.  La. 

Shuster 

Dellenback 

Long,  Md. 

Slkes 

Denholm 

Lott 

Slak 

Dent 

Lujam 

Skubltz 

Derwlnskt 

McColllster 

suck 

Devlne 

McDade 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Smith.  N.T. 

Dlggs 

McFaU 

Spence 

DlngeU 

McKlnney 

Staggera 

Downing 

McSpadden 

Stanton. 

Drlnan 

Macdonald 

J.  WUUam 

trniski 

Madden 

Stanton. 

Duncan 

Madlgan 

James  V. 

du  Pont 

Mahon 

Stark 

Bckhardt 

Mann 

Steele 

Bd wards,  Ala. 

Marazltl 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Xdwards,  Calif 

.  Martin.  N.C. 

Stratton 

Brlenbom 

Mathlas,  CaUf . 

Stubbleneld 

Matsunaga 

Stuckey 

Brans.  Oolo. 

tdayne 

Studds 

Fascell 

MazEoll 

Symms 

Plndley 

Meeds 

Talcott 
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Taylor.  Mo. 

Veysey 

Wilson. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Vigorlto 

Charles,  Tex 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Wolff 

Thompson,  N  J.  Waldle 

Wright 

Thomson,  Wis 

.  WaUh 

Wylle 

Thone 

Whaden 

Wyman 

Thornton 

White 

Yates 

Tleman 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Ga. 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Wbltten 

Toimg,  ni. 

Treen 

Wldnall 

Young.  Tex. 

UdaU 

Williams 

Zablockl 

TJllman 

Wllann,  Bob 

Zlon 

Van  Deerlln 

WUaon. 

Zwach 

Vander  Jagt 

Charles  H.. 

Vanlk 

Calif. 
NOES— 14 

Bafalls 

Hudnut 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Byron 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Dennis 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Wydler 

OoodUng 

Sar  banes 

Young,  Fla. 

Gross 

Bchroeder 

NOT  VOTINO— 83 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frey 

Mosher 

Archer 

Froehllch 

O'Hara 

Aahbrook 

Fuqua 

Peyser 

Ashley 

Olalmo 

Pickle 

Aspln 

Ooldwater 

Podell 

Baker 

Green.  Oreg. 

Qulllen 

BeU 

OrUBtbs 

Reld 

Brasco 

Hanmier- 

Rlegle 

Broliunan 

Bchmldt 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Sandman 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Hawkins 

Satterfleld 

Burton 

Hays 

Shoup 

Cederberg 

H«bert 

Shrlver 

Chlsholm 

Howard 

Snyder 

Clawaon.  Del 

Ichord 

Steed 

CUy 

Jones,  Okla. 

Steelman 

Cochran 

Lent 

Stephens 

Conyers 

McClory 

Stokes 

Crane 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCormack 

Symington 

Dellums 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Donohue 

Mallllard 

Ware 

Dom 

MaUary 

Wiggins 

EUberg 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Winn 

Esch 

Melcher 

Wyatt 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Yatron 

Fish 

MUls,  Ark. 

Flowers 

MItcheU,  Md. 

Young.  S.C. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Archer. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Stokea. 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Moeher. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  BroyhlU 
of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 
Mr,  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  P*uqua  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Winn. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Yoxing  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
rei>ort  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
727)  entiled  "a  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  H.R.  10203,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  elec- 
tronic rollcall  520,  I  am  recorded  as 
having  voted  "no."  I  intended  to  vote 
"aye"  and  would  like  the  official  Record 
to  show  this  correction. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  9639, 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9639)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  school  lunch 
and  school  breakfast  programs,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  if  he  proposes  to 
take  some  time  to  explain  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1973.) 


Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  up 
today  for  consideration  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9639,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Acts  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  the  school  lunch  and  school  breakfast 
programs. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  13  and 
approved  by  the  other  body  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  The  conferees  on  the  bill  met  on 
October  1  and  2  and  have  submitted  the 
conference  report  now  before  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, including  lunches  and  breakfasts 
as  well  as  the  special  milk  program  are 
being  severely  and  adversely  affected  by 
the  sharp  increases  that  have  occurred 
in  the  cost  of  food,  particularly,  and  other 
costs  as  well.  This  Is  true,  quite  simply, 
because  the  first  purpose  of  these  pro- 
grams is  to  provide  good  nutritious  food 
to  our  Nation's  children.  Food  costs  alone 
account  for  over  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  providing  lunches.  Hence,  when 
you  have  a  30 -percent  increase  in  food 
prices  in  just  a  12-month  period,  the  fi- 
nancial Impact  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  to  be  severe  and  far-reaching. 
In  essence,  it  threatens  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  framework  under  which  lunches 
are  being  served  daily  to  some  25  million 
children  across  the  country. 

In  this  period  of  crisis,  school  lunch 
programs  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
are  asking  for  our  financial  help.  They 
are  also  seeking  help  and  Increased  fund- 
ing from  their  State  and  local  govern- 
ments because  the  bill  before  us  goes  only 
part  way  toward  meeting  the  higher  op- 
erating costs  that  are  being  encountered 
by  the  schools  this  year.  Frankly,  in  my 
view,  I  would  wish  that  this  bill  were 
more  generous  in  helping  meet  the  needs 
of  the  school  feeding  programs  so  that 
many  more  children  could  be  reached 
with  the  kind  of  nutrition  they  need. 

Overall,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  provide  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  assurance  to  school 
lunch  officials  across  the  country  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  Intend 
that  the  schoolchildren  of  this  Nation 
shall  be  the  victims  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  could  destroy  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

H.R.  9639,  as  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence, contains  all  of  the  basic  features 
which  were  included  when  it  passed  the 
House: 

First.  The  Federal  reimbursement  for 
all  lunches  served  has  been  'increased 
from  8  cents  to  10  cents.  The  amendment 
of  the  other  body  to  increase  immedi- 
ately the  reimbursement  rate  to  12  cents 
was  not  £iccepted  by  the  House  conferees. 
An  escalator  provision  insuring  that  any 
further  increases  in  the  cost  of  producing 
a  lunch  shall  be  reflected  in  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate,  was 
agreed  upon. 
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Second.  The  increase  In  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement rate  for  lunches  served  to 
needy  children — 45  cents  for  a  free  lunch 
and  35  cents  for  a  reduced  price  lunch,  as 
approved  in  the  House  bill,  was  retained. 
Under  this  special  assistance  fswitor  for 
free  lunches  of  not  less  than  45  cents, 
there  is  a  Pederad  guarantee  of  a  mini- 
mum payment  for  each  free  lunch  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  45  cents.  Moreover, 
section  11  requires  that  the  State  deter- 
mine the  individual  need  of  a  school  for 
assistance.  The  State,  upon  making  a  de- 
termination that  a  school  has  shown 
special  need,  shall  provide  additional 
special  assistance  reimbursement  within 
a  maximum  per  lunch  amoimt  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  By  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  does  not  mean  to  de- 
prive any  school  district  of  funds  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  meals  for 
needy  children.  Rather  It  is  intended 
that  all  schools  shall  receive  additional 
help  above  what  they  have  been  receiving 
for  the  service  of  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  Under  the  new  bill,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  will,  pursuant  to  the 
new  authority,  provide  to  schools  that  are 
especially  needy,  additional  reimburse- 
ments over  and  above  the  45-cent  mini- 
mum in  special  assistance  for  each  lunch 
provided  to  a  needy  child. 

Third.  Increases  in  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram reimbursements  as  approved  in  the 
House  bUl  are  sustained  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Fourth.  The  provision  in  the  House 
bill  to  substitute  ca~h  grants  to  the 
schools  for  commodities  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase at  budgeted  levels  Is  retained. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  under  the  con- 
ference report,  the  price  of  milk  to 
schoolchildren  will  be  rolled  back  close  to 
levels  that  were  charged  at  the  close  of 
school  last  year.  Further,  children  from 
low-income  families  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive milk  free  of  charge,  in  addition  to 
the  milk  served  in  the  type  A  lunch,  to 
the  extent  that  such  children  need  addi- 
tional milk  for  their  nutritional  well- 
being.  This  provision  insures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  milk  program  in  all 
schools  and  nonprofit  child-care  institu- 
tions which  desire  to  have  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  a  nonproHt  child? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  a  child  in  a 
nonprofit  school  or  child  care  institution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
enlightened  me.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  nonprofit  child. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  genUeman  well 
knows  we  are  talking  about  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. It  is  also  my  strong  hope  that 
local  communities,  with  State  help,  and 
the  additional  funds  provided  under  this 
bill,  will  roll  back  lunch  prices  that  were 
Increased  this  fall.  This  action  will  en- 
courage wider  participation  among  chil- 
dren from  middle-income  families  that 
are  in  danger  of  being  priced  out  of  the 
program.  I  would  xirge  each  community 
to  use  aU  resources  available  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  lunch  prices. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  spe- 


cial attention  to  an  amendment  by  the 
other  body  to  the  Hoxise  bill.  This  amend- 
ment increases  the  level  of  eligibility  for 
reduced  price  meals  at  not  to  exceed  20 
cents,  to  75  percent  above  the  income 
poverty  guideline.*^,  compared  to  the  ex- 
isting standard  of  50  percent.  This  means 
that  many  more  children  will  be  eligible 
for  a  reduced  price  meal  than  heretofore. 
I  strongly  urge  that  local  communities 
take  advantage  of  this  provision. 

The  bUl  also  provides  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children.  The  WIC  program  holds  out 
the  promise  to  thousands  of  impoverished 
mothers  that  their  children  will  not 
suffer  growth  deficiencies  caused  by 
prenatal  and  early  childhood  malnutri- 
tion. In  its  initial  period  of  authoriza- 
tion, fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  required  to 
expend  $40  million  on  the  WIC  program. 
This  bill  now  requires  the  Department  to 
expend  an  additional  $40  million  in  fiscal 
1975.  Its  twofold  purpose  of  providing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Infants  and 
mothers  with  high  nutrient  foods,  and 
obtaining  from  the  program  significant 
medical  data  on  the  efifects  of  good  early 
infant  nutrition,  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  will  be  money  well  spent. 
At  a  future  date,  depending  upon  the 
evaluative  data,  we  will  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  become  a  perma- 
nent progam. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  an 
amendment  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  to  determine  if  the  benefits  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  are  accruing 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  all  of 
the  Nation's  children.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
private  professional  organizations  and 
individuals  concerned  with  child  nutri- 
tion, will  have  an  opportimity  to  make 
recommendations  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
study.  The  study  wlU  also  be  directed 
toward  considering  sdtematives  to  the 
present  structure  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  imiversal  feeding  program,  as  has 
been  proposed  in  the  previous  Congress. 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  idea  and 
concept  of  this  study. 

The  school  lunch  program  for  all  chil- 
dren in  all  localities  of  the  Nation,  This 
was  the  original  concept  of  the  program 
when  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was 
passed  in  1946.  In  essence,  the  central 
purpose  of  the  bill  before  you  is  to  con- 
tinue and  to  strengrthen  that  basic  ob- 
jective. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Baker 

BeU 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brasco 

Brotzm&n 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyliiU,  N.C. 

Burton 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Conyers 

Corman 

Crane 

Culver 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Flowers 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolicall  321 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


[Roll  No.  623] 

Frey 

Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Olalmo 
Ooldwater 
Green.  Oreg. 
Grlffltha 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jones,  Okla. 
Landrum 
Lent 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McKay 
MalUlard 
MaUary 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mitchell,  Md. 
MizeU 

Montgomery 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 


O'Hara 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Podell 

Prit  chard 

QulUen 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

UdaU 

Vigor!  to 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  B.C. 

Young,  Tex. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
9639— NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
AND  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  has  consumed 
4  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
intention  of  objecting  to  or  criticlzir.g 
what  has  been  done,  but  for  the  record 
I  want  the  House  to  understand  that  this 
conference  report  contains  matter  on  a 
number  of  items  that  are  clearly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  pro- 
vided the  first  school  limch  legislation 
that  we  have  ever  had,  tmd  that  was  in 
1946,  I  believe,  and  within  less  than  a 
year  there  was  a  reorganization  that  put 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram imder  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  pro- 
vided the  first  legislation  for  school 
breakfasts.  The  jurisdiction  has  not  been 
transferred.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  alwajrs  hswl  the  Jurisdiction  over 
surplus  commodities,  tmd  the  jurisdic- 
tion has  not  been  transferred. 

There  are  changes  in  the  legislation 
in  this  bUl,  relating  to  these  items  al- 
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though  they  do  not,  I  believe,  carry  a 
great  deal  of  weight. 

More  Importantly,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  created  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, and  clearly  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  school  milk  program.  This  bill 
amends  the  school  milk  program. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  amend- 
ments that  are  proposed  or  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  accepting 
amendments  offered  by  the  other  body, 
but  I  do  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  not 
abandoned  Jurisdiction  over  these  mat- 
ters; that  we  have  brought  every  one  of 
these  matters  to  this  House;  that  we  are 
not  the  enemies  of  the  schoolchildren 
that  some  people  have  thought.  And  that 
it  is  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
not  some  other  committee,  that  has  pro- 
vided these  programs  for  the  assistance 
of  the  schoolchildren  in  the  United 
states. 

While  we  are  not  objecting  to  the  pres- 
ent action,  we  want  the  record  to  clearly 
show  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  not  waiving  any  jurisdiction.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
usurping  any  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  True  enough,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  milk  program.  The  only 
time  that  we  have  both  legislated  in  the 
area  is  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  which 
included  the  milk  program  and,  of  course, 
we  have  always  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
breakfast  program.  I  do  want  to  state 
that  this  item  was  enacted  by  the  Senate 

bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

I  heard  the  colloquy  a  moment  ago 
and  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  point 
out  here  is  that  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee has  done  a  fine  job  and  many,  many 
fine  things,  and  things  we  all  wish  we 
could  do.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  we 
need  to  warn  our  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  that  the  effort  to 
deal  with  capturing  or  directing  the  use 
of  section  32  funds,  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  produce  food,  and  taking 
these  section  32  f imds  and  using  them  for 
commodities  or  lunches  or  smy  other  pro- 
gram Is  kind  of  like  eating  up  the  seed 
com.  If  we  do  not  have  section  32  funds, 
which  are  30  percent  of  the  import  du- 
ties, available  in  this  coimtry  to  assist 
in  the  production  of  commodities,  that 
is  eating  up  the  seed  com. 

I  say  this  here  just  to  warn  the  gentle- 
man that  with  the  best  of  intentions  on 
his  part,  he  is  still  toying  with  dynamite 
when  he  leans  toward  getting  section  32 
funds  for  this  purpose.  If  things  are 
needed,  they  should  be  appropriated  for. 
and  we  should  not  endanger  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  for  this  money  to  mean  any- 
thing to  the  children  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  every  time  the  Committee  on 
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Education  and  Labor  has  ever  provided 
funds  or  touched  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  1935,  we  bave  left  ample  funds  there. 
There  has  always  been  an  adequate  car- 
ryover, and  the  purpose  of  it,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
agriculture.  I  know  of  no  better  place 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
than  using  some  of  these  funds  that  we 
have  used  in  the  past  for  the  School 
Lunch  Act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  It  Lb  his  understanding; 
I  respectfully  differ  with  him  as  to  his 
understanding. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  agriculiuraJ  com- 
modities, which  means  prosperity  for 
those  in  farming.  We  have  over  4,000 
farmers  who  quit  the  iBxm.  every  year, 
and  it  is  getting  risky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
amendments  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  approximately  $186  milUon  in 
this  conference  report.  The  price  of  food 
has  gone  up  17  percent  in  the  last  couple 
of  months,  and  we  are  going  to  price 
the  children  out  of  the  school  lunchroom 
if  the  Congress  does  not  take  this  action 
and  make  up  the  difference.  If  this  is 
subsidizing  the  school  limch  program  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  it  is  money  well  spent.  I  feel 
every  Member  of  this  body  should  vote 
for  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  who  has  worked  so  hard. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  many  Members  of  the 
House  from  some  States  through  their 
food  directors  that  the  Department  has 
indicated  that  they  will  interpret  sec- 
tion 11  (a)  and  (b)  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  45  cents  as  an  average 
rather  than  as  a  minimum.  The  effect  of 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  actually  cut  bwk 
in  some  areas  the  amount  of  the  fvmds 
available  for  the  school  lunch  program, 
when  the  effect  and  the  intent  of  this 
committee,  this  House,  and  the  other 
body  was  to  provide  for  all  areas  of  this 
country  an  increase  to  take  care  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has 
occurred. 

This  is  obviously  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  pored 
over  it  and  tried  to  envision  how  they 
could  possibly  interpret  it  this  way.  I  do 
not  think  any  court  would  for  10  minutes 
interpret  it  this  way,  because  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  appears  clear  to  me. 

But  in  any  event,  this  interpretation 
would  be  completely  antithetical  to  this 
bill.  I  am  sure  this  House  does  not  want 
that  kind  of  strained  interpretation 
placed  on  this  section. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  that  is,  indeed,  a  strained  inter- 
pretation and  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  chairman  that  that  be  the  inter- 
pretation? 

Amendment  numbered  12  states  that 
the  special  assistance  factor  for  free 
lunches  should  not  be  less  than  45  cents. 

It  is  my  interpretation  that  this  is  a 


minimum  and  the  Secretary  has  the  au-      f 
thority    and    flexibility    to   go    upward.       \ 
Clearly  it  was  the  intent  to  aid  all  schools 
by  providing  them  with  additional  funds 
in  order  to  help  them  meet  the  greatly    - 
increased  costs  of  serving  meals  to  needy 
children. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Indeed,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  And  in  section  11(d)  the 
language  says  that  it  shall  be  based  on 
the  need  of  the  schools  for  such  special 
assistance,  such  maximum  amount  as 
established  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
less  than  60  cents. 

So  in  the  especially  needy  situation 
we  are  saying  there  must  be  at  least  60 
cents  and  giving  the  Secretary  fiexibihty 
even  above  60  cents. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  should  point  out  here  that 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  are  identical  on  this  matter 
and  there  was  a  change  in  the  legislation 
from  the  present  law. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what  will 
have  to  be  done  in  tl.e  four  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and 
Maryland,  in  which  the  average  payment 
is  higher  tihan  45  cents,  is  they  are  going 
to  have  to  work  this  thing  out  with  the 
Department.  There  Is  no  way  we  can  do 
anything  here  in  Uie  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  as  far  as  making  any 
change  in  the  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  eUinlnates  the 
formula  we  once  used,  so  there  has  been 
a  change  in  that  smd  it  is  not  something 
that  we  can  resolve  here;  that  has  to  be 
resolved  within  those  States. 

As  far  as  fairness  is  concerned,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  New  York 
has  more  cost  than  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts or  that  Marv'land  has  more 
cost  than  Pennsylvania  has  in  the  cities. 
This  has  been  a  problem  for  the  past  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  work  out  be- 
tween them  and  the  Department. 

But  the  bill  says  that  it  shall  not  be 
less  than  45  cents.  It  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  should  be  different  in  one 
State  than  another.  The  Secretary  can 
put  it  at  a  higher  level,  but  it  is  not  a 
strained  interpretation  that  the  figure  is 
uniform  for  all  States;  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  bin. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Is  the  gentleman  main- 
taining it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
provide  less  money  in  certain  areas  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  maintaining? 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  gentleman  does  not 
maintain  that  anybody  should  receive 
less.      

Mr.  MEEDS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
that  Is  the  effect  of  his  interpretation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  It  is  not  the  effect.  I 
had  checked  on  tliis  and  in  no  State  will 
the  aggregate  of  money  that  they  receive 
in  the  school  lunch  program  be  less  than 
they  received  last  year. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect; but  in  some  areas  it  will  be  because 
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of  the  power  and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  grant  especially  in  the  needy 
circumstances  amounts  above  45  cents  or 
40  cents,  eis  it  was  in  the  prior  legislation ; 
so  that  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
State's  total  entitlement  now  and  some 
areas  will  receive  less  than  they  did  be- 
fore. In  all  probability  New  York  City  Is 
one  of  these  areas  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  this  will  have  to  be 
up  to  the  State.  If  they  do  pay  more  In 
one  area  than  in  another,  then  they  will 
have  to  make  some  arrangement  within 
the  State.  They  will  not  receive  less 
money,  but  unless  they  get  approval  from 
their  State's  department  to  increase  in 
one  area  and  therefore  decrease  in  an- 
other, then  they  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
ceive this  money. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  Is  placing 
a  strained  Interpretation  on  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  not  placing  any  Inter- 
pretation on  it  myself.  I  am  saying  that 
is  the  way  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  interpret  it.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  was  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee and  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  other  body.  It  was  not  a 
subject  that  was  discussed  in  the  confer- 
ence either.  It  Is  something  that  has 
come  up  since  that  time. 

So.  as  far  as  any  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  we  have  not  stated 
anything  on  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  In  other  words,  it  was 
not  discussed  because  it  was  felt  to  be  so 
clear  that  it  was  beyond  question  and 
why  should  it  be  discussed,  except  that 
we  now  know  that  they  placed  this  inter- 
pretation on  it,  and  that  is  what  raises 
the  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man now.  as  I  said  earlier,  that  now  it 
will  have  to  be  up  to  the  States  to  work  it 
out  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  the  gentleman  indicated,  if  they  have 
to  go  through  the  courts,  if  they  Inter- 
pret the  language  differently:  but  right 
now  everybody  is  going  to  have  to  go  up 
the  line  and  Interpret  It  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment.  That  is  the  way  the  gen- 
eral counsel  will  have  to  do  It,  and  if 
that  Is  the  way  this  thing  Is;  they  will 
have  to  work  It  out. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
what  is  the  level  of  fimding? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  supplemental 
food  program  was  authorized  at  $40 
million  for  fiscal  yesu- 1975. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years,  the  2-year  period,  or  for  each 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  $20  million  for 
the  first  2  years  and  $40  million  for 
the  third  year,  as  I  understand  It. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  For  fiscal  1975.  It  is  $40 
million  and  prior  to  that  it  is  $20  mil- 
lion? It  was  my  understanding  that  It 
was  to  be  $40  million  for  fiscal  1974  and 
$40  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  combined  1973 
and  1974  authorization  was  $40  million. 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 


chairman.  It  is  Important  to  emphasize 
our  Intent  behind  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  pertaining  to  the  extension  and 
funding  of  the  sp)ecial  supplemental 
food  program  for  women.  Infants,  and 
children.  Last  year  we  passed  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  up  the  women,  infants, 
and  children  program  through  which 
thousands  of  poor  pregnant  and  nursing 
women,  infants,  and  children  under  4 
years  of  age  living  at  nutritional  risk, 
were  to  receive  high  nutrient  food.  That 
legislation  mandated  women.  Infants, 
and  children  operations  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  at  a  total  expenditure  of 
$40  million,  $20  million  in  each  year.  We 
passed  the  womer.  infant;,  and  chil- 
dren legislation  in  the  hope  of  aiding  Im- 
poverished youngsters  so  that  they  can 
avoid  malnutrition  and  its  Inevitable 
consequences.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture failed  to  Implement  the  women, 
infants,  and  children  program  in  fiscal 
1973  and  is  now  required,  both  by  our 
legislation  and  a  Federal  district  court 
order,  to  expend  the  total  $40  mUlion 
mandated  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren tn  fiscal  1974.  The  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  underlines  our  Intent 
that  the  women.  Infants,  and  children 
program  should  be  fully  Implemented 
this  year — fiscal  1974.  In  addition  It  re- 
quires that  the  program  be  continued 
into  and  through  fiscal  1975  and  that 
$40  million  be  expended  for  the  program 
in  fiscal  1975.  Thus,  the  women,  infants, 
and  children  program  will  be  funded  for 
a  total  of  $80  million  during  the  period 
of  fiscal  1973  through  fiscal  1975.  These 
funds  must  be  used.  We  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  stalling  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  health  of  too 
many  children  is  at  stake,  and  the  risk 
of  permanent  damage  too  Imminent  to 
allow  for  further  delay  or  intransigence 
in  carrying  out  the  women,  infEints.  and 
children  program. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  chairman  would  refer  to  page  22, 
section  17.  on  the  special  supplemental 
food  program,  I  would  like  to  make  a  lit- 
tle legislative  history  here  because  of  the 
problems  of  a  hospital  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  this  legislation — and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  may 
wish  to  respond  to  this  also — is  it  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  that  an  already 
existing,  ongoing  program  t>e  eligible  as 
well  as  an  original  program  during  this 
period,  if  It  otherwise  qualifies  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  information.  I  think  It  wlU 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  who  desires  to  sisk  a  question. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  so  that  I  may  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question. 

What  is  the  total  price  tag  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
price  tag  of  this  bill  is  $186  million. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  reason  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
changed  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion rather  than  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  I 
have  heard  that  question  before  many 
times,  but  I  feel  that  on  this  bill  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  done  a 
wondertul  job.  and  it  is  its  decision  to 
dispatch  commodities.  They  have  al- 
ways done  it  throughout  history  and  do 
a  better  job  than  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  also  that  at  one  time  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  may  have  been 
true  before  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  confe««hce  re- 
port. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  House  conferees  for  the 
wisdom  and  compassion  it  has  shown  In 
accepting  amendment  14  proposed  by  the 
junior  Senator-from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

The  enactment  of  section  5(D)  (2)  of 
Public  Law  874  has  placed  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place. 

This  section  of  the  law  states  that, 
first,  no  paymCTit  may  be  made  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  education 
agency  In  any  State  which  has  taken 
into  consideration  impact  aid  programs 
to  its  school  district  in  determining  the 
amount  of  State  aid  to  that  local  school 
district. 

Now  the  intent  of  section  5'DW2) 
which  was  enacted  in  1968  was  to  pre- 
vent States  from  lowering  their  aid  to 
local  school  districts  because  of  "impact 
aid"  to  those  districts. 

While  in  legal  conflict  with  this  sec- 
tion— the  equalization  laws  passed  in 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota  have  not 
diminished  their  support  for  these 
districts. 

In  Kansas,  State  assistance  under  the 
law  represents  43  percent  of  the  total 
general  fund  budget  of  all  school  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  three  largest  impacted  districts. 
State  assistance  averages  54  percent  of 
the  school  district's  budget. 

I  repeat,  the  State  has  not  reduced  Its 
financial  responsibility. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  impacted  aid  program  in 
any  other  State. 

The  amendment  would  allow  Kansas 
and  North  Dakota  to  receive  the  same 
amount  to  which  they  woiild  be  entitled 
if  they  had  not  enacted  equalization  leg- 
islation— approximately  $8.1  million  for 
Kansas. 

As  matters  stand  now,  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  have  been  notified  by  the 
director  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program  that 
without  this  amendment,  all  Impact  aid 
fxmds  to  our  States  swe  being  withheld. 

Even  if  our  State  legislators  met  In 
emergency  session,  there  would  not  be 
time  to  redraw  the  complicated  equaliza- 
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tion  formula  involved  in  school  finance 
legislation. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  reversion  to 
the  old  school  finance  law  would  be 
against  a  court  order  ruling  the  old  law 
unconstitutional . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMEirrS  IN  DISAOREEMXNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5: 

Page  3,  line  7,  after  "lunclies."  Insert:  "For 
fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year 
begUinlng  July  1,  1S74,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  relmbvirsement  rates  for  lunches 
served  under  section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  for  breakfasts  served 
under  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1M6,  as  amended,  that  shall  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  operating  a  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  program  under  this  Act 
by  giving  equal  weight  to  changes  In  the 
wholesale  prices  of  all  foods  and  hourly  wage 
rates  for  employees  of  eating  places  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.'" 

MOTION  omXED  BY   MS.  PXRKINS 

Mr.  PEJIKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PniKiNs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ntunbered  5,  and  concur  therein 
With  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  Senate 
amendment  numbered  6,  Insert:  "The  Secre- 
tary shaU  prescribe  on  July  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  and  on  January  1,  of  each  fiscal  year, 
semiannual  adjustments  in  the  national 
average  rates  for  lunches  served  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  special  assistance  factor  for  the  lunches 
served  under  section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  the  national  average 
rates  for  breakfasts  served  under  section  4 
of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  that  shall  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  operating  a  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast program  under  these  Acts,  as  Indicated 
by  the  change  in  the  series  for  food  away 
from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor:  Provided,  That 
the  Initial  such  adjustment  shall  reflect  the 
change  In  the  series  for  food  away  from 
home  dtirlng  the  period  September  1973. 
tbrotigh  November  1973:  Provided  further, 
That  each  subsequent  adjustment  shall  re- 
flect the  changes  in  the  series  for  food  away 
from  home  for  the  most  recent  sU-month 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available: 
Provided  further.  That  such  adjustments 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourth 
cent." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repwrt 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  7.  line  17. 
Strike  out  all  after  "(b) "  over  to  and  includ- 
ing line  6  on  page  8  and  insert:  "Section 
17(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  second  sentence  there- 
of the  following:  'In  order  to  carry  out  such 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  »40.000,000.  but  In  the 
•vent  that  such  sum  has  not  been  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  by  August  1.  1874. 
the  Secretary  shaU  ^xae  ♦40,000,000,  or.  If  any 


amount  has  been  appropriated  for  such  pro- 
gram, the  difference,  If  any,  between  the 
amount  directly  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose and  $40,000,000,  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
34,  1935  (7  VSJB.C.  612(c)).'" 

MOTION   OfTKSEO   BT   MS.   PKRKINB 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PzxKiNs  moves  that  the  Hoiise  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  8.  after 
line  9,  insert: 

"COMPREBZNSIVZ    STUDY    OF    flmaJTltl    OF 
PBOCEAMS 

"Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  if  the  bene- 
fits of  programs  carried  out  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  are  accruing  to  those  children  and 
schools  who  are  most  to  need  and  report  his 
findings,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  may  have  with  respect  to  additional 
legislation,  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
June  30,   1974." 

MOTION    OFTKBED    BY    MB.    PKKKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  concur  there- 
in With  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Senate  amendment  numbered  13, 
Insert: 

"COMPBEHINSrVE    STUDY    OF    BENETrTS    Of 
PBOGKAMS 

"Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  if  the  benefits 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  are  accruing  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  to  all  of  the  nation's  school 
chUdren,  mcludlng  a  study  to  determine  if 
those  most  in  need  are  receiving  free  lunches, 
and  to  determine  if  significant  regional  cost 
dlflrentials  exist  In  Alaska  and  other  States 
so  as  to  require  additional  relmbxirsement. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  his  findings,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  he  may 
have-  with  respect  to  additional  legislation, 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Jiuie  30,  1974. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  ChUd  Nutrition,  and  interested 
professional  organizations  or  individuals  in 
the  field  of  child  care  and  nutrition.  Alter- 
natives to  the  present  structure,  mclud- 
lng but  not  limited  to  the  universal  feed- 
ing program,  shall  be  included  in  the  study." 

The  motion  was  Eigreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  8,  after 
line  9,  Insert: 

"payments     to     local     EOnCATIONAL     A0ENCIX8 
tJNDEH    PXTBLIC   LAW    874,   nCHTY-FIKST   CON- 
GRESS 
"Skc.    11.   Section   6(d)(2)    of   the   Act   of 

September    30.    1960    (Public   Law   874,   8lEt 

Congress),  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any 

local   educational   agency   of   payments   un- 
der such  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1974.  as  if  such  local  educational 
agency   is  in  a  State  which  after  June   30, 

1972,  has  adopted  a  program  of  State  aid  for 
free  public  education  which  is  designed  to 
equalize  expenditures  for  education  among 
local  educational  agencies  In  that  State.  This 
section  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 

1973,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  en- 
acted on  June  30, 1973." 

MOTION  OFTERED  BT  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Page  6, 
ime  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments, 
strike  out  "as". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL.  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  of  yesterday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1973.  shows  that  on  rollcall  No. 
518,  on  consideration  of  H.R.  10614,  the 
military  con-struction  authorization  bill, 
that  I  was  absent.  I  was  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  did  vote.  I  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CNEn-L)  if  he  will  give 
US  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
strong  rumor  that  this  may  be  the  last 
time  I  wUl  be  addressing  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  as  the  "minority  leader," 
and  if  that  is  true,  I  extend  to  the  gentle- 
man the  good  wishes  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the  week 
of  October  15,  1973,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  we  will  call  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  we  will  consider  five  bllli 
under  suspension  as  follows : 

H.R.  10511,  Federal- Aid  Highway  AC» 
amendment; 

H.R.  974.  Wright  Patman  Dam  an* 
Lake: 

H.R.  9611,  B.  Everett  Jordan  I>am  and 

Lake; 

S.  907,  Arctic  Winter  Games,  Alaska 
authorization;  and 
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HH.  8346,  National  Building  Standards 
Act. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  call  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  we  will  consider  three  bills 
under  suspension,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9450,  Transfer  of  NS  Savamiah  to 
city  of  Savannah,  Oa. 

H.R.  5450.  Ocean  Dumping  Convention 
Implementation;  and 

H.R.  10717,  Menominee  Indian  Resto- 
ration Act. 

We  wUl  also  consider  H.R.  9681,  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  under 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  program  is  as  follows : 

H.R.  3927,  Environmental  Education 
Act  Extension  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted ; 

H.R.  10397.  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-Speaking  Peo- 
ple, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  10586,  Use  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  for  Champus  Program, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  aimounced  at  a  later  dat*. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  MEETING 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  previoiis- 
ly  asked  unanimous  consent,  and  it  was 
granted,  that  the  House  when  it  ad- 
journs today  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  This  is  merely 
a  reminder. 


IN  HONOR  OF  OUR  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  MTT.FORD  asked  £ind  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MTI.FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  coUea^rues  the 
comments  of  a  constituent,  and  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  speedy,  accurate  mRii 
delivery  in  Dallas. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  doubt  the 
Postal  Service's  efforts  at  economy  and 
efficiency,  let  me  relieve  their  doubts. 

Mr.  Morton  Newman  of  Dallas  writes 
that  his  wife  used  only  one  8 -cent  post- 
age stamp  to  send  a  letter  to  Dallas. 

However,  the  8-cent  economy  rate  took 
that  letter  all  the  way  to  Tanzania. 

Because  of  this  economy  mail  passage, 
international  relations  may  have  been 
furthered  and  a  pen-pal  relationship 
begim  between  my  constituent,  Mr.  New- 
man and  Mr.  David  Whitson  of  Lindl, 
Tanzania. 

For  in  returning  the  errant  letter  to 
Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Whitson  wrote  a  mes- 


sage challenging  the  beUevabillty  of  the 
letter's  route. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  being  so  concerned 
about  international  affairs  and  human 
relations  as  well  as  delivery  of  the  UJ3. 
mails. 

I  would  submit  that  the  Newman  ad- 
venture is  an  accounting  of  the  blithe 
spirit  operating  In  our  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

To  corroborate  this  adventure,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  erring  envelope  and 
correspondence  a  part  of  the  Record  : 

MOBTON   D.   NKWMAN, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  October  5, 1973. 
Hon.  E.  T.  EI.ASSXM, 
US.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  Kjlassen:  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  orgajilzatlon's  efforts  In 
providing  me  with  a  very  distant  correspond- 
ent. Further,  words  can't  express  my  grati- 
tude for  having  been  given  that  tingle  of 
excitement  known  only  to  those  select  few 
who  have  discovered  the  misdelivery  of  their 
mall.  I  needed  that! 

I  refer  to  the  enclosures  herein  which  are 
photocopies  of: 

Pg.  1 — Envelope  mailed  by  my  wife  contain- 
ing routine  payment  to  a  local  creditor,  and 

Pg.  2 — Letter  from  a  nice  man  and  the 
envelope  transmitting  such  letter  (beautiful 
stamps)  together  with  the  envelope  shown 
on  page  1. 

The  fact  that  our  letter  practically  circum- 
navigated the  globe  for  only  8  reiiseable  cents 
(even  though  It  was  Intended  to  travel  a  few 
short  miles)  Is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  and 
darmg  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

I  ask,  however,  that  the  Service  be  neither 
so  daring  nor  efficient  with  regard  to  my 
malimg  of  tax  returns.  Court  legal  papers 
where  deadimes  are  concerned,  etc.  Nor  would 
I  desire  such  special  treatment  for  my  clients' 
payments  to  me. 

Should  you  receive  this  letter,  please  accept 
my  encouragement  to  "keep  up  the  good 
work". 

Sincerely, 

Morton  D.  Newman. 

Baptist  Mission  or  East  Atrica, 
Lindi,  Tanzania,  September  21,  1973. 
DCAS  Sib  :  The  ways  of  the  post  office  are  In- 
deed Strange.  I  think  you  wUl  have  a  most 
difllcult  time  convincing  them  your  letter 
was  sent  to  Lmdl,  Tanzania. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  Whitson. 


CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES  TODAY 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  more  than  120  Cali- 
fornia community  college  educators 
gathered  here  in  Washington  to  alert 
CaUfomla  Congressmen  and  Federal 
education  ofBcials  to  their  unique  func- 
tions and  problems.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  attend  their  luncheon  conference  and 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  in  my  district — San  Jose 
City  College,  Chabot  College  in  Hay- 
ward,  and  Ohlone  College  in  Fremont.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  very  Interesting  facts  about  Cali- 
fornia's Innovative,  unusual,  and  highly 


successful  approach  to  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

The  State  of  California  has  98  public 
and  3  private  community  colleges,  en- 
rollliTg  over  950,000  students  per  year, 
one-third  full  time  and  two-thirds  part 
time.  Originally  authorized  by  the  State 

legislature  as  part  of  the  secondary 
school  system,  community  colleges  have 
now  become  independent,  unique,  multi- 
purpose institutions,  providing  a  variety 
of  educational  and  community  services. 

Bearing  a  major  portion  of  the  lower 

division  training  of  California  college 
students,  they  send  over  140,000  students 
a  year  on  to  4-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Of  those  students  transferring, 
85  percent  go  on  to  complete  4-year  pro- 
grams, a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment. In  addition  to  providing  stand- 
ard curriculum  leading  toward  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  these  colleges  offer  broad 
based  programs  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  designed  for  continuing 
education,  retraining,  upgrading  of 
skills,  overcoming  language  and  cultural 
barriers,  and  specific  job  training.  All 
educational  programs  are  accompanied 
by  individualized  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  interested  student.  While  offering 
remedial,  supplemental,  and  other  spe- 
cialized services,  coxmseling  is  also  gear- 
ed to  keeping  close  track  of  the  local  em- 
ployment situation  and  job  availability. 
The  aim  is  to  provide  counseling  and 
training  that  leads  to  real  jobs  and  real 
opportimities  for  advancement. 

As  a  logical  extension  of  both  their 
local  origins  and  their  name,  these  col- 
leges also  provide  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
munity services,  offering  the  use  of  col- 
lege resources  and  facilities  or  short 
courses  and  seminars,  for  cultural  and 
recreational  purposes.  Each  tostitution  Is 
an  integral  part  of  the  community  it 
serves,  reflecting  the  conmiunity's  par- 
ticular culture  and  population  and  serv- 
ing its  speciflc  needs  and  desires.  Thus 
from  district  to  district,  colleges  vary  in 
design  and  scope.  However,  despite  their 
diversity  and  individuality,  every  Cali- 
fornia community  coUege  is  tuition  free. 
In  this  respect,  they  differ  not  only  from 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
California,  but  from  other  community/ 
Junior  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
The  open-door  policy,  together  with  the 
opportimlty  to  live  at  home,  encourages 
people  of  all  ages,  from  all  cultural 
backgrounds,  regardless  of  economic 
status,  to  take  advantage  of  and  partici- 
pate in  community  college  programs. 
The  result  has  been  the  education  and 
training  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
a  democratic  setting  to  meet  the  complex 
and  constantly  changing  needs  of  our 
technological  society. 

While  California's  community  colleges 
have  achieved  special  successes,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  nm  into  special 
problems  related  to  their  unique  status. 
Since  they  attend  tuition-free  institu- 
tions, community  college  students  rarely 
meet  the  requirements  for  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance.  The  new  basic  oppor- 
tunity grants — BOG's — program,  which 
provides  aid  directly  to  needy  students, 
thus  almost  completely  bypasses  Cali- 
fornia community  college  students.  As 
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a  result,  the  colleges  themselves  receive 
much  less  Federal  assistance  than  other 
Institutions  which  charge  tuition  while 
costs  are  roughly  comparable.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  seek  some  way  to  en- 
courage tuition-free  colleges  like  Cali- 
fornia's community  colleges  to  maintain 
that  status  by  providing  them  with  some 
special  form  of  assistance  not  related  to 
student  financial  need.  Without  such 
provisions,  we  will  actually  be  discrimi- 
nating against  a  policy  which  is  most 
democratic  and,  in  fact,  we  will  be  en- 
couraging education  for  only  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

Community  colleges  also  suffer  a  less 
tangible  but  no  less  damaging  form  of 
discrimination   because   they   are   com- 
monly viewed  as  watered-down  versions 
of  4-year  educational  institutions— of- 
fering less  hearty  courses,  taught  by  less 
qualified    professors    to    less    committed 
students.  Not  only  does  this  point  of  view 
overlook  the  variety  of  programs  and 
services  offered  by  community  colleges  to 
a  broad  cross-section  of  the  population, 
but  it  also  ignores  the  special  values  of 
a    community-based    institution.    Stu- 
dents,   professors,    counselors,    and   ad- 
ministrators meet  not  only  in  the  aca- 
demic forum,  but  as  members  of  the 
same  local  commimity.  Because  profes- 
sors are  not  under  the  publication  and 
research  pressures  that  are  endemic  at 
4-year  universities,  they  have  more  time 
to  teach  and  interact  with  students.  Be- 
cause guidance  and  programs  are  tail- 
ored to  individual  and  community  needs, 
counselors  and   administrators   talk   to 
and  meet  with  students  and  local  leader- 
ship. Because  students  are  there  to  learn 
and  not  to  meet  peer  group  pressures  and 
parental  expectations,  they  are  enthusi- 
astic, committed  and  involved  with  all 
aspects  of  community  college  life.  Those 
of  us  who  are  f  amlhar  with  these  unique 
and  valuable  attributes  should  strive  to 
make  others  aware  of  them,  relieving 
community  colleges  of  the  stigma  of 
being    "inferior"    colleges    and    putting 
them  in  their  rightful  place  as  institu- 
tions offering  a  practical,  constructive, 
and  needed  alternative  in  higher  educa- 
tion. One  place  to  begin  this  "education" 
Is  at  the  Office  of  Education  here  in 
Washington.  At  the  present  time,  the 
staff  of  the  community  college  section 
numbers  exactly  two.  In  the  Office  of 
Higher  Education,  the  bias  is  definitely 
toward  4-year  institutions. 

In  addition.  Members  of  the  California 
delegation  might  want  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  the  community  colleges  in 
their  district  to  learn  how  they  can  be 
of  assistance  and  what  their  local  col- 
leges are  doing.  Other  Congressmen 
might  want  to  learn  how  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  in  their  States  might 
follow  California's  example.  In  short,  I 
think  that  we  can  all  profit  from  greater 
awareness  of  the  role  that  community 
colleges  can  and  do  play  in  education. 


LAKELAND  WEATHER  SERVICE  OF- 
FICE HAS  WON  COMMENDATION 
FOR  SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

(Mr.  KAUEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  proud 
to  learn  from  the  Commerce  Department 
today  that  the  National  Weather  Service 
Office  in  my  congressional  district  has 
won  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  unit  citation  for 
special  achievement. 

The  Staff  Of  the  Lakeland  Weather 
Service  Office  was  commended  for  pro- 
viding outstanding  specialized  agricul- 
tural forecasting  to  the  north  Florida 
area  and  for  management  of  the  north 

Florida  Weather  Wire  Service  for  the 
past  year.  The  Lakeland  Weather  Service 
Office  has  long  been  noted  for  providing 
the  citizens  of  Florida  with  accurate  and 
helpful  weather  forecasts.  During  the 
winter  of  1972-73,  the  temperature 
dropped  to  36  degrees  or  lower  on  40 
nights.  The  accurate  freeze  forecasts  and 
warnings  dissemmated  by  the  Lakeland 
Weather  Service  Office  staff  enabled 
growers  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  protect  the  crops,  and  are  credited 
with  saving  thousands  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
learn  that  the  Lakeland  Weather  Service 
Office  has  now  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  their  vital  service  to  the  residents 
of  Florida.  The  NOAA  unit  citation  rec- 
ogizes  groups  of  employees  who,  through 
individual  and  collective  effort,  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  NOAA 
programs  or  objectives.  The  unit  plaque 
is  to  be  presented  at  an  NOAA  awards 
ceremony  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  today. 

The  12 -man  team  is  also  being  cited  for 
completing  a  major  modernization  of  the 
Florida  fruit-frost  weather  service  that 
now  provides  improved  service,  better 
communications  of  critically  important 
weather  information  to  growers,  and  an 
overall  improvement  of  operations. 

James  G.  Georg  is  meteorologist  in 
ch£u-ge  of  the  Lakeland  Weather  Service 
Office  and  Frederick  L.  Crosby  is  prin- 
cipal assistant.  Other  staff  members  in- 
clude: Jimmie  L.  Burleson,  Richard  C. 
Holm.  Gail  W.  Leber,  John  D.  Thach, 
agriculttiral  weather  forecasters;  Ken- 
neth M.  Labas,  meteorologist  intern; 
Robert  G.  Bonner,  Donald  B.  Howell, 
WlUiam  B.  Parker,  Willis  V.  Spicer,  fore- 
caster aides;  and  Thomas  P.  Clarke, 
substation  network  specialist. 


NAVY  BIRTHDAY 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know 
October  13  marks  the  198th  anniversary 
of  the  date  that  the  Continental  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  ships  of 
the  line  that  became  the  first  units  of 
what  is  now  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  the  ensu- 
ing 198  years  that  fledgling  fleet  has 
grown  hito  an  effective  fighting  force 
that  not  only  paved  the  road  to  vic- 
tory in  both  oceans  during  World  War 
n  but  also  has  proven  a  strong  deterrent 
to  war  in  the  years  since.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  the  presence  of  superior 
naval  forces  was  the  essential  element 
that  resolved  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
our  favor,  without  going  ,to  war.  The 


men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Navy  have 
long  served  on  the  frontiers  of  the  cold 
war;  and  in  my  opinion,  theh-  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  long  family  separa- 
tions and  personal  Inconveniences  of  life 
at  sea  while  going  about  their  Nation's 
business,  has  been  instrumental  in  set- 
ting the  stage  for  a  hopeful  detente. 
Thus,  I  consider  it  most  fitting  to  read 
into  the  Record  today  the  message  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Navy  on  the  occasion  of  its 

198th  birthday: 

Navt  Bisthdat  1973 

Aa  the  stiengtix  of  our  nation  rests  with 
the  unity  of  its  families,  so  the  Navy  family 
has  been  the  true  strength  of  the  Navy  since 
the  founding  fathers  authorized  the  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  our  first  ships  m 
1775.  The  accomplishments  of  our  active 
duty  men  and  women.  Reservists,  civilians, 
retirees  and  dependents  have  forged  a  proud 
tradition  of  service,  sense  of  purpose  and 
dedication.  This  year  we  pause  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  the  deeds  of  aU. 

During  the  past  198  years,  the  Navy  famUy 
has  never  hesitated  when  the  caU  to  duty 
has  sounded.  Their  unaelflsh  sacrifices  have 
combined  to  make  the  Navy  a  vital  protector 
in  peace  as  weU  as  war. 

We  are  now  buUdlng  for  tomorrow,  build- 
ing with  a  fervor  that  comes  with  a  sense  of 
the  growing  Importance  of  the  Navy  as  an 
essential  link  In  our  nation's  future.  As  we 
build,  we  keep  an  eye  on  that  which  has 
gone  before,  Incorporating  the  best,  ever 
mlndfiU  of  our  heritage.  As  new  members 
come  into  our  Navy  famUy,  they  are  Imbued 
with  the  same  pride  and  prmclples  of  service 
that  characterized  our  first  seamen. 

We  are  now  saUlng  Into  the  future  and 
a  new  era  of  peace.  But  we  must  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  peace  through 
strength.  The  Navy  family  is  our  greatest 
asset  for  keeping  the  oceans  free.  For  all  of 
the  reasons.  Navy  Birthday  Is  truly  "A  Fam- 
Uy Tradition." 

John  W.  Warner, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


SPAIN— OUR  POUNDER 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  Ills  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  we  might  have  done  about  holi- 
daj's  falling  on  Monday,  today,  Friday. 
October  12.  is  Columbus  Day — although 
the  Nation  celebrated  it  last  Monday. 

So  today  we  rightfully  observe  a  holi- 
day of  special  significance  to  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
the  whole  world — more  particularly  to 
Spain,  the  Spanish  people  and  to  all 
Americans  of  Spanish  descent.  On  that 
date,  481  years  ago,  a  group  of  Span- 
iards, outfitted  and  financed  by  Kirg 
Ferdinand  II  at  the  request  of  the  great 
and  gracious  Queen  of  Spain,  Queen  Isa- 
bella, landed  on  an  Island  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere — an  event  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  discovery  of  America. 

This  Spanish  expedition  overcame  al- 
most unbelievable  obstacles  to  launch 
with  the  help  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  this 
historical  voyage  into  the  then  uncharted 
regions  of  the  western  Atlantic.  The  ex- 
pedition was  led  by  a  sailor  named 
Christopher  Columbus  who  believed  that 
he  would  find  a  new  route  to  the  East 
Indies.  This  Spanish  group  with  their 
small  sailing  vessels,  the  Nina,  the  Pinta, 
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and  the  Santa  Maria,  set  sail  on  August 
3,  1492,  with  the  blessings  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  from 
Palos,  Spain. 

Finally  on  October  12  this  group  of 
Spaniards  came  In  sight  of  land  and  the 
opening;  of  the  New  World  for  the  other 
Spaniards  which  were  to  follow  and 
colonize  in  the  1550's  and  1600's.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  not  too  long  after  these 
dates  the  members  of  my  family  came 
to  the  New  World. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  the 
Spaniards  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  New  World  with  more  ships  and 
more  men  and  landed  on  what  are  now 
Puerto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Later  on  they  ventured 
into  the  area  which  is  now  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  America,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  King 
Ferdinand   and   Queen   Isabella,   to   the 

Spanish  people— to  that  courageous 
group  of  sailors  for  their  outstanding 
example  of  courage  and  determination 

and  to  the  dedication  which  has  marked 
the  Spanish  people  in  their  great  his- 
tory. We  should  further  pay  tribute  to 

them  for  the  exploration  of  what  is  now 
Florida.  Louisiana,  the  States  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  Fsa'  West,  and  for 
bringing  to  the  New  World  all  of  the 
people  who  were  to  begin  the  making  of 
America. 

Yes,  we  have  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  to  Spain  and  to  all  those  coxir- 
ageous  Spaniards  who  launched  the  New 
World  and  If  we  are  today  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world  we  should  never 
forget  that  it  is  so  because  a  gracious 
Queen  of  Spain  so  willed  it,  and  her  sub- 
jects so  made  it.  So  to  all  Spaniards, 
and  the  descendants,  we  offer  a  special 
tribute,    and   our   everlasting   gratitude. 


EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  PAY- 
MENTS SHODliD  BE  STOPPED 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
stantly besieged  by  mall  from  constitu- 
ents asking  questions  or  complaining 
about  various  Federal  programs.  We  are 
In  a  position  to  cut  down  on  this  corre- 
spondence by  taking  some  actions  that 
will  save  the  taxpayers  money,  put  pro- 
grams in  prospective  and  accomplish 
what  this  administration  started  out  to 
do,  specifically  get  agricultiire  in  a 
supply-demand  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  totally  ar- 
chaic pajTnent  program  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton.  I  am  told  that  there  are 
only  2.200  farmers  producing  this  variety 
of  cotton,  yet  the  total  payment  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  amounts  to  $6 
million.  That  averages  out  at  close  to 
$2,700  per  producer.  However,  further 
research  shows  that  one  producer  in 
Texas  received  $37,077  for  ELS  cotton 
in  1972  at  the  same  time  he  was  receiv- 
ing another  payment  for  $19,237  for  his 
upland  cotton.  One  multiple  owner  farm 
In  Arizona  received  $73,310  for  ELS  cot- 
ton and  $75,314  for  uplsmd  cotton  the 
same  year.  There  are  many  other  in- 


stances where  large  payments  have  been 
made. 

The  gross  Inequity  of  this  program 
Is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  these  pay- 
ments were  made  at  the  same  time  that 
cotton  cash  prices  were  the  highest  they 
have  been  in  over  20  years. 

The  ELS  cotton  program  Is  dififerent 
and  separate  from  other  farm  programs. 
It  dates  back  to  an  act  in  1858  directing 
that  the  maximum  loem  rate  for  EUS  cot- 
ton shall  be  200  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
for  upland  cotton  and  that  ^  payment  of 
this  amount  shall  be  guaranteed  to  equal 
65  percent  of  parity. 

The  1974  national  average  loan  rate  of 
49.72  cents  per  poimd  compares  with 
38.20  cents  per  pound  In  1973.  The  1974 
ptyment  rate  will  be  10.86  cents  per 
poxmd — it  is  16.01  cents  per  pound  this 
year.  The  total  of  the  loan  and  payment 
rates  for  1974  Is  60.58  cents  per  poimd 
which  Is  65  percent  of  parity,  based  on 

the  parity  price  of  93.2  cents  per  pound  in 

October. 

Predictions     by     economists     indicate 

that  we  will  have  another  year  of  high 
cash  prices  for  cotton — and  this  will 
again  be  supplemented  by  more  pay- 
ments of  over  10  cents  a  pound  to  farm- 
ers who  are  legally  eligible  imder  the  cur- 
rent programs.  This  cannot  be  justified, 
nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's unlimited  freedom  to  plant  policy 
for  upland  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  send  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  mandate  to 
come  up  with  a  program  that  will  re- 
main equitable  for  cotton  farmers  but  at 
the  same  time  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  millions  of  taxpayers  who  pay  for  this 
program. 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the  fiscal 
year  1974  defense  authorization  biU  have 

concluded  their  Joint  conference,  and 

announced  the  results  on  October  11.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  them,  and 
particularly  the  House  conferees  led  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Loui- 
siana, on  a  most  constructive  bill.  It  is 
one  which  meets  the  essential  require- 
ments on  defense  in  these  troubled  times. 

But  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
what  we  in  the  Congress  almost  did  in 
our  haste  and  enthusiasm  to  realize  sav- 
ings through  cutting  the  defense  author- 
ization. Serious  attempts  were  made  in 
both  this  chamber  and  in  the  Senate  not 
long  ago  to  cut  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  from  our  defense  manpower 
levels,  and  to  enforce  arbitrary  'ceilings" 
on  national  defense.  Current  events  in 
the  Middle  Esist.  and  American  stakes  in 
the  struggle  there,  only  highlight  the 
dubious  wisdom  of  these  proposals. 

Let  us  recall  the  urgings  heard  in  the 
Senate  not  long  ago  to  cut  back  the 
8AM-D  missile  system — the  keystone  to 
field  Army  antiaircraft  defenses  of  the 
1980's.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  a  principal  element  in  the  Arab 
success  so  far  has  been  an  umbrella  of 


antiaircraft  defense  missiles — 8A-2'8, 
SA-3's,  and  SA-6's — and  these  have 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  Israeli  aircraft,  it 
would  appear. 

I  remember  hearing  a  call  not  long  ago 
for  the  United  States  to  slash  U.S.  tank 
production.  I  would  only  ask  you  to  con- 
sider the  key  roles  played  by  the  tank 
forces  on  both  sides  in  the  Mideast. 

My  point  Is  simply  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  not  only  the  authority  but 
the  constitutional  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  national  defenses  are  adequate. 
We  do  not  discharge  our  responsibility 
well  in  this  area  with  hasty  or  emotioned 
action,  or  by  sweeping  meat  ax  cuts. 
Defense  preparedness  begins  with  a  sober 
awareness  of  what  It  takes  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  a  willingness  to  put  substance 
behind  our  peacemaking  sentiments. 

The  current  tragedy  between  Arabs 
and  IsraelLs  is  only  another  face  of  the 
naked  reality  and  the  unpredictable  vio- 
lence against  which  we  must  be  pre- 
pared. 

In  our  revulsion  to  this  form  of  human 

behavior  we  have  often  tended  to  con- 
fuse a  secxirity  policy  of  defense  pre- 
paredness with  a  "war"  policy,  and  as 
a  consequence  have  sometimes  cut  our 
military  muscle  below  the  danger  point. 
If  we  make  this  mistake,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Gen.  George  Marshall 
has  counseled — 

Wo  wfll  be  carrying  the  treasure  and  free- 
dom of  this  great  country  In  a  paper  bag. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LIVE  BROADCAST  COV- 
ERAGE OP  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Dan- 
ixLSON) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  Dxtrun)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  discloses  his  choice  of  a 
new  Vice  President  tonight,  he  will  do  so 

on  live  television  and  radio. 

This  is  entirely  proper.  Nothing  could 
be  more  acutely  the  i>eople's  business 
than  the  procedures  for  selecting  the 
highest  oflQclals  of  the  land. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  process  lies 
with  us  on  Capitol  Hill.  Let  me  express 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  will  be 
a^  responsive  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  to- 
ward the  peoples  right  to  know  what 
transpires  in  this  matter. 

Specifically.  I  hope  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate leadership  will  agree  that  hearings 
into  the  President's  nomination,  as  well 
as  subsequent  floor  action  confirming  it, 
are  proceedings  which  should  be  accorded 
opportunity  for  live  coverage  by  radio 
and  TV.  as  well  as  by  the  print  media. 

I  heard  timely  support  for  this  view- 
point just  last  night,  in  an  address  by 
the  new  president  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Arthur  R.  Taylor,  before 
a  District  of  Columbia  chapter  meeting 
of  Sigma  Delta  Clil,  the  national  profes- 
sional journalistic  fraternity. 

I  obtained  a  copy  of  Mr.  Taylor's  re- 
marks for  Insertion  in  the  Record: 
Rkmarks  of  Akthtts  R.  TATLoa,  Presidknt, 
CoLtnfBiA  Bboadcastino  Stbtim,  Inc. 

Occasions  such  as  this  are  appropriate  and 
Indeed  even  seem  to  provide  a  mandate  for 
the  speaker  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  re&f- 
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Arm  the  ideas  which  are  vital  to  our  freedom 
as  Journalists.  I  beUeve,  however,  that  at  this 
time  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to  do 
•o  for  BO  many  of  you  In  the  audience  have 
been  on  the  barricades  for  so  long  a  time  and 
I  have  been  Involved  with  you  for  so  short 
a  Ume. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
tliat  I  do  not  feel  very  deeply  about  the  role 
of  the  press  and  otu-  dedication  to  preserve 
the  free  flow  of  Information. 

The  CBS  heritage  in  this  regard  la  a  proud 
legacy  of  which  1  am  constantly  mindful. 
My  deep  commitment  to  the  cause  of  free 
joumallam  and  free  broadcasting  is  part  of 
the  tradition  of  the  office  I  hold  but  Is  also 
tied  to  the  historical  commitment  in  my  own 
life  to  preserve  those  elements  in  our  society 
which  enable  the  Republic  to  flourish.  Noth- 
ing Is  as  Important  as  your  right  to  know 
and  your  responsibility  to  Inform  the  people. 
I  commit  to  you  tonight  that  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  CBS  leadership  In  this  area  will  be 
strengthened  as  long  as  I  hold  this  office.  I 
look  forward  to  standing  with  you  in  the 
years  ahead  in  the  good  times  and  the  bad 
times — whatever  may  come. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  offers  one  of  the  few 
forums  In  this  country  where  we  can  engage 

In  a  true  give  and  take. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  fruitful  dialogue 
this  evening.  Initially,  however,  I  am  not  sure 
at  which  end  of  the  dialogue  to  place  myself. 
The  Company  which  I  serve  as  President  la 
a  major  news  medium  for  our  nation  and 
you,  as  leaders  of  the  Journalistic  fraternity, 
have  a  legitimate  interest  In  our  stewardship 
of  that  responslbUlty.  But  CBS,  as  a  news 
medium,  as  an  entertainment  medium  and 
as  a  corporation  of  considerable  vlslbUlty 
and  prominence,  Is  also  frequently  In  the 
eye  of  the  news,  and  we  at  CBS  have  an 
equally  legitimate  Interest  In  your  steward- 
ship. 

In  preparation  for  this  occasion  I  drew  up 
a  list  of  a  few  events  which  have  occurred 
or  Issues  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  year 
that  we  might  discuss.  Each  one  of  these 
Items  pertains  to  CBS  In  either  the  capacity 
of  a  news  medlimi  or  a  newsmaker.  Rather 
than  choose  any  single  one,  I  would  like 
tonight  to  touch  briefly  on  these  random 
topics  on  my  list.  Perhaps  in  this  way— 
by  stating  my  views  and  eliciting  your 
thoughts — a  better  sense  wUl  emerge  of  the 
role  of  CBS  and  of  broadcasting  in  general 
in  the  communications  spectrum. 

TOE    VICE    PRESnjENCT 

Let  us  begin  with  Washington's  subject  of 
conversation  today,  the  Vice  Presidency  of 

the  United  States.  To  all  that  has  been  said 
of  Mr.  Agnew's  actions  and  the  crisis  they 
have  preclpiuted  In  our  nation  there  Is  little 
I  can  add,  except  that  I  Join  the  nation  in 
the  sadness  we  all  feel.  But  there  Is  some- 
thing I  feel  I  must  say  as  the  President 
begins  his  deliberations  on  the  choice  of  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Agnew.  Sometime  In  the 
conUng  days  or  weeks,  the  Congress  of  the 
tJnlted  States  must.  In  the  ancient  termi- 
nology, advise  and  consent  to  Mr.  NUon's 
selection.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  our 
republic  have  they  been  caUed  upon  to  per- 
form this  function  The  responslbUlty  with 
which  they  do  so  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
heaUng  some  of  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
circumstances  stirroundlng  Mr.  Agnew's  res- 
ignation. 

Surely  it  Is  appropriate  to  suggest  that  It 
Is  precisely  at  moments  of  this  importance 
that  our  legislators  need  most  the  strength 
of  purpoee  that  is  provided  when  they  know 
an  entire  electorate  foUows  their  every  action. 
Obviously,  not  every  citizen  can  personaUy 
participate  in  government's  decision  making. 
Precisely  because  citizens  cannot,  we  have 
both  elected  representatives  and  a  free  press 
to  keep  us  fvilly  informed  of  government's 
actions.  Representative  government  cannot  be 
separated  from  a  free  press. 

I  therefore  find  it  highly  Incongruous  that 


while  a  handful  of  citizens  may  view  the 
actions  of  their  Congress  from  a  visitor's 
gallery,  and  representatives  of  the  press.  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  broadcast 
press,  may  watch  from  a  press  gaUery,  the 
television  camera  Is  barred  from  virtually  aU 
otherwise  public  Congressional  functions.  I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  reporters  from  either 
the  broadcast  or  the  print  press.  But  the  tele- 
vision camera  brings  throughout  the  nation 
an  immediacy  to  events  that  can  be  sur- 
passed only  by  being  present  in  person.  It 
U  my  personal  belief  that  the  television 
coverage  of  the  Ervln  Committee  hearings 
has  contributed  more  to  a  public  understand- 
ing of  how  our  government  functions — both 
properly  and  improperly — than  most  of  the 
civics  courses  ever  given. 

CAMKRAS   IN    THE   CHAMSER 

Our  cameras  may  not  cover  the  floor  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— even  though  broadcasting  has 
been  In  the  Capitol  buUdlng  to  provide  first- 
hand reports  of  addresses  to  Joint  sessions  of 
the  Congress  without  disrupting  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  least. 

We  have  never  considered  the  policies  that 
bar  the  presence  of  television  cameras  to  be 
In  the  nation's  best  mterest.  We  think  the 
people  are  as  entitled  to  be  Immediately  pres- 
ent when  their  elected  officials  deliberate 
as  they  are  entitled  to  have  the  detaUed  re- 
portage and  explanation  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  news  media  later  provide  them.  The 
people  could  only  benefit  from  a  closer  look 
at  the  actual  workings  of  their  Congress,  and, 
I  suspect,  the  workings  of  the  Congress  might 
benefit  as  well. 

That  benefit  may  never  be  greater  than 
now,  when  the  health  of  the  nation  demands 
that  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  transcend  partisan  concerns,  and 
that  the  public  have  complete  knowledge 
that  both  branches  are  doing  eo.  Vital  por- 
tions of  the  process  now  beginning  in  the 
Congress  should  be  made  directly  avaUable 
to  the  American  people. 

The  heightened  need  for  the  people  to 
have  full  confidence  In  their  elected  leaders 
strengthens  further  o\xx  conviction  that  the 
people  would  also  benefit  from  broadcast  de- 
bates between  the  Preeldentlal  candidates  of 
the  major  parties  In  1976.  After  the  debates 
between  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  1960,  one  of  the  parUclpants  caUed 
the  broadcasts  "a  great  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople."  Ttie  other  called  them  "a  pub- 
lic service  of  the  highest  order."  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  decide  which  quotation  was  uttered 
by  the  winner,  and  which  by  the  loser.  We 
do  not  think  it  a  coincidence  that  more  than 
64  percent  of  our  nation's  eligible  voters  went 
to  the  polls  that  year,  setting  a  record  which 
still  stands.  We  Intend  to  continue  to  devote 
our  fullest  efforts  to  obtaining  changes  In 
the  regulations  governing  our  Industry,  so 
that  we  can  broadcast  slmUar  debates  In 
1976.  It  has  rarely  been  more  Important  for 
the  people  to  see  their  candidates  In  the 
honest,  xmstructured,  "free-for-aU"  this  for- 
mat provides.  And  In  1976.  the  Issue  of  pos- 
sibly compromising  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent— In  delicate  matters  of  international 
policy,  for  example,  wlU  not  be  a  factor.  Who- 
ever the  candidates  are,  the  Incumbent  will 
not  be  among  them. 

nreXANT    ANALYSIS 

That  Incumbent,  and  his  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident, have  at  times  been  quite  critical  of  the 
press.  They  may  account  for  the  reaction,  last 
June,  when  CBS  announced  a  new  policy  In 
connection  with  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  speeches  by  the  President  on  major,  con- 
troversial public  issues.  Part  of  that  poUcy 
was  the  discontinuance  of  our  previous  prac- 
tice of  asking  news  correspondents  to  ana- 
lyze the  President's  message  Immediately 
after  he  finished  speaking.  Prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  had  been  vehe- 
ment in  their  attacks  on  this  so-c&Ued  "in- 


stant analysis."  And  so  we  foimd  ourselves 
criticized  rather  heavUy  In  the  press  for 
what  some  observers  believed  was  a  response 
to  government  pressure. 

In  the  midst  of  these  charges,  a  few  people 
wondered  why  a  Company  that  would  not 
yield  an  Inch  on  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" would  take  this  action  at  the  precise 
time  that  the  Administration  was  reeling  be- 
fore the  barrage  of  Watergate  disclosures. 
Others  wondered  why  respected  correspond- 
ents like  Mike  WaUace,  Eric  Sevareld  and 
Charles  Colllngwood  woiUd  not  only  go  along 
with  this  policy  change  but  afflrmatlvMy  en- 
dorse It. 

Actually,  the  policy  we  announced  provides 
heightened,  not  lessened,  coverage  of  the  Is- 
sues discussed  In  Presidential  broadcast  ad- 
dresses. Although  this  policy  had  been 
approved  In  principle  by  CBS  management 
before  I  arrived  at  CBS,  It  Is  a  poUcy  which  I 
endorse.  The  most  Important  point  It  con- 
tains, we  believe,  is  a  firm  commitment  on  the 
part  of  CBS  to  schedule,  within  a  matter  of 
days  after  such  an  address,  a  broadcast  by 
spokesmen  for  other  points  of  view.  We  did 
not  eliminate  news  analysis  of  the  speeches: 
we  decided  to  place  it  within  o\ir  regularly 
scheduled    news   broadcasts   or   on    specially 

produced  programs  which  permit  an  Interval 
for  reflection  after  the  President  speaks. 

Presidential  broadcasts  are  not  as  frequent 
as  they  once  were,  but  we  have  had  some  op- 
portunity to  observe  our  new  policy  In  prac- 
tice. Our  correspondents  have  followed  the 
Presidential  addresses  themselves  with  con- 
cise summaries  that.  In  my  judgment,  have 
helped  to  elucidate  the  President's  points  Im- 
mediately and  also  In  my  Judgment  in  many 
respects  have  been  more  Informative  than 
the  ad  hoc  analysis  of  the  other  networks, 
and  our  morning  and  evening  news  broad- 
caste  have  been  forums  for  carefully  pre- 
pared, thorough,  professional  and  hard-hit- 
ting analysis.  Some  day  we  hope  to  develop  a 
stUl  more  effective  method  of  covering  a  Pres- 
idential address.  At  any  rate  at  CBS,  we  feel 
our  new  policy  Is  an  Improvement. 

KXTWORK  CENSORSHIP 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  play  "Sticks  and 
Bones."  This  story  began  when  CBS  con- 
tracted With  Joseph  Papp  and  the  New  York 
Shakespeaire  Festival  to  produce  a  number  of 
plays  for  our  Television  Network.  The  first 
was  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  The  second 
was  "Sticks  and  Bones,"  which,  as  you  may 
know,  is  a  drama  of  some  of  the  uglier  aspects 
of  human   nature,   set   m   the   context   of   a 

blinded  veteran's  return  home  from  Vietnam. 

"Sticks  and  Bones"  was  scheduled  for 
March.  If  you  think  b8u:k  to  that  month,  the 
front  pages  of  every  newspaper  in  the  land 
were  fUled  with  the  story  of  our  returning 
prisoners  of  war.  CBS  News  accorded  the  story 
equally  Important  treatment.  As  our  broad- 
cast date  approached,  both  we  and  many  of 
our  affiliated  television  stations  became  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  appropriateness 
of  our  timing.  We  had  publicly  announced 
our  belief  In  the  Importance  of  the  produc- 
tion and  had  committed  ourselves  to  offer  it 
to  the  American  pubUc.  At  the  same  time,  we 
felt  a  duty  not  to  be  needlessly  abrasive  to 
the  feelings  of  the  millions  of  people  caxight 
up  In  the  homecoming  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  We  decided  to  delay  the  broadcast  untU 
the  public  emotion  had  abated. 

It  was  Immediately  charged  that  we  were 
reaUy  canceling,  not  postponing,  "Sticks  and 
Bones;"  that  we  were  doing  so  because  so 
many  stations  refused  to  carry  it;  and  that 
the  stations  were  refusing  to  carry  It  because 
they  feared  reprisals  from  the  Administration 
at  license  renewal  time.  Little  credence  was 
given  to  the  possibUity  that  CBS  itself  coiild 
be  exercising  a  legitimate  editorial  function, 
which  Is  precisely  what  we  were  doing. 

To  some  of  our  critics,  our  decision  to  de- 
lay "Sticks  and  Bones"  contrasts  awkwardly 
with  our  determination  to  broadcast,  for  a 
second  time,  two  episodes  of  Maude  In  which 
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Maude  considers  having  an  abortion.  We  gave 
the  programs  our  usual  promotion  when  they 
appeared  last  fall.  An  average  of  37  million 
people  watched  each  of  the  episodes. 

About  7000  wrote  to  complain  about  our 
hsmdling  of  the  abortion  question.  Later,  as 
we  customarily  do  with  our  new  evening  en- 
tertainment programs,  we  scheduled  the  two 
episodes  for  a  second  showing  in  August.  We 
soon  received  a  forceful  protest  from  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference.  We  de- 
cided we  could  not  accede  to  their  request 
that  the  episodes  be  canceled,  and  abruptly 
found  ourselves  the  object  of  a  full -scale 


It  was,  we  were  told  in  print,  somehow 
immoral  of  us  to  make  it  all  but  impossible 
for  people  to  view  all  of  both  attractions. 

If  Newsweek  had  a  blockbuster  cover  story 
coming  up,  I  cannot  imagine  the  editors  of 
Time  coimtering  with  an  Intentionally  triv- 
ial one.  W©  do  not  think  that  way  either. 
We  put  up  one  of  the  best  attractions  w© 
had,  and  It  did  what  we  wanted  It  to  do. 
More  people  saw  the  Riggs-Klng  match  than 
bad  seen  any  previous  tennis  match  In  his- 
tory. But  more  people  saw  "Bonnie  and 
Clyde"  on  CBS  than  had  seen  it  since  it  was 
first  released.  In  what  some  have  called  the 


Catholic   Conference   campaign   against   om^  biggest  mixed  doubles  match  ever.  "Bonnie 
rieriBinn  l*^  and  Clyde"  attracted  more  viewers  than  did 

B(Ula  Jean  and  Bobby.  I  dont  think  the  pub- 
lic W81S  cheated  by  this  choice  between  two 
major  attractions. 


decision.  i^ 

Our  position  was  simply  this:  Shows  like 
Maude  and  M»A*S»H  and  All  in  The 
Family  draw  their  strength  and  their  popu- 
larity from  their  comedlc  treatment  of  real, 
adult  contemporary  subjects.  We  demand 
that  they  do  so  with  taste,  with  respect  for 
the  sincerity  of  people's  beliefs  and  without 
advocacy  of  a  point  of  view  on  the  subjects 
they  address.  Even  so.  It  Is  inevitable  that 
from  time  to  time  our  efforts  displease  some 
people.  This  Is  a  price  we  must  pay.  To  avoid 
displeasing  anyone  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  being  so  bland  that,  in  the  end,  we 
would  please  no  one.  If  we  had  bowed  to 
the  Catholic  Conference,  where  could  we  have 
drawn  the  line  with  the  next  group  that 
came  to  us  with  equally  deep  and  sincere 
feelings  on  another  subject?  With  Maude, 
we  faced  a  clear-cut  decision.  The  Maude 
episodes  appeared  as  scheduled.  A  score  of 
our  affiliated  stations  chose  not  to  carry  the 
episodes. 

We  chose  a  course  that  appeared  to  us  to 
best  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  our  au- 
dience. I  would  not  expect  that  everyone 
would  agree  with  our  decisions;  but  I  would 
hope  It  is  recognized  that  we  have  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  make  editorial  Judg- 
ments of  this  sort. 

PROGSAMINC   rOR   CHILOaXM 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  though,  that  we 
are  not  responsive  to  our  audience.  The  pub- 
lic discussion  which  began  several  years  ago 
brought  us  to  the  realization  that  we  per- 
haps had  devoted  less  attention  to  children's 
programing  than  we  should  have.  Since  then, 
we  have  begun,  among  other  things.  In  the 
News  and  What's  It  All  About  and  a  new  en- 
tertainment and  information  series  featuring 
BUI  Cosby.  We  also  offer  a  number  of  car- 
toon series  in  a  more  traditional  vein,  for 
which  we  make  no  apologies.  We  have  re- 
viewed each  of  them  to  be  sure  they  do  not 
unduly  stress  violence  nor  Indulge  in  ridic- 
ulous heroics  or  ethnic  stereotypes.  But  we 
find  no  merit  in  the  proposals  we  hear  that 
cartoons  be  eliminated  altogether.  We  think 
children  are  fully  as  entitled  to  be  enter- 
tained as  their  parents.  As  long  as  they  en- 
joy cartoons,  there  wUl  be  a  place  for  car- 
toons In  o\ir  schedule. 

Similarly,  we  do  not  believe  children  need 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  very  concept  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  years  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  stay  up  and  see  the  same  pro- 
grams their  parents  do.  Our  standards  for 
the  advertising  that  appears  in  our  chil- 
dren's programing  are  clear  and  strong,  and 
in  our  enforcement  of  these  standards  we 
strive  to  eliminate  misleading,  blatant  emd 
high-pressure  advertising  for  children.  We 
are  quite  confident  that  no  average  child  has 
anything  to  fear  from  the  commercials  tha^ 
we  permit  in  our  broadcasts.  I  agree  with 
William  Bembach,  who  once  said  there  really 
is  a  twelve-year-old  mentality  In  our  cotin- 
try — and  that  almost  every  slz-year-old 
has  one. 

Before  I  leave  the  entertainment  area,  I 
must  comment  on  the  unkind  words  we  re- 
ceived when  we  scheduled  the  movie  "Bon- 
Hie  and  Clyde"  the  same  eyenlng  u  tbe  Bobby 
Rlggs-Billle  Jean  King  match. 


We  found  the  question  of  Blllle  and  Bobby 
and  Bonnie  and  Clyde  mUdly  amusing.  But 
there  was  nothing  funny  about  the  reports 
of  scandals  in  the  record  Industry  we  have 
heard  this  year,  nor  about  the  charge  we 
have  also  beard  that  CBS  News  has  been 
dragging  its  heels  in  this  area. 

What  has  been  reported  about  the  record 
industry  Is  a  modest  story  beside  the  Water- 
gate affair.  But  I  believe  the  same  principles 
of  Journalistic  Integrity  must  apply  to  both. 
The  stories  written  about  alleged  scandals 
in  the  record  Industry  have  borrowed  against 
the  reserve  of  trust  their  publications  have 
built  up  with  the  public.  At  some  point  thoee 
borrowings  must  be  repaid  as  they  were  in 
the  reporting  of  the  Watergate  matter. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  CBS  News" 
handling  of  developments  in  the  record  in- 
dustry has  been  completely  professional.  At 
CBS,  the  News  Division  maintains  a  Journal- 
istic independence  from  Corporate  head- 
quarters. We  in  management  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  setting  of  standards;  but  w© 
have  never  attempted  to  plant  a  story,  or  kill 
one,  or  to  dictate  a  potot  of  view.  CBS  News 
has  covered  the  record  Industry  events  of 
recent  months  whenever  they  have  met  its 
criteria  of  newsworthiness.  The  industry  con- 
tinues to  be  an  area  in  which  CBS  News  looks 
for  news  stories.  If  they  develop  such  a  story. 
It  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
CBS  News  applies  to  every  other  story  if  It 
Justifies  broadcasting.  It  wUl  be  broadcast. 
I  Stand  behind  Dick  Salant.  President  of  CBS 
News'  recent  statement  that,  "Just  as  we  re- 
fused to  be  bullied  Into  killing  a  story,  so 
we  refuse  to  be  bullied  into  nmning  a  non- 
story." 

None  of  us  should  forget,  despite  our  oc- 
casional tendency  to  institutionalize  our- 
selves, that  CBS  is,  after  all,  a  business  cor- 
poration. One  of  its  principal  purposes  is  to 
earn  a  profit,  and  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, it  does  so.  But  when  I  look  at  the 
newspapers  I  admire  most  in  this  country, 
I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
operates  with  a  similar  philosophy — if  the 
newspaper  insists  on  highest  standards  of 
excellence,  then  the  readers  and  the  adver- 
tisers will  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  By  and  large,  these  newspapers  have 
prospered. 

At  CBS,  we  have  always  tried  to  operate 
under  the  same  principle,  as  a  news  medium, 
as  an  entertainment  medium  and  indeed  in 
everything  else  we  do.  A  standard  of  excel- 
lence. It  Is  in  fact  one  of  the  heritages  that 
WUllam  S.  Paley  has  built  into  the  Company. 
And  we  too  have  prospered. 

A   BHIXLO   LAW   POa   ITEWSMEN 

If  there  Is  a  common  element  to  the  topics 
I  have  mentioned  this  evening,  it  is  that  at 
9BS,  we  make  our  decisions  independently. 
This  Is  never  an  easy  task.  Broadcasting's 
audience  is  all-lncluslve.  and  many  groups 
and  people — political  and  otherwise — con- 
sider it  Imperative  to  keep  subjects  impor- 
tant to  them  off  tbe  air,  or  to  get  them  on 
the  air. 


And  so  we  find  ourselves  constantly  devot- 
ing vast  portions  of  our  time  simply  to  ob- 
taining or  preserving  the  freedom  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities. 

CBS  will  continue  to  urge  enactment  of 
newsmen's  shield  legislation.  CBS  News 
Washington  Vice  President  Bill  Small,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Media  Committee  of  which 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Is  a  prominent  constituent, 
has  been  working  tirelessly  for  a  federal 
shield  law  to  assure  the  inviolability  of 
Journalists'  sources  and  notes  and  to  guard 
newsmen  themselves  against  the  "chilling 
effect"  of  subpoenas  and  compulsory  revela- 
tion of  unpublished  Information.  We  are  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  qualifications  pro- 
posed by  Congressmen  Kastenmcler  and 
Cohen,  if  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  such 
legislation  passed. 

Also  in  this  context,  we  are  regularly  askol 
why  we  have  not  yet  taken  a  poslUon  on  the 
recently  established  National  Press  Council, 
especially  since,  as  an  Individual,  Dick  Salant 
participated  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Task  Force  Report  recommendation  that 
such  a  council  be  established.  Since  that 
recommendation  was  made,  the  major  news 
media  of  the  country  have  been  seriously 
divided  on  the  Council's  desirability.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  the  Jury  is  still  out  at  CBS 
as  well.  We  share  the  concerns  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Council.  But,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  believe  that  we  mtist  be 
particularly  cautious  in  regard  to  any  out- 
side agency,  no  matter  how  distinguished 
and  voluntary,  whose  function  might  involve 
the  power  to  infiuenoe  the  way  in  which  we 
select,  gather  and  prepare  the  news  we  broad- 
cast. We  do  not  yet  know  whether  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Press  CouncU  can 
be  consistent  without  editorial  responsibil- 
ity. But  if  the  Council  Is  to  be  of  any  value, 
it  will  be  an  ongoing  venture  and  not  one 
that  is  much  affected  by  the  haste  with 
which  we  make  our  decision. 

BIAS    IN    NXWSCASTINO 

There  are  two  other  questions  that.  If  I  did 
not  mention  them,  someone  out  there  cer- 
tainly woxild.  The  oldest  and  most  familiar 
is  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
liberal  bias  In  your  news  broadcasts?"  The 
other  is  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  reactionary  bias  in  your  news  broad- 
casts?" We  hear  both  these  questions  con- 
stantly, and  I  am  sure  many  of  you  hear 
them  addressed  to  your  own  publications 
fully  as  often.  As  broadcasters,  we  are,  if 
anything,  even  more  sensitive  to  the  charge, 
since  in  our  case  the  Journalistic  principles 
Of  fairness  are  also  a  legal  obUgatlon. 

We  think  many  of  the  accusations  stem 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  journalist's 
role.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  partisan  ob- 
servers to  mistake  aggressive,  sharp  report- 
ing for  bias  or  hostility.  A  good  reporter 
often  plays  devil's  advocate  with  a  hard  line 
of  questioning;  a  good  reporter  looks  behind 
what  he  is  told  to  the  background  and  con- 
text against  which  it  was  spoken.  This  is 
professionalism,  not  prejudice. 

Last  year,  TV  Guide  commissioned  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  to  conduct 
three  nationwide  surveys  of  television's  po- 
litical coverage.  And  among  those  who  per- 
ceived bias,  there  was  an  almost  precisely 
50-60  split  between  those  who  saw  favoritism 
toward  right-wing  causes  and  those  who  saw 
favoritism  toward  left-wing  causes. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  problem  of  definition 
here.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  those 
surveys  would  have  categorized  the  CBS 
shareholder  who  recently  wrote  us  a  furious 
protest  against  the  extreme  leftist  bias  of 
one  of  our  commentators.  The  man  he  ob- 
jected to  was  Jeffrey  St.  John  I 

Nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  if  one  re- 
views the  output  and  p>erformance  of  our 
brocKlcast    news    organization,    the    overall 

finding  will  be  that  It  presents  fair  reporting 

to  the  public. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1973  AND  RIVER  BASIN 
MONETARY  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)   is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  prior  commitments  necessi- 
tate my  absence  from  Washington  today. 
I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  accom- 
pany Secretary  Butz  to  Arkansas  on 
October  12,  as  well  as  speaking  appear- 
ances before  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  Savings  and  Loan  League,  Arkansas 
Homebullders  Association,  and  the  Cen- 
tennial Commemoration  of  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  314.  However,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  submit  for  the  record  my 
statement  In  support  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  and  River  Basin 
Monetary  Authorization  Act  of  1973.  As 
a  member  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, I  participated  In  4  weeks  of 
hearings  on  this  bill.  In  view  of  the  veto 
last  year,  after  adjournment  of  the  92d 
Congress,  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control  legislation,  action 
by  the  House  today  in  passing  this  bill  is 
vital  to  the  national  interest. 

Our  Nation's  waterways  are  critical  to 
our  transportation  system,  for  our  drink- 
ing water,  food,  and  energy.  We  are  now 
facing  an  Increasingly  critical  water  sup- 
ply situation.  Our  resources,  while  abun- 
dant, are  not  uniformly  distributed.  We 
have  a  destructive  excess  during  times  of 
flooding  and  devastating  shortages  in 
times  of  drought.  Our  growing  industrial 
Euid  agricultural  economy  calls  for  in- 
creased utilization  of  waterways  in  mov- 
ing goods  and  services  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  our  current  energy  crisis 
calls  for  continued  Federal  investment 
in  hydroelectric  power. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  toward  both  salvaging  and 
safeguarding  water  quality  and  equate 
progress  with  environmental  balance. 

H.R.  10203  is  necessary  for  meeting 
present  and  future  water  resources  de- 
velopmental needs.  It  includes  four  new 
and  significant  basic  provisions  in  line 
with  our  need  for  progress  in  flood  con- 
trol and  water  resource  conservation. 
One  of  these  new  steps  will  insure  that, 
in  providing  for  adverse  impact  of  proj- 
ects on  fish  and  wildlife,  we  go  beyond 
mitigation  and  provide  funding  for  en- 
hancement as  well.  This  new  approach  is 
appUcable  to  all  projects. 

Second,  the  bill  takes  into  accoimt  the 
nonstructural  alternatives  to  preventing 
floods.  Although,  in  some  cases,  building 
a  dam  may  be  the  only  workable  solution 
we  know  that  is  environmentally  de- 
structive. Section  72  says  that  we  must 
formulate  the  most  economically,  so- 
cially, and  environmentally  acceptable 
means  for  reducing  or  preventing  flood- 
ing. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  important 
new  provision  for  deauthorization  which 
recognizes  that  we  should  evaluate  cer- 
tain projects  which  have  been  author- 
ized for  a  long  time.  Because  of  altered 
conditions  In  the  meantime,  many  may 
not  be  Justified  today.  This  approach 
allows  current  environmental  thinking  to 


be  applied  to  long-standing  authoriza- 
tions. 

H.R.  10203  includes  another  new  di- 
rection which  will  mean  congressional 
approval  based  upon  calculation  rather 
than  estimates.  Instead  of  giving  full 
congressional  approval  In  the  initial  au- 
thorizations, we  can  make  more  Informed 
decisions  based  on  a  review  of  the  actual 
design  and  the  various  impacts  of  the 
project  as  it  would  actually  be  built.  New 
project  authorizations  In  section  1  of  the 
bill  are  authorizations  only  for  the  phase 
1  design  memorandum  stage  of  advanced 
engineering  and  design. 

One  specific  provision  of  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 16,  would  rectify  a  long-standing  in- 
justice and  provide  a  cure  for  a  situation 
which  is  seriously  handicapping  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  north  central 
Arkansas.  It  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Nor- 
folk Reservoir,  to  replace  the  highway 
submerged  over  three  decades  ago.  The 
State  of  Arkansas  was  never  adequately 
compensated  for  loss  of  the  arters'  and. 
for  many  reasons — including  World  War 
n — the  necessary  bridge  over  the  reser- 
voir has  never  been  constructed. 

Conditions  of  transportation  across 
Lake  Norfolk  are  now  acute,  with  serious 
traflSc  tie-ups  at  the  point  of  outdated 
ferry  service.  Public  transportation  in  the 
area  is  limited  to  highway  forms.  The 
lake  area  has  tremendous  recreational 
potential,  and  this  has  been  retarded  by 
the  primitive  transportation  means  now 
in  force.  The  area  In  question  is  one 
where  tourism  could  provide  a  strong 
economic  stimulus,  but  It  has  stagnated 
for  lack  of  a  highway  bridge. 

When  the  Norfolk  project  was  con- 
structed in  the  early  1940's,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  agreed  to  accept  the  payment 
of  $1,342,000  from  the  United  States  as 
compensation  for  inundation  of  State 
Highway  101.  This  amount  was  inade- 
quate even  at  that  time.  Section  16  pro- 
vides for  a  replacement  bridge,  with  the 
condition  that  Arkansas  repay  to  the 
United  States  the  compensation  received 
in  1943,  plus  interest  from  that  date.  The 
Federal  Government  would  fund  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  previously 
received  by  the  State  said  the  full  cost 
of  the  bridge,  now  estimated  at  $11.3 
million.  After  construction,  the  State 
would  own,  operate  toll  free  and  main- 
tain the  bridge  and  approtich  facihties. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  critical  and 
growing  need  for  the  Federal  government 
to  provide  equitable  compensation  to  the 
loss  suffered  so  long  ago  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 


CONCERN  OF  KHMER  REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hooan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Khmer  Republic,  a 
small  country  situated  between  the  10th 
and  15th  parallels  in  the  Southwest  of 
the  Indochlnese  Peninsula.  This  coun- 
try has  been  the  victim  of  North  Viet- 
namese intrusions  for  many  years,  and 
Is  still  suffering  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated by  North  Vietnamese  occupation. 


In  the  January  27,  1973,  Paris  Peace 
Agreements,  a  clause  was  provided  in 
article  20  recognizing  the  "national 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Cambodian 
and  Laotian  peoples  to  Independence, 
sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity in  these  countries."  Section  B  of 
this  article  went  on  to  state : 

Foreign  countries  wlU  cease  military  activ- 
ity In  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  wlU  withdraw 
all  troops,  military  advisors,  and  military 
personnel:  all  armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  materials;  and  wm  abstain  from  rein- 
troducing them. 

The  article  concluded  with  a  provision 
stating  that — 

The  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and  Laoe 
Will  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each  of  these 
countries  without  foreign   interference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  provision  of  the  peace 
agreement  has  been  so  blantantly  Ignored 
or  so  openly  violated.  At  the  present  time 
in  this  small  land  of  less  than  7.5  million 
people,  there  are  over  45,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  Between  January  29  and 
February  10,  there  were  over  230  in- 
cidents of  armed  attacks  against  the 
people  of  Khmer  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese resulting  in  over  237  fatalities. 

Despite  repeated  attempts  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Khmer  to  reach  a  peEice  settle- 
ment with  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
destruction  and  dying  continues.  These 
occupying  troops  are  in  direct  violation 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
and  prohibiting  the  use  of  Cambodia  as 
a  stage  for  attack  on  a  third  coimtry. 
They  also  su-e  in  direct  violation  of  the 
January  27,  1973,  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ments, article  20,  sections  A  through  D. 
Finally,  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  North  Vietnamese's  own  official 
statement  of  1967,  calling  for  the  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  neutrality  of  the  Cambodian 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Khmer  State  coop- 
erated with  the  American  troops  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  during  the 
Vietnam  war  to  rid  the  Cambodian  area 
of  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese.  As  a 
result,  the  main  part  of  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  on  Khmer 
soil  were  cleared;  major  Communist 
Vietnamese  stockpiles  of  arms,  smimuni- 
tions,  medical  and  food  supplies  were 
seized;  the  port  of  Konpong  Som,  form- 
erly known  as  Sihanoukville,  was  closed 
to  Communist  vessels  delivering  military 
equipment,  arms,  and  ammunitions  to 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops ;  £uid  the  Khmers  kept  elements  of 
six  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  di- 
visions occupied.  With  the  Communist 
sanctuaries  cleared,  the  sea  port  close, 
and  the  ammimltions  seized,  the  1972 
North  Vietnamese  spring  offensive  was 
much  less  costly  to  the  United  States. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  treaty 
obligation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Khmer  people,  I  feel  we  owe  them 
whatever  we  can  do  to  alleviate  their 
present  situation.  They  are  not  asking 
for  military  support,  or  supplies  and  am- 
munition. They  are  only  asking  for  the 
American  Government  to  publicly  de- 
nounce the  presence  of  the  Vletcong  said 
North  Vietnamese  troojis  on  Khmer  soil. 
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This  seems  like  a  small  price  to  repay  a 
nation  that  was  so  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing Americsm  lives  and  enhancing  our 
chances  for  a  early  and  safe  exit  from 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  this  Congress  and  this  Govern- 
ment to  publicly  denounce  the  presence 
of  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  on 
Khmer  soil,  as  I  do,  and  to  request  that 
they  withdraw  their  troops  in  accord 
with  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements. 


October  12,  1973 


gram  to  solve  our  long-term  fuel  needs 
and  make  the  United  States  self-sulB- 
cient  with  regard  to  energy  supplies. 


PRESIDENT  INCREASES  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
EFFORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion's demand  for  energy  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  will  continue  for  many 
yrars.  However,  our  energy  supply  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  demand.  The  produc- 
tion of  two  of  our  primary  energy  fuels, 
oil  and  natural  gas,  is  not  expected  to 
Increase  fast  enough,  despite  new  devel- 
opments on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 
and  increased  reliance  on  imports.  The 
possibility  of  "oil  warfare"  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Arab  States  could 
cut  off  what  was  hoped  to  be  a  major 
source  of  future  oil  Imports.  A  third  im- 
portant energy  source,  hydroelectric 
power,  upon  which  Washington  State 
and  Oregon  depend,  fluctuates  in  avail- 
ability with  the  weather,  and  cannot  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  meet  energy  de- 
mands. 

America,  in  anticipation  of  future  en- 
ergy demands,  must  begin  now  to  look 
for  new  energy  fuel  resources.  One  area 
which  has  great  potential  is  that  of  coal 
gasification.  Unlike  oil  and  natural  gas, 
the  United  States  has  nearly  unlimited 
coal  reserves.  Coal  can  be  converted  to 
gas,  a  clean  burning  and  eflBcient  fuel. 
The  process  is  difflcult,  and  only  one 
method  of  conversion — the  Lurgi  method 
— is  now  commercially  feasible.  New  and 
more  economical  processes  of  conversion 
must  be  found.  Such  a  project,  at  this 
time,  would  be  a  costly  one.  and  private 
industry  needs  government  help  in  fund- 
ing research  and  development. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  President  yesterday  requested  an  ad- 
ditional $115  million  for  energy  research 
and  development,  bringing  to  around  $1 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  commitment  to  energy  re- 
search and  development.  This  additional 
money  will  be  used  to  advance  tech- 
nology In  coal  gasification  and  llqueflca- 
tion,  and  to  explore  new  approaches  to 
energy  conservation.  Several  weeks  ago, 
I  wrote  the  President  urging  this  course 
of  action  and  believe  the  additional  ap- 
propriation will  be  supported  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

The  President's  decision  Is  both  wise 
and  timely.  New  research  and  develop- 
ment can  go  a  long  way  in  enabling  pri- 
vate industry  to  find  feasible  energy  al- 
ternatives— before  the  Nation's  energy 
posture  deteriorated  any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  initiative  in  commit- 
ting this  Nation  to  an  accelerated  pro- 


WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  recent  actions  and  state- 
ments by  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
"farming  the  flames  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East." 

The  United  States  has  no  more  busi- 
ness interfering  in  Middle  Eastern  policy 
than  we  had  entering  Vietnamese  poll- 
tics  12  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  many  former  Vietnam  war  doves 
have  now  jumped  to  their  feet  to  demand 
U.S.  aid  to  Israel.  I  certainly  fall  to  im- 
derstand  why  they  felt  it  was  OK  to  leave 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  slaughtered 
by  Communists,  but  suddenly  feel  that 
Israel  cannot  fight  its  own  battles  with- 
out American  assistance. 

We  need  to  show  some  serious  concern 
for  future  UJS.  relations  with  the  Arab 
nations.  Before  we  turn  our  back  on  these 
countries,  we  had  better  remember  that 
they  have  been  friendly  In  the  past,  and 
are  currently  selling  us  about  8  '^  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  This  is  more 
than  one-third  of  our  total  dally  use. 

If  we  are  cut  off  from  those  supplies, 
the  resulting  shortage  of  fuels  will  be  far 
more  serious  than  most  people  realize. 
This  week,  the  other  body  passed  leg- 
islation making  it  dliBcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  mine  the  Western  coal  fields 
efSciently.  Yet.  within  24  hours,  some  of 
these  same  i)eople  sire  pushing  for  a 
strong  U.S.  position  in  Middle  East  af- 
fsdrs  that  would  imdoubtedly  dissolve 
our  oil  trade  agreements  with  the  Arabs. 
I  wonder  If  some  of  them  really  care  if 
they  cause  a  critical  fuel  shortage. 

I  am  sure  most  Americans  have 
watched  the  emergence  of  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion with  great  sympathy,  but  we  should 
remember  that  the  Arabs  have  been  good 
friends  with  America  over  these  same 
years. 

It  was  Egypt  that  threw  the  Com- 
munists out  of  its  goverrunent,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  was  our  ally  In  opposing  entrance 
of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations. 
These  Arab  nations  have  been  friendly 
to  American  people  and  American  busi- 
ness in  the  past,  and  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  preserve  good  relations 
with  them. 

It  is  extremely  Important  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  strictly  neutral 
in  the  confilct.  At  this  time  none  of  the 
involved  nations  in  the  Middle  East  have 
any  desire  to  be  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  people  who  spoke  out 
against  Vietnam  for  so  many  years  were 
the  same  Individuals  who  initiated  U.S. 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  by  pass- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Now 
these  same  men  are  about  to  fall  into 
the  same  rhetorical  trap.  It's  time  we 
have  a  few  more  men  operating  with 
foresight,  rather  than  operating  with 
hindsight. 
This  is  a  private  matter  between  the 


nations  of  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States  cannot  continue  to  be  the  inter- 
national policemen  and  guardian  of  po- 
litical standards.  Those  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  spoke  out  so  stridently 
against  Vietnam  and  are  now  ready  to 
oppose  Egypt  are  hypocrites.  Either  we 
learn  to  mind  our  own  business  finally, 
or  the  American  taxpayer  must  accustom 
himself  to  the  fact  that  his  hard-earned 
money  and  his  sons  will  be  wasted  by 
putting  out  bnish  flres  across  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 


CONGRESS  MUST  REPEAL  PHASE  IV 
A  REEXAMINATION  OF  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  .  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15. 
the  Nation  passed  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  original  1971  imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls  under  the  authority  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  as 
amended  and  as  extended. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  pause 
and  to  examine  the  Impact  and  effects  of 
the  various  wage  and  price  control  poli- 
cies and  regulations  during  the  past  2 
years. 

The  rationale  behind  the  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  that 
by  abandoning  the  traditional  free  mar- 
ket consimier  control  over  wages  and 
prices  and  turning  this  fimction  over  to 
the  Federal  Government,  we  would  be 
able  to  better  protect  the  consiuner  from 
the  rising  costs  of  living.  As  has  often 
been  the  case  over  the  past  40  years,  the 
imposition  of  these  Government  regula- 
tions was  justified  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  allow  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
function  more  effectively. 

I  voted  in  the  past  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  that  was  when  we  were 
operating  under  a  virtual  wartime  econ- 
omy. In  April  of  this  year,  I  announced 
to  this  body  that  I  would  vote  against  the 
then-pending  extension  of  the  act.  I  did 
so  vote,  believing  that  wage  and  price 
controls  were  not  the  most  effective 
answer  to  controlling  infiatlon  during 
peacetime  and  ben^ving  that  the  con- 
trols which  the  Congress  ought  to  impose 
related  more  to  Federal  spending  and  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  abiUty  to 
expand  the  dollar  supply  beyond  a  4 -per- 
cent Increase  per  year. 

TH*   PSTCHOLOOT   or   OOVXKNMENT  «iaTTLATION 
OF   THE   ECONOMY 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  did  the  Nation  and 
its  economic  system  drift  so  decisively 
toward  state  control  of  wages  and  prices? 

There  is  a  great  attack  imderway  on 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  mar- 
ket economy  upon  which  it  is  based.  The 
noted  economist  Henry  Hazlltt  recently 
observed: 

Nine-tenths  of  what  ia  written  today  on 
economic  questions  is  either  an  Implied  or 
explicit  attack  on  capitalism.  .  .  .  The  at- 
tacks keep  coming,  keep  multiplying;. 

Hazlltt's  analysis  holds  that  the  at- 
tack upon  the  free  enterprise  system 
stems  from  at  least  these  main  impulses, 
often  blending  and  overlapping: 
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Impatience  for  a  cure. 

Envy. 

The  propensity  to  think  only  of  the  in- 
tended or  Immediate  results  of  any  pro- 
posed government  Intervention,  over- 
looking the  secondary  and  long-term  re- 
sults which  alwa3r8  arise. 

A  propensity  to  compare  any  actual 
state  of  affairs  and  Its  inevitable  defects 
with  some  liypothetlcal  ideal. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  a  denominator 
of  all  four  Impulses  is  emotion — not  rea- 
son, not  logic.  Yet  reason  and  logic  form 
the  bases  of  good  law.  Even  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  in  his  classic  work,  Du  Con- 
trat  Social  of  1762.  observed: 

Oood  laws  lead  to  the  making  of  better 
ones;  bad  ones  bring  about  worse. 

Each  of  these  Impulses  should  be  ex- 
amined more  closely. 

In  an  age  where  modem  communica- 
tions can  bring  any  economic  problem 
into  the  living  room  on  the  evening  news, 
it  Is  imderstandable  why  some  political 
leaders  react  quickly  to  criticism  of  their 
economic  policies.  Instead  of  a  careful 
review  of  the  facts  and  premises  for  ac- 
tion, Instead  of  careful  deliberations 
among  parties  which  will  be  affected,  in- 
stead of  experimentation  on  a  trial  basis, 
the  proclivity  is  to  rush  headlong  Into 
an  announcement  of  a  new  decision,  a 
new  direction.  The  rush  Is  for  an  answer, 
not  necessarily  the  answer.  The  hope  is 
that  yet  one  more  decision  might  be  the 
one  which  works  at  last. 

The  process  is  more  regulation,  instead 
of  deregulation.  The  premise  is  Govern- 
ment action,  not  free  market  principles 
of  supply  and  demand.  Patience  is  the 
hallmark  of  wisdom.  It  is  time  for  it  to 
be  manifested  among  our  Nation's  politi- 
cal leadership. 

Envy  is  a  human  trait,  borne  out  of  the 
worthy  aspiration  to  have  that  which  one 
does  not  now  have.  Its  sinister  aspect  lies 
in  its  use  of  law  to  take,  under  penalty  of 
process,  from  one  man  to  bestow  U(>on 
another.  When  Government  takes  from 
one  man  to  bestow  upon  another,  it  di- 
minishes the  Incentive  of  the  first,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  second,  and  the  moral  au- 
tonomy of  both.  Yet  envy  Is  the  genesis 
of  every  program  to  "redistribute  the 
wealth,"  "to  take  from  the  haves  to  give 
to  the  have-nots,"  "to  share  the  wealth," 
or  whatever  new  phrase  one  might  cloak 
the  concept  within.  In  this  manner,  the 
processes  of  State  action  are  brought  to 
bear  to  take  from  one  man  the  fruit  of 
his  labor  to  give  to  another  that  which 
he  could  not  bear  himself.  It  is  a  denial 
of  the  economic  freedom  of  all  men 
which  erodes  their  political  freedom. 

Much  can  be  said  of  the  propensity  of 
Government  action  to  fail  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  full  ramifications  of  its  actions, 
but  it  has  been  recently  best  summarized 
by  Alan  Greenspan,  president  of  Town- 
send  Greenspan  &  Co.,  in  his  address, 
"The  Challenge  to  Our  System."  Green- 
span concludes  that — 

Our  Nation  has  come — (t]o  the  Implicit 
belief  that  It  la  possible  to  tamper  Indiscrimi- 
nately with  our  economic  system,  making 
patchwork  adjustments  here,  and  Imposing 
controls  there,  without  affecting  our  rising 
productivity  and  standard  of  living.  I  believe 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  afford  this  view. 


Our  difficulties  stem  from  the  tendency 
these  days  to  identify  the  source  of  our  prob- 
lems, real  or  Imagined,  with  the  functions 
of  our  system.  Some  government  control  or 
government  program  la  then  Immediately 
advocated  to  come  to  grips  with  the  supposed 
problem. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  there  Is  anything 
that  economics  teaches.  It  Is  that  sympton- 
flghtlng  solutions  are  Inherently  self-defeat- 
ing In  a  complex.  Inter-related  economic 
structure.  There  are  secondary  and  tertiary 
effects  from  all  government  actions.  Prob- 
lems do  not  disappear  by  flat,  they  merely 
become  displaced. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  undermine  any 
Institution  than  to  set  a  standard  for  it 
which  by  Its  nature  or  the  current  state  of 
the  art  Is  tinachlevable. 

Yet,  in  no  small  measure  because  of  the 
anticapltallsm  mood  prevailing  In  some 
quarters  of  our  Nation,  when  maladjust- 
ments within  the  economy  are  perceived, 
the  proposed  answer  is  more  regulation, 
more  control.  Yet.  the  people  them- 
selves— the  Intended  beneficiaries  of 
Government  wages  and  price  controls — 
do  not  want  them.  In  a  recent  Harris  sur- 
vey, published  in  the  Washington  Post 
during  the  week  the  price  ceilings  on  beef 
were  lifted,  a  decisive  mcxxi  among  the 
people  was  reflected : 

By  a  lopsided  68  to  10  percent  meet 
Americans  are  convinced  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's Phase  rv  economic  controls 
program  wlU  not  be  successful. 

[MJoreover,  people  have  changed  their  pre- 
vious position  [which  was]  in  favor  of  acroas- 
the-board  price  freezes. 

The  prevaUing  view  on  the  beef  problem, 
supported  by  a  thumping  64-22  percent,  U 
that  "all  price  controls  on  beef  should  be 
dropped  so  that  farmers  wUl  produce  more 
beef  and  that  wlU  bring  the  price  of  beef 
down."  Thus,  the  American  people  are  opting 
to  try  the  free  market  approach.  .  .  . 

How  then  does  a  free  market  system 
better  handle  unforeseen  secondary  and 
long-term  effects?  In  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, maladjustments  would  be  quickly 
remedied  by  the  flow  of  supply  and  de- 
mand &a  impacted  upon  by  the  purchas- 
ing power  and  patterns  of  the  consumers 
and  by  the  alertness  of  the  producers  in 
an  effort  to  maximize  their  own  economic 
Interests.  Contrast  this  to  Goverrunent 
action,  when,  as  a  result  of  government 
policy,  unforeseen  side  effects  are  locked 
in  by  law  or  by  regulation,  requiring  for- 
mal hearings  and  procedures  to  amend, 
and  even  then  by  people  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  acute,  quick  Judgment  on 
matters  impacting  upon  economic  in- 
terests. The  bureaucratic  responses  to 
problems  are  as  slow  as  entrepreneurs, 
responses  are  fact;  the  former  is  almost 
impossible  to  adjust  in  the  Interest  of 
the  consumer,  the  latter  Is  easy  to  adjust. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  tendency  to  com- 
pare whatever  is  with  some  imagined, 
Utopian  paradise  that  might  be — seem- 
ingly always  just  beyond  our  grasp,  but 
in  reality  never  within  it.  No  matter  what 
prodigious  and  accelerative  advances  that 
a  dominantly  private  enterprise  economy 
has  made  in  the  last  two  centuries,  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  few  decades, 
these  advances  can  always  be  shown,  by 
antagonists  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  have  fallen  short  of  some  Imag- 
inable state  of  affairs  that  might  be  even 
better.  The  fact  that  real  wages  have 
more  than  doubled  In  the  last  generation 


Is  subsumed  to  the  question,  "Why 
haven't  they  tripled?"  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  poor  fell  from  20  percent  in 
1962  to  13  percent  in  1970  is  subsumed 
to  the  query,  "Why  didn't  it  go  down  to 
10  percent"?  Why  these  queries?  On  the 
one  hand,  because  there  are  those  who 
would  downgrade  the  market  economy. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  the  one  in  which 
I  happen  to  believe,  because  the  very 
success  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
its  capacity  to  resolve  problems  and 
produce  goods  and  services  concomi- 
tantly have  encouraged  constantly  rising 
expectations  and  demands — expectations 
and  demands  which  keep  racing  ahead  of 
what  even  the  best  Imaginable  system 
can  achieve.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this,  but  what  could  be  made  to  be  wrong 
with  it  is  when  the  erroneous  assertion 
Is  made  that  another  economic  system 
could  have  done  better.  Such  an  asser- 
tion can  never  be  proved  by  fact.  The 
market  economy  is  the  single  economic 
system  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  personal  freedom  and  constitutional 
government,  and  is  also  the  most  pro- 
ductive supplier  of  human  needs.  There 
is  no  better  system. 

THE     CAUSES   OF   INTLATIOIC 

Mr.  Speaker,  God  did  not  make  in- 
flation; politicians  did. 

Inasmuch  as  wage  and  price  controls 
were  instituted  to  curtail  inflation,  it  is 
appropriate  to  examine  In  detail  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  inflation.  The  causes 
of  inflation  are  severalfold  and  are 
interrelated. 

Federal  spending  has  caused  deficits 
In  the  Federal  budget  year  after  year. 
Not  only  does  the  rate  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  manner  in  which  funds  are 
spent  contribute  to  infiatlon,  but  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  these  deficits,  of 
honoring  the  debt  commitments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  has  engendered  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  expand  the 
dollar  supply — by  simply  printing  twldl- 
tional  money  without  Increasing  the  gold 
reserves  which  support  that  money — be- 
yond the  reasonable  4-i>ercent  increase 
per  armum. 

Soaring  prices  for  which  price  controls 
are  Intended  are  the  results,  not  the 
causes,  of  Infiatlon.  When  Government 
spends  recklessly,  when  It  runs  chronic 
deficits,  when  it  expands  credit,  when  it 
prints  more  money,  prices  are  compelled 
to  increase.  When  the  rate  of  these  fac- 
tors increases,  the  rate  of  price  increases 
soars.  The  rising  of  nearly  all  prices  Is 
the  result  of  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
Government  itself. 

The  notion  must  be  disspelled  that 
prices  soar  because  businessmen  increase 
their  profit  margins.  That  is  not  true  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  backfire  in  the 
market  place,  thereby  producing  less 
profit  levels.  In  a  free  market  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  each  of  thousands 
of  different  commodities  and  services  are 
changing  every  day.  When  an  Increase  in 
the  money  supply  does  not  falsify  the 
result,  the  goods,  and  services  in  most 
demand  rise  In  price  while  those  in  least 
demand  fall.  Thus,  the  profit  margin  in 
supplying  the  goods  in  greater  demand 
Increases  while  that  in  supplying  the 
goods  in  less  demand  falls.  The  thou- 
sands of  different  goods  and  services 
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produced,  therefore,  tend  constantly  to 
be  produced  in  the  changing  proportions 
In  Which  they  are  most  wanted.  Govern- 
ment policy  and  regulation  can  never 
duplicate  the  simplicity  and  efifective- 
ness  of  such  an  economic  pattern. 

Prices  are  Indispensable  signals  to  the 
producers  and  to  the  consumers  alike. 
Prices  tell  the  truth  about  supply  and 
demand.  Voluntary  restraints,  wage- 
price  controls,  Government  guidelines, 
Government  regulation  of  rates — all 
combine  to  falsify  the  signals,  to  distort 
the  pictures  being  attempted  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  producers  and  consumers, 
and  disorganize  the  balance  of  produc- 
tion. 

InflatiMi  in  prices  and  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  Such  controls  tend  also  to 
distort  the  moral  dimensions  of  personal 
conduct.  The  economist.  Leland  B.  Yea- 
ger,  in  his  1972  overview,  entitled  "Mone- 
tary Policy  and  Economic  Performance: 
Views  Before  and  After  the  Freeze," 
notes  clearly  this  moral  dimension : 

Controls  reward  invention  of  increasingly 
ingenious  evasions  as  time  goes  on;  and  In 
this  respect,  the  most  conscientious  and  pub- 
lic-spirited people  suffer  to  the  advantage 
of  evaders.  .  .  .  (Clontrols  tend  to  waste  the 
scarce  and  precious  spirit  of  voluntary  de- 
cency. Par  from  giving  the  American  people 
healthy  exercise  for  their  moral  muscles,  such 
controls  tend  to  undermine  morality  by 
breeding  confusion  about  the  supposed 
wickedneae  of  seeking  proflte  or  of  adjust- 
ing particular  wages  or  prices  upwards.  Actu- 
ally, such  actions  [moral  Judgments]  are 
essential  In  a  market  economy. 

Government  action  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  If  the  economic  boom 
of  the  sixties  was  obtained  by  simply 
putting  more  money  into  circulation — by 
printing  more — it  temporsully  made 
some  people  richer  only  at  the  cost  of 
making  other  people,  in  real  earning 
power,  poorer.  When  the  supply  of  money 
is  increased,  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  unit  must  correspondingly  fadl.  In 
the  long  run,  everyone's  economic  status 
is  eroded. 

Where  can  all  of  this  lead?  It  can  lead 
to  disastrous  consequences  for  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  not  here  talking  about  a 
minor  problem  which  can  be  easily  cor- 
rected. We  are  talking  about  the  neces- 
sity of  backtracking  on  a  decided  direc- 
tion of  government  within  the  past  2 
years — to  regiilate  specific  wages  and 
prices  virtually  across  the  whole  board 
of  economic  action,  and  of  backtracking 
on  nearly  half  a  century  of  bemuddled 
and  befuddled  economic  theory.  We  have 
but  to  look  to  the  example  of  Chile  to 
see  clearly  what  the  consequences  of  nm- 
away  inflation — produced  by  government 
policy— can  be.  When  Dr.  Salvadore  Al- 
lende  came  to  power,  he  Increased  sharp- 
ly the  wages  of  workers  in  nationalized 
industries.  He  did  not  do  this  by  increas- 
ing production  and  profit  margins;  he 
did  it  simply  by  printing  more  money. 
The  ramped  inflation  which  resulted  soon 
became  the  highest  inflation  rate  in  the 
world.  This  brought  about  strikes,  dem- 
onstrations, riots;  collectively,  these 
brought  down  the  government.  I  am  not 
here  to  assert  today  that  "Caesar  had 
his  Brutus,  Charles  his  Cromwell" — but  I 
am  here  to  assert  that  our  President  may 
profit  by  the  example  of  Allende  and  his 


economic  policies.  Our  economic  policies 
are  not  that  dissimilar  of  late. 

WAGZ    AND     PKICE    CONTBOLS    HAVI    FAILZD 

Mr.  Speaker,  against  this  background 
of  history,  fact  and  cold  evidence,  the 
Government  reacted  to  the  spirallng 
rates  of  Inflation,  by  producing  another 
series  of  inequities  and  distortions.  We 
know  those  as  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  record  of  price  controls  goes  back 
as  far  as  recorded  history.  They  were 
imposed  by  the  Pharaohs  of  ancient 
Egypt.  They  were  decreed  by  Hammur- 
abi. King  of  Babylon  in  the  18th  century 
B.C.  They  were  tried  in  ancient  Athens. 

In  301  A.D.,  the  Roman  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian issued  his  famous  edict  fixing 
prices  fbr  nearly  800  different  items,  and 
punishing  violation  with  death.  Out  of 
fear,  nothing  was  offered  for  sale  and 
the  scarcity  grew  far  worse.  After  a  dozen 
years  and  many  executions,  the  law  was 
repealed.  Writing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Tuesday.  October  2,  William 
H.  Peterson  documents  the  case: 

Thx  Sad  Saga  or  Dioci-rnAN 
(By  WUllam  H.  Peterson) 

Many  phases  and  freezes  ago,  long  before 
Santayana  observed  that  those  who  don't 
know  history  will  be  condemned  to  repeat  It, 
long  before  Rlcardo  (and  much  more  re- 
cently Milton  Friedman)  propounded  the 
quantity  theory  of  money — namely,  that  as 
the  volume  of  money  expands  faster  than 
production,  prices  tend  to  rise — Rome  fought 
Inflation.  Not  wisely  but  hwd.  And  long. 
Finally,  In  301  AD.  came  the  famous  prlce- 
flxlng  Edict  of  Diocletian. 

The  background  of  the  Edict  points  to  the 
recurrent  patterns  of  history.  In  367  B.C. 
Rome  set  the  maximum  Interest  rate  at 
8y3%.  In  342  B.C.  mterest  was  abolished  to 
favor  debtors.  In  90-86  B.C.  the  currency  was 
devalued  and  debts  were  scaled  down  75  % .  In 
63-61  B.C.  loans  were  called  and  there  was  a 
flight  of  gold,  which  was  anaUy  stopped  by  an 
embargo  on  gold  exports.  In  49-44  B.C.  Julius 
Caesar  cut  the  relief  rolls  from  320,000  to 
150.000  by  a  means  test.  In  2  B.C.  Augtistus 
cut  the  relief  roUs  (which  had  grown  again) 
from  320,000  to  2(X),000.  In  91  A.D.  Domltlan 
created  the  equivalent  of  a  government  "soil 
bank"  which  wiped  out  half  of  the  provmclal 
vineyards  to  check  overproduction  of  wine.  In 
274  AX).  Aurellan  made  the  right  to  relief  he- 
reditary, with  bread  substituted  for  wheat 
and  with  free  pork,  olive  oU  and  salt  added. 

This  pattern  of  the  welfare-Interventionist 
state  Is  perhaps  better  observed  In  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Ro- 
man coin  of  denomination,  the  denarius. 
For  although  good  price  records  and  price 
Indexes  are  not  available,  we  know  Rome 
xmderwent  persistent  and  cruel  inflation 
and  did  so  through  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  (our  old  friend,  the  quan- 
tity theory  of  money.)  Pre-Outenberg  and 
the  printing  press,  the  money  supply  mainly 
was  ballooned  via  debasement,  through  al- 
loying base  metal  Into  precious.  The  follow- 
ing table  traces  the  deterioration  of  the 
denarius  after  Augustus  whose  coin,  save 
for  a  hardening  agent,  was  practically  pure 
sliver: 

Issuer:                                              Percent  sUver 
Nero,  54  AX) ^ 

VltelUus.  68  A.D ^ >  81 

Domltlan,  81  AJD X-  92 

Trajan,  98  AU / 93 

Hadrian,  117  AD ,. 87 

AntonlniM  Pleu,   138  AJD 76 

Marcus  Aurellus,  161  AD 68 

Septlmlus  Severus,  193  AJ> 60 

Elagabalus,  218  A.D 43 

Alexander  Severus,  222  A.J3 36 

Oordlan,  238  AH as 

Phnip,  244  AJ3 0.6 

Claudius  Vlctorlnvifl,  268  AJJ 0.02 


Into  this  Inflationary,  welfare-interven- 
tionist milieu  came  Emperor  Diocletian 
determined  to  stop  mflatlon  by  law  by  hla 
Edict  Of  301  A.D.  His  Edict  complained  of 

such  "unprincipled  greed"  that  prlooe  of 
foodstuffs  had  recently  mounted  "fourtoid 
and  eightfold." 

The  preamble  continued:  "For  who  la  to 
Insensitive  and  so  devoid  of  human  feeling 
that  he  cannot  know,  or  rather  has  not  per- 
celved,  that  in  the  commerce  carried  on  in 
the  markets  or  Involved  In  the  daUy  life  of 
cities.  Immoderate  prices  are  so  widespread 
that  the  uncurbed  passion  for  gain  Is  leosen- 
ed  neither  by  abundant  supplies  nor  by  fruit- 
ful years,  so  that  without  a  doubt  men  who 
are  busied  m  these  affairs  constantly  plan 
to  actually  control  the  very  winds  and 
weather." 

The  Edict  'icommanded  cheapness."  cov- 
ered some  800  different  goods  and  recognized 
the  cost-push  side  of  inflation — spell  tag  out 
wage  limits  for  teachers,  writers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  bricklayers,  taUors,  vlrtuaUy  every 
caUlng — but,  of  course,  forgot  aU  about  the 
demand-puU  side,  stemming  from  the  con- 
tinuing debasement  of  the  currency.  The 
teeth  in  the  law  were  very  sharp.  The  penalty 
for  an  offense  was  death.  The  complexity  of 
the  Edict  can  be  seen  In  the  hundreds  of 
wage  and  price  schedule*: 

,^  ^  ^o-  of 

Products:  scheduUa 


Foods 


222 


Hides  and  leather 37 

Timber  and  wood  products 94 

Textiles  and  clothtog III"  385 

Wicker  and  grass  products 32 

Cosmetics,  ointments.  Incense 63 

Precious  metals 17 

There  are  76  different  wage  schedules,  bro- 
ken down  into  skUled  and  unskilled  cate- 
gories. In  the  silk-weaving  and  embroidery 
trades  there  were  13  different  schedules; 
wool  weavers  were  broken  down  into  six 
wage  categories  and  ftUlers  had  26  different 
authorized  pay  scales. 

The  Edict,  of  course,  failed.  In  314  AX). 
Lactantlus,  a  contemporary  historian,  wrote 
of  Diocletian  and  his  grand  plan  as  follows: 

"After  the  many  oppressions  which  he  put 
In  practice  had  brought  a  general  dearth 
upon  the  empire,  he  then  set  himself  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  all  vendible  things.  There 
was  much  blood  shed  upon  very  sUght  and 
trlfltag  accounts;  and  the  people  brought 
provisions  no  more  to  markets,  since  they 
could  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for  them; 
and  this  Increased  the  detuth  so  much  that  at 
that  at  last  after  many  had  died  by  It,  the 
law  itself  was  laid  Eislde." 

In  Britain,  Henry  ni  tried  to  regulate 
the  price  of  wheat  and  bread.  Antwerp 
enacted  price-fixing  in  1585,  a  measure 
which  some  historians  believe  brought 
about  its  downfall.  Price-fixing  laws  en- 
forced by  the  guillotine  were  also  imposed 
during  the  French  Revolution,  though 
the  soaring  prices  were  caused  by  the 
revolutionary  government's  own  policy 
in  issuing  enormous  amounts  of  paper 
currency. 

Yet  from  all  of  this  dismal  history— 
of  not  one  wage  and  price  control  scheme 
genuinely  working  during  a  peacetime 
economy — the  governments  of  today  and 
their  leaders  have  learned  absolutely 
nothing.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  Santayana 
observed  that  those  who  do  not  learn 
from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it? 

Our  Oovemment  continues  to  overis- 
sue paper  money  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment and  economic  growth,  and  then 
vainly  tries  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
soaring  prices,  ordering  everybody  to 
hold  down  prices.  The  Oovemment  is, 
to  paraphrase  the  16th  century  English 
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proverblst,  John  Heywood.  trying  to 
have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too — for  ix)Uti- 
cal  advantages  perceived  to  be  gained? 

The  sad  facts,  though  predictable  when 
wage  and  price  controls  were  imposed, 
combine  to  show  clearly  that  wage  and 
price  controls  have  been  a  terrible  fail- 
ure. I  cite  these  examples: 

When  wage-price  controls  were  an- 
nounced on  August  15,  1971,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  measured  in  annual 
percentage  rate  terms,  was  3.0.  In  the 
6-months  period  ending  in  July,  1973, 
the  Index  was  rising  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  7.4. 

The  money  supply  expanded  between 
the  fourth  quarters  of  1971  and  1972  at 
a  rate  of  7.4  percent,  nearly  double  the 
generally  accepted  level.  All  signs  point 
toward  a  money  growth  rate  between  the 
fourth  quarters  of  1972  and  1973,  of  as 
much  as  8.0  percent.  Government  itself 
is  adding  fuel  to  the  inflation  it  Is  try- 
ing to  control. 

On  August  30  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reported  that  the  average  costs 
of  aU  raw  farm  products  had  soared  by 
an  all-time  record  of  20  percent  for  the 
1-month  period  ending  August  15.  A  de- 
cline in  September  did  not  start  to  even 
make  a  dent  in  the  long-range  projec- 
tions on  farm  product  costs  on  the 
charts. 

Most  economists  are  today  predicting 
a  5  percent  or  more  inflation  rate  for  the 
next  year.  E^ven  the  administration  ha.s 
abandoned  its  own  predictions  for  a  1973 
inflation  rate  of  3  percent. 

In  June  and  July  1971,  immediately 
preceding  the  wage-price  impositions, 
wholesale  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6.5  percent;  in  February  and  March 
1973,  they  rose  at  a  rate  of  13.5  percent. 

By  the  middle  of  this  year,  wholesale 
prices  were  increasing  at  a  rate  of  infla- 
tion, per  year,  of  nearly  23  percent. 

The  newspapers  are  filled  daily  with 
articles  and  editorials  giving  additional 
support  to  the  contention  that  wage- 
price  controls  are  simply  not  working. 
The  conclusions  are  now  coming  forth. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Controls,  Inevi- 
table— and  Perilous,"  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken,  Edmund  Ezra  Day  university 
professor  of  business  administration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Ekionomlc  Advisers,  states: 

The  results  are  .  .  .  apt  to  be  disappoint- 
ing and  the  unintended  side  effects  will  prob- 
ably be  large  and  perversa  ...  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  cite  a  single  sustained  success  In  the 
postwar  quarter  of  a  century  with  a  price- 
wage  control  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  analysis 
appeared  in  Newsweek,  AugU'st  6,  by  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  former  president  of  the 
prestigious  American  Economics  Associ- 
ation, in  an  article  entitled,  "A  Fright- 
ening Parallel."  Dr.  Friedman  contrasts 
the  consimier  and  wholesale  price  in- 
creases between  1949  and  1951,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Korean  conflict,  with  the 
period  1972-1974— which,  of  necessity, 
must  include  a  prediction.  The  parallels 
are  striking: 

Conawrner  prices  • 

Janxiary  1949 8.0 

January  1950 4.0 

January  1972 8.0 

January  1973 4.0 


WKoleaale  ■prices  • 

January  1949 6.0 

January  1972 3.8 

January  1950 9.  0 

January  1973 9.0 

January  1950 22.0 

July  1973 21. 0 

•  Rate  of  Inflation,  percent  per  year. 

What  these  figures  do  not  show,  based 
upon  these  parallels,  is  how  bad  it  may 
very  well  become,  if  the  pattern  contin- 
ues as  it  did  during  the  1949-51  period. 
During  that  period,  consumer  prices 
soared  to  an  annualized  rate  of  Inflation 
of  20  percent  in  the  spring  of  1951; 
wholesale  prices  rose  to  an  annualized 
rate  of  36  percent  in  March  1951. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  excerpts  from  Dr.  Friedman's 
article: 

A  Fhigutuono  Parallei, 
(By  MUton  Friedman) 

The  current  Inflation  has  followed  almost 
precisely  the  same  time  path  as  the  Korean 
War  inflation.  If  this  parallelism  were  to  con- 
tinue, inflation  would  peak  In  early  1974  at  a 
rate  of  something  like  20  per  cent  per  year 
for  consumer  prices,  36  per  cent  for  whole- 
sale prices.   •   •   •   • 

However,  the  parallelism  to  date  does  not 
mean  that  the  parallelism  will  continue. 
After  all,  June  1950  was  only  the  start  of 
the  Korean  War.  The  worst  of  the  Korean 
War  Inflation  was  yet  to  come.  June  1973, 
we  trust,  faces  no  similar  prospect,  no  equal- 
ly pressing  demand  on  our  fiscal  and  physical 
resources,  no  corresponding  pressure  to  create 
money. 

MADE   IN   WASHINGTON 

The  price  explosions  depicted  on  the  chart 
are  not  acts  of  Qod;  they  are  the  conse- 
quences of  human  action.  The  men  then  in 
Washington  produced  the  Korean  War  In- 
flation under  the  stimulus  of  war.  The  men 
now  In  Washington  produced  the  present 
Inflation  under  the  stimulus  of  the  urgent 
desire  of  President  Nlxon  to  be  re-elected, 
of  Congress  to  pass  out  goodies  to  constitu- 
ents, of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  avoid 
the  wrath  of  Congressman  Patman.  The  same 
men  could  adopt  policies  that  would  end  the 
parallelism — though  at  the  moment,  there 
are  few  signs  that  they  will  do  so.  Three 
features  of  the  chart  are  more  slgnlflcant 
than  the  parallelism  of  the  curves: 

First,  the  many  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  U.S.  economy  from  1949  to 
1972  appear  not  to  have  altered  the  speed 
with  Which  the  economy  responds  to  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Second,  the  Korean  War  Inflation  retreated 
as  fast  as  it  advanced.  In  February  1951,  con- 
sumer prices  were  rising  at  a  rate  of  14  per 
cent  per  year,  wholesale  prices,  24  per  cent 
F>er  year;  six  months  later,  both  rates  of  In- 
flation were  zero.  Nothing  excludes  a  simi- 
lar development  today.  But  also,  nothing 
guarantees  It. 

Third — and  most  Important — In  order  to 
make  the  two  ciu^ea  coincide,  one  must 
treat  a  rate  of  Inflation  today  of  6  per  cent 
In  consumer  prices  and  of  12  per  cent  In 
wholesale  prices  as  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
Inflation  In  1949— SI  of  zero.  The  "normal" 
or  "natural"  rat«  of  Inflation  has  clearly  risen 
sharply  over  the  past  two  decades,  though 
these  numbers  may  not  be  reliable  measures 
of  the  amount  of  rise. 

During  the  recession  of  1954.  I  gave  a  talk 
In  Sweden  imder  the  title  "Why  the  Ameri- 
can Economy  Is  Depression-Proof."  In  that 
talk,  I  said:  "The  prospect  Is  ...  a  period 
of  recurrent  bouts  of  Inflation  produced  by 
overreactlon  to  the  temporary  recessions  that 
punctuate  the  period." 

That  has  proved  a  reasonably  accurate 
prognosis — though  candor  comt>el8  me  to 
confess  that  the  process  has  developed  more 


slowly  than  I  anticipated.  The  overreactlon 
to  each  recession  raised  the  level  of  inflation 
considered  tolerable.  During  the  mild  reces- 

sloii  of  1948,  consumer  prices  actually  feU  at 
the  rate  of  2.3  per  cent  per  year.  During  the 
mild  recession  of  1970,  consumer  prices  rose 
at  the  rate  of  6.6  per  cent  pM'  year.  The  base 
around  which  we  are  operating  has  clearly 
risen  substantially  over  the  past  two  de- 
cades. I  fear  it  has  much  farther  to  go. 

Tl^s  shift  in  price  behavior  was  produced 
by  a  corresponding  shift  In  monetary  poUcy, 
encouraged  by  a  shift  in  fiscal  policy.  In  the 
&Y»  years  1948-1963,  the  average  rate  of  mon- 
etary growth  was  2.7  per  cent  per  year  for 
Mj  (currency  plus  demand  deposits),  2.9 
per  cent  for  M,  (M,  plus  tune  depoelts  at 
commercial  banks  other  than  the  large  CD's) . 
In  the  Ave  years  1967-72,  the  corre^>ondlng 
rates  were  more  than  twice  as  high,  6.3  per 
cent  for  M,,  8.4  per  cent  for  M,.  In  the  past 
year,  the  corresponding  rates  have  been  even 
higher — 7.3  per  cent  for  M,,  9.0  for  M,. 

In  the  earlier  five  years,  the  Federal  budget 
averaged  a  surplus  of  roughly  1  per  cent  of 
national  Income;  In  the  later  five  years,  and 
also  in  the  past  year,  a  deficit  of  2  per  cent. 

Little  wonder  that  prices  have  risen  much 
more  rapidly  In  recent  years. 

WHAT  PEICi:   EXPERIENCE? 

I  concluded  my  1954  lecture  by  stating: 
"Economists  have  known — at  least  Intermit- 
tently— for  over  a  century  and  a  half  two 
propositions:  first,  that  by  printing  enough 
money  you  can  produce  any  desired  degree 
of  activity;  second,  that  the  ultimate  result 
Is  destruction  of  the  ctirrency.  The  American 
public  has  learned  the  first  proposition.  It 
once  knew,  but  hsis  now  forgotten,  the  sec- 
ond. Only  experience  Is  Ukely  to  teach  It 
again." 

We  are  paying  a  high  price  to  acquire  that 
experience. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
October  10,  1973,  entitled  "Retrospective 
on  Controls,"  tin  overview  of  the  failures 
of  price  controls  is  presented  which,  in 
my  opinion,  summarizes  accurately  the 
failure  of  this  program.  At  tills  point  in 
the  Record,  I  wLsh  to  include  this  article 
in  its  entirety : 

Rbtbospecti\'e  on  Controls 

We  suppose  that  anyone  who  still  believes 
price  controls  can  stop  Inflation  Is  beyond 
help,  but  It  won't  hvirt  to  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying chart  for  a  visual  confirmation 
of  our  exfjerlence.  Since  the  Imposition  of 
controls,  inflation  has  turned  not  better  but 
worse. 

The  six-month  moving  average  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index  turned  down  In  early  1970, 
and  continued  down  until  controls  were  Im- 
posed In  August  1971.  It  turned  back  up  in 
mld-1972.  In  the  midst  of  "tough"  Phase  2 
controls.  Since  then  It  has  ascended  to 
heights  far  above  those  reached  In  any  re- 
cent non-controls  atmosphere.  Little  wonder 
that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
have — somewhat  belatedly  It  seems  to  us — 
Joined  the  AFL-CIO  In  calling  for  prompt 
and  complete  termination  of  controls. 

Purely  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  one  would 
have  to  conclude  that  far  from  extingulsh- 
mg  Inflation,  price  controls  fuel  It.  That  con- 
clusion Is  overly  simple,  of  course,  because 
since  mld-1972  many  other  powerful  Infla- 
tionary pressures  have  been  at  work.  The 
money  supply  has  been  expanding  rapidly. 
7.4%  between  the  fourth  quarters  of  1971 
&nA  1972.  The  government  budget  has  been 
in  deflclt,  and  economic  growth  has  been 
straining  the  economy's  capacity. 

Even  at  that,  though,  the  Inflation  has 
been  more  rapid  than  any  visual  economic 
view  would  predict.  In  tr>-lng  to  explain  It, 
economists  are  looking  toward  international 
economic  developments.  Perhaps  the  Impact 
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of  the  dollar's  devaluation  was  more  Infla- 
tionary than  most  theories  predict.  Or  per- 
haps as  First  National  City  Bank  and  Argus 
Research  Corp.  argue,  attempts  by  European 
central  banlcs  to  maintain  fixed  exchange 
rates  by  buying  dollars  swelled  European 
banking  reserves  and  money  supplies,  lead- 
ing to  a  world-wide  Inflation  that  spills  back 
into  the  U.S.  economy. 

Price  controls  presumably  were  intended 
to  stop  the  Increase  in  prices  in  the  face  of 
these  powerful  domestic  and  international 
forces.  This  was  a  pipe  dream,  as  nearly 
everyone  now  recognizes.  We  would  go  a  bit 
further,  to  argue  that  in  a  couple  of  respects 
controls  did  Indeed  cause  higher  prices. 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  the  effect  on  the 
psychology  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Even 
those  skeptical  about  the  real  effect  of  con- 
trols— and  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this 
description  applies  to  everyone  at  the  Fed — 
would  probably  feel  some  Influence  from  the 
announcement  that  some  other  part  of  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  take  over  the  inflation 
problem.  So  if  there  had  been  no  controls 
the  money  supply  probably  would  not  have 
expanded  as  rapidly,  and  prices  would  not 
have  risen  quite  so  sharply. 

Beyond  that  Is  the  problem  of  short- 
ages. The  diehard  supporters  of  controls 
Ignore  this  problem  when  they  contend  that 
their  policies  have  not  failed  but  were  never 
tried.  It  Is  of  course  quite  true  that  the  big- 
gest price  Jumps  have  occurred  during  the 
more  relaxed  phases  of  the  controls  pro- 
gram. Usually  these  apologists  blame  the 
relaxation  on  George  Shultz"  association  with 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  those  who  look 
not  at  personalities  but  events  will  And  the 
following  cycle : 

Tight  controls  are  Imposed.  Shortages  and 
dislocations  start  to  develop.  Because  of  the 
shortages  and  dislocations,  controls  have  to 
be  relaxed.  Then  you  get  all  the  price  in- 
creases you  would  have  had  during  the  tight- 
controls  period,  plus  those  caused  by  the 
controls-mduced  shortages,  and  probably 
some  more  by  businesses  trying  to  get  ahead 
of   the    next    period    of    tight    controls. 

No  group  of  controllers  will  be  able  to 
avoid  this  cycle,  for  none  of  them  can  pos- 
sibly be  smart  enough  to  foresee  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  effects  of  their  actions, 
especially  in  an  Increasingly  Integrated  global 
economy.  They  learn  too  late  that  if  they 
fiddle  with  gasoline  prices  and  supplies  they 
may  end  up  with  a  fuel  oil  shortage.  After 
setting  U.S.  prices  for  fertilizer  or  cotton 
they  suddenly  learn  that  world  prices  are 
higher  and  foreigners  are  buying  so  much  of 
the  supply  there  Isn't  enough  left  for  Ameri- 
cans. And  if  they  achieve  really  efficient  en- 
forcement with  an  army  of  bureaucrats,  they 
win  drive  down  Investment  and  plant  ex- 
pansion and  end  up  with  shortages  of  every- 
thing. 

So  we  very  much  doubt  that  the  dismal 
record  of  controls  have  much  to  do  with  any 
particular  set  of  men  or  philosophy  of  con- 
trols. The  problem  is  something  far  more 
basic,  the  limits  of  human  Intelligence.  And 
the  sooner  we  recognize  that  controls  are 
doomed  by  facta  of  simple  physiology  the 
sooner  we  will  be  able  to  start  rebuilding  a 
healthy  economy. 

In  what  ought  to  be  have  been  a  final 
blow  to  the  continuation  of  wage  and 
price  controls,  the  administration's  own 
labor-management  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  10  top  business  and  union 
leaders,  has  urged  that  the  controls  be 
terminated  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
present  calendar  year.  The  APL-CIO  has 
formally  urged  the  restraints  be  removed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  And  in  an  unusual 
Joint  letter,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  asked  the  President 


"to  end  the  entire  wage-price  control 
program  promptly,  without  prior  notice 
and  without  a  sector-by-sector  phase- 
out."  Yet  administration  officials  have  re- 
fused to  commit  themselves  to  any  fixed 
dates  for  ending  the  restraints. 
Where  should  we  go  from  here? 

WACX-PKICX   COfmOLiS    SHOtrU)    BX    RKPEALED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  which  I 
have  cited — the  hard  facts  and  cold  evi- 
dence— on  the  failures  of  wage  and  price 
controls  point  inescapably  to  the  dispas- 
sionate observer  to  an  urgent  need  to  re- 
treat from  the  present  policies  and  pro- 
grams. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  such  a  change  In  the  administra- 
tion's policies — political,  procedural, 
even  ego.  But  If  this  administration  does 
not  now  retreat  on  wage  and  price  con- 
trols it  may — 

Further  jeopardize  the  strength  of  the 
economy,  including  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar; 

Proceed  further  into  the  quagmire,  the 
abyss,  of  endless  and  Intricate  regula- 
tions, leaving  futiu-e  administrations 
little  recourse  but  to  continue  to  act  in 
reliance  upon  Government  regulation ; 

Further  undermine  the  people's  faith 
In  the  effectiveness  of  Government; 

Continue  to  undermine  the  philosophi- 
cal and  historically  demonstrable  truths 
of  capitalism  and  the  market  economy, 
by  the  espousal  of  misrepresentation  and 
untruths. 

I  recommend,  first,  the  reclssion  by  the 
President  of  the  wage  and  price  controls 
currently  in  effect  under  phase  IV. 

I  recommend,  secondly,  the  repeal  by 
this  Congress  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  and  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  achieve  that  purpose.  That  leg- 
islation has  now  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

I  recommend,  thirdly,  that  this  Nation 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  capabilities  of 
the  market  economy  to  resolve  perceived 
economic  maladjustments.  As  Hazlitt  re- 
cently penned — 

A  state-controlled  economy  is  incapable 
of  solving  the  problem.  The  bureaucratic 
managers  of  nationalized  Industries  may  be 
conscientious.  God-fearing  men;  but  as  they 
have  no  fear  of  suffering  personal  loeses 
through  error  or  inefficiency,  and  no  hope  of 
gaining  personal  profits  through  cost-cutting 
or  daring  Innovation,  they  are  bound,  at  best, 
to  become  safe  routineers,  and  to  tolerate 
a  torpid  inefficiency. 

Hazlitt  adds  that — 

Such  an  economic  system  would  be  with- 
out the  guide  of  the  market,  without  the 
guide  of  money  prices  or  of  costs  in  terms 
of  money. 

The  bureaucratic  managers  .  .  .  would  not 
know  which  items  they  were  producing  at  a 
social  profit  and  which  at  a  social  loss.  Nor 
would  they  know  how  much  to  try  to  produce 
of  each  Item  or  service,  or  how  to  make  sure 
that  the  production  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
different  commodities  was  synchronized  or 
coordinated.  ...  In  short,  they  would  be 
unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  economic 
calculation.  They  would  be  working  in  the 
dark. 

A  retreat  from  wage  and  price  controls 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  realistic  policy 
to  attack  the  actual  causes  of  inflation. 
In  order  to  restore  a  stable  price  struc- 
ture, we  must  alleviate  those  conditions 
which  have  required  the  high  rates  of 


monetary  expansion,  namely,  the  growth 
of  government  spending.  Government 
spending  must  be  curtailed,  and  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress. 

Writing  in  the  Federalist  Papers, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself,  wrote 
these  poignant  words: 

A  power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts 
to  a  power  over  his  wlU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Immoral,  in  my  ijpin- 
lon.  for  one  man  or  men,  through  the 
powers  of  coercion  given  them  through 
the  force  of  law,  to  have  such  a  power 
over  another  man's  subsistence  and,  ulti- 
mately, over  the  exercise  of  his  free  will. 

Wage  and  price  controls  must  be 
repealed. 

THE  ECONOMY:  SOME  THOUGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  in  the  continuing  debate  over  the 
deepening  economic  crisis  facing  our 
country  and  to  offer,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  some  ideas  I  hope 
might  have  some  worth. 

The  economy  has  become  this  coun- 
try's principal  concern  and  inflation  our 
No.  1  preoccupation.  There  is  little 
hope  of  relief  soon  from  the  rocketing 
prices  that  have  plagued  consumers  this 
year.  Pood  prices  rose  more  rapidly  in 
August  than  they  have  in  the  last  27 
years,  with  the  wholesale  price  index 
climbing  a  staggering  6.2  percent  in  1 
month  sdone.  A  multiplicity  of  supply 
shortages,  a  crippled,  devalued  currency 
and  runaway.  imcontroUed  inflation  of 
7.5  percent  threaten  traditional  Ameri- 
can affluence.  Prime  interest  rates  of  10 
percent  reflect  the  splraling  cost  of  both 
short  term  and  mortgage  losms.  which 
are  at  their  highest  levels  since  the 
founding  of  the  republic  and  which  some 
reputable  economists  tell  us,  may  pre- 
cipitate increased  unemployment  and  a 
resultant  recession.  Even  for  those  will- 
ing to  pay  unprecedented  rates,  there  is 
very  little  money  available  for  borrowing. 

It  troubles  me  to  watch  at  the  same 
time,  our  economic  stability  being  sub- 
verted by  the  very  nations  we  have  de- 
pleted our  treasury-  to  defend.  The  dollar 
Is  grossly  undervalued  on  the  interna- 
tional market.  Fojeign  Investors  have  be- 
come increasingly  disillusioned  with  the 
sagging  American  dollar.  The  two  de- 
valuations have  cut  the  par  value  of  their 
holdings  by  18  percent.  Their  uneasiness 
was  increased  when  the  floating  mone- 
tary conversion  were  instituted  in 
March,  causing  the  U.S.  currency  to 
continue  its  downward  slide. 

THE    PROBLEMS 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  current  dis- 
mal economic  situation  stems  from  three 
general  problems. 

1.    DISnXUSIONlCENT   ON    PRIORmZS 

First,  there  is  a  basic  disagreement  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
over  spending  priorities.  The  President 
favors  a  budget  that  seeks  to  increase  our 
military  spending.  The  Congress,  while 
insisting  on  a  strcmg  defense  capability. 
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favors  an  economy  geared  more  towsurd 
meeting  domestic  needs. 

A  constitutional  confrontation  has 
sprung  from  the  President's  unlawful  re- 
fusal to  accept  Congress'  spending  deci- 
sions. He  has  impounded  funds  and  ter- 
minated programs  established  throuEh 
lawful  process  without  any  authonty 
whatsoever.  Lower  courts  have  upheld 
Congress,  almost  unanimously  and  a 
definitive  Supreme  Court  decision  is  ex- 
pected this  fall. 

The  need  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  Is  genuinely  apparent,  but  it  re- 
mains imattainable  without  compromise 
aa  basic  disagreements  over  spending 
priorities. 

2.    THX    BUDOCTARY     PROCK3S 

The  second  basic  problem  lies  in  the 
archaic  budgetary  process.  Congress  au- 
thorizes spending  and  Congress  raises 
the  revenues,  yet  we  do  not  even  prepare 
our  own  budget.  We  await  the  President's 
recommendations  and  then  react  in  a 
completely  disjointed  manner.  Without 
ever  comparing  projected  revenues  with 
projected  expenditure  levels,  we  try  to 
shape  priorities  through  14  appr(Y>ria- 
tion  bills,  each  considered  separately. 
We  vote  for  or  against  hospitals,  for  or 
against  education  and  for  or  against 
military  expenditures,  without  ever  com- 
paring one  against  the  other  to  consider 
the  relative  importance  of  each.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  that  we  have  no  congres- 
sional machinery  to  require  that  we  take 
a  more  rational  approach  to  spending. 

3.    TRC    ADMINISTRATION'S    XCONOMIC    POLICIXS 

The  final  cause  is  the  most  obvious  and 
has  had  the  most  direct  impact  on  our 
economic  troubles.  It  stems  completely, 
in  my  opinion,  from  the  administration's 
mismanagement  of  economic  policies. 

The  problems  began,  first  of  all,  with 
the  President's  refusal  to  participate  in 
wage  and  price  settlements  for  the  first 
2^2  years  of  his  administration.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  shortly  after  he 
took  over  that  the  Government  would 
no  longer  attempt  to  set  guidelines  to 
hold  down  prices  and  wages  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  done. 

Then,  for  2*72  years,  inflation  grew 
steadily  gi eater,  with  industry  and  labor 
both,  in  many  Instances,  obtaining  in- 
creases beyond  a  justifiable  limit.  The 
President  then  tried  to  compensate  vrtth 
a  stop  suid  go,  "now  do  everything,  now 
do  nothing"  policy  completely  lacking 
coherent  long-range  planning. 

Second,  the  gross  deflclt  spending — 
nearly  $115  billion  from  1969  to  1973— 
caused  primarily  by  an  unwanted,  crip- 
pling war  in  Southeast  Asia,  drained 
our  resources  away  without  productive 
Input  to  the  economy. 

Third,  the  administration's  fiscal  poli- 
cies, and  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1971  and  1972 
were  calculated  not  to  solve  economic 
problems  but  to  produce  maxlmimi  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  high  employment 
at  election  time  last  year.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  complicity  in  this  policy 
has  been  admitted  by  its  chairman,  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  who  stated  recently  that 
the  Board's  policies  had  been  overly  ex- 
pansionary, and  contributed  to  the  rav- 
enous inflation  which  began  in  early 
1973. 


Fourth,  the  release  of  all  phase  n  con- 
trols and  the  conversion  to  phase  III 
permissive  policies  on  January  11.  1973, 
came  at  an  unprecedented  time,  when 
there  were  indications  of  a  stabilizing 
economy.  In  effect,  a  release  of  all  con- 
trols, without  any  indication  of  long- 
range  plans,  lead  to  widespread  indus- 
try and  business  movement  to  tocrease 
prices,  to  make  up  for  past  grievances, 
imagined  or  real,  and  to  take  some  ad- 
vantage in  preparation  for  the  uncertain 
future.  The  President's  action  defled  and 
surprised,  apparently,  all  his  economic 
advisers,  and  lead  directly  to  the  current 
imcontroUed  and  uncontrollable  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Last,  phase  IV  controls,  now  moving 
generally,  in  the  right  direction,  are  still 
not  uniformally  applied.  In  the  petro- 
leum industry,  for  example,  the  whole- 
saler is  allowed  to  pass  on  his  Increased 
costs  of  doing  business,  but  the  petro- 
leum retailer  was  required  to  absorb  the 
2  or  3  cents  per  gallon  wholesale  in- 
creases, and  could  not  pass  other  in- 
creased costs  of  doing  business  along  to 
the  public. 

The  administration  hsis  never  learned 
that  controls  must  be  applied  evenly  and 
fairly.  Earlier,  for  example,  the  exemp- 
tion of  raw  agricultural  products  from 
the  freeze  led  to  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able livestock,  with  many  farmers  send- 
ing milking  cows,  laying  hens,  and  wool- 
growing  sheep  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
killing  baby  chicks,  because  their  sale 
prices  were  controlled  but  feed  costs  were 
not,  and  they  were  unable  to  afford  the 
increased  costs  of  feeding  the  producing 
stock. 

The  President's  unwillingness  to  call 
for  equal  treatment  manifested  itself 
again  when  he  ended  price  controls  on 
health  services  and  food,  but  continued 
the  freeze  on  beef.  While  general  price 
rises  were  quickly  passed  to  the  consum- 
ers in  all  other  areas,  meat  wholesalers 
withheld  livestock  from  the  market  im- 
til  the  unfair  restrictions  were  lifted. 
The  result  was  that  beef  shortages  swept 
the  country  during  August. 

Now  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll  has 
allowed  the  oil  retailer  to  pass  on  in- 
creased costs  of  purchasing  gas,  but  not 
other  increases  and  this  discrimination 
may  yet  lead  to  gas  shortages.  Hope- 
fully, a  policy  of  mandatory  allocation 
of  fuel  will  be  implemented  soon  by  the 
administration.  If  it  is  not,  congressional 
action  will  require  it  to  prevent  extensive 
shortages  of  heating  fuel  over  the  winter. 

SCCCESTIONS  FOR  PROBLEM    1  :   THE  BATTLE  OVER 
PRIORITIES 

The  Federal  budget  is  an  outline  of 
Government  objectives,  a  final  decision 
as  to  which  problems  will  be  attacked 
with  money  and  which  simply  with  rhet- 
oric. The  budget  has  a  significant  im- 
pjict  upon  employment  levels  and  the 
rate  of  Infiation  and  affects,  for  good  or 
bad,  the  whole  economy. 

The  administration's  priorities  are 
clearly  reflected  by  its  budget  recom- 
mendations for  military  and  foreign  as- 
sistance spending  as  contrasted  with  do- 
mestic spending. 

Programs  to  be  cut  back  under  the 
President's  proposals  Include  health 
care,    urban    and    rural    development. 


housing,  education,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  pollution  control  programs. 
Meanwhile,  the  defense  appropriation 
proposals  remain  relatively  unchanged. 
AlthouKh  we  saved  $9  billion  per  year  by 
ending  the  Vietnam  war,  no  such  reduc- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  President's  budget 
proposals  for  the  current  year.  Instead, 
he  asked  for  $6  billion  over  last  year's 
$75  billion. 

Congressional  spending  reflects  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  priorities.  We 
have  consistently  cut  from  defense,  space 
and  foreign  assistsmce  and  added  in  the 
areas  of  education,  health  and  pollution 
control,  among  others.  In  the  first  4 
years  of  President  Nixon's  swiministra- 
tion,  Congress  has  effected  a  net  cut  of 
over  $21  billion  from  his  request  for 
spending,  over  and  above  significant  in- 
crease in  some  areas  of  domestic 
spending. 

I  believe  that  we  could  cut  the  defense 
budget  by  at  least  $5  billion,  and  prob- 
ably $10  billion,  without  impairing  our 
defensive  capabilities  in  any  way.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Department's  new  expensive 
weapons  systems  are  not  needed  and  will 
not  contribute  materially  to  our  defen- 
sive capability.  Many  do  not  perform  as 
expected.  The  B-1  bomber  system,  for 
example,  is  conservatively  estimated  to 
cost  $25  billion,  yet  Its  potentiaJ  Is  little 
better  than  our  existing  B-52  forces, 
which  are  entirely  capable  of  penetrating 
present  Soviet  defenses  and  will  last  as 
long,  probably,  as  we  can  militarily  just- 
ify a  bomber  system.  Projected  expendi- 
tures for  the  ABM,  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carriers  and  the  F-15  fighter, 
among  others,  are  not  supported  by  a 
realistic  assessment  of  our  defense  needs. 

Expanded  unified  purchasing  policies 
could  save  sizable  amoimts,  according  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Finally,  our  allies  can  and  should  bear 
more  of  their  own  defense  burdens.  By 
cutting  our  European  troop  levels  in 
half,  or  requiring,  in  the  alternative, 
that  these  costs  be  paid  by  the  European 
countries  they  defend,  we  could  save  at 
least  $2.9  billion  annually,  smd  probably 
much  more.  President  Elsenhower  said 
in  1963  that  he  felt  our  presence — a  nu- 
clear shield,  in  effect — could  be  main- 
tained with  about  one  quarter  the  troops 
presently  stationed  there.  Troops  can  be 
airlifted  to  Europe  together  with  their 
heavy  equipment,  now,  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

For  years  Congress  unquestloningly 
gave  the  Pentagon  everything  it  re- 
quested. Now  we  are  starting,  not  just  to 
question,  but  to  require  justification  for 
new  expenditures — and  that  Is  genuine 
progress. 

SUOOESTIONS   FOR    PROBLEM    2:    REFORM    OF  THE 
BTTDGETART  SYSTEM 

Congressional  reform  of  its  own  budg- 
etary procedures  is  long  overdue.  Hope- 
fully, this  year's  report  by  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  this  reform. 
Their  recommendations  include  specific 
procedures  that.  If  Implemented,  would 
provide  Congress  with  management  tools 
to  permit  us  to  match  projected  outlays 
with  projected  Income  and  to  control 
Federal  outlays  and  determine  spending 
priorities. 
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And  they  would  give  us  the  ability  to 
make  management  decisions  about  defi- 
cit or  surplus  spending  strategy  or  tax 
increases  cr  decreases,  as  the  economic 
circumstances  may  dictate. 

The  committee's  suggestion  for  a  con- 
gressional equivalent  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  provide 
Congress  its  own  budget  preparation 
capability. 

This  year-round  staff  of  economic  ex- 
perts would,  each  year,  prepare  a  con- 
gressional budget — our  own  basic  frame- 
work for  setting  priorities. 

We  could  make  a  very  significant 
change  in  neutralizing  the  executive 
branch's  monopoly  on  expertise  by  pro- 
viding the  Ccngress  with  an  independent 
source  of  experts  not  accountable  to  the 
administration.  Information  and  statis- 
tics upon  which  our  meager  attempts  at 
legislative  oversight  of  the  different  de- 
partments must  be  based,  are  now  avail- 
able only  from  the  departments  we  are 
supposed  to  be  policing.  How  can  we  hope 
to  intelligently  control  the  administra- 
tion when  we  must  rely  solely  for  data 
upon  the  very  Government  officials  we 
are  supposed  to  be  checking  on?  It  is  in- 
defensible that  Congress  does  not  have 
an  independent  source  of  information. 

Zero-based  budgeting  may  be  another 
method  of  modernizing  our  budget  sys- 
tem. Under  current  procedures,  the  ex- 
isting agencies  are  merely  required  to 
Justify  increases  over  their  previous 
year's  appropriation.  Zero-base  budget- 
ing would  subject  each  program  to  a 
periodic  defense  of  its  very  existence. 
The  new  proposal  stipulates  that  every 
few  years  a  program  up  for  renewal  of  its 
authorization  would  be  expected  to  jus- 
tify and  support  its  past  effectiveness 
and  future  objectives,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
completely  new  program.  In  my  opinion, 
this  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  Government  agencies. 

Congress,  acting  upon  its  own  budget 
as  the  starting  point,  rather  than  the 
President's  proposal,  must  provide  itself 
with  the  tools  to  match  projected  Income 
against  projected  outgo,  and  in  a  man- 
agement decision,  determine  whether  to 
have  a  balanced  budget — if  economic 
conditions  as  now  require  it — or  whether 
to  permit  deficit  spending.  The  pre- 
viously unthinkable  proposition — a  pay- 
ment on  reducing  the  national  debt — 
may  even  be  possible  in  a  year  of  surplus 
and  favorable  economic  conditions. 

I  am  supporting  bills  to  enact  these 
and  other  changes  which  I  regard  as 
essential.  Several  of  these  have  been 
originated  by  me,  the  result  of  many 
years'  interest  In  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tive reorganization  as  a  Senate  staff 
member.  There  finally  seems,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  be  a  move  toward  some  consensus 
in  Congress  that  something  must  be  done 
to  change  our  creaky  budgetary  ma- 
chinery. But  it  will  require  some  Inroads 
Into  the  power  structure  of  this  institu- 
tion— some  significant  changes — and  I 
know  this  will  be  accomplished  only  with 
great  stress  and  only  If  the  public  re- 
quires it  of  us. 

ST7GCE8TIONS    FOR    PROSLKM    S:     ECONOMIC    AITO 
MONPTARY    POLICIES 

Increasing     supplies:     The     United 


States  is  currently  experiencing  its 
worst  infiation  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  A  significant  increase  m 
resource  supplies  will  alleviate  much  of 
the  inflationary  pressure,  and  that  goal 
is  the  policy,  now,  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress.  The  recently 
passed  farm  bill,  removing  all  growing 
restrictions,  is  designed  to  maximize 
farm  production.  Farmers  have  re- 
sponded despite  floods  and  shortages  of 
fuel  and  fertilizer.  Com  production  is 
likely  to  rise  6  percent  this  year  and 
soybeans  24  percent.  Wheat  crops  are 
predict«d  to  break  all  records  with  a 
yield  of  1.36  billion  bushels,  13  percent 
over  last  year's  figures.  An  improved 
system  of  transportation  for  farm  pro- 
duce will  further  aid  in  decreased  con- 
'  sumer  prices.  We  have  also  increased  the 
supplies  of  raw  materials  by  the  sale  of 
$1.9  billion  of  excess  Government  metal 
stockpiles  and  Congress  is  preparing  leg- 
islation to  sell  an  additional  $4.9  billion 
of  these  stockpiles  in  the  near  future. 
Work  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  which  will  eventually  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Restore  competition:  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford,  however,  to  allow 
policies  aimed  at  increasing  resource  de- 
velopment to  smother  our  system  of  free 
competition.  The  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, for  example,  was  originated  to 
stimulate  development  of  additional 
crude  oil  sources,  and  is  calculated 
against  the  profits  realized  by  crude 
producers.  This  Incentive  for  greater 
crude  profits  has  stimulated  higher 
prices.  The  major  oil  companies  which 
control  gasoline  production,  refining  and 
retail  sales,  keep  their  crude  prices  just 
low  enough  to  sustain  a  market  demand, 
but  high  enough  to  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  smaHer  independent  refining 
companies. 

The  independent  retailer  has  pur- 
chased surplus  crude  and  refined  prod- 
ucts in  past  years  and  provided  the 
competition  to  keep  prices  down.  The 
major  oil  companies  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  shortages  to  cut  off  sales  to  the 
independents,  threatening  the  continued 
existence  of  the  only  real  force  to  hold 
down  retail  gasoline  costs.  Government 
policies  have  allowed  our  oil  industry  to 
become  a  concentrated  field  of  verticle 
monopolies.  Twenty  U.S.  firms  control 
approximately  94  percent  of  domestic 
crude  resources.  An  almost  identical  list 
owns  87  percent  of  the  gasoline  refining 
capacity  in  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  the 
eight  major  oil  companies  alone  control 
59  percent  of  the  U.S.  refining  capacity. 
I  am  hopeful  that  legislation  recently  in- 
troduced to  prohibit  oil  industry  owner- 
ship at  both  production-refinery  levels 
and  retail  merchandising  will  eventually 
come  before  the  Congress  and  be  passed. 

A  renewed  interest  in  antitrust  ac- 
tivity by  the  Justice  Department  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  my  own  House 
Judiciary  Committee  is  pressing  for  that 
incresised  activity. 

Build  small  business — relieve  Oovem- 
ment  pressure:  Government  action  to 
regulate  large  corporations  and  to  aid 
the  faltering  small  business  community 


is  long  overdue.  Indeed,  Government  pol- 
icies seem  calculated  to  smother  the 
small  businessman.  Yet  this  coimtry's 
long-range  needs  require  that  there  be 
small  business  competition  with  big  busi- 
ness. Much  of  my  own  efforts  will  be 
aimed  at  helping  simplify  and  deregulate 
Government  interference  with  the  indi- 
vidual business.  My  own  specific  pro- 
posals will  be  spelled  out  very  soon  and  I 
will  be  Introducing  legislation  to  help  al- 
leviate the  distress  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Tax  reform :  Business  activity  could  be 
assisted  through  specific  tax  changes  to 
help  keep  the  economy  moving  along,  en- 
couraging development  at  lower  levels, 
and  discouraging  it  right  now  at  the  large 
corporate  level;  to  help  hold  down  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  accelerated  de- 
preciation range — ADR — should  be  dis- 
continued for  large  business,  and  in- 
creased and  simplified  for  the  small  bus- 
iness. It  is  of  little  use  to  small  enter- 
prise now,  due  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  paperwork  Involved.  We  could  save 
our  Federal  Treasury  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion annually  if  ADR  were  realined.  An 
indirect  result  of  this  change  in  the  as- 
set depreciation  range  could  be  a  shift 
of  available  capital  to  new  housing  starts, 
which  have  lagged  miserably  this  quar- 
ter. 

The  Investment  Tax  Credit  could  also 
be  amended  to  reduce  application  to  the 
large  industry,  but  to  benefit  small  busi- 
ness. The  original  justification  for  this 
credit  in  1962  was  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  industrial  expansion.  This  incentive 
Is  not  presently  needed  by  the  large  cor- 
porations. They  are  currently  producing 
at  only  about  80.5  percent  of  capacity. 
We  should  remove  this  credit.  The  large 
corporations  whose  profits  this  quarter 
are  the  highest  in  history — even  imder 
supposedly  strict  price  controls,  do  not 
need  this  assistance  to  expand  produc- 
tion facilities. 

A  decrease  of  tax  credit  availability  for 
these  corporations  could  allow  a  substan- 
tial tax  credit  increase  for  small  business 
with  no  loss  in  tax  revenues.  This  could 
encourage  growth  of  small  business,  and 
allow  them  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  the  enormous  corporations  which 
dominate  our  economy.  And  by  decreas- 
ing the  tax  incentive  for  large  Industries 
to  expand  production  facilities,  we  would 
be  easing  inflationary  pressures,  or  at 
least  equalizing  the  economic  Impact  that 
such  a  tax  break  might  stir  up  in  the 
smaller  business  community. 

Foreign  trade:  I  am  also  in  favor  of 
expanded  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Our  balance-of-payments  distress  and 
our  general  economic  well-being  require 
as  much  exports  as  possible,  based  upon 
our  critical  need  to  import  vast  amounts 
of  raw  materials — of  which  oil  is  the  most 
obvious  item. 

But  we  must  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  our  foreign  sales  more  care- 
fully. The  Agriculture  Department's 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
example,  negotiated  at  the  same  time 
they  were  restricting  wheat  growth, 
showed  either  a  total  misunderstanding 
of  Its  Implications  for  the  domestic  econ- 
omy or  a  callous,  almost  criminal  dlsre- 
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gard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ameilcan 
people.  That  sale,  of  one-fourth  our  en- 
tire wheat  crop,  was  directly  responsible 
for  higher  bread  and  wheat  prices  and 
extensive  shortages  this  year.  Planned 
exports  this  year,  together  with  greater 
domestic  consumption,  will  reduce  Amer- 
ican reserves  to  very  low  levels  by  mid- 
year, 1974. 

Congressional  pressure  to  prevent  such 
disastrous  foreign  transactions  has  led 
to  establishment  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment of  a  mechanism  which,  if  sales 
abroad  threaten  domestic  supplies,  can 
lead  to  an  embargo  on  further  foreign 
sales.  Such  an  embargo  was  implemented 
in  July  of  this  year  to  prevent  further 
sales  of  soybeans,  which  among  other 
factors,  has  forced  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  soybean  prices. 

But  to  the  extent  that  sales  abroad 
do  not  create  shortages  at  home,  they 
must  be  encouraged.  A  better  balance  of 
payments  Is  critical  to  maintain  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  American 
dollar.  The  basic  problem  underlying  the 
dollar's  international  decline  stems  from 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  U.S.  economy, 
of  course,  and  the  ultimate  answer  to 
this  dilemma  is  controlling  our  domestic 
Inflation.  A  strong  production  perform- 
ance, supported  by  a  balanced  budget, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
international  confidence  in  American 
currency. 

The  goal — A  return  to  a  free  market: 
The  eventual  goal  of  any  system  of  price 
controls  must  be  their  own  elimination, 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  favor  of  a  highly 
competitive  free  market  system,  where 
Government  participation  is  — limited  to 
antitrust  enforcement  and  minimum 
regulation,  including  a  rational  set  of 
price  and  wage  guidelines  during  times 
of  high  Inflationary  revenues.  Interim 
Government  regulation  of  wage  and  price 
decisions  is  not  desirable,  but  temporar- 
ily necessary.  The  alternative  of  sole  re- 
liance on  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
proved  Ineffective  and  costly  between 
1969  and  1971  and  will  not  suffice  again 
until  normalcy  is  more  nearly  attained. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  must  evaluate  more  carefully  ap- 
plications for  price  Increases,  principally 
by  large  corporations  whose  impact  upon 
the  economy  is  so  extensive.  They  must 
leam  to  say  "no"  to  requests  that  are 
inflationary.  Present  controls  are  of  no 
use  at  all  unless  the  Council  enforces 
with  equality  and  fairness  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  economy,  and  this  must  in- 
clude allowing  under  Phase  IV,  the  gaso- 
line retailer  the  right  to  pass  on  his  in- 
creased costs  of  doing  business.  The 
pleasant  surprise  of  our  2-year  eco- 
nomic distress  has  been  the  responsible 
attitude  of  organized  labor,  whose  in- 
creases have  been  held  to  an  average  of 
5.7  percent  per  year.  Prices  have  been  the 
vUlain. 

SUMMARY 

The  health  and  stability  of  our  econ- 
omy has  a  great  impact  on  every  other 
aspect  of  American  life.  Congress  and 
the  administration  share  responsibility 
both  for  these  mistakes  and  for  the  pol- 
icies of  the  future.  The  public's  tolerance 


and  acquiescence  will  be  required  to 
make  the  system  function. 

Inflation  must  be  reduced.  The  econ- 
omy must  be  kept  strong.  Government 
spending  must  be  controlled  and  intel- 
ligently directed  to  solve  our  society's 
problems.  And  rational  economic  policies 
must  be  uniformly  applied  to  fall  with 
even  impact  across  all  segments  of 
society. 

It  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  that  effort.  I  hope  fer- 
vently that  we  will  accept  our  respon- 
sibility, provide  ourselves  with  the  tools 
and  move  forward  to  met  our  obligations. 


THE  GAS  BUBBLE— rx 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Antonio  is  supposed  to  have  an  assured 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  9  more  years, 
according  to  its  contract  with  the  Coastal 
States  Gas  Producing  Co.  But  Coastal 
has  become  unable  to  deliver  more  than 
a  fraction  of  their  commitment,  not  only 
to  San  Antonio,  but  to  every  other  cus- 
tomer it  has  in  Texas. 

One  reason  for  this  sudden  inability 
to  deliver  is  that  Coastal  has  sold  more 
gas  than  It  owns  or  can  conceivably  buy 
or  find.  Reserves  that  were  intended  to 
fulfill  San  Antonio's  contract,  among 
others,  have  been  sold  outright  to  other 
customers.  One  such  contract  is  effective 
on  November  1,  and  it  alone  will  take 
away  25  percent  of  the  gas  that  Coastal  is 
delivering  to  its  Texas  customers  today. 
When  this  contract  Is  carried  out,  Texas 
customers  who  have  senior  contracts  will 
suddenly  lose  330,000  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  a  day — enough  to  provide  heat  and 
power  to  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  people. 
Coastal  Itself  will  be  left  with  less  gas 
than  it  will  need  to  meet  even  human 
necessities. 

This  kind  of  vicious  deal  has  left  hun- 
dreds of  Texas  communities  with  the 
prospect  of  little  or  no  heat  or  light  this 
winter. 

San  Antonio  has  asked  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  to  set  aside  this  and 
other  contracts  whereby  Coastal  has  sold 
its  reserves  outright.  But  the  railroad 
commission  has  yet  to  rule  on  this,  and 
the  key  contract  becomes  effective  in 
just  2V2  weeks. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  railroad  com- 
mission is  going  to  do.  If  it  sets  siside  the 
so-called  diversion  contracts.  Coastal's 
existing  customers  will  be  in  trouble 
enough  because,  even  with  the  present 
amount  of  gas  available,  Coastal  will  still 
not  have  enough  to  meet  its  customers' 
demands.  If  the  commission  lets  the  con- 
tracts stand,  San  Antonio  and  other  com- 
munities will  not  even  have  enough  gas 
to  meet  basic  human  needs — heating  for 
homes,  for  hospitals  and  schools,  and 
cooking,  let  alone  for  electrical  power 
generation.  Millions  of  Texans  surely 
must  hope  that  the  railroad  commission 
sets  aside  Coastal's  Infamous  double 
deals,  and  does  not  allow  the  company  to 


sell  out  from  under  them  the  gas  that 
they  bought  years  ago. 

Since  nobody  knows  what  the  com- 
mission is  going  to  do,  and  since  there 
will  not  be  enough  gas  in  any  case  to 
serve  Coastal's  customers,  San  Antonio 
and  other  communities  have  been  scram- 
bling for  other  gas  supplies  and  for 
alternate  sources  of  fuel.  To  these  com- 
munities the  new  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram could  be  a  disaster. 

The  fuel  oil  allocation  program  allows 
consumers  to  receive  allocations  of  oil 
based  on  their  consimiption  in  the  year 
1972.  But  in  that  year  San  Antonio  con- 
sumed only  185,000  barrels  of  oil,  because 
Coastal  was  still  delivering  more  or  less 
regularly  the  gas  they  were  committed 
to,  and  oil  was  required  only  for  emer- 
gencies, which  by  then  were  becoming 
frequent.  This  year  we  have  already 
burned  seven  times  as  much  fuel  oil  in 
San  Antonio  as  we  did  in  1972,  and  winter 
is  still  some  time  away.  If  we  were  held 
to  the  1972  level,  the  commimity  would 
be  facing  catastrophe,  without  gas  or  oil, 
either. 

Some  communities  are  in  just  this 
position — with  little  or  no  oil,  and  the 
prospect  of  little  or  no  gas,  either.  ThosS 
communities  are  in  very  serious  trouble 
today  unless  they  can  get  some  kind  of 
exemption  that  will  allow  them  to  obtain 
fuel  oil,  and  unless  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  sets  aside  Coastal's  gas  di- 
version contracts. 

San  Antonio  was  one  of  the  early 
communities  to  detect  the  perfidy  of 
Coastal  and  its  board  chairman,  so  the 
city  has  worked  hard  to  obtain  emer- 
gency oil  supplies.  Today,  San  Antonio 
has  in  storage  1 .08  million  barrels  of  fuel 
oil,  and  owns  another  225.000  barrels 
that  are  awaiting  storage.  This  will  give 
the  city  enough  oil  to  survive  the  winter, 
if  g£is  supplies  are  decent  and  the  winter 
is  mild. 

San  Antonio  also  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase 7,000  barrels  a  day  of  oil  through 
a  new  pipeline,  commencing  in  Janu- 
ary— that  is,  unless  the  oil  allocation 
program  takes  this  away. 

If  San  Antonio  averts  catastrophe  this 
winter,  it  will  have  escaped  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  of  some  of  the  most 
vicious  robber  barons  of  all  time — Oscar 
Wyatt  and  his  gang.  And  by  luck,  San 
Antonio  at  least  has  obtained  fuel  oil 
against  emergency  needs,  and  has  it  In 
place,  ready  for  use.  Other  communities 
may  get  no  gas,  or  very  little,  and  will 
suffer  enormously  if  they  do  not  already 
own  sufficient  fuel  oil — and  many  do  not. 

Some  In  San  Antonio  think  that  the 
recent  temporary  rate  Incresise  granted 
to  Coastal  will  insure  a  sufficient  gas 
supply  for  the  winter.  They  could  hardly 
be  more  wrong.  There  is  no  way  that 
Coastal,  with  any  £miount  of  money, 
could  even  replace  the  amount  of  gsis 
they  propose  to  divert  beginning  in  No- 
vember, let  alone  get  enough  additional 
to  meet  their  contract  obligations.  Even 
if  Coastal  cannot  divert  the  gas  they  plan 
to,  the  extra  revenues  from  the  new  gas 
rate  will  be  insufficient  to  allow  them  to 
buy  the  gas  they  are  contracted  to  sell. 
And  the  signs  are  that  the  company  is 
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not  really  trying  very  hard.  The  gas  crisis 
was  not  esisy  to  produce  in  Texas.  It  took 
some  of  the  most  devious  dealings  of  all 
time  to  produce  Wyatfs  gas  bubble,  and 
burst  it.  So  those  who  think  this  mess 
the  vicious,  ruthless  tactics  by  which  he 
will  be  easy  to  undo  are  merely  fooling 
themselves. 

San  Antonio  will  have  an  energy  crisis 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  now,  the  city 
is  in  relatively  good  shape,  thanks  to  im- 
mensely expensive  outlays  for  oil,  and  for 
oil  storage.  Those  outlays  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  man,  and  that  is  Oscar 
Wyatt.  He  should  pay  for  every  dime  that 
the  city  has  paid  for  storage  facilities, 
and  for  every  drop  of  oil  we  will  have  to 
buy  or  bum. 

In  the  longer  nm,  San  Antonio  will 
have  to  build  coal-burning  electric  gen- 
erating plants,  and  will  have  to  buy  the 
coal  to  put  in  them.  There  will  have  to 
be  trains  bought  to  transport  the  coal  too. 
Again,  all  of  this  is  the  responsibility 
of  Oscar  Wyatt  and  his  company.  Every 
dime  of  this  outlay  shoiild  be  his  respon- 
sibility. 

San  Antonio  will  have  to  lay  out  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  nuclear  generating 
facilities,  too — much  sooner  than  anyone 
had  ever  thought.  Here  again.  Coastal 
States  Gas  is  responsible,  and  ought  to 
pay  the  costs. 

San  Antonio  may  have  enough  fuel  to 
last  the  winter  this  year.  I  hope  so.  If  we 
avert  catastrophe,  we  will  be  lucky,  but 
it  will  cost  huge  amounts  of  money.  In- 
deed, it  has  already  cost  millions.  I  am 
looking  to  Oscar  Wyatt  to  make  that  cost 
good.  I  do  not  think  any  citizen  of  San 
Antonio  should  have  to  be  paying  for  his 
perfidy  and  double  dealing.  The  higher 
rates  that  the  people  of  San  Antonio  are 
paying  for  electricity  and  gas  should  not 
be  their  burden  at  all.  The  fuel  oil  bills, 
the  storage  bills,  the  higher  gas  bills — 
all  of  them  should  be  forwarded  to 
Coastal  States  Gas  for  collection. 

But  whatever  San  Antonio  can  obtain 
from  Wyatt  in  the  form  of  damages,  no 
amount  of  money  will  avert  disaster  this 
winter,  at  least  for  those  communities 
which,  unlike  San  Antonio,  do  not  have 
an  alternate  source  of  fuel.  For  them,  the 
only  real  hope  lies  in  the  railroad  com- 
mission taking  action  to  prevent  Coastal 
from  diverting  the  gas  it  now  has  in  its 
system  to  new  customers — customers 
that  bought  not  gas  from  Wyatt.  but 
actual  gas  reserves.  These  customers 
knew  that  Wyatt  had  no  gtis  to  sell,  only 
gas  that  he  had  already  sold.  If  the  rail- 
road commission  allows  this  double  deal- 
ing to  proceed,  they  will  have  sanctioned 
the  most  vicious  theft  In  Texas  history, 
and  thus  sealed  the  fate  of  those  com- 
munities that  must  have  gas  from 
Coastal.  I  hope  that  the  commission  will 
stop  the  Coastal  diversion  contracts. 
There  is  not  much  time  left. 


THE   100-PERCENT  PUBLIC  FINANC- 
ING OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gthtter)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  mlnutea. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing   a   comprehensive   proposal 


which  provides  for  total  public  financing 
of  all  Federal  elections,  to  Include  pri- 
mary as  well  as  general  election  cam- 
paigns. 

Events  of  recent  months  culminating 
this  week  In  shock  at  the  news  of  the 
Vice  President's  resignation  argue  forc- 
ibly that  the  Congress  consider  such  leg- 
islation. 

In  stepping  down,  Mr.  Agnew  re- 
marked that  the  charges  of  accepting 
cash  contributions  from  special  interest 
representatives  were,  after  all,  based  on 
common  practices  in  politics  as  he  knew 
them  to  be. 

And  there  is  more  truth  to  what  Mr. 
Agnew  said  than  many  would  like  to 
admit. 

The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  candidates 
for  public  office  are  dependent  upon  pri- 
vate contributions  for  the  financing  of 
campaigns,  there  will  continue  to  be  in- 
fluence peddling  and  favors  to  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  that  great  number  known 
a£  the  "public." 

Expenditures  for  campaigning  for  Fed- 
eral office  are  far  too  great.  In  1972,  the 
President  and  his  supporters  spent  $60 
million  to  stay  in  ofiQce.  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  and  his  supporters  spent  neary  $24 
million  in  a  losing  effort  to  unseat  the 
President. 

A  senatorial  campaign  in  many  States 
can  cost  upward  of  $1  million  per  candi- 
date and  $100,000  spent  in  a  race  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  common. 

And  these  are  only  the  apparent  costs 
of  ninning  for  office.  The  American  citi- 
zen has  become  recently  and  painfully 
aware  of  significant  "hidden  expenses." 

There  was  the  matter  of  the  $400,000 
in  campaign  contributions  by  major  milk 
producers  to  the  President's  reelection 
efforts,  followed  closely  by  a  boost  in  Fed- 
eral price  supports  for  milk.  Today,  this 
Is  costing  consumers  between  $500  and 
$700  million  a  year  in  higher  milk  prices. 

This  sum  alone  would  provide  three  to 
five  times  the  cost  of  financing  all  Fed- 
eral elections  from  President  to  all  435 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 
der the  legislation  I  propose  today. 

Then  there  was  the  half-million  dollars 
donated  in  1968  and  tripled  to  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  1972  by  the  oil  lobby  to  the  NUon 
campaigns  for  President.  Little  wonder 
that  despite  a  recommendation  of  his 
own  Cabinet-level  task  force,  the  Presi- 
dent has  resisted  lifting  oil  Import 
quotas. 

This  cost  to  tens  of  millions  of  oil  con- 
siuners  is  estimated  at  $5  billion  a  year — 
30  times  the  most  liberal  estimate  of  the 
yearly  cost  of  public  campaign  financing 
of  Federal  elections. 

Testimony  at  the  Watergate  hearings 
in  the  Senate  are  replete  with  tales  of 
large,  often  Illegal,  cash  contributions  to 
last  year's  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign: 

...  on  bcUance,  drastic  measures  are 
needed  If  we  are  to  remove  the  curse  of 
money  that  now  corrupt*  our  poUtlcal  proc- 
eas.  IX  we  do  not  learn  at  least  this  lesson 
from  Watergate,  we  are  doomed  to  repeat 
that  wretched  coiirae  of  Instruotloc. 

These  words  were  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  James  J.  Kllpat- 
rlck.  In  addition  to  being  an  artlcixlate 
spokesman  for  the  conservative  view- 


point, Mr.  Kilpatrlck  is  a  good  Republi- 
can. 

Mr.  Kilpatrlck  might  be  happy  with 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Reform 
Act  of  1973  that  I  am  introducing  today. 
For  it  is  certainly  drastic  in  at  least  one 
sense — it  sets  up  an  entirely  new  method 
for  choosing  persons  elected  to  high  Fed- 
eral ofBce. 

And  in  many  ways  it  Is  much  fairer.  I 
like  to  think  it  comes  as  close  as  possible 
to  expressing  the  true  sense  of  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  principle  which  has  been 
distorted  in  the  past  due  to  the  presence 
of  great  siuns  of  money  from  small  num- 
bers of  contributors. 

There  are  five  major  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Udall- 
Anderson  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  advocate  some  form  of 
public  financing. 

To  my  knowledge,  mine  is  the  first 
bill  to  propose  total  public  financing  for 
all  Federal  elections  In  primary  as  well 
as  general  election  campaigns. 

How  does  my  bill  differ  from  these 
other  proposals? 

It  authorizes  a  unique  petition  proce- 
dure for  a  candidate  to  qualify;  it  pre- 
scribes the  limits  of  spending  and  pro- 
vides the  sums  needed  for  both  the 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns, 
and  it  establishes  a  nonpartisan  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  Implement  and 
oversee  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

My  proposal  prohibits  all  private  con- 
tributions to  individual  candidates  for 
Federal  office  yet  insures  each  candidate 
who  qualifies  adequate  and  identical 
simis  of  money  as  others  in  the  same 
race. 

It  does  permit  Individuals  to  make  con- 
tributions of  up  to  $100  per  person  per 
year  to  a  national  psu-ty  if  they  so  choose. 
To  prevent  persons  who  do  not  have  or 
can  not  generate  a  base  of  support  for 
their  candidacies  from  receiving  public 
funds,  there  Is  the  petition  procedure 
safeguard. 

Voters  who  sign  the  petition  of  one 
candidate  can  not  sign  the  petition  of 
another  in  the  same  contest. 

In  the  case  of  a  primary  election  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
signatures  of  3,000  individuals  eUglble  to 
vote  will  qualify  a  candidate  for  dis- 
bursements from  the  public  fund.  The 
Slim  per  qualified  candidate  in  this  par- 
ticular race  would  be  $40,000. 

In  the  event  of  a  rimoff  election,  each 
candidate  would  receive  $20,000  and  the 
winner  an  additional  $60,000  for  the 
general  election.  A  candidate  is  not  eli- 
gible for  disbursements  if  there  are  no 
other  candidates  In  the  primary  election 
or  general  election  Involved. 

Similar  petition  procediu^es,  though 
Involving  greater  numbers  of  eligible 
voters  and  greater  sums  for  campaign- 
ing, are  provided  in  my  bill  for  cam- 
paigns for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  for  the 
Office  of  President  or  Vice  President. 

The  latter  includes  procedures  to  cover 
Presidential  preference  primaries  In  var- 
ious States  as  well  as  a  means  for  mi- 
nor parties  and  minor  party  candidates 
for  getting  access  to  fund  disbursements. 
The  petition  concept  serves  two  very 
useful  purposes.  FMrst,  it  insures  that  per- 
sons who  qualify  have  significant  public 
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support  smd,  secondly,  it  entices  Incum- 
bent officeholders  as  well  as  challengers 
to  get  out  and  campaign  hard  among 
their  constituencies. 

Now,  a  word  about  cost. 

Those  who  might  think  that  my  bill 
would  bankrupt  the  U.S.  Tretisury  are 
quite  mistaken.  Under  the  most  liberal 
cost  analysis  formula  which  imagines 
three  times  the  number  of  qualified  can- 
didates as  ran  in  1972 — an  unlikely 
event — the  total  expenditure  would  be 
$174  million  a  year  for  all  races  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  an- 
nual Federal  budget. 

To  break  it  down  all  the  way,  the  cost 
would  be  $1.25  per  year  per  eligible  voter. 

If  the  number  of  candidates  is,  more 
realisticall>-,  twice  the  number  as  in  1972, 
the  cost  would  be  $150  million  per  year 
or  $1.06  per  voter.  If  the  number  is  the 
same  as  in  1972.  the  cost  would  be  a  mere 
89  cents  per  voter.  And  that  is  a  bargain 
price  to  pay  for  real  election  reform. 

In  1972,  $79  million  was  reported  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  being  spent 
on  the  Presidential  race,  $26.5  million  In 
U.S.  Senate  contests,  and  nearly  $40  In 
House  elections.  Clearly  much  more  was 
spent  than  the  $145  reported,  and  most 
of  that  unreported  money  came  from  a 
relatively  small  number  of  wealthy  cam- 
paign contributors. 

I  realize  that  few  bills,  especially  one 
as  complicated  as  public  financing  of 
elections,  is  perfect.  However,  such  leg- 
islation must  in  my  opinion  preclude  pri- 
vate contributions  to  succeed. 

If  my  proposal  or  a  modified  version 
is  adopted  then  we  may  one  day  realize 
the  reality  of  a  concept  I  learned  not  so 
long  ago  in  school :  That  one  man's  vote 
is  tnily  worth  as  much  as  another's. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL READJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
Nation's  direct  military  involvement  in 
Indochina  is  ended,  the  wounds  of  war 
have  not  healed  and  the  reconciliation 
of  peace  not  come.  Nowhere  In  America 
does  the  conflict  endure  more  intensely 
than  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Nation  is 
fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  repair  the 
torn  limbs  and  heal  the  mangled  bodies; 
but  not  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  soul,  and 
spirit  that  afflict  the  millions  of  veterans 
and  their  loved  ones  who  bore  the  brunt 
and  bear  the  psychological  scars  of  this 
tragic  war. 

In  the  past  the  Nation  has  provided 
generously  for  the  needs  of  its  veterans 
with  comprehensive  benefits,  hospitaliza- 
tion, meaningful  employment,  and  the 
assistance  and  the  opportunities  needed 
for  the  veteran  to  make  an  effective  re- 
adjustment to  the  civilian  world.  But  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  returned  to  apathy, 
indifference,  unemployment,  and  aliena- 
tion: neglected  by  the  Government  and 
rejected  by  the  people  that  sent  him  to 
war. 

The  media  quietly  recorded  the  tniglc 


fate  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans: 
suicides,  acts  of  crime  and  violence,  car 
accidents,  and  drug  abuse.  But  nowhere 
told  are  the  stories  of  broken  families, 
wrecked  lives,  lost  careers,  uncertain  fu- 
tures, and  men,  womenf  and  their  fam- 
ilies haunted  and  alienated  by  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  the  Indochina 
experience. 

The  Navy's  Center  for  POW  Studies  in 
San  Diego  reports  that  one  in  two  mar- 
ried POW's  will  be  divorced  or  separated 
from  their  spouses  within  the  first  year 
of  their  return.  A  Department  of  Defense 
study  reports  that  one  in  six  married 
veterans  will  be  divorced,  that  one  in 
five  will  have  been  arrested  within  6 
months  of  their  return  to  civilian  life. 
Forty-six  percent  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans in  the  VA  hospitals  are  being  treated 
for  psychotic  or  psychiatric  problems. 
Over  70,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
receiving  compensation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  psychiatric  and  neurologi- 
cal disabilities.  A  memorandum  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  states : 

After  every  war  the  great  majority  of  vet- 
erans are  young  adults  who  must  go  through 
s  critical  period  of  transition  from  military 
to  civilian  life.  The  Impact  of  absence  from 
home,  of  exposure  to  different  living  condi- 
tions, life  styles,  and  cultures,  and  of  per- 
sonal physical  and  psychological  trauma,  Is 
such  that  readjustment  Is  a  highly  complex 
process.  The  difficulty  of  this  process  has 
been  markedly  greater  for  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  rapid  social - 
economic  changes  that  occurred  during  his 
absence.  Reliable  surveys  and  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  military  and  the  VA  Indicate 
serious  and  prolonged  readjustment  problems 
exist  In  approximately  one  out  of  five  new 
veterans,  but.  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  expe- 
rienced by  all. 

Since  current  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
health  care  services  are  tied  to  an  Illness 
rather  than  preventative  health  models,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  veterans  have  sought 
or  received  these  critically  needed  mental 
health  psychosocial  readjustment  services. 
The  consequence  Includes  major  economic 
and  social  cost  to  society  stemming  from  the 
faUure  of  these  veterans  to  make  effective  re- 
adjustments, as  well  as  the  personal  adverse 
psychological  effects  on  the  veterans  and 
their  families  who  served  their  country  dxir- 
Ing  a  long  and  difficult  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  5,  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  10065,  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans and  Dependents  Psychological  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act,  identical  to 
S.  2322,  Introduced  In  the  other  body  by 
Mr.  McGovERN.  Today  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing this  vital  piece  of  legislation,  with 
17  additional  cosponsors.  Its  overwhelm- 
ing need  Is  recognized  and  Its  provisions 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Psychological  Readjustment  Act 
will  accord  the  Veterans'  Administration 
the  authority  it  needs  to  provide  pre- 
ventative mentsd  health  care  and  psy- 
chological readjustment  assistance.  The 
VA's  present  authority  limits  it  to  assist- 
ing a  veteran  only  if  his  mental  dis- 
ability requires  hospitalization.  This  In- 
equity denies  assistance  to  the  majority 
of  veterans   whose  psychologlced  read- 


justment problems,  regardless  of  how 
severe  or  debilitating,  do  not  necessitate 
hospitalization.  It  discourages  thousands 
of  veterans  and  many  former  POW's  who 
fear  the  consequences  to  their  careers 
stemming  from  hospitalization  for  psy- 
chological or  psychiatric  reasons.  The 
VA  inability  to  provide  preventative 
health  care  and  psychological  readjust- 
ment assistance  enhances  the  probability 
that  the  veteran's  first  hospital  admis- 
sion for  a  psychological  problem  will  be 
a  consequence  of  an  act  of  violence,  the 
abuse  of  drugs  or  alcohol,  or  an  attempt 
at  self-destruction.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration mental  health  restrictl<ms 
contradict  the  philosophy  of  the  vet- 
erans benefit  system  "to  help  the  veteran 
with  the  difficult  transition  from  mili- 
tary to  civilian  life."  Nowhere  have 
Americans  fought  such  a  savage,  violent, 
and  divisive  war  only  to  return  to  a  hos- 
tile and  indifferent  reception,  and  no- 
where is  more  comprehensive  new  help 
needed  than  in  resolving  the  psycho- 
logical problems  Impeding  the  veteran's 
transition  from  his  military  experience 
back  into  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans said  Dependents  Psychological  Re- 
adjustment and  Assistance  Act  would 
extend  the  VA's  authority  to  treat  and 
assist  veterans  dependents,  famlUes,  or 
persons  who  exert  a  significant  effect  on 
the  veteran's  mental  well-being.  The  re- 
cent tragic  death  of  a  POW  was  substan- 
tially caused  by  the  readjustment  dif- 
ficulties he  and  his  wife  were  experienc- 
ing after  years  of  separation.  Mental 
health  professionals  recognize  that  it  is 
Ineffective  to  treat  a  veteran's  psycho- 
logical problems  if  his  mental  well-being 
is  substantially  affected  by  his  relation- 
ship to  others  and  the  problems  they  are 
encountering  because  of  the  Indochina 
experience.  Psychologists  report  that 
many  wives  and  families  subconsciously 
removed  the  servicemen  from  their  life 
to  cope  with  the  anguish  of  separation. 
Often  veterans  returned  to  their  loved 
ones  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  place 
for  them  in  their  own  family. 

A  third  vital  provision  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Readjustment  Act  provides  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  the  au- 
thority to  contract  for  preventative  men- 
tal health  and  psychological  readjust- 
ment services. 

Thousands  of  sdienated  veterans  are 
reluctant  to  seek  help  from  the  VA,  be- 
cause they  view  the  VA  as  an  extension 
of  the  military  and  the  policies  that 
caused  their  psychological  problems. 
Many  veterans  and  former  POW's  are  re- 
luctant to  seek  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents, fearing  possible  soclad  and 
career  stigmas  attached  to  VA  psycho- 
logical assistance.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  some  cases  are  located 
so  far  from  veterans  needing  help  that 
transportation  to  a  VA  hospital  is  im- 
possible. Since  the  VA  has  never  had  the 
authority  to  practice  preventative  men- 
tal health  care  and  provide  outpatient 
psychological  readjustment  services  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  it  is  Im- 
perative that  the  VA  have  the  contract 
authority  to  aissure  that  others  can  pro- 
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vide  the  comprehensive  assistance  that 
veterans  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  squandered  $138 
billion  on  a  war  that  took  young  men 
from  their  jobs,  education,  families,  and 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  returned 
thousands  of  veterans,  cynical,  alienated, 
haunted,  depressed,  bitter,  imcertain, 
apathetic ;  disillusioned  at  the  corruption 
of  America's  values  and  haunted  by  the 
senseless  brutality  of  the  Indochina  ex- 
perience. Yet  there  are  some  who  will  say 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  help  our  vet- 
erans and  their  loved  ones  overcome  the 
psychological  scars  of  war. 

To  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford  It, 
I  say:  'Can  we  afford  more  lives  sacri- 
ficed to  self-destruction?  Can  we  afford 
more  broken  families?  Can  we  afford 
more  bodies  poisoned  by  drugs  and  alco- 
hol? Can  we  afford  to  have  men's  minds 
wasted  and  their  potential  lost?  Can  we 
afford  to  let  the  Indochina  war  continue 
to  destroy  the  souls  and  spirits  of  our  vet- 
erans as  it  maimed  their  bodies?"  The 
answer  is  "No"  and  the  time  is  now  to  de- 
stroy the  last  vestige  of  this  barbaric  war. 
We  must  conquer  the  hate  and  fear  that 
have  driven  this  country  these  last  10 
years  and  more  so  when  30  years  from 
now  our  veterans  go  down  the  street 
without  a  leg,  without  an  arm.  or  a  face, 
and  small  children  ask  why,  they  will  be 
able  to  say  "Vietnam"  and  not  mean  a 
nationally  degrading  memory,  but  mean 
instead  the  place  where  America  finally 
turned  and  where  Vietnam  veterans 
helped  America  in  the  turning. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
Hit.  10065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
and  Dependents  Psychological  Readjustment 
Assistance   Act   of   1973". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  620 
a  new  section  as  follows : 
"i  620 A.  Special  pstchological  readjustment 

ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'veteran'  means  any  person 
who  served  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  his  discharge,  and  who 
Is  In  need  of  the  services  provided  for  under 
this  section  because  of  the  performance  of 
such  service  or  because  of  a  service-connected 
dlsabUlty. 

"(2)    The  term  'dependent'  means — 

"(A)    the  spouse  or  chUd  cf  a  veteran; 

"(B)  the  spovise  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
died  while  In  service  or  who  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  service -connected  disability; 

"(C)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  to  a  missing  status  (as  de- 
fined In  section  551(2)  of  title  37):  or 

"(D)  any  member  of  the  immediate  family 
of  a  veteran  or  dependent  (Including  a  legal 
guardian),  or.  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  or 
dependent  who  has  no  Immediate  family  (or 
legal  guardian) .  the  person  In  whose  house- 
hold the  veteran  or  dependent  certifies  his  in- 
tention to  live.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  providing  services  under  this  sec- 
tion to  such  member  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  successful  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  special  program  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rebAbUltatlon  of  veterans,  espe- 
cially former  prlsoqers  of  war,  and  their  de- 


pendents who  are  experiencing  psychological 
problems  as  the  restUt  of  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  performed  by  the  vet- 
eran. Such  prognun  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  such  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  oousMUng  services  (In  addition 
to  those  services  otherwise  authorized  by  this 
chapter)  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  successfiU  treatment  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  special  program 
provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
contract  for  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
counseling  services  from  public  or  private 
sources  whenever  the  AdmlnLstrator  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  such  services  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  successful  treatment  and  re- 
hab Ultatlon  of  the  veteran  or  dependent  and 
such  services  are  unavailable  or  Inadequate 
m  Veterans'  Administration  faculties; 

"(2)  an  undue  hardship  would  be  placed 
upon  the  veteran  or  dependent  because  of 
the  distance  the  veteran  or  dependent  would 
have  to  travel  In  order  to  obtain  such  serv- 
ices at  a  Veterans'  Administration   faculty: 

"(3)  the  hours  at  which  such  services  are 
available  at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facu- 
lty are  Incompatible  with  the  time  available 
to  the  veteran  or  the  dependent  and  would 
result  liV  a  financial  or  other  hardship  on  the 
veteran  /br  dependent  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices at  the  Veterans'  Administration  facu- 
lty: or 

"(4)  such  services  provided  outside  Veter- 
ans' Administration  faculties  would,  for  any 
reason,  be  more  beneficial  to  the  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  the  veteran  or  depend- 
ent. 

"(d)  The  participation  of  any  veteran  or 
dep>endent  In  the  program  provided  for  luider 
this  section  shaU  Ise  wholly  voluntary  and 
Shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  ellglbUlty  for 
or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assistance 
from,  or  participation  in,  any  other  program 
under  this  title.". 

Sec  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begm- 
ntag  of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  13  amended  by  adding  Unxaediacely 
below 

"620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care." 
the  following: 

"620A.  Special  psychological  readjustment 
assistance  program.". 
Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act. 


A  GIFT  TO  WASHINGTON 

fMr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing environmentalist,  the  Honor- 
able Theodore  C.  Feamow,  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  area  surrounding  Washing- 
ton for  many  years.  He  is  a  native  of 
V/est  Virginia,  and  hLs  love  for  West 
Virginia's  river,  the  Potomac,  has  in- 
spired a  perceptive  study  of  the  river 
which  is  featured  in  West  Virginia's  at- 
tractive publication,  "Wonderful  West 
Vh-ginia." 

The  Potomac  makes  Washington  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
Potomac  made  the  United  States  pos- 
sible. Three  centuries  ago  the  Potomac 
was  the  principal  highway  far  Into  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  Eng- 


lish gained  possession  of  it,  and  in  so 
doing  gained  ascendancy  over  the 
French,  who  had  control  over  the  only 
other  important  highway,  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Entrance  to  the  Middle  West  and 
the  vast  riches  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
from  superior  starting  places  on  the 
Potomac  enabled  the  English  to  get  there 
"f  ustest  with  the  mostest." 

Today  the  Potomac  is  West  Virginia  s 
gift  WTthe  Nation's  Capital.  The  jagged 
crags  of  West  Virginia  highlands  tear 
into  shreds  the  air  currents  heavy  with 
moisture  gathered  from  the  humid  Giilf 
of  Mexico.  The  water  follows  the  gorges 
between  the  hills  do^n  toward  a  chan- 
nel which  has  been  cut  through  the 
dolomite  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  Harpers 
Ferry  these  streams  converge  to  supply 
the  millions  of  gallons  of  life-giving  fluid 
needed  to  make  an  imix)rtant  river. 
Without  them  the  Potomac  would  be 
Uttle  more  than  a  creek. 

Army  engineers  keep  an  apprehensive 
eye  on  their  water  gages  in  the  Potomac. 
A  flow  of  some  600  million  gallons,  I 
understand,  sp>ells  a  minimum  supply  for 
thirsty  Washington  and  its  suburbs. 
Substantially  less  would  turn  the  area 
into  a  Sahara.  Future  growth  is  limited 
by  the  lack  of  any  other  practical  source. 
I  believe  my  fellow  Members  will  read 
Mr.  Feamow's  article  with  interest,  and, 
I  hope,  with  appreciation: 

A  Living  Lecknd— Th»  Pictukesqus 

Potomac 

(By  Ted  C.  Feamow) 

"For  men  may  come — and   men  may  go — 

but  I  go  on  forever." — Tennyson 

This  is  the  Potomac,  a  river  that  Is  rich 
In  history  and  tradition.  The  first  American 
settlements  opened  the  way  for  early  explora- 
tion and  development  In  the  Potomac  Val- 
ley. Under  the  primitive  conditions  that 
existed  at  that  time,  waterways  were  often 
the  best  and  sometimes  the  only  usable 
highways. 

E:arly  settlers  soon  found  their  way  along 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  into  the  moun- 
tains of  what  Is  now  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvama.  Records  of  these 
explorations  paint  a  glowing  picture  of 
abundance  with  respect  to  aquatic  resources, 
forests,  wUdllfe  and  minerals. 

One  of  Captain  John  Smith's  diaries  re- 
cords that  fish  at  times  were  so  abundant 
that  "one  might  walk  drl-shod  from  bank  to 
bank  on  their  backs."  WhUe  Captain  John 
was  probably  "stretching  the  blanket"  a  bit. 
It  Is  well-known  that  the  schools  of  anadro- 
mous  fishes,  such  as  the  shad  and  herring 
that  ascended  the  Potomac  and  James  Rivers 
In  search  of  spawning  grounds,  frequently 
moved  in  numbers  that  would  almost  sub- 
stantiate his  statement. 

West  Virginia  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  river  that  flows  past  the  na- 
tion's Capital  The  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, fed  by  dashing  mountain  streams  from 
Pendleton.  Orant,  Hampshire  and  Hardy 
counties,  Is  a  major  source  of  Potomac  water. 
The  Cacapon,  Patterson  Creek,  Sleepy  Creek, 
Back  Creek  and  the  Opequon  all  add  their 
bit  to  make  the  Potomac  a  major  river.  By 
and  large.  West  Virginia  delivers  relatively 
clean  water  to  the  Potomac. 

A  river  is  often  remembered  as  the  central 
feature  of  an  area.  A  chUd  Is  bom,  grows  to 
adulthood  and  makes  his  home  In  the  valley, 
with  a  great  river  silently  but  importantly  in 
the  background.  The  Potomac  River  has  had 
a  profound  Influence  on  the  way  of  life  of 
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those  who  live  within  Its  basin.  To  those  who 
Uve  In  the  upper  reaches,  It  was  the  route 
foUowed  by  the  old  C&O  Canal  which  opened 
a  path  of  commerce  between  the  mountains 
of  Appalachla  and  tidewater  at  Georgetown. 
It  also  provided  a  water  level  route  for  the 
B&O  Railroad,  the  nation's  flrst,  as  It  wound 
ite  way  along  tenuous  curves  toward  Cum- 
berland and  the  West. 

As  a  smaU  boy  to  a  one-room  West  Vir- 
ginia schoolhouse  not  far  from  the  Potomac, 
I  niemortzed  lines  from  a  i>oem  characteris- 
tically used  In  those  days  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  spelling  book.  While  the  name 
of  the  poem  is  almost  forgotten,  I  was  always 
Impressed  by  the  closing  thought,  which 
read:  "Por  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
but  I  go  on  forever."  The  biography  of  a  river 
like  the  biography  of  a  good  and  useful  citi- 
zen is  always  a  matter  of  great  Interest.  Cer- 
tainly the  Potomac  qualifies  as  a  good  and 
useful  river. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mam- 
tain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Po- 
tomac throughout  its  vast  basin.  Actually 
four  states,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  supply  water  for  the 
Potomac.  Each  of  these  areas  Is  unique  in  its 
geography,  economy  and  culture.  As  the 
French  would  say  "Long  live  the  differences" 
for  the  charm  of  local  customs  and  concerns 
adds  interest  to  the  scene.  Each  of  these 
provinces  must,  of  necessity,  place  a  high 
value  on  the  Potomac  and  deal  with  it  kindly. 
Having  been  bom  In  a  farm  house  on  a  small 
stream  that  feeds  into  Sleepy  Creek,  a  Po- 
tomac tributary,  my  flrst  drink  of  water  came 
from  the  cool  spring  that  fed  our  spring- 
house  and  flowed  on  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Potomac. 

Later,  when  my  parents  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  I  was  exposed  to  the  tidewater 
area  of  the  river  and  the  commerce  that  was 
a  part  of  the  broad  estuary  as  it  approaches 
the  fall  line  near  Washington.  Oysters,  fish, 
crabs  and  the  farm  products  from  tidewater 
Virginia  and  Maryland  were  brought  to  the 
colorful  Washington  harbor. 

Dvirlng  the  stimmer,  Washington  famUles 
looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  boats  heavily 
laden  with  watermelons,  cantaloupes  and 
other  products  from  fertUe  tidewater  farms. 
During  fall  and  winter,  oysters  were  avail- 
able In  such  quantities  that  they  were  often 
bought  by  the  bushel  and  shucked  as  needed. 
Neighborhood  stores  received,  almost  daily, 
supplies  of  fresh  fish  from  the  lower  Potomac 
and  the  harvest  was  particularly  bountiful  In 
the  spring  when  shad  came  In  from  the  ocean 
to  spawn. 

"  My  father,  one  of  the  early  fisheries  biolo- 
gists In  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries (now  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service) ,  had 
an  office  m  a  venerable  old  brick  buUdlng 
fronting  on  a  beautiful  park  which  was  only 
a  short  walk  away  from  the  wharf  at  Wash- 
ington. So  I  revelled  In  the  commercial,  sport 
and  scientific  aspects  of  the  Potomac  fishery 
and  at  the  same  time  developed  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  smaU  group  of  scien- 
tists who  were  working  to  conserve  the  coun- 
try's aquatic  resources.  Because  of  this  back- 
ground, my  own  look  at  the  river  probably 
comes  from  a  slightly  different  angle  than 
that  of  the  average  American,  but  It  Is,  none- 
theless, highly  appreciative.  At  one  time  or 
another  during  my  "half  century  in  conser- 
vation" I  have  floated,  boated  or  waded  most 
of  the  Potomac  from  Its  headwaters  to  its 
confluence  with  Chesapeake  Bay. 

As  a  young  men,  I  had  the  prlvUege  of 
serving  from  1927  to  1934,  as  chief  of  the  West 
Virginia  fish  hatchery  system  and  came  to 
know  at  firsthand  the  beautiful  South 
Branch,  Patterson  Creek  and  many  of  the 
clear  dashing  streams  that  flow  from  West 
Virginia  mountains  to  feed  the  majestic  Po- 
tomac. To  know  the  Potomac  la  to  love  it  I 

Like  most  people  temporarUy  transplanted 


to  a  big  city,  my  famUy  was  never  divorced 
from  Its  love  of  the  West  Vlrgmia  hills  from 
whence  they  came.  My  father  maintained  his 
legal  residence  as  a  West  Virginian  through- 
out his  career  at  Washington  and  frequent 
weekends  plus  summer  vacations  m  Morgan 
County  were  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  in 
diversion. 

The  train  trip  from  Washington  to  Berke- 
ley Springs,  powered  by  a  steam-driven  loco- 
motive, was  in  Itself  a  treat.  With  open- 
windowed  coaches,  cinders  fiylng.  the  trips 
were  indeed  an  adventure.  The  railroad  par- 
alleled the  Potomac  and  the  C&O  Canal  for 
many  miles.  Frequent  glimpses  of  canal 
boats  towed  by  mules  or  being  passed 
through  numerous  locks  always  added  to  the 
excitement  of  the  Journey.  The  canal  boats, 
with  children  playing  on  the  decks;  chick- 
ens, goats  and  other  livestock  as  part  of  the 
passenger  group,  and  with  clothes  flapping  in 
the  breeze  from  a  taut  clothes  line  stretched 
across  the  deck,  created  a  picture  that  one 
can  hardly  forget.  But  these  colorful  aspects 
of  the  Potomac  which  were  so  enchanting 
to  the  casual  viewer  also  had  an  impact  on 
the  life  of  the  river.  WhUe  the  river  does  In 
truth  go  on  forever,  its  biography  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  as  events  have  an  Im- 
pact on  the  life  of  man,  so  do  events  have  a 
strong  impact  on  the  life  of  a  river. 

As  a  young  lad,  I  had  the  privUege  of  going 
afleld  on  numerous  occasions  with  fisheries 
workers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Potomac 
was  deep  and  comprehending.  Statistical  rec- 
ords bad  shown,  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  the  shad  fishery  and  other  aquatic 
resources  were  beginning  to  decime.  This  was 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  P'isherles  and  Its  dedicated  little  group  of 
scientists. 

One  of  the  Interesting  personal  sidelights 
of  this  period  was  my  occasional  opportunity 
to  saU  down  the  Potomac  on  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  seaworthy  saUlng  vessels  used  by 
the  UjB.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  In  its  study  of 
ocean  fishes.  Periodically  one  of  these  ves- 
sels would  tie  up  at  the  Washington  wharf 
and  arrangements  would  be  made  for  a  "saU" 
down  the  Potomac  In  one  of  these  40  or  50 
foot  craft  that  bad  roamed  the  world  often 
under  "saU  power."  To  a  boy,  this  was  a  real 
treat.  The  crew  would  have  Its  pet  monkeys, 
acquired  while  working  In  the  Amazon  area 
of  South  America  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
or  rare  birds  acquired  In  some  other  far 
away  port.  The  slow-moving  vessel,  probing 
numerous  Inlets  along  the  Potomac,  sampling 
fish  populations  and  making  observations  for 
scientific  studies,  would  spark  the  interest  of 
any  American  boy. 

During  this  p>eriod  as  the  early  signs  of  a 
"Potomac  sickness"  were  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  below  Washington,  various 
remedial  treatments  were  devised  by  fisheries 
workers.  Across  from  Moimt  Vernon  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  a  fish  hatch- 
ery was  built  to  Incubate  the  eggs  of  shad. 
In  an  effort  to  stem  the  decime  of  the  shad 
population,  the  U.S.  Government  had  crews 
of  men  contacting  shad  fishermen  along  the 
river  to  purchase  ripe  eggs  (roe)  when  they 
were  available.  These  eggs  were  transported 
to  a  hatchery  at  Bryans  Point,  Maryland,  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon  and  hatched  m  large 
glass  cylinders  known  as  MacDonald  hatch- 
ing Jars.  Water  from  the  river  was  piamped 
toto  the  hatchery,  forced  through  rubber 
tubes  to  the  bottom  of  these  Jars  filled  with 
eggs  and  the  resulting  movement  of  eggs 
simulated  the  wave  action  that  was  nature's 
way  of  keeping  eggs  m  movement  until  they 
could  hatch. 

I  recaU  clearly.  traveUng  with  my  father 
on  Inspection  trips  to  the  Potomac  more  than 
60  years  ago  and  his  thoughtful  observation 
that  "the  problem  with  the  shad  goes  deeper 
than  a  need  for  restocking  young  fish."  As  he 
studied  aquatic  plants  and  other  aquatic  or- 


ganisms In  the  estuary,  he  recognized  that 
the  habitat  bad  been  so  degraded  by  poUu- 
tion  from  Washington  that  the  shad  faced  a 
bleak  future.  I  recall  also  his  observation  that 
"the  big  ditch  from  Washington  to  Cumber- 
laud  (the  C&O  Canal)  has  displaced  a  lot 
of  soU  and  a  lot  of  It  Is  lodged  here  ia.  the 
breeding  grounds  of  the  shad." 

Coal  mining  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  upper  Potomac  created  problems  m  the 
form  of  acid  mine  water.  Erosion  from  farm 
lands  and  from  forested  hlUs  denuded  by 
wUd  fires  added  additional  damage.  As 
aquatic  habitat  continued  to  deteriorate,  bi- 
ologists sought  new  species  of  fish,  for  the 
more  desirable  native  food  and  game  fl£hee 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  changed  en- 
vironment. The  European  carp  was  brotight 
mto  the  United  States,  and  whUe  few  peo- 
ple remember  it,  the  area  around  the  Monu- 
ment grounds  at  Washington  was  at  one  time 
largely  taken  up  with  p)onds  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  carp  for  release  m  the  Po- 
tomac and  other  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

Growing  populations  in  river  towns  above 
Washington  have  had  their  impact  on  the 
stream,  resulting  from  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial pollution  although  these  problems 
are  gradually  being  eliminated.  In  spite  of  aU 
the  destructive  Influences  affecting  the  Po- 
tomac It  has  always  yielded  a  crop  of  fish 
and  provided  much  sport  and  recreation  in 
the  area  upstream  from  Washington.  Some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  remaining 
relatively  unspoUed,  are  remarkably  clean 
in  this  area  of  dense  populations.  The  Poto- 
mac River  above  tidewater  probably  reached 
Its  lowest  point  about  20  years  ago.  Bmce 
that  time,  there  has  been  evidence  erf  slow 
Improvement  as  shown  by  changes  in  aquatic 
vegetation  and  fish  lUe  in  this  uptstream  area. 

Those  of  us  who  reside  In  the  Upper  Po- 
tomac area  of  West  Virginia  look  up>on  it  as 
one  of  our  great  natural  resources.  Its  clear, 
deep  poc^,  its  sparking  riffles  and  tree-imed 
banks  provide  much  the  same  view  for  the 
floating  fisherman  and  canoeist  that  his  In- 
dian counterparts  enjoyed  from  their  birch 
bark  craft  three  centuries  ago.  We  must  learn 
to  live  in  harmony  with  the  Potomac  and 
other  nattiral  resources  If  we  are  to  buUd  a 
secure  future  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 


SEPARATION   OF   POWEFIS    AND 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  just 
passed  a  resolution  defining  the  authority 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  into  conflict 
outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  It  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  should  give  consideration  to 
the  separation  of  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional powers  generally,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  policy. 
Many  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
last  evening  over  the  radio  a  learned 
and  eloquent  address  upon  the  subject  of 
separation  of  powers  and  foreign  affairs, 
delivered  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  at 
The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  Convocation  on  New  Op- 
portunities for  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in 
Washington.  In  this  outstandtog  address 
Senator  Ervin  has  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
the    field    of   foreign    affairs   and   hM 
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brought  to  this  crucial  subject  a  vast 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  his  wide 
legislative  experience,  and  his  own  ini- 
mitable manner  suid  persuasiveness. 

Senator  Ervin  has  made  a  magnlflclent 
contribution  to  this  critical  subject  at  a 
time  when  it  is  at  a  crisis  stage  In  om 
country. 

I,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  that  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  able  address  may  follow  Im- 
mediately these  words  of  introduction 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  countrymen : 

Separation  or  Pownis  and  Foreign  Affairs 
(By  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  U.S.  Senator) 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  gathered  In  Philadelphia  In  1787 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  new  American 
republic,  an  almost  universal  determination 
prevailed  among  these  delegates  to  circum- 
scribe the  authority  of  the  Executive  with 
respect  to  foreign  affairs.  The  virtually  lim- 
itless power  of  the  English  Crown  over  for- 
eign affairs  and  Its  consequences  were  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  these  Americans. 

To  limit  Executive  authority  over  foreign 
affairs  and  over  other  matters  delegated  to 
the  Federal  government  by  the  Constitution, 
the  drafters  devised  and  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers.  Recent  developments  In  the  Seld 
of  foreign  affairs  notwithstanding,  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  noon  day  sxm  In  a  cloudless  sky 
that  the  Constitution  divides  the  national 
government's  powers  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, granting  to  neither  such  exclusive  con- 
trol over  foreign  affairs  that  one  can  be  ef- 
fective without  cooperation  from  the  other. 

Unfortunately  there  are  those  persons, 
both  in  government  and  In  academla,  who 
have  so  little  regard  for  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  p>owers  as  to  embrace  the  notion 
that  the  so-called  "realities"  of  modem  in- 
ternational relations  require  almost  exclusive 
Executive  control  over  foreign  policy.  They 
contend  that  arbitrary  Executive  control  of 
America's  foreign  affairs  Is  the  price  of  sur- 
vival in  this  uncertain,  nuclear  age.  WMle  I 
agree  that  the  political,  economic  and  tech- 
nological changes  over  the  last  fifty  years 
necessitate  changes  In  the  institutions  and 
processes  by  which  our  foreign  policy  is  for- 
mulated and  Implemented.  I  do  not  agree 
that  we  are  required  to  abandon  constitu- 
tional principles,  especially  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers,  which  have  served  us 
so  well  throughout  o\ir  history.  Our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  was  desJgned 
not  only  to  make  government  feasible  and 
practical  but  also  to  guard  against  the  his- 
toric temptation  and  Irresistible  urge  of  those 
who  govern  to  gather  and  use  limitless  power 
over  the  governed. 

In  general,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
substantive  foreign  policy  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  President  Is  under  a  duty 
to  administer  that  policy  within  the  frame- 
work established  by  the  Congress.  According 
to  my  reading  of  the  Constitution  and  con- 
stitutional history,  the  President's  role  In 
foreign  affairs  Is  primarily  representative  and 
instrumental.  There  Is  not  one  syllable  In 
the  Constitution  and  not  one  word  of  veri- 
fied historical  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that  the  President  has  broad  discretion  to 
act  without  the  collaboration  and  consent 
of  the  Congress  In  foreign  affairs. 

The  document  drafted  and  ratified  as  our 
fundamental  Instrument  of  government  by 
these  freedom-loving  Americans  demon- 
■teates  conclusively,  if  not  always  quite  ex- 
actly, that  the  Congress  was  Intended  to  have 
significant  and  sometLmea  singular  powers 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  na- 
tional government.  Article  I  gives  to  the  Con- 


gress the  jxjwer  "to  regulate  Commerce  with 
foreign  nations,"  historically  the  basis  for 
American  foreign  policy.  It  allocates  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  "provide  for  the  common 
Defence,"  "to  declare  war."  "to  raise  and 
support  Armies,"  "to  provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy,"  "to  make  Rules  for  the  Government 
and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
Forces,"  and  other  powers  directly  related 
to  the  making  of  foreign  policy  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs. 

FHirthermore,  In  granting  to  Congress  "all 
legislative  Powers"  and  the  power  over  ap- 
proprlatlons,  the  Constitution  pltw^e  in  the 
collective  hands  of  Congress  such  enormous 
power  as  to  make  the  effective  creation  and 
Implementation  of  American  foreign  policy 
absolutely  impossible  without  congreeslonal 
cooperation  or,  at  least,  acqulesence. 

By  contrast,  the  enumerated  powers  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  set 
forth  In  Article  II,  are  few  and  not  as  com- 
prehenslve,  at  least  on  their  face.  According 
to  Article  11,  the  President  is  "Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States."  He  Is  also  therein  granted  the 
power — with  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate— to  make  Treaties  and  to  appoint  Am- 
bassadors and  he  Is  authorized  to  "receive 
Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers." 
He  has  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  and  commands  whatever 

other  powers  may  result  from  the  vesting 
of  "executive  Power"  In  the  Presidency. 

Despite  the  documented  desire  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  to  prevent  Executive  au- 
tonomy over  foreign  affairs  and  the  Constitu- 
tion's generotis  grants  of  power  to  the  Leg- 
islative branch  in  this  field,  developments 
over  the  past  thirty  to  forty  years  have 
caiised  many  students  of  American  constitu- 
tional and  political  history  to  doubt  that 
Congress  can  or  should  significantly  par- 
ticipate In  the  development,  establishment 
and  Implementation  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Many  citizens  have  come  to  believe 
that,  quite  simply,  American  foreign  rela- 
tions are  within  the  domain  of  the  President. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Congress  has  In  fact 
not  exercised  effectively  Ita  considerable 
powers  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
Executive  hegemony  over  the  conduct  of 
America's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  either  necessary  for  the  effective  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  or  an  inevitable  result  of 
changing  historical  circumstances  to  be  ac- 
cepted despite  clear  constitutional  principles 
to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  I  share  the  strongly- 
held  view  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  that,  in 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs  more  than  any 
other,  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  as  incorporated  In  the  Constitution 
Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  When  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  ceases  and  desists  from  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional powers  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs, 
the  Republic  will  come  to  an  end. 

For  Congress  to  reassert  Its  proper  role  as 
a  full  and  equal  partner  In  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Congress  and  the  public  must 
come  to  appreciate  what  has  caused  the  ero- 
sion of  legislative  effectiveness  in  this  field. 
Unless  we  know  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
we  cannot  possibly  find  the  proper  cure. 

One  of  the  problems  which  Congress  has 
always  confronted  m  exercising  Its  authority 
with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  Is  the  nature 
of  foreign  affairs  Itself  and  the  consequential 
Impact  of  the  Constitution's  division  of  for- 
eign affairs  powers.  With  respect  to  foreign 
affairs,  the  Constitution  has  divided  between 
the  Legislative  and  Execurtre-Branches  what 
is  almost  an  Indivisible  process.  Congres- 
sional power  to  declare  war  and  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  as  "Commander-in-Chief,"  for 
Instance,  affect  each  other  so  directly  that  it 
Is  Impossible  for  either  Branch  to  exercise 
these   powers   effectively   absent   the   active 


cooperation  or  passive  acquiescence  of  the 
other.  And,  without  Congressional  willing- 
ness to  appropriate  fvmds  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  nation's  established  foreign 
policy — designed  with  or  without  Congres- 
sional consultation — no  policy  can  be  made 
effective.  Thus,  what  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  and  cannot  constitutionally 
do  In  foreign  affairs  has  been  in  Issue  since 
Oeorge  Washington's  presidency,  in  part, 
because  of  the  practical  Indivisibility  of  the 
national  government's  power  over  foreign 
affairs. 

Another  problem  in  asserting  Congression- 
al prerogatives  in  this  area  Is  the  somewhat 
vague  and  Incomplete  constitutional  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  granting  and  sepa- 
rating of  foreign  affairs  pwwers.  If  one  adopt- 
ed a  very  narrow  Interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitutional language  eniunerating  foreign  af- 
fairs powers  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, there  would  be  many  decision-making 
processes  and  functioes  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  granted  to 
neither  the  Congi-eas  nor  the  President.  And, 
whUe  the  theory  of  Inherent,  sovereign  power 
may  well  supply  a  reasonable  basis  for  de- 
scribing that  total  scope  of  the  national 
government's  foreign  affairs  power,  such  a 
theory  offers  no  assistance  In  determining 
Whether  theee  unenumerated,  Inherent 
functions  and  processes  belong  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  President. 

The  Constitution  vests  all  "legislative 
powers"  In  the  Congre«  and  all  "executive 
powers"  in  the  President,  but  this  division 
Is  inadequate  by  itself  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  branches  has  exclusive  or  concur- 
rent authority  with  respect  to  a  particular 
foreign  affairs  function  not  expressly  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Constitution.  Even  where 
the  Constitution  Is  explicit  In  granting  one 
branch  a  foreign  affairs  power,  confusion  and 
conflict  have  arisen  when  the  other  branch 
asserts  a  reasonable  claim  to  a  related,  un- 
enumerated power.  This  particular  difficulty 
has  been  manifested  in  the  use  of  armed 
force  by  the  President  In  circumstances  "less 
than  war,"  while  only  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  a  war.  A  distinguished  con- 
stitutional scholar  has  observed,  "That  In 
foreign  relations  the  division  of  power  was 
Irregular  and  uncertain  has  made  It  the  more 
susceptible  to  shaping,  even  distortion,  by 
evolving  institutions  and  by  the  realities  of 
foreign  relations  for  an  expanding,  trans- 
forming country  In  a  changing  world." 
(Henkln,  p.  36). 

Yet  another  difficulty  In  determining  the 
precise  lines  of  authority  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  has  restUted  from 
Congressional  delegation  of  vast  authority 
over  foreign  affairs  to  the  President  during 
the  last  several  decades.  Generally,  Congress 
has  not  only  the  right  but  a  constitutional 
duty  to  set  standards  for  the  exercise  of  dele- 
gated authority  and  can  withdraw  such  au- 
thority at  any  time.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs,  however,  these  delegations  of  power 
to  the  President  have  usually  been  made 
with  minimum,  if  any,  standards  and  Presi- 
dential execution  of  these  delegated  powers 
Is  rarely  reviewed  .  .  .  One  scholar  has  writ- 
ten, ".  .  from  the  beginning,  reluctant 
Congresses  have  felt  compelled  to  delegate 
to  Presidents  the  largest  discretion  with 
minimal  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  most 
general  legislative  policy."  (Pusey.  p.  119). 
In  my  opinion  this  practice  of  handing  over 
to  the  President  Congressional  power  over 
foreign  affairs  without  understandable  and 
effective  guidelines  and  effective  Congres- 
sional oversight  has  not  only  clouded  the 
constitutional  issue  of  separation  of  powers 
but  has  seriously  undermined  Congressional 
capacity  to  participate  effectively  In  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy. 

As  a  result  of  these  dilemmas  In  analyzing 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to 
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the  foreign  affairs  powers  of  the  national 
government  and  as  a  consequence  of  other, 
Unportant  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments since  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
the  c»nstltutlonal  law  of  foreign  affairs  has 
become  more  and  more  confused  and  the 
Presidency  more  and  more  powerful  In  this 
fileld  of  the  law.  Despite  the  uncontested 
and  vast  Congrestsonal  powers  relating  to 
foreign  affairs,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  concluded  In  1967  that,  "The 
concentration  in  the  bands  of  the  President 
of  vlrtuaUy  unlimited  authority  over  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace  has  i^  but  removed 
the  limits  to  executive  power  In  the  most  Im- 
portant single  area  of  our  national  life.  Until 
they  are  restored  the  American  people  will  be 
threatened  with  tyranny  or  disaster."  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  797,  "National  Commitments," 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  90th  Cong. 
1st  Sees.  Nov.  20,  1967,  pp.  26-27) . 

The  present-day  ascendancy  of  Presiden- 
tial power  over  foreign  affairs  was  dearly 
not  Intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  has 
no  constitutional  basis,  and  threatens  great- 
ly the  capacity  of  the  national  government  to 
formulate  and  execute  a  foreign  policy  which 
truly  represents  the  best  Interests  of  our 
people.  Those  wise  men  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  Intended  for  the  foreign 
policy  Of  tbe  United  States  to  be  determined 
prlmarUy  by  Congress — a  traditional  "legis- 
lative function." 

Theories  devised  to  Justify  comprehensive 
Executive  authority  over  foreign  affairs  un- 
derstandably do  not  rely  on  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  which.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Edward  Corwln,  do  no  more  than  ".  .  .  con- 
fer on  the  President  certain  powers  capable 
of  affecting  our  foreign  relations,  and  certain 
other  powers  of  the  same  general  kind  on 
the  Senate,  and  still  other  such  powers  on 
Congress  .  .  ."  (Corwln,  p.  171). 

We  cannot  look  to  the  third  Branch,  the 
Judiciary,  for  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  Since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  had  very  few 
occasions  to  Interpret  and  apply  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine  with  respect  to  for- 
eign affairs.  The  opmion  written  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Sutherland  In  the  1936  case  of  United 
States  v.  Curtisa-Wright  Export  Corp.,  299 
U.S.  304 — the  most  celebrated  Supreme  Coxut 
decision  in  this  area — confounds  more  than 
clarifies.  Justice  Sutherland's  statement  that, 
"The  Investment  of  the  federal  government 
with  the  powers  of  external  sovereignty  did 
not  depend  upon  the  affirmative  grants  of 
the  Constitution,"  229  U.S.  304(316),  signals 
great  confusion  as  to  understanding  the  Con- 
stitution's division  of  these  foreign  affairs 
powers  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches.  The  Judicial  concept  of  Justicia- 
bility and  the  ultimate  p>olltlcal  nature  of 
this  problem  vrill  no  doubt  continue  to  pre- 
clude the  courts  from  offering  effective  or 
definitive  answers  to  the  questions  which 
must  be  met. 

The  restoration  of  separation  of  p»owers  in 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs  rests  directly  on 
the  shoulders  of  Congress.  This  great  prin- 
ciple of  government  can  be  revived  only  if 
and  when  the  Congress  asserts  its  rightful 
authority  in  formulating.  Implementing,  and 
reviewing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  is  awakening  to  its  constitu- 
tional duties  and  its  opportunities  In  foreign 
affairs.  In  recent  years,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  present  Imbalance  of 
power  between  the  two  branches.  While  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  each  of  these  legislative 
proposals,  I  do  sense  that  their  introduction 
and  the  broad  support  they  receive  means  an 
intensified  Congressional  determination  that 
the  Legislative  Branch  assume  its  proper  and 
constitutional  role  In  foreign  affairs. 


One  p&rtlcular  abuse  of  Executive  power  In 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs  with  which  I  have 
been  especially  concerned  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separalton  of  Pow- 
ers Is  the  use  of  so-caUed  "executive  agree- 
ments" to  circumvent  the  treaty-making 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Article  II, 

Section  2.  of  the  Constitution  states,  that 
the  President  "...  shall  have  Power,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  The  Senate  is 
thereby  given  at  least  a  "veto"  over  commit- 
ments made  by  this  country  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  with  another  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
grant  to  the  President  any  power  to  enter 
executive  agreements. 

There  Is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  term 
"executive  agreement"  In  the  Constitution 
and  there  Is  no  accepted  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  "executive  agreement." 

The  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  executive 
agreements  Is  unclear  at  best,  and  most  fre- 
quently has  been  grounded  on  tbe  argument 
of  "usage " — a  legal  Justification  that  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  As  I  have  often  noted 
In  various  other  contexts,  murder  and  rapfe 
have  been  with  us  since  the  dawn  of  human 
history,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  rape 
legal  or  murder  meritorious.  In  effect,  reli- 
ance on  "usage"  in  this  Instance  grounds 
concepts  of  constitutionality  on  acquiescence 
rather  than  on  the   written  document,   and 

is,  to  my  mind,  wholly  imacceptable.  It  al- 
ways has  been  my  view  that  the  Constitution 
means  what  It  says.  Moreover,  I  am  not 
Impressed  with  the  recitation  of  so-called 
precedents  to  support  de  facto  constitutional 
amendments.  Even  200  years  cannot  make 
constitutional  what  the  Constitution  declares 
Is  unconstitutional. 

There  has  been  a  considerable,  and  In  my 
opinion  unfortunate,  increase  in  the  use  of 
"executive  agreements"  as  an  Instrument  of 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  past  few 
decades.  As  recently  as  1930,  the  United 
States  concluded  25  treaties  and  only  nine 
executive  agreements.  In  1968,  the  United 
States  concluded  16  treaties  and  266  execu- 
tive agreements.  By  January  1,  1972,  the 
United  States  had  a  total  of  947  treaties  and 
4,359  executive  agreements.  These  figures  In- 
dicate that  slgTUficant  decisions  affecting 
American  foreign  policy  are  being  made  by 
the  Executive  Branch  without  effective  Con- 
gressional participation  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process.  The  executive  agreement  may 
be  a  legitimate  method  for  the  President  to 
carry  out  foreign  policy  established  Jointly 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  ex- 
tensive use  made  of  this  instrument  in  re- 
cent years,  however,  demonstrates  that  it  is 
not  only  being  used  for  administrative  con- 
venience but,  Intended  or  not.  has  the  effect 
of  circumventing  the  Congress  as  an  equal 
partner  In  making  foreign  policy. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  trend  of  by- 
passing the  Congress  In  the  making  of  In- 
ternational agreements  and  to  Implement  the 
spirit  of  Article  n.  Section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  Congressional  review  of 
executive  agreements.  The  bill,  S.  1472,  Is 
simple  In  Its  terms.  It  recognizes  that  the 
Founding  Fathers'  concept  of  shared  powers 
In  the  area  of  International  agreements  has 
been  substantially  eroded  by  the  use  of  so- 
called  executive  agreements.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  measure  defines  "executive  agree- 
ments" and  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  each  such  agreement  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  If,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  the  disclosure  of  any  such 
agreement  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  bill  provides 
that  It  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  an  apprc^rl- 
ate  Injunction  of  secrecy.  Under  this  Injunc- 


tion of  secrecy,  only  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  shall  be  permitted  to 
inspect  the  document. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  each  execu- 
tive agreement  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
shall  come  Into  force  and  be  made  effective 
after  60  days — or  later  if  the  agreement  so 
provides — unless  both  Houses  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  executive  agreement  l>etween  the  date  It 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  end 
of  a  60-day  period.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress, In  Its  shared -power  role,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  state  that  it  does  not  approve 
of  an  executive  agreement  during  the  60-day 
period  after  the  agreement  Is  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  would  welcome  a  method 
whereby  the  Congress  would  share  the  re- 
spKjnslblllty  for  making  International  agree- 
ments which  affect  the  International  Image 
of  our  Nation  and  Its  people,  the  allocation 
of  our  tax  resources,  and,  in  many  Instances, 
impinge  upon  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
peace  in  the  world. 

What  the  Congress  does  In  response  to  ex- 
cessive Executive  power  over  foreign  affairs. 
In  the  case  of  "executive  agreements"  and 
with  resjject  to  many  other  matters,  will  in 
great  measure  determine  whether  the  Con- 
stitution's Intended  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branch 
In  this  field  will  survive.  The  Constitution 
has  expressly  given  great  authority  In  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Congress.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  It  gives  to  Congress 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  determi- 
nation of  substantive  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
ver>'  special  duty  of  Congress,  mandated  by 
the  Constitution's  unenumerated  and  im- 
plied Congressional  powers  over  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  make  certain  that  our  nation's  for- 
eign policy  Is  responsive  to  the  vrtshes  of 
the  people.  In  a  democratic  society,  no 
policy — especially  foreign  policy — can  long 
survive  without  the  consent  and  support  of 
the  people. 

Thus,  Congress  possesses  not  only  the  con- 
stitutional bEksls  for  asserting  a  vigorous  role 
in  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
American  foreign  policy,  but  also  carries  a 
sacred  constitutional  duty  to  insure  that 
the  fundamental  notion  of  septaratlon  of 
powers  remains  a  vital  and  effective  principle 
in  the  exercise  of  the  national  government's 
awesome  powers  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 


ADDRESS  OP  MAYOR  MAURICE 
FERRE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13, 
1973,  the  Cuban  Rotary  Club  of  Greater 
Miami  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  to  the 
then  mayor  of  Miami,  Hon.  Maurice 
Ferre.  There  was  a  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience  who  joined  in  testimonial 
to  Mayor  Ferre  on  this  occasion.  Mayor 
Ferre  responded  with  a  very  learned  and 
eloquent  address  pointing  out  how  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  two  of  the  great  cul- 
tures of  the  world,  Spanish  and  English, 
have  converged  and  thus  enriched  the 
whole  life  of  the  entire  area.  Mayor 
Ferre's  able  address  gave  a  fascinating 
recital  of  how  the  Spanish  culture  was 
the  first  of  European  character  to  be  es- 
tablished on  this  continent  and  how  from 
the  time  when  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered 
Florida  in  1512  imtil  the  present  day  It 
has  been  a  rich  and  most  meaningful 
part  of  American  life.  Mayor  Ferre  em- 
phasizes how  both  those  of  Spanish  and 
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English  descent  loved  freedom  and  how 
we  jointly  are  detennined  that  freedom 
sh£Lll  again  be  restored  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  elo- 
quent address  of  Mayor  Ferre  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Address   or   Matob   MAinticE   Ferrx 

It  Is,  historically,  justifiable  for  this  part 
of  the  world  to  feel  the  pressures  and  Joys 
of  two  great  dual  cultures — Spanish  and 
English. 

A3  we  all  know.  It  was  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
who  discovered  the  peninsula  of  Florid*.  ^ 
Don  Fernando,  the  Catholic  King  of  Spalii,  ' 
gave  Ponce  de  Leon  the  title  of  "Adelantado", 
and  permission  to  discover  that  portion  of 
the  world  then  caUed  Blmlnl.  In  the  Official 
Register  In  the  Archives  of  Seville  Is  regis- 
tered this  grant.  Aboard  the  vessel  "Santa 
Maria  de  la  Consolaclon"  and  the  vessel 
"Santiago",  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered,  on 
the  2nd  day  of  April,  of  the  year  1512,  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

In  the  log  of  the  vessel,  "Consolaclon", 
Ponce  de  Leon  explained  that  he  named  what 
he  then  thought  was  the  Island  of  Florida. 
It  Is  commonly  thought  our  peninsula  was 
so  named  because  there  were  many  flowers 
here,  but  the  true  reason  was  rather,  be- 
cause It  was  discovered  In  Easter,  and  In 
Spanish,  this  Is  referred  to  as  "Pascua  Flor- 
ida". So,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  the 
new  discovery  was  named  in  the  name  of  and 
to  the  glory  of  Ood.  Listen  to  the  names  of 
the  people  in  the  ship's  registry,  who  first 
claimed  to  have  set  foot  on  the  American 
mainland : 

Juan  Bono,  Pedro  Bello,  Bartolome  Rodri- 
guez, Jorge  Castro,  Francisco  Domlnguez, 
Lope  Lopez,  Oaspar  Fernandez,  Diego  Ber- 
mudez.  Oonzalo  Nunez,  Juan  de  la  Rosa, 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Palos,  and  so  on  and  on. 
You  could  probably  find  these  same  names 
today  m  the  Miami  Telephone  Directory.  And 
so  the  "Western  History"  of  Florida  begins  by 
the  discovery  of  It  in  the  name  of  Spain  and 
for  the  Glory  of  Ood,  by  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  sailed  from  Cuba.  Spanish 
names  have  been  part  of  the  history  of  Flor- 
ida from  then  on.  In  St.  Augustine,  In  Key 
West,  In  Tampa,  and  now  in  Miami.  It  was 
to  Florida,  where  for  a  while,  the  great  father 
of  the  Cuban  nation,  Jose  Marti,  fled  In  exile 
to  gather  his  strength  and  his  thoughts  for 
the  final  day  of  deliverance  of  the  Cuban  na- 
tion. Today,  that  beautiful  and  valiant  Island 
finds  Itself  In  chains. 

It  IB  the  fervent  wish  of  any  freedom-loving 
individual  In  this  community  to  see  once 
again  the  light  of  liberty  and  freedom  shin- 
ing brightly  and  clearly  over  Cuba.  It  Is 
my  fervent  wish  that  we  see  this  day  of  free- 
dom in  the  very,  very  near  future.  Should  this 
happen  and  should  there  be  an  exodus  of 
Cubans  back  to  their  homeland.  It  would  be 
a  day  of  mixed  emotions  for  Miami:  a  shared 
Joy  to  see  your  daughters  and  sons  of  Cuba 
reclaim  your  homeland,  and  sadness  also,  be- 
cause the  exodus  of  so  many  Cuban  friends 
from  our  midst  would  deprive  this  com- 
munity of  a  vibrancy,  both  economic  and 
civic,  that  would  be  sorely  missed. 

Since  the  hour  Is  late,  I  would  quickly 
like  to  make  an  analogy  In  some  aspects  of 
similarity  between  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rlco. 
We  Puerto  Rlcans  are  indeed  very  proud  of 
the  economic  and  social  resiu'gence  of  our 
homeland,  the  strength  that  we  have  achieved 
in  a  vibrant  and  dynamic  democratic  society. 
In  our  roots  both  islands  are  slmUar.  It  Is 
for  a  sig^flcant  reason  that  in  1895,  Dr.  Julio 
Henna,  elected  President  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Section  of  the  Partldo  Revoluclonarlo  Cu- 
bano,  requested  permission  of  the  PRC  to 
adopt  the  Cuban  flag  in  reverse  colors  for 
Puerto  Rico.  In  1962,  this  was  again  accepted 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rlco  as  the  official  flag  of 
Puerto   Rlco.    In  •  between    General    Narclso 


Lopez  In  1849  and  Munoz  Marin  In  1952,  our 
Islands  had  the  blessing  of  people  like  Joee 
Marti,  Eugenic  de  Hostos  and  many  other 
men  dedicated  to  the  freedom  and  well  be- 
ing of  our  Hispanic  Caribbean  world. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rlco  took  two  different 
paths  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  one  as  a 
republic  and  the  other  first  as  a  territory  of 
the  17.3.  and  then  eventually  as  a  Common- 
wealth, or  as  we  In  Spanish  refer  to  it — 
Estado  Libre  Asoclado  de  Puerto  Rlco  (Free 
Associate  State). 

Fifty  years  later,  both  were  prospering  and 
growing  economically  and  spiritually.  Un- 
fortunately, the  cancer  of  international  com- 
munism and  Its  agent,  Fidel  Castro,  blighted 
the  once  dynamic  and  prosperous  Cuba.  Now 
it  finds  Itself  In  poverty  and  misery,  without 
the  ever  Important  light  of  freedom. 

But  here.  In  Miami,  several  hundred  miles 
away,  live  close  to  400.000  daughters  and  sons 
of  Cuba.  They  have  become  deeply  Involved 
in  the  affairs  of  this  community.  First  In 
economic  matters,  subsequently  in  cultural 
and  civic  affairs  and  now  In  the  political  af- 
fairs of  our  community.  And  so  while  the 
homeland  suffers  from  bondage,  the  spark 
9f  freedom  and  liberty  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  nearly  400,000  Cuban  people  In 
our  commtinlty.  The  Cuban  language,  cul- 
ture and  traditions  live  on  in  the  hearts, 
minds  and  voices  of  its  children  In  exile. 
Some  day,  some  will  return  to  their  original 
homeland  to  add  their  experience  learned  in 
this  great  American  nation  to  their  own  heri- 
tage, while  others  will  remain  on  our  shores 
to  add  their  great  contribution  to  the  many 
others  that  have  made  the  U.S.A.  a  great 
nation. 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  world  recognize 
that  here,  200  miles  away  from  their  home- 
land, live  a  dedicated  people  with  dignity,  a 
sense  of  honor,  a  sense  of  work,  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  winning  all  types  of  recogni- 
tion In  their  newly  adopted  homes,  from 
having  the  most  Eagle  Scouts  In  the  troops, 
to  the  most  distinguished  medical  sages  scat- 
tered in  the  leading  hospitals  from  Denver 
to  Boston  to  Miami. 

Let  the  world  recognize  that  Free  Cuba 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  exiled 
people  of  Cuba.  That  they  can  and  do  par- 
ticipate and  add  to  the  great  democratic 
traditions  of  America,  while  they  suffer  in 
exile.  And  so  a  simile  of  Puerto  Rlco  and 
Cuba:  Puerto  Rlcans  are  i>eople  who  can  at 
the  very  same  time  be  loyal  to  their  home- 
land, Puerto  Rlco,  and  yet  have  the  greatest 
respect,  loyalty,  devotion  and  dedication  to 
the  greatest  nation  that  has  ever  existed  In 
the  history  of  mankind:  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  omx  loyalty,  as  citizens,  to 
the  American  flag  in  no  way  makes  us  less 
Puerto  Rlcan,  yet  our  Puertorlcanness  makes 
us  better  Americans. 

We  will  And  the  example  in  our  midst,  of 
many  Cubans  who  no  less  loyal  to  their 
homeland,  will  become  through  the  years, 
dedicated  loyal  American  citizens.  We  of  the 
Hispanic  race,  who  feel  so  American  In  zeal 
and  devotion,  are  a  part  of  the  Florida  com- 
munity. Let  us  together  have  faith  In  our 
ciilture  and  Its  ability  to  add  to  the  great 
American  experiment  and  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves,  each  in  our  sphere  of  work  and  in- 
fluence, to  make  this  a  better  and  a  greater 
country.  With  our  faith  in  God  and  our 
belief  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  let  us,  hand  in  hand, 
strive  to  be  an  example  that  will  shine  In  the 
annals  of  the  history  that  Is  yet  to  be  written 
of  this  great  and  ever  growing  nation  of 
ours. 


SECRETARY   AND   MRS.   ROBERT   T. 
STEVENS,  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  IXJRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Stevens  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 6,  at  Plainfleld,  N.J.  This  was  a 
memorable  and  delightful  occasion. 
Friends  of  the  Stevens  representing 
a  momentous  era  in  American  history 
gathered  from  throughout  the  Nation  to 
pay  respects  to  this  charming  and  dedi- 
cated couple.  The  special  occasion  was 
hosted  by  the  Stevens'  sons,  Robert  Jr., 
Whitney,  William  and  Thomas.  Hun- 
dreds of  people,  from  Washingrton  and 
across  the  Nation,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
helped  to  celebrate  this  joyous  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bob  and  his  lovely 
Dorothy,  in  their  50  years  together  have 
reared  a  wonderful  family,  each  of  whom 
Is  successful  in  his  own  right.  The 
Stevens  family  carry  on  in  the  great 
traditions  of  one  of  our  Nation's  oldest, 
most  gifted  and  patriotic  families. 

Secretary  Stevens  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  public  service. 
He  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
World  War  I  and  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Quartermaster  General's  ofHce  In  World 
War  n.  Secretary  Stevens  served  the  Na- 
tion with  outstanding  distinction  under 
President  Eisenhower  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  1953-55.  Since  1921  Mr.  Stevens 
has  been  associated  with  the  great  enter- 
prise that  bears  his  family's  name,  J.  P. 
Stevens  tt  Co.  Inc.  Now  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Secretary  Stevens 
has  served  as  chief  executive  oflScer  of 
the  company  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  the  company's  long  and  illustrious 
history. 

Established  in  1813,  the  Stevens  Com- 
pany has  made  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion's growth  and  national  defense  that 
have  been  unsurpassed.  A  great  part  of 
the  company's  45,000  employees  live  and 
work  in  South  Carolina,  making  J.  P. 
Stevens  our  State's  largest  manufactur- 
ing employer. 

Secretary  Stevens,  or  Colonel  Bob 
as  he  is  known  to  many  of  his  friends, 
is  a  man  of  firm  allegiance  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  duty,  honor  and  coun- 
try. Beside  him  throughout  these  50 
years  of  his  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  textile  industry  has  been  his 
lovely,  talented  and  devoted  wife,  the 
(former  Dorothy  Goodwin  Whitney.  I  am 
•proud  to  include  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  among  my  close  friends  and  to 
hold  Colonel  Bob  in  highest  respect  as  a 
gentleman,  a  patriot,  and  a  statesman. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  constituents  Join 
me  in  wishing  for  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  many  more  years  of  happiness 
together,  and  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  textile  Industry  and  to  a 
grateful  Nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Alaska  (at  the  reques*^ 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Andriws  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  CNkh-l),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  (at 
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the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for 
today,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  BoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretoioie  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp  >  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter ;  > 

Mr.  HAMMERSciiMiDT,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symms,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Keating,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
l-er  16. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
treneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Owens,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  f.or  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Guntfr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  DoRN. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  KiTCHUM. 

Mr.  GoGDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Praser  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  KocH. 


Mr.  Breckinridge. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  joint  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rUle,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1864.  An  act  to  designate  the  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness,  Arapaho,  and  White  River  Na- 
tional Forests,  In  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2300.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  travel  agency  mdustry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  2491.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  which  provide  for  payments  to  farm- 
ers In  the  event  of  crop  failures  with  respect 
to  crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  Congress  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  on  Veterans  Days  1973;  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT    RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3799.  An  act  to  liberalize  ellglbUity 
for  cost-of-living  Increeises  In  clvU  service 
retirement  annuities; 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powess  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

H.J.  Res.  727.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  11,  1973: 
H.R.  7645.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  12,  1973: 
H.R.  8619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consum- 
er  Protection   programs   for   the   fiscal    year 
endmg  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  October  13, 
1973,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 


CXIX- 


-2138 — Part  28 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  financial  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
June  1973,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (1)  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  for  the  month  of  August  1973,  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  ontime 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  financial  system  of  the  United 
States  In  order  to  promote  sound  economic 
growth.  Including  the  provision  of  adequate 
funds  for  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1447  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  committees  which  advise 
and  consult  with  him  or  his  designees  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
1114(f)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  907.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  as- 
sist m  financing  the  arctic  winter  games  to 
be  held  In  the  State  of  Alaska  in  1974  (Rept. 
No.  93-583).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATM^N:  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency.  H.RV  10265.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
an  audit  by  the  General  Accountmg  Office  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  banks,  and 
branches,  to  extend  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  and  to  provide  an  additional 
$60  million  for  the  construction  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  branch  buildings;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-585).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  8346.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  a  more  effective  approach  to 
the  problem  of  developing  and  maintaining 
a  rational  relationship  between  building 
codes  and  related  regulators'  requirements 
and  building  technology  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  facilitate  urgently  needed  cost-sav- 
ing innovations  In  the  building  industry, 
through  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
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nongovernmental  Instrument  which  can 
make  definitive  technical  findings,  Insure 
that  the  findings  are  made  available  to  all 
sectors  ol  the  economy,  public  and  private, 
and  provide  an  effective  method  for  encour- 
aging and  facilitating  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal acceptance  and  use  of  such  findings 
(Kept.  No.  93-686).  Referred  to  the  Ck)mmlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hoxise  Concurrent  Resolution 
275.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  1,000  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Near  East  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs entitled  "U.S.  Interests  In  and  Policy 
Toward  the  Persian  Gulf"  (Rept.  No.  93- 
679) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
278.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Joint 
committee  print  "Soviet  Economic  Prospects 
for  the  Seventies"  (Rept.  No.  93-580).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  Hovise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
301.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  "A  History  and 
Accomplishments  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives"  (Rept.  No.  93-681).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
322.  Concurrent  resolution  to  reprint  and 
print  the  corrected  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  93-582).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  568.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Oversight  Hearings  entitled  "Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Services"  (Rept.  No. 
93-577) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
184.  Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-578) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGKJERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2016  (Rept.  No.  93- 
587) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  6477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
de  Saint  Andre;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-584).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ma.  ABZUO    (for  herself,  Mr.  Ad- 

DABBO.  Mr.  Badillo,  Ms.  Chisholm, 

Ms.  CoLUNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conters, 

Mr.  Dexlums.  Mr.  Eilbebg.  Mr.  Hak- 

RiNGTON,   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Koch, 

Mr.     Metcaue,     Mr.     Mttchell    of 

Mainland,  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Setber- 

UNO,    Mr.    Studds,   Mr.    Ckakixs    H. 

Wii-soi*  of  California,  and  Mr.  Won 

Pat): 

HJt.  10883.. A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 

title  38,   United   States   Code,   to  direct   the 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Initiate 

sold  carry  out  a  special  psychiatric,  psycho- 


logical, and  counseling  program  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  especially  former  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  their  dependents  who  aie  ex- 
periencing psychological  problems  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  tnUltary  service  performed  by 
such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Obxt)  : 
H.R.  10883.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  7-per- 
cent Increase  in  social  security  benefits  be- 
ginning with  benefits  payable  for  the  month 
of  Jantiary  1974;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  10884.  A  blU  to  require  all  Federal  con- 
tract* to  be  awarded  to  lowest  qualified  bid- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
HJl.  10885.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Ijabor. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Pindlet,  Mr.  Ket- 
CHTJM,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Mezvinskt,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Ron- 
calio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Steeli,  Mr. 
ViGORrro,  Mr.  Wagoonner,  and  Mr. 
Yatron)  : 
HH.  10886.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Duck 
Stamp  Act  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  migratory- 
bird  hunting  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
H.R.  10887.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  exempt  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  certain  other  Items  from  Its  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HJi.  10888.  A   blU   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  oils;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNTER: 
H.R.  10889.  A  bill  to  reform  the  conduct 
and  financing  of  Federal  election  campaigns: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HtTBER: 
HJi.  10890.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
Federal  assistance  to  units  of  general  local 
government  which  refuse  to  associate  with 
other  such  units  in  certain  "councils  of  gov- 
ernment" and  similar  entitles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    KETCHUM    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  SisK)  : 
HJI.  10891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beix, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Cronin,   Mr.   DE   Ltrco,   Mr.   Eilberg, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Waloie.  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
HJI.   10892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall   be  consldfred  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
•         By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chap- 

p*1.l,  and  Mr.  Stubblefiild)  : 
HJI.  10893.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  assist 
In  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
'.rural  health  care  delivery  models  and  com- 
ponents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
H.R.  10894.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  silicon  carbide  from  the  national  stockpUe 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  10895.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  remove 
certain  exemptions  from  safety  standards  re- 
quiring   installation    of    emergency    locator 
beacons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJI.  10896.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  adding  further  defini- 
tions relating  to  Jury  selection  by  electronic 
data  processing;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  10897.  A  blU  to  provide  for  civil  pen- 
alty  and  injunctive  relief  in  the  event  o(  a 
discharge  or  threatened  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee for  the  reason  of  such  employee's  Fed- 
eral Jury  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  10898.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contlguoiis 
fishery  zone  of  the  United  States  beyond  Its 
territorial  seas  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  or 
the  length  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  which- 
ever Is  greater;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  10899.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  In- 
creased protection  for  consumers  from  ship- 
ment of  unfit  and  adulterated  food;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10000.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abvise  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  and  other  laws  to  discharge 
obligations  under  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  relating  to  regulatory  con- 
trols on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  im- 
portation, and  exportation  of  psychotropic 
substances;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 
HJt.  10901.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    safety    standards    for    mobile 
homes  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Dellttmb,  Mi.  Bebgland,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.   William   D.   Ford,   Mr.  Roohxt 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Young  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Vioorito,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,   Mr.    PicicLE,   Mr.   Rotbal.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
McSpaddin,  Mrs.  Burkx  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr.    Stttbblx- 
piELD,  and  Mr.  Sbitth  of  Iowa) : 
H.R.   10902.  A  blU  to  provide  housing  for 
persons  In  rural  areas  of  the  United  States 
on  an  emergency  basis  and  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
HJI.  10903.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  level  IV  of  the  execu- 
tive schedule  applicable  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for   the   Central   DUtrlct   of   California  and 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  nilnols;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  10904.  A  bUl  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation   by    professional    retail    pharmacists 
with    third-party   prepaid   prescription   pro- 
gram  administrators   and   sponsors;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  10905.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention,   Treatment,    Rehabilitation    Act  of 
1970  and  other  related  acts  to  concentrate 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  to  es- 
tablish an  Addiction  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration    wthln     the     Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Brxaux,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Pauntboy,  Mr.  Steelman, 
Mr.   Conte,   Mr.    Prxyxr,   Mr.   Met- 
calfe, Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Shodp,   Mr.   HuBER.  Mr.   Rooney   of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
McCormack,     Mr.    Dices,    and    Mr. 
TowxLL  of  Nevada)  : 
HJi.  10906.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  Information  by  financial 
Institutions  to  governmental  agencies,  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United   States  and   to   prevent   imwar- 
ranted  Invasions  of  privacy   by   prescribing 
procedures    and    standards    governing    dis- 
closure of  such   Information,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJ.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.J.  Res.  770.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  10  to  16,  1974,  as  "National  Voca- 
tional  Education,    and    National    Vocational 


Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES : 
H.J.  Res.  771.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  neighborhood  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bell,   Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   McKinney, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.    Wright,    Mr.    Yates,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   349.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the   Congress   with 
respect  to  the  Immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft  and  other  equipment  from  the  United 
States  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.  Res.  595.  Resolution  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  In  Chile,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgfn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  596.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  there  will  be  no  action 
on  the  nomination  for  Vice  President  vmtU 
such  time  as  the  President  has  complied  with 
the  final  decision  of  the  court  system  as  It 
relates  to  the  White  House  tapes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Young  of 
Georgia,  Mrs.  Schroeoix,  Mrs.  Burkx 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.  Res.  097.  Resolution:  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  House-  that  there  be  no  action  on  con- 
firmation of  the  Vice  President  nominee  until 
such    time    as   the    President   has   compiled 
with  the  final  decision  of  the  court  system 
as  It  regards  the  White  House  tapes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
316.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomia, 
relative  to  anadromous  fish  consei^atlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
313.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Jack  Ladbury,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  and 
others,  relative  to  protection  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  against  nuisance  suits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Fr/rfay,  October  12, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  s?iall 
renew  their  strength:  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  like  eagles;  they  shall  run. 
and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not  faint. — Isaiah  40:  41. 

Help  us  O  Lord,  to  nm  when  we  can. 
to  walk  when  we  ought,  to  wait  when  we 
must.  Give  us  the  wisdom  to  leave  im- 
done  that  for  which  we  are  not  ready. 
Open  our  minds  to  discern  Thy  will  and 
make  us  ready  to  do  it.  In  everything,  do 
through  us  only  what  Is  best  for  the 
United  States  and  the  advancement  of 
Thy  kingdom. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday,  Thursday,  October  11,  1973, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  retid  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  EIastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRKSmENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  12  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  thereupon  took  the 
Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  further  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8825)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veter- 
ans, and  certain  other  independent  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
and  corporations,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1974,  and  for  other  purposes: 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  45  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJI.  3799.  An  act  to  liberalize  eligibility 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  in  civil  service 
retirement  annuities. 

The   enrolled   bill   was   subsequently 


NOMINATION  OP  A  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  aware  thiat  a  motion  is  about  to  be 
made  for  a  brief  recess.  I  have  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

The  White  House  announced  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  President  will  ap- 
pear on  television  at  9  o'clock  tonight  and 
will  at  that  time  announce  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  post  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
Members  of  both  parties  in  their  respec- 
tive conferences  today  would  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  an  early  agree- 
ment on  the  procedures  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  that  we  may  expedite  those  pro- 
cedures so  that  the  nominee  will  not  be 
required  to  wait  in  limbo  pending  an 
examination  of  purely  procedural  mat- 
ters, since  the  House  has  already  agreed 
on  its  own  position. 

I  express  this  hope  on  my  own  behalf. 
I  am  aware  of  the  responsibilities  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  hope  that 
this  matter  can  be  worked  out  during 
the  current  day. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  still  recognized  under  the  standing 
order? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  t»ro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
so  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
^pCre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:35  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Democratic  conference  is  at  present 
in  session  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  just  alluded  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order  that 
the  Democratic  conference  may  proceed 
uninterrupted,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  a  period  of  30  minutes. 

The  AjCTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Accordingly  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  12:35  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Dole*. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:05  P.M. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  30  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:35  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:05  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cook)  called  the  Senate  to 
order. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PM. 

Mr.  POBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1 :30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1:06  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  BiDEN)  called  the  Senate  to 
order. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, what  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEGRATED   OIL   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
has  established  a  subcommittee  known 
as  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
grated Oil  Operations.  This  special  sub- 
committee will  soon  begin  hearings  and 
I  would  like  to  describe  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  a  bit  of  the  background 
and  the  purpose  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Senator  Jackson  formed  the  subcom- 
mittee specifically  to  take  testimony  on 
my  bill,  S.  2260. 1  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  alternative  to  an  amendment 
I  proposed  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill 
but  did  not  call  up.  S.  2260  would  make  it 
illegal  for  oil  companies  to  own  new  oil 
pipelines  and  provides  that  they  must 
divest  themselves  of  existing  oil  pipelines 
after  5  years. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
is  to  examine  the  structure  and  opera- 
tions of  the  oiltfnd  gas  industry  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  operates,  as  now  struc- 
tured, in  a  competitive  manner  and  thus 
in  the  be?t  interests  of  the  country.  In  all 
candor,  Mr.  Pre;ddent,  I  must  say  that 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  I  have  been 
able  to  unearth  regarding  integrated 
pipeline  owner^p  suggests  this  Is,  in- 
deed, anticompetitive.  It  is  that  evidence 
whiLh  prompted  my  bill,  S.  2280. 

But  pipeline  ownership  is  only  one  as- 
pect. I  realize  the  issue  is  much  broader, 
hence  the  purview  of  the  subcommittee 
will  be  much  broader. 

This  is  a  time  of  increased  energy  de- 
mands, real  and  threatened  shortages 
and  steadily  rising  prices.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  American  con- 
sumer be  supplied  with  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  are  as  cheap  and  abimdant 
as  possible.  For  the  next  few  years,  until 
alternate  energy  sources  are  developed, 
America's  energy  needs  must,  in  large 
part,  be  furnished  by  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum products.  Furthermore,  oil  and 
gas  companies  are  very  active  in  the 
.'-.earch  for  alternate  energy  forms. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  crucial  that  the 
Industry  supplying  most  of  our  energy 
needs  today — and  which  may  expand 
that  share  tomorrow — is  truly  competi- 
tive. 

I  believe  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  In 
this  country — it  is  certainly  mine — that 
economically  aU  of  us  are  best  served 
by  an  industry  which  is  regulated  by  the 
forces  of  free  competition.  There  are 
some  exceptions,  of  course,  such  as  pub- 
lic utilities.  In  these  cases,  by  virtue  of 


special  circumstances,  monopolies  exist 
and  regulation  becomes  necessary. 

But  generally,  an  industry  regulated 
by  free  competition  serves  us  best.  These 
forces  compel  producers  to  be  Innova- 
tive; consumers  get  the  best  products  at 
the  best  prices  as  a  result. 

When  regulation  by  competition  fails, 
the  alternative  is  regulation  by  Govern- 
ment fiat.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  an  imacceptable  alternative.  Gov- 
ernment control  of  prices  has  a  stultify- 
ing effect.  It  stifles  Initiative  and  its  ad- 
ministration breeds  endless  inequities 
and  red  tape.  If  we  should  rely  upon  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  I  believe  we  can  look 
forward  only  to  a  shrinking  industrial 
base,  higher  prices,  and  inferior  products. 

This  is  the  alternative  to  regulation 
by  free  competition.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
be  tnily  competitive. 

Various  proposals  have  been  offered 
to  make  the  industry  more  productive 
and  thus  better  able  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  I  consider  some  of  these 
proposals  extreme. 

At  one  extreme  are  some  industry  rec- 
ommendations—to lift  environmental 
restrictions,  restore  oil  import  quotas,  in- 
crease tax  advanta^s  which  may  al- 
ready be  excessive  and  to  deregulate  all 
natural  gas. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  have  been 
suggestions  to  put  the  entire  industry 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission — equally  disastrous. 

Yet  another  proposal  I  must  dismiss  as 
extreme  is  one  which  would  break  up  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  not  only  by  func- 
tion at  the  production,  transportation, 
refining,  and  marketing  levels,  but  al.so 
geographically  within  those  levels.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
not  a  time  to  rush  to  extremes.  Instead, 
we  must  first  examine  the  industry  to  see 
if  it,  i.s  working  well.  If  it  is  not  or  if  it 
could  work  better,  we  must  suggest  solu- 
tions appropriate  to  the  problem. 

To  the  lease  broker,  the  landman,  and 
the  contract  driller  in  my  part  of  the 
country  a  suggestion  that  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  might  not  be  competitive  would 
come  as  a  complete  surprise.  For  from 
personal  observation  it  is  clear  that  the 
most  vigorous  possible  competition  exists 
in  this  segment.  But  does  the  same  spirit 
exist  in  the  board  rooms  of  the  major  oil 
companies?  Or  do  they  aline  themselves 
philosophically  with  the  editorial  writer 
who  wrote  on  August  13,  1973,  in  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal,  the  voice  of  the  indus- 
try: 

In  the  main,  the  oil  companies  are  accused 
of  being  big.  Integrated,  antl-competltlve 
and  profitable.  None  of  these  Is  a  crime.  .  .  . 

There  are  valid  reasons  why  the  companies 
act  as  they  do  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  there  may.  indeed,  be 
reasons  why  oil  companies  act  as  they  do. 
That  is  precisely  what  my  subcommittee 
will  seek  to  discover.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  edi- 
torial errs  seriously  on  one  major  point: 
It  is  unlawful  to  be  anticompetitive. 

And  for  over  two  decades  certain  anal- 
yses of  the  industry  have  concluded  that, 
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in  some  respects,  true  competition  is  sti- 
fled. Among  these  are  two  reports  from 
Mr.  Rogers,  Attorney  General  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  dated  September  1, 
1958,  and  September  1,  1959,  on  the  In- 
terstate Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and 
Gas.  Mr.  Clark,  Attorney  General  for 
President  Johnson,  issued  a  report  on 
the  same  compact  in  July  1967.  All  these, 
as  well  s«  reports  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  charge  that  competition  is 
stifled  in  the  oil  and  gas  industries. 

The  Attorneys  General  recommended 
legislative  action  to  restore  the  competi- 
tion they  believed  lacking.  The  FTC  has 
filed  suit  against  several  major  oil  com- 
panies to  the  same  end. 

Whether  or  not  these  analyses  are  ac- 
curate, Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  in 
Congress  examine  the  industry. 

Certainly  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is 
not  nearly  as  highly  c  )rcentrated  as  the 
automobile  industry.  Nor,  probably,  is  it 
as  concentrated  as  the  steel,  pharmaceu- 
tical, and  aluminum  industries,  to  name 
just  a  few.  Obviously  concentration  of 
an  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  few  pro- 
ducers is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of  non- 
competition. Other  questions  must  be 
asked. 

Possibly  in  certain  segments  competi- 
tion is  not  feasible — but  what  are  those 
segments?  What  form  must  regulation 
take?  Can  the  balance  of  the  industry 
be  competitive?  And  is  it?  As  a  corollary 
to  this  we  must  also  ask  whether  new  or- 
ganizations enter  into  the  industry  at 
the  various  levels — production,  transpor- 
tation, refining,  or  marketing. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  intention  as 
chairman  of  this  special  subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
lineating the  structure  and  operations  of 
this  industry  in  order  fhat  a  factual  basis 
may  be  laid  from  which  to  draw  conclu- 
sions. 

Possibly  the  industry  is  truly  comjjeti- 
tive  at  all  levels.  Possibly  in  certain  as- 
pects it  Is  noncompetitive.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  subcommittee  should  determine 
what  legi."5lative  steps,  if  any,  are  needed 
to  guarantee  true  competition.  When 
competition  is  not  possible,  the  subcom- 
mittee should  recommend  the  form  reg- 
ulation must  take. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Kennedy)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 


RxpoET  ON  ExEcunvE  Dining  Rooms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  executive  din- 
ing rooms,  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  Referred 
to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Executive  Dining  Rooms 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  executive  dliilng  rooms,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report    on    Property    AcQXJismoNs    of 
Emergenct  Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report    Relating    to    Revised    Department 

OF     the     Navy     Shore     Establishment 

Realinement  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ( instaUatious  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
facts  concerning  a  revised  Department  of 
the  Navy  Shore  Establishment  ReaUnement 
Action  at  the  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  or  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  thb 
Unfied  States 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  during  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  Insur- 
ance In  connection  with  loans  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  residential  historic  properties 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Report  by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
the  month  of  June  1973  relating  to  number 
of  passengers  and  the  on-time  performance 
cf  schedules  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  U£.  Tariff  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Its  report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Report  op  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Its  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Five  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  entitled  "Summary  of  U.S. 
Assistance  To  Jordan":  "Audit  of  Payments 
Prom  Special  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  for  the  C-5A  Aircraft  Pro- 
gram During  the  Quarter  Ended  June  30, 
1973";   "Airmail  Improvement  Program  Ob- 


jectives Unrealized";  "Should  Appropriated 
Funds  Be  Used  for  Transportation  Procured 
Specifically  lor  Armed  Forces  Exchange 
Goods?"  and  "Unclaimed  Savings  Bonds 
Should  Be  Returned  to  Veterans  and  Other 
Individuals"  (with  accompsjiylng  reports) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  an^ 
nual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3o, 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  rep)ort).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  Implementation  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
part  II  of  Its  report  dated  July  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2178.  A  bill  to  name  the  U.S.  courthouse 
and  Federal  office  buUdlng  under  construc- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  "Hale  Boggs 
Federal  BuUdlng,"  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-464) ;  and 

S.  2503.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  office 
building  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  "Earle  Cabell 
Federal  Building"  (Rept.  No.  93-465) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1769.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
flre,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cle.s  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  report  the  bill  (S. 
1769)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration and  a  Naticmal  Fire  Academy  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  incidence 
of  death,  personal  injury',  and  property 
damage  from  fire,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  flre  preven- 
tion and  control  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
to  file  the  written  report  on  the  bill  by 
October  18, 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee report  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  this  week  because  this  is  National 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  If  enacted,  this 
legislation  would  create  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  program  of  flre 
prevention  and  control  ever  pursued  by 
the  Federal  Government. 
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The  legislation  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  2-year  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control.  I  have  reviewed  the  Com- 
mission's report  carefully  and  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  fire  problem  in  this 
Nation,  as  compared  to  other  industrial 
nations,  is  a  national  outrage: 

It  is  deplorable  that  during  the  next 
hour,  there  will  be  300  destructive  fires 
in  the  United  States  resulting  In  1  death, 
34  injuries,  and  $300,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty damage. 

It  is  deplorable  that  annually,  12.000 
lives  are  lost  in  fires;  and  300.000  are  in- 
jured. Of  that  nimiber,  one-sixth  will 
spend  anywhere  from  6  weeks  to  2  years 
in  the  hospital  recuperating. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  cost  of  fire  to 
the  Nation  is  $11.4  billion  armually. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  profession  of 
firefighter  is  the  most  hazardoiis  in  the 
United  States  with  an  injury  rate  of 
39.6  per  100  in  1971. 

And  it  is  equally  deplorable  that  the 
richest  and  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced nation  in  the  world  leads  all  the 
major  industrialized  coimtrles  in  per 
capita  deaths  and  property  loss  from  fire. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  create  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary-  of  Commerce  for  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary would  oversee  a  flre  research  and 
control  program  composed  of : 

First.  A  flre  academy:  A  Federal  flre 
academy  would  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  training  to  local 
fire  services.  The  Secretary  would  develop 
curricula,  standards  of  admission,  and 
performance  for  awarding  degrees  and 
certificates.  In  addition,  he  would  develop 
model  curricula  and  training  programs 
for  use  by  other  educational  institutions. 

Second.  Fire  research:  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  expand  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  program  of  re- 
search to  develop  a  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  fire  prevention  and  flre  sup- 
pression. The  program  would  also  include 
studies  of  operations  and  management 
techniques  for  the  fire  services. 

Third.  Flre  data:  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  authorized  to  col- 
lect, analyze,  publish,  and  disseminate 
data  on  the  prevention,  occurrence,  con- 
trol, and  results  of  fire. 

Fourth.  Flre  education:  Based  on  the 
theory  that  many  fires  can  be  prevented, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
authorized  to  undertake  a  public  educa- 
tion campaign. 

Fifth.  Master  plan  demonstration 
projects:  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
fund  five  to  eight  State  model  demon- 
stration projects.  The  goal  of  these  proj- 
ects would  be  to  explore  new  ways  of 
developing  and  implementing  master 
plans  for  fire  prevention  sund  control  for 
States  and  local  jurisdictions. 

Sixth.  Bum  centers:  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  an 
expanded  program  of  research  on  bums, 
treatment  of  bum  injuries,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  victims.  It  would  Include  the 
establishment  of  25  additional  bum  cen- 
ters and  bum  units  for  the  specialized 
treatment  of  injuries. 


Seventh.  Loan  guarantees:  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  nursing  homes  which  Install 
sprinkler  systems  and  other  flre  preven- 
tion devices. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  their 
imified  support  of  this  legislation.  I  hope 
that  the  entire  Senate  will  consider  and 
approve  this  landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  as  reported 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1769 

A  bUl  to  establish  a  United  States  Flre  Ad- 
ministration and  a  National  PMxe  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  incidence  of 
deatb.  personal  Injury,  and  property  dam- 
age from  flre,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
and  coordination  of  flre  prevention  and 
control  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  t<x  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Flre  Prevention 
and  Control  Act". 

DECLARATION     OP     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  The  National  Commission  on  Plre  Pre- 
vention and  Control,  established  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-259,  has  made  an  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Na- 
tion's flre  problem,  has  made  detailed  find- 
ings as  to  the  extent  of  this  problem  In 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life  and 
property,  and  has  made  ninety  thoughtful 
recommendations.  The  National  Commission 
concluded  that  while  flre  prevention  and 
control  is  and  should  remain  a  State  and 
local  responsibility,  "the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  .  .  .  help  ...  If  any  significant  reduc- 
tion In  flre  losses  is  to  be  achieved." 

(2)  The  United  States  today  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  rate  of  death  and  property 
loss  from  flre  of  all  the  major  Industrialized 
nations  in  the  world  (57.1  deaths  per  million 
versus  only  29.7  deaths  per  million  for  the 
Industrialized  nation  with  the  next  to  the 
worst  record ) . 

(3)  Flre  constitutes  a  major  burden  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce.  Flre  kills  twelve 
thousand  and  scars  and  Injures  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  each  year.  Includ- 
ing flfty  thousand  individuals  who  must  be 
hoepltallzed  for  periods  lasting  from  six 
weeks  to  t^o  years.  Almost  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  property  Is  destroyed  by  fire  an- 
nually, and  the  total  economic  cost  of  de- 
structive flre  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Commission  to  be 
$11,400,000,000  per  year.  Flreflghtlng  Is  the 
Nation's  most  hazardous  profession,  with  a 
death  rate  15  per  centum  higher  than  that 
of  the  next  most  dangerous  occupation. 

(4)  The  National  Commission  concluded 
that  the  flre  problem  Is  exacerbated  by — 

(A)  "the  Indifference  with  which  Ameri- 
cans confront  the  subject"; 

(B)  the  Nation's  failure  to  undertake  slg- 
nlflcant  amounts  of  scientific  research  and 
development  Into  flre  and  flre-related  prob- 
lems; 

(C)  the  Inadequate  facilities  and  resources 
available  to  train  flreflghters  in  flre  preven- 
tion and  control  techniques; 

(D)  the  scarcity  of  reliable  data  and  In- 
formation; 

(E)  the  fact  that  designers  and  purchasers 
of  building  and  products  generally  give  only 
minimal  attention  to  flre  safety  ( "many  com- 
munities are  without  adequate  building  and 
flre  prevention  codes") ; 


(F)  the  fact  that  many  local  flre  depart- 
ments appear  concerned  only  with  flre  sup- 
pression  and  rescuing  victims  rather  than 
with  being  at  least  equaUy  concerned  with 
flre  prevention.  Inspection,  emd  code-enforce- 
ment programs  ("about  95  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  flre  services  Is  used  to 
extinguish  flres;  only  about  5  cents  Is  spent 
on  efforts  ...  to  prevent  fires  from  start- 
ing");  and 

(0)  the  limited  number  of  places  in  the 
United  States  that  have  bum  centers  which 
are  pr(^>erly  equipped  and  staffed  to  save 
lives   and    rehabilitate   the   victims   of   flre. 

(5)  The  unacceptably  high  death,  injury, 
and  property  losses  from  flre  can  b©  reduced 
if  the  Federal  Ck>vernment  establishes  a  co- 
ordinated program  to  support  and  reinforce 
the  flre  prevention  and  control  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

(b)  Purposes. — Therefore  it  is  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to— 

(1)  establish  the  ofSce  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Plre  Prevention  and 
Control; 

(2)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  a  national  Program  for  Flre  Pre- 
vention and  Control  (FIREPAC)  and  to  au- 
thorize him  to  initiate,  support,  and  main- 
tain programs  and  activities  to  reduce  the 
Nation's  flre  problem; 

(3)  direct  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  conduct  an  intensified  program 
of  research  Into  the  treatment  of  burn  in- 
juries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  victims  of 
flres;  and 

(4)  authorize  fire  protection  assistance. 

DEriNITlONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Academy"  means  the  National  Acad- 
emy for  Flre  Prevention  and  Control  (FIRE- 
PAC  Academy),  authorized  imder  section  6 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  "Flre  service"  means  a  department, 
bureau,  commission,  board,  or  other  agency 
established  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  by  a  volunteer  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling  fires 
or  loss  and  damage  from  flre. 

(3)  "Local"  means  of  or  pertaining  to  any 
city,  county,  special  purpose  district,  or  oth- 
er political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(4)  "Program"  means  the  Program  for 
Flre  Prevention  and  Control,  establish  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(6)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Ooiam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any  other  territory 
or  poflsesslon  of  the  United  States. 

ASSISTANT    SECRCTAST    OF    COIIMKRCE    FOR    mi 
PREVENTION    AND   CONTROL 

Sec.  4.  Section  42(a)  of  the  Act  of  October 
21,  1970  (84  Stat.  1038;  15  U.S.C.  1507a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"assistant    SECRETARY    FOR    FIRE   PREVENTION 
AND    CONTROL 

"There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries now  provided  by  law,  one  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Flre  Prevention  and  Control.  This 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Flre  Prevention  and 
Control  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Flre  Prevention  and  Control  Act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  responsibilities,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Flre  Prevention 
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and  Control  shall  consult,  be  guided  by,  and 
implement,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission  on 
Flre  Prevention  and  Control,  to  the  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act." 

rlRE    PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL    PROGRAM 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Establishment. — The  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  a  na- 
tional Program  for  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol (FIREPAC).  The  Program  shall  consist 
of  aU  relevant  programs  and  activities  here- 
tofore established  in  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce together  with  all  programs  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  or  mandated  to  be  estab- 
lished under  this  Act.  The  Program  shall  be 
administered,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Flre  Prevent  and  Control. 

(b)    Content. — The  Program  may  consist 

Of— 

(1)  the  FIREPAC  Academy,  authorized  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
6  of  this  Act; 

(2)  research  and  development  programs, 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act; 

(3)  an  annual  conference  of  professionals 
in  flre  prevention,  flre  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  burn  Injuries,  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  national  data  center  on  flre  preven- 
tion and  control,  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  a  fire  services  assistance  program,  pur- 
suant to  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(6)  State  demonstration  projects,  pur- 
suant to  section  11  of  this  Act. 

(7)  citizens'  participation  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  this  Act; 

(8)  relevant  studies,  as  directed  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act; 

(9)  an  annual  report,  as  directed  by  sec- 
tion 14of  this  Act; 

(10)  an  awards  program  as  directed  by 
section  16  of  this  Act;  and 

(11)  such  other  programs  and  activities 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  are 
likely  to  reduce  the  Nation's  losses  from 
flres. 

FIREPAC    ACADEMY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Authorization. — The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  National  Acad- 
emy for  Flre  Prevention  and  Control 
(FIREPAC  Academy).  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  this  section,  to  develop 
and  revise  curricula,  standards  of  admission 
and  performance,  and  criteria  for  the  award- 
ing of  degrees  and  certificates.  He  Is  further 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Director,  faculty 
members,  and  consultants  for  the  Academy 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appKjIntments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and,  with  respect 
to  temporary  and  intermittent  services,  to 
make  appointments  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Purpose. — The  Academy  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  appropriate  educational  and 
research  programs  to — 

(1)  train  flre  eervice  personnel  in  such 
akllli  and  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to 
advance  their  ability  to  prevent  and  control 
flres; 

(2)  develop  model  ctirrlcula,  training  pro- 
grams, and  other  educational  materials  suit- 
able for  use  at  other  educational  Institutions. 
and  to  make  such  materials  available  with- 
out charge; 

(3)  develop  and  administer  a  program  of 
correspondence  courses  to  advance  the 
knowledge  and  skUls  of  fire  service  person- 
nel: 

(4)  develop  and  distribute  to  appropriate 
officials  model  questions  suitable  for  use  in 
conducting  entrance  and  promotional  exami- 
nations for  flre  service  personnel:  and 

(5)  reduce  the  Nation's  flre  problem. 

(c)  Board  of  Overseers. — Upon  establish- 
ment of  the  Academy,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish   a   procedure    for   the   selection   of 


professionals  in  the  field  of  flre  safety,  fire 
prevention,  flre  control,  research  and  de- 
velopment In  fire  protection,  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon  of  flre  victims,  or  local  gov- 
ernment services  management  to  serve  as 
members  of  a  Board  of  Overseers  for  the 
Academy.  Pursuant  to  such  procedure,  the 
Secretary  shall  select  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  Each  member  of  such 
Board  shall  each  year  Independently  Inspect 
and  evaluate  the  Academy  and  report  his 
flndlngs  and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Board  of  Overseers  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  and  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
on  all  questions  pertinent  to  the  Academy. 

(d)  Placement  Service. — The  Secretary 
shall  maintain  at  the  Academy  a  placement 
and  promotion-opportunities  program  for 
firefighters  In  cooperation  with  fire  services. 

(e)  CoNS'raucTioN  Approval. — (1)  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  planning 
or  construction  of  faculties  for  the  Academy 
involving  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  $100,000 
if  such  planning  or  construction  has  not  been 
approved  by  resolutions  adopted  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  consideration  of  such 
approval,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed  facility 
Including  (but  not  limited  to)  — 

(A)  a  brief  description  of  the  facility  to 
be  planned  or  constructed; 

(B)  the  location  of  the  facility,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  facility: 

(C)  a  statement  of  those  agencies,  private 
and  public,  which  will  use  such  facility,  to- 
gether with  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
such  agency  toward  the  cost  of  such  faicUlty; 
and 

(D)  a  statement  of  justification  of  the 
need  for  such  facility. 

(2)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
facility  approved  under  this  subsection  as  set 
forth  In  the  prospectus  may  be  Increased  by 
the  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  Increase. 
If  any,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
construction  costs,  from  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  prospectus  to  Congress,  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  Increase  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such 
estimated  maximum  cost. 

FIRE    research     AND     DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct directly  or  through  contracts — 

(a)  a  program  of  basic  and  applied  fire  re- 
search for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  processes 
underlying  all  aspects  of  flre.  Such  program 
shall  Include  sclentlflc  investigations  of — 

( 1 )  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  combus- 
tion processes; 

(2)  the  dynamics  of  flame  Ignition,  flame 
spread,  and  flame  extinguishment; 

(3)  the  compKJsltlon  of  combustion  prod- 
ucts developed  by  various  sources  and  under 
various  environmental  conditions; 

(4)  the  early  stages  of  flres  In  buildings 
and  other  structures,  structural  subsystems, 
and  structural  components  and  all  other 
types  of  flres.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
foreet  flres.  flres  underground,  oil  blowout 
flres,  and  waterborne  flres  with  the  aim  of 
Improving  early  detection  capability; 

(6)  the  behavior  of  flres  involving  aU  types 
of  buildings  and  other  structures  and  their 
contente.  (Including  mobile  homes  and  high- 
rise  buUdlngs,  construction  materials,  floor 
and  wall  coverings,  coatings,  furnishings, 
and  other  combustible  materials);  and  all 
other  types  of  flres  (Including  forest  flres, 
flres  underground,  oil  blowout  flres.  and 
waterborne  flres) ; 

(6)  the  unique  aspects  of  flre  hazards 
arising  from  the  transportation  and  use  In 
Industrial  and  professional  practices  of  com- 
bustible gases,  fluids,  and  materials; 


(7)  development  of  design  concepts  for 
providing  Increased  flre  safety  consistent 
with  habitabUlty.  comfort,  and  human  Im- 
pact, In  buUdlngs  and  other  structures;  and 

(8)  such  other  aspects  of  the  flre  process 
as  are  deemed  useful  for  pursuing  the  objec- 
tives of  the  flre  research  program; 

(b)  research  Into  the  biological,  physiolog- 
ical, and  psychological  factors  affecting  hu- 
man victims  of  flre  and  the  performance  of 
Individual  members  of  flre  sevices  and  re- 
search to  develop  clothing  and  protective 
equipment  to  reduce  the  risk  of  Injury  to 
firefighters; 

(c)  studies  of  the  operations  and  manage- 
ment aspects  of  flre  services,  including  oper- 
ations research,  management  economics, 
cost  effectiveness  studies,  and  such  other 
techniques  as  are  found  applicable  and  use- 
ful. Such  studies  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  allocation  of  resources,  the 
manner  of  responding  to  alarms,  the  opera- 
tion of  cltywlde  and  regional  flre  dispatch 
centers,  and  the  effectiveness,  frequency,  and 
methods  of  building  Inspections;  and 

(d)  operation  tests,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  flre  Investigations  In  support  of  the 
activities  set  forth  In  this  section. 

ANNUAL    conference 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  orga- 
nize or  participate  In  organizing  an  annual 
conference  on  fire  prevention  and  control.  He 
may  pay  In  whole  or  In  part  the  costs  of  such 
conference  and  the  expenses  of  some  or  all  of 
the  participants.  AU  the  Nation's  flre  services 
shall  be  eligible  to  send  representatives  to 
each  such  conference  to  discuss,  exchange 
Ideas,  and  participate  In  educational  pro- 
grams on  new  techniques  In  flre  prevention 
and  control.  Such  conferences  shtill  be  open 
to  the  public. 

NATIONAL   DATA  CKNTEK 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to— 

(a)  operate  directly  or  through  contracts 
an  Integrated  comprehensive  fire  data  pro- 
gram based  on  the  coUectlon,  analysis,  pub- 
lication, and  dissemination  of  information 
related  to  the  prevention,  occurrence,  con- 
trol, and  results  of  flres  of  all  types.  The  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  provide  an  accurate 
national  picture  of  the  flre  problem,  identify 
major  problem  areas,  assist  in  setting  prior- 
ities, determine  possible  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, and  monitor  progress  of  programs  to 
reduce  flre  losses.  To  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, the  program  shall  Include — 

(1)  Information  on  the  frequency,  causes, 
spread,  and  extinguishment  of  fixes; 

(2)  Information  on  the  number  of  injuries 
and  deaths  resulting  from  flres.  Including  the 
maximum  available  Information  on  the  spe- 
cific causes  and  nature  of  such  Injiirles  and 
deaths,  and  Information  on  property  losses; 

(3)  Information  on  the  occupational  haz- 
ards of  fl^-emen  including  the  causes  of  death 
and  injury  to  flremen  arising  directly  and 
Indirectly  from  flreflghtlng  activities; 

(4)  Information  on  all  types  of  flre  preven- 
tion activities  Including  inspection  practices; 

(5)  technical  Information  related  to  build- 
ing construction,  flre  properties  of  materials, 
and  other  similar  Information; 

(6)  Information  on  flre  prevention  and 
control  laws,  systems,  methods,  techniques, 
and  administrative  structures  used  in  foreign 
nations; 

(7)  Information  on  the  causes,  behavior, 
and  best  method  of  control  of  other  types  of 
fires.  Including,  but  not  limited,  to  foreat 
flres.  flres  underground.  oU  blowout  flres,  and 
waterborne  flres;  and 

(8)  such  other  Information  and  data  as  Is 
Judged  useful  and  applicable; 

(b)  develop  standardized  data  reporting 
methods  and  to  encourage  and  assist  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies,  public  and  private. 
In  developing  and  reporting  fire-related 
Information; 

(c)  make  full  use  of  existing  data,  dat» 
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gathering  and   analysis  organizations,   both 
public  and  private;   and 

(d)  Insure  dissemination  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  of  fire  data  collected  and  de- 
veloped under  this  section. 

FIRE    SERVICES    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  as- 
sist the  Nation's  fire  services,  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  forms  of 
assistance,  to — 

(a)  advance  the  professional  development 
of  fire  service  personnel; 

(b)  assist  in  conducting  or  supplementing, 
at  the  request  of  a  fire  service,  local  and 
regional  programs  for  the  training  of  flre 
personnel; 

(c)  develop  model  flre  training  and  educa- 
tional progrims,  curricula,  and  information 
materials; 

(d)  develop  new  or  Improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  Improve  flre  prevention  and  control; 

(e)  conduct  such  development,  testing, 
and  demonstration  projects  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  introduce  new  technology  stand- 
ards, operating  methods,  command  tech- 
niques, and  management  systems  into  use  in 
the  flre  services; 

(f)  provide,  establish,  and  support  special- 
ized and  advanced  education  and  training 
programs  and  facilities  for  flre  service 
personnel; 

(g)  measure  and  evaluate,  on  a  cost-bene- 
flt  basis,  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  activities  of  each  flre  service  and  the 
predictable  consequences  on  the  applicable 
local  flre  services  of  coordination  or  combina- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part.  In  a  regional,  met- 
ropolitan, or  State-wide  flre  service;  and 

(h)  sponsor  and  encourage  research  Into 
approaches,  techniques,  systems,  and  equip- 
ment to  improve  and  strengthen  flre  preven- 
tion and  control  in  the  rural  and  remote 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

MASTER    PLAN    DEMONSTKATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  H.  (a)  Generai.. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  master 
plan  demonstration  projects  which  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  eight  demonstra- 
tion projects  may  be  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section.  Any  demonstration 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  a  State  In 
accordance  with  the  application  of  the  State 
submitted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Whenever  any  such  State  includes  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  which  Include 
two  or  more  States,  then  such  State  shall 
Include  the  entire  such  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area  In  its  master  plan  dem- 
onstration project. 

(b)  ELiGiamry  for  Graitts. — The  Secretary 
la  authorized  to  establish  criteria  of  eligi- 
bility for  awarding  master  plan  demonstra- 
tion project  grants.  In  awarding  such  project 
grants,  the  Secretary  shall  select  projects 
which  are  unique  In  terms  of — 

(1)  The  characteristics  of  the  State,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  density  and  dis- 
tribution of  population;  ratio  of  volunteer 
versus  paid  flre  services;  geographic  location, 
topography  and  climate:  oer  capita  rate  of 
death  and  property  loss  from  flre;  size  and 
characteristics  of  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State:  and  socio-economic  composition; 
and 

(2)  The  approach  to  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  master  plan  which  Is 
proposed  to  be  developed  with  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  section.  Such  approaches 
may  Include  central  planning  by  a  State 
agency,  regionalized  planning  within  a  State 
coordinated  by  a  State  agency,  or  local  plan- 
ning supplemenrted  and  coordinated  by  a 
State  agency. 


(c)  Procedure  for  Awarding  Grants. — A 
grant  under  this  section  may  be  obtained  up- 
on an  application  by  a  State  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 
Upon  the  approval  of  any  such  application, 
the  Secretary  may  malce  a  grant  to  the  State 
to  pay  each  flscal  year  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project.  Not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  each  grant  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  planning  and  development  of  the  mas- 
ter plan  and  the  remainder  to  partial  or  total 
Implementation.  Payments  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  In  advance,  in  Install- 
ments, or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

(d)  Master  Plan. — (1)  Elach  demonstra- 
tion project  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  result  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  comprehensive  master  plan 
for  flre  protection  for  each  State  funded 
thereunder.  Each  such  master  plan  shall  con- 
tain: 

(A)  a  survey  of  the  resources  and  personnel 
of  existing  flre  services  and  an  analysis  of 
flre  and  building  codes  effectiveness  In  the 
State; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  short-  and  long-term 
flre  prevention  and  control  needs  in  the 
State; 

(C)  a  plan  to  meet  the  flre  prevention 
and  control  needs  of  the  State;   and 

(D)  an  estimate  of  costs  and  a  realistic 
plan  for  flnanclng  Implementation  of  the 
plan  and  operation  on  a  continuing  basis,  and 
a  summary  of  problems  that  are  anticipated 
in    implementing    such    plan. 

(2)  Forty-two  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  summary  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  master  plans  prepared  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Such  report  shall  also  assess 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  master  plan  pro- 
gram and  recommend  to  Congress  whether 
Federal  financial  assistance  should  be  au- 
thorized In  order  that  master  plans  can  be 
developed  in  all  States. 

(e)  Authorization  for  Appropriation. — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
$10,000,000.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  any  flscal  year  may  be  granted 
for  projects  In  any  one  State. 

CITIZEN    participation 

Sec.  12.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
educate  the  public  and  to  overcome  public 
indifference  as  to  flre  safety  and  flre  pre- 
vention. Such  steps  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  publications,  audio-visual 
presentations,  and  demonstrations. 

(b)  Fire  Safety  Effectiveness  State- 
ments.— The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
courage owners  and  managers  of  residential 
multiple-unit,  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
transportation  structure  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  him  for  evaluation  and  certification 
a  Fire  Safety  Effectiveness  Statement  pur- 
suant to  standards,  formers,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations to  be  developed  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  A  copy  of  such  statement  and 
evaluation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  applica- 
ble local  flre  service  and.  In  the  case  of 
transportation  structures,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Any  person  who  submits 
such  a  statement  and  receives  certification 
may  attach  the  following  statement  to  any 
advertisement  or  notice  which  pertains  to 
the  structure  as  to  which  such  statement 
ha^  been  submitted :  "A  Flre  Safety  Effec- 
tiveness Statement  has  been  prepared  re- 
garding this  structure  and  this  structure 
has  been  certified  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.". 

(c)  Review. — The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  review,  evaluate,  and  suggest  Improve- 
ments In  State  and  local  fire  prevention  and 
building   codes,   fire   services,   and   any   rel- 


evant Federal  or  private  codes,  regulations, 
and  flre  services.  He  shall  annually  submit 
to  Congress  a  summary  of  such  reviews, 
evaluations,  and  suggestions.  In  evaluating 
such  a  code  or  codes,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  human  Impact  of  all  code  require- 
ments, standards,  and  provisions  in  terms 
of  comfort  and  habltablUty  for  resldenu  or 
employees  as  well  as  the  fire  prevention  and 
control  value  or  potential  of  each  such  re- 
quirement, standard,  and  provision. 

(d)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  shall  assist 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
in  the  development  of  flre  safety  standards 
or  codes  for  consumer  products,  as  defined 
In  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 
use.  2051  etseq.). 

(e)  Public  Access  to  Information. — (i) 
Copies  of  any  document,  report,  statement, 
or  Informalton  received  or  sent  by  the  Pro- 
gram for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  upon  Identi- 
fiable request,  and  at  reasonable  cost,  unless 
such  information  may  not  be  publicly  re- 
leased pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  release 
of  any  information  described  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  652  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law 
from  disclosure  to  the  public. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disclose  infor- 
mation obtained  by  him  under  this  Act 
which  concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed — 

(A)  upon  request,  to  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  for  official 
use: 

(B)  upon  request,  to  any  committee  of 
Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  the  information  re- 
lates; 

(C)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  information  without  Im- 
pairing the  proceedings;  and 

(D)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect 
health  and  safety  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  In  writing  or  for  discus- 
sion in  closed  session  within  fifteen  days  by 
the  party  to  which  the  Information  pertains 
(If  the  delay  resulting  from  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  health  and  safety) . 

STUDIES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Fiscal  Study. — The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study  the  flnanclng 
of  the  Nation's  flre  services  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  whether  the  moneys  avail- 
able to  the  various  flre  services  through 
State  and  local  taxation  and  Federal-State 
revenue  sharing  is  adequate  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's need  to  minimize  human  and  property 
losses  from  flre,  or  whether  the  Congress 
should  authorize  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
prevent  and  reduce  fire  losses.  The  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
not  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  prior  review,  clearance,  or  approval 
by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Firefighter  Study. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Nation's  flre  services  as  they 
affect  Individual  flreflghters.  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  rates  of  pay;  retirement  bene- 
fits; working  conditions;  training  require- 
ments: entrance  and  promotional  systems, 
standards,  requirements,  and  opportunities: 
number  of  hours  spent  on  active  service:  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups:  the  Impact  on  in- 
dividual firefighters  of  coordinating  and 
combining  local  flre  services  into  regional, 
metropolitan,  or  statewide  flre  services:  risk 
of  injury  or  death  during  active  service;  and 
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reconmiendatlons  for  Improvements.  The  re- 
sults of  such  study  shall  be  repwrted  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  thereafter, 
such  results  shall  be  updated  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  required  by 
section  1  \  ol  this  Act. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
June  30  of  the  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  each  year  thereafter 
on  all  activities  of  the  Program  for  Flre  Pre- 
vention and  Control  and  all  measures  taken 
to  Implement  and  carry  out  this  Act  under- 
taken during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to — 

(a)  a  thorough  appraisal.  Including  sta- 
tistical analysis,  estimates,  and  long-term 
projections  of  the  human  and  economic  losses 
due  to  flre; 

(b)  a  survey  and  summary.  In  such  detail 
as  is  deemed  advisable,  of  the  research  un- 
dertaken or  sponsored  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(c)  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  for  Flre  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  an  explanation  of  the  curriculum  of 
study; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  standards  of  ad- 
mission and  performance; 

(3)  the  criteria  for  the  awarding  of  de- 
grees and  certificates;  and 

(4)  a  statistical  compilation  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending  the  Academy  and 
receiving  degrees  or  certificates: 

(d)  a  summary  of  the  activities  under- 
taken to  assist  to  the  Nation's  fire  services, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act: 

(e)  a  summary  of  the  citizens'  participa- 
tion programs  undertaken  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months; 

(f)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation by  owrers  of  residential  multiple- 
unit,  commercial,  industrial,  and  transpor- 
tation structures  In  preparing  and  submit- 
ting a  Plre  Safety  Effectiveness  Statement 
pursuant  to  section  11  of  this  Act; 

(g)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
In  order  of  priority; 

(h)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  declaration  of  policy  of  this  Act;  and 

(1)  all  other  Information  required  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Assistance. — Each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  P3deral  Govern- 
ment and  each  Independent  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary, 
upon  written  request,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise,  such  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  transfer  of 
personnel  with  their  consent  and  without 
prejudice  to  their  position  and  rating. 

(b)  Powers.— With  respect  to  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  U  authorized  to — 

<  1 )  entar  into,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5) ,  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) ) ; 

(3)  purchtise,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  deal  in  and  with 
any  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  intangible)  or  Interest  in  property, 
wherever  situated;  and  to  sell,  convey,  mort- 
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gage,   pledge,   lease,   exchange,   or   otherwise 
disfkose  of  property  and  assets; 

(4)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
under  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  qualified  experts;  and 

(5)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Coordination. — To  the  extent  possible 
and  consistent  v,^th  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  utilize 
existing  programs,  data.  Information,  and 
facilities  already  available  in  other  Federal 
Government  departments  and  agencies,  and, 
where  appropriate,  existing  private  research 
organizations,  centers,  and  universities.  The 
Secretary  sliall  provide  liaison  at  an  ap- 
propriate organization  level  to  assure  coor- 
dination of  its  activities  with  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  departments,  bu- 
reaus, or  offices  concerned  with  any  matter 
related  to  the  Program  for  Flre  Prevention 
and  Control  and  with  private  and  other 
Federal  organizations  and  offices  so  con- 
cerned. 

Public  Safety  Awards 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Establishment. — There  are 
established  two  classes  of  honorary  awards 
for  the  recognition  of  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished service  by  public  safety  officers — 

(1)  the  President's  Award  For  Outstanding 
Public  Safety  Service  ("President's  Award") ; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary's  Award  For  Distin- 
guished Public  Safety  Service  ("Secretary's 
Award") . 

(b)  Description. — (1)  The  President's 
Award  shall  be  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  Uiiited  States  to  public  safety  officers 
for  extraordinary  valor  in  the  line  of  duty 
or  for  outsta:iding  contribution  to  the  field 
of  public  safety. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  Award  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  public  safety  officers  for  distin- 
guished sen'lce  In  the  field  of  public  safety. 

(c)  SELEcno*.- The  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  GenejAl  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
President  in  the  selection  of  individuals  to 
whom  the  President's  Award  shall  be  ten- 
dered. In  performing  this  function,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
and  review  recommendations  submitted  to 
them  by  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local 
government  officials.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  names  of  those  individuals  deter- 
mined by  them  to  merit  the  award,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor.  Recipients  of  the 
President's  Award  shall  be  selected  by  the 
President. 

(d)  LiMTTATioN. — (1)  There  shall  not  be 
awarded  In  any  one  calendar  year  In  excess 
of  twelve  President's  Awards. 

(2)  There  shall  be  no  limit  on  the  number 
of  the  Secretary's  Awards  presented. 

(e)  Award. — (1)  Each  President's  Award 
^HWl  consist  of — 

(A)  a  medal  suitably  inscribed,  bearing 
such  devices  and  emblems,  and  struck  from 
such  material  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attornet  General,  deems  appropri- 
ate. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  the  medal  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
to  the  President;  and 

(B)  an  appropriate  citation. 

(2)  Each  Secretary's  Award  shall  consist 
of  an  appropriate  citation. 

(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  Jointly  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(g)  DEFiNmoNs. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "public  safety  officer"  means  a  per- 
son serving  a  public  agency,  with  or  without 
comp>ensation.  as — 

( 1 )  a  firefighter;  or 


(2)  a  law  -inforcement  officer,  including  a 
corrections  or  a  court  officer. 

authorization  for  appropriations 

Sec  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  except  Section  11  of  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 825,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $35,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
conforming  amendments 

Sec.    18.    (a)    Chapter   552   of   the   Act   of 
February    14,    1903,   as    amended    (15    U.S.C. 
1511)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"bureaus  in  department 

"The  following  named  bureaus,  administra- 
tions, services,  offices,  and  programs  of  the 
public  service,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto, 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce: 

"(a)  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration: 

"(b)   United  States  Travel  Service; 

"(c)  Maritime  Administration: 

"(d)  National  Bureau  of  Standards; 

"(e)  Patent  Office; 

"(f)  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

"(g)  Program  for  Plre  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol; and 

"(h)  such  other  bureaus  or  other  orga- 
nizational units  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  from  time  to  time  establish  In 
accordance  with  law." 

(b)  Paragraph  12  of  section  5315  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(7)". 

(c)  Title  I  of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Act  of  March  1,  1963,  82  Stat. 
34:   15  U.S.C.  278  f,  g)   is  repealed. 

VICTIMS   OF   FIRE 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish,  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, an  expanded  program  of  research  on 
burns,  treatment  of  burn  injuries,  and  re- 
habilitation of  victims  of  fires.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall — 

(a)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment thoughout  the  Nation  of  twenty-flve 
additional  burn  centers,  which  shall  comprise 
separate  hospital  facilities  providing  spe- 
cialized burn  treatment  and  Including  re- 
search and  teaching  programs,  and.  twenty- 
five  additional  burn  units,  which  shall  com- 
prise specialized  facilities  in  general  hospitals 
used  only  for  burn  victims: 

(b)  provide  training  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  specialists  to  staff  the  new  burn  cen- 
ters and  burn  units; 

(c)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment in  general  hospitals  of  ninety  burn 
programs,  which  comprise  staffs  of  burn  In- 
Jury  specialists; 

(d)  provide  special  training  In  emergency 
care  for  burn  victims; 

(e)  augment  sponsorship  of  research  on 
burns  and  burn  treatment; 

(f)  administer  and  support  a  systematic 
program  of  research  concerning  smoke  In- 
halation Injuries;  and 

(g)  sponsor  and  support  other  research  and 
training  programs  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  burn  injury  victims. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$7,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

FIRE    PROTECTION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  20.  Section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  VS.C.  1715W)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pr«- 
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scribe  to  make  commitments  to  Insure  loans 
made  by  flnanclal  Institutions  to  skilled 
nursing  facilities  and  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  In- 
stallation of  Are  safety  equipment  necessary 
Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National  Plre  Protec- 
for  compliance  with  the  latest  edition  of  the 
tlon  Association,  as  modified  In  accordance 
with  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  or  which  are  recognized  by  the, Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
conditions  of  participation  for  providers  of 
services  under  title  XVIII  and  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  modified  In  ac- 
cordance with  evaluations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  such  Act. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insiu'ance  under  this 
subsection  a  loan  shall — 

"(A)  have  a  principal  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  twelve  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  amortization  of 
the  loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  structure  In  which  the 
equipment  Is  to  be  Installed,  whichever  is 
less;  and 

"(D)  comply  with  other  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (5), 
(6),  (7),  (9),  and  (10)  of  section  220(h) 
shall  be  applicable  to  loans  Insured  under 
this  subsection,  except  that  all  references  to 
"home  Improvement  loans'  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  loans  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c), 
(d) ,  and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  loans 
Insured  under  this  subsection,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  references  in  such 
subsections  to  'this  section'  or  "this  title' 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  QUESTIONS  RE- 
LATED TO  SECRET  AND  CONFI- 
DENTIAL DOCUMENTS— (S.  REPT. 
NO.  93-466) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  To  Study  Questions 
Related  to  Secret  and  Confidential  Docu- 
ments, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINOTON,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Donald  R.  Cotter,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  MUltary  Liaison  Committee 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

8.  3571.  A  bill  Tor  the  relief  of  Sperling  & 
Schwartz.  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2672.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gelica Cbumacero  Gutierrez.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2573.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  to  permit  donations  of  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment  to  older  Americans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations. 

ByMr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  3574.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mervln  F. 
Starr.  Referred  to  the  Commtltee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOTJTE: 

S.  3575.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  additional 
sanctions  against  shippers  and  conslgneee 
seeking  carriage  of  their  cargo  at  less  than 
the  published  rates  In  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  of  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Coounerce;  and 

S.  2576.  A  bin  to  provide  for  minimum  rate 
provisions  by  nonnatlonal  carriers  In  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macnuson)  : 

S.  2577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  storage 
of  food  commodities  In  geograpblcaUy  dis- 
persed areas  of  tbe  United  States  for  use 
during  any  major  disaster  In  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McCJOVERN: 

S.  2578.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  commodity  exchanges.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrtcultiu-e  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

8.  2679.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Choquette.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  403  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
sentencing  of  youthful  offenders,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    ROBERT   C.   BTRD    (for   Mr. 
Maksfiixd  and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.J.  Res.  164.  A  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  use  his 
franked  mall  privilege  for  a  Umlted  period 
to  send  certain  matters  on  behalf  of  former 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew.  Considered 
and  passed. 


STATEMENTS     ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  as  amended  to  permit  donations 
of  surplus  supplies  and  equipment  to 
older  Americans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  to  permit  donation  of  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  the  legislation  reflects  the 
national  concern  for  older  Americans 
and  further  develops  a  national  policy 
on  aging.  Under  the  proposed  legislation 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Administration  could  donate  surplus 
property  to  States  which  have  entered 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  expand 
access  for  State  and  local  groups  to  ma- 
terials which  previously  were  earmarked 
exclusively  for  education,  health,  and 
civil  defense. 


As  more  money  Is  returned  to  the 
States  under  new  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing programs  designed  to  aid  aging  Amer- 
leans,  a  broader  understanding,  at  com- 
munity and  State  levels,  of  the  needs  of 
older  people  will  emerge  as  will  a  greater 
commitment  by  government,  voluntary 
agencies,  and  the  private  sector  to  serv- 
ing older  Americans  •  •  •  a  commitment 
which  could  add  needed  meaning  to  the 
lives  of  older  Americans  while  enhancing 
the  serenity  of  the  older  years. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  expand 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  law  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  40 
U.S.C.  484(j)  contains  the  provisions 
allowing  distribution  of  surplus  property. 
Surplus  property  is  excess  property  not 
required  for  the  needs  and  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
This  legislation  expands  the  categories 
benefited  within  the  definition  of  surplus 
property,  which  can  be  donated  to  State 
governments  as  designated  within  the 
provisions  of  484(j) .  It  would  establish  a 
new  category  within  the  three  established 
categories  named  in  484(j).  Eligible  re- 
cipients of  donated  property  are  educa- 
tion, public  health,  or  civil  defense.  To 
these  three  categories,  I  wish  to  add  the 
category  of  older  Americans. 

Our  Nation  Is  constantly  setting  goals 
for  itself  in  all  areas  of  national  concern. 
Indeed,  the  priorities  which  we  as  a 
nation  set  are  most  Important.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  further  Implement 
the  sense  of  Congress  toward  a  national 
policy  on  aging  by  recognizing  the  in- 
creasing number  of  older  Americans,  and 
the  inexhaustible  resource  of  talents, 
skill,  experience,  and  time  they  can  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  country. 

There  are  20  million  older  Americans; 
by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  25  million. 
The  latest  census  reveals  that  1  of  every 
10  persons  in  the  United  States  today  has 
reached  the  age  of  65.  My  own  State  now 
has  266,201  residents  over  the  age  of  65. 
This  is  11.8  percent  of  the  States  popu- 
lation. An  additional  211.555  Kansans 
are  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64.  Al- 
though this  Is  not  a  large  proportion,  a 
look  at  the  population  figures  over  the 
last  10  years  shows  a  significant  trend. 
While  the  total  population  of  the  State 
was  increasing  at  a  3.2-percent  rate,  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70 
Increased  by  10.8  percent  nationwide,  the 
over-65  population  has  Increased  at  twice 
the  rate  of  the  under-65  iKipulation  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  therefore  be- 
comes obvious  that  older  Americans  are 
a  growing  force  in  America,  a  group 
whose  needs  should  be  anticipated,  and 
a  resource  which  if  properly  utilized,  can 
add  to  the  richness  of  all  American  life. 

Not  only  is  there  an  increasing  number 
of  older  Americans,  but  they  frequently 
are  unable  to  spontaneously  Integrate 
with  the  community.  Society  decides 
their  status  and  this  decision  Ls  often 
mSde  at  the  governmental  level.  Increas- 
ingly old  age  is  becoming  the  object  of  a 
policy. 

In  planning,  we  must  recognize  the 
continuity  of  life  and  assure  that  older 
Americans  can  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  can  all 
agree  that  adequate  Income,  health  care, 
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and  livable  housing  are  required  for  the 
simple  survival  of  older  people.  Even 
with  adequate  Income,  certain  needed 
services  cannot  always  be  purchased  and 
must  be  provided.  Between  income  and 
service  programs  a  full  range  of  options 
should  be  available  for  all  aging 
Americans. 

By  the  passage  of  S.  50,  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Amendments 
of  1973,  we  made  available  to  our  older 
citizens  comprehensive  health,  educa- 
tions, and  social  services  programs 
through  the  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  coordination  and  devel- 
opment of  new  State  and  local  systems 
of  delivering  these  programs  smd  serv- 
ices. During  the  next  5  years  general 
revenue  sharing  will  channel  over  $30 
billion  to  State  and  local  communities. 

This  amendment  recognizes  that  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  must  act  as  advocates  for  the 
elderly  and  be  held  accountable  both  for 
what  they  do  and  for  what  they  do  not 
do,  to  advance  the  Interest  of  older  peo- 
ple. It  will  also  continue  the  general 
change  of  decentralizing  decision  making 
in  Washington  by  distributing  some  of 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Nation. 
The  planning  mechanisms  that  have 
been  developed  in  communities  and  at 
the  State  and  National  levels  should  in- 
crease efforts  to  develop  programs  and 
services  which  are  responsive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  older  persons  and  more  effective 
In  meeting  their  needs. 

If  planning  Is  to  be  more  than  an  ex- 
ercise in  rhetoric,  it  is  Imperative  that 
there  be  appropriate  authority,  respon- 
sibility, and  accountability  and  that 
there  be  bridges  linking  planning  at  all 
levels  of  the  public  luid  private  sectors. 

The  demand  for  supportive  services 
has  long  exceeded  the  ability  to  meet 
them.  This  amendment  concentrates  on 
a  means  by  which  older  American  groups 
can  secure  supplies  and  equipment  they 
need  to  further  programs.  The  equitable 
exi>ansion  of  this  amendment  Is  based 
upon  the  concept  that  society  does  not 
always  look  upon  the  aged  as  belonging 
to  one  clearly  defined  category.  Society 
as  a  whole  Is  made  up  of  Individual  parts. 
But  as  separate  members,  we  are  united 
by  the  need  for  reciprocal  relationships. 

Clearly,  older  Americans  have  given 
much  to  this  country.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  assure  them  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue their  significant  place  in  the 
Nation.  The  least  debatable  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  our  day  and  the  surest  in 
Its  progress  and  consequences,  and  the 
easiest  to  foresee,  is  the  aging  of  the 
population.  It  is  time  to  elevate  the  need 
of  older  Americans  in  our  thoughts  and 
actions.  Our  treatment  of  older  Ameri- 
cans reflects  our  soundness  as  a  nation. 
If  we  can  be  indifferent  toward  the  last 
years  of  life,  then  we  also  diminish  the 
dreams  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows : 


S.  2673 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
203  (J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  484  (J) )   la  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  "older  Americana,"  Im- 
mediately before  "or  clvU  defense"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2),  (3),  or 
(4)"  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2) , 
(3).  (4),  or  (5)"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6).  (6), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  and  (8). 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  af- 
ter paragraph  (4)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph : 

"(5)  Determination  whether  such  surplus 
property  (except  surplus  property  allocated 
In  conformity  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  Is  usable  and  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  aldmg  older  Americans,  Including  re- 
search. In  any  State  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  shall  allocate  such  property  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  utilization  for  transfer  by 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  to  such 
State  agency  for  distribution  to  older  Amer- 
icans organizations,  programs,  or  Institutions 
of  such  State,  established  pursuant  to  State 
law,  or  political  subdivisions  and  Instrumen- 
talities thereof,  which  are  established  pur- 
suant to  State  law.  No  such  property  shall  be 
transferred  until  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  received  from 
such  State  agency  a  certification  that  such 
property  Is  usable  and  needed  for  aid  to  older 
American  purposes  in  the  State,  and  until  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  determined  that  such  State  agency  has 
conformed  to  minimum  standards  of  opera- 
tion prescrlbmg  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) , 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section,  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  Impose  reasonable  terms,  conditions, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  upon  the  use 
of  any  single  Item  of  personal  property  do- 
nated under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
which  has  an  acquisition  cost  of  $2,500  or 
more.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) , 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'older  American  programs,  organizations,  or 
Institutions'  includes — 

"(A)  any  program,  organization  or  Institu- 
tion established  pursuant  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1967,  as  amended,  or  similar 
State  legislation; 

"(B)  any  tax-supported  program,  organiza- 
tion, or  Institution,  the  primary  purpose  of 
vi'hlch  Is  to  aid  older  Americans;  and 

"(C)  any  organization  the  Income  of  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  Ls  to  aid  older 
Americans." 

(b)  Section  203  (k)  (4)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  the  comma  after  "State 
law"  In  subparagraph  (E)  and  substituting 
therefore  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate  in 
the  case  of  property  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  act  to  older  Americans." 

(c)  Section  203  (n)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "older  Americans,"  after 
"for  purposes  of  education,  public  health,"; 
and 


(2)  by  striking  "subsection  (j)  (3)  m  (j) 
(4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (J)   (3),  (J)   (4),  or  (J)   (5)". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sanctions  against  shippers  and  con- 
signees seeking  carriage  of  their  cargo  at 
less  than  the  published  rates  in  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  the  trans-Pacific  liner  trade  has 
been  steadily  becoming  overtonnaged. 
Experience  shows  that  such  overcapacity 
inevitably  leads  to  rate  wars  and  imlaw- 
ful  practices  such  as  rebating.  Indeed 
from  time  to  time  It  has  been  alleged 
that  certain  carriers  are  engaging  in 
these  illegal  practices  through  various 
techniques  designed  to  shield  these  viola- 
tions. 

Insofar  as  rate  cutting  and  rebating  by 
carriers  is  concerned,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  either  already  has  ap- 
propriate powers  or  is  studying  needed 
legislation.  However,  the  Commission 
does  not  have  the  power  effectively  to 
reach  and  to  apply  sanctions  against 
shipi>ers  or  consignees  who — in  a  buy- 
er's market  such  as  currently  exists — 
may  solicit  such  rebates  from  carriers. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  require  nonnatlonal  flag  carriers 
to  charge  rates  which  are  compensatory 
on  a  fully  distributed  commercial  cost 
basis.  This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  certain  car- 
riers can  engage  in  predatory  cost-cut- 
ting. However,  it  would  be  a  useless  ges- 
ture for  this  Congress  to  pass  that  bill 
if  rebates  are  paid  back  to  shippers  and 
consignees  at  their  demand  in  a  buyer's 
market.  Accordingly,  I  am  also  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  will  assist  the 
Commission  to  assure  that  shippers  and 
consignees  who  solicit  rebates  will  be 
susceptible  to  both  the  jurisdictional 
reach  of  and  application  of  meaningful 
sanctions  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  drastic  bill  with  sweep- 
ing penalties  for  those  shippers  and  con- 
signees who  induce  carriers  to  violate 
the  law.  It  will  imdoubtedly  prove  most 
controversial.  However,  in  view  of  the 
severity  of  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  proposed  bill  should  be  weaker. 
It  may  not  be  the  soW  solution,  and  I 
believe  that  it  should  alMKbe-viewed  as  a 
means  to  stimulate  discussion  about  the 
situation  which  prevails  In  the  trans- 
Pacific  liner  trade. 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Helen  D. 
Bentley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  to  inquire  about  this 
problem.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
letter  and  her  response  for  insertion  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  our  correspondence  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
correspondence     were     ordered     to     be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follo^'s: 
8.  3575 

Be  it  enacted  by  th/e  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended  (39  Stat. 
728;  46  U.S.C.  et  scq.)  and  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (47  Stat. 
1425;  46  U.S.C.  843  et  seq.)  shall  be  further 
amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  18(b)  (3)  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  (39  Stat.  735,  46  U.S.C.  817)  l3 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

No  common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce  or  conference  of  such  carriers  shall 
charge  or  demand  or  collect  or  receive,  and 
no  shipper,  consignee  or  agent  thereof  shall 
demand  or  pay.  a  greater  or  less  or  different 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty or  for  any  service  in  connection  there- 
with that  the  rates  and  charges  which  are 
specified  in  its  tariffs  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mission and  duly  published  and  In  effect  at 
the  time;  nor  shall  any  such  carrier  rebate, 
refund,  or  remit,  nor  shall  any  such  .shipper, 
consignee  or  agent  thereof  solicit  or  receive 
such  rebate,  refund,  or  remittance,  In  any 
manner  or  by  any  device  any  portion  of  the 
rates  or  charges  so  specified,  nor  shall  any 
such  carrier  extend  or  deny  to  any  person 
any  privilege  or  facility,  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  tariffs. 

Sec.  3.  The  third  paragraph  of  Section  2. 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  (46 
Stat.  1425;  46  U.S.C.  844)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prom  and  after  ninety  days  following  en- 
actment thereof  no  person  shall  engage  in 
transportation  as  a  common  carrier  by  water 
in  IntLTccastal  commerce  unless  and  until 
Its  schedules  as  provided  by  this  section 
have  been  duly  and  properly  filed  and 
posted;  nor  shall  any  common  carrier  by 
water  in  Intercoastal  commerce  charge  or  de- 
mand or  collect  or  receive,  nor  shall  any 
shipper,  consignee,  or  agent  thereof  demand 
or  pay,  a  greater  or  less  or  different  compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  of  passangers 
or  property  or  for  any  service  in  connection 
therewith  than  the  rates,  fares,  and/or 
charges  which  are  specified  in  Its  schedules 
filed  with  the  board  and  duly  posted  and  in 
effect  at  the  time:  nor  shall  any  such  car- 
rier refund  or  remit,  nor  shall  any  such 
shipper,  consignee  or  agent  thereof  solicit  or 
receive  such  rebate,  refund,  or  remittance, 
-^v.  *ri  any  manner  or  by  any  device  any  portion 
\Qf  the  rates,  fares,  or  charges  so  specified, 
n^  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any  privl- 
lafes  or  facility,  except  in  accordance  with 
such  schedules. 

Sec.  4.  Section  22  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  (39  Stat.  736:  46  U.S.C.  821)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

That  any  person  may  file  with  the  board 
a  sworn  complaint  setting  forth  any  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  by  a  common  carrier  by 
water,  a  shipper,  consignee,  or  agent  thereof, 
or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  and  ask- 
ing reparation  for  the  injury,  If  any  caused 
thereby.  The  board  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  complaint  to  such  carrier,  shipper,  con- 
signee, or  agent  thereof,  or  other  jjerson,  who 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  specified  by 
the  board  satisfy  the  complaint  or  answer  It 
In  writing.  If  the  complaint  Is  not  satisfied 
the  board  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  investigate  it  In  such 
manner  and  by  such  means,  and  make  such 
order  as  it  deems  proper.  The  board.  If  the 
complaint  is  filed  within  two  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued,  may  direct  the  pay- 
ment, on  or  before  a  day  named,  of  full  rep- 
aration to  the  complainant  for  the  Injury 
caused  by  such  violation. 

The  board,  upon  its  own  motion,  may  in 
like  manner  and.  except  as  to  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money,  with  the  same  powers, 
investigate  any  violation  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  14a  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  (39  Stat.  733;  46  U.S.C.  813)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  board  upon^  Its  own  Initiative  may,  or 


upon  complaint  shall,  after  due  notice  to  all 
parties  In  Interest  and  bearing,  determine 
whether  any  person,  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  engEiged  in  transportation 
by  water  of  passengers  or  property,  or 
whether  any  person,  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  shipper,  consignee  or 
agent  thereof  using  common  carriage  by 
water  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States — 

(1)  Has  violated  any  provision  of  section 
14,  or 

(2)  Is  a  party  to  any  combination,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding,  e.xpress  or  implied, 
that  Involves  In  respect  to  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property  between  foreign 
ports,  deferred  rebates  or  any  other  unfair 
practice  designated  in  section  812  of  this 
title,  and  that  excludes  from  admission 
upon  equal  terms  with  all  other  parties 
thereto,  a  common  carrier  by  water  which  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  which 
has  applied  for  such  admission. 

(3)  Has,  as  a  shipper,  consignee  or  agent 
thereof  either  received  a  deferred  rebate 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  14  First,  or 
violated  Section  18(b)  (3), 

If  the  board  determines  that  any  such  per- 
son has  either  violated  any  such  provision 
or  is  a  party  to  any  such  combination, 
agreement,  or  understanding,  or  has  willfully 
avoided  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  board  so  as 
to  prevent  ihe  board  from  obtaining  In- 
formation necessary  to  find  whether  the 
basis  for  such  a  determination  exists;  then 
the  board  shall  thereupon  certify  such  fact 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If  the  violator 
Is  a  common  carrier  by  water  or  other  per- 
son subject  to  the  Act,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  thereafter  refuse  such  person  the  right 
of  entry  for  any  ship  owned  or  operated  by 
him  or  by  any  carrier  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlled  by  him.  Into  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  District,  or 
possession  thereof,  until  the  board  certifies 
that  the  violation  has  ceased  or  such  com- 
bination, agreement,  or  understanding  has 
been  terminated.  If  the  violator  is  a  shlpi>er. 
consignee  or  agent  thereof,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  thereafter  refuse  the  right  of 
entry  or  exit  of  the  cargo  of  such  shipper, 
consignee  or  agent  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Into  or  out  of  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  District  or  pos- 
session thereof,  until  the  board  certifies  that 
the  violation  has  ceased. 


Foreign  Commebcs  and 

TorSISM    StTBCOMMITTEE, 

September  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Helen  D.  Bentley, 
Chairman,    Federal    Maritime    Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madame  Chairman:  During  hearings 
this  year,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  are  several  major  problems 
affecting  the  shipping  Industry  In  the  Trans- 
Pacific  trade.  This  discovery  has  been  par- 
ticularly disturbing  to  me  because  Hawaii, 
as  a  non-contiguous  state,  needs  a  strong, 
stable  maritime  Industry. 

Apparently,  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Industry  Is  Illegal  re- 
bating. Although  the  practice  Is  Illegal.  It 
has  been  charged  that  many  shippers  are 
requesting  and  obtaining  rebates  from  cer- 
tain earners.  These  rebates  are  allegedly  hid- 
den from  government  scrutiny  through  a 
number  of  devices. 

Because  of  the  adverse  consequences  to 
the  public  Interest  which  might  flow  from 
these  violations,  I  am  considering  the  Intro- 
duction of  legUlatlon  to  deal  with  this  Issue. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like  to 
solicit  your  opinion  as  to  whethfr  there  Is, 
in  fact,  a  problem  and  whether  you  are  of 
the  opinion  that  additional  legislation  Is 
needed  In  this  area  to  deal  with  It. 


I  welcome  any  comments-  and  observations 
you  have  relative  to  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Chairman. 


Federal  Maiutime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Dani£l  K.  Inocye, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism 
Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  iNotiYE:  This  acknowledges 
your  letter  of  September  27,  1973,  concerning 
the  existence  In  the  Trans-Paclflc  trade  of 
rebating  by  some  carriers. 

These  and  other  unfair  methods  by  which 
tranaportttlon  by  water  Is  obtained  by  or 
furnished  to  a  shipper  at  rates  or  charges 
lesi  than  would  otherwise  be  appUcabl'j,  are 
prohibited  by  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  Such 
practice,  especially  when  Indtilged  In  on  a 
continuing  basis,  inevitably  leads  to  rate 
wars  which  drastically  Impair  trade  stabil- 
ity. When  such  a  situation  exists  a  carrier 
is  under  heavy  pressure  to  fill  his  ships  by 
whatever  means  are  available,  creating  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  rebating  and  other 
forms   of  malpractices. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  such  malpractices  Is  the  fairly 
recent  outbreak  of  problems  which  erupted 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trades  commencing  in 
the  late  eO's.  One  of  the  principal  factors 
was  the  Introduction  of  contalnershlps  In 
the  North  Atlantic  which  led  to  over-ton- 
naglng  with  a  resultant  mad  scramble  for 
the  available  cargo.  As  was  to  be  expected 
widespread  rumors  of  rebating  and  other 
malpractices  spread  through  shipping  cir- 
cles, and  for  many  months  stability  In  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  was  lacking.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  restore  stability  a  jKwllng  agreement 
was  entered  into — and  Is  now  before  the 
Commission  for  approval — lines  have  Joined 
or  rejoined  conferences  and  self-pollclrg  sys- 
tems have  been  established — all  of  which 
contribute  to  improved  conditions  In  the 
North   Atlantic   trade. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  violent  eruptions  in  our  Ttans- 
Paciflc  trades.  Not  only  do  we  have  an  over- 
abundance of  cargo  space  available  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  continued  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  container  or  similar  type  of  ships,  af- 
fording Increased  cargo  capacity,  but  we  are 
also  faced  with  the  entry  into  the  trade  of 
ships  of  countries  with  which  we  have  only 
recently  resumed  trading,  such  as  Russia. 
These  new  entrants  Into  service  have  in  many 
Instances  been  at  rates  considerably  less 
than  those  already  prevailing.  There  have 
been  and  still  are  consistent  rumors  of  re- 
bating and  other  malpractices  which  may 
call  for  drastic  action  by  the  Commission. 
Certainly  the  scene  Is  ripe  for  carrier  and 
shipper  both  to  resort  to  practices  which 
could  violently  disrupt  the  Pacific  trades. 

Obviously  it  Is  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 
and  to  prosecute  this  type  of  violation — 
pointing  to  the  possible  need  for  some 
further  statutory  authority  to  strengthen 
the  Commission's  hand  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  Only  recently  the  Com- 
mission's staff  met  with  the  Committee  staff 
to  discuss  possible  legislation  In  this  area. 
This  question  Is  now  being  pursued  with  all 
possible  dispatch  to  determine  what  addi- 
tional authority  is  Indicated. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  Delich  Bentuet,  Chairman. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2576.  A  bill  to  provide  for  minimum 
rate  provisions  by  nonnatlonal  carriers 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
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states,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  minimum  rate  provisions  by  non- 
national  carriers  by  water  operating  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
has  as  its  objective  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  tariff  situation  in  our  Nation's  for- 
eign trade.  During  hearings  on  S.  1488,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  rate  disparities  in  our 
foreign  trade,  I  learned  that  American 
carriers  are  facing  serious  and  unfair 
competition  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade 
from  nonnational  carriers  which  skim 
the  cream  of  this  trade  by  serving  only 
the  most  profitable  routes  and  carrying 
the  most  profitable  items  rather  than  of- 
fering a  full  range  of  services  to  shippers. 
Overtonnaging  in  the  Pacific  is  further 
adding  to  the  instability  by  encouraging 
predatory  practices  such  as  unjustified 
rat«-cuttlng.  Continuation  of  this  will 
surely  injure  American  and  other  foreign 
carriers  which  are  attempting  to  provide 
American  shippers  with  steady,  respon- 
sible, and  frequent  service. 

The  bill  would  achieve  this  objective 
by  requiring  carriers  which  are  not  flag 
carriers  of  the  United  States  or  countries 
served  in  a  given  trade  to  show  that  their 
rates,  if  lower  than  the  lowest  flag  car- 
rier rates,  are  compensatory  on  a  fully 
distributed  commercial  cost  basis.  The 
Commission,  on  its  own  order,  or  a  na- 
tional flag  carrier  may  file  a  complaint. 
This  filing  would  be  sufficient  to  result 
in  a  rejection  of  the  rate  pending  a  de- 
termination by  the  Commission  after  a 
hearing  whether  the  rate  is  compensa- 
tory. The  Commission  is  fully  empowered 
to  dismiss  frivolous  complaints  by  na- 
tional flag  carriers  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  not  designed  to  eliminate  non- 
national  flag  carriers  from  the  Ameri- 
can trade  nor  to  prop  up  artificially  high 
rates  in  a  given  trade.  Low  rates  filed  by 
nonnational  fiag  carriers  would  still  be 
permitted  if  they  meet  the  criterion  of 
compensatoriness  and,  of  course,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  national  flag  car- 
rier from  filing  rates  which  might  be 
lower  than  other  rates  in  the  trade.  The 
bill  would,  however,  prohibit  the  kind  of 
situation  we  now  see  developing,  on  cer- 
tain routes  in  which  American  and  other 
flag  carriers  are  being  victimized  by  non- 
national  flag  carriers  which  have  no  in- 
terest in  a  stable  rate  situation  or  the 
quality  of  service  in  a  particular  trade. 

As  Americans  we  have  a  vital  national 
interest  in  maintaining  a  healthy  ship- 
ping industry.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  full 
and  enthusiastic  congressional  support 
for  it. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Macnuson)  : 
S.  2577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  storage 
Of  food  commodities  in  geographically 
dispersed  areas  of  the  United  States  for 
use  during  any  major  disaster  In  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


national  food  bank  act 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Food  Bank  Act  is  intended  to 
fill  a  potential  void  that  will  exist  in  our 
disaster  food  relief  capability  due  to  the 
phasing  out  of  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  next  July  1 — because  of 
the  provi-sion  in  the  farm  bill  which 
mandate?  a  national  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  the  provision  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  which  mr.kes  food  stamps  and 
commodities  mutually  exclusive,  the 
commodity  food  program  has  effectively 
been  ehminated  as  of  next  July  1— al- 
though this  was  a  positive  nutritional 
step  for  individual  household  recipients, 
we  must  make  sure  that  in  the  transition 
the  potential  for  emergency  food  relief 
for  victims  of  a  natural  disaster  is  not 
impaired. 

This  potential  exists  because  it  is  the 
food  purchased  and  packaged  for  the 
family  commodity  program  that  is  the 
greatest  demand  during  a  disaster.  The 
"family  food  packages "  contain  food 
packaged  in  quantities  that  can  be  dis- 
tributed quickly,  and  used  efficiently  by 
individual  households.  Pood  that  is  pur- 
chased for  institutions  and  schools  are 
usually  packed  in  bulk  quantities.  In  ad- 
dition the  family  commodity  program  s 
"menu"  contains  some  items  such  as 
liquid  juices  that  are  in  great  demand 
during  natmal  disasters,  but  are  not 
contained  on  menus  of  the  other  com- 
modity programs. 

The  National  Food  Bank  Act  would 
authorize  the  USDA  to  use  section  32 
funds  to  continue  purchasing  these  com- 
modities, in  the  quantities  the  Secretary 
determines  necessarj',  to  be  stored  re- 
gionally for  the  relief  of  natural  disaster 
victims.  It  should  be  noted  that  although 
the  need  to  fill  this  void  could  be  critical, 
the  quantities  of  food  and  dollars  in- 
volved is  small.  Information  from  USDA 
shows  that  an  estimated  average  of  onlv 
3  million  pounds  of  food  is  distributed 
annually  to  disaster  victims  at  a  cost  of 
only  $1  miUon,  The  total  cost,  including 
administration,  is  estimated  at  $3  to  $5 
million. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2578.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
lation oi  commodity  exchanges.  Referred 
to   the   Committee   on  Agriculture   and 
Forestry. 

COMMODn-Y  exchange  commission  act  or  1973 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission  Act  of 
1973,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulation 
of  commodity  trading. 

In  essence,  my  bill  would  replace  the 
existing  and  inadequate  regulatory 
scheme  with  a  fully  independent  five- 
member  Commodity  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, similar  In  many  ways  to  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  with 
substantially  expanded  authority  over 
commodity  futures  trading.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  new,  modern  enforce- 
ment and  research  tools  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  speculation  and 
price  fluctuations  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  year. 

My  principal  purpose  is  to  protect  con- 


sumers from  unwarranted  price  increases 
and  to  insure  that  the  producer,  not  the 
speculator,  receives  the  benefit  of  rea- 
sonable price  increases.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
an  anti-inflation  bill,  dealing  with  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  inflation  this  year. 

The  new  Commission's  jurisdiction 
would  be  extended  to  all  commodities 
traded  on  futures  markets.  I',  would  have 
direct  regulatory  authority  at  all  stages 
of  trading.  Among  its  powers  would  Pe 
to: 

First,  eftabUsh  and  enforce  its  own 
rules  for  commodity  exchanges,  such  as 
designating  more  than  one  delivery  point 
to  permit  sellers  to  settle  contracts  by 
delivering  the  physical  commodity  which 
is  impossible  in  many  instances  today. 

Second,  eliminate  potential  conflicts 
of  interest  by  prohibiting  toramodity 
brokers  and  floor  traders  from  trading 
for  their  own  accounts  at  the  same  time 
the.v  are  trading  for  customers'  accomits. 

Third,  seek,  at  its  discretion,  injunctive 
orders  in  the  courts  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  act. 

Fourth,  issue  cease-and-desist  orders, 
without  waiting  to  go  to  court,  when  it 
uncovers  actual  violations. 

Fifth,  imf)ose  substantially  greater 
fines  for  violations,  provide  for  civil  pen- 
alties, and  prohibit  trading  based  on 
confldential  goverimient  information. 

Mr.  President,  the  commodity  ex- 
change is  a  mystei-y  to  many  laymen.  It 
is  an  enormous  and  complex  system  in 
which  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  a 
wide  range  of  commodities  are  bought 
and  sold.  Its  billions  of  dollars  of  paper 
transactions  bear  directly  on  the  cost  of 
hving  and  the  income  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  people's  interest  in  commodity 
trading  transcends  the  orderly  function- 
ing of  those  markets  and  the  prevention 
of  outright  fraud.  For  every  time  a  spec- 
ulator turns  an  unreasonable  profit  by 
trading  futures,  the  housewife  and  the 
consumer  pay  the  price.  And  since  it  is 
the  speculator,  not  the  producer,  who  re- 
ceives the  windfall  profit,  the  higher 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  do  not  act 
as  a  stimulant  to  production. 

For  as  every  American  knows,  food 
prices  have  increased  steadily.  But  most 
do  not  know  that  the  price  received  by 
the  farmer,  far  from  maintaining  a 
steady  gain,  has  bounced  up  and  down 
from  day  to  day. 

While  food  inflation  has  resulted  in  a 
relative,  and  in  my  view  overdue,  increase 
in  fann  income,  food  producers  have  re- 
ceived only  40  percent  of  increased  retail 
food  prices. 

I  do  not  imply  that  all  the  inflation  in 
food  prices  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
speculator  or  manipulator.  But  just  a 
few  well-knou-n  examples  show  that  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  have  paid  too 
high  a  price  for  speculative  windfalls. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  price  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  contracts  for 
July  delivery  of  soybeans  Increased  from 
$3.31  per  bushel  to  $12.90  per  bushel, 
and  then  settled  below  $7.  No  one  doubts 
that  part  of  the  400-percent  Increase  was 
due  to  Increased  worldwide  demand  and 
reduced  protein  supply.  But  no  less  an 
authority  than  Harry  H.  Fortes,  former 
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first  vice  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  estimates  that  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  increase  resulted 
from  manipulative  and  unnecessary 
speculative  practices. 

Soybeans  is  a  key  component  in  feed 
for  livestock,  especially  poultry  and  hogs. 
And  increased  costs  of  animal  feed  were 
a  principal  factor  in  the  Increase  In  re- 
tail meat  prices  this  spring  and  summer. 
So,  it  can  be  fairly  said,  the  specula- 
tive increase  in  soybean  prices  was  in 
turn  responsible  for  higher  food  prices. 

But  the  farmer  was  hurt,  rather  than 
helped,  by  higher  soybean  prices.  Live- 
stock feeders  were  hampered,  by  the 
celling  on  retail  food  prices,  from  pass- 
ing on  these  increased  costs.  And  even 
the  soybean  grower  did  not  benefit;  In 
most  cases,  he  had  sold  his  crop  months 
before  the  price  began  its  upward  march. 

A  second  example  is  the  price  of  cot- 
ton which  shot  up  nearly  300  percent 
over  the  summer.  As  Senator  Talmadge 
has  pointed  out,  this  Increase  has  been 
largely  due  to  Japanese  and  other  for- 
eign purchases  and  very  little,  if  any,  will 
benefit  the  cotton  grower.  Once  again. 
the  windfall  has  been  harvested  by  those 
who,  many  months  ago,  boiight  contracts 
for  future  delivery  and  the  consiuner  will 
pay  the  price  In  the  form  of  increased 
costs  of  clothing. 

Still  another  example  Is  the  price  of 
wheat.  After  the  American  taxpayer  sub- 
sidized sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  $1.62 
per  bushel  last  year,  the  futures  price 
rose  this  year  to  more  than  $5  per 
bushel.  So  in  Moscow,  families  eat  bread 
made  with  American  wheat  which  our 
own  poor  cannot  afford.  And  in  Bangla- 
desh, the  Soviets  distribute  American 
wheat  In  Russian  sacks. 

Each  of  these  dislocations  in  normal 
market  patterns  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  provisions  of  my  bill  been 
In  effect  and  properly  utilized  by  regula- 
tory officials.  Some  of  the  impact  might 
have  been  avoided  had  present  regulatory 
authority  been  skillfully  employed. 

The  existing  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  is  not  without  important  regulatory 
tools.  But  it  was  singularly  ineffective  in 
preventing  abuses  such  as  these. 

As  John  Fialka  of  the  Washington 
Star-News  wrote  in  a  perceptive  series 
of  articles  on  commodity  trading: 

The  huge  speculative  waves  that  have 
swept  across  the  nation's  food  pricing  system 
have  caused  heavy  damage  to  a  govern- 
ment-regulated mechanism  (meaning  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority)  that  la  sup- 
p>osed  to  protect  the  food  business  and  the 
public  from  the  vagaries  of  price  fluctuation. 

According  to  dozena  of  farmers,  elevator 
operators  and  others  in  the  business  of  rais- 
ing and  handling  foodstuffs,  the  dEunage  Is 
likely  to  appear  In  the  form  of  still  higher 
prices  to  compensate  them  for  greater  busi- 
ness rlslcs  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  exchanges  themselves 
have  had  to  wrestle  with  extremely  volatile 
prices  by  raising  margin  requirements  and 
constantly  adjusting  trading  limits  .  .  . 

For  years,  the  nation's  future  markets  have 
served  as  a  kind  of  Insurance  company  for 
the  food  business. 

The  speculator,  the  man  who  buys  a  con- 
tract for  the  future  delivery  of  a  commodity 
-^  makes  a  kind  of  bet  that  the  price  will  In- 
crease. He  has  his  counterpart  in  the  bedger, 
the  farmer,  the  elevator  operator  or  the  food 
processor  who  must  keep  stores  of  grain  or 


other  foodstuffs  on  hand  as  part  of  his 
business. 

The  hedger  seUs  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery of  whatever  he  has  on  hand  in  a  kind 
of  bet  that  the  price  wUl  go  down.  If  It  does, 
he  wUl  lose  money  on  his  grain,  but  make 
money  on  his  future  transaction,  thus  he 
hedges  himself  against  loss  from  price 
fluctuation. 

In  theory,  the  speculator  takes  the  risk 
and  the  hedger  buys  peace  of  mind.  Not  so 
this  Spring. 

Before  explaining  how  my  bill  would 
strengthen  both  the  law  and  the  ability 
of  Federal  machinery  to  enforce  it,  we 
should  understand  the  present  system. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  had  Its 
origin  in  the  Grain  Futiu-es  Act  of  1922. 
It  has  been  amended  frequently  since;  in 
1936,  it  was  revised  smd  renamed.  It  es- 
tablishes a  virtually  inactive  Commodity 
Exchange  Commission  of  three  mem- 
bers— the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — but  vests  operating  author- 
ity in  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority — CEA. 

Existing  regulatory  authority  Is  gen- 
erally limited  to  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  estaTblishment  of  new  com- 
modity exchanges,  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  rules  established  by  the  ex- 
changes themselves,  and  recommenda- 
tion of  prosecution  of  violations  after 
they  have  been  discovered. 

The  thrust  of  regulation,  however,  has 
been  left  to  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
commodity  exchanges  themselves.  It  is 
a  self  regulation,  a  system  in  which  the 
public  seldom  enjoys  protection.  Self 
regulation  is  particularly  troublesome 
in  commodity  exchanges,  inasmuch  as 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  exchanges 
are  largely  those  who  have  the  biggest 
financial  stakes  in  futures  transactions 
on  those  exchanges — large  grain  com- 
panies and  brokerage  houses. 

The  existing  Commission  and  the  CEA 
have  initial  authority — the  designation 
of  legal  commodity  exchanges ;  they  have 
ex  post  facto  authority — reconmaenda- 
tion  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
prosecute  violators.  The  weakness  is  in 
between  those  extremes — the  authority 
to  regulate  day-to-day  operations. 

One  loophole  in  present  authority,  for 
example,  did  not  permit  the  CEIA  to  sus- 
pend trading  in  July  soybean  futures  in 
Chicago  when  It  became  apparent  that 
prices  were  all  out  of  relation  to  normal 
market  conditions;  the  Board  of  Trade 
itself  did.  tardily,  suspend  trading  on 
CEA's  suggestion,  but  the  Federal  agency 
lacked  power  to  enforce  its  suggestion. 

Similarly,  the  CEA  lacked  authority  to 
order  changes  in  daily  trading  limits — 
the  amount  by  which  a  contract  price 
can  Increase  or  decrease  in  a  single  day. 
As  a  result,  with  prices  in  some  com- 
modities increasing  the  allowable  limit 
almost  Immediately  as  the  market 
opened,  many  would-be  sellers  were 
prevented  from  selling  and  getting  out 
of  the  market  with  minimal  losses. 
Traders  In  these  circumstances  were 
"locked  in"  for  several  days,  and  many 
suffered  severe  and  unnecessary  losses. 

My  own  investigation  and  those  of 
others  who  have  been  examining  com- 
modity futures  trading  have  discovered 


another  weakness — the  lack  of  funds  smd 
msmpower  of  the  existing  regulatory 
agency.  The  CEA  has  authority  to  hire 

163  employees — soon  to  Increase  to  183 

to  regiilate  a  business  that  did  a  volume 
of  $268.3  billion  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  By  contrast,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  1,660  em- 
ployees— 10  times  as  many — to  regulate 
stock  markets  which  handled  a  voliune 
of  business  some  $70  billion  less  during 
the  same  period. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will,  I 
believe,  correct  many  of  the  weaknesses 
I  have  cited. 

The  new  Commission's  authority  for 
passing  and  enforcing  its  own  rules  and 
regulations  is  at  the  heart  of  strengthen- 
ing this  law.  It  could,  for  example,  do 
much  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  done  to  prevent  specu- 
lators from  unduly  driving  up  market 
prices.  SEC  riiles  require  that  Individ- 
uals who  trade  on  exchange  floors  for 
their  own  accounts — not  for  customers- 
make  a  majority  of  their  transactions 
against,  rather  than  with,  the  movement 
of  the  market. 

In  other  words,  if  there  are  more  sell- 
ers than  buyers,  and  the  price  of  a  par- 
ticular stock — or  commodity,  in  this  in- 
stance— moves  down,  the  speculator  Is 
obligated  to  buy  rather  than  add  to  the 
pressure  for  downward  movement.  Con- 
versely, if  there  are  more  buyers  than 
sellers,  moving  the  market  upward,  the 
majority  of  the  Independent  agent's 
trades  would  have  to  be  sales,  rather  than 
helping  move  the  market  up  artificially. 
The  SEC's  experience  in  this  field  has 
dramatically  reduced  the  ability  of  the 
speciUator  to  arbitrarily  influence  the 
stock  market. 

It  is  neither  prudent  nor  possible  to 
attempt  to  lock  into  statute  a  series  of 
complex  regulations  in  a  fluid  market. 
But  we  can,  and  my  bill  seeks  to,  provide 
the  mechanism  by  which  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  can  make  and  enforce  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Another  key  feature  is  the  creation  of 
an  Office  of  Market  Research  and  In- 
formation within  the  Commission,  with 
direction  to  monitor  trading,  market 
conditions,  capital  flows  and  government 
actions  which  bear  on  commodity  trad- 
ing, and  to  publish  information  which 
would  facilitate  orderly  trading.  The 
publications  of  this  Office  would.  In  a 
sense,  serve  as  the  "people's  prospectus," 
and  reduce  the  likelihood  of  manipula- 
tion and  unreasonable  speculative  gains. 

Yet  another  important  change  would 
be  to  expand  regulatory  authority  to  all 
commodities  and  services  traded  in  fu- 
tures markets.  At  the  present  time,  more 
than  20  Important  commodities — Includ- 
ing foreign  currencies,  tin,  propane,  and 
U.S.  silver  dollars — are  not  regulated. 

Removing  the  regulatory  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
an  Independent  agency  would  establish 
greater  confidence  in  the  system  by  re- 
moving the  appearance  of  conflict  of 
Interest  and  would  give  the  new  Commis- 
sion greater  stature. 

But  such  a  movement  wlU  not.  by  it- 
self, guarantee  the  appropriations  and 
staff  resources  equal  to  the  task  of  regu- 
lation. Bo  the  Congress  must  be  prepared 
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to  backup  with  appropriations  what  It 
legislates  in  terms  of  regulatory  reform. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  is  a  tough 
bill  and  that  It  marks  a  substantial  de- 
parture from  existing  law.  But  I  think 
the  unique  role  commodities  trading 
plays  in  our  economy,  and  the  impact  it 
has  on  the  prices  consumers  pay,  re- 
quires new  methods  to  deal  with  specula- 
tion and  manipulation. 

The  bUl  I  Introduce  today  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  minds  and  considerable  ex- 
perience and  expertise.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge especially  the  contributions  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  officials  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  who 
assisted  generously  in  its  preparation. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  of  several  South  Da- 
kota farmers  whose  painful  experiences 
In  the  commodities  market  are,  in  large 
measure,  responsible  for  the  initiation 
of  this  blU. 

My  bill  is,  by  no  means,  the  final  an- 
swer to  the  many  complex  problems  in- 
volved in  the  regulation  of  commodity 
trading.  But  it  represents  a  good  start. 

I  expect  to  offer  amendments  as  our 
investigations  continue  throughout  the 
winter  and  perhaps  into  the  spring.  Cer- 
tainly other  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  will  offer  improvements  and 
suggestions.  Experts  in  the  marketing, 
brokerage  and  commodities  fields  will 
doubtless  have  additional  suggestions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2578 

A  blU  to  strengthen   the   regulation  of 
commodity  exchanges 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT      OT     A      NEW      COMMOOrTT 
EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

Section  1.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  the  subsection  designation,  (11) 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  that  part 
which  appears  in  7  U.8.C.  2  and  Inserting 
the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  "The  word  'the 
commission'  shall  mean  the  commission 
established  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.",  and  (111)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
modity E^xchange  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more 
than  three  of  such  commissioners  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party,  and  In 
making  app>olntment8  members  of  different 
political  parties  shall  be  appointed  alter- 
nately as  nearly  as  may  l>e  practicable.  No 
commissioner  shall  engage  In  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  commissioner,  nor  shall  any  com- 
missioner participate,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  any  contract  market  operations  or  trans- 
actions of  a  character  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  commission.  Each  commissioner  shMl 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  Ave  years  and  untU 
tola  successor  Is  appointed  and  has  quail- 
fled,  except  that  he  shall  not  so  continue  to 
serve  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  expira- 


tion of  said  fixed  term  of  office,  and  except 
( 1 )  any  commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  commissioners  first  taking  office  after 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  shaU  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  nomination,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  after  such 
date  of  enactment.  The  commLsslon  sbaU  be 
an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Gtovemment.  It  shall  be 
housed  In  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  It  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. utUlze  the  services  and  faculties  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture." 

TKANSFER    OF   ATTTHORTrY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
Is  amended  by  substituting  "commission" 
for  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  wherever  the 
latter  appears  therein  (except  where  it  first. 
appears  In  section  5(a)  (7  XJS.C.  7),  or 
where  it  would  be  stricken  by  subsection  (b) , 
(c),  or  (d)  of  this  section). 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  fvirther  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or" 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  phrase  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  commission". 

(c)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  8)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  shall  thereupon  notify  the 
other  members  of". 

(d)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C.  15) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (or  any  person  designated  by 
him),". 

(e)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "he",  "his",  or  He"  wher- 
ever they  are  used  therein  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  inserting  "It", 
"its",  and  "It"  respectively. 

(f)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture" wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  "commission". 

HOlrSEKEEPING    rtTNCTIONS    OT   CRAIRMAIf 

See.  3.  Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  16)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  after  the  section  designation, 
and  adding  the  foUowing  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  executive 
and  administrative  functions  of  the  com- 
mission, Including  functions  of  the  commis- 
sion with  respect  to  (1)  the  appointment  and 
supervision  of  personnel  employed  under 
the  commission,  (2)  the  distribution  of 
business  among  such  personnel  and  among 
administrative  units  of  the  commission,  and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds,  shall 
be  exercised  solely  by  the   chairman. 

"(2)  (A)  In  carrj-ing  out  any  of  his  func- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  chairman  shall  be  governed  by 
general  poUcles  of  the  commission  and  by 
such  regulatory  decisions,  findings,  and  de- 
terminations as  the  commission  may  by  law 
be  authorized  to  make. 

"(B)  The  appointment  by  the  chairman  of 
the  heads  of  major  administrative  units 
under  the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commission. 

"(C)  Personnel  employed  regularly  and  full 
time  In  the  Immediate  offices  of  commis- 
sioners other  than  the  chairman  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  com- 
mission Its  functions  with  respect  to  revising 
budget  estimates  and  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining upon  the  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  according  to  major  programs  and  pur- 
poees. 

"(c)  The  chairman  may  from  time  to  time 


make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  appro- 
priate authorizing  the  performance  by  any 
officer,  employee,  or  administrative  unit 
under  his  jurisdiction  of  any  function  of  the 
chairman  under  subsection  (b) ." 

TKANSFEH    OT   PEKSONTnO.   AMD   PROPKSTT 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  In  connection  with  administration 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  established  by  this  Act  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  at 
such  time  or  times  as  be  may  direct. 

SALARIES    or    MEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  6  U.S.C  6314  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(60)  Chairman,  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission." 

(b)  5  U.S.C.  6315  Is  amended  by  (wldlng  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(78)  Members,  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission." 

EMPLOTMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  WITHOUT 
REGARD    TO    CIYTL    SERVICE    LAWS 

Sec.  6.  Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  16)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  appoint,  remove,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees,  not 
in  conflict  with  existing  law,  and"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers,  attor- 
neys, examiners,  and  other  experts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  subchc^ter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  and,  subject  to  chapter 
51  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  appoint 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  In  the  execution  of  Its  functions 
and  fix  their  salaries  in  accordance  with  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  6;  and 
shall  have  the  power  to". 

EXTENSION  or  ACT  TO  COVER  FUTDRES  TRADING  IN 
ALL   COMMODITIES  AND   SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  ", 
and  aU  other  goods  and  articles  and  all  serv- 
ices, rights,  and  Interests  In  which  contracts 
for  future  delivery  are  presently  or  In  the 
future  dealt  In;  Provided.  That  nothing  In 
this  definition  shall  be  construed  to  derogate 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission". 

ALL    RTTLES     OF    CONTRACT     MARKETS    TO    BE 
ENFORCED 

Sec.  8.  Section  5a(8)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  7a(8) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  word  "committee"  the 
first  time  such  word  appears  therein  down  to 
but  not  Including  the  last  semicolon  therein. 

CLAIMS     SETTLEMENT     PROCEDT7RZ 

Sec.  9.  Section  5a(9)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  7a)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  (9)  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  customers'  claims 
against  any  member  or  employee  thereof 
arising  from  conduct  Inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  such  oontract  market  or  Inconsistent 
with  the  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade." 

RULES   AGAINST    INEatTTTABLE   CONDUCT 

Sec.  10.  Section  8a(5)  (7  U.S.C.  12a)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or  to  elim- 
inate conduct  inconsistent  with  just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade". 
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BROADEB     AUTHORITT     OWER     CONTRACT     MARKET 
RULES 

Sec.  11.  Section  8a(7)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a(7))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  If  after  making  appropriate  request 
In  writing  to  a  contract  market  that  such 
contract  market  effect  on  its  own  behalf 
s{>eciQed  changes  in  its  rules  and  practices, 
and  after  Appropriate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  the  commission  determines  that 
such  contract  market  has  not  made  the 
changes  so  required,  and  that  such  changes 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  producing,  handling,  process- 
ing or  consuming  any  commodity  traded  for 
future  delivery  on  such  contract  market,  or 
the  product  or  byproduct  thereof,  or  for  the 
protection  of  traders  or  to  insure  fair  deal- 
ing in  commodities  traded  for  future  delivery 
on  such  contract  market  or  to  insure  fair  ad- 
ministration of  such  contract  market,  by 
rules  or  regulations  or  by  order  to  alter  or 
supplement  the  rules  of  such  contract  mar- 
ket insofar  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effect  such  chatages  in  respect  to  such  mat- 
ters as — 

(A)  terms  or  conditions  in  contracts  of 
sale  to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  such  contract  market  (Including  provision 
for  sufflclent  delivery  points  to  facilitate  set- 
tlement of  contracts), 

(B)  the  form  or  manner  of  execution  of 
purchases  and  sales  for  future  delivery, 

(C)  other  trading  requirements  (Including 
margin  requirements), 

(D)  safeguards  in  respect  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  members, 

(E)  the  mahner,  method,  and  place  of  so- 
liciting business, 

(F)  the  form  and  manner  of  handling,  re- 
cording, and  accounting  for  customers'  or- 
ders, transactions  and  accounts,  or 

(G)  such  other  matters  as  the  commission 
may  determine  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
or  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  undue 
speculation: 

Provided,  however,  that  whenever  the  com- 
mission has  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount 
of  deliverable  supplies,  the  number  of  open 
contracts,  the  relative  sl7e  of  individual 
trader's  positions,  the  amount  and  direction 
of  price  movement  in  cash  and  futures  con- 
tracts, the  impact  of  government  edicts  and 
regulations,  the  existence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  any  other  such  market  factor  cre- 
ates a  cond'.tlon  which  threatens  orderly  trad- 
ing in.  or  liqui'latlon  of,  any  futures  con- 
tract, the  coramlslson  may.  without  such  re- 
quest, notice,  or  hearing,  direct  the  contract 
market  to  take  such  action  as  in  Its  judg- 
ment is  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  or- 
derly trading  In,  or  liquidation  of,  any  fu- 
tures contract.  Such  actions  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  limit  trading  to  liquidation  only; 

(b)  extend  the  expiration  date  of  a  fu- 
tures contract: 

(c)  extend  the  time  for  making  deliveries 
In  fulfillment  of  a  futures  contract; 

(d)  order  liquidation  of  all  or  part  of  any 
opAt  contracts  under  such  terms  as  the  secre- 
tary deems  necessary; 

(e)  suspend  trading: 

(f)  order  the  fixing  of  a  settlement  price 
for  the  liquidation  of  a  futures  contract." 

APPEALS  FROM  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  12.  Section  8a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12i)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  to  review  and  to  affirm,  to  set  aside, 
or  modify  any  decision  rendered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  contract  market  in  any  pro- 
ceeding held  as  required  by  section  Sal 9)  of 
this  Act  upon  application  by  any  p>erson 
aggrieved  thereby  filed  within  30  days  after 
such  decision  has  been  rendered  or  within 
such  longer  period  as  the  commission  may 
determine.  Application  to  the  commission  for 
review  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  action 
until  an  order  Is  issued  upon  such  review." 


CONTRACT  MARKETS  MOST  SERVE  ECONOMIC 
PURPOSE 

Sec.  13.  Sedtlon  5  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (f) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  When  such  board  of  trade  demon- 
strates that  the  prices  involved  m  transac- 
tions for  future  delivery  In  the  ccmmodlty 
for  which  designation  as  a  'contract'  market 
Is  sought  are,  or  reasonably  can  be  expected 
to  be,  generally  quoted  and  disseminated  as  a 
basis  for  determining  prices  to  producers, 
merchants,  or  consumers  of  such  commodity 
or  the  products  or  byproducts  thereof  or 
thaD  such  transactions  are.  or  reasonably  can 
b©  expected  to  be,  utilized  by  producers, 
merchants,  or  consumers  engaged  In  han- 
dling such  commodity  or  the  products  or  by- 
products thereof  In  Interstate  commerce  as 
a  means  of  hedging  themselves  against  pos- 
sible less  through  fluctuations  In  price." 

acceptance  of  ORDE.-JS  BT  UNREGISTERED  AS- 
SOCIATES OF  FUTURES  COMMISSION  MER- 
CHANTS  PROHIBITED.   REGISTRATION. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended  Is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  41  a  new  section  4J  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec  4J.  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  be  associated  with  any  futures 
commission  merchant  or  with  any  agent 
of  a  futures  commission  merchant  as  a 
partner,  officer,  or  employee  (or  any  per- 
son occupying  a  similar  status  or  performing 
similar  functions),  in  any  capacity  which 
Involves  (a)  the  solicitation  or  acceptance 
of  customers'  orders  (other  than  in  a 
clerical  capacity)  or  (b)  the  supervision  of 
any  person  or  persons  so  engaged  unless 
such  person  shall  have  registered,  under  this 
Act,  With  the  commission  and  such  regis- 
tration shall  not  have  expired  nor  been  sus- 
pended (and  the  period  of  suspension  has 
not  expired)  nor  revoked,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  futures  commission  mer- 
chant or  any  agent  of  a  futures  conunlsslon 
merchant  to  permit  such  a  person  to  become 
or  remain  associated  with  him  in  any 
such  capacity  If  such  futures  commission 
merchant  or  agent  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  such  person  wets  not  so  regis- 
tered or  that  such  registration  had  expired, 
been  suspended  (and  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion has  not  expired)  or  revoked:  Provided. 
That  any  Individual  who  is  registered  as  a 
floor  broker  or  futures  commiosloa  mer- 
chant (and  such  registration  Is  not  sus- 
pended or  revoked)  need  not  also  register 
under  these  provisions. 

"(2)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  so  regis- 
tered shall  make  application  to  the  com- 
mission in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  commission  giving  such  information 
and  facts  as  to  his  training,  experience,  and 
other  quallflcatior.s  as  the  commission  may 
deem  necessary  concerning  the  applicant. 
Such  person,  when  registered  hereunder, 
shall  likewise  continue  to  report  and 
furnish  to  the  commission  such  Information 
as  the  commission  may  require.  Such  regis- 
tration shall  expire  two  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  thereof  and  shall  be  renewed 
upon  application  therefor  if  the  commission 
determines  that  the  applicant  Is  properly 
qualified  unless  the  registration  ti&s  been 
suspended  (and  the  period  of  such  suspen- 
sion has  not  expired)  or  revoked  after  notice 
and  hearing  as  prescribed  in  section  6(b) 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  upon  initial 
registration  the  effective  period  of  such 
registration  shall  be  set  by  the  commission, 
not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  effective 
date  thereof  and  not  to  be  less  than  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  thereof." 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  9),  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"futures  commission  merchant"  each  time 
those  words  appear,  the  following:  "or  any 


person  associated  therewith  as  described  in 
section  4J  of  this  Act". 

(C)  Section  8a(l)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  ^7  U.3.C.  12aU)), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"futures  commission  merchants"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  persons  associated  therewith 
as  described  in  section  4J  of  this  Act". 

CONTLICTINC    INTERESTS 

Sec.  15.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  Insenmg  after  section 
4J,  as  added  by  section  14  of  this  Act,  the 
f  oUowiag : 

"Sec  4k.  (a)  No  member  of  a  contract 
market  shall  execute  any  customer's  order 
for  any  tr:.nsactlon  for  future  delivery  in 
any  commodity  and  on  the  seme  business 
day,  while  on  the  ttoor  of  such  cjniract  mar- 
ket, Lntentlonaliy  enter  into  or  otherwise 
Initiate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  transac- 
tion for  future  delivery  in  such  commodity 
for  any  accjunt  In  which  such  member  has 
trading  discretion,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidating  a  position  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  error  or  in  violation  of  thli  provision: 
Provided,  however.  That  whenever,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  com- 
mission finds  that  such  prohibition  on  mem- 
bers acting  on  behalf  of  self  and  customers 
unduly  rertricts,  or  would  unduly  restrict, 
the  liquidity  of  trading  on  any  contract  mar- 
ket, the  commission  may  permit  members  of 
such  contract  market  to  act  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  customers  in  accordance 
with  written  rules  of  such  contract  market 
which  adequately  protect  the  interest  of  cus- 
tomers and  which  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  commission. 

"(b)  No  futures  commission  merchant 
shall  Intentionally  enter  into  or  otherwise 
handle  any  transaction  for  future  delivery  in 
any  commodity  for  Its  own  account  or  any 
account  in  which  It  has  a  proprietary  in- 
terest, except  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
a  position  acquired  as  a  result  of  error  or  In 
violation  of  this  provision:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  whenever,  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  prohibition  unduly  restricts 
or  would  unduly  restrict  the  liquidity  of 
trading  on  any  contract  market,  the  com- 
mission may  permit  futures  commission 
merchants  to  enter  Into  or  otherwl  e  han- 
dle transactions  for  future  delivery  In  any 
commodity  traded  on  such  contract  market 
on  behalf  of  themselves,  proprietary  ac- 
counts, and  customers  in  accordance  with 
WTltten  rules  of  such  contract  market  which 
adequately  protect  the  Interest  of  customers 
and  which  have  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  commission." 

CIVIL    PENALTIES MAj:lMU;i    FINES 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  8.  9. 
13(bl ),  Is  fur'her  amended  cs  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  nerlod  at  the 
end  of  the  four'h  sentence  In  p.irafTr<ph  (b) 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  mpy  a.ssess 
such  person  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  for  eaf-h  such  violation"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  sixth  sentence  in 
paragraph  (b)  after  the  word  "petition"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "within  fifteen 
days  after  the  notice  of  such  order  Is  given 
to  the  offending  person"; 

(3)  by  deleting  from  paragraph  (c)  the 
words  "not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$10,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"not  more  than  $100,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (c)  thereof 
the  for  cwlng  new  paragraph : 

"(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
money  penalty  assessed  under  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  commission  shall 
consider:  In  the  case  of  a  person  whose  pri- 
mary business  Involves  the  use  of  commodity 
futures  market — the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged,  the  extent  of  such  person's 
ability   to    continue    In    business,    and    the 
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gravity  of  the  violation;  and  In  the  case  of  a 
person  whose  primary  business  does  not  in- 
volve the  use  of  the  commodity  futures 
market — the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
to  the  net  worth  of  the  person  charged,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation.  If  the  offending 
person  upon  whom  such  penalty  Is  Imposed, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  period  allowed  for 
appeal  or  after  the  affirmance  of  such  pen- 
alty, shall  fall  to  pay  such  penalty,  the  com- 
mission shall  recover  such  penalty  by  action 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  District 
Court." 

(b)  Section  6b  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (7  use.  13a),  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  6b.  If  any  contract  market  is  not 
enforcing  or  has  not  enforced  Its  rules  of 
government  made  a  condition  of  Its  des- 
ignation as  set  forth  in  section  5  of  this  Act, 
or  if  any  contract  market,  or  any  director, 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  contract 
market  otherwise  is  violating  or  has  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  com- 
mission thereunder,  the  commission  may, 
upon  notice  and  hearing  and  subject  to  ap- 
peal as  in  other  cases  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  make  Euid 
enter  an  order  directing  that  such  contract 
market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation, 
and  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  for  each  such  violation.  If  such 
contract  market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or 
employee,  after  the  entry  of  such  a  cease  and 
desist  order  and  the  elapse  of  the  period 
allowed  for  appeal  of  such  order  or  after  the 
affirmance  of  such  order,  shall  fall  or  refuse 
to  obey  or  comply  with  such  order,  such  con- 
tract market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000  rr  Imprisoned  for  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Each  day  during  which  such 
failure  or  refusal  to  obey  such  cease  and  de- 
sist order  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  sep- 
arate offense.  If  the  offending  contract  mar- 
ket or  other  person  upon  whom  such  penalty 
Is  Imposed,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  al- 
lowed for  appeal  or  after  the  affirmance  of 
such  penalty,  shall  fail  to  pay  such  penalty, 
the  commission  shall  recover  such  jjenalty 
by  action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  money  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  commission  shall  consider  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  to  the  net 
worth  of  the  offending  person  and  the  gravity 
of  the  offense,  and  in  the  case  of  a  contract 
market  shall  further  consider  the  effect  of 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  on  the  contract 
market's  ability  to  continue  in  business. 

(c)  Section  9  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13)  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figures  "$10,000"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  figures  "$100,000  ". 

(2)  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  figures  '$10,000"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  figures  "$100,000". 

(3)  subsection  (c)  is  amended  (i)  by  de- 
leting the  figures  "$10,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figures  "$100,000",  and  (11)  by 
inserting  after  "section  41"  the  following: 
"section  4J,  section  4k". 

INJUNCTIVE  AUTHORITT 

Sec  17.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  section 
Immediately  after  section  6b : 

"Sec  6c.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the 
commission  that  any  contract  market  or 
other  person  has  engaged.  Is  engaging,  or  Is 
about  to  engage  in  any  (wjt  or  practice  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
tinder,  or  Is  In  a  position  to  effectuate  a 


squeeze  or  corner  or  otherwise  restrain  trad- 
ing In  any  commodity  for  future  delivery,  the 
commission  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an 
action  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  states  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  act  or  practice,  or  to  enjoin 
the  continued  maintenance  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, or  to  enforce  compliance  with  this  Act, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder, 
and  said  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
entertain  such  actions.  Upon  a  proper  show- 
ing, a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or 
restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  Upon  application  of  the  commission, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  writs  of  mandamus,  or  orders  afford- 
ing like  relief,  commanding  any  person  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  com- 
mission thereunder.  Including  the  require- 
ment that  such  person  take  such  action  as 
Is  necessary  to  remove  the  danger  of  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order.  Any  action  under  this  section  may 
be  brought  in  the  district  wherein  the  de- 
fendant Is  found  or  is  an  Inhabitant  or  trans- 
acts business  or  In  the  district  where  the 
act  or  practice  occurred,  is  occurring,  or  is 
about  to  occur,  or  where  such  position  is 
maintained,  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  in  any  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found." 

ONLT   ANCILLARY   REGULATION   OF  CASH    MARKET 

Sec  18.  (a)  Secton  6(b)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  9),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  comma  and  the 
words  "In  interstate  commerce,  or"  follow- 
ing the  word  "commodity"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  section  and  by  Inserting  after 
the  comma  following  the  word  "market"  the 
third  time  that  word  appears  In  said  sentence 
the  following:  "or,  In  connection  with  any 
transaction  for  future  delivery.  Is  manipu- 
lating or  attempting  to  manipulate  or  has 
manipulated  or  attempted  to  manipulate  the 
market  price  of  any  commodity  in  interstate 
commerce.". 

(b)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13b),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  comma  and  the 
words  "in  Interstate  commerce,  or"  following 
the  word  "commodity"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  section  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
comma  following  the  word  "market"  the 
third  time  that  word  appears  in  said  sen- 
tence the  following:  "or,  In  connection  with 
any  transaction  for  future  delivery.  Is  manip- 
ulating or  attempting  to  manipulate  or  has 
manipulated  or  attempted  to  manipulate  the 
market  price  of  any  commodity  In  Interstate 
commerce,". 

(c)  Section  9(b)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "In  Interstate 
commerce,  or"  following  the  word  "com- 
modity" the  first  time  that  word  appears  In 
the  section,  by  Inserting  after  the  comma 
following  th3  word  "market"  the  first  time 
that  word  appears  in  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing: "or,  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
action for  future  delivery,  to  manipulate  or 
attempt  to  manipulate  the  market  price  of 
any  commodity  in  Interstate  commerce,"  and 
by  inserting  before  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  "to  corner  any  such  commodity" 
the  following :  "In  Interstate  commerce  or  for 
future  delivery". 

REPORTS 

Sec  19.  Section  8  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12)  U  amended: 

(1)  By  striking  so  much  of  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  as  precedes  the  first  proviso  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  For  the  efficient  execution  of  the  pro- 


visions of  this  Act,  and  In  order  to  provide 
information  for  the  use  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mission may  make  such  investigations  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts 
regarding  the  operations  of  boards  of  trade 
and  other  persons  subject  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  whether  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  thLj  Act.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  reviews  and  audits  of  the  com- 
mission and  make  reports  thereon.  For  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  reviews  and 
audits  the  Comptroller  General  shall  be  fur- 
nished such  Information  regtirdlng  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  organizations,  transactions,  op- 
erations and  activities  of  the  commission  as 
he  may  require  and  he  and  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  such  Information,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  of  the  commission 
except  that  In  his  reports  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  not  include  data  and  informa- 
tion which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  person  and  trade 
secrets  or  names  of  customers.  The  commis- 
sion may  publish  from  time  to  time,  in  its 
discretion,  the  results  of  its  investigations 
and  such  statistical  information  gathered 
therefrom  as  it  may  deem  of  interest  to  the 
public,  except  data  and  Information  which 
would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
actions of  any  i>erson  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers:";  and 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  commission  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  within  120  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  detailing  the  op- 
ratlons  of  the  commission  during  such  fiscal 
j-ear.  The  commission  shall  Include  In  such 
report  such  information,  data,  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  as  It  may 
deem  advisable  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  and  its  powers  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  The  commission  shall 
promptly  report  to  the  President.  Congress 
and  the  public  any  unusual  transactions  or 
actions  In  the  futures  markets  which  are  de- 
veloping or  have  developed  that  In  the  com- 
mission's judgment  will  have  an  unusual 
impact  on  the  pricing  or  marketing  of  that 
commodity. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  an 
Office  of  Market  Research  and  Information 
which  shall  monitor.  Investigate  and  study 
commodities  trading  and  publish  on  a 
periodic  basis  such  Information  as  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission  will  facilitate 
orderly  trading,  reflect  the  true  state  of 
supply  and  demand,  reduce  undue  specula- 
tion, and  be  In  the  public  Interest.  The  Office 
shall  have  such  duties  and  powers  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe Including  but  not  limited  to  obtain- 
ing Information  and  data  relevant  to  com- 
modities trading  from  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  persons.  The 
Office  shall  study  and  Investigate  market 
conditions,  including  supply  and  demand, 
capital  flows,  future  production,  projected 
consumption  patterns.  Government  policy, 
foreign  entrants  Into  the  market,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Commission  deems  rele- 
vant." 

USE     OF     confidential     INFORMATION — TREBLE 
DAMAGES    FOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  20.  Section  9  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  (1)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  Ave  years,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  for 
any  person  to  make  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  delivery  of  any  commodity  for 
future  delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
any  contract  market,  without  disclosing,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
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prescribed  by  the  Commission  as  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
to  assiire  fair  and  orderly  trading  In  such 
contracts.  Information  acquired  by  him  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  and  not  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  other  members  of  the  public.  Any 
p>erson  violating  such  regulations  shall  be 
liable  to  the  other  party  to  such  contract  In 
the  amount  of  treble  the  profit  received  by 
such  person  as  a  result  of  such  contract. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
for  any  employee  of  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  as  necessary  and 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  and  to 
assure  fair  and  orderly  trading  on  any  con- 
tract market,  to  disclose  to  any  person  In- 
formation acquired  by  blm  as  a  result  of  bis 
position  and  not  disclosed  or  available  for 
disclosure  on  an  equal  basis  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

"(3)  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  thereunder 
shall  be  liable  to  any  person  Injured  thereby 
for  treble  the  amount  of  the  damages  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  such  violation." 

SKPAaABn.rrT  , 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  ^plication  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  section  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  which  1b 
amended  by  such  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  such  person  or  circumstances.  Pend- 
ing proceedings  shall  not  be  abated  by  rea- 
son of  any  provision  of  this  Act  but  shall  be 
disposed  of  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended.  In 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

KFRCnVX  DATK 
Sxc.   22.   T'hla   Act   shall   become   effective 
ninety  days  after  enactment. 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Sec.  23.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Commission  Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  402 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  sentencing  of  youthful  offenders, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  bring  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  to  close  what  I  believe 
is  a  glaring  loophole  through  which 
youthful  offenders  who  commit  serious 
crimes  are  able  to  avoid  serving  a  prison 
sentence. 

Today,  our  Nation  ts  experiencing  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  occurrence  of  seri- 
ous crimes.  Given  the  tremendous  fre- 
quency with  which  serious  crimes  are 
being  committed,  I  believe,  as  represen- 
tatives of  our  Nation's  citizens,  that  we 
must  do  all  within  our  powers  to  see  that 
strong  deterrents  to  crime  are  kept  in 
our  laws.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one  Sena- 
tor who  firmly  believes  that  a  stiff  prison 
sentence  is  still  a  strong  deterrent  to 
serious  crime. 

When  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Youth  Corrections  Act  wsis  originally 
passed,  the  Senate  report  stated  that  the 
"purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  new  alternative  sentencing  and 
treatment  procedure  for  persons  under 


the  age  of  24."  Since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act, 
many  juveniles  have  taken  advantage  of 
its  provisions  and  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  rehabilitation  amd  a  re- 
turn to  normal  life. 

Unforttmately,  however,  I  believe  that 
the  courts  In  recent  years  have  construed 
this  statute  in  a  much  more  liberal  light 
than  Congress  originally  intended.  Under 
recent  court  decisions.  If  a  finding  Is 
made  that  the  offender  will  derive  any 
benefit  at  all  from  being  sentenced  imder 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act,  then  the 
court  must  so  sentence  the  offender  imder 
the  act.  As  a  practical  matter,  virtually 
every  youthful  offender  convicted  of  a 
crime — no  matter  he?  serious — is  sen- 
tenced under  the  act.  Once  sentenced 
imder  the  act,  the  offender  is  eligible  for 
almost  immediate  parole.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  months  there  have  been  many 
newspaper  articles  which  Illustrate  this 
very  serious  problem.  Persons  convicted 
of  murder,  rape,  armed  robbery,  and 
other  heinous  crimes,  become  eligible 
for  immediate  parole,  because  of  this  act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks;  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  them  very  care- 
fully. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today,  would  cor- 
rect this  glaring  loophole  by  providing 
that  youthful  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  22  convicted  of  a  crime  of 
violence  would  not  be  eligible  for  treat- 
ment under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
The  term  crime  of  violence  includes  any 
offense  involving  murder,  manslaughter, 
robbery,  rape,  sodomy,  kidnaping,  bur- 
glary, maiming,  section  902(1)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  mayhem, 
maliciously  disfiguring  another,  abduc- 
tion, any  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
commit  rape,  sodomy,  or  robbery  or  any 
attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned. Upon  conviction  of  a  serious 
crime  a  youthful  offender  would,  there- 
fore, be  sentenced  as  an  adult. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  stop 
coddling  these  criminals.  The  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  may  have  a  noble  purpose 
when  applied  to  crimes  such  as  shop- 
lifting or  joyriding,  but  it  is  absurd,  in 
my  opinion,  to  apply  it  to  crimes  such  as 
murder  or  rape.  I  Invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  bipartisan  support  for  this 
much  needed  legislation,  and  urge  them 
to  notify  me  if  they  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post,  May  3,  19731 

JUI>GX  OaUXBS  TOUTH  ACT  RXPOBT  ON  DISTRICT 

or  CoLTTUBiA  Rapist.  21 
(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 

A  federal  Judge  here  yesterday  ordered  a 
21-year-old  convicted  rapist  to  undergo  study 
for  possible  sentencing  under  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act,  but  indicated  from  the  bench 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  do  so. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  said  in 
court  that  it  would  be  an  "exercise  in  futility 
to  do  otherwise  In  light  of  recent  decisions 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals." 

He  said  he  agreed  with  the  federal  prosecu- 
tor in  the  case  who  had  said  "a  person  who 
has  gone  this  far  astray"  would  not  benefit 
by  being  sentenced  under  the  act.  A  Touth 
Corrections  Act  sentence  would  aUow  the 
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convicted  man  to  be  freed  sooner  than  he 
would  be,  were  he  sentenced  as  an  adult. 

However,  Judge  Pratt  said  recent  appeUate 
court  rulings  Indicate  practically  all  con- 
victed offenders  under  22  sho\ild  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  sentenced  under  the  act, 
so  be  felt  oompeUed  to  order  the  report! 
Judge  Pratt  would  not  be  required  to  fcdlow 
the  reoommendatlons  made  by  the  correc- 
tions department  in  the  presentencing  rep>ort. 

The  convicted  man,  James  S.  Perrln  HI. 
was  convicted  last  month  by  a  District  Court 
Jiiry  on  charges  of  rape,  sodomy  and  assault 
with  a  dangerotu  weapon  for  attacks  on  six 
women  in  Rock  Creek  Park  in  1971. 

Perrm  already  Is  serving  a  20-year  sen- 
tence In  Maryland  after  a  Prince  Creorge's 
County  Jury  convicted  him  of  a  rape  and 
sodomy  charge  that  occurred  during  the 
same  period  as  the  rapes  in  Rock  Creek.  He 
could  have  been  sentenced  yesterday  to  a 
maximxim  of  consecutive  life  terms  to  begin 
after  he  finishes  his  Maryland  sentence. 

However.  Attorney  Dovey  Roundtree  said 
she  was  asking  for  the  federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  sentence  because  Perrln  had  no 
record  prior  to  his  arrests  for  the  rapes  and 
his  "entire  past  life  was  exemplary." 

Before  Judge  Pratt  yesterday,  Perrln  con- 
tinued to  claim  innocence  in  the  attacks. 

According  to  testimony  at  his  four-day 
trial,  Perrln  picked  up  his  victims,  ranging 
in  age  from  16  to  22  as  they  were  hitch- 
hiking in  Northwest  Washington  and  took 
them  Into  Bock  Creek  Park. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  4,  1973] 

MuaoEX  Convict  Pabolkd;  Rklxask  Srr 

Month  Arm  Skntkncing 

(By  Raul  Ramirez) 

Rudolph  (Rudy)  Valentino  Tate  will  be 
released  on  parole  Tuesday,  one  month  after 
be  was  sentenced  In  the  klUlng  of  a  CathoUc 
University  student  during  a  holdup  attempt 
nearly  four  years  ago. 

He  was  convicted  of  second-degree  murder 
and  sentenced  last  month  to  up  to  10  years 
imprisonment  by  UJ3.  District  Judge  Aubrey 
E.  Robinson  Jr.  However,  Robinson  sentenced 
him  under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act,  which  provides  for  immediate  consid- 
eration for  parole. 

The  D.C.  parole  board,  said  Tate  will  be 
under  "intensive  maximum  supervision" 
after  his  parole. 

He  has  shown  good  conduct  while  being 
detained  for  3>^  yesurs  awaiting  sentencing, 
officials  said. 

Assistant  U^S.  Attorney  Roger  Adelman, 
who  prosecuted  Tate,  had  argued  that  the 
young  man,  now  21  should  be  sentenced  as 
an  adult. 

A  second-degree  murder  conviction  as  an 
adult  would  have  carried  a  minimum  sen- 
tence of  15  years  Imprisonment  and  would 
have  required  Tate  to  serve  at  least  nine 
years  before  being  considered   for  parole. 

Tate  and.  Wayne  M.  Allen,  21,  had  con- 
fessed to  the  slaying  of  John  J.  Carmody,  23, 
of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  was  found  dead 
with  a  bullet  wound  In  the  head.  The  shoot- 
ing occurred  on  June  4,  1909,  in  the  3600 
block  of  lOth  Street  NE. 

Allen,  who  was  given  an  identical  10-year 
sentence  by  Robinson  In  February,  1971,  is 
serving  a  concurrent  four-year  term  on  a 
burglary  conviction  as  an  adult  and  will  not 
be  eligible  for  parole  untU  next  Sept.  28. 

Carmody,  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
CathoUc  University's  engineering  school,  was 
to  have  received  his  master's  degree  four 
days  after  the  kUUng.  He  had  been  studying 
space  science  and  applied  physics  under  a 
National  Defense  Foundation  Fellowship  Act 
scholarship. 

According  to  trial  records,  Carmody  was 
walking  on  a  Wednesday  night  to  a  senior 
week  party  at  a  fraternity  house  near  the 
school  campus  when  he  was  approached  by 
AUen  and  Tate,  who  demanded  his  money. 


Carmody,  Uughing,  turned  and  began  to 
walk  away  and  was  shot  once  in  the  back  of 
the  head  with  a  J2  caliber  gun  fired  by  Tate. 
His  wallet  was  still  in  Ills  pocket  when  his 
body  was  found  at  11 :20  p.m. 

Allen  iuid  Tate  were  arrested  seven  days 
later  after  police  traced  a  car  with  the  aid 
of  a  CU  student  who  habitually  memorized 
Ucense  plate  numbers.  The  student  had  spot- 
ted the  red  car,  which  belonged  to  Tate's 
grandmother,  and  memorized  Its  number. 

After  sjjendlng  several  months  at  the  D.C. 
Receiving  Home  for  ChUdren  and  the  D.C. 
Jail,  Tate  was  assigned  to  a  D.C.  department 
of  corrections  halfway  house. 

Since  January,  1971,  he  has  participated  in 
a  work  release  program  and  worked  as  a  gas 
Station  attendant  and,  later,  as  a  general 
helper  at  the  Porrestal  BuUding  Cafeteria, 
1000  Indiana  Ave.  NW. 

In  testimony  given  last  year.  Ralph  W. 
Green.  Tate's  counselor  at  the  halfway  house, 
said  that  Tate  "has  developed  a  better  com- 
prehension of  right  and  wrong  and  Im- 
proved his  Judgemental  abilities.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Mr.  Tate  poses  no  threat  to  the 
community." 

Since  last  year,  Tate  has  been  granted 
frequent  weekend  "social  furloughs  "  to  visit 
his  famUy  and  fiancee.  He  has  a  3 -year -old 
daughter. 

Corrections  department  officials  decUned 
to  discuss  his  performance  at  the  halfway 
house  on  the  grounds  that  such  information 
Is  confidential. 

According  to  the  parole  board  spokesman, 
Tate  wlU  be  subject  to  "strict  narcotic  sur- 
veillance" and  "intensive  maximum  super- 
vision" that  include  regularly  scheduled 
urine  tesU  (to  check  for  drug  use)  and 
weekly  meetings  with  a  probation  officer. 

Corrections  department  officials  said  Tate 
will  participate  In  a  work  training  program 
as  a  laboratory  technician  at  a  local  hospital. 

[From  the  Waslilngton  Post) 

Suspect   Pleads  atrn-TT   in   Shootino 

or  Stennis 

(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 

Tyrone  MarshaU,  19,  pleaded  guUty  yes- 
terday to  the  Jan.  30  robbery  and  shooting 
Of  Sen.  John  C.  StennU  (D-Miss.) . 

The  plea,  entered  under  a  1971  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  permits  MarshaU  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  his  Innocence  while  as- 
serting merely  that  the  weight  of  the  gov- 
ernment's evidence  against  him  is  too  strong, 
came  after  five  days  of  testimony  about  Mar- 
shaU's  alleged  participation  in  the  crime. 

Marshall's  plea,  made  In  open  court  but 
outside  the  presence  of  the  Jury,  followed  his 
being  told  that  the  government  had  granted 
complete  immunity  to  a  codefendant  in  the 
case,  Derlck  Holloway,  and  that  Holloway 
would  be  taking  the  stand  against  him. 

Holloway.  the  alleged  driver  of  the  geta- 
way car  whose  testimony  the  government 
felt  was  essential  to  convict  MarshaU,  the 
alleged  gunman,  can  no  longer  be  proeecuted 
for  the  crime. 

Holloway,  according  to  government  prose- 
cutors, was  prepared  to  tell  the  Jury  in  de- 
taU  how  he,  Marshall  and  Marshall's  brother 
John  drove  around  Northwest  Washington 
for  nearly  an  hour  on  Jan.  30  looking  for  a 
possible  robbery  victim. 

Tyrone  Marshall's  guilty  plea  was  accepted 
by  U.8.  District  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  over 
the  objections  of  government  attorneys,  who 
contended  that  the  Judge  had  the  option  of 
having  the  trial  continue  for  what  they  now 
felt  would  be  a  sure  jury  verdict  of  guilty. 

However,  Judge  Waddy  said  he  interpreted 
the  law  to  mean  that  he  had  no  discretion 
other  than  to  accept  the  plea  by  MarshaU.  He 
then  called  in  the  jury  and  told  the  panel 
that  the  case  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  plea,  known  as  an  Alford  plea,  based 
on  the  Supreme  Court  case  that  allows  it,  has 
been  used  increasingly  in  criminal  cases.  In 


many  instances,  the  plea  \b  entered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  long  sentences,  such  as  in  the 
Alford  case  Itself,  in  which  the  defendant 
entered  a  plea  to  second -degree  murder 
rather  than  face  a  ptossible  death  penalty  on 
a  first-degree  murder  charge. 

Prosecutors  said  they  could  see  no  ad- 
vantage to  Marshall's  entering  such  a  plea  in 
this  case,  however,  since  he  pleaded  guUty  to 
all  eight  counts  charged  in  the  indictment. 
Three  of  those  counts  carry  life  sentences, 
which  could  be  Imposed  consecutively. 

However,  Marshall  also  Is  eligible  for  sen- 
tencing under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
Under  that  act,  which  is  available  to  anyone 
under  22  years  old,  Marshall  could  be  released 
at  any  time  the  corrections  department  de- 
cides that  he  has  been  rehabilitated,  pro- 
viding the  judge  invokes  the  act. 

John  Marshall  entered  an  Alford  plea  to 
the  charges  In  the  case  five  days  before  his 
22d  birthday  this  spring  so  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  could  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  his  sentencing,  which  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday. 

Yesterday's  surprising  development  fol- 
lowed a  two-hour  meeting  in  Judge  Waddy's 
chambers  attended  by  defense  attorney  R. 
Kenneth  Mundy  and  prosecutors  Roger  Adel- 
man and  Stephen  W.  Orafman  before  testi- 
mony was  resximed  In  the  trial  which  began 
Oct.  1. 

Mundy  said  he  has  discussed  the  matter 
with  his  client  and  his  client's  father  and 
had  advised  them  of  HoUoway's  Intention 
to  testify,  telling  them  that  he  had  inter- 
viewed Holloway  for  more  than  two  hours. 
"I  told  them  I  was  satisfied  that  with 
the  testimony  of  Holloway,  the  defendant's 
chances  of  overcoming  the  evidence  would 
be  virtually  nU  .  .  ."  Mundy  told  the  court 
by  way  of  explaining  why  he  advised  Marshall 
to  enter  a  guilty  plea.  "The  plea  would  not 
be  entered  without  the  testimony  of  Hol- 
loway." 

Orafman  objected  to  the  equivocal  nature 
of  an  Alford  plea,  saying  Marshall  "should 
acknowledge  under  oath  his  complicity  and 
Involvement"  with  the  crime.  At  this  point, 
as  weU.  he  argued  to  the  judge  that  the 
plea  did  not  have  to  be  accepted. 

But  Judge  Waddy  disagreed,  bringing 
MarshaU  to  the  front  of  the  court  for  the 
formal  procedure  of  accepting  his  plea. 

Waddy  read  to  MarshaU  the  eight  federal 
and  local  counts  on  which  he  was  charged: 
attempt  to  kill  a  member  of  Congress,  at- 
tempt to  assault  a  member  of  Congress, 
armed  robbery,  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
while  armed,  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  carrying 
a  dangerous  weapon. 

He  was  advised  that  by  entering  the  plea, 
he  would  be  waiving  such  constitutional 
rights  and  his  right  to  a  full  trial,  and  his 
right  to  an  apf>eal. 

When  Marshall  acknowledged  that  he  knew 
his  plea  would  have  that  result,  Waddy  asked 
prosecutor  Orafman  to  tell  the  court  what 
additional  evidence  Holloway  would  provide. 
Orafman  presented  the  following  chronol- 
ogy of  the  night  of  Jan.  30  as  he  said  Hollo- 
way would  describe  it  on  the  witness  stand: 
About  6:15  p.m.,  Holloway  left  his  home 
on  South  Dakota  Avenue  and  went  to  the 
home  of  the  Marshalls  on  13th  Street  NE.  He 
showed  Marshall's  brother  John  the  gun 
that  the  government  subsequently  had  placed 
in  evidence  earlier  in  the  trial. 

Tyrone  Marshall  came  out  of  the  house, 
saw  them  admiring  the  gun,  and  said,  "Let's 
go  riding,"  which  the  other  two  understood 
to  mean  that  they  should  go  out  and  com- 
mit a  robbery,  the  court  was  told. 

They  left  13th  Street  in  HoUoway's  moth- 
er's Dodge  Dart  Swinger,  went  along  Sargent 
Road.  South  Dakota  Avenue,  Rlggs  Road, 
Missouri  Avenue,  Georgia  Avenue  and  MUl- 
tary  Road  to  Connecticut  Avenue,  where  they 
began  looking  for  a  "hit,"  Orafman  con- 
tinued the  account. 


They  drove  around  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
into  Maryland,  and  came  back  down  (Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  with  Tyrone  MarshaU,  it  was 
said,  continuing  to  look  for  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  a  robbery. 

At  the  comer  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
Cumberland  Street  NW,  Marshall  saw  an  el- 
derly woman  about  to  enter  an  apartment 
buUdlng  and  told  HoUoway  to  turn  onto 
Cumberland,  Orafman  continued. 

By  the  time  the  car  had  changed  course, 
however,  the  woman  had  already  entered  the 
apartment  buUdlng. 

About  that  time,  a  car  being  driven  by 
an  elderly  white  man — who  turned  out  to 
be  Stennls — passed  them.  Tyrone  MarshaU 
called  out,  "Let's  get  him.  Let's  get  him," 
the  court  was  told. 

The  robbery  then  ensued  as  Stennis  had 
earlier  described  it  on  the  witness  stand, 
with  HoUoway  prepared  to  testify  that  whUe 
waiting  for  Tyrone  and  John  Marshall  at 
the  comer  of  Reno  Road  and  Cumberland 
Street,  he  heard  the  two  shots  that  wounded 
the  senator,  Orafman  recounted. 

When  Tyrone  MarshaU  returned  to  the  car, 
by  HoUoway's  account,  he  said,  "The  old  man 
was  making  too  much  noise  so  we  had  to 
shoot  him." 

They  showed  Holloway  a  pocket  watch, 
some  change  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key — aU 
of  which  Stennls  had  later  repyorted  stolen — 
that  they  bad  taken  from  the  man,  it  was 
said. 

After  the  robbery,  the  trio  was  said  to 
have  driven  around  downtown  Washington 
and  then  attended  a  lecture  at  the  Founding 
Church  of  Scientology,  about  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  previously  presented  testi- 
mony. 

The  next  day,  Holloway  was  at  work  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  when 
he  beard  on  a  radio  newscast  that  Stennls 
had  been  shot. 

He  called  the  MarshaU  residence  and  asked 
Tyrone.  "Do  you  know  that  man  you  shot 
was  a  senator?"  Tyrone  replied,  according  to 
the  account:  "So  what  the  .  .  .,  he's  Just  a 
white  man." 

After  hearing  the  recitation  by  Orafman, 
Waddy  asked  Marshall  why  he  was  entering 
the  plea.  MarshaU,  stammering,  said, 
"Because  .  .  .  they  have  .  .  .  too  much  evi- 
dence ...  on  the  charge  .  .  ,  on  the  con- 
viction." 

Jurors  in  the  case  would  not  comment 
after  they  were  released  and  the  VS.  at- 
torney's office  said  It  would  have  no  official 
comment  on  the  plea  or  the  fact  that  HoUo- 
way had  escaped  prosecution. 

However,  a  spokesman  In  the  office  said 
the  immunity  grant  to  Holloway  was  given 
"after  careful  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion ...  to  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably 
possible,  the  conviction  of  the  gunman"  in 
the  shooting.  He  said  high  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  were  aware  of  the  prosecutors' 
decision  to  grant  Immunity  to  Holloway,  and 
"did  not  disapprove  it." 

Stennis,  who  was  being  kept  informed  on 
the  status  of  the  trial  by  staff  members  who 
attended  the  daily  sessions,  would  have  no 
comment,  a  spokesman  in  bis  office  said. 

But  his  wife.  When  asked  if  she  had  heard 
about  the  verdict  yesterday  tiftemoon,  re- 
plied, "Yes,  we've  heard.  He's  guUty  as 
charged." 


(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  and 
News,  Mar.  25,  1973] 
The  Andrtw  Kennedy  Case:  Sentenced  •ro 
9  Years,  He  Was  Sent  to  a  Halfway  Hous« 
Atter  40  Days — And  Now,  He's  "Eloped" 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 
Bruce  Armstrong,  a  local  lawyer,  was  sur- 
prised   last    month    when    he   saw    Andrew 
Kennedy,  a  client,  walking  along  the  street 
Armstrong  was  taken  aback  because  three 
months  earlier  Kennedy  had  been  sentenced 
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to  nine  years  in  prison  after  pleading  guilty 
to  armed  robbery. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  who  sen- 
tenced him,  Barrington  D.  Parker,  was  sur- 
prised and  angry  when  he  found  out  that 
only  40  days  after  sentence  had  been  passed, 
Kennedy  was  released  to  a  halfway  house. 

And  the  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections 
was  surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  out  that 
two  months  after  Kennedy  entered  the  half- 
way house,  he  left  it,  and  hasn't  been  seen 
since.  A  bench  warrant  has  been  Issued  for 
his  arrest. 

Parker  sentenced  Kennedy,  21,  under  the 
federal  Youth  Corrections  Act,  which  in  gen- 
eral provides  for  liberal  parole  or  part-way 
release  for  offenders  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22  at  the  time  of  sentencing, 
and  who  seem  to  be  responding  well  to  reba- 
bilitation. 

But  Parker  had  sentenced  Kennedy  under 
Subsection  C  of  the  act,  which — theoretically 
at  least — dictates  extra  observation  of  the 
prisoner.  As  one  Judge  puts  It,  a  sentence 
under  Subsectlou  C  is  supposed  to  "wave  a 
red  flag"  in  front  of  correction  ofBcials  to 
signal  that  this  Is  a  particularly  serious  case. 
Judging  by  a  letter  of  explanation  Parker 
received  in  reply  to  his  angry  query,  the  de- 
partment tn  this  case  failed  to  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  letter,  dated  March  1,  was  sent  by 
Delbert  C.  Jackson,  deputy  director  of  cor- 
rections and  the  man  rumored  to  be  in  line 
for  the  top  Job  when  Director  Kenneth  L. 
Hardy  retires. 

Kennedy  was  sentenced  Nov.  10,  after 
pleading  guilty  last  summer  to  the  armed 
robbery  of  a  business  oflBce  in  Southeast 
Washington.  At  the  same  time,  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  unrelated  attempted  robbery, 
and  Parker  sentenced  him  to  six  years  for 
that,  concurrent  with  the  nine  years  In  the 
armed  robbery.  ^^ 

Jackson's  letter.  ccrCched  in  exacting,  bu- 
reaucratically  correct  language,  says  that  on 
Dec.  20,  40  days  after  sentencing.  "Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  selected  for  participation  in  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Youth  Crime  Con- 
trol Project,  1719  13th  Street  NW.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  a  community  based  extension  of 
Youth  Center  Complex,  Lorton,  Virginia." 

It  was  while  Kennedy  was  enrolled  in  this 
program  and  attending  courses  at  Federal 
City  College  that  Armstrong  ran  into  him 
outside  the  very  courthouse  where  he  had 
been  sentenced. 

When  Parker  learned  of  the  transfer  last 
month  he  called  the  department  for  an  ex- 
planation and  learned  that  Kennedy  had 
'eloped"  on  Feb.  22. 

Jackson  explained  the  halfway  house  pro- 
gram like  this : 

"Youth  Crime  Control  Project,  also  referred 
to  as  Youth  Progress  House,  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion and  research  project  which  represents 
an  'alternative  approach  to  corrections.' 
Youth  Progress  House  operates  on  the  prem- 
ise that  Involving  community  resources  In 
rehabilitating  the  offender  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective, inexpensive  and  humane  approach  to 
corrections." 

To  be  eligible  for  the  program,  Jackson 
wrote,  offenders  must  be  sentenced  under  the 
youth  act,  cannot  have  been  charged  with 
"forcible  rape,  murder  or  a  notorious  offense: 
I.e.,  a  widely  publicized  crime  or  a  willful 
mutilation  of  another  person,"  and  must 
score  75  or  better  "on  either  the  Otis  or  Beta 
intelligence  evaluation." 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  the  selection  team," 
Jackson  VvT^te,  "that  Mr.  Kennedy  met  these 
criteria." 

The  letter  contains  charts  showing  Ken- 
nedy's academic  scores,  a  complete  account- 
ing of  his  daily  schedule,  an  analysis  of  his 
"Individual  behavior"  and  an  account  of  his 
expected  progress  through  the  various  phases 
of  the  program.  Some  excerpts: 

"Mr.  Kennedy's  major  goal  was  academic. 
He  appeared  anxious  to  complete  his  high 


school  equivalency  degree  and  then  to  at- 
tend college.  Toward  this  goal,  he  attended 
Project  CREATE  until  the  date  of  his  ab- 
scondence. 

"On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  from  6  pjn.  to 
7:30  p.m..  Mr.  Kennedy  attended  treatment 
team  group  meetings,  where  he  communi- 
cated and  Interrelated  with  seven  other  stu- 
dents and  from  three  to  four  treatment  team 
staff  members  regarding  Individual  problems 
and  problems  of  his  treatment  team  as  an 
entity  .  .  . 

"On  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  6  p.m. 
to  7:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Kennedy  participated  in 
therapeutic  community  meetings  ...  In  this 
setting,  Mr.  Kennedy  excelled.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  make  the  student  government  a  more 
viable  group.  However,  his  enthusiasm  waned 
Jus»  prior  to  his  abscoudence. 

"Although  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  making  acceptable  progress,  unfortu- 
nately he  failed  to  return  from  his  training 
assignment  at  CREATE  on  February  22,  1973, 
and  was  subsequently  placed  In  an  escai)e 
status." 

Jackson   concludes   the   letter: 

"In  order  to  have  successfully  completed 
the  Youth  Progress  House  Program,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  have  been  required  to  partici- 
pate in  Phase  Three  status  which  would  have 
entailed  continuous  participation  In  an  edu- 
cational-training and-or  employment  pro- 
gram, and  the  required  attendance  at  group 
meetings. 

"After  successful  completion  of  Phase 
Three,  he  would  have  been  recommended  for 
Phase  Four.  Phase  Four  progression  requires 
the  approval  of  the  Parole  Board.  He  would 
have  been  supervised  on  parole  status  by 
staff  members  of  his  treatment  team.  He 
would  have  been  required  to  return  to  the 
Youth  Progress  House  for  urtne  surveillance 
and  group  meetings  deemed  necessary  for  his 
Individual  progress. 

"Upon  successful  completion  of  Phase 
Pour,  recommendation  would  have  been 
made  for  progression  to  Phase  Five.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Parole  Board.  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  have  been  progressed  to  conditional 
release.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  ab- 
scondence,  he  could  not  have  expected  re- 
lease from  the  control  of  the  program  In  the 
very  near  future. 

"Please  contact  this  office  If  further  Infor- 
mation is  required." 

Parker  has  yet  to  respond. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1418,  a  bill  to 
offer  a  fitting  nr.emorla!  to  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  our  31st 
President,  Herbert  Hoover. 

S.  2347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici>, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2347,  the  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act 
of  1973. 

S.  2525 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  -was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2525.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  periodic  reports  on  export 
levels,  domestic  supplies,  domestic  de- 
mand, and  prices  of  certain  commodities, 
and  to  require  the  Comptroller  General 


•  of  the  United  States  to  analyze  and  eval- 
uate those  reports. 

8.  9628 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2528.  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Calif orata  (Mr.  Cranstone 
was  added  as  a  cosponsoi;,of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159,  calling  on  the  President 
to  proclaim' the  last  Sunday  in  May  as 
"Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  186— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
A  BILL  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

S.  Res.  186 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  2571)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sperling  and  Schwartz 
Incorporated",  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Coiurt  of  Claims;  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  187 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  REFERRAL  OF  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  A  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Ordered  to  He  over  under  the  rule.) 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  187 
Resolved,  That,  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the 
vacancy  In  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Resolved  further.  That  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination  by  that  Com- 
mittee,  the  membership  of  that   Committee 

be  increased  by  six  additional  members- 
three  to  be  app.ilnted  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  including  himself,  and  three  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reorganization  Act  relating  to 
limitations  on  committee  service. 

(The  debate  on  the  above  resolution 
appears  later  in  the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  188— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OF  SENATE 
HEARINGS  ON  COPYRIGHT  LAW 
REVISION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
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on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
resolution: 

Senate  Hesolution  188 
Resolv2d.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  its  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  during  the  present 
session  on  Copyright  Law  Revision. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    628 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
submitting  a  revision  of  amendment  No. 
604.  which  I  have  previously  submitted.  I 
believe  that  the  :::aendment  would  make 
an  important  addition  to  S.  1744,  the 
Community  Development  Assistance  Act 
of  1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summar>-  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  itself,  as  revised,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  -Tummary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Revised  Taft  Amendment 
This  amendment  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  HUD.  beginning  In  the  program's  second 
year,  to  provide  2-year  suppleme:ital  grants 
of  up  to  10<~^  to  communities  whose  present 
and  proposed  progran^s  addre.-s  national  com- 
munity development  priorities  In  an  excep- 
tional manner.  This  Judgment  would  be  made 
primarily  on  the  basis  of: 

( 1 )  a  program's  outstanding  demonstrated 
and  potential  abUity  to  serve  the  housing, 
slum  prevention  and  alleviation,  and  essen- 
tial community  service  needs  of  the  com- 
munity's lower  Income  citizens  in  particular: 

(2)  promising  program  innovations  which 
could  substantially  Improve  communities' 
ability  to  carry  out  the  bill's  objectives: 

(3)  programs  undertaken  by  appropriate 
consortiums  of  political  subdivisions  which 
effectively  address  the  bill's  objectives;  and 

(4)  any  combination  of  these  three  factors. 

The  desirability  of  promoting  programs  In- 
volving communities  of  various  sizes  and  lo- 
cations would  also  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. To  minimize  the  red  tape  problem,  the 
Secretary  would  review  those  additions  to  the 
application  required  from  communities  de- 
siring to  be  considered  for  supplemental 
grants  separately  from  the  regular  application 
approval  process  and  In  a  manner  which  does 
not  Interfere   with   that  process.   Up  to  $150 

million  would  be  authorized  for  this  purpose 
starting  the  second  year  after  the  bill's  en- 
actment. Funds  authorized  for  other  com- 
munity development  purposes  would  be  re- 
duced by  this  amount,  but  any  of  the  $150 
million  not  used  for  this  purpose  could  be 
u.'ed  for  other  community  development 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  en- 
courage localities  to  concentrate  their  com- 
munity development  programs  on  the  needs 
of  their  less  fortunate  citizens,  to  make  In- 
novations and  to  undertake  programs  cross- 
ing Jurisdictional  lines  where  appropriate. 
The  amendment  would  also  place  the  Federal 
government  In  its  proper  role  as  a  catalyst  for 
Improved  local  community  development 
initiatives,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  become 
simply  a  spectator  or  a  disciplinarian  for 
communities  which  fall  to  perform.  The  Fed- 
eral government  should  not  remain  in  the 
business  of  second-guessing  each  local  pro- 
gram expenditure,  but  It  can  and  must  set 
priorities  for  the  use  of  its  community  de- 


velopment funds  and  provide  positive 
encou/afement  for  the  fulflUment  of  priority 
objectives. 

Amendment  No.  628 
On  page  11,  strike  lines  1  through  3  and 
Insert  the  following:   ''not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $^ prior  to  July  1. 

1978.  Not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  of  such 
am;junt  may  be  utilized  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8(d),  except  that  funds 
may  not  be  ut'llzed  to  make  supplemental 
grants  pursuant  to  such  provisions  prior  to 
July  1,  19  75.  Sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  provi- 
sions shall  not  be  considered  available  for 
obligation  for  the  purposes  of  section  6. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  untu  expended." 
On  page  21,  between  lines  16  and  16,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(d)  (1)  A  community  development  agency 
may  receive  a  supplemental  grant  to  carry 
out  a  community  development  program 
which  addresses  national  community  de- 
velopment priorities  In  an  exceptional  man- 
ner, and  which  Is  approved  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  The  amount  of  any  supple- 
mental grant  may  not  exceed  10  ner  centum 
of  the  amount  the  communi'i,y  development 
r.sency  Is  eligible  to  receive  under  section  6. 
A  community  development  agency  may  re- 
ceive a  supplemental  grant  only  if  (A)  it  has 
carried  out  community  development  ac- 
tivities for  at  least  one  year  "vlth  assistance 
under  this  .".rt  (other  than  under  this  sub- 
section), and  (B)  it  includes  in  an  annual 
application  a  description  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken  to  meet  community  develop- 
ment needs  during  the  two-year  period 
commenci.ig  one  year  hence  If  a  supple- 
mental grant  Is  re-ielved  during  such  period. 
Such  description  shall  also  include  a  state- 
ment citing  those  aspects  of  past  perform- 
ance and  proposed  activities  which.  In  the 
applicant's  opinion,  address*  national  com- 
munity development  priorities  in  an  excep- 
tional manner  based  on  the  criteria  listed  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  and  receive  Information  from  such 
Individuals  and  organizations  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
his  review  of  applications  for  supplemental 
grants  by  Increasing  the  diversity  of  perspec- 
tive and  expertise  in  the  review  process.  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  advise 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
may  include  individuals  and  organizations 
located  in  or  near  the  communities  which 
have  submitted  applications  for  supple- 
mental grants.  Such  review  of  applications 
for  supolemental  grants  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately from  the  regular  aopUcatlon  approval 
pro"e33  required   cursnant  to  section  7  and 

Shall  be  scheduled  so  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere In  any  way  with  such  regular  application 
approval  process. 

"(3)  Final  selections  for  supplemental 
CTants  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  reasons  for  his 
determination  that  each  selection  addresses 
national  community  development  priorities 
in  an  exceptional  manner.  The  Secretary 
.shall  also  establish  the  total  amount  of  the 
.suDDleme'^tal  grant  for  each  flnp.l  selection. 
Such  total  amount  shall  be  payable  over  the 
two-year  period  covered  by  the  description 
of  actlvl*^les. 

"(4)  Selections  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
based  primarily  uoon — 

"(A)  outstanding  demonstrated  and  poten- 
tial ability  of  community  development  activi- 
ties to  meet  urgent  needs  of  lower-Income 
families  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
seek  housing  In  the  community.  Including 
the  need  for  housing  for  lower-Income  fami- 
lies: the  need  to  preserve  and  uograde 
neighborhoc-ds  and  to  prevent  and  eliminate 


slums,  with  minimum  displacement  of  res- 
idents; and  the  need  to  improve  community 
services  and  facilities  of  make  ttem  more 
adequate  and  accessible  to  those  segments 
ol  the  community  for  which  such  types  of 
services  and  facilities  are  presently  least 
adequate; 

"(B)  outstanding  Innovations  in  com- 
munity development  which  could  substan- 
tially Improve  communities'  ability  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  particularly 
those  activities  specified  in  section  7(a)(1) 
(A),  (B),  and  (C); 

"(C)  effective  community  development 
efforts,  particularly  with  respect  to  those 
activities  specified  In  section  7  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  undertaken  by  appropriate  consortiums 
of  political  subdivisions:  or 

"(D)  any  combination  of  (A),  (B).  and 
(C). 

For  the  purpose  of  making  selections,  the 
Secretarj'  shall  also  conplder  the  desirability 
of  promoting  programs  which  are  diverse  In 
terms  of  popia.itlon  and  geographic  location. 

"  (5)  Any  sums  allotted  for  purposes  of  this 
section  but  not  obligated  shall  be  available 
to  the  Serretary  for — 

"(A)  the  study  and  evaluation  of  activities 
undertaken  by  communities  receiving  sup- 
plemental grants;  and 

"(B)  the  dls.semlnation  of  Information  on 
particularly  successful  or  Innovative  com- 
munity development  programs  or  aspects 
thereof,  Including  programs  aided  by  supple- 
mental grants.". 


THE  OIL  AND  GAS  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1973— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendments  NOS.   629,  630,  AND  631 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  introduce 
for  approprite  reference  a  set  cf  amend- 
ments to  S.  2506.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  .^ct  to  secui-e  adequate  and 
reliable  supplies  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  problems 
which  we  face  in  this  land  weigh  hea\ily 
upon  our  shoulders.  Instead  of  shirking 
cur  respon-sibility,  we  must  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  develop  tho.se  legislative  ini- 
tiatives which  will  provide  us  \i1th  long- 
term  solutions  to  our  energ^y  shortages. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  began  hearings  on  a  variety 
of  proposals  affecting  natural  ga.s  and  oil 
regtilation.  These  bills  fall  into  the  two 
broad  categories — those  calling  for  de- 
regulation of  producer  controls,  and 
those  calling  for  regulator>'  reforms.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
regulatory  reform  proposals  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  another.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  explore  the  alternatives  which  viill 
protect  the  public  and  develop  sufl3cient 
supplies  of  these  important  resources. 

After  the  first  2  days  of  hearings,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  amendments 
which  I  submit  will  provide  a  better 
"working  paper"  for  the  committee's 
consideration.  Admittedly  some  of  these 
amendments  may  take  more  considera- 
tion than  we  can  possibly  give  to  them 
at  this  time.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  which  have  been  considered 
on  a  number  of  previous  occa.-^ions,  and 
should  be  considered  again  in  light  of 
existing  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  review 
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for  my  colleagues  the  amendments  which 
I  propose  to  S.  2506.  Title  m,  which 
would  be  the  Oil  Economic  Regulation 
Act,  provides  that  oil  be  regiilated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  natural  gas  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  The  title  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  would  also  be  changed  to  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Act.  The  regulation  of  oil  is 
based  upon  these  premises.  Natural  gas 
ahd  oil  are  located,  developed,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  similar  tech- 
niques and  technologies.  Both  are  used 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes.  And  our 
current  demand  for  energy  is  far  greater 
than  our  domestic  reserves  and  produc- 
tion capability.  To  a  large  extent,  oil  and 
gas  are  located,  developed,  and  produced 
by ,  the  same  persons  with  investment 
capital  derived  from  interchangeable 
sources.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  do  not  regulate 
oil  as  we  would  regulate  natural  gas 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  amended 
by  S. 2506. 

The  second  title  of  my  amendment  is 
the  "Competition  and  Fair  Marketing 
Act."  This  title  has  several  sections,  the 
first  of  which  propxjses  to  separate  the 
marketing,  production,  refining,  smd 
transportation  functions  of  the  petro- 
leimi  and  petroleimi  products  indiistry. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  act.  however, 
to  permit  vertical  integration  for  those 
small  operators  who  do  not  deal  in  more 
than  10  million  mcf  of  gas  or  10 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  calendar  year. 
Acquisitions  in  the  oil  industry  among 
the  dominant  companies  have  increased 
the  concentration  of  power  into  a  rela- 
tive handfxU.  Major  oil  companies  have 
split  up  the  retail  market  of  this  coun- 
try along  with  several  regional  compa- 
nies and  thus  pose  a  significant  impact 
on  competition.  The  elimination  of  price 
competition  has  a  severe  effect  on  con- 
sumer cost  and  the  potential  for  misal- 
location  of  the  refined  product  has  been 
demonstrated  with  the  price  increases 
and  shortages  that  have  developed  dur- 
ing the  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall 
months. 

In  the  long  run.  the  best  method  of  re- 
storing competition  and  enhancing  the 
free  market  system  would  not  be  control 
of  the  market,  but  decontrol  of  the  mar- 
ket and  elimination  of  the  economic  con- 
trol exercised  by  a  few.  However,  imtil 
such  time  as  true  competition  takes 
place,  vigorous  regulation  is  necessary. 

The  next  provision  of  this  title  is  the 
Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products 
Act  which  is  virtually  Identical  to  amend- 
ment No.  159  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  June  1.  1973.  The  section  on 
fair  marketing  provides  that  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  all  dealers  in  petroleum 
products,  branded,  and  independent 
alike.  The  amendment  provides  that  pe- 
troleum refiners  and  petroleum  distribu- 
tors may  not  deliver  or  offer  for  delivery 
a  smaller  percentage  quantity  of  petro- 
leum products  than  the  quantitv  which 
they  delivered  in  any  quarter  of  a  base 
period  which  is  set  forth  in  the  legisla- 
tion. If  it  is  necessary  for  a  petroleum 
distributor  or  a  petroleima  refiner  to  cur- 
tail deliveries  due  to  the  unavailability 
of  petroleum  products,  then  he  must  cur- 


tail deliveries  by  the  same  percentage  to 
each  distributor  or  retailer.  In  a  time  of 
constraint,  all  marketers  would  face  the 
problem  equally  and  none  would  have  an 
imfair  advantage.  Additionally  consumer 
access  to  products  would  be  widespread, 
even  though  the  quantity  from  each  cus- 
tomary source  might  be  somewhat 
reduced. 

The  second  also  provides  that  during 
periods  of  constraint,  all  sales  of  fuels 
must  be  kept  on  an  even  pricing  level  for 
franchlsed  and  nonfranchised  dealers 
alike.  However,  those  who  do  not  have 
the  protection  of  the  good  will,  trade- 
mark, and  other  benefits  which  accrue 
to  franchlsed  dealers,  may  be  sold  their 
supplies  at  a  small  reduction,  the  dif- 
ferential being  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  frsmchised 
dealer  by  trademark  and  other  rights. 

Additionally  the  section  provides  pro- 
tection for  branded  dealers  from  arbi- 
trary termination,  cancellation,  or  failure 
to  renew  leases  or  franchise  agreements. 
Similar  protection  was  provided  to  auto- 
mobile dealers  more  than  16  years  ago 
with  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  Au- 
tomobile Dealers  Day  in  Court  legislation. 

The  language  provides  that  distributors 
and  refiners  may  not  arbitrarily  cancel, 
fall  to  renew,  or  terminate  a  franchise 
imless  several  conditions  are  met.  These 
are:  First,  that  the  franchisee  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  essential 
and  reasonable  requirements  of  the  fran- 
chise; second,  that  the  franchisee  failed 
to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  franchise:  and  third,  that 
the  franchisor  no  longer  Is  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  the  products  in  question.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  designed,  however."  to  in- 
sulate franchises  in  perpetuity.  There  are 
set  forth  appropriate  defenses  which  will 
permit  the  franchisor  to  terminate  the 
agreement  when  there  is  jxist  cause. 

An  additional  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  cure  a  curioxis  and  anomalous 
development  in  the  administration  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  That  statute  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  prices  which  les- 
sen competition,  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly, or  injure  and  destroy  competi- 
tion. It  was  originally  passed  in  1914  to 
prevent  predatory  primary  line  price  dis- 
crimination and  it  was  amended  in  1936 
to  cover  secondary  line  price  discrimina- 
tion and  limit  the  buying  power  of  in- 
tegrated chains  in  competition  with  small 
local  independent  businesses. 

Some  courts  have  begun  to  Interpret 
the  commerce  standards  of  the  Flobln- 
son-Patman  Act  in  restrictive  terms, 
rather  than  the  realities  of  modem  day 
commerce. 

In  States  like  Utah,  the  court  decisions 
lead  to  unfortunate  results.  We  have  oil 
refiners  in  Utah  but  local  retailers  do  not 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Robinscm- 
Patman  Act  if  their  supply  comes  from 
those  refineries.  Retailers  in  sister  States 
without  refineries  and  supplied  by  re- 
fineries outside  the  State  are  protected 
by  the  act. 

The  retailers  rights  under  the  Robtn- 
son-Patman  Act  should  not  be  msule  to 
depend  upon  the  accident  of  where  his 
supply  comes  from.  Nor  should  the  prac- 
tical uniform  application  of  Federal  law 
be  destroyed  by  artificially  created  lim- 


itations having  the  effect  of  making  Fed- 
eral law  applicable  in  one  State  and  not 
in  another.  That  is  the  effect  of  recent 
court  readings  of  section  2(a)  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  act  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  small  independent 
businessmen  from  the  economic  clout  of 
integrated  national  marketers,  yet  the 
recent  interpretation  creates  an  umbrella 
where  lawless  price  discrimination  may 
be  used  to  destroy  the  very  business  Con- 
gress sought  to  protect. 

Lastly,  my  amendment  provides  a  title 
V,  "Federal  Power  Commission  Improve- 
ments." On  a  number  of  occasions  the 
Senate  has  passed  measures  which  would 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the  vari- 
ous regulatory  agencies.  With  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  imder  S.  2506,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  similarly  strengthen 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  react  to  present  day  consider- 
ations. Therefore,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  improvement  section  of  the 
legislation  provides  that  Commission 
budgets  and  legislative  recommendations 
or  testimony  be  submitted  simultaneosly 
to  the  OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congress  and  that  OMB  clear- 
ance would  be  not  required.  Similarly, 
the  Commission  would  be  granted  per- 
mission to  obtain  Information  without 
prior  review  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  which  I 
propose  today  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Investigate  realistic  and  viable 
solutions  to  our  energy  needs.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  will 
scrutinize  these  amendments  closely  and 
select  for  reporting  those  titles  which 
can  be  implemented  immediately.  It  may 
well  be  that  additional  hearings  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  some  of  the  Issues 
in  these  amendments,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  committee  will  give  the  amend- 
ments their  proper  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  829 

On  page  33.  after  line  11.  Insert  Uie  follow- 
ing new  title : 

TITLE  m — OIL  REOtTLATION  « 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oil  Economic  Regulation  Act". 

Sec.  302.  Section  1  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717).  as  amended  by  this  A*,  Is 
further  amended  by: 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
thereof  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e);  and 

(2)  Inserting  therein  the  following  two  new 
subsections : 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  natural  gas  and  oil  are — 

"(1)  located,  developed,  and  produced  by 
the  application  of  similar  techniques: 

"(2)   used  for  the  same  purposes: 

"(3)  In  great  demand  to  meet  the  Nation's 
growmg  energy  needs  while  proved  domestic 
reserves  and  production  of  both  are  Inade- 
quate to  meet  such  needs; 

"(4)  located,  developed,  and  produced  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  same  persons  (75  per 
centum  of  the  natural  gas  produced  m  the 
United  States  Is  produced  by  the  Nation's 
twenty-flve  largest  oil  companies) ; 

"(6)    developed    with    funda   drawn   from 
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Interchangeable  Investment  capital  sources 
(Investment  capital  has  allegedly  been  di- 
verted from  development  of  natural  gas  to 
oil  since  there  has  been  no  prohibition 
against  oil  companies  earning  excessive  rates 
of  return  whereas  natural-gas  companies 
have  been  limited  to  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return) :  and 

"(6)  located,  developed,  and  produced  by 
industries  which,  according  to  recent  Federeil 
Trade  Commission  studies  and  Investigations, 
gu&er  from  slmUar  structural  Imperfections 
and  patterns  of  anticompetitive  behavior.  In 
view  of  such  Imperfections  and  patterns,  the 
free  market  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  either  natural  gas  or 
oU  to  the  consumer  at  reasonable  prices. 

"(c)  Therefore,  it  Is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  apply  uniform  eco- 
nomic regulation  to  both  natural  ability  at 
reasonable  prices.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  'natural 
gas'  wherever  the  same  shall  appear  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'natural  gas  or  oil'  and 
by  striking  out  'natural-gas'  wherever  the 
same  shaU  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'natural -gas  or  oil'. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  section  1,  sec- 
tion 2.  or  section  7  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
(15UJ3.C.  717.  717a.  717f). 

Amendment  No.  630 
On  page  33,  line  11,  and  after  amendments 
to  S.  2506  Insert  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  IV— COMPETITION  AND  FAIR 
MARKETING 
Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Competition   and    Fair   Marketing   Act   of 
1973. " 

COMPCTmON     IN     THE     OIL     AND    CAS     INDUSTRY 

Sec.  402  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  United  States  needs  ad- 
equate and  reliable  supplies  of  energy  re- 
source products  available  to  consumers  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  commerce  and  national 
security.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  proper  government  regulation  of  na- 
tural-gas and  oil  companies  can  satisfy  such 
need  to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  the  need 
will  never  be  met  completely  unless — 

"(1)  barriers  to  competition  presently  ex- 
isting in  the  energy  Industry  are  removed; 

"(2)  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  further 
expansion  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
In  the  business  of  producing,  transporting, 
refining,  or  marketing  energy  resource  prod- 
ucts; 

"(3)  competition,  equal  access  to  supplies 
for  ail.  and  nondiscriminatory  practices  be- 
come the  rule  in  the  energy  Industry:  and 

"(4)  divestiture  of  assets  is  directed  to 
promote  the  public  Interest  in  comp>etltlon 
and  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  to  protect 
the  consuming  public  from  monopoly,  oligop- 
oly, and  bigness. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'Affiliate'  means  a  person  controlled 
by  or  controlling  or  under  or  subject  to 
common  control  with  respect  to  any  other 
person. 

"(2)  'Asset'  means  any  property  (tangible 
or  mtangible;  real,  personal,  or  mixed)  and 
Includes  stock  In  any  corporation  which  Is 
engaged  (directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliate)  in  the  business  of  producing,  trans- 
porting, refining,  or  marketing  energy  re- 
source products. 

"(3)  'Control'  means  actual  or  legal  power 
or  influence  over  another  person,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  arlsmg  through  direct.  Indirect, 
or  Interlocking  ownership  of  capital  stock, 
mterlocklng  directorates  or  officers,  contrac- 
tual relations,  agency  agreements,  or  leasing 


arrangements  where  the  result  or  conse- 
quence is  used  to  affect  or  Influence  persons 
engaged  m  the  marketing  of  energy  resource 
products. 

"(4)  'Energy  resource  product  extraction 
asset'  means  any  asset  used  for  the  explora- 
tion or  development  of  natural  gas  or  oil 
deposits  or  used  for  the  gathering  or  extrac- 
tion thereof  from  the  ground,  including  with 
respect  to  oil  shale,  any  asset  used  In  crush- 
ing, loading,  or  retortmg. 

"(5)  'Energy  resource  product'  means  nat- 
ural gas  or  oU. 

"(6)  'Marketing'  means  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  energy  resource  products.  The 
term  does  not  include  the  initial  sale  with 
trtinafer  of  ownership  of  finished  or  un- 
finished products  to  customers  at  the  re- 
finery. 

"(7)  "Energy  marketing  asset'  means  any 
asset  used  in  the  marketing  or  retail  distri- 
bution of  energy  resource  products  Includ- 
mg  retail  outlets  for  the  sale  of  gasoline, 
motor  oil.  number  2  fuel  oil,  or  home  heat- 
ing oU. 

"(8)  'Energy  plp>ellne  asset'  means  any 
asset  used  In  the  transportation  by  pipeline 
of  energy  resource  products  from  the  site 
of  gathering,  extraction,  or  Importation  to 
any  other  place,  directly  or  via  a  refinery, 
storage  facility,  or  other  place  at  which 
such  transportation  Is  stopped  temporarily. 

"(9)  'Energy  refinery  asset'  means  any 
asset  used  In  the  refining  of  energy  reosurce 
products. 

"(10)  'Production'  means  the  exploration 
or  development  of  lands  within  any  State  for 
natural  gas  or  oil,  the  gathermg  or  extraction 
of  natural  gas  or  oil  from  such  lands,  and 
the  storage  of  crude  natural  gas  or  oil 
thereon. 

"(11)  'Refining'  means  the  refining,  proc- 
essing, or  converting  of  energy  resource  prod- 
ucts into  finished  or  semifinished  products. 
The  term  Includes  the  Initial  sale  with  trans- 
fer of  ownership  of  finished  or  semifinished 
products  to  customers  at  the  refinery. 

"(12)  'Transportation'  means  the  trans- 
portation of  energy  resource  products  by 
means  of  pipelines,  railroads,  or  tankers. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  for  any  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce — 

"(1)  In  the  business  of  extracting  energy 
resource  products  to  acquire,  directly  or 
through  an  affiliate,  any  energy  pipeline  as- 
set, energy  refinery  asset,  or  energy  marketing 
asset; 

"(2)  In  the  business  of  transportmg  energy 
resource  products  by  pipeline  to  acquire,  di- 
rectly or  through  an  affiliate,  any  energy  re- 
source product  extraction  asset,  energy  re- 
finery  asset,   or  energy  marketing  asset; 

"(3)  in  the  busmess  of  refining  energy 
resource  products  to  acquire,  directly  or 
through  an  affiliate,  any  energy  resource 
product  extraction  asset,  energy  pipeline  as- 
set, or  energy  marketmg  asset; 

"(4)  in  the  business  of  marketing  energy 
resource  products  to  acquire,  directly  or 
through  an  affiliate,  any  energy  resource  prod- 
uct extraction  asset,  energy  pipeline  asset, 
or  energy  refinery  asset;  or 

"(5)  to  own  or  control,  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  asset  which  such  person  is  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  under  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)   of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Each  person  engaged  m  commerce 
ownmg  or  controlling,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  any  asset  which  such 
person  Is  prohibited  from  acquiring  or  re- 
taining under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  wlthm  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  such  date,  file  with  the  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  such  re- 
ports relating  to  such  assets  and,  from  time 
tn  time,  such  additional  reports  relatmg  to 
such  aissets.  as  the  Conunlsslon,  the  Attor- 


ney General,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  require  or  request. 

"(e)(1)  The  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral ITade  Commission  shall,  simultaneously 
and  independently,  examine  the  relationship 
of  persons  now  engaged  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  energy  resource  product  ta- 
dustry.  The  Commission,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
Institute  suits  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  amount  In 
controversy,  requesting  the  Issuance  of  such 
relief  as  Is  appropriate  to  prevent,  terminate, 
or  correct  conduct  which  is  unlawful  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  mcludmg  or- 
ders of  divestiture,  declaratory  judgments, 
mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injunctive  relief. 
Interim  equitable  relief,  and  punitive 
damages. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  effect  appropriate  divestiture  of  assets 
of  persons  engaged  In  commerce.  An  order 
of  divestiture  is  ^proprtate  if  such  dives- 
titure— 

"(A)  will  remedy,  through  termination, 
any  conduct  which  Is  unlawful  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  may,  as  a  natural  and  probable 
consequence  of  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  competitors.  Increase  the  amount  of  real 
competition  with  respect  to  the  production, 
refining,  transportation,  or  marketing  of 
energy  resource  products  In  commerce  In 
each  section  of  the  country. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  both,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  by  a  fine  of  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  or  by  suspension  of  the 
right  to  do  business  \n  interstate  commerce 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  both. 
A  violation  by  a  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  also  a  violation  by  the  individual  di- 
rectors, officers,  receivers,  trustees,  or  agents 
of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  author- 
ized, ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  con- 
stituting the  violation  In  whole  or  In  part, 
or  who  shall  have  failed  to  authorize,  order, 
or  do  any  acts  which  would  terminate,  pre- 
vent, or  correct  conduct  violative  of  this 
section.  Failure  to  obey  any  order  of  the 
court  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

"(g)  Any  person  engaged  In  commerce  In 
the  business  of  either  extracting,  transport- 
ing, refining,  or  marketing  energy  resource 
products  shaU  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  If  such  person's  total 
sales  In  commerce  do  not  exceed  10,000,000 
Mcf.  of  natural  gas  or  10,000.000  barrels 
of  oU  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  such  person  Is  neither  directly  nor  In- 
directly controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  s 
natural — gas  or  oil  company;  and  such  per- 
son is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  or  affiliated  with  another  company 
engaged  In  commerce  in  the  business  of  ex- 
tracting, transporting,  refining,  or  market- 
ing energy  resource  products  such  that  the 
aggregate  extraction,  transportation,  refin- 
ing, or  marketing  of  all  such  related  or 
affiliated  entitles  exceeds  10,000,000  Mcf.  or 
the  equivalent  amount  of  energy  In  another 
fuel  per  calendar  year:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  not  be  effective  as  to  any 
such  person  engaged  In  commerce  In  the 
busmess  of  extracting,  transportmg,  refin- 
ing, or  marketing  energy  resource  products 
unless  such  person  expended  not  less  than 
5  per  centum  of  his  total  gross  revenues 
durtog  the  preceding  calendar  year  In  ex- 
ploration, research,  and  development. 
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FAIR    MARKETING 

Sec.  403.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■'Sec.  32.  (a)   As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'Base  period'  means  the  period  from 
October  1,  1971  to  September  30,  1972. 

"(2)  'Distributor'  means  an  oil  company 
engaged  In  the  sale,  consignment,  or  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale 
or  recall  outlets  whether  or  not  it  owns, 
leases,  or  in  any  way  controls  such  outlets. 

"(3)  'Franchise'  means  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  a  refiner  or  a  distributor 
and  a  retailer  or  between  a  refiner  and  a 
distributor,  under  which  such  retailer  or  dls- 
triovHor  is  granted  authority  to  u.se  a  trade- 
mark, trade  name,  service  mark,  or  other 
ider.tirying  sym'ool  or  name  owned  by  such 
reflner  or  distributor,  or  any  agreement  or 
contr.-^ct  between  such  parties  under  which 
such  retailer  or  distributor  is  gr.»nted  au- 
thority to  ooci'.py  premises  ovned,  leased,  or 
In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpo:-e  of 
eugasir.g  li  the  distribution  or  s.ile  of  pe- 
troleum products  for  purposes  other  than 
resale. 

"(4i  'Market  area'  means  any  State  or  any 
area  so  defined  by  the  Commission. 

"i5)  "Notice  of  intent'  means  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which,  if  true, 
const  tute  a  violation  of  su'osection  (b)  of 
thia  section. 

"(6)  'Petroleum  product'  m:a:is  any  liquid 
refined  from  c*l  and  usable  as  a  fuel. 

"(7)  'Refiner'  means  an  oil  company  en- 
gaged in  tlie  refining  or  Importing  of  petro- 
leum products. 

'■(8 1  'Retailer'  means  an  oil  company  en- 
gaged i:i  the  sale  of  any  petroleum  product 
for  purposes  other  than  resale  within  any 
State,  either  under  a  franchise  or  Inde- 
pendent of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so 
engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
ba=e  period. 

"(b)  E.tcept  as  otherwise  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  folloAlng  conduct  Is 
prohibited: 

"il^  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  ds- 
llver  or  tender  for  delivery  In  any  quarter 
to  any  distributor  or  retailer  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  petroleum  products  than  the  quan- 
tity of  such  products  delivered  by  him  or 
his  predecessors  during  the  corresponding 
period  In  the  base  period,  unless  he  delivers 
to  each  distributor  or  retailer  lolng  business 
In  commerce  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  as  Is  delivered  to  all  such  distribu- 
tor! or  retailers  Li  the  market  area  who  are 
supplied  by  such  reflner  or  distributor. 
/  "(2)  A  reflner  or  distrlbu.jr  shall  not  sell 

petroleum  products  to  a  nonf  anchlsed  dis- 
tributor or  retailer  et  a  price,  during  any 
calendar  month,  which  is  greater  than  the 
price  at  which  such  p»-troleum  products  are 
sold  to  a  franchiscd  olstributor  or  retailer 
In  the  m.arket  area,  except  that  a  reasonable 
dlfiferentlal  which  equals  the  value  of  the 
goodwill  trademark,  and  ether  protections 
and  benefits  which  accrue  to  franchlsed  dis- 
tributors or  retailers  Is  not  pronlbited. 

"(3)  A  reflner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes  prior  notl-i 
ficatlon  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each' 
dlstJibutor  or  retailer  affected  thereby.  Such 
notification  shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mall 
not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated.  Such  no- 
tification shall  contain  a  statement  of  Inten- 
tion to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  date  on 
which  such  action  shall  take  effect,  and  a 
statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able   to   such    distributor   or   retailer    under 


this  section  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(4)  A  reflner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  distribu- 
tor whose  franchise  is  terminated  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  essential  and 
reasonable  requirement  of  such  franchise 
or  failed  to  act  in  good  faith  In  carrying  cut 
the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
reflner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  petroleum  products  In  commerce 
tot   sale    other    than    resale    In    t'ae    United 

9t1t-,'8. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
In  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  cr  a  distributor 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  reflner  or 
distributor.  A  retailer  may  mclntaln  such 
suit  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited 
under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  he?  purchases  or  has  pur- 
chased, directly  or  Indirectly:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  uncler  a  franchise. 
A  distributor  may  maintain  such  suit  against 
a  refiner  whose  actions  affect  commerce  and 
whose  products  he  purchases  or  has  pur- 
chased cr  whose  products  he  distributes  or 
has  distributed  to  retailers. 

"(2)  The  court  ahall  grant  suili  equitable 
relief  as  Ic  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b)  cf 
this  section  which  It  finds  to  exi^t.  Includ- 
ing declaratory  judgment  and  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  Injunctive  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  Intii-im  equitable  relief,  and  punitive 
damages  wl^.ere  indicated,  in  suits  und:}r  thli 
section,  and  may,  u.nless  such  suit  is  frivo- 
lous, direct  that  costs,  Including  reasonable 
attorney  a'ld  expect  witness  fees,  be  paid  by 
the  defendant.  With  respect  to  conduct  pro- 
hibited under  paragraphs  (3/  or  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  tlie  court  may 
grant  an  award  for  actual  damages  resulting 
from  the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
tern\)natlon  of  a  franchise. 

"(3)  A  stiit  under  this  sectlofi  may  be 
brought  m  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  in  which  the 
distributer  or  the  reflner  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  Is 
dolrg  bu'slness,  without  regard  tc  the  amount 
In  controversy.  With  respect  to  conduct  pro- 
hibited under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  cf  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no  such  suit  shall 
be  brought  by  any  person  unless  he  has  fur- 
nished notice  of  Intent  to  flle  such  suit  by 
certified  mall  at  least  10  days  prior  thereto 
with  (A)  ea-.'h  intended  defandant,  (B)  the 
aticmey  general  of  the  State  In  which  the 
prohibited  conduct  allegedly  occurred,  and 
(C)  *he  Commission.  With  respect  to  con- 
duct prohibited  under  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no  such 
suit  shall  be  maintained  unless  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  cancellation, 
failure  to  renew,  or  termination  of  such  fran- 
chise or  the  modification  thereof.". 

PRICE  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  404.  Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  (38 
Stat.  730,  as  amended.  49  Stat.  1526;  13 
U.S.C.  13) ,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  In  section  3(a)  thereof 
the  words  "in  the  course  of  such  commerce" 
wherever  they  appear,  and  the  words  "are 
In  commerce"  after  the  words  "where  either 
or  any  of  the  purchases  involved  In  such  dis- 
crimination" and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "affect  commerce";  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "In  com- 
merce" In  the  third  proviso  after  the  words 
"or  merchandise"  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
"Interstate  commerce  and"  after  U-ie  words 
"engaged  In". 


Amendment  No.  631 

On  page  33,  line  11,  and  after  amendments 
to  S.  2506  Insert  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  V— FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
IMPROVEMENTS 

^^c.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Power  Commission  Improvements 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  502.  The  Natural  Qas  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
717  et  seq),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  33.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
are  applicable  to  this  Act,  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (18  VS.C.  791a  et  seq.).  and  any  other 
Federal  law  under  which  the  Congress  directs 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  exercise 
any  independent  regulatory  function.  The 
Coi. grey's  hereby  reaffirms  that  f.ie  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  an  Independent  regula- 
tor>-  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
Is  not  part  of  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branches  and  which  functions  as  an 
arm  of  Corgress  with  such  quasl-leglslatlve, 
quasl-lvidlclal.  ard  administrative  powers  as 
are  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of 
that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  It 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  to 
require  the  Commission  to  submit  its  legis- 
lative recommendations,  testimony,  or  com- 
ments on  legislation  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  comments, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
recommendations,  testimony,  or  conunents  to 
the  Congress. 

"(dl  Any  determination  to  collect  Infor- 
mation, any  plan  or  form  to  be  used  In  the 
collection  of  Information,  and  the  collection 
of  information  by  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  or  review  by 
the  oeice  of  Management  and  Budget  or  any 
other  authority,  officer,  cr  agency  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  conduct  or  sponsor  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  upon  Identical  items 
frcm  ten  or  more  persons,  other  than  Federal 
employees,  unless  In  advance  of  adoption  or 
revision  cf  any  forms  to  be  used  In  such  col- 
lection the  Commission  Invites  and  gives  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  30  days  In  which  to  comment  on 
such  forms. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  ( 1 )  In  any  civil  action,  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  act  \n  Its  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys:  and  (2)  attorneys 
for  the  Commission  shall  supervise,  and  may. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  conduct 
litigation  In  any  civil  action  to  which  the 
Commission   Is  a   party. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whenever  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress which  has  or  shares  responsibility  for 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  (or  any  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber thereof  under  the  authority  of  such  com- 
mittee) makes  a  written  request  for  docu- 
ments In  the  possession  of  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall,  within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  request  submit  to  such  committee  (or 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof)  such 
documents  or  copies  thereof.  If  the  Com- 
mission transfers  any  document  In  Its  pos- 
session or  under  Its  control  to  any  other 
agency  or  to  any  person.  It  shall  condition 
the  transfer  on  the  transferree's  returnmg 
such  document  to  the  Commission  for  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  the  first  sentence 
of   this  subsection.   As  used   herein,   "docu- 
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ment"  means  any  book,  paper,  correspond- 
ence, memorandum,  or  other  record,  mclud- 
ing  a  copy  of  any  of  the  foregoing.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  deemed  to  restrict  any 
other  authority  of  either  Hou.se  of  Congress 
or  any  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof 
to  obtain  docimients. 

"(g)  For  fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976  the  Congress  may  ap- 
propriate for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law:  Provided,  That  no  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commission  shall  ( 1 ) 
be  acted  upon  until  either  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  certl'.es  that  a  com- 
prehensive oversight  investigation  and  hear- 
ing into  and  evaluation  of  the  operations 
and  effectiveness  of  the  (Commission  has  been 
conducted  by  a  committee,  subcommittee,  or 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  report  thereon  pre- 
pared copies  of  which  are  available,  or  until 
the  aforementioned  Chairmen  certify  that 
such  Investigation  and  hearing  are  not  nec- 
essary at  such  time;  and  (2)  be  enacted  un- 
less the  period  of  each  such  authorization  of 
appropriations  is  not  longer  than  three  years. 

"(h)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  violation  of  this  Act.  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq).  or  any 
other  Federal  law  under  which  the  Congress 
directs  the  Commission  to  exercise  any  inde- 
pendant  regulatory  function;  any  violation 
of  any  rule  Issued  under  any  sOch  law;  or  any 
violation  of  any  condition  of  any  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued 
by  the  Commission  thereunder.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  petition  any  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States.  In  which  venue 
Is  appropriate  under  section  1391  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  for  appropriate  manda- 
tory or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief.  Before 
final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any  time  grant 
Interim  equitable  relief. 

"(1)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  person  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  for  Injunctive  relief  on 
his  own  behalf,  whenever  such  action  con- 
stitutes a  case  of  controversy  against  any  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  who  commits 
any  violation  over  which  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  granted  jurisdiction 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section.  In  any 
such  action,  the  Commission,  by  any  cf  Its 
attorneys  designated  by  it  for  such  purpose, 
may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(2)   No  civil  action  may  be  commenced 

(A)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to  the 
Commission  and  to  any  alleged  violator;   or 

(B)  If  the  Commission  has  commenced  and 
Is  diligently  prosecuting  proceedings  with 
respect  to  such  alleged  violation. 

"(3)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, may  award  costs  of  litigation  (In- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees)  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  an  award  Is  appropriate, 
and,  without  regard  to  amount  In  contro- 
versy, compensatory  and  punitive  damages, 
whenever  the  court  determines  that  such  an 
award  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  deter 
future  violations.  Nothmg  m  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  other  statute  or  at  common  law  to 
seek  enforcement  or  other  relief.". 

Sec.  503.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717  et  seq).  as  amended  by  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  section  24  thereof ; 

(b)  redesignating  sections  1  through  23 
thereof  as  sections  "2"  through  "24"  thereof; 
and 

(c)  msertlng  therein  a  new  section  1  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'OU 
and  0«a  Act'.". 


NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS    ON    SPACE 
SHUTTLE  PAYLOADS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  that 
on  October  30  and  31.  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  will 
hold  hearings  on  Space  Shuttle  payloads 
in  room  231  of  the  Russell  OflSce  Build- 
ing beginning  at  9:30  aon.  each  morn- 
ing. 

The  witnesses  are  as  follows: 

October  30 — Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher, 
Administrator.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

October  31 — Dr.  John  W.  Findlay, 
Space  Science  Board,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences;  Dr.  Peter  E.  Glaser,  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.;  Dr.  Krafift  Ehricke.  Rock- 
well International:  and  Mr.  David  Kel- 
ler, General  Electric  Co. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   WORLD 
FOOD  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sky- 
rocketing commodity  prices  and  food 
.shortages  here  at  home  provide  more 
than  ample  evidence  that  our  world  food 
system  is  imder  strain. 

The  widespread  starvation  and  malnu- 
trition suffered  in  regions  of  Africa  and 
Asia  over  the  past  year  make  the  call 
for  a  system  designed  to  provide  for  a 
minimum  level  of  food  security  even 
more  timely. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  the  world  to  have 
their  food  supply  subject  to  the  capri- 
cious whims  of  weather.  We  just  cannot 
responsibly  permit  the  disruption  of 
world  agricultural  markets  and  commod- 
ity prices  by  unforeseeable  natural  dis- 
asters. And  it  would  be  imconscionable 
to  let  millions  of  people  of  the  world  suf- 
fer the  ravages  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, because  we  could  not  sit  down  and 
design  contingencies  for  the  inevitable 
periods  of  shortages  we  have  and  will 
continue  to  face  over  the  coming  years. 

What  we  are  facing  is  an  increasing 
uncertainty  created  by  rapidly  growing 
demands  on  world  food  supplies  and  un- 
less we  can  find  ways  to  insulate  farm 
production  from  the  unforeseeable  ef- 
fects of  weather  and  climate  or  imle.ss 
we  come  up  with  a  system  which  insiu-es 
the  availability  of  stored  food  reserves 
to  offset  production  swings  the  conse- 
quences for  the  consumers  of  the  world 
will  become  increasingly  disastrous. 

It  is  only  prudent  that  we  begin  plan- 
ning now  for  a  system  which  provides  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  food  security 
for  the  consumers  of  the  world. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  is  a  re- 
view of  the  entire  world  food  situation 
to  explore  all  aspects  which  go  into  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  the  system 
which  provides  food  to  the  consumers  of 
the  world. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  so  many  is- 
sues are  emerging  in  regard  to  world  food 
policy,  it  would  seem  crucial  that  the 
Congress  seek  to  understand  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  complex  world  agri- 
cultural system. 

Given  these  facts.  I  feel  that  it  is  timely 
that  the  Congress  conduct  hearings  on 
these  issues. 

Therefore,  tho  Subcommittees  on  For- 
eign Agricultural  Policy  and  on  Agricul- 


tural Production,  Marketing  and  Stabili- 
zation of  Prices,  chaired  by  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON  and  myself,  will  begin  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  hearings  on  the  world 
food  situation  on  October  17  and  18. 

I  eniphasize  world  food  production  as 
a  system.  This  is  the  perspective  from 
which  we  wish  to  take  a  look  at  world 
agriculture.  We  are  interested  in  explor- 
ing what  the  various  constraints  on 
world  food  production  are  and  what  we 
can  do. 

Our  subcommittees  will  initiate  this 
series  of  hearings  on  October  17  and  18 
by  presenting  an  overview  of  the  world 
food  situation.  The  hearings  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  both  days  in 
room  1318,  DSOB. 

The  witnesses  expected  to  address 
these  timely  issues  include:  The  Honor- 
able Earl  L.  Butz.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; Dr.  Lester  Brown,  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council:  and  Dr.  Norman  Bor- 
laug,  Nobel  Laureate  on  food  and  nutri- 
tion. 

It  is  our  hope  that  through  these  hear- 
ings we  can  provide  a  perspective  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  Congress  on  these  major  issues 
regarding  world  food  policy. 


RURAL      DEVELOPMENT      HEARING 
SET    FOR    OCTOBER    31 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  October  31.  1973,  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  324  of  the  Russell  OflSce  Build- 
ing, the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  hold  the  third  of  its  series 
of  quarterly  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

Essentially,  we  plan  to  call  for  the  fol- 
lowing witnesses: 

First,  we  will  ask  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Butz.  report  to  the  sub- 
committee specifically  on  the  plans  for 
implementation  of  title  I  and  section  603 
of  the  act.  While  we  are  concerned  about 
the  implementation  of  the  total  act, 
given  the  funding  circumstances  we  face 
this  year  and  the  fact  that  the  manner 
of  implementation  has  not  been  made 
altogether  clear  by  the  Executive,  we 
plan  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
these  two  important  areas  of  the  law. 

Most  particularly,  we  will  be  anxijus  to 
question  the  Secretary  not  only  on  the 
goals  for  rural  development,  promised 
but  not  delivered  to  the  committee  on 
September  1,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
research  called  for  in  section  603. 

Second,  we  expect  to  hear  f i-om  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Mr.  Train,  regarding  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  air 
qiiality  and  the  pending  EPA  regula- 
tions on  water  quality  and  their  effect 
on  agriculture  and  nonfarm  develop- 
ment. We  will  also  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  the  formula  the  EPA  plans  to 
use  to  assure  that  rural  communities  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  the  sewer  pro- 
gram moneys  now  under  the  Agency's 
control.  In  the  past  when  some  Federal 
programs  have  been  located  in  agen- 
cies without  a  rural  orientation,  such  as 
HUD.  funds  have  tended  to  be  concen- 
trated in  areas  of  heavy  urban  popula- 
tion density,  and  we  intend  to  see  that 
this  does  not  happen  in  this  case. 
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Finally,  I  have  asked  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  subcommittee  with 
an  up-to-date  report  on  the  total  prog- 
ress toward  implementation  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  which  will  become 
an  important  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Of  course,  the  Committ^ee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  always  has  had  an 
open  policy  toward  pubhc  witnesses.  Any 
public  witnesses  who  may  wish  to  testify 

on  any  aspect  of  rural  development  will 
be  welcome.  Oral  testimony  of  public 
witnesses  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 
However,  pertinent  statements  of  any 
length  may  be  submitted  for  the  record. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  425 — SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMA- 
TION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  ex- 
plain the  intent  of  my  amendment  which 
was  added  to  the  provisions  of  8.  425 — 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of 
1973.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the  amend- 
ment would  remove  from  surface  mining 
all  minerals  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  surface  rights  are  held  by  in- 
dividual parties.  This  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  State  lands.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply when  all  parties  are  private  owners, 
and  it  does  not  apply  when  the  Federal 
Government  controls  both  the  surface 
and  subsuface.  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  will  have  any  serious  effect 
on  efforts  underway  to  utilize  the  vast 
deposits  of  low  sulfur  coal  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  in  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  develop  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy during  the  so-called  crisis. 

In  Montana  there  are  38  million  acres 
of  Federal  minerals.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 10  million  acres  of  this  surftice 
held  by  private  Individuals.  These  statis- 
tics were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  all  minerals,  not 
just  coal.  Apparently  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  does  not  have  any  statisti- 
cal information  on  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface ownership  patterns  for  coal  in 
the  Northern  Great  Plains  region. 

In  Wyoming  there  are  43  million  acres 
of  Federal  minerals  with  13  million  acres 
of  the  surface  under  private  control.  In 
North  Dakota  there  are  4.8  million  acres 
of  Federal  minerals  with  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  surface  held  by  private 
interests.  Of  the  approximately  86  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  minerals  in  the 
three-State  area  of  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Wyoming.  26  million  acres  of 
the  surface  of  such  minerals  are  owned 
by  someone  other  than  the  Federal 
Government.  This  leaves  60  million  acres 
of  Federal  minerals  and  Federal  surface 
that  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
not  affect. 

In  addition,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  surface  mine  process.  I  am 
specifically  interested  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  surface  owner  who  does  not 
wish  to  sell  the  rights  to  the  coal  min- 
ing companies  and  also  removing  them 
from  outside  pressures  and  temptations. 
I  refer  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 


agricultural  economy  of  Montana  and 
neighboring  States  for  a  great  many 
years.  They  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  do  so.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  folks  living  in  the 
Fort  Union  Basin  and  the  Powder  River 
Basin  which  join  with  our  neighboring 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

As  a  woman  from  Sheridan,  Wyo.. 
wired  me,  the  amendment  would  "at  last 
relieve  private  citizens  of  industrial  and 
political  pressure  while  retaining  choice 
of  deep  mining  alternatives." 

I  have  received  a  number  of  reports 
about  excessive  payments  being  offered 
by  the  coal  companies  for  surface  rights. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  sissociated  with  these 
negotiations  when  the  Government  is  not 
retrieving  any  monetary  benefit  above 
and  beyond  the  current  payment  of  17.5 
cents  per  ton  for  coal. 

I  understand  that  some  surface  owners 
may  be  upset  with  this  amendment 
which  permits  the  checkerboard  acquisi- 
tion of  surface  rights  and  continues  to 
place  the  rancher  and  farmer  who  do  not 
wish  to  sell  in  a  difficult  position. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  Octo- 
hev  10,  1973,  which  explains  my  amend- 
ment in  fuller  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  MAJORrry  Leadek, 
Washington,  DC.  October  10,  1973. 
Hon.  Jamks  a.  Halet, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  Tuesday,  October 
9th,  the  Senate  passed  S.  425,  a  surface 
mine  reclamation  bUl.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation Is  a  major  step  forward  in  bringing 
about  some  realistic  controls  over  surface 
mining  and  other  aspects  of  coal  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Congress  wUl  be  able  to  com- 
plete actlon'on  this  legislation  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  this  I'irst  Session  of  the 
93rd  Congress. 

S.  425  as  passed  by  the  Senate  includes 
my  amendment  which  I  hope  will  be  fa- 
vorably considered  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  now  marking 
up  a  cempiuiion  proposal.  My  amendment. 
Which  was  Eidded  to  Section  611,  is  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  coal  deposits,  title  to  which  is  In 
the  United  States,  in  land  with  respect  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  the  surface 
owner  thereof  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  surface  mining  operations  and 
open  pit  mining,  except  surface  operations 
Incident  to  an  underground  coal  mine." 

I  Introduced  this  amendment  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
surface  owner  is  in  need  of  additional  pro- 
tection. Historically,  the  development  c/i  min- 
erals has  not  created  any  serious  problem 
for  the  surface  owners.  At  the  time  when 
the  United  States  allowed  a  severance  of  the 
mineral  estate  from  the  land  estate  In  its 
patents  to  the  public  domain,  surface  min- 
ing which  could  utterly  destroy  the  surface 
I>er  set  was  not  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  parties.  Land  restoration  is  stUl  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  debate.  The  situation  we 
faco  today  is  considerably  different  than 
when  our  laws  were  applying  to  deep,  hard 
rock  mining. 

The  quAetlon  of  requiring  absolute  surface 
owner  consent  raises  a  nvimber  of  Constitu- 


tional questions  and,  therefore,  I  offered 
this  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
Federal  legislative  action  affecting  its  own 
domain.  This  amendment  would  not  allow 
those  who  wish  to  sell  their  surface  rights 
for  coal  development  to  do  so.  This  may  ap- 
pear harsh  but  it  does  disassociate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  negotiations  which 
Involve  excessively  high  financial  considera- 
tions for  surface  rights. 

My  amendment  would  also  give  the  West- 
em  States  more  time  to  prepare  and  adjust 
to  problems  which  are  being  created  by  sur- 
face mining  now  underway.  I  am  concerned 
about  problems  which  come  after  surface 
mining  of  coal  even  with  appropriate  recla- 
mation. The  installation  of  large  gasification 
plants  will  create  massive  problems — air  and 
site  poUution,  excessive  water  consumption 
and  Influxes  of  new  population  centers  which 
win  dislocate  and,  in  some  instances,  com- 
pletely destroy  social  patterns  and  ways  of 
life.  How  many  communities  are  prepared  to 
absorb  economic  and  social  conditions  of  this 
magnitude? 

I  am  aware  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  entered  into  coal  leases  which 
could  be  adversely  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. Under  the  existing  coal  lease  contracts, 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  voiding  the  terms  of  the  lease,  but 
stipulating  the  procedures  by  which  the  coal 
can  be  developed.  It  might  already  have  this 
authority  under  present  regulations  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  I  am  informed  that  the 
present  coal  lease  contract  forms  do  not 
specify  the  means  by  which  the  coal  should 
be  developed.  My  amendment  in  no  way 
would  affect  the  deep  mining  process  of  coal, 
a  matter  which  is  being  given  far  too  little 
consideration  by  the  industry 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  pre- 
vious statement  that  the  stripping  of  coal  In 
the  West  is  not  the  answer  to  our  current 
energy  crisis.  It  may  be  the  easiest  but  this 
shortsighted  solution  gives  no  consideration 
to  the  future  of  a  large  part  of  the  Great 
Plains.  This  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  neglected  the  expansion  of  existing 
power  generating  facilities,  accelerated  re- 
search and  development,  and  conservation  of 
energy.  Some  attention  m\ist  be  given  to 
these  matters  and  to  the  development  of  an 
overaU  long  term  national  energy  policy  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  allow  destruction  of  states 
like  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 
My  amendment  is  one  means  of  forcing  all 
interested  parties  to  stop  and  take  a  look  at 
what  is  happening. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
S.  425,  Senator  Sparkman  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  applicability  of  my  amendment  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  its  ac- 
tivities because  TVA  does  operate  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  exercis- 
ing its  right  of  eminent  domain  and  in  hold- 
ing real  property.  It  would  appear  that  a 
modification  is  in  order  to  exclude  Federally 
chartered  corporations  of  this  nature.  The  in- 
tent of  my  amendment  was  to  Include  only 
thoee  lands  which  are  subject  to  lease  under 
applicable  land  and  mineral  laws  governing' 
public  domain. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  will  give 
serious  attention  to  Senate  Bill,  S.  436,  as 
amended. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiKX   MANsnxu). 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD  SAVES 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  FOR  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  aU  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  very  concerned 
about  excessive  and  frequently  wasteful 
Federal  spending.  As  ranking  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, this  is  a  subject  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me. 
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Recently  a  news  release  from  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  came  to  my  attention. 
In  this  news  release  the  Renegotiation 
Board  announced  that  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1974  they  had  saved 
the  Government  $21,500,000,  and  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  they  had  made 
excess  profit  determinations  saving  the 
Government  $28,000,000.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  news  release  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  commend  Chairman 
W.  S.  Whitehead  and  the  others  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  for  their  very  dili- 
gent efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Renegotiation  Board — Announckmekt 

The  Renegotiation  Board  today  announced 
that  during  the  period  July  1  to  October  1, 
1973,  the  first  quarter  of  the  Oovernmenfs 
fiscal  year  1974,  it  entered  into  agreements 
with  Government  contractors  subject  to  The 
Renegotiation  Act,  that  they  had  earned  ex- 
cessive profits  in  the  amount  of  $6,100,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  Board  issued 
unilateral  determination  orders  to  other  con- 
tractors, who  declined  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Board,  that  they  had  earned 
excessive  profits  in  the  amount  of  $15,400,000. 

Thus,  during  the  subject  period  of  ninety 
days  the  amount  of  all  agreements  and  deter- 
minations executed  by  the  Board  totaled 
$21,500,000,  after  State  tax  credits.  During 
the  entire  12-month  fiscal  yeax  1973  period 
the  total  of  all  agreements  and  determina- 
tions executed  by  the  Board  amounted  to 
$28,000,000,  after  State  tax  credits. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
William  S.  Whitehead,  In  announcing  the 
above  results,  pointed  out  that  during  the 
period  concerned  these  achievements  were 
realized  with  only  three  members  sitting  on 
the  Board. 

Chairman  Whitehead  expressed  great 
praise  for  his  Board  colleagues,  Messrs.  Rex 
M.  Mattlngly  and  D.  Eldred  Rinehart  and  the 
staff,  for  their  combined  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious endeavors  that  made  possible  the 
achievement    of   so   commendable    a   record. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  events 
of  this  week  have  once  again  focused 
everyone's  attention  on  the  crisis  in 
leadership  in  our  country.  We  swe  with- 
out a  Vice  President,  and  a  desperate 
hope  is  being  manifested  throughout  the 
country  that  the  maji  selected  to  succeed 
to  the  office  will  be  able  to  immediately 
command  public  confidence  and  support 
and  be  a  unifying  force  rather  than  a 
point  of  controversy  and  disagreement. 

In  this  vein  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
excerpt  from  a  front  page  editorial  from 
the  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sentinel  newspaper  of 
October  11,  1973: 

The  point  that  we  make  here  today  is  that 
this  country  is  In  a  moral  crisis.  We  don't 
want  to  debate  the  partisan  issues  of  whether 
our  guy  Is  worse  than  yotu:  guy,  or  vice  versa. 

President  Nixon  has  the  obligation  under 
the  25th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  recommend  a  successor 
to  the  resigned  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew. 

As  an  editor  who  has  supported  Mr.  Nixon 
In  each  of  his  national  election  efforts  we 
recommend  that  be  appoint  a  man  who  is 
without  higher  political  ambition,  and  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  this  country  at 
heart. 

We  suggest  that  Mr.  Nixon  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  selection  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader,  Mxkx  Mansfixlo  of  Mon- 


tana, as  the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  also  received  many  communica- 
tions in  the  form  of  wires  and  telephone 
calls  from  Floridians  regarding  the  quali- 
fications the  new  Vice  President  should 
have  and  suggesting  names  they  felt 
would  fulfill  the  qualifications. 

One  person  who  expressed  himself  par- 
ticularly well.  I  think,  was  Robert  R. 
Davis,  who  identified  himself  as  a  Re- 
publican of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  He  said  in  a 
telegram  to  me : 

We  need  (in  Florida)  the  greatest  governor 
Florida  has  ever  had,  but  our  Nation  has  a 
far  greater  need  in  this  crucial  hour.  I  strong- 
ly urge  you  consider  appointing  Governor 
Reubln  O'D.  Askew  as  your  Vice  President  If 
he  wUl  accept.  He  has  the  two  qualities 
needed  to  lead  tis  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in — 
brains  and  just  plain  Florida  cracker  guts. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  messages 
carry  an  insight  that  anyone  who  Icnows 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Governor  Askew 
would  appreciate  and  heartily  endorse, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  Recommend  Mansfield  for  Vice 
President 

These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls.  Vice 
President  Agnew,  after  apparently  mislead- 
ing much  of  the  American  public,  has  re- 
signed, and  In  effect,  has  admitted  his  guUt 
to  vrrongdotng. 

The  Information  so  far  known  to  us  Is 
stUl  too  sketchy  to  determine  whether  Mr. 
Agnew  Is  a  scoundrel  or  merely  caught  up 
in  the  kind  of  scheme  engaged  In  by  most 
politicians,  and  for  which  most  of  them 
cotild  also  be  brought  to  trial  if  the  prosecu- 
tors so  desired. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  at  this  critical 
moment,  however,  to  comment  on  the  mor- 
als of  American  politicians.  Sufficeth  to  ^y 
that  we  think  that  most  of  them  stink. 

The  point  that  we  make  here  today  is 
that  this  country  is  In  a  moral  crisis.  We 
don't  want  to  debate  the  partisan  issues  of 
whether  our  guy  Is  worse  than  your  guy, 
or  vice  versa. 

President  Nixon  has  the  obligation  under 
the  25th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  recommend  a  successor 
to  the  resigned  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew. 

As  an  editor  who  has  supported  Mr.  Nixon 
in  each  of  his  national  election  efforts  we 
recommend  that  he  appoint  a  man  who  Is 
without  higher  political  ambition,  and  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  this  country  at 
heart. 

We  suggest  that  Mr.  Nixon  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  selection  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana,  as   the   next   vice   president  of   the 

United  states. 


t'eleoram 

Fort  Pierce,  Fla., 

Octot>er  10. 1973. 
Senator  Lawton  B.  Chiles, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC: 

Wire  already  sent,  copy  to  Governor  Askew, 
please  follow  through.  Senator  Lawton  B. 
Chiles,  Senator  Ed  Gumey,  Representatives 
Paul  O.  Rogers,  L.  A.  "Skip"  Bafalis,  Claude 
Pepper,  Lou  J.  Frey,  Jr.,  have  a  meeting, 
our  men  from  Florida.  Use  the  36th  amend- 
ment. Insist  our  next  president,  move  in 
the  White  House,  now.  We  need  the  greatest 
governor  Florida  has  ever  had,  but  otir  na- 
tion has  a  far  greater  need  in  this  crucial 
hour. 

I  strongly  urge  you  consider  appointing 
Governor  Reubln  O'D.  Askew  as  your  vice 


president,  if  he  will  accept.  He  has  the  two 
qualities  needed  to  lead  vis  out  of  the  mess 
we  are  in,  brains  and  Just  plain  Florida 
cracker  guts. 

Respectfully, 


THE  SAD  SAGA  OF  DIOCLETIAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  we  have  heard  more  and  more 
public  discussion  about  the  frightening 
similarity  of  trends  in  American  life  and 
events  that  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Before  it  was  beseiged  with  internal 
decay,  the  Roman  system  was  based  on 
the  highest  moral  goals,  and  provided 
the  greatest  standard  of  living  of  any 
civilization  up  to  that  time. 

One  of  the  things  that  imderprinned 
Rome  in  its  rise  to  power  and  influence 
was  soimd  monetary  policy.  The  onset  of 
inflation  and  the  econoinic  chaos  that 
resulted,  was  likewise  a  large  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  demise  of  the  empire. 

Writing  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
recently,  Mr.  William  H.  Peterson 
brought  to  our  attention  this  sad  chapter 
in  Roman  history,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Sad  Saga  of  Diocletian."  Mr.  Peter- 
son reaches  into  the  records  of  history 
to  show  how  Rome  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  curb  inflation,  first  by  one 
means  and  then  another,  and  then  by 
the  Edict  of  Diocletian,  which  preceded 
the  final  period  of  decline. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  for  us  tn  Mr. 
Peterson's  article,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  2,  1973] 

The  Sad  Saga  of  Diocletian 

(By  William  H.  Peterson) 

Many  phases  and  freezes  ago.  long  before 
Santayana  observed  that  those  who  don't 
know  history  will  be  condemned  to  repeat  It, 
long  before  RIcardo  (and  much  more  re- 
cently Milton  Friedman)  propounded  the 
quantity  theory  of  money — namely,  that 
as  the  volume  of  money  expands  faster  than 
production,  prices  tend  to  rise — Rome  fought 
Infiatlon.  Not  wisely  but  hard.  And  long. 
PlnaUy,  In  301  AX>.  came  the  famous  price- 
fixing    Edict    of    Diocletian. 

The  background  of  the  Edict  points  to  the 
recurrent  patterns  of  history.  In  357  B.C. 
Rome  set  the  maximum  interest  rate  at 
8>4%.  In  342  B.C.  interest  was  abolished  to 
favor  debtors.  In  90-86  B.C.  the  currency  was 
devalued  and  debts  were  scaled  down  75 'v . 
In  63-61  B.C.  loans  were  called  and  there 
was  a  flight  of  gold,  which  was  finally  stopped 
by  an  embargo  on  gold  exports.  In  49-44 
B.C.  Julius  Caesar  cut  the  relief  rolls  from 

320.000  to  160,000  by  a  means  test.  In  2  B.C. 
Atigustus  cut  the  relief  rolls  (which  had 
grown  again)  from  320,000  to  200,000.  In  91 
A.D.  Domltlan  created  the  equivalent  of  a 
government  "soU  bank"  which  wl{>ed  out 
half  of  the  provincial  vmeyards  to  check 
overproduction  of  wine.  In  274  AD.  Aurclian 
made  the  right  to  relief  hereditary,  with 
bread  substituted  for  wheat  and  with  free 
pork,  olive  oil  and  salt  added. 

This  pattern  of  the  welfare-interventionist 
state  is  perhapw  better  observed  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  purchaislng  power  of  the  Ro- 
man coin  of  denomination,  the  denarius.  For 
although  good  price  records  and  price  Indexes 
are  not  available,  we  know  Rome  underwent 
p>erslstent  and  cruel  inflation  and  did  so 
through  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  (our  old  friend,  the  quantity  theory  of 
money.)    Pre-Gutenberg    and    the    printing 
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f^n^aTil^'^^°:^l.:^l'^lo'^nLn^,^tL      i'^^ZS'^^i°  "°'  °°^  ^^^^  ^'^^'^^"'^  ^It  ground  retumune  that  had  lerved  so 

metal     Into    pieclous.    The    following    tabt^      ^""^  telephones.  long  was  at  last  abandoned.  The  new  radio 

traces  the  deterioration  of  the  denarius  after         ^   ^"^   delighted   to   report  that  after  ^eleP^one  system  was  a  vast  Improvement 

Augustus  whose  coin,  save  for  a  hardening     ^"^^  ^  years  of  negotiations,  the  Black-  °^®'"  ''^®  °'°  system  but  Jt  was  not  designed 

agent,  was  practically  pure  silver:                            foot  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.    whose  „    operate  at  Powell   The  mountains  created 

Percent  Silver     ^T^^,tT.\T ."^    '^'^^■'    ^°^^'  -Uurat'^^-^fSm  ^ "^n^r^latS^ 

Nero.  54  A.D 94     has  installed  telephone  service  in  one  of  left  much  to  be  desired.  Weak  signals  static 

Vltelllus.  68  A.D 81      *^"®  ™OSt  sptctacularly  beautiful  and  iso-  and  the  amount  of  traffic  generated  by  four 

Domltlan.  81  AD 92      lated  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  folks  who  ranger  stations  soverely  over-taxed  the  traffic 

Trajan.  98  A.D 93      Uve    in    the    high   mountain   country   of  handimg  capacity  of  the  system.  The  new 

4.^fl  .   ■ ''2/°:^;-:v: ^     northern    Idaho    now    have    telephone  fadio  telephone  with  four  stations  could  be 

M^cus  Aureuus  ?f  1  A  D II     ^^^<^«-  ^his  extension  of  the  Telephone  fZf.tf^''  l^  *  ^°"'-P»'7  ^''^  i^«-  One  can 

?eptTmius"Sve^s'  9?Ai::: S     Cooperative  actually  was  made  possible  Sd^n  \he  h  Xof"the  f^st  Ci^'" 

Eiagabaius.  218  A.D ""     fs     ^X    he  current  2-percent  financing.  This  when   four  ^pall^'  foresVdistri«s   w^w 

Alexander  Severus.  222  A.D 35      ^°^^  "ever  have  been  done  under  other  need  to  use  the  one  line  to  coordinate  all 

Gordlan,  238  A.D.. 28      financial  arrangements.  the   activities   of   hundreds  of   fire   fighters 

Philip    244   A.D 0.5           Ray  Smith,  manager  of  the  Blackfoot  spread  out   over  thousands  of  acres.  Tr\lnK 

Claudius  victorinus,  268  A.D 0.02     Telephone  Cooperative,  has  provided  me  ^°  ^^'*-  clothe  and  protect  the  lives  of  these 

Into    this    Inflationary,    welfare-lnterven-      ^^^^  an  interesting  commentary  on  this  "if"  **^  '^°^  possible  with  the  radio  tele- 

tlonlst  mUleu  came  Emperor  Diocletian,  de-      most     recent     accomplishment      I     ask  ?,  ?."*  ^Pi^^'   *^  *^*   management  of  our 

termined  to  stop  mflation  by  law.  by  his  Edict     unanimous  consent  that  this  commen-  „*      ,       ^"'^f*  became  more  complex,  it 

of   301    A  D.    His   Edict   complained   of   such      tary  be  printed  in  the  Rec1)RD  following  clear   another   form   of   communication 

•unprincipled   greed"   that   prices   of   food-      my  remarks  It  iOn^reSfnrt^  nntf Vw  tv,*^  "*^'*''*  '^'^  *""*'  '^''^"^  '"'^^>'  ^^°*«» 

stuffs  had  recently  mounted  "fourfold  and      tHo  oiL            It  ^"^f^Sting  to  note  that  there   were  over  eight  solid  hours  of  com- 

eightfoid."                                                                 '^"e  area  now  being  served  is  the  rtigged  munication    during    the    average    24    hour 

The  preamble  continued:     For  who  Is  so      ^^^^  °^  ^^^  northern  Rocky  Mountains  Per'od  during  the  summer. 

Insensitive  and  so  devoid  of  human  feelin"     where  Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perce  ^^®  construction  of  a  modern  two  lane 

that  he  cannot  know,  or  rather  has  not  per-     Tribe  were  able   to  lose  an  entire  US  ?;8liway  in  November  of  1964  which  linked 

celved,  that  In  the  commerce  carried  on  In  Army,   and   the  pursuer   did   not  see   the  »  .^°"^f."    *^°'^''*na    to    the    booming    Indus- 

the  markets  or  Involved  In  the  daUy  life  of  Nez   Perce   again   until   thev   emereed   in  !.^  ..''      .^              ""^^   Central   Idaho,  caused 

cities,  immoderate  prices  are  so  widespread      the  mountailL  nea^the  Suev  S  tlfp  Ri^  ff**^"^°*'  «'°*"»  "^o""**  ^^^  R'^ger  SU- 

that  the  uncurbed  passion  for  gain  is  lessened      fir  RnrTf  in  r^cf!  I  vi      f   ^  "°"-  ^^*  ^^^^^  **^  primarily  to  care  for 

neither  by  abundant  supplies  nor  by  fruitful          Vi;          u    ^^^^^^^  Montana.  the    travelers   and    tourists    who   could   now 

years,  so  that  without  a  doubt  men  who  are           ^h^re    being    no    objection,    the    com-  travel    this    beautiful   scenic   route   through 

busied  In  these  affairs  constantly  plan  to  ac-      D^entary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  '^^e  *»'8h  mountains  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 

tually  control  the  very  winds  and  weather."  RECORD,  as  follows:  ^^^  State  of  Idaho  buut  offices  and   living 

The   Edict   "commanded   cheapness."   cov-                      A  Phone  w  the  Mountains  Quarters  for  the  Fish  and  Game  Deo  irt.Tient. 

ered  some  800  different  goods  and  recognized          Teleohnnp  «.rvir»  1.  k«i„»  k,  ,    »,»  »  ****  ^'*^®  Police  and  a  three-home  Highway 

the  cost-push  side  of  inflation-spelling  out  of   S  most    Caut.f„f^«?H   ^u5   V°  ^'T  Department  Maintenance  Station  that  had 

wage    limits    for    teachers,    writers,    lawyers.  within   the   continental    T?nu  h    if  t      ^??  '^^  responsibility  of  keeping  the  mountain 

doctors,   bricklayers.   taUors.   virtually  every  j^^*"    the  ro2d  s!^n    -vJlt^       «i^^,.,°"*.  P*^^-*"  "^^  °^  «"°''-  ^^ees  =nd  fallen  rocks, 

calllng-but.  of  course,  forgot  all  about  the  i^es  one  Li  Wea  ^f  ;h.  r.^o^^          rf^'  '"  ^'*'"°°  ^°  ^^^  ^^»^  agencies  at  Powell, 

demand-pull  side,  stemming  from  the  con-  ^i„h    moumaln    count rv    nf    v    ?v,    ,?^  \^^,  ^^^'^    ^"^    "    '""^^    valuable    addition,    the 

tmulng  debasement   of   the   currency.   The  idlL    -^  arl;.  h«  n/.^  ,^           ^^"v!"'  ^^'*  ^=^«^-  ^h'^  ^"^  *>"'"  '"  the  early 

teeth  in  the  law  were  very  sharp.  The  penalty  "  no  dcS  oi^e  or  t^v  dot^n  .V^^'"'';  """"^  '^2°'"-  ^«  ^*^«*  °'^«'-«  ^^e  tourists  a  num- 

for  an  offense  was  death.  The  complexity  of  but  th.^i  u  =  ™     ^^          ^  ^^^  "^J^^  ""^^^  ''er  of  services  and  activities.  Big  game  hunt- 

the  Edict   can   be   seen   In   the   hundreds  of  u"wlh  no  doubTbl  cfl,ed%'^w»  , '^th^T'^''*^  "'^^  ^'"^  °'  '^^  ^^'  ^^^''"K  ^  ^e  found  in 

wage  and  price  schedules:  "X     LVtT  «foM           Powell   Idaho.  the  Rockies,   back-packing   Into  the  Selway 

Products:                                    ^Vo. 0/ ,c.e.u.e.  orSld^^Sun  trwhlch^i'Vown^'  mSLTun'^rl^"'^  fatest  sport   snow! 

I'Ts  and -i;;the-r::::::::::::-::--  'l^  l^V.i'^%^'^^r^^^]r^  ^I'^^^'^l^i^T.::^^^^^^^^^ 

Timber  and  wood  products ll    SI  Ranger  Station 'atThe;reS  sS>    One  o  ti^nmenra^nric^Jlnrbv'X-  nXt   "^"T 

Textiles  and  clothing 335  the  first  projects  of  the  first  resident  ranger  weeT                           ^  ^              ^ 

^cs^tirofn^ertrrncln-.::::::::     L'  sTatl^n  rr^^ofo^r  tr-I^-^o^H^tTinr  th^rre'^'  '""^  T.'  T'VVV'  ^^»  ^"^^^^  °^ 

r°"^r"-- -- "  S^^Xn^liri^asTtr^r^^  re  X\rs;S:ori:rdr°/n?or either 

There  are  76  different  wage  schedules,  bro-  S   tree   to  tr^    nT^  r   T^      J  '!  ^""^^  """^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  Powell  when  the  children 

ken   down   into   skilled   and   unskilled   cate-  I'n^nH  tin.    =  T'   °^er  rocks   and  streams.  became  of  school  age,  or  they  would  refuse  to 

gorles.  In  the  slik-weavlng  and  embroidery  u^e  '^e    'n,  ^sed  the^ld  /r?n^'*  "'  f^T  *="P'  *"  assignrnint  at  Powell  with  either 

trades  there  were  13  different  schedules;  wool  ca  f  the  nirtv  nn  th«  ^  ^«         h    -^P"°^  '^  *^^  ^""'^^^  Service  or  the  State  of  Idaho.  The 

weavers  were  broken  down  Into  six  wage  cat-  ^^'i  l^^J^'^l  °" /^*  °^^"  '^''^   The  sound  owners  of  the  Lochsa  Lodge  did  not  have  the 

egorles    and    fullers    had    26    different    au-  ^',^*"'!^  by  bat  ery  power  and  as  the  name  ability  to  pick   up   their  famlMes  and  move 

thorlzed  pay  scales.  t^i'''t^;,!*'t  '^''cult  was  completed  by  usmg  out   when   it  came  time   fo;  schLrinr-ead 

ll,e  Edict.  Of  course,  failed.  In  314  A.D.  ^ntlct  with'al  a'^ound'''^'""  "  "'"'  *"  '"^'^  ^"**  *^«  heart-br:aimg7ob  of' t  ans- 

Lactantlus.  a  contemporary  historian,  wrote         n'twppn  thfi  tf^       f '.     .  PO^^^^K  'heir  children  over  the  mountains 

of  Diocletian  and  his  grand  plan  as  follows:  „?f/*^*"   ^^*^   ^"^^  P°*"ts   *s  some  of  the  every  morning  and  picking  them  uoTn  the 

■After  the  many  oppressions  which  he  put  .^  thp''«fl      cou^.try   in    the   Rockies.   This  evenmg.  No  matter  what  the  cTndl'ions  of 

1-1   practice  had   brought   a   general   dearth  ^^^^^  ^*i"«  '"^^lon  that  Chief  Joseph  and  the  roads  or  the  severity  of  the  storms  the^ 

upon  the  empire,  he  then  set  himself  to  reg-  'J^l^'l  I"!'  '"""^"I  ^"*  "'''''  '"  '°^  *^*^  families  ^^ntovlrlSfo   Pass  T^e^tZ 

ulate  the  prices  of  all  vendible  things.  There  ^""'^  ,"^-  ^^""^   ^he'^  pursuers  did  not  see  school  bus  at  Lolo  Ho?  Springs  f^rT^  chn! 

was  much  blood  shed  upon  very  slight  and  ?' ^%L     ^^^  ^*f  ^^'''^e  until  they  emerged  dren  to  start  the  trek  down  the  vaUev  48 

trifling   accounts:    and    the   people    brought  So  .tan"°""''*"'  '"  '"*'  Bltterroot  Valley  ^nes  to  the  grade  sS>oT  at  Lofo    Si  high 

provisions  no  more  to  markets,  since  they          /„  ,ao^              .  school   students   went  all   the  wav   to  Mis- 

tftin  hi>raii«  r,f  tYy^  ^,„„  #„in       »  "a   peak   In    1972   and   the   school   authcritles 

A  PHONE  IN  ™s  MOUNTAINS  '".L^T^T^,  'T^rX^X^,  7Z  T^l^ZLZ'SLST^-l--:^' dl 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    as  ^J,^^^^'  V^  foresters  at  Powell  had  a  very  children  in  the  mobile  classroom.  Should  the 

you  know,  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  '*""'=""  *"^e  trying  to  manage  over  500,000  school  contmue.  it  win  no  doubt  aid  in  the 

Of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra-  faJ^tr^X.tPm   7,!^i«o*'^''!r'ri^  T^^  ^^"'^  creation   of   a   more   stable   community,   as 

Uon  in  its  program  of  assisting  coooera-  I      ^  system,  m  1962  a  radio  telephone  sys-  those  who  have  youngsters  would  then  re- 

tives    in    bSng    elec^city    a^?  telt  f***^  ^^^^^T    "^   *^^    ^°"''   ^'^'^   ""  '"^"^  '"  ^^''ell.   The  other  major  Improve- 

phoneTervS^t^LSS  isolated  arel^  T!^      ,  ^  three  districts  of  the  Clearwater  ment  which  helped  Powell  grow  was  the  ad- 

of  the  N«Hnn    TWO  t!?f  1  ♦  .  National  Forest.  It  was  not  untU  1964  that  vent  of  electricity.  Another  RJ:.A.  Coopera- 

Of  the  Nation.  There  are  not  too  many  a  subscriber  set  was  InstaUed  at  Powell.  The  tlve,  the  Missoula  Electric  CooperatlvV  Inc.. 
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buried  a  cable  from  Lolo  Hot  Springs  to  the 
Ranger  Station  in  1970.  With  dependable 
power,  all  that  was  lacking  was  communica- 
tions. If  there  could  be  dependable  telephone 
service  Powell  would  expand  and  grow  to  its 
full  potential.  Loggmg  contractors  would 
move  their  offices  to  where  the  lumbering 
was.  Loggers  moving  closer  to  their  work 
would  increase  their  overall  productivity. 
With  these  men,  would  come  their  families 
and  eventually  services  to  care  for  them.  The 
recreational  summer  resident  would  no  doubt 
mcrease  in  number  If  there  was  a  conveni- 
ence and  safety  that  the  telephone  has 
brought  to  the  American  public. 

The  Blackfoot  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
of  Missoula,  Montana  was  first  contacted  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  1967  about  possible 
telephone  service  for  P9well.  After  much 
study,  research  and  assistance  from  both  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  Blackfoot  Telephone  Cooperative  could 
serve  Powell  economically.  Preliminary  plans 
were  submitted  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
AduUiilfltratlon  in  October  of  1970.  This  was 
then  followed  up  with  an  application  for 
funds.  In  May  1972,  the  RE. A.  approved  the 
loan  and  it  was  no  longer  Just  a  dream.  De- 
pendable telephone  service  would  soon  be  a 
reality.  Studies  had  shown  the  best  way  to 
cross  the  mountains  was  by  means  of  a 
Microwave  Relay  System.  Mountam  Bell 
would  install  and  mamtam  the  microwave 
transmitter.  The  Cooperative  would  construct 
reflector  and  repeater  sites  In  the  mountains, 
the  central  office  switching  equipment  and 
the  microwave  facility  In  Powell.  One  of  the 
things  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Black- 
foot Telephone  to  be  able  to  consider  Jsrlng- 
ing  telephone  service  to  Powell  was  the  fact 
that  the  Cooperative  was  upgrading  its  Arlee 
Exchange  in  Montana  to  an  exclusive  one- 
party  service.  This  meant  that  all  new  cen- 
tral office  equipment  for  Arlee  and  Blackfoot 
Telepho.ie  cculd  utlH7e  the  Arlee  switching 
equipment  for  the  new  Powell  exchange.  This 
was  a  1  opportunity  every  telephone  company 
has  always  dreamed  of.  a  truly  class  book  in- 
stallation. One-party  service  consisting  of 
one-hundred  percent  underground  installa- 
tion. Everyone  was  happy.  The  euvironment- 
allits  did  not  object  to  the  microwave  reflec- 
tors The  Forest  Service  would  be  able  to 
serve  their  entire  compound  with  both  un- 
derground telephone  and  electric  lines  and 
not  mar  the  natural  beauty  of  the  region 
with  overhead  lines.  The  Blackfoot  Telephone 
would  have  a  more  dependable  trouble  free 
service  through  the  combination  of  the  mi- 
crowave and  underground  distribution  lines. 

Another  major  factor  in  bringing  service  to 
this  remote  region  was  the  close  working 
relationship  which  has  developed  over  the 
years  with  Mountain  Bell  and  the  Coopera- 
tive, without  the  split  ownership  and  main- 
tenance of  the  microwave  facility,  the  solv- 
ing of  the  many  complex  problems,  none  of 
this  would  be  possible.  To  give  an  example, 
the  residents  of  Powell  will  be  able  to  call 
those  friends  in  the  closest  Idaho  community 
of  Lowell,  some  60  miles  away,  and  be  charged 
for  the  call  based  on  airline  miles  between 
the  two  communities.  The  actual  routing  of 
the  call  will  go  from  Powell  to  Missoula,  to 
Spokane.  Washington,  back  to  Lewlston, 
Idaho  over  to  Orofino  and  finally  to  Lowell. 
A  routing  of  over  500  miles. 

The  Blackfoot  Telephone  Is  pleased  to  be 
able  to  do  what  the  rural  residents  of  west- 
ern Montana  created  the  Cooperative  to  do; 
provide  communications  to  people  who  need 
It.  help  build  rural  America  Into  a  better 
place  to  live  and  help  communities  reach 
their  full  potential.  What  pleases  the  Co- 
operative most  is  that  all  this  was  done 
without  disturbing  the  majestic  beauty  and 
ruggedness  of  the  region.  With  the  exception 
of  the  new  highway,  the  Powell  community 
and  the  half  million  acres  that  the  Powell 
Ranger  Station  supervises,  the  forests  are 
Just  as  wild  and  primitive  as  when  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  almost  starved  to  death 


there  in  1805.  In  fact,  the  best  way  to  ex- 
plain why  folks  want  to  live  at  Powell  today 
is  to  quote  directly  from  the  Journal  of  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis  and  Sergeant  John 
Ordway  as  recorded  by  John  Ordway  as  they 
first  passed  through  the  area.  It  is  Just  as 
awesome,  quiet  and  beautiful  today  as  it 
was  then. 

"Monday  16  Sep  1805. 
when  we  a  woke  this  morning  to  our  great 
Suprize  we  were  covred  with  Snow,  which 
had  fell  about  2  Inches  deep  the  later  part 
of  last  night.  &  contmues  a  cold  Snowey 
morning.  Cap.  Clark  Shot  at  a  deer  but  did 
not  kill  it.  we  mended  up  our  mockasons  and 
Set  out  without  any  thing  to  eat.  and  pro- 
ceeded on  could  scarsely  keep  the  old  trail 
for  the  Snow,  kept  on  the  Mount  rather 
descending  mere  than  ascending,  about  one 
o  Clock  finding  no  water  we  halted  and 
melted  Some  snow  and  eat  or  drank  a  little 
more  Soup,  and  let  our  horses  graze  about 
one  hour  and  a  half,  then  proceeded  on.  Saw 
considerable  of  old  snow  passed  several  bald 
knobs  and  high  point  of  rock  &  C.  Toward 
evening  we  descended  a  Mountain  down  Into 
a  deep  cove  where  we  Camped  on  a  small 
creek  In  a  thlcked  of  Spruce  pine  and  balsom 
fer  timber,  the  Snow  is  now  about  4  taches 
deep  on  a  lev  we  came  about  15  miles  this 
day.  the  clouds  so  low  on  the  Moun  that  we 
could  not  see  the  distance  no  way.  we  all 
being  hungry  and  nothing  to  eat  except  a 
little  portable  soup  which  kept  us  verry  weak, 
we  killed  another  colt  &  eat  half  of  it. 

Tuesday  17  sept  1805 
Cloudy  and  cold  we  went  out  to  look  for  our 
horses  found  Some  of  them  much  Scattered, 
we  did  not  find  them  all  until  about  12 
o  Clock  at  which  time  we  Set  out  and  pro- 
ceeded on.  the  Snow  melted  of  the  timber, 
the  trail  very  rough  we  came  up  and  down 
Steep  places  of  the  Mountain  the  afternoon 
clear  and  pleasant  &  warm,  the  snow  melted 
fast,  the  water  Stood  in  the  trail  over  our 
mock  Some  places  Slippery,  we  ascended  a 
steep  high  rocky  part  of  the  Mountain  high 
rocks  and  high  pricipicles.  we  camped  on 
the  mountain  at  a  small  creek  and  dry  pine 
timber,  we  being  verry  hungry  oblldged  us  to 
kill  another  colt  the  last  we  had  one  of  the 
hunters  chased  a  bear  up  the  Mountain  but 
could  not  kill  it.  we  hear  wolves  howl  some 
distance  a  head." 

October  13th  1973  will  be  recorded  as  the 
date  for  the  first  calls  in  or  out  of  the  world 
Wide  Network  of  Communications  via  a  dial 
telephone. 


PEACE  CORPS— DEDICATION  AND 
SELF-SACRIFICE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  1. 
1970,  President  Nixon  created  ACTION 
as  an  independent  agency  made  up  of  a 
number  of  Federal  volunteer  programs. 
Among  these  programs  was  the  Peace 
Corps  which  Congress  gave  a  most  im- 
portant mission — to  promote  world 
peace  and  friendship  by  helping  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  trained  manpower;  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the 
Americsui  people  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ples served:  and  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  other  peoples  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people. 

Peace  Corps  volunteer  Beverly  A. 
Smith  from  Olathe,  Kans.,  is  helping  to 
fulfill  this  mission  in  Dessle.  Ethiopia,  as 
a  home  economics  teacher. 

Her  self-sacrifice  and  dedication  is  a 
fine  example  of  unique  contribution 
many  thousands  of  young  Americans 
have  made  to  world  peace  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps  in  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  news  release  from  AC- 


TION be  entered  into  the  Record  which 
explains  in  detaU  Beverly  Smith  s  activi- 
ties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Kansas  Woman  Extends  Peace  Corps  Service 
AS  Home  Economics  Teacher  in  Ethiopia 

Dessie,  Ethiopia. — Peace  Corps  volunteer 
Beverly  A.  Smith,  a  young  home  economics 
teacher  from  Olathe,  Kans..  is  a  self-pro- 
fessed idealist — with  very  realistic  notions 
about  how  change  occurs  In  an  ancient,  tra- 
ditional culture. 

For  the  past  two  years,  she  has  been  teach- 
ing home  economics  at  a  large  public  high 
school  in  this  northern  Ethiopian  city,  capi- 
tal of  Wollo  province.  Provincial  education 
authorities,  who  consider  her  an  outstanding 
teacher  and  volunteer,  were  delighted  this 
summer  when  she  decided  to  stay  m  the 
Peace  Corps  an  extra  year  to  continue 
teachmg  here  at  the  Wolzero  Slheen  Com- 
prehensive Senior  Secondary  School. 

"It  probably  sounds  trite,  but  I  came  to 
help",  said  Miss  Smith,  24,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  E.  Smith  of  938  Consar  Ave., 
Olathe.  "I'm  staying  because  I  enjoy  It  and 
I'm  accomplishing  something." 

A  home  economics  education  graduate  of 
Ottawa  University  In  Ottawa,  Kans.,  Miss 
Smith  teaches  chUd  care,  nutrition,  health, 
hygiene,  sewing  and  first  aid  to  90  students 
in  the  school's  ninth  through  twelfth  grades. 
A  realist  as  well  as  an  idealist,  she  acknowl- 
edges that  only  some  of  the  modem  home- 
making  concepts  she  is  teaching  will  be  put 
into  practice   In  the   students'   homes. 

■About  25  percent  of  what  I  teach  will 
be  put  to  use  In  the  home,"  she  said.  "Change 
is  gradual,  and  the  willingness  of  families 
to  accept  change  depends  on  a  girl's  ap- 
proach. For  example,  I  dont  talk  about  how 
this  is  wrong.  I  talk  about  how  things  could 
be  Improved  Just  a  little." 

Gradualism  Is  an  approach  she  has  taught 
her  students  as  well  as  accepted  for  herself. 
In  one  Instance,  a  bottle  of  cooking  oil 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  teaching  tool. 

To  help  give  her  students  more  practical 
experience  In  home  economics.  Miss  Smith 
had  sent  them  to  observe  and  assist  In 
community  facilities  such  as  clinics,  schools 
and  a  hospital  Idtchen.  She  dropped  In  at 
the  hospital  one  day  to  find  five  of  her  stu- 
dents telling  the  administrator  that  the 
hospital's  nutritional  standards  were  totally 
unacceptable.  The  hospital  official  was  not 
pleased. 

Miss  Smith  was  both  proud  of  her  stu- 
dents and  aware  that  she  would  have  to 
explain  to  them  In  class  why  their  denun- 
ciation of  the  hospital's  nutritional  prac- 
tices would  not  change  things  overnight. 
So  the  next  day  in  class  she  pulled  out  a 
bottle  of  cooking  oil,  told  them  the  Ud  was 
stuck,  and  asked  them  whether  she  should 
break  the  bottle  to  get  the  oil. 

The  surprised  students  said  no,  and  told 
her  to  pull  and  work  on  the  Ud  until  she 
could   open   It.   The   lesson   was  obvious. 

"From  there,  we  talked  about  how  con- 
structive change  can  be  reached  by  working 
with  people  and  understanding  their  at- 
titudes," Miss  Smith  said.  "It  taught  them 
something  about  channeling  their  ambitions 
for  change.  They  realized  It  was  life  they 
were  learning  about." 

Miss  Smith's  students  are  old  by  American 
high  school  standards.  They  range  In  age 
from  18  to  26,  including  some  young  women 
who  are  already  married.  In  Ethiopia,  where 
the  national  literacy  rate  is  estimated  at 
five  percent,  many  of  the  youngsters  who 
do  go  to  school  start  late  because  their 
parents  need  their  labor  at  home  or  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  school. 

Tuition  Is  free  In  the  Ethiopian  public 
schools,  but  the  cost  of  books,  school  exami- 
nation and  paper  fees,  and  living  expenses 
away  from  home  are  a  major  burden  in  a 
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country  where  the  per  capita  Income  Is  $70  a 
year.  Most  secondary  school  students  must 
live  away  from  home  because  schools  are 
scarce  and  widely  scattered.  WoUo  province, 
for  example,  has  only  two  public  high  schools 
and  21  Junior  high  schools  for  a  population 
of  2.4  million  jjeople. 

Qualified  teachers  are  also  in  short  supply, 
which  Is  why  the  Ethiopian  government 
asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  provide  volunteers 
with  education  backgrounds,  like  Miss  Smith, 
to  help  teach  classes  until  the  country  trains 
enough  of  Its  own  secondary  school  teachers. 

Mtss  Smith  teaches  In  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  Instruction  In  the  Ethiopian  schools 
from  the  seventh  grade  on.  She  finds,  how- 
ever, that  many  new  ninth  grade  students 
still  have  difficulty  with  the  language  after 
two  years  of  all-EIngllsh  Instruction  In  the 
junior  secondary  schools.  It  takes  a  few 
weeks,  she  said,  for  the  ninth  graders  to 
comprehend  what  she  is  saying. 

Besides  her  regular  full-time  teaching 
duties  at  the  high  school  in  Dessie,  Miss 
Smith  conducts  periodic  workshops  on  teach- 
ing methods  for  other  home  economics  in- 
structors In  WoUo  province's  Junior  and 
senior  secondary  schools. 

"As  a  result  of  her  workshops,  the  teaching 
of  home  economics  has  been  Invigorated," 
said  Ato  Zewde  O.  Egzlabher,  chief  education 
officer  of  the  province.  "We  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  dedicated  person  here." 

Miss  Smith  is  also  playing  a  private  role 
In  helping  students  to  get  an  education. 
She  and  another  Peace  Corps  volunteer  In 
Desele  are  putting  five  students  through 
school  by  paying  their  school  fees,  buying 
their  books  and  providing  food  and  clothing. 

Miss  Smith  Is  one  of  about  300  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  serving  In  Ethiopia,  an  East 
African  nation  of  26  million  people.  In  a  wide 
variety  of  education,  disease  eradication, 
technical  training,  small  business  develop- 
ment, agriculture  and  other  programs. 

Born  In  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  Miss  Smith 
grew  up  In  Omaha  and  graduated  In  1966 
from  Central  High  School  there.  Later  she 
and  her  family  lived  In  Overland  Park,  Kans., 
for  several  years  until  moving  to  Olathe. 

While  attending  Ottawa  University,  Miss 
Smith  gained  teaching  experience  as  a  stu- 
dent teacher  at  Ottawa  Junior  High  School.  A 
member  of  the  Kansas  State  Education  Assn., 
she  received  her  bachelor's  degree  and  a 
Kan.sas  secondary  teaching  certificate  In 
1971. 

Aroiind  the  world,  about  7,600  Americans 
are  serving  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  61 
developing  nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  part  of  ACTION,  the 
voluntary  service  agency  established  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  July  1,  1971,  to  administer 
federal  volunteer  programs  at  home  and 
overseas.  Mike  Balzano  Is  the  director  of 
ACTION. 

ACTION'S  domestic  programs  are  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Poster 
Grandparent  Program,  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE),  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (ACE),  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP)  and  University  Year  for 
ACTION. 


FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACIES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  things  which  a  freshman 
Senator  must  familiarize  himself  with 
and  get  used  to  when  trying  to  perform 
services  for  individuals  and  communities 
within  his  State.  With  the  help  of  a  good 
staff  and  a  little  hard  work,  I  feel  that  In 
most  cases  I  have  been  able  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  my  constituents. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  I  have  been 
unable  to  penetrate  or  get  accustomed, 
to — and  that  is  the  ineflaciency  and  often 
outright  Ineptness  of  some  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracies  around  town.  I  will  cite 
two  of  the  most  glaring  examples  that 


have  happened  in  my  brief  experience  In 
Washington. 

The  most  recent  case  involves  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  revenue-sharing 
money.  Several  small  communities  In 
Kentucky  received  revenue-sharing 
funds,  spent  them  on  vital  community 
needs,  and  then  received  notification 
from  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Revenue  Sharing 
that  because  of  Government  error  the 
community  received  too  much  money — 
and  will  have  to  give  some  of  it  back. 

As  an  article  by  Mr.  Bill  Peterson  in 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  put  It — 

Uncle  Sam  . . .  sent  them  (these  small  com- 
munities) each  a  bUl  recently,  and  they 
don't  have  the  money  to  pay  It.  Or  know  how 
to  come  up  with  the  cash  fast. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Treasury 
Department  in  particular  is  equipped 
with  dozens  and  dozens  of  very  expen- 
sive computers.  In  fact,  IBM  stock  would 
probably  disappear  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  were  It  not  for  the  Fed- 
eral establishment's  use  of  their  com- 
puters. 

And  yet,  this  same  computer-laden 
bureaucracy  could  not  get  the  revenue- 
sharing  figures  correct — and  they  want 
little  small  towns  like  Hlsevllle  and  St. 
Charles,  Ky.,  to  pay  for  their  mistakes. 
Uncle  Sam  is  In  effect  saying,  "I'm  sorry 
I  gave  you  too  much  and  now  you  have 
to  give  some  of  it  back." 

Hlseville  Mayor  William  C.  Phillips 
summed  It  up  beautifully : 

It's  a  simple  story.  They  senl  us  some 
money,  and  we  SF>ent  lt-te-go6d  faith.  We've 
complied  with  everything  we  were  supposed 
to  and  now  they  say  they  want  their  money 
back.  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  Something 
like  this  happening  to  a  small  community 
like  us  Just  seems  ridiculous. 

This  is  a  community  that  raised  money 
through  bake  sales  in  order  to  remodel 
its  city  hall. 

It  does  seem  ridiculous.  In  fact,  I  would 
call  It  a  major  blunder.  It  makes  you 
wonder  what  those  thousands  of  bureau- 
crats and  those  dozens  of  computers  are 
doing  all  day  long.  The  bureaucrats  may 
be  talking  to  the  computers,  but  they 
either  do  not  speak  the  same  Ismguage  or 
computers  cannot  add,  subtract  and 
multiply. 

Tuesday  the  Wall  Street  Journal  took 
note  of  the  plight  of  Hlseville  and  con- 
cluded : 

Mayor  William  C.  Philips  sent  back  $727 
In  unspent  money  and  is  asking  the  revenue- 
sharers  to  be  patient  about  the  rest.  But  It 
seems  to  us  that  any  town  that  can  raise 
Its  budget  by  bake  sales  and  remodel  city  hall 
for  $900  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  Maybe 
the  Feds  could  settle  for  two  cakes  and  a 
dozen  donuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimeus  con- 
sent that  the  Courier-Journal  article  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Return  or  Revekite-Sharino  Monet  Asked — 

$3,687    Bn.L    From    Unttxd    States    Looks 

Overwhelming   to   Two   Small   Towns 
(By  Bill  Peterson) 

Washington. — Pity  ttoy  HLsevUle.  Pity 
little  St.  Charles. 

Uncle  Sam,  in  the  form  of  the  U5.  Office 
of  Revenu»  Sharing,  sent  them  each  a  blU 
recently,  and  they  don't  have  the  money  to 


pay  It.  Or  know  how  to  come  up  with  the 
cash  fast. 

Both  are  croeeroad  communities  that  tra- 
ditionally have  supplemented  meager  tax 
revenues  with  bake  sales,  gospel  sings,  trac- 
tor-pulling contests  and  pancake  suppers. 

Their  budgets,  however,  mushroomed 
with  the  advent  of  revenue  sharing  last 
year.  Each  received  four  checks.  But  now 
both  towns  have  been  told  they  were  over- 
paid, and  must  pay  back  the  money — most 
of  which  has  been  spent. 

HUevllle  owes  $1,727  and  St.  Charles 
$1,900— a  total  of  $3,687. 

Thlrty-flve  other  Kentucky  governmental 
units  also  were  overpaid. 

And  another  178  local  governments.  In- 
cluding Jefferson  County  and  36  suburban 
LoulsvUle  communitlee,  won't  get  the  latest 
round  of  revenue-sharing  checks  tomorrow 
when  other  governments  around  the  coun- 
try do,  because  they  failed  to  fill  out  proper 
forms  on  time.  A  spokesman  for  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing  said  the  governments 
will  be  entitled  to  their  checks  after  com- 
pleting the  required  forms.  Including  ones 
on  how  they  plan  to  st>end  the  money. 

But  these  Jurisdictions  eventually  should 
get  additional  checks  and  have  overpay- 
ments repaid  by  deductions  from  future 
allotments. 

No  such  easy  solution  for  Hlsevllle,  popu- 
lation 160.  The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
has  ruled  the  Barren  County  town  wont 
get  any  more  checks  because  It  has  no  city 
property  tax  and  revenue  sharing  allotments 
are   conditional   on   the   local   tax  effort. 

Baffled  Hlseville  Mayor  WUllam  C.  PhUllps 
claims  federal  officials  have  never  explained 
why  they  sent  the  money  In  the  first  place. 

The  town,  he  said  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view, spent  $1,000  of  the  $1,727  It  received 
to  remodel  city  hall. 

It  spent  the  funds  carefully,  fllUng  out 
all  the  forms  and  ensuring  the  aid  was  spent 
legally. 

"It's  a  simple  story,"  Phillips  said.  "They 
sent  us  some  money,  and  we  spent  it  in  good 
faith." 

"We've  complied  with  everything  we  were 
supposed  to  and  now  they  say  they  want 
their  money  back.  I  don't  know  what  to 
think.  Something  like  this  happening  to  a 
small  community  like  us  seems  Just  ridicu- 
lous." 

His  shock  was  heightened  when  he  found 
Hlsevllle  would  be  denied  further  funds. 
This  week  he  wrote  to  Washington,  protest- 
ing the  action  and  askmg  that  If  HlsevUle 
has  to  repay  the  money.  It  be  given  time  to 
do  It.  He  enclosed  a  $727  check — what  re- 
mained unspent. 

Hlsevllle,  about  16  miles  northeast  of  Glas- 
gow, has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $1,000, 
he  said.  It  has  no  city  property  tax  and 
doesn't  want  one.  The  town  raises  funds 
from  a  small  utility  tax  and  community 
activities. 

The  mayor  said,  "We  try  to  do  what's  right 
and  help  someone  out  when  they're  in  trou- 
ble. What  I'm  saying  Is,  we're  not  a  bunch  of 
crooks." 

When  Gilbert  W.  Dunbar,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Charles  In  Western 
Kentucky's  Hopkins  County,  heard  the  Of- 
fice of  Revenue  Sharing  wanted  $1,960  back 
he  wrote  a  straight  forward  letter  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"We  are  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  send  a  check  to  you."  he  said. 
"St.  Charles  Is  a  small  and  Indigent  com- 
munity. The  revenue  sharing  funds  which 
we  received  were  like  a  godsend  to  us. 

"We  accepted  these  funds  In  good  faith, 
believing  they  were  Intended  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  community.  There  was  no  In- 
dication that  any  portion  of  this  money 
would  have  to  be  refunded  or  repaid. 

"In  short,  the  money  has  been  spent  as 
we  believed  It  was  Intended  to  be." 

COAL-MINTNC  TOWN 

St.  Charles,  population  400,  Is  an  old  coal- 
mining  town,   whose   residents   are    largely 
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pensioners,  Dunbar  said  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview. It  used  revenue  sharing  to  rebuild 
city  hall,  pay  an  overdue  light  bUl,  repair 
streets  and  do  ditchwork. 

Unlike  Hlsevllle,  St.  Charles  Is  entitled  to 
additional  revenue  sharing  because  It  has 
city  taxes.  "But  it's  In  a  bad  situation  be- 
cause It  was  overpaid  so  much  that  It  will 
take  years  to  repay  the  money,"  said  Mary 
McAullffe,  an  aide  to  Kentucky  Sen.  Marlow 
Cook,  who  specializes  In  revenue  sharing 
problems. 

Problems  like  those  faced  by  Hlsevllle  and 
St.  Charles,  she  said,  have  made  many  smaU 
towns  "uneasy"  about  usmg  revenue  ahar- 

ing. 

"I've  worked  with  so  many  places  that  are 
hesitant  to  spend  their  money,"  she  said. 
"They've  never  dealt  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment before  and  they  are  very  leary." 

Jack  Eversole,  executive  director  of  the 
Barren  River  Area  Development  District 
which  serves  10  counties  In  Western  Ken- 
tucky, said : 

"There's  a  considerable  credlbUlty  gap. 
Most  smaU  towns  don't  believe  It's  going  to 
be  a  permanent  program.  Many  of  them  are 
scared  to  death  that  someone  Is  going  to 
come  and  want  the  money  back  after  they've 
spent  It." 

OTHERS    MtrST   REPAY    Am 

Nine  other  small  communities  in  his  de- 
velopment district,  have  been  told  they  must 
repay  revenue  sharing  funds.  "The  program 
was  a  good  idea,  but  the  way  It's  adminis- 
tered, the  smaU  towns  that  needed  help  the 
moat  are  being  gradually  phased  out  by 
bureaucratic  red  tape,"  he  added.  "They 
don't  have  anyone  ti)  serve  as  their  advo- 
cates, they  can't  afford  lawyer  fees,  and  they 
don't  have  sophisticated  staffs  to  carry  their 
protests  to  Washington  when  something  like 
this  happens." 

Testerday  29,000  local  and  state  govern- 
ments were  mailed  quartely  checks. 

But  Jefferson  County's  $1.4  million  quar- 
terly Check  Is  being  held  as  are  the  checks  for 
these  36  suburban  Louisville  communities 
that  missed  last  month's  filing  deadline: 

Anchorage  $1,902;  Brownstwro  $957;  Druid 
Hills,  $667;  Falrmeade.  $328;  Indian  Hills, 
$623:  Lmcolnshlre,  $263:  Lynnvlew,  $1,476; 
MeadowvlUe  Estates,  $269;  Parkway  Village, 
$861;  St.  Regis  Park,  $1,586;  Seneca  Gardens, 
$845;  Sprlnglee,  $606;  Strathmoor  Manor, 
$647;  Wellington,  $755;  Windy  Hills.  $1,758; 
Brlarwood,  $353;  HoUyvllle.  $1,002;  Houston 
Acres.  $711;  Keeneland,  $640;  Forest  HlUs, 
$551;  Oraymoor,  $1,474;  Minor  Lane  Heights, 
$2,183;  Moorland,  $658;  MaryhlU  Estates, 
$479;  Blue  Ridge  Manor,  $599;  Barbourmeade, 
$918;  Crossgate.  $557;  Olenvlew  Manor,  $497; 
Goose  Creek.  $494;  Westwood,  $886;  Whlpps 
Mllgate,  $675;  Bancroft,  $1,457;  Olenvlew 
Hills.  $435;  Hollow  Creek.  $519;  Manor  Creek, 
$1,054;  and  Rlverwood,  $290. 

In  addition,  officials  said  these  other 
Kentucky  counties  and  communities  will  not 
receive   revenue   sharing   checks   tomorrow: 

Adair  County,  $42,240;  Columbia.  $8,807; 
KevU,  $309;  La  Center,  $2,010;  Wlckllffe, 
$1,455;  Barren  County,  $74,786;  Walton,  $3.- 
327;  Union,  $125;  Catlettsburg.  $23,357;  Junc- 
tion $2,131;  PerryvUle.  $2,868;  Poster,  $92; 
Breathitt  County,  $47,749;  Bullitt  County, 
$85,417;  Ijebanon  Junction.  $1,139;  Mount 
Washington,  $3,140;  California,  $89;  Crest- 
view,  $564;  Dayton,  $22,906;  Woodlawn,  $549; 
Mentor,  »260;  Arlington,  $1,418;  Bardwell. 
$2,091;  CarroUton.  »16,649;  Casey  County, 
$27,802,  and  LaFayette,  $163. 

Also,  Clay  County,  $50,274;  Clinton  County, 
$16,761;  Dycusburg,  $163;  Edmonson  County, 
$11,352;  EUlott  County,  $10,692;  Estill  Coun- 
ty, $42,406;  Floyd  County,  $63,041;  Allen, 
$183;  Frankfort,  $102,664;  Hickman,  $8,055; 
GaUatUi  County,  $16,093;  Sparta.  $356;  War- 
saw, $2,518;  Glencoe.  $601:  Gerrard  County, 
$42,308;  Corinth,  $418;  Dry  Ridge.  $4,260; 
Water  Valley,  $16;  Greenup  County,  $63,603; 
Greenup,  $2,279;  Worthlngton,  $2,082,  and 
Lewlsport,  $1,934. 

Also,  West  Point,  $1,636;  Harlan  County, 


$69,502;  Cumberland,  $11,970;  Berry,  $491; 
Cynthlana,  $65,612;  Hart  Coimty,  $38,095; 
Henderson  County,  $63,886;  Henry  County, 
Nebo.  $75;  Jackson  County,  $34,169;  WUmore, 
$9,497;  Johnson  County,  $110,629;  Crestvlew 
Hills,  $1,157;  Independence,  $1,998;  Crescent 
Springs,  $1,649;  Crescent  Park.  $613;  Taylor 
MIU.  $4,233;  Ridgevlew  Heights,  $206  and 
Knott  County,  $39,366. 

Also,  BarbourvUle,  $3,810;  Knox  County, 
$47,556;  Laurel  County  $59,047;  Lawrence 
County,  $41,624;  Hyden,  $3,618;  Whlteburg, 
$6,366;  Lincoln  County,  $61,834;  Crab  Or- 
chard, $643;  Hustonvllle,  $421;  Smlthland, 
$630;  Salem,  $28;  Russellvllle,  $45,826;  Island, 
$439;  Sacramento,  $931;  Magoffin  County, 
$28,380;  SalyersvUle,  $11,116;  GUbertsvlUe, 
$70;  Brlensburg,  $227;  Dover,  $477;  Wash- 
ington, $365;  Ekron,  $71;  Frenchburg,  $2,837; 
Harrodsburg,  $26,696:  Edmonton,  $1,320; 
Fountain,  $594;  and  Drakesboro,  $879. 

Also,  Bremen,  $547;  South  Carrollton,  $398; 
Fairfield.  $366;  Ohio  County,  $62,177;  Fords- 
vUle,  $675;  Rockport,  $152;  Oldham  County, 
$31,200;  Crestwood.  $403;  Monterey,  $126; 
Owenton,  $3,198;  Owsley,  $23,622;  Falmouth, 
$256;  Coal  Run  Village,  $214;  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, $459;  Clay  City,  $587;  Bumslde,  $2,690; 
Science  Hill.  $2,279;  Robertson  County,  $9,- 
649;  Rockcastle  County,  $28,767;  Rowan 
County,  $53,191;  ShelbyvlUe.  $21,269;  Slmp- 
son\ille,  $844;  Franklin,  $38,411;  TaylorsvUle, 
$2,670;  Taylor  County,  $43,319;  Trimble  Coun- 
ty, $22,467;  Bedford,  $951;  Union  County, 
$48,973;  Waverly,  $113;  Plum  Springs,  $132; 
Oakland,  $238;  Washington  County,  $38,994; 
MackvUle.  $11;  Wayne  County,  $47,707;  Clay, 
$1,797;  Dixon,  $633;  Province,  $1,432,  and 
Woodford,  $62,068. 


Deserving  Encoitragemznt 
The  Associated  Press  reports  that  Federal 
largesse  has  put  Hlsevllle,  Ky.,  In  a  Jam. 
Washington  gave  the  town  a  revenue-sharing 
payment  of  $1,727.  This  comes  to  about  $727 
more  than  the  annual  budget,  but  Hlsevllle 
spent  about  half  of  the  windfall  remodeling 
city  haU. 

Now  the  government  says  HlsevlUe  Isn't  en- 
titled to  the  money  and  has  to  pay  It  back. 
It  seems  the  revenue-sharing  allotments  are 
supposed  to  be  based  on  local  tax  effort,  and 
HlsevUle  has  only  a  smaU  utlUty  tax.  The 
town  budget,  says  AP,  Is  "raised  mainly 
through  cake  sales  and  other  community 
activities. 

Mayor  WllUam  C.  PhlUlps  sent  back  $727  In 
unsp>ent  money  and  Is  asking  the  revenue- 
sharers  to  be  patient  about  the  rest.  But  It 
seems  to  us  that  any  town  that  can  raise  Its 
budget  by  bake  sales  and  remodel  city  hsiU 
for  $900  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  Maybe  the 
Feds  could  settle  for  two  cakes  and  a  dozen 
donuts. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  recent  case  which  recently  be- 
fuddled me  concerns  the  efforts  of  a  dis- 
tillery in  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  to  obtain 
six  gauging  manuals  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfiBce. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Davis,  controller  of  the 
Austin  Nichols  Distilling  Co.,  sent  GPO 
a  check  for  $22.50  in  July  1972  as  pre- 
pa3rment  for  six  gauging  manutils  which 
were  available  only  through  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Davis  to  GPO  over  the  ensuing 
months  in  which  Mr.  Davis  Inquired  as 
to  what  happened  to  his  gauging  man- 
uals. In  desperation,  he  finally  sent  GPO 
a  Xerox  of  his  canceled  check.  Still  no 
gauging  manuals. 

Finally,  1  year  later  in  July  1973,  after 
retiUTiing  from  a  2 -week  vacation  Mr. 
Davis  foimd  a  large  package  from  GPO 
on  his  desk.  "My  gauging  manuals  at 
last,"  Mr.  Davis  thought.  But  alas,  when 
he  opened  the  package  he  found  six 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  atlases  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  that  were 
supposed  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

In  frustration,  Mr.  Davis  turned  to 
his  attorney,  who  in  turn  wrote  me.  I 
contacted  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice and  they  assured  me  they  would  im- 
mediately send  Mr.  Davis  some  gauging 
manuals.  And  they  did — in  spades. 

But  first  he  received  six  manuals  in 
the  mail  from  Oregon  where  they  had 
been  sent  by  mistake.  Then  six  more 
came  from  GPO.  That  made  12.  Then 
two  more  came  from  GPO  by  special  de- 
livery. Then  a  dozen  arrived  in  the  mall. 
At  last  coimt  Mr.  Davis  hsA  32  gauging 
manuals. 

Then  to  top  it  off  he  received  a  letter 
from  GPO  stating  that  the  Government 
w£is  temporarily  out  of  gauging  manuals 
because  of  the  "unprecedented  demand." 
But  GPO  promised  that  as  soon  as  a  new 
supply  was  obtained,  he  would  receive 
some  more  gauging  manuals. 

Mr.  President,  that  story  is  so  incred- 
ible that  I  would  not  have  believed  It 
except  for  the  fact  that  I  was  a  party  to 
the  whole  thing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  by  Mr.  Ward  Sin- 
clair of  the  Courier  Journal — in  which 
he  aptly  dubbed  the  affair  "Redtape" 
and  "Son  of  Redtape" — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Brr  Too  Much:   Hzavt  Flow  of  Liquok 

Books  Has  Businessman  Reelinc 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washdjcton. — Three  weeks  ago,  after  what 
he'd  been  through  with  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy, Robert  B.  Davis  thought  he'd  seen 
everything. 

Now  it  turns  out  he  hadn't.  Fact  Is,  he 
hadn't  seen  anything  yet.  What  was  Red 
Tap)e  three  weeks  ago  U  now  Son  of  Red 
Tape. 

Davis  Is  controller  for  the  Austin,  Nichols 
Distilling  Co.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  To  make 
sure  their  bourbon  Is  Just  right,  they  have  to 
have  a  gauging  manual — available  only  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office   (GPO). 

The  manuals  provide  the  tables  for  cal- 
culating the  proof  and  weight  of  the  bour- 
bon. When  they're  avaUable,  they  cost  $3.75 
each. 

Well,  back  In  July  of  last  year  Davis  sent 
the  GPO  a  check  for  $22.60  and  an  order  for 
six  manuals.  He  sat  back  and  waited  for  the 
shipment  to  arrive. 

Waited  . .  .  waited  .  .  .  waited  . .  .  waited  .  . . 
waited. 

Davis  kept  waiting.  The  manuals  didn't 
show  up.  He  wrote  to  GPO  and  waited.  The 
manuals  didn't  show.  He  wrote  some  more 
and  waited.  No  manuals. 

CASE   TAKEN    TO   SENATOR 

A  year  went  by.  Then  last  July  a  package 
from  the  GPO  showed  up  In  Lawrenceburg, 
Davis  beamed.  He  opened  the  package  and  . . . 
What  he  got  were  six  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  atlases  of  mainland  China. 

That  was  the  last  straw. 

Through  an  attorney,  Davis  took  his  case 
to  Kentucky  Sen.  Walter  (Dee)  Huddleston. 
The  senator's  staff  talked  to  GPO  and  got  a 
promise  six  gauging  manuals  would  be  sent 
special  delivery. 

Then,  in  August,  gauging  manuals  arrived. 
Six  manuals  came  In  the  maU  from  Oregon. 
GPO    apparently    had    sent    them    there    by 
mistake,  confusing  them  with  the  atlases. 

Six  raore  manuals  came  in  the  maU  from 
GPO  In  Washington.  That  gave  Davis  12 
manuals. 

Then  two  more  manuals  came  by  special 
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delivery  from  OPO.  With  that,  Davis  had 
14.  And  mere  and  more  and  more  manuals 
kept  coming. 

Yesterday  another  shipment  of  a  dozen 
manuals  Was  plopped  onto  controller  Davis' 
desk.  That  brought  the  total  on  hand  to — 
count  'em— 32  gauging  manuals. 

But  that's  not  all.  Thursday  Davis  got  a 
letter  from  the  printing  office.  What  It  said 
was  that  there  had  been  an  "unprecedented 
deinajid"  for  the  Items  he  had  requested. 
Just  bear  with  us.  GPO  beseeched  him,  and 
we'll  get  your  shipment  to  you  when  the 
boc^ks  are  available. 

"I  think."  Davis  said,  doing  all  he  could 
to  hold  back  the  laughter,  "we'll  be  getting 
some  mere  manuals." 

■l    DUJN'T    KNOW    MY    POWEES" 

Sen.  Huddleston,  apprised  of  Son  of  Red 
Tape,  didn't  even  try  to  hold  back  his  amuse- 
ment. "I  didn't  know  a  freshman  senator 
could  get  that  much  done  .  .  .  didn't  know 
my  own  powers,"  he  said,  between  bursts  of 
laughter. 

A  reporter's  call  to  the  OPO  public-affairs 
office  didn't  get  very  far.  It  was  a  little  after 
4  p.m.  and  a  woman  said  all  the  people  who 
knew  about  those  things  had  left  for  the 
day. 

But  she  tried  to  be  helpful.  "Would  you 
want  *o  talk  to  the  personnel  office,  per- 
haps?" she  asked. 

Davis,  meanwhile.  Isn't  despairing  any 
more.  Actually,  he  may  have  a  good  thing 
going.  A  di.'Jtlller  in  Louisville  who  read 
about  Red  Tape  In  the  paper  three  weeks 
ago  has  been  trying  anxiously  to  take  a  few 
extra  gauging  manuals  off  Davis'  hands. 

An  "unprecedented  demand,"  one  might 
say. 


Red  Tape — It  Took  a  Year  Plus,  But  He  Has 

Gauging  Manuals  Oalore 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington. — Olve  Robert  B.  Davis  a 
medal.  He's  been  to  war  with  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy and,  wonder  of  wonders,  come  out 
a  winner. 

It  WEisn't  one  of  those  blitzkrieg-type 
things,  understand.  It  was  more  like  a  war  of 
attrition — a  question  of  who  would  collapse 
first  after  months  of  give  and  take. 

Here  s  what  happened: 

On  June  2.  1972 — that's  almost  15  months 
ago — Davis,  controller  for  the  Austin,  Nichols 
Distilling  Co.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  wrote  a 
simple  letter  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  I  GPO). 

He  wanted  Information  about  the  govern- 
ment-printed "gauging  manual"  that  pro- 
vides the  tables  determining  the  proof  and 
weight  of  the  bourbon  that  Austin,  Nichols 
makes. 

The  manual  is  needed  by  the  distillery 
workers  and  by  the  federal  revenue  agents 
stationed  at  the  plant,  whose  Job  It  Is  to  see 
that  the  right  amount  of  tax  is  paid  on  the 
right  proof  of  bourbon. 

Davis'  simple  question  brought  a  simple 
and  prompt  reply,  with  the  Information  he 
wanted.  On  July  10.  1972.  Davis  sent  the  GPO 
a  check  for  $22.50  and  an  order  for  six  man- 
uals. 

Weeks  went  by.  The  manuals  dldnt  show 
up.  On  Sept.  22.  Davis  again  wrote  to  GPO. 
Where  are  my  manuals?  he  asked.  As  of  Oct. 
17,  neither  manuals  nor  a  reply  had  arrived 
and  Davis  wrote  again,  saying  Just  exactly 
that. 

More  weeks  went  by.  On  Feb.  6  Davis  tried 
again.  He  wrote  GPO  saying  the  malls  were 
barren — neither  manual  nor  reply.  That  one, 
however,  bestirred  the  bureaucrats  In  Wtish- 
Ington. 

Somebody  at  GPO — it's  not  known  who — 
penned  a  note  on  the  bottom  of  Davis'  Feb.  6 
letter  and  mailed  it  back  to  him.  The  note 
advised  him  to  forward  a  copy  of  his  canceled 
check  "to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  yotir 
adjustment." 
That,  as  Davis  saw  it,  was  at  least  a  little 


progress.  He  Anally  had  proof  that  somebody 
somewhere  was  reading  his  queries. 

The  only  thmg  was  that  the  Feb.  6  letter 
didn't  get  back  to  Lawrenceburg  until  May  17. 
And  that  didn't  go  over  too  well  with  con- 
troller Davis.  He  Ored  off  another  letter  to 
GPO,  saying,  among  other  things,  "Would 
you  please  be  specific  In  your  reply?  This  Is 
rlciiculotis.  Are  the  manuals  available?" 

With  that.  Davis  went  on  vacation.  Some 
weeks  later,  when  he  returned  near  the  end 
Of  July  there  was  a  surprise  awaiting  him.  On 
his  de3k  he  found  a  package  from  the  GPO. 

"Eureka."  or  something  to  that  effect,  he 
said.  The  long  awaited  gauging  manuals 
finally  had  come — albeit  a  year  after  he  sent 
In  his  order. 

But  wait.  Davis  opened  the  package  and 
found  not  the  gauging  manuals,  but  Ave 
copies  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
atlas  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

"People  around  here  laughed  about  It." 
DavU  said  yesterday.  "But  it  Just  got  beyond 
the  funny  stage.  ...  I  was  afraid  to  call  the 
GPO  on  the  phone  because  It  would  have 
gotten  more  confused." 

A  form  inside  the  package  Indicated  that 
the  atlases  had  been  destined  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  co-op  store  at  Eugene.  Davis 
wrapped  them  up  and  at  company  expense, 
shipped  the  books  to  Oregon. 

1'hen  he  gave  up  on  GPO.  He  contacted  D. 
Michael  Coyle,  an  Elizabethtown  attorney, 
and  asked  for  help.  Coyle  contacted  the  office 
of  Sen.  Walter  (Dee)  Huddleston. 

ACTION    was   STIKRCO 

Huddleston's  people  got  right  on  it.  GPO 
promised  to  ship  the  six  gauging  manuals  by 
special  delivery,  with  a  so-sorry  thrown  In 
for  good  measure.  That  was  early  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  gauging  manuals  began  show- 
mg  up  at  the  Austin,  Nichols  plant,  showing 
up  right  and  left.  In  fact. 

From  Oregon  came  six  manuals,  which  ap- 
parently had  been  sent  there  in  error  instead 
of  to  Lawrenceburg.  Prom  the  GPO  itself 
came  six  more  manuals  by  regular  mall. 

Then,  via  special  delivery.  Just  as  the  pub- 
lic printer  had  promised,  came  more  man- 
uals^two.  to  be  precise,  not  the  six  originally 
ordered.  Davis  figured  four  more  would  be 
showing  up  soon. 

So  as  of  Thursday,  he  had  not  six.  but  4 
gauging  manuals.  Davis  was  still  shaking  his 
head  in  disbelief  because  never,  in  all  his 
official  dealing  with  his  government,  had 
things  become  that  weird. 

"You  know,"  he  confided,  echoing  everyone 
else  in  the  bourbon  Industry,  "our  business 
Is  so  tied  up  with  the  federal  government, 
what  with  the  tax  agents  and  all,  that  we  al- 
most salute  on  the  premises," 

Sen.  Huddleston,  D-Ellzabethtown,  had  a 
few  more  choice  words  to  add:  "I  would  hate 
to  think  that  the  government  Is  being  run 
by  such  an  Inefficient  bureaucracy.  Heaven 
forbid  that  the  Defense  or  State  departments 
would  be  run  In  a  like  manner." 

Mr.  HXTODLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  contemplating  these  Government 
misadventures,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand them  or  to  recommend  what  to 
do  about  them. 

I  thought  about  the  possibility  of  a 
blue-ribbon  Commission  To  Study  Gov- 
ernment Efficiency.  But  on  reflection,  I 
realized  that  would  only  create  another 
bureaucracy  that  would  probably  be  as 
inefficient  as  the  ones  they  would  study. 
And  the  Commission  would  probably 
recommend  a  permanent  watchdog 
agency  to  oversee  inefficiency — and 
heaven  forbid  that. 

Finally,  I  settled  for  writing  a  letter 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  to 
protest  the  treatment  of  the  small  com- 
munities In  Kentucky — and  probably 
throughout  the  country — who  received 
money  they  are  now  asked  to  give  back. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  11.  1973. 
Mr.  Graham  Watt, 

Director,  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Watt:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  number  of  communities  in  niy 
home  State  of  Kentucky  have  t}een  asked 
to  pay  back  to  the  Federal  Government  a 
portion  of  the  money  which  had  previously 
been  allocatd  to  them  by  your  office  under 
the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Program.  It  Is 
my  understandmg  that  many  of  these  com- 
munities will  be  receiving  additional  checks 
and  can  have  the  overpayments  repaid  by 
deductions  from  their  future  allotment. 
This  woiUd  seem  to  be  an  equitable  solu- 
tion for  those  communities  whose  future 
allotments  wUl  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
repayment  and  still  leave  sufficient  funds 
for  anticipated  uses  by  the  communities  in- 
volved. 

However.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  problems  being  encountered  by  such 
communities  as  HUevUle.  Kentucky,  which 
has  been  asked  to  repay  $1,727  to  your  office, 
yet  Hisevllle  will  be  receiving  no  allocation 
of  funds  for  the  Fourth  Entitlement  Period. 
Also,  there  is  the  town  of  Centervllle.  Ken- 
tucky which  must  repay  some  $2,600  and 
wUl  be  receiving  only  $200  In  the  Fourth 
Entitlement  Period.  I  know  there  are  other 
cases  such  as  these  both  in  Kentucky  and 
throughout  the  nation.  I  would  appreciate 
your  listing  for  me  all  those  local  govern- 
ments in  the  State  of  Kentucky  whose  over- 
payment was  so  great  that  It  will  require  a 
reduction  in  their  next  entitlement  of  more 
than  60  percent. 

I  am  disturbed  that  communities  such  as 
the  ones  I  have  described  who  have  received 
their  checks  for  past  entitlement  periods 
and  have  sp)ent  these  funds  in  good  faith 
are  now  expected  to  repay  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  government's  own  mistake. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  financial  hard- 
ship Is  not  the  only  factor  Involved  here. 
Perhaps  the  more  Important  Issue  Is  the 
credlbUlty  of  government  Itself.  If  local  of- 
ficials cannot  have  confidence  In  the  actions 
of  the  Treasury  Department  or  other  agen- 
cies, the  situation  can  only  lead  to  mistrust 
and  Indecision  at  the  local  level. 

I  urge  you  to  develop  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  safegtiards  to  prevent  this  situ- 
ation from  arising  again.  It  would  certainly 
Increase  confidence  In  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  vital  and  worthwhile  endeavor  by  the 
federal  government. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  this  matter 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  HtroDLESTON. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  know  one  thing — the  next  time  one  of 
the  agencies  comes  up  here  asklnp  for 
more  money  for  more  personnel.  I  am 
going  to  cast  a  wary  eye  on  its  request. 


CRATER  LAKE  DORMITORY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year.  I  became  very  concerned 
about  construction  of  an  employees 
dormitory  on  the  rim  of  Crater  Lake. 
This  dormitory  was  being  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  housing  concessionaire 
employees.  Unfortunately,  very  little 
consideration  was  given  to  what  impact 
the  new  construction  would  have  on  the 
surrounding  environment  and  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  itself.  A  very  inade- 
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quate  environmental  assessment  was 
made  of  the  proposed  action,  and  con- 
struction was  quickly  underway.  Neither 
was  serious  consideration  given  to  possi- 
ble alternative  actions  to  this  construc- 
tion. 

I,  and  a  number  of  other  concerned  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  were  in  contact 
with  both  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
urging  that  an  environmental  impact 
statement  be  filed  on  the  project  and, 
pending  that  action,  construction  be 
stopped.  I  was  not.  nor  am  I  now,  satis- 
fled  that  the  requirements  of  NEPA 
have  been  met,  and,  unfortunately,  in 
the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  environmental  impact 
procedure  had  been  left  open  to  abuse  in 
allowing  a  determination  of  "negligible 
environmental  impact"  to  be  made  at  the 
whim  of  the  Park  Service,  no  questions 
asked,  with  regard  to  the  dormitory. 

This  dormitory  construction  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  merely  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  similar  projects  within  this  na- 
tional park.  Each,  including  this  dormi- 
tory, is  a  specific  element  of  the  current 
30-year  contract  between  the  conces- 
sioner and  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  in  effect  obligates  the  concessioner 
to  construct  these  projects  as  a  part  of 
his  responsibilities  under  the  contract. 
This  procedure  effectively  and  seriously 
restricts  the  flexibility  and  discretion  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  revise  Its 
plans  for  In-park  development  in  light  of 
changing  circumstances,  and  public  opin- 
ion during  the  term  of  the  contract. 

On  August  30,  1973,  Russ  Train,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  wrote  Interior  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Nat  Reed  stating  that  the 
cumulative  consequences  of  these  proj- 
ects would  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  con- 
flict with  the  management  direction  em- 
bodied in  the  Interior  Department's 
Wilderness  Proposal  for  Crater  Lake.  Mr. 
Train  strongly  suggested  the  advisability 
of  fonnulating  master  plans  and  impact 
statements  independently  of  existing 
concession  contracts.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  necessary  consideration  be 
given  the  impacts  associated  with  these 
developments.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
struction of  the  dormitory  was  allowed 
to  continue  to  completion. 

This  I  regret  Immensely;  however,  we 
may  now  address  ourselves  to  the  larger 
question  of  what  direction  future  ac- 
tions will  take.  Toward  that  end,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  letter  sent  the  Honorable  Nat  Reed 
from  representatives  of  leading  conserva- 
tionist groups.  Therein  Is  contained  an 
admonition  to  consider  the  final  mas- 
ter plan  as  a  new  draft,  which  would  be 
subject  to  a  new  local  public  hearing 
prior  to  final  adoption.  I  think  we  may 
mark  this  up  as  a  learning  experience, 
and  one  from  which  we  may  rightfully 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  even 
greater  necessity  now  than  ever  before 
to  Insure  that  public  Interest  planning 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  I  concur  with  the 
urgings  of  the  conservationists  that 
master  plans  must  in  the  future  be  for- 
mulated Independently  of  existing  con- 
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cession  contracts,  and  all  existing  con- 
tracts must  be  reviewed  and  renegoti- 
ated, with  full  public  involvement,  to  in- 
sure full  conformity  with  such  existing 
master  plans. 

In  addition,  I  would  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  subjecting  all  new  concession 
contracts  to  individual  environmental 
impact  statements  in  keeping  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  copies  received 
from  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  on  this  subject,  and  the  letter 
sent  to  Nat  Reed  from  members  of  lead- 
ing conservationist  groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

September  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Reed, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  kindly  furnished 
us  a  copy  of  Honorable  Russell  Train's  let- 
ter to  you  of  August  30,  1973  regarding  con- 
cession contracting  procedures  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  As  you  know,  we  have 
had  a  continuing  interest  in  the  controversy 
at  Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  particular. 

We  regret  that  the  concession  dormitory- 
office  complex  near  the  rim  of  Crater  Lake 
has  been  constructed.  It  was  stoppable,  and 
the  price  of  stopping  it  would,  In  our  view, 
have  been  well  repaid,  not  Just  for  Crater 
Lake,  but  in  view  of  the  policy  lessons  to  be 
gained.  This  dormitory  will  stand  as  mute 
memorial  to  a  series  of  procedural  failures 
and  decision-making  lapses  that  do  no  credit 
to  the  National  Park  Service  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  larger  Issue  has  been 
brought  into  sharp  focus,  and  we  believe 
that  general  concession  and  master  plan- 
ning procedures  must  be  re-evaluated  and 
revised  to  assure  that  we  find  no  more  Crater 
Lake  dormitory  projects  going  forward  un- 
der similar  circumstances  in  that  or  any 
other  unit  of  the  National  Park  System.  Thus, 
we  welcome  Chairman  Train's  evaluation  and 
recommendations.  We  urge  you  to  pursue 
this  matter  Euid  take  steps  to  thoroughly  re- 
form these  procedures. 

We  urge  you  to  forcefully  promulgate  a 
bindmg  policy  that  (1)  master  plans  (and 
associated  wilderness  proposals)  for  all  Na- 
tional Park  System  areas  be  formulated  m- 
dependently  of  existing  concession  contracts, 
and  (2)  all  existing  contracts  be  reviewed 
and  renegotiated,  with  full  public  involve- 
ment, to  ensure  full  conformity  with  such 
exlstmg  master  plans.  Further,  we  believe  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  firm  Departmental 
policy  that  all  new  concession  contracts,  and, 
all  renewals  and  extensions  or  modifications 
of  exlstmg  contracts,  be  subject  to  mdlvld- 
ual  environmental  impact  analysis  and  state- 
ments pursuant  to  section  102(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  all  cases 
mvolvmg  substantial  construction  proposals, 
or  where  a  contract  Is  to  extend  in  term  be- 
yond a  minimum  period  (say.  five  years), 
public  hearings  should  also  be  mandated. 

We  hope  you  will  recognize  here,  as  we  do. 
an  important  opportunity  for  you  and  the 
Department  to  make  a  significant  advance 
in  National  Park  policy. 

Specifically  with  regard  to  Crater  Lake,  we 
request  that  you  direct  that  the  forthcom- 
ing "final"  master  plan  and  accompanying 
environmental  Impact  statement  be  consid- 
ered new  drafts  (rather  than  final)  and 
be  subject  to  a  new  local  public  hearing 
prior  to  final  adoption.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing series  of  "discoveries"  concerning  the 
extent  of  in-park  development  plans  and 
commitments,  which  came  as  an  apparent 
surprise  not  only  to  the  public,  but  even  to 


officials  In  your  office,  such  a  "new  draft" 
procedure  and  such  new  hearmgs  are  Im- 
perative if  the  best  Interests  of  the  national 
park  and  the  public  are  to  be  weU  served. 

The  broad  reform  of  policy  we  suggest  (and 
this  specific  additional  procedure  for  Crater 
Lake)  will  enable  you.  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  us  to  reclaim  from  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  dormitory  Issue  at  least  the 
satisfaction  that  m  losmg  this  battle,  we 
have  won  the  greater  campaign  for  public 
interest  planning  for  the  National  Park 
System. 

Sincerely, 

Carol  Anderson, 
Co-chairman.  Crater  Lake  National  Park 

Study  Group. 
Alan  Mn.LER, 
Oregon  State  Vice-President,  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 
George  Alderson, 
Legislative  Director,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Lawrence  Williams, 
Executive  Director,   Oregon  Environ- 
mental Council. 
Joe    Walicki, 
Coordinator,  Oregon  Wilderness  Coalition. 
Douglas  W.  Scott, 
Northicest  Representative,  Sierra  Club. 
Allen  Bateman, 
Chairman,  Klamath  Falls  Group, 
Sierra  Club. 
William  P.  Metes, 
Chairman.  Rogue  Group,  Sierra  Club. 
Harry  ^.  Crandell, 
Director  of  WildemeSs  Reviews,  The 

wilderness  Society. 


COITNCXL   on    ENVIRONMEN'nVL    QUALITT, 

Washington,  D.C..sSept.  10. 1973. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  \. 

US.  Senate.  ^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  This  foUows-up 
my  letter  of  July  19.  1973  concerning  the 
construction  of  a  concessionaire  dormitory 
at  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

By  the  time  we  were  notified  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Crater  Lake,  construction  of  the 
dormitory  was  partially  ccxnplete.  However, 
in  our  evaluation  of  this  Issue,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  dormitory  project  is  only 
one  of  a  series  of  proposed  development  pro- 
jects, the  cumulative  consequences  of  which 
we  feel  wotUd  have  significant  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  Crater  Lake 
National  Park. 

Accordingly,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  reevaluate 
the  development  direction  at  Crater  Lake, 
especially  in  the  Rim  VUlage  area.  We  under- 
stand a  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment Is  being  prepared.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  Chairman  Train's  letter  to  Assistant  Sec- 
rotary  Reed  on  this  matter. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  call  us. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Busterud, 

Member. 

CoTTNcn.  ON  Environmental  Qtjalitt, 

Washington,  D.C.  Aug.  30. 1973. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Rexd, 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Fish   anA   Wildlife 
and  Parks,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Nat:  As  we  have  discussed,  consider- 
able Interest  has  been  generated  recently  In 
regard  to  present  and  propioeed  development 
activities  in  a  number  of  National  Parks. 
The  construction  of  a  concessionaire's  dormi- 
tory at  Crater  Lake  National  Park  is  the  most 
recent  case.  We  have  reviewed  the  Crater 
Lake  slttiatlon  thoroughly  and  the  Park  has 
been  visited  by  our  staff. 

The  major  issue  at  Crater  Lake  Is  the  fact 
that  the  existing  concession  contract  was 
formulated  entirely  outside  the  Master  Plan- 
ning process,  and  subsequent  Master  Plans 
have  simply  endorsed  the  construction  pro- 
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viBlOQS  Of  tbe  coacession  contract.  Purtlier- 
man.  the  dormitory  project  Is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  proposed  development  projects. 
Other  NFS  construction  projects  thaX  will 
be  generated  as  a  direct  consequence  of  tbe 
dormitory  Include  an  additional  parUng  lot 
to  service  this  facility,  a  swimming  pool  In 
tbe  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  dormitory,  and 
an  expansion  to  the  existing  sewer  system 
serving  the  Rim  Village  area.  These  projects 
will  tend  to  further  degrade  the  natural  sur- 
rounding of  the  Rim  area. 

Additional  proposed  projects  In  the  oonces- 
8lon  contract  Include: 

(a)  the  removal  of  the  top  two  stories  of 
the  existing  lodge 

(b)  a  motel  (50  lodging  units)  and  cof- 
fee shop  in  Munson  Valley. 

(c)  the  removed  of  19  "cold  water"  cabins 
in  Rim  Village  to  be  replaced  with  another 
motel  in  Rim  Village  (number  of  lodgmg 
units  and  location  unspecified) . 

The  cumulative  consequences  of  these  de- 
velopments plus  associated  utilities  and 
service  facilities  will  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 
The  consequences  of  continued  expansion  of 
tourist  facilities  withm  the  parks  are  well 
known  and,  in  the  case  of  Crater  Lake,  have 
the  appearance  of  being  in  confilct  with  th^ 
mansigement  direction  embodied  m  the  De- 
partment's Wilderness  Proposal  for  Crater 
Lake. 

We  understand  that  a  Master  Plan  for  the 
Park  and  an  associated  environmental  im- 
pact statement  are  currently  under  prepara- 
tion within  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
Council  strongly  recommends  that  this 
Master  Plan  and  impact  statement  set  forth 
the  visitor  use  policy  for  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
(or  level  of  visitation)  that  is  to  be  accom- 
modated at  Crater  Lake  and  then  specify  the 
necessary  services,  faculties  and  transporta- 
tion requirements  to  accommodate  that  level 
of  visitation  The  Council  further  recom- 
mencia  that  for  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  for  all  Na- 
tional Park  Service  areas.  Master  Plans  and 
Impact  statements  be  formulated,  insofar  as 
possible,  independently  of  existing  conces- 
sion contracts.  To  the  extent  necessary,  these 
contracts  should  be  renegotiated  to  ensure 
consistency  with  such  approved  Master  Plans. 

My  Staff,  of  course,  stands  ready  to  assist 
you  in  the  implementation  of  these  actions. 
Sincerely, 

Rcsscix  E.  Tratn, 

Chairman. 


A  DECLARATION  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  people  of  conscience  throughout 
the  world  are  profoundly  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  invasion  of  Israel  and 
the  expanding  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  my  State  of  var- 
ious faiths  have  issued  a  declaration  of 
conscience  to  express  their  common  grief 
and  outrage.  They  end  this  statement 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  "a  lasting  and 
just  peace."  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  reswl  this  eloquent  and  moving  de- 
claration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROCULMATIOK    ON    THE    HOLT    DAT    WAX 

On  Sabbath  and  Yom  Kippur,  October  «, 
1973,  the  Holiest  day  of  the  Jewish  year, 
Jewish  people  in  Israel  and  throughout  the 
world  were  In  prayer.  On  this  sacred  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  Egypt  and  Syria  launched 
a  massive,  simultaneous  invasion  against 
Israel.  This  was  a  profanation  against  Israel, 
the  Jewish  faith  and  a  desecration  of  human 
life.  Due  to  the  coordinated  Sgyptian  and 
Syrian  invasion  many  pe<^le,  on  all  aides. 


have  been  maimed  and  kUled  on  battle  fields 
and  In  klbbutdm  and  cities. 

In  this  critical  hour  silence  would  be  a 
moral  sin.  We.  therefore,  condemn  the 
blasphemy  of  this  unconscionable  invasion 
which  has  resulted  in  mestlmable  suffering 
and  death  on  all  sides.  We  fervently  hope 
and  pray  that  peace  will  be  restored  Immedi- 
ately and  that  all  parties  m  the  Near  East 
conflict  will  begin  face  to  face  negotiations 
for  a  lasting  and  Just  peace. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Metcalf — Supermtendent  of 
the  Des  Momes  District  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Rev.  Harold  E.  Butz — Associate  secretary 
for  the  Iowa  CouncU  of  Chtvches. 

Dr.  Scott  Llbbey — Conference  minister  of 
the  Iowa  Conference  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Dr.  James  W.  Lenhart — Mtaister  of  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church. 

Rev.  Halsey  Wakelln — Associate  mtoister 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Iowa. 

Father  John  Ryan — Pastor  at  St.  John's 
Church.  Cummtag,  Iowa. 

The  Moet  Reverend  Maurice  J.  Dlngman — 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Des  Momes  for  the 
Ronwin  Catholic  Church. 

Rev  Durwood  Bochheim — Executive  with 
the  Iowa  District  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr.  Raynold  LlngwaU — President  of  Iowa 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Suzanne  Peterson — Assistant  to  the  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  John  R.  Harris — Administrator  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Iowa. 

Rabbi  Barry  Cytron  of  Tifereth  Israel 
Synngogue. 

Rabbi  Jay  B.  Ooldburg  of  Temple  B'Nai 
Jeshxirun. 


RESURRECTING  POLITICAL  LIFE  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  light  of 
recent  events  which  have  profoundly  af- 
fected our  political  system,  a  great  deal 
of  thought  is  being  given  to  major  re- 
form of  the  present  institutional  arrange- 
ments. The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfuld)  has  been  most  concerned 
with  this  matter  for  a  number  of  years 
and  recently  wrote  a  very  enlightening 
article  entitled  "Resurrecting  Political 
Life  in  America."  I  bielleve  his  article  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RssmuLECTiNC  PoLjncAi.  Lirx  in  Amzuca 
(By  Senator  Makx  O.  Hattixlj)) 

Even  before  the  revelations  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal,  politicians  ranked  lOtb  out  of 
the  30  major  occupations  In  the  trust  of  the 
public.  Only  used  car  salesmen  Inspired  leas 
confidence  among  the  American  people. 

The  Watergate  scandal  is  climaxing  a 
steady  development  of  public  disenchant- 
ment with  our  political  process,  and  several 
of  society's  major  Institutions.  The  facts  be- 
ing uncovered  by  the  Senate  hearings  and 
other  sources  are  confirming  the  worst  about 
the  corruption  of  our  political  process,  and 
its  faUxires  to  work  fairly  for  all  the  people 
rather  than  for  the  self-serving  mterests  of 
a  few  politicians  and  tSieir  alllea. 

This  dlsUliulonment  Is  not  simply  being 
personalized  In  the  President.  In  the  eyes 
of  moat  Americans,  he  and  many  of  bis 
former  associates  are  guUty  primarily  of 
proving  to  be  like  most  all  politicians.  That 
is  why  the  widespread  public  assumption  at 
Mr.  Nixon's  gxUlt  has  not  resulted  in  any 
broadly  baaed  or  popular  movement  for  bis 
Impeachment.  Pundamentally,  people  have 
not  simply  lost  their  confidence  In  a  leader; 


they  have  lost  their  faith  In  the  instltuttonj 
of  public  leadership. 

People  perceive  the  linkage  between  the 
credibUity  of  our  political  system  and  other 
major  social  and  economic  institutions  in 
our  society.  Take  one  simple  example.  Th« 
personal  attorney  of  the  President  of  the 
United  states  served  also  as  the  attorney  for  a 
major  airline,  and  then  solicited  funds  for 
the  President's  re-election  from  a  competi- 
tive alrime,  in  clear  violation  of  U.S.  law 
prohibiting  corporate  contributions.  Such 
incestuous  relationships  between  govern- 
ment and  buslnees  confirm  that  corruption 
in  politics  breeds  corruption  m  other  realms 
of  society,  and  vice  versa. 

The  mdlvidual  American  correctly  per- 
ceives that  government  leaders,  federal  bu- 
reaucracies, labor  unions,  corporations,  and 
other  forces  have  almoet  routinely  violated 
the  public  tr\]st  and  are  swallowmg  freedoms 
that  should  be  the  provmce  of  Indlviduali. 

In  very  large  me«tfure,  such  corruption  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  the  massive  con- 
centrations of  power — governmental,  politi- 
cal, and  economic.  Neither  of  the  major  poli- 
tical parties,  nor  the  administration  nor  its 
critics,  has  offered  any  significant  ways  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  excessive  ooncentra- 
tlons  of  power  which  mevitably  erode  in- 
dividual liberty  and  the  people's  confidence 
m  society's  institutions. 

The  Democrats  who  have  belatedly  recog- 
nized the  dangers  of  excessive  presidential 
power  are  stUi  blind  to  the  threat  of  all- 
pervasive  governmental  bureaucracy.  The 
"New  Politics"  Democrats  frequently  seem  to 
be  caUing  not  for  fundamental  institutional 
change,  but  nserely  for  the  elevation  of  a 
compassionate,  enlightened  person  to  an  all- 
powerful  presidency.  The  traditional  Demo- 
crats stUI  Infatuated  with  categorical  grant 
programs  and  alphabet  soup  agencies,  seem 
to  feel  'uhat  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  New  Fron- 
tier, and  Great  Society  programs  are  some- 
what aidn  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  In 
the  name  of  defending  the  rights  of  the 
"little  man,"  many  would  gladly  erect  another 
bureaucratic  mechanism  to  ensnare  him. 

Many  conservative  Republicans,  unlilM 
their  predecessors  such  as  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Sr.,  have  willingly  assented  to  accre- 
tions in  presidential  power  and  the  growtli 
of  governmental  powers  as  long  as  these  are 
done  in  the  name  of  national  security  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  social  order.  Moet  con- 
servative Republican  politicians  have  hardly 
lifted  a  hand  to  alow  the  growth  of  a  buat- 
ness-labor -government  combine. 

President  Nlzon  has  in  a  number  of 
speeches  declared  war  on  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. Yet  the  primary  thrust  of  this  federal 
policy  Is  not  to  reduce  bureaucratic  mter- 
ference  with  the  Uvea  of  individuals  but 
rather  to  increase  the  control  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  White  House  staff  over  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  Short  of  a  total  conversion  in 
Its  view  of  Presidential  powers,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  un^l^to  take  credible  initia- 
tives to  reverse  the'coneentration  of  power 
In  society,  or  to  deal  with  the  public  distrust 
of  its  government. 

The  progressive  Republicans,  the  group 
with  which  I  am  moet  identified,  also  have 
failed  to  cope  effectively  with  the  continuing 
diminution  of  individual  liberties  and  puMlc 
confidence.  Republican  progressives  have  at- 
tempted to  oombme  more  effective  mtoiage- 
ment  of  government  with  a  series  of  policies 
on  specific  issues.  Yet  these  responses  to 
broken-down  Democratic  Initiatives,  or  even 
to  the  excesses  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, have  generally  been  of  an  ad  hoc  nature 
and  have  thus  faUed  to  rally  significant  sup- 
port for  an  ongoing  political  coalition. 

If  America  is  to  resist  the  forces  that  are 
nibbling  away  at  our  individual  freedom,  a 
dynamic  political  movement  must  arise  to 
limit  the  powers  of  big  government,  big 
labor,  and  big  business.  It  must  be  a  move- 
ment oommitted  to  reshaping  and  decen- 
tralizing the  Institutions  of  power  in  society. 
Thla   wUl   neceasltate    concrete   and   drastic 
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initiatives  designed  to  fundamentally  re- 
structure elements  of  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic life.  The  only  way  to  restore  the 
people's  trust  In  the  institutions  of  power  Is 
to  break  open  new  avenues  for  the  people  to 
participate  directly  In  thoee  institutions,  and 
remold  them  according  to  their  needs.  A  wide 
MTsy  of  conaervaUves,  liberals,  and  moder- 
ates (if  those  labels  mean  anything)  of  all 
kinds  of  party  afflllatlons  can  be  enlisted  In 
such  an  effort. 

This  program  of  decentralization  and  con- 
stitutionalism would  move  decisively  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  presidency,  to  replace  bu- 
reaucratic government — federal,  state  or 
local — with  "neighborhood  government,"  to 
restore  an  economic  environment  that  en- 
courages smaU  entrepreneurshtp  and  insures 
corporate  competition  and  accountability, 
and  to  assure  the  privacy  and  autonomy  of 
the  Individual  American. 

A  number  of  the  proposals  which  follow 
serloiu  consideration  would  require  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Others  would  require  the 
organizing  of  a  concerted  effort  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  entrenched  bureaucracies 
and  their  allies. 

I 
A  constitutional  amendment  requiring  sep- 
arate election  of  the  President,   the   Vice 

President,   and   various  heads   of   Cabinet 

Departments 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  created  the 
Constitution  they  set  up  an  elaborate  system 
of  checks  and  balances  to  insure  against  ex- 
cessive concentrations  otS^wer  in  any 
branch  of  government,  or  in)^y  single  gov- 
ernmental official.  The  Hamiltonlan  concep- 
tion of  the  President  as  a  near  monarch  was 
decisively  rejected  by  our  forefathers,  who 
set  up  an  Independent  Judiciary  and  a  strong 
federal  legislature  to  check  undue  executive 
power. 

Yet,  the  devices  wisely  conceived  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  to  prevent  executive  auto- 
cracy have  not  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
power-centralizmg  tendencies  of  modern 
technology,  the  pressures  of  an  existence  un- 
der the  cloud  of  nuclear  warfare,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vast  governmental  bureaucracy, 
and  the  proliferation  of  a  vast  class  of  seek- 
ers after  governmental  largesse.  The  Water- 
gate scandal  Ulustrates  the  terrifying  poten- 
tials for  the  misuse  of  such  all-encompassing 
power. 

Many  of  the  solutions  which  have  been 
proposed  to  cope  with  this  problem  of  a  top 
powerful  presidency,  wbUe  desirable  mitla- 
tlvee,  would  do  little  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
presidential  domination  of  our  government. 
Certainly,  Congress  should  reform  Its  com- 
mittee structure,  overhaul  its  budget-mak- 
ing mechanisms,  and  become  a  proposer  of 
budgetary  priorities.  Without  any  doubt, 
misuse  of  executive  privilege  against  testify- 
ing and  overtise  of  executive  secrecy  can  and 
should  be  curbed  by  legislation. 

Yet  such  proposals  are  not  enough.  If  we 
are  to  reverse  this  flow  of  political  power 
to  one  person  we  must  perform  drastic  sur- 
gery to  restore  our  governmental  institutions 
to  the  healthy,  creative  tension  envisioned 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  First  we  must  tiave 
separate  election  of  vice  presidents. 

Today  vice  presidential  nominees  are  often 
choaen  to  balance  a  ticket  or  win  a  crucial 
state's  convention  votes.  Rarely  is  the  vice 
presidential  nominee  chosen  as  the  party's 
ablest  candidate  to  succeed  to  the  presi- 
dency. If  the  vice  president  had  to  face 
the  electorate  for  a  separate  vote,  it  is  likely 
that  both  major  parties  would  choose  better 
qualified  nominees. 

Yet  the  really  effective  means  of  limiting 
the  presidential  power  would  be  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
the  ieparate  election  of  not  only  vice  presi- 
dents but  executive  department  beads  In 
major  domestic  policy  areas. 

A  unitary  executive  is  advisable  In  the 
foreign  and  defense  {>ollcy  areas.  Accordingly, 
the  Prealdent  should  continue  to  nominate 


and  the  Senate  confirm,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Treasury.  Yet  the  need 
for  coherence  of  foreign  and  defense  policy 
execution  does  not  translate  to  a  similar 
need  for  Presidential  domination  in  domestic 
policy.  It  would  be  far  better  Instead  to 
disperse  power  over  domestic  policy  Into 
several  people,  each  directly  accountable  to 
the  electorate. 

Today,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  time  of 
the  President  is  largely  devoted  to  foreign 
affairs,  defense  policy  and  international 
economics.  Meanwhile,  domestic  policy  is  ir- 
creaslngly  handled  by  relatively  unknown 
White  House  staffers  often  chosen  for  their 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  President  and 
his  interests.  Cabinet  members  seem  more 
and  more  to  t>e  ornaments  useful  primarily 
as  public  relations  spokesmen  rather  than 
policymakers. 

I  believe  that  the  American  ijeople  would 
be  much  better  served  by  their  federal  gov- 
ernment were  it  to  have  a  plural  executive 
like  most  states  The  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
heads  of  the  new  departments  proposed  by 
the  administration.  Natural  Resources, 
Human  Resourcs,  Community  Development 
and  Economic  Affairs  should  be  elected.  This 
would  parallel  the  situation  In  many  states 
In  which  candidates  for  such  offices  as  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  attorney  general, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  secretary  of  state, 
and  superintendent  of  education  are  sep- 
arately elected. 

As  a  former  governor,  I  recognize  the  oc- 
casional friction  and  frustration  which  such 
a  system  can  produce  for  a  chief  executive. 
Yet  is  it  our  concern  to  make  Ufe  comforta- 
ble for  the  chief  executive  or  to  make  it 
freer  for  the  American  people? 

The  separate  election  of  domestic  depart- 
ment heads  would  produce  several  immedi- 
ate benefits: 

It  would  unquestionably  reduce  the  raw 
power  of  the  Presidency.  One  person  would 
no  longer  control  2.8  mllUon  Jobs  and  have 
a  virtually  total  say  over  the  expenditures 
of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  federal 
money.  It  is  wrong  to  concentrate  so  much 
power  in  one  pterson  even  if  we  had  some 
way  of  being  sure  that  that  person  would 
be  a  saint. 

It  would  provide  the  American  voter  with 
a  range  of  choices  over  policy  in  various 
areas  of  government.  Today  a  voter  must 
choose  between  two  presidential  candidates 
often  with  little  knowledge  of  whom  either 
will  select  if  elected  to  implement  his  p>oll- 
cles.  Furthermore,  the  voter  who  is  attracted 
by  the  foreign  f>ollcy  of  one  party  may  pre- 
fer the  environmental  poUcy  of  another. 
Separate  elections  would  make  domestic  pol- 
icy much  more  ew:countable  to  the  American 
voter.  Instead,  today  the  Cabinet  Is  accounta- 
ble only  to  the  White  House  staff  or  to  the 
President. 

It  would  engender  a  creative  tension  In 
government  with  elected  department  beads 
likely  to  be  vigorous  advocates  of  various 
viewpoints.  There  would  be  a  greater  range 
of  arenas  in  government  for  innovation,  as 
compared  to  the  present  situation  where 
any  Idea  that  contradicts  the  conventional 
wisdom  within  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  stands  little  chance  of  being  given 
the  time  of  day. 

The  elected  department  head  poets  could 
serve  as  training  grounds  for  the  presidency 
or  vice  presidency.  Candidates  could  thus 
demonstrate  lx>th  their  national  electoral 
appeal  and  their  creativity  and  competence 
prior  to  running  for  one  of  our  two  highest 
offices. 

The  plural  executive  innovation  would  re- 
turn Congreas  to  a  role  in  the  budget  nuUt- 
tng  prooeas  much  doaer  to  that  conceived 
by  the  founding  fathers.  Virtually  all  states 
have  some  form  of  plural  executive  and  in 
nearly  every  state  the  legislature  plays  a 
much  more  significant  role  \n  the  budget- 
making  pirocen  than  does  Oongreaa.  Today  a 


united  executive  can  run  roughshod  over 
Congreas,  split  by  Its  various  c<Knmlttee  Juris- 
dictions, party  affiliations,  and  regional  m- 
tereste.  A  reformed  congressional  budget- 
making  mechanism  and  a  plural  executive 
could  preserve  efficiency  and  eliminate  waste 
while  also  assuring  that  the  budget  would 
be  produced  by  more  than  one  person  and 
his  designees,  and  be  more  accountable  to  the 
people  through  their  elected  representatives. 

Such   a  constitutional  amendment   would 
be    a    fundamental    measure    to    reetructure 
American  government.  I  am  convmced  that 
such  reform  is  essential. 
n 
A  significant  reduction  of  the  Federal  work 

force  accompanied  by  a  drastic  revision  of 

civil  service  legislation 

The  massive  growth  in  the  powers  of  the 
presidency  has  been  augmented  by  a  spec- 
tacular growth  of  the  size  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Two  and  one  half  million  Ameri- 
cans work  today  for  the  federal  government, 
more  than  the  total  in  all  our  armed  forces. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  these  employees  seem 
to  l>e  merely  In  the  way.  After  three  years 
in  civil  service  they  have  acquired  virtual 
life  tenure  on  the  federal  umbilical  cord.  As 
long  as  these  civil  servants  do  not  embezzle 
funds,  they  can  pursue  a  long  and  sometimes 
useless  career  at  our  expense.  One  of  the 
rarest  events  m  Washington  is  the  firmg  of 
a  clvU  servimt  for  slothfulneas. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  function  more  effectively  and 
serve  the  public  more  humanely  if  the  fed- 
eral work  force  were  substantially  reduced. 
Yet.  the  civil  service  laws  would  have  to  l>e 
replaced  or  drastically  revised  if  such  a  prun- 
ing of  the  federal  work  force  were  to  have 
beneficial  effects.  Otherwise,  the  most  Junior 
people,  visually  those  who  have  fallen  least 
mto  a  rut,  would  be  the  Brat  discharged. 

The  Defense  Department  bureaucracy, 
which  alone  employs  nearly  a  million  civilian 
government  officials,  could  absorl^ubstan- 
tial  cuts  without  the  slightest  Jeopardy  to 
national  security.  The  same  Is  true  of  much 
of  the  bureaucracy  which  has  grown  up 
around  the  categorical  grant  programs. 

While  I  have  serious  objections  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  President's  priorities.  I  credit  him 
with  havmg  the  courage  to  try  to  move 
against  many  useleee  domestic  programs 
whoee  constituency  is  largely  Washington 
lobbyists  and  congressional  nabobs.  One  de- 
vice for  increasing  turnover  would  be  to  limit 
the  tenure  of  non-technical  middle  level  and 
high  level  civil  servants  with  policy  makmg 
responsibility.  In  general,  I  would  propose  a 
uniform  limitation  for  the  number  of  years 
an  official  could  serve  in  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy— such  as  five  or  perhaps  nine  years. 

Flexibility  cotUd  be  allowed  so  that  com- 
mitted clvU  servants  who  have  proven  theU- 
worth  could  continue  valuable  years  of  serv- 
ice. But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  federal 
bureaucrats  almost  inevitably  become  at  least 
as  strongly  attuned  to  serving  the  interests  of 
their  own  careers  as  to  serving  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  Numerous  federal  policies  and 
programs  continue  to  l>e  sustained  chlefiy  by 
bureaucratic  momentum,  rather  than  their 
need  or  their  effectiveness. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  Inject  creativity 
and  responsiveness  into  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy than  to  attract  employees  who  are 
wUling  to  give  a  few  years  of  genuine  service 
to  the  needs  of  our  country,  rather  than  in- 
advertently rewarding  those  bureaucrats  who 
beat  protect  and  advance  their  own  lifelong 
careers. 

m 
A  program  to  encourage  the  development  of 
neighborhood-based  governmental  institu- 
tions 

President  Nixon's  policy  of  New  Pederallam 
has  sought  to  transfer  some  power  from  the 
federal  government  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Yet  while  ctate  and  local  governments 
are  physically  oIomt  to  moat  of  their  dtlaana 
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than  Is  a  Washington-based  federal  govern- 
ment, they  are  frequently  as  Incapable  in  re- 
sponding to  the  varied  community  needs  of 
the  citizenry.  If  we  are  to  restore  effective 
government  to  the  American  people,  a  much 
greater  decentralization  of  governmental 
power  will  be  required. 

In  the  moet  humanly  Important  ways, 
people  function  as  members  of  neighbor- 
hoods rather  thim  of  cities  or  states.  But 
the  public  life  and  needs  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods carry  no  self-governing  authority  and 
responsibility.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
we  develop  a  concerted  policy  of  restoring 
political  power  to  neighborhoods  and  their 
residents. 

A  neighborhood  government  policy  would 
involve  many  steps  including  the  definition 
of  neighborliood  boundaries,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  neighborhood  organizations  as  public 
units  of  government,  the  democratic  con- 
stitution of  neighborhood  govenunent,  and 
the  potential  sphere  of  neighborhood  au- 
thority. 

Neighborhood-based  organizations  such  as 
community  development  corporations  can 
play  a  great  role  in  revitalizing  run  down 
central  city  neighborhoods.  Neighborhood- 
based  welfare  systems  in  which  recipients 
perform  needed  community  services  could 
replace  the  Impersonal  welfare  systems  that 
demoralize    both  recipients  and  taxpayers. 

Several  years  ago  a  study  of  Washington's 
Shaw-Cardozo  area  revealed  that  the  resi- 
dents and  businesses  of  this  poor  neigh- 
borhood paid  out  more  in  all  forms  of  taxes 
than  the  dollar  value  of  public  services  re- 
ceived. If  this  analysis  is  basically  correct, 
then  many  of  our  communities  have  not 
benefited  by  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
through  our  complex  tax  systems.  Our  com- 
munities do  not  suffer  principally  from  laclc 
of  resources,  but  rather  from  lack  of  com- 
munity control  of  tax  revenues. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  moet  nelghlxw- 
hoods  in  America  could  be  better  off  if  they 
kept  the  major  portion  of  taxes  their  citi- 
zens presently  pay  to  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  used  their  own  taxes  to  provide 
essential  socal  services  such  as  welfare,  hous- 
ing and  health  care  through  their  neighbor- 
hood governments.  The  federal  government 
would  have  the  responsibility  to  assist  in 
equalizing  the  wealth  and  resources  avail- 
able to  neighborhoods  and  would  supply 
subsidy  grants  to  lmp>overlshed  localities 
through  certain  means. 

To  begin  this  process,  we  would  allow  an 
individual  to  receive  a  federal  tax  credit, 
dollar  for  dollar,  for  all  funds  he  contributes 
to  a  duly  recognized  neighborhood  corpora- 
tion for  self-government.  Tills  could  apply, 
for  Instance,  for  up  to  80  per  cent  of  an* 
individual's  federal  Income  tax  bUl.  I  have 
drafted  legislation  based  on  these  principles. 

The  plight  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged must  certainly  be  the  concern  of  the 
federal  government.  But  In  the  final  sense, 
the  relief  for  the  dispossessed  will  come  not 
through  solely  a  bureaucratic  program 
written  and  implemented  In  Washington, 
but  through  individuals,  groups,  neighbor- 
hoods and  local  communities  that  are  given, 
and  choose  to  take,  the  responsibility.  En- 
abling and  evolving  this  kind  of  responsibil- 
ity at  decentralized  levels  of  ptoUtlcal  life  Is 
the  most  fundamental  contribution  the  fed- 
*  era!  government  can  make  toward  the  real- 
ization Of  human  well-being  for  all  otir  peo- 
ple. 

The  purpose  is  to  allow  political  power, 
resources,  and  responsibility  to  be  retained 
as  directly  and  closely  to  the  people  as  possi- 
ble. Education,  and  police  protection,  as  well 
as  welfare,  housing,  and  health  care  should 
all  be  placed  as  totally  as  possible  under 
neighborhood  control.  To  do  so  obviously 
means  that  the  power  and  functions  of 
larger  units  of  local  government,  such  as  the 
machines  of  city  mayors,  should  relinquish 
responsibilities  to  "neighborhood  govern- 
ment." We  must  create  such  decentralized 
Structures  if  the  average  citizen  is  to  have 


a  direct  and  meaningful  opport\inity  for 
determining  the  Institutions  that  affect  his 
life  and  shape  his  future.  The  strategy  and 
process  of  such  a  transition  in  governmental 
responsibility  may  present  challenging  prob- 
lems. But  ultimately,  I  believe  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  overcome  the  dominant  feeling 
of  political  llfelessness  in  America,  and  to 
restore  genuine  political  power  to  our  citi- 
zens. 

IV 

A  national  program  to  expand  ttie  ownership 

of  private  property  arid  decentralize  the 

American  econovfiy 

In  Jeffersonlan  thought  of  a  healthy 
American  democracy  rested  heavily  upon  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  small  prop- 
erty owners  and  farmers.  These  Americans 
could  stand  up  to  government  without  fear 
of  economic  deprivation.  Today  with  most  of 
US  dependent  for  financial  survival  upon 
wage  or  salary  Income  and  with  government 
being  a  direct  or  indirect  employer  of  mil- 
lions, most  Americans  no  longer  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  offending  officious  bureaucrats. 

Broadening  the  base  of  private  property 
ownership  wUl  provide  safeguards  against 
governmental  tyranny  and  also  provide  a 
positive  alternative  to  the  further  central- 
ization of  the  economy.  Broad-based  private 
property  ownership  will  secure  greater  eco- 
nomic equity  without  the  aggrandizement 
of  state  powers  which  most  economic  policies 
of  the  left  entaU. 

Political  decentralization  must  be  accom- 
panied by  economic  decentralization  if  our 
goal  is  to  preserve  human  liberty  and  en- 
hance human  fulfillment.  The  larger  indi- 
vidual economic  Institutions  become,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  insure  their  accounta- 
bility to  the  public.  Massive  economic  con- 
glomerates are  prone  to  attempt  to  mold 
public  policy,  and  manipulate  government 
regulations  to  their  own  advantage. 

Fundamental  steps  must  be  taken  to  ac- 
complish the  deconglomeratlon  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Then,  in  every  possible  way 
people  must  be  offered  a  p>ersonal  stake,  or 
share,  in  our  nation's  economy.  Today,  the 
wealthiest  10  per  cent  of  all  American  fami- 
lies receive  29  per  cent  of  all  Income  and 
hold  56  per  cent  of  all  wealth.  The  poorer 
50  per  cent  of  American  families  receive  23 
per  cent  of  all  Income,  but  hold  only  3  per 
cent  of  all  wealth.  But  the  vUtlmate  solu- 
tion is  not  any  simple  scheme  to  distribute 
the  wealth;  rather,  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge is  to  distribute  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol over  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Let  me  suggest  some  specific  approaches  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  decentralizing  the 
economy. 

One  proposal  would  open  up  opportuni- 
ties for  reviving  the  family  farm  by  barring 
from  farming  any  corporation  involved  in 
food  processing,  distribution,  agricultural 
chemicals,  and  other  farm-related  activity, 
or  any  nonfarm  business  with  assets  of  more 
than  $3  million.  Together  with  other  legisla- 
tion, a  measure  such  as  this  Family  Farm 
Act  could  reverse  the  rural -to-urban  migra- 
tion and  restore  the  llvabllity  of  our  rural 
areas  and  small  communities. 

Another  specific  proposal  for  the  encour- 
agement of  small  businesses  would  be  to 
make  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  profits 
tax  free.  I  have  Introduced  such  a  bill  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  small  business 
Is  unjustly  burdened  by  federal  requirements 
and  disadvantages  that  are  contributing  di- 
rectly to  Its  demise.  Such  a  simple  step  could 
prove  an  enormous  encouragement  to  small 
entrepreneurshlp   in  our  country. 

Beyond  these  other  measures  to  reverse 
the  pattern  of  corporate  economic  centrali- 
zation must  be  x>nsldered.  Such  as  basic 
changes  in  our  corporate  tax  structure  and 
the  authority  and  applicability  of  anti-trust 
law.  But  these  same  principles  should  also 
be  applied  to  the  monopolistic  practices  of 
big  labor  which  have  contributed  directly 
to  economic  centralization. 


Finally,  we  should  broaden  the  base  of 
ownership  in  society  by  encouraging  those 
plans  which  allow  the  sharing  of  corporate 
ownership  among  the  workers  and  employees 
of  a  specific  firm.  Tax  laws  can  and  should 
be  changed  to  facilitate  employee  stock  own- 
ership plans,  profit-sharing  plans,  and  sim- 
ilar initiatives.  Developed  fully,  along  with 
other  measures  designed  to  offer  workers  au- 
thentic participative  management  in  their 
company,  these  steps  can  not  only  expand 
the  base  of  ownership  in  society,  but  over- 
come the  increasing  alienation  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

A  fundamentally  new  approach   to  simplify 

and  reform  our  tax  structure,  insuring  tax 

equity  and  fairness 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  our  institutions 
is  dramatized  by  the  popular  resentment  In 
our  tax  system.  It  appears  obvious  to  most 
Americans  that  the  tax  system  Is  not  fair. 
A  Harris  poll  last  year  found  that  69  per 
cent  of  the  public  had  adopted  attitudes 
characterized  as  a  "tax  revolt" — up  from  43 
per  cent  two  years  earlier. 

Prom  a  one  paragraph  amendment  to 
the  Constitiitlon,  the  Income  tax  has  emerged 
as  a  bydra-headed  monster  that  now  takes 
more  than  a  6-foot  bookshelf  to  contain  its 
laws  and  regulations. 

People  with  income  under  $2,000  paid  one- 
half  of  their  income  forms  of  taxes  (federal, 
state,  and  local),  as  computed  by  the  1970 
census;  at  the  same  time  that  one  multi- 
millionaire paid  $500  and  another  paid  $4,- 
500  in  federal  income  taxes,  which  is  less 
than  they  make  in  one  hour.  The  rest  of 
us  end  up  paying  al>out  30  per  cent  of  our 
Income  in  all  forms  of  taxes  regardless  of 
the  Income  level  despite  the  alleged  progres- 
sive nature  of  the  federal  Income  tax. 

We  have  tried  reform  through  making  the 
tax  laws  more  complicated  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  the  latter.  It  is  now  high  time  we 
aim  for  tax  reform  through  simplification  to 
achieve  both. 

We  must  move  to  a  simple  gross  income 
tax  system  eliminating  all  deductions  ex- 
cept the  personal  exemption.  (This  resembles 
state  income  tax  laws  in  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania). This  would  mean  more  than  90% 
of  our  taxpayers  could  complete  their  form 
on  a  small  computer  card  using  only  four 
lines:  total  income,  gross  tax,  credit  for  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  net  tax  (or  refund) 
due. 

This  "Slmpliform"  proposal  for  tax  reform 
achieves  the  goals  of  equity  and  fairness.  By 
closing  all  loopholes  and  moving  toward  the 
elimination  of  all  deductions,  Slmpliform 
would  double  the  present  tax  base  to  nearly 
a  trillion  dollars,  and  thus  allow  a  halving 
of  present  tax  rates  with  no  reduction  !n 
revenue. 

Although  the  elimination  of  deductions 
may  seem  to  be  an  extreme  Idea  that  would 
result  in  a  greater  tax  burden,  it  will  actu- 
ally mean  that  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
will  pay  less  taxes.  For  example,  a  family  of 
four  earning  $15,000  a  year  would  pay  only 
$1,250  (or  8.3  per  cent)  under  Slmpliform. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  family  taking 
the  standard  deduction  would  pay  $1,930  In 
taxes  (or  12.9  per  cent).  If  the  family  took 
the  average  deductions  now  taken  by  half 
the  families  that  itemize  (the  average 
amount  for  a  family  with  a  $15,000  income  Is 
$2,600),  the  tax  would  still  l>e  $1,688  (or  11.3 
per  cent).  The  family  would  still  gain  under 
Slmpliform  by  some  $418 — worth  a  25'/c  tax 
reductfon  compared  to  present  law.  A  further 
saving  would  result  from  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  costly,  time-consuming  tax  prepara- 
tion. 

Those  taxpayers  with  Incomes  below 
$20,000 — 85  per  cent  of  all  families — would 
gain  by  this  new  system,  except  for  those  In 
special  circumstances.  Only  those  with  In- 
comes of  more  than  $25,000  would  be  likely 
to  find  themselves  paying  more  taxes.  But 
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even  millionaires  would  pay  at  no  more  than 
a  rate  of  50  per  cent.  This  rate  Is  substantially 
less  than  under  the  present  system,  but  the 
current  rates  for  the  wealthy  are  diminished 
drastically  in  practice,  far  below  50  per  cent 
by  all  the  loopholes  that  are  exploited  by  the 
financially  sophisticated  members  of  our 
society. 

The  wealthy  even  get  a  better  break  from 
the  usual  deductions  also  enjoyed  by  the 
average  American  taxpayer.  In  fact,  under 
the  present  law  the  middle  Income  American 
is  really  subsidizing  the  wealthy.  The  middle 
Income  American,  say  in  the  20  p>er  cent 
bracket,  gets  the  benefit  of  20  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  his  property  taxes,  Interest  pay- 
ments, or  church  contributions,  while  the 
wealthy  can  deduct  up  to  $70  of  a  $100  ticket 
to  a  charity  ball. 

In  addition,  we  must  enact  a  Taxpayer's 
Bill  of  Rights  to  spell  out  clearly  the  proce- 
dural protections  available  to  taxpayers  in- 
volved in  disputes,  and  to  limit  some  of  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Most  Americans  cannot  afford  high 
priced  attorneys  to  steer  them  through  their 
disputes  with  IRS.  There  is  a  need  to  codify 
in  language  the  average  taxpayer  can  under- 
stand, the  rights  that  are  available  to  the 
taxpayer. 

All  these  proposals  could  help  fuel  a 
movement  toward  a  new  political  alternative 
future  for  America.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  could  be  readily  implemented. 
Others  may  seem  highly  desirable,  yet  years 
away  from  actual  Implementation.  But  the 
pressure  for  such  genuine  political  options 
can  begin  to  arrest  the  trend  toward  an  Or- 
welllan  future,  and  restore  the  relevance  and 
meaning  to  citizenship  and  political  life  In 
America. 


THE    TRAVEL    AGENTS    REGISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF   1973 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  S.  2300. 
It  would  add  a  new  title  II,  the  Travel 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1973,  to  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2121  et  seq.).  The  bill  would  re- 
quire persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
conducting  a  "travel  agency" — a  term 
defined  in  the  bill — to  secure  registration 
certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, through  the  Director  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Travel  Agents  Registration.  That 
Bureau  would  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  the  Director,  with 
the  advice  of  a  Travel  Agents  Registra- 
tion Board,  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations,  including 
regulations  concerning  qualifications  and 
financial  responsibility  of  registered 
travel  agents. 

The  Secretary,  after  appropriate  Clear- 
ing, would  be  empowered  to  suspend  or 
revoke  a  previously  issued  certificate  of 
registration  if  the  registrant  were  found 
to  have  engaged  in  certain  defined  prac- 
tices. Violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
bill,  or  regulation  adopted  thereunder,  is 
m&de  cause  for  suspension  or  revocation 
of  a  registration  certificate. 

However,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary,  in  lieu  of  the  permitted  ad- 
ministrative sanctions,  may  accept  the 
assurance  of  the  certificate  holder  that 
the  prohibited  conduct  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

On  or  after  January  1,  1974,  no  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  shall  adopt  or  en- 
force nnr  ]"7.'  regulating,  or  setting  any 
standards  with  interest  to  the  activity 


of  engaging  In  the  business  of  conducting 
a  travel  agency. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission 
submitted  its  report  on  the  tourism 
needs  and  resources  of  the  United  States 
through  1980. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  report  was 
Impressed  with  its  evaluation  of  the  di- 
mensions and  potential  of  the  tourism 
industry  of  our  country. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  tourists,  and  as  the 
quality  of  our  lifestyle  Improves  even 
more  so  will  our  desire  and  ability  to 
travel. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the 
public  be  able  to  rely  on  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  travel. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  travel 
agents  are  conscientious  and  dedicated. 
They  offer  the  public  a  valuable  service. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  an  un- 
scrupulous few  who  have  caused  hard- 
ship and  financial  loss  to  thousands  of 
Americans  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  legislation  which  the  Senate 
passed  is  designed  to  protect  the  millions 
of  touring  Americans  as  well  as  the 
thousands  of  travel  agents  who  serve 
them. 


TRAINING  HOSPITALS  NEED  HELP 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  to  my  attention — a 
matter  of  utmost  importance  which  I 
think  should  also  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  am  referring 
to  the  provisions  in  F*ublic  Law  92-603, 
section  227",  which  will  affect  the  future  of 
possibly  all  medical  school  hospitals  in 
the  country. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  proposed  certain 
regulations  in  section  227  of  the  law 
which  will  go  into  effect  unless  changes 
are  requested  before  October  17,  1973.  As 
the  proposed  regulations  stand,  "teach- 
ing hospitals,"  where  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  patients  pay  the  billed  physi- 
cians' fees  from  public  medical  assistance 
programs,  will  lose  substantial  Federal 
reimbursements  for  services. 

The  result  of  such  a  proposal  would 
have  a  mont  catastrophic  effect  on  the 
whole  health  care  sj-stem  in  our  country. 
For  example,  I  have  been  Informed  by 
Dr.  Leonard  M.  Napolitano,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  that  his 
teaching  hospital  will  probably  lose  at 
least  $650,000  in  the  present  fiscal  year  by 
virtue  of  having  been  suspended  from 
medicaid  payments  for  professional  serv- 
ices from  July  1,  1973.  The  University 
cannot  turn  to  the  already  ovirrun  State 
revenues  as  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, but  would  rather  have  to  severely 
cut  back  their  clinical  staff — at  the  very 
real  risk  of  losing  accreditation. 

Today,  I  have  written  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Jamer  B.  Cardwell,  to  urge 
his  most  serious  reappraisal  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations.  I  would  hope  that  a 
serious  review  of  those  proposals  would 
clearly  indicate  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  passing  Public  Law  92-603.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  my  letter  to  Commis- 


sioner Cardwell  will  follow  my  remarks 
today. 

Just  for  a  moment  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  very  real  danger  that  is 
apparent  in  these  regulations  as  they 
stand.  We  have  spoken  about  "rippling 
effects"  when  discussing  other  measures 
before  this  body,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
more  serious  rippling  effect  than  the  one 
facing  us  now.  University  hospitals  are 
the  backbone  of  our  doctor  training  pro- 
grams. All  patients  are  treated  equally 
without  regard  to  their  source  of  medical 
payments.  If  these  proposals  were  to  go 
unchanged.  If  university  hospitals  have 
to  seriously  reduce  their  teaching  staff 
and  possibly  lose  their  accreditation,  just 
where  will  we  train  our  yoimg  doctors? 
Where  will  patients  get  an  equal  chance 
at  the  best  medical  care  possible? 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves  that  other 
revenues  will  automatically  be  available 
to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  Federal  re- 
imbuisements.  Surely,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  passing  this  law  to 
abruptly  cut  such  assistance  to  our 
teaching  hospitals  who  have  a  high 
ratio  of  patients  on  Federal  medical^ 
programs. 

I  most  strongly  suggest  my  colleagues 
become  familiar  with  tnese  regulations 
and  their  possible  effect  on  their  own 
State  university  hospitals.  Perhaps,  with 
a  loud  and  persistent  oiitcr>',  these  '•egu- 
lations  will  be  changed.  We  have  been 
told  changes  are  stUl  possible.  I  do  hope 
we  will  not  let  this  opportimity  pass  un- 
heeded. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  occasional  confusion  as  to  which  ac- 
tions could  be  considered  "genocide"  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, article  n  of  the  convention  states 
that— 

Genocide  means  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or  reli- 
gious group. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  list  killing, 
causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
members  of  the  group,  inflicting  intoler- 
able living  conditions,  forcibly  transfer- 
ring the  children  of  the  group  of  impos- 
ing measures  intended  to  prevent  births 
within  the  group. 

The  operative  word  in  this  article  is 
"intent."  Before  any  action  meets  the 
above  definition,  intent  must  be  proven. 
As  the  1973  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  pointed  out : 

There  have  been  allegations  that  school 
busing,  birth  control  clinics,  lynchlngs,  po- 
lice actions  with  respect  to  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, and  the  incidents  at  My  Lai  constitute 
genocide.  The  committee  wants  to  make  it 
clear  that  under  the  terras  of  Article  11  none 
of  these  and  similar  actions  Is  genocide  un- 
less the  intent  to  destroy  the  group  is  proven. 
Harassment  of  minority  groups  and  racial 
and  religious  intolerance  generally,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  to  be  deplored,  are  not  out- 
lawed per  se  by  the  Genocide  Convention. 

This  interpretation  is  shared  by  the 
Department  of  State.  In  1950,  Dean 
Rusk,  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  testified  on  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
an  excerpt  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement    of    Dean   Rusk,   Dutttt    Ujrom 
Secketart  of  State,  Bcfork  the  Oenocice 

SUBCOMMriTEE,   JANUAKT   23,    1950— ExCERPT 

Mr.  Rusk.  •  •  •  Genocide,  as  defined  In 
article  n  of  the  convention,  consists  of  the 
commission  of  certain  specified  acts,  such  aa 
killing  or  causing  serious  bodily  harm  to  In- 
dividuals who  are  members  of  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  with  the 
Intent  to  destroy  that  group.  The  legislative 
history  of  article  II  shows  that  the  United 
Nations  negotiators  felt  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  that  an  entire  human  group  be 
destroyed  to  constitute  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide, but  rather  that  genocide  meant  the 
partial  destruction  of  such  a  group  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  entire  group  concerned. 

Senator  McMahon.  That  Is  Important. 
They  must  have  the  Intent  to  destroy  the 
entire  group. 

Mr.  Rusk.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  McMahon.  In  other  words,  an  ac- 
tion leveled  against  one  or  two  of  a  race  or 
religion  would  not  be,  as  understand  It.  the 
crime  of  genocide.  They  must  have  the  Intent 
to  go  through  and  kill  them  all. 

Mr.  Rusk.  That  Is  correct.  This  convention 
does  not  aim  at  the  violent  expression  of 
prejudice  which  Is  directed  against  indi- 
vidual members  of  groups. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  the  dlfTerence  be- 
tween genocide   and   homicide? 

Mr.  Rusk.  That  is  the  principal  difference, 
yes.  [Emphasis  supplied.] 


THE  MIDEAST 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  Egyptian  and  Syrian  troops  in 
separate  but  carefully  coordinated  at- 
tacks across  the  Suez  Canal  and  in  the 
Golan  Heights  shattered  the  peace  on 
the  Jewish  holy  day  of  Yom  Klppur  and 
launched  the  fourth  major  war  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  past  quarter  century. 
The  whole  world  ^ould  condemn  this 
shameful  and  foolish  resort  to  violence. 

I  fully  support  our  Government's  call 
for  an  immediate  U.N.  Security  Coim- 
cil  action  to  end  the  bloodshed  and 
restore  petice  along  the  cease-fire 
line  prevailing  before  the  Arab  attacks. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  179,  which  passed  on 
Monday,  deploring  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities and  urging  a  return  to  the  cease- 
fire lines. 

A  continuing  cause  of  conflict  In  the 
Middle  East  is  the  failure  of  the  Arab 
countries  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  within  stable  and  internationally 
recognized  borders.  It  is  a  tragedy  that 
while  elsewhere  in  the  world  there  is 
growing  acceptance  of  long-standing 
facts  of  international  life,  such  as  the 
existence  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  division  of  Germany  and 
Korea,  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  cling 
to  the  long  discredited  smd  thoroughly 
immoral  idea  that  Israel  can  be  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

I  also  believe  that  a  major  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  current  attacks  and  the 
failure  of  negotiations  over  the  past  6 
years  must  rest  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  built  up  the  Arab  coimtrles 
militarily  to  the  point  where  they  felt 


capable  of  making  the  current  attack. 
According  to  the  figures  In  the  recent 
report  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  on  the  International 
Transfer  of  Conventional  Arms,  the 
U.S.SJi.  has  transfered  $2.5  billion  in 
military  equipment  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
in  the  1961  to  1971  period.  During  the 
same  time,  our  transfers  to  Israel,  made 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  that 
area,  amounted  to  less  than  $700  million. 
I  would  hope  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
learn  from  the  past.  Their  arms  aid  to 
the  Arab  coimtrles  have  not  brought 
them  any  tangible  gains  in  the  Middle 
East  and  represent  a  waste  of  economic 
resources  that  could  be  better  put  to  use 
in  agricultural  production.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  Soviets  to  show  us  that  they 
really  mean  something  by  detente  by 
joining  us  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  stop 
to  the  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
start  to  genuine  negotiations  based  on 
the  reality  that  Israel  is  in  the  Middle 
East  to  stay. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE, 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS  OF- 
FER LONG-TERM  RELIEF  FROM 
DISASTER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
22  years  ago  one  of  America's  greatest 
painters  sent  every  Member  of  Congress 
a  lithograph  which  captures  the  depth 
of  human  suffering  and  misery  that  ac- 
companies a  devastating  flood.  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  drew  the  scene  of  a  family 
returning  to  the  remains  of  their  home 
after  the  July  13,  1951,  record  flood  in 
the  Kaw  River  Basin  above  Kansas  City. 
In  that  portrayal.  Benton  argued  his 
case  to  the  82d  Congress  for  legislation 
to  help  relieve  flood  victims  of  some  of 
their  hardships. 

Last  week,  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Milton 
J.  Shapp  reminded  us  of  the  still-impor- 
tant message  In  the  Benton  painting  as 
he  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  new  na- 
tional program  of  disaster  Insurance. 

It  seems  this  administration  is  still  not 
willing  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history. 

Earlier  this  year,  floodwaters  caused 
unprecedented  damage  in  the  Missouri- 
Mississippi  River  Basin.  Thousands  of 
Missouri  residents  lost  their  homes  and 
their  businesses.  Only  weeks  later,  flash 
flooding  in  southeast  Missouri  com- 
pounded this  disaster. 

In  the  aftermath,  flood  victims  discov- 
ered a  cruel  inequality  in  the  Govern- 
ment's disaster  assistance  programs.  The 
administration  followed  existing  legisla- 
tion and  offered  generous  1 -percent 
loans  to  businesses  and  homeowners  who 
were  struck  by  floods  before  April  20. 
When  it  came  to  the  farmers,  however, 
the  administration  abandoned  the  law 
and  would  not  grant  loan  assistance  un- 
til new  legislation  raised  the  Interest  rate 
to  5  percent  for  repairs  and  replacements 
to  damaged  crops  and  equipment. 

Recent  efforts  to  equalize  these  flood 
relief  benefits  Emd  to  extend  the  lower 
Interest  loans  beyond  April  20  were  greet- 
ed with  a  Presidential  veto.  The  effort  to 


override  that  veto  was  unsuccessful  and 
disaster  victims  will  In  all  likelihood  be 
eligible  for  only  5  percent  loan  assistance 
with  no  principal  forgiveness. 

Unfortunately  the  catastrophies  will 
continue.  Heavy  rains  last  week  in  our 
State  and  Kansas  have  again  carried  the 
Missouri  River  over  its  banks  and  onto 
imharvested  8u:res  of  soybeans,  feed 
grains,  and  other  crops. 

Corps  of  Engineers  officials  estimate 
that  nearly  $60  million  worth  of  damage 
has  occurred  along  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  Another 
$11.5  million  in  damages  was  reported 
along  the  Osage  River. 

In  Callaway  County  alone,  21,000  acres 
were  flooded  with  damage  estimated  at 
$4  million.  Along  the  Grand  River,  about 
10,000  acres  were  flooded  with  damages 
estimated  at  $5  million.  One  farmer  alone 
on  the  Missouri  River  at  Boonvllle  lost 
2,300  acres  of  soybesms  valued  at  approx- 
imately $414,000.  After  years  of  low  farm 
prices,  this  farmer  and  many  others  were 
about  to  receive  record  high  returns  for 
their  efforts.  Now  for  many  those  antic- 
ipated returns  have  been  washed  away, 
and  the  many  hours  of  work  are  lost. 

We  do  not  believe  the  present  disaster 
assistance  programs  are  adequate.  We 
have  seen  that  victims  of  catastrophies 
were  able  to  obtain  a  new  start  with  1 
percent  loan  assistance,  but  many  could 
not  afford  to  replace  their  losses  with  5- 
percent  loEins. 

It  is  not  enough  to  again  tell  these  citi- 
zens to  apply  for  a  5  percent  disaster  as- 
sistance loan  and  let  them  wait  another 
year  to  profit  from  their  labors.  We  must 
provide  a  long-term  program  of  disaster 
assistance  and  flood  control  programs 
which  will  offer  some  security  and  stabil- 
ity to  those  who  suffer  such  great  losses. 

Each  spring  and  fall  we  can  anticipate 
additional  losses  from  flooding  in  many 
of  our  States  until  we  are  able  to  bring 
these  ravaging  waters  under  control. 

We  must  adopt  a  program  of  Federal 
disaster  Insurance  that  is  available  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  guard  against  the 
great  economic  losses  which  accompany 
natural  catastrophies.  Several  proposals 
are  now  Ijefore  the  Congress  and  should 
receive  the  highest  priority. 

In  the  long  run.  the  best  hope  for  many 
Missoiulans  is  the  completion  of  flood 
control  projects  which  will  diminish  or 
prevent  entirely  the  kind  of  disasters  we 
have  witnessed  this  year. 

We  have  deferred  for  too  long  the  con- 
struction of  agricultural  flood  levees 
along  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  most 
recent  flooding,  44  levee  breaks  have  been 
reported  along  that  waterway.  All  of 
these  were  non-Federal  levees.  The  soy- 
bean farmer  In  the  river  bottoms  spent 
nearly  $12,000  in  a  last-minute  effort  to 
construct  levees  to  protect  his  land,  but 
his  entire  Investment  was  lost. 

We  can  begin  now  an  effort  to  prevent 
future  flooding  over  this  valuable  crop- 
land. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  begun  its  hearings  for  fiscal 
year  1975  programs.  We  are  hopeful  that 
OMB  will  include  in  this  year's  budget  a 
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request  for  the  construction  of  adequate 
Federal  levees  sdong  the  Missouri  River 
amd  its  tributaries.  And  we  can  back  up 
the  work  which  must  be  done  by  those 
levees  with  an  even  stronger  system  of 
flood  control  reservoirs. 

The  property  protected  by  existing  res- 
ervoirs in  this  most  recent  flooding  Is 
testimony  to  their  long-term  effective- 
ness. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  reports  that 
flood  control  projects  in  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  River  Basins  prevented  $342  mil- 
lion in  damages.  "The  lake  projects 
stored  excess  floodwater  and  played  a 
vital  role  in  reducing  flood  heights,"  ac- 
cording to  Kansas  City  District  EJnglneer 
Col.  W.  R.  Needham. 

•niree  reeervoir  projects  in  Kansas 
prevented  flood  damages  in  excess  of 
their  total  cost.  Colonel  Needham  re- 
ported. 

Tuttle  Creek  Lake  on  the  Blue  River 
north  of  Manhattan,  Kans.,  fllled  to  al- 
most eight  feet  above  its  highest  previous 
level.  The  $80  million  project  prevented 
$135  million  in  flood  damages. 

Perry  Lake  on  the  Delaware  River 
north  of  Perry  cost  $47.8  million. 

It  is  credited  with  preventing  $64.5 
million  in  damages.  Milford  Reservoir 
on  the  Republican  River  near  Junction 
City  rose  8.5  feet  above  Its  recorded  high 
and  prevented  $49.7  million  In  flood  dam- 
ages— $1.5  million  more  than  its  cost. 

We  need  to  extend  this  record  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness  to  the  yet  un- 
completed projects  which  could  be  im- 
portant to  preventing  future  flood  dam- 
age in  Missouri. 

We  firmly  believe  that  many  Missouri 
flood  control  projects  now  in  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  stages  will  return 
far  more  than  their  Initial  Investment 
In  terms  of  the  damage  avoided  and  crops 
saved.  Among  these  are  the  Truman  Dam 
and  Reservoir  near  Warsaw,  and  Smlth- 
vllle  and  Pattonsburg  Lakes  north  of 
Kansas  City. 

In  the  past  we  have  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  moving  these  projects  forward 
when  the  corps  was  unable  to  show  a 
high  benefit  to  cost  ratio.  Even  now  the 
benefit  to  farmers  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  is  determined  in  part  by  the  value 
of  crops  to  be  protected  over  the  previous 
5  years. 

For  many,  those  were  years  of  low  re- 
turns for  farmers,  and  the  value  of  fiood 
control  projects  would  be  made  higher 
if  the  cost-benefit  ratios  reflected  in- 
creased crop  earnings. 

Clearly,  after  so  many  years  of  wit- 
nessing repeated  devastation  by  flood- 
ing, we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
diaUenge  with  adequate  disaster  insur- 
ance and  continued  funding  for  our  long 
delayed  Corps  of  Engineer  programs. 

The  words  with  which  Benton  admon- 
ished the  82d  Congress  remind  us  yet 
today  of  the  need  for  action: 

Forget  the  academics  of  precedent  and  get 
out  a  new  bUl  which  will  relieve  the  human 
•Ida  of  this  rotting  catastrophe. 


Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  we 
have  not  fully  heeded  the  challenge  of 
those  words. 

Let  us  resolve  now  to  provide  the  dis- 
aster Insurance  legislation  and  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for  flood  control  proj- 
ects which  can  relieve  and  someday 
prevent  the  toll  Inflicted  by  these  trage- 
dies. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  October  5,  1973,  news 
release  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; also  a  list  of  1975  flood  control 
budget  requests  from  the  Mo-Ark  Basins 
Flood  Control  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(News  Release  by  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers) 

Rksebvoirs  Plat  Important  Role 

Corps  of  Engineers  operated  fiood  control 
projects  prevented  $341,893,000  in  flood  dam- 
ages due  to  recent  heavy  rains  In  Kansas. 
Col.  W.  R.  Needham,  Kansas  City  District 
Engineer  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  said 
today.  The  lake  projects  stored  excess  flood- 
water,  playing  a  vital  role  in  reducing  flood 
heights  in  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  River 
Basins,  the  Colonel  explained. 

Reservoir  control  of  floodwater  reduced 
river  stages  6.6  ft.  at  Topeka,  4.4  ft.  at  Man- 
hattan, 4.9  ft.  at  Junction  City  and  Ft.  Riley, 
6.7  ft.  at  Bonner  Springs,  9  ft.  at  Wamego, 
6.3  ft.  at  Sallna  and  3.9  ft.  at  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

Three  Corps  lakes  filled  to  their  highest 
recorded  level  since  being  placed  In  opera- 
tion, the  Colonel  stated.  In  doing  so,  the 
three  lakes,  Tuttle  Creek  on  the  Blue  River 
north  of  Manhattan,  Milford  on  the  Repub- 
lican River  near  Junction  City,  and  Perry 
on  the  Delaware  River  north  of  Perry,  pre- 
vented flood  damages  in  excess  of  their  total 
Initial  costs. 

Tuttle  Creek  Lake  filled  to  1,102.09  mean 
sea  level,  almost  8  ft.  above  Its  highest  level. 
The  $80  million  project  prevented  •ISS.e 
million  In  flood  damages.  Rising  25.6  ft. 
above  the  normal  pool  operation  level,  the 
dam  Impounded  589.700  acre-feet  of  water 
or  128%  more  water  than  is  held  at  the 
normal  operating  pool  level.  With  only  30% 
of  the  flood  pool  filled,  the  dam  Is  capable  of 
holding  back  an  additional  one  million  acre- 
feet  of  water,  raising  the  water  level  34  ft. 

Perry  Lake,  costing  $47.8  million,  is  credited 
with  preventing  $64.5  mUllon  In  damages.  It 
rose  16.4  ft.  above  Its  normal  operating  level 
and  almost  5  ft.  above  its  recorded  high.  At 
this  level.  Perry  held  back  338,500  acre-feet, 
91%  more  water  than  the  normal  operating 
pool.  An  additional  13.7  ft.  of  water  could 
have  been  held  In  the  lake,  as  only  43%  of 
the  flood  control  storage  pool  was  fllled. 

MUford  rose  14.7  ft..  8.6  ft.  above  Its  re- 
corded high,  to  store  27,200  acre-feet  of 
water  and  prevent  $49.7  million  In  flood  dam- 
ages, $1.5  million  more  than  Its  cost.  The  lake 
still  had  a  capability  of  storing  17  ft.  more 
floodwater  or  an  additional  half  million  acre- 
feet,  since  only  37%  of  the  flood  control  pool 
was  fllled. 

It  Is  estimated  KanopoUs  Lake,  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  River  west  of  Sallna,  Ks.,  pre- 
vented $6.3  million  in  flood  damages.  The 
lake  rose  20.7  ft.  above  the  normal  operat* 


Ing  level  and  held  back  115,200  acre-feet  or 
178%  more  water  than  at  normal  pool  level. 
The  lake  could  have  held  an  additional  24.3 
ft.  of  water.  Only  31%  of  the  flood  storage 
pool  was  fllled. 

Pomona  Lake  west  of  Ottawa  Is  credited 
with  preventing  flood  damages  In  excess  of 
$1.7  million.  The  lake  rose  10.7  ft.  above 
normal  operating  level.  At  this  level  It  held 
back  60,700  acre-feet  or  71%  more  water 
than  normal.  With  the  flood  storage  pool 
only  29%  full,  the  project  was  capable  of 
storing  an  additional  18.3  ft.  of  floodwater. 

The  uncompleted  Melvem  Lake  project,  on 
the  MaraiB  des  Cygnes  River  south  of  Topeka. 
is  credited  with  preventing  flood  damages  In 
excess  of  $2.4  million.  The  project  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  officlaUy  dedicated   15  June  1974. 

Other  flood  control  projects  In  the  Kanssis 
River  Basin  made  similar  contributions  to 
prevent  flood  damages. 


Statement  or  Mr.  Harrt  Mnxs 
Presented  to:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Crablll,  Direc- 
tor. Natural  Resources  Program  Division. 
OfSce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
Mr.  John  C.  Sawhill,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  Energy,  Nattiral  Resources,  and  Sci- 
ence, Washington,  D.C. 

OcTOBOi  9,  1973. 

We  are  here  today  to  present  requests  for 
funding  of  the  water  resource  projects  In 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Western  Missouri  for 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  Attached  to  my  statement 
is  a  summary  of  these  requests  which  were 
approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mo- 
Ark  Association  on  September  14  In  Kansas 
City. 

Our  appearance  this  year  1b  most  timely  In 
view  of  the  disastrous  and  In  some  Instances, 
record  floods  sustained  In  Missouri  this  past 
Spring  and  summer,  and  In  Kansas  during 
the  past  few  days.  The  suffering  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  tremendous  economic  loes  have 
served  to  reinforce  our  determination  to 
work  more  diligently  for  these  projects  that 
will  minimize  the  consequences  of  excessive 
rainfall. 

Last  spring  the  President  declared  Missouri 
a  flood  disaster  area  and  eligible  for  a  variety 
of  federal  emergency  disaster  assistance.  This 
Is  laudable  and  necessary,  but  wouldn't  It  be 
less  costly  and  wasteful  If  the  addition  and 
completion  of  a  few  projects  could  reduce  the 
need  for  such  emergency  aid. 

We  would  call  your  attention  specifically 
to  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  In 
Western  Missouri.  Construction  was  started 
In  1964.  We  urge  that  funding  be  provided  to 
the  full  capabUlty  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  this  project  be  completed  on  its  current 
schedule. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Fort 
Scott  Reservoir  In  Eastern  Kansas.  Planning 
has  been  completed  for  over  5  years  on  thU 
important  project  and  we  hope  you  will  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  start  construction  during 
this  next  fiscal  year. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  you  will  be  hear- 
ing from  spokesmen  for  the  projec^  In  our 
area.  We  feel  aU  are  sound  and  nJerlt  your 
moflt  careful  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harrt  tJlvLLa. 
Immediate  Past  President  Mo-Ark  Basins 
Flood  Control  4  Conservation  Ataocia- 
tton. 
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REQUESTS  BY  MISSOURI-ARKANSAS  FOR  FUNDS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECOMMENDED  BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1975,  PRESENTED  TO  MR  JOHN  C  SAWHILL  AND  MR  DON 
CRABILL,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET.  OCTOBER  9,  1973-Contlnu«d 


Corps  of  engineers  projects 


Reserve 

available 

for  use  in 

fisul  year 

1974 


Approprii-  Reauests  by 
tlons  bill,  Missouri- 
fiscal  year  Arkansas,  fiscal 
1974  year  1975 


Kansas  River  Basin: 

Onaga  Lake_ 

Grove  Lake. 

Clinton  Lake ...'.'..'.'.' 

Perry  Lake  (road  improvement). I'M'" 

Lawrence  local  protection 

Kansas  City.  Kans.  levees .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Kansas  River  navigation 

Marais  Des  Cygnes-Osage  basins: 

Hillsdale  Lai<e. 

Fort  Scott  Lane "III"! 

Truman  Dam  and  reservoir 

Pattonsburg  Lake  (1-35  highway  crossing)! 

Pattonsburg  Lake 

Long  Branch  Lake !.!!!! 

Smithville  Lake 

Mercer  Lake *"" 

Brookfield  Lake I!!!!'! 

Arkansas  River  Basin: 

Cedar  Point  Lake 

Big  Hill  Uke !!!!!!! 


J95.0O0 
137.000 


100,000 


{200.000 

'227,000 

7.800.000 

0 

900.000 

2.500.000 


516.000       >  1.000. 000 


27, 500,  OOO 
$500,000 


$425,000 
430,000 
115,000 
125,000 

140,000 


1.200.000 

4.  000. 000 

50.000 


80,000 
500. 000 


$300,000 

» 1.000,  000 

12.000.000 

1.000.000 

2.000.000 

10, 000.  000 

■100.000 

10, 000,  000 

2. 000.  OOO 

50,000.000 

$5,000,000 

>  300,000 

5,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

50.000 

50.000 

250.000 
1.500.000 


Corps  of  engineers  projects 


Reserve 

available 

for  use  in 

fiscal  year 

1974 


Appropna-  Reouests  by 
tions  bill,  Missouri- 
fiscal  year  Arkansas,  fiscal 
19?4  year  1975 


Missouri  River  Basin: 

Missouri     River     channel     improvements, 

Sioux  City  to  mouth $3,000,000 

Missouri  River  levees.  Rulo  to  mouth $300,666 !...! 

Metro  region,    Kansas  City.   Missouri,  and 

Kansas 250,000 

Little  Blue  River  Channel.  Mo 100,000  >845  000 

Little  Blue  River  lakes.  Mo 2.500.000 

Indian  and  Tomahawk  Lakes 

*olfe-Coffee  Lake 53,000    "  '>'i26,'666" 

«l|l  Lake 

Blue  River  Channel,  Kansas  City,  Mo '  ""40,666 liS.OOO' 

El  Doradotake $2,000,000 

El  Dorado  k)cal  protection so  oOO 

Great  Bend $186.000 

Arkansas  River.  Great  Bend  to  Tulsa !!!!!! 

Towanda  Lake !!!!1!III1!!I!I 

Douglass  Lake !...!.!I!!!!!I!I""!!IIII!!" 

Wmfield  local  protection 40,06o"!!! 

Marlon  local  protection "•  76,665 


$10,000,000 
5,000,000 

1.000.  OOO 

5.000.000 

10.000.000 

'11,000.000 

■500,000 

50.000 

■  500.000 

$5,000,000 

100.000 

50.000 

400.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

'100.000 


I  Planning. 
'  Construction. 


•  Land  acquisition. 


ENERGY  VERSUS  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  fellow 
Senators  a  letter  from  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. Russell  Train,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Star-News  October  10. 
Mr.  Train  very  succinctly  addresses  a 
recurring  Issue  of  concern,  that  of  energy 
versus  the  environment.  While  we  must 
give  all  due  consideration  to  our  energy 
needs,  this  must  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  environment,  nor  need  It  be. 
Our  piu^uit  of  a  sound  energy  policy  can 
and  should  continue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  must  not  be  made  mutually  exclu- 
sive of  sound  environmental  policy.  Al- 
though it  would  be  easy  to  listen  to  the 
simplistic  csiU  to  abandon  environmen- 
tal concerns  in  favor  of  imconstrained 
energy  production,  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  this  route. 

Every  American,  inda^try.  government, 
and  individual  consumer  alike  must  take 
part  in  pursuing  soimd  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  in  conjunction  with  ex- 
ploring alternative  energy  sources  such 
as  geothermal,  fusion,  and  solar  energy 
potentials  in  order  that  our  present 
energy  technologies  might  be  developed 
to  the  optimum.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagoies  will  agree  that  the  EPA  policy 
pronounced  by  Russell  Train  Is  one  which 
should  be  encouraged  and  one  In  which 
we  should  all  actively  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Train's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Environmental  Craze? 

Sir.  In  a  recent  column  Richard  Wilson 
accused  the  nation's  "environmental  craze" 
of  paralyzing  development  of  future  energy 
sources.  He  Implied  the  same  "craze"  may  be 
responsible  for  a  winter  heating  crisis  and  a 
power  sh'-vrtage. 

While  I  share  Wilson's  concern  about  the 
orderly  development  of  the  nation's  energy 
sources,  I  must  strongly  disagree  with  a 
number   of   his   conclusions. 

He  stated,  for  Instance,  that  "environ- 
mental objection  has  blocked  conventional 
steam  and  hydroelectric  plants."  As  of  Feb- 


ruary of  this  year,  229  new  plants  were  under 
construction.  While  most  of  these  plants 
were  behind  schedule,  the  delays  have  been 
due  primarily  to  construction  and  labor 
problems  not  environmental  factors.  Fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  no  standstill  In  oU 
refinery  construction.  On  the  contrary,  exist- 
ing facilities  have  been  expanded  in  many 
cases. 

Wilson  contends  automobile  emission  con- 
trols will  cost  an  additional  $500  per  car.  His 
estimate  Is  approximately  40  percent  high 
and  emission  controls  on  1973  models  con- 
sume less  gas  than  air  conditioning. 

More  important.  antl-poUutlon  devices  on 
1975  models  actually  will  i*tiim  mileage  to 
the  approximate  levels  obtained  l)efore  the 
imposition  of  controls. 

Nor  can  past  and  projected  short-term 
energy  shortages  be  blamed  upon  environ- 
mental factors.  They  have  been  basically  eco- 
nomic in  nature.  Another  important  factor 
which  Mr.  Wilson  overlooked  Is  energy  con- 
servation, which  must  now  become  a  way  of 
life  for  Americans  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
It  Is  possible,  however,  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  growth  rate  of  energy  demands 
without  drastic  changes  in  our  lifestyle  and 
economic  disruptions. 

What  Wilson  really  is  telling  us  la  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  have  become  an 
Integral  part  of  our  nation's  business.  This  is 
as  It  should  be.  It  is  precisely  why  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  It  Is  precisely  why  President 
Nixon  and  the  Congress  established  EPA. 

Neither  EPA  nor  the  environmentalists  are 
anti-energy  or  anti-progress.  EPA  considers 
energy  needs  carefully  in  environmental  de- 
cisions, except  where  the  law  expressly  for- 
bids  such   flexibility.   Our   agency's   position 
xshould  be  quite  clear:  It  is  possible  to  meet 
the  nation's  long-term  energy  needs  and  pro- 
tect the  environment  at  the  same  time. 
RtrssELi.  E.  Train. 
Administrator,     Environmental     Protec- 
tion Agency. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  BEST  SERVED 
BY  PUBLIC  FINANCE  OF  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  vital  Issues  facing  our  Nation  Is 
reform  of  financing  political  campaigns. 

Watergate  is  only  the  latest  demon- 
stration of  this  long  overdue  need. 

We  desperately  reed  to  cleanse  elec- 
tions of  the  corrupting  curse  of  huge 
private  contributions. 


I  have  introduced  a  Clean  Elections 
Financing  Act  (S.  2417)  to  limit  sm  In- 
dividual's private  contribution  to  any 
one  candidate  in  a  Federal  election  to 
$250. 

It  would  also  increase  public  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns  by  providing 
TreasiuTT  funds  through  an  Income  tax 
checkoff  system  of  $2  per  taxpayer. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  would  not 
mean  a  tax  increase.  It  would  merely 
take  $2  of  an  individual's  Income  tax— 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  anyway — 
and  earmark  it  for  a  specific  purpose.  In 
this  case,  a  special  fund  to  help  defray 
election  campaign  costs. 

Many  persons  have  asked : 

I  already  have  to  pay  for  your  office 
through  tax  dollars.  Why  must  I  now  pay  for 
your  political  campaign? 

My  response  to  that  question  is  this: 

It's  not  my  election,  it's  yours. 

No  one  would  advocate  that  a  public  of- 
ficial solicit  private  contributions  to  pay 
his  salary  and  oflSce  expenses.  That  would 
be  unthinkable. 

But  how  a  man  Is  elected  to  office  Is  Just 
as  Important  as  how  he  acts  after  he  gets 
Into  office.  You,  the  Individual  citizen  and 
taxpayer,  will  be  much  better  served  by  pub- 
lic officials  who  are  elected  with  the  help 
of  your  money,  rather  than  the  money  of  a 
few  wealthy  Individuals  or  special  Interest 
groups. 

You  must  help  us  get  away  from  the  pres- 
ent system  that  all  too  often  threatens  to 
turn  our  electoral  process  over  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

The*  American  people  will  not  have  a 
truly  repersentative  government  as  long 
as  powerful  special  interests  are  free  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  Into  political 
campaigns. 

Big  money  helps  put  those  In  ofiffce  who 
tend  to  put  special  interests  before  pub- 
lic interests.  The  only  way  to  clean  up 
the  political  process — to  cure  the  body 
politic  and  remove  the  insidious  influence 
big  money  has  on  our  democracy — is  to 
provide  substantial  financial  support  for 
elections  from  public  funds. 

America  needs  a  system  for  encourag- 
ing large  numbers  of  smaU  contribu- 
tions from  millions  of  citizens.  But 
America  also  will  need  to  supplement 
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these  small  private  contributions  with 
sufBcient  public  funds  so  lesser-known 
challengers  can  have  a  fair  chance  in 
races  against  incumbents  in  office. 

Corrupt  politics  is  costing  you  billions 
of  dollars  through  unwise  subsidies,  tax 
loopholes  and  other  special  favors  that 
are  often  voted  into  law. 

A  fairer  tax  system  alone  would  mean 
more  to  the  average  taxpayer  in  hard 
cash  than  the  contribution  he  would 
make  toward  cleaner  political  campaigns. 


NO-GROWTH  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  keynote  ad- 
dress given  by  EPA  Administrator  Rus- 
sell E.  Train  at  the  National  Forum  on 
Growth  With  Environmental  Quality 
held  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  September  24, 
1973. 

In  his  keynote  address  Mr.  Train  states 
his  view,  which  I  share,  that  no-growth 
legislation  represents  a  rigid  response  to 
past  failures  to  insure  desirable  growth, 
and  should  be  avoided.  I  further  agree 
with  Mr.  Train  that  growth  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  social  values,  and 
that  this  mesisurement  can  be  correct 
only  if  private  citizens  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate confidently  and  meaningfully  In 
the  decisionmaking  processes  at  all  levels 
of  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Train's  address  be  printed 
In  the  Rfcord  for  earnest  consideration 
by  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ketnote  Address  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Ad- 
ministrator, Environmental  F^rotection 
Agenct 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  here  in  Tulsa  on  the  occasion  of  this  Na- 
tional Forum  on  Growth  with  Environmental 
Quality.  The  Issue  has  vital  implications  for 
our  6wn  nation  and  for  the  world. 

It  was  almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  I 
spoke  at  Stillwater  and  called  for  a  national 
debate  on  growth.  I  had  hardly  returned  to 
Washington  from  that  speech  when  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Bellmon,  was  on  the  phone 
saying:  "We  have  accepted  your  challenge  for 
a  national  debate"  and  went  on  to  tell  me 
about  the  initial  plans  for  this  conference. 
As  a  result,  I  am  not  only  particularly  grati- 
fied for  your  leadership  In  bringing  this  con- 
ference together,  but  I  feel  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal involvement  in  Its  success. 

While  this  Is  truly  a  "national"  conference, 
the  fact  that  it  Is  being  held  here  In  Okla- 
homa inevitably  provides  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent persp)ectlve  to  our  view  of  the  growth 
Issue  than  if  we  were  meeting  In  either  New 
Tork  or  Los  Angeles.  And  this  Is  good.  It  Is 
Important  that  we  recognize  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  values  and  concerns  that  are  Involved. 
The  one  thing  we  should  avoid  are  dogmatic, 
categorical  approaches.  We  are  In  a  period  of 
evolution  of  values,  and  we  should  both  re- 
spect and  encourage  wide  diversity  of  views. 
Different  social  and  economic  groups  will  in- 
evitably have  different  perceptions  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  different  kinds  of 
growth — or  the  lack  of  It.  Different  geo- 
graphic areas  will  likewise  differ  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  these  questions.  Again,  this  Is  as 
it  Should  be.  Beware  of  Insistent  voices  that 
tell  us  categorically  what  our  values  should 
be.  Let  us  adhere  firmly  to  our  own  values 
and  never  hesitate  to  speak  up  for  them.  But 
let  us  also  be  tolerant  and  understanding  of 
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the   values   of  others.  They   Just  might  be 
right! 

Above  all,  we  need  openness  of  communica- 
tion on  the  growth  issue  and  opportunities, 
such  as  you  are  providing  here,  for  a  free  and 
honest  exchange.  This  conference  can  help 
set  both  the  direction  and  the  tone  of  such  a 
national  dialogue. 

Duing  the  last  four  years  this  Nation  has 
begun  a  broad,  concerted  and  conscientious 
effort  to  clean  up  its  environment.  We  have 
moved  swiftly  to  reduce  air  and  water  poUu- 
tlon,  control  pesticides,  abate  nd^se,  dispose 
of  solid  waste,  protect  wlldUfe  and  regulate 
ocean  dumping.  We  have  given  strong  lead- 
ership to  International  cooperation  in  some 
of  these  same  areas.  Most  of  these  are  rela- 
tively simple,  preliminary  tasks  'where  the 
objective  is  not  Inherently  controversial. 
After  all,  cleaning  up  our  pollution  and  man- 
aging our  wastes  is  mostly  Just  plain  good 
housekeeping. 

The  subject  of  this  conference,  however,  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  Growth  has  been 
associated  for  over  a  hundred  years  with 
prosperity,  expanding  opportunity  and  social 
progress.  It  has  produced  so  many  beneHts. 
both  apparent  and  real,  that  for  a  long  time 
It  was  as  unquestioned  as  gravity  Itself. 

But  throughout  the  developed  world — par- 
ticularly in  Japan.  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States — that  attitude  is  fading  fast. 
Many  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  we  should 
continue  to  regard  growth — of  population,  of 
technology,  of  affluence — as  the  primary 
measure  of  progress.  Stated  simply,  is  more 
necessarily  better? 

Of  course,  this  is  a  question  which  has 
no  useful  answer  unless  we  can  also  ask: 
"More  of  what?"  This  is  Just  another  way 
of  suggesting  that  the  question  of  growth 
is  not  one  of  absolutes — are  we  for  or  against 
growth?  The  really  meaningful  questions  go 
to  the  kinds  and  the  directions  of  growth, 
or.  Indeed,  to  the  rates  of  growth. 

In  the  brocwl  sense,  concern  over  the 
growth  Issue  Is  closely  related  yo  concern 
over  the  quality  of  life,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  issue  is  emerging  as  the  issue  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  Our  society  is  at  a 
Juncture  where  traditional  assiimptlons  are 
being  tested  by  new  aspirations,  new  priori- 
ties, and  new  values.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
today. 

The  fact  is  that  growth  Issues  are  being 
hotly  debated  all  across  the  country,  not  in 
abstract,  theoretical  terms,  but  In  the  con- 
text of  real  life  concerns — energy  needs,  en- 
vironmental protection,  land  use  regulation, 
etc.  And  It  is  in  such  terms  that  the  Issue 
really  comes  to  life.  It  seems  to  me  that 
questions  of  growth — both  how  much  and 
what  kind — can  only  be  addressed  practically 
within  the  context  of  a  value  system.  Thus, 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  have 
more  or  less  highways  can  only  be  addressed 
usefully  in  relation  to  the  values  we  attach 
to  mobility,  landscape  Impacts,  traffic  con- 
gestion, pollution,  etc.  And  the  way  we  per- 
ceive and  apply  such  values  must  usually  be 
in  the  framework  of  actual  choices  among 
real   alternatives,   not   as  an   abstraction. 

Again,  in  the  energy  field,  there  is  no  use- 
ful way  to  address  the  question  of  whether 
to  have  more  or  less  energy  except  In  terms 
of  the  positive  and  negative  value  Impacts  of 
the  various  choices.  Thus,  as  oxir  society  has 
come  to  attach  a  steadily  higher  value  to 
clean,  healthy  air.  It  has  Imposed  steadily 
higher  controls  on  sulfur  ovlde  emissions 
from  fossil  fuel  power  generation.  Obvlouly, 
such  controls — and  the  underlying  values — 
have  important  implications  for  growth.  In 
terms  of  power  plant  location  and  Investment 
patterns. 

Our  society  is  addressing  growth  questions 
dally  both  locally  and  nationally.  In  our 
homes  and  commtinltles  as  well  as  In  the 
Congress  and  Federal  agencies.  Transporta- 
tion control  plans  proposed  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  are  a  case  in  point. 
Growing  land  use  controls,  both  at  the  com- 


munity and  State  level,  are  another.  Both 
reflect  the  new  priorities  and  new  values 
which  are  rapidly  evolving  within  our  society. 

It  is  Important.  I  think,  to  emphasize  the 
evolutionary  nature  of  these  changes  in  na- 
tional priorities.  They  are  real  but  there  Is 
still  no  necessary  national  concensus  on 
many  of  the  growth  Issues — l>oth  because 
there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  over 
what  It  Is  we  really  want,  and  because  our 
newer  values  have  not  yet  been  fuUy  tested 
in  the  crucible  of  hard  choice.  We  are  rapidly 
entering  the  period  of  such  testing. 

For  example,  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  a  national  concensus  in  favor  of 
clean  air.  There  is  really  no  argument  over 
the  overall  objective  of  air  quality.  At  the 
same  time,  when  transportation  control 
plans  for  urban  areas  are  proposed  in  order 
to  meet  the  primary,  health  related,  ambient 
air  quality  standards  by  1975  and  those 
plans  call  for  drastic  reductions  in  automo- 
bile driving,  there  may  be  a  real  howl.  Plainly, 
in  such  cases,  the  value  of  clean  air  has  run 
head-on  into  the  value  of  personal  trans- 
portation freedom — or  at  least  sldeswiped 
it!  It  Is  also  instructive  to  note  that  the 
howl  tends  to  vary  In  intensity,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — once  again  attesting 
to  the  diversity  of  value  perceptions. 

I  see  the  democratic,  political  process  as 
a  critical  element  in  the  way  we  deal  with 
growth  questions.  Societal  values  cannot  be 
altered  by  fiat  but  only  through  a  complex, 
evolutionary  process  of  social  interaction. 
This  fact  underlines  the  critical  importance 
of  fully  involving  our  citizens  in  decision- 
making in  this  area. 

Once  again,  I  would  emphasize  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  are  choices,  which  should 
be  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  Involved  and  Influenced  by  value 
Judgments.  The  economic  cost  of  sprawl  and 
other  forms  of  poor  development  are  usually 
very  real. 

In  this  connection,  a  growing  phenomenon 
around  the  country  is  the  local  "no-growth" 
or  "controUed-growth"  ordinance  which, 
through  a  variety  of  mechanisms,  seeks  to 
put  a  lid  on  further  growth.  As  you  know, 
such  ordinances  are  coming  under  strong 
attack  in  the  courts  and  the  legal  issues  are 
still  to  be  resolved. 

To  one  way  of  looking  at  such  ordinances, 
they  represent  a  sort  of  absolutist,  all-or- 
nothing  response  to  a  complex  problem.  In- 
volving the  very  kind  of  rigidity  which  we 
should  avoid  In  dealing  with  social  values. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  community  re- 
sponses are  arising.  In  my  view,  for  the  very 
reason  that  land  use  planning  and  regula- 
tion in  this  country  as  a  whole  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  an  orderly  process  which  has 
afforded  anything  approaching  true  choice. 
What  many  communities  have  experienced 
Is  controlled,  undirected  growth,  without 
plan  or  purpose,  a  process  in  whlcii  perma- 
nent Choices  are  made  without  community 
Involvement.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  ra- 
tional process,  It  Is  small  wonder  that  many 
communities  are  simply  shouting:  "Stop!" 
This  Is  one  reason.  In  my  opinion,  that  it  Is 
so  Important  that  Congress  complete  action 
soon  on  national  land  use  policy  legislation. 
It  is  essential  that  we  develop  rapidly  at  the 
State  and  local  level  orderly  and  effective 
mechanisms  for  making  rational  land  use 
choices. 

I  was  asked  Just  the  other  day  whether  I 
was  for  or  against  off-shore  oil  development, 
deep  water  ports,  and  similar  facilities.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  there  are  certain 
places  where  we  should  never  push  them 
down  the  throats  of  communities  which  are 
adamantly  opposed.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  places  where  such  development  can  be 
undertaken  and  in  ways  which  will  do  mini- 
mal harm  to  environmental  and  community 
values  and  also  provide  substantial  benefits 
to  our  society.  It  is  a  matter  of  careful 
analysis  of   costs  and  benefits,  and  of  the 
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trade-offs.  Once  again.  It  Is  basically  a  mat- 
ter of  making  rational,  orderly  choices. 

Public  opposition  to  such  development  Is 
sometimes  described  as  emotional  and  unrea- 
soning. The  fact  Is  that  we  have  seldom  pre- 
sented the  pubUc  wftb  any  rational  process 
for  participating  In  the  choices  Involved.  As 
In  the  cases  of  uncontrolled,  wUly-nllly  com- 
munity gro^rth,  these  kinds  of  development 
have  Just  seemed  to  happen  and  the  public 
has  been  confronted  with  decisions  that  have 
already  been  made.  If  we  are  to  avoid  emo- 
tional responses,  then  I  think  It  plain  that 
we  must  develop  Institutions  and  processes 
that  provide  truly  effective  means  for  public 
participation  and  choice. 

Power  plant  and  refinery  siting  are  other 
cases  in  point.  Some  feel  that  public  par- 
ticipation In  such  matters  can  only  lead  to 
delay.  However,  these  Individuals  tend  to  be 
the  same  ones  who  describe  public  response 
In  such  cases  as  emotional.  We  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  We  need  orderly  process  for  mak- 
ing choices,  not  confrontation.  For  these  rea- 
sons, like  national  land  use  legislation,  we 
need  power  plant  siting  legislation  at  an 
early  date. 

Overall,  we  need  to  create  a  sense  of  public 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  private  citi- 
zen to  influence  the  process  of  decision-mak- 
ing, to  bring  about  meaningful  change  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  institutions.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  provides 
a  major  reform  in  this  direction.  The  Act's 
provision  for  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments is  essentially  a  full  disclosure  require- 
ment. To  an  extent  unprecedented  in  our 
history,  government  plans  are  made  available 
in  advance  for  public  examination  and  com- 
ment. Whatever  inconvenience  and  discom- 
fort this  process  may  occasionally  cause  gov- 
ernment, these  are  far  outweighed  in  my 
opinion  by  the  Inherent  value  of  public  In- 
volvement In  decision-making.  Environ- 
mental programs  and  concerns  touch  almost 
every  facet  of  our  life.  They  provide  a  major 
opportunity  to  build  a  new  confidence  in  the 
process  of  government  and  to  bring  a  new 
sense  of  responslbUlty  to  our  citizens — both 
tadividual  and  corporation — In  the  whole 
business  of  public  decision-making.  I  might 
add  that  the  Impact  statement  requirement 
applies  to  EPA's  major  determinant  of 
growth  patterns.  I  am  determined  that  EPA 
do  a  better  Job  than  we  have  in  the  past  In 
preparing  such  statements. 

As  we  dally  face  the  Increasing  reality  of 
our  energy  problems,  the  Interrelationships 
between  energy  and  the  environment  are 
very  apparent.  As  we  know,  almost  all  fonna 
of  energy  available  to  us  at  this  time  Involve 
environmental  costs  of  various  kmds.  Oil 
Involves  such  costs  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  then  at  the  point 
of  use  through  emissions.  Coal  involves  such 
costs  particularly  from  the  effecta  of  strip 
minmg  and  the  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides 
and  particulates  when  converted  Into  energy. 
Nuclear  power  involves  both  radiation  and 
safety  concerns  at  various  points  In  the  cycle, 
from  fuel  production  to  power  production 
to  waste  disposal.  This  la  hardly  an  exhaustive 
analysis  but  enough  to  Indicate  that  the 
choices  are  not  black  and  white,  but  involve 
careful  identification  of  costs  and  benefits 
and  of  the  trade-offs  Involved.  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Cotincll  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity analyzee  the  comparative  environmental 
costs  of  different  electric  energy  systems. 

In  the  long  run.  I  am  confident  that  new 
technology  will  give  us  clean,  abundant  ener- 
gy relatively  free  of  the  environmental  ooets 
we  now  associate  with  it.  Of  course.  I 
suspect  that  such  an  abundance  of  clean 
energy  might  well  give  rise  to  an  uncon- 
strained growth  that  could  carry  with  It  a 
new  range  of  environmental  and  social  ooets. 
As  we  develop  such  new  technologies,  we 
should  carefully  assess  their  Impacts  and  de- 
velop the  Institutions  for  dealing  with  them. 
The  availability  of  relatively  unlimited  en- 
lirgy  would  create  »  ■trong  Imperative  for 


comprehensive  and  effective  land  use  con- 
trols. 

In  the  shorter  r\in,  we  cannot  avotd  en- 
tirely the  environmental  costs  of  energy 
production  and  use — but  we  can  minimize 
them.  One  of  the  Important  opportunities 
Is  to  oonsorve  energy.  The  President  has 
called  for  a  new  national  energy  conserva- 
tion ethic.  All  of  us.  In  government  and  in  the 
private  sector,  should  work  to  give  effect  to 
this  policy.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  curtailing 
growth.  What  U  really  Involved  la  the  cut- 
ting down  on  wasteful  uses  of  energy  so  that 
It  can  be  applied  In  more  useful  and  creative 
ways.  Surely,  the  insulation  of  a  home  to 
prevent  heat  loss  is  not  "anti-growth  I" 

Likewise,  we  must  move  aggressively  to  In- 
staU  the  technologies  and  establish  the  In- 
stitutions which  will  reduce  the  environ- 
mental costs  of  our  current  energy  produc- 
tion and  use — effective  regulation  of  strip 
mining,  stack  gas  scrubbing  technology,  de- 
sulfurlzatlon  of  fuels,  auto  emlaslon  con- 
trols, etc.  The  ooets  of  such  pollution  abate- 
ment are  certainly  not  Insubstantial.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived far  outweigh  those  costs,  and  It  Is  in 
our  national  mterest  to  get  on  with  this  Job 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  you  know.  I  have  been  concerned  that 
we  not  permit  ovir  environmental  priorities 
to  become  the  whipping  boy  for  our  energy 
problems.  Environmental  considerations  are 
a  part  of  our  energy  difficulties  but  only  a 
part.  Other  factors  mclude:  poor  planning 
by  both  government  and  Industry,  oil  Import 
quotas,  price  regulation,  gas  curtailment.  In- 
ternational considerations,  and  failure  to 
make  adequate  Investments  for  research  in 
new  energy  sources  and  technologies.  Hope- 
fully, we  are  making  major  Improvements  In 
these  areas.  It  will  Ill-serve  our  real  energy 
needs,  if  we  permit  them  to  distract  us  from 
effective  action  to  meet  our  equally  real  en- 
vironmental needs.  The  environmental  prob- 
lems associated  with  energy  production  will 
not  be  made  to  go  away  by  weakening  or 
slowing  our  commitment  to  their  solution. 
They  will  only  be  solved  as  we  make  the  ta- 
vestments,  do  the  research,  and  Install  the 
techJ^taeles  required. 

J|^^Be  all  heard  it  suggested  that  en- 
''^i^Ktal  programs  will  stop  or  slow  down 
eccmomtc  growth.  Just  the  opposite  Is  the 
case.  It  Is  pollution — not  its  control — that 
limits  growth.  The  American  people  will  not 
and  cannot  tolerate  unrestrataed  activities 
that  adversely  affect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  Thus,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  real  antl -growth  forces — however 
unwittingly — are  those  who  oppose  environ- 
mental progress. 

This  pomt  hsis.  I  believe,  profound  Impli- 
cations for  any  consideration  of  the  Inter- 
relationships between  growth  and  environ- 
mental quality.  The  sooner  we  minimize  or 
eliminate  adverse  environmental  effects,  the 
sooner  this  country  can  direct  Its  energies 
positively  and  creatively. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  growth  is- 
sues to  which  I  would  hope  this  conference 
will  devote  attention.  Let  me  touch  briefly 
on  some  of  these. 

We  must  develop  better  measurements  of 
social  progress  and  quality  of  life  than  we 
now  have.  The  much-maligned  GNP  was 
never  designed  for  such  a  purpose  and  Is 
grossly  inadequate  to  the  Job. 

We  need  to  do  far  more  research  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  growth  questions.  In- 
cluding studies  of  the  economic  and  other 
impacts  of  reduced  rates  of  population 
growth  and  of  a  stable  population. 

We  need  to  develop  Institutions  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  address 
growth  issues.  In  the  Federal  Government, 
we  need  a  focal  point  for  the  Identification 
and  analysis  of  long-range  trends  and  their 
Implications  for  the  quality  of  life.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  would 
represent  an  appropriate  Institution  for  such 
a  task. 

We  need  to  address  the  global  Implications 


of  growth  issues  and  open  an  active  dialogue 
with  other  nations  and  regions,  both  devel- 
oped and  developmg.  World  population 
trends,  agricultural  production,  and  resourct 
utUlzatlon  must  be  examined  In  their  to- 
tality. We  should  give  some  thought  to  the 
intense  pressures  that  growtag  world  de- 
mand for  food  will  place  on  our  own  agricul- 
ture, and  the  stresses  on  our  own  environ- 
ment that  will  thereby  result.  We  cannot 
disassociate  ourselves  on  growth  Issues  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  we  need  both  Individually  and  as 
a  society  to  develop  a  clearer  vision  of  what 
kind  ot  world  it  is  that  we  really  want.  In  lu 
absence,  the  hard  choices  may  only  lead  to 
confusion.  We  need  greater  certainty  as  to 
the  values  we  believe  In  because  from  such 
confidence  will  come  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose that  wlU  direct  growth  to  the  ultimate 
service  of  the  quality  of  life. 


INFLATION  WORKS  HARDSHIP  ON 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES 

Mr.    SYMINaTON.    Mr.    President,   I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  woman 
in  Fenton,  Mo.,  which  demonstrates  the 
sad  and  unfortunate  effects  of  inflation, 
on  many  American  families. 

This  lady  wrote  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  now  risen  to  a  point  where  her  family 
can  no  longer  afford  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments; and  therefore  must  sell  their 
home. 

The  letter  of  my  constituent  describes 
graphically  what  continuing  price  in- 
creases mean  to  many  individuals. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
contents  of  the  letter  in  question  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

September  7,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Stmincton  :  I'm  writing  this 
letter  to  ask  you  to  please  help  the  people  in 
America  who  are  trying  to  raise  a  family. 

Three  years  ago  we  bought  a  very  modest 
home.  We  took  payments  of  $181.00  a  month. 
With  careful  planning  we  could  make  the 
payments.  But  then  prices  started  soaring 
and  our  Income  didn't.  So  toda^  we  had  to 
put  our  home  up  for  sale.  We  are  going  to  be 
moving  In  with  my  husband's  sister  who  Is 
facing  the  same  problem.  Together  maybe 
we  will  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  our  chil- 
dren. So  please  try  to  help  us.  We  and  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  need  help  now. 


WAR   POWERS   BELL  A   LANDMARK 

MEASURE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  has  fol- 
lowed the  Senate's  lead  by  passing  the 
conference  report  on  a  landmark  meas- 
ure— the  war  powers  bill.  During  the 
original  Senate  debate,  and  again  during 
consideration  of  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  I  have  voted 
for  the  strongest  possible  war  powers  bill. 
The  measure  represents  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  return  the  constitutional 
power  to  declare  war  to  the  people — 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress — and  to  end  the  dangerous  con- 
stitutional Imbalance  which  has  devel- 
oped in  the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government. 

The  War  Powers  Act,  which  I  have 
been  proud  to  cosponsor  in  both  the  92d 
and  93d  Congresses,  is  a  thoughtful  and 
responsible  attempt  to  return  to  Congress 
the  war  powers  bestowed  upon  It  by  our 
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PV)undlng  Fathers.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  qailte  precise  In  their 
definition  of  warmaklng  powers.  The 
President  would  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  to  repel  sudden  attacks.  The 
Congress  would  have  the  authority  to 
Initiate  war  and  to  give  the  President 
the  authority,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  respond  to  an  emergency  and  to  com- 
mand the  Armed  Forces  once  a  conflict 
Is  underway.  In  short.  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  initiate  war  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority  to  conduct  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  to 
reconfirm  and  define  the  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  "undeclared"  wars.  It 
does  not  intend  to  imdermine  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  respond  to  emergency 
situations. 

As  has  become  tragically  self-evident, 
the  balance  of  power  so  carefully  defined 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  has  gradually 
eroded  to  the  point  where  this  Nation 
has  engaged  in  two  "undeclared"  wars  In 
the  last  20  years.  Two  generations  of 
American  husbands  and  sons  gave  their 
lives  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  con- 
flicts, and  in  neither  instance  did  the  peo- 
ple— through  their  elected  representa- 
tives— assent  to  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
military  Torces. 

As  a  Senator  who  supp.)rted  each  and 
every  congressional  attempt  to  end  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
I  view  the  war  p>owers  bill  as  an  effective 
means  of  eliminating  future  Koreas  and 
Vietnams.  The  War  Powers  Act  would 
assure  that  any  future  decision  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  any  warmak- 
lng must  be  shared  by  Congress  to  be 
lawful. 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  Senate- 
House  conference  committee,  the  war 
powers  bill  requires  that  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President  to  com- 
mit U.S.  forces  are  to  be  exercised  only 
If  Congress  declares  war  or  if  there  is  an 
attack  on  the  United  States,  its  troops  or 
its  territories.  If  the  President  sends 
troops  into  combat  without  a  congres- 
sional declaration,  he  must  notify  Con- 
gress within  48  hours.  He  must  withdraw 
those  troops  within  60  days  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  both  the  Senate  and  House  ap- 
prove a  continuation  of  the  commitment. 

The  initial  60-day  period  can  be  ex- 
tended to  90  days  if  there  is  an  "unavoid- 
able military  necessity  respecting  the 
safety  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces."  How- 
ever, if  Congress  wishes  to  end  the  hos- 
tilities before  the  60-  or  90-day  deadlines 
have  been  reached,  it  can  order  the  Pres- 
ident to  cease  by  concurrent  resolutions, 
which  does  not  require  a  Presidential 
signature  and  cannot  be  vetoed.' 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man. International  political  problems  are 
too  complex  for  us  to  overextend  our- 
selves by  trying  to  put  out  everyone's  flres 
around  the  globe.  Our  own  strategic  in- 
terests must  be  considered  first  and 
foremast. 

The  Vietnam  war  divided  our  country 
partly  because  it  was  never  given  the 
moral  sanction  of  the  American  people. 
Congress  must  share  the  responsibility 
for  international  conflict  with  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  war  powers  bill  is  a  di"amat- 
Ic  step  forward  to  restoring  this  collective 
accountability. 


I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure  will  be 
signed  into  law  and,  thereafter,  serve  as 
an  important  check  to  help  avoid  future 
Vietnams. 

AND  NOW.   LET   A   KIND   WORD   BE 
SPOKEN 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  join  with  two  distinguished 
colleagues,  Senator  McGovern  and  Sen- 
ator Clark,  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  individuals  I  have 
ever  known.  Maurice  A.  TePsiske.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  mayor  of  Sioux  Center.  Iowa,  after 
34  years  of  continuous  service. 

I  have  known  Maurice  TePaske  for 
many  years.  We  come  from  the  same 
part  of  the  State  and  in  that  region  of 
northwest  Iowa,  he  has,  for  decades,  been 
a  living  legend  of  public  service  and  of 
civic  and  spiritual  leadership. 

Too  often  we  are  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  small  rural  communities 
of  America  a'-e  drab,  unimaginative, 
down-at-the-heels  places  where  little 
exciting  ever  happens  and  progress  is 
a  forgotten  word.  Along  with  numefxjus 
other  small  communities  in  Iowa.  Sioux 
Center  is  the  contradiction  of  this  widely 
held  image.  It  is  a  thriving  community 
of  beautiful  churches  and  schools,  and 
well-kept  homes,  with  the  best  in  utili- 
ties and  other  public  services,  libraries, 
recreational  facilities,  and  boulevard- 
wide  paved  streets  throughout  the  com- 
munity that  would  be  the  envy  of  many 
metropolitan  centers.  The  people  are 
thrifty,  industrious,  church-going  folks, 
largely  of  Dutch  extraction,  who.  along 
with  their  rural  neighbors  of  the  area, 
enjoy  the  amenities  provided  by  good 
local  government  and  community  leader- 
ship. All  this,  of  course,  did  not  just 
happen  and  at  the  forefront  of  the  rea- 
sons it  came  about  this  way  is  the  untir- 
ing dedication  to  the  community,  through 
the  years,  of  Maurice  TePaske.  Sioux 
Center  has  become  a  prototype  of  the 
best  in  small  rural  American  communi- 
ties where  gracious  living  and  civic 
progress  go  hand  in  hand. 

Choosing  to  remain  In  his  home  com- 
munity and  to  make  it  ever  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  Mayor  TePaske  has 
projected  his  image  from  this  sturdy 
local  bsise  to  State  and  National  levels. 
He  is  a  national  leader  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America,  a  nationally  recog- 
nized attorney,  a  small-town  mayor 
whose  voice  is  heard  in  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  a  ranking  spokesman 
for  municipal  utilities,  a  long-time  politi- 
cal leader,  a  strong  influence  for  rural- 
urban  harmony. 

Those  who  hear  Maurice  TePaske 
speak  from  a  public  platform  do  not 
forget  his  flery  eloquence.  He  quotes  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  with  imerrlng 
aptness,  in  the  old  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  his  mind  sharply  timed  to 
new  ideas  and  modem  thinking.  Al- 
though he  sets  stem  goals  and  moral 
standards  for  himself,  he  Is  a  man  of 
compassion  and  forgiveness  and  sm 
Inveterate  worker  for  peace  and  concilia- 
tion. 

Mpurice  Is  retiring  from  the  oflQce  of 
mayor  but  no  one  who  knows  him  will 
be  deluded  into  believing  that  he  is  re- 
tiring from  public  service.  He  will  devote 


more  time  to  his  lovely  family,  no  doubt, 
and  this  is  a  well-earned  revtrard  for  a 
devoted  family  man.  But  also.  I  know  he 
will  be  moving  on  to  other  areas  of 
spiritual  leadership  and  of  service  to  his 
fellow  human  beings.  For  this  man  from 
the  land  of  the  feed  grains  and  tho  beef 
cattle  is  driven  like  a  prophet  of  old  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  honest  government, 
quality  life,  and  high  moral  purpose  for 
America. 

It  is  revealing  of  Maurice  TePaske's 
character  that  for  years  he  has  kept  on 
the  wall  of  his  oflBce  a  plaque  bearing  a 
quotation  he  had  often  heard  from  his 
mother,  who.  by  the  way.  was  an  at- 
torney like  husband  and  son.  The  quota- 
tion reads,  as  I  recall  it: 

•  •  •  and  now.  let  a  kind  word  be  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  many  trib- 
utes paid  to  Mayor  TePaske  following  his 
announcement  of  his  Intended  retire- 
ment, one  of  the  best  Is  an  editorial  In 
the  Sioux  City  Journal  of  September  24, 
1973. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SioTTx  Center's  Mator 

Sioux  City,  and  Indeed  all  of  Iowa.  Joins 
Sioux  Center  In  regretting  the  decision  of  a 
dynamic  leader  to  step  down  after  34  years 
as  mayor  of  that  thriving  Northwest  Iowa 
community.  But  MaurtC6»  TePaske  can  be 
counted  upon  to  continue  energetic  steward- 
ship In  a  wide  array  of  good  causes. 

The  nationally  recognized  attorney  holds 
two  firsts  in  the  mayoralty  field.  When  he 
took  office  to  1940  he  was  the  youngest 
mayor  in  Iowa.  His  34  years  in  that  office 
currently  gives  him  the  record  for  the  longest 
period  In  that  post. 

In  those  34  years.  Mayor  TePaske  was  op- 
posed but  once,  attesting  to  the  broad  popu- 
larity base  he  enjoys. 

The  mayor's  late  father,  also  an  attorney. 
sen'ed  in  the  same  Sioux  Center  office  for  16 
years. 

Credentials  In  the  civil.  reUglous  and  po- 
litical contributions  of  Mayor  TePaske  are 
extensive  Indeed,  too  extensive  for  elabora- 
tion. As  an  active  member  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church  of  Sioux  Center,  he  cur- 
rently Is  serving  his  second  six-year  term 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America. 
Other  national  posts  Include  boards  of  the 
National  Council  of  Christian  Chtirches  and 
Pine  Rest  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Re- 
gionaUy,  there  was  the  board  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  Municipal  Power  Agency. 

With  a  fuU  agenda  of  community  and 
area  Indian  assignments  to  his  credit 
the  Sioux  Center  Mayor's  contribution  to 
state  growth  and  planning  also  Is  outstand- 
tag.  and  has  won  him  the  respect  and  aA- 
mlratlon  of  Iowa's  mayors. 

Mayor  TePaske's  visits  to  Sioux  City  are 
remembered  well,  for  he  is  a  sincere  and 
dynamic  speaker  said  crusader. 

His  dedication  and  desire  to  serve  can  best 
be  exemplified  by  his  own  words  In  explain- 
ing why  he  decided  to  run  for  mayor  at  the 
young  age  of  24:  "I  figured  If  I  were  going 
to  live  here  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  should  help 
make  Sioux  Center  the  best  possible  place 
to  live." 


THE   FIRE   PREVENTION   AND  CON- 
TROL ACr  OF  1973 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
11.  1973,  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
ordered  reported  S.  1769.  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1973.  This 
action  .s  esireclall;/  fitting  In  hght  of 
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the  fact  that  this  is  National  Plre  Pre- 
vention Week.  National  Fire  Prevention 
Week  was  established  to  focus  attention 
on^  the  senseless  destruction  and  hard- 
ship caused  by  fire  which  befall  many 
Americans  each  year. 

The  current  phase  of  the  effort  to 
mobilize  Federal  resources  in  the  cause 
of  fire  prevention  and  control  began  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  President  established  the 
20-member  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  In  addition 
to  the  18  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment served  in  an  ex  ofBcio  capacity. 
There  were  four  congressional  advisory 
members,  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  two  appointed  by,.^e 
Pre.sident  of  the  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  (Mr.  Magntjson)  and 
the  senior  Senatxjr  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  represented  this  body  on  the 
Commission. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  was 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  de- 
signed to  determine  effective  measures 
for  reducing  destructive  fires  in  this  Na- 
tion. On  May  4,  1973.  Richard  E.  Bland. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  trans- 
mitted the  final  report  entitled  "Amer- 
ica Burning"  to  the  President,  S.  1769. 
the  legislative  proposals  that  were  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  Commission 
report,  was  introduced  on  May  9,  1973, 
by  Senator  Magnuson.  It  has  subse- 
quently been  cosponsored  by  18  Senators, 
myself  included.  Full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  on  September 
24  and  26;  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
chair  the  second  day  of  hearings.  Work 
on  the  bill  was  completed  in  two  execu- 
tive sessions,  October  9  and  11,  and  the 
legislation  will  soon  be  ready  for  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  S.  1769 
to  note  that  this  very  positive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee clears  the  way  for  prompt  Sen- 
ate action  on  a  bill  that  promises  to  re- 
duce the  unbelievable  damage  done  each 
year  by  dpstructive  fires  in  the  United 
States.  Even  if  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  is  only  moderately  success- 
ful in  its  objective  of  reducing  our  Na- 
tion's annual  losses  in  destructive  fires, 
it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself.  I  ex- 
pra^sed  my  views  in  greater  detail,  rel- 
ative to  this  matter,  during  my  opening 
statement  at  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  on  September  26,  1973.  I  ask. 
Mr.  President,  unanimous  consent  that 
tiio  text  of  my  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  a  title-by-title  sum- 
mary of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1973.  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  Commerce  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opening  Statement  by  Senator  J.  Olenn 
BcALx.  Jr. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  a  cosponsor  and 
strong  supporter  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1973,  to  chair  the  2nd  day 


of    hearings    before    the    Senate    Conxmerce 
Conunlttee  on  this  legislation. 

There  Is  an  old  adage  that  goes  "When 
your  neighbor  Is  unemployed,  it  Is  a  reces- 
sion— when  you  are  unemployed.  It  Is  a  de- 
pression." Something  of  the  same  rationale 
summarizes  the  way  each  of  us  feel  regarding 
fire  hazards.  If  most  of  us  think  about  the 
fire  danger  at  all.  It  Is  probably  when  (a) 
fire  touches  us  or  our  friends  or  loved  ones, 
(b)  when  there  is  a  fire  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  (c)  when  we  make  the  annual 
payment  on  our  Are  insurance  policy.  In 
spite  of  the  horrendous  losses  In  tprms  of 
the  needless  loss  of  life,  the  almost  un- 
speakable Injuries,  and  the  extensive  de- 
struction of  property;  we  have  still  not 
made  the  type  of  national  commitment  that 
Is  needed  to  begin  curbing  this  menace. 
While  this  hearing  Is  in  progress,  between 
600  and  900  destructive  flres  will  occur 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  Between 
$600,000  and  $900,000  worth  of  property  will 
have  been  destroyed.  2  to  3  people  will  have 
died,  and  between  68  and  102  people  will 
have  been  injured. 

On  an  annual  basis,  nearly  12,000  Ameri- 
cans will  lose  their  lives  in  1973.  An  ad- 
ditional 300,000  Americana  will  be  Injured 
and  1  out  of  6  of  these  (50,000)  will  be 
hospitalized  for  a  period  ranging  from  6 
weeks  to  2  years.  The  more  seriously  burned 
may  be  disfigured  and/or  disabled  for  life 
In  spite  of  advances  in  corrective  and  plastic 
surgery.  At  least  $11.4  billion  worth  of  prop- 
erty win  be  destroyed  this  year,  and  we  are 
unable  to  accurately  calculate  the  additional 
losses  that  occur  from  lost  Jobs  and  Inter- 
rupted business  activity.  The  United  States 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  leading  the 
industrialized  world  in  fire  death  and  prop- 
erty loss  per  capita.  The  United  States  sus- 
tains 57.1  deaths  per  million  people  which 
Is  nearly  twice  that  of  second  place  Canada 
(29.7  deaths  per  million). 

We  should  also  note  that  our  Nation's  ajl 
million  fire  fighters  are  engaged  In  the  most 
hazardous  profession  of  all  Their  death  rate 
Is  at  least  IP  percent  greater  than  that  of 
the  next  most  hazardous  occuoatlon.  mining 
and  quarrying.  Fire  fighting  is  probably  al- 
wsvys  polng  to  be  an  especially  hazardous 
prolesslon.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  concerted 
national  effort  to  promote  programs  of  fire 
prevention  and  to  mobilize  the  technological 
reso:r-C3  of  this  nation  to  improve  our  abil- 
ity to  combat  flres.  Such  programs  would 
gre.\tly  contribute  to  the  safety  of  our  fire 
fighters. 

S.  1769  represents  an  important  step  In 
focusing  and  mobilizing  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  problem  of 
fire  prevention  and  fire  control.  The  United 
States  Fire  Administration  would  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  and 
coordinating  federal  programs  In  this  area. 
The  Administration  would  contain  a  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  which  would  facilitate 
the  training  of  fire  fighting  personnel,  a  Na- 
tional Fire  Data  System  which  would  give 
i:s  a  better  and  more  accurate  scientific 
evaluation  of  fire  damage  In  this  country, 
a  research  and  development  division  which 
would  address  Itself  to  the  need  to  develop 
new  methods  and  new  technology  Jn  the 
field  of  fire  prevention  and  control,  and  a 
program  for  state  and  local  grants  which 
would  encourage  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive fire  control  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  The  legislation  also  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  need  to  expand  public 
education  programs  in  fire  safety,  strengthen 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  improve 
programs  on  burns  and  burn  treatment,  and 
so  forth. 

The  Intricacies  of  this  legislation  have  been 
covered  in  considerable  detaU  by  preceding 
witnesses,  and  It  ia  not  my  desire  to  prolong 
these  hearings  by  the  needless  repetition  of 
the  merits  of  Its  provisions.  I  would  however, 
like  to  comment  on  one  area  of  concern  I 
have  about  the  position  the  United  States 


Fire  Administration  will  have  within  the 
overall  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  believe  the  beat 
way  to  explain  my  concern  Is  to  outline 
briefly  a  scenario  which  comes  to  mind  as  a 
result  of  my  service  as  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcpmmlttee  on  Aging. 

In  1965.  when  the  Older  Americans  Act 
waa  first  passed.  It  created  the  Administration 
on  Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Administration 
was  to  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  on  Aging 
who  woiild  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  1967.  Jvtst  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  was 
being  fully  Implemented,  the  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  mide  the 
decision  to  place  this  agency  in  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services.  SRS,  which  la 
primarily  responsible  for  HEW's  Income 
Matatenance  Programs  (welfare),  is  headed 
by  an  admin Utrator  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  i*-lthout  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging,  who  Is  a  Pres- 
idential appointee  vested  with  broad  author- 
ity to  mobilize  and  coordinate  all  federal  ac- 
tivities In  tlie  field  of  aging,  was  'burled " 
deep  within  the  departmental  bureaucracy. 
Thus,  he  was  clearly  unable  to  carry  out  his 
functions  In  accordance  with  the  mandate 
of  Congress.  In  the  1973  Amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  the  Congress  specifically 
moved  the  Administration  out  of  SRS  and 
placed  It  "in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary' 

In  supporting  S.  1769.  It  Is  my  desire  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  create  an  op- 
erating agency  that  will  be  able  to  provide 
the  necessfiry  grants  and  the  necessary  lead- 
ership and  the  necessary  Information  for  our 
state  and  local  governments  to  begin  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce  the  unacceptable  Are 
losses  that  our  nation  sustains  each  year. 
To  Insure  that  this  administration  has  the 
vlslbUlty  and  Independence  of  operation  that 
Is  needed  to  carry  out  Its  mandate,  I  think 
It  is  Important  for  the  Congress  to  resist 
pressure  from  the  Department  and  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  flexi- 
bility In  the  placement  of  this  agency.  If  I 
were  a  cabinet  Secretary.  I  would  energetl- 
caUy  resist  efforts  by  the  Congress  to  orgs 
nlze  my  department  by  statute.  But.  as  a 
United  States  Senator.  I  am  seeking  to  estab- 
lish what  1  believe  to  be  an  important  prior- 
ity for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Maryland. 
and  the  Nation.  To  achieve  this  goal.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Plre  Adminis- 
tration must  be  an  entity  unto  Itself  within 
the  appropriate  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Administrator 
should  report  to  the  Secretary  or  the  appro- 
priate assistant  secretary. 

I  wish  to  commend  Chairman  Magnuson 
and  Senator  Stevens  for  the  leadership  they 
have  provided  both  as  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation and  as  the  two  Senate  representatives 
on  the  National  Commission  on  Plre  Preven- 
tion and  Control  whose  activities  led  to  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  I  hope  that 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  would  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  the  Plre  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1973  so  that  we  can  begin 
the  task  of  saving  thousands  of  lives,  pre- 
venting tens  of  thousands  of  useless  injuries, 
and  the  useless  loss  of  bllilons  of  dollars  each 
year. 


Skction-bt-Sbction  Sttmmart  or  S.  1769 
AS  Reported  by  the  CoMMrrrEi  on 
Commerce 

S«c.  1.  Short  title,  "Federal  Plre  Prevention 
and  Control  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Congressional  find- 
ings and  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Establishes  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  who  shall  be  guided  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission  on 
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Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Sec.  5.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
National  Program  for  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  consisting  of  a  National  Academy  for 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  research  and 
development  programs,  a  national  data  cen- 
ter on  fire  prevention  and  control,  fire  serv- 
ice assistance  programs.  State  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  citizens'  participation  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  6.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Academy  for  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  and  authorizes  the  Academy  to  con- 
duct appropriate  educational  and  research 
programs  to  train  Are  service  personnel,  de- 
velop training  programs,  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  correspondence  courses,  and  reduce 
the  nation's  fire  problem. 

Sec.  7.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  program  of  basic  and  applied  fire  research; 
research  into  biological,  physiological,  and 
psychological  factors  affecting  human  vic- 
tims of  fire;  and  studies  of  the  operations  and 
management  aspects  of  fire  services. 

Sec.  8.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  orga- 
nize an  annual  conference  on  fire  prevention 
and  control. 

Sec.  9.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  operate 
a  comprehensive  fire  data  program  designed 
to  provide  an  accurate  national  picture  of  the 
fire  problem. 

Sec.  10.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  assist 
the  nation's  fire  services  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
develop  technology  to  Improve  fire  preven- 
tion and  control. 

Sec.  11.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish master  plan  demonstration  projects 
and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  purpose  of  awarding  project 
grants. 

Sec.  12.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct citizens'  participation  programs. 
Sec.  13.  Fiscal  and  firefighter  studies. 
Sec.    14.   Annual   report   by   the   Secretary 
on  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Sec.  15.  Administrative  provlsloiiS. 
Sec.   16.   Establishes  honorary  awards  for 
the  recognition  of  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished service  by  public  safety  officers. 

Sec.  17.  Authorises  appropriations  for  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1974,  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  and  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Sec.  18.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  19.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish,  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  an  ex- 
panded program  of  research  on  burns,  treat- 
ment of  burn  injuries,  and  rehabUltatlon 
of  victims  of  fires;  and  authorizes  $7.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974,  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  20  Amends  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  loan  guaran- 
tees for  the  purchase  and  Installation  of  fire 
safety  equipment   In   nursing  faculties. 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  COPLEY,  PUB- 
LISHER OF  COPLEY  PRESS.  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  James  Copley,  publisher  of 
the  Copley  Press,  California  has  lost  an 
enterprising,  creative  newsman, 

Jim  Copley  was  a  newspaperman  of 
the  old  school  who  believed  strongly  in 
the  people's  right  to  know  and  a  news- 
man's duty  to  get  the  facts  and  tell  the 
truth. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  beliefs  who  de- 
fended the  right  of  the  press  to  speak  out 
on  all  of  the  issues. 

He  left  behind  a  vigorous  news  or- 
ganization that  is  known  and  respected 
aU  over  the  United  States.  We  will  miss 


Jim  Copley's  strong  voice  and  his  able 
leadership. 

TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  VAIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  a  young  and  dedicated  pubhc 
servant  lost  his  battle  for  life  against 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  Tom  Vail, 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  will  be  sorely  missed  both 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation. 

We  have  all  benefited  from  his  ex- 
pertise and  knowledge  gained  in  the  22 
years  since  he  first  served  on  the  Joint 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Committee  in 
1951.  His  vast  understanding  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  complicated  tax  matters,  to- 
gether with  administrative  ability  which 
enabled  him  to  a.ssemble  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  cooperative  staffs  in  the 
Congress,  was  instrumental  in  drafting 
and  guiding  the  crucial  tax  legislation 
of  the  1960's  through  the  Congress.  Never 
was  this  more  evident  than  during  the 
long  and  tedious  debate  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  when  his  capabilities 
and  those  of  the  committee  were  equally 
accessible  to  committee  members  and 
noncommittee  members  alike. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  tragic  when  one 
so  young  loses  his  life  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  his  family  and  friends  will 
take  consolation  and  pride  from  his  ex- 
traordinary contributions  to  his  country 
during  his  all  too  short  lifetime,  Mrs. 
Javits  joins  me  in  extending  our  pro- 
found condolences  to  Mrs.  Vail  and  the 
Vail  children. 


NASA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  NASA  has 
entered  its  16th  year  with  responsibility 
for  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  Pursuit  of  these  objectives  has 
placed  this  country  foremost  among  na- 
tions in  aerospace  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  has  made  countless  positive 
contributions  to  international  trade,  new 
products,  new  materials,  new  processes, 
international  cooperation,  education,  em- 
ployment, and  much  more. 

From  its  earliest  days,  NASA  has  wise- 
ly placed  basic  reliance  on  the  aerospace 
industry  in  working  toward  these  objec- 
tives. In  the  peak  funding  years  of  the 
mid-1960's,  over  90  percent  of  the  NASA 
budget  was  spent  in  the  private  sector. 
Today,  about  three-quarters  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  NASA  are  expended 
through  contracts,  most  of  them  with 
the  aerospace  industry. 

Thus  our  long-range  ability  to  pursue 
the  goals  established  by  the  Congress  in 
1958  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  strength 
and  prospects  of  the  Eterospace  industry. 

Recent  years  have  seen  rapid  change 
in  the  character  and  health  of  that  In- 
dustry— 

Employment  in  U.S.  aerospace  indus- 
tries has  dropped  one-third  from  the 
peak  in  1968; 

United  States  balance  of  payments  in 
aerospace  products  was  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion on  the  positive  side  In  1972; 

Imports  of  foreign  aerospace  products 
have  grrown  700%  since  1958; 

International  alliances  between  Amer- 


ican and  foreign  aerospace  companies  Is 
becoming  common. 

I  believe  that,  as  we  enter  the  16th 
year  of  NASA,  it  is  both  important  and 
timely  to  assess  our  future  capabilities  to 
meet  our  stated  national  objectives  in 
aeronautics  and  space.  To  begin  thii* 
assessment,  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  opened  hear- 
ings on  September  26  and  27  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  aerospace  industry, 
its  importance  in  achieving  the  goals 
listed  in  the  NASA  Act  and  the  relevance 
of  these  goals  to  our  Nation's  future. 

In  short,  we  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  today,  where  we  want  to  go,  and 
where  we  are  going. 

Are  the  goals  set  by  Congress  15  years 
ago  still  proper,  or  has  experience  indi- 
cated a  need  for  change? 

Are  there  basic  faults  In  the  Govern- 
ment-industry roles  and  relationships 
used  to  seek  these  objectives? 

Are  new  steps  necessary  to  enhance 
the  stability  of  design  and  management 
teams,  and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  neces- 
sary disciplines? 

What  effects  do  project  size,  type,  du- 
ration, and  funding  have  on  the  state  of 
the  industry,  and  its  prospects? 

What  are  the  potential  effects  of  the 
current  trend  toward  more  international 
competition  and  greater  international  in- 
volvement in  aerospace  projects? 

Are  we  placing  adequate  emphasis  on 
all  major  areas  in  which  aerospace  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  applicable?- 

Dxiring  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee on  September  26  and  27.  eight 
distinguished  gentlemen  representing  a 
cross  section  of  American  aerospace  lead- 
ership provided  their  views.  The  aero- 
space leaders  who  appeared  were:  Karl 
G.  Harr,  president.  Aerospace  Industries 
Association:  David  S.  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  board.  General  Dynamics  Corp.; 
O.  C.  Boileau.  presideht,  Boeing  Aero- 
space Corp.;  Thomas  G.  Pownall,  presi- 
dent. Martin  Marietta  Aerospace:  San- 
ford  N.  McDonnell,  president.  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp. ;  William  B.  Bergen,  presi- 
dent. North  American  Aerospace  Group; 
Daniel  J.  Fink,  vice  president,  Space  Di- 
vision, General  Electric  Co..  and  Werner 
von  Braun,  vice  president.  Engineering 
and  Development,  Falrchild  Industries, 
Inc. 

I  can  report,  Mr.  President,  that  with- 
out exception  all  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  set  by  Congress  15  years  ago 
were  remarkably  farsighted.  All  felt  that 
these  objectives  have  served  this  country 
far  beyond  their  expectations.  This  view 
was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Bergen  when 
he  said: 

The  Act  and  the  implementation  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act  by  the  Space  Agency 
must  be  measured  at  this  point  as  an  out- 
standing success.  perhap>s  one  of  the  clearest 
cases  of  success  In  the  last  two  decades. 

All  witnesses  moreover  voiced  with 
great  concern  the  erosion  of  technology 
In  this  coimtry.  An  ominous  warning  was 
given  by  Dr.  Werner  von  Braun  wh«i  he 
said: 

World  leadership  and  technological  lead- 
ership Is  Inseparable.  A  third-rate  technolog- 
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leal  nation  Is  a  third-rate  power;  poUtlCftlly. 
economically  and  socially.  , 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  September  26  and  27  was  of  sufBclent 
importance  that  I  will  now  provide  high- 
lights from  the  testimony  of  our  eight 
witnesses. 

Karl  Harr,  president  of  the  Aerospace 
Industries  Association  of  America  said: 

The  Aerospace  Industry  constitutes  a  vital 
and  unique  national  resourc*  which  has  been 
hard  earned  by  the  American  Engineer,  the 
American  scientist,  the  American  manager, 
the  American  laborer,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  American  taxpayer. 

He  indicated  that  the  Industry  today 
is  leati  but  strong.  He  further  Indicated 
belief  that  the  U.S.  technological  capa- 
bility is  still  unsurpassed,  but  warned 
that— 

The  underpinning  of  strong  research  and 
development  programs — vital  to  our  techno- 
logical advance — Is  being  down-graded  to  a 
serious  degree.  There  is  an  alarming  scarcity 
of  private  sources  of  financing  for  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  new  commercial 
aircraft.  ...  As  a  nation  we  are  simply  not 
investing  research  and  development,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  to  a  degree  commensu- 
rate with  coming  needs. 

He  then  indicated : 

We  in  the  Industry  feel  that  the  R.  &  D. 
problem  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  reaflarma- 
tlon  of  R.  &  D.  as  a  top  national  priority. 

Mr.  Harr  suggested  that  a  broader  uti- 
lization of  NASA  might  be  appropriate, 
saying: 

It  could  help  minimize  waste  and  scarce 
financial  resources  and  make  the  best  use  of 
the  nation's  capabUitles  and  manpower  In 
attempting  to  deal  with  certain  pressing 
socio-economic  problems. 

David  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp..  Indicated  relative  to  the 
objectives  of  NASA: 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  our  continued 
abUlty  to  attain  those  goals  can  have  pro- 
found Impact  not  Just  on  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry but  on  our  entire  national  economy. 

Like  Mr.  Harr.  he  wsis  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  momentum  in  research  and 
development.  His  concern  took  a  shghtly 
different  turn  when  he  said  relative  to 
international  technology  outflow: 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
our  possibly  overly  active  cooperation  is 
threatening  our  technology  leadership. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

with  the  outflow  of  our  technology  over 
the  past  years  to  other  naUons  of  the  world 
we  have  helped  create  competition  which 
now  threatens  our  own  Industrial  and  na- 
tional economic  health.  This  has  been  true  in 
such  fields  as  electronics,  manufacturing 
techniques  and  In  particular  commercial  air- 
craft. 

This  In  Itself  would  not  be  bad,  except  for 
two  things.  First,  there  is  a  retreat  from  ade- 
quate research  and  development  activity  in 
this  country,  and.  second,  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries  are  actively  subsidizing  the 
efforts  of  their  industries  to  capitalize  on 
their  new-found  competence.  ...  I  believe 
one  of  thU  Committee's  primary  concerns 
must  be  the  preservation  of  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  leader  In  technology.  I  beUeve 
that  role  Is  threatened  not  only  by  foreign 
achievements,  but  by  our  own  reduced  efTorts 
in  research  and  development. 

And  again  I  quote  him : 
Unfortunately,  the  'arbitrary  cuts  In   re- 
search   and   development   funds    that   have 


been  ordered  are  rapidly  leading  to  serious 
imbalances  in  individual  companies'  abUltles 
to  maintain  the  technical  expertise  required 
to  support  our  highly  competitive  aerospace 
Industry. 

O.  C.  Boileau,  president  of  the  Boeing 
Aerospace  Co.,  said  that  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  did  not  need  to  be  significantly 
amended  in  his  opinion.  He.  however, 
said: 

The  problems  that  had  been  encountered 
and  that  are  foreseen  result  from  the  means 
used  to  Implement  these  objectives  rather 
than  the  objectives  themselves.  I  do  believe 
It  would  be  beneficial  to  expand  the  specific 
wording  of  the  NASA  Act  to  delineate  In 
more  detaU  the  responslbUltles  and  author- 
ity of  NASA  and  the  working  relationships 
with  other  government  agencies. 

He  said  that  the  costs  of  new  airplane 
developments  have  Increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  assets  of  Uplted  States 
companies.  This,  he  Indicated,  has  placed 
us  In  an  adverse  competitive  position  since 
Individual  private  American  companies  must 
now  compete  with  foreign  consortiums  fi- 
nancially sponsored  by  their  govenunents. 

He  indicated  that — 

Sooner  or  later,  the  large  development 
funding  provided  by  foreign  governments 
to  their  aerospace  groups  Is  going  to  resiUt 
In  competitive  airplanes.  .  .  .  Our  foreign 
competitors  are  supporting  vigorous  research 
and  development  programs  aimed  at  further 
strengthening  of  their  high-technology  In- 
dustries, Including  civil  aviation. 

Mr.  Boileau  advocated  an  American 
commitnaent  to  aerospace  science  and 
technology'.  He  also  expressed  concern 
for  a  balanced  space  program.  He  felt 
that  a  balanced  program  would  con- 
tribute to  an  environment  in  which 
people  want  the  products  of  an  aero- 
space industry  and  that  in  turn  would 
stimulate  the  desire  for  even  more  such 
programs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pownall,  President  of  the 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace  said  that — 

NASA  has  been  success-oriented  from  the 
start,  and.  In  my  opinion.  It  has  used  Its 
budget  most  effectively.  Time  and  again 
when  faced  with  critically  adverse  situations, 
the  true  measure  of  the  NASA  team  has  be- 
come apparent.  .  .  .  Our  space  program  has 
reached  a  plateau  of  capability  and  accom- 
pUslunents  which  few  thought  attainable  In 
such  a  short  span  of  time.  It  achieved  these 
heights  on  the  technological  stepping  stones 
of  a  wide  variety  of  successful  programs. 

He  regarded  as  paradoxical  the  fact 
that— 

NASA  and  Its  continuing  and  growing  ef- 
forts to  expand  and  ^pply  technology  should 
have  been  restricted  In  Ite  endeavors  Just 
at  the  moment  of  Its  greatest  successes  to 
date. 

Mr.  Pownall  felt  that  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram offers  tremendous  opportunities 
for  NASA  to  aid  in  the  energy  crisis, 
mineral  shortages,  food  shortages  and 
in  countless  other  ways.  He  indicated 
that  although  we  can  estimate  the  po- 
tential promises  of  space  that  we  can- 
not foretell  when  new  incredible  divi- 
dends will  emerge.  He  pointed  to  the  les- 
sons in  history  which  teach  that  expand- 
ing the  frontiers  of  knowledge  enables  us 
to  develop  solutions  to  problems  of  which 
we  may  have  been  previous  unaware. 

Mr.  Sanford  N.  McDonnell,  president 
of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  ex- 
pressed great  concern  at  the  appalling 
squandering  of  our  own  human  resources 


that  were  built  up  in  the  space  program. 
He  said: 

The  need  for  a  new  definition  of  the  na- 
tlonal  space  program  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  our  space  effort  which  is  Instruc- 
tive In  contemplating  where  we  should  go 
from  here. 

Mr.  McDonnell  stressed  the  need  to 
provide  an  increased  and  stable  budget 
for  NASA  for  the  coming  years.  He  said 
balanced  programs  In  addition  to  devel- 
opment of  the  space  shuttle  itself  should 
include  continued  development  of  scien- 
tific and  commercial  payloads  for  the 
shuttle  over  the  next  several  years.  Mr. 
McDonnell  indicated  that: 

UntU  the  shuttle  arrives  on  the  scene,  we 
must  ensure  that  we  have  exploited  fully  pro- 
grams already  active  as  well  as  preserving 
continuing  options  that  will  suppKjrt  Its 
eventual  operational  ct^abillty.  .  .  .  Such 
options  should  Include  the  logical  continua- 
tion of  manned  activities.  ...  In  particular, 
we  should  never  aUow  ourselves  to  be  without 
cost-effective  transportation  to  synchronous 
orbit  where  to  date  some  of  the  greatest 
utility  exists  for  producing  benefits  to  man 
on  earth. 

Mr.  McDonnell  told  the  committee  that 
efforts  to  stabilize  U.S.  aerospace  indus- 
try are  essential. 

This  stability  cannot  come  until  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  nation  stands  behind 
Its  space  objectives.  .  .  .  The  risk  of  program 
reduction  and  cancellation  is  too  great  for 
mature  business  and  is  detrimental  to  hiring 
and  retaining  good  employees. 

In  my  opinion,  the  budget  levels  to  which 
NASA  Is  being  held  discourage  viable  long- 
range  planning  which  in  turn  can  result  In 
continuing  decline  of  our  space  capability. 

What  we  need,  he  said — 

Is  both  loiLg  and  short  range  programs  con- 
ducted within  a  pattern  of  reasonably  stable 
budgets.  Such  stability  would  free  us  from 
the  inefficiency  that  inevitably  accompanies 
stop  and  go,  up  and  down  programming.  We 
should  establish  a  level  of  activity  commen- 
surate with  our  true  national  interests  and 
stick  to  It  rather  than  having  our  program 
established  on  the  basis  of  reaction  to  the 
accomplishments  of  others. 

William  Bergen,  president.  North 
American  Aerospace,  indicated  a  belief 
that  the  outstanding  success  of  NASA 
and  its  aerospace  supporting  complex 
has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  direc- 
tion and  management  by  a  single  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  achieving  a 
specific  objective  on  a  given  schedule 
within  a  specified  budget. 

He  said: 

International  cooperation  and  goodwill  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  indirect  benefits  of  the 
space  program.  Our  efforts  are  being  con- 
ducted openly  and  cooperatively,  and  the 
benefits  are  being  shared  with  other  na- 
tlohs.  .  .  .  The  ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project  must 
certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  key  steps  m  the 
long-range  objective  of  reducing  tension  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
developing  a  stable  and  mutually  construc- 
tive relationship. 

Mr.  Bergen,  like  others,  cited  growing 
international  competition  which  Is  be- 
coming more  severe  saying: 

We  are  having  to  compete  with  situations 
where  other  governments  directly  support 
products  placed  on  the  International  market. 

Concern  over  erosion  of  the  Nation's 
technological  base  was  highlighted  by 
suggesting  that  we  should  maintain  the 
NASA  activity  at  a  level  that  helps  to 
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stabilize  this  resource  and  optimize  its 
capabilities. 

Mr.  Bergen  indicated  a  belief  that  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  has 
served  this  Nation  well  saying — 

Teamwork  Is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
keynote  of  complex  aerospace  projects.  Once 
assembled,  organized,  and  functioning  effi- 
ciently, these  teams  represent  tangible  na- 
tional assets  of  incalculable  value. 

He  then  said: 

We  would  like  to  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion some  modified  objectives  to  stress  the 
aspirations  of  society,  recognize  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  perhaps  better 
illuminate  the  way  ahead. 

A  further  suggestion  included  consid- 
eration of  utilizing  NASA  in  the  role  of 
technology  "problem  solver." 

Daniel  Fink,  vice  president  of  General 
Electric  and  general  manager  of  the 
Space  Division  said  that  he  believed 
that— 

The  single  most  important  modification  to 
the  goals  of  the  1958  Space  Act  should  be 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  potential  to 
our  citizenry  of  space  system  applications 
and  the  provision  for  their  expedient 
realization. 

He  recommended  that: 

More  general  recognition  could  be  given 
to  NASA's  responsibility  to  bring  such  pro- 
grams to  quasi-operational  status  matched 
to  the  capabUitles  of  the  user.  ...  It  would 
encourage  the  using  agencies  to  make  best 
use  of  NASA's  capabilities,  with  a  division 
of  responsibilities  similar  to  that  which  now 
prevails  in  the  meteorological  sateUite 
program. 

Mr.  Fink  like  other  witnesses,  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  foreign  cooperation 
and  technology  transfer  saying: 

I  know  that  most  of  us  favor  International 
cooperative  space  ventures  so  long  as  they 
are  backed  by  an  aggressive  research  and 
development  program  of  our  own.  We  only 
fear  cooperation  when  we  give  away  our 
technology  with  nothing  coming  in  to  fill 
the  plp>ellne. 

He  specifically  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  divorcing  NASA  from  communication 
satellite  research  and  development.  The 
likely  outcome  of  this  he  said — 

Is  that  the  ongoing,  foreign  government- 
sponsored  programs,  and  not  U.S.  private  in- 
dustry, will  assume  the  R.  &  D.  prerogative. 

He  summed  up  our  posture  on  the  pres- 
ent status  and  future  trend  of  our  aero- 
space policy  by  saying— 

For  15  years,  NASA  has  done  an  admirable 
Job  as  Implementor,  the  do-lt  agency  that 
designs  and  executes  programs  of  wide  na- 
tional Interest.  .  .  .  NASA  also  has  a  role  as 
a  facUltator,  providing  a  technical  base  for 
the  use  <and  participation  of  other  organiza- 
tions in  space  activities.  .  .  .  Today  we  need 
the  same  Imagination  and  flexibility  to  apply 
what  we  have  learned  to  the  betterment  of 
the  human  condition  all  over  the  globe.  We 
think  the  same  NASA-Uidustry  team,  operat- 
ing In  the  same  productive  relationship,  can 
do  this  Job  If  It  Is  once  more  given  the  right 
mandate. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun. 
who  Is  now  vice  president  for  engineer- 
ing and  development  of  Fairchlld  In- 
dustries sounded  the  warning  which  I 
quoted  earlier  and  now  repeat : 

World  leadership  and  technological  leader- 
ship are  Inseparable.  A  third-rate  techno- 
logical nation  Is  a  third-rate  power;  poUt- 
IcaUy,  economically  and  socially. 


He  went  on  to  say : 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  rightfully  been 
called  the  "cutting  edge  of  our  technological 
progress",  bears  a  grave  responsibUity  for  the 
future  of  our  nation.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  ours  Is  a  technological  clvUization.  If 
we  lose  our  national  resolve  to  keep  our 
position  on  the  pinnacle  of  technology,  the 
historical  role  of  the  United  States  can  only 
go  downhin. 

Dr.  von  Braun  commented  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  that  it  is — 

A  good  example  of  a  wealth  producing  pro- 
gram. And  we  wUl  continue  to  need  promis- 
ing wealth  producing  programs  to  support 
our  direly  needed  social  programs. 

Like  other  witnesses,  Dr.  von  Braun 
expressed  concern  about  the  discontinu- 
ing of  NASA  research  in  communications 
satellites.  He  put  it  this  way: 

If  NASA  were  to  permanently  discontinue 
Its  pioneering  technology  work  In  the  com- 
munications satellite  area,  it  would  virtually 
reverse  that  PCC  policy  and  give  the  game 
back  to  the  established  monopolies  who.  In 
view  of  their  vast  Investments  In  old- 
fashioned  wire  communications,  never  had 
much  of  an  Incentive  to  explore  the  satellite 
potential  In  the  first  place. 

He  emphasized  the  potential  of  com- 
munications satellites  by  saying: 

Human  language  evolved  because  man  felt 
the  need  to  communicate  Information  and 
abstract  ideas.  Communications  sateUites 
will  enable  man  to  carry  education  and  en- 
lightenment to  the  remotest  hamlets.  Thus, 
space  development — once  derided  as  luxury 
which  only  the  richest  nations  can  afford — 
Is  beginning  to  provide  the  only  solutions 
to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 
all  nations — rich  and  poor  alike — effective 
communications. 

Mr.  President,  the  wealth  of  Informa- 
tion provided  during  these  hearings  is 
still  being  analyzed  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  I  will 
provide  further  reports  as  that  analysis 
proceeds. 

However,  one  fact  was  highlighted 
during  the  hearings — the  unique  capa- 
bility created  by  NASA  over  the  past  15 
years  is  a  critical  national  resource.  If 
we  as  legislators  do  not  assure  its  ade- 
quate utilization  in  the  future,  we  will 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  the  Nation. 


AEC  COMPLAINS  ABOUT  NUCLEAR 
"SURPRISES" 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
essence  of  the  argument  put  forth  by  nu- 
clear power  advocates  is  as  follows:  We 
know  that  nuclear  power  is  a  highly  dan- 
gerous technology,  so  we  are  exercising 
extreme  care.  In  no  other  technology  has 
man  ever  made  such  an  effort  to  think  of 
everything  which  could  go  wTong  and 
engineer  a  fix  for  it.  We  have  thought  of 
everything,  including  human  error.  Trust 
us. 

Do  the  nuclear  power  experts  have  a 
performance  record  which  inspires  con- 
fidence? 

The  first  week  in  October  1973  the 
AEC's  Director  of  RegiUation  admitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
that>— 

I'm  really  concerned  about  some  of  the 
surprises  we  see. 

Me  too. 


A  partial  listing  of  recent  surprises 
which  our  nuclear  experts  faUed  to  fore- 
see, would  include  the  following: 

First.  Failure  of  the  vital  emergency 
core  cooling  system  to  provide  AEC  ex- 
perts with  assurance  of  effective  per- 
formance; the  system,  which  has  never 
had  a  large-scale  test,  failed  six  out  of 
six  miniscale  tests  in  late  1970. 

Second.  Unexpected  densificatlon  of 
nuclear  fuel,  one  of  the  most  tested  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  nuclear  power  sys- 
tem; this  discovery  forced  the  AEC  to 
cut  back  permissible  power  levels  by  5  to 
25  percent  at  10  nuclear  powerplants  on 
August  24,  1973. 

Third.  Confirmation  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  November  1972 
that  low-level  radiation  exposure  is  at 
least  500  percent  more  harmful  than  the 
experts  had  previously  admitted;  this 
surprise  had  already  forced  the  AEC  to 
suggest  drastically  reduced  "permissible 
emissions  "  from  nuclear  powerplants. 

Fourth.  Discovery  in  1972  of  inexplic- 
ably high  levels  of  strontlum-90  near  the 
Shippingport  nuclear  powerplant,  the 
Pennsylvania  plant  which  has  been  cited 
for  so  long  as  the  cleanest  in  the  country. 

Fifth.  Discovery  in  1971  that  the  al- 
legedly watertight  salt  mine  chosen  for 
radioactive  waste  storage  in  Kansas  was 
full  of  holes;  the  AEC  has  been  forced 
to  improvise  "surface  storage"  plans. 

Sixth.  "Discovery"  In  1972  that  the 
AEC  had  burled  enough  plutonlum  waste 
to  make  several  Nagasaki  atomic  bombs 
in  a  single  trench  at  Hanford,  Wash.; 
"due  to  the  quantity  of  plutonlum  con- 
tained in  the  soil  of  trench  Z-9,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  conditions  which  could 
result  in  a  nuclear  chain  reaction,"  said 
the  AEC,  which  is  now  going  to  dig  it  up. 

Seventh.  Revelations  in  1967, 1970,  aatT" 
1973  that  some  radioactive  poisons  have 
already  traveled  underground  from  Han- 
ford and  entered  the  Columbia  River. 

Eighth.  Discovery  in  1972  that  nuclear 
engineering  firms  have  built  the  Prairie 
Island  and  Kewaunee  plants  with  steam 
lines  running  underneath  the  control 
rooms,  where  a  rupture  of  a  line  could 
destroy  the  controls  and  kill  the  nuclear 
plant  operators;  extensive  modifications 
will  be  required  in  about  six  plants. 

Nine.  Discovery  that  a  600-megawatt 
nuclear  powerplant,  I>resden  n,  was  vir- 
tually out  of  control  for  2  hours  in 
June  1970  after  one  meter  gave  a  false 
signal  and  another  monitor  got  its  pen 
stuck;  the  Incident  resulted  in  radioac- 
tive iodine  escaping  into  the  plant's  dry- 
well  at  100  times  the  permissible  concen- 
tration, and  shutdown  for  repairs. 

Ten.  Discovery  from  the  same  Dresden 
incident  that  serious  situations  can  re- 
sult from  too  much  water  In  the  cooling 
system  as  well  as  too  little;  see  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  118,  part  8, 
pages  9485-9489. 

Eleven.  Discovery  in  1972  that  rupture 
of  the  reactor  pressure -vessel  cannot 
properly  be  dismissed  as  an  impossible 
kind  of  accident  in  all  nuclear  power- 
plant  licensing  hearings. 

Twelve.  Discovery  by  the  North  Anna 
Environmental  Coalition  in  August  1973 
that  two  nuclear  powerplants  In  Virginia 
have  been  built  on  an  earthquake  fault 
in  imdenlable  violation  of  AEC  policy. 
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ADDITIONAL   SX7RPKISES:    SKYJACKERS 
AND    BOMBEKS 

Apparently  nuclear  experts  did  not 
foresee,  either,  that  on  November  11, 
1972,  three  skyjackers  would  threaten  to 
bomb  the  nuclear  reactor  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Term.;  helpless,  the  AEC  shut  down  its 
reactor  and  evacuated.  The  skyjackers 
did  not  csury  out  their  threat. 

Presumably,  the  nuclear  experts  also 
failed  to  think  of  the  bizarre  possibility 
that  our  own  Strategic  Air  Command 
would  use  a  nuclear  powerplant  as  a 
practice  plant  on  simulated  low-level 
bombing  nms.  Nevertheless,  a  SAC  heavy 
bomber  on  such  a  mission  crashed  into 
Lake  Michigan  about  60  seconds  away 
from  the  Big  Rock  nuclear  powerplant 
on  January  7.  1971,  as  reported  In  the 
Detroit  News  of  January  9,  1971. 

It  is  clear  that  nuclear  experts  do  not 
and  cannot  think  of  everything.  It  would 
be  impossible. 

Engineers  have  a  saying  which  applies 
to  nuclear  powerplants  as  well  as  other 
engineering  wonders:  "If  anything  can 
go  wrong,  it  will  go  wrong." 

PRODUCING    NUCLEAR    PLANTS    LIKE    CARS 

I  cannot  agree  with  Representative 
Chet  HoUFiKLD  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  about  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  power.  On  September 
27,  1973,  Mr.  Holifield  lu-ged  that  we 
speed  up  the  construction  and  standard- 
ization of  nuclear  powerplants  so  that 
they  can  be  "turned  out  Like  autos." 

In  1971,  the  auto  manufacturers  had 
to  recall  more  defective  vehicles  than 
they  produced.  The  figures  were  8.8  and 
8.6  million  respectively.  In  1972,  their 
performance  was  8.8  million  produced 
and  7.8  million  recalled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  article  "AEC  Acts  To  Avoid 
'Surprises',"  from  October  4, 1973.  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AEC  Acts  To  Avoid  "Surprises" 
(By  Hal  WUlard) 

Officials  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
testified  this  week  that  there  wlU  be  a  tight- 
ening up  of  nuclear  power  plant  require- 
ments and  Inspection  procedures  in  order  to 
avoid  "surprises"  like  discovery  of  a  geologic 
fault  beneath  the  plant  under  construction 
in  Louisa  County,  Va. 

Members  of  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  conducting  hear- 
ings on  nuclear  reactor  safety,  wanted  to 
know  how  a  geologic  fault  could  go  unde- 
tected until  the  nuclear  plant  was  half  built. 

J.  M.  Hendne,  deputy  director  for  technical 
review  In  the  directorate  of  licensing,  said 
the  AEC  had  not  been  reviewing  plant  exca- 
vations as  much  as  It  shoiUd  because  of  a  lack 
of  manpower. 

Hendrle  said  It  was  "expected"  that  a  geo- 
logic fault  would  be  found  and  therefore  the 
AEC  had  "concentrated  available  limited 
manpower  resources  in  areas  we  thought  were 
the  most  dangerous." 

The  geologic  fault  Is  beneath  the  power 
plant  being  constructed  by  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Co.  on  an  artificial  lake 
created  by  damming  the  North  Anna  River 
near  Mineral,  Va. 

Vepco  intends  to  bxilld  fo\ir  reactor  units 
on  the  site.  Excavation  for  unit  1  began  in 
1969.  Vepco's  geologic  consultants.  Dames  & 
Moore,  reported  no  geologic  fault  and  their 


work  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Oeologlcal  Sxu-vey  and  the  AEC. 

Then,  earlier  this  year,  Vepco  discovered  a 
fault  while  excavating  for  unit  3  and  reported 
It  to  the  AEC  In  May.  It  subsequently  devel- 
oped that  three  Virginia  geology  professors 
had  discovered  what  they  Judged  a  geologic 
fault  In  the  excavation  for  unit  1  In  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1970,  and  reported  It  to  Vepco. 

The  AEC  now  Is  Investigating  to  determine 
whether  Vepco  deliberately  withheld  Infor- 
mation about  the  fault.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  investigation  or  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  three  geologists  during  the  3V4  days 
of  Joint  Committee  hearings  held  last  week 
and  this  week.  o 

Referring  to  Hendrie's  comment  about  lim- 
ited manpower.  Rep.  Melvln  Price  (D-ni.) 
Joint  Committee  chairman,  said  he  thought 
"you  would  assign  staff  when  1''  comes  to 
safety." 

Manning  Muntzlng,  director  of  regulation, 
said  the  AEC  Is  seeking  appropriations  for 
more  staff  In  1974,  and  Increased  staff  some- 
what In  1973,  but  "I  think  we  started  aug- 
mentation (of  staff)  a  bit  slowly,"  in  light  of 
the  growing  number  of  power  plants  and 
increased  citizen  concern  about  such  prob- 
lems as  the  geologic  fault. 

Hendrle  testified  that  In  1972  the  AEC's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter  "raising 
questions  about  the  location  of  steam  piping 
In  the  Prairie  Island  plant  In  Minnesota." 

"Prior  to  that  time,"  Hendrle  said,  "our 
regulatory  safety  reviews  had  not  Included  a 
detailed  examination  of  pipe  routings  and 
of  the  location  of  individual  pieces  of  equip- 
ment .  .  .  instead,  the  regulatory  staff  ac- 
cepted the  applicant's  commitment  to  meet 
the  design  criterion,  but  did  not  review  the 
design  detaUs  to  assure  that  it  had  in  fact 
been  met." 

PoUowlng  receipt  of  the  letter  the  AEC 
investigated  and  found  that  the  criterion 
wasn't  met  by  the  proposed  design  and 
changek  were  required. 

MuiiKlng,  referring  to  the  episode,  said  it 
was  "i|Bt  a  very  happy  chapter"  and  the  sort 
of  thihg  "that  doesn't  produce  a  high  level 
of  public  acceptance." 

I'm  really  concerned  about  some  of  the  sur- 
prises we  see,"  Muntzlng  said. 

Lester  Rogers,  director  of  regulatory  stand- 
ards, pointed  out  that  the  AEC  "has  provided 
some  information  on  site  selection  in  .  .  . 
Reactor  Siting  Criteria'  .  .  .  but  no  general 
guidance  for  site  selection  has  been  available. 

"We  are  now  In  the  process  of  developing 
general  environmental  siting  criteria  involv- 
ing all  environmental  parameters  affecting 
the  Impact  of  the  site  on  the  plamt.  We  plan 
to  cover  geology,  hydrology,  meteorology,  land 
use,  aesthetics,  and  population  factors." 


THE  PRICE  OF  FOOD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  August  congressional  recess  I 
visited  a  bakerj'  in  San  Francisco  to  see 
at  firsthand  the  effect  of  inflation  and 
American  grain  sales  abrotul  on  one  par- 
ticular industry. 

I  met  with  Harold  Paul,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  world-famous  Larraburu  Bakery, 
who  makes  one  of  the  great  San  Fran- 
cisco sour  dough  French  breads. 

Mr.  Paul  told  me  that  flour  prices  have 
gone  up  from  100  to  105  percent  in  the 
last  year.  And  the  outlook  is  for  even 
larger  increases. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  consumers 
are  paying  more  for  loaves  of  bread.  And 
now  they  find  not  fresh  bread  but  stale 
bread  on  the  shelves  of  some  markets. 

The  unprecedented,  historic  increase 
this  year  in  the  price  of  all  grains — 
wheat,  com,  and  soybeans — has  raised 


serious  questions  about  the  way  these 
basic  foods  are  sold  and  marketed. 

Not  only  Mr.  Paul,  but  every  consumer 
is  affected. 

Most  food  commodities  are  sold  in 
open  trading  at  big  commodity  ex- 
changes in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New 
York,  and  other  cities.  Last  year  some 
$268  billion  exchanged  hands  on  these 
markets  for  both  cash  sales  and  so-called 
"futures"  contracts,  sales  that  are  based 
on  future  deliveries. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
huge  price  increases,  especially  in  wheat 
and  soybeans,  may  have  been  caused  by 
speculators  in  these  markets. 

Whatever  happened,  the  price  of 
wheat  in  less  than  a  year  skyrocketed 
from  $1.60  a  bushel  to  more  than  $5.  the 
highest  price  ever  recorded. 

Soybean  prices  went  even  higher.  We 
are  paying  for  these  high  commodity 
prices  in  our  food  bills  today,  again  the 
highest  In  history. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  its  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  is  supposed  to  regulate 
these  commodity  exchanges  and  make 
sure  trading  is  conducted  legally  and  in 
the  interests  of  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. But  this  agency  is  understaffed 
and  underfinanced  and  it  simply  does 
not  have  the  proper  authority  to  do  its 
job,  imlike  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  for  example,  which  was 
created  after  the  great  crash  on  Wall 
Street  In  1929  to  regulate  the  stock 
market. 

To  correct  these  problems  on  the  com- 
modity exchange  markets,  and  to  make 
sure  that  these  markets  operate  in  the 
best  interests  of  farmers,  consumers  and 
industry.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  have 
introduced  the  Commodity  Futures  Ex- 
change Act  of  1973. 

Briefly,  this  bill  provides  for: 

First.  A  new  independent  Commodity 
Exchsoige  Commission,  removing  the 
CEA  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  it  a  separate  authority  free 
of  political  pressures. 

Second.  AH  trading  in  all  futures  con- 
tracts of  all  major  commodities  would  be 
brought  imder  the  authority  of  the  new 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission. 

Third.  The  Commission  would  be 
given  injunctive  powers  to  deal  with  vio- 
lations of  regulations  before  violations 
cause  major  market  disruptions. 

Fourth.  Much  heavier  penalties  for 
violations  can  be  imposed  Currently, 
fines  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  can 
be  levied.  The  proposed  bill  provides  fines 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 

Fifth.  Trading  on  the  exchanges  imder 
our  bill  must  serve  an  economic  purpose. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
this  important  bill. 

Our  bill  will  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  food  inflation.  But  it  will  make  an 
important  first  step  in  removing  some  of 
the  unjust  profiteering  that  occurs. 


MIDDLE  EAST  TINDERBOX 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
has  the  Middle  East  tinderbox  exploded, 
but  the  fighting  is  becoming  heavier  and 
prolonged.  The  Boston  Globe  placed  the 
position  of  the  combatants  and  the 
United  States  in  their  proper  perspective, 
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and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
cdltorlsd  of  October  8  be  printed  here  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Qlobe,  October  8,  1973] 
The  Tinderbox  Explodes 

The  Middle  East  has  plunged  into  the  heav- 
iest fighting  since  the  six  days'  war  of  1967. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  neutral 
observers  at  the  United  Nations  and  United 
States  officials  believe  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
forces  were  the  aggressors. 

That  the  outbreaks  occurred  while  most  of 
Israel  was  worshiping  and  fasting  on  Yom 
Klppur  is  not  only  evidence  of  who  initiated 
the  fighting,  but  Is  also  a  comment  on  the 
morale  content  of  the  offensive. 

The  decision  of  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister 
el-Zayyat  to  seek  a  hearing  before  the  UN 
Oenertd  Assembly,  where  the  Arab  cause 
has  a  substantial  majority,  rather  than  the 
Security  Council,  suggests  that  Egypt  and 
Syria  are  engaged  in  an  effort  which  is  as 
political  as  It  is  military  in  nature.  If,  having 
caught  the  Israelis  off-guard,  they  can  quick- 
ly gain  control  of  some  Israeli  land  and  then 
secure  a  cease  fire  vote  in  the  UN,  they  will 
have  strengthened  their  bargaining  position. 
Any  action  of  the  General  Assembly  must  be 
based  on  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  If 
not,  the  International  peacekeeping  organi- 
zation will  be  sanctioning  the  use  of  force 
to  achieve  political  objectives. 

Further  indication  of  the  political  thrust 
of  the  military  action  are  the  steps  appar- 
ently intended  to  draw  the  United  States 
directly  into  the  conflict.  Yesterday  Iraq  an- 
nounced the  nationalization  of  the  holdings 
of  two  of  the  largest  American  oil  companies. 
And  a  Oreek  cruise  liner  with  207  Americans 
aboard  was  seized  and  then  released  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  Syrian  naval  forces. 

Israel's  acknowledged  control  of  the  air 
means  a  prolonged  conflict  wUl  likely  end  in 
her  favor.  Israeli  forces  are  reported  already 
to  be  reversing  the  early  advantage  held  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians.  At  least  at  this 
point,  no  nation's  interest  would  be  served 
by  continuing  the  hostilities.  But  once  bor- 
der lines  shift  in  either  direction,  the  con- 
flict will  take  on  a  new  dimension. 

As  for  the  United  States,  oU  interests  are 
in  a  position  to  try  to  blackmail  our  govern- 
ment into  pulling  back  on  its  commitment 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel.  To 
even  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  reaffirming 
our  support  would  serve  to  encourage  those 
who  see  threats  and  violence  as  the  route 
to  influencing  US  foreign  policy.  That  kind 
of  capitulation  would  be  an  abdication  of 
our  leadership  and  a  repudiation  of  the  steps 
toward  international  peace  which  have  been 
the  most  signlflcant  accomplishments  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 


INFLATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  living  rose  a  record -shattering 
1.9  percent  in  August  and  rose  at  a  10- 
percent  annual  rate  during  the  6  months 
ending  in  August.  Grocery  store  food 
prices  rose  7.7  percent  in  that  single 
month  and  stood  23.3  percent  above 
August  1972  levels.  In  the  quarter  ended 
September,  wholesale  prices  rose  at  an 
armual  rate  of  13.2  percent  and  were 
16.6  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Farm  and  wholesale  food  prices  were 
39.4  percent  above  September  1972  lev- 
els. Industrial  commodity  prices  at 
wholesale  rose  0.7  percent  in  September 
alone.  Clearly,  the  fight  against  Inflating 
is  still  raging. 


The  basic  Federal  tools  for  combating 
inflation  are  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
Most  of  the  inflation  in  1973,  however, 
has  resulted  from  shortfalls  in  the  sup- 
ply of  food,  fiber,  and  fuel — exacerbated 
by  two  devaluations  of  the  dollar  and 
adverse  international  trade  agreements. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  cannot  erase 
current  shortages  or  past  mistakes.  Only 
long-term  programs  of  adjustment  can 
correct  shortages;  and  future  trade  pat- 
terns must  more  closely  consider  the  del- 
icate line  between  foreign  and  domestic 
responsibilities,  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic needs. 

A  second  but  somewhat  less  signifi- 
cant cause  of  current  inflation  was  the 
excessive  rate  of  overall  economic  growth 
prior  to  the  second  quarter  of  1973.  Fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy,  particularly 
monetary  restraint,  have  helped  correct 
this  cause  of  Inflation,  however.  In  fact, 
tight  money  and  soaring  interest  rates 
have  so  severely  restricted  home  con- 
struction that  losses  in  this  important 
section  of  our  economy  threaten  to  more 
than  offset  any  gains  exploited  in  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Like  mraietary  policy, 
fiscal  pHJlicy  has  not  been  expansive  in 
1973. 

Tight  flscal  and  monetary  policies 
alone  are  probably  not  sufficient  to  halt 
inflation,  particularly  in  the  short  run; 
but  they  can  create  greater  unemploy- 
ment. Our  last  bout  with  "stagflation" 
has  taught  us  that  a  combination  of  ris- 
ing prices  and  rising  unemployment  is  all 
too  possible;  and  unemployment,  even 
during  the  recent  boom,  has  remained 
stubbornly  high.  The  administration 
now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hope 
of  reaching  even  their  modest  goal  of  4.5 
percent  unemployment  by  year's  end,  a 
rate  I  find  totally  unacceptable. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  position  now  where 
monetary  and  flscal  policy  have  worked 
their  will  on  a  booming  economy,  yet  the 
threat  of  inflation  remains.  Further 
tightening  of  the  economy  through  the 
use  of  flscal  and  monetary  policy  would 
only  add  to  unemployment.  How  then  are 
we  to  halt  inflation,  particularly  in  the 
short  nm?  Must  we  again  suffer  through 
unemployment  levels  of  5  percent  or 
more  in  order  to  bring  price  stability  to 
our  economy?  I  believe  this  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay. 

What  can  be  done?  On  the  inflation 
front,  it  seems  more  evident  that  the 
battle  to  halt  inflation  is  falling  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent  on  the  rather 
harassed  shoulders  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Coimcil,  and  their  task  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  difficult.  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  this  wage-price 
program  is  utilized  effectively  and  equit- 
ably. I  am  encouraged  that  this  "tem- 
porary" program,  now  entering  its  third 
year,  is  being  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  regard  to  adminis- 
trative procedures,  personnel,  sanctions, 
mechanis. ns  for  enforcement,  judicial 
reviews,  and  other  matters.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  that  continued  and  pre- 
mature talk  of  "decontrol"  can  only  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  winning  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

If  this  country  is  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  any  extent  below  current  levels, 


it  must  do  a  better  Job  of  providing  work 
for  those  persons  unaffected  by  increases 
in  aggregate  demand.  This  "structural" 
unemployment  can  be  corrected  without 
adding  to  inflationary  pressures.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Nation  must  grapple  with  the 
liroblem  of  unemployment  resulting 
from  economic  dislocation.  The  Federal 
Government  itself  is  a  major  contributor 
to  this  tjrpe  of  economic  instability,  par- 
ticularly as  the  result  of  defense  realine- 
ment  policy.  Similarly,  unemployment 
problems  unique  to  our  young  adults 
must  be  given  greater  attention.  We 
have  not  faced  up  to  the  special  employ- 
ment problems  facing  our  young.  Our 
educational  programs  seem  to  be  failing 
them  in  fundamental  ways. 

In  sum,  we  must  continue  and  inten- 
sify programs  that  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  structural  unemployment.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  am  familiar  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Title  V  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  pro- 
grams designed  specifically  to  combat 
high  unemployment  and  low  income  in 
areas  of  persistent  economic  distress. 
These  programs  address  the  problems  of 
economic  dislocation  and  help  provide 
technical  training  fjvcUities  for  the 
young.  Their  resources  are  admittedly 
small,  but  often  they  accoimt  for  the 
total  Federal  effort  in  eliminating  ob- 
stEicles  to  worthwhile  employment  and 
reasonable  income. 

Yet.  Congress  has  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  these  programs  alive.  A  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law,  but  appropriation 
levels  will  be  severely  cut,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  need  not  less  but  more  effort  in 
solving  the  problems  of  economic  dislo- 
cation, persistent  and  structural  unem- 
ployment, and  low  income.  I  ask  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  not  to 
abandon  this  effort.  No  other  Federal 
program  addresses  Itself  any  more  di- 
rectly to  the  most  difficult  economic 
problems  our  country  faces  than  do  these 
programs.  General  community  develop- 
ment and  revenue  sharing  may  compli- 
ment economic  development  efforts,  but 
they  are  not  substitutes. 

Current  economic  development  pro- 
grams represent  a  bare  minimum.  They 
address  the  stubborn  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  directly  and  with- 
out contributing  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures. They  should  serve  as  the  jumping- 
off  point  for  a  renewed  national  effort 
to  overcome  the  barriers  to  economic 
opportunity. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  TOO  DANGEROUS 
FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 5  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
barred  construction  of  two  nuclear 
powerplants  proposed  for  Newbold  Is- 
land 11  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia 
and  4.5  miles  south  of  Trenton;  at  the 
same  time,  the  AEC  promised  to  expe- 
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dite  a  construction  permit  for  the  plants 
if  the  New  Jersey  utility  moves  the  site 
south  to  Salem,  N.J.  The  AEC  said: 

The  principal  factor  leading  to  this  com- 
pulsion Is  the  fact  that  the  population  den- 
sity at  Newbold  Is  significantly  larger  than 
that  at  Salem.  Our  projections  for  1980  show 
that  within  five  miles  distance,  Salem  will 
have  a  population  of  about  4,700  persons  and 
Newbold  will  have  approximately  125,000 
persons.  Within  a  30-mlle  radius  in  1980, 
Salem  will  have  about  1 -million  persons  and 
Newbold  will  have  over  4.5  million. 

The  implications  are  clear.  Nuclear 
powerplants  which  are  not  safe  enough 
for  locations  in  or  near  large  cities,  are 
going  to  be  imposed  on  rural  and  small- 
town communities.  Are  country  people 
going  to  accept  a  role  as  second-class 
citizens? 

In  January  1972,  when  the  Attorney 
General  of  Pennsylvania  asked  the  AEC 
to  bar  the  Newbold  Island  plants,  the 
Washington  Post  asked  in  its  editorial  of 
January  24 : 

If  the  plant  is  too  dangerous  to  be  located 
near  PbUadelpbla.  where  would  it  not  be 
dangerous? 

LTTHAL  AT  7  5  MILES 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
answered  that  question  in  detail  with  its 
paper  "Nuclear  Reactor  Safety :  An  Eval- 
uation of  New  Evidence"  in  July  1971.  In 
that  paper,  which  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  117,  preirt  22, 
pages  2849S-28500.  Forbes,  Ford.  Kendall, 
and  MacKenzie  calculated  that  a  mere 
58-percent  release  of  a  plant's  radioac- 
tivity during  a  temperature  inversion 
could  cause  a  lethal  acute  radiation-ex- 
posure out  to  40  miles  from  the  plant  in 
a  strip  a  mile  wide;  a  20-percent  release 
could  extend  lethal  acute  exposures  out 
to  75  miles  in  a  strip  almost  2  miles  wide. 

Of  course,  acute  radiation  exposure  is 
only  part  of  the  injury  picture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  AEC's  Brookhaven  Report, 
lower  levels  of  radioactive  contamina- 
tion could  effect  an  area  as  large  as  the 
State  of  California — or  150,000  square 
miles.  This  means  that  many  thousands 
who  were  spared  death  by  acute  radia- 
tion exposure  would  suffer  death  from 
radiation-Induced  cancer  some  years 
later. 

In  addition,  recent  evidence  noted  by 
Dr.  John  Gofman  suggests  that  expo- 
sure to  radiation  may  increase  mortality 
from  heart  failure,  too;  see  K.  T.  Lee  and 
others.  "Experimental  Model  for  Study  of 
'Sudden  Death'  Prom  Ventricular  Fibril- 
lation or  Asystole,"  American  Journal  of 
Cardiology,  July  1973. 

And  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  exposure  to  radiation 
also  mcreases  the  incidence  of  mental 
retardation  and  genetically  related  dls- 
eaises  in  babies  of  irradiated  parents. 

NEW  JERSEY   PLANTS  COtTLD  ENDANGER   NEW 
TORK  AND  nation's  CAPITAL 

Since  150,000  square  miles  which  could 
be  contaminated  are  equivalent  to  a 
square  about  350  miles  on  each  side,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  nuclear 
powerplants  belong  at  least  350  miles 
away  from  civilization.  I  do  not  see  how 
Salem,  N.J.,  qualifies  as  an  acceptable 
site. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  the  Washington  Post  story  of 


October  6,  1973,  "AEC  Stops  A-Plant  at 
Philadelphia,"  be  printed  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  6,  1973 1 

AEC  Stops  A-Plant  at  Philadelpria 

(By  Thomas  O 'Toole) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  yesterday 
barred  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
on  a  Delaware  River  Island  11  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  the  first  time  the  AEC  has 
banned  nuclear  power  near  a  large  city. 

In  a  move  certain  to  be  hailed  by  ed^lron- 
mentallsts  and  denounced  by  the  nuclear 
power  Industry,  the  ABC  told  New  Jersey's 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas  Co.,  It  could 
not  buUd  a  $900  mUlion  atomic  power  plant 
on  Newbold  Island,  a  540-acre  site  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  River  4.6 
miles  south  of  Trenton  and  11  miles  north- 
east of  PhUadelphla. 

The  AEC  suggested  to  New  Jersey  Public 
Service  that  it  move  Its  construction  site 
from  Newbold  Island  to  Salem  in  southern 
New  Jersey,  where  the  electric  company  U 
already  building  two  large  nuclear  reactors 
and  which  Is  outside  of  any  metropolitan 
area. 

In  a  letter  to  New  Jersey  Public  Service 
President  Robert  Smith,  AEC  Director  of 
Regulation  L.  Manning  Muntzlng  explained 
that  the  AEC  was  taking  the  action  it  did 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Newbold  Island 
to  Philadelphia  and  Its  satellite  towns  and 
cities. 

"The  principal  factor  leading  to  this  com- 
pulsion is  the  fact  that  the  population  den- 
sity at  Newbold  is  significantly  larger  than 
at  Salem,"  Muntzlng  wrote  Smith.  "Our 
projections  for  1980  show  that  within  6  miles' 
distance  Salem  wUl  have  a  population  of 
about  4,700  persons  and  Newbold  will  have 
approximately  125,000  persons. 

"Within  a  30-mlle  radius  In  1980,"  Muntz- 
Ing's  letter  continued,  "Salem  will  have  about 
1  million  persons  and  Newbold  wUl  have  over 
4  5  mlUlon." 

New  Jersey  Public  Service  had  no  Imme- 
diate comment  to  the  suggestion  it  move  Its 
nuclear  plant  to  Salem.  A  company  spokes- 
man said  the  move  caught  the  utUlty  "com- 
pletely by  surprise." 

Though  construction  of  the  Newbold  Is- 
land plant  had  not  begun.  Public  Service 
had  paid  for  the  land,  the  engmeerlng  studies 
to  design  and  locate  the  plant  and  for  the 
excavation  for  the  plant's  foundation. 

PubUc  Service  said  It  paid  about  tS  mil- 
lion for  the  Island  in  1969  and  bad  spent 
another  (5  mUUon  excavating  the  island  site. 
A  spokesman  described  these  exp>enses  as 
"unrecoverable,"  though  he  admitted  that 
the  land  Is  probably  worth  more  today  than 
it  was  when  the  company  bought  It. 

The  engineering  studies  for  the  2.2  mllUon- 
kllowatt  plant  cost  an  estimated  $20  mlUlon, 
the  Public  Service  spokesman  said.  He  said 
this  expense  was  "probably  recoverable," 
since  design  of  the  plan  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  no  matter  where  it  is  built. 

The  AEC  move  is  sure  to  please  environ- 
mentalists and  many  residents  of  metropoli- 
tan Philadelphia,  but  It  Is  just  as  s\ire  to 
anger  the  nuclear  power  Indiistry.  It  might 
also  raise  questions  about  other  nuclear 
plants  being  buUt  or  propoeed  for  construc- 
tion near  large  towns  and  smaU  cities.  For 
Instance,  one  plant  is  being  buUt  right  now 
in  Midland,  Mich. 

Opposition  to  the  Newbold  Island  plant 
began  In  1970,  a  year  after  Public  Service 
announced  Its  Intention  to  buUd  the  plant. 
The  opposition  hit  Its  peak  early  In  1972. 
when  Pennsylvania  asked  the  AEC  to  ban  the 
plant  because  it  was  too  close  to  PhUadel- 
phla. 


"We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  power  plant 
this  close  to  the  largest  city  In  the  state," 
the  state  attorney  general's  office  said  at  the 
time.  "In  the  event  of  an  accident  resulting 
In  a  substantial  release  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials, the  likelihood  of  deaths  and  Injuries 
resulting   therefrom   Is  considerable." 

Public  Service  said  It  could  not  say  how 
the  AEC  move  would  delay  Its  plans  to  bring 
electricity  to  New  Jersey. 

The  company  said  that  when  It  proposed 
Newbold  Island  It  hoped  to  have  the  plant 
making  electricity  by  1977.  Delays  had  moved 
this  date  t>ack  to  1981.  and  further  delays 
might  move  the  timetable  back  even  more. 

The  AEC  told  Public  Service  that  If  it 
went  along  with  the  suggestion  to  move  the 
plant  to  Salem,  It  wo\Ud  process  the  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  permit  In  four  months 
to  make  sure  no  further  delays  would  take 
place. 


INDOCHINA:  A  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Indochina  was  always  and  continues 
to  be  a  civil  conflict.  Tragically,  our  In- 
tervention, prolonged  and  senseless,  was 
based  on  the  confused  belief  that  It  was 
an  international  war  with  cold  war  over- 
tones. 

Roger  M.  Smith,  longtime  observer  of 
Indochinese  affairs,  has  written  a  review 
of  the  region's  past  which  reveals  that — 

For  centuries  power  and  territorial  strug- 
gles prevaUed  within  and  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  States  and,  in  fact,  were  important 
in  the  area's  political  evolution. 

Mr.  Smith  points  out : 

Not  ideology,  but  practical  considerations 
of  territoriality  and  political  survival  of  the 
leadership  In  each  of  these  states  have  been 
at  issue,  all  along. 

He  concludes: 

Knowing  this,  ope  should  not  be  surprised 
that  months  after  the  major  world  powers 
have  effected  a  detente,  the  wars  In  Indo- 
china continue  to  be  waged.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs can  be  expected  to  continue  untU  the 
peoples  of  the  area  are  aUowed  to  work  out 
for  themselves  a  stable  equilibrium,  one  that 
Is  not  artlfically  propped  up  by  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  or  threat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
say, "Prospects  for  Conflict  and  Coop- 
eration Among  the  Indochina  States," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 

Prospects  por  Conplict  and  Cooperation 

Among  the  Indochina  States 

(By  Roger  M.  Smith) 

The  following  is  based  on  a  talk  given  at 
Asia  House  in  late  May  1973  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  Asia  Society's  Cambodia 
Council. 

To  many  Americans,  the  turmoil  in  Indo- 
china Is  but  a  localized  manifestation  of  the 
cold  war  between  the  world's  largest  powers. 
Their  constricted  view  of  the  situation  leads 
them  to  ijelleve  that  once  opposing  ideolog- 
ical forces  disengage,  peace  will  be  restored 
to  the  area.  However,  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  region  will  reveal  that  for  centuries 
power  and  territorial  struggles  prevailed 
within  and  among  the  Indochinese  states  and 
in  fact  were  important  in  the  area's  political 
evolution. 

Some  may  regard  It  as  a  blessing  that  one 
result  of  French  and  British  colonization 
was  the  Imposition  of  an  equUibrlum  on 
mainland  Southeast  Asia,  just  when  It  ap- 
peared that  large  portions  of  Cambodia  anc^ 
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the  Lao  states  were  to  be  parceled  out  be- 
tween the  then -dominant  Thais  and  Viet- 
namese. At  the  time  of  the  French  inter- 
vention in  the  1860'8,  the  Thais  had  asserted 
their  paramountcy  over  much  of  what  we 
now  call  Laos.  In  the  south,  Thailand  and 
Viet  Nam  exercised  Joint  suzerainty  over 
Cambodia.  By  extending  her  empire  over 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  Prance  upset  the  bal- 
ance  that    had    favored   Thailand. 

Iii  ruling  the  area  they  caUed  Indochina, 
the  French  favored  the  development  of  Viet 
Nam.  with  Cambodia  and  Laos  linked  to  it  as 
buffer  areas,  as  bases  of  supply  and  as  a 
hinterland  that  could  absorb  some  of  Viet 
Nam's  excess  population.  Thailand  was 
forced  to  yield  to  France  control  of  certain 
territories  In  Cambodia  and  Laos.  But  Bang- 
kok's Independence  and  security  were  assured 
by  Prance's  rival  for  Imperial  advantage  in 
Asia — Great  Britain.  As  a  consequence  of  an 
Anglo-French  agreement,  not  only  did  both 
powers  agree  to  restrain  themselves  in  Thai- 
land, but  also  the  Mekong  River  was  accepted 
<,for  international  purposes  as  the  boundary 
ijctween  French  Indochina  and  Thailand  and 
Bmt«h  Burma. 

There  was  resentment  among  the  Lao  and 
Khmers  at  the  extent  to  which  Vietnamese, 
under  French  aegis,  came  to  occupy  positions 
of  power  in  the  colonial  service.  And  the 
Thais  were  not  happy  about  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  unfair  annexation  by  France 
of  Thai  territory  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  But 
by  comparison  with  the  pre-Prench  period, 
these  years  were  generally  peaceful.  French 
colonial  rule  not  only  prevented  further  for- 
eign encroachment,  but  also  brought  to  a 
halt  the  pernicious  Internal  struggles  among 
rival  and  often  blood-related  royal  house- 
holds. 

WhUe  the  ouster  of  the  French  foUowlng 
World  War  n  brought  the  longed-for  Inde- 
pendence and  restoration  of  national  pride, 
the  semblance  of  unity  crumbled  with  the 
colonlally  Imposed  administrative  structures, 
as  long-dormant  princely  and  regional  ri- 
valries were  once  again  roused.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  espousal  of  Communist  doctrines 
by  Viet  Minb  leaders  and  the  consequent  in- 
tervention of  the  cold-war  powers  obscured 
the  more  basic  reasons  for  contests  In  Indo- 
china. WhUe  the  containment  of  Commu- 
nism has  motivated  the  commitment  of 
American  mUltary  aid  to  the  non-Communist 
governments  of  Indochina,  and  heads  of 
these  regimes  themselves  have  been  vocifer- 
ous in  their  attacks  against  the  threatened 
spread  of  Communism,  the  fact  is  that  It 
has  been  North  Vietnamese  expansion  and 
hegemony  per  se  that  their  peninsular 
brothers  in  the  south  and  neighbors  In  the 
west  have  feared. 

In  the  case  of  Thailand,  as  French 
strength  in  Indochina  waned,  she  sought  to 
replace  Prance  as  the  dominant  power  by  of- 
fering refuge  and  some  support  to  rebel  na- 
tionalist groups  from  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Viet  Nam:  the  Khmer  Issarak,  Lao  Issara  and 
Viet  Minh.  However,  Thailand  was  also  fear- 
ful of  a  resurgent  Viet  Nam  led  by  the  Viet 
Minh.  and  it  was  this,  together  with  concern 
over  the  growing  strength  of  China,  under 
Communist  leadership  after  1949,  that  moved 
the  Thai  leaders  toward  an  alignment  with 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  thus 
adding  to  the  cold-war  aura  characterizing 
the  relations  of  states  on  the  Indochinese 
peninsula. 

Whereas  the  entry  of  the  French  onto  the 
Indochinese  scene  forestalled  violation  of 
Cambodian  Integrity  and  identity  and  incor- 
poration of  parts  of  Lao-occupled  territory  by 
the  Thais  and  Vietnamese,  their  colonial 
presence  stimulated  the  g^mUnatlon  of  na- 
tionalistic sentiment*  which  in  the  postcolo- 
nlal  period  were  to  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  factionalism  that  had  previously  char- 
acterled  the  Lao,  Cambodian  and  Viet- 
namese peoples.  With  the  departure  of  the 


French,  not  only  were  contests  between  tra- 
ditional ruling  houses  and  rival  conservative 
nationalists  revived  but  also  there  was  now 
a  new  political  element,  essentially  nonelltlst 
in  character  and  striving  for  unification  un- 
der a  single  regime.  These  elements,  deprived 
of  access  to  traditional  sources  of  power, 
sought  external  assistance,  which  the  big 
powers  were  only  too  glad  to  lend  so  long  as 
there  was  promise  of  their  own  Interests 
being  met. 

It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  enduring 
meaningful  relationships  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  states  until  factionalism  in  each  of 
the  countries  yields  to  the  formation  of 
stable  goveiTunents  in  which  contending 
groups  can  find  a  voice  If  not  actual  par- 
ticipation. 

Thailand.  Of  all  the  Indochinese  countries, 
only  Thailand  (and,  until  recently.  Cambo- 
dia) has  enjoyed  political  stability  and  con- 
tinuity, even  in  the  face  of  relatively  fre- 
quent changes  at  the  helm  of  the  government 
Much  of  ThaUand's  political  success  can  be 
attributed  to  her  history  of  a  flexible  inter- 
national posture,  which  not  only  enabled  her 
leaders  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
colonial  powers  around  them — at  a  time  when 
all  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  were 
succumbing  to  European  domination — but 
which  also  permitted  her  to  continue  to 
evolve  politically  and  realize  gains  in  econo- 
mic social  strength. 

Thus,  in  the  mid-20th  century  wbUe  the 
newly  independent  coimtries  were  groping 
and  bumbling  In  their  attempts  to  administer 
and  modernize  their  societies,  ThaUand  could 
already  rely  on  the  possession  of  a  relatively 
sophisticated  civil  service  and  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  to  carry  her  uneventfully 
through  several  leadership  crises.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  colonial  past, 
conditions  did  not  prevail  that  would  stimu- 
late the  formation  of  large  numbers  of  active 
dissident  nationalists  who  would  later  cla- 
mor for  a  role  In  the  government.  Thus,  Thai- 
land has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
function  unhampered  on  both  the  inter- 
national and  domestic  scenes. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  recognizing  the  Mekong  River  as 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  ThaUand,  there 
exists  on  her  soU  today  a  source  of  great 
threat  to  the  calm  she  has  enjoyed.  As  a 
result  of  this  demarcation,  one  third  of  her 
populace  Is  Lao.  The  majority  of  the  Lao  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  this  region,  where  unfavor- 
able soil  and  weather  conditions  have 
wrought  chronic  economic  privation.  In  part 
because  of  cultural  and  linguistic  differences 
(minor  though  they  may  appear  to  the  out- 
sider) and  In  part  because  of  their  poverty, 
■^hey  have  been  looked  down  upon  by  the 
average.  Thai  citizen  and  have  met  with  ob- 
stacles In  the  way  of  assimilation.  Worse,  they 
were  neglected  in  the  past  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  WhUe  attempts  have  more  re- 
cently been  made  to  assist  them,  these  ef- 
forts have  not  been  of  a  scale  required  to  ef- 
fect real  Improvements. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  Thailand  has  ex- 
perienced serious  insurgencies,  and  while  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  ever  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Bangkok  Government,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  northeastern  provinces  will 
someday  fall  prey  to  Irredentist  movements 
Ui  Laos.  For  the  present.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  discontent  among  northeasterners  rend- 
ers them  vulnerable  to  the  charges  and  pro- 
mises of  foreign  agitators.  Thailand's  fear  of 
North  Viet  Nam,  from  which  she  Is  separat- 
ed by  Laoe,  stems  from  the  trouble  that  the 
Vietnamese  could  foment  in  this  area.^  Thus, 
until  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the 
uortheasterner  Is  Improved.  Thailand  will 
continue  to  suffer  a  threat  to  her  internal 
political  cohesiveness  and  assume  a  wary 
postxire  in  her  relations  with  North  Viet  Nam 
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and  Laos.  Beyond  this  she  will  doubtlessly 
continue  to  attempt  to  exercise  her  influence 
In  the  internal  politics  of  Laoe. 

In  its  relations  vrtth  Cambodia  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  present  Thai  regime  entertains 
any  serious  thought  of  retrieving  the  prov- 
inces of  Battambang  and  Siem  Reap  which 
were  returned  to  Cambodia,  first  under 
French  aegis  and  later  under  the  terms  of 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1947.  Thai- 
land's present  taterest  in  Cambodia  has  fo- 
cused on  the  latter's  abUlty  to  withstand 
North  Vietnamese  pressure.  A  complaint 
Cambodia,  such  as  Prince  Norodam  Siha- 
nouk's neutral  foreign  policy  appeared  to 
the  Thai  to  portend,  would  lead  sooner 
rather  than  later  to  Vietnamese  reunifica- 
tion and  to  Viet  Nam's  eventual  dominance 
over  most  of  Indochina,  thus  once  more 
threatening  Thailand's  position  in  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  in  the  area.  It  Is  in  large 
part  because  of  this  fear  that  Thailand  was 
hostile  toward  the  Sihanouk  regime  and 
jumped  In  with  alacrity  with  offers  of  as- 
sistance foUowlng  the  coup  struck  by  the 
avowedly  antl-Communist  Lon  Nol  Govern- 
ment. 

Cambodia.  When  Cambodia  submitted  her- 
self to  French  colonization  In  the  mld-19th 
century,  she  had  already  been  a  nation -state 
for  several  centuries,  and  she  was  ruled  by 
a  monarch  who  was  generally  accepted  with- 
in the  country  as  the  source  of  pKJiltical  au- 
thority. This  situation  was  nurtured  by  the 
French,  who  enhanced  the  visibility  of  the 
monarchy  by  providing  It  with  splendid  ac- 
oouterments  and  strlved  generally  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  they  were  there  in 
an  advisory  rather  than  controlling  capacity. 
Thus,  when  she  emerged  from  her  colonial 
episode,  Cambodia  enjoyed  the  advantage 
over  Laoe  and  Viet  Nam  of  possessing  na- 
tional Identity  and  territorial  Integrity. 
There  was  factionalism,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  not  based  on  regionalism.  It  consisted  of 
contests  between  personalities  to  secure  a 
central,  universally  recognized  seat  of  power. 
in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  and 
Laos  where  one  region  sought  to  resist  or 
to  gain  control  over  other  regions.  These 
conditions,  combined  with  Prince  Sihanouk's 
astuteness  in  International  and  domestic 
polities,  were  responsible  for  the  long  period 
of  tranqulUty  that  followed  Cambodia's 
achievement  of  independence  In  1953. 

The  ouster  of  Prince  Sihanouk  as  chief  of 
state  in  1970  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
Cambodian  nation  were  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  factors  that  not  even  a  grand 
master  of  politics  could  withstand.  Inces- 
sant pressures  placed  upon  him  by  rival  cold- 
war  powers,  by  the  Thai  and  Vietnamese 
leaders,  by  faulty  economic  management,  by 
corrupt  ministers,  by  a  pKXjrly  trained  bu- 
reacracy  whose  members  did  not  regard 
themselves  as  "civil  servants,"  and  by  a 
growing  group  of  frustrated  young  Intellec- 
tuals seeking  expression  of  their  talents  and 
energies,  produced  a  situation  with  which 
he  could  no  longer  cope  effectively. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  else  who 
could  either,  and  the  Ineptness  of  the  coup 
Government  was  not  slow  in  revealing  itself. 
In  trying  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in 
international  politics,  rather  than  sparring 
with  It,  the  Lon  Nol  Government  led  the 
country  Into  a  nightmare  in  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  openly  support  dissident 
elements.  Thus,  Cambodia  Is  now  being  torn 
asunder  by  wars  fought  on  two  fronts,  in- 
ternational and  domestic.  IronlcaUy.  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Lon  Nol  Government  has 
also  pushed  the  radical  rebels  find  Prince 
Sihanouk,  who  presides  over  a  government- 
In-exlle  In  Peking,  into  the  same  camp, 
whereas  It  was  formerly  against  the  Prince's 
policies  that  the  rebels  were  dissenting. 

It  should  be  clear  now  that  the  Lon  Nol 
Government  is  not  viable  and  can  exist  only 
so  long  as  American  bombers  carry  on  the 
offensive  for  it.  The  morale  of  the  poorly 
trained  Khmer  army  has  sunk  to  a  new  low, 
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as  corruption  at  the  higher  rungs  makes  Itself 
sorely  felt  at  the  bottom  and  the  soldiers 
are  lorced  to  Qgbt  against  overwhelming  odds 
a  W8tf  they  do  not  really  understand.  II  the 
economy  under  Sihanouk  was  stagnant,  there 
Is  none  to  speak  of  today.  Whole  villages 
are  reported  to  have  been  razed,  and  rice  fields 
are  abaiidoiied  as  terrified  peasants  flee  to 
an  already  over-crowded  capital.  Transporta- 
tion of  food  and  other  necessities  between 
towns  has  been  slowed,  and  the  arrival  of 
new  shipments  of  vital  goods  Into  the  coun- 
try Is  sporadic  and  unpredictable,  for  en- 
route  to  Phnom  Penh  from  South  Viet  Nam 
up  the  Mekong  River,  convoys  of  ships  must 
pass  through  territory  under  the  control  of 
the  rebels. 

The  assumption  of  a  rightist,  pro-Western 
International  position  by  the  Lon  Nol  Gov- 
ernment has  resulted  not  only  In  clashes  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  but 
also  in  the  strengttiemng  of  indigenous  left- 
wing  elements.  A  departure  from  an  interna- 
tionally neutral  policy  has  had  precisely  the 
Internally  divisive  effects  that  Prmce  Siha- 
nouk had  predicted.  whUe  Increasing  the 
threat  of  interference  from  Thailand  and 
Viet  Nam.  The  American  presence  In  Cam- 
bodia has  so  far  made  it  unnecessary  for 
Thailand  to  do  more  than  offer  assistance  to 
the  coup  Government  in  the  form  of  military 
training.  However,  events  in  Cambodia  con- 
tinue to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Thais  since,  along  with  Laos,  Cambodia  con- 
stitutes an  essential  buffer  area  between 
their  country  and  Viet  Nam. 

A  nation  that  Is  as  yet  as  militarily  weak 
and  economically  underdeveloped  as  Cam- 
bodia will  of  necessity  have  to  pursue  a  neu- 
tral policy  In  Its  foreign  affairs.  If  it  la  not 
to  become  a  battleground  for  its  more  power- 
ful neighbors.  But  unlike  the  former  neutral 
Sihanouk  governments,  future  governments. 
If  they  are  to  be  stable,  must  also  open  the 
political  process  to  genuine  participation  by 
political  factions  to  the  right  and  left. 

Weak  and  v\ilnerable  as  she  is  today,  Cam- 
bodia once  had  a  glorious  past.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Viet  Nam,  her  history  extends 
further  back  in  time  than  that  of  the  other 
Indochlnese  states,  and  at  her  peak  her  em- 
pire covered  most  of  the  peninsula.  Lest  the 
magnlScent  ruins  that  stand  today  be  in- 
sufBcient  to  remind  the  Khmers  of  their  rich 
past,  Sihanouk  took  every  opportunity  to  re- 
call attention  to  it.  The  Prince's  eagerness 
to  awaken  In  his  people  a  historic  conscious- 
ness was  in  part  motivated  by  his  desire  to 
instill  In  them  national  pride,  a  sentiment 
that  could  t>ecome  an  important  unifying 
force.  Moreover,  he  wished  to  share  his  con- 
cern with  the  potential  threat  posed  by  her 
historic  enemies,  Thailand  and  Viet  Nam, 
who  today  are  stronger  than  ever. 

Because  Cambodia's  precolonial  history  was 
one  of  steady  encroachment  by  the  Thais  and 
Vietnamese  at  the  expense  of  Cambodian- 
controlled  territory,  recent  conflicts  such  as 
the  one  with  Thailand  over  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Khmer-buUt  temple  of  Preah  Vlhear  and 
the  dispute  with  South  Viet  Nam  concerning 
their  mutual  border  and  ownership  of  cer- 
tain offshore  Islands,  have  been  the  source 
of  much  anxiety  and  Insecurity.  Having 
greater  practical  significance  are  altercations 
between  South  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  over 
rights  of  passage  through  Vietnamese-con- 
trolled stretches  of  the  Mekong  River.  Until 
the  development  of  Cambodia's  own  seaport 
at  Kompong  Som  (formerly  Slhanoukvllle) 
Is  completed  and  economic  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  overland  transportation  are 
found,  the  government  In  Saigon  (or  of  a 
united  Viet  Nam)  will  be  able  to  exercise  im- 
portant political  and  economic  leverage  over 
her.  Among  other  potentials  for  serious  dis- 
putes between  Cambodia  and  her  neighbors 
are  the  intensification  of  the  search  for  off- 
shore oil  in  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  the  presence  of 
a  large,  economically  strong  community  of 


Vietnamese  residents  In  her  territory,  and 
treatment  of  Khmers  living  in  formerly  Cam- 
bodian-held but  now  Vietnamese-controlled 
land. 

Laos.  Laos  has  been  regarded  by  some  ob- 
servers as  a  Active  state:  It  Is  a  mountainous 
land  whose  heavy  forests  and  deep  river  val- 
leys pose  enormous  problems  for  communica- 
tions among  Its  diverse  peoples  and  between 
them  and  political  authority.  It  is  poorly  de- 
veloped, even  on  the  Mekong  plain  where 
one  finds  the  major  urban  centers  and  exten- 
sive wet-rice  agriculture.  It  Is  bordered  by 
states  which  in  the  past  have  used  it  as  a 
marching  ground  to  work  out  their  quarrels 
and  where,  once  again,  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Thais  are  testing  the  limits  of  their 
hegemony. 

In  a  sense,  the  present  war  in  Laos  can  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  at  natlon-buildlng.  To- 
day, as  In  the  past,  there  exists  no  real  cen- 
tralized political  authority,  and  an  equilib- 
rium between  several  regional  concentrations 
of  power  Is  still  to  be  attained.  The  dom- 
inant commercial  center  of  Laos  continues  to 
be  at  Vleng  Chan,  which  now  also  serves  as 
the  seat  of  the  national  government.  To  the 
south  lies  the  region  of  Champassac,  until 
recently  a  principality;  Its  popular  prmce, 
Boun  Oum,  continues  to  command  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Uihabltants  of  the  area.  The 
elite  of  both  Vleng  Chan  and  Champassac, 
by  virtue  of  close  cultural  and  historical  ties 
with  ThaUand,  are  still  Inclined  to  look  to 
that  country  for  support  and  are  willing  to 
accept  considerable  Thai  influence. 

To  the  north  Is  situated  Luang  Prabang, 
the  traditional  royal  capital.  Here  sits  King 
Savang  Vatthana,  whose  regal  Influence  ap- 
parently does  not  extend  far  beyond  its  out- 
skirts. Outwardly  he  has  remained  aloof  from 
the  war  and  power  contests  in  his  country. 
He  has  been  reported,  however,  to  exercise 
an  Influence  to  the  right,  one  away  from  ac- 
commodation with  the  rebel  Pathet  Lao. 

Souvannaphouma,  the  neutralist  head  of 
the  Lao  Government,  and  Souphanouvong, 
his  half-brother  and  a  leader  of  the  Pathet 
Lao,  are  members  of  the  vlceroyal  family  of 
Luang  Prabang.  The  Pathet  Lao.  from  their 
stronghold  in  the  northeastern  province  of 
Sam  Neua,  control  the  eastern  half  (some 
reports  say  two  thirds)  of  the  country.  The 
tribal  mountain  peoples,  mcludlng  the  T'at, 
Meo  and  Kha,  who  constitute  more  than  half 
the  population  of  Laos  and  who  have  his- 
torically been  excluded  from  the  mainstream 
of  Laotian  politics,  contribute  heavily  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  which  for 
training  and  support  has  looked  to  North 
Viet  Nam. 

A  truly  viable  Lao  government  thus  faces 
problems  at  several  levels.  It  must  strive  to 
effect  a  balance  between  Thai  and  Viet- 
namese Influences  In  the  country,  between 
the  royalty  and  aristocracy  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang and  the  mercantile  and  political  elite  of 
Vleng  Chan  and  Champassak,  between  them 
and  the  Pathet  Lao.  and  between  the  plains- 
dwelling  Lao  and  the  hill-resldmg  non-Lao 
segments  of  the  society.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tarn  peoples  pose  a  special  problem  of  se- 
curity, for  they  are  highly  mobile,  crossing 
and  recrossing  boundaries  demarcating  Laos 
from  North  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand.  Not  only 
do  they  not  recognize  national  boundaries, 
but  also  many  aspire  to  the  formation  of  an 
autonomous  state.  Furthermore,  the  lucra- 
tive cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  by  the 
M6os  is  likely  to  stimulate  contests  over 
which  the  Oovernment  would  like  to  extend 
the   right  of   control. 

A  problem  that  will  always  be  with  Laos, 
one  that  will  always  make  her  dependent  on 
one  or  another  of  her  neighbors,  is  her  need 
for  dependable  access  to  the  sea.  While  eco- 
nomic life  throughout  Indochina  has  become 
increasingly  transnational,  this  Is  necessarily 
true  of  Laos  because  of  her  landlocked  situa- 
tion. In  this  regard,  her  extreme  economic 
and  political  vulnerability  to  the  whims  and 


machinations  of  her  neighbors  was  demon- 
strated during  Thailand's  blockade  of  Vleng 
Chan  In  1960. 

Viet  Nam.  The  hUtory  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  has  been  fravight  with  civil  strife. 
Prom  the  time  the  Viet  Nam  nation  was  first 
founded,  stability  and  unity  have  been  en- 
Joyed  for  only  relatively  short  stretches  of 
time.  When  the  French  set  foot  In  southern 
Viet  Nam,  the  country  was  enjoying  one  of 
its  peaceful  periods.  The  peoples  had  been 
reunited  for  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury under  the  emperor  at  Hu6. 

However,  this  came  to  an  end  when  the 
French,  in  1862,  began  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try and  administer  It  in  piecemeal  fashion. 
First,  as  a  result  of  military  conquest  by 
French  troops,  the  emperor  was  forced  to 
cede  the  southernmost  extension  of  his  ter- 
ritory, which  Prance  colonized  and  ruled  as 
Cochin  China.  In  time,  French  Infiuence  pre- 
dominated In  Annam  and  Tonkin,  the  middle 
and  northern  portions,  where,  by  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  signed  in  1883.  the  emperor  for- 
mally recognized  French  "protectorates." 

The  leadership  of  the  movement  to  resist 
the  return  of  the  French  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II  originated  in  Tonkin  and 
northern  Anjiam.  Although  most  of  the 
Viet  Minh  victories  were  concentrated  in 
these  areas,  their  efforts  were  felt  throughout 
Viet  Nam.  But  even  following  the  terrible 
military  blows  they  suffered,  the  French  con- 
tinued to  entertain  hopes  of  maintaining 
their  influence  in  the  country  and  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina  of  1954  were 
able  to  win  from  the  Viet  Mlnh  agreement 
to  a  temporary  division,  of  Viet  Nam.  The 
Viet  Minh  were  to  withdraw  their  forces  to 
the  northern  half  of  the  country,  while  the 
emperor.  Bao  Dal,  presumably  the  symbol 
of  the  Vietnamese  state,  was  to  reigii  over 
the  southern  half  until  such  time  as  elec- 
tions for  a  single  leadership  could  be  held. 
The  French  hoped  that  the  southern-based 
state  of  Viet  Nam  would  wm  and  through 
It  they  would  be  able  to  preserve  their  In- 
terests In  Viet  Nam. 

But  before  these  elections  could  be  sched- 
uled. South  Viet  Nam's  prime  minister,  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem,  confident  of  American  support, 
staged  a  plebiscite  In  which  the  people  were 
asked  to  chooee  between  him  and  the  em- 
peror. Through  the  rigged  vote  Bao  Dal  was 
made  to  appear  In  disfavor,  and  he  quietly 
retired  to  a  life  of  exile  In  France.  Into  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  French  stepped  the 
United  States,  which  at  that  point  was  pur- 
suing a  vigorous  policy  of  containing  the 
spread  of  Communism.  Viet  Mlnh  aspirations 
were  viewed  as  an  extension  of  Communist 
control,  not  as  a  resurgence  of  nationalism. 
Thus,  working  through  Diem  and  his  num- 
erous successors,  the  Xlnited  States  tried  first 
to  prevent  the  elections  and  then  to  shore 
up  the  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  so  It  could  resist  a  takeover  by 
force. 

Left  to  themselves,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
present  South  Vietnamese  leadership  will 
In  the  near  future  agree  to  hold  Joint  elec- 
tions with  the  northern  leadership.  Their 
own  vested  Interests  are  at  stake  in  an  In- 
dependent south,  which  cannot  be  offset  by 
any  gains  reunification  would  bring.  Among 
the  people  themselves  there  is  a  general 
wariness  and  dislike  of  their  northern 
brethren  who  they  feel  regard  them  with 
superiority.  While  the  idea  of  a  reunified 
Viet  Nam  Is  appealing  to  them  In  the  ab- 
stract, there  is  fear  that  they  will  be  pushed 
into  a  disadvantageous  position  as  northern- 
ers, to  escape  overcrowding,  wend  their  way 
south. 

External  pressures  against  unification  of 
Viet  Nam  are  also  great.  Both  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  have  expressed  their  Interest  in 
perpetuating  the  present  division,  for  a 
united  and  powerful  Viet  Nam  could  con- 
ceivably threaten  their  security.  Laoe,  too, 
would  be  in  greater  danger  of  losing  some  of 
her  independence,   if  not  territory.   Tet,  as 
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long  as  the  north  and  south  remain  sep- 
arated, there  will  b«  attempts  by  the  stronger 
half  to  effect  unification.  Energy,  manpower 
and  other  resources  will  be  expended  by  one 
Bide  to  bring  this  about  and  by  the  other  to 
avert  it,  and  Viet  Nam's  relations  with  her 
neighbors  will  be  conditioned  by  their  use- 
fulness to  these  objectives.  Unification,  when 
It  does  occur,  will  be  followed  by  more  years 
of  Inwardly  focused  attention,  necessitated 
by  problems  of  reconstruction,  administra- 
tion, establishment  of  north-south  trade  and 
communications,  and  so  on. 

in 

Not  Ideology  but  practical  considerations  of 
territoriality  and  political  survival  of  the 
leadership  In  each  of  these  states  have  been 
at  Issue.  Except  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  deposed  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  for- 
mulated his  own  unique  Buddhist  Socialist 
movement,  Indochlnese  leaders  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  lack  of  ideologically  ori- 
ented thinking.  Knowing  this,  one  should  not 
be  siirprlsfd  that  months  after  the  major 
word  powers  have  effected  a  detente,  the 
wars  In  Indochina  continue  to  be  waged.  This 
state  of  affairs  can  be  expected  to  continue 
until  the  peoples  of  the  area  are  allowed  to 
work  out  for  themselves  a  stable  equilibrium, 
one  that  Is  not  artlflcially  propped  up  by 
foreign  military  assistance  or  threat. 

As  the  internatloiial  situation  Is  stabilized. 
Internal  strife  will  also  diminish.  The  con- 
siderable destruction  that  has  been  wrought 
in  all  of  the  former  French  territories  will 
then,  one  hopes,  force  leaders  and  dissent^ 
to  focus  their  attention  and  energies/  on 
problems  of  rebuilding  and  bring  hom*  the 
Importance  of  cooperation  and  responsive 
governments.  Internal  development/and  in- 
ternational relations  will  further/)e  facil- 
itated as  the  Indochlnese  states  c^e  to  the 
realization  that  they  share  cor 
nomlc.  social  and  other  problems " 
be  most  effectively  solved  by  cc 
among  them. 

FOOTNOTE 

'  That  leaders  have  also  bepn  made  a^re- 
henslve  by  the  presence  in  the  northeastern 
provinces  of  more  than  50,000  Vietnamese, 
many  of  whom  came  to  Thailand  in  the  late 
1940's  as  refugees  from  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
In  the  early  1960's,  some  40.000  of  these  peo- 
ple were  repatriated  to  North  Viet  Nam.  but 
repatriation  was  halted  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  In  August  1964.  For  further  details, 
see  Peter  A.  Poole.  The  Vietnamese  in  Thai- 
land, A  Historical  Perspective  (Ithaca.  N.Y., 
1970). 


PROPOSED  FDA  DECISION  ON 
DEPOPROVERA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
propo.<;ed  decision  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  approve  DepoProvera 
for  "limited  usage"  as  an  injectable  con- 
traceptive is  both  ill-advised  and  unen- 
forceable. The  decision  raises  profound 
ethical  questions  which  underline  the 
urgent  need  to  enact  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  Act.  which  recently 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  81  to  6. 

My  concern  is  not  whether  there  are 
appropriate  limited  uses  for  Depo- 
Provera as  an  Injectable  contraceptive: 
it  is  rather  whether  the  defined  popula- 
tion can  be  indentified,  whether  their 
rights  can  be  adequately  protected  by 
the  mechanism  proposed  by  FDA,  and 
whether  enforcement  of  this  "limited 
use"  policy  is  possible. 

The  FDA  has  already  acknowledged: 
First,  that  there  is  widespread,  unap- 
proved use  of  DepoProvera  now  an  in- 


jectable contraceptive;  second,  that  the 
FDA  is  powerless  to  control  this  or  any 
other  imapproved  use  of  a  drug  because 
of  what  they  interpret  as  "a  congres- 
sional mandate"  not  to  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  medicine;  third,  they  are 
unable  to  document  the  extent  of  imap- 
proved use  of  DepoProvera  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  real  danger  that 
this  decision  will  result  in  widespread  use 
of  DepoProvera  in  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  in  health  clinics 
serving  the  poor  and  uneducated.  How 
will  informed  consent  be  obtained  in 
these  circumstances?  Who  will  monitor 
the  doctor's  performance  in  obtaining 
informed  consent?  Why  should  the 
limited  use  policy  be  more  effective  in 
assuring  appropriate  use  when  inappro- 
priate use  was  widespread  when  the 
drug  was  not  approved  at  all? 

The  Protection  of  Human  Subjects 
Act  creates  a  national  commission  to 
study,  among  other  things,  the  complex 
ethical  questions  raised  by  this  decision. 
When  group  within  PDA  addressed  these 
ethical  questions?  What  standing  group 
in  FDA  continually  deals  with  these 
problems? 

I  do  not  believe  the  FDA  can  ad- 
equately monitor  tlie  use  of  this  or  any 
other  drug  in  this  country.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  drug  that  is  too  dangerous  for 
general  use  be  utilized  within  a  medical 
care  system  that  has  no  quality  controls 
or  peer  review  built  into  it.  The  upcom- 
ing drug  hearings  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee will  explore  these  Issues  in 
great  detail. 


"LITTLE  THAT  CAN  BE  DONE" 
ABOUT  ATTACKS  ON  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  ESiergy 
asked  AEC  Commissioner  William 
Kriegsman  what  would  happen  if  there 
was  an  enemy  attack  on  a  nuclear  power- 
plant.  According  to  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  27,  Kriegsman  replied: 

I  think  that  is  getting  way  out  in  the 
James  Bond  area  ...  I  don't  believe  nuclear 
plants  are  prime  targets. 

He  added  that  Luch  an  attack  "could 
not  really  be  stopped."  That  is  exactly 
what  former  AEC  Chairman  Schleslnger 
admitted  regarding  the  threat  of  sky- 
jackers to  crash  their  c^tured  airliner 
into  the  Cak  Ridge  nuclear  reactors  on 
November  11.  1972.  On  "Meet  the  Press," 
December  17,  1972,  Schleslnger  said: 

If  one  Intends  to  crash  a  plane  Into  a  fa- 
cility and  one  is  able  to  persuade  the  pilot 
that  that  is  the  best  way  to  go,  there  Is. 
I  suspect,  little  that  can  be  done  about  that 
problem. 

The  nuclear  plants  that  we  are  building 
today  are  designed  carefully  to  take  the  Im- 
pact of,  I  believe,  a  200,000-pound  aircraft 
arriving  at  something  on  the  order  of  160 
miles  per  hour.  It  will  not  take  the  Impact 
of  a  larger  aircraft. 

RECKLESS   ACTIONS    BT    OUR    OWN    AIR   FORCE 

Schlesinger's  statement  recalls  an- 
other hair-raising  statement  by  another 
AEC  Chairman,  Glenn  Seaborg,  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  nuclear  powerplants 


as  practice  targets  on  simulated  low- 
level  bombing  runs  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

On  March  22.  1971,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry from  Ralph  Nader,  Seaborg  indi- 
cated that  the  Air  Force  might  not  know 
where  all  nuclear  powerplants  are  located 
and  might  inadvertently  be  using  them 
as  targets.  Seaborg  confirmed  that  the 
Air  Force  had  deliberately  used  the  Big 
Rock  nuclear  powerplant  as  a  simulated 
target  in  1963. 

On  January  7,  1971.  an  eight-engine 
SAC  bomber  crashed  into  Lake  Michigan 
about  60  seconds  away  from  the  70- 
megawatt  nuclear  powerplant.  A  witness, 
Norman  Stephan,  said  that  the  plane's 
course  was  in  a  line  with  the  powerplant; 
several  people  interviewed  by  the  De- 
troit News  said  it  was  common  for  the 
giant  aircraft  to  pass  low  over  the  gen- 
erating station.  The  Air  Force  confirmed 
altitudes  between  500  feet  and  1,800  feet. 

Prom  1964  to  the  crash  in  1971.  the 
utility  tried  to  get  the  flights  rerouted. 
Although  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  re- 
ported to  Nader  that  the  Air  Force 
stopped  using  the  Big  Rock  plant  for  a 
practice  target  in  1963,  the  Air  Force  in 
fact  moved  the  flight  path  only  1  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  plant  while  placing 
the  target  at  the  nearby  Bayshore  range. 

On  September  20,  1973,  the  assistant 
Senate  majority  leader.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  asked  the  following 
questions : 

Is  the  AEC  confident  that  the  security 
plans  against  subversive  action  at  surface 
nuclear  reactor  plants  by  enemies  of  this 
nation,  are  totally  adequate  to  prevent  a 
disaster  of  almost  inconceivable  magnitude? 

Are  the  AEC  and  the  administration  sat- 
isfied that  In  the  event  of  war,  this  prolifera- 
tion of  surface  nuclear  power  plants  does 
not  present  a  target  for  demolition  of  enemy 
action,  the  successful  completion  of  which 
would  cause  a  population  loss  so  devastating 
that  defense  of  the  United  States  would  be- 
come meaningless? 

Perhaps  we  need  to  ask  whether  the 
plants  are  safe  from  reckless  action  by 
our  own  military  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
sent to  place  three  articles  here  in  the 
Record.  First  is  a  syndicated  story  of 
January  19,  1971.  by  Roger  Rapoport  en- 
titled, "B-52  Crash  in  Lake  Michigan 
Alarms  Nearby  Nuclear  Plant."  Second 
is  a  New  York  Times  story  of  April  1, 
1971  entitled  "Atom  Plan  Used  as  Target 
for  Simulated  Low-Level  Bombing 
Runs."  Third  is  a  story  from  the  Colum- 
bia. S.C.  Record  of  November  11. 1972  en- 
titled, "Hijackers  Threaten  Oak  Ridge; 
Nuclear  Facility  Shuts  Down." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes.  January  19.  1971  ] 
B-62  Crash  in  Lake  Michican  Alarms 
Nearby  Nttclear  Plant 
(By  Roger  Rapoport) 
Washington. — The  Air  Force  has  acknowl- 
edged  that   Strategic   Air  Command    (SAC) 
B-52    bombers    have    been    buzzing    near    a 
Northern    Michigan    nuclear    power    station 
during  thousands  of  low-level  bombmg  prac- 
tice runs  over  the  past  seven  years. 

The  acknowledgement,  durtog  an  interview 
with  an  Air  Force  spokesman,  came  In  the 
face  of  mounting  Congressional  concern  over 
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tbe  Jan.  7  cnish  of  a  B-52  bomber  In  Lake 
Michigan.  The  plane  went  down  about  6 
miles  from  the  Consumers  Power  Co.  Big 
Rock  Point  nuclear  power  plant  at  Charle- 
voix. 

Ironically,  the  crash  happened  just  hours 
after  the  Air  Force  had  written  Rep.  Gerald 
Ford  (B.-Mlch.).  the  House  Minority  Leader, 
thia  "every  attempt  will  be  made  to"  have 
pilots  "exclude  the  Big  Rock  Point  nuclear 
plant  by  . . .  12.5  statute  miles." 

Ford  had  requested  that  SAC  reroute  Its 
bombing  practice  runs  In  behalf  of  James 
Campbell,  president  of  the  utility,  which  is 
based  In  Jackson,  Mich.  Ford  Interceded  after 
the  Nuclear  Energy  Property  Insurance  As- 
sociation tlireateued  to  review  the  $28  mil- 
lion plant's  Insurance  rates  If  the  bombers 
didn't  keep  away. 

LOW-LSVEL    BtTNS    CANCELED 

The  Air  Force  says  Its  planes  have  been 
passing  a  mile  west  of  the  plant  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1.800  feet  during  some  240  bombing 
practice  runs  every  month  since  July,  1963. 
But  Consumers  spokesmen,  plant  employes 
and  area  residents  insist  that  some  of  the 
flights  have  strayed  directly  over  the  power 
station. 

Tbe  Air  Force  has  canceled  its  low-level 
practice  runs  over  this  site  In  the  wake  of  the 
Jan.  7  crash,  which  killed  a  crew  of  nine. 
However,  about  60  high -altitude  (30.000  feet) 
bombing  runs  are  still  being  conducted  In 
this  region  each  month.  And  SAC  bombers 
continue  high-  and  low-altitude  runs  at  13 
other  practice  sites  across  the  country. 

Romney  Wheeler,  Consumers  vice  presi- 
dent, said  In  a  telephone  Interview,  'Since 
1964  we  have  repeatedly  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  the  Air  Force  to  reroute  the 
bomb  flights,  but  It  took  this  crash  to  get 
them  to  stop." 

During  the  mid-1960s  both  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission promised  Consumers  that  they  would 
stop  the  flights.  However,  the  utility  noted 
in  the  November,  1967  Issue  of  Its  house 
organ.  Consumers  Power  News:  "SAC  con- 
tinues to  use  the  plant  as  a  checkpoint  on 
their  low-altitude  bombing  practice  runs  and 
at  times  It  appears  that  the  planes  may  be 
very  close  to  flying  over  the  plant. 

PROMISES 

"Checking  back  with  DOD  recently  we 
were  told  that  the  bombers  were  still  under 
instruction  not  to  fly  directly  over  the  plant. 
In  the  event  that  we  suspected  a  plane  was 
flying  over  the  plant  we  were  asked  to  get  the 
number  of  the  plane,  notify  DOD,  and  strong 
disciplinary  measures  would  be  taken  against 
the  pilot." 

But  the  Government  did  not  keep  the 
faith.  Wheeler  says,  "Late  in  1970  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Property  Insurance  Association 
proposed  a  rate  review  because  of  the  pre- 
sumed hazard  of  overflight.  We  went  to  Rep. 
Ford  and  he  wrote  to  the  Air  Force  about  It. 

"In  a  letter  written  co  Ford  Jan.  7,  Air 
Force  legislative  Ilason  officer  Col.  Kenneth 
DUl  said  that  'SAC  .  .  .  had  been  notified  of 
the  Consumers  Power  Co.  problem  with  the 
Nuclear  Energy  Insurance  Association'  and 
promised  to  reroute  the  planes  at  least  12.5 
mUes  away  from  S^c  plant." 

THEN    THE    CRASH 

At  6:30  that  evening  the  B-Sa  went  down 
In  Lake  Michigan,  Just  6  miles  from  the 
plant. 

The  Air  Force  says  that  the  bomber  crashed 
while  flytng  a  radar  bomb-scoring  mission  at 
the  Air  Force's  Bayshore  range  near  Charle- 
voix. On  these  runs  the  unarmed  SAC  bomb- 
ers descend  to  500  feet  and  make  electron- 
ically simulated  bomb  drops  which  are  moni- 
tored on  radar.  Following  the  drop  the  planes 
climb  to  the  south  and  pass  one  mile  west 
01  the  plant  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet. 

But  Wheeler  says,  "When  you  fly  that  close 
at  that  altitude  you  just  can't  exclude  tho 


possibility   that   some  of   the   flights  come 
over  the  plant." 

Norman  Stephen,  a  trailer  camp  operator 
who  witnessed  the  Jan.  7  crash,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  that  "Some  of  the  planes 
go  over  the  plant,  some  go  to  the  left  and 
others  to  the  right.  You  never  know  exactly 
where  they  are  headed." 

'BT7ZZED     ALL     DAY     LONG' 

Richard  Webb,  a  nuclear  engineer  who 
worked  at  the  plant  during  1967,  recalls  many 
planes  flying  directly  over  the  power  station. 
Webb,  now  completing  doctoral  work  at  Ohio 
State  University,  says,  "They  buzzed  us  all 
day  long." 

Frank  Schroeder,  deputy  director  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Division  of  Re- 
actor Licensing,  says,  "We  always  try  to  keep 
the  plants  out  of  busy  air  lanes  to  minimize 
any  potential  hazard  from  an  aircraft 
accident." 

For  example,  In  the  late  1950s  the  Navy 
agreed  to  reroute  Its  training  flights  away 
from  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tion at  Monroe,  Mich.  Schroeder  says.  "We 
tried  to  help  Consumers  Power  change  the 
SAC  bomber  route  but  I'm  not  exactly  sure 
why  It  wasn't  done  sooner." 

"Perhaps  we  need  to  think  about  some  new 
rules  concerning  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  nuclear  plants,"  says  Mike  Brownlee, 
an  aide  to  Sen.  PhUUp  Hart  (D.-Mlch.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  commerce  subcom- 
mittee on  energy,  natural  resources  and  the 
environment.  Hart  has  asked  his  staff  aides 
to  And  out  why  the  planes  weren't  rerouted 
long  ago. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1.  1971  ] 

Atom  Plant  Used  as  Target  for  Sucxtlatkd 

Low-Level  Bombing  Runs 

(By  John  D.  Morris) 

Washington,  March  31. — The  Air  Force 
has  used  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  as  a  practice  target  In 
simulated  low-level  bombing  runs,  according 
to  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  plant,  which  is  near  Charlevoix.  Mich., 
was  removed  from  the  Air  Forces  practice 
target  list  In  1963  at  the  commission's  re- 
quest. Dr.  Seaborg  said  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate. 

Mr.  Nader  said  that  a  "nuclear  catas- 
trophe" could  result  If  a  plane  accidentally 
plunged  Into  a  nuclear  plant  and  caused  a 
release  of  radioactive  material. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  letter,  dated  March  23  and 
released  today  by  Mr.  Nader,  mdlcated  that 
the  commission  and  the  Air  Force  might  not 
know  whether  other  nuclear  power  plants 
are  now  being  used,  perhaps  unwittingly,  as 
targets. 

P.  A.  Morris,  director  of  the  commission's 
division  of  reactor  licensing,  said  by  tele- 
phone that  the  Air  Force  was  aware  of  the 
location  of  all  such  plants  and  is  currently 
using  none  as  practice  targets. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  declined  to  give 
similarly  unequivocal  assurances  at  this 
tUne. 

DANCER    or    CRASH 

While  nothing  is  dropp)ed  on  targets  In 
the  bombing  practice,  many  of  the  runs  are 
made  at  low  level,  raising  the  posslbUity  of 
a  crash  Into  the  target.  The  planes  fly  at  600 
feet  for  a  simulated  bombing,  which  Is  done 
by  a  radio  beam  to  a  ground  station. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  a  nuclear 
explosion,  according  to  experts  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  but  a  plane  crashing 
Into  a  power  plant  could  release  radioactive 
material. 

The  Air  Force,  asked  this  morning  whether 
It  knew  the  location  of  the  19  nuclear  power 
plants  now  In  operation  and  the  64  under 
construction.  Issued  a  statement  late  this 
afternoon  that  did  not  explicitly  answer  the 
question. 


The  statement  said  only  that  a  project 
now  under  way  "in  coordination  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission"  would  "identify 
tbe  exact  location  of  each  exlstmg  and  pro- 
posed power  plant  and  its  relative  distance 
from  our  radar  bomb-scoring  corridors." 

It  was  a  reference  to  the  same  project  in 
Dr.  Seaborg's  letter  to  Mr.  Nader  that  indi- 
cated the  Air  Force  might  not  know  where 
tbe  plants  are  located  and  might  be  Inad- 
vertently using  them  as  targets. 

An  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Nader  and  Dr.  Seaborg  was  prompted  by 
the  crash  of  a  bomber  mto  Lalce  Michigan 
last  Jan.  7.  The  crash  occurred  about  10  miles 
from  the  nuclear  power  plant  near  Charle- 
voix. 

Dr.  Seaborg  disclosed  In  his  March  22  letter 
that  the  target  In  the  practice  range  was 
moved  in  1963  from  the  power  plant  to  a 
point  several  miles  offshore. 

"Subsequent  to  the  Jan.  7,  1971,  crash," 
Dr.  Seaborg  wrote,  "low-level  training  flights 
were  suspended  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  re-route  the  training  flight  path  away 
from  the  plant  site." 


(Prom    the    Colimibla    (S.C.)    Record,    Nov. 
11,  1972) 

Hijackers  Threaten  Oak  Ridge.  Nuclear 
Facility  Shuts  Down 

Three  armed  men  demanding  $10  million 
ransom  hijacked  a  Jet  on  a  hopscotch  flight 
from  Alabama  to  Canada  during  the  night. 
Then,  after  rejecting  an  offer  of  $600,000  In 
Toronto,  they  ordered  the  plane  back  to  the 
southern  United  States  where  their  threats 
forced  a  temporary  shutdown  of  the  giant 
Oak  Ridge  nuclear  station. 

This  morning,  more  than  12  hours  after 
the  Southern  Airways  DC9  carrymg  30  other 
persons  was  commandeered,  the  plane  landed 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  after  circling  an  airport 
at  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  for  nearly  two  hours.  It 
took  on  four  hours  worth  of  fuel — Its  fourth 
load — during  the  20-mlnute  Kentucky  stop 
and  then  departed. 

Unclear  was  the  ultimate  destination  or 
motive  of  the  hijackers,  who  were  not  Identi- 
fied but  were  described  as  jittery  and  had 
made  several  requests  for  pep  pills.  Author- 
ities said  they  were  armed  with  guns  and 
grenades.  They  also  had  demanded  para- 
chutes during  the  marathon  flight. 

The  twin-engine  DC9,  carrying  26  other 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  four,  was  on  a  flight 
to  Florida  when  it  was  hijacked  over  Alabama 
Friday  evening.  It  was  first  diverted  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  then  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Tor- 
onto and  finally  back  to  the  United  States. 

Before  the  pane  arrived  over  Knoxvtlle,  one 
of  the  hijacker's  warned  that  If  the  ransom 
demands  were  not  met,  "We'll  bomb  Oak 
Ridge."  He  did  not  elaborate,  but  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  KnoxvUle, 
is  the  site  of  the  government's  nuclear  re- 
search station. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  officials  at  the 
nuclear  station  shut  down  all  reactors  and 
evacuated  employes. 

At  KnoxvUle.  federal  and  local  lawmen 
were  on  the  alert  and  officials  said  they  were 
trying  to  meet  the  hijackers'  demands. 

Norman  Hellnske,  airport  manager,  said 
the  trio  requested  some  pep  pills  while  tbe 
plane  was  holding  above  the  airport  at  32,000 
feet. 


THE  PASSING  OF  WILFRED  JENKS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  3  days 
ago  the  Honorable  Wilfred  Jenks.  the  di- 
rector-general of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  died  suddenly  while  in 
Rome,  Italy.  Mr.  Jenlcs'  passing  is  a 
tragic  loss  both  for  the  organization  he 
so  ably  directed  and  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  undei standing  in  the  world. 

Wilfred   Jenks   became   dlrector-gon- 
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eral  of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization in  May  1970,  after  a  career 
spanning  nearly  40  years  of  the  ILO's 
balf  century  of  existence.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  Jenks  had  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  ILO's  work  in  relation  to 
labor  standards  and  human  rights  as 
well  as  for  the  preparation  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  annual  international  labor 
conference  and  the  work  of  the  ILO's 
governing  body. 

Prior  to  his  being  made  director-gen- 
eral, he  was  actively  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  all  of  the  ILO's  major 
operational  programs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ILO's  regional  activities  in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

When  Wilfred  Jenks  assumed  his  duty 
as  director-general  of  the  ILO,  a  crisis 
immediately  arose  in  the  relationship  to 
the  United  States  to  the  ILO.  Our  action 
in  withholding  dues  payments,  which  I 
opposed  at  that  time,  created  .serious 
problems  for  the  ILO.  but  under  Mr. 
Jenks'  leadership,  the  crisis  was  weath- 
ered and  the  difficulties  resolved. 

Under  Wilfred  Jenks'  leadership  also 
the  ILO  has  moved  in  important  new  di- 
rections, including  the  commencement 
of  the  development  of  international  fair 
labor  standards  to  deal  with  the  sensi- 
tive problems  collateral  to  the  new  type 
of  international  business  of  multina- 
tional corporations  as  well  as  the  general 
political  repercussions  of  the  enormous 
Increase  in  international  trade  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years. 

The  twin  themes  running  through 
Wilfred  Jenks'  work  and  his  public  state- 
ments were  the  need  to  provide  both 
economic  equity  and  true  freedom  of 
association  for  workers  everj'where.  An 
example  of  his  devotion  to  these  prin- 
ciples is  a  speech  he  made  to  the  10th 
anniversary  ceremonies  of  the  heads  of 
state  and  government  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  in  May  1973.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  tragic  passing  of  Wilfred  Jenks, 
the  world  has  lost  a  great  international 
servant.  His  tenure  as  director  of  the 
ILO,  although  brief,  will  unquestionably 
have  a  lasting  Impact  on  that  organiza- 
tion and  the  important  causes  which 
constitute  its  work.  His  party  and  I  ex- 
tend our  profound  condolences  to  his 
friends  and  the  family. 

Exhibit   1 

UiTTiL  Freedom  Has  No  Frontiers 

(By  Wilfred  Jenks) 

Your  Imperial  Majesty,  Mr.  Current  Chair- 
man and  Excellencies:  I  am  much  honoured 
to  be  your  guest  at  these  Ceremonies. 

You.  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  have 
long  recognised  the  part  which  the  ILO  can 
play  in  your  great  task  of  translatmg  the 
political  concept  of  the  freedom  In  unity  of 
.Africa  into  the  human  reality  of  the  well- 
being  of  Individual  human  lives,  the  lives  of 
the  common  pteople,  of  vUlagers  and  tribes- 
men no  less  than  of  organised  workers  in  the 
sophisticated  sectors  of  the  economy. 

It  is  because  you  regard  this  as  the  cen- 
tral task  of  the  highest  statesmanship  that 


you  have  given  so  Important  a  place  In  these 
ceremonies  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  African  Labour  Ministers. 

Tbls  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  lmpK>r- 
tance  of  the  contribution  of  your  Ministers 
of  Labour  to  your  central  task. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  contribution  which  the  Confer- 
ence of  African  Labour  Ministers,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  which  your  Secretary  General 
Mr.  Nzo  Ekangakl  played  so  outstanding  a 
part,  has  made  to  the  work  of  the  ILO. 

It  is  natural  that  the  OAU  and  the  ILO 
dhould  have  acted  in  the  closest  association 
from  the  moment  of  birth  of  the  OAU. 

These  last  ten  years  have  been  a  momen- 
tous decade  for  Africa  and  all  mankind. 

A  still  more  momentous  decade  Ues  ahead. 

In  these  last  years  the  whole  pattern  of 
world  politics  has  changed. 

Freedom,  throughout  history  the  privilege 
of  the  few.  has  become  tbe  acknowledged 
birthright  of  all. 

National  freedom,  the  privilege  of  a  mi- 
nority a  generation  ago,  is  now  the  secure 
heritage  of  the  immense  majority;  though 
it  still  remains  to  win  national  freedom  for 
those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  It,  In  Southern 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  main  battle  of 
the  next  decade  lies  on  a  much  broader 
front:  It  Is  to  make  a  reality  of  freedom  in 
everyday  life. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  achieving  some- 
thing so  wholly  new  In  human  history? 

We  start  with  some  Incomparable  assets. 

There  is  a  new  emphasis  throughout  the 
world  on  the  social  responsibility  of  political 
power  and  tbe  decisive  place  of  social  pur- 
pose In  economic  growth  and  change. 

The  United  Nations  system,  however  grave 
its  Imperfections,  provides  a  wholly  new 
range  of  opportunities  for  grappling  with  our 
problems. 

The  new  dialogues  recently  Initiated 
among  the  most  powerful  states  may.  If  so 
conducted  as  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  United  Nations  system  as  a 
whole,  provide  an  opportunity  to  substitute 
a  stable  structure  of  peace  for  the  strain  and 
stress  of  Ideological  conflict. 

The  decade  which  lies  ahead  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  achieve  the  promise  of 
these  brave  beginnings. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  task. 

Freedom  is  precarious  until  freedom  has 
no  frontiers. 

Freedom  remains  inert  without  the  full- 
ness of  opportunity  which  makes  It  a  posi- 
tive reality. 

The  Immense  majority  of  mankind  still 
live  stunted  lives:  Uves  stunted  by  poor 
food,  wretched  housing,  bad  health,  little 
education,  and  by  lack  of  the  good  jobs, 
good  wages  and  good  social  services  that 
would  put  good  food,  good  housing,  good 
health  and  good  education  within  their 
reach. 

They  live  stunted  lives  at  a  time  when 
science  and  technology  have  created  possi- 
bilities of  human  welfare  wholly  new  In 
human  history. 

Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  grave 
Inequalities  between  man  and  man,  and  peo- 
ple and  people,  which  have  run  throughout 
history,  are  becoming  graver  at  a  time  when 
we  are  more  aware  than  ever  before,  and 
more  conscious  than  ever  before  that,  given 
vision  and  resolve,  we  are  much  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  them  than  ever  before. 

This  is  an  explosive  paradox  In  an  age 
with  an  unprecedented  degree  of  question- 
ing of  authority,  an  unprecedented  momen- 
tum, scale  and  rhythm  of  change,  an  un- 
precedented willingness  to  reject  the  old  and 
explore  the  new. 

This  explosive  paradox  is  the  fundamental 
problem  of  world  society  today. 

It  is  a  problem  for  the  highest  level  of 
statesmanship:  It  involves  the  whole  of  eco- 
nomic policy  b-'t  goes  far  beyond  economic 


policy;  It  Is  of  decisive  Importance  for  tbe 
viability  of  the  state  and  the  stability  of 
society. 

It  is  because  so  much  of  the  work  of  the 
ILO  is  so  directly  related  to  this  fimda- 
mental  problem  which  lies  at  the  crux  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  highest  states- 
manship that  Your  Imperial  Majesty  and  so 
many  of  Your  Excellencies,  the  Heads  of 
State  and  Government  of  Africa,  have  taken 
so  keen  a  personal  Interest  In  the  work  of 
the  ILO,  have  honoured  us  with  your  per- 
sonal participation  m  ILO  meetings  both  in 
Africa  and  In  Geneva,  and  have  authorised 
and  encouraged  your  Ministers  of  Labour  to 
play  so  positive  a  part  in  shaping  the  ILO 
contribution  to  human  freedom.  You  look 
to  us  to  help  you  to  achieve  the  fullness 
of  opportunity  for  the  common  people  nec- 
essary to  give  them  the  reality  of  freedom. 
What  specific  and  concrete  contribution  can 
you  expect  of  us  as  you  wrestle  with  the 
current  preoccupations  of  high  statesman- 
ship? \ 

You  have  consistently  laid  tl^e  immediate 
emphasis  on  jobs  and  skills.  Unemployment 
and  underemployment  are  a  cancer  threaten- 
ing the  whole  life  of  society;  the/ are  a  threat 
to  political  stability,  economlordevelopment 
and  social  progress  alike.  The  employment 
problems  of  the  developing  world  remain  a 
top  priority  In  all  our  work.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  entrusted  the  general  direction  of  all 
this  work  on  a  world  wide  basis  to  an  out- 
standing mternatlonal  servant  from  Africa, 
Abbas  Ammar. 

Jobs  and  skills  Involves  much  more  than 
manpower  planning,  placement,  vocational 
training,  management  develc^ment,  the 
treatment  of  migrant  labour  from  Africa 
In  other  countries  and  suchlike  matters.  We 
will  continue  and  expand  our  work  In  Africa 
on  all  these  matters  through  the  Jobs  and 
Skills  Programme  for  Africa  and  the  Turin 
Centre  for  Advanced  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Training  and  will  keep  the  African  Labour 
Ministers  Informed  of  progress,  but  much 
more  Is  Involved.  Employment  Involves  the 
whole  of  development  policy  and  decisions 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  There 
wUl  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  unless 
you  make  employment  the  focus  of  devel<^- 
ment  policy.  Inspired  by  this  belief,  eight 
African  Heads  of  State  have  now  requested 
our  co-operation  In  the  framing  of  compre- 
hensive employment  policies.  In  every  case 
we  have  responded  positively.  May  I  thank 
you  for  confidence  and  co-operation  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government  which  has 
made  this  positive  response  possible  and  as- 
sure every  Head  of  State  or  Government 
present  here  of  my  personal  co-operation  in 
ensuring  an  equally  positive  responre  to  any 
further  requests  of  this  nature  which  I  may 
receive  from  you. 

Jobs  and  skills  EU'e  vital  but  they  are  not 
enough.  A  second  cancer  threatens  the  body 
politic  of  Africa,  the  ever  growing  challenge 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Has  the  time  not  come  to  bal- 
ance the  World  Employment  Programme 
with  a  comparable  emphasis  on  greater  equal- 
ity of  income  distribution?  It  Is  not  vital 
to  give  much  greater  emphasis  to  social  ob- 
jectives In  the  forthcoming  international  ne- 
gotiations on  trade,  investment,  monetary, 
and  development  co-operation  policies?  Has 
it  not  become  urgent  to  give  the  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  Income  a  more  central 
place  In  national  development  policies  and 
to  avoid  the  concentration  of  development 
on  the  welfare  of  a  privileged  minority? 
This  will  be  the  theme  of  the  general  debate 
at  this  year's  session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  in  which  your  Ministers 
of  Labour  will  be  playing  a  leading  part.  I 
hope  the  debate  will  give  us  with  your  full 
approval  an  unequivocal  and  comprehensive 
mandate  to  launch  new  world  wide  Initia- 
tives   on    the   problem    of    Income   dlstrlbu- 
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tlon  and  focus  sharply  the  social  objectives 
which  should  set  the  key  note  for  the  forth- 
coming International  economic  negotiations. 

These  Immense  tasks  far  exceed  what  gov- 
ernments can  achieve  alone.  They  require  a 
mobilization  of  national  and  International 
effort  which  calls  for  the  participation  of 
the  whole  community.  In  matters  of  economic 
development  the  full  co-operation  of  em- 
ployers and  workers  Is  of  the  utmost  prac- 
tical Importance.  It  involves  a  most  delicate 
balance  of  freedom  and  responsibility.  The 
unique  tripartite  co-operation  pioneered  by 
the  ILO.  the  essence  of  which  Is  that  all 
three  groups  maintain  their  own  freedom 
and  Independence  and  respect  for  each 
others  but  act  In  responsible  co-operatlon 
with  each  other  for  the  common  good,  pro- 
vides a  pattern  for  the  necessary  balance  of 
freedom  and  responsibility. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  Issue  Involved.  You 
cannot  give  people  the  reality  of  freedom  un- 
less you  give  them  a  real  voice  In  shaping 
their  own  lives.  Trade  union  freedom  la  a 
vital  element  In  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

In  the  ILO  we  have  followed  with  much 

Interest  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Organisation  of  African  Trade  Union  Unity. 
We  look  forward  to  the  full  co-operation  with 
the  ILO  pledged  by  Its  Constituent  Congress. 
I  have  already  here  In  Addis  Ababa  Initiated 
personal  discussions  with  its  officers  concern- 
ing the  modalities  of  this  co-operation.  The 
relationships  which  should  exist  between 
the  Organisation  of  African  Trade  Union 
Unity  and  other  International  trade  union 
bodies  are  regarded  by  ILO  policy  and  stand- 
ards as  a  matter  for  the  organisations  con- 
cerned to  .settle  among  themselves,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly  two  broad 
principles  which  Involve  nxatters  of  the 
highest  policy.  I  submit  them  to  you  with 
respect  as  the  distillation  of  our  world-wide 
experience. 

The  essence  of  trade  unionism  Is  Its  free- 
dom and  independence  from  governments 
and  employers,  and,  may  I  add.  from  political 
parties.  If  trade  unionism  loses  its  freedom 
and  independence  It  forfeits  Us  value,  not 
only  for  workers  but  equally  for  governments 
and  employers.  As  the  authentic  voice  ot  the 
working  class,  trade  unionism  Is  on  the 
lowest  reckoning  an  Invaluable  early  warn- 
ing system  of  trouble  ahead  and.  on  a  higher 
plane,  the  natural  ally  of  imaginative  state- 
manshlp  in  achieving  far-reaching  social 
change  by  rational  dialogue  and  orderly 
progress.  If  trade  unionism,  by  losing  Its 
freedom  and  independence,  ceases  to  be  the 
authentic  voice  of  the  working  class.  It  loses 
Its  value  for  the  community  both  as  a  factor 
of  stability  and  as  a  force  for  change.  By 
making  trade  unionism  a  political  Instru- 
ment you  destroy  Its  fundamental  political 
value. 

You  will  expect  such  a  plea  for  trade  union 
freedom  from  the  Director-General  of  the 
ILO.  May  I  add  to  It  an  unequivocal  recogni- 
tion of  your  concern  that  trade  union  free- 
dom should  be  exercised  with  responsibility 
within  the  broader  discipline  of  the  general 
Interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  We 
share  this  natural  and  proper  concern.  All 
the  work  of  the  ILO  presupposes  trade  union 
freedom  and  organised  tripartite  co-opera- 
tion by  orderly  procedures  as  essential  to 
each  other.  Neither  can  subsist  without  the 
other.  Our  task  Is  to  make  a  reality  of  both. 

Equally  vital  Is  the  second  principle.  Trade 
unionism  has  sUways  been  a  world  move- 
ment. If  African  trade  unionism  Isolates  It- 
self In  Africa  it  will  forfeit  Its  Influence  on 
the  world  scene.  By  so  doing  It  would  weaken 
the  African  voice  In  circles  with  a  vast  and 
growing  Influence  on  major  questions  of 
world  economic  policy  vitally  affecting  Afri- 
can Interests.  It  Is  wholly  understandable 
that  there  should  be  a  widespread  desire  to 
reassess  the  place  of  African  trade  unionism 
In  world  trade  unionism  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  position  of  Africa,  but  It  would  be 


a  tragic  mishap  If  this  reassessment  were  to 
Impair  rather  than  enhance  the  Influence  of 
a  free  and  Independent  African  trade  union- 
ism In  world  trade  union  affairs.  The  ILO, 
the  only  place  where  all  the  trade  union 
movements  of  the  world  meet  together  In  a 
partnership  of  common  action,  is  the  natural 
forum  and  framework  within  which  the  par- 
ties concerned  should  work  out  among  them- 
selves, with  due  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  ILO  Freedom  of  Association  Conventions, 
the  new  modalities  of  the  place  of  African 
trade  unionism  in  world  trade  unionism.  This 
is  a  matter  of  special  Importance  at  a  time 
when  African  trade  unions  are  seeking  and 
receiving  through  the  ILO  world-wide  trade 
union  support  in  an  intenslfled  campaign 
against  apartheid  and  when  we  are  Increas- 
ingly preoccupied  with  the  labour  problems 
of  multinational  corporations. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  how  much  per- 
sonal pleasure  It  has  given  me  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  have  accepted  your  Invitation  as  an 
expression  of  your  confidence  In  the  ILO, 
but  I  have  also  welcomed  It  as  an  opportunity 
to  confirm  my  personal  Identification  with 
your  Ideals.  No  man  can  fulfill  the  responsi- 
bilities of  high  international  office  with  his 
own  strength.  He  can  do  so  only  with  the 
strength  which  comes  from  the  confidence  of 
those  he  serves. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence? 

As  Director-General  of  the  ILO  I  am  sworn 
to  the  impartial  service  of  all  mankind. 

It  Is,  however,  no  secret.  In  Africa  or  else- 
where, that  the  emergence  of  Africa  as  a  full 
partner  In  the  world  community  has  been 
among  my  constant  preoccupations  for  a 
lifetime  and  that  the  forging  of  a  partnership 
of  mutual  confidence  between  Africa  and 
the  ILO  was  among  my  special  responsibili- 
ties before  my  election  as  Director-General. 
I  am  here  to  confirm  to  you  my  dedication 
to  that  task. 

I  am  humbly  proud  to  have  been  privileged 
to  write  both  the  first  solemn  International 
conm[iltment  to  the  principle  of  racial  equal- 
ity, the  grand  affirmation  of  the  equal  rights 
of  all  human  beings,  lirespectlve  of  race. 
creed  or  sex,  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  first  practical  pro- 
granune  for  racial  equality  In  employment 
In  Southern  Africa,  the  ILO  Declaration 
against  Apartheid. 

Here  in  the  presence  of  the  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  I  solemnly  renew  my  personal 
pledge  of  unswerving  dedication  to  the  Ideal 
which  binds  us  In  a  common  cause,  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  all  mankind. 

This  personal  pledge  means  much  to  me, 
but  much  less  to  you  than  the  pledge  which 
I  bring  you  on  behalf  of  the  ILO. 

I  am  here  to  pledge  you  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  ILO  In  making  a  reality  through- 
out Africa  of  freedom  from  man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  man. 


G.  B.  NALLEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  South  Car- 
olina, G.  B.  Nalley  of  Easley.  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was  truly  a 
dynamic  man  who  accomplished  much 
for  the  good  ^■'i  his  community  and  State. 

The  example  of  his  life  is  one  which 
could  be  emulated  by  others  in  setting 
their  goals  and  applying  themselves  to- 
ward reaching  them.  Mr.  Nalley  had  a 
broad  vision  and  recognized  few  limita- 
tions in  achieving  the  course  he  set  for 
himself. 

At  the  age  of  15,  G.  B.  Nalley  entered 
the  business  world  by  operating  a  saw- 
mill. Later  he  combined  his  sawmill  and 
lumber  business  with  a  very  successful 
contracting  firm.  In  more  recent  years, 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  a  number  of  businesses  and  industries 


in  the  South  Carolina  Piedmont.  He 
served  as  either  a  director  or  trustee  for 
quite  a  few  other  companies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Nalley's  stature  had  not  escaped 
the  recognition  of  his  neighbors  and 
hometown  associates.  Nineteen  years 
ago  he  was  named  "Citizen  of  the  Year" 
by  both  the  Easley  Exchange  Club  and 
the  Easley  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  He  had  served  as  either 
president  or  chairman  of  several  civic 
organizations  or  community  institutions. 
His  church  was  an  Important  part  of  his 
life  and.  indeed,  at  his  death  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards  at 
Fairview  United  Methodist  Church. 

G.  B.  Nalley  was  my  friend  throughout 
the  years.  I  knew  him  as  a  patriotic, 
public  spirited,  fine  citizen,  and  his  com- 
munity, state  and  Nation  will  miss  him 
in  many  ways.  He  was  a  true  friend,  and 
I  feel  a  great  loss  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  de- 
voted wife,  Mrs.  LaVonne  Edmunds  Nal- 
ley: his  fine  son,  George  B.  Nalley,  Jr.,  of 
Easley,  B.C.;  his  lovely  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ashton  Phillips  of  Charleston,  S.C;  his 
four  sisters,  Mrs.  Paul  Lamar  of  Easley, 
Mrs.  Ray  Howard  of  Hendersonville, 
N.C.,  Mrs.  James  Stewart  of  Pickens,  S.C, 
and  Mrs.  N.  N.  Newton  of  Clemson,  S.C; 
and  his  two  brothers,  W.  E.  Nalley  and 
R.  Eugene  Nalley.  both  of  Palatka,  Fla. 
He  also  left  seven  splendid  grandchil- 
dren: Leslie  LeAnn  Nalley,  Kathryn  Le- 
Vonne  Nalley,  and  George  Weston  Nalley 
of  Easley;  and  Ted  Ashton  Phillips,  Jr., 
George  Mark  Phillips.  Alton  Clarence 
Phillips,  and  Sarah  LaVonne  Phillips  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  Mrs.  Thurmond  joins  me 
in  extending  sympathy  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  to  their  many 
friends. 

No  lady  was  ever  more  devoted  to  her 
husband  than  the  capable  and  talented 
Mrs.  "Tincey"  Nalley.  She  stood  by 
him  through  thick  and  thin  and  repre- 
sents the  highest  qualities  of  loyalty  and 
dedication  in  a  marriage.  She  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  womanhood  at  its 
finest. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  a  number  of 
articles  and  editorials  about  the  life  and 
death  of  G.  B.  Nalley  appeared  in  news- 
papers of  South  Carolina.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  of  them  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  follows:  "G.  B.  Nalley 
Dies  At  56,"  Greenville  Piedmont,  Green- 
ville, S.C.  October  1,  1973;  "Easley  Civic, 
Business  Leader  Dies,"  the  Greenville 
News,  Greenville,  S.C,  October  2.  1973; 
"G.  B.  Nalley  Of  Easley  Dies  At  56."  the 
News  and  Courier,  Charleston.  S.C,  Oc- 
tober 2.  1973;  "G.  B.  Nalley,  Sr.,  Dies  In 
Easley,"  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C. 
October  2,  1973;  "G.  B.  Nalley,  Sr.,  Local 
Civic.  Business  Leader,  Dies  Monday," 
the  Progress.  Easley.  S.C,  October  3, 
1973;  and  "G.  B.  Nalley,  Sr,"  the  Prog- 
ress, Easley,  S.C,  October  3,  1973,  two 
articles  from  the  Greenville  Piedmont; 
an  article  from  the  State  newspaiier;  an 
editorial  from  the  Greenville  News;  and 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Nalley,  Jr., 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Nalley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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O.  B.  Nalxa T  Dies  at  56 

EUsLET. — George  Burdlne  Nalley  Sr.,  66,  of 
300  Dogwood  Lane,  business  and  civic  leader 
and  head  of  Easley  Lumber  Co.  and  Nalley 
Commercial  Properties,  died  Monday. 

Born  In  Anderson  County,  he  was  the  son 
of  the  late  L.  Elford  and  Olivia  Smith  Nalley 
and  was  a  member  of  Palrvlew  Methodist 
Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  LaVonne  Edmonds 
Kalley  of  the  home;  a  son.  George  B.  Nalley 
of  Easley:  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ashton  (Sarah 
LaVonne)  Phillips  of  Charleston;  seven 
grandchUdren;  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Paul  (Clara) 
Lamar  of  Easley.  Mrs.  Ray  (Anne)  Howard  of 
HendersonvUle.  N.C..  Mrs.  James  Ella  (Ruth) 
Stewart  of  Pickens,  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  (Sarah) 
Newton  of  Clemaon;  two  brothers,  W.  E. 
Nalley  and  R.  Eugene  Nalley  of  Palatka.  Fla. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  ajn.  Wednes- 
day In  Robinson  Funeral  Home  with  the 
Revs.  Ford  PhUpott  and  Kenneth  Bobo. 
Burial  will  follow  In  HUlcrest  Memorial  Park. 

The  body  Is  at  the  funeral  home,  where  the 
family  will  receive  friends  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
Tuesday. 

Easlet  Civic.  Bosinzss  Leader  Dies 

Easley. — George  Burdlne  Nalley.  66.  of  200 
Dogwood  Lane,  business  and  civic  leader  and 
head  of  Easley  Lumber  Co.  and  Nalley  Com- 
mercial Properties,  died  Monday. 

Born  in  Anderson  County,  a  son  of  the  late 
L.  Elford  and  Olivia  Smith  Nalley,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  Fair- 
view  United  Methodist  Church. 

Nalley  started  In  business  at  the  age  of  16. 
operating  a  sawmill.  In  1949-50  he  organized 
a  sawmill  and  lumber  business  In  Easley  and 
began  a  thriving  contracting  business. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
industry  and  other  civic  improvements  In 
upper  South  Carolina.  Including  Swlrl,  Inc., 
Stayon  Products,  Piedmont  Shirt.  Dann 
Manufacturing  and  Enxb-Tex  Embroidering 
Co. 

Also  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Fund. 
Palmetto  Real  instate  Investment  Trust. 
Charlotte  Motor  Speedway,  former  president 
of  New  Oalax  Mirror  Corp.,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Quality  Construction  Co.  and 
other  affiliated  companies. 

Nalley  was  past  president  of  the  Easley  Ex- 
change Club,  past  president  of  Easley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  charter  member  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Board  of  Pickens 
County,  chairman  of  the  initial  fund  raising 
group  for  Easley  Hospital  and  March  of 
Dimes  In  Pickens  County  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Easley  RotSry  Club. 

Nalley  was  named  "Citizen  of  the  Year" 
in  1964  by  both  the  Easley  Exchange  Club 
and  the  Easley  Business  and  Professional 
Woman's  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lavann  Ed- 
monds Nalley;  a  son.  George  B.  Nalley  Jr., 
Easley;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ashton  Phillips  of 
Charleston;  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Paul  Lamar  of 
Easley.  Mrs.  Ray  Howard  of  Hendersonville, 
N.C.,  Mrs.  James  Stewart  of  Pickens.  Mrs. 
N.  N.  Newton  of  Clemson;  two  brothers.  W.  E. 
and  R.  Eugene  Nalley  of  Palatka.  Fla..  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

F^^ncral  services  will  be  Wednesday  at  11 
a.m.  at  Robinson  ?^lneral  Home,  with  burial 
In  HUlcrest  Memorial  Park. 

The  body  Is  at  the  funeral  home  where  the 
family  will  receive  friends  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
Tuesday. 

G    B.  Nalley  or  Easley  Dies  at  56 

Easley. — George  Burdlne  Nalley,  56,  busi- 
ness and  civil  leader  and  head  of  Easley  lum- 
ber Co.  and  Nalley  Commercial  Properties, 
died  here  Monday. 

He  was  Intrumental  In  the  development  of 
Industry  and  other  civic  Improvements  In 
upper  South  Carolina,  Including  Swlrl,  Inc., 


Stayon  Products,  Piedmont  Shirt,  Dann  Man- 
ufacturmg  and  Emb-Tex  Embroidering  Co. 

Also  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Ftind, 
Palmetto  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust. 
Charlotte  Motor  Speedway,  former  president 
of  New  Galax  Mirror  Cory  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Quality  Construction  Co.  and 
other  affiliated  companies. 

Nalley  was  past  president  of  the  Easley 
Exchange  Club,  past  president  of  the  Easley 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  a  charter  member  of 
Plannmg  and  Development  Board  of  Pick- 
ens County,  chairman  of  the  Initial  fund 
raising  group  for  Easley  Baptist  Hospital  and 
the  March  of  Dimes  In  Pickens  County  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Easley  Rotary 
Club. 

The  funeral  wUl  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  ftt 
Robtason  Funeral  Home.  Burial  wm  be  In 
HUlcrest  Memorial  Park. 

Surviving  are:  his  widow.  Mrs.  LaVonne 
Edmonds  Nalley  of  Easley;  a  son.  George  B. 
Nalley  Jr.  of  Easley;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ashton 
Phillips  of  Charleston;  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Paul 
Lamar  of  Easley,  Mrs.  Ray  Howard  of  Hen- 
dersonville, N.C.,  Mrs.  James  Stewart  of  Pick- 
ens and  Mrs.  N.  N.  Newton  of  Clemson;  two 
brothers,  W.  E.  Nalley  and  R.  Eugene  Nalley 
of  Palatka,  Fla.;  seven  grandchUdren. 


G.  B.  Nailet  Sr.  Dies  in  Easley 

Easley. — George  Burdlne  Nalley  Sr.,  56. 
business  and  civic  leader,  died  Monday  In  a 
local  hospital. 

Born  in  Anderson  County,  he  was  a  son 
of  the  late  L.  Alfred  and  Olivia  Smith  Nalley. 
He  lived  all  his  life  In  Easley. 

In  1949  he  organized  the  Easley  Lumber 
Co.,  a  sawmill  and  lumber  business  which 
has  grown  to  encompass  buUdlng  in  the 
Southeast.  In  addition  to  developing  scores 
of  shopping  centers  during  the  past  two 
decides.  Mr.  Nalley  was  Instrumental  In  the 
development  and  location  of  Industry  In 
Upper  South  Carolina.  Industry  located  In- 
cluded Swlrl  Inc..  Stayon  Products,  Piedmont 
Shirt  Co..  Dan  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Emb- 
Tex  Embroidering  Co. 

Mr.  Nalley  was  past  president  of  the  Easley 
Exchange  Club  and  the  Easley  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Nalley  Commercial  Properties, 
Inc..  Easley  Lumber  Co.  and  Quality  Con- 
struction Co. 

He  was  named  Citizen  of  the  Year  in  1954 
by  the  Easley  Exchange  Club  and  the  Easley 
Buslne.ss  and  Professional  Women's  Club.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Initial  fund  raising 
group  of  the  Easley  Baptist  Hoslptal. 

Mr.  Nalley  was  a  director  of  the  Real  Es- 
tate Investment  Fund,  the  Palmetto  Real 
Estate  Investment  Trust  and  the  Charlotte 
Motor  Speedway.  He  was  formerly  president 
of  New  Galax  Mirror  Corp.  and  a  member  of 
Ford   PhUpot   Evangelistic   Association. 

Mr.  Nalley  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Planning  and  Development  Board  of  Pick- 
ens County.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  In  Pickens  County  and  was  an 
honorary  member  of  Easley  Rotary  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  LaVonne 
Edmonds  Nalley;  a  son.  George  B.  Nalley  Jr. 
of  Easley:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ashton  Phillips 
of  Charleston:  seven  grandchildren;  four  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Paul  Lamar  of  Easley.  Mrs.  Ray 
Howard  of  Hendersonville.  N.C.;  Mrs.  James 
Stewart  of  Pickens  and  Mrs.  N.  N.  Newton  of 
Clemson;  and  two  brothers  W.  E.  and  R. 
Eugene  Nalley  of  Palatka.  Fla. 

Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  in 
Robinson  Funeral  Home,  with  burial  In  Hill- 
crest  Memorial  Park. 

G.    B.    Nalley,    Sr..    Local    Civic,    Business 

Leader,  Dies  Monday 

F*uneral  services  for  George  Burdlne  Nalley. 

56.  of  200  Dogwood  Lane,  local  business  and 

civic  leader  and  head  of  Easley  Lumber  Co. 


and  NaUey  Commercial  Properties,  who  dleSd 
Monday,  were  to  be  conducted  today 
(Wednesday)  at  11  a.m.  at  Robinson  Funeral 
Home,  with  burial  In  HUlcrest  Memorial 
Park. 

Bom  In  Anderson  County,  a  son  of  the  late 
L.  Elford  and  Olivia  Smith  NaUey,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  Fairview 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Nalley  started  In  business  at  the  age  of 
15,  operating  a  sawmill.  In  1949-50  he  or- 
ganized a  sawmUl  and  lumber  business  In 
Easley  and  began  a  thrlvtag  contracting  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  the  development  of 
Industry  and  other  civic  Improvements  In 
upper  South  Carolina,  including  Swlrl,  Inc., 
Stayon  Products,  Piedmont  Shirt,  Dann 
Manufacturing  and  Emb-Tex  Embroidering 
Co. 

Also  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Real  Estate  Investment  Fund.  Pal- 
metto Real  Estate  Investment  Trust,  Char- 
lotte Motor  Speedway,  former  president  of 
New  Galax  Mirror  Corp.,  and  chsOrman  of  the 
board  of  Quality  Construction  Co.  and  other 
affiliated  companies. 

Nalley  was  past  president  of  the  Easley  Ex- 
change Club.  i>ast  president  Easley  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  charter  member  of  planning 
and  Development  Board  of  Plcklns  County, 
chairman  of  the  Initial  fund  raising  group  for 
Easley  Hospital  and  March  of  Dimes  In  Pick- 
ins  County  and  honorary  member  of  Easley 
Rotary  Club. 

Nalley  was  named  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  In 
1954  by  both  the  Easley  Exchange  Club  and 
the  Easley  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lavonne  Ed- 
monds Nalley;  a  son,  George  B.  Nalley  Jr., 
Easley;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ashton  Phillips  of 
Charleston;  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Paul  Lamar  of 
Easley,  Mrs.  Ray  Howard  of  Hendersonville, 
N.C.,  Mrs.  James  Stewart  of  Pickens.  Mrs.  N. 
N.  Newton  of  Clemson;  two  brothers.  W.  E. 
and  R.  Eugene  Nalley  of  Palatka.  Fla..  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

G.  B.  Nalley.  Sr. 

In  1954,  both  the  Easley  Exchange  Club 
and  the  Easley  Business  and  Professional 
Woman's  Club  named  George  Burdlne  Nalley 
Sr..  who  was  then  37  years  old,  "Citizen  of 
the  Year." 

O.  B.  Nalley  died  Monday  at  the  age  of  56, 
leaving  as  one  of  his  memorials  a  staggering 
list  of  ambitions  and  well  fulfilled  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  the  City  of  Easley  and 
South  Carolina  and  a  quiet  lost  of  private 
philanthropies  to  individuals  and  groups  who 
wUl   not   forget   those  philanthropies. 

Farm-reared,  G.  B.  Nalley  got  his  start  In 
the  business  world  at  13.  when  he  took  over 
the  responslbUlty  of  family  farms  as  a  school 
dropout  smd  at  the  age  of  15  was  running 
a  sawmill.  He  was  successful  at  both.  In  1949, 
he  organized  a  sawmill  and  Ivmiber  business 
m  Easley  and  began  a  contractmg  business 
which  did  approximately  $4  mflllon  In  busi- 
ness in  1964,  much  of'lt  In  developing  shop- 
ping centers. 

He  built  shopping  centers  for  leasing  pur- 
poses In  a  dozen  or  more  cities  throughout 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  He 
built  more  than  150  A&P  stores  and  over 
300  service  stations  throughout  the  South. 
He  buUt  his  company  mto  one  of  the  strong- 
est commercial  building  firms  In  the  South- 
east. 

Enterprising,  Intelligent,  forthright  and 
energetic,  G.  B.  Nalley  gave  much  of  his  busi- 
ness acumen  and  his  time  and  efforts  to 
Easley  and  Pickens  County.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Planning  and  Development 
Board  of  Pickens  County,  chairman  of  the 
initial  fund-raising  group  of  Easley  Hospital 
and  for  the  March  of  Dimes  In  Pickens 
County.  He  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Stewards  of  Palrvlew  United  Meth- 
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(x^ist  Church,  past  president  of  the  Eaaley 
Exchange  Club,  past  president  of  the  Easley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  hon<»'ar7 
member   of   the   Easley   Rotary   Club. 

O.  B.  Nalley  was  initially  and  directly  In- 
strumental In  the  development  of  Industry 
and  other  civic  improvements  In  upper  South 
Carolina. 

In  an  editorial  in  The  Easley  Progress  In 
1954,  the  late  Editor  Jullen  Wyatt  wrote  of 
O.  B.  Nalley,  ".  .  .  It  Is  svispected  that  the 
big  secret  of  O.  B.'s  success  is  that  infectious 
smile  and  good  nature  that  is  always  witb 
him.  Ifs  not  that  alone,  however,  as  the 
large  volume  of  his  business  transactions 
indicates  an  ability  to  back  up  the  ever- 
present  smile." 

O.  B.  Nalley  leaves  behind  him  a  long  list 
of  accomplishments  which  made  his  church, 
his  home  town,  and  his  state  a  better  place 
for  his  having  backed  up  that  smile  by 
earnest  and  successful  action. 

The  total  community  Is  diminished  by  his 
death.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in  Easley.  In- 
dividuals of  the  stature  of  O.  B.  Nalley  are 
needed — and   are  not  found  often. 

Nalley  Rnrs  Are  Planned  Wkdnesdat 

Easlet,  S.C. — Funeral  services  will  be  con- 
ducted Wednesday  for  Oeorge  Burdine  Nal- 
ley, a  business  and  civic  leader  in  Easley  for 
many  years. 

Nalley  died  Monday  at  the  age  of  56. 

He  was  president  of  the  Easley  Lumber  Co. 
and  the  Nalley  Commercial  Properties. 

He  had  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Real  Estate  Investment  I^nd,  the  Pal- 
metto Real  Estate  Investment  Trust,  and  the 
Charlotte  Motor  Sp>eedway. 

Nalley  also  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Easley  Exchange  Club  and  the  Easley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  Pickens  County  Plsuaning  and  Develop- 
ment Board. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Wednesday  at  11 
a.m.  at  Robinson  Funeral  Home  by  Revs.  Ford 
PhUpott  and  Kenneth  Bobo  with  burial  In 
Hillcrest  Memorial  Park. 

The  body  Is  at  the  funeral  home  where  the 
family  will  receive  friends  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
today. 


Q.  B.  Nallet  Dies  at  56 
Easlet,  S.C— George  Burdine  Nalley  Sr.,  56, 

of  210  E)ogwood  Lane,  business  and  civic 
leader  and  head  of  Easley  Lumber  Co.  and 
Nalley  Commercial  Properties,  died  Monday. 

Bom  In  Anderson  County,  he  vros  the  son 
of  the  late  Elford  and  OUvla  Smith  Nalley 
and  was  a  member  of  F^lrvlew  Methodist 
Church. 

Survivors  are  hla  wife,  LaVonne  Edmonds 
Nalley  of  the  home:  a  son,  George  B.  Nalley 
of  Easley:  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ashton  (Sarah  La 
Vonne)  Phillips  of  Charleston;  seven  grand- 
Children:  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Paul  (Clara) 
Laoux  of  Easley,  Mrs.  Ray  (Anne)  Howard 
of  Hendersonvllle.  N.C.,  Mrs.  James  Ella 
(Ruth)  Stewart  of  Pickens,  and  Mrs.  E.  N. 
(Sarah)  Newton  of  Clemson:  two  brothers, 
W.  B.  Nalley  and  R.  Eugene  Nalley  of  Pa- 
latka,  F^a. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednes- 
day in  Robinson  Funeral  Home  with  the 
Revs.  Ford  PhUpott  and  Kenneth  Bobo.  Bur- 
Ul  will  follow  in  Hillcrest  Memorial  Park. 

The  body  is  at  the  funerta  home,  where  the 
family  will  receive  friends  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
Tuesday. 

O.  B.  Nallet  Sa.  Dies  in  Easlet 
Easlet. — Oeorge    Burdine    Nalley    Sr.,    56. 

business  and  civic  leader,  died  Monday  In  a 

local  hospital. 

Bom   In  Anderson   County,  he   was  a  son 

of  the  late  L.  Alfred  and  OUvla  Smith  Nalley. 

He  lived  all  his  life  in  Easley. 
In  1949  he  organized  the  Easley  Lumber 

Co.,   a  sawmill   and   lumber  btislness  which 


has  grown  to  encompass  building  in  the 
Southeast.  In  addition  to  developing  scores 
of  shopping  centers  during  the  past  two 
decades,  Mr.  Nalley  was  instrumental  In  the 
development  and  location  of  industry  In 
Upper  South  Carolina.  Industry  located  In- 
cluded Swirl  Inc.,  Stayon  Products.  Piedmont 
Shirt  Co..  Dann  Manufactiulng  Co.,  and  Emb- 
Tex  Embroidering  Co. 

Mr.  Nalley  was  past  president  of  the  Easley 
Exchange  Club  and  the  Easley  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Nalley  Commercial  Properties, 
Inc.,  Easley  Lumber  Co.  and  Quality  (Con- 
struction Co. 

He  was  named  Citizen  of  the  Year  In  1964 
by  the  Easley  Exchange  Club  and  the  Easley 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  initial  fund  raising 
group  of  the  Easley  Baptist  Hospital.  Mr. 
Nalley  was  a  director  of  the  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Fund,  the  Palmetto  Real  Estate 
Investment  Trust  and  the  (Charlotte  Motor 
Speedway.  He  was  formerly  president  of  New 
Qalax  Mirror  Corp.  and  a  member  of  Ford 
PhUpott  Evangelistic  Association. 

Mr.  NaUey  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Planning  and  Development  Board  of  Pickens 
County.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  March 
of  Dimes  In  Pickens  County  and  was  an 
honorary  member  of  Easley  Rotary  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  LaVonne  Ed- 
monds NaUey:  a  son,  George  B.  Nalley  Jr.  of 
Easley:  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ashton  PhUllps  of 
Charleston;  seven  grandchUdrcn;  four  sisters, 
Mrs.  Paul  Lamar  of  Easley,  Mrs.  Ray  Howard 
of  HendersonvlUe,  N.C.,  Mrs.  James  Stewart 
of  Pickens,  and  Mrs.  N.  N.  Newton  of  Clem- 
son; and  two  brothers,  W.  E.  and  R.  Eugene 
Nalley  of  Palatka,  Pla. 

Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  In 
Robinson  Funeral  Home,  with  burial  In  Hill- 
crest Memorial  Park. 

Easlet  Civic,  Business  Leaoib  Dus 
Easlet. — George  Burdine  Nalley,  56,  of  200 
Dogwood  Lane,  business  and  civic  leader  and 
head  of  Easley  Lumber  Co.  and  Nalley  Com- 
mercial Properties,  died  Monday. 

Born  In  Anderson  County,  a  son  of  the 

late  L.  Elford  and  Olivia  Smith  Nalley.  he 

was  chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards  of 

Falrvlew  United  Methodist  (Church. 

NaUey  started  In  business  at  the  age  of  15, 

operating  a  sawmUl.  In  1849-50  he  orga- 
nized a  sawmill  and  lumber  business  in  Eas- 
ley and  began  a  thriving  contracting  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  the  development 
of  Industry  and  other  civic  improvements 
In  upper  South  Carolina,  Including  Swirl, 
Inc.,  Stayon  Products,  Piedmont  Shirt,  Dann 
Manufacturing  and  Emh-Tex  Embroidering 
Co. 

Also  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Real  Estate  Investment  Fund,  Pal- 
metto Real  Estate  Investment  Trust,  Char- 
lotte Motor  Sp>eedway,  former  president  of 
New  Oalax  Mirror  Corp.,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Quality  Construction  Co.  and 
other  aflOllated  companies. 

Nalley  was  past  president  of  the  Easley 
Exchange  Club,  past  president  Easley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  charter  member  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Board  of  Pickens 
County,  chairman  of  the  Initial  fxind  raising 
group  for  Easley  Hospital  and  March  of 
Dimes  In  Pickens  (County  and  honorary 
member  of  Easley  Rotary  (Club. 

Nalley  was  named  "Citizen  of  the  Tear" 
In  1964  by  both  the  Easley  Exchange  Club 
and  the  Easley  Business  and  Professional 
Woman's  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  LaVonne  Ed- 
monds Nalley:  a  son.  Oeorge  B.  Nalley,  Jr., 
Easley;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ashton  Phillips  of 
Charleston;  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Paul  Lamar 
of  Easley,  Mrs.  Ray  Howard  of  Henderson- 
vllle, N.C..  Mrs.   James   Stewart   of   Pickens. 


Mrs.  N.  N.  Newton  of  Clemson;  two  brothers 
W.  E.  and  B.  Exigene  Nalley  of  Palatka,  PuJ 
and  seven  grandchUdren.  '     ^ 

Funeral  services  will  be  Wednesday  at 
11  a.m.  at  Robinson  Funeral  Home  with 
burial  in  HlUcrest  Memorial  Park. 

The  body  la  at  the  funeral  home  where  the 
family  wUl  receive  friends  from  7  to  9  pm. 
Tuesday. 

Oeorgk  Bitbdinx  Nallet 
Oeorge    Burdine    NaUey   was    a    self-made 
man  who  applied  his  vast  energy  and  abUlty 
to  the  growth  and  progress  of  his  home 

community  of  Easley  and  upstate  South 
Carolina,  He  was  a  rare  individual. 

His  business  success  was  based  on  shrewd 
common  sense  and  hard  work.  Hundreds  of 
persons  In  this  area  owe  their  Jobs  directly 
to  the  Industrial  development  he  promoted. 

O.  B.  Nalley  believed  strongly  In  the  future 
of  South  Carolina.  Over  the  years  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  long  list  of  business,  civic  and 
church  endeavors  dedicated  to  making  hla 
community  and  state  better  places  In  which 
to  live  and  work. 

BssentlaUy,  Mr.  Nalley  was  a  contractor,  a 
buUder.  And  he  was  Instrumental  in  buUd- 
Ing  an  attitude  for  progress  In  the  upstate. 
As  a  key  business  leader,  he  helped  set  the 
pace  for  personal  Involvement  In  total  com- 
munity growth. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  big  heart,  who  was 
never  too  busy  to  talk  with  a  friend  or  to 
respond  to  a  plea  for  help.  His  recent  death 
is  mourned  by  the  many  people  with  whom 
he  came  In  contact  during  bis  unique  life. 

SWIRL,  Inc., 
EoMley.  S.C,  October  1973. 

DxAX  Bttd:  It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  your  dad. 

It  Is  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  express  my 
feelings  by  mere  words  but  I  do  want  you  to 
know  how  much  I  sympathize  with  you  In 
your  time  of  sorrow. 

Throughout  the  twenty  years  I  knew  yovir 
Dad  he  had  my  respect  and  admiration  and 
of  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

To  few  are  granted  so  warm  a  personality 
and  so  fine  an  intelligence. 

Please  accept  my  deepest  and  sincerest 
sympathy  for  you  and  your  famUy  In  your 
bereavement. 

Sincerely, 
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Pickkns  Countt  Planking  and 

Development  Commissioit, 
Pickena.  S.C,  October  4,  1973. 
Mr.  O.  B.  Nallet,  Jr., 
Easley.  S.C. 

Dear  Bud;  Your  associates  on  the  Planning 
Conunisslon  and  I  extend  our  sympathy  to 
you  and  your  famUy  In  the  passing  of  your 
father.  His  untimely  death  leaves  a  void  in 
yovir  lives,  and  his  county  and  state  wUl  be 
of  less  stature  because  of  his  passing. 

His  contributions  to  all  of  us  have  been 
substantial  and  his  accomplishments  mani- 
fest a  dynamic  personality  that  held  more 
compassion  than  many  realized.  I  know  that 
you  are  proud  of  all  of  these  positions  and 
p>ermanent  contributions,  and  I  hope  that 
they  may  give  you  some  comfort  during  the 
sad  days. 

We  pray  for  your  comfort  and  acceptance 
of  this  inevitable  fate  of  all  men  and  that 
you  are  thankful  for  the  gift  of  his  life. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  W.     Cooler. 


Hawthorne  Aviation, 

MiTNiciPAL  Airport, 
Charletton,  S.C,  October  2, 1973. 
Mr.  O.  B.  Nallet,  Jr.. 
Easley,  S.C. 

Dear  Bin>:  I  was  distressed  when  I  received 
the  news  that  O.  B.  had  passed  away.  This  is 


a  genuine  personal  loss  to  me,  as  I  was  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  his  many  friends. 

We  have  loet  a  very  unusual  gentleman. 
He  was  often  unorthoidox,  and  actually  en- 
joyed keeping  his  friends  and  associates  "off 
balance",  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  totaUy 
honest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  had  a 
fertUe  and  active  mind,  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  an  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  en- 
ergy. These  traits  combined  to  "make  things 
happen". 

I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  I  will  say 
here  that  wUl  ease  your  sense  of  grief  at  this 
time,  but  I  will  remind  you  that  your  grief 
will  pass  for  you  and  your  family,  but  your 
pride  Ln  his  accomplishments  wUl  live  on  in 
his  memory. 

Please  express  my  deep  condolences  to  your 
Mother.  With  deepest  sympathy. 
Sincerely, 

Vernon  B.  Strickland, 

President. 


Thomas  B.  Coleman, 
New  Bern.  N.C.,  October  1, 1973. 
Dear  Bud:  I  was  grieved  today  to  learn  of 
your  loss.  I  wUl  be  in  Washington  Wednes- 
day. However  I  wUl  l>e  thlnkmg  of  you. 

I  have  never  met  anyone  who  impressed 
me  so  deeply  on  such  a  short  acquaintance 
as  your  father. 

Often  I  have  thought  of  a  report  coming 
from  N.C.'s  largest  bank,  indicating  that  his 
character  and  Integrity  were  beyond  re- 
proach but  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  any 
thought  of  outtradlng  him  (a  most  cherished 
reputation  eh.) 

Best  regards.  i 

I  Tom. 

Oabrikl  B.  Schwartz, 
New  York,  N.T.,  October  1, 1973. 

Dear  Bod:  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Ed 
Hellnke  that  your  dad  has  passed  away.  My 
deepest  sympathy  to  your  mother  and  all  of 
the  family. 

O.  B.  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  peo- 
ple I  have  been  prlvUeged  to  know,  and  I 
have  the  kindest  memories  of  the  time  we 
spent  together  In  EMley  and  New  York.  His 
quaUtles  of  mind  and  spirit  were  in  the 
best  traditions  of  American  Individualism. 
He  was  rough-hewn  but  always  gentle  and 
considerate  of  others.  He  appeared  as  a  sim- 
ple man.  yet  had  a  great  intellect,  a  delight 
in  living  and  always  a  profound  humanitar- 
lanlsm  which  led  him  to  'do  Justice,  love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God".  He  wUl 
be  missed. 

Sincerely. 

Gabs. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  2:45  P.M.  TODAY 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with 
agreement  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2:45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:08  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtll  2:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McClellan). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  £issistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Orlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hattiaway 

Hruska 

Long 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:52 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:12  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  (Mr.  McClure). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2408)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  318)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  by  Members  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Gross,  Mr.  Derwinski,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania  were  appointed  manag- 
ers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  8250)  to 
authorize  certain  programs  and  activities 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  542)  concerning  the 
war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it  will 
be  a  live  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  468  Leg.] 

Abourezk  Beall  Cook 

Aiken  Brock  Dole 

Allen  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Domenicl 

Baker  Cannon  Eastland 

Bartlett  Clark  Faimln 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 

McClure 
Metealf 
Psistore 
Roth 


Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Symington 

Tart 

Tunney 

Toung 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) .  A  quonma  is  not  present.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  sergeant  at  arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ser- 
geant at  arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  nsmies: 
Bayh  HaskeU  PeU 

Bellmon  HoUings  Percy 

Bennett  Hughes  Proxmlre 

Biden  Jackson  Randolph 

Brooke  Javits  Saxbe 

Burdick  Johnston  Schwelker 

Byrd.  Kennedy  Scott, 

Harry  P..  Jr.    McClellan  Wiiliam  L. 

Case  McOovern  Sparkman 

Chiles  Montoya  Stennls 

Church  Moss  Stevens 

Cranston  Nelson  Stevenson 

Eagleton  Nunn  Thurmond 

Pul  bright  Pack  wood  Weicker 

Gravel  Pearson  WUllams 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mi.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtrsKiE),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicofT).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRkY),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  th^at  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hudbleston)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annotuice  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley>.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness  In  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  A  quorum 
is  present.  

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Arkansas  with  the  proviso  that  I  retain 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1974 — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  House  Joint  Resolution  727, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  re- 
port, signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  page  33597.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  provide 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  those  Federal  programs  for 
which  regular  appropriations  bills  have 
not  as  of  yet  been  enacted.  The  pending 
resolution  would  extend  the  original  res- 
olution which  had  a  termination  date  of 
September  30.  1973,  to  the  "sine  die  ad- 
journment" date  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

This  resolution  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  from  using  any  funds  to 
carry  out  programs  which  discriminate 
between  petroleum  marketers  in  the 
method  of  establishing  prices  for  petro- 
leum products.  The  House  agreed  with 
the  Senate  amendment  which  exempts 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the  quar- 
terly funding  rate  requirement  for  Mtiv- 
Ities  covered  by  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments,  the 
resolution  provides  for  a  new  distribution 
formula  for  title  1-A  of  the  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Under  the 
agreement  reached  with  the  House 
States  shall  receive  grants  of  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  their  1972  allotment 
and  local  educational  agencies  shall  re- 
ceive not  less  than  90  percent  nor  more 
than  115  percent  of  the  funds  received  In 
their  1973  allotment. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  formula 
provided  in  this  resolution  should  only 
be  looked  upon  as  an  interim  solution  to 
a  very  complex  problem.  Deficiencies  in 
the  present  formula  under  which  eligi- 
bility is  determined  must  be  corrected. 
The  conferees  are  aware  that  new  legis- 
lation is  currently  being  developed  by  the 
appropriate  authorizing  committees.  We 
urge  early  action  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
following  my  remarks  on  this  conference 
report,  a  table  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  OfiQce  of 
Education  which  lists  the  estimated  dis- 
tribution of  funUs  under  title  1-A  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  GRANTS-PT.  A  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Appropriations, 
fiscal  year  1972 

(1) 


Fiscal  year  1973, 
operating  level 

(2) 


House  bill— Local  educational  agency 
hold  harmless  at  85  percent  ot  1973 
level 


Senate  bill    State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  hold  harmless  at 
90/1 10  at  1972  level 


Conference  bill  -State  hold  harmless 
at  90  percent  of  1972  LEA  hold 
harmless  at  90/llS  1973  level 


(3) 


(«) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Total  amount  for  all  parts 
of  title  I Jl,  597, 000. 000 

Total  tor  States  and  District 
of  Columbia,  pt  A,  local 
grants i  1,364.707,215 

*!»'',»'"» 40.257,134 

*'?ska 2,054,974 

*'|"na 8.64«,415 

J'^-ansas 24,214.456 

Caitotnia 122.028,439 

Colorado 10,100  532 

Connecticut \\,iU  005 

Delaware 2,242,2% 

Florida 26,445  029 

S«or8ia 39.947,788 

t|»*aii 3,250.669 

,'!^?*io 2.730,  118 

ll'no'S 63.243,090 

"<<'ana 16,999.801 

'owa 15.464,659 

5^osas  10.427,273 

.Kentucky 37. 131  905 

Louisiana 34,683,312 

Maine.    5.607.  754 

Wafyland 19.423.141 

Massachusetts 23  858  ICl 

Kl^ii*^" - 47.708,517 

"jinesota 21. 120,043 

Mississippi 42.074. 152 

Wi^oi'i 25,  579. 100 

•Montana 3.013,338 

Nebraska 7.523.056 

Nevada 883,771 

New  Hampshire 1,908  409 

New  Jersey 44.860.594 

New  Mexico 9  629  504 

New  York 193.459.929 

North  Carolina 55  269  988 

North  Dakota 4' 271' 181 

Sllio- 41,269,978 

Oklahoma 18.199.914 

Oregon 9  382  231 

Pennsylvania .'.J  67.' 113."  702 

frhode  Island  5.189  238 

South  Carolina 'J  34'313'l20 

South  Dakota 6.266  048 

Tennessee 36.288,395 

J,f"s - 69,566,731 

H"''  -  -  3,593,198 

Vermont 2.107.682 

^fPnia 33,803.541 

Washington 12.255,022 

West  Virginia 20,524  496 


tl,  585,  OOP.  OOP       $1,629,000,000       >1, 810. 000, 000    tl,  629.  OOP.  OOP  Jl.  810.  OOP.  OPO       $1, 629, 000.  OPP  $1,810,000,000 


» 1,316. 037. 468       '1,305,190,699       '1,444,083,033         1.305.191,181       U,  444. 267, 379         1.305,203.418  1,444.116,298 


34,  549, 166 
2,415,064 
8. 134,  242 

20,963.618 

111.618,375 

10. 237,  378 

11,747,931 

2,  323,  748 

24,111,072 

40,  573, 812 

3.715,263 

2.  719,  220 

69  554  901 

18.  773.  439 
14,601,661 

9. 147,  430 
32, 212,  788 
31,322.489 

5,633.673 

19.  380, 669 
24, 893,  505 
51,  768.  916 
20. 897. 155 

35.  922. 629 
23.  367.  302 

2.  865,  542 
7,187.530 

923,899 

2.007.413 
44,  232.  287 

7.  393. 185 

196.  835.  764 

51.556.663 

4.101.267 
42.  248, 122 
16.  649.  246 

8.421.321 
64. 998. 125 

4,  873.  849 
29.  853.  231 

5.  470.  551 
31.  273. 191 
67. 675.  754 

3.  894.  921 
2. 093. 957 

31. 522.  692 
13,  445.  639 
17, 319. 813 


29,  366, 791 
2, 682, 258 
7, 979,  433 

17,891,075 

132,282.520 

10,662,905 

14.075,019 

2,  369,  640 
21,  409,  583 
34,487,740 

4,056.617 

2.  394,  164 
73.  322.  080 
16.346.660 
12.411.412 

4.775,316 
27.  380, 870 
26.624.116 

5.  238.  765 
20.  745.  445 
28.292.810 
53.125.904 
17  762. 582 

30.  534.  235 
19  862.  207 
2.435.711 
6. 109.  400 
1. 198. 736 
2. 123,  746 

51,451,480 

7.  094,  925 

229.  434.  700 

43,  823. 164 

3.  486.  077 
41.  720. 277 
14,151.859 

9.  086. 136 

63.512.670 

5,122,679 

25.  375.  246 

4.  649.  968 
26. 582.  212 
57.  524.  391 

4.233.235 
1.846.465 

26.  794, 288 
15,  206, 163 
14,721,841 


29,  366. 791 
3,112,266 
9,  257,  236 

17,819,075 

153,  404,  740 

12,638,915 

16,  324, 230 

2,  749,  533 
24. 848, 859 
34,  787,  740 

4,704.115 

2,  778, 090 
85. 026.  804 
18.  959,  995 
12,411.412 

8.991,779 
27,  380. 870 
29.624.  116 

6, 075.  788 
24. 059  507 
32.812.419 
61  617.453 
18.307,236 

30.  534.  235 
19. 862.  207 

2.  776. 673 
6. 236, 637 
1.390,428 
2. 463.  298 

59.670.251 

8.229.186 

266.  054.  680 

43. 823. 164 

3.  486.  077 
48,  388,  037 
14.151,859 
10,541,490 
73, 654, 917 

5, 940,  772 

25,  375.  246 

4.  649.  968 
26.582  212 
57.  524.  391 

4. 909.  818 
2. 142,  393 

26,  794,  288 
17,638,391 
14,721,841 


36, 231.  421 

2,  260, 471 
7,  783,  574 

21.793,010 
119,281,010 

9,612,772 
12, 690. 536 

2, 135.  792 
23, 800,  526 
35. 953.  009 

3.  575,  736 
2.  457,  106 

66. 117  404 
15.299,821 
13.918.193 

9.  384  546 
33,418.715 
31.214  981 

5,046,979 
18.  705,  508 
25,  510  812 
47,  898,  993 
19. 008. 039 
37.866.737 
23.021  190 
2. 712  004 
6, 770,  750 
972, 148 

1.914.737 

46.  392  502 

8.  666  554 

206, 893.  830 

50.634,889 

3.  844.  063 
37.  615  984 
16.  379  923 

8, 444,  008 
60. 402, 332 

4,  670,  314 
30,881,808 

5. 639.  443 
32  659,  556 
62,610.058 
1. 816.  769 
1.896.914 
30, 423, 187 
13,  480,  524 
18.472.046 


36. 231. 421 
2, 260,  471 
9,513.256 
21.  793, 010 
134,231,283 
11,110,585 
12, 994, 306 
2, 466,  526 
29, 089,  532 
43.  942,  567 
3.  575  736 
3  003.  130 
69  567  399 
18,699.781 
17.011  125 
11.470,000 
35.  180.  193 
38.151.643 
6.  163. 529 
21  365.  455 
26.243  911 
52, 479,  369 
23.  232  047 
37.  866  737 
28.137.010 
3,314,672 
8. 275,  352 
972  148 
2,  099,  250 
49.  34-,,  653 
10. 592  454 
212.  805.  922 
50. 634. 889 

4.  698.  299 
45.  396  976 
20,019.905 
10.  320.  454 
73.  825.  072 

5.  708. 162 
33.881.808 

6, 433.  549 
32, 659,  556 
76,  523, 404 
3,952,518 
2,318.450 
37. 183,  895 
13,  480,  524 
18, 472, 046 


36. 231. 421 
2,396,946 

7,  783,  574 
21,  793,  010 
118,267,550 

9,530,951 
12, 582, 635 

2,117,579 
23,800.526 
36.  516,  431 

3  626, 989 

2,457,106 
65.  555.  777 
16,  896. 095 
13.918.193 

9  384.  546 
33.418.715 
31.214.981 

5,070,306 
18.546,513 
25,  293  979 
47,491,650 
19, 008. 039 
37.866.737 
23.021.190 

2.  712,  004 
6.  770.  750 
1.062.484 
1.898.450 

45  998  194 

8  502  163 

205.136.640 

50.  634,  889 

3  844  063 
38  023.310 
16.  379.  923 

8.  444, 008 
60,  402,  332 

4, 670. 314 
30.881.808 

5.  6.19.  443 
32, 659.  556 
62.610.058 

3,  784.  313 
1  896  914 

30,  423, 187 
13.  592. 353 
18. 472,  046 


36.231.421 

2,  777,  324 

9,  354,  378 

21,793,010 

128. 361, 130 

11,772,985 

13,510,121 

2,672,310 

27,  727, 733 

36. 516, 431 

4. 272  552 

3, 127, 103 

79.  988. 136 

21.589.455 

13.918.193 

10. 519. 544 

33,418.715 

33.117.401 

6, 478,  724 

22. 287. 769 

28, 627.  531 

59.  534.  253 

23.  20<.  280 

37.866  737 

24, 352, 345 

3,295,373 

7.905,410 

1,  062. 484 
2. 308.  525 

50.  8S7. 130 

8  502. 163 

226.361.130 

50. 634. 889 

3.  844. 063 
48. 585.  340 
17.243.236 

9, 684. 519 
74,  747,  849 

5, 604, 926 
30,  881.  808 

5,  639.  443 
32. 659. 556 
67, 124,  681 

4,479.159 

2.  408.  051 
30.  423. 187 
15. 462.  485 
18,  472,  046 
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Fiscal  year  1974 


Appropriations, 
f.scal  year  1972 

(1) 


Fiscal  year  1973, 
operating  level 


House  bill— Local  educational  agency 

hold  harmless  at  85  percent  of  1973 

level 


Senate  bill— State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  hold  harmless  at 
90/110  at  1972  level 


(3) 


Conference  bill-State  hold  harmless 
at  90  percent  of  1972  LtA  hold 
harmless  at  90/115  1S73  level 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Wisconsin... 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


$16,  546, 374 
1,235,793 
8. 187. 278 


$17,340,875 

1,170,817 

10.  096,  368 


$16, 008,  791 

1.019.105 

11,459,287 


$18  567,927 

1,182,467 

13,301,211 


$14,891,737 
1.112.214 
9,  006, 006 


$18,201,011 
1.359.372 
9,  006,  006 


$15,606,788 

1,112,214 

10, 253,  775 


$19, 942,  0O6 

1,  346.  440 

11.610,823 


'  Fiscal  year  1972  authorization  for  Public  Lew  89-10,  title  I,  pt.  A  ($2,000  p  a  income  level 
and  50  percent  State  or  national  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ince)  ($3,605,868,234;  50  States  and  District  of  Colun'bia)  reduced  to  title  I  pt  A  allotment 
amount  ($1,489,919,683;  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia)  with  the  State  agency  amounts  estab- 
lished at  the  hscal  year  1972  authorization  amounts,  and  county  LEA  grants  not  less  than  the  State 
received  for  LEA  grants  in  fiscal  year  1967  Under  Public  Law  92-184  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1972  LEA  grants  lor  15  Stales  weie  adjusted  to  the  hscal  year  1971  funding  level 
with  adjustment  of  administration  amounts  as  necessary. 

>  Amended  estimated  allotment  by  State  for  county  local  educational  agencies  as  ratably  reduced 
from  authorization  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-9  and  Public  Law  89-10,  title  I 


^  Allotment  at  fiscal  year  1972  State  LEA  amoui;ts 

'  Hypothetical  authorization  No.  3  ($3,307,200,001)  reduced  to  $1,444,076,531  with  no  SUte 
receiving  less  than  its  fiscal  year  1972  LEA  grant  amount  ."'o.^i,  wiin  no  siate 

■  Hypothetical  authorization  No.  3  ($3,307,200,001)  reduced  to  $1,305,190  699  with  no  State 
receiving  less  than  85  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1973  allotment  ■■'".o"  "im  no  5iaie 

'Hypothetical  authorization  No.  3  ($3,307,200,001)  reduced  to  $1.444  083  033  with  no  Stale 
receiving  less  than  85  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1973  allotment  .«-=>-.""  wiin  no  state 

•  Hypothetical  authorization  No.  3  ($3,307,200,001)  reduced  to  $1,444,267,379  with  no  Slate  or 
!eceivedll972l  '**"''  "^"""*  '*"  '^'"  ^°  "''""'  "'  """'  ^^'"  ""  Percent  of  what  they 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  McCLELLAN)  in  endorsing  this 
conference  report  and  urge  immediate 
approval  by  the  Senate  so  that  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies  that  still 
do  not  have  a  regular  appropriations  bill 
may  continue  to  operate  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,   the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment regarding  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Title  I  funds  when 
House  Joint  Resolution  727  was  before 
the  Senate  last  week.  This  amendment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote    of    52    to    43.    provided    that    the 
amoLmts  made  available  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  would  not  be  less  than 
90  percent  nor  more  than  110  percent  of 
the  amount  thai,  was  available  for  fiscal 
year  19/2.  Conforming  action  was  taken 
the  following  day  when  the  regular  HEW 
appropriations  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
so  that  the  schoo.  districts  that  have  had 
to  go  ahead  and  contract  for  their  staffs 
for  this  school  year— relying  on  the  100 
percent  hold  harmless  provision  of  the 
original    continuing    resolution— would 
not  be  faced  with  a  chaotic  situation  this 
late  into  the  school  year. 

In  the  conference  it  was  suggested  that 
we  combine  the  provisions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  in  a  manner  that  would 
hnve  only  safeguarded  these  school  dis- 
tricts at  85  percent  of  last  year's  level. 
Ths  Senate  conferees  successfully  re- 
sisted that  proposal  and  retained  the  90 
percent  hold  harmless  of  the  Cotton- 
Young  amendment.  However,  it  should 
b.  remembered  that  we  took  note  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  have  changed  the  base  year  for  the 
local  educational  agencies  from  1972  to 
1973,  and  also  raised  the  ceiling  for  the 
school  districts  that  stand  to  receive 
more  money  from  110  to  115  percent. 

In  smn,  I  believe  this  is  a  fair  com- 
promise that  safegaurds  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  least  able  to  make  a  major 
financial  adjustment  at  this  late  date; 
while  affording  more  flexibility  to  the  los- 
ing States;  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
an  increasing  amount  to  the  gaining 
school  districts  during  an  interim  period 


while  the  basic  formula  is  being  reworked 
by  the  authorizing  committees. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  under  the 
same  reservation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
state  to  the  Senate  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing "no"  on  tills  conference  report,  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  while  this  particu- 
lar matter — that  is.  the  continuing  res- 
olution— has  only  limited  applicability 
and  limited  time,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  provision  which 
is  established  here  will  be  followed  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation.  That  Is  of  sucn  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  us  in  the  various 
States  that  it  deserves  a  little  time  in 
order  to  consider  what  has  been  done. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  lej; 
me  say  that  there  is  an  improvement 
over  the  provision  as  it  was  passed  here 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  that  115  per- 
cent as  an  upper  limit  is  better  than  110 
percent,  but  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion against  which  I  feel,  as  a  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  must  protest  is  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  a  ceiling,  not 
only  a  fioor,  because  this  defies  the  con- 
cept of  a  "hold  harmless"  provision.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  we  want  to  phase  out 
the  disadvantaged  in  the  shift  of  popu- 
lation of  needy  children  who  are  en- 
titled to  fimds  under  title  I  of  the  ESEA, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  impjwjt  that  too 
heavily  on  any  educational  district,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  limit  the 
amoimt  which  any  district  will  gain  by 
virtue  of  any  shift  in  that  population 
and  which  defies  the  rule  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  said  we  should 
follow — to  wit.  that  the  money  should 
go  where  the  children  go. 

This  difficulty  is  compoimded  also  by 
the  fact  that  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  which  this  Is  applicable- 
mind  you,  not  by  this  conference  report, 
which  is  only  a  continuing  resolution,  but 
it  is  inevitable  if  we  take  this  conference 
report  as  is — there  is  an  in(;rease  of  20 
percent,  from  $1.5  billion  to  $1.8  billion, 
so  more  money  Is  provided,   and  with 


greater  unfairness  to  the  districts  which 
have  received  the  impact  of  the  needy 
children  by  virtue  of  population  shifts. 
In  addition,  it  should  again  be  clear 
that  the  fact  that  there  is  only  a  "hold 
harmless"  floor  insofar  as  States  are  con- 
cerned is  really  not  very  important.  The 
key  factor  is  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies where  you  have  a  ceiling,  and  the 
reason  for  that  is  the  following: 

Under  this  distribution  of  money  xm- 
der  title*!  of  the  USEA,  the  State  total  is 
only  the  sum  of  what  the  localities  re- 
ceived. It  is  nothing  but  a  transmission 
belt,  and  each  locality  is  impacted  sep- 
arately depending  upon  its  compliance 
with  the  criteria.  But  the  State  only  gets 
a  minor  amoimt  of  the  funds  to  admin- 
ister It. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  limit  on  what 
the  State  gets  is  a  minor  matter.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  limit  on  what  the 
local  educational  agency  gets  is  a  very 
major  and  very  unfair  provision  of  the 
conference  report. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  good 
faith  which  is  involved  in  the  actions  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  tried  to  resolve  this  situation 
in  the  best  manner  in  which  they  can. 
And  to  indicate  my  own  good  faith,  the 
fact  is  that  my  State,  as  I  began  by  stat- 
ing, does  better  than  it  would  have  done 
imder  the  Senate  version. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  begin  to  build 
on  this  concept  a  ceiling  guarantee  de- 
fying the  basic  criterion  of  substantive 
law— which  is  a  very  sound  criterion 
based  upon  where  the  needy  children 
are — then  we  get  into  the  mischievous 
field  of  thwarting  the  purpose  for  which 
the  legislation  is  passed. 

My  position  is  that  the  floor  is  entirely 
proper  in  this  particular  area.  I  sought 
85  percent.  The  general  feeling  was  for 
90  percent.  I  would  not  lose  any  sleep 
over  that  if  I  had  to  go  that  route  for 
the  ceiling.  It  was  the  basic  objection  to 
the  legislation,  for  which  the  monev  of 
the  United  States  is  being  used,  that 
does  not  go  where  the  children  are. 

Therefore,  as  it  is  going  to  be  carried 
over  in  other  legislation — and  that  is 
already  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
probably  going  in  the  Labor-HEW  con- 
ference report  as  well — it  is  my  duty  to 
protest  against  it. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  observation. 
It  is  noteworthy  and  is  a  good  change 
that,  instead  of  applying  the  floor  and 
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ceiling  for  local  educational  agencies  to 
the  1972  payment,  it  is  now  applied  to 
the  1973  entitlement,  which  is  a  change 
for  the  better. 

The  common  denominator  Is  more  in 
line  with  the  factual  situation.  However, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  also  lifts  that 
115  percent  ceiling  perhaps  a  little 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be  in  balance 
with  the  floor,  euid  obviously  is  a  strictly 
pragmatic  problem  having  no  basic  con- 
sideration to  the  funds  going  into  title  I 
of  ESCA. 

There  is  more  contained  in  this  mAt- 
ter.  There  are  a  whole  gamut  of  bills 
which  represent  Federal  aid  in  this  field 
and  in  many  other  fields,  including  the 
health  field— notably  the  Hill-Burton 
Act — and  the  major  population  im- 
pacted areas  and  the  major  industrial 
States.  We  all  know  that  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives  in  eight 
States  and  most  of  them  live  in  the  big 
cities.  And  these  formulas  have  been 
handed  down  in  a  way  which  on  the 
whole,  taking  them  all,  are  prejudicial  to 
the  heavily  populated  concentrations  of 
the  United  States. 

I  really  feel  that  it  is  our  duty — those 
of  us  in  States  like  mine — to  bring  out 
in  the  most  vivid  way  we  can  the  injus- 
tices of  these  formulas  which  come  from 
another  day,  the  day  of  great  ruraliza- 
tion  in  our  country. 

This  concentration  of  population  is  in 
the  States  which  not  only  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  Federal  taxes,  but  underwrite 
through  their  local  taxation— which 
therefore  become  very  high — the  demo- 
graphic shifts  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  country. 

This  has  an  economic  effect  upon  the 
population  of  our  States,  because  the 
competition  between  States  for  business 
is  so  keen  that  the  amount  of  local  taxa- 
tion is  a  factor  as  to  who  gets  what  par- 
ticulstr  plant,  what  particular  office,  and 
what  particxilar  set  of  residential  people. 

For  all  those  reasons  and  because  this 
is  rather  broad  and  operates  on  a  broad 
form,  I  feel  that  men  and  women  from 
States  like  my  own  are  imdertaking  this 
struggle  to  right  the  formula  situation 
as  it  affects  the  demographic  shifts  in 
population,  because  we  must  constantly 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  our  col- 
leagues who  can  outvote  us  and  generally 
have,  but  who  nonetheless,  I  believe,  are 
susceptible  to  the  demands  of  reason  as 
well. 

I  have  therefore  presented  this  argu- 
ment and  will  record  my  vote  in  this  way. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  agree  that  the  conference  had  a 
very,  very  difficult  problem  in  trying  to 
resolve  this  issue.  The  result  that  we  were 
finally  able  to  come  up  with  and  agree 
upon  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  any- 
one. However,  we  do  have  a  more  tragic 
situation — and  that  word  Is  perhaps  a 
little  too  strong — with  respect  to  this 
program  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Nation  and  many  of  the  school  districts. 
Except  for  some  provision  comparable 
to  what  we  have  in  this  conference  re- 
port, except  for  some  comparable  pro- 
vision, at  least  the  consensus  would  be 
that  in  many  school  districts  throughout 


the  Nation  they  do  not  have  money 
enough  and  they  do  not  have  adequate 
funds  to  carry  on  the  school  for  the  rest 
of  this  year.  They  will  either  have  to 
curtail  the  school  term  or  would  be  com- 
pelled to  discharge  a  number  of  teachers 
in  order  to  curtail  expenses  and  have 
enough  money  to  operate  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

I  think  we  can  aU  agree — and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  disagree — with  the 
proposition  that  the  money  should  go 
where  the  children  are.  There  are  dif- 
fering opinions  now  as  to  whether  the 
present  formulas  in  these  bills  are  de- 
sirable. There  are  many  who  feel  that 
there  is  a  strong  indication  that  the 
funds  under  the  present  formula  do  not 
always  go  where  the  children  tire. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  many  that  the 
formula  needs  to  be  revised.  And  it  Is  our 
hope — and  we  so  indicated,  £is  I  indicat- 
ed in  my  opening  statement — that  in  the 
meantime  a  proper  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committee  will  give  attention  to  that 
aspect  of  this  problem  and  come  up  with 
a  formula  which  we  hope  will  undertake 
to  accomplish  what  we  all  seek  to  do,  to 
let  the  money  go  where  the  children  are, 
which  will  in  the  meantime  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  briefly,  I  wish  to  make  the 
point  again  that  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  hold  harmless  clause,  which  means 
a  floor.  However,  I  am  objecting  to  the 
hold  harmful  clause  which  means  a  ceil- 
ing. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  express 
my  strong  disapproval  of  section  2  of 
this  continuing  resolution,  which  sets 
limits  on  the  amoiants  school  districts 
can  receive  under  title  I-A  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

On  October  3,  we  had  a  very  pro- 
tracted debate  on  this  issue  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  allowed  every  school  district 
in  the  Nation  to  receive  no  less  in  title 
I  fimds  than  they  received  last  year.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  would  have 
also  assured  that  school  districts  which 
had  been  allocated  funds  at  increased 
levels  as  a  result  of  the  previous  con- 
tinuing resolution  would  have  been  able 
to  retain  those  gains. 

I  offered  my  amendment  because  I 
knew  of  no  other  way  to  bring  equity 
to  a  very  complicated  situation.  When 
we  passed  the  last  continuing  resolution, 
which  contained  a  State  "hold  harmless" 
clause,  many  school  districts  were  cut 
back  severely  from  their  previous  year's 
levels;  some  in  my  State  were  cut  as 
much  as  90  percent.  However,  other 
school  districts,  including  the  large  ur- 
ban districts  in  my  State  received  sub- 
stantial gains,  and  they  had  budgeted 
on  the  basis  of  those  gains. 

I  offered  my  amendment  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  uncertainty  facing  school 
districts  Euid  to  tide  them  through  this 
year.  The  Office  of  Ekjucatlon  and  the 
States  had  not  notified  them  imtll  late 
In  the  year,  after  budgets  were  made,  of 
the  levels  of  funding  they  co^d  expect. 
The  principal  problem  was  that  1970 
census  data  was  being  utilized  for  the 


first  time  in  making  those  determina- 
tions. 

If  the  census  data  had  been  available 
to  the  districts  at  the  time  they  were 
making  up  their  budgets,  this  problem 
would  not  have  been  so  severe.  But,  in 
my  view,  it  was  unwise  and  unfair  to 
punish  the  school  districts  because  of 
our  delays  In  getting  this  data  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  my  amendment  failed 
when  a  substitute  was  adopted  on  a  nar- 
row vote  of  52  to  43.  Now,  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  we  have  a  companion 
problem.  We  have  some  school  districts 
in  my  State  and  throughout  the  Nation 
which  have  l)een  promised  gains  and  are 
now  finding  that  those  gains  will  not  be 
available  to  them.  That  is  because  of  the 
115  percent  ceiling  imposed  on  local 
school  districts  and  the  unfairness  of  the 
title  I  formula. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State,  Dallas 
was  scheduled  to  receive  $5.5  million; 
now.  even  If  It  receives  115  percent,  it 
will  be  cut  to  $4  million.  Houston  was 
scheduled  to  receive  $8  million;  now.  It 
can  probably  expect  only  $5  million.  El 
Paso  may  be  cut  back  in  excess  of  $400,- 
000;  Fort  Worth  approximately  $400.- 
000;  and  San  Antonio  perahps  in  excess 
of  $500,000. 

I  must  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
cuts  come  after  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  and  after  these  districts  had 
received  word  of  large  increases.  In  ef- 
fect, we  have  reneged  on  our  promises  to 
them. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way 
we  want  to  do  business  around  here.  The 
school  districts  are  confused  enough  as  It 
Is  without  our  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game  In  mid-year. 

The  lesson  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  must  move  rapidly  on  the  1975 
appropriation  and  have  the  Issues  settled 
before  the  school  year  begins.  Then  we 
will  not  confront  this  very  unfortimate 
situation  next  year. 

Moreover,  I  want  to  pledge  my  efforts 
to  fight  for  an  adequate  title  I  formula. 
The  present  formula,  with  its  heavy  re- 
liance on  AFDC  payments,  clearly  dis- 
criminates against  my  State  and  many 
other  Southern  States  which  do  not  have 
the  affluence  or  the  desire  to  make  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  welfare  contribu- 
tions. As  I  said  on  the  Senate  fioor  last 
week,  welfare  payments  are  a  very  poor 
standard  of  measurement  in  determin- 
ing where  the  poor  children  are.  Let  us 
look  more  directly  at  population  shifts 
and  family  Income  levels;  those  are  the 
key  factors  we  should  consider. 

I  believe  the  solution  reached  on  title 
I-A  is  an  unjust  one,  and  I  believe  that 
as  more  Senators  realize  the  conse- 
quences of  this  action  for  individual 
school  districts  In  their  States,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  formula  for  the 
allocation  of  title  I  ESEA  funds  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  may  not 
cover  every  possible  situation. 

I  know  that  the  formula  has  not  been 
available  long  enough  to  fully  determine 
Its  Impact  In  all  the  States,  and  there- 
fore this  problem  may  not  arise.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  express  my  concern 
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regarding  one  potential  problem  which 
might  arise  in  Kansas. 

The  title  I  ESEA  formula  provides  for 
a  "hold  harmless"  at  the  State  level  at 
90  percent  of  the  1972  payment  level.  The 
resolution  also  contains  a  "hold  harm- 
less" clause  for  the  local  education  agen- 
cies at  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  the 
1973  funding  level  and  a  maximum  of 
115  percent  of  the  1973  funding  level. 

In  Kansas,  LEA's  In  1972  received  total 
Federal  title  I  psiyments  amounting  to 
$10,427,273.  A  90  percent  "hold  harm- 
less" figTire  on  this  amount  comes  to  ap- 
proximately $9.3  million.  In  1973,  Kansas 
local  education  agencies  received  $9,147,- 
430.  A  90  percent  minimum  "hold  harm- 
less" figure  on  that  amount  comes  to 
approximately  $8.2  million.  Thus,  imder 
the  formula  Kansas  LEA's  would  be 
guaranteed  use  of  $8.2  million  of  the 
$9.3  promised  under  the  90  percent  of 
1972  "hold  harmless"  clause,  and  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  additional  $1.1  million 
would  be  spent  on  those  districts  which 
have  a  15  percent  Increase  In  entitle- 
ments over  the  1973  payment  level.  My 
question  is  what  could  happen  in  Kansas 
if  the  authorized  Increases  did  not  fully 
utilize  the  additional  $1.1  million  prom- 
ised by  the  "90  percent  of  1972  fimdlng" 
floor  provision? 

I  would  hope  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  the  funds  would  be  re- 
tained within  the  State  to  be  allocated 
proportionately  among  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  otherwise  the  purpose  of 
the  1972  hold  harmless  provision  would 
be  negated  to  a  large  degree. 

Kansas  school  districts  budgeted  for 
the  coming  year  based  on  the  provisions 
of  the  continuing  resolution  passed  In 
June  providing  a  100  percent  "hold 
harmless"  at  the  1972  funding  level.  It 
is  important  that  we  stay  as  close  as 
possible  to  that  figure  In  order  to  avoid 
complications  and  a  disruption  of  the 
on-going  programs  In  these  districts.  I 
am  therefore  hopeful  that  the  1972  "hold 
harmless"  portion  of  the  formula  will  be 
given  due  consideration  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  title  I  program  under  this 
formula. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen>  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLK),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin>  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart>.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoitye)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOeb),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McInttre), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
BALE),  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
MusKnE),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorr),  and  the  Senator  from 


Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubdleston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiHicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  GurneyK  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  tuid  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

BIden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Crancton 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Bagleton 


Haakell 


Bayb 

B«nt«en 

Bible 

Buckley 

Ckjtton 

CurtlB 

DomlDtCk 

ErTln 

Fong 
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Elastland 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Grlflln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

HniBka 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

M&nsfleld 

McCIellan 

McClure 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moas 

Nelson 

Nunn 

NATS— a 

JarlU 


Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Schwelker 

S«ott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 
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Ooldwater 

Oumey 

Htft 

HarUe 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Mathias 


McOee 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskie 

Rlblcoff 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  542)  concern- 


ing the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  11  A.M.  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENCrY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate,  if  I 
may,  the  preliminary  statement  I  made 
at  the  Democratic  conference  this  morn- 
ing before  the  prepared  remarks  I  made 
at  that  time. 

The  preliminary  remarks  read  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen,  the  Qovernment  Is  still  funo- 
tlomng.  The  Constitution  is  stlU  In  effect. 
The  line  of  suooeeslon  has  been  broken  only 
momentarUy.  But  the  Issue  Is  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Congreas.  The  constitutional 
Issue  of  fllllng  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  at  former  Vice  President  Agnew 
wUl  be  bef<M«  the  Senate  shortly,  when  the 
President  sends  up  a  nomination. 

This  is  a  unique  experience  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  because  It  la  the  only  oc- 
casion which  calls  for  the  ratification  or  the 
approval  of  a  nomination  by  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress. 

It  Is  a  situation  which  has  been  created 
by  the  passing  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Amend- 
ment. In  facing  up  to  our  responsibilities,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  conduct 
Itself  with  the  same  dignity,  the  same  in- 
tegrity which  It  has  shown  throughout  this 
most  trouWed  year.  This  is  Just  another 
added  difficulty,  another  added  situation 
placed  on  many  others  which  have  con- 
fronted this  country  this  year — and  perhaps 
others  which  will  confront  us  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 

The  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate 
has  conducted  tiiree  meetings  in  the  past 
three  days.  The  purpose  of  those  meetings 
was  to  give  recognition  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  the  need  for  working  out 
procedures,  and  to  make  certain  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  that  we  were  not  taking  our 
responsibilities  lightly. 

The  meetings  themselves  were  held,  first. 
Immediately  following  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
by  the  Joint  leadership  from  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident on  Wednesday  afternoon,  announcing 
his  resignation.  That  meeting  lasted  about 
two  hours.  There  were  a  good  many  argu- 
ments back  and  forth  as  to  what  the  Senate 
would  do  In  establishing  a  procedural  pattern 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  new  respon- 
sibUlty. 

Yesterday  we  met  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half — the  same  group,  though  smaller;  and 
this  morning  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee met  for  the  purpose  of  Its  being  made 
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aware  of  what  the  Democratic  leadership 
had  done  In  conjunction  with  the  Republican 
leadership  and  with  the  people  most  Inter- 
ested in  this  particular  problem  based  on 
comjDQlttee  practices. 

Except  for  the  flrst  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
very  few  of  the  younger  Members  have  been 
In  attendance.  There  were  some  the  first  day. 
A3  you  are  well  aware,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  youngest  member  has  Just  as 
much  In  the  way  of  rights  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber— In  other  words,  so  far  as  egalltarlantsm 
U  concerned.  It  applies  to  all  Senators,  not 
Just  a  selected  few  based  on  seniority  or  the 
holding  of  committee  chairmanships  or 
whatever. 

With  those  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  conference  a  statement 
I  made  to  the  policy  committee  this  morning, 
with  Its  knowledge  that  this  statement 
would  be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfield,  Gentlemen:  We  are  con- 
vened to  discuss  and  hopefully  to  agree  on 
the  method  of  selecting  the  Vice  President 
Insofar  as  the  Senate's  participation  In  this 
process  Is  concerned.  What  we  confront  Is  a 
unique  event  and  calls  In  my  estimation  for 
a  response  by  Congress  of  a  similarly  unique 
and  extraordinary  nature.  In  the  case  of  an 
Impeachment  trial,  for  example,  the  Senate 
sits  as  a  body  to  Judge  an  accused  Vice 
President.  Many  Senators  have  suggested  that 
a  parallel  Commlttee-of-the- Whole  procedure 
be  Invoked  to  Judge  the  merits  of  a  Vice 
President  nominated  under  the  25th  Amend- 
ment. Senator  Chiles  introduced  a  resolution 
to  this  effect  yesterday.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Senators  urge 
that  upon  submission,  the  nominee  properly 
should  be  referred  to  either  one  of  at  least 
two  Standing  Senate  Committees.  In  this 
connection,  a  persuasive  case  has  "been  made 
for  Rules  Committee  Jurisdiction.  Others 
have  urged  Jurisdiction  In  behalf  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Ultimately  questions 
of  Jurisdiction  and  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Rules  are  ones  that  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  full  Senate. 

Another  approach  that  has  been  proposed 
Is  the  appointment  of  a  special  Committee 
(by  Itself  or  as  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole)  which  would  be  com- 
prised of  a  representative  selection  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  such  as,  for  example,  this 
Conference  attempts  to  achieve  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
The  idea  of  Joining  together  with  the  House 
In  a  combined  Institutional  endeavor  also  has 
been  suggested,  although  It  appears  that  the 
House  has  already  decided  that  Its  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  handle  the  responsi- 
bility. These,  then,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  them  represent  the  apparent  al- 
ternatives that  confront  the  Senate  In  this 
matter.  , 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  yesterday 
the  combined  Joint  Senate  Leadership  (Sen- 
ators Scott,  Qrlffln,  Byrd,  Moss  and  myself) 
met  with  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration— Senators  Cannon  and  Cook — 
and  with  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — 
Senators  Eastland  and  Hruska — and  with  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments— Senators  Bayh  and  Fong. 

In  reporting  to  you  on  that  meeting,  I 
would  say  first  of  all  that  no  decisions  were 
made;  nor  were  firm  recommendations 
agreed  upon  as  to  which  course  of  action  to 
take.  While  all  of  the  apparent  alternatives 
were  mentioned,  two  were  most  prominently 


set  forth  and  discussed.  One  was  that  the 
nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  oe  referred  in  routine  fashion  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  be  handled  by  that  Commit- 
tee and  that  It  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
with  recommendations.  The  second  alterna- 
tive prominently  mentioned  and  discussed 
was  that  a  Committee  be  established  com- 
prised of  members  selected  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  in  part  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  In  part 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  in 
part,  from  the  Senate  at  large. 

It  la  clear  that  whatever  is  decided  upon 
ultimately  will  serve  as  a  precedent  for  future 
actions  under  the  25th  Amendment.  For  that 
reason,  in  my  Judgment,  whatever  course  Is 
taken  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion. In  that  way,  our  action  will  be  spelled 
out  for  future  generations. 

In  this  connection,  one  proposal  mentioned 
at  the  meeting  yesterday  was  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  asked  to  recommend  permanent 
procedures  to  be  foUo'.ved  In  the  case  of 
Clause  2  of  the  25th  Amendment.  Frttnkly, 
I  doubt  that  time  permits  adoptmg  that 
course  of  action  and.  In  any  case,  the  de- 
cisions ultimately  reached  In  this  case  as  to 
the  course  of  action  to  follow  will  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

Finally,  I  should  report  that  it  was  the 
prevailing  view  of  those  In  attendance  yes- 
terday that  to  avoid  duplication  and  accom- 
modate expedition,  the  idea  of  conducting 
joint  hearings  with  the  House  on  the  nomi- 
nation be  explored  with  the  Speaker.  I  have 
accordingly  advised  the  Speaker  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

It  was  an  amicable  and  productive  meet- 
ing, but  Inconclusive.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
view  of  all  of  us  that  the  full  membership 
on  each  side  should  be  consulted  on  this 
matter.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
ference has  been  convened.  The  Republicans 
are  scheduled  to  meet  this  afternoon.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  have  evinced  a  deep  and 
special  interest  in  this  matter  and  your  views 
are  welcome  and  most  appreciated. 

I  would  only  add  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  identity  of  the  Presidents 
choice  or  even  that  the  decision  has  been 
made.  I  would  add.  however,  that  for  our 
part,  the  Judgment  to  be  exercised  Is,  inevit- 
ably, a  political  decision.  A  Vice  Presidential 
selection  in  either  party  Is  politics  and  there 
Is  no  way  of  avoiding  that  reality.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted with  endorsing  a  man  that  they  may 
have  to  be  opposing  In  1976.  Whether  un- 
dertaken by  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  a  Select  Committee,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  by  whatever 
institutional  device,  when  we  go  about  choos- 
ing the  man  who  must  govern  we  are  ex- 
ercising the  highest  form  of  responsibility 
In  the  political  life  of  the  nation — a  re- 
sponsibility reserved.  In  all  but  the  rarest 
circumstances,  to  the  people  and  the  people 
alone. 

Together  we  In  the  Senate  represent  this 
nation;  its  geography.  Its  philosophy,  Its 
people.  Together  ve  must  represent  the  en- 
tire electorate  In  this  situation.  I  think  we 
are  capable  of  performing  this  responsibility 
and  of  doing  It  properly. 

The  present  rules  of  the  Senate  afford  the 
Senate  ample  opportunity  to  deal  with  this 
situation.  I  would  prefer  not  to  anticipate 
abuses  before  they  occur.  If  resort  to  an 
agreed  upon  Institutional  forum  for  special 
mvestlgatlve  tasks  Is  in  order  then  let's  get 
on  with  the  matter  of  deciding  on  the  course 
of  action  to  follow.  Delaying  this  Initial  task 
unduly  would  not  reflect  well  on  this  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dtim  which  I  drew  up  and  gave  to  the 


distinguished  Republican  leader  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Democratic  Conference 
this  afternoon  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Conference  met  this  morn- 
ing to  determine  the  procedures  under  which 
the  Senate  would  consider  the  nomination 
of  a  Vice  President  under  the  25th  Amend- 
ment. After  discussing  the  merits  of  various 
proposals  ranging  from  a  simple  referral  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  to  various  suggestions 
of  special  select  committees,  to  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  as  a  Commlttee-of-the- 
Whole,  the  IVniocratlc  Conference  was  pre- 
sented with  the  following  motions: 

1.  A  motion  by  Senator  Moss  of  Utah, 
seeking  a  direct  referral  of  any  nomination 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules. 

2.  A  substitute  motion  was  then  offered  to 
the  Moss  motion  by  Senator  Cranston  of 
California  which  provided  for  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  consideration  of  this  nomination,  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  be  expanded  by  eight  additional  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  would  be  selected  by  the 
Majority  Leader  and  four  of  whom  would  be 
selected  by  the  Minority  Leader. 

3.  A  substitute  motion  was  then  offered  by 
Senator  Rollings  of  South  Carolina  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  motion  of  Senator  Cranston 
which  provided  for  Jurisdiction  of  any  nomi- 
nation to  be  within  the  Committee  on  Rules 
but  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  nomi- 
nation, the  Committee  on  Rules  would  be 
expanded  by  six  members,  three  of  whom 
would  be  selected  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
three  of  whom  would  be  selected  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader,  with  the  additional  proviso 
that  the  M^^rity  Leader  would  be  one  of  the 
added  members. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Holllngs  was  voted 
upon  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  24  to  20.  The 
Cranston  motion  as  amended  by  the  Holllngs 
motion  also  passed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  20.  and 
the  Moss  motion  as  thus  amended  by 
Holllngs,  passed  by  a  vote  of  28  to  11. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  Democrats  in  attendance  at  the 
Democratic  conference  today,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
moas  consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
mtiking  several  points. 

The  first  point  Is  that  at  no  time  In 
the  Senate's  recent  history  are  we  likely 
to  be  more  critically  judged  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  oiu"  responsibility  or  lack 
of  responsibility  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  handle  this  case  of  virtually 
first  impression,  this  extremely  impor- 
tant responsibility,  of  the  hearing  on  the 
confirmation  of  a  nominee  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  temptations,  of  coiu'se,  are  great 
for  persons  to  argue  against  immediate 
or  expeditious  consideration  of  our  pro- 
cedures. To  do  so  will  gain  immediate  but 
evanescent  fame  for  any  individual  or 
group  who  feels  that  postponement  will 
bring  public  attention.  I  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  that  would  be  a  moti- 
vation. I  merely  observe  that  human  be- 
ings are  himian  beings,  and  I  do  not  know 
a  more  human  place  than  the  Senate.  I 
would  hope  this  does  not  happen. 

All   that  the   distinguished   majority 
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leader  is  doing  is  asking  for  immediate 
consideration  of  a  procedure.  One  of  the 
things  which  we  in  Congress  do  which 
makes  us  more  of  a  laughingstock  from 
time  to  AUy  recurring  time  are  those 
occasions  when  we  bog  down  over  pro- 
cedurps,  or  when  we  fight  over  preroga- 
tives, or  when  we  put  our  own  protocol 
ima^nings  beyond  the  national  interest. 
I  am  going  to  plead  that  we  do  not  do 
tftls,  that  nothing  is  more  important  than 
that  we  establish,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  procedures  imder  which  we  act. 

The  other  body  has  shown  us  the  way. 
Over  there,  they  have  had  no  problem 
in  determining  how  these  matters  are 
handled,  and  they  will  be  handled  ac- 
cording to  the  riUes  of  that  body.  Our 
rules  provide  a  way  by  which  we  can 
handle  this  matter,  and  the  rule  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  long  time. 

Under  that  rule,  a  reference  would  be 
niade  to  a  committee,  presumably  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  a  recommendation 
would  follow,  the  Senate  would  deter- 
mine how  long  it  wanted  to  debate  it,  and 
a  decision  would  be  made.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  engage  in  a  lengthy  argviment 
over  who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  what 
spotlight,  or  who  is  to  be  illuminated  by 
the  limelight,  or  who  is  to  make  a  deci- 
sion where  rules  already  indicate  the 
process,  the  system,  the  procedure,  the 
course  to  be  followed,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  imfortunate. 

However,  if  the  Senate  decides  on  the 
majority  recommendation  of  the  caucus 
of  the  other  party.  24  to  20.  of  cc^irse  we 
would  all  abide  by  it,  and  I  would  again 
tirge  expedition.  If,  however,  they  decide 
tm  referring  it  to  the  Rules  Committee 
as  this  body  has  unanhnously  recom- 
mended after  much  discussion  hi  which 
there  were  a  few  dissenting  expressions 
of  opinion  and  show  of  hands,  but  an 
overwhelming  majority,  in  which  the  mi- 
nority joined  the  majority  to  make  it 
unanimous,  then  our  position  is  unani- 
mously that  the  measure  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
there  be  considered  for  hearing  and 
report. 

Whether  Members  are  on  one  side  or 
another  of  this  issue,  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that,  whatever  they  do,  they  give  us 
a  chance  to  vote,  and  do  It  before  per- 
sonalities are  Invoked:  because  after  a 
personality  is  involved  here,  the  argu- 
ments allegedly  to  the  merits  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  to  the  personality. 

Nothing  could  bring  more  discredit  on 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Chan  for 
us  to  be  tossing  from  one  rhetorical  arm 
to  another,  with  varying  degrees  of  en- 
joyment, the  future  of  a  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Statps. 

My  Grod,  Mr.  President,  have  we  not 
suffered  epough?  Have  we  not  had 
enough  ^gony?  Does  the  Senate  have  to 
add  to  the  agonies  of  the  Nation?  I  sin- 
cerely hope  not. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  flrst, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


Resolved,  That,  the  nommatlon  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the 
vacancy  In  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Resolved  further,  That  dvirlng  the  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination  by  that  Com- 
mittee, the  membership  of  that  Committee 
be  Increased  by  six  additional  members — 
three  to  be  appomted  by  the  Majority  Lead- 
er, Including  himself,  and  three  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minority  Leader.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reorganization  Act  relating  to 
limitations    on    committee    service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
carrying  out  the  responsibility  entrusted 
to  me  as  majority  leader  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democratic  caucus  held 
this  day.  This  is  what  the  Democrats 
agreed  to,  24  to  20.  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  voted  for  that  amendment  and 
were  in  the  majority — I  was  not — will 
recognize  that  responsibility  and  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  carrying  out 
the  duty  which  was  imposed  upon  me 
by  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
ticwi  is  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  objection  is  heard,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  majority  leader  to  ask  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this :  In  the  event  we  do  not  re- 
solve this  issue,  as  to  what  committee  it 
should  go  to,  by  way  of  the  resolution 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  majority 
leader,  in  the  event  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  send  up  a  nomi- 
nation, automatically  where  would  that 
nomination  go? 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Chair  would  have  to  take  the  matter 
xmder  advisement  until  the  nomination 
has  arrived. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  the  nomination 
does  arrive,  where  would  it  automatically 
go,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  the  clerk  to  read  rule 
XXV,  section  (p).  This  is  the  section 
that  apF>arently  would  prevail  so  far  as 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(p)(l)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  prop>o8ed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  following  subjects: 

(A)  Matters  relatmg  to  the  payment  o* 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same; 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph   (o) 


8,  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Library;  statutary  and 
pictures;  acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of 
art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts:  erection 
Of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Individuals. 

(C)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (o)  8, 
matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  Incorptoratlon  of  similar  Insti- 
tutions. 

(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  Fed- 
eral elections  generally;  Presidential  succes- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT, 
and  Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  he  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  has  not  com- 
pleted the  reading. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Complete  the  en- 
tire reading. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Restau- 
rant; administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlngs  and  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol; assignment  of  office  space;  and  services 
to  the  Senate. 

(F)  Matters  relating  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed  with 
because  the  pertinent  part  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  be  more 
categorical,  if  I  may. 

In  the  event  the  matter  of  the  resolu- 
tion being  sponsored  by  the  majority  is 
not  resolved  before  the  name  is  submit- 
ted by  the  President,  and  that  name  is 
submitted  to  the  desk  of  this  Senate, 
where  will  that  nomination  go?  Will  it 
stay  at  the  desk?  Can  it  be  stopped  by 
anyone  or  will  it  automatically  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  there  are  mamy  tech- 
niques that  can  be  used.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  of 
the  techniques  is  that  a  Member  could 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  from  the 
floor.  If  that  procedure  were  followed, 
the  vote  could  not  come  on  the  same  day 
as  the  nomination. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Am  I  correct  in  say- 
ing that  is  subject  to  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Chair  has  an- 
swered my  question.  '  • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  continue  with  this  thought, 
I  would  point  out  that  under  the  rules 
the  nomination  when  it  arrives  auto- 
matically is  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  imder  this  res- 
olution it  would  still  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  pro- 
vided  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  matter  how  you 
cut  it,  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  juris- 
diction over  the  nomination  for  the  next 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
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be  sent  to  Congress,  the  House,  and  the 
Senate,  at  9  o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  assume  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Chair  say 
so?  [Laughter.] 

What  do  you  need?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  majority  leader  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  the  President 
sends  up  the  nomination  at  9  o'clock 
this  evening  it  wiU  automatically  be  re- 
ferred in  the  regular  course  of  procedure, 
or  under  this  resolution  if  per  chance 
it  passes,  and  it  will  not,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Well,  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  minority 
leader  agrees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
straightened  out  this  matter.  I  would  like 
to  ask  another  question  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  that  the  clerk  read  the  per- 
tinent section  of  the  niles. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
zmz  xxxvm :  exbcutivk  session — procekdincs 

ON    NOMIKATIONS 

1.  When  nominations  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate, 
they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees:  and  the 
final  question  on  every  nomination  shall  be, 
"Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  this 
nomination?"  which  question  shaU  not  be 
put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomina- 
tion Is  received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which  It 
may  be  reported  by  a  committee,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  appropri- 
ate committee  in  this  instance 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  the  Chair 
to  say  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  instance  of  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President  would  be 
referred  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXV  the  Chair  is  advised  it  would 
be  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  parliamentary 
question  I  ask  Is  this. 

It  is  true  if  no  object  is  made  to  the 
referral  of  that  nomination  I  can  un- 
derstand why  automatically  it  would  go 
by  reference  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

My  question  is,  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
lay— and  that  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about  because  I  do  not  want  any  delay — 
can  that  be  subject  to  debate  before  it 
goes  to  the  Rules  Committee?  That  is 
my  questlcm. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  nile 
states  "unless  otherwise  ordered,"  and 
this  is  where  the  debate  might  occur. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words.  It  can 
be  delayed  by  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  point  of  inquiry.  I  preface  it  by 
saying  I  urge  against  unnecessary  delay. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  objection  is  heard 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  resolution  goes  over 
until  tomorrow  for  second  reading,  and 
then  if  objection  is  again  heard,  it  goes 
over  to  the  next  day,  or  Monday?  Is  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  the  calendar 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  objec- 
tion is  heard  today,  it  will  go  over  to 
the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Which  is  Satur- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But  we 
already  have  a  resolution  that  Is  in  that 
predicament  so  it  would  be  considered 
before  this  one  comes  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Now,  if  I  may  address  myself  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  would  he  consider  a  time  lim- 
itation on  his  resolution,  the  one  which 
calls  for  the  Senate  to  meet  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  nom- 
ination for  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary position  now,  there  would  be 
a  2-hoiu'  provision  normally  on  the  mo- 
tion. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  situ- 
ation is  that  the  question  would  be  open 
for  debate  for  the  first  2  hours  tomorrow 
and  if  It  is  not  disposed  of  by  that  time 
it  would  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  happy  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    How    much    time 

would  the  distinguished  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  1  hour  would  be 
suflBcient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  weU,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  like  it  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  calls  up 
his  resolution  on  the  nomination  of  a 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  object 
unless  we  do  it  this  afternoon.  We  can 
do  it  right  now.  This  Is  Important  and 
if  they  agreed  to  do  it  for  1  hour  begin- 
ning at  4:30  I  will  not  Interpose  an  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
is  entirely  different  from  the  resolution 
that  was  approved  in  the  caucus  this 
morning  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
majority  in  the  caucus  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  resolution. 

Now,  he  would  abandon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  approved  by  the 
caucus  and  take  up  something  entirely 
new  and  different,  which  is  that  the 
Senate  resolve  to  enter  Into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  consider  this  matter 
and  have  100  on  the  committee  rather 
than  9. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AT.T.KN.  lyield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  my 
intention,  if  this  unanimous-consent 
request  was  agreed  to,  then  to  see  if  it 
was  possible  to  get  a  imanimous -consent 
agreement  on  the  resolution  which  is 
now  pending  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see  no  reason  to  put  a 
resolution  calling  for  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  ahead  of  what  the 
Democratic  caucus  considered  for  3 
hours  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  would  it  be  agreeable  to  all  parties 
concerned  if.  In  addition  to  the  Senate 
acting  as  a  body  of  the  whole  in  regard 
to  the  nomination  of  a  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  we 
considered — <— 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  just  a  minute,  in 
interposing  an  objection  I  made  to 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion coming  from  the  caucus  today,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  be  willing 
to  agree  to  withdraw  his  resolution 
tomorrow.  This  will  then  be  the  jsending 
business  that  would  come  up  tomorrow. 
I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  on  my  resolution  tomorrow,  and  I 
will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  a  time  limitation  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  Uke  to 
answer  that.  too.  but  I  guess  it  is  of  no 
use. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  withdraw  his 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so  he  could  offer  his 
resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  major- 
ity leader's  resolution.  That  would  get  the 
matter  before  the  Senate.  But  to  set  a 
time  limitation  on  something  that  is 
absolutely  different  from  *  what  was 
decided  by  the  caucus  would  be  abso- 
lutely illogical  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  that  under  the  rules,  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  has  precedence  over 
the  resolution  which  is  being  offered  by 
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the  majority  leader  and  to  which  objec- 
tion will  be  Interposed.  That  being  the 
case,  on  tomorrow  the  resolution  from 
Mr.  Chiles  will  come  up  as  having  gone 
over,  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  will  come  up,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  2  hours, 
and  immediately  will  go  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  Senator  is  now 
giiaranteelng  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
leader's  resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  come  up  before  Monday  unless 
some  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  which 
would  permit  us  to  take  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  offered  to  withdraw  his  resolution 
tomorrow  and  allow  the  resolution  from 
from  the  caucus  to  come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  body  to  set  up  the 
mechanics  of  procedure  before  we  learn 
what  the  name  is,  and  it  should  be  done 
tonight,  even  if  we  have  to  stay  here 
until  9  o'clock.  I  say,  let  us  set  up  the 
procedure  by  which  we  shall  act  before 
the  name  is  announced  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  to  wait  until 
tomorow  is  next  to  folly.  That  is  why  I 
am  insisting  we  ought  to  agree,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do,  to  resolve  the  procedure 
before  9  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  aware  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  confront  the  joint  lead- 
ership and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  in  this 
respect.  He,  among  others,  is  aware  of  the 
tremendous  power  which  can  be  exer- 
cised by  one  Senator.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, while  I  would  like  to  vote  on  both 
of  these  resolutions  this  afternoon,  if  I 
can  get  a  time  agreement  to  vote  on  them 
tomorrow  I  think  the  Senate  will  be  very 
much  further  ahead  than  if  we  say  we 
are  going  to  stay  here  late  this  evening, 
with  no  possibility  of  getting  action  on 
either  one  of  these  resolutions  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  facetious  about  it,  but  if  the 
name  of  Hugh  Scott  came  up  tomorrow, 
I  think  all  debate  is  very  silly. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Oh,  I  do,  too. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
splendid  choice.  There  would  be  no 
trouble. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right;  we  could 
resolve  the  question  tonight. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  majority  leader  that  If  the 
resolution  is  withdrawn  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader,  a  time 
limitation  could  possibly  be  agreed  upon, 
and  possibly  on  the  amendments  that 
would  be  offered.  In  that  way.  we  could 
get  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  home 
tonight.  So  I  would  be  agreeable  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  resolution  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion to  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  proposal  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 


Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  pretty 
clear-cut  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  any  special 
orders  and  the  morning  hour  tomorrow, 
the  resolution  at  the  desk  be  made  the 
pending  business;  that  there  be  1  horn- 
on  that  resolution,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distingiUshed  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Scott),  or  whomever  he  may  designate; 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
amendments,  debatable  motions,  and 
appeals,  and  whatnot;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  ihay  I  ask  whether 
the  term  "what  not"  includes  a  motion  to 
table?  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  a  mo- 
tion to  table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  motion 
that  any  Senator  may  make ;  but  I  would 
hope  that  if  such  a  motion  is  contem- 
plated, sufficient  notice  would  be  given 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  caught  short. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  I  would  like  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1  hour  limitation,  or  whatever 
limitation  is  agreed  upon,  a  motion  to 
table  would  then  be  in  order,  and  I  give 
notice  now  that  I  would  like  to  make 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  recognize  that  there  might  be  tabling 
motions  and  appeals,  so  I  would  like 
to  speak  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — regardless  of  how 
any  party  caucus,  be  it  Democratic  or 
Republican,  may  result — I  am  going  to 
do  my  duty  as  a  Senator.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  this  matter  ought  to  follow 
the  orderly  procedure  set  down  by  the 
rules.  Therefore,  I  am  not  willing  to 
agree  to  limit  debate  on  some  proposal 
that  develops  from  that.  While  I  was 
willing  to  have  this  matter  come  up  to- 
night, as  the  majority  leader  has  sug- 
gested, under  the  circumstances  I  am 
compelled  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over 
imder  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  that  is  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  talk  today  about  how 
the  Senate  should  proceed:  whether  the 
Senate  should  establish  a  procedure  prior 
to  the  time  the  nomination  Is  submitted, 
and  that  the  Senate  needs  to  be  careful 
it  does  not  delay. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  we  are 
talking  now  about  exercising  our  rights 
imder  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. We  are  talking  about  how  we 
are  going  to  elect  the  next  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  talking 
about  how  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  act.  We  are  talking  about 
an  obligation  heretofore  vested  in  the 
Senate  and  In  the  people.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  something  new. 

This  is  not  an  appointment  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  a  Director  of  the  Office 


of  Management  and  Budget.  This  is  the 
appointment  of  a  man  who  will  be  a 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency  at 
a  time  when  the  country  Is  wondering 
whether  there  is  an  honest  man  to  hold 
office.  Is  there  someone  we  can  put  our 
trust  and  confidence  in?  Everybody  else 
might  be  concerned  about  how  we  are 
going  to  act  under  this  proposal.  And 
we  ought  to  set  up  the  procedure  before 
we  start.  I  represent  7.5  million  people  In 
my  State.  I  am  not  going  to  be  stampeded. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  see  In  every  way 
possible  that  we  have  the  right  answer 
to  this  question  and  that  we  get  an  hon- 
est man,  a  man  In  whom  we  can  have 
trust. 

If  one  wants  to  talk  about  politics,  if 
that  is  politics,  then  let  It  be  politics. 
However,  that  Is  what  I  am  Interested  In. 

I  Introduced  a  resolution  that  would 
propose  that  the  Senate  sit  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. And  my  feeling  Is  that  If  we  can  sit 
to  impeach  a  Vice  President,  we  ought 
to  have  sense  enough  to  act  on  the  name 
of  one  who  has  been  nominated  and  de- 
termine his  qualifications. 

People  object  and  say  that  it  might  be 
time  consuming.  Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps 
there  Is  a  better  way.  And  I  am  search- 
ing to  find  that  way.  We  have  not  found 
that  way  as  yet.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
going  over  from  today  to  tomorrow  is 
going  to  be  injurious  to  that,  or  even  go- 
ing beyond  tomorrow  if  I  or  another 
Senator  feels  it  necessary  to  exercise  the 
constitutional  obligation  he  is  given  by 
the  25th  amendment.  In  fact,  we  are 
disenfranchising  people  and  determining 
who  shall  sit  and  determining  who  shall 
be  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  be  for  delay  tomorrow  and 
for  delay  the  next  day  thereafter  imtil 
I  think  that  we  have  exercised  every 
right  and  every  obligation  and  duty  to 
see  If  we  can  restore  some  trust  in  gov- 
ernment, in  its  policies,  and  in  the  people 
who  will  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  every  Senator  in  his  own  fash- 
ion is  undertaking  to  uphold  his  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  And  I  honor  every 
Senator,  even  though  I  may  disagree 
with  him  from  time  to  time.  However,  let 
me  point  out  that  when  the  nomination 
to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  sent  up 
at  9  o'clock  this  evening — and  it  will  be, 
even  though  we  will  not  be  here — it  will 
be  received.  That  nomination  automati- 
cally goes  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Under 
this  resolution  which  recognizes  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Rules  Committee  in  this 
particular  situation,  it  goes  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

All  that  can  be  done  through  del^  and 
stalling— and  I  want  to  thank  the  dUjtln- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Florida  for  offering 
to  come  to  a  time  agieement  on  tonior- 
row— will  in  no  way  affect  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

I  would  hope  that  beginning  tomorrow 
morning  the  first  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee would  be  held  so  that  the  orga- 
nization and  the  procedure  within  that 
committee  could  be  laid  down  for  a 
scheduling  of  hearings  and  investigations 
and  what  not  In  the  days  ahead. 

The  hearings  and  the  investigations  by 
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the  Rules  Committee  need  not  take  the 
rest  of  this  year.  There  is  no  reason  why 
moving  with  deliberate  speed  that  com- 
mittee shovild  not  be  able  to  report  out 
its  recommendations  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  That  is  not  unduly  fast. 

If  the  nominee  is  a  public  figure,  we 
will  probably  know  a  great  deal  about 
him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be — and  do 
not  read  anything  into  the  "her"  because 
I  am  just  playing  it  safe.  The  FBI  will 
have  looked  into  It  before  the  President 
sends  the  name  up.  And  further,  a  more 
thorough  inquiry  might  be  needed. 

The  committee  would  have  its  own 
staff.  It  would  look  into  the  background 
of  the  nominee.  And  I  would  hope  that 
what  we  would  see  developing  would  not 
be  an  extravaganza  of  any  kind,  but  a 
solid,  substantial  set  of  hearings  which 
would  go  thoroughly  into  the  back- 
groimd,  qualifications,  and  character  of 
the  nominee  and  which  would  be 
reported  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  the  Senate  for  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

So,  to  repeat,  no  matter  what  we  do  or 
do  not  do,  the  nomination  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  starts  function- 
ing right  away.  And  when  it  returns  with 
its  recommendations,  it  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  final  disposition. 
There  it  will  be  subject  to  the  whole  Sen- 
ate for  final  disposition.  There  it  wiU 
be  subject  to  the  whole  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
And  that  whole  Senate  will  be  the  in- 
stitutional aspect  of  this  body  which 
will  render  a  final  judgment. 

So,  we  will  go  ahead.  I  voted  against 
this  resolution  twice.  I  will  vote  for  this 
resolution  if  I  am  given  the  chance  to 
vote.  However,  I  am  not  fooling  myself, 
and  I  hope  that  no  one  else  Is  fooling 
himself  in  this  Chamber,  because  the 
hearings  will  go  ahead.  They  will  not  be 
delayed.  The  committee  is  going  to  func- 
tion. It  will  not  be  delayed.  And  the 
committee  will  report  out  its  recommen- 
dations in  due  course,  and  the  functions 
of  the  Government  will  continue  to  work. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me  first.  May  I  say  that  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  I  have  heretofore 
said,  if  this  matter  were  assigned  to  it, 
would  proceed  expeditiously  as  an  inves- 
tigatory body  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  as  a  committee  of  the  en- 
tire Senate,  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
to  work  its  will  on  whoever  the  nominee 
might  be. 

I  have  previously  given  assurance  and 
I  give  assurance  now  that  the  committee 
will  act  expeditiously.  And  I  am  an- 
nouncing now  that  we  will  have  a  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  event 
we  are  not  held  up  on  the  floor  because 
of  a  vote  on  one  or  both  of  these  resolu- 
tions. In  that  event,  the  meeting  will  be 
slipped  for  whatever  period  of  time  Is 
necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rules  Committee 
will  proceed  with  Its  organizational  pro- 


ceedings. I  have  already  been  imderway 
as  chairman  to  request  the  FBI  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  with  its  investigation 
as  soon  as  the  nominee  is  announced. 

And  I  assure  the  distingiiished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  will  report  back  just  as  expedi- 
tiously as  we  possibly  can. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  so  by 
the  end  of  the  month  because  we  will 
have  to  do  some  investigatory  work. 
However,  we  will  certainly  act  without 
delay  and  with  diligence  to  try  to  get  this 
most  important  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
knowing  the  Senator  as  I  do,  that  is 
enough  assurance  for  me  that  it  will  not 
be  delayed  or  stalled.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Florida  had  the  floor 
and  had  yielded  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  I  was 
recognized.  However,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Florida  advise 
me  whether  he  intends  to  retain  the 
floor?  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  my  own 
right  at  some  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  am  not  ready  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  got  into 
any  question  of  the  personality  of  some- 
one when  we  do  not  know  who  it  is  going 
to  be.  I  think  it  is  doubly  regrettable 
that  the  inference  would  be  that  this 
body  is  passing  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  3  years  and  3  months  ago. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  that 
inference  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  judgment,  as 
I  said  the  first  time  I  rose,  ought  to  be 
on  what  is  our  duty  in  the  premises, 
what  is  our  responsibility.  One  famous 
newspaper  made  the  point  this  morning 
that  we  are  to  look  at  the  character  and 
the  ability  of  a  nominee,  we  are  not  to 
try  to  devise  within  our  own  minds  what 
happens  at  some  future  date. 

We  have  no  idea  of  the  personality  in- 
volved here.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
reach  its  finest  hour,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out,  if  we  were  to 
be  able  to  function,  as  Is  clearly  the  will, 
I  suspect,  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate— If  we  were  allowed  to  function.  I 
respect  the  right  of  every  Senator  here 
to  breach  that,  but  if  we  were  allowed  to 
function,  we  would  set  up  orderly  proce- 
dures tonight,  the  newspapers  would  re- 
port that  the  Senate,  together  with  the 
other  body,  had  acted  promptly  and  re- 
sponsibly, without  bias  or  prejudice  of 
political  motivation  against  a  future  ap- 
pointee, had  not  tried  to  prejudge  that 


man  or  woman  on  his  or  her  imknown 
intentions,  but  had  simply  done  its  duty, 
in  the  first  Instance,  and  established  a 
means  by  which  we  could  proceed. 

This  whole  controversy  serves  no  pur- 
pose, in  my  judgment,  except  delay;  be- 
cause, as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  others  have  pointed  out.  if 
this  nomination  comes  up  tonight,  the 
Rules  Committee  meets  tomorrow. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  celebrated  turtle  which  is  known 
in  myth  as  a  kind  of  animal — If  it  is  an 
animal — a  kind  of  creature  which,  once 
it  grasps  hold,  never  releases  its  grasp 
until  it  thunders;  and  the  thunder  will 
come  when  the  Rules  Committee  reports. 

Why  do  we  criticize  the  procedure, 
when  the  Senate  will  have  its  full 
chance,  every  Senator  will  have  his  full 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Senate  and 
also  will  have  his  full  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  American  people?  And  if 
any  Senator  needlessly  delays  this  nom- 
ination for  reasons  other  than  those 
which  the  American  public  thinks  are 
good  reasons,  let  him  be  accountable  first 
to  his  conscience  and  second  to  his  con- 
stituents, because  I  am  not  going  to  be 
silent  in  the  future  if  we  deviate  from 
our  clear  duty,  which  is  to  judge  the 
capacity  of  this  person  to  hold  this  office. 

I  do  not  make  any  judgment  as  to 
whether  he  will  be  an  honest  man  or 
woman  or  not,  at  this  point.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  judgment  to 
present  to  the  Senate.  The  presiunption 
on  every  such  person  sent  up  here  is 
that  they  will  be  fit  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  office.  If  they  are  not,  then 
we  win  make  the  judgment,  but  not  t>e- 
fore  the  name  is  even  before  us. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  must  object  to 
that  kind  of  inference  entering  this  de- 
bate, and  I  hope  it  will  be  stricken  from 
the  record. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  questions.  One  is  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  President's  nominee  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
not  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  The  other  is  the  question  of  Senate 
procedure,  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  when  the  nomination  comes  to 
the  Senate  It  will  automatically  be 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  There 
are  two  attempts  being  made  on  the 
floor,  one  by  the  majority  leader,  speak- 
ing for  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  which  is  that  we  add  six  mem- 
bers to  the  Rules  Committee.  The  other 
is  the  resolution  of  the  distlngui  hed 
Senator  from  Florida  that  we  consider 
the  nomination  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  want  to  consider 
the  question  before  the  Senate,  which 
Is  the  procedural  question.  He  wants  to 
get  into  the  politics  of  the  nominee.  But 
it  is  not  important  for  us  to  consider 
who  the  nominee  is  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  procedural  question.  We 
should  resolve  the  procedural  question 
first;  then,  when  the  nomination  comes 
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to  us  from  the  President,  we  will  have 
our  right,  under  Senate  procedures,  to 
interrogate,  debate,  or  do  anything  we 
want  imtil  such  time  as  we  come  to 
gome  definite  conclusion  and  confirm  or 
reject  the  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  Indeed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  distinguished  Senator 
when  he  indicates  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is 
motivated  by  political  considerations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  wliat  I  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  correct  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  said 
there  are  two  questions  involved  here; 
one  is  the  procedural  question,  and  the 
other  is  the  conflrmation  of  the  nominee, 
which  we  do  not  have  before  us  at  the 
present  time. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  only 
concerned  with  the  procedural  question, 
we  can  debate  it.  We  can  debate  it  here 
and  now  on  the  Senate  floor.  He  has 
already  said  he  would  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  debate  on  the  pro- 
cedural question.  The  only  reason,  and 
it  is  very  obvious,  why  we  cannot  debate 
it  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
because  he  wants  to  go  beyond  the  time 
when  the  President  will  send  the  nomi- 
nation over. 

For  what  other  reason  should  we  have 
to  wait  until  Saturday  to  debate  the 
procedural  question?  I  can  see  him  de- 
bating the  nominee  tomorrow,  on  Mon- 
day, or  next  month;  but  why  delay  the 
debate  on  the  procedural  question?  If 
he  would  not  agree  to  an  hour  or  two 
time  limitation,  and  thought  we  needed 
30  hours,  15  hours,  or  10  hours  to  debate 
the  procedural  question,  I  would  agree 
with  him,  fine,  let  us  take  it  over  until 
Saturday.  I  personally  do  not  believe  it 
merits  that  much  attention,  but  if  it  does, 
he  can  do  it. 

But  why  can  he  not  debate  that  ques- 
tion today,  right  now,  on  the  Senate 
floor?  I  think  he  should  do  so. 

My  question,  and  It  is  a  parliamentary 
question.  Mr.  President,  is  this:  If  this 
matter  is  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida's  motion  or  resolution, 
whatever  form  it  takes,  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  after  the  Rules  Committee  has 
already  begim  to  consider  the  President's 
nominee,  which  it  will  begin  to  do  to- 
morrow, as  has  been  stated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  will  the 
Senate  then,  in  effect,  take  from  the 
Rules  Committee  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
nomination  and  then  bring  it  back  to 
the  full  Senate,  thus  discharging  the 
Rules  Committee  from  its  responsi- 
bUities? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
iml).  The  Chair  will  take  that  question 
under  advisement.  He  would  not  like  to 
answer  that  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  indicated,  when 
he  gave  his  consent  to  a  time  limitation 
tomorrow,  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
resolution;  am  I  correct? 


Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Meaning  he  would  not 
call  for  a  vote  on  that  resolution.  Is  that 
what  I  imderstand? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
imderstand  rule  XXXvm,  it  says  that 
when  nominations  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate,  they  shall,  imless  otherwise  or- 
dered, be  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

Now,  I  think  the  Parliamentarian  tried 
to  say  he  could  not  say  exactly  where  the 
nomination  would  go  until  it  hit  the  desk, 
because,  depending  on  what  motions  are 
made  at  that  time,  or  depending  on  what 
is  residing  on  the  desk  at  that  time,  those 
feictors  would  certainly  come  into  play. 
So  a  lot  of  us  have  said  that  the  assump- 
tion that  jurisdiction  automatically  re- 
sides in  the  Rules  Committee  is  just  not 
correct.  All  we  have  is  an  indication  from 
the  Parliamentarian  to  the  Chair  that 
he  is  disposed  to  say  this  would  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  unless  the  Senate  acted 
in  some  way  further. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
Senator's  position  any  more  than  I  did 
before.  Why  is  the  Senator  objecting  to 
taking  the  position  today  on  the  resolu- 
tion presented  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  which  is  the  position 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  caucus? 
Why  cannot  we  dispose  of  that  today? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  advised  that  as  soon 
as  that  motion  was  accepted  with  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  a  mo- 
tion to  table  would  have  been  made,  and 
would  have  been  a  straight  up-and-down 
vote  and  the  motion  would  have  been 
tabled. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  what  position  would 
that  leave  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  position  on  the  mo- 
tion would  still  be  pending  and  it  would 
still  have  to  come  up  tomorrow  before 
the  matter  could  have  been  settled. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
issue  of  the  motion,  but  why  can  we  not 
dispose  of  the  resolution  today  which 
has  been  made  by  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Because  this  is  the  ques- 
tion we  should  be  on  tomorrow,  when  we 
will  not  be  facing  a  motion  to  table  but 
we  will  be  facing  immediately  today. 

I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  What  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  fail  to 
comprehend  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  not  allowing  the  Senate 
to  vote  today  on  the  resolution  presented 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  related  to  his  own 
motion.  He  has  already  said  that  his 
own  motion  will  not  be  jeopardized  by 
any  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the 
resolution  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  get  that  much  farther  along  the  road. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  when  he 
says  there  will  be  a  motion  to  table  the 
resolution  presented  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  but  that  still  does  not 
in  any  way  impair  his  rights  to  present 


this  motion.  But  he  has  already  said  he 
will  not  do  it  today  but  will  do  it  tomor- 
row and  will  object  to  any  other  arrange- 
ment the  Senate  wants  to  make.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  left  with  a  procedural 
hiatus  and  I  guess  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  now,  unfortunately,  even 
to  act  on  the  resolution  that  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  which  represents  today's  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  fail  to  see  the 
logic  of  it.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  on 
the  Senate  floor  who  fails  to  see  that 
logic. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
logic  were  to  become  rampant  in  this 
Chamber,  we  could  understand  what  we 
are  tr>'ing  to  do.  But,  as  I  see  it,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  is  un- 
willing to  agree  to  a  time  agreement  to- 
night even  if  it  is  an  agreement  to  vote 
tomorrow,  that  he  is  willing  to  have  a 
vote  tomorrow  after  some  events  have 
taken  place  for  reasons  which  he  is  un- 
willing to  explain  except  that  he  asserts 
he  fears  a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  made  it  very  clear  in  my  remarks  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  the  face  of 
a  motion  to  table,  does  not  think  he  has 
the  votes  tonight,  but  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  see  if  he  can  fight  on  a  better 
field. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  very  in- 
teresting because  now  we  begin  to  get 
the  information  I  was  probing  for.  I  am 
obliged  to  the  Senator.  I  have  been 
hanging  around  for  quite  a  while  trying 
to  find  out  what  he  is  up  to.  Now  I  know. 
It  Is  this,  that  the  Senator  has  said  he 
does  not  have  the  votes  today.  He  will 
be  less  likely  to  have  them  tomorrow,  no 
matter  how  much  assistance  he  may 
have  generated  by  reason  of  this  debate 
tonight,  which  of  course  he  has  a  right 
to  do. 

I  hope  the  Record  of  today  which  I 
hope  Members  will  read  tomorrow,  will 
show  that  the  Senate  tried  to  act  but 
that  a  Senator,  using  his  constitutional 
right,  which  we  all  respect,  prevented  us 
from  acting  for  fear  he  could  not  pre- 
vail. That  is  the  problem.  We  all  do  it 
But  that  is  the  only  reason  he  is  doing  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield,  I 
am  completely  confused  because  I  had 
understood  that  the  Senator  was  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  his  resolution 
tomorrow  but  would  withdraw  it,  but 
now  he  says  he  wants  it  to  go  over  until 
tomorrow  because  he  has  not  got  the 
votes  tonight.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator's 
statement  is  confusing  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  that  indicates  that  his  ca- 
pacity for  confusion  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  hoiu".  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Record  will  reflect  all  the  pro- 
ceedings here  now,  as  I  think  It  always 
does,  that  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Florida  brought  up  and  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  up  a  procedure  of 
how  we  could  settle  this  question  yester- 
day. Objection  was  noted,  because  Sen- 
ators did  not  feel  they  wanted  to  con- 
sider it.  So  the  Senator  from  Florida 
stood,  yesterday,  ready  to  set  forth  the 
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procedure.  Amendments  could  have  been 
had,  debate  gone  on,  and  gone  on  all 
night  long  yesterday  if  necessary,  and 
we  could  have  had  the  procedure  settled 
today.  But  they  saw  fit  to  object.  They 
wanted  the  resolution  a  matter  of  record 
to  reflect  the  action  taken  now. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida was  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limit 
vote 

Mr.  CHILES.  Talking  about  yesterday? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yesterday. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  ready  for 
immediate  consideration  and  so  made 
the  motion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  the  proposal 
passed  by  the  Democratic  Caucus  today? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  We  are  talking  about 
the 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has 
powers  of  foresight  which  I  lack. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting point  the  Senator  from  Florida 
makes,  but  the  Senator  from  Florida 
really  should  also  make  the  point  that 
when  he  Introduced  his  resolution  yes- 
terday, he  asked  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration so  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  so  that  no  action 
could  be  taken  on  it,  and  so  that  no  re- 
ferral could  be  made.  So  it  was  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  calendar.  The  Sen- 
ator wanted  It  considered  immediately 
yesterday. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  ready  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  yesterday 

Mr.  COOK.  All  right,  but  the  Senator 
did  not  want 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  still  has  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  observes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  not  yielded  the  floor.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  observes  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  doing  as  well 
as  he  can  with  the  material  which  is 
being  provided  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  understand  it  incor- 
rectly, the  Senator  should  enlighten  me. 
but  someone  had  objected,  or  we  would 
have  considered  it  immediately.  But 
someone 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wanted. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida  a  question?  I 
certainly  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
view  this  colloquy  as  being  in  any  way  a 
personal  attack  upon  him,  sis  I  certain- 
ly have  very  great  respect  for  him.  I 
know  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  he  has 
every  right  to  project  his  constituency 
and  to  pursue  what  he  sees  as  being 
right. 


But  would  not  the  Senator  agree  today, 
if  we  could  have,  say,  a  vote  on  his  orig- 
inal motion — and  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  a  vote — I  did  not  know  he  had  asked 
for  imanimous  consent  for  immediate 
consideration— SO  that  we  could  work  out 
something  whereby  some  time  limitation 
could  be  agreed  on,  or  we  could  have  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Senator's  motion 
for  an  open  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Senate,  as  I  understand  the  Senator's 
motion  to  be. 

If  he  prevails,  so  be  it.  If  he  does  not 
prevail,  could  we  not  then  move  to  the 
proposal  of  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader  which  comes  from  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  after  a  limited  time 
have  an  up  and  down  vote  on  that.  Then 
we  could  consider  all  this  between  5:10 
p.m..  which  is  the  time  now,  and  9  o'clock 
tonight  when  the  President  sends  down 
his  nomination. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
see  some  real  danger  in  the  Senate's 
waiting  to  adopt  this  procedure  before 
a  name  comes  down?  Is  it  not  going  to  be 
a  political  matter  once  a  name  comes 
down? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  see  this  as  a  political 
question  to  start  with.  We  are  talking 
about  the  election  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  see  any  way  that  this 
is  not  a  political  question.  So,  that  being 
a  political  question,  I  see  no  more  dan- 
ger, because  It  is  still  going  to  depend 
on  how  every  Senator  exercises  his  duty 
and  his  rights.  I  see  no  more  danger  In 
doing  it  tomorrow  than  in  doing  it  to- 
day. 

I  was  willing,  because  I  was  persuaded 
that  I  had  a  good  idea,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the 
whole.  So  I  made  the  motion.  I  was  per- 
suaded, ready  and  willing,  to  take  it  up 
and  handle  the  issue  and  debate  it  at 
that  time.  Since  that  time,  because  of 
the  events  that  have  followed  and  the 
conversations  I  have  had  with  people,  I 
am  now  persuaded  that  that  is  not  a  pro- 
cedure that  will  carry  this  body,  but  it  is 
not  general  agreement  that  that  is  the 
best  way  to  take  up  that  question,  that 
the  people  feel  like  if  they  want  100  Sen- 
ators asking  questions  we  would  not  be 
able  to  get  to  the  truth,  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  determine  the  qualiflca- 
tlons  of  the  candidate.  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  some  reason  to  what  they  say. 
So  we  have  gone  through  a  series  of 
processes  on  the  Democratic  side  trying 
to  determine  what  would  be  a  better  way 
of  handling  that.  We  came  out  with  a 
caucus  position — by  a  vote  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am  sure, 
is  aware  of — that  would  have  provided 
that  we  would  use  the  Rules  Committee, 
but  that  we  would  broeden  the  Rules 
Committee  because  it  is  not  as  large  as 
the  other  standing  committees. 

We  think  this  question  is  important 
enough,  critical  enough,  that  we  want 
the  broadest  representation  we  can  pos- 
sibly have.  So  that  position  was  adopted. 
I  am  persuaded  that  that  Is  a  good  posi- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  found,  when 
he  came  on  the  floor  today,  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  caucused  and  at  this  time 
were  taking  a  position  that  would  say, 


"The  Rules  Committee,  period,"  by 
unanimous  vote;  that  a  motion  to  table 
was  going  to  be  offered,  if  the  motion 
was  considered,  and  that  there  would  be 
sufficient  votes  to  carry  that  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  caucus  did 
not  take  any  action  on  the  moticm  to 
table. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  made  the  motion  in 
caucus  to  refer  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  it  did  carry. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that  we  ought 
to  have  one  procedure  for  candidate  A 
and  another  procedure  for  candidate  B? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Because  that  would  be 
unconscionable  to  me.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter to  me  who  the  President  names.  We 
ought  to  have  a  Senate  procedure  that 
would  apply  to  any  candidate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  agree  with  that  100 
percent.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  like  to  see  that  procedure  be  one 
that  is  well  considered,  that  we  examine 
every  alternative,  that  we  determine  the 
best  way  we  can  possibly  And  for  that 
procedure.  I  see  the  way  the  Senate  has 
gone  from  yesterday  to  today,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  tomorrow  might  go 
further  and  might  make  better  progress. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  already  agreed  to  a  1-hour 
limitation  for  tomorrow.  Is  he  going  to 
be  any  better  prepared  tomorrow  in  that 
procedure,  in  a  1-hour  debate,  than  to- 
day in  a  1-hour  debate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  follows  the  rulings,  I 
agreed  that  we  could  have  a  1-hour  time 
limitation.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  suggested  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  suggested  it.  flrst,  in 
disposing  of  the  motion  I  had,  which  I 
said  I  was  willing  to  withdraw  in  light  of 
where  we  were  in  the  new  motion.  The 
rules  say  that  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
it  goes  to  appropriate  committees.  Other 
motions  can  be  made,  and  other  debate 
can  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  say- 
ing that  after  1  hour  tomorrow,  it  is  go- 
ing to  go  anywhere.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  think  it 
should  be  discussed  further  than  that, 
that  we  should  try  further  than  that  to 
flnd  the  way  we  can  best  htindle  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  already  have  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  we  have  had  no  rul- 
ing from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Chair  has  said  that 
the  nomination  will  automatically  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  majority 
leader  made  that  emphatically  clear. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Chair  should 
speak  to  that  question,  because  I  thjnk 
rule  38  says  "unless  otherwise  ordered." 
I  think  that  allows  the  Senate  to  take  any 
course  of  action  it  wants  to  take  in  re- 
gard to  further  reference,  in  regard  to  a 
change  of  committees. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree;  nobody  disputes 
that.  But  initially,  immediately.  It  would 
go  to  the  proper  committee  unless  other- 
wi.se  ordered.  It  may  not  be  otherwise 
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ordered  for  1  hour,  2  days,  3  weeks,  or 
never. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Chair  has  also 
said — something  was  said  about  devices 
or  ways  and  that  it  is  not  an  automatic 
thing. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens or  what  motion  is  made,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  table?  If  the  Senator 
does  not  express  the  majority  view  of 
the  Senate,  the  motion  to  table  would 
dispose  of  what  the  Senator  has  to  pro- 
pose. If  that  is  the  case,  why  not  do  it 
now?  Why  does  the  Senator  feel  that  to- 
morrow  

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  knows  that 
he  does  not  have  the  votes  now  and  may 
have  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  losing  votes,  and  he  may 
lose  more  tomorrow.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
an  unfriendly  way.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  respect  him  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league. I  just  could  not  resist. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In 
light  of  the  continuing  discussion  with 
respect  to  Senate  committee  jurisdiction 
over  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  I 
wish  to  make  my  view  clear  that  the 
unique  and  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
question  before  us  is  ample  warrant  for 
action  by  the  Senate  to  name  a  select 
ad  hoc  committee  to  consider  the 
nomination.  I  flnd  nothing  in  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require  a  con- 
trary result. 

Under  the  25th  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate h£is  the  awesome  responsibility  to 
confirm  the  person  who  may,  at  any  mo- 
ment, become  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  Our  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion may  well  be  the  most  Important 
single  vote  that  we  shall  cast  in  our 
Ufetlme. 

And  the  responsibility  becomes  even 
more  awesome  when  we  recognize  that 
the  President  himself  is  still  very  much 
under  the  dark  cloud  of  Watergate,  and 
that  therefore  the  prospect  is  corre- 
spondingly enhanced  that  the  person  we 
confirm  today  may  accede  to  the  Presi- 
dency tomorrow. 

It  Is  profoimdly  in  the  national  inter- 
est, therefore,  for  the  Senate  to  act  on 
the  nomination  not  only  in  a  way  that 
insures  the  fullest  possible  scrutiny  to 
the  President's  choice,  but  also  In  a  way 
that  Inspires  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try that  our  procedures  have  been  com- 
pletely adequate  to  the  task. 

My  own  view  is  that,  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  other  criteria,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  a  preeminent 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  nomina- 
tion, if  an  existing  committee  is  to  be 
chosen. 

Certainly,  the  role  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  HajTisworth,  Carswell, 
ITT-Klelndlenst  and  Gray  confirmation 
hearings  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  fully  qualified  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  a  Vice  President.  I  believe 
that  a  substantial  claim  to  such  juris- 
diction can  be  made  imder  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  not  only 
the  Interest  of  the  Senate  but  also  the 
paramount  Interest  of  the  Nation  will 
be  served  best  by  putting  aside  the  cur- 


rent conflicts  over  jurisdiction,  and  by 
insisting  that  a  Select  Committee  take 
on  the  responsibility.  That  route  is  clear- 
ly one  by  which  the  Senate  can  meet  Its 
responsibility,  smd  meet  it  well,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  adopt  it. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  this  debate  and  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  here,  and  I 
listened  earlier,  in  the  course  of  our 
caucus,  to  the  comments  and  statements 
of  a  number  of  members  of  my  party. 

I  have  tremendous  respect  for  the 
thought  and  good  sense  that  went  into 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
many  other  like-minded  Senators  today 
and  yesterday  and  earlier  this  week. 

But  let  me  reiterate  for  the  member- 
ship— and  especially  for  some  of  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  were  not  in  our  lengthy  caucus  this 
morning — our  feeling  that  perhaps  no 
action  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  more  Important 
than  the  action  he  is  going  to  take  in 
nominating  a  new  Vice  President,  and 
that  perhaps  no  responsibility  is  greater 
for  any  of  us  to  fulfill  than  to  respond 
to  our  constitutional  responsibility  in 
our  forthcoming  consideration  of  the 
nomination. 

There  is  a  very  deep  sense  within  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  insure  that  we 
develop  a  procedure  to  guarantee  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  examine  the  nomi- 
nee who  is  to  come  before  us. 

A  number  of  different  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  in  private  conversa- 
tions among  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
in  our  caucus.  Foremost  in  our  minds, 
I  think,  is  the  realization  that  these  cir- 
cumstances are  unique.  Always  before 
the  American  people  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  for  themselves  the 
qualiflcatlons  of  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  express  their  de- 
cision at  the  polls.  For  the  most  part,  as 
the  political  history  of  our  Nation  indi- 
cates, an  Individual  who  has  been  chosen 
as  Vice  President  has  usually  held  some 
prior  elective  office,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  had  not  only  a  chtmce 
to  examine  him  during  the  course  of  the 
Presidential  election,  as  that  individual 
travels  the  country,  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  his  prior  record  of  public  service  In 
other  elective  office. 

Further,  the  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  also  considered  by  his  party's 
convention,  before  he  is  considered  by 
the  people  themselves  at  the  time  of  the 
general  election. 

Now.  however,  imder  the  operation  at 
the  25th  amendment,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  be  entitled  to  that 
Inspection  with  respect  to  the  forthcom- 
ing nomination.  We,  their  representatives 
must  do  the  job  for  them. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  Parliamentarian,  it  is  not 
clear  in  the  standing  rules  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  this 
nomination. 

The  standing  rules  do  provide  that 
matters  of  presidential  succession  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
But  there  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  and  precedents  of  this  situation 


that  the  reference  to  "Presidential  suc- 
cession" in  the  standing  rules  applies 
only  to  statutes  dealing  with  the  succes- 
sion. We  can  find  other  language  in  other 
parts  of  the  rules  that  arguably  give  jur- 
isdiction to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, which  considers  matters  relating 
to  constitutional  amendments.  On  an- 
other theory,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion. The  point  is,  that  the  issue  is  far 
from  clear,  and  that  the  standing  rules 
are  simply  not  dispositive. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  be 
surprised  to  realize  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  the  submission  of  the  nom- 
inee to  a  committee  with  no  experience 
in  handling  nominations.  There  has 
never  been  an  instance  in  the  history  of 
this  country  in  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  considered  a  nomination.  I 
say  that  with  no  dlsresiJect  to  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  with  no  dis- 
respect to  the  distinguished  members  of 
that  committee — no  disrespect  whatever. 

As  I  urged  in  the  caucus,  I  had  hoped 
that  a  select  committee  would  be  ai>- 
pointed,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  would  have  been  cho- 
sen Eis  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
because  I  think  all  of  us  have  a  tremen- 
dous respect  for  the  chairman  as  a  for- 
mer prosecutor  and  as  a  person  with 
whom  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  in  the  Senate.  Since  the 
issue  of  committee  jurisdiction  is  so  un- 
clear, I  hope  that  the  select  committee 
route  will  still  be  considered  a  possible 
answer  by  the  members  to  the  current 
controversy. 

To  Illustrate  the  point  of  jurisdiction 
imder  the  standing  rules,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  1940's. 

Under  the  statute  on  succession  ap- 
plicable when  Harry  Truman  became 
President,  the  line  of  succession  went 
next  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  did 
not  have  a  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
next  in  succession. 

Suppose  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  resigned  and  that  President  Tru- 
man had  nominated  a  new  Secretary  of 
State.  Certainly,  the  nominee  would  be 
flrst  in  line  of  succession.  Perhaps  the 
Rules  Committee  would  have  argued 
that  it  had  jurisdiction,  since  the  Issue 
related  to  Presidential  succession.  But 
how  many  of  us  here  believe  that  it 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations?  Quite 
clefirly,  it  would  be. 

So  we  have  a  bl£uik  slate.  This  ma.t- 
ter  Is  completely  new.  It  Is  extremely  im- 
portant. There  is  a  great  sense  of  rest- 
lessness in  this  country. 

As  I  stated  before  and  as  I  state  here 
today,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  send  to  the  Senate,  not  a  caretaker 
President,  but  a  strong  individual  who 
can  win  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  that  he  is  qualified  to  succeed  to 
the  Presidency  if  he  is  called. 

The  effort  that  was  made  during  the 
caucus  was  in  no  sense  made  to  take 
political  advantage  of  this  issue,  but  to 
assure  that  all  representatives  of  the 
Senate,  if  they  so  desire,  might  attend 
the  hearings  and  make  inquiry  of  the 
nominee. 
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A  great  deal  of  extremely  serious 
thought  and  contemplation  went  into 
these  suggestions.  We  came  out  of  the 
caucus  with  something  to  which  a  ma- 
jority has  agreed.  It  was  not  completely 
satisfactory  to  all  Senators  there,  but  it 
was  satisfactory  to  a  majority.  The  ma- 
jority leader,  to  his  credit,  has  now  of- 
fered the  proposal  to  the  Senate  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
opportunity  for  inquiry,  and  to  indicate 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Senate 
is  meeting  its  profoxmd  responsibility. 

We  are  asked,  "Well,  should  we  not 
follow  the  rules  and  do  as  they  pre- 
scribe?" As  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  during  the 
caucus  this  morning,  the  rules  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  so  that  we  can 
fulfill  our  responsibilities.  We  should  not 
be  the  servant  of  the  rules,  the  rules 
should  be  the  servant  of  us,  especially  in 
the  present  case,  where  the  outcome  un- 
der the  rules  is  so  confused  In  any  event. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  to 
which  we  are  drawn  now,  I  think  it  is 
important  for  those  who  read  this  record 
to  know  that  there  was  certainly  no  in- 
tention by  those  who  support  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  or  the 
expansion  of  the  Rules  Committee  delay 
action  in  any  way.  Our  goal  is  to  assure 
that  the  nomination  will  receive  the  full 
examination  and  consideration  that  the 
Senate  owes  the  American  people. 

I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  I  have  seen  instances  where 
our  committee  was  stampeded  where 
this  body  as  a  whole,  was  stampeded  on 
a  nomination  for  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  had  done  our 
job  in  pursuing  the  ITT  affair  there 
might  have  been  a  different  Attorney 
General  in  1972,  and  there  might  have 
been  an  entirely  different  situation  now 
with  regard  to  the  present  nomination 
and  with  regard  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  are  conscious  of  that,  of  the 
enormity  of  our  responsibility. 

These  efforts  and  discussions  on  the 
floor  and  in  our  caucuses  are  the  result 
of  a  very  deep  sense  of  commitment  and 
concern  for  the  way  we  carry  out  oiu- 
trust.  As  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  several  States, 
we  who  shall  cast  our  votes  for  the  nom- 
inee must  assure  that  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  consideration  and  examination 
has  been  granted.  In  no  way  is  this  effort 
a  reflection  on  individual  Members  or  on 
committees  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  essential  attempt  to  provide 
adequate  protection  and  guarantees  for 
us  all  and  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  memorandum  I  have 
prepared  on  the  parliamentary  question 
of  jurisdiction  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Memorandum  on:    The  Standing  Ritles  of 

THE   Senate   and  Committee   Jcrisdiction 

OvEB   THE    Vice-Presidential    Nomination 

1.  The  argument  that  the  Standing  Rules 

of  the  Senate  give  clear  Jurisdiction  to  the 

Rules  Committee  over  the  Vice  Presidential 

nonilnatlo«>doe8  not  withstand  analysis.  Un- 


der Standing  Rule  25  (1)  (P)  (1)  (D),  the 
Rules  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  "Mat- 
ters relating  to  .  .  .  Presidential  succession." 
History  and  precedent  prove  that  this  phrase 
does  nothing  more  than  give  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction  over  statutes  establish- 
ing the  Presidential  succession. 

Strictly  construed,  however,  the  Vice  Pres- 
idential nomination  Is  not  a  "Matter  relat- 
ing to  .  .  .  Presidential  succession,"  but  a 
question  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  a  high  office 
In  the  Executive  Branch  of  Oovermnent,  an 
office  that  happens  to  be  first  In  line  of  Presi- 
dential succession. 

But  several  other  high  Executive  officers 
are  also  In  the  line  of  succession.  For  ex- 
ample, the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  Is 
fourth  In  line  of  succession  by  statute  and 
now  actually  third  In  line  after  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  resignation.  But,  surely,  the 
Rules  Committee  would  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  simply  because  the  Secretary  Is 
high  In  the  line  of  succession.  Obviously, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  such  a  nomination, 
because  the  Standing  Rules  give  clear  Juris- 
diction to  that  committee. 

Or,  to  take  a  relatively  recent  historical 
example  that  Is  clearly  analogous  to  the 
present  case — when  Vice  President  Harry 
Truman  became  President  in  1945  upon  the 
death  of  F'resldent  Roosevelt,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  next  In  line  of  succession  under 
the  Presidential  succession  statute  in  effect 
at  that  time.  Surely,  had  there  been  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Pres- 
ident Truman's  nomination  of  a  new  Secre- 
tary, the  man  who  would  be  next  in  line 
to  the  Presidency,  would  have  been  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  not  the 
Rules  Committee. 

2.  In  fact,  the  argument  for  Rules  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction  Is  easily  countered  by  an 
equally  strong  (or,  better,  equally  weak) 
argument  for  Judiciary  Committee  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Standing  Rules.  Rule  2S(1) 
(1)(2),  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  over  "matters  relating  to  .  .  . 
Constitutional  amendments."  Filling  a  Vice 
Presidential  vacancy  under  the  25th  Amend- 
ment Is  as  much  a  "matter  relating  to  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment"  (Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Jurisdiction)  as  it  is  a  "matter  relating  to 
Presidential  succession"  (Rules  Committee 
jurlEdlctlon) . 

3.  Properly  considered,  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  jurisdiction  over  the 
nomination  should  go  to  whichever  Senate 
Committee  would  have  oversight  or  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  with  resjject  to  the  office 
and  duties  of  the  Vice  President,  just  as  juris- 
diction over  nominations  to  other  high  offices 
In  the  line  of  Presidential  succession — such 
as  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Treasury,  and  De- 
fense— would  go  to  the  standing  committee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer involved.  Unfortunately  however,  the 
Senate  Rules  are  silent  on  Jurisdiction  as  to 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President. 

If.  at  the  time  the  25th  Amendment  was 
adopted,  the  Senate  had  amended  its  Stand- 
ing Rules  to  deal  with  the  qxiestlon  of  Juris- 
diction over  a  Vice  Presidential  nomination, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that,  as  a  minor  com- 
mittee, the  Rules  Committee  would  have  re- 
ceived Jurisdiction  over  such  a  major  office. 
Almost  certainly,  the  Jurisdiction  wotild 
have  gone  to  a  major  standing  committee — 
perhaps  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  the 
father  of  the  25th  Amendment,  or  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Committee,  as  the  Com- 
mittee most  likely  to  receive  general  Juris- 
diction over  matters  relating  to  the  duties  of 
the  Vice  President. 

The  point  Is  that  because  the  Senate  has 
no  existing  oversight  or  legislative  responsl- 
bUity  with  respect  to  the  office  or  duties  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  Standing  Rules  do 
not  contain  the  answer  to  the  question  of 


Jurisdiction  over  the  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
ination, and  the  Senate  must  look  elsewhere 
for  guidance. 

4.  Thus,  Jurisdiction  in  a  major  Standing 
Committee  or  a  new  Select  Committee  should 
not  be  seen  as  a  chaUenge  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee,  because  there 
Is  no  clear  basis  for  that  Committee's  juris- 
diction under  the  present  Standing  Rules. 
Rather,  the  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Rules  Committee  over  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination  Is  an  effort  to  fill  the  vacuum 
under  the  existing  Senate  rules.  It  can  also 
be  seen  as  a  challenge  to  other  standing 
committees,  since  under  the  same  argument, 
the  Rules  Committee  could  claim  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  other  high  oAce  in  the  line  of 
Presidential  succession. 

CONCLUSION 

At  best,  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  have  nominal  arguments 
for  Jurisdiction  under  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  Standing  Rules  are  not 
dispositive  of  the  issue,  and  the  Senate  la 
entitled  to  write  as  if  on  a  blank  slate. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Senate  is  not  presenting  its  best 
face  to  the  people  of  this  country  today. 
A  nomination  will  come  down  tonight 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  get  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation and  consideration,  no  matter 
what  committee  considers  it.  whether 
there  are  9  members  or  15  members  or 
100  members,  and  the  issue  will  only 
come  to  determination  when  it  comes 
back  with  a  recommendation  to  the  full 
committee  or  to  the  full  Senate.  At  that 
time  the  votes  will  be  cast  and  the  deci- 
sion will  be  made. 

With  regard  to  all  this  concern  about 
what  committee  the  nomination  goes  to, 
it  could  go  to  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences,  or  wherever  it  goes,  and  there 
is  very  little  that  will  not  be  disclosed 
about  the  candidate  who  is  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause everybody  is  going  to  be  in  on  the 
act.  I  do  believe  there  may  be  ulterior 
motives.  We  have  seen  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  Watergate  matter.  I  am  sure 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  be  on 
the  committee,  whatever  it  may  be.  to 
get  public  exposure,  to  show  what  great 
interrogators  they  are,  and  to  serve  as 
grist  for  their  personal  mill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  quickly  dispose 
of  this  matter.  I  think  this  concern  about 
what  committee  it  is  referred  to  is  of  no 
great  moment.  When  it  comes  back  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  guess  there  will 
be  100  speeches  about  the  nominee  and  a 
lot  more  placed  in  the  Record  if  not  de- 
livered on  the  floor.  But  the  final  vote  is 
going  to  be  here  and  it  will  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  and  not  what  happens  in 
that  committee,  whatever  committee  it 
is,  and  no  matter  how  many  members  are 
on  it. 

I  hope  we  quickly  move  or  refer  it  to 
the  committee  and  await  their  returning 
it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  think  this  is  a  time  for 
all  of  us  to  act  in  a  responsible  manner. 
We  have  the  machinery  in  the  Senate  to 
handle  the  pending  matter.  I  think  we 
look  foolish  when  we  talk  about  some 
grandiose  scheme  to  handle  this  problem 
in  a  way  that  is  different  than  something 
else. 
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I  think  the  American  people  expect  us 

to  be  responsible,  with  all  the  trouble  we 
have  witnessed  this  year. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  anything  that  seeks  a  solution  to  the 
problem  in  an  imusual  way.  I  hope  we 
vote  down  the  pending  resolution  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all,  every  time  we 
have  moved  out  of  an  era  into  another 
era,  when  we  moved  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  to  the  automobile,  and  then  to  the 
jet  age,  we  did  not  change  the  selections 
of  the  Constitution.  We  did  not  say  that 
because  something  new  had  been  created 
we  had  to  do  things  a  different  way.  We 
have  created  many  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  for  particular  purposes,  to 
overcome  inequities,  and  to  give  estab- 
lished equities.  But  I  must  say  for  those 
who  stand  here  and  say  these  rules  are 
not  mtended  to  apply  because  the  25th 
amendment  came  into  existence  there- 
after should  answer  this  question:  Are 
we  to  say  that  every  time  we  have  a 
constitutional  or  statutory  problem  we 
have  to  look  at  these  rules  and  make 
a  determination  whether  the  rules  should 
be  changed? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
at  the  beginning  of  every  congressional 
session  we  adopt  these  rules.  We  have  the 
opportimlty  to  change  the  rules.  We  have 
adopted  these  rules  since  the  25th 
amendment  came  into  existence. 

Mark  ye  not  that  we  just  sat  here  and 
decided  to  pay  no  attention  to  them.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  change  these  rules. 
We  can  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  every 
congressional  session.  The  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1967.  It  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  the  floor  and  he  Is  entitled 
to  the  courtesy  of  being  heard  by  his  col- 
leagues. Please  be  seated. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  these  rules 
have  been  adopted  by  us  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  25th  amendment.  So  here  we 
are;  we  have  a  procedure.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden  we  are  saytog,  "Let's  panic  and 
lets  prove  it  to  the  American  people." 
who  think  that  periodically  and  some 
quite  frequently  the  Senate  acts  like  a 
circus  and  acts  foolishly.  The  American 
people  want  stability  In  their  economy, 
the  American  people  want  stability  in 
their  Government,  and  they  do  not  want 
smother  circus.  They  want  expeditious 
action  by  this  body  to  either  accept  or 
reject.  May  I  say  relative  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  this  floor, 
a  committee  will  hear  the  matter  and 
make  a  detailed  and  voluminous  report. 
I  doubt  seriously  whether  some  Senators 
will  even  open  that  report,  but  it  will  go 
on  their  desks.  Many  times  there  have 
been  two  or  three  volumes,  and  these 
fine  young  people  put  them  on  their 
desks.  As  soon  as  the  debate  is  over,  they 
come  along,  pick  them  up,  and  put 
another  stack  there.  I  challenge  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  stand  up  and  say 
how  many  times  he  reads  them. 
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But    the    point    is,    this    nommation, 

when  it  comes  back  to  this  body,  then 
presents  itself  to  the  Senate  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  if 
the  desire  of  the  Senate  is  that  it  wishes 
to  go  into  executive  session  and  close  the 
doors  and  bring  that  nominee  in  on  the 
floor  to  answer  questions,  then  the  will  of 
the  Senate  will  be  done,  if  that  is  what 
Senators  wish  to  do. 

We  know — history  tells  us — that  that 
was  requested  at  one  time,  and  the  Sen- 
ate voted  it  down.  But  the  point  of  it 
is,  it  can  be  done. 

The  Idea  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
really  astounds  me,  because  the  greatest 
stories  that  the  press  could  have  are  not 
in  interviewing  the  man  with  the  most 
seniority,  who  is  going  to  ask  the  first 
questions,  but  in  asking  the  100th  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  he  thinks 
he  is  going  to  get  to  ask  his  questions, 
whether  it  will  be  in  the  early  spring  or 
the  late  fall  or  when  he  is  going  to  run 
for  oflQce  sigain,  because  this  Senator  has 
been  in  many  committee  hearmgs  when 
his  colleagues  have  gone  on  and  asked 
questions  for  2  or  3  or  4  hours  at  a  time 
and  he  waited  patiently  to  see  if  he  could 
have  the  courtesy  extended  to  him  of 
asking  some  questions. 

I  think  we  show  the  country  our  sta- 
bility when  we  say,  "We  have  rules." 
These  rules  can  be  broken.  They  can  be 
broken  by  us,  but  we  accepted  these  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  will  debate  these  rules  again 
when  the  next  session  of  Congress  comes 
up.  So  to  say  that  this  rule,  somehow 
or  other,  never  had  any  application  to 
the  25th  amendment,  is  beyond  me.  Why 
did  we  continue  to  adopt  these  rules  after 
the  25th  amendment  was  approved  if  we 
did  not  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
apply? 

It  is  because  we  did  not  want  to  do  our 
homework  then,  and  we  now  want  to 
question  our  homework  then? 

So  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  a  notion 
and  a  terrible  suspicion  that  the  House, 
by  reason  of  its  rules,  will  send  the  nom- 
ination to  the  respective  committee, 
which  it  is  ready  to  do,  it  will  have  its 
hearings,  it  will  move  that  nomination 
to  the  floor,  it  will  have  its  up  and  down 
vote,  and  this  distinguished  body  will 
stUl  be  sitting  here  making  a  determina- 
tion of  how  it  is  even  going  to  consider 
the  nomination  in  the  first  place.  And 
if  we  find  ourselves  in  that  position,  then 
we  have  proven  to  the  country  that  we 
are  the  kind  of  body  that,  in  many  of 
their  minds,  they  think  we  are. 

I  for  one  want  no  part  of  it.  I  for  one 
stand  here  right  now  and  tell  you  that 
as  soon  as  we  on  the  Rules  Committee 
can  start  those  hearings,  we  will  start 
them.  I  hope  we  can  set  that  up  by  to- 
morrow and  that  we  can  hold  our  first 
public  hearings  on  Monday,  so  that  we 
can  exercise  our  responsibility,  and  not 
sit  here  with  some  kind  of  horrible  feel- 
ing that  the  country  that  is  looking  for 
leadership,  the  coimtry  that  is  looking 
for  tategrity  In  Government,  the  coim- 
try, by  the  way,  that  Is  looking  to  the 
Congress  to  implement  the  25th  amend- 
ment, which  originated  in  this  body,  and 
which  we  psissed,  and  which  we  sent  to 


the  House,  is  of  the  belief  that  we  did 
not  know  what  in  the  world  we  were 
doing  when  we  did  it,  but,  instead,  that 
we  can  show  we  know  how  to  handle  the 
situation  now,  now  that  we  have  what 
we  accomplished  in  1967. 

So  I  can  only  say  for  those  of  us  who 
decide  that  this  proposition  will  lan- 
guish in  this  body,  we  must  make  a 
determination  now  that  this  is  not  what 
the  country  wants.  The  country  h£is  been 
through  enough  of  this.  The  country  has 
been  through  enough  of  the  headlines 
that  have  discouraged  them.  The  coun- 
try has  been  through  enough  of  frustra- 
tions which  have  made  them  ask 
themselves  and  their  friends  which  di- 
rection the  Ciovemment  is  going  in  and 
what  it  all  amounts  to,  and  the  country 
Is  now  saying.  "If  you  are  a  viable,  re- 
sponsible institution,  gentlemen,  prove 
it." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  being  the 
number  100th  Senator  in  this  body  and 
having  said  nothing  on  the  floor  thus 
far  regarding  whether  or  not  and  how 
we  should  handle  this  procedure:  that  is. 
whether  or  not  we  should  move  on  it  to- 
day or  wait  until  tomorrow,  I  am  a  bit 
confused  as  to  which  is  the  better  course 
of  action;  but  since  we  began  to  discuss 
this  subject,  we  got  into  the  merits  of 
considering  how  we  are  going  to  consider 
who  the  nominee  is,  not  just  when,  to- 
day or  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  some- 
thing that  the  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  said  about  not  wanting 
to  alarm  the  American  people  by  doing 
anything  out  of  order  and  letting  them 
think  that  maybe  we  do  not  have  things 
together  down  here. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest,  No. 
1,  that  the  American  people  really  are 
confused;  No.  2.  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  have  an  overwhelming  amoimt 
of  confidence  in  us  as  a  Congress;  and. 
No.  3,  that  if  we  point  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  going  to  treat  this 
as  business  as  usual,  that  is  not  going 
to  create  a  warm  feeling  in  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  going  to 
make  them  feel  any  better.  I  think  what 
they  are  going  to  say  is,  "If  they  are  go- 
ing to  treat  this  momentous  occasion  sis 
business  as  usual,  like  they  have  treated 
other  things  as  business  as  usual,  we  are 
really  in  trouble." 

That  is  why  today.  In  the  caucus,  I 
said  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  it  on  the 
floor  now.  the  one  thing  I  think  we  must 
impress  upon  the  American  people  is  that 
we  do  not  think  this  is  business  as  usual, 
that  the  man  whom  we  are  going  to  con- 
firm as  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  may  very  well  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent within  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats?  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  fioor.  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  problems 
which  we  have  not  discussed  which  will 
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be  discussed  when  we  debate  the  issue. 
I  assume,  but  this  is  something  different 
from  filling  any  other  vacancy  than  that 
of  the  Vice  President,  not  because  there 
is  a  25th  amendment,  but  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  sitting  President. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anyone 
in  the  Congress  or  in  this  body  who  is 
going  to  say  he  is  absolutely  certain  that 
this  President  is  not  going  to  find  him- 
self in  some  trouble  with  Congress  In  a 
constitutional  sense.  For  example,  what 
happens  if  the  Supreme  Court  says, 
"Turn  over  the  tapes"  and  the  President 
says,  "I  won't  turn  over  the  tapes"?  Do 
we  then  go  to  impeachment  here?  Are 
we  then  in  a  position  where  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  niling  on  who  Is  the  next 
President  before  the  next  3V2  years  are 
up? 

My  whole  point  is  that  if  we  treat 
this  as  business  as  usual,  if  we  send  it, 
in  a  routine  manner,  to  that  committee 
which  the  Parliamentarian  thinks  it 
should  go  to,  then  that  is  not  going  to 
do  the  one  thing  that  absolutely  has  to 
be  done  in  this  instance,  and  that  Is 
convince  the  American  people  that  we 
realize  just  how  much  trouble  this  coun- 
try is  in;  that  we  are  just  as  frightened 
and  concerned  as  they  are;  and  that  we 
are  going  to  treat  it  in  a  manner  as 
nothing  else  has  been  treated  before  be- 
cause we  are  so  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says  we 
do  not  tamper  with  the  Constitution  on 
other  matters.  I  agree  with  him. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  Consti- 
tution here.  We  are  talking  about  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  Is  no  more 
like — well,  one  cannot  compare  the  two. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  that 
we  do  not  make  exceptions  in  a  case.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  to  explain  the  Wa- 
tergate Committee. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  had  no  problem  of 
holding  up  this  body.  We  did  it  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

The  only  thing  the  Senator  Is  saying 
is  whether  it  is  not  a  change  in  the  rules. 
In  that  instance,  we  did  it  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  were  no 
dissenting  votes.  On  this  matter.  If  we 
can  vote  on  the  proposition  before  the 
Senate  now.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
to  make  a  change,  then  so  be  it.  How- 
ever, let  us  get  to  the  point  where  we  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  agree.  I  will  not  direct 
myself  to  the  merits  of  how  we  make  the 
determination,  but  when  we  make  the 
determination. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
points  out  that  we  are  talking  about  un- 
due delay.  We  delayed  the  Chiles  resolu- 
tion until  today.  It  was  not  considered 
imdue  delay.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
and  others  want  to  go  over  until  tomor- 
row, so  that  we  can  vote  it  up  or  down 
tomorrow. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  are  not  moving 
with  dispatch  if  we  delay  it  1  more 
day.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into 
that  question. 


I  wanted  to  talk  about  how  Important 
this  matter  was.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  think  that  we  should 
treat  it  as  business  as  usual. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar, 
beginning  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  and  will  consider  the  first 
nomination  on  the  calendar. 

U.S.    AIB   FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
approved  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  with  the  nominations  be- 
ginning with  the  Department  of  State. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a 
Foreign  Service  oflflcer  of  the  class  of 
Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Pakistan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stanley  R.  Resor,  a  Connecticut, 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Mutual  aaid  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  Negotiations,  to  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Stanley  R.  Resor,  of 
Connecticut,  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Mutusd  and  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions  Negotiations,  to 
have  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S   DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'5fRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy, 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and  without  objection,  the 
nominations  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTUD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Daniel  Parker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Daniel  Parker  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccaisent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  joint  resolution  wsis  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9639)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
Federal  financial  sissistance  to  the  school 
limch  and  school  breakfast  programs; 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the   amendment  of  the 
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Senate  No.  9  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein;  ajid  that  the  House  had  receded 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Nos.  5,  13,  and  14 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  sev- 
erally with  an  amendment  In  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF  MAIL- 
ING FRANK  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAIL  OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS  OF  THE  FORMER  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  state  the  joint  resolution  by 
tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  164)  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  use  hla 
franked  maU  privilege  for  a  limited  period  to 
send  certain  matters  on  behalf  of  former 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^RD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  \^ill  proceed  to  the 
limmediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  joint  resolution,  if  passed  would  pro- 
vide that  the  office  of  the  former  Vice 
President  would  be  authorized  to  use  the 
frank  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
through  the  date  of  November  10,  1973, 
lor  the  mailing  of  official  business  con- 
nected with  the  office  held  by  the  former 
Vice  President. 

This  is  the  same  action  that  is  norm- 
ally taken  in  the  case  of  a  Senator  who 
has  resigned.  If  the  term  of  the  Vice 
President  had  expired  in  the  normal 
course  as  I  understand  the  law.  the  staCf 
would  have  had  until  the  30th  day  of 
June  following  the  expiration  in  which 
to  send  out  mail  under  the  frank  of  the 
Vice  President  as  long  as  that  mail  was 
official  business  and  was  the  result  of  the 
Vice  President  having  held  that  office.  In 
the  current  situation,  the  term  did  not 
expire,  but  there  Is  still  official  business 
to  be  closed  out,  which  business  resulted 
from  Mr.  Agn^w's  having  held  the  Office 
of  Vice  President.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  use  of  the  frank  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  send  out  such  mail 
for  30  days  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  164 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That, 
through  November  10,  1973.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  may,  on  behalf  of  former  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  send  as  franked 
mall,  matter  to  a  Oovemment  official  (not 


to  exceed  4  pounds  in  weight)  and  corres- 
pondence to  any  p>erson  (not  exceeding  4 
ounces  in  weight),  and  send  and  receive  as 
franked  mall,  public  documents  printed  by 
order  of  Congress,  with  respect  to  official 
business  occurring  as  the  result  of  his  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  Vice  President.  Postage 
on  mall  sent  and  received  under  tliU  joint 
resolution  Is  postage  sent  and  received  imder 
the  franking  privilege  for  purposes  of  section 
3216  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 


A  STAR  FOR  GENERAL  NOBLE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  few  people 
realize  how  close  to  disaster  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
came  during  what  is  becoming  known 
as  the  great  Mississippi  River  Flood  of 
1973.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  men- 
ace posed  to  the  residents  of  Louisiana 
and  other  valley  States  by  the  brown 
waters  of  the  Nation's  mightiest  river 
which  reached  stages  not  previously  ex- 
perienced diu-ing  the  lifetime  of  the  vtist 
majority  of  our  people. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  we  had  grown 
complacent  about  floods.  We  had  not  ex- 
perienced a  major  flood  since  1945.  and 
not  even  an  unusually  high  water  period 
since  1950.  We  had  almost  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  those  who.  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent construction  of  flood  control  works, 
were  calling  floods  a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  misled  us. 

Fortimately  for  the  people  of  the 
lower  valley,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  had  In  1971,  appointed  a  distin- 
guished engineer  and  soldier,  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  C.  Noble,  to  be  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission.  He  also 
serves  as  division  engineer  for  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  Division.  General  No- 
ble was  not  misled.  He  knew  floods  are 
still  possible,  and  as  unusually  heavy 
rains  fell  throughout  the  vast  drainage 
area  of  the  Mississippi  River  all  of  last 
fall.  General  Noble  began  to  prepare  for 
a  major  flood. 

He  warned  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in 
several  speeches,  that  conditions  were 
ripe  for  a  major  flood  in  1973.  His  outlook 
was  summed  up  in  a  statement  to  a 
Louisiana   State   legislative   committee: 

I  am  paid  to  worry,  so  I  am  worrying. 

But,  General  Noble  did  more  than 
worry,  he  began  to  act.  He  was  responsi- 
ble for  protecting  millions  of  American 
citizens  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  he  was  determined  to 
discharge  that  responsibility. 

He  ordered  that  a  division-wide  flood 
fight  exercise  scheduled  for  the  spring  of 
1973  be  held  as  early  as  possible  and  that 
all  possible  realism  be  included  in  the 
scenario.  In  this  connection.  General 
Noble  directed  that  civilians — members 
of  levee  boards  and  other  local  agencies — 
be  Invited  to  fully  participate  in  the 
exercise.  He  was — and  is — sensitive  to  the 
feelings  of  people  who  would  be  affected 
by  a  flood,  and  he  wanted  those  who  had 
the  basic  responsibility  for  protecting  a 
community  to  know  that  they  had  a  key 
role  to  play  when  the  high  waters  came. 

In  swldition  to  the  exercise.  General 
Noble  foresightedly  ordered  a  number  of 
preparatory  actions,  some  of  which  were 
skeptically  viewed  by  other  competent 


people.  But,  these  skeptics  lacked  Gen- 
eral Noble's  perspicacity  as  well  as  his 
responsibiUty  to  the  people  of  the  valley. 

He  made  a  basic  decision  very  early 
In  his  planning  that  he  would  follow 
until  all  danger  of  flood  was  past.  This 
decision  was  that  where  there  was  a 
choice  between  added  protection  and 
minimal  protection,  he  would  give  added 
protection.  For  the  next  several  months, 
all  actions  would  be  keyed  around  this 
humanitarian  decision.  He  also  came  to 
another  basic  decision:  that  the  author- 
ized plan  for  flood  protection  in  the  lower 
valley,  commonly  called  the  M.R.  &  T. 
project,  represented  the  best  thinking  of 
engineering  experts  at  the  time  and  It 
was  also  the  will  and  intent  of  Congress. 
And  it  was  not  realistic  to  change  a  plan 
in  the  middle  of  a  flood.  The  M.R.  &  T. 
project  would  be  the  basis  for  fighting  a 
major  flood  in  1973. 

A  factor  that  would  plague  General 
Noble  throughout  the  emergency  was 
that  the  M.R.  &  T.  project  is  only  about 
41  percent  complete,  but  he  had  to  make 
it  100  percent  efifective  against  the  major 
flood  that  was  coming. 

From  December  imtil  Jxme,  Charles 
Noble  drove  himself  almost  to  the  limits 
of  human  endurance,  first  trying  to  pre- 
pare for  the  flood  and  then  to  lead  the 
fight  to  protect  our  people.  He  was 
everywhere  along  the  more  than  1.200 
miles  of  rampaging  river.  No  need  of  the 
stricken  people  was  too  small  to  com- 
mand his  interest. 

I  remember  in  Morgan  City,  La.,  when 
that  town  was  threatened  by  both  Gulf 
tides  and  the  Atchafalaya  River,  Gen- 
eral Noble  met  there  with  me  and  city  of- 
ficials who  were  deeply  concerned  over 
what  the  future  held  for  that  community. 
His  own  concern  for  Morgan  City — in- 
deed, for  the  whole  valley — was  very  evi- 
dent. He  knew  what  was  going  on  and 
what  was  needed.  His  determination  to 
assure  that  our  people  would  receive  all 
the  protection  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
vided was  reassuring  to  us  who  had 
gathered  there.  I  felt  a  lot  better  know- 
ing that  a  man  as  capable  and  as  dedi- 
cated as  Gen.  Charles  Noble  was  in 
charge. 

Despite  the  many  pressures  on  him,  he 
was  not  too  busy  to  care  about  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  caught  up  in  the  dis- 
aster. As  he  was  leaving  the  city  hall  at 
Morgan  City,  he  was  approached  by  a 
concerned  mother.  Her  daughter  was  to 
be  married  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  this 
mother  was  worried  over  sending  out  in- 
vitations, lest  Morgan  City  have  to  be 
evacuated.  General  Noble  gave  this 
woman  his  undivided  attention  while  she 
expressed  her  problem — a  problem  not 
too  important  when  measured  against 
the  m3Tlad  others  weighting  down  upon 
his  shoulders.  Charles  Noble  is  also  a 
husband  and  father,  and  he  appreciated 
the  enigma  faced  by  this  worried  lady. 

He  patted  her  hand,  and  reassuringly 
told  her  to  go  ahead  and  mail  the  invita- 
tions; Morgan  City  would  not  be  evacu- 
ated. You  can  never  convince  that 
Louisiana  mother  that  all  generals  are 
stuffed-shirt  brass  hats;  she  had  met 
a  compassionate,  understanding  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  President,  it  would  take  too  long 
to  detail  the  many  problems  created  by 
the  1973  flood,  but  a  brief  comparison 
with  other  floods  is  revealing. 

Our  flood  this  year  was  the  third 
greatest  flood  of  the  century — exceeded 
only  by  the  floods  of  1927  and  1937. 
But  the  human  suffering  and  loss  was 
substantially  lower  than  previous  floods. 
Approximately  40  deaths  were  attributed 
to  the  flood;  in  1927  the  toll  was  216. 
Some  40,000  persons  were  orderly 
evacuated  this  year;  in  1937,  more  than 
800,000  persons  had  to  leave  their  homes, 
many  of  them  literally  fleeing  for  their 
lives  from  the  rapidly  rising  waters. 

The  difference  is  that  this  year  we  had 
both  an  effective  flood  control  system 
and  a  man  who  was  determined  that  it 
would  work,  completed  or  not. 

Many  hard  decisions  had  to  be  made 
by  General  Noble  to  make  the  system 
work,  and  on  every  occasion  he  had  con- 
flicting pressures.  One  group  wanted  him 
to  do  something;  others  were  strongly 
opposed  to  that  same  action.  This  distin- 
guished leader,  in  his  many  appearances 
throughout  the  valley,  listened  to  the 
needs  of  the  people;  his  telephone  rang 
at  all  hours.  He  gathered  the  facts,  and 
when  it  became  time  to  act,  he  made  his 
decision.  Each  time  that  decision  was 
not  designed  to  win  a  popularity  contest 
but  to  carry  out  his  responsibility  to 
safely  pass  the  floodwaters  in  accordance 
with  the  adopted  plan  for  protection  of 
the  lower  valley. 

Now,  that  the  floodwaters  have  receded 
we  can  better  observe  the  soundness  of 
his  decisions  and  appreciate  the  profes- 
sional competence  displayed  by  General 
Noble.  He  is  deserving  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors this  Nation  can  bestow  for  his  mas- 
terful handling  of  these  tremendous 
floodwaters. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  one  of  those 
vagaries  of  fate  that  occur,  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  Noble  is  being  forced  to  retire 
before  the  end  of  a  normal  4-year  tour  as 
president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. This  tour  would  end  in  Septem- 
ber 1975.  Yet,  because  a  selection  board 
recently  passed  over  him  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  permanent  major  gen- 
eral, he  will  be  forced  to  retire  in  August 
1974. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  and  other  val- 
ley States  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Noble  at 
this  critical  time.  General  Noble  has 
launched  an  intensive  program  to  repair 
the  damages  to  flood  control  works 
caused  by  the  recent  high  water  and  to 
adapt  the  system  to  meeting  current 
conditions.  He  is  the  driving  force  be- 
hind this  engineering  challenge  that  must 
be  expedited  to  protect  the  valley  before 
another  major  flood  occurs — and  this 
flood  could  come  at  any  time.  ^ 

The  immediate  years  ahead  will  r^ulre 
imrelenting  effort  to  develop  work  pro- 
grams and  push  along  the  repair  and 
construction.  The  people  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  would  be  ill  served  by 
the  loss  of  momentimi  that  would  Inevi- 
tably result  from  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  next  selection  board  that  will 


consider  promotions  to  the  grade  of  per- 
manent major  general  will  favorably  act 
on  Charles  Carmln  Noble.  Failing  that,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  would  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  invoke  his  authority  and  grant 
an  extension  of  service  for  this  distin- 
guished servant  of  our  people  so  that  we 
in  the  lower  valley  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  imderstandlng  and  expertise  for 
the  full  4-year  term  normally  served  by 
the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  and 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
morning  business,  as  provided  for  under 
rule  Vn. 

Following  the  introduction  of  concur- 
rent and  other  resolutions,  but  before 
morning  business  is  closed,  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution 
185,  relative  to  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  a  nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Vice  President.  This  reso- 
lution would  then  be  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  until  11  a.m.,  if  not  disposed 
of  before  that  time,  and  any  of  the  eligi- 
ble motions  would  be  in  order.  For  ex- 
ample, to  table,  to  postpone  indefinitely, 
to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  or  to  refer, 
and  all  except  a  motion  to  table,  would 
be  debatable.  If  none  of  these  motions  is 
made,  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
would  be  in  order. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  resolution  would  go  on 
the  calendar  if  not  disposed  of  prior 
thereto. 

After  11  a.m.,  a  motion  to  take  up  the 
resolution  would  be  in  order,  which,  too, 
would  be  debatable. 

In  the  event  the  full  2  hours  are  con- 
sumed in  the  consideration  and  debate  of 
Resolution  185,  the  resolution,  if  not  dis- 
posed of,  would  then  go  on  the  calendar 
at  11  a.m.  and  the  resolution  which  was 
offered  today  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  go  over,  imder  the 
nile,  until  the  next  legislative  day  fol- 
lowing an  adjournment,  when  it  would 
come  up  under  the  same  procedures  as 
have  just  been  outlined  with  respect  to 
Senator  Chiles'  Resolution  185. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  have  stated 
the  matter  correctly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  Both  resolutions  have  gone  over 
imtii  tomorrow,  under  the  rule.  The  first 
resolution,  if  it  is  not  disposed  of  by  11 
a.m.,  would  go  on  the  calendar.  Then,  as 
to  the  second  resolution,  if  it  is  not 
agreed  to  for  consideration  at  all,  it  will 
be  carried  over,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Chiles  resolution  was  carried  over  for  the 
next  legisLitive  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  So  that  the  Chair  has  stated  it 
much  more  succinctly  than  I  have,  but 
has  stated  its  approval  of  the  statement 
I  have  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  In  the  event 
the  resolution  by  Senator  Chiles,  No. 
185,  is  disposed  of  prior  to  the  hour  of 


11  ajn.  tomorrow,  then  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Mansfizld,  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  its  having  gone  over, 
under  the  rule,  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  motions,  the  same  suctions  of 
the  Senate  imtil  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  as 
were  enumerated  with  respect  to  the 
Chiles  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  which 
event,  at  11  a.m..  If  the  Mansfield  res- 
olution has  not  been  disposed  of,  it,  too, 
would  then  go  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  could  then 
be  motioned  up  by  unanimous  consent 
or  by  majority  vote,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERl  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  on  to- 
morrow. All  Senators  aire  so  alerted,  and 
a  rollcall  vote  could  occur  early  in  the 
morning. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:06  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  October  13,  1973,  at 
9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  12,  1973: 
Agency  foe  International  Development 
Daniel  Parker,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Depastscznt  or  State 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Pakistan. 

Ambassador 

Stanley  R.  Resor.  of  Connecticut.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  Nego- 
tiations, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

U.S.  Am  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Qen.  Donavon  F.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Duward  L.  Crow.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  for  appointment  as  senior 
U.S.  Air  Force  member  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  711. 

The  following  officer,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the  Presl- 


October  12,  1973 

dent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066.  In 
grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  E.  Huyser.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  thx  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Malcolm  P. 
Henry,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Karen  P.  Valra,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  1,  1973. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Trevor  E. 
Williams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Fer- 
nando Zapata,  Jr..  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  app>eared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  1.  1973. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Anthony  T. 
Alt,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Nicholas  G. 
OeorgalOs,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
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nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  4,  1973. 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  William 
Ackerman,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3, 
and  ending  Joseph  P.  Venable,  to  be  lieute- 
nant (jg.).  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  27,  1973. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Henry  Hls- 
ashl  Abe,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Sue  Ella 
Young,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  October  1, 
1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1974  BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT  NO.  7 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting for  the  information  of  Members, 
their  staffs,  and  others,  excerpts  from 
the  "Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No.  7, 
as  of  September  28,"  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures.  The  re- 
port itself  h&s  been  sent  to  all  Members. 

This  report  shows  that  the  impact  of 
'congressional  actions  completed  to  Sep- 
tember 28  would  be  to  increase  budgeted 
1974  outlays  by  about  $2.8  billion.  This, 
together  with  certain  revenue  actions, 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  es- 
timated deficit  for  fiscal  1974  by  more 
than  $3  billion. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  significant 
actions  are  as  yet  incomplete  which  may 
materially  affect  the  final  Impact  of  con- 
gressional action  or  inaction  in  this  ses- 
sion. The  report  points  up  the  major 
areas  of  pending  action  in  both  legisla- 
tive and  appropriation  bills. 

The  excerpts  from  the  September  28 
report  that  I  am  inserting  here  include 
the  scorekeeping  highlights  from  the  text 
and  the  main  scorekeeping  table.  These 
excerpts  follow: 
Excerpts   From    1974   Budget   Scorekeeping 

Report  No.  7,  as  of  September  28,  1973 

XNTRODUCTION     AND     1974     SCOREKEEPING 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Budget   outlays    {expenditures) 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action  through 
September  28  on  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  outlay  requests,  as  shown  In  this 
report,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


House 


Senile     EnKted 


1974  budget  outlay  (eipendlture) 

,     estimate 268,671    268,671    268,671 

Congressional   changes   to   date 
(committee  action  included): 
Appropriation  bills: 

(iompleted  action -f-663       -(-990       +869 

Pending  action -f-399  —54 

Legislative  bills: 

Completed  action +1.215    +2,118    +1.934 

Pending  action +1,2«8    +3.390 


House     Senate    Enacted 


Total  changes: 

Completed  action +1.878    +3,108    +2.803 

Pending  action +1.687    +3,336 

Total +3.565    +6,444    +2.803 

1974  budget  outlays  as  adjusted 
by  congressional  changes  to 
date 272,236    275,115    271,474 


See  table  1. 

While  this  report  refiects  enacted  congres- 
sional Increases  In  budgeted  outlays  of  about 
$2.8  bUllon.  many  significant  actions  are  as 
yet  Incomplete  which  may  materially  affect 
the  final  Impact  of  congressional  action  or 
Inaction  on  budgeted   1974  outlays. 

Completed  actions:  A  summary  of  major 
Individual  actions  composing  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion total  outlay  impact  of  completed  con- 
gressional action  to  date  on  1974  budgeted 
cmtlays  follows: 

Estimated  1974 
Appropriation  bills:  outlaj/ impact 

Regular  1974  bUls:  (in  milliona) 

AgrlciUture    +250 

Interior .       +75 

Public  Works.. _ +20 

Transportation  —30 

District  of  Columbia —3 

1973  supplemental  bills  (1974  out- 
lay  Impact) +557 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills.        +869 


Legislative       bills — backdoor       and 

mandatory : 
Food    stamp    amendments     (PX. 

93-86)    +724 

Repeal   of    "bread    tax"    (P.L.   93- 

86)    +400 

Federal  employee   pay   raise,   Oct. 

1,  1973  (S.  Ree.  171) +358 

Welfare — medicaid      amendments 

P.L.  93-66)   +122 

Unemployment  benefits  extentlon 

(PX.  93-53) +116 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (PXi. 

93-43)    +110 

Social     Security — liberalized     in- 
come exemption   (Pi.  93-66)..       +100 
Wlnema  forest  expansion  (PX.  93- 

102)    +70 

Veterans  dependents'  health  care 

(Pi.    93-82) +65 

Airport  development  ( P.L.  93-44 ) .        +16 
REA — removed  from  budget   (PXi. 

93-32)    —146 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills +1.934 


Total.  1974  outlay  Impact  of 
completed  congressional  ac- 
tion     +2.803 


Pending  action:  The  major  incomplete 
legislative  actions  affecting  budget  outlays 
which  have  passed  or  are  pending  In  one 
or  both  House  of  Congress  are  shown  in  de- 
tail on  table  1  and  are  summarized  below: 

Appropriation  bills:  Incomplete  action  on 
four  regular  1974  appropriation  bills  is  re- 
fiected  In  this  report,  with  the  major  Im- 
pact on  budgeted  outlays  as  follows: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


House 


Senate 


lebof-tlEW +490 

Stale-Justice —40 

Treasury-Postal  Service —35 


-20 
-68 


Legislative  bills — bactedoor  and  mandatory: 
Twenty  legislative  measures  authorizing 
backdoor  or  mandatory  outlays  have  passed 
or  are  pending  In  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

House  action  on  11  such  measures  would 
incresise  fiscal  1974  budget  outlays  by  about 
$1.3  billion.  Senate  action  on  14  such  meas- 
ures would  Increase  budgeted  1974  outlays 
at  least  $3.4  billion.  Including  about  $2  bU- 
llon for  social  security  Increases.  The  un- 
determined outlay  effect  of  increased  con- 
tract authority  Is  excluded. 

The  scored  backdoor  or  mandatory  Impact 
of  these  pending  legislative  bills  Includes  the 
following  major  amounts  In  excess  of  the 
budgeted  outlays : 


llninillions  of  dollars) 


House        Senate 


Civil  Service  minimum  retirement  (in- 
cluding social  security  increase) +172  +2.250 

Mass  transit  operating  subsidies -(-♦00  -f-400 

School  lunch +129  +300 

Federal  employee  health  insurance -f-234 

Veterans  pensions -+-208  +172 

Veterans  drug  treatment -1-144 


REVENITE    LEGISLATION 

The  June  1  budget  revisions  estimate 
revenue  for  fiscal  1974  at  $266  billion.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  $10  bUllon  over  the  original 
January  estimate  of  $256  bUllon.  Completed 
legislative  action  to  date,  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  1974  revenue  estimates  by  $492  mil- 
lion, as  follows: 

Railroad  Retirement:  decrease  of  $612  mil- 
lion due  to  failure  to  provide  additional  trust 
fund  receipts  requested. 

Social  security  wage  taxes:  Increase  of 
$120  million  In  trust  fund  revenue  due  to  a 
wage  base  Increase. 

DETICrr    POSITION 

The  1974  budget  deficit,  as  revised  June  I, 
is  estimated  at  $2.7  billion — a  decrease  of  $10 
billion  from  the  original  January  estimate 
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of  112.7  billion.  Although  there  haa  been 
Indication  that  further  revision  In  the  deflclt 
projection  Is  possible  due  to  revenue  adjust- 
ments, this  Is  the  latest  ofSclal  estlnuite.  It 
reflects  a  federal  funds  deflclt  of  $18.8  bil- 
lion and  a  trust  fund  surplus  of  (16.1  billion. 
On  the  basis  of  changes  to  date  (includ- 
ing committee  action)  by  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress  in  budget  outlay  (ex- 
penditure) and  revenue  requests,  the  1974 
unified  budget  deflclt  would  be: 

BUlion 

Budget  estimate  (revised  June  1) $2.7 

Based  on  House  changes  to  date 7.  0 

Based  on  Senate  changes  to  date 9.7 

Based  on  changes  enacted  to  date 6.0 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BtTDCKT  AUTHORITT   (APPROPRIATIONS  AND  OTHXB 
OBUCATIONAI.    AtrrBORITT) 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action 
through  September  28  on  the  President's 
$390.4  billion  budget  authority  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  as  shown  in  this  report,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 

House     Senate    Enacted 

Congressional  changes  to  date  In 
requested  1974  budget  au- 
thoritv    (committee    action 
included): 
Appropriation  bills: 

Completed  action +89       +926       +484 

Pending  action +1,109       —178 


October  12,  1973 


House      Senate    Enacted 


Lefislative  bills: 

Completed  action +1,977    +2.190    +1  96S 

Pending  action +1,313    +3,693 

Shifts  between  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  (net) 
due  to  timing  of  action 
on  budget  requests ...  +3, 890    +3, 890    +3, 890 


Total  changes: 

Completed  action +5,956    +7,006 

Pending  action +2.422    +3,515 


+6,340 


ToUI. 


Total  changes,   excluding  shifts 
between   fiscal   years   due  to 


timing. 


+8,378+10.521    +6.340 


+4,488    +6,631    +2,450 


TABLE  NO.  l.-ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  930  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUY 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  SEPT.  28,  1973) 

II  n  thousands  of  dotlars) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Fiscal  year  1974: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget): 

1973  bills: 

1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  (continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  93-9).. 

Urgent  supplemental,  1973  (Public  Law  93-25)    

2d  supplemental,  1973  (vetoed  bill,  H.R.  7447) 

2d  supplemental,  1973  (Public  Law  93-50)> 

Inaction  on  proposed  recissions '.".'. 

1974  regular  bills: 

Legislative  branch  (MR.  6691) 

Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (H.R.  8619) 

District  of  Columbia  (Public  Law  93-91) ."..'..'. 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  93-98) "'. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  Veterans  (H.R.  W25)   ' 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.R.  8877) , 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  8917) 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  (H.R.  8916) 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (Public  Law  93-97) 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  general  government  (H.R.  9590) .V.'. 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


-16,900 

-133,813 

-5.281 

-139,  501 

+453,  501 

+1,264,352  , 

-4, 877 

-82,134 

-81,074 

-56,622 


-36,592 

»  +357,  375 

-15.281 

-51,381 

+500,  920 


•  •  +108, 116 

-15,281 

-112,286 

•  +439,  047 


+36,000 
(+27,000) 
+150.000 
>  +370, 600 

-16,000 

+135.000 

-2.550 

-40,000 


.000 


+118,406 
-63. 423 

+15,513 
-77,999 


•  +72, 770 

-8,K6 
(0 


+490.000 
+30,000 
-40.000 
-16,  400 

'  -35.000 


+36,1 
(+202. 000) 
+150. 000 
»  +370,  600 

-11,400 

«  +300,000 

-2,550 

-6,000 

'  +45, 000 


+105,000 
-20.000 
+37, 000 
-68,000 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 
Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget): 


+1,197,651 


+747, 538 


+484,300         +1,061.650 


+935. 650 


•  +25, 000 


+25,000 


"Backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (not  requiring  further  appropriation  action): 

Federal  Financing  Bank  (contract  authority)  (H  R  5874,  S.  925) 

Flood  insurance  (borrowing  authority)  (H.R.  8449) .1 

Airport  development  (contract  aut.'iority)  (Public  Law  93^) 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (contract  authority)  (Public  Law  93^7) 

(increase  over  requests) _. " +1,307,  220      »  +1.307,220 

Traffic  safety  (contract  authority)  (Public  Law  93-87) +915.000  -f-245  000 

Urban  mass  transit  operating  subsidy  (contract  authoritvHS.  386, X.R.  6452).         •  +400, 000  +400, 000 

Freight  car  loan  guarantee  (borrowing  authority)  (S.  1149) +2  000  000 


+1. 307, 220 
+281,000 


N.A. 
+15.000 

N.A. 

N.A. 

•+400,000 


N.A. 

"+15.666" 

N.A. 

N.A. 

+400.000 

N.A. 


Subtotal,  "backdoor". 


+2,647,220 


+3, 977,  220 


+1.588.220 


+415, 000 


+415.000 


Mandatory  spending  authorizations  (requiring  payments  over  which  there  i> 
little  or  no  control  through  the  appropriation  process): 

Federal  employee  health  insurance  contributions  (H.R.  9256) +233, 600 

Federal  employees  pay  raise,  Oct.  1,  1973(S.  Res.  171) "  a+357,'966' 

Uniform  relwation  assistance  (S.  261) +95  000 

Eucalyptus  tree  tire  hazard  (S.  1697) '(U)  +is  000 

Farm  bill  (Public  Law  93-86):  -r    ,        . 

Food  stamp  amendments u  +724,000  u  +724,000 

Repeal  of  "bread  tax  "(offsetting  receipts) . _! 


n +357, 900. 


+233,600 


School  lunch  amendments  (H.R.  9639). 

Feed  grain  program  (H.R.  6791) 

Peanut  support  (H.R.  6646) 

Winema  Forest  expansion  (Public  Law  93-102) 

Welfare — medicaid  amendments  (Public  Law  93i-66) 

Public  safety  officers  death  gratuity  (S.  15) ..... 

Public  safety  officers  group  life  insurance  (S.  33) 

Victims  of  crime— payments  (S.  300) 

Deputy  marshals  pay  raise  (H.R.  5094) 

Early  retirement— customs  inspectors  (H.R.  6078) 

Veterans  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  (S.  284) 

Veterans  dependents'  health  care  (Public  Law  93-82) 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (Public  Law  93-43) 

Veterans  pension  increase  (H.R.  9474) 

Civil  Service — Minimum  retirement  (S.  1866,  H.R.  9107) 

Civil  Service— Survivor  annuity  modification  (S.  628) 

Civil  Service -National  Guard  technician  retirement  (S.  871) 

Civil  Service— Early  retirement,  hazardous  occupations  (H.R.  9281).. 

Civil  Service— Retirement  cost-ot-hving  liberalization  (H.R.  3799) 

Civil  Service— Survivor  benefits  (S.  2174) 

Social  security— Exempt  wages  (trust  fund)  (Public  Law  93^) 

Unemployment  benefits— Extension  (trust  fund)  (Public  Law  93-53). 
Railroad  retirement  (revenue)  (trust  fund)  (Public  Law  93-69) 

Subtotal,  mandatory 


+  129,500 

•  +89, 000 

•  +8, 600 

+60, 000 


+300, 000 


+724,000 

0) 


+2. 070 
+3,900 


+70, 000 
+122,000 

+6, 000  . 
+20,000. 

+7,000. 


+70,000 
+122,000 


(») 

u  +724, 000 

a +400.000 

+129, 500 

•  +89, 000  . 

•  +8, 600 

+60,000 


u +357, 900 
+95, 000  . 
+16,000. 

"  +724, 000 

u  +400, 000 

+300,000 


+64,915 

+96, 720 

+208. 400 

•+172,000 


+41, 100 
+200 


+144, 136  , 
+  103,800 
+110,000 
+  171,900 
+170,000. 
+8,500 
+7,900 


+2. 070 
+3,900 


+70, 000 
+122,  000 

+6,000  . 
+20, 000  . 

+7, 000  . 


+64,915 

+110.000 

(•) 


+64,915 

+96, 720 

+208, 400 

•  +172, 000 


+4,600 
+120,000 


+41, 100 
+200 


+144,136  . 
+103,800 
+110,000 
+  171,900 
+2, 250. 000  . 
+8,500  . 
+7,900  . 


-612, 000 


-612, 000 


+120,000 

'-eii.ood" 


N.A. 


+4,600 

+100,000 

+115,700 

N.A. 


Adjustments  and  other  changes  Oegislative  provisions  having  Impact  on  budget 
totals): 

Rural  electrification  loans— Remove  from  budget  (Public  Law  93-32) 

Forest  roads  and  trails— repeal  of  permanent  appropriation  (S.  1775) 


Subtotal,  other. 


Enacted 
(6) 


+36,000 

(+150.000) 

4150,000 

•+370,600 

••+250,000 

-2,550 

-30,000 

0) 


•+75,000 

+20,000 
(•) 


+869,050 


+15,000 

KA. 
lU. 


+15,  POO 


"+357,900 


+724,000 

+400,000 

(0 


+70,000 
+122,000 


+64,915 

+110,000 

(0 


+100,000 

+115.700 

HX 


+1, 222, 005 

+1, 946, 736 

+956, 815 

+2,234,005 

+5,134,436 

+2,064,515 

-579,000  .. 

-579,000 

-146,000  . 

-146,000 

•-40,900  .. 

•  -40,900  .. 

-579,000 

-40.900 

-579,000 

-146.000 

-40,900 

-146.000 
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Congressiunal  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


Shifts  between  fiscal  years  19/3  and  1974  (impact  on  budget  totals  due  to  t  ming 
of  ection  on  budget  requests): 
Airport  development  (contract  authority)- shift  to  1973  (Public  Law  93-44). 
Fe«Mral-a<d  highways  (contract  authority)— shift  from  1973  (Public  Law 

93-87) 

Urt>an  mass  transportation  (contract  authority)— shift  from  1973  (Public 
Uw  93-87) 


Subtotal,  shifts 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills 

Total,  fiscal  year  1974  (including  shifts). 


House 
(1) 

Senate 
(2) 

Enected 
(3) 

House 
(4) 

Senate 
(5) 

Enacted 
(6) 

-560,000 

-560,000 
+1,450,000 
+3, 000, 000 

-560,000  .. 
+1,450,000  .. 
+3,000,000  .. 

+1,450,000 

+3, 000, 000 

+3, 890, 000 

+3,890,000 

+3,890,000  .. 

+7,180,225 

+9, 773, 056 

+5,856,035 

+2,503.005 

+5. 508, 536 

+1,933,515 

+8,377.876 

+10,520,594 

+6,340,335 

+3,564,655 

+6,444,186 

+2,802.565 

I  The  continuing  resolution  extended  funding  for  items  in  the  vetoed  1973  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  June  30.  1973,  in  lieu  of  processing  another  regular  1973  appropriation  bill  in  this 
session.  The  revised  1973  budget  estimates  showed  appropriations  for  these  items  at  the  level 
requested  last  session,  and  also  proposed  amendments  to  the  then-pending  requests.  The  level 
of  the  budget  authority  under  the  continuing  lesolution,  the  same  as  provide(]  last  session,  Is 
estimated  to  b«  about  $1  billion  higher  than  shown  in  the  budget,  and  no  action  is  contemplated 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $966  million  with  potential  outlay 
liifCt  01)470  million  in  1973  and  ^1  millKin  in  1974.  The  scorekeeping  above  shows  the  impact 
ef  iMCtion  on  the  proposed  amendments  in  budget  authority. 

•  Reptaces  vetoed  bill,  H.R.  7447;  FY  1973  appropriations  only. 

I  Estimated  increase  due  to  obligation  of  funds,  proposed  in  the  budget  for  recission,  pursuant 
Id  congressional  intent  and  related  court  orders. 
« Subject  to  or  in  conference. 

•  Excludes  increase  of  S300  million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  providing  funding  for  man- 
datory foetf  stamp  amendments,  reflected  b«ow  against  the  Farm  Bill  for  scorekeeping  purposes. 


•  Committee  action. 

r  Does  not  reflect  possible  outlay  effect,  estimated  at  J70  million,  of  Senate  floor  amendment 
which  provided  that  funds  in  bill  for  housing  programs  would  not  become  available  unless  HUD 
funds  presently  impounded  are  released  and  used  tor  purposes  appropriated. 

I  Pending  signature. 

•  Does  not  reflect  outlay  Impact,  estimated  at  $164  million,  of  denial  of  transfer  authority  re- 
quested for  GSA. 

"  Indefinite. 

u  Enacted  figure  used  for  comparability. 

"  Assumes  pay  increase  of  4.77  percent,  as  indicated  in  H.  Ok.  93-140. 

u  Rejected. 

• 
N.A.— Cost  estimate  not  available  or  undetermined  at  this  time. 


FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  published  axi 
excellent  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
present  Federal  flnanclal  aid  programs 
available  to  students  continuing  their 
education. 

This  article  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation for  all  students  needing  financial 
aid  to  continue  their  education.  For  that 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  "Programs  Helping  College 
Students"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4,  1973] 
Programs  Hxlfino  College  Stttdents 
(Following  are  the  Ave  major  programs 
administered  through  the  United  States  Of- 
flve  of  Eklucatlon  for  aiding  postsecondary 
school  students  and  the  major  state -operated 
programs  In  the  metropolitan  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  programs  there  are  other  spe- 
cialised forms  of  Federal  assistance,  private 
loans  and  a  wide  variety  of  scholarships  of- 
fered by  foundations,  agencies  and  the  edu- 
cational institutions  themselves.) 

BASIC     EDOCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITT     GRANTS 

Eligibility:  Open  to  full-time  freshmen  at 
colleges,  universities  and  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  who  did  not  attend  a  post- 
secondary  education  Institution  prior  to 
July  1,  1973. 

Hbw  to  apply:  Applications  are  available 
from  poet-secondary  institutions,  high 
schools,  post  offices,  state  employment  offices, 
covmty  agricultural  extension  agencies  and 
Box  O,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  62240. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  possible  for  the 
academic  year  now  beginning. 

Criteria:  PamUy  Income  and  assets  deter- 


mine who  gets  a  grant,  academic  achieve- 
ment having  no  bearing.  Applicant  must 
complete  a  detaUed  financial  statement  that 
is  subject  to  comparison  with  the  Federal 
income  tax  return  that  parents  have  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  gen- 
eral, a  student  from  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  of  (11,000  or  more  would  not 
qualify  for  a  grant.  However,  factors  that 
can  offset  a  higher  income  and  enable  a 
student  to  get  a  grant  are  a  large  famUy, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  college,  both  parents 
working  and  usually  large  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Size  of  grant:  Ranging  from  $60  to  $452 — 
the  top  grant  going  to  a  student  from  a  fam- 
ily that  according  to  its  Income  and  assets 
cannot  aSord  to  contribute  anything  toward 
the  student's  education. 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  is  a  grant  and 
there   is   no   repayment   Involved. 

Comments:  No  eligible  student  whose  cer- 
tifiable need  meets  the  established  criteria 
wUl  be  turned  down  by  this  program.  Also, 
the  grant  will  be  awarded  regardless  of  any 
other  Federal  grants  or  loans  the  student  may 
receive.  If  a  sufficient  level  of  funding  Is 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  program  is  to  be 
expanded  to  Include  all  needy  undergrad- 
uates, full-tlm>.  and  part-time.  The  top  grant 
would  be  $1,400. 

GUARANTEED  STtTDENT  LOANS 

EllglbUlty.  Anyone  enrolled  as  an  under- 
graduate or  graduate  student  In  any  of  8,200 
I>artlcip)atlng  colleges,  universities  and  nurs- 
ing, vocational,  technical,  trade,  business  or 
home  study  schools. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  participating  educational  insti- 
tutions, banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

When  to  apply:  At  any  time. 

Criteria:  All  students  are  eligible,  regard- 
less of  how  high  the  family  Income.  Only 
those  with  established  need,  however,  can 
qualify  to  have  the  Federal  Government  pay 
the  interest  on  the  loan;  others  must  pay 
their  own  interest.  TTiose  seeking  Interest- 
subsidized  loans  must  fill  out  a  needs  anal3rsls 
divulging  income  and  assets.  Such  factors  as 
a  large  famUy,  brothers  and  sisters  In  college, 
both  parents  working  and  unusually  large 
medical  expenses  are  taken  Into  considera- 


tion. The  financial  aid  office  of  the  educa- 
tional institution  processes  the  application, 
applying  a  mandated  formula,  and  recom- 
mends to  the  potential  lender  the  amount  of 
the  interest-subsidized  loan  (including  a  pos- 
sible zero  doUar  recommendation)  for  which 
the  student  qualifies.  Prior  to  March  1,  a 
student  from  a  family  with  an  adjusted  In- 
come of  less  than  $15,000  could  qualify  for 
an  interest-subsidized  loan,  but  under  new 
regulations  many  students  who  formerly 
qualified  are  finding  themselves  Ineligible. 

Size  of  loan:  In  general,  loans  may  be  for 
up  to  $2,500  a  year — not  to  exceed  $7,600 
during  an  entire  undergraduate  career  and 
$10,000  during  the  course  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education.  The  annual  amounts 
and  ctimulative  totals  vary,  though,  In  some 
states,  including  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Terms  of  repayment :  No  payment  on  prin- 
cipal Is  required  iintil  nine  to  12  months  after 
the  student  leaves  school  or  untu  after  serv- 
ice In  the  mUitary,  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 
Once  repayment  begins.  It  Is  to  be  completed 
over  a  period  of  not  mqre  than  10  years  and 
not  less  than  five  years,  or  sooner  If  the  loan 
can  be  paid  off  at  a  rate  of  $360  a  year.  In 
the  event  of  default,  the  F'ederal  or  State 
guarantee  agency  wUl  compensate  the  private 
lender  and  attempt  to  recover  the  money 
from  the  student. 

Comments:  While  this  program  appears  to 
be  open  to  all  applicants  it  has  not  worked 
out  that  way.  All  of  the  money  being  loaned 
belongs  to  private  lenders  who  participate 
voluntarUy  and  retain  the  ultimate  decision 
about  who  gets  a  loan.  The  new  needs  anal- 
ysis formula  has  had  the  effect  of  disqualify- 
ing many  of  the- students  who  would  have 
gotten  interest-subsidized  loans  under  the 
old  rules.  The  lending  Institutions  could  go 
ahead  and  give  loans  through  the  program 
that  are  not  Interest-subsidized,  but  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Not  only  is  this  a  time  of 
tight  money,  but  apparently  the  lenders  do 
not  want  to  get  too  much  of  their  money 
tied  up  In  loans  on  which  payment  on  the 
prmcipal  Is  delayed  untU  after  the  student 
leaves  school. 

Moreover,  while  a  lender  can  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  one  lump  sum  for  the 
interest  on  aU  the  subsidized  loans,  students 
must  be  bUled  individually  for  Interest  on 
unsubsldlzed  loans — making  such  loans  un- 
attractive to  the  lender  because  of  the  great- 
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er  servicing  costs.  The  March  1  regulatloiu 
were  ostensibly  to  make  It  easier  for  the  mld- 
cUe-cIass  to  get  the  guaranteed  loans,  but  the 
change  has  had  the  opposite  effect.  Congress 
has  had  hearings  on  the  problems  that  have 
developed  and  there  Is  a  widespread  opinion 
among  authorities  on  the  program  that  the 
law  needs  further  changes  if  It  Is  actually 
meant  to  be  of  use  to  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  income  groups. 

ST7FPLEMKNTABT     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  in  colleges 
and  universities  and  students  in  other  ap- 
proved post-secondary  schools.  Half-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
ofiBce  of  the  institution   in  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  possible  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  For  students  of  "exceptional 
need,"  who  without  the  grant  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  their  education.  Final  deter- 
mination of  need  is  up  to  the  College's  finan- 
cial aid  ofBce.  This  grant  is  often  given  In 
combination  with  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  and  College  Work-Study  aid  to  form 
a  single  assistance  package. 

Size  of  grant:  Not  less  than  $200  or  more 
than  $1,500  a  year.  Normally,  renewed  for  up 
to  four  years— or  five  years  when  course  of 
study  requires  extra  time.  The  total  that 
may  be  awarded  Is  $4,000  for  a  four-year 
course  of  study  and  $6,000  for  a  five-year 
course. 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  Is  a  grant  and 
there  is  no  repayment  Involved. 

Comments:  In  the  past.  72.7  per  cent  of 
these  grants  have  gone  to  students  whose 
family  income  is  below  $6,000;  students  from 
families  with  Incomes  In  excess  of  $9,000 
have  received  4.2  per  cent  of  the  grants. 

COLLEGE    WORK-STtTDT 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  in  colleges,  universities  and 
approved  post-secondary  schools.  Half-time 
as  well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  Institution  In  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  p>osslble  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  offer  of  a  Job  is  based  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  financial 
aid  office.  The  Federal  money  is  used  to  pay 
the  wages.  The  Job  may  be  for  as  many  as 
40  hours  a  week  at  a  nonprofit  on-campus 
(cafeteria,  library,  laboratory)  or  off -campus 
(hospital,  school,  government  agency)  site. 
Usually  awarded  as  a  package  in  combination 
with  Supplementary  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Orant  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan. 

Amount  of  pay:  Prom  $1.60  to  $3.60  an 
hour.  Average  annual  compensation  being 
$600. 

Terms  of  repayment:  These  are  wages  for 
hovirs  worked  and  there  Is  no  repayment. 

Comments:  In  the  past,  66.7  per  cent  of 
the  work -study  Jobs  have  gone  to  students 
whose  family  Income  is  less  than  $6,000;  stu- 
dents from  families  with  Incomes  In  excess  of 
$9,000  have  received  17.3  per  cent  of  the  Jobs. 

NATIONAL     DIKECT     STUDENT     LOANS 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  In  colleges  and  universities  and 
approved  post-secondary  schools.  Half-time 
as  well  as  full-time. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  Institution  In  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  as  possible  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  loan  is  based  entirely  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  Usually  awarded  as  a  package 
in  combination  with  College  Work-Study  and 
Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant. 

Size  of  loan :  Up  to  a  total  of  $2,500  whUe 
enrolled  In  a  vocational  school  or  during  the 
first  two  years  of  a  degree  program.  Up  to  a 
total  of  $5,000  while  studying  toward  a  bach- 
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elor's  degree  and  up  to  $10,000  during  the 
entire  undergraduate  and  graduate  career. 

Terms  of  repayment:  Begins  after  leaving 
school  or  service  In  military,  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Interest  of  3  per  cent  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loan  Is  charged  when  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  Maximum  length  of  repayment 
period  is  10  years.  Loan  is  canceled  and  no 
repayment  necessary  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  and  teachers  in  inner-city 
In  combination  with  College  Work-Study 
and  Supplementary  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Orant. 

Size  of  loan:  Up  to  a  total  of  $2,600  while 
enrolled  in  a  vocational  school  or  during  the 
first  two  years  of  a  degree  program.  Up  to  a 
total  of  $5,000  while  studying  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  up  to  $10,000  during 
the  entire  imdergraduate  and  graduate 
career. 

Terms  of  repayment:  Begins  after  leaving 
school  or  service  in  military.  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Interest  of  3  per  cent  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loan  Is  charged  when  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  Maximum  length  of  repayment 
periods  is  10  years.  Loan  Is  canceled  and  no 
repayment  necessary  for  teachers  of  the  han- 
dicapped and  teachers  In  inner-city  schools 
and  servicemen  who  spend  one  year  In  a 
combat  zone. 

Comments:  This  is  the  original  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  progrsuns  for  students,  which 
began  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
in  the  late  nineteen-fifties  in  the  wake  of 
the  panic  over  the  launching  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  satellite.  It  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement,  largely  to 
students  in  the  sciences  and  education. 
Academic  achievement  no  longer  flgrures  In 
the  loan  and  major  field  of  study  makes  lit- 
tle difference.  Students  from  families  with 
Incomes  In  excess  of  $12,000  get  10.6  per  cent 
of  the  loans. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  DAVIS  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE— "BOY  HERO  OP  THE 
CONFEDERACY" 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  honored  and  pleased  last  Sunday 
to  join  others  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  Sam  Davis,  of  Smyrna  and  Ruther- 
ford County,  Term.,  a  brave,  loyal,  and 
courageous  young  man  who  gave  his  life 
rather  than  betray  his  cause  or  his 
friends. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
courage  and  valor  of  all  Americans,  I 
place  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  in  the 
Record: 

Tribute  to  Sam  Davis — Hot  Hero  of  the 
confederact 

Thank  you,  Sarah  King — Mrs.  Hughey 
King — Mrs.  Enoch,  Mayor  Ridley,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  and  friends. 

Certainly  I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to 
Join  with  all  of  you  here  today  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Sam  Davis  on  this — the  13l8t  anniversary  of 
his  birthday. 

This  is  an  important  occasion. 

TbiB  Is  a  significant  occasion. 

May  I  say  that  this  occasion  has  already 
had  a  profound  Impact  upon  me  because  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  again  reviewing 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  quiet  heroism  of 
Sam  Davis,  often  called  the  "boy  hero  of  the 
Confederacy". 

Today  as  we  recall  the  incredible  bravery 
and  courage  of  this  young  man,  we  should 


Indeed  reaffirm  our  faith  In  our  countrf  and 
examine  the  depts  o/  our  own  courage  and 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  patriotism 
which  Sam  Davis  represented. 

As  we  gather  here  at  this  time,  first — i 
want  to  commend  and  congratulate  Mrs. 
Sarah  King  for  her  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  preserving,  promoting  and  perpetu- 
ating our  heritage  and  traditions. 

As  we  all  know,  Sarah  King  Is  Regent  of  the 
Sam  Davis  Memorial  Association — and  she  Is 
also  Curator-General  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution — a  great  and  patriotic 
national  organization.  I  predict  further  hon- 
ors for  Sarah  yet  to  be  attained. 

Sarah,  along  with  her  co-workers,  is  most 
active  in  this  important  work  of  retaining, 
continuing  and  preserving  our  traditions  and 
history. 

I  want  to  commend  also  the  other  officers 

and  members  of  the  Sam  Davis  Association 

it  takes  dedicated  people  to  sustain  an  effec- 
tive organization  like  this  Association — and 
certainly  all  of  you  who  are  devoted  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  that  motivated  Sam 
Davis  are  to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated. 

A  great  American  writer,  John  Oreenleaf 
Whlttier,  once  wrote : 

"When  faith  is  lost  and  honor  dies,  the 
man  is  dead." 

Certainly  Sam  Davis  kept  the  faith  and 
exalted  honor — and  although  he  was  exe- 
cuted more  than  a  century  ago,  he  lives  on 
in  history  today. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  National  Archives 
Building  in  Washington,  there  is  an  in- 
scription which  reads:  "What  Is  Past  Is 
Prologue" 

In  other  words,  history  runs  in  cycles. 

We  frequently  see  history  repeating  Itself. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  and  to  realize 
that  the  lengendary  courage  and  loyalty  of 
Sam  Davis  continues  to  Inspire  the  same 
qualities  of  nobility  and  patriotism  in  men 
caught  up  In  the  horror  of  war  more  than  a 
century  later. 

CaQtain  Bill  Lawrence — Tennessee's  high- 
est tanking  prisoner  of  war — wrote  a  poetic 
tribute  to  Sam  Davis  while  In  a  prisoner  of 
war  camp  in  Vietnam.  He  concluded  his 
poem  with  these   words: 

"And  many  a  time  during  my  life  as  trials 

I  have  faced, 
I  have  thought  of  my  hero  Sam  Davis  and 
my  back  was  braced." 

What  was  it  about  this  young  Tennes- 
sean — Sam  IDavls — that  has  been  such  an 
Inspiration  for  more  than  a  century  to  his 
countrymen? 

Let  us  recapture  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Sam  Davis  as  he  stood  before  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Union  soldiers  on 
Seminary  Hill  on  the  outskirts  of  Pulaski, 
Tennessee,  on  a  crisp  November  Day  In 
1863 — November  27,  1863. 

He  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  as  a 
spy  by  a  court-martial  because  he  had  In  hl« 
possession  certain  Important  Information 
concerning  the  Union  Army. 

Dressed  in  Confederate  Gray,  he  was  a 
lonely  figure — a  21 -year-old  boy  standing  by 
a  rough  scaffold  erected  to  end  his  life,  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  blue  uniforms. 

The  noose  hung  above  his  head,  a  rough 
wooden  coffin  at  his  feet. 

HUtory  records  that  without  bltterneas  he 
forgave  his  captors. 

He  had  written  a  farewell  letter  to  his 
parents  which,  along  with  a  few  personal  ef- 
fects, he  gave  to  a  Union  chaplain  tor  deliv- 
ery. 

The  letter  said,  In  part, 

"Mother,  do  not  grieve  for  me — I  do  not 
fear  to  die." 

He  then  announced  that  he  was  ready. 

At  that  point  the  commander  of  the  unit 
that  had  captured  young  Sam  came  riding 
furiously  to  the  spot  where  Sam  was  seated. 

"Davis" — he  said — "you  are  not  the  man 
Who  should  be  hung,  and  If  you  will  tell  me 
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who  General  Bragg's  chief  of  scouts  Is,  your 
BJe  will  be  spared." 

■me  simple,  direct  reply  was  In  the  form 
of  a  question: 

"Do  you  supp)oee,  were  I  your  friend,  that 
t  would  betray  you?"  Sam  asked  the  Union 
officer. 

The  officer  had  no  answer — he  persisted  tn 
his  efforts  to  get  the  young  man  to  betray 
bis  friends  and  the  Confederacy. 

"Sir" — DavlB  said — "Sir,  11  you  think  that 
I  am  that  kind  of  man,  you  have  missed  your 
mark.  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  betray  a  friend  or  be  false  to  duty." 

Within  two  minutes  the  trap  was  sprung 
and  Sam  Davis  left  thoee  immortal  words  as 
his  epitaph : 

"I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
betray  a  friend  or  be  false  to  duty." 

History  records  that  tears  streaked  the 
faces  of  many  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  wit- 
nessed the  execution — especially  those  cloee 
enough  to  the  scaffold  to  hear  young  Davis 
refuse  to  compromise  his  cause  or  betray  his 
friends. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of  the 
Union  soldiers  toward  Sam  Davis  following 
bis  execution  attests  to  his  martyrdom. 

When  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy  of  Rutherford 
County  went  to  Pulaski  to  return  the  body  of 
Sam  Davis  here  to  his  home,  he  received  the 
most  courteous  treatment  and  coop)eration 
from  Federal  troops. 

When  he  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Provost  Marshal  of  the  Federal  troops  at  Pul- 
aski, this  officer  commented: 

"Tell  the  parents  of  Sam  Davis  for  me  that 
he  died  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  an  honor 
to  them,  and  with  the  respect  of  every  man  in 
this  command." 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  the  officer  If  he 
might  have  any  interference  in  removing  the 
body  from  the  cemetery,  the  officer  replied: 

"No,  sir — If  you  do,  I  will  give  you  a  com- 
pany— yes,  a  regiment,  if  necessary." 

At  the  cemetery  several  Federal  soldiers 
stood  at  attention  with  caps  in  hand  as  the 
body  was  removed  and  taken  away. 

On  the  way  back  Federal  troops  lifted 
and  literally  carried  the  wagon  containing 
the  body  down  to  the  river  crossing  at  Col- 
umbia and  up  the  steep  IncHne  on  the  other 
side. 

After  Mr.  Kennedy  thanked  them,  the 
Union  soldiers  quietly  raised  their  caps  and 
watched  the  wagon  out  of  sight. 

Perhaps  the  greatness  in  Sam  Davis  was 
the  fact  that  he  quietly  accepted  his  death 
as  mevltable  following  his  courtmartlal  and 
was  quietly  outraged  by  the  suggestion  that 
he  sell  his  prmclplee  to  preserve  bis  life. 

Some  dramatic  moments  and  events  In 
history  are  caught  up  and  swept,  forward 
with  the  tide  to  live  forever. 

Such  an  event  was  the  execution  of  Sam 
Davis  and  the  calm  courage  and  deep  loyalty 
he  displayed. 

I  regret  to  say,  my  friends,  that  many 
things  are  going  on  in  our  Government  to- 
day that  do  not  reflect  the  high  principle 
and  Integrity  that  Sam  Davis  demonstrated. 

This  young  man  stood  for — fought  for — 
and  died  for  the  highest  of  principles. 

He  refused  to  compromise — he  refused  to 
temporize — he  refused  to  betray  his  South- 
land— or  his  friends. 

m  conclusion,  permit  me  a  personal  note 
and  reference  with  respect  to  the  time  frame 
of  the  ClvU  War. 

My  great-grandfather,  on  my  mother's  side. 
Perry  Webb,  was  killed  In  the  Battle  of  Perry- 
mie.  Kentucky  tn  1863 — he  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  South.  This  was  Indeed  the  pe- 
riod and  time  of  great  division — the  nation 
was  divided — families  were  divided — but  to- 
day we  are  one  "united"  States. 

It  was  Andrew  Jackson  who,  in  his  famous 
toast  In  Washington,  said:  "Our  Federal 
Union — It  must  be  preserved." 

Let  me  say  of  all  assembled  here  that  we 
ai*  Tenneaseans — we  are  Southerners — and 
we  are  also  all  Americani. 
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I  am  reminded  of  the  advice  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  fellow  Southerners  follow- 
ing his  surrender  at  Appomattox.  General 
Lee  said:  "Abandon  your  animosities  and 
make  your  sons  Americans." 

Today  we  all  are  Americans. 

As  Americans  we  appreciate  the  true  spirit 
of  a  patriot.  Even  the  Union  troops  who  saw 
Sam  Davis  hanged  praised  his  courage,  loy- 
alty and  patriotism. 

His  life  and  death  are  an  Inspiration  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  today — Sam  Davis 
simply  refused  to  budge  one  Inch  from  his 
principles,  no  matter  what  the  coet. 

As  we  stand  on  this  hallowed  ground — near 
the  grave  of  this  hero,  we  can  draw  strength 
from  his  courage  and  his  high  principles — 
we  can  renew  our  appreciation  for  the  pa- 
triotism that  Sam  Davis  demonstrated  for 
his  beloved  Southland. 

He  gave  all  he  had  to  give — he  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  eloquence  of  John 
Maaefield,  the  English  poet  who  wrote: 

"Man  with  the  burnmg  soul 
Has  but  an  hour  of  breath 
To  buUd  a  ship  of  truth 
On  which  his  soul  may  sail — 
Sail  to  the  golden  shore." 

In  his  brief  spsui  of  life,  certainly  Sam 
Davis  built  his  ship  of  truth. 

At  this  beautiful  and  historic  homeplace 
where  we  honor  the  memory  of  the  "Boy  Hero 
of  the  Confederacy",  It  occurs  to  me  that 
perhaps  we  may  not  have  paid  adequate  and 
sufficient  tribute  to  the  mother  and  father 
of  Sam  Davis — Charles  and  Jane  Davis. 

The  parents  of  Seim  Davis  reared  a  noble 
and  magnificent  son,  who  met  his  hour  of 
truth  with  courage  and  confidence — and  yet 
his  loss  was,  I  am  sure,  sheer  agony  for  them. 

And  eo,  I  suggest  in  reflection  that  we  not 
only  revere  the  memory  of  Sam  Davis,  but 
that  we  also  honor  the  memory  of  his 
parents. 

They  gave  their  most  priceless  possession 
to  the  cause  of  the  Southland — their  noble 
son — Sam  Davis — the  "Boy  Hero  of  the 
Confederacy." 


WHEN  IS  THE  MAJORITY  NOT  THE 
MAJORITY? 
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It  then  went  to  the  President  and  If  signed 
would  have  become  law. 

However,  the  Administration  did  not  want 
to  keep  the  Public  Health  Hospitals  oi>en 
and  the  President  vetoed  the  blU,  against  the 
majority  of  the  Congress. 

Because  S.  504  originated  In  the  Senate,  It 
must  first  go  back  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote 
If  they  wish  to  override  the  President's  xeto. 
The  Senate  met  the  requirements  and  over- 
rode the  President's  veto  by  over  two-thirds 

S.  504  then  went  to  the  House  for  a  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  However,  some 
of  the  House  Members  switched  their  orlgmal 
vote  on  the  bill  and  voted  not  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  vote,  however,  was 
five  votes  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
to  override  the  veto.  The  PH£>  and  8.  504 
was  dead. 

There  are  435  U.8.  Representatives  and  100 
U.S.  Senators  elected  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  the  President,  also  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  these  elected  officials  voted 
to  save  the  PHS — yet  S.  504  was  kUled  be- 
cause the  President  said  "No"  and  one-third 
plus  five  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  said  "No". 

One  of  the  first  lessons  we  learn  In  a  De- 
mocracy Is  that  the  majority  rules. 

Is  the  above  an  example  of  "the  majority 
rules?"  There  are  argimients  pro  and  con  on 
this  type  of  example. 

Without  getting  ftirther  Into  this  phase 
of  our  Democratic  process  nor  condemning 
It,  It  does  cause  one  to  give  serious  thought 
to  what  seems  like  a  trend. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  we  have 
witnessed  a  Congress  voting  for  a  bUl  and 
the  President  vetoing  It.  We  have  had  It 
spelled  out  clear  that  regardless  of  how  the 
535  elected  officials  vote,  the  President  can 
obtain  his  wUl  by  Just  one-third  pltis  one  In 
either  House.  This  Is  our  process. 

When  a  President  Is  at  odds  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  "majority  rules"  can  be  badly 
abused. 

We  hope  this  seemingly  trend  has  a  very 
short  life  and  that  the  better  methods  of 
consultation  and  compromise  are  used  more 
often. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  public  concern  over  President 
Nixon's  wholesale  use  of  the  Presidential 
veto,  especially  in  the  area  of  social  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  October  4,  1973,  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — the  National 
Tribune  reflects  this  concern  very  well. 
When  one  considers  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  tendency  to  editorially  support 
the  decisions  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, this  editorial  becomes  remarkable 
and  suggests  a  truly  widespread  ques- 
tioning of  Mr.  Nixon's  use  of  his  veto 
powers. 

The  article  follows: 
When  Is  the  Majoritt  Not  the  Majoritt? 

We  have  experienced  In  this  Congress  a 
series  of  what  many  call,  "ruling  by  veto." 

Recently  a  bill,  8.  504,  the  Emergency  Med- 
ical Service  bUl  with  an  amendment  to  save 
the  Public  Health  Hospital  System,  passed 
the  Senate.  In  the  regular  form,  it  then  went 
to  the  House  and  passed. 

S.  604  passed  both  Houses  by  more  than  a 
majority. 


FATHER  FRANCIS  HENRY  BURNS  OP 
UTICA,  MICH.,  MARKS  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  ORDINATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pa  \t 
quarter  century,  the  Reverend  Francis 
Henry  Bums,  pastor  of  St.  Lawrence 
Catholic  Church  in  Utica,  Mich.,  has  been 
laboring  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  helping 
to  reap  a  bumper  crop  of  souls  in  his 
service  to  God  and  his  fellowman. 

Father  Bums  will  mark  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  to  thi  priest- 
hood at  special  ceremonies  this  week- 
end. I  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Lawrence's  parish,  and  it  Is 
therefore  a  personal  honor  for  me  to  be 
able  to  join  with  the  other  members  of 
the  parish  and  the  ever-widening  circle 
of  Father  Bums'  friends  and  admirers,  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  man  of  God  on  this 
occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee. 

One  of  the  10  children  of  Prank  H 
and  Frances  Martin  Bums,  he  was 
bom  In  Detroit  on  April  20, 1921,  and,  in 
the  closeness  of  his  own  family  he  learned 
the  Chiistian  concepts  that  he  was  to 
carry  with  him  later  into  the  priest- 
hood—the concepts  of  faith,  hope,  and 
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love.  Francis  Bums  was  destined  for  the 
priesthood,  and  three  of  his  sisters  were 
destined  to  serve  the  Lord  in  a  special 
way  as  well,  and  now  serve  in  the  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. 

He  attended  St.  Rose  Parochial  School, 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary  in  Detroit,  and 
St.  Mary  of  the  West  Seminary  in  Cin- 
ciimati,  Oliio,  and  on  May  22,  1948,  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  late 
Edward  Cardinal  Mooney. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  assignments 
In  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit — assistant 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  in 
Harpers  Woods;  St.  Martin's,  Visitation, 
Holy  Name  and  Christ  the  King  In  De- 
troit; and  Holy  Innocents  in  Roseville. 
After  a  year  as  Chaplain  at  the  Medical 
Center  Hospital  Complex  in  Detroit, 
Father  Bums  was  named  eis  pastor  of 
St.  Luke's  in  Detroit  in  1967.  and  2 
years  ago  he  became  pastor  of  my  own 
parish,  St.  Lawrence's  in  Utica. 

Down  through  the  years.  Father  Burns 
has  become  highly  regarded  as  a  counsel- 
lor to  those  in  trouble,  as  a  priest  dedi- 
cated to  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  as  a 
warm  and  generous  friend  to  those  in 
need. 

On  Sunday,  October  14,  the  members 
of  his  personal  family  and  his  parish 
family,  along  with  the  host  of  friends 
he  has  made  during  his  quarter  century 
of  service  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit, 
will  join  in  a  speclEd  mass  and  ceremonies 
in  tribute  to  Father  Bums.  It  will  be 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  that  happy 
event,  and  to  join  in  wlslilng  many  more 
productive  years  of  living  his  belief  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 


EXCESSIVE    EXPENDITURES    AT 
OAKLAND    ARMY    BASE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAIJFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  Record  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Clayton  R. 
Pao,  president.  Local  1157,  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Pao  writes  about  the  excessive  ex- 
penditure at  Oakland  Army  Base  for 
recreational  purposes  and  luxury  fur- 
nishings. Most  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
Oakland  Army  Base  has  been  undergoing 
a  major  reduction-in-force,  supposedly 
for  fiscal  reasons.  The  evidence  Mr.  Pao 
presents  makes  me  question  the  Army's 
rationale  for  Initiating  this  personnel 
cutback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Pao's  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

August  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Jebome  Waldix, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Cokgressman  Walou:  As  a  union 
president  and  a  taxpayer,  I  have  the  right  to 
voice  my  objection  on  how  the  Army  spends 
my  tax  dollars: 

As  you  know,  the  Oakland  Army  Base  Is 
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undergoing  a  cutback  In  personnel  and  mone- 
tary allocations  at  the  present  time.  There- 
fore, any  exp>endlture  of  public  funds  on 
military  Installations  affected  by  such  for 
recreational  purposes  Is  questionable  and,  at 
the  most,  foolhardy. 

The  Army  Base  has  either  spent  or  plans 
to  spend  for  the  following: 

HandbaU   Court $47,600 

Tennis    Coxirt 20,000 

Air  Conditioning  for  General's  Suite  24,  000 
Gas  Tanks   (Reserve) 60,000 

Total  Cost 141.500 

That's  a  lot  of  money  for  a  base  whose  total 
military  population  is  barely  over  3001 

$67,500  for  recreational  purposes  would 
equate  to  almost  $225  per  person,  and  the 
majority  of  the  personnel  who  participate 
In  these  particular  sports  are  "OFFICERS." 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  tennis  and 
handball  courts  In  the  neighborhood  com- 
munities that  could  be  utilized  by  mUltary 
personnel. 

$24,000  for  the  General's  ofBce  Is  ridiculous  I 
There  are  only  eight  i)ersons  employed  there 
or  $3,000  each  for  personal  luxury /comfort. 

$50,000  for  reserve  gas  tanks  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  "hoarding  fuel"  Is  much  too  high 
a  price  for  the  taxpayers  to  bear. 

I   would   appreciate   your   Intervention   In 
curbing  or  stopping   these  wanton  expendi- 
tures of  OUR  FUNDS. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clayton  R.  Pao, 

President. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 


Mr.    ROONEY 

Speaker,  of  all 
tive  efforts  in 
this  body  and 
gives  me  grea 
than  that  of 


New  York.  Mr. 
;uccessful  legisla- 
ther  Members  of 
articipated,  none 
onal  satisfaction 
g  recognition  of 


Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday. 

All  Americans  can  now  join  our  loyal 
Italo-AmerlcEui  citizens  and  our  Latin 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  in  their 
traditional  honoring  of  the  man  who 
first  stepped  forth  on  the  shores  of  this 
hemisphere.  Now  the  peoples  comprising 
the  entire  New  World  Join  hands  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. This  unity  of  purpose  Is  well- 
placed  for  no  other  man  In  history  has 
made  a  greater  or  a  more  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  development  and  ex- 
panded growth  of  this  new  continent. 

The  observance  of  Columbus  Day  has 
many  benefits  for  all  of  us.  It  brings  us 
closer  to  our  Italo-Amerlcan  friends.  It 
improves  our  friendship  with  the  people 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Becoming 
aware  again  of  the  daimtless  courage  of 
Columbus,  of  his  determination  and  his 
dedication  to  a  single  aim,  of  his  bril- 
liant seamanship,  and  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  lifts  our  spirits  and  revives 
our  appreciation  for  all  the  things  this 
magnificent  explorer  means  to  us. 

In  recent  years  many  of  us  have  gained 
a  new  and  expanded  appreciation  of 
greatness  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  be- 
cause we  have  seen  equally  valiant  ex- 
plorers take  off  from  our  earth  to  clr- 
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cumnavigate  the  globe  thousands  of 
miles  in  space.  We  have  seen  our  own 
astronauts  explore  the  moon  and  return 
safely  after  living  almost  2  months  In 
the  Sky  Lab.  This  took  the  self-same 
courage  which  Columbus  mustered  as  he 
set  forth  on  a  journey  to  unknown  lands 
over  uncharted  seas  in  three  frail  little 
ships. 

America  needs  more  and  more  of  brav- 
ery and  determination  which  Colum- 
bus and  our  spacemen  demonstrated. 
We  need  It  to  chart  the  yet  unsolved 
routes  toward  improved  human  rela- 
tions, to  navigate  the  precarious  routes 
to  world  peace,  to  explore  successfully 
all  the  avenues  to  privation  and  human 
suffering  and  find  lands  of  good  and 
fullsome  living. 

The  more  we  imderstand  the  make- 
up of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  easier 
it  becomes  for  us  to  emulate  his  traits. 
To  achieve  this  understanding  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  give  our  fullest  support 
to  the  splendid  Italo-American  organi- 
zations which  have  long  assumed  the 
leadership  In  providing  proper  observ- 
ance of  this  day.  My  own  close  ties  with 
the  leaders  of  these  organizations  have 
convinced  me  of  their  patriotism  and 
their  dedication  to  public  service  of  the 
highest  type,  for  In  truth  they  follow 
In  the  footsteps  of  Columbus  and  the 
scores  of  other  Italians  to  whom  America 
is  so  much  indebted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  Columbus  Day 
to  offer  me  a  good  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  so  many  fine 
Italian  friends  both  here  and  In  Italy. 
To  them  I  again  extend  my  thanks  and 
my  congratulations  on  the  beneficial 
services  they  are  rendering  to  all  of  us. 


MIAMI— TOUCHSTONE  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  the  House  passed  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments. Portions  of  this  bill  modify  the 
present  definition  of  refugee  by  expand- 
ing it  to  include  conditional  entry  for 
pohticsd  refugees  from  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  current  law  restricts  refugees 
to  those  who  have  fled  communisms  or 
certain  defined  areas  in  the  Middle  East. 

Furthermore,  this  preferential  system 
only  extends  to  Eastern  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  Cubans  who 
flee  their  homeland,  an  alien  cannot 
qualify  as  a  refugee  if  he  is  a  native  of 
a  Western  Hemisphere  country. 

Miami,  on  the  southern  tip  of  Florida, 
has  been  the  touchstone  of  liberty  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  for  persons  flee- 
ing the  brutal  regime  of  Duvaller  in 
Haiti.  There  have  been  no  freedom 
flights  for  these  refugees.  They  have 
come  to  Miami  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
in  small  boats. 

Yet,  if  they  finally  reach  Miami  safely, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  less  than  cordial 
to  them.  For  some  reason,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  has  de- 
termined  that   these   Haitians   do  not 
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meet  the  giiidelines  for  political  refugees. 
I  reject  this  reasoning.  The  persecution 
of  peoples  under  Communist  regimes  is 
no  different  in  quality  than  persecution 
by  non-Commimlst,  dictatorlEd  govern- 
ments. 

During  the  last  week  of  September,  62 
Haitians  arrived  In  Miami  after  being 
rescued  from  a  sinking  boat.  The  INS 
began  deportation  proceedings,  and  the 
Haitians  are  now  appealing.  I  believe 
that  in  light  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  the  indication  of  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  House,  INS  should  suspend  its  pro- 
ceedings.   

On  October  2,  WTVJ  in  Miami  aired 

/     what  I  believe  is  an  excellent  editorial. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues   to   it   and,   therefore.   Insert 

it  in  the  Record  : 

A  Case  of  Right  or  Lett 

Thlrty-flve  men  and  27  women  adrift  on 
a  sinking  sailboat  were  rescued  last  week 
out  In  the  Atlantic  and  brought  to  Miami. 

They  were  refugees,  62  in  all,  trying  des- 
perately to  reach  our  shores.  .  .  .  trying  to 
reach  what  they  hoped  was  freedom. 

Had  they  been  from  a  number  of  other 
countries  their  path  to  asylum  here  would 
have  been  smooth. 

Cuban  exUes  are  given  free  entry. 

Chile,  during  the  three-year  reign  of  Sal- 
vador Allende,  saw  many  of  its  citizens  flee 
and  be  granted  asylum  here. 

Refugees  from  Eastern  European  nations 
have  been  let  In  ....  as  have  many  Soviet 
citizens. 

All  these  people  had  to  do  was  to  con- 
vince authorities  that  their  return  would 
result  In  physical  persecution  based  on  race, 
religion  or  political  beliefs. 

But  the  62  people  rescued  last  week  were 
not  from  any  of  those  countries.  They  weren't 
from  a  Communist-dominated  nation. 

They  were  from  Haiti. 

We  seem  to  have  developed  an  unofficial 
distinction  between  those  escaping  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  left  as  opposed  to  those  es- 
caping a  dictatorship  of  the  right. 

The  Haitians  yesterday  were  ordered  to  be 
deported  back  to  their  homeland. 

They  are  In  the  same  boat  as  300  of  their 
countrymen  who  have  landed  here  in  recent 
months  ....  requesting  asylum  and  having 
it  denied. 

Those  cases  are  under  appeal. 

What  Is  strange  to  us  is  the  double 
standard. 

Haiti  Is  a  dictatorship.  True,  young  Du- 
valler has  eased  up  a  bit.  but  that  small 
nation  Is  still  a  brutal  society.  The  refugees 
have  a  case. 

Since  Papa  Doc's  death  two-and-a-half 
years  ago,  the  U.S.  has  been  warming  up  to 
the  new  regime.  That  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  but  we  wonder  If  it  does? 

It  Is  wrong  to  categorize  tyranny  ....  to 
say  that  the  point  of  a  gun  htis  an  Ideology. 

The  U.S.  Government  says  the  Haitians 
don't  meet  exile  guidelines  ....  that  they 
can't  prove  the  threat  of  physical  persecu- 
tion. 

The  modem  history  of  Haiti  says  this  Is 
wrong. 

NATIONAL  GOODWILL  DEED  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
suggesting  a  Goodwill  Deed  Day.  Since  I 
feel   her   idea   deserves   much   merit,   I 
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would  like  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  for  the  beneflt  of  my 
colleagues : 

Dear  Paul:  Today  I  enclose  to  you  a  very 
good  idea,  and  definitely  want  you  to  work  at 
it  and  see  If  you  can  pass  this  law  in  our 
U.S-A.  To  help  our  old  people  call  it  Goodwill 
Deed  Day.  The  example  and  idea  is  stated 
here  in  this  letter. 

Example:  All  people  with  room  in  their 
minds,  hearts,  and  homes  shoiUd  go  to  see 
the  shut  ins  in  Homes,  county,  other  places 
and  in  the  hospital  and  arrange  to  take  out 
1  or  2  old  people  who  are  able  and  take  them 
home  to  their  homes  1  and  2  days  a  week  and 
give  them  a  treat  of  home  atmosphere.  To 
make  the  old  people  happy  and  if  such  people 
get  along  with  the  old  people  and  If  they 
have  room  In  their  private  homes,  each 
should  board  the  old  folks  as  some  of  those 
old  people  are  still  useful  to  themselves  and 
perhaps  even  help  with  little  chores  to  the 
household,  its  not  right  to  keep  such  people 
shut  up  and  wait  for  death  to  claim  them, 
they  need  a  chance  to  be  usefiil  to  them- 
selves. Our  people  are  becoming  selfish  and 
hypocrites  in  our  country  when  their  own 
children  can  help  to  care  for  their  own.  And 
this  idea  will  also  cut  down  expenses  of 
housing  them  In  institutions  and  becoming 
a  pattern  of  mechanical  machinery.  Then 
you  have  succeeded  in  passing  such  a  law. 
Press  the  idea  in  aU  VS.  newspapers  so  the 
good  people  with  a  heart  can  start  to  get  ball 
rolling  to  come  to  their  aid  and  help  because 
when  a  person  is  poor  that's  the  time  the 
help  Is  most  appreciated  so  my  advice  to  you 
all  Is  try  and  I  assure  it  will  work  out  ok. 

Meriam  Bruno. 


YES,    PATRICIA,    THERE    WILL    AL- 
WAYS BE  CHRIST  IN  CHRISTMAS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  thousand  concerned  people  in  our  dis- 
trict alone  have  written  to  me  deploring 
the  recent  Federal  court  of  appeals  de- 
cision banning  the  nativity  scene  from 
the  Nation's  annual  Christmas  pageant 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  great  majority  of  these  people 
have  never  been  to  this  celebration  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Yet,  they  have  deep 
feelings  of  concern  over  the  direction 
that  our  country  is  headed  because  of 
confused  coiu-t  decisions. 

The  court  of  appeals  in  Washington 
reversed  a  lower  court  decision  which 
found  that  the  manger  display  with  the 
Christ  child  was  quite  acceptable  under 
our  church-state  concept  of  law.  What 
the  higher  court  overlooked,  was  the  re- 
mander  of  that  first  amendment  clause 
which  forbids  Government  from  "pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise"  of  religion.  But 
this  is  what  has  been  done. 

One  of  the  most  moving  letters  I  have 
received  is  from  an  11 -year-old,  sixth 
grade  student  named  Patricia.  She 
writes: 

Please  try  to  convince  Congress  to  leave 
Christ  in  Christmas. 

How  do  you  explain  to  an  11 -year-old 
child  that  the  men  who  decide  the  con- 
stitutionality of  our  laws  have  been  bent 
on  a  course  of  eroding  religious  expres- 
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sion  in  America  for  years.  Our  people 
seek  religion  now  more  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  RepubUc. 

This  most  recent  example  of  judicial 
outlawing  of  religion  must  be  interpreted 
as  an  extension  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ban  on  prayer  by  our  little  children  in 
schools.  Perhaps  this  latest  court  affront 
to  the  American  people  will  serve  to  in- 
crease public  indignation  to  a  point 
where  Congress  will  be  forced  to  enact 
the  constitutional  amendment  legalizing 
prayer  in  schools  and  public  buildings. 

And  as  for  Patricia,  and  all  the  other 
children  and  adults  who  feel  as  she  does, 
we  must  remember,  the  story  of  Christ 
has  endured  the  assaults  of  godless  gov- 
ernments for  2,000  years.  And  that  no 
action  by  any  human  court  or  politicians 
can  alter  or  change  an  eternal  truth. 

Yes,  Patricia,  there  will  always  be 
Christ  in  Christmas. 

I  insert  the  related  newsclippings: 
CotWT  Limits  Usb  of  Pageant  Crechb 
(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 

The  federal  government  must  limit  Its  par- 
ticipation In  future  Christmas  Pageant  of 
Peace  programs  on  the  Ellipse  unless  a  man- 
ger scene  Is  removed  from  the  exhibit,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  yesterday. 

The  result  of  yesterday's  unanimous  opin- 
ion, as  spelled  out  in  its  51-page  text,  is  to 
leave  three  basic  options  open  to  future 
Christmas  events  on  the  Ellipse : 

The  manger  scene  can  be  removed  alto- 
gether. 

The  manger  scene  can  stay,  and  the  gov- 
ernment can  grant  the  pageant's  sponsors 
the  use  of  the  park  land  as  it  would  any 
other  group.  In  that  case,  the  government 
would  be  required  to  withdraw  from  spon- 
sorship and  to  post  plaques  saying  the  pag- 
eant was  no  longer  a  government-sponsored 
event. 

The  manger  can  stay,  and  the  government 
can  write  new,  tightly  drawn  regulations 
concerning  its  limited  participation  in  the 
event.  For  example,  its  participation  could 
be  limited  to  minor  financial  aid  and  techni- 
cal sponsorship,  but  coxild  not  include  any 
government  help  in  planning  or  organizing 
the  event. 

Pageant  of  Peace  officials  could  not  be 
reached  yesterday  for  comment  on  the  court 
decision,  which  was  delivered  by  a  three-man 
member  panel  of  Circuit  Judges  Edward  A. 
Tamm,  Harold  Leventhal  and  Roger  Robb. 

They  ruled  that  the  government's  partic- 
ipation in  planning  and  organizing  the  event 
as  long  as  the  manger  scene  remained  was  In 
violation  of  court  tests  concerning  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

While  stressing  that  the  pageant  Is  mainly 
a  tourist  event  and  agreeing  that  the  nativity 
scene  is  not  a  major  portion  of  it,  the  court 
held,  "The  government  Involvement  with 
religion  should  be  kept  to  a  necessary  mini- 
mum, and  there  should  be  avoided  not  only 
the  actual  Interference  but  also  the  poten- 
tial for  and  appearance  of  Interference  with 
religion." 

In  1970,  the  last  year  listed  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals  record,  government  officials  held 
two  of  the  five  positions  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  19-year-old.  week-long 
pageant. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  suit  brought  four 
years  ago  by  an  Episcopal  minister,  an 
atheist,  the  president  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union,  a  rabbi  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
They  sought  to  ban  the  manger  scene,  part 
of  a  display  that  Includes  the  national 
Christmas  tree,  on  the  grounds  that  it  repre- 
sented an  unconstitutional  religious  activity 
by  the  govermnent. 

The  UJS.  District  Court,  In  holding  that 
the  government's  participation  In' the  evient 
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was  acceptable,  had  compared  the  use  of  the 
manger  scene  on  the  Ellipse  to  the  use  of  the 
scene  In  department  store  windows.  Such 
displays,  In  essentially  nonrellglous  settings, 
diminish  the  religious  Impact  of  the  scene, 
the  court  had  said. 

"I  find  this  reasoning  unpersuaslve,"  wrote 
Judge  Leventhal  In  his  concurring  opinion 
yesterday.  "It's  unstated  premise  is  that  the 
creche  as  seen  in  commercial  settings  has  no 
substantive  religious  impact. 

"What  seems  equally,  If  not  more,  likely 
is  that  the  commercial  establishments  that 
display  the  nativity  scene,  a  clearly  religious 
symbol,  do  so  in  order  to  evoke  its  emotional 

message,  as  a  motivation  for  purchase  of 
contemporary  equivalence  of  frankincense  an 
myrrh." 

Views  on  a  Nativity  Scene 
The  principle  that  the  church  should  be 
separate  from  the  state  was  central  to  the 
founding  of  this  nation,  and  so  it  should 
remain.  But  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that 
If  a  principle  is  any  good  at  all,  it  should 
be  able  to  withstand  a  certain  amount  of 
well-intentioned,  common -senslcal  treat- 
ment without  suffering  danger  of  being 
whittled  away. 

That's  pretty  much  the  way  we  felt  four 
years  ago  when  three  churchmen  and  an 
atheist  brought  suit  against  the  inclusion 
of  a  Nativity  scene  among  the  other  Christ- 
massy sights  and  sounds  at  the  annual 
"Pageant  of  Peace"  on  the  Ellipse. 

The  plaintiffs  lost  In  the  lower  courts,  but 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  Just  sustained 
them.  In  effect  agreeing  that  the  govern- 
ment's role  In  putting  on  the  pagent — among 
other  things  Its  officials  serve  on  various 
pageant  committees — represents  "excessive 
government  entanglement  with  religion," 
and  as  such  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Well,  yes,  but  gee  whiz.  It's  not  as  If  chil- 
dren are  being  asked  to  make  professions  of 
faith  at  public  schools  or  feel  odd  if  they 
don't  (although  grace  is  still  being  said  at 
some  schools  here  before  lunch)  and  it's  not 
as  If  the  Supreme  Court,  itself,  doesn't  rou- 
tinely call  on  Ood  to  save  It,  or  the  Congress 
has  given  up  having  its  own  chaplains  start 
each  day's  session  with  a  prayer  (albeit  few 
sinners  are  there  to  hear  It).  And  it's  not 
as  If  we  haven't  had  prayers  at  the  White 
House  with  breakfast  aad  prayers  at  the 
Pentagon.  How  entangled  In  religion  does 
government  have  to  get  before  it  becomes 
too  much? 

We  remember  when,  several  years  ago, 
through  a  conbination  of  circumstances  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  Ellipse  quite  early  on 
Christmas  morning.  Except  for  one  park  po- 
liceman, no  one  else  was  there.  It  was  cold, 
and  quiet,  and  under  a  pale  blue  sky  the 
earth  had  been  lightly  touched  with  snow. 
Nobody  made  us  look  at  the  Nativity 
scene — as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  many  mod- 
em-day creches,  this  one  had  no  particular 
artistic  merit — but  we  did  warm  ourselves 
at  the  yule  log  pit.  and  the  whole  lonely 
landscape  gave  us  a  poignant  feeling  for 
Christmas  such  as  we  had  not  had  In  years. 
With  or  without  the  Nativity  scene,  one 
could  have  as  easily  unscrambled  an  egg  as 
remove  religion  from  that  time  and  place. 

And  whatever  one's  faith,  or  lacking  any  at 
all,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  Is  an 
utterly  charming  one,  as  deeply  human  as. 
say,  the  story  of  the  early  life  and  young 
manhood  of  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  Islam. 
Next  thing  we  know,  the  National  Gallery, 
possessor  of  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  col- 
lection of  Italian  Renaissance  paintings  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  be  asked  to 
turn  Raphael's  Alba  Madonna  to  the  wall, 
along  with  companion  works  of  equal  re- 
ligious fervor. 
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Ah.  well.  As  an  alternative  to  scrapping 
the  Nativity  scene,  the  Appeals  Court  has 
suggested  the  scene  could  stay,  provided  that 
the  government  severs  its  own  connection 
with  the  pageant,  treating  it  like  any  other 
group  applying  for  a  permit  to  use  a  public 
park,  or  at  least  limits  government  partici- 
pation to  a  minor  show  of  friendliness. 

Perhaps  the  President  will  still  be  allowed 
to  push  the  button  that  lights  the  tree. 
Whatever  rush  of  feeling  this  act  engenders 
in  those  who  chance  to  behold  It,  we  trust 
they  can  handle  It  without  assistance  from 
the  cotirtB. 
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gument  we  are  hearing  In  favor  of  such  trade 
today. 


TRADE  RTT.T. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


OF    IDAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  of  late  has  been  given  to  the 
upcoming  trade  bill,  which  from  what 
I  understand  about  its  present  form  it 
would  make  trade  with  the  Communists 
easier. 

I  would  liTge  my  colleagues  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  enclosed  article 
when  considering  this  bunk  about 
detente. 

The  article  follows : 

Financing  Gtm  Own  Slaughter 

STUDY     CLAIMS     AMERICAN     MATERIEL    SUPPORTS 
ENEMY   FORCES 

Something  like  100,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  battle  In  recent  years  by  enemy 
forces  equipped  and  moved  by  American 
technology. 

That  Is  the  shocking  message  conveyed  by 
researcher  Antony  Sutton  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution in  a  Just-published  study  of  East- 
West  trade  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Cold  War 
struggle  with  the  Communists.  Sutton's  vol- 
ume, entitled  National  Suicide  (Arlington 
House,  $8.95),  is  a  popular  rendering  of  the 
Immense  research  embodied  In  his  three- 
volume  survey.  Western  Technology  and  So- 
viet Economic  Development.  And  It  drives 
home  the  policy  Implications  of  such  trade 
with  frightful  clarity. 

Sutton  shows  that  the  Communist  powers 
of  the  world  have  little  advanced  technology 
of  their  own.  and  in  particular  have  been 
laggard  In  developing  any  sort  of  transporta- 
tion Industry.  He  documents  at  copious 
length  the  fashion  In  which  American  and 
other  Western  sources  have  supplied  the 
factories  and  machines  producing  Soviet 
steel,  trucks,  marine  dlesel  engines,  tools  for 
arms  plants,  ball  bearings  for  missiles,  tanks, 
and  other  military  vehicles,  accelerometers 
for  missile  guidance,  chemicals  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  and  propejlants,  proto- 
types for  machine  guns  and  otber  weapons. 
etc. 

The  author  documents  aU  of  these  transac- 
tions in  great  detaU  and  shows  that  the 
Communist  offensives  in  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam  would  have  been  Impossible  without 
the  use  of  Soviet  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
technology  which  had  been  in  turn  provided 
by  the  West. 

Without  these  supplies,  the  Communists 
could  not  have  sustained  their  aggressions 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  the  approximately 
100,000  Americans  who  died  In  those  two 
conflicts  might  be  alive  today.  All  this  equip- 
ment was  of  course  provided  to  the  Com- 
munists on  the  grounds  that  it  constituted 
"peaceful  trade" — precisely  the  macabre  ar- 


AN    ALTERNATIVE    TO    PUBLIC    FI- 
NANCING OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wednes- 
day. I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, Subcommittee  on  Elections,  on  a 
proposal  that  I  introduced  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  thrust  of  my  proposal  is  to  obtain 
a  broader  range  of  participation  by  in- 
terested citizens  not  only  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, but  in  State  and  local  elections  as 
well.  I  insert  my  testimony  in  the  Record 
for  all  to  read : 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Ralph  S. 
Recula 
I  consider  it  a  prlvUege  to  be  here  today  to 
submit  my  testimony  on  a  modest  proposal, 
an   alternative   to  public   financing  of   Fed- 
eral elections. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  proposals  that 
recognize  a  need  for  reform  and  answer  that 
need  by  injecting  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  breach. 

I  have  i\o  quarrri  with  laudable  proposals 
that  recognize  that  moderate  federal  support 
for  contributions  from  the  private  sector  can 
provide  an  important  and  healthy  avenue  for 
citizens  to  participate  in  the  electoral  pro- 
cess. 

Indeed,  a  candidate's  right  to  funds  ought 
to  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  obtain  grass 
root  support — and  that  includes  support 
from  small  contributors — not  only  at  the 
Federal  level  but  at  the  grass  root  election 
level  as  well. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  the  direction  that  legis- 
lation Is  taking  the  Congress.  As  a  result, 
the  role  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  Important. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  Important 
as  we  move  responsibility  for  government  to 
the  local  arena,  that  we  be  concerned  ab6ut 
stimulating  campaign  contributions  to  wor- 
thy candidates  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
as  well  as  at  the  Federal  level. 

As  a  practical  matter,  local  government  of- 
fices have  been  and  will  increasingly  become 
Incubators  of  potential  candidates  for  Federal 
office.  In  this  Congress  forty-seven  percent  of 
the  Senate  and  forty-four  percent  of  the 
House  at  some  time  served  in  either  State  or 
local  government  offices. 

I  recently  polled  the  constituents  of  my 
district,  and  one  of  the  ten  questions  I  asRed 
was,  "Should  Federal  tax  dollars  be  used  to 
finance  election  campaigns?"  •     .  •    • 

The  response  I  received  was  overwhelming- 
ly in  the  negative.  71.4  percent  responded  In 
the  negative. 

I  therefore  reject  proposals  to  federally 
subsidize  our  honored  free  elections  proce- 
dures. I  believe  we  can  achieve  the  neces- 
sary reform  as  well  as  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation by  providing  fbr  a  greater  tax  cred- 
it or  deduction,  at  the  election  of  the  con- 
tributor, for  his  contribution  to  individual 
candidates. 

I  have,  therefore,  drafted  and  Introduced  a 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  HR. 
9983.  that  I  believe  offers  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative to  both  those  that  say  our  present 
system  of  elections  favors  "those  that  have  or 
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can  get  it"  and  those  that  advocate  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  potential  politicians.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  my  bill  provides  Incentive 
for  mcreased  local  participation  In  the  elec- 
tion process. 

My  bill  contains  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  best  provisions  of  the  various 
bills  mtroduced  in  this  and  the  other  body 
to  date. 

I  would  provide  a  permanent  Commission 
on  Elections  that  is  wholly  independent, 
charged  with  implementing  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and  studying 
and  recommending  such  changes  to  that  Act 

as  may  be  necessary, 

I  have  attempted  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive for  the  small  contributor  to  contribute 
to  Federal  elections  and,  unlike  otber  pro- 
posals, to  State  and  local  elections. 

By  the  same  token,  I  have  limited  the 
amounts  that  can  be  contributed  to  any  one 
candidate,  and  have  strengthened  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  1971  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act;  that  is,  accounta- 
bility, by  providing  that  only  one  Committee 
may  be  authorized  to  make  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  and  receive  contributions  for  any 
one  candidate. 

The  Commission  is  given  administrative 
and  investigatory  powers  and  is  charged  to 
report  Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  by  December  1,  1974. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate,  an  official  national 
party  committee,  or  any  official  Congressional 
or  Senate  campaign  committee,  to  make  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  mcluding 
the  authorized  committee  of  that  candidate. 
In  any  calendar  year  any  amount  In  excess 
of  $2,500  in  case  of  a  Presidential  or  Vice 
Presidential  election,  and  $1,000  in  the  case 
of  congressional  electors. 

What  I  mean  by  the  official  national  com- 
mittee of  a  candidate  or  his  authorized  com- 
mittee Is  that  committee  that  is  certified  by 
the  Federal  Eaectlons  Commission  under  the 
1971  Act,  as  amended,  and  I  limit  the  num- 
ber of  such  committees  to  one  and  only  one. 
EJvery  candidate  for  Federal  office  is  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  single  committee  to  han- 
dle his  campaign  financing.  I  prohibit  Inter- 
commlttee  transfers  of  money. 

In  addition,  I  have  provided  procedures 
whereby  a  candidate  for  State  and  local  of- 
fice, may,  for  the  purposes  of  complying  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  code,  designate  a  single 
political  committee  which  would  then  be 
bound  by  the  Campaign  Act  provisions. 

To  encourage  many  people  to  contribute  to 
the  candidates  of  their  choice,  the  allowable 
tax  credit  would  be  Increased  from  $12.50  to 
$260,  and  the  tax  deduction  from  $50  to  $500. 
However,  the  aggregate  contributions  by  a 
taxpayer  to  any  committee  or  candidate  could 
not  exceed  either  $25  for  tax  credit  treatment 
or  $50  for  deduction  treatment  \n  any  one 
year. 

This  would  mean  that  a  person  would 
have  to  contribute  to  more  than  one  candi- 
date or  committee.  In  fact,  ten,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  tax  credit  or  deduction. 
The  objective  of  this  proposal  would  be 
to  get  a  broad  range  of  participation  by  the 
interested  citizen  In  not  only  Federal  elec- 
tions but  State  and  local  elections  by  say- 
ing in  effect,  you  can  get  the  tax  credit,  but 
you  have  to  spread  it  around  over  many 
candidates  rather  than  to  any  one  candi- 
date If  you  are  to  maximize  the  availability 
of  the  tax  credit  mechanism, 
what  effect  my  proposal  would  have.  I  have 
been  told  that  at  the  time  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  was  under  consideration,  existing  tax 
I  asked  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
credit  and  deductions  were  estimated  to  cost 
the  Treasury  $100  million  in  a  Presidential 
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election  year;  that  total  campaign  contribu- 
tions were  estimated  at  $300  million  with  12 
million  taxpayers  participating;  that  in  a 
Congressional  campaign  year  the  estimates 
would  be  halved;  and  that  in  an  off  yea-. 
they  would  be  only  one  quarter  as  large. 

The  Treasury  does  not  yet  have  reliable 
data  on  the  actual  utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing tax  credit  and  deduction  provisions,  but 
has  stated  that  a  small  sample  of  returns 
indicates  substantially  fewer  taxpayers 
Claimed  deductions  or  credits  than  antici- 
pated. At  1972  levels  of  contributions,  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  the  revenue  loss 
from  my  proposal  would  be  $140  million  as 
compared  to  $100  million  under  the  1971 
Act.  An  increase  of  only  $40  mUllon. 

I  think  this  offers  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  Federal  financing  of  campaigns.  It 
has  the  added  advantage  of  directly  tavolv- 
Ing  people  In  the  political  process. 

I  believe  this  bUl  would  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  gross  mlsxise  of  money  in  election 
campaigns.  It  broadens  the  base  of  campaign 
financing  while  assuring  that  no  one  has 
undue  Influence  on  a  candidate  as  a  result 
of  a  large  contribution. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appetirlng 
here. 


COLUMBUS   DAY— DAY   OP 
DISCOVERY 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  traditional  Co- 
lumbus Day.  marking  the  day  481  years 
ago  that  the  first  Italian  American  dis- 
covered the  New  World.  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  have  been  contributing 
to  the  fullness  and  richness  of  American 
life  ever  since. 

I  am  proud  of  my  Italian  heritage.  Our 
fathers  and  forefathers  came  to  this 
country  with  the  desire  to  make  a  new 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
They  dreamed  of  the  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter their  lot  through  their  own  hard 
work.  They  had  heard  of  the  promise 
that  America  holds  out  to  peoples  all 
over  the  world:  that  here  can  be  found 
a  nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  regardless  of 
past  history  or  national  origin.  But  these 
immigrants  also  came  with  the  deter- 
mination to  give  back  measure  equal  to 
that  received — to  contribute  to  their 
adopted  country  in  whatever  way  they 
could. 

And  contribute  they  have,  to  every 
facet  of  American  life.  The  sciences,  the 
arts,  business,  labor  and  government  are 
several  times  richer  for  the  Italian 
Americans  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  these  endeavors.  This  is  especially  true 
in  government.  We  Italian  Americans 
realize  that  all  is  not  perfect  in  this 
great  country,  but  this  does  not  give  us 
license  to  just  complain.  Rather,  many 
of  us  consider  that  it  is  our  duty  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  to  try  to  remedy  what 
problems  still  remain  by  working  within 
our  democratic  political  system.  We  are 
both  proud  and  honored  to  be  able  to 
participate. 
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You  know,  the  United  States  is  really 
unique  in  all  the  world.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  typical  or  average  American. 
The  melting  pot  is  a  misnomer.  Rather 
than  completely  assimilating  its  immi- 
grants, it  embraces  them  and  their  cus- 
toms and  makes  them  its  own.  From  pop 
music  to  Carmen,  from  pizza  to  scalopine, 
the  influence  of  Italian  culture  can  be 
felt  in  the  daily  lives  of  all  Americans. 
Italian  Americans  have  also  maintained 
a  traditional  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  family  in  an  age  which  too  often  sees 
people  going  their  separate  ways. 

Columbus  Day  is  now  a  national  holi- 
day, so  in  a  larger  sense  it  should  give 
us  pause  to  reflect  on  the  great  contribu- 
tion made  by  all  ethnic  groups  that  have 
come  and  played  their  part  in  making 
America  what  it  Is  today.  It  is  a  chance 
not  only  to  remember  the  discovery  of 
this  hemisphere,  but  to  discover  America 
anew  and  seek  means  to  make  it  even 
better.  We  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
are  proud  of  our  heritage,  proud  of  our 
country,  and  proud  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth — the 
United  States  of  America. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
draw  closer  to  House  debate  on  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  and  the  controversial  fea- 
tures which  would  involve  the  conditions 
for  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  believe 
it  is  important  for  all  Members  to  recog- 
nize the  full  consequences  of  that  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  have  just  received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council, 
Dr.  Kazys  Bobelis.  May  I  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  is  a  nationwide  organization  sup- 
ported by  all  legitimate  Lithuanian- 
American  groups.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  Lithuania  and 
to  the  maintenance  ot^the  strength  and 
freedom  of  America. 

The  letter  follows : 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc., 

Chicago.  III.,  October  1. 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  Derwinski,  •  , 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Derwinski:  In  the  near 
future  the  United  States  Congress  will  have 
to  vote  on  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
extend  a  most  favored -nation  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  has  already  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Amendment  #79  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973  can.  6767)  which  seeks  to  bar  fresh 
trade  concessions  to  the  Soviets  unless  they 
ease  up  on  their  emigration  policy. 

While  wholeheartedly  supporting  Sen. 
Jackson's  Amendment,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  citizen's  right  to  emigrate  Is  only 
one  of  the  fundamental  human  rights  which 
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are   all   brutally  suppressed  by   the   Soviet 
government. 

What  results  can  the  European  Security 
Conference  achieve  In  seeldng  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  people  between  E^ast  and  West,  if 
the  United  States  as  a  world  champion  of 
freedom  should  surrender  these  principles  in 
bl-lateral  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  happy  can  the 
American  people  be  when  buying  Soviet  Im- 
ports and  knowing  that  at  least  part  of  the 
goods  had  been  produced  by  slave  labor 
under  inbuman  conditions? 

In  this  coimectlon  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Poster  Dulles,  spoken  before  a 
congressional  conmiittee  on  November  30, 
1953.  pertaining  to  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets: "We  do  not  look  on  the  conference 
table  as  a  place  where  we  surrender  our  prin- 
ciples, but  rather  as  a  place  for  making  our 
principles  prevail.  That  Is  our  resolve — a  re- 
lolve  which  I  am  confidence  Is  backed  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  American  people." 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively  against  the  granting 
of  the  most  favored -nation  status  to  the  So- 
viet Union  under  the  present  conditions. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Dr.  Kazts  Bobelis, 

National  President. 


FAILURE   OF   THE   ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  news 
of  a  rapidly  widening  war  in  the  Middle 
East  hslS  forced  us  to  reassess  our  na- 
tional Interests  in  the  area.  As  part  of 
this  reassessment,  one  fact  stands  clear: 
A  great  nation  cannot  afford  to  be  held 
hostage  by  the  narrow  and  unpredictable 
Interests  of  the  oil  States. 

Yesterday — with  a  flourish — the  Pres- 
ident announced  an  increase  of  $115  mil- 
lion in  this  year's  budget  for  energy  re- 
search and  development.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  this  additional  money  reveals, 
however,  that  most  of  this  increase  is  an 
illusion.  It  is  not  the  product  of  any  new 
Initiative  by  the  administration.  The  vast 
bulk  of  these  new  funds — up  to  $95  mil- 
lion— is  the  result  of  increased  appro- 
priations by  Congress. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration could  be  so  lax  in  this  vital  area 
of  energy  research  and  development. 
During  yesterday's  press  conference  none 
of  the  administration's  spokesmen,  which 
Included  the  Director  of  the  President's 
Energy  Policy  Office,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tlon,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Coun- 
cil, could  answer  the  question  of  how 
much  of  our  oil  is  now  coming  from  the 
Middle  East.  Further,  none  of  these  dis- 
tinguished officials  could  offer  the  fog- 
giest idea  of  what  our  dependence  Is 
likely  to  be  by  the  year  1980. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  ex- 
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cerpts  of  yesterday's  news  conference, 
which  reveal  a  shocking  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  our  top  energy  planners  as 
to  the  real  characteristics  of  our  national 
energy  shortage.  Below  is  an  exchange 
between  a  member  of  the  press  and  Dr. 
William  T.  McCormlck,  Jr..  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Developmient  Advisory  Council.  The  ad- 
visory council,  according  to  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary: 

Comprises  eminent  scientists  and  engi- 
neers representing  the  Nation's  leading  ex- 
perts in  various  areas  of  energy  research  and 
development  and  Is  intended  to  provide  the 
Director  of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  with 
independent  advice  and  counsel  on  the  over- 
all direction  of  the  Pederal  energy  R&D 
effort  .  .  . 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Question.  Can  you  project  for  our  own 
record  the  total  amount  of  oil  cxirrently 
Imported  from  the  Arab  states  and  what  that 
projection  Is  for  19807 

Dr.  McCoBMicK.  I  am  sorry,  I  Just  don't 
have  those  figures  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 
■"We  can  supply  them  for  you. 

Question.  Can  someone  tell  us  what  share, 
first  of  oU  and  secondly  of  energy  use  as  a 
whole,  comes  from  Middle  Eastern  oil? 

Dr.  McCoRMicK.  I  believe  that  question  was 
Just  asked. 

Question.  Not  quite  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Stever.  (Director.  National  Science 
Foundation).  No.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
look  to  the  administration  for  leader- 
ship in  this  critical  area.  If  we  are  to 
insure  our  energy  future — and  guarantee 
the  future  well-being  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans— we  must  act  today  to  establish 
a  Manhattan  project  for  energy  research 
and  development.  Furthermore,  as  the 
events  in  the  Middle  East  prove  more 
clearly  each  day,  such  a  massive  national 
effort — as  I  propose  in  my  Eiiergy  De- 
velopment and  Supply  Trust  Fund — is 
vital  to  giiarantee  our  future  national 
security. 


NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  READER 
SHOWS  96  PERCENT  OPPOSE 
MANDATORY  SEATBELTS 


October  12,  197S 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Enquirer  recently  conducted  a  poll  on 
the  subject  of  a  possible  law  requiring 
the  wearing  of  seatbelts.  The  results 
were  overwhelmingly  against  such  a  law. 
In  my  view,  this  is  significant,  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  1974  model  cars  are 
appearing  in  the  showrooms  with  the 
new  interlock  system,  which  is  only 
Slightly  less  contortlve  than  getting  Into 
one  of  the  old  Pullman  upper  berths. 
Congressman  Wyman  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  nullify  this  interlock  system  as  a 
requirement  on  automobiles.  I  am  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  the  50  cosponsors 
of  this  measure.  Therefore,  I  find  this 
poll  especially  timely.  The  news  item 
follows: 


Enquixes  Reader  Poll:  96  Pexcxnt  Oppose  a 
LlAW  Rxquihino  Motosistb  To  Weak  Seat- 
belts 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  E^nqulrer 
readers  are  against  the  passage  of  a  lav 
which  would  require  motorists  to  wear  seat 
belts,  according  to  the  first  res\ilts  of  a  recent 
Enquirer  opinion  poU. 

Figures  show  that  of  a  total  of  1,666 
mall- in  votes  received,  1,604  readers,  or  96.3 
percent,  voted  "no"  and  only  62,  or  3.7  per- 
cent, voted  for  passing  such  a  law. 

The  Enquirer  does  not  take  sides  In  Ita 
Reader  Opinion  Polls.  Instead,  we  present 
opposing  views  from  authorities  to  help 
readers  decide  for  themselves. 

The  question  "Should  motorists  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  wear  seat  belts?"  was  de- 
bated In  the  Oct.  7  Issue  of  The  Enquirer  by 
Rep.  Lou  Prey  Jr.  (R.-Fla.)  and  Rep.  John  E. 
Rarlck  (D.-La.). 

Opposing  such  a  law.  Rep.  Rarlck  said. 
".  .  .  No  government  has  the  right,  legal  or 
moral,  to  force  an  American  to  do  anything 
designed  solely  for  his  own  good." 
Rep.  Prey  favored  a  law,  and  said: 
"The  combination  lap/shoulder  belts 
would  save  some  20,000  lives  each  year  .  .  . 
and  Americans  will  Just  have  to  get  used  to 
using  them." 


USDA  LIVESTICK  QUARANTINE 
FACILITY  ON  FLEMING  KEY, 
FLA. 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    FLOROA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  its  annual  convention,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  passed  several  resolutions, 
one  of  which  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  since  it  relates 
to  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
previously  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Because  this  appropriations  bill  con- 
tained a  mandate  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  consider  the  need 
for  additional  livestock  quarantine  fa- 
cilities and  report  its  findings  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  has  adopted  resolution  No. 
AH-9,  urging  that  Immediate  funds  be- 
come available  through  a  supplemental 
budget  to  construct  the  USDA  Live- 
stock Quarantine  Facility  on  Fleming 
Key,  Fla. 

This  subject  merits  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  am,  therefore,  here- 
with including  the  full  text  of  this  reso- 
lution: 

National  Association  of  State  Departments 
op  acrictjlttjre,  committee  on  animal 
Health — RESOLxrnoN  No.  AH-9 
In  order  to  make  available  a  livestock 
quarantme  facility  in  this  country  to  permit 
Importation  of  cattle  from  continental  Eu- 
r(^>e.  the  Congress  heia  appropriated  $300,000 
for  planning  the  construction  of  such  a  live- 
stock facility  to  be  operated  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  land  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  located  on  Fleming  Key.  Flor- 
ida. The  Appropriations  BUI  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1974 
did  not  mclude  the  $6.7  million  for  construc- 
tion of  this  quarantine  facility. 
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The  Appropriations  Bill  did  include  the 
following  mandate  to  the  TJ8DA,  to  wit: 

"The  Confereee  direct  the  Department 
(USDA)  to  Immediately  evaluate  the  overall 
need  for  additional  quarantine  facilities  and 
If  urgently  needed  now,  various  alternatives 
available  to  alleviate  this  situation  should  be 
r^x>rted  to  the  Ofllce  otf  Management  and 
Budget  for  Inclusion  In  an  supplemental 
Budget  requeet  to  the  Congreee  for  oonaldera- 
tlon  by  the  Congress." 

RESOLVED,  the  National  Aasoclatlon  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  In  con- 
vention In  Portland,  Maine,  September  27, 

1873: 

Does  re-afflrm  ita  support  and  endorsement 
of  the  oonstructlon  of  this  fsiclllty  and  urge* 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture give  the  highest  priority  to  this 
program  and  that  the  USDA  make  an  im- 
mediate request  for  the  funds  through  a 
supplemental  budget  to  construct  this  fa- 
cility during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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thority,  are  reluctant  to  relinquish  their 
powers  to  another  body.  Can  we  in  the 
Congress  be  so  behind  the  times?  Can 
we  be  so  unaware  of  the  pressing  forces 
which  pushed  almost  one-third  of  the 
State  legislatures  throughout  the  country 
to  relinquish  their  power  in  favor  of 
home  rule?  Judging  from  the  trends  In 
other  States,  apparently,  the  same  forces 
of  self  determination  have  finally  pre- 
vailed in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EDMONSON  NEWS 


HOME  RULE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
arguments  presented  in  the  past  when 
discussing  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  seem  to  indicate  that  such  a 
move  would  be  unprecedented.  On  the 
contrary,  home  rule  has  been  an  impor- 
tant Issue  for  almost  every  major  city 
at  one  time  or  another. 

In  defining  jurisdictions  and  powers 
for  smaller  areas  of  government,  the  in- 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 27  the  Edmonson  News  entered 
its  47th  year  of  continuous  publication. 
This  long  period  of  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Edmonson  County  represents  a 
great  deal  of  more  than  just  factual  re- 
porting of  local  and  national  news,  im- 
portant though  they  may  be.  From  its 
establishment  in  1927  by  the  late  Perry 
Meloan,  the  Edmonson  News  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  the  highest  recognition 
In  the  field  of  newspaper  publication. 

Jack  Meloan,  the  son  of  Perry  Meloan, 
beginning  in  1955  operated  this  news- 
paper successfully  and  at  his  death  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Louise  Meloan  and  her  son. 
Bill  Canty,  took  over  operation  of  this 
newspaper.  The  Edmonson  News  is  now 
edited  and  published  by  Bill  Canty. 
The  place  of  the  press  In  the  forma- 


corporation  of  cities  is  one  form  of  home  ^r   ^ - 

rule.  Many  cities  have  had  long  and  hard/tlon  of  opinion  and  in  the  operation  of 
battles  to  Incorporate  themselves  as  sep-    modem  government  is  clearly  under- 


arate  entities.  On  September  7,  1973,  the 
citizens  of  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  located 
in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  voted  to 
Incorporate  their  city.  This  election  cul- 
minated a  5-year  battle  that  involved 
disputes  between  local  agencies  that 
could  only  be  resolved  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court.  The  determination  of 
the  people  of  this  city  to  pursue  their 
goal  is  similar  to  the  perseverance  that 
the  residents  of  the  District  have  shown 
in  their  long  journey  toward  home  rule. 

In  a  recent  and  growing  trend,  30  i)er- 
cent  of  the  States  have  either  considered, 
or  granted  home  rule  to  the  counties  and 
cities  in  their  jurisdiction.  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois  have  all  granted 
home  rule  for  their  cities  and,  in  addi- 
tion, set  a  minimum  limit  on  the  size  of 
the  cities'  population,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  home  nile. 

Looking  at  these  States'  minimum 
qualifications,  it  can  be  concluded  that, 
on  the  simple  basis  of  population,  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.  is  more  than 
qualified  for  home  rule.  In  Arkansas,  the 
minimum  population  is  18,000;  in  Mis- 
souri, 5.000;  and  in  niinols.  25,000.  With 
a  current  population  of  over  800,000  peo- 
ple, the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
qualified  for  home  rule  long  ago. 

States,  naturally,  guard  their  powers 
jealously  and,  like  any  jurisdictional  au- 


stood  by  Bill  Canty  and  evidenced  by  his 
provacative  and  refreshing  editorials. 

The  backbone  of  the  American  press 
is  the  weekly  newspaper  and  in  the  qual- 
ity of  such  publications  lies  the  great- 
ness of  the  free  press  of  the  Western 
World.  The  citizens  of  Edmonson  Coimty 
and  the  town  of  Brownsville  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  served  by  the  Edmonson 
News.  Both  the  staffers  and  editor  rec- 
ognize the  needs  and  Interest  of  the 
farming  commimity  their  paper  serves 
and  with  this  in  mind  all  phases  of  agri- 
culture are  faithfully  reported.  Items  of 
personal  Interest,  local  events,  and  out- 
standing achievement  are  as  carefully 
reported  as  national  and  world  news. 
And  when  funds  need  to  be  raised  for 
a  commimity  project  or  the  bare  facts 
of  an  ugly  situation  exposed,  the  Edmon- 
son News  has  never  hesitated  to  raise  its 
voice  editorially  to  bring  the  truth  to  Its 
readers.  In  fact,  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  News  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  weekly  paper  and  brings 
much  merit  and  acclaim  to  its  editor. 

In  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth  of  Edmonson  Coimty,  the  Ed- 
monson News  has  not  just  recorded  ac- 
complishments but  has  performed  mag- 
nificently the  true  function  of  a  local 
newspaper,  that  is  to  inform,  encourage, 
stimulate,  arouse,  and  stir  to  action  all 
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concerned  with  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  community. 

It  is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  any 
community  is  meide  stronger  by  virtue 
of  having  a  good  newspaper  in  its  midst 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  influence 
which  this  newspaper  has  wielded  in  the 
past  47  years  will  continue  to  have  its 
Impact  upon  public  life,  not  only  in  Ed- 
monson County  but  throughout  adjoin- 
ing sections  of  Kentucky. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANNA  HYATT 
HUNTINGTON 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  coNmtcnccT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tributions made  by  America's  artists  to 
the  realm  of  sculpturing  ere  well  known 
and  acclaimed  the  world  over.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  a  long  time 
resident  of  Redding,  Conn.,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  of  American  sculptors,  who 
died  at  her  home  on  October  4. 

Mrs.  Huntington's  works  can  be  seen 
in  more  than  200  museums  and  exhibits 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  While  Mrs.  Huntington's  accom- 
plishments are  many,  those  for  which 
she  has  won  international  acclaim  in- 
clude the  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  Diana  of  the  Chase,  Old  Campeador 
and  the  Torchbearer. 

Bom  in  1876  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mrs. 
Huntington  early  in  her  youth  showed 
a  fondness  for  animals  which  was  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  her  future  accom- 
plishments. During  her  schooling  Mrs. 
Huntington  came  under  the  tutelage 
of  Gutzon  Borglum,  known  for  his  work 
on  Mount  Rushmore.  At  age  24,  Mrs. 
Huntington  was  displaying  work  at  the 
Boston  Arts  Club  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Huntington's  finest 
works  were  done  in  Europe  and  it  was 
in  this  setting  that  she  began  in  1909 
her  greatest  work,  the  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  which  fulfilled  an  early  dream  of 
her  youth.  The  statue  won  for  her  in- 
ternational acclaim,  including  honorable 
mention  at  the  Paris  Salon,  the  highest 
international  standard  for  measuring 
artistic  achievement.  Replies  of  this 
statue  are  located  in  New  York,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  sHyi  Orleans, 
France.  She  was  also  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  Prance.  The 
statue  of  Cid  Campeador  won  for  Mrs. 
Huntington,  the  Grand  Cross  of  Alfonso 
XII  of  Spain,  presented  personally  by 
the  King  of  Spain.  She  is  the  only  sculp- 
tor to  have  been  so  awarded. 

While  the  magnitude  of  the  greatness 
of  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  can  be  seen 
in  her  accomplishments,  she  has  never 
hesitated  to  contribute  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  American  public.  Such  is 
evidenced  by  her  founding  of  the  Brook- 
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green  Gardens,  an  outdoor  museum  in 
South  Carolina  wiiicii  represents  Amer- 
ican sculpture  from  the  19th  century. 
She  also  donated  her  estate,  Stanerigg, 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  use  as  a 
public  park.  . 

It  is  to  this  great  person  that  I  call 
upon  my  colleague  to  pay  tribute  today. 


"AMERICAN  DREAM"  IS  AS  VALID  AS 
EVER 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 14  is  the  btrthdate  anniversary  of 
the  late  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  World 
War  n,  university  president,  and  a  man 
loved  by  Americans  and,  yes,  by  all  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  to  have  had 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  a  constituent 
as  a  resident  of  Gettysburg.  Because  his 
professional  life  characterized  him  as  a 
"man  on  the  move,"  he  considered  his 
residence  in  retirement  at  Gettysburg, 
the  first  real  home  he  ever  had.  I  visited 
him  there  on  various  occasions,  and  it 
was  very  apparent  that  he  was  extremely 
happy  in  his  new  environment.  His  good 
wife  Mamie  continues  to  live  in  that 
residence  where,  according  to  her  own 
statement,  she  never  has  a  boring  day. 

It  is  reported  that  Ike  once  said: 

Only  Americans  can  hurt  Americans. 

Looking  at  conditions  that  exist  today, 
one  cannot  help  but  ponder  the  pene- 
trating  wisdom   of   that   observation. 

In  the  October  7,  1973,  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Patriot-News,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  'American 
Dream'  Is  As  Valid  As  Ever."  Its  contents 
touch  on  the  theme  of  Ike's  comment 
that  only  Americans  can  hurt  Americans. 
Because  this  editorial  is  timely,  and  be- 
cause it  has  a  meaningful  relationship 
to  Ike's  comment,  I  feel  it  is  highly  ap- 
propriate Eis  a  tribute  to  Ike's  birthday 
to  submit  it  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  recommend  its  reading: 

"Amebican  Dream"  Is  as  Valid  as  Evi3t 

We  caU  It  "The  American  Dream."  And.  like 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  we  know 
what  it  is  though  we  hesitate  to  define  it. 

"The  American  Dream"  has  to  do  with 
freedom,  honesty,  personal  dignity,  a  chance 
to  prove  oneself  and  even  a  second  chance  If 
need  be;  privacy,  mutual  trust  and  other 
Ideals  that  are  very  Important. 

A  year  ago  when  Judge  John  C  DowUng 
naturalized  some  new  Americans — people 
who  had  come  a  long  way  to  at  last  embrace 
that  dream — he  observed:  "We  all  want 
something  out  of  life.  Sometimes  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  It  Is,  but  I  think  what  It 
all  boils  down  to  is  that  we  don't  want  to  be 
wasted.  We  want  a  chance  to  prove  ourselves, 
and  in  this  country,  as  In  no  other,  you  get 
that  opportunity." 

A  large  part  of  "The  American  Dream"  is 
that  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that  only  we,  with 
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Qod's  bounty,  can  bestow  upon  ourselves  and, 
conversely,  that  only  we  can  despoU  and  ruin. 
If  there  is  an  enemy  to  "The  American 
Dream,"  It  would  not  be  outsiders,  but  Amer- 
icans failing  to  live  up  to  their  principles. 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  Its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation 
of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all  time  or 
die  by  suicide,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln.  Or  as 
Dwight  Elsenhower  put  it  succinctly,  "Oiily 
Americans  can  hurt  Americans." 

Here  In  this  beautiful  autumn  of  1973, 
America  is  in  distress.  As  Honest  Abe  and  Ike 
might  have  feared,  Americans  are  hurting 
themselves. 

"The  American  Dream"  is  as  valid  as  It 
ever  was.  The  principles  of  this  free  society 
remain  a  beacon  of  liberty  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  a  quiet  source  of  Inspiration 
and  Incentive  to  the  American  people.  If  we 
were  a  crass  and  barbarous  people,  there 
would  have  never  been  an  "American  Dream" 
to  begin  with.  If  selfishness  and  Indulgence, 
greed  and  arrogance  were  our  natural  style, 
this  nation  wouldn't  have  a  conscience  left  to 
be  distressed. 

What  is  happening  is  that  a  chronology  of 
tragic  proportions  unfolds  before  our  eyes. 
Nothing,  not  even  the  dreadful  experience 
of  the  Civil  War.  has  had  such  a  potential 
for  upsetting  "The  American  Dream." 

There  was  the  Vietnam  War,  the  most  un- 
popular and  ambiguous  foreign  entangle- 
ment this  nation  ever  foolishly  slipped  into. 
There  Is  the  yet  unresolved  struggle  for  racial 
equality,  still  explosively  mixed  with  the  in- 
credible decline  of  American  cities.  There 
were  the  assassinations,  a  burst  of  Insanity  in 
this  country  unmatched  by  even  the  goriest 
of  Shakespearean  dramas.  And  coupled  with 
these  events  there  has  been  an  unpleasant 
awakening  to  the  problems  of  the  envlron- 
taent.  of  an  tnOated  economy  and  a  com- 
modity shortage  of  such  essentials  as  food 
and  fuel. 

These  have  been  the  most  prosperous  days 
in  this  Republic's  history,  but  the  moet  un- 
restful,  too.  "The  American  Dream"  began 
to  shred  as  we  became  contemptible  of  our- 
selves. "What  is  truly  frightening  in  the  age 
we  live  in  Is  the  increasing  sense  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  our  humanity 
Itself,"  observed  poet  Archibald  MacLelsh. 

And  now  comes  a  national  disillusionment 
with  tixySt  who  hold  high  office,  from  the 
Presldencyyand  Vice  Presidency  on  down. 
The  situation  is  unparalleled.  The  fact  is 
there  is  massive  scorn  for  the  actions  and 
statements  of  those  who  speak  for  the 
American  people,  the  press  not  excluded.  In 
any  other  country,  a  government  with  more 
than  a  dozen  investigations  and  court  cases 
on  its  back  would  have  fallen  months  ago.  In 
this  Republic,  the  government  could  stag- 
ger on  for  three  long  years.  F^ct  already  is 
stranger  than  fiction  in  the  "Trauma  of 
Watergate,"  as  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  tabs  it. 

How  are  we  to  regain  otir  self-confldence 
and  trust,  our  basic  optimism  that  "The 
American  Dream"  is  viable? 

It  would  be  easy,  but  disastrous,  to  cover 
up  the  cover-up.  "The  best  and  only  answer 
to  a  smear  or  to  an  honest  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  facts  Is  to  tell  the  truth."  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  once  asserted. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  disastrous,  to  pre- 
tend that  all  politics  are  evil,  that  non- 
involvement  is  the  smart  thing  and  that 
even  bad  politics  should  be  tl^t-lippedly 
endured.  "Politics  Is  not  a  dirty  word,"  said 
President  Nixon  on  one  occasion.  "It  should, 
in  fact,  be  the  part-time  Job  of  every  Amer- 
ican. Without  citizen  participation  in  poli- 
tics, self-government  inevitably  degenerates 
Into  anarchy  or  dictatorship." 

It  would  be  easy,  but  disastrous,  to  jiiat 
give  up  and  cave  in  to  the  threatening  pub- 
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lie  mood  of  cynicism.  "To  a  crisis  answer,  we 
need  only  to  look  within  ourselves,"  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  on  an  earlier  occasion 
instructed. 

An  enduring  part  of  "The  American 
Dream"  is  that  it  contains  the  stuff  of  re- 
newal, and  resurgence.  Americans  bounce 
back — In  football.  In  business.  In  space  ex- 
ploration, in  art,  in  personal  relationshlpa, 
in  poUticfi.  Youthful  desire,  pioneering  en- 
terprise, can-do  over  can't,  action  and  not 
American  Dream." 

Winning  the  peace  was  to  be  the  goal  of 
this  genaration,  as  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon  told  us.  We  now  have,  if 
capitulation — these  are  at  the  heart  of  "The 
not  total  peace,  at  least  some  pause  in  war." 


HOSTILITIES  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  seventh  day  of  tragic  hostili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East.  I  know  that  I  am 
speaking  not  only  for  my  own  constit- 
uents but  for  most  Americans  when  I 
condemn  the  Arab  attacks  on  Israel  as  ' 
brutal  and  outrageous. 

By  commencing  the  war  on  the  most 
solemn  and  holiest  day  tor  Jews,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  not  only  sought  to  desecrate 
that  day  but  express  their  contempt  for 
the  Jewish  religion  as  well.  All  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  are  deeply  disturbed  by  this  mili- 
tary aggression  for  other  reasons.  What 
it  shows  is  the  intentional  refusal  of  the 
Arab  States  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  Israel's  existence  and  their  refusal  to 
sit  down  face  to  face  with  the  Israelis 
and  negotiate  terms  of  peaceful  human 
coexistence. 

So  long  as  the  Russians  continue  to 
supply  the  Arab  States  with  advanced 
weaponry,  the  Arabs  will  continue  to  seek 
a  military  victory  over  Israel  and  a  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  State  by  force — 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  tills  war.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Arab  States  must 
face  up  to  reality.  Israel  is  there  to  stay. 
Yet,  instead  of  trying  to  coexist  peace- 
fully, the  Arab  leaders  liave  sought  to 
divert  the  attention  of  their  people  from 
their  own  domestic  failures  by  engaging 
in  "holy  wars"  against  the  State  of 
Israel. 

At  this  time  it  is  imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  Israel  has 
suflQcient  arms  and  materiel  to  resist  the 
present  Arab  aggression.  It  miist  also  use 
whatever  influence  it  has  to  stop  the 
Soviet  Union  from  fueling  this  war. 

Once  a  cease-fire  is  reached,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  the  United  States  earnestly  and 
seriously  devote  every  effort  to  bringing 
about  a  permanent  peaceful  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East. 

A  listing  peace  in  the  Middle  East  will 
not  be  achieved  If  world  opinion  con- 
dones Arab  aggression.  "Hie  last  6  years 
should  have  taught  us  that  "benign 
neglect"  will  not  bring  the  Arabs  to 
meaningful  peace  talks. 
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Winning  a  national  maturity,  bvUlt  upon 
citizen  maturity,  now  is  every  bit  as  vital, 
or  even  more  important. 

To  think  that  "The  American  Dream" 
could  be  sold  out  so  cheaply,  that  it  la  now 
worthless,  would  be  stupidly  turning  our 
back  not  only  on  our  proud  past,  but  on  a 
future  that  needs  "The  American  Dream." 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 7-13  is  National  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  very  important 
and  fitting  that  we  have  set  aside  a  week 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  firemen  who  are 
dedicated  and  devoted  public  servants 
and  to  alert  the  American  people  to  the 
dangers  of  fire. 

I  have  sponsored  and  cosponsored  a 
number  of  bills  that  would  be  of  help 
to  firefighters,  and  that  would  also  re- 
duce the  death  and  destruction  caused 
by  fires.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dollar 
cost  in  fire  damage  is  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion yearly. 

One  bill  that  I  have  sponsored  is  H.R. 
9608,  and  if  passed  it  would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  firemen 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  measure  should 
not  even  be  necessary.  Our  firefighters 
should  always  have  had  personal  protec- 
tion from  felonious  assaults,  but  that  is 
not  the  case  and  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  expediently  grant  the  firefighters 
this  most  needed  and  deserved  pro- 
tection. 

Another  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
would  provide  $50,000  in  benefits  to  the 
widow  and  dependent  children  of  public 
safety  officers,  including  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
a  National  Fire  Academj'  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  bill  would  also  assist  State 
jmd  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  death,  personal  injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  and  it  would 
also  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coor- 
dination of  fire  prevention  and  control 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  job  of  a  firefighter  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and 
when  you  see  the  rate  of  injuries  e8u;h 
year  you  can  understand  why.  It  is  esti- 
mated tliat  40  out  of  every  100  fire- 
fighters are  injured  in  the  line  of  duty 
yearly. 

I  will  continue  to  work  to  see  that 
legislation  to  benefit  firemen  ^nd  to  re- 
duce fires  is  enacted  into  law,  and  I  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  work 
toward  that  end.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
we  pass  legislation  to  help  prevent  fires 
and  to  help  those  men  who  work  to  save 
our  lives  and  property  at  enormous  risks 
to  themselves. 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
spring  a  group  of  South  Dakotans  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  and  several  countries  in 
Europe.  The  individuals  of  this  group 
represented  the  mainstream  of  South  Da- 
kota's economic  activity — agriculture, 
and  they  visited  primarily  with  those 
folks  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Visits  of  this  sort  by  the  ordinary 
American  citizen  with  his  counterpart 
in  other  coimtries  will  do  more  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  understanding 
than  all  the  official  diplomats  that  could 
be  appointed  or  treaties  that  could  be 
ratified  could  ever  do.  Especially  if  those 
doing  the  visiting  are  the  good  ordinary 
folks  of  South  Dakota,  who  I  think  are 
pretty  special. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  group  was 
Mr.  Harry  Blair,  of  Sturgis,  S.  Dak.  He 
has  written  an  accoimt  of  the  trip  which 
was  published  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Stockgrower  magazine. 

I  commend  his  article  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  interested  readers 
of  the  Record  and  suggest  that  the  last 
two  paragraphs  are  worthy  of  special 
note: 

AORICTTLTtmE  WE  SAW  IN  ETJBOPE 

(By  Harry  Blair) 
The  People  to  People  Goodwill  movement 
was  started  under  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower some  15  years  ago.  The  Government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tour  as  we  paid 
our  own  way. 

This  delegation  was  all  agricultural  people 
and  we  met  mostly  agricultural  people. 

A  delegation  of  37  people  were  selected  to 
make  a  tour  to  Europe  on  a  good  will  People 
to  People  mission  from  South  Dakota.  The 
group  left  for  New  York  on  May  26,  the  first 
lap  of  the  Journey;  part  of  us  boarded  the 
plane  at  Pierre  and  the  rest  at  Sioux  Palls. 
The  countries  visited  were  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  the  Soviet  Umon  of  Russia.  Hun- 
gary, and  East  and  West  Germany,  a  22  day 
tour  and  returning  home  on  June  17. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  give  agri- 
cultural leaders  in  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota an  opportunity  to  carry  a  message  of 
good  wUl  to  the  occupational  places  in  west- 
ern and  eastern  Europe. 

We  did  see  and  Inspect,  in  person,  typical 
agricultural  operations,  to  learn  and  com- 
pare methods  and  visit  with  people  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  homes. 

Arriving  in  New  York  airport  and  going 
through  customs  and  security  precautions, 
into  a  change  of  several  hoiu^  of  time,  we 
boarded  a  Sabena  world  airlines  plane  for 
Brussels.  Belgium,  arriving  there  about 
10:00  a.m.  Sunday.  We  got  to  our  rooms  and 
rested  a  few  hours  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  taken  by  a  bus  into  the  country,  and 
also  for  a  brief  tour  of  the  city.  We  had  a  spe- 
cial guide  who  met  us  In  Brussels  and  re- 
mained with  us  untU  our  return  to  Brussels 
on  our  way  home.  He  was  very  good,  so  added 
to  our  informative  trip. 

Rent  in  Brussels  for  a  six  room  house  was 
around  a  hundred  and  twenty  doUars  per 
month.  The  lowest  salary  was  set  at  three 
hundred  dollars  per  month  and  higher,  and 
gasoline  was  a  dollar  per  gallon. 


Many  of  the  buildings  in  Brussels  date 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century  with  many 
old  churches  and  cathedrals,  with  beautiful 
stained  glass  windows.  Before  the  tour  in 
the  country  we  met  in  an  agricultural  re- 
search center  for  a  briefing  and  information, 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period 
with  the  leaders,  so  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  interpreter.  Parma  were  very  small  in 
acreage,  averaging  twenty  five  acres.  Lead- 
ing crops  were  fruits,  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
and  dairying.  We  visited  one  farm  that  had 
three  to  four  himdred  year  old  buUdlngs 
that  once  bred  and  raised  Belgian  horses. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  their  method  of 
raising  cattle  and  hogs  as  weU  as  other  live- 
stock. They  do  artificial  breeding  much  as 
we  do  here.  We  were  invited  into  the  house 
which  had  beautiful  old  furniture.  In  the 
evening  we  were  served  a  fine  supper  on  long 
tables  with  representatives  for  the  agricul- 
tural center  as  our  guests. 

The  next  day  we  went  by  train  to  Amster- 
dam, Holland  with  Its  narrow  streets  and 
houses  that  were  narrow  with  high  steep 
roofs.  We  went  through  the  famous  art  mu- 
seum, and  took  a  boat  ride  on  the  canal 
with  many  house  boats  on  either  side.  Some 
are  occupied  by  hippies  with  much  litter 
and  filth.  The  canal  water  looks  filthy,  as 
much  sewage  Is  put  into  It.  There  Is  a  hous- 
ing shortage. 

We  went  to  an  experimental  farm  and  saw 
some  of  the  land  that  they  had  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  and  It  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  we  saw  on  the  trip.  In  the 
last  20  years,  they  have  reclaimed  500.000 
acres.  The  way  that  they  do  this  is,  they 
build  a  dike  around  what  they  want  to 
reclaim,  then  pvimp  the  water  out,  then  sow 
some  grasses  and  let  stand  for  about  7  years 
before  they  start  farming  it.  The  farms  are 
very  small,  from  50  to  100  acres.  A  farmer 
may  lease  or  buy  It  If  he  Is  qualified  as  the 
farmers  are  sort  of  picked  as  to  being  quaU- 
fled.  They  raise  enormous  crops  on  this  land. 
There  Is  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea  that 
runs  down  Into  Holland  and  they  have  made 
a  dike  across  this  arm  and  they  pumped  all 
of  the  water  out  and  now  it  Is  filled  by  a 
river  and  this  Is  their  source  of  fresh  water. 
Their  main  crops  are  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
barley,  and  corn  for  sUage.  There  Is  also 
much  dairying  and  feeding  of  some  cattle 
for  beef. 

We  were  permitted  to  go  Inside  the  hous© 
and  the  lady  was  very  gracious.  The  men 
looked  over  the  farm  whUe  the  ladles  were 
in  the  house.  We  were  all  served  refresh- 
ments of  dairy  pastry  and  tea  or  coffee. 

We  went  by  plane  then  to  Copenhagen. 
Denmark,  and  it  was  raining.  A  full  day  was 
spent  In  the  typical  Danish  farming  opera- 
tions, after  a  briefing  with  the  American 
Embassv.  where  the  man  in  charge  was  for- 
merly from  South  Dakota  State  College,  so  wo 
did  not  need  an  interpreter.  The  average 
farm  is  50  acres  and  very  productive.  Land 
prices  are  up  to  $1,000.00  per  acre.  Their 
main  crops  are  barley,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
soy  beans,  and  there  is  also  much  dairying 
and  hog  raising  as  they  send  much  cheese 
and  canned  ham  to  us.  They  have  also  jotaed 
the  common  market.  Some  of  the  food  prices 
quoted  were:  round  steak,  $2.25  per  pound; 
eggs.  $1.05  per  dozen;  milk,  half  gallon  at  58 
cents  and  butter,  $1.25  per  pound.  We  also 
visited  a  diamond  factory.  A  few  of  the  ladles 
bought  diamonds.  We  went  into  a  large  old 
church  of  Lutheran  denomination  and  a 
plaque  hanging  there  vrtth  Eisenhower's 
slogan  on  It,  "Peace  by  Understanding".  Den- 
mark exports  two  thirds  of  their  production, 
and  taxes  are  up  to  60  percent  of  their  net 
income  plus  property  taxes. 

Our  evening  meal  was  served  in  four 
courses  and  we  were  really  wined  and  dmed, 
with  members  of  the  Embassy  as  our  guests. 
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We  went  through  the  famous  Tlvoll  Gardens 
but  as  the  air  was  filled  with  mist  and  smog 
the  lights  did  not  show  up  as  they  should. 
Prom  Copenhagen  we  flew  to  Moscow. 
When  we  got  to  the  airport  in  Moscow,  we 
claimed  our  luggage,  filled  out  forms,  de- 
clared our  money  and  valuables,  and  opened 
some  of  our  luggage  for  inspection.  One  cou- 
ple was  delayed  going  through  customs  be- 
cause they  had  a  couple  of  books  on  religion. 
We  had  considerable  advantage  over  the 
average  tourist,  eis  we  all  wore  badges  and  our 
leaders  went  ahead  and  talked  to  the  custom 
officers.  They  didn't  look  inside  of  my  suit- 
case. Just  glanced  in  my  hand  bag,  so  it  was 
more  of  a  spot  check. 

That  evening  we  walked  to  the  Red  Square, 
Inside  the  Kremlin.  Red  means  beauty  to 
them.  The  streets  were  so  wide  that  many 
subways  were  used  to  cross  them.  We  stayed 
Inside  the  Square  until  12  o'clock  to  see  the 
changing  of  the  guards  at  the  tomb  of  Len- 
in, which  was  heavily  guarded. 

Our  guide  was  a  woman  while  In  Russia 
and  was  very  friendly,  but  many  felt  she 
tried  to  brainwash  us  with  untruths  about 
Russia.  She  did  say  that  "Friendship  is  what 
is  going  to  win  Peace."  They  say  tourist  trade 
hAs  Increased  25  percent  In  the  last  year. 
There  are  few  churches  in  Russia.  Education 
Is  free  and  compulsory.  A  bus  took  us  for  a 
tour  of  Moscow.  We  went  down  to  the  main 
subway  which  is  probably  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  world;  they  have  100  miles  of 
track  and  electric  trains  to  take  care  of  the 
traffic  of  over  one  million  people  a  day.  Many 
beautiful  buildings  are  decored  in  gold.  The 
building  where  President  Nixon  stayed.  In- 
side the  Kremlin,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Mos- 
cow was  pointed  out  to  us.  Inside  a  large 
museum  we  visited,  we  had  to  put  cloth 
slippers  over  our  shoes  to  enter.  It  was 
similar  to  our  Smithsonian  in  Washington, 
D.C..  but  not  as  large.  It  was  heavily  guarded. 
We  were  then  taken  to  the  agricultural 
exposition  with  many  prize  animals  and 
machinery  on  display,  something  like  a  fair 
in  the  U.S.  That  evening  we  had  a  banquet 
and  were  entertained  at  a  theater  with  the 
Red  Military  Band  and  Orchestra  with 
dancers  and  performers. 

Next  mormng  we  had  a  guided  tour  inside 
the  Kremlin  Interior  and  the  Lenin  Mauso- 
leum Just  outside  the  Kremlin  walls.  Krenalln 
means  fortress,  and  it  Is  an  enclosure  of  70 
acres  with  a  high  brick  and  stone  wall,  much 
of  which  is  still  standing.  In  viewing  the 
Lenin  Mausoleum  we  passed  by  an  everlast- 
ing flame  with  fresh  flowers  on  the  monu- 
ment. 

It  was  here  that  everyone  was  under  heavy 
guard.  It  seemed  If  you  moved  a  finger  a 
soldier  was  looking.  No  one  could  carry  a 
camera,  no  hats,  no  talking,  and  we  walked 
In  twos  through  the  mausoleum  where  a 
body  of  the  likeness  of  Lenin  was  viewed. 
Prom  Moscow  we  flew  to  Krasnodar,  an- 
other town  in  Russia  not  far  from  the  BlEtck 
Sea.  This  part  of  Russia  Is  semltroplcal  and 
crops  are  farther  advanced  than  here,  as  they 
had  new  potatoes,  fruit  and  berries  of  all 
kmds,  and  ripe  watermelons.  As  we  drove 
out  in  the  country  we  saw  much  poverty, 
small  gardens,  huts  for  houses,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  all  working  in  the  fields. 
Scythes  were  used  to  cut  hay  and  forks  were 
used  to  make  small  stacks  without  raking. 
At  an  experiment  farm  which  Is  called  a 
State  farm,  we  went  Into  an  auditorium  for 
a  briefing  with  the  manager  and  an  Inter- 
preter. They  said  they  were  glad  to  welcome 
us  and  glad  of  the  friendship  between  the 
US.  and  Soviet  Russia.  Population  of  the 
State  farm  of  33.000  acres  is  8.000  people: 
with  9.000  acres  farmland  and  8.000  irrigated 
acres,  with  4,000  cattle,  1,000  goats;  they 
raise  15.000  pigs  per  year,  4,000  ducks,  2,000 
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sheep,  400  horses;    and  they  have  tractors 
and  many  other  machines  and  trucks. 

This  State  farm  Is  run  by  a  manager  and  Is 
subdivided  into  nine  departments,  special- 
izing in  the  production  of  rice,  poultry,  pota- 
toes, sugar  t>eets,  dairjlng,  hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
and  borses,  with  about  2800  workers.  On  the 
State  farms  workers  are  paid  about  $120.00 
per  month  and  labor  In  industry  about 
$150.00  per  month.  On  the  State  farms  each 
family  Is  allowed  2  acres  to  use  for  them- 
selves. The  women  even  wore  dresses  when 
working  In  the  fields.  We  were  taken  where 
children  of  working  women  are  cared  for; 
the  children  met  us  with  bouquets  of  flow- 
ers for  each  of  us  and  then  they  put  on  a 
fine  program  for  us  inside  the  building.  Many 
pictures  of  the  youngsters  were  taken. 

They  also  gave  each  of  us  an  orange  as  we 
left.  Each  of  us  had  gum,  candy,  pencils  or 
other  things  to  give  to  the  children. 

They  don't  believe  they  should  accept  a 
gift  without  giving  something  so  we  were 
given  bouquets  of  fresh  flowers. 

We  then  flew  to  Kharkov  and  had  a  tour 
of  the  city,  then  went  out  Into  the  country 
and  visited  a  state  farm  operation  and  experi- 
ment farm.  Their  principal  crop  on  this 
farm  was  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  oats,  corn, 
along  with  dairying,  hogs,  and  some  beef  cat- 
tle, most  of  the  cattle  in  the  countries  we 
visited  were  dual  purpose  cattle  and  looked 
very  good  for  that  purpose.  We  visited  a  large 
dairy  where  women  were  milking  Slmental 
cows.  There  were  200  cows  In  a  large  open 
shed.  They  were  using  milking  machines,  but 
didn't  have  any  milking  parlors.  They  Just 
moved  the  milking  machines  along  and  emp- 
tied the  milk  into  cans. 

The  bus  we  rode  in  had  an  American  Flag 
on  the  dash.  We  had  lunch  In  an  open  place 
In  the  timber  on  long  tables.  Some  of  the 
men  from  the  farm  were  our  guests  and 
there  seemed  to  be  much  fellowship  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  of  the 
farm  managers  were  with  us  for  the  evenmg 
dinner  and  we  danced  and  had  a  fine  time. 
Prom  Kharkov  we  flew  back  to  Moscow  for 
customs  before  we  left  the  country. 

Our  guide  who  had  been  with  us  from 
Brussels  remarked  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
Russia  and  ass«.ired  us  it  would  be  different 
In  Budapest,  Hungary. 

As  for  the  group,  no  one  had  encountered 
any  hardship  In  Russia,  but  felt  many  dis- 
crepancies had  been  put  out  In  the  informa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  beadimes  In  the  paper  was  a 
big  wheat  crop  without  a  sweat  "and  we  were 
told  that  the  wheat  that  had  been  imported 
from  the  U.  S.  had  been  Included  in  their 
crop. 

One  of  the  farmers  In  our  group  told  at 
one  of  the  brlefl-ngs,  of  the  enormous  crops 
we  had  produced  last  year,  like  8  billion 
bioshels  of  corn,  1,700,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  so  many  bvishels  of  soy  beans  and 
the  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
we  had  sent  to  Russia  and  the  Russian  leader 
of  this  farm  Just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  rather  sour  but  seemed  in  a  good 
humor  before  we  left. 

The  Russian  people  are  very  inefficient, 
especially  in  their  farm  and  ranch  operations 
and  we  could  see  very  little  Incentive  for  a 
man  to  develop  his  capability. 

We  then  flew  to  Hungary.  The  p>eople  In 
Hungary  were  poor  imd  downtrodden  with 
past  wars  but  were  very  friendly.  We  visited 
the  U.  S.  Embassy  Ln  Budapest  and  were 
given  a  very  informative  briefing  by  two 
members  of  our  Embassy  before  we  went  out 
to  see  two  collective  farms  that  day  and  on 
the  way  out  we  cotild  see  young  and  old 
working  in  the  fields  with  scythes,  hoes,  and 
horses  or  cattle  hitched  to  cultivators  or 
wagons  hauling  produce. 
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Their  main  crops  are  corn,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets  and  dairying.  Com  has  recently  be- 
come one  of  their  main  crops  as  they  got  seed 
corn  from  U.  S.  and  our  methods  of  raising 
corn  so  they  have  greatly  increased  their 
corn  yields. 

They  also  grow  onions,  popples  and  grapes. 
The  popples  they  grow  for  seed  and  for  mak- 
ing morphine.  The  popples  were  In  full 
bloom  when  we  were  there  and  the  white 
blossoms  were  very  beautiful. 

Their  crops  looked  very  good  even  on  dry 
farming  and  they  have  some  larger  farms 
and  getting  larger  machinery  and  they  seem 
to  follow  more  toward  the  U.  S.  than  Rus- 
sia tn  technology  also  in  their  every  day  life 
and  more  freedoms  In  making  their  own  deci- 
sions In  the  operations  of  their  farms. 

We  saw  very  Uttle  fencing  m  Hungary  or 
Russia  and  most  of  the  cattle  we  saw  were 
being  herded. 

Prom  Hungary  we  flew  to  East  Germany, 
and  were  taken  by  bus  from  the  airport  to 
the  hotel.  Enroute  we  had  to  go  through  a 
check  point  in  the  wall  between  East  and 
West  Germany.  An  officer  entered  the  bus 
and  checked  our  passports  before  we  could 
enter  West  Germany. 

The  next  day  we  went  through  the  wall 
again  and  toured  both  East  and  West  Ger- 
many which  hold  bitter  feelings  toward  each 
other.  The  wall  Is  a  high  cement  wall  with 
broken  glass  in  cement  on  It  tind  the  other 
wall  or  cement  with  large  round  pipes  and 
barbed  wire  on  it  with  a  road  in  between, 
was  called  "No  Man's  Land".  Both  walls  were 
imder  heavy  guard.  Out  guide  told  us  some- 
times it  takes  several  hours  to  get  through 
the  wall  due  to  tight  security. 

We  only  spent  one  night  in  Germany,  and 
this  being  our  last  night  out  we  were  treated 
to  a  special  supper  and  evening  at  the  Resl 
Club.  June  16,  we  boarded  the  plane  headed 
for  New  York  where  we  spent  the  night  and 
the  next  day  we  flew  towards  our  homes  In 
South  Dakota,  some  leaving  the  group  In 
Sioux  Palls  and  others  at  Pierre. 

In  the  countries  we  visited  most  things 
were  higher  than  here  and  anyone  thinking 
the  government  can  do  all  things  for  all  peo- 
ple should  go  over  and  visit  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary and  some  of  the  other  countries. 

After  returning,  a  few  of  us  in  discussing 
conditions  over  there,  pretty  well  agreed  they 
are  about  15  years  ahead  of  vis  in  discussing 
conditions  over  there,  pretty  well  agreed  they 
are  about  15  years  ahead  of  us  in  going  back- 
ward, but  at  the  rate  we  are  going  will  catch 
up  with  them  m  15  years  or  sooner. 


TRIBUTE     TO     KENNETH     ROOKER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  13,  a  testimonial  dinner 
will  be  held  in  Pismo  Beach,  Calif.,  for 
Kenneth  Rocker,  a  man  who  has  devoted 
decades  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
neighbors. 

Ken  Rooker  is  a  native  Califomian 
who  came  to  Pismo  Beach  in  the  early 
1940's.  He  began  his  business  career  as 
the  owner  of  a  service  station,  and  later 
added  a  tire  shop  to  this  successful  en- 
terprise. But  Ken  Rocker's  heart  has  al- 
ways been  in  public  service. 

Ken  is  a  founder  and  past  president 
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of  Beach  City's  Little  League  baseball 
organization  and  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Shell  Beach  Fire  District.  In  his  lat- 
ter role,  he  succeeded  in  having  the  Cali- 
fornia Insurance  Underwriters  establish 
a  fire  rating  for  the  district  for  the  first 
time. 

Ken  has  also  been  most  active  in  fra- 
ternal and  business  organizations.  He  is 
a  past  governor  of  the  Pismo  Beach  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  a  director  and  past 
president  of  the  Pismo  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Lion's  Club.  For  his  great  dedication 
to  the  Lions  he  was  named  "Outstand- 
ing Man  of  the  Year,  1973,"  the  first  such 
award  ever  made  by  the  club. 

In  1970,  Ken  Rcoker  was  named  by 
the  city  councU  of  Pismo  Beach  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  council.  For  3  years, 
Ken  h£is  served  with  distinction  and  de- 
votion. Now.  he  is  stepping  down  from 
the  council  to  a  much  deserved  retire- 
ment. I  join  with  the  people  of  Pismo 
Beach  in  saluting  Ken  Rocker's  lifetime 
of  public  service,  and  thsuik  him  for  the 
countless  contributions  that  he  has  made 
to  the  community  over  the  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
appropriate  to  note  that  October  11  is  the 
194th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
nobleman  and  army  ofiBcer  driven  into 
exile,  who  joined  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary Army  as  an  officer  in  1777,  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski. 

It  Is  known  that  Pulaski  was  bom  of 
Polish  aristocracy,  and  grew  to  manhood 
under  harsh  political  circumstances.  He 
was  a  great  patriot  with  an  impassioned 
love  of  freedom.  He  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  an  avowed  champion  of  hu- 
man rights. 

As  a  true  believer  in  the  democratic 
cause  of  the  colonies,  he  came  to  this 
land  to  give  his  life  for  the  principle  in 
the  Interest  of  all  mankind.  He  came  to 
this  land  from  far  across  the  sesis  where 
the  people  were  seeking  for  themselves 
what  he  had  sought  for  his  own  people 
years  before. 

After  Pulaski's  arrival  to  these  shores, 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  on  Gen.  George 
Washington's  personal  staff,  but  within 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  months,  he  prov- 
ed himself  so  competent  and  such  an  as- 
set to  Washington  that  Congress  award- 
ed him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
and  give  him  the  task  of  organizing  the 
American  cavalry. 

Under  Pulaski's  able  leadership,  this 
mounted  unit  of  the  colonial  forces  first 
known  as  "Pulaski's  Legion"  soon  won 
fame  for  its  valor  and  military  compe- 
tence. It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that 
this  yoimg  military  hero  lost  his  life  on 
October  11,  1779,  while  leading  a  charge 
by  his  imit  In  the  Battle  of  Savannah. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  Nation  does 
not  have  a  united  effort  in  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Casimir 
Pulaski,  the  12  million  of  Americans  of 
PoUsh  descent  traditionally  mark  Pu- 
laski day  by  parades  and  other  observ- 
ances not  only  as  a  tribute  to  Pulaski, 
but  also  as  a  day  marking  the  many  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  by  the  p>eople  of 
Poland  who  followed  him  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Polish  character,  personality,  cul- 
ture— the  Polish  spirit  as  exemplified  by 
General  Pulaski — has  survived.  That  in 
itself.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  inspiration  for 
us  to  follow. 

Great  was  the  priceless  contribution 
of  Casimir  Pulaski  almost  200  years  ago 
and  that  contribution  has  been  carried 
down  through  the  years  and  is  reflected 
by  the  contributions  of  the  PoUsh -Amer- 
icans being  made  to  our  country  today. 


MIDDLEMEN  TAKE  55  PERCENT  OF 
FOOD  DOLLAR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  food  prices 
to  the  producer  are  finally  climbing  to 
near  respectable  levels,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  middlemen  are  still  get- 
ting more  than  55  percent  of  our  food 
dollar. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  in  a  recent 
column  by  Sylvia  Porter,  which,  with 
your  permission,  and  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  reading  it,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
MiDDLEMXN  Take  65  Percent  of  Food  Dollar 

The  farmer  hsis  been  the  spectacular  win- 
ner In  this  year's  food  price  spiral.  Returns 
to  farmers  for  the  meats,  milk,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  other  products  they  sold  during 
this  year's  second  quarter  (latest  for  which 
firm  official  figures  are  available)  were  up  an 
astounding  30  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  first  time  In  more  than  two  decades, 
farm  prices  have  risen  above  100  percent  of 
parity — a  fundamental  measure  of  farm  pros- 
perity. The  August  increases  In  raw  farm 
product  prices  were  staggering. 

Yet,  dramatic  as  the  farmers'  gains  have 
been,  the  equally  dramatic  fact  remains  that 
middlemen  are  still  getting  more  than  55 
percent  of  our  food  dollar.  During  the  second 
quarter  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  marketbasket  of 
foods  bought  by  the  average  U.S.  household 
rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  $1,497.06.  Of  this, 
$665.19  went  to  the  middlemen  who  process, 
transport,  store,  package  and  sell  the  food. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Just 
released  Its  yearly  rundown  on  our  national 
food  marketmg  bill.  The  table  shows  who  got 
what  "In  the  middle"  of  that  $77  billion  bUl 
In  1972  and  a  summary  of  how  the  shares  are 
changing. 

(In  percent! 

1972     1960- 
Mlddlemen : 

Pood   processors 43.1         34.7 

Wholesalers,  assemblers 12.4         13.3 

Retailers 24.6         29.0 

Eatlng-feedlng  places 19.9         23.0 
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What  are  some  of  the  Implications  of  these 
changes? 

Clearly,  reflected  here  is  the  rapid  growth 
of  supermarket  services,  ranging  from  deli- 
catessen departments  to  all-night  shopping, 
from  check-cashing  to  baby-sitting — services 
for  which  we  pay. 

Also  behind  the  percentages  are  soaring 
construction  costs  for  food  stores,  rising  taxes 
and  the  substantial  profits  of  many  of  the 
restaurant  chains  In  recent  years. 

Unmistakable  Is  the  upsurged  eating  out, 
not  Just  at  restaurants  but  at  snack  bars  and 
company  cafeterias.  Most  traditional  restau- 
rants haven't  been  making  big  profits  in  re- 
cent years — quite  the  contrary — but  many  of 
the  fast  food,  single  menu  chains  have  pros- 
pered. 

As  for  the  decline  In  the  share  of  our  food 
marketmg  bill  absorbed  by  processors,  surely 
this  must  reflect  the  spreading  of  automation 
and  mechanical  cost-cutting  tefebnlques  In 
this  huge  Industry.  Labor  costs  for  processors 
amount  to  44  percent  of  total  food  process- 
ing costs — but  closer  to  50  percent  for  whole- 
salers and  retaUers  and  more  than  half  for 
eating  places. 

Below  are  additional  key  points; 

Labor;  Labor  costs  are  taking  48.4  percent 
or  $37.4  billion  of  the  food  markettag  bill 
today  as  against  44.2  percent  or  $19.7  billion 
In  1960.  Productivity  has  lagged  behind  labor 
cost  Increases  In  the  food  mdustry. 

Busmess  taxes:  The  share  taken  by  busi- 
ness taxes  has  Jumped  from  2.9  percent  In 
1960  to  4.3  percent  in  1972. 

Capital  costs:  In  this  category  of  rent,  de- 
preciation and  taterest,  costs  rose  nearly  12 
percent  In  1972. 

Advertising:  This  category  takes  the  same 
share  today  as  In  1960 — 2.9  percent — but 
spending  has  risen  from  $1.3  billion  to  $2.2 
bUllon  and  advertismg  now  consumes  two 
cents  out  of  every  food  dollar  you  spend. 

Packaging:  This  category  also  has  held  ap- 
proximately the  same  share — 12.2  percent 
against  12.1  percent  In  1960.  But  the  dollars 
gomg  to  packagmg  materials  have  Jumped 
from  $6.4  bUllon  to  $9.4  bUllon. 


THE  198TH  BIRTHDAY  FOR  U.S. 
NAVY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
October  13,  1973.  will  mark  the  198th 
birthday  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Every  Amer- 
ican can  be  truly  proud  of  the  TJS. 
Navy's  magnificent  heritage. 

Throughout  cur  history,  naval  forces 
have  been  the  military  backbone  of  this 
Nation's  freedom  and  survival.  Events  of 
recent  years,  and  at  this  very  time,  bear 
cut  the  concept  that  mastery  of  the  seas 
is  absolutely  essential  to  our  national 
interests. 

But  hardware,  sailors,  and  machinery 
are  only  part  of  the  partnership  of  excel- 
lence between  Navy  ships  and  Navy 
crews.  That  Is  why  it  is  so  appropriate 
that  this  year's  Navy  Day  theme  pays 
tribute  to  the  entire  Navy  fknlHy. 

Admiral  Zum wait's  message  to  the  fleet 
elaborates  on  this  impKJrtant  aspect  of 
naval  strength  and  morale.  It  is  repro- 
duced below: 
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Navy  Birthdat,  1973 


1.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend 
warmest  greetings  to  all  hands  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  198th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  As  we  commemorate  this  event. 
It  Is  clear  from  the  enthusiastic  worldwide 
response  to  Navy  Birthday  1973  that  a  sense 
of  bright  promise  about  our  future  prevails 
In  today's  Navy.  This  year  we  especially  honor 
the  contributions  and  deeds  of  the  Navy 
family — active  duty  personnel,  reservists, 
civilian  employees,  dependents  and  retirees — 
whose  combined  efforts  have  forged  a  proud 
tradition  of  commitment  and  service  to  our 
Nation  from  1775  to  the  present. 

2.  Through  nearly  two  centuries  of  peace 
and  war,  our  Navy  has  continued  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  President  John  Adams'  words 
that  "naval  power  Is  the  natural  defense  of 
the  United  States."  Prom  sail  to  steam  to 
nuclear  power;  from  cutlass  and  cannon  to 
guided  missiles;  from  the  oi>en  seas  to  outer 
space,  the  unfailing  sklU,  selfless  sacrtflc© 
and  wholehearted  devotion  of  the  Navy  fam- 
ily have  remained  ever  constant,  and  have 
made  our  Navy  the  greatest  navy  In  the 
world. 

3.  I  am  confident  that  our  unique  heritage 
and  the  spirit  of  Navy  Birthday  1973  will 
continue  to  guide  our  growth  In  the  year 
ahead  as  we  rededlcate  ourselves,  with  pride 
and  professionalism,  to  the  tasks  that  He 
before  us.  Congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

E.  R.  ZiTMWALT,  Jr., 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 


PENSION  REFORM 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP  MINfTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
pension  reform.  I  strongly  believe  that 
pension  reform  can  serve  the  interests 
not  only  of  those  directly  participating  in 
pension  plans  but  possibly  all  of  our  tax- 
payers. I  ask  that  my  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Ancher  Nei,sen 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make 
known  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  my  position  on  pension  reform.  Tour 
Committee  la  to  be  commended  for  the  ef- 
fort being  made  to  move  ahead  quickly  so 
that  a  pension  bUl  can  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  aware  of 
both  the  overwhelming  importance  and  the 
complexity  of  this  matter,  so  your  efforts  wUl 
not  go  unappreciated. 

The  Committee  will  be  faced  with  a  volume 
of  statements  and  data  on  this  subject  that 
will  probably  not  be  exceeded  by  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  issue  during  this  Con- 
gress.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  your  burden 
unnecessarUy  so  I  wUl  forgo  a  lengthy  rec- 
itation of  the  horror  stories  of  the  pension 
field.  Some  of  these  faUures  were  caxised  by 
sheer  criminality,  some  by  mismanagement 
and  some  could  only  be  termed  acts  of  the  Al- 
mighty. All  of  them  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon which  none  of  us  can  overlook  and  that 
Is  theU-  terrible  cost  In  human  terms.  Those 
who  have  negotiated  pension  plans  and  con- 
tributed to  them  deserve  some  rewards  at 
the  end  of  their  working  days  and  they  de- 
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serve  something  now  while  they  are  still 
working,  and  that  something  Is  the  assur- 
ance by  their  government  that  they  wUl  have 
a  pension  when  they  retire.  I  hope  the  first 
session  of  the  93rd  Congress  will  be  the  one 
to  give  them  that  assurance. 

The  need  for  pension  reform  is  broader 
than  Just  the  recipients  of  the  benefits,  of 
course,  and  the  call  for  reform  is  coming 
from  many  quarters.  I  know  of  no  group 
which  has  flatly  stated  that  the  Congress 
should  not  be  looking  into  this  area,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  would  say  that  at 
least  some  reform  is  not  needed.  One  point 
that  Is  often  overlooked  In  the  discussions 
on  this  topic  Is  that  all  American  taxpayers 
may  benefit  In  the  long  run  from  pension 
reform. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not 
have  to  be  told  what  has  happened  to  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Disability  Insiirance  taxes 
in  the  last  few  years.  They  have  gone  up 
faster  than  any  other  group  of  taxes  and  we 
are  faced  with  another  Increase  of  consider- 
able proportions  in  the  near  future    If  this 
Committee  and  the  whole  Congress  can  de- 
velop a  measure  which  expands  pgpslon  cov- 
erage and  makes  It  a  more  significant  part  of 
the  Individual's  retirement  Income,  we  may 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  m  years  to  come.  In  voting  to 
expand   programs   financed   by  this   tax   we 
are  shifting  a  burden  of  almost  unknown  and 
Incomprehensible  size  to  the  next  generation 
of  taxpayers.  The  goal  of  the  bUl  we  consider 
on  the  Floor  then  should  be  to  both  assure 
those  who  are  now  covered  by  a  pension  plan 
that  they  will  indeed  receive  a  pension  and 
to  broaden   the   group   eligible  to  receive   a 
pension.    I  wUl  return  to  that  point  shortly. 
I  find  a  great  deal  to  commend  In  both 
of  the  bUls  before  you,  H.R.  4200  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  HJi.  2  as  reported  by  the 
House    Education    and    Labor    Committee 
Where  they  take  differing  approaches  to  the 
more  Important  parts  of  a  pension  bUI— such 
as  in  vestmg— it  can  be  hard  to  choose  and 
where  they  are  In  accord  It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  disagree.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  of 
my  thoughts  in  these  areas  and  then  go  on  to 
a  positive  recommendation  I  have  to  make   I 
can   support   the   Senate   bUla   approach   to 
vesting,  however.  I  find  the  greater  flexlbUlty 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commlt- 
tees    approach    more    attractive.    Unfortu- 
nately,  H.R.   2   does  not   allow   new  pension 
plans  the  right  to  choose  from  among  the 
options  which  are  avaUable  to  plans  now  In. 
existence,  and  I  would  hope  your  Commit- 
tee might  consider  such  a  change  which  could 
act  as  an  Inducement  to  the  establishment 
of    new    plans.    The    Committee    is    already 
aware  that  I  regard  expansion  of  coverage  a 
most  Important  goal  and  any  flexlbUlty  we 
can  buUd  Into  these  minimum  standards  may 
be  very  helpful  In  that  respect. 

I  support  the  highest  possible  fiduciary 
standards  that  can  be  devised  without  un- 
necessarily addUig  burdensome  costs  to  the 
operation  of  pension  plans.  In  thU  respect 
the  Senate  bill  Is  lackUig  when  It  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  mvestlgatlons 
when  he  deems  it  appropriate.  Language 
should  be  added  so  that  the  Secretary  can- 
not xindertake  such  an  Investigation  on  mere 
whim,  he  must  have  some  substantial  reason 
to  believe  that  a  plan  needs  tavestlgation  be- 
fore he  proceeds. 

Portability  has  probably  been  the  most 
hotly  contested  Issue  hi  the  entire  pension 
debate.  As  long  as  It  is  left  on  a  strictly  vol- 
untary basis,  I  will  support  portabUlty.  Hav- 
ing it  voluntary  may  m  tUne  give  us  the  ben- 
efit of  the  experience  of  those  companies 
who  devise  plans  to  allow  employees  to  depart 
with  the  funds  that  have  vested  m  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  pension  plans  in  this 
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country  and  each  operates  under  different 
assumptions  and  contribution  schedules  As 
desU-able  as  portabUlty  may  seem  on  the  sur- 
face. I  believe  It  is  fraught  with  dangers  and 
the  Congress  would  do  well  to  observe  what 
happens  under  the  voluntary  plan  over  the 
next  few  years  before  enacting  permanent, 
compulsory  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions  of 
the  bUl  Is  that  aUowlng  an  Individual  whoie 
employer  does  not  have  a  pension  plan  to 
make  tax  exempt  contributions  (up  to  $1500 
a  year)  to  a  fund  In  order  that  the  Indlvidxial 
might  provide  better  for  his  own  retirement 
years.  This  approach  Is  endorsed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  has  been  Included  In  many 
of  the  bills  offered  by  Members  in  both 
bodies. 

To  me  It  has  the  obvious  api>eal  of  pro- 
viding the  wage  earner  with  a  tax  benefit 
employed  for  some  time  by  his  higher  In- 
come, self-employed  friends.  The  use  of  such 
a  provision  could  become  so  vrtdespread  as 
to  provide  some  relief  from  pressures  for  con- 
stant increases  In  Social  Security  beneflts 
and  taxes.  If  this  section  of  the  bUl  is  prt^- 
erly  administered  and  promoted  by  the  gov- 
enmaent  the  benefits  could  be  enormous  I 
commend  It  to  you  highly. 

Before  setting  forth  my  recommendation 
for  an  addition  to  the  bill,  I  must  express 
my  one  area  of  disagreement.  Reinsurance 
Is  the  single  solution  to  the  type  of  situation 
we  know  best  in  Minnesota,  that  Is  where  a 
single  large  employer  suddenly  abrogates  al- 
most all  of  Its  responsibilities  under  a  pen- 
sion plan.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  support 
reinsurance    I    find    that    It    Is    even    more 
fraught  with  problems  than  the  portability 
area.  How  can  we  add  a  provision  that  not 
only  might   be  the  cause  of  more  pension 
plans    not    coming   into   existence   but   also 
could  discourage  benefit  Increases  for  those 
now  covered?  At  least  one  flrm  I  know  of 
with  a  large  pension  plan  told  me  earlier  this 
year  that  reinsurance    (under   the  formula 
then  being  considered  In  the  Senate)   would 
cost  them  an  additional  $125,000  for  benefit 
Increases  they  had  just  negotiated.  I  do  not 
have  to  go  Into  the  possible  discouraging  ef- 
fects of  such  additional  costs  nor  do  I  have 
to  point  out  how  they  could  act  as  a  dis- 
incentive  to   businesses   to  establish   addi- 
tional  plans.    If   the   Committee   decides  to 
consider  a  reinsurance  provision,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's approach  of  setting  the  premium  rela- 
tive   to    unfunded    UabUltles    Is    the    more 
equitable  approach.  To  do  otherwise  would 
have   Individuals  and   firms  who  have  been 
conscientious  about  their  plans  pay  for  the 
oversight  or  Irresponsibility  of  others  who 
take  a  more  liberal  approach  to  meeting  their 
funding   responslbUltles.   Let  us  all   face  up 
to  one  essential  fact  at  this  point — all  costs 
of  pension  plans  are  borne  Indirectly  by  the 
workers   who   contribute    to   the   plan   and 
ultimately  by  the  consumer  of  his  products. 
I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  In 
the  Congress  to  approve  a  bUl  that  Is  rea- 
sonable, easily  administered  and  not  overly 
costly  to  those  It  Is  supposed  to  benefit  most. 
H.R.  4200     would     establUh     an     advisory 
panel  within  the  Labor  Department  to  work 
In  the  pension  area.  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend something  more  than  that.  A  Federal 
Commission  on  Pension  Coverage  should  be 
established  In  this  legislation.  This  Commis- 
sion's long  term  goal,  as  Its  very  name  sug- 
gests, would  be  the  extension  of  pension  plan 
participation  to  more  firms  and  workers  in  a 
sound  and  sensible  way.  I  believe  this  Com- 
mission should  be  directed  to  issue  an  Initial 
report  in  early   1975  to  both  the  Executive 
and   Legislative  branches  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  see  flt  to  expand  pen- 
sion   coverage    and    to    Improve    upon    the 
standards  to  be  set  forth  In  the  bill  you  are 
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developing.  Thereafter,  the  Commission  can 
Issue  an  annual  or  other  periodical  report. 

This  Commission  can  be  appointed  In  the 
usual  manner  with  the  President,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  appointing  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers. Needless  to  say  the  Commission  should 
be  bipartisan.  Naturally,  I  will  leave  the  num- 
ber of  members,  their  term  of  office  and  the 
staffing  specifications  to  the  Committee,  but 
I  do  have  one  specific  recommendation  to 
make.  In  addition  to  pension  plan  managers, 
company  and  labor  representatives,  members 
of  the  American  Actuarial  Association  or 
American  Society  of  Pension  Actuaries,  and 
the  others  one  might  typically  find  serving 
on  such  a  Commission,  I  would  hope  that 
room  could  be  found  for  representatives  of 
the  most  Important  group  of  all — pension 
plan  participants  themselves.  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  can  take  this  proposal  and  extend 
It  m  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  very  effective 
voice  In  the  futtue  expansion  of  pension  plan 
pai^iclpatlon. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  again  commend  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee  for  Its  prompt 
action  In  this  area  and  also  for  Its  wUUngness 
to  gather  the  opinions  and  point  of  view  of 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  pension 
plan  coverage. 


JUS-nCE  FOR  UKRAINIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1973.  I  spoke  before  a  meeting  of 
5,000  Ukrainian  Americans.  The  rally 
took  place  in  Central  Park  and  was  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  manmade  fam- 
ine in  the  Ukraine  which  took  place  In 
1932-33.  On  the  platform  addressing  the 
rally  were  U.S.  Senator  James  Buckley 
and  New  York  State  Senator  John 
Markey. 

That  the  Ukrainians  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  legitimate  grievances  for  past  and 
present  violations  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  their  fundamental  human  rights 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  intensity  of  their 
feelings  are  expressed  in  two  documents 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues : 

[Prom  Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Weekly, 
Sept.  29,  1973) 
Resoltttion 
(Adopted  at  the   Movirnful   Rally  In  com- 
memoration of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
man-made    famine    in    Ukraine,    held    on 
Sunday,  September  23.  1973.  at  the  Band- 
Shell  In  Central  Park,  New  York  City) 
We  Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin,  assem- 
bled here  to  commemorate  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  man-made  famine  in  Ukraine, 
and  to  protest  the  current  persecution  and 
oppression    In   Ukraine   by   the   Soviet   Rus- 
sian regime,  do  hereby  decide  unanimously: 
Whereas  the  Soviet  government  has  been 
arresting    hundreds    of    Ukrainian    totellec- 
tuals.  trying  them  behind  closed  doors  and 
sentencing  them  to  severe  terms  of  Imprison- 
ment, exUe  and  mdeflnlte  Incarceration  In 
psychiatric  wards;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russian  regime  has 
been  and  Is  presently  imposing  and  prac- 
tlcUig  a  policy  of  Russlflcatlon  In  Ukrame, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  national,  political,  and 
cultural  entity  of  the  Ukrainian  nation;  and 
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Whereas  the  Soviet  Russian  government  Is 
guilty  of  crass  violations  of  human  rights 
as  defined  Ui  the  UJ4.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  Its  own  constitution,  by  persecut- 
ing all  religions  In  the  USSR,  namely  Ortho- 
doxy, Catholicism,  Protestatlsm,  Judaism, 
and  Islamisra,  and.  by  suppressing  In  a  bar- 
barous manner  all  cultural  and  Intellectual 
freedoms,  as  evidenced  by  continuous  ar- 
rests and  trials  of  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Jew- 
ish and  other  Intellectuals;   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russian  government 
Is  now  seeking  favorable  and  advantageous 
trade  agreements  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
especially  the  status  of  "most-favored-na- 
tlon, "  whereby  it  would  receive  huge  and  un- 
limited financial  and  technological  help  from 
the  United  States: 

Now,   therefore,   we   unanlmotisly   resolve: 

1.  To  wholly  and  unequivocally  support 
the  Jackson  Amendment  to  the  MUls-Vanlk 
BUl  calling  for  the  rejection  of  the  proposal 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  grant  the  USSR 
the  status  of  "most-favored-natlon"; 

2.  To  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  not 
only  to  withdraw  its  proposal  to  grant  the 
USSR  any  and  all  economic  and  trade  privi- 
leges, but  through  the  U.S.A.  representative 
in  the  United  Nations,  to  denounce  the  USSR 
as  a  violator  of  human  rights  and  a  govern- 
ment unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 

.Nations  or  to  receive  economic  and  tech- 
nological assistance  from  the  United  States, 
a  country  traditionally  known  for  Its  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  and  self-determination  of 
all  the  peoples  In  the  world. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Consciencb  or  Htjmanttt 
AT  Large 
(The  following  "Appeal"  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world  was  sent  from  Ukraine  In  July, 
1973,  and  received  by  Svoboda,  the  oldest 
Ukrainian  newspap>er  In  the  world,  appear- 
ing In  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  was  printed  In 
Its  September  15,  1973  Issue.  The  "Appeal" 
describes  the  current  unbridled  terror  of  the 
KGB  and  Soviet  courts  In  Ukraine,  and  caUs 
on  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  stand  up 
in  defense  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  by  Soviet  Russian 
despotism — Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America.) 

TO  rREE  men  everywhere 

Our  Front  Is  forced  to  work  lUegally  and 
underground,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
distributing  this  appeal  anonymously. 

We  are  appealing  to  world  public  opinion 
to  stand  up  In  defense  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  against  Russian  despotism.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  to  which  the  govern- 
ments of  the  USSR  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
are  signatories,  guarantee  each  nation  the 
right  for  national  Independence,  as  weU  as 
basic  human  rights.  Nevertheless,  both  of 
these  rights  are  disregarded  by  the  parties 
and  governments  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Ukrainian  SSR,  the  latter  merely  a  colonial 
administration  of  XHtralne  controUed  by  Mos- 
cow. 

The  government  of  the  Ukramian  SSR  has 
not  even  reached  a  level  of  Independence 
that  would  permit  Ukrainian  prisoners  to 
serve  their  sentences  In  prisons  in  Ukraine, 
of  which  they  are  citizens  and  where  they 
could  avaU  themselves  of  some  assistance 
from  their  famUles. 

For  efforts  to  Implement  these  rights  In 
Ukratae,  many  Ukrainian  intellectuals  were 
Imprisoned  and  some  were  sentenced  to 
death,  for  Instance.  L.  Luklanenko  and  I. 
Kandyba  (later  their  sentences  were  com- 
muted to  15  years  at  hard  labor); 

For  advocating  Intellectual  freedom  and 
for  resisting  Russlflcatlon:  V.  Moroz,  E. 
Sverstluk,  V.  ChornovU,  I.  Svltylchny,  Ihor 
and   Iryna   Kalynets,  V.   Stus,   Iryna   Senyk, 
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M.  Osadchy  and  I.  Hel — Just  to  mention  a 
few,  were  given  sentences  of  up  to  15  years 
In  prison  and  exUe; 

For  protesting  the  Ulegal  trial  and  for 
advocating  human  rights  Prof.  Leonid  PUu- 
shch,  A.  Lupynls  and  Gen.  Petro  Hryhoren- 
ko,  and  others  were  confined  Indefinitely  to 
special  KGB  psychiatric  wards; 

I.  Molslev  and  Mykola  Khmara  were  miu-- 
dered  for  their  religious  beliefs,  and  others, 
like  Rev.  V.  Romanluk  (10  years),  were  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms; 

For  refusing  to  denounce  his  father,  Yurly 
Shukhevych  was  sentenced  to  15  years  in 
prison  after  already  serving  20  years; 

For  defending  her  husband,  S.  Karavansky, 
microbiologist  Nina  Strokata-Karavansky 
was  sentenced  to  four  years; 

Executed  for  defending  the  national  rights 
of  Ukraine  were  A.  OUynyk,  P.  Kovalchuk,  I. 
Chayka,  and  others; 

Murdered  whUe  in  prison  were  Mykhallo 
Soroka,  Vasyl  Malchuk.  and  others; 

Severely  punished  for  defending  the  na- 
tional rights  of  Ukrainians.  Tartars,  Jews, 
and  other  national  minorities  In  the  USSR 
were  S.  Karavansky,  Gen.  P.  Hryhorenko  and 
Ivan  Dzyuba; 

Pyotr  Yaklr  and  others  were  rearrested  for 
speaking  out  In  defense  of  discriminated  So- 
viet Jewry; 

In  order  to  break  the  will  of  the  impris- 
oned, the  KGB  uses  new  chemical  and  medi- 
cal drugs  with  methodic  cruelty  to  poison  the 
food  of  such  political  prisoners  as  P.  Star- 
chyk.  I.  Dzyuba,  V.  Moroz,  L.  Luklanenko,  I. 
Kandyba  and  others. 

The  terror  of  Brezhnev -Andropov  exceeds 
m  its  sophisticated  cruelty  even  that  of  Stalin 
and  Berla. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  and 
other  capitalist  countries  share  responsibility 
for  the  mcreased  terror  against  us  and  the 
new  wave  of  Stalinism  In  Ukraine  and  other 
Soviet  republics,  because  at  the  time  of  mass 
persecution  by  the  KGB,  they  are  making 
deals  with  Moscow  without  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  government  observe  national  and 
human  rights.  By  means  of  these  deals,  Mos- 
cow seeks  to  cement  Its  total  domination  over 
the  captive  nations.  The  Conference  In  Hel- 
sinki has  aided  and  abetted  Moscow's  reign 
of  terror  by  not  insisting  that  the  USSR 
abide  by  the  Umted  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Heed 
our  warning — if  human  and  national  rights, 
freedom  of  thought  and  religious  worship  are 
not  defended,  not  only  by  us  who  are  already 
suffering  persecution,  but  by  all  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  then  total  terror  wUl  spread 
throughout  the  world,  because  the  Russian 
chauvinists  and  Communists  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  already  have. 

We  are  calling  on  workers,  writers,  artists, 
scholars,  students  and  the  youth,  women's 
and  church  organizations,  and  honest  people 
of  all  nations  to  demand  an  immediate  end 
to  the  use  of  chemical  and  nUnd -twisting 
drugs  on  prisoners,  relesise  of  all  political 
and  religious  prisoners,  Uquidatlon  of  con- 
centration camps,  an  end  to  the  policy  of 
Russlficatlon.  and  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional independence  for  the  peoples  held  cap- 
tive by  the  USSR,  in  accordance  with  the 
UJf.  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  727 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  reluctantly  voted  against  House  Joint 
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Resolution  727.  a  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  I  say  reluctantly  because  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dili- 
gence and  energy  and  good  judgment  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  supported  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing some  form  of  hold  harmless  for  local 
school  districts  which  are  ready  and 
actually  implementing  compensatory  ed- 
ucation programs  this  year.  Guarantee- 
ing them  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
amoimts  available  to  them  last  year  was  a 
practical  response  to  the  dilemma  we 
face. 

I  understand  the  idea  that  a  compro- 
mise was  necessary  with  the  Senate  and 
that  the  115  percent  ceiling  was  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  ceil- 
ing will  require  that  those  States  who, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  more 
eligible  children,  would  have  received  the 
largest  increases,  will  share  a  much 
larger  cut  in  the  total  ESEA  Eunounts. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  take  a  dis- 
proportionately large  amount  of  money 
away  from  those  States  who  have  the 
largest  number  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. For  this  reason,  I  voted  against 
the  measure.  It  is  a  protest  vote,  cast  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  measure  would 
pass  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


KISSINGER  AT  PACEM  IN  TERRIS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  important  address  given  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  at  this  week's  Pacem  in 
Terris  Conference  here  in  Washington. 

Secretary  Kissinger  noted  that  the 
renewed  fighting  in  the  Middle  E^st  in- 
dicates how  elusive  peace  on  earth  Is,  but 
he  also  noted  that: 

We  are  at  one  of  tliose  rare  moments  where 
through  a  combination  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances and  design  man  seems  In  a  po- 
sition to  shape  his  future.  What  we  need  is 
the  confidence  to  discuss  Issues  without  bit- 
ter strife,  the  wisdom  to  define  together  the 
nature  of  our  world  as  well  as  the  vision  to 
chart  together  a  more  Just  future. 

The  complete  address  follows : 

Text  of  Speech  of  the  Honorable  Henrt  A. 
Kissinger 

the  nature  of  the  national  dialog 
This  Is  an  important  anniversary.  A  year 
ago  today — on  October  8 — came  the  break- 
through in  the  Paris  negotiations  which  led 
soon  afterward  to  the  end  of  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vlet-Nam.  It  is  strangely 
difficult  now  to  recapture  the  emotion  on 
that  moment  of  hope  and  uncertainty  when 
suddenly  years  of  suffering  and  division 
were  giving  way  to  new  possibilities  for  rec- 
onciliation. 

We  meet,  too,  at  a  time  when  renewed 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  reminds  us  that 
international  stability  is  always  precarious 
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and  never  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Pacem  in 
Terris  remains  regrettably  elusive.  However 
well  we  contain  this  crisis,  as  we  have  con- 
tained others,  we  must  still  ask  ourselves 
what  we  seek  beyond  the  management  of 
conflict. 

The  need  for  a  dialogue  about  national 
purpoees  has  never  been  more  urgent  and 
no  assembly  is  better  suited  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion that  those  gathered  here  tonight. 

Dramatic  changes  in  recent  years  have 
transformed  America's  position  and  role  in 
the  world : 

For  most  of  the  postwar  period  America 
enjoyed  predominance  In  physical  resources 
and  political  power.  Now  like  most  other  na- 
tions in  history,  we  find  that  our  most  dif- 
flcult  task  is  how  to  apply  limited  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  carefully  defined 
ends.  We  can  no  longer  overwhelm  our  prob- 
lems: we  must  master  them  with  imagina- 
tion, understanding  and  patience. 

For  a  generation  our  preoccupation  was  to 
prevent  the  Cold  War  from  degenerating  into 
a  hot  war.  Today,  when  the  danger  of  global 
conflict  has  diminished,  we  face  the  more 
profound  problem  of  defining  what  we  mean 
by  peace  and  determining  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  Improved  International  relations. 

For  two  decades  the  solidarity  of  our  al- 
liances seemed  as  constant  as  the  threats  to 
our  security.  Now  our  allies  have  regained 
strength  and  self-confidence,  and  relations 
with  adversaries  have  improved.  All  this  has 
given  rise  to  uncertainties  over  the  sharing 
of  burdens  with  friends  and  the  impact  of 
reduced  tensions  on  the  cohesion  of  alli- 
ances. 

Thus  even  as  we  have  mastered  the  art  of 
containing  crises,  our  concern  with  the  na- 
ture of  a  more  permanent  international  or- 
der has  grown.  Questions  once  obscured  by 
more  insistent  needs  now  demand  our  atten- 
tion: What  Is  true  national  interest?  To  what 
end  stability?  What  is  the  relationship  of 
peace  to  Justice? 

It  is  characteristic  of  periods  of  upheaval 
that  to  those  who  live  through  them,  they 
appear  as  a  series  of  haphazard  events.  Symp- 
toms obscure  basic  issues  and  historical 
trends.  The  urgent  tends  to  dominate  the 
important.  Too  often  goals  are  presented  as 
abstract  Utopias,  safe-havens  from  pressing 
events. 

But  a  debate  to  be  fruitful  must  define 
what  can  reasonably  be  asked  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  at  what  pace  progress  can  be  achieved. 
Otherwise  It  turns  Into  competing  catalogues 
of  the  desirable  rather  than  informed  com- 
parisons of  the  possible.  Dialogue  degenerates 
into  tactical  skirmishing. 

The  current  public  discussion  reflects  some 
interesting  and  significant  shifts  in  perspec- 
tive : 

A  foreign  policy  once  considered  excee- 
sively  moralistic  is  now  looked  uf>on  by  some 
as  excessively  pragmatic. 

The  Government  was  criticized  in  1969  for 
holding  back  East-West  trade  with  certain 
countries  until  there  was  progress  In  their 
foreign  policies.  Now  we  are  criticized  for  not 
holding  back  East-West  trade  until  there  are 
changes  in  those  same  countries'  domestic 
policies. 

The  Administration's  foreign  policy  once 
decried  as  too  cold-w&r  oriented  is  now  at- 
taM;Iced  as  too  insensitive  to  the  profound 
moral  antagonism  between  Communism  and 
freedom. 

One  consequence  of  this  intellectual  shift 
is  a  gap  between  conception  and  performance 
on  some  major  Issues  of  policy : 

The  desirability  of  peace  and  detente  Is 
afllrmed  but  both  the  Inducements  to  prog- 
ress and  the  penalties  to  confrontation  are 
restricted  by  legislation. 

Expressions  of  concern  for  human  values 
in  other  countries  are  coupled  with  failure 
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to  support  the  very  programs  designed  to 
help  developing  areas  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions. 

The  declared  objective  of  maintaining  a 
responsible  American  international  role 
clashes  with  nationalistic  pressures  in  trade 
and  monetary  negotiations  and  with  calls 
for  unilateral  withdrawal  from  alliance  ob- 
ligations. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  face  genuine  moral 
dilemmas  and  important  policy  choices.  But 
It  Is  also  clear  that  we  need  to  define  the 
framework  of  our  dialogue  more  perceptive- 
ly and  understandlngly. 

THE   COMPETINC    ELEMEN'TS   OF    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Foreign  policy  must  begin  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  Involves  relationships 
between  sovereign  countries.  Sovereignty  has 
been  defined  as  a  will  uncontrolled  by  oth- 
ers; that  is  what  gives  foreign  policy  its  con- 
tingent  and   ever   Incomplete   character. 

For  disagreements  among  sovereign  states 
can  be  settled  only  by  negotiation  or  by  pow- 
er, by  compromise  or  by  imposition.  Which 
of  these  methods  prevails  det>ends  on  the 
values,  the  strengths  and  the  domestic  sys- 
tems of  the  countries  involved.  A  nation's 
values  define  what  is  Just;  its  strength  de- 
termines what  is  possible;  its  domestic  struc- 
ture decides  what  policies  can  in  fact  be 
implemented  and  sustained. 

Thus  foreign  policy  Involves  two  partially 
conflicting  endeavors:  defining  the  Interests, 
purposes  and  values  of  a  society  and  relating 
them  to  the  Interests,  purposes  and  values 
of  others. 

The  policy  maker,  therefore,  must  strike 
a  balance  between  what  is  desirable  and 
what  is  possible.  Progress  will  always  be 
measured  In  partial  steps  and  In  the  rela- 
tive satisfaction  of  alternative  goals.  Ten- 
sion is  unavoidable  between  values,  which 
are  Invariably  cast  In  maximum  terms,  and 
efforts  to  promote  them,  which  of  necessity 
involve  compromise.  Foreign  policy  is  ex- 
plained domestically  in  terms  of  Justice. 
But  what  is  defined  as  Justice  at  home  be- 
comee  the  subject  of  negotiation  abroad.  It 
Is  thus  no  accident  that  many  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own,  view  the  International 
arena  as  a  forum  in  which  virtue  Is  thwarted 
by  the  clever  practice  of  foreigners. 

In  a  community  of  sovereign  states,  the 
quest  for  peace  Involves  a  paradox:  the  at- 
tempt to  Impose  absolute  Justice  by  one  side 
will  be  seen  as  absolute  injustice  by  all  oth- 
ers; the  quest  for  total  security  for  some 
turns  into  total  insecurity  for  the  remainder. 
StabUlty  depends  on  the  relative  satisfaction 
and  therefore  also  the  relative  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  various  states.  The  pursuit  of 
peace  must  therefore  begin  with  the  prag- 
matic concept  of  coexistence— especially  in 
a  period  of  ideological  conflict. 
~  We  must,  of  course,  avoid  becoming  ob- 
sessed with  stability.  An  excessively  prag- 
matic policy  will  be  empty  of  vision  and 
humanity.  It  will  lack  not  only  direction, 
but  also  roots  and  heart.  General  de  Gaulle 
wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  "Prance  cannot 
be  France  without  greatness."  By  the  ssiine 
token  America  cannot  be  true  to  Itself  with- 
out moral  purpose.  This  country  has  always 
had  a  sense  of  mission.  Americans  have  al- 
ways held  the  view  that  America  stood  for 
something  above  and  beyond  Its  material 
achievements.  A  purely  pragmatic  policy 
provides  no  criteria  for  other  nations  to 
assess  our  performance  and  no  standards 
to  which  the  American  people  can  rally. 

But  when  policy  becomes  excessively  mor- 
alistic it  may  turn  quixotic  or  dangerous.  A 
presumed  monopoly  on  truth  obstructs  ne- 
gfotlatlon  and  acconunodation.  Chx>d  results 
may  be  given  up  In  the  quest  for  every  elu- 
sive ideal  solution*.  Policy  may  fall  prey  to 
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ineffectual  posturing  or  adventtirlstlc  cru- 
sades. 

The  prerequisite  for  a  fruitful  national  de- 
bate U  that  the  policy  makers  and  critics 
appreciate  each  other's  perspectives  and  re- 
ipect  each  other's  purposes.  The  poUcy 
maker  must  understand  that  the  critic  is 
oMiged  to  stress  imperfections  In  order  to 
challenge  assumptions  and  to  goad  actions. 
But  equally  the  critic  should  acknowledge 
the  complexity  and  Inherent  ambiguity  of 
the  policy  maker's  choices.  The  policy  maker 
must  be  concerned  with  the  best  that  can 
be  achieved,  not  Just  the  best  than  can  t>e 
Imagined.  He  has  to  act  In  a  fog  of  incom- 
plete knowledge  without  the  Information 
that  will  be  available  later  to  the  analyst. 
Be  knows — or  should  know — that  he  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  disaster  as 
well  as  for  the  benefits  of  success.  He  may 
nave  to  qualify  some  goals  not  because  they 
would  be  undesirable  iX  reached,  but  because 
the  risks  of  failure  outweigh  potential  gains. 
He  must  often  settle  for  the  gradual,  much 
as  he  might  prefer  the  Immediate.  He  must 
compromise  with  others,  and  this  means  to 
some  extent  compromising  with  himself. 

The  outsider  demonstrates  his  morality  by 
the  precision  of  his  i>erceptlons  and  the 
loftiness  of  his  Ideals.  The  policy  maker  ex- 
presses his  morality  by  Implementing  a  se- 
quence of  Imperfections  and  partial  solu- 
tions In  pursuit  of  his  Ideals. 

There  must  be  understanding,  as  well,  of 
the  crucial  importance  of  timing.  Opportu- 
nities cannot  be  hoarded;  once  past,  they 
are  usually  irretrievable.  New  relationships 
in  a  fluid  transitional  period — such  as  to- 
dAy — are  deUcate  and  vulnerable:  they  must 
be  nurtured  IX  they  are  to  thrive.  We  cannot 
pull  up  young  shoots  periodically  to  see 
whether  the  roots  are  still  there  or  whether 
there  Is  some  marginally  better  location  for 
them. 

We  are  now  at  such  a  time  of  tenuous  be- 
ginnings. Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
Joined  us  in  an  effort  to  relnvigorate  our 
relationships.  The  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
to  practice  foreign  poUcy — at  least  pes- 
tjaiiy — as  a  relationship  between  states 
rather  than  as  international  civil  war.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  emerged 
from  two  decades  of  isolation.  The  develop- 
ing countries  are  Impatient  for  economic 
and  social  change.  A  new  dimension  of  un- 
precedented challenges — In  food,  oceans, 
energy,  environment— demands  global  co- 
operation. 

We  are  at  one  of  those  rare  moments 
where  through  a  combination  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  and  design  man  seems  in  a 
position  to  shape  his  future.  What  we  need 
is  the  confidence  to  discuss  issues  without 
bitter  strife,  the  wisdom  to  define  together 
the  nature  of  our  world  as  well  as  the  vision 
to  chart  together  a  more  Just  future. 

DETENTE     WITH     THE     SOVIET     UNION 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  need  more 
urgently  than  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  Administration  has  never  had  any 
Illusions  about  the  Soviet  system.  We  have 
always  insisted  that  progress  In  technical 
fields,  such  as  trade,  had  to  follow — and  re- 
flect— progress  toward  more  stable  Interna- 
tional relations.  We  have  maintained  a 
strong  military  balance  and  a  flexible  de- 
fense posture  as  a  buttress  to  stability.  We 
have  Insisted  that  disarmament  had  to  be 
mutual.  We  have  Judged  movement  in  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  by  at- 
mospherics, but  by  how  well  concrete  prob- 
lems are  resolved  and  by  whether  there  Is 
responsible  International  conduct. 

Coexistence  to  us  continues  to  have  a  very 
precise  meaning: 

We  will  oppose  the  attempt  by  any  country 
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to  achieve  a  position  of  predominance  either 
globally  or  regionally. 

We  win  resist  any  attempt  to  exploit  a 
policy  of  detente  to  weaken  our  alliances. 

We  will  react  If  relaxation  of  tensions  is 
used  as  a  cover  to  exacerbate  conflicts  in  In- 
ternational trouble  spots. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  disregard  these 
principles  In  any  area  of  the  world  without 
imperiling  Its  entire  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

On  this  basis  we  have  succeeded  In  trans- 
forming U.S. -Soviet  relations  In  many  im- 
portant ways.  Our  two  countries  have  con- 
cluded an  historic  accord  to  limit  strategic 
arms.  We  have  substantially  reduced  the  risk 
of  direct  U.8. -Soviet  confrontation  In  crisis 
areas.  The  problem  of  Berlin  has  been  re- 
solved by  negotiation.  We  and  our  allies  have 
engaged  the  Soviet  Union  In  negotiations  on 
major  issues  of  European  security  Including 
a  reduction  of  mUltary  forces  In  Central  Eu- 
rope. We  have  reached  a  series  of  bilateral 
agreements  on  cooperation — health,  environ- 
ment, space,  science  and  technology,  as  well 
as  trade.  These  accords  are  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  vested  interest  In  cooperation  and  re- 
straint. 

Until  recently  the  goals  of  detente  were 
not  an  issue.  The  necessity  of  shifting  from 
confrontation  toward  negotiation  seemed  so 
overwhelming  that  goals  beyond  the  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  were  never 
raised.  But  now  progress  has  been  made — and 
already  taken  for  granted.  We  are  engaged 
In  an  Intense  debate  on  whether  we  should 
make  changes  In  Soviet  society  a  precondition 
for  further  progress — or  Indeed  for  follow- 
mg  through  on  commitments  already  made. 
The  cutting  edge  of  this  problem  is  the  Con- 
gressional effort  to  condition  moet-favored- 
nation  trade  status  for  other  countries  on 
changes  In  their  domestic  systems. 

This  is  a  genuine  moral  dilemma.  There 
are  genuine  moral  concerns— on  both  sides  of 
the  argument.  So  let  us  not  address  this  as 
a  debate  between  those  who  are  morally  sen- 
sitive and  those  who  are  not,  between  those 
who  care  for  Justice  and  those  who  are  ob- 
livious to  humane  values.  The  attitude  of  the 
American  people  cmd  government  has  been 
made  emphatically  clear  on  countless  occa- 
sions, in  ways  that  have  produced  effective 
results.  The  exit  tax  on  emigration  is  not  be- 
ing collected  and  we  have  received  assurances 
that  It  will  not  be  reapplied;  hardship  cases 
submitted  to  the  Soviet  Government  are  be- 
ing given  speciflc  attention:  the  rate  of  Jew- 
ish emigration  has  been  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands where  it  was  once  a  trickle.  We  will 
continue  our  vigorous  efforts  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

But  the  real  debate  goes  far  beyond  this: 
Should  we  now  tie  demands  which  were  never 
raised  during  negotiations  to  agreements 
that  have  already  been  concluded?  Should  we 
require  as  a  formal  condition  Internal 
changes  that  we  heretofore  sought  to  foster 
In  an  evolutionary  manner? 

Let  tis  remember  what  the  MPN  question 
speclflcally  involves.  The  very  term  "most  fa- 
vored nation"  is  misleading  in  its  implication 
of  preferential  treatment.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  whether  to  allow  normal  eco- 
nomic relations  to  develop — of  the  kind  we 
now  have  with  over  100  other  countries  and 
which  the  Soviet  Union  enjoyed  until  1951. 
The  issue  is  whether  to  abolish  discrimina- 
tory trade  restrictions  that  were  Imposed  at 
the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  Indeed,  at  that 
time  the  Soviet  Government  discouraged 
commerce  because  It  feared  the  domestic  im- 
pact of  normal  trading  relations  with  the 
West  on  its  society. 

The  demand  that  Moscow  modify  Its  do- 
mestic policy  as  a  precondition  for  MFN  or 
detente  was  never  made  while  we  were  ne- 
gotiating; now  it  is  Inserted  after  both  sides 
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have  carefully  shaped  an  overall  mosaic. 
Thus  It  raises  questions  about  our  entire  bi- 
lateral relationship. 

Finally  the  issue  affects  not  only  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
with  many  other  countries  whose  Internal 
structures  we  And  Incompatible  with  our 
own.  Conditions  Imposed  on  one  country 
could  inhibit  expanding  relations  with  others, 
such  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  shall  never  condone  the  suppression  of 
fundamental  liberties.  We  shall  urge  humane 
principles  and  use  our  influence  to  promote 
Justice.  But  the  issue  comes  down  to  the 
limits  of  such  efforts.  How  hard  can  we  press 
without  provoking  the  Soviet  leadership  Into 
returning  to  practices  In  its  foreign  policy 
that  Increase  international  tensions?  Are  we 
ready  to  face  the  crises  and  Increased  defense 
budgets  that  a  return  to  Cold  War  conditions 
woiUd  spawn?  And  will  this  encourage  full 
emigration  or  enhance  the  well-being  or 
nourish  the  hope  for  liberty  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  E^urope  and  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  It 
detente  that  has  prompted  represslon^-or  Is 
it  detente  that  has  generated  the  ferment  and 
the  demand  for  openness  which  we  are  now 
witnessing? 

For  half  a  century  we  have  objected  to 
communist  efforts  to  alter  the  domestic 
structures  of  other  countries.  For  a  genera- 
tion of  Cold  War  we  sought  to  ease  the  risks 
produced  by  competing  Ideologies.  Are  we 
now  to  come  full  circle  and  insist  on  domes- 
tic compatlbUlty  as  a  condition  of  progress? 

These  questions  have  no  easy  answers.  The 
government  may  underestimate  the  margin 
of  concessions  available  to  us.  But  a  fair  de- 
bate must  admit  that  they  are  genuine  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  could  affect  the 
fate  of  all  of  us. 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  detente  Is  clear: 
We  shall  resist  aggressive  foreign  policies.  De- 
tente cannot  survive  Irresponsibility  in  any 
area.  Including  the  Middle  East.  As  for  the  In- 
ternal policies  of  closed  systems  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  that  the  antagonism 
between  freedom  and  its  enemies  is  part  of 
the  reality  of  the  modern  age.  We  are  not 
neutral  in  that  struggle.  As  long  as  we  remain 
powerful  we  will  use  our  influence  to  pro- 
mote freedom,  as  we  always  have.  But  in  the 
nuclear  age  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  that 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace  also  involves  hu- 
man lives  and  that  the  attainment  of  peace 
is  a  profound  moral  concern. 

THE   WORU}  AS  IT  IS  AND  THE  WORLD  WE  SEEK 

Addressing  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  two  weeks  ago.  I  described  our  goal 
as  a  world  where  power  blocs  and  balances  are 
no  longer  relevant;  where  Justice,  not  sta- 
bility, can  be  our  overriding  preoccupation; 
where  countries  consider  cooperation  In  the 
world  Interest  to  be  In  their  national  Interest. 

But  we  cannot  move  toward  the  world  of 
the  future  without  first  maintaining  peace 
In  the  world  as  it  Is.  These  very  days  we 
are  vividly  reminded  that  this  requires  vigi- 
lance and  continuing  commitment. 

So  our  Journey  must  start  from  where  we 
are  now.  This  is  a  time  of  lessened  tension, 
of  greater  equilibrium,  of  diffused  power.  But 
If  the  world  Is  better  than  our  earlier  fears,  it 
still  falls  far  short  of  our  hopes.  To  deal  with 
the  present  does  not  mean  that  we  are  con- 
tent with  It. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  contem- 
porary period — the  feature  that  gives  com- 
plexity as  well  as  hope — Is  the  radical  trans- 
formation In  the  nature  of  power.  Through- 
out history  power  has  generally  been  homo- 
geneous. Military,  economic  and  political 
potential  were  closely  related.  To  be  powerful 
a  nation  had  to  be  strong  in  all  categories. 
Today  the  vocabulary  of  strength  is  more 
complex.  Military  muscle  does  not  guarantee 
political  Infiuence.  Economic  giants  can  be 
militarily  weak,  and  military  strength  may 
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not  be  able  to  obscure  economic  wealcness. 
Countries  can  exert  political  influence  even 
when  they  have  neither  military  nor  eco- 
nomic strength. 

It  Is  wrong  to  speak  of  only  one  balance  of 
power,  lor  there  are  several  which  have  to 
be  related  to  each  other.  In  the  military 
sphere,  there  are  two  super  powers.  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  there  are  at  least  five  major 
groupings.  Politically,  many  more  centers  of 
Influence  have  emerged;  some  80  new  nations 
have  come  into  being  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  regional  groups  are  assuming  ever 
Increasing  Importance. 

Above  all.  whatever  the  measure  of  power, 
Its  political  utility  has  changed.  Through- 
out history  Increases  in  military  power — 
however  slight — could  be  turned  Into  specific 
political  advantage.  With  the  overwhelming 
arsenals  of  the  nuclear  aga,  however,  the 
pursuit  of  marginal  advantage  is  both  point- 
less and  potentially  suicidal.  Once  sufHclency 
la  reached,  additional  Increments  of  power 
do  not  translate  Into  usable  political 
strength;  and  attempts  to  achieve  tactical 
gains  can  lead  to  cataclysm. 

This  environment  both  puts  a  premium  on 
stability  and  makes  It  difficult  to  maintain. 
Today's  striving  for  equilibrium  should  not 
be  compared  to  the  balance  of  power  of 
previous  periods.  The  very  notion  of  "oper- 
ating" a  classical  balance  of  power  disin- 
tegrates when  the  charge  required  to  upset 
the  balance  Is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be 
achieved  by  limited  means. 

More  speclflcally.  there  Is  no  parallel  with 
the  nineteenth  century.  Then,  the  principal 
countries  shared  essentially  similar  concepts 
of  legitimacy  and  accepted  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  existing  International  order.  Small 
adjustments  In  strength  were  significant.  The 
"balance"  operated  In  a  relatively  confined 
geographic  area.  None  of  these  factors  obtain 
today. 

Nor  when  we  talk  of  equilibrium  do  we 
mean  a  slmpUstlc  mechanical  model  devoid 
of  purpose.  The  constantly  shifting  alliances 
that  maintained  equilibrium  in  previous  cen- 
turies are  neither  appropriate  nor  possible 
In  our  time.  In  an  age  of  Ideological  schism 
the  distinction  between  friends  and  adver- 
saries Is  an  objective  reality.  We  share  Ideals 
as  well  as  Interests  with  o\ir  friends,  and  we 
know  that  the  strength  of  our  friendships  Is 
crucial  to  the  lowering  of  tensions  with  our 
opponents. 

When  we  refer  to  five  or  six  or  seven  major 
copters  of  power,  the  point  being  made  Is 
not  that  others  are  excluded  but  that  a  few 
short  years  ago  everyone  agreed  that  there 
were  only  two.  The  diminishing  tensions  and 
the  emergence  of  new  centers  of  power  have 
meant  greater  freedom  of  action  and  greater 
Importance  for  all  other  nations. 

In  this  setting,  our  Immediate  aim  has 
been  to  build  a  stable  network  of  relation- 
ships that  offers  hope  of  sparing  mankind 
the  scourages  of  war.  An  Interdependent 
world  community  cannot  tolerate  either  big 
power  confrontations  or  recurrent  regional 
crises. 

But  peace  must  be  more  than  the  absence 
of  conflict.  We  perceive  stability  as  the  bridge 
to  the  realization  of  human  aspirations,  not 
an  end  In  Itself.  We  have  learned  much  about 
containing  crises,  but  we  have  not  removed 
their  roots.  We  have  begun  to  acconunodate 
our  differences,  but  we  have  not  afBrmed  our 
commonality.  We  may  have  Improved  the 
mastery  of  equilibrium,  but  we  have  not  yet 
attained  Justice. 

In  the  encyclical  for  which  this  conference 
Is  named.  Pope  John  sketched  a  greater 
vision.  He  foresaw  "that  no  political  com- 
munity Is  able  to  pursue  Its  own  Interests 
and  develop  Itself  In  Isolation"  for  "there  Is  a 
growing  awareness  of  all  human  beings  that 
they  are  members  of  a  world  community." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  opportunltlea  of  mankind  now  tran- 
scend nationalism,  and  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  nations  acting  In  concert : 

For  the  first  time  In  generations  mankind 
Is  In  a  position  to  shape  a  new  and  peaceful 
international  order.  But  do  we  have  the 
Imagination  and  determination  to  carry  for- 
ward this  still  fragile  task  of  creation? 

For  the  first  time  In  history  w«  may  have 
the  technical  knowledge  to  satisfy  man's 
basic  needs.  The  Imperatives  of  the  modem 
world  respect  no  national  borders  and  must 
Inevitably  open  all  societies  to  the  world 
around  them.  But  do  we  have  the  poUtloal 
will  to  Join  together  to  accomplish  this  great 
end? 

If  this  vision  Is  to  be  realized,  America's 
active  Involvement  Is  Inescapable.  History 
will  Judge  us  by  our  deeds,  not  by  our  good 
Intentions. 

But  It  cannot  be  the  work,  of  any  one 
country.  And  It  c&onot  be  the  undertaking 
of  any  one  Administration  or  one  brancb  of 
government  or  one  party.  To  build  truly  is 
to  chart  a  course  that  will  be  carried  on  by 
future  leaders  because  H  has  the  enduring 
support  of  the  American  people. 

So  let  us  search  for  a  fresh  consensus.  Let 
us  restore  a  spirit  of  understanding  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive,  between 
the  government  and  the  press,  between  the 
people  and  their  public  servants.  Let  us 
learn  once  again  to  debate  our  methods  and 
not  our  motives,  to  focus  on  our  destiny  and 
not  on  our  divisions.  Let  us  all  contribute  our 
different  views  and  perspectives  but  let  us, 
once  again,  see  ourselves  as  engaged  In  a 
common  enterprise.  If  we  are  to  shape  a 
world  community  we  must  first  restore  com- 
munity at  home. 

With  Americans  working  together,  America 
can  work  with  others  toward  man's  eternal 
goal  of  a  Pacem  In  Terrls — peace  abroad, 
peace  at  home  and  peace  within  ourselves. 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTViS 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  cen- 
turies ago.  it  was  a  widely  accepted  belief 
that  the  world  was  flat,  and  that  any 
mariner  who  was  foolhardy  enough  to 
sail  out  too  far  from  land  would  either 
fall  off  the  edge  or  be  devoured  by  mon- 
sters, or  both. 

In  1492,  however,  a  bold  Italian  sailor 
named  Christopher  Columbus  challenged 
this  belief.  He  was  a  man  with  the  vision 
to  see  the  world  differently,  and  the 
courage  to  risk  his  life  for  his  belief. 

As  an  American  of  Italian  descent,  I 
naturally  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  Chri.stopher  Colum- 
bus. His  accomplishments,  however,  are 
something  that  all  Americans  should  be 
proud  of.  His  actions  give  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  a  great  man  who  reached  out  into 
the  unknowTi  in  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  even  in  the  face  of  unfavor- 
able public  opinion. 

We  can  praise  Christopher  Columbus 
for  the  results  of  his  explorations.  His 
discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
doubled  the  size  of  the  known  world.  Un- 
til that  recent  time  when  men  adventure 
through  space  to  other  planets,  Colum- 


bus must  certainly  rank  as  the  greatest 
explorer  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  can  praise  Columbus  for  iiis  dar- 
ing. He  led  an  unwilling  crew  aboard 
three  fragile  sailing  ships  on  a  33-day 
jdumey  into  an  unknown  ocean,  peopled 
with  all  sorts  of  legendary-  monsters  and 
dangers.  In  doing  so,  he  demonstrated 
a  spirit  of  courage  and  faith  in  the  lace 
of  adversity,  and  of  perseverance  on  be- 
half of  just  and  worthwhile  causes,  that 
has  become  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

We  can  praise  this  great  explorer  for 
his  sheer  determination.  His  life  from 
boyhood  was  dedicated  to  the  project  of 
sailing  westward  to  find  the  Indies.  He 
struggled  against  poverty,  argued  with 
geographers  and  sailors,  and  coped  with 
court  intrigues  until  he  finally  enlisted 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  queen  and 
her  court  treasurer.  He  kept  his  rebel- 
lious and  fearful  crew  on  their  west- 
ward course  until  his  ships  reached  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  Indies  of  his 
dreams. 

We  can  praise  Columbus  for  his  noUe 
motives.  Without  a  thought  of  personal 
gain,  he  sailed  forth  into  the  void  in  the 
service  of  his  queen  and  fellow  men. 

We  can  praise  him  for  all  of  this,  and 
more,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  this  explorer 
even  more  than  his  achievements,  that 
personifies  his  greatness.  He  set  a  stand- 
ard for  this  Nation  which  even  now  chal- 
lenges us  to  step  forward  courageously 
in  the  defense  of  our  convictions  and 
not  to  fear  the  possibility  of  seeking  new 
answers  in  the  unknown.  For,  as  iong 
as  there  are  men  whose  spirit  drives 
them  to  seek  the  truth,  there  will  be 
great  cultures  t&  which  to  learn  and 
prosper. 


CITY  OP  SAVANNAH,  GA.,  AND 
CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

op    NCW    JKKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday.  October  7,  the  Fourth  Degree 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  Savarmah.  Ga., 
held  impressive  ceremonies  observing  the 
194th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
siege  of  Savannah  In  which  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, a  Polish  nobleman,  serving  in 
America's  fight  for  freedom,  was  shot  and 
killed. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  tiiat  the  Savan- 
nah Historical  Sites  and  Monuments 
Commission  Is  attempting  to  restore  the 
battlefield  site,  and  already  has  title  to  a 
small  acreage  of  land  and  some  historical 
buildings.  There  is  still  available  about 
50  additional  acres  for  this  project. 

I  fully  support  the  idea  of  such  a  res- 
toration and  hope  that  some  means  will 
be  found  to  accomplish  the  restoration 
of  the  battlefield  as  an  example  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  made 
by  ethnic  idealists  who  fought  for  our 
cause  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  my 
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remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  attached 
correspondence  from  the  mayor  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  city  of  Savannah  supporting 
the  idea  of  establishing  the  battlefield  to 
its  original  state  and  complete  action  on 
this  project  In  time  for  America's  bi- 
centennial. 
The  letter  follows: 

Cttt  op  Savannah,  Ga., 

October  11, 1973. 

Deak  Congressman:  Impressed  by  your 
comments  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Polish  contributions  to  the  United  States  and 
the  sacrifice  of  such  noblemen  as  Caslmlr 
Pulaski  on  the  altar  of  American  freedom, 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  Sa- 
vannah did  not  let  the  observance  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus  held 
impressive  ceremonies  on  Sunday,  October 
7tb  at  the  Pulaski  Monument,  located  In  a 
beautiful  Savannah  park.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  historian,  author  and 
student  of  the  law,  was  the  speaker.  As 
Mayor  Protem,  I  Introduced  him. 

Monsieur  de  la  Oorce,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  Prance,  and  the  French  consul 
general  from  New  Orleans  were  also  here  for 
the  observance  of  the  194th  anniversary  of 
the  Siege  of  Savannah  In  which  Pulaski  was 
killed,  along  with  more  than  1,000  French- 
men. The  battlefield  Is  only  a  few  city  blocks 
away  from  the  monument. 

Speakers  at  the  various  functions  brought 
out  details  of  Pulaski's  heroic  death,  and  how 
the  loss  of  his  religious  scapulars,  had  given 
him  a  premonition  of  his  Impending  death. 

LaFayette  was  In  Savannah  In  1825  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  for  a  Pulaski  monument.  He 
noted  at  the  cornerstone  laying  ceremony 
that  he  had  Introduced  inilaskl  to  the  Amer- 
ican Army,  had  introduced  him  to  the  com- 
mander In  chief,  George  Washington,  and 
now  some  46  years  later  he  was  participating 
in  a  ceremony  at  a  monument  to  the  gal- 
lant Pole. 

The  Savannah  Historic  Site  and  Monu- 
ments Commission  after  a  ten-year  struggle 
has  a  toe-hold  to  restore  the  battlefield  site. 
They  now  have  title  to  6.6  acres  and  also 
some  natlonaUy  rated  historic  buildings. 
About  50  additional  acres  are  available.  The 
French  are  Interested  In  some  form  of  partic- 
ipation In  the  project  which  is  In  close  prox- 
imity to  I-ie  and  1-95. 

It  would  be  fitting  if  this  project  could 
reach  fruition  by  the  time  of  America's  Bi- 
centennial. This  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
great  example  of  the  ethnic  contribution  to 
American  freedom  by  Poles,  French,  Irish  and 
others  who  gave  their  lives  in  this  battle.  Why 
not  a  national  monument,  like  Anderson ville  7 

Thus  would  be  created  a  site  of  great  pride 
for  Polish  Americans  who  would  want  to  visit 
the  battlefield  during  their  travels  on  the 
two  major  Interstate  Highways. 

Permit  me  to  echo  the  warm  sentiments 
you  have  expressed  on  the  part  Polish-Amer- 
icans played  In  making  America  great. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  P.  Rossms, 
Mayor  pro  tempore. 


4-H  WEEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAKOLrNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  Congress  and  Indeed  the 
entire  Nation,  honor  the  4-H  Clubs  of 
CXIX 2145— 74— Part  26 51 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

America.  Members  of  4-H  are  dedicated 
to  and  adhere  to  the  basic  principles  of 
morality,  ethics,  and  human  relations  so 
necessary  to  a  truly  great  society.  The 
four  H's  Stand  for  head,  heart,  hands, 
and  health  and  represent  the  wide  range 
of  4-H  Club  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  personally 
associated  over  the  years  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  outstanding  organization.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  their  courtesy, 
good  manners,  £md  f>atriotism.  They  love 
America  and  its  principles  of  representa- 
tive government. 

The  4-H  Clubs  were  created  as  a  part 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Act,  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1914. 
May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  a  great 
South  Carolinian,  Congressman  A.  Frank 
Lever,  was  an  author  of  the  act.  Con- 
gressman Lever  was  interred  on  the 
campus  of  Clemson  University,  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  land-grant  Institutions 
which  he  supported  with  great  devotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth  of  our  land  are 
our  most  precious  assets.  We  know  that 
as  each  new  generation  of  leaderslilp 
takes  its  place  the  foundation  for  what 
is  practiced  in  maturity  will  be  what  has 
been  learned  in  its  youth.  The  exsmiple 
of  the  4-H  organization  has  spread  across 
the  face  of  the  Earth  since  its  lncei>tlon. 
More  than  75  nations  have  adopted  the 
basic  4-H  plan  to  their  own  land.  No 
finer  ideals  could  be  advanced  by  our  Na- 
tion than  the  ideals  of  the  4-H  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  National  4-H 
Week  1973  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America  and 
to  wish  for  these  splendid  young  people 
the  very  best  always. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GOVERNOR  SUP- 
PORTS H.R.  10036 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
this  week  began  a  month-long  set  of 
hearings  on  H.R.  10036,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1973,  as  in- 
troduced by  our  colleagues  Lud  Ashley 
and  Bill  Barrett,  and  the  various  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  administration. 

Today  the  subcommittee  received  ex- 
cellent testimony  in  support  of  H.R.  10036 
from  the  Hon.  Milton  Shapp,  Governor 
of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  his  testimony,  the  Governor  to- 
day reenforced  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  knowledgeable  and 
erudite  State  executives. 

I  commend  his  testimony  to  my  col- 
leagues. And  I  would  like  to  include  It 
In  the  Record  at  this  time : 

TESTIMONT    OF    OOV.    MCLTON    J.    Shapp    Bb- 

rORX  Tta  StTBcoMurrrKX   on   HoztBTsa   or 

THE  U.S.   HOUSK   OP   RuFRESEKTA'rrvES,   COM- 

Mrrrxx  on  Banking  and  Curxxnct,  Wasb- 

INGTON,  D.C.,  October  12.  1973 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
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fore  you  today  to  testify  on  H.R.  10036,  the 
proposed  "Housing  and  Urbain  Development 
Act  Of  1973."  The  need  for  comprehensive 
legislation  in  this  area  Is  crucial,  and  I  com- 
mend this  committee  for  moving  ahead  with 
consideration  of  this  proposal. 

The  events  occurring  since  the  national  ad- 
ministration's cruel,  abrupt  and  unjustified 
Imposition  of  the  moratorium  on  federally- 
subsidized  housing  programs  last  January 
have  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  It  Is  up  to 
Congress  to  take  the  initiative  in  developing 
programs  to  house  our  low-and-moderate  In- 
come citizens 

This  Is  so  because  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion. In  my  vle^sr,  has  shown  Itself  to  be  com- 
pletely Incapable  of  addressing  a  domestic 
priority  as  vital  as  all  others:  decent  housing 
for  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ijefore  I  offer  my  comments 
on  H.R.  10036,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
brief  comments  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. The  President,  as  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Imposed  a  moratorium  on  feder- 
ally-assisted housing  programs  in  January, 
contending  that  the  existing  programs 
hadn't  worked  and  that  new  approaches  were 
needed.  The  administration  assured  the  na- 
tion that.  If  It  would  only  wait  patiently  for 
a  few  months,  all  the  problems  of  housing 
our  low-and-moderate  Income  famUles  would 
be  solved. 

I  might  note  here  that  we  tn  Pennsylvania 
were  not  content  to  "wait."  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  Initiated  a  suit  In 
federal  court  last  spring,  contending  that 
the  moratorium  was  an  Illegal  defiance  of 
the  wUl  of  Congress.  Two  separate  federal 
courts  upheld  Pennsylvania's  contention,  and 
ordered  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Immediately  begin 
processing  applications  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing. Only  a  last-minute  order  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  stayed  the  effect  of  the  lower 
courts'  order  and  now  the  court  has  agreed 
with  the  Chief  Justice  but  the  basic  Issue 
Is  yet  to  be  resolved  by  the  cotirts. 

Last  month,  the  Nlxon  administration  fi- 
nally offered  Its  housing  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  In  his  message  the  President  aban- 
doned the  national  housing  goals  contained 
in  the  1968  Housing  Act,  which  committed 
the  nation  to  the  production  of  an  average 
of  600,000  units  a  year  for  a  ten-year  period 
for  low-and-moderate  income  families.  Un- 
der the  pretext  of  making  greater  use  of 
"existing  housing  stock,"  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  its  Intention  to  dls- 
continue  any  real  effort  to  meet  the  goals 
set  by  Congress  In  1968. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of 
the  administration's  proposals  Is  the  state- 
ment in  a  summary  of  the  draft  legislation 
which  sets  forth  a  "Congressional  finding" 
that  federally  subsidized  housing  programs 
have  not  made  an  adequate  contribution  to- 
ward attaining  the  national  housing  goal 
of  a  decent  home  In  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family.  Yet, 
in  the  four  years  before  they  were  termi- 
nated by  the  administration,  the  two  prin- 
cipal subsidized  programs,  the  Section  235 
home  ownership  program  and  the  Section 
236  rental  program,  produced  one  million 
housing  units  for  low-and-moderate  Income 
families,  the  greatest  number  of  such  units 
produced  In  so  short  a  time  period  In  our 
history.  The  falltire  of  these  programs  will 
be  due  to  their  suspension  by  the  Nlxon  ad- 
ministration and  not  to  any  shortcomings 
In  the  programs  themselves. 

Obviously,  without  funding,  which  was 
ended  by  the  administration,  the  programs 
can  contribute  nothing  and  they  thereby 
become  the  faUures  the  President  claimis 
them  to  be. 

The  President  also  proposes  that  direct 
housing   allowances   to   low-income   persons 
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may  be  the  answer  to  our  bousing  needs, 
but  be  adds  that  a  final  decision  on  tbls 
approach  won't  be  made  until  late  1974  or 
1976.  The  President  did  not  suggest  what 
those  families  needing  govenunent-asslsted 
housing  are  to  do  In  the  Interim.  I  also  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  usefulness  In  my 
state  of  a  federal  program  of  direct  housing 
allowances  to  low-mcome  families.  What  we 
need  In  Pennsylvania,  and  In  most  other 
areas  of  the  nation,  as  well.  Is  a  production- 
oriented  housing  program  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  new  housing.  Housing  allow- 
ances will  not  do  this,  and.  In  areas  where 
the  local  housing  market  at  present  has  few 
vacancies,  there  Is  an  additional  problem 
with  the  housing  allowance  method:  g^lvlng 
money  directly  to  low-Income  families  might 
act  as  an  Inflationary  pressure  to  drive  up 
rents,  since  the  lack  of  vacancies  will  deny 
any  real  housing  choice  to  such  families. 

In  offering  my  views  now  on  the  proposed 
"Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1973,"  I  want  to  note  that  Pennsylvania  has 
long  been  a  national  leader  among  the  states 
in  the  fields  of  community  development  and 
housmg.  We  have  been  a  full  partner  with 
the  federal  government  in  these  areas,  and 
we  hope  to  remain  so  once  the  present 
difficulties  with  these  programs  have  been 
resolved.  To  date,  Pennsylvania  has  Invested 
$6.8  million  In  housing  assistance  fund  dol- 
lars to  aid  about  120  groups,  and  this  has 
resulted  In  8,778  units  of  federally-assisted 
housing  in  various  stages  of  construction  and 
occupancy,  with  a  total  mortgage  value  of 
about  «164,676.000. 

In  Jamuary  of  1973,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  released  a  report  on 
housing  development  In  the  11  states  In 
which  It  Is  Involved.  In  a  section  of  the  re- 
port dealing  with  "Suggestions  for  Program 
Improvement,"  the  Commission  said  It 
wanted  to  "Encourage  each  state  to  establish 
and  provide  funding  for  an  agency  similar 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs.  This  state  agency  has  two 
assets  that  would,  If  utilized  be  helpful  In 
many  of  the  states  in  the  Region."  The  two 
assets  were  Identified  as  technical  assistance 
to  nonprofit  sponsors  and  loans  and  grants. 

During  the  past  22  years,  Pennsylvania's 
community  development  program  has  pro- 
vided one-half  of  the  local  share  for  federal 
urban  renewal  programs.  Because  of  the  non- 
cash credlta  given  local  communities,  the 
state  share  has,  as  a  practical  matter,  often 
amounted  to  90  percent  of  the  local  cash 
contribution  for  such  programs.  Some  $200 
million  In  state  funds  have  gone  to  some  80 
city  and  county  urban  renewal  authorities 
to  assist  over  600  urban  renewal  projects, 
and  over  $1.1  billion  In  federal  urban  renewal 
funds  have  come  Into  Pennsylvania. 

Following  the  disastrous  flooding  caused 
In  my  state  last  year  by  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes,  Pennsylvania  also  made  available  to 
flood-damt.ged  communities  $151  million  In 
urban  renewal  appropriations,  and  $3  mil- 
lion In  special  housing  assistance  funds. 

We  have  also  created  a  Peimsylvanla  Hoiis- 
Ing  Finance  Agency,  similar  to  those  In  other 
states,  but  with  broader  powers,  to  finance 
rental  and  purchase  housing  for  moderate 
and  middle  Income  families.  It  was  only  In 
September  of  tbls  year  that  we  received  a 
definitive  court  ruling,  afBrmlng  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  agency's  powers  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  go.  The  Agency  expects 
to  close  Its  first  loans  within  the  next  month 
and  we  expect  it  to  be  a  major  tool  In  our 
efforts  to  make  more  housliig  available  In 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  general  conunent  on  HJl.  10036,  I 
want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
your    colleague,    Congressman    Ashley,    for 
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yoiir  proposed  legislation,  which  recognizes 
that  community  development  and  housing 
are  closely  linked,  and  must  be  treated  as 
a  Joint  process.  For  too  long  we  have  Ignored 
the  basic  fact  that  we  are  only  treating  half 
the  problem  when  we  eliminate  substandard 
housing  units  without  also  renewing  the 
neighborhood  surrounding  the  housing.  Tbls 
Is  a  key  difference  between  your  legislation 
and  that  offered  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, the  so-called  "Better  Communities 
Act,"  which  makes  no  attempt  to  build  com- 
munities or  make  them  better. 

I  also  applaud  your  provision  to  require 
state,  local  and  coiinty  governments  to  file 
detailed  funding  applications  showing  that 
they  have  developed  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  or  prevent  slums,  blight 
and  deterioration,  and  to  provide  adequate 
community  facilities.  Heavy  emphasis  has 
been  placed,  justifiably,  on  the  provision  of 
low-and-moderate-lncome  housing. 

This  requirement  of  a  detailed  application 
meeting  certain  established  national  priori- 
ties Is  a  sharp  Improvement  over  the  Nixon 
administration  proposal  which  would  simply 
"dump"  large  amounts  of  cash  on  local  com- 
munities, with  no  real  guidance  as  to  how 
the  money  would  be  used.  The  permanent 
"hold  harmless"  provision  contained  In  HJt. 
10036  Is  particularly  welcome,  since  we  In 
Pennsylvania  have  calculated  that,  once  the 
"hold  harmless"  provision  of  the  "Better 
Communities  Act"  has  been  phased  oat  over 
a  four-year  period,  total  federal  dollars  com- 
ing Into  Pennsylvania  will  decrease  substan- 
tially. In  fiscal  year  1976,  for  example,  the 
Nixon  administration  legislation  would  dis- 
tribute within  Pennsylvania  $184.1  million. 
By  1979,  that  sum  will  decrease  to  $132.4 
million. 

Also  In  positive  contrast  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's p>ollcles,  Is  your  provision  for 
Interim  funding  of  housing  programs  In  the 
period  before  the  block-grant  provisions  of 
H.R.  10036  become  effective.  The  Presidents 
plan  would,  essentially,  leave  these  needs 
unmet  until  1975. 1  also  endorse  your  call  on 
Congress  to  fund  existing  categorical  com- 
munity development  programs,  as  well,  until 
new  programs  are  enacted.  The  unacceptable 
alternative  to  such  interim  funding,  and  the 
one  proposed  by  the  administration,  Is  to 
hold  these  existing  housing  and  categorical 
community  development  programs  "cap- 
tive" whUe  Congress  debates  the  various 
community  development  proposals  before  It. 

Now  I  want  to  offer  some  views  which  I 
believe  represent  those  of  most.  If  not  all, 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Oovernors' 
Conference,  on  the  Importance  of  a  major 
state  role  In  the  su^as  of  community  develop- 
ment and  bousing.  The  perspective  of  the 
state  is  simply  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  of  an  Individual  com- 
munity or  county,  and,  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  our  leverage 
through  various  programs  such  as  urban  re- 
newal to  urge  localities  to  do  certain  things, 
such  as  to  control  development  on  the  un- 
protected 100-year  fiood  plain  along  Penn- 
sylvaiUa's  rivers. 

For  example,  following  last  year's  flood  In 
the  WUkes-Barre  area,  the  feeling  of  some 
local  officials  was  that  the  most  Important 
flood-recovery  priorities  were  to  save  the 
business  structure  and  the  tax  base  of  the 
affected  communities,  even  If  that  meant 
rebuilding  on  the  flood  plain,  and,  to  some 
extent,  placing  the  needs  of  Individual  citi- 
zens in  a  lower  priority. 

With  the  leverage  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
In  state  urban  renewal  grants,  we  In  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  able  to  bring  about  some 
changes  m  these  priorities,  and  I  think  that 
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the  people  who  live  in  these  flood -ravaged 
communities  may  be  better  protected  In  the 
years  ahead  as  a  result  of  our  efforts. 

We  support  100  percent  federal  funding  of 
community  development  costs.  But,  the  side 
effect  of  total  federal  funding  wUl  be  to 
deny  Pennsylvania  the  leverage  it  now  has  to 
discourage  such  things  as  exclusionary  de- 
velopment practices  and  poor  flood  plain  de- 
velopment practices.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  community  development  and  nouslng 
legislation  as  finally  adopted  by  Congress, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  states,  will  con- 
tain strong  provisions  for  state  monitoring  of 
alllocatlons.  In  short,  we  believe  that  the 
states  should  continue  to  be  able  to  apply 
Incentives  for  sound  community  develop- 
ment based  on  housing  needs  and  social  and 
economic  factors. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  state  Invtrive- 
ment  In  community  development  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly.  Senate  Bill 
268,  the  "LAnd  Use  Policy  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,"  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  earlier 
this  year  by  a  wide  margin.  If,  as  expected, 
this  or  similar  legislation  Is  also  approved 
^  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  enormously 
Important  land  use  planning  responsibilities 
would  be  assigned  to  the  states,  and  substan- 
tial federal  funds  for  land  use  planning  by 
the  states  would  be  authorized. 

Pennsylvania  supports  the  passage  of  a 
federal  land  use  policy  act,  and  Is  anxious 
to  accept  the  planning  responsibilities  such 
legislation  would  give  to  the  state.  However. 
In  line  with  the  thoxights  I  have  Just  ex- 
pressed I  believe  that  there  Is  a  major  In- 
congruity, once  the  relevance  of  community 
development  and  housing  to  land  use  Is 
noted.  In  assigning  these  enormous  responsi- 
bilities to  the  states,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  for  direct  funding  of  most 
commvmlty  development  and  housing  pro- 
grams directly  to  local  communities.  Thus, 
while  the  states  will  be  asked  to  prepare  land 
use  plans  under  S3.  268  or  similar  legisla- 
tion, at  the  same  time  massive  amounts  of 
money  that  will  be  used  to  Implement  these 
plans  will  go  directly  to  local  communities 
with  no  real  monitoring,  review,  or  control  by 
the  states.  Gentlemen,  they  Just  won't  work, 
and  the  concept  must  be  changed  to  give  the 
states  the  power  to  both  make  and  imple- 
ment these  policies. 

Consistent  with  these  comments,  I  want  to 
offer  a  specific  suggestion  which  I  think 
would  go  a  long  way  In  aiding  the  states  In 
having  a  strong  role  In  carrying  out  the 
goals  of  HJi.  10036.  We  feel  that.  In  many 
cases,  the  small,  fragmented  nature  of  local 
government  outside  the  major  cities  In  oxir 
metropolitan  areas  is  going  to  prevent  these 
local  governments  from  effectively  carrying 
out  the  requirements  Imposed  by  HJi.  10036 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  housing  and  com- 
munity develc^ment  block  grants.  Where 
there  la  failure  to  carry  out  the  requirements, 
the  funds  would  be  withheld  by  the  federal 
government.  As  we  read  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  10036,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  have  discretion  In  allocating  these  un- 
used monies.  We  believe  It  is  Important  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  allocate  to  the  state 
such  funds  as  have  been  withheld  from  com- 
munities in  metropolitan  areas.  After  all,  the 
monies  were  originally  Intended  for  use  in 
that  state.  Failure  to  require  this,  we  believe, 
could  result  In  money  originally  allocated  for 
one  state  going  to  another  state  because  of 
the  failure  of  local  commtmltles  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  H.R.   10036. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  stronger  emphasis 
In  HJl.  10036  on  the  need  for  total  metro- 
politan area  planning.  This  would  be  a  par- 
tial solution  to  the  problem  of  fragmented 
local  governments  which  lack  the  technlca 
and  administrative  skills  to  meet  the  require- 
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menta   for  either   the   community   develop- 
ment or  housmg  grants 

In  the  area  of  housmg,  we  are  pleased 
that  you  have  recognized  the  need  to  main- 
tain production  of  new  housing  for  low-and- 
moderate-lncome  families,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  utlltae  what  is  available  \n  the  current 
bousing  stock  of  the  nation.  Nonetheless. 
our  feeling  Is  that  there  are  a  niunber  of 
technical  difficulties  with  the  Section  402 
and  Section  602  Programs  as  contained  In 
H.R.  10036.  The  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
will  submit  a  paper  to  this  Subcommittee's 
staff  dealing  with  these  technical  problems. 
This  task  Force  has  been  working  with  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  some  time,  and  I  am  sure  It  can 
offer  useful  assistance  to  tbls  Subcommittee's 
staff  as  well. 

I  have,  however,  one  specific  suggestion  on 
the  housing  program  which  I  would  like  to 
offer  at  this  time.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  long- 
term  federal  commitment  to  programs  to 
bouse  our  low-and-moderate-lncome  fami- 
lies. However,  wc  do  not  believe  that  this 
need  can  be  met  by  the  three-year  funding 
provisions  of  H.R.  10036.  Without  some  form 
of  long-term  commitment,  we  see  no  prac- 
tlcel  way  to  Implement  the  long-term  sub- 
sidy commitments  which  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  view  as  one  of  the  important 
ways  to  deal  with  housing  problems.  We  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the  block 
grant  housing  funds  be  in  the  form  of  long- 
term  contract  authority  for  the  Section  402 
and  Section  502  programs. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  two  additional 
comments  on  other  provisions  of  H.R.  10036. 
First,  I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
Chairman  for  his  continuing  efforts  to  se- 
cure compensation  for  those  homeowners, 
mainly  In  Philadelphia,  who  were  the  blame- 
less victims  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's Inability  In  administering  the  Sec- 
tion 221(d)  (2)  and  Section  236  Used  Housing 
programs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  Housing  Assistance  Coun- 
cil, a  nonprofit  organization  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  housing  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  nation.  That  study  showed  that 
there  has  been  a  cotLslstent  bias  In  national 
bousing  policy  against  rural  areas  for  many 
years.  As  an  example,  as  of  1970,  total  federal 
expenditures  for  housing,  excluding  public 
ho\islng  and  rent  supplements,  worked  out  to 
$91  per  capita  In  metropolitan  counties,  $40 
In  non-metropclltan  counties,  and  only  $35 
per  capita  In  most  rural  counties. 

In  his  recent  housing  message  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  almost  totally  Ignored  rural 
housing,  and  I  note  that  your  legislation  does 
not  deal  with  the  housing  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Nonetheless. 
I  think  we  need  to  carefully  consider  our 
rural  housing  needs  and  to  explore  ways  to 
Increase  housing  production  there.  Often 
overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst 
poverty  Is  found  in  our  rural  areas  which 
have  few  organized  groups  fighting  for  their 
Interests. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  offer  tlie  services  of 
the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  to  you  If  there  Is  any  way 
In  which  their  wide  technical  experience  In 
housing  and  commtmlty  development  can  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
comments  on  H  Jl.  10036. 
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PULASKI    DAY    PARADE 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Sun- 
day, I  had  the  honor  of  participating  in 
the  Pulaski  Day  Parade  in  Philadelphia. 

This  day  was  set  aside  to  pay  tribute 
to  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  who  saved  the 
entire  American  Army  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  all  of  the  Polish  people 
who  have  helped  to  build  our  country. 

Additionally,  I  want  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  everyone  responsible  for  making 
the  Pulaski  Day  Parade  such  a  tremend- 
ous success  especially  the  guest  of  honor, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  P.  Zuhoski,  U.S.  Nav>', 
who  was  released  from  Hanoi  on  March 
14  after  being  imprisoned  for  more  than 
5  years. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  remarks  I  made  at  the  ceremonies 
following  the  parade: 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  Court  Caslmlr 
Pulaski,  who  gave  his  life  for  America's 
Independence  and  the  contributions  of 
Polonla  m  general,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  this  country. 

Few  people  realize  that  Polish  people  were 
among  the  first  settlers  In  the  colonies  and 
that  they  were  the  first  to  fight  for  their 
rights  as  citizens  In  this  land. 

On  October  1,  1608,  one  year  after  the 
founding  of  the  colony,  a  group  of  Polish 
settlers  landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  They 
were  artisans  and  craftsmen  who  had  been 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  new  world  by 
the  British  so  they  could  begin  sending  glass 
and  wood  products  to  England. 

Although  the  British  were  dependent  on 
the  Poles  for  the  financial  success  of  the 
colony  they  decided  that  citizenship  was  a 
privilege  reserved  only  for  Englishmen  eo 
the  Polish  workers  were  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  same  undemocratic  spirit,  unfortu- 
nately still  survives  in  much  of  the  world 
today.  Too  many  persons,  who  falsely  think 
themselves  the  best  kind  of  Americans,  some- 
times look  down  on  their  fellow  citizens  for- 
getting that  all  the  people  In  America,  who 
are  not  Indians,  are  descendants  of  immi- 
grants, whether  they  came  here  300  or  30 
years  ago. 

Well,  the  Polish  colonists  In  Virginia  pro- 
tested. They  said  they  were  as  good  as  any- 
body else  In  the  colony  and  if  they  were  not 
given  their  rights  they  wovUd  not  work. 

So  they  closed  down  the  glass  factory,  the 
tar  distillery,  the  soap  works,  the  wood  shops 
and,  according  to  the  records  of  the  time, 
spent  their  days  fishing  and  dancing  the 
polka. 

Perhaps  you  could  call  It  the  first  strike  In 
America,  except  that  the  Polonlans  were  not 
quitting  work  on  an  employer. 

They  shut  down  their  own  Industries  and 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  colony,  the 
reason  for  its  establishment,  quickly  came  to 
an  almost  complete  halt. 

Except  for  the  few  pounds  of  tobacco,  the 
colonists  were  beginning  to  export,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  profits  realized  by  the  London 
company  came  from  the  re-sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Polish  industries. 

The  Jamestown  government  quickly  real- 
ized that  If  It  sent  empty  ships  back  to  Eng- 
land, the  consequences  oould  be  very  \m- 
pleasant. 


And  so,  the  members  of  the  Jamestown 
general  assembly  quickly  declared  their 
Polish  fellow-colonists  citizens  with  every 
right  ana  equal  representation. 

It  was  this  same  desire  for  freedom  and 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  which  later 
lead  to  the  revolt  of  the  Polish  people  against 
the  foreign  domination  of  their  country. 

It  was  during  this  fight  that  Pulaski  gained 
fame  as  the  hero  of  Czestochowa  (Chesta- 
hova)  and  as  a  fighter  for  democracy. 

After  the  unsuccessful  fight  in  Poland, 
Pulaski  was  forced  Into  exile.  In  Paris  he 
met  Benjamin  FYanklln  who  recommended 
him  to  GenersU  Washington. 

As  we  all  know.  Pulaski  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  colonists  small  unit  of  cavalry 
which  was  to  save  the  entire  American  army 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 

Later  he  fought  In  the  south  and  later 
died  of  wounds  he  received  during  a 
cavalry  charge  during  the  battle  of  Savan- 
nah. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great  hero 
and  to  all  of  the  Polish  people  who  helped 
to  make  America  great,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  when  Pulaski  fell  In  battle  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1779  whUe  fighting  for  American 
liberties,  Poland  was  not  free. 

Poland  Is  still  not  free  today.  Its  people 
cannot  act  as  Pcrtlsh  patriots,  nor  openly 
cherish  what  Is  good  and  noble  In  Polish 
traditions. 

Pulaski's  cause  was  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It  Is  the  eternal  cause  of  mankmd.  In  Its 
steadfast  pursuit  lies  the  best  hope  of  the 
world. 

Thank  you. 


NATIONAL  DAY   OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NIW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  America's  staunchest  friends  and  al- 
lies, the  Republic  of  China,  on  the  occa- 
sioh  of  their  62d  anniversary. 

A  remarkable  story  can  be  told  about 
these  people.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  on 
December  8.  the  Nationalist  Government 
moved  to  Tsuwan  when  the  Chinese 
Communist  armies  overran  the  main- 
land. In  spite  of  the  many  hardships  en- 
countered by  this  young  Government, 
the  Republic  of  China  is  experiencing  an 
astounuing  rate  of  econcwnic  growth 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  1965 
they  have  received  no  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

This  is  the  way  they  would  have  It. 
They  do  however  need  our  support  in 
other  ways.  They  do  not  want  to  be  cast 
aside  in  favor  of  the  Communist  Chinese, 
and  rightly  so.  We  not  only  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment, but  the  preservation  of  freedom 
for  this  island  nation  is  in  our  own  beet 
interests. 

The  word  "detente"  Is  being  bandied 
about  a  great  deal  these  days,  but  It 
should  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  our  frienda  and  allies.  This  indeed, 
would  be  a  great  tragedy. 
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LAND  FOR  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUrORl^IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
history  of  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  the  native  Indians 
of  this  country  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. During  the  years  of  westward 
expansion,  the  rights  of  Indians  to  prop- 
erty and  to  life  itself  were  not  respected. 

Since  that  time,  the  record  has  not 
been  that  much  better.  Funding  for  pro- 
grams that  would  aid  in  Job  training  and 
placement.  In  upgrading  the  level  of 
health  care,  in  sponsoring  the  produc- 
tion of  much-needed  housing,  and  in  de- 
veloping educational  programs  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  these  people  has  not 
been  forthcoming. 

At  the  conference  of  the  State  Bar  of 
California  last  year  the  resolution  which 
follows  was  passed.  This  resolution  di- 
rects that  Congress  provide  land  for 
tribal  Indians  In  California  who  presently 
have  no  land  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  this  reso- 
lution follows: 

RESOLUTION  6-20  Proposed  bt 

AUBRST  OROSSMAK 

Resolved,  that  the  Conference  of  Dele- 
gates recommends  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  State  Bar  of  California  that  it 
memorialize  Congress,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  Bar  of  Califor- 
nia that  Congress  should  adopt  a  law  which 
will  provide  a  land  base  for  all  California 
Indian  Tribes  which  presently  have  no,  or 
an  Infinitesimal,  lanu  base. 

STATEMENT  Of  EKASGNS 

To  an  Indian  Tribe  a  land  base  Is  absolute- 
ly Indispensable  for  culttiral,  religious  and 
economic  reasons.  In  1863  Indian  Tribes 
held  Indian  Title  to  practically  all  of  Cali- 
fornia. Beginning  In  that  year  all  their  land 
was  taken  from  them;  In  order  to  accom- 
plish It  90-86%  of  the  Indians  were  wiped 
out;  almost  aU  of  the  Tribes  were  destroyed, 
together  with  their  cxilttire  and  language. 
This  land  was  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent,  and  without  the  payment  of  a  cent. 

The  Government  proposes  to  pay  Its  debt 
to  the  Indians  by  calculating  the  value  of 
California  (In  1853)  land  as  47  cents  an  acre. 
There  are  various  ways  to  show  how  much 
this  figure  undervalues  California  In  1863. 
One  simple  way  Is  to  note  that  60  times 
that  much  was  taken  out  of  California  in 
gold  alone.  Because  of  the  smallness  of  the 
payments  and  becavise  none  of  the  money 
goes  to  the  Tribes,  there  Is  no  posslbUlty 
of  any  Tribes  using  this  money  to  buy  a 
land  base. 

The  legalities  are  simple.  In  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  the  Oovemment  an- 
nounced Its  policy  toward  Indian  lands,  as 
follows: 

"The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be 
observed  toward  the  Indians,  their  land  and 
proi>erty  shaU  never  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent,  and  In  their  property 
rights  and  liberty  they  shall  never  be  In- 
vaded or  dlstiirbed." 

Congress  reenacted  the  statute,  with  only 
slight  changes  In  wording.  In  1789,  1804,  1834 
and  1860.  Varlotjs  Presidents  and  their  Com- 
missioners of  Indian  Affairs  reaffirmed  this 
as  the  governing  law. 
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The  consent  of  Indian  Tribes  was  usually 
obtained  by  treaties.  Treaties  were  actually 
negotiated  with  the  Indians  of  California, 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  them. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  Is  not  with- 
out responsibility  for  the  genocide  against 
the  California  Indians.  The  description  given 
this  genocide  by  the  great  California  his- 
torian, H.  H.  Bancroft,  is; 

"One  of  the  Last  Human  Hunts  of  Civiliza- 
tion, and  The  Basest  and  Most  Brutal  of 
them  all  .  . ." 

The  Federal  Government's  confession,  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  read 
as  follows; 

"It  wUl  be  for  Congress  to  determine  what 
measure  of  compensation  Is  due  to  the  8\ir- 
vivors  of  those  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  Indians  who  were  done  to  death 
by  the  actions  and  laches  of  the  guardian 
government  between  the  years  1848  and 
1880." 

Most  Indian  Tribes  have  a  land  basis,  piti- 
ful and  uneconomic  as  it  may  be.  Most  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Tribes  have  no  tribal  land  at 
all — and  they  should  be  given  such  a  base. 
If  It  were  not  dictated  by  law.  It  would  be 
required  as  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  and 
morality. 

DIGEST 

Digest;  Indian  Tribes;  Land  Base. 

Proposes  that  Congress  be  memorialized 
to  provide  a  land  base  for  all  California  In- 
dian tribes  which  presently  do  not  have  one. 
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A  LOOK  AT  NO-FAULT  DIVORCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHICAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vera 
Glaser,  in  her  third  article  of  a  series 
on  no-fault  divorce,  examines  the  ex- 
tent to  which  no-fault  divorce  is  add- 
ing to  our  total  welfare  burden.  Un- 
questionably, for  many  mothers  with 
families  who  have  been  left  alone  by 
fathers  not  inclined  by  love  or  law  to 
live  up  to  support  obligations,  welfare 
becomes  the  answer.  The  article,  which 
appeared  in  "The  Miami  Herald,"  fol- 
lows: 

No-Pattlt  Can  Lkas  to  Povkkti 
(By  Vera  Olaser) 

Washington. — Congress  is  closing  in  on 
deadbeat  daddies. 

The  number  of  fathers  who  duck  support 
obligations  to  their  children  is  a  national 
scandal. 

And  the  trend  toward  "no-fault"  divorce 
laws  encourages  nonpaimient.  some  experts 
contend. 

By  removing  any  finding  of  guUt  In  a 
marriage  breakup,  the  laws  also  remove  any 
guidelines  Judges  may  have  for  bearing  down 
on  a  spouse  who  simply  walks  away  from  an 
obligation. 

coNcaxss  SHOWS  coNcmN 

The  result  can  be  poverty  for  one.  or  both, 
partners. 

Non-supf>ortlng  fathers  are  nothing  new, 
but  as  their  numbers  increase.  Congress  Is 
showing  concern. 

"A  major  weakness  of  divorce  laws  is  the 
ease  with  which  a  parent,  usually  a  father, 
can  avoid  his  co\irt-lmpo8ed  duty  of  child 
support,"  says  Senator  Henrv  Bellmon  (R., 
Okla.). 

"He  can  move  to  another  state  or  get  an 
unlisted  telephone  number.  The  full  burden 


of  supporting  the  chlldftn  then  falls  on  the 
mother,  forcing  mani^women  mto  welfare." 

Bellmon  has  Intr^uced  a  bill  to  deduct 
child  support  directly  from  a  parent's  salary 
via  the  Social  Security  system. 

Other  bills  in  the  hopper  would  make  It 
a  crime  to  leave  the  state  to  avoid  paying 
chUd  support,  and  would  garnishee  federal 
and  military  pay.  If  necessary,  to  collect. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  poor  families 
headed  by  women  is  rising,  while  that  headed 
by  men  is  falling,  according  to  the  UjS. 
Census. 

What  this  means  to  the  children  is  clear; 
Those  In  the  male-headed  poor  families  have 
a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  breaking  out  of  pov- 
erty. Those  In  the  female-headed  famlUes 
have  virtually  none. 

Betty  Spalding,  chairwoman  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women's  family  task 
force,  notes  that  the  divorce  rate  has  zoomed 
in  states  with  "no- fault"  laws  and  says: 

"There  Is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
number  of  divorces  granted  in  a  state  and 
the  size  of  Its  welfare  rolls." 

The  biggest  single  item  In  the  U.S.  wel- 
fare budget  is  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent 
Children  (APDC),  which  this  year  will  cost 
almost  $4  billion,  paid  out  to  about  11  mll- 
Uon  recipients. 

California,   the   state   with   the   most  di- 
vorces, also  leads  the  league  on  APDC  with 
1.4    mUUon    recipients.    The    Legislature    is 
considering  payroll  deductions  for  child  sup- 
jjort. 

'  Within  one  year  after  their  divorce  decrees, 
|only  38  per  cent  of  fathers  were  in  full 
^compliance  with  court  orders  for  child  sup- 
port, according  to  a  1955  study,  the  only 
statistical  evidence  available  on  child  support 
payments,  published  by  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Council  on   the  Status  of  Women. 

By  the  tenth  year,  79  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  had  stopped  paying. 

State  agencies,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, pursue  collections  for  welfare  mothers. 

But  the  woman  who  tries  to  support  her 
famUy  without  federal  aid  has  to  hire  a 
lawyer  and  go  to  court  if  her  husband 
reneges,  something  she  can  rarely  aflTonl. 

She  may  need  the  support  payments  to 
cover  day  care  while  she  works.  Assuming 
she  does  shop  for  a  lawyer,  she  will  find 
them  reluctant  to  take  a  small-bore  case. 
The  whole  process  can  take  weeks  or  months. 

The  only  answer;  welfare. 

Recently  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  (D.,  Mich.) 
asked  a  witness  at  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, "To  what  extent  does  the  enforce- 
ment of  child  support  obligations  force 
mot^hers  onto  welfare  rolls?" 

witness  Johnnie  Tlllmon  of  the  National 
Welfare    Rights    organization   replied: 

"If  he  doesn't  have  to,  the  father  will  not 
pay.  In  a  lot  of  states  the  amount  ordered 
is  not  enough." 

AFTLTTENCE    DOKSN'T    RXI.P 

Mrs.  Tlllmon  recalled  that  her  husband, 
residing  In  Arkansas  while  she  Uved  in  Cali- 
fornia, had  been  required  to  pay  t5  per  week 
per  child. 

"The  district  attorney  In  Oallforma  said 
It  would  cost  too  much  money  to  track  him 
down,  that  they  would  rather  pay  the  $300 
a  month  (welfare)  tome." 

Unmarried,  unemployed,  and  low-Income 
divorced  mothers  are  more  or  less  exjyected 
to  populate  the  welfare  rolls. 

What  Is  surprising  are  the  affluent  fathers 
who  push   their   wives   onto  AFDC. 

Doctors  and  lawyers  in  the  $26,000-and- 
up  bracket  are  chUd-support  delinquents, 
according  to  a  recent  California  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Rand  Corporation. 

AFDC  mothers  who  were  called  together 
for  a  discussion  group  were  "apprehensive" 
about  meeting  each  other,  according  to  the 
report,   because   "each   thought   the   others 
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would  be  members  of  a  culturally  disad- 
vantaged mmority.  They  were  in  for  a  ahock. 

"Two  were  college  graduates,  one  an  ex- 
school  teacher.  Several  had  been  secretaries, 
one  an  art  major.  Most  had  owned  their 
own  homes  before  a  broken  marriage." 

The  study  charges  that  "Many  Judges  and 
lawyers  find  child  support  cases  boring,  aud 
some  are  naturally  hostile  to  the  conc^t 
of  father's  responsibUity  for  children." 

Under  the  law,  both  parents  are  equally 
liable  for  support  of  their  children. 

COVXKING    THE    ESSENTIALS 

Some  men  are  seeking  and  winning  cus- 
tody of  their  chUdren,  and  some  women — 
like  the  Ohio  clerk  who  was  ordered  recently 
to  pay  her  ex-husband  $60  a  month  toward 
support  of  their  five  children — are  taking 
on  new  areas  of  responsibility. 

But  the  proportion  of  those  cases  remains 
small. 

Child  support  awards  are  usually  based 
on  the  father's  ability  to  pay  and  the 
mother's  earning  capacity.  They  average  $15 
to  $30  per  week  per  child.  About  $75  per 
month  is  typical  in  California. 

The  sums  are  to  cover  food  and  shelter. 
To  get  funds  for  medical,  dental  care  or  col- 
lege, the  mother  has  to  go  to  court  again. 


ISRAEL-SYRIA  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  while  Israel  was  preparing  for 
prayer,  Egypt  and  Syria  were  preparing 
for  war.  It  had  been  10  days  since  Rosh 
Hashanah,  the  start  of  the  new  year,  10 
very  significant  days.  These  are  the  days 
during  which  God  places  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel  into  the  Book  of 
Life.  They  are  days  of  reaffirmation  and 
rededication  to  God's  laws,  and  they  are 
days  of  extra  devotion  to  living  as  God 
would  have  you  live.  Finally,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  comes  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. Yom  Kippur.  This  is  the  holiest  of 
holy  days.  It  Is  a  day  of  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, and  a  day  to  seek  forgiveness  for  past 
sins. 

Yet,  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  new  year 
had  been  a  day  to  plan  new  bloodshed. 
The  10  days  of  reaffirmation,  were  days 
of  rearmament,  and  the  day  of  atone- 
ment was  the  day  of  attack.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  who  launched  this 
vicious  offensive.  Egypt  and  Syria  joined 
in  plotting  and  executing  one  of  the  most 
blatent  and  outrageous  violations  of  in- 
ternational and  moral  laws  since  World 
War  II.  There  can  be  no  justification  for 
this  brutal  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  responsibility, 
and  indeed  the  responsibility  of  all  peace 
loving  nations,  to  serve  clear  notice  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  other  nations  who 
are  supporting  this  outrsige.  that  they 
will  gain  nothing  through  their  actions 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  will  lose  a  great 
deal.  If  Egypt  and  Syria  expect  to  gain 
through  their  criminal  and  savage  at- 
tacks, they  are  sadly  mistaken.  F\ill  and 
unequivocal  notice  should  be  given  im- 
mediately to  that  effect. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  members 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

must  stand  ready  to  defend  Israel's  un- 
deniable right  to  peaceful  existence.  It  is 
also  of  paramount  importance  that  those 
nations  lending  suppyort  to  the  Arab 
atrocities  be  placed  on  immediate  notice. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Russia  is 
actively  supporting  the  Arab  assault  by 
supplying  massive  amounts  of  weapons, 
missiles,  and  aircraft.  Perhaps  the  recent 
visit  by  Secretary  Shultz  to  Moscow  con- 
vinced Russian  leswiers  that  America  was 
not  really  all  that  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  those  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  and  waSj  therefore,  not  reaUy 
all  that  concerned  with  Israel  Itself. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  to  send  Secretary  Shultz  back  to 
Moscow.  I  suggest  that  he  make  it  clearly 
known  that  continued  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  will  severely 
damage  any  trade  agreements  which  they 
might  hope  for.  While  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  were 
quick  to  take  affirmative  action  In  at- 
tempting to  convince  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
cease  hostilities  and  negotiate  a  speedy 
peace.  Russia  was  taking  swift  action  to 
supply  the  Arab  nations  with  increased 
amounts  of  sophisticated  and  deadly 
armaments.  This  sort  of  action  must  be 
halted  at  once. 

The  long  standing  and  firm  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  is 
highly  cherished  and  we  must  take  every 
step  to  restore  peace  to  this  valiant  na- 
tion. 

President  Nixon  must  make  sure  that 
Israel  receives  sufficient  weaponry.  Phan- 
tom jets,  tanks,  et  cetera  to  make  up 
for  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  sur- 
prise attack  upon  Israel. 


THE  CHILEAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
recently  viewed  with  great  dismay  and 
sorrow  the  tragic  and  bloody  overthrow 
of  President  Salvador  AUende  of  Chile 
by  a  military  Junta.  This  development 
was  particularly  troublesome  because  a 
freely  elected  government,  in  a  nation 
with  strong  democratic  traditions  and 
a  political  armed  forces,  was  summarily 
ousted  by  right-wing  military  elements. 

Many  of  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
Allende  government  were  not  dissimilar 
from  those  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
the  gradual  nationalization  of  certain 
Industries.  Dr.  Allende  and  his  advisers 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  effect  needed,  democratic  social 
reforms  and  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  resources 
among  the  people.  While  a  number  of 
the  policies  were  not  successful,  a  good 
deal  of  the  blame  for  their  failure  must 
rest  with  the  forceful  opposition  of  the 
military,  the  ill-conceived  intervention  of 
large  multinational  corporations — most 
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of  which  are  based  in  North  America — 
and  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  undertake  a  positive  and  cooperative 
policy  with  the  Chilean  Government. 

Elspecially  reprehensible  are  the  poli- 
cies now  being  pursued  by  the  ruling 
junta  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Allende's  death 
and  the  revolt  against  his  government. 
Aside  from  public  book  burnings,  the  dis- 
missal of  university  presidents  and  other 
educators,  the  dissolution  of  the  freely 
elected  Congress  and  the  outlawing  of 
various  political  parties  and  publications, 
I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  reports  of 
mass  arrests,  mysterious  deaths,  mis- 
treatment and  execution  of  political 
prisoners  and  the  Inability  of  these  pris- 
oners to  secure  asylum  in  foreign  em- 
bassies or  to  leave  the  country.  The  ac- 
tion being  taken  by  the  Chilean  military 
Junta  G^alnst  former  government  of- 
ficials, students,  intellectuals,  opposition 
political  leaders  and  others  is  clearly  in 
violation  of  numerous  international 
agreements  and  conventions  to  which 
Chile  is  a  party. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  repressive  and 
dictatorial  poUcies — which  certainly  war- 
rant condemnation  by  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world— are  only  tran- 
sitional and  that  the  ruling  junta  will 
soon  come  to  the  realization  that  they  are 
only  serving  to  besmirch  Chile's  image  in 
the  world  and  needlessly  exacerbate  an 
already  very  tense  situation. 

For  Its  part  the  United  States  should 
do  what  it  can  to  make  certain  that  the 
Chilean  rulers  reconsider  many  of  its 
present  policies  and  redirect  Its  priorities 
and  energies  toward  restoring  meaning- 
ful reforms,  stability,  democratic  proce- 
dures and  internal  harmony  in  that  very 
troubled  land.  F\irther,  this  country  and 
other  nations  should  Insure,  through  ex- 
isting international  mechanisms,  that  all 
political  prisoners  will  be  £u;corded  fair, 
humane  and  just  treatment  and  that 
there  will  be  a  prompt  end  to  senseless 
killings  and  recriminations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in 
Chile  was  very  aptly  described  in  a  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial.  I  submit  this 
editorial  herewith,  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record,  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
persent  Chilean  regime  will  once  again 
allow  democracy  to  prevail  throughout 
the  country : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  7,  1973) 
Chile:  Still  Orr  Course 

Chile's  military  rulers  are  launching  a 
worldwide  publicity  campaign  to  explain  why 
they  felt  compelled  to  destroy  the  elected 
Government  of  President  Allende  and  to  try 
to  purge  the  country  of  Marxist  Influences. 
They  will  discover,  however,  that  their  ac- 
tions at  home  will  always  have  far  greater  im- 
pact on  their  International  standing  than 
public  relations  efforts  abroad. 

It  has  been  the  military's  home-front  ex- 
cesses— the  executions,  even  If  the  numbers 
killed  have  been  wildly  exaggerated  abroad; 
the  mass  arrests,  many  based  on  hearsay  or 
grudges,  the  brutal  treatment  of  detainees, 
now  to  well  documented  to  admit  of  doubt; 
the  deliberate  stoking  of  xenophobia  against 
all  foreigners — ^these  actions  have  blackened 
the  once-enviable  reputation  of  ChUe's 
armed  forces  in  the  Americas  and  beyond. 

In  a  country  as  bitterly  polarized  as  Chile 
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had  become  during  the  Allende  OoTernment's 
attempU  to  Impose  drastic  SociaJlsm  opposed 
by  the  majority  prompt  pacification  and  re- 
conciliation could  not  be  expected.  But  the 
Junta  will  surely  render  these  Imperative 
long-run  goals  Impossible  if  it  carries  out 
what  seems  to  be  a  plan  to  try  every  major 
figure  of  that  Government  within  its  recM^ 
before  military  tribunals  on  charges  of  trea- 
son. 

The  trial  of  Luis  Corvalan,  the  Com- 
munists party  secretary-general,  is  a  case  In 
point.  Strange  as  it  seems  to  those  unfami- 
liar with  Chilean  politics,  the  Communists 
not  only  had  played  by  the  democratic  rules 
but  had  been  a  force  for  moderation  and 
compromise  within  the  Allende  coalition, 
repeatedly  critical  of  the  more  revolutionary 
Socialists.  In  the  absence  of  solid  evidence 
In  open  court,  the  Junta  will  have  difficulty 
convincing  the  world  that  Mr.  Corvalan  was 
guUty. 

Apart  from  its  zeal  to  punish  Allende  asso- 
ciates and  to  root  out  Marxists,  the  Junta 
has  hinted  at  a  long  stretch  of  military  rule 
under  something  like  a  corporate  state  struc- 
ture. A  new  Constitution  will  reportedly  pro- 
vide for  a  continuing  military  role  In  gov- 


ernment, Including  representation  In  legis- 
lative bodies.  And  in  one  of  its  most  omi- 
nous actions,  the  Jimta  is  replacing  all  rectors 
of  Chilean  universities  with  military  officers. 
If  it  persists  in  measures  so  destructive  of 
Chile's  democratic  tradition,  the  Junta  will 
court  not  merely  the  hostility  abroad  that 
seems  to  worry  it  but  eventual  disaster  for 
Itself  at  home.  The  hope  must  be  that  ra&ny 
of  these  actions  are  stopgap  measures  taken 
in  haste  and  that  the  military  leaders  wOl 
ultimately  reject  the  corporate  state,  opting 
Instead  for  a  return  to  democratic,  constitu- 
tional government,  with  the  armed  forces  re- 
turning to  their  traditional  place  on  the 
sidelines. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF   KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.    BRECKINRrDGE.    Mr.    Speaker, 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family  of  a  mem- 


ber of  my  staS  In  my  district  office  In 
Lexington,  Ky.,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
House  proceedings  on  October  11,  1973. 

Had  I  been  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  October  11, 1  would  have  voted 
In  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  727, 
a  bill  providing  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  also 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  10614, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  my  absence  I  was  given  a  live  pair 
against  recommitting  the  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  727  to 
the  conference  committee,  and  a  live  pair 
in  favor  of  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Since  there  were  so  few  Members 
against  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization, HR.  10614.  I  was  unable  to 
receive  a  live  pair;  however,  I  was  given 
a  general  pair. 
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The  House-  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him. — James  1:  5. 

"God  give  us  men!  A  time  lilce  this  de- 
mands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not 
kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  oflQce  cannot 
buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,   men  who  will 
not  lie ; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog. 

And   damn   his   treacherous    flatteries 
without  winking ! 

Tall  men,  sim-crowned,  who  live  above 
the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  think- 
ing." 

— JosiAH  Gilbert  Holland. 

And  now,  O  God,  help  us  to  make  a 
wise  decision  regarding  the  nomination 
of  our  new  Vice  President,  particularly 
since  he  is  an  honored  Member  of  our 

own  body.  God  bless  Gerry  Ford.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There   was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


NOMINATION  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-165) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
2  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  here- 
by nominate  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Mich- 
igan, to  he  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

TiiE  White  House,  October  13.  1973. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  transmittal 
of  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  nomination  of  our 
colleague,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OF 

25TH  AMENDENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  intention  at  this  time  to  take  this 
xmanticipated  half  hour  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture.  However,  the  reason  I  did 
make  the  request  was  because  of  an  over- 
riding sense  of  necessity  to  speak  at  this 
particular  time  with  respect  to,  among 
other  things,  the  announcement  just  re- 
ceived from  the  President. 

I  know  that  everybody  is  more  or  less 
in  a  congratulatory  mood,  particularly  in 
this  House  and  on  this  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol. However,  I  must  remind  my  asso- 
ciates and  fellow  citizens  generally  that 


there  are  many  disturbing  elements  that 
should  preoccupy  our  thoughts  at  this 
time. 

The  quick  succession  of  events  that 
have  Uterally  shaken  everybody  in  the 
country  I  do  not  think  will  be  removed 
permanently,  or  at  least  removed  from 
this  penumbra  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
that  seems  to  permeate  our  country,  par- 
tlcvdarly  in  the  highest  offices.  I  think  it 
solves  the  problem  that  was  created  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Vice  President 
submitted  his  resignation,  but  since  this 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  think  it  is 
proper  that  we  ought  to  remind  this  com- 
mittee that  not  only  should  it  consider 
this  particular  nomination  submitted  for 
its  consideration,  but  it  should  look  into 
the  ominous  aspects  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment in  the  light  of  developments  today. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  opposed 
that  amendment  in  1966.  There  were 
some  of  us  who  spoke  against  it.  I  hate 
to  say  that  some  of  the  specific  examples 
that  we  feared  have  come  to  pass. 

Another  section  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment— and  God  forbid  it — could  easily 
be  resorted  to  at  this  time  in  a  way  that 
we  cannot  foresee  now.  Therefore.  I  think 
it  is  very,  very  necessary  that  this  com- 
mittee examine  not  only  the  nomination 
but  the  need  for  the  entire  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  reexsunine  whether  or 
not  we  should  modify  this  25th  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  time  it  was  being  debated,  I 
did  not  think  that  the  committee  or  its 
chairman  at  that  time  were  serious  about 
its  consideration  because  it  had  many, 
many  escape  hatches  that  were  nebulous, 
that  in  unsettled  times,  as  I  said  then, 
could  confirm  the  fears  of  such  men  as 
Madison,  who  at  the  time  they  were 
deliberating  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention the  section  on  the  Presidency 
were  warning  about  "bold  and  venture- 
some men." 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  it  is  possi- 
ble in  a  setting  of  very  unsettled  and   -^ 
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troubled  times  that  we  could  have  a 
cabal  in  the  Cabinet  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  they  wsmted  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  President,  and  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  Cabinet  could  de- 
clare the  President  incapable  of  dis- 
charging his  duties. 

Therefore,  I  look  with  great  misap- 
prehension at  this  time  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  Nation's  business  without  this 
committee  seriously  going  into  a  revision 
and  a  modification  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. 

We  must  not  aUow  our  enthusiasm 
over  the  nomination  of  our  colleague  to 
oljscure  our  Judgment.  This  is  no  time  to 
lose  sight  of  the  critical  situation  oiu- 
Nation  faces,  nor  of  the  enormous  poten- 
tial for  danger  and  mischief  contained  in 
the  25th  amendment. 

It  is  assuredly  our  duty  to  examine  the 
nominee  and  render  a  judgment  on  his 
nomination.  But  it  is  also  our  resi>on8l- 
billty  to  understand  the  Nation's  diffi- 
culties and  needs. 

One  such  need  is  to  modify  the  25th 
amendment. 

It  would  be  possible  in  unsettled  times 
for  the  Cabinet  to  assemble  a  cabal  and 
declare  the  President  Incompetent, 
which  God  forbid.  But  if  this  did  ever 
happen,  we  would  be  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  determining  how  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  determine  the 
facts.  In  the  midst  of  this  sort  of  crisis, 
anything  could  happen,  including  a 
forceful  takeover  of  the  Presidency.  For 
power  does  not  exist  in  a  vsujuum;  the 
creation  of  a  crisis  might  lead  to  a  still 
greater  crisis. 

It  would  be  possible  imder  the  25th 
amendment  for  a  President  to  plot  the 
downfall  of  the  Vice  President,  or  vice 
versa.  This  may  never  happen,  but  it  Is 
possible,  and  given  the  high  stakes  of  the 
respective  oflfices,  we  should  beware  of 
any  device  which  would  enable  plots  to 
take  place. 

We  did  not  wish  to  think  that  this  is 
possible,  but  in  the  past  months  we  have 
seen  clearly  how  willful  men.  seized  of 
power,  have  willingly  plotted  to  under- 
mine the  electoral  process.  We  do  not 
know  what  such  people  would  have  done 
had  there  been  a  strong  contest  for  the 
Presidency.  But  we  know  this:  we  know 
that  this  country  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing ruthless  and  unprincipled  people,  and 
putting  such  people  in  position  of  high 
responsibility,  and  we  have  seen  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  Who  is  to  say 
that  in  less  settled  times  such  persons 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  25th 
amendment  to  seize  power  one  way  or 
another? 

We  need  to  think  of  the  imthinkable. 
We  have  after  all  Just  witnessed  unthink- 
able, astoimding  events.  We  need  soberly 
to  reflect  on  these  events,  and  ponder 
what  might  have  been,  and  whether 
we  need  to  revise  the  25th  amendment. 

The  political  crisis  of  the  Nation  is 
not  all  that  we  must  consider.  We  must 
consider  that  problems  undreamed  of 
when  the  25th  amendment  was  enacted 
have  come  to  pass,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account.  We  cannot  allow  our  warm 
feelings  for  a  fellow  Member  Interfere 
with  our  deeper  responsibility  to  consider 
the  constitutional  crisis  we  face,  and  the 
potential  fiaws  lying  in  the  very  amend- 
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ment  which  it  Is  now  our  duty  to  carry 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9286, 
MILJTARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION.   1974 

Mr.  HUBERT  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HH.  9288)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment. t«st  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  military  train- 
ing student  loEids,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 
CONfTRENCE   Repoet    (H.   Rept.  No.  93-688) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
9286)  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  at  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE    I — PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Poinds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons  as  authorized  bv 
law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 
Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $168,000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  W.Qia.- 
600,000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $693,- 
100,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  an  F-14  air- 
craft program  of  not  leaa  than  50  aircraft, 
subject  to  no  Increase  being  made  in  the 
ceUing  price  of  $325,000.»00  specified  In 
the  fiscal  year  1974  F-14  contract  between 
the  Navy  and  the  primary  airframe  contrac- 
tor, except  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  contract,  including  the  clause  providing 
for  normal  technical  changes;  for  the  Air 
Force.  $2,964,635,000;  Provided,  That  $158.- 
800,000  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Air 
Force  for  aircraft  procurement  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  procurement  of  twelve  F- 
lllP  aircraft. 

Missiles 

For  mlssUes:  for  the  Army  $665,000,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $680,200,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $32,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,619.- 
600,000. 

Naval  Vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $3,737,000,- 
000.  of  which  sum  $79,000,000  shaU  be  only 
for  the  long  lead-time  Items  for  the  DLON- 
41  and  DLON-42.  The  contracts  for  the 
DLON-41  and  the  DLaN-42  shall  be  entered 


into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless  the  Presi- 
dent fully  advises  the  Congress  that  their 
construction  Is  not  In  the  national  interest. 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$193,300,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $46,200,- 
000. 

Torpedoes 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy,  $203,300,000. 
Other  Weapons 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $44,700,- 
000;  for  the  Navy,  $37,100,000;  for  th« 
Marine  Corps,  $700,000. 

TITLE       n— RESKARCH,       DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army,  $1,983,758,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) . 
$2,670,749,000,  of  Which  amount  $60,900,000 
is  authorized  only  for  the  Surface  Eflect 
Ships  program; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,034,800,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $505,578,000,  of 
which  $24,600,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 

TITUS  rn— ACTIVE  FORCES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  fliscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973.  and  ending  June  30,  1974,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authorized 
an  end  strength  for  active  duty  ptersonnel  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  803,806;  , 

(2)  The  Navy.  566.320; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  196,419; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  666,357. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  yoei  ending  June  30, 
1974.  shall  be  reduced  by  43,000.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe,  except  that  in  applying  any  portion 
of  such  reduction  to  any  military  depart- 
ment, the  reduction  shall  be  applied  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  to  the  support 
forces  of  such  military  department.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  manner  in  which  this  re- 
duction is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  mUll- 
tary  departments  and  among  the  mission 
categories  described  in  the  Military  Man- 
power Requirements  Report.  This  report  shall 
include  the  rationale  for  each  reduction. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  shaU  report  to  the  House  by 
April  1,  1974,  a  detailed  and  independent 
study  on  the  advisabUity  of  maintaining  our 
present  mUltary  commitment  to  Europe  in 
view  of  the  ciirrent  economic  and  military 
situation  in  Europe. 

Sec.  302.  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength  for  the  active  duty  personnel  of  any 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  any  fiscal 
year,  there  shall  not  be  included  in  the  com- 
putation members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
such  component  ordered  to  active  duty  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  673  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  members  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  members  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  called  into  Federal  service  un- 
der section  3500  or  8500,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  members 
of  the  militia  of  any  State  called  into  Fed- 
eral service  under  chapter  15  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  persons  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  training. 

Sec.  303.  (a  Section  673  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"(d)  Whenever  one  or  nx>re  units  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  are  ordered  to  active  duty, 
the  President  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  quarter  Unmediately  fol- 
lowing the  quskTter  In  which  the  first  unit 
or  units  are  ordered  to  active  duty  and  on 
the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  six-month 
period  thereafter,  so  long  as  such  unit  Is 
retained  on  active  duty,  submit  a  report  to 
th&  Congress  regarding  the  necessity  for  such 
unit  or  units  being  ordered  to  and  retained 
on  active  duty.  The  President  shall  include 
in  each  such  report  a  statement  of  the  mis- 
sion of  each  such  unit  ordered  to  active 
duty,  an  evaluation  of  such  unit's  perform- 
ance of  that  mission,  where  each  such  unit 
Is  being  deployed  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
and  such  other  information  regarding  each 
\init  as  the  President  deems  appropriate." 

(D)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
ordered  to  active  duty  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1974,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  379,144; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  232,591; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  119,231; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  39,735; 

(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  92.291; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  49,773; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  11,300. 
Sec.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  numlser  of  indi- 
vidual members  not  in  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  who  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  tralntag)  without  their  con- 
sent at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  such  imlts  or  such  Individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  the  average  strength  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  Reserve  component  shall  be  propor- 
tionately mcreased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  Individual  members. 

TTTXE  V — MUFTART  TRAININC  STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  begmning 
July  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1974,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  authorized 
an  average  military  training  student  load 
as  foIleiWs : 

(IV The  Army.  89.200; 

(24  The  Navy,  75.800; 

(3i  The  Marine  Corps.  28,000; 

(47.  The  Air  Force,  55,100; 

(5)  \  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  19,100: 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  59,900; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  17,400;     % 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  6.700; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  4.600; 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  24,300; 

(b)  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  shall  be  reduced  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  reduction  in  man- 
power provided  for  In  title  III  of  this  Act. 
Such  reduction  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  Army,  the  Navy    the  Marine  Corps,  and 


the  Air  Force  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

(7)  the  implications  for  the  ability  of  the 
armed  forces  to  fulfill  their  mission  as  a 
result  of  the  change  in  the  socio-economic 
composition  of  military  enlistees  since  the 
enactment  of  new  recruiting  policies  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  92-129  and  the 
implications  for  national  policies  of  this 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  armed 
forces;  and 

(8)  such  other  matters  related  to  man- 
power as  the  Commission  deems  pertment 
to  the  study  and  Investigation  authorized  by 
thU  title. 

POWERS   or  THE   COMMISSION 

Skc.  703.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof  may,  ror  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  oflDce,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  iostrumentallty 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  E^ch 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fvir- 
nish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  establish  appro- 
priate measures  to  Insure  the  safeguarding 
of  all  classified  Information  submitted  to  or 
Inspected  by  It  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  title. 

COMPENSATION     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  704.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  daily 
rate  paid  a  OS-18  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule contamed  in  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (including  traveltlme), 
during  which  he  is  engaged  \n  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sul»lstence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  mcurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

STAFF    or   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  such  other 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  app>olntment8  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates;  but 
personnel  so  appointed  may  not  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  OS-18  by  section  6332  of  such  title  6. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  rate  paid  a  person  occupying  a 
position  at  GS-18. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  agencies,  private 
firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  surveys,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  other  activities  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICES 

Sec.  706.  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  admin- 
istrative services  for  the  Commission  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

REPORTS  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  submit  Interim  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  regarding  Its 
duties  under  this  title,  and  shall  Include  In 
any  such  reports  Its  findings  together  with 


such  recommendations  for  administrative  or 
legislative  action  as  the  Commission  consid- 
ers advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
not  more  than  twenty-four  months  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Conmilssion.  Such  report 
shall  Include  all  mterlm  reports  and  the  final 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  708.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

TITLE  Vm — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  16 
1966    (80   Stat.   37).   as   amended.   Is   hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $1,126,000,000  of  the 
fimds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese  forces, 
(B)  local  forces  In  Laos;  and  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  any  overseas  allowance,  per  diem 
allowance,  or  any  other  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar base  pay  of  any  person  serving  with  the 
free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnam  if  the 
amount  of  such  payment  would  be  greater 
than  the  amount  of  special  pay  authorized 
to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent  period  of  serv- 
ice, to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (under  section  310  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code)  serving  in  Vietnam  or 
In  any  other  hostile  fire  area,  except  for  con- 
tinuation of  payments  of  such  additions  to 
regular  base  pay  provided  in  agreements  ex- 
ecuted prior  to  July  1,  1970.  Nothing  in  clause 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of 
any  such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or 
other  free  world  forces  In  actions  designed  to 
provide  military  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  contained  m  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  support 
of  actions  required  to  Insure  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
United  States  forces  from  Southeast  Asia, 
or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war." 

Sec  802.  (a)  The  amount  of  (28,400,000 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  development  and  procurement  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft  may  be  expended  only  for  the 
reasonable  and  allocable  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  incurred  by  the  prime  airframe  con- 
tractor under  a  contract  entered  into  with 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  C-6A 
aircraft  program.  No  part  of  such  amount 
may  be  used  for — 

(1)  direct  costs  of  any  other  contract  or 
activity  of  the  prime  contractor; 

(2)  profit  on  any  materials,  supplies,  or 
services  which  are  sold  or  transferred  be- 
tween any  division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of 
the  prime  contractor  under  the  common  con- 
trol of  the  prime  contractor  and  such  divi- 
sion. 3Ub«'d!arv.  or  affiliate: 

(3)  bid  and  proposal  costs.  Independent 
research  and  development  costs,  and  the  cost 
of  other  similar  unsponsored  technical  effort; 
or 

(4)  depreciation  and  amortization  costs 
In  excess  of  $1,700,000  on  property,  plant. 
or  equipment. 

Any  of  the  costs  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence  which  would  othen^-lse  be  al- 
locable to  any  work  funded  by  such  $28,- 
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400,000  may  not  be  allocated  to  other  portions 
of  the  C-6A  aircraft  contract  or  to  any  other 
contract  with  the  United  States,  but  pay- 
ments to  C-6A  aircraft  subcontractors  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  restriction  referred  to 
m  such  sentence. 

(b)  Any  payments  from  such  $28,400,000 
shall  be  made  to  the  prime  contractor 
through  a  special  bank  account  from  which 
such  contractor  may  withdraw  funds  only 
after  a  request  containing  a  detailed  justi- 
fication of  the  amount  requested  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  for  the  United  States.  All 
payments  made  from  such  special  bank  ac- 
count shall  be  audited  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
each  quarter  a  report  on  the  audit  for  such 
quarter  performed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  restrictions  and  controls  provided 
for  m  this  section  with  respect  to  the  $28,- 
400.000  referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to 
such  other  restrictions  and  controls  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections  after  section  137  and 
Inserting  corresponding  Items  In  the  chapter 
analysis: 

"5 138.  Secretary  of  Defense :  Annual  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  armed 
forces 

•■(a)  No  fvmds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  armed 
force  or  obligated  or  expended  for — 

••(1)  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ox 
naval  vessels: 

"(2)  any  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation,  or  procurement  or  production  re- 
lated thereto; 

"(3)  procurement  of  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles; 

"(4)  procurement  of  other  weapons;  or 

"(5)   procurement  of  naval  torpedoes  and 
related  support  equipment; 
unless  funds  therefor  have  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  Congreas  shall  authorize  the  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces.  No 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  any 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces  un- 
less the  personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  that  reserve  component  for  that 
fiscal  year  has  been  authorized  by  law. 

"(c)(1)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  end 
strength  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
active -duty  personnel  for  each  component  of 
the  armed  forces.  No  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  active-duty  personel  of  any  component 
of  the  armed  forces  unless  the  end  strength 
for  active-duty  personnel  of  that  compo- 
nent for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  authorized 
by  law. 

"(2)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  end 
strength  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
civilian  personel  for  each  component  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  No  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  civilian  personnel  of  any  component 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  unless  the  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  of  that  com- 
ponent for  that  fiscal  year  l»as  been  author- 
ized by  law. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  written  report,  not  later 
than  February  16  of  each  fiscal  year,  recom- 
mending the  annual  active  duty  end  strength 
level  for  each  component  of  the  armed  forces 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  annual  civil- 
ian personnel  end  strength  level  for  each 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 


the  next  fiscal  year,  and  shall  Include  In  that 
report  Justification  for  the  strength  levels 
recommended  and  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  personnel  strength 
levels  recommended  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  national  security  policies  of  the  United 
States  m  ellect  at  the  time.  The  Justification 
and  explanation  shall  specify  In  detail  for 
all  military  forces.  Including  each  land  force 
division,  carrier  and  other  major  combatant 
vessel,  air  wing,  and  other  comparable  unit, 
the— 

"(A)   unit  mission  and  capability; 

"(B)  strategy   which   the   unit   supports; 
and 

"(C)  area  of  deployment  and  Illustrative 
areas  of  potential  deployment.  Including  a 
description  of  any  United  States  commit- 
ment to  defend  such  areas. 
It  shall  also  Include  a  detailed  discussion 
of  (1)  the  manpower  required  for  support 
and  overhead  functions  within  the  armed 
forces  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  (11) 
the  relationship  of  the  manpower  required 
for  support  and  overhead  functions  to  the 
primary  combat  missions  and  support  pol- 
icies, and  (III)  the  manpower  required  to  be 
stationed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  foreign 
countries  and  aboard  vessels  located  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  Its 
territories,  and  possessions. 

"(d)  (1)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  aver- 
age military  training  student  loads  for  each 
component  of  the  armed  forces.  Such  author- 
ization is  not  required  for  unit  or  crew 
training  student  loads,  but  is  required  for 
student  loads  for  the  following  Individual 
training  categories — 

"(A)   recruit  and  specialized  training; 

"(B)  flight  training; 

"(C)  professional  training  In  military  and 
civilian  Institutions;  and 

"(D)  officer  acquisition  training. 
No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  training  military  personnel  In  the 
training  categories  descrit>ed  In  clauses  (A)- 
(D)  of  any  component  of  the  armed  forces 
unless  the  average  student  load  of  that  com- 
ponent for  that  fiscal  year  has  been  author- 
ized by  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  written  report,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  recommending 
the  average  student  load  for  each  category 
of  training  for  each  component  of  the  armed 
forces  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  and 
shall  include  in  that  report  Justification  for, 
and  explanation  of,  the  average  student  loads 
recommended. 

"5  139.  Secretary  of  Defense:  Weapons  devel- 
opment and  procurement  schedules 
for  armed  forces;  reports;  supple- 
mental reports 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  each  calendar  year,  at  the 
same  time  the  President  submits  the  budget 
to  Congress  under  section  11  of  title  31,  a 
written  report  regarding  development  and 
procurement  schedules  for  each  weapon  sys- 
tem for  which  fund  authorization  is  required 
by  section  138(a)  of  this  title,  and  for  which 
any  funds  for  procurement  are  requested  In 
that  budget.  The  report  shall  include  data 
on  operational  testing  and  evaluation  for 
each  weapon  system  for  which  funds  for  pro- 
curement are  requested  (other  than  funds 
requested  only  for  the  procurement  of  units 
for  operational  testing  and  evaluation,  or 
long  lead-time  Items,  or  both) .  A  weapon 
system  shall  also  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  under  this  subsection  in  each 
year  thereafter  until  procurement  of  that 
system  has  been  completed  or  terminated,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies,  in  writing, 
that  such  Inclusion  would  not  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose  and  gives  his  reasons  therefor. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  supplemental  report  to  Congress  not  less 
than  thirty,  or  more  than  sixty,  days  before 
the  award  of  any  contract,  or  the  exercise  of 


any  option  In  a  contract,  for  the  procurement 
of  any  such  weapon  system  (other  than  pro- 
curement of  units  for  oi>eratlonal  testing  and 
evaluation,  or  long  lead-time  Items,  or  both) , 
unless — 

"(1)  the  contractor  or  contractors  for  that 
system  have  not  yet  been  selected  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
submission  of  that  report  would  adversely 
aSect  the  source  selection  process  and  noti- 
fies Congress  In  writing,  prior  to  such  award, 
of  that  determmatlon,  stating  his  reasons 
therefor;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  submission  of  that  report  would 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  vital  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  notifies 
Congress  In  writing  of  that  determination 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  award,  statmg 
his  reasons  therefor. 

"(c)  Any  report  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  Include 
detailed  and  summarized  Information  with 
respect  to  each  weapon  system  covered,  and 
specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 
"(1)  the  development  schedule,  includtag 
estimated  annual  costs  until  development  is 
completed; 

"(2)  the  planned  procurement  schedule, 
includmg  the  best  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  annual  costs  and  units  to 
be  procured  until  procurement  is  completed; 
and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  required  by  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  the  result  of 
all  operational  testing  and  evaluation  up  to 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  report,  or, 
If  operational  testing  and  evaluation  has  not 
been  conducted,  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefor  and  the  results  of  such  other  testing 
and  evaluation  as  has  been  conducted. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  weapon  system 
for  which  procurement  funds  have  not  been 
previously  requested  and  for  which  funds 
are  first  requested  by  the  President  In  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  Budget  for  that  fiscal 
year  has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
same  reporting  requirements  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  that  system  m  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  funds  had  been  re- 
quested for  that  system  in  that  budget." 
(b)   The  following  laws  are  rei>ealed: 

(1)  section  412  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1959,  Public  Law  86-149  (73  Stat.  322),  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  27, 
1962,  Public  Law  87-436  (76  Stat.  55) ;  section 
610  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963,  Public 
Law  88-174  (77  Stat.  329);  section  304  of  the 
Act  of  June  11,  1965,  PubUc  Law  89-37  (79 
Stat.  128);  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1967,  Public  Law  90-168  (81  Stat.  526) ; 
section  405  of  the  Act  of  November  19,  1969, 
Public  Law  91-121  (83  Stat.  207);  sections 
505  and  509  of  the  Act  of  October  7,  1970, 
Public  Law  91-441  (84  Stat.  912,  913) ;  section 
701  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1971,  Public 
Law  92-129  (86  Stat.  362);  and  sections  302 
and  604  of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1972. 
Public  Law  92-436   (86  Stat.  736,  739);   and 

(2)  section  506  of  the  Act  of  November  17, 
1971,  PubUc  Law  92-156  (85  Stat.  429). 

Sec  804.  Section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  92-425 
(86  Stat.  711 )  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  m  the  first  sentence  "l>e- 
fore  the  first  anniversary  of  that  date"  and 
Inserttag  in  lieu  thereof  "at  any  time  within 
eighteen  months  after  such  date",  and 

(2)  striking  out  m  the  second  sentence 
"before  the  first  anniversary  of"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "at  any  time  wlthta 
eighteen  months  after". 

Sec.  805.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  directly  or  indirectly  any  eco- 
nomic ortaillltary  assistance  for  or  on  behalf 
of  North NjTletnam  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized b»Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
date  of  thP  ensictment  of  this  Act.    ^ 

SecWw  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize   the  makmg. 
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amendment,  and  modification  of  contracts  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense",  approved 
AugTlst  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  872;  50  VS.C. 
1431),  l3  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following:  "The  authority  conferred  by 
this  section  may  not  be  utilized  to  obligate 
the  United  States  tn  any  amount  In  ezceas 
of  (25,000.000  unless  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  In 
writing  of  such  proposed  obligation  and  60 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  have 
expired  following  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  was  transmitted  to  such  Committees 
and  neither  House  of  Congress  has  adopted, 
within  such  60-day  period,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  obligation.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  continuity  of  a  session  of 
Congress  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  such  60-day  period." 

(Jj)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  302 
of  tha  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  (60 
App.  use.  2092)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  "except  that"  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  (2)  no  such  loan 
may  be  made  in  an  amount  In  excess  of  •25,- 
000,000  unless  the  C>>mmlttee8  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  in  writing 
of  such  proposed  loan  and  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  have  expired 
following  the  date  on  which  such  notice  was 
transmitted  to  such  Committees  and  neither 
Honse  of  Congres  has  adopted,  within  such 
60-day  period,  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
loan." 

(2)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "For  purpKJses  of  this 
section,  the  continuity  of  a  session  of  (Con- 
gress Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
such  60-day  period." 

(c)  Section  2307  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Payments  under  subsection  (a)  In  the 
cose  of  any  contract,  other  than  partial, 
progress,  or  other  pajrments  specifically  pro- 
vided for  In  such  contract  at  the  time  such 
contract  was  initially  entered  Into,  may  not 
exceed  •25.000.000  unless  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  In 
writing  of  such  proposed  payments  and  60 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  have 
expired  following  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  was  transmitted  to  such  Committees 
and  neither  House  of  Congress  has  adopted, 
within  such  60-day  period,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  payments.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  continuity  of  a  session  of 
Congress  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and  the  days  on 
which  either  House  Is  not  tn  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computa- 
tion of  such  60-day  period." 

(d)  (1)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  (60  U.8.C.  App.  468)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  no  order  which 
requires  payments  thereunder  in  excess  of 
•26.0C»O.0O0  shall  be  placed  with  any  person, 
unless  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  notined  In  writing  of  such  pro- 
pooed  order  and  60  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  have  expired  following  the  date 
on  which  such  notice  was  transmitted  to 
such  Committees  and  neither  House  of  Con- 
gress has  adopted,  within  such  60-day  period, 
a  resolution  disapproving  such  order." 


(2)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  session  of  Congress  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Coogrsaa  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  such  60-day 
period." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  carrying  out  of  any  con- 
tract, loan,  guarantee,  commitment,  or  other 
obligation  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

Skc.  807.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  under 
a  contract  entered  Into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  under  any  multiyear 
procxirement  as  defined  in  section  1-322  of 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
(as  In  effect  on  September  26,  1972)  where 
the  cancellation  celling  for  such  procvire- 
ment  is  in  excess  of  •6.000,000. 

axe.  808.  The  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1225;  50  VS.C.  461)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Industrial  Re- 
serve Act'. 

"CONGRXSSIONAL   DECLARATION   OF   PTTaPOSE   AND 
POLICY 

"8«c.  2.  In  enacting  this  Act,  It  is  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  (1)  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  program  for  the 
future  safety  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  adequate  meas- 
ures whereby  an  essential  nucleus  of  Oov- 
ernment-owned  Industrial  plants  and  an  in- 
dustrial reserve  of  machine  tools  and  other 
Industrial  manufacturing  equipment  may  be 
assured  for  Immediate  use  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  or  In  anticipation  thereof; 
(2)  that  such  Government-owned  plants  and 
such  reserve  shall  not  exceed  In  number  or 
kind  the  minimum  requirements  for  Im- 
mediate use  In  time  of  national  emergency, 
and  that  any  such  Items  which  shall  become 
excess  to  such  requirements  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  expeditiously  as  possible:  (3)  that 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  reliance 
will  be  placed  upon  private  industry  for 
support  of  defense  producUon;  and  (4)  that 
machine  tools  and  other  industrial  manu- 
facturing equipment  may  be  held  In  plant 
equipment  packages  or  in  a  gensral  reserve  to 
maintain  a  high  state  of  readlnese  for  pro- 
duction of  critical  Items  of  defense  materiel, 
to  provide  production  capacity  not  available 
in  private  industry  for  defense  materiel,  or 
to  assist  private  Industry  In  time  of  national 
disaster. 

"DCriMlTIONS 

"Sk:.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  "Defense  Industrial  Re- 
serve" means  (A)  a  general  reserve  of  Indus- 
trial manufacturing  equipment,  including 
machine  tools,  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  retention  for  national  defense 
or  for  other  emergency  use;  (B)  those  In- 
dustrial plants  and  Installations  held  by 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  active  or  inactive  status.  In- 
cluding Government-owned/Oovermnent-op- 
erated  plants  and  installations  and  Govern- 
ment-owned/contractor-operated plants  and 
Installations  which  are  reUined  for  use  in 
their  entirety,  or  in  part,  for  production  of 
mUltary  weapons  systenvs,  munitions,  com- 
ponents, or  supplies;  (C)  thoee  Industrial 
plants  and  installations  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  which  are  not  required  for 
the  Immediate  need  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  and  which  should 
be  sold,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

"(3)  The  term  "plant  equipment  package' 
means  a  complement  of  active  and  Idle  ma- 
chine tools,  and  other  Industrial  manufac- 


turing equipment  held  by  and  xmder  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  retention  to 
produce  particular  defense  materiel  at  de- 
fense supporting  items  at  a  specific  level  of 
output  In  the  event  of  emergency. 
"duties  of  thk  secrttart 

"Sic.  4.  To  execute  the  policy  set  forth  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to — 

""(1)  determine  which  industrial  plants 
and  Installations  (including  machine  tools 
and  other  Industrial  manufacturing  equip- 
ment) should  become  a  part  of  the  defense 
industrial  reserve: 

"'(2)  designate  what  excess  industrial  prop- 
erty shall  be  disposed  of; 

"(3)  establish  general  policies  and  provide 
for  the  transportation,  handling,  care,  stor- 
age, protection,  maintenance,  repair,  re- 
building, utilization,  recording,  leasing  and 
security  of  such  property; 

"  (4)  direct  the  transfer  without  reimburse- 
ment of  such  property  to  other  Government 
agencies  with  the  consent  of  such  agencies; 

""(6)  direct  the  leasing  of  any  of  such 
property  to  designated  lessees; 

■"(6)  authorize  the  disposition  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law  of  any  of  such  prop- 
erty when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
such  property  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and 

"(7)  authorize  and  regulate  the  lending  of 
any  such  property  to  any  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution  or  training  school  when- 
ever (A)  the  program  proposed  by  such 
Institution  or  school  for  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty win  contribute  materially  to  national 
defense,  and  (B)  such  institution  or  school 
shall  by  agreement  make  such  provision  as 
the  Secretary  shall  deem  satisfactory  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  care  of  such  prop- 
erty and  for  Its  return,  without  expense  to 
the  Government,  upon  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"reports  to  congress 
"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of  each  year 
a  report  detailing  the  action  taken  under 
this  Act  and  containing  such  other  pertinent 
Information  regarding  the  status  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  reserve  as  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  evaluate  the  administration  of 
such  reserve  aad  the  necessity  or  desirabil- 
ity for  any  legislative  action  regarding  such 
reserve. 

"axtthorizationb  fob  appropriations 
"Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act."". 

Sec.  809.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  status  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  Investigation  the  Secretary  shall  quanti- 
tatively measure  the  effects  on  full  costs  and 
on  combat  capability  and  readiness,  as  well 
as  enumerate  the  military  and  other  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives:  (1)  merging  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Into  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard 
structure:  (2)  merging  the  Air  National 
Guard  into  the  Air  Force  Reserve  structure; 
and  (3)  retaining  both  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  the  Air  National  Guard.  Such  study  shall 
also  consider  and  give  equal  weight  to  the 
modernization  needs  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  including: 
(1)  alrcraf.:  (2)  ground  equipment:  (3) 
facilities;  (4)  communication,  and  (5)  other 
pertinent  needs.  It  shall  also  consider  the 
related  problems  of  recruiting,  training  aind 
retaining  sufllclent  manpower  of  needed 
quality  to  man  the  authorized  units. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  of  such  study  and  Investigation  not 
later  than  January  31.  1976.  The  Secretary 
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•hall  include  In  such  report  a  complete  eval- 
uation of  each  of  the  alternatives  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  above,  and  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  and  Information  which 
serve  as  the  basts  for  any  conclusions  stated 
therein,  and  shall  also  include  In  such  report 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  810.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  will  use.  at  its 
present  rate  of  consumption,  an  estimated 
twelve  billion  gallons  of  petroleum  products 
In  1973,  iB  one  of  the  largest  single  consum- 
ers of  i>etroleum  products  in  the  world,  and 
that  a  reduction  In  consumption  of  such 
products  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  aid  materially  in  meeting  the  energy 
shortages  which  the  United  States  now  faces. 
It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  implement  a  10  per  centum  reduction 
of  Its  consumption  of  petroleum  products 
except  where  such  a  reduction  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  security  or  essen- 
tial training  exercises. 

Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  la 
order  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  costs  and  exjxinses  arising  from  commit- 
ments and  obligations  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  President  should  seek, 
through  appropriate  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral arrangements,  payments  sufficient  In 
amount  to  offset  fully  any  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
as  the  result  of  the  deployment  of  forces  In 
Europe  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  commit- 
ments and  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
This  balance-of -payment  deficit  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  m 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  North  Atlantic 
"Treaty  Organization  members  (other  than 
the  United  States)  fail  to  offset  the  net  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficit  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  no  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  supporting  United  States  forces  in  Europe 
In  any  number  greater  than  a  number  equal 
to  the  average  monthly  number  of  United 
States  forces  assigned  to  duty  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  re- 
duced by  a  percentage  figure  equal  to  the  per- 
centage figure  by  which  such  baiance-of- 
payment  deficit  during  such  fiscal  year  was 
not  offset. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  (1)  that  the 
other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  should.  In  order  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  cost  burden 
under  the  treaty,  substantially  Increase  their 
contributions  to  assist  the  United  States  in 
meeting  those  added  budgeting  expenses  In- 
curred as  the  result  of  maintaining  and 
supporting  United  States  forces  in  Europe, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  wages  paid  to 
local  personnel  by  the  United  States,  recur- 
ring expenses  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  real  prop- 
erty, maintenance  facilities,  supply  depots, 
cold  storage  facilities,  communications  sys- 
tems, and  standby  operations,  and  non- 
recurring expenses  such  as  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  plants  and  facilities; 
(2)  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  North. Atlantic 
Treaty  Infrastructure  program  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  more  equitable  amount:  and  (3) 
that  the  Pre.^ldent  should  seek,  through  ap- 
propriate bilateral  and  multilateral  arrange- 
ments, a  RUbstantlal  reduction  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  those  matters  described  In  (1) 
and  (2)  above. 

(d)  The  Preeldent  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactmert  of  this  Act,  and  at  the  end  of 


each  ninety-day  period  thereafter,  a  writ- 
ten report  informing  the  Congress  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  812.  (a)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated 
under  a  contract  entered  Into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  procurement  of  goods 
which  are  other  than  American  goods  unless, 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  subject  to  the  determinations  and 
exceptions  contained  In  title  in  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1933.  as  amended  (47  Stat.  1520; 
41  U.S.C.  10a,  10b),  popularly  known  as  the 
Buy  American  Act,  there  is  adequate  con- 
sideration given  to — 

( 1 )  the  bids  or  proposals  of  firms  located 
In  labor  surplus  areas  In  the  United  States 
as  designated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  have  offered  to  furmsh  American 
goods; 

(2)  the  bids  or  proposals  of  small  business 
firms  In  the  United  States  which  have  of- 
fered to  furnish  American  goods; 

(3)  the  bids  or  t>roposals  of  all  other  firms 
in  the  United  States  which  have  offered  to 
fumUh  American  goods; 

(4)  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments; 

(5)  the  cost  of  shipping  goods  which  are 
other  than  AmerlcEin  goods;  and 

(6)  any  duty,  tariff  or  surcharge  which 
may  enter  into  the  cost  of  using  goods  which 
are  other  than  American  goods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"goods  which  are  other  than  American 
goods""  means  (1)  an  end  product  which  has 
not  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  or  (2)  an  end  product 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  but  the 
cost  of  the  components  thereof  which  are 
not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  cost  of  com- 
ponents mined,  produced,  or  manufactxired 
In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  813.  (a)  Chapter  167  of  title  10,  United 
states  Code,   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"S  2635.  Medical  emergency  helicopter  trans- 
portation  assistance    and    limita- 
tion of  individual  UabUlty. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  assist  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  providing  medical  emer- 
gency helicopter  transportation  services  to 
civilians.  Any  resources  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, including  reimbursement,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  deems  appropriate  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  specific 
limitations: 

"  ( 1 )  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  in 
areas  where  military  units  able  to  provide 
such  assistance  are  regularly  assigned,  and 
military  units  shall  not  be  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding such  assistance. 

"(2)  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  to 
the  extent  that  It  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  performance  of  the  military  mission. 

"(3)  The  provision  of  assistance  shall  not 
cause  any  Increase  In  funds  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  No  Individual  (or  his  estate)  who  Is 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  services  under  a  program  established 
pursuant  to  sutMectton  (a),  and  who  is  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  shall  be 
liable  for  Injury  to,  or  loss  of  property  or 
personnel  injury  or  death  which  may  be 
caused  Incident  to  providing  such  services." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  167  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  culding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"2636.  Medical  emergency  helicopter  trans- 
portation assistance  and  limitation 
on  individual  llabUlty.". 
Sec.  814.  In  recognition  of  the  vital  con- 
tribution of  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlck- 


over  (United  States  Navy,  retired)  to  our 
national  defense  and  in  special  recognition 
of  his  invaluable  guidance,  initiative,  and 
perseverance  In  developing  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  said  Hjmaan  G.  Rickover  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  pay  and  allow- 
ances provided  by  law  for  officers  appointed 
to  such  grade. 

Sec.  815.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  authority  provided  In  section 
601  of  the  Defense  Procurement  Act  of  1970, 
Act  of  October  7,  1970,  Public  Law  91-441 
(84  Stat.  909)  Is  hereby  extended  until  De- 
cember 31,  1975. 

Sec.  816.  (a)  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  chapter  101: 

"'{  2004.  Detail  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
military  departments  as  students 
at  law  schools 

"(a)  "The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  detail  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  armed  forces  as  stude'hts 
at  accredited  law  schools,  located  In  the 
United  States,  for  a  period  of'tralnlng  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  or  Juris 
doctor.  No  more  than  twenty-five  officers 
from  each  military  department  ^  may  com- 
mence such  training  in  any  single  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  detail  under  sub- 
section (a) ,  an  officer  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  must — 

"(1)  have  served  on  active  duty  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than 
six  years  and  be  In  the  pay  grade  0-3  or  below 
as  of  the  time  the  training  is  to  begin;  and 

'"(3)  sign  an  agreement  that  unless  sooner 
separated  he  will — 

"(A)  complete  the  educational  course  of 
legal  training: 

"(B)  accept  transfer  or  detail  as  a  Judge 
advocate  or  law  specialist  within  the  depart- 
ment concerned  when  his  legal  training  is 
completed;  and 

"(C)  agree  to  serve  on  active  duty  follow- 
ing completion  or  other  termination  of  train- 
ing for  a  period  of  two  years  for  each  year 
or  part  thereof  of  his  legal  training  under 
subsection  (a) . 

"'(c)  Officers  detaUed  for  legal  training 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  the  SecrcUry  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Any  service  obligation  incurred  by  an 
officer  un^er  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
service  obligation  Incurred  by  any  such  offi- 
cer under  any  other  provision  of  law  or  agree- 
ment. 

"(d)  Expenses  Incident  to  the  detail  of 
officers  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
any  funds  appropriated  for  the  military  de- 
partment concerned. 

"(e)  An  officer  who,  under  regulatlor«  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is 
dropped  from  the  program  of  legal  training 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  for  deficiency 
In  conduct  or  studies,  or  for  other  reasons, 
may  be  required  to  perform  active  duty  In 
an  appropriate  military  capacity  in  accord- 
ance with  the  active  duty  obligation  Imposed 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, except  that  In  uo  case  shall  any  such 
member  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  any  period  In  excess  of  one  year  for  each 
year  or  part  thereof  he  participated  In  the 
program. 

"(f)  No  agreement  detailing  any  officer  of 
the  armed  forces  to  an  accredited  law  school 
may  be  entered  Into  during  any  period  that 
the  President  is  authorized  by  law  to  Induct 
persons  Into  the  armed  forces  involuntarily. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  affect  any 
agreement  entered  into  during  any  period 
when  the  President  is  not  authorized  by  law 
to  so  Induct  persons  Into  the  armed  forces.'" 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  101 
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of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
Dy   adding   the   following   new   Item  at  the 
end  thereof : 
"2004.  Detail  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 

military  departments  as  students  at 

law  schools.". 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SKRVICXS    HOSPITALS 

Sec.  817.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  hospitals  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  located  la  Seattle. 
Washington,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  San 
Francisco,  California,  Galveston.  Texas,  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Staten  Island,  New  Tork.  and  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, shall  continue — 

( 1 )  In  operation  as  hospitals  of  the  Public 
Health  Service, 

(2)  to  provide  for  all  categories  of  Indi- 
viduals entitled  or  authorized  to  receive  care 
and  treatment  at  hospitals  or  other  stations 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Inpatient,  out- 
patleht,  and  other  health  care  services  In  like 
manner  as  such  services  were  provided  on 
January  1,  1973,  to  such  categories  of  Indi- 
viduals at  the  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  referred  to  In  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  at  a  level  and  range  at 
least  as  great  as  the  level  and  range  of  such 
services  which  were  provided  (or  authorized 
to  be  provided)  by  such  hospitals  on  such 
date,  and 

(3)  to  conduct  at  such  hospltal.s  a  level 
and  range  of  other  health -related  activities 
(including  training  and  reseso-ch  activities) 
which  is  not  less  than  the  level  and  range 
of  such  activities  which  were  being  con- 
ducted on  January  1,  1973,  at  such  hospitals. 

(b)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  may — 

(A)  close  or  transfer  control  of  a  hospital 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies. 

(B)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  health 
care  services  provided  at  such  a  hospital 
from  the  level  and  range  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  or  change  the  manner  In  which 
such  services  are  provided  at  such  a  hospital 
from  the  manner  required  by  such  subsec- 
tion, or 

(C)  reduce  the  level  and  range  of  the 
other  health-related  activities  conducted  at 
such  hospital  from  the  level  and  range  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)(3), 

if  Congress  by  law  (enacted  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  speclflcally  au- 
thorizes such  action. 

(2)  Any  recommendation  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  legislation  to  authorize  an 
action  described  in  paraigraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  hospital  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  written,  unqualified  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed action  submitted  to  tne  Secretary  by 
each  (A)  section  314(a)  State  health  plan- 
ning agency  whose  section  314(a)  plan 
covers  (in  whole  or  in  part)  the  area  In 
which  such  hospital  Is  located  cr  which  Is 
served  by  such  hospital,  and  (B)  section 
314(b)  areawide  health  planning  agency 
whose  section  314(b)  plan  covers  (in  whole 
or  In  part)  such  area. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "section  314(a)  State  health  planning 
agency"  means  the  agency  of  a  State  which 
administers  or  supervises  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State's  health  planning  functions 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  as  a  "section 
314(a)  plan"):  and  the  term  "section  314(b) 
areawide  health  plannmg  Eigency"  means  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization which  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive regional,  metropolitan,  or  other  local 
area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in  section  314 
(b)  of  that  Act  (referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
as  a  "section  314(b)  plan"). 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  Act  Amendments  of  1972  is  re- 
pealed. 


Ssc.  818.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  1974". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

P.    EBW.    HiBXKT, 

Mklvin  Paicr, 
O.  C.  Pishes, 
Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Samttel    8.    Stratton, 
William  G.  Brat, 
L.  C.  Arenos, 
Charles  S.  Gttbser, 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Stuart  Symington, 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
Harrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Strom  Thurmond, 
John  Towir, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Barry  Goldwater, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HJl. 
9286,  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  mlssUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

title  i — procurement 

Aircraft 

Army 

U-21  utUlty  transport 

The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
of  $12.2  million  for  the  procurement  of 
twenty  U-21  aircraft  for  the  Army. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  request  in  Its  en- 
tirety. The  Senate  pointed  out  that  the 
Army  had  not  utilized  the  authorization  pre- 
viously provided  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
procurement  of  twenty  of  these  aircraft.  The 
failure  of  the  Army  to  utUlze  this  authority 
was  the  result  of  the  InabUlty  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  to  enter  into  a  common  pro- 
curement of  a  single  aircraft  as  directed 
by  the  House-Senate  conferees  on  H.R. 
15495,  the  fiscal  year  1973  authorization  legis- 
lation. PL  92-436. 

The  House  conferees,  after  considerable 
discussion,  receded  from  the  House  posi- 
tion and  agreed  to  deny  the  Army  Its  request 
for  additional  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
However,  with  respect  to  the  twenty  utility 
aircraft  of  the  Army  and  the  fourteen  utUlty 
aircraft  of  the  Air  Force  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal, year  1973,  the  Conference 
Committee  direct  that  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  enter  into  a  Jomt  procurement  for 
these  thirty-four  aircraft;  that  the  bid  pro- 
posals be  limited  to  turboprop  aircraft  only; 
and  that  the  performance  requirements  of 
the  selected  aircraft  be  such  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force. 

Aircraft  spares 

The  House  authorized  »25.1  million  for  air- 
craft spares  while  the  Senate  reduced  this 
figure  by  $800,000  for  an  authorization  of 
•24.3  mUUon. 

The  House  recedes. 


Navy  and  Marina  Corps 
EA-6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft 

The  House  bUl  authorized  tlie.O  mUlion 
for  the  procurement  of  six  aircraft. 

The  Senate  also  authorized  the  procure- 
ment of  six  aircraft  at  a  reduced  figure  of 
•  101.6  million,  a  reduction  of  •IS  million. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  acknowledged 
that  It  could  accept  •lO  mUllon  of  the  $is 
million  cut.  However,  the  Senate  conferees 
Insisted  that  their  reduction  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  procurement  of  these  air- 
craft. Therefore,  the  •S  million  restoration 
was  denied.  The  amount  authorized  is  •lOl  6 
million. 

The  House  recedes. 

A-7E  attack  aircraft 

The  House  authorized  the  procurement  of 
forty-two  of  these  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  $166  9 
million. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  DOD  procurement 
request  for  forty-two  aircraft  to  $152.1  mll- 
Uon. 

The  House  recedes. 

AV-8A/STOL  aircraft 

The  House  authorized  the  procurement  of 
twelve  of  these  aircraft,  at  a  cost  of  $43  3 
million. 

The  Senate  similarly  authorized  the  pro- 
curement of  twelve  of  these  aircraft,  how- 
ever, with  a  reduction  of  ^6  million  In  the 
authorization  requested  because  of  a  change 
to  a  less  costly  avionics  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advised  that 
It  could  effect  the  procurement  at  the  re- 
duced figure  but  stated  that  since  the  $8  mil- 
lion savings  applies  to  total  AV-8A/TAV-«A 
funding  rather  than  the  AV-8A  only,  the  re- 
duction should  be  adjusted  to  affect  both 
programs. 

The  conferees  have  no  objection  to  an  ap- 
propriate transfer  of  funds  between  the  re- 
spective programs  to  compensate  for  the  In- 
creased costs  in  one  and  the  decreased  cost  In 
the  other 

The  House  recedes. 

P-14A  fighter  aircraft 

The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
of  $703  million  for  procurement  of  60  P-14A 
aircraft.  The  Senate  bUl  provided  $693.1  mU- 
llon for  the  procurement  of  50  P-14A  air- 
craft, a  reduction  of  $9.9  mUllon.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  bill  contained  language  specifying 
that  the  $693.1  million  was  to  be  available 
for  an  P-14  program  of  not  less  than  50  air- 
craft subject  to  no  Increase  in  the  celling 
price  of  $326  million  specified  In  the  P-14 
contract  except  between  the  Navy  and  the 
primary  air  frame  contractor  for  increases 
related  to  normal  technical  changes. 

The  House  conferees  recede  with  an 
amendment  revising  the  restrictive  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  to  read  as  follows:  "sub- 
ject to  no  Increase  being  made  In  the  celling 
price  of  $325,000,000  specified  in  the  FT  1974 
P-14  contract  between  the  Navy  and  the  pri- 
mary airframe  contractor,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  such  contract,  taclud- 
Ing  the  clause  provldmg  for  normal  technical 
changes" 

The  purpose  of  this  language  was  to  ensure 
that  the  maximum  liability  to  the  govern- 
ment not  exceed  the  celling  price  of  $326 
million  set  forth  In  the  FY  74  F-14  contract 
between  the  Navy  and  the  Grumman  Aircraft 
Corjwratlon.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  re- 
vised language  which  is  the  same  phraseology 
employed  In  the  FY  73  authorization. 
T-2C  trainer  aircraft 

The  House  had  approved  the  procurement 
of  twenty-four  T-2C  tramer  aircraft  at  a  cost 
of  $32.5  mUllon. 

The  Senate  had  reduced  the  authorization 
amount  to  $6,400,000.  The  Senate  In  recogni- 
tion that  the  Navy,  based  on  approved 
pilot  training  locKls,  has  Insufficient  aircraft 
to  meet  trammg  requirements,  and  the  Air 
Force  has  excess  trainer  aircraft,  recom- 
mended that  alternatives  to  additional  T-2C 
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Aircraft   procuirement  be  fully  explored  by 
Defense. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  al- 
though some  excess  Air  Force  T-38  aircraft 
could  be  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
these  aircraft  can  not  effectively  fill  the 
role  m  Navy  Jet  pilot  training  since  they 
were  not  carrier  suitable;  they  are  not  com- 
patible with  naval  air  station  emergency  ar- 
resting gear;  and  they  are  not  stressed  for 
high  sink  rate  landtags  required  in  Navy 
trammg. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  recede  from  its  posi- 
tion but  \n  doing  so  received  the  support  of 
the  House  conferees  In  directing  that  total 
defense  pilot  requirements  and  tralnmg 
rates,  together  with  assets  available  to  meet 
pilot  training  requirements,  should  be  com- 
prehensively reviewed  prior  to  submitting 
any  additional  requests  for  training  aircraft. 
The  authorization  approved  is  $32.5  million. 
Air  Force 
A-7D  attack  aircraft 
The  Senate  bill  contained  $70,100,000  for 
the  procurement  of  twenty-four  A-7D  air- 
craft for  the  purpose  of  further  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  contmu- 
Ing  the  production  of  these  aircraft  pend- 
ing a  flyoff  between  the  A-7D  and  A-10  air- 
craft. 

There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  position  and 
accepts  the  Senate  authorization. 

A-IO    (AX)    advance  procurement 
The  House  bill  contamed  $30  million  for 
long  lead  time  Items  and  advance  procure- 
ment for  the  A-10  aircraft  and  $112,400,000 
for  RDT&E  for  four  R&D  funded  aircraft. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  procurement 
money  and  reduced  the  authorization  for 
BDT&E  to  $92,400,000,  a  reduction  of  $20 
million. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  £u;cept  the  Senate  deletion 
of  $30  million  for  advance  procurement  of 
the  A-10  aircraft  but  agreed  to  restore  $16 
million  of  the  $20  million  reduction  In  the 
RDT&E  account.  The  $15  mUlion  will  permit 
the  complete  funding  for  the  first  six  de- 
velopment aircraft  but  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  additional  four  test  aircraft 
orlgmally  contemplated  In  the  program. 

The  House,  therefore,  recedes  to  the  Sen- 
ate position  on  the  denial  of  $30  million  for 
advance  procurement  of  long  lead  time  items 
for  the  A-10. 

p-iii 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  contained 
authorization  for  the  procurement  of  12 
F-lllP  aircraft  in  FT  74.  The  House  bill 
contained  •172.7  mlllton  and  the  Senate  bill 
contained  $158.8  mllUon,  a  difference  of 
•13.9  million.  The  House  bill  also  contained 
language  to  ensure  that  the  funds  could  only 
be  used  for  the  stated  purpose  of  procuring 
12  F-lliF  aircraft.  The  reduced  figure  in  the 
Senate  bill  is  accounted  for  principally  by 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  stated  that  the 
•13.9  million  Is  "start-up  cost  incurred  be- 
cause the  $30  million  in  long  lead  funds  au- 
thorized last  year  by  Congress  were  not 
placed  under  contract  in  time  to  prevent  a 
gap  In  the  F-111  production."  The  DOD 
reclama  agreed  that  the  Senate  flg\ire 
was  adequate  to  fund  12  aircraft  and  the 
House  conferees,  therefore,  recede  on  the 
dollar  authorization.  The  Senate  conferees 
recede  on  the  House  language. 
P-6A 
The  Senate  reduced  the  Air  Force  procure- 
ment request  for  116  F-6As  from  $69.3  mil- 
lion to  $28.3  mllUon.  The  House  had  author- 
ized the  entire  amount  as  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  reduction  of  the  Senate  of  $41  million 
was  based  on  the  consideration  that  these 
funds  had  already  been  provided  by  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  (MAP)  and  new 
funding  for  the  Air  Force  was  not  required. 


The  Conferees  agreed  that  the  $41  million 
should  be  authorized  for  reimbursement  of 
the  MAP  account  but  that  new  funding  was 
not  required.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the 
House,  with  an  amendment. 
F-16 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$918,500,000  for  the  procurement  of  seventy- 
seven  F-15  aircraft  together  with  associated 
spares  $801.9  mUlion  plus  $116.6  mUllon). 

The  House  authorized  the  procurement  of 
thlrty-mne  of  these  aircraft  at  a  total  cost 
of  $587,600,000  ($511.8  plus  $75.8  million). 
The  Senate  approved  the  total  request  of  the 
Department. 

The  reduction  effected  by  the  House  was 
occasioned  by  Its  concern  over  the  failure  of 
the  F-lOO  engine  for  this  aircraft  to  satis- 
factorily complete  Its.MlUtary  Qualification 
Test.  The  Senate  fully  funded  the  program 
noting  the  successful  flight  test  program  and 
the  two  year  time  period  untU  this  year's 
aircraft  will  be  delivered. 

The  Department  of  Defense  urged  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Senate  action  maintain- 
ing that  the  action  taken  by  the  House  was 
not  Justified  either  for  purposes  of  economy 
or  for  purposes  of  slowing  down  the  P-15 
program  until  the  MQT  Is  successfully  ac- 
complished. The  Department  of  Defense 
maintained  that  the  50  percent  reduction 
made  by  the  House  would  very  substantlaUy 
Increase  the  total  cost  of  the  program.  If  the 
F-lOO  engine  does  not  satisfactorily  complete 
the  forthcoming  endurance  test.  Defense 
points  out  that  the  Air  Force  would  he  re- 
quired to  make  appropriate  program  adjust- 
ments which  would  necessarily  be  much 
earlier  than  that  which  would  otherwise  re- 
sult from  the  proposed  House  program  reduc- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  assurance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  F-15  program  U 
proceeding  satisfactorily  and  that  acceptance 
of  the  House  action  would  not  achieve  the 
purpose  desired  by  Its  proponents,  that  is, 
economy  and  prudence  in  the  pace  of  the 
program,  the  House  conferees  recede  from 
their  position  and  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. ^ 

UH-IH   helicopter 
The  House  had  approved  the  department's 
request  for  $96.7  million  for  the  procurement 
of  308  UH-IH  helicopters. 

The  Senate  reduced  thU  procurement  au- 
thorization to  $66.6  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  180  helicopters.  The  reduction  was 
to  defer  procurement  of  128  of  the  requested 
308  helicopters  until  PT  1976. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  position  and 
accepts  the  Senate  amendment. 
Aircraft  modifications 
The  Senate  reduced  two  items  in  the  Air 
Force's  aircraft  modifications  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  These  Included  B-62  modUlca- 
tlons  for  which  the  Air  Force  requested 
$238.5  million  and  operational  necessity  mod- 
ifications for  which  the  Air  Force  requested 
$20  million. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  B-62  modifications 
request  to  $223  mUllon  and  ellmmated  en- 
th-ely  the  $20  million  requested  for  opera- 
tional necessity  modifications,  a  net  reduc- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  $35.6  million.  The 
House  authorized  the  full  amount. 

After  considerable  discussion  In  which  the 
Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the  mod- 
ification program  had  been  delayed  and  that 
the  funds  authorized  would  be  adequate  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  the  House  conferees  receded 
and  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 
Aircraft  spares  (C-130E) 
The  House  biU  fuUy  funded  the  depart- 
ment's request  for  $11.6  million  for  aircraft 
spares. 

The  Senate  reduced  thU  authorization  to 
$2.3  million. 

The     department     accepted     the     Senate 
reduction. 
The  House  recedes  from  its  position. 


Common   ground   equipment 

The  House  authorized  the  $82  mUllon  re- 
quested by  the  department  for  common 
ground  equipment. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  figure  by  $6.5  mU- 
llon because  the  request  for  $5.5  mUllon  for 
undergraduate  pUot  traming  Instrument 
flight  slmiUators  was  not  a  formal  amend- 
ment to  the  authorization  request  and  had 
not,  as  a  procurement  program,  received  De- 
partment of  Defense  approval. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate  action,  the  de- 
partment officially  requested  restoration  of 
$5.5  mUllon  to  allow  a  FY  1974  contract 
award  for  the  first  simulator  complex  to  be 
installed   at  Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  and  accepted  the  Senate  reduction 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  department 
Should  go  forward  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment  for  the  simulator  complex  at 
Reese  Air  Force  Base  from  wlthto  the  au- 
thorization provided. 

Missiles 
Army 
Lance  mlssUe 
The    House    approved    $83.7    mUllon    re- 
quested by  the  department  for  the  Lance 
mIssUe.  The  Senate  reduced  this  authoriza- 
tion to  $79  million,  a  reduction  of  $4.7  mU- 
llon, on  the  grounds  that  the  deleted  funds 
were  not  required  in  FT  1974. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Pershing  mIssUe 

The  House  authorized  $63.8  mUllon  as  re- 
quested by  the  department.  The  Senate  re- 
duced this  figure  to  $49.3  mlUlon.  a  reduction 
of  $4.5  mUlion. 

The  House  conferees  recede  and  accept  the 
genate  change. 

AN/TSQ  Air  Defense  Command  and  Control 

The  House  authorized  $10.6  mUllon  as  re- 
quested by  the  department.  The  Senate  re- 
duced this  authorization  to  $6.2  mUIlon,  a 
reduction  of  $4.3  mUllon. 

TTie  Senate  action  would  have  denied  fund- 
ing authority  to  provide  the  first  production 
option  on  the  system  on  the  theory  that 
sufficient  testing  had  not  been  accomplished 
to  warrant  beginning  production  in  this  fis- 
cal year. 

The  Army  advised  that  sufficient  testmg 
wUl  be  accomplished  early  in  FT  1974  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  Infrfhnatlon  for  a  decision  to 
enter  into  limited  procurement. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  position  and 
accepts  the  House  authorization  of  $10.5 
mUllon. 

Navy 
Poseidon  mlasUe  (UOM-73A) 

The  House  authorized  $211  mUllon  as  re- 
quested by  the  department  of  the  Navy.  The 
Senate  reduced  this  authorlaation  by  $35.6 
mUlion  to  defer  the  procurement  of  a  number 
of  mlssUes  from  FT  1974  untU  FT  1975. 

The  department  accepted  the  deferral  of 
the  procurement  of  these  missUee  that  were 
to  be  used  in  the  operational  testing  program 
but  requested  restoration  of  $29.6  mUllon  of 
these  funds  to  provide  for  modification  work 
to  improve  system  rellabUlty. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  restore 
$29.6  million  for  modification  worlcs  to  Im- 
prove system  rellabUlty  and  to  defer  procure- 
ment of  mlssUes  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
position.  The  authorization  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  Is  $205  mUllon. 

Sidewinder   (AJM-OH) 

The  House  authorized  $16.3  miUlon  as  re- 
quested by  the  department.  The  Senate  re- 
duced this  authorization  request  by  $1.6 
million. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Harpoon   (AGM-84A) 
The  House  authorized  $19  mUlion  as  re- 
quested by  the  department  for  advance  pro- 
curement. However,  the  Senate  reduced  the 
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H&rpoon  request  by  $4.9  million  to  keep  the 
Initial  production  rate  low  on  th«  Harpoon 
until  operational  testing  verlfles  the  produc- 
tion design 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Bulldog   (AOM-STA) 
The  Senate  recommended  $12.5  million  for 
the  Navy  to  begin  production  of  the  Bulldog 
close  support  missile  with  laser  guidance. 
The  Hoxise  bill  had  no  similar  provision. 
The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment,  reducing 
this  authorization  to  $12.4  million. 
Air  Force 
Mmuteman  III   (LGM-30) 
The   House    authorized    $401.2    million    as 
requested   by    the   department.   The   Senate 
authorized    $356.4    million,    a    reduction   of 
$46.8   million.   The   reduction   made   by   the 
Senate  was  to  malntam  the  same  production 
rate  as  last  year. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
reduction. 

Shrike  (AGM-45A) 
The  House  authorized  the  $11  million  re- 
quested by  the  department  for  this  program. 
The  Senate  reduced  this  authorization  to 
$8.8  million.  The  Senate  pointed  out  that 
$2.2  million  was  found  not  to  be  required 
untU  FY  1975. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Maverick  (AGM-65A) 
The  House  authorized  $107.1  million  as  re- 
quested by  the  department.  The  Senate  re- 
duced this  authorization  to  $97.3  million,  a 
reduction  of  $9.9  million. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  reduction  and 
accepts  the  House  position. 

SRAM   (AGM-69A) 
The    House    authorized    $136.7   million   as 
requested    by    the    department.    The    Senate 
reduced  this  authorization  to  $131.1  million, 
a  reduction  of  $5.6  million. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  position  and 
accepts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Naval  Vessels 
DLGN  nuclear  frigate,  advance  procurement 
The  House  authorized  advance  procure- 
ment funds  In  the  amount  of  $79  million  to 
provide  long-lead  time  Items  for  the  nuclear 
frigates  DLGN-41  and  DLGN-42. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  au- 
thorization. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  acknowledged  the 
requirement  for  additional  nuclear  frigates 
In  the  Navy's  fleet  air  defense  ship  Inven- 
tory. These  ships  were  not  Included  In  the 
department's  FY  1974  budget  request  because 
of  flscal  constraints.  The  House  conferees 
strongly  believe  that  the  four  nuclear- 
powered  carriers  provided  to  the  Navy  by 
the  Congress  should  have  a  minimum  of  16 
nuclear-powered  frigates  to  use  as  escorts. 
Presently  there  are  two  commissioned  frig- 
ates, two  frigates  nearlng  completion,  and 
three  more  under  contract.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  two  new  frigates  authorized  In 
this  bill  there  will  be  a  total  of  nine  nuclear- 
powered  frigates  In  the  UB.  Navy. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  position  and 
accepts  the  House  authorization.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  accepted  the  restrictive 
language  providing  that  the  $79  million 
could  be  used  only  for  the  procurement  of 
long-lead  time  Items  for  the  DLGN-41  and 
the  DLGN-42.  That  language  fxirther  pro- 
vided that  contracts  for  these  long-lead  time 
Items  ahall  be  entered  into  as  ecxm  as  prac- 
ticable unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  the  construction  of  these 
naval  vessels  Is  not  In  the  national  Interest. 

Sea  control  ship  (8CS) ,  advance  procurement 

The  House  authorized  the  $29.3  million 
request  by  the  department  for  advance  pro- 
curement for  this  new  type  naval  vessel.  The 
Senate  denied  this  request  In  Its  entirety 


since    It    had    reservations    concerning    tl\e 
validity  of  the  concept. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Navy  has  Just  recently  completed  a  aeries  of 
tests  on  board  the  USS  GUAM  (LPH-0) 
which  have  proven  that  the  concept  of  the 
sea  control  ship  Is,  In  fact,  practical  and  Is 
a  cost-effective  way  of  providing  antisub- 
marine warfare  protection  for  ship  convoys. 

The  Senate  recedes  and  accepts  the  House 
action. 

Poseidon  (SSBN)   conversions 

The  House  authorized  $79.9  million  for 
SSBN  Poseidon  conversions.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  malntamed  that  this  amount  is 
Insufficient  for  the  conversion  of  the  two 
ships  scheduled  In  the  FY  1974  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  $116.2  million  for 
this  purpose,  which  the  Navy  advises  will 
be  adequate  for  the  scheduled  conversion 
program  for  these  vessels  in  FY  1974. 

The  House,  therefore,  recedes  and  accepts 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Guided  mlssUe  frigate  (DLO) 
conversions 

The  House  authorized  $73.7  million  for  the 
modernization  of  two  vessels,  the  DLO-10 
and  DLO-11.  The  Senate  reduced  this  au- 
thorization to  $68.1  million,  a  reduction  of 
$16.6  million. 

The  Senate  is  of  the  view  that  these  ship 
modernizations  can  be  effected  within  the 
$58.1  million  authorized  by  the  Senate  for 
FY  1974  and  the  $30.8  million  previously 
provided  In  FY  1973. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Escalation 

The  House  authorized  $174  million  to  fund 
prior  year  contract  escalation  Increases  In 
the  ship  construction  budget. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  authorization  to 
$102.1  million,  polntmg  out  that  the  $71.9 
million  reduction  reflects  funds  that  are  not 
required  for  obligation  during  FY  1974. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 

Army 

M60A1  tank 

The  House  authorized  $99.4  million  for  the 

procurement  of  360  M60A1  tanks  as  requested 

by  the  Department. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  authorization  to 
$66.4  million,  a  reduction  of  $33  million.  The 
reduction  of  $33  million  was  designed  to 
defer  the  procurement  of  120  tanks.  The  De- 
partment pointed  out  that  this  reduction 
from  the  flscal  year  1974  procurement  would 
adversely  affect  plans  for  modernization  of 
the  Reserve  Component  units. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  In 
their  position  that  all  of  these  tanks  should 
be  procTired  as  requested  by  the  Department 
In  flscal  year  1974. 

The  Senate  rece^gs  and  accepts  the  House 
position. 

Torpedoes 

Navy 

Torpedo  MK-48 

The    House    authorized   $164.3    million   as 

requested     by     the     Department     for     this 

program. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  authorization  re- 
quest by  $6  million.  The  reduction  by  the 
Senate  results  In  a  denial  of  $5  million  re- 
quested for  procurement  of  automatic  test 
equipments  for  support  of  the  MK-48  torpedo 
until  such  time  as  flnal  decisions  have  been 
made  on  the  number  of  support  sites  and 
test  equipments  that  will  actually  be  required 
to  support  the  program. 

The  House  recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Captor 
The  House  authorized  $11.6  million  for  this 
program  as  requested  by  the  Department  for 
Initial    productioxL  funding    of   the    Oaptor 
system. 

The  8en»t«  denied  funds  for  this  purpose 
in  Its  entirety.  The  Senate  maintained  that 


approval  of  any  production  funding  for  flscal 
year  1974  U  not  warranted  In  view  of  the 
current  status  of  the  development  program. 
The  E>epartment  requested  that  $4.9  million 
of  the  procurement  funds  be  restored  and 
$6.7  million  of  the  balance  of  these  funds  be 
transferred  to  the  RDT&E  account. 

The   Committee  on  Conference  agreed  to 
transfer  $6.7  million  to  RDT&£,  raising  funds 
for  the  Captor  system  in  the  RDT&Z  account 
to  $19,961,000.  However,  the  House  conferees 
agreed  with  the  Senate  position  In  denying 
any  procurement  funds  for  the  system. 
The  House  recedes  from  Its  position. 
Other  weapons 
Army 
M219,  7.62  machlnegun 
The  House  authorized  $8.5  million  for  this 
program  as  requested  by  the  Department. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $U 
million  to  an  authorization  flg\ire  of  $7J 
million. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  position  and 
accepts  the  Senate  amendment. 
Meo  machlnegun 
The  House  authorized  $4.5  million  for  this 
program  as  requested  by  the  Department. 

The  Senate  denied  any  funding  for  this 
program  pointing  out  that  these  guns  would 
be  placed  in  storage  against  future  allied  re- 
quirements and  therefore  were  not  required. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $2.7 
million  for  this  program.  Therefore,  the 
House  recedes  from  Its  position  with  an 
amendment. 

M16A1  rifle 
The  Senate  had  provided  $4,185  million  for 
this   program;    and   the   House   had  denied 
fundmg  for  this  program. 

The  original  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quest for  this  program  was  $3.1  million. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  position  with 
an  amendment  which  results  In  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3.1  million  with  the  vmderstandtag 
that  the  $3.1  million  Is  adequate  to  maintain 
a  warm  production  base  through  the  1973 
funded  delivery  period. 
Navy 
MK22  machlnegun 
The  House   authorized   the   Department's 
request  of  $800,000  for  this  program  and  the 
Senate  denied  any  funding. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  position  and 
accepts  the  Senate  amendment. 
Phalanx/Vulcan  (close-in  weapons  system) 
The  House  authorized  $13  million  for  this 
program  as  requested  by  the  Department 
and  the  Senate  authorized  $5  million. 

After  the  Senate  action,  the  Department 
of  Defense  requested  a  total  of  $9  million  for 
the  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  approve  the  De- 
partment's request.  Therefore,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  recede  with  an  amendment. 
Trri-i   n — kkseabch,   orviLOPMENx,   test   and 

rVALIJATION 

General 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  modified  the 
Research  and  Development  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
departmental  request  totaled  $8,557,900,000. 
The  House  blU  authorized  a  total  of  $8,321,- 
797,000.  whereas  the  Senate  authorization 
totaled  $8,059,733,000.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  a  total  of  $8,194,885,000.  The  amount 
agreed  upon  is  $363,015,000  lees  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  two  Houses  In 
reducing  the  Research  and  Development 
budget  requests  differed  only  In  that  the 
House  applied  undistributed  reductions.  This 
amounted  to  $36,400,000  for  the  Navy  and 
$21,000,000  for  Defense  Agencies  except  for 
the  Test  and  Evaluation  program.  The  Sen- 
ate made  specific  reductions  to  various  pro- 
gram elements  throughout  the  Research  and 
Development  budget.  The  Individual  adjust- 
ments adopted  by  the  conferees  are  reflected 
in  the  following  table. 
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RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
CONFERENCE  ACTION 
jln  thousands  of  doUarsj 


Itwn  number  ind  program 


Request 


House 


Serute 


Difference 
(House- Senate) 


DOD 
reclamation 


ARMY 

1    Advanced  attack  tielicopter 49,200  49,200 

2.  Bushmaster 1 13,720  13,720 

3.  Antitank  assault  weapon  (TOW) 8,100  8.100 

4  Aenal  scout 1.000  1,000 

5  Eiploratory  ballistic  missile  defense 39,300  39,300 

s'  Advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 60,700  60,700 

7:  Site  defenae 170,000  145,000 

S   unAS 108,825  102,625 

9]  Safeguard 216,000  191,000 

10.  Military  selection,  training,  and  leadership 1,300  1,300 

W.  Land  warfare  laboratory 5,163  5,163 

12.  Nuclear  munitions 14,498  0 

13   Advanced  forward  area  air  defense  system 28,065  28,065 

14.  XM198,  155  mm  fiowitter 5,976  0 

15.  Undistributed  reduction -340 

Protrams  not  in  dispute 1,386,853  1,388,853 


45,700 

9,826 

6,520 

0 

23,900 

33,700 

100,000 

102,  700 

199,700 

1,245 

5,113 

6,100 

8.600 

5,976 


1,386.853 


-3,500 

-3,894 

-1.580 

-1,000 

-15,400 

-27,000 

-45,000 

+75 

+8,700 

-55 

-50 

+6,100 

-19,465 

+5,976 

+340 


45,700 

9,826 

6,520 

0 

39,300 

60,700 

145,000 

102, 625 

191,000 

1,245 

5,113 

6,100 

15,600 

5,976 

0 

1, 386, 853 


Total,  Army 2,108,700 


2,031,668         1.935,933 


-95.753         2.021,558 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


NAVY 

CH-  53E  helicopter 

Airborne  ASW  developments 

Submarine  silencing 

Reactor  propulsion  plants 

Advanced  command  data  system 

A4W,A1G  nuclear  propulsion  plant , 

D2W  nuclear  propulsion  reactor 

Advanced  design  submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plant.. 

NATOPHM , 

Environmental  protection...... 

Strategic  cruise  missile 

Surface  effect  ships , 

V.'STOL  for  sea  control  ship . 

Advanced  propulsion  tor  V/STOi ' 

Aerial  target  systems  development 

AEGIS. 


Surf  ice-launched  weaponry,  systems,  and  techndofy 

CAPTOR 

Undistributed  reduction 

Programs  noi  in  dispute 2, 


Total,  Navy 2,711,700 


2.675,300         2.656,200 


-19,100         2.682,000 


Airborne  warning  and  control  system. 
L  Missile  attack  assessment 

2.  Minuteman 

3.  Advanced  airborne  command  post 

4.  Advanced  medium  STOL  transport.... 

5.  Advanced  turbofan  engine 

6.  Subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy 

7.  B-1  bomber 


AIR  FORCE 


t  A-10  (A-X) 
9.  F-5E  (F-5F) 


10.  Ckise  iir  support  weapon  systeai... .............. . 

IL  Lightweight  fighter  prototypo 

12.  Human  resources . . ............ ........................... 

Undistributed  reduction 

Propams  not  in  dispute 2,061,100         2.061,100         2,061,100 2,061,180 


197,800 

10,300 

99,800 

37,300 

67,200 

15,600 

72.200 

473,500 

112,400 

2,600 

8,000 

46,500 

8,200 


155,800 

10.300 

99,800 

37.300 

67,200 

15.600 

22.000 

473,500 

112,400 

2.600 

8,000 

40,000 

5,211 


155,800 

6,100 

99,700 

33,100 

65,200 

0 

0 

373,500 

92,400 

16,600 

0 

46,500 

8,200 


0 

-4,200 

-100 

-4,200 

-2,000 

-15,600 

-22,000 

-100,000 

-20,000 

+14,000 

-8,000 

-1-6,500 

+2.989 


/ 


55,800 

8,700 

99,700 

33,100 

65.200 

0 

22,000 

473,500 

112,400 

16,600 

8,000 

46,500 

8,200 


Total,  Air  Force. 


3,212.500         3,110,811         2,958.200         -1S2.611 


3, 110. 800 


ARPA: 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


1.  Strategic  technology. 

2.  Tactical  technology 

3.  Advance  command,  control,  and  communicetlon  technology 

4.  Nuclear  monitoring  tesearcr 

5.  Defense  research  sciences— Information  processing  techniques. 
Programs  not  in  dispute 


Total. 


DCA: 

6.  Defense  communication  system 

7.  Defense  communication  system  tost  and  evaluation. 
Programs  not  in  dispute 


I.  DIA. 


Total. 


DMA: 
9.         Mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  Investigations. 
Programs  not  in  dispute.. 


ToUi. 


DNA: 
10.         Nuclear  weapons  effects  development. 
U.         Nuclear  weapons  effects  tests 


Total. 


12.NSA 

13.  Undistributed  reduction 

Other  programs  not  in  dispute. 

Total,  defense  agencies. 


ToUI.  Department  of  Defense  authorization 8,557,900         8,321,797         8,059,733         -262.064         8,319,936 
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Conference 


45,700 

9,826 

6,520 

0 

34.000 

52,700 

135,000 

102, 625 

181.000 

1.245 

5,113 

6,100 

11,100 

5,976 

0 

1,386.853 


1,983.758 


30,000 

30,000 

28,800 

-1.200 

28.800 

28,800 

12,731 

12,  731 

11.986 

-745 

12,731 

11,986 

8.708 

8,708 

8,208 

-500 

8,708 

8,708 

7,202 

7,202 

6,902 

-300 

.  .-^,  6,902 

6,902 

5.849 

5,849 

4,800 

-1.049 

5,849 

5.849 

7,534 

7,534 

7,250 

-284 

7,250 

7,250 

7,202 

7.202 

7,000 

-202 

7,000 

7,000 

11,700 

11,700 

11,600 

-100 

11,600 

11,600 

24,000 

24,000 

18,830 

-5,170 

18,830 

18,830 

9,100 

9,100 

8,950 

-150 

8,950 

8,950 

15,200 

15,200 

0 

-15.  200 

15,200 

2.500 

72.800 

72,800 

60,900 

-11,900 

60,900 

60.900 

26,300 

26.300 

22,400 

-3.900 

26,300 

24,300 

11,300 

11,300 

5,900 

-5,400 

5,900 

5.900 

14. 355 

14. 355 

12,455 

-1,900 

14, 355 

14,355 

43,134 

43,134 

40,134 

-3,000 

43,134 

40,134 

9,260 

9,260 

4,760 

-4,500 

9.260 

4,760 

13,2tl 

13,261 

13, 261 

0 

19,961 

19,961 

-36,400  .. 
2,382,064 

+36.400 

-11.694 
2.382.064 

0 

182,064 

2,382,064  .. 

2,382.064 

2,670,749 


155,800 

8,700 

99,700 

33,100 

65,200 

0 

11,000 

448,500 

107.400 

16,600 

5,000 

46.500 

8,200 

—32.000 

2,061,100 


3, 034, 800 


72,500 

72.500 

69,800 

-2,700 

69,800 

69,800 

27,600 

27,600 

27,100 

-500 

27,100 

27.100 

9,800 

9.800 

8,800 

-1,000 

8,800 

8,«n 

21,400 

21,400 

21,100 

-300 

21,100 

21,100 

37,100 

37,100 

36,600 

-500 

36,600 

36,600 

42, 141 

42. 141 

42,141  ... 

42. 141 

42,141 

210,  541 

210. 541 

205,541 

-5,000 

205,541 

205,541 

9,530 
4,100 
7,470 

9,530 
4,100 
7,470 

8.830 
3,900 
7,470  .. 

-700 
-200 

8.830 
3.900 
7.470 

8,830 
3,900 
7,470 

21,100 
6.405 

21.100 
6,405 

20,200 
3,90& 

-900 
-2,500 

20,200 
5,083 

20,200 
5,083 

7,985 
3,930 

7,985 
3.930 

7,585 
3,930  .. 

-400 

7,985 
3.930 

7,985 
3,930 

11,915 

11.915 

11,515 

-400 

11,915 

11,915 

53,509 
73,691 

53,509 
73,691 

52,409 
69,  791 

-1,100 
-3,900 

52.409 
69.791 

52.409 
69.791 

127,200 
93.500 

127,200 

93,500 
-21,000  ... 

122,200 
91,700 

-5,000 

-1,800 
+21.000 

122,200 

91,700 
-5,400 
54,339 

122,200 

91,700 
-5,400 

54,339 

54,339 

54.339  .. 

54.339 

525,000 

504,000 

■ 

509,400 

+5.400 

505,578 

505,578 

8,194.885 
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B-l  Aircraft  :;:_ 

The  House  bUl  authorized  the  full  $473.5 
mllUon  requested.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$100  million  less,  or  $373.5  mUlion,  and  rep- 
resented an  expression  by  the  Senate  of  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  progress  and  man- 
agement of  this  program. 

This  program  has  experienced  major  prob- 
lems affecting  schedule  slippage  and  cost  In- 
creases twice  since  the  B-l  program  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  were  advised  by  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Pore©  dated  October  6, 
1973.  that  a  number  of  constructive  actions 
had  been  taken  by  the  Air  Force,  but  that 
preliminary  views  of  the  special  committee 
established  by  the  Air  Force,  headed  by  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  BlspUnghoff,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foiindatlon,  to  assess 
the  B-l  development  program  Indicated  that 
the  program  "Is  success  oriented  and  austere 
In  funding  and  schedule.  Therefore,  there 
could  be  difficulty  In  transitioning  from  the 
development  to  the  production  phase  as  the 
program  Is  now  structured."  "The  BlspUng- 
hoff Committee  believes  that  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  not  the  conservative  process  that 
they  would  endorse  .  .  .  and  additional  pro- 
gram adjustments  could  Increase  the  present 
development  program  estimate  by  as  much 
as  10  percent."  The  letters  also  advised  that 
an  Independent  cost  analysis  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force  reflected  further  Increases  In 
cost  estimates  above  the  amounts  previously 
reported.  Total  research  and  development 
program  costs  now  are  estimated  to  be 
»2,840,000,000  and  procurement  $12,050,000.- 
000  for  a  total  program  cost  of  $14,890,000,000. 

The  conferees  discussed  this  program  at 
length.  Including  technical,  schedule,  and 
cost  uncertainties  and  expressed  concern  as 
to  the  possibility  of  further  significant  prob- 
lems which  would  delay  the  program  and  add 
to  costs. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $448.5  million,  coupled  with  the  following 
specific  gxildance.  The  reduction  of  $26  mil- 
lion from  the  amotmt  requested  will  be  ap- 
plied In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  firing  of 
contractor  employees.  The  reduction  should 
be  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  actions 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following : 

a.  Delay  award  of  contract  for  defensive 
avionics.  With  the  delay  in  program  sched- 
ule, procurement  of  these  "off-the-shelf" 
items  may  be  deferred  and  would  permit  more 
advanced  equipment  that  would  be  available 
later  to  be  Incorporated. 

b.  Reduce  the  offensive  avionics  work  con- 
sistent with  the  delay  in  the  program. 

c.  Delay  or  reduce,  the  level  of  work  on 
the  full-scale  fatigue  article,  consistent  with 
the  progrtma  delay. 

d.  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  In- 
terface also  could  be  deferred. 

F-5E  (P-5P)  Aircraft 

The  House  bill  authorized  $2.6  mllUon  re- 
quested for  the  F-5E  aircraft  program.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  letter  dated 
J\ily  9,  1973,  requested  an  increase  In  au- 
thorization to  complete  a  definition  study 
and  initiate  full  scale  development  and  test- 
ing of  two  prototype  aircraft  of  a  two-seat 
version  of  the  Northrop  F-5E  International 
fighter  to  be  designated  the  P-5F. 

The  Senate  bill  approved  the  addition  of 
$14  million  for  this  purpose.  The  House 
recedes. 

A-10  Aircraft 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  $112.4  mil- 
lion requested.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$sa.4  million,  or  $30  million  less  than  the 
House,  and  reduced  the  qutmtlty  of  10  re- 
search and  development  funded  airplanes 
to  6. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $107.4 
million,  but  limited  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  only  6  airplanes. 


Strategic  Cruise  Missiles  and  Decoys 

The  House  approved  an  authorization  of 
$22  million  for  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed 
Decoy  (SCAD)  and  $15.2  million  for  the 
Strategic  Cruise  Missile  (SCM)  consistent 
with  the  revised  request  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Senate  deleted  both  amounts 
because  the  Department  of  Defense  had  not 
decided  specifically  what  technology  pro- 
grams to  pursue  and  what  the  requirements 
are  for  specific  weapon  systems  to  bo  de- 
veloped. The  Senate  stated  that  a  part  of 
the  $210  million  provided  to  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  for  related  genertd  technology 
could  be  used  to  continue  basic  decoy  and 
cruise  missile  technology  up  to  subsystem 
and  component  development,  but  precluded 
the  Initiation  of  advanced  development  pro- 
totype programs  both  for  SCAD  and  SCN. 

The  SCM  and  SCAD  programs  as  originally 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1974  subsequently 
were  completely  reoriented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  letter  of  July  6,  1973.  advised 
that  he  had  decided  to  terminate  f\Ul  engi- 
neering development  of  SCAD  and  had  re- 
duced the  amount  requested  by  $50.2  million 
from  $72.2  million  to  $22  million.  These 
funds  would  be  used  to  conduct  a  tech- 
nology demonstration  of  critical  subsystems 
aud  Include  testing  of  the  SCAD  brassboard 
B-52  decoy  electronics  and  continued  turbo- 
fan  engine  development. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  let- 
ter dated  August  28,  1973,  advised  that  the 
SCM  program  would  be  continued  and  pro- 
vide flight  demonstrations  of  an  advanced 
developmental  prototype  airframe  and  pro- 
pulsion system.  Tests  would  Include  under- 
water and  air  launch  capability  demonstra- 
tions and  also  consider  surface  launch  feasi- 
bility. 

These  letters  were  received  too  late  for 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  to  hold  hearings  and  exam- 
ine the  specific  details  of  these  reoriented 
programs.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this  Is 
required  before  the  committees  will  approve 
any  advanced  development  prototype  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senat*  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
Its  report  on  the  bUl  recognized  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
fiscal  year  1974  may  formulate  and  establish 
a  specific  program  requirement  for  a  decoy 
or  missile  which  could  be  the  basis  for  a 
proposed  program  action  which  the  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  would  then  con- 
sider on  its  merit  and.  if  approved,  authorize 
Initiation  during  fiscal  year  1974;  and  If 
there  Is  no  urgency,  a  proposal  could  be  made 
as  part  of  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year 
1975  request. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $11  million  for  SCAD  and  $2.5  million  for 
SCN  with  the  understanding  that  the  use  of 
these  funds  would  conform  with  the  follow- 
ing guidance. 

a.  Develop  components  and  subsystems 
such  as  advanced  turbofan  engines,  ramjets, 
high  density  fuels,  advance  navigation  and 
guidance  systems,  such  as  TERCOM. 

b.  Conduct  studies  to  determine  the  si>e- 
clflc  requirement  for  alternative  weapon  sys- 
tems that  could  provide  such  capabilities  as 
a  stand-off  launch  missile  as  a  hedge  against 
major  problems  that  could  Jeopardize  the 
B-l,  improving  the  penetrating  capability  of 
the  B-52Q  and  H.  providing  for  tactical  cruise 
missiles  beyond  Harpoon,  and  providing  a 
surface  or  submarine  launched  strategic 
cruise  missile. 

c.  Submit  the  results  of  these  studies  as 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  request  so  that 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  requirements  in  greater  depth 
and  In  concert  with  all  other  programs  in- 
volved in  these  mission  areas.  This  does  not 
preclude  a  submission  of  a  prc^osed  repro- 
grammlng  action  if  the  \irgency  of  such  a 


requirement  warrants  Initiation  during  fiscal 
year  1974. 

d.  Encourage  the  continued  close  coordina- 
tion and  management  of  common  technology 
programs  between  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
Including  integration  of  requirements  to 
minimize  unwarranted  parallel  developments. 

e.  Prohibit  the  initiation  of  advanced  de- 
velopment prototype  programs. 

Light  Area  Defense  System  (LADS) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $42.4  mllllou 
for  development  of  a  Light  Area  Defense  Sys- 
tem (LADS):  $15.4  million  of  this  amount 
was  provided  under  the  Exploratory  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  program  and  $27  mlUlon 
under  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
program. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  full  amount  of  $42.7 
million  requested  primarily  because  the  ^M 
treaty  precludes  deployment  of  this  sys^ftr>^ 
and  because  there  are  serious  technical  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  a  Light  Area  Defense  even 
If  developed  would  be  effective  in  countering 
either  a  small  attack  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  a  nuclear  threat  by  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  advised 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees that  the  $42.4  million  requested  Is 
not  mtended  to  be  used  to  develop  a  Light 
Area  Defense  System.  The  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  by  letter 
dated  October  9,  1973.  advised  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  denial  of 
these  funds  would  create  a  serious  void  in 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  technology  base 
and  eliminate  vitally  Important  research  not 
uniquely  required  for  Light  Area  Defense. 
The  letter  also  stated  that  the  technology 
developments  in  this  program  also  would 
have  application  in  other  strategic  areas  such 
as  satellite  detection,  discrimination,  pro- 
tection, and  Interception. 

The  conferees  also  were  advised  that  this 
program  would  support  continuation  of  data 
collection  on  the  radar  and  optical  signa- 
tures of  ICBM  tanks  which  fragment  upon 
reentering  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  the 
special  target  program  effort  previously  sup- 
ported by  the  Site  Defense  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $29.- 
100.000  solely  to  support  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense technology  with  the  understanding 
that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  none  of  these 
funds  will  be  applied  to  the  development 
of  a  Light  Area  Defense  System. 
Site  Defense 

The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
of  $146  million  for  the  Site  Defense  proto- 
type demonstration  program.  This  repre- 
sented a  reduction  of  $25  million  from  the 
anaount  requested.  The  House  committee  be- 
lieved that  a  program  of  $145  million  Is  suffi- 
cient for  an  orderly  Research  and  Develop- 
ment program  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  that  the 
Increase  requested  over  fiscal  year  1973  was 
not  adequately  Justified. 

The  Senate  bill  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quested by  $70  million  to  $100  million,  which 
Is  $45  million  below  the  House.  The  Senate 
action  was  consistent  with  that  of  the  House 
in  slowing  the  pace  of  development  of  this 
program,  which  is  presently  limited  to  a 
prototype  demonstration.  Site  Defense,  ex- 
cept within  certain  limitations,  could  not  be 
deployed  under  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
treaty  except  at  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority site.  It,  therefore,  essentially  con- 
stitutes a  hedge  in  the  event  that  the  treaty 
Is  violated  by  the  Soviets,  or  If  the  United 
States  deems  It  necessary  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  in  the  interest  of  Its  strategic  deterrent 
posture. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $135  mUlion  with  the  understanding  that 
none  of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  conduct 
contract  studies  for  deployment  of  a  National 
Command  Authority  site. 
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Close  Air  Support  Weapon  Systems 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  $8  million 
requested  for  the  Cloee  Air  Support  Weapon 
Systems  to  begin  englneermg  development  of 
a  laser  seeker  for  the  Maverick  missile.  The 
Senate  bill  denied  the  $8  mlUlon  requested 
m  favor  of  using  the  Bulldog  laser  seeker 
on  the  Maverick  missile. 

TTie  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $6  mil- 
lion, of  which  $3  million  wlU  be  used  only 
for  mtegratlon  of  the  Bulldog  missile  seeker 
in  Maverick  and  $2  million  only  for  fur- 
ther development  of  the  TV  Maverick  seeker. 
Advanced   Forward   Area  Air  Defense 

The  House  bUl  authorized  $19,465  mUllon 
under  this  program  for  the  Low  Altitude  For- 
ward Area  Air  Etefense  (LOPAADS)  program. 

The  Senate  denied  all  of  these  funds  be- 
cause the  Army  had  not  yet  determined  that 
there  is  a  valid  requirement  for  another  all- 
weather  air  defense  missile. 

The  conferees  were  advised  by  the  Army 
that  Its  requirement  had  been  reduced  to  $7 
million,  of  which  $2.6  million  would  support 
m-hoxise  costs  to  obtain  and  evaluate  con- 
tractor projXMals  and  $4.5  million  to  cover 
Initial  contract  costs  following  contractor 
selection. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $2.6  mil- 
lion which  win  support  Army  in-house  costs 
Includmg  the  solicitation  and  evaluation  of 
contractor  proposals.  Allowing  more  than 
$2.6  mllUon  would  constitute  approval  of  the 
program.  If  the  Army  decides  to  proceed 
with  this  program  and  require*  lunds  to  Ini- 
tiate contractor  effort,  this  should  be  pro- 
posed in  conjunction  with  the  submission 
of  the  fiscal  year  1975  request. 

StTRFACE   EFFECTS   SHIPS 

The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
of  $72.8  million,  which  is  the  amoimt  re- 
quested, for  the  Surface  Effects  Ships  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  reduced  the  authorization 
by  $11.9  million  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Navy  that  the  $11.9  million  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  program  during  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  language  which 
required  that,  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 
for  the  Navy,  $60.9  million  is  authorized  only 
for  the  Surface  Effects  Ships  program.  This 
restrictive  language  was  added  because  the 
key  events,  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
100  ton  test  program,  approval  to  proceed 
with  detailed  design,  and  progress  of  sup- 
porting technology  In  solving  all  major  tech- 
mcal  problems,  will  occur  after  the  Congress 
acts  on  this  bill.  This  language  Is  Intended 
to  prevent  funds  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram from  being  reprogramed  to  other  re- 
quirements if  these  forecasted  events  do  not 
occur  as  scheduled.  Since  this  is  consistent 
with  the  desires  of  the  House,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  retain  the  language.  The 
House  recedes. 

Tm-K  m — Acnv«  forces 
End  strengths 

The  House  bill  contained  authorized  end 
strengths  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  that  were  13,037  below  the  amount 
requested.  The  amounts  authorized  by  serv- 
ice in  the  House  bill  were  as  follows: 

Army    791,  627 

Navy    565,912 

Marine   Corps   196,363 

Air   Force   665,963 

The  House  bill  also  contained  the  re- 
quirement that  Its  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  to  the  House  by  April  of  1974 
on  the  advisability  of  malntammg  our 
present  level  of  military  commitment  to 
Europe. 

The  Senate  bUl  authorized  end  strengths 
for  the  year  ending  Jtine  30.  1974,  by  service 
as  follows : 


Army   808,806 

Navy    666   320 

Marine  Corps 196, 419 

Air  Force --  666,367 

However,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
end  strengths  authorized  should  be  reduced 
by  156,100  as  of  June  30,  1974,  with  the  re- 
ductions to  be  apportioned  among  the  serv- 
ices by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the 
Secretary  required  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  on  the  manner  In  which  the 
reductions  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
military  departments.  The  Senate  language 
further  required  that  the  reductions  shall  be 
applied  to  the  minimum  extent  practicable 
to  support  forces. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  op- 
posed the  reductions  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

The  Department  maintained  that  reduc- 
tioivs  of  the  size  called  for  in  the  Senate 
bill  would  have  required  reducing  fighting 
forces  and  would  have  created  excessive  per- 
sonnel turbulence. 

After  extensive  discussion,  the  Conferees 
agreed  on  the  end-strength  totals  in  the 
Senate  amendment  and  further  agreed  on  a 
total  reduction  of  43,000  to  be  Imposed  as 
of  June  30,  1974,  with  the  reductions  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  Services  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  60  days  on  the  manner 
of  apportionment  among  Seri'ices  and  mis- 
sions. 

The  Conferees  wish  to  state  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  effect  manpower 
economies  which  will  result  In  reductions  In 
the  next  several  years  of  at  least  the  magni- 
tude Imposed  In  the  present  bill  If  such  are 
determined  to  be  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  national  security. 

Exclusion  of  reservists  from  active-duty 
strength  computation 

The  Senate  bill  contatoed  language  makmg 
permanent  the  provision  of  law  that  has 
appeared  in  previous  authorization  bills  ex- 
cluding ready  Reservists  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  making  the  computation  to  deter- 
mine the  active-duty  end  strength  of  any 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  House  bill  had  contained  the  same 
excltision  as  a  requirement  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
adding  to  the  language  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  a  provision  from  the  House  bill 
that  the  exclusion  of  Reservists  ordered  to 
active  duty  shall  include  those  on  active 
duty  for  tralnmg,  and  the  Senate  agrees  to 
same. 

Semiannual  report  on  units  called  to 
active  duty 

Section  303  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
whenever  one  or  more  units  of  the  ready  Re- 
serve are  ordered  to  active  duty,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  semi-annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  listing  the  necessity  of  havmg 
such  units  on  active  duty,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  mission  of  each  unit,  an  evalua- 
tion of  Its  performance,  the  unit  deployment 
and  other  Information  as  appropriate. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Codification  of  Authorization  Authority  and 

the  Addition  of  Authorization  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Civilian  Manpower 

Section  304  of  the  Senate  bill  would  re-, 
quire  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  end 
strength  for  civilian  employees  for  such  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  on  July  1,  1974.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision. 

Section  604(a)  of  the  House  bill  would 
amend  Chapter  4  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  by  addmg  new  sections  after  Section 
137  of  Chapter  4,  Title  10.  The  House  version 


would  retain  the  authorization  language  In 
existing  law  but  it  would  codify  such  lan- 
guage as  a  permanent  part  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code.  This  codification  clari- 
fies the  statutory  requirement  for  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  various  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Basically,  this 
requires  authorization  before  funds  can  be 
appropriated,  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
categories  specified.  The  word  "annual"  was 
eliminated  with  the  result  that  It  covers  all 
appropriations  for  such  purposes. .  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  object  to  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill.  The  Department 
opposed  the  authorization  of  end  strength 
for  civilian  employees  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  limit  flexibility  in  manpower  manage- 
ment and  on  further  grotonds  that  Congress 
presently  has  stilBclent  overall  review  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that 
civilian  manpower  totals  over  900,000  and 
costs  approximately  $13.5  billion  annually. 
Over  90  percent  of  civilians  are  In  support 
and  overheeid  functions.  Proper  review  and 
control  of  defense  expenditures  require  the 
kind  of  review  that  annual  authorization 
enforces,  the  Senate  conferees  declared. 

The  Senate  conferees  recede  on  the  Ian- 
gauge  of  Section  604(a)  of  the  House  bill, 
and  the  House  conferees  recede  on  the  re- 
quirement for  authorization  for  the  civilian 
end  strength  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Early  release  of  regular   military  personnel 

Section  305  of  the  Senate  bill  was  a  fioor 
amendment  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  release  military  person- 
nel without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
relating  to  tenure  or  continuation  except 
that  personnel  with  over  18  years  of  service 
could  not  have  been  released  until  they  have 
attained  20  years.  The  provision  would  have 
provided  regular  officers  so  released  to  be 
paid  the  same  readjustment  pay  as  now  pro- 
vided to  Reservists  under  Section  687  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  language  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  equalizing  the  retention  oppor- 
tunities of  regular  and  Reserve  officers. 

The  House  conferees  were  concerned  that 
the  Senate  provision  would  have  changed 
the  existing  career  understanding  of  regu- 
lar officers  and  would  have  sharply  modified 
complex  existing  law  without  adequate  study 
and  hearings.  The  House  conferees,  therefore, 
were  adamant  In  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE    IV RESERVE    FORCES 

Naval  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  strength 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  contains  the  annual 
authorization  for  the  average  strength  of  the 
selecteft.  Reserve  for  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent or  the  Armed  Forces.  For  the  Naval 
Reserve  the  House  bill  provided  an  authori- 
zation of  116,981.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
121,481.  The  House  authorization  corresponds 
to  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Senate  version  added  4,500  to  the  re- 
quested strength  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  an 
action  taken  to  avoid  the  forced  release  of 
selected  Reservists. 

Both  Houses  recede  in  their  position  with 
an  amendment  providing  an  authorization 
of  119.231. 

The  House  bill  authorized  11,800  as  the 
strength  of  the  Coasi  Guard  Reserve.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  11,300,  the  amount 
requested. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
has  supervision  over  the  Coast  Guard,  Indi- 
cated that  the  Coast  Guard  could  not  ab- 
sorb the  additional  500  Reserve  spaces  be- 
cause the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  ha^  already  been  en- 
acted into  law  and  does  not  Include  money 
for  training  these  additional  500  Reservists. 

The  House  recedes. 
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TXTUE   V— MiLiTART   TRADTOG   STUDENT  LOADS  Sympathetic  With  thc  aim  of  providing  ade-  the  Senate  conferees  that  the  limitation  In 

»ie  Senate  bill  provided  the  authorized  quate  notlflcatlon  as  far  In  advance  as  pos-  the  Senate  bill  was  too  restrictive  and  that 

mUltary  training  student  loculs  as  requested  slble  on  base  closures  or  curtailment  of  De-  language  In  the  law  Itself  is  not  required 

by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  request  fense    activities   and    urge    the   Department  The  Senate  therefore  recedes  on  Its  lan 

by  service  was  as  foUows:  ot  Defense  to  Improve  Its  procedures  In  this  guage  and  the  conferees  agree  that  the  num- 

Army 89  300  ^^^'^-  ber  of  enlisted  aides  shall  be  limited  to  a 

Navy IIIIIIIIII""!""  vslsoo  Multlyear  contracting  limitation  total   of   no   more  than  678   with   the  dls- 

Marine  Corps 38.000  The  House  bUl  contained  a  provision  pro-  trtbutlon  of  authorization  for  use  of  such 

Air   PNarce Ss!  100  hlbttlng    multi-year    contracts    unless    spe-  aides  among  the  military  departments  to  be 

Naval  Reserve 17.400  clfically  authorized  by  Congress  when  such  <let«rmlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Marine  Reserve 6,700  contracts  Involve  termination  charges  greater  Survivor  benefits  plan 

The  House  version  of  the  bUl  provided  for  ,*^*^  *^  mllUon.  "Hie  provision  U  slmUar  to  The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 

mcile^t  r^S^Tct^oS  l^  ?he  tmi^L^TJiS^li^!:  l^ZV.'fui^ion '"'**  "^  '"'  ^''"''^  authorlza-  to  extend  for  sU  months-untu  March  21! 

tlon  for  each  of  the  services  which  reflects  a  ^„  ^i!  *  t-  Kin         ♦  ,     ^                        v,  1»''4— the   time    period    during    which    pre- 

10-percent  reduction  In  the  undergraduate  „  J?,t,^°*^  ^"^  contained  no  comparable  vlously  retired  mUltary  personnel  may  enroU 

education  programs.  *^^    XT'    .           h  In  the  survivor  benefits  plan  for  retired  mlll- 

The  Senate  bUl,  providing  no  specified  re-  senate  recedes.  tary  personnel   enacted   by   the  Congrasa  as 

ductlons.  provided  that  the  training  load  for  Recomputatlon  of  mUltary  retired  pay  Public  Law  93-425  on  September  ai.  1973. 

each  of  the  services  be  reduced  consistent  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  separate  title,  "^^  House  recedes, 

with  any  overall  reductions  In  manpower.  the  Intent  of  which  was  to  provide  that  mill-  Chemical  warfare  study 

The  House  conferees  believe,  therefore,  that  tary  personnel  retired  prior  to  January  1.  The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision  see- 
the objective  of  the  House  reduction  can  be  1973,  would  have  their  retired  pay  recom-  tlon  1104,  calling  for  a  study  by  the  National 
accomplished  and  the  Hoxise,  therefore,  re-  puted  on  January  1,  1973.  pay  scales  at  age  Academy  of  Science  on  the  most  effective 
cedes.  60  except  that  those  retired  for  physical  dls-  method    of    eliminating    chemical    warfare 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision.  Sec-  ability  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  agents.   The   House   bill   contained   no  com- 

tlon   502,    which   would  repeal   the  require-  of  1949  with  30  percent  or  greater  disability  parable     provision.     The     House     conferees 

ment  for  annual  authorization  of  training  would  be  able  to  recompute  Immediately.  The  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  conferees  that  the 

loads.  As  training  Is  an  Important  part  of  Senate  title  was  adopted  as  a  floor  amend-  hearings  on  the  matter  have  recently  been 

the  Defense  budget  running  Into  billions  an-  ment.  The  House  bUl  contained  no  compa-  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 

nually.  the  House  conferees  believe  that  an-  rable  provision.  Moreover,  separate  hearings  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

nuMi  review   by   the   Committees   on   Armed  on  the  matter  in  the  House  had  recommend-  The  Senate  recedes. 

Services   U   vital   and,   therefore,   adamanUy  ed  against  such  a  provision.  Aerial  acrohfttm  ri»TT.r.ri<.tr«ti«n.  «„».i,4«.  tv. 

opposed  Section  602  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  langiiage  was  not  germane  to  ^                 nnu^^tJ^*,       "*'  "" 

The  Senate  recedes.  the  House  bill.  ^    «.     .    k.V,         » V^T 

The  Senat*  rureriM  ^he  Senate  bill  Contained  a  provision  pro- 

Tiru:  VI— ABM  PBOCRAM— LiMrrATioNB  ON  ^°''  senate  recedes.  hlbltlng  demonstrations  outside  the  United 

DSPLOTMSNT  Study  commlsslon  gtates  by  military  aerial  acrobatic  teams. 
Title  VI  of  the  Senate  bill  contains  lan-  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  to  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provl- 
guage  Identical  to  that  included  In  last  establish  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  slon.  The  Senate  amendment  was  not  ger- 
year's  authorization  prohibiting  the  Inltla-  to  conduct  an  18-month  study  on  all  aspects  mane  to  the  House  bill, 
tlon  of  work  on  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys-  of  military  and  civilian  manpower.  While  the  House  conferees  agreed  that 
tern  In  any  site  other  than  Grand  Forks.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provl-  overseas  performances  of  such  military  teams 
North  Dakota.  As  a  site  around  the  National  slon.  The  Department  of  Defense  opposed  should  be  used  sparingly  and  only  In  those 
Command  Authorities  would  be  the  only  the  study  on  the  grounds  that  sufHcient  in-  Instances  where  It  Is  clearly  In  the  best  In- 
other  site  consistent  with  the  ABM  llmlta-  formation  on  manpower  Is  presently  fur-  terests  of  the  United  States,  the  House  op- 
tion treaty,  and  as  no  such  site  Is  planned  nlshed  to  the  Congress.  The  Department  was  poees  an  outright  legal  prohibition  aa 
or  requested,  the  House  recedes.  also  concerned  that  the  work  of  the  commls-  Inadvisable. 

Limitation  on  title  I  and  title  II  *'°°  could  result  In  the  delay  of  consldera-  The  Senate  recedes. 

authorUMtion  *'oh  of  proposals  In  the  manpower  area  and  Prohibition  of  U.S.  combat  activities  In 

The  House  blU  contained  a  floor  amend-  !^t*  J^l*/,^'  authorized.  18  months,  was  In-  Southeast  Asia 

ment  providing  an  overall  dollar  Umltatlon  ^eHoZ>''<^ntl^Srauesnole<i  the  need  '^*  ^°*"'  ^"^  contained  a  provision,  sec- 

on  the  total  authorization  of  Titles  I  and  H  for  such  a^i^^lon    Howeter^^Lnft^  ""'^    "°'^-   P'o^^l^S  *   restatement   of   the 

of  the  blU  of  $20,455,255,000.  The  amendment  ^°' r„^^  *  J°T^  °^„.    .IT  ^k^;  ^    ^^  *  ^^^  prohibition  on  funding  of  UB.  mUltary 

would  have  effected  a  $949.7  mUllon  reduc-  ^^f'^pieT  of  ^n^wer   on^e   l^fe^  *"*''*""  »°-  °'*''  °'  ''^'^  °«f  »»>•  •*»°'«'  °^ 

tlon  in  the  total  of  ■•31.395,000  for  approved  ;,,d„^'i!^,„!L,  T,!fw  ttnHv  t^L^nH^  Indochina  without  the  express  consent  of  the 

programs  In  the  House  blU.  ^         required  such  a  study  to  be  under-  congress. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  comparable  -J^^  ti«„«.    th»«.f„,«    ,«i„^t»r.M,  --..^«.  ^'°'^*  *^®  amendment  continues  language 

provision.                                                   '^  ,Th«  House,  therefore    reluctantly  recedes  presently  In  law  and  is  consistent  with  the 

uni?t^r^^°'i?;.-^o?:-^rrthi  -^iT£"'"°S^^^^  ^°i^^^hrr^^/^°er--^^^^--- 

J^^lCat'lSr^^**^  ""'  ^  1973?plu^4.r%*  ^^^f^.^ol^,  ''Jo^Sir  ti^Ss^f  ^-'^aUon  on  advance  payment  to 
U.  wr.,^«  r.^-.  Defense  manpower.  contractors 
ine  nouse  receaes.  ^^^^  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision.  sec- 
Economic  adjustment                                         a.„.,«  „„^, ,  »»,     w.„   „   ..  .     ^  *'on  1108,  providing  a  limitation  of  $20  mU- 

The  senate  bUl  contained  a  separate  title,  resmctWe^lLu^e    sl^l^  to^af  «^.!^  ""'^  °''  «*'*°«'  P'^"^""*  ">»*  '^^  **  ^'^'> 

Title  Vn.  adopted  as  a  floor  amendment  to  iT^^tZ!.^^^Z^!Z  ^    ^t           ^  ^  "  '^''^^''^  contractor  without  prior  con- 

the  Senate,  designed  to  alleviate  the  Impart  Snd^I?^ t^!^A  nr^fm      ">»   "^   "^  gresslonal   approval.  WhUe  the  House  con- 

on  communities  affected  by  base  closures  or  ^r^„;,„.  AX^„  „I^^:.               ».  ^*'^'  ^"'■*  sympathetic  to  the  purposes  of 

curtaUment  of  Defense  activities.  The  title  ^^LT^.^J^^^  ^,  »     .     °h  ^"'=*>/f-  the  amendment,  they  were  concerned  that 

would  have  provided  an  Office  of  Economic  ^t^^;I^^  t^^J"^  T^  again  adamant  In  the    language    was    unduly    restrictive    and 

Adjustment  in  the  Department  of  Defens^  ^  ^n1^^   fn    .0^   j;?''''*'2ilt  •^"S^fg"  could  result  in  delays  on  important  weapons 

with   a  $50  mUllon  authorization  to  aL^  S^^^^fo^Lil          *^'°''   ^^^  '"'^^^  programs.                                  *^                  *^ 

communities    affected    by    Defense    changes  -iTT,    ^  ^^  The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  amend 

and  would  have  required  180  days'  notlflca-  Hoiose  reluctantly  recedes.  the  language  of  the  section  to  provide  a  60- 

tlon  of  base  clostires  or  curtaUments  together  Enlisted  aides  ***y  iiotlce  to  the  Congress  prior  to  advance 

with  the  requirement  for  consultation  with  In  approving  manpower  authorizations  for  P^^™*****  '°  excess  of  $25  mUUon.  with  either 

local  communities  prior  to  such  actions.  The  the  Department  of  Defense  the  House  Com-  "f""  having  the  option  to  reject  a  proposed 

House  conferees  faUed  to  be  convinced  of  mlttee   on   Armed   Services   specified   In   Its  ^°*S  within  the  preecrlbed  60  days, 

the  necessity  for  such  a  statutory  provision  report   that    the   present    total    of   enlisted  recedes, 

which   had   not   been   previously  subject  to  aides,  1,732.  was  excessive  and  that  the  num-  AWACS  funds  study 

hearings.  TTtils  Is  particularly  true  In  view  of  ber  should  be  reduced  to  1.105.  The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision,  sec- 

l«    t?^  J    ,L^       Department  of  Defense  The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision,  sec-  "^^^  11<».  prohibiting  release  of  long  lead- 

^nJ.    ^,    ll,    established    regular    pro-  tlon  1103,  which  would  Umlt  use  of  enlisted  *l™e  funding  for  the  AWACS  program  until 

^^  »H^»iff^^*^ /i"^"°i"**    ^^^^^  ***'^    *o    ^   ™o«>    than    two   for   four-star  completion  of  a  cost-effectiveness  study  by 

»^L^J^J^ltI  ""*''**^  .^y  *  "^  closure  officers  and  no  more  than  one  for  three-sUr  t^«  Comptroller  General.  The  House  bUl  con- 

S  de^artmlnf,.rS»T=t^!  I    *^^'  '***''"^  '*"*'*"    P^""    °"«    additional    aide    for    the  talned  no  comparable  provision. 

^e^^^tT  .>,       f^'^t^^"-  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  each  service.  The  Senate  '^^  Senate  recedes. 

T^e  coMe^^w^'to'^''a^'th.t  t»,-^  -  PI?'"1'°°  '^"•=«*  *1^«  ^^^  of  »We»  to  318.  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 

The  conferees  wish  to  state  that  they  are  The  House  conferees  were  able  to  convince  The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision,  aec- 
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tlon  1110,  which  provides  for  the  phase  out 
of  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  and  Its 
replacement  with  the  Defense  Industrial  Re- 
lerve.  The  amsndnsent  would  consolidate  de- 
fense Industrial  equipment  reserves  and 
would  authorize  continuation  of  the  "Tools 
for  Schools  Program." 

The  House  recedes. 

Petroleum  conservation 

The  Senate  bill  contained  two  provisions 
relaUng  to  conaervaUon  of  petroleum.  Section 
1111  was  a  sense  of  Congress  statement  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  make 
every  effort  to  conserve  important  petroleum 
resources.  Section  1114  would  declare  the 
aenae  of  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  implement  a  10  percent  re- 
duction of  Ita  consumption  of  petroleum 
producta  except  where  such  reduction  would 
adversely  affect  the  national  secxirlty  or  es- 
sential training  exercises. 

The  House  conferees  concurred  in  the 
spirit  of  these  provisions  and  found  the  sec- 
ond more  desirable. 

The  Senate  therefore  recedes  on  the  nrst 
provision    and    the    House    recedes    on    the 

latter.  

UB.  forces  In  NATO 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  two  provisions 
ooncemtng  the  deployment  of  UB.  forces  in 
NATO  Title  X  of  the  original  version  of  the 
Senate  bUl  would  have  required  a  continuing 
study  of  UB.  NATO  forces,  with  semi-annual 
reports  to  Congress,  looking  towards  an  even- 
tual reduction  of  UB.  troops  in  Europe.  The 
provision  contained  some  language  which, 
whUe  not  objectionable  to  the  House  con- 
ferees, was  considered  unnecessary  since  It 
called  for  actions  presenUy  taking  place,  such 
as  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bUl  contained,  as  previously 
Indicated,  a  provision  requiring  review  of  the 
NATO  commitment  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  a  report  beck  to  the  House 
by  AprU  1.  1974.  The  provision  was  adopted 
by  the  House  In  conjxxnctlon  with  Ita  rejec- 
tion of  proposals  for  specific  reductions  In 
UB.  deploymenta  In  support  of  NATO.  The 
House  language  places  no  requirement  on 
the  Senate,  and  Senate  conferees,  therefore, 
did  not  object  to  Its  retention  In  the  bUl. 

The  Senata  bill  also  contained  a  provision, 
Section  1116,  calling  for  the  President  to  seek 
payment  from  our  NATO  allies  In  amounta 
sufBclent  to  offset  any  balance-of-paymenta 
deficit  incurred  by  the  United  States  aa  a 
result  of  deployment  of  troops  In  Europe 
to  fulfill  NATO  commitments.  The  balance- 
of-i>aymenta  deficit  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  provision 
further  specified  that  If  NATO  aUles  faUed 
to  offset  the  balance-of-paymenta  deficit 
within  13  months  after  enactment,  then  be- 
ginning 6  months  thereafter  UB.  forces  In 
Europe  would  be  reduced  at  a  rate  corre- 
sponding to  the  percentage  of  balance-of- 
paymenta  deficit  not  offset.  The  provision 
also  states  as  a  finding  of  Congress  that  other 
members  of  NATO  should  assist  the  United 
States  In  meeting  expenses  In  connection 
with  Ita  deplo3rment  to  Europe. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposed  the 
Senata  provision. 

The  conferees  are  persuaded  that  a  strong 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is  vital 
to  our  national  security  and  to  the  stabUlty 
of  the  peace  In  E^urope.  We  remain  con- 
vinced, moreover,  that  a  significant  Ameri- 
can presence  In  Ehirope  Is  essential  to  a 
Strong  and  cohesive  NATO.  It  Is  our  belief, 
however,  that  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  an  adequata 
American  presence  In  Europe,  particularly 
an  alllance-wlde  effort  to  offset  the  drain  on 
*'he  balance  of  paymenta  of  the  United 
Statas.  can  and  mxist  be  negotiated  among 
the  members  of  the   alliance   If  continued 


public  support  for  maintaining  this  presence 
Is  to  be  assured.  We  believe  there  should  be 
no  further  delay  In  moving  to  negotiate  ap- 
propriate bUateral  and  multilateral  arrange- 
menta  sufficient  to  offset  fuUy  the  balance  of 
paymenta  deficit  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  deployment  of  forces 
In  Europe  In  fulfiUment  of  the  treaty  com- 
mltmenta  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  principal 
objection  of  Members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  the  stationing  of  American  forces 
in  Europe  has  been  the  adverse  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments — an  adverse  Impact 
that  has  been  especially  objectionable  In 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  currencies  of 
some  of  our  NATO  allies,  the  recurring 
weakness  of  the  U.S.  dollar  In  relation  to 
some  of  those  currencies,  and  the  large  dol- 
lar holdings  accumulated  In  West  Eiu-t^je. 
Thus  we  believe  that  a  solution  to  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenta  problem  wUl  serve  to 
plawje  the  continuing  American  presence  In 
Europe  on  a  more  stable  foundation. 

The  proposition  that  burden-sharing  with- 
in the  NATO  alliance  coiUd  most  appropri- 
ately be  equalized  by  protecting  the  United 
States  against  a  balance-of-paymenta  deficit 
In  connection  with  Ite  NATO  deployment  was 
first  stated  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
NATO  Commltmenta  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  a  repKjrt  filed  on 
August  17,  1973.  SpeclflcaUy.  that  subcom- 
mittee reconmiended  a  Common  NATO  Fund 
as  a  balance-of-paymenta  clearinghouse  lax 
the  alliance. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
In  Ita  report  accompanying  the  present  bUl, 
H.R.  9386,  expressed  Ita  supptort  for  the 
Common  NATO  Fund  proposal  as  the  most 
desirable  means  of  relieving  the  United 
States  of  an  unfair  share  of  the  financial 
burden  of  NATO.  Such  an  adjustment  would 
be  the  form  of  burden -sharing  that  would 
benefit  the  United  States  most  and  would 
do  so  without  weakening  the  alliance  mili- 
tarily. The  committee  noted  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has.  In  recent  months,  also 
proposed  that  our  NATO  allies  develop  some 
sort  of  multilateral  program  to  compensate 
the  United  States  for  Its  heavy  expenses  at- 
tendant on  Ite  NATO  deployment. 

The  House  conferees,  therefore,  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  balance-of-paymente  ap- 
proach to  rectifying  NATO  burden-sharing. 
However,  the  House  conferees  were  con- 
cerned about  providing  too  short  a  time 
frame  for  required  action  on  such  a  com- 
plex matter  and  questioned  the  manner  in 
which  the  balance-of-paymenta  deficit  Is 
determined.  The  House  conferees  also  ques- 
tioned whether  the  time  constralnta  In  the 
Senate  language  would  provide  adequate 
time  for  necessary  consultations  with  our 
allies. 

The  Senate  conferees,  however,  were  stead- 
fast In  maintaining  the  Senate  position  and 
Insisted  Inclusion  of  the  provision  was  a 
minimum  requirement  for  support  of  the 
bUl. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  the 
amended  version  of  the  provision  Included  In 
the  conference  report. 

As  amended  by  the  conference,  the  section 
provides  that  the  balance-of-paymenta  defi- 
cit relating  to  troop  deploymenta  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  The  conferees 
agree  that  this  provision  wUl  f>ermlt  all  con- 
cerned agencies  an  opportunity  to  be  rep- 
resented. The  new  language  also  provides  for 
an  expiration  of  18  months.  Instead  of  13 
months,  during  which  the  other  naembers  of 
NATO  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  commence 
offsetting  the  U.S.  balance-of-paymente  defi- 
cit relating  to  the  U.S.  troop  deploymenta, 
and  the  expiration  of  24  months,  instead  of 
18  months,  before  the  United  States  would 
begin  to  make  reductions  If  the  balance-of- 


paymenta  deficit  U  not  offset.  In  agreeing  to 
extend  the  time  by  six  months.  It  was  the 
Intention  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  provide 
a  slightly  more  relaxed  period  for  negotia- 
tions. 

In  acceding  to  this  amended  version  of 
the  Senate  provision,  the  House  conferees 
wish  to  stress  that  this  action  on  their  part 
Is  taken  with  an  awareness  of  the  forthcom- 
ing study  ordered  by  the  House,  as  provided 
elsewhere  In  the  bUl.  Upon  the  completion 
of  that  study,  the  House  wUl  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  reanalyze  the  necessity  for  this  pro- 
vision and  undoubtedly  wUl  do  so  during 
next  year's  authorization  review. 

As  far  as  subsection  (c)  Is  concerned,  the 
conferees  believe  that  a  vigorous  effort  must 
be  made  to  negotiate  a  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  cost  burden  under  the  North  At- 
Isuitlc  Treaty  Organization. 

The  House  reluctantly  recedes. 
Senate  youth  program 

The  Senate  blU  contained  an  amendment 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Defense  De- 
ptartment  to  provide  escort,  briefing,  usable 
organizations  and  other  support  to  the  Ben- 
ate  Touth  Program.  The  House  blU  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  provi- 
sion Is  not  germane  to  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
study 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 1113,  calUng  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  with  the  detaUed  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
1.  1976. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  conferees  opposed  any  action 
that  would  be  taken  as  Implications  of  sup- 
port for  a  merger  of  the  Air  Oxiard  and  Air 
Reserve.  However,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Guard  and  Pteserve  Is  presently  underway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  ad- 
vlsabUlty  of  the  resulta  of  such  a  study  being 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and,  there- 
fore, were  prepared  to  recede  to  the  Senate 
provision  with  clarifying  language  Indicating 
that  the  study  was  designed  to  determine 
the  relative  status  of  the  Air  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  vrith  attention  given  to 
modernization  needs  of  the  Air  Guard  and 
Air  Reserve  and  to  the  recruitment,  retention 
and  training  needs  of  both  organizations. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  amendmenta 
noted.  "i^ 

Retiring-employee  suggestions 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  Sec- 
tion 1116.  directing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  request  retiring  employees  to  make 
suggestions  on  procurement  practices. 

The  provision  Is  not  germane  to  the  House 
bUl. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Buy  American  » 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 606,  which  was  adopted  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment and  which  would  provide  for  consider- 
ation of  a  series  of  factors  prior  to  the  pro- 
curement of  any  goods  or  supplies  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  other  than 
American  firms.  The  Senate  bUl  contained  a 
comparable  provision.  Section  1117,  which 
prohibits  procurement  of  other  than  Ameri- 
can goods  unless  consideration  has  been  given 
to  labor-surplus  areas,  small  businesses,  UB. 
balance  of  payments,  cost  of  shipping,  foreign 
duties,  and  other  related  factors. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advised  against 
enactment  of  either  amendment  but  found 
the  language  of  the  Senate  provision  more 
acceptable. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  recedes. 
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The  Senate  bill  contained  language  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
medical  emergency  helicopter  transportation 
for  civilians. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  lan- 
guage. However,  the  language  In  the  Senate 
provision  Is  Identical  to  H.R.  7139,  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  21, 
1973. 

The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 

Reduction  of  overseas  deployments 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 1119,  adopted  as  a  floor  amendment, 
which  would  have  required  a  reduction  of 
110,000  In  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  deployed 
overseas  by  December  31,  1975  with  not  less 
than  40.000  of  the  reductions  to  be  made  by 
June  30,  1974.  No  compswable  provision  was 
contained  In  the  House  bill,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  strongly  opposed  the  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  conferees  pressed  for  adoption 
of  their  amendment.  However,  the  House 
conferees  were  concerned  about  the  effect 
that  the  amendment  might  have  on  troop- 
reduction  negotiations  In  Europe  and  on 
the  strategic  position  of  the  United  States 
under  the  present  particularly  tense  world 
conditions.  The  House  conferees  were  ada- 
mant In  their  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Senate  reluctantly  recedes. 

Quarters-allowance  study 

The  Senate  bUI.^ontalned  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 1 120,  requiring  a  Department  of  Defense 
study  of  quarters  and  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. The  House  conferees  objected  to  the 
provision  as  xinnecessary  since  adequate  at- 
tention to  Buch  allowances  Is  already  pro- 
vided for  in  departmental  review  of  pay  and 
allowances  now  required  by  law. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Rlckover 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  for 
the  promotion  of  Vice  Admiral  Rlckover  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. However,  the  provision  Is  identical  to 
the  language  of  HJR.  1717  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  January  19,  1973. 
This  provision  places  him  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  others  retired  at  four-star  rank. 

The  House  recedes. 

Extension  of  transfer  authority  for  Israel 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
contlnvung  until  December  31,  1975  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  transfer  to  Israel 
by  sale,  credit  sale,  or  g:\iaranty  aircraft  and 
related  equipment.  This  provision,  presently 
In  law  would  extend  the  authority  until 
December  31, 1975. 

The  House  recedes. 

Prohibition  on  aid  to  North  Vietnam 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 602,  prohibiting  direct  or  Indirect  use 
of  funds  in  this  or  any  other  legislation  for 
any  economic  or  military  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam during  FY  74. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  alternative 
provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  funds 
for  support  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Viet 
Cong  until  the  President  has  certified  that 


the  parties  have  complied  with  the  sections 
of  the  peace  treaty  concerning  an  aoeount- 
Ing  for  American  persoruiel  miiwing  in  action 
or  killed  in  action. 

The  wmferees  agreed  that  the  House  pro- 
vision more  appropriately  expressed  the  will 
of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
deleting  the  limitation  which  confined  the 
prohibition  to  FT  1974. 

Military  law-oflHcer  training 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion  1124,  authorizing  up  to  26  officers  for 
each   military   department   each   year   to   be 
trained  at  an  accredited  law  school. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. The  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
supports  the  Senate  provision,  stating  that 
It  would  materially  assist  in  providing  ade- 
quate numbers  of  military  lawyers. 
The  House  recedes. 

India  loan  settlement 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 1125,  prohibiting  the  settlement  of  the 
loan  that  the  Government  of  India  has  with 
the  United  States  at  less  than  the  full 
amount  owed  unless  a  lower  settlement  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  provision  Is  not  germane  to 
the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Early  release  of  military  doctors 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision. 
Section  1126,  which  would  have  authorized 
the  early  release  of  military  physlcUns  and 
dentists  to  practice  in  communities  »-lth  a 
shortage  of  medical  personnel. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  conferees  oppose  the 
provision  because  of  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  In  ttte,^med  Forces  and 
the  continuing  difficulty  that  the  Armed 
Forces  face  in  attracting  and  retaining  an 
adequate  number  of  medical  personnel. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 1127,  which.  In  effect,  requires  that  8 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  which  bad 
been  scheduled  for  closing  by  the  Adminis- 
tration be  continued  in  operation. 

The  Hovise  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  noted  that  26.4  percent  of 
the  hospitals'  In-patlents  In  fiscal  1973  were 
active-duty  or  retired  military  personnel  and 
dependents.  The  hospitals,  therefore,  have  a 
relationship  to  the  qtiallty  of  medical  care 
provided  to  military  personnel. 

Separate  legislation  passed  earlier  by  the 
Congress,  S.  504,  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
The  attempt  to  override  the  veto  failed  in  the 
House  by  only  5  votes.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
House  conferees,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment la  consistent  with  the  poeltlon  of  the 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

The  House  recedes. 

St7MMAaV 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  In  conference,  totals 
»2 1,299 .520 .000. 
The  flgvire  arrived  at  by  the  conferees  is 


$669,680,000  less  than  the  amount  requested 

by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
F.  Eow.  HtaxRT, 
'  *  '*'     -^         Mklvih  Paioi, 
O.  C.  Fishes, 
Chahlbs  E.  Bknnttt. 
SAMtna    S.    Stratton, 
WnjJAM  O.  Brat, 
L.  C.  Abinds, 
Charles  S.  Gttbskb. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
JOUK   C.  Stennis. 
Stoakt  Symington, 
HxNRT  M.  Jackson,  *■ 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Thomas  J.  McInttrx, 
Harbt  P.  Btrd,  Jr., 
Sthom  THxmMO^fD, 
John  Tower, 
Pettb  H.  DOMnncK, 
Barrt  Goldwater, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative prograjn  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: 


A  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  October  12,  1973  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  3799.  To  liberalize  ellgibUlty  for  coet- 
of-llvlng  increases  in  clvU  service  retirement 
annuities; 

HJ.  R«s.  727.  Making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

HJ.  Res.  542.  Concerning  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  9  minutes  a.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  October 
15.  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  H±bkrt:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  9286  (Rept.  No. 
93-688) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SEISI ATE— Saturday,  October  13,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYKR 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Almighty  God,  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, who  hast  ordained  that  day  follows 
night  and  that  in  trial  we  find  our  tri- 
umph, help  us  one  and  all  to  witness  to 
Thy  goodness  and  mercy  which  never 
falls.  Grant  that  beyond  all  Contentions 
and  conflicts,  beytmd  all  disappointments 
and  failures,  beyond  the  cross  of  pain 
and  suffering,  there  may  come  the  resur- 


rection of  truth  and  hope  and  new  life. 
Grant.  O  Lord,  that  through  the  disci- 
pline of  Thy  Judgment,  through  renewed 
obedience  to  Thy  law,  and  by  a  fresh  ded- 
ication to  doing  Thy  will,  this  Nation  may 
yet  shine  with  the  beauty  of  righteous- 
ness and  justice  never  before  achieved  or 
revealed.  Bring  healing,  wisdom,  and 
strength. 


October  IS,  1973 

"Rise  up,  O  men  of  God ! 

Be  done  with  lesser  things; 
Olve  heart  and   mind   and  soul   and 
strength 
To  serve  the  Kmg  of  Kings." 
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Amen. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Senate  would  mdulge  me  as  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
IMtJceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. October  12.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETTNGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  durmg  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  already 
meeting. 

May  I  express  the  hope,  then,  that  in 
view  of  the  objection  raised,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), will  be  able  to  meet  informally 
this  morning,  as  he  announced  that  the 
committee  would  be  meeting  this  morn- 
ing and  the  Senate  was  aware  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lonanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator imderstands  that  it  takes  the  ob- 
jection of  only  one  Senator.  The  Senate, 
of  course,  can  vote  me  down  on  that. 
But  if  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  me  down, 
and  they  can.  a  Senator  would  have  to 
make  the  motion  and  there  would  have 
to  be  a  quonim  present.  Let  me  say  that 
my  objection  was  not  facetiously  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  it  was  not. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  had  some  rea- 
son for  doing  it.  and  I  respect  it.  That  is 
why  I  suggest,  in  view  of  the  situation 
which  has  arisen  and  the  pledge  which 
was  made  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  that  he  might  consider  meet- 
ing Informally  with  his  committee  this 
momtag. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  may  have  done  that  my- 
self. I  recognize  that.  I  just  want  to 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand  that 


an  Informal  meeting  of  the  Committee 

wi  Rules  will  take  place  this  morning. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  calendar  under  the  head- 
ing "New  Reports." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nommation. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Donald  R.  Cotter,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, to  be  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liai- 
son Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  438  and  439. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HALE  BOGGS  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  bill  (S.  2178)  to  name  the  U.S. 
courthouse  and  Federal  oflBce  building 
under  construction  In  New  Orleans.  La., 
as  the  "Hale  Boggs  Federal  Building." 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
mi?,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng  now  under  construction  at  the  cor- 
ner cf  Camp  Street,  bounded  by  Poydras 
Street,  L.afayette  Street,  and  Magazine  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Hale  Hoggs 
Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Hale 
Boggs  Federal  BuUdlng". 


EARLE  CABELL  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  bill  (S.  2503)  to  name  a  Federal 
ofBce  building  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  "Earle 


Cabell  Federal  Building,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  office  building  and  United  States 
courthouse  at  1100  (Commerce  Street,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal 
Building".  Any  reference  In  a  law,  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  buUdlng  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Earle  Cabell 
Federal  BuUdlng. 


NOMINATION  OF  GERALD  R.  FORD 
TO  BE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  remarks  to  make;  but  first, 
in  view  of  the  developments  overnight 
concerning  the  debate  on  yesterday,  I 
wondered  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
would  consider  a  personal  request  from 
the  majority  leader  to  withdraw  his  reso- 
lution at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  honor  that  re- 
quest and  would  ask  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 185  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  Resolution  185  will 
he  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  getting  the  Senate  out  of 
the  impasse  in  which  it  found  itself  last 
evening  and  would  have  been  in  this 
morning  had  not  the  Senator  shown  a 
generous  attitude  about  this  particular 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  have  been  the 
only  Senator — and  perhaps  the  only 
Member  of  Congress — who  did  not  know 
whom  the  President  had  nominated  for 
the  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent until  5:30  this  morning,  when  I 
turned  on  WTOP  and  heard  what  the 
President  had  announced  last  evening. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  tough  week,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned  personally.  I  went 
to  bed  rather  early,  took  the  phone  off 
the  hook,  and  had  a  good  night's  sleep. 

But  let  me  say  this:  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  annoimcement  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause, like  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  I 
had  served  with  Gerald  Ford  for  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
may  also  say  that  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majoilty  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader  both 
had  served  with  him  to  the  House,  as 
well.  Gerald  Ford  Is  the  kind  of  man 
whom  one  would  expect  the  President- 
to  nomtoate — an  activist;  not  a  care- 
taker; a  loyal  Republican;  a  man  loyal 
to  the  President;  but  a  man  who  is  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  attitude  and  the 
factors  which  motivate  the  other  side, 
as  well. 

So  speaktog  personally,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
nomtoatlon    of    Representative    Gerald 
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Ford  as  Vice  President-designate.  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  imdertake  informally  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings  which  will  occur  as 
the  month  goes  by ;  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible. In  view  of  the  great  public  knowl- 
edge of  this  man,  his  backgroimd,  his 
character,  his  capacity,  his  dedication, 
and  his  patriotism  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  report  the  nomination  this 
mofith,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  confirmation 
this  month.  That  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  advocating  anything  hsisty,  but  I  do 
think  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
investigation — which  I  as5;ime  and  am 
sure  the  administration  has  already 
undertaken  through  the  FBI — a  further 
and  perhaps  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion will  be  requested:  that  special  staff 
members  will  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules;  that  this  matter  will  be 
gone  into  expeditiously,  but  not  hurried- 
ly; and  that  the  vacancy  which  now 
exists,  hopefully,  may  be  filled  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  may  take  a 
little  longer.  I  am  expressing  a  personal 
opinion.  But,  again  expressing  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  I  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made  an  excellent 
proposal  in  the  nomination  of  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  Ford,  the  Republlcaji 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident-designate  has,  as  we  have  observed, 
met  with  widespread  approval  within  sujd 
without  Congress.  It  is  a  very  happy  ap- 
pointment, in  that  a  man  has  been  desig- 
nated who  has  had  25  years'  legislative 
experience;  who,  like  approximately  half 
oL  us  in  this  Chamber,  will  come  over 
here  as  a  graduate  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Satn  Raybum 
school  of  political  knowledge.  Therefore, 
he  alresidy  will  be  rather  well  acquainted 
with  our  ways  and  will  quickly  learn  the 
Senate  procedures,  I  have  no  doubt.  It 
is  a  very  fortuitous  selection,  because,  as 
I  said  last  night,  it  would  help  toward 
the  healing  process  and  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  continued  and  con- 
structive legislative  progress. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  in  his  hope  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  this  matter  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  country  would  expect  of  Con- 
gress responsible  and  expeditious  action. 

The  25th  amendment  is  for  us  a  case 
of  first  impression.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
make  some  legislative  history.  We  have 
to  have  hearings;  we  have  to  have  a  re- 
assuring examination  about  the  nomi- 
nee. But  we  do  not  have  to  have  indefi- 
nite delays  or  inexcusable  legislative 
maneuvering.  So  I  would  hope  that  we 
coxild  act  very  promptly. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  remain  around  town  this 
lovely  autumn  day,  so  that  we  might  meet 
socially  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
ideas  of  one  unoflBcial  kind  or  another 
and  that  out  of  that  may  come  some 
readiness  or  awareness  of  what  we  do 
next  when  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom  and 
kindness,  agrees  to  permit  us  to  go  for- 
ward. Surely,  we  will  not  be  confronted 
every  day  with  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  today — an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, which  we  recognize  as  one  we  can- 


not do  anything  about.  I  do  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  meet  on  a  highly 
social  basis  of  mutual  afTabillty  with  all 
Ills  flock 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  would  meet 
at  10  o'clock  this  momllig  or  as  quickly 
thereafter  as  we  were  able  to  dispose  of 
the  two  pending  resolutions.  Inasmuch  as 
an  objection  has  been  made,  we  will  have 
a  social  gathering  sometime  later  this 
morning  at  the  Rules  Committee  room; 
and,  hopefully,  if  the  Senate  has  ad- 
journed, we  may  be  able  to  have  aui  of- 
ficial meeting  after  that,  called  on  rather 
short  notice.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
stand  by. 

With  respect  to  the  speed  and  dispatch 
of  the  consideration  of  the  nomination, 
I  have  already  said  that  we  will  proceed 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  we  will  proceed 
without  undue  delay.  I  have  already  con- 
tacted the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  I  mentioned  yesterday.  I  have 
been  Informed,  however,  that  to  complete 
a  full-blown  investigation  by  that  agency 
would  require  approximately  2  weeks. 
So  unless  that  time  can  be  stepped  up 
somewhat,  I  would  not  ahticipate  that 
we  would  be  able  to  act  on  the  nomina- 
tion until  we  have  been  able  to  consider 
that.  I  h£ui  anticipated  that  perhaps  the 
President  might  already  have  called  for 
and  had  that  type  of  investigation,  but 
apparently  it  has  not  been  done,  and  it 
should  be  done.  We  have  already  seen 
what  happened  as  a  result  of  perhaps  in- 
adequate investigation  of  a  situation. 

We  will  proceed  with  dispatch.  We  will 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  no  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
any  interest  In  trying  to  delay  the  mat- 
ter and  trying  to  do  anything  other  than 
proceeding  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  be  re- 
viewing the  Record  with  respect  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  yesterday.  I  am 
sorry  that  he  Is  not  on  the  floor  this 
morning.  I  regret  to  take  up  this  matter 
In  his  absence,  but  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  made  clear. 

First,  he  argued  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ought  t»  have  jurisdic- 
tion. May  I  just  say,  simply,  that  even 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  who  is  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  moment,  has  made  no  claim 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  juris- 
diction. So  the  claim  comes  from  people 
who  have  perhaps  less  experience  than 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

One  other  point:  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  stated  as 
follows: 

I  think  the  American  people  will  be  sur- 
prised to  realize  that  the  Senate  Is  consider- 
ing the  submtsslon  of  the  nominee  to  a 
committee  with  no  experience  in  handling 
nominations.  There  has  never  been  an  in- 
stance In  the  history  of  this  country  In 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  considered  a 
nomination. 

That  is  an  example  of  very,  very  poor 
staff  work.   The  Rules  Committee  has 


considered  many,  many  nominations 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it.  Within 
the  past  4  months,  the  committee  con- 
sidered a  nomination  by  the  President  to 
the  Office  of  Public  Printer,  who  governs 
the  largest  printing  establishment  in  the 
world — not  just  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  considered  many  nomina- 
tions in  the  Rules  Committee  since  I  have 
been  honored  to  be  its  chairman,  and 
certainly  many,  many  before. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague— 
and  I  regret  again  that  he  is  not  here— 
that  I  am  a  member  of  four  committees, 
and  we  all  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  considering  nominations.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  I  have  considered, 
as  a  member  of  those  committees,  three 
or  four  times  more  nominations  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

If  there  are  a  hundred  names  of  people 
who  have  to  be  seen,  it  normally  takes  2 
weeks.  Perhaps  the  FBI  could  be  asked 
to  proceed  with  all  deliberate  haste,  and 
perhaps  they  could  do  it  in  1  week.  I  do 
not  know.  We  want  it  to  be  accurate  and 
proper. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  record  should  be  clear.  There  was 
never  any  attempt  in  any  way  to  criti- 
cize the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  membership  there- 
of. 

I  want  to  endorse  the  fine  things  that 
have  been  said  about  Senator  Howard 
Caiwon  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  idea  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  no  matter  what  committee  he 
is  on,  is  not  qualified  to  judge  the  quali- 
fications of  a  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  ridiculous.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
is  more  outstanding  and  better  quali- 
fied than  Senator  Cannon. 

The  only  reason  some  of  us  thought 
that  this  should  have  been  handled  as  a 
special  matter  Is  due  to  the  critical  situ- 
ation, and  that  was  the  only  reason  for 
it.  But  once  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated someone  from  the  House,  and  now 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  looks  al- 
most like  a  foregone  conclusion,  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  not  take  the 
position  here  to  let  It  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  stop  the  argument. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  oro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.. 
with  statements  therein  not  to  exceed 
S  minutes  per  matter. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  morning  business? 


SENATE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  may  not  be  meeting  every  day 
during  the  next  2  weeks.  I  thought  it 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
insert  a  copy  of  the  report  on  Senate 
Legislative  Activity  which  is  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  summarizing  the  measures 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  session.  As  we 
have  noted  before,  the  Senate  can  be 
proud  of  its  performance  this  year,  and 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and  hard 
work  of  all  Members  in  making  this  rec- 
ord of  achievement  possible. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  cooperation 
and  understanding  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott).  The 
same  can  be  said  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  ) ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
assistant  Republican  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  as  well  as  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

Included  with  the  report  is  an  index  by 
subject  of  measures  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  list  of  items  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Conference  In  January 
gave  priority  and  another  list  of  the  50 
measures  mentioned  by  the  President  in 
his  second  state  of  the  Union  message, 
together  with  the  status  of  these  biUs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial mentioned  above  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBXB  12,  1974. 
Senate  Legislative  Aciivitt  Index 
(93d  Congress,  1st  sess.)    (by  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee) 

AGUCULTUmX 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
(S. 1888). 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
Amendment  (S.  2491) . 

Census  of  Agriculture  (S.J.  Res.  96) . 

Emergency  Tobacco  Allotment  Transfer 
(H.R.  9172). 

Feed  Grain  Set-Aside  Program  (S.  1672). 

Forest  Service  Personnel  Level  (8. J.  Res. 
134). 

Indian  River  Grapefruit  Promotion  (8. 
1946). 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Amendments 
(8.1021). 

Rabbit  Meat  Inspection  (8.  43) . 

Rice  Allotment  Transfer  (B.S..  6883) . 

Rural  Development  Loans  (S.  2470) . 

Rural  Electric  and  Telephone  Loans  (8. 
394). 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  (REAP) 
and  Water  Bank  Programs  (H.R.  2107) . 

•Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Orant 
Program  (H.R.  3298). 

Wheat  Referendum  (8. 1938, . 

Woodsy  Owl  (S.  1586) . 

APPROPRIATIONS  1973 

Further  Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  348) . 
•Second  Supplemental  (HJl.  7447).  (HJl. 
9066). 
Urgent  Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  496) . 

1B74 

Agriculture — Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection.  (HJt.  8619). 


Continuing  (HJ.  Res.  636) ,  (H  J.  Res.  727) . 
(HJ.  Res.  753). 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
(HJl.  8916). 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  8656). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space, 
Science,  Veterans,  and  Certain  Other  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  (H.R  8825). 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  8917). 

Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  8877) . 

Legislative  Branch  (H.R.  6691). 

Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  r.'- 
velopment  and  Atomic  Energy  CommlssiOA: 
(H.R.  8947). 

Tran^xjrtatlon  and  Related  Agencies  (H.R. 
8760). 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment (H.R.  9590) . 

congress 

Budget  Message,  Economic  Report,  and  Im- 
pounded Funds  (H.J.  Res.  1 ) . 

Committee  Meetings — Rule  XXV  (S.  Res. 
69). 

Congressional  and  Supreme  Court  Pages 
(S.  2067). 

Congressional  Franking  Reform  (H.R. 
3180). 

Federal  Constitutional  Convention  Pro- 
cedures Act  (S.  1272) . 

Federal  Impoundment  Control  Procedures 
Act  (S.  373). 

Joint  Economic  Report — Extension  (H.J. 
Res.  299). 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  of  1972. 

Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Activities,  (S.  Res.  60),  (8.  Res. 
132).  (S.Res.  181). 

Special  Prosecutor  for  Watergate  Investi- 
gation (S.  Res.  105) . 

Rules  of  Evidence — Congressional  Con- 
sideration (8.  683). 

Secret  Government  Documents  (8.  Res. 
131. 

Senate  Conflrmatlon  of  Nominations: 

Certain  Federal  Offices  (8. 1828) . 

Cost  of  Living  Council  (8. 421) . 

Executive  Office  Appointees  (8.  690) . 

Heads  of  Executive  Departments  (S.  766)  . 

•Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (8.  618) 
(8.  37),   (8.  2046). 

War  Powers  Act  (H.J.  Res.  612). 

CRIME J  TTOICIART 

Amendments  of  1973  to  Federal  Laws  Re- 
lating to  Explosives  (S.  1083) . 

Antitrust  Procediures  and  Penalties  Act 
(S.  782). 

Civil  Remedies  for  Victims  of  Racketeering 
Activity  and  Theft  (8. 13) . 

Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws  (H.J. 
Res.  499) . 

Community  Supervision  and  Services  Act 
(8.798). 

Crime  (J^trol  Act  (H.R.  8162) . 

Dlsqual ligation  of  Judges  (S.  1064). 

Inmate  Furloughs;  Compensation  for  Vic- 
tims of  Violent  Crime  (HJl.  7352). 

Methadone  Diversion  Control  Act  (8. 1118) . 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  (8.  18). 

I»ubllc  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  (S.  33). 

Revision  of  che  Jurisdiction  of  Three- 
Judge  Courts  (8.  271). 

Runaway  Youth  Act  (8.  646). 

Territorial  Franchises  In  the  Soft  Drink 
Industry  (S.  978). 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  (8.  300) . 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  (Omnibus)  (8. 800) . 

DEITNSX 

Coast  Guard  Authorization,  1974  (HJt. 
6383). 

Defense  Production  Act  Amendment  (8. 
1980). 

Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1960  Amend- 
ments (H.R.  8537) . 

Disposals  from  National  Stockpiles: 

Abaca  (HJR.  4682). 

Aluminum  (8.  2413). 

Copper  (S.  2316). 


Opium  (Morphine  content)    (S.  2166). 

Sisal  (HJl.  4682). 

SUlcon  carbide  (8.  2493). 

Zinc  (S.  2498). 

Military  Construction  Authorization,  1974 
(S.  2408). 

MUltary  Procurement  Authorization,  1974 
(H.R.  9286). 

Promotions  of  Military  Personnel  In  a 
Missing  status  (S.  1493) . 

Sale  of  Naval  Vessels  Stricken  from  th© 
Naval  Register  (8.  1773) . 

Servicemen's  Benefits  (HJR.  4200). 

DISTRICT   or   COLUMBIA 

Authorization  for  Certain  Programs  and 
Activities  (HJi.  8250). 

District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act  (8.  1435) . 

District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Act  (HJl. 
4083). 

District  of  Columbia  Rent  Control  Act 
(HJi.  4771). 

DuUes  and  Friendship  Airports  Transit 
Lines  (S.  2047). 

Election  Law  (HJi.  6713) . 

International  Center  Complex  (S.  1236). 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  (S. 1759). 

National  Visitors  Center  Faculties  Act  of 
1968  Amendments  (HJi.  6867). 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
(HJl.  6630). 

KCONOMT-PINANCE 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Coins 
(8.  1141). 

CeUlngs  on  Deposit  Interest  Rates  (8J. 
Res.  128). 

Duty  Suspensions: 

Caprolactaci  Monomer  In  Water  Solution 
(H.R.  6394). 

Copper  (HJl.  2323). 

Dyeing  and  Tanning  Materials  ( H  Jl.  3630 ) . 

Istle  Fiber  and  End  of  Freeze  on  Agri- 
cultural Products  (H.R.  2261). 

Manganese  Ore  (H.R.  6676). 

Metal  Scrap  (HJl.  2324) . 

East- West  Trade  Policy  Resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  131). 

Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  Amendments 
(S. 398). 

Federal  Penancing  Bank  (S.  926) . 

Financial  Institution  Structure  and  Regu- 
lation (HJl.  6370). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Laws 
and  Authorities  Temporary  Extension  (HJ 
Res.  512),  (S.J.  Res.  144),  H.J.  Res.  719). 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
(HJl.3577). 

Interest  Rate  on  Time  and  Savings  De- 
posits (3  J.  Res.  160) . 

National  Banks  Investment  In  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporations  (8. 1884) . 

Par  Value  Modification  Act  Amendments 

(HJi.  6913). 

Public  Debt  Limit;  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation; Health  Extension;  Campaign 
Checkoff  (HJi.  8410) . 

Piu-chase  of  UB.  ObUgatlons  by  Federal 

Reserve  Banks  (S.  1410) . 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  Amendments 
(H.R.  7357),  (8.2556). 

Securities  Laws  Amendments  (8.  470). 

Securities  Processing  Act  (8.  2088) . 

EDUCATION 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amend- 
ments (8. 896) . 

National  Commission  on  the  Prancing  ol 
Postsecondary  Education  (H.J.  Res.  393). 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration (HH.  7446). 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission can.  3694) . 

Arctic  Winter  Games  Authorisation  (8. 
907). 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authoriza- 
tions, 1974  (S.  1994) . 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon— 
Extension    (S.J.  Res.  42). 

Consumer  Product  Warranties  (S.  366). 
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Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(S.  1636).  1^ 

Disaster  relief  Emergency  Disaster  Bill 
(S. 1697). 

Emergency  Loan  Program  for  Disaster 
Areas   (HJi.  1975). 

Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  (ACTION) 
(S. 1148). 

Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act   (S. 

1570). 

Energy  Policy  Act  (S.  70) . 

Exemption  of  Federal  Judiciary  from 
charges  for  Space  and  Services  (S.  2079) . 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments (S. 372). 

Federal  Election  Reform  Commission  (S.J. 
Res.  110). 

Federal  Elections,  date  for  (S.  343). 

Flood  Insurance  (SJ.  Res.  26),  (S.J.  Res. 
112). 

Foreign  Service  Building  Act  Amendments 
(HJl.  5610). 

Fuel  Allocation;  Hobby  Protection  Act 
(H.R.  5777). 

Government  Printing  Office  (S.  1794), 
(3.  1795),  (S.  1802),  (S.  2399). 

Maritime  Authorization,  1974  (HJl.  7670). 

Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act  Amendments 
(HJl.  6628). 

Mint  BuUdings  (S.  1901) . 
Motor    Vehicle    Defect    Remedy    Act    (6. 
355). 

National  Commission  on  Productivity— 
E-xtenslon  (S.J.  Res.  93). 

National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality  (S.  1752) . 

National  Fo\mdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Amendments  (S.  795). 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (S. 
1201). 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion, 1974  (HJl.  8510). 

OfHce  of  Environmental  Quality  Author- 
izations (S.  1379). 

Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  (S.  50) . 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  (H.R.  5293). 

Preservation  of  Historical  and  Archecdoglcal 
Data  (S.  514). 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  (H.R.  2246) . 

Recreation  Use  Fees  (S.  1381),  (HJR.  6717). 

Renegotiation  Act  Amendments;  Social 
Security  Benefits  Increase  (H.R.  7446). 

Service  Contract  Act  Extension  to  Canton 
Island  (H.R.  5157). 

•Small  Business  Act  Amendments  (S. 
1672).  (S.  2482). 

Travel  Agents  Registration  (S.  2300). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  .Paclflc  Islands 
(S. 1385).  ^ 

Truth  in  Lending  Act  Amendments  (Fair 
Credit  Billing)  (S.  2101). 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments (S. 261). 

United  States  Travel  Service  Authorization 
(S.  1747). 

Virgin  Islands  Legislature    (H.R.  7699). 

Voter  Registration  Act  (S.  352). 

Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amendment  (S.  1413). 

Walver-of -Claims    Authority    (S.    1803). 

War  Claims — Vietnam  Conflict    (S.   1728) . 

White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped (S.J.  Res.  118) . 

Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  Amendments 
(S. 1816). 

Youth  Conservation  Corps  (S.  1871). 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  Amendment  (S.  1494) . 

Civil  Service  Retirement  (HJl.  3799) . 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Annuities  (S. 
1866). 

Civil  Service  Survivors  Benefits  (S.  3174). 

Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries rS.  1989). 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Adjustments  (S. 
Res.  171). 

Library  of  Congress  (S.  1904) . 


National  Guard  Technicians'  Retirement 
(S. 871). 

Survivor  Annuities  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirees (S. 628) . 

HEALTH 

Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act  (S.  1191). 

Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  (S.  1125). 

Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
(S.  504),  (S.  2410). 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  and  Re- 
sovirces  Development  Act   (S.  14) . 

Health  Programs  Extension  Act  (S.  1136). 

Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Amendments 
(S.  607). 

Little  Cigar  Act  (S.  1165) . 

National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
Act  (S.  723). 

National  Research  Awards  and  Protection 
of  Human  Subjects  Act   (HH.  7724). 

Research  on  Aging  Act  (S.  775) . 

School  Limch  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams  (HJl.  4278),    (H.R.  9639). 

INDIANS 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
Concession  Operations  (8.  1384). 

Indian  Claims  Commission    (8.  721). 

Indian  Financing  Act  (S.  1341). 

Indian  Judgment  EUstribution  Act  (8. 
1016). 

Joint  Conunittee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Admin- 
istration— Abolishment    (S.  267). 

Klamath  Indian  Tribal  Land  Acquisition 
(H.R.  3867). 

Publication  of  Material  RelaUng  to  the 
Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians  (S.  969) . 

INTERNATIONAL 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation  (SJ.  Res.  21). 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act 
(S.  1914). 

Department  of  State  Authorization  (HJl. 
7645). 

Diplomatic  Relations  Between  Sweden  and 
the  U.S.  (S.  Res.  149). 

Environmental  Modification  as  a  Weapon 
of  War  (S.  Res.  71). 

EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958  Amend- 
ment (S.  1993). 

Foreign  Assistance  Act   (3.  2335). 

Foreign  MUitary  Sales  aftd  Assistance  Act, 
1974  (S.  1443). 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  Inter- 
natfonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (S.  1887). 

International  Voyage  Load  Line  Act  (S. 
1352). 

People's  Republic  of  China — Diplomatic 
Privileges  (S.  1315). 

Prohibition  of  Intervention  In  Foreign 
Political  Affairs  (S.  2239). 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  Sup- 
plemental Authorization,   1973   (S.   1972). 

Treaties : 

Agreement  with  Canada  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Safety  on  the  Great  Lakes  (Ex.  J,  93d- 
1st). 

Amendment  to  Article  61  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  (Ex.  L,  93d-l8t). 

Consular  Convention  with  Hungary  (Ex. 
W,  92d-2d) . 

Consular  Convention  with  Poland  (Ex.  U, 
92d-2d). 

Consular  Convention  with  Romania  (Ex.  V, 
92d-2d). 

Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Producers 
of  Phonograms  (Ex.  G,  93d-lst) . 

Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Amendments  (Ex.  I.  93d-lst) . 

Convention  on  Endangered  Species  (Ex. 
H,  93d-l3t). 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  (Ex.  C,  93d-lst) . 

Convention  with  Japan  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  and  their  Environment  (Ex.  R,  92d- 
2d). 

Exchange  of  Notes  with  Ethiopia  Concern- 
ing the  Administration  of  Justice  (Ex.  B, 
93d-lst) . 


Extradition  Treaty  with  Italy  (Ex.  M,  93d- 
1st). 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Paragviay  (Ex.  S, 
93d-lst) . 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Uruguay  (Ex.  K, 
93d-lst) . 

International  Coffee  Agreement  1968  as 
Amended  (Ex.  O,  93d-lst). 

International  Convention  on  Load  Line 
Amendment  (Ex.  D.  93d-lst). 

United  Nations  Environment  Program  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1973    (HJl.  6768). 

United  States  Information  Agency  Author- 
ization (S.  1317). 

United  States  Oceans  Policy   (S.  Res.  82). 

LABOB 

Emergency  Employment  Act  Amendments 
(S.  1560). 

*Falr  Labor  Standards  Amendments  (Mini- 
mum  Wage)  (HJl.  7935) . 

Job  Training  and  Community  Services  Act 
(Manpower  Revenue  Sharing)    (S.  1559). 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act  Amend- 
ments (S.  1423). 

Penn  Central  Rail  Dispute  (8J.  Res.  59). 

» •Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  (S.  7). 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (H.R.  8070). 

MEMORULS,  TRIBXnXS,  AND  MEDALS 

B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake  (S.  2282). 

Cable  Car  Medals  (S.  776) . 

Commemoration  of  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Who  Served  In  the  Vietnam  War 
(S.  Rea.  117). 

Elsenhower  Memorial  (S.  1264). 

Port  Scott.  Kansas  (H.R.  7976) . 

James  W.  Trimble  Dam  (S.  2463). 

Jim  Thorpe  Medals  (HJi.  4507). 

John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building  (8. 
1618). 

Law  Day  (S.J.  Res.  11). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (S.  Res.  24),  (H.  Con. 
Res.  90).  (S.  Res.  34). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  (S.J.  Res. 
37). 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Missing  in 
Action  in  Indochina  (8.  Res.  116). 

Monument  to  1st  Infantry  Division  (SJ. 
Res.  66). 

Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  (S.  2496) . 

Roberto  Walker  Clemente  Medals  (HA. 
3841). 

Senator  Stennis'  Birthday  (S.  Res.  156). 

Skylab  III  Astronauts  (S.  Res.  175). 

Veterans  Day  (S.  Con.  Rea.  61). 

Vietnam  War  Memorial  (S.J.  Res.  45) . 

NATURAL   RESOITRCZS ENVIRONMENT 

Alaska  Pipeline  (3.  1081). 

American  Falls  Dam  Replacement  (S.  1629) . 

Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact  (S.  11) . 

Clean  Air  Act  Extensions  (S.  498),  (HJl. 
6446). 

Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  (8.  1864). 

Endangered  Species  Act   (S.  1983). 

Flood  Control  Act  (S.  606). 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona  (S. 
1296). 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  (S. 
9). 

Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act  (8.  268). 

National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966  Amendments  (HJl.  6452). 

Oil  Pollution  Act  Amendments  (H.R.  6451). 

Reimbursement  for  Sewage  Treatment 
Facilities  Construction  (S.  J.  Res.  158). 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (8.  433). 

Saline  Water  Program  Authorization,  1974 
(S.  1386). 

Shenandoah  National  Park,  Virginia  (S. 
988). 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Extensions  (S. 
498).  (H.R.  6446). 

Strip  Mining  (8.425). 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (S.  426) . 

United  States  Fishing  Industry  (8.  Con. 
Res.  11). 

Wasteland  Treatment  Plant  Operations 
Training  Program  (8.  1776). 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  Amend- 
ments (8.  ISOl). 
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Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  Amendments 
(8.931). 

NOMXNATION8 

(Action  by  RoU  Call  Vote) 

Alvln  J.  Amett  to  be  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Vincent  R.  Barabba  to  be  Director  of  the 
Census. 

Peter  J.  Brennan  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.  to  be  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

William  Egan  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

Clarence  M.  Kelley  to  be  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

James  R.  Schlesinger  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

James  R.  Schlesinger  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

William  L.  Springer  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Russell  E.  Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  be  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Digestive  Disease  Week  (S.J.  Res.  114). 

Honor  America  Day  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) . 

International  Clergy  Week  In  the  United 
States   (H.J.  Res.   163). 

Jim  Thorpe  Day  (S.J.  Res.  73). 

Johnny  Horizon  "76  Clean  Up  America 
Month  (H.J.  Res.  695) . 

Middle  East  Crisis  (S.  Res.  179). 

Mississippi  River  (S.J.  Res.  102). 

National  Arthritis  Month   (H.J.  Res.  275). 

National  Autistic  ChUdren's  Week  (H.J. 
Res.  296). 

National  Clean  Water  Week  (H.J.  Res.  437) . 

National  Consumer  EBoTt  to  Save  Gas  and 
Arrive  Alive  (S.  Res.  138). 

National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 
(HJ.  Res.  334). 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week  (SJ. 
Res.  51). 

National  Hunting  nad  Fishing  Day  (H.J. 
Res.  210). 

National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observ- 
ance Week  (H  J.  Res.  466) . 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  (HJ.  Res.  246) . 

National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day  (S.J.  Res. 

26). 
National  Nutrition  Week  (SJ.  Res.  99). 
Nlcolaus  Copernicus  Week    (H.J.   Res.   6). 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis  Day  (S.  Res.  180) . 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  (H.J.  Res.  303). 
Women's  Equality  Day  (H.J.  Res.  62). 

SPACE 

NASA  Authorization,  1974  (HA.  7528). 

TRANSPORTATION   AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  Hijacking  (S.  39) . 

#Alrport  Development  Acceleration  Act  (8. 
88). 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  (S.  2016). 

Bicentennial  Advanced  Technology  Trans- 
portation System  Demonstration  Act  (S.  797) . 

#Corporatlon  for  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization (S. 1090). 

"Delta  Queen"  (HA.  6649) . 

Emergency  Commuter  Relief  (S.  386). 

Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  Amendments 
(S.  2060) . 

Essential  Rail  Services  Continuation  Act 
(S.  1926). 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  (S.  602) . 

Federal  Railroad  Safety  Authorization  Act 
(S.  2120). 

Highway  Safety  Act  (S.  893) . 

Interim  Apportionment  of  Interstate  and 
Other  Highway  Funds  (S.  1808) . 

Interstate  Apportionment  (S.  Con.  Res.  6). 

Ocean  Transportation  in  Noncontiguous 
States  and  Territories  (S.  902) . 


Rail  Freight  Car  Shortage  (8.  Res.  69). 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Amendments  (H.R.  7200). 

Rolling  Stock  Utilization  and  Financing 
Act  (8.  1149). 

Ship  Construction  (HA.  6187) . 

T.V.  Blackout — Professional  Sports  (8. 
1841). 

West  Coast  Corridor  Feasibility  Study  Act 
(S.  1328). 

VETERANS 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  (S. 284). 

#Health  Care  Expansion  Act  (S.  69). 

#Natlonal  Cemeteries  Act  (S.  49) . 

Veterans'  Administration  Flexible  GI  Inter- 
est Rate  Authority  (H.R.  8949) . 

Veterans'  Benefits  (HA.  9474) . 

#Vetoed  1972. 

#Vetoed  1973. 

October  12,  1973. 

Senate  Legislative  Acttvitt 

(93d  Congress.  1st  sess.)    (by  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee) 

Days  in  Session 144 

Hours  In  Session 856:01 

Total   Measures   Passed 504 

Public  Laws 122 

Treaties    16 

Confirmations 51,474 

Record  Votes 454 

Symbols:  P/H — Passed  House;  P/S — 
Passed  Senate:  • — Vetoed  1973;  (VV)  — 
Passed  by  Voice  Vote;  numbers  in  parenthesis 
indicate  number  of  record  vote  on  passage 
or  reconsideration. 

Agriculture:  Agriculture  aiid  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and 
extends,  in  general,  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram, with  the  following  and  other  provi- 
sions. 

target  prices 

Establishes  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
a  new  "target  price"  method  of  price-sup- 
port payments  for  wheat,  feed  grains  (corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  barley) ,  and  cotton 
on  all  allotted  acres  using  an  established 
price,  which  is  also  the  "target  price"  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  program,  and  results 
In  a  target  price  of  $2.05  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  $1.38  per  bushel  for  corn  (with  rea- 
sonable rates  to  be  set  for  grain  sorghums, 
and  if  designated,  barley,  in  relation  to  the 
rate  for  corn),  and  38  cents  per  pound  for 
cotton  for  the  1974  and  1975  crops,  with 
future  target  prices  to  be  set  by  evaluating 
an  established  price  in  subsequent  years  auad 
Increasing  or  decreasing  it  to  reflect  changes 
In  prices  paid  as  shown  by  an  index  of  pro- 
duction costs  (production  items,  interest, 
taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates)  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  provides  un- 
der this  method  of  payment,  that  a  pro.- 
ducer  will  receive  a  payment  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  target  price  and  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  the  first 
5  months  of  the  marketing  year  or  the  loan 
level,  with  no  pajrment  to  the  producer  if 
market  prices  are  higher  than  or  equal  the 
target  price,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  tar 
wheat,  payments  on  the  domestic  allotment 
only,  and  not  on  the  export  allotment,  of 
the  difference  between  the  average  market 
price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing year  and  100  percent  of  parity,  but  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  parity;  for  corn,  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  such  aver- 
age market  price  and  the  greater  of  $1.35 
per  bushel  or  70  percent  of  parity,  with  a 
guarantee  of  100  percent  of  parity  on  one- 
half  the  domestic  allotment;  for  cotton, 
payment  of  the  difference  between  such 
average  market  price  and  35  cents  per  pound 
or  65  percent  of  parity  adjusted  according 
to  the  national  base  acreage  allotment,  in- 
cluding a  minimum  payment  of  15  cents 
per  jKJund  whatever  the  market  price. 


OTHER  provisions 


Changes  the  present  $55,000  per  crop  limi- 
tation on  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  to 
$20,000  per  farmer  applicable  to  Income  sup- 
plement payments  only; 

Suspends  the  wheat  marketing  certificate 
collections  from  processors  on  July  1,  1973; 
extends  the  suspension  of  wheat  marketing 
quotas  through  1977;  provides  for  payments 
to  farmers  in  the  case  of  a  natural  disaster  or 
other  circumstances  beyond  a  farmer's  con- 
trol that  prevent  the  planting  or  harvesting 
of  crops;  provides  for  a  cbst-sharing  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  the  boll  weevil  or  other 
major  cotton  insect; 

Continues  the  dairy  Indemnity  program; 
increases  the  minimum  dairy  support  price 
on  manufactured  milk  to  80  percent  of  parity 
for  the  balance  of  this  marketing  year  and 
for  the  next  marketing  year,  which  ends 
March  31,  1975; 

Continues  the  wool  program;  provides  for- 
estry incentives  for  small  farmer  forest  own- 
ers; extends  and  expands  the  food  stamp 
program; 

Provides,  regarding  the  rural  environ- 
mental conservation  program,  a  permanent 
requirement  for  3,  5,  10,  and  25  year  con- 
tracts, and  perp>etual  easements  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  (REAP),  Great  Plains, 
and  water  bank  programs;  provides  50  per- 
cent cost-sharing  for  rural  firefightlng 
equipment; 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  establish  a  disaster  reserve  of  in- 
ventories not  to  exceed  75  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  for  al- 
leviating distress  caused  by  a  natural  dis- 
aster; provides  that  the  President  shall  make 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  maximum 
price  which  may  be  charged  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  11723,  dated 
June  13,  1973,  or  subsequent  order,  for  any 
agricultural  products  (at  any  point  in  the 
distribution  chain )  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  President  that 
the  supply  of  the  product  will  be  reduced  to 
unacceptably  low  levels  as  a  result  of  any 
price  control  or  freeze  order  or  regulation 
and  that  alternative  means  are  not  avail- 
able; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1888. 
Public  Law  93-86,  approved  August  10,  1973. 
(181) 

ACalCULTURX    AND    CONSUMER    PROTECTION    ACT 

AMENDMENT 

Amends,  because  of  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties involved,  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  which  provide  for  payments  to  farmers 
in  the  event  of  crop  failures  with  respect  to 
crops  planted  in  lieu  of  wheat  or  feed  grains, 
to  limit  the  payments  for  such  other  crops  to 
soybeans,  cotton,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley 
and  wheat.  S.  2491.  P/S  October  11,  1973. 
(VV) 

CENSUS   OF    AGRICULTURE 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sub- 
mit, within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  an  estimate  of  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  the  statutory  mandate  for  conduct- 
ing a  census  of  agriculture  In  1974;  requires 
that  fiinds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  planning  the  1974  census  shtill  be 
utilized  for  such  purpose;  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  In- 
sure that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974 
census  be  made  public  through  appropriate 
publication  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  taking  of  such  census.  S.J.  Res.  95.  P/S 
June  22,  1973.   (W) 

EMERGENCY  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments across  county  lines  In  1973  In  12 
named  counties  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina If  he  finds  that  one  of  the  counties  has 
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suffered  an  overall  loes  ot  10  percent  or  more 
iQ  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco  planted 
as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster  and  that  the 
lease  will  not  Impair  the  program  and  pro- 
vides that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
apply  oiUy  to  those  farms  which  had  suffered 
a  loss  of  30  percent  or  more  In  the  number 
of  acres  of  tobacco  planted.  In  which  case 
the  transfer  would  have  to  be  to  a  farm  In 
the  same  or  a  nearby  county  within  the  State 
having  an  allotment  for  the  same  kind  of 
tobacco.  HJi.  9172.  PutoUP  Law  93-80,  ap- 
proved August  1,  1973.  (VV^ 

nXD  GRAIN  SET-ASIDS  PROGRAM 

Increases  the  payment  rate  for  option  B 
participants  in  the  feed  grain  program  to  as- 
sure option  B  participants  the  same  parity 
gutwantees  which  option  A  participants  now 
have.  S.  1572.  P/S  April  18,  1973.  (W) 

rOREST  SERVICE   PERSONNEL   LEVEL 

Requires  that  the  number  of  permanent, 
full-time  Forest  Service  employees  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  be 
maintained  at  not  leas  than  450  above  the 
June  30,  1973  celling  of  20,404  permanent, 
full-time  personnel.  S.J.  Res.  134.  P/S  July 
20.  1973.  (W) 

INDL&N  RIVER  GRAFEFRmT  PROMOTION 

Permits  marketing  orders  for  Florida  In- 
dian River  grapefruit  to  provide  for  credit- 
ing a  handler's  direct  market  promotion  ex- 
penditures against  his  assessment  for  market 
promotion  expenses  under  the  order.  S.  1946. 
P/S  June  28,  1973.  (W) 

MEAT  AND  POtTLTRT  INSPECTION  AMENDMENTS 
Amenib  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
increase  (beginning  fiscal  year  1974)  the 
maximum  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  any  State  meat  or  poultry  Inspection  sys- 
tem from  60  to  80  percent,  and  provides  that 
the  total  cost  of  any  cooperative  arrangement 
for  meat  or  poultry  Inspection  purposes  to 
be  contributed  under  the  TaUnadge-Alken 
Act  (Public  Law  87-718)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  highest  percentage  contributed  to  any 
State  under  either  of  these  acts.  S.  1021.  P/S 
AprU  2,  1973.  (73) 

RABBIT  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Makes  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatory, 
at  Federal  coet,  by  extending  the  provlslona 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
rabbits  and  rabbit  products,  and  sets  the 
effective  date  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at 
July  1,  1973.  S.  43.  P/S  February  31,  1973. 
(W) 

RICE  AIXOTMENT  TRANSFER 

Permits  rice  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments In  1973  because  of  flood  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  to  transfer  their  allotments  to 
other  farms  In  the  same  or  adjoining  county. 
H.R.  6883.  Public  Law  93-27,  approved 
AprU  27.  1973.  (W) 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  from  the  Rural  Development 
Fund,  for  periods  of  up  to  5  years,  to  private 
profit  or  nonprofit  Rural  Loan  Investment 
Companies  (RLIC)  organized  solely  to  pur- 
chase, service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  In  loans 
made  by  private  financial  agencies  (which 
could  borrow  up  to  20  times  Its  net  assets 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
at  the  same  Interest  rate  the  Treasury  De- 
partment must  pay  to  borrow  funds)  for 
purposes  for  which  loans  can  be  made  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  S.  2470.  P/8  October  9,  1973.  (W) 
R17RAL  Electric  and  telephone  loans 

Amends  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  a  revised  pro- 
gram for  rural  electric  and  telephone  loans; 
creates  a  revolving  fund  with  unlimited  bor- 
rowing authority,  for  the  making  of  Insured 
rural  electric  and  telephone  loans;  provides 


that  such  insured  lo<uis  will  boar  Interest  at 
five  percent  to  two  percent,  with  two  percent 
loans  to  be  available  only  If  the  borrower 
(a)  has  an  average  subscriber  density  of  two 
or  fewer  per  mile;  or  (b)  has  an  average 
gross  revenue  of  at  least  $450  below  the  aver- 
age (for  electric  borrowers)  or  $300  below 
the  average  (for  telephone  borrowers) ;  or,  if 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  EHectrtflca- 
tlon  Administration,  In  his  sole  discretion, 
finds  that  (c)  the  borrower  has  experienced 
extenuating  circumstances  or  severe  hard- 
ship; or  (d)  cannot  produce  net  income  be- 
fore Interest  of  at  least  150  percent  of  Its 
total  Interest  requirements  and  stlU  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  act;  or  (e)  cannot  without 
an  excessive  rate  increase  provide  service 
consistent  with  the  act;  authorizes  the 
guarantee  of  rural  electric  and  telephone 
loans  made  by  other  lenders  with  interest 
at  rates  agreed  upon  by  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers; requires  loans  made  for  rural  electric 
and  telephone  facilities  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  be  refinanced  under  the  Rural  Zlectrlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1936  at  the  request  of  the  bor- 
rower; provides  that  financial  transactions  of 
the  Fund  In  Interim  notes  and  insured 
obligations  (section  304).  Insured  loans  and 
advances  (section  306(a)),  and  guaranteed 
lc«ns  (section  306)  are  not  to  be  Included 
In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  lim- 
itation imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the 
United  States;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  394,  Public  Law  93-32,  approved  May  U, 
1973.  (20.118) 
roral  environmental  assistance  (reap)  and 

water    rank   PROGRAMS 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1) 
to  make  payments  under  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  (REAP)  in  the 
full  amount  appropriated  therefor,  and  (2) 
to  enter  Into  agreements  under  the  water 
bank  program  to  the  full  extent  permitted 
by  available  appropriations  therefor.  H.R. 
2107.  P/H  February  7.  1973;  P/S  amended 
March  1.  1973;  Conference  report  filed.  (26) 
(Comparable  provisions  are  contained  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  which  became  Public  Law 
93-86.) 

•rural   water   and    waste   disposal  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  in  the  full  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  program 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  effective  January  1.  1973.  HH. 
3298.  Vetoed  AprU  5,  1973.  House  sustained 
veto  AprU  10.  1973.  (56) 

WHEAT    RETERXNDUM 

Permits  the  wheat  marketing  quota  refer- 
endum with  respect  to  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  the  1974  crop  (which,  since 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  extends  only  to 
the  1973  crop,  otherwise  would  be  required 
to  be  held  no  later  than  August  1,  1973,  for 
the  1974  crop)  to  be  deferred  untU  the  ear- 
lier of  October  15.  1974.  or  30  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
93d  Congress,  thereby  permitting  Congress  a 
further  opportunity  to  develop  new  legisla- 
tion. S.  1938.  Public  Law  93-fl8,  approved 
July  10,  1973.  (W) 

WOOD8T     OWL 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees  for 
the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of  the 
character  and  name.  "Woodsy  Owl,"  and  the 
associated  slogan  "Give  a  Hoot.  Don't  Pol- 
lute," originated  by  the  Forest  Service;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1686.  P/S  June 
14,  1973.  (W) 

APPROPRIATTOMS,    IS  73 
FURTHER   CONTDTDTNO    APPROPRIATIONS 

Extends  the  existing  continuing  resolution 


(Public  Law  92-334)  from  Pebniary  28,  1973 
to  June  30,  1973,  at  the  annual  funding  level, 
to  provide  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  activities  covered  by  the  Foreign 
Asasistanco  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priation Act,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  neither  of  which 
have  yet  been  enacted,  and  authorizes  $6.- 
224,000  for  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission;  requires  the  President 
to  submit  periodic  reports  on  impoundments 
to  Congress;  and  contains  other  provisions 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Public  Law  93-9,  approved 
March  8,  1973.  (W) 

•second    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 

Makes  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  In  the 
amount  of  $3,362,845,279  for  the  following: 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
protection;  Delense;  District  of  Columbia; 
Foreign  Operations;  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Space,  Science,  and  Veterans'; 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies;  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Legislative; 
Public  Works;  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary;  Transportation;  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  Oeneral  Qovernment;  and 
Claims  and  Judgments;  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  In  this  act 
to  aid  or  asstst  in  the  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam;  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  under  the  authority  of  section  735 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1973,  to  support  directly  or  Indirectly 
U.S.  combat  activities  In,  over  or  from  off 
the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos 
by  US.  forces;  and  provides  that  "none  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  under  this 
Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any 
other  Act  may  be  expended  to  support  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly  combat  activities  in, 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or 
In  or  over  Laos  by  U.S.  forces";  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  appropriation  contained  In  this 
or  any  other  act  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  for  the  preparation,  distribution,  or 
use  of  any  kit,  pamphlet,  booklet,  publica- 
tion, radio,  television,  or  film  presentation 
designed  to  support  or  defeat  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  except  in  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  itself;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJl.  7447.  Vetoed  June  27. 
1973.  House  sustained  veto  June  27.  1973 
(166,  218) 

Contains  Identical  sums  and  provisions  for 
the  various  items  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  as  In  the  vetoed  bill;  provides 
that  no  f\mds  appropriated  In  this  act  shall 
be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam);  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  under 
this  act  may  be  expended  to  support  directly 
or  indirectly  combat  activities  In  or  over 
Cambodia,  Laos,  North  and  South  Vietnam 
or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  North 
and  South  Vietnam  by  United  States  forces, 
and  after  August  16,  1973,  no  other  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other  act 
may  be  expended  for  such  purpose;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  9066.  Public  Law 
93-60,  approved  July  1,  1973.  (264) 

URGENT    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriates  $1,368,600,000  for  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration,  of  which  $122.1  million 
is  for  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  $210.3  mUlion  for  the  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, $270.2  million  for  the  college  work- 
study  program,  and  $269.4  for  the  direct 
student  loan  program  under  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  pro- 
vides additional  funding  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas.  H.J. 
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Bes.  496.  Public  Law  93-25,  approved  AprU 
26,1973.  (100) 

19T4:     AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL    AND 
CONSUMES    PROTECTION 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $9,927,667,000  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  of 
which  $5,088,668,000  is  for  agrlcvUtural  pro- 
grams. $394.322,(X)0  for  rural  develc^ment 
programs.  $1,062, 177.(X)0  for  environmental 
programs,  and  $3,383,600,000  for  consumer 
programs.  H.R.  8619.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved 1973  (246). 

CONTINUING    APPROPRIATIONS 

Makes  continuing  appropriations  to  avoid 
Interruption  of  continuing  government  func- 
tions until:  (a)  the  enactment  into  law  of  an 
appropriation  for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Joint  resolution;  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity;  or  (c)  September  80, 
1973.  whichever  first  occurs;  provides  that 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  under  this  act  to 
carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an  annual 
rate  of  $2.2  bUllon,  and  shall  not  be  funded 
at  a  rate  exceeding  one  quarter  of  such  an- 
nual rate;  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  on  or  after  Aug- 
ust 16.  1973.  no  funds  herein  or  heretofore 
appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  combat  ac- 
tivities by  United  States  mUltary  forces  in 
or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cambodia; 
provides  that,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  none  of  the  funds  herein  p.ppro- 
prlated  under  this  joint  resolution  or  hereto- 
fore appropriated  under  any  other  act  may 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistance In  the  reconstruction  or  rehabUlta- 
tion  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(North  Vietnam);  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. H.J.  Res.  636.  Public  Law  93-52.  ap- 
proved JtUy  1.  1973.  (253) 

Extends  the  Continuing  Resolution,  Public 
Law  93-62,  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1974.  from  Sep- 
tember 30  to  October  11.  1973.  H.J.  Res.  753. 
Public  Law  93-118,  approved  10/4/73.   (W) 

Extends  the  Continuing  Resolution.  Public 
Law  93-52,  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1974,  until  the 
sine-die  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  and  supersedes  H.J.  Res.  753 
which  temporarily  extend  the  date  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-52  from  September  30  to  Octo- 
ber 11,  1973;  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  avaUable  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  by  the  Coat  of  Living  Council  to  formu- 
late or  carry  out  a  program  which  discrimi- 
nates among  petroleum  marketers  in  the 
method  of  establishing  prices  for  petroleum 
products;  exempts  the  Expmrt-Import  ,Bank 
from  the  requirement  that  the  funding  rate 
for  activities  covered  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  BUI  shall  not  exceed  one 
quarter  of  the  annual  rate  as  provided  by 
the  Joint  resolution;  and  provides  that  no 
State  in  the  aggregate  will  receive  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  amount  It  received  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  receive  less  than  90  per- 
cent nor  more  than  115  f>ercent  of  what  It 
received  In  fiscal  year  1973.  H.J.  Res.  727. 
PubUc  Law  — ,  approved  — ,  1973.  (446) 

DEPARTMENTS     OP     STATE,     JUSTICE,     AND     COM- 
MERCK,    THE    JUDICIARY,    AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 

Appropriates  $4,459,478,250  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies;  and  contains  other  provisions  H.R. 
8916.  P/H  June  29.  1973;  P/S  amended  Sep- 
tember 17,  1973;  Conference  report  filed. 
(385) 

DISTTRKrr  OF  COLUMBIA 

Appropriates  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  total  of  $417,717,000  In  Federal  fund*  of 


which  $187,460,000  represents  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District,  and  $954,731,200  In 
District  of  Columbia  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  HA.  8658.  Public  Law  98-61,  approved 
August  14.  1973.  (302) 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  EPACB. 
SCIENCE,  VETERANS,  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES 

Appropriates  $20,884,223,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Space,  Science.  Veterans,  and  certain 
other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  fiscal  year  1974.  HJl.  8825.  P/H 
June  22,  1973;  P/S  amended  June  30,  1973; 
House  adopted  conference  report  October  11, 

1973.  (371) 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Appropriates  $2,443,137,200  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  Including  the  Uj3.  Forest  Service. 
H.R.  8917.  Public  Law  93-120.  approved  Octo- 
ber 4.  1973.  (350) 

LABOR,   AND    HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND   WELFARE, 
AND    RELATED     AGENCIES 

Appropriates  $33,396,379,000  for  the  De- 
partments of  Laboc^nd  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  ^ttted  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1974  ($830,682;000  for  the  Department 
of  Labor;  $31,998,460,000  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
9567,237,000  for  related  agencies) .  H.R.  8877. 
P/H  June  26.  1973;  P/S  amended  October  4. 
1973;  In  conference.  (447) 

LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 

'Appropriates  a  total  of  $640,568,952  in  new 
budget  obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  for  fiscal  year  1974.  HJl.  6691. 
P/H  April  18,  1973;  P/8  amended  July  19, 
1973;  Conference  rep<Hi;  filed.  (300) 

PUBLIC  WORKS  POR   WATER  AND  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT  AND   ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Appropriates  $4,749,403,000  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Develop- 
ment, Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
ClvU,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Etepartment  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  In- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions.  HH. 
8947.  Public  Law  93-97.  approved  August  16, 
1973.  (305) 

TRANSPORTATION     AND     RELATED     AGENCIES 

Appropriates  $2,898,466,006  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  includ- 
ing: the  Coast  Guard;  Federal  Aviation,  Fed- 
eral RaUroad.  and  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administrations;  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation;  and  for 
related  agencies:  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Bocuxl,  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Panama 
Canal,  and  $90  million  advanced  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  for  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority.  HJl. 
8760.  Public  Law  93-98,  approved  August  16, 
1973.  (336) 

TREASURY,    POSTAL     SERVICE,     AND     GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $5,123,352,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  UB.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies.  H.R.  9590.  P/H  August  1. 
1973;  PS  amended  September  6.  1973;  Con- 
ference report  filed.  (366) 

congress:    BUDGET  MESSAGE.  ECONOMIC  REPORT, 
AND  IMPOUNDED  FUNDS 

Extends  to  January  29.  1973,  the  time  for 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  the  bud- 
get for  fiscal   year   1974;   extends  to  Janu- 


ary 31.  1973,  the  time  for  transmittal  of  the 
economic  report;  extends  the  time  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  file  Its  report 
on  the  President's  economic  report  not  later 
than  March  10.  1973;  and  requires  the  PXesl- 
dent  to  transmit  to  Congress  by  February  10. 
1973,  a  report  with  resj)ect  to  all  funds  Im- 
pounded from  October  27,  1972.  and  before 
January  29,  1973;  and  from  July  1,  1972,  and 
before  October  27,  1972.  H.J,  Res,  1.  Public 
Law  93-1,  t^jproved  January  19,  1973.  (W) 

COMMITTEE  MEETINOS RULE  XXV 

Amends  Senate  rule  XXV  to  provide  that 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  pubUc.  except  during  closed 
sessions  for  marking  up  bUls.  for  voting,  or 
When  the  committee  by  majority  vote  orders 
a  closed  session:  Provided  that  any  such 
closed  session  may  be  open  to  the  public.  If 
the  committee  by  rule  or  majority  vote  so 
determines.  S.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted 
March  6,  1973.  (28) 

CONGRESSIONAL  AND  SUPREME  COURT  PAGES 

Provides  for  replacement  of  the  existing 
Congressional  and  Supreme  Court  page  corps 
With  an  older  group  of  pages  (18  to  21  years 
of  age)  who  would  not  require  the  after- 
hours  supervision  many  feci  Is  necessary 
for  the  younger  pages;  repeals  the  authority 
In  existing  law  for  the  construction  of  a  resi- 
dential page  classroom  and  dormitory  buUd- 
ing;  and  contains  other  provisions,  S.  2067. 
P/S  July   12,   1973.    (W) 

CONGRESSIONAL  FRANKING  REFORM 

Establishes  for  the  first  time  criteria  for 
what  is  frankable  and  what  Is  not  frankable 
under  the  definition  of  official  business  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  title  30  of  the 
United  States  Code;  empowers  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct with  original  Jurisdiction  to  pro- 
vide guidance,  assistance,  advice  and  counsel 
to  Senators  through  advisory  opinions  or 
consultations  In  connection  with  the  maUlng 
of  franked  mall;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions, ns..  3180.  P/H  September  17,  1973; 
P/8  amended  October  11,  1973;  Hotise  re- 
quested conference  October  12,   1973.   (W) 

FEDERAL    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION 
PROCEDURES    ACT 

Provides  the  procedural  machinery  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  that  part  of  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
authorizes  a  convention  called  by  the  States 
to  propose  specific  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution; clarifies  Congressional  authority 
with  regard  to  the  specific  procedures  for  a 
constitutional  convention  called  by  the 
States;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1272. 
P/S  July  9.  1973.  (W) 

FEDERAL    IMPOUNDMENT    CONTROL 
PROCEDtTRES    ACT 

Requires,  In  Title  I  of  the  bUl,  Impound- 
ment Control  Procedures,  that  the  President, 
when  a  budget  authority  is  Impounded,  shaU 
send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  spec- 
ifying the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded,  tl|^  reasons  therefor,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  budget  effect  thereof;  provides 
that,  unless  Congress  acts  to  ratify  the  im- 
poundment or  if  it  acts  to  disapprove  it,  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  60  days  of 
continuous  session  after  receipt  of  the  mes- 
sage, that  the  obligation  of  the  budget 
authority  is  mandatory  and  those  funds  may 
not  be  relmpounded;  sets,  in  Title  n  of  the 
bUl,  a  celling  of  $268  bUllon  on  expenditures 
and  net  lending  for  fiscal  year  1974;  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  reserve  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  within 
the  celling,  and  that  the  reservations  shaU 
be  made  proportionately  by  functional  cate- 
gory, and.  where  practicable,  subfunctlonal 
category,  as  set  out  In  the  1974  U.S.  Budget 
in  Brief,  with  the  exception  that  no  reserva- 
tions shaU  be  made  from  amounts  avaUable 
for  interest,  veterans*  benefits  and  services. 
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payments  from  social  Insurance  trust  fxinds. 
public  assistance  grants  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  mili- 
tary retirement  pay.  medicaid,  and  Judicial 
salaries;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  373. 
P  S  May  10.  1973;  P/H  amended  July  25. 
1973;  In  conference.  (126,  127) 

,  JOINT    ECONOMIC    REPORT EXTENSION 

Extends  from  March  10,  1973.  to  April  1, 
1973,  the  time  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  submit  Its  report  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report.  H.J.  Res.  299.  Public  Law 
93-7,  approved  February  16.  1973.   (W) 

PRESIDINTlAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  OF  1972: 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  AcnvrriEs 
Establishes  a  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  consisting  of  7 
members  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
Illegal,  Improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 
engaged  In  by  persons  acting  either  individ- 
ually or  in  combination  with  others  in  the 
Presidential  election  campaign  of  1972,  and 
to  determine  whether.  In  Its  Judgment,  there 
is  a  necessity  to  enact  new  legislation  to  safe- 
guard the  electoral  process  by  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  elected;  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment,  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  7  member  panel  to  con- 
sist of  4  members  of  the  majority  party  and  3 
members  of  the  minority  party,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  their  respective  leaders;  em- 
powers the  committee  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  matters  relating 
to  the  breaking,  entering,  and  bugging  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  the 
Watergate  BuUdlng  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
sets  the  time  for  the  committee  to  file  a 
report  of  its  findings  at  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974;  authorizes  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  committee  expenses  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
Senate;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
R«s.  60.  Senate  adopted  February  7.  1973 
(13) 

Amends  S.  Res.  60  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  Expenses  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities through  February  7,  1974,  from 
8500.00O  to  81  mUllon  of  which  not  to  exceed 
840.000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consul- 
tants or  organizations  thereof.  S.  Res.  132. 
Senate  adopted  June  25,  1973  (W) 

Authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the  Sel8et 
Committee  on  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Activities.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  a 
criminal  case  entitled  United  States  of 
America  vs.  John  N.  Mitchell.  Maurice  Stans, 
and  others,  which  involves  a  campaign  con- 
tribution for  8250.000  allegedly  made  by 
Robert  Vesco.  S.  Res.  181.  Senate  adopted 
October  10,  1973.  (W) 

SPECIAL   PROSECUTOR   FOR    WATERGATE 
INVESTIGATION 

States  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  (1)  Immediately  designate 
an  Individual  of  the  highest  character  and 
Integrity  outside  the  Executive  Branch  to 
serve  as  special  prosecutor  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  any  and  aU 
criminal  investigations.  Indictments,  and  ac- 
tions arising  from  any  Illegal  activity  by  any 
persons,  acting  Individually  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others.  In  the  Presidential  election 
of  1972.  or  any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other 
activity  related  to  It;  (2)  grant  such  specUl 
prosecutor  all  authority  necessary  and  proper 
to  the  effective  performance  of  his  duties;  and 
(3)  submit  the  name  of  such  designee  to  the 
Senate,  requesting  a  resolution  of  approval 
thereof.  S.  Res.  105.  Senate  adopted  May  1, 
1973.   (W) 

RrrLES  OP  EVIDENCE CONGRESSIONAL 

CONSIDEEATTON 

Provides  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  that  the  proposed  Rules  of 
Evidence  for  United  States  Courts  and  Magis- 


trates, the  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
for  Civil  Procedure,  and  the  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  for  Criminal  Procedure 
which  are  contained  la  the  orders  entered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  November  20,  1972, 
and  December  18,  1972.  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  Pebniary  5. 
1973,  shall  have  no  force  and  effect  except 
to  the  extent,  and  with  such  amendments,  as 
they  may  be  expressly  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress.  S.  683.  Public  Law  93-12.  approved 
March  30,  1973.  (W) 

SECRET     GOVERN  &IENT     DOCtlMBNTS 

Establishes  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  a  study  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  by  June  30,  1973.  a  report  and 
recommendations  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  secrecy,  confldentlality.  and  classifica- 
tion of  government  documents  committed  to 
the  Senate  or  any  member  thereof.  8.  Res. 
13.  Senate  adopted  January  9,  1973.  (W) 

SENATE    CONFIRMATION    OF    NOMINATIONS: 
CERTAIN   FEDERAL    OFFICES 

Requires  that  future  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies  In  the  offices  of  the  head  of  the  new 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  and  the  Governor 
of  American  (Eastern)  Samoa  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  provides  that  such 
appointees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  4  years 
subject  to  reappointment  and  confirmation. 
S.  1828.  P/3  July  25,  1973.  (316) 

COST   OP   LIVING   COUNCIL 

Requires  that  appointments  to  the  Office 
of  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  S.  421.  P,'S 
January  23,  1973.  (W) 

E.XECTJTIVE     OFFICE     APPOINTEES 

Requires  that  appointments  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  All  the  offices  of  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Security  Covmcil  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Council, 
which  are  made  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, and  provides  that  if  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is  extended  be- 
yond Its  present  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1973,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  also  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  no  individ- 
ual shall  serve  in  that  office  after  that  date 
unless  so  appointed.  S.  590.  PS  May  9,  1973. 
(122) 

HEADS    or    EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENTS 

Provides  that  the  nead  of  any  executive 
department  as  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  101  (the 
Departments  of  State;  Treasury;  Defense; 
Justice;  Interior;  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Labor;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Hous- 
ing and'  Urban  Development;  and  Trans- 
portation) shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  20  of  the  year  In  which 
the  term  of  the  President  appointing  such° 
department  bead  begins,  except  that  (1)  the 
term  of  the  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment serving  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  shall  begin  on  such  date  and 
expire  at  noon  on  January  20,  1977,  and 
(2)  a  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
cxirrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired 
pwrtlon  of  that  term,  thus  requiring  that 
Cabinet  officials  retained  by  a  President 
serving  a  second  term  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  prior  to  reappointment;  provides 
that  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
any  department  head;  and  contains  other 
provUions.  S.  766.  P/SMay  2,  1973.  (106) 

•office    of    MANAGEMENT    AND    BUDGET 

Abolishes  and  reestablishes  as  new  offices 


the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
provides  that  the  offices  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  with  the  provlBlons  of 
this  act  to  take  effect  30  days  after  enact- 
ment. 8.  618.  Vetoed  May  18,  1973;  Senate 
overrode  veto  May  22,  1973;  House  sxistalned 
veto  May  23,  1973.   (6,144) 

Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  to  provide  a  4  year  term  of  office  for 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  begin- 
ning on  January  20  of  the  year  the  Pres- 
ident's term  begins,  except  that  the  terms 
of  the  present  Incumbents  shall  expire  Jan- 
uary 20,  1977,  and  provides  that  an  appoint- 
ment made  when  a  vacancy  occurs  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Incumbent's  term  shall 
be  made  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term;  requires  that  appointments  by  the 
President  to  fill  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  be  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  provides  that  this  re- 
quirement Is  to  become  applicable  to  either 
office  if  the  Incumbents  are  reappointed  or 
Immediately  after  the  individual  holding  the 
office  ceases  to  hold  the  office;  transfers  from 
the  President  to  the  Office  of  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  all  of  the 
functions  which  were  vested  by  law  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Its  Director,  and 
transferred  to  the  President  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1970;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  37.  P/S  June  26,  1973.  (210) 

Establishes  a  4  year  term  of  office  for  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  beginning 
on  January  20  of  the  year  the  President's 
term  begins,  except  that  the  terms  of  the 
present  Incumbents  shall  expire  January  20, 
1977,  and  provides  that  an  appointment  made 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Incumbent's  term  shall  be  made  only 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term;  re- 
quires that  appointments  by  the  President  to 
fill  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  provides  that  this  requirement 
is  to  become  applicable  to  either  office  upon 
expiration  of  the  term  or  Immediately  after 
the  Individual  holding  the  office  ceases  to 
hold  the  office;  requires  that  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Etomestlc  Council  and  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  provides  that  this  requirement 
shall  apply  to  appointments  made  to  these 
offices  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
S.  2045.  P/S  June  25.  1973.    (211) 

WAR    POWERS    ACT 

Requires  the  President  to  consult  with 
Congress  before  Introducing  U.S.  Armed 
Forc^  Into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  Is 
clearly  indicated:  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  requires  the  President  to  submit 
within  48  hours  to  the  Congress  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  circumstances  necessitating 
the  introduction  of  forces,  the  constitutional 
and  legislative  authority  for  such  action,  and 
the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of  the  hos- 
tilities or  Involvement,  such  report  to  be 
made  at  least  every  six  months;  requires  the 
President  to  terminate  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  within  60  days  after  submission  of  the 
report  to  Congress  unless  the  Congress  (1) 
has  declared  war  or  has  specifically  author- 
ized such  use  of  the  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has 
«xtended  by  law  the  60  day  period,  or  (3)  Is 
physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack:  provides  that  the  60  day  period 
may  be  extended  for  30  days  If  the  President 
dfttermlnes  and  certifies  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress the  need  for  the  use  of  the  forces  In 
bringing  about  a  prompt,  removal  of  the 
forces:  provides  that  autlaority  to  Introduce 
Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities  or  Bltuattons 
where  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  Indicated 
shall  not  be  Inferred  from  any  provision  of 
law,    including   appropriations   measures  or 
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tieatles,  unless  sucb  authority  Is  specifically 
authorized;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.J  Res.  612.  Public  Law  93 — ,  approved 
1973,  (303,  451) 

CRIME- JUDICIAHT :     AMENDMENTS    OF    1973    TO 
FEDERAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO  EXPLOSIVES 

Amends  section  845(a)  of  title  18  U.S.C.  to 
entirely  exempt  commercially  manufactured 
black  powder,  percussion  caps,  safety  and 
pyrotechnic  fuses,  quills,  quick  and  slow 
matches,  and  friction  primers  Intended  to  be 
uMd  solely  for  sporting,  recreational  or  cul- 
tural purposes  in  antique  firearms  and  cer- 
tain antique  devices  from  regulation  under 
title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  (PX.  91-452)  relating  to  explosives, 
and  amends  section  921(c)(4)  of  title  18 
UJ9.C.  to  add  language  exempting  from  the 
term  "destructive  device"  in  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-618)  antique  de- 
vices such  as  small,  muzzle -loading  cannon 
used  for  recreational  and  cultural  purposes. 
S.  1083.  P/8  July  13,  1973.  (278) 

ANTITRUST  PROCEDURES  AND  PENALTIES  ACT 

Changes  certain  specifics  In  the  manner  In 
which  consent  decrees  In  civil  antitrust  cases 
are  formulated  by  providing  that  the  district 
court  shall  make  an  Independent  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  entry  of  a 
proposed  consent  decree  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest as  expressed  by  the  antitrust  laws  by 
(1)  encouraging  additional  comment  by  in- 
terested parties.  (2)  requiring  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  file  a  public  Impact 
suktement,  and  (3)  requiring  the  defendant 
to  disclose  all  communications  made  on  be- 
half of  the  firm  relating  to  the  consent 
decree  other  than  those  made  exclusively  by 
counsel  of  record;  Increases  the  fines  for 
criminal  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act  from 
850,000  to  8100,000  for  individuals  and  8500,- 
000  for  corporations;  amends  the  Expediting 
Act  to  require  that  final  Judgments  and  In- 
terlocutory orders  In  certain  civil  antitrust 
cases  If  appealed,  be  heard  by  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals;  eliminates  the  provision 
th*t  a  three-Judge  court  be  Impaneled  In 
clvU  actions  where  the  United  States  Is  the 
plaintiff  under  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Acts  or  certain  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  upon  the  filing  by  the 
Attorney  General  with  the  district  court  of 
a  certificate  that  the  cases  are  of  general 
public  Importance;  provides  for  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  from  final 
Judgments  of  the  district  co\irt  only  in  cases 
certified  by  the  district  Judge  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  either  party  to  be  of  general 
public  Importance:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  782.  P/S  July  18,  1973.  (293) 

CIVIL    REMEDIES    FOR    VICTIMS    OF    RACKETEERING 
ACTTVITT    AND   THEFT 

Amends  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  strengthen  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity  and  provide  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  damages  resulting  from  violations  of 
section  659  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  relates  to  crime  Involving  prop)erty  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  S.  13.  P/S 
March  29,  1973.  (W) 

COMMISSION    ON    BANKRUPTCT    LAWS 

Requires  the  Commission  on  Bankruptcy 
Laws  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a  oom- 
prebenslve  report  of  Its  activities,  including 
Its  recommendations,  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  prior  to  July  31.  1973;  provides  for 
termination  of  the  Commission  30  days  after 
the  submission  of  its  final  report;  and  pro- 
vides that  appropriated  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  or  until  the  Com- 
mission ceases  to  exist.  H.J.  Res.  499.  Public 
Law  93-56.  approved  July  1,  1973.  ("W) 

COMMUNTTT  SUPERVISION  AND  SIXVICZ8  ACT 

AQthortsec  a  program  of  community  super- 
vision and  services  for  selected  criminal  de- 
/  fendants  In  the  Federal  court  system,  to  di- 
vert them  to  a  program  of  Intensive  treat- 
ment and  supervision  prior  to  trial.  8.  798. 
P/S  October  4,  1973.  (W) 


CRIME    CONTROL    ACT 

Extends  the  Department  of  Justice  Law 
Enforcement  Administration  (LEAA)  pro- 
gram for  three  years  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations therefor  of  81  billion  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  and  8125  billion 
for  ascal  year  1976;  vests  all  policy  and  ad- 
ministrative authority  in  the  Administrator 
and  replaces  the  two  Associate  Administra- 
tors by  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Policy 
Development  and  a  Deputy  for  Administra- 
tive Management;  strengthens  Federal  su- 
pervision over  the  States'  planning  process; 
requires  a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
Juvenile  Justice  as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
State  plan;  lncreaj>c8  the  minimum  planning 
allocation  to  each  State  from  8100,000  to 
8200,000  to  assure  the  continued  flow  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  cities;  requires  regional  plan- 
ning boards  to  include  a  majority  of  local 
elected  officials;  places  time  limits  on  plan 
approval  In  order  to  expedite  funds  flow; 
revises  the  matching  fund  requirements  to 
eliminate  non-cash  matching;  reduces  the 
non-Federal  matching  share  from  26  to  10 
percent  with  the  new  90  to  10  matching  ratio 
to  apply  to  all  grants  requiring  matchlng- 
plannlng,  action,  and  corrections  improve- 
ments grants;  requires,  with  a  limited  tran- 
sition time  for  waiver.  States  to  contribute 
in  the  aggregate,  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
local  share  of  the  costs  of  both  planning  and 
action  programs  by  Increasing  the  State 
"buy-In"  for  action  grants  from  25  to  60 
percent,  and  from  0  to  50  percent  for  plan- 
ning grants,  and  adds  "buy-in"  provisions 
regarding  corrections  grants:  retains  and 
strengthens  the  law  enforcement  education 
program;  and  contains  other  provisions.  HS,. 
8152.  Public  Law  93-83.  approved  August  6, 
1973.  (W) 

DISQUALIFICATION  OF  JUOOES 

Makes  the  statutory  grounds  for  disquali- 
fication of  a  Judge  in  a  particular  case  con- 
form generally  with  the  recently  adopted 
canon  of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  which 
relates  to  dlsqusUflcatlon  of  Judges  for  bias, 
prejudice  or  conflict  of  interest.  S.  1064  P/8 
October  4,  1973.  (W) 

INMATE     furloughs;      COMPENSATION     FOR 
VICTIMS    OF    VIOLENT    CRIME 

Broadens  provisions  of  law  to  allow 
prison  Inmate  furloughs  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  reestablishing  family  and 
community  ties,  or  for  any  other  significant 
reason  consistent  with  the  public  Interest; 
establishes  a  direct  Federal  crime  compen- 
sation program  for  territorial  areas  of  direct 
Federal  concern  to  provide  a  means  of  meet- 
ing the  financial  needs  of  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime,  Intervenors  acting  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  assist- 
ing in  the  apprehension  of  suspected  crimi- 
nals, or  their  surviving  dependents:  estab- 
lishes an  Independent  board  to  administer 
the  program;  defines  the  acts  or  omissions 
considered  to  be  crimes  for  purposes  of  the 
program:  sets  the  amount  of  8100  as  the 
minimum  amount  for  which  a  claim  may 
be  filed  and  the  amount  of  860,000  as  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  claim;  creates  a 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  In  the 
Treasury;  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and,  until  spe- 
cific appropriations  are  made,  authorizes  the 
use  of  fimds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration;  and  authorizes  the 
use.  through  the  established  mechanisms 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA),  of  LEAA  grant  funds  on 
the  usual  75-26  percent  basis  to  assist  sub- 
stantially comparable  State  programs.  HH. 
7362.  P/H  September  17,  1973;  P/8  amended 
October  8,  1973.  (W) 

METHODONE    DIVERSION    CONTROL    ACT 

Amends  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-513,  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  to  provide  new  authority 
for   the   regulation  of  the   use  of   narcotic 


drugs  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts; 
provides  definitions  of  "maintenance  treat- 
ment" to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  more  specific  and  ccHnprehenslve 
regulatory  control  over  the  handling  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  used  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts;  requires  practitioners  who  dispense 
or  administer  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  special 
registration  predicated  on  the  approval  of 
treatment  stsmdards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  ap- 
proval of  security  standards  by  the  Attorney 
General:  enables  the  Attorney  General  to 
deny,  revoke,  or  suspend  the  special  registra- 
tion for  failure  to  comply  with  the  new 
standards;  makes  the  full  range  of  civil 
remedies  and  felony  penalties  available 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  appli- 
cable to  practitioners  who  provide  naircotlc 
drugs  without  obtaining  the  special  registra- 
tion. In  violation  of  the  registration,  or  after 
revocation  of  the  registration;  and  requires 
the  special  registered  practitioners  to  keep 
complete  records  of  narcotic  drugs  directly 
administered  to  patients  in  their  presence. 
S.  1115.  P/S  June  8,  1973.  (W) 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  BENEFITS  ACT 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  gratuity 
of  850,000  to  the  dependents  of  public  safety 
officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  where  the 
crime  or  death  occurs  on  or  after  October  17, 
1972,  and  authorizes  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  make  an  In- 
terim payment,  not  to  exceed  83,000,  to  an 
entitled  dependent  when  It  Is  determined 
such  person  Is  eligible  to  receive  the  gratuity 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  8.  16.  P/S 
March  29.  1973.  (W) 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  GROUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE    ACT 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  means 
of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  public 
safety  officers  or  their  surviving  dependents 
through  group  life,  accidental  death,  and 
dismemberment  Insurance  (the  amount  of 
coverage  to  be  based  on  individual  salary 
with  a  minimum  coverage  of  810,000  and  a 
maximum  coverage  of  832,000)  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  such 
Insurance.  S.  33.  P/8  March  29,  1973.  (W) 

REVISION    OF    THE    JURISDICTION    OF   THREE- 
JUDGE     COtTRTS 

Amends  sections  2281,  2282,  2284,  and  2403 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  special  three-Judge 
courts  in  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  State  or  Federal  laws  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality;  provides  for 
the  retention  of  three-Judge  courts  when 
otherwise  required  by  act  of  Congress  or  in 
any  case  Involving  apportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts  or  the  apportionment  of 
any  statewide  legislative  body;  clarifies  the 
composition  and  procedure  of  three-Judge 
courts  In  cases  where  they  will  continue  to 
be  required;  and  Insures  the  right  of  States 
to  Intervene  In  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  State 
laws  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 
S.271.  P/S  June  14. 1973.  (W) 

RUNAWAY    YOUTH    ACT 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  localities  and 
nonprofit  private  agenc'es  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  local  facilities  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  Immediate  needs  of  runaways  in  a 
manner  which  operates  outside  the  law  en- 
forcement structure  and  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem which  are  designed  to  shelter  young  peo- 
ple for  a  short  period  of  time,  rather  than  on 
a  long  term  basis,  and  jsupply  such  medical 
care  and  counseling  aS  needed  and  are 
equipped  to  provide  a  program  of  field  coun- 
seling for  the  runaway  and  his  family  after 
the  runaway  has  moved  to  permanent  living 
faculties;  authorizes  funds  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  scope  of  the  runaway  prob- 
lem  in   this  country  focusing   on  but  not 
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limited  to  "the  age.  sex,  socloeconoixUc  back- 
ground of  the  runaway  children,  the  places 
from  which  and  to  which  children  run,  and 
the  relationship  between  running  away  and 
other  Illegal  behavior; "  authorizes  therefor 
the  appropriation  of  tlO  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  645.  P/S  Jtine  8. 
1973.   (W) 

TERRITORIAL   FRANCHISES   IN   THE   SOFT   DRINK 
INDUSTRY 

Amends  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsnlon  Act 
and  the  anti-trust  laws  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  exclusive  terri- 
torial licenses  to  manufacture,  distribute, 
and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink  products 
shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful;  provides  that 
If  the  requirements  of  this  bill  are  met,  rele- 
vant territorial  provisions  In  which  a  trade- 
mark ofrner  grants  licensees  the  right  to 
manufactiu-e,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marlced  soft  drink  products  In  specLflcaUy 
de&ned  geographic  areas  are  not  only  law- 
ful but  enforceable  through  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings; makes  lawful  license  provisions 
which  have  the  effect  of  precluding  indirect 
evasions  of  the  license  agreement,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  exclusive  territorial  rights  of  one 
licensee  from  direct  or  indirect  sales  by  the 
licensor  or  any  of  Its  other  licensees  into  his 
defined  geographic  area  so  long  as  there  Is 
substantial  and  effective  competition  within 
his  territory:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  978.  P/8  Juno  11,  1973.  (W) 

VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  direct 
Federal  crime  compensation  program  for 
territorial  areas  of  direct  Federal  concern  to 
provide  a  means  of  meeting  the  financial 
needs  of  the  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime.  Intervenors  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  assisting  in  the  appre- 
hension of  suspected  criminals,  or  their  sur- 
viving dependents;  establishes  an  Independ- 
ent board  to  administer  the  program;  defines 
the  acts  or  omissions  considered  to  be  crimes 
for  purposes  of  the  program:  sets  the  amount 
of  9100  as  the  minimum  amoimt  for  which 
a  claim  may  be  filed  and  the  etmount  of 
$50,000  as  the  maximum  amount  of  a  claim; 
creates  a  Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund 
in  the  Treasury  to  consWt  of  moneys  from 
(1 )  criminal  fines  paid  in  the  various  courts 
of  the  United  States.  (3)  additional  appro- 
priated funds,  and  (3)  contributed  funds; 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and,  until  speclnc  appro- 
priations are  made,  authorizes  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Depeircment  of 
Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration;  and  authorizes  the  use, 
through  the  established  mechanisms  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
of  IiEAA  grant  funds  on  the  usual  75-25 
I>ercent  basis  to  assist  substantially  com- 
parable State  programs.  S.  300.  P/S  March  29. 
1973.  (W) 

VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT   (OMNIBUS)  '' 

Establishes  a  Federal  crime  compensation 
program  for  territorial  areas  of  direct  Fed- 
eral concern  for  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime,  intervenors,  or  their  surviving  depend- 
«nta,  and  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to 
substantially  comparable  State  programs; 
provides  g^oup  life  insurance  coverage  for 
public  safety  officers  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, and  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  to  provide  such  Insurance:  pro- 
vides gratuities  for  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty; 
strengthens  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity:  provides  for  additional 
sentences  for  p)erson8  convicted  in  a  United 
States  court  of  a  felony  threatening  life  or 
property  when  a  firearm  Is  used  or  carried 
during  the  commission  of  the  felony;  pro- 
vides for  additional  sentencing  of  persons  as 
a  public  menace  who  are  convicted  of  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing  of 
one -tenth  or  more  of  pure  heroin  or  mor- 


phine, who  are  not  addicts  at  the  time  of 
the  offense;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  800.  P/8  April  3,  1973.  (78) 

defense:      COAST     GUARD     AUTHORIZATION,     1974 

Authorizes  a  total  appropriation  of  9109,- 
239,000  for  the  Coast  Ouard  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  re- 
lated pollution  abatement  programs  and  an 
additional  helicopter  and  helicopter  search 
and  rescue  station,  and  for  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  and  bridge 
alterations;  continues  the  LORAN-A  elec- 
tron navigation  system  and  authorizes  the 
r'  placement  of  equipment  for  the  LORAJN-C 
and  approves  expansion  of  the  LORAN-C 
West  Coast  Project;  authorizes  an  end  year 
strengths  of  37,607  for  active  duty  personnel; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  5383, 
Public  Law  93-66,  approved  July  9,  1973. 

DEFENSE     PRODUCTION     ACT     AMENDMENT 

Terminated  the  borrowing  authority  mech- 
anism by  which  all  program  operations 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  have  been 
financed  since  the  Initiation  of  the  original 
1950  act  and  substitutes  conventional  appro- 
priation methods  for  any  future  operations. 
S.  1980.  P/3  August  2,  1973.  (W) 

DEPENDENTS  /ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  19S0 
AMENDMENTS 

Makes  permanent  in  the  law  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  which  expire  July  I,  1973, 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  continues  the  current  month- 
ly rates  for  quarters  allowances  for  Junior 
enlisted  members,  (2)  removes  the  provision 
In  title  37,  UJ3.C.,  that  Junior  enlisted  mem- 
bers are  considered  at  all  times  to  be  with- 
out dependents,  (3>  removes  the  requirement 
that  Junior  enlisted  members  must  allot  part 
of  their  pay  before  they  can  receive  the 
higher  quarters  allowance  authorized  for 
members  having  dependents,  (4)  provides 
secretarial  authority  to  grant  hardship  dis- 
charges for  certain  enlisted  members  with 
dependents,  (5)  establishes  procedures  for 
determining  dependency  of  parents.  (6)  pro- 
vides that  aviation  cadets  receive  the  same 
quarters  allowance  as  an  E-4,  and  (7)  pro- 
vides that  monthly  quarters  allowance  to 
dependents  of  members  shall  not,  for  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  be 
contingent  on  a  pay  status  thus  permitting 
payment  when  an  enlisted  member  Is  AWOL 
or  Incarcerated  by  a  foreign  government 
prior  to  trial;  authorizes  a  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  for  Junior  enlisted  members  In 
the  reserve  and  guard  while  on  active  duty 
for  training  for  less  than  30  days:  repeals  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  which  contains  obsolete  provisions  re- 
garding the  reenllstment  bonus;  eliminates 
certain  other  orovislons  of  lawV  which  are 
either  obsolete  or  are  covered  elsewhere  in 
existing  law;  extends  for  tw^  years,  to  July 
1,  1975,  the  authority  to  pay  special  pay  to 
physicians,  deimsts,  veterinarians,  and  op- 
tometrists; permits  a  member  to  claim  as  a 
dependent  an  unmarried,  acknowledged,  il- 
legitimate child;  extends  for  one  year,  to 
July  1,  1974,  the  bonus  authority  for  certain 
enlistments  in  the  combat  arms  of  the  armed 
forces;  extends  until  December  31,  1973.  the 
date  after  which  members  In  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  equivalent  (0-6).  or  above.  In 
noncombat  assignments  are  no  longer  en- 
titled to  flight  pay:  provides  that  the  act 
shall  become  effective  July  1,  1973;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H Jl.  8537.  Public  Law 
93-64,  approved  July  9,  1973.  (W) 

DISPOSALS   FROM   NATIONAL    STOCKPILES 

Authorizes  the  dlspoeal  from  the  national 
stockpile  of  various  materials,  as  follows: 

Abaca — 9  25  million  pounds.  H.R.  4682. 
Public  Law  93-48,  approved  June  22,  1973. 
(W) 

Aluminum — @  307,440  short  tons.  S.  2413. 
P/8  October  10,  1973.   (W) 

Copper— (?»  261,800  short  ton«.  8.  2316.  P/S 
September  13,  1973.  (W) 

Opium    (Morphine    content) — 9     141,600 


pounds  for  Immediate  disposal.  S.  2166  P/8 
July  28.  1973.  (W) 

Slaal — @  100  million  pounds.  HJl.  4682. 
Public  Law  93-48,  approved  June  22  1973 
(W) 

Silicon  carbide — @  196,500  short  tons.  8 
2493.  P/8  October  10.  1973.  (VV) 

Zinc — @  357  short  tons,  S.  2498.  P/8 
October  10,  1973.   (W) 

MUJTART  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 1974 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $2,825,818,000  In  new 
budget  obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  construction  and  other  related  au- 
thority for  the  military  departments  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  within 
and  outside  the  United  States,  and  author- 
ity for  construction  of  faculties  for  the  He- 
serve  Components.  S.  2408.  P/S  September 
13.  1973; 

P/H  amended  October  11,  1973.  (W) 

MILITAST    PROCUREMENT    AUTHORIZATION,     1974 

Authorizes  $30.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  military  training  student  1o€m1s;  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  appropriated  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  to  finance  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  hostilities  in  or  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  North  or  South  Vietnam, 
L»oe.  or  Cambodia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress:  provides  for  a  one-time  re- 
computation  of  military  retired  pay  at  the 
basic  rates  of  pay  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1972;  calls  on  the  President  to  seek,  through 
appropriate  bilateral  and  multilateral  ar- 
rangement, payments  to  offset  fully  any  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficit  incurred  by  the 
United  States  during  fiscal  year  1974,  as  a 
result  of  the  deployment  of  forces  In  Europe 
to  fulftli  NATO  commitments;  calls  for  reduc- 
ing by  110.000.  the  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  in  foreign  countries 
by  December  31,  1976,  with  not  less  than  a 
40,000  reduction  by  June  30,  1974:  provides 
for  the  continued  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  located  in  Seattle, 
Boston.  San  Francisco,  Oalveston,  New  Or- 
leans, Baltimore,  Staten  Island,  and  Norfolk; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  9286.  P/H 
July  31.  1973:  P/8  amended  October  1,  1973; 
In  conference.  (436) 

PROMOTIONS  OF   MILITART   PERSONNEL  IN  A 
MISSING   STATUS 

Amends  section  563(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  that  promotions  of 
personnel  carried  as  missing  are  valid  for 
all  purposes.  Including  Federal  benefits  to 
survivors,  even  when  the  date  of  death  of 
the  missing  member  is  later  determined  to 
have  occurred  prior  to  the  promotion  date. 
S.  1493.  Public  Law  93-26,  approved  Anrll  27, 
1973.  (W) 

SALE     OF    NAVAL    VESSELS    STRICKEN     FROM    THE 
NAVAL    REGISTER 

Amends  section  7305  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  which  permits  the  sale  of  naval 
vessels  under  strict  advertised  sealed  bid  pro- 
cedures, to  provide  that  no  vessel  of  the  Navy 
may  be  sold  in  any  manner  other  than  that 
provided  by  section  7305,  or  for  leas  than  its 
appraised  value,  unless  the  sale  thereof  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
June  30, 1973,  with  the  exception  of  a  written 
agreement  of  sale  entered  Into  prior  to 
June  30,  1973,  thereby  precluding  the  sale  of 
stricken  vessels,  Including  thoee  on  loan 
which  may  be  stricken  from  the  Naval  Regis- 
ter prior  to  loan  expiration,  to  foreign  nations 
under  the  general  category  of  defense  articles 
under  Public  Law  90-629.  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  of  1946.  S.  1778.  P/8  May  SI. 
1973.  (W) 
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SERVICEMEN'S    BENEFITS 


Makes  several  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  designed  to 
continue  the  same  tax  treatment  for  service- 
men and  former  servicemen  under  the  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan.  Public  Law  92-425,  as 
formerly  was  available  for  them  under  the 
Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection 
Plan  In  the  case  of  annuities  for  surviving 
■pouses  or  certain  child  beneficiaries,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  4200  P/H 
June  27,  1973;  P/8  amended  September  19, 
1973    (391) 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     AUTHORIZATION      FOR 
CERTAIN  paoGRAMS  AND  ACnVITIXS 

Provides  legislative  authorization  for  26 
activities,  considered  necessary  for  effective 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
were  previously  authorized  only  in  the  an- 
nual appropriations  act;  directs  the  District 
Government  Public  Service  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  service 
and  regulation  of  the  taxlcab  Industry  In  the 
District  and  to  report  their  recommendations 
to  Congress  within  9  months;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  8250.  Public  Law  93 
— ,  approved  ,  1973.  (W) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHARTER  ACT 

Establishes  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  In  perpetuity  by 
enacting  a  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
which  would  restore  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  some  measure  of  self- 
government;  requires  that  a  referendum  be 
held  within  four  months  following  enact- 
ment to  determine  whether  the  registered 
voters  of  the  District  accept  this  Charter  Act; 
provides  In  the  Charter  Act  for  the  election 
of  a  mayor  and  an  eleven-member  City  Coun- 
cil, of  which  the  Chairman  and  two  members 
shall  be  elected  at  large  and  the  other  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  eight  wards,  and  trans- 
fers to  it  the  functions  of  the  present  Mayor- 
CommlBsloner  and  non-elected  Council;  gives 
the  Council  local  legislative  power  in  addi- 
tion to  that  heretofore  delegated  by  Congress 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  in- 
cluding additional  taxing  and  borrowing 
power  subject  to  certain  enumerated  restric- 
tions and  to  the  overriding  power  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal,  amend,  or  initiate  local  legis- 
lation and  to  nullify  individual  acts  of  the 
Council:  ensures  Congressional  supervision 
over  the  District  by  providing  that  an  act  of 
the  Council  on  any  subject  not  presently 
delegated  to  the  existing  Council  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3.  after  approval  by 
the  Mayor,  ahedl  go  Into  effect  only  If  neither 
House  of  Congress  passes  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  act  during  the  next  30  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  which 
would.  In  effect,  require  the  Council  to  pass 
legislation  only  when  Congress  Is  In  session 
and  has  30  days  to  review  It;  provides  for  an 
annual  payment  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  computed 
as  a  percentage  of  local  tax  effort  (with  the 
specific  restriction  that  the  District  may  not 
tax  residents  of  any  other  State)  of  37.6  per- 
cent for  fiscal  ye€Lr  1974  and  40  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding  fiscal  years; 
provides  for  the  supervision  of  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  District  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  authorizes  the  President  to  take  such 
action  during  the  transition  i>erlod  between 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  of  Eaectlons  to  properly  per- 
form Its  functions  and  authorizes  to  the  Dis- 
trict, on  a  reimbursable  basis.  $760,000  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  ot  Elections;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1436.  P/8  July 
10.  1973:  P^  amended  October  10,  1973. 
(264) 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     INSTTRANCE     ACT 

Establishes  a  poet-assessment  Insurance 
guaranty  fund  to  be  known  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  Associa- 
tion, obligated.  In  the  event  an  insurance 
company  becomes  insolvent,  to  pay  all  cov- 


ered claims  of  policyholders;  increases  the 
amount  of  paid-up  capital  each  domestic 
capital  stock  and  mutual  life  Insurance  com- 
pany is  required  to  have  in  order  to  transact 
business  In  the  District  from  $200,000  to  $1 
million,  the  amount  of  coverage  available  im- 
der  group  term  life  Insurance  to  maximums 
of  $100,000  or  300  percent  of  compensation 
and  a  minimum  of  $30,000  the  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus  required  of 
all  stock  companies  licensed  under  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  from  $300,000  to  $600,000, 
the  surplus  requirement  for  domestic  mutual 
companies  from  $150,000  to  $300,000,  the 
amount  for  foreign  mutuals  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000.  and  the  amount  of  a  contract  with 
the  District  government  for  which  a  bond  Is 
required  from  $2,000  to  $10,000;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJi.  4083.  Public  Law 
93-89,  approved  August  14,  1973.  (W) 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    RENT    CONTROL    ACT 

Authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  adopt  rules  regarding  maximum  rental 
Increases  as  it  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  re- 
quires that  the  Council  hold  public  hearings 
within  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  to  determine  whether  such  regulations 
are  needed.  H.R.  4771.  P/H  Jxme  11.  1973; 
P/S  amended   September  7,   1973.    (W) 

DULLES  AND  FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORTS  TRANSIT  LINES 

Amends  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  payments  to  the 
Transit  Authority  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  requisitioned  by  the  Transit  Authority  to 
finance  the  cost  of  designing  and  other  nec- 
essary planning  for  a  raU  rapid  transit  line 
In  the  median  of  the  Dulles  Airport  road  to 
the  Dulles  International  Airport;  provides  for 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  the  Transit 
Authority  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  extending  a  rail  rapid  transit 
line  In  the  median  of  the  Baltlmore-Wsish- 
ington  expressway  to  the  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport;  and  authorizes  therefor  an 
additional  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
S.  2047.  P/S  July  9,  1973.  (261) 

ELECTION      LAW 

Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  as  follows:  changes  the  filing  dead- 
ime  for  nominating  petitions  from  45  to  60 
days  before  an  election:  eliminates  the  90  day 
durational  residency  requirement  for  vot- 
ing In  the  District;  authorizes  the  Board 
of  Elections  to  use  volunteers  in  connection 
with  voter  registration  drives  and  non-parti- 
san voter  education  efforts:  reduces  the  sig- 
nature requirements  for  third  party  candi- 
dates for  President  from  6  percent  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters;  grants  the 
Board  of  Elections  the  authority  to  enact 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  respon- 
slbllties  and  duties  given  to  it  under  the  Elec- 
tion Act;  extends  the  period  of  time  pro- 
vided under  the  Election  Act  for  the  Board 
of  Elections  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  chal- 
lenged ballots  from  7  to  10  days;  provides  for 
polls  to  open  at  7:00  a.m.  on  election  days; 
provides  for  the  term  of  newly-elected  mem- 
bers to  the  Board  of  Education  to  begin  30 
days  after  the  certification  of  their  election; 
eliminates  the  run-off  election  for  the  Dele- 
gate to  Congress;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions, HJl.  6713.  Public  Law  93-92,  approved 
August  14.  1973.  (W) 

INTERNATIONAL   CENTER    COMPLEX 

Authorizes  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$2.3  million  for  improvements  to  the  land 
(streets,  sidewalks,  water  mains,  etc.)  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  90-663,  for 
use  as  sites  for  foreign  chanceries.  8.  1236. 
Public  Law  93-40,  approved  June  12,  1973. 
(W) 

JOHN  r.  KZNNSDT  CINTKR  rOR  THE  PERFORMING 

Axra 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $2,600,000  for  fiscal 


year  1975,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
maintenance,  security,  information.  Inter- 
pretation, Janitorial,  and  all  other  non- 
performing  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
S.  1759.  Public  Law  93-67.  approved  July  10, 

1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL    VISITOR   CENTER    FAdLITtES    ACT    OF 
ISeS  AMENDMENTS 

Amends  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$8,680,000  for  construction  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  alteration  and  renovation  of  Union 
Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center,  and  to 
direct  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
Vide  Interpretive  transportation  services  In  or 
between  the  National  Visitor  Center,  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  the  Mall,  the  Ellipse,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  East  and  West  Potomac  Park,  and  such 
other  visitor  facilities  as  may  t>e  established 
pursuant  to  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Faculties  Act.  HJl.  6857.  Public  Law  93-62. 
approved  July  8,  1973.  (W) 

ROBERT   F.    KENNEDY    MEMORIAL    STADIUM 

Amends  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  Armory  lioard  to 
borrow  $1.5  mUUon  to  increase  tl^  seating 
capacity  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium  by  up  to  8,000  seats  for  football 
games  and  causes  50  percent  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  such  seats  to  be  the  sole  security 
for  any  loan  that  the  Armory  Board  might 
receive.  H.R.  6330.  Public  Law  93-72,  approved 
JiUy  10,  1973.   (VV) 

ECO  NOMT -FINANCE :        AMERICAN       RKVOLTTTION 
BICENTENNIAL    COINS 

Authorizes  the  Treasury  to  change  the 
design  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  dollar,  half 
dollar  and  quarter  dollar  coins  minted  on  or 
after  July  4,  1975  to  commemorate  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution  and 
directs  that  all  such  coins  minted  between 
July  4,  1975,  and  January  1,  1977,  shall  bear 
the  date  "1776-1976"  In  place  of  the  date  of 
coinage  and  all  such  coins  minted  there- 
after the  date  "1776-1976"  In  addition  to  the 
date  of  coinage.  8.  11741.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved  1973.  (W) 

CEXLINOS    ON    DEPOSIT   INTEREST    KATES 

Extends  from  June  1,  1973,  until  August  1, 

1974,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Bank 
Regulatory  Agencies  to  establish  flexible  ceil- 
ings on  the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  by  Commercial  Banks, 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations.  S.J.  Res.  128.  Public  Law 
92-63.   approved   July    6.    1973.    (W) 

OITTT    suspensions:    CAPROLACTAM    MONOMER 
IN    WATER    SOLUTION 

Retroactively  extends  from  December  31, 
1972,  to  December  31.  1973,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of  caprolactam 
monomer  In  water  solution,  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H H.  6394.  Public  Law  93-79, 
approved  July  30,  1973.  (W) 

COPPER 

Relnstltutes  a  suspension  of  the  import 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  copper  for  1  year, 
to  June  30,  1974,  and  establishes  the  "peril 
point"  below  which  the  duty  suspension  be- 
comes Inapplicable  at  the  domestic  price  of 
51  cents  per  pound.  HJl.  2323.  Public  Law 
93-77,  approved  July  20,  1973.  (W) 

DTEINO    AND    TANNING    MATERIALS 

Reinstates  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duties  on  Imports  of  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  Including  logwood  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  provides  that  the  duty 
suspension  shall  apply  to  all  entries  after 
September  30,  1973,  the  date  on  which  the 
previous  suspension  of  duties  terminated. 
HJl.  3630.  Public  Law  93-101,  approved  Au- 
gust 16.  1973.  (W) 

IBTLX    FIBER    AND    END    OF    FRERZR    ON    AGRICUL- 
TURAL   PRODUCTS 

Continues  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle  to  September  6,  1875;   pro- 
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Tides  that  tbe  President  shall  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  Executive  Or- 
der 11723,  June  13,  1973,  for  tuiy  agricultural 
commodity  (at  any  point  in  the  distribu- 
tion chain)  which  tbe  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture certifies  will  be  reduced  to  unacceptably 
low  levels  of  supply  as  a  resvilt  of  the  freeze 
and  that  alternative  means  for  Increasing 
the  supply  are  not  available.  H.R.  2261.  P/H 
June  27,  1973:  P/S  amended  June  30.  1973. 
(259) 

MANGANESE   ORE 

Continues  for  a  3-year  period,  through 
June  30,  1976.  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  manganese  ore  which  Is  prin- 
cipally used  for  metallurgical  purposes  in 
the  production  of  steel.  US,.  6676.  Public 
Law    93-99.  approved  Augrust   16.   1973.   (W) 

MZTAL    SCRAP 

Continues  for  an  additional  2  years,  to 
July  1,  1975,  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
duties  on  certain  metSLl  waste  aad  scrap 
principally  such  scrap  as  Iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  nickel,  and  nickel 
alloys,  as  provided  for  by  item  911.12  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules.  HJfl.  2324.  Public  Law  93- 
78.  approved  J\Uy  30,  1973.  (W) 

EAST-WBST   TRADE    POLICY    RESOLXmON 

Affirms  the  Congress'  general  support  for 
Increased  commercial  and  non-commercial 
relations  with  the  nonnaarket  economy  coun- 
tries, prlnclptaiy  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  Eastern  Europe.  S.J.  Res.  131.  P/S  June 
30,  1973.  (W) 

ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  April  30,  1974,  the 


stances,  to  stabilize  domestic  gold  niark«>*^'' 
and  Improve  our  balance  of  payments;  Ar"* 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  926.  P/S  Ju'-- 
22,  1973.  (W) 

FXMANCIAI.    INSTITUTION    STRUCTVRX 
AND   RSCtTLATION 

Extends  until  December  31,  1974,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  regulate  In  a  flexible  manner 
tbe  interest  rates  or  dividends  payable  by 
insured'->banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
and  by  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  on  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts;  prohibits  NOW  accounts 
by  which  a  depositor  may  remove  funds 
from  a  savings  account  through  tbe  use  of 
a  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  except  that 
such  accounts  are  permitted  In  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
only  two  States  In  which  such  accounts  are 
presently  being  ofTered;  amends  tbe  National 
Housing  Act  to  place.  In  general,  a  statutory 
prohibition  until  June  30,  1974,  on  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  tbe  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  of  conversions  from  the 
mutual  to  stock  form  by  savings  and  loan 
associations  whose  accounts  are  or  would 
become  Insured  by  the  Corporation,  permits 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks  to  invest  in  State  bousing 
corporations  incorporated  in  the  State  In 
which  tbe  association  or  bank  Is  located: 
establishes  a  new  procedure  for  payment  by 
Insured  savings  and  loan  associations  of 
premiums  Into  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Cor- 

Economlc   Stabilization   Act   of    1970    which/    poratlon:     and    contains    other    provisions. 

authorized  the  President  to  issue  such  orderf      HJl.  6370.  Public  Law  93-100,  approved  Aug- 

t»"=^«8t  16,  1973.  (W) 


and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  sal- 
aries; gives  the  President  authority  to  estab- 
lish, after  public  hearings,  priorities  of  use 
and  an  allocation  system  of  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum products.  Including  crude  oU,  in 
order  to  meet  essential  needs  In  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  to  prevent  anti- 
competitive effects  which  could  develop  from 
shortages  of  petroleum  products;  exempts 
workers  earning  less  than  93.50  an  hour  from 
wage  controls;  states  as  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  nothing  in  this  act  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  require  the  President  to 
Impound  or  withhold  funds  appropriated, 
authorized,  or  authorized  to  be  obligated  by 
the  Congress;  requires  business  enterprises 
required  to  make  price  reports  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  (firms  with  annual  sales 
or  revenues  of  $250  million  or  more)  to  make 
public  disclosure  of  reports,  except  for  pro- 
prietary Information  or  trade  secrets,  which 
cover  periods  during  which  the  firm  charges 
a  price  for  a  substantial  product  that  is 
1.5  percent  over  the  price  lawfully  in  effect 
for  such  product  on  January  10,  1973,  or  on 
the  date  12  months  preceding  the  end  of 
such  period,  whichever  Is  later:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  398.  Public  Iiaw  93-28,  ap- 
proved AprU  30,  1973.  (63) 

FEDERAL    FINANCING    BANK 

Provides  for  a  Federal  Financing  Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  borrowing  activities 
can  be  centralized;  provides  for  advance  sub- 
mission of  financing  plans  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  for  Treasury  approval 
of  the  method  and  source  of  financing,  tim- 
ing, rates  of  interest,  maturities,  '  and  all 
other  financing  terms  and  conditions  of  cer- 
tain obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  Federal 
agencies  or  guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies 
in  tbe  securities  markets;  states  as  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  necessary  measures.  Includ- 
ing  appropriate   International   measures,    to 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN   DEVELOPMENT  LAWS  AND 

AtrrHORmzs  temporart  extension 

Ebctends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  Its  bE^ic  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974,  and  au- 
thorizes therefor  an  appropriation  of  91.943 
million:  extends  tbe  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  insuring  programs;  pro- 
vides continued  authority  for  the  Urban 
Renewal,  Model  Cities.  Open  Space,  Neigh- 
borhood Facilities,  Rehabilitation  Loans. 
Comprehensive  Planning  and  New  Commu- 
nities programs;  extends  the  flexible  interest 
rate  authority  of  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  set  Interest  rate  ceilings 
for  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs  and 
VA  guaranteed  loans;  expands  protections  for 
homebuyers  by  authorizing  expenditures  for 
the  correction  of  defects  In  homes  financed 
under  certain  FHA  programs;  assures  that 
Federal  housing  assistance  programs  are 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by 
the  Congress;  requires  the  Secretary  in  proc- 
essing and  approving  applications  for  as- 
sistance to  give  priority  to  any  State  or  unit 
of  local  government  which  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  expend- 
iture of  employment  at  any  Department  of 
Defense  InstJallatlon:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. H.J.  Res.  512.  P/H  May  21.  1973;  P/S 
amended  July  20,  1973;  House  reconlmltted 
conference  report  September  5,  1973.  (304) 
Provides  for  a  temporary  extension  through 
October  1.  1973.  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration insurance  authority  jind  the  flexible 
interest  rate  authority  under  the  rehabilita- 
tion loan  authority  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  which  expired  June  30,  1973.  and 
provides  for  temporary  waiver  of  certain  lim- 
itations applicable  to  GNMA.  S.J.  Res.  144. 
Public  Law  93-85.  approved  August  10,  1973. 
(W) 
-<     .  •      -  J  Extends  the  authority  of  tbe  Secretary  of 

enable  it  to  sell  gold  from  Its  gold  stocks  to  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out 
licensed  domestic  users  at  desirable  times,  its  basic  housing  and  community  develop- 
taklng   into  account  International   circuip-     ment  programs  under  the  National  Housing 


Act  to  October  1,  1974;  extends  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  Insuring  pro- 
grams; provides  continued  authority  for  the 
Urban  Renewal.  Model  Cities,  Open  Space, 
Neighborhood  Facilities.  Rehabilitation 
Loans.  Comprehensive  Planning  and  New 
Communities  programs;  extends  the  flexible 
interest  rate  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
set  interest  rate  ceilings  for  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  programs  and  VA  guaranteed 
loans;  requires  the  Secretary  In  processing 
and  approving  applications  for  assistance  to 
give  priority  to  any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  which  Is  adversely  affected  by  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  expenditure  of  em- 
ployment at  any  Department  of  Defense  in- 
stallation; and  contain  other  provisions.  HJ. 
Res.  719.  Public  Law  93-117,  approved  Octo- 
ber 2,  1973.  (W) 

interest  eqxtalizatton  TAX  extension  act 
Extends  the  application  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  for  15  months,  to  June  30, 
1974;  provides,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  exclusion  for 
stock  or  debt  obligations  Issued  by  a  less  de- 
veloped country  corporation  shall  not  apply 
to  stock  or  debt  obligations  Issued  by  a  less- 
developed  country  shipping  corporation  after 
January  29,  1973;  provides  for  an  exclusion 
from  the  Interest  equalization  tax  for:  orig- 
inal or  new  issues  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions: stock  acquired  by  conversion  of  a  debt 
obligation  if  no  additional  consideration  is 
paid  and  the  debt  obligation  itself  qualifies 
for  the  exclusion;  or  for  a  debt  obligation 
Issued  to  refund  or  reflnance  an  original  or 
new  issue  which  qualified  for  the  exclusion, 
to  finance  direct  investment  in  the  United 
States  except  for  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  subject  to 
the  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  agreeing  to  meet 
certain  conditions  with  respect  to  that  in- 
vestment for  a  period  of  ten  years;  provides 
that  a  qualified  lending  or  financing  corpora- 
tion, or  a  U.S.  corporation  engaged  In  a  lend- 
ing or  financing  business  through  ofDces  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States,  may  use  do- 
mestic source  funds  to  lend  for  qualified  ex- 
port credit  transactions  or  to  buy  goods  made 
In  the  United  States  for  leasing  or  sale  out- 
side of  the  United  States;  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  study  tbe  effect  on 
international  monetary  stability  of  the  Cana- 
dian exemption  from  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30,  1973:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJi.  3577.  Public  Law 
93-17,  approved  April  10,  1973.  (W) 
interest  rates  on  time  and  savings  DEPOsrrs 
Instructs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tbe 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  take  action 
to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  on  dividends 
which  may  be  paid  on  time  deposits  of  less 
than  9100,000  by  institutions  regulated  by 
them.  S.J.  Res.  160.  P/8  October  1,  1973.  (W) 

national  banks  investment  in  agricitltxtral 
CREDIT    CORPORATIONS 

Permits  a  National  Bank  to  purchase  for  Its 
own  account  a  minority  stock  interest  in 
an  agricultural  credit  corporation  providing 
the  amount  Invested  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  bank's  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus.  S.  1884.  P/S 
June  28,  1973.  ( W) 

PAR   VALUE    MOOIFICATTON    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  a  new 
par  value  of  the  dollar  of  91  equals  90.828948 
Special  Drawing  Right  (SDR)  or  the  equiva- 
lent in  terms  of  gold,  943.22  per  fine  troy 
ounce  of  gold,  thus  devaluating  the  U5. 
dollar  by  10  percent  and  changing  the  official 
price  of  gold  from  938  to  942.22  per  ounce; 
states  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
expedite    realization    of    tbe    International 
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monetary  reform  noted  at  the  Smithsonian 
on  December  18,  1971;  legalizes  private  own- 
ership of  gold  as  of  the  date  the  President 
reports  to  Congress  that  elimination  of  regu- 
lation on  private  ownership  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  International  monetary 
position  of  the  United  States;  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require  multi- 
national corporations  to  submit  reports  of 
foreign  currency  transactions:  and  contains 
other  provision.  HJI.  6912.  PubUc  Law  93-110, 
approved  September  21,  1973.  (89,374) 

PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT;  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION; HEALTH  extension:  CAMPAIGN 
CHECKOFF 

Continues  the  present  debt  limitation 
level  of  9465  billion  by  extending  the  current 
temporary  debt  limit  level  of  9465  billion  by 
extending  the  current  temporary  debt  limit 
of  965  billion  from  June  30,  1973,  through 
November  30,  1973;  extends  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  In  States  whose  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  is  at  least  4.5  jjercent 
without  regard  to  present  eligibility  require- 
ments regarding  the  rate  in  the  prior  2  years 
or  whether  13  weeks  have  expired  since  the 
last  State  extended  benefit  period,  until 
such  time  as  tbe  State's  Insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  drops  below  4  percent;  extends 
for  one  year  the  authorization  for  project 
grants  under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1973, 
and  provides  for  a  transition  In  funding  to 
a  State-coordinated  program;  requires  the 
presidential  campaign  checkoff  provisions  on 
the  Income  tax  return  form  to  be  placed  In 
a  non-partisan  form  on  the  front  page  of  the 
return  or  by  the  side  of  the  page  where  signa- 
ture Is  required,  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. H.R.  8410.  Public  Law  93-53,  approved 
July  1,  1973.  (242,258) 

FT7RCHASE  OF  tr.S.  OBLIGATIONS  BY  FEDERAL 
RESERVE    BANKS 

Extends  from  June  30,  1973.  to  November 
1,  1973.  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury.  S.  1410.  Public  Law  93-53, 
approved  August  14,  1973.  ( W) 

Extends  from  November  1,  1973,  to  July  1, 
1974,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  UB.  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury.  S.  2556.  P/S  October  10, 
1973.  (W) 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Simplifies  administration  of  the  social 
security  minimum  guaranty  provision  con- 
tained In  section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  by  permitting  tbe  Board  to  dis- 
regard postretirement  earnings  for  purposes 
of  all  guaranty  provision  calculations  of  an 
employee  benefit;  liberalizes  the  eligibility 
conditions  for  children's  benefits  under  tbe 
act  to  conform  with  the  liberalizations  pro- 
vided in  such  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  Public  Law  92-603  whereby  a 
survivor  benefit  will  be  paid  as  follows:  after 
adoption  by  anyone.  Instead  of  only  by  a 
close  relative:  to  a  child  for  a  disability  which 
began  before  age  22  instead  of  age  18;  to  a 
student  child  after  age  22  In  some  cases;  to  a 
dependent  grandchild  who  Is  treated  as  a 
child  of  his  grandparent:  and  extends  kidney 
disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, their  spouses,  and  their  dependent 
children  on  the  same  basis  as  such  coverage 
is  now  provided  for  persons  Insured  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  HJI.  7357.  Public 
Law  93-58,  approved  July  6,  1973.  (W) 

SECTTRITIES    LAWS    AMENDMENTS 

Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  a  clear,  congressional  policy 
that  membership  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes Is  not  to  be  denied  to  financial  in- 
stitutions so  long  as  brokerage  commission 
rates  on  those  exchanges  remain  fixed:  also 
provides  that  at  such  time  as  commission 
rates  become  competitive  (when  national  se- 
curities exchanges  cease  to  maintain  or  en- 
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force  fixed  rates  of  commission,  or  AprU  30. 
1976,  whichever  Is  later)  all  members  of 
national  securities  exchanges  must  cease 
executing  exchange  transactions  for  their 
affiliates  and  tbe  Institutional  accounts 
which  they  manage,  and  would  thus,  upon 
the  elimination  of  fixed  commission  rates, 
prohibit  financial  Institutions  and  securities 
firms  which  manage  Institutional  accounts 
from  using  exchange  memberships  for  their 
own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  ac- 
counts; provides  for  a  two  year  transition 
period  following  the  last  date  upon  which  a 
national  securities  exchange  maintains  or 
enforces  fixed  rates  of  commission  or  April 
30,  1976,  whichever  is  later,  in  order  to 
allow  exchange  members  relying  upon  the 
income  from  performing  brokerage  for  man- 
aged Institutional  accounts  to  phaseout  this 
combination  of  functions:  gives  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
members  of  national  securities  exchanges 
may  trade  from  on  or  off  the  fioor  of  an 
exchange  for  their  own  account  and  for  tbe 
account  of  their  afiflUates,  which,  accord- 
ingly, will  have  the  authority  to  control  the 
trading  of  financial  institutions,  as  long 
as  It  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  proposed  legislation,  which  arc  ex- 
change members  during  the  period  before 
tbe  elimination  of  fixed  commission  rates; 
amends  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940 
to  permit  a  mutual  fund  manager  or  invest- 
ment adviser  to  cause  a  fund  or  client  to 
pay  commissions  to  a  broker  In  excess  of 
the  commissions  being  charged  by  other 
brokers  for  effecting  similar  transactions,  if 
that  broker  provides  research  services  of 
value  to  the  fund  or  client  and  the  adviser 
makes  appropriate  disclosures  concerning 
such  payments,  as  the  SEC  may  require; 
amends  the  Investment  Company  Act  to  re- 
move the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  transfer  for  profit  of  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  a  mutual  fund  manage- 
ment company,  find  provides  that  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  such  a  management 
company  may  be  sold  at  a  profit  provided 
that  for  three  years  after  the  transaction  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  directors  of  tbe  fund 
are  independent  of  tbe  new  and  old  invest- 
ment advisers,  and  that  tbe  transaction  does 
not  Impose  an  "unfair  burden,"  as  defined, 
on  the  fund:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  470  P/S  June  18,  1973.  (193) 

SECURITIES   PROCESSING   ACT 

Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  by  vesting  In  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  direct  the 
evolution  of  clearance  and  settlement  meth- 
ods employed  by  national  securities  associa- 
tions and  by  broker-dealers  engaged  In  In- 
terstate commerce;  requires  clearing  agencies 
and  securities  depositories  to  register  with 
and  report  to  the  SEC,  and  empowers  the 
Commission  to  review  and  amend  the  rules 
of  such  entitles;  directs  the  Commission  to 
proceed  toward  elimination,  by  December  31, 
1976.  of  the  negotiable  stock  certificate  as 
a  means  of  settlement  in  transactions  be- 
tween brokers  and  dealers,  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  annually  through  1976  on  its 
progress,  with  any  recommendations  it  might 
have  for  further  legislation  to  eliminate  tbe 
stock  certificate:  prohibits  the  imposition  of 
State  and  local  taxes  In  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
hibit unreasonably  the  development  of  an 
efficient  national  clearing  and  depository 
system;  directs  the  Commission  to  consider 
the  practice  of  registering  securities  in 
"street  name"  to  determine  whether  such 
registration  is  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
and  whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  facilitate 
communications  between  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  benefits  of  "street  name"  reg- 


istration; requires  registration  and  report- 
ing by  transfer  agents;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  2058.  P/S  August  1,  1973.  (W) 

EDUCATION:      EDUCATION     OF    THE     HANDICAPPED 
AMENDMENTS 

Extends  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (Public  Law  91-230)  for  three  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  and  authorizes 
therefor  a  total  appropriation  of  9643.7  mil- 
lion; adds  four  new  leakdersblp  positions  at 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
to  assist  tbe  associate  commissioner  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties;  continues  the  advisory 
committee  through  July  1,  1976,  at  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  9100,000;  makes  grant 
authorizations  for  preschool  and  school  pro- 
grams to  the  States  of  $65  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  980  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  9100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  requires 
each  State  to  set  forth  a  plan  of  the  pro- 
cedures it  will  use  to  identify,  locate  and 
evaluate  every  handicapped  child  In  that 
State,  to  submit  the  plan  to  tbe  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  approval  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  to  consider  any  amendment  to 
the  State  plan  a  required  portion  of  the 
State  plan  after  June  30,  1975,  and  to  estab- 
lish policies  and  procedures  to  protect  tbe 
confidentiality  of  data  and  information  col- 
lected by  the  State;  provides  that  no  State 
shall  expend  funds  for  doing  the  plan  re- 
quired unless  that  State  receives  an  amount 
greater  than  the  amount  allotted  to  that 
State  in  fiscal  year  year  1973  and  raises  the 
minimum  each  State  may  receive  from  9200,- 
000  to  9300.000,  Increases  the  maximum  al- 
lowable funds  for  administration  and  plan- 
ning from  $100,000  to  9200,000,  and  provides 
that  unless  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1974  is 
945  million  or  more  these  provisions  shall 
not  apply;  authorizes  for  the  three  year  pe- 
riod a  total  of  948  million  for  deaf/blind 
centers  and  services,  $75  million  for  early 
childhood  education,  937  million  for  regional 
resource  centers,  91.5  million  for  recruitment 
and  information,  9135  million  for  manpower 
and  personnel  training,  $42  million  for  re- 
search In  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
$55  million  for  handicapped  persons,  and 
$27.5  million  for  special  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities; 
amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  by  allowing  an  institution  to 
be  eligible  for  funds  if  10  percent  of  Its 
current  undergraduate  body  is  composed  of 
GI  bill  trainees;  provides  an  entitlement  of 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  funds  obtained 
in  the  preceedlng  year  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  qualify  for  a  phaseout  of 
impact  aid  over  a  5  year  period  under  cer- 
tain circumstances:  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  895.  P/S  June  25,  1973.   (W) 

NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON    THE    FINANCING    OF 
P08TEEC0NDART    EDUCATION 

Extends  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecon- 
dary  Education  and  changes  tbe  date  on 
which  it  must  make  its  final  report  from 
April  30,  1973;  provides  that  if  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  are  9385  million  or  less 
for  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  that  the  basic  grants  shall  be  limited 
to  full  time  freshman  students.  H.J.  Res. 
393.  Public  Law  93-35.  approved  May  16, 
1973.  (W) 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT:     AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary. Independent  Government  agency,  tbe 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration, which  would  assume  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  present  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  to  be 
headed  by  a  full  time  administrator  and 
deputy  administrator  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tbe  Senate;  gives  the  Administrator  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
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Including  the  power  to  approve  supplying 
services  and  property,  make  contracts  and 
expend  funds;  creates  an  eleven  member 
board  to  define  basic  policy  and  guidelines 
for  the  Administrator  and  a  twenty-flve 
member  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the 
Board  Etnd  the  Administrator  on  all  matters 
as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  defines  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration and  requires  it  to  submit  an  annual 
r^Krrt  to  the  Congress;  provides  for  annual 
authorizations.  Including  the  continuation 
of  the  annual  grante  to  the  States,  terri- 
tories, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  of  $46,000  and 
matching  grants  to  the  States  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000  per  State  from  appropriated 
funds  and  a  program  of  matching  grants- 
in-aid  financed  from  nonappropriated  funds; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7446. 
P/H  June  7,  1973;  P/S  amended  October  10, 
1973.  (W) 

ASXERICAN    arVOLTTTION    BICXNTKNNIAI. 
COMinSSION 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  12,868,000 
between  February  18,  1973,  and  June  30. 
1973,  for  expenses  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $1,200,000  would  be  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Statee.  H.R.  3694.  Public  Law 
93-11.  approved  March  15.  1973.  (W) 
ABcnc  wurm  camxs  atttbouzation 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  financing  of  the  Arctic 
Winter  Oames  to  be  held  In  Alastca  In  1974 
and  provides  for  disbursement  of  such  funds 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  S.  907.  P/S 
June  18.  1973.  (W) 

ATOMIC  ENISGT  COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1974 

Authorizes  a  total  appropriation  of  $2,429.- 
055,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1974  of  which  $1,740,750,000 
Is  for  operating  expenses  and  $688,305,000  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  Including  con- 
struction, amd  land  acquisition,  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  1944.  Public  Law 
93-60,  approved  July  6,  1973.  (206) 

COMMISSION     ON     HICRWAT     BKAtTTDTCATION 

EXTE24SION 

Extends  to  December  31,  1973,  the  date  for 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautlficatlon 
to  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Its  final  report  concerning  Implementation 
of  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1966 
and  authorizes  therefor  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $250,000.  S.J.  Res.  42.  Public  Law 
93-6.  approved  February  16,  1973.  (W) 

CONStriCZS    paODDCT    WARBANTIXS 

Sets  forth.  In  title  I,  dlscloeure  and  desig- 
nation standards  for  written  warranties  on 
each  consumer  product  that  coets  the  con- 
sumer more  than  $5;  defines  Federal  contents 
standards  for  full  warranties;  provides  mean- 
ingful consumer  remedies  for  the  breach  of 
written  warranty  and  written  service  con- 
tract obligations;  in  title  II,  improves  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  abUity  to  deal 
with  unfair  consumer  acts  and  practices  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce  by  granting  the 
Commission  the  power  to:  (1)  seek  prelim- 
inary or  pennanent  injunctions;  (2)  mitlate 
actions  in  district  courts  seeking  specific  re- 
dress for  consumers  injured  by  vmfair  or 
deceptive  practices,  and  (3)  secure  civil  pen- 
alties for  knowing  violations  of  the  FTC  Act; 
In  title  m,  requires  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  Issue  regu- 
lations similar  to  those  of  the  PTC  proscrib- 
ing unfair  acts  or  practices  of  financial  in- 
stitutions unless  the  Board  disagrees  that 
such  acts  are  unfair  and  publishes  Its  find- 
ings in  the  Federal  Register;  and,  in  title  IV. 
makes  specific  provisions  for  used  car  war- 
ranties. 8.  856.  P/8  September  12.  1973.  (W) 


COUNCIL    ON    INTXKNATIONAL    ECONOMIC 
POLICT 

Extends  the  authorization  on  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  (CIEP) 
imtil  June  30,  1977,  and  authorizes  $1.4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974;  provides  that.  In- 
stead of  serving  as  Chairman,  the  President 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  of  CIEP;  provides 
that  any  Executive  Director  of  CIEI',  other 
than  the  incumbent,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate;  and  requires  that  the  annual  report 
by  the  President  to  Congress  include  compa- 
rative description  and  analysis  of  certain 
specific  activities,  policies,  and  programs  of 
the  United  States,  the  European  Community. 
Japan,  and  the  USSR,  as  well  as  analysis 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  American  business  and 
recommendations  for  programs  and  policies 
to  insure  that  American  business  is  competi- 
tive In  International  commerce.  8.  1636.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-121,  approved  October  4.  1973. 
(392) 

DISASTIR  RELIXF;  EMERGINCT  DISAaTKR  BILL 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  units  of  local  government  and 
State  and  local  public  agencies  for  predlsaster 
assistance  for  fire  suppression,  tree  removal, 
and  reforestation  work  on  public  and  private 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Alaxneda  and  Contra 
Coeta.  California,  to  reduce  the  fire  threat 
caused  by  a  freeze  In  December  of  1972  which 
killed  tens  of  thousands  of  eucalyptus  trees 
throughout  the  area;  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment to  property  owners  for  costs  m  remov- 
ing trees  on  private  property;  and  directs  the 
President  to  exercise  the  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  section  221  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1970  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  In  order  to  avert  or  lessen  the  elfects  of 
a  major  disaster.  S.  1697.  P/S  May  21,  1973. 
(W) 

EMKRGENCT   LOAN   PROGRAM   FOR   DISASTZS  AREAS 

Amends  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
which  was  curtailed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  action  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1972,  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  areas  determined  to 
be  disaster  are&s  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  President;  eltmlnateB  cer- 
tain features,  including  the  loan  forgiveness 
feature  and  low  Interest  rates,  which  became 
a  part  of  the  emergency  loan  program  as  a 
result  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606,  and  the  "Agnes-Rapid  City" 
Act.  Public  Law  92-386;  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make.  Insure  or  guarantee  loans  to 
eligible  applicants,  sets  the  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  on  locuis  at  6  i>ercent;  requires  that 
applicants  be  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where at  reasonable  rates;  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  the  Secretary  designate  areas  eli- 
gible for  emergency  loans  where  the  criteria 
for  such  designation  exists;  repeals  section 
232  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  which, 
effective  July  1,  1973,  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cancel  a  part  or  idl  ot  the 
principal  amovmt  of  certain  locuis  and  charge 
Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  applies  the  same 
interest  rate  to  and  eliminates  the  forgive- 
ness feature  for  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans  made  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  in  connection  with  any  disaster 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
HJl.  1976.  Public  Law  93-24.  approved  AprU 
20,  1973.  (66) 

IXJMESriC     VOLTTNTEKB     SKBVICE     ACT      (ACTION) 

Provides  for  the  operation  of  all  domestic 
volunteer  service  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  which  was  established  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  of  July  1,  1971,  in  a  single 
piece  of  enabling  legislation;  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for 


the  ACTION  Agency's  programs:  VISTA  (Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America),  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program 
RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program)' 
UTA  (University  Year  for  ACTTON  Program)' 
the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  and 
the  Active  Corps  of  Executives;  provides  for 
new  voluntary  activities  to  meet  a  broad 
range  of  human  and  social  needs  beyond  the 
strict  anti-poverty  programs  including  pro- 
grams to  provide  alternatives  to  the  incar- 
ceration of  youthful  offenders,  to  promote 
educational  and  job  opportunities  for  re- 
turning veterans  and  to  provide  community- 
based  peer  group  counseling  and  outreach 
for  drug  abuses;  provides  for  two  new  older 
American  programs:  "Senior  Health  Aides" 
and  "Senior  Companions"  modeled  on  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  8.  1148.  Public  Law  93-113, 
approved  October  1, 1973.  (W) 

EMEXGENCT     PETROIXTTM     ALLOCATION     ACT 

Grants  to  the  President  temporary  author- 
ity imtu  March  1,  1976,  to  deal  with  a  na- 
tional energy  crisis  Involving  extraordinary 
shortages  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, or  dislocations  in  their  national  distri- 
bution system,  which  he  may  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other  agency  head 
he  deems  appropriate;  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  an  agency  to  supemae 
compliance  and  promulgate  regulations  un- 
der the  act;  authorizes  that  agency  to  re- 
quire periodic  reports  from  those  subject  to 
the  act.  subpeiui  witnesses  and  documents, 
and  to  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
action  to  enjoin  acts  and  practices  In  viola- 
tion of  the  act;  directs  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  with- 
in that  agency  to  receive  complaints  from 
State  and  local  governmental  units  concern- 
ing lack  of  gasoline  or  fuel  oil  supplies  or 
price  Increases  to  violation  of  this  act,  which 
shall  be  empowered  to  order  that  adequate 
supplies  be  made  available  to  communities 
threatened  with  the  disruption  of  essential 
public  services;  directs  the  President  within 
30  days  of  enactment,  after  public  hearmgs, 
to  have  published  priority  schedxUes,  plans, 
and  regulations  for  the  allocation  or  distribu- 
tion of  crude  oil  and  any  refined  petroleum 
product  which  is  or  may  be  in  short  supply 
nationally   or   In   any  region   of   the   United 
States  and  authorizes  temporary  allocation  in 
emergency  situations  pending  their  promul- 
gation; provides  that  the  President  shall  al- 
locate or  distribute,  pursuant  to  the  priority 
schedules,  plans  and  regulations,  any  liquid 
fuel,  whether  crude  or  refined,  or  imported 
or  domestically  produced,  which  is  In  extra- 
oTdtaary  short  supply  nationally  or  region- 
ally;  provides  that  the  regulations  shall  m- 
clude  standards  and   procedures  for  deter- 
mining or  reviewing  prices  of  allocated  fuels; 
directs  the   President  to  use  his  authority 
under  this  act  and  existing  law  to  assure 
adequate  crude  oil  supplies  to  all  refineries; 
establishes  an  allocation  formula  concerning 
sales   to  Independent  refiners  and   to   inde- 
pendent dealers  by  producers  or  Importers  of 
more  than  200,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
petroleum  and/or  natural  gas  liquids  wit^i 
the  provision  that  this  allocation  program 
may  be  replaced  or  amended  by  the  priority 
schedules,   plans,   and   regulations  issued  to 
implement    this   act;    provides    that   actions 
taken  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  shall  contmue  in 
effect  until  modified  or  rescinded  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  act;   contams  In  sections  108- 
110  entitled  the  "Pair  Marketing  of  Petro- 
leum Products  Act."  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection   of    dealers    concerntog    supply    and 
price  and  for  the  protection  of  franchised 
dealers   in  regard  to  cancelation  of  a  fran- 
chise;   authorizes  suit  by  a  retailer  or  dis- 
tributor  in   the   appropriate   United   SUtes 
district  court,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  against  a  distributor  or  re- 
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flaer  which  engages  in  prohibited  conduct; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1670.  P/8 
June  5,  1973.  (162) 

ENEROT    POLICY    ACT 

Creates  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident a  three  member  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  P>resldent  on  energy  p>ollcy;  be  a  focal 
point  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  inter- 
pietatlon  of  energy  statistics;  coordinate  the 
energy  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  provide  leadership  for  State  govern- 
ments and  other  {persons  Involved  in  energy 
activities;  prepare  a  long-range  comprehen- 
sive plan  ( the  Energy  Plan ) ,  to  be  updated 
annually,  for  energy  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation;  and.  Is  to  review  all 
legislative  recommendations  and  reports  sent 
to  Congress  and,  if  it  disapproves,  send  to 
the  President  and  the  Federal  agency  in- 
volved a  statement  in  writing  of  its  position 
and  reasons  therefor;  directs  the  Council  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  I>resldent  and  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1974,  and 
annually  thereafter,  an  energy  report  to  ac- 
company the  Energy  Plan  Including  esti- 
mates of  energy  needs  for  the  ensuing  ten- 
year  period,  discussion  of  trends  in  price, 
quality,  management,  and  utilization  of 
energy  resources;  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Council  and  report  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  Federal  energy  programs  in- 
cluding his  recommendations;  authorizes  ap- 
propriation^ for  the  purposes  of  the  act  of 
•1  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  $4  mUlion  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  70.  P/S  May  10,  1973.  (123) 

EXEMPTION     or     FEDERAL     JIJDrciART      FROM 
CHAROBS   FOR    SPACE    AND    SERVICSS 

Relieves  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the 
vs.  Tax  Court  from  all  administrative 
duties  In  the  calculation  of  charges  for  serv- 
ice, mamtenance,  repair,  space,  quarters  or 
other  facilities  as  required  by  section  210(J) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  Oenerta  Serv- 
icee  Administration  to  provide  such  admin- 
istrative services.  8.  2079.  P/S  June  28.  1973 
(W) 

FEDERAL   ELECTION   CAMPAIGN   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Repeals  the  equal  time  requirement  of  Sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Communications  Act  as  it 
applies  to  elective  Federal  office;   makes  at 
least   15   minutes  of  free  time  available  to 
each  of  the  candidates,  whoever  he  may  be; 
repeals  the  existing  limitation  on  media  and 
telephone  spending  with  a  total  limitation 
on  all  expenditures   by  or  on   behalf  of  a 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office;  places  a 
celling   of   10  cents   in   the  primary  and    15 
cenu  in  the  general  election,  multiplied  by 
the   estimated    population    18    years    old    or 
older   in    the   Congressional   district   or   the 
State,  respectively;    limits  the  expenditures 
by  a  Presidential  candidate  in  any  one  State 
to  the  amount  that  a  candidate  for  Senator 
from  that  state  is  entitled  to  spend;   pro- 
vides  a   floor   as   follows:    permits   expendi- 
tures of  at  least  $175,000  (without  regard  to 
the  amount  reached  by  using  the  multiplica- 
tion formula)    for  all  Senatorial  candidates. 
Delegate.  Resident  Commissioners,  and  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
States  which  are  enutled  to  only  one  Rep- 
resentative and  permits  expenditures  of  $90.- 
000  by  Candida t«i  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
stivee  from  a  State  entitled  to  more  than 
one  representative;  places  a  limit  of  $3,000 
on  the  amount  that  may  be  contributed  to 
»ny  candidate  in  any  one  year  by  any  one 
omtrlbutor;  places  a  limit  of  $26,000  In  the 
■Bgrsgate  on  the  amount  which  an  Indlvtd- 
<»ai  may  contribute  to  a  political  committee 
or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate;  places,  except 


for  the  central  campaign  committee  or  the 
State  campaign  of  a  candidate,  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Campaign  Committees 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  a 
limit  of  $3,000  on  the  amount  political  com- 
mittees may  contribute  to  candidates  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  Presidency;  prohibits 
expenditures  of  over  $1,000  by  an  independ- 
ent mdlvidual  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  with- 
out certification  by  the  candidate  that  the 
payment  of  that  charge  will  not  exceed  the 
expenditure  limitation  for  that  candidate; 
creates  a  Federal  Election  Commission  to 
administer  and  enforce  the  act;  contains  pro- 
visions for  assistance  to  the  States  for  voter 
registration;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  372.  r  S  July  30,  1973.   (344) 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    REFORM    COMMISSION 

Establishes  an  Independent  commission,  to 
be  known  as  the  Nonpartisan  Commission  on 
Federal  Election  Reform,  to  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive and  exhaustive  study  of  the  prac- 
tices engaged  in  by  political  parties  and  in- 
dividuals In  the  course  of  Federal  p)olltlcal 
campaigns;  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  term  of  office  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Senate, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  recommendations  for  such  legislation, 
constitutional  amendment,  or  other  reforms 
as  its  findings  indicate,  and  in  its  Judgment 
are  desirable  to  revise  and  control  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  political  parties,  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  participating  In 
the  Federal  electoral  process;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  110.  PS  July 
30.  1973.  (W) 

FEDERAL  ELECTIONS.  DATE  FOR 

Sets  a  time  for  the  holding  of  primary 
elections  or  nominating  conventions  for 
choosing  candidates  for  election  to  the  offices 
of  U.S.  Senator.  Representative,  Delegate. 
or  Resident  Commissioner  by  providing  that 
they  shall  be  held  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  In 
August;  provides  that  a  political  party  which 
nominates  its  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  by  holding  a  national 
nominating  convention  shall  hold  that  con- 
vention beginning  on  the  third  Monday  of 
August  of  the  year  In  which  the  President 
and  Vice  President  are  elected;  makes  elec- 
tion day,  the  first  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  In  1976.  and  every 
second  year  thereafter,  a  national  holiday; 
provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976;  and  contains  other  provisions 
S.  343.  PS  June  27.  1973.   (229) 

FLOOD    INSURANCE 

Amends  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  increase  from  $2.6  billion 
to  $4  billion  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  fiood  msurance  coverage  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding.  SJ.  Res,  26.  Public 
Law  93-4.  approved  February  2,  1973.   (W) 

Increases  the  authority  for  the  Federal 
flood  insurance  program  from  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion.  S.J.  Res.  112.  Public  Law  93-38 
approved  June  5.  1973.  (W) 

rOREICN    SERVICE    BUILDINO    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $69,611,000  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  the  Foreign  BuUd- 
ings  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  which  $13,811,000  is  for  new 
construction,  acquisition  and  development, 
and  »45,800,000  is  for  operations.  HJl.  seio! 
Public  Law  93-47.  approved  June  22.  1973 
(W) 

FUEL  allocation;  HOBBT  PROTECTION  ACT 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  man- 
datory petroleum  allocation  program;  amends 
the  Economic  SUblllzatlon  Act  to  provide 
that  the  President  shaU,  with  respect  to  the 
price  level  of  beef,  permit  the  passthrough  of 
increases  in  raw  agricultural  product  costs 
incurred  since  June  8,  1973.  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  permitted  for  meat  and  food  prod- 
ucts other  than  beef;  provides  protection  for 


coin,  token,  and  other  collectors  by  requiring 
the  marketing  of  imitation  numismatic  and 
political  items  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
sold  or  traded  as  originals;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  5777.  P/H  May  16,  1973; 
P/S  amended  August  2, 1973;  House  disagreed 
to  Senate  amendments  October  2,  1973.  (357) 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 

Provides  that  certifying  officers  of  the 
Government  Prmtlng  Office  be  responsible 
for  the  vouchers  they  certify  for  payment  to 
the  disbursing  officer  In  the  same  way  as 
other  certifying  officers  of  the  Government; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1794.  P/S 
June  28,  1973.  (W)  ■« 

Grants  the  Public  Printer  the  authority  to 
adopt  an  official  Government  Printing  Office 
seal  which  would  have  Judicial  recognition, 
and  to  designate  employees  to  administer  and 
certify  oaths.  S.  1795.  P/S  June  28,  1973. 
(W) 

Amends  the  Act  of  October  30.  1965,  40 
U.S.C.  759(e),  known  as  the  "Brooks  Bill" 
to  restore  full  authority  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  In  the  field  of  printing 
and  binding,  and  thereby  continue  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
contract  on  marginally  punched  continuous 
forms  In  the  Government  Printing  Office  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  S.  1802.  P/S  June  28,  1973.  (W) 

Provides  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Public  Printer,  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
with  Immunity  from  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity in  connection  with  any  printing,  binding, 
or  distribution  services  performed  at  or 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  title  44,  U.8.C. 
S.  2399.  P/S  October  8,  1973.  (W) 

MARITIMR    AUTHORIZATION,    1974 

Authorizes  $631,316,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  amends  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  increase  the  loan 
guarantee  authority  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration from  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  HJl. 
7670.  Public  Law  93-70,  approved  July  10, 
1973.  (W) 

MICRONXSIAN    CLAIMS    ACT    AMKNDMXNTS 

Enlarges  the  class  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92-89)  to  Include 
those  who  have  taken  up  permanent  resi- 
dency and  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  some  payments  prior  to 
the  adjudication  and  certification  of  all 
claims  In  order  to  prevent  an  Infiatlonary 
effect  on  the  economy  of  Micronesia.  HJl. 
6628.  Public  Law  92-    ,  approved  1973.  (W) 

MINT    BTTILDINCS 

Increases  from  $46  mlUlon  to  $96  million 
the  authorization  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  construction  of  mint  facul- 
ties, such  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1963,  and  ending  before  July  1, 
1983,  with  the  provision  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  sums  shall  not  exceed  the  $96  million 
authorization.  S.  1901.  P/8  June  27  1978 
(W)  ■ 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  DEFECT  REMEDY  ACT 

Amends  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  by  empowering  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  require  that  the 
manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  an  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  (including  tires) 
which  contains  a  safety  related  defect  or  a 
failure  to  comply  with  a  motw  vehicle  safety 
standard  to  remedy  such  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  without  charge  to  the  consumer; 
defines  the  administrative  hearing  proce- 
dure available  to  such  manufacturer;  pro- 
vides for  a  procedure  whereby  the  Secretary 
can  act  immediately  to  remove  an  obvious 
haeard  by  applying  to  a  District  Court  for 
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sucb  temporary  or  permanent  relief  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  public;  autborlzes 
tberefor  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$46,773  million  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  355.  P/8  May  17. 
1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PBODUCTIVrrT — 
EXTENSION 

Extends  for  an  additional  2  months,  to 
June  30,  1973,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Productivity.  S.J.  Res.  93.  Public  Law  93-34, 
approved  May  14,  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAI.     COMMISSION     ON     PRODUCTTVITY  AND 
WOBK    QUALITT 

Renames  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality; 
sets  the  promotion  of  the  productivity  of  the 
American  economy  and  Improvement  of 
worker  morale  and  work  quality  as  ob- 
jectives of  the  Commission  and  defines  its 
functions;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
1752.  P/S  May  10,  1973.  (VV) 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE    ARTS    AND 
HTTMANTTIES    AMENDMENTS 

Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  Increased 
level  of  funding  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  grants-in-aid  to 
States  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  matching  funds  for  gifts  to  the 
Endowments,  In  the  total  amount  of  $145 
million.  $200  million,  and  $252  million  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976,  respectively. 
8.  795.  Public  Law  93-       ,  approved  1973. 

(107) 

NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  ACT 
Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966;  Increases  authorizations  to  $16.6 
million.  $20  million,  and  $24.4  minion  for 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976  respectively 
for  matching  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
the  National  Trxist  for  Historic  Preservation; 
extends  authorizations  of  $100,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  and  authorizes 
$125,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  United  States 
participation  In  the  activities  of  the  Rome 
Centre;  and  provides  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  shall  con- 
tinue la  existence  until  December  31,  1985. 
S.  1201.  Public  Law  93-54.  approved  July  1, 
1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1974  in  the 
amount  of  $632.6  million,  aad  In  foregn  cur- 
rencies which  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
termines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States,  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  HJl.  8510.  Public  Law  93-96, 
approved  August  16, 1973.  (W) 

OFFICE    OF    ENVIBONMSNTAt,    QUALITY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Authorizes  (in  addition  to  the  standing 
authorization  of  $1  million  per  fiscal  year 
contained  in  Public  Law  91-190)  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Envlroiunental 
Quality  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  S.  1379.  Public  Law  93-36,  approved 
May  18,  1973.  (W) 

OLDER      AMXBICANS      COMFRXHXNSITX      8EBVICXS 

AMEND  MZNTS 

Extends  and  amends  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  therein;  Improves  the  organiza- 
tional structure  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level  of  the  agencies  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  delivery  of  sucb  services; 
creates  a  Federal  CouncU  on  the  Aging  to 
act  as  an  advocate  for  the  elderly  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  government  p)ollclefl  and 
programs  relating  to  their  particular  needs 
and  problems;  places  the  Administration  on 
Aging  m  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  assigns  primary 
re^wnsiblllty  for   carrying  out  the   act   to 


the  Commissioner  on  Aging;  expands  the 
existing  program  of  formula  grants  to  the 
States  by  providing  funding  for  a  range  of 
social  services  in  accordance  with  approved 
State  plans;  authorizes  funds  for  direct 
grants  to  model  projects  with  priority  to 
projects  in  the  areas  of  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  special  transportation  and  other 
services  for  the  physically  and  mentally  Im- 
paired elderly;  authorizes  grants  for  miiltl- 
dlsclplinary  centers  of  gerontology  and  for 
multl-ptirposes  senior  centers;  authorizes 
grants  for  training  programs  for  personnel 
and  for  research  and  development  projects 
in  the  field  of  aging;  provides  for  a  special 
study  and  demonstration  projects  on  trans- 
portation problems  of  older  Americans; 
makes  surplus  commodities  available  for 
nutrition  programs;  authorizes  grants  to 
States  for  older  readers  services;  establishes 
an  Older  American  Community  Services  Em- 
ployment program;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. NOTE:  (HJl.  15667  (92d-2dl,  a 
measure  containing  similar  provisions,  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  October 
30,  1973.)  S.  50.  Public  Law  93-29.  approved 
Mays,  1973.  (17) 

PEACE    CORPS    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Continues  the  Peace  Corps  program  on  a 
one  year  authorization  of  $77,001,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  places  the  Peace  Corps 
under  Federal  procurement  law.  HJl.  5293. 
Public  Law  93-49,  approved  June  25,  1973. 
(W) 

PRESEKVATION     OF      HISTORICAL     AND 
ARCHXOLOGICAL    DATA 

Amends  a  1960  law  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  conducts  archeologlcal  salvage 
programs  at  reservoir  construction  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  activity  to  Include  all  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  or  authorized  construc- 
tion projects  which  result  in  alteration  of  the 
terrain;  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  survey  and  salvage  program  upon  notifica- 
tion not  only  by  the  Instigating  agency  but 
also  by  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency  or 
responsible  private  organizations  or  individ- 
uals; authorizes  construction  agencies  to  use 
oi  transfer  up  to  one  percent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  a  project  to  the  Secretary  for 
survey  and  salvage  work;  provides  that  the 
costs  incurred  in  connection  with  public 
works  projects  for  archeologlcal  work  under 
this  act  would  become  nonreimbursable 
projects  costs;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  614.  P/S  May  22,  1973.  (W) 

PUBLIC  WOBKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Extends  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  programs  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  enable  disadvantaged 
local  and  regional  areas  to  put  in  place  the 
public  facilities  essential  to  economic  devel- 
opment, for  one  fiscal  year  through  June  30. 
1974,  with  a  total  authorization  of  $430  mil- 
lion as  follows:  $200  million  for  grants  under 
title  I  for  pubtlc  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities, of  which  not  less  than  25  percent 
nor  more  than  35  percent  Is  for  newly  de- 
fined redevelopment  areas  under  section  401 
(a)(6);  $55  million  for  loan  assistance  under 
title  n  for  financing  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities and  redevelopment  area  projects;  $35 
million  for  technical  assistance  under  title 
III  for  alleviating  conditions  of  excessive  un- 
deremployment In  certain  areas;  $45  million 
•under  tltlfr  IV  for  projects  In  econonflc  de- 
^  veldpment  centers  and  Tor  slu  Increase  in 
grant  assistance  for  projects  to  redeveldp- 
^ent  areas;  and  $95  mDilon  for  title  V  Re- 
gional Action  Planning  Commissions;  con- 
tinues the  moratorium  on  changing  the 
designation  of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts for  one  year;  provides  for  up  to  100 
percent  li^ead  of  up  to  75  percent  funding 
for  adminStratlve  expenses  of  Indian  tribes 
eligible  for  certain  grants-in-aid  under  title 
ni;  and  contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  2246. 


Public  Law  93-46,   approved  June   18.  1073 
(117) 

RECREATION    USE    RES 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  there  will 
be  no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recreational 
use  of  certain  facilities  in  recreational  areas 
which  most  visitors  might  use.  S.  1381.  P/8 
May  16,  1973.  (W) 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  there  will  be 
no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recreational  use 
of  certain  facilities  in  recreational  areas 
which  most  visitors  might  use;  provides  that 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  access  to  or  use  of 
any  campground  not  having  certain  specified 
sanitary  and  convenience  facilities;  and  de- 
fines the  term  "single  visit"  for  purposes  of 
charging  admission  fees  as  the  length  of  time 
a  visitor  remains  within  the  boundary  of  a 
designated  fee  area  from  the  day  he  arrives 
to  the  day  he  leaves  except  that  on  the  same 
day  such  admission  fee  is  paid,  the  visitor 
may  leave  and  re-enter  the  same  area  with- 
out paymeiit  of  an  additional  fee.  H.R.  6717. 
Public  Law  93-81.  approved  August  1.  1973. 
(W) 

RENEGOTIATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS;    SOCIAL 
SECURITT  BENEFITS  INCREASE 

Extends  to  June  30.  1974,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  which  autho- 
rizes the  Government  to  recapture  excessive 
profits  on  certain  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts;  provides  a  social  security  cost 
of  living  benefit  increase  of  approximately 
5.6  percent  effective  June  1,  1914;  Increases 
the  monthly  Income  guaranteed-  under  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
program  for  aged,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons from  $130  to  $140  for  an  individual  and 
from  $195  to  $210  a  month  for  a  couple  for 
months  after  June  1974;  increases  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  persons  drawing  social 
security  from  $2,100  to  •2,400:  raises  tax- 
able wages  under  social  security  from  $12,000 
in  1974  to  $12,600;  contains  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
now  receiving  cash  assistance  or  eligible  for 
Medicaid  are  protected  from  a  reduction  In 
benefits  or  loss  of  Medicaid  eligibility  when 
the  SSI  program  becomes  effective  next  Jan- 
uary 1975;  suspends  for  4  months  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
authority  to  issue  new  social  services  regu- 
lations scheduled  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1973.  unless  new  changes  are  proposed  by 
the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. H.R.  7445.  Public  Law  93-fl6,  approved 
July  9.  1973.  (255) 

SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  EXTENSION  TO 
CANTON  ISLAND 

Amends  section  8(d)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  (which  provides  labor  stand- 
ards and  prevailing  wage  requirements  for 
employees  working  under  Government  serv- 
ice contracts)  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  act  to  Canton  Island  In  the  central  Pa- 
cific which,  m  1939.  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Jointly  agreed  to  ad- 
minister until  1989.  HJi.  5157.  Public  Law 
93-57,  approved  July  6. 1973.  ( W) 

•small    BUSINESS    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Amends  section  4(c) 4  of  the  Small  Busl- 
nees  Act  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA);  consolidates 
and  expands  the  present  authorities  In  the 
Small  Business  Act  provided  by  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969.  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  and  the  Egg 
Product  Inspection  Act  of  1970.  into  a  new 
section  authorizing  loans  to  help  small 
business  concerns  comply  with  standards 
imposed  under  any  Federal  law  In  order  to 
provide  a  uniform  approach  and  single 
framework  for  the  extension  of  economic 
disaster  loans  to  aid  small  business  firms  in 
complying  with  new  Federal  environmental. 
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consumer,  pollution,  and  saifety  standards; 
provides  that  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FHA)  and  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loans  made  In  connection  with  dis- 
asters occurring  after  December  26,  1972.  and 
prior  to  April  20,  1973,  the  enactment  date 
of  Public  Law  93-24  which  amended  the 
emergency  loan  programs,  are  to  be  made  on 
the  same  loan  terms;  provides  disaster  re- 
lief assistance  through  the  SBA  and  FHA 
programs  which  Is  retroactive  to  April  20, 
1973,  and  is  to  terminate  on  July  1,  1976, 
whereby  borrowers  may  obtain  a  $2,500  for- 
giveness on  their  loan  and  finance  the  bal- 
ance at  3  percent  or  may  choose  not  to  ac- 
cept any  forgiveness  and  finance  the  entire 
loan  at  1  percent;  makes  victims  of  erosion 
eligible  for  disaster  relief;  authorizes  loans 
to  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  rais- 
ing livestock  who  suffer  substantial  economic 
Injury  as  a  result  of  animal  disease;  au- 
thorizes loans  to  small  businesses  which  suf- 
fer substantial  economic  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  or  reduction  In  the  scope 
of  operation  of  military  bases;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1672.  Vetoed  September 
22.  1973.  Senate  sustained  veto  September 
25.  1973.  (140.407) 

Increases  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's (SBA)  loan  authority;  authorizes  SBA 
loans  to  meet  regiilatory  standards;  specifies 
that  Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster 
loans  made  In  connection  with  disasters  oc- 
curring after  December  26,  1972,  when  the 
program  was  curtailed,  and  prior  to  April  20. 
1973.  the  enactment  date  of  Public  Law 
83-24  which  amended  the  emergency  loan 
programs,  are  to  be  made  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  then  in  effect,  as  are  SBA  loans, 
and  not  under  Public  Law  93-24,  thus  put- 
ting FHA  and  SBA  loans  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  regard  to  the  lower  interest  and 
forgiveness  features  for  that  period;  deletes 
the  requirement  that  applicants  for  FHA 
loans  for  disasters  occurring  on  or  after  De- 
cember 27,  1972,  must  be  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  thus  placing  availability  of  FHA  loans 
on  a  par  with  SBA  disaster  loans,  and  also 
deletes  the  "credit  elsewhere"  requirement 
for  FHA  loans  in  Public  Law  93-24  in  regard 
to  disasters  occurring  on  or  after  April  20, 
1973,  thus  making  the  5  percent  rate  under 
Public  Law  93-24  uniformly  available;  au- 
thorizes SBA  loans  for  adjustment  assistance 
In  base  closings;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  2482.  P/S  September  28.  1973.  (423) 

TRAVEL    AGENTS    REGISTRATION 

Amends  the  Travel  Agents  Registration  Act 
to  require  persons  "engaged  In  the  business 
of  conducting  a  travel  agency"  to  secure,  by 
January  1,  1974,  registration  certificates  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  through  the 
Director  of  a  Bureau  of  Travel  Agents  Regis- 
tration to  be  established  m  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  8.  2300.  P/S  October  11. 
1973.   (W) 

TRUST  TERBrrORT   OF  THE   PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

Authorizes  $60  million  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  for  civil  works  and  adminis- 
trative programs  and  an  additional  sum  of 
not  to  exceed  $10  millloD  for  each  of  these 
fiscal  years  to  be  used  if  necessary  to  offset 
reduction  in  or  termination  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  or  other  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  territory  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; extends  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Comptroller  for  Guam  to  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  prescribes  his 
duties  and  responsibilities;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1385.  Public  Law  93-111, 
approved  September  21,  1973.   (W) 

TROTH     IN     LENDING     ACT     AMENDMENTS      (FAIR 
CREDIT  BILLINO) 

Amends  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  to  pro- 
consumers  against  Inaccurate  and  un- 
fair bilUng  practices;  prohibits,  in  title  I,  The 
Mr  Credit  Billing  Act.  unfair  credit  billing 
practices    including   provisions    relating    to 
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resolution  of  billing  errors,  regulation  of 
credit  reports,  acknowledgement  of  billing 
inquiries,  prompt  crediting  of  payments, 
length  of  the  billing  period,  use  of  cash  dis- 
counts, and  prohibition  of  offsetting  a  dis- 
puted bill  from  funds  on  deposit;  contains,  in 
title  II.  largely  technical  amendments  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  and  Includes  a  provision  limit- 
ing a  creditor's  maximum  liability  in  a  class 
action  suit  brought  under  the  act  to  $100,000 
or  1  percent  of  the  creditor's  net  worth, 
whichever  is  less;  prohibits.  In  title  HI,  The 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  any  creditor 
from  discriminating  against  any  person  on 
account  of  sex  or  marital  status  In  granting 
or  denying  credit,  including  all  credit  trans- 
actions, whether  for  consumer,  business,  or 
other  purposes  and  Includes  cash  loans,  In- 
stallment sales,  mortgage  loans  and  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  a  revolving  charge  account; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2101.  P/S 
July  23,  1973. 

U>nFORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  POLICIES  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  to  provide,  until  July  1.  1976,  for  full 
Federal  funding  of  the  first  $25,000  for  any 
single  relocation  payment  for  persons  dis- 
placed by  federally  assisted  programs  and 
projects;  expands  coverage  of  the  act  to  per- 
sons displaced  by  eight  specified  Federal  pro- 
grams; autborlzes,  through  June  30,  1973, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  pay  a  State 
not  In  compliance  with  the  act  such  funds 
as  are  necessary,  in  excess  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  cost,  to  make  all  payments  and  provide  all 
benefits  required  by  the  act;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  8.  261.  P/S  February  2, 
1973.  (W) 

U.S.    TRAVEL    SERVICE    AtTTHORlZATlON 

Authorizes  $22.5  million  In  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975,  and  1976  for  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  which  Is  charged  with 
promoting  foreign  tourism  to  the  United 
States.  S.   1747.  P/S  Jun  13.  1973.   (W) 

VntCIN  ISLANDS  LEGISLATTTRE 

Amends  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  so  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Is  empowered  and  directed  to 
provide  the  procedure  for  filling  any  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  a  member  of  the  legislature 
which  under  present  law  Is  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor.  H.R.  7699.  Public 
Law  93-     ,  approved  1973.  (W) 

VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Establishes  a  voter  registration  system  for 
Federal  elections  through  the  mall,  estab- 
lishes within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a 
Voter  Registration  Administration  to  ad- 
minister the  program  with  an  Administra- 
tor and  two  Associates  of  different  political 
parties  to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate;  provides  that  an  individual  who 
qualifies  to  be  a  voter  under  State  law  and 
registers  as  provided  under  this  act  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  In 
that  State;  requires  States  to  provide  for  an 
applicant  to  register  up  to  30  days  before  a 
Federal  election;  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istration shall  prepare  voter  registration 
forms  designed  to  provide  a  simple  method 
to  register  by  mall  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Postal  Ser\'lce  at  least  every  two  years  which 
the  applicant  shall  mall  or  deliver  when 
completed  to  the  local  registration  agent 
who  must  then  notify  the  applicant  of  his 
acceptance  or  rejection;  provides.  In  regard  to 
prevention  of  fraiidulent  registration,  that, 
in  addition  to  appropriate  action  under  State 
law,  a  State  official  shall  notify  the  Admin- 
istration which  shall  provide  assistance,  and 
that  when  a  State  official  or  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  a  pattern  of  fraudulent 
registration  or  attempted  fraudulent  regis- 
tration exists,  either  may  request  the  At- 
torney-General to  bring  a  civil  action.  In  any 


appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
enjoin  fraudulent  registration;  Includes 
criminal  penalties  for  the  falsifying  of  voter 
registration  forms  or  voting  more  than  once; 
provides  for  payment  to  the  States  of  the 
cost,  as  determined  by  the  Admmistratlon, 
of  processing  registration  forms  under  this 
act,  and  provides  financial  assistance  to 
States  adopting  this  system  for  State  elec- 
tions; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  352. 
P/S  May  9,  1973.  (121) 

WAGNER-CDAT   act  AMENDMENT 

Amends  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-28,  to  Increase 
the  authorization  to  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase of  Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  for  fiscal 
year  1974  of  $200,000  to  $240,000.  8.  1413. 
Public  Law  93-76,  approved  July  30,  1973. 
(W) 

WAIVER-OF-CLAIMS   AUTHORITT 

Extends  the  same  walver-of -claims  author- 
ity as  that  granted  to  the  Executive  Branch 
for  overpayments  of  pay  and  certain  allow- 
ances to  all  agencies  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  except  the  Hguse  of  Representatives. 
8.  1803.  P/8  July  2<ri973.  (W) 

WAR  CLAIMS — VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Increases  the  rate  of  detention  benefits 
payable  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  to  civilian  American  citizens 
held  as  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia,  from 
$60  per  month  to  $150  per  month.  S.  1728. 
P/S  October  8,   1973.    (W) 

WHITE   HOUSE  CONFERENCE   ON  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Declares  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  wlthm  2  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  resolution 
In  order  to  make  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther research  and  action  in  this  field,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  118.  P/8 
July  18,  1973.  (W) 

WOOL    PRODUCTS    LABELING    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Amends  the  Wool  rroducts  Labeling  Act  of 
1939  by  substituting  the  term  "recycled 
wool"  for  the  terms  "reprocessed  wool"  and 
"reused  wool"  thus  combining  the  terms  Into 
one  definition  for  the  term  "recycled  wool." 
8.  1816.  P/S  July  20, 1973.  ( W) 

YOUTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Authorizes  the  expansion  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Program  and  establishes 
it  on  a  permanent  basis  to  be  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture at  an  annual  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion; permits  the  establishment  of  a  new 
program  of  Federal  support  to  States  in  their 
administration  of  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  utilize  surplus  and/or  unused  Federal 
property;  and  makes  available  for  off-sea- 
son use  by  local  educational  institutions 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  facilities.  8.  1871. 
P/8  October  8, 1973.  (W) 

GOVERNMENT     EMPLOYEES:      CENTRAL     INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY   RETIREMENT   ACT   AMENDMENT 

Amends  section  236  of  the  Ce^ral  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  o?  1964  for 
certain  employees  to  (1)  increase  the  quota 
on  retirements  from  800  to  2,100  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1969.  to  June  30.  1974,  and  (2) 
establish  a  quota  of  1,500  for  retirements  be- 
tween July  1,  1974,  and  June  30,  1979.  S.  1494. 
Public  Law  93-31,  approved  May  8,  1973. 
(W) 

CIVIL   SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

Amends  section  8340(c),  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  anomaly  regarding 
employee  and  survivor's  annuities  occasioned 
by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  whereby 
an  employee  retiring  after  the  effective  date 
of  a  cost -of -living  Increase  may  receive  a 
smaller  annuity  than  an  employee  retiring 
Just  before  the  effective  date  of  the  increase, 
retroactively  effective  to  Immediate  annuities 
which  commence  on  or  after  July  2.  1973,  the 
first  day  after  the  effective  date  of  the  last 
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preceding  cost-of-living  Increase.  HJl.  3799. 
Public  Law  93-     .  approved  1973.  (W) 
^!rvn.  szavicE  retisement  AumrmEs 

Establishes  a  minimum  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  equal  to  the  social  security 
minimum  primary  Insurance  amount:  ex- 
cludes any  individual  receiving  benefits  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  re- 
ceiving the  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
benefit;  provides  mmimum  amounts  to  sur- 
vivors In  an  amount  not  less  than  the  month- 
ly minimum  allowed  under  social  security 
and  In  the  case  of  a  surviving  child,  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  three -fourths  of  the 
minimum  monthly  amount  allowed  under 
social  security;  increases  annuity  payments 
from  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Fund  by 
$240  to  an  annuitant  and  $132  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  of  an  annuitant  (resultmg  in 
monthly  Increases  of  $20  and  $11  respective- 
ly) whose  separation  from  service  occurred 
prior  to  October  20,  1969;  makes  effective 
Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  act  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  increase,  which 
under  present  law  (Public  Law  93-66)  would 
become  efifectlve  in  June  of  1974,  In  an 
amount  based  on  "the  percentage  by  which 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  month  of  June 
1973  exceeds  such  Index  for  the  month  of 
June  1973";  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.   1866.  P/S  September  11,  1973.   (379) 

CTVn.  SEXVICE  SITRVIVOaS  BENETTTS 

Amends  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  change  the  2  year  marriage  requirement 
under  the  Federal  retirement  system  to  a  1 
year  requirement.  S.  2174.  P/S  September 
20,  1973.  (W) 

EXECTJTTVE,  LEGISLATIVE.  AND  JtTDIClAL 
SALARIES 

Provides  that  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  sub- 
mit its  report  to  the  President  every  other 
year  instead  of  every  four  years  and  that  the 
President  likewise  make  his  salary  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  biennially,  by 
August  31,  In  the  odd  ntunbered  years  begin- 
ning m  1973:  provides  for  such  recommend- 
ed pay  Increases  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
after  30  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  unless  disapproved  by  Congress 
by  specific  legislation  changing  the  pay  rates 
or  by  passage  of  a  disapproval  resolution  by 
either  body;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.   1989.   P/S  July  9.   1973.    (VV) 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAT  ADJUSTMENTS 

Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  of 
the  President's  alternative  pay  plan  sent  to 
the  Congress  September  5,  1973,  which  would 
postpone  a  pay  adjustment  for  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  from  October  1,  to  December  1,  1973. 
thus  nullifying  the  President's  postpone- 
ment so  that  Federal  employees  would  re- 
ceive an  October  1,  1973,  pay  adjustment. 
S.  Res.  171.  Senate  adopted  September  28. 
1973. (423) 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES    RETIREMENT 

Allows  Federal  employees,  who  meet  the 
present  requirements  for  retirement  upon  In- 
voluntary separation  of  25  years  of  service, 
or  20  years  of  service  at  age  50.  to  retire  at 
their  own  option  during  a  period  when  the 
employlrg  agency  is  undergoing  a  major  re- 
duction in  force.  H.R.  6077.  Public  Law  93-39. ' 
approved  June  12.  1973.   (W) 

LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

Provides  pay  increases  for  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  S. 
1904.  P/S  June  28.  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL     GCARD    TECHNICIANS'     REnSEMSNT 

Changes,  retroactively,  from  January  1. 
1969,  the  crediting  pre-1969  technician  serv- 
ice as  follows:  (1)  grants  retirement  credit 
for  technician  service  performed  before  1969 
to  all  former  technicians  serving  in  any 
position  subject  to  the  retirement  law  on  or 


after  January  1,  1969;  (2)  allows  credit  for 
100  percent  of  pre-1969  technician  service  for 
annuity  computation  purposes;  and  (3)  per- 
mits eligible  technicians  to  pay  the  full 
amount  rather  than  55  percent  otherwise 
owed  as  a  depoelt  for  pre-1969  technician 
service.  3.  871.  P/S  July  31,  1973.  (W) 

SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES  OF  CTVIL  SXXVICX  RTTIRKXS 

Amends  chapter  83.  title  6,  U.S.C.'by  elim- 
inating the  reduction  In  annuity  tbat  a 
retiree  takes  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
his  spouse  during  periods  of  nonmarriage 
allowing  in  effect,  full  annuity  to  an  an- 
nuitant during  these  periods.  S.  628.  P/8 
July  31,  1973.  (W) 

HEALTH:    CHILD    ABUSE    PREVENTION    AND 
TREATMENT    ACT 

Provides  financial  assistance  for  demon- 
stratien  program  for  the  prevention,  identi- 
fication, and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  through  the  creation  of  a  National 
Center  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  within  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  cre- 
ates a  National  Commission  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  laws  and  of  programs  to  prevent, 
identify,  and  treat  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
its  extent  and  causes,  and  the  adequacy  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  funding  for  child 
abuse  programs;  authorizes  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  1977,  and  1978  respectively;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1191.  P/S  July 
14,  1973.  (282) 

COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOL- 
ISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT  AND  REHABIU- 
TATION    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Extends  for  2  years  through  fiscal  year 
1976  the  State  formula  grant  program  origi- 
nally authorized  by  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-616.  maintaining  the  tuinual  author- 
ization level  at  $80  million;  extends  the  con- 
tract and  project  grant  authority  of  the  Act 
of  1970  for  an  additional  3  years  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  arid  authorizes  therefor  ap- 
propriations of  $90  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
$110  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  adds  a  new 
special  grant  authority  providing  an  addi- 
tional allotment  of  $100,000  plus  10  percent 
of  its  formula  allotment  for  each  State  which 
adopts  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxi- 
cation Treatment  Act,  or  legislation  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  Act,  which  requires 
intoxication  to  be  treated  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  community's  public  health  and  social 
service  agencies  rather  than  of  its  criminal 
Justice  system;  prohibits  public  or  private 
general  hospitals  receiving  funds  from  Fed- 
eral agency  sources  from  discriminating  In 
their  admissions  or  treatment  policies  against 
any  person  solely  because  of  his  alcohol  abuse 
or  alcobolism:  deletes  the  language  of  the 
Act  of  1970  placing  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  sub- 
stitutes language  placing  it  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
thereby  permitting,  not  requiring,  the  Secre- 
tary to  place  the  Institute  elsewhere  within 
the  Department:  gives  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  authority 
for  eleven  top  level  positions;  places  alco- 
holism project  and  contract  authority  under 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abtise  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act;  eliminates  duplication  by  delet- 
ing section  247  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  1125.  P/S  June  21,  1973.  (W) 

EMERGENCY      MEDICAL     SERVICES     SYSTEMS     ACT 

Adds  a  new  title  XII  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authorizing  for  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  three  separate  programs 
of  gra:it  and  contract  assistance  (1)  for  proj- 
ects which  Include  both  feasibility  studies 
and  planning  for  emergency  medical  services 


systems;  (2)  for  the  establistmaent  and  ini- 
tial operation  of  such  systems,  and  (3)  for 
expansion  and  improvement  of  such  systems, 
and  a  new  program  In  the  present  title  vri 
of  the  act  for  training  programs,  especially 
those  that  afford  climcaJ  experience  In  sys- 
tems assisted  under  the  new  title  XII;  re- 
quires an  applicant  for  a  grant  or  contract 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  or  for 
expansion  or  improvement  of  an  emergency 
medical  services  system  (EMS)  to  demon- 
strate that  the  system  will  meet  each  of 
specified  component  requirements  within 
certain  time  limitations;  provides  that  appli- 
cations for  grants  and  contracts  for  feasibil- 
ity studies  and  plannmg  shall  include  a 
showing  of  the  need  of  the  area  for  such  a 
system,  the  applicant's  planning  quallflca- 
tlons  and  willingness  to  conduct  the  plan- 
nmg in  cooperation  with  the  areawide  health 
planning  agency  and  with  the  entity  respon- 
slble  for  evaluation  of  the  provision  of  such 
services  in  the  areas  of  State  health  plan- 
ning; provides  that  applications  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  research  in  an  amount  In 
excess  of  $35,000  must  be  recommended  for 
approval  by  an  appropriate  peer  group  review 
panel  designated  or  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary: provides  that  special  consideration 
shall  be  g^ven  to  applications  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  establishment  and  initial  op- 
eration of  systems  which  will  coordinRte  with 
statewide  sjrstems:  contains  requirements 
for  emergency  medical  services  systems'  com- 
ponents Including:  Inclusion  of  an  adequate 
number  of  health  professions  and  allied 
health  professions  personnel:  appropriate 
training  (Including  clinical  tratalng)  for  its 
personnel  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams: a  central  communications  system  in- 
terconnected within  the  system  and  with 
other  appropriate  EMS  systems:  a  transpwDrta- 
tlon  system;  easily  accessible  facilities  capa- 
ble of  providing  services  on  a  continuous 
basis  and  access  to  sp>eciallzed  critical  medical 
care  units  In  the  system's  service  or  neighbor- 
ing area,  including  transportation;  the  provi- 
sion by  each  system  of  necessary  emergency 
medical  services,  without  prior  inquiry  as  to 
ability  to  pay.  to  all  patients  requiring  such 
services:  the  transfer  of  patients  for  follow- 
up  care  and  rehabilitation.  Including  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  provision  for  public 
education  and  Information  programs:  provi- 
sion for  periodic,  comprehensive,  and  mde- 
pendent  review  and  evaluation  of  the  system: 
capability  for  providing  emergency  medical 
services  in  its  service  area  durmg  mass  casu- 
alties, natural  disasters,  or  national  emer- 
gencies; reciprocal  arrangements  for  services 
with  other  or  similar  systems  serving  neigh- 
boring areas;  provision  of  services  in  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  area;  and  for  "con- 
sumers" (persons  without  professional  tram- 
Ing  or  financial  Interest  In  the  provision  of 
health  care)  to  have  adequate  opporttmity 
to  participate  in  the  making  of  policy  for  the 
system:  establishes  an  mtemgency  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Services  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  which  relate  to 
emergency  medical  services  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  new  title  xn;  authcw- 
Izes  appropriations  therefor  for  fiscal  years 
1974-1976  of  $45  mUllon;  $65  million,  and 
$75  million  respiectively,  for  a  total  of  $185 
million  for  those  three  fiscal  years;  directs 
the  Secretary  to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  following  Public  Health  Service  hospitals: 
in  Seattle,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  Baltimore.  Staten  Island,  and 
Norfolk  at  the  level  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1973.  and  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  clOB- 
ing  or  transferring  control  of  a  hospital  or 
reducing  its  services  or  activities  only  If 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation.  S. 
504.  Vetoed  August  1,  1973;  Senate  overrode 
veto  August  2,  1973;  House  sustained  veto 
September  12,  1973.   (134.294.358) 

Contams  provisions  Identical  to  S.  504  ex- 
cept for  the  deletion  of  provisions  concerning 
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Public  Health  Service  HosplUls.  8.  2410.  P/S 
September  19.  1873.  (390)     . 

BXALTH    HAHrmtANCK    ORaANCUTIOir   AND   RX- 

SOTTRCES    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Defines  \n  Part  A  of  Title  I.  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations,  the  functions  and 
requirements  for  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization and  the  comprehensive  health 
services  to  be  provided  by  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization;  authorizes  funds  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1974-1976  for  the 
following:  $45  million  for  grants  for  plan- 
ning and  feasibility  studies  of  developing  or 
expanding  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions; $70  million  for  grants  for  Initial  de- 
velopment costs;  $85  million  for  construc- 
tion grants;  $85  million  for  grants  for  Initial 
cost  of  o|>eration;  $60  million  for  construc- 
tion loans;  $85  million  for  loans  for  initial 
cost  of  operation;  and  $100  million  for  grants 
and  loans  to  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions or  non-profit  entities  mtendmg  to  be- 
come HMO's  In  rural  areas:  provides,  In  Part 
B.  for  an  annual  payment  to  certified  health 
care  providers  as  an  initiative  award  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  administrative  costs 
allowed  by  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  incurred  In  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  authorizes  for  this  purpose  $150 
million;  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
annual  capitation  grants  to  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  during  the  first  3  years  of 
operation  servmg  persons  who  cannot  meet 
the  expenses  of  such  organizations'  pre- 
miums; requires  that  not  less  than  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
Part  A  of  this  title  be  used  for  this  purpose; 
prohibits  transfer  of  funds  within  the  act; 
provides  for  waiver  of  open  enrollment  in 
specified  circumstances:  requires  recipients 
of  Federal  funds  under  this  act  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  full  disclosure  of  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  funds;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices to  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  such 
services  from  the  Indian  Health  Service;  in 
Title  n.  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care 
Assurance  Act  of  1973.  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, composed  of  11  members  to  be  ap- 
pototed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  provides  that  the 
Commission,  among  Its  duties,  is  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  qualifications  of  person- 
nel, composition  of  medical  groups,  and  other 
characteristics  dealing  with  the  adequacy  of 
facilities  and  equipment:  to  gather  data  de- 
Bcrlbmg,  in  statistical  terms,  the  process  of 
health  care  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  meaningful 
and  effective  consumer  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  legislation:  requires  the  publication  of 
a  description  of  any  health  care  plan  covered 
by  this  title  within  90  days  of  establishment 
stating  the  fees  and  prices,  scope  of  services, 
accessibility  and  availability  of  services,  and 
a  statement  of  cartlflcatlon  by  the  Commis- 
sion; authortees  the  Commission  to  suspend 
certificates  of  approval  of  health  care  pro- 
viders In  certain  circumstances:  provides  for 
arbitration  in  malpractice  claims:  and  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $125  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  as  follows:  $15  mUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  $70  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  title  11;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  14.  P/S  May  16,  1973: 
P/H  amended  September  12,  1973;  In  confer- 
ence. (132) 

HEALTH   PROGRAMS   EXTENSION   ACT 

Extends  the  12  expiring  health  authorities 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Com- 
mumty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the 
Developmental  DlsabUltles  Services  and 
FRCiUties  Construction  Act,  for  health  re- 
search and  development;  health  statistics; 
public  health  training;  migrant  health;  com- 
pnhensive    health    planning   and   aervlcM; 


medical  libraries;  Hill-Burton  facilities  con- 
struction: allied  health  training;  regional 
medical  programs;  family  planning;  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  and  develop- 
mental disablUties  for  1  year  to  June  30.  1974, 
at  a  total  authorization  level  of  $1,370.6  mU- 
lion; restricts  the  authorization  for  project 
grants  under  section  304(e)  d  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  programs  respecting 
neighborhood  health  centers,  family  health 
centers,  lead-based  paint  poisoning  preven- 
tion, and  rodent  control,  by  prohibiting  the 
funding  under  this  section  of  programs  for 
which  an  alternative  authority  is  contained 
in  title  I  of  this  act;  denies  any  court,  public 
official,  or  public  authority  the  right  to  re- 
quire individuals  or  institutions  to  perform 
abortions  or  sterilizations  contrary  to  their 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  because 
an  individual  or  institution  had  received 
assisUnce  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  or  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act; 
and  extends  to  June  30,  1974,  the  provisions 
of  section  601,  title  VI,  the  Medical  FaclUties 
Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (Hill-Burton  amendments) 
designed  to  assure  availability  of  appropri- 
ated health  funds.  8.  1136.  Public  Law  93-45, 
approved  June  18.  1973.  (63.163) 

LEAD-BASED    PAINT    POISONING    AMENDMENTS 

Amends  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Act,  Public  Law  91-695,  and  authorizes  there- 
for an  annual  appropriation  of  $75  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974-1977;  expands 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
local  and  State  goverimient  units  for  pro- 
grams to  detect  and  treat  Incidents  of  lead- 
based  pamt  poisoning  to  Include  private, 
non-profit  organizations;  increases  from  75 
percent  to  90  percent  the  Federal  share  for 
the  cost  of  such  programs;  provides  that  no 
lead  based  pamt  shall  be  applied  to  any  toy, 
furniture,  or  cooking,  drmking  or  eating 
utensil  manufactured  and  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce  after  enactment  of  the 
act;  provides  that,  effective  January  1,  1974, 
that  lead-t>ased  paint  means  any  paint  con- 
taining more  than  0.06  percent  lead,  or  If  the 
Secretary  after  completing  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  act  determines  that  a  0.05  per- 
cent level  is  safe,  the  0.05  percent  level  shall 
be  vised  instejtd;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  607.  P/S  May  9,  1973;  P/H  amended 
September  6,  1973;  Conference  report  filed. 
(VV) 

LITTLE    CIGAR    ACT 

Amends  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1331-1340)  as 
amended  by  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969  by  expandmg  the  pro- 
hibition on  advertising  media  to  include 
"little  cigars";  defines  the  term  "little  cigar" 
to  mean  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  leaf 
tobacco  or  any  substance  containing  tobacco 
(other  than  cigarettes)  and  weighing  not 
more  than  3  pounds  per  1,000  units;  and 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  adver- 
tise little  cigars  on  any  medium  of  electronic 
communication  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S.  1165.  Public  Law  93-109,  approved  Sep- 
tember 21.  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL  INSTITDTE  OP  HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 
ACT 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care  . 
Delivery  as  a  separate  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  an  accelerated  multldisclpllnary 
research  and  development  effort  to  Improve 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
in  the  nation;  authorizes  up  to  eight  regional 
centers  and  two  National  SF>eclal  Emphasis 
Centers,  a  Health  Care  Technology  Center, 
and  a  Health  Care  Management  Center;  au- 
thorizes, for  both  the  Institute  and  the  Cen- 
ters, $116  mUlion,  $130  mllUon,  and  $145  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976  re- 
spectively; establishes  a  21  member  National 


Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  Delivery  to 
advise  the  Institute  on  the  development, 
priorities,  and  execution  of  its  programs,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  723.  P/8 
May  15.  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE   AWARDS   AND    PRO- 
TBCnON    or    HUMAN    SUBJECTS    ACT 

In  title  I.  the  National  Research  Service 
Award  Act.  consolidates  the  existing  research 
traming  and  fellowship  programs  into  a 
single  National  Research  Service  Awards  au- 
thority which  would  be  the  major  element 
in  the  training  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NTH)  and  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Hetdth  and  would  Increase 
their  capability  of  maintaining  a  superior 
national  program  of  research,  and  provides 
a  revised  procedure  whereby  awards  would 
be  provided  through  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  consultation  with  the 
Directors  of  NIH  and  the  National  Institute 
for  Mental  Health; 

Establishes,  in  title  II,  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  Act,  a  National  Commission 
for  the  Piotectlon  of  Human  Subjects  of  Bio- 
medical  and  Behavioral  Research  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  be  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pomted  by  the  President  for  4  year  terms, 
with  not  more  than  five  members  to  have 
been  engaged  in  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search Involving  human  beings;  provides 
that  the  Commission  is  first  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  investigation  and  study  to 
identify  the  basic  ethical  prtaclples  and  de- 
velop guidelines  which  should  underlie  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search Involving  human  subjects,  and  sec- 
ond, to  develop  and  Implement  policies  and 
regulations  to  assure  that  research  is  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  the  ethical  principles 
they  have  identified,  develop  procedures  for 
certification  of  Institutional  Review  Boards 
and  also  develop  procedures  for  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  In  the 
areas  of  sanctions,  compensation  for  injuries 
or  death,  and  appropriate  mechanisms  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

Provides  protection  for  Individuals  and 
institutions  in  matters  of  religious  beliefs 
or  moral  convictions;  prohibits  research  and 
experimentation  on  human  fetuses  until 
such  time  after  certification  of  Institutional 
Review  Boards  has  been  established  and  the 
Commission  develops  policies  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  research  jon  the  living  fetus 
or  infants; 

Contains  interim  provisions  denoting  that, 
until  the  certification  of  Boards  has  been 
established,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
institution  engaged  in  such  research  to  de- 
termine that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
subjects  Involved  are  fully  protected,  that 
the  risks  are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  subject  or  the  Importance 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  in- 
formed consent  is  to  be  obtained  by  ade- 
quate methods  to  all  but  exceptional  cases 
as  specified  in  this  act; 

Calls  for  the  Commission,  In  title  III,  the 
Special  Study  of  Biomedical  Research  Act. 
to  make  a  comprehensive  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  im- 
plications of  advances  in  biomedical  research 
and  technology,  with  a  report  to  be  sent  to 
,the  President  and  the  Congress  at  least  every 
2  years  together  with  the  recommendations 
for  needed  legislation  or  appropriate  action 
by  public  or  private  organizations  or  Indl- 
vldusLls; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7724. 
P/H  May  31,  1973;  P/S  amended  September 
11,  1973;  Senate  requested  conference  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973.  (382) 

RESEARCH    IN    AGING    ACT 

Amends  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
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(NIA)  In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical, social,  and  behavioral  research  and 
training  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  sp>eclal  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  as  authorized  under  section  301 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  pres- 
ently focused  In  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development;  pro- 
vides that  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  assign 
functions  to  NIA  or  another  Institute  when 
the  activities  overlap;  directs  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  (1)  conduct  scientific  studies, 
through  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  impact  on  the  biological,  med- 
ical, and  psychological  aspects  of  aging,  of  all 
programs  conducted  or  assisted  by  HEW  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  aging  In  order  to  obtain 
data  for  assessment  of  the  programs  by  the 
Institute.  (2)  carry  out  public  Information 
and  education  programs  to  disseminate  In- 
formation developed  by  the  Institute  which 
may  aid  In  dealing  with,  and  understanding, 
the  problems  associated  with  aging,  and  (3) 
prepare  a  comprehensive  aging  research  plan 
within  1  year  after  enactment  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  the  President,  along 
with  a  statement  of  the  staffing  and  funding 
requirements  necessary  to  Implement  the 
plan;  and  contains  other  provisions.  NOTE: 
(H.R.  14424  (92d-2dl,  a  similar  measure,  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nlson  on  October 
30,  1972.)  S.  775.  P/S  July  9,  1973.  (W) 

SCHOOL    LtTNCH    AND    CHILD    N  U TUITION 
PROGRAMS 

Amends  section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  which  authorizes  expenditures  for 
commodities  to  provide  a  means  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  meet  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  program  needs  for  this 
fiscal  year  only,  to  make  an  estimate  as  of 
March  15  of  the  amount  of  commodities 
which  the  Department  will  deliver  to  schools; 
requires  the  Secretary  (If  this  estimate  Is 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
amount  the  Department  originally  planned 
to  deliver  to  schools)  to  pay  the  States,  no 
later  than  April  15,  a  cash  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  Initial  estimate 
and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  this  fiscal 
year  as  determined  by  the  March  15  estimate, 
and  to  distribute  the  money  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  their  ratio  of  meals  served  under 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  program;  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  use  section  32  funds 
and  funds  from  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
to  request,  if  necessary,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation; waives  the  matching  require- 
ments for  the  funds  distributed  under  this 
act;  and  contains  other  provisions.  HH.  4278. 
Public  Law  93-13,  approved  March  30.  1973. 
(W) 

Increases  the  present  8  cent  Federal  cash 
reimbursement  for  the  school  lunch  program 
to  12  cents  per  lunch  and  sets  the  school 
breakfast  program  reimbursement  at  8  cents; 
provides  for  an  automatic  adjustment  In 
Federal  reimbursement  rates  for  both  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  programs 
beginning  July  1.  1974.  to  reflect  changes  In 
the  cost  of  operating  such  programs;  makes 
permanent  the  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  malfe  cash  pai^ments  to 
the  States  of  any  funds  programed  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  but  not  expended 
for  that  purpose;  extends  the  authorization 
for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  program 
to  June  30.  1975,  and  Increases  the  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1975  to  $40  million; 
makes  agencies  of  Indian  tribes  eligible  to 
administer  the  Special  Supplemental  Pood 
Program;  requires  that  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram be  available  to  any  school  or  non-profit 
child  care  institution  that  requests  it  and 
requires  that  children  who  qualify  for  free 
lunches  shall  also  be  eligible  for  free  tnllk; 
increases  the  membership  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutrition  from  13 
to  15  members  by  adding  an  urban  and  rural 
school   lunch   program  supervisor;    changes 


the  method  of  apportioning  funds  for  free 
and  reduced -price  lunches  and  makes  eligible 
for  reduced  price  lunches  those  students 
whose  parents'  Income  is  75  percent.  Instead 
of  50  percent  as  presently  provided,  above 
the  Income  poverty  guideline  prescribed  to 
receive  free  lunches.  H.R.  9639.  P/H  Septem- 
ber 13,  1973;  P/S  amended  September  24, 
1973;  House  adopted  conference  report  Oc- 
tober 12.  1973.  (403) 

INDIANS:     GLEN    CANTON    NATIONAL    SECREATION 
AREA    CONCESSION    OPERATIONS 

Directs  that  the  annual  franchise  fee  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
the  concessioner  In  connection  with  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  opera- 
tion In  Olen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  be  placed  In  a  separate  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  annually  such  fees  from  the  fund 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indian.*,  In  considera- 
tion of  the  tribe's  continued  agreement  to 
the  use  of  former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  anchoring  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  floating  concession  facility,  S. 
1384.  P/S  May  23.  1973.  (W) 

INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $1.2  million  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  an  additions 
$900  million  for  the  expense  assistance  re- 
volving loan  fund.  S.  721.  Public  Law  93-37, 
approved  May  24.  1973.  (W) 

^,.i»-  INDIAN  FINANCINO  ACT 

.^^Provldes  to  Indian  organizations  and 
dividual  Indians  capl^  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants  that  Is  needed  to  promote  their 
economic  development;  authorizes  a  $50  mil- 
lion Increase  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund; 
provides  a  L'^an  Guarantee  and  Insiirance 
Program  which  could  generate  as  much  as 
$200  million  in  new  private  capital;  author- 
izes an  Interest  Subsidy  Program;  and  pro- 
vides an  Indian  Business  Development 
Grant  Program.  S.  1341.  P/S  July  28,  1973. 
(W) 

INDIAN   JUDGMENT  DISTRIBTTTION   ACT 

Provides  that  If  neither  House  of  Congress, 
within  60  calendar  days  (excluding  adjourn- 
ments of  more  than  3  days)  from  the  date  of 
submission  of  a  recommended  plan  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  awarded  to  Indian  Tribal 
groups  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  passes  a 
committee  resolution  disapproving  such  plan 
and  thus  requires  authorizing  legislation,  the 
plan  will  become  effective  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  made  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  60  day  period  or  earlier  If  waived 
by  committee  resolutions  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  thereby  relieving  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  necessity  of  having  to  legislate 
on  all  Judgment  awards  except  for  the  most 
complicated.  S.  1016.  Public  Law  93-  .  ap- 
proved 1973.  (W) 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    NAVAJO-HOPI 
ADMINISTRATION — ABOLISHMENT 

Abolishes  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indian  Administration  created  during 
the  8l3t  Congress  to  consider  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  and 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  development  of  their  reser- 
vations, construction  of  facilities,  and  other 
needed  Improvements,  work  which  was  prin- 
cipally completed  in  1964.  S.  267.  P/S  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1973.  ( W) 

KLAMATH    INDIAN    TRIBAL    LAND    ACQIHSmON 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire by  condemnation  the  remainder  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands,  for  inclusion 
In  the  Wlnema  National  Forest,  which  the 
Klamath  Tribe  has  directed  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Portland,  a  private 
trustee,  to  sell  by  the  terms  of  its  trust 
agreement  and  authorizes  for  this  purpose 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $70  million.  ViS.. 


3867.  Public  Law  93-102,  approved  August  16 
1973.  (W) 

PUBLICATION  or  MATERIAL  RELATING  TO  THE 

coNSTrrtmoNAL  rights  of  Indians 
Amends,  for  technical  reasons,  section  701 
(c)  of  title  VII  Of  Public  Law  90-284  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ( 1 )  to  annually  revise  and  republish 
the  document  entitled  "Indian  Affairs,  Laws 
and  Treaties,"  (2)  to  revise  and  publish  the 
treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Laws,"  and 
(3)  to  have  prepared  and  printed  as  a  gov- 
ernment publication  an  accurate  compila- 
tion of  the  official  opinions  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relating 
to  Indian  affairs.  S.  969.  P/S  June  27,  1973. 
(W) 

international:  Atlantic  union  delegation 
Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  delegation  of 
18  eminent  citizens  (6  each  to  be  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President)  to  meet  with  similar 
unofiSclal  delegations  "from  such  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  parliamentary  democracies  as 
desire  to  Join  in  the  enterprise"  In  order  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  agreement  on  a 
"declaration  that  the  goal  of  their  peoples 
is  to  transform  their  present  relationship 
into  a  more  effective  unity  based  on  Federal 
principles,"  and  empowers  the  convention  to 
invite  other  parliamentary  democracies  to 
participate  In  the  process,  which  would  also 
explore  the  possibilities  for  a  timetable  and 
a  commission  to  move  toward  the  goal  by 
stages.  S.J.  Res.  21,  P/S  March  26,  1973.  (W) 

BOARD     rOR     international     BROADCASTING     ACT 

Authorizes  $50,209,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  and  creates  a  new  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  charged  with 
making  grants  to  the  radios  and  overseeing 
their  operations,  which  shall  take  over  the 
role  presently  performed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  administering  grants  to  the 
radios.  8.  1914.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1973. (369) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   AUTHORIZATION   ACT 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $682,036,000,  Includ- 
ing $4.5  million  for  the  U.S.  share  of  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  on  Control 
and  Supervision  In  Vietnam:  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  on  or  after  August  15,  1973,  for 
further  Involvement  of  U5.  forces  In  hoetili- 
tles  In  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
or  Cambodia  or  direct  or  Indirect  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  unless  specifically  author- 
ized hereafter  by  Congress;  establishes  a  new 
Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  be  headed  by  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secrteary;  requires  that  mili- 
tary base  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries be  submitted  to  the  Congress  where 
they  can  be  approved  either  by  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  or  by  the  Senate  giving  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  agreement;  re- 
quires that  funds  be  cut  off  for  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  which  do  not  comply  within 
35  days  with  requests  for  information  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
the  House  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
amends  section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  the  HIckenlooper  amendment 
containing  simllsj'  provisions  co  cernlng  ac- 
cess to  Information  by  the  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  eliminate  the 
President's  privilege  of  waiving  Its  provi- 
sions except  with  regard  to  Presidential  com- 
munications; prohibits  the  use  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  act  to  be  used  for 
publicity  or  propaganda  to  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  outcome  of  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  or  the  outcome  of  a  political 
election;  requires  by  law  the  listing  by  rank 
order  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  selected 
for  promotion;  states  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  seek  agree- 
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ment  on  specific  mutual  reductions  in  mili- 
tary expenditures;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions, ns,.  7646.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1973.  (191) 

DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    SWEDEN    AND 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  "the 
United  States  Government  and  Sweden 
should  restore  their  normal  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  confirm  this  return  to  normalcy  by 
appointing  and  dispatching  ambassadors  to 
their  respective  capitals  on  an  immediate 
basis "  S.  Res.  149.  Senate  adopted  Octo- 
ber 4,  1973.  (W) 

ENVIRONMENTAL     MODIFICATION     AS    A     WEAPON 
OF     WAR 

Expresses  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  seek 
the  agreement  of  other  governments.  In- 
cluding all  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a 
proposed  treaty  for  the  complete  cessation 
of  any  resesirch  experimentation  or  use  of 
any  environmental  or  geophysical  modifica- 
tion activity  as  a  weapon  of  war,  including 
weather,  climate,  earthquake,  and  ocean 
modification  activity.  S.  Res.  71.  Senate 
adopted  July  11,  1973.  (266) 

EURATOM     cooperation     ACT     OF     1 958 
AMENDMENT 

Amends  section  5  of  the  EURATOM  Co- 
operation Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  by  in- 
creasmg  the  amount,  from  215.000  kilograms 
to  583.000  kilograms,  of  contained  viranlum 
236  which  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  under 
the  Agreements  for  Cooperation  between  the 
United  Slates  and  EURATOM.  S.  1993.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-88,  approved  August  14.  1973. 
(W) 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  economic 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  comprised  of 
grants  and  loans  of  $1,218,200,000  divided 
among  five  development  assistance  categories, 
Food  and  Nutrition,  Population  Planning  and 
Health,  Education  and  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment, Selected  Development  Programs, 
and  Selected  Countries  and  Organizations, 
instead  of  as  formerly,  providing  funds 
for  development  loans,  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  provides  for  greater 
transferability  of  funds  among  the  five 
categories  than  is  now  permitted  among 
present  funding  categories,  whereby  the 
President  may  transfer  not  to  exceed  16  per- 
cent of  the  funds  imder  one  category  to 
another  in  an  amount  which  does  not 
increase  the  funds  In  the  other  category  by 
more  than  25  percent;  requires  that  the  coun- 
try receiving  assistance  provide  at  least  26 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  project  or 
program,  which  may  be  on  an  "In  kind" 
basis.  If  necessary;  repeals  section  203  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  loan  repayment  revolvmg  fund 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  from  which  loan  repayment 
dollar  receipts  were  used  to  make  further 
development  loans,  and  making  all  such  loans 
subject  to  the  regular  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process  of  the  Congress;  cuts  off 
all  funds  for  the  continued  involvement  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china by  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  or  any  other  law  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  by  the  U.S.  in  or  over 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  thus  requiring 
specific  Congressional  action  to  authorize  and 
fund  any  renewal  of  American  Involvement 
in  war  In  these  countries;  prohibits  U.8. 
funding  or  support  for  any  military  or  para- 
military activities  by  third  country  mUltary 
personnel  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  or  Thailand,  unless  speclfl- 
cally  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  enacted 
after  this  bUl  becomes  law;  contains  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  that  the  United 
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States  should  not  furnish  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  party  to  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreement  If  that  party  does  not 
comply  with  the  agreement;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  8.  2335.  P/S  October  2.  1973. 
(442) 

FOaEICN    MU-XTART    SALES    AND    ASSISTANCE    ACT. 
1874 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $770  million  for  the 
foreign  military  grant  assistance  and  sales 
programs  and  the  economic  supporting  as- 
sistance  program;    authorizes   $420   million 
for    military    grant    aid    on    a    country-by- 
country    basis    instead   of    in   a   lump    sum 
which  Is  allocated  by  the  Executive  Branch; 
requires  military  grant  assistance  recipients 
to  pay   10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
grant  in  their  own  currency  to  pay  official 
U.8.  costs;  authorizes  $200  mUlion  tor  credit 
sales    to   current   grant   recipients   on   con- 
cessional terms  from  July  1,  1973,  to  June 
30,  1978;  requires  prior  notification  to  Con- 
gress of  military  sales  over  $25  million  or 
cumulative  sales  over  $50  million  to  one  year, 
which  may  then  be  made  unless  either  House 
of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  within  30 
days   of   continuous  session  thereafter  dis- 
approving  the   sale;    prohibits   the   transfer 
of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  countries  except 
under  the  authority  of  this  act;  authorizes 
$25  million  for  foreign  military  training  pur- 
poses; authorizes  $125  million  for  supporting 
assistance  on  a  country-by-country  basis,  of 
which    not    less   than    $50    million    is   to   be 
available  to  Israel  and  $65  million  to  Jordan; 
prohlbiU  the  use  of  any  appropriation  for 
police  or  related  training  programs  for  for- 
eign countries;  emphasizes  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  over  the  military  as- 
sistance   and    sales    policy    by    authorizing 
funds  directly  to  the  Secretary  rather  than 
to  the  President;   authorizes  a  program  of 
military    assistance    for   Vietnam    and   Laos 
to   replace   that   provided   through   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  and  appro- 
priation      bills;       authorizes       one-for-one 
replacement    of    arms    and    munitions    for 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  accordance  with 
the    cease-fire    agreements;    authorizes   S150 
million  In  mUltary  aid  for  Cambodia  with  the 
provision  that  if  a  cease-fire  is  reached  in 
Cambodia  any  additional  arms  or  munitions 
shall   be   in   accordance   with   the  terms  of 
the  cease-fire;   authorizes  the  President,  in 
the  event  of  a  new  offensive  by  North  Viet- 
nam,  to  provide  unlimited  military  aid  to 
South   Vietnam;    requires  quarterly  reports 
from    the    President   on   all   XJS.   assistance 
to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  official  American 
presence,  and  the  general  status  of  Imple- 
mentation of  the  cease-fire  agreements;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  1443.  P/S  June 
26.    1973:    P/H   amended   July  26,   1973;    In 
conference.  (226) 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK  FOE  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Amends  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  different 
Individuals  to  serve  as  alternates  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  S.  1887  Public 
Law  93-94.  approved  August  15,  1973.   (W) 

INTERNATIONAL    VOYAGE    LOAD    LINE    ACT 

Repeals  the  Foreign  Load  Lines  Act,  1929, 
as  amended,  and  substitutes  this  act,  which 
provides  the  necessary  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966,  to  which  the 
United  States  Ls  a  party  and  which  came  into 
force  on  July  21,  1968,  making  it  xmlawful 
for  a  vessel  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge 
the  prescribed  load  line  or  the  point  where 
an  appropriate  load  line  should  be  marked. 
S.  1352.  Public  Law  93-115,  approved  October 
1,  1973.  (W) 


PEOPLE'S    REPUBLIC    OF   CHINA — DIPLOMATIC 
PRTVILECES 

Authorizes  the  President  to  extend  to  the 
Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  Washington  and  to  the  members 
thereof  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
subject  to  corresponding  conditions  and  ob- 
ligations as  are  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  mis- 
sions accredited  to  the  United  States  and  by 
members  thereof.  S.  1315.  Public  Law  93-22. 
approved  AprU  20,  1973.  (W) 

PROHIBmON    OF    INTERVENTION    IN    FOREIGN 
POLITICAL   AFFAIRS 

Prohibits  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  from  offering  a  contribution  to 
any  agency  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  outcome 
of  an  election  for  public  oflQce  In  a  foreign 
country;  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  ofllcer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
solicit  or  accept  contributions  to  candidates 
or  political  parties  to  infiuence  an  election 
for  public  office  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2239.  P/S  July 
26,  1973.  (W) 

RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY   SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   AUTHORIZATION,     1973 

Authorizes  additional  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriations of  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  costs  resulting  from  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  February  12. 
1973.  S.  1972.  Public  Law  93-59,  approved 
July  6.  1973.  (V) 

treaties:     AGREEMENT    WITH    CANADA    FOR    THE 
PROMOTION    OF   SAFETY    ON   THE  GREAT   LAKES 

Terminates  and  replaces  a  similar  agree- 
ment betwen  the  United  States  and  Canada 
providing  for  safety  on  the  Great  Lakes;  re- 
quires that,  effective  January  1,  1975,  all 
vessels  covered  by  the  agreement  must  have 
very  high  frequency  radiotelephone  equip- 
ment operating  in  a  certain  band;  desig- 
nates a  imiform  distress,  safety  and  calling 
frequency;  and  updates  the  technical  regula- 
tions to  conform  with  modern  radio  prac- 
tices and  capabilities.  Ex.  J,  93d-lst.  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to  October  1,  1973. 
(428) 

AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  61    OF  THE  CHARTER  OF 
THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Amends  article  61  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 
and  the  election  to  membership  thereon  by 
the  General  Assembly  which  would  increase 
the  size  of  the  council  from  27  to  54  mem- 
bers and  provide  for  an  interim  procedure  to 
achieve  this  new  size.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  ECOSOC,  whose  powers  are  recom- 
mendatory and  advisory.  Is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  cultural  coopera- 
tion and  universal  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various 
U.N.  specialized  agencies  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Ex.  L,  93d-l8t. 
Resolutlom  of  Ratification  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 5,  1973. (366) 

CONSULAR    CONVENTION    WITH    HUNGARY 

Establishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Hungary  which  will  afford  American  citizens 
In  Hungary  a  greater  degree  of  consular 
protection  and  guarantee  quick  and  unhin- 
dered communication  between  a  citizen  and 
his  consul  and  prompt  notification  to  the 
consul  of  any  detention  or  other  limitation, 
and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
sulates and  the  exchange  of  consular  ap- 
pointments according  each  country  the  fa- 
cilities, privileges,  and  immunities  afforded 
under  similar  bilateral  consular  conventions 
in  force  with  a  number  of  other  countries. 
Ex.  W,  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Ratification 
agreed  to  March  27.  1973.  (68) 

CONSULAR   CONVENTION   WITH  POLAND 

Establishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Polish  People's  B«- 
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public;  guarantees  early  notlflcatlon  of  de- 
tention of  a  country's  nationals  and  access 
thereto:  describes  consular  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  such  fields  as  the  Issuance 
of  visas  and  passports  and  the  performance 
of  notorial  services;  provides  for  the  Inviola- 
bility of  consular  personnel  with  regard  to 
legal  proceedings  In  the  host  country;  and 
contains  other  provisions  affsrded  under 
similar  bilateral  consular  conventions  In 
force  with  a  number  of  other  countries.  Ex.  U, 
92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to 
March  27,  1973.  (66) 

CONSVZJkR    CONVSKTION    WTTH    RO 

Replaces  the  convention  currently  In  eijtst 
ence  between  the  United  States  and^the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania;  Improves  con- 
sular services  In  both  countries  to  lnclii»4e 
the  Issuance  of  passports  and  visas,  perfonn^ 
ances  of  notorial  services,  and  representation y 
of  the  Interests  of  nationals  in  estate  m*)6' 
ters;  assures  that  consiils  whose  nationals  ire 
detained  or  whose  personal  freedom  Is  1^ 
Ited  will  be  notified  promptly  and  will  ha._ 
the  right  to  visit  and  communicate  with  such 
nationals;  and  contains  other  provisions  af- 
forded under  similar  bilateral  consular  con- 
ventions In  force  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Ex.  V.  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Ratifi- 
cation agreed  to  March  27.  1973.  (57) 

CONVENTION   FOR  THE  PROTECTION   OF 
PRODUCERS    OF   PHONOGRAMS 

Provides  that  contracting  states,  under 
their  respective  domestic  laws,  will  protect 
the  nationals  of  other  contracting  states 
against  the  making  or  Importation  of  dupli- 
cate phonograms  (records  and  tapes)  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  producer  If  the  Intent 
Is  to  distribute  them  to  the  public.  Ex.  O, 
93d-l8t.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
October  1,  1973.  (429) 

CONVENTION   FOR  THE   SAFETY   OF  LIFE   AT 
SEA   AMENDMENTS 

Provides  for  Improved  radio-telephone 
watch  procedures,  more  modern  radlotele- 
phonlc  devices,  more  detailed  procedures  for 
the  operation  of  radlotelephonlc  equipment, 
and  new  regulations  concerning  traffic  sepa- 
ration schemes.  Ex.  I,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of 
Ratification  agreed  to  Augusts,  1973.  (362) 

CONVENTION    ON    ENDANGERED    SPECIES 

Establishes  a  system  by  which  governments 
may  strictly  control  the  International  trade 
In  sp>eclmen3  of  species  which  are,  or  may  be. 
In  danger  of  becoming  extinct  as  a  result  of 
that  trade.  Ex.  H,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of 
Ratification  agreed  to  August  3,  1973.  (360) 

CONVENTION    ON    THE    PREVENTION    OF 
MARINE    POLUmON 

Establishes  In  each  country  party  to  the 
Convention  a  national  system  for  regulating 
the  ocean  disposal  of  wastes  comparable  to 
the  system  provided  for  the  United  States  by 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  92-632.  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972.  Ex.  C,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of  Ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  August  3,  1973.  (359) 

CONVENTION   WITH   JAPAN   FOR   THE  PROTECTION 
OF   BIRDS  AND  THEIR   EKVIKONMENT 

Provides  for  the  protection  of  species  of 
birds  which  are  common  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan  or  which  nUgrate  between  them, 
and  provides  that  each  country  will  develop 
programs  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment of  the  birds  protected  by  this 
agreement.  Ex.  R.  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication agreed  to  March  27  1973.  (60) 
EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WrPH  ETHIOPIA  CONCERN- 
ING THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JtrSTICE 

Terminates  the  notes  exchanged  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1951.  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  constituting  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic 
Relations  Between  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia.  Termination  of  the  notes,  which  set 
forth  special  commitments  on  the  part  of  the 
Ethiopian  Government  regarding  the  trial  of 
caaes  Involving  American  citizens,  would  be 


In  conformity  with  the^.S.  poUcy  of  basing 

International  agreements,  in  general,  on  the 

A  principles  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  Ex.  B, 

»^93d-l8t.  Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to 

Search  27,  1973.  (69) 

EXTRADITION  TREATT  WITH  ITALT 

Terminates  and  replaces  the  extradition 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
signed  at  Washington  March  23,  1968,  as  later 
amended  and  supplemented;  provides  for  the 
extradition  of  persons  charged  with  any  of 
30  specified  offenses  including  offenses  re- 
lating to  narcotic  drugs  and  aircraft  hijack- 
ing or  In  the  case  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  specified  offenses;  defines  terri- 
torial application  to  Include  all  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  party  in- 
cluding territorial  waters  and  airspace  as 
well  as  registered  aircraft  in  flight;  and  per- 
mits refusal  of  extradition  unless  assurances 
are  received  1*at  the  death  penalty  wiu  not 
be  imposed  for  an  offense  not  pimlshable  by 
death  In  the  country  from  which  extradition 
Is  requested.  Ex.  M,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of 
rSMflcatlon  agreed  to,  October  1,  1973.  (430) 

EXTRADITION  TREj^TT  WITH  PARAQUAT 

Terminates  and  supersedes  the  Extradition 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  done  at  Asuncion  on 
March  26.  1913;  provides  for  the  extradition 
of  persons  chargefl  with  any  of  30  specified 
offenses  Including,  offenses  relating  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  alhsraft  hlJewAlng  or  in  the 
case  of  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
specified  offenses;  defines  territorial  applica- 
tion to  Include  all  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  either  party  including  territorial 
waters  and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  air- 
craft In  flight;  and  permits  refusal  of  extra- 
dition unless  assurances  are  received  that 
the  death  penalty  wUl  not  be  Imposed  for  an 
offense  not  punishable  by  death  In  the  coun- 
try from  which  extradition  Is  requested.  Ex. 
8.  93d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  October  1,  1973.  (431) 

EXTRADITION  TREATT  WITH  URUGTTAT 

Terminates  a  1906  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay  except  that 
crimes  listed  in  that  treaty  and  committed 
prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  1905  treaty;  provides  for  the  extradition 
of  persons  charged  with  any  of  30  specified 
offenses  including  offenses  relating  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  aircraft  hijacking  or  In  the 
case  of  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
specified  offenses;  defines  territorial  applica- 
tion to  Include  all  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  either  party  Including  territorial 
waters  and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  air- 
craft In  flight;  and  permits  refusal  of  extra- 
dition imless  assurances  are  received  that 
the  death  penalty  will  not  be  Imposed  for  an 
offense  not  punishable  by  death  In  the  coun- 
try from  which  extradition  Is  requested.  Ex. 
K,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  October  1,  1973.   (432) 

INTERNATIONA!,    COFFEE    AGREEMENT    1968.    AS 

EXTENDED 

Extends  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  1968  for  2  years,  to  September  30, 
1975.  deleting  all  operative  provisions  but 
preserving  the  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization.  Ex.  O.  OSd-lst. 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  October  1 
1973.  (427) 

INTBRNATIONAL    CONVENTION    ON    LOAD    LINES 
AMENDMENTS 

Amends  the  1966  Load  Lines  Convention 
(which  established  uniform  rules  concerning 
the  limits  to  which  ships  on  International 
voyages  may  be  loaded  and  brought  Interna- 
tional load  line  regulations  into  accord  with 
modern  developments  and  techniques  in  ship 
construction)  by  correcting  a  number  of 
errors  and  ambiguities  which  have  become 
apparent  In  such  matters  as  technical  termi- 
nology, geographic  reference  points,  and 
cross  references.  Ex.  D,  gsd-lst.  Resolution 


October  13,  1973 


of   Ratification   agreed    to   August   a     i«mo 
(361)  '^■ 

UNITED   NATIONS   ENVIRONMENT   PROGRAM 
PARTICIPATION   ACT 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $40  million 
4or  the  total  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Fund  and  limits  the 
fiscal  year  1974  contribution  to  $10  million 
HJi.  6768.  P/H  May  16,  1973;  P/S  amended 
June  8,  1973.  House  requested  conference  Oc- 
tober 3,  1973;  In  conference.  (W) 

UNITED    STATES    INFORMATION    AGENCY 
AUTHORIZATION 

Authorizes  $216,775,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
carry  out  International  Informational  activ- 
ities under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  Reorgamzatlon 
Plan  Number  8  of  1953.  8.  1317.  Public  Law 
93-      ,  approved  1070 

(151.462) 

UNITED    STATES    OCEANS    POLICY 

Endorses  the  ocean  policy  objectives  which 
were  envisioned  in  the  President's  Ocean 
Policy  Statement  of  May  23,  1970,  and  which 
are  now  being  pursued  by  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Seabed 
Committee  preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  with  regard  to:  (1)  Protecting 
the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  beyond  a 
twelve  mUe  terrltorUl  sea.  for  navigation, 
communication,  and  scientific  research,  and 
free  transit  through  and  over  International 
straits;  (2)  recognizing  certain  International 
community  rights;  (3)  providing  for  the 
orderly  and  Just  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seabed  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind;  and  (4)  for  the  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  living  resources  with 
regulation  of  fisheries,  coastal  State  man- 
agement of  coastal  species,  and  International 
management  of  such  migratory  species  as 
tuna:  and  commends  the  United  States  dele- 
gation for  Its  exceUent  work  and  encourages 
Its  efforts  for  an  early  agreement  on  an  ocean 
treaty  embodying  these  goals.  S.  Res.  82. 
Senate  adopted  July  9,  1973. 

labor:  emergency  employment  act 
amendments 
Extends  for  2  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
(public  employment  program)  and  author- 
izes $1.26  bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
focuses  the  legislation  to  those  In  greatest 
need  and  for  whom  the  government  has  the 
clearest  responsibility:  the  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, those  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  more,  and  persons  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  or  a  reduction  in  activities 
at  a  Defense  Department  faculty:  seeks  as- 
surance that  sponsors  will  fill  at  least  half 
of  the  public  service  Jobs  with  disabled  or 
Vietnam-era  veterans;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.   1560.  P/S  July  31,   1973.   (346) 

•fair   labor  standards  AMTNDBiENTS 
(MINIMUM    WAGE) 

Extends  coverage  to  Include  under  the  def- 
initions of  employer  and  employee:  the 
United  States  and  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  intergovernmental 
agency,  with  the  exemption  of  elected  of- 
ficials, their  personal  staff,  appointees  on  the 
policy  making  level,  or  Immediate  advisors 
In  State  and  local  governments;  includes 
within  coverage,  employees  whose  vocation 
is  domestic  service: 

Establishes,  for  employees  In  activities 
covered  by  the  Act  prior  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments, an  hourly  minimum  of  $2.00  during 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $2.20 
thereafter:  establishes,  for  employees  in  agri- 
culture, an  hourly  minimum  of  $1.60  during 
the  period  ending  June  30.  1974.  $1.80  during 
the  year  beglnnng  July  1,  1974,  $2.00  an  hour 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  $2.20  an 
hour  after  June  30,  1976:  establishes,  for  em- 
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ployees  newly  covered  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments and  by  the  1973  amendments,  an 
hourly  minimum  of  $1.80  during  the  period 
•ndlng  June  30,  1974,  $2.00  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1974,  and  $2.20  thereafter. 

Provides  for  presently  covered  employees 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  effec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation: 
(A)  increases  of  12  cents  an  hour  of  their 
wage  order  rates  are  less  than  $1.40  an  hour; 
and  (B)  an  increase  of  IS  cents  an  hour  If 
their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an  hour  or 
higher:  provides  that  newly  covered  employ- 
ees (including  commonwealth  and  municipal 
employees)  are  to  have  their  wage  rates  set 
by  special  Industry  committees,  and  that  this 
wage  rate  may  not  be  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  otherwise  applicable  or  $1.00  an  hour, 
whichever  Is  greater;  and  that  all  employees 
(other  than  commonwealth  and  municipal 
employees)  will  receive,  beginning  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation, 
yearly  Increases  of  (A)  12  cents  an  hour  per 
year  If  their  wage  order  rates  are  less  than 
$1.40  and  (B)  Increases  of  16  cents  an  hour 
per  year  If  their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an 
hour  or  higher;  provides  that  the  following 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  to  have  their  rates  set  as  If  they 
were  employed  In  the  U.S.  mainland:  hotel, 
motel,  restaurant  and  food  services  em- 
ployees and  U.S.  employees  and  employees 
of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 

And  contains  other  provision.  H.  R.  7935. 
Vetoed  September  6,  1973.  House  sustained 
veto  September  19,  1973.  (229,356) 

JOB  TRAINING  AND  COMMUNITY   SERVICES   ACT — 
MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING 

Provides  the  legislative  basis  for  special 
revenue  sharing  for  manpower  programs  so 
that  States  and  localities  assume  primary  re- 
sponBibility  for  carrying  out  training  and 
employment  programs  in  accordance  with 
locally  determined  needs;  authorizes  $1.88 
bUUon,  of  which  $1 .55  bUllon  is  for  Job  train- 
ing and  $239  million  for  local  community 
services  activities;  and  contains  new  pro- 
visions relating  to  prime  sponsors,  program 
agents,  councils  and  decategorlzation.  as  well 
as  other  provisions.  S.  1559.  P/S  July  24, 
1973.  (313) 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT    RELATIONS    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Amends  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  add 
legal  service  programs  for  employees,  their 
families,  and  dependents  for  counsel  or  plan 
of  their  choice  to  the  sp>ecified  employer 
financed  fringe  benefits  which  may  be  estab- 
lished through  Joint  labor-management  ad- 
ministration, with  the  provision  that  legal 
services  funds  may  not  be  used  In  suits 
against  contributing  employers  except  in 
workmen's  compensation  cases,  suits  against 
participating  labor  organizations,  or  suits 
against  any  employer  or  labor  organization 
where  the  matter  arises  under  the  National 
Labor-Relations  Act  or  this  act  or  where  a 
labor  organization  would  be  prohibited  from 
defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
mg  ana  uisciosure  Act  of  1967.  S.  1433.  Public 
,  Law  93-95,  approved  August  16,  1973.   (136) 

PENN   CENTRAL   RAIL   DISPUTE 

Provides  for  Federal  Intervention  to  bring 
about  a  temporary  halt  In  the  strike  of 
certain  employees  of  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union  against  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  arising  out  of  the  Penn 
Central's  plan  to  eliminate  approximately 
5.700  train  crew  positions  by  applying  the 
final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (46  USC  160)  and  extends  the 
30-day  period  provided  for  In  section  10,  to 
12:01  A.M..  May  9.  1973,  in  order  to  secure 
additional  time  for  an  agreement  to  be 
reached;  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, not  later  than  46  days  following 
enactment,  to  file  a  report  to  the  Congress 
providing  a  full  and  comprehensive  plan  for 


the  preservation  of  essential  rail  transport- 
ation services  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
Nation;  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not 
later  than  30  days  following  enactment,  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  detailing  the 
progress,  if  any,  of  all  negotiations,  and  any 
recommendations  for  a  proposed  solution; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  SJ.  Res.  69. 
Public  Law  93-6,  approved  February  9,  1973. 
(W) 

•rehabilitation  act  of   1972 

Amends  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  provide  for  more  services  to  handicapped 
individuals;  places  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  training  of  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel and  the  development  of  Innovative 
rehabilitation  techniques,  equipment,  and 
devices  which  would  make  employment  more 
feasible  for  a  handicapped  Individual;  estab- 
lishes an  Office  for  the  Handlcapp>ed  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  creates  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
a  National  Commlssslon  on  Transportation 
and  Housing,  and  an  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
to  continue  and  expand  services  to  the  handi- 
capped and  provides  for  an  order  of  priority 
to  serve  those  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. Note:  (A  similar  measure,  HJi.  8396 
|92d-2d|.  was  pocket  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.)  8.  7.  Vetoed 
March  27,  1973.  Senate  sustamed  veto  April  3, 
1973.  (27,  74) 

REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1073 

Repeals  the  existing  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (29  U.S.C.  31-42)  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  provides. 
In  title  I,  the  administrative  provisions  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  Eer\-lces  and  In- 
cludes State  plan  provisions;  includes  In  the 
State  plan  requirements  provisions  to  Insure 
that  special  emphasis  Is  given  to  serving 
those  Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps; requires  that  an  Individualized  written 
rehabilitation  program  be  drawn  up  for  every 
handicapped  individual  served  In  consulta- 
tion with  that  Individual:  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to\ 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  feas- 
ibility of  the  methods  designed  to  prepare 
Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handicaps 
for  entry  Into  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  report  his  findings  and  any  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  by  February 
1,  1975;  consolidates,  in  title  n,  Research 
and  Training,  all  research  and  training  au- 
thority m  existing  law,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
(RSA).  providing  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
RSA  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner by  the  President;  emphasizes  applied 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
and  devices  to  aid  In  solving  rehabilitation 
problems  of  handicapped  individuals  and  di- 
rects the  establishment  of  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  and  Research  Centers  In  order 
to  aid  In  such  development:  Includes  a  pro- 
gram of  International  research  and  exchange 
of  personnel  and  technical  assistance:  con- 
tains. In  title  III,  all  special  programs,  grants, 
and  related  service  activities  which  are  not 
carried  out  by  the  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cy: includes  a  consolidated  special  project 
authority,  with  special  emphasis  on  projects 
for  spinal  cord  Injured,  severely  handicapped 
deaf  and  older  blind  Individuals,  and  an 
earmarking  of  money  under  special  projects 
for  migratory  agricultural  workers:  combines. 
In  title  IV,  provisions  of  existing  law,  with 
changes  and  additions,  relating  to  Secretarial 
responsibilities  for  administration  and  eval- 
uation: directs  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
maximum  coordination  and  consultation 
takes  place  with  the  Veterans'  Admmistra- 
tlon  at  the  national  and  local  levels  with 
respect  to  rehabilitation  services  and  related 
programs  for  disabled  veterans;  directs  the 
Secretary   to  prepare,   in   consultation  with 


other  agencies,  handicapped  Individuals  and 
public  and  private  organizations,  a  long- 
range  projection  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  handicapped  Individ- 
uals; includes.  In  title  V.  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions, the  creation  of  a  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Employees  and 
an  Architectural  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HJl.  8070.  Public  Law  93-112,  ap- 
proved September  26,  1973.  (384) 

MEMORIALS,  TRIBUTES,  AND  MEDALS:    B.  RVUtETr 
JORDAN     DAM     AND     LAKE 

Changes  the  name  of  the  New  Hope  Dam 
and  Lake,  North  Carolina,  to  the  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  S.  2282.  P/S  August  3, 
1973.   (W) 

CABLE    CAR    MEDALS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  ftimlsh  to  the  San  Francisco 
Cable  Car  Centennial  Committee  not  more 
than  160,000  medals  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the 
cable  oar,  and  contains  other  provisions.  8. 
776.  Public  Law  93-114,  approved  October  1, 
1973.  (W) 

COMMEMORATION  OF  -trrtJlffr^l  OF  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES     WHO     SERVED     IN    THE     VIETNAM     WA* 

States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  oci 
Memorial  Day,  May  28,  1973,  special  com- 
memoration be  accorded  the  359,879  dead 
and  wounded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  loes  and  suffering  were  occasioned  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  8.  Res.  117.  Senate 
adopted  May  21, 1973.  (W) 

EISENHOWER     MEMORIAL 

Authorizes  the  use.  for  grants  to  Elsen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Palls,  New  York,  of  $1 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  each  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar  proof  coins  being  offered  to  the 
public  at  $10  each  which  bear  the  likeness  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  S.  1264.  P/8  May  2, 
1973.  (W) 

FORT    SCOTT,    KANS. 

Amends  the  act  of  August  31,  1965,  com- 
memorating certain  historical  events  In  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  authorize  additional  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  historic  restoration, 
preservation,  and  commemoration  of  Port 
Scott,  Kansas.  H.R.  7976.  Public  Law  93- 
approved 1973.  (VV) 

JAMES    W.    TRIMBLE    DAM 

Renames  the  Beaver  Dam  on  the  White 
River  in  northwest  Arkansas  the  James  W. 
Trimble  Dam.  S.  2463.  P/S  October  10,  1973. 
(W) 

JIM    THORPE    MEDALS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Jim  Thorpe 
Memorial-Oklahoma  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
Commission  up  to  100.000  national  medals 
commemorating  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Jim  Thorpe.  H.R.  4607.  Public  Law 
93-     ,  approved  1973.  (W) 

JOHN    WXSLET     POWELL    FEDERAL    BUILDING 

Names  the  headquarters  building  In  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Geological  Survey 
National  Center  now  under  construction  in 
Reston,  Virginia,  as  the  "John  Wesley  Powell 
Federal  Building."  8.  1618.  Pys  June  27,  1973. 
(W) 

LAW    DAT 

Pays  tribute  to  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  on  Law  Day,  May  1 , 
1973.  S.J.  Res.  11.  P/S  March  16,  1973.  (W) 

LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 

Expresses  the  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  of  the  Senate  on  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a  former 
Representative  and  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  designates  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  former  President. 
S.  Res.  24.  Senate  adopted  January  23.  1973. 
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H.  Res.  152.  House  adopted  January  23,  1973. 
(W) 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
In  recognition  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
sez-vlce  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  remains  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  In  state  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  from  January  24  to  January  25,  1973. 
H.  Con.  Res.  90.  House  adopted  January  23, 
1973.  Senate  adopted  January  23,  1973.  (W) 

Provides  tot  payment  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  of  all  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  S.  Res.  24,  which  pro- 
vides for  members  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  S.  Res.  34. 
Senate  adopted  January  24,  1973.  (W) 

LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON    SPACE    CENTER 

Designates  the  manned  spacecraft  center 
In  Houston,  Texas,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center"  In  honor  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident. S.J.  Res.  37.  Public  Law  93-«,  approved 
February  17,  1973.  (W) 

MEMBERS     OP     THE     ARMED  •FORCES     MISSING     IN 
ACTION     IN     INDOCHINA 

Pays  special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  In  action  iri 
Indochina  on  Memoroal  Day,  May  28,  1973, 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  Res.  115. 
Senate  adopted  May  15.  1973.  (W) 

MONUMENT    TO     1ST    INTANTRY    DIVISION 

Authorizes  the  erection.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  a  monument  to  the  dead  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division.  United  States  Forces 
in  Vietnam.  S.J.  Res.  6«.  P/S  February  19, 
1973.  (VV) 

RICHAKO    B.    RUSSELL    DAM    AND    LAKE 

Renames  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Savanntih  River,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Lake.  S.  2496.  PS  October  10,  1973.  (W) 

ROBERTO   WALKER   CLEMENTE    MEDALS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr?asury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  one  gold  medal  and  not  more  than  200,000 
duplicate  medals  to  commemorate  the  out- 
standing athletic,  civic,  charitable  and  hu- 
manltarlp.n  contributions  of  Roberto  Walker 
Clemente.  and  contains  o:her  provisions.  H.B. 
3841.  Public  Law  93-33,  approved  May  14. 
1973.  (W) 

SENATOR    STENNI3'    BIRTHDAY 

Extends  congratulations  to  Senator  John  C. 
Stennls  on  his  birthday.  S.  Res.  156.  Senate 
ado:jted  August  3,  1973.  (W) 

SKYLAB    in    ASTRONATTTS 

Commends  the  astronauts  of  the  Skylab 
ni  and  their  support  teams  on  the  ground 
for  successfully  completing  man's  longest 
stay  in  space.  B.  Res.  175.  Senate  adopted 
September  26,  1973.   (W) 

VETERANS   DAT 

Expresses  gratitude  and  pays  respects  to 
the  Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans  Day  1973 
for  thtlr  part  In  attain. ng  peace  in  Vietnam 
and  making  It  possible  to  observe  Veterana' 
Day  1973  in  peace.  8.  Con.  Res.  51  PS  Oc- 
tober 11, 1973.  (VV) 

VIETNAM    WAS    MEMORIAL 

Provides  for  the  erection  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  In  honor  of  those 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Vietnam  war,  t-nd  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  45.  P,  S 
April  12,  1973.  (W) 

NATURAL     RESOURCES ENVIRONMENT:      ALASIBT' 

PIPELINE 

In  title  V,  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act,  makes  a  finding  that  the 
e.rly  delivery  of  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's 
North  SIcpe  to  domestic  markets  l3  In  the 
national  interest  and  that  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  and  officers  heretofore  taken  on  be- 
half of  the  executive  branch  with  respect  to 


the  pro|K)sed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  shall 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  and  all  ether  ap- 
plicable laws;  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  and  all  other  Federal  agencies  and 
officers,  without  further  action  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  or 
any  other  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  other  than  this  title,  such 
rights-of-way,  leases,  permits,  approvals,  and 
other  authorizations  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  system,  a  State 
of  Alaska  highway,  and  no  more  than  three 
State  of  Alaska  airports,  all  in  accord  with 
applications  on  file  with  the  Secretary  on 
the  date  of  this  act,  with  the  route  of  .the 
plpeUne  system  to  follow  generp.Uy  the  route 
described  In  the  pending  applications,  and 
subject  to  compliance  with  the  stipulations 
contained  in  volume  I  of  the  final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  the  pipeline  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  on  March  20,  1972;  au- 
thorizes, in  title  I,  Rlghtfi-of-Way  on  Federal 
Lands,  the  Secretary  or  appropriate  ager.cy 
head,  to  grant,  issue,  or  renew  rights-of-way 
over,  upon,  or  through  Federal  lands  for 
pipelines  for  oil  or  natural  gas,  reservoirs 
and  other  systems  for  Impoundment,  stor- 
age, transportation,  or  distribution  of  water, 
transportation  or  distribution  of  liquids  and 
gases,  other  than  oil,  water,  and  natural  gas, 
electric  energy  systems  except  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Power  Comml?sion  has  Jurisdiction 
imder  the  Act  of  June  10,  1920,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  796.  797),  communications  and 
electronic  systems,  highways  and  other 
means  of  ground  transportation,  *nd  any 
other  necessary  transportation  or  other  sys- 
tems which  are  in  the  public  interest;  pro- 
vides that  pipelines  and  other  systems  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  or  natural  gas  and  stor- 
age and  terminal  facilities  therefor  si. all  be 
operated  as  common  carriers;  aln  title  II, 
authorizes  negotiations  by  thf  executive 
branch  with  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
ascertain  its  willingness  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  pipelines  or  other  transportation  sys- 
tems across  Canada  territory  for  the  trans- 
port of  natural  gas  and  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  U.S.  markets  In  regird  to  sub- 
sequent projects;  grants,  in  title  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  requisite  au- 
thorlry  to  insure  prompt  enforcement  of  the 
law  the  Commission  administers  by  grant- 
ing statutory  authority  to  directly  enforce 
subpoenas  Usued  by  the  Commission  and  to 
seek  preliminary  injunctive  relief  to  avoid 
unfair  competitive  practices;  and  contains 
other  provL'-lons.  8.  1081.  P/3  July  17  1973 
foi^.^™''"''*^  August  2,  1973;  In  conference'. 

AMERICAIf  FALLS  DAM  RSPLACEMENT 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  to 
enter  Into  appropriate  agreements  to  permit 
the  water-users  to  arrange  far  the  financing 
and  construction  of  a  replacement  for  the 
existing  American  Palls  Dam,  Upper  Snake 
River  project,  Idaho,  which  has  become  un- 
safe as  a  result  of  deteriorating  concrete 
which  would  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
and  operated  as  a  feature  cf  Jhe  exUting 
Minidoka  Reclamation  project.  S.  1529.  P/S 
June  19,  1973.  (VV) 

ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Grants  the  consent  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  an  Interstate  compact  beween  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  two 
States  on  March  16,  1970,  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  between  "the 
two  States  and  encourages  each  State  to 
maintain  active  programs  of  antl-pollutlon 
controls  to  further  reduce  water  pollution  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  S.  11.  P/S 
June  28,  1973;  P/H  amended  September  17, 
1973,  (W) 


CLEAN  AIS  ACT  EZTXNSZONS 


Extends  for  1  year  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
appropriation  therefor  of  $475  mUilon  for 
fiscal  year  1974;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  498.  P/S  January  26,  1973.  (W) 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1974  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and 
extends,  at  constant  dollar  amounts,  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  In  the  act, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  June  30,  1973, 
In  the  total  amount  of  $475  million.  Hil! 
5446  Public  Law  93-15,  approved  April  9 
1973  (W) 

KAGLXS  NEST  WILDERNESS 

Designates  as  wilderness  approximately 
128,384  acres  In  the  Arapahoe  and  White 
River  National  Forests  In  Colorado  to  be 
known  as  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  S.  1864 
P/S  October  11,  1973.  (W) 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Provides  for  conservation,  protection  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife  by  Federal  action  and  by  en- 
cotiragmg  the  establishment  of  State  en- 
dangered species  conservation  programs;  au- 
thorizes Jointly,  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Commerce  to  list  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  species  which  are  either 
(1)  endangered  or  (2)  likely  to  become  en- 
dangered wlthm  the  forseeable  future;  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  use  funds  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1956  for  land  acquisition  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving,  protecting,  restoring 
or  propagating  any  endangered  species;  pro- 
vides for  financial  aid  to  State  wildlife  man- 
agement agencies  which  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive or  management  agreements  with  the 
Secretary;  imposes  criminal  and  clvU  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  act;  exempts 
Alaskan  native  Indians  and  under  certain 
conditions,  any  non-native  resident  of  an 
Alaska  Native  village  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  regarding  the  taking  of  any  en- 
dangered  or  threatened  species  If  the  action 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  consumption  or  use  In 
a  native  community:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1983.  P/S  July  24,  1973;  P/H 
amended  September  18,  1973;  In  conference. 
(313) 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT 

Authorizes  development  of  flood  control, 
multi-purpose  and  related  projects  and  pro- 
vides for  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
whether  other  plans  should   be   developed. 

NOTE 

(S.  4018  [92d-2dl.  a  similar  measure,  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  NLxon  on  October 
27,  1972.)   S.  606.  P/S  February   1,  1973.   (5) 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZONA 

Provides  greater  protection  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  by  creating  an  enlarged 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  consisting  of 
272.6  miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon  which  will 
be  managed  as  a  single,  natural  area  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  S.  1296.  P/S  Septem- 
ber 24,  1973.  (W) 

INTERST.^TE     ENVIRONMENT     COMPACT     ACT 

Provides  the  congressional  consent  re- 
quired for  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
Into  Interstate  compacts  In  the  field  of  air 
pollution  as  set  forth  In  section  102(c)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amendei.  and  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  by  section  103(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  gives  advance  consent  to  In- 
terstate agreements  called  for  by  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlsp>osal  Act,  as  amended;  permits  sig- 
natories to  enter  Into  supplementary  .igree- 
menta.«ot  Inconsistent  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral ^w,  with  each  other,  with  other  Inter- 
state agencies,  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Its  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  Interstate  environmental  pollu- 
tion problems  in  the  fields  of  land  use, 
coastal  Bone  management,  energy  production 
and  transmission,  and  related  activities;  pro- 
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vldes  that  supplementary  agreements  are 
to  become  binding  upon  the  signatory  upon 
execution  of  the  agreement  by  the  chief 
executive  and  signatory  legislative  action  to 
approve  or  condition  the  agreement,  and 
provides  that  the  Congress  may  by  act  of 
law  expressly  disapprove  or  condition  the 
agreement  -Aithln  90  days  of  congressional 
session  following  receipt  of  the  agreement; 
provides  for  special  supplementary  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations  with  the  advance 
consent  of  Congress;  provides  that  a  signa- 
tory may  withdraw  from  the  compact  by  leg- 
islative enactment  upon  giving  notice  to  all 
signatories  a  year  in  advance  of  Its  formal 
withdrawal;  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
act  shall  affect  Federal  environmental  pro- 
tection legislation;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  9.  P/S  June  22,  1973.  (VV) 

LAND     USE     POLICY     AND     PI^NNING     ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Establishes  a  national  land  use  policy  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  more  ef- 
fectively exercise  their  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities for  the  planning  and  management 
of  their  land  base  through  the  development 
and  implementation  of  State  land  use  pro- 
grams; establishes  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies to  hire  and  train  the  personnel,  collect 
and  analyze  the  data,  and  establish  the  In-stl- 
tutlons  and  procedures  necessary  to  develop 
and  implement  State  land  use  programs; 
authorizes  for  grants  to  states  $1(X)  million 
a  year  for  8  years;  establishes  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  encourage  cooperation  among  the 
States  concerning  land  use  planning  and 
management  In  Interstate  regions  and  au- 
thorizes $15  a  year  for  8  years  therefor;  au- 
tborlzes_  $2  million  a  year  for  8  fiscal  years 
for  training  and  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts; establishes  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
assist  Indian  tribes  to  develop  land  use  pro- 
grams for  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands 
and  to  coordinate  such  programs  with  the 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  lands  adjacent  thereto,  and  au- 
thorizes for  this  purpose  810  million  a  year 
for  8  years;  authorizes  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  to  Issue  guidelines  to  imple- 
ment this  act;  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  administer  the  grant-in-aid 
aud  other  programs  established  under  this 
act,  to  review,  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  statewide  land  use  planning 
processes  and  State  land  use  programs  for 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
to  assist  in  the  coordination  of  activities  of 
Federal  Agencies  with  State  land  use  pro- 
grams; authorizes  $10  million  each  year  for 
five  fiscal  years  to  the  Secretary  for  admin- 
istration of  this  act;  provides  that  the  pro- 
grams of  this  act  be  consistent  with  antl- 
pollutlon  regulations  and  policies  already 
enacted;  establishes  an  Interagency  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  to  assist  In  the 
exchange  of  data  and  Information  pertinent 
to  land  use  decisionmaking  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  public  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  such  legislation  it 
deems  appropriate  to  establish  land  use  pol- 
icies and  any  requirement  or  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  policies  are 
Implemented;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  268.  P/S  June  31,  1073.  (206) 

NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  AND  PROGRAM  ACT 
or  1966  AMENDMENTS 

Provides  an  authorization  of  $30  million, 
$40  million,  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  years 
1974,  1975,  and  1976  respectively  for  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  marine  research  de- 
velopment programs  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  authorizes  $200,CKX)  for  a  study 
Of  means  of  sharing,  through  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  other  nations,  the  restilts  of 
marine  research;  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  contracts  with  and  grants  to 
participants  for  this  purpose  without  match- 
ing share  requirements;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HJl.  6482.  Public  Law  93-73.  ap- 
proved July  10,  1873.  (W) 


^ 


on.  POLLUTION   ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Amends  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  to  conform 
with  the  1969  and  1971  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as 
amended  dealing  with  Intentional  discharges 
of  oil  and  oily  wastss  from  vessels  and  ex- 
pands the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Act. 
ns..  6451.  Public  Law  93-119,  approved  Oc- 
tober 4,  1973.  (W) 

REIMBURSEMENT  POR  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 
FAdLITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

Authorizes  an  additional  $600,000,000 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  for  reimbursement 
on  sewage  treatment  construction  projects 
began  prior  to  the  1972  amendments  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  availability  of  Federal 
funds  beiore  1972;  extends  the  deadline  lor 
filing  reimbursement  applications  from  Oc- 
tober 18,  1973,  to  Etecember  31,  1973;  and 
provides  for  preliminary  disbursement  of 
funds  to  projects  which  can  be  easily  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  available  documen- 
tation pending  final  processings  of  all  proj- 
ects. S.J.  Res.  158.  P/S  October  11,  1973.  (VV) 

SATE    DRINKING    WATER    ACT 

Establishes  a  progr»iu  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  regulate 
drinking  water  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  exercise  a  new  respunslbiliiy  to 
set  standards  aud  provide  assistance  in  order 
to  protect  public  water  supplies  from  con- 
tamination by  providing  that  (1)  EPA  estab- 
lish minimum  j'ederal  drinking  water  stand- 
ards prescribing  maxlniimi  limits  for  con- 
taminants as  well  as  standards  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  drinking  water  sys- 
tems aud  surveillance,  monitoring,  site  selec- 
tion and  construction  standards  for  public 
water  systems  to  assure  safe  dependable 
drlnkmg  water;  (2)  EPA  establish  recom- 
mended standards  to  assure  esthetlcally  ade- 
quate drinking  water;  (3)  the  States  may 
establish  standards  which  are  more  stringent 
than  the  Federal  drinking  water  standards; 
(4)  the  States  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  standards,  with  Federal 
etLforcement  If  the  States  fail  to  act  or  m 
cases  of  Imminent  hazard;  (6)  a  National 
Drinking  Water  Council  be  established  to 
advise  the  admmistrator  on  scientific  and 
engineering  matters;  (6)  EPA  conduct  and 
promote  research,  technical  assistance,  and 
training  of  personnel  for  water  supply  occu- 
pations; (7)  E3>A  conduct  a  rural  water  sur- 
vey wlthm  two  years  of  enactment;  (8)  EPA 
make  grants  for  special  study  and  demon- 
stration projects  with  respect  to  water  sup- 
ply technology;  (9)  EPA  make  grants  to  the 
States  to  defray  the  costs  of  State  programs; 
and  (10)  citizens  be  authorized  to  bring  In- 
junctive suits  against  violators  of  primary 
drinking  water  standards  and  against  the 
Administrator  fcH"  falling  to  perform  manda- 
tory duties.  S.  433.  P/S  June  22,  1973.  (W) 

SALINB    WATER    PROGRAM    AtTTHORIZATION,     1074 

Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  mcreased 
level  of  $9,127,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 
Federal  Saline  Water  Conversion  programs 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
support  a  continuing  research  program  into 
attractive  new  desaltmg  technologies  and  to 
retain  a  technical  capability  In  the  Federal 
government  to  support  planning  and  de- 
velopment which  Involves  desalination,  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1386.  Public  Law 
93-51,    approved    July    1,    1973.    (W) 

SHENANDOAH  NAIIONAL  PARK,  VIRGINIA 

Designates  as  wilderness  approximately 
80,000  acres  In  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park.  Virginia,  under  the  provisions  of~lhe 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
890).  8.  988.  P/S  September  20,  1973.  (W) 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT  EXTENSIONS 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974.  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended;  au- 
thorises  the   appropriation   of   $316   million 


for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
$22.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  498.  P/S  January  26,  1973.  (W) 
Extends  for  1  fiear,  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
Solid  Waste  DlspdBal  Act  of  1967  (as  amended 
by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970)  and 
extends  for  1  year,  at  constant  dollar  amounts 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  there- 
for In  the  total  amount  of  $238.5  million. 
H.R.  5446.  Public  Law  93-14,  approved  April 
9,  1973.  (W) 

STRIP    MINING 

Establishes  a  nationwide  program  to  pre- 
vent the  adverse  effect  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  surface  mUilng; 
places  the  authority  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act  vklth  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
who  shall  prepare  and  publish  within  6 
months,  regulations  concerning  coal  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  a  de- 
tailed description  of  actions  to  be  taken  by 
a  State  to  develop  an  acceptable  Stable  pro- 
gram to  regulate  such  operations;  establishes 
the  Office  of  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  will 
be  headed  by  a  Director  to  be  named  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  establishes  the  prerequisites  for  any 
State  to  continue  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance and  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  all 
regulation  of  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
within  the  State,  and  provides  for  Federal 
regulation  of  strip  mining  and  reclamation 
In  any  State  which  proves  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  do  so  Itself;  esubllshes  an  Interim 
surface  mining  permit  program  which  Is  In 
effect  until  the  deadUne  for  approval  of  a 
State  program;  sets  requirements  for  per- 
formance bonds  which  must  be  filed  before 
a  surface  mlrUng  permit  Is  Issued,  such  bond 
to  satisfy  the  costs  for  reclamation  of  the 
land  mined;  sets  criteria  to  be  met  by  all 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
under  a  State  program,  a  Federal  program, 
the  Federal  Lands  Program  or  the  State  or 
Federal  interim  permit;  provides  for  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  certain  violations  of  the 
act;  provides  for  citizen  suits  against  persons 
violating  the  act  or  against  the  responsible 
regulatory  authority;  sets  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  a  process  for  deslg^nation 
of  areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface  mining; 
applies  the  requirements  of  the  Act  to  public 
corporations,  agencies,  and  utilities.  Includ- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
engage  In  surface  mining;  authorizes  $100 
million  to  create  an  "Abandoned  Mine  Re- 
clamation Fund"  to  be  used  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned land  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
worst  ravages  of  past  mining  activities;  au- 
thorizes $4  million  for  studies  concerning 
surface  mining  for  minerals  other  than  coal, 
open  pit  mining  and  reclamation  standards, 
the  Impact  of  Federal  control  on  contour  sur- 
face mining,  means  to  maximize  resotiroe 
recovery  and  minimize  environmental  im- 
pacts and  regulation  of  surface  mining  on 
Indian  lands:  authorizes  for  administration 
and  Federal-State  matching  grants  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $20  million  for 
the  following  two  years;  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  under  emergency  conditions;  provides 
that  where  the  surface  owner  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  mineral  rights,  written  consent  or 
waiver  by  the  owner  must  be  obtained,  or 
the  surface  miner  must  execute  a  bond  to 
secure  payment  to  the  surface  owner  of  any 
damage  In  addition  to  the  performance  bond 
required  except  where  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  rights  Is  the  Federal  Government  in 
which  case  surface  and  pit  mining  Is  pro- 
hibited; authorizes  $100,000  (which  Is 
Increased  to  $250,000  In  the  fourth  and  sub- 
sequent  years)  to  be  used  on  a  matching 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  mining  and 
mineral  research  centers  at  one  college  or 
university  la  each  State;  directs  the  Cost  of 
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Living  Council  to  grant  Increases  in  coal 
prices  to  offset  whatever  additional  produc- 
tion costs  may  result  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Act;  authorizes  grants  to  States 
to  assist  persons  who  become  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  425.  P/S  October  9,  1973.  (460) 

TOXIC    SUBSTANCES    CONTROL    ACT 

Prevents  unreasonable  threats  to  human 
beings  or  the  environment  from  the  use  of 
chemical  substances  and  products  contain- 
ing chemical  substances;  authorizes  the  En- 
vironmental I»rotectlon  Agency  (EPA)  to  re- 
strict the  use  or  distribution  of  such  sub- 
stances or  products  by  providing  that:  (1) 
new  chemical  substances  which  may  pose  un- 
reasonable threats  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  be  tested  by  their  manufacturer 
prior  to  commercial  production  and  the  test 
results  reviewed  by  EPA  prior  to  production 
and  that  notification  be  given  to  EPA  prior 
to  the  commercial  production  of  all  other 
new  chemicals;  (2)  EPA  specify  and  require 
testing  of  those  existing  chemical  substances 
which  there  Is  reason  to  believe  may  present 
unreasonable  threats  to  human  health  or  the 
environment;  (3)  EPA  be  given  regulatory 
authority,  to  restrict  use  or  distribution,  to 
seize  chemical  substances  In  violation  of  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  Act,  and  to  take 
Immediate  action  against  the  chemical  sub- 
stances creating  Imminent  hazards;  (4)  man- 
ufacturers and  processors  of  chemical  sub- 
stances be  required  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords and  reports  to  enable  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  properly  determine  haeards;  and 
(5)  citizens  be  allowed  to  bring  suits  to  en- 
join certain  violations  of  the  act  and  to  re- 
quire the  performance  of  mandatory  duties 
of  the  Administrator  of  EPA:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  426.  P/S  July  18,  1973; 
P/H  amended  July  23,  1973;   In  conference. 

(W)  y 

TTNrrSD    STATES    riSHINO    INDX7STBT 

Sets  forth  congressional  resolve  to  pro- 
vide all  necessfiry  support  to  strengthen  the 
United  States  fishing  Industry  and  to  pro- 
tect our  coastal  fisheries  against  excessive 
foreign  fishing,  and  to  provide  Interim  meas- 
ures to  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  pro- 
tect our  national  fishmg  industry;  recognizes, 
encourages,  and  supports  the  key  respon- 
sibilities of  the  several  states  for  conserva- 
tion and  scientific  management  of  fisheries 
resources  within  the  United  States  territorial 
waters;  and  commends  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  coordinated  protection,  en- 
hancement, and  scientific  management  of  all 
United  States  fisheries,  both  coastal  and  dis- 
tant. Including  presently  successful  Federal- 
aid  programs  under  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  I>evelopment  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  newly  developing  Federal-State  fish- 
eries management  programs.  S.  Con.  Res.  11. 
P/S  June  1,  1973.  (W) 

WASTELAND   TREATMEKT   PLANT   OPEXATIONS 
TRAINING    PBOGRAM 

Continues  through  fiscal  year  1974  the 
pilot  operator  training  program  for  wastewa- 
ter treatment  plants  (section  104(g)  (1)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act)  at 
the  annual  authorization  level  of  $7.6  mil- 
lion. S.  1776.  P/S  June  28,  1973.  (W) 

WATEB   RESOURCES   PLANNING   ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3.6  million 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for 
the  Water  Resources  Council  to  carry  out 
certain  functions  assigned  to  It  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  S.  1601.  Public 
Law  93-66,  approved  July  1,  1973.  (W) 

WILD  AND   SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Extends  to  October  2,  1978,  the  protec- 
tion period  from  water  resource  projects  for 
the  27  rivers  now  under  study  for  possible 
Inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;  Increases  the  funding  au- 
thorization from  $17  million  to  $37.6  million 


to  permit  completion  of  acquisitions  for 
seven  of  the  eight  rivers  designated  as  the 
first  components  of  the  system:  authorizes 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture to  acquire  State  land  within  the  river 
corridors  of  components  of  the  system  not 
only  by  donatldn  but  also  exchange  of  Fed- 
eral land  In  other  areas;  puts  a  definite 
three  fiscal  year  time  limit  on  the  studies 
for  all  rivers  designated  by  Congress;  removes 
the  authority  of  either  Secretary,  without 
ever  reporting  to  Congress,  to  terminate  a 
study  of,  and  remove  protection  for,  any 
river  which  Congress  has  designated  for 
study;  and  provides  that  the  President  must 
report  to  Congress  on  each  river  study.  S. 
921.  P/S  September  24,  1973.  (W) 

nominations:     action    BT    ROLLCALL    VOTE 

Alvln  J.  Arnett.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor Of  the  Ofttce  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Nomination  confirmed  September  12,  1973. 
(383) 

Vincent  R.  Barabba,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census:  Nomination  con- 
firmed July  24,  1973.  (315) 

Peter  J.  Brennan,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  Nomination  confirmed  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973.  (4) 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense:  Nomination 
confirmed  January  23,  1973.  (1) 

William  Egan  Colby,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence:  Nomina- 
tion confirmed  Augiist  1,  1973.  (352) 

Clarence  M.  Kelley,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 
Nomination  confirmed  June  27,  1973.  (228) 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State:  Nomina- 
tion confirmed  September  21,  1973.  (394) 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense:  Nomination  con- 
firmed   January    29,    1973.    (3) 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Attorney  General:  Nomination  confirmed 
May  23,   1973.    (145) 

James  R.  Schlestnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence:  Nomina- 
tion confirmed  January  23,  1973.  (2) 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense:  Nomination  confirmed 
June  28,  1973.  (243) 

William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
Nomination  confirmed  May  21,  1973.  (141) 

Russell  E.  Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  I»rotection  Agency:  Nomina- 
tion confirmed  September  10,  1973.  (375) 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Nomination  confirmed  February  8,  1973. 

PROCLAMATIONS  :     DIGESTIVE     DISEASE    WEEK 

Designates  the  week  of  May  20-26,  1973,  as 
"Digestive  Disease  Week."  S.J.  Res.  114.  P/S 
May  17, 1973.  (W) 

HONOR    AMERICA    DAT 

Declares  the  twenty-one  days  from  Flag 
Day,  June  14,  1973.  to  Independence  Day, 
July  4,  1973,  as  a  period  to  honor  America. 
S.  Con.  Res.  27.  P/S  May  31,  1873;  P/H 
June  13,  1973.  (W) 

INTERNATIONAL    CLERGT    WEEK    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Designates  the  week  of  January  28,  1973,  as 
'International  Clergy  Week  In  the  United 
States".  H.J.  Res.  163.  Public  Law  93-2,  ap- 
proved January  26, 1973.  (W) 

JIM    THORPE    DAT 

Designates  April  16.  1973,  as  "Jim  Thorpe 
Day '.  S.J.  Res.  73.  Public  Law  93-19,  ap- 
proved AprU  16.  1973.  ( W) 

JOHNNT    HORIZON    '7S    CLEAN    X7F    AMERICA 
MONTH 

Designates  the  period  of  September  15, 
1973,  through  October  15,  1973,  as  "Johnny 
Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month".  H.J. 
Res.  695.  Public  Law  93-108,  approved  Sep- 
tember 19,  1973. 


MIODLX    EAST   CRISIS 


States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
deplore  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the 
Middle  Elast  and  support  the  use  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  to  urge  the  partici- 
pants to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  a  re- 
turn of  the  parties  Involved  to  lines  and 
positions  occupied  by  them  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  current  hostilities,  and  farther, 
that  the  Senate  expresses  Its  hope  for  a  more 
stable  condition  leading  to  peace  In  that 
region.  S.  Res.  179.  Senate  adopted  October  8, 
1973.  (W) 

MISSISSIPPI    RITER 

Designates  June  17.  1973.  as  a  day  of  com- 
memoration marking  the  iOOth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  by  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis 
Jolliet.  S.J.  Res.  102.  Public  Law  93-41,  ap- 
proved June  14,  1973.  ( W) 

NATIONAL    AKTHarriS    MONTH 

Designates  the  month  of  May  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month",  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HJ.  Res.  276.  Public  Law  93-21, 
approved  April  20,  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL    AUTISTIC    CHILDREN'S    WEEK 

Designates  the  week  which  begins  on  June 
24,  1973,  as  "National  Autistic  Children's 
Week".  H.J.  Res.  296.  Public  Law  93-42,  ap- 
proved June  15,  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL    CLEAN    WATER    WEEK 

Designates  the  period  beginning  April  15, 
1973,  as  "National  Clean  Water  Week".  HJ. 
Res.  437.  Public  Law  93-18,  approved  AprU 
14,   1973.   (W) 

NATIONAL    CONSUMER    EFFORT    TO    SAVE    CAS 
AND    ARRIVB    ALIVE 

Calls  for  all  motor  vehicle  operators  travel- 
ling on  high-speed  roads  on  week-ends  and 
holidays,  between  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
resolution  and  Labor  Day,  September  3,  1973, 
to:  (1)  travel  at  speed  no  greater  than  10 
miles  per  hour  less  than  the  posted  speed 
Umlt,  and  (2)  turn  on  headlights  to  en- 
courage fellow  travellers  to  join  In  the  na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  slow  down,  save  gas, 
save  lives  and  save  money.  8.  Res.  138.  Senate 
adopted  Aug\ist  2,  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL    EMPLOT    THE    OLDER     WOBKSR    WEEK 

Designates  the  second  full  calendar  week 
in  March  1973  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week".  H.J.  Res.  334.  Public  Law  93- 
10,  approved  March  16,  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL      HISTORIC      PRESERVATION      WEEK 

Designates  the  calendar  week  beginning 
May  6.  1973,  as  "National  Historic  F>reserva- 
tlon  Week".  SJ.  Res.  61.  Public  Law  93-30, 
approved  May  6.  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL    HUNTINa    AND   FISHING    DAT 

Designates  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber 1973  as  "National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day".  HJ.  Res.  210.  Public  Law  93-23,  ap- 
proved AprU  20,  1973.  (W) 

NATIONAL  LEGAL  SXCXETARIES'  COURT 
OBSERVANCE  WEEK 

Deeignates  the  second  fiill  week  in  October 
of  each  year  as  "National  Legal  Secretaries' 
Court  Observance  Week".  H.J.  Res.  466.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-104,  approved  August  16,  1973. 
(W) 

NATIONAL     MOMENT     AND     DAT     OP     PRATER     AND 
THANKSGIVING 

Designates  the  moment  of  7:00  p.m.  E.S.T.. 
January  27.  1973.  a  national  moment  of  pray- 
er and  thanksgiving  for  the  peaceful  end  to 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  24  hours  beginning 
at  the  same  time  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. HJ.  Res.  246.  Public  Law  93-3,  ap- 
proved February  1,  1973.  ( W) 

NATIONAL    NEXT    DOOR    NEIGHBOR    DAT 

Designates  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber 1973  as  "National  Next  Door  Neighbor 
Day".  S.J.  Res.  25.  Public  Law  93-103,  ap- 
proved August  16,  1973. 
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NATIONAL  NUTRITION   WEEK 


Designates  the  period  from  March  3,  1974, 
through  March  9,  1974,  as  "National  Nutri- 
tion Week".  S.J.  Res.  99.  Public  Law  93-  , 
Rpproved  1973.  (W) 

NICOLAUB    COPERNICUS    WEEK 

Designates  the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as 
"Nicholaus  Copernicus  Week"  marking  the 
qulnquecentennlal  of  his  birth.  H.J.  Res.  6. 
Public  Law  93-16.  approved  April  9,  1973. 
(W) 

JOHN  C.  STENNIS  DAT 

Designates  Monday,  October  15.  1973,  as 
"John  C.  Stennls  Day".  8.  Res.  180.  Senate 
adopted  October  9,  1973.  ( W) 

WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

Proclaims  April  29, 1973.  as  a  day  of  observ- 
ance of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  H.J.  Res.  303.  Public  Law  93- 
20.  approved  April  20,  1973.  (W) 

WOMEN'S    EQUALITT    DAT 

Designates  August  26  of  each  year  as 
Women's  Equality  Day  in  commemoration  of 
that  day  In  1920  on  which  the  women  of 
America  were  first  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote.  H.J.  Res.  52.  Public  Law  93-106,  ap- 
proved August  18,  1973.  (W) 

space:    NASA    AUTHORIZATION.     1974 

Authorizes  appropriations  totaling  $3,064,- 
SOO.CKX)  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1974,  as 
follows:  for  Research  and  Development,  $2.- 
245.600.000.  including  for  space  flight  oper- 
ation, $555.5  million,  space  shuttle,  $475  mil- 
lion, advanced  missions.  $1.5  million,  physics 
and  astronomy,  $63.6  million,  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration.  $311  million,  launch 
vehlpJC|>rocurement,  $177.4  million,  space  ap- 
plications. $161  million,  of  which  $2  million, 
is  provided  for  NASA  to  formulate  a  long- 
term  energy  program  that  would  explore  op- 
tions for  energy  generation  and  management 
from  the  many  technologies  the  agency  has 
developed,  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology, $180  million,  space  and  nuclear  re- 
search and  technology.  $72  mUllon,  tracking 
and  acquisition  data.  $244  million,  and  tech- 
nology utUlzatlon.  $4.5  mUllon;  for  Construc- 
tion of  Facilities.  $112,000,000;  and  for  Re- 
search and  Program  Management.  $707,000.- 
000;  and  contains  other  provisions.  HJa. 
7528.  Public  Law  93-74,  approved  July  23, 
1973.  (195) 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATIONS: 
AIRCRAFT    mjACKINC 

Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  levels;  Implements,  In 
Title  I,  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Selztire  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Con- 
vention—Ex. A  [92d-lstl)  to  which  the 
United  States  la  a  party  and  which  came  into 
effect  on  October  4,  1971;  provides  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  suspend  air  service  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  he 
determines  Is  not  acting  consistently  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention,  in 
effect  imposing,  unilaterally,  a  U.S.  air  trans- 
port boycott;  permits  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  restrict,  limit,  or  revoke 
the  operating  authority  of  any  foreign  air 
carrier  failing  to  afford  necessary  security 
safeguards  to  the  traveling  public;  provides, 
in  Title  II,  for  the  screening  of  all  passen- 
gers and  carry  on  baggage  by  weapons  de- 
tecting devices  prior  to  their  being  boarded 
on  the  aircraft;  establishes  under  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration an  Air  Tran^ortatlon  Security 
Force  to  provide  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
presence  at  the  nation's  major  airports;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  39  P/S  Febru- 
ary 21,  1973.  (21) 

AIRPORT    DEVELOPMENT    ACCELERATION    ACT 

Amends  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal  Aviation 


Act  of  196ft  t6^  Increase  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  airport  development  through- 
out the  United  States;  increases  thejsresent 
minimum  annual  authorization  for^lrport 
development  grants  to  air  carrier  and  f'ellever 
airports  to  $275  million,  and  to  general  avia- 
tion aiports  to  $35  million,  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975,  and  the  five  year  limit 
on  obligatlonal  authority  for  the  fliscal  years 
1971-1975  to  $1.46  billion,  funds  which  wUl 
come  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund;  provides  that  the  maximum  60  per- 
cent Federal  share  of  project  costs  will  be 
determined  by  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers enplaned  for  all  air  carrier  airports  oper- 
ated by  the  same  sponsor  and  raises  the 
maximum  Federal  share  to  75  percent  for 
general  aviation  or  reliever  airports;  pro- 
hibits the  levying  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  passenger  "head"  taxes  or  \ase  taxes 
on  the  carriage  of  persons  in  air  transporta- 
tion; and  contains  other  provisions.  NOTE: 
(An  earlier  measure,  a  3755  I92-2dl,  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972.)  S.  38.  Public  Law  93-44,  ap- 
proved June  18,  1973.  (9) 

AMTRAK    IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1970  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  put  It  on  a  par  with  quality  rail  pas- 
senger systems  operating  in  other  countries; 
provides  for  an  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  for  an  increase  in  the  celling  on 
federally  guaranteed  obligations  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation;  au- 
thorizes the  Corporation  to  make  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  Insure  that  elderly  and  handi- 
capped Individuals  are  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  Intercity  transportation  on 
passenger  trains  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation;  gives  the  Corporation  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  order  to  ac- 
quire from  owners  other  than  governments 
and  railroads  right-of-way,  land,  or  other 
property,  and  authorizes  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC)  proceeding  through 
which  the  Corporation  can  acquire  interests 
in  property  owned  by  a  railroad  or  a  govern- 
ment entity;  requires  the  Corporation  to  ini- 
tiate one  new  experimental  route  each  year, 
and  to  operate  it  for  a  two  year  period  and 
provides  a  means  of  discontinuing  such  serv- 
ice if  It  proves  unsuccessful;  vests  Jurisdic- 
tion over  safety-related  matters  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  grants  the 
ICC  full  and  adequate  powers  to  assure  that 
adequate  service,  equipment,  tracks,  and 
other  facilities  are  provided  for  Intercity  rail 
I>as5enger  service;  allows  private  firms  as  well 
as  the  Corporation  to  offer  auto-ferry  service; 
prohibits  any  preclearance  of  budget  re- 
quests, legislative  recommendations,  pro- 
posed testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation 
before  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  pro- 
hibits the  Impoundment  of  any  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress; 
clarifies  the  relationship  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  thus 
giving  the  Corporation  more  budgetary  free- 
dom and  more  direct  accountability  to  Con- 
gress; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2016. 
P/S  June  28,  1973;  twice  reconsidered  for 
amendments  and  passed  June  28,  1973;  P/H 
amended  September  6,  1973;  conference  re- 
port filed.  CW) 

BICENTENNIAL     ADVANCED     TECHNOLOGT     TRANS- 
PORTATION   STSTEM    DEMONSTRATION    ACT 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  an  hivestlgatlon  and  study  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  feasibiUty,  so- 
cial advisability,  environmental  Impact,  and 
economic  practicability,  of  ( 1 )  a  tracked  alr- 
cushloned  vehicle  or  other  high-speed  ground 
transix>rtatlon  system  between  Washington, 
D.C..  and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  (2)  a 
surface  effect  vessel  or  other  high-speed  ma- 
rine transportation  system  between  the  Bal- 
timore-Annapolis area  in  Maryland  and  the 
Yorktown-Wllliamsburg-Norfoik  area  in  Vir- 
ginia for  use  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  and  authorizes  therefor  an  appro- 


priation of  not  to  exceed  $300,000;  directs 
the  Secretary  to  report  the  results  of  such 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  his 
recommendations,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  9  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  act;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  as  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  op>eratlon  of  such  systems  if 
such  study  demonstrates  their  feasibility; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  797  P/S 
June  14.  1973.  (W) 

CORPORATION  FOR   PUBLIC   BROADCASTING 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1973     • 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  at  an  in- 
creased level  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 
of  $50  million  and  up  to  an  additional  $5 
million  in  matching  funds  for  gifts  for  fliscal 
year  1974  and  $60  million  and  up  to  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  In  matching  funds  for  gifts 
for  fiscal  year  1976;  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $26  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  for  construction  of 
educational  television  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing faculties;  requires  radio  and  television 
stations  receiving  Federal  assistance  to  make 
audio  recordings  of  programs  involving  dis- 
cussions of  important  public  issues  and  make 
them  available  to  the  public  at  cost;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  NOTE:  (HJl.  13918 
[92d-2d].  a  similar  bUl.  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  June  30,  1972.)  S.  109o".  PubUc 
Law  93-84,  approved  August  6,  1973.  (113) 
"delta  queen" 

Extends  until  November  1,  1978,  the  ex- 
isting exemption  of  the  steamboat  "Delta 
Queen"  from  certain  vessel  laws  relative  to 
the  construction  standards  of  the  Safety-at- 
Sea  Act  (Public  Law  89-777) .  BM.  6649.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-106,  approved  August  16,  1973. 
(W) 

EMERGENCT    COMMUTER    RELIEF 

Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $800  million  ($400 
mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  an  aggregate 
of  not  to  exceed  $800  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1975)  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  or  loans  to  State  or  local  public  bodies 
In  order  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  ade- 
quate transportation  services  In  urban  areas 
by  providing  financial  assistance  (requiring 
one-third  local  contribution )  to  pay  operat-  • 
Ing  exr>enses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  providing 
such  services;  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  reasonable  fare  structure  for  each  area 
according  to  its  particular  local  needs;  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $20  mUllon  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  research  and 
development,  establishment,  and  operation 
of  demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feaslbUity  of  fare -free  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  386  P/S  September  10,  1973;  P/H 
amended  October  3,  1973.  (376) 

EMERGENCT  RAIL  SERVICES  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Assures  the  continuance  of  essential  rail 
service  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
contract  with  the  trustees  of  any  raUroiwl  in 
reorganization  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  for  the  continued  provision  of 
service  in  the  case  of  actual  or  threatened 
cessation  of  such  services;  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other 
transfer  any  equipment,  facilities,  or  operat- 
ing rights  over  the  tracks  of  such  a  railroad; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2060.  P/S 
JiUy  27,  1973.  (332) 

ESSENTIAL    RAIL    SERVICES    CONTINUATION    ACT 

Assures  the  continuance  of  essential  raU 
service  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  in  the 
event  that  one  or  more  of  the  seven  raUroads 
presently  in  reorganization  under  section  77 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ceases  operations  by 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  direct  one  carrier  by  raUroad  to 
operate  over  the  lines  of  a  non-operating  car- 
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rler;  requires  the  Commission  to  Issue  Just 
and  reasonable  directions  to  the  operating 
carrier  which  cover  the  handling,  routing, 
and  movement  of  traffic  of  the  non-operating 
carrier;  limits  the  duration  of  such  directions 
to  sixty  days  unless  extended  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  180  days; 
authorizes  funds  to  be  appropriated  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  a 
directed  carrier  for  losses  Incurred  because  of 
operations  It  Is  directed  to  engage  In  by  the 
Commission;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  1925.  P/S  July  14,  1973.   (W) 

FEOEBAL-AIO    HIGHWAT    ACT 

Authorizes.  In  title  I,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973.  for  the  Interstate  highway 
program  $2.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $3 
billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976, 
and  »3.25  billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977, 
1978.  and  1979: 

Eliminates  the  present  single  authorization 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
their  urban  extensions  and  substitutes  a 
separate  authorization  for  the  rural  and  ur- 
ban p>ortions  of  these  systems  as  follows:  pri- 
mary system  In  rural  areas,  $680  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $700  mUUon  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  secondary  systems  In 
rural  areas  funded  at  $390  million  and  $400 
million  per  fiscal  year  thereafter;  authorizes 
for  the  urban  sjstem.  $780  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $800  million  per  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  with  extensions  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  system  in  urban  tireas  funded 
at  $290  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $300 
million  per  fiscal  year  thereafter;  for  forest 
development  trails.  $140  million  per  fiscal 
year;  for  parkways.  |60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $75  million  thereafter;  tor  Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges.  $75  million  per 
fiscal  year;  for  economic  growth  center  de- 
velopment highways,  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $75  million  for  1975,  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  1976; 

Extends  the  time  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  system  until  June  30,  1979; 

Expands  the  urban  system  as  presently 
designated  to  encompass  all  urban  areas  and 
to  Include  collector  streets  and  access  roads 
to  airports  and  other  transportation  ter- 
minals, with  the  urban  system  to  be  estab- 
llBbed  as  the  State  highway  department  may 
designate,  and  with  the  routes  to  be  se- 
lected by  local  official  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  State  highway  deptuliments: 
•  Permits  the  Secretary  tq  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect on  any  Pederal-ald  system  the  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes, 
highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus  passen- 
ger loading  areas  and  facilities  (including 
shelters)  and  fringe  smd  transportation  cor- 
ridor parking  faculties;  permits,  beginning 

with  fxinds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  Secretary  to  approve  as  a  project  on  the 
urban  system  the  purchase  of  buses,  and  be- 
ginning with  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  yecw 
1976  for  the  urban  system,  to  approve  proj- 
ects for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
Improvement  of  axed  rail  facilities  Including 
the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail; 
provides  that  not  more  than  $200  million  of 
urban  system  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975  shall 
be  expended  for  the  Federal  share  for  the 
purchase  of  buses; 

Increases  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  non-Interstate  project  from  50 
to  70  percent  with  re^)ect  to  all  obligations 
Incurred  after  June  30.  1973; 

Provides  that  iirban  system  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  that  are  attributable  to 
urbanized  areas  of  200.000  population  or 
more  shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure 
In  the  State  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  in  the  event  a  formula  has 
not  been  developed  and  approved  for  a  State, 
to  be  allocated  Eunong  such  urbanized  areas 
within  the  State  in  the  ratio  the  population 
of  such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  such  urbanized  areas  or  parts 
thereof  within  that  SUte; 

Authorizes    the    Secretary   to   promulgate 


noise  level  standards  for  the  control  of  high- 
way noise  levels  for  Federal-aid  projects  ap- 
proved prior  to  July  1.  1972;  provides  that 
buses  must  meet  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency  standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and. 
wherever  practicable,  the  equipment  must 
meet  special  criteria  for  low-emission  prod- 
ucts; requires  that  the  planning  and  design 
of  mass  transportation  facilities  must  be 
such  as  to  meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  handicapp>ed; 

Authorizes  under  title  U,  entitled  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973,  $100  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $125  million  for  1975,  and 
$150  mUllon  for  1976,  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  for  highway  safety  programs  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  $42.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  $55  million  for  1975,  and 
$65  mUllon  for  1976,  for  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Administration,  and  $25  million  for  1974, 
$30  mUllon  for  1976,  and  $35  mUllon  for  1976 
for  highway  safety  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration; 

Authorizes  programs  for  the  elimination 
of  hazards  at  raU  highway  crossings,  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  high  hazard  lo- 
cations on  highways  and  the  ellmlnatton  of 
roadside  obstacles;  provides  for  various 
studies  concerned  with  safety;  requires  curb 
ramps  for  the  handicapped  for  curbs  con- 
structed or  replaced  at  all  pedestrian  cross- 
walks after  July  1.  1976; 

Increases.  In  Title  III.  the  Federal  share  of 
capital  grants  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  80  per- 
cent, and  increases  from  $3.1  bUllon  to  $6.1 
bUllon  contract  authority  under  the  Act; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  502.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-87,  approved  August  13,  1973.  (40, 
351) 

FXOEBAI.  KAILKOAO   SAFTTT   ACT  ATTTHOSIZATION, 
1873 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  $19,440,000 
for  Implementation  of  the  railroad  safety 
functions  and  $1,200,000  for  Implementation 
of  the  hazardous  materials  control  functions 
of  the  act  for  fiscal  year  1974.  8.  2120.  Public 
Law  93-90,  approved  August  14,  1973.   (W) 

HIGHWAY  SATirrT   ACT 

Authorizes  $455  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $475  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
highway  safety  programs,  including  $100  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for 
the  bridge  replacement  program;  establishes 
a  Pederal-EUd  safer  roads  system,  and  author- 
izes $200  million  of  the  total  amounts  au- 
thorized for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  to  be  avaUable  on  a  90  percent  Federal, 
10  percent  State  matching  basis,  for  the 
correction  of  highway  ha2»rds  on  that  sys- 
tem; requires  States  to  identify,  by  June  30. 
1974,  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  safer  roads 
system  which  have  to  be  corrected  and  as- 
sign priority  to  the  correction  of  hazards 
falling  wlthm  the  following  three  major  cate- 
gories: (1)  projects  to  Improve  highway 
marking  and  signing,  (2)  elimination  of 
roadside  obstacles,  and  (3)  elimination  of 
hazards  at  railroad-highway  grade  crossings; 
Includes  bicycle  safety  In  the  areas  to  be 
covered  by  highway  safety  standards  and 
adds  bicycle  safety  to  required  driver  educa- 
tion programs;  authorizes  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams for  use  In  developing  and  Implement- 
ing manpower  training  and  demonstration 
programs;  increases  the  minimum  appor- 
tionment to  any  State  for  highway  safety 
programs  from  one-third  of  one  percent  to 
one-half  of  one  percent;  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  research  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  consumption  of  drugs  and 
highway  safety  and  to  promulgate  a  highway 
safety  program  standard  on  drug  use  and 
highway  safety;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. 8.  893.  P/S  Aprtl  12.  1973.  (W)  (Simi- 
lar provisions  are  contained  In  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  which  became  Public  Law 
93-87). 


INTXXIM    APPORTIONMXNT   OF   IMTSSSTATX 
AND    OTHXa    HIGHWAT    TVtlDB 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion,  as  provided  In  the  act,  $1  bUllon 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  apportioned 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  Immediate  expendi- 
ture for  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  highways,  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $500  million  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1974  funding 
of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  and  their  urban  extensions,  such 
funds  to  be  available  as  follows:  45  percent 
for  projects  on  the  primary  system;  30  per- 
cent for  projects  on  the  secondary  system 
and  25  percent  for  projects  on  extensions  of 
the  prlnxary  and  secondary  systems  in  xirban 
areas.  S.  1808.  Public  Law  93-fll,  approved 
July  6. 1973.  (W) 

INTERSTATE   APPORTION  ME1*T 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$1  billion  of  the  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  expenditure  on  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  systems.  S.  Con.  Res  o 
P/S  March  6,  1973.  (W) 

OCEAN   TBANSPORTATION   IN   N0NCONTIGD008 
STATES   AND   TERRTTOaiES 

Amends  section  607(k)(8)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
pressly mclude  within  the  definition  of  "non- 
contiguous trade"  trade  between  two  or  more 
points  within  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  vessels  trading  between  points  within 
such  States  and  Insular  territories  and  pos- 
sessions are  eligible  for  assistance  from  capi- 
tal construction  funds  (tax  referred  resen'e 
funds)  generated  by  the  deposit«  made  by 
eligible  vessel  operators  under  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  vessel  which  has  been 
built  with  such  funds  is  legally  permuted 
to  between  such  points.  S.  902.  Public  Iaw 
93-116,  approved  October  1,  1973.  (W) 

RAEL    FRSGHT    CAR    SHORTAGE 

In  view  of  the  current  raUroad  transpor- 
tation crisis  caused  by  a  freight  car  shortage 
and  other  factors,  declares  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  should  make  avaUable  to  farm- 
ers the  option  to  reseal  loans  on  farm-stored 
wheat  and  feed  grains  with  respect  to  the 
1971  and  1972  crops;  and  (2)  the  President 
Is  urged  and  requested  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  railroad 
freight  car  shortage  problem  and  to  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Commerce, 
within  thirty  days  after  Its  appointment,  a 
report  along  with  Its  recommendations  for 
the  most  effective  and  practical  means  of 
(A)  delivering  adequate  quantities  of  wheat 
to  millers  and  feed  grains  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  In  the  United  States  dependent 
upon  such  grain  for  feeding  their  livestock, 
and  (B)  alleviating  the  backup  at  those  poru 
where  numerous  ships  and  raUroad  cars  are 
waiting  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded.  8.  Res.  69. 
Senate  adopted  February  19,   1973.   (15) 

RAIUIOAD    REmCMENT    ACT    AND    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Increases  the  tax  which  railroads  are 
required  to  pay  under  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act;  provides  for  retirement  ellglbUlty 
for  men  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  service; 
provides  for  an  extension  to  Decemljer  31, 
1974,  of  the  temporary  raUroad  retirement 
benefit  Increases  presently  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire July  1,  1973;  provides  for  a  pass-through 
of  social  security  benefit  Increases  which 
might  be  enacted  between  July  1.  1973.  and 
December  31.  1974;  Increases  the  taxes  which 
railroads  are  required  to  pay  under  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act;  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  labor  management  committee 
to  recommend  a  restructuring  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  to  Insure  Its  actuarial 
soundness  with  a  final  report  and  recommen- 
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datlons  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
AprU  1.  1974;  declares  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  in  1974,  effective  not  later 
than  January  1,  1975,  which  vrtU  assure  the 
long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  the  raUroad 
retirement  system;  amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  the  Interstate 
commerce  Commission  shaU,  by  Informal 
rule-making  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  establUh  the  requirements  for 
petitions  for  adjustments  of  rates  of  common 
MOTlers  occasioned  by  the  tax  Increases  pre- 
scribed in  this  act  or  by  other  law  on  or 
before  January  1,  1975.  and  provides  for  ex- 
pedited freight-rate  making  procedures  t^- 
pllcable  to  interstate  and  intrastate  rates; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7200. 
Public   Law   93-69,   approved  July   10,    1973. 

(W) 

BOLUNG     STOCK     UTILIZATION     AND     FINANCING 
ACT 

Establishes  an  Obligation  Guarantee  Board 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  as  an 
Independent  agency,  and  an  Obligation 
Guarantee  Fund  to  Insure  obligations  m- 
curred  for  the  acquisition  of'- rolling  stock 
and  equipment  or  faculties;  provides  for 
Federal  efforts  to  Improve  utUlzatlon  of 
freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock  by  means 
of  a  national  rolltag  stock  Information  sys- 
tem, development  and  quarterly  publishing 
of  an  mdex  measuring  freight-car  utiliza- 
tion, a  study  by  the  Secretary  on  the  utili- 
zation of  freight  cars  and  means  to  improve 
such  UtUlzatlon.  and  action  under  existing 
authority  to  Improve  utUlzatlon;  provides,  to 
the  event  of  failure  to  solve  the  shortage 
problem,  for  potential  dU-ect  government  ac- 
tion to  attempt  to  do  so;  provides  for  a  rail- 
road equipment  corporation  to  acquire  roU- 
ing  stock  and  to  manage  roUlng  stock  as  a 
pool;  and  contains  other  provUlons.  S.  1149. 
P/S  July  23.  1973.  (306) 

SHIP    CONSTRUCTION 

Amends  section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  extend  from 
June  30,  1973,  to  June  30,  1976,  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  award  sub- 
sidies for  th^  construction  of  vessels  on 
which  the  price  has  been  established  by  ne- 
gotiation between  the  prospective  ship  owner 
and  the  shipyard.  HJl.  6187.  Public  Law  93- 
71,  approved  July  10.  1973.   (W) 

TV     BLACKOUT PROFESSIONAL     SPORTS 

Provides  that  If  any  game  of  professional 
sports  club  U  to  t>e  televised  pursuant  to  a 
league  television  contract  and  aU  tickets  for 
seats  made  available  120  hours  (5  days)  or 
more  before  the  scheduled  beglnnmg  time  of 
the  game  have  been  purchased  72  hours  (3 
days)  or  more  before  such  time,  no  agree- 
ment preventing  the  televising  of  such  game 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  area  In 
which  the  game  is  being  played  would  be 
valid;  requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  conduct  a  contmulng  study 
of  the  effect  of  this  act  and  to  report,  not 
later  than  Aprtl  15  of  each  year,  the  results 
of  Its  study  to  the  Committees  of  Commerce 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  and  House  respectively.  8.  1914.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-107,  approved  September  14.  1973. 
(369) 

WEST    COAST    CORRIDOR    FEASIBILITT    STUDT    ACT 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  an  investigation  and  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  social  advisability, 
technical  fetuslblUty.  and  economic  practlca- 
bUlty  of  a  high-sf>eed  ground  transp>ortatlon 
system  between  Tijuana,  Mexico,  and  Van- 
couver, Canada,  including  the  various  means 
of  providing  such  transportation,  the  cost, 
usage,  environmental  impact,  and  energy 
uUllzation  and  Impact  on  energy  resources; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  report  the  results  of 
his  study  and  investigation  together  with  his 
reoommendatlona  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  no  later  than  January  30.  1976,  and 
submit  an  interim  report  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1976;  authortESB  therefor  an  appro- 


priation of  not  to  exceed  $8  million  to  carry 

out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  contains 

other  provisions.  S.  1328.  P/S  July  11.  1973. 

(W) 

veterans:  drug  ahd  alcohol  treatment  and 

REHAjajLITATlON  ACT 

Provides  for  a  fully-funded,  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  program  for  addicted  veterans  regardless 
of  service  connection  or  the  nature  of  their 
discharge;  establishes  a  special  medical  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  program  for 
any  veteran  with  a  drug  dependence  or  drug 
abuse  dlsabUlty,  stressing  highly  individual- 
ized community-based,  multlmodallty,  lu- 
house  and  contract  services,  including  a  wide 
range  of  vocational  and  educational  counsel- 
ing and  rehabilitative  services  and  Job  place- 
ment assistance;  requires  the  Administrator 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  vocational  rehabU- 
Itatlon  for  those  Vietnam  era  veterans  with 
addiction  disabilities;  broadens  the  ellglbU- 
lty for  basic  V.A.  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  for  service-connected  dlsabUltles; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  284.  P/S 
March  6.  1973.   (31) 

HEALTH  CARE   EXPANSION   ACT 

Improves  the  abUity  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  to  deliver  quaUty  medical 
care  to  its  beneficiaries  by  widening  the  scope 
of  treatment  (particularly  for  ambulatory 
and  nursing  care) ;  expands  coverage  to  cer- 
tain dependents  of  beneficiaries  or  former 
beneficiaries;  provides  for  a  voluntary,  com- 
prehensive sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and 
counseimg  program;  expands  the  primary 
function  of  the  Veterans  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  Include 
assisting  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
health  care  manpower;  provides  for  a  con- 
tract to  be  made  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  a  study  of  staffing  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  staff-to-patient  ratio  In 
V.A.  medical  faculties;  ensures  that  V.A. 
facilities  are  structuraUy  safe;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  NOTE:  (H.R.  10880  (92d- 
2dl.  a  slmUar  measure,  was  pocket  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.) 
S.  59.  Public  Law  93-82.  approved  August  3, 
1973.   (29) 

NATIONAL   CEMETERIES   ACT 

Establishes  wlthto  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration (V.A.)  a  National  Cemetery  System 
conslstmg  of  those  cemeteries  presently  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  V.A.  and  those  to 
be  transferred  by  September  1,  1973,  to  the 
V.A.  from  the  Department  of  Army  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  cemeteries. 
Including  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
those  located  at  the  service  academies;  di- 
rects the  V.A.  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  submit  Its  recommendations  on 
or  before  January  3,  1974,  as  to  what  our 
National  Cemetery  System  and  national 
burial  policy  should  be;  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  the 
flying  of  the  American  flag  at  cemeteries  in 
the  national  cemetery  system  24  hours  a  day; 
authorizes  a  special  burtal  plot  allowance 
of  $150  (in  addition  to  the  present  V.A.  al- 
lowance for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
$250)  m  any  case  where  a  veteran  Is  not 
burled  In  a  national  or  other  Federal  ceme- 
tery; authorizes  the  burial  of  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  Conflict  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  Note:  (HJR.  12674  |92d-2d],  a 
simUar  measure,  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.)  S.  49.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-43,  approved  June  18,  1973.  (30) 
veterans'  administration  flexibli  gi 
interest  rate  authoritt 

Restores  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
set  flexible  Interest  rates  on  loans  to  veterans, 
which  expired  June  30,  1973;  authorized  the 
Administrator  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development  In  order 
to  set  flexible  Interest  rates  on  guaranteed. 
Insured,  and  direct  loans  In  excess  of  6 
percent  as  he  determines  the  current  loan 


market  demands;  and  establishes  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  carry  out  a  coordinated  policy 
on  Interest  rates  and  loans  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  HJl.  8949.  Public 
Law  93-75,  approved  July  26,  1973.  (W) 

VETERANS'    BENEFITS 

Amends  title  38  U.S.C.,  to  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  dlsabUlty  and  death  pen- 
sions and  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation and  to  Increase  Income  limita- 
tions relating  thereto,  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  9474.  P/H  July  30,  1974; 
P/S  amended  August  2,  1973.  (W) 


Priority  Legislation,  1973 
measures  pocket  vetoed  in  1973 

Airport  Development — Public  Law  93-44. 

National  Cemeteries — Public  Law  93-43. 

Older  Amertcans — Public  Law  93-29. 

Public  Works-Economic  Development — 
Public  Law  93-46. 

National  Institute  on  Agtog— Passed  Sen- 
ate 7-»-73. 

Veterans  Medical  Care — Public  Law  93-82. 

Vocational  RehabUltatlon — Public  Law  93- 

102. 

Flood  Control — Passed  Senate  2-1-73. 

Labor-HEW  Appropriations — In  confer- 
ence. 

Environmental  Data  Centers — Hearings 
held. 

Mining  Research  Centers — Passed  Senate 
as  amendment  to  S.  425. 

Deputy  VS.  Marshals  Pay — Pendmg  In 
committee. 

MEASURES  WHICH  DIED  IN  SENATE-HOTTSE  CON- 
FERENCE  IN    1972 

Antl-Alrcraft  Hijacking — Passed  Senate 
2-21-73. 

Highway  Funds — Public  Law  93-87. 

Minimum  Wage — Vetoed  by  President;  sus- 
tained by  House. 

War  Powers — Cleared  for  President. 

MEASURES  WHICH  PASSED  SENATE  ONLY  IN   1972 

Fair  CredibBUllng — Passed  Senate  7-23-73. 

Land  Use  Policy — Passed  Senate. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations— In 
conference. 

Compensation  for  Victim  of  Crime — Passed 
Senate  4-3-73. 

Consumer  Product  Warranties — Passed 
Senate  9-12-73. 

Comprehensive  Housing — Markup  In  prog- 
ress. 

MEAStTRES  which  PASSED  HOUSE  ONLY  IN  1979 
Strip  Mlntog  Controls — Passed  Senate  10- 

9-73. 
Consumer     Protection     Agency — Hearings 

complete. 

REPORTED  TO  SENATE  IN  1972 

No  Fault  Insurance — To  be  reported  frcsn 
Judiciary  Cte  by  2-15-74. 

Pension  Reform — Passed  Senate  and 
Senate  conferees  appomted. 


Legislation  Mentioned  in  PaEsmENT's 
Second  State  of  Union  Message 

Trade  Reform — House  Committee  reported 
H.R.  10710. 

Export  Administration  Act  US..  8547  P/H; 
Senate  hearings  complete. 

Tax  Reform   (property  tax  relief  for  el- 
derly)  House  hearings  complete. 

Stockpile  Disposal — pending. 

Financial  Institutions  Restructuring — not 
yet  submitted. 

CouncU   on   International   Economic   Pol- 
icy—Public Law  93-121. 

Alaskan  Pipeline — In  conference. 

Deep  Water  Ports — Hearings  In  progress  in 
both  houses. 

Oas  Deregulation — Hearmgs  In  progress. 

Strip  Mming— Passed  Senate  10-9-73. 

Department    of    Energy    &    Natural    Re- 
sources— Hearings  complete  In  both. 

Power    Plant    Siting — Pending    in    Senate 
committee;  House  held  hearings. 
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Santa  Barbara  Energy  Reserve — Hearings 
scheduled. 

Land  Use  Planning — Passed  Senate. 

Toxic  Substances  Control — In  Coherence. 

Safe  Drinking  Water — Passed  Senate. 

Housing — Markup  In  progress. 

Better  Schools — Hearings  were  held. 

School  Busing — No  action. 

Welfare  Reform — No  action. 

Manpower  Revenue  Sharing — Passed  Sen- 
ate. 

Job    Security    Assistance — No    action    by 
House  which  acts  first. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation — Public  Law  93- 
112. 

Mlntmuxn  Wage — Vetoed;  Hovise  sustained. 

Pension  Reform — H.R.  4200  to  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization — In 
Conference. 

Legal  Services  Corporation — Markup  In 
progress. 

Indian  bills  (6) — Senate  has  passed  8.  1341, 
S.  1016  &S.  721. 

Veterans  Benefits — Has  passed  both  houses. 

Consumer  Protection  Agency — Hearings 
held  In  both  Houses. 

ACTION— Public  Law  93-113. 

Better  Communities — Markup  In  progress. 

FBA  Mortgage  Insurance  Extension — Pub- 
lic Law  93-117. 

Transi>ortatlon  Improvement  Act — Not  yet 
submitted. 

Disaster  Preparedness  &  Assistance — HJi. 
8449  P/H;  Senate  hearings  held. 

Flood  Insurance — Hearings  held. 

D.C.  Home  Rule — Has  passed  both  Hovises. 

Criminal  Code  Reform — Hearings  held. 

Heroin  Trafficking — Hearings  completed  on 
sepsu-ate  bill. 

Capital  Punishment — Hearings  held. 

Federal  Election  Reform  Commission — 
Passed  Senate. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration— Has  passed  both  Houses. 

Metric  Conversion — Ordered  Reported;  in 
House  markup. 

President's  Reorganization  Authority — No 
action. 

National  Arts  &  Humanities  foundation — 
Cleared  for  President. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
j  dst  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  appreciate  what  he 
said.  I  have  asked  that  those  who  are 
helping  me  prepare  it  have  a  minority 
reF>ort  ready  sometime  early  in  Novem- 
ber. I  would  think  it  would  be  salted  with 
brisk  cooperation  and  peppered  with 
some  areas  of  amiable  dissent. 

My  regard  for  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  is  in  every  way  as  high  as  it  always 
has  been  and  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  and  to  co- 
operate with  him. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)   be  recognized. 


ALABAMA'S  HISTORIC  FORT 
MORGAN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating — as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  tragic — periods  of  American  his- 
tory is  that  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Too  often  major  battle  sites  of 
the  conflict  are  almost  overwhelmed  by 
visitors  while  other  less  known  but 
equally  important  battle  sites  are  ne- 
glected. One  of  these  latter  sites  is  Port 
Morgan  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth 
of  Alabama's  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  west 
side  is  Port  Graines  which  is  located  on 
Dauphin  Island.  IDurlng  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  when  the  northern  fleet  un- 
der Adm.  David  Parragut  stormed  its 
way  past  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  and 
Fort  Gaines,  the  Union's  ironclad  war- 
ship Tecumseh  was  sunk.  Although  set 
back  by  the  loss  of  the  pride  of  his  fleet, 
Admiral  Parragut  is  reported  to  have 
signaled,  "Damn  the  torpedoes,  full 
speed  ahead,"  a  slogan  which  remains 
even  today  as  a  byword  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Efforts  are  now  underway  to  have 
Fort  Morgan  restored  not  only  as  a  tour- 
ist attraction,  but  also  as  a  memorial  to 
the  heroic  men  of  North  and  South  who 
fought  so  gallantly  on  that  sultry  day  in 
August  1864. 

The  Birmingham  News,  in  its  issue  of 
Sunday,  October  7,  1973,  published  an 
article  written  by  Prank  Sikora,  one  of 
the  paper's  outstanding  reporters,  telling 
the  story  of  Port  Morgan  and  the  Battle 
of  Mobile  Bay. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  restora- 
tion of  Fort  Morgan  is  a  worthy  effort, 
and  that  the  story,  entitled  "Quandary 
Lingers  Over  Ironclad;  Even  Fort  Mor- 
gan in  State  of  Flux,"  will  be  of  wide- 
spread interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Oct.  7. 19731 
qttandart  lingers  oveb  leonclao;   even 
Port  Moecan  in  State  of  Flue 
(By  Frank  Sikora) 
FoBT  Morgan. — If  Abraham  Lincoln  could 
have  known  all  the  trouble  It  was  going  to 
cause,  he  might  never  have  ordered  Adm.  Da- 
vid Parragut  to  attack  MobUe  Bay. 

Now,  nearly  110  yesirs  after  that  famed  bat- 
tle, people  are  stlU  in  a  quandary  about  who 
has  the  rights  to  the  Yankee  Ironclad  Te- 
cumseh, that  lies  In  30  feet  of  water. 

And  even  the  land  surrounding  Fort  Mor- 
gan has  been  a  state  of  flux. 

The  Baldwin  County  Commission  has  paid 
*35,000  for  428  acres — Including  four  miles 
of  sparkling  white  beach. 

For  decades,  a  private  firm  has  owned  the 
property  encircling  the  old  Confederate  bas- 
tion. 

Baldwin  County  Commission  Chairman 
Clarence  BLsbop  says  the  county  wlU  now 
offer  It  to  the  state  of  Alabama  for  the  same 
price. 

"This  fort  holds  great  tourism  potential," 
he  says,  "and  we  In  Baldwin  County  would 
like  to  see  It  utilized." 

UNDEVELOPED   BUT  BEAUTIFUL  BEACHES 

Port  Morgan  has  for  years  been  a  point  of 
historical  Interest — which  Isn't  quite  the 
same  as  a  tourist  attraction. 


There  are  no  restaurants,  no  swank  mo- 
tels, and  the  beaches  have  been  undeveloped. 
Baldwin  County  would  like  to  see  this 
changed. 

Bishop  wants  to  see  development,  but  he 
doesn't  want  the  natural  features  of  the 
area  tarnished. 

Located  20  mUes  to  the  west  of  Gulf 
Shores,  the  fort  sits  on  the  end  of  a  narrow 
stretch  of  sand  Jutting  Into  Mobile  Bay;  the 
bay  waters  lie  to  the  north,  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  Is  on  the  south. 

Another  lure  of  the  area  Is  the  Tecumseh, 
which  was  sunk  In  the  early  moments  of  the 
battle,  after  striking  a  mine. 

She  went  down  In  60  seconds,  taking  100 
souls  with  her;  for  years  men  searched  the 
exact  spot,  hoping  to  find  a  treasure  aboard 
(the  payroll  for  the  fleet) . 

Then,  when  It  was  located  early  in  1967, 
a  flurry  of  activity  surfaced  with  Alabama 
and  the  federal  goverrunent  fighting  "the 
second  battle  of  MobUe  Bay." 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  spent  tfio,- 
000  In  exploring  the  sand  and  silt  resting 
place  1.000  yards  north  of  the  fort,  in  30 
feet  of  water.  The  sand  was  cleared  away, 
and  divers  placed  a  steel  plate  over  the  four- 
foot  rent  made  by  the  mine  explosion. 

But  with  that,  the  effort  apparently  died. 
Tecumseh  still  lies  upside  down,  and  sand 
and  silt  have  once  again  covered  her  up. 

SHE'S    STILL   A    MTSTERT 

Jimmy  Miller  of  Port  Morgan,  one  of  the 
divers  who  worked  on  the  hull,  says  the  ship 
Is  still  Intact,  remarkably  preserved. 

A  spokesman  for  Smithsonian  says  the  ef- 
fort Is  not  dead,  however.  Years  of  planning 
are  required.  Including  methods  of  preser- 
vations. "When  we  bring  It  up,"  he  said,  "we 
want  to  make  sure  we're  doing  It  the  right 
way,  because  once  yoi:  start,  you  cant  stop 
and  reconsider." 

The  1967  dive  brought  back  the  ship's 
anchor  as  weU  as  partial  remains  of  one  of 
the  crew;  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  others 
are  thought  to  be  stUl  Inside,  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  wants  them  for  burial. 

THE    ATTACK:     A    POLITICAL    MOVE 

When  Farragut  stormed  Into  the  bay  on 
that  morning  of  Aug.  5,  1864,  It  was — some 
historians  believe — more  of  a  political  move 
than  a  mUttary  one. 

It  was  an  election  year  In  the  North,  and 
Lincoln  was  facing  a  determined  peace  move- 
ment; his  Democratic  opponent,  Qen.  George 
McClellan,  was  charging  the  President  was 
losing  the  war. 

The  Yankees  were  not  winning  in  Virginia, 
and  Lincoln's  campaign  strategists  looked 
frantically  for  a  victory  that  could  be  her- 
alded as  an  example  to  blunt  McClellan's 
charges. 

Lincoln  eyed  Mobile  Bay;  the  attack  came 
Aug.  6,  right  when  election  fever  was  grip- 
ping  the  North.  Mobile  was  the  only  remain- 
ing Confederate  port. 

Tecumseh 's  Job  was  to  lead  about  25  wood- 
en frigates  Into  the  bay  between  the  Con- 
federate bastions  at  Fort  Oalnes  on  Dauphin 
Island  and  Fort  Morgan,  on  the  east. 

It  must  have  been  unnerving  for  the 
Yankee  sailors  to  see  the  225-foot  Tecxim- 
seh — the  Ironclad  pride  of  the  fleet — sud- 
denly topple  In  the  water,  then  disappear. 

That's  when  Farragut  cried,  "Damn  the 
torpedoes,  full  speed  ahead !" 

RICH    IN    BEAtTTT,   HISTORY 

After  a  daylong  battle,  the  Union  fleet 
controlled  the  bay:  Fort  Gaines  fell  in  quick 
order,  but  Fort  Morgan  resisted  for  18  days. 

But  on  that  first  day  word  was  sent  that 
a  great  victory  had  been  achieved,  and  some 
historians  feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  cam- 
paign issues  Lincoln  could  present  to  the 
electorate. 

Fort  Morgan's  story — and  Tecumseh 's — are 
rich  in  history,  and  are  enhanced  by  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  area. 

Baldwin  County  offlciskla  believe  that  tak- 
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Ing  pdvantage  of  thoee  points  la  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
state  parenthetically  that  this  ironclad 
warship  that  was  sunk  in  Mobile  Bay 
has  been  located  and  there  is  some  con- 
troversy as  to  who  owns  it,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  claiming  it  belongs  to 
the  U.S.  Government  while  the  finders 
and  discoverers  of  the  ship  seem  to  feel 
It  belongs  to  them.  That  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  straightened  out  in  time. 


THE  LONG  FEDERAL  HAND 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime  21, 
1973,  the  Senate  passed  S.  268,  the  so- 
called  land  u.se  bill.  Similar  legislation  is 
now  in  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  was  not  a  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  was  1  of  the  21 
who  voted  against  the  bill  because,  for 
one  reason,  I  believe  that  it  represents 
further  encroachment  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  affairs  best  handled  by 
local  governments. 

An  editorial  in  the  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1973,  Issue  of  the  Opelika-Aubum 
News,  one  of  Alabama's  finest  and  most 
quoted  dally  newspapers,  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  effort  to  expand  Federal 
powers  in  this  area.  The  editorial,  "The 
Long  Federal  Hand,"  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  land-use  proposals. 

In  its  September  29,  1973,  issue  of  the 
highly  regarded  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  an  article  written  by  Curtis 
J.  SItomer  entitled  "How  Much  Longer 
Will  United  States  Let  You  Own  Land?" 

These  articles  represent  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  predominant  view  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  issue  of  property  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Opellka-Auburn  (Ala.)  Dally 

News,  Sept.  20. 1973] 

The  Long  Federal  Hand 

Looal  governments  In  the  United  States  of 
America  began  assuming  planning  and  zon- 
ing powers  late  In  the  19th  Century.  In  the 
Interests  of  seeing  their  towns  and  cities 
develop  in  an  orderly  way,  property  owners 
by  and  large  have  accepted  this  Intrusion 
Into  their  traditional  rights  to  use  a  piece  of 
land  for  whatever  purpose  they  chose.  We 
are  reaching  a  point,  however,  where  land 
use  controls  are  spinning  a  web  around 
property  rights  In  a  way  that  surely  would 
have  appalled  our  grandfathers. 

City  and  county  governments  are  yielding 
to  pressure  to  Surrender  their  planning  and 
zoning  powers  to  regional  bodies.  Many 
states,  California  among  them,  have  placed 
the  control  of  development  of  at  least  part 
of  their  land  in  the  hands  of  state  agencies. 
Predictably,  the  federal  government  is  next. 
Legislation  Is  moving  through  the  93rd  Con- 
gress that  will  make  the  question  of  what 
happens  to  the  vacant  lot  at  the  end  of  our 
block  an  issue  of  national  policy. 

The  proposed  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act,  which  has  bipartisan 
support,  has  the  Innocent  outlines  of  a  pro- 
gressive piece  of  environmental  legislation, 
with  the  customary  price  tag  of  federal 
funds.  It  would  distribute  $100  mUllon  a 
year  to  state  governments  to  encourage  them 
to  adopt  statewide  land  use  policies  and  see 
that  they  are  enforced.  With  that  kmd  of 


Impetus  for  distant,  centralized  planning 
and  zoning  authority,  the  historic  local  re- 
sponsibility In  the  field  appears  doomed,  not 
to  mention  what  might  remain  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  property  owner. 

This  might  be  the  time  for  citizens  to  draw 
back  and  consider  bow  far  they  want  to  go  In 
creatmg  government  agencies  to  hold  sway 
over  the  use  of  land.  What  exactly  Is  the  deed 
to  a  piece  of  property  going  to  mean  when 
there  Is  an  environmental  policeman  on 
every  comer,  possibly  In  a  federal  uniform? 
The  question  is  as  much  a  philosophic  one 
as  a  political  one. 

The  environmentalists  argue  that  land  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  only  a  commodity 
to  be  bought,  sold  and  used  freely  within 
the  framework  of  a  community  plan.  It  must 
be  "managed"  In  the  public  Interest,  the  way 
we  manage  our  water  and  mineral  resources 
to  conserve  them  and  assure  they  vrtll  serve 
the  public  good.  Granted  that  pell-mell 
growth  and  development  can  be  ruinous,  are 
the  American  people  and  their  local  govern- 
ments really  so  Irresponsible  that  they  must 
conjure  up  a  presumably  wiser  Big  Brother 
to  decide  how  they  will  use  their  land? 

Our  towns  and  cities  are  already  bowing 
to  the  dictates  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
eriunents  to  clean  up  their  air  and  water. 
Those  environmental  problems  are  consid- 
ered too  big  and  too  serious — too  "regional" — 
to  be  left  to  local  action.  At  the  rate  we're 
'going,  the  day  will  come  when  we  have  to 
apply  to  Congress  for  building  permits. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  29,  19731 

How  Much  Longer  Will  United  States  Let 

You  Own  Land? 

(By  Curtis  J.  SItomer) 

Los  Angeles. — A  man's  home  is  his  castle — 
so  goes  the  time-honored  principle.  But  to- 
day In  the  U.S.,  public  demand,  legislative 
action,  and  the  courts  seem  to  be  chipping 
away  at  It. 

Both  the  federal  government  and  at  least 
a  score  of  states  are  reassessing  traditional 
ideas  of  land  ownership  and  use.  And  they 
appear  to  be  moving  away  from  the  pioneer 
concept  that  land  Is  a  "commodity,"  which 
the  owner  can  do  with  as  he  pleases. 

Instead  many  now  see  land  as  a  "dl- 
minlshmg  resource."  which  must  be  pre- 
served and  protected,  even  at  the  risk  of 
private  property  rights. 

Nationally  Congress  may  be  close  to  pass- 
ing land-use  policy  legislation.  Several  bills 
are  In  the  hopper.  But  insiders  see  one  (S- 
268)  sponsored  by  U.S.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D)  of  Washington  with  the  best  chance 
of  mustering  bipartisan  support.  It  just 
missed  becoming  law  last  year.  This  legisla- 
tion would  mandate  the  50  states  to  regulate 
certain  lands.  It  particularly  focuses  on 
areas  of  environmental  concern  and  those 
that  have  regional  significance,  such  as  air- 
ports, industrial  parks,  and  major 
subdivisions. 

SWEEPING    REGTTLATIONS 

The  blU  also  would  authorize  the  federal 
government  to  distribute  grants  of  more  than 
91  billion  to  the  states  over  an  eight-year 
period  for  development  of  statewide  zoning 
programs  that  would  have  to  conform  to 
various  federal  guidelines. 

AddltlonaUy  a  half-dozen  states  have  so 
far  adopted  sweeping  land-use  planning  reg- 
ulations. A  score  of  others  have  slapped  on 
regional  restraints,  particularly  along  shore- 
lines. Others  are  studying  plans  for  broad 
land  regulation. 

In  California,  for  example,  a  bill  under  dis- 
cussion, and  proposed  by  Assemblyman  Paul 
Prlolo  (R)  of  Los  Angeles,  would  set  up  a 
state  land-use  commission  to  oversee  and  ap- 
prove development  In  urban  areas. 

"The  measure  attempts  to  provide  certain 
perimeters  for  the  future.  And  It  would  end 
development  at  a  helterskelter  rate,"  says 
Mr.  Prlolo.  "As  of  now  the  state  has  left  local 


government  without  guidance.  Freeway 
planning,  massive  water-redistributing  plan- 
ning, among  other  thmgs,  aren't  coordinated. 
And  this  lack  of  coordination  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  the  speculator's  market  the  state 
lawmaker  declares. 

COURT  ACTION   POSSIBLE 

A  statewide  planmng  agency,  similar  to 
the  one  proposed  for  CaUfornla,  Is  already  In 
operation  in  Florida.  Here  recommendations 
are  made  to  the  governor.  If  appoved,  court 
action  can  be  taken  to  force  compliance  with 
state  guidelines,  if  necessary. 

But  according  to  Florida  law,  only  6  per- 
cent of  that  state's  total  land  area  U  subject 

jurisdiction.  ""'"'^^'^        """'^^'        «=— " 

Despite  federal  and  state  moves  toward 
land-use  control,  opposition  to  this  type  of 
governmental   interference  is  strong 

BuUders,  developers,  realtors,  and  others 
are  challenging  state  requlremente  for  en- 
vironmental Impact  reports  and  strict  limits 
on  commercial  expansion  along  the  coastlines 
in  many  states.  Also,  federal  guidelines,  de- 
signed to  curb  smog  In  Los  Angeles  and  In 
other  urban  areas  subject  to  heavy  ah-  pol- 
lution, are  being  bucked  by  commercial  in- 
terests. 

"The  present  laws  such  as  the  Clean  Air 
Act  are  ambiguous,  Inadequate,  almost  Im- 
possible to  enforce,  and  probably  uncon- 
stttutlonal,  maintains  Harry  Newman  Jr 
chairman  of  the  California  Business  Proper- 
ties Association  and  past  president  of  the 
International  CouncU  of  Shopping  Centers 

"To  aU  intents  and  purposes  the  regula- 
tlons  promulgated  by  the  EPA  (Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)  constitute  federal 
land-use  control  and  zoning,"  Mr.  Newman 
says. 

Ahnost  certainly,  along  with  continued 
moves  toward  federal  and  state  land-use  con- 
trols, will  be  more  catrt  tests  raUlng  the 
issue  of  constltutlomjk  rights  of  property 
owners.  Among  othei'thlngs  the  courts  wlU 
need  to  spell  out  what  Is  just  compensation 
to  those  whose  property  rights  are  abridged 
by  government  when  Judged  In  conflict  with 
the  public  mterest. 

DAMAGING  BLOW 

On  the  constitutional  Issue  Rep.  Steven  D. 
Symms  (R)  of  Idaho  sees  t^e  Jackson  bUl 
as  a  threat  to  Individual  pix)perty  rights. 
"This  land-use  bill  Is  the  result  of  collec- 
tlvlst  thinking  which  threatens  to  destroy 
our  right  to  private  property,"  he  says.  ''This 
$1.06  billion  .  .  .  biU  could  prove  to  be  the 
most  damaging  blow  ever  dealt  to  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  private  land  ownership." 

Representative  Symms  charges  that  the 
Jackson  bill  has  a  provision  that  would  re- 
quire federal  supervision  to  ensure  that  state 
planning  conforms  to  the  VS.  guideUnes. 
"Another  provision,"  says  Representative 
Symms,  "requires  each  state  to  have  a  plan- 
ning agency  wtlh  authority  to  carry  out 
the  win  of  the  federal  government.  There  Is 
also  a  requirement  that  the  states  regulate 
land  sales." 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  recently  EPA  ad- 
ministrator and  now  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.,  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
federal  land-use  act. 

Addressing  a  symposium  on  this  subject 
recently  sponsored  by  the  Victor  Gruem 
Foundation  for  Environmental  Planning,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  urged  a  "rethinking"  of  prop- 
erty rights. 

"Society  must  contemplate  whether  the 
land  Is  strictly  private  property  or  whether 
it  is  a  resource  to  be  carefuUy  conserved  and 
controlled,"  he  said,  "^pt  should  rethink  nar- 
row concepts  of  property  rights  which  may 
be  outworn  in  our  dynamic  and  highly  mobile 
society." 
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NOMINATION  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
GERALD  R.  FORD  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Michigan  is  bursting  with  pride  this 
morning  following  the  announcement 
last  night  that  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  has  been  named  to  be  the  next  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
this  is  particularly  happy  news.  I  have 
known  Jerry  Ford  for  about  20  years, 
and  he  has  been  one  of  my  very  closest 
friends  throughout  my  service  in  the 
Congress. 

I  could  speak  at  great  length  about 
the  qualifications,  the  character,  the 
strengths  and  the  leadership  abilities  of 
this  great  American  because  I  know  him 
so  well.  I  shall  not  do  so  at  least  at  this 
time.  But  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  mak- 
ing a  nomination  that  is  particularly 
appropriate  and  right  at  this  time  In  a 
very  difficult  period  of  our  history.  The 
nomination  of  Jerry  Ford  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  bring  us  together  again  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  need  a  sense  and 
spirit  of  unification. 

This  nomination  will  help  greatly  to 
heal  some  of  the  divisions  that  have  de- 
veloped and  grown  too  wide  as  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  It  will  do  much  to  restore 
confidence  in  government  at  this  time 
in  our  history  when  that  is  sorely  needed. 

Jerry  Ford's  record  of  service  and 
performance  is  an  open  book.  He  has 
served  so  long  and  so  ably,  and  his  quali- 
fications are  so  well  known  by  so  many 
people  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any- 
one else  who  could  and  should  be  mdre 
quickly  confirmed.  I  am  confident  that 
both  Houses  will  respond  by  registering 
approval  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  Congressman  Ford  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

REPRESENTATmS    OERALD    R.    PORD.    OP 

Michigan 
Known  to  his  friends  as  "Jerry."  Congress- 
man Ford  was  born  July  14,  1913,  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  but  spent  his  chUdhood  In  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan. 

CONGRESSIONAL    SERVICE 

In  November  1972  he  was  re-elected  to  his 
thirteenth  consecutive  term  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  having  served  since  January  3, 
1949. 

Chosen  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  opening  of  the  89th 
Congress  January  4,  1966.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Leadership  In 
Congress  since  January,  1963:  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Conference  of  the  House 
diwlng  the  88th  Congress  (1963-64)  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee  for  over  nine  years. 

During  his  first  term,  was  named  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  In  1951,  was 
assigned  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
where  he  served  on  the  Army  Civil  Functions 
Subcommittee  and  the  Emergency  Agency 
Subcommittee.  During  the  83rd  and  84th 
Congresses,  was  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Foreign  Operations  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  was  on  the  Army  Panel, 
serving  as  Panel  chairman  In  the  83rd  Con- 
gress. During  the  85th  Congress,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration.  Remained  a 


member  of  both  the  Defense  and  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittees  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  throughout  the  86th, 
86th,  87th  and  88th  Congresses.  Was  senior 
Republican  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
before  becoming  Minority  Leader. 

Has  maintained  an  attendance  record  of 
over  90^0    throughout  his  24-year  tenure. 

EDUCATION 

Was  graduated  from  the  former  South  High 
School  In  Orand  Rapids.  Later  earned  a 
B_A.  degree  In  1935  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  where  he  was  a  member  of  Mlchl- 
gamua,  top  senior  honor.  Received  his  law 
degree  from  Yale  University  Law  School  In 
1941.  Admitted  to  the  Michigan  State  Bar 
(1941)  and  has  been  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  1965,  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity and  Albion.  Aquinas  and  Spring  Arbor 
CoUeges;  In  1968  by  Buena  Vista  and  Orove 
City  Colleges;  In  1972  by  Belmont  Abbey 
(N.C.)  College:  and  in  1973  by  Aquinas  Col- 
lege and  Western  MlchlgEui  University.  Re- 
ceived a  Doctor  of  Public  Administration 
degree  from  American  International  College 
in  1968. 

SPOBTS 

Won  all-city  and  all-state  football  honors 
In  Orand  Rapids  during  high  school.  While 
earning  three  varsity  letters,  was  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Michigan's  undefeated 
national  championship  teams  of  1932  and 
1933.  and  was  named  Michigan's  most  valu- 
able player  In  1934  playing  center. 

On  New  Year's  Day.  1935.  participated  In 
the  ShrUie  East-West  Crippled  ChUdren's 
benefit  classic  In  San  Francisco.  That  Au- 
gust, played  in  the  All-star  game  against  the 
Bears  In  Chicago.  While  a  Yale  law  student, 
was  assistant  varsity  football  coach 

In  1959.  was  selected  by  "Sports  lUus- 
trated"  to  receive  its  Silver  Anniversary  All- 
American  Award  as  one  of  the  25  football 
players  In  the  preceding  quarter  century  who 
had  contributed  most  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  1972.  was  awarded  the  National  Foot- 
ball Foundation's  gold  medal  for  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  game. 

MILITART  SERVICK 

In  1942.  entered  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving  47 
months  on  active  duty  during  World  War  II. 
Participated  in  3rd  and  5th  Fleet  carrier  op- 
erations aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  U.8.S. 
Monterey  (CVL-26)  for  two  years.  Following 
shore  duty  with  the  Naval  Aviation  Training 
Program,  was  released  to  Inactive  duty  with 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander  in  January, 
1946. 

POST  WW  n  CIVILIAN  LIFE 

Returning  to  Orand  Rapids,  resumed  law 
practice.  Received  the  Grand  Rapids  JayCecs 
Distinguished  Service  Award  In  1948  for 
work  in  various  community  projects.  The 
following  year  was  named  one  of  "America's 
Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men"  by  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  receiving  Its 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

FAMILY 

On  October  15,  1948.  married  Elizabeth 
Bloomer  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  Fords  have 
four  chUdren:  Michael  Gerald  (born  March 
15,  1950):  John  Gardner  (March  16,  1952); 
Steven  Meigs  (May  19.  1956);  and  Susan 
Elizabeth   (July  6,  1957.) 

Congressman  Ford  Is  a  member  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  Grand  Rapids.  He  maUi- 
talns  active  membership  to  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
AMVETS  and  Is  a  33rd  Degree  Mason. 

PCRTHER    HONORS 

In  November.  1963.  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. Author  (with  John  R.  Stiles)  of  the 
book.  "Portrait  of  the  Assassin"  (1965). 

Served  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  1968 
and  1973  Republican  National  Conventions. 
Since  becoming  Minority  House  Leader,  has 


delivered  some  200  speeches  annually 
throughout  the  country. 

Visited  The  People's  Republic  of  China  In 
Ute  Jime  and  early  July  1973  on  behalf  of 
the  President. 

Lauded  as  a  "Congressman's  Congress- 
man" by  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation when  It  conferred  on  him  Its  Dis- 
tinguished Congressional  Service  Award  In 
1961.  Was  presented  the  George  Washington 
Award  by  the  American  Oood  Government 
Society  In  May  1966. 

Chosen  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Achievement  to  receive  the  Golden  Plate 
Award  as  one  of  fifty  "giants  of  accomplish- 
ment." presented  during  the  Academy's  10th 
annual  Salute  to  Excellence  In  June.  1971. 

Selected  to  receive  the  AMVETS  Sliver 
Helmet  Award,  that  group's  highest  reoog- 
nitlon  of  Congressional  service,  at  ceremonies 
In  Washington  In  April.  1971. 

ELECTIONS 

In  the  1948  primary.  Gerald  Ford  defeated 
the  Incumbent  and  went  on  to  win  his  fl»t 
term  that  November  as  Representative  of 
Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional  District.  The 
district  was  then  composed  of  Kent  and 
Ottawa  Coimtles.  Due  to  reapportloiunent 
which  became  effective  with  the  1964  election 
(for  the  following  term),  Ottawa  viras  re- 
placed by  Ionia  County.  Another  reapportion- 
ment  slightly  altered  the  district  beglnnlnn 
with  the  1972  election. 

In  the  1972  election.  Ford  received  the 
highest  vote  total  of  any  candidate  In  the 
area  comprising  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District. 

5TH  DISTRICT  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION  RESULTS 


Elsction  year 


Op- 
Ford    ponents 


Ford 
major- 
ity 


Winning 

per- 

centige 


194«  (Kent/Ottawa). ..    74. 191 

1950 72,165 

1952 109,807 

1954 81,702 

1956 120,349 

1958 88.157 

I960 131,461 

1962 109,746 

1964  (Kent/lonia) 101,810 

1966 92,794 

1968 105,085 

1970 _ 88.208 

1972 131,174 


48,422 

27,219 

60.5 

36,303 

27.932 

66  7 

55,910 

54,660 

66.2 

47,  453 

34,249 

63.3 

58,899 

61,450 

67.1 

50.203 

37,954 

63  7 

65,  233 

66.228 

66.8 

54.044 

55. 702 

67.0 

64.488 

37,322 

61.2 

42.  700 

50,094 

68.5 

62.219 

42,866 

62.8 

55. 337 

32,871 

61.4 

81,573 

49, 601 

61.7 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1947,  1  year  before  Jerry  Ford  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  dis- 
trict, it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  In  that  city 
on  the  occasion  of  its  "Young  Man  of 
the  Year  Award"  dinner.  The  young  man 
honored  that  night  is  the  present  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, whose  nomination  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration,  and. 
I  believe,  approval  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

I  had  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
have  studied,  prior  to  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion,  the  record  of  Jerry  Ford, 
and  I  recall  that  I  said  "he  might  go  to 
the  White  House."  Eight  Vice  Presidents 
have  become  Presidents.  And,  of  course, 
last  night,  when  I  had  the  pleasant  op- 
portunity of  greeting  him  after  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement,  he  did  recall  what 
I  had  said,  and  he  named  the  year  in 
which  it  was  spoken.  Of  course,  it  was 
Just  a  little  touch  of  yesteryear  which 
I  reflect  in  the  discussion  here  today. 

I  do  believe  the  Senate  will,  as  has 
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been  Indicated  by  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  act  earnestly,  proceed  care- 
fully but,  hopefully.  In  an  expeditious 
manner,  to  approve  the  nomination  of 
this  very  fine  American,  this  seasoned 
legislator,  this  capable  and  courageous 
public  servant,  who  will  bring  to  the  po- 
sition a  commitment  of  high  purpose. 
I  believe  further  service  is  possible  for 
him,  thinking  always  of  the  cooperation 
which  we  need  so  much  in  this  country, 
not  only  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  but  the  understanding 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

We  can  be  a  country  of  unity  without 
unlfoi-mlty.  There  are,  of  course,  reasons 
for  differences  between  individuals  in 
this  body  and  policies  within  parties. 
There  is  the  opportunity  to  take  these 
differences  which  exist  and  have  become 
our  very  strengths  because  of  the  counsel 
that  we  have  one  v/ith  the  other,  and 
between  convictions  that  are  held. 

I  shall  support  the  President's  nomi- 
nation and  it  should  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  Senate  selection  ap- 
proval process  will  move,  as  I  have  said, 
tliorouglily  but  expeditiously  aa  well. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  SPACE 
SCIENCE,  VETERANS,  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1974— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  8825.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate con.slderation. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tis  follows: 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  of  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8825)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houslag  and  Urban  Development; 
for  space  science,  veterans  and  other  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and 
corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  edl 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  10,  1973,  at 
pages  33596-33597.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  conference  report  is  in  efifect  a 
supplemental  conference  report,  supple- 
menting the  first  conference  report — 
House  report  93-411— on  the  HUD. 
Sp?ce  Science  and  Veterans  appropria- 
tions bill  that  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  August  1  and  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

After  the  August  recess  when  the  Sen- 
ate considered  the  initial  conference  re- 
port on  September  7, 1  moved  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its 
amendment  Nos.  44  and  45,  and  follow- 
ing my  motion.  Senator  Brooke  made  a 
motion  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
these  amendments.  A  roll  call  vote  was 
first  taken  on  Senator  Brooke's  motion, 


and  his  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
58  to  30. 

Following  this  vote,  there  was  a  vote 
taken  on  my  motion  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments,  and  my  motion 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  83  to  4.  The  Senate  then  insisted  on 
a  further  conference  with  the  House,  and 
3  weeks  later,  on  September  24,  the 
House  appointed  conferees. 

The  conferees  met  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  10,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  identical  position  that  each  of  us  had 
on  July  26,  when  we  could  not  get  agree- 
ment on  amendments  Nos.  44  and  45.  The 
House  conferees  were  still  adamant  and 
wished  to  have  the  Senate  amendment 
restricting  the  use  of  Government  ve- 
hicles deleted  from  the  bill.  The  House 
conferees  argued  that  the  fringe  bene- 
fit of  chauflfeured  sedans  and  limousines 
was  necessary  in  order  to  attract  quali- 
fied individuals  to  take  important 
Government  posts. 

The  House  insisted  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede and  offered  to  include  in  the  con- 
ference report,  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers,  restsons  for  the 
surrender  by  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of 
the  conference  and  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  was  in  contention.  I 
could  not  agree  to  receding,  especially  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  Senate  vote  of 
83  to  4  insisting  that  the  amendment  be 
retained  in  the  bill. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  offered 
the  House  conferees  the  opportimity  to 
amend  the  Senate  provision  to  provide 
that  Secretary  Lynn  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  be 
permitted  to  have  the  use  of  his  vehicle 
for  transportation  from  his  dwelling 
place  to  his  place  of  employment,  but 
that  use  of  vehicles  for  lesser 
agency  heads  would  be  restricted. 
However,  the  Louse  was  not  in  any 
mood  to  accept  any  compromise,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  meeting  of 
October  10,  it  became  evident  to  me  that 
if  we  were  going  to  get  the  HUD,  Space, 
Science,  Veterans  appropriation  bill  on 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  going  to  be  neces- 
sary for  Ihe  Senate  to  recede.  Conse- 
quently, the  report  before  us  indicates 
that  the  Senate  has  receded  on  amend- 
ment No.  44. 

Mr.  President,  the  limousine  situa- 
tion Is  outrageous.  In  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  we  developed  the  facts  one  by 
one,  agency  by  agency.  Here  is  what  we 
found. 

First,  the  situation  is  out  of  hand.  The 
big  cars — limousines,  heavy  sedans,  and 
medium  sedans — are  used  by  everyone 
and  their  brother.  They  are  not  limited 
to  the  President,  a  handful  of  leaders 
of  Congress,  and  the  Cabinet  officers. 
Every  agenijy  has  at  least  one  and  many 
of  them  have  two,  three,  four,  or  more. 

In  this  bill,  HUD  has  five.  The  VA,  who 
told  us  originally  they  had  only  one.  In 
fact  have  two.  Both  the  head  of  NASA 
and  his  deputy  ride  aroimd  In  one. 

Second,  the  cost  of  chauffeurs  is  ap- 
palling. We  foimd  that  when  overtime  Is 
included,  the  average  annual  salary  for 
the  chauffeur  or  driver  was  between 
$14,000  and  $17,000  a  year. 

Third,  these  limousines  are  more  Im- 
portant to  the  heads  of  the  agencies,  in 
many  cases,  than  the  substance  of  their 
programs.  At  HUD,  for  example,  there 


has  been  a  moratorium  on  15  major 
housing  and  commimity  programs  smce 
last  January.  They  have  killed  new  starts 
for  public  housing,  for  moderate-income 
housing,  and  now.  due  to  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  for  middle-  and  even  upper- 
income  families.  But  they  insist  on  hav- 
ing their  limousines — not  only  for  the 
Secretary,  but  for  the  Under  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  as  well.  It  is 
like  that  old  line  from  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van— 

They  have  them  for  their  sisters  and  their 
brothers  and  their  aunts. 

At  HUD  these  cost  at  least  $85,000  a 
year.  And  that  is  too  low  because  the 
full  costs  of  the  cars  are  not  calculated 
because  they  are  leased  and  the  costs 
are  not  fully  shown. 

That  money  alone  would  provide  120 
units  of  section  235  or  section  236  hous- 
ing for  a  family  for  an  entire  year.  Yet 
those  programs  have  been  frozen  and 
one  of  them  killed  by  the  administration. 

There  is  where  the  priorities  are — on 
limousines  and  chauffeurs  while  the 
housing  programs  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  families  in  this  coimtry  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  lobbying  for  their  limousines  took 
priority  over  their  programs. 

Fourth,  their  use  in  many  circum- 
stances appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  ille- 
gal. In  almost  all  cases  these  cars  are 
used  to  drive  the  bureaucrats  to  and 
from  home. 

But  title  31,  section  638a  of  the  United 
States  Code  states  in  clear  and  precise 
language  that  cars  can  be  used  only  for 
official  purposes  and  that  oflQcial  pur- 
poses does  not  include  transportation  to 
and  from  an  official's  home. 

Except  for  the  President,  doctors  on 
outpatient  duty,  and  officials  who  must 
live  and  work  dozens  of  miles  from  their 
offices — such  as  forest  rangers — the  only 
exception  to  this  are  cabinet  officers  as 
such.  That  is  provided  for  in  title  5.  sec- 
tion 101  and  the  language  Is  clear, 
precise,  and  without  ambiguity. 

Yet.  when  we  asked  the  head  of  one 
agency  how  he  Justified  using  his  car  to 
drive  him  home  he  claimed  that  living  in 
Potomac  or  McLean  really  meant  that  he 
was  on  "field  service." 

We  found  that  the  chauffeur  of  another 
high  official,  whose  annual  salary  was  in 
the  $15,000  range,  had  been  paid  for  60 
hours  of  overtime  when  his  prtacipal  was 
away  from  Washington  on  business. 

If  Congress  acted  like  the  executive 
agencies,  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  have  a  chauffeur-driven 
limousine.  In  addition,  a  limousine  and 
chauffeur  would  be  provided  for  their 
administrative  assistants  and  the  chief 
of  staff  and  minority  staff  head  of  every 
committee. 

This  situation  has  gone  too  far. 

But  basically  it  is  unseemly  in  a  democ- 
racy. We  are  asking  the  average  family 
which  earns  about  $11,000  a  year  to 
cough  up  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
to  provide  a  limousine  and  chauffeur  at  a 
cost  of  at  least  $20,000  a  year,  to  him- 
dreds  of  bureaucrats  earning  four  times 
as  much  as  the  average  family.  That  is 
wrong. 

We  have  a  budget  problem.  We  have  a 
fuel  shortage.  We  have  a  crisis  of  credi- 
bility in  our  Government.  The  ordinary 
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people  of  this  country  believe  there  Is  a 
double  standard  for  big  shots  in  the 
Oovemment — in  their  salaries,  their 
prerequisites,  and  In  the  treatment  they 
receive  when  they  get  in  trouble. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  put  a  stop  to  this 
one  abuse. 

Rather  than  accept  some  minor,  pid- 
dling, do-nothing  language,  I  believe  It  is 
better  to  fight  on.  And  I  serve  notice  that 
it  is  my  Intention  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
rid  the  Gtovemment  of  these  abuses  not 
only  for  agencies  under  this  bill  but 
for  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

And  the  answer  is  not,  as  some  have 
suggested,  that  we  let  every  head  of  every 
agency  have  a  chauffeured  limousine. 
That  is  the  practice  now  and  is  excessive 
and  abused  and  outrageous. 

Also  in  the  pending  conference  report, 
Mr.  President,  the  conferees  made  an 
adjustment  in  the  limitation  on  the  land 
and  structures  account  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  In  the  bill 
that  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
earlier  this  year  the  limitation  was  fixed 
at  $125,000.  In  amendment  No.  45  the 
committee  has  Increased  this  limitation 
to  $425,000,  or  $300,000  more  than  the 
amoimt  initially  made  available  for  land 
and  structures. 

This  increase  was  necessary  so  that  the 
FCC  could  proceed  with  the  awarding  of 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
laboratory  in  Laurel,  Md.,  which  would 
permit  them  to  perform  the  sensitive- 
type  approval  tests  required  before  de- 
vise which  have  high-interference  char- 
acteristics such  as  microwave  ovens,  elec- 
tronic garage  door  controls,  medical  de- 
vices, ships*  radars,  and  so  forth,  are 
marketed. 

In  the  fiscal  1973  budget  the  Congress 
authorized  $600,000  for  the  construction 
of  this  laboratory  and  permitted  these 
funds  to  be  carried  over  imtil  fiscsil  1974 
in  the  1973  Appropriations  Act.  The  FCC, 
in  the  meantime,  has  received  five  firm 
bids  on  the  laboratory  project  ranging 
from  $857,000  to  $986,318,  which  bids, 
needless  to  say,  are  significantly  higher 
than  the  limitation  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
on  amendment  No.  45,  which  has  been 
reported  in  technical  disagreement  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  the  confer- 
ence report  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Yotjno 
I  am  pleased  that  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  on  the  previously 
passed  HUU.  Space.  Science,  Veterans  Appro- 
priations Conference  Report  has  been  re- 
solved. I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  on 
this  Important  appropriations  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 7  when  the  Conference  Report  was 
passed  and  so  I  shall  not  comment  on  the 
contents  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Vehicle  Use 
will  do  a  thorough  Job  In  studying  velilcle 
use  Government -wide  and  report  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  early  In  the 
next  session. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wm  state  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  45.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "406.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
$425,000  of  the  amount  herein  made  available 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
may  be  used  for  land  and  structures. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

"405.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $425,000  of 
the  amount  herein  made  available  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  may 
be  used  for  land  and  structures. 

"Sec.  406." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
GERALD  R.  FORD,  NOMINEE  FOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  others  in 
speaking  briefly  on  the  man  whom  the 
President  designated  as  his  choice  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  I  have  known  Jerry  Ford 
longer  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  known 
him  better  than  anyone  else.  However,  I 
have  knowTi  him  longer.  I  have  known 
him  for  nearly  40  years.  I  first  met  him 
in  1934  at  Yale  University  when  he  was 
a  first  year  student  at  the  law  school. 
He  was  then  a  coach  for  the  freshman 
boxing  team,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
He  was  also  a  coach  during  my  sopho- 
more and  junior  year  of  the  Yale  junior 
varsity  football  team.  And  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tliat  team  too.  So  I  have  known 
Jerry  Ford  for  four  decades. 

In  many  ways  he  is  the  same  kind  of 
man  now  th^t  he  was  then.  I  think  that 
the  adjectiviKTl  could  best  apply  to  him 
are  solid  and  square. 

He  is  not  a  man  of  imagination  or 
humor.  However,  he  is  a  man  that  the 
country  may  be  looking  fof.  As  I  have 
known  him  he  has  always  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  integrity  and  character.  In 
spite  of  his  present  disclaimers,  he  may 
be  the  most  likely  Republican  nominee 
for  President  in  1976.  If  he  is  nominated 
he  could  be  a  tough,  strong  candidate. 
Why?  Because  he  has  the  kind  of  whole- 
some sincerity,  the  kind  of  loyal  con- 
sistency that  mtmy  voters  may  be  look- 
ing for.  He  has  the  qualities  that  the 


people  in  the  country  will  like  and  sup- 
port in  1976. 

Of  course,  I  think  he  has  been  con- 
sistently wrong  on  almost  every  issue. 
But  that  is  my  viewpoint.  And  even  if 
his  political  philosophy  may  not  be  popu- 
lar in  1976,  he  may  come  on  like  a  tiger 
because  of  what  the  public  perceives  of 
his  straightforward,  reliable,  direct  char- 
acter. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Jerry  Ford 
because  I  have  known  him  for  so  long 
and  have  liked  him  so  well.  I  wish  him 
success  in  the  post  of  Vice  President.  He 
should  be  thoroughly  and  meticulously 
investigated  by  the  Rules  Committee.  If 
he  is  so  Investigated,  and  if  no  signifi- 
cant adverse  information  Is  developed  cm 
him  I  will  support  liim. 


SPECIAL   PAYMENTS   TO    INTERNA- 
TIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
748. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolution  by 
Utle. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  429,  a  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  748)  making  an  appropriation  for  spe- 
cial payments  to  International  financial  in- 
stitutions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  748,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  ap- 
propriates $2,203,000,000  to  maintain  the 
value  of  past  and  certain  future  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  international  develop- 
ment banks. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
item  last  March  19,  shortly  after  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  the  authorization  bill  be- 
came bogged  down  in  conference  and 
was  not  finally  enacted  until  Septem- 
ber 21. 

As  a  member  of  these  institutions  the 
United  States  agreed  to  maintain  the 
value  of  its  payments  and  contributions 
as  measured  by  a  conunon  yardstick — 
in  this  case,  gold;  and  there  appears 
little,  if  anything,  that  can  be  done  about 
appropriation  of  these  amounts  at  this 
juncture. 

The  Senate  Committee  concurred  with 
House  action  which  reduced  the  origi- 
nal budget  estimate  of  $2,250,000,000  by 
$47,000,000.  This  reduction  is  attribut- 
able to  a  $25,000,000  over-estimate  in 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  $22,- 
000,000  brought  forward  from  this  1972 
maintenance  of  value  appropriation  as 
having  been  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  for  those  payments. 

Slightly  over  $100,000,000  is  appropri- 
ated to  maintain  the  value  of  some  $833,- 
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000,000  authorized  but  yet  to  be  appro- 
priated to  these  international  institu- 
tions, but  as  can  be  seen  from  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Volcker's 
statement  reprinted  in  the  middle  of 
page  4  of  the  Senate  Committee  report — 
It  is  clear  that  maintenance  of  value  pay- 
ments wUl  not  be  made  on  those  subscrip- 
tions untU  the  subscriptions  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  payment  Is  made. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  appropriation  Is 
for  an  amount  "not  to  exceed  $2,203,- 
000,000"  with  the  entire  amount  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

It  is  true  that  this  total  appropria- 
tion is  In  the  amount  of  $2,203,000,000. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  how- 
ever, has  testified  that  its  effect  on  out- 
lays m  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  only  $12 
million  and  that  this  amount  will  be 
absorbed  within  current  estimates  and, 
therefore,  not  affect  the  ceiling  on  out- 
lays. It  is  expected  that  total  outlays 
will  be  $477,000,000  over  the  next  13 
years.  The  remainder  of  the  appropria- 
tion relates  to  certain  assets  of  the  In- 


ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  call- 
able capital  of  the  international  banks, 
both  Items  described  to  the  committee 
as  highly  contingent  with  little  likeU- 
hood  that  they  will  have  any  effect  on 
the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  reflecting  estimated 
budgetary  outlays  for  the  fisctil  year  1973 
and  fiscal  year  1974  maintenance  of 
value  appropriations  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  strongly  felt  that  there  was 
Inadequate  congressional  consultation 
prior  to  the  original  devaluation  an- 
nouncement on  February  12,  1973 — 
which  for  all  intents  and  purposes  trig- 
gered the  reduced  value  of  the  dollar  in 
the  international  market.  Therefore,  the 
following  language  was  added  to  the 
report: 

Durtng  the  course  of  Its  hearings  the  Com- 
EXHIBIT  1 
ANNEX  C 
ESTIMATED  BUDGETARY  OUTUYS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  VALUE 
(Fiscal  years;  in  millions  of  dollars| 


mlttee  was  startled  to  learn  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Oovemment  proceeded  to 
announce  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  with 
only  the  most  casual  and  summary  notifica- 
tion to  less  than  half  dozen  Individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  fact  that  even  this  was 
done  within  hours  of  the  announcement  and 
after  consultation  with  every  major  eco- 
nomic nation  of  the  world  makes  this  action 
even  more  appaUlng. 

The  ccHnmittee  directs  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  consulted  no  less  than  48  hours 
In  advance  of  any  future  action  likely  to 
affect  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances,  I  see  no  alternative  ex- 
cept for  Congress  to  take  this  action,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  there  being 
no  alternative,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  act  favorably  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  748. 
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65 
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to  pay  for  goods  and  services  turnished  to  borrowers  of  tfiese  institutions.  It  is  anticipated  that 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending^  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides for  payments  by  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  value  in  terms  of  gold 
of  the  holdings  of  various  international 
financial  institutions. 

These  international  financial  Institu- 
tions which  will  benefit  from  this  appro- 
priation are  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  legislation 
does  Is  this:  The  U.S.  Government  has 
appropriated,  over  a  period  of  years, 
billions  of  dollars  to  these  international 
financial  institutions.  It  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  other  countries. 
The  United  States  receives  nothing  In 
return.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  very  generous  with  these 
International  financial  Institutions;  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  vast  sums  of 
money. 


When  the  American  dollar  was  de- 
valued— and  it  was  devalued  twiceN^  a 
14-month  period — that  meant  that  the 
dollars  previously  given  to  these  inter- 
national financial  institutions  were  less 
valuable. 

So  what  happens? 

These  financial  institutions,  to  which 
the  U.S.  Government  has  voluntarily 
made  huge  contributions,  come  back  to 
the  U.S.  (jovemment  and  say,  "Since 
your  currency  is  worth  less  now  than 
when  you  gave  it  to  us,  we  want  you  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  value." 

The  legislation  before  us  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2.2  billion  to  take  care 
of  the  second  devaluation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  Previously,  In  May  of  1972, 
just  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Congress 
appropriated  $1.6  billion  to  take  care  of 
the  first  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar.  So  in  a  short  period  of  time,  from 
May  of  1972  to  October  of  1973,  Congress 
will  have  appropriated  $3.8  billion, 
almost  $4  billion,  to  the  international 
financial  institutions  for  one  purpose. 


and  that  is  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  as  a  result  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  American  dollar. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar  has  deteriorated. 
The  worker's  dollar  is  worth  less,  but  we 
do  not  reimburse  the  American  working- 
man  and  woman  because  the  dollar  has 
been  devaluated. 

I  recognize  the  situation  facing  Con- 
gress and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  agreements  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions provide  for  making  up  out  of 
U.S.  tax  funds  any  lessening  in  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar.  So,  in  a  sense. 
Congress  is  in  an  awkward  position. 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  voting  in 
opposition  to  this  measure  as  a  protest. 
I  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  this  joint 
resolution  as  a  protest  to  the  way  tax 
funds  are  being  hsindled  by  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  of  the  huge 
appropriations  that  we  have  made  to 
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these  international  financial  institutions 
to  help  other  countries,  and  then  con- 
sider the  fact  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  that,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
already  given  them,  that  they  come  back 
to  us  and  say,  "Now  your  currency  is 
worth  less,  so  you  must  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  value  on  the  money  you  have 
already  given  to  us."  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  revise  our  thinking  In  regard  to 
our  participation  in  these  financial 
Institutions. 

We  are  the  chief  supplier  of  moneys  to 
these  various  banks,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Iriter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Developmefit 
Association,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  We  have  poured  out  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  now  we  come  along  and  are 
being  forced  into  an  additional  appro- 
priation, as  called  for  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution, of  $2.2  billion. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  recognize  the 
difiBculties  facing  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  because  of  prior  agreements 
that  have  been  made.  But  as  a  protest, 
and  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  ^  protest- 
ing we  may  help  to  correct  in  the  future 
some  unwise  agreements,  I  ask  that  the 
Record  show  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  vote  "no"  in  this  $2.2 
billion  appropriation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  and  ask 
that  the  Record  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  likewise  votes  "no"  on  this 
joint  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  748) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself .  Mr. 
McOovxRN,  and  Mr.  Hathawat)  : 
S.  2583.  A  bUl  to  provide  bousing  for  per- 
sons In  rtiral  aresbs  of  the  United  States  on 
an  emergency  basis  and  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafford,   Mr.   Williams,   Mr.   Kek- 
NEDT.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.   2581.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind  to  provide  for  a 
strengthening    of    the    program    authorized 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eaclxton)  : 
S.  2582.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Development  Bank  to  mobilize  the 
capital  and  the  expertise  of  the  private  com- 
munity to  provide  for  an  organized  approach 
to  the  problems  of  economic  development  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  ffor  himself, 
Mr.    Statford,    Mr.    Williams, 
Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Taft,   Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  2581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind  to  provide 
for  a  strengthening  of  the  program  au- 
thorized thereimder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

STEENGTHENING    THE    RANDOLPH -SHEPPARD    ACT 
FOR    THE    BLIND 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  and  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Stafford,  Senator  Williams,  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Taft,  Senator  Hath- 
away, and  Senator  Pell,  all  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  I 
am  today  introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  S.  2581,  the  "Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

BACKGROUND 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  is  the 
latest  legislative  step  in  a  process  which 
began  more  than  4  years  ago,  on  June  20, 
1969,  with  the  introduction  of  S.  2461. 
That  bill  was  known  as  the  'Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind  Amendments 
of  1969",  and  was  a  measure  cosponsored 
by  51  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2461,  a  measure  very 
similar  to  the  one  I  introduce  today,  was 
Introduced  33  years  to  the  day  after  the 
enactment  of  the  original  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
author,  with  Senator  Morris  Sheppard, 
while  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Hearings  were  held  on  that 
measure  in  June,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber of  1970,  and  the  Senate  adopted  it 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  House  did 
not  act  on  the  measure  before  adjourn- 
ment of  the  91st  Congress. 

On  September  14,  1971,  I  Introduced 
S.  2506,  the  "Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for 
the  Blind  Amendments  of  1971."  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  that  measure  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  December  of  1971. 
The  provisions,  again  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  were 
Included  as  a  title  in  the  Senate's  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972.  Unfortunately, 
when  that  measure  was  brought  to  con- 
ference, the  House  conferees  indicated 
that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  provisions 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  House  because  of  its  germaneness 
rule.  The  provisions  were  dropped  from 
the  conference  report,  with  the  explicit 
imderstanding  of  the  need  for  action. 

The  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  No. 
92-1581)   states: 

The  conferees  stress  that  exclusion  of  title 
VII  (the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amend- 
ments) Is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  concern  for, 
or  disregard  of  the  need  for.  strong  and  for- 
ward-looking amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  The  conferees  expect  that  both 


committees  will  consider  these  matters  in 
depth  after  the  93rd  Congress  convenes. 

In  the  aftermath  of  hearings  on  8. 
2506  by  the  Subconunlttee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, a  resolution  was  sent  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  directing  that  he  conduct  a  study 
of  the  sources  and  uses  of  vending  ma- 
chine income  on  Federal  property.  That 
study  was  released  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Oflace  on  September  27,  1973. 
The  bill  introduced  today  is,  in  part,  the 
result  of  our  review  of  the  GAO  study. 

NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  belief  in  1969 
that  amendments  were  needed  to  protect 
blind  vendors  and  improve  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program.  Today,  more 
than  37  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
original  measure,  I  am  more  convinced 
that  action  is  urgently  needed.  We  must 
prevent  erosion  of  the  program  and  ero- 
sion of  blind  vendors'  income,  and  im- 
prove and  expand  opportimities  for 
meaningful  employment  of  blind  individ- 
uals. This  legislation,  S.  2581,  will  pro- 
vide this  urgently  needed  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  1972  fiscal  year  there 
were  3,583  licensed  blind  vendors  operat- 
ing stands  across  the  Nation.  According 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration, this  number  could  be  doubled 
within  5  years  if  the  proper  conditions 
exist  and  if  training  limitations  and  the 
onerous  restraints  of  undue  competition 
are  lifted. 

According  to  the  10-year  old  testimony 
of  a  representative  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  there 
were  in  1962  at  least  40,000  blind  persons 
who  could  be  trained  to  successfully  op- 
erate vending  stand  businesses.  This  sta- 
tistic underscores  the  need  for  expansion 
of  job  opportimities  for  our  blind  citi- 
zens. Even  that  high  figure  may  be  out 
of  date  by  now.  There  are  some  6.000 
young  blind  people  in  high  schools  today 
who  will  be  graduating  in  the  next  3 
years.  In  addition,  there  are  at  least  500 
Vietnam  veterans  who  were  blinded  dur- 
ing their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  either  job  opportunities 
must  be  provided  for  these  willing  citi- 
zens, or  they  will  be  subjected  to  the 
compulsion  of  accepting  welfare  pay- 
ments. As  I  have  said  many  times,  blind 
Individuals  want  a  helping  hand,  not  a 
handout. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  there 
were  878  blind  vending  stands  on  Federal 
property — 3  fewer  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  Increases  in  the 
total  number  of  vendors  and  stands  re- 
sulted from  active  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate industry  placement  of  blind  vendors, 
not  from  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

With  all  of  the  defense  Installations 
in  the  country,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting, if  not  appalling,  to  note  that 
the  Defense  Department  provided  only 
four  blind  stands  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  That  is  a  25  percent  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  year,  when  there 
were  three  stands  on  DOD  property.  The 
Air  Force  had  9  stands,  the  Army  17, 
and  the  Navy  16. 

The  blind  vendors  have  met  with  ob- 
stacles each  torturous  step  of  the  way. 
They  find  a  General  Services  Admin- 
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Istration  which  proposes  regulations  to 
reduce  the  kinds  of  articles  they  can  sell 
In  Government  buildings.  They  find  com- 
petition from  Federal  employee  welfare 
and  recreation  associations  which  op- 
erate their  own  vending  machines.  They 
find  military  post  commanders  who  are 
unwilling  to  consider  blind  vendor  sites 
at  their  installations.  They  find  the  im- 
plementation of  an  Executive  order 
which  results  in  the  placement  of  a  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  in  competition 
with  a  blind  vendor  on  the  same  Federal 
property.  They  even  find,  Mr.  President, 
If  reports  are  true — and  this  is  diflBcult  to 
conceive — that  an  employee  association 
at  a  major  Federal  space  installation  de- 
manded that  blind  vendors  give  10  per- 
cent of  their  profits  to  the  employee  as- 
sociation. , 

Other  incidents  and  situations  have 
been  recounted,  but  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely clear  that  major  abuses  are  being 
perpetrated  against  the  blind,  and  these 
abuses  must  cease. 

MAJOR   PROVISIONS   OF   S.    2S81,   SECTION    i 

Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  find- 
ings of  Congress.  These  are,  essentially, 
determinations  that  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program  has  not  developed  as 
it  should  have,  due  to  a  number  of  in- 
hibiting external  forces;  that  legislative 
and  administrative  obstacles  can  and 
should  be  removed;  and  that  such  re- 
moval will  involve  the  establishment  of 
uniformity  of  treatment  for  blind  ven- 
dors, guidelines  for  the  operation  of  the 
program,  coordination  among  agencies, 
improved  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures,  priority  for  blind  vendors  on 
Federal  property,  and  stronger  admin- 
istration and  oversight  functions. 

SECTION  3 

The  third  section  of  S.  2581  amends 
the  first  section  of  the  act  by  creating 
a  priority  for  blind  vendors,  with  regu- 
lations designed  to  assure  such  priority, 
including  assignment  of  vending  ma- 
chine income  pursuant  to  section  7,  and 
establishment  of  one  or  more  vending  fa- 
cilities on  all  Federal  property  where 
feasible.  Any  limitation  on  such  estab- 
lishment due  to  adverse  effect  on  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
narrowly  construed  and  fully  explained. 
The  General  Accounting  OCQce  found 
that  many  kinds  of  incursions  had  limit- 
ed the  existing  statutory  preference  for 
blind  vendors.  This  provision  is  essential 
to  the  health  of  the  program. 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  amends  section  2  of  the 
bill:  first,  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
insure  that  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  is  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  act,  to  require  the 
Commissioner  .to  establish  uniform 
standards  for  accounting  procedures, 
policies  on  new  vending  facility  selec- 
tion, income  distribution,  and  use  of 
set-aside  funds;  second,  to  eliminate  the 
age  requirement  for  vendors;  third,  to 
expand  the  scope  of  items  to  be  sold 
by  vendors;  fourth,  to  make  certain 
technical  changes;  and  fifth,  to  require 
satisfactory  sites  for  vending  facilities 
in  all  federally  controlled  buildings  after 
June  30.  1974. 

The  GAO  report  found  a  wide  dispar- 


ity among  State  agencies  in  their  opex- 
ation  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. Quantity  and  quality  of  .services 
vary.  Thus,  the  need  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  is  obvious. 

SECTION  S 

Section  5  makes  a  number  of  tech- 
nical changes  to  section  3  of  the  act.  re- 
quires State  agencies  to  agree  to  submit 
grievances  of  blind  licensees  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  provides  for  retirement,  sick 
leave,  and  vacation  benefits  for  blind 
vendors  where  a  majority  of  vendors 
agree  to  such  use  of  set-aside  funds. 

SECTION  7 

Under  section  7,  four  new  sections  of 
the  act  are  created.  New  sections  5  and 
6  of  the  sict  set  forth  procedures  for  the 
impaneling  of  arbitration  boards  to  re- 
solve grievances  of  blind  licensees  or 
State  licensing  agencies  in  the  opera- 
tion or  administration  of  the  program. 
Decisions  of  the  panel  may  be  appealed 
to  a  Federal  district  court. 

New  section  7  of  the  act  i>rovides  for 
the  assignment  of  all  vending  machine 
income  obtained  on  Federal  property  to 
blind  licensees,  and  to  State  agencies  for 
training  and  set-aside  fund  purposes. 
Income  from  vending  machines  which 
are  owned  or  leased  by  any  person,  group, 
or  association  on  September  1,  1973. 
shall  not  be  subject  to  this  provision  for 
3  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  or  remaining  depreciable  life, 
whichever  is  less.  Owners  or  lessors  of 
any  machines  for  which  contracts  ex- 
pire or  depreciable  life  remains  after  the 
3-year  period,  shall  be  compensated  for 
the  fair  market  value  thereof  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  section  ap- 
plies only  to  vending  machines  on  Fed- 
eral property  which  is  a  workplace  or 
office. 

New  section  8  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Stervices  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  through  regula- 
tions, that  good  training  programs  are 
provided  under  this  act,  and  under  the 
1973  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  that  State 
agencies  provide  upward-mobility  serv- 
ices for  additional  training  in  new  ca- 
reers, and  follow-along  services, 

SECTION    8 

This  section  amends  the  definitions 
section  of  the  act  to  give  more  specific 
meaning  to  the  term  "blind  person,"  to 
bring  the  section  into  conformity  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  act,  to 
expand  the  definition  of  vending  facility, 
and  to  define  vending  machine  income. 

SECTION    8 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assign  10  full-time  personnel — 
including  five  supportive  personnel — 
to  carry  out  the  act.  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  5108(c)  is  also 
amended  to  authorize  one  additional 
"supergrade"  position  to  help  carry  out 
the  act.  The  section  also  requires  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  blind 
individuals  in  hiring  for  such  positions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard program  is  small.  The  blind  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  are  not  a  militant, 
demanding  group.  They  are  sensitive 
human  beings  who  only  want  a  chance 
to  prove  themselves  and  live  lives  of 


quiet  dignity.  There  are  stronger,  more 
numerous  forces  that  vtlll  oppose  any 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  blind 
for  jobs,  a  reasonable  income,  a  modi- 
cum of  security  and  independence.  It  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
take  the  right  and  ♦Jie  moral  action — 
and  enact  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  program  and  give  more 
blind  people  their  independence. 

I  invite  colleagues  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ship of  this  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  2581,  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  Amendments  of  1973,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  measure.  I  also  ask  that  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  "Review  of  Vending  Op- 
erations on  Federally  Controlled  Prop- 
erty" (B-176886),  and  the  appendixes 
to  that  report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tills  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
Amendments  of  1973". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  after  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
blind  vending  stand  program  authorized  un- 
der the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  June  20, 
1936,  that  the  program  has  not  developed, 
and  has  not  been  sustained,  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  the  Congress  Intended  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  and  that,  In  fact, 
the  growth  of  the  program  has  been  Inhibited 
by  a  number  of  external  forces; 

(2)  that  the  potential  exists  for  doubling 
the  number  of  blind  operators  on  Federal  and 
other  property  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
program  within  the  next  five  years,  provided 
the  obstacles  to  growth  are  removed,  that 
legislative  and  administrative  means  exist 
to  remove  such  obstacles,  and  that  Congress 
should  adopt  legislation  to  that  end;  and 

(3)  that  at  a  minimum  the  foUowlng  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  Insure  the  continued 
vitality  and  expansion  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program — 

(A)  establish  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
blind  vendors  by  all  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  iastrumentallties. 

(B)  establish  guidelines  for  the  operation 
of  the  program  by  State  licensing  agencies. 

(C)  require  coordination  aimong  the  sev- 
eral entitles  with  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram, 

(D)  establish  a  priority  for  vending  facul- 
ties operated  by  bind  vendors  on  Federal 
property, 

(E)  establish  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures  under  which  fair  treatment  of 
blind  vendors,  State  licensing  agencies,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  assured, 

(F)  require  stronger  administration  and 
oversight  functions  in  the  Federal  office  car- 
rying out  the  programs,  and 

(O)  accomplish  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative objectives  which  will  permit  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  to  flourish. 

OPERATION    OF   VENDING    FACIUTIES   ON   FEDERAL 
PROPEKTT 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands 
In  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes"  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act")  approved  June  20,  1936,  as 
amended    (20   U.S.C.    107),    Is   amended    by 
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striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserting  In  Ilea  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  for  the  purpoees  of  providing 
blind  persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
greater  efforts  In  striving  to  make  themselves 
self-supporting,  blind  persona  licensed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  b«  au- 
thorized to  operate  vending  facilities  on  any 
Federal  property. 

■•(b)  In  authorizing  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing facilities  on  Federal  property,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  blind  persona  licensed  by  a 
State  agency  as  provided  In  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Commissioner,  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  General  Services 
Administrator  and  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  control  of  the  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  of  Fed- 
eral property,  prescribe  regulations  designed 
to  assure  that — 

"(1)  the  priority  under  this  paragraph  Is 
given  to  such  licensed  blind  persons  (In- 
cluding assignment  of  vending  machine  In- 
come pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act  to 
achieve  and  protect  such  priority) ,  and 

"(2)  wherever  feasible,  one  or  more  vend- 
ing facilities  are  established  on  all  Federal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  any  such  fa- 
cility or  facilities  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Any  limitation  on  the  placement  or  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  facility  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  placement  would  adversely  affect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
fully  justified  In  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  determine  whether  such  limitation 
Is  Justified.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  such 
determination,  along  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation. In  the  Federal  Register." 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  RESPONStBILTTIZS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Ran- 
dolps-Sheppard  Act  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (6),  respectively,  and 
by    inserting   the   following    new   paragraph 

"(1)  Insure  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  Is  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act;  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  within  180  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  establish  requirements  for 
the  uniform  appllcatl^  of  this  Act  by  each 
State  agency  designated  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  including  appropriate 
accounting  procedures,  policies  on  the  selec- 
tion and  establishment  of  new  vending  fa- 
cilities, distribution  of  income  to  blind  ven- 
dors, and  the  use  and  control  of  set-aside 
funds  under  section  3  (3)  of  this  Act;". 

(8)  Section  a  (a)  (2)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Through  the  Commissioner,  make  an- 
nual surveys  of  concession  vending  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  on  Federal  and 
other  property  In  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  Federal  property  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Service;". 

(3)  Section  2  (a)  (5)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "commission"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"agency", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "articles  dispensed  au- 
tomatically or  In  containers  or  wrapping  in 
which  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by  the 
vending  stand,  and  such  other  articles  as  may 
'je  approved  for  each  property  by  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  control  of  the  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  thereof 
and  the  State  licensing  agency  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  first  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
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of  the  following:  "foods,  beverages  and  other 
such  articles  or  services  dispensed  auto- 
matically or  manually  and  prepared  on  or 
off  the  premises  in  accordance  with  all  ap- 
plicable health  laws,  as  determined  by  the 
State  licensing  agency", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "stands"  and  "stand" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "facilities"  and 
"facility",  respectively,  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  mat- 
ter following  the  colon,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  (b)  Section  2  (b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "stand"  where  It  ap- 
pears In  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "facility"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  have  resided  for 
at  least  one  year  In  the  State  In  which  such 
stand  is  located";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  are  able.  In  spite 
of  such  Infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands". 

(c)  Section  2  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "stand"  in  both  places  In 
which  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "facility". 

(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  (1)  After  June  30,  1974,  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of-  the 
United  States  shall  own,  rent,  lease,  or  other- 
wise occupy,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  build- 
ing unless,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  licensing  agency.  It  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  (A)  such 
buUdlng  includes  a  satisfactory  site  or  sites 
for  the  location  and  operation  of  a  vending 
facility  by  a  blind  person,  or  (B)  If  a  build- 
ing is  to  be  constructed,  substantially  al- 
tered, or  renovated  for  use  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  the  design 
for  such  construction,  substantial  altera- 
tion, or  renovation,  includes  a  satisfactory 
site  or  sites  for  the  location  and  operation 
of  a  vending  facility  by  a  blind  person. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  (A)  when  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  licensing  agency  determine  that  the 
number  of  people  using  the  property  is  or 
will  be  Insufficient  to  support  a  vending  fa- 
culty, or  (B)  to  any  privately  owned  build- 
ing, any  part  of  which  Is  leased  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instriimentallty  of  the 
United  States  and  in  which.  (1)  prior  to  the 
execution  of  such  lease,  the  lessor  or  any 
of  his  tenants  haul  In  operation  a  restraurant 
or  other  food  facility  in  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing not  Included  In  such  lease,  and  (11)  the 
operation  of  such  a  vending  facility  by  a 
blind  person  would  be  In  proximate  and  sub- 
stantial direct  competition  with  such  res- 
tavurant  or  other  food  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'satisfactory  site'  means  an  area  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  sufficient 
space,  electrical,  and  plumbing  outlets,  and 
such  other  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  for  the  location  and 
operation  of  a  vending  facility  by  a  blind 
person. 

"(e)  In  any  State  having  an  approved  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  pursuant  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or  the  Reha- 
bUitatlon  Act  of  1973  (PX.  93-112) ,  the  State 
licensing  agency  designated  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
101(a)(1)(A)  of  such  RehabUltatlon  Act  of 
1973." 

DUTIES  OF   STATE    LICENSING   AGENCIES   AND 

AaarrsATioN 
Sec.  5.    (a)    Section  3  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "commission"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  "stand"  and  "stands"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "facility"  and  "facilities",  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  In  paragraph  (6)  Imme- 
[dlately    before    the    period    the    foUowlng: 


",  and  to  agree  to  submit  the  grievances  of 
any  blind  licensee  not  otherwise  resolved  by 
such  hearing  to  binding  arbitration  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6  of  this  Act". 

(b)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
before  subparagraph  (D)  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
such  subparagraph  the  following:  ";  and  (E) 
retirement  or  pension  funds,  health  insur- 
ance contributions,  and  provision  for  paid 
sick  leave  and  vacation  time.  If  It  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  operators 
licensed  by  such  State  agency  that  funds 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  set  aside  for 
such  purposes". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  6.  Sections  4  and  7  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  are  repealed. 

arbitration;   vending  machine  income; 

personnel;  training 
Sec.  7.  TJie  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  sections  5,  6, 
and  8,  as  sections  4,  9,  and  10,  respectively! 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section 
4,  as  redesignated,  the  following  new  sec- 
tlona: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  blind  licensee  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  any  action  arising  from  the 
operation  or  administration  of  the  vending 
faculty  program  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  who  shall  convene  a  panel  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  this  Act,  and  the  decision  of  such  panel 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  State  licensing  agency, 
designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  determines  that  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  that  has  control  of  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  protection  of  Federal  property 
is  falling  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulations  Issued  thereun- 
der such  licensing  agency  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary  who  shall  convene 
a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  piu-suant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act.  and  the  decision  of  such 
panel  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  par- 
ties except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convene  an  ad  hoc  arbitration 
panel  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  Such 
panel  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  give  notice,  conduct 
a  hearing,  and  render  Its  decision  which  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  and  review  as  a  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
such  title  6. 

"(b)(1)  The  arbitration  panel  convened 
by  the  Secretary  to  hear  grievances  of  li- 
censed blind  persons  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  individual  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  individual  designated  by  the  li- 
censed blind  operators;  and 

"(C)  one  individual,  who  shall  serve  aa 
Chairman,  Jointly  designated  by  the  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

If  any  party  faUs  to  designate  a  member 
under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  member  on 
behalf  of  such  party. 

"(2)  The  arbitration  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  hear  complaints  filed  by  a 
State  licensing  agency  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  individual,  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  Individual,  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  controlling  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  arose;  and 

"(C)  one  individual,  who  shall  serve  ai 
Chairman,  Jointly  designated  by  the  memben 
appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
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If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  member  on  be- 
half of  such  party.  II  the  panel  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  finds  that  the 
acts  or  practices  of  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  are  in  violation  of 
this  Act,  or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder, 
the  head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  shall  cause  such  acta  or 
practices  to  be  terminated  promptly  and  shall 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  panel. 

"(c)  The  decisions  of  a  panel  convened 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
BhaU  be  matters  of  public  record  and  shaU 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"Sec.  7. (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  all  vending  machine  income 
obtained  from  the  operation  of  vending  ma- 
chines on  Federal  property  shall  accrue  (1) 
to  the  blind  licensee  operating  a  vending 
faculty  on  such  property,  or  (2)  in  the  event 
there  Is  no  blind  licensee  operating  such  fa- 
culty on  Buch  property,  to  the  State  agency 
In  whose  State  the  Federal  property  Is 
located,  for  use,  In  accordance  with  regvila- 
tions  the  Commlaaloner  shall  prescribe.  In 
the  training  required  under  section  9  of  this 
Act,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3(3)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
with  respect  to  Income  which  accrues  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  regiUations  imposing  a 
ceUlng  on  Income  from  such  vending  ma- 
chines for  an  Individual  blind  licensee,  and 
any  surplus  shall  accrue  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)  of  thU  subsection.  This  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  income  from  vending  machines 
which  are  maintained,  serviced,  or  operated 
by  a  blind  licensee. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply,  with 
ref  pect  to  income  from  vending  machines  on 
Federal  property,  which  machines  were 
leased,  or  such  Income  was  provided,  under 
contract  to  any  person,  group,  or  associa- 
tion on  September  1.  1973,  for  a  period  of 
thi-ee  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments 
of  1973,  or  the  date  of  expiration  of  such 
contract,  whichever  period  Is  shorter. 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply,  with 
resjject  to  Income  from  vending  machines  on 
Federal  property  nrhich  machines  were 
owned  by  any  person,  group,  or  association 
on  September  1,  1973,  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  remaining  depreciable  life  of  such  ma- 
cblnee,  or  for  a  period  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  Amendments  of  1973, 
whichever  period  Is  shorter. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  vending  machines 
the  depreciable  life  of  which,  or  the  con- 
tract with  respect  to  the  leasing  or  furnish- 
ing of  income  of  which,  expires  after  the 
three-year  period  set  forth  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
compensate  the  person,  group,  or  association 
owning  or  contracting  for  such  machines  In 
an  amount  which  reasonably  represents  the 
fair  value  of  such  depreciable  life  or  con- 
tract; except  that  any  such  compensation 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount.  If  any,  equal 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  or  prematlpre 
termination  of  the  contract,  of  such  r^a- 
chlnes. 

"(e)  This  section  shaU  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  vending  machines  on  Federal  prop- 
erty which  is  an  office  or  workplace  used  to 
conduct  Federal  government  business. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  this 
section. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  ahaU  Insure, 
through  promulgation  of  appropriate  regu- 
lations, that  uniform  and  effective  training 
programs,  Including  on-the-job  training,  are 
provided  for  blind  individuals,  through  serv- 
ices under  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of   1973 


(PXi.  93-112)  or  under  this  Act.  He  shaU  fur- 
ther Insure  that  State  agencies  provide  pro- 
grams for  upward  mobility  (including  fur- 
ther education  and  additional  training  or 
retraining  for  improved  work  opportunities) 
for  all  trainees  under  this  Act,  and  that  fol- 
low-along services  are  provided  to  such  train- 
ees to  assure  that  their  maximum  vocational 
potential  is  achieved.' 

DKfTNTTIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  7  of  this 
Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(I)  'Blind  person'  means  a  person  whose 
central  visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or 
whose  visual  acuity,  if  better  than  20/200, 
is  accompanied  by  a  limit  to  the  field  of 
vision  In  the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree  that 
its  widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of 
no  greater  than  20  degrees.  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there  shall  be 
an  examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  or  by  an  optometrist,  which- 
ever the  Individual  shall  select; 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  'Federal  property'  means  any  buUd- 
lng, land,  or  other  real  property  owned, 
leased,  or  occupied  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  United  States  Postal  Service), 
or  any  other  instrumentality  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(5)  'State'  means  a  State,  territory, 
possession,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"(6)  'United  States'  Includes  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(7)  "Vending  faciUty'  means  (A)  auto- 
matic vending  machines,  snack  bars,  cart 
service,  shelters,  counters  and  such  other 
appropriate  auxUlary  equipment  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  being 
necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  articles  or  serv- 
ices described  In  section  2  (a)  (6)  of  this 
Act,  and  which  may  be  operated  by  blind 
licensees,  and  (B)  a  cafeteria  if.  upon  a 
demonstration  by  the  State  licensing  agency, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  Inclusion 
of  such  a  faculty  Lb  feasible  and  that  there 
is  a  program  of  training  and  suptervlsion  of 
blind  licensees  that  wUl  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skUls  needed  to  operate  such  a 
faculty;  and 

"(8)  'Vending  machine  Income'  means 
that  portion  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
operation  of  a  vending  machine  on  Federal 
property  that  normally  accrues  as  a  com- 
mission to  the  person  operating,  servicing, 
or  maintaining  a  vending  machine." 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  assign  to  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handl- 
cai>ped  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ten  additional  fiill- 
time  personnel  (or  their  equivalent),  five 
of  whom  shall  be  supportive  personnel  to 
carry  out  duties  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

(b)  Section  6108  (c)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 


"(12)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  one  additional  position  In  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  and  VlsuaUy  Handcapped  of 
the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration 
in  GS-ie,  OS-17,  or  GS-18." 

(c)  In  selecting  personnel  to  fiU  any  posi- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  blind  individuals. 


Randolph-Skeppard    Act     Amendments    or 
1973  Explanation  or  Provisions 

section  1 .  SHORT  TITLE 

"Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of 
1973." 

section  2.  FINDINGS 

Posits  a  nvunber  of  Congressional  determi- 
nations, including  (1)  program  has  not  de- 
veloped as  it  should  due  to  inhibiting  forces, 
(2)  potential  exists  for  doubling  blind  op- 
erators in  five  years,  provided  obstacles  are 
removed,  and  Congress  should  remove  them, 
and  (3)  certain  specific  actions  must  be 
taken  to  insure  vitality  in  the  program.  In- 
cluding uniform  standards,  coordination, 
guidelines,  priority  for  blind  vendors, 
stronger  administration  and  oversight,  and 
new  procedures  for  dispute  resolution. 

SECTION  3 .  operation  OF  VENDING  FACILITIES 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  is  revised  to 
give  priority  (rather  than  preference)  to 
blind  vendors  on  Federal  property.  The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Commissioner,  Is  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  protect  this  priority 
and  to  assure,  where  feasible,  that  one  or 
more  vending  facilities  Is  located  on  aU 
Federal  property  If  not  "adverse  to  VB.  In- 
terests." This  latter  term  Is  to  be  narrowly 
applied  and  fuUy  justified  In  writing  to  the 
Secretary. 

SECTION  4.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  RESPONSIBILITIXS 

This  section  amends  section  2  of  the  Act 
by  (1)  requiring  the  HEW  Secretary  to  In- 
sure that  RSA  is  the  principal  agency  to 
carry  out  the  Act,  and  the  Commissioner  is 
to  establish  uniform  regulations  for  each 
State  licensing  agency.  Including  accounting 
procedures,  new  vending  facilities.  Income 
distribution,  and  set-aside  fund  control;  (2) 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  make  annual  sur- 
veys, focusing  on  DOD  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice; (3)  eliminating  the  age  requirement 
for  vendors,  expanding  articles  and  services 
to  be  sold,  substituting  ''faculty  '  for  "stand", 
and  eliminating  references  to  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act;  (4)  requiring  blind 
vending  sites  on  all  Federal  property  after 
June  30,  1974,  with  certain  exceptions;  and 
(5)  adding  a  new  subsection  which  conforms 
the  Act  to  the  new  Rehabilitation  Act. 

SECTION  5.  STATE  AGENCIES  AND  ARBITRATION 

This  section  amends  section  3  of  the  Act 
by  changing  "stand"  to  "faculty"  wherever  It 
appears,  by  requiring  each  State  agency  to 
agree  to  submit  blind  vendor  grievances  to 
arbitration,  and  by  providing  a  means  by 
which  retirement,  health  insurance,  sick 
leave,  and  vacation  time  may  be  funded 
through  set-aside  money  after  majority  vote 
of  the  vendors  in  the  State. 

SECTION  6.  SECTION  REPEAL 

This  repeals  sections  4  and  7  of  the  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  State  Rehabilitation  Boards  under  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  (section  4). 
and  which  outlines  State  agency  procedures 
in  conjunction  with  the  Vocational  RehabUl- 
tatlon Act  (section  7) . 

section  7.  arbitration;  vending  machine  in- 
comx;  personnel;  training 

Thla  section  redesignates  sections  S,  6,  and 
8  of  the  Act  as  sections  4,  9,  and  10,  and  cre- 
ates four  new  sections  (5,  6,  7,  and  8)  of  the 
Act.  Under  the  new  sections  6  and  6,  blind 
llcenaeea    and   State    agencies    may    secure 
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binding  arbitration  of  tbelr  grievances, 
through  an  arbitration  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary.  Composition  of  such  panels 
Is  established  according  to  the  identities  of 
the  parties.  Arbitration  decisions  are  binding 
on  the  parties  and  are  final  agency  actions 
for  Judicial  review  purposes. 

Under  new  section  7  of  the  Act,  provision 
Is  made  for  assignment  of  Income  from  all 
vending  machines  on  Federal  property  to 
blind  vendors  and  State  licensing  agencies. 
In  the  case  of  vending  machines  which  are 
owned  or  under  lease  by  any  person,  group 
or  association  on  September  1,  1973,  vend- 
ing machine  Income  shall  not  accrue  to  blind 
licensees  and  State  agencies  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contract  or  remaining  depreci- 
able life,  or  for  three  years,  whichever  period 
Is  shorter.  Where  a  lease  or  depreciable  life 
extends  beyond  three  years,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  compensate  the  owner 
or  contractee  for  the  fair  value  of  the  lease 
or  depreciable  life. 

New  section  8  requires  States  to  provide 
effective  training  programs  and  upward  mo- 
bility programs  for  trainees  under  the  Act  to 
assure  that  their  maximum  vocational  po- 
tential Is  achieved. 

SECTION    8.    DEFINmONS 

This  section  revises  the  definition  section 
of  the  Act  by  providing  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  '•blind  person",  by  adding  "Commis- 
sioner"  (of  RSA),  by  specifically  Including 
property  under  control  of  DOD  and  the  Pos 
tal  Service  as  "Federal  property",  by  addlnr 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  "State",  by  defining  "vend 
Ing  facility"  to  expand  the  scope  of  vendo 
operation  authority,  and  by  adding  "vend- 
ing  machine   Income"   as   commission   pro- 
ceeds from  machines  on  Federal  property. 

SECTION    9.    PEBSONNEL 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  assign  to  the  RSA  ten  fuU-tlme  personnel, 
including  five  supportive  personnel,  to  carry 
out  the  Act.  The  section  also  amends  6  U5.C. 
6108(c)  to  add  one  "supergade"  poeltlon  for 
the  Division,  and  requires  special  considera- 
tion be  given  to  blind  Individuals  In  fllllng 
any  position  under  the  section. 

(Review  of  Vending  Operations  on  Fed- 
erally Controlled  Property— Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  General 
Services  Administration,  Department  of 
Defense,  and  Postal  Service) 

RXPOBT  TO  THE  SUBCOMMTTrEE  ON  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED, Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States) 

Septxmbxb  27,  1973. 
Comptroller  General 

or  THE  United  States,  _' 

Washington,  D.C.    - 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,    SubcoTnmittee    on    the    Handi- 
capped, Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  our  report  on 
our  review  of  vending  operations  on  federally 
controlled  property. 

Our  review  was  made  pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest of  August  9,  1972,  and  subsequent  dis- 
cussions with  your  office.  As  agreed  upon  with 
your  office,  we  have  not  requested  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies  Involved  to  provide  us 
written  comments  on  the  report. 

We  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  re- 
port unless  you  agree  or  publicly  announce 
its  contents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
DIGEST 

Why  the  review  was  made 

Pursuant  to  a  Subcommittee  resolution, 
the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 


capped, Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  requested  GAO  to  review 
vending  operations  on  federally  controlled 
property. 

As  agreed  with  the  Subcommittee,  GAO 
obtained  operating  data  on  vending  opera- 
tions at  federally  controlled  locations  and 
determined  whether  blind  persons  were  re- 
ceiving preference  In  operating  vending 
stands  at  such  locations  as  required  by  law. 
GAO  observed  the  potential  for  expanding 
blind-vendor  operations  at  the  locations  vis- 
ited and  reviewed  State  and  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  the  blind-vendor  program 
authorized  by  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee,  GAO 
did  not  request  written  comments  on  the 
matters  discxissed  In  this  report  from  the 
Federal  or  State  organizations  included  in 
Its  review. 

Background 
The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  enacted 
In  1936  to  give  preference  to  blind  persons, 
whenever    feasible,    for    operating    vending 
stands  on  federally  controlled  property. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  blind-vendor  pro- 
gram. U.S.  agencies  determine  where  and 
when  blind-vendor  operations  can  be  estab- 
lished on  Federal  pro|)erty  they  control. 

State  licensing  agencies  designated  by  HEW 
administer  the  blind-vendor  program  on  fed- 
erally controlled  property  In  the  50  States. 
Over  the  last  20  years — 
The  number  of  blind-vendor  stands  on 
Federal  and  non-Federal  property  has  In- 
creased from  1,543  to  3,229, 

Gross  sales  have  risen  from  $20.6  million 
to  $109.8  million,  and 

Average  annual  net  earnings  have  grown 
from  $2,209  to  $6,996  for  each  stand. 

In  1972.  3,583  blind  persons  were  In  the 
program;  HEW  estimated  that  7,000  could 
be  in  the  program  by  1980. 

Findings  aTid  conclusions 

State  agency  operations 

There  are  market  differences  in  how  the 

program  is  carried  out  from  State  to  State. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  services  provided 

to  blind  persons  participating  vary. 

Seven  State  agencies  GAO  reviewed  re- 
ported numerous  contacts  and  surveys  to 
locate  sites  for  new  or  Improved  vending 
operations,  which  resulted  in  an  additional 
61  blind-vendor  stands  established  during 
1972  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  property. 
The  net  increase,  however,  was  27,  since  34 
blind-vendor  stands  were  closed. 

Each  of  these  States  trains  blind  persons 
selected  to  become  vendors  and  persons  al- 
ready operating  vending  stands,  but  the  types 
and  duration  of  training  vary. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  6  of  the  States  reviewed 
reported  121  persons  had  completed  operator 
training:  the  other  State  did  not  maintain 
such  information. 

Inconsistencies  existed  in  methods  used 
to  determine  how  income  from  competing 
vending  operations  will  be  shared  with  blind 
vendors,  resulting  in  significant  differences 
In  the  amounts  assigned  to  the  blind.  In 
many  instances  no  Income-sharing  arrange- 
ments were  made. 

States  are  allowed  to  set  aside  portions  of 
the  revenue  from  vending  op)erations  for  use 
in  various  purposes  to  support  the  program. 
States'  policies  vary  as  to — 

The  method  used  to  determine  how  much 
each  operator  must  contribute  to  the  fund. 
How  the  fund  is  used  to  assist  operators, 
and 

Some  States  use  the  set-aside  fund  as  the 
Whether  any  fund  Is  established  at  all. 
primary   source    of   money   to   operate   the 
blind-vendor  program. 

HEW  has  not  developed  minimum  stand- 
ards of  program  operation  for  State  agencies. 


Officials  recognize  the  neod  for  providing 
program  guidelines  or  standards  and  for 
making  more  evaluations  of  State  agency 
operations  but  say  these  actions  cannot  be 
undertaken  because  HEW  lacks  people  to  do 
the  work. 
Vending  operations  at  military  installations 

Vending  operations  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  are  extensive,  but  its  regula- 
tions support  and  encourage  vending  opera- 
tions that  benefit  the  recreation  and  welfare 
of  Its  personnel.  This  gives  little  considera- 
tion for  the  blind. 

State  agencies  have  often  limited  their 
efforts  to  establish  blind-vendor  stands  at 
military  locations  because  military  officials 
have  not  been  receptive  to  the  idea 

Of  56  vending  stands  at  6  Installations  and 
the  Pentagon,  blind  vendors  operated  4.  They 
had  gross  receipts  of  $230,600  and  total  net 
Income  of  $38,000.  Other  vendors  had  gross 
sales  of  $12.6  million  and  total  net  Income  of 
$2.5  million  from  the  remaining  stands  and 
nearly  6,000  vending  machines. 

Vending  operations  at  military  installa- 
Uons  are,  for  the  most  part,  non-approprl- 
ated-fund  acUvlties  which  contribute  to  wel- 
fare and  morale  programs.  MUltary  officials 
said  blind  vendors  could  reduce  money  avail- 
able for  these  programs.  It  was  dlfflciUt  to 
determine  exactly  how  Installations  used 
net  vending  Income. 

State  agency  officials  visited  some  of  the 
military  Installations  with  OAO  and  identi- 
fied several  vending  operations  which  they 
believed  blind  vendors  could  operate.  These 
offldala  said  lack  of  success  at  military  in- 
stallations has  caused  them  to  reduce  their 
efforts  to  estabUsh  new  stands  there. 

Pour  of  the  six  mlUtary  bases  visited  had 
no  blind-vendor  operations.  A  total  of  46 
such  operations  are  located  on  the  nearly 
490  major  military  Installations  in  this  coun- 
try. 

MUltary  officials  must  be  more  wilUng  to 
grant  vending  operation  permits  to  the  blind 
and  State  agency  officials  must  Increase  their 
efforts  to  contact  military  officials  for  new 
permits  U  progress  in  this  area  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  made. 

Vending  operations  at  Postal  Service 
facilities 

Blind-vendor  stands  are  operated  in  some 
post  office  lobbies.  Most  vending  operations 
at  postal  facilities,  however,  are  located 
In  or  near  work  areas  and  are  controlled 
by  employee  welfare  associations. 

GAO  sent  questionnaires  to  291  postal 
faculties;  288  reported  a  total  of  68  vending 
stands  operated  by  the  bUnd  and  1  vending 
stand  and  2,873  vending  machines  controUed 
by  employee  associations. 

Employee  associations  had  gross  receipts  of 
$2.8  million  (including  commissions  on  vend- 
ing machine  sales  by  commercial  enter- 
prises) and  a  net  Income  of  $1.6  million. 

About  $86,800  of  the  net  Income  was  as- 
signed to  blind  vendors  under  Income-shar- 
ing arrangements;  the  remainder  went  for 
employee  benefits,  such  as  recreation  pro- 
grams, scholarships,  and  gifts. 

GAO  did  not  obtain  financial  data  for  those 
blind  vendors  having  stands  at  the  288  loca- 
tions, but  for  10  blind  vendors.  6  had  net  in- 
comes of  under  $3,000. 

A  Postal  Service  Internal  audit  report, 
dated  June  1971.  concluded  that  manage- 
ment attention  given  to  vending  operations 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  Insure  compliance 
with  Federal  policies  and  regulations. 

Expanding  the  program  will  depend  on 
postal  officials'  attitudes  about  establishing 
blind -vendor  stands  on  postal  property  and 
assigning  Income  to  blind  vendors.  State 
agency  officials  must  also  be  more  active  In 
dealing  with  Postal  Service  officials  on  these 
matters. 
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Vending  operations  at  other  federally 
controlled  buildings 

Blind-vendor  operations  are  more  preva- 
lent in  other  federally  controlled  buUdlngs 
than  at  Postal  Service  or  DOD  Installations. 

In  the  38  buildings  reviewed,  blind  opera- 
tors controlled  36  stands  and  279  vending 
machines,  and  nonbllnd  operators  controlled 
18  stands  and  393  machies.  Blind  vendors 
had  groes  receipts  of  $2.3  mUllon  and  a  net 
Income  of  $460,400,  while  employees'  asso- 
ciations and  commercial  vending  concerns 
had  gross  receipts  of  $1.9  million  and  a  net 
Income  of  $129,100. 

Employees'  associations  used  their  Income 
for  such  things  as  emergency  loans  to  mem- 
bers, parties  and  picnics,  and  assisting  hos- 
pital patients  and  their  families. 

However,  certain  activities  compete  with 
the  blind-vendor  program ; 

Cafeteria  ojierators  are  permitted  to  op- 
erate a  vending  s'wand  or  to  receive  income 
from  vending  machines  as  an  incentive  to 
maintain  good  cafeteria  service. 

Minority  business  enterprises  are  placed 
In  competition  with  a  blind-vendor  opera- 
tion or  established  where  a  blind-vendor 
operation  might  have  been  placed. 

Before  the  bUnd-vendor  program  In  feder- 
ally controlled  buUdlngs  can  be  expanded, 
priorities  among  competing  Interests — the 
blind,  minority  enterprises,  employee  asso- 
ciations, and  cafeteria  operators — must  be 
established. 

Matters  for  corvsideration  by  the 
subcommittee 
OAO  has  suggested  certain  matters  that  it 
believes  the  Subcommittee  should   consider 
in  its  deliberations  on  the  bUnd-vendor  pro- 
gram. 

CHAPTER     1 

Introduction 

On  August  9,  1972,  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
quested us  to  review  and  report  on  vending 
operations  on  federally  controlled  property. 
The  suggested  objectives  of  this  review,  which 
were  contained  In  a  Subcommittee  resolu- 
tion, included  obtaining  financial  data  such 
as  gross  and  net  receipts  for  blind  and  non- 
blind  vendor  o(>eratlons,  determining  how 
these  receipts  were  used,  and  recommending 
changes  to  the  pertinent  law  and  its  admin- 
istration as  deemed  appropriate. 

The  objectives  of  our  review  were  to 

Determine  the  types  of  operations  on  fed- 
erally controlled  property,  their  locations, 
and  who  controls  them. 

Obtain  aU  avaUable  groes  and  net  receipts 
data  from  the  operations  observed  and  de- 
termine how  the  data  was  used, 

Estimate  the  potential  for  expanding 
blind-vendor  operations  on  federally  con- 
troUed property. 

Review  State  and  Federal  administration 
of  the  blind-vendor  program,  authorized  by 
Public  Law  74-731.  as  amended  (Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act) .  and 

Determine  whether  blind  persons  have  been 
given  preference  in  oi>eratlng  vending  stands 
on  federaUy  controUed  property  as  provided 
for  In  the  law. 

Legislation 

Assistance  to  States  In  rehabUltatlng  hand- 
icapped persons  to  prepare  them  for  gainful 
employment.  Including  the  blind,  Is  provided 
under  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act.  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  31).  Services  provided  to 
the  blind  Include  the  acquisition  of  vending 
Stands  and  initial  stocks. 

In  1936  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (20 
U^.C.  107)  was  enacted  to  provide  blind  per- 
sons with  remunerative  employment,  enlarge 
their  economic  opportunities,  and  encourage 
their  self-support  through  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  on  Federal  property. 


The  act  authorized  operating  vending 
stands  on  Federal  property  and  stated  that 
preference  shall  be  given,  so  far  as  feasible, 
to  blind  persons  licensed  by  a  State  agency. 
The  head  of  each  agency  controlling  the 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
Federal  property  must  prescribe  regulations 
designed  to  Insure  that  such  preference  is 
given  provided  that  It  does  not  unduly  In- 
convenience agencies  or  adversely  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. » 

The  1954  amendments  to  the  act  provided 
for  the  assignment  of  vending  machine  In- 
come to  blind  persons  so  that  they  could 
achieve  and  protect  their  preference  if  ma- 
chines competed  with  blind-vendor  opera- 
tions. 

The  retention  and  use  of  proceeds  for  vend- 
ing operations  on  federally  controlled  prop- 
erty has  been  discussed  several  times  over 
the  years.  Existing  legislation  (31  U.S.C.  484) 
provides  that  all  moneys  received  from  what- 
ever source  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
shaU  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  unless  dispo- 
sition of  these  moneys  Is  speclhcaUy  provided 
for  In  31  U.S.C.  487.  Disposition  of  proceeds 
from  non-blind-vendor  operations  Is  not  spe- 
cifically provided  for  In  that  section. 

In  a  report  to  the  Congress,  dated  August 
10,  1949  (B-45101),  on  our  audit  responsl- 
biUtles  with  regard  to  employee  associations, 
we  stated  that  problems  had  been  caused 
by  the 

Tremendous  growth  of  Income  and  ex- 
penditures Incident  to  the  activities  of  vari- 
ous employee  recreation  and  welfare  groups. 

Withholding  of  such  nonappropriated 
funds  from  the  Treasury,  and 

View  of  many  departments  that  such 
moneys  withheld  are  outside  the  purview 
of  existing  statute  requiring  deposit  of  funds 
into  the  Treasury. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  welfare  and 
related  activities  in  the  Government  service 
and  because  Uteral  compliance  with  the  stat- 
utes requiring  deposit  of  aU  receipts  into 
the  Treasury  was  Impracticable  in  some  in- 
stances, the  report  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  clarifying  legislation  to  reform  and 
regulate  "the  entire  haphazard  structure  of 
so-called  'welfare  activities'  In  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment •  •  •." 

In  view  of  the  1949  report  to  the  Congress 
the  Comptroller  General  was  asked  to  advise 
on  the  practice  of  a  Federal  agency  using 
funds  received  from  vending  machines  for 
employee  activities.  A  decision  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  rendered  on  August  29.  1962 
(32  Comptroller  General  124).  stated  that 
funds  derived  from  vending  machines  on 
Government  property  are  required  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
authority  to  the  contrary. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Comptroller  General 
was  asked  for  a  ruling  on  the  disposition  of 
proceeds  from  vending  machines  at  locations 
having  no  blind-vendor  operations.  The  re- 
quest for  the  ruling  pointed  out  that  the 
profits  from  the  machines  were  to  be  used 
for  general  welfare  activities. 

In  a  December  10.  1952.  decision  (32  Comp. 
Gen.  282),  the  Comptroller  General  stated 
that,  although  the  legal  authority  was  doubt- 
ful, we  would  Interpose  no  objection  to  the 
continued  use  of  proceeds  derived  by  em- 
ployee groups  from  the  operation  of  such 
machines  for  employee  general  welfare  activi- 
ties pending  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  as  recommended  in  the  1949  report. 

More  recently,  our  General  Counsel  testl- 


^  The  act  requires  that  agency  regulations 
have  Presidential  approval.  This  authority 
was  delegated  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  in 
July  1971. 


fled  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Handi- 
capped Workers  In  October  1971  that,  since 
the  Congress  had  not  passed  clarifying  legis- 
lation, we  have  continued  to  follow  the  policy 
of  not  objecting  to  authorized  Federal  em- 
ployee groups  retaining  vending  machine 
proceeds.  As  of  August  1973,  legislation  had 
not  been  clarified. 

Program    administration 

Each  State  must  prepare  a  plan  describing 
Its  vocational  rehabUltatlon  program,  in- 
cluding services  to  the  blind,  which,  upon 
Federal  approval,  enables  it  to  receive  Fed- 
eral grants.  The  plan  must  also  designate  the 
State  agency  or  agencies  to  admmister  the 
program. 

Under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  designates  a  State  agency 
to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  for  operat- 
ing vending  stands.  The  act  requires  that 
this  licensing  agency  be  the  agency  that  ad- 
ministers vocational  rehabUitatlon  services 
to  the  blind.  The  State  licensing  agencies  also 
determine  the  types  of  stands  to  be  estab- 
lished and  their  locations,  provide  licensed 
blind  persons  with  necessary  vending  equip- 
ment and  initial  stock,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  required.  Issue  program  regulations, 
and  provide  a  fair  hearing  for  any  licensee 
dissatisfied  with  a  program  action. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  responsible  for  sur- 
veying vendor  stand  opportunities  for  bimd 
persond  and  Issuing  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  act. 

The  RehabUitatlon  Services  Administra- 
tion (RSA) ,  an  agency  of  HEW's  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Is  responsible  for 
administering  the  vocational  rehabUitatlon 
program,  including  the  blind-vendor  pro- 
gram, at  the  Federal  level.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  80  percent  of  State  program 
costs. 

Program    statistics 

In  the  last  20  years  the  number  of  bimd- 
vendor  stands  on  Federal  and  non-Federal 
property  has  Increased  from  1,543  to  3,229, 
gross  sales  have  Increased  from  $20.6  mU- 
llon to  $109.8  million,  and  operators'  average 
earnings  have  Increased  from  $2,209  to  $6,996 
annually.  Additional  program  data  is  pre- 
sented in  appendUes  I,  II,  and  III. 

HEW  officials  told  us  that  It  is  difflciUt  to 
estimate  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are 
capable  of  operating  a  vending  stand.  They 
believe,  however,  that  by  1980,  about  7,000 
blind  persons  could  be  in  the  program. 

CHAPTER    3 

Sfafe  agency  operations 
The  State  licensing  agency,  which  admin- 
isters the  vending  operations  program,  has 
the  authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  program.  These  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, which  must  be  consistent  with  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  may  contain  in- 
formation on  how  activities,  such  as  selecting 
vending  sites,  conducting  training  programs, 
providing  management  services,  or  operating 
set-aside  funds »  are  to  be  carried  out. 

There  are  marked  differences  in  how  the 
program  is  carried  out  from  State  to  State. 
Consequently,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
services  provided  to  bUnd  persons  vary. 

HEW's  actions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
directed  toward  solving  problems  or  approv- 
ing program  changes  requested  by  State 
agencies  rather  than  developing  program 
guidelines  and  standards  or  evaluating  State 
agency  activities. 

State  administrative  agencies 

The  vending  operations  program  Is  ad- 
ministered through  either  a 


•  Portions  of  revenue  from  vending  stand 
operations  that  State  agencies  collect  and 
set  aside  for  various  purposes  to  support  the 
program. 
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licensing  agency,  which  Is  the  State  agency 
designated    to    administer    the    program,    or 

nominee  agency,  which  Is  a  private  agency 
ixnder  contract  with  the  licensing  agency,  to 
furnish  services  lor  the  program. 
However,  the  licensing  agency  retains  full 
responsibility  for  managing  and  operating 
the  program. 

Four  of  the  seven  States  we  reviewed  used 
only  a  State  licensing  agency.  The  others 
used  both  a  nominee  agency  and  a  licensing 
agency.  State  licensing  agencies  and  nominee 
agencies  receive  funds  to  operate  the  vend- 
ing stand  program  through  Federal  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  grants.  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  grants,  and  set-aside  funds. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  a  minimum 
amount  or  percentage  of  the  total  Federal 
grant  be  used  for  the  program  or  that  States 
provide  a  minimum  amount  of  their  own 
funds.  Appendixes  IV  and  V  have  specific 
data  on  State  and  nominee  agencies  regard- 
ing staffing  and  funding. 

Actions  to  e3ta}}li3h  new  or  improved 
vending  sites 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  aa  amended, 
requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  make  sur- 
veys of  vendor  stand  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  on  Federal  and  other  property.  HEW 
has  delegated  this  responsibility  to  State 
agencies  and  provided  some  flnaclal  assist- 
ance for  this  task. 

Criteria  used  by  States 
Each  of  the  seven  State  agencies  we  visited 
had  its  own  criteria  to  evaluate  the  poten- 
tial of  a  site  for  supporting  a  vending  oper- 
ation. These  criteria  most  often  Included 
such  factors  as 

The  amount  of  income  the  proposed  oper- 
ation can  be  expected  to  produce, 
Competition  in  or  near  the  building. 
Availability  of  water  and  electrical  lines  as 
well  as  drains  in  the  vicinity. 

Cost  to  modify  the  space  to  accommodate 
the  fixtures,  and 
Employee  and  dally  visitor  population. 
Inconsistencies  exist  among  State  agen- 
cies' criteria.  For  example,  of  the  4  State 
agencies  which  have  specific  population 
criteria,  1  State  requires  a  building  popula- 
tion of  1,000  to  support  a  dry  vending  stand,* 
while  the  other  3  States  require  only  175  to 
300;  2  States  have  different  criteria  for  wet 
and  dry  stands,  while  the  other  2  use  the 
same  criteria  for  both. 

Site  survey  statistics 
The  7  State  agencies  reported  to  HEW  that 
they  had  made  370  site  surveys  during  fiscal 
year  1972.  During  the  same  year  on  Federal 
and  non-Federal  property  61  new  vending 
stands  were  established  and  34  were  closed — 
a  net  gain  of  27— In  these  7  States.  Nation- 
ally, 1,496  surveys  were  reported  with  a  net 
gain  of  87  new  vending  stands  on  Federal 
and  non-Federal  property.  Eleven  States 
showed  a  net  loss,  and  11  showed  no  change 
In  the  number  of  vending  stands. 

Reasons  for  not  approving  locations 
Federal  and  non-Federal  personnel   gave 
the  following  reasons  for  not  approving  vend- 
ing stand  locations. 

A  location  could  not  support  a  vending 
stand  operation. 

Agreements  between  the  General  Services 
Administration  fOSA)  and  private  cafeteria 
operators  prohibit  outside  vendors  from  sell- 
ing food. 

Commlsslona  from  vending  machines  cur- 
rently servicing  the  buUdlng  are  being  used 
to  supplement  cafeteria  operations. 

A  vending  stand  would  cause  undue  con- 
gestion and  would  disrupt  the  accessibility 
to  the  lobby  or  other  areas  of  the  building. 

•  A  dry  stand,  unlike  a  wet  stand,  does  not 
sell  beverages. 


The  population  of  the  building  is  not  large 
enough  to  support  a  vending  operation. 

Suitable   space  is  not  available. 

Factors  affecting  States'  site  survey  efforts 

Several  factors  affect  State  agency  efforts  to 
survey  potential  vending  operations. 

States  have  reduced  or  eliminated  efforts 
to  survey  Federal  sites,  partlcixlajly  military 
and  [Kjetal  facilities,  because  they  have  had 
little  success.  (Nationwide,  during  fiscal  year 
1972  Federal  property  had  a  net  loss  of  3 
vending  stands,  and  non-Federal  property 
had  a  net  gain  of  90  stands  as  shown  in  ap- 
pendix I.) 

States  lack  uniform  criteria  for  determin- 
ing when  to  make  a  survey  and  what  factors 
to  consider. 

State  agency  officials  must  rely  on  their 
own  Initiative  and  resources  to  learn  where 
potential  vending  sites  exist  or  will  exist  after 
new  construction  or  renovations  are  com- 
pleted. 

States  will  not  make  site  surveys  unless  the 
possibility  is  very  high  that  a  new  vending 
stand  will  be  established. 

Some  States  place  more  emphasis  on  sur- 
veying private  Industry  sites. 

On  the  basis  of  fiscal  year   1972  program 
statistics    and    our    observations,    efforts    to 
survey  sites  for  vending  operations  should 
be  Increased  If  the  program  Is  to  expand. 
Supervisory  visits 

Representatives  of  licensing  or  nominee 
agencies  make  supervisory  visits  to  vending 
stands  to  Insure  proper  operation  of  the 
blind-vendor  program.  As  a  general  rule,  rep- 
resentatives visit  vending  stands  at  least  once 
each  month. 

Of  the  seven  States  reviewed,  only  Massa- 
chusetts and  Texas  maintained  records  of 
the  number  of  supervisory  visits.  California, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Illinois  pro- 
vided us  with  estimates;  Maryland  and  Mis- 
souri could  not  estimate  the  number  of  visits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
actual  or  estimated  sujjervisory  visits  rep- 
resentatives made  in  five  States  during  fiscal 
year  1972. 


Number  ot 

Average 

vending 

numbai  of 

stands 

visits  per 
location 

Numbar 

(Federal  and 

SUte 

of  visits 

non- Federal) 

yearly 

California 

>  10, 656 

296 

38.0 

Dutrkt  ot 

Cotumbia 

1  1, 108 

75 

14.8 

Illinois 

>  1,SOO 

87 

17.2 

MajsactiuMtts.... 

680 

40 

17.0 

Texts 

3,997 

160 

24.9 

>  Estimate. 

Dtirlng  these  visits,  representatives  may 
evaluate  the  operator  on  such  matters   as 

Cleanliness  and  overall  appearance  of  the 
stand. 

Personal  appearance  of  both  manager  and 
employees. 

Management  efficiency,  such  as  payment 
of  bills,  effective  piu-chase  and  control  of 
merchandise,  sales  techniques,  and  com- 
pleteness of  weekly  or  monthly  rep<»tB,  and 

Putollc  relations,  I.e.,  attitude  and  relation- 
ship with  customers  and  employees. 

Although  It  appears  that  representatives 
made  a  substantial  number  of  supervisory 
Tlslts  In  five  States,  they  lacked  satisfactory 
documentation  supporting  exactly  how  many 
visits  had  been  made.  None  of  the  States 
could  provide  documentation  showing  what 
had  been  accomplished  during  these  visits. 

In  addition  to  supervisory  visits,  blind - 
vendor  operations  In  three  States  were  also 
subjected  to  financial  reviews  by  State  audi- 


tors or  certified  public  accountants  which 
covered  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1970 
through  1972.  The  reviews  did  not  Include 
examinations  of  program  operations. 
Selecting  and  training  operators 
State  licensing  agencies  are  responsible 
for  providing  services,  including  preliminary 
training,  to  persons  eligible  as  operators  of 
vending  stands.  However,  formal  training 
of  operators,  such  as  classroom  sessions  and 
on-the-job  training,  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  licensing  agency  or  the  nominee 
agency. 

Referral  and  selection  of  prospective 
operators 

Rehabilitation  counselors  or  specialists 
recommend  blind  persons  for  the  vending 
program  on  the  basis  of  their  being  able  to 
meet  the  entrance  criteria  and  their  interest 
In  oi>eratlng  a  vending  stand. 

Part  of  the  criteria  for  entering  the  train- 
ing program  is  that  the  applicant  must  be  at 
least  21  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  blind,  as  defined  In  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (46  CFR  409.1  (p)) 
pursuant  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

An  applicant  Is  also  subject  to  an  evalua- 
tion of  his  psych olog lead,  emotional,  socio- 
economic, and  vocational  histories. 

When  an  applicant  has  met  the  required 
criteria  he  goes  through  a  final  screening 
process,  which  determines  whether  he  will 
be  accepted  Into  the  program.  The  process 
may  include  a  personal  Interview  with  an 
official  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  or  the  licensing  agency  (as  In  Mary- 
land and  the  District)  or  an  evaluation  by  a 
screening  committee  (as  in  nilnoU).  Formal 
training  for  applicants  starts  after  accept- 
ance into  the  program. 

Training 

The  three  basic  types  of  training  provided 
by  States  in  our  review  are — 

Preliminary  or  provisional  on-the-job 
training. 

Formal  training,  including  classroom  study 
and  on-the-job  training,  and 
In-service  training. 

Of  the  seven  States,  only  Massachusetts 
and  Texas  provide  preliminary  or  provision- 
al on-the-job  training  designed  to  familiar- 
ize the  applicant  with  work  situations.  The 
applicant  Is  assigned  to  a  vending  stand  un- 
der the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  li- 
censed operator.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  applicant  Is  evaluated  and  the  State 
agency  personnel  determine  whether  the 
applicant  is  qualified  to  proceed  to  formal 
training. 

Formal  training  Is  provided  by  all  States 
and  consists  of  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training. 

Some  of  the  Important  areas  covered  In 
classroom  trai;Ung  are: 

Bookkeeping^  and  accounting  skills  neces- 
sary for  operating  an  enterprise; 
Merchandising,    purchasing,    and   display; 
Customer  relations; 
Pood  preparation; 

Markup  of  merchandise  and  percentage  of 
gross  profit;  and 

Sanitation  and  legal  aspects  of  food  han- 
dling. 

The  District,  Maryland,  and  Massachu- 
setts do  not  provide  classroom  training. 
Training  consists  primarily  of  on-the-job 
experience. 

During  on-the-job  training,  applicants  are 
Judged  through  stand  operators'  progress 
and  evaluation  reports  and  through  licens- 
ing or  nominee  agency  supervisors'  observa- 
tion. After  on-the-job  training,  successful 
trainees  are  licensed  (certified  by  the  licens- 
ing agency  to  operate  a  vending  stand)  and 
assigned  to  a  vending  stand.  If  available. 
If  an  applicant  Is  not  successful,  he  can  be 
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given  additional  training  or  withdraw  from 
the  program. 

Only  two  of  the  seven  States.  Illinois  and 
Maryland,  provide  for  periodic  In-servlce 
training  for  licensed  operators.  These  train- 
ing activities  may  Include  workshops,  semi- 
nars, or  conferences,  tailored  to  Improve  and 
develop  operators'  management  slcllls  and 
to  exchange  views  and  Ideas  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  program. 

Number  of  persons  trained  and  placed 
During  fiscal  year  1972,  121  persons  com- 
pleted operator  training  In  6  of  the  States 
we  reviewed;  58  persons  had  completed  or 
had  substantially  completed  their  training 
and  were  waiting  for  a  vacancy  or  needed 
some  additional  experience  before  placement. 
Income-sharing  arrangements  with  Federal 
employee  groups 
Section  101-19.206  of  the  Federal  Property 
Management  Regulations  states  that  em- 
ployee welfare  and  recreation  groups  and 
blind  vendors  can  share  operations  and  in- 
come from  vending  machines.  The  regula- 
tions provide  that  the  Regional  Adminis- 
trator of  OSA  and  the  Commissioner  of  RSA 
must  agree  upon  the  conditions  for  sharing 
after  consulting  with  the  sponsoring  Fed- 
eral agency.  These  regulations  apply  to  all 
property  owned,  leased,  or  occupied  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  which  GSA  has 
control. 

Federal  agency  regulations  provide  that 
a  portion  of  the  income  from  vending  ma- 
chines, which  are  located  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  and  which  are  in  direct  com- 
petition with  a  licensed  vending  stand,  be  as- 
signed to  a  blind  operator.  Regulations  of 
several  of  the  agencies  state  that  a  vending 
machine  shall  be  considered  In  reasonable 
proximity  and  In  direct  competition  with  a 
vending  stand  If  the  machine  contains  the 
same  articles  as  the  stand  and  Is  located 
so  that  It  attracts  customers  who  would 
otherwise   patronize   the   stand. 

Federal  agencies  have  not  applied  these 
reg\Uatlons  adequately,  and  their  practices 
have  not  been  uniform.  For  the  most  part, 
licensing  or  nominee  agencies,  do  not  have' 
written  policies  regarding  how  Income  Is  to 
be  shared  between  blind  persons  and  other 
competing  groups.  Arrangements  for  assign- 
ing Income  were  negotiated  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  were  either  verbal  or  written. 

We  found  that  the  percentage  of  compet- 
ing operations  Income  which  blind  vendors 
operating  in  Federal  facilities  received  varied 
from  State  to  State.  For  example.  In  some 
buUdlngs  In  the  District,  Texas,  and  Mary- 
land, blind  vendors  were  receiving  100  per- 
cent of  the  profit  from  some  machines  and 
profit  from  the  remainder  of  the  machines 
went  to  various  employee  associations  or.  In 
the  case  of  the  District,  to  the  Government 
Services,  Incorporated. 

In  other  locations  in  Maryland  and  Texas 
and  In  some  locations  In  California,  blind 
Tendors  were  sharing  vending  machine  com- 
missions on  a  percentage  basis.  They  received 
from  10  to  65  percent  of  the  gross  Income 
from  competing  vending  operations.  In  other 
instances  blind  vendors  did  not  share  any  of 
the  profit  from  competing  operations,  even 
though  State  agency  officials  had  attempted 
to  arrange  it. 

At  fotir  Federal  complexes  In  Missouri, 
blind  vendors  were  sharing  from  25  to  50 
percent  of  their  vending  machine  profits 
with  employee  associations — about  »25,000 
of  the  total  $78,000  profits  in  1972.  In  two 
Illinois  locatloiui,  blind  vendors  were  pay- 
ing 8  to  10  percent  of  net  sales  to  employee 
associations. 

Assignment  of  vending  machine  Income 
was  also  inconsistent  at  postal  facilities. 


Set-aside  funds 

States'  methods  to  set  aside  funds  for  use 
In  <^>eratlng  the  blind-vendor  program  vary 
as  to  how  much  each  operator  must  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  and  how  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  assist  blind  vendors.  Some  States 
do  not  set  aside  funds. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  specifies  that 
States  may  set  aside  funds  from  vending 
stand  proceeds  to  maintain  and  replace 
equipment,  purchase  equipment,  provide 
management  services,  and  Insure  a  fair  mini- 
mum return  to  operators. 

Fourteen  States,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  do  not  set  aside  funds 
for  operating  their  vending  stand  programs 
under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Of  the 
seven  States  included  in  our  reivew,  only 
Massachusetts  does  not  set  aside  funds. 

Reasons  for  not  using  set-aside   funds 

Massachusetts  officials  Informed  us  that 
they  do  not  set  aside  funds  because.  In  their 
opinion.  It  would 

Reduce  the  Incentive  of  some  operators  be- 
cause they  would  know  that  they  would  be 
guaranteed  a  fair  minimum  return  from  the 
fund. 

Invite  operators  to  report  less  than  actual 
gross  revenues  so  that  they  would  pay  less 
Into  the  fund. 

Make  It  necessary  for  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  employ  a  large  staff  of  poUce- 
oriented  counselors,  and 

Reduce  the  extent  of  proper  care  of  oper- 
ators' equipment  because  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  to  repair  or  replace  It. 

Although  Massachusetts  does  not  set  aside 
funds,  the  State  Commission  recommends 
that  a  reserve  fund  be  established  for  each 
stand  on  the  basis  of  the  type  and  com- 
plexity of  the  equipment  used.  The  operator 
agrees  to  use  this  fund  only  for  emergency 
repairs  and  for  replacing  minor  equipment 
and  to  make  weekly  deposits  of  not  less  than 
3  percent  of  his  gross  sales  until  the  stipu- 
lated amount  is  reached. 

States   that   use   set-aside   funds 

States  that  set  aside  funds  require  opera- 
tors to  contribute  monthly  to  a  set-aslde- 
fund  account.  The  amount  to  be  set  aside 
varies  from  State  to  State.  However,  most 
States  set  aside  a  percentage  of  either  gross 
sales  or  net  profit.  For  example: 

In  Missouri,  10  percent  of  net  profit  must 
be  dep>oelted  Into  the  fund. 

In  Maryland,  funds  are  set  aside  by  an 
administrative  levy  on  gross  sales  according 
to  the  following  formula:  First  $1,000,  no 
levy;  $1,(X)1  to  $4,000,  8  percent  of  gross  sales; 
$4,001  to  $6,(X)0,  9  percent;  and  above  $6,000, 
10  percent. 

In  California,  the  current  fee  schedule 
ranges  from  $1  for  monthly  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $1,000,  to  5.8  percent  of  gross  sales 
of  $8,500  or  more. 

In  the  District,  ftmds  are  set  aside  monthly 
on  the  basis  of  gross  sales  plus  vending  ma- 
chine Income,  according  to  the  following 
formula:  First  $400,  no  levy;  second  $400,  6 
percent;  third  $400,  8  percent;  everything 
over  $1,200,  9.5  percent. 

Use  of  set-aside  funds 
In  the  six  States  we  found  that  funds  were 
used  for  maintaining,  replacing,  or  purchas- 
ing new  equipment;  providing  management 
services;  and  guaranteeing  a  fair  minimum 
return  to  blind  operators.  Only  three  of  these 
States — the  District,  Illinois,  and  Missouri — 
guEirantee  a  fair  minimum  return  to  oper- 
ators: $95  a  week  In  Illlnots,  $400  a  month 
In  the  District,  and  $300  a  month  In  Missouri. 
RSA  officials  told  us  that  set-aside  funds 
should  be  used  to  make  payments  Into  a  pen- 
sion fund  for  blind  vendors.  Set-aside  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  because  the 


Randolph-Sheppard    Act    does   not   author- 
ize it. 

Because  a  great  share  of  the  blind-vendor 
program  is  funded  by  blind  vendors'  pay- 
ments Into  set-aside  funds  (see  app.  V)  it 
would  seem  that  set-aside  funds  should  be 
used  for  any  reasonable  purpose  that  would 
benefit  blind  vendors. 

HEW  actions  to  guide  and  monitor  State 
agency  activities 

According  to  HEW,  although  It  recognizes 
the  need  for  providing  program  guidelines 
or  standards  and  for  rnftKl"g  more  evalu- 
ations of  State  agency  actions,  ft  lacks  man- 
power to  do  so. 

HEW  resources  spent  for  the  program 
RSA  does  not  maintain  separate  records 
on  the  money  or  manpower  used  to  adminis- 
ter the  blind -vendor  program.  However,  RSA 
officials  estimated  that  less  than  2  man-years 
of  professional  staff  time  was  spent  on  ad- 
ministering the  program  in  the  headquarters 
office  during  fiscal  year  1972  at  a  cost  of 
$45,000  to  $50,000.  No  significant  Increases 
In  money  or  staff  are  expected  any  time  soon. 
Officials  could  not  estimate  regional  office  ef- 
forts but  believed  they  were  minimal. 
Services  provided  by  HEW 
Two  types  of  services  have  been  provided 
to  State  agencies :  ( 1 )  solving  problems,  such 
as  Interpreting  policy  questions  or  nego- 
tiating vrith  Federal  agencies  when  State 
agencies  needed  assistance,  and  (2)  approv- 
ing changes  to  State  plans,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  set-aside  fund  computation 
schedules. 

Other  services  provided  to  a  lesser  extent 
Included  preparing  training  seminars  for 
State  agency  personnel,  compiling  program 
statistics,  and  reviewing  State  agency  opera- 
tions. 

Necessary  program  actions  by  RSA 

RSA  officials  stated  a  need  to: 

Establish  minimum  training  requirements 
and  to  work  more  with  States  which  have 
weak  training  programs. 

Instruct  States  on  which  factors  they 
should  consider  in  evaluating  the  potential 
of  a  site  as  a  future  location  for  a  vending 
operation. 

Make  more  management  or  program  re-       * 
views  of  State  agency  operations  and  follow 
up  on  actions  In  response  to  recommenda- 
tions which  detaU  the  results  of  the  reviews, 
and 

Require  and  review  additional  reports  from 
the  States,  which  would  provide  information 
on  such  matters  as  program  personnel.  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  training  costs,  assignment 
of  vending  machine  Income,  and  the  number 
of  blind  assistant  c^jerators  or  employees. 

RSA  officials  said  t;hey  had  not  accom- 
plished these  tasks  t>ecause  they  lacked  man- 
power. They  considered  the  level  of  effort  of 
the  headquarters  staff — less  thaui  2  man- 
ysars — and  the  minimal  regional  office  as- 
sistance Inadequate  to  accomplish  necessary 
actions.  Also,  no  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  undertake  work  which  these  officials  stated 
could  benefit  the  program. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  manpower 
study  or  assess  Xhe  priority  of  all  tasks  to  be 
done.  It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  several 
major  management  actions  which  could  as- 
sist In  Improving  program  administration 
have  not  been  undertaken. 

CHAPTIX    3 

Vending  operations  at  military  installations 
Vending  operations  on  property  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  are 
extensive.  However,  blind-vendor  operations 
are  limited  at  some  locations,  and  other  loca- 
tions have  none  at  all.  This  has  occurred  be- 
cause DOD  Implements  regulations  In  a  way 
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which  supports  and  encourages  vending  op- 
erations that  beneflt  the  recreation  and  wel- 
fare of  military  and  civilian  personnel  and 
gives  little  consideration  for  the  blind.  Also, 
according  to  State  agency  ofBclals,  efforts  to 
establish  blind-vendor  stands  at  military  lo- 
cations have  often  been  limited  because  mili- 
tary officials  have  not  been  receptive  to  the 
Idea. 

We  reviewed  vending  operations  at  six  ma- 
jor military  Installations  and  at  the  Penta- 
gon,* as  summarized  below. 


Location 

Controlled  by 
blind  persons 

Stands    Machines 

Controlled  by  others 
Stands      Machines 

Fart  Belvoir  Va 

6 
12 

1,041 

Nortolk  Naval 

Shipyard.  V» 

Charleston  Navai 

Ba"m,S.C 

1 
I 

356 

361 
739 

Lackland  Air  Force 
Base  Tax 

17 

U 

6 

1,912 

Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif 

1,387 

Pentagon 

2 

188 

Tout. 


S2 


5,984 


With  the  exception  of  the  Pentagon,  which 
houses  24,000  employees,  each  location  had 
numerous  buildings  spread  over  a  large  area 
with  no  fewer  than  14,500  military  and 
clvUlan  personnel. 

DOD  regulations  and  policies 

DOD  regulations,  while  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
emphasize  the  need  for  and  Importance  of 
an  adequate  morale  and  welfare  program 
which  is  not  to  be  Jeopardized  by  blind- 
vendor  operations.  Implementation  of  these 
regulations  has  severely  limited  the  blind- 
vendor  program  on  DOD  property. 

DOD  has  traditionally  used  nonappro- 
priated fund  operations,  such  as  post  ex- 
changes, movie  theaters,  and  restaurants  to 
foster  the  morale  and  welfare  of  Its  person- 
nel. Revenue  from  these  activities  Is  to  be 
used  to  supplement  appropriated  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

DOD  regulations,  dated  August  1963,  state 
that  a  blind  person  licensed  by  a  State 
agency  will  be  given  preference  to  operate  a 
vending  stand  where  feasible.  A  local  com- 
manding officer  may  deny  or  revoke  this 
preference  tf  security  or  sanitary  standards 
are  not  met  or  for  any  other  reasons  where 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  woiild  be 
adversely  affected  or  DOD  would  be  \induly 
Inconvenienced. 

The  regulations  provide  further  that  per- 
mission to  operate  a  blind-vendor  stand  will 
not  be  granted : 

'••  •  •  If  to  do  so  would  seriously  affect 
the  primary  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  reducmg  revenue  below  the  point 
which  Is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
reasonably  adequate  moi'ale  and  welfare 
program.  •  •  •  No  permits  should  be  granted 
that  wUl  place  the  morale  and  welfare  pro- 
gram In  Jeopardy." 


•  Although  the  Pentagon  Is  actually  a  QSA 
building,  we  discuss  Its  vending  operations  In 
this  chapter  because  DOD  plays  a  significant 
role  In  determining  what  operations  are  per- 
mitted In  the  Pentagon.  Although  the  7  In- 
stallations visited  represented  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  nearly  490  military  Installa- 
tions in  the  country,  they  were  Important  In 
terms  of  size  and  number  of  servicemen  In- 
volved. Also,  each  branch  of  service  was  rep- 
resented and  the  Installations  were  geo- 
graphically dispersed. 


According  to  DOD  regxilatlons,  preference 
to  blind  vendors  U  protected  from  unfair 
or  unreasonable  competition  by  vending 
machines.  The  regulations  provide  that  a 
blind  vendor  Is  to  acquire  the  income  from 
these  machines,  If  they  are  operated  In  rea- 
sonable proximity  to  a  blind-vendor  stand 
and  if  they  sell  the  same  items. 

A  final.  Important  provision  of  the  DOD 
regulations  Is  that  if  a  local  commander  and 
the  State  agency  cannot  agree  on  granting  a 
permit  to  operate  a  blind-vendor  stand  or  on 
the  terms  of  a  permit,  the  State  agency  can 
appeal  such  disagreements.  DOD  adminis- 
ters this  appeal  procedure. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  regu- 
lations which  essentially  repeat  the  provi- 
sions of  the  DOD  regulations  regarding  blind- 
vendor  stands.  However,  In  Implementing 
these  regulations,  EXDD  officials  have  limited 
the  blind-vendor  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  4S  of  878  blind-vendor  stands  on  fed- 
erally controlled  property  were  on  DOD  prop- 
erty. 

Financial  results 
'According  to  the  most  recent  financial 
data  available,  annual  gross  sales  from  vend- 
ing operations  at  the  seven  locations  visited 
were  over  $12.8  million.  Of  this  amount, 
blind  vendors'  gross  receipts  were  about 
9230.600,  while  various  nonappropriated  fund 
organizations  and  commercial  vendmg  con- 
cerns had  gross  sales  of  $9.3  million  and  $3.3 
million,  respectively.  In  addition,  the  non- 
appropriated fund  organizations  earned 
$900,000  In  commissions  from  vending  ma- 
chines to  bring  their  total  gross  receipts  to 
$10.2  million.  (See  appendix  VI.) 

The  total  net  income  blind  vendors  earned 
from  four  operations  at  three  military  In- 
stallations was  $38,000.  (This  represents  all 
blind-vendor  operations  at  the  seven  instal- 
lations.) The  net  Income  of  the  various  non- 
appropriated fund  organizations  from  vend- 
ing operations  at  these  seven  locations 
totaled  about  $2.5  million.  Generally,  com- 
mercial concerns  could  not  furnish  us  net 
Income  data  from  their  operations  at  the 
locations  we  reviewed  because  Uieir  account- 
ing records  were  not  organized  to  show  this 
data. 

Blind  vendors  received  income  from  4 
vending  stands  and  no  vending  machines, 
while  nonbllnd  operators  received  income 
from  53  vendmg  stands  and  5.984  vending 
machines. 

The  four  blind  vendors,  who  had  a  total 
annual  net  Income  of  $38,000,  had  mdlvldual 
Incomes  rangmg  from  $4,000  to  $16,000.  These 
vendors  received  no  income  from  operating 
vendmg  machmes  or  through  assignment  of 
Income  from  competmg  machines  or  other 
vendmg  operations. 

Non-bllnd-vendor  Income 
Various  nonappropriated  fund  organiza- 
tions shared  the  annual  net  Income  of  $2.5 
million  for  nonbimd  operators.  At  one  Instal- 
lation the  annual  net  Income  from  vendmg 
machmes  was  $4,500;  at  the  remaining  mstal- 
latlons,  annual  net  Incomes  ranged  from 
$156,000  to  $792,000. 

Because  of  the  type  of  financial  records 
maintained,  we  could  not  obtain  net  Income 
data  on  each  mdlvldual  vendmg  operation 
but  only  for  all  vending  operations  at  an 
installation.  We  were  able,  however,  to  obtam 
Individual  gross  receipts  data  for  most  of  the 
operations. 

The  62  vending  stands  operated  by  non- 
blind  organizations  had  total  gross  receipts 
of  $5.5  million  and  total  net  mcome  of  $636,- 
800.  For  all  vending  machme  operations, 
gross  receipts  totaled  $4.8  million.  Including 
commissions  of  $900,000  on  vending  machine 
sales  by  commercial  enterprises,  and  the  net 
Income  was  $1.8  million.  However,  a  dlaad- 
vantage  Is  that  machines  are  often  located 
over  a  large  area  on  a  military  installation. 


both  Inside  and  outside  of  numerous  build- 
ings, which  makes  servicing  them  difficult. 
In  several  cases,  machmes  were  grouped  in  a 
building,  which  made  them  easier  to  service. 
In  nine  cases  at  three  of  the  locations 
reviewed,  we  were  able  to  obtain  data  which 
showed  that  gross  receipts  from  vendmg  ma- 
chines grouped  In  a  building  ranged  from 
$27,000  to  $86,000.  smce  total  vending  ma- 
chine results  showed  that  net  Income  ex- 
ceeded 30  percent  of  gross  receipts,  all  of  the 
locations  where  machines  were  grouped  m  a 
building  appear  to  have  the  potential  to 
financially  supp>ort  one  or  more  blind  persons. 

Use  of  Income  by  nonbllnd  vendors 

The  majority  of  nonbllnd  vendors  are  the 
post  exchange  systems  of  the  various  serv- 
ices— the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Serv- 
ice, the  Navy  Exchange,  the  Marine  Corps 
Exchange — the  Special  Services,  post  central 
welfare  funds,  employee  cooperative  associa- 
tions, post  restaurants,  and  open  messes. 
These  organizations,  for  the  most  part,  oper- 
ate on  nonappropriated  funds  and  must  abide 
by  DOD  regulations. 

Determining  how  these  organizations  used 
net  mcome  was  difficult,  smce  the  money 
passes  through  several  admmistratlve  orga- 
nizations until  It  reaches  the  organization 
which  provides  direct  services.  The  follow- 
mg  examples  will  demonstrate  the  complex- 
ity of  following  funds  to  determme  their  use. 

All  net  mcome  from  three  Installations' 
Post  Exchange  operations  Included  m  our 
review  is  forwarded  to  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  Headquarters  m 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  Exchange  Service  uses 
some  of  these  funds  to  finance  Its  operations. 

Dividends  declared  by  the  Exchange  Serv- 
ice are  paid  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Cen- 
tral Welfare  Board  In  the  District,  where 
they  are  apportioned  to  the  two  services' 
central  welfare  funds.  Central  welfare  funds 
then  allocate  funds  to  commands,  which  In 
turn  allocate  funds  to  camps,  posts,  and  sta- 
tions to  provide  recreational  activities  and 
equipment.  Sizable  amounts  are  retained  at 
the  central  welfare  fund  levels  to  finance 
major  projects,  such  as  construction  of  facil- 
ities to  house  nonappropriated  fund  activ- 
ities at  military  Installations. 

The  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  also  have  cen- 
tral organl2^atlons  that  receive  and  retam  a 
portion  of  net  receipts/  from  mstallatlons. 
For  example,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Janu- 
ary 1973,  the  Post  Exchange  at  a  major  In- 
stallation earned  a  net  profit  of  $1,824,000 
from  all  operations,  Includmg  vendmg  op- 
erations. The  net  profit  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Installation  recreation  fund $900,000 

Central  construction  fund 880,000 

Retained  by  the  Exchange  for  var- 
ious purposes   44,000 


Total 1,824,000 

The  Navy  Exchange  divides  its  net  re- 
ceipts between  local  and  national  morale 
and  welfare  programs.  One  naval  installa- 
tion shares  60  percent  of  net  receipts  (on 
the  basis  of  sales)  among  three  compo- 
nents— the  Naval  Station,  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Naval  Weapons  Station.  The 
Commanders  of  these  activities  are  respon- 
sible for  using  these  funds  In  addition  to 
appropriated  funds  to  provide  morale  and 
welfare  programs.  The  remaming  40  percent 
of  the  net  receipts  are  forwarded  to  a  p)ool 
of  funds  controlled  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  for  morale  and  welfare  programs 
throughout  the  Navy. 

Military  and  State  agency  officials'  views  on 
blind-vendor  operations 
Military  and  State  agency  officials  ex- 
pressed opposing  views  regju-dmg  the  feasi- 
bility of  bimd  persons  operatmg  vending 
stands  at  military  installations. 
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Military  officials  views  chaptxb  «  erator  from  other  vending  machines  shall  b« 

At  a  location  which  had  one  blind-vendor  Vending  operations  at  Postal  Service  determined  by  the  postel  official  in  charge 

stand,  officials  did   not  foresee  program  ex-  facilities  and  the  State  licensing  agency  on  the  basis 

panslon  because  they  believed  more  blind-         Although  bimd  vendors  operate  stands  m  °^  *^^  following. 

vendor    stands    would    Je<H>ardlze    cafeteria  some  poet  office  lobbies,  moet  vending  op-         *•  Proximity  to  and  competition  with  the 

operations  run  by  a  commercial  concern  or  eratlons  at  postal  facilities  are  located  In  or  vending  stand; 

that    the    staxids    could    not    compete    with  near  work  areas  and  are  controlled  by  em-         ^-  Income  which  accrues  to  the  operator 

other  operations,  such  as  cafeterias  and  mess  ployee  welfare  associations.  As  a  result,  op-  from  the  stand  operation;   and 

clubs.  portunltlee  for  bllnd-vendcH-  operations  gen-  ^-  Profits  from  vending  machmes  not  op- 

Offlclala  at  another  base  InfcHined  ua  that  erally  have  been  limited  to  that  part  of  the  «™^ed  m  connection  with  the  stand."  (Em- 

a  blind  vendor  could  encoimter  several  prob-  postal  facility  accessible  to  the  public.  In  ad-  Pbasls  supplied.) 

lems  operating  there.  Including  theft,  regu-  dlUon,  postal  officials  have  Interpreted  Poe-  Postal  Service  officials  gave  us  various  m- 
lated  prices,  sanitation  requirements,  com-  tal  Service  regulations  In  a  manner  that  has  terpretatlons  of  some  of  the  provisions  m  the 
petition  from  other  operations,  and  rising  not  been  advantageous  to  the  blind,  and  regulations.  Some  officials  said  that  blind- 
labor  costs.  Officials  at  this  base  and  at  one  regulations  on  assigning  vending  machine  v«°dor  stands  could  be  approved  only  for 
other  said  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Income  to  blind  vendors  have  not  been  ap-  Public  areas  of  the  post  offices  becavise  of  the 
Service  regulations  have  no  provision  spe-  piled  consistently.  potential  danger  to  bimd  persons  m  work 
clfically  considering  the  bimd  in  selecting  We  attempted  to  obtam  daU  through  ques-  *™*"  ^^'^  employee  resistance  to  any  reduc- 
contractors  to  carry  out  operations.  tlonnalres  on  vending  operations  at  291  m»J-  ^^^'^  ^  ^^^  associations'  vending  mcome. 

MUltary  officials  also  expressed  the  follow-  or  facilities,  of  which  285  are  flrst-clase  poet  °°*  regional  Postal  Service  official,  who  sup- 

Ing  concerns.  offices,  located  m  3  of  the  6  portal  regions —  ported     this     mterpretatlon,     acknowledged 

Exchange    Service    operations    are    exempt  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region,  the  Gen-  several    bimd    vendors    operatmg    stands    m 

from  certain  State  taxes  whereas  bimd  ven-  <^    R<«»o°     (Chicago) ,    and    the    Western  P^^^  **"^  Z^'Jf'  "*"  ^  ^^  '^^°'^-  ^"*  ^^ 

dors  would  not  be  exempt  and  would  have  Region  (San  Francisco).  We  visited  nine  of  i^"   "^'*   '^^   occurred   before   the   Postal 

to  charge  higher  prices.  these    locations.    Our    sample    was    selected  °e""ce  was  created. 

Bimd    vendors    would    need    to   be   super-  Primarily  on  the  basis  of  postal  revenues  re-  ^.."^^f'^^*"*     vendmg     machme     mcome     to 

vised  carefully  ported  by  over  6.100  major  facilities.  bimd  vendors  Is  not  done  consistently  be- 

Kxpandmg  the  blind  vendor  program  could         0^«^  »8  percent  of  the  facilities  responded  ^^^Z^^ ^^t^^?"f^^^  ?^  ^^^  '^' 

possibly  reduce  the  funds  available  for  the  ^    °"^    questionnaires.    Responses    showed  ^^'°7„,^„^;^^J^°?*  °f  asslgnhig  vendmg 

mwale    and    welfare    orotrrams    which    »«  t^»*  employee  assocUtlons  were  controlling  machme    mcome    to    bimd    vendors    varied, 

r.^   f^m    ^loTs   e'k^^s,    mcmdl^  ^  '«°'»^  »tand  and  2.873  vendmg  machin^  a^ln'^L^r^T'^^  <,V    "  ^'r»,'^°'^"^y 

vending  operaUons  uiciuaiog  ^^^  ^  undetermined  number  of  machmes  «' annual  payment,  (2)  all  receipts  from  cer- 

Although   military   officials   acknowledged  °°*  ^^^'^  °''  *^"  questlonnaU^.  Bimd  ven-  ^^^  vending  machmes,  (3)   a  fixed  percen- 

that  DOD  regi^lSJ^T^uie   tha^Drefer-  **°"   '^^   operating   68   vending  stands  at  ^^   ^t  aU   vending  machme   receipt*,   and 

ence  b*^glven  to  the  bl^  to  o^rate  ven"^  ^^^  locations.  They  represent  29  percent  of      <*>  ^^  ^'=?'»«  supplement  sufficient  to  raise 

ing  B^ds    they   did   not  e«)«M^v  sSnl  ^^'^  *3'  »>'*°«»  vendors  who  operated  at  postal  ^^^'^    vendors'    Incomes    to    the    equivalent 

^rt  toTS^i  D^^  ^     ^  faculties   during   fiscal   year    1972.  Although  *;«';»««  ^««ne  of  the  employees  at  the  m- 

o?:      -  .  ,  .  blind   persons    were   operating   many   more  stallatlon.  Inconsistency  was  demonstrated 

State  officials    views  vending  stands  than  employee  welfare  as-  ^  'b"  <^'^^^^  Postal  Region  where  operators 

We  asked  officials  of  the  State  agencies  for  soclatlons.  the  associations  were  controlling  °'  ^  bimd-vendor  stands  were  experiencing 

the  bimd  for  their  views  on  establishmg  or  nearly  all  the  vending  machines  at  e€kch  pos-  "^"  foUowing: 

expanding  the  bimd-vendor  program  on  the  tal  facility  that  were  not  part  of  a  vending  No  Income  assigned  to  bimd  21 

mUltary  installations  we  visited.  stand.  Income  assigned  to  blind: 

An  official   of  one  State  agency  toured   a  Regulations  and  policies  Payment  by  vending  company 7 

mUltary  base  with  us  and  later  concluded         Postal    Service    regulations    specify    that  Payment  by  employee  welfare  fund : 

that  five  snack-bar  type  operations  appeared  blind  persons  are  to  be  given  preference  In  Specified  percentage  of  gross  receipts....     4 

retfiibie  for  operation  by  blind  vendors.  This  installing  and  operating  vendmg  stands  on  Equivalent  to  average  Income  of  postal 

^.  ^'f  ,^°   ''"^''-vendor  operations.   Base  Postal   Service  property.  employees g 

^ni^ff^iVv,.    .J'"*""''*  "*'""**'■  *^y         Local   and  regional  Postal  Service  offlclaU  Pl^ed  amount 8 

^fnii^i  ^     i™"     ^'^  persons  to  operate  a  must  approve  a  permit  to  operate  a  blind-  

vending  stand.  ^^^^^^   ^^^    ^pp^,,   ^^   g^^^^   ^^^,^  Total 38 

At  another  base  havmg  no  bimd-vendor  when    permits   are    not    approved    or   when         in  some  cases  blind  vendor*  who  h«/i  lo- 

operations  a  State  official  said  a  bUnd  person  there  iT  disagreement  over  permit  terms,  are  neriTcome^^ere^ota^l^el  mcome   oT 

^fh^r  ■*  h,^M  ?H\°°i     ■""  *  °°*'  '^^^^°''-  «°i«  'e^dors  earning  over  $10,000  wer^^- 

whether  a  blind  person  could  handle  the        A  provision  of  the  Postal  Service  regula-  signed  Income.  In^e  region  for  example 

operation.  tlona   describes   how   income   from   vending  one  bimd  vendor  with  a  net  mcome  of  $l5oo 

At  another  base,  a  State  agency  official  said  machines,  which  compete  with  blind-vendor  was  assigned  only  $45  from  vending  machme 

bimd  persons  could  operate  11  vendmg  oper-  stands,  may  be  assigned  to  the  bimd  vendor,  mcome.  On  the  other  hand    a  bimd  vendor 

atlons.  Base  officials  gave  several  reasons  why  Th«  regulations  provide  that:  with  a  net  mcome  of  $11  200  from  his  own 

bimd-vendor  stands  would  not  beneflt  the         "Profits  from  all  vendmg  machines  pres-  operation    also    received   'assigned    vendmg 

base,  the  mam  concern  bemg  a  loss  of  rev-  ently  operated  by  a  licensed  bUnd  operator  machme  income  of  $10  100  making  his  totiS 

enue  to  the  recreation  f\md.  of  a  lobby  stand,  either  in  conjunction  with  mcome  $21  300 

Several  State  officials  told  us  they  have  not  ^^   ■**^**    *"■   ^^    °^^^^   ***"    of    the   same  Firutrwiyii  r/.««;f . 

made  much  of  an  effort  to  establish  blind-  '''^I'^liiK  under  control  of  the  Post  Office  De-         ^      ,  nnanciai  results 

vendor  stands  on  military  bases  because  of  Payment.'    shaU    be    assigned    to   the   bimd  Employee  welfare  assocUtlons  had  annual 

the  lack^^<i««r«T™^«n^  ,„  ♦kI^  V.  operator.  When  machines  are  being  operated  K^oss  receipts  of  $2.8  mlUlon  from  vending 

i^d  Sf«  h?iw^t     "P«'l«'^^  l*^  "^»  P"t  by  an  employees'  committee  in  proximity  to  operations  at  locations  which  respondedto 

!f.tr^.     *.S     *    !^:^   •,J^'"^"^''"^'^«  a  stand  or  machines  operated  by  a  blind  i)er-  our  questlonnah^s.   Because   our   questlon- 

stanoa  m  private  mdustry.  jon  and  are  In  competition  therewith,  and  ^^Ires  to  Postal  Service  officials  did  not  re- 

Potential  for  iitcreasing  blind-vendor  a  bimd  operator  Is  not  receiving  an  adequate  Quest  lncom«  data  for  blind  vendors  and  be- 

operations  Income,  considerorton  shall  be  given  to  as-  caxise  some  commercial   vending  companies 

Four  of  the  major  military  bases  we  visited  '^oning  him  aU  or  part  of  the  profits  from  would  not  furnish  us  mcome  data,  we  were 

had  no  bimd-vendor  operations.  State  agency  ?^^^  vending  machines  in  the  same  build-  °°t  f'}'}^J^  compute  total  gr<»ss  receipts  or 

Officials  believe  that  bUnd  person  could  dos^  *''^'  '"««""■*'«*«  °f  location.  (Adequate  Income  «»»  Income  earned  from  vending  operaUons. 

mimJ^^     the  bimd-vendor  program  on  tlon.  Assignment  of  profits  to  the  bimd  op-  asked,  m  our  questionnaire,  that  each  re- 

muitary  bases,  military  officials  must  be  wUl-  

^ri^lo^LdTt^^"^^  ^°'"  «^'*"''^°''°'"         •  These  reguUtlons  were  written  before  the         'We   tested   the   financial   data   on   thr«s 

tTTJ^^r  ?      State   agency   officials  must  Post  Office  Department  was  reorganized  mto  employee  association  funds  and  found  thS? 

thL5  ..      '^''^^  mUltary  officials  for  the    VS.    Postal    Service.    They    have    been  reported    amounts   to   be   substantially   iS:- 

uiese  permits.  adopted  In  the  Postal  Service  Manual.  curate. 
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spondent  Indicate  whether  It  had  earned 
net  Income  of  «3,aO0  or  more.  Of  the  288 
associations  responding,  68  reported  net  In- 
comes of  $3,600  or  more,  Including  37  loca- 
tions having  no  blind-vendor  operations. 
Thirty-one  associations  had  net  Incomes  of 
over  HO.OOO  and  two  associations  reported 
net  Incomes  exceeding  $100,000  from  vend- 
ing operations. 

Two  Important  factors  must  be  considered 
In  discussing  the  gross  and  net  Incomes  from 
vending  operations  controlled  by  employee 
associations.  First,  In  the  locations  where 
commercial  vending  companies  were  servic- 
ing vending  machines  under  a  contract  with 
the  employee  associations,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  data  on  commissions  paid  to  the  asso- 
ciations but  not  on  total  sales.  Therefore,  the 
total  gross  receipts  amount  of  $2.8  million 
does  not  represent  total  sales  but  commis- 
sions received  from  vending  companies  plus 
gross  sales  from  vending  operations  control- 
led by  employee  associations.  Actual  total 
sales,  therefore,  would  exceed  the  total  gross 
receipts  of  $2  8  million  reported. 

Second,  many  employee  associations  con- 
trol vending  operations  at  more  than  one 
location.  So  while  an  association  may  re- 
port substantial  total  net  income,  the  net 
Income  from  each  location  may  not  be  sub- 
stantial. Information  received  from  employee 
associations  wm  generally  for  total  ojier- 
atlons,  therefore,  we  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine results  of  vending  operations  at  each 
location,  which  would  be  needed  to  assess  the 
profit  potential  of  each  operation  controlled 
by  employee  associations. 

The  net  Income  of  11.6  million  earned  by 
postal  employee  associations  was  used  for 
various  purposes.  The  following  table  Illus- 
trates the  major  uaes  of  funds  during  fiscal 
year  1972. 


New 
York 

metro     Central    Western 
Use  of  funds  region       region       region  Total 


Assigned  to  trfind  _               _    .  . 

vendors J43, 800  $37,455      $5,546        $86,801 

Recreation  and  trophy 

costs ...193,301  182.326    271,277       646,904 

Retirement  or  sep- 
aration parties  and  .... 
gifts... 50,620  81,818      74,060       206,498 

Radio  and  public 

address  s/stam  .. „  ,.w. 

costs..... 32.520  27.444      12,725         72,689 

Birth,  wedding,  and 

tts'T: 21.050  33,187      13.673          67.910 

Other' 93.391  351.044    153,537       597.972 

Total "434,682  713,274    530,818    1.678,774 


I  Includes  eipendituras  for  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  gift 
certificates,  colfee,  turkey,  and  scholarships. 

Many   employee    associations   spent   more 
money  than  they  earned  during  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  was  made  possible  by  using  money 
available  from  previous  years'  earnings. 
Blind-vendor  Income 

We  did  not  obtain  income  data  for  all  of 
the  68  blind-vendor  operations  at  the  poet&l 
facilities  sampled  because  we  did  not  visit 
each  operation,  and  our  questionnaires  to 
Postal  Service  officials  requested  data  only 
on  vending  machine  Income  assigned  to  blind 
vendors.  The  limited  financial  data  obtained 
gave  us  some  Indication  as  to  how  some  blind 
vendors  were  faring  economically. 

In  one  region  seven  blind  vendors  had  total 
groes  sales  of  $823,000  and  total  net  Income 
of  $44,700.  Including  assigned  Income.  Four 
vendors  had  net  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
while  one  vendor  had  a  net  Income  of  over 
$23,000.  In  another  region,  two  blind  vendors 
had  earned  less  than  $3.000 — one  had  as- 
signed tacome.  the  other  did  not — and  a  third 
blind  vendor  had  earned  $11,200  excludmg 
assigned  income.  While  6  of  the  10  vendors 
In  these  2  regions  had  low  net  incomes,  we 
cannot  determine  whether  this  data  Is  rep- 
resentative of  all  of  the  237  blind  vendors 


who  operated  stands  at  postal  facilities  In 
fiscal  year  1972. 

As  discussed  previously.  Income  was  as- 
signed to  38  of  the  68  blind  vendors  operat- 
ing in  the  facilities  we  reviewed.  Responses 
to  o«ir  questionnaires  from  postal  facilities 
where  blind  vendors  were  operating  stands 
showed  that  a  total  Income  of  $106,000  had 
been  assigned  to  33  of  the  38  blind  vendors. 
The  amount  of  Income  assigned  ranged  from 
$180  to  $14,000  annually.  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously the  amount  of  Income  assigned  to  a 
blind  vendor  Is  not  always  determined  by 
the  net  Income  which  he  earns  from  his  own 
operations. 

Internal  audit 
The  Internal  Audit  Division  of  the  Postal 
Service  Issued  a  report  In  June  1971  con- 
cerning welfare  committee  and  cafeteria  op- 
erations at  various  post  offices.  Although  the 
report  was  primarily  concerned  with  weak- 
nesses In  fund  control.  It  also  discussed  weak- 
nesses In  administering  blind-vendor  opera- 
tions and  recoQunended  changes  to  Postal 
Service  policies  which  would  benefit  blind 
vendors.  However,  proposed  revisions  to  these 
policies,  which  are  under  the  Postal  Service's 
consideration,  do  not  Include  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Internal  Audit  Division. 

The  repcMt  concluded  that  there  ts  no  uni- 
form system  for  sharing  welfare  fund  reve- 
nues with  blind  vendors.  It  stated  that,  at 
some  locations  blind  vendors  received  no 
revenues  from  the  welfare  funds,  while  at 
other  locations  they  received  arbitrary  allo- 
cations of  revenues.  Also,  there  had  been 
virtually  no  review  or  evaluation  of  blind 
operators'  Incomes  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  allocations.  The  two  major  factors  reported 
as  contributing  to  the  breakdown  In  admin- 
istering the  blind  operations  were 

Lack  of  local  management  attention  to  In- 
sure that  policy  and  regulations  are  com- 
plied with:  and 

State  agencies'  reluctance  to  confer  with 
postmasters  or  provide  them  with  Informa- 
tion on  blind  vendors'  earnings. 

The  report  concluded  that  one  result  of 
these  deficiencies  was  that  two  blind  opera- 
tors from  the  Western  PosttJ  Region  have  In- 
comes that  are  substantially  higher  than 
postal  employees'  earnings  at  the  same  loca- 
tions, while  at  other  locations,  blind  opera- 
tors have  InsufQclent  Incomes.  The  report 
recommended  that: 

The  Regional  Postmasters  General  In- 
struct those  postmasters  with  blind  vendors 
to  annually  confer  with  State  agencies  In 
setting  Incomes  for  the  bUnd;  any  problem 
areas  should  be  resolved  by  the  regions. 

The  Personnel  Department  consider  revis- 
ing the  current  procedures  for  planning 
blind-vendor  stands  In  new  facilities;  the 
Postal  Service  should  take  the  initiative  to 
advise  State  agencies  of  any  location  i4>pro- 
prlate  for  a  blind-vendor  stand. 

A  Postal  Service  official  informed  us  that 
final  action  had  not  been  taken  on  these 
recommendations.  The  Postal  Service  Is  cui- 
rently  preparing  Instructions  for  food-service 
operations  and  employee  social  and  recrea- 
tion conunlttees.  However,  procedures  con- 
cerning blind- vendor  stands  have  not  been 
significantly  modified.  The  Postal  Service 
offlclcU,  knowledgeable  of  pending  regula- 
tions, told  us  that  blind-vendor  stands  will 
be  confined  to  public  areas  and  restricted 
from  work  areas  In  the  future.  In  addition, 
the  average  postal  salary,  with  which  ven- 
dors' Incomes  will  be  compared,  will  still  not 
be  defined  by  Postal  Service  regulations. 
Therefore,  any  supplemental  payments  to 
blind  operators  will  be  negotiated  between 
postmasters  and  State  agencies.  Further, 
there  will  be  no  provision  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  take  the  Initiative  to  contact  State 
agencies. 

Potential  or  increasing  blind-vendor 
operattorw 
Expanding   the    blind-vendor   program    in 
pKMtal  facilities  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
on  Postal  Service  officials'  attitudes  on: 


Allowing  additional  vending  operations  for 
the  blind  to  be  established  on  postal  prop- 
erty and 

Revising  Postal  Service  regulations  to  clar- 
ify how  the  assignment  of  Income  to  blind 
vendors  should  be  determined. 

Also,  State  agency  officials  must  be  more 
active  In  dealing  with  Postal  Service  officials 
on  these  matters.  State  officials  cited  a  low 
success  factor  as  the  primary  reason  for  their 
limited  effort  In  attempting  to  establish  addi- 
tional blind-vendor  operation^  at  postal  fa- 
culties. ;. 

CHAPTXB    9 

Vending  operations  in  other  federally 
controlled  buildings 

Blind-vendor  operations  are  more  prevalent 
In  other  federally  controlled  buildings  than 
at  Postal  Service  or  DOD  installations  but 
there  are  activities  which  compete  with  the 
blind  In  the  vending  stand  program.  In  some 
cases,  the  same  organization  operating  a 
cafeteria  Is  operating  a  vending  stand  or  Is 
receiving  Income  from  vending  machines  as 
an  Incentive  to  maintain  good  cafeteria  serv- 
ice. Another  problem  which  came  to  our  at- 
tention was  that  in  some  cases  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  been  competing  with 
blind-vendor  operations  or  have  been  placed 
where  blind-vendor  operations  could  have 
been  established. 

We  attempted  to  locate  and  review  all 
vending  operations  In  38  of  more  than  2.600 
buildings  owned  or  totally  leased  by  OSA. 
the  District  government,  or  such  agencies  as 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  38 
buildings  are  In  6  cities  located  across  the 
country  and  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  The  following  table  summarized  the 
operations  reviewed. 


Num- 

Controlled by 

ControlM 

ber  of 

Mind  persons 

by  others 

build-  - 
ings 

Ma- 

Ma- 

Stands 

chines 

Stands 

chines 

GSA: 

Owned 

IS 

23 

227 

15 

145 

Leased 

4 

3 

30 

98 

NIH:  Owned  .. 

6 

5 

104 

District  govern- 

ment: 

Omnti 

5 

4 

22 

3 

37 

Leased 

8 

9 

ToW 

3$ 

35 

279 

18 

393 

Additional  details  on  each  building  are  In 
appendix  vm. 

Financial  resultt 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  the  gross  Income 
from  ail  vending  operations  located  In  35  of 
the  38  buildings  Included  In  our  review 
totaled  about  $4.2  million.  Of  this  amount, 
blind  vendors  grossed  about  $2.3  million  and 
employee  associations  and  commercial  vend- 
ing  concerns  together  grossed   $1.9   mUllon. 

The  total  net  Income  from  these  vending 
operations  was  $589,500,  of  which  44  blind 
vendors  earned  $460,400  from  operations  In 
22  buildings  and  5  employee  associations  and 
3  commercial  vending  concerns  earned 
$129,100  from  operations   In  29   buildings. 

Blind- vendor  income 

The  44  blind  vendors  who  shtired  the  total 
net  profit  of  $460,400  had  Individual  annual 
Incomes  ranging  from  $1,776  to  $30,000 
Fifteen  vendors  earned  less  than  $7,000.  four 
of  which  earned  less  than  $3,000.  None  of 
the  blind  vendors  who  operated  19  stands  in 
proximity  to  vending  machines  operated  by 
others  were  receiving  a  share  of  the  income 
from  the  machines.  Instead,  employee  as- 
sociations or  commercial  vending  concerris 
received  the  income  despite  the  provision  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

Assignment  of  Income  would  be  desirable 
in  some  cases.  For  example  In  one  case  we 
observed,  a  blind  vendor  competing  with  » 
nearby  snack  bar  operated  by  a  commercial 
concern  was  not  assigned  any  Income  from 
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the  vending  machines  associated  with  the 
■nacte  bar,  which  grossed  S73,4O0  in  1972.  even 
though  bis  annual  net  Income  was  about 
$2,000  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
SUtc  agency. 

Non -blind- vendor  Income 

Of  the  $129,100  net  earnings  which  em- 
ployee associations  and  commercial  vending 
concerns  had,  five  employee  associations 
earned  $15,100.  Only  one  association  operated 
vending  stands. 

During  fiscal  yecw  1972  k  net  loss  of  $19,500 
was  recorded  from  the  operation  of  six  vend- 
ing stands,  despite  sales  of  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion. Net  income  from  vending  machines, 
however,  was  atx>ut  $34,700.  of  which  $28,000 
was  earned  from  two  locations  having  net 
earnings  exceeding  $11,600. 

Three  commercial  concerns  had  net  earn- 
ings of  $114,000.  One  concern  netted  over 
$74,000  from  vending  stands  located  in  seven 
buildings;  the  other  two  concerns  did  not 
operate  vending  stands.  The  $10,000  earned 
from  vending  machines  went  primarily  to 
one  concern  which  earned  $31,300  from  ma- 
chines In  seven  locations.  The  renuUnlng 
concerns  earned  $6,100  and  $2,600.  re- 
spectively. 

Use  of  Income  by  nonblind  vendors 

The  net  earnings  retained  by  employee 
associations  are  used  to  support  a  variety  of 
activities  to  benefit  their  members  and  other 
persons  needing  assistance.  For  example,  some 
associations  use  their  funds  for  emergency. 
Interest-free  loans  to  their  members;  annual 
picnics  or  Christmas  parties;  and  athletic 
activities.  Two  employee  associations  with 
vending  operations  In  hospitals  use  a  portion 
of  their  earnings  to  assist  patients  and  vis- 
iting families. 

Activities  competing  with  blind-vendor 
operations 

Although  the  blind-vendor  program  oper- 
ates under  generally  favorable  circumstances 
in  Federal  complexes,  some  activities  com- 
pete with  the  blind  for  vending  op>erBtlons 
at  federally  controlled  locations. 

Cafeteria  operators  favored 

OSA  often  authorises  operation  of  a  vend- 
ing stand  or  assigns  cafeteria  operators  the 
right  to  vending  machine  commissions  on 
the  premise  that  it  protects  the  Interests  of 
the  operation  and  the  Government  employees 
by  keeping  food  quality  high  and  the  prices 
low.  OSA  has  found  that  cafeterias  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  frequently  operate  at  a  loss  or 
a  low  profit  margin.  Vending  commissions.  In 
OBAs  opinion,  provide  the  cafeteria  oper- 
ators with  the  incentive  and  supplementary 
Income  to  continue  operating  In  the  desired 
fashion. 

If  a  cafeteria  and  a  blind-vendor  stand  are 
In  the  same  building.  OSA  attempts  to  allo- 
cate vending  operations  on  a  basis  that  will 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  each.  Therefore,  a 
cafeteria  may  be  assigned  the  right  to  the 
Income  of  the  majcr  portion  of  vending 
machines.  In  addition,  the  types  of  Items 
blind  vendors  sell  might  be  restricted  to  limit 
competition  with  the  cafeteria.  The  Federal 
property  management  regulations  promul- 
gated by  OSA  provide  that  blind  persons  and 
employee  associations  can  share  vending 
machine  Income  but  do  not  provide  for  di- 
viding this  Income  between  the  blind  and  a 
commercial  food-service  operator. 

In  November  1972,  OSA  proposed  new  reg- 
ulations which  would  have  limited  the  types 
of  Items  blind  vendors  could  sell.  The 
change  was  proposed  to  eaise  cafeteria  oper- 
ator's financial  problems  and  OSA's  prob- 
lems with  cafeteria  operators  In  Federal 
buildings  and  to  obtain  bids  for  cafeteria 
operations.  In  December  1972,  however,  the 
pro[>osal  was  withdrawn  because  of  congres- 
sional and  public  criticism  and  because  the 
regulations  did  rujt  Insure  continued  opera- 
tion of  existing  blind-vendor  standards. 

In  six  Instances  cafeteria  operators  were 


authorized  to  operate  a  vending  stand  or 
were  assigned  vending  machine  income,  while 
blind  vendors  In  the  same  building  were  not 
assigned  such  Income. 

Minority  business  enterprise 

Arrangements  for  developing  and  coordi- 
nating a  national  program  for  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises  were  prescribed  In  Executive 
Order  No.  11625,  dated  October  13,  1971.  Un- 
der this  Executive  Order.  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  to  continue  all  cur- 
rent efforts  to  foster  and  promote  minority 
business  enterprises,  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Comnwrce  In  increasing  the  total 
Federal  effort,  and  report  annually  on  their 
activities  in  this  program. 

Federal  departments  or  agencies  award 
contracts  to  minority  enterprises  for  con- 
ducting business  activities  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, Iri  some  cases,  contracts  call  for  operat- 
ing vending  facilities.  Although  we  did  not 
examine  any  vending  facilities  being  oper- 
ated by  minority  enterprises  In  the  38  build- 
ings Included  in  our  review,  we  realized  that 
such  operations  sometimes  compete  with  the 
blind-vendor  program. 

For  Instance,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion controls  Oovernment-owned,  contrac- 
tor-operated plants.  At  one  such  plant,  a  mi- 
nority business  was  awarded  a  $4  million 
contract  through  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's section  8a  program'  to  supply 
and  maintain  vending  concessions. 

Commission  regulations  clearly  give  pref- 
erence to  blind  persons  in  operating  \'endlng 
stands  and  further  state  that  no  arrange- 
ment for  operating  a  vending  stand  can  be 
made  without  first  consulting  the  State 
agency  for  the  blind.  In  the  case  previously 
cited.  Commission  officials  met  with  Stat© 
agency  officials  and  explained  why  they  did 
not  believe  It  was  feasible  for  a  blind  per- 
son to  operate  vending  concessions.  Because 
State  agency  officials  did  not  make  further 
Inquiry,  Commission  officials  concluded  that 
they  had  compiled  with  the  regulation  and 
proceeded  to  arrange  for  a  minority  business 
to  be  awarded  a  contract  to  operate  vending 
concessions.  At  the  time  the  contract  was 
awarded,  State  agency  officials  contacted  us 
to  voice  their  concern  that  the  minority 
business  program  was  competing  with  the 
blind-vendor  program. 

In  one  Federal  building  In  Philadelphia,  a 
minority  business  was  Installed  on  the  same 
floor  with  a  previously  established  blind- 
vendor  operation.  The  two  operations  were 
offering  some  of  the  same  items  for  sale,  such 
as  pipe  tobacco,  candles,  and  snacks.  In  this 
case,  neither  the  blind  vendor  nor  the  State 
agency  complained  about  Installing  a  minor- 
ity business  until  it  was  authorized  to  sell 
Items  which  the  blind  vendor  had  not  been 
permitted  to  sell.  Subsequently  the  minority 
business  was  required  to  cease  selling  these 
Items. 

In  another  case,  a  minority  business  was 
to  begin  operating  m  a  building  on  a  dif- 
ferent floor  froib  a  blind-vendor  operation. 
Because  the  business  was  to  sell  Items  also 
sold  by  the  blind  vendor,  the  State  agency 
protested  to  OSA.  which  controls  the  build- 
ing. As  of  June  30,  1973.  the  minority  enter- 
prise had  not  been  opened  for  business. 

Although  the  frequency  of  minority  busi- 
nesses being  placed  where  blind  vendors 
could  be  established  or  In  competition  with 
blind  vendors  is  apparently  low,  It  could 
Increase  as  a  result  of  Increased  emphasis 
on  the  minority  enterprise  program. 

Other   deterrents   to    the    blind-vendor 

program 
Several   other   factors   have   deterred    the 
blind-vendor    program.    Individually,    these 


'  Under  this  program,  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Small  Business  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
631),  the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  procurement  con- 
tracts with  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  sub- 
contract the  performance  of  these  contracts. 


factors  do  not  pose  a  major  problem,  but 
collectively  they  could. 

1.  OSA  has  rejected  plans  to  expand  vend- 
ing operations  in  buUdlng  lobbies  because 
of  the  problems  which  arise  In  maintaining 
an  attractive  appearance  In  the  lobbies  and 
because  it  Is  OSA's  policy  that  the  blind- 
vendor  stands  are  Intended  to  serve  building 
tenants  rather  than  the  public. 

2.  OSA's  current  guidelines  state  that  a 
building  must  have  a  population  from  150  to 
1.200  to  support  one  vending  stand.  Building 
populations  ranging  from  4,000  to  6.000  could 
support  two  vending  stands.  However,  we  ob- 
served several  locations  where  two  or  more 
vending  stands  were  operating  successfully 
oven  though  the  buUdlng  had  a  population  of 
less  than  4.000.  OSA  officials  admit  that  they 
should  consider  more  than  Just  building  pop- 
ulation In  establishing  a  vending  site.  Yet. 
this  criterion  was  used  to  refuse  additional 
vending  operations  at  locations  which  State 
agencies  believed  would  support  these  opera- 
tions. 

3.  Some  employee  associations  operate 
"general-merchandise"  stores  which  offer 
some  Items  for  sale  that  are  also  sold  by 
blind  vendors  located  In  the  same  building. 

Potential  /or  increasing  blind-vendor 
operations 

The  blind -vendor  program  has  been  rela- 
tively successful  In  Federal  complexes.  The 
potential  for  program  expansion  Is  limited 
but  should  be  pursued.  Equally  Important, 
however.  Is  the  need  to  maintain  the  degree 
of  success  already  achieved. 

State  agency  officials  advised  us  that  the 
number  of  stands  could  be  Increased  In  many 
locations  or  that  existing  stands  could  be 
expanded  to  sell  more  Items.  Program  expan- 
sion will  require  not  only  State  agency  ef- 
forts but  also  the  cooperation  of  Federal 
property  owners  or  lessees,  such  as  OSA  and 
those  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  promoting 
and  administering  the  minority  enterprise 
program.  Further,  strong  continuing  efforts 
will  be  needed  from  the  State  agencies  If 
the  current  success  of  the  program  is  to  be 
maintained. 

CHAPTER      6 

Matters  for  consideration  bt/  the  subcom- 
mittee 

Before  the  blind-vendor  program  can  be 
expanded,  priorities  among  competing  In- 
terests— the  blind,  minority  enterprises,  em- 
ployee associations,  and  cafeteria  operators — 
must  be  eetabllshed. 

In  deliberating  on  whatever  legislative  or 
administrative  actions  need  to  be  taken  the 
Subcommltee  may  wish  to  consider: 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  blind 
persons  should  be  given  preference  in  es- 
tablishing amd  operating  vending  faculties. 

2.  That  agencies  do  not  always  assign 
vending  machine  Income  as  provided  by  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act  and  use  different 
methods  when  making  assignments. 

3.  The. extent  States  use  set-aside  funds, 
the  differences  in  methods  of  computing 
blind  vendors'  contributions,  and  the  ac- 
tivities for  which  set-aside  funds  can  be 
used. 

4.  That  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  does  not 
require  the  program  to  be  evaluated  period- 
ically or  for  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  HEW  or  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cies that  control,  operate,  or  maintain  Fed- 
eral property  and  approve  installation  of 
blind-vendor  operations. 

5.  A  requirement  that  HEW,  under  the 
authority  vested  In  It  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11609,  review  the  r\iles  and  regulations 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that 
agencies  adequately  provide  the  preference 
that  blind  persons  are  entitled  to  In  op- 
erating vending  stands  on  Federal  property. 

6.  The  Issue  of  HEW  and  the  States  hav- 
ing no  recourse  from  Federal  agency  deci- 
sions regarding  blind-vendor  faculties  on 
property  that  they  control,  which  was 
brought  out  In  heanngs  to  amend  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  held  before  the  Sob- 
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conunltt««  on  Handicapped  Workers,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  In 
October  and  December  1971.  The  proposed 
amendments  were  not  enacted  Into  law.  and 
as  a  resiilt  HEW  and  State  agencies  are  stUl 
without  recourse. 

CHAPT^    T 

Scope  of  review 

Our  review  was  directed  toward  obtaining 
the  necessary  Information  concerning  vend- 
ing operations  on  federally  controlled  prop- 
erty, as  agreed  upon  with  the  Subcommittee. 
Reliable  statLrtlcs  were  not  available  on  the 
number  of  vending  operations  on  federally 
controlled  property,  their  operators,  loca- 
tions, the  dollar  volume  of  their  business,  or 
how  net  proceeds  were  vised.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  operations,  it  was  necessary 
to  select  a  sample  to  be  reviewed. 

with  the  agreement  of  the  Subcommittee, 
we    included    in   our   sample    the    following 


locations,  which  represent  different  parts  of 
the  coxintry  and  account  for  a  slgnlfloant 
number  of  vending  operations : 

Seven  Federal  agency  headquarters  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area — HEW,  UJS.  Postal 
Service,  DOD,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  State,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Internal  Revenue  Service — and  13  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Oovemment  buildings. 

A  total  of  391  major  postal  facilities  in  the 
New  York,  Central,  and  Western  Regions  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

Six  mUltary  installations — Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Virginia;  Charleston 
Naval  Base,  South  Carolina;  l4u:kland  Air 
Porce  Base,  Texas;  Port  Riley,  Kansas;  Camp 
Pendleton,  California;  and  Port  Belvolr. 
Virginia. 

Eight  federally  controlled  buildings  In  Bos- 
ton; Chicago;  Fresno,  California;  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;   St.  Louis;    and  San  Pranclsoo. 

State  licensing  agencies  for  California,  the 


District  Of  Columbia,  Illinois.  Uaryland, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 

The  licensing  agencies  were  selected  from 
States  that  were  dispersed  geographically 
and  differed  widely  in  population. 

We  observed  vending  operations  at  Federal 
locations;  we  used  queetlonnalres  to  obtain 
data  from  all  postal  facilities  selected  and 
visited  nine.  We  examined  all  pertinent  lec- 
orda  and  documents  made  available  to  us  by 
Federal.  State,  and  commercial  vending  com- 
pany officials.  In  some  cases  conunerclal 
vending  companies  could  not,  or  would  not, 
provide  us  with  financial  data  we  requested. 
Also,  our  questionnaires  to  Postal  Service 
officials  did  not  request  financial  data  on 
blind  vendors'  operations.  We  discussed  pro- 
gram operations  with  officials  at  HEW, 
DOD,  OSA.  the  Postal  Service,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  also  with  officials  from 
State  licensing  agencies  and  commercial 
vending  companies. 


APPENDIX  1 
NATIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  DATA  FROM  STATES'  ANNUAL  BLIND-VENDOR  REPORTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 


nscal  year  1971    Fixal  year  1972 


Parcantaga 
incrassa  over 
previous  year 


Total  number  of  stand) 3.142 

Federal  locations 881 

Non-Federal  locations 2. 261 

Public 1.391 

PrlMte 870 

Total  trass  sales $101. 304, 773 

Federal  locationa 30, 436. 007 


3.229 


2.8 


878 
2.351 


.3 
4.0 


1,436 
915 


3.2 
5.2 


$109. 847, 028 


8.4 


32,213,449 


5.8 


nscal  year  1971    Fiscal  year  1972 


Percentate 
increase  over 
previous  year 


1,805 
2,578 


Non-Federal  locations 70, 868. 766          77. 633, 579 

Total  number  o(  operators 3,452                   3,583 

Federal  locations . 986 

Non-Federal  locations 2.466 

Net  proceeds  to  operaton $20,611,157         $22,768,349 

Federal  locations 6,206.206 

Non-Federal  locations 14.404,951 

Operators' annual  average  earnings $6,516                 $6,998 


15 


18 


1.9 
4.5 


las 


6,610.786 
16,157,563 


lil 


7.4 


APPENDIX  II 
ACCUMULATIVE  BLIND-VENDOR  PROGRAM  STATISTICS  (1953-72) 


FiscslyMr 

Average  net 

earnings  of 
operators 

Number  of 
operators 

Number  of 

vending 

sUnds 

Gross  sales 
(millions) 

Fiscal  year 

Average  net 

earnings  of 

operaton 

Number  of 
Operators 

Number  o« 

vending 
Stands 

Gross  tales 
(millions) 

»9f3 

19(4 

$2,209 

2, 193 

2.345 

2.132 

2.H4 

2.133 

3^334 

1,S*1 
1.6S9 
1,721 
l.tM 
1,924 
1.9H 
2,111 
2.21S 
2.332 
2,425 

1,543 
1.599 
1.664 
1.727 
1,830 
1.901 
1.982 
2.078 
2.174 
2,257 

$20.6 
22.0 
215 
25.8 
28.9 
31.7 
34.8 
38.2 
42.0 
45,7 

1963 

1964 

$4,392 

4.452 

2.542 
2.641 
2.806 
2.915 
3,117 
1259 
1341 
1352 
1452 
1583 

2,365 
2,a2 
2.574 
2.661 
2.807 
2.918 
1002 
1061 
1142 
1229 

$49.5 
B.9 

19S5 

19K 

1»7 

19S8 

19S9 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 :. 

1969 

4.716 

4.932 

S,244 

5,580 

5. 8C8 

ia4 

65.3 
71.5 
79.0 
86.4 

1960 

1961 

1962 

3.980 

4,140 

1970 „. 

1971 

1172 

6, 300 

6,516 

6, 998 

911 

1013 
109.1 

APPENDIX  III 
BUND-VENDOR  STANDS  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  BY  AGENCY  GRANTING  PERMIT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Federal  afency 

Stands  at 

begnning 

ofyaaf 

Newttends 
established 
during  year 

Stands  closed 
during  year 

Stands  at 
end  of  year 

Federal  agency 

Stands  at 

betlnnins 

of  year 

New  stands 
established 
during  year 

Stands  closed 
during  year 

Stands  at 
end  of  year 

A(riculture,  Departmestof 

Air  Force,  Depertment  of  the 

Army,  Depertment  of  the 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Commerce.  Department  of 

Defense,  Department  of 

10 

9 

15 

It 

2 

3 

45« 

44 

0 
0 
2 

1 

0 

1 

IS 

2 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
IS 

2 

10 
9 
17 
IS 
2 
4 
456 

44 

Interior,  Department  of  tks 

Navy,  Departnwnt  of  the 

Tennessee  Valay  Authority 

Treasury.  Department  of  the 

U.S.  Postal  Service _ 

Other 

Total ~ 

S 

14 
9 

7 

237 

52 

U 
2 

0 
2 

7 
10 

• 

• 

J 
16 
11 

• 

\ 
221 

51 

General  Services  Adminiitrstios.. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of 

881 

43 

4C 

178 

APPENDIX  IV 
SCHEDULE  OF  STATE  STAFFING  DATA 

Number  of  StstsliMMiM 
agency  iM  oiMSfasd  Wifli 
blind-iMsdar  praflraai 


Stats 


State  licensing  agency 


Nominee  agency 


Profetaionii 


Clerical 


Total  Aunber 
ol  nomlRM 
agency  sta( 


Calilomla 

District  of  Columbia- 
Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachesetti. .  • ... 


State  Department  of  Rehabilitation-business  entarprias  program 

D.C.  Vocational  Rghabilitation  Admintjtratton..... ........  District  Enterpriae  for  the  Blind 

State  Dmsjon  ol  Vocational  Reliabilitatjon . ...  Visually  Handicapped  Managers  ol  llUaol*.. 

State  Division  of  Vocational  Rshabllitatioa .. Marytand  Workstep  tor  Ute  Blind 

ttassachiisetts  Commission  tor  the  Blind............... < 


21 
3 
4 


10  . 
1 
2 


14 
It 
9 
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Number  of  State  Uceeslig 
agency  staff  concerned  win 
btind-vendor  prograai 


State 


State  licensing  agency 


Nominee  agency 


Professional 


aerkal 


Total  Buabar 
of  nominee 
agency  staff 


MlaaoBil . ..... Bureau  for  the  BUno-Business  Enterprises  and  Facilities  for  the 

BNnd. 
Tent. State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


5 

12 


Total. 


SO 


17 


39 


I  The  State  Division  of  Vocational  Behabilltatlon  does  not  have  any  full-time  employees  for  administering  the  vending  stand  program.  However,  the  Dhriaion's  Director  of  Services  for  tke  Blind,  as 
HN  of  his  finctlons,  coordinates  the  management  and  operation  of  ail  phases  of  the  program. 


APPENDIX  V 
SCHEDULE  OF  PROGRAM  FUNDING  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Source  of  funding 


State  licensing  or  nominee  agency 


Total  funding    Set-aside  funds 


sute 

vocational 

rehabilitation 

funds 


Federal  funds 


Unasslgned 
vending 
machine 
income! 


State  funds 
tor  salaries 


State  general 
revenue  funds 


Micella  neous' 


Calilornia $1,164,946  $526,806 

District  of  Columbia 411,085  352.381. 

IHnois 671.034  134.592 

Maryland 332,043  232,088 

Massachusetts ?)  None 

Missouri 235.502  67,779 

Texas. 395,926  124,664 


$524,241 


$51, 000 


462,862 


$9,592 


$49, 112 


$111899 


8,955 


18,654 


74,615 
271, 262  . 


fi2,494 
74,454  . 


$71580. 
40,000  . 


>  Unasslgned  vending  income  is  vending  machine  profits  that  have  not  been  assigned  to  a  specific  <  This  category  may  include  such  items  as  repayments  from  loans  to  operators  and  adjustments, 

operator  or  manager.  Profits  are  sent  to  the  licensing  agency  In  the  form  of  a  donation  and  placed  >  Massachusetts'  financial  records  are  not  maintained  so  that  all  of  the  funds  available  for 

Into  a  reserve  account  or  into  the  set-aslde  account  and  are  used  to  operate  and  administer  the  administering  the  vending  stand  program  can  be  Identified, 
program. 

I 

APPENDIX  VI 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND  ORGANIZATIONS'  VENDING  OPERATIONS  AT  6  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  AND  AT  THE  PENTAGON  • 

|ln  dollarsi 


Vending  machines 

Vending  stands 

Norfolk 

Charles-                  Pendle- 
ton   Belvolr            ton       Riley 

Penta- 
Uckland         gon          Total    Norfolk 

Charles-                  Pendle- 
ton   Belvolr             ton 

Lack-       Penta- 
Riley           land            gon          Total 

Grand 
toUl 

Grou  receipts: 
Sales' 

.  92,606 
.158,135 

271268  352,438  1,882,881 

6,608    94,451 214,753 

907,535  384,080  1892,808  442,194 
368,871    48,377     891,195 

485,130  1,387,995  . 

1,887,224  1.290,913  5,483,456 

8,837 8,837 

9, 386, 264 

Commissions 

900,032 

Total  receipts.. 

.250,741 

279. 876  446, 889  1. 882, 881  214. 753  1. 276. 406  432. 457  4, 784, 003  442, 194 

485,130  1,387.995  . 

1.896.061  1.290,913  5,502,293  10.286,296 

Operating  costs: 
Cost  of  goods  sold. 

.  54,369 
.  24,715 

.      (192). 

221,749  272,620   '710,418 

53,613   6e,080  >  491, 759  >  21, 475 

648,566  192,040  2.099,762  304,323 
138.209   43,246     839,097  133,183  . 

(192)    1.930 

233,946   « 898. 747  . 

870,064      411092  2,720,172 

744,  546     684, 184  2, 141 429 

4,  819, 934 

Direct  expenses.. 

203,145  >  378. 371  . 

2,982,526 

Other  eipenses 
(Income) 

1,930 

1.738 

Total  expensei 

1  78,892 

275. 362  338, 700  1, 202. 177    21, 475 

786,775  235,286  2,938,667  439,436 

437,091  1,277,118 

1,614,610  1.097,276  4.865.531 

7, 804, 198 

Net  receipts... 

.171,849 

4,514  108,189      680,704  193.278 

489. 631  197. 171  1, 845. 336      2. 758  . 

48,039      110,877  . 

.  .      281.451      191637      636.762 

2,482.098 

I  The  financial  Information  is  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  records  were  available  and       >  These  figures  do  not  Include  sales  of  commercial  vending  concerns  which  totaled  over  $3,200, 
ii  some  cases  Is  based  on  estimates.  000  from  these  sales;  commissions  ol  $900,000  were  paid  to  nonappropriated  fund  organuatlons. 

APPENDIX  VII 
RESULTS  OF  EMPLOYEE  ASSOCIATION  VENDING  OPERATIONS  AT  SELECTED  POSTAL  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  MOST  CURRENT  YEAR  REPORTED' 


Vending  machines 


New  York  region 


Central  region         Western  region 


Total 


Vending  stand 
Central  region  > 


Grand  total 


gniaa  reeaiptJ $430,294  $1,376,477  $593,292 

Total  expenses ^.. 150.741  444,784  195,762 

Net  receipts  froai  veading  operationt 

Vim  income  (expenses)' . ... 

Net  receipt* 

Distribution  of  net  receipts: 

Employee  benefitx ..a... 

Retained  earnings 

Contributions  to  blind  (net) 

Total 359.705  745.642  470,673 


279,553 
80,152 

931. 693 
-186.051 

397,530 
71143 

1,608,776 
-32.756 

48. 146 

1. 656. 922 
-32. 756 

359,705 

745,642 

470,673 

1.576,020 

48.146 

1.624.16C 

390,882 

675.819 
32,368 
37.455 

525, 272 

-60, 145 

5,546 

1,591,973 

1,591.973 

-74,977 
41800 

-102.754 
86,801  ..  . 

48,146 

-54,608 
86.801 

$2,400,063  $416,970  $2,817,033 

791,287  368.824  1,160,111 

1. 656. 922 
-32. 756 

1.624.16C 

1.591.973 

-54,608 

86.801 

1.576.020  48.146  1,624,166 


■  This  schedule  is  based  on  data  furnished  to  GAG  without  audit  and  In  some  cases  Includes 
estimates. 

'  This  stand  was  eperated  by  the  Chicago  Post  Office  Cafeteria  Committee  which  is  separate 
i«)  "**  *'^^^1**  w*"*'*  association.  The  Cafeteria  Committee  lost  money  during  fiscal  year 


•  Included  net  receipts  of  $12,400  from  2  employee-operated  vending  stands  on  which  we  did  not 
obtain  furiher  financlali  nformation. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 
FEDERAL  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS  SELECTED  FOR  REVIEW 


October  13,  1973 


Vmding  operations 


Controtled  by  th«  Mind 


Controllad  by  oUien 


Location 


Number  of 
employg«s 


Square 
footage 


Vendinf 
stamh 


Veadinc 
■adiiiNS 


Vending 
stapds 


Vending 
machiies 


General  Services  Administration: 
Owned  buildings: 
Washington,  DC: 

State  D«partment  headquarters 

Internal  Revenue  Service  headquarters 

HEW  complex  in  Southwest.  D.C.: 

BIdg.  No.  6 

BIdg.  No  8 

North  BIdg 

South  BIdg 

Veterans'  Administration  headquarters 

Lafayette  BIdg 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

North  BIdg 

South  BIdg 

Liberty  Loan  BIdg 

Other  cities: 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  601  Est 

San  Francisco,  Federal  Building,  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Chicago,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

Boston,!.  F.  K.  Building 

Total 

Leased  buildings: 

HEW  and  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Boston 

210  North  12thSL,SL  Louis 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Center,  Fresno,  Calif 

300  South  Wacker,  Chicago 

Totol 

National  Institutes  ot  Health:  Owned  buildings:  Bethesda,  Md.: 
Building: 

10 

13 

31 

36 

37 

33 

Total 

District  of  Columbia  Government: 
Owned  buildings: 

District  building 

Municipal  Center 

451  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW 

499  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW 

District  ot  Columbia  General  Hospital 

Total 

Leased  buildings: 

415  12th  SL.NW 

601  Indiana  Ave.,  NW 

613G— 614HSts.,NW.?r... 

1207  Taylor  St  ,  NW 

132110  1331  H  SL.NW 

500  lit  St.  NW 

122CSL,NW 

801  North  Capitol  SL.NE.... 

Total 


6.808 
4,000 

1,614.565 
779.715 

2,227 
I.12S 
3,743 
1,574 
2.666 
1.251 

401.000 
344,615 
624.564 
318.465 
332.360 
460,970 

1,040 

7,100 

600 

192, 780 

1,267.325 

98,630 

4.756 
4,700 
3,488 
3,860 

795,432 

940. 030 
773.860 
618.889 

1 

11 

3 

21 

2 

9 

1 

3 

II 

23 

12 
7 


13 
6 

10 

72. 

16 

34 

4 


5 
S 

1 
25 


48,939 

9.  563, 200 

23 

227 

15 

145 

105 

29,849 

i 

2.205 
2,700 
1.895 

348,920 
422,837 
290,030 

1 
1 
1 

26 

4 

79 

14 

6.905 


3,470 
632 

2.409 
462 
758 


1,091,636 

1,128.651 
222, 221 
485,850 
173.942 
207,995 


30 


41 

M 

II 

2 

II 


464 

227,944 

1 

3 

8,195 

2.446.603 

5 

104 

1,025 

184,710 
446.054 
97,868 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2. 478 

• 

181 

1 

494 

89.006 
1,000,000 

1 

2.200 

13 

r^   6,378 

1.817.638 

4 

22 

3 

37 

1.204 

216,701  

( 

495 

89,000 

1 

1 

1.933 

314.000 

1 

129 

14  500 

. 1 

'2 

977 

175.924 

1 

( 

5S3 

117,225 

101,771 

68.000 



13 

400 



>3 

«S 

6.116 

1.097.121 

15 

>  Financial  data  for  those  vending  mxhines  was  not  readily  available.  The  proceeds  aaruo  to  a  private  concessionaire. 


By  Mr.  ABOXJREZK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Hatha- 
way) : 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  provide  housing  for 
persons  in  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States  on  an  emergency  basis  and  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today  for  myself  and  for 
Senators  McQovern  and  Hathaway,  the 
RuiBl  Housing  Act  of  1973.  Last  July 
Senator  McGovern  and  I.  along  with  23 
other  Senators  introduced  S.  2190  which 
when  enacted  will  provide  a  new  mecha- 
nism and  a  new  approach  to  housing  our 
low-Income  rural  citizens.  There  was  ap- 
parently at  that  time  some  misimder- 
standlng  as  to  our  purpose.  I  want  to 
make  clear  now  that  S.  2190  is  In  no  way 
intended  to  conflict  with  the  housing  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  is  to  supplement  them. 
I  have  great  respect  for  FmHA  and  it  Is 
because  of  their  efforts  that  this  coimtry 


has  any  rural  housing  program  at  sdl. 
Nonetheless.  FmHA  is  bound  by  the 
legislation  we  write  and  that  legislation 
needs  some  modification  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  this  Nation's  principal  vehicle 
for  providing  rural  housing. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  Is  S.  2190 
plus  a  second  title  containing  a  series  of 
amendments  to  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  Title  V  Is  suimlnistcred  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Is  the 
only  current  legislation  which  even  be- 
gins to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  rural 
^^merlca.  And  I  say  "begins"  advisedly. 
fSr  the  legislation  has  been  but  a  start 
t<)ward  providing  housing  for  very  low 
income  families.  These  amendments  ex- 
pand that  legislation  so  that  it  may  more 
effectively  serve  rural  families.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  section  by  sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Many,  Indeed  most,  of  the  amend- 
ments in  this  bill  w^ere  adopted  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  in  last  year's 


ill-fated  omnibus  housing  bill,  and  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  speak  of  those. 
There  are  however  two  pro'/islons  which 
are  new,  and  important: 

First.  Section  520  is  amended  to  per- 
mit FmHA  programs  to  operate  in  com- 
munities of  up  to  25.000.  I  believe  this 
expansion  of  jurisdiction  is  essential  if 
low-income  residents  of  communities  be- 
tween 10.000  and  25.000  are  to  have  even 
a  possibility  of  housing.  HUD  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  ?imply 
do  not  operate  in  these  small  cities  and 
towns.  And  Farmers  Home  is  limited  to 
communities  of  under  10,000.  Families 
who  fall  into  this  "gap"  in  housing  leg- 
islation are  left  without  any  possibility 
of  assistance. 

Second.  The  other  change — In  section 
521 — is  to  provide,  for  very  low-Income 
families,  a  deeper  subsidy  than  is  cur- 
rently available.  It  would  permit  on  home 
ownership  loans  deferring  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  up  to  half  the 
amount  of  a  loan  until  the  first  half  is 
repaid.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  con- 
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cept — it  has  been  used  in  Europe  for 
years — but  It  has  not  been  utilized  in 
this  coimtry.  It  is  not  a  grant.  The  bor- 
rower will  repay  every  cent  borrowed 
plus  interest  of  at  least  1  percent,  de- 
pending upon  income. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  nearly  3  mil- 
lion families  in  rural  areas  and  towns  of 
tinder  25,000  who  are  in  need  of  decent 
housing.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
those  families  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$4,000  a  year,  and  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  that  group  is  made  up  of  our 
senior  citizens.  This  bill  addresses  it- 
self to  those  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  title  by  title  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  the  bill  itself,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
|md  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    Section -bt-Section    Analysis    or    the 
Emergency  Rukal  Housing  Act  or  1973 

Tli'LX  I 

SecUon  101— Short  title 

Emergency  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1973. 

Section  102 — Findings 

Congress  finds  that  an  emergency  situa- 
tion exists  In  rural  areas  with  regard  to  hous- 
ing for  low-income  Individuals. 

Section  103 — Definitions 
Section  104 — Sstabliahment  and  duties 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent federal  agency  called  the  Emergency 
Rural  Housing  Administration.  Defines  the 
ERHA's  duties  as  providing  minimal  housing 
facilities  to  eligible  p>ersons  In  rural  areas 
and  small  communities  and  to  do  so  within 
five  years  to  the  extent  possible.  An  eligible 
person  as  defined  in  Section  3  Is  an  individual 
or  family  which  lives  or  desires  to  live  In  a 
rural  area  or  community  and  c&nnot  with 
reasonable  certainty  obtain  minimum  hous- 
ing facnities  by  any  means  other  than  from 
assistance  under  this  Act  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  application  for  assistance.  Pro- 
vides for  an  Administrator  of  the  ERHA  by 
adding  a  new  clause  (58)  to  6  TT.S.C.  S314  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Pro- 
vides that  the  Administrator's  duties  may 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  105 — Powers 

Provides  for  the  powers  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  ERHA. 

Section  106 — Home  ownership 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make  loans 
to  eligible  persons  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  construction  of  minimal  housing  fa- 
cilities or  for  the  acquisition  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  Provdes  that  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  such  loan  shall  be 
amortized  over  a  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years  and  at  an  interest  rate  of  not  less  than 
one  percent  per  year.  The  remaining  balance 
of  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note 
secured  by  a  second  mortgage  which  becomes 
payable  and  Interest  bearing  when  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  borrower's  ability  to  re- 
pay exceeds  that  required  to  retire  the  first 
note  at  the  maxlmiun  rate  of  interest  or 
upon  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the 
property.  Provides  that  the  interest  rate,  the 
amount  of  deferred  principal  and  the  other 
terms  and  condltiona  of  such  loans  will  be 
aet  by  the  Administrator  taking  Into  account 
the  adjusted  Income  of  the  eligible  person  In- 
volved and  precludes  requiring  a  borrower  to 
pay  more  than  twenty  percent  of  hla  adjusted 
annual  income  on  principal.  Interest,  taxes 
and  Insurance  except  when  the  borrower 
chooses  to  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  owner- 
•hlp  program. 


Authorizes  grants  of  up  to  $3,600  to  home- 
owners unable  to  repay  a  loan  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  rehabilitating  hotislng 

Section  107 — Housing  developments 

Authorizes  the  Adminlstrat<»  to  acquire 
land  and  develop  bousing  projects  which  are 
to  be  sold  or  rented  under  the  Act 

Section  108— Rental  facilities 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  finance 
all  or  part  of  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehablUtatlon,  cq>eratlon  and  mskintenance  of 
rintntmni  housing  facilities  to  be  rented  by 
eligible  persons,  water  and  sewerage  facilities 
for  such  housing,  and  related  community 
facilities  for  such  housing.  Provides  that  the 
rental  payments  of  the  occupants  and  the 
amount  of  rent  assistance  provided  shall  bear 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  Income  of 
the  eligible  persons  talcing  into  account  other 
budget  needs  and  In  no  case  should  any  rent 
payment  (including  the  reasonable  cost  of 
heat,  water  and  light)  exceed  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  person's  adjusted  Income. 
Provides  that,  when  feasible,  lease  agreements 
should  Include  an  option  to  purchase  at  terms 
consistent  with  Section  6. 

Financing  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  rental  and  related 
facilities  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  non-inter- 
est bearing  loan  amortized  over  a  forty-year 
period  and  repayable  in  annual  Installments 
to  the  extent  that  Income  attributable  to  the 
project  exceeds  operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  enter  Into 
annual  contribution  contracts  with  the  own- 
ers of  rental  and  related  facilities  for  the 
purposes  of  paying  for  any  amounts  by  which 
the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  such 
facilities  exceed  Income  attributable  to  It. 
Such  contracts  may  not  exceed  $1  billion  per 
annum  in  the  aggregate. 

Section  109 — Local  agency  agreements 

Provides  for  the  administration  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  State-Chartered  Rural 
Housing  organizations.  Such  contracts  shall 
authorize  the  Rural  Housing  organizations 
to  determine  eligibility  of  persons  seeking 
assistance  under  the  Act  and  m&ke  and  serv- 
ice loans,  grants,  and  contracts  under  Sec- 
tions 6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Act.  The  Rural  Hous- 
ing organization  will  be  required  to  serve  all 
eligible  areas  and  persons  within  its  desig- 
nated Jurisdiction.  The  Administrator  is  pro- 
hibited from  advancing  funds  to  any  Rural 
Housing  organization  within  a  state  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  under  the  Act  until 
all  eligible  areas  within  that  state  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rural  Housing  organiza- 
tions. If  after  one  year  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  a  state  has  failed  to  charter  organiza- 
tions or  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
organization  In  incapable  of  carrying  out  or 
unwUUng  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot  this 
Act.  then  the  Administrator  ahall  establlab 
In  that  state  or  area  a  comparable  organiza- 
tion. Rural  Housing  organizations  shall  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  at  least  one- 
half  of  whom  shall  be  persons  eligible  few  or 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Act.  Such 
boards  of  directors  shsJl  be  elected  by  per- 
sona eligible  for  or  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Act.  Interim  boards  of  directors  may  be 
established  for  a  p>eiiod  not  to  exceed  one 
year  from  the  date  of  incorporation  for  or- 
ganizational purposes. 

Section  110 — Limitations  and  conditions 
Provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  not 
require  the  relocation  of  any  eligible  person, 
In  order  to  engage  In  or  to  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  any  area.  Provides  that 
construction  or  rehabilitation  undertaken 
must  be  designed  to  require  minimum  main- 
tenance for  at  least  fifty  years  except  when 
the  Administrator  finds  that  less  i>ermanent 
housing  is  in  accordance  with  the  Act;  and 
be  in  accordance  with  plans  developed  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  eligible  per- 
sons Involved. 


Section  111— Priorities 


Establishes  the  priorities  that  Insofar  as  is 
practicable,  persons  with  the  lowest  adjusted 
incomes  shall  be  served  first,  and  to  the  max- 
lmiun extent  feasible,  ownership  rather  than 
rental  occupancy  will  be  provided. 

Section  112 — Annual  report 

Provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  tba 
President  an  annual  report  of  the  operation 
and  activities  of  the  Agency. 

Section  113 — Borrotoing  authority 

Establishes  a  Rural  Housing  Investment 
Ftind. 

Provides  that  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  Issue  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  current  average  interest  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  during  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions. Authorizes  the  Secretary  and  directs 
him  to  purchase  such  notes  and  for  that 
purpose  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  for  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  extends  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  that  Act  to  include 
any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
tinder  this  Act.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
sell  at  any  time  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section and  provides  that  all  redemptions, 
purchases  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  of  the  United 
States. 

All  amounts  so  borrowed  and  all  other 
receipts,  collections  and  proceeds  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Rural  Housing  Investment 
Fund.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  fund  to  make  loans  for  home- 
ownership  under  Section  6,  to  acquire  land 
and  engage  In  the  development  of  housing 
projects  under  Section  7,  to  make  loans  for 
the  acquisition,  construction,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  rental  facilities  under  Section  8,  and 
to  protect  the  assets  of  the  Fund. 
Section  114 — Appropriations 

Authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  to  re- 
imburse the  Rural  Housing  Investment  Fund 
In  an  amount  by  which  nonprlnclpal  pay- 
ments made  from  the  Fund  exceed  interest 
received  from  borrowers  each  year. 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer 
the  Act  including  the  cost  of  administration 
Incurred  by  Rural  Housing  organizations. 

Authorizee  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
$1  billion  for  rehabilitation  grants  to  home- 
owners unable  to  repay  a  loan.  Such  amounts 
appropriated  are  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  in  SMch. 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  obliga- 
tions for  annual  contribution  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Administration  under  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act. 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed 

WOO  million,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  notes 

and  other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Admin- 

istrator  under  Section  IS  of  the  Act. 

Trru  II 

Section  201 

501(a)(1).  Expands   the   authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enable  him  to 
extend  benefits  under  Title  V  to  Guam. 
Section  202 

501(a)(4)(b),  (c)  and  (d).  Would  allow 
the  Secretary  to  refinance  Indebtedness  for 
eligible  applicants  when  failure  to  refinance 
would  likely  result  in  the  applicant's  loss  of 
his    necessary    dwelling    or    essential    farm 
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buildings;  or  If  a  loan  for  Improvement,  al- 
teration or  repairs  Is  made,  failure  to  re- 
finance the  prior  debt  would  cause  a  hard- 
ship for  the  applicant. 

Section  203 
601(b)(2).  Extends  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  make  loans  to  owners  of  lease- 
holds to  all  programs  under  this  title. 
Section  204 

601(e).  A  new  subsection  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  system  of  escrow 
accounts  to  enable  borrowers  to  better  budg- 
et for  the  payments  of  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
other  expenses.  The  subsection  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  notify  a  borrower  In 
writing  when  his  loan  payments  are  overdue. 
Section  205 

601  (a) .  Authorizes  the  leasing  of  Section 
602  units  to  a  housing  authority  to  prevent 
the  borrower  from  losing  his  home;  or  to 
provide  eligibility  where  the  borrower  has 
insulBclent  income. 

Section  206 

504(a) .  Expands  the  amount  of  a  loan  and 
grant  or  combination  of  the  two  for  re- 
habilitation under  this  section  to  maximum 
amount  of  $6,000.  It  limits  the  term  of  the 
loan  (with  the  exception  of  deferred  prin- 
cipal payments  under  Section  621)  to  20 
je&Ts.  It  provides  that  loans  of  less  than 
.•2,500  need  not  be  secured  and  should  be  evi- 
denced by  a  promissory  note. 

Section  207 

606(d)  and  (e) .  Elxpands  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  carry  out  a  program  of  research, 
study,  and  analysis  of  farm  housing  to  in- 
clude all  rural  housing. 

Section  208 

507.  Expands  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  grant  a  "veteran's  preference"  to  appli- 
cants under  this  title  to  Include  veterans 
of  the  armed  services  during  the  Vietnam 
era. 

Section  209 

608(b) .  Restricts  the  use  of  county  com- 
mittees, which  primarily  consist  of  farmers, 
to  determine  the  eligibility  and  amount  of 
loans  of  applicants  for  farm  ownership  loans 
or  other  loans  dealing  with  farming  opera- 
tions. 

Section  210 

613(a).  (b).  (c)  and  (d).  Increases  from 
•60.000,000  to  •100.000,000  the  authorization 
for  direct  locins  and  grants  under  Section 
604  and  extends  the  authorizing  p>eriod  from 
October  1,  1073,  to  October  1,  1876.  Increases 
from  •60,000.000  to  •200.000,000  the  author- 
ization foe  grants  under  Section  616  and  ex- 
tends the  authorizing  period  from  October  1, 
1973  to  October  1,  1976. 

Increasoe  from  $260,000  per  year  to  96,000,- 
000  per  year  for  research  and  study  programs 
under  Section  506  and  extends  the  authoriz- 
ing period  from  October  1, 1973,  to  October  1. 
1976. 

Section  211 

S16(b)(l),    and    (d)(4).    Eliminates    the 
9760,000  maximum  loan  and  Includes  pro- 
vision for  financing  of  Initial  operating  ex- 
penses of  up  to  2%  of  development  costs. 
Section  212 

620.  Would  expand  the  Jurisdiction  for 
Title  V  programs  to  include  all  aress  outside 
a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
and  any  open  country  or  places  of  less  than 
26,000  persons  within  a  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area.  The  term  open  covin  try 
la  clarified. 

Section  213 

617(n).  Provides  a  new  authority  for  low- 
ering interest  rates  where  state  bousing  fi- 
nance agencies  purchase  notes  at  reduced 
interest. 

Section  214 

S31(a),  (b),  and  (c).  Would  broaden  and 
deepen  the  subsidy  mechanism  authority  of 


the  Secretary  for  Section  602  and  604  loans, 
insured  under  this  Section,  by  allowing  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  loan  for  602  and  604  to 
be  noninterest  bearing  and  non-amortlzable 
for  certain  period  of  years.  This  deferred 
principal  would  become  interest  bearing  and 
amorltlzable  for  periods  of  33  years  for  Sec- 
tion 502,  20  years  for  Section  804,  upon  full 
payment  of  the  nondeferred  portion  of  the 
loan.  The  deferred  portion  would  also  be- 
come due  and  payable  in  the  event  that  the 
mortgaged  prop>erty  or  any  Interest  in  the 
property  Is  transferred  or  ceases  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  borrower  or  default  occurs.  Pro- 
vides supplemental  assistance  payments  for 
loans  made  under  Sections  614  and  616  In 
order  to  bring  rentals  within  26%  of  Income. 
Allows  for  supplemental  payment  assistance 
on  up  to  lOC^o  of  Farm  Labor  Housing  units 
financed  under  Section  514.  Would  provide 
that  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  fund  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  annual  appropriations  by 
the  amount  that  payments  made  out  of  the 
fund  exceed  receipts  paid  into  the  fund. 
Section  215 

623(b)(1)  (b).  (f)  and  (h).  Provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  provide  loans  from  the 
Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  fund 
which  are  noninterest  bearing  to  recipients 
of  grants  under  this  section  who  are  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  for  Mutual-Help 
Housing.  These  lo«uis  shall  be  repaid  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  grant  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  are  to  be  used  as  contingency 
land  revolving  accounts  to  enable  the 
grantees  to  acquire  and/or  option  land,  and 
do  preliminary  development  work  such  as 
engineering,  surveying  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing documents  for  development  loans,  or  in 
cases  of  small  developments  to  do  all  devel- 
opment work  with  such  funds.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  processing  and  review  of  grant 
applications. 

Section  216 

524(a).  Changes  the  purposes  for  which 
rtiral  sites  lo«ms  can  be  xised  to  include  sale 
of  developed  lots  to  applicants  eligible  for 
assistance  under  any  Section  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
which  provides  housing  assistance.  Limits  in- 
terest rat©  to  5%  per  annum. 

Section  217  {A  new  $ection) 

625(a).  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  or  contract  with  nonprofit 
corporations,  agencies,  institutions,  organi- 
zations, and  other  associations  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  providing  programs  of  technical 
and  supervisory  assistance  which  would  aid 
needy  low -income  families  in  benefiting  from 
any  federal,  state  or  local  housing  program 
In  rural  areas. 

625(b).  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  seed  lo4kns  to  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  necessary  ex- 
penses prior  to  construction  which  would  be 
recoverable  from  permanent  financing  on  the 
project.  He  Is  authorized  to  set  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  loans  and  may  cancel  any 
part  or  all  of  a  loan  which  cannot  be  re- 
covered from  the  proceeds  of  any  permanent 
financing. 

525(c).  Would  authorize  910,000,000  for 
any  one  year  under  subsection  (a)  and  •20.- 
000,000  under  subsection  (b)  and  that  any 
amounts  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  any  amounts  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  In  any  year  may 
be  appropriated  In  any  succeeding  year. 

626(d).  Would  establish  the  Low  Income 
Sponsor  Fund  for  any  funds  appropriated  for 
use  imder  subsection  (b)  and  provide  that 
any  funds  therein  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  and  that  sums  received 
from  repayment  of  loans  from  the  fund  shall 
be  deposited  in  such  fund. 

Section  218    (A  new  section) 

626  (a),  (b).  (c)  and  (d).  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  loans  tor  condominium 


housing  Including  family  purchase  of  exist- 
ing units  and  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  multlfamlly  condominium  projects  In 
rural  areas. 

Section  219  (A  new  tectum) 
527  (a)  and  (b).  Would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  Insure  titles  to  land  using  funds 
from  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  fund 
which,  because  of  remote  outstanding  claims 
or  encumbrances  on  title,  the  owner  thereof 
Is  unable  to  acquire  insurance  from  private 
title  Insimnce  companies. 

S.  2683 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLX    I 

SrcnoN  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Rural  Housing  Act  of  1973". 
nmiiifcs 
Src.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  after  more  than  three  decades  of  Fed- 
eral activity  in  the  housing  field  and  more 
than  two  decades  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  which  pledged  this  Na- 
tion to  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family,  there 
are  millions  of  substandard,  crowded,  and 
otherwise  deficient  dwelimg  units  which  lack 
running  water  and  sanitation  facilities  essen- 
tial to  health  and  decency: 

(2)  more  than  half  of  these  units  are  In 
nonmetropolltsm  areas; 

(3)  none  of  the  existing  housing  agencies, 
public  or  private,  function  adequately  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  poorest 
people  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas; 

(4)  the  administrative  fiinds  and  grant 
and  lending  authorities  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  its  authorized  capacity  to  subsidise 
dwellings  falls  far  short  of  that  required  to 
provide  for  the  poor; 

(6)  public  housing  exists  in  little  more 
than  token  quantities  In  small  towns  and 
rural  areas:  and  public  housing  legislation 
presently  does  not  permit  a  subsidy  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor; 

(6)  despite  the  moving  rhetoric  of  the  last 
two  decades,  the  authority  and  funds  to 
satisfy  the  housing  needs  of  low-Income 
families  are  not  available; 

(7)  existing  agencies  operating  under  exist- 
ing authorities  could  not  meet  the  needs  of 
millions  of  the  rural  poor  even  if  al.'  re- 
straints on  administrative  funds  were  lifted, 
nor  would  they  meet  those  needs  if  there 
were  no  celling  placed  on  grant  and  loan 
funds;  and 

(8)  the  ill  health  and  human  degradation 
that  flow  from  this  continuing  neglect  and 
denial  of  responsibility  call  for  emergency 
action. 

DmifmoNs 
108.  For  the  purpose   of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administration"  means  the  Emer- 
gency Rural  Housing  Administration  estab- 
lished under  Section  104  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Administration; 

(3)  "adjusted  Income"  means  the  total  In- 
come of  an  Individual  or  family  reduced  by — 

(A)  5  per  centum  of  that  Income: 

(B)  9300  for  that  Individual  or  for  each 
member  of  that  family;  and 

(C)  91,000  for  that  Individual  if  he  la 
physically  disabled  or  mentally  retarded  or 
for  each  member  of  that  fsmnlly  who  Is  physi- 
cally disabled  or  mentally  retarded; 

(4)  "area  responsibility  agreement"  means 
an  agreement  between  the  Administrator  and 
a  rural  housing  organization  or  other  orga- 
nization to  provide  minimal  bousing  facili- 
ties for  all  eligible  pyersons  in  an  area; 

(6)  "eligible  person"  means  an  individual 
or  family  which; 

(A)  lives  or  desires  to  live  In  a  rural  area 
or  small  community,  and 
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(B)  canxLot  with  reasooabl*  certainty  oto- 
XfXa  minimum  housing  facilities  by  any 
niiMJQS  other  than  aaalstance  under  this  Act 
wltbln  two  years  after  ttie  date  of  appllca- 
tloo  for  aaslstanoe  under  this  Act; 

(•)  the  term  "minimal  housing  facilities" 
msanff  a  safe,  weather-proof  dwelling  which 
has  running  potable  water,  modem  sanita- 
tioQ  facilities  Including  a  kitchen  sink, 
toUet,  and  shower  or  tub.  and  whlcb  meets 
such  other  requirements  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
square  footage  and  other  facllltlss  or  stand- 
ards; 

(7)  "rural  area"  means  any  open  country 
or  any  other  such  place  In  the  nnlt«d  States; 
and 

(9)  "small  community"  means  any  place, 
town,  village,  or  city  which  has  a  popula- 
tion not  In  excess  of  twenty-five  thoiiaand 
people;  and 

(t)  "rural  housing  organization"  means 
any  public  or  private-nonprofit  orgranlzatlon 
or  Instrumentality  which  meets  such  criteria 
as  the  Administrator  sihall  by  regulation 
establish,  and  Includes  any  such  agency 
which  exists  under  any  federal,  state,  or 
local  law  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  and  any  suoh  organization  estab- 
lished hereafter  for  any  such  purpose. 

ESTABLISHMENT   AKD   DUTIES 

Sac.  104.  (a)  There  Is  eetabllshed  as  an 
independent  agency  the  Emergency  Rural 
Housing  Administration.  The  management 
of  the  Administration  sihall  be  vested  In  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tfce  Administra- 
tion to  provide  minimal  housing  facilities 
for  all  eligible  persons  In  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  and  to  do  so  to  the  ex- 
tent pKMSlble  within  a  five-year  period.  The 
dirUee  and  powers  of  the  Administration 
shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Section  5314  at  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  ttae  and 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(00)  Administrator,  Emergency  Rural 
Housing  AdminlstratloD." 


8k.  106.  The  Administration  shall  have 
the  power — 

( 1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend,  in  Its  name  and  through  Its  own 
counsel; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be   necessary: 

(3)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  by  con- 
demnation or  otherwise,  and  own,  hold,  im- 
prove, use,  or  otherwise  deal  in  and  with, 
any  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or 
any  interest  therein,   wherever  situated: 

(4)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  property,  real,  personal,  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Administration; 

(B)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dlspoee  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(0)  to  appoint  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  required  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
govemlng  appdntcaents  In  the  competitive 
service:  and 

(7)    to  entar  Into  contracts,  execute   In- 
struments, Incur  liabilities,  and  do  all  things 
which    are    neceoaary    or    Incidental    to   the 
pro|>er  management  of  Its  affairs. 
HoicxowNEasHrp 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Administration  la  au- 
thorised to  make  loans  to  eligible  persons 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  thereon  of  minimal  housing  fa- 
cUltlae.  or  to  finance  the  acquisition  or  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  facilities  in  accordance 
with  minimum  housing  facilities  standards. 
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(b)  At  least  60  per  centtmi  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  made  under  this  subsso- 
tloo  shall  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  forty  years,  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  ot  not  lees  than  1  per  centum  per 
year,  and  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage. 
The  remainder  of  such  principal  amount  may 
be  evidenced  by  a  note  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  which  becomes  payable  and  Interesrt 
bearing  only  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  borrower's  ability  to  repay  exceeds  that 
required  to  retire  the  first  note  at  the  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  or  upon  the  sale  or  other 
dlspoeltloQ  of  the  prc^>erty  financed  by  the 
loan.  T'he  Administration  shall  determine  the 
percentage  rate,  the  amount  of  the  principal 
deferment,  and  the  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  such  loan,  taking  Into  account 
the  adjusted  Income  of  the  eligible  person 
involved. 

(c)  The  Administration  may  not  require 
an  eligible  person  who  Is  a  borrower  to  pay 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  his  adjtisted 
annual  Income  on  principal.  Interest,  taxes, 
and  insurance  but  a  borrower,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  ownership  may  voluntarily  agree 
to  pay  more. 

(d)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  rehabilitation  grants  not  m  excess  of 
•3,500  to  owners  who  occupy  substandard 
housing  and  whose  Income  is  too  low  to 
repay  a  loan  on  terms  and  conditions  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

HOUSING    DEVELOPMENTS 

Sec.  107.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  land  and  engage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  projects  to  be  sold  under 
section  6  or  rented  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

KENTAI,   FACIUTIXS 

Sac.  108.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  provide  financing  to  rural  housing 
organizations  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  100,  for  all  or  any  part  of  the 
acquisition,  construction,  rehabllltatloo,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  (1)  minima.! 
housing  facilities  In  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  to  be  rented  by  eligible  persons, 
(2)  water  and  sewer  facilities  for  such  hous- 
ing facilities,  and  (3)  related  community 
facilities  for  such  housing  facliiUes. 

(b)  Financing  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  rehabilitation  of  rental  units 
and  related  facilities  shall  be  In  the  form  of 
a  non-lnterest-boarlng  loan  and  shall  be  re- 
payable (1)  In  annual  installments  by  the 
borrower  during  a  forty-year  period  from 
the  making  thereof,  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Lncocne  of  the  borrower  attributable  to 
the  rental  units  and  related  facilities  ex- 
ceeds reasooable  and  necessary  costs  (such 
as  taxes,  utilities,  maintenance,  and  other 
management  and  operating  costs  approved  by 
the  Admimstratlon ) ,  or  (2)  In  the  event 
that  the  rental  units  and  related  facilities 
are  sold  under  section  106  or  otherwise  dt»- 
posed  of. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  annual  aaslstanoe 
payments  with  a  borrower  under  this  section. 
Such  contracts  shall  provide  for  payments  to 
borrowers  in  amounts  which  do  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  total  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  rental  project  (taxes,  utili- 
ties, maintenance,  and  other  such  numage- 
ment  and  operating  costs)  and  total  reve- 
nues accruing  to  the  rental  project.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  such  contracts  shall  not 
exceed  •1,000,000,000  per  annum. 

(d)  Rental  payments  required  from,  and 
the  amount  of  aaslstanoe  attributable  to, 
any  eligible  person  shall  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  Income  of  the  eligible 
person,  taking  into  account  reasonable  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  education, 
and  other  necessities  as  determined  by  the 
Administration.  In  no  case  shall  any  such 
payment,  mcluding  the  reasonable  cost  of 
heat,  water,  and  light,  exceed  26  per  oentvun 
of  the  adjusted  income  of  the  eligible  person. 


(•)  Any  lease  or  other  occupancy  agree- 
ment for  facilities  under  this  section  shall 
include  whenever  feasible  an  option  to  buy 
In  accordance  with  Xbie  provlsloos  of  section 
106  of  thU  Act. 

LOCAL  AOXNCT    A(MBKMEimi 

Sec.  100.  (a)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  enter 
mto  area  responsibility  agreements  with 
State  designated  and  chartered  rural  housing 
organlaatlons.  Such  agreements  shall  require 
that  designated  organizations  serve  an  area 
of  sufBclent  size  and  housing  need  to  insure 
efficient  production  and  reasonable  economy 
In  management.  The  service  area  of  such  an 
organization  shall  have  geographic  unity. 

(2)  Such  organizations  shall,  pursuant  to 
contracts  with  the  Administrator,  and  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  him, 
determine  the  eligibility  erf  persons  seeking 
assistance  under  this  Act;  make  and  service 
loans  and  grants  under  section  106  of  this 
Act;  acquire  land  and  develc^  bousing 
projects  under  section  107  of  this  Act;  own 
and  operate,  or  make  and  service  loans  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  own  and 
oi>erate,  rental  hotislng  and  related  facilities 
under  section  108  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  any  rural  housing  organiza- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  by  the 
following:  the  rural  housing  organization 
shall— 

(A)  serve  all  eligible  areas  and  eligible 
persons  within  its  designated  jurisdiction; 

(B)  publish  and  utilize  a  standardized 
procedure  for  the  lodging  of  tenant  and  bor- 
rower grievances  and  for  tenant  and  bor- 
rower appeal  of  organization  decisions; 

(C)  establish  tencmt  advisory  councils  and 
recognize  tenant  organizations;   and 

(D)  regularly  schedule  public  hearings  on 
organization  plans  and  policy. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  not  advance 
funds  for  purposes  of  making  loans  under 
this  Act  to  any  rural  housing  organization 
in  any  State  unless  he  determines  that  all 
areas  in  the  State  eligible  for  assistancs 
under  this  Act  will  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  an  organization  and  that  all  such 
organizations  will  enter  into  area  responsi- 
bility agreements. 

(b)(1)  Rural  bousing  organisations  ahall 
be  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
with  the  Administrator  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  organisation 
shall  be  empowered : 

(A)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, and  own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  other- 
wise deal  m  and  with,  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein, 
wherever  situated;  to  accept  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  or  property,  real,  personal, 
mixed,  tangible,  or  intangible.  In  aid  of  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  organisation 
Is  established; 

(B)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets: 

(C)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  ooc^Ialn  and 
defend  In  Its  name  through  Its  own  counsel; 

(D)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  execute  in- 
struments, incur  liabilities,  and  do  all  things 
which  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs. 

(2)  Such  an  organization  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  directors,  of  which  a 
majority  of  the  directors  ahall  be  persons 
receiving  or  eligible  for  assLstance  under  this 
Act.  Such  majority  shall  be  chosen  annually 
In  democratically  conducted  elections  with 
any  person  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  organization  who  Is  receiving  assistance 
or  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
being  eligible  to  vote  In  such  election.  The 
board  shall  fairly  represent  the  geographic 
area  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  organization. 

(3)  Interim  boards  of  directors  may  be  es- 
tablished  for    (M'ganlzatlonal    purposes    but 
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such  bo&rda  must  be  replaced  la  a  manner 
established  In  paragraph  (2)  within  one  year 
of  the  execution  of  the  contract  with  the 
Administrator. 

(c)  When  a  State  has  failed  to  establish 
organizations  described  In  this  section  with- 
in one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  the  Administrator  finds  that  any  organi- 
zation which  is  established  is  incapable  of 
carrying  out  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  then  the  Administrator  shall  establish 
in  that  State  or  area,  a  comparable  organi- 
zation to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  have  access 
to  the  books  or  records,  and  any  other  pa- 
pers of  any  organization  which  enters  Into 
an  area  responsibility  agreement  in  order  to 
insure  that  such  organization  Is  at  all  times 
operating  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

UMrrATIONS    AND    CONDmONS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  not 
require,  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  relocation  of  any  eligible  per- 
son in  order  to  engage  in  or  to  facilitate  the 
economic  development  of  an  area. 

(b)  Any  construction  or  rehabilitation  un- 
dertaken with  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  shall — 

( 1 )  be  designed  to  require  minimum  main- 
tenance over  a  useful  life  of  not  less  than 
fifty  years:  Provided,  That  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing If  the  Administrator  finds  that  less  per- 
manent housing  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
basic  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  be  In  accordance  with  plans  devel- 
oped with  the  active  participation  of  the 
eligible  persons  Involved. 

PRIORTTIES 

Sbc.  111.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall.  In- 
sofar as  is  practicable,  furnish  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  eligible  persons  with  the 
lowest  adjusted  Incomes  first. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  for  homeowner- 
ship  rather  than  rental  occupancy. 

Sec.  112.  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
slarty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  an  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Administration. 
Such  report  shall  contain,  but  not  be  llnalted 
to,  the  long  range  and  annual  goals,  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  those  goals  by  area, 
and  any  problems  which  are  being  encoun- 
tered in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

BOaaOWING     AUTHORrrT 

Sec.  113.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
the  Rural  Housing  Investment  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  bo  used  by  the  Administrator  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpKiees  of  this  Act, 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age Interest  rate  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  issued 
hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Libert^  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
*t  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 


obligations  acquired  by  bim  tinder  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  All  amounts  borrowed  under  this 
section  by  the  Administrator  and  all  re- 
ceipts, collections,  and  proceeds  received  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  fund. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the 
fund — 

(1)  to  make  locuis  for  homeownership  un- 
der section  106  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  acquire  land  and  engage  In  the  de- 
velopment of  hovising  projects  under  section 
107  of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  finance  the  acquisition,  constrtic- 
tlon,  and  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing 
and  related  facilities  under  section  106(b) 
of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments In  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  to  protect  the  security 
for  loans  and  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion and  to  acquire  such  security  property 
at  foreclosure  sale  or  otherwise. 

APPBOPBIATION3 

Sec.  114.  (a)  There  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Investment  Fund,  by  annual 
appropriations,  the  amounts  by  which  non- 
prlnclpal  payments  made  from  the  fund  to 
the  Secretary  during  each  fiscal  year  exceed 
Interest  received  from  borrowers  each  year. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act  including 
the  cost  of  administration  inciirred  by  rural 
botislng  organizations. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
•1,000,000.000.  as  may  be  necessary  for  grants 
under  section  106  (d)  of  this  Act,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  meet  ob- 
llgatloois  for  annual  assistance  f>^yinentE 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Administration 
under  section  108(c) . 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  in  each  fiscal 
year,  reduced  by  any  amounts  paid  into  the 
Rural  Housing  Investment  Fund  In  each  such 
year,  for  repayment  of  principal  on  loans 
made  by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act, 
to  be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  notes  or 
other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
imder  section  113(a)  of  this  Act. 

TTTLX    n 

ExteTision  of  rural  housing  program  to  Guam 

Sec.  301.  Section  601(a)  (1)  of  the  Hoxislng 

Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 

the  Virgin   Islands"   and    Inserting   in   lieu 

thereof,  "the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,". 

Refinancing  of  indebtedneaa  for  certain 

eligible  applicants 

Skc.  20a.  Section  601(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  conmia  at  the  end 
of  clause  ( B )  the  following :  "or.  If  combined 
with  a  loan  for  Improvement,  rehabilitation, 
or  repairs  and  not  refinanced.  Is  likely  to 
cause  a  hsurdshlp  for  the  applicant." 

(2)  by  striking  out  ciaiises  (C)   and   (D). 

Loans  to  leasehold  owners  under  all  rural 
hovjing  programs 

Sec.  203.  Section  501(b)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 602  and  604"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof,  "this  title". 

Escrow   accounts  for  periodic   payments   of 
taxes,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)   The  Secretary  shall  establUh  proce- 


dures whereby  borrowers  under  this  title 
may  make  periodic  payments  for  the  purposes 
of  taxes.  Insurance,  and  such  other  necessary 
expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Such  payments  shall  be  held  in  escrow 
by  the  Secretary  and  paid  out  by  him  at  the 
appropriate  time  or  tinxes  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  payments  were  made.  The 
Secretary  shall  notify  a  borrower  in  writing 
when  his  loan  payments  are  delinquent." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  502 
(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  upon  the  borrower  prepaying  to  the 
Secretary  as  escrow  agent,  on  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  him,  such  taxes,  in- 
surance, and  other  expenses  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 601(e)". 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ''as  It  becomes  due" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prepayment",  and 
"prepayments"  each  place  It  appears,  in 
subsection  (J)(l)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "payment"  and  "payments",  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (J)(l)  the  following: 
"or  until  the  next  agreed  annual  or  semi- 
annual remittance  date". 

Sc.  206.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  leasing  of  units  financed 
under  this  section  pursuant  to  section  23  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937  when  he  determines 
that  by  so  doing  It  would  prevent  a  borrower 
from  losing  his  home;  or  It  would  provide 
eligibility  for  a  borrower  under  this  section 
who  otherwise  has  Insufflclent  Income. 
RehaMUtation  loans  and  grants 

Sec.  20«.  Section  604(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1949   la  amended   to  rear!   as   follows: 

"(a)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  eligible  applicant  cannot  qualify  for 
a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  section  603 
and  503  and  that  repairs  or  Improvements 
should  be  made  to  a  rural  dwelling  occupied 
by  him.  In  order  to  make  such  dwelling  safe 
and  sanitary  and  remove  hazards  to  the 
health  of  the  occupant,  his  family,  or  the 
community,  and  that  repairs  should  be  made 
to  fsirm  buildings  In  order  to  remove  hazards 
and  make  such  buildings  safe  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  or  a  combined  loan  and 
grant  to  the  applicant  to  cover  the  cost  of 
Improvements  or  additions,  such  as  repairing 
roofs,  providing  toilet  facilities,  providing  a 
convenient  and  sanitary  water  supply,  sup- 
plying screens,  repairing  or  providing  struc- 
tural supports,  or  making  similar  repairs, 
additions,  or  Improvements,  including  all 
preliminary  and  Installation  costs  In  obtain- 
ing central  water  and  sewer  service.  No  as- 
sistance shall  be  extended  to  any  one  In- 
dividual under  this  subsection  In  the  form 
of  a  loan,  grant,  or  combined  loan  and  grant 
In  excess  of  (6,000.00.  Any  portion  of  the 
sums  advanced  to  the  borrower  treated  as  a 
loan  shall  be  secured  and  be  repayable  with- 
in 20  years  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title,  except 
that  a  loan  for  less  than  •2.500  need  be  evi- 
denced only  by  a  promissory  note.  Sums 
made  available  by  grant  may  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  contributions  made  on  loar..s  made 
by  the  Secretary." 

Research  and  study  programs 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  50fl  (d)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  re- 
search and  study  programs  authorized  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  through  grants 
made  by  him  on  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
standards  as  he  may  prescribe  to  land-grant 
colleges  established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
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Jtay  a.  1803  (7  UjB.C.  801-308),  or  (vcpoD.  a 
finding  by  the  Secretaiy  that  the  research 
and  study  involved  cannot  feasibly  be  per- 
formed through  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  or  by  land- 
grant  collegee)  to  such  other  private  or  pub- 
lic organizations  as  he  may  select." 

(b)  Section  606(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "farm  housing"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rural 
housing". 

Veterans  preference 

Sec.  208.  Section  507  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress"  each  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "or  d\irlng  the  period  beginning 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  ending  on  August 
4,  1964,  or  during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  de- 
fined In  section  101(39)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code) .  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  era"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence. 

Utilization  of  county  committees 
Ssc.     209.  Section  608(b)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  committees  utilized  or  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  examine  ap- 
Ucatlons  of  persons  desiring  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  section  601(a)  (1)  or  (2)  as  they 
relate  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  farm, 
and  may  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  each  applicant  as 
to  whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits,  whether  by  reason  of 
his  character,  ability,  and  experience  he  Is 
likely  successfully  to  carry  out  undertakings 
required  of  him  under  a  loan  under  such 
section,  and  whether  the  farm  with  respect 
to  which  the  application  is  made  U  of  such 
obancter  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  the  making  of  the  loan  requested 
will  carry  out  the  purpioses  of  this  title.  The 
committees  mav  also  certify  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  each  such  applicant  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan." 

ASSISTANCE    ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  aiO.  Clauses  (b) ,  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  513  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  "not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  loans 
and  grants  pursuant  to  section  504  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  end- 
ing October  1,  1975;  (c)  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000,000  for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
section  616  for  the  period  ending  October 
t.  1975;  (d)  not  to  exceed  •6.000,000  per  year 
for  research  and  study  programs  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  606 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1961  and 
ending  October  1.  1975;" 

Direct  and  insured  loans  to  provide  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  elderly  persons 
and  families  in  rural  areas 
Sec.  211.  (a)   Sec.  515  (b)    (1)   is  amended 
by  striking  "$760,000  or"  where   It  appears, 
and  striking  the  word  "least"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  word  "less". 

(b)  Sec.  616  (d)  (4)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  the  term  "development  cost  means 
the  costs  of  constructing,  purchasing.  Im- 
proving, altering,  or  repairing  new  or  exist- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  and  pur- 
chasing and  Improving  the  necessary  land, 
tedudlng  necessary  and  appropriate  fees  and 
charges,  including  initial  operating  expenses 
up  to  2%  of  the  8iforementloned  costs, 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  fees  and 
Charges  may  Include  payments  of  qualified 
consulting  organizations  or  foundations 
Which  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  which 
^  render  services  or  assistance  to  nonprofit 
colorations  or  consumer  cooperatives  who 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities". 


mcrxNTnoN  or  straAL  amma 
Sec.  213.  Section  620  of  the  Housing  Aot 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DETINITION    OF   RURAL   AREA" 

"Sec.  520.  As  used  In  this  tl^le,  the  terms 
"rural"  atul  "rural  area"  mean  any  place 
which  Is  not  contained  within  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  or  any  open 
country,  or  any  place,  town,  village,  or  city 
which  is  within  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical are*  and  has  a  p>opulatlon  of  less  than 
26,000  piersons.  "Open  country"  shall  refer  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  an  area  and 
not  be  limited  by  fixed  political  boundaries." 

Sec.  213.  Sec.  617  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(n)  which  reads  as  follows: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
in  this  Title,  the  Secretary  may,  by  prior 
agreement  with  any  State  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  Insure  and  service  loans  under  this 
Title  to  borrowers  In  that  state  at  reduced 
Interest  rates;  Provided  that  the  notes  evi- 
dencing such  loans  are  purchased  by  the 
State  Housing  Finance  Agency,  and  further 
provided,  that  the  maximum  interest  rate  for 
such  loans  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  621 
of  this  Title,  less  the  difference  between  the 
rate  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  State  Housing 
Finance  Agency  for  the  purchase  of  the  notes 
smd  the  rate  the  Secretary  pays  on  com- 
parable notes  to  private  Investors;  and  fur- 
ther provided,  that  the  Secretary  may  further 
reduce  the  effective  Interest  rates  paid  by 
eligible  borrowers  pursuant  to  section  521  of 
this  Title. 

SUBSroy    AND    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS   FOR    LOW- 
AND  MOBERATE-INCOME  BORROWERS 

Sec.  214.  (a).  Section  521(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  redesignating 
such  section  521(a)(1)  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  new  subsections  521(a)  (2)  and 
(3) ,  which  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  When  necessary  In  order  to  enable  a 
person  of  low  Income  to  provide  adequate 
housing  and  related  ftwllltles  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  Secretary  may  make  or  insure 
a  loan  under  section  502.  504,  517,  and  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  on  terms  which, 
with  respect  to  a  portion  of'the  loan  not  to 
exceed  50  percent,  shall — 

"(A)  bear  interest  after  but  not  before  It 
becomes  due  under  clause  (B)  or  Is  reamor- 
tlzed  under  clause  (C)   of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  become  due  upon  expiration  or  the 
amortization  period  or  upon  full  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  loan  or  In  the  event 
that  without  the  Secretary's  written  consent 
or  approval,  the  mortgaged  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  is  transferred  or  ceases  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Dorrower  or  default  occurs 
with  respyect  to  any  obligation  under  the 
loan  or  mortgage,  whichever  occurs  earliest; 
and 

"(C)  on  becoming  due,  may  be  amortized 
for  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  in- 
stallments over  a  period  not  exceeding  33 
years  In  the  case  of  a  section  602  loan  and  20 
years  In  the  case  of  a  section  604  loan,  from 
the  date  of  the  amortization  agreement.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  borrower 
cannot  obtain  a  refinancing  loan  from  other 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
he  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  fulfill  and 
that  the  amortization  Is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  loan  or 
to  protect  the  Government  against  probable 
loss. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  ard  Insure 
loans  under  this  section  and  sections  614. 
515.  and  617  to  provide  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons 
and  families  of  low  Income,  and  may  make, 
and  contract  to  make,  assistance  payments  to 
the  owner  of  such  rental  housing  In  order  to 
make  available  to  low  Income  occupants  at 
rates  commensurate  to  Income  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  per  centum  of  Income.  The  Secre- 


tary shall  limit  such  assistance  payments  to 
multlfamily  housing  projects.  Such  supple- 
mental assistance  payments  shall  be  made  on 
a  unit  basis  and  shall  not  be  made  for  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  units  in  any  one 
project,  except  when  the  project  is  financed 
by  a  loan  under  section  614  and  a  grant  under 
section  516  such  assistance  may  be  up  to  100 
per  cent\im  of  units. 

"(A)  the  ovmer  shall  be  required  to  provide 
at  least  annually  a  budget  of  operating  ex- 
penses and  record  of  tenants  Income  which 
shall  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
assistance  for  each  project. 

"(B)  the  project  owner  shall  accumulate, 
safeguard  and  periodically  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  rental  charges  collected  in  excess 
of  basic  rental  charges.  These  funds  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  such  assistance 
payments  through  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year." 

(b)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  shall  be  relmbvirsed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  (1)  the  amounts  by  which 
payments  made  from  the  fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  to  the  holders  of  Insured  loans 
described  In  subsection  (a)  and  (2)  the 
amounts  of  assistance  payments  made  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  during  such 
year.  The  Secretary  occasionally  may  Issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  517(h)  to  obtain  amounts  equal  to 
such  unreimbursed  payments  pending  the 
annual  reimbursement  by  appropriation" 

(c)  Section  517(J)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause. 

"(4)  to  make  assistance  payments  author- 
ized by  section  521  (a)  (2) ." 

MT7TOAI,    AND    SELF-HELP    HOtTSINO 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Section  523(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  ";  and"  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  advance  fvmds  under  this  para- 
graph to  organizations  recelvtag  assistance 
under  clause  (A)  to  enable  them  to  estab- 
lish contingency  land  revolving  accounts  and 
any  such  advances  shall  be  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  and  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the 
grant  to  the  organization  involved  was 
made" 

(b)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1975"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,CK)0"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

(c)  Section  523  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsection  523(h) : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  Is- 
sued rules  and  regulations  for  the  orderly 
processing  and  review  of  applications  under 
this  section  and  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  grantees  under  this 
section  In  the  event  he  determines  to  end 
grant  assistance  prior  to  the  termination 
date  of  any  grant  agreement." 

Sec.  216.  Section  514(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  624.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
such  amounts  he  deems  necessary,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  any  section  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  which  provides  for  housing  finan- 
cial assistance.  Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  per 
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annum  and  shall  b«  repaid  wltbln  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  making 
of  the  loan  or  within  such  additional  period 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  In  any 

case  as  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

TBCHmcAL  AMB  stJPIfflVtSOft?  AMMTAJJCt  Wft 

Sic.  217.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  or  1949 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"PROGKAM3  or  TBCMNICAL  AND   SUPEHVTSOBT   AS- 
SISTANCE    FOR     IX>W-INCOME     TAMILIXS 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  other  associations 
approved  by  him.  to  pay  part  or  all  the  costs 

of  developing,  conducting,  administering,  or 
coordinating  effective  and  comprehensive 
programs  of  technical  and  supervisory  asslst- 
anco  which  wUl  aid  needy  low-Income  Indi- 
viduals and  their  families  in  benefiting  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  housing  programs  in 
rural  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  prior  to  construction,  of 
planning,  and  obtaining  financing  for,  the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  housing, 
the  acquisition  of  land,  and  land  banking 
for  low-Income  famUles  xinder  hny  Federal, 
State,  or  local  housing  program  which  la  or 
could  be  used  In  rural  areas.  Such  loans  ahall 
be  made  without  Interest  and  shall  be  for 
the  reasonable  costs  expected  to  be  Incurred 
in  plannmg,  and  in  obtaining  financing  for, 
such  housing  prior  to  the  availability  of 
financing.  Including  but  not  limited  to  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and  ar- 
chitectural fees,  and  construction  loam  fees 
and  discounts.  The  Secretary  shall  require 
repayment  of  loans  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  require,  upon  completion  of  the  housing 
or  sooner,  and  may  cancel  any  part  or  all  of 
such  a  loan  If  he  determines  that  it  cannot 
be  recovered  from  the  proceeds  of  any  perma- 
nent loan  made  to  finance  the  rehabilitation 
or  construction  of  the  housing. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  purpoees  of 
subsection  (b).  Any  amounts  so  appropri- 
ated ahall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsection  but  not  appropri- 
ated may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 
.  "(d)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
In  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Low 
Income  Sponsor  Fund,  and  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  and 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of^that  subsection.  Sums  received  In  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  deposited  In  such  fund." 

DIBECT  ANT)  tNEURXD  LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  CONDO- 
MINrUM  HOUSING  FOB  LOW-  AND  MODXBATX- 
INCOKK  FAMILIXS  IN  BUKAI.  ABZAS 

Sec.  218.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  section  added  by  section  217 
Of  this  Act)   the  following  new  section: 

DIRECT  AND   INSCBED  LOANS  TO   PBOVIDB  CONDO- 

MINIMtTM  HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MOOBRATB- 

INCOME   FAMTLISS   IN   BTTRAL    ABXAfl 

"Sec.  526.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized. 

In  his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 

conditions    (substantially    identical    Insofar 

as   may  be  feasible  with  those  specified  In 

section   502)    as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 

loans  to  persons  and  families  of  low  or  mod- 


erate income,  and  to  Insure  and  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  loans  made  to  pwsons 
and  families  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  to 

assist  them  In  purchasing  dwelling  units  In 

condominiums  located  in  rural  areas. 

"(b)   Any  lo»n  made  o«*  ln«ure<l  under  exib- 

ssctlon  (I)  sum  cover  a  one«r&miiy  aweiiiDg 

to  such  provisions  as  tne  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 

ot  the  common  areas  and  faciiitieB  of  ttie 

oondomlnluzn  project  and  to  such  additional 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 
"(c)   In  addltlcm  to  individual  loans  made 

or  Insured  under  subsection  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  in  his  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (subetantiaUy 
Identical  Insofar  as  may  be  feasible  with 
those  specified  In  section  516)  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  or  Insure  blanket  loAn  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary,  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  such  loan  or  Insurance  under  this 
subsection,  that  upon  completion  of  the 
multlfamily  project  the  ownership  of  the 
project  will  be  committed  to  a  plan  of  fam- 
ily unit  ownership  under  which  ( 1 )  each 
family  unit  will  be  eligible  for  a  loan  or  m- 
surance  under  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  the 
Individual  dwelling  units  In  the  project  will 
be  sold  only  on  a  condominium  basis  and 
only  to  purchasers  eligible  for  a  loan  or  In- 
stirance  under  subsection  (a).  The  principal 
obligation  of  any  blanket  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subsection  shall  In  no  case 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  Individual  amounts 
of  the  loans  which  could  be  made  or  Insured 
with  respect  to  the  individual  dwelling  units 
in  the  project  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"condominium"  means  a  multiunlt  housing 
project  which  Is  subject  to  a  plan  of  family 
unit  ownership  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
under  which  each  dwelling  unit  Is  Individ- 
ually owned  and  each  such  owner  holds  an 
undivided  Interest  In  the  common  areas  and 
facilities  which  serve  the  project." 

(b)  Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  524"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "624.  and  626". 

(c)(1)  SecUon  621(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  loans  under  sec- 
tion 615"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loans 
under  section  516"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "elderly  families." 
the  following:  "and  loans  under  section  625 
to  provide  condominium  housing  for  persons 
and  famlUes  of  low  or  moderate  income,". 

(2)  Section  521(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  517(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  617(a)(1),  or 
526(a)":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  626(c)"  after  "xinder 
section  515". 

(3)  The  new  section  521(a)(2)  of  such 
Act  (added  by  section  214(a)  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  figxire  "626"  after 
the  flg\ire  "517"  where  It  appears  and  where 
it  appears  In  subparagraph  ( c ) . 

Sec.  219.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  sections  added  by  sections 
217  and  218  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section : 

"TITLI   INffUlANCB 

"Sec.  627.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Insure 
titles  to  land  which  are  otherwise  uninsur- 
able by  private  Insurance  companies  because 
of  remote  outstanding  claims  or  encum- 
brances to  enable  eligible  persons  holding 
such  land  to  benefit  from  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretaury  may  use  fiinds  from  the 
Bural  Hoiising  Insurance  Fund  for  purposes 
of  this  section  and  any  funds  so  expended 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  aonual  appropria- 
tions." 


ADDITIONAL  CX>8PON80RS  OP  A 
BILL 

s.  S4aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAiHixa,  tha 

Senator  from  FJew  Hampetiire  CMr.  Mc- 

Intyre^  ana  tke  Senaior  from  Connecti- 
cut    (Bar.    RiBrcoFT)     w^re    added    as    co- 

sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2422)  to  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Wie  Prevention 

and  Control  of  Rape  and  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  a  research  and  demon- 
stration program  into  the  causes,  con- 

sequences,  prevention,  treatment,  and 

control  of  rape. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WINTER  FUEL  SITUATION 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  those 
of  US  In  Washington  have  barely  noticed 
the  departure  of  summer,  many  people  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Upi>er  Mid- 
west, and  in  New  England  have  already 
seen  the  snow  fly  and  felt  the  blustery 
chill  of  winter.  But  winter  will  be  chillier 

still  if  there  is  no  fuel  to  heat  our  homes 
or  dry  our  crops. 

Government  reports  indicate  that  If 
any  but  the  most  Ideal  conditions  pre- 
vail, heating  oil  will  be  in  short  supply 
nationwide  this  winter.  They  indicate 
further  that  heating  oil  Is  likely  to  be  In 
shortest  supply  where  it  Is  needed  most— 
in  the  coldest  areas  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  propane,  the  fuel  used  most 
widely  for  crop-drying  and  for  home 
heating  In  rural  areas,  is  In  critically 
short  supply  at  present. 

On  October  2,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  mandatory  allocation  program 
for  propane,  to  become  effective  Im- 
mediately, and  a  similar  program  for 
middle  distillates — Including  home  heat- 
ing oil — to  become  effective  in  about  2 
weeks.  Under  the  propane  program,  the 
most  vital  needs — residential  use  and 
agriculttiral  production — are  receiving 
first  priority.  The  distillate  program  will 
undoubtedly  have  some  similar  provision 
for  filling  vital  needs  first. 

I  applaud  these  efforts,  though  they 
may  have  be«i  too  long  delayed  to  begin 
requiring  these  essential  fuels  to  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  on  the  basis  of  need. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  publish  regulations 
for  the  allocation  of  distillates,  and  to 
fully  implement  and  enforce  both  pro- 
grams. 

But  even  as  I  applaud  these  minimum 
efforts  to  cope  vrtth  a  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing situation.  I  cannot  but  wonder  what 
took  us  so  long.  Why  did  it  take  so  long 
to  realize  that  the  voluntary  program 
instituted  last  May  simply  was  not  work- 
ing properly,  and  that  the  danger  to  our 
people  and  economy  from  a  heating  oil 
shortage  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
danger  from  a  gasoline  shortage. 

E>en  now,  I  have  difficulty  under- 
standing why  we  have  limited  the  allo- 
cation program  to  the  bare  minimum — 
to  only  those  fuels  that  are  in  shortest 
supply.  The  distortions  we  have  seen  re- 
cently in  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
food  should  be  warning  enough  that  un- 
equal Oovemment   regmlation  of  fuels 
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will  lead  quickly  to  distortions  in  the  de- 
Mvery  of  products  to  the  public. 

The  adinlnistratlon  has  the  authority 

right  now  to  implement  a  mandatory 

allocation  prograxn  equally  applicable  to 

all  fuels.  Twice  tKls  year,  on  June  S  and 
ag&ln  on  August  2.  trie  Sexiate  tiaa  passed 

bills  expressing  its  will  in  favor  of  such 
a  program.  All  summer  and  Into  the  fall 

the  House  has  delayed  enactment  of 
these  bills,  and  the  executive  branch  has 
delayed  implementation  of  a  complete 

program. 

Now  winter  is  upon  us  and  a  catch-up 
effort  is  imderway  to  quickly  implement 
half  a  program  when  a  full-scale  pro- 
gram should  have  been  started  last  June. 

Fuels  that  are  already  in  short  sup- 
ply may  become  even  more  scarce  as  a 
result  of  the  current  Middle  East  crisis. 
This  threat  only  points  up  more  vividly 
how  a  lack  of  plarming  and  foresight  has 
unnecessarily  worsened  a  situation  that 
was  predictable  early  this  year. 

It  is  absolutely  true,  as  the  administra- 
tiwi  has  so  often  stated,  thai  no  alloca- 
tion progrtim  can  increase  the  supply  of 
fuel.  But  that  Is  no  reason  not  to  have 
an  allocation  program.  In  a  shortage,  we 
must  share  our  scarce  resources — and  we 
must  share  them  equitably. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  priority 
system  the  administration  has  estab- 
lished for  propane,  which  places  resi- 
dential, agricultural,  and  medical  uses 
and  essential  government  services  near 
the  top  of  the  list.  The  heating  oil  pro- 
gram can  be  designed  equitably,  as  well. 

However,  even  the  fairest  priority  sys- 
tem breaks  down  when  someone  fails  to 
comply  with  It.  Week  after  week  farm- 
ers, homeowners,  businessmen,  and  in- 
dependent marketers  and  distributors 
have  reported  to  me  that  they  have  been 
victimized  by  lack  of  compliance  with  the 
voluntary  allocation  program.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  administration  make 
adequate  proN-islon  for  enforcement  of 
the  new  mandatory  programs. 

In  Illinois,  we  have  established  an 
agricultural  hotline  that  enables  farmers 
to  call  directly  for  help  when  they  are 
running  out  of  fuel  or  are  faced  with 
some  other  Immediate  problem.  I  believe 
a  similar  hotline  should  be  available  na- 
tionwide and  I  have  suggested  this  to  ad- 
ministration witnesses  at  hearings  we 
have  held  here  in  the  Senate. 

What  is  needed  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  fuel  allocation  program  is  a  na- 
tional hotline  to  the  OfHce  of  Oil  and 
Gas,  using  a  widely  publicized  toll-free 
number,  to  enable  homeowners,  farm- 
ers, businessmen,  marketers,  and  sup- 
pliers to  call  for  help  whenever  they 
should  be  receiving  priority  supplies  and 
are  not  getting  them. 

At  the  Washington  end  of  the  hotline 
should  be  not  a  computer  or  a  recorded 
announcement,  but  experts  who  have 
quick  access  to  information  about  the 
regional  fuel  supply  system,  and  who 
have  the  authority  to  require  those  sup- 
plies to  be  delivered  to  fill  priority  needs 
and  meet  hardship  cases. 

I  reaUze  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  con- 
template additional  Oovemment  Involve- 
ment in  any  economic  sector.  But  there 


are  times  when  the  basic  needs  of  our 
people  are  not  being  fulfilled,  when  hu- 
man health  and  even  stu-vival  are  threat- 
ened. Those  are  the  times  when  Oovem- 
ment must  help.  The  people  deserve  no 

less  than  for  their  Oovemnnent  to  re- 
spond promptly  and  effectively  when  they 

are  in  need, 
ruel  to  heat  our  homes  Is  a  ba^lc  need 

for  survival.  Fuel  to  proWde  food  for  our 
tables  is  also  a  basic  need.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Government  to  irisure  that  those  needs 

are  met.  It  is  also  up  to  all  fuel  users  to 

eliminate  all  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
use  of  scarce  fuels.  In  msuiy  respects  "we 
are  the  enemy." 


A  STATEMENT  OF  CONVICTION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  30,  1973.  a  "State- 
ment of  Conviction"  of  the  Committee 
for  Mending  the  Liberty  Bell  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
The  committee  has  set  out  upon  an  am- 
bitious project  to  draw  attention  to  its 
concern  for  the  direction  of  government, 
public  and  private  morals,  and  with 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Bicentennial  commemoration  by  a  seriee 
of  statements. 

The  first  statement  was  authorized  by 
Bernard  Chamberlain,  Francis  Duke, 
and  Virginia  Moore. 

Their  concern  is  eloquently  expressed 
in  the  "Statement  of  Conviction"  and  is 
reiterated  in  the  comments  in  the  at- 
tached article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  the  "Statement  of  Conviction"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

(From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Sept.  30.  1973] 

COMMrrTEZ  POB  MSNDINO  LiBKBTT  BZIX  HOPBS 

To  Spub  Nation's  CoNscnva 
(By  Steve  Barr) 

CHAaLOTTEsvnjj:. — Formed  In  an  effort 
"to  regenerate  an  appreciation  of  the  essence 
of  the  bicentennial,"  the  Committee  for 
Mending  the  Liberty  Bell  hopes  to  spur  Vir- 
ginia's and  the  nation's  conscience. 

In  a  series  of  statements  to  be  released 
through  the  nation's  1976  birthday  celebra- 
tion, the  committee  plans  to  draw  attention 
to  what  its  members  believe  is  a  spiritual 
crlfilB  in  America. 

The  statement*  of  conviction  were  Inspired 
by  the  "FYosldent's  call  to  the  people  to  ap- 
propriately celebrate  that  which  occurred 
200  years  ago."  committee  chairman  Norman 
Dodd  said  last  week.  It  is  "a  ridiculous  anom- 
aly," he  added,  "to  celebrate  something  we 
don't  believe  in." 

Composed  primarily  of  Charlottesville -area 
residents,  the  committee,  concerned  about 
the  future  of  America,  believes  that  the  goals 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  have  been  subverted 
and  that  the  nation  faces  a  moral  crisis  that 
distorts  America's  economic,  political  and 
social  life. 

In  ten  to  13  papers  to  be  Issued  at  Inter- 
vals reflscting  historical  happenings,  the 
committee  Intends  to  follow  the  progression, 
thoughts  and  events  leading  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolution.  In  the  process,  the  papers 
wUl  explain  how  the  nation  drlft«d  from  the 
standards  visualized  by  the  decision-makers 


of  the  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison 
eras. 

The  committee's  first  statement,  timed  to 

recaU  the  colonies'  Conuntttees  of  Corre- 
spondence,    identifies    "materlaUam,     iirlxlcli 

nafl  people  runctioning  out  or  tneir  lower 

selvfss."    eus  tJ:io   "fAtAl  dlseskse"   t.bat:    "  destroys 

any  genuine  freedom." 

That  conclusion,  completed  after  about  a 
year's  work,  repreaente  the  discussion  and 

thoughts  of  the  committee  members.  The 
first  statement  was  written  by  Bernard  P. 
Chamberlain,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  a  lawyer; 
Francis  Duke,  community  leader  and  former 

U.  Va.  professor,  and  Virginia  Moore,  author 
of  12  books.  Includmg  "Virginia  Is  a  State  of 
Mind"  and  "ScottsvlUe  on  the  James,  "  tmd 

a  director  of  the  Virginia  Center  for  the  Cre- 
ative Arts. 

Contributing  to  the  statement  were  Dodd. 
a  consulting  economist  and  research  director 
of  the  1943-64  Etodd  Report  to  the  Reece 
Committee  on  Foundations,  a  special  investi- 
gation for  the  House  of  Representatives,  Lee 
Davis  Lauren,  a  former  subversive  mt«lU- 
gence  analyst  for  the  deputy  Injector  gen- 
eral for  security,  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
currently  of  Bethesda,  Md.;  Evelina  Ma- 
gruder,  civic  leader  and  the  first  woman  to 
receive  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  archi- 
tecture at  U.  Va.,  and  WUliam  E.  Yost.  Jr.,  a 
clvUian  employe  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  tech- 
nical intelligence  and  a  former  consultant  to 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Five  of  the  members.  Interviewed  last  week 
as  representatives  of  the  committee,  declined 
to  specify  exactly  what  alms  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  have  been  subverted  or  explain  the 
causes  of  the  crisis  America  faces.  They  did 
say,  however,  that  as  statements  of  convic- 
tion are  Issued,  the  specifics  and  explana- 
tions win  become  apparent. 

But  the  committee  members,  speaking  as 
individuals,  did  specify  what  they  believed 
to  be  dangers  affecting  society  today. 

"If  you  believe  the  conception  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  was  correct,  then  any  de- 
viation constitutes  a  danger  to  the  nation  " 
Miss  Moore  said. 

The  nation,  she  said,  "was  founded  In 
freedom.  Today  we  talk  about  it,  but  we  do 
not  understand  it — we  do  not  understand 
its  Implications.  It  Involves  understanding 
of  what  free  will  is;  what  a  human  being  is  " 
Citing  works  by  Samuel  Butler  and  Oeorge 
Orwell,  novelUts  who  wrote  about  the  human 
condition,  D\xke  said  he  saw  a  present  danger 
In  "the  dlslUuslonment  of  society  throuKh  a 
lack  of  moral  fiber." 

In  another  capsule  comment,  Miss  Ma- 
gruder  said,  "I  am  concerned  that  govern- 
ment will  overpower  the  Individual  as  a 
tyrant  wUl  overpower  hU  people." 

Since  the  decades  foUowlng  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution,  Chamberlain  said,  "We  have 
descended  In  our  moral  outlook  to  what 
seems  to  be  an  amoral  society.  We  are  now 
an  amoral  state  In  which  principles  are  dis- 
credited. We  have  the  tyranny  of  big  govern- 
ment based  on  amoral  principles." 

For  Dodd,  monetary  debt.  Incentive  taxa- 
tion and  government  by  adnainlstratlve  agen- 
cles  are  dangers  to  the  nation.  "The  govern- 
ment can  accuse  the  individual  of  Irregu- 
larities." he  said,  "and  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  the  individual." 

Like  the  Federalist  Papers,  written  in  1787- 
88  and  first  published  In  nev^spapers,  the 
recent  statements  are  hoped  by  the  commit- 
tee  to  arouse  individuals  to  concentrate  on 
the  nation's  problems. 

Duke  said  he  had  been  inspired  for  the 
undertaking  because  of  the  committee's  lo- 
cation in  Central  Virginia,  where  a  state  of 
cultxire  existed^ln  the  "highest  sense"  during 
the  Colonial  i»Brlod. 
"There  was  a  feeimg  In  Virginia,  but  not 
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exclusively,  that  society  bad  a  positive  ideal 
to   aim   for,"   Duke   explained. 

"Virginians,  in  fear  of  being  chauvinists," 
Miss  Moore  said,  "sometimes  hesitate  to  speak 
out." 

With  James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son a  part  of  the  area's  "cultural  debt,"  Dodd 
said  be  believed  that  "whatever  problems  are 
of  the  present  day,  their  solutions  coxUd  Justi- 
fiably come  from  this  area,"  already  selected 
as  one  of  the  state's  three  bicentennial  cele- 
bration centers. 

"History  has  turned  on  the  thoughts  of  one 
or  two  people,"  Chamberlain  said.  "The  Lib- 
erty Bell  crack  needs  to  be  mended." 


Statement  of  Conviction 
(The  flrst  statement  of  the  Committee  for 
Mending  the  Liberty  Bell  recalls  the  Com- 
mittees of  Correspnjndence,  formed  to  provide 
colonial  leadership  and  aid  Intercolonial  co- 
operation, established  200  years  ago  this  fall. 
In  1772,  a  21 -man  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  among  the  towns 
of  Massachusettes.  On  March  12,  1773,  at  the 
urging  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Thomas 
Jefferson's  brother-in-law,  Dabney  Carr,  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  appointed  11 
men,  Including  Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson, 
as  a  committee  for  intercolonial  communica- 
tion. By  September  1773,  a  network  of  colonial 
states  had  Joined  Virginia's  effort.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Mending  the  Liberty  Bell  has 
scheduled  its  next  statement  for  this  winter. 
It  will  recall  the  Boston  Tea  Party  of  Dec.  16, 
1773.) 

Fellow  Americans:  We  of  the  Conunlttee 
for  Mending  the  Liberty  Bell — a  small  group 
pondering  great  Issues — have  agreed  on  seven 
propositions,  which  we  offer  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  Bicentennial,  in  a  spirit  of  truth 
and  hope,  to  others  who  are  or  may  become 
as  profoundly  concerned  as  we  are  about  the 
futxu-e  of  our  country. 
We  are  convinced: 

(1)  That  the  high  pure  alms  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  have  been  subverted: 

(2)  That  the  United  States  has  reached 
a  crisis,  basically  moral,  which  severely  dam- 
ages all  three  parts  of  the  body  social  (that 
essential  threeness) ,  our  economic,  our  polit- 
ical and  our  cultural  life; 

(3)  That  the  fundamental  cause  of  this 
crisis  of  values  is  a  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  of  man,  his  inner  constitution  and 
potential,  and  more  particularly  the  nature 
of  free  will,  which  sets  man  apart  from  the 
animals,  and  without  which  there  would  be 
no  praise  and  no  blame; 

(4)  That  the  primal  freedom  from  which 
all  others  derive  is  the  spiritual  freedom 
which  belongs  to  man  by  reason  of  his  higher 
self,  and  is  inseparable  from  responsibility 
(If  the  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  spell  out 
thla  truth  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  Constitution  doubtless  it  was  be- 
cause it  seemed  self-evident;  certainly  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison  and  their  fellow 
patriots  lived  it) ; 

(5)  That  materialism,  which  h(M  pteople 
functioning  out  of  their  lower  selves,  destroys 
any  genuine  freedom;  in  anchoring  to  the 
perishable,  a  man — ^whether  or  not  he  knows 
It — ^Is  coerced  at  every  point. 

(6)  That  the  potentially  fatal  disease  of 
materialism  can  be  cured;  more,  that  in- 
dividuals and  society  can  move  toward  real- 
izing their  highest  possible  development,  the 
great  goal,  by  a  conscious  revision  of  values 
and  therefore  objectives,  and  the  will  to 
follow  through  in  action; 

(7)  That  the  natloD  miut  undertake  this 
tremendous  task  now  or  suc<nunb  to  the  dis- 
ease mentioned — die  spiritually — before  ever 
reaching  maturity;  must  undertake  it  for 
herself  and  the   whole  of  mankind. 

Obviously  these  stark  propositions  demand 
close  examination:  also  an  analysis,  in  the 
light  of  200  years  of  national  experience,  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


The  burning  question:  Why  has  a  nation 
founded  by  persons  of  excellent  moral  cali- 
ber, with  noble  workable  Ideals,  fallen  so  far 
short?  Crisis  is  opportunity.  It  is  time  for  a 
rebirth  of  understanding,  and  rededl cation. 

In  a  series  of  papers,  p>erhaps  a  dozen,  is- 
sued at  Intervals  of  three  or  four  months,  we 
hope  to  address  ourselves  clearly  and  strongly 
to  major  problems. 

In  the  process  we  will  be  watching  the 
march  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  turning  point,  for 
these  past  events  have  something  to  say  to 
the  present. 

Exactly  200  years  ago  this  September,  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence,  formed  the  pre- 
vious March  to  enable  the  Colonies  to  con- 
sult together  by  letter,  were  In  full  swing. 
In  the  midst  of  a  long  trade-and-tax  strug- 
gle and  bitter  Colonial  protests  against  tiuca- 
tion  without  representation  In  Parliament 
and  other  injustices — basically  of  course  It 
was  a  protest  against  dlmlnlshment  as  hu- 
man beings — this  correspondece  was  the 
flrst  drawing  together:  forerunner,  in  a  sense, 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  In  turn 
was  forerunner  of  the  federated  republic  set 
up,  under  Gad.  by  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

Let  us  draw  together  now.  In  a  different 
way  and  for  a  different,  though  related,  pur- 
pose. 

Today  the  loud-crying  need  Is  to  combat, 
not  the  tyranny  of  a  government  3,000  miles 
away,  but  the  even  more  hateful  tyranny  of 
materialism,  of  the  lower  man;  to  fight,  not 
dangers  brewed  by  George  m,  but — what 
irony — monstrous  ones  of  our  own  devising. 

Ring  out  again,  great  bronze  Phlladelphlan 
bell! 

Signed  in  tbe  shadow  of  Montlceilo  and 
Montpeller, 

Bernard  Chamberlain, 
Francis  Dttke. 

ViROINIA  MOORX, 

For  the  Committee  for  Mending  the  Lib- 
erty Bell. 
Other  members: 

Norman  Dood,  Chairman. 
Lee  Lattexn. 
Evelina  Maoruder. 
William  E.  Yost. 


WISCONSIN  MOTHER  OF  17  CHIL- 
DREN ALSO  HAS  FULL-TIME  OUT- 
SIDE JOB 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cenfly  the  United  Press  reported  the 
story  of  a  44-year-old  Wisconsin  mother 
who  has  17  children — 11  sons  and  6 
daughters — and  who  has  found  the  time 
to  work  full  time — 40  hours  a  week  and 
more  as  a  Tupperware  manager. 

This  mother — Mrs.  Francis  Benzing — 
is  the  wife  of  a  Wisconsin  farmer  who 
owns  and  operates  a  320-acre  dairy  farm 
In  a  beautiful  section  of  western  Wis- 
consin. 

In  this  time  when  there  has  been  so 
much  criticism  of  the  increasing  moral 
and  physical  deterioration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  good  news  about  the 
great  majority  of  hardworking,  taxpay- 
ing  conscientious  Americans  who  are  do- 
ing a  fine  job  raising  happy,  wholesome 
children  who  understand  what  a  hard 
day's  work  is  and  the  importance  of 
character — that  stor>'  is  too  rarely  told. 
The  Benzlngs  dramatize  one  of  the 
many  things  that  are  good  about  this 
country.  Par  from  complaining  about  her 
"hard  lot"  Mrs.  Benzing  seems  to  be  hav- 
ing a  ball. 

She  has  succeeded  in  planning  and  or- 
ganizing her  family  life,  so  that  there  is 
time  for  play  as  well  as  work.  They  find 
life  on  a  farm  ideal  for  a  large  family. 


Mr.  President,  the  Benrtng  family  and 
their  story  reminds  us  that  despite  aU  tbe 
turmoil,  corruption,  poilutton,  inflation, 
and  general  downgrading  of  this  society 
of  ours,  many  of  our  people  are  still  mov- 
ing ahead,  livliig  the  good,  hard-working, 
happy  life,  and  we  should  never  ignore 
tliat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
from  the  New  York  Times  entlUed  "A 
Mom  of  17  Finds  Time  To  Work.  Too," 
be  printed  in  the  RzcoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Mom  of  17  Fii^s  Time  To  Work,  Too — 
Wisconsin  FAaicEB'*  Witb  Has  Pitlx-Timr 
Job 

Sparta,  Wis. — At  44  yeara  of  age,  Mrs. 
Axmetta  Benzing  says  she  la  like  any  other 
wife  and  mother  who  works  to  supplement 
the  family  home. 

What  she  neglects  to  mention  is  that  un- 
like most  working  mothers,  she  has  17  chil- 
dren. 

with  11  boya,  enough  to  field  a  football 
team,  plus  a  liaU  dozen  girls  ranging  from 
ages  7  to  23,  Mrs.  Benzing  would  seem  to 
have  little  time  for  another  Job. 

But  Mrs.  Benzing  laughs  off  any  notion 
she  has  a  harder  time  managing  her  home 
and  Job  than  other  mothers. 

'"ITie  average  days  are  busy  here,"  she  said, 
"but  of  course  tbe  ohlldren  do  a  lot  for  me 
so  it's  not  difficult." 

The  Benzlngs,  Annetta  and  Francis.  64. 
own  a  330-acre  dairy  farm  in  western  Wis- 
consin, and  Mrs.  Benzing  works  as  a  Tupper- 
ware manager. 

"I  work  a  full  week — 40  hours — sometimes 
more."  she  said.  "I'm  Involved  in  a  unit  of 
dealers  and  I  put  on  a  full  schedule  of  parties 
each  week,  usually  four  to  five.  But  the  type 
of  work  I'm  doing  lets  me  pretty  much  set 
my  own  schedule." 

razEDOM  IS  A  MTTvr 
That  freedom  is  a  must  for  her.  Bfrs. 
Benzing  said,  and  it  has  worked  out  to  her 
satisfaction  and  tbe  family's  benefit.  Tbe 
former  beautician  has  held  several  Jobs  dur- 
ing her  marriage,  but  none  has  paid  off  as 
weU  as  the  position  with  the  direct  sales  out- 
fit. 

"I've  been  able  to  get  so  many  things  I've 
always  wanted — like  new  carpets  for  the 
entire  home,"  she  said.  There  have  also  been 
new  appliances,  such  as  a  dishwasher,  three 
desks,  a  new  car  and  a  washer  and  dryer  won 
In  a  company  contest. 

"We've  Just  got  to  build  another  bath- 
room." Mrs.  Benzing  said. 

The  key  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
family  Is  planning.  All  the  children  have 
chores  to  do — the  boys  outside  on  the  farm 
with  their  father  and  the  girls  in  the  home 
or  garden. 

Mrs.  Benzing  feels  farm  life  is  ideal  for  a 
family  so  large. 

"If  you're  going  to  have  so  many  children, 
the  farm  is  perfect,"  she  said.  "They  have 
room  to  move  around  and  play.  It's  exciting 
for  them  because  there  are  so  many  things 
they  can  learn.  It  also  keeps  them  busy  dur- 
ing the  summer." 

The  farm  also  helps  keep  the  family  food 
bill  down. 

RAISING  THEIR  OWN  HELPS 

Mrs.  Benzing  noticed  food  price  Increases. 
She  does  shopping  only  onoe  a  month,  but 
having  their  own  dairy  products  and  beef  is 
an  advantage. 

"X  also  can  things  from  the  ge^den,"  she 
said,  "tysually  I  use  double  or  triple  what  the 
average  family  uses.  We  buy  in  the  case- 
loads and  Just  use  bigger  kettles. 

"The  only  advice  I  can  give  other  house- 
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wives  on  budgeting  food  money  is  to  buy  in 
quantities  and  watch  the  price.  You  also 
have  to  consider  that  you  want  to  give  the 
family  what  they  like." 

Only  11  chUdren  live  at  home  now.  Some  of 
the  boys  are  working  or  In  the  service  and' 
one  daughter  has  graduated  from  college.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Benzing  says  it's  sometimes  sad 
there  aren't  as  many  table  settings  as  there 
used  to  be,  she  brightens  when  she  notes  how 
much  they  love  to  return  home. 

The  lesson  the  Benzlngs  have  tried  to  in- 
still in  their  children  Is  selflessness. 

"Our  family  has  to  share — school  clothes, 
toys,  things  like  giving  each  other  help  with 
schoolwork,"  she  said. 

The  family  tries  to  spend  as  much  time  to- 
gether as  possible,  even  though  It  sometimes 
means  having  to  vacation  In  shifts  and  leave 
some  of  the  children  at  home. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  CAVANAUGH,  SR., 
OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Nevada's  outstanding  citizens,  John  Cav- 
anaugh,  Sr..  died  tragically  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Reno  on  October  5, 
1973. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  started  his  business 
career  In  Tonopah,  Nev.,  one  of  the 
West's  great  old  mining  camps,  and  from 
there  he  expanded  his  interests  to  many 
sections  of  the  State.  He  was  active  in 
real  estate  and  construction.  Several 
buildings  in  Reno  attest  to  his  accom- 
plishment as  a  builder.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  be  a  close  personal 
friend  of  John  Cavanaugh  and  his  fam- 
ily for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
join  thousands  of  Nevadans  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  this  preat  citizen,  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
sympathy  of  Mrs.  Cannon  and  myself  go 
out  to  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  editorial  on 
Mr.  Cavanaugh  from  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  of  Reno,  printed  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  Cavanaugh,  a  QaCAT  Nevadan 

Different  reactions  are  felt  In  different 
places  to  the  death  of  Reno  builder  John 
Cavanaugh  Sr.  in  an  auto  accident  on  Mt. 
Roee  Friday  evening. 

There  Is  always  considerable  duality  in 
human  personality  and  this  was  true  of  Cav- 
anaugh. To  the  community  at  large  he  was 
a  rather  aloof  builder  and  a  sort  of  mystery 
because  his  enterprises  were  so  consistently 
successful.  Although  he  was  active  in  sev- 
eral organizations,  was  a  state  leader  in 
Democratic  party  politics  and  had  been  a 
deputy  Nevada  State  Exalted  Ruler  of  the 
Elks,  his  personality  was  reserved.  For  a 
man  so  prominent  be  was  rather  withdrawn 
from  the  press  and  he  was  quiet  in  conver- 
sation with  people  he  did  not  know  well. 

To  his  close  associates  and  family  he  was 
quite  different.  Qrief  at  his  death  was  most 
evident  Saturday  and  Sunday  among  em- 
ployes and  old  friends  throughout  the  state. 

His  contact  with  old  friends  and  associates 
in  tbe  oow  counties  sometimes  provided 
shocks  to  his  closer  associates  because  of  the 
generous  support  he  gave  to  them  Individ- 
ually and  to  their  projects.  This  Involved 
large  amounts  of  money  about  which  John 
kept  modestly  or  discreetly  silent. 

Tliere  was  also  a  contrast  between  John 
Oavanaugb's  public  and  private  personal- 
ities as  to  bis   Interests.  To  the  public  he 


was  an  Investor  and  builder,  a  paragon  of 
efficiency  totally  Involved  in  his  enterprises — 
an  Image  generated  by  bis  phenomenal  busi- 
ness success.  ActuaUy  his  great  interests  were 
.In  chUdren,  in  his  ranches  and  In  the  ranch  ' 
animals. 

He  got  immense  pleasure  from  his  grand- 
children and  spent  his  vacations  taking  them 
on  trips.  His  best  friend  was  the  Indian  who 
ran  his  ranching  interests;  and  the  days 
spent  with  animals  on  bis  ranches  were  es- 
pecially happy  times. 

In  earlier  days  In  Tonopah,  before  his  own 
children  were  grown  and  when  they  had  to 
drive  60  miles  to  swim  in  a  pool,  he  was  a 
guiding  force  and  spent  a  lot  of  personal 
work  hours  in  getting  a  concrete  swimming 
pool  btillt  for  tbe  Tonopah  children. 

Among  the  native  Nevadans  directly  in- 
volved in  Reno's  spectacular  growth  over  the 
past  two  decades,  John  Cavanaugh  must 
have  been  the  most  successful  builder  and 
developer — or  very  nearly  so. 

Best  known  for  construction  of  the  Arling- 
ton Towers  and  Arlington  Plaza  Motor  Hotel, 
he  also  built  the  Renada  Crest  subdivision 
and  was  a  major  stockholder  In  the  Cal- 
Neva  Club  In  Reno  and  the  Cal-Neva  Lodge 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Tlie  son  of  a  miner  in  Tonopah,  he  started 
with  no  financial  resources.  His  flrst  job  was 
dismantling  an  old  mill  while  he  was  in  high 
school.  He  worked  in  the  mines  as  a  mucker, 
got  a  Job  In  a  service  station,  presently  ac- 
quired an  oU  distributorship  and  grew  from 
there.  Family  responsibilities  kept  him  from 
attending  college  and  he  remained  a  little 
sensitive  aliout  this  aU  his  life. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  for  an  interviewer 
to  extract  from  Cavanaugh  any  Idea  as  to 
the  reasons  for  his  great  success.  They  really 
appeared  to  be  a  mystery  to  him.  He  spoke 
of  appraising  the  factors  in  a  business  sit- 
uation, of  trying  to  visualize  the  future,  of 
employing  unusuaUy  capable  people,  and  of 
producing  high  quality  worlunanshlp  and 
finished  product. 

His  associates  note  some  other  qualities — 
a  great  capacity  for  detaU  and  for  excep- 
tional work  effort  and  an  unusual  Icnack  for 
relating  to  people  despite  his  quiet  manner. 
His  genuine  faith  as  a  devout  Irish  Catholic 
undoubtedly  supported  these  personal  qual- 
ities. 

He  seemed  to  illustrate  much  of  the  best 
in  Old  Nevada — almost  to  represent  the 
carrying  forward  in  one  personality  of  the 
traits  that  buUt  the  strenjtth  of  this  state 
a  generation  or  two  ago. 

ThU  is  well  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that 
untU  his  untimely  death  at  64  he  still  liked 
to  make  a  deal  on  a  hi^T^H.h.v-  bdievlng 
a  "man's  word  is  his  bond." 

There  isn't  anyone  else  left  like  that,  and 
perhaps  that  was  our  greatest  loss  when  John 
Cavanaugh's  car  left  the  Mt.  Rose  Highwav 
Friday  night. 


TRADE   DEFICITS    AND   OTHER 
MATTERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  dialog  I  have 
had  recently  on  trade  deficits  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dialog 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

9  TTode  deficits.  Devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. Gold  speculation.  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
what  it  all  means,  but  aren't  those  things  all 
wrapped  up  with  inflation  too? 

A.  Yes.  they  are.  Our  enormous  overseas 
spending  on  mUitary  and  foreign  aid,  the 
trade  deficits  and  multinational  investments 
have  put   an   estimated   $60   to   $60   billion 


American 'dollars  roaming  around  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East — a  truly  stag- 
gering amount  of  money  over  which  we  have 
absolutely  no  control.  It  doesn't  take  an 
economist  to  tell  you  that  Is  having  profound 
effect  on  the  cost  of  milk,  bread,  gasoline 
and  buUdlng  materials  in  California  and 
elsewhere. 

Q.  What  about  homes?  I've  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  cost  of  food,  but  have  you 
seen  what  a  new  house  costs  these  days? 

A.  Yes,  I  have.  It's  appaUlng.  The  average 
price  of  s  new  single-family  house  went  from 
•27,000  in  May  1972  to  $32,000  this  spring. 
It  is  about  $34,000  right  now.  Mortgage  loans 
are  way  out  of  line — when  you  can  get  them 
at  aU.  The  interest  rate  is  now  about  9  per- 
cent. A  year  ago  It  was  7.5.  That  means  an 
added  $60  per  month  on  the  average  monthly 
mortgage  payment.  There  needs  to  be  flnn, 
decisive  action  from  the  top  If  we  are  ever 
to  return  to  our  hopes  for  home  ownership 
for  all  Americans.  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
Congress  and  the  President  have  both  taken 
steps  to  make  more  money  available  on  the 
mortgage  market.  Congress  expedited  exten- 
sion of  the  FHA  loan  authority  untU  Oc- 
tober 1974.  The  Senate  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee on  which  I  sit  Is  working  right  now  on  a 
new  omnibus  housing  bUl  that  should 
greatly  improve  home  ownership  opportu- 
nities for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Q.  The  machine  shop  where  my  husband 
works  in  Oardena,  has  closed  doicn.  The 
pension  fund  he  paid  into  for  IS  years 
stopped  when  the  job  stopped.  Isn't  there 
supposed  to  be  something  to  prevent  this? 

A.  Congress  Is  working  on  it.  It's  a  ter- 
rible situation  when  a  retiring  or  laid  off 
worker  finds  .that  his  pension  plan  doesti't 
give  him  the  economic  security  he  has  a 
right  to  expect.  The  bill  I  co-sponsored  to 
remedy  this  provides  a  federal  back-up 
where  a  company  pension  plan — like  your 
husband's — is  terminated.  You  get  back  what 
you  paid  in.  What's  more  the  company  la 
required  to  match  benefits  so  you  get  tbe 
full  coverage  you  deserve.  Benefits  would 
also  be  transferable  to  your  new  Job  when 
you  find  one.  Pension  reform  passed  the 
Senate  and  Is  now  before  the  House. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  huge 
stacks  of  grain  rotting  under  tarpaulins  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  Now  they  talk  about 
food  shortages.  What  happened? 

A.  Weather  reverses,  too  much  exporting 
of  surpluses,  a  railroad  boxcar  shortage  and 
poorly  conceived  federal  programs — among 
other  things.  Last  year  60  mUUon  acres  were 
kept  non-productive  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

<?.  Is  anything  being  done  to  increase  food 
production  so  we  can  get  food  prices  back 
where  they  belong? 

A.  Yes.  The  biggest  advance  was  passage 
of  the  Omnibus  Farm  Bill  by  Congress  re- 
cently. It  Increased  subsidies  and  did  away 
with  "set  aside"  provision  that  caused  farm- 
ers to  keep  acreage  out  of  production.  Most 
Idle  farm  land  has  now  been  released  for 
production. 

Q.  Will  you  vote  for  a  pay  raise  for  Con- 
gress? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  It  would  be  wrong  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  vote  pay 
raises  for  themselves  while  the  American 
worker  Is  being  asked  to  hold  the  line  against 
inflation. 

<?.  My  wife  and  I  get  $274  a  month  Social 
Security.  We  read  where  Congress  passed  a  S 
percent  increase.  When  are  we  going  to  get 
it?  We  can't  wait  forever! 

A.  The  6.9  percent  increase  adopted  this 
summer  does  not  go  into  effect  until  next 
July.  I  think  that's  ridiculous  in  view  of  the 
way  prices  have  kept  on  rising.  I  Joined  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Ribicoff  In  introducing  a 
substitute  7  percent  Increase  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  Tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee 
added  our  7  percent  proposal  to  a  bUl  before 
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UiAt  oomzxLlttee.  Senate  action  on  that  bill 
wUl  probably  come  In  the  nest  two  weeks. 
Unless  ills  President  vetoes  It,  yoiir  Incresae 
wUl  bo  offectlTS  Immediately. 

Q.  You  talk  about  cutting  miHtaty  spend- 
\ng.  Don't  you  know  we'll  be  toorte  off  than 
ever  in  the  Yuba  City-ISaT]/$ville  area  if  they 
close  Beale  Air  Force  Base? 

A.  I  CO  know  very  well  the  local  Impact 
when  domestic  military  bases  are  closed  with 
little  or  no  warning.  It  Lb  very  unwise  to 
take  economy  out  of  the  hide  ot  the  Ameri- 
can defense  workers  and  the  communities 
where  they  are  btised  whl'.e  at  the  same  time 
the  Pentagon  pays  wages  to  some  187,000  for- 
eign nationals  at  bases  overseas.  Senator 
Tunney  and  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
requiring  that  the  &rst  cuts  be  made  In  the 
enormous  network  of  bases  and  installations 
we  maintain  In  some  30  countries.  These 
overseas  bases  cost  i^  MO  billion  a  year! 

Q.  As  if  farmers  haven't  been  through 
eruiugh  ups  and  downs  recently,  now  there's 
no  propane  to  dry  crops  or  diesel  fuel  to  run 
our  tractors.  What  about  fuel  allocations? 

A.  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  White  House 
finally  respond  to  the  demand  for  manda- 
tory allocation.  Agriculture  wUl  be  one  of 
tho  priority  users  under  the  announced  al- 
location formula.  But  as  you  know,  the  for- 
mula only  distributes  the  fuel  more  evenly. 
It  doesn't  make  more  of  it  available.  Ulti- 
mately we're  going  to  have  to  find  new 
sources  of  fuel.  I've  Introduced  legislation  to 
start  experimental  work  to  harness  solar 
energy  to  dry  crops  like  com  and  wheat  thus 
releasing  a  great  quantity  of  propane  for 
other  uses. 

Q.  With  all  the  shortages  and  money  prob- 
lems here  at  home,  are  they  itiil  talking 
mbout  giving  away  billions  to  North  Vietnam? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  for  one  am  totally  against 
It.  There  should  be  no  aid  to  Hanoi  and 
North  VletnAzn  and  qo  oonalderetion  of  such 
a  possibility  until  we  meet  our  own  urgent 
national  needs  like  cleaning  up  our  pol- 
luted water  and  air,  building  transit  sys- 
tems, providing  better  ichoola  and  health 
ck»,  and  radudog  the  burden  of  heavy  prop- 
erty taxes. 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENT-DESIQNATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Qixald 
Ford  already  has  a  positive  record  of  leg- 
islative experience  and  political  success. 
By  nominating  him,  the  President  has 
presented  him  with  a  challenge  to  raise 
the  Vice-Presidency  to  a  leyel  of  national 
leadership  above  party  by  demonstrating 
justice,  wisdom,  and  moral  strength.  I 
wish  him  well. 


MARYLAND   WATERMEN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  wa- 
termen of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  a  spe- 
cial breed.  So.  when  an  article  appears 
which  captures  much  of  the  essence  of 
Chesapeake  watermen,  I  am  moved  to 
share  it  with  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
John  Sherwood,  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  October  8.  provides  us  with  such 
a  picture  in  his  article  entitled:  "Capt. 
Hezzle:  90  Summers  No  Hindrance."  Ml£ 
study  of  the  JW-year-old  Capt.  Hezekfi 
C.  Elliott,  I  beUeve,  puts  It  all  together 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  RkcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcots. 
as  follows : 

Capt.  Hszaa:    90  Sumkess  No  HimaAMcx 

(By  John  Sherwood) 
BaoomB  iMLAm,  Md. — All  about  blm  are 
th»  to  yean  of  his  Ufa.  circling  tlmsleasly 


like  a  gull  that  never  wants  to  land,  rKa.nging 
only  as  the  seasons  change,  always  there 
around  a  familiar  bend  In  a  road,  across  a 
pond  slick  as  a  dish. 

Never-changing  Nan's  Cove,  a  waterfront 
painting,  lies  Just  beyond  the  rocking  chairs 
on  his  front  porch.  Everyone  has  long  since 
forgotten  who  Nan  was. 

Tsis  Bay  oyster  bar  seems  to  be  occupied  by 
the  same  men  In  baggy  overalls  who  scrape 
the  river  bottom  with  long,  wooden  tongs 
that  have  been  used  for  a  hundred  years. 

There  is  always  someone  out  there  on  the 
F^tuzent  oysterlng  with  the  old  handtongs, 
crabbing  with  baited  "trot"  lines  and  hand 
dip  nets,  or  fishing,  working,  working  with 
Implements  that  are  in  maritime  museums. 
It  Is  all  still  there  a  deep  pond  of  time-past, 
working,  sons  still  following  fathers  who 
have  followed  fathers  who  have  "followed 
the  water." 

Capt.  Hezeklah  C.  Elliott.  90  last  month, 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  active  watermen  "that 
they  Is,"  say  those  who  know.  Put  him  in  a 
high-rise  apartment — put  him  in  the  grave. 
Keep  him  aroiind  Nan's  Cove  and  the  Cal- 
vert County  Island  and  he  might  bury  bis 
own  children. 

Capt.  Hezzle  Is  not  one  to  be  caught  for 
an  interview  In  an  overheated  room  with  an 
overheated  wife.  Could  we  get  him,  Mrs. 
Hea^e,  to  maybe  walk  out  to  the  end  of  the 
pier  for  a  few  moments  and  then  bring  blm 
right  back  Inside? 

Capt  Hezzle  Is  often  up  at  4  a.m.  and  out  on 
the  Broomes  Island  oyster  bar  by  dawn.  Elarly 
afternoon  be  spends  walking  and  talking  to 
the  old-timers  who  can't  walk  to  him.  lAte 
afternoon  he's  out  fishing,  and  by  early  eve- 
ning It  might  be  time  for  a  little  boat  ride. 

■nie  old  man  of  the  island  has  the  face  and 
shap>e  of  a  65-year-oId:  only  the  txirkey 
neck  Indicates  his  90  years.  He  moves  about 
like  a  sandpiper,  more  at  home  with  a  floor 
that  moves  beneath  him  than  In  a  bouse 
ashore. 

His  open  workboat  Is  only  20  feet  long, 
made  of  pine,  and  looks  like  a  rowboat.  An 
air  cooled  10  b.p.  engine  sends  blm  fly- 
ing— his  30-foot  oyster  tongs  banging  over 
the  stem  and  bouncing  in  the  wake. 

"Working  and  talking  and  the  water  are 
what  keeps  me  alive,"  he  aays.  "I  never  stay 
Inside,  less  It's  raining,  and  sometimes  not 
even  then.  Dent  drink,  don't  smoke."  But  he 
"loves  the  sugar  bowl,"  says  his  younger 
wife.  Mary,  73. 

"I  rocked  her  when  she  was  a  baby,"  says 
Capt.  Hezzle.  pointing  to  his  wife,  who  says 
"Don't  you  dare  tell  that  story."  But  the  old 
man  goes  on:  "WeU,  It's  truth.  X  even  waited 
for  her  to  grow  up,  so's  I  coxild  marry  her." 

lilary  was  only  16  when  Hezeklah  married 
her  58  years  ago.  They  tiave  six  daughters  and 
ons  son.  "Duck."  48.  a  "Junior"  who  Is  a 
commercial  fisherman  on  the  Island  and  who 
looks  only  a  few  years  younger  than  bis 
father. 

When  Capt.  Hezzle  isn't  shucking  and  sell- 
ing oysters,  he's  giving  away  fish.  "Last  year 
t  tonged  right  smart  'o  arsters  on  them  little 
hUls  and  lumps  and  I  hope  the  same  tiappens 
this  year,"  he  says. 

Also  an  active  fishing  boat  captain  for  more 
than  60  years,  Hezzle  and  Mary  Elliott  often 
had  as  many  as  30  "head"  (fishermen)  board- 
ing weekends  In  their  14-room  ho\ise.  The 
stories  about  Mary's  bountiful  table  are 
legend. 

"No  one  ever  spent  a  weekend,"  says  Hezzle, 
"leas  he  went  away  10  pounds  heavier."  But 
the  charter-boat  work  Is  over. 

Now  the  big  fishing  party  days  are  finished 
for  Hezzle,  and  sad  evidence  Is  across  the 
cove  and  over  in  a  secluded  8i>ot  where  part 
of  his  past  lies  "going  to  pieces." 

The  40-footer  is  half-sunk,  awash  on  the 
■hors  where  she  was  left  to  die.  too  old  to 
save.  Another  of  Hezzte's  boats  has  gone  to 
driftwood  with  the  tides  until  all  that  Is  left 
of  "Eleanor"  Is  a  rusted  engine  barely  above 
water. 


But  the  old  skipper  Is  doing  well  for  him- 
self these  days  on  the  oyster  bars  off  Broomes 
Island.  His  day  Is  whatever  he  wants  It  to 
be;  whenever  he  makes  It.  Hezeklah  C.  Elliott, 
of  Nan's  Cove,  is  a  happy  man. 


DR.  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDOE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Mary- 
landers  have  always  had  a  special  feel- 
ing toward  Dr.  Archibald  H.  RuUedge, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  neighbor  at 
Mercersburg.  I  was  personally  suid  deeply 
moved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this 
teacher,  author,  and  natiu-alist  and  know 
my  sentiments  are  particularly  shared  by 
the  people  of  Hagerstown  where  his  son, 
Judge  Irvine  H.  Rutledge.  is  a  member  of 
the  circuit  court.  Dr.  Rutledge  was  truly 
one  of  America's  finest  authors  and 
poets;  his  many  literary  works  command 
the  respect  of  those  who  know  the  spe- 
cial genius  reqxiired  to  reduce  the  world 
of  nature  to  the  printed  word.  Recently 
the  Hagerstown  Morning  Herald  carried 
an  excellent  article  by  Harry  Warner  de- 
tailing the  highlights  of  Dr.  Rutledge's 
long  and  distinguished  career.  I  tiigtily 
recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  b« 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  AxcKDAU)  RuTLXDCR :  Author,  For. 

Natitks  Lovks 

(By  Harry  Warner) 

The  death  of  Dr.  Archibald  H.  Rutledgs 
received  less  than  three  Inches  of  space  In  ths 
local  newspapers  last  month.  But  older 
residents  of  Hagerstown  and  vicinity  could 
fill  in  from  their  memories  the  facts  that  had 
made  him  ona  of  this  trea'a  best  known 
residents  years  ago. 

Moreover,  poetry  and  book  lovers  through- 
out two  continents  mourned  the  death  of 
one  of  the  moet  respected  of  the  older 
generation  of  writers. 

Dr.  Rutledge  became  a  familiar  figure  In 
this  area  during  the  third  of  a  century  in 
which  he  served  as  a  faculty  member  of 
nearby  Mercersburg  Academy.  But  he  had 
been  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  books,  con- 
tributor to  magazines,  and  folk  lore  author- 
ity almost  since  the  arrival  of  the  20th  eeci- 
tury. 

The  father  of  Judge  Irvine  H.  Rutledgs 
moved  out  of  this  area  In  1937.  That  wu 
when  he  retired  from  the  nearby  preparatory 
school.  He  went  back  to  his  boyhood  home 
in  South  Carolina,  where  authorities  prompt- 
ly named  him  the  first  poet  laureate  of  that 
state. 

Some  states  choose  as  poet  laxireate  some- 
one who  has  a  knack  for  writing  doggerel 
verse  and  slapping  pKjIlticians  on  the  back. 
That  wasnt  ths  case  with  Dr.  Rutledge.  HU 
rankl^  as  a  poet  was  such  that  he  received 
serious  consideration  for  the  Nobel  and  Pulit- 
zer prizes  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Family  tradition  says  that  the  poet  began 
creating  verses  at  the  age  of  three  when  he 
thought  up  this  couplet: 

"I  saw  a  little  rattlesnake. 

Too  young  to  make  his  rattles  shake." 

He  wrote  much  better  poetry  as  he  grew 
older,  but  that  pioneer  creation  bad  as  its 
subject  one  of  the  topics  that  remained  dear 
to  Dr.  Rutledge  all  throxigh  his  long  crea- 
tive life.  He  was  a  nature  enthusiast. 
Decades  before  people  discovered  that  magic 
word,  "ecology."  he  was  celebrating  to  verse 
and  prose  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the 
simple  sort  of  living  that  have  since  In- 
terested so  many  people.  The  titles  alone  of 
many  of  his  books  reveal  that  preoccupation: 
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"Santee  Paradise,"  "Home  by  the  River," 
"Prom  the  Hills  to  the  Sea,"  and  "Deep 
River, '  for  Instance. 

Dr.  Rutledge  wrote  copiously.  The  complete 
edition  of  his  [>oetry  that  was  assembled  to 
1960  runs  to  636  pages.  Previously,  be  had 
published  some  36  separate  volumes  of  poems 
and  46  books  of  prose.  Besides,  there  were 
countless  contributions  to  almost  every  im- 
portant magaztoe  published  to  the  first  half 
of  this  century  and  some  of  the  nation's 
leadtog  metropolitan  newspapers. 

But  he  was  as  interested  to  people  and  to 
his  nation  as  in  its  fiora  and  fauna,  m  loved 
to  listen  to  legends  and  traditions  told  by 
old-timers  In  his  beloved  South  Carolina, 
then  embody  them  in  his  own  prose  to  per- 
petuate lore  that  might  be  lost  at  any  time 
to  its  word-of -mouth  embodiment. 

Dr.  Rutledge  was  born  on  Oct.  33,  1883,  in 
McClellanvllle,  S.C.  He  grew  up  near^lhat 
small  town  on  a  plantation  that  had  been 
owned  by  Rutledges  for  many  years.  As  a  boy, 
he  studied  privately  at  first,  then  worked 
his  way  through  Union  College  to  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  where  he  graduated  as  valedic- 
torian to  1904.  By  then,  he  was  already  sell- 
ing bis  writings  to  national  magazines. 

At  this  potot,  he  took  the  poet  as  instruc- 
ts In  English  at  Mercersburg  Academy,  a 
school  which  attracted  the  sons  of  some  of 
the  nation's  best  known  men,  even  a  presi- 
dential son  or  two.  Durtog  his  long  career 
at  Mercersburg,  be  married  and  raised  his 
family. 

Many  persons  survive  the  transition  to 
retirement  only  a  few  mont^hs  or  a  few  years. 
Dr.  Rutledge  lived  36  years  after  he  had 
moved  back  to  the  2, 000 -acre  Hampton 
Plantation  where  he  had  grown  up.  There  he 
had  the  leisure  to  revel  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  his  estate  and  to  write  unimpeded 
by  the  pressures  of  the  classroom.  He  was 
89  when  he  died  there. 

Even  people  who  did  little  or  no  reading 
became  familiar  with  the  planatlon,  because 
it  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  as  a  survlv- 
tog  reminder  of  the  Old  South. 

One  report  said  that  one  vote  represented 
the  difference  to  the  year  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature  went  to  William  Faulkner  to- 
Btead  of  Dr.  Rutledge.  Those  who  received 
Pullteer  prizes  to  the  years  he  placed  sec- 
ond were  Edna  St.  Vincent  Miliary  and 
Robert  Frost. 

The  Library  of  Congress  asked  him  to 
record  75  of  his  p)oems  for  the  National 
Archives.  Many  of  his  books  were  published 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Europe. 

A  memorial  display  of  some  of  Dr.  Rut- 
ledge's  books  and  magazine  articles  was 
placed  to  the  Washington  County  Free 
Library  lobby  following  his  death. 


PROFESSIONAL      STANDARDS      RE- 
VIEW GRQANIZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presldait.  earlier 
this  week,  Senator  Bentsen  proposed  to 
the  Finance  Committee  an  amendm«it 
affecting  the  professional  standards  re- 
view organization  program.  I  acc^ted 
his  amendment  because  to  me,  it  seemed 
a  clarification  of  existing  law.  But  appar- 
ently and  mistakenly.  It  has  been  Inter- 
preted by  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession  as  a  basic  change  in  the  law. 
In  the  hope  of  stopping  the  further 
spread  of  this  misunderstanding,  I  am 
putting  into  the  Record  two  documents 
I  have  prepared.  One  Is  the  text  of  a 
speech  I  shall  make  tomorrow  to  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
other  Is  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  hope  that  with  this  Infor- 
mation my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  will 
b*  able  to  answer  any  questions  on  the 


subject  that  may  come  to  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccwisent  that  the  text  of  the 
speech  and  copy  of  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

ADDSKSS    or    THX    HONOSABLZ    WAIXACX    F. 

Bbnmttt 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  receive  your 
ktod  tovltatlon  to  keynote  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  segment  of  your  meetings. 
The  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  College  of  Surgeons  epitomize 
the  professional  as  opposed  to  the  political 
aapects  of  medlctoe. 

Some  of  the  regents  here  wUl  recall  the 
lengthy  dinner  meeting  held  In  Washington 
some  three  years  or  so  ago  when  members  of 
the  Ftoance  Coounlttee  staff  engaged  in  con- 
structive discussions  with  you  during  the 
formative  stages  of  the  PSRO  effort.  You  were 
encouragingly  and  constructively  critical 
then,  and  I  assure  you  that  your  conunents 
were  given  great  weight  in  the  development 
of  the  final  form  of  the  legislation.  The  staff 
people  were  particularly  struck  by  your  total 
concern  with  good  medical  care  In  general 
and  good  surgical  care  in  particular.  They 
told  me  of  your  desire  to  effectively  con- 
tribute to  and  participate  in  the  review 
process — as  opposed  to  a  desire  to  force  your 
own  toterests  upon  the  Congress. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  among 
friends.  Becsxiae  of  that  fact,  and  before  I 
expound  upon  the  specific  areas  you  asked 
me  to  touch  on,  I  would  like  to  share  some 
concerns  about  the  fate  of  PSRO  which  have 
developed  since  It  was  enacted.  

Quite  candidly.  1  believe  that  the  tremen- 
dous  potential  inherent  In  PSRO  for  Un- 
proved medical  practice  may  well  not  be 
realized  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to  the  power 
struggles  for  control  of  PSRO  administration 
and  operation  which  seem  to  be  gotog  on  In 
several  arenas.  Wlthto  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  PSRO  has 
yet  to  assume  substance — ^tbey  are  stlU  play- 
ing the  bureaucratic  game  of  who  will  get  to 
do  what. 

A  contorted  administrative  situation  has 
emerged  as  a  result  of  which — a  full  year 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation — not  a 
single  PSRO  area  has  been  designated  which 
has  completely  stymied  those  physicians  to 
local  areas  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
get  going.  Many  of  those  ]>hy8lclans  have 
communicated  their  sense  of  frustration  to 
us,  and,  I  must  add,  their  frustration  Is  no 
greater  than  mtoe.  Soothing  noises  from 
officialdom  are  no  substitute  for  solid,  sensi- 
tive and  responsive  administration. 

Tomorrow,  supixxedly,  will  be  better — ac- 
cording to  HEW.  That  is  probably  true,  be- 
cause today  couldn't  be  much  worse. 

Then,  In  another  arena,  of  course,  we  have 
the  continuing  and  somewhat  bitter  efforts 
by  some  segments  of  organized  medlctoe  to 
seize  control  of  the  program  for  themselves 
claiming  that  practicing  physicians  to  local 
areas  are  not  competent  or  willing  to  effec- 
tively organize,  operate,  and  be  responsible 
for  local  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations. These  local  practitioners  al- 
legedly can  be  reviewed  effectively  only  un- 
der the  aegis  of  very  large  umbrella  orga- 
nizations. In  other  words,  physicians  at  local 
levels — where  medlctoe  is  practiced — are  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  quality  of  that 
practice  without  being  afforded  the  primary 
opportunity  to  accept  the  basic  responsibU- 
Ity  and  authority  for  establishing  atul  op- 
erating the  review  mechanism.  I  believe  that 
it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  success  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  that  wherever 
possible  It  be  looally-bcMed  on  an  organisa- 
tion large  enough  to  support  objective  re- 
view, but  small  enough  so  that  the  todlvldual 
doctor  can  Identify  with  It  and  partlc^ate 


In  It.  Of  course,  when  I  say  local  levels,  that 
could  Include  Statewide  PSRO's  to  some  16 
or  20  smaller  or  more  sparsely  populated 
States. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mtod  but  that 
the  larger  the  organization  the  more  remote 
the  relationship  with,  the  todlvldual  prac- 
titioner, the  less  capable  he  Is  of  Identifytog 
with  Its  goals  and  activities,  and  the  weaker 
wlU  be  his  motivation  to  participate.  And, 
the  individual  practitioners  sense  of  Iden- 
tification with  and  participation  to  the  PSRO 
activities  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  PSRO 
is  all  about — an  educational  process  result- 
ing from  the  broadest  possible  participation 
by  doctors  In  an  area  to  the  review  experi- 
ence on  an  ongoing  basis.  The  educational 
effect  occurs  during  the  contlnutog  develop- 
ment, application  and  exposure  to  param- 
eters of  care  outside  of  his  own  practice.  If 
we  are  truly  concerned  about  the  qiutllty 
of  medical  care,  we  must  see  the  PSRO's 
more  as  Instruments  of  Improvements  for 
every  physician  rather  than  as  traps  for  the 
falling  few. 

As  a  layman,  I  can  appreciate  the  sensi- 
tivity of  havtog  your  day-to-day  practice 
reviewed.  I  can  also  appreciate  the  need  of 
the  Individual  doctor  to  feel — and.  In  fact, 
have — a  direct  relationship  with  the  review 
mechanism.  That  would  be  almost  a  one-to- 
one  relationship  to  my  mind,  to  an  orga- 
nization which  is  Immediately  responsive  to 
his  legitimate  concerns  and  complatots — an 
organization  to  which,  over  time,  he  him- 
self is  reviewer  as  well  as  a  revlewee.  An 
organization  which  can  be  reached  with  a 
local  phone  call  for  resolution  of  a  problem. 
An  organization  in  which  he  can  have  a 
reasonable  and  direct  say  with  respect  to  the 
standards  of  his  practice  and  those  of  his 
peers  to  the  area.  It  Is  not  a  distant  orga- 
nization which  represents  him,  as  a  member. 
In  terms  of  broad  issues  concerning  medl- 
ctoe— it  Is  an  organization  close  at  hand 
which  is  actually  evaluattog  the  care  he  pro- 
vides to  Mrs.  Jones. 

Given  thoee  sensitivities— ^Iven  the  sad 
history  of  review  In  the  past— given  the  ap- 
prehensions with  respect  to  arbltrartoess,  to- 
sensltlvlty  and  red  tape — it's  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  me  not  to  believe  that  we  can  enlist 
physicians  generally  as  active  participants  in 
a  review  process  supervised  at  a  potot  re- 
mote from  them  and  beyond  their  direct 
control. 

That  Is  why,  gentlemen,  we  believe  that 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
can  function  as  intended,  only  if  they  are 
organized  and  controlled  at  local  levels  rather 
than  being  considered  as  provtoces  under 
the  overall  direction  of  a  benign  and  distant 
medical  bureaucracy. 

Last  week  this  situation  came  to  a  head 
when  Senator  Bentsen  of  Texas  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Ftoance  Committee  which 
would  alternatively  allow  the  Secretary  to 
designate  statewide  PSRO  areas,  and  which 
says  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  refuse  to 
designate  an  organization  as  a  PSRO  solely 
becstise  of  the  number  of  physicians  partici- 
pating to  such  organizations. 

I  have  met  with  local  medical  practitioners 
in  the  past  and  it  has  been  their  enthusiasm 
for  local  review  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
my  position. 

Now,  however,  I  think  It  time  to  find  out 
more  definitively  what  local  physicians 
throughout  the  United  States  feel  about  the 
relative  values  of  local  vs.  Statewide  review 
rather  than  what  State  medical  society  bu- 
reaucrats feel.  Consequently,  I  am  going  to 
send  copies  of  the  remarks  I  have  Just  made 
about  the  Importance  of  locally  based  review 
to  aU  of  the  larger  county  medical  societies 
In  the  country  and  ask  for  their  counsel. 

In  larger  States,  I  should  add  that  the  Isw 
already  provides  for  a  formal  body  charged 
with  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  eval- 
uattog the  activities  of  the  various  PSRO's 
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In  a  State.  The  Statewide  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Covmcll  conslflts  of  one  physi- 
cian member  from  each  PSRO,  two  physi- 
cians nominated  by  the  State  medical  ko~ 
v'lety,  and  two  physicians  nominated  by  the 
State  hospital  association  and  four  public 
members  Itnowledgeable  In  health  care.  The 
public  members  are  anticipated  to  be  nomi- 
nees of  the  Qovemor.  The  physician  mem- 
bers of  the  Statewide  council  also  serve  to 
hear  any  appeals  by  physicians  or  patients 
from  adverse  decisions  of  a  local  PSRO. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  a 
negative  decision  by  a  PSRO  with  respect 
to  a  procedure,  service  or  stay  relates  only 
to  whether  the  care  will  be  paid  for  by  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid.  It  does  not  deny  the  phy- 
sician the  right  to  admit  his  patient  or  per- 
form the  procedure;  the  PSRO  decision  re- 
lated only  to  whether  It  Is  reasonable  for 
the  Government  to  pay  for  the  admission 
or  procedure. 

Well,  that's  off  my  chest.  I  8visp)ect  that 
some  of  the  panelists  following  me  will  pick 
the  gauntlet  up  and.  with  precision  and  spec- 
ificity, Indicate  exactly  why  and  where  they 
feel  my  apprehensions  are  unwarranted.  I 
look  forward — In  fact  need — to  be  bathed  In 
warm  reassvirance. 

Now,  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  you 
as  surgeons  and  as  an  organization  might 
contribute  to  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view process.  We  might  begin  by  discussing 
parameters  of  practice  which  might  bo  uti- 
lized by  a  given  PSRO. 

First,  there  are  the  derived  parameters 
which  may  be  obtained  through  summary 
and  analysis  of  the  way  care  Is  already  be- 
ing provided  In  the  PSRO  area  or  the  re- 
gion of  which  It  Is  a  part.  Then  there  are  the 
applied  parameters  which  represent  quali- 
fied professional  consensus  as  to  what  care 
should  or  should  not  be  provided.  The  ap- 
plied parameters  may  or  may  not  be  consis- 
tent with  the  derived  parameters  in  that 
given  PSRO  area.  All  of  this,  by  the  way,  is 
allowing  for  reasonable  and  minor  variation 
which  may  be  due  to  differences  In  the  avail- 
ability of  resources  In  the  area. 

I  had  anticipated  that  the  National  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Council,  under 
Its  authority,  would  contract  with  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  which.  In  turn, 
with  Its  constituent  groups  would  prepare 
suggested  ptu-ameters  of  proper  surgical 
practice  related  to  age.  diagnosis  and  other 
significant  variables.  The  development  of 
these  parameters — Including  factors  such  as 
normal  length  of  preojjeratlve  and  post- 
operative stay — would,  of  course,  be  a  con- 
tinuing process  Incorporating  new  knowledge 
from  time  to  time,  as  appropriate. 

These  suggested  parameters  would  then  be 
transmitted  to  the  local  PSRO's  which  would 
be  free  to  adopt  them,  or  Ignore  them.  Ob- 
viously, In  my  opinion,  to  the  extent  the 
parameters  were  professionally  valid  they 
would  be  welcomed  and  voluntarily  adopted 
by  local  PSRO's. 

All  of  this  dlscijselon  with  respect  to 
parameters  Is  not  meant  to  Imply  a  set  of 
rigid  rules  but  rather  a  feasible  set  of  guide- 
lines which  allow  for  reasonable  medical 
discretion.  Basically,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  set  of  checkpoints  beyond  or 
below  which  it  would  be  reasonable  for  his 
peers  to  ask  a  physician  for  further  explana- 
tion or  clarification.  These  are  conceived  of 
as  rational,  professionally-developed  and  ap- 
plied checklists  and  not  as  barriers  to  neces- 
sary care. 

This  Is  a  tough  task  and  none  of  us  expect 
these  efforts  to  spring  full-blown  in  perfect, 
easily  applied  and  completely  accepted  form. 
My  piirpose  here  Is  to  simply  Indicate  the 
general  direction  and  not  to  announce  any 
arrivals. 

The  law  requires  regular  periodic  review 
of  physician  practice  profiles — as  well  as 
patient  profiles.  In  the  case  of  the  surgical 


specialties,  that  review  might  be  enhanced 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  Statewide  roster  of 
surgeons — or  even  a  regional  roster  In  the 
case  of  smaller  States.  Where  there  were 
only  a  few  qualified  specialists  In  a  given 
PSRO  area,  their  practice  profiles  could,  to 
enhtmce  objective  review,  be  evaluated  by 
comparable  specialists  In  adjoining  P>SRO 
areas.  The  College  of  Surgeons  could  cer- 
tainly take  the  lead  in  developing  and  main- 
taining those  rosters  with  respect  to  the 
surgical  specialist. 

The  evaluation  of  surgical  practice  leads  to 
a  tough  question  to  which  I  have  no  answer 
but  which  will  have  to  be  answered  ulti- 
mately; namely,  the  relationship  In  the  re- 
view process  between  board-certified  and 
board-eligible  surgeons  and  other  surgeons. 
I  bate  to  Just  pass  this  question  by,  but 
you'll  have  to  concede  that  I  did  raise  It! 
Good  luck I 

Aggregate  performance  data  will  be  as- 
sembled and  presented  annually  for  each 
PSRO.  These  comparative  data  will  be  made 
public.  Apart  from  the  obvious  Information 
relating  to  admission  rates  and  lengths-of- 
stay,  there  will  need  to  be  developed  appro- 
priate indices  of  surgical  patterns  of  practice. 
This  Is  another  area  where  the  College  of 
Surgeons  could  assist  in  developing  valid 
benchmarks.  I  should  add  that  these  compar- 
ative data  might  well  be  evaluated  more  fre- 
quently than  annually  so  that  efforts  to  cor- 
rect obvious  problems  in  a  given  PSRO  may 
be  undertaken  promptly  and  without  nega- 
tive fanfare.  The  Interest  here  Is  not  damna- 
tion but  salvation! 

Yoiu*  Invitation  asked  me  to  include  some 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  malpractice  exemption  and  exemption 
from  review  liability.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
planation of  those  provisions  Is  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  Report  and  I'd  like  to 
quote  that  at  this  time : 

"The  amendment  prcWdes  protection  from 
civil  liability  for  those  engaged  in  reqtilred 
review  activities,  or  who  provide  Information 
to  PSRO's  In  good  faith,  for  actions  taken  In 
the  proper  performance  of  these  duties.  Ac- 
tivities taken  with  malice  toward  a  practi- 
tioner or  Institution,  or  group  of  practi- 
tioners would  not  be  considered  action  taken 
In  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties. 
In  addition,  physicians  and  providers  would 
be  exempt  from  civil  liability  arising  from 
adherence  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
review  organization  (where  It  was  a  physi- 
cian-sponsored and  operated  PSRO)  provided 
they  exercise  due  care  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions.  The  Intention  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  amendment  is  to  remove  any  in- 
hibition to  proper  exercise  of  PSRO  func- 
tions, or  the  following  by  practitioners  and 
providers,  of  standards  and  norms  recom- 
mended by  the  review  organization.  Thus,  a 
physician  following  practices  which  fall  with- 
in the  scope  of  those  recommended  by  a 
PSRO  woiild  not  be  liable,  In  the  absence  of 
negligence  In  other  respects  for  having  done 
so. 

"Failure  to  order  or  provide  care  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nornis  employed  by  the 
PSRO  Is  not  Intended  to  create  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  liability. 

"The  exemptions  from  civil  liability  would 
apply  to  a  range  of  patterns  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  norm,  to  the  extent 
that  such  a  range  is  considered  acceptable  by 
the  PSRO  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  For  example,  the  usual  length 
of  stay  for  a  given  illness  might  be  6  days, 
but  an  individual  practitioner  might  only 
hospitalize  his  patient  for  4  days.  In  this 
case  the  doctor  might  be  motivated  to  keep 
his  patient  in  the  ho^ltal  for  an  extra  3 
days  to  ^ssure  himself  of  exemption  from 
liability/  However,  as  described  at)ove,  the 
PSRO  c^uld  approve  a  range  of  norms,  each 
of   whlc  ti   was  considered  medically  accept- 
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the  PSRO,  which  could  encompass  a 
stay  of  4  days  as  being  sufficient.  It 
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is  not  Intended,  however,  that  this  protec- 
tion preclude  the  liability  of  any  person  who 
la  negligent  In  performing  PSRO  functions 
or  who  misapplies  or  causes  to  be  misapplied 
the  professional  standards  promulgated  by 
a  review  organization. 

"A  physician  or  provider  should  not  be  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  where  standards  or 
norms  are  followed  in  an  inappropriate  man- 
ner or  where  an  Incorrect  recommendation 
by  the  PSRO  Is  Induced  through  provision  of 
erroneous  or  incomplete  Information. 

"Objective  and  Impartial  review  must  be 
provided  by  a  PSRO  If  it  Is  to  be  effective 
and  respected.  Malice,  vendettas  or  other  ar- 
bitrary and  discriminatory  practices  or  poli- 
cies are  by  definition  'nonprofessional,*  and 
In  the  unlikely  event  of  such  occurrences 
the  Secretary  is  expected  to  promptly  act  to 
terminate  the  contract  with  the  organiza- 
tion Involved  unless  it  immediately  under- 
takes voluntary  corrective  measures." 

Before  concluding.  I  did  want  to  once 
again  express  my  belief  that  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  legislation  affords  to  the 
physicians  of  this  country  the  opportunity 
to  enhance  their  professionalism  while,  at 
the  same  time,  visibly  demonstrate  to  their 
critics  that  American  medicine  is  responsible 
and  publicly  accountable. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  not  once  have  I  referred  to 
unnecessary  surgery  or  Commissioner  Herbet 
Denenberg ! 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  you. 

U.S.  Senatf, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation^ and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  earlier 
this  week,  during  the  Finance  Committee's 
consideration  of  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  to  the  Social  Security  Law  and  other 
health  and  welfare  programs.  Senator  Bent- 
sen  of  Texas  offered  an  amendment  adding 
a  new  section  to  the  bill,  the  text  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

Section  1152  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  designate,  as  an 
appropriate  area  with  respect  to  which  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
may  be  designated,  an  area  encompassing  a 
whole  State;  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  re- 
fuse to  designate  any  qualified  organization 
as  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization with  respect  to  such  area  solely 
because  of  the  number  of  physicians  In  such 
State." 

In  my  opinion,  neither  part  of  this  amend- 
ment materially  changes  existing  law.  The 
first  part,  which  affirmatively  gives  the  Sec- 
retary the  power.  If  he  chooses,  to  designate 
a  complete  State  as  a  PSRO  area,  is  implicit 
in  the  present  law  because  for  obvious  rea- 
sons It  could  not  be  specifically  denied.  All 
this  new  language  does  Is  to  make  It  ex- 
plicit 

The  second  part  says  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  make  hU  decision  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  a  particular  area  or  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  the  PSRO  Program  solely 
because  of  the  number  of  physicians  in  a 
State.  I  suppose  this  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  over  the  past  few  months  the  PSRO 
office  in  HEW  has  been  discussing  figures 
which  might  Indicate  the  most  deeirable 
maximum  number  of  physicians  in  any 
PSRO  and  this,  in  turn,  has  been  Interpreted 
as  being  a  device  by  which  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  designate  statewide  areas  might 
be  affected.  I  am  sure  that  at  no  time  have 
the  people  who  have  been  working  og^^ls 
problem  considered  it  to  be  the  sole  stand- 
ard on  which  their  recommendations  might 
be  based,  Inasmuch  as  the  law  itself  and  the 
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CoBUPlttee  Report  specify  a  number  of  other 
criteria.  The  Committee  also  agreed,  in  ap- 
proving the  Bontsen  provision,  that  priority 
in  designation  as  a  PSRO  would  continue  to 
be  given  to  qualified  organizations  at  local 
levels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  practice  this  should 
not  cause  you  to  change  any  of  your  present 
policies.  It  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  these 
area  designations  must  continue  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  mix  of  many  factors  which  may 
Include  numbers  of  physicians  and  also  such 
factors  as: 

1.  The  number  of  physicians  In  any  desig- 
nated area  must  be  large  enough  to  Include 
representatives  of  all  the  Important  medical 
disciplines. 

2.  The  number  should  be  small  enough 
to  give  every  physician  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate m  the  reviewing  process. 

3.  Geographically  as  a  medical  servioe  area 
it  must  contain  a  significant  number  of  med- 
ical facilities.  ^-^ 

4.  As  a  geographic  area  it  should  be  small 
enough  to  keep  the  extent  and  cost  of  travel 
of  the  reviewers  within  reasonable  limits. 

I  assume  that  all  of  these  area  considera- 
tions have  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
area  designations  that  have  already  been 
worked  out  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  again 
that  the  Bentsen  amendment  does  not  con- 
tam  any  language  Indlcatmg  that  these 
qualifications  would  have  to  be  changed. 

When  the  Bentsen  Amendment  was  offered 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  I  accepted  it — 
fundamentally  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
substantially  changes  present  law.  Apparent- 
ly, there  are  those  who  place  a  different  inter- 
pretation on  it.  If  modification  of  the  Bent- 
sen  Amendment  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear- 
ly comport  with  my  understanding,  I  will 
propose  such  a  modification  before  the  Com- 
mittee finishes  its  work  on  HJl.  3153.  Of 
course  the  bill.  Including  the  amendment, 
has  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
survive  a  conference  and,  if  It  finally  Is  passed 
by  Congress  containing  certam  other  major 
provisions,  it  will  probably  have  to  survive 
a  veto.  Therefore,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  straighten  out  the  confusion  that  seems 
to  have  been  created  and  I  will  welcome  your 
cooperation.  I  felt  It  would  be  useful  to  give 
you  my  views  on  the  question  being  raised 
and,  with  your  permlaston.  would  like  to 
release  this  letter  to  the  press. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  F.  Benwett. 


WASHINGTON.  D.C,  INTERNATION- 
AL RACE  FOR  "HORSE  OF  THE 
WORLD '    HONORS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 10,  the  22d  running  of  the  Wash- 
ington, m.C,  International  will  be  held 
at  the  Laurel  Race  Course,  in  Maryland, 
for  "Horse  of  the  World"  honors.  From 
Its  Inception  in  1952,  this  race  has  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  racegoers  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  globe.  It  has 
blended  together  a  sound  sporting  idea 
with  modem  air  travel  to  form  an  Inter- 
national spectacle  ranking  with  the  best 
worldwide  contests.  From  Dublin  to 
Rome,  from  Melbourne  to  Malta,  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  the  Interna- 
tional is  a  topic  of  conversation  among 
sporting  people. 

The  Washington,  D.C,  International 
was  conceived  by  John  D.  Schaplro,  pres- 
ident of  the  Laurel  Race  Course,  with  the 
Idea  in  mind  that  the  best  horses  of 
each  country,  meeting  on  the  turf — 
which  Is  the  natural  footing  for  thor- 
oughbreds— and  at  the  classic  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  world 


championship,  as  in  other  sports.  This 
event  Is  an  invitational  fiffatr  and  the 
foreign  and  American  contenders  must 
be  winners  of  important  races  and  pos- 
sess outstanding  records. 

Last  year,  the  D.S.  Department  of 
State  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the 
work  done  by  the  International  in  the 
field  of  people-to-people  diplomacy,  and 
indicated,  as  a  result,  that  thousands  of 
people  from  other  nations  and  other  cul- 
tures have  been  introduced  to  our 
country. 

The  International  has  accomplished 
many  important  "firsts"  for  American 
racing.  It  was  the  first  race  anywhere  in 
the  world  outside  Great  Britain  where 
the  silks  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England 
were  in  competition.  It  was  the  first  race 
in  the  United  States  to  include  a  horse 
owned  by  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
It  was  the  first  race  anywhere  to  lure 
Russian  thoroughbreds  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  it  did  so  for  8  years. 

It  was  the  first  race  in  America  to  have 
representatives  owned  by  two  presidents 
of  Irelajid.  It  was  the  first  race  in  Amer- 
ica to  draw  entries  from  the  late  Prince 
Aly  Khan,  and  later  Karim  Aga  Khan. 
It  was  the  first  race  in  America  since 
1923  in  which  an  English  Derby  wiimer 
appeared.  It  is  the  first  race  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  horses  from  four 
continents  met  in  a  single  race. 

Since  1952,  foreign  participants  have 
won  10  Internationals,  the  United  States 
11.  The  21  foreign  countries  that  have 
participated  are  Argentina,  Australia. 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Singapore, 
Sweden,  Uruguay,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  the  past  21  runnings.  150  thorough- 
breds from  21  foreign  countries  have 
flown  961,792  miles  to  this  race. 

We,  in  Maryland,  are  proud  of  the 
global  popularity  of  this  great  thorough- 
bred classic.  It  carries  the  name  of  Mar>'- 
land  all  over  the  world.  And  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  International,  by  its  very 
nsime,  is  of  prime  Importance  to  the  vast 
amount  of  people  all  over  the  globe  who 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  the  sport  of 
horseracing. 


THE  BEATEN  BISCUIT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
beaten  biscuit  is  to  Maryland  what  the 
crepe  is  to  France,  pasta  to  Italy  and 
matzoh  to  Israel. 

But  the  beaten  biscuit  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  enjoyed.  The  uneducated 
sometimes  are  also  unappreciatlve.  When 
a  gift  of  beaten  biscuits  is  exported  from 
Maryland  by  air  mail  special  handling 
the  recipient,  in  his  ignorance,  will  as- 
sume that  the  unique  consistency  is 
somehow  the  result  jof  having  become 
stale  in  the  mail.  Only  "^en  he  tastes  the 
beaten  biscuit  and  penetrates  its  hard 
shell  will  he  discover  the  fresh  rewarding 
treat  awaiting  him. 

The  character  of  the  beaten  biscuit  is 
not  a  matter  of  chance.  Its  most  import- 
ant ingredient  is  elbow  grease.  Many 
youthful  Maryland  muscles.  Including 
my  own,  were  developed  by  hours  of 
pounding  the  biscuit  dough  with  a  hatch- 


et or  hammer.  Not  until  the  dough  blis- 
ters and  snaps  will  the  true  Maryland 
cook  excuse  the  biscuit  beaters  from  their 
task. 

But  the  literature  on  the  beaten  bis- 
cuit has  been  singularly  inadequate. 
Now,  Mrs.  Herman  Orrell  of  Wye  Mills 
has  augmented  her  traditional  produc- 
tiwi  of  biscuits  with  a  history  of  this 
Indigenous  Maryland  bread.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Orrell's 
interesting  historical  accoimt  be  print^ 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BiARTLAND  BKATEN  BlSCOTTS 

Maryland  Beaten  Biscuits  originated  In 
Southern  Maryland  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantations  and  Manors. 
Probably  due  to  the  lack  of  leavening  this 
method  of  making  bread  and  getting  it  to 
rise  was  apparently  the  only  way  possible. 
This  could  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Indian  method  of  beating  the  com  for  mak- 
ing food  items.  The  biscuits  consist  of  lard, 
fiour,  salt,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  water! 
Some  recipes  replace  the  water  with  either 
whole  milk  or  aklm  milk.  Prior  to  cooking 
the  biscuits  they  have  ^to  be  beaten  in  some 
manner.  From  my  research  it  appears  that 
the  mgredients  were  mixed  together  by  hand 
and  then  placed  on  a  biscuit  block  to  be 
beaten  until  the  dough  reached  a  point  that 
the  biscuit  could  be  formed  by  hand  into  a 
smaller  piece  of  smooth  dough  which 
eventually  becomes  the  biscuit.  It  is  known 
that  the  initial  biscuit  blocks  were  stumps 
from  a  hardwood  tree,  such  as  oak.  I  have 
been  told  by  my  grandparents  that  they  were 
first  used  left  in  the  ground  after  the  tree 
was  cut  down.  Later  the  blocks  were  mounted 
on  legs  and  became  part  of  the  kitchen.  The 
stumps  were  smoothed  so  that  there  would 
be  no  splintering  and  they  became  smoother 
through  use  since  they  were  conditioned  by 
the  shortening  used  in  the  biscuits.  A 
servant  of  the  manor  beat  the  dough  with  a 
epecUI  ax  used  only  for  this  purpose.  The 
ax  could  have  been  a  bar  of  iron,  a  black- 
smith hammer  or  a  hardwood  n^aUet. 

Instead  of  beating  the  dough  someone 
recognized  that  a  rolling  machine  might 
accomplish  the  same  trick.  The  machine 
worked  well;  it  consisted  of  using  a  roller 
mounted  on  a  slab  of  hard  wood  or  marble 
To  operate  the  machine,  the  roller  was 
turned  while  feeding  the  dough  so  It  was 
compressed  between  the  roUer  and  the  slab. 
This  process  worked  the  dough  as  well  as 
beating  and  was  less  difficult  to  perform.  To 
determine  when  the  dough  was  ready  to  bo 
made  Into  biscuits,  the  person  beating  or 
rolling  merely  listened  to  the  snapping  and 
cracking  sounds  of  trapped  air  being  released 
that  emanated  from  the  dough. 

Each  biscuit  was  and  still  Is  shaped  by 
hand.  The  dough  is  kneeded  by  the  fingers 
In  such  a  manner  to  make  the  biscuit  smooth 
on  all  sides.  This  process  gives  the  outside  of 
the  biscuit  a  surface  tension  that  it  needs  to 
keep  its  shape  while  cooking.  We  have  ex- 
plored various  methods  to  accomplish  this 
process  by  machine  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  devised  that  will  allow  the  biscuit  to 
lae  cooked  and  still  maintain  a  smooth  outer 
surface.  After  bemg  shaped  they  are  placed 
on  a  cooking  pan.  My  Grandmother  would 
use  the  ball  of  her  hand  to  press  the  biscuit 
down  and  pick  the  tops  with  a  fork.  Many 
people  had  regular  picks  made  slmUar  to  the 
one  we  now  use  for  the  biscuits  we  make. 

The  biscuits  are  baked  in  a  very  hot  oven 
until  golden  brown.  They  were  not  normally 
eaten  hot  since  they  were  basically  a  weekend 
bread  and  kept  for  Sundays  and  visitors. 
After  being  cooked  they  were  placed  In  a 
covered    crock   for  future   use.   The  biscuit 
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making  process  lisually  was  done  early  Satur- 
day morning  as  were  all  the  other  prepara- 
tlons  for  Siinday.  When  weekend  visitors 
were  at  the  Manor  they  would  be  awakened 
by  the  poiindln^  ot  the  biscuit  hammer  and 
the  aroma  of  the  biscuits  baking. 

The  primary  use  of  the  biscuits  Ln  past 
years  was  with  chicken  salad,  country  ham, 
home  made  Jellies,  butter  and  preserves.  In 
recent  days  they  are  being  used  In  other  ways 
In  addition  to  the  ways  of  old.  although  now 
are  many  times  eaten  warm.  We  also  use 
them  as  a  cocktail  sandwich  with  country 
ham,  cheese,  fish  or  anything  that  Is  used 
for  light  snacks  such  as  melting  cheese  on 
the  biscuit.  The  biscuit  Is  hard  and  crusty  on 
the  outside  but  soft  and  doughy  on  the  In- 
side. To  eat  the  biscuit,  cut  it  In  half  and 
place  what  you  Intend  to  use  with  them 
on  each  half.  They  are  edible  until  becoming 
moldy  which  will  only  occur  In  environ- 
ments of  extreme  heat  coupled  with  high 
relative  humidity.  They  can  be  frozen  and 
kept  for  long  periods;  heating  for  three  to 
five  minutes  after  removing  from  the  freezer 
will  bring  the  biscuits  back  to  a  fresh  out 
of  the  oven  state.  Under  normal  storage  the 
biscuits  become  extremely  hard  but  are  stlU 
very  much  edible,  in  fact  some  people  desire 
them  in  this  condition.  After  becoming  hard 
or  what  some  consider  stale,  the  biscuit  has 
another  use.  They  can  be  easily  ground  Into 
crumbs  and  used  for  \)readlng  purposes  such 
as  pork  chops  or  used  for  thickening.  The 
crumbs  also  provide  an  excellent  base  for 
pancakes  by  adding  eggs,  baking  ijowder, 
shortening,  and  blending  with  milk. 

Much  of  the  above  information  stated  has 
been  obtained  through  extensive  research  of 
Eastern  Shore  History  and  direct  experience 
and  quotations  from  my  ancestors  who  have 
been  on  the  Eastern  Shore  for  many  years. 
The  exact  origin  and  specific  knowledge  of 
the  person  or  group  that  started  making  the 
Maryland  Beaten  Biscuit  is  not  known  to  me. 
I  do  know  that  the  biscuits  are  an  old  Mary- 
land food  since  my  recollection  and  Informa- 
tion from  ancestors  dates  to  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  Century  which  makes  the  Mary- 
land Beaten  Biscuit  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  heritage.  We  the  Orrell  family  are 
continuing  to  make  biscuits  In  the  old  way 
and  are  proud  of  our  product.  We  hope  that 
the  Information  presented  herein  helps  you 
enjoy  the  Maryland  Beaten  Biscuit  as  much 
as  we  do  with  the  knowledge  that  you  per- 
haps are  eating  an  original  American  bread. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  visit  our 
bakery  and  having  enjoyed  our  biscuits. 

Prepared  and  Written  by  Orrell's  Maryland 
Beaten  Biscuits.  Box  7,  Wye  Mills,  Maryland 
21679. 


RECESS  TO  11  AA«. 

Mr.  MAN8PTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  In  recess 
until  11  a.m. 

Whereupon,  at  9:59  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  11  ajn.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  (Mr. 
Bknwbtt). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clez^ 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Whereupon,  at  11:16  a.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:01  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  (Mr.  Aboukezk)  . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TUESDAY.  OaiOEER  16 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today.  It  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourzzk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordeied. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  16.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  0(TrOBER  16  UNTIL 
THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  18,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  on  Tues- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     INDEFINITE      POST- 
PONEMENT OF  A  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 187,  which  I  submitted  yesterday,  be 
Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  <X)NFIRMATION  OP  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
on  yesterday  of  Mr.  Daniel  Parker. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFl^'lCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINA. 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  any  nomination  that 
has  previously  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  up  to  this  moment,  where  the 
notification  has  not  yet  reached  the 
President's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1435)  to 
provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Bouse  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

H.  (3on.  R«s.  375.  CJoncurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  one  thousand 
additional  coplee  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  entitled  "VS.  In- 
terests In  and  Policy  Toward  the  Persian 
Qulf"; 

H.  Con.  Ree.  278.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  cople« 
of  the  Joint  committee  print  "Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Proq>ects  for  the  Seventies"; 

H.  Con.  R«s.  801.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "A  History  and  Accomplishments  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea"; 
and 

H.  Con.  Ree.  323.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  and  print  the  corrected  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of 
the  United  States. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  doctiment  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stat««; 

H.  Con  Rea.  376.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  one  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  entitled  "UjS.  In- 
terests In  and  Policy  Toward  the  Persian 
Gulf"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  coplea 

of  ths  joint  commltt«e  print  "Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Proq>ect8  foe  the  Seventiee"; 

H.  Oon.  Res.  801.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "A  History  and  Accomplishments  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Represeentatlves"; 
and 

H.  Con.  R«s.  333.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
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r«prlnt  and  print  the  oorrected  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nominatlOTi,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


NOMINATIONS   FOR   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  President  Nixon 
omitted  from  among  his  criteria  for  the 
Vice  President  the  qualities  which  I  con- 
sider most  Important,  those  for  which 
the  American  people  sure  yearning  and 
reaching  and  searching — those  of  char- 
acter, honesty,  and  integrity. 

Those  qualities  are  doubly  important 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  President's 
previous  choice  for  this  job  was  found 
lacking  in  them,  and  when  the  President 
himself  is  under  fire  on  the  same  score. 

It  is  on  the  bsisls  of  these  qualifications 
as  well  as  President  Nixon's,  that  we  in 
the  Senate  must  make  our  choice  in  this 
regard. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Ford  has  these  qual- 
ities, and  that  he  will  be  approved  for 
the  august  oflBce  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OF  GERALD  R.  FORD,  OP  MICHI- 
GAN,  TO  BE  THE  VICJE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICIER  (Mr.  Ab- 
ouREK) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
2  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  here- 
by nominate  (3erald  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

RlCmARD  NiXON. 

The  Whiti  House,  October  13,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  refers  the  nomination  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO  MEET 
TODAY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  would  It 
be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  (^mmittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration be  permitted  to  meet  today 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  make  that  request. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  msike  that  request  and 
ask  imanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BAYH,  OF  IN- 
DIANA, IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
25TH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  now 
being  implemented  and  the  President 
having  sent  to  Congress  his  nominee  for 
the  Vice  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  a  special 
word  of  tribute  be  made  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  for  the  leadership  he  exerted 
in  working  over  the  years  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  and  submission  to  the  States  of 
the  25th  timendment. 

It  seems  strange  that  with  the  several 
instances  we  have  had  in  the  history  of 
our  country  where  there  were  vacancies 
in  the  oflQce  of  the  Vice  President  by  rea- 
son of  the  Vice  President's  moving  up  to 
the  Presidency,  it  took  almost  180  years 
for  C?ongress  to  take  suflQcient  note  of 
that  hiatus,  that  omission  of  our  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers,  and  to  initiate  legislation 
which  submitted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  States. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
did  offer  and  afford  leadership  for  com- 
mission by  the  Congress  of  that  amend- 
ment. It  does  seem  strange  that  for  al- 
most 180  years  we  had  a  situation  under 
our  Constitution  where  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  filling  the  ofllce  of  the 
Vice  President  in  the  event  a  vacancy 
occurred. 

Thus,  as  we  comment  on  the  choice  of 
the  President  of  the  Vice  Preftldent.  as 
seems  to  be  the  general  feeling  that  a 
good  appointment  has  been  made,  I  think 
it  only  light,  fair,  and  proper  that  special 
tribute  be  made  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  . 

I  might  state  further  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  am 
sure,  when  it  holds  hearings  on  this  nom- 
ination, will  do  more  than  merely  hold 
perfimctory  hearings.  I  feel  that  it  will 
recognize  it  has  a  duty  to  perform,  that 
full  and  fair  hearings  must  be  held,  in 
order  that  a  recommendation  can  be 
made  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  rising 
at  this  time  is  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  for  ofifering  this  amendment,  for 
the  leadership  he  displayed  in  seeing 
that  this  hiatus  in  our  basic  law  was 
filled,  and  that  a  system  has  been  set  up 
where  vacancies  can^  filled  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President. 


PRCXJRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  had  Indicated  some  time 
ago  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  expedited  the  business  of  the 
people,  the  Senate  would  have  a  recess 
for  a  period  of  2  weeks.  Nothing  hsis  hap- 
pened insofar  as  the  business  on  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Senate  is  concerned  which 
would  change  that  situation. 

Certain  events  have  occurred  here  and 
abroad  which,  however.  I  think  require 
that  the  Senate  not  take  such  a  2 -week 
recess.  So,  the  leadership  has  decided — 
and  has  so  Indicated  prior  to  today — that 
until  there  is  enough  work  to  necessitate 
otherwise,  the  Senate  would  go  over  from 
time  to  time  and  meet  at  rather  frequent 
intervals,  so  that  in  the  event  an  emerg- 
ency should  occur  or  in  the  event  a  con- 
ference report  should  come  over  from  the 
other  body,  or  a  bill  or  any  other  measure 
should  come  from  the  other  body,  requir- 
ing action  by  the  Senate,  and  requiring 
rollcall  votes,  the  Senate  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  action. 

The  leadership  has  assured,  and  wants 
to  reassure  the  Members,  that  when 
such  conference  reports  come  from  the 
other  body,  they  will  be  acted  on,  if  pos- 
sible, by  voice  vote;  but.  If,  at  any  time, 
it  Is  indicated  that  a  rollcall  vote  is  nec- 
essary, the  leadership  will  do  everything 
possible  to  inform  Members  and  to  pro- 
tect them  so  that  they  will  have  time  to 
get  back  and  be  present  at  the  time  such 
rollcall  vote  is  taken.  At  the  moment.  I 
do  not  see  any  such  problem  arising. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  to  the 
oCBce  of  Vice  President  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. The  Rules  Committee  and  other 
committees  may  continue  to  act  even 
though  the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  So 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
will  not  in  itself  mean  any  delay  what- 
ever in  the  Rules  Committee's  actions  in 
connection  with  that  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxiorl)  called  up  his  con- 
ference report  today  on  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill,  and  that  conference  report 
wa£  adopted  by  voice  vote,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  other  conference  reports 
coming  over  during  the  next  few  days 
can  be  handled  likewise. 

I  have  just  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
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Committee  (Mr.  McClzllan)  the  possi- 
bility that  other  conference  reports  could 
come  over,  dealing  with  appropriations 
bills,  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  those  con- 
ference reports,  to  be  handled  by  voice 
vote  where  possible,  and  !t  will  be  agree- 
able with  him  for  the  Senate  to  act. 

I  think  I  have  said  about  all  I  can  say 
by  way  of  assuring  the  Members  that 
regarding  whatever  plans  they  have 
made  for  the  2-week  recess,  they  can 
proceed,  reasonably  assured  that  they 

can  complete  those  plans. 

May  I  reiterate  that  the  Veterans  E>ay 

recess,  as  previously  scheduled,  will  be 

observed.  That  recess  was  to  go  from  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday,  the  18th, 
until    12   o'clock   noon   on   Tuesday,   the 

23d.  That  recess  will  be  observed. 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  rollcall 
votes  during  the  next  2  weeks,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  will  not 
be  meeting  at  least  a  couple  of  days  each 
week.  Speeches  can  be  made,  business 
can  be  transacted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  voice  votes  may  be  taken. 
Again,  the  leadership  will  do  everything 
possible  to  protect  all  Members  if  it  is 
indicated  that  rollcall  votes  may  be  in 
the  ofBng. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  will  convene  on 
Tuesday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  school  Ixmch  confer- 
ence report  may  be  before  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  event  that  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

yea-and-nay  vote  is  called  for  on  thla 
conference  report,  the  Senator  said  that 
the  leadership  will  do  all  it  can  to  pro- 
tect Senators  and  notify  them  in  ad- 
vance. Would  it  be  possible,  In  that  event, 
to  have  that  put  over  until,  say,  Thurs- 
day, so  there  will  be  48  hours'  notice 
for  Senators  to  come  back  to  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The 
leadership  will  do  everything  In  its 
power  to  see  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 

understanding  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
quest from  a  Member  on  our  side  that 
there  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  that  conference 

report.  I  did  not  realize  It  until  just  now. 

So  I  think  perhaps  the  majority  lead- 
ership should  take  that  Into  considera- 
tion In  scheduling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  event 
that  the  Member — and  he  has  every  right 
to  do  so — persists  in  his  desire  that  there 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  conference  re- 
port, perhaps  the  rollcall  vote  could  oc- 
cur on  Thursday  next,  if  it  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  that  Senator  and 
other  Senators.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
rollcall  vote  could  be  put  over  vmtil  the 
duration  of  the  2-week  recess,  I  am  in 
no  position  to  say. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  wlilp.  He  has  provided 
us  with  a  great  deal  of  information,  and 
I  know  it  wUl  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  they  try  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  during  this  period. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sha^l  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
hoping  that  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  oi  the  day  and  t^  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  16,  1973 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 

with  the  previous  order,  th&t  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:21  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1973,  at  12    o'clock 

noon. 
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Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  13, 1973: 

ViCB  President  of  th«  Untixd  states 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3 
of  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Qolald  R.  Ford,  of 
Mlchlgmn,  to  be  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Dnlted  States. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  13, 1973 : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Donald   R.   Cotter,   of  New  Mexico,   to  be 
Chairman  of  the  MlUtary  Liaison  Committee 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comxnlselon. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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MAN  PLUS  SHUTTLE:   AMERICA'S 
FOOTHOLD  IN  SPACE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  rmxAM 

'IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Russell  E.  Greenwood  of  Swansea, 
Mass.,  an  outstanding  writer  on  the 
American  space  program,  published  an 
article  in  August  17  edition  of  the  Pall 
River  Herald  News  which  explains  well 
the  importance  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram, its  current  achievement  with  Sky- 
lab,  and  the  importance  of  a  low  cost 
Earth  to  orbit  transportation  system,  the 
space  shuttle. 

I  am  including  this  significant  article 
In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public. 
(Prom  the  PaU  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
*ug.  17,  1973) 

Mai«  Plos  Shxjttlb:  America's  Poothcmj) 
IN  Space 
(By  Barbara  Greenwood) 

"If  we  hadn't  been  able  to  deploy  the  heat 
shield,    we    would    have    essentially    had    a 


scru^L>ed  mission  .  .  ."  These  are  the  emphatic 
words  of  WUUam  Schneider,  clrector  of  the 
Sky  lab  program. 

AU  of  us  should  feel  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
In  the  derrlng-do  and  competent  know-how 
of  our  three  astronauts  (Messrs.  Conrad, 
Kerwln  and  Weltz)  who,  with  our  sujserb 
ground  support  team,  proved  their  spaceman- 
ship  In  overcoming  extreme  technical  difficul- 
ties In  a  hoBtUe  environment  and  who  cer- 
tainly do  not  Icnow  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"this  cannot  be  done" ! 

7e  have  only  to  pause  and  think  about  this 
successful  man-ln-orblt  maintenance  of  our 
SIcylab  I  to  realize  fully  the  Importance  of  a 
manned  space  program.  And  further  steps 
must  be  taken  to  actualize  the  fuU  potential 
of  our  capabUlty.  which  brings  our  space 
shuttle  program  Into  Its  projjer  persp>ectlve — 
the  human  element  I  The  shuttle  will  be  our 
"foothold  In  space";  however  It  Is  only  otir 
Initial  step  Into  the  Infinite  universe! 

The  human  spirit  has  an  innate  need  for 
involvement  In  exploration  and  our  begin- 
nings In  the  space  program  were  that  kind 
of  an  enterprise  as  well  as  in  reee&rch  of 
science  and  technology;  each  separate  effort 
vastly  altered  our  sense  of  proportion  to  our- 
selves and  the  world  around  us.  Through  the 
magic  of  television,  we  earthllnga  were  able 
to  see  for  ourselves  a  fragile  planet — shim- 
mering In  a  void  of  blackness — and  at  that 
moment  we  temporarUy  forgot  the  technical 


wlzardy  our  Nation  is  blessed  with;  we  felt, 
instead,  an  almost  mystical  new  vision  of 
man  and  earth. 

Instantly,  we  were  aware  that  we  are  all 
travelers  together  through  the  vacuum  of 
space.  Our  worldly  problems — population, 
food,  race,  resources  and  energy — know  no 
national  limits.  In  the  long  march  of  history, 
political  and  economic  enthusiasm  for  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  has  waxed  and  waned 
but  there  Is  one  Invariable  that  assured  suc- 
cess, i.e.  man's  resolution  and  motivation. 
These  human  attributes  con  in-  e  to  exist 
and  our  Nation — along  with  other  nations — 
should  forge  ahead  and  nurture  our  highest 
goals  of  achievement  in  space  exploration  and 
resetirch  for  In  this  age  of  Instant  communi- 
cation,  we  cannot  afford  to  alt  back  and  Just 
reminisce!  Arthur  Clarke,  a  noted  writer, 
bluntly  stated.  "...  a  nation  which  concen- 
trates on  the  present  will  have  o  future  . . ." 
We  cannot — we  must  not — turn  our  backs  on 
the  future. 

And  our  space  shuttle  Is  America's  future! 
It  Is  the  key  to  American  power  and  produc- 
tivity In  space  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
We  need  the  ability  to  use  space  routinely 
and  cheaply  and  extensively  for  scientific  re- 
search, practical  benefits  and  national  se- 
curity; therefore,  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
the  shuttle  It  is  the  logical  next  step  for- 
ward. 

The  shuttle  will  safely  and  comfortably 
transport  scientists,  technicians,  astronauts 
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Into  orbit  wbUe  delivering  payloads.  This  per- 
mits direct  participation  In  space  experi- 
ments and  observations  by  the  top  men  and 
women  In  their  fields.  As  a  result,  mankind 

wlU  harvest  enormous  benefits  as  the  promLse 
of  space  flight  U  fiUflUed,  I.e.  updatmg  m- 
ventorles  of  our  resources  (water,  crops  and 
minerals)  allowing  more  effective  applica- 
catlon  of  these  very  resources  In  meeting 
human  needs!  Another  plus  is  the  scientific 
payloads  which  wiu  acquire  new  data  on  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars  and  may  provide  the  key  to  facUltate 
the  development  of  unlimited,  pollution-free 

power  for  tbe  needja  of  znan.  In  addition,  the 
program  will  provide  a  spearhead  for  ad- 
vancing our  technological  capabilities  so  nec- 
essary for  retaining  our  foreign  markets  and 

our  standard  of  llvmg.  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member— the  solution  to  such  problems  may 
result  only  from  the  manned  scientific  ex- 
periments and  observations  made  in  earth 
orbit  and  lunar  space. 

Our  entire  space  program  has  been  varied 
and  complex  as  are  the  skills  required  to  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  each  segment  of  the 
program.  Yet  no  task  was  Inconsequential,  no 
Job  too  trivial  and  no  Individual  unimpor- 
tant! The  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in 
government  and  private  Industry  who  have 
been  employed  because  of  our  space  program 
Is  beyond  comprehension.  Consequently,  we 
should  guard  against  our  own  short-sighted- 
ness and  prevent  the  dissidents  from  making 
a  mockery  of  our  technical  expertise.  Our 
earth's  destiny  is  truly  In  the  path  to  the 
stars;  we  should  now  set  our  sights  on  the 
larger  target,  for  our  ApoUo  lunar  program 
was  the  twinkle  of  adventure;  our  Skylab 
missions  wUl  JeU  adventurism  with  benefits 
to  mankind;  our  space  shuttle  is  the  con- 
necting link  to  outer  space.  Indications  are 
most  favorable  at  this  moment  In  time  where 
mtemational  scientific  cooperation  Is  already 
surfacing.  There  can  be  no  scoffing  at  the 
suggestion  of  International  laboratories 
(space  stations)  In  orbit  around  earth — a 
perfect  stopplng-off  place  for  man's  even- 
tual Journey  to  other  planets,  such  as  Mars, 
and  ultimately  to  colonize  the  moon ! 

Space  and  social  programs  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive;  they  must  exist  together, 
each  with  Its  own  Importance.  James  E. 
Webb,  the  former  administrator  of  NASA, 
made  this  statement,  ".  .  .  the  world  of  space 
holds  vest  promise  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind and  it  is  a  world  we  have  only  begun 
to  explore  .  .  ."  and  former  astronaut.  Prank 
Borman,  made  this  statement  to  Congress 
upon  his  rettim  to  earth  from  man's  first 
flight  to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon :  "Explora- 
tion really  is  the  essence  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  to  pause,  to  falter,  to  turn  back  on  the 
quest  for  knowledge  Is  to  perish." 

PrayerfuUy,  I  hope  that  this  nation  wUl 
be  the  one  which  leads,  not  lag! 


COLUMBIA  CITY  HALL 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
on  September  30  and  continuing  through 
Sunday.  October  21,  1973,  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  In  cooperation  with  the  Colum- 
bia Museum  of  Art  is  sponsoring  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  architectural  drawings  of 
the  Columbia  City  Hall,  a  building  de- 
signed by  the  talented  and  renowned 
Alfred  B.  Mullett.  While  he  designed 
many  well-known  structures,  he  is  best 
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known  for  the  old  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Building  here  in  Washington,  which  now 
serves  as  the  Executive  Office  Building. 
Recently.  Mrs.  James  T.  "Florence" 
Myers  made  an  In-depth  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Columbia  City  Hall,  which  is 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  I  understand  that  it  was 
during  the  course  of  her  research  that 
she  discovered  the  original  Mullett  draw- 
ings of  this  famous  structure.  Mrs.  Myers, 
an  employee  of  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  has  a 
background  in  art  history  and  was  once 
employed  here  in  the  National  Gallery  of 

Art. 

In  preparation  for  the  current  exhi- 
bition of  the  drawings,  a  brochure  has 
been  printed  in  which  Mrs.  Myers  out- 
lines in  some  detail  the  history  and  back- 
ground of  the  Columbia  City  Hall,  its  ar- 
chitect, and  the  drawings  themselves.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  the  text  of  the  bro- 
chure at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  each  of 
my  colleagues.  While  it  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  history  buffs.  I  believe 
that  it  will  have  a  strong  appeal  for  every 
citizen.  Further,  I  hope  that  any  of  you 
who  visit  Columbia  in  the  future  will 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  this  unique  and 
historic  building.  The  text  of  the  article 
follows : 

Colombia  Citt  Hall 

THS    BtrlLDINC 

The  Columbia  City  Hall  was  originally  de- 
signed as  a  United  States  Cotirthouse  and 
Post  Office;  aside  from  the  State  House,  It 
Is  the  oldest  government  buUding  in  Colum- 
bia. It  was  designed  by  Alfred  Bult  Mullett, 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  US.  Treasury. 
In  1870.  As  early  as  1857,  the  federal  govern- 
ment appropriated  $50,000  for  a  courthouse 
and  post  office  In  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
The  ClvU  War  interrupted  these  first  plans. 
In  1870,  thirty -five  Columbia  citizens  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Laurel 
and  Richardson  (now  Main)  streets  for  $2,500 
which  they  donated  to  the  government  for  a 
building  site.  Construction  began  on  this  site 
m  1871;  the  buUdlng  was  completed  In  1874 
at  a  total  cost  of  $407,189.17.  At  today's  prices 
this  would  mean  that  the  building  would 
cost  more  than  $2,000,000,  provided  that  ma- 
terials and  skilled  stone  masons  could  be 
found. 

The  buUdlng  Is  constructed  of  beige  Fair- 
field granite,  which  was  quarried  twenty 
miles  north  of  Columbia;  waU  surfaces  are 
smooth  ashlar  with  rusticated  quoins  at  the 
corners.  Drawings  No.  14  and  No.  16  indicate 
that  each  one  of  these  stones  was  numbered 
and  measured  exactly  to  fit  Into  Its  desig- 
nated space.  These  smooth  granite  waUs  con- 
trast weU  with  the  richly-carved  decorative 
elements — modUllons,  cornice,  window  trim, 
pediments — to  create  a  strong  three-dimen- 
sional effect.  The  resulting  Ught  and  shadow 
add  to  the  sculptural  quality  of  the  buUdlng. 

Rectangular  In  plan  with  central  pavilions 
on  each  facade,  the  building  has  three  stories 
above  an  arcaded  basement.  Window  styles 
vary  from  story  to  story:  first-story  windows 
and  doorways  are  arched;  second-story  win- 
dows are  pedlmented  and  framed  with  pilas- 
ters; third-story  windows  are  framed  by  hood 
mouldmgs  with  keystones  In  the  centers. 
Projecting  beitcourses  divide  the  fioors. 

The  cross-hipped  roof,  the  cast-Iron  hex- 
agonal skylight,  circular  Iron  ventUators,  and 
stately  granite  chimneys  are  among  the  most 
notable  aspects  of  the  building.  Because  of 
their  pure  geometric  shapes,  the  chimneys, 
skylight,  and  ventUators  seem  to  be  designs 
of  the  twentieth  century  rather  than  of  the 
nineteenth. 
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Mullett's  concern  with  geometric  patterns 
is  further  refiected  \n  his  use  of  circular,  tri- 
angular, and  rectangular  motifs  in  the  third 
floor  courtroom,  now  the  City  CouncU  Cham- 
ber. This  room,  basically  neo-Renalssance  In 
spirit  with  egg-and-dart,  foUated  scroll,  and 
pearl  movildlngs,  and  the  entirely  altered 
first-floor  post  office,  were  given  the  most 
lavish  decorative  schemes. 

THE  SECOND  EMPIRE  STTLE 

Alfred  B.  Mullett  is  recognized  by  archi- 
tectural historians  today  as  one  of  the  major 
architects  of  the  Second  Empire  style   In 

America.  Basically  derl^ied  from  French  In- 
terpretations of  Renaissance  designs,  tba 
Second   Empire   style   gained   acceptance   In 

America  during  the  late  1850s,  reachUig  Its 

zenith  during  the  1870s.  After  decades  of 
experimentation  with  derivative  styles,  main- 
ly Oothlc  and  Egyptian — which  had  them- 
selves been  reactions  against  the  order  and 
restraint  of  the  Oreek  revival  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century — many  architects  were 
anxious  to  find  new  vehicles  for  expression. 
MuUett  was  one  of  these  architects.  A  trip 
to  Europe  In  the  late  18508  and  his  possible 
contact  with  Richard  Moorls  Hunt,  the  first 
American  architect  to  study  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  In  Paris,  stimulated  MuUett's 
Interest  In  Second  Empire  archltecttire. 
Characterized  by  rich  carving,  classical  pro- 
portions, high  mansard  roofs,  wide  overhang- 
ing modllUoned  cornices,  and  tall  chimneys. 
Second  Empire  architecture  is  both  rationally 
ordered  and  richly  sculptural.  Compared  to 
the  neo-classical  designs  of  Robert  MUls,  who 
was  Architect  of  Public  BuUdlngs  from  1836 
to  1851,  or  those  of  Amml  B.  Young,  who  held 
that  Office  from  1852  to  1862,  Mullett's  build- 
ings are  massive  In  size  and  lavish  In  detaU. 
In  an  eclectic  architectural  period,  MiUlett 
favored  a  rational  approach  based  upon  the 
French  academic  tradition.  A  man  of  definite 
opinions,  Mullett  wrote  that  "classical  archi- 
tecture alone  Is  suitable  for  large  secular 
edifices,"  and  that  this  style  was  "equally 
adaptable  to  a  large  building  as  a  small  one." 
Although  Mullett  worked  from  classic 
texts  on  architecture  which  Ulustrated  de- 
tails of  buUdlngs,  noting  precise  measure- 
ments and  relationships  of  parts,  he  did  not 
copy  earlier  buUdlngs.  Instead,  his  designs 
were  like  academic  puzzle  pieces  which  he 
assembled  with  Imagination  and  skUl.  He  de- 
signed the  largest  numbe:-  of  major  buUdlngs 
in  this  style,  and  during  the  period  In  which 
he  held  the  office  of  Supervising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury,  he  received  the  most  expen- 
sive commissions  of  any  American  architect. 

THT  ARCHITECT 

Bom  In  Taunton,  England  on  AprU  7,  1834, 
Alfred  B.  Mullett  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  They  settled  In  Olendale,  Ohio,  a  smaU 
town  Just  outside  Cincinnati.  Documentation 
for  Mullett's  student  days  Is  sparse,  but  he 
probably  attended  either  the  Ohio  Mechanic 
Institute  or  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  In 
the  late  1860s  he  left  Cincinnati  for  a  Euro- 
pean tour.  When  he  returned  to  America 
he  became  a  partner  of  Isaiah  Rogers,  a 
Cincinnati  architect.  Rogers  became  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  "rreasury  In  1862  and 
was  perhaps  instrumental  In  bringing  Mul- 
lett to  Washington  the  foUowmg  year  to 
become  clerk  In  the  bureau  of  construction. 

Mullett  officially  succeeded  Rogers  as  Su- 
pervising Architect  of  the  TreMury  on  May 
29.  1866.  In  practice,  however,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  post,  a  p>ositlon  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from 
October,  1865.  He  held  the  office  until  Novem- 
ber, 1874.  The  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  was  required  to  design  and  over- 
see construction  of  new  government  buUd- 
lngs and  to  maintain  all  buildings  owned 
by  the  federal  government.  Mullett  was  re- 
sponsible for  about  120  buildings  and  de- 
signed  approximately  36  structiu-es  during 
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his  years  In  office.  Only  half  of  these  balld- 
Ings  remain  today.  At  the  time,  the  build- 
ings' total  cost  was  $55,000,000,  a  aum  com- 
parable to  more  than  $300,000,000  today. 

Mullett  Is  b«et  known  for  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building  In  Washington,  now  the 
Executive  Office  Building.  With  Its  pavUlons, 
high  mansard  roofs,  and  Intricately-carved 
colxmins,  pediments,  and  window  frames,  it 
Is  a  masterpiece  of  Second  Empire  design. 
Other  ambitious  bulldmgs  were  the  court- 
houses and  post  offices  In  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis;  Mullett's 
Branch  Mint  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
called  one  of  the  last  great  monuments  of 
the  Classical  revival. 

Custom  houses,  post  offices,  and  court- 
houses were  designed  by  Mullett  for — to  cite 
only  a  few — Astoria.  Oregon  ( 1869-73) ,  Rock- 
land, Maine  (1873-77).  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
(1867-73) .  and  Cairo,  lUmois  (1869-72) .  They 
ranged  In  size  from  small  two-story  struc- 
tures to  elaborately  ornamented  edifices.  The 
Columbia  City  Hall — which  would  fit  midway 
between  the  two  extremes — Is  one  of  Mullett's 
most  beautifully-proportioned  Renaissance 
revival  buildings. 

When  Mullett  resigned  from  his  poet  In 
1874,  he  agreed  to  continue  as  Superintend- 
ing Architect  of  six  major  buildings.  He  es- 
tablished an  architectural  firm  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  to  1875  with  his  two  oldest  sons, 
Thomas  and  Frederick;  fifteen  years  later, 
In  1890,  he  committed  suicide. 

THB    NATIONAL    REGI8TEB    OF    HISTOBIC    PLACES 

The  Columbia  City  Hall  is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  as  site 
of  national  significance.  For  the  building 
to  achieve  this  status,  both  the  South  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Review,  composed  of  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  and  History 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Archeology 
and  Historic  Preservation,  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Judged  the  Colum- 
bia City  Hall  to  be  an  Important  architec- 
tural achievement.  According  to  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  only  prop- 
ertiea  that  are  "significant  \n  American  his- 
tory, architecture,  archeology,  and  culture" 
are  Included.  Ftirther  provisions  state  that 
the  National  Register  Is  "a  protective  Inven- 
tory of  Irreplaceable  resources"  In  our  na- 
tion. Published  biennially,  the  National 
Register  lists  more  than  6,600  properties  na- 
tionwide; of  these  South  Carolina  currently 
has  247  places  listed. 

THK    DRAWINGS 

There  are  42  drawings  of  the  old  Columbia 
Courthouse  and  Post  Office  signed  by  Alfred 
B  Mullett  In  the  collection  given  by  the 
City  of  Columbia.  In  August  1073.  to  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  for  safekeepmg  and  preservation.  In 
addition  to  all  four  exterior  elevations,  the 
collection  contains  drawings  of  the  sectional 
elevations,  points  of  structiiral  stress,  and 
fioor  plans  for  each  story.  Included  also  are 
numerous  Illustrations  of  interior  and  ex- 
terior details,  such  as  column  capitals,  the 
poet  office  screen,  wmdows  and  doors,  stair- 
ways, brackets,  and  mouldings. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  drawings  of 
full  size  details  (Drawings  Noe.  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV) ;  several  are  superimposed  on  the  same 
sheet  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
Their  strong  lines  and  fluid  silhouettes  are 
especially  pleasmg  to  the  twentieth  century 
eye.  Also  notable  are  the  drawings  of  the 
federal  courtroom  on  the  third  story;  theae 
drawings  reflect  the  lmp>ortance  ot  this  room 
as  a  climactic  pomt  \n  the  overall  design. 
Drawing  No.  18.  a  vertical  sectlcxi  of  the 
building.  Illustrates  this  conclusively.  Situ- 
ated In  the  center  of  the  buUdlng  It  is  the 
only  room  on  that  floor  with  high  ceilings 
and  a  skylight  tower  which  la  hidden  by  a 
subcelling.  The  Interior  drawmgs  of  this 
room.  Sheets  No.  33  and  34,  Illustrating  lav- 
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Ishly  carved  italianate  mouldings,  brackata, 
panels,  and  pilasters,  reveal  the  elaborate 
decorative  scheme  for  the  courtroom. 

The  structural  systems  Llluatrated  in  tha 
drawmgs  also  deserve  comment,  for  they  ara 
of  the  highest  quality  and  are  representatlva 
of  the  method  of  construction  used  at  the 
time.  The  brick  arches  and  wrought-lron 
fioor  beams,  which  can  be  seen  In  Drawings 
No.  17  and  18,  were  a  means  of  flreprooflng 
the  buUdmg.  Note  also  the  Iron  nuta  and 
bolts  used  In  the  construction  of  the  skylight 
(Drawmg  No.  28) .  The  roof  trusses  were  also 
Iron  and  the  exterior  walls  of  locul-bearlng 
masonry  construction. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
txiry,  classes  In  drawing  were  an  mtegral  part 
of  the  architect's  training  and  many  hours 
were  spent  mastering  precise  techniques  In 
draftsmanship.  Architectural  firms  employed 
young  draftsmen  who  by  following  rough 
plans  by  the  supervising  architect,  drew  up 
sheets  of  detailed  specifications  to  be  signed 
by  the  architect  In  charge.  Although  the 
sheets  in  the  collection  are  signed  by  Mullett. 
they  were  probably  executed  by  various  mem- 
bers of  his  staff.  Staff  members  also  tinted 
the  drawings  in  standard  colors  to  specify 
the  type  of  material  to  be  used;  pmk  is  used 
for  brick;  grey  for  stone;  tan  for  wood,  often 
simulating  woodgrain. 

Each  one  of  the  drawings  represents  a  large 
Investment  of  time  and  creative  energy.  Al- 
though each  was  drawn  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, that  U.  to  present  visual  directions  for 
carpenters,  masons.  Ironworkers,  and  plas- 
terers, they  are  all  beautifully  drawn  and 
metlculovisly  executed.  Each  stands  on  its 
own  as  an  individual  work  of  art. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
emmenf  s  capacity  to  ignore  brutal  and 
repressive  regimes  who  go  so  far  as  to 
practice  genocide  against  their  popula- 
tions so  long  as  these  governments  pass 
a  litmus  test  proving  their  anticommu- 
nism  has,  unfortunately,  often  been 
noted. 

The  hypocrisy  of  our  claim  that  we 
were  fighting  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination in  Vietnam  while  we  sup- 
ported a  succession  of  dictatorial  regimes 
In  South  Vietnam  was  enough  to  turn  off 
a  generation  of  American  youth.  Viet- 
nam, however,  is  just  one  area  in  which 
we  have  Ignored  moral,  and  even  legal, 
considerations  to  back  a  regime  because 
it  has  been  sufaciently  anti-Communist 
despite  the  negative  effects  such  U.S. 
backing  has  had  on  the  native  popula- 
tion— and  shockingly,  on  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

I  think  now  specifically  of  the  well- 
documented  tolerance  of  the  CIA  for  in- 
ternational drug  traflBcking  in  Southeast 
Asia  so  long  as  the  smugglers  are  willing 
to  fight  against  communism  or  had  suffi- 
ciently good  connections  in  friendly  gov- 
ernments. I  also  speak  of  the  reluctance 
of  our  Government  for  many  years,  and 
still  today,  to  terminate  foreign  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  governments  which 
have  not  been  very  vigorous  In  their  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  profitable  narcotlcfl 
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trade  and  traffic  indulged  in  by  their  na- 
tionals because  these  governments  are 
our  allies  against  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  negative  domestic  consequences  of 
thia  anti-Communist  international  pol- 
icy have  been  evident  to  us  all  in  the 
increasing  numbers  of  our  children  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics. 

Our  continued  morsdly  repugnant 
support  of  the  apartheid  regimes  in 
Southern  Africa  is  an  outrage,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  an  aberration  In  our 
foreign  policy. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  this  Nation 
has  earned  the  same  reputation  it  has  In 
Africa  by  its  support  of  those  govern- 
ments who  have  been  most  brutal  In 
their  subjugation,  repression,  and  even 
elimination  of  their  native  Indian  popu- 
lations. Such  a  case  is  the  Government 
of  Paraguay. 

Paraguay,  recipient  of  massive  U.S. 
aid  since  1954,  is  currently  represented  by 
a  government  whose  policy  is  the  geno- 
cldal  extermination  of  Paraguyan  In- 
dians. 

The  docimientation  of  these  charges 
in  an  article  by  Richard  Arens.  professor 
of  law  at  Temple  University,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation  magazine  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1973,  raises  the  question  of 
American  complicity  in  genocide  if  our 
aid  to  Paraguay  is  not  immediately 
stopped.  If  the  practices  described  In  the 
Arens  article  are  not  discontinued  by 
General  Stroessner,  we  should  recall  our 
Ambassador  and  mtroduce  a  resolution 
of  censure  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  We  have  shown  in  Chile  the 
capacity  to  intervene  against  a  govern- 
ment whose  policies  offended  our  eco- 
nomic interests.  Would  that  we  were 
willing  to  do  the  same  against  a  govern- 
ment whose  policies  offend  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  many  Americans. 

I  place  the  Nation  article  by  Professor 
Arens  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

PaaACUATAN  Inolan  Hunt 
(By  Richard  Arena) 
On  June  4,  1973,  the  University  of  Bern 
released  an  open  letter  to  the  Paraguayan 
Oovamment.  It  charged  that  carefully  orga- 
nised massacres  of  Ache  Indians  (otherwlaa 
known  aa  Guayakl,  of  Tupl  linguistic  stock) , 
added  to  the  detention  of  Ach6  Indiana  In 
"reservations"  Indistinguishable  from  Nazi 
concentration  camps  and  calculated  to  in- 
sure physical  and  psychological  collapse,  had 
taken  on  genocldal  proportions  and  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  apparent  approval  and 
mdeed  connivance  of  Paraguayan  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  picture  sketched  by  the  University 
of  Bern  leaves  one  with  a  sense  of  horror 
hitherto  induced  only  by  the  picture  of  the 
Naal  "final  solution."  In  some  respects,  the 
picture  is  indeed  more  dismal. 

Ach*s  are  betog  systematically  hunted  by 
armed  raiding  parties.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  being  Indlscrlmmately  mowed 
down  In  such  "hunts"  The  preferred  weapon 
of  the  massacre  La  the  machete,  which  savea 
the  expense  of  bullets. 

An  exception  may  be  made  for  Ach6s  who 
submit  to  bemg  tamed  and  trained  as  killers 
of  their  own  kindred.  Their  reward  Is  s  diet 
capable  of  Insuring  survival  and  the  assign- 
ment of  captured  Achi  women  as  their 
"wives "  Both  the  Ach6  killers  and  their 
"wlvee  "  may  be  gviaranteed  survival  during 
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good  behavior.  Those  willing  to  accept  un- 
adulterated slavery  may  also  be  kept  alive 
for  Indefinite  periods  as  work  hands  at  a 
bare  subsistence  level  and  without  medical 
attention.  The  use  of  their  language  is  dis- 
couraged; their  traditional  miislc  prohibited. 
The  attendant  death  rate  from  diseases  of 
malnutrition  and  sheer  lack  of  will  to  sur- 
vive Is  decimating  them. 

This  Inevitable  attrition  Is  accelerated  by 
such  acts  as  that  reported  by  a  team  of 
anthropologists — that  "about  one-half  .  .  . 
[of  a]  recently  captured  band  [of  Ach6s 
on  a  reservation]  was  liquidated,  partly  by 
the  conscious  withholding  of  food  and 
medlcme." 

The  rites  of  their  religion  are  denied  the 
Aches  even  in  death.  What  Is  felt  by  the  sur- 
vivors Is  i>ervaslve  melancholy  and  a  sense 
of  degradation,  rarely  capable  of  verballea- 
tlon.  yet  occasionally  captured  tn  a  "weep- 
ing song."  taped  by  an  anthropologist,  in 
which  the  singer  laments  the  end  of  the 
Ache  Nation  and  "regards  himself  aa  no 
longer  an  Ache  and  not  even  a  human  being 
.  .  .  [and]  as  half  dead." 

Yet  another  group  permitted  to  survive 
may  be  children,  largely  girls  (ranging  from 
10  years  upward) .  These  are  being  sold  aa 
slaves,  principally  for  sexual  purposes.  And 
aa  If  In  a  nightmare  world  we  read  of  yet 
another  "weeping  song,"  recorded  on  tape  by 
an  anthropologist  In  March  of  1972  In  which 
"the  perhaps  30-year-old  Ach6  woman 
Kanechlrlgl  complains  that  she  does  not 
know  what  has  happened  to  her  daughters, 
who  are  now  living  "In  the  houses  of  mighty 
Paraguyan*'."  The  price  of  an  Ach«  girl, 
quoted  by  a  German  anthropologist,  whose 
eyewitness  account  constitutes  one  basis 
of  the  open  letter  of  the  University  of  Bern, 
Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  85. 

Not  unreasonably,  the  open  letter  of  the 
University  of  Bern  demands  the  immediate 
cessation  of  theae  crimes  and  the  criminal 
proeecutlon  of  all  those  responsible,  regard- 
leas  of  their  station  of  life. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  which  has  been 
■Igned  by  Paraguay,  and  which  must  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  the  customary  Law  of  Na- 
tions, explicitly  encompasses  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  In  the  Bern  Indictment. 

In  addition  to  genocide,  the  convention 
renders  "complicity  In  genocide"  subject  to 
punishment  as  an  International  crime  and 
declares  that  persons  committing  genocide  or 
accomplices  therein  "ahall  be  punished 
whether  they  are  constitutionally  reeponslble 
rulers,  public  officials  or  private  Individuals  " 

The  accusations  contained  In  the  open  let- 
ter by  the  University  of  Bern  are  based  upon 
extensive  first-hand  observation.  The  plo- 
neertag  study  In  this  field  has  been  presented 
by  a  German  anthropologist,  Dr.  Mark  MOn- 
ael.  Titled  "The  Ach*  Indians:  Genocide  \n 
Paraguay,"  and  published  \n  1973  by  the  In- 
ternational Work  Group  for  Indigenous  Af- 
fairs In  Copenhagen,  it  cites  first-hand  ac- 
count upon  first-hand  account.  Identifying 
eyewitnesses  located  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas and  Western  Europe  in  a  manner  satis- 
fying to  the  most  fastidious  of  legal  tech- 
nicians. Dr.  MUnzel  himself  has  been  an  eye- 
witness to  some  of  these  episodes.  Photo- 
graphs Included  In  his  report  show  the  bloat- 
ed bodies  of  the  dying  on  the  reservations. 
His  attempts  at  persuading  the  killers,  whom 
he  met  as  they  set  out  for  an  Indian  hunt, 
to  abandon  their  pursuits,  have  been  fruit- 
less. His  denunciation  of  the  practices  led  to 
a  strongly  worded  suggestion  by  the  German 
diplomatic  mission  that  he  return  to  his  Qer- 
naan  home  base  at  the  University  of  Frank- 
ftirt. 

C3ol.  Patrick  Montgomery,  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  presented 
Bubatantlally  identical  allegations  before  the 
tT.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  In  Geneva 
on  March  29.  1973,  based  up>on  independent 
and  further  flrst-hand  evidence.  Rla  report 
uncontradicted. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Paraguay 
has  acknowledged  the  existence  of  these  prac- 
tices and  has  denounced  them.  So  has  the 
World  Coimctl  of  Churches.  The  British  and 
German  press  have  at  various  times  featured 
accounts  of  the  liquidation  of  these  hapless 
people. 

The  extermination  of  the  Ache  population 
of  Paraguay  has  been  progreeslng  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  decade  to  the  pomt 
where  the  Aches  are  almoet  extinct  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Great  Brltam  voices 
the  apprehension  "that  plans  may  already 
exist  for  the  liquidation  of  other  tribes  be- 
fore the  limelight  has  a  chance  to  prevent 
it." 

Liquidation  of  the  Ach^s  has  progressed 
apace  with  road  bulldmg  and  "settlement" 
of  "clvUlred"  communities  upon  once  virgin 
soil.  In  short,  with  commercial  penetration 
which  has  been  heavily  financed  from  the 
United  States. 

The  mvolvement  of  the  Paraguayan  Gov- 
ernment has  been  direct  and  immediate.  Its 
knowledge  of  these  practices  is  incontrover- 
tible. General  Stroessner.  the  dictator  of 
Paraguay,  has  himself  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed, most  recently  perhaps  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists,  which  sought 
to  "Intervene"  with  him  against  these  mas- 
sacres. 

Clinching  evidence  concerning  the  explicit 
Paraguayan  governmental  collaboration  In 
the  extermmatlon  of  the  Ach6  Indians  has 
been  furnished  by  eyewitnesses.  The  typical 
hunt  leading  to  the  roundup  and  nuissacre  of 
the  native  population  was  consistently  ob- 
served to  be  accompanied  either  by  the  mUi- 
tary  vehicles  of  the  Paraguayan  armed  forces 
or  by  trucks  "put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Reservation  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
and  Communication  with  a  soldier  as  the 
driver." 

Paraguay  has  been  under  the  iron  rule  of 
Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner,  dictator  since  1964. 
Its  nominal  governmental  structure  has  from 
time  to  time  been  cosmetized  to  provide  a 
more  tolerable  api>earance  to  the  outside 
world. 

Hundreds  of  political  prisoners  are  de- 
tained without  trial  under  conditions  of  the 
utmost  deprivation,  degradation  and  torture. 
Standard  operating  procedure  for  the  han- 
dling of  political  prisoners,  as  reported  by 
Amnesty  International,  includes  "prolonged 
beatmg  for  periods  of  up  to  two  hours  non- 
stop with  whips  and  sticks,  bumtog  of  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  body  with  cigarettes  and  the 
removal  of  flngemalla."  Further  refinements 
are  exemplified  by  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  body  of  the  prisoner  "with  a 
prodlike  instrument  called  picana  electrica" 
and  total  Immersion  to  the  point  of  near  suf- 
focation In  a  tub  filled  with  excrement. 
Amnesty  International  has  reported  that 
such  tortxire  sessions  have  been  attended  by 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Paraguayan  gen- 
eral staff  aa  well  as  t^e  2B-year-old  son-in- 
law  of  General  Stroessner.  Medical  emergen- 
cies, appearing  to  be  Imminently  life-threat- 
ening, may  be  treated  at  the  police  hospital, 
the  PoUcllnlco  Rlgoberto  Caballero,  though 
It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  available 
medical  treatment  Is  designed  to  be  life- 
saving  or  to  provide  more  sophisticated  forma 
of  coercion.  In  a  manner  strangly  reminis- 
cent of  the  situation  obtaining  in  Athens 
under  the  rule  of  the  Colonels,  this  police 
installation  Is  within  easy  walking  and  hear- 
ing distance  of  the  UJB.  Embasary. 

General  Stroessner  has  played  host  to  nu- 
merous fugitives  from  poet-World  War  II 
Nuremburg  Justice.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
regime,  a  Herr  Contric.  a  former  8.8.  man. 
acted  \n  an  official  and  leadmg  advisory  ca- 
pacity In  the  Paraguayan  system  of  Internal 
repression.  Amnesty  International  has  as- 
serted that  It  has  evidence  that  Dr.  Joeef 
Mengele,  "the  doctor  of  Auschwitz,"  had 
been  acting  In  a  slmUar  advisory  capacity  In 
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Paraguay.  So  have  other  Nazi  fugitives.  It 
appears  that  imder  VS.  pressure.  Nazis  are 
no  longer  viribly  engaged  wltbm  the  Para- 
guayan system  of  "law  and  order."  though 
the  Infiuence  of  both  Herr  Contric  and  the 
Herr  Doktor  is  discounted  by  few  objective 
observers  of  the  Paraguayan  scene. 

U.S.  aid  has  been  fiowlng  into  Paraguay, 
the  poorest  country  in  South  America,  in 
massive  volume  significantly  since  1954,  the 
year  of  Alfredo  Stroessner 's  accession  to  dic- 
tatorial power.  American  Investment  has 
been  both  private  and  governmental.  Stand- 
ard encyclopedias — ranging  from  the  Ameri- 
carui  to  the  Britannica — point  to  a  mxiltl- 
million-doUar  Infiow  of  U.S.  capital.  The 
Impoverishment  of  the  Paraguayan  masses 
at  course  remains  unaffected.  Members  of 
the  general  staff  thrive,  sometimes  as  m  Viet- 
nam, on  the  proceeds  of  a  berom  traffic 
directed  to  the  United  States. 

Statistics  published  by  the  Paraguayan 
treasury  refiect  60  per  cent  of  available 
budgetary  expenditures  on  military  and  po- 
lice operations.  The  VS.  Government,  which 
m  1971  granted  $400,000  In  military  aid  to 
Paraguay,  has  been  training  Paraguayan 
military  p>ersonnel  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  justify  the  belief  that  it  has  participated 
In  the  traming  of  paramilitary  and  police 
personnel  as  weU.  It  would  not  seem  unfair 
to  Infer  that  the  Paraguayan  military  ve- 
hicles accompanying  Ach6  hunts  are  of 
American  manufacture. 

General  Stroessner,  of  course,  has  been 
Washington's  man  m  Asuncion.  Widespread 
military  facilities,  airstrips  and  roads  lead- 
ing to  them,  pushed  through  Inhabited  aa 
well  as  virgin  territory  once  populated  by 
Ach6s  have  been  made  available  to  the 
United  States. 

On  a  visit  to  Washington  m  March  1968, 
General  Stroessner  told  American  reporters 
that  he  regarded  the  United  States  ambas- 
sador as  a  member  of  his  cabinet.  (A  similar 
statement  was  once  made  in  an  unguarded 
moment  by  Colonel  Papadopouloe  tn  Ath- 
ens.) General  Stroessner  used  the  occasion 
of  his  Washmgton  visit  to  offer  the  dispatch 
of  Paraguayan  troops  to  Vietnam. 

Any  assertion  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
that  it  lacks  all  knowledge  and  control  of 
racial  and  political  persecution — and  spe- 
cifically the  genocide  of  the  Ach6  Indians  in 
Paraguay — would  seem  as  credible  under 
these  circumstances  as  its  recent  protesta- 
tions of  Innocence  of  events  m  Athena  or 
Saigon. 

The  release  of  the  University  of  Bern  letter 
was  noted  in  the  Easier  Nachrichten  and  by 
Swiss  radio  and  television.  It  was  greeted  by 
total  sUence  from  the  American  press,  radio 
and  television.  The  London  bureau  of  77ie 
New  York  Times  was  explicitly  toformed  and 
was  obviously  sympathetic  to  giving  the  story 
the  prommence  It  deserved.  Yet  no  such 
story  appeared. 

How  explain  the  silence  of  the  American 
media  while  Ach^s  die? 
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Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena.  President  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
spoke  to  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  on  the  work  of  the  Bank  and  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
pressed  with  his  observations  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  n^y  colleagues 
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and  Latin  America.  I  was  very  impressed 
with  his  observations  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time: 

Remarks  bt  Ma.  Antonio  Obtiz  Mzna 
It  Is  with  a  sense  of  great  personal  pleasure 
that  I  accepted  your  kind  Invitation  to  conne 
to  Los  Angeles  and  address  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council.  It  Is  good  to  get  away  from 
Washington  from  time  to  time,  and  It  U 
even  better  when  one  can  come  to  the  City 
of  the  Angels.  Of  course,  for  a  Mexican  It  Is 
a  particular  pleasure  since  we  do  have  a 
bit  of  a  proprietary  Interest  here  In  Loe 
Angeles. 

Yesterday,  I  participated  here  In  Los 
Angeles  In  the  celebration  of  the  "Dla  16  de 
Septlembre".  It  was  the  first  time  I  did  so 
since  coming  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  It  was  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence, but  I  also  remember  with  great  plea- 
sure my  two  previous  participations  In  the 
fiesta,  m  1962  and  1966,  when  I  came  here  for 
the  occasion  representing  the  Presidents  of 
Mexico.  This  splendid  annual  celebration, 
which  means  so  much  to  us  from  the  days 
when  California  was  part  of  our  nation, 
brought  home  to  me  again  the  manifold 
ties  which  exist  between  this  city  and  Latin 
America.  Loe  Angeles  illustrates  the  lasting 
contribution  made  by  the  Iberian  ciUture  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  vestiges  of 
our  common  Latin  heritage  are  present 
everywhere  In  the  city. 

Among  your  representatives  in  Congress 
there  are  many  who  have  played  leading 
roles  In  the  execution  of  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Latin  America:  for 
example,  Tom  Rees  and  Dick  Hanna  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  which  considers  legislation 
Involving  the  U.S.  membership  In  the  Inter- 
Araerlcan  Development  Bank,  and  Congress- 
man Ed  Roybal  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Sub-Committee  which  considers 
the  U.S.  subscription  and  contributions  to 
the  Bank.  They  have  done  much  to  make\ 
the  Bank's  achievements  possible,  and  I  wish 
to  compliment  them  on  their  vision  and 
statesmanship. 

I  have  come  today  to  talk  to  you  about 
Latin  America  and  Its  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  as  partners  In  an  interde- 
pendent world.  We  live  in  a  world  of  swift 
change,  of  sweeping  transformation  and  In- 
stant communication.  The  political  polariza- 
tion of  yesterday  between  East  and  West  has 
changed  Into  close  relations.  In  a  few  short 
years,  the  enemies  of  World  War  II  have  be- 
come principal  trading  partners.  It  Is  these 
massive  swings  of  world  politics  which  have 
removed  from  public  scrutiny,  and  to  some 
extent  from  public  concern,  a  much  larger 
and  ever  present  threat  which  was  clearly 
recognized  In  the  1950's  and  Is  stUl  very 
much  with  us  today.  I  refer  to  the  threat 
arising  from  the  ever  widening  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  threat  to  secur- 
ity Is  now  economic  at  least  as  much  as  It  Is 
political. 

As  communications  continue  to  Improve 
welding  us  Into  one  community,  this  dis- 
parity between  the  have  and  have-not  na- 
tions presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  peace  and  tranquUlty  of  the  world.  This 
danger  is  more  evident  In  our  continent  than 
I  believe  Is  recognized  and  appreciated  In 
this  country.  Our  hemisphere  has  become 
divided  Into  nations  that  know  how  to  man- 
age technology  to  create  wealth  and  nations 
that  do  not.  Internally,  within  the  developed 
countries,  capital  and  technology  have  suc- 
ceeded to  an  amazing  extent  In  lessening  the 
cleavage  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  not 
by  making  the  rich  poorer — as  the  Marxist* 
had  predicted — but  rather  by  making  the 
poor  richer.  However,  this  process  has  wid- 
ened the  gap  in  income  and  opportunities 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations,  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  While  this  did 
little    harm     when     commtinications     were 
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limited,  today  the  masses  of  poor  among  us 
are  very  much  aware  of  this  gap. 

The  political  Impact  and  the  psychological 
consequences  of  this  demonstration  effect  are 
self-evident.  President  Truman  clearly  rec- 
ognized this  when  he  embarked  this  country 
on  the  Point  Pour  Program,  baaed  on  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  the  United  Statee. 
Subsequent  Presidents  have  recognized  the 
responsibility  of  this  and  other  industrial- 
ized nations  to  help.  In  one  way  or  another, 
to  overcome  the  gap;  we  all  should  realize 
that  ways  must  be  found  to  make  the  poor 
countries  more  prosperous  because,  alterna- 
tively, the  rich  countries  will  Inevitably  see 
their  own  progress  curtailed. 

Until  World  War  I,  a  new  major  Indus- 
trial nation  emerged  nearly  every  twenty 
years,  but  none  has  emerged  since,  although 
a  few  are  coming  close  to  the  point.  A 
broader-based  mdustrl&llzation  must  be 
achieved  \n  a  way  which  will  benefit  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  world's  peoples.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  that  I  have  described, 
as  It  applies  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was 
a  principal  motivation  for  the  creation  of  the 
Xnter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  the  In- 
stitution which  I  am  now  privileged  to  head. 
The  Bank  was  established  In  1959  In  re- 
sponse to  a  nearly  sixty-year-old  dream  by 
Latin  American  countries  for  a  financial  In- 
stitution dedicated  to  their  development. 
The  Bank  was  given  the  function  of  channel- 
ing resources  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  region,  thus  permitting  our 
countries  to  help  themselves  more  effectively 
m  the  permanent  struggle  to  fulfill  the  as- 
pirations and  needs  of  their  peoples.  The 
amount  of  loans  committed  by  the  Bank  up 
to  date  Is  nearly  6  billion  dollars,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  flnancmg  of  projects  for  a 
total  cost  of  {^proximately  eighteen  billion 
dollars.  The  Latin  countries  themselves  pro- 
vide about  two-thirds  of  the  Investment  re- 
quired. 

Despite  the  apparent  magnitude  of  these 
figures,  they  are  not  nearly  enough.  Let  me 
Just  say  that,  after  adjustments  for  purchas- 
ing power,  the  VS.  obtained  more  external 
capital  between  1870  and  1890  to  buUd  the 
transcontinental  railroads  than  all  the 
money  which  this  country  has  spent  In  aid 
to  all  the  developing  countries  in  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  Bank  as  a  development  institution  not 
only  mobilizes  resources  but  also  provides 
financial  expertise  and  sound  Investment 
criteria  to  bear  on  the  achievement  of  Latin 
American  development.  UntU  the  end  of  last 
year,  and  In  the  critically  Important  field 
of  agriculture,  the  Bank  had  financed  the 
Improvement  of  three  million  hectares  of 
land  and  the  authorization  of  nearly  one 
million  loans  to  small  and  intermediate 
farmers.  Including  over  one  hundred  rural 
cooperatives,  for  a  total  of  more  than  one 
billion  dollars.  As  for  econcmlc  Infrastruc- 
ture, In  the  domain  of  transport  and  com- 
munications the  IDB  financed  the  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  of  road  networks,  over  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  gas  pipelines,  the  modern- 
ization of  eight  major  ports  and  the  Installa- 
tion of  telecommunication  systems  In  seven 
countries.  The  Bank  helped  to  install  elec- 
tric plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  3.7  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  construction  of  over  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion lines  and  the  improvement  of  electrical 
services  ta  460  communities.  Forty-seven  ma- 
jor mdustrial  plants  and  over  five  thousand 
small  and  Intermediate  Industries  were  fi- 
nanced by  the  Bank  in  the  area  of  Industry 
and  mmmg. 

Our  financing  of  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age systems  benefitted  urban  and  rural  areas 
with  approximately  fifty-five  million  people, 
that  Is  to  say,  three  and  a  half  times  the 
population  of  the  State  of  California.  Over 
nine  hundred  thousand  students  benefitted 
from  the  Bank's  operations  in  advanced, 
vocational  and  technical  education.  In  export 
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financing,  the  IDB  authorized  over  ninety 
mUllon  dollars  In  llnae  of  credit  to  help  fl. 
nance  intrareglonal  exports  of  caplt&l  goods. 
In  the  field  of  prelnvestment  240  studies 
were  financed  with  direct  loans  from  the 
Bank,  while  another  360  were  chargeable  to 
the  reeoxirces  granted  by  our  institution  to 
various  national  funds. 

Thanks  in  part  to  these  activities  and  most 
of  all  to  the  Latin  American  effort  of  self- 
help,  entalimg  great  determination  and  sac- 
rifice, the  developing  portion  of  our  con- 
tinent Is  rapidly  changing.  In  Latm  Amer- 
ica, the  future  Is  being  telescoped  Into  the 
present,  within  our  own  generation,  at  a 
faster  rate  than  at  any  other  moment  in  his- 
tory. Naturally,  transformation  takes  place 
not  only  within  each  of  our  nations  but  also 
In  the  traditional  pattern  of  their  tater-re- 
latlonships  with  other  nations.  Including 
notably  the  United  States.  The  institutions 
of  the  inter-American  regional  system,  the 
oldest  la  existence,  are  likewise  being  thor- 
oughly overhauled  In  order  to  bring  them 
into  tune  with  the  times,  and  at  the  service 
of  development,  which  is  now  understood  to 
mean  social  Justice  Just  as  much  as  economic 
growth.  The  process  of  helping  to  conquer 
backwsLTdness  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  over  360  million  people  in  Latta  America 
and  the  Caribbean  la  a  magnificent,  dramatic 
challenge  that  concerns  not  only  ourselves 
but  aU  Industrialized  nations. 

In  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  our 
services,  the  Bank  is  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  broaden  the  base  of  Its  resources  by 
reaching  out  for  new  partners.  In  addition 
to  raising  capital  in  the  principal  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Including  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan — thus  lessening  the  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  United  States,  stemming 
from  this  country's  participation  in  our  ex- 
panding operations — the  Bank  Is  widening 
Its  membership.  Canada  Joined  two  years  ago, 
thus  adding  her  weight  to  the  reglonallza- 
tlon  of  our  agency.  The  Canadians  keenly 
feel  that  their  own  development  is  Interde- 
pendent with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Furthermore,  the  Bank  Is  currently 
engaged  In  negotiations  with  a  number  of 
other  capital-exporting  countries  with  a 
view  to  pooling  their  resources  for  the  financ- 
ing of  Latin  American  development.  The 
central  Idea  Is  to  Join  forces,  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  confronting  us  trans- 
cends the  capability  of  any  nation  or  even  a 
group  of  nations.  Pragmatic  partnership  la 
the  main  feature  of  this  new  posture. 

Now  that  an  even  larger  group  of  Latin 
American  countries  is  approaching  the  stage 
of  the  take-off  into  self-sustained  economic 
growth,  the  relatively  more  prosperous  na- 
tions within  the  region  find  themselves  In  a 
position  to  begin  to  assist  the  development 
efforts  of  their  lesser-developed  neighbors. 
This  Is  happening  on  an  increasing  scale,  and 
is  one  of  the  Important  new  criteria  being 
evolved  in  this  new  phase  of  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities, as  an  Institution  sensitive  to  differ- 
ent types  of  development  needs  and  poten- 
tial. The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
of  the  seventies  cannot  be  the  same  institu- 
tion It  was  during  the  decade  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

But  even  the  Latin  American  countries 
which  have  attained  a  fairly  advanced  level 
of  Industrialization  do  need  additional  as- 
sistance from  International  financial  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  IDB.  If  anything,  they  need 
It  In  Increasing  amounts,  and  have  Improved 
their  ability  to  absorb  it.  But  they  need  a 
different  type  of  aid  from  that  required  by 
the  lesser-developed  countries,  where  loans 
and  grants  based  on  proJect-by-proJect  eval- 
uations constitute  the  bulk  of  such  aid.  In 
the  case  of  these  relatively  more  develop>ed 
countries,  new  financial  techniques  will  have 
to  be  devised,  whereby  the  Bank  may  carry 
out  its  role  as  a  financial  agent  and  advisor 
in  the  mobilization  of  external  resources. 
The  Bank  will  have  to  be  more  selective  In 
the  allocation  of  Its  resources  with  a  view,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  achieving  maximum  impact 
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on  ths  development  process,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  attaining  the  greatest  possible  cata- 
lytic effect  in  this  effort. 

Let  us  look  at  Brazil,  for  instance,  with  its 
dramatic  rate  of  growth  of  over  10  per  cent 
per  annum  over  the  last  four  years — a  record 
unmatched  anywhere  else.  Brazil's  require- 
ments of  mvestment  capital  in  only  one  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  would  consume  the 
IDB's  entire  resources  available  for  all  of 
Latin  Anvrica.  This  leads  us  to  share,  with 
other  multilateral  Institutions  and  capital- 
exporting  countries,  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding the  huge  amounts  of  capital  needed 
to  finance  Brazil's  Industrial  development. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  Brazilian  steel 
Industry.  The  IDB  has  lent  to  It  130  million 
dollars,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  U  billion 
dollars  needed  for  the  sector's  current  expan- 
sion, half  of  which  the  Brazilian  Oovernment 
Itself  is  financing;  the  World  Bank  has  con- 
tributed an  additional  180  million  dollars, 
totalling  300  million  from  the  International 
financial  institutions;  thanks  to  the  IDB's 
and  World  Bank's  catalytic  role  in  this  opera- 
tion, an  additional  300  million  dollars  were 
raised  In  the  form  of  supplier's  credits  under 
conditions  far  more  favorable  than  those 
normally  obtained.  A  similar  example  is  that 
of  the  Las  Trucbas  steel  complex  In  Mexico, 
now  under  advanced  consideration  at  the 
n>B.  The  cost  of  the  project  Is  nearly  650 
mUllon  dollars,  of  which  Mexico  provides 
over  one  half,  the  World  Bank  and  IDB  to- 
gether are  expected  to  contribute  over  130 
mUllon  dollars  and  suppliers  from  nine 
countries  committed  credits  worth  180  mil- 
lion dollars,  again  on  very  favorable  terms. 

There  are  several  other  Impressive  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  externally-assisted 
self-help  within  Latin  America.  Our  Bank, 
for  Its  part,  will  encourage  this  trend.  The 
smaller  countries  of  the  region  also  have  an 
Impeccable  record  as  borrowers,  and  partici- 
pate In  large-scale  multinational  projects. 
For  example,  Bolivia  Is  furnishing  natural 
gas  to  Argentina,  and  Mexico  participates  in 
the  fertilizer  Industry  In  Central  America, 
where  integrated  plants  already  installed  in 
three  countries  of  the  sub-region  wUl  even- 
tually be  operating  in  all  five,  under  local 
control. 

This  brings  me  to  the  concept  of  regional 
economic  Integration  In  Latin  America.  We 
view  It  as  one  of  the  key  Instrumentalities  to 
promote  development  In  the  hemisphere.  In 
this  spirit,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  consistently  given  vigorous  Impulse 
and  support  to  the  efforts  of  our  nations  to 
mtegrate  themselves.  While  regional  Inte- 
gration Is  the  ultimate  goal,  the  strategy  Is 
to  proceed  by  sub-regional  clusters  for  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Caribbean,  the  eleven- 
country  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, and  most  recently  the  Andean 
Group.  Integration  offers  better  opportuni- 
ties to  all  nations  participating  In  the  proc- 
ess. For  the  United  States,  It  Is  advanU- 
geous  because,  through  a  better  allocation  of 
resources  in  the  region,  it  will  generate  a 
greater  demand  by  Latin  America  for  capi- 
tal goods  and  a  more  advanced  technology, 
which  this  country  Is  weU  equipped  to  sup- 
ply on  competitive  conditions. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
can  be  and  has  already  been  of  assistance  In 
the  area  of  foreign  private  Investment,  which 
Is  of  common  concern  to  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  The  nature  and  geog- 
raphy of  mternatlonal  capital  fiows  to  the 
region  are  also  Influenced  by  the  changing 
pattern  of  international  relationships.  Earlier 
In  this  century,  foreign  capital  In  the  region 
took  the  form  mainly  of  Investments  In  es- 
sential public  utilities,  and  later  in  the  ex- 
traction of  natural  resauroes,  primarily  for 
export  to  the  Industrialteed  nations.  In  time, 
the  export  of  raw  materials  became  for  many 
countries  their  principal  source  of  foreign 
exchange.  As  has  occurred  elsewhere,  in  In- 
dustrialized as  well  as  In  developing  coun- 
tries, those  of  Latin  America  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  national 
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control  over  natural  resources,  as  crucial  fac- 
tors In  their  development.  Throughout  the 
region,  such  foreign-owned  Investments  were 
gradually  nationalized.  While  this  process 
led  to  occasional  friction,  with  political  over- 
tones. In  most  Instances  the  change  was 
peaceful  and  gradual,  with  Investors  com- 
pensated fairly  for  their  assets. 

From  my  perspective  as  President  of  an 
international  Investment  bank  that  last  year 
committed  over  800  million  dollars  In  new 
loans,  I  can  confidently  state  that  Latin 
America  Is  a  good  credit  risk,  with  a  savings 
to  Investment  ratio  higher  than  in  any  other 
developing  area  (mcludlng  Southern  Eu- 
rope). On  the  whole,  the  climate  for  foreign 
private  investment  In  Latin  America  Is  qtilte 
favorable,  notwithstanding  occasional  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  which  may  be  Justified 
In  Isolated  Instances  but  do  not  constitute 
a  trend. 

The  countries  of  the  region  realize  that 
they  need  foreign  capital  and  know-how.  In 
pragmatic  businesslike  terms.  Every  nation 
has  the  sovereign  right  to  determine  Inde- 
pendently whether  or  not  It  Is  willing  to  Im- 
port foreign  private  capital  and  technology, 
and  If  so  under  what  terms  and  conditions; 
conversely,  foreign  Investors  must  know  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  their  capital  and  tech- 
nology win  be  acceptable.  More  often  than 
not,  they  will  find  in  Latin  America  high 
rates  of  return  and  conditions  propitious  to 
a  successful  Investment.  This  Is  so  particu- 
larly If  the  foreign  tavestor  associates  with 
local  entrepreneurs,  In  lasting  associations 
that  are  rewarding  for  all  parties  Involved. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  apply  greater  Im- 
agination and  creativity  to  this  Issue.  Great 
benefits  are  being  reaped  in  our  region  by 
entrepreneurs  who  have  learned  how  best 
to  adjust  to  local  development  policies.  This 
generally  means  contributing  to  the  genera- 
tion of  local  employment,  of  export  revenues, 
of  a  technological  and  managerial  Infrastruc- 
ture and  of  Industrial  development  In  the 
host  countries. 

Herein  lies  the  essence  of  the  concept  of 
partnership,  between  businessmen  as  well  as 
between  nations.  The  more  bridges  we  man- 
age to  throw  across  the  gaps  which  separate 
us,  the  better  wUl  our  Interests  converge,  and 
the  more  meaningful  shall  our  mterdepiend- 
ence  be.  The  favorable  climate  for  foreign 
enterprise  requires  a  quid  pro  quo.  In  the 
form  of  new  patterns  of  corporate  behavior. 
Foreign  corporations  must  also  l>e  good  citi- 
zens. When  only  a  few  fall  \n  this  duty,  the 
damage  can  be  disproportionate.  In  other 
words,  for  a  foreign  Investor  to  be  success- 
ful, he  must  display  the  qualities  of  adapta- 
bility to  local  conditions,  of  empathy  and 
forbearance. 

In  its  new  role  as  a  financial  advisor  to 
the  Latin  American  countries  desiring  this 
service,  as  well  as  a  major  supplier  of  capital 
and  technical  assistance,  the  Xnter-Amer- 
lcan Development  Bank  can  play  an  impor- 
tant function  In  reconciling  the  Interests  of 
capital-exporting  and  importing  countries. 
Together  with  other  International  organiza- 
tions including  the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  the  IDB  has  been  active  In  Its 
quest  for  guidelines  acceptable  to  all  sides 
concerned  with  International  Investment  in 
Latin  America.  We  shall  continue  to  pursue 
these  efforts.  It  Is  Important  to  play  the 
game  according  to  rulee  of  general  validity. 
More  work  Is  needed  In  this  field,  and  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
ments and  multilateral  agencies  toward  this 
end. 

The  need  for  additional  economic  aid  to 
Latin  America  and  the  notion  of  interde- 
pendence among  nations  are  twin  concepts, 
by  no  means  mutually  exclusive.  The  struc- 
ture of  Latin  America's  external  debt  towards 
the  developed  countries,  is  such  that  the 
terms  of  borrowing  for  the  region  are  con- 
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Blderably  harder  than  those  applicable  to  the 
other  developing  nations.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  desperately  trying  to  bridge 
the  gap  with  increased  export  revenues.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  Is  a  protectionist 
mood  in  the  industrialized  nations.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  confined  to  the  United  States, 
since  In  other  parts  of  the  world  both  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  Impede  the  access  of 
Latin  American  exports  to  their  markets, 
thereby  peniUlzlng  the  consvuners  and  adding 
to  the  world's  Inflation.  The  United  States 
and  Latin  America  concur  on  the  need  for  a 
greater  liberalization  of  vrorld  trade.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Tokyo  meeting  of  GATT,  In 
progress  since  a  few  days  ago,  may  bring 
some  relief  to  an  otherwise  grave  situation. 

Economic  interdependence  between  na- 
tions or  regions  pre-supposes  a  two-way  traf- 
fic, predicated  upon  reciprocal  needs.  While 
development  aid  is  welcomed  by  the  recipient 
countries.  It  Is  also  good  business  for  the 
donors.  If  only  because  It  expands  the  mar- 
kets for  their  products.  At  the  time  of  the 
most  serious  trade  deficits  of  the  United 
States,  its  balance  of  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  still  favorable.  When  the  dollar  was 
in  a  most  serious  crisis.  Latin  America  did 
not  convert  Its  reserve  holdings  in  dollars 
into  gold,  when  the  option  existed.  Latin 
American  economic  .-solidarity  with  the 
United  States  Is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

The  United  States  needs  to  have  access  to 
Latin  American  resources,  and  vice  versa.  If 
one  pauses  to  consider  that  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  that  is  to  say  less  than  thirty  years 
hence,  Latin  America  will  have  an  estimated 
population  of  660  mUllon,  with  a  purchasing 
power  roughly  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
European  Community  today,  the  vast  poten- 
tial of  our  region  as  an  orderly-managed 
geo-eoonomlc  space,  a  market,  a  supplier  of 
food  and  energy,  and  a  reservoir  of  human 
talent  closely  identified  with  Western  values 
and  culture,  becomes  immediately  apparent. 
It  Is  thus  clearly  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  efforts  of  our  nations, 
which  have  amply  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  raise  themselves  by  their  bootstraps 
from  the  tigonles  of  underdevelopment. 

ITie  Institution  over  which  I  preside  is  but 
a  part  of  a  great  regional  system.  This  system 
is  endowed  with  an  identity  all  Its  own, 
forged  through  decades  of  collaboration  in 
every  field  by  generations  of  Americans,  from 
the  North,  the  Central  Isthmus,  the  South 
and  the  Caribbean.  On  your  own  prosperity  In 
this  country  depends  ours,  and  our  develop- 
ment win  have  an  Infiuence  also  on  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  we  need  your  support 
and  you  need  ours.  As  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  California  Is  a  link,  a 
bridge  between  the  Latin  culture  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  Tou  understand  ■aa, 
and  we  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  your 
achievements.  What  we  need  Is  to  strengthen 
such  bridges.  Within  this  framework  of  Inter- 
dependence, let  -OB  go  ahead  and  Join  in  part- 
nership with  a  fresh  awareness  of  the  vital 
role  of  the  Americas  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind. 


NEW  YORK  CABBIES  ARE  A  UNIQUE 
BREED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   XLLDfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
York  is  again  in  the  headlines  with  its 
mayoralty  race,  strikes,  riots,  the  success 
of  the  Mets,  and  sundry  other  news- 
worthy items. 

One  of  New  York's  greatest  claims  to 
fame  has  been  the  reputation  of  its  cab 
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drivers  for  being  a  unique  breed.  These 
intriguing  individuals  are  the  subject  of 
a  very  entertaining  column  by  Orv  Llfka, 
editor  of  the  Suburban  Life,  on  October  4 
which  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues : 

Gotham  Cabbbs  TkT  Nrw  Rout» 
(By  Orv  Llfk*) 
Tbe  domestication  of  that  unusual  species 
Of  American  wildlife,  the  New  Tork  tazl 
driver,  continues  at  a  q>ee<l  that  may  blur 
the  vision  of  his  arch-enemy,  the  traffic 
policeman. 

Midwesterners  who  have  ridden  with  theee 
rollicking  rtckahawmen  invariably  conclude 
that  they  would  sooner  go  over  Niagara  Falls 
In  a  barrel.  These  hackles  make  kamikaze 
pilots  look  like  the  Cowardly  Lion. 

Their  cabe  are  filled  with  rattles  and  the 
screams  of  yesterday's  riders.  Ticking  meters 
convince  customers  they  are  traveling  In  time 
bombs.  As  they  eye  life's  passing  stream 
through  the  mottled  windows  patrons  won- 
der when  they  wiu  go  down  for  the  third 
time. 

However,  like  the  dieter  who  went  on  an 
eating  binge,  the  New  York  taxi  driver  Is 
out  to  change  his  Image.  Help  has  been  re- 
ceived from  an  unwelcome  source,  the  city. 
It  knows  these  ferrymen  deserve  special  at- 
tention, like  a  hot  wire  downed  in  a  thunder- 
storm. 

With  approximately  muted  fanfare  the  city 
passed  a  law  some  months  ago  prohibiting 
unnecessary  horn  tooting,  thereby  cutting 
off  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  Jitneymen. 

For  a  whUe  academic  disagreement  per- 
sisted as  to  what  was  "unnecessary,"  but 
when  the  courts  relied  on  the  Judgment  of 
the  police  and  began  collecting  $26  for  each 
so-determined  serenade  the  cabbies  put  away 
their  music. 

At  last  reports,  easily  heard  in  the  quiet 
streets,  the  hackmen  had  survived  this  dent 
In  their  lifestyle.  Many  conclude  now  that 
the  legislation  was  needed  to  curb  a  bad 
habit  of  their  churlish  competitors. 

Using  another  avenue.  New  York  recently 
decreed  that  taxi  operators  be  separated 
from  their  customers  by  bulletproof  win- 
dows as  well  as  views  on  their  driving.  Such 
windows  will  protect  the  cabbies  from  crim- 
inals but  also  wUl  cut  off  these  g-ited  mono- 
loglsts  from  captive  ears. 

Hackmen  may  compensate  for  this  by  low- 
ering their  windows  and  calling  the  attention 
of  other  motorists  to  their  shortcomings, 
which  are  considerably  more  aggravatmg  than 
their  longgolngs.  Such  vocalizing,  however, 
wlU  never  replace  the  horn  as  a  mean*  of 
criticism. 

Cabmen  also  are  steering  themselves  to- 
ward self  Improvement.  Whistled  down  by  a 
group  of  taxi  drivers.  Amy  Vanderbllt  briefed 
them  In  the  social  graces  applicable  to  their 
line  of  work. 

The  tips  were  greatly  appreciated  even 
though  she  recommended  that  the  boys  refer 
to  woman  ciistomers  as  "madam"  Instead  of 
"sugar,"   which   invariably  creates  a  stir. 

How  riders  wUl  react  to  the  cabbies'  new 
look  Is  as  hard  to  determine  as  a  fast  route 
acro68  Manhattan.  Things  are  getting  bright- 
er than  a  windshield  washed  by  a  rainstorm. 
But  the  "unfortunate  international  image" 
Amy  mentioned  may  continue  as  long  as  they 
drive  like  a  boiilder  In  an  avalanche. 

The  New  York  taxi  driver  Isn't  an  endan- 
gered species;   his  customers  are. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHINA'S  62D  ANNTVERSARY 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVIB 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1973,  the  Republic  of  China 
celebrated  the  62d  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  offer  my  congratulations 
and  to  take  note  of  the  tremendous 
achievements  that  have  been  made  on 
Taiwan,  the  present  home  of  over  15 
million  Chinese  citizens. 

The  people  of  China  have  suffered 
much  in  the  past.  For  several  hundred 
years  they  were  ruled  by  a  Manchu  Dy- 
nasty, and  it  was  not  until  October  10, 
1911.  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  revo- 
lutionary followers  were  successful  in 
overthrowing  the  alien  rulers.  F\>llowing 
that  event,  there  was  much  division 
among  the  various  factions  seeking 
power  in  China,  with  resulting  warfare 
and  chaos,  and  untold  tragedy  for  the 
people.  The  Second  World  War  brought 
its  own  problems  and  resulted  In  the 
Communist  takeover  In  1949,  when  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
was  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  province 
of  Taiwan. 

During  the  post-World  War  n  period, 
the  United  States  contributed  large 
amounts  of  financial,  technical,  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  Land  reform  and  rural  construc- 
tion were  initiated,  and  the  expansion  of 
commerce  and  industry  was  encouraged. 
With  our  help,  but  mainly  through  their 
own  heroic  efforts,  the  Chinese  people  on 
Taiwan  were  so  successful  in  achieving 
a  self-sufficient  and  thriving  economy 
that  all  American  aid  was  suspended  a 
few  years  ago.  Today,  Taiwan  Is  making 
tremendous  strides  in  cMnmerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  is  rapidly  developing  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Taiwan  stands  as  an  excellent  show- 
case for  the  kind  of  progress  that  Is  pos- 
sible under  enlightened  leadership.  Ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  all  areas  of 
activity,  with  resulting  benefits  for  all 
the  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  recently  I 
saw  first-hand  the  achievements  the 
Chinese  people  have  made  on  Taiwan. 
During  a  visit  to  the  island,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  see  many  inspiring  examples 
of  Its  progress  in  government,  com- 
merce, industry,  housing,  education,  so- 
cial welfare,  and  the  arts.  As  a  result  of 
the  overall  prosperity,  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  the  people  has  improved 
significantly.  Where  only  20  years  ago 
the  chief  means  of  transportation  was 
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the  pedicab,  today  It  is  the  automobile 
and  taxi.  Where  before  the  ordinary 
Chinese  family  sweltered  In  the  tropical 
heat  with  only  a  fan  to  stir  the  air,  to- 
day many  Chinese  have  alr-conditloners 
in  thair  homes.  Where  before  many 
children  of  poor  families  could  not  at- 
tend school  because  they  lacked  the 
funds  for  books,  paper,  and  pencils,  to- 
day every  child  is  able  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. The  construction  of  many  new 
buildings,  some  20  stories  high,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  the  increased  business 
activity  on  the  Island  is  concrete  evi- 
dence of  Tsawan's  progress.  Happily,  the 
economic  gains  have  been  accompanied 
by  Improved  changes  in  the  political 
structure  of  the  government  at  all 
levels:  city,  county,  and  township. 

Throughout  history,  the  people  of 
China  and  America  have  always  had  a 
strong  bond  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect  and  admiration.  Regardless  of  its 
political  status  in  the  future.  I  would 
like  to  reassure  the  Chinese  people  living 
in  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  that 
the  people  of  America  admire  their  re- 
cent achievements  and  wish  them  con- 
tinued progress  and  prosperity. 


TITLE  I  EDUCATION  FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or    FLOBSIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  voted  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  727.  This 
conference  report  Includes  a  provision 
that  for  title  I  education  funds,  a  locaJ 
educational  agency  would  receive  no  less 
than  90  percent  nor  more  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  title  I  funds  It  received  in 
1973. 

Year  1973  allocations  were  based  on 
1960  census  figures.  It  is  clear  that  In 
those  intervening  13  years,  enormous  and 
slgTiiflcant  population  shifts  occurred. 
The  result  of  this  conference  report  Is 
those  areas  which  have  experienced 
large  growth  in  population  will  not  be 
given  title  I  fimds  in  proportion  to  the 
true  numbers  of  persons  the  local  school 
districts  must  serve. 

I  cannot  support  hold  harmless  provi- 
sions when  such  Federal  funding  Is  gcdng 
to  provide  services  for  nonexistent  chil- 
dren. Hold  harmless  clauses  are  particu- 
larly hard  to  swallow  when  coupled  with 
increased  ceilings. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcord  a  break- 
down which  shows  population  shifts 
among  the  school  districts  in  Florida: 
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1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


Components  of  change  1960-70 


District 


Alachua 

Bakar 

Bay 

Bradford 

Bnvard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Chaflotte 

Citrua 

Ow 

CoHiar 

Columbia . . 

Dada 

OtSolo 

Diiia 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flailar - 

Franklin . ..... 

Gadsden ..... 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gull 

Hamilton ...... 

Hardaa 

Handry 

Harnando 

Hiihlandt 

Hiflsbocough 

Hoi  mas 

Indian  River 

jKkson 

Jgftarson ..... . 

Lalayetie 

Lake 

Lae 

Laon 

Levy ... 

Ubarty _ 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion — 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee .^...... 

Oranit 

Otctoto...  ...... .......... 

rahn  Beach................... 

Patco 

Pinallat .... 

Polk 

Putnam................... 

St  Johnj 

St  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa „ 

•Sarasota ... 

Saminola ........ . 

Sumter ............... . 

Suwannee 

TajflOf 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Waltoa 

WathMfton 

ToW ~  4,951,560 


Total  populatio 

n  by  district 
1970 

Percent 
change, 
1960-70 
(percsnO 

Average  — 
yearly  change, 
\960-f0 
(percent) 

Births 

Natural  increase 

Net  migration 

1960 

Deaths 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

74,074 

104,764 

9,242 

75,283 

14, 625 

230,000 

620, 059 

7,624 

27,559 

19,196 

32,059 

38,040 

25, 250 

1,  267,  792 

13,060 

5,480 

528.865 

205,  334 

4,454 

7,065 

39,1*4 

3,551 

3,669 

10,096 

7,787 

14,889 

11,859 

17,004 

29,507 

490,  260 

10,  720 

35,992 

34,434 

8,778 

2,892 

69,305 

105,  216 

103,043 

12.756 

3,379 

13,481 

97,115 

69,030 

28,035 

52,586 

20,626 

88,187 

11,233 

344,311 

25,267 

348,753 

75,955 

522, 325 

227,222 

36,290 

30,727 

50,836 

37, 741 

120,413 

83,692 

14,839 

15,559 

1.^641 

S,U2 

169,  a7 

6,308 
16,087 
11,453 

41.4 
25.5 
12.1 
17.5 

106.4 

85.7 

2.7 

118.8 

107.1 
64.1 

141.5 
25.8 
35.6 
11.1 
22.3 
16.1 
1S.1 

-2.5 
7.4 

-6.7 
23.8 
24.4 
l.t 
1.1 
20.4 
46.1 
51.8 
38.3 
23.2 

-1.1 
42.2 

-4.9 

-8.0 
.1 
20.8 
92.9 
38.8 
23.1 
7.7 

-4.8 
40.4 
33.7 
65.6 
9.7 
20.0 
44.2 
74.9 
30.6 
32.8 
52.9 

106.5 

39.4 

16.4 

12.7 

2.3 

29.4 

27.7 

56.6 

52.3 

25.0 

4.0 

3.6 

34.2 

35.2 

20.0 

3.3 

1.8 

4.1 
2.6 
1.2 
1.8 

10.6 

8.6 

.3 

11.9 

10.7 
6.4 

14.2 
2.6 
3.6 
1.2 
i2 
1.6 
1.8 

-.3 
.7 

-.7 
2.4 
2.4 
.2 
.1 
2.0 
4.6 
5.2 
3.8 
2.3 

-.1 
4.2 

-.5 

-.8 
0 

2.1 
9.3 
3.9 
2.3 
.8 

-.5 
4.0 
3.4 
6.6 
1.0 
2.0 
4.4 
7.5 
3.1 
3.3 
5.3 

10.7 

3.9 

1.6 

1.3 

.2 

2.9 

2.8 

5.7 

5.2 

2.5 

.4 

.4 

3.4 

3.5 

2.0 

.3 

.2 

20,512 
1,801 

16.656 
2,613 

41,045 

75,532 
1.462 
2,058 
1,827 
5,325 
5,200 
5,179 
184, 016 
2,342 
1,277 
112,893 

46,322 

995 

1,526 

10, 021 
590 
599 
2,170 
1,878 
2,819 
2,761 
2,569 
4,891 

88,845 
1,613 
6,111 
6,293 
2,158 
456 

10,890 

13,192 

17,609 

2,250 

645 

3,020 

11,195 

12,182 
3,981 

12.635 
3,952 

19,645 
2,294 

62,507 
3,471 

50,705 
6,397 

54,724 

42,760 
7,300 
5,721 
9,536 
9,265 

12,329 

14,552 

2,580 

3,179 

2,977 

939 

23,417 
1,055 
2,385 
2,143 

6,570 

704 

4,979 

1,382 

9,677 

46,568 

816 

3,341 

1,787 

1,789 

2,460 

2,406 

106,403 

1,370 

467 

42,450 

13,567 

584 

878 

3,570 

323 

275 

767 

835 

1.409 

937 

1,747 

3,176 

43,532 

1.276 

3,434 

3,418 

1,104 

331 

8,368 

8,363 

5,766 

1,361 

317 

1,507 

11,788 

6,623 

2,736 

3,957 

1,571 

3,443 

843 

25,449 

3,468 

30,915 

7,661 

72, 231 

20,925 

3,557 

3,  SIS 

4,999 

2,273 

13,326 

5,548 

1,549 

1,710 

1,309 

510 

21,954 

564 

1,681 

1,321 

13,942 

1,097 

11,677 

1,231 

31,368 

28,964 

647 

-1,283 

40 

3,536 

2,740 

2,773 

77, 613 

972 

810 

70,443 

32,755 

411 

648 

6,451 

267 

324 

1,403 

1,043 

1,410 

1,824 

822 

1,715 

45, 313 

337 

2,677 

2,875 

1,054 

125 

2,522 

4,829 

11,843 

889 

328 

1,513 

-593 

5,559 

1,245 

8,678 

2,381 

16,202 

1,451 

37,058 

3 

19,790 

-1,264 

-17,507 

21,835 

3,743 

1,903 

4,537 

6,992 

-997 

9,004 

1,031 

1,469 

1,668 

429 

1,465 

491 

704 

822 

18.82 

14.90 

17.39 

9.89 

28.15 

8.67 

8.72 

-10.19 

.43 

18.10 

17.39 

13.81 

8.30 

8.32 

18.08 

15.47 

18.84 

9.00 

9.85 

15.36 

9.31 

10.98 

14.12 

13.54 

11.40 

22.47 

7.34 

8.04 

11.39 

3.11 

10.58 

7.94 

11.04 

4.33 

4.40 

8.85 

15.96 

8.58 

10.45 

10.69 

-.86 

10.77 

7.35 

18.11 

13.85 

26.48 

22.59 

14.06 

.02 

8.68 

-3.44 

-4.67 

11.19 

11.62 

6.34 

11.55 

23.66 

-1.30 

16.39 

8.69 

9.82 

12.67 

7.10 

1.17 

9.34 

4.52 

7.31 

16,748 

782 

-3.525 

948 

87. 203 

257, 190 

-445 

16.248 

9,888 

8,988 

19,547 

2,400 

255, 132 

405 

191 

3,011 

-1.250 

-523 

-1S9 

-9,256 

416 

-1.244 

-961 

1,109 

1.916 

4,97? 

6,454 

47,164 

-461 

8,006 

-4,649 

-1,819 

-122 

9,400 

45,848 

16,979 

1,503 

-87 

-2,186 

28,540 

11,855 

9,858 

-4,013 

1,056 

10, 810 

3,358 

43,  713 

6,235 

101, 097 

40,434 

165, 171 

11.052 

469 

-902 

7,005 

1.202 

M.515 

19. 741 

1.939 

-871 

-1.195 

1,640 

42,703 

560 

-193 

-618 

22.61 

7,363 

10.62 

67, 131 

-S.25 

12,446 

7.62 

ni,43S 

78.25 

333,946 

77.02 

7,422 

-6.00 

12,  594 

129.01 

9,268 

106.69 

19,  S35 

46.01 

15,753 

124. 08 

20, 077 

11.95 

935, 047 

27.29 

11,683 

3.47 

4, 479 

4.26 

455,411 

.66 

173,829 

-.72 

4,566 

-11.45 

6,  576 

-2.42 

41.989 

-22.04 

2,868 

14.50 

2,950 

13.39 

9,937 

-12.52 

7,705 

-12.47 

12,  370 

8.97 

8,119 

23.60 

11,205 

44.42 

21,338 

30.25 

397,  788 

11.86 

10,844 

-4.25 

25,309 

31.63 

36,208 

-12.84 

9,543 
2.889 

-19.06 
-4.22 

57,  383 

16.38 

54,539 

84.06 

74,  225 

22.88 

10.364 

14.50 

3, 138 
14. 154 

-2.77 
-15.44 

69, 168 

41.26 

51,616 

22.97 

16,  932 

58.22 

47,921 

-8.37 

17,189 

6.14 

61,175 

17.67 

6,424 
263,540 

52.27 
16.59 

19,029 

32.77 

228, 016 

44.32 

36.  785 

109.92 

374,665 

44.08 

195, 139 

5.66 

32, 212 

1.46 

30,034 

-3.00 

39,294 

17.83 

29,547 
76, 895 

4.07 
57.89 

54,947 

35.93 

11,869 

16.34 

14,  961 

-5.82 

13. 168 

-9.08 

6,043 

125.319 

5,257 

27.14 
34.08 
10.65 

15,576 
11,249 

-1.24 
-5.49 

6,789,383 


37.1 


3.7        1,093,790 


595.743 


498.047 


10.06        1,341.322 


27.09 


Note'  Net  migratioa  is  the  number  ol  persons  who  moved  to  the  school  district  dunng  a  specified  time.  In  this  Instance,  net  migration  is  the  difference  between  the  total  increase  from  1960  to 
1970  and  the  natural  increase.  The  percent  for  natural  increase  added  to  the  percent  for  net  migration  will  equal  the  percent  change  from  1960  to  1970. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PROBLEM  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALtFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  issued  a  report  over 
the  summer  concerning  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  the  schools. 

The  committee  has  called  on  Congress 
to  provide  fimds  for  both  student  and 
teacher  drug  education  programs,  to 
force  manufactiu^rs  to  cut  back  their 


production  of  harmful  drugs,  and  to 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  radio 
and  television  industry's  regulation  of 
drug  advertisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  principals 
and  superintendents  of  schools  in  my 
State  of  California  about  their  views  of 
the  committee's  recommendations.  Their 
letters  relate,  tis  well,  the  independent 
efforts  they  are  making  to  fight  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Their  evaluation  and  ex- 
periences should  be  of  great  Interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selections  from  these 
letters  follow; 


Lrrrm  Prom  MrrcHTT.i,  L.  Votsat.  Asxa  Ao- 

MZNISTRATOB.     CAPITA.!.     MaI.I,.     SaCRAMXNTO. 

CALir. 

We.  in  California,  have  developed  an  out- 
standing drug  abvise  program  and  would 
welcome  sharing  our  developments/programs 
wltb.  your  ofiBce.  To  this  end.  I'm  sisklng 
Dr.  Donald  McCune,  State  Coordinator  for 
Drug  Education,  to  respond  with  specifics. 

My  own  suggestions  follow: 

A.  An  InterdlsclpUnary  appro«cb  to  teach- 
ing "values  formation"'  and  "facts/In- 
formation" should  be  an  Integral  part  of 
any  school  program.  Reading,  composition, 
speech,  driver  education,  health,  physical 
education,  social  sciences,  etc.,  should  focus 
on  the  problem.  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  might  weU  be  a  focal  point  for 
such  leadership  as  well  as  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  materials. 
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B.  Encouragement  limited  funding  should 
be  made  available  to  teacblng  institutions  to 
Include  such  work  In  their  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs.  Accrediting  associations  could 
be  a  big  help  here.  State  credentiallng  agen- 
cies should  recognize  the  problem  and  In- 
clude this  In  credentiallng  requirements. 

C.  The  Joint  efforts  of  federal  health  de- 
partments/school district  offices/county 
school  offices  and  other  social  agencies 
(medical,  law  enforcement)  should  be  a 
condition  for  receipt  of  existing  funding. 
Area  regional  coordinating  councils,  as  part 
of  on-going  activities,  should  be  fostered. 

D.  Existing  titles  in  ESEA  III,  ESEA  n  and 
NDEA  ni  could  be  expanded  or  delineated 
(as  the  case  might  be)  to  Include  a  specific 
percentage  of  funding  for  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

As  you  can  see,  my  concerns  revolve  around 
(a)  teacher  training,  (b)  values  of  material 
development,  (c)  greater  coordination  of 
purpose  among  existing  agencies,  and  (d) 
possible  funding  through  Inclusion  In  speci- 
fic Federal  Acta. 

Litter  From  John  V.  McGarbt,  Principal, 
OXNARD,   Calif. 
May    I    respectfully    submit    to    you    that 
many   children   who   have   turned   to   drugs 
have   done  so  out  of  boredom  and  lack  of 
suitable  goals  for  their  respective  age  groups. 
Society,    as    a    whole    and    through    various 
media,    has   convinced   many   of   ovir   young 
people  that  "you're  really  not  living  until 
you're  old  enough  to  do  what  the  adults  do." 
Our    young    teenagers    have    a   tremendous 
desire  to  be  needed  and  useful  In  a  society 
that  really  does  not  have  time  for  them  un- 
less they  are  "consumers".  For  example,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  work  ethic  which  helped 
our   young  people   years   ago   by   providing 
them  with  Job  opportunities.  As  society  has 
become   more   technologically   inclined   and 
business  has  become  more  sophisticated,  the 
need  for  young  boys  and  girls  to  help  wash 
windows,  sweep  floors,  stock  shelves,  do  er- 
rands, etc.  has  diminished.  It  Is  very  difilcult 
for   a   youth   of    today   to   be   recognized   by 
business  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  con- 
sumer. Business  wants  his  dollar  but  they 
offer  no  method  by  which  he  may  earn  It. 
It  is  truly  much  easier  to  have  a  Janitorial 
service  come  In  "after  business  hours"  to  do 
the  cleaning.  It  requires  no  supervision,  no 
teaching  of  novices,  no  worry  about  insur- 
ance problems  with  the  young — it's  the  easy 
and   fast   way   out  of   the   "problem".   Stock 
ordering  Is  now  done  by  computer  and,  con- 
sequently, the   inventory  and  other  trivial 
tjrpes  of  Jobs  once  done  by  youth  are  not 
in  evidence  as  In  past  years.  Children,  who 
years  ago.  felt  they  were  part  of  this  busi- 
ness   now    feel,    to    some    extent,    alienated 
towards  it  and  exploited  by  It.  The  business 
world   has   not  taken   the   responsibility   of 
helping    the    parents   and    the   school   teach 
the  chUd  the  beauty  of  work  and  the  work 
ethic.  Consequently,  children  have  time  on 
their  hands  with  nothing  to  do  and  less  to 
look  forward  to.  Children  need  to  be  occupied, 
either    with    Jobs,    or    with    other    activities 
that  will  keep  their  minds  busy  and  Improve 
their  feeling  of  personal  self-worth  In  our 
present  day  society. 

Many  schools  and  school  boards,  such  as 
ours,  have  recognized  this  need  to  keep  chU- 
dren's  minds  and  bodies  busy  and  have  con- 
tributed In  their  own  way  by  providing  "after 
school  activities"  for  our  young  te«n-ager». 
We  would  like  to  think  that  It  helps  and 
submit  to  you.  that  if,  the  child  la  Involved 
at  his  school,  the  chance  of  him  being  In- 
volved in  drugs  is  minimal.  We  have  had 
many  federal  programs  for  many  things  and 
one  is  now  being  proposed  In  the  area  of 
drug  education.  I  submit  to  you  that  In 
addition  to  this  we  must  find  a  way  to  oc- 
cupy children's  minds  and  bodies.  Why  not 
help  school  districts  provide  faculties  such 
as  gyms,  craft  buildings  and  materials.  In- 
structors, etc.   to  take  up   thla  slack?   Why 
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not  encourage  business  to  get  re-Involved 
In  the  business  of  educating  children  to  the 
field  of  work  and  the  work  ethic?  Let's  make 
positive  moves,  as  well  as,  stop-gap  proposals 
to  actively  Improve  the  self  image  of  our 
youth.  Let's  keep  them  busy  and  Involved 
In  worthwhile  objectives. 

Letter  Prom  Donald  C.  Holton,  BtnLuiNc 
Principal,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

Following  your  line  of  thought  and  your 
request  for  additloiml  suggestions,  I  would 
like  to  propose  the  following: 

First  of  all,  in  reality,  students  spend  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  time  with  each 
Individual  teacher,  particularly  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level.  The  persons  with  whom 
they  spend  the  majority  of  their  time  is  with 
the  parents,  and  for  this  reason  I  recom- 
mend that  the  federal  government  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  making  available  to 
all  persons  PARENT-EPFECITVENESS  pro- 
grams which  would  be  geared  to  all  Income 
levels,  all  socio-economic  levels  and  racial 
and  ethnic  groups. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  school  problem — it  la  a 
problem  of  society — the  magnitude  of  which 
is  staggering.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
a  staggering  program  must  be  developed  if 
It  Is  going  to  be  successful. 

Letter  From  Arthur  H.  North,  Associate 
Sttperintendent,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

I  was  extremely  Interested  in  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime^"Drug8 
in  Our  Schools" — and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter. 

The  secondary  administrators  of  this  Dis- 
trict agree  wholeheartedly  with  all  four  Com- 
mittee recommendations. 

School  districts  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
initiated  organized  programs  of  drug  abuse 
instruction  about  three  years  ago,  and  with 
federal  funding  of  a  County  Schools  project 
have  expaaded  the  Involvement  of  commu- 
nity, teachers,  and  students.  However,  the 
program  Is  not  yet  adequate  and  recommen- 
dation #2,  "provide  adequate  funding,"  is 
essential. 

All  principals  placed  a  very  high  priority 
on  recommendations  #3  and  #4  concerning 
"cutback  of  production"  and  "advertising 
guidelines." 

Specific  programs  for  students  need  to  be 
scrutinized  with  great  care,  since  research 
now  Indicatee  that  some  programs  have 
tended  to  Increase  rather  than  diminish  stu- 
dent use. 

Thank  you  for  involving  these  districts  hi 
your  sampling. 

Letter  From  Warrx]*  Brtld,  Principal, 
Stjnntvalm.  Cauf. 

One  suggestion  which  we  would  recom- 
mend Is  for  early  and  continued  education 
in  developing  sound  value  systems  In  young 
people.  The  taking  of  any  drug  is  a  matter 
of  choice  based  on  an  Individuals'  Judg- 
ment at  a  given  moment.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  In  order  to  alter  such  Judgment 
a  program  should  be  developed  to  strengthen 
value  Judgments  In  young  people.  There 
probably  would  need  to  be  much  parent  in- 
volvement to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  such 
a  program.  It  would  be  Imperative  that  such 
a  program  be  Initiated  in  the  child's  early 
school  years  and  continue  through  high 
school  on  a  systematic  basis. 

We  feel  that  the  school,  by  itself,  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  drug  abuse  problem.  TTiere 
has  to  be  a  coordinated  effort  between  com- 
munity agencies,  parents  and  the  school.  Too 
much  concentration  In  the  schools  has  been 
aimed  at  attempting  to  correct  sympto- 
matic beharlor  and  not  enough  cooaldera- 
tlon  given  to  causal  factors. 
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Limx  Prom  Robert  L.  Prcnch,  Adi«n- 
bteatol,  iw«t«cctional  sxsvkss,  pltl- 
lzrton,  Calif. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  10, 
1973,  reviewing  the  progreas  of  the  Select 


Committee  on  Crime  In  regard  to  drug  abuse 
We  commend  you  for  your  efforts  with  this 
vital  problem. 

We,  too,  are  extremely  interested  in  this 
area  and  are  spending  time  and  monies  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  upgrade  our  in- 
structional program.  We  have  carried  out  a 
drug  use  stirvey  every  two  years  and  re- 
viewed the  findings  with  the  Board  of 
Tnistees  and  the  press.  Certain  of  the  find- 
ings are  alarming  while  others  show  that 
some  progress  is  being  made. 

Letter  From   Sherek   Warfixld,  Richmoitd, 
Calzf. 

Since  you  are  in  the  committee  on  crime 
you  are  probably  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  the  city;  such  as  drugs 
for  instance  and  alcohol.  As  you  know  there 
is  a  law  that  says  drugs  are  illegal  but  if 
drugs  are  Illegal  shouldn't  alcohol  be  illegal 
too.  Neither  one  of  them  U  better  than  the 
other  so  they  should  either  be  legal  or  il- 
legal. There  is  another  case  such  as  smok- 
ing, they  advertise  that  If  you  smoke  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  cigarette  you  will  become  a  bet- 
ter person.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  right? 

Letter  From  Jotce  Layton,  RJJ..  Health 
AND  Safety  Coordinator,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 
Aside  from  the  drug  education  given  in  our 
regular  science  and  health  curriculum,  we 
have  initiated  a  Peer  and  Cross-Age  Teach- 
ing class  in  our  senior  high  school.  Since  stu- 
dents go  to  other  students  for  information, 
we  are  trying  to  give  the  right  Information  to 
the  leaders  of  the  various  student  strata 
through  this  class.  These  students  will  be 
going  Into  classrooms,  K-12,  In  the  area  of 
drug  abuse  as  well  as  in  other  health  educa- 
tion areas  such  as  venereal  disease.  These 
students  work  very  closely  with  school  coun- 
selors, parents.  Cltlzen-Staff  Health  and 
Safety  Committee,  counselors  from  the  Carls- 
bad Police  Department,  Public  Health  De- 
partment and  our  local  Defy  Agency. 

In  1971,  the  San  Diego  County  Drug  Educa- 
tion Workshops.  "You  and  Your  Decisions." 
were  found  to  be  very  helpful  as  have  sub- 
sequent State  and  County  workshops  and 
meetings. 

Lrtter  From  Rosemary  Donn, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  o« 
Crime,  undoubtedly  you  are  concerned  with 
the  demands  for  the  legislation  of  mari- 
huana. 

I  think  marihuana  is  like  alcohol — rela- 
tively harmless  in  small  amounts,  but  a  pub- 
lic menace  in  large. 

If  people  can  poison  themselves  with  ciga- 
rettes, and  destroy  themselves  with  alcohol, 
why  can't  they  smoke  marihuana? 

What  is  being  done  about  it?  Shouldn't 
all  three  things  be  banned  Ulegal? 

Lrrrni  FRom  Tom  Hand,  Principal, 
OxNARo,  Calif. 

I  believe  that  teachers  should  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  drug-abuse  area.  We  have 
had  In  the  past  local  police  and  former  drug- 
abuse  speakers  for  teachers  and  for  students, 
but  we  had  not  had  any  thorough  program 
of  education  of  drug-abuse.  At  our  Junior 
high  school  drug-abuse  has  never  been  a 
significant  problem,  in  so  far  as  numbers 
Involved,  but  we  do  not  want  even  one  young 
person  to  become  Involved  with  drugs,  so 
we  are  still  very  concerned  with  any  legisla- 
tion that  will  assist  in  lowering  the  niunber 
of  drug-abuse  cases  to  even  zero  if  that  were 
possible. 

I  believe  that  federal  laws  should  drasti- 
cally limit  the  advertising  of  cerUin  drugs 
for  certain  purposes.  I  concur  that  proper 
control  of  the  manufacture,  and  distribution 
of  drugs  used  m  drug-abuse  is  necessary. 

It  is  true  that  any  additional  Instructional 
program  for  school  students  cost  money  and 
time  and  also  any  additional  In-service  In- 
struction for  teachers  costs  time  and  money. 
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but  drug-abuse  by  members  of  a  society  costs 
that  society  even  more  in  terms  of  lost  lives 
and  non-productive  lives. 

The  Select  Committee's  recommendations 
Is  aimed  more  at  prevention  than  at  cure. 
However.  I  would  not  overlook  the  great 
value  in  using  the  reformed  drug-abusers  in 
assisting  in  the  prevention. 

I  suggest  that  the  federal  government  fi- 
nance and  sponsor  a  speaker's  program  where 
cured  and  reformed  drug-abusers  can  get 
their  sad  story  across  to  all  young  people.  We 
have  had  such  speakers  and  I'm  convinced 
that  their  message  comes  across  with  an  emo- 
tional Impact  that's  hard  to  forget.  I  re- 
member several  years  ago  a  televised  panel  of 
convicts  presented  a  program  regarding  their 
stumbling.  This  could  also  be  done  in  the 
area  of  drug-abuse.  Mass  conununlcation 
media  for  such  speakers  would  be  very  effec- 
tive— similar  to  the  Idea  of  using  personali- 
ties to  speak  out  for  drinking  milk,  etc. 


ILO  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  WILFRED 
JINKS  DIES  IN  ROME 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  minn^esota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
9,  Wilfred  Jenks,  Director  General  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  died 
in  Rome.  He  was  a  dedicated  interna- 
tional civil  servant  who  ably  led  the  ILO 
through  what  was  perhaps  its  most  dif- 
ficult period — the  2-year  default  by  the 
United  States  in  payment  of  assessed 
contributions  to  the  Organization. 

Wilfred  Jenks  spent  his  entire  profes- 
sional life — 42  years — in  service  to  the 
ILO.  Beginning  in  1931  as  a  young  law 
school  graduate  from  England,  he  served 
imder  ever>'  Director  General  in  the  54- 
year  history  of  ILO,  rising  from  the 
ranks  to  become  Director  General  him- 
self in  1970.  A  distinguished  interna- 
tional legal  scholar,  he  wrote  more  than 
a  dozen  books  on  international  law,  some 
of  which  are  still  used  as  textbooks.  His 
indispensable  contribution  to  practically 
every  jtspect  of  the  important  work  of 
the  ILO  during  the  past  four  decades  is 
proof  of  his  high  professionalism  and 
dedication  to  the  central  tasks  of  ILO: 
improving  conditions  of  life  and  labor, 
safeguarding  freedom  of  association,  and 
upholding  human  rights  throughout  the 
world. 

One  of  Wilfred  Jenks'  most  striking 
qualities  was  courage.  When  a  resolution 
was  introduced  at  this  year's  ILO  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  condemn  Israel  and 
subsequently  conduct  an  Inquiry  into 
conditions  in  that  country,  Jenks  ignored 
the  advice  given  him  and  spoke  out 
forcefully  against  this  reversal  of  due 
process.  Calling  on  the  delegates  to 
maintain  the  tradition  of  fairness,  he 
said: 

In  the  name  of  the  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity which  won  the  ILO  the  Nobel  Prize 
I  Implore  the  Osnference  to  think  many, 
many  times  before  it  abandons  this  tradi- 
tion .  .  .  For  the  Conference  first  to  con- 
demn and  then  to  call  for  an  enquiry,  the 
terms  of  reference  of  which  would  be  to  con- 
firm such  condemnation,  would  be  to  of- 
fend the  principle  of  due  process  on  which 
all  our  work  relating  to  implementation  of 
Conventions  rests. 

As  a  result  of  Jenks'  courageous  stand, 
support  for  the  anti-Israel  resolution  with- 
ered away. 
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Under  Wilfred  Jenks'  leadership,  the 
essential  tripartite  structure  of  ILO — 
consisting  of  representatives  of  govern- 
ments, employers,  and  trade  unions — 
was  revitalized  when  the  balance  was 
tipping  dangerously  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment representatives.  He  also  took  new 
initiatives  concerning  the  role  of  em- 
ployment in  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  said  at  this  year's  Gen- 
eral Conference : 

The  employment  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing world  remain  a  top  priority  in  all  our 
work.  There  wUl  be  no  relaxation  of  our  work 
on  employment  and  human  resources  devel- 
opment. These  are  vital  to  cut  the  cancer  of 
unemployment  from  the  body  poUtlc  and 
build  up  the  trained  cadres  indispensable  for 
true  national  Independence. 

From  1970  to  1972,  when  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  its  ILO  dues  put  the 
organization  imder  severe  strain  in  car- 
rying out  vital  programs,  Jenks  none- 
theless was  responsible  for  an  increase  of 
27  percent  in  the  number  of  American 
citizens  on  the  ILO  staff. 

My  last  meeting  with  Wilfred  Jenks 
was  less  than  2  months  ago  in  his  ofiSce 
in  Geneva.  Concerned  about  maintain- 
ing the  image  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leGwier  in  defending  human  rights  in  the 
ILO.  he  said : 

Nothing  would  strengthen  the  VS.  posi- 
tion in  ILO  more  than  some  movement  to- 
ward its  ratifying  one  or  more  of  the  six 
major  international  conventions  on  human 
rights  in  labor. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  take  his 
advice  and  move  toward  ratification  of 
these  conventions,  which  have  already 
been  ratified  by  more  than  80  of  the  123 
members  of  ILO. 

Wilfred  Jenks  was  one  of  a  rare  breed 
of  unselfish  international  civil  servants. 
There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  his 
leadership. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  four  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  Join  with 
me  in  making  this  statement:  Mr. 
Daniels,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Psrkins,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
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PSRO     AND    THE     INDIANA     STATE 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


SCOTT  COUNTY  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Scott  County 
chapter  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  been  commended  for  its  fine 
program  of  aid  to  disabled  veterans  and 
children.  Their  trading  stamps  for 
needy  children  program,  for  instance, 
serves  more  children  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Iowa  than  any  other  currently  exist- 
ing Christmas  benefit  fund.  This  Christ- 
mas the  chapter's  all-volimteer  staff  will 
serve  over  2.000  needy  children. 

The  chapter's  wide-ranging  programs 
are  coetly  and  funded  primarily  through 
donations.  Recent  contributions  from  the 
business  community,  both  from  Iowa  and 
across  the  Nation,  have  kept  this  pro- 
gram going.  I  think  their  contributions 
are  worthy  of  our  notice  and  commenda- 
tion. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
diana State  Medical  Association  at  their 
124th  annual  convention  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  this  week  adopted  two  straightfor- 
ward resolutions  relating  to  PSRO — pro- 
fessional standards  review  organiza- 
tions— and  HEW. 

Summarized  the  position  of  the  In- 
diana State  Medical  Association  is : 

That  HEW  be  notified  that  its  mem- 
bership will  be  encouraged  to  not  par- 
ticipate in  PSRO  type  activities: 

That  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation establish  an  independent  corpora- 
tion to  accomplish  peer  review  and  qual- 
ity control  to  be  effective  only  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  reviewing  board; 

That  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Senators  of  the  State  of  Indiana  re- 
peal the  PSRO  provisions  of  Public  Law 
92-603,  which  was  passed  Into  law  by  the 
93d  Congress  as  a  provision  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1973. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  9375,  calling 
for  repeal  of  the  PSRO  provisions  from 
the  act  in  order  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  political  interference  into  the  area  of 
medicine.  The  PSRO  prorgam  for  re- 
glonsd  and  national  establishment  of 
norms  of  medical  practice  are  presently 
scheduled  to  become  effective  January 
1,  1974. 

I  can  assure  our  colleagues  that  if  they 
have  not  heard  of  PSRO  yet,  they  can 
expect  to  be  hearing  it  as  the  effective 
date  approaches.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
medical  rebellion  among  our  doctors  of 
medicine,  I  would  urge  you  t6  introduce 
similar  legislation  to  H.R.  9375  and  work 
toward  early  repeal  of  the  unnecessary 
and  impractical  provision  of  law  which 
establishes  the  groundwork  for  Federal 
control  of  medical  practitioners. 

H.R.  9375  repeals,  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations  to  review  medical 
services  covered  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

H.R.  9375  has  been  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  ask  that  the  two  related  resolutlcais 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Association  follow: 

RiSOLUTlON  No.  73-1 
Introduced  by  Clark  County  Medical  Society. 
Subject:    Redeclaration   of  nonparticlpatlon 
policy. 

Referred  to  Reference  Committee  No.  6,  Wil- 
liam O.  Bannon,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

Whereas,  The  free  enterprise,  fee-for-aerv- 
Ice  system  of  medical  practice  In  the  United 
States  makes  most  eOlcient  use  of  avaUable 
medical  jjersonnel,  encourages  high  quality 
medical  care,  and  preserves  the  freedom  of 
patient  and  doctor:  and 

Whereas,  Government  intervention  be- 
tween the  practicing  phyaicl&n  and  the 
patient  hlstorloally  removes  re^>onslbUlty 
from  both  parties  and  leads  to  Increase  m 
quality  of  medical  oare:  and 

Whereas,  The  provisions  of  PSRO  would 
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sharply  Interfere  with  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  and  le«d  to  a  poorer 
rather  than  a  better  health  care  standard  In 
this  country;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved .  That  the  Clark  County  Medical 
Society  urge  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  notify  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  that  its  membership 
will  b«  encouraged  to  not  participate  In 
PSRO-type  activities 

RESonrnoNS  No.  73-21 
Introduced  by  Board  of  Trxistees. 
Subject:  Involvement  In  PSRO. 
Referred  to  Reference  Committee  No.  5,  Wil- 
liam O.  Bannon,  MJ3.,  Chairman. 

Whereas.  PubUc  Law  92-603  calling  for 
establishment  of  a  PSRO  mechanism  in  every 
state  of  the  nation  not  later  than  January  1, 
1976; 

Whereas,  The  law  makes  provision  for  such 
organizations  to  be  formed  on  a  trial  basis  as 
of  January  1,  1974;  and 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  gone 
on  record  as  stating  their  opposition  to  this 
poor  law;  and 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  House  of  Delegates  has  but 
two  options,  one  of  Involvement  and  one  of 
nonlnvolvement  In  PSRO's,  and 

Whereas,  Resolution  No.  1-73  recommends 
non-involvement  in  PSRO's,  and 

Whereas,  This  resolution  Is  presented  to 
provide  for  an  alternative  means  of  peer 
review  and  quality  control  without  govern- 
ment control;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Association  be  permitted  to  establish  an 
independent  corporation  to  accomplish  peer 
review  and  quaUty  control,  such  review  to  be 
conducted  only  at  the  request  of  the  local 
reviewing  body;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Association  urge  the  members  of  Congress 
and  senators  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to 
repeal  the  PSRO  provisions  of  PL  93-803. 

BEEF  PRICES— CATTLE  PRICES 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTB    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  made  in  recentTnonths  of  the  rise 
in  prices  for  raw  agricultural  products 
which  has  permitted  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  receive  an  Income  close  to 
that  of  those  employed  In  other  segments 
of  the  American  economy  for  the  first 
time  in  anyone's  memory. 

The  rises  in  raw  agriculturstl  prices 
were  blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  food — 
even  though  food  Is  cheaper  In  America 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  rise 
in  cattle  prices  was  particularly  singled 
out  for  criticism. 

Cattle  prices  have  now  come  down — 
drastically.  Tliis  does  not  portend  well  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  our  beef  sup- 
plies for  the  future,  but  it  may  mean  fi- 
nancial ruin  for  many  feeders  very  soon. 
A  marked  drop  In  beef  prices  In  super- 
markets has  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil  from  the  Sloux  Palls  Livestock  Foun- 
dation states  the  problem  quite 
succinctly: 

Sioux  Falls  Livestock  PotnroATioN, 

September  26, 1973. 
Blr.  John  Dtjklop, 
Coat-of-Living  Council, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Snt:  Although  the  Sioux  Falls  Stock- 
yards, this  nations  4th  largest  livestock  mar- 
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ket,  does  not  pretend  to  act  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity as  a  spokesman  for  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, it  Is  oxir  belief  that  certain  facts 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

Do  you  realize  that  since  the  onset  of  Phase 
IV,  we  have  witnessed  fluctuations  In  the 
price  of  livestock  never  before  heard  of?  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  since  the  "peak" 
the  price  of  live  cattle  has  dropped  approxi- 
mately tlS.OO  per  hundred,  resulting  in  a 
total  value  decrease  In  excess  of  $300.00  per 
animal.  The  total  value  of  a  market  hog  has 
decreased  by  t50.00  and  that  of  a  market 
lamb  by  $18.00  per  head. 

We  realize  that  your  Intended  purpoee  In 
the  Initiation  of  Phase  IV  was  to  reduce  the 
price  of  meat  by  low«rlng  the  price  at  the 
farm  level.  Only  a  portion  of  your  plan  has 
worked.  Livestock  prices  are  now  at  a  level 
that  will  result  in  immeasurable  financial 
loss  to  many  feeders  and  yet  prices  at  the  re- 
taU  level  remain  constant.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  many  of  the 
chains  have  raised  the  price  of  meat  as  late 
as  yesterday. 

Should  these  prices  remain  as  they  are 
now,  you  will  observe  a  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  cattle  and  hogs  being  fed  with 
a  subsequent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  red 
meat  available  to  our  consumer. 

It  would  be  our  suggestion  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  rectify  an  unbelievably 
tragic  sltxiation.  We  would  ask  that  you  per- 
sonally visit  our  Midwestern  feeding  area 
and  observe  the  current  economic  plight.  We 
would  further  suggest  that  meat  be  re-In- 
stated as  the  primary  ingredient  In  this  na- 
tions school  lunch  programs  and  finally 
would  ask  that  a  Senate  Committee  be  estab- 
lished to  Investigate  the  accounts  of  this 
nations  major  meat  retailers.  We  realize  that 
they  too  are  deserving  of  a  profit,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  Agricultural  Bankruptcy. 

The  current  situation  is  more  than  serious 

because  basic  economics  and  a  review  of  this 

country's   1930  depression   reaffirm  the  fact 

that  as  Agriculture  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation. 

Sincerely, 

jAlfXS  L.  SlCITH, 

President  and  General  Manager. 
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TITLE  I  EDUCATION  FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  title  I  education 
funds  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  test- 
ing for  educational  disadvantage. 

I.  myself,  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  utilizing  tests  to  determine 
which  children  are  disadvantaged,  and 
these  doubts  are  well-expressed  in  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  today  from  Dr.  E.  L. 
Whigham,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.  As  I  believe  this  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  that  letter  below  for  their  in- 
formation: 

Dade  Cotjictt  Pttblic  Schools, 

Miami,  Fla.,  October  9, 1973. 
Hon.  William  Lehman, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Lehman:  Following  my  conver- 
sation with  you  in  Washington  last  week,  I 
thought  It  would  be  helpful  to  put  into  writ- 
ing some  of  the  concerns  I  expressed  about 
using  the  results  of  a  national  testing  pro- 
gram rather  than  economic  criteria  as  the 
basis  for  the  federal  government's  allocation 
of  ESEA  Title  I  tunda  to  the  states.  The  fol- 
lowing items  Indicate  some  concerns  as  to 


why  the  proposed  new  procedures  for  allocat- 
ing Title  I  funds  are   Inadvisable: 

1.  A  major  defect  of  baling  fund  aUoca- 
tlons  on  student  achievement  la  that  this 
procedure  represents  a  negative  approach  to 
financial  aid  which  will  encourage  abuses 
or  the  rewarding  of  inefficient  programs  while 
reducing  funds  avaUable  to  those  states  and 
school  systems  which  are  elgniflcantly  re- 
ducing the  performance  gap  between  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  and  their 
more  advantaged  peers. 

3.  A  national  testing  pro-am  would  re- 
quire expensive  auditing  procedures  to  as- 
sure uniformity  of  test  administration  and 
a  comparability  in  results  by  states.  In  fact, 
national  uniformity  of  test  administration 
probably  cannot  be  attained. 

3.  Assuming  that  funds  are  available  for 
the  development  of  a  national  testing  pro- 
gram, securing  professional  and  lay  consen- 
sus concerning  reading  and  mathematics  ob- 
jectives throughout  the  nation  would  repre- 
sent a  mammoth  task.  Local  school  districts 
and  state  educational  agencies,  with  consid- 
erable Justification,  would  consider  a  major 
testing  program  tied  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  a  major  encroachment  on  their  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  determining  educational 
needs  and  objectives.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that 
the  establishment  of  a  national  testing  pro- 
gram for  this  purpose  will  lead  directly  to 
federal  control  of  educational  programs  and 
policies.  The  possibility  of  federally  required 
concentration  of  expenditures  on  reading 
and  mathematics  and  the  uae  of  "Individual- 
ized instruction"  as  the  Instructional  meth- 
odology for  teaching  basic  skills  iUustrate 
the  potential  danger. 

4.  Deficiencies  in  basic  skills,  although 
critical  to  the  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived  student,  are  not  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive educational  needs  of  such  students. 
To  Umlt  the  efforts  of  school  systems  to 
Just  those  educational  areas  would  stifle 
creative  and  diverse  approaches  to  solving 
the  problems  of  educational  depravation. 

6.  By  utilizing  scores  on  a  national  achieve- 
ment test  as  the  major  criterion  for  alloca- 
tion, a  sizable  number  of  pupils  would  be 
included  in  Title  I  entitlements  who  are  not 
economically  disadvantaged  even  though 
they  are  low  achievers.  In  effect,  this  revised 
allocation  procedure  would  result  In  a 
fundamental  departure  from  the  original  in- 
tent of  Title  I  legislation  by  funnellng  such 
funds  to  all  children  regardless  of  socio-eco- 
nomic status,  thereby  possibly  rewarding 
those  districts  which  have  ineffective  in- 
structional programs. 

In  sunmiary,  while  there  is  a  certain  ap- 
peal to  using  what  on  the  surface  seems  to 
be  more  objective  and  direct  data  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  for  the  economically 
deprived,  there  are  very  serious  drawbacks 
which  would  militate  against  the  adoption 
of  the  use  of  testing.  Though  there  are 
considerable  problems  related  to  the  present 
procedure  of  identifying  those  in  economic 
need,  this  procedure  or  refinement  of  this 
basic  approach  would  appear  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  distribute  ESEA  Title  I 
funds  to  the  various  states. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Wrioram, 
Superinterulent  of  Schools. 


CALIFORNIA  EFFORTS  AT 
COMBATING  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  of  schools  in 
my  State  of  California  concerning  Con- 
gress failure  to  provide  fimds  to  local 
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gcbool  administrations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  drug  abuse  programs. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
&lre€wiy  reported  their  recommendations 
to  the  House.  If  these  recommendations 
are  not  agreeable,  then  we  should  con- 
sider some  alternative  ones.  The  prob- 
l«n  continues  to  exist,  and  it  deserves 
our  attentlcMi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selections  from  these  let- 
ters follow.  The  evaluations  and  experi- 
ences of  these  local  ofiQcials  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

LETTElt  Fbom  Oeobqe  A.   Gammon 

(District  Superintendent,  Travis  Air  Force 
Base,  CaUf.] 

First,  the  four  point  program  as  outlined 
In  your  letter  appears  to  be  both  realistic 
as  to  implementation  and  fiscally  feasible. 
While  lo<^  school  boards  must  assume  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  drug  use  and  abuse,  the  eroding  effects 
of  drug  misuse  can  seriously  affect  the  abil- 
ity of  a  free  nation  to  effectively  govern  It- 
self and  the  problem,  therefore,  becomes  a 
total  social  problem,  requiring  all  levels  of 
education  and  support:  a  thought  well  ex- 
pressed within  your  four  point  plan. 

Second,  the  State  of  California  has,  we 
feel,  met  the  challenge  of  providing  State 
leadership  In  the  area  of  In-service  training 
about  drug  use  and  misuse.  In  1972  and 
again  in  1973  select  personnel  from  our 
teaching  and  mining  staff,  together  with 
parents  and  students,  attended  two  three- 
day  workshops  sponsored  by  a  State  Drug 
Task  Force  Team  for  the  purpoee  of  becom- 
ing better  Informed  as  to  classroom  instruc- 
tion, student  referral  centers  and  available 
community  services. 

Resulting  directly  from  this  plus  other 
related  district  In-servlce  training,  drug 
education  programs  were  developed  and  are 
now  In  the  process  of  being  Implemented  In 
grades  five  through  twelve.  A  district  drug 
education  committee  is  presently  charged 
with  the  responsibUlty  of  monitoring  these 
various  instructional  programs  as  to  their 
content  and  goal  attainment. 

And  third,  through  the  Influence  of  the 
in-aervlce  training  programs,  particularly  as 
these  related  to  parents,  students  and 
nurses,  we  feel  that  we  have  developed  an 
organizational  plan  whereby  the  high  school 
and  intermediate  schocd  students  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  referral  center  to 
handle  a  drug  problem  as  well  as  a  V.  D. 
problem. 

In  keeping  with  the  shift  of  the  nation's 
young  from  one  social  problem  to  another, 
we  at  Travis  see  a  trend  now  toward  more 
cigarette  smoking  and  a  greater  use  of  al- 
artiol.  Sensing  this  trend,  we  are  attempting 
to  meet  this  situation  through  counseling 
as  weU  as  through  strengthened  classroom 
instructional  programs  at  all  levels. 

Lettek'PViom  Lotris  J.  Rosetti 

(Superintendent  of  schools,  Red  Bluff, 
Calif.) 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  10 
regarding  the  recommendations  on  the  drug 
abuse  problem  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered: 

1.  Federal  funding:  More  funds  should  be 
provided  for  in-service  for  teachers,  students, 
and  Interested  people  in  the  community.  This 
In-servlce  should  be  held  during  the  sum- 
mer with  a  stipend  and  college  credit  granted. 
On-going  in-service  during  the  year  with 
fxmds  available  for  substitutes  to  allow 
teachers  and  students  a  release  day  to  attend. 

2.  More  Instruction  on  morals,  values  and 
attitudes  rather  than  on  the  drug  pharma- 
cology. New  Instructional  materials  includ- 
ing multi-media  for  Instruction  should  be 
available  to  schools. 
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3.  Counselors  are  needed,  but  If  teachers 
and  parents  have  good  training  in  the  above, 
and  an  empathy  for  young  people,  the  stu- 
dents wlU  be  more  comfortable  talking  with 
the  teacher  or  parent. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  are  helpful. 

Lettxb  From  Robebt  E.  Walters 
(Principal,  Fairfield.  Calif.) 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  In- 
terest In  trying  to  help  educate  the  young 
people  regarding  the  harm  which  can  be 
caused  by  using  drugs  without  medical  su- 
pervision. 

As  a  school  principal,  I  have  had  the  un- 
fortunate experience  of  observing  our  young 
people  using  drugs.  I  feel  sympathy  for  any- 
one who  finds  it  necessary  to  use  drugs.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  nothing  but  disgust, 
contempt  and  anger  towards  anyone  who 
will  distribute  drugs  for  a  profit, . 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  on  Crime 
recommendations,  I  would  like  to  see  a  very 
stiff  penalty  for  anyone  who  "pushes"  drugs. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  person  who  Is 
convicted  the  second  time  for  such  an  offense 
be  given  the  death  penalty.  Our  society 
should  not  show  any  mercy  to  anyone  who 
attempts  to  get  our  young  people  involved 
In  such  activity.  The  "pushers"  are  aware 
of  what  they  are  doing  and  they  also  know 
of  the  serious  results  of  their  acts. 

Letter  From  Oeorgx  P.  Chaftxt 

(Superintendent  of  schools,  Redwood  City, 

Calif.) 

During  the  1973-73  school  year  we  em- 
ployed, strictly  at  district  expenses,  two  drug 
abuse  counselors  to  serve  full-time  in  each 
of  two  schools.  Those  positions  were  elimi- 
nated, however,  at  the  end  of  the  year  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  cut  our  budget  by  ap- 
proximately one  mUllon  dollars.  SB  90.  passed 
by  the  CaUfomla  State  Legislature,  had  a 
greater  negative  impact  on  our  district  than 
on  any  other  district  In  the  county. 

We  continue  to  give  considerable  attention 
to  the  problem  of  drug  use  and  abuse  In  our 
classrooms.  In  the  use  of  cxirrlculum  mate- 
rials, through  counseling,  and  through  our 
cooperation  with  outside  agencies.  Any  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  or  consideration  of 
new  approaches  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  availability  of  additional  funds  from  out- 
side sources.  The  matter  of  funding  Is  of 
great  concern  to  virtually  all  districts  this 
year:  therefore,  I  would  hop>e  that  either  at 
the  Federal  or  the  state  levels  adequate 
funding  will  be  provided  for  any  and  all  new 
programs  that  school  districts  are  expected 
to  undertake. 

Letter  From  Doran  W.  Tkkoabtken 
(Superintendent  of  schools,  Oxnard,  Calif.) 

My  Input  is  simply  to  voice  concern  that  we 
do  not  have  an  agreed  upon  approach  to 
the  control  of  drug  abuse.  Apparently  much 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  schools 
has  been  counter-productive:  the  various  ex- 
hibitions and  displays  that  have  been  shown 
to  schools  have,  according  to  some  research- 
ers, encouraged  drug  abuse  rather  than  dis- 
couraged it.  Therefore,  the  crying  need  at 
the  school  level  is  for  a  definitive  statement 
on  how  best  to  control  drug  abuse.  UntU 
then,  simply  telling  us  to  Increase  our  staffs 
and  provide  funding  for  doing  that  are  not. 
in  my  opinion.  In  order. 

Letter  From  Mart  S.  Reed 
(Superintendent  of  schools.  El  Segimdo. 

CaUf.) 
The  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  to  combat  the  drug  prob- 
lem among  our  young  people  are  exceUent 
and  should  certainly  help.  The  availability  of 
funds  win  encourage  school  districts  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  programs  that  will  be 
effective. 

When  a  district  Is  actuaUy  ready  to  plan  a 
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.  program,  specifics  are  needed.  While  there  are 
avenues  locally  that  may  be  used,  any  addi- 
tional Information  or  expertise  that  may  be 
offered  would  certEUnly  be  welcome. 

Letter  From  Wallen  L.  Andrews 
(Superintendent  of  schools,  Whlttier,  Calif.) 

In  reply  to  yoiir  letter  of  September  10, 
1973,  requesting  my  suggestions  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  recommendations,  most 
school  boards  have  Initiated  programs  on 
drug  abuse  instruction  for  teachers.  The 
difficulty  is  training  the  teachers,  especially 
at  the  elementary  level.  Professional  drug 
counseling  staffs  are  needed  at  the  high 
school  level  but  will  not  be  provided  untU 
funding  is  avaUable  to  finance  the  program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  at  the  federal  level 
policies  and  funding  should  be  developed  for 
cooperation  with  state  boards  of  education 
which.  In  turn,  should  have  the  responsi- 
bUlty of  developing  progranas  for  drug  abuse 
Instruction  plus  the  funding  necessary  at  the 
local  level. 

Letter  From  Albert  D.  Colebank 

(Consultant,  health  and  physical  education, 

Ontario,  Calif.) 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  de- 
voted most  of  Its  attention  to  counseling, 
treatment,  and  rehabiUtation  of  drug  users. 
As  an  educator  In  an  elementary  school  dis- 
trict, I  am  primarily  interested  In  preventing 
drug  abuse.  What  Is  the  best  approach  for 
teachers  to  use  in  drug  education?  What  edu- 
catlonal  programs  have  proved  to  be  most 
successful?  Are  Informational  programs 
coimter-productlve?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered  by  exten- 
sive longitudinal  research,  a  type  of  research 
that  few  school  districts  are  able  to  under- 
take. The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  in  Its  report  several  months 
ago,  dealt  with  some  of  these  questions  and 
Included  this  statement :  "No  drug  education 
program  In  this  country  or  elsewhere  has 
proven  sufficiently  succe^ul  to  warrant  our 
recommending  It." 

In  summary,  I  suggest  that  federal  funds 
be  allocated  to  research  that  will  attempt  to 
identify  effective  school  drug  education  pro- 
grams. 

Letter  From  Llotb  Wamrof 

(Director,  drug  abuse  prevention  program, 

Fresno,  Calif.) 

Regarding  the  establishment  of  "profes- 
sional drug  counseling  staffs"  in  the  schools, 
this  would  immediately  establish  the  clients 
as  drug  users  and  may  then  deter  their  seek- 
ing such  help.  Through  our  program,  we 
have  placed  ombudsmen  In  the  schools  to  act 
as  adjuncts  to  the  school  counselors.  These 
people  are  purposely  not  labeled  a  "drug 
counselor"  because  they  are  concerned  with 
basic  human  behavior,  not  "drugs".  Our  ex- 
perience has  shovra  that  students  come  to 
these  ombudsmen  with  a  myriad  of  personal 
problems,  which  often  include  drugs.  Because 
of  their  unique  position  on  the  counseling 
staff,  they  can  handle  immediate  problems 
Immediately,  can  assure  confidentiaJity,  and 
can  meet  the  one  great  need — that  of  giving 
time  to  the  student  for  what  we  term  "active 
listening". 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  specific  recom- 
mendations ; 

general  philosopht: 

1.  Decentralization  of  the  drug  Issue,  with 
Integration  Into  a  total  mental  and  physical 
health  program,  K-12. 

2.  A  shift  In  existing  programs  toward 
primary  prevention;  the  tremendous  sums 
now  being  poured  Into  rehabUltatlve  efforts 
assume  a  never-ending  stream  of  students 
needing  these  after-the-fact  services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1.  Improved  training  of  health  educators, 
broadening   their  scope,   making  the  study 
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of  hetilth  not  Just  a  study  of  tbe  body,  but 
of  the  emotional  and  mental  health  of  the 
students  In  society  as  a  whole. 

2.  With  all  teachers,  K-I2,  greater  empha- 
sis on  self  awareness  and  the  development  of 
a  positive  self  image. 

3.  There  should  be  an  enhancement  of 
Interchange  between  students  and  teacher 
but  with  the  teacher  maintaining  his  role  as 
model. 

4.  There  Is  seen  development  toward  more 
education  In  the  affective  domain,  which 
should  be  encouraged  and  emphasized. 

Young  people  spend  many  hours  in  the 
school  environment,  malting  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  educational  systems  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  decision  making 
skills,  the  clarification  of  values,  and  the 
ability  to  function  with  an  understanding 
of  self  and  others. 

5.  A  parent  and  community  awareness  pro- 
gram should  be  initiated  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. Thoae  predispositions  which  lead  to  the 
mis-use  of  drugs  usually  start  in  the  home. 
Additionally,  the  parents  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  efforts  and  goals  of  the  edu- 
cators. 

Lkttxr   Prom   David   C.   Okat 
(Superintendent  of  schools,  Atascadero, 

Calif.) 
We  were  able  to  utilize  Federal  funds  un- 
der the  California  Covmcll  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice for  a  three  year  project  which  ends  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  District,  on  its  part,  con- 
tributed matching  funda  of  $10,000  each  year 
to  the  program.  The  program  Included  the 
following : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Drop-In  Center 
servicing  all  students  In  the  District  and 
nearby  areas. 

2.  An  In-Service  Drug  Education  program 
for  all  staff  members  in  the  District.  Approxi- 
mately 10  hours  were  sp>ent  each  year  In  this 
partlciUar  area  highlighting  the  prevento- 
tlve,  corrective,  and  rehabilitative  approach- 
es to  drug  problems. 

3.  An  advisory  committee  of  adults  met 
periodically  to  review  the  program. 

4.  Coordination  of  servicing  agencies  for 
the  mutual  help  of  the  Individual.  These 
agencies  Included  the  court,  mental  health, 
hospital,  law  enforcement,  foster  homes,  pro- 
bation and  welfare. 

There  Is  available  a  full  statistical  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  which  was  given  an  ex- 
tremely high  rating  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  meritorious  commendation  by  the 
County  Orand  Jury.  Further,  the  Sheriff's 
Department  has  shown  almost  no  arrests  for 
drugs  in  the  Atascadero  area  during  the  past 
two  years.  Students  Involved  have  shown 
better  school  attendance  and  better  grades. 
Much  less  vandalism  In  the  schools  and  com- 
munity has  been  noted. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  School  District 
Is  the  fact  that  Federal  funds  have  now  ex- 
pired and  our  program  this  year  will  be  seri- 
ously curtailed.  The  District  is  continuing  to 
seek  outside  funds  so  that  we  may  continue 
the  same  level  of  progress  that  we  have  noted 
for  the  past  three  years. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  portray  In  the 
way  of  Information  Is  that  many  projects 
of  assistance  to  various  communities  and 
agencies  are  considered  as  seed  money  and 
help  said  agencies  establish  programs.  How- 
ever, It  Is  very  important  that  these  programs 
continue  to  be  maintained  by  continued 
financial  assistance. 

Lettek  Prom  B.  A.  Barsotti 
(Principal,  Madera,  Calif.) 
My  foremost  suggestion  Is  that  a  much 
stronger  enforcement  of  the  law  Is  the  one 
area  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Junior 
High  students  respond  to  quickly  when  they 
are  Involved.  Also  a  stronger  commitment  on 
the  part  of  parents  towtuxl  their  own  sltua- 
tlona.  Aa  a  personal  experience,  these  stu- 
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dents  Just  don't  believe  that  anything  will 
happen  upon  breaking  the  law  or  from  the 
uses  of  drugs.  The  recommendations  offered 
by  your  committee.  I  feel,  will  have  very 
little  impact. 


A  NEED  FOR  REEXAMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 


or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wednesday  was  a  significant  day  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  it  passed  a  long- 
awaited  bill  conferring  a  decent  meas- 
ure of  home  rule  upon  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  One  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  the  bill,  about 
which  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned, is  its  judicial  article  and.  more 
particularly,  sections  431  to  434,  inclu- 
sive. 

H.R.  9682.  as  reported  out  by  the  full 
District  Committee  on  June  30,  went  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  the  compe- 
tence of  superior  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia appellate  court  judges  as  the  bill 
in  its  then  form  provided  for  an  appoint- 
ment process  whereby  the  then-contem- 
plated appointing  authority,  an  elected 
mayor,  would  nominate  judges  from 
lists — totaling  no  more  than  seven  per- 
sons— provided  him  by  the  Nominating 
Commission.  The  members  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Commission  would  themselves  be 
men  qualified  to  become  judges  in  the 
District,  and  would  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: two  by  the  Unified  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Btir  and  the  Board  of  Governors; 
two  by  the  Mayor  from  names  submitted 
by  the  Coimcil;  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  one  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; tind  three  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  satisfied  that  this 
selection  method,  whereby  the  District's 
judges  would  in  effect  be  nominated  by 
their  peers  and  appointed  for  15-year 
terms,  insured  both  the  quality  of  the 
bench  and  the  insulation  of  the  District's 
trial  and  appellate  courts  from  partisan 
political  considerations. 

However,  insofar  as  the  provisions 
governing  the  reappointment  of  judges 
imder  HH.  9682  were  concerned,  I  was 
persuaded  that  we  had  not  afforded  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  bench 
adequate  protection;  the  bill,  as  reported 
out  on  June  30,  vested  too  much  discre- 
tion in  the  appointing  authority,  in  my 
view,  to  reappoint  or  not  to  reappoint 
sitting  judges.  For  that  reason,  working 
with  the  American  Judicature  Society 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  I 
urged  the  bill's  amendment  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
Tenure  Commission,  identical  in  com- 
position to  the  membership  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Commission,  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  rating  system  to  be  applicable  to 
those  sitting  judges  desiring  reappoint- 
ment to  additional  15-year  terms  on  the 
bench. 

As  the  committee  substitute  now 
reads,  the  Tenure  Commission  would 
rate  any  such  sitting  judge  as  being  "ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified."  "well  quali- 
fied,"  "qualified,"  or   "imqualifled."  If 
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rated  "exceptionally  well  qualified"  or 
"well  qualified"  the  judge  shall  be  auto- 
matlcally  reappointed.  If  rated  "quali- 
fied" the  President  might,  within  his  sde 
discretion,  submit  lils  name  for  consent 
to  the  Senate.  If  rated  "unqualified,"  a 
vacancy  would  automatically  be  deemed 
to  exist  upon  expiration  of  his  term  and 
that  particular  judge  would  be  ineligible 
for  a  District  judgeship. 

It  would  appear  self-evident  that  such 
a  system  of  reappointment  would  ade- 
quately protect  the  bench  from  undue 
political  infiuence  at  the  same  time  that 
it  offered  to  potential  and  sitting  judges 
a  guarantee  that  their  tenure  on  the 
bench  would  be  based  solely  upon  merit 
selection,  thus  encouraging  those  meet 
qualified  to  serve.  As  amended,  the  House 
bill  now  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  as  en- 
dorsed in  the  following  telegram  from 
the  president,  John  S.  Clark,  received  by 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  this  measure. 

Tkueobam 

Chicaco,  III., 
October  10. 1973. 
Hon.  John  B.  Breckinridok, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  endorse  and  urge  support  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  principles  of 
merit  selection  of  District  of  Columbia  Judges 
encompassed  in  sections  431  to  434,  Inclu- 
sive, of  the  October  9  committee  print  of  the 
amended  committee  bill  redesignated  HS,. 
9682  on  the  government  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

This  measure  In  my  Judgment  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  committee 
amendment  which  provides  security  of  ten- 
ure for  competent  Judges  by  assuring  reap- 
pointment at  ends  of  terms  of  those  given 
a  rating  of  "exceptionally  well  quallfled"  or 
"weU  qualified"  by  the  "Tenure  Commission 
but  making  reappointment  optional  at  the 
discretion  of  the  appointing  authority  and 
requiring  reconflrmatlon  when  the  Tenure 
Commission  finds  a  Judge  merely  "qualified." 
A  rating  of  "not  qualified"  of  course  would 
rightly  eliminate  any  inciunbent  Judge  from 
reappointment.  These  security  of  tenure  pro- 
visions are  critically  Important  to  Insure  Ju- 
dicial Independence  whUe  at  the  same  time 
making  It  possible  to  periodically  reexamine 
judges'  qualifications  based  upon  their  Ju- 
dicial performance. 

This  bill,  which  provides  for  a  Nominating 
Conamisslon  to  minimize  the  element  of  po- 
litical Infiuence  In  the  Judicial  selection  proc- 
esses, for  executive  appointment  to  hold  ac- 
countable the  public  official  who  ultimately 
makes  the  appointments  and  for  a  method 
of  appraising  the  performance  of  Judges  on 
the  bench,  contains  all  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  best  method  for  selecting  Judges  yet  de- 
vised by  the  mind  of  man.  Enactment  of  this 
proposal  is  essential  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  to  be  served  by  the  most  qualified 
men  and  women  who  are  available  for  Ju- 
dicial appointments. 

These  merit  selection  and  tenure  pro- 
visions are  not  in  conflict  with  the  significant 
system  by  the  1970  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act.  They  are  designed  to  en- 
hance the  system  and  Its  operations  by  pro- 
viding a  means  of  getting  the  best  personnel 
obtainable  to  operate  it. 

Merit  selection  systems  are  now  in  effect 
In  over  half  of  the  States  and  are  working 
well.  This  method  of  Judicial  selection  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
other  responsible  legal  and  nonlegal  orga- 
nizations. 

John  S.  Clark, 

President,  American  Judicature  Society. 
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As  appears  from  the  following  report. 
"The  Extent  of  Adoption  of  the  Non- 
partisan, Nominative,  Appointive,  Elec- 
tive Plan  for  the  Selection  of  Judges," 
June  1,  1973,  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  28  States  and  Pu»t6  Rico  have 
adopted  the  principles,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  ennunciated  herein,  and  es- 
poused by  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety since  1913  and  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  since  1937.  The  action  of  the 
House  places  the  District's  judicial  sys- 
tem In  the  vanguard  of  those  Jurisdic- 
tions professionalizing  and  depoliticizing 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  report  follows: 
Thx  Extent  of  Adoption  or  the  Nonpartisan 

NOMINATTVE,       APPOINTTVI;.       ElECTTVE      PlAN 

for  the  Selection  of  Judges 

Non-partisan  Judicial  selection  through  a 
nominative,  appointive-elective  system  is 
based  on  a  pattern  first  advanced  by  the 
American  Judlclature  Society  in  1918.  The 
plan  embodies  three  beslc  elements: 

(1)  Nomination  of  slates  of  Judicial  candi- 
dates by  non-partisan  lay-professional  nom- 
inating commissions; 

(2)  AK)ointment  of  judges  by  the  governor 
or  other  appointing  authority  from  the  panel 
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submitted  by  the  nominating  commission; 
and 

(3)  Review  of  appointments  by  voter*  in 
succeeding  elections  in  which  Judges  who 
have  been  appointed  Tan  unopposed  on  the 
sole  question  of  whether  their  records  justify 
retention  in  ofllce. 

Twenty-eight  states  and  Puerto  Rico  now 
\ise  part  or  all  of  these  basic  elements  in 
filling  judicial  vacancies  in  some  or  all  of 
their  courts.  No  two  versions  of  the  plan  are 
alike  and  consequently  several  variations 
exist.  Not  all  states,  for  example,  use  the 
third  basic  element,  commonly  called  merit 
retention,  and  the  variations  In  merit  selec- 
tion plans  now  In  use  can  generally  be  placed 
In  two  categ^>riee,  the  methods  by  which  the 
plans  were  adopted  and  the  extent  of  their 
coverage. 

The  summary  chart  below  refiects  the 
methods  of  adoption  by  letters,  and  the  cov- 
erage Is  Indicated  by  the  columns  In  which 
these  letters  appear.  Students  interested  In 
finer  distinctions  In  each  of  the  plans  are 
urged  to  refer  to  applicable  laws  and  other 
appropriate  sources  of  Information  which  are 
available  from  the  American  Judicature 
Society. 

Merit  selection  plans  have  been  made  ef- 
fective by  four  means,  constitutional  provi- 
sions (C).  statutory  measures  (S).  munici- 
pal home  rule  charter  provisions  (HBC)  and 

A  SUMMARY  CHART 
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governors'  or  mayors'  pronouncements  either 
In  the  form  of  written  executive  orders  (V-1) 
or  informal  public  commitments  (V-2)  to 
rely  in  filling  mid-term  vacancies  on  lists  of 
candidates  furnished  by  nominating  commit- 
tees consisting  sometimes  of  special  bar  com- 
mittees but  more  often  of  committees  with 
lawyer  and  laymen  members.  The  fact  that 
some  appointing  executives  who  adopted  or 
succeeded  to  the  use  of  their  predecessOTS' 
voluntary  plans  may  opt  on  occasion  to  dis- 
regard the  nominating  committees'  recom- 
mendations confirms  the  Inherent  weakness 
of  such  plans  and  the  need  to  make  them 
mandatory  by  constitutional  amendment  or 
other  appropriate  legal  means. 

In  the  second  category,  most  Jurisdictions 
utilize  their  plans,  however  they  were  effec- 
tuated, in  filling  all  Judicial  vacancies  in  both 
the  appellate  courts  and  the  courts  of  gen- 
eral trial  Jurisdiction.  Some  also  add  the 
courts  of  limited  Jurisdiction  whUe  a  few 
limit  their  plans  only  to  certain  courts  or 
levels  of  courts  which  &re  specifically  des- 
ignated. As  the  summary  chart  below  will 
disclose,  therefore,  whUe  all  merit  selection 
plans  have  nominating  commissions  or  c«n- 
mlttees  and  Involve  the  executive  In  making 
appointments  to  flU  vacancies,  either  be- 
tween-electlon  or  all  vacancies  depending  on 
the  plans,  the  courts  affected  vary  from  aU 
of  them  to  single  courts. 

The  summary  chart  follows: 
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NOTES 

States  with  asterisks  (Florida.  Idaho  and 
Montana)  have  constitutional  or  statutory 
plans  limited  to  filling  Judicial  vacancies  be- 
tween elections.  Asterisks  beside  letters  de- 
note particularly  unique  features  of  some 
state  plans  as  explained  below: 

California:  A  commission  comprised  of 
elected  officials  must  approve  aU  appellate 
court  appointments  the  governor  makes. 

Idaho  Districts:  The  statutory  plan  for 
designating  district  court  magistrates  cre- 
ates commissions  In  each  district  comprised 
of  elected  officials  and  dUtrlct  Judges  who 
recruit,  screen  and  appoint.  Legislation 
adopted  in  1973  makes  all  magistrates  sub- 
ject to  merit  retention  elections  instead  of 
reappointment  at  the  end  of  terms. 

Indiana  Three  Counties:  Allen,  Vander- 
burgh and  Lake  Counties'  trial  courts  are 
under  merit  selection  and  ten\ire  plans  en- 
acted for  each  of  those  counties  and  In  dtf- 
terent  legislative  sessions.  These  plans  do 
not  apply  to  the  circuit  courts  In  those 
counties. 

Iowa  All  Counties:  Under  covirt  unifica- 
tion legislation  enacted  In  1972.  county  mag- 
istrate appointing  commissions  were  estab- 
lished which  have  the  power  to  recruit,  screen 
and  appoint  magistrates.  These  procedures 
»re  repeated  at  ends  of  terms  when  the  law 
provides  for  the  reappointment  or  replace- 
ment of  magistrates. 

Missouri :  The  original  constitutional  plan, 
WhUe  mandatory  statewide  with  respect  to 
»ppellate   courts,   la   limited   to  trial   courts 


in  the  two  largest  population  centers  of  *the 
state.  St.  Louis  city  and  Jackson  County. 
Local  option  provisions  exist  in  the  consti- 
tution, but  imtU  recently  the  legislature 
has  refused  to  approve  implementing  legis- 
lation. In  1967  and  again  In  1973  bills  were 
passed  to  give  the  voters  of  St.  Louis  Covm- 
ty,  In  the  first  one,  and  the  voters  of  Clay 
and  Platte  Counties,  In  the  second,  a  right 
to  vote  on  extending  the  plan  to  their  coun- 
ties. In  all  three  the  issue  passed  with  sub- 
stantial majorities. 

New  Jersey :  The  plan  used  in  this  state  In- 
volves two  types  of  bar  committees,  one  to 
recruit  prospects  for  the  governor  to  nomi- 
nate and  another  to  screen  and  rate  his 
choices  before  appointments  are  formalized. 

Oklahoma:  The  constitutional  plan  In  this 
state  applies  only  to  the  appellate  courts, 
but  under  a  policy  foUowed  by  two  succes- 
sive gubernatorial  administrations,  the  plan 
is  used  for  filling  all  trial  court  vacancies, 
too.  The  merit  retention  part  of  the  plan, 
therefore.  Is  Inapplicable  to  trial  court  judges. 

Utah:  Two  things  need  to  be  noted.  Under 
this  state's  unique  merit  retention  law,  any 
lawjer  can  file  against  an  Incumbent  Judge. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  candidates  op- 
pose each  other  on  non-partisan  Judicial 
ballots.  If  an  inciunbent  draws  no  opposition, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  he  runs  on  a 
standard  merit  retention  ballot  which  calls 
for  a  yes  or  no  vote  on  his  remaining  In  office. 
Another  plan  exists  by  statute  for  Judges 
of  Juvenile  courts.  It  calls  for  a  special 
nomlnatmg  commission  consisting  of  elected 


officials.  There  are  no  provisions  for  merit 
retention  since  mcumbente  mxist  stand  for 
reappointment  or  replacement  at  ends  of 
terms. 

Vermont:  Consistent  with  an  historic  con- 
stitutional requirement  for  legUlatlve  ap- 
pointment and  reappointment  of  judges, 
both  houses  make  initial  appointments  from 
lists  fximished  by  a  nomtaatlng  commis- 
sion and  vote  on  merit  retention  baUots  for 
retaining  or  rejecting  Incumbent  Judges 
when  their  terms  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  endorse- 
ment and  tliat  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation printed  in  Wednesday's  issue 
of  the  Record.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference committee  should  give  serious 
consideration,  in  the  spirit  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  men,  to  restoring  the  bill  to  Its  prior 
condition  by  providing  that  the  elected 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
rather  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  serve  as  the  appointing  officer.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  mistake  in  imder- 
standlng  of  the  true  nature  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  District's  Judiciary,  as 
provided  for  in  H JEl.  9682  as  revised,  will 
be  corrected  In  conference. 
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EPA  REVISES  REGULATIONS  FOR 
WASTE  TREATMENT  PLANTS; 
WILL  ALLOCATE  FUNDS  TO  ALL 
STATES  ACCORDING  TO  LAW 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  the  House  my  sense 
of  satisfaction  upon  learning  yesterday 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — EPA — had  agreed  to  revise  its 
regulations  allocating  reimbursement 
grants  under  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments  of 
1972. 

Congress  clearly  mandated  in  that  act 
that  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose would,  if  the  amount  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  all  of  the  States'  eligible 
needs,  be  prorated  among  the  qualify- 
ing States.  Instead,  however,  these  fimds 
were  allocated  to  only  half  the  States, 
with  a  handful  amonc  that  half  receiv- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  money.  Twenty-four 
States  found  absolutely  no  funds  were 
allocated  for  them;  14  more  were  in- 
formed they  would  be  reimbursed  only 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  they  were  en- 
tlUed  to. 

But  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  and  because  of  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Members  of  the  House  who  co- 
sponsored  legislation  I  introduced  to 
compel  a  revision,  the  funds  will  be  re- 
stored. Not  only  will  each  State  receive 
Its  entitled  share  of  funds,  but,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  a  measure  of  trust 
has  been  restored  between  the  EPA  and 
State  environmental  authorities. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
participated  In  rectifying  the  imfortu- 
nate  situation,  including  the  EPA.  I  fur- 
ther urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  a 
continuing  effort  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ment to  reimburse  fully  those  States 
which  answered  the  Federal  call  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  waterways  and  shore- 
lines. In  this  connection  I  will  soon  pro- 
pose that  we  substantially  increase  the 
present  $1.9  billion  appropriation,  which 
has  met  less  than  80  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated qualifying  needs  of  the  States. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  a  list  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  cosponsored  my  resolu- 
tion to  counter  EPA's  original  proposed 
regulations.  They  can  rightly  take  credit 
for  reversing  the  adverse  action  of  the 
EPA. 

The  list  follows: 

Brock  Adams,  of  Washington. 

Olenn  Anderson,  of  California. 

Tbomas  Bevlll,  of  Alabama. 

David  Bowen,  of  Mississippi. 

O«orge  Brown,  of  California. 

George  Danlelson,  of  California. 

Bon  Delluma,  of  Callfomla. 

Prank  Denholm,  of  South  Dakota. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Dante  Pascell,  of  Plorlda. 

Daniel  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Ichord,  of  Missouri. 

William  Ketchum,  of  Callfomla. 

Richard  Mallary,  of  Vermont. 

Dawson  Bfatbls,  of  Georgia. 

Paul  McCloekey,  of  California. 

Uoyd  Meeds,  of  Washington. 
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John  Melcber,  of  Montana. 
O.  V.  Montgomery,  of  Mississippi. 
Thomas  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  E.  Moss,  of  Callfomla. 
WllUam  Nichols,  of  Alabama. 
Wayne  Owens,  of  Utah. 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Plorlda. 
J.  J.  Pickle,  of  Texas. 
Edward  Boybal,  of  California. 
John  Baylor,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  Selberllng,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  Teague,  of  California. 
Charles  Thone,  of  Nebraska. 
Charles  Vanlk,  of  Ohio. 
Joseph  Vlgorlto,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  Whltehurst,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  Wilson,  of  Callfomla. 
Gus  Yatron,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ADDRESSING  URBAN  ECOLOGY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MABYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you 
today  the  insights  of  Mr.  Larry  Young, 
urban  environment  director  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  on  the  subject 
of  urban  environmental  concerns.  His 
article,  entitled  "Fresh  Approaches  to 
the  Metropolitan  Wilderness,"  reveals  a 
perception  of  wide  scope.  Mr.  Young 
urges  us  .all  to  adopt  his  comprehensive 
outlook  toward  the  critical  ecological 
problems  facing  us  at  present.  By  demon- 
strating clearly  that  urban  and  nonurban 
problems  are  inextricably  intertwined,  he 
shows  us  that  answers  must  be  sought 
which  address  themselves  to  both  com- 
munities. 

Fresh  Approaches  to  Mxtsopoutam 
Wilderness 

I  have  been  requested  to  speak  from  the 
text — "Fresh  approach  to  metropoUtan 
wUderness."  I  intend  to  discuss  the  rapid 
progress  of  environmentalists  and  the  new 
responsibilities  which  that  progress  creates. 
I  want  especlaUy.  however,  to  explore  with 
you  the  way  in  which  these  environmental 
issues  relate  to  the  metropolitan  wilderness  of 
our  cities — the  problems  of  poverty,  and 
cultiiral  deprivation. 

Let  me  for  a  few  seconds  draw  you  a  vocal 
picture  of  the  metropolitan  wilderness.  First, 
It  is  a  fact  that  man  Is  a  part  of,  and  the 
creatxire  of,  his  environment.  Wouldn't  It  be 
great  If  every  man  could  be  programmed  by 
his  genetic  inheritance  to  need  and  then  ob- 
tain clean  air,  clean  water,  and  wholesome, 
pure  food.  The  environment  of  life  Is  more 
than  land,  air  and  water.  It  is  also  where  we 
live,  work  and  play.  It  is  the  products  we  con- 
sume or  use.  Today,  for  too  many  people  liv- 
ing m  the  metropolitan  wilderness  It  Is  noise 
and  crowding.  It  is  garbage  plllng-up  In  haUs 
and  alleyways.  It  Is  rats  and  insects  and 
crumbling,  insanltcuy  housing.  It  is  clogged 
highways — and  unsafe  cities. 

One  can  take  any  city  map  and  outline 
the  wilderness  areas — where  bad  housing,  bad 
sanitation,  air  pollution,  garbage  accumula- 
tion, rats,  stray  dogs,  noise  and  other  environ- 
mental stresses  are  at  their  worst. 

Despite  such  a  picture — there  are  all  too 
many  earnest  and  well-intentioned  people 
who  reject  the  current  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment as  a  false  issue,  a  "middle-class" 
Issue,  or  a  distraction  from  more  real  and 
pressing  social  needs.  Oddly  enough,  many 
say  this  anti-ecology  backlash  Is  being  voiced 
by  many  who  have  "little  more  in  common 
than  the  smoggy  air  they  breathe."  A  black 
militant  avows  that  be  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about  ecology.  Someone  else  wonders  whether 


mankind  will  suffer  "a  whole  hell  of  a  lot 
if  the  whooping  crane  doesn't  qiiite  make 
It,"  and  the  ladles  of  the  DAR  regard  the 
environmental  movement  as  "one  of  the  sub- 
versive element's  last  steps." 

Obviously,  I  don't  agree  with  any  of  these 
sentiments.  Those  who  do,  it  seems  to  me, 
do  not  understand  what  we  really  mean  by 
"the  environment."  Most  of  all,  they  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  complex  ways  in 
which  our  social  and  environmental  ills  In- 
teract  .  .  .  that  they  have  their  origins  In 
the  same  root  causes  that  they  contribute 
to  and  intensify  each  other  . . .  and  that  their 
solutions  are  inextricably  bound  together. 

It  seems  to  me  that  young  people — those 
whoee  concern  for  civU  rights  and  peace  and 
equality  has  now  been  extended  to  Include 
ecology — understand  these  relationships.  Part 
of  what  young  people  are  trying  to  say,  these 
young  people  who  were  bom  Into  a  world  of 
space  travel  and  television  and  nuclear  fls- 
slon.  is  that  the  problems  of  pollution  and 
urban  decay  and  wasted  resoxirces  are  Inter- 
twined with  and  form  part  of,  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  poverty  and  the  physical  and 
psychological  ills  that  are  their  constant 
companions,  that  together  they  constitute  a 
kind  of  Medusa's  mirror  in  which  we  see 
our  hallowed  Institutions  "warts  and  all" 
with  all  the  flaws  and  all  the  contradictions 
In  good  intentions  that  have  shaped  a  world 
which  even  the  most  favored  find  far  from 
satisfactory. 

And  who  bears  the  principal  burden  of  all 
these  environmental  Uls?  The  residents  who 
live  in  the  metropolitan  wUderness.  What 
kind  of  populace  resides  or  migrates  to  such 
a  wilderness?  Probably  the  poor,  Itinerant 
farm  worker,  who,  is,  as  we  all  are,  carrying 
around  some  12  parts  per  mlUlon  of  DDT  In 
fatty  tissue.  But  who's  getting  the  biggest 
dose? 

Or  take  another  pollutant:  mercury. 
Whose  children  suffered  brain  damage  be- 
cause mercury- treated  seed  grain  was  fed  to 
hogs  that  were  later  slaughtered  and  eaten? 
And,  If  mercxuy  pollution  Is  concentrating 
through  the  food  chain  in  flsh — who  Is  It 
that  is  most  apt  to  live  on  a  diet  of  flsh 
taken  from  polluted  streams  and  coastal 
waters.  The  poor.  And  where  do  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thU  country's  poor  populace  reside — 
In  the  metropolitan  wilderness. 

Where  do  you  And  unvented  gas  heaters 
that  can  sicken  and  kill  with  carbon 
monoxide  fumes?  Where  are  you  likely  to  get 
tainted  or  adulterated  food?  Not  on  Miami 
Beach. 

Who  goes  down  in  the  mines  and  gets 
"black  lung"?  Or  gets  skin  cancer  from  coal 
tar?  or  bysslnosls  from  cotton  dust  In  the  tex- 
tUe  mills? 

We're  all  breathing  a  certain  amount  of 
lead  these  days — and  It's  not  good  for  any  of 
us.  But  whose  children  are  being  poisoned 
by  the  lead  paint  chips  off  old  tenement 
walls? 

Who  suffers  moat  from  living  In  the  metro- 
politan wUdemess  with  the  polluted  air.  the 
crowding,  the  noise,  the  rodents,  the  garbage 
of  our  cities?  The  lack  of  open  spaces  and 
greenery?  Not  the  rich  or  the  middle  class, 
who  can  afford  to  get  away  from  these  things. 

Believe  me.  these  are  not  inconsequential 
things — they  may  well  be  among  the  most 
important  factors  that  hold  people  In  an  un- 
breakable cycle  of  poverty.  Anyone  who  Is 
concerned  with  the  social  and  economic  in- 
equities of  our  society  has  simply  got  to  be 
concerned  with  the  environment  (the  metro- 
politan wilderness,  too)  in  which  people  live. 

Now  we  find  that  we  have  built  cities 
(within  the  metropolitan  wilderness)  that 
are  almost  unliveable;  we  have  allowed  vast 
areas  of  rural  America  to  be  emptied  of  peo- 
ple and  promise  and  have  filled  our  crowded 
cities  with  the  victims  of  rural  blight;  we've 
biillt  "high-speed"  highways  on  which  "high- 
speed" cars  move  at  horse  and  buggy  rates; 
we  have  built  an  Industrial  system  that 
gives  us  an  affluence  never  l>efore  seen  in  the 
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world — and  that  pollutes  the  very  air  and 
water  on  which  our  lives  dep>end. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add — before  I  am  cast 
with  the  ecology  "subversives" — that  these 
oontradictloiis  (Le.  about  the  metropoUtan 
wilderness)  are  certainly  not  unique  to  otir 
own  Nation.  They  are  being  confronted  by 
every  developed  and  developing  country,  in- 
cluding those  having  totalitarian  communist 
regimes.  In  other  words,  the  same  kind  of 
•funnel  vision"  seems  to  have  aflllcted  all 
societies  in  their  single-minded  pursuit  of 
technological  and  econonvlc  progress. 

In  our  country  we  have  flnaUy  come  to 
■ee  that  these  things  diminish  the  quality 
of  life  for  all,  and  people  are  beginning  to 
aak  themselves  where  we  went  wrong.  For  the 
fliBt  time,  it  seems  to  me,  Americans  are 
beginning  to  reassess  the  values  and  view- 
points of  the  past  that  have  been,  until  re- 
cently, enshrined  in  many  minds  as  the  sa- 
cred cow  of  the  "free  enterprise  system"  or 
the  "American  Way."  They're  beginning  to 
take  a  more  wfioliatic  ecological  view  of  our 
economic,  social  and  political  philosophies. 
Being  the  optimist  today,  I  can  visualize 
Joeeph  Penfold's  sought  after  dream  that  I 
work  hard,  why? — "If  we  can't  provide  a 
liveable  environment  for  everybody,  we  can't 
provide  It  for  anybody." 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  is 
re-examining  its  role  in  the  fight  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  environment.  The  Office  of 
Urban  Environment  was  established  in  July, 
1972  when  It  had  become  evident  that  the 
need  to  act  on  urban  environmental  prob- 
lems requires  special  attention  by  the  League. 
League  President  Roy  Crockett  established 
the  first  national  Urban  Environment  Com- 
mittee broadly  representative  of  the  League's 
membership — Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
Maryland,  Callfomla,  and  Mlruiesota. 

Hopefully  today  there  are  few  who  are  \ui- 
aware  of  the  ecological  devastation  of  pollu- 
tion but  our  awareness  must  go  further  to 
an  understanding  of  the  bearing  this  has  on 
the  human  community.  Tlie  League  has 
championed  purity  of  water,  value  of  wild- 
life, clarity  of  air  and  stewardship  of  the 
land.  We  want  to  see  these  objectives 
achieved  in  meeting  the  needs  of  conununl- 
ties  throughout  the  nation.  Among  the  most 
pressing  needs  are  those  found  in  our  metro- 
politan wilderness,  in  our  urban  communities 
and  within  those,  in  the  neighborhoods 
which  suffer  greatest  from  the  Ul  effects  of 
pollution. 

I  have  been  under  the  sklUful  hand  and 
mind  of  Joe  Penfold  who  fathered  the 
League's  interest  in  urbcm  environment  con- 
cerns and  who  asked  me  to  direct  such  ef- 
forts. Since  then,  the  Office  of  Urban  Envi- 
ronment (OUE)  has  had  a  five-point  plan: 
Promoting  active  urban  membership; 
Developing  conservation  and  environ- 
mental education  programs  directed  to 
urban  dweUers; 

Stimulating  urban  environmental  action 
programs: 

Establishing  conservation  areas  outside 
urban  boundaries  accessible  to  urban  chil- 
dren; and 

Promotion  of  urban  citizens  Involvement 
In  environmental  planning  and  decision  mak- 
ing. 

We  see  this  as  a  freeh  approach  to  the 
metropolitan  wilderness. 

We  Ijelleve  that  the  problems  of  the  envi- 
ronment have  not  been  examined  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  urban  dweller.  Such  ex- 
amination will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
League  and  hopefully,  the  raising  of  ques- 
tions win  stimulate  the  OUE  programs  to 
discover  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  re- 
sult in  solid  achievements.  For  example,  otir 
steadfast  fight  to  get  900  acres  of  land  turned 
over  to  the  citizens  of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
the  use  of  the  open  space  and  waterfront 
area  to  be  for  the  public  at  large  at  Ana- 
ooetla-BoUlng  Field.  A  symposium  we  orga- 
nized and  a  petition  for  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  attracted  the  attention  of 
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some  congressmen  and  with  their  aid  wh&t 
was  a  loat  cause  has  been  turned  to  favor 
the  Anaooetia  community  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  we  must  explore  preventa- 
tive measTires  for  the  future  and  even  more 
Importantly,  explore  ways  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  urban  dweUer  and  to 
Involve  hlm/us  in  that  objective.  Our  16 
urban  project  cities  are  a  big  plus  in  that  di- 
rection. 

We  must  listen  not  only  to  the  advice  of 
technical  experts  but  alao  to  those  who  are 
moat  affected  by  the  plight  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment. I  encourage  your  suggestions  both 
as  to  what  the  problems  are  and  what  can  be 
done.  No  one  person  or  organization  can 
single-handedly  solve  the  vast  urban  prob- 
lems but  each  can  play  a  part  in  aasuring 
that  in  the  future  our  cities  will  be  pleasant 
and  healthy  for  all  who  cbooee  to  live  in  an 
urban  environment. 


AN  INFORMED  MEMBERSHIP  IS  AN 
ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we 
have  heard  facts  and  figures  quoted  re- 
garding the  various  trade  restrictions 
imposed  on  U.S.  products  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  effect  on  American 
workers  and  their  jobs.  Similar  testi- 
mony hsis  been  given  before  various  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  correcting  these  Inequities. 

Invariably,  the  source  of  the  quoted 
material  or  testimony  is  a  well-informed, 
knowledgeable  individual  who  serves  as 
the  representative  of  a  group  or  orga- 
nization concerned  over  the  situation. 
Rarely,  have  we  actually  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  the  worker  him- 
self. Because  he  cannot  afford  to  take 
time  off  from  his  job  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, he  must  rely  on  a  spokesman  to 
get  his  message  across  to  Congress. 

However,  I  assure  you  the  worker,  too, 
is  well  informed  about  our  Nation's  trade 
problems.  As  an  example,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Labor  Journal.  The  journal  is  a  news 
letter,  published  by  Local  1557,  USWA, 
in  the  city  of  Clairton,  Pa.,  whose  mast- 
head proclaims  "An  Informed  Member- 
ship Is  An  Active  Membership." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article,  written  by  a 
steelworker,  cites  several  developments  in 
international  trade  which  have  as  their 
common  denominator  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can jobs.  The  article  follows: 
VS.  Cass  Go  Abroad  Mnrus  Motors — mtv 
Jobs 
These  days,  even  If  an  American  auto  com- 
pany can  export  cars  to  a  foreign  country, 
those  autoe  are  often  sent  minus  some  es- 
sential parts — such  as  engines. 

This  is  because  of  an  anti-free  trade  de- 
vice iised  by  some  nations  known  as  "local 
content"  law.  These  laws,  which  exist  in  dif- 
ferent forms  in  most  so-called  "developing 
countries"  and  such  nations  as  Canada,  Mex- 
ico. Spain  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  require  that 
a  certain  p>ercentage  or  certain  parts  of  goods 
sold  there  must  be  made  In  that  country.  In 
other  words,  these  nations  decide  In  advance 
Just  how  much  of  your  product  they  will 
allow  to  come  in. 
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So  American  Motors  is  in  the  position  at 
sending  1974  Hornet  models  to  South  Africa 
without  engines.  The  engines  that  wUl  go 
Into  the  cars  will  be  South  African-made 
General  Motors  products. 

In  this  case,  between  1,400  and  1,500  mo- 
torless  American  Motors  cars  will  go  to  South 
Africa — and  the  jobs  that  would  have  pro- 
duced the  motors  in  the  UJ3.  wiU  be  hunt^^^ 
over  to  South  Africa. 

NEW  AMERICAN  CAR  TO  MAKE  DEBITr 

A  new  "American"  car  is  about  to  make 
Its  debut.  Volvo,  the  Swedish  auto  maker, 
has  announced  plans  to  "build"  autos  in 
the  U.S.  at  a  $100  million  plant  In  Chesa- 
I>eake,  Va.  Production  is  planned  to  start 
late  in  1976  at  an  annual  rate  of  some  30.000 
cars.  This  will  be  expanded  to  100,000  by 
1980.  Workers  in  the  plant  wUl  be  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  by 
1980  will  number  some  3,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  parts  for  the  Volvo  will 
be  Imported  from  Sweden.  The  plant  wUl 
merely,  at  first,  be  an  asaembly  plant. 

This  pleases  S.  J.  Strasburg.  a  New  York 
City  Volvo  dealer.  He  says:  "This  will  help 
UB  put  to  quiet  aU  that  garbage  about  Buy 
American."  Sure,  with  a  foreign  named  car 
of  aU-Swedish-made  parts  put  together  in 
the  former  colony  of  Virginia,  how  Ameri- 
can can  you  get? 

RUSSIANS  ASK  COMING — WITH  TSACIORa 

American  farmers  may  soon  be  plowing 
ground  with  Russlan-bullt  tractors  for  the 
growing  of  American  wheat  to  seU  to  the 
Russians. 

This  likelihood  of  Sovlet-manufactund 
products  at  home  is  to  take  place  regardleaa 
of  the  current  trade  biU's  special  benefits  to 
the  Russians. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  a  com- 
pany in  Canada  which  sells  tractors  imported 
from  Russia  is  planning  to  move  into  the 
VjS.  markets  next  year.  The  company,  Bela- 
rus Sales,  Is  American -ovmed.  In  partnership 
with  Belarus  Equipment  of  Canada,  which 
ia  Soviet-owned,  it  already  Is  selling  Russian- 
built  tractors  in  Canada. 

Belarus  Sales  figiires  that  Its  planned 
move  to  MUwaukee  In  1974  wUl  put  it  within 
reach  of  the  bulk  of  the  $8.5  billion  VB. 
market  for  farm  machinery. 

Belarus  Is  not  the  only  company  with  the 
idea  of  selling  tractors  made  by  Communist 
bloc  countries  in  the  VS.  Auto-Tractor, 
which  Is  a  Rumanian  product,  is  joining  with 
the  Canadian  province  of  Saskatchewan  to 
buUd  a  tractor  assembly  plant  there  from 
which  it  hopes  to  Invade  the  U.S.  tractor 
market. 

REPORT  ON  TAIWAN  SHOWS  HOW  UJS.  JOBS 
VANISH 

A  classic  example  of  how  U.S.  jobs  have 
been  exported  in  the  electronics  Industry  Is 
provided  by  a  recent  report  on  how  well  Tai- 
wan is  doing  selling  television  sets  in  the 
U.S. 

The  report,  which  appeared  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  says  that  sales  of  Taiwan-made 
TV  sets  are  booming.  By  the  end  of  1972, 
Taiwan's  sales  to  the  U.S.  were  $314.4  mlUlon, 
second  only  to  Japan. 

These  sets  which  are  sold  to  Americana 
come  from  American  companies  which  closed 
down  production  in  the  UJS.  and  moved  to 
Taiwan. 

Last  year,  five  of  Taiwan's  10  largest  ex- 
porters were  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  electronics 
firms — RCA,  Phllco-Ford,  Admiral,  General 
Instnmient  and  Zenith.  And  most  of  the 
profits  in  Taiwan  electronics  industry  come 
from  trade  with  U.S. 

"Last  year."  the  report  continued,  "more 
than  $257  million  of  made-ln-Talwan  radioa 
and  televisions  were  sold  to  the  U.S.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  Taiwan  was  the 
U.S.  largest  supplier  of  foreign-made  black- 
and-white  television  sets — selling  nearly  two 
times  as  many  as  J^>an. 

The  article  added:  "The  majority  of  theee 
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consumer  goods  were  produced  In  American- 
owned  factories,  making  use  ot  materials 
Imported  primarily  from  Japan  and,  of 
oouzee,  Taiwanese  labor." 

With  the  help  of  these  "American"  prod- 
ucts— which  are  made  in  Taiwan  at  the  ex- 
pense of  VS.  Jobs  and  production — Taiwan's 
trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  in  1972  was  $686 
million,  which  Is  larger  than  that  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  whole  European  Economic 
CJommunlty. 

Buy  American — support  Burite-Hartke. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS— 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  12.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
testfiled  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational   Organizations    and    Move- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  This  subcommittee  is  focus- 
ing on  the  international  protection  of  hu- 
man rights.  In  this  time  of  massive  de- 
privation of  civil  liberties  all  over  the 
world,   only  the  most  dramatic  cases 
catch  our  attention.  At  the  moment  these 
are     Chile,    Vietnam,    and    the    Soviet 
Union.  In  the  heat  of  debate  and  rhet- 
oric one  loses  sight  of  the  basic  historic 
reality.  The  deprivation  of  human  rights 
is  not  an  historic  accident  or  the  product 
of  Inherently  evil  people.  It  is  the  product 
of  particular  values  and  historic  circum- 
stances that  do  yield  to  analysis.  When 
people  are  intolerant  of  others  and  seek 
to  resolve  conflicts  by  suppression  rather 
than  debate  and  compromise,  it  is  hu- 
man rights  that  suffer.  I  have  chosen  a 
typical  case  in  the  Philippines  to  drive 
home  one  further  point.  If  the  United 
States  were  not  constantly  supplying  the 
military  and  economic  resources,  gov- 
ernments like  that  of  Marcos  in   the 
PWUpplnes  would  not  have  the  means 
and     opportunities,     no     matter     what 
motives  were  present,  to  avoid  facing 
conflict  and  beginning  the  process  of 
meaningful  resolution. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  enough  from 
the  tragedy  of  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam to  recognize  the  symptoms  and  not 
repeat  tragedies  elsewhere.  I  urge  your 
attention  to  the  pre.^jent  circumstances  in 
the  Phillnplnes  examined  in  my  testi- 
mony which  now  follows: 

TBSTtMONT  OF  CONOHESSWOMAN  BEIXA  S. 
ABZX7G 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  enormous  task  Im- 
plicit In  the  series  of  resolutions  and  bills 
on  human  rights  which  you  are  considering. 
I  want  to  commend  their  spirit  at  the  onset. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  do  not  permit  other 
people  basic  freedoms  or  clvU  liberties  be- 
cause of  any  given  set  of  laws  or  Institutions. 
Freedom  requires  at  least  the  tolerance  of 
diversity.  Tolerance  Is  a  rare  commodity  In 
a  world  where  most  people  are  taught  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  existence  Is  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  material, 
political  and  social  power.  Diversity  threat- 
ens by  upsetting  the  rules  of  competition 
and  by  conjuring  up  alternate  values  and 
models,  alternate  realities.  It  Is  thus  not 
accidental  that  the  Junta  In  Chile  and  the 
rulers  In  Saigon  and  ManUa,  to  mention  but 
three,  deny  fundamental  liberties  to  their 
peoples. 
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To  hope  to  change  thla  millennial  human 
quandary  by  affording  the  United  Nation* 
greater  powers  Is  a  noble  vision.  But  human 
beings  and  governments  act  out  of  means, 
motives,  and  opportunities.  To  change  mo- 
tives Is  an  enormous  long  term  political 
process  that  will  not  get  off  the  ground  aa 
long  as  the  resources  of  the  world  are  so 
maldistrlbuted  and  so  finite  both  within 
each  society  and  between  the  developed  and 
less  developed  countries.  For  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  serious  progress  In  this  area 
It  must  be  given  more  than  the  power  to 
embarrass.  It  must  be  given  substantive  po- 
litical power  and  a  substantial  economic 
base. 

Thus  while  I  commend  the  accretions  of 
power  envisioned  In  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  by  these 
resolutions  and  favor  their  passage,  I  shall 
today  urge  your  attention  spedflcally  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10455.  For  this  bill  envisages 
more  than  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  for 
Humanitarian  Affairs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  Is  Itself  a  promising 
Idea.  This  bill  also  offers  a  concrete  way  to 
change  people's  opportunities  and  means  and 
therefore  to  change  behavior.  If  we  cannot 
educate  governments  to  tolerate  their  citi- 
zens and  to  grant  basic  human  freedoms,  we 
can  diminish  significantly  the  means  and 
thus  the  opportunities  for  totalitarian  be- 
havior. It  would  Indeed  have  an  extremely 
sobering  and  humanizing  effect  on  many 
nations  If  It  were,  as  la  provided  In  Section 
4of  H.R.  10455: 

"The  policy  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
terminate  all  military  assistance  and  sales  to 
any  government  committing  serious  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  and  to  suspend  any 
economic  assistance  directly  supportive  of  the 
government  committing  such  violations." 

It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  docilment  for 
you  the  extreme  cases  of  contemporary  Chile 
or  South  Vietnam  where  American  aid  has 
played  a  major  role  In  creating  conditions 
under  which  people  are  dally  seized,  tortured. 
Incarcerated  and  even  executed  without  any 
semblance  of  Justice.  If  the  Chilean  military 
had  not  been  granted  some  $28  million  of 
mlUtary  aid  In  FY  72  and  73  (and  $11  mU- 
lion  more  this  current  fiscal  year),  they 
would  scarcely  have  been  so  ready  and  capa- 
ble of  overthrowing  a  legally  elected  govern- 
ment. And  If  the  United  States  and  the  mul- 
tinationals had  not  adversely  manipulated 
both  national  and  InternatlonEa  economic 
conditions,  the  Allende  government  might 
well  have  worked  Its  way  past  whatever  Ini- 
tial policy  mistakes  It  made. 

It  takes  little  unaglnatlon  as  weU  to  draw 
the  much  less  subtle  correlations  between 
granting  $2  to  $2  5  billion  a  year  of  mUltary 
and  economic  aid  to  the  government  of  Pres- 
ident Thleu  and  the  particular  policies  he 
pursues.  Indeed  If  the  United  States  did  not 
supply  85-90%  of  the  total  resources  of  the 
GVN,  that  government  would  not  even  exist. 
As  It  Is  we  permit  Thleu  the  luxury  of  a  1.1 
mUUon  man  army  and  a  122.000  man  police 
force.  Thleu  has  no  need  to  tolerate  diversity 
of  opinion  and  he  doesn't.  As  I  have  testified 
In  detail  elsewhere  (see  the  Congressional 
Record,  September  13,  1973,  p.  29747.  and 
October  3,  1973,  p.  E6260),  the  painful  results 
are  currently  some  100 — 200,000  political  pris- 
oners, a  computeriezd  system  of  national 
identity  cards  Ideal  for  the  most  modern 
totalitarian  harassment,  imd  an  ongoing  clvU 
war  which  threatens  ominously  to  reescalate 
In  the  near  future.  It  Is  a  profound  tragedy 
that  we  BO  mlseducated  the  present  ruling 
class  of  South  Vietnam  through  two  decades 
of  "aid"  programs.  But  it  Is  unconscionable 
that  we  perpetuate  the  destruction  of  clvU 
liberties  by  supplying  Thleu  with  the  means 
and  opportunity  as  well  as  the  values. 

Chile  and  South  Vietnam  are  admittedly 
extreme  cases  of  the  abuse  of  human  rights. 
I  want  to  focus  your  attention  today  on  the 
Philippines  which  has  Just  completed  Its  first 
year  under  the  martial  law  of  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos.  My  Interest  In  the  PhUlp- 
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pines  was  heightened  by  my  recent  visit  there 
as  part  of  a  Congressional  fact-flndlng  tour. 
Reports  In  the  American  press  on  Intehtti 
Philippine  conditions  have  often  been  posl- 
tlve  over  the  last  year.  Daniel  Southerland 
In  The  ChrUtian  Science  Monitor  on  Sep- 
tember 21  found  the  Philippines  happy  with 
martial  law.  If  one  looked  beyond  the  head- 
lines, however,  Mr.  Southerland  was  talking 
about  the  happiness  of  domestic  and  foreign 
businessmen.  If  one  were  to  go  beyond  the 
media  Image  projected  by  Marcos  the  realities 
for  the  ordinary  Filipinos  are  not  so  happy. 
Martial  law  has  permitted  Marcos  to  end 
the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly 
guaranteed  to  the  PhUlppine  people  by  their 
constitution.  See  for  example  The  New  York 
Times  of  AprU  3,  1973  for  a  study  of  Marcos' 
attempts  to  overrun  the  PhUlppine  Supreme 
Court.  Marcos  has  prohibited  aU  constitu- 
tional methods  of  political  oppoeltlon.  Thou- 
sands of  PhUlppine  citizens  languish  in  Jail 
others  have  been  forced  Into  the  political 
underground,  and  stUl  others  have  turned 
to  guerilla  resistance.  There  Is  no  way  to  get 
an  exact  account  of  political  prisoners  Var- 
ious foreign  newspapers  mention  roimd 
numbers  of  5  to  10,000.  But,  as  private  letters 
Indicate,  this  Is  considered  too  low  by  some 
who  know  better  the  rural  scene  where  there 
are  many  provincial  and  town  Jails  filled  with 
people  arrested  at  the  slightest  provocation 
by  the  mUltary  authorities. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  political  prisoners  are 
abused.  Episodes  have  occurred  from  the  early 
days  of  martial  law  as  newspaper  stories  (e  g 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  October  30,  1972) 
and  private  letters  to  foreigners  have  re- 
ported. Food  and  living  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  Torture  is  believed  to  be 
fairly  common  although  only  a  few  cases  can 
be  well  documented.  Random  censoring  of 
malls  Inhibits  communication  as  Philippines 
exUes  here  report.  Once  arrested,  prisoners 
can  sit  in  JaU  Indefinitely  before  t)elng 
brought  to  trial.  Even  before  martial  law 
prisoners  could  sit  for  years  without  being 
tried,  especially  if  the  charges  were  "political 
crimes."  Now  there  Is  not  even  the  facade  of 
habeas  corpus  as  the  Honolulu  publication 
Pahayag  reported  on  August  9,  1973.  Trials 
are  by  mUltary  tribunal  with  predictable  re- 
sults. One  celebrated  case,  that  of  Senator 
Aquino,  was  reported  In  the  PhUlppine  Times 
(August  31,  1973).  The  Government  censored 
press  did  report  recently  that  some  political 
prisoners  have  been  released.  It  Is  Important 
however,  to  know  that  ex-prlsoners  are  sub- 
ject to  various  harassments  and  have  often 
been  rearrested  with  no  media  attention. 

Detention  of  political  prisoners  Is  a  most 
obvious  and  tangible  abrogation  of  human 
rights  in  a  society.  In  the  PhUlpplnes  they  are 
only  one  example  In  a  society  beset  by  a 
profoundly  complex  multi-faceted  civil  war. 
This  la  not  the  place  to  detail  the  American 
role  In  the  creation  of  this  war.  The  long  his- 
tory of  American  manipulation  and  control 
of  the  Philippine  economy  and  government 
Is  famUlar  to  the  committee.  What  needs 
stressing  is  that  the  Philippines  is  a  sadly 
typical  example  of  a  dictatorship  propped  up 
in  large  measure  by  American  aid.  Early  this 
spring  the  Wall  Street  Journals  ManUa  cor- 
respondent reported  a  prominent  Philippine 
politician,  who  preferred  to  remain  anony- 
mous, as  saying  that  many  Filipinos  under- 
stood that  if  It  were  not  for  the  support  of 
the  United  States.  Marcos  would  not  last  a 
month.  This  may  be  extreme  but  It  points  up 
the  basic  tie. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  one-sided, 
executive  commitment  to  this  unconstitu- 
tional Philippine  regime.  Although  It  re- 
mains unspoken,  its  reality  can  be  measured 
by  the  Increased  aid,  up  $16  mUlion  to  a  $100 
million  request  from  Congress  for  FY  74 
mUltary  and  economic  support  to  the  Marcos 
government.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  on  S.  2336  (p.  18)  shows  a 
declining  but  ongoing  public  safety  program. 
Thus  the  Marcos  police  who  are  imprison- 
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log  bis  critics  are  at  least  In  part  trained 
%dA  equipped  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. An  FY  74  request  for  $30  mlUlon  of 
military  aid  (up  $10  mUllon  from  last  year) 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Philippine  troops  maintaining  "order"  In  the 
countryside  are  In  part  armed  and  supplied 
by  the  United  States.  Marcos  Is  not  even  con- 
tent with  destroying  the  freedoms  of  the 
Philippine  people  at  home  to  keep  himself 
In  power.  He  Is  also  attempting  to  negotiate 
an  extradition  treaty  with  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration In  order  to  be  able  to  sUence 
through  Intimidation  those  opponents  of  his 
regime  who  have  found  refuge  In  this 
country. 

It  Is  sometimes  dlfScult  for  Americans  to 
step  outside  their  country  and  their  culture 
^n«i  to  Imagine  how  military  and  economic 
aid  becomes  the  means  for  the  destruction 
of  civil  liberties.  I  have  In  my  files  perhaps 
two  dozen  reports  on  the  Philippines  that 
show  particular  incidents  of  the  total  Intoler- 
ance of  poUtlcal  dissent  and  organization  on 
campuses  (the  HotmIuIu  Advertiser,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1972,  October  25,  1973,  and  October 
31,  1972  are  three) .  the  harassment  and  dra- 
gooning of  whole  blocks  and  neighborhoods 
of  poor  urban  residents  (the  Bulletin  To- 
day, one  of  the  three  official  Philippine  news- 
papers, September  19,  1973  e.g.)  the  abuse 
and  mindless  relocation  of  squatters  (the 
Bulletin  Today,  April  12.  1973  e.g.),  and  the 
terrorism  and  excesses  In  rural  areas  where 
control  of  subordinate  police  and  axmj  offi- 
cers Is  even  more  limited  (See  Pahayag  US, 
April,  1973).  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
one  short  report  of  an  episode  from  Dnma- 
guete  City  In  Negros  Oriental  province.  It 
was  written  in  mid  summer  by  a  Filipino 
under  the  pseudonym  of  George  Fellclano, 
and  will  appear  In  Pahayag  this  month: 

"Military  excesses  are  expected  dally  oc- 
curences in  areas  where  war  actually  rages 
like  Mindanao  or  Blcol.  But  In  peaceful 
towns,  their  stupidity  and  cruelty  never 
ceaaes  to  surprise.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  near-daily  occurences. 
Dumaguete  City,  the  capital  of  Negros  Ori- 
ental, has  witnessed  no  rebel  activity.  Un- 
like Bacolod  or  IloUo,  one  bears  practically 
nothing  there  of  the  NPA  [New  Peoples 
Army,  a  leftist  guerilla  force].  Yet  the  fact 
of  Martial  Law  has  been  made  foolishly  palp- 
able to  the  residents  of  this  otherwise  peace- 
ful city  througb  violent  acts  conunltted  by 
the  military. 

"Last  June,  a  young  man,  known  through- 
out the  smaU  town  as  a  decent,  devout,  and 
apolitical  youth,  was  murdered  outright  by 
two  PC  (PhUlppine  Constabulary)  enlisted 
men.  The  young  man  played  the  organ  at  a 
local  hotel  restaurant.  Every  night  he  started 
playing  at  6:00  PM.  One  early  evening  at 
about  6:30  the  two  PC  came  Into  the  res- 
turant  and  ordered  the  young  man  to  play. 
He  politely  told  them  that  he  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  6:00  and  asked  them  to  wait. 
They  asked  once  more,  and  when  the  mu- 
sician once  more  politely  refused,  one  of  them 
took  out  his  gun  and  shot  him  on  the  spot. 
^t  was  the  fourth  unnecessary  murder  by 
the  PC  since  the  declaration  of  martial  law 
and  the  citizens  were  angry.  Military  author- 
ities forbade  radio  stations  to  announce  the 
time  and  place  of  the  funeral  and  made  It 
(Ufflcult  for  people  to  attend.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  turnout  for  the  funeral  was  large,  a  fact 
which  thoughtful  town  residents  Interpret 
as  an  act  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
populace. 

"The  two  soldiers  are  said  to  be  In  the 
Stockade  at  Camp  Crame  awaiting  trial, 
though  no  Information  is  available  about 
their  case.  The  major  military  response  to  the 
action  was  to  remove  the  Provincial  Com- 
mander of  Negros  Oriental.  But  rather  than 
charging  him  with  any  wrongdoing,  they 
have  simply  transferred  him  someplace  else 
where  he  can  continue  to  exercise  his  Ir- 
responsible authority. 

"The  murder  of  the  young  musician  fits 
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neatly  into  the  pattern  of  mindless  violence 
which  characterizes  life  In  the  countryside. 
In  the  short  run,  mUltary  terrorism  no  doubt 
serves  the  government's  purposes  by  fright- 
ening people  into  compliance.  But  In  the  long 
run  such  behavior  works  directly  against  the 
government's  goals.  The  population  of  Du- 
maguete City  knows  that  the  young  man 
who  was  killed  was  no  activist,  that  he  was 
a  polite,  decent  person.  These  otherwise  co- 
operative townspeople  are  angry  at  those 
who  murdered  him  and  the  authorities  who 
allow  murders  to  go  unpunished.  Each  time 
an  event  like  this  occurs,  their  anger  will 
grow  untU  one  day  their  sympathies  wUl  no 
longer  He  with  the  government  but  with  the 
revolutionary  forces.  Each  time  the  military 
commits  a  terrorist  act  like  this.  It  sows  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction." 

It  Is  too  late  to  preserve  the  human  rights 
of  the  organ  player  from  Dumaguete  but  It 
Is  not  too  late  to  begin  to  understand  why  he 
died.  Virtually  every  human  society  is  filled 
with  conflicts  among  elements  with  disparate 
political,  economic,  or  social  power.  If  the 
United  States  provides  the  means  for  con- 
flicts to  be  solved  by  force,  it  encotirages  such 
methods.  By  so  doing  this  country  becomes 
responsible  and  perpetuates  violence,  as  in 
the  ongoing  clvU  wars  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Philippines. 

There  Is  quite  evident  sentiment  In  this 
Congress,  which  I  share,  to  improve  the 
rights  of  certain  groups  like  the  Soviet  Jews 
by  political  pressure.  Congress  has  not  yet 
defined  what  constitutes  outside  Interference 
and  what  does  not.  But  we  have  no  place  In 
providing  economic  and  mUltary  aid  to  gov- 
ernments which  work  actively  to  destroy  hu- 
man rights.  I  urge  your  support  of  HJi. 
10455. 


LOWER  PHYSICAL  STANDARDS  FOR 
ENLISTING   IN  ARMED   FORCES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  13,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  study 
commissioned  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search says  that  the  Navy  could  ease 
its  present  recruiting  problems  by  relax- 
ing physical  standards  for  enlistees. 
These  recommendations  could  apply  to 
the  other  services  as  well. 

If  the  services  were  to  adopt  these  rec- 
ommendations it  would  be  a  big  break 
for  the  all-volunteer  concept.  If  the 
Pentagon  is  reaUy  serious  about  having 
an  all-volunteer  military,  it  will  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  this  study  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  The  study  suggests 
more  leniency  in  admissions  standards 
for  persons  with  impairment  of  the 
hands,  eye  trouble,  speech  impediments, 
disfigurements,  and  for  those  who  are 
overweight  or  have  high  blood  pressure. 

It  suggests  a  1-year  trial  of  enlistment 
for  evaluating  persons  admitted  under 
the  new  standards.  It  also  lists  certain 
Jobs  in  which  these  people  should  be  re- 
stricted. It  recommends  no  changes  in 
present  hearing  standards. 

The  effect  of  lowering  physical  stand- 
ards for  enlistment  would  be  to  raise 
the  overall  intelligence  level  in  the 
military  by  Increasing  the  manpower 
pool  from  which  the  services  can  choose. 
Recently,  as  the  services  have  attempted 
to  fill  their  quotas  for  the  all-volunteer 
force,  they  have  been  forced  to  accept 
more  men  with  low  Intelligence  scores. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  physical 
standards  would  not  result  in  the  reduc- 
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tlon  of  the- efiBciency  of  military  opera- 
tions. Many  jobs,  in  the  military  as  well 
as  In  the  civilian  sector  do  not  require 
men  in  perfect  physical  condition.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  need  a  combat-ready 
soldier  to  pound  a  typewriter  or  to  op- 
erate a  computer,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  many  servicemen  are  do- 
ing these  days. 

I  believe  that  lowering  physical  enlist- 
ment standards  for  the  military  is  one 
of  three  things  that  will  help  insure  the 
success  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  The 
oUier  two  would  be  to  recruit  more  wom- 
en and  to  civillanlze  a  greater  number  of 
military  jobs. 


AIR    POLLUTION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12.  1973 

Mr.  6arteR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  the  first 
of  a  series  of  studies  conducted  by  Dr. 
Jan  J.  Stolwljk  of  the  Department  of 
Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  at  Yale 
University  on  air  pollution. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies 
which  will  be  conducted  by  this  emi- 
nent scientists  with  the  capable  assist- 
ance of  many  prominent  members  of  the 
Yale  faculty. 

The  possibilities  projected  in  this  par- 
ticular paper  indicate  that  our  air  pollu- 
tion standards  may  well  be  incorrect  and, 
therefore,  that  our  standards  may  in- 
volve substances  of  lesser  toxicity  than 
others  emitted  through  exhausts  or 
stacks. 

The  study  follows: 
Am  Quality   CarrxRiA,   PtTBuc   Health  and 
QuAUTT   or  Life 

The  air  poUutlon  episode  In  Donora,  Penn- 
sylvania in  Octolser  1948  was  unparaUeled  In 
the  U.S.  for  Its  severity  and  for  the  effect  it 
has  had  on  subsequent  studies  and  regulatory 
activities.  UntU  then  air  poUutlon  had  been 
considered  for  its  effect  on  the  quality  of 
life.  After  Donora,  air  pollution  Is  prlmarUy 
considered  for  Its  effect  on  health,  with  a 
tendency  to  Include  quality  of  life  effects  as 
health  effects. 

Since  1948  a  very  considerable  body  of 
literature  has  developed  which  concerns  Itself 
with  the  health  effects  of  air  poUutlon.  This 
literature,  which  has  been  reviewed  on  many 
occasions  by  different  authors  and  by  groups 
and  committees,  however.  Is  subject  to  vary- 
ing, often  conflicting  Interpretations.  Re- 
search results  to  date  indeed  reveal  that  a 
variety  of  air  poUutants  have  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  on  the  quality  of 
human  life.  For  many  of  the  poUutants, 
the  effects  on  man  have  been  separately 
demonstrated  and  the  mechanisms  involved 
have  been  elucidated.  It  does  not  appear  Uke- 
ly  that  any  additional  health  effects  of  air 
pollutants  have  been  overlooked  and  not 
pointed  out  In  the  existing  literature. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  Is  continuing 
disagreement  between  scientists  with  regard 
to  the  available  evidence.  The  scientific  com- 
munity continues  to  be  questioned  by  poUtl- 
cal decision  makers  and  by  different  Interest 
groups,  and  it  Is  clear  that  the  avaUable  evi- 
dence does  not  allow  conclusive  statements 
about  the  quantitative  relationships  between 
air  poUutant  concentrations  and  health  ef- 
fects. 

The  reason  for  the  ambiguities  In  the  re- 
search results  are  weU  understood : 

(a)  The  scientific  quality  of  the  work  on 
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whlcb  the  reports  are  baaed  la  marred  by 
often  unavoidable  metbodologlcal  Impre- 
cision. 

(b)  In  general  evidence  based  on  experi- 
mental expoexue  of  healthy  subjects  or  ani- 
mals to  Individual  pollutants  Indicates  high 
threshold  concentrations. 

(c)  Epidemiological  evidence  is  often  com- 
promised by  multiple  correlations,  by  Inade- 
quacies in  pollutant  concentration  meastire- 
ments  and  by  Inadequate  definition  of  the 
susceptible  population. 

(d)  Many  primary  air  pollutants  can  pro- 
duce secondary  products  in  the  atmosphere 
or  can  combine  with  particulate  matter  with 
health  effects  which  can  be  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  primary  pollutants  as 
emitted. 

There  Is  unfortiuiately  very  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  further  research  will  pro- 
duce results  with  less  ambiguities  which  will 
allow  easier  decision  making.  The  question: 
"How  much  of  a  given  air  pollutant  can  we 
safely  tolerate?"  is  a  question  which  can  be 
addressed  to  the  scientific  community  but 
to  which  no  simple  answer  is  p>oeslbIe. 

Such  questions  have  been  designated  as 
trans-sclentl&c  questions  by  Alvln  Weinberg 
in  a  very  thoughtful  paper.  If  the  question 
does  get  posed  to  a  group  of  experta 
and  If  they  are  forced  to  provide  a  single 
answer  that  answer  will  tend  to  err  very 
much  on  the  safe  side  especially  when  safety 
will  be  the  only  consideration,  and  the  ex- 
perts are  not  held  accoiintable  for  direct 
costs  and  other  side  effects  of  adoption  of 
such  a  single  value. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  best  ap- 
procu^  to  determining  "safe"  concentration 
win  likely  be  found  If  we  first  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  a  quantitative  un- 
certainty exists  and  secondly  if  we  bring  leg- 
islative decision  makers  Into  the  standards 
and  criteria  setting  process. 

The  Yale  study  then  will  review  the  health 
effects  literature  with  that  purpose  In  mind. 
We  plan  to  establish  the  types  of  effect  and 
the  pollutant  concentration  range  Involved 
for  each  of  the  pollutant  species,  and  with 
special  emphasis  on  mobile  source  emissions. 
In  so  doing  we  will  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  effects  which  produce  or  aggravate 
disease,  and  effects  which  we  consider  to  be 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  in  much  the  same 
way  as  factors  such  as  noise,  crowding,  con- 
gestion or  economic  opportunity. 

We  believe  the  separation  of  effects  Into 
those  producing  or  aggravating  disease  and 
those  which  affect  the  quality  of  life  Is  an 
Important  one.  We  further  believe  that  those 
effects  which  produce  disease  and  which  may 
be  determined  more  objectively  should  be 
built  into  criteria  which,  protecting  the  pop- 
ulation against  such,  should  be  enforced 
rigorously  whenever  and  wherever  such 
threats  occur  by  all  available  means  and 
essentially  at  any  cost. 

Quality-of-llfe  effects  of  air  pollutants, 
however,  are  more  subjective  in  nature;  al- 
though objective  measurements  are  often 
possible,  they  are  related  to  the  source  or 
stimulus  and  not  to  the  actual  effect  on  a 
population.  It  Is  our  view  that  these  quality- 
of-llfe  effects  of  air  pollutants  and  pollution 
abatement  directed  at  Improving  quality  of 
life  are  an  area  where  conflicts  of  opinion 
and  value  Judgments  as  well  as  cost-benefit 
considerations  apply. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  conclude 
that  criteria,  standards  and  abatement 
strategies  in  these  areas  should  be  more 
flexible,  should  have  considerable  local  In- 
put, and  should  be  weighed  in  the  context 
of  other  factors  affecting  other  aspects  of 
the  quality  of  life. 

Our  review  of  the  health  effects  and  air 
quality  criteria  during  the  next  year  will 
thus  concentrate  on  providing  a  division 
between  effects  producing  or  aggravating  dis- 
ease, and  effects  on  the  quality  of  life.  For 
the    varlotis    Important    pollutants    we    will 
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identify  the  ranges  of  concentrations  in 
which  various  mechanisms  act  on  different 
parts  of  the  population.  Although  we  will 
moat  likely  need  to  revise  the  precise  cate- 
gories we  will  start  with  the  foUowlng  cate- 
gories which  we  win  attempt  to  assess  for 
the  several  types  of  air  pollutants: 

1.  Body  burden  effects:  Irreversible  ac- 
cumulation of  a  body  burden  of  disease  pro- 
ducing material.  When  airborne  material 
which  is  able  to  produce  disease  Is  Inhaled 
and  accumulated,  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
correcting  the  effect  of  a  quality  criterion 
which  Is  not  sufficiently  strict:  we  would 
expect  that  there  would  be  substantial  num- 
bers In  the  population  who  already  have 
accumulated  dangerous  amounts  of  material. 
Certain  types  of  particulate  material  niay 
be  in  this  category  and  It  is  obvious  that 
very  conservative  criteria  are  in  order.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  Important  components 
of  automotive  emissions  are  not  in  this 
category. 

2.  Irreversible  damage  or  Impairment:  If 
a  pollutant  causes  Irreversible  damage  or 
serious  functional  Impairment  In  healthy 
Individuals,  the  limits  of  acceptable  con- 
centration should  Ije  well  below  the  range 
In  which  such  effects  occiir.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less Important  to  Indicate  this  range  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  perspective  of  margins  of 
safety  and  potential  liability. 

3.  Reversible  damage  or  Impairment  of 
fxinctlon  In  healthy  Individuals  Is  also  to  be 
avoided  at  great  cost  when  such  reversible 
effects  are  likely  to  Impose  a  risk  of  cumula- 
tive damage. 

4.  There  are  In  each  population  groups 
with  pre-existing  disease  with  a  continuum 
of  severity.  Such  groups  tend  to  have  lower 
tolerances  to  a  number  of  environmental 
factors  Including  but  not  limited  to  different 
air  pollutants.  The  ranges  of  concentrations, 
and  the  number  of  Individuals  In  the  popu- 
lation should  be  taken  into  account  In  con- 
sidering air  quality  levels  for  different  air 
pollutants  for  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  this  segment  of  the  population 
high  atmospheric  temperature  and  water 
vapor  pressure  is  a  more  serious  threat  for 
the  urban  population  nationwide  than  are 
air  pollutants  at  current  levels.  This  segment 
of  the  population  Is  already  under  medical 
management  and  the  treating  physicians  can 
and  do  protect  such  susceptlbles  from  the 
special  environmental  threats.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  protect  highly  susceptlbles  from  all 
environmental  threats  nor  do  we  do  this  in 
similar  cases.  As  an  example,  substantial  seg- 
ments of  the  population  suffer  from  pollen 
allergy  and  although  parts  of  this  popula- 
tion are  severely  threatened  we  do  not  have 
criteria  for  pollen  concentration  and  we  do 
very  little.  If  anything,  to  reduce  environ- 
mental pollen  concentration. 

In  addition  to  effects  which  directly  im- 
pair health  or  ability  to  function,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  effects  which  lower  the 
quality  of  life  in  more  subjective  ways.  This 
can  be  due  to  slight  to  serious  discomfort 
such  as  in  smog-induced  eye  Irritation;  due 
to  Interference  with  sensory  perception  such 
as  in  reduced  visibility  or  with  odors  asso- 
ciated with  air  pollution;  or  due  to  aesthetic 
and  economic  damage  due  to  soiling  or  In- 
creased corrosion  rates.  As  far  as  air  pollutant 
emissions  are  concerned  they  take  their  place 
In  the  spectrum  of  quallty-of-llfe  factors 
with  such  other  consequences  of  the  type  of 
transportation  system  to  which  the  U-S.  Is  so 
strongly  committed:  transportation  Induced 
noise,  congestion,  land  use  effects,  etc.  Off- 
setting these  negative  factors  are  the  conse- 
quences which  are  seen  as  desirable  and 
which  brought  about  this  commitment  in  the 
first  place;  fast,  convenient  and  relatively 
cheap  personal  transportation. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  produce  a  com- 
prehensive and  generally  acceptable  listing  of 
air  pollution  effects  based  on  the  divisions 
outlined  above.  We  believe  that  even  an  In- 
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complete  and  somewhat  controversial  at* 
tempt  will  be  very  helpful  in  regaining  the 
persi>ectlves  required  for  an  optimal  but  not 
perfect  decision  making  process  if  the  current 
legislation  Is  reviewed. 

Some  very  interesting  observations  can  be 
made  from  the  very  start  regarding  automo- 
tive air  pollutants; 

1.  At  the  present  time  only  the  foUowlna 
emissions  are  likely  to  be  Involved  in  body 
burden  effects:  lead,  asbestos  and  poesiblv 
some  tire  particulates. 

2.  Carbon  monoxide  in  concentrations  like- 
ly to  occur  In  the  near  and  intermediate  fu- 
ture  will  have  mostly  reversible  health  effect* 
in  susceptible  classes  although  there  may  be 
a  very  slight  increase  in  mortality  in  very 
susceptible  groups.  Carbon  monoxide  will 
have  no  other  quallty-of-life  Implications. 

3.  Hydrocarbons  In  the  gas  phase  will  have 
no  direct  health  effects  but  will  operate 
mostly  through  secondary  poUutants,  and 
almost  exclusively  via  quallty-of-llfe  effects. 

4.  Nitrogen  oxides  wUl  have  their  effect 
again  mostly  on  quaUty-of-llfe  factors  with 
minimal  risks  for  health  at  current  concaa- 
tr  at  ions. 

We  will  document  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  produce  either  absolute  "safety"  or 
absolute  values  of  pollutant  concentration 
which  can  be  quantitatively  related  to 
thresholds  or  other  risk  levels. 

The  remainder  of  our  health  effects  study 
wUl  be  devoted  to  classifying  existing  reports 
with  regard  to  pollutant  concentration 
ranges  In  which  irreversible  and  reversible 
health  effects  of  different  types  occur  in  what 
segment  of  the  population.  We  will  describe 
the  continuum  and  Indeed  the  overlap  which 
exists  In  disease  producing  effects  and  qual- 
lty-of-life effects.  We  hope  that  in  thu 
fashion  we  can  clarify  the  ranges  of  pollutant 
concentration  which  properly  are  the  subject 
of  prescriptive  protective  regulation,  and  the 
ranges  which  are  Involved  in  quality-of-llfe 
considerations  which  we  feel  should  be  regu- 
lated more  flexibly,  perhaps  on  a  regional 
basis  and  where  direct  and  indirect  cost  of 
the  regulatory  effort  should  be  related  to  the 
perceived  improvement  in  total  quality  of 
life. 

nCiaSION  CONTROL  STRATKCIES  OF  THX  18T0 
CIXAN  An  ACT  COSTS,  EFPECTIVINXas  AND 
ALTiaNATIVES 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  differed  substan- 
tially from  earlier  Air  Quality  legislation  in 
its  implementation  strategies.  Especially 
with  respect  to  motor  vehicle  emissions  for 
which  specific  levels  of  reductlor  were  in- 
cluded In  the  Act,  it  has  brought  at>out  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  emlssiotis  frocn  new 
vehicles,  and  the  vehicle  population  will 
continue  to  produce  less  and  less  erf  the 
three  major  types  of  pollutants. 

Since  the  Act  was  passed,  a  number  of 
factors  have  emerged  which  were  not  and 
could  not  have  been  considered  during  the 
legislative  discussions. 

Some  of  these  factors  were  unknown  at 
the  time  because  the  technological  develop- 
ments required  could  not  be  precisely  fore- 
seen, and  their  cost  could  not  be  estimated. 

In  the  health  effects  data,  the  effects  pro- 
ducing or  aggravating  disease  or  producing 
Increased  mortality  were  not  completely  sep- 
arated from  what  we  would  classify  as  the 
quaUty-of-llfe  effects.  This  resulted  In  qual- 
lty-of-llfe threshold  values  which  certainly 
should  have  been  considered  In  a  cost  con- 
text, but  were,  in  fact,  considered  as  non- 
negotiable  health  criteria. 

Several  regional  implementation  plans,  es- 
pecially In  the  transportation  control  ele- 
ments, are  indicating  serious  difficulties  In 
meeting  air  quality  criteria  even  with  the 
mandated  emission  reductions. 

Estimates  of  overall  costs  of  automotlTe 
emission  controls  are  becoming  progressive- 
ly higher  with  the  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Emission  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  estimating  an  eventual  increment 
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ot  $25  billion  annually  over  the  comparable 
1970  costs.  This  would  ^pear  to  be  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  air  pollution  in  the  XJB.  which  is  esti- 
mated by  the  RECAT  Committee  report  to 
tM  about  $16  billion;  or  the  total  health  cost 
of  air  pollution  which  Lane  and  Leskln  estl- 
niate  at  4.S%  of  all  health  costs  or  t6.1  bil- 
lion annually. 

Unfortunately  one  of  the  technological 
tide  effects  of  the  adopted  methods  for  auto- 
motive emission  control  at  the  mandated 
isvel  is  a  fairly  severe  fuel  consumption 
penalty  which  will  increase  total  fuel  de- 
mand m  the  face  of  diminishing  reso\u-ces, 
«nd  increasing  pressiu-e  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

In  the  critical  regions,  the  implementa- 
tion plans  mdlcate  a  requirement  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  total  vehicle  mllee 
driven  especially  diu-lng  peak  hours.  Al- 
though the  requirement  Is  clear,  it  Is  also 
becoming  clear  that  imleae  more  acceptable 
alternatives  are  provided  such  reductions 
are  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

We  are  exploring  the  feasibility  and  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  alternative 
strategies  which  might  accomplish  improve- 
ments in  the  quality-of-llfe  In  the  urban 
regions  mcludlng  reductions  in  air  pollut- 
ant emissions  by  automobiles. 


TOO  MANY  PEANUTS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sur- 
plus peanut  situation  Is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  money.  This  was 
pointed  out  In  an  October  1,  1973,  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  article  points  out,  for  Instance, 
that  the  peanut  surplus  has  cost  the  tax- 
payer In  the  vicinity  of  $70  million  last 
year.  I  submit  this  article  to  the  Con- 
GU88IONAL  RECORD  foF  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  because,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  that  is  not  peanuts: 
Hms's  THK  SrroATioN  ik  a  Nutshell:    U.S. 

Has  Too  Mant  Peantjts — Tke  Sthpltts  la 

VxHT  CosTLT,  So  Nrw  Uses  Ark  Sought; 

Do  PXANTtTB  HZLP  DUKKXKS? 

(By  MltcheU  C.  Lynch) 

WAsmMOTON. — Peanuts  make  a  floiu*  that 
doesn't  taste  like  peanuts;  some  think  this  la 
a  good  thing,  but  others  aren't  so  sure. 
Peanuts  may  enable  you  to  drink  more  at 
cocktaU  parties:  then  again,  they  may  not. 
Tliere  are  a  lot  of  bad  puns  In  peanuts.  And 
there  are  uses  for  peanuts  that  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Carver  never  dreamed  of. 

But  the  main  thing  about  peanuts  is  that 
there  are  too  many  of  them — and  that's 
driving  Earl  Butz  crazy. 

"You  can  quote  me  on  that,"  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  declares.  For  at  a  time 
when  world-wide  demand  for  many  U.8.  farm 
products  has  outrun  supply  and  sent  prices 
skyrocketing,  Mr.  Butz  has  a  problem  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  with  peanuts:  a  big 
surplus.  The  surplus  cost  taxpayers  $70  mil- 
lion last  year,  is  expected  to  cost  them  about 
$637  million  over  the  next  four  years  and  is 
generating  a  lot  of  bad  puns  right  now. 

There  are  those,  for  example,  who  like  to 
point  out  that  the  federal  cost  of  buying  up 
all  those  surplus  peanuts  Is  hardly,  well, 
peanuts.  There  is  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment official  who  says.  "We've  been  taking  a 
roasting  for  a  long  time." 

You  can  sum  up  the  peanut  situation — in 
a  nutshell,  of  course — like  this:   There  is  a 
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30-year-old  law  that  limits  the  nation's 
peanut  farmland  to  1.6  million  acres.  These 
are  alloted  on  "an  historical  basis,"  mean- 
ing that  only  land  that  was  devoted  to 
peanuts  three  decades  ago  can  be  used  for 
peanuts  today.  The  law  was  supposed  to  keep 
peanut  supply  In  line  with  peanut  demand. 
It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 

BO  MX    FACTS    AND    LORX 

The  reason  is  that  the  peanut  farms  turned 
to  new  fertilizers,  pest-killers  and  Irrlgatloi] 
equipment  and  promptly  grew  more  peanuts 
than  ever.  A  decade  ago.  they  were  reaping 
about  a  half  ton  of  peanuts  per  acre;  now 
it's  a  ton,  and  it  could  be  a  ton  and  a  half 
by  1980.  Peanut  consumption  Just  hasn't 
kept  pace.  In  the  196&-71  period,  for  example, 
national  output  bounded  ahead  by  110  mil- 
lion pounds,  but  national  consumption  In- 
creased by  only  31  mUllon  pounds. 

What  to  do?  Well,  one  obvious  answer  is  to 
get  everybody  to  eat  more  peanuts.  Another 
Is  to  go  George  Washington  Carver  one  bet- 
ter. (He,  of  course,  was  the  black  researcher 
who  figured  out  how  to  make  more  than  300 
products  from  peanuts,  ranging  from  ink  to 
soap  and  ersatz  coffee.)  Both  have  prompted 
no  end  of  study  in  the  Agrlcultxu*  Depart- 
ment. 

It  can  be  documented,  for  example,  that 
the  average  UJ3.  citizen  eats  about  seven  and 
a  half  pounds  of  peanuts  a  year.  This  comee 
out  to  about  three  and  a  half  potmds  of 
peanut  butter,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  salted 
peanuts,  another  pound  and  a  half  mixed 
with  candy  and  a  po\ind  of  what  the  depart- 
ment calls  "ballpark  r>eanuts,"  the  kind  sold 
with  their  shells  still  on. 

Now  the  department's  res^rch  center  in 
New  Orleans  is  working  on  ways  to  squeeze 
the  peanut  oil  from  peanuts  and  then  re- 
fill them  with  water.  This  would  take  out 
calories  and  presumably  open  up  new  mar- 
kets among  weight-watchers.  On  the  other 
band.  It  might  hurt  the  existing  market 
among  drinkers. 

Some  drinkers,  it  seems,  believe  that  by 
munchmg  peanuts  between  swigs  they  can 
coat  their  stomachs  with  peanut  oil,  thereby 
slowing  the  alcohol's  Inexorable  entry  into 
their  bloodstreams.  Other  drinkers  doubt 
this  and  swear  by  butter.  But  that's  another 
story. 

The  agricultural  researchers  also  report 
headway  in  their  efforts  to  make  charcoal 
and  plasterboard  from  peanut  bulla.  And 
they're  working  hard  on  that  high -protein 
peanut  flour,  to  be  added  to  regular  flour 
to  make  cookies  and  cakes  more  nutrltloua. 
This  flour,  as  previously  mentioned,  doesnt 
taste  like  peanuts,  although  some  researchers 
think  It  woiUd  be  better  U  it  did. 

Air    ACADEMIC    QT7SSTION 

Whether  Americans  eat  enough  peanuta  la 
rather  academic  to  the  peanut  farmers, 
though.  What  they  can't  seU  on  the  open 
market,  the  government  buys  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp,  The  CCC  then  sella 
most  of  the  surplua  overseas  but — here's  the 
clinker — at  the  prevaUlng  world  price,  which 
is  always  lower  than  the  price  the  CCC  paid 
farmers.  That's  how  the  CCC  lost  $70  mil- 
lion In  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Now  this  la  either  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  or 
a  pretty  good  situation,  depending  on  who 
you  are. 

"It's  what  one  could  caU  one  hell  of  a  rip- 
off,"  complains  one  critic  within  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  Not  so.  says  Sen.  Her- 
man Talmadge.  Democrat  Talmadge,  happens 
to  think  the  program  Is  a  good  idea,  perhapa 
because  he  la  from  Georgia  and  peanuta  are 
Georgla'a  biggest  cash  crop.  He  also  happens 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  This  la  why  even  the  critics  lis- 
ten when  he  says:  "A  cut  in  the  support 
program  would  be  disastrous  to  all  rural 
residents  who  depend  upon  the  economic  ac- 
tivity generated  by  peanuta." 
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MARCELLUS  MURDOCK  ENTERS 
EDITORS'  HALL  OP  FAME 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSA4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  11,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  recently 
named  Marcellus  Murdock,  the  late  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.,  to  the  Kansas  Newspaper  Editors 
Hall  of  Fame.  It  was  an  appropriate  and 
deserving  tribute  to  one  of  our  State's 
distinguished  newspaper  editors.  The 
Murdock  name  is  synonymous  with  jour- 
nalism and  progress  In  Wichita  and 
Kansas.  Marcellus  Murdock  was  a  mov- 
ing force  In  Wichita  until  his  death  in 
1970.  He  truly  earned  a  place  In  the  Edi- 
tors' Hall  of  Fame. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  article  from 
the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon  detail- 
ing the  honor  accorded  to  Mr.  Murdock 
by  the  Kansas  University  Journalism 
School.  The  article  follows: 

Editors  Induct  Mukoock  Into 
Hall  of  Famk 

Lawrencx,  Kans. — Marcellus  Murdock,  late 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  Publishing  Co., 
was  named  to  the  Kansas  Newspai>er  Edi- 
tors Hall  of  Fame  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Saturday. 

Murdock,  who  died  in  1970,  was  selected  by 
Kansas  editors  in  the  first  year  he  was  eligi- 
ble to  be  named.  Announcement  was  made 
during  KU  Editors'  Day  activities,  sponsored 
by  the  William  AUen  White  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

Also  on  the  program  were  talks  by  Chan- 
cellor Archie  Dykes  and  Richard  Smyser, 
editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  Oak  Rldger 
and  vice  president  of  the  Associated  Frees 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

In  tribute  to  Murdock,  Calder  Pickett.  KU 
Journalism  professor,  recaUed  the  beginning 
of  Kansas  Journalism  In  the  era  of  "bleeding 
E^ansas,"  when  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
forces  were  battling,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Wichita   City  Eagle  by  Murdock's  father, 

Marshall.  In  1872. 

Murdock,  bom  In  1883,  became  a  printer  on 
hlB  father's  paper.  At  19,  he  became  an  Eagle 
reporter,  covering  the  town  stockyards.  Later 
he  was  sent  to  Outhrle,  then  capital  of  In- 
dian Territory,  where  he  became  chief  corre- 
spondent In  the  area  that  soon  would  become 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  Pickett  said. 

Returning  to  Wichita.  Murdock  stayed  on 
the  news  staff  and  worked  his  way  up  to 
managing  editor  in  1903,  the  same  year  hia 
brother,  Victor,  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Murdock  became  a  crusader,  Pickett  said, 
and  sought  the  resignation  of  a  police  chief 
after  the  Eagle  learned  there  was  a  bawdy 
bouse  In  city  ball.  A  federal  grand  Jury  ended 
the  police  cblef's  career  by  Infilctlng  him  for 
poet  office  robbery. 

Murdock  became  publisher  of  The  Eagle  in 
1907.  Pickett  said  much  of  the  history  of  The 
Eagle  was  marked  by  its  competition  with 
The  Beacon,  first  published  by  Henry  J.  Allen 
and  then  sold  to  the  Levand  brothers  In  1928. 

After  the  Eagle  purchased  The  Beacon  in 
1960.  Murdock  said  competition  with  the 
Levands  had  "caused  the  brain  of  Marcellus 
Murdock  to  operate  at  its  full  capacity; 
whatever  was  there  got  Its  full  test." 

Pickett  noted  Murdock  received  many 
awards  during  his  career.  In  1961,  be 
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named  winner  of  the  eighth  William  Allen 
White  Award  for  Journalistic  Merit  of  the 
William  Allen  White  Foundation.  He  received 
s  doctorate  of  humane  letters  from  Wichita 
■University  in  1963  and  the  Brotherhood 
Award  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  In  1965. 

More  than  200  Journalists  from  across  the 
nation  honored  Murdock  at  a  testimonial  In 
1966. 

Murdock  loved  flying,  Pickett  recalled.  In 
1929.  he  was  breveted  a  pilot  by  OrvHle 
Wright  and  became  known  as  the  flying 
editor  of  Kansas.  He  flew  almost  every  kind  of 
plane,  Including  piloting  one  that  broke  the 
sound  barrier — when  he  was  80. 

Pickett  described  Murdock,  who  died  at  87. 
as  "a  gentleman,  as  a  warm  winning  person- 
ality," one  who  saw  himself  as  "a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  to  mediocrity." 
Though  he  would  not  have  called  himself  a 
philosopher,  Pickett  said,  Murdock  was  a 
man  of  comznon  sense.  In  hU  utterances 
about  the  role  of  the  press  and  In  his  beliefs 
about  how  all  men  should  live. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  LDDWIG  VON  MISES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  day — the  Middle  East  crisis,  the 
resignation  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
nomination  of  a  new  one,  the  struggle 
in  Congress  over  war  powers — we  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
great  economists  of  our  age,  a  man  who 
towered  in  his  profession,  a  man  whose 
unfailing  devotion  to  libertarian  econom- 
ic principles  served  as  the  principal  in- 
spiration for  an  entire  school  of  economic 
thought — the  Austrian  School.  I  speak  of 
Prof.  Ludwlg  von  Mises,  who  died  on  the 
10th.  at  the  age  of  92. 

In  an  "In  Memoriam"  feature  within 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dr.  William 
H.  Peterson,  a  former  New  York  Univer- 
sity faculty  colleague  of  Professor  von 
Mises",  summarized  the  force  of  Dr.  von 
Mises'  thinking  upon  several  generations 
of  economists,  as  follows: 

Professor  von  Mises  •  •  •  was  an  uncom- 
promising rationalist  and  one  of  the  world's 
great  thinkers.  He  buUt  hla  phUoeophlcal 
edifice  on  reason  and  Individualism,  on  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise.  He  started  with  the 
premise  that  man  ia  a  whole  being  with  his 
thought  and  action  tightly  Integrated  Into 
cause  and  effect — that  hence  the  concept  of 
"economic  man,"  controlled  by  Impersonal 
force.  Is  In  error. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  opposed  the  planned  society,  whatever 
Its  manifestations.  He  held  that  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  free  market  are  inseparable.  He 
gloried  In  the  potential  of  reason  and  man. 
In  sum,  he  stood  for  principle  in  the  finest 
tradition,  of  Western  civilization.  And  from 
that  rock  of  principle  during  a  long  and 
fruitful  life,  this  titan  of  our  age  never 
budged. 

At  this  point  In  the  proceedings,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  entirety  of  my  good  friend. 
Dr.  Peterson's  eulogy: 

Lirowio  VoN  Misrs :  In  Memoriam 
(By  William  H.  Peterson) 
Ludwlg    von    Mlsea — "Planning    fop    Free- 
dom"   1962.   "Lalssez  falre   doea   not  mean: 
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let  soulless  mechaiUcal  forces  operate.  It 
means:  let  Individuals  choose  how  they 
want  to  cooperate  In  the  social  division  of 
labor  and  let  them  determine  what  the 
entrepreneurs  should  produce.  Planning 
means:  let  the  government  alone  choose  and 
enforce  Its  ruUngs  by  the  apparatus  at  co- 
ercion and  compulsion." 

A  generation  of  students  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity's graduate  business  school  who  took 
the  economics  courses  of  Ludwlg  von  Mises 
remember  a  gentle,  diminutive,  soft-spoken 
white-haired  European  scholar — with  a  mind 
Uke  steel. 

Professor  von  Mises,  who  died  Wednesday 
at  the  age  of  92,  was  an  uncompromising  ra- 
tionalist and  one  of  the  world's  great  think- 
ers. He  built  bis  philosophical  edifice  on  rea- 
son and  Individualism,  on  freedom  and  free 
enterprise.  He  started  with  the  premise  that 
man  Is  a  whole  being  with  his  thought  and 
action  tightly  integrated  into  cause  and  ef- 
fect— that  hence  the  concept  of  "economic 
man,"  controlled  by  Impersonal  force,  is  in 
error. 

All  this  was  subsumed  under  the  title  of 
his  900-page  magnum  opus,  "Human  Ac- 
tion," first  published  in  1949.  Mr.  von  Mises, 
a  total  antl-totalltarlan  and  Distinguished 
Fellow  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, was  professor  of  political  economy  at 
New  York  University  for  a  quarter-century, 
retiring  In  1969.  Before  that  he  had  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Graduate  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Studies  in  Geneva.  And  before 
Geneva  he  had  long  been  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Vienna — a  professorship  which 
the  oncoming  Nazi  "Anschluss"  take-over  of 
Austria,  understandably,  terminated. 

Among  his  students  In  Vienna  were  Gott- 
fried Haberler,  Prederich  Hayek,  Prltz  Mach- 
lup,  Oskar  Morgenstern  and  Karl  Popper 
who  were  to  become  scholars  of  world  re- 
nown In  their  own  right. 

Starting  right  after  World  War  n,  Mr.  von 
Mises  gave  three  courses  at  NYU:  Socialism 
and  the  Profit  System,  Government  Control 
and  the  Profit  System,  and  Seminar  In  Eco- 
nomic Theory.  In  each  course  he  carefully 
established  the  primacy  of  freedom  in  the 
marketplace.  He  stated  that  the  unham- 
pered pricing  mechanism,  ever  pulling 
supply  and  demand  toward  equilibrium  but 
never  qiilte  reaching  it,  is  the  key  to  re- 
source optimization  and,  mdlrectly.  to  a  free 
and  creative  society. 

Mr.  von  Mises  believed  In  choice.  He  be- 
lieved that  choosing  among  options  deter- 
mines all  human  decisions  and  hence  the  en- 
tire sphere  of  human  action — a  sphere  he 
designated  as  "praxeology."  He  held  that  the 
types  of  national  economies  prevailing  across 
the  world  and  throughout  history  were 
simply  the  various  means  Intellectually,  if 
not  always  appropriately,  chosen  to  achieve 
certain  ends. 

His  litmus  test  was  the  extent  of  the  mar- 
ket; accordingly,  he  distinguished  broadly 
among  three  types  of  economies:  capitalism, 
socialism,  and  the  so-called  middle  way — tn- 
terventionlsm,  or  government  Intervention  In 
the  marketplace. 

A  BELIEF  IN  CHOICE 

Mr.  von  Mises  believed  In  government  but 
in  limited,  non-interventlonlstlc  government. 
He  wrote:  "In  stark  reality,  peaceful  social 
cooperation  is  impossible  if  no  provision  Is 
made  for  violent  prevention  and  suppression 
of  antisocial  action  on  the  part  of  refractory 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals."  He 
believed  that  while  the  vast  majority  of  men 
generally  concurs  on  ends,  men  very  fre- 
quently differ  on  governmental  means — 
sometimes  with  cataclysmic  results,  as  in 
the  various  applications  of  extreme  socialism 
In  fascism  and  communism  or  of  extreme  In- 
terventlonlsm  In  the  "mixed  economies." 

He  reasoned  that  regardless  of  the  type  of 
economy  the  tough  universal  economic  prob- 
lem for  the  Indlvidiial  in  both  bis  personal 
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and  political  capacities  Is  ever  to  reconcile 
ends  and  choose  among  means,  rationally 
and  effectively.  Free — I.e.,  noncoerced — indi- 
vidual choice  Is  the  key  to  personal  and  so- 
cietal development  If  not  survival,  he 
argued,  and  Intellectual  freedom  and'  de- 
velopment are  keys  to  effective  choices.  He 
declared:  "Man  has  only  one  tool  to  fight 
error — reason." 

Mr.  von  Mises  thus  saw  something  of  an 
either/or  human  deetlny.  While  man  coiiia 
destroy  himself  and  civilization,  he  could  also 
ascend — In  a  free  society.  I.e.,  a  free  econ- 
omy—to  undreamed-of  cultural,  intellectual 
and  technological  heights.  In  any  event, 
thought  would  be  decisive.  Mr.  von  Mises  be- 
lieved in  the  free  market  of  not  only  goods 
and  services  but  of  Ideas  as  well — In  the  po- 
tential of  human  intellect. 

The  failure  of  socialism,  according  to  Mr. 
von  Mtses,  lay  In  Its  Inherent  Inability  to  at^ 
tain  sound  "economic  calcxilatlon,"  in  Ite  de- 
nial of  sovereignty  to  the  consumer.  He 
argued  In  his  1922  work,  "Socialism,"  pub- 
lished five  years  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tlon  that  shook  the  world,  that  Marxist  eco- 
nomics lacked  an  effective  means  for  "eco- 
nomic calculation" — i.e.,  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  critical  resource-allocation  func- 
tion of  the  market  pricing  mechanism.  Thus 
Is  socialism  Inherently  self -condemned  to 
inefficiency  If  not  disorder,  unable  to  effec- 
tively register  supply  and  demand  forces  and 
consumer  preferences  In  the  marketplace. 

Socialism  must  fall  at  calcvQatlon  because 
an  effective  economy  Involves  the  slmulta- 
neovis  decisions  of  many  Individual  hiunan 
actors — which  creates  far  too  large  a  task 
for  any  central  platmlng  board,  argued  Mr. 
von  Mises. 

The  problem,  as  Mr.  Hayek  later  pointed 
out.  Is  of  the  use  of  knowledge  In  society.  A 
central  planning  board  cannot  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  the  decentralized  market.  To  do 
so  ultimately  would  be  to  require  the  central 
planning  board  to  know  as  much  as  each 
human  actor.  Thus  this  knowledge  Is  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  centralized  agency, 
even  with  the  aid  of  computers. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Oskar  Lange,  then 
of  the  University  of  California  and  later 
chief  economic  planner  of  Poland's  Polit- 
buro, recognized  the  challenge  of  the  von 
Mises  critique  on  Socialist  economic  calcula- 
tion. So  he  In  turn  challenged  the  Socialists 
to  somehow  devise  a  resource  allocatlve  sys- 
tem to  duplicate  the  efficiency  of  market  al- 
location. He  even  proposed  a  statue  In  bonw 
of  Mr.  von  Mises  to  acknowledge  the  Invalu- 
able service  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  School 
had  presumably  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
socialism  In  directing  attention  to  this  as  yet 
unsolved  question  in  Socialist  theory.  The 
statue  has  yet  to  be  erected  In  Warsaw's 
main  square. 

But  probably  to  Mr.  von  Mises  the  more 
Immediate  economic  threat  to  the  West  was 
not  so  much  external  communism  as  Internal 
Interventlonlsm — government  ever  under- 
mining if  not  outrtghtly  supplanting  the 
marketplace.  Interventlonlsm  from  public 
power  production  to  farm  price  supports, 

from  pushing  minimum  wages  up  to  forcing 
interest  rates  down,  from  vigorously  expand- 
ing credit  to  contracting,  however  Inadver- 
tently, capital  formation. 

As  in  socialism,  Interventlonlsm  also  in- 
curs the  problem  of  economic  calculation, 
of  denial  of  consumer  sovereignty.  In  his 
"Bureaucracy,"  he  held  that  government 
agencies  have  essentially  no  criterion  of 
value  to  apply  to  their  operations,  while 
"economic  calculation  makes  It  possible  for 
business  to  adjust  production  to  the  demands 
of  the  consumers." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  maintained,  "if  » 
public  enterprise  la  to  be  operated  without 
regard  to  profits,  the  behavior  of  the  pupils 
no  longer  provides  a  criterion  of  its  useful- 
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oeas."  He  concluded,  therefore,  "the  prob- 
lem of  bureaucratic  management  is  precisely 
tbe  absence  of  such  a  method  of  calcula- 
tion." Indeed,  interventlonlsm,  he  main- 
tained, visually  achieves  results  precisely  op- 
posite to  those  Intended :  subsidies  to  Indus- 
tries make  them  sick,  minimum  wage  laws 
boomerang  on  labor,  welfare  hurts  the  poor. 
Industrial  regulation  r^fluces  competition 
and  efficiency,  foreign  aid  undermines  devel- 
oping countries. 

So,  citing  German  interventionist  experi- 
ence of  the  1930's  climaxing  In  the  Hltlerlan 
regime  and  British  Interventlonlsm  of  tbe 
post-World  War  n  era  culminating  In  deval- 
uations and  secular  economic  decUne,  he 
held  so-called  mlddle-of-the-rockd  policies 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  some  form  of  collectiv- 
ism, whether  of  the  Socialist,  Fascist  or  Com- 
mimlst  mold. 

INTEBVENTION  BREEDS  INTSaVENTION 

He  maintained  economic  interventlonlsm 
necessarily  produces  friction  whether  at 
borne  or,  as  In  the  cases  of  foreign  aid  and 
international  commodity  agreements, 
abroad.  What  otherwise  would  be  simply  the 
voluntary  action  of  private  citizens  In  the 
marketplace  becomes  coercive  and  politicized 
Intervention  when  transferred  to  the  public 
sector.  Such  Intervention  breeds  more  Inter- 
vention. Animosity  and  strain  if  not  out- 
right violence  become  Inevitable.  Property 
and  contract  are  weakened.  MUltancy  and 
revolution  are  strengthened. 

In  time.  Inevitable  Internal  confilcts  could 
be  "externalized"  Into  warfare.  Mr.  von 
Mises  wrote:  "In  the  long  run.  war  and  the 
preservation  of  the  market  economy  are  In- 
compatible. Capitalism  Is  essentially  a 
scheme  for  peaceful  nations.  ...  To  defeat 
the  aggressors  Is  not  enough  to  make  peace 
durable.  Tbe  main  thing  is  to  discard  the 
Ideology  that  generates  war." 

Mr.  von  Mises  had  no  stomach  for  the  Idea 
that  a  nation  could  simply  deficit-spend  its 
way  to  prosperity,  as  advocated  by  many  of 
Keynes'  followers.  He  held  such  economic 
thinking  Is  fallaciously  based  on  governmen- 
tal "contracycUcal  policy."  This  policy  calls 
for  budget  siirpluses  In  good  times  and  bud- 
get deficits  in  bad  times  so  as  to  maintain 
"effective  demand"  and  hence  "full  employ- 
ment." 

He  maintained  the  formula  Ignored  the  po- 
litical propensity  to  spend,  good  times  or  btwl. 
And  It  Ignored  market-sensitive  cost-price  re- 
lationships and  especially  the  proclivity  of 
trade  unions  and  minimum  wage  laws  to 
price  labor  out  of  markets — I.e.,  into  unem- 
ployment. 

Thus,  he  held  Keyneslan  theory  In  practice 
proceeds  through  fits  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
expansion  and  leads  to  Infiatlon,  controls  and 
ultimately  stagnation.  Further,  It  results  in 
the  swelling  of  the  public  sector  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  private  sector — a  trend  that  spells 
trouble  for  human  liberty. 

To  be  sure,  many  economists  and  business- 
men have  long  felt  that  Mr.  von  Mises  was 
entirely  too  adamant,  too  impolitic,  too 
"pure,"  too  uncompromising  with  the  real 
world  on  Its  terms  and  assumptions.  If  that 
Is  a  fault,  Mr.  von  Mises  was  certainly  guUty. 

But  Ludwlg  von  Mises.  the  antithesis  of 
sycophancy  and  expediency,  the  Intellectual 
descendant  of  the  Renaissance,  believed  in 
anything  but  moving  with  what  he  regarded 
as  the  errors  of  our  times.  He  sought  the 
eternal  verities.  He  believed  In  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual,  the  sanctity  of  contract,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  consumer,  the  limitation 
of  the  state,  the  efficacy  and  democracy  of  the 
market. 

He  opposed  the  planned  society,  whatever 
Its  manifestations.  He  held  that  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  free  market  are  Inseparable.  He 
gloried  in  the  potential  of  reason  and  man. 
In  sum,  he  stood  for  principle  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  Western  civilization.  And  from 
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that  rock  of  principle,  dtirlng  a  long  and 
fmltful  life,  this  titan  of  our  age  never 
budged. 

In  these  times  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Increased  Government  regulation 
of  the  economy  and  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services,  of  international  trade  barriers, 
of  uliparalleled  tamperlngs  with  mone- 
tary policy,  of  ramped  Inflation  and  de- 
valuation, we  need  to  pay  closer  atten- 
tion than  ever  to  the  alternatives  pro- 
vided through  the  free  market,  the  alter- 
native expounded  through  a  lifetime  by 
Professor  von  Mises. 

In  a  conversation  betwixt  Thomas 
More,  then  a  member  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil and  to  be  both  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  and  a  saint  of  the  church,  and 
young  Richard  Rich,  graduate,  but  him- 
self to  become  Lord  Chancellor  of  that 
Realm,  Rich  asked  More  for  his  sponsor- 
ship to  a  position  at  court — to  be  about 
the  King's  business."  More  ofifered  Rich 
a  post  but  not  at  court,  a  respectable 
post  as  a  teacher  at  the  new  college: 

More.  Why  not  be  a  teacher?  You'd  be  a 
fine  teacher;   perhaps,  a  great  one. 

Rich.  If  I  was,  who  would  know? 

More.  You.  Your  pupils.  Your  friends.  God. 
Not  a  bad  audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  von  Mises  was 
one  of  the  great  teachers  of  our  age.  I 
do  hope  the  world  and  the  United  States 
will  soon  heed  his  advice  and  return 
quickly  to  the  principles  of  the  free  mar- 
ket economy. 
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A  NOT-QUTTE  PRECEDENT 


HOUSE  PASSES  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  12,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  the  House  today  overwhelmingly 
passed — by  a  vote  of  3Trto  14,  Hit. 
10203,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act.  The  legislation  provides  Important 
authorization  for  various  public  works 
projects,  and  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
people  In  my  congressional  district. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee particularly  for  the  provision  Included 
in  H.R.  10203  which  authorizes  the  wid- 
ening and  extending  of  the  eastern  ap- 
proach to  the  Rock  Island  Centennial 
Bridge  In  Rock  Island,  El.  This  will 
greatly  facilitate  trafiSc  movement  onto 
and  off  the  bridge.  It  will  also  provide  a 
final  direct  link  between  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  and  the  major  routes  in  this 
area.  And,  most  importantly,  it  will 
benefit  thousands  of  people  who  must 
use  the  bridge  daily. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  many  people 
I  represent  when  I  say  that  today's  House 
action  is  of  great  encouragement. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATKS 

Saturday.  October  13.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mi".  Presi- 
dent, the  September  25  edition  of  the 
Petersburg  Progress-Index  included  an 
interesting  editorial  about  the  career  of 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  who  held  three  Cabi- 
net positions  In  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

Attention  was  called  to  Benjamin  when 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  took  the  oath  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Dr.  Kissinger  is  the 
first  Jew  and  the  first  naturalized  citizen 
to  hold  that  ofifice,  but  Benjamin,  who, 
of  course,  served  more  than  a  century 
ago,  also  was  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Here's  A  Not-Quite- 
Precedent,"  be  printed  in  the  Elxtensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Here's  a  NOT-Qum-PRXCCDKNT 

"There  is  no  country  In  the  world  where 
It  Is  conceivable  that  a  man  of  my  origin 
could  be  standing  here  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

So  said  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  In  the 
ceremony  incidental  to  his  taking  of  the 
oath  as  tbe  66th  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  The  moving  and  emotional  nature  of 
the  comment  Is  clear.  It  Is  more  In  keeping 
with  what  used  to  be  caUed  the  American 
dream  than  are  some  other  happenings  and 
statements  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  who  came  to  this  country 
35  years  ago  with  bis  famUy  to  escape  Nazi 
persecution,  is  described  as  the  first  Jew 
and  the  first  naturalized  citizen  to  occupy 
the  most  prestigious  seat  In  the  cabinet.  If 
thoee  details  are  irrelevant  to  the  duties, 
they  are  nevertheless  pleasant  and  reassur- 
ing. 

Although  he  is  the  first  Jew  to  fill  that 
office  In  the  government  of  the  United  States 
he  Is  not  the  first  Jew  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  in  a  government  functioning  in  an 
area  now  included  in  the  United  States. 

That  "first"  was  recorded  over  a  century 
ago  by  another  government,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  The  individual  was  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  sometimes  know  as  "the  brains 
of  the  Confederacy."  Benjamin  was  bom  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Croix  In  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  he  held  succes.slvely  the  offices 
of  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Secrettu-y  of  State. 

Along  with  the  support  of  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  who  could  give  firm  backing 
to  excellent  men  like  Lee  and  Benjamin  as 
well  as  to  certain  others  who  did  not  de- 
serve it,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  had  plenty  of 
opposition.  Antl-Semltlsm  may  have  figured 
In  It,  but  if  80  opposition  owed  a  great  deal 
more  to  other  factors,  notably  distrust  by 
the  less  gifted  of  a  man  who  was  so  able  and 
brilliant. 

This  not-qulte-precedent  for  the  purposes 
of  United  States  history  Is  Interestlnj;  be- 
cause the  ftovemment  which  he  served  In  a 
series  of  high  offices  Is  not  usually  remem- 
bered as  a  bastion  of  liberalism.  Historians 
are  more  likely  to  describe  It  as  a  conserva- 
tive revolution.  But  the  CJ3A.  mav  have 
exhibited  more  features  qualifying  for  the 
liberal  description  than  the  party  line  of 
the  professional  historians  chooses  to  con- 
cede. 
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The  detail  speaks  for  Itself.  Maybe  the 
government  which  was  more  than  a  century 
ahead  of  the  United  States  In  the  particular 
was  not  thinking  In  terms  of  liberalism  ver- 
sus conservatism,  of  ethnic  considerations, 
of  balance,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  It  Jiist  wanted 
to  get  the  best  man  for  the  Job.  If  so,  there 
Is  something  to  be  said  for  that,  too. 


PHONY   TRUCK    DRIVING   SCHOOLS 
IN  WISCONSIN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  13.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  publicly  admitted  that  the  delay 
In  halting  the  operation  of  five  phony 
truck  driving  schools  In  Wisconsin  "can- 
not be  justified." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FTC  has  been 
dragging  Its  feet  by  not  halting  the  op- 
eration of  five  phony  truck  driving 
schools  which  have  been  placing  news- 
paper ads  in  Wisconsin. 

FTC  Chairman  Lewis  Engman  has 
told  me: 

Although  much  of  this  delay  cannot  be 
Justified,  I  am  sure  that  you  understand  the 
Commission's  obligation  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress  for  responsible  law  enforce- 
ment requires  careful  and  deliberate  Inves- 
tigation and  consideration  prior  to  the  Is- 
SBance  of  formal  proceedings. 

Mr.  Engman  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
consumer  protection  operation  "can  h>e 
improved  and  expedited  by  several 
means." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  with  Mr. 
Engman 's  frank  admission  that  the  FTC 
cannot  Justify  the  delay  in  this  case.  But 
at  the  same  time,  I  hope  Mr.  Engman 
will  put  a  halt  to  phony  truck  driving 
schools,  at  once. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
the  FTC  is  considering  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  five  firms  which  operate 
in  Indiana  and  place  advertisements  in 
Wisconsin  newspapers  for  the  phony 
truck  driving  schools.  When  an  individ- 
ual responds  to  an  ad  offering  training 
and  employment  he  is  requested  to  send 
$195  for  study  materials.  After  he  sends 
the  $195  the  phony  truck  driving  school 
asks  for  an  additional  $700  to  provide 
other  training. 

No  training  is  offered  and  there  are 
no  jobs  available  from  these  phony 
schools. 

My  understanding  is  that  these  axe 
open  and  shut  cases  and  that  these  phony 
truck  driving  schools  can  be  closed  down 
very  soon.  While  I  appreciate  Mr.  Eng- 
man's  open  admission  that  the  FTC  is 
too  slow,  he  can  demonstrate  his  good 
intentions  by  eliminating  these  schools 
at  once. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Engman  follows: 

FiDERAL  Tradb  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Les  Aspin. 
House  of  Representatives,  VS.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspin:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  September  6,  1973, 
concerning  proposed  action  against  firms  ad- 
vertising and  selling  "truck  driver"  train- 
ing courses.  I  understand  that  the  propos- 
als In  question  will  be  forwarded  to  the  full 
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Commission  for  Its  consideration  In  several 
weeks. 

I  share  your  great  concern  over  thoa*  who 
sell  vocational  education  by  means  of  al- 
legedly false  claims  of  Job  opportunity  and 
earning  potential.  The  Commission  has.  In 
addition  to  the  Utleatlon  of  cases  against  In- 
dividual seUers  of  vocational  education.  Ini- 
tiated its  most  comprehensive  educational 
effort  to  date  In  order  to  reach  prospective 
vocational  students  and  provide  Informa- 
tion to  help  those  Individuals  evaluate 
courses  on  their  merits.  I  have  attached  for 
your  Information  a  copy  of  a  vocational  edu- 
cation pamphlet  recently  published  by  the 
Commission. 

I  am  also  committed  to  eliminating  sources 
of  administrative  delay  within  the  Commis- 
sion. Although  much  of  this  delay  cannot 
be  Jxistlfied,  I  am  sure  that  you  understand 
that  the  Commission's  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Congress  for  responsible  law 
enforcement  requires  careful  and  deliberate 
Investigation  and  consideration  prior  to  the 
Issiiance  of  formal  proceedings. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Commission  consumer 
protection  operations  can  be  Unproved  and 
expedited  by  several  means,  Including  closer 
coordination  between  headquarters  and  re- 
gional enforcement  activities  and  by  an  Im- 
proved and  updated  case  management  and 
Information  system.  Although  definite  ac- 
complishments have  been  brought  about 
over  the  past  few  months,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  is  one  exam- 
ple of  Commission  efforts  to  Improve  Its  op- 
erations, and  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
press  release  announcing  this  action. 

I    appreciate    your   comments    and    thank 
you  for  writing. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  A.  Engman. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION:  GUINEA 
BISSAU  PROCLAIMS  ITS  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  13,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  na- 
tion has  been  declared  on  the  African 
Continent.  Culminating  10  years  of 
struggle  against  colonial  oppression,  the 
people  of  Guinea  Bissau  in  West  Africa 
have  gained  control  over  three-quarters 
of  their  land  and  proclaimed  their  coun- 
try a  new  nation,  sovereign,  and  Inde- 
pendent of  Portugal. 

The  new  state  lies  between  Senegal 
and  the  Republic  of  Guinea.  It  is  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  combined,  with  a  population 
of  almost  1  million. 

A  120-member  National  Assembly  has 
been  chosen  and  it  has  approved  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  nation.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  has  selected  Luis  Cabral 
as  President  of  Guinea  Bissau.  President 
Cabral  is  the  brother  of  the  late  Amll- 
car  Cabral.  who  organized  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  declaration  of 
Independence  from  Portugal,  and  who 
was  assassinated  by  Portugese  agents  on 
Jsuiuary  20  of  this  year. 

Guinea  Bissau's  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  followed  immediately  by 
recognition  of  the  nation  of  Algeria,  the 
RepubUc  of  Guinea,  Tanzania,  Chad, 
Libya,  Somalia,  Upper  Volta,  Mauritania, 
Madagascar,  Ghana,  Congo,  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  Syria,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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I  congratulate  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
Bissau  on  Its  newly  declared  Independ- 
ence and  call  upon  President  Nixon  to 
recognize  the  Independence  of  this  na- 
tion and  to  condemn  and  oppose  the 
continuing  Portuguese  military  actions 
which  are  attempting  to  keep  the  people 
of  Guinea  Bissau  in  their  former  sub- 
jugated colonial  status. 

To  further  Inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
birth  of  this  new  nation  and  the  situation 
in  West  Africa,  I  submit  for  the  Coh- 
CREssiONAL  RxcoRD  an  article  written  by 
George  M.  Houser,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa,  on 
the  independence  of  Guinea-Bissau. 
The  article  follows: 

Independence  or  GuiNEA-BisaAU 
(By  George  M.  Houser) 
A  new  state  In  Africa  has  Just  proclaimed 
Its  establishment  as  an  independent  Repub- 
lic and  Is  now  seeking  recognition  from  the 
nations  of  the  world.  This  In  Itself  Is  not  un- 
usual. It  has  happened  with  frequency  In 
Africa  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  What  is 
unusual  U  that  Portugal,  the  European 
power  which  has  for  decades  claimed  control 
over  this  African  country,  stlU  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Its  right  to  self  determination, 
and  the  liberation  struggle  continues.  The 
country  which  has  now  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendent status  Is  Guinea-Bissau.  It  Is  about 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  close  to 
one  million  people,  and  lies  between  Senegal 
and  the  Republic  of  Guinea  in  West  Africa. 
This  summer  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  go  inside  Guinea-Bissau  with  the 
PAIGC  (the  African  Party  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verde),  the  move- 
ment which  has  led  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
I  was  struck  by  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  movement  which  for  some  time  has 
been  operating  effectively  as  a  government 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  In  that 
country. 

The  new  government  Is  not  In  exile.  The 
P.AJ.G.C.  has  had  external  headquarters  In 
both  Its  southern  and  northern  neighbors. 
But  the  real  movement  Is  In  the  country.  It 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  popularly 
elected  National  People's  Assembly  which,  on 
Monday  the  24th  of  September  at  a  place 
called  Madlna  Boe.  In  the  eastern  region  of 
Guinea-Bissau,  proclaimed  the  new  Republic 
of  Guinea-Bissau.  The  P.A.I.G.C.  has  estab- 
lished a  network  of  administrative  Institu- 
tions inside  the  borders  of  their  country- 
schools,  hospitals,  teaching  centers,  a  court 
system,  etc.  which  are  serving  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

1973  has  been  a  tragic  and  testing  year  for 
the  PAIGC.  On  January  20,  AmUcar  Cabral, 
who  was  founder  and  the  Inspired  leader  of 
the  PAIGC  was  cruelly  assassinated  In  a 
Portuguese  plot  to  split  the  party  and 
destroy  the  Uberatlon  struggle.  My  visit  con- 
firmed my  conviction  that  the  Portuguese 
plan  had  misfired  badly  and  had  In  fact  led 
to  an  Intensification  of  the  people's  struggle. 
The  movement.  Its  leaders  and  its  people 
were  inspired  by  the  necessity  to  re-double 
their  efforts  In  order  to  make  up  for  their 
tremendous  loss.  I  even  visited  what  had 
been  an  Important  Portuguese  mUitary  base 
in  the  southern  region,  a  place  called  OuUege 
which  the  PAIGC  captured  In  late  May. 

A  short  whUe  before  he  was  kUled.  Cabral 
had  announced  that  during  1973  the  PAIGC 
would  proclaim  the  existence  of  the  state. 
This  was  not  seen  as  a  "Declaration  of  In- 
dependence" because  they  were  already  oper- 
ating as  an  Independent  entity — but  as  a 
formal  proclamation  calling  on  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  this  Independence.  Twelve  days  before  his 
assassination.  Cabral  wrote  a  pamphlet  put- 
ting the  proclamation  of  the  existence  of 
their   state   In   perspective.   He   said,   "The 
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■Ituatlon  prevailing  In  Qulnea-Blssau  since 
1968  as  a  result  of  the  national  Uberatlon 
struggle  .  .  .  U  comparable  to  that  of  an 
independent  state  part  of  whoee  national  ter- 
ritory Is  occupied  by  foreign  military 
forces.  .  .  ." 

Now,  deq>lte  the  loss  of  Cabral  the  PAIOC 
has  carried  out  the  planned  proclamation. 
The  struggle  to  establish  this  state  has  been 
long  and  bard.  Formed  in  1956  the  PAIOC 
worked  in  the  few  towns  of  Guinea-Bissau 
untU  It  was  driven  underground  after  the 
brutal  Portuguese  killing  of  fifty  striking 
workers  on  the  docks  at  Pldjigultl  in  the 
capital  of  Bissau  In  1959.  The  movement 
then  embarked  on  a  careful  campaign  to  win 
the  adherence  of  the  mass  of  Guinea  people 
who  are  peasants.  A  training  center  was  es- 
tablished and  about  1,000  people,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Cabral,  were  prepared  tea  an  ac- 
tive struggle  for  freedom  over  a  two  year 
period.  In  1962,  mass  sabotage  of  Portuguese 
Installations  began.  In  1963  the  armed  strug- 
gle was  Initiated.  By  1968  virtually  %  of  the 
country  was  under  the  control  of  the  PAIGC. 
Now  only  the  few  larger  towns  and  heavily 
militarized  bases  in  scattered  parts  of  the 
country  are  still  controlled  by  the  Portuguese. 
In  1972  the  PAIGC  organized  the  first  elec- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau 
had  ever  had  a  chance  to  participate  and  a 
National  Assembly  of  120  members  was  chos- 
en. This  Is  the  legislative  body  which  Just 
met  to  proclaim  tndep>endence. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  what  I  saw  of 
the  nation-building  acUvltles  of  the  PAIOC 
in  the  midst  of  conflict.  I  visited  two  of  the 
five  boarding  schools  of  the  PAIGC.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  16,000  students  in 
PAIOC  schools.  Only  a  fraction  of  this  niun- 
ber  were  In  school  under  the  Portuguese. 
The  dlscipUne  and  organization  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  students  them- 
selves. There  was  a  staff  of  weU-tralned 
teachers  to  supervise.  There  are  no  discipline 
problems  because  the  children  are  bound  to- 
gether by  the  common  effort  and  they  know 
how  fortunate  they  are  to  be  able  to  attend 
school. 


I  saw  some  of  tiM  "People's  Shops",  which 
are  scattered  In  the  forest  throughout  the 
liberated  areas.  Here  the  people  are  able  to 
trade  what  they  themselves  have  such  as 
rice  and  the  skins  of  animals  for  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, soap,  sugar  and  other  Items. 

There  Ls  a  sophisticated  system  for  esti- 
mating exchange  values.  One  square  meter 
of  crocodile  skin,  for  example,  is  worth  two 
kUoe  of  rice.  The  consumers  items  for  ex- 
change come  from  friendly  countries  such 
as  Holland,  Scandinavian,  and  Eastern 
European  nations.  Everywhere  I  went  I  saw 
impressive  evidence  of  Cabral's  contention, 
"Indisputably,  Portugal  no  longer  exercisee 
any  effective  administrative  control  over  moet 
areas  of  Guinea-Bissau  ...  It  is  evident  that 
the  pyeople  of  these  liberated  areas  tin- 
reservedly  support  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  PAIGC  which  after  nine  years  of  armed 
struggle  exercises  free  and  de  facto  admin- 
istrative control  and  effectively  protects  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  despite  Portu- 
guese activities."  The  PAIOC  have  a  song 
which  says,  "We  control  the  land  .  .  .  the 
Portuguese  have  only  the  sky."  The  main 
risk  to  the  people  In  Guinea  Is  from  bombs 
dropped  from  the  air. 

The  Portuguese  are  fighting  colonial  wars 
in  two  other  territories  of  Africa — Mozam- 
bique and  Angola.  With  their  effective  lose 
of  control  of  Guinea-Bissau,  the  moet  ap- 
parent explanation  of  their  attempt  to  stUl 
hold  on  there  Is  the  fear  that  to  leave  would 
have  an  effect  on  their  ability,  to  maintain 
morale  for  their  ongoing  struggle  In  the 
other  two  territories. 

Now  that  the  PAIOC  has  proclaimed  the 
existence  of  their  state  some  seventy  to  eighty 
African,  Asian,  Latin  American  and  some 
Eiu'opean  counties  will  almost  certainly 
recognize  it  with  little  delay.  There  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  the  new  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau  ought 
to  be  granted  international  recognition.  It 
has  de  facto  control  over  most  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  strong  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  population.  la  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  UB.  wiU  be  prepared  to  anger  its 


NATO  aUy,  Portugal  by  granting  recognitloa 
to  the  new  State?  The  U3.  will  not  be  able 
to  side-step  this  Issue  very  long.  The  new 
Republic  wUl  undoubtedly  i4>ply  for  mem- 
bership to  the  United  Nations  before  too 
long.  The  reqxjnse  to  this  application  wlU 
be  a  cloeely  watched  public  test  for  tboee 
who  claim  to  oppose  continued  colonial 
domination   in   any   area   of   the    world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN J.  VAUGHAN  GARY  OP 
RICHMOND 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  wltli 
great  sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  my  dear  friend  and  former  col- 
league, J.  Vaughan  Gary  of  Richmond. 

For  some  years  I  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  valued  time  with  Vaughan  on 
legislative  matters  and  socially.  His 
counsel,  his  wisdom,  his  calm,  and  bis 
legislative  skills  as  well  as  his  kindness 
made  him  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  He  was  a  Congress- 
man's Congressman. 

Since  his  office  was  very  near  mine  in 
the  Cannon  BuHding,  we  had  many  cher- 
ished hours  of  informal  discussion  and 
debate  as  we  walked  to  vote  or  as  we 
visited  each  other.  Vaughan  was  sorely 
missed  when  he  left  his  beloved  House  of 
Representatives . 

We  too,  will  miss  him.  He  served  nobly. 
He  was  a  noble  man. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  1/o/irfay,  October  15, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee; 
bind  them  about  thy  neck;  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart. — Proverbs 
3:3. 

"At  Thy  feet,  our  God  and  Father, 
Who  hast  blessed  us  all  our  days, 
We  with  grateful  hearts  would  gather 
To  begin  this  day  with  praise." 

Help  us  to  make  good  use  of  the  com- 
ing hours  by  living  cleanly,  laboring  in- 
dustriously, and  loving  wisely.  May  we 
have  the  confidence  to  carry  our  respon- 
sibUitles  with  honor,  the  courage  to  over- 
come our  difBcultles  with  steadfastness, 
and  the  creative  faith  to  live  with  truth 
and  love  In  our  hearts. 

Sustain  us  in  every  effort  to  make  our 
Nation  a  better  nation  and  to  make  our 
world  a  better  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Rea.  748.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
apprc^natlon  for  Bp>eclal  payments  to  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8825)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  certain  other  in- 
dependent executive  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  and  corporations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  45,  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  hEWl  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  follovring  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

8.  2178.  An  act  to  name  the  VS.  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building  under  con- 


struction In  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  "Hale 
Boggs  Federal  BuUdlng,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2603.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  office 
buUdlng  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  "Earle  Cabell 
Federal   Building";    and 

SJ.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  use  his  franked 
maU  prlvUege  for  a  limited  period  to  send 
certain  matters  on  behalf  of  former  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CHANGING  NAME  OP  PATENT 
OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7599) 
to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  and 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
change  the  nsmie  of  the  Patent  Office  to 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows ; 

HH.  7699 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKrnoN  1.  The  Trademark  Act  of  194fl.  60 
Stat.  427,  as  amended  (15  UB.C.  sec.  1061  et 
seq.  (1970) ) .  and  tlUe  36  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,    entitled   "Patents",    are    amended    by 
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striking  out  each  time  they  appear  "Patent 
Office"  and  "Commissioner  of  Patents"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office"  and  •'Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks",  respectively. 

Src.  2.  Section  29  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"Keg.  VS.  Pat.  Off."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  &  Tm.  Off." 

Sec.  3.  The  terms  "Patent  Office"  and 
"Commissioner  of  Patents"  In  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  mean  "Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office"  and  "Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks",  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment.  However,  any  registrant 
may  continue  to  give  notice  of  his  registration 
In  accordance  with  section  20  of  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  427),  as  amended 
Oct.  9,  1962  (76  Stat.  769),  as  an  alternative 
to  notice  In  accordance  with  section  29  of 
the  Trademark  Act  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  this  Act,  regardless  of  whether  his  mark 
was  registered  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TRADEMARK  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8981) 
t<J*amend  the  Trademark  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  oppositions,  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  filing  reasons  of 
appesd  in  the  Patent  OflBce,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  awarding  attorney  fees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJi.    8981 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  13  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  427),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  and 
substituting  therefor:  "Upon  written  request 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod, the  time  for  filing  opposition  shall  be 
extended  for  an  additional  thirty  days,  and 
further  extensions  of  time  for  filing  opposi- 
tion may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner  for 
good  cause.  The  Commissioner  shall  notify 
the  applicant  of  each  extension  of  the  time 
for  filing  opposition.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  427),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  subsections  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
from  paragraph  (a)  and  substituting  there- 
for: 

"(2)  Such  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Covirt  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
be  taken  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the 
Commissioner,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  decision  app>ealed  from  or  such 
longer  time  after  said  date  as  the  Commis- 
sioner appoints.  The  notice  of  such  appeal 
shall  specify  the  party  or  parties  taking  the 
appeal,  shall  designate  the  decision  or  part 
thereof  app>ealed  from,  and  shall  state  that 
the  appeal  Is  taken  to  said  court. 

"(3)  The  covirt  shall,  before  hearing  such 
appeal,  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing  to  the  CommLssloner  and  the 
parties  thereto.  The  Commissioner  shall 
transmit  the  court  certified  copies  of  all  the 
necessary  original  papers  and  evidence  Ui 
the  case  sp>eclfled  by  the  app>eUant  and  any 
additional  papers  and  evidence  specified  by 
the  appellee,  and  In  an  ex  parte  case  the 
Commissioner  shall  furnish  the  court  with  a 
brief  explaining  the  grounds  of  the  decision 
of  the  Patent  Office,  touching  all  the  points 
involved  in  the  appeal. 

"(4)  The  court  shall  decide  such  appeal 
on  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Patent 
Office.  The  court  shall  return  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  certificate  of  its  proceedings  and 


decision,  which  shall  be  entered  on  rec<x<d  In 
the  Patent  Office  and  govern  further  pro- 
ceedings In  the  case.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  35  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  427),  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  court  In  exceptional  cases 
may  award  reasonable  attorney  fees  to  the 
prevailing  party.". 

Btc.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment,  but  shall  not  affect  any  suit,  pro 
ceedlng,  or  appeal  then  pending. 

With  the  following  committee  smiend- 
ment: 

line  18,  before  "the  court 


In- 


On  page  2 
sert  "to". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  DELEGATES  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  GUAM  AND  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  TO  MAKE  NOMINATIONS 
TO  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  7582) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  entitle  the  Delegates  in  Congress  from* 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  make 
appointments  to  the  service  academies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  7582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4342(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph  (9)    the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"  ( 10)  Three  cadets  from  Ouam,  nominated 
by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from  Ouam. 

"(11)  Three  cadets  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Con- 
gress from  the  Vlrgm  Islands." 

(b)  Section  6954(a)  of  such  title  10  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  Three  from  Ouam,  nominated  by 
the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Ouam. 

"(11)  Three  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
the  Virgin  Islands." 

(c)  Section  9342(a)  of  such  title  10  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  Three  cadets  from  Guam,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
Guam. 

"(11)  Three  cadets  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, nommated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress 
from  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sections  4342(f),  6958(b),  and 
9342(f)  of  such  title  10  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "(9)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(9) -(11)". 

(b)  Sections  4343  and  9343  of  such  title  10 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "(2)-(8)" 
and  hasertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "(3) -(8),  (10), 
and  (11)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4342(a)  (9)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(9)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa 
nommated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of 
Samoa." 

(b)  Section  6954(a)(9)  of  such  title  10  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  One  from  American  Samoa  nomi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Samoa." 

(c)  Section  0342(a)(9)  of  such  title  10 
la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


"(9)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce 
upon  recommendaUon  of  the  Governor  at 
Samoa." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  nominations  for  appointments 
to  the  Service  Academies  in  the  calendar  vear 
1974.  ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauM 
and  Insert : 

That  chapter  403  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  4342(a)  (6)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

(6)  One  cadet  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  Section  4342(a)  (9)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

(9)  One  cadet  from  Guam,  nominated  by 
the  Delegate  In  Congress  from  Guam. 

(3)  Section  4342(a)  Is  amended  by  Inaert- 
mg  the  following  new  clause  after  clause 
(9): 

(10)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(4)  Section  4342(f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  Territory"  and  "and  (9) "  and  Insert- 
ing ",  (9)   and  (10)"  In  place  of  "and  (9)". 

(6)  Section  4343  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(2) -(8)"  and  Inserting  m  place  thereof 
"(2)-(9)". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  603  title  10,  United  Statea 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6964(a)  (6)  Is  amended  to  reed 
as  follows : 

(6)  One  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  nominated 
by  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(2)  Section  6954  (a)  (9)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

(9)  One  from  Guam,  nominated  by  the 
Delegate  In  Congress  from  Guam. 

(3)  Section  6964(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  foUowlng  new  clause  after  clause  (9) : 

(10)  One  from  American  Samoa  nominated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor  of  American 
Samoa. 

(4)  Section  6956(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(2)-(8)"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"(2)-(9)". 

(5)  Section  6958 (b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  Territory"  and  "and  (9) "  and  Insert- 
ing ".  (9)  and  (10)"  In  place  of  "and  (9)". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  903  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  9842(a)  (6)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(6)  One  cadet  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(2)  Section  9342(a)  (9)  Is  amended  to  reed 
as  follows : 

(9)  One  cadet  from  Ouam,  nominated  by 
the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Guam. 

(3)  Section  9342  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  clause  after  clause  (9) : 

( 10)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa  nom- 
inated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  American 
Samoa. 

(4)  Section  9342(f)  is  amended  by  strlUng 
out  "or  Territory"  and  "and  (9) "  and  Insert- 
ing ",  (9)  and  (10)"  In  place  of  "and  (9)". 

(6)  Section  9343  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(2)-(8)"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"(2)-(9)". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  eCectlve  beginning  with  the  nom- 
inations for  appointments  to  the  service 
academies  in  the  calendar  year  1974. 

The  committee  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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Ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMTTTING  TWO  IRANIAN  CITI- 
ZENS TO  ATTEND  THE  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  735)  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  instruction  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  two  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Jilr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ENHANCING  FEMALE  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THE  JUNIOR  RESERVE 
OFFICER  TRAINING  CORPS  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8187) 
to  amend  section  2081(b)  (1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  a  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  unit  at  any  institution 
must  have  a  minimum  number  of  physi- 
cally fit  male  students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HS..  8187 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2031(b)(1)  of  title  10,  United  Statea 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"male"   Immediately   before   "students". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  INCREASE  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT 
OP  A  CLAIM  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9800) 
to  amend  sections  2733  and  2734  of  ti- 
tle 10,  United  States  Code,  and  section 
715  of  Utle  32.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  that  may 
be  paid  administratively  under  those  sec- 
tions and  to  allow  increased  delegation 
of  authority  to  settle  and  pay  certain  of 
those  claims. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  another  ex- 
ample of  what  too  much  spending,  im- 
balanced  budgets,  and  infiatlon  is  cost- 
ing the  people  of  this  country.  I  have 
no  particular  quarrel  with  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  but  I  do  point  out  to  the  House 
that  It  Is  made  necessary,  because  of  In- 
flation in  this  country  and  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  abroad,  both  a  result  of  poor 
management  of  this  Government. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  bills  Congress 
is  going  to  be  confronted  with  increas- 
ingly In  the  days  to  come.  I  say  again. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are  the  result  of 
Improvident  spending,  of  a  failure  to 
comprehend  that  we  simply  cannot  go  on 
forever  in  this  country  borrowing  and 
spending  money. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 


not  going  to  oppose  the  bill,  but  here  Is 
another  in  a  long  list  of  examples  of  what 
inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
who  are  being  caught  both  ways.  It  Is 
taxpayers  who  will  have  to  produce  the 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  added  expendi- 
tures for  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
abroad  as  well  as  the  inflation  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

B.S..  9800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strikmg 
out  ",  subject  to  appeal  to  him,"  and  "$15,- 
000"  and  Inserting  "$25,000"  In  place  of 
"$15,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$16,(X)0"  both  places  it  appears  and  In- 
serting  "926.0O0"   m   place   thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid  Is  not  more  than  $2,500,  the"  and  Insert- 
ing  "The"  In  place   thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2734  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$15,000"  wherever  It  appears  and  inserting 
"$25,000"  In  place  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  subject  to  appeal  to  him,"  and  "$15,- 
000"    and    Inserting    "$25,000"    In   place   of 

•$15,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$15,000"  both  places  it  appears  and  m- 
sertlng  "$25,000"  In  place  thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid  Is  not  more  than  $2,5(X),  the"  and  Insert- 
ing "The"  In  place  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6:  Strike  " ',  subject  to 
app>eal  to  him,'  and". 

Page  2,  lines  3,  4,  and  5:  Strike  "'In  any 
case  where  the  amount  to  be  paid  Is  not  more 
than  $2,600,  the'  and  Inserting  'The'  "  and  In- 
sert: "  •$2,500'  and  Inserting  '$5,000'  ". 

Page  2.  lines  11  and  12:  Strike:  "  ',  subject 
to  appeal  to  blm,'  and". 

Page  2,  lines  17,  18,  and  19:  Strike:  "'In 
any  case  where  the  amount  to  be  paid  Is  not 
more  than  $2,600,  the'  and  Inserting  'The' " 
and  Insert:  "'$2^00'  and  Inserting  '$5,000'". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  amend  sections  2733  and  2734  of 
title  10,  and  section  715  of  title  32,  aU 
sections  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
viding for  the  administrative  settlement 
of  claims  arising  from  noncombat 
activity  of  the  Armed  Forces,  by  increas- 
ing the  limits  for  administrative  settle- 
ments In  each  of  those  sections  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000. 

A  further  amendment  Is  made  in  sec- 
tions 2733  of  title  10,  and  section  715  of 
title  32.  to  amend  subsections  regarding 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  settle 
claims  and  to  consider  appeals  by  in- 
creasing the  limit  for  such  delegation 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000. 

H.R.  9800  is  a  revised  bill  which  waa 
introduced  after  initial  consideration  of 


the  bin,  H.R.  5843.  A  report  on  the  earlier 
bill  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supported  the  increase  in  admin- 
istrative settlement  authority  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  in  sections  2733  and 
2734  of  title  10,  and  715  of  title  32. 

The  bill,  H.R.  9800.  as  amended,  would 
Increase  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  limit  for 
amounts  that  may  be  paid  administra- 
tively on  claims  covered  by  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  715  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— or  the  Coast  Guard.  All  of  these 
provisions  relate  to  claims  for  personal 
injury  or  death,  or  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  or  personal  property  of  third  parties. 
However,  section  2734  Is  limited  to  claims 
of  inhabitants  of  foreign  coimtries,  and 
relates  only  to  claims  that  arise  outside 
the  United  States,  its  territories.  Com- 
monwealths or  possessions.  The  other 
two  statutes  are  worldwide  In  applica- 
tion. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5843,  was  the  subject  of 
a  subcommittee  hearing  on  May  3,  1973. 
The  witness  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supported  the  increase 
in  administrative  settlement  and  pay- 
ment authority  to  $25,000  in  the  three 
sections.  The  committee  is  satisfied  that 
military  claims  personnel  have  the  exper- 
tise and  ability  to  properly  administer 
the  three  sections  named  in  this  bill.  The 
increased  authority  provided  in  this  bill 
allow  more  claims  to  be  settled  in  full 
and  permit  an  Increased  payment  to 
claimants  in  those  claims  when  full  pay- 
ment must  now  await  action  by  the 
Congress. 

In  each  of  these  three  sections,  when 
claims  are  settled  for  amounts  which  ex- 
ceed the  limit  for  administrative  settle- 
ment, the  balance  is  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  payment  of  the  balance  must 
await  SOI  appropriation  by  Congress.  The 
approval  of  the  amendments  increasing 
the  administrative  limit  to  $25,000  would 
relieve  the  Congress  of  the  burden  of 
handling  claims  settled  for  $25,000  or 
less.  It  would  also  expedite  the  full  pay- 
ment of  many  claims.  This  would  result 
In  monetary  savings  in  administrative 
costs.  Also,  the  earher  payment  of  claims 
can  result  in  increased  good  will  from  the 
claimant,  the  observing  public  and  news 
media  concerned  in  accident  and  inci- 
dent cases  of  a  catastrophic  nature. 

The  increased  paj'ment  authority 
should  result  in  no  increased  expenditure 
by  the  United  States  because  payments 
for  the  balance  of  amounts  due  claimants 
which  exceed  the  $15,000  limit  are  now 
paid  out  of  supplemental  appropriations. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  the  bUl 
H.R.  9800,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, by  providing  for  an  increase  In  au- 
thority for  administrative  pajmient  of 
claims  are  intended  to  provide  for  a 
more  consistent  level  of  authority  imder 
the  various  statutes.  The  increases  in 
H.R.  9800  brings  them  a  llttie  closer  to 
the  payment  authority  of  other  related 
claims  laws,  and  setUements  under  in- 
ternational agreements  for  the  payment 
of  claims.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
claims  settlements  imder  the  three  sec- 
tions referred  to  In  this  bill  and  claims 
settlements  under  other  claims  statutes 
administered  by  military  claims  person- 
nel. One  obvious  relationship  Is  to  ad- 
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minlstrative  settlements  under  section 
2672  of  title  28  which  grants  authority 
to  the  heads  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
settle  tort  claims  up  to  $25,000  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee. 

The  new  limits  of  $25,000  fixed  by  the 
sunended  bill  would  in  that  respect  be 
consistent  with  the  present  Tort  Claims 
Act  provisions  of  title  28.  It  shoxUd  also 
be  noted  that  the  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28  provide  the  principal  statutory 
basis  for  settlement  of  tort  claims  arising 
within  the  United  States.  Both  the  Air 
Force  report  and  the  Defense  Depsu^- 
ment  witness  at  the  hearing  pointed  out 
that  the  present  settlement  and  appeals 
procedure  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  administrative  cost  of  processing 
these  claims  and  creates  built-in  referral 
delays  that  are  confusing  and  upsetting 
to  claimants. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that 
present  language  at  the  two  sections 
concerning  delegation  of  authority  for 
settlement,  payment  and  appeals  should 
remain  the  same,  but  that  the  limit  on 
delegation  of  authority  over  such  matters 
in  subsection  (g)  in  section  2733  and  sub- 
section (f)  in  section  715  should  be  In- 
creased from  $2,500  to  $5,000.  This  pro- 
vision for  the  delegation  of  authority  as 
to  cladms  where  the  amount  to  be  paid  is 
not  more  than  $5,000  wUl  provide  for  ex- 
peditious handling  of  the  claims  now  be- 
ing filed  vmder  these  sections  which  are 
for  amounts  imder  $5,000. 

The  amendments  to  the  three  sections 
provided  for  in  the  amended  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  m'ore  eflaclent  and  practical 
claims  settlements  imder  those  sections. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  H.R.  9800, 
as  amended  by  the  committee,  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  9800.  which  was  called  on  the  con- 
sent calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  wsts  no  objection. 


JAMES  a.  FULTON  FLOOD 
PROTECTION  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1920) 
to  designate  the  portion  of  the  project 
for  flood  control  protection  on  Chartiers 
Creek  that  Is  within  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  as  the  "James  Q.  Fulton  flood  pro- 
tection project." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  commit- 
tee has  received  no  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND 
LAKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10252) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Dam  and  Lake,  Georgia  Euid 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  report 
has  not  been  received  by  the  committee. 
We  just  reserve  the  rigiit  to  object;  we 
have  not  received  the  report. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNXK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ports have  been  available  and  we  had 
assumed  that  they  w^re  submitted. 
There  has  been  no  controversy  and  the 
report  is  unanimous  to  both  H.R.  1920 
and  H.R.  10252. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently this  is  a  procedural  error.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  10252 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River  (Oeorgla  and  South  Carolina, 
authorized  by  the  Act  approved  November  7. 
1966  (Public  Law  89-789).  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake,  and  any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Lake  are  designated 
or  referred  to  shaU  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
dam  and  lake  under  and  by  the  name  of 
"Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10252,  a  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  to 
the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  Trotters  Shoals  I>am  and  Lake  on 
the  Savannah  River,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  plan  for  the  entire  Savannah 
River  Basin.  The  project  includes  flood 
control  and  hydroelectric  pwwer,  but  will 
also  provide  extensive  boating,  fishing, 
and  other  water-based  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  proud  moment  for 
me  to  be  standing  here  today  recom- 
mending this  dam  and  lake  be  named  In 
honor  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 
During  his  38  years  in  the  Senate  he  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  water  resources 
projects  that  improve  the  lives  of  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  I  can  personally 
remember  his  interest  in  securing  the 
authorization  for  this  project  which  was 
so  important  to  the  State  he  loved. 

Senator  Russell  ranks  among  the 
giants  for  his  contributions  in  the  other 
body.  Although  he  is  remembered  for  the 
great  pride  he  took  in  representing 
Georgia  in  the  Senate  and  for  his  work 
on  its  behalf,  I  have  always  regarded 
Richard  B.  Russell  as  an  outstanding  na- 


tional statesman.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Richard  B.  Russell's  contributions  to 
America,  and  its  defense,  are  a  legacy 
that  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  He  was  as 
constant  and  unswerving  in  his  respon- 
sibility to  America  as  he  was  in  his 
responsibility  to  his  native  Georgia. 

I  believe  it  Is  fitting  to  honor  the 
memory  of  this  great  statesman  by  re- 
niuning  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake,  the  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Lake. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  G.  PULTON  FLOOD  PROTEC- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1920)  to  des- 
ignate the  portion  of  the  project  for  flood 
control  protection  on  Chartiers  Creek 
that  is  within  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  as 
the  "James  G.  F\ilton  Flood  Protection 
Project." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kfin- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1920) 
to  designate  the  portion  of  the  project  for 
flood  control  protection  on  Chartiers 
Creek  that  is  within  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  as  the  "James  G.  F^ilton  Flood  Pro- 
tection Project." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

nn.  1920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Urtited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemblsd.  That  the 
portion  of  the  project  for  flood  protecUon 
on  Chartiers  Creek  that  la  within  Allegheny 
Coiinty,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  section 
204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (PubUc 
Law  89-298) .  abaU  be  designated  as  the 
"James  O.  Pulton  Flood  Protection  Project". 
Any  reference  to  such  project  In  any  law, 
regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  held  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  "James  O.  Fulton  Flood 
Protection  Project". 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  of  H.R.  1920.  a  bill  to  name  that 
portion  of  the  Flood  Control  Project  on 
the  Chartiers  Creek  within  Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  as  the  "James  G.  Fulton 
Flood  E>rotection  Project." 

This  project  is  located  vrtthin  Wash- 
ington and  Allegheny  Counties,  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ohio  River.  The  project  was  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and 
consists  of  channel  widening,  deepening 
and  realignment  of  major  channel  cut- 
off, and  relocation. 

Many  of  us  here  today  knew  Jim 
Pulton  personally.  We  knew  him  as  a 
conscientious  and  dfligent  Member  of 
the  House.  I  served  side-by-slde  with  Jim 
Pulton  for  more  than  20  years.  I  will 
always  cherish  the  friendship  and 
comradeship  I  enjoyed  with  him.  During 
his  27  year  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Jim  Pulton  was  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. On  that  committee  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Important  Subcommlt- 
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tee  for  Europe,  during  the  postwar  years. 
His  expertise  in  foreign  affairs  was 
recognized  by  President  Truman  when 
the  President  appointed  him  as  the  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  smd  Employment  in  1947. 
Later  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
Jim  Pulton  as  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  14th 
General  Assembly  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  advent  of  the  space  age  saw  Jim 
F*ulton  playing  a  leading  role  in  the 
establishment  of  the  space  program. 
From  Ills  position  on  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  he  was 
consistently  in  the  forefront  of  those 
calling  for  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
Recognizing  his  expertise  In  this  field, 
I>resident  Johnson  and  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  Jim  Fulton  adviser  on 
space  to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  United  Na- 
tions. 

Jim  Fulton  worked  hard  to  provide 
protection  for  the  citizens  of  flood  prone 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  I  can  re- 
member his  diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  project  when  it  was  considered  for 
authorization  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. He  certainly  played  a  major  role 
in  Its  authorization. 

I  am  proud  to  recommend  passage  of 
this  bill  to  name  the  Chartiers  Creek 
project  In  honor  of  Representative  James 
O.  Fulton. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed.  an  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND 
LAKE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  biU  (S.  2486) 
to  provide  that  the  project  referred  to  as 
the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Lake  on 
the  Savannah  River,  Ga.  and  S.C,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake,"  a 
bill  simUar  to  H.R.  10252. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  2486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  honor  of 
the  late  Richard  B.  Russell,  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  long  and  outstanding  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Lake,  Savannah 
River.  Oeorgla  and  South  Carolina,  shall  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake",  and  shall  be 
dedicated  as  a  monument  to  his  distin- 
guished public  service.  Any  law,  regulation, 
map.  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  project  Is  referred  to 
ShaU  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
project  by  the  name  of  the  "Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Dam  and  Lake". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  blU  (H.R.  10252)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


H.  V.  EASTMAN  LAKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  655)  to 
provide  for  the  naming  of  the  lake  to  be 
created  by  the  Buchanan  Dam,  Chow- 
chilla  River,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJt.  ess 

Be  it  enacted/by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lake  to  be  created  by  the  Buchanan  Dam  on 
the  (Thowchllla  River.  California,  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"H.  V.  Eastman  Lake".  Any  law,  regulation, 
document,  or  record  of  the  United  Btatee  In 
which  such  lake  Is  designated  or  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lake  as  the 
"H.  V.  Eastman  Lake". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Ctilendar. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Consent  Calendar  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  state  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  that  we  are  having  some  dif- 
flculty  with  the  Document  Room  as  to 
receiving  reports  timely  enough  and  ac- 
curately enough  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

It  is  a  long-standing  practice  that  the 
Docimient  Room  deliver  those  bills  which 
appear  on  the  Consent  Calendar  to  my 
committee.  As  of  this  morning,  three  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  bills  (H.R.  1920, 
H.R.  10252,  and  H.R.  655)  were  not  made 
available  to  me. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  objectors  that  a 
report  be  available  to  this  committee  for 
3  legislative  days  in  advance  of  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  In  the  fu- 
ture I  will  ask  that  bills  which  are  not 
available  to  the  Committee  in  accord- 
ance with  this  policy  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

Also,  in  the  future,  I  hope  that  the 
Document  Floom  will  make  it  a  point  of 
providing  these  bills  and  reports  to  my 
committee  as  soon  as  they  are  in  print. 


THE  CASE  OF  EVGENY  LEVICH 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  which 
set  forth  the  prtnclple  of  free  emigra- 
tion for  all  people. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  principle  afi^med  in  this 
declaration. 

Early  in  1972  Evgeny  Levich,  a  25- 
year-old  astrophysicist  from  Moscow,  his 
wife,  and  his  father,  and  mother  all  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  All  were  refused. 

In  late  April  proceedings  were  started 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  force 
Evgeny  into  the  Army.  Previously  he  had 
received  a  medical  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  based  on  an  intestinal  tumor 


and  ulcerative  colitis  with  complications. 
Because  of  his  condition  Evgeny  could 
not  report  for  induction  and  on  May  16 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  an  Army 
transit  camp  in  Siberia. 

He  is  currently  in  Tlksl  in  the  Arctic 
region  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ill,  has  been 
forced  to  dig  ditches  under  extremely 
severe  weather  conditions.  His  medical 
condition,  worsened  by  extreme  physical 
hardship  and  the  denial  of  medical  treat- 
ment, endangers  Evgeny's  life.  He  is 
presently  hospitalized  and  It  is  feared 
he  will  not  survive  if  his  situation  is  not 
changed  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of  Soviet  Jewry 
cries  out  for  our  attention.  I  appeal  to 
our  colleagues  In  Congress  to  help  by 
passing  the  Mills-Vanik  amendment. 


SERIES  CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED 

(Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
events  of  great  interest  took  place  over 
the  weekend  that  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  my  colleagues  did  not  miss  one  of 
particular  significance.  I  refer  to  the 
World  Series,  and  the  two  games  which 
were  played. 

Some  might  conclude  that  Oakland 
and  the  Mets  are  evenly  matched,  with 
each  winning  one  game  in  the  last  two 
days.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Instead,  it  is  Oakland's  superb 
sense  of  fairness  which  permitted  the  two 
game  split.  Oakland  figured  that  letting 
the  Mets  win  both  would  be  downright 
suspicious,  but  letting  them  win  one  was 
essential  to  being  good  hosts. 

Now  the  teams  are  off  to  New  York, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the 
outcome.  On  New  York  soil  we  wUl  show 
them  how  the  game  Is  played.  My  Cali- 
fornia colletigues  and  I  are  pledged  to 
down  the  New  York  champagne  offered 
by  our  Empire  State  colleagues  when  all 
is  done.  This,  I  might  add.  will  prove 
that  we,  like  our  Oakland  A's,  are  rugged 
and  tough. 

I  predict,  Mr.  Wolft,  that  before  the 
week  is  out  we  will  join  you  in  celebrating 
the  triumph  of  our  hirsute  A's. 


THE      MILITARY      ALL-VOLUNTEER 
CONCEPT— SEVENTH  SEGMENT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
continue  my  1 -minute  speeches,  if  you 
ever  had  any  doubts  about  the  citizen 
soldier,  well,  forget  It. 

Israel  has  proved  once  sigain  that  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  make  the 
difference  in  vdnnlng  or  losing. 

It  took  Israel  only  3  days  to  call  up  the 
Reserves  and  put  the  citizen  soldier  into 
action. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  here  in  the 
States,  the  Pentagon  is  ordering  further 
studies  on  cutting  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves strengths.  Instead  of  more  studies 
being  made,  what  the  Pentagon  should 
do  is  load  up  an  airplane  with  experts 
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and  fly  them  to  Tel  Aviv  and  observe  the 
reservists  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  again,  one  of  the 
best  buys  for  the  taxpayer  Is  the  Reserve 
program.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask 
the  Israelis. 
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PERMITTING  SECRETARY  OF  SEN- 
ATE TO  USE  FRANKED  MAIL  ON 
BEHALF  OF  FORMER  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT SPIRO  T.  AGNEW 

Mr.  DULfiKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  164)  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  use  his  franked  mail  privilege 
for  a  limited  period  to  send  certain  mat- 
ters on  behalf  of  former  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  164 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hcntae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  through 
November  10,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate may,  on  behalf  of  former  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew,  send  as  franked  mall,  matter 
to  a  Government  offlclal  (not  to  exceed  4 
pounds  in  weight)  and  correspondence  to  any 
person  (not  ezcee<llng  4  ounces  in  welgbt) , 
and  send  and  receive  as  frsuiked  maU,  public 
documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  with 
respect  to  offlclal  business  occurring  as  the 
result  of  his  having  held  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  Postage  on  mall  sent  and  received 
under  this  Joint  resolution  Is  postage  sent 
and  received  under  the  franking  prlvUeg©  for 
purposes  of  section  3316  of  title  39,  United 
States  Ckxle. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  ASKS 
SUPPORT  OF  MILITARY  ALL- VOL- 
UNTEER CONCEPT 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  Interested  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  and  I  would  like  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  he  said.  I  would  also  like 
to  make  another  observation. 

I  was  talking  very  recently  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Secretary  Callo- 
way, and  he  surprised  me  by  saying  that 
when  we  come  to  the  concept  of  the  all- 
volunteer  Army  and  our  support  of  the 
Reserves,  those  who  have  traditionally 
been  the  frlepds  of  the  armed  services 
and  who  have  stood  for  a  strong  defense 
have  Inadvertently  and  unintentionally 
become  one  of  the  biggest  problems  he 
has  had  to  live  with.  They  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  hurt  the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept by  continued  criticism.  Whereas  In 
the  past  we  have  been  very  skeptical  and 
doubtful  and  open  in  our  criticism  of  the 


all-volunteer  concept,  because  we  did  not 
think  it  would  work,  those  of  us  who 
have  taken  that  position  in  the  past  have 
continued  to  voice  our  reservations  and, 
in  fact,  criticize  their  efforts  now. 

So  the  Secretary  has  asked  us — and  I 
am  certainly  willing  to  accede  to  his  re- 
quest— to  stop  criticizing  the  failure  of 
the  all-volunteer  Army,  and  let  us  get 
behind  it  and  see  if  we  can  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
idea,  and  I  request  all  of  our  colleagues 
here  to  get  behind  our  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  see  if  we  can  make  the  all- 
volunteer  concept  work. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7446,  ESTABLISHING  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7446)  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Dono- 
Hxnc,  Mann,  and  Butur. 


CALL   OP  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  623] 

Abdnor  Fulton  Murphy,  N.T. 

Addabbo  Gaydoa  nu 

Aspln  OlaUno  O'Brien 

Badlllo  Olbbona  Passman 

BeU  Orasso  Patman 

Blaggl  Gubser  Pettis 

BoUlng  Hanley  Peyser 

Brasco  Harrington  Powell,  Ohio 

Brown,  Mich.  Hubert  Rarlck 

Brown,  Ohio  Hollfleld  Reld 

Bxu-ke,  Cam.  Holtzman  Roblson.  N.T 

Cederberg  Hoamer  RoncaUo,  Wyo, 

Chlsholm  Jordan  Rooney,  N  Y. 

Clark  Kluczynskl  Rosenthal 

Clay  Long,  Md.  Sandman 

Conyera  McPaU  Slkea 

Culver  McKlnney  Smith,  Iowa 

Dellums  Madden  Stratton 

Denholm  Marazltl  Thomson,  Wis. 

piggs  Metcalfe  To  well,  Nev. 

Dlngell  MlUs.  Ark.  UdaU 

Dom  Mlnaball.  Ohio    Van  Deerlln 

Ford.  Mitchell,  N.T.      Walsh 

Oerald  R.  Moakley  Wiggins 

Po«l.  Moorbrad.  Winn 

William  D.  CalU.  Young,  Fla. 

Frellnghuysen  Mosher  Young  8C 

Proehllch  Moss  Zlon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  353 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonma. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL- AID 
HIGHWAY  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blU  (H.R 
10511)  to  amend  section  164  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  19T3  relating  to 
financial  assistance  agreements,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  10511 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  164  of  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  93-67)  u 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  164(a)",  by  striking  out  "(i) 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  142,  title  33, 
United  Stetes  Code.  (2)  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  103,  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  or  (3)  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(A)  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 142,  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  or  (B) 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section 
103,  title  23,  United  States  Code,"  and  by 
striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  of  such 
subsection  "clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (A)  and 
(B)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  On  and  after  July  1,  IB74,  no  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  for  the  purchase  of  buses  to  any 
applicant  for  such  assistance  imless  such 
applicant  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
that  such  applicant  or  the  publicly  owned 
operator  of  mass  transportation  eervlce  for 
the  applicant  will  not  engage  In  charter 
bus  operations  In  \infalr  or  destructive  com- 
petition wltb  private  bus  operators  outside 
of  the  urban  area  or  areas  within  which  such 
applicant  provides  regularly  scheduled  mass 
transportation  service.  Such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  arrangements, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, for  the  protection  of  private  bus 
operators  against  unfair  or  destructive  com- 
petition outside  the  urban  area  or  areas 
served  by  the  applicant,  but  no  such  agree- 
ment shall  limit  an  applicant's  charter  bus 
operations  or  the  charter  bus  operation  of 
the  publicly  owned  operator  for  such  appli- 
cant if  private  bus  operators  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  provide  charter  bus  service,  nor 
shall  any  such  agreement  impose  on  any 
private  operator  of  mass  transportation 
service  for  the  applicant  any  limitation  on 
the  charter  bus  operations  of  such  pri- 
vate operator.  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedies  specified  In  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  of  assistance,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  bar  an  applicant 
from  receiving  any  other  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964,  OB  amended,  for  a  con- 
tinuing pattern  of  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  applicant  and  the  Secre- 
tary. Upon  notification  of  a  violation  the 
Secretary  shaU  Investigate  the  allegation, 
and  If  he  determines  that  a  violation  baa 
occurred  he  sliall  take  appropriate  action 
to  correct  the  violation  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  In  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  but  quite 
important  bill,  corrective  in  nature. 
When  we  enacted  the  Federal  Aid  High- 


way Act  of  1973,  we  Included  some  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  committee  which 
was  intended  to  do  one  very  clear  and 
limited  thing.  We  felt  that  we  had  per- 
fected the  language  adequately  to  per- 
form our  intended  objective. 

Now,  however.  It  appears  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  act  is  being  Interpreted  to 
do  something  that  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend. 

What  the  Congress  clearly  and  mani- 
festly intended  in  the  enactment  of  the 
section  under  question  in  the  Highway 
Act  was  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  by  a  public  body  to  begin  new  serv- 
ices in  competition  with  an  existing  pri- 
vate transit  company.  That  is  a  very  clear 
and  simple  purpose.  I  think  it  is  a  propo- 
sition that  almost  everybody  would  ac- 
cept. We  do  not  want  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  to  go  into  unfair  competition  with 
existing  businesses  and  perhaps  drive 
those  private  companies  out  of  the  mar- 
kets they  have  been  serving. 

However,  It  has  been  Interpreted  that 
the  section  we  wrote  into  the  bill  might 
be  so  construed  and.  Indeed,  is  being  so 
construed  as  to  prohibit  any  grant  of 
any  type  imder  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  to  a  community  with  an 
existing  public  transit  authority  which 
all  along  has  been  operating  charter 
services  of  one  type  or  another  if  at  some 
future  time  some  private  company 
should  decide  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  city.  Obviously,  that  was  not 
intended. 

Just  as  we  do  not  desire  to  give  cities 
a  new  and  unfair  competitive  advantage 
against  private  companies,  we  similarly 
did  not  Intend  to  give  private  companies 
any  new  and  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage against  publicly  owned  transit  sys- 
tems. We  expressly  did  not  Intend  to  re- 
quire the  cities  to  discontinue  service 
they  are  presently  providing  to  their 
citizens. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  drafted  language  con- 
tained In  the  present  bill  which  does 
more  clearly  stipulate  that  purpose 
which  Congress  Intended,  which  the  con- 
ferees intended  and  which,  quite  mani- 
festly, the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  intended. 

The  bill  presently  before  us  does  make 
it  impossible  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  by  a  public  body  to  enter  into  new 
competition  In  an  unfair  or  destructive 
manner  against  any  existing  private  bus 
or  transit  company ;  but  it  does  not  fore- 
close the  receipt  of  any  funds  to  that 
public  body  where  that  public  body  all 
along  has  been  providing  certain  charter 
services  for  its  citizens  nor  does  it  re- 
quire the  public  body  to  discontinue  Its 
present  schedule  of  services  as  a  requi- 
site to  receiving  future  Federal  funds. 

This  is  what  we  Intended  initially.  This 
is  what  we  do  under  the  present  bill. 
It  is  a  perfecting  bill.  Its  language  has 
been  worked  out  In  very  close,  harmo- 
nious cooperation  with  all  the  authori- 
ties and  all  the  agencies  Involved — with 
representatives  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Agency  and  with  repre- 
sentatives, indeed,  of  the  private  and 
public  bus  companies.  So  far  as  we  know, 
they  ail  are  in  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  proposition  that  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  bill  presently  before  us. 

The  discrepancy  which  we  here  cor- 


rect was  called  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention by  a  number  of  members:  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Wylie,  and 
the  able  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
MiNisH  and  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California  was  Interested,  as  were  a 
number  of  others.  Mr.  Minish,  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,  is  a  cosponsor  of  tills  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  the 
Members  would  surely  want  to  enact  this 
bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  the  ques- 
tion of  who  Is  going  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  chartering  of  publicly  subsidized 
buses  would  be  in  the  nature  of  unfair 
or  destructive  competition?  Who  is  going 
to  make  that  determination? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  required  ultimately 
to  pass  on  any  such  allegation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  would  come  all 
the  way  up  to  Washington? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  could  come  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  As  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  his  agents  and  designees  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  regional  oflSces,  and 
local  ofiBces,  but  if  It  came  to  the  desk 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  a 
contested  case,  he  ultimately  would  have 
to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  does 
feel,  and  the  committee  evidently  does 
feel,  that  buslines  operated  with  Federal 
funds,  where  perhaps  funds  have  also 
been  provided  for  the  purchase  of  buses, 
are  entitled  to  compete  with  private  own- 
ers If  it  is  not  unfair  or  destructive  com- 
petition. The  gentleman  feels  this 
should  be  permitted,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa ;  the 
members  of  the  committee  felt  that  in 
those  situations,  which  exist  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  throughout  the  country, 
where  local  public  mass  transit  authori- 
ties have  all  along  been  operating  cer- 
tain charter  services,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  operate  those  serv- 
ices. We  should  not  require  them  to  dis- 
continue services  that  are  presently  pro- 
vided for  their  citizens,  nor  should  we  re- 
tract from  them  the  commitments  of 
Federal  matching  funds  necessary  to 
serve  their  citizens  if  some  private  or- 
ganization with  perhaps  one  or  two  buses 
or  limousines  might  decide  to  go  into 
competition  with  them. 

However,  what  we  do  seek  to  prevent 
and  feel  should  be  prevented  is  the  use 
of  Federal  moneys  to  go  into  new  services 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  or  other 
public  body  in  unfair  competition  with 
the  existing  private  service.  This  we  seek 
to  prevent  and  this  we  do  prevent  by  the 
new  language  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  Is  not  the  inverse  of 
the  gentleman's  argument  the  fact 
that  with  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  the 
use  of  federally  purchased  buses,  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  operate  thos° 
buses,  where  they  have  been  providing 
this  service,  that  they  knock  out  for 
the  future  the  private  enterprise  system 
of  someone  going  into  the  bus  business 
to  provide  a  charter  service;  that  the 


publicly  subsidized  bus  operators  have 
been  providing  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide imder  the  terms  of  this  bill?  Is  it  not 
then  an  estopment  of  development  of 
private  enterprise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  Is  the  re- 
verse— an  estopment  against  the  use  of 
Federal  moneys  by  a  public  body  to  go 
into  unfair  and  destructive  competition 
with  existmg  private  facilities.  I  would 
simply 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  private  service 
does  not  exist  and  cannot  exist  because 
of  federally  subsidized  bus  operators  al- 
ready performing  the  service,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  prima  facie  case  of 
unfair  and'destructlve  competition  even 
in  the  absence  of  sm  existing  bus  com- 
pany. A  bus  company  can  never  be  or- 
ganized to  compete  with  them.  There  Is 
no  charter  company  and  none  can  be  or- 
ganized if  they  must  compete  with  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  prevent  the 
organization  of  any  private  company.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners, 
which  is  the  principal  association  in  the 
private  enterprise  sector,  has  endorsed 
this  approach  and  most  of  its  members 
apparently  support  this  approach. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  bUl  wholeheartedly.  The  present 
language  in  the  law  is  too  restrictive. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  delay  of  1  year, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  in  the  application  of 
section  164  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
way Act  of  1973.  Additionally,  It  clarifies 
the  committee's  intent  that  mass  transit 
funds  should  only  be  denied  for  unfair 
or  destructive  competition. 

To  give  an  example.  If  I  may,  of  the 
extreme  to  which  the  present  law  is  ap- 
plied. The  Central  Ohio  Transit  Author- 
ity succeeded  In  having  a  tax  levy  passed 
in  May.  Occasionally,  the  public  transit 
company  will  provide  a  charter  service 
for  taking  schoolchildren  to  the  Colum- 
bus Municipal  Zoo.  The  zoo  is  located 
outside  the  city  of  Columbus.  The  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington has  said  that  COTA  must  sign 
an  agreement  which  will  commit  It  to 
not  engage  in  any  charter  service  ad 
infinitum,  if  COTA  Is  to  receive  a  Fed- 
eral grant,  that  Is.  Because,  there  might 
be  a  bus  from  a  private  company  using 
the  route  past  the  zoo  entrance. 

There  Is  at  present  no  private  company 
which  wants  the  bus  service  which  the 
Columbus  Transit  Co.  has  been  perform- 
ing for  years.  Yet,  if  COTA  does  not 
agree  to  perform  any  charter  service  out- 
side the  city  of  Columbus,  Federal 
matching  funds  will  be  withheld,  I  am 
told. 

I  believe  under  the  present  law  any 
competition  has  been  adjudged  to  be  un- 
fair or  destructive  competition.  All  this 
bill  will  do  is  to  delay  for  1  year  a  de- 
termination of  a  definition  of  what  Is 
unfair  or  destructive  competition,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  illustration  which  he 
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recites  can  be  duplicated  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  10511  and  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  James  Wright,  for 
his  kind  words  concerning  my  efforts  in 
this  matter.  The  problems  that  would 
result  if  section  164  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  was  left  un- 
changed would  have  been  drastic  for 
mass  transit  in  the  heavily  urbanized 
areas  of  New  Jersey.  His  work  on  tliis 
important  bill  deserves  the  greatest 
commendation. 

I  support  the  concept  of  reducing  fed- 
erally subsidized  competition  in  private 
enterprise;  however,  it  appears  that  the 
original  language  of  section  164,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration,  went  beyond  what  its 
sponsors  Intended.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  both  private  and  public  transit 
companies  are  now  in  agreement  on  H.R. 
10511  as  a  means  of  reducing  charter  bus 
competition  by  subsidized  operations 
which  is  unfair  or  destructive  to  private 
bus  operators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  provide  a  rational  method 
of  assuring  that  Federal  dollars  are  not 
used  to  destroy  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10511, 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  charter  services 
by  publicly  owned  transit  districts  which 
receive  Federal  funds.  For  many  transit 
districts.  limited -service  chartering  of- 
fers a  valuable  source  of  revenue  which 
makes  it  possible  to  provide  low-cost 
mass  transportation  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

In  my  own  district  this  option  is  be- 
ing exercised  by  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Transit  District,  which  successfully  ne- 
gotiated with  private  charter  bus  oper- 
ators in  order  to  provide  charter  services 
to  events  in  neighboring  counties  with- 
out creating  unfair  competition  for  the 
private  sector. 

The  continuation  of  this  service  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  budget  plans 
for  Santa  Clara  Coimty  and  many  other 
publicly  owned  transit  districts  as  well. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10511. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
10511,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  F»assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


the    request    of    the    gentlecciin    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


B.  EVERETT  JORDAN  DAM 
AND  LAKE 

Mr.  ROBERl'S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9611)  to  change  the  name  of  the  New 
Hope  E>am  and  Lake,  N.C.,  to  the  B. 
Everett  Jordsm  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJi.  9611 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Haw  River, 
North  Carolina,  a  part  of  the  project  for  the 
Cape  Pear  River  Basin,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  approved  December  30. 
1963  (Public  Law  88-253),  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and 
Lake,  and  any  law.  regulation,  document,  or 
r<5cord  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  are  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam 
and  lake  under  and  by  name  of  "B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9611,  which  designates 
the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake.  N.C.,  as 
the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake. 
This  project  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1963.  Construction  was 
started  in  1967  and  the  expected  com- 
pletion date  is  1975.  The  project  will  be 
operated  for  flood  control,  water  supply, 
recreation,  and  water  quality. 

Senator  Jordan  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  on  April  19,  1958, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott.  He  was  elected 
in  1958,  in  1960,  and  in  1966,  and  served 
until  January  3,  1973.  His  15-year  career 
in  the  Senate  was  marked  with  many  dis- 
tinguished accomplishments,  including 
his  great  contributions  to  this  Nation  In 
the  area  of  water  resources  development. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  he  was  a  leading  force 
in  securing  authorization  for  many 
worthwhile  projects  throughout  this 
country.  I  think  it  only  fitting  to  name 
the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  after  Sen- 
ator B.  Everett  Jordan  In  honor  of  his 
long  years  of  outstanding  service  to  this 
country  and  to  his  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
9611. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

>Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Just  for  the  record,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  chairman  state 
whether  the  ex-Senator  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  accept  this  honor.  I  believe 


in  the  past  we  have  required  that  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Primarily  this  responds 
to  the  overwhelming  support  in  his  area 
and  in  his  district  for  this  renaming.  We 
are  informed  that  the  gentleman  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  this  honor. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
designates  the  New  Hope  E>am  and  Lake 
in  North  Carolina  as  the  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan Dam  and  Lake. 

The  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1963.  Construction  was  commenced 
in  1967  and  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1975.  The  project  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  flood  control,  water  quality, 
water  supply,  and  recreation. 

Benjamin  Everett  Jordan  was  bom  in 
Ramseur,  Randolph  County,  N.C.,  on 
September  8,  1896.  After  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  business  and  as  civic 
leader  in  his  native  State,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  April  19, 
1958.  and  elected  November  4,  1958,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott.  Senator  Jordan 
was  reelected  in  1960  and  again  in  1966 
and  served  until  January  3,  1973. 

Senator  Jordan  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction during  his  15  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. His  career  has  been  marked  by  his 
great  contributions  to  this  Nation  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  water  resource 
development.  He  has  long  been  known 
as  a  staunch  and  consistent  supporter 
of  such  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  helped  secure 
authorization  for  many  worthwhile 
projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  committee  believes  it  fitting  and 
proper  to  name  the  New  Hope  Dam  and 
Lake  after  Senator  B.  E^verett  Jordan 
in  honor  of  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  North  Carolina  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  high  degree  of 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I 
joined  today  with  my  House  colleagues 
in  unanimous  support  of  a  bill  which  I 
cosponsored  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  In  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and 
Lake  as  a  tribute  to  a  beloved  North 
Carolina  statesman. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  15 
years.  Senator  Jordan  was  a  knowledge- 
able and  respected  leader  in  the  field  of 
water  resources.  As  chairman  of  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  he  effec- 
tively and  painstakingly  guided  numer- 
ous water  resource  projects  through  the 
lengthy  and  frequently  dlfBcult  author- 
ization process. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  and 
proper  tribute  to  B.  Everett  Jordan  than 
naming  for  him  one  of  the  Important 
projects  for  which  he  fought  so  long  and 
hard.  He  Is  truly  deserving  of  the  honor. 
I  feel  confident  that  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators will  be  anxious  to  act  upon  the  bill 
expeditiously  as  a  means  of  further  rec- 
ognizing the  far-reaching  contributions 
by  their  former  colleague  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  be 
a  sponsor  of  HJl.  9611,  a  resolution  to 
change  the  name  of  the  New  Hope  Dam 
and  Lake.  N.C.,  to  the  B.  E^rerett  Jordan 
Dam  and  Lake. 

The  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  located 
in  the  district  which  I  represent,  is  part 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Cape 
Pear  River  Basin.  The  project  authorized 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1963  will  be 
located  in  Chatham,  Durham,  Orange, 
and  Wake  Counties.  The  dam  site  Is  on 
the  Haw  River,  N.C.,  4.3  miles  above  its 
mouth  and  2.5  miles  north  of  Moncure, 
N.C.  The  total  drainage  area  above  the 
dam  is  1,690  square  miles.  The  earth  dam 
wUl  be  1,330  feet  long,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  112  feet  above  streambed,  an 
uncontrolled  chute  spillway,  and  a  con- 
trolled outlet  structure.  The  reservoir  has 
a  total  capacity  of  778,000  acre-feet  at 
elevation  240  feet  mean  sea  level.  The  ca- 
pacity reserved  for  flood  control  Is 
543,000  acre-feet,  which  is  equivalent  to 
6  taches  of  runoff  from  the  drainage  area 
above  the  dam  site. 

I  believe  It  Is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  to  rename  this  project  after  our 
beloved  former  Senator,  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan, because  it  Is  so  unmistakably  a 
product  of  his  personal  efforts. 

Senator  Jordan  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  during 
most  of  his  15  years  In  the  Senate,  and 
became  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  latter  stage  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career  In  public  service. 

He  guided  the  New  Hope  project 
through  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  get  Initial  funding  for  a  plan- 
ning start  in  advance  of  authorization 
by  having  a  provision  mcluded  that  the 
appropriation  should  be  contingent  upon 
subsequent  authorization  action. 

After  this  initial  success.  Senator  Jor- 
dan followed  the  project  step  by  step  to 
insure  against  undue  delay  and  fought 
successsfully  for  fimdlng  at  the  various 
stages  becase  of  his  conviction  that  the 
development  was  essential  to  serve  the 
needs  of  cities  and  Industries  in  the  Cape 
Pear  Basin. 

From  the  day  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Jordsm's  overriding  desire  and 
purpose  w£is  to  Insure  that  North  Caro- 
lina's natural  wealth,  and  particularly 
the  State's  water  resources,  were  guard- 
ed against  waste  and  developed  to  their 
fullest  potential. 

His  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  New 
Hope  project  attests  manifestly  to  his 
objective  and  to  his  success  in  its  pur- 
suit. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
change  the  name  of  the  New  Hope  Dam 
and  Lake  to  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam 
and  Lake  will  not  result  in  any  cost  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  will  pay  rich 
dividends  of  reward  and  honor  to  the 
man  who  so  singly  deserves  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  9611. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion changing  the  name  of  the  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake  to  the  B.  Everett  Jordan 
Dam  and  Lake.  Proud  because  it  does 
honor  to  a  friend  and  colleague,  but 


prouder  yet  because  It  pays  tribute  to 
public  service  at  it  best. 

The  New  Hope  project  bears  the  im- 
print of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State  but  most  particularly  it  is  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Senators  Kerr  Scott  and 
E^^erett  Jordan.  When  Senator  Jordan 
came  to  the  Senate  upon  the  death  of 
former  Governor  Scott  he  carried  on  the 
fight  for  the  dam  that  his  predecessor 
had  begim. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  lonely  ef- 
fort and  throughout  its  legislative  his- 
tory it  has  been  an  often  difficult  one  but 
Everett  Jordan  believed  in  this  project 
and  he  worked  to  achieve  it.  As  a  busi- 
nessman he  had  early  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  water  power  and  as  a  man  who 
loves  the  land — especially  that  within 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina — he  knows 
the  rich  promise  of  such  a  project  in  con- 
servation and  recreation  values. 

Senator  Jordan  was  a  Senator's  Sena- 
tor. He  knew  the  legislative  process  as 
an  expert  and  he  made  it  work  for  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  made  it  work  in  the  best  way — 
sensitive  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
people  and  responsive  to  their  expecta- 
tions. 

My  only  regret  is  that  this  dam  cannot 
bear  the  name  of  another  Jordan — Kath- 
erlne — for  Mrs.  B.  Everett  Jdrdan  has 
been  a  generous  and  gracious  \helpmate 
through  the  years  of  her  husband's  serv- 
ice to  our  State  and  Nation.  Her  leader- 
ship in  the  Congressional  Wives  Prayer 
Group  and  other  good  works  have  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  know  her. 

The  honor  you  pay  to  Senator  B.  Ever- 
ett Jordan  today  will  be  warmly  received 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  H.R. 
9611. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
2282)  to  change  the  name  of  the  New 
Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  N.C,  to  the  B. 
E^^erett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2282 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Haw  River, 
North  Carolina,  a  part  of  the  project  of  the 
Cape  Kear  River  Basin,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  approved  December  30. 
1983  (Public  Law  88-263),  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and 
Lake,  and  any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake  are  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam 
and  lake  under  and  by  the  name  of  "B. 
Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake." 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9611)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN  DAM  AND 
LAKE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  974)  designating  the  Texarkana 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River 
as  the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  974 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Texarkana  Dam  and  Lake.  Sulphur  River, 
Texas,  authorised  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  July  24,  1946,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake, 
and  any  law.  regulation,  document,  or  record 
of  the  United  States  in  which  such  project  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shaU  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  project  under  and  by  the  name 
of  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  974  designating  the 
Texarkana  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Texas 
as  the  Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake. 
This  project,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1946  and  completed  in 
1958,  is  operated  for  the  purposes  of  flood 
control,  water  supply,  and  recreation.  It 
has  a  very  large  recreational  use.  The 
annual  number  of  visitors  Is  well  over 
2V2  million. 

As  we  aU  know,  Wright  Patman  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cxii- 
rency  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  the  beginning  of  the  88th 
Congress  in  1963.  In  that  position  he  has 
served  with  great  distinction. 

During  his  45  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress,  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
constituents  and  his  colleagues.  I  am 
proud  to  call  him  friend,  and  to  have  hsui 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him  in  this 
body  during  his  long  and  illustrious 
career. 

Chairman  Patman's  contributions  to 
this  Nation  have  been  manifold.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  energies  and 
his  time  in  developing  legislation  that 
will  improve  the  welfare  and  the  good  of 
all  Americans.  He  has  been  particularly 
Interested  for  many  years  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  development,  and  It  Is 
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only  fitting  that  the  Texarkana  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  the  project  which  will  be 
named  for  Wright  Patman,  should  be  so 
nEuned  for  him,  as  it  epitomizes  his  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  water  resource 
development  and  honors  him  for  his  long 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation. 

As  a  member,  and  now  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  that  committee  have  work- 
ed closely  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  many  fields  of  mutual  in- 
terest— encompassing  major  legislation. 
Our  Committee's  relationship  with  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
my  personal  relationship  with  Wright 
Patman,  have  been  without  question  the 
finest. 

On  those  rare  occasions  when  there 
have  been  questions  of  Jurisdiction  over- 
lap, we  have  worked  them  out  harmo- 
niously to  produce  what  I  believe — and  I 
feel  Wright  Patmat:  believes — to  be 
worthwhile  legislation.  This  Includes  the 
communities  facilities  program,  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Area  Development  Act, 
the  Appalachian  program,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  and  major  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  water  pollution, 
and  particularly — because  of  the  inter- 
est of  Chairman  Patman  and  his  com- 
mittee— the  development  of  a  meaning- 
ful sewer  collection  systems  program  for 
all  our  communities. 

Within  his  own  committee,  Mr.  Pat- 
man has  led  the  fight  to  contribute  to  the 
country  such  programs  as  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  and  many, 
many  other  programs  that  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

I  personsilly,  and  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  have  appre- 
ciated Mr.  Patman's  cooperation  in  work- 
ing with  us.  His  efforts,  I  would  reempha- 
slze.  In  water  resources  have  helped  to 
develop  not  only  greater  assistance  to 
our  urban  areas,  but  to  our  rural  and 
semi-rural  areas. 

May  I  close  on  a  personal  note  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  call  Wright  Patman 
my  friend.  It  was  a  tribute  to  him  that 
in  our  committee  It  was  determined  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  to  name  this 
project  after  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  long  years  of  dedicated  service. 

Wright  Patman  Is  a  great  Texan,  a 
great  statesman  and.  above  all,  a  great 
American.  We  do  ourselves  honor  when 
we  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  974  to 
name  this  project  in  his  native  State  of 
Texas  for  him. 

I  urge  overwhelming  support  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  sis  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik)  a  question  or  two  concerning 
this  biU. 

As  with  the  preceding  bill,  is  there  any 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  involved? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  There  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  P'ederal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are,  I  note,  no  de- 
partmental reports  of  any  kind  in  con- 
nection with  either  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Has  the  beneficiary  of  this 


legislation  indicated  his  permission  to 
lise  his  name? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  checked  with  the  gentleman,  and 
he  is  most  appreciative.  Of  course,  the 
main  support  came  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  supporters  In  his  own  dis- 
trict. The  project,  which  is  located  In 
Texas,  is  a  very  popular  facility,  with 
more  than  2^  million  visitors  visiting 
the  project  each  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  say  that  the  beneficiary  of 
this  legislation  was  modest  in  his  accept- 
ance? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat.  I  will  say  that  he  was  moet  proper 
in  his  acceptance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
designates  the  Texarkana  Dam  and  Lake 
in  Texas  as  the  Wright  Patman  Dam  and 
Lake. 

The  Texarkana  project  was  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  and 
completed  in  1958.  The  project  Includes 
an  earthflll  dam  18.500  feet  long  and 
100  feet  high,  including  a  spillway  200 
feet  wide  and  outlet  works  with  a  capac- 
ity of  27,600  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
reservoir  controls  runoff  from  3,400 
square  miles  of  drainage  area,  and  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  2,654,300  acre-feet 
of  which  145,300  acre-feet  are  for  con- 
servation and  the  remainder  for  flood 
control.  The  lake  supports  an  extremely 
large  amoimt  of  recreational  activity.  The 
annual  number  of  visitors  Is  weU  over 
21/2  million. 

Wright  Patman  has  served  continu- 
ously in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  March  4,  1929.  Previously  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Texas  State 
House  of  Representatives  from  1921  to 
1924,  and  also  served  as  district  attorney 
of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  Texas 
from  1928  until  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress. Representative  Patman  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  He  "has  served  with 
great  distinction  during  his  45  years  in 
Congress  and  has  earned  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents. 

Representative  Patman's  career  has 
been  marked  by  his  great  contributions 
to  this  Nation  particularly  in  the  area 
of  water  resources  development.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  believes  it  fitting 
and  proper  to  name  the  Texarkana  Dam 
and  Reservoir  after  Representative 
Wright  Patbcan  in  honor  of  his  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  Texas 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  sentiment  that  exists  in  support 
of  this  bill  to  honor  our  colleague. 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  In  Congress. 
But  I  think  It  Important  to  point  out  that 
renaming  a  project  such  as  this  after  a 
sitting  Member  constitutes  a  departure 
from  traditional  policy.  The  committee 
recommends  such  a  departure  from  nor- 
mal practice  in  this  case  because  of  ova 
Texas  colleague's  unique  record  of  serv- 
ice and  dedication. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that 
despite  this  decision,  there  Is  a  general 
consensus  on  the  committee  to  the  effect 


that  what  has  been  done  in  this  Instance 
not  be  considered  a  precedent.  Rather, 
it  should  be  viewed  as  an  exception  to 
the  traditional  rule  and  practice,  because 
of  his  44  years  of  continuous  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to  indicate 
my  support  for  HJl.  974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  HJl.  974. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rvles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
csOl  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  634] 


Atxlnor 

Froehllch 

Mom 

Addabbo 

Pulton 

Murphy,  NY. 

AapUi 

Oaydos 

NU 

BadUlo 

Olalmo 

O'Brien 

Baker 

Olbbons 

Passman 

BeU 

Ooldwater 

Patman 

BlAggl 

Oraaso 

PettU 

BoUlng 

Oray 

Peyter 

Brasco 

Oubaer 

Pike 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanley 

Rees 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harrington 

Held 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Roblson,  NT. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Kluczynskl 

Rosenthal 

Clark 

McFaU 

Ryan 

Clay 

McKlnney 

Sandman 

Conyera 

Madden 

Slkea 

Culver 

Marazltl 

Slsk 

Denholm 

Metcalfe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dent 

Michel 

Steed 

Dlggs 

Mills,  Ark. 

Stratton 

DlngeU 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Stuckey 

Etom 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Erlenbom 

Moakley 

Udall 

Ford, 

Moorhead, 

Van  Deerlln 

Oerald  R. 

Calif. 

Wl(?glns 

Prellnghuysen 

Mosher 

Winn 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  352 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ARCTIC  WINTER  GAMES 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  907)  to  authorize  the  appro- 
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prlatlon  of  $150,000  to  assist  in  financing 
the  Artie  winter  games  to  be  held  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  1974. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ttouae 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  sum  of  1 160,000  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  financing  of  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  Alaska  In 
1974.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  dla- 
bursement  of  such  funds  (Including  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  persona  or 
organizations)  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  aa  he  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing the  submission  to  him  of  such  reports 
from  persons  or  organizations  to  which  such 
funds  are  disbursed  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  tTnlted  States  and  assure  that  such 
funds  have  been  used  for  the  purpoee  for 
which  they  were  disbursed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$150,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  assist  in  financing  the  Artie  winter 
games  to  be  held  In  Alaska  In  March 
1974. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  held  hearings  on  July  16,  1973, 
on  three  identical  bills — H.R.  4681,  in- 
troduced by  me  as  chairman,  H.R.  6540, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Don  Young  of  Alaska, 
and  S.  907  which  had  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  18,  1973.  Following  executive 
session,  the  subcommittee  reported  S. 
907  to  the  full  committee  without 
amendment  and  by  voice  vote  this  bill 
was  reported  by  the  full  committee  on 
October  4,  1973. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  was  reported 
due  to  the  urgent  need  for  funds  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  games  next 
March.  Most  expenditures  will  have  to  be 
Incurred  in  1973. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  terms  and  conditions  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  funds  and  to  require 
reports  to  assure  the  funds  have  been 
correctly  used.  An  additional  $150,000 
is  being  provided  from  Alaskan  sources. 
The  House  report  contains  a  detailed 
budget  prepared  by  the  director  of  the 
Arctic  Winter  games  showing  how  the 
funds  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Are  those  participating 
In  these  games  amateurs  or  profession- 
als? 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  They  are  amateurs. 

I  think  this  explains  the  bill  and  I 
urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHIIA.  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee has  explained  the  purpose  of  his 
bill.  Full  hearings  were  held  In  the  cwn- 
mittee  on  this.  The  administration 
su^orts  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  assist 
In  financing  the  Arctic  winter  games 
which  will  be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
In  1974  is  before  us  for  consideration. 

As  you  may  know,  a  similar  measure 
which  sought  a  $250,000  appropriation, 
passed  the  Senate  last  May  10  without 
objection.  However,  the  press  of  business 
prevented  it  from  being  considered  by 
the  House  last  spring.  A  lesser  appro- 
priation is  In  order  at  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve, because  the  Armed  Forces  in  Alaska 
have  since  agreed  to  provide  food  for 
the  contestants  at  a  nominal  fee,  and 
private  donations  have  surpassed  the 
original  expectations  of  the  organizing 
committee. 

Still  an  appropriation  In  the  amount 
of  $150,000  is  needed  if  the  games  are 
to  be  held  next  March  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

The  first  Arctic  winter  games  were 
held  in  Yellowknlfe,  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, Canada,  In  1970  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
Canada's  Yukon  and  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. The  games  were  organized  to 
strengthen  the  common  bond  that  exists 
between  nations  and  territories  whose 
lands  lie  above  the  60th  parallel. 

In  the  past,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  funding  for  the  games  has  come 
from  the  Canadian  (government.  In  sup- 
port of  the  1970  Yellowknlfe  games  and 
the  1972  contests  which  were  held  in 
Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  contributed  almost 
$500,000.  The  State  of  Alaska  appropri- 
ated $30,000  toward  the  first  pair  of 
games. 

During  this  time,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  contribution  toward 
the  games.  It  is  estimated  that  $150,000 
is  the  minimum  amount  needed  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
bring  the  games  to  Alaska  next  year. 

Since  their  Inception,  the  Arctic  winter 
games  have  grown  substantially.  Thou- 
sands of  American  and  Canadian  specta- 
tors have  watched  young  people  from 
both  nations  compete.  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  are  counted  as  possible  future 
competitors. 

Greenland  even  now  is  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  sending  a  team  of  com- 
petitors to  Alaska  for  the  1974  games. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  in  fund- 
ing this  worthy  event.  For  as  these  games 
progress  and  grow,  they  will  expand  to 
provide  a  fonun  for  intematlonaJ  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  young 
people  of  all  northern  nations  and  terri- 
tories. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bUl  S.  907. 

The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  306,  nays  54, 
not  voting  74,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  526 

I 

YKAS— 306 

Adama 

Devlne 

Lent 

Alexander 

Donohue 

Long,  La. 

Anderson, 

Downing 

Lott 

Calif. 

Dulskl 

Lujan 

Anderson,  ni. 

Duncan 

McClory 

Andrews,  N.C. 

du  Pont 

McCloskey 

Andrews, 

Eckhardt 

MoColUster 

N.Dak. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCormack 

Annunzlo 

Eilberg 

McDade 

Arends 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Armstrong 

Fsrh 

McKay 

Ashbrook 

Eshleman 

McSpadden 

Ashley 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Bafalls 

Pascell 

Madlgan 

Baker 

Plndley 

MahoD 

Barrett 

Pish 

Mallary 

Baimuin 

Fisher 

Mann 

BeU 

Flood 

Martin,  Nobr. 

Bennett 

Flower* 

Martin,  N.C. 

Bergland 

Foley 

Mathlas,  CaUf 

BevUl 

Ford, 

Blester 

WUllam  D. 

Mayne 

Bingham 

Forsythe 

MazzoU 

Blackburn 

Fountain 

Meeds 

Blatnik 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

Hoggs 

Frey 

Mezvlnaky 

Boland 

Oettys 

MUford 

Bowen 

Oilman 

Minish 

Brademas 

Ginn 

Mink 

Bray 

Goldwater 

MlzeU 

Breaux 

Oonzalei 

MoUoh&n 

Breckinridge 

Ooodllng 

Montgomery 

Brlnkley 

Gray 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Brooks 

,  Green.  Oreg. 

Morgan 

Broomfield      '    Green.  Pa. 

Myers 

Brotzman 

Qrlfflths 

Nat  Cher 

Brown.  Calif. 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gude 

Nichols 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Guyer 

Obey 

Buchanan 

Haley 

OHara 

Bvirgener 

Hammer- 

O'NeiU 

Burke.  Calif. 

schmldt 

Parrls 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

Patten 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hanrahan 

Pepper 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Perkins 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pickle 

Burton 

Harsha 

Pike 

Butler 

Harvey 

Poage 

Byron 

Hastings 

Podell 

Camp 

Hawkins 

Powell,  Ohio 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Preyer 

Carney.  Ohio 

Heinz 

Price,  ni. 

Carter 

Helstoakl 

Price.  Tex. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Prltchard 

Chamberlain 

Hicks 

Qule 

ChappeU 

Hillis 

Quillen 

Clancy 

Holt 

RaUsbadc 

Clark 

Holtzman 

Randall 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Rees 

DonH. 

Howard 

Regula 

Clawson,  Del 

Hudnut 

Rhodes 

Cleveland 

Hungate 

Rlegle 

Cochran 

Hunt 

Rlnaldo 

CoUler 

Ichord 

Roberts 

CkJlllns,  m. 

Jarman 

Robinson,  V». 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rodlno 

Conte 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roe 

Corman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers 

Cotter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Coughlln 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cronln 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rose 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rousselot 

Daniel.  Robert 

Jordan 

Roy 

W.,  Jr. 

Karth 

Roybal 

Daniels, 

Kastenmeler 

Ruppe 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kazen 

Ruth 

Danlelson 

Keating 

St  Germain 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kemp 

Sarasln 

Davis.  S.C. 

Ketchum 

Satterfleld 

Davis,  Wis, 

King 

Saylor 

de  la  Garza 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Delaney 

Kyros 

SchneebeU 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Schroeder 

Dennis 

Latta 

Sebellus 

Dent 

Leggett 

Shipley 

Derwlnski 

Lehman 

Sboup 
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Shrlver 

Symington 

Whitehurst 

Slsk 

Symma 

Whltten 

Skubltz 

Talcott 

Wldnall 

Slack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Williams 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Thomaon,  Wis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Staggers 

Thone 

Wilson, 

Stanton. 

Thornton 

Charles,  Tex. 

J.  WlUlam 

Tleman 

Wolff 

Stanton, 

Treen 

Wright 

James  V. 

Ullman 

Wyman 

Steed 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  Alaska 

Steele 

Vanlk 

Young,  Pla. 

St«elman 

Veyaey 

Young.  Ga. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Vlgorlto 

Young.  111. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Young.  S.C. 

Stephens 

Walsh 

Young.  Tex. 

Stokes 

Wampler 

Zlon 

Stubblefleld 

Ware 

Zwach 

Stuckey 

Whalen 

Sullivan 

White 

NAYS— 64 

Abzug 

Hogan 

Sarbanes 

Archer 

Hubcr 

Selberling 

Beard 

Hutchinson 

Shuster 

Cohen 

Koch 

Snyder 

Collins.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

8penc« 

Conlan 

Long.  Md. 

Stark 

Crane 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Studds 

Dellums 

Michel 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dickinson 

MlUer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Orlnan 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Edwards.  Calif 

Murphy,  lU. 

Waldie 

Plynt 

Nedzl 

Wilson. 

Puqua 

Owens 

Charles  H., 

Gross 

Rangel 

Calif. 

Ounter 

Rarlck 

Wyatt 

Hamilton 

Reuss 

Wylie 

Hays 

Rostenkowskl 

Yates 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roush 

Yatron 

Hlnshaw 

Runnels 

NOT  VOTTNO— 74 

Abdnor 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Aspln 

Orasso 

O'Brien 

BadUlO 

Gubser 

Passman 

Blaggi 

Hanley 

Patman 

BoUlng 

Harrington 

Pettis 

Brasco 

H6bert 

Peyser 

Brown.  Mich. 

HoUfleld 

Reld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Kluczynskl 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Chlsholm 

Litton 

Rooney.  NY. 

Clay 

McPbU 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

McKlnney 

Ryan 

Culver 

Madden 

Sandman 

Denholm 

Mallllard 

SUces 

Dlggs 

Marazltl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dlngell 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Dom 

MUls.  Ark. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Towell,  Nev. 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Udall 

Fraser 

Moakley 

Van  Decrlin 

Frellnghuysen 

Moorhead, 

Wiggins 

Proehllch 

Calif. 

Winn 

Pulton 

Moefaer 

Wydler 

Oaydoa 

Moss 

Zablockl 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  niles  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Klnney. 

Mrs.  Oraaso  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  MlnahaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Moorbead  of 
California. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Mosber. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Oaydoe  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
A  PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
filed  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  95- 
581)  on  the  resolution,  House  Resolution 
510  wliich  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  printed. 


NATIONAL  BUILDINa  STANDARDS 
ACT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8346)  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  a  more  effective  approach 
to  the  problem  of  developing  and  main- 
taining a  rational  relationship  between 
building  codes  and  related  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  building  technology  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  facilitate 
urgently  needed  cost-saving  Innovations 
In  the  building  industry-,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  appropriate  nongov- 
ernmental instrument  which  can  make 
definitive  technical  findings,  insure  that 
the  findings  are  made  available  to  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  public  and  private, 
and  provide  an  effective  method  for  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  Federal,  State, 
and  local  acceptance  and  use  of  such 
findings. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  8346 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Hovjslng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  X — NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   OP 

BUILDINa  STANDARDS 

"SHORT  TTn.E 

"Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'National  Building  Standards  Act'. 

"rnfDiifoe  akd  declaration  or  polict 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  (1)  that 
the  lack  of  an  authoritative  national  tource 
to  make  findings  and  to  advise  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  building  science 
and  technology  in  achieving  nationally  ac- 
ceptable Standards  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions for  use  In  Pederal,  State,  and  local 
housing  and  building  regulations  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  eSorts  by  and  imposes  severe  bur- 
dens upon  all  those  who  procure,  design, 
construct,  use.  operate,  maintain,  and  re- 
tire physical  facilities,  and  frequently  re- 
sults in  the  failure  to  take  fuU  advantage 
of  new  and  useful  developments  In  tech- 
nology which  could  improve  our  living  en- 
vironment;   (2)    that  the   establishment  of 


model  building  codes  or  of  a  single  national 
building  code  wiU  not  completely  resolve  the 
problem  because  of  the  difficulty  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  updating  their  housing 
and  building  regulations  to  reflect  new  de- 
velopments In  technology,  as  well  as  the  ir- 
regularities and  Inconsistencies  which  arise 
in  applying  such  requirements  to  particular 
localities  or  special  local  conditions;  (3)  that 
the  lack  of  uniform  housing  and  buUdlng 
regiUatory  provisions  Increases  the  costs  of 
constiuction  and  thereby  reduces  the  amount 
of  housing  and  other  community  faculties 
which  can  be  provided;  and  (4)  that  the 
existence  of  a  single  authoritative  nationally 
recognized  institution  to  provide  leadership 
and  coordination  In  the  evaluation  of  new 
technology  for  the  purpose  of  updating  hous- 
ing and  building  regiUatory  provisions  could 
facilitate  introduction  of  such  innovations 
and  their  acceptance  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds,  however, 
that  while  an  authoritative  source  of  tech- 
nical findings  is  needed,  various  private  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions,  private  Indus- 
try, labor,  and  Federal  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  entitles  are  presently 
engaged  In  building  research,  technology  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation,  standards 
and  model  code  development  and  promulga- 
tion, and  information  dissemination.  Tliesfl 
existing  activities  should  be  encouraged  and 
these  capabilities  effectively  utilized  wherever 
possible  and  appropriate  to  the  purposes  at 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  an  au- 
thoritative nongovernmental  instrument 
needs  to  be  created  to  address  the  problems 
and  issues  described  In  subsection  (a),  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  Instrument  should 
be  Initiated  by  the  Government,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering-National Research  Council  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Academies-Research 
Council') ,  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  buUd- 
lng community  Including  both  labor  and 
management,  of  technical  experts  In  build- 
ing science  and  technology,  of  representatives 
of  the  various  levels  of  government,  and  of 
representatives  of  consumer  groups  and  con- 
sumer Interests. 

"KSTABLISHMXKT    0»    PTBTlTUTlOrf 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
established,  for  the  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 1002(c),  an  appropriate  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental Instrument  to  be  known  as  the 
'National  Institute  of  B\illding  Standards' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Tnstltute"), 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Institute  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  title,  to  a  charter  of  the  Congress 
If  such  a  charter  Is  requested  and  Issued  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpo- 
ration Act  If  that  is  deemed  preferable. 

"(b)  The  Academies-Research  Council, 
along  with  other  public,  private,  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  organizations  which  are 
knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  building  tech- 
nology, and  other  Interested  groups  and  en- 
tities (including  representatives  of  consumer 
interests)  as  described  in  section  1002(c), 
shall  advise  and  assist  in  (1)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute;  (2)  the  development 
of  an  organizational  framework  to  encourage 
and  provide  for  the  maximiim  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  public  and  private  sclentlflo, 
technical,  and  financial  organizations.  Insti- 
tutions, and  agencies  now  engaged  in  actlvl- 
tlea  pertinent  to  the  development,  promulga- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  performance 
criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions for  building  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions, and  for  the  maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation of  representatives  of  consumer 
Interests;  and  (3)  the  promulgation  and 
publication  in  the  Pederal  Register  of  appro- 
priate organizational  rules  and  procedures 
including  those  for  the  selection  and  opera- 
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tlon  of  a  technical  staff,  such  rules  and 
procedures  to  be  based  upon  the  primary 
object  of  promoting  the  public  interest  and 
Insuring  that  the  widest  possible  variety  of 
Interests  and  experience  essential  to  the 
functions  of  the  Institute  are  represented  in 
the  Institute's  operations. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  expressing  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Academies-Research  CouncU 
or  any  other  group  or  entity  described  in 
■ectlon  1002(c)  be  required  to  assume  any 
function  or  operation  vested  In  the  Institute 
by  or  under  this  title. 

"ADMINTSTRATION    OF    THE    IMSHTUTE 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  a 
Bocoxl  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Board')  consisting  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-one  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
Of  the  Senate.  The  Board  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  various  segments  of  the  building 
community,  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  consumers  who  are  or 
would  be  affected  by  actions  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  the  fimctlons  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Institute,  and  shall  include  (1)  rep- 
resentatives of  the  construction  industry,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  construction  labor 
organizations,  product  manufacturers,  and 
builders,  housing  management  experts,  and 
experts  In  building  standards,  codes,  and  fire 
safety,  and  (2)  members  representative  of 
the  public  Interest  In  such  numbers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  represent  the  public 
Interest  and  that  there  Is  adequate  consider- 
ation by  the  Institute  of  consumer  interests 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities, including  representatives  of  con- 
Biimer  organizations,  public  agencies,  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  and  the  design  professions 
(architects  and  engineers). 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  initial  Board 
shall  serve  as  incorporators  and  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  estabUsh 
the  Institute  as  provided  for  imder  section 
1003(a). 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  be 
three  years;  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  office 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  Incorporation  and 
shall  expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  one-third  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one-third  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  one-third  at  the  end  of  three  years.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of 
three  consecutive  terms  of  three  years  each. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section,  a  member  whose  term  has  ex- 
pired may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
quaUfled. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Initial  and  suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  not  affect  Its  power,  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made. 

"(e)  The  P»rcsident  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  appointed  to  the  Initial  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter,  the  members  of  the 
initial  and  succeeding  Boards  shall  annually 
elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  also  elect  one  or 
more  of  their  number  as  Vice  Chairman. 
Terms  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  be  for  one  year  and  no  individual  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms. 

"(f)  The  members  of  the  Initial  or  suc- 
ceeding Boards  shall  not,  by  reason  of  such 
membership,  be  deemed  to  be  employees 
of  the  United  Stages  Government.  They  shall, 
while  attending  Aeetlngs  of  the  Board  or 
whUe  engaged  as,^aember8  of  the  Board  in 
duties  related  <te  such  meetings  or  In  other 


activities  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  title 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  the 
Institute  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  In- 
cluding traveltlme,  and  whUe  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  exp>enEes,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to 
that  authorized  under  section  6703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(g)  The  Institute  shaU  have  a  President 
Bind  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  Board.  No  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  may  receive  any  salary  or 
Other  compensation  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Institute  during  the  period  of  tils 
employment  by  the  Institute. 

"(h)  The  Institute  shaU  establish,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Academies- 
Research  CouncU,  consumer  groups,  and 
other  public,  private,  and  governmental 
agencies  and  organizations  which  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  building  technology, 
a  ConsiUtatlve  CouncU,  membership  in 
which  ShaU  be  available  to  representatives  of 
all  appropriate  private  trade,  professional, 
and  labor  organizations,  private  and  public 
standards  code,  and  testing  bodies,  public 
and  regulatory  agencies  at  all  levels  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government,  and  con- 
sumer groups,  so  as  to  insure  (1)  a  direct 
line  of  communication  between  such  groups 
and  the  Institute  and  a  vehicle  for  repre- 
sentative hearings  on  matters  before  the 
Institute,  and  (2)  adequate  consideration  by 
the  Institute  of  consumer  Interests  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  functions  and  responslbUltlee. 
"NONPBorrr  and  nonpouticai.  nattthe  of  the 

INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have 
no  power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Institute  shaU  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
individual  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services. 

"(c)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 
"functions  of  the  institute 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function 
and  responsibility  of  the  Institute  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  in  four  general 
areas,  as  follows : 

"  ( I )  Development  and  maintenance  of  na- 
tionally recognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provisions  for 
maintenance  of  life,  safety,  health,  and 
public  welfare  suitable  for  adoption  by  buUd- 
ing  regulating  jtirisdlctions  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding test  methods  and  other  evaluative 
techniques  relating  to  building  systems,  sub- 
systems, components,  products,  and  mate- 
rials and  to  consumer  satisfaction. 

"(2)  Evaluation  and  prequallflcation  of 
existing  and  new  building  technology  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  Conduct  of  needed  Investigations  In 
direct  support  of  paragraphs  (1)   and  (2). 

"(4)  Assembly  and  dissemination  of  tech- 
nical data  and  other  Information  directly 
related  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  and 
promulgation  of  performance  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  related  materials  and  provisions 
developed  or  discovered  under  such  para- 
graphs. 

"(b)  The  Institute  in  exercising  its  fimc- 
tlons and  responsibilities  described  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  assign  and  delegate,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  responsibility  for  conducting 
each  of  the  needed  activities  described  in 
such  subparagraphs  to  one  or  more  of  the 
private  organizations.  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  Pederal  and  other  governmental  entitles 
with  a  capacity  to  exercise  or  contribute  to 
the  exercise  of  such  responsibUity,  monitor 
the  performance   achieved  through   assign- 


ment and  delegation,  and,  when  deemed 
necessary,  reassign  and  delegate  such  respon- 
sibility, making  provision  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  for  effective  preparation  by 
consumer  groups  and  representatives  of  the 
public  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions  and 
reeponsibUities. 

"(c)  The  Institute  m  exercising  Its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  subeectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  (l)  give  partlciUar  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  methods  for 
encouraging  all  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
cooperate  with  the  Institute  and  to  accept 
and  use  its  technical  findings,  and  to  accept 
and  use  the  nationally  recognized  perform- 
ance criteria,  standards,  and  other  technical 
provisions  developed  for  use  in  Pederal,  State, 
and  local  buUdlng  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions which  result  from  the  program  of  the 
Institute;  (2)  seek  to  assure  that  Its  actions 
are  coordinated  with  related  requirement* 
which  are  Imposed  in  connection  with  com- 
munity and  environmental  development  gen- 
erally; and  (3)  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  other  agencies  of  Goveriunent 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  Is  protected  and  promoted  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

"(d)  The  Institute  shaU  maintain  fuU  end 
complete  records  of  all  of  Its  proceedings  and 
of  its  research  and  other  activities,  and  of  the 
related  proceedings  and  activities  of  any 
other  organization,  institution,  agency,  or 
entity  to  which  any  of  Its  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  assigned  and  delegated,  and 
shall  make  such  records  and  all  related  docu- 
ments and  materials  available  upon  request 
for  public  inspection,  at  reasonable  times  and 
places  (subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  privileged  and 
confidential  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or 
financial  Information). 

"FINANCINC  of  the  INSTrrTJTE'S  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  1007.  (a)  The  Institute  Is  authorized 
to  accept  contracts  and  grants  from  Pederal. 
state,  and  local  governmental  agencies  and 
other  entitles,  and  grants'  and  donations 
from  private  organizations,  Institutions,  and 
Individuals. 

"(b)  The  Institute  may,  in  accordance 
with  rates  and  schedules  established  with 
guidance  as  provided  under  section  1003(b), 
establish  fees  and  other  charges  for  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Institute  or  under  Its 
authorization. 

"(c)  Amounts  received  by  the  Institute  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
amounts  which  may  be  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide Its  Initial  operating  capital  under  sec- 
tion 1009. 

"COOPERATION  BY  FEDERAL  GOVEHNMENT 

AGENCIES  AND  STATE  AND  LOCAl.  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  Every  department,  agency, 
and  establishment  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, in  carrying  out  any  building  or  con- 
struction, or  any  building-  or  construction- 
related  program,  which  involves  direct  ex^ 
pendltures,  and  In  developing  technical  n^ 
qulrements  for  any  such  building  or  con- 
struction, shall  be  encouraged  to  accept  the 
technical  findings  of  the  Institute,  or  any 
nationally  recognized  performance  criteria, 
standards,  and  other  technical  provisions 
for  building  regulations  brought  about  by  the 
Institute,  which  may  be  applicable. 

"(b)  All  projects  and  programs  Involving 
Federal  assistance  in  the  forms  of  loans. 
grants,  guarantees,  Insurance,  or  technical 
aid,  or  In  any  other  form,  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  accept,  use.  and  comply  with  any 
of  the  technical  findings  of  the  Institute,  or 
any  natlonaUy  recognized  performance  cri- 
teria, standards,  and  other  technical  provi- 
sions for  building  codes  and  other  regula- 
tions brought  about  by  t|ie  Institute,  which 
may  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  assistance  is  to  be  used. 

"(c)  Every  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pederal  Government  having 
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responsibility  for  building  or  construction, 
or  for  building-  or  construction-related  pro- 
grams, is  authorized  to  contract  with  and  ac- 
cept contracts  from  the  Institute  for  specif- 
ic services  where  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
responsible    Federal    official    Involved. 

'•(d)  The  Institute  shall  establish  and 
car77  on  a  specific  and  continuing  program 
of  cooperation  with  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  designed  to  encourage 
their  acceptance  of  Its  technical  findings  and 
of  nationally  recognized  performance  crite- 
ria, standards,  and  other  technical  provlslona 
for  building  regulations  brought  about  by  the 
Institute.  Such  program  shall  Include  (1)  ef- 
forts to  encourage  any  changes  In  existing 
State  and  local  law  to  utilize  or  embody  such 
findings  and  regulatory  provisions;  and  (3) 
assistance  to  States  In  the  development  of 
Inservlce  training  programs  for  building  of- 
ficials, and  In  the  establishment  of  fully 
staffed  and  qualified  State  technical  agencies 
to  advise  local  officials  on  questions  of  tech- 
nical Interpretation. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section,  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Institute  to  take 
any  action  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  any  locality,  under  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  adopt  and  have  In  effect 
code  provisions  which  embody  standards 
higher  than  the  minimum  standards  speci- 
fied In  or  required  under  Federal  law. 
"APPROPRIATIONS  roa  iNrnAL  capitai, 

"Sec.  1009.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Institute,  over  the  first  five 
fiscal  years  which  end  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  sum  of  $5,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  first  two  such  fiscal  years, 
the  simi  of  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years,  and  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for 
the  last  such  fiscal  year  (with  each  appropri- 
ation to  be  available  imtll  expended  or  until 
six  years  shall  have  passed),  to  provide  the 
Institute  with  Initial  capital  adequate  for 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities during  such  years:  and  thereafter  the 
Institute  shall  be  financially  self-sustaining 
through  the  means  described  In  section  1007. 

"REPORTS  TO   THE   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1010.  The  Institute  ahaU  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress within  sixty  days  of  Its  receipt.  The  re- 
port shall  include  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  the  Institute's  operations, 
activities,  financial  condition,  and  accom- 
plishments under  this  title  and  may  Include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Institute 
deems  appropriate. 

"ACCOtTNTABn-ITT     FOB     rTTNDS;     AODrT    AND 
REVIEW 

"Sac.  1011.  The  Institute  shall  be  account- 
able for  all  Its  ftmds  and  the  expenditure 
thereof,  shall  maintain  records  of  all  Its 
transactions  and  proceedings  and  make  them 
available  upon  request  to  the  public,  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  shall  be  subject  to  audit 
and  review  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  shall  conduct  its  activities  In  conformity 
with  all  applicable  Federal  procurement 
regulations  and  procedures." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  8346— 
the  National  Building  Standards  Act. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Last  year,  also  by  a  unanimous  vote 


it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1972.  the  bm  which  failed  to  obtain  a 
rule  from  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  nongov- 
ernmental entity  to  serve  as  a  coordi- 
nating center  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  performance  criteria 
and  standards,  for  the  review  and  ac- 
ceptance of  new  methods  and  materials, 
and  for  assembling  and  dissemination  of 
technical  data  on  building. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  a  re- 
sult of  the  findings  of  two  Presidential 
commissions  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
gations of  three  panels  of  the  housing 
subcommittee. 

Essentially  these  findings  were  that 
the  housing  Industry  was  hampered  in 
producing  housing  that  Americans  could 
afford  because  of  two  impediments: 
First,  it  is  produced  by  small  entities 
which  cannot  afford  expensive  research 
and  development  programs,  and  second, 
a  myriad  of  complex  and  conflicting 
building  codes  prevents  the  implementa- 
tion of  whatever  technological  advances 
are  made. 

The  Douglas  Commission  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  prestigious  non- 
government— but  Government  related — 
institution  to  provide  guidance  in  over- 
coming these  obstacles. 

That  is  what  H.R.  8346  would  do  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  8346  which  would  create  a 
National  Institute  of  Building  Standards. 

I  wish  to  make  It  understood  that  this 
legislation  does  not  establish  a  national 
code,  nor  does  it  preempt  local  building 
code  regulations.  Having  said  that,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  outline  what  the 
legislation  does. 

H.R.  8346  would  create  an  independ- 
ent, nonprofit,  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation which  would  become  self-support- 
ing after  5  years.  This  organization,  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Standards,  would  have  as  its 
function  to  develop  test  methods  and  cri- 
teria to  judge  the  performance  of  exist- 
ing and  new  building  technology.  The  in- 
formation assembled  as  a  result  of  this 
process  would  then  be  made  available  to 
interested  communities,  agencies,  and 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing has  risen  quite  rapidly  over  recent 
years,  and  many  people  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  housing  market.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  the  Institute  would  help  resolve 
various  conflicts  In  building  standards, 
and  help  accelerate  the  developing,  test- 
ing, and  approving  of  new  materials  and 
methods  which  could  help  stem  the  rise 
in  production  costs. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  8346 
which  has  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  bill  deserves  more  discus- 
sion than  it  may  get. 

This  bill  would  create  a  Rooty-Toot- 
Toot  Institute,  another  institute  in  the 
Federal  Government  on  which  would  be 


spent,  as  I  understand  the  gentleman, 
about  $18  million. 

I  wonder  where  the  $18  million  is  to 
come  from. 

Further,  I  do  not  understand  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  an  institute  in  a  field  In 
which  there  is  already  so  much  exper- 
tise. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  proposed  to  get 
more  housing  through  creation  of  an- 
other institute. 

I  would  think  that  the  test  of  produc- 
ing more  housing  is  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  home  building.  What  is  this  Institute 
going  to  do  by  way  of  stopping  inflation 
so  that  more  homes  can  be  built? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  let  me  say 
that  obviously  the  institute  cannot  stop 
inflation,  but  it  can  by  promoting  less 
costly  forms  of  building  at  least  reduce 
the  cost  of  housing. 

I  would  believe  that  one  of  the  items  In 
the  bill  would  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  that  is 
on  page  14  of  the  bill,  section  1009.  where 
we  authorize  the  money  in  a  declining 
amoimt  so  then  at  the  end  of  5  years  the 
in.rtitute  shoiald  he  self-supporting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
initial  cost,  but  the  upkeep  of  such  an 
institute,  so  I  should  think  that  the  crea- 
tion of  still  another  Institute  would  be  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  get 
by  the  creation  of  another  bureaucratic 
institute  and  the  expenditure  of  $18 
miUion? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
institute  is  going  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  clearinghouse 
for  technological  improvements  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  local  boards  so 
that  they  can  use  their  information  to 
chancre  their  building  codes.  As  I  stated 
before,  this  is  not  to  force  them  to  do 
this,  but  it  is  a  place  where  they  can 
come  and  receive  recommendations  to 
amend  their  building  codes  that  un- 
necessarily raise  the  cost  of  housing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  after  5  years 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institute  Is 
going  to  continue,  and  there  has  to  be 
some  source  of  Income  to  maintain  it. 
whether  it  be  added  costs  to  the  build- 
ing Industry.  Federal  funds,  or  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  still 
further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  source  of  the 
Income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitute would  be  from  grants  and  fees 
rendered  by  the  building  industry.  The 
building  industry  will  use  the  informa- 
tion developed  by  the  institute  so  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  build  houses  at 
a  lower  cost,  and  at  more  profit  to  them. 
The  Institute.  I  believe,  will  offer  very 
significantly  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  housing,  which  I  think  is 
essential  for  America. 

That  is  a  cost  over  a  5-year  period,  a 
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maximum  cost,  of  $18  million.  We  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  housing  If  we  can  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  obsolete  building 
codes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  that  another 
"Advisory  Board,"  imder  the  sugar- 
coated  title  of  "Institute,"  Is  now  going 
to  be  foisted  upon  the  American  public. 
I  am  going  to  oppose  this  bill  for  what  I 
believe  is  total  lack  of  Justification  for 
the  spending  of  $18  million  and  the  con- 
tribution that  will  make  to  inflation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  committee  report  the  statement 
tsmade: 

SpeclflcaUy,  the  Board  would  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  construction  industry,  and 
members  representative  of  the  public  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  assure  that  a  majority 
of  the  Board  represents  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  elabo- 
rate on  what  the  composition  of  the 
board  might  be? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  language  is  phrased  to  say  that  the 
majority  will  represent  the  public  inter- 
est, because  we  do  not  want  to  set  up  an- 
other board  or  commission  which  Is  cap- 
tured by  the  industry  whose  products  and 
techniques  will  be  scrutinized  and  tested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  might  constitute 
the  membership  as  it  represents  the 
"public  interest?"  I  particularly  refer  to 
the  Homebuilders  Association  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Well,  representatives  of  consumer 
groups,  representatives  from  universities, 
architects,  engineers,  other  professional 
groups — people  without  a  financial  stake 
In  the  construction  industry,  other  than 
the  people  who  buy  the  housing.  We 
carefully  worded  this  composition  of  the 
board  so  that  we  would  not  have  a  board 
that  would  be  captured  by  the  industry. 
Yet  we  want  to  have  the  exper- 
tise of  people — like  builders,  contractors, 
unions,  who  are  knowledgeable  in  this 
area,  and  bring  that  knowledge  to  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  all  new  Institute, 
throughout  the  United  States  that  since 
in  every  local  community  we  have  build- 
ers associations  and  trade  associations 
that  have  been  carrying  on  this  sort  of 
activity  for  years,  not  only  in  their  in- 
terest but  In  the  Interest  of  the  individ- 
uals that  are  going  to  buy  the  homes,  we 
create  another  problem  area.  It  hsis  fur- 
ther been  brought  to  my  attention— and 
I  think  it  Is  very  apropos  of  what  we  are 
talking  alxtut  here — that  many  years  ago 
the  light  bulb  was  Invented,  and  we  had 
many  different  manufacturers.  Somehow 
or  another,  the  private  sector  of  America 
figured  out  that  there  should  be  one-size 
light  bulb.  I  think  we  can  continue  along 


those  lines  without  spending  an  addi- 
tional $18  million. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  housing  industry  we  have  not  had 
that  kind  of  uniform  rule,  and  the  various 
building  associations  and  contractors  as- 
sociations want  this  legislation  because 
they  want  to  have  a  central  clearing- 
house, not  with  power  to  tell  them  what 
to  do,  but  with  the  power  to  suggest  and 
carry  out  the  research  that  the  housing 
industry  is  not  peared  to  do. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  encountered  problems  In  the 
construction  of  high-rise  buildings  with 
respect  to  the  material  used,  fire  haz- 
ards, and  safety  standards.  Does  this  leg- 
islation envision  codes,  building  codes, 
which  would  provide  some  answer  to  the 
problems  there? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  legislation  does  not  contemplate 
codes  enacted  on  a  national  level.  It 
would  conduct  investigations  into  safety 
problems  in  high-rise  buildings  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  local 
boards.  So  we  would  have  one  nationally 
recognized  institute  that  hopefully  the 
local  boards  could  look  to  when  they  need 
this  kind  of  information  about  high-rise 
construction. 

But  the  institute  would  not  promul- 
gate an  obligatory  code. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Nevertheless,  solu- 
tions found  might  be  promulgated? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Very  definitely.  Safety  Is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peruisylvanla.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Standards 
"shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Government."  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RARICK.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  In  reviewing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill.  I  find  this  language: 

Efforts  would  be  made  to  encourage  or 
assist  states  to  modify  laws  to  conform  to 
the  Institute's  findings. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  these 
efforts  for  reasonable  assistance  would 
consist  of? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  plastic  pipe 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  good  for  the  purposes 
intended  or  not,  but  the  Institute  would 
conduct  Investigations  by  contract  and 
come  back  with  a  report  that  plastic  pipe 
would  do  this  or  it  will  not  do  that  and 
suggest  the  drafting  of  language  which 
could  be  used  in  the  various  localities  to 


permit  or  prohibit  use  of  the  plastic  pipe. 
Then  It  would  be  up  to  the  localities  to 
accept  or  reject.  This  would  give  a  lo- 
cality a  basis  on  which  to  make  a  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Could  this  word  "en- 
courage" In  any  way  be  tantamount  to 
a  threat  to  these  local  people  that  If 
they  do  not  comply,  they  would  lose 
their  Federal  fimds? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  No; 
again,  this  is  not  a  Federal  agency.  It 
has  no  power  other  than  to  recomnaend, 
suggest  and  offer  its  services. 

The  locality  or  industry  can  totally 
disregard  the  recommendations  or  en- 
couragements of  the  Institute.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  imwlse  to  have  an 
Institute  with  this  body  of  knowledge 
and  have  it  be  imable  to  send  out  news- 
letters or  explanations  of  a  scientific 
nature.  But  the  communities  could  take 
advantage  or  disregard  It  if  they  chose. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Is  it  also  true  that  the 
thrust  of  the  bill  would  be  that  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  building  and  con- 
struction would  be  "encouraged"  to  make 
use  of  the  Institute's  work? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Again,  encouraged,  but  not  required. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Has  this  bill  ITHy  rela- 
tionship to  the  land  use  legislation? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
No;  it  is  totally  unrelated. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Are  we  going  to  tell  the 
people  first  how  they  are  going  to  use 
their  land  and  then  second  how  to  build 
on  it? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
No;  the  decision  on  the  land  is  second- 
ary to  when  the  structure  goes  up.  This 
Institute  would  have  influence,  but  would 
have  no  enforcement  power. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  On  page  12,  sec- 
tion 1008  of  the  bill,  it  says: 

(a)  Every  department,  agency,  and  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
carrying  out  any  buUdlng  or  construction,  or 
any  buUdlng-  or  construction-related  pro- 
gram, which  involves  direct  expenditures,  and 
in  developing  technical  requirements  for  any 
such  buUdlng  or  construction,  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  accept  the  technical  findings  of 
the  Institute,  or  any  nationally  recognized 
performance  criteria,  standards,  and  other 
technical  provisions  for  building  regulations 
brought  about  by  the  Institute,  which  may  be 
applicable. 

I  think,  having  had  experience  with 
OSHA  and  a  numb>er  of  other  Federal 
arm-twisting  programs,  I  find  It  totally 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
going  to  use  Federal  programs,  whether 
they  be  direct  or  indirect  such  as  fed- 
erally insured  programs,  to  force  com- 
pliance with  whatever  standards  are  de- 
veloped, whatever  criteria  are  produced 
by  this  Institute. 

We  are  headed,  if  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation, to  a  Federal  uniform  construc- 
tion building  code,  and  make  no  mistake 
ai>out  it.  I  say  to  the  man  who  votes  for 
this  legislation  today,  just  do  not  apol- 
ogize to  his  people  and  say  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  bill  when  the 
time   comes   that   they   start  enforcing 
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these  codes,  because  we  are  going  to 
have  a  uniform  Federal  code,  the  track 
record  of  the  Federal  Government  beln^: 
what  It  Is  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  op- 
erative word  is  "encourage."  There  is  no 
power  of  coercion  and  the  legislation 
specifically  says  that  it  does  not  preempt 
local  codes  and  the  Institute  is  to  be  a 
nongovernment  agency. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  the  all-impor- 
tant word  is  that  we  use  the  word  "shall," 
to  say  that  all  Federal  agencies  shtOl  be 
encouraged. 

I  think  the  Federal  agencies  can  be 
forced  to  comply,  and  once  they  are 
forced  to  comply,  the  local  agencies  will 
have  no  say-so,  whatsoever.  They  will 
have  no  authority,  because  their  building 
codes  then  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  HUD, 
they  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  they  will  not 
even  have  insured  programs  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
look  at  section  1008. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  Just  simply  look  at  the  track 
record,  nothing  else  can  happen  except 
what  I  predict. 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is 
time  we  do  look  at  the  track  record.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  5  years  ago  the 
median  price  of  a  house  In  the  United 
States  was  about  $23,000.  Today,  the 
median  price,  whether  by  conventional 
or  FHA  financing,  is  about  $37,000. 

If  the  gentleman  comes  to  the  Boston 
area,  it  is  $41,000;  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  it  is  about  $40,000.  That  is  the  me- 
dian price. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  the  track  record, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  sug- 
gests, let  us  look  at  the  track  record. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  try  to  bring 
some  rationality  to  the  component  costs 
of  housing?  The  instrumentality  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  sug- 
gesting is  a  voluntary,  quasi-public 
agency. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
says  that  is  especially  wrong  is  that  if 
we  do  not  go  the  route  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  it  would 
be  making  these  two  a  Federal  standard; 
we  will  have  Federal  standards  that  ap- 
ply, because  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  9  out  of  every  10  American  fsunl- 
lies  have  been  priced  out  of  the  new 
home  market.  How  much  fiu"ther  do  we 
have  to  go  before  we  realize  the  respon- 
sibility on  all  of  us  to  try  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  cost  of  hoiising  for  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  think  the  building 
code  standards  or  restrictions  ought  to 
be  exactly  the  same  in  severe  weather 
areas  as  compared  to  Florida,  for 
example? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  absolutely  not. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  we  have  a 
imiform  code  proposed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  Is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  says  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  the  legislat- 
ing process,  uniform  records,  that  is  the 
point  to  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
speaking.  If  we  cannot  write  a  imlform 
code,  then  let  us  leave  that  thing  alone 
and  let  the  people  at  the  local  level  do  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  When  we  talk  about  a 
uniform  code,  we  are  not  tallcing  about 
every  single  aspect.  What  I  am  saying  is, 
where  there  are  areas  of  a  common  ap- 
proach, viable  and  workable  of  coiu^e, 
it  should  be  considered.  It  should  not  be 
ignored,  but  at  the  request  of  the  private 
sector  this  kind  of  deliberative  question, 
this  problem  or  suggestion  should  be 
covered;  but  there  certainly  is  no  s\ig- 
gestion  in  this  legislation  that  every 
single  component  or  standard  with  re- 
spect to  new  or  existing  housing  be  made 
uniform  all  across  the  board. 

That  is  not  any  solution,  but  I  iMn^ 
the  gentleman  knows  there  is  not  any 
question  about  this  Congress  trying  to 
do  the  right  thing  for  the  people  who  are 
looking  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  in  a  proper  environment,  and 
that  is  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  today. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  One  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  there  anything 
which  wUl  be  made  avtiilable  to  this  In- 
stitute in  the  way  of  information  that 
HUD  does  not  already  have? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  goes  to  the  gentle- 
man's previous  observation  when  he 
took  great  imibrage  at  the  word 
"shall" — "shall  encourage  the  agencies 
of  the  United  States — ";  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  do  this.  Why  should  they 
not  be  encom-aged  to  provide  informa- 
tion, make  Information  available?  What 
would  the  gentleman  say,  that  these 
agencies  should  not  be  encouraged?  That 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  legislation  is  a  foot  in  the  door 
toward  establishing  Federal  controls 
over  building  codes  in  every  commimlty 
and  of  every  city  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  cubcommittee, 
stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  In- 
stitute of  Building  Standards  would  work 
on  testing  and  trying  to  find  new  mate- 
rials which  might  expedite  construction 
and  lower  the  cost  of  construction  in  fu- 
ture years,  and  that  the  results  of  these 
tests  would  be  passed  on  to  the  various 
communities  and  cities  in  the  United 
States,  which  may  or  may  not  then  be 
Included  in  their  building  codes.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  what  has  transpired  over 
the  past  several  years  in  regard  to  Fed- 
eral building  codes  on  public  construc- 
tion. Public  construction,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  has  been  quite  a  scan- 
dalous program.  The  standards  of  con- 
struction that  have  been  utilized  under 


the  public  housing  program  have  lieen 
much  below  most  of  the  building  codes 
of  our  cities  ajid  municipEdities  in  the 
country.  Many  of  these  public  housing 
projects  are  now  being  torn  down.  They 
are  dilapidated.  They  have  not  stood  up. 
They  were  a  farce  and  a  disgrace. 

I  sma  fearful  that  this  legislation,  will 
result  eventually  in  these  studies  coming 
forth  with  Federal  building  codes  to  be 
Imposeo  locally,  will  have  the  same  result. 
Many  of  oiu  communities  throughout  the 
country  have  much  tougher  building 
codes  than  does  HUD. 

We  do  not  need  this  tjrpe  of  legislation. 
This  Is  a  foot  in  the  door  to  Federal  con- 
trols. It  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  legislation  la 
defeated  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania.  I 
would  direct  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  section  1008(e)  on  page  14.  where  we 
tried,  as  best  legal  minds  could,  to  avoid 
that  situation.  It  says: 

Nothing  In  this  section,  or  In  any  otb«r 
provision  of  this  title,  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Institute  to  take  any  action 
contrary  to  or  Inconsistent  with  the  right  of 
any  locality,  under  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  adopt  and  have  in  effect  code  provisions 
which  embody  standards  higher  than  the 
minimum  standards  specified  In  or  required 
vinder  Federal  law. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  unani- 
mously voted  a  bill  which  does  not  affect 
their  local  building  codes  except  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  well  un- 
derstand that,  but  this  is  still  a  foot  in 
the  door  toward  that  approach  after  the 
5  years  is  up. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  leading  exponents  in  fa- 
vor of  new  technology  in  housing,  hous- 
ing techniques,  and  building  and  build- 
ing materials  on  the  Housing  Committee. 

I  notice  with  some  interest  that  many 
of  the  people  who  have  resisted  my  pro- 
posals to  encourage  new  technology  In 
building  are  actively  supporting  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  a  bill  of  this  sort 
should  not  come  on  a  suspension  calen- 
A&r.  The  fact  that  we  are  having  this 
much  discussion  about  it  is  to  me  only 
further  proof  that  a  bill  of  this  sort 
should  come  up  in  regular  order  imder 
regular  rules,  where  we  can  thoroughly 
discuss  every  aspect  of  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Just  what  is  it  going  to  accomplish? 
What  will  it  cost  the  American  public? 
How  can  we  avoid  cost  to  the  American 
public?  How  does  this  particular  pro- 
posal duplicate  the  efforts  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  existing  institutions? 

All  those  tWngs  should  be  discussed. 
We  should  be  free  to  present  amend- 
ments. We  should  be  able  to  discuss 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Under  all  the  circtunstEuices.  I  fully 
intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  on  the 
suspension  calendar.  I  believe  the  sus- 
pension calendar  is  being  very  badly 
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abused  these  days.  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  who  do  want  to  consider  legislation 
m  detail  should  develop  a  habit  of  voting 
down  bills  on  suspension.  Let  us  bring 
them  up  under  the  regular  procedures,  so 
that  we  can  have  full  discussion  smd  full 
debate. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
perfectly  in  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  there 
must  be  no  coercion  on  local  communi- 
ties by  the  Institute  to  impose  Its  stand- 
ards, but  is  there  anything  in  this  bill — 
I  have  read  it,  and  I  cannot  find  it — that 
would  say  to  those  who  make  the  recom- 
mendation to  a  community  that  FHA, 
VA,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  institutions 
which  have  Government- insured  loans 
that  they  can  say,  "We  are  not  going  to 
make  any  loans  to  a  community  that 
adopts  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
national  institute"? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  prevent 
it.  What  I  would  expect  is  that  the  De- 
partment, HUD  itself,  would  embrace 
the  recommendations  of  this  institute 
and  insist  that  local  commimities  adopt 
their  building  codes  to  a  imif  ormity  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  institute  as 
a  condition  toward  receiving  grants  from 
that  Department. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8346,  the  bill  to 
establish  the  national  Institute  of  build- 
ing standards.  Provisions  of  this  bill  were 
originally  contained  in  last  year's  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  bill,  H.R. 
16704,  which  failed  to  obtain  a  rule.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  this  provision  diu*- 
ing  the  considerations  of  last  year's  hous- 
ing bill.  The  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
considered  this  bill,  introduced  by  our 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Bill  Moor- 
HEAD.  in  a  markup  session  on  June  22, 
1973,  and  it  was  imanimously  approved 
for  full  committee  consideration.  The 
full  committee  considered  it  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1973,  and  ordered  it  reported  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  institute  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Standards.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, and  National  Research  Council 
would  assist  in  the  institute's  formation 
and  would  encourage  the  widest  possible 
participation  by  groups  now  engaged  in 
activities  relating  to  building  standards, 
Including  consumer  interests. 

The  institute  would  have  a  15-  to  21- 
member  board  of  directors  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  board  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  construction  industry 
and  members  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic In  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  that  a 
majority  of  the  board  represents  the 
public  Interest.  A  consultative  council 
would  also  be  established  with  members 
from  interested  private  and  public  bodies 
to  serve  as  a  connection  between  these 
groups  and  the  institute. 


The  Institute  would  develop  and 
promulgate  nationally  recognized  cri- 
teria which  might  be  adopted  by  regu- 
lating bodies;  evaluate  new  and  existing 
technology;  assemble  and  disseminate 
technical  data  and  promulgate  perform- 
ance criteria,  standards,  and  related  ma- 
terials. As  much  as  possible  this  work 
would  be  delegated  to  organizations 
capable  of  performing  it.  The  institute 
may  accept  grants  and  donations  and 
may  establish  fees  or  other  charges  for 
its  services. 

Federal  agencies  involved  in  building 
and  construction  would  be  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  the  institute's  work  and 
could  contract  or  make  grants  to  the 
institute  for  support  and  services.  Ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  encourage  or  as- 
sist States  to  modify  laws  to  conform  to 
the  institute's  findings,  and  to  develop 
training  programs  for  building  officials 
and  technical  advisers;  but  nothing  in 
these  provisions  would  authorize  the 
institute  to  take  any  action  contrary  to 
or  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  any  lo- 
cality to  adopt  and  have  in  effect  code 
provisions  embodying  higher  standards 
than  those  required  under  Federal  law. 

Appropriations  for  initial  capital  for 
the  institute  would  be  authorized  as  fol- 
lows: $5  million  for  each  of  the  first  2 
years  after  enactment,  $3  million  for 
each  of  the  next  2,  and  $2  million  for  the 
5th.  After  this  5-year  period  the  insti- 
tute woiild  be  financially  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R. 8346. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Jegls- 
latlon  to  establish  a  nonprofit,  nongov- 
ernmental National  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Standards  could  represent  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  the  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  energy  efficient  building  de- 
sign and  construction. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that 
neither  the  committee's  report  nor  the 
bill  makes  any  specific  reference  to  the 
need  to  develop  energy  efficiency  and  in- 
sulation standards.  While  there  is  no 
specific  mention  of  these  areas  of  con- 
cern, I  am  hopeful  that  the  institute  will 
give  Immediate  and  serious  attention  to 
energy  factors. 

Under  our  present  institutional  frame- 
work, there  Is  no  one  governmental 
agency  responsible  for  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  regarding  en- 
ergy conservation  in  the  building  indus- 
try. The  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion is  an  inadequate  instnament  for  the 
task.  Despite  President  Nixon's  recent 
pronouncements  pointing  to  the  up- 
grading of  FHA  insulation  standards,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  guidelines  are 
still  in  need  of  improvement  and  only 
apply  directly  to  35  percent  of  new  resi- 
dential construction. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  design- 
ing and  constructing  buildings  with  a 
callous  disregard  for  efficient  energy  use. 
A  most  recent  and  notorious  example  of 
this  pattern  of  waste  is  New  York's 
World  Trade  Center,  which  now  domi- 
nates the  Manhattan  skyline.  The  cen- 
ter is  actually  two  monolithic  towers,  110 
stories  tall,  which  together  consume 
more  energy  than  the  whole  city  of 
Schenectady.  N.Y.,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000. 

Energy  waste  Is  evident  in  many  other 
significant,  if  less  spectacular,  ways.  The 


orientation  of  a  building  in  relation  to 
the  Sun,  for  example,  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  energy  it  takes 
to  condition  the  inside  air.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  commonplace  oblong 
high-rise  will  consimie  29  percent  less 
energy  for  cooling  if  its  broad  surfaces 
face  north-south,  instead  of  east-west. 

Similarly,  the  building  materials  them- 
selves have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
total  energy  consimiption  of  a  structure. 
Quite  simply,  certain  materials  serve  to 
Insulate  the  building  better  than  others. 
Beyond  these  properties,  however,  the 
astute  architect  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  considering  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  the  mate- 
rial. For  example,  aluminum  has  certain 
qualities  which  make  it  an  appealing 
structural  material:  It  is  light,  easy  to 
maintain,  and  pleasant  to  look  at.  But  in 
terms  of  energy,  aluminum  is  a  tremen- 
dously expensive  product. 

It  is  obvious  that  planning  a  building 
to  optimize  the  efficient  use  of  energy  is 
a  complex  and  interrelated  task,  involv- 
ing the  skills  of  architects,  city  planners, 
designers,  engineers,  and  local  building 
authorities.  This  new  national  institute 
is  in  a  valuable  position  to  oversee  the 
development  and  implementation  of  en- 
ergy conservation  strategies  in  the  build- 
ing industry.  The  important  fact  to 
remember  in  this  discussion  is  that  in- 
telligent energy  use  will  not  require  the 
development  of  grand  scale,  new  tech- 
nologies. Most  measures  to  improve  en- 
ergy utilization  are  possible  through  the 
application  of  off-the-shelf  equipment 
and  established  design  techniques. 

In  the  creation  of  this  new  agency,  we 
in  Congress  should  imderllne  the  im- 
portance of  energy  conservation  in  the 
construction  industry.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Building  Standards  should  be 
a  leading  force  in  a  national  program  of 
energy  conservation  in  construction. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MCX)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhkad),  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  8346. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RZCORDED    VOTC 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  108,  noes 
258,  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  526] 

ATES— loe 

Abzug 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Praser 

Adams 

Gorman 

Prenzel 

Ashley 

Cotter 

Oettys 

Barrett 

Davis,  Oa. 

Gonzalez 

Bergland 

Delaney 

Gray 

Blester 

Dellums 

Green,  Pa. 

Blnsham 

Dent 

Orlffltlui 

Blatnik 

Donohue 

Oude 

Boggs 

Drlnan 

Hanna 

Brlnkley 

Dulskl 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Brown.  Calif. 

du  Pont 

Harvey 

Burke.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Burke.  Mass. 

EUberg 

HecHler.  W.  Va 

Burton 

Evans.  Colo. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Carey,  N.T. 

PasceU 

Hogan 

Carney,  Ohio 

Foley 

Roltzman 

Chlsholm 

Ford, 

Kastenmeler 

Clark 

WUllam  D. 

Koch 
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Vei^nan 

Patten 

Stanton. 

Long.  Md. 

Pepper 

J.  William 

McClo8key 

Perkins 

Stanton. 

McDade 

Pike 

James  V. 

Mscdonald 

Podell 

Stark 

Madlgan 

Price,  ni. 

Steele 

Mallary 

Rangel 

Stephens 

Matsunaga 

Bees 

Sullivan 

Mazzoll 

Reuss 

Symington 

Meeds 

Rlegle 

Thompson,  N.J 

MezTlnaky 

Blooney,  Pa. 

Tleman 

MitctaeU.  Md. 

Roush 

Vanlk 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Waldle 

MooTbead,  Pa 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

Morgan 

Sarbanes 

Wldnall 

Nedzl 

Schroeder 

Wydler 

Obey 

Selberllng 

Young.  Ga. 

OHara 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Young,  111. 

ONelll 

Staggers 
NOES— 258 

Zablockl 

Alexander 

Flowers 

Myers 

An'Jerson. 

Flynt 

Natcher 

Calif. 

Forsythe 

Nelsen 

Anderson.  111. 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C 

Prey 

Owens 

Andrews, 

Puqua 

Parrls 

N.Dak. 

Oilman 

Pickle 

Arcber 

Glnn 

Poage 

Arends 

Goldwater 

Powell,  Ohio 

Armstrong 

Goodllng 

Preyer 

Ash  brook 

Green,  Oreg. 

Price,  Tex. 

Bafalls 

Gross 

Prltcbard 

Baiter 

Grover 

Qule 

Bauman 

Guyer 

Qulllen 

Beard 

Haley 

Randall 

Bell 

Hamilton 

Rarlck 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Regula 

BevlU 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Blaggl 

Hanrahan 

Rlnaldo 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roberta 

Boland 

Harsha 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bo  wen 

Hastings 

Roe 

Brademas 

Hays 

Rogers 

Bray 

Heinz 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Breaux 

Helstoskt 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Breckinridge 

Henderson 

Rose 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Rostenkowskl 

Broomfleld 

HUUs 

Rousselot 

Brotzman 

Hlnahaw 

Roy 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Holt 

Runnels 

Broyblll.  Va. 

Horton 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Ruth 

Burgener 

Huber 

Sarasln 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hudnut 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hungate 

Baylor 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Byron 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Camp 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Carter 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Shoup 

Casey,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sbuster 

Chappell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubitz 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Black 

DonH. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clawson,  Del 

Jordan 

Snyder 

Clay 

Karth 

8i>ence 

Cleveland 

Kazen 

Steed 

Cochran 

Keating 

Steelman 

Cohen 

Kemp 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Ketchum 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Collins.  Tex. 

King 

Stokes 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Stubblefleld 

Conlan 

Kyros 

Stuckey 

Conte 

Landnim 

Studds 

Cough!  In 

Latta 

Symms 

Crane 

Lent 

Talcott 

Cronln 

Litton 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Long,  La. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lott 

Teague,  Calif. 

W..  Jr. 

Lujan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daniels, 

McClory 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Domlnlck  V. 

McColllster 

Thone 

Danlelson 

McCormack 

Thornton 

Davis.  S.C. 

McEwen 

Treen 

Davis.  Wis. 

McKay 

Ullman 

de  la  Garza 

McSpadden 

Vander  Jagt 

Dellenback 

Mahon 

Veysey 

Dennis 

MalUlard 

Vlgorlto 

Derwlnskl 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walsh 

Dickinson 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wampler 

Downing 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Ware 

Duncan 

Mathls.  Oa. 

White 

Eckhardt 

Mayne 

Whltehurst 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Melcher 

Whltten 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

WUllams 

Esch 

MUford 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eahleman 

Miller 

WUson, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mlnlsh 

Charles  H., 

Plndley 

Mink 

Calif. 

Pish 

MlzeU 

WUson. 

Piaber 

Montgomery 

Charles,  Tex. 

Flood 

Murphy,  m. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young,  S.C. 

Wyatt 

Yatron 

Yoimg,  Tex. 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Zlon 

Wyman 

Young,  Pla. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 68 

Abdnor 

Grasso 

Moss 

Addabbo 

Gubser 

Murphy,  NY 

Annunzto 

Ounter 

Nix 

AsDln 

Hanley 

O'Brien 

Badlllo 

Harrington 

Passman 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Patman 

Brasco 

Holineld 

Pettis 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Peyser 

Brown.  Ohio 

Kluczynskl 

RaUsback 

Cederberg 

Landgrebe 

Reld 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Roblson.  NY 

Culver 

McFall 

Rodlno 

Denholm 

McKlnney 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Dlngell 

Marazlti 

Ryan 

Dom 

Metcalfe 

Sandman 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

MUls.  Ark. 

Slkes 

Frellnghuysen 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Stratton 

Froehllch 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Pulton 

Moakley 

Udall 

GaydOB 

Moorhead, 

Van  Deerlln 

Gialmo 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

Winn 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in  fa- 
vor thereof),  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Dlngell  vrtth  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  RobUon  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Maraaltl. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Blr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.   Anntinzlo   with   Mr.   Mitchell   of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr  Aspln  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  E>orn  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
RADICAL? 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  probably  more  ill-in- 
formed concerning  activities  of  revolu- 
tionary elements  within  our  society  than 
they  are  in  any  other  area  of  public  in- 
terest. Without  an  understanding  of  the 
new  strategy  that  has  been  developed 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  revolutionary 
consciousness  of  the  working  class,  one 
cannot  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
threat  it  poses. 

An  extremely  Interesting  and  timely 
article  entitled  "Whatever  Happened  to 
the  Radical?"  written  by  Marshall  M 
Meyer  and  Robert  L.  Ellis  appeared  lii 
the  September  28.  1973,  issue  of  the  "Bal- 
timore DaUy  Record."  This  article 
throws  renewed  light  upon  the  baalc 
Marxist  premise  that  the  working  class 
will  serve  as  the  vanguard  for  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system.  Many 
valuable  insights  are  provided  into  the 
reasons  why  Maoist  organizations  In  this 
country  currently  consider  both  man- 
agement and  labor  union  hierarchies  to 
be  the  enemy.  In  this  connection,  the 
particularly  interesting  point  Is  made 
that  every  Improvement  won  by  the  labor 
unions  which  relates  to  better  wages  and 
better  working  conditions  Is  viewed  by 
the  Maoist  as  steps  which  postpone  and 
delay  the  revolution. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  this  Illuminating  arti- 
cle which  graphically  points  out  that 
neither  management  nor  labor  unions 
can  afford  to  pretend  that  the  radical 
does  not  exist.  The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Baltimore  Dally  Record, 
Sept.  28.  19731 
Whatever  Happened  to  the  Radicai,? 
(By  Marshall  M.  Meyer  and  Robert  L.  EUls) 
Even  before  ChUe's  experiment  with  Marx- 
Ism  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  writers  for  lead- 
ing leftist  publications  were  observing  that 
an  increasing  number  of  radicals  had  begun 
to  re-examine  the  history  of  the  "American 
Left"  and  the  "working  class." 

Those  famUlar  with  Marxism  recognized 
the  relationship  between  the  early  New  Left 
and  the  American  working  class  and  found 
it  rather  unusual.  In  the  past,  every  radical 
left  group  had  credited  the  organized  working 
class  with  a  unique  historical  role  In  the 
creation  of  a  new  world.  The  New  Left,  as  a 
student-oriented  movement  based  on  per- 
sonal alienation,  rejected  this  fundamental 
concept  on  the  grounds  that  the  working 
class  had  achieved  Its  goals  and  had  Itself  be- 
come a  part  of  the  power  structure.  The 
young  radicals  placed  their  revolutionary 
faith  In  the  uiUverslty  as  the  potential 
"change  agent"  of  American  society. 

IN-PIKJ)    EXPERIENCES 

By  1967,  some  radical  leaders  had  begtm 
to  realize  that  students  alone  could  not  carry 
the  revolution,  and  unless  the  New  Left  re- 
lated to  the  working  class.  It  would  expire. 
Three  activists  In  California  obtained  blue 
collar  employments,  mingled  with  young 
workers,  and  "learned  from  the  people."  They 
drew  certain  basic  but  quite  obvious,  conclu- 
sions from  their  in-fleld  experiences.  They 
found : 

Workers,  particularly  young  workers,  could 
become  sympathetic  to  the  student  rebellion. 

Efforts  had  to  be  made  to  educate  the  com- 
munity at  large  on  broad  issues  from  the 
radical  perspective  or  point  of  view. 
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Union  leaders  would  not  aUow  their  uiUons 
to  become  revolutionary  orgranlzatlons,  and 
workers  who  would  listen  and  fall  In  line 
with  radical  views  could  best  be  served 
through  an  Independent  organization;  one 
geared  to  these  views. 

While  students  and  Intellectuals  coiUd  de- 
velop a  radical  consciousness  over  Issues, 
workers  did  so  only  when  personally  alien- 
ated. Thus,  the  worker  would  have  to  be  con- 
vinced that  capitalism  was  his  mortal  enemy. 

During  1968  and  1969,  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  (SDS)  adopted  a  summer  stu- 
dent "work  In"  project,  which  was  based  on 
these  conclusions,  to  permit  students  to  learn 
from  the  proletariat.  SDS  readily  admitted  Its 
past  error  and  said,  "As  Intellectual  students 
who  seek  certain  social  changes  we  must  be- 
gin to  ally  with  the  workers."  The  work-in 
concept  faUed,  and  the  working  class  Issue 
tended  to  disappear  from  prominence  In  the 
leftist  press.  Other  matters  became  more  Im- 
portant— the  collapse  of  SDS,  the  growth  of 
terrorism  within  the  movement,  the  1969 
mass  protests,  Cambodia,  Kent  State,  and  the 
coUapse  of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee. 

It  was  this  last  event — the  collapse  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  as  a  result  of 
Intense  factional  disputes  In  Its  leadership 
cadre  between  Trotskylst  Marxists  and  the 
more  orthodox  Marxists — that  greatly  re- 
newed the  Left's  Interest  In  the  working  man. 
The  two  major  factions  were  forced  to  com- 
pete for  constituents. 

REBELLION    COLX.AP8ED 

Following  traditional  united  front  tactics, 
the  Trotskylsts  formed  the  "National  Peace 
Action  Ooalltlon"  and  sought  out  the  en- 
dorsement of  established  union  leaders.  The 
leadership  of  what  was  to  become  the  "Peo- 
ples Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice"  took 
a  different  approach.  The  lesson  of  the  1968 
French  student  rebeUlon  did  not  go  un- 
noticed. There,  students  began  an  uprising 
which  gained  the  support  of  the  PYench 
workers.  The  rebellion  collapsed  when  work- 
ers withdrew  their  support.  American  radicals 
realized  that  students  could  start  the  rebel- 
lion, but  that  without  working  class  support 
they  cotxld  not  follow  through.  During  the 
Pall  of  1970,  articles  began  to  appear  In 
the  non-Trotskylst  Left  press  about  the  need 
to  buUd  a  new  revolutionary  communist 
party  which  would  involve  the  masses  in  a 
united  front. 

In  January  1971.  Liberation  magazine  pub- 
lished a  lengthy  article  by  Staughton  Lynd, 
entitled  "Prospects  for  the  New  Left."  This 
article  traced  the  working  class  origins  of  the 
Old  Left,  described  what  Lynd  considered  to 
be  the  betrayal  of  the  workmg  class  by  the 
Old  Left  ("the  enemy  was  fascism  rather  than 
capitalism"),  and  called  for  a  new  move- 
ment combining  the  best  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Left.  In  this  regard,  Lynd  said  that  the 
proper  first  step  would  be  to  return  to  re- 
gional movements  In  the  form  of  a  "paral- 
leled, central  labor  union"  or  "community 
union"  like  the  Soviets  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Lynd  said  radicals  within  the  unions 
Should  attempt  to  get  back  "the  powers 
which  the  Left  gave  up  to  the  union  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  thirties,  the  local  right  to 
strike,  and  the  shop  steward  system."  Fur- 
thermore, radicals  shotild  obtain  low-level 
local  offices  such  as  that  of  a  grievance  com- 
mittee— man  while  remaming  active  In 
grass-roots  organizations  outside  the  union 
structure.  The  community  groups  would  give 
them  protection  from  the  union  bureaucracy, 
according  to  Lynd. 

By  mld-1973,  the  interest  in  the  working 
class  was  so  great  that  Liberation  magazme 
published  a  special  double  Issue  in  August 
entitled  "Workers:  A  Special  Section."  One 
of  the  articles  In  this  issue,  "A  New  Genera- 
tion of  Workers,"  parrots  Lynd's  distrust,  of 
union  leadership.  The  essence  of  the  article 
Is  In  two  sentences,  and  they  summarize  the 
current  radical  thinking  towards  unions: 
"Inasmuch  as  the  young  workers  have  come 


to  recognize  that  the  management  structure 
and  Its  functionaries  .  .  .  and  the  union 
structure  with  its  functionaries  .  .  .  are  sim- 
ply two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  radicals  work- 
ing within  factories  should  dissociate  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from  the  latter  as 
from  the  former,  and  actively  participate  in- 
stead m  rank-and-file  struggles  directed  si- 
multaneously at  both  bosses  and  the  union 
hierarchies.  An  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  the  union  leadership  from  co-opting 
wUdcats  and  other  expressions  of  rank-and- 
file  discontent  Into  established  bargaining 
structures. 

The  new  theory  of  the  proper  role  of  the 
American  Marxist  to  the  working  class,  as  In- 
dicated In  the  above,  is  that  the  radical  Is 
to  organize  with  one  foot  In  the  union  and 
one  foot  In  the  community  organizations.  He 
is  to  seek  low-level  union  positions  with  the 
purpose  of  promoUng  wildcat  disruptions 
and  other  "local  Initiatives"  whUe  protecting 
himself  from  management  through  the 
union,  and  from  the  union  leadership 
through  the  community-based  organizations. 

Tbls  theory  appears  to  have  been  put  into 
practice  by  such  groups  as  the  "Revolution- 
ary Unions,"  the  "October  League,"  the 
"Black  Workers  Congress,"  and  the  "Novem- 
ber 4  Coalition,"  all  of  which  tend  to  adopt 
the  thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

In  New  York,  the  subject  of  building  a  new 
American  communist  party  as  a  workers  rev- 
olutionary movement  has  been  twice 
discussed  this  year  at  the  Guardian  Forums. 
Reading  accounts  of  the  speeches  made  at 
these  forums  reveals  that  a  greafdeal  of 
time  was  given  to  attacking  the  existing 
labor  unions  and  what  is  constantly  described 
as  the  "sell-out  leadership  of  the  labor  aris- 
tocracy." 

What  can  one  expect  from  Marxists  within 
organized  labor? 

Decades  ago,  J.  Peters  wrote  to  his  organi- 
zation manual  for  the  American  Communist 
Party  that  Communists  participated  In  the 
dally  struggles  of  labor  not  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger and  misery,  but  to  "develop  the  workers 
for  their  final  task — the  overthrow  of  cap- 
italism." This  past  summer.  Nan  Grogan  of 
the  "October  League"  reportedly  said  at  a 
Guardian  Forum.  "We  work  In  the  labor 
movement  to  develop  the  political  conscious- 
ness and  organization  of  the  workers.  Our 
goal  is  revolution  and  to  teach  this  to  the 
workers." 

Past  or  present,  Marxists  Involve  them- 
selves In  union  activities  for  purposes  other 
than  Improving  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 
There  was,  and  continues  to  be,  an  ulterior 
motive — while  the  legitimate  union  official 
seeks  better  pay  and  working  conditions,  the 
Marxist  seeks  revolution.  And  each  Improve- 
ment won  by  the  union  Is  viewed  hy  the 
Marxist  as  a  "reform"  which  postpones  and 
delays  the  revolution.  The  effect  of  this  pri- 
mary reason  for  Marxists  being  Involved  In 
organized  labor  Is  factionalism  within  the 
unions.  In  the  past,  existing  non-Marxist 
unions  and  their  leaders  have  been  branded 
as  enemies  of  the  people.  Today,  they  are 
called  "sell-out  leadership."  The  massive 
demonstrations  of  the  past  have  faded,  the 
New  Left  Is  gone.  ^That  remains  Is  the  hard- 
core dedicated  Marxist.  He  has.  In  the  past, 
placed  his  hopes  in  the  student,  the  black, 
the  Vietnamese.  Now,  however,  he  has  re- 
discovered classical  Marxist  ideology  and 
the  working  class,  so  long  the  favorite  of  the 
Old  Left,  which  he  once  despised.  Neither 
union  nor  management  can  afford  to  pre- 
tend that  he  does  not  exist. 


GERRY  FORD— THE  BEST  CHOICE 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening.  October  12,  President  Nixon 


in  my  judgment  announced  a  wise  choice 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  Vice  President  cre- 
ated by  the  resignation  of  Splro  Agnew. 
Early  that  morning  I  had  submitted  sug;; 
gestlons  through  appropriate  channels 
the  names  of  former  Secretary  of  State. 
William  Rogers;  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Melvin  Laird,  and  our  Minority 
Leader  Gerry  Ford. 

The  President  had  invited  and  so- 
licited suggestions  for  nominees  for  the 
Office  of  Vice  President.  My  suggestions 
were  hand  delivered  to  the  office  of  mi- 
nority leader.  To  prove  his  integrity 
upon  delivery,  his  staff  immediately  in- 
quired if  the  letter  contained  nomina- 
tions and,  if  so,  they  could  not  open  ,lt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon's  choice 
of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  Vice-Presldent-des- 
ignate  Is  a  wise  one.  Last  Saturday  eve- 
ning I  listened  to  a  sermon  in  Bethany 
Beach.  Del.,  delivered  by  Father  Mulligan 
who  said  that  somehow,  someway  integ- 
rity in  Government  must  be  restored.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  res- 
toration of  faith  in  those  who  elect  our 
public  officials,  that  those  who  are  elected 
will  be  true  to  the  trust  reposed  In  them. 
I  pondered  that  thought  as  I  sat  sis  a 
member  of  that  congregation  last  Satur- 
day evening  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Delaware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  made  an 
excellent  choice.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
our  leading  publications  Gerry  Ford  will 
be  "a  good  lineman  for  the  quarter- 
back"—meaning  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  com- 
petent, vigorous,  sincere,  an  upright  man. 
He  will  enhance  the  public's  confidence 
in  Government.  He  is  untainted. 

In  my  judgment  the  true  measure  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  not  only  the  selection  by  his 
constituents  but  respect  by  his  col- 
leagues. This  is  true  because  today  there 
are  so  many  ways  and  means  to  in- 
fluence the  media  and  thereby  the 
evaluation  by  one's  constituency.  Not  so, 
as  to  one's  stature  among  his  colleagues. 
Either  he  belongs  or  he  does  not.  Either 
he  is  completely  accepted  or  he  is  only 
tolerated.  Either  he  is  embraced  or  he  is  / 
only  countenanced.  He  is  either  ap*:/ 
plauded  or  he  is  only  condoned.  \ 

Few  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre-  \ 
sentatives  enjoy  the  respect  of  minority 
leader.  Gerry  Ford.  He  possesses  the  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  forthrlghtness.  and 
candor  which  he  has  earned  in  his  25 
years  of  service  in  the  House.  He  enjoys 
the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  with- 
out exception  as  to  party  line.  He  has 
few  personal  enemies. 
He  should  be  confirmed  without  delay. 


TAX  DEDUCTIBLE  ORGY  AT  SEA 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news- 
paper reports  of  a  tax-deductible  orgy  at 
sea  are  insulting  to  the  average  tax- 
payers of  America.  Compounded  with 
recent  events  which  demonstrate  a  com- 
plete disrespect  for  tax  laws  of  this 
country  by  the  high  and  the  mighty,  we 
should  be  on  our  way  toward  tax  reform 
this  year. 
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Mr.  John  Shaheen  has  Just  completed 
renting  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II — at  $100,- 
000  a  day — to  take  1,200  guests — oil,  fi- 
nancial, shipping,  construction,  and  en- 
gineering executives — to  the  dedication 
of  his  new  oil  refinery  being  built  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  total  cost  of  this 
"trip"  win  be  about  $1  million,  and,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts,  it  Is  pre- 
sumed that  the  trip  will  be  fully  or  par- 
tially tax  deductible  as  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, promotional  and  entertainmait  ex- 
pense. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense. As  the  Washington  Post  reported : 

BreaUast  Is  Spartan:  melon,  eggs,  smoked 
ham.  croissants  and  coffee.  Luncheon  Is  no 
more  than  you  can  get  for  $27  at  any  fancy 
Washington  restaurant. 

Of  course,  there  Is  also  early  bird  coffee  at 
7:00,  boulUon  at  10:00,  tea  at  4:00,  oocktallB 
at  6:30  and  a  midnight  buffet.  All  these  help 
the  hunger  pangs  In  between  the  regular 
scheduled  feasts. 

There  are  no  scales  on  ship  and  nobody  Is 
looking  for  any. 

Quite  a  business  expense,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Caviar  at  every  dinner,  a  Christmas  tree 
decorated  with  lobsters,  $200  a  throw 
craps,  double  Chlvas  Regal — all  appar- 
ently necessary  to  help  in  solving  the 
energy  crisis. 

This  country  will  have  to  face  a  tax 
revolt,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  coming.  When 
Mr.  Agnew  is  given  a  fine — a  slap  on  the 
wrist — that  flaunts  the  entire  tax  en- 
forcement procedure,  when  "business 
expenses"  such  as  this  are  claimed  "sub- 
ject to  Internal  Revenue  Service  guide- 
lines," we  hasten  the  day  when  the 
American  people  will  demand  true  tax 
justice  and  get  that  tax  justice. 

We  are  approaching  the  day  when 
there  will  be  "fair  taxation  or  there  will 
be  new  representation." 

I  am  entering  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  portions  of  three  newspaper  ar- 
ticles which  describe  this  orgy  at  sea: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8,  IBTS] 
"iNvrriNO  THE  World"  tob  a  Luxubt  Cbuisx 

ON  THI  "QUXEN" 

(By  Henry  MltcheU) 

Nbw  Yobk. — John  M.  Shaheen  and  1,300 
guests  sailed  for  Newfoundland  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  n  last  night,  fortified  against  the 
perils  of  the  sea  with  the  traditional  cham- 
pagne and  destined  for  the  dedication  of  one 
of  the  oil  magnate's  new  refineries. 

Before  the  presaUlng  toasts  In  the  ship's 
luxurious  Queen's  Room,  the  voyagers  took 
eight  lively  hours  to  band  over  their  luggage 
to  porters  and  climb  the  festive  gangplanks 
of  the  Cunard  flagship. 

Mqat  of  the  passengers  (1,100  of  the  1,200) 
are  elecutlves  of  oil,  financial,  shipping,  con- 
struction and  engineering  Interests  here  and 
abroad — companies,  a  spokesman  said,  that 
Shaheen's  firm  does  busmess  with.  The  other 
100  represent  Sheiheen's  own  corporation. 

The  trip  will  coat  a  bundle  since,  as  every- 
body who  hires  luxury  vessels  knows,  the 
Queen  costs  a  neat  tlOO.OOO  a  day.  And  Sha- 
heen, of  course,  also  picked  up  the  tab  to  get 
everybody  to  New  York.  But  the  outlay 
should  not  be  a  total  loss  by  any  means,  as 
It  Is  expected  that  all  or  some  of  It  will  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  subject  to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
guidelines  on  business,  promotional  and  en- 
tertainment deductions. 

As  a  Shaheen  spokesman  pointed  out.  It's 
customary  for  oU  companies  to  "invite  the 
wozid"  for  events  such  as  dedications.  OU 


multlmlUlonalre  Robert  P.  McCxiUoch  as- 
sembled half  the  world  when  the  Liondon 
Bridge  was  reerected  In  1971  In  the  Arizona 
desert.  And  Reese  Palley,  an  art  dealer,  cele- 
brated his  birthday  last  year  by  flying  737 
guests,  In  two  jetloads,  to  Paris  for  a  bash 
Involving   the   Boehm  porcelain   birds. 

Shaheen,  whose  fortune  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $250  million.  Is  used  to  operating 
on  a  big  scale.  He  is  planning  to  start  up  an 
afternoon  newsp>sper.  The  New  York  Press,  In 
Manhattan  early  next  year.  About  $7  million 
has  already  been  spent  on  It,  and  another 
93  mUlton  Is  on  tap  for  immediate  use  as 
needed.  Shaheen  does  not  seem  the  least 
daunted  by  the  comimon  notion  that  such 
a  venture  will  require  $50  million.  He  was 
recently  in  the  news  as  a  $100,000  contribu- 
tor to  President  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign. 

On  a  scale  like  that,  chartering  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  n  Is  a  huge  economy  If  you  think 
of  it  in  certain  ways.  A  spokesman  for  Sha- 
heen said  It  was  figured  out  that  the  luxury 
ship  cost  a  good  $180,000  less  than  flying 
everybody  to  Newfoundltind  and  setting  up 
tents  and  chow  halls  for  them  (as  the  Shah 
of  Iran  did  two  years  ago  for  his  party  In 
P*er8epoUs) . 

At  the  Cunard  Line  in  New  York  they  do 
not  think  of  themselves  as  anybody's  econ- 
omy shopping  mall,  but  one  Cunard  man 
said  It  certainly  stood  to  reason  that  the 
Queen  would  be  cheaper  than  trying  to  im- 
provise a  hotel  for  1,200  people  where  none 
exists. 

The  new  refinery  is  at  Come  By  Chance, 
Newfoundland,  and  It  lias  a  100,000  barrel  per 
day  capacity.  It  costs  $198  mlUlon  to  build, 
and  Placentia  Bay  on  which  it  is  located 
boasts  an  Ice-free  harbor  that  can  take  tank- 
ers up  to  600,000  tons. 

On  Tuesday  the  ship  will  visit  the  refin- 
ery, with  guests  debarking  at  the  pier  for 
dedication  ceremonies  and  a  banquet.  Other 
stops  will  be  made  at  two  other  Shaheen  re- 
fineries not  yet  completed  (all  three  are 
owned  by  wholly  owned  subsidiaries)  and 
the  three  of  them  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  600.000  barrels  a  day. 

That  same  day  the  ship  will  stop  at  Hall- 
fax,  where  port  authorities  will  come  aboard 
for  a  ceremony  in  the  captain's  office,  tradi- 
tional when  a  ship  visits  a  port  for  the  first 
time.  The  Queen  has  never  sailed  to  Hallftix 
before,  though  the  first  Cunard  came  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  North  Atlantic  Symphony, 
an  orchestra  of  40  to  60  miislcians  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  Is  expected  to  give  a 
concert  In  honor  of  the  occasion. 

That  same  night  the  ship  will  sail,  arriving 
In  New  York  on  Saturday,  at  which  point  the 
revels  will  be  ended  and  everybody  wlU  turn 
into  a  pumpkin  again. 

Considerable  festivity  Is  expected  on  ship, 
since  although  the  Shaheen  spokesman  re- 
ports nothing  special  is  planned  ("Whatever 
you  usually  get  on  the  Queen  you'U  get,  and 
that's  it")  guests  should  be  able  to  make  do 
with  three  Indoor  swimming  pools,  skeet 
shooting  on  the  fantall  and  the  usual  Queen 
Elizabeth  n  wine  and  pheasant-type  regimen. 

Naturally,  guests  will  dress  for  dinner  as 
they  woiild  on  any  great  ship. 

You  dont  Just  pick  up  the  phone  and  rent 
the  Queen  for  the  next  weekend,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  It's  been  chartered. 
Once  the  Young  Presidents  Organization 
(composed  of  youthful  presidents  of  com- 
panies) did,  and  another  time  the  National 
Asphalt  Pavement  Association  did.  The  best 
time,  according  to  Cunard,  Is  along  about 
this  time  of  year.  In  between  the  end  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  season  and  the  beginning  of 
the  cruise  season.  If  Shaheen  had  not 
chartered  the  ship,  it  would  still  be  making 
its  usual  runs  to  England. 


(From    the    Washington    Post,    October    13 
1978] 

Thk  Shahxxn   Odtssxt:    Opulence  at  Sk* 

(By  Henry  MltcheU) 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. — "How  do  you  do?" 
said  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Expansion.  "A  g^reat  pleasure.  Now 
where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

"Turn  left,"  he  was  advised  as  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  Queen  Elizabeth  ll'g 
Jammed  and  champagne-floating  queen's 
room  to  dinner. 

"I  Just  do  what  I'm  told.  It  gets  worse 
every  day,"  said  the  Hon.  Don  C.  Jamleson. 
"My,  this  is  like  a  fioatlng  Holiday  Inn." 

Likening  the  Cunard  Lines'  sleekly  posh 
flagship  to  a  Holiday  Inn  might  have  been 
a  trifle  harsh.  But  rounding  up  1.200  guests 
and  hiring  the  Queen  Elizabeth  for  rough- 
ly $100,000  a  day,  as  oU  magnate  John 
Shaheen  has  this  week.  Is  flashy  even  by  oU 
compfuiy  standards. 

After  three  nights  at  sea  en  route  from 
New  York,  the  Shaheen  odssey  paused  at 
Come  By  Chance.  Newfoundland,  where 
passengers  (oil,  flnanclal,  shipping,  con- 
struction and  engineering  executives)  took 
part  In  dedicating  a  new  Shaheen  oil  re- 
finery on  the  Canadian  East  Coast. 

The  refinery  Is  the  first  of  three  to  be  built 
there,  representing  an  $800  million  Invest- 
ment by  subsidiaries  of  the  Shaheen  Na- 
tural Resoxirces  Co.  of  New  Yoi*. 

Shaheen,  of  course,  Is  picking  up  the  ta*, 
estimated  at  $1  million,  and  claiming  that 
this  trip  is  necessary — and,  presiimably,  tax 
deductible  as  a  legitimate  business,  pro- 
motional and  entertainment  expense. 

The  Ounard  Line  officers,  proud  of  their 
flagship,  missed  the  Canadian  cabinet 
minister's  Holiday  Inn  observation,  but  that 
was  Just  as  well.  Many  guests  have  said  they 
could  not  think  how  life  aboard  a  ship  could 
be  improved. 

"Well,  I  can  think  of  one  improvement," 
said  a  retired  oU  executive,  "though  I  dont 
expect  the  ship  is  responsible  for  It.  You 
coxild  get  rid  of  labor  unions."  The  cabinet 
member  didn't  hear  that  either. 

The  oil  crowd  is  politically  conservative 
as  a  group  and  it  was  easy  to  hear  comments 
like  that  ot  the  New  York  oilman's  wife  con- 
cerning her  relative  who  had  turned  Demo- 
crat, much  as  wine  turns  sour. 

"He  used  to  be  such  a  good  Republican. 
Who  knows  wlxat  got  into  lilm." 

Life  must  go  on,  of  course,  even  if  the 
Mideast  is  at  war  and  the  Vice  President  Is 
out;  and  the  prevailing  attitude  aboard  ship 
is  that  it  might  as  weU  go  on  in  the  Britan- 
nia Restaurant  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  n  aa 
anyTvhere  else. 

For  one  thing,  you  get  two  scoops  of  caviar 
(the  kind  Magruder's  Grocery  in  Waslilng- 
ton  keeps  in  a  locked  glass  case)  instead  of 
one. 

Also,  you  get  vodka  with  It — warm,  since 
the  British  have  never  adopted  ice  boxes. 

If  you  get  the  regular  dinner,  the  blue 
plate  special,  as  it  were,  you  get  the  caviar, 
then  lobster  bisque,  not  too  burning  hot  (for 
the  English  do  some  things  extremely  well.) 

The  idle  rich,  as  one  Newfoundland  radio 
station  called  these  modern  buccaneers 
aboard  ship,  are  vmdoubtedly  rich,  but  hard- 
ly idle. 

In  fact,  the  easiest  way  to  talk  to  them 
is  to  take  part,  in  so  far  as  strength  permits. 
In  Jogging  endlessly  about  the  deck,  swim- 
ming in  the  Indoor  pools,  bidding  aggres- 
sively in  the  bridge  rooms,  working  the  crap 
tables  at  $200-a-throw  maximum,  or  Just 
pulUng  the  26-cent  slot  machines. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  run  187 
laps  around  tills  ship  before  dinner,"  mar- 
veled one  guest  to  another  before  dinner  one 
night. 
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"Oh  dear  no."  replied  the  atiilete.  "I 
swam  107  lengths,  not  laps,  in  the  pool." 

"Well,  that's  different,"  someone  remarked. 
"Everybody  does  that." 

Everybody  doesn't,  of  course,  but  could 
t>ecause  on  ship  you're  free  to  do  what  you 
want  or  don't  want. 

There  are  certainly  no  class  distinctions. 
The  ripe  melons  fall  on  the  $60,000-a-year 
and  the  $300,000-a-year  guys  aUke.  No  area 
of  the  ship  is  off  limits  to  anybody.  Reporters 
are  as  welcome  to  try  their  luck  at  $200-a- 
ttirow  craps  as  &n  oil  company  president. 

Breakfast  Is  Spartan:  melon,  eg^s,  smoked 
ham,  croissants  and  coffee.  Luncheon  is  no 
more  than  you  can  get  for  $27  at  any  fancy 
Wastiington  restaurant. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  early  bird  coffee 
at  7,  t>ouillon  at  10,  tea  at  4,  cocktails  at  6:30 
and  a  midnight  buffet.  AU  these  help  the 
hunger  pangs  in  between  the  regular  sched- 
uled feasts. 

There  are  no  scales  on  ship  and  nobody  is 
looking  for  any. 

At  the  refinery  dedication  Wednesday  the 
temperature  was  near  40  degrees  and  the 
wind  40-miles-an-hour.  Oreat  tents  of  yel- 
low canvas  and  blue  plastic  shook  as  they 
sheltered  4,000  guests,  including  many  New- 
foundland citizens. 

The  excitement  liegan  with  bagpipes  toot- 
ing In  a  British  member  of  Parliament  and 
other  dignitaries. 

The  lord  bl8h(^  of  Newfoundland,  striking 
in  his  silver-and-red  beard,  called  down 
blessings  in  all  and  sundry,  not  forgetting 
the  fishes  of  Placentia  Bay,  so  important  to 
the  livelihood  of  the  region. 

The  chow  tent  either  blew  down  or  was 
declared  too  dangerous  to  enter.  Dan  Stelner, 
a  retired  Exxon  executive,  gave  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  a  Clirlstmas  tree  hung  with  lob- 
sters, but  few  of  the  other  guests  ever  saw 
It.  A  Shaheen  official  said  It  did  exist,  at  least 
l)efore  the  wind  hit  the  tent. 

Back  aboard  ship  there  was  warmth  and 
a  change  to  evenmg  clothes  for  a  swig  or 
two.  Non-drinkers  soon  learned  to  settle  for 
club  soda;  if  you  asked  for  tonic  and  lime, 
they  brought  beer.  Dinner  followed,  and  in 
due  time  all  were  in  bed.  Few  stayed  up  past 
6:30  ajn.  since  there  is  always  another  day. 

Shrewd  observers  believe  the  bar  bill  wiU 
be  horrendous.  ,  Wine,  such  as  Nult  St. 
Georges,  and  double  Chlvas  Regal  from  the 
ship's  eight  bars  and  two  restaurants  are 
Items  to  reckon  with. 

It  was  widely  rumored  in  Washington.  DC, 
before  the  ship  sailed  from  New  York  that  a 
number  of  government  ofBclals  declined  the 
trip,  feeling  it  might  be  a  shade  too  festive 
to  look  like  official  business. 

The  only  U.S.  congressmen  thus  far  dis- 
covered are  Reps.  PhUlp  M.  Crane  (R.-Dl.) 
and  Paul  W.  Cronln  (R.-Mass),  though  three 
others  are  believed  hiding  out  somewhere. 

Nobody  has  been  found,  despite  intensive 
search,  who  will  say  "what  a  grand  idea  to 
have  reporters  aboard."  On  the  contrary, 
when  Shaheen  asked  guests  if  they'd  like  a 
published  guest  list,  they  uniformly  said 
"no." 

"Have  you  got  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  a  closet 
somewhere?"  the  ship's  captain   was  asked. 

"For  all  I  know,  yes,"  said  Capt.  Morti- 
mer Hehlr.  "Its  the  first  time  I've  taken  a 
ship  out  without  Icnowlng  who's  on  board." 

Jane  Ikard  of  Washington,  traveling  with 
her  husband.  Prank,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  was  among  those 
trying  to  find  out  who  was  aboard. 

"I  know  all  our  best  friends  are  here  but 
how  will  we  ever  find  them?"  Mrs.  Ikard 
complained.  "I'm  going  back  and  say  we  were 
on  the  most  wonderful  cruise  to  Newfound- 
land and  people  are  going  to  say,  'Why  yes. 
we  were  there,  too."  " 

(The  Ikards  did  run  into  some  fellow 
Wastilngtonlans,     Includmg     retired     Army 
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Gen.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Qulnn  and  former 
USIA  director  Frank  Shakespeare,  as  It 
turned  out.) 

You  could  easily  find  a  Dutchman  with 
tanker  Interests,  a  Nova  Scotia  legislate^', 
numerous  retired  executives  of  major  oU 
companies  and  a  cancer  researcher  who  had 
no  Idea  why  he  was  invited  except  that  be 
knew  Shaheen  in  Salerno  during  World  War 
n.  (Shaheen  retired  with  the  rank  of  Navy 
captain  and  holds  the  Silver  Star.) 

The  resignation  on  Wednesday  of  Spiro 
Agnew  as  Vice  President  was  greeted  with 
dismay  by  many  of  the  passengers,  most  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  enormoxisly  fond  of  him. 
-  "I  want  to  read  about  my  friend  Mr.  Ag- 
new," said  Shaheen's  wife,  the  former  Bar- 
bara Tracy  of  Washington.  "Here's  a  thing 
about  a  beauty  contest,"  she  muttered  dis- 
approvingly as  she  rattled  a  small  Canadian 
newspaper  In  the  vain  hope  of  finding  news 
to  supplement  the  meager  radio  announce- 
ment. 

In  a  summit  symposium  In  the  mens 
sauna,  five  Republicans  deplored  events,  ex- 
pressed suspicion  of  John  Connally  and  di- 
vided their  votes  between  New  York  Gov. 
Nelson  Roclcefeller  (three)  and  California 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  (one).  The  fifth  was 
undecided,  as  well  as  mdignant,  like  the  rest. 
"He  said  he  would  not  resign." 

The  ship  is  scheduled  to  return  to  New 
York  today. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  16,  1973] 

RZMEMBEBING  JeRKT  FOBD  ON  A  VOTAGK  MaDE 

or  Memories 

Many  passengers  got  seasick,  or  else  had 
hangovers  passed  off  as  seasickness,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  ship  never  rolled  more  than 
a  degree  or  two— the  sea  was  not  much 
rougher  than  the  Watergate  swimming  (kxiI. 

Shaheen  himself  developed  a  cracked  voice 
the  second  day  out,  undoubtedly  from  hour 
after  hour  of  talking  to  guests  in  a  series  of 
champagne  receptions,  special  luncheons  in 
the  Queen's  grill,  and   general  conviviality. 

"Gargling  with  bourbon  should  fix  that," 
he  said  Tuesday.  With  laryngitis  rampant  on 
Wednesday,  he  said  his  only  tliroat  problem 
was  too  little  sleep  and  too  much  whiskey. 
"One  can  overgargle,"  It  was  observed. 

His  favorite  garb  was  a  dinner  Jacket  In 
which  dozens  of  silver  Newfoundland  seals 
were  sprinkled  over  the  dark  background. 
The  same  design  appeared  In  silk  ties  worn 
by  Shaheen  men.  and  llfeslzed  baby  seals 
were  carved  In  butter  to  decorate  the  mid- 
night buffet,  stationed  In  front  of  fountains 
and  flanked  by  vast  shells  containing  picked 
lobster  meat. 

"Oh,  how  dear,"  cried  an  ample  matron 
holding  f\irs  as  she  regarded  the  seals  at  the 
buffet  that  continued  to  1:30  a.m. 

"I  come  only  to  look.  The  buffet  Is  so 
beautiful,  but  I  wouldn't  dare  eat  a  thing. 
Besides,  I  have  this  coat." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  her  tycoon-type  husband, 
"you  could  always  put  your  coat  on  a  chair." 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  the  couple 
Joined  others  whose  plates  had  wee.  and  not 
so  wee,  samplings  of  northern  shrimp  potted 
in  butter,  glazed  fowl  of  various  sorts,  honey- 
dews,  strawberries  with  creme  chantilly  and 
other  charms  to  keep  things  from  going 
bump  In  the  night. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  MANIPULATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
young  should  pay  a  great  deal  more  at- 
tention to  the  programs  students  are 


subjected  to  in  the  name  of  education, 
especially  when  these  programs  are  sup- 
ported by  Federal  tax  funds.  Many  of 
these  programs  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  and  have  been  Justly 
condemned  as  Immoral  and  unethical 
interferences  in  the  students'  privacy. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  any  level  of 
"group  therapy"  that  regards  the  group 
as  the  ethical  unit  to  which  the  individ- 
ual must  subordinate  himself.  The  fun- 
damental premise  of  some  of  these  group 
encounters  is  that  privacy  is  illegitimate : 
That  the  individual  who  does  not  coop- 
erate with  the  group,  who  does  not  con- 
fess his  "sins."  in  short,  the  Individual 
who  does  not  regard  the  group  as  the 
proper  judge  of  his  thoughts  and  keeps 
them  to  himself,  is  suspect  and  must  be 
intimidated  into  cooperating  with  the 
group.  Some  of  these  programs  sound 
like  the  plot  of  an  Ayn  Rand  novel. 

A  new  form  of  the  "psychological  com- 
munism" has  recently  surfaced  in  the 
schools  of  Prince  Georges  County,  imder 
the  guise  of  teaching  the  students  to 
make  decisions.  Described  in  an  article 
by  Jennifer  Prosh  in  the  Prince  Georges 
Sentinel.  Jime  13,  1973,  the  program  is 
called  "Who  Should  Survive?"  The  pro- 
gram is  not  designed  to  teach  pupils  how 
to  make  decisions  on  their  own,  but  la 
designed  to  Impress  upon  young  minds 
certain  ideas  that  are  never  challenged 
in  the  program'  and  must  be  assumed  by 
the  students  who  participate  in  the 
group. 

First  and  foremost  among  these  ideas 
is  that  the  group  has  the  authority  to 
judge  which  individuals  shall  live  and 
which  shall  be  killed.  In  this  democracy, 
it  appears  that  the  right  to  life  has 
ceased  to  exist  and  the  majority  decides 
who  is  wanted  or  needed — for  group  sur- 
vival— and  who  is  unwanted  or  unneeded. 
We  see  an  unfortunate  example  of  this 
in  the  current  legal  situation  regarding 
abortion.  This  group  program  has  carried 
psychological  communism  through  to  its 
logical  conclusion:  Murder  by  msijority 
rule. 

Fortunately,  the  program  is  as  yet  only 
make-believe  In  our  public  schools. 
Nevertheless,  the  long-range  conse- 
quences of  such  subtle  indoctrination 
techniques  are  monstrous.  Programs  such 
as  these  only  hasten  the  day  when  "who 
should  survive?"  will  not  be  hypothetical 
questions,  but  actual  queries  of  a  people 
who  believe  that  the  majority  have  the 
right  to  deprive  an  innocent  person  of 
life.  This  is  now  the  case  in  regard  to 
abortion  and  it  will  then  be  extended  to 
the  elderly,  the  retarded  smd  the  lame 
as  happened  in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  fact  that  tax  moneys  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  used  in  the 
direct  and  indirect  support  of  such  im- 
moral programs  should  be  reason  enough 
for  us  to  question  the  current  Federal  role 
ill  education. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Miss  Prosh's 
article : 

How  Students  Dectde  Who'll  Sukvivb 
(By  Jennifer  Frosh) 

Pattle  Dunn,  a  senior  at  Bladensburg  High 
School,  nervously  twirled  her  long  red  hair  as 
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she  sat  In  a  small  circle  with  seven  other  stu- 
dents. 

"Ob,  I  really  can't  stand  tnis,"  she  blurted 
out  to  the  group.  "I  mean  I  bate  to  bave  to 
kill  people  like  tbls.  I  feel  sorry  for  tbem,  you 
know?  Iiike  tbey  all  should  bave  a  chance 
to  live." 

"You  can't  b«  that  way  about  It,"  a  girl 
named  Sue  reminded  her.  "Anyway,  we  won't 
even  reach  a  decision  on  who  to  get  rid  of  If 
you  keep  feeling  sorry  for  everybody.  That's 
not  really  the  point  of  tbls." 

Pattle,  still  chafing,  agreed  to  carry  on  and 
reluctantly  reviewed  her  group's  choices  so 
far— the  three-month  old  infant,  the  aging 
doctor,  the  mentally  retarded  10-year-old, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

All  would  bave  to  die. 

Last  week,  Pattle  £uid  about  40  other  stu- 
dents, In  a  health  education  class  at  Bladens- 
burg  High  were  playing  "Who  Should  Sur- 
vive?" an  Intriguing,  often  harrowing  group 
exercise  which  has,  of  late,  outraged  some 
Prince   George's  County  parents. 

Following  a  May  30  Sentinel  story  describ- 
ing the  "Who  Should  Survive?"  lesson  and 
quoting  parents  who  questioned  its  appro- 
priateness, a  reporter  was  invited  to  the 
school  to  witness  the  exercise  first-hand. 

The  Invitation  came  from  Mrs.  Gale  Alwlne, 
health  education  instructor  at  Bladensburg 
High. 

Included  In  the  senior  high  school  drug 
education  currlcxilum,  the  exercise  Is  Intend- 
ed to  drive  home  to  participants  the  dif- 
ficulties of  group  decision-making,  particu- 
larly when  a  sensitive,  or  lUe-death  situation 
is  presented.  » 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  the  stage  is 
set  for  students.  There  are  16  persons  in  an 
atomic  bomb  shelter,  they  are  told,  and  these 
15  people  are  the  only  ones  left  on  earth. 

Since  the  shelter  can  only  sustain  a  total 
of  seven  persons,  students  are  instructed  to 
decide  which  seven  persons  will  svirvive.  Each 
group  must  reach  a  unanimous  decision  after 
reviewing  the  mythical  characters'  back- 
ground, and  then  justify  their  decision  to  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

According  to  Mrs.  Alwlne.  the  exercise  helps 
students  become  more  aware  of  the  process 
Involved  In  making  dlfficxilt  decisions.  This 
awareness,  she  argues,  can  be  beneficial  later 
on  when  these  students  may  find  themselves 
facing  real  life  dilemmas  such  as  whether  or 
not  to  take  drugs,  attend  college  or  run  away 
from  home. 

•The  exercise  Itself  Is  beside  the  point." 
said  Mrs.  Alwlne,  a  co-author  of  the  currlc- 
uliun  guide.  "The  important  thing  is  what 
follows,  when  the  kids  talk  about  how  they 
reached  their  decision.  It's  been  very  suc- 
cessful so  far." 

In  many  instances,  she  continued,  the 
exercise  causes  "tremendous  Interaction" 
among  students,  generates  discussion  and 
makes  students  think  out  loud. 

Mrs.  Alwlne  added  however,  there  are  usu- 
ally a  few  students  In  each  class  who  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  participate,  as  well 
as  those  who  do  particpate  but  regret  It 
afterwards. 

"I  thought  the  game  was  horrible,"  Pattle 
said  to  Mrs.  Alwlne  after  the  exercise  was 
completed.  Mrs.  Alwlne  had  asked  the  class 
if  anyone  did  not  like  playing  the  game. 

"Every  person  seemed  to  have  some  good 
qualities.  I  just  didn't  want  to  decide.  It  was 
too  hard,"  Pattle  said. 

"Well,  that's  one  of  the  things  adults  have 
to  learn  about  life  and  decisions,"  responded 
Mrs.  Alwlne.  "That  Important  dectBions  are 
hard.  You  have  to  fight  within  yourself  to 
make  them.  And  once  you've  decided  you 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  consequences, 
good  or  bad." 

Diirlng  the  game,  Pattle's  group  had  only 
one  major  disagreement  which  eventually 
was  resolved  with  no  hard  feelings.  The  two 
black  students  In  the  group,  a  girl  and  a  boy. 
were  strongly  In  favor  of  eliminating  a  young 
black  male  candidate  who  was  described  In 


the  Instructions  as  a  "suspected  homosexual, 
with  bitter  feelings  towards  racial  problems." 

"He  has  to  go,  that's  all,"  said  Carolina 
Bryan,  the  self-appointed  leader  of  the  group. 
"He's  definitely  weak,  man.  He  won't  serve 
the  purpose  no  way.  All  hell  do  Is  cause  a 
conflict  and  you  can't  have  a  confilct  In  that 
situation." 

Earl  Roes,  silent  up  until  this  point, 
agreed.  "I  think  he  should  go,  too,"  he  said 
firmly. 

But  the  white  members  of  the  group  were 
adamant  about  keeping  the  man.  He  was 
young,  a  year  avray  from  a  medical  degree, 
and  the  new  society  would  need  his  services, 
they  argued.  So  what  If  he  had  problems, 
he  could  resolve  tbem  in  a  hvirry,  they  said. 

In  the  end.  it  was  decided  the  man  would 
not  be  eliminated. 

Another  minor  disagreement  arose  over 
whether  the  group  should  keep  a  young 
Roman  Catholic  nun,  or  a  middle-aged  priest, 
"with  liberal  views." 

"The  sister  would  hold  people  together 
and  she's  yovmg  and  healthy.  But  she 
wouldn't  have  sex.  You  need  people  who  will 
keep  up  the  species"  said  Sue  Heesler. 

"Yea,  but  the  priest  would  hold  people  to- 
gether and  you  need  a  man  to  hold  things 
together  and  act  as  a  leader,"  said  Sheila  Bur- 
ger. 

'"Why  not  get  rid  of  both  of  them."  of- 
fered Nora  Ford.  "Neither  of  them  can  have 
kids.  It  isn't  sensible." 

Sheila  shot  back,  "You  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  religion,  don't  you?"  The  upshot  of 
this  Interchange  was  that  the  group  elimi- 
nated both  the  priest  and  the  sister.  The 
Other  candidates,  some  of  whom  were  de- 
scribed In  the  lesson  as  faithful  churchgoers, 
could  take  care  of  religion. 

The  last  disagreement,  and  the  one  which 
confirmed  Pattle's  opinion  that  the  exer- 
cise was  "cruel,"  concerned  a  middle  aged 
Jewlah  couple  and  their  mentally  retarded 
son.  The  group  decided  to  keep  all  three  at 
first,  then  ditched  the  boy  and  finally  the 
father. 

Only  the  mother,  with  a  degree  In  psychol- 
ogy, would  be  of  use  in  the  new  society,  the 
student  decided. 

"You're  definitely  gonna  need  a  shrink  in 
that  situation,'"  said  Sheila. 

But  Pattle  had  had  enoiigh  and  reeled  on 
her  feet  In  disgust. 

"You  can't  do  that  I  You  cant  kill  the  poor 
woman's  husband  and  son,  and  then  expect 
her  to  be  tbe  super  shrink  for  the  whole 
group,  can  you?" 

Later,  during  the  dlsciisslon,  Pattle  criti- 
cized her  group's  decision  about  the  family 
again. 

Mrs.  Alwlne  answered,  "What  if  I  asked 
you  aJl  to  draw  up  personality  sketches  of 
yourselves,  and  then  used  that  for  the  game 
Instead  of  the  fictitious  one  In  the  curricu- 
lum guide?" 

The  class  grew  silent,  and  then  one  replied : 
"Gad,  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  just  couldn't  do  it. 
I'd  see  myself  go  first  before  I'd  .  .  ." 


MANDATORY  FUEL  ALLOCATIONS- 
SPEECH  BY  HON.  TORBERT  H. 
MACDONALD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Congressman  Torbert  H.  Mac- 
DONALD  to  the  Southern  Qovemors'  Con- 
ference Isist  week  In  Point  Clear,  Ala.  His 
speech  to  the  Governors  of  the  18  South- 
em  states  deals  with  his  contintUng  ef- 
forts to  see  a  viable,  tough  program  for 
mandatory  fuel  allocations  implemented 
by  the  administration. 


I  know  of  his  efforts  firsthand  since  I 
serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications and  Power,  of  which  Congress- 
man Macdonald  Is  the  chairman.  It  was 
his  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  and  should 
be  before  this  body  for  consideration  this 
week. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  Con- 
gressman Macdonald's  address  to  the 
Southern  Governors,  and  Include  the 
text  of  that  address  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRo: 

AoDRKss    or   Hon.    ToasxaT    H.    Macdonalo, 

Democrat     or     Massac  ht78«tt8.     at     thx 

SoTrrBzaK  OoTBufoas'  Com^aKNCK.  Pon^T 

Clear.  Ala. 

The  topic  you  have  chosen  for  this  meet- 
ing, the  energy  and  power  crisis,  is  one  that's 
terribly  close  to  all  of  our  thinking  these 
days.  I  am  sure  that  tbe  pressure  from  your 
constituents  is  as  great  as  It  is  from  mlDc. 
This  la  no  long-range  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed philosophically  by  a  group  of  experts 
In  a  think-tank.  It  is  here  with  us  now,  at 
the  gas  pumps  and  the  heating  oU  delivery 
trucks  all  around  the  country.  Perhaps  we 
In  New  England  are  more  apprehensive  of  the 
coming  winter  than  you  are  in  this  delightful 
clUnate — but  If  things  are  permitted  to  drift 
as  they  have  been  drifting.  If  the  energy 
czar  in  the  White  House  and  his  colleagues 
don't  display  more  energy  than  they  have 
so  far  in  taking  some  meaningful  steps. 
then  we  are  aU  in  trouble,  long-range  and 
short-range. 

We  may  be  able  to  avert  some  of  this 
trouble  if  we  attack  the  problem  In  unison. 
In  the  course  of  these  remarks.  I  am  going 
to  ask  for  the  help  of  the  Southern  gover- 
nors In  supporting  my  bUl  for  mandatory 
allocations  of  fuel.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  is  not  a  regional  problem,  but  a 
national  problem;  and  I  hope  I  can  convince 
you  that  the  South  has  as  great  a  stake  In 
this  situation  as  New  England,  the  East 
Coast,  the  Midwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  the  Northern  West  Coast,  and  every- 
where else  in  the  country. 

For  background,  30  seconds  on  what  you 
undoubtedly  already  know: 

At  present,  the  nation  faces  the  first  peace- 
time fuel  shortages  In  Its  history.  Vital  trans- 
p>ortatlon  and  agricultural  functions  are 
being  affected.  Gasoline  stations  have  closed, 
and  hundreds  which  have  not  yet  been  forced 
to  give  up  are  standing  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall.  Independent  refiners  bave 
run  short  of  crude  oil  supplies.  Units  of 
local  government — counties,  cities,  schools — 
are  unable  to  get  bids  on  fuels  necessary 
for  essential  public  service.  UtUltles  warn 
about  blackouts — and  these  are  real  black- 
outs, not  the  football  blackouts  that  bave 
been  occupying  the  front  pages  In  the  last 
few  weeks — unless  their  fuel  supplies  are 
replenished  and  guaranteed.  Cries  of  real 
anguish  come  from  virtually  every  sector  of 
our  economy. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  situation 
taking  care  of  Itself,  by  a  policy  of  mud- 
dimg  through?  Almost  nil.  Or  by  a  policy  of 
governmental  lalssez-falre  or  voluntary  con- 
trols? Absolutely  nU.  There  Is  little  chance 
that  domestic  refineries  can  catch  up  with 
splrallng  demand. 

According  to  the  Interior  Department,  If 
we  have  a  normal  winter — whatever  that  is — 
the  UJ3.  wUl  need  650.000  barrels  per  day 
of  No.  2  fuel  oU  for  heating  our  homes.  Last 
year,  we  averaged  only  400,000  barrels  per 
day.  And  the  Department  reports  that  a 
maximtmi  of  650,000  barrels  per  day  may  be 
aU  that  Is  available  from  all  world  sources. 
That's  a  one-himdred-tbousand-barrels-a- 
day  shortfall. 

On  the  average,  we  are  using  fotir  million 
barrels  of  gasoline  more  than  we  produce 
each  week.  Whether  some  or  all  of  this 
deficit  can  be  made  up  through  Imports  la 
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highly  uncertain,  especially  in  light  of  recent 
developments  In  the  Middle  East. 

And  those  developments  are  coming  thick 
and  fast — an  arbitrary  rise  in  the  price  of  oil 
from  the  organization  of  oil-producing 
countries  within  the  last  two  weeks,  the 
take-over  of  foreign  oil  investments  m  Libya, 
mixmg  oil  and  politics  In  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
more  to  come.  Not  a  pretty  picture  when 
superimposed  on  the  projections  about  how 
much  Imported  oil  we  will  need  from  that 
area  of  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  will  spare  you  another  analysis  of  how  we 
got  Into  this  pickle.  A  number  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  among  that  number,  have 
been  attacking  oil  Import  quotas  for  a  long 
time.  Tbey  were  finally  dispensed  with  this 
year.  The  horse,  however,  had  not  only  left 
the  barn,  but  was  last  seen  galloping  down 
the  road.  Many  of  us  have  been  looking  sus- 
piciously at  the  policies  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  But  all  that  is  water  over  the 
dam.  The  question  is  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  It  now. 

Obviously,  I  cannot  speak  for  all  435  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  There  are  many  divi- 
sions of  jurisdiction  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  on  matters  dealing  with  energy. 
On  the  Senate  side,  various  aspects  of  energy 
come  under  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Interior  Conunittee,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Atomic  E^nergy  Commit- 
tee. On  the  House  side,  the  same  complex 
picture  applies,  with  a  few  embellishments. 
There  is  legislation  being  considered  on 
land  use.  on  deep  water  ports,  on  tbe  Alaskan 
pipeline,  on  research  in  coal  gasification  and 
a  number  of  other  fuels,.  There  are  investi- 
gations going  on  in  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
hundreds  of  reports  and  analyses  being  writ- 
ten. 

It  may  look  like  a  bad  jigsaw  puzzle  to  the 
distant  observer.  But  when  all  the  parts  get 
put  together,  as  they  will,  no  one  side  gets 
everything  it  wants,  but  the  compromises 
that  are  arrived  at  are  usiially  pretty  good 
laws. 

But  let  me  narrow  the  focus  down  to  what 
is  going  on  In  my  own  Subcommittee  on 
Power  and  In  our  full  Conunittee,  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  therefore  with- 
in the  House  of  Representatives. 

From  the  time  the  93rd  Congress  con- 
vened In  January,  we  watched  the  Adminis- 
tration take  halfway  measures  In  the  field  of 
fuel  allocation.  The  months  went  by.  and  the 
rumblings  of  discontent  from  Independent 
fuel  dealers  and  distributors  became  louder. 
A  very  competent  man.  William  Simon, 
whose  background,  strangely  enough,  was  In 
the  investment  business,  was  given.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  job  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Tre««tiry.  the  assignment  of  heading  the  OU 
and  Gas  Policy  Committee.  A  number  of  op- 
timistic statements  came  out  from  that 
Committee,  along  with  promises  of  a  firm 
Administration  policy.  Very  little  happened, 
except  for  the  announcement  of  a  "volun- 
tary" allocation  program,  under  which  the 
major  oU  companies — on  the  honor  system, 
evidently — would  behave  magnificently  in 
the  public  Interest  and  protect  the  rights  of 
their  competitors,  the  ind^endent  market- 
ers. 

This  looked  like  a  dubious  proposition  to 
me.  In  my  ten  terms  in  the  Congress,  I'm 
afraid  I  gained  something  of  a  reputation 
among  the  major  oil  companies  of  looking  at 
a  lot  of  their  claims  of  acting  in  the  public 
Interest  as  dubious  propositions.  And  sure 
enough,  evidence  piled  up  that  the  volun- 
tary program  was  not  working,  as  we  had 
suspected  from  the  outset. 

So  in  May,  I  Introduced  a  blU  calltag  for 
mandatory  allocations  of  refined  petroleum 
products  and  crude  oil  to  the  Independents 
at  the  same  percentages  that  they  were  able 
to  buy  those  products  the  year  before.  At 
the  same  time.  Senator  Jackson  introduced 
Identical  legislation  on  the  Senate  side. 


A  Uttle  over  a  month  later,  the  House 
Conunerce  Conunittee  was  able  to  clear  its 
commitments  and  bold  bearings  on  my  biU. 
During  those  hearmgs,  we  took  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  Administration, 
from  members  of  Congress  who  told  of  the 
hardships  bemg  put  upon  their  constitu- 
ents, from  organizations  representing  Inde- 
pendent dealers  and  distributors,  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (which  had  seri- 
ous charges  of  collusion  to  bring  against 
the  major  oil  companies) ,  and  from  the  head 
of  the  President's  OU  and  Oas  Policy  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Simon. 

At  that  time — It  was  the  10th  of  July — Mr. 
Simon  promised  the  Committee,  under 
questlonmg  from  me,  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  come  forward  with  a  new  aUoca- 
tlon  policy  within  one  week. 

Needless  to  say,  one  week  passed  without 
any  policy.  And  then  It  was  two  weeks,  and 
then  three — and  the  date  for  adjourament  of 
Congress  for  the  summer  recess  was  getting 
closer  and  cloeer.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Simon 
for  the  inaction  at  the  White  House;  he  had 
been  supplanted  as  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion's efforts  m  thU  area  by  Governor  John 
Love  of  Colorado — an  estimable  man,  I  am 
sure,  but  not  one  of  whom  it  can  honestly 
be  said  that  he  has  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
energy  since  he  has  been  put  In  charge  of 
energy. 

In  the  closing  week,  having  rested  as  long 
as  we  possibly  could  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Administration — if  not  longer — the  Congress 
tried  to  rush  through  the  bUl  that  Senator 
Jackson  and  I  Introduced.  I  won't  attempt  to 
describe  the  parliamentary  maneuvers  In- 
volved; suffice  It  to  say  that  Congress  ad- 
journed for  the  recess  in  some  frustration 
with  no  mandatory  allocations  legislation. 

Smce  the  Congress  reconvened  after  Labor 
Day,  the  House  Commerce  Committee  has 
been  proceeding  with  all  due  haste  to  report 
out  this  legUlatlon.  Unfortunately,  the  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  report  out  the  bUl  last 
week,  after  three  separate  executive  sessions; 
but  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  It  will  be 
reported  out  tomorrow.  Then  It  will  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  We  are  assured  that  the  Senate  wUl 
act  swiftly,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  the 
President  wUl  sign  it  mto  law. 

Forgive  me  for  spending  so  much  time  on 
one  case  history  of  one  blU,  but  it  may  pro- 
vide you  with  a  microcosm  ^ew  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  Congres  In  yfealing  with  the 
complex  problems  of  theyenergy  crisis.  My 
bill  dealt  with  a  relatlvei^  simple  problem, 
saving  the  only  vestige  of  competition  In  the 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  business,  before  It  dis- 
appeared completely. 

BaslcaUy,  the  bill: 

(1)  Dlrecta  the  President  to  Institute  a 
program  of  mandatory  aUocations  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleiun  products  within  ten  days 
after  Its  enactment,  and  to  have  that  pro- 
gram In  operation  16  days  after  that. 

(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent Is  temporary;  it  expires  in  early  1975. 

(3)  Among  the  petroleum  products  spe- 
cificaUy  included  are  gasoline,  kerosene,  dls- 
tillates  (Incudlng  No.  2  fuel  oU  used  for  home 
heating),  dleael  fuel,  propane,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  petrochemicals. 

(4)  It  prohibits  export  of  these  fuels  whUe 
they  are  In  short  supply  and  needed  to  fUl 
priority  needs  in  the  United  States.  P\iel  ex- 
changes with  Canada  and  others  would  con- 
tinue as  long  as  they  did  not  contribute  to 
shortages  In  the  U.S. 

And  the  bUl  specifically  spells  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  protect  Independent,  non- 
branded,  branded,  and  franchise-holding 
marketers.  These  are  the  smaU  businessmen 
who  are  being  forced  out  of  business.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  let  this  happen. 

We  have  other  energy  business  pending 
before  our  Committee.  For  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  been  working  on  a  bill  to 
simplify  the  procedures  Involved  in  power 
plant  siting.  This  Is  a  tremendously  com- 


plicated problem;  balanced  against  the  ob- 
vious need  for  more  power  plants  is  the  re- 
sistance of  any  given  group  of  citizens  to 
having  such  plants  located  in  their  back 
yards,  plus  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
environmentalists.  We  face  the  same  prob- 
lem with  desperately-needed  oU  refineries — 
and  again,  harking  back  to  shortsighted  pol- 
icies of  the  past,  a  perfectly  good  refinery  In 
my  state  was  closed  down  by  Exxon  several 
years  ago  on  the  grounds  that  Its  output 
waa  not  needed.  No  refineries  are  currently 
on  the  drawing  boards  in  the  continental 
United  States — a  situation,  quite  frankly, 
that  I  find  appalling. 

My  Subcommittee  has  continuing  over- 
sight responsibilities  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  In  addition  to  regulating 
electrical  power  generation  is  charged  with 
setting  prices  on  natural  gas  in  the  interstate 
market.  In  recent  months,  the  FPC  has  made 
a  number  of  ad  hoc  decisions  lettmg  the 
price  of  natural  gas  rise  as  much  as  75%. 
This  has  the  effect  of  circumventing  the 
law,  and  we  plan  to  call  the  Commissioners 
before  our  Committee  in  the  near  future 
for  a  fuU  explanation  of  their  actions.  If 
gas  prices  are  permitted  to  rise  In  this  man- 
ner— and  I  for  one  am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  such  rises  wUl  guarantee  an  Increased 
supply  of  this  vital  fuel — such  action  con- 
stitutes a  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices 
at  the  wellhead,  a  move  that  can  only  legaUy 
be  undertaken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  not  by  an  administrative 
arm  of  that  Congress — namely,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  face  some 
agonizing  decisions  In  the  next  few  years  as 
we  attempt  to  Insure  supplies  of  energy  and 
determine  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer. There  are  very  real  Issues  of  foreign 
policy,  very  real  differences  of  opinion  on  how 
to  proceed  In  almost  every  area  of  the  energy 
field.  We  must  have  energy,  yet  we  must  not 
destroy  the  quality  of  our  environment.  We 
must  stop  wasting  gasoline,  yet  we  cannot 
overnight  restructure  the  automobile  Indus- 
try. Can  we  figure  out  a  way  to  utilize  our 
vast  offshore  oil  potential  without  doing  per- 
manent harm  to  our  shoreline  and  our 
beaches?  Can  we  figure  out  a  way  to  draw 
on  the  virtually  unlimited  supply  of  coal 
without  ravaging  the  land  and  polluting  the 
cities?  Can  we  harness  the  sun's  energy? 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  key  ques- 
tions, and  very  few  answers.  None  of  those 
come  easily. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Adminis- 
tration win  begin  to  move  In  those  areas 
where  they  can  give  leadership,  especially  In 
the  field  of  research  and  development,  which 
has  long  been  overlooked  and  neglected.  If 
the  Administration  is  as  solicitous  of  the 
states  as  they  Indicate,  I  am  sure  that  the 
voices  of  the  governors  would  be  listened  to. 
I  urge  you  to  raise  them. 

I  can  pledge  you  that  my  Subcommittee 
will  be  doing  aU  that  Is  in  Its  power  to  main- 
tain the  competitive  structure  of  the  fuel 
business,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  Independent  producer  while 
searching  out  new  sources  of  energy,  and  to 
get  on  with  the  urgent  business  of  coping 
with  the  ominous  energy  crisis. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  25th  amendment,  we  have  the  great 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  approve  the  nomination  of  the 
President  for  filling  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  I  have  said  that 
the  amendment  Is  Itself  defective,  and 
ought  to  be  changed  In  several  respects. 
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but  today  I  wish  to  speak  of  our  present 
responsibility,  which  must  be  discharged 
before  any  changes  can  be  made  in  the 
amendment  under  which  we  act. 

Already  the  procedure  we  are  en- 
gaged in  has  been  flawed. 

Under  the  25th  amendment.  Congress 
is  supposed  to  act  independently  on  the 
President's  nomination.  Unfortunately, 
when  the  President  nominated  a  leader 
of  the  House,  he  in  large  part  com- 
promised our  position,  by  making  this 
body  in  a  sense  a  party  to  the  transac- 
tion. To  compound  this,  when  the  House 
leadership  attended  the  President's  an- 
nouncement party,  they  also  became 
party  to  the  transaction.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  they,  like  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  recognized  the  independence 
of  this  body  and  branch  of  Government, 
and  respectfully  declined  to  participate 
in  the  event. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  bizarre  nature 
of  the  announcement  itself.  It  was  an 
unseemly  pretense  at  triumph,  when  in 
fact  it  was  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
tragic  events  that  have  shaken  the  very 
stability  of  our  Nation  and  its  principal 
institutions.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  President  had  recognized  the 
tragedy,  rather  than  make  It  some  sort 
of  celebration.  It  is  nothing  to  celebrate 
when  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  the 
Presidents  intimates  is  revealed  as  a 
common  criminal. 

The  odd  nature  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement should  be  of  concern  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  think  or  believe  that 
the  Nation's  leadership  recognizes  the 
depth  of  our  crisis.  We  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  any  trliunph.  We  are  a  party 
to  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  our 
national  history. 

Now  we  have  to  think  about  how  to 
go  about  our  task. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  we  shoiild 
render  a  truly  independent  judgment. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  the  man  Con- 
gress confirms  to  be  Vice  President  may 
well  become  President.  That  requires  so- 
ber, independent  judgment,  as  envisioned 
by  the  authors  of  the  25th  amendment. 
This  can  be  no  mere  pclitlcal  game;  it  Is 
in  fact  a  burden  of  the  House  to  insure 
that  the  nominee  Is  capable  and  honor- 
able, and  that  he  wUl  be  a  credit  to  his 
ofBce  and  the  coimtry.  That  is  the  least 
we  can  do. 

It  is  too  late  to  retrieve  tb',  error  of 
the  leadership  of  last  Friday,  when  it 
elected  to  attend  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, an  occasion  on  which  they 
could  only  offer  applause  and  approba- 
tion. Thus  being  a  part  of  ^t-i  ceremony, 
their  independence,  and  our  own,  was 
compromised.  But  nothing  can  be  done 
about  that  today. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  some  of  the 
cloud  can  be  removed  if  the  nominee  re- 
siens  his  position  In  the  House,  imme- 
diately. 

As  it  stands  now,  Mr.  Ford  Is  neither  a 
Member  of  the  House  nor  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  seized  of  the  responsibility  to 
be  the  President's  man,  but  he  must  also 
be  a  member  of  this  independent  and  co- 
equal branch  of  Government.  It  is  an 
untenable  position  for  him,  and  for  the 
House.  His  immediate  resignation  would 
make  his  status  clear:  He  is,  like  any 


other  nominee,  coming  before  Congress 
for  confirmation.  It  is  unseemly  and  in- 
appropriate for  the  nominee  to  remain 
part  of  the  body  that  must  be  his  judge, 
and  he  should  recognize  this  anomaly. 
Much  as  we  are  disposed  to  the  minority 
leader  as  an  individual,  and  much  as  we 
are  pleased  by  his  sudden  new  promi- 
nence, we  must  not  let  this  blind  us  to  oiu: 
plain  duty,  nor  allow  us  to  forget  the 
responsibility  and  duty  we  have  to  offer 
independent  judgment  on  this  high 
question  of  state. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Ford  will  recognize 
that  he  cannot  be  nominee  and  minority 
leader  at  the  same  time,  nor  nominee 
and  Member  of  Congress  at  the  same 
time,  without  damaging  the  equality 
and  independence  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  Let  him 
resign,  now  that  he  has  executive  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  we  c£in  proceed  with 
our  legislative  responsibility. 

In  our  further  consideration  of  the 
Vice-Presidential  succession,  I  hope  that 
the  leadership  and  Members  of  the 
House  at  large  will  keep  in  mind  the 
precedents  that  are  being  set.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  matter  that  involves  the 
very  stability  of  our  Government.  We 
are  exercising  a  unique  responsibility, 
one  that  involves  the  substitution  of  our 
judgment  for  that  of  the  general  elec- 
torate. These  are  awesome  resi>onslbil- 
Itles,  and  ought  not  to  be  approached 
lightly.  Let  no  one  repeat  the  mistake 
that  was  made  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  last  Friday;  we  are  not 
embarking  on  some  celebration — we  are 
trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

It  behooves  us  to  be  prudent  in  our 

actions,  and  clear  in  our  Judgment.  We 
are  acting  not  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  for  or  against  a  colleague,  but 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  this 
great  Nation.  Let  us  do  this  in  a  man- 
ner that  does  the  country  credit,  not  as  a 
foil  to  the  President's  odd  gaiety,  nor  as 
a  favor  to  a  colleague.  The  President 
has  been  wrong  too  often  in  his  Judgment 
of  men  for  us  to  accept  his  word  blindly; 
and  our  colleague  is  now  in  a  position 
far  different  than  he  was  last  week — 
properly  no  longer  a  Member  of  the 
House,  but  a  nominee  to  be  screened  and 
approved,  as  if  we  had  never  seen  or 
known  him,  in  the  same  way  that  vot- 
ers would  screen  and  approve  him,  be- 
cause It  is  in  their  behsjf  that  we  must 
act. 


FEDERAL  GRAND  JURIES — RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

M^:-  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6, 
1973.  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  8461) 
which  would  substantially  revise  grand 
jury  procedures  In  an  effort  to  restore 
the  historical  function  of  grand  juries 
and  to  provide  certain  due  process  guar- 
antees for  witnesses  called  before  Fed- 
eral grand  Juries. 

Upon  introducing  that  legislation, 
which  has  been  referred  to  my  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  I  stated: 
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.  .  .  the  grand  jury  was  orlglnaUy  designed 
as  an  Independent  autonomous  body  wltb 
extensive  powers  to  enaWe  It  to  perform  the 
dual  f\mctlon  of  checking  an  overeager  myt 
aggressive  prosecutor,  and  at  the  same  time 
Initiating  their  own  Investigation  when  the 
prosecutor  was  not  aggressive  enough.  Quite 
the  opposite  Is  true  today,  however,  and  mo«t 
grand  juries  are  totally  dominated  by  the 
governmental  prosecutor. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  I  requested  specific  comments 
from  all  Federal  judges  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  tlus  proposal 
as  well  as  their  general  observations  on 
the  operation  of  Federal  grand  juries.  In 
addition,  reports  on  this  legislation  were 
requested  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice  and  the  judicial  conference.  The 
committee  has  recently  been  advised  that 
the  judicial  conference,  after  receiving 
reports  from  its  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Criminal  Law  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Rules 
and  the  Justice  Department,  oppose  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8461.  Similar  bills — H.R 
9008  and  H.R.  9837— have  been  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Charles  B. 
Rangkl  along  with  various  cosponsors 
and  they  are  also  pending  before  my 
subconunittee. 

Furthermore,  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  his 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Emeinuel 
Celler  wrote  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  request  the  judicial 
conference  to  consider  the  matter  of 
grand  jury  reform.  In  response  to  these 
letters  and  in  view  of  the  great  interest 
in  this  subject  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, a  committee  of  the  judicial  con- 
ference is  presently  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  Federal  grand  Jury 

process. 

In  a  related  development,  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Studies  and 
Goals,  entitled  "Courts"  recommended 
"grand  jury  indictments  should  not  be 
required  in  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion •  •  •  the  grand  jury  should  remain 
available  for  Investigation  and  charges  in 
exceptional  cases."  A  similar  view  Is  held 
by  Senior  Judge  William  Campbell,  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois,  who  has  been  a  Federal  trial 
judge  for  over  32  years.  Judge  Campbell 
recently  noted: 

A  most  effective  way  to  reduce  delay  and 
back-log  In  our  criminal  justice  system  and 
expedite  trials  would  be  to  abolish  the  Orand 
Jury.  Whether  this  can  be  done  by  act  of 
Cong^ss  or  would  require  constitutional 
amendment,  the  process  of  elimination 
should  be  started  now.  Much  of  the  bad  pro- 
cedural law  which  clutters  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  today  Is  due  to 
deserved  Supreme  Court  displeasure  over  the 
anachronism  of  the  Orand  Jviry  and  Its  off- 
spring— the  criminal  Indictment.  This  great 
Institution  of  the  past  has  long  ceased  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  people  for  which  pur- 
pose It  was  created  at  Runny mede.  Today  It 
Is  but  a  convenient  tool  for  the  prosecutor— 
too  often  used  solely  for  publicity.  Any  ex- 
perienced prosecutor  wlU  admit  that  he  can 
Indict  anybody  at  any  time  for  almost  any- 
thing before  any  grand  jury. 

I  favor  abolishing  the  grand  jury  and  mak- 
ing such  prosecutor  resi>onslble  by  statute 
for  the  prosecutions  In  his  district  Includ- 
ing civil  responslbUlty  for  bad  faith  or 
malicious  proeecutlon.  A  preliminary  hear- 
ing before  a  magistrate  to  determine  prob- 
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able  cause  wltb  the  accused  participating 
through  counsel  wotild  be  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  archaic  Indictment. 
Many  of  the  states  and  Indeed  our  own  mili- 
tary now  successfully  use  such  a  system. 

Along  these  lines,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  abolish  the  grand 
jury  and  instead  provide  for  the  com- 
mencement of  all  Federal  criminal 
prosecutions  by  the  filing  of  an  informa- 
tion "signed  by  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  stating  the  essential  facts 
of  the  crime  charged." 

Although  my  subcommittee  originally 
anticipated  holding  hearings  In  late 
October  to  consider  the  Issue  of  grand 
jury  reform,  it  is  apparent  that  addi- 
tional time  will  now  be  required  to  re- 
ceive further  comments  on  both  of  my 
proposals  as  well  eis  to  evaluate  the  valu- 
able information  which  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  Federal 
judges  across  the  country. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  proposed 
amendment  recognizes  the  legitimate  in- 
vestigative function  of  grand  Juries  and 
therefore  authorizes  the  impaneling  and 
conduct  of  such  grand  Juries  but  only 
In  accordance  with  specific  guidelines 
established  by  the  Congress.  My  primary 
reason  for  introducing  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  to  provide 
an  available  alternative  in  the  event 
grand  jury  reform  and  a  restoration  of 
its  historical  fimction  become  an  impos- 
sibUlty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  England, 
from  whom  we  borrowed  this  institu- 
tion, abolished  the  grand  jury  in  1933. 
Likewise,  only  25  States  now  require 
grand  jury  Indictments  in  order  to  initi- 
ate criminal  prosecutions — the  remain- 
der permitting  prosecutions  of  substan- 
tially aJl  crimes  by  either  information 
or  indictment.  Moreover,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  recently  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  Indicting  grand  jury  and  this  mat- 
ter has  been  placed  on  the  ballot  for  a 
referendum  vote  next  month. 

Although  the  grand  jury  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  bulwark  between  the  cit- 
izen and  the  Croverrmient,  it  has  now 
become  merely  a  convenient  tool  for  Uie 
prosecutor.  Consequently,  the  need  for  an 
exhaustive  congressional  review  of  this 
Institution  Is  apparent  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  reformation  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  Federal  grand  jury  is  war- 
ranted. 

I  wish  to  Insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Ter- 
ence F.  MacCarthy,  executive  director. 
Federal  defender  program,  northern 
district  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  elimination  of  the 
grand  jury: 

Federal  Detendeh  Pbooram, 
Chicago,  III.,  September  19, 1973. 
ReHJl.  8461. 
Hon.  JosirUA  EaxEtia. 

CfiairTruin,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DxAS  Congressman  e:ilbero;  Please  excuse 
the  slight  delay  In  responding  to  your  letter 
of  August  22,  1973.  I  am  most  Interested  In 
reviewing  the  function  and  operation  of  the 
grand  Jury  system.  However,  my  own  ex- 
perience convinces  me  that  the  best  reform 
voald  be  accomplished  by  a  total  (or  at  least 


almost  total)  elimination  from  our  criminal 
justice  system  of  the  grand  jury.  In  making 
this  broad  statement  I  am  mindful  of  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
obtain  this  result. 

Actually  my  views  are  for  the  most  part — 
If  Indeed  not  entirely — the  views  already  ex- 
pressed by  Senior  Judge  WUUam  J.  Campbell 
In  his  thought  provoking  article  entitled 
"Eliminate  The  Orand  Jury"  (for  your  con- 
venience I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Judge 
Campbell's  article) . 

I  hasten  to  note  that  I  practice  In  the  same 
district  Judge  Campbell  has  served  for  many 
years.  I,  as  most  members  of  our  Bar,  have 
come  to  admire  the  direction,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  many  Innovations  Judge  CampbeU 
brought  to  the  district  as  its  Chief  Judge. 
He  Is,  Ln  my  opinion,  one  of  the  outstanding 
legal  minds  and  legal  Innovators  of  our  time, 
one  who  I  credit  for  prlmarUy  being  respon- 
sible for  the  many  novel  Improvements  In 
our  criminal  justice  system — not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  work  In  creating  our  Federal 
Defender  office. 

My  bias  having  been  acknowledged,  I  offer 
the  following  general  comments  relative  to 
the  grand  jury  system.  In  support  of  the 
grand  jury  system  X  have  from  time  to  time 
heard  the  foUovirlng  listed  two  reasons  men- 
tioned: 

(1)  The  grand  jury  protects  against  un- 
founded Indictments  or  stated  In  a  more  gen- 
eral way.  It  serves  as  a  safeguard  against 
overzealous  and  unfounded  prosecutions. 

Comment:  Any  attorney  familiar  with  the 
procedures  involved  In  the  return  of  Indict- 
ments well  realizes  that  the  grand  jury  does 
not  and  indeed  cannot  serve  this  purpose. 
Any  prosecutor  worth  his  salt  can  obtain  a 
true  bUl  from  a  grand  jury — and  If  for  any 
reason  be  should  faU,  he  may  employ  the 
simple  expedient  of  going  before  a  different 
grand  jury. 

(2)  The  grand  jury  effectively  serves  as  the 
prosecutor's  Investigatory  tool. 

Comment:  Although  this  Is  a  valid  asser- 
tion It  applies  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
cases,  generally  those  involving  organized 
crime  or  possibly  anti-trust.  By  and  large 
the  grand  Jury  Is  not  used  as  an  Investigatory 
tool  but  is  merely  a  "rubber  stamp"  to  ac- 
complish that  Which  need  be  done. 

Allowing  the  fact  that  the  prosecutors  do 
under  certain  circumstances  need  an  Investi- 
gatory tool,  I  would  suggest  thought  be 
given  to  giving  them  a  fax  less  costly,  less 
cumbersome  and  yet  more  viable  alternative. 
I  bave  in  mind  a  procedure  somewhat  similar 
to  that  initially  proposed  by  the  Crlmhial 
Rules  Committee  as  Rule  41.1.  (This  Rule 
was  never  submitted  for  final  approval.) 

Importantly,  In  fashioning  this  alternative 
Investigatory  tool  pains  should  be  taken  to 
buUd  In  the  many  necessary  protections  and 
curbs  required  to  prevent  the  abuses  which 
are  now  possible  when  working  within  the 
present  grand  jury  system.  In  this  regard, 
thought  might  be  given  to  interposing  the 
magistrate  between  the  prosecutor  and  his 
requests  for  subpoeneis.  A  perfunctory  show- 
ing could  be  required  and  the  right  to  test 
the  legality  of  subpoenas  should  be  afforded 
a  forum. 

The  arguments  against  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  grand  jury  are  for  the  most 
part  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  assuming 
the  two  reasons  stated  above  have  been  effec- 
tively repudiated,  the  errand  jury  Is  of  no 
present  value.  Secondly,  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing grand  juries  Is  surprisingly  high. 
Thirdly,  consistent  with  our  concern  for 
speedy  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  the  point 
can  well  be  made  that  the  grand  Jury  system 
Is  a  tremendous  contributor  to  the  Inordinate 
delay  ofttlmes  associated  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  casee.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  less  populated  districts, 
where  for  instance  grand  Juries  would  only 
be  convened  once  or  twice  during  a  year. 
And  finally,  the  grand  jury  is  presently  the 


cause  of  many  complicated  legal  Issues,  issues 
which  would  be  totally  eliminated  were  tho 
grand  jury  to  be  abolished. 

Fairly  strong  arguments  have  been  made 
for  the  ueeu  and  value  of  grand  juries  rela- 
tive to  certain  Investigations — I.e.,  those  in- 
volving official  political  corruption.  Accept- 
ing theee  arguments  I  would  suggeet  that  a 
potential  for  having  an  occasional  grand  jury 
be  provided  for.  This  right  could  and  should 
rest  with  the  courts.  In  other  words  the 
courts  should  be  left  with  the  Inherent  power 
to  convene  a  grtmd  Jury  where  exceptional 
clrcumstancee  warrant  such  action. 

In  closing  I  commend  you  for  your  con- 
cern and  interest  In  the  grand  Jury  system. 
And  although  your  Bill  does  direct  itself  at 
certain  abuses  which  presently  exist,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
answer  lies  not  In  correcting  the  system,  but 
rather.  In  totaUy  eliminating  the  grand  jviry. 
Sincerely, 

Terence  M.  MacCaetht. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  REFORM  AND 
KH.  7612 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
ginning point  for  consideration  of  cam- 
paign reform  is  to  acknowledge  that  un- 
less the  American  people  have  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process, 
It  will  not  work.  If  they  lack  confidence 
in  the  manner  In  which  their  public  of- 
ficials are  elected,  they  will  lose  faith  in 
their  public  institutions  and,  sooner  or 
later,  will  withdraw  their  consent  to  be 
governed  by  them. 

At  this  stage  in  our  history  that  con- 
fidence cannot  be  taken  for  granted ;  the 
danger  signals  are  apparent: 

In  an  election  that  both  Presidential 
candidates  agreed  presented  the  clearest 
choice  In  decades,  only  55  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters — the  lowest  turnout  In  24 
years — bothered  to  vote; 

Two  in  three  Americans  believe  that 
there  are  Congressmen  who  won  election 
by  using  unethical  or  Illegal  methods; 

One  In  five  Americans  believes  that 
half  or  more  of  the  Representatives  have 
obtained  office  through  questionable 
means;  and 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Americfioi  pub- 
lic, sensing  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  electoral  process,  favor  major  cam- 
paign reform,  and  90  percent  of  the  busi- 
nessmen polled  favor  limits  on  campaign 
spending. 

GOALS  or  DEMOCRATIC  ELECTION 

In  view  of  these  expressions  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  electors^  process  and 
the  desire  for  reform,  it  is  irnportant  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  goals  of  an  elec- 
tion in  a  democratic  society. 

An  election  should  be  competitive,  fair, 
open,  and  honest. 

The  victory  of  a  wealthy  candidate  or 
an  incumbent  should  not  be  a  cinch.  The 
merit,  not  the  money,  of  a  candidate 
should  be  the  dominant  factor  in  his  elec- 
tion. Access  to  the  political  arena  for  smy 
meritorious  candidate  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

Contested  political  races  give  the  vot- 
ers a  choice,  make  candidates  work 
harder,  listen  better,  and  act  more  re- 
sponsibly.   A   nation    as    enchanted    by 
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competition  as  America  should  need  no 
persuasion  that  a  heavy  dose  of  com- 
petition into  our  political  process  would 
be  desirable.  Fair  competition  among  the 
best  people  available  for  any  given  office 
is  clearly  in  the  national  interest. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  loiow  the 
source  of  campaign  money  and  how  It  Is 
spent. 

Only  if  elections  are  conducted  by 
these  standards  will  the  public  respect 
the  ofiBcials  and  the  Government  chosen, 
and  only  if  the  people  respect  the  procetss 
will  they  participate  In  it. 

THX  CLZAN  KLBCnONa  ACT  Or  19T3 

The  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  of 
1971  has  helped  reduce  the  excesses  of 
cami>algn  s[>endlng  practices  and  ad- 
vanced us  toward  our  goals  of  clean  and 
competitive  elections,  but  a  new  series  of 
steps,  building  on  that  law,  must  be  taken 
to  further  protect  the  integrity  of  Ameri- 
can elections.  HJl.  7612,  the  Clean  Elec- 
tions Act  of  1973,  of  which  I  am  cospon- 
sor,  will  help  eliminate  the  present 
abuses  of  excessive  campaign  spending, 
and  achieve  elections  worthy  of  a  great 

jmocracy. 

Vrhe  major  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
thVr  justifications  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )     rEOXRAI,    ELXCnONS    COMMISSION 

bV  far  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  CUean  Elections  Act  Is  the  provision 
for  tlie  creation  of  a  bipartisan  and  In- 
depenoent  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion wi\h  tough  enforcement  powers. 
The  recdrdkeeping  functions  currently 
delegated  ^to  the  "supervisory  authori- 
ties"— the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral—would be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission, which  would  take  on  a  number 
of  functions  now  performed  exclusively 
by  the  Justice  Department.  It  could 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  evidence,  ad- 
minister oaths,  submit  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  initiate  court  action  against 
violators  of  the  act  and  require  any  per- 
son, under  oath,  to  submit  written  re- 
ports on  camE>algn  activities. 

The  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
would  each  appoint  two  of  the  Commis- 
sion's six  members,  each  of  whom  would 
serve  6  years.  Members'  terms  would  be 
staggered,  and  no  more  than  half  of 
the  Members  could  be  from  the  same 
party. 

The  Commission  would  be  independ- 
ent of  any  branch  of  govenmient.  Thus, 
the  act  avoids  a  pitfall  under  the  cur- 
rent law.  which  in  effect  has  Senators 

and    Representatives    monitoring    their 
own  campaigns. 

(2)     LIMITS    ON    CONTMBTTTIONS 

The  bill  would  limit  yearly  contribu- 
tions by  any  person  or  committee  to 
$1,000  for  a  House  or  Senate  csindidate 
and  $2,500  for  a  Presidential  candidate. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  would 
be  the  national  committees  and  con- 
gressional campaign  committees,  whose 
expenditures  would  not  be  limited.  In 
effect,  though,  the  limit  on  contributions 
from  all  sources  place  a  limit  on  expendi- 
tures by  the  national  or  congressional 
committee. 

Money  has  become  critically  impor- 


tant In  American  iMlltlcs.  Campaign 
costs  have  reached  the  stage  where  they 
threaten  the  lifeblood  of  the  democratic 
process,  and  they  simply  must  be  gotten 
under  control.  These  limitations  on  con- 
tributions will  help. 

Objections  to  excessive  campaign 
spending  are  based  on  the  concern  that 
large  contributions  frequently  make  elec- 
ted offlcials  susceptible  to  pressures  from 
special  interest  groups.  If  this  bill  Is 
passed,  candidates  will  find  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  large  sums.  A  small  nimiber 
of  wealthy  contributors  will  not  be  able 
to  exert  disproportionate  Influence.  A 
special  Interest  group  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute no  more  money,  or  have  any 
greater  influence  on  the  candidate,  than 
any  random  group  of  citizens  who  chose 
to  donate  to  the  campaign.  The  amount 
which  a  candidate  raLses  will  depend 
solely  on  his  ability  to  solicit  small  con- 
tributions. If  a  candidate  enjoys  broad 
popular  support,  he  may  indeed  spend 
large  amounts  on  his  ctunpaign.  But  he 
will  do  so  without  becoming  Indebted  to 
any  special  Interest  group. 

The  combined  factors  of  less  ease  in 
raising  large  sums  of  money  and  limita- 
tions on  individual  gifts  should  help  re- 
move the  specter  of  unethical  spending 
from  our  political  campaigns. 

(3)     INCOMX    TAX    CSXDITS 

HJl.  7612  provides  a  number  of  incen- 
tives for  small  contributions.  One  of  these 
is  the  Increase  in  income  tax  credit  from 
$12.50  to  $50  for  each  taxpayer,  or  $100 
for  a  joint  return. 

If  large  donations  are  eliminated,  can- 
didates will  still  need  enough  money  to 
carry  on  an  effective  campaign.  This  bill 
encourages  the  candidate  to  raise  small 
contributions  from  many  sources,  and 
prohibits  large  contributions  from  a  few 
sources.  The  Influence,  or  even  the  ap- 
pearsmce  of  influence,  of  large  contribu- 
tions will  be  removed. 

(4)     PTTBLIC    FINANCING 

This  bill  provides  for  public  financing 
of  Federal  elections,  an  innovation  which 
has  been  much  discussed  but  never  tried. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  would,  under  the 
bill's  provisions,  match  any  contribution 
up  to  $50  received  by  a  candidate  or  his 
committee.  Before  becoming  eligible  to 
receive  these  pajmients,  a  candidate 
would  have  to  submit  proof  of  a  specified 
amount  in  matchable  donations.  This 
would  tend  to  discourage  phony  or  frivo- 
lous candidates  or  "ego  trippers"  from 
running  simply  for  the  Federal  money 
which  would  accrue  to  them. 

Elections  are  already  subsidized  by 
public  funds  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  realized.  Local  governments 
provide  voting  machines  and  election  of- 
ficials; Incumbents  enjoy  a  variety  of 
benefits,  including  staff,  travel  allow- 
ances, and  the  franking  privilege;  and 
contributors  receive  tax  breaks. 

Elections  would  be  made  more  fair  and 
open  if  a  limited  and  impartial  procedure 
of  matching  Federal  donations  was  the 
primary  means  of  campaign  financing. 
.This  would  encourage  candidates  to 
seek  small  contributions,  since  the 
amount  of  their  Federal  subsidy  would 
depend  directly  upon  the  number  of 
small  contributions  they  received.  Treas- 


ury outlays  would  be  limited  to  10  cents 
per  eligible  voter  to  candidates,  and  to  a 
total  of  $15  million  to  all  national  and 
congressional  campaign  committees.  To- 
tal cost  to  the  UJ3.  Gtovemment  is  esti- 
mated at  $100  to  $150  million  per  year, 
should  this  act  become  law. 

A  Gallup  poll  conducted  in  September 
showed  that  65  percent  of  the  people 
favor  some  form  of  public  financing  of 
elections,  up  from  58  percent  in  June 
1973.  Previous  proposals,  however,  have 
foundered  on  questions  of  third-party 
eligibility,  frivolous  candidates,  and 
financing  of  primaries  and  multicandi- 
date  races.  The  Clean  Elections  Act  pro- 
vides workable  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. 

(S)    VOms'   TTMX 

Since  its  development  In  the  late  1940's 
television  has  grown  into  the  meet  popu- 
lar and  pervasive  means  of  mass  com- 
munication. Especially  in  recent  cam- 
paigns, politicians  have  seized  on  it  as 
the  ideal  means  of  presenting  their  Ideas 
and  themselves  to  nationwide  audiences 
A  candidate's  major  obstacle  in  using 
television  has  been  its  prohibitive  cost. 
This  bill  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
all  candidates  who  have  demonstrated 
substantial  popular  support  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  television. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  "voters- 
time"  following  a  proposal  made  in  1969 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Parties 
are  Identified  as  "major,"  "third."  or 
"minor,"  depending  on  the  portion  of  the 
popular  vote  which  they  received  in  the 
previous  election.  A  party  may  establish 
itself  as  a  minor  party  for  a  congressional 
election  in  one  of  two  ways:  By  showing 
that  its  candidate  received  5  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  in  that  State  in  the  pre- 
ceding election ;  or  by  filing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  a  pe- 
tition containing  a  number  of  signatures 
of  registered  voters  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  In  the  State's  preceding 
senatorial  election. 

A  formula  allots  segments  of  publicly 
subsidized  television  time  to  candidates, 
including  third  party  and  minor  party 
nominees.  Amounts  range  from  5  half- 
hour  blocks  for  major  party  Vice  Presi- 
dential and  Presidential  candidates  to 
one  15-mlnute  block  for  minor  party  con- 
gressional candidates.  All  television  sta- 
tions located  in  the  affected  area  would 
be  required  to  transmit  these  broadcasts 
simultaneously,  except  in  metropolitan 
areas  containing  a  large  number  of  House 
districts.  In  such  csises,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlsslon  would  be  per- 
mitted to  divide  voters'  time  responsi- 
bilities among  the  television  stations,  and 
thus  protect  the  channels  from  constant 
Inimdation  with  campaign  speeches. 

If  this  bUl  is  adopted,  no  candidate 
win  be  relegated  to  obscurity  simply  be- 
cause he  or  she  lacks  the  funds  to  fiood 
the  air  with  political  messages. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  does  not  pre- 
vent third  party  candidates  from  being 
heard.  A  candidate  need  show  only  a 
specified,  but  low,  amount  of  public  sup- 
port before  he  becomes  eligible  to  receive 
the  public  subsidy.  At  the  same  time,  a 
frivolous  candidate  would  be  excluded. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  a  totally  nonserious 
contender  for  public  office  could  muster 
the  requisite  number  of  signatures  on  his 
petition  for  voters'  time,  or  raise  enough 
money  in  small  contributions  to  benefit 
from  the  Federal  matching  payments 
plan. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  proposes  a 
novel  but  reasonable  scheme  of  public 
and  private  financing,  incentives  for  pub- 
lic participation,  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  It  promises  to  go  a  long  way  in  rid- 
ding this  coimtry  of  campaign  spending 
abuses  and  unethical  political  methods, 
and  it  should  be  enacted  into  law. 


SEND  THOSE  PLANES  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podkll)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  sit 
here  today,  the  war  in  the  Middle  East 
rages  on.  While  I  have  no  doubts  as  to 
the  outcome,  which  will  see  Israel  rise 
victorious  over  the  aggressions  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  I  am  nonetheless  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  costs  to  Israel  in  men 
and  weapons. 

Casualty  lists  just  released  by  the 
Israeli  Government  show  that  656  brave 
men  have  died.  While  this  seems  like  a 
small  figure  in  the  abstract,  we  must  con- 
sider what  this  means  to  Israel.  She  is  a 
small  country,  only  about  2 '/a  million 
people.  So  a  loss  of  600  soldiers  for  Israel 
would  be  as  severe  as  the  United  States 
losing  30,000  men.  And  even  as  these 
figures  were  released,  more  men  were 
dying.  When  the  fighting  finally  ends, 
the  loss  In  human  lives  alone  will  be 
staggering. 

Equally  devastating  will  be  the  cost  to 
Israel  in  money,  to  pay  for  the  war,  and 
to  replace  the  airplanes  and  other  weap- 
ons which  have  been  lost.  Already  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  increase  the 
tax  burden  on  Israelis  to  pay  for  the  war. 
These  people  are  the  most  heavily  taxed 
in  the  world,  simrly  because  they  are  liv- 
ing in  a  constant  state  of  preparedness 
for  war  due  to  Arab  Intransigence.  The 
Israelis  will  need  more  guns,  tanks,  mis- 
siles, Emd  planes,  not  just  to  win  the  war, 
but  to  make  sure  that  the  Arab  States 
will  think  long  and  hard  before  attack- 
ing again.  This  will  cost  more  money 
than  Israel  has  now,  or  can  easily  raise 
in  the  near  future. 

This  is  where  the  United  States  comes 
In.  Since  1948.  the  United  States  is  liter- 
ally the  only  nation  which  has  consist- 
ently supported  Israel  in  her  struggle  to 
survive  against  overwhelming  odds.  And 
yet  now  we  seem  to  be  dragging  our  feet, 
when  it  is  so  very  clear  that  Israel  was 
the  victim  of  a  senseless  attack. 

I  frsmkly  do  not  understand  how  our 
new  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger, 
can  remain  so  calm  as  the  Russians  re- 
supply  Egypt  and  Syria.  Is  detente  so 
precious  to  him  and  to  the  rest  of  this 
administration,  that  we  will  let  the  Rus- 
sians get  away  literally  with  murder  be- 
fore we  speak  out?  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  stand  for  this. 

The  administration  should  have  real- 
ized by  now  that  our  diplomatic  efforts 
in  this  matter  are  valueless  so  long  as 


Russia  keeps  shipping  arms  into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Surely  we  can  do  no  less  than 
resupply  the  Israelis,  not  just  with 
smaller  weaponry,  but  with  tanks,  mis- 
siles, and  planes  of  the  most  advanced 
sort. 

Part  of  the  reasons  for  Israel's  dif- 
ficulty In  winding  up  this  war  quickly  Is 
the  presence  of  the  most  sophisticated 
Soviet  missiles  in  the  Suez.  Where  the 
world  was  expecting  8AM-3  installations, 
it  turned,  out  that  the  Russians  supplied 
Egypt  with  the  mobile  and  much  more 
accurate  SAM-6.  There  were  no  SAM-6's 
in  Vietnam,  but  they  are  In  Egypt.  Surely 
this  should  Indicate  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  stakes  Russia 
is  playing  for-tortne  Miadle  East. 

BecauS?  the  SAM-6  is  mobile,  it  is 
much  harder  to  knock  out,  and  will  do 
much  more  damage  to  Israeli  planes.  We 
have  not,  nor  do  there  seem  to  be  any 
plans  to,  supply  Israel  with  a  similarly 
sophisticated  weapon.  Nor  have  we  sent 
them  jets  with  electronic  equipment  ca- 
pable of  equalizing  the  odds  against  these 
missiles. 

The  time  Is  long  past  for  temporizing 
about  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  encouraging  continued  Arab 
aggression  against  Israel.  They  are  play- 
ing a  most  dangerous  game,  and  until  the 
United  States  stands  up  and  takes  its 
rightful  place  as  a  supporter  of  Israel, 
they  will  continue  to  play  that  game 
until  the  world  is  pushed  into  a  total 
war. 

What  can  we  do?  Very  simply,  we  can 
move  now  to  resupply  Israel.  We  can  send 
her  as  many  Phantom  F-4's  as  she  needs 
to  replace  those  lost  in  the  conflict.  We 
can  send  her  tanks  and  missiles  and 
guns,  so  that  an  end  to  the  war  will  not 
be  delayed  because  Israel  did  not  have 
the  weapons  to  finish  things  up  properly. 
We  can  move  quickly,  without  agonizing 
over  credit  terms,  or  loan  agreements,  or 
what  this  will  do  to  our  relations  with 
Russia.  We  can  make  special  credit  ar- 
rangements with  Israel,  to  give  her  a 
chance  to  recover  from  the  fighting  be- 
fore she  must  begin  to  pay  the  bill.  We 
can  Ignore  the  threat  to  d6tente,  just  as 
the  Russians  have  done. 

It  will  do  us  no  good,  and  It  will  de- 
stroy Israel,  If  we  play  holler  than  thou 
and  let  the  Russians  do  as  they  will  In 
the  Middle  East.  Our  stakes  are  just  as 
great  as  theirs. 

Furthermore,  we  must  not  let  ourselves 
be  frightened  by  the  threats  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf  States  to 
cut  off  our  oil  supply  If  we  aid  Israel. 
Most  of  the  world's  experts  on  energy  and 
Arab  F>olltlcs  agree  that  this  is  an  even- 
tuality that  wiU  never  come  to  pass.  The 
profits  that  these  nations  have  derived 
from  oil  are  too  great  for  them  to  be 
lightly  given  up.  In  the  heat  of  a  con- 
filct. 

If  we  become  frightened  now,  and  give 
In  to  oil  blackmail,  we  will  have  lost  the 
world's  respect.  We  have  a  commitment 
to  Israel  that  can  and  should  be  honored, 
without  fear  of  what  other  nations  may 
do  to  us.  The  oil  will  almost  certainly  not 
be  cut  off.  But  if  It  should  be,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  sur- 
vive In  fine  style.  It  Is  a  greater  threat  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  than  the  United 
States  for  they  are  almost  wholly  de- 


pendent to  Arab  oil.  That  being  the  case, 
It  would  be  In  American's  best  interests 
to  enlist  these  nations  In  an  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East  once  and 
for  aU. 

This  Is,  however,  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. Now  we  need  immediate  action.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  another  week  go 
with  no  action  by  this  administration.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  more  Israeli  plEines 
lost  before  Nixon  and  Kissinger  decide  It 
Is  time  to  send  a  paltry  half  dozen  jets  to 
Israel.  What  I  want  to  see  is  an  immedi- 
ate shipment  of  all  the  planes  already 
sold  to  Israel  and  waiting  for  delivery, 
followed  by  continued  shipments  of 
planes  and  weapons  for  as  long  as  Israel 
needs  them.  Anything  short  of  this  wo\ild 
tell  me,  smd  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  concerned  for  Israel's  survival,  that 
this  administration  refuses  to  honor  Its 
commitment.  I  cannot  believe,  my  con- 
stituents cannot  believe,  the  American 
people  will  not  beUeve  that  detente  with 
the  Russians  is  more  Important.  We  must 
send  those  planes  now. 


CONGRESSMAN  KOCH  OP  NEW 
YORK  ANDraS  NEWSLETTER  TO 
HIS  CONSTITUENTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoho  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  K(X:H.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  next 
week  I  will  be  mailing  my  third  news- 
letter of  this  Congress  to  my  constituents. 
The  rep>ort  covers  a  number  of  issues  of 
current  concern  to  the  Congress  aind  sev- 
eral problems  I  have  been  working  wi  In 
New  York  City. 

The  report  also  includes  the  tabulation 
of  the  returns  from  my  June  question- 
naire. 

The  text  of  my  newsletter  follows: 

Congressman  Edwasd  I.  Koch  Reports  Prom 
Washington — Vol.  3.  No.  3;  Octovol  1973 

Dear  Constituent  and  Fellow  New  Yorker: 

There  is  so  much  happening  now  In  Wash- 
ington as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East  War 
and  the  resignation  of  Vice  President  Agnew. 
Both  of  these  events  have  left  aU  of  us  some- 
what stunned,  but  also  mindful  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  assure  the  survival  of  Israel 
and  to  take  steps  to  prevent  another  Agnew/ 
Watergate  abuse  of  the  public  trust. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  meetings  on  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  I  believe  that  It  is  both  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  morally  correct  to  provide 
Israel  aU  the  material  aid  she  needs  to  repel 
Arab  aggression. 

The  House  Administration  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  Member,  is  now  considering 
campaign  reform  legislation.  The  issue  Is 
quite  controversial.  H.R.  7612  entitled,  "Clean 
Elections  Act  of  1973,"  is  the  major  blU  on 
the  subject.  It  would  provide  a  limitation  of 
91000  on  donations  by  any  Individual  to  the 
campaign  of  a  House  or  Senate  candidate 
and  a  limitation  of  $2300  to  a  Presidential 
campaign. 

H.R.  7612  also  introduces  public  financing 
by  providing  a  matching  grant  from  the  fed- 
eral Treasury  equal  to  each  contribution  of 
950  or  less  received  by  a  candidate  for  federal 
ofBce.  It  provides  federally  subsidized  TV 
time,  but  limits  the  total  amount  that  any 
congressional  candidate  can  spend  on  news 
media  advertising.  biU  boards,  t^ephone 
banlcs  and  direct  mailing  to  a  total  of  10  cents 
per  eligible  voter. 

Before  I  come  to  any  final  conclusion  on 
this  legislation,  I  wlU  wait  for  the  oomple- 
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tlon  of  the  testimony  now  being  taken.  I  do.  a  similar  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  sions  of  this  bill  were  included  In  the  Debt 
however,  favor  llmlUng  the  amount  that  can  In  September.  Most  Important,  how-  Celling  Authorization  enacted  Into  law  Julv 
be  spent  In  a  campaign.  In  doing  so  one  has  ever,  are  the  efforts  that  are  being  under-  1.  1973.  ' 
to  recognize  the  advantage  an  Incumbent  has  taken  to  gain  President  Nixon's  acceptance  HJl.  684 — providing  famUy  visitation  fur- 
over  the  nonlncumbent  and  not  unfalriy  of  this  bill.  He  must  be  convinced  that  our  loughs  for  federal  prisoners;  amended  and 
limit  the  challenger's  abUlty  to  get  hia  or  her  coimtry's  transit  systems  are  In  a  critical  passed  as  US..  7362  by  the  House  September 
name  known  to  the  public.  Second,  I  am  not  stote  and  require  federal  aid.  Most  are  la-  17.  1973  and  the  Senate  October  8  1973 
convinced  that  the  federal  government  boring  under  rising  deficits,  outdated  service  B.S..  7655 — granting  an  alien  child  adont»<i 
should  directly  assist  the  financing  of  cam-  plans,  and  declining  rlderahlp.  In  a  time  of  by  a  single  U.S.  citizen  the  same  hmnedl^ 
palgns.  In  my  Judgment  It  would  be  better  fuel  shortages  and  urban  air  poUutlon  and  relative  status  for  Immigration  purooses  •* 
to  give  candidates  a  reasonable  amount  of  mobility  crises,  public  transportation  use  an  alien  child  adopted  by  a  JJS  cltlzenand 
free  TV  and  radio  time  and  one  free  district-  must  be  expanded.  In  addition,  we  must  spouse;  passed  by  the  House  September  \i 
wide  mailing  of  political  literature.  I  would  avoid  any  Increases  in  transit  fares  that  will  1973. 

be  Interested  In  your  point  of  view  on  this  place    an    addiUonal    financial    burden    on  school  secubttt 

particular  legislation,  as  weU  as  on  any  other  transit  riders  and  further  Inflationary  pres-  «ru-„  school   on«in«i   in  «*»,^t^™v^.    *v 

matter,  whether  or  not  raised  In  this  news-  sures  on  wages.  „„.    *^.!j^f^i,^     !?.  .?  September,  there 

i-,tt.pr                                                                         oii^«iuu  woBT».                  ^j^g  considerable  publicity  about  improved 

»H  Vf,?"iSL'fi*-  /^r  ^^l^  r"^  *  l!i^  ««=^ty  ^  °^'  P^^Hc  schools.  But  Ta^nu 

THK  PBi  Ai*D  AN  mDEPiNDSNT  coNGRiss  When  the  President  signed  Into  law  the  Fed-  and  teachers  quickly  found  that  the  Pitt' 

As  most  of  you  know,  wheni  first  came  to  ^"^  mgh^y  Act  of  1973  authorizing,  forthe  school    security    guard    force   had   been   cut 

Congress  In  1969,  I  introduced  my  Federal  Afst   time    limited   use   of   Highway   Trust  back   by   approximately   400    members  and 

Privacy  Act  to  regulate  the  federal  govern-  ^1^^^°"^^,!°^  pubUc  transportation.  Next  naany  schools  were  without  protection    For 

ment's  collection  of  Information  on  Individ-  i^^  •200  mUllon  In  Trust  Fund  money  will  instance,   in   District   2.   which   covers   most 

uals.  On  August  1.  I  introduced  a  companion  *^   *7'^'?^*' ,?f=    ii!^  "  .ff.'   "us  Purchases  ^i   the   East    Side   and    the   VUlage    only   18 

bUl,  H.R.  9786.  to  regulate  all  remaining  gov-  *^,    f  "^^^  ^^Zf  •  **^  nUlllon  will  be  avail-  guards   were   avaUable   for   29   schools    This 

ernmental  and  private  data  banks.  And,  I  ex-  t.,,    ,      *°^  ^^       transit  equipment.  The  compared  to  a  total  of  66  guards  In  the  Dls- 

pect  that  before  the  end  of  this  Congress.  ^"^  "-^^  authorizes  the  "demapplng"  of  un-  trlcfs  schools  last  June.  The  cutback  was 

some    version    of    this    legislation    wlU    be  «>»i«t™«t«x»  pwtlons  of  the  Interstate  High-  the  restUt  of  the  City's  budgeting  the  same 

broioght  to  the  Floor  for  a  vote.  way  System  In  urban  areas  and  the  transfer  amoimt  of  money  for  the  current  school  year 

There    Is    one    dimension   of    the    privacy  ^   '"^^    aUocated    for   highways    to    mass  that  had  been  spent  for  security  guards  for 

problem  left  u-itouched  b-  this  legislation-  °"»^"  projects.  This  is  one  of  the  options  only  part  of  last  year. 

the  special  problems  Involved  when  the  ex-  ^T.  available  to  those  considering  alter-  Because  of  the  public  conference  I  held 
ecutlve  branch  coUects  Information  about  °*"ve  plans  for  the  West  Side  highway.  on  school  violence  In  1972  and  my  work  In 
th3  legislative  branch.  I  have  had  lengthy  I'lfl&"y.  the  Federal  Highway  Act  Includes  getting  guards  Into  the  schools,  concerned 
correspondence  with  the  recent  succession  of  P"*'>*io^8  °^  the  Bicycle  Transportation  Act  parents  requested  my  assistance.  I  Immedl- 
PBI  Directors  on  the  FBI's  flies  on  Members  ^°^°'*  ^  ^**  Introduced  In  1971.  $40  mUUon  ately  wrote  to  Chancellor  Irving  Anker  pro- 
of Congress.  All  have  refused  my  request  i?  '^''7?*  T^^"^  monies  will  be  avaUable  na-  testing  what  I  considered  to  be  a  reckless 
that  Members  be  allowed  to  see  their  flies.  *»o'iW'e  i<»  "^e  construction  of  bicycle  lanes  compromise  of  our  school  chUdren's  safety 
and  while  former  Acting  Director  Gray  ad-  *"**  shelters  and  the  Installation  of  traffic  And,  on  September  14  I  held  a  press  con- 
mltted  that  the  flies  are  "not  essential  to  ""^'''ol  devices.  ference  to  focvis  attention  on  the  cutback 
FBI  operations."  the  F^I  claims  they  can-  *>*  alternattvk  to  th«  weuarx  hotxls  with  Rhoda  8.  Lansky,  Community  Super- 
not  by  law  be  destroyed.  The  City  continues  to  house  a  large  num-  Intendent  of  District  2,  UPT  representatives. 

The  holding  of  files  on  Members  of  Con-  her  of  welfare  families  m  hotels.  Such  hous-  teachers,  local  school   board   members,  and 

gress  affects  all  citizens  for  It  constitutes  a  Ing.  at  $5  a  day  for  each  famUy  member.  Is  ni&ny  parents. 

direct   challenge   to   the   delicate   system   of  very  expensive  for  the  City.  One  hotel  even  District  2  has  decided  to  place  one  guard 

checks  and  balances  that  has  served  to  pre-  charges  an  extra  $4  a  day  per  family  while  ''^  ***^^  school   until  April,  at   which  time 

vent  the  concentration  of  power  in  any  one  providing,  like  all  welfare  hotels,  a  poor  llv-  ^^®  budgeted  funds  will  run  out.  We  will 

branch  of  the  government.  The  autonomy  of  Ing   environment,   particularly   for  children,  have    to    continue    to    press    for    additional 

Congress  stands  In  Jeopardy  as  long  as  an  Many  families  stay  at  the  hotels  for  more  ^unds  to  finish  the  school  year, 

apparatus  for  Executive  coercion  is  officially  than  six  months;   as  of  August,  the  welfare  questionnaire  results 

tolerated^  And.  any  action  which  dUcouragek  hotel  family  population  was  1.836.  Approximately  4,000  persons  responded  to 

the  unfettered  discussion  of  Issues  by  public  As  part  of  my  efforts  In  this  area  I  recently  the  questionnaire  that  was  Included  In  my 

offlcUls    poses    a    threat    to    the    democratic  visited  the  Urban  FamUy  Center,  an  emer-  June    newsletter     While    the    response    was 

P'2Sf^-            ,   ^  f?l*=y  housing  faculty  sponsored   by   Henr>-  relatively  small,  the  answers  provided  a  good 

Therefore,  I  have   introduced  HJl.   10548  Street  Settlement.  I  was  Unpressed  by  what  s-ample   of  opinion   on   some  of   the  iMjor 

to  require  the  destruction  of  these  files  after  I  sa^'-  The  Center  provides  safe  and  sanitary  issues  we  are  concerned  with  today 

a  period  of  60  days,  during  which  each  Sen-  housing  for  72  famlUes  at  a  given  time— as  i   realize   that   there   was   some   confusion 

ator  and  Representative  can  examine  his  or  well   as  employment,   day   care,   and  educa-  over  the  meaning  of  the  two  columns  In  the 

her  own  file.  Exempted  from  this  require-  "onal  services  and  home  preparation  coun-  questionnaire.  These  were  provided  so  that 

ment   are   those   files   maintained  pursuant  selUig.  The   average   stay   at   the   Center   Is  two  members  of  a  household  could  respond 

tea  crlmlna^  investigation  and  those  com-  three  months  with  60%  of  the  families  find-  Some  persons  changed  these  Into  "yes"  and 

Sc       wi*'  ,■*«'■*,  *P    *he    consideration    of    a  ing  apartments  In  private  housing  and  40%  "no"  columns.  That  was  all  rieht-  even  with 

Member  for  a  federal  appointment.  going  Into  public  housing.  While  such  fam-  such  adjustments,  all  returns  were  Included 

MASS  TRANsrr  "y   centers   wlU   not  solve  New   York   City's  in  the  tabulation 

On  October  3,  the  House  passed  H.R  6452  !!.!!!!l  ^°,^°>*  shortage,  we  must  take  every  The  following  are  the  results  in  percent- 

by  a  narrow  vote.  The  blU  provides  $800  mU-  fPPOft^'^ty  «>  ease  this  multlf  ace  ted  prob-  ages  (note  that  in  those  queationa  in  ichich 

lion  in  operatUig  assistance  for  mass  transit  ^  VJ''^"*^,^  !f  "^®  °'  ^''Istlng  resources,  one  could  choose  more  than  one  alternative. 

systems  In  the  next  two  years.  In  the  weeks  ^he  Urban  Family  Center  U  an  example  of  the  figures  add  up  to  more  than  100%): 

^^v^.  rj^-^rs^sSm^i^Le":-d  'fToStft^^^'o^vi'TJ^'^i  '  -  -  -  -  - «-  ^^^- -)- 

*tS:?r^T;r:rdCc.T^^uL-tSfcl  ^V^Th^ir^oVrvrtattheCen-  --use  Should  allow. eETvln  cor-* 

cept   of   the   floral   govern^^p?ovldtag  **"■•  '  ^^^^  with  a  man  who  had  Uved  with  T'^.'Z^^f.^lT^\r*   ^^^f *»«»«?" 

asl.!stan^e  for  locaftr^U^SloK  n7w  ^^^  **'«  ^^"*™'^  »*  ^«  Broadway  Central  L™!^n.^il' ^H""""^,  « ^°"' f *" 

and  opposed  by  the  mxon  AdrnTnU^tlon  ""^^  ^^^  summer.  At  that  time  he  was  not  !^^''^,''''*'^t'^  *  ^°™'^  ^"""^  ''^- 

Pasl^Tof   the   bm   (^e   St«^a  da?of  °^  "^"^^^"^  ''°<»  'o'  ">•  two  rooms  In  which  r^""^  on  Impeachment  is  needed....     49 

"ae^wfnK"     betw^n     d^eat    ^ri     vw^rS  ^e  and  his  chUdren  stayed  he  paid  $14  66  a  ^'"  ^  "^fflclent  evidence  for  the  House 

E^rin  ?he  ^temS>n  tie  oT^tlniS'  ^^^  "^^  ^'"P^"'^  ^  ^^e  $30^^  a  day  that  "^  "P^^^!  "  ^'^^^  ^t  Inquiry  to 

sldlM  portion  Sh^  6^52  was  remoSd  fmm  ^°"1<»  ^*'«  ^"^  -charged  the  City  had  he  .^°°'"^'^'   Impeachment   proceedings..     14 

the  bill  by  a  vote  of  20^^^  b^tll^^  ^"^  °''  ^«1'"«-  T^ls  instance  suggests  that  The  evidence  currently  avaUable  Justifies 

tolevmg   a  few  Memb^^om   a   cor^t^  ^'^^   '>°*«»''   ""^^  ^   charging   the   City   pre-  ?,'?«  '^P^t^?"?^  «'i^"  President  and 

meetlnl,  the  subsidy  p^iraTwLre?^^  mlum  rates.  I  have  asked  state  Welfare  In-  p,e^fdI^ri^«rTnTir;,;n;7n ;«-;;,«      " 

bv  a  vote  of  aiO-iinR  -Th-hm  J^t\^rrZ^^  specter  General  George  Berllnger  to  Investl-  resident  Nixon,  on  hU  own  initiative. 

219^196                                                         P"**^  K»te  whether  such  dUcrepanTles  exist  today         '*°"1'»  ^^^^  '""^  «««- — -     13 

Under  the  bill's   form„i*    »  ^-ri™*.™  ^,  between  what  hotels  charge  for  welfare  re-  ^*    ^J'ff""*    necessary    for    Impeach- 

m^^^^i^-lJ^          formula    a  dertvatlve  of  clplente   and  what   they   ask   of  the   paying      ,  '"*'°'  '^'^  °e^er  be  forthcoming 7 

my  original  passenger  distribution  proposal,  public.                                                             P»y"»8  impeachment  is  not  warranted  even  U 

the  New  York   Metropolitan   area  wUl   re-  koch  bills  aECENTLT  passto  "  ^  '1^°^"  *^a'  the  President  gave 

Sr^f^""^**'^  »90  million  annually-  hji.  708-^xtendlng  federal  assistance  for  ^^  «'"»*°*  ^  ^^'  Watergate  actlvl- 

22%  of  the  entire  amount.  two  years  for  the  Children  &  Youth  and  Ma-          *^es  and  coverup 8 

to   i^lvf  ^<i  ^m.J^   ^*J^'^T''°^  ^If"J^  V^.*"*  ^"^  projects  funded  under  B.  In  1972.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 

to  resolve   the   differences   between   It   and  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act;   provl-  the  present  discretionary  system  of  Impos- 
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Ing  the  death  penalty  Is  unconstitutional.  InstaUed  two  years  ago,  but  the  surrounding  Mrs.  MiNK  In  two  instances. 

Would  you  favor  a  mandatory  death  penalty,  lot  left  vacant.  Early  this  year  the  park  nearly  jyjj.  ^p™  <n  10  instances 

without  regard  to  extenuating  circumstances  suffered  a  setback  when  the  President  an-  yj,'  Tir»,nx»  in  fiwo  (n<!tQr«/»oc 

in  individual  cases,  for  any  of  the  foUowlng  nounced    his    moratorium    on    housing    and  „  '  ^       „  ,      ,„  .     "^suinces. 

Simes:  open  space  projects.  Despite  the  freele,  we  Jf  •  R*ngel  In  10  instances. 

Percent  finally  were  able  to  get  approval  of  a  $165,000  "*'"•  QlNN. 

Kidnapping   and  consequent  death  of  open  space  gjant — the  last  of  Its  kind  to  come  Mr.  Studds  In  two  Instances. 

chUd    44  through — from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous-  ^_^^^^_^_^_ 

Skyjacking  of  a  commercial  airplane 33  Ing  and  Urban  Development  to  be  matched  

Kining  of  a  police  officer  or  JaU  guard.-     34  by  $160,000  In  City  fiinds.  SENATE   BILIjS   REFERRED 

'^.^fToubuc^offl^*' °®'*'^  °'' ''^"    38        a/      e.  ;    k.   ,;            *,          •  Bills  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

dldate  for  public  office. 38         At  my  September  14  press  conference  with  tuw    ^.p^p    taki»n    from    thP    Snpakpr's 

No  death   penalty   under   any   clrcum-  Rhoda  S.  Lansky,  Community  Superintend-  ""f^    *^F®    taken    irom    me    bpeaker  8 

stance 34  ent  of  District  2.  and  other  schc^  officials  ^^.^^^   and.   under  the   rule,   referred   as 

C.  Assuming    we    are    not    successful    In  protestUig   the   school    security   guard   cut-  ^°"°J^^;   .         ^^               .».    „  = 

sharply  reducing  defense  spending  or  achiev-  "ack.  The  press  conference  was  held  at  P£.  S.  2178.  An  act  to  nsxne  the  UB.  courthouse 

"Vrh\Tc^uk^^:,^^^^^  "' "  ^'  ""'"^''^'-  "-  -  ^-  ^T^i^^^^^  t\TS 

any  of  the  fouowing  as  part  of  an  overall                                              ^^                                             „     — ,  j       ,  n    .u.  j  J        ..-^ 

fiscal  and  monetarTprogiim  to  bring  Uifla-  ^^^  Federal  BuUdlng."  and  for  other  pur- 

tion  under  control?  (Select  one  or  iLre)                SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  P^^i^,^^*^  Committee  on  PubUc  Works^ 

*                                    '  8.  2503.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  office 

Percent         By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  buUdlng  in  DaUas,  Texas,  the  "Earle  CabeU 

Surtax  on  federal  Income  tax  (personal  address  the  House,  following  the  legisla-  Federal  BuUdlng,"  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 

&  corporate) 18  tlve  program  and  any  special  orders  here-  lie  Works. 

Enactment  of  a  value  added  tax  (na-  tofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  ^^_^^_^^ 

mraS  m^tS^lt-^-t^r.:::::::::::::  J?  i9^-£rt;,'?evLe''and  Ste''nd''^J  «:  enrolled  bili^  and  joint 

'''^n^U AlT:^,.':[.lT.T..^:'r.    63  ma^'^'nd^clud'fexTran'iS'ma'lter"  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Voluntary  system  of  wage  and  price  oon-               <The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 

trois 0  quest  of  Mr.  Mallary)    to  revise  and  House  Administration,  reported  that  that 

Would  you  favor  the  enactment  of  any  of  extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra-  committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 

the  above  tax  measures  to  finance  expanded  neous  material : )  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 

social  programs?                                                   Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 

Percent  tx)day.  were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

J^ — g2         Mr.  HocAN,  for  15  minutes,  today.  hh.  8250.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  prp- 

^j.   YouNO  of  Alaska,  for  10  minutes,  grams  and  activities  of  the  government  of 

D.  New  York  City  has  been  threatened  by  today.  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
a  uanslt  fare  increase  to  60  cents  on  January          (The   following   Members    (at  the  re-  poees; 

1.  1974.  Assuming  that  aU  of  the  additional  quest  Of  Mrs  BuRKE  Of  California)    tore  "B-B,.  8826.  An  act  making  appropriations 

revenues  needed  to  stop  a  fare  hike  cannot  ^.            ^   pvt.pnri    thpir  romArlre    onrf    tJ^  ^°^  *^*'  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

be  obtained  from  the  state  and  federal  gov-  ^^  ^""  exteua   uneir  remarss,  ana   to  Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 

ernment  alone,  would  you  favor  any  of  the  include  extraneous  matter: )  certain  other   independent  executive  agen- 

followlng  to  keep  the  fare  at  36  cents?                    Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  mln-  cles.  boards,  commissions,  and  corporations 

Percent  "'*^'  '^'^^y-  ^°^  *he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 

Reeionfti  navroii  tftr                                         in         ^r.  GoNZALEZ,  for  5  Hllnutes,  today.  for  Other  purposes;  and      ^ 

Sufcharge^'n  city  mc^me-uii:::::::::    ?0         Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  10  minutes,  today.  appripr'l^^ion  L'^e^l^Ty^n^l^te^ 

*'the  rftrtre'L^f^''*""'  '"'^**'*""'  ''""    ,0        ^'-  HA«i"ON,  forlO  minutes,  today.  n^?S^°^Si  in^tuufiorTo^the^ 

Tons  on  an  b"ldSs'coming-lnio-Man:                 ^'-  P^'"^^^'  ^°'  ^^  °^"^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^A^*'  ^^"^  '^'  °^^«^  P^""^"" 

hattan 61                              ~~^'^^^^^~^-^  ^^— ^— ^^— ^^— 

Accept  a  fare  Increase 31                 EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ADJOURNMENT 

'T^y^^^r.Tyl'Z:^rrZ''^n       J^  unanimous  consent  permission  to  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 

very  helpful,  as  were  the  Individual  com-  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted  er,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

ments  added  by  many.  to:  xhe  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and         <The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  (at  2  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.),  the 

any  proposals  you  might  have  on  any  sub-  quest  of  Mr.  Mallary)  and  to  Include  ex-  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 

Ject  are  of  Interest  to  me.  Please  write  to  me  traneous  material: )  Hav  October  16  1973  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

c/o  House   of   Representatives.   Washington.           Mr.  EscH.  "   ■»> 

D.c.  20515.                                    „      ^    ^        Mr  RoBisoN  of  New  York.  ^^""""""^ 

If  you  need  assistance,  call  my  New  York          j^     Horton  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

City  office  at  264-1066  between  9:00  a.m.  and          w     S       "    i    tv.        i     *  i:*^v^'-v^ 

8:00  p.m.  on  weekdays.  Mr.  HosBOER  in  three  instances.  ETC.  

Also  included  In  the  newsletter  were  five         Mr.  Sarasin.  Under  clause  2  of  rtile  XXTV,  executive 

photographs  entitled  as  follows:                             Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances.  communications   were   taken    from   the 

At  the  emergency  October  7  rally  in  sup-        Mr.  Shriver.  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

port  of  Israel  In  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza.               Mr.  Htonut.  ^^^   ^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  Director.  US.  In- 

Mr.  Parris  in  10  Instances.  formation   Agency,   transmitting   a   draft   of 

RecenUy  FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  KeUey          Mr.  Dellenback.  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  approprla- 

came  to  my  office  to  discuss  the  FBI's  poll-          Mr.  Archer.  tlons  for  US.  participation  In  the  Interna- 

clee  of  maintaining  files  on  Members  of  Con-          Mr.  Zwach.  tlonal  Ocean  Exposition  1975;  to  the  Com- 

^*^                                                                          Mr.  HuBER  in  two  Instances.  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

•  •                •                •               •                   Mr  Steele.  1449.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admlnls- 
Olvlng  testimony  with  Federal  Prisons  Dl-          j^'   t^ylOR    of   Mlssourl   in    twO   In-  trator    for    Legislative    AffaU's,    Agency    for 

rector  Norman  A.  Carlson  at  the  House  Ju-  etances  International  Development,  Department  of 
dlclary  Committee  hearing  on  legislation  pro-  .#  a  \  ¥  if  State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  pro- 
viding famUy  visitation  prlvUeges  for  fed-  ^-  .^^^  ?,  2  "^'^p^-  ^  gramlng  and  obligation  of  contingency  funds, 
eral  prisoners.                                                                        The  following  Members  (at  the  request  covering   the  quarter   ended   June   30.    1973. 

•  •              .              ,             ,  of  Mrs.  Burke  of  C?alifomla).  and  to  in-  pursuant  to  section  451(a)   of  the  Foreign 
On  September  8, 1  joined  the  dedication  of  elude  extraneous  matter:  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 

the  Henrietta  Szold  Place  Park  (Ave.  D  and          Ms.  Holtzman  In  10  Instances.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

lOth  St.) .   Breaking  ground  with   me   were          Mr.  Breckinrtoge  In  five  Instances.  1*50.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 

Borough    President   Percy   E.   Sutton,    Parks          Mrs    BOGGS.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  feaslbUlty  of  es- 

Commlssloner  Richard  M.  Clurman,  and  Dl-          j.     MTrnpwv  nf  Npw  Vnrlr  tabllshlng  an  environmental   court  system, 

ana  Kerlevsky,  Co-chalrwoman  of  the  Szold         „  '  ^urphy  oi  xxew  xotk.  pursuant  to  section  9  of  Public  Law  92-600; 

Place  Park  Committee.                                                     Mr.  VANIK  in  three  instances.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The     Lower     East     .Side     Community     has           Mr.  GONZALEZ  In  three  instance*.  1461.  A     letter     from     the    Administrator, 

waited  a  long  time  for  this  park.  A  pool  was         Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances.  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
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mlttlng  a  report  on  the  costs  of  construction 
of  needed  publicly  owned  waste-water  treat- 
ment facilities,  pursuant  to  sections  616 
(b)(2)  and  205(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  %ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  Hovise  Resolu- 
tion 510.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  93- 
689).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
«everally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  10907.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  emergency  situations 
to  control  the  export  of  domestic  fertilizer 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By, Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  10908.  A  bill  to  prohibit  payment 
of  salaries  of  heads  of  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  other  organizational  units  of  the 
executive  branch  which  do  not  comply  with 
requests  of  conunlttees  of  Congress  for  cer- 
tain Information,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  10909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  annual 
leave  to  certain  employees  for  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  elected  officials  of  munici- 
palities, IX  not  In  violation  of  prohibited 
political  activities  laws  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Commltv«e  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York : 

HJl.  10910.  A  bill  to  return  Veterans  Day 
to  Its  traditional  date,  November  11  of  each 
year:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HJi.  10911.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
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tlon  from  Impoelng  certain  seatbelt  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commaroe. 
By  Mr.   8TEELMAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wtlh,  Mr.  Sisk,  and  Mr.  Vanek)  : 
HJl.  10912.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shaU  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;   to  the  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  TKAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
HH.  10913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fire  acci- 
dent data  coUeotlon,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation, to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  death,  personal 
Injury,  and  property  damage  from  fire,  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  encourage  fire 
prevention  and  control  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bebo- 
LAND,  Mr.  Bowkn,  Mr.  Cohxn,  Mr. 
PiSHEK,  Mr.  Froehuch,  Mr.  Habvxt, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.     Litton,    Mr. 

MELCHEB,      Mr.       MoNTCOMIBT,      MT. 

O'Brizn,  Mr.  Quix,  Mr.  Rixglx.  Mr. 
SxBKLTcrs,  Mr.  Tbonx,  Mr.  Chau,ss 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 

Mr.  NCLSXN) : 
KS..  10914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  maintain  and  extend  rural 
mall  delivery  service:   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  772.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wright)  : 
H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  to  set  aside 
regulations  of  the  Environmental  Proitectlon 
Agency  under  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RATLSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
03RirN,  and  Mr.  Qutk)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  350.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
all  citizens  should  reduce  the  temperatures 
of  the  home  and  place  of  work  by  2  deg;rees 
during  the  approaching  cold  period  in  order 
to  conserve  energy;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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317.  By  the  SPEAKER:  a  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Affairs. 

318.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  a  uniform 
certificate  of  title  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

319.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  airline 
fares;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

320.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Calif ornU,  relative  to  the  inter- 
national  metric  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
MUltary  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  relative  to  restoration  of  the  draft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

316.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars.  Washington,  D.C..  relative 
to  national  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

316.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southeastern  As- 
sociation of  Community  Action  Agencies, 
Inc.,  relative  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  Community  Action  Agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

317.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars.  Washington,  DC.  relative  to 
defense  of  the  national  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

318.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to 
aid  to  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

319.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C..  relative 
to  control  of  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

320.  Also,  petition  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative 
to  a  balance  of  power  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

321.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J.,  relative  to  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAI.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  food 
prices  are  a  burden  on  every  American 
citizen  but  no  group  within  our  society 
Is  suffering  more  than  the  elderly. 

Locked  into  fixed  Incomes,  the  elderly 
p>erson  has  no  recourse  in  the  currently 
unstable  domestic  economy  but  to  eat 
poorer  quality  food  or  not  to  eat  at  all. 
I  have  been  Informed,  and  I  do  not  find 
It  hard  to  believe,  that  bread  and  water 
diets  are  not  uncommon. 

This  situation  is  outrageous  in  my 
View.  There  certainly  must  be  room  in 
any  of  our  supplemental  food  programs 
to  asstire  that  an  elderly  person  is  not 
only  guaranteed  ample  food  but  that  the 
diet  be  balanced  nutritionally. 

At  this  time,  I  am  calling  my  col- 


leagues' attention  to  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Enquirer 
which  Illustrates  quite  vividly  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation. 

The  survey  follows: 
The  Plight  of  America's  Elobblt — Iatw  on 
THE  Brink  or  Starvation 

Elderly  people  across  the  face  of  America 
are  being  driven  to  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Their  plight,  due  to  soaring  food  prlcea, 
has  become  a  national  disgrace. 

Inflation  lias  left  some  of  them  surviving 
virtually  on  bread  and  water  ...  or  a  few 
crackers  ...  or  just  rice. 

Meat  has  all  but  disappeared  from  their 
diet.  These  shocking  revelations  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  nationwide,  In-depth  Enquirer  probe 
Into  ways  that  the  shrinking  dollar  at  the 
food  market  has  handicapped  the  nonwork- 
Ing  elderly.  Their  fixed  Incomes  have  left 
them  far  worse  off  than  ordinary  working 
Americans. 

In  Miami,  64-year-old  Charles  Crawson, 
who  lives  on  a  $130-a-inontb  government 
disability  pension,  told  us:  "About  all  I  eat  Is 
rice.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  Just  can't  take  being 
poor  anymore. 

"I've  been  so  In  need  of  good  food  at  times. 


I've  considered  trying  to  steal  It.  I  Just 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  do  It,  although 
friends  of  mine  shoplift.  They  say  It's  the 
only  way  they  can  eat  right. 

"To  think  that  I  fought  for  this  coimtry, 
that  I  got  my  guts  shot  out  for  freedom 
and  that  I  worked  all  my  life — and  this  is 
where  I  am  today.  And  why?  Just  because 
I'm  getting  old  and  can't  get  around  like  I 
once  could.  That's  my  crime.  I'm  too  God- 
damn old!" 

V3.  Senator  Abraham  Riblcoff  (D.-Conn.) 
told  The  Enquirer:  "The  situation  Is  now 
desperate  for  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 

"It's  the  aged  who  are  inflation's  hardest- 
hit  victims.  Their  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet  has  taken  a  dramatic  turn  for  the 
worse  during  the  past  six  months." 

Elderly  Americans,  reflecting  bitterly  on 
their  lives  today,  told  teams  of  Enquirer  re- 
porters: 

"We  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  walk  right 
on  past  anything  that  contains  meat  ,  .  ." 

"People  on  Social  Security,  like  me,  sim- 
ply forget  about  meat  entirely  .  .  ." 

"For  the  last  few  days  before  I  get  my 
check,  I'm  so  hungry  I  feel  sick." 

Here  are  some  other  comments  aired  by  the 
elderly  to  Interviews  from  coast  to  coest: 
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"There  have  been  days  I  ate  nothing  but 
oatmeal  .  .  .  Beef?  What's  that?— wmiam 
Drove.  82,  Chicago. 

"It's  a  national  disgrace.  If  prices  go  up  any 
more,  I  don't  know  how  I'U  make  it." — Rus- 
sell Waterman,  62,  North  HoUywood,  Calif. 

"Stews  and  rice — that's  mostly  what  we 
eat.  Society  Just  pushes  you  to  one  side,  then 
tosses  you  a  bone  occasionally," — James  Tay- 
lor, 65,  Bilaml. 

"I  lived  through  the  Depression  and  I  think 
It's  actually  worse  now." — Mrs.  Rachel  Otns- 
burg,  69,  Los  Angeles. 

"It's  very  frustrating.  We  eat  a  lot  of  spa- 
ghetti."— Mrs.  Dorothy  Strassberg,  69,  Los 
Angeles. 

"We  were  born  In  an  age  of  hardship  and 
we  are  leaving  the  same  way." — Mrs.  Stella 
Lloyd.  76,  Taylor  MUl,  Ky. 

Or  as  Mrs.  Betty  Zywan,  72,  of  New  York, 
put  it:  "For  many  of  us  old  people,  rising 
prices  are  beginning  to  mean  the  difference 
between  modest  comfort  and  total  poverty. 

"To  cap  everything,  I  know  supermarkets 
that  Jack  up  prices  every  time  welfare  and 
Social  Security  checks  arrive. 

Al  Markowltz,  76,  of  Miami,  says:  "Ten 
years  ago,  I  could  afford  a  piece  of  steak 
about  once  a  week.  Five  years  ago  I  was  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  stesik  every  two  weeks.  Now 
It's  been  over  12  months  since  I  bought  any- 
thing other  than  bones  or  hamburger." 

Ina  Koskl,  a  77-year-old  spinster,  tries  to 
live  on  S137-a-month  Social  Secxirity  In  a 
one-room  apartment  in  New  York  City. 

Her  diet  consists  mainly  of  bread,  pota- 
toes, milk  and  cereals.  The  last  time  she 
tasted  meat? 

"It  was  on  Aug.  10,  1972,"  she  recalled. 

"I  bought  myself  a  slice  of  chicken  pie  .  .  . 

"When  you  eat  as  little  as  I  do,  even  a  tiny 
offering  like  that  will  stay  sharp  In  your 
memory. 

"I  bear  some  folks  are  eating  dog  food 
and  cat  food.  But  I  expect  most  are  like  me — 
they  Just  go  without  when  the  money  runs 
out." 


DISPOSAL  PROCESS  FOR  DRILLINQ 
MUD  TO  AID  FARMERS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  IS.  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oil- 
field Products  Division  of  Dresser  Indus- 
tries has  developed  a  new  technique 
which  makes  it  possible  to  return  land 
used  for  oil  drilling  location  to  agricul- 
tural production.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  how  innovation  and  technological 
change  can  bring  new  benefits  to  sdl  of 
us.  I  Include  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  August  20, 
1973,  describing  this  new  development. 

The  article  follows: 

Disposal  Paocssa  fob  Driixino  Min>  To  Aid 
Fakmess 

A  new  technique  for  disposing  of  surplus 
drilling  mud  and  cuttings  makes  it  poeslble 
to  return  a  drilling  location  to  agricultural 
production.  Tbe  process  mixes  two  chemical 
activators  with  the  drilling  fluid — a  powder 
and  a  liquid — at  controlled  rates  to  solidify 
the  mud  and  cuttings. 

After  solidification  and  curing,  the  mate- 
rial can  be  mixed  with  the  native  soli  with 
no  adverse  effect. 

Developed  by  the  Oilfield  Products  DlvUlon 
of  Dresser  Industries,  the  process  was  first 
tested  in  lUlnols  on  rich  agricultural  land. 
HOW  rr  WORKS 

In  the  process,  crystalline  growth  builds  a 
"pseudo  clay"  material  during  the  curing 
period  that  has  the  same  moisture  content  as 
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the  underlying  soU  and  the  basic  composi- 
tion of  a  very-low-humus  subsoU. 

According  to  the  developers,  it  has  no  ef- 
fect on  plant  growth  except  when  lignosulfo- 
nate  has  been  added  to  the  drUllng  mud. 

In  this  case,  the  mixture  actually  enriches 
the  sou. 

To  treat  a  batch  of  surplxis  mud,  it  is 
pumped  directly  from  holding  tanks  through 
a  mixing  chamber  where  chemical  activators 
are  blended  at  controlled  rates. 

The  activated  mixture  is  then  dispersed 
onto  a  prepared  ground  area. 

In  rich  topsoil,  ground  preparation  usually 
includes  scraping  back  the  topsoU  and  pump- 
ing the  activated  mud  mixture  onto  the  sub- 
soU. 

Though  complete  crystalline  growth — cur- 
ing— takes  about  30  days,  the  material  Is  usu- 
ally designed  to  harden  to  the  point  where  a 
car  can  be  driven  over  It  in  3-3  days.  Concen- 
tration of  the  chemical  activators  determines 
the  length  of  this  hardening  period. 

After  the  curing  period,  topsoU  Is  tilled 
back  Into  the  area  and  agrlcutural  work  can 
resume. 

BQTTIPtCKNT 

A  skld-mounted  unit  including  a  bulk  ac- 
tivator tank,  a  mixing  chamber,  pump,  and 
controls  to  process  the  mud  for  disposal  can 
be  transported  on  a  low-boy  trailer.  The  unit 
can  be  kept  on  location  to  handle  cuttings 
and  s\irplus  mud  at  any  time  during  drlUing. 

Equipment  Is  designed  for  one-man  opera- 
tion. 

According  to  engineers  for  Dresser's  Swaco 
Operations,  suppliers  of  the  service,  a  60-bbl 
batch  of  surplus  mud  can  be  processed  in  less 
than  30  min. 

Charges  for  the  service  are  based  on  the 
amount  of  mud  processed  with  a  standby 
charge  for  the  equipment  used  In  the  unit. 

VABIETY    OF    MUDS 

In  addition  to  common  water-based  drill- 
ing muds,  the  process  wUl  work  equally  weU 
with  fluids  containing  up  to  20%  oil.  Oil 
droplets  are  encapsulated  by  the  crystals  of 
the  dried  mixture  and  rendered  static. 

Heavily  weighted  muds  can  also  be  handled 
by  the  process. 

Muds  weighing  up  to  17  lb/gal  have  been 
solldifled  during  tests  with  the  portable  unit. 

Temp>erature  range  of  the  process  makes  It 
applicable  to  cold-weather  areas,  though  the 
crystalline  growth  period  Is  Increased  at  low 
temperatures. 
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LMFBR 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  15.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  elec- 
tricity in  rapidly  growing  demand,  and 
fuel  sources  for  it  in  rapidly  decreasing 
supply,  looking  head  on  Into  this  tight- 
ening vise,  many  energy  leaders  are  turn- 
ing to  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor as  one  ix>sslble  answer. 

While  I  believe  there  are  still  many 
problems  to  be  worked  out  and  questions 
to  be  answered  before  we  say  for  sure  this 
is  one  help  to  the  problem,  the  breeder 
reactor  does  hold  out  some  hopeful  signs. 

A  recent  article  in  the  magazine  Rural 
Electrlflcation  tells  In  good  layman  lan- 
guage Just  how  a  breeder  reactor  works 
and  why  some  people  are  excited  about 
it.  I  would  like  to  reprint  that  article  at 
this  time  In  the  Record, 

The  article  follows: 
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LiQxm)  Metal  Fast  Brxedeb  Reactor  Demon- 

STEATION      F>LANT 

Tbe  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
(LMFBR)  is  bemg  hailed  as  one  of  today's 
Important  hopes  for  generating  tomorrow's 
energy.  But  what  Is  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor?  It's  an  oversimplification, 
but  by  one  definition  the  LMFBR,  "breeds  " 
more  new  nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes 
while  also  producing  heat  to  generate  pow- 
er. What  this  does  is  to  aUow  for  use,  per- 
ftetuatlon  and  stockpiling  of  a  new  energy 
source — plutonlum — whUe  the  earth  Is  m 
"the  twilight  of  the  foesil-fuel  age." 

Construction  of  the  nation's  first  large- 
scale  LMFBR  demonstration  plant  moved 
toward  reality  July  26  with  the  signing  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  and 
other  major  participants  In  the  project  of 
basic  agreements  outlining  key  responsibili- 
ties of  each  organization. 

Rural  electric  systems  have  pledged  well 
over  an  $8-mlUlon  share  in  tbe  project  to  be 
built  on  the  Cimch  River  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  These  systems  are  represented  by  Rob- 
ert D.  Partridge,  NRECA  executive  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager,  and  H.  L.  Spur- 
lock,  manager.  East  Kentucky  RECC,  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Breeder  Reactor 
Corp.,  the  company  formed  to  represent  the 
U.S.  utUitlee — rural  electrics,  public  power, 
investor-owned  and  municipal — contributing 
to  the  project. 

The  electric  power  industries  financial  sup- 
port— more  than  |246-inllIton  overall  to 
date — Is  the  largest  commitment  ever  by  the 
Industry  for  a  smgle  energy  R&D  project.  But 
the  cooperation  goes  far  beyond  Just  the  dol- 
lars, and  includes  cooperation  by  govern- 
ment and  industry  In  the  management  of 
every  phase  of  the  project.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  to  prove  the  economic  promise  and  envir- 
onmental advantages  of  the  fast  breeder  so 
that  it  would  be  an  energy  option  for  com- 
mercial application  by  utilities  in  the  1980s. 

In  the  next  20  years,  more  than  1200-mil- 
Uon  kUowatts  of  electrical  generatmg  cajMic- 
Ity  will  be  required  over  three  times  what  Is 
available  today.  Most  striking  is  the  projected 
growth  of  nuclear  generating  capacity  as 
compared  with  the  fossil-fueled  plants  and 
hydroelectric  facilities.  A  major  fraction  of 
the  Increased  requirements  wUl  be  provided 
by  nuclear  generation.  It's  estimated  that 
about  60%  of  the  total  electricity  In  the  year 
2000  will  be  provided  by  nuclear  power. 

Early  in  1958,  the  single  nuclear  power 
station  at  Shipplngport,  Pa.,  was  generating 
aU  of  the  nation's  commercial  electricity  from 
the  atom.  Nuclear  power  reached  acceptance 
in  Just  ten  years  and  by  the  end  of  1972  util- 
ities were  operating  29  light-water  nuclear 
plants. 

The  successful  demonstration  of  nuclear 
power  resulted  In  the  start  of  the  light- 
water  reactor  mdustry.  Smce  1966,  nuclear 
plants  have  accounted  for  about  half  of  the 
new  generatmg  capacity  order  by  U.S.  utili- 
ties. This  has  caused  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  Industry  to  revise  long-range 
projections  of  Installed  nuclear  power  capac- 
ity In  the  United  States  to  about  132-milllon 
kilowatts  by  1980  and  more  than  500-milllon 
kilowatts  by  1990. 

This  factor  of  20  increase  In  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  in  the  next  20  years 
will  mean  a  tremendous  strain  on  nuclear 
fuel.  Just  to  supply  U.S.  needs,  about  60.000 
tons  of  uranium  oxide  will  be  needed  an- 
nually by  1985  as  compared  with  about  10,000 
tons  today.  These  estimates  assume  that  the 
plutonlum  being  produced  In  today's  light- 
water  reactors  wlU  start  being  recycled  In 
the  systems  In  the  mid-1970s.  Otherwise,  the 
uranium  requirements  would  be  even  greater. 

Another  major  aspect  of  this  potential  nu- 
clear fuel  crisis  which  will  be  generated  by 
a  massive  Increase  in  nuclear  power  capacity 
Is  the  reqtiirement  for  enrichment  of  ura- 
nium. Present  light-water  reactors  require 
that  the  uranlvmi  mined  must  be  processed 
through  gaseous  diffusion  plants  to  mcreaae 
the  fraction  of  the  isotope  uranlum-235  from 
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the  0.7%  natural  abundance  to  levels  of 
about  3%. 

The  Uquld  metal -cooled  fast  breeder  offers 
a  solution  to  botb  these  major  resource  needs 
of  uranium  ore  and  enrichment  capacity. 
First.  It  will  use  about  60%  or  more  of  the 
potential  energy  in  uranium  ore.  By  com- 
parison, only  about  2%  of  the  potential  en- 
ergy available  from  luanlum  Is  used  In  pres- 
ent reactors,  the  rest  being  rejected  as  waste 
tailings  of  depleted  uranium  at  the  dlffiislon 
plants. 

By  1980,  tailings  produced  during  the  proc- 
ess of  supplying  enriched  fuel  for  light- water 
reactors  will  reach  over  250,000  tons  of  de- 
pleted uranlvun.  Once  the  breeder  has  been 
established  as  an  operating  entity  In  the 
utility  industry,  the  sharp  climb  In  uranium 
needs  will  taper  off  markedly. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  Increase  In 
efJBclency  In  extracting  energy  from  uranium, 
the  LMFBR  cycle  has  two  other  advantages. 
A  gram  of  plutonliun  used  as  fuel  In  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 50%  more  BTUs  than  would  the  same 
gram  of  plutonlum  If  used  as  fuel  In  a 
thermal  neutron  light-water  reactor.  The 
thermal  eflBclency  of  conversion  of  heat  to 
electric  power  In  an  LMFBR  is  also  40  %  com- 
pared with  the  33%  typical  for  a  light- water 
reactor.  Thus,  the  breeder  system  not  only 
uses  up  to  70  times  more  of  potential  en- 
ergy, but  also  extracts  almost  25%  more 
electrical  energy  from  it. 

We  have  two  Important  by-products  from 
the  light- water  reactor  fuel  cycle:  The  de- 
pleted uranium  left  over  from  the  gaseous- 
diffusion  plant,  and  the  plutonlum  recovered 
from  the  reprocessing  of  light-water  reactor 
fuel.  The  breeder  uses  both  of  these,  and 
in  doing  so.  creates  favorable  economics  for 
nuclear  power  generation.  In  fact,  the  breeder 
represents  one  of  the  first  recycle  projects 
and  is  fully  In  line  with  current  environmen- 
tal trends  on  conservation  at  resources  and 
recycling. 

How  does  the  breeder  principle  work?  In 
the  fast  breeder  core,  the  heart  contains  the 
active  fuel  elements  which  are  fueled  with  a 
mixture  of  20rc  plutonlum  oxide  and  80% 
uranium  oxide  (the  tailings  from  the  dif- 
fusion plants  previously  referred  to ) . 

Some  of  the  fast  neutrons  produced  in  the 
COT9  are  absorbed  by  the  U„,  in  the  blanket 
and  the  core  Itself  to  form  new  plutoniunj. 
Overall,  one  can  obtain  a  breeding  ratio  of 
about  U  which  means  that  we  produce  12 
atoms  of  Pu  for  each  ten  consumed.  Other 
terms  such  as  doubling  time  are  used  to 
define  the  breeding  process.  These  are  akin 
to  simple  and  compoimd  interest.  What  they 
mean  is  that  with  a  reasonable  breeding 
ratio,  one  produces  enough  new  Pu  in  the 
core  and  blanket  for  a  fresh  core  in  15-20 
years  from  the  start.  The  breeder  of  the  fu- 
ture will  do  an  even  better  Job  doubling 
©very  10  to  12  years. 

The  real  point  about  the  breeder,  however. 
Is  the  increase  In  utilization  of  the  locked- 
In  energy  in  luanium  and  we  effectively  ex- 
tend the  lifetime  of  otir  iiranium  to  centur- 
ies instead  of  years. 

The  potential  of  the  breeder  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  other  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  Construction  programs  are  going 
forward  in  England,  France,  Russia,  Germany 
and  Japan. 

Foreign  activity  In  breeder  development  is 
well  advanced  in  terms  of  hardware.  The  So- 
viet Union,  which  has  already  built  and  op- 
ened a  360-megawatt  plant  commercially,  is 
also  working  toward  one  of  about  800  mega- 
watts. The  French  260-megawatt  breeder  pro- 
totype went  "critical"  this  summer,  and — in 
addition  to  other  demonstration  projects — 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  plan  to  begin  con- 
struction in  1975  of  a  Jointly  supported  1.200- 
megawatt  LMFBR. 

Directing  efforts  in  this  Nation's  first  dem- 
onstration plant  is  the  Project  Management 
Corporation  (PMC),  a  group  formed  by  TVA 
and  Commonwealth  Kdlaon,  with  present 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  It  la  appropriate 
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that  this  new  step  forward  ahoiUd  be  based 
there,  following  the  pioneering  developments 
with  the  first  chain  retkctlon  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  light-water  reactors 
of  Commonwealth  Edison.  As  the  project 
nears  the  construction  stage,  PMC  will  move 
to  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — the  site  of  other  histor- 
ic nuclear  advances. 

On  Nov.  22,  1972,  A£C  and  PMC  selected 
Westlnghous©  for  negotiations  as  the  lead 
reactor  manufacturer  for  the  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Plant, 
with  prime  responsibility  for  designing  and 
furnishing  the  Nuclear  Steam  Supply  System 
(NS88)  of  the  plant. 

Work  on  the  NSSS  definitive  design  began 
in  January,  1973.  Atomics  International  and 
General  Electric,  who  also  participated  in 
the  Utillty-AEC  supported  LMFBR  project 
definition  phase  and  submitted  proposals  to 
PMC,  have  assigned  personnel  under  West- 
inghouse  direction. 

Accordingly,  the  design  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plant,  which  is  the  key  element  In  the 
nation's  highest  priority  energy  research  and 
development  program,  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  special  talents  and  experience  of  these 
three  major  U3.  reactor  mantifa^^turers 
which  have  been  involved  deeply  in  LMFBR 
technology  development.  Bums  &  Roe.  which 
in  December  1972  was  selected  as  the  project 
architect-engineer  by  PMC,  Is  also  working 
closely  with  Westinghouse. 


SGT.    ALLAN    J.    KELLOGG 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNWrnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
present  at  the  White  House  as  President 
Nixon  presented  Medals  of  Honor  to  a 
group  of  American  servicemen  who  per- 
formed above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  combat,  in  every  case  placing  the  wel- 
fare of  their  comrades  above  their  own 
personal  safety. 

As  much  as  we  all  detest  and  pray  that 
American  men  will  never  again  have  to 
serve  in  combat,  this  does  not  lessen  our 
gratitude  and  pride  at  the  performance 
of  the  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
serve  their  country. 

I  take  paitlcular  pleasure  in  calling  to 
your  attention  one  of  these  men  honored 
today,  gunnery  Sgt.  Allan  J.  Kellogg,  Jr., 
USMC,  a  native  of  Bethel,  Conn.,  in  my 
district.  The  following  citation  describes 
the  actions  for  which  Sergeant  Kellogg 
received  the  Nation's  highest  honor: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Platoon  Ser- 
geant with  Company  G,  Second  Battalion, 
Fifth  Marines,  First  Marine  Division,  In  con- 
nection with  combat  operations  against  the 
enemy  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  the 
night  of  March  11.  1970.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gunnery  Sergeant  (then  Staff  Ser- 
geant) Kellogg,  a  small  unit  from  Company 
G  was  evacuating  a  fallen  comrade  when 
the  unit  CEune  under  a  heavy  volume  of  small 
arms  and  automatic  weapons  fire  from  a 
numerically  superior  enemy  force  occupying 
well-concealed  emplacements  In  the  sur- 
rounding Jungle.  Ehirtng  the  ensuing  fierce 
engagement,  an  enemy  soldier  managed  to 
maneuver  through  the  dense  foliage  to  a 
position  near  the  Marines,  and  hurled  a  hand 
grenade  Into  their  midst  which  glanced  off 
the  chest  of  Gunnery  Sergeant  Kellogg. 
Quick  to  act,  he  forced  the  grenade  into  the 
mud  in  which  he  was  standing,  threw  hlm- 
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self  over  the  lethal  weapon,  and  absorbed 
the  fuU  effects  of  its  detonation  with  his 
body,  thereby  preventing  serious  injury  or 
possible  death  to  several  of  his  fellow 
Marines.  Although  sxifferlng  multiple  Ui- 
Juries  to  his  chest  and  his  right  shoulder 
and  arm.  Gunnery  Sergeant  Kellogg  resolute- 
ly continued  to  direct  the  efforts  of  his  men 
\intU  all  were  able  to  maneuver  to  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  the  company  perimeter.  By  his 
heroic  and  decisive  action  in  risking  his  own 
life  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades.  Gun- 
nery Sergeant  Kellogg  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself  and  upheld  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 

Such  selfless  behavior  indeed  merits 
the  gratitude  and  praise  of  Sgt.  Kellogg's 
countrymen.  As  long  as  we  have  people 
like  the  Sergeant,  who  pltice  their  com- 
rades and  their  Nation  above  themselves, 
we  can  survive  the  challenges  that  face 
us.  I  am  proud  that  Sergeant  Kellogg  Is  a 
native  of  Connecticut  and  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict and  I  was  honored  to  be  present  as 
the  Nation  recognized  his  contribution 
today. 


SEATBELT   REQIHREMENT    AN    UN- 
NECESSARY NUISANCE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  15.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
regulation  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  all  1974  model  year  au- 
tomobiles sold  in  the  United  States  must 
be  equipped  with  a  controversial  seatbelt 
Ignition  interlock  system.  This  is  another 
unwise  and  unnecessary  imposition  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  into  the  dally 
lives  of  our  citizens.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  rescind  this 
unwelcome  and  possibly  unsafe  require- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  this  regulation,  all  per- 
sons and  objects  of  suflBclent  weight  in 
the  front  seat  of  any  new  car  must  be 
strapped  in  securely  with  both  lap  and 
shoulder  belts  before  the  car  can  be 
started.  If  they  should  release  any  of  the 
belts  after  the  car  is  running,  flashing 
lights  and  buzzers  are  activated  until 
the  belts  are  ref  astened. 

I  favor  the  safest  possible  automobile 
the  manufacturers  can  produce.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  individual  seatbelta 
should  remain  an  individual  decision. 

This  Is  Just  another  Federal  nuisance. 
Aside  from  the  impractical  nature  of  this 
weight-initiated  system,  it  may  also  be 
unsafe  in  certain  situations.  In  some 
types  of  emergencies,  it  has  been  shown 
that  passengers  have  survived  because 
they  were  thrown  clear  of  the  wreckage. 
Also,  if  the  lap  belt  were  defective,  the 
effect  of  only  the  shoulder  belt  in  a  colli- 
sion could  be  strangulation. 

Any  Federal  bureaucrat  worth  his  salt 
could  show  that,  percentagewise,  these 
are  isolated  Instances.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  Unlike  drinking  and  driving, 
seatbelt  fastening  hsus  no  effect  on  the 
safety  of  others. 

We  are  already  into  this  model  year, 
and  people  are  beginning  to  complain 
about  their  overprotectlve  Federal  Gov- 
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emment.  This  is  but  another  example 
of  what  the  Government  has  done  to 
them  lately.  Congress  must  act  promptly 
to  force  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  let  people  take  care  of  themselves. 


WELFARE  FRAUD  EASY  IN 
MICHIGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress h£is  been  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  welfare  reform  for  some  years 
now.  Members  of  Congress  receive  irate 
letters  ever  day  asking  that  the  "chis- 
lers"  be  taken  off  the  roles.  To  counter 
tills,  certain  persons  bring  out  so-called 
statistics  purporting  to  show  the  number 
of  "chislers"  is  minuscule.  I  have  never 
believed  this.  We  all  want  aid  for  those 
trul>'  in  need  and  we  would  have  a  lot 
more  money  to  do  this  with,  if  the  fake 
welfare  clients  were  taken  off  the  roles. 
Just  recently  the  county  prosecutor  of 
Oakland  County  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict had  eight  members  of  his  staff 
fraudulently  apply  for  welfare  and  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $1,296  in  payments  with 
no  questions  asked.  I  strongly  feel  this 
problem  must  be  solved  and  our  regula- 
tions, both  State  and  Federal  tightened 
up.  The  story  from  the  Daily  Tribune 
of  October  9,  1973,  tells  why. 

The  story  follows: 
To  Show  Flaws  in  Ststxm:  Pattekson  Sec- 

KXTAKixs  Collect  $1,296  in  Faxk  Welfarx 

Claims 

(By  WllUam  L.  WlUoughby) 

In  an  attempt  to  show  the  eeise  with  which 
welfare  fraud  can  be  perpetrated,  eight  mem- 
bers of  L.  Brooks  Patterson's  secretarial  staff 
filed  fake  welfare  claims  and  received  (1,- 
296.50  In  payments  last  week,  the  prosecutor 
said  today. 

The  eight  secretaries  used  stories  ranging 
from  desertion  by  a  mate  to  unwed  mother- 
hood, Patterson  said. 

Patterson,  at  press  conference  said  the 
women  filed  the  claims  as  ait  experiment  for 
a  report  that  he  plans  to  release  next  week 
on  flaws  in  the  welfare  system. 

Patterson  said  the  "experiment  Ulustrates 
that  persons  can  make  fraudulent  claims  to 
social  service  workers  without  having  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claims." 

He  blamed  flaws  in  the  welfare  system 
on  lax  State  and  Federal  regulations  are  to 
lax.  "This  wasn't  intended  to  criticize  the 
county  department  of  social  services,"  Pat- 
terson said.  "They  were  Just  following  rules 
and  regulations  handed  down  by  the  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare." 

The  report  Patterson  plans  to  release  next 
week  will  outline  at  least  60  specific  problems 
that  allegedly  make  welftire  fraud  easy.  After 
the  report  is  released.  Patterson  said  he  will 
lobby  for  state  laws  to  plug  up  the  loop- 
holes. 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  whUe  we're 
attacking  the  abuses  of  the  system,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  legitimate  recipient," 
Patterson  said.  "But  today,  In  one  fell  swoop, 
I  feel  we  have  demonstrated  the  problem." 

All  eight  women  received  their  checks 
either  at  the  Royal  Oak  or  Pontiac  socita 
services  offices.  They  said  no  one  even  once 
asked  them  to  prove  their  claims  of  in- 
digency. 
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"was  intebestino" 

I>atterson's  personal  secretary,  F>licita 
Brown,  for  example,  said  she  told  a  social 
worker  at  the  Royal  Oak  office  that  her  hus- 
band had  died  leaving  her  with  two  chil- 
dren. 

Mrs.  Brown,  age  25,  of  Ferndale  also  said 
she  was  unemployed.  In  truth,  she  said,  her 
husband  Jeffrey  is  a  deputy  with  the  Oakland 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  and  they  have 
only  one  child. 

"I  didn't  want  to  defraud  anyone,"  Mrs. 
Brown  said,  "but  it  was  interesting  to  see 
what  I  could  get  without  offering  proof."  Mrs. 
Brown  said  she  received  a  check  for  $123.50. 

Another,  Mrs.  Delores  Harroun,  age  36, 
Waterford  Township,  a  stenographer  with 
the  Prosecutor's  office,  received  $206.60  when 
she  told  a  social  services  worker  that  her 
husband  had  deserted  her. 

FEEI.S    CONTKIBT7TCD 

"I  lied  about  the  desertion,  and  I  also  lied 
about  being  unemployed,"  she  said.  "Still  I 
felt  good  because  I  believe  I  played  a  part  in 
exposing  fraud. 

"People  who  are  able  to  work,  should 
work,"  she  said.  Mrs.  Harroun  said  she  was 
surprised  she  was  able  to  commit  the  fraud 
because  a  local  newspaper  had  Identified  her 
as  a  member  of  Patterson's  welfare  inves- 
tigation team,  a  day  before  she  applied  for 
the  payments. 

"So  many  of  these  things  could  have  been 
checked  in  one  minute,"  Mrs.  Harroun  said. 

"This  is  not  an  act  of  civU  disobedience," 
Patterson  said.  "These  women  had  no  intent 
to  defraud  the  system.  They  voided  their 
checks  which  will  be  returned  to  the  social 
services  department." 


FEWER  RIDERS  AND  A  CLAMOR 
FOR  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MIKNK80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times,  on  October  12,  carried  an 
interesting,  yet  profoundly  disturbing, 
article  concerning  New  York  City's  con- 
tinuing decline  in  transit  ridershio  and 
the  prospect  that  they  will  experience 
skyrocketing  transit  operating  deficits. 

This  story  sheds  new  light  on  the  re- 
cent debate  in  the  House  as  regards  the 
wisdom  of  Federal  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies. The  New  York  City  experience  is 
that  their  transit  costs  over  the  past  5 
years  have  nearly  doubled,  climbing  from 
$416  million  in  1968  to  $793  million  this 
year.  During  the  same  period  ridership 
has  declined  14  percent.  Transit  author- 
ities now  expect  ridership  this  year  to 
decline  at  least  another  2  percent.  And 
nobody  knows  when  the  decline  will  bot- 
tom out. 

One  explanation  for  this  sorry  state  of 
affairs  is  that  jobs  have  been  exported  to 
the  suburbs  and  like  most  traditional 
fixed  rail  transit  systems,  the  New  York 
system  is  ill-equipped  to  handle  anything 
but  trips  into  and  out  of  the  central  city. 
But  job  migration  is  not  the  whole  story. 
As  the  article  points  out— 

The  subways  have  lost  riders  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  Job  decline.  Since  1963  the 
city's  work  force  has  remained  fairly  stable 
at  between  3.6  and  3.8  mUlion  jobs.  Yet,  the 
subways  have  lost  about  19  percent  of  total 
ridership  during  the  10  years. 
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This  indicates  to  me  that  the  quality 
of  service  is  such  that  it  cannot  compete 
with  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Thus  a  deadly  combination  of  an  in- 
flexible transit  system  unable  to  adapt  to 
changing  work  E>attems  and  unattractive 
service  characteristics  have  led  to  a 
spiraling  deficit  that  appears  headed  out 
of  sight.  The  transit  authority's  deficit  of 
$44  million  In  1968  has  risen  to  $250  mil- 
lion this  year.  But  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. Assuming  an  aimual  7-percent 
increase  in  operating  expenses — recent 
increases  have  ranged  from  11  to  14  per- 
cent— and  no  further  decline  in  rider- 
ship, the  expected  deficit  a  decade  from 
now  should  easily  exceed  $1  billion 
annually. 

The  specter  of  tills  kind  of  escalation  in 
operating  deficits  dramatizes  what  some 
of  us  have  been  saying  about  operating 
subsidies.  The  $400  million  annual  price 
tag  In  the  current  operating  subsidies  bill 
Is  only  a  small  beginning  compared  to  the 
demands  facing  us  further  down  the 
road.  Assuming  an  increase  in  Federal 
operating  subsidies  comparable  to  the 
predicted  increase  in  the  New  York  City 
deficit,  the  Federal  program  will  have 
grown  to  at  least  $1.6  billion  by  1983. 

The  fundamental  question  that  we 
should  address  is  not  how  to  keep  obso- 
lete systems  afioat  but  rather  how  best 
can  we  encourage  the  development  of 
competitive  public  transit  systems.  It  is 
the  new  technology  which  can  take  ac- 
coimt  of  changing  tastes  and  living  pat- 
terns, which  will  generate  increasing  rid- 
ership and  therefore  minimize  the  need 
for  operating  subsidies.  In  my  judgment 
this  is  the  direction  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  with  its  transit  pro- 
grams. 

A  portion  of  the  article  follows: 
The     Subway     Prospect:     Better     Service, 

Fewer  Riders  and  Clamor  for  Sttbsidy 
(By  Robert  Lindsey) 

Within  a  decade  the  New  York  Transit 
Authority  is  likely  to  clatter  past  two  mUe- 
stones:  The  first  major  new  subway  lines  in 
more  than  40  years  will  open  and  the  Transit 
Authority's  deficit  could  approach  81-bllllou 
a  year. 

The  subway  system  is  moving  into  a  para- 
doxical future  of  better  service  accompanied, 
unless  recent  trends  are  reversed,  by  shrink- 
ing patronage.  The  result  is  expected  to  be 
an  explosive  growth  in  the  system's  appetite 
for  public  subsidy  unless  the  36-cent  fare  is 
increased  significantly. 

Despite  the  subway  system's  rising  deficit, 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  is 
adding  62  nUles  of  new  lines  to  the  237-mUe 
system  in  a  multibUUon-dollar  construction 
program.  Yesterday,  In  a  ceremony  imder  the 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  a  symbolic  linkup 
was  made  between  the  new  subway  tunnels 
under  construction  in  Central  Park  and  the 
present  system. 

Completion  of  the  construction  program  is 
contingent  upon  voters'  approval  of  the 
State's  $3.5-bllllon  transportation  bond  issue 
next  month. 

But  the  massive  construction  project  rep- 
resents, in  many  ways,  a  high-stakes  gamble 
by  the  M.T.A.  that  it  will  be  able  to  obtain 
an  ever-growing  amount  of  subsidy  from  city 
taxpayers,  Albany,  and  Washington  to  run 
the  trains. 

taOO-MILLION    8T7B8IDT 

The  bond  issue,  it  approved,  would  pro- 
vide $300-mllUon  in  state  subsidy  over  the 
next  two  years.  That  subsidy,  together  with 
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an  equal  amount  from  city  taxpayers,  would 
keep  the  35-cent  fare  through  1976. 

Beyond  that,  state  and  city  officials  main- 
tain that  Federal  transit  subsidies  are 
essential. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  bill,  previously  passed  by  the 
Senate,  that  would  provide  the  nation's  first 
direct  Federal  subsidies  for  the  day-to-day 
operating  bills  of  transit  lines.  New  York 
would  get  approximately  »200-mllllon  over 
two  years  under  the  measure. 

President  NUon — under  whose  Adminis- 
tration Federal  aid  for  building  and  expand- 
ing transit  systems  has  Increased  sharply — 
has  Indicated  that  he  wUl  veto  the  new  legis- 
lation on  the  grounds  that  day-to-day  op- 
erating losses  should  be  a  local  responsibility. 

NIXON   VETO   SrEN 

A  White  House  offlcial  close  to  the  situa- 
tion said  in  an  interview  yesterday  it  was  un- 
likely that  the  President  would  reverse  him- 
self during  the  remaining  39  months  of  his 
Administration.  The  offlcial  said  one  factor 
in  the  opposition  was  a  concern  that  Federal 
transit  grants  might  be  seen  as  "a  bottom- 
less pit"  by  transit  workers  negotiating  wage 
increases. 

But  more  fundamentally,  the  official 
added,  the  Administration  oppoees  the  sub- 
sidy measure  because,  "It  is  very  bard  to  Ju^ 
tlfy  making  the  whole  nation  pay  for  a  cate- 
gorical grant  program  to  deal  with  what  Is 
essentially  a  problem  In  only  five  large 
cities." 

Big-city  transit  users,  he  added,  were  for 
the  most  part  not  poor  people,  but  relatively 
affluent.  You  would  be  asking  a  person  In, 
say,  Omaha,  or  Pargo,  N.D.  who  makes  W,- 
000  to  $10,000  a  year  to  subsidize  a  person  in 
New  York  who  makes  maybe  tl6,000,"  he 
said. 

Because  the  measure  passed  by  only  a  nar- 
row margin  in  the  House,  political  observers 
see  little  chance  that  a  Presidential  veto 
would  be  overridden.  But  transit  leaders  here 
and  elsewhere  say  they  are  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  change  his  mind.  And  they  see 
the  vote  by  the  House — which  had  long  re- 
sisted efforts  to  approve  operating  subsidies — 
as  an  indication  that,  sooner  or  later.  Federal 
operating  subsidies  will  be  forthcoming. 
SOMX  omciALB  wosaiTD 

At  the  same  time,  some  New  York  offi- 
cials say  privately  they  are  beginning  to  won- 
der how  it  would  be  possible  to  enact  or  to 
sustain,  especially  if  ridership  continues  to 
decUne.  a  program  that  could  •  •  •  caught  In 
the  grip  of  devastating  •  •  • 

Since  1968,  when  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  took  control  of  the  City 
Transit  Authority,  the  number  of  New  York- 
ers riding  the  subway  has  dropped  by  14  per 
cent — to  1.1 -billion  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30.  A  further  drop  of  at  least  3 
per  cent  is  forecast  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Yet  during  this  period  the  budget  of  the 
Transit  Authority  has  almost  doubled — from 
$4ie-mllUon  In  1968  to  «7g3-mllllon  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Subways  account  for  approximately  77  per- 
cent of  the  authority's  operating  coets,  73 
per  cent  of  Its  passenger  revenues,  and  80 
per  cent  of  Its  deficit.  Buses  acoo\int  for  the 
balance. 

Since  1968  straphangers  have  seen  the 
transit  fare  Jump  by  75  per  cent — from  20 
cents  to  35  cents.  But  the  authority's  defi- 
cit, the  gap  between  income  from  riders  and 
operatlBg  expenses — picked  up  by  taxpay- 
ers— has  Jxunped  from  $44-mlllion  to  a  pro- 
jected loss  of  at  least  lasO-mllUon  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

A    Sa-CENT    KCOE 

Thus,  for  each  person  who  pays  36  cents 
for  a  transit  ride.  It  will  cost  62-cent8  to 
provide  the  service.  If  expenses  of  the  transit 
police  force  are  included — a  valid  charge  in 
the  eyes  of  many  transportation  econo- 
mists— the  cost  per  ride  is  almost  58  cent*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  if  the  city's  payment  of  Transit  Au- 
thority debts,  totaling  more  than  yieo-mll- 
lion  Is  Included,  the  per-rlde  cost  Is  dose 
to  70  cents. 

M.T.A.  officials  say  efforts  are  being  made 
to  cut  costs,  and  thev  say  they  have  some 
hope  the  decline  In  subway  use  may  level 
off. 

"I  think  we  may  be  nearlng  the  end  of  the 
period  of  losing  ridership,"  Dr.  William  J. 
Ronan,  the  M.T.A.  chairman,  said  In  an  In- 
terview with  reporters  and  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times.  "But  I  wouldn't  say  we've 
bottomed  out  yet." 

If  cx>ets  of  operating  the  system  Increase 
at  an  annual  rate  of  7  per  cent — and  if  there 
is  no  appreciable  Increase  In  ridership  or 
fares — the  deficit  would  exceed  $l-bllllon 
yearly  a  decade  from  now.  This  figure  might 
be  conservative.  During  the  last  six  years 
operating  costs  have  increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  14  per  cent  and  tills  fiscal  year 
the  projected  Increase  is  11  per  cent. 

Late  in  this  decade  the  first  lines  In  a 
multl-bllllon-doUar,  M.T_A.  subway  con- 
struction, program,  adding  62  miles  to  the 
present  237-mlle  system,  are  scheduled  to 
open.  While  transit  officials  say  they  hope 
the  new  lines  will  lure  additional  riders  to 
the  system,  they  say  there  is  little  hope  of 
making  them  pay  their  own  way  at  fares 
that  are  reasonable. 

The  deficit  is  expected  to  climb  with  each 
new  mile  of  subway.  Estimates  of  how  much 
extra  the  new  lines  will  add  to  the  deficit 
range    upward    from   $176-inlllion    a   year. 

The  New  York  City  subway  system,  which 
accounts  for  80  per  cent  of  all  of  the  na- 
tion's subway  ridership,  and  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  its  total  mass  transit  use,  has 
been  caught  In  a  vicious  pattern  of  declin- 
ing patronage  and  mushrooming  coets  that 
is  characteristic  of  most  transit  systems  In 
the  country.  But  whereas  in  most  places  the 
popularity  of  the  automobile  Is  the  chief 
culprit,  it  is  proportionately  less  so  here. 

Most  professional  observers  believe  the  na- 
tional trend  has  been  aggravated  here  by 
the  special  problems  of  New  York:  A  rela- 
tively stagnant  economy  and  recently  de- 
clining work  force;  changes  In  the  make-up 
of  the  work  force;  the  exodus  of  jobs  and 
many  middle-class  residents  of  the  suburbs; 
the  development  of  shopping  and  cultural 
attractions  In  the  suburbs;  crime  and  van- 
dalism, and  the  i>olltlcal  clout  of  municipal 
unions. 

1.1 -BILLION  BID^tS 

The  niimber  of  persons  riding  the  sub- 
ways has  dropped  steadily  since  1947  with 
minor  changes  in  pattern:  traffic  went  up 
each  year  between  1959  and  1964,  and  again 
in  1968  and  1969.  It  has  declined  annxially 
since  then,  to  last  fiscal  year's  total  of 
1,122,455,852. 

Dr.  Ronan  attributes  the  most  recent  slip- 
page mostly  to  the  decline  of  Jobs  In  the 
city  a  theory  that  seems  to  be  supported  by 
statistics.  Between  mld-1970  and  mld-1973, 
there  was  a  drop  of  300,000  in  the  average 
number  of  persons  using  the  subways  each 
week-day   from   4,176,000   to   3,862,000. 

This  matched  fairly  closely  the  decline  of 
Jobs  In  the  city  in  this  period.  The  city  lost 
238,000  Jobs  between  1969  and  1972,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Latx>r  Statistics.  The 
decline  has  continued  this  year,  but  at  a 
slower  rate. 

Over  a  longer  period.  It  appears  that  the 
subways  have  lost  riders  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  Job  decline.  Since  1963  the  city's 
work  force  has  remained  fairly  stable  at 
between  3.6  million  and  3.8  million  jobs.  Yet, 
the  subways  have  lost  about  19  per  cent  of 
total  ridership  dxirlng  the  10  years.  One 
factor,  officials  believe,  has  been  the  rising 
cost  of  a  subway  token. 

A  subway  ride  cost  only  16  cents  In  1963. 
Transit  officials  say  there  is  little  doubt  that 
hiking  the  fare  to  35  cents  had  scared  off 
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some  of  the  defectors,  especially  those  who 
now  walk  Instead  of  taking  shorter  trips. 

Despite  the  trend  of  recent  years  New 
Yorkers  remain  by  far  the  largest  consumers 
of  mass  transportation  in  the  nation.  The 
1970  Census  found  that  60.4  per  cent  of  the 
city's  residents  reported  using  public  trans- 
portation to  get  to  work;  for  Manhattan 
the  figure  was  64  per  cent.  Nationally,  fewer 
than  7  per  cent  reported  using  public  transit 
regularly. 


GROW  INTO  HOO  CONFINiMENT 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or    GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  QINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  July 
issue  of  "The  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducer," there  appeared  an  excellent 
eu'ticle  concerning  an  outstanding  father- 
son  operation  In  Candler  County,  Ga.,  in 
my  congressional  district.  This  remark- 
able hog-produclng  business  is  operated 
by  Pate  and  Howard  "Butch"  DeLoach, 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  visit 
the  DeLoach  farm  and  study  their  pro- 
duction methods  firsthand.  I  believe 
that  the  abilities  of  the  DeLoach  family 
and  their  dedication  to  high  standards 
and  hard  work  are  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion as  to  why  this  Nation  enjoys  the 
finest  agricultural  production  system  in 
the  world. 

I  Insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Obow  Into  Hoo  Continkmxnt 
(By  Jerry  Davis) 

Top  hog  prices  and  the  tandem  trend  to 
specialization  and  confinement  production 
look  like  a  winning  profit  combination  tor 
many  pork  producers. 

But  like  a  lot  of  other  businesses,  the  big- 
ger you  get,  the  faster  the  track.  Expansion 
In  a  hog  enterprise  will  pay  off — providing 
you  have  the  extra  management  to  apply  to 
the  business,  or  If  you  can  bone  up  on  man- 
agement while  you  gear  up  production. 

In  either  case,  most  experts  are  convinced 
you're  better  off  "growing"  into  confinement 
and  a  larger  setup — phase  into  It,  Instead  of 
going  whole  hog  in  one  major  step. 

This  way,  you  can  keep  on  top  of  things 
better,  hold  down  your  total  loans  at  any 
given  time,  and  minimize  the  growing  pains. 

One  outstanding  father-son  hog  operation 
we've  visited  recently  has  followed  the  step- 
by-step  approach  to  large-scale  confinement 
hog  rearing.  They're  Pate  and  Howard 
"Butch"  DeLoach,  Candler  County,  Oa. 

It's  taken  this  pair  three  years  to  get  where 
they  are— but  they're  now  cranking  out 
quality-finished  hogs  at  the  rate  of  6,000 
head  a  year. 

"We  started  out  on  dirt  a  few  years  back, 
when  we  thought  40  sows  to  keep  our  help 
fully  employed,"  recalls  Butch.  "We  moved 
into  the  first  phase  of  confinement  In  1971. 
The  second  phase  was  completed  by  Decem- 
ber, 1972.  And  last  year,  we  expanded  our 
confinement   farrowing   and   lagoon   system. 

LIKXO    ROC    RZTT7RNS 

Butch  and  his  father  decided  to  concen- 
trate on  this  livestock  enterprise  because 
they  liked  the  looks  of  hog  returns  over  the 
long  pull,  felt  they  bad  a  real  knack  for  pro- 
ducing quality  i>ork.  They  were  convinced 
they  could  do  better  profit-wise  with  hogs, 
rather  than  expcmdlng  their  cropping  op- 
erations. Besides  hogs,  they  maintain  a  cow 
herd  of  90  croesbreds  and  seU  the  calves  as 
feeders.  They  also  farm  a  total   of  almost 
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1,300  acres,  growing  peanuts,  corn,  soybeans, 
pasture,  timber. 

"Our  goal  is  to  market  around  10.000  hogs 
annually — and  we  hope  to  reach  that  level 
this  year,"  explains  Butch.  "In  1971,  we  fa- 
rowed  and  finished  2,600  head.  Last  year,  we 
marketed  more  than  6,000  head.  Our  mini- 
mum this  year  is  7,000." 

The  DeLoach  streamlined  confinement  fa- 
cilities include  3  central  farrowing  houses. 
Each  is  all  slats  and  can  accommodate  20 
farrowing  crates  apiece. 

Fans  are  installed  under  the  slatted  floors 
In  each  uiUt  to  carry  off  gasses.  "We've  found 
this  cut  our  pig  losses  considerably,"  adds 
Butch. 

Overflow  farrowings  used  to  be  handled  by 
nineteen  A-frame,  single-sow  units — but 
they  were  recently  phased  out. 

The  DeLoach  gestation  house  handles  470 
sows.  It  has  solid  flooring.  But  Butch  hopes 
to  Install  partial  slats,  plus  liquid  feeders  on 
the  slatted  area. 

The  nursery  Is  a  partially-slatted  struc- 
ture, also  with  liquid  feeding  and  an  im- 
proved ventilating  system.  Maximum  capac- 
ity here  is  780  head.  Butch  and  Fate  are  cur- 
rently putting  up  a  second  nursery. 

"Pigs  come  In  here  when  they're  2  to  3 
weeks  old — then  they're  moved  out  when 
they  reach  7  to  9  weeks,"  notes  Butch. 

That  next  stop  Is  the  growing-finishing 
houses — which  are  totally-slatted  units. 
These  Include  12  big  pens  that  take  130  pigs 
per  pen,  plus  4  smaller  cull  and  gilt-selection 
pens. 

Other  recent  projects:  Setting  aside  of  a 
holding  pen  for  bogs  coming  off  medication 
until  they're  trucked  to  market;  and  throw- 
ing their  two  smaller  lagoons  Into  a  3-acre 
lagoon — which  they  plan  to  tap  their  crop 
irrigation  system  into. 

A  vital  link  in  the  DeLoach  pork  produc- 
tion line,  naturally,  is  their  handy  feed  proc- 
essing center. 

This  hub  Includes  storage  bins  for  40,000 
bu.  of  grain;  bulk-tank  storage  for  protein 
supplement;  and  a  Kelly  Duplex  mill.  "With 
our  new  mill,  everything  comes  off  scales — so 
we  can  figure  our  feed  conversions  close," 
Butch  reports. 

"BUILD"  OWN  HOC  RATIONS 

Butch  and  Fate  build  all  of  their  hog  ra- 
tions from  the  ground  up.  Homegrown  corn 
takes  care  of  only  part  of  their  grain  needs — 
they  buy  60%  or  better  of  the  com  that 
goes  into  their  rations. 

And,  they're  mighty  high  on  liquid  feed- 
ing. "We  have  liquid  feeding  throughout, 
except  for  the  farrowing  house,"  reports 
Butch.  "We  like  the  results  we're  getting 
with  liquid  feeding.  That,  together  with  slat- 
ted fioors,  gives  us  the  big  break  on  labor." 

Butch  has  stepped  up  the  size  of  his  sow 
herd  to  about  450  bead  and  operates  on  a 
continuous-farrowing  basis.  He  farrows  80 
sows  every  21  days,  with  a  7-  to  8-day  breath- 
er and  cleaning  up  between. 

"We  started  out  with  a  York-Hamp-Duroc 
crossbreeding  program,  but  in  recent  years 
have  switched  over  to  Conner  Prairie  lx>ars. 
The  feed  conversions  and  cutouts  we're  get- 
ting show  their  production-tested  boars  have 
what  it  takes,"  states  Pate. 

Females  in  the  DeLoach  breeding  herd  have 
to  prove  up,  too,  after  a  strict  selection  pro- 
gram— or  they're  off  to  market.  They  cur- 
rently xLse  a  prognoetlcator,  to  pregnancy 
test  sows  at  30  days.  Those  not  with  pig  are 
culled.  The  practice  has  helped  a  lot,  says 
Butch,  in  saving  feed,  time  and  labor. 

Butch  weans  pigs  at  2  to  3  weeks.  "Liquid 
feeding  enables  us  to  get  pigs  to  eating 
faster,  and  the  sows  are  in  better  condition  as 
the  result  of  early  weaning,"  he  points  out. 
"There's  less  stress  switching  baby  pigs  from 
their  mom's  milk  to  liquid  feed  when  we 
wean  early,  and  we  can  breed  back  the  sow 
sooner." 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  sound  prac- 
tices, he's  averaging  9  to  9^  pigs  per  litter 
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weaned,  and  coming  right  close  to  getting 
three  litters  per  sow  per  year. 

DeLoach  pigs  have  their  tails  and  teeth 
clipped  and  receive  their  shots  at  1  to  2  days 
of  age.  Castrating  is  also  done  at  this  time. 

Butch  and  Fate  coordinate  closely  with 
their  consulting  veterinarian,  Dr.  Benny  Oas- 
kins,  who  makes  at  least  one  weekly  caU  at 
the  hog  operation.  Butch  gives  him  credit  for 
helping  them  Improve  their  management 
across  the  board  and  In  steadily  upgrading 
their  pork  quality. 

They  say  they've  also  received  valuable 
help  from  Phil  Foster  of  Sollars  Bros.,  manu- 
fswjturers  of  the  Gruel -O-Matlc  feeders — not 
only  In  setting  up  their  liquid  feeding  system, 
but  in  other  management  areas  as  well. 

The  DeLoach  team  sets  and  follows  high 
sanitation  and  hog  health  standards. 

"We  go  with  culture  and  sensitivity  tests, 
l}ecause  they  save  us  expense  and  trouble 
and  enable  us  to  speed  up  diagnosis  and 
treatment."  notes  Butch.  Although  essen- 
tially confinement,  they  also  zero-In  on  Inter- 
nal parasites  by  worming  their  sows  with 
Atgard  10  days  before  breeding  and  Just  be- 
fore farrowing. 

Before  feed  prices  shot  up,  Butch  and  Fate 
were  holding  their  feed  coets  around  17c  per 
pound  of  gain — and  they  were  working  at 
lowering  that  a  cent  or  two.  Currently,  their 
feed  costs  are  running  right  at  27c  per  pound. 

Butch  tops  out  his  pens  regularly,  selling 
every  week  at  216  to  220  lbs. 


CALIFORNIA  DELEGATION  SPURNS 
CHAMPAGNE  CHALLENGE  BY  NEW 
YORK  DF.I.KOATION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALtrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last  our  distinguished  and  popular  New 
York  colleague,  Mr.  Wolff,  made  a  di- 
rect and  frontal  challenge  to  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  over  the  current  world 
series,  which  pits  the  New  York  Mets 
against  the  Oakland  A's. 

In  a  brilliant  burst  of  generosity — tmd 
courage — our  colleague  has  offered  to  bet 
a  case  of  New  York  State  champagne  on 
the  outcome  of  the  contest. 

Now  what  kind  of  a  bet  is  that,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Sending  a  case  of  New  York 
State  champagne  to  a  Califomian  is  like 
sending  Slobovlan  yak  cheese  to  Wiscon- 
sin or  Arab  bagels  to  Golda  Meir.  In 
brief,  California  wines  are  so  superior  to 
New  York's  that  we  Californians  would 
use  New  York  State  champagne  to  wash 
our  cars. 

Barter  champagne  with  California? 
Barter  bagels  with  Israel,  apples  with 
Washington,  oysters  with  Maryland;  let 
New  York  wager  her  mountain  peaks 
with  Colorado  or  her  lakes  with  Minne- 
sota, but,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  terms  of 
this  bet  were  to  be  an  entire  Lake  Erie 
full  of  the  New  York  product  against  a 
single  dram  of  California's  sun-kissed 
amborslal  champagne,  the  terms  would 
be  comparable  to  those  that  occasioned 
Omar's  famous  inquiry : 

What,  in  piire  gold  be  repaid 
For  what  was  given  dross-allayed? 

Such  a  bet,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  worthy  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  traded  $23 
worth  of  trinkets  for  Manhattan  Island 
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and  then,  after  100  years  of  imposing 
New  York's  perculiar  brand  of  culture 
upon  it,  realized  they  had  been  cheated. 
But  we  want  Mr.  Wolff  to  know  that 
we  appreciate  his  offer  and  will  accept 
the  case  of  New  York  champagne  next 
week  when  Oakland  has  shown  the 
Gotham  upstarts  how  to  play  baseball. 
In  the  unlikely  event  the  Oakland  team 
breaks  out  in  viral  pneumonia  and  loses 
the  series,  we  will  take  our  lumps  and 
accept  a  second  case  of  New  York  State 
champagne  as  [>enance. 


BRIGHT   STAR   ON   TELEVISION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
viewers  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  have 
something  over  us  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
Stephanie  Edwards. 

I  consider  Ms.  Edwards  to  be  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  personalities  on  tele- 
vision and  a  fine  asset  to  the  Rsdph 
Story  "A.  M."  show  in  that  city.  To  ac- 
quaint my  colleagues  a  bit  more  with 
her  I  am  offering  a  recent  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times : 
Stxphanix:  A  Mosnino  Star  Shines  Brigkt 
(By  Mary  Murphy) 

A  qiiandary  Stephanie  Edwards  fences  daUy 
in  the  age  of  such  media  extremes  as  the 
Dlng-a-Llng  Sisters  and  Maude  is  how,  as  a 
woman,  she  can  present  herself  on  television 
without  being  a  turnoff. 

Should  she  be  the  pneumatic  dumb  bun- 
ny, ail  coy  and  fiiiffy,  or  the  dead-serious 
humorless  intellectual  with  the  equivalent 
of  thick  glasses  and  thicker  ankles. 

She  tries  to  Ignore  the  alternatives  and  be 
herself,  which  In  fact  blends  the  best  of 
both.  She  cant  help  playing  pretty  and  she 
has  no  need  to  be  dvunb.  E^ervescent,  yes; 
lame  brained,  no  (qualities  which  99%  of 
the  time  are  confused ) . 

She  snakes  in  between  "each  day  (on 
Ralph  Story's  AJd.)  being  somewhat  hypo- 
critical" and  always  knowing  that  "audience 
and  sponsors  prefer  it  when  I  do  the  lighter 
stuff." 

In  avoiding  the  extremes,  she  has  become 
a  success.  The  darling  of  local  daytime  tele- 
vision. Beautiful,  bright  and  fxinny  even  be- 
fore the  chickens  are  up,  and  a  perfect  foil 
for  Ralph  Story's  dry,  sardonic  humor. 

There  is  serious  speculation  that  AM.  will 
become  part  of  a  rotating  ABC  morning  news 
show  to  compete  in  the  ratings  game  with 
NBC's  Today  and  the  CBS  Morning  News, 
which  would  thrust  Stephanie  in  the  same 
prestigious  spotlight  now  shared  by  Barbara 
Walters  suid  StOly  Quinn. 

"Stephanie  has  more  potential  than  any- 
one in  the  business.  •  •  • 

Her  only  drawback  is  lack  of  confidence  in 
herself — pure  Stephanie. 

"She  can  either  be  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  actresses,  but  Just  one  of  the  greats, 
or  she  can  be  herself,  a  priceless  monu- 
mental, unique,  talent — Stephanie  Edwards." 

How  she  should  use  this  talent  is  the  prob- 
lem. Ralph  thinks  Stephanie  should  remain 
in  television.  Stephanie  is  torn  between  a 
career  as  a  film  and  stage  actress  or  as  a 
TV  personality. 

"Ralph  and  I  Just  had  a  2Vi  hour  discus- 
sion alK>ut  this  because  I  had  been  offered 
some  acting  roles  which  are  not  often  forth- 
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coming."  She  has  been  se«n  lately  on  the 
Johnny  Carson  show  and  the  ABC  Wide 
World  of  Entertainment,  but  her  only  two 
films  are  "Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted."  in 
which  she  spoke  32  words,  and  "Maurle."  I 
want  to  take  the  work  when  It  comes  along, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  he  felt. 

"The  conversation  ended  with  Ralph  tell- 
ing me  that  I  need  to  work  harder  at  some- 
thing on  the  air  than  he  does,  because  be 
has  more  experience,  and  I  have  a  tendency 
to  be  too  polite,  somewhat  self-effacing,  not 
aggressive  and  not  a  digger. 

"It  came  to  the  point  where  Ralph  said 
the  basic  difference  between  he  and  I  was 
that  he  had  a  healthy  ego  and  I  had  an 
unhealthy  ego  ...  So  how  could  I  tackle 
more  than  one  assignment? 

A  HOLOINC  ACTION 

"Our  conversation  about  whose  ego  Is 
healthy  or  unhealthy  remains  a  moot  point. 
But  we  decided  that  although  I  would  like  to 
take  the  acting  work,  this  (A.M.)  Job  is  very 
valuable  to  me  and  I  shouldn't  spread  myself 
too  thin." 

So  for  now  she  has  made  the  decision.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  merely  a  temporary 
holding  action. 

In  one  breath  she  says  she  is  giving  up  any 
actmg  that  would  interfere  with  A.M.,  that 
television  is  where  she  will  make  a  go  of  it. 
And  In  another  breath  she  says  she  would 
leave  It  all  to  go  into  the  theater  or  be  able 
to  make  an  album  with  actor  screen  and 
songwriter  Murray  MacLeod,  the  man  she 
lived  with  for  a  year  and  "the  light  of  my 
me." 

DSTT  DISHKS 

"I  am  terribly  undisciplined,  disorganized 
and  messy,  In  fact  I  now  have  ants  crawling 
all  over  my  dishes  because  I  haven't  washed 
them  for  two  days. 

"Often  as  not  I  enjoy  myself  on  camera 
but  I  am  embarrassed  about  boasting  that 
A.M.  has  an  exclusive  this,  or  discovered  that, 
or  that  I  am  one  of  the  'celebrities'  who  will 
be  attending  such-and-such  a  function. 

"I  am  repeatedly  told  that  part  of  my  prob- 
lem is  that  nobody  wants  a  mealy-mouthed 
cohost  and  that  if  I  am  taking  up  people's 
time  I  should  let  them  know  bow  Im- 
portant I  am. 

'■Intellectually  I  agree  with  this,  but  my 
gut  finds  It  tovigh  to  deal  with. 

"I  guess,"  she  says,  reflecting  on  her  own 
attitude,  "that  IX  I  stop  apologizing  and  Just 
take  a  step.  I  might  do  something." 

Nobody  said  it  was  easy  to  become  a 
superstar. 


CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SPANISH-SPEAK- 
ING  PEOPLE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  IS,  1973 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Wednesday  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
10397,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish - 
Speaking  People.  I  am  putting  in  the 
Record,  today,  information  on  the 
need  for  the  Cabinet  Committee,  some 
of  its  accomplishments  In  the  past,  and 
its  plans  for  the  future.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  review  this  material,  because 
I  think  it  points  out  the  Importance  of 
continuing  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanlsh-SpeaWng 
People. 
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Today  the  Nation's  12  million  Span- 
ish-speaking stand  at  the  crossroads. 

According  to  recent  figures,  the  median 
income  for  Spanish-speaking  families 
was  $7,584  in  1971,  almost  30  percent 
less  than  the  $10,285  earned  by  the  gen- 
eral population,  and  $10,672  by  Anglo 
families. 

Less  than  half  of  every  10  Spanish- 
speaking  youths  complete  high  school; 
the  rest  drop  out.  As  equally  discourag- 
ing, less  than  3  percent  of  Speinlsh- 
speaking  high  school  graduates  finish 
college:  and  what  is  even  more  discour- 
aging, less  than  1  percent  of  Spanish- 
speaking  college  graduates  are  repre- 
sented in  the  professions. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing homes  in  this  country  are  substand- 
ard, and  in  some  south  Texas  counties 
with  predominant  Spanish-speaking 
populations,  almost  40  percent  of  the 
homes  have  no  Indoor  plumbing. 

Almost  10  percent  of  the  Spanish  sur- 
named  are  out  of  work,  and  in  some 
areas,  more  than  half  who  hold  jobs 
earn  less  than  the  poverty  level. 

The  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  and  oth- 
er serious  illnesses  is  higher  among  the 
Spanish  speaking  than  any  other  racial 
or  ethnic  group. 

The  despairing  statistics  for  the  Span- 
ish speaking  are  seemingly  endless;  and 
adding  to  their  deep  frustration  Is  the 
sad  fact  that,  except  for  the  16-point 
program  and  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  the  Nation's  civil  rights  laws,  and 
executive  ortlers  have  not  worked  for  the 
Spanish  sumamed.  In  short,  the  Spanish 
speaking  did  not  count;  they  were  an 
invisible  minority. 

That  is  why  the  Cabinet  Committee 
was  established  for  the  Spankish  speak- 
mg.  A  vehicle  is  needed  to  assure  that 
Federal  programs  are,  in  fact,  reaching 
the  Spanish  sumamed — a  unique  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  proudly  retained 
their  own  language  and  culture. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee has  moved  vigorously  to  help  de- 
liver the  services  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  who  need  and  deserve  them. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  funding,  the 
Cabinet  Committee's  Project  Alpha  re- 
sulted in  the  distribution  of  $47  million 
to  flrst-tlme  grantees  for  programs  run 
by  the  Spanish  speaking  for  the  Spanish 
speaking.  These  $47  million  were  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  previously  approved  for 
delivery  of  programs  and  services  to  the 
Spanish  speaking  through  the  normal 
channels  of  the  agencies  involved. 

Two  other  long-range  activities  were 
launched  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  to 
open  up  the  vital  funding  and  employ- 
ment areas  for  the  Spanish  speaking. 
They  are  Projects  Blue  and  Beta.  Proj- 
ect Alpha  dealt  with  opportunities  at  the 
local  level.  Project  Blue,  in  turn,  dealt 
with  opportimities  at  the  national  level. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  staff  went  to 
member  agencies  to  monitor  the  status 
and  progress  of  civil  rights  efforts.  Each 
agency  was  asked  to  establish  goals  and 
timetables  which  would  bring  out  eqiii- 
table  Spanish-speaking  participation  in 
employment,  program  deliveries,  pro- 
curement, and  contract  compliance.  Proj- 
ect Blue's  guidelines  called  for  each 
member  agency  to  report  to  the  Cabinet 
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Committee  Chairman  its  plan  for  as- 
suring that  the  Spanish  i^peaking  receive 
jobs  and  program  fimding  on  the  basis 
of  parity.  Project  Blue  brought  about  the 
coimting  of  the  Spanish  speaking  as  a 
separate  minority.  It  also  sensitized  mid- 
level  management,  making  these  indi- 
viduals aware  that  they  must  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  Spanish-speaking 
people.  The  process  of  collecting  per- 
tinent data  and  formulating  a  national 
perspective  of  disparities  and  beieflts 
Is  not  a  short-term  undertaking.  The 
committee  has  and  will  continue  to  bring 
about  effective  data  collection  and  re- 
porting systems. 

Project  Beta's  principal  objective  is 
to  improve  emplos^nent  opportunities. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  1  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Bureau  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income  provided  the  Cabinet 
Committee  staff  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  employment  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  with  SSA.  The  staff 
developed  a  coordinated  plan  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  HEW  to 
assist  in  the  recruiting  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  to  fUl  some  of  the 
35,000  new  positions  created  by  H.R.  i. 
Project  Beta  was  discussed  and  endorsed 
by  the  Chairman  and  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  SSA.  Meetings  were  also 
held  by  staffs  of  member  agencies  to  ana- 
lyze Project  Beta  and  to  work  out  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  has  moved  to  strengthen 
the  President's  16-polnt  program  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  jobs  across  the  board 
are  reaching  the  Spanish  speaking.  As  of 
January  23,  1973,  the  16-point  program 
became  a  part  of  the  Federal  personnel 
manual  system.  This  regulation  requires 
every  agency  to  implement  the  program 
and  to  assign  coordinators.  There  are 
now  64  full-  or  part-time  16-polnt  pro- 
gram coordinators  in  Government  agen- 
cies to  see  that  the  agencies  recruit  and 
place  Spanish-speaking  In  jobs  within 
the  full  General  Schedules  grade-level. 

It  Is  significant  that  while  full-time 
Government  employment  has  been  re- 
duced by  almost  60,000  during  the  last 
4  years,  Spanish-speaking  employment 
in  the  Federal  service  has  actually  in- 
creased. During  that  time,  nearly  4,000 
Spanish-speaking  persons  were  added  to 
the  Federal  workforce,  bringing  their 
total  number  to  more  than  76.000. 

In  the  better  paying  General  Schedule 
jobs,  full-time  employment  of  the  Span- 
ish speaking  represented  12.4  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  Increase  during  this 
same  4-year  period.  At  the  top  of  the  job 
ladder,  the  Spanish  speaking  are  being 
placed  for  the  first  time  in  high-level, 
policymaking  jobs  to  the  point  where 
now  more  than  43  Spanlsh-sumamed 
persons  hold  such  positions. 

The  16-polnt  program  Is  In  fact  help- 
ing the  Spanish  speaking  to  get  more  jobs 
across  the  board,  and  It  Is  being  institu- 
tionalized into  the  Federal  structure. 

By  working  closely  with  the  member 
agencies  of  the  Cabinet  Committee,  the 
committee  staff  has  been  able  to  sensitize 
the  agencies  to  be  cognizant  of  the  needs 
of  the  Spanish  speaking.  A  notable 
example  Is  the  cooperation  between  the 
Cabinet  Committee  staff  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  In  fiscal  year 
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1972.  SBA  business  loan  approvals  to 
Spanish -speaking  people  increased  in 
number  from  2,570  to  3,158,  and  in  dol- 
lars from  $57.8  million  to  J74.5  million 
over  the  previous  year.  Under  its  procure- 
ment program,  SBA  awarded  248  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  Spanish-speaking 
firms  for  nearly  $18  million;  and  under 
its  406  grant  program,  which  provides 
management  and  technical  resources, 
Spanish-speaking  firms  received  $547,000 
of  the  $3  million  allotment  to  the  pro- 
gram. These  gains  are  being  observed 
by  the  Cabinet  Committee  as  beginnings 
for  the  Spanish  speaking,  not  as  ends. 
For  this  reason,  the  Cabinet  Committee 
Intends  to  build  on  Its  record  In  Its  1974 
fiscal  year  projections. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  is  accelerating 
its  activities  to  Insure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams reach  the  Nation's  Spanish 
speaking.  The  agency's  1974  fiscal  year 
priorities  are  aimed  at  increasing  the 
involvement  of  the  Spanish  sumamed 
in  economic  development,  employment, 
and  education. 

The  committee  will  seek  to  establish 
10  minority  enterprise  small  business  in- 
vestment corporations — MESBICS — and 
a  number  of  business  development  or- 
ganizations and  business  resource  cen- 
ters. The  staff  is  also  preparing  plans 
to  Increase  the  number  of  8'ai  Spanish- 
speaking  companies  and  to  assist  In  in- 
creasing the  number  of  8(a)  contracts 
negotiated  by  these  companies  from  the 
present  level  of  19  percent. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  will  become 
more  Involved  in  economic  development 
In  the  private  sector  because  the  Spanish 
speaking  own  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  businesses,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, while  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government,  has  an  aflQrmative  respon- 
sibility, based  on  their  contractual  agree- 
ments, to  provide  opportunities  for 
Spanish-speaking  businessmen. 

In  the  area  of  Federal  employment,  the 
Cabinet  Committee  will  continue  to  push 
for  jobs  across  the  board  for  the  Spanish 
speaking.  What  it  is  aiming  for  is  the 
institutionalizing  of  the  President's  16- 
point  program.  The  staff  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  16-point  program,  making 
sure  that  all  agencies  appoint  program 
coordinators.  Another  employment  goal 
is  to  Increase  the  number  of  Spanish - 
speaking  Americans  on  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister through  recruiting  activities  at  the 
local  level. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  Cabinet  Committee  in  car- 
rying out  Its  work  Is  the  lack  of  compre- 
hensive, beneficiary  data  to  help  assess 
the  participation  of  Spanish  speaking  in 
Government  programs.  The  Cabinet 
Committee  staff  is  seeking  to  Improve 
data  collection  procedure  by  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  interagency 
Federal  racial  ethnic  data  system  and 
continued  coordination  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Armed  with  this  informa- 
tion, the  Cabinet  Committee  can  accu- 
rately determine  whether  an  agency's 
services  and  funds  are,  in  fact,  reaching 
the  Spanish  speaking.  If  an  agency's 
services  are  not  accomplishing  that  goal, 
the  8j>anlsh  speaking  can  advise  the 
agency  on  how  Its  program  can  make  an 
impact  with  the  Spanish  speaking. 
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Increasing  equal  education  opportuni- 
ties is  another  committee  priority.  The 
staff  is  designing  a  plsin  recommending 
that  appropriate  member  agencies  make 
a  complete  assessment  of  the  Federal 
Government's  activities  in  implementing 
bilingual -bicultural  education.  The  staff 
has  prepared  a  proposal  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  study  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  school  dropout  problem.  The 
chairman,  in  his  advisory  capacity,  is 
also  preparing  plans  to  Increase  the 
number  of  students  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation and  summer  intern  programs. 

The  Cabinet  Committee's  chairman 
and  his  staff  have  developed  other  pri- 
orities, some  of  which  are: 

Working  with  the  Census  Bureau  so 
the  agency  can  improve  its  methods  of 
counting  the  Spanish  speaking.  The 
Spanish  speaking  believe  that  they  have 
always  been  imdercoimted.  As  a  result, 
they  have  been  shortchanged  on  Govern- 
ment funding  because  pubUc  funds  are 
usually  allocated  to  communities  on  the 
basis  of  census  figures. 

Adoption  of  a  national  policy  on  sea- 
sonal and  migrant  farmworkers,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  authority  at 
the  highest  Government  levels  to  co- 
ordinate  migrant   programs. 

Push  for  the  construction  of  at  least 
five  major  subsidized  housing  projects, 
costing  $10  million,  which  would  be  built 
by  and  for  the  Spanish  speaking. 

Employ  a  task  force  to  develop  a 
strategy  on  manpower  programs  in- 
volving the  Spanish  speaking. 

Hold  seminars  throughout  the  country 
to  assist  local  groups  prepare  drug  abuse 
proposals  for  possible  Federal  funding. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  plans  silso  to 
develop  strategies  to  sensitize  the  major 
private  foundations  to  earmark  a  fair 
share  of  their  funds  for  the  Spanish 
speaking,  and  to  encourage  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  bring 
about  a  Spanish-speaking  presence  in 
the  media. 

The  chairman  and  his  staff  will  also 
Inform  the  Spanish  speaking  about  all 
opportimltles  available  to  them  through 
the  Federal  Government.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  priorities  do  not  mean  that 
the  committee  will  stop  assisting  groups 
of  Spanish  speaking  with  needs  in  other 
areas.  The  committee  staff  will  contmue 
to  aid  such  groups,  as  the  elderly  and  the 
youth,  In  meeting  their  problems. 

What  the  Cabtaet  Committee  intends 
to  ultimately  accomplish  is  to  Institu- 
tionalize programs,  policies,  and  mecha- 
nisms throughout  the  entire  Federal 
structure  so  that  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  becomes  an  automatic 
function  of  Government. 


ON  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  nw   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  In  this  Congress  to 
provide  that  daylight  saving  time  be  ob- 
served on  a  year-roimd  basis.  There  are 
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contrasting  viewpoints  on  this  issue.  Con- 
gressional hearings  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent forum  for  the  exainination  of  the 
possible  effects  of  year-round  daylight 
saving  time.  I  urge  that  such  hearings  be 
held  by  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter. 

With  the  thought  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  append- 
ing a  recent  news  release  issued  by  the 
Association  for  a  Better  New  York,  high- 
lighting the  remarks  of  its  chairman, 
Lewis  Rudin,  who  favors  the  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  year-roimd 
basis: 

On  Daylight  Savino  Tna 

Pointing  out  that  DayUght  Saving  Time 
ends  on  October  28.  the  Association  for  a 
Better  New  York  urged  Congress  today  to 
make  Daylight  Saving  a  year-round  reality 
that  would  make  New  York  City  a  safer  and 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Speaking  for  the  group,  Lewis  Rudin, 
ABNY  chairman,  declared  that  with  a  single 
act  of  Congress,  we  could: 

Demonstrably  deter  crime  in  the  streets. 

Reduce  tra£Bc  accidents  and  improve  traffic 
conditions. 

Conserve  electric  power  during  peak  load 
periods. 

Increase  employment  opportunities,  espe- 
cially for  women. 

Permit  increased  use  of  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Enable  school  children  to  go  home  in  day- 
light during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Rudin  said  that  a  Police  Department 
study  had  established  that  the  addition  of  an 
extra  hour  of  dayUght  would  significantly 
decrease  the  Incidence  of  crime  In  the  city. 
The  figures  show  that  fewer  crimes  occur 
during  daylight  hours. 

"The  houf-s  between  5  and  9  PM.,"  Mr.  Ru- 
din said,  "are  the  hours  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  reported  robberies  during  the  Stand- 
ard Time  months.  An  hour  of  additional  day- 
light wovUd  deter  crime,  while  the  corre- 
sponding increase  of  an  hour  of  darkness  in 
the  morning  Is  not  expected  to  result  in  any 
significant  crime  increase,  since  the  time 
between  6  A.M.  to  9  f^A.  shows  the  lowest 
incidence  of  reported  robberies. 

The  ABNY  chairman  said  the  twilight 
hours  had  proved  to  be  the  most  hazardous 
time  for  driving  and  if  Daylight  Saving 
Time  were  extended  for  the  whole  year. 
there  would  be  only  two  and  a  half  months 
of  twilight  driving  during  the  hours  in 
which  workers  generally  return  home.  He 
said  this  would  more  than  offset  any  possible 
accident  incre«use  diulng  the  extended  morn- 
ing darkness. 

Mr.  Rudin  held  that  an  extra  hour  of 
evening  daylight  woiild  reduce  the  average 
one-hour  peak  electric  load  by  250  mega- 
watts on  a  clear  day  and  175  megawatts  on  a 
dark  day. 

"The  reduction  would  enable  Consolidated 
Edison  to  supply  other  utilities  with  ezta-a 
power  in  the  winter  in  exchange  for  receiv- 
ing extra  power  In  the  summer.  In  the  long 
run,  this  means  reducing  poUution,  Insuring 
adequate  energy,  and  bringing  about  lower 
electricity  bills. 

"People  would  be  encouraged  to  shop  after 
leaving  work  because  of  the  additional  hour 
of  daylight,"  Mr.  Rudin  said,  "thereby  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  business.  Business 
would  also  expand  In  high-crime  areas  as 
employees  would  leave  work  dtirlng  daylight 
hours  and  not  have  to  travel  home  after 
dark. 

"Oreater  U8»  would  be  made  of  recreational 
and  cultural  faclUtles  since  outdoor  activi- 
ties could  be  continued  for  an  extra  hour." 

He  added  that  the  loss  of  an  hour  of  day- 
light in  the  early  morning  would  result  In 
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almost  no  loss  In  business,  since  very  few 
businesses  commence  operations  before 
9  a.m. 

"And  business  expansion  would  cause  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  governmental 
revenue,"  he  said. 

ABNT  was  formed  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  to  assure  New  York  City's 
position  as  the  nation's  financial  and  busi- 
ness capital. 


YESTERDAY'S  BRAINSTORM- 
TOMORROW'S      HOPE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

aw  TXZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  made  nothing  else  clear 
It  has  shown  us  we  need  to  take  a  much 
harder  look  at  new  forms  of  energy.  It 
has  shown  us  we  need  to  look  especially 
hard  at  forms  of  energy  which  do  not 
rely  on  the  dwindling  supplies  of  the 
Earth's  precious  natural  resources. 

Most  of  these  forms,  unfortunately,  are 
still  being  developed — but  some  are  not 
as  far  away  from  being  practical  as  we 
think. 

We  can  even  look  backward  as  well 
as  to  the  future  to  find  new  energy 
sources.  Before  the  turn  of  tills  century, 
my  own  home  town  of  Austin  had  a  large 
factory  which  made  a  lucrative  business 
of  forming  "fuel  bricks"  out  of  garbage. 

A  recent  article  in  the  magazine  Rural 
Electrification  gives  an  excellent  and  con- 
cise update  of  the  status  of  the  promi- 
nent new  forms  of  energy  now  getting  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  that  article  at 
this  time. 

[From    the   Rural    Electrification,    October, 
19731 

PCTtmB    ENE80T     SOTTBCBS A    LOOK    AT 

THB  Exonc  ■ 
(By  Oraham  W.  Howe) 

"Exotic"  energy^^urces? ' 

With  limitations ^TioWapparent  regarding 
today's  major  energy  sources  such  as  fossil 
fuels  and  hydroelectric  power,  the  attention 
of  scientists,  technicians  and  even  govern- 
ment  leaders  Is  turning  increasingly  to 
sources  considered  rare,  unusual  or,  up  to 
now,  Impractical — hence,  "exotic." 

Many  think  exotic  forms  bold  the  best 
hope  for  meeting  the  burgeoning  energy 
needs  of  the  future. 

Converting  such  sources  Into  usable  energy 
will  require  vast  commitments  of  money  and 
effort  to  research  and  development  (R&D), 
with  the  possibility  ever  present  of  running 
Into  dead  ends.  But  advocates  point  out  that 
most  technological  advances  have  come  about 
as  a  result  of  willingness  to  commit  the 
needed  resources  to  the  pursuit  of  what  ini- 
tially appeared  to  be  mere  brainstorms  or 
wUd  dreams. 

LMFBR 

The  Uquld  metal  fast  breeder  nuclear  re- 
actor (LMFBR)  Is  one  possibility  receiving 
BAH  commitment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  various  segments  of  America's 
power  industry,  including  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. Unlike  currently  operating  nu- 
clear plants,  the  breeder  reactor  makes  its 
own  fuel,  manufacturing  one  fissionable  ma- 
terial while  consximlng  another.  (See  article 
on  page  34.) 

Though  it  does  provide  great  hope,  par- 
ticularly for  the  closing  decades  of  this  cen- 
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tury — causing  no  air  pollution  and  stretching 
out  the  consumption  of  existing  uranium 
supplies — the  fast  breeder  Is  not  without  its 
drawbacks.  Its  efficiency  of  energy  conversion 
iB  low  since  standard  steam  turbines  are  still 
being  used.  Thus  nuclear  plants  still  produce 
thermal  pollution,  and  the  fission  wastes  are 
difficult  to  store. 

Conventional  nuclear  plants  in  the  United 
States  as  of  Sept.  1  numbered  36.  with  30,- 
679,400  kilowatts  of  total  capacity,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  reported.  At  the 
same  time,  66  more  plants  to  produce  50.- 
623,700  kUowatts  were  being  buUt,  and  an- 
other 90  for  9<J,844.000  kUowatts  were 
planned.  These  183  plants  would  bring  po- 
tential nuclear  capacity  to  178,047,100  kilo- 
watts. 

ru8Io^f 

Another  nuclear  alternative — fusion — is 
seen  by  some  experts  as  the  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  problem.  A  cleaner  source 
than  fission,  fusion  is  a  process  whlcn 
charged  hydrogen  atoms  undergo  in  special 
high-heat,  high -press  lire  situations,  produc- 
ing enormous  amounts  of  energy  but  very 
little  radioactivity.  The  type  of  energy  which 
powers  the  svm  and  other  stars,  fusion  is 
the  basic  energy  source  of  the  universe,  sci- 
entists say.  The  hydrogen  bomb  Is  an  un- 
controlled fusion  reaction. 

ControUed  fusion,  necessary  to  have  a  us- 
able reactor,  is  very  difficult  to  achieve.  At 
the  tremendous  temperatures  Involved,  ma- 
terials assume  elusive  properties  which  sci- 
entists have  termed  a  fourth  state  of  matter 
called  "plasma."  To  cause  this  plasma  to 
"trigger"  and  begin  producing  self-sustain- 
ing fusion  reactions,  a  combination  of  re- 
quirements must  be  met:  The  plasma  must 
be  heated  to  around  a  h\indred  million  de- 
grees (hotter  than  the  Interior  of  the  sun), 
must  be  confined  so  that  it  cannot  touch 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  must  be  held  at 
this  temperature  and  at  a  certain  density 
for  a  few  tenths  or  even  hundredths  of  a 
second. 

Experiments  with  fusion  have  been  con- 
ducted for  years  by  researchers  in  at  least 
14  countries,  including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  using  power  magnets, 
laser,  electron  beams  and  other  tools.  Some 
look  for  a  breakthrough  within  five  years, 
but  then  enormous  engineering  problems  wUl 
have  to  be  faced.  Experts  doubt  that  fusion 
can  have  much  Impact  on  our  energy  supply 
before  the  turn  of  the  centxiry. 

Once  fusion  plants  become  available,  bow- 
ever,  fuel  shortages  for  generation  of  electric 
power  are  expected  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  such  plants,  safely  located  near  or 
In  cities,  would  generate  enough  heat  not 
only  to  warm — or  cool — homes  and  offices  but 
also  to  distill  and  pvirlfy  sea  water  and  sew- 
erage. An  In-clty  fusion  plant  could  operate 
a  fusion  torch  which  would  break  down  gar- 
bage and  trash  into  basic  vaporized  elements 
for  recycling. 

Paradoxically,  even  the  expensive  engineer- 
ing requirements  for  fusion  plants  may  prove 
economically  advantageotis.  as  their  location 
in  or  near  cities  would  cut  the  transmission 
and  distribution  costs  necessary  with  more 
remotely  located  power  plants. 

A  multimillion-dollar  research  program  on 
controlled  nuclear  fusion  has  been  launched 
by  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
(EPRI) ,  although  Its  research  emphasis  is  on 
near  and  intermediate-term  technology. 
EPRI  is  an  organization  supported  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  electric  Industry.  Including 
cooperatives.  In  addition  to  such  Industry  ef- 
forts, however,  experts  say  that  even  greater 
Investment  of  Federal  funds  Is  needed  In  fu- 
sion research  and  development. 

SOLAK    KNXRCT 

Another  energy  source  which  some  author- 
ities think  holds  the  most  promise  for  the 
future  Is  solar  power.  The  sun  itself  is.  of 
course,  the  greatest  energy  source  of  all,  pour- 
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ing  onto  the  earth  100,000  times  as  much 
energy  as  the  world's  present  electric-power 
capacity.  The  challenge  Is  to  find  practical 
means  of  converting  this  tremendous  re- 
source to  man's  use. 

To  a  limited  extent,  solar  energy  is  already 
being  tapped.  It  Is  heating  a  few  homes  and 
other  buUdlngs  in  varloxis  locations  and  is 
providing  limited  quantities  of  electricity, 
especially  in  the  space  program.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  has  been  using  solar  energy  cells  to 
power  scientific  experiments  aboard  VB.  sat- 
ellites In  space.  And  electrical  power  from 
solar  cells  promises  to  keep  Russia's  moon 
vehicle  lumbering  across  the  lunar  surface 
Indefinitely. 

The  world's  largest  solar  furnace,  located 
near  Odelllo  In  the  French  Pryenees,  uses 
pivoted  mirrors,  operated  to  reflect  the  suns 
rays  into  a  huge  parabolic  mirror  which  fo- 
cuses the  light  onto  a  solar  furnace  In  a 
small  building.  The  resulting  radiation, 
which  reaches  temperatures  of  6.300°  F.,  can 
melt  a  footwlde  hole  through  a  %-lnch  steel 
plate  In  60  seconds. 

Niunerous  scientists  have  been  working  for 
years  on  finding  ways  to  tap  the  sun's  llmlt- 
leae  reservoir  of  power.  Literally,  a  dream 
one  night  In  1966  prompted  Dr.  Charles  Q. 
Abbott  of  HyattfivlUe,  Md.,  retired  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  Invent  a 
solar  boUer.  in  which  mirrors  would  concen- 
trate sun  rays  upon  a  series  of  air  chambers, 
heating  and  circulating  the  air  to  be  har- 
nessed to  generate  electricity.  Dr.  Abbott,  still 
active  at  101,  believes  his  apparatus  could 
revolutionize  power  generation. 

Dr.  Aden  B.  Melnel  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  his  wife  Marjorle  have  proposed 
a  "solar  farm"  to  trap  the  sun's  heat  In  glass- 
encased  steel  pipes  spread  out  In  panels  above 
the  desert  floor.  Nitrogen  circulating  through 
the  pipes  would  transport  the  heat  to  tanks 
of  molten  salts  capable  of  storing  it  for  use 
as  needed  to  power  turbines  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  1,000  megawatts  of  electricity. 
The  Meinels  estimate  eight  square  miles  of 
cloud-free  land  could  produce  a  million  kilo- 
watts of  pollution-free  power. 

Under  serious  consideration  by  NASA  euid 
others  Is  a  solar  satellite  power  station  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Peter  E.  Glaser  of  a  Cam- 
bridge, .diass  ,  research  firm,  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.  OltMer  envisages  huge  collecting  panels, 
each  with  an  area  as  large  as  25  square  miles, 
covered  wlt*^  the  same  kind  of  solar  cells 
now  used  In  spacecraft  to  convert  sun- 
light to  electric  power.  Microwaves,  though 
presently  relatively  Inefficient  conductors, 
would  beam  the  energy  to  receiving  grids  on 
earth.  This  plan  would  depend  on  develop- 
ment of  a  reliable  space-shuttle  system  to 
put  the  solar  panels  Into  orbit  and  on  much 
cheaper  solar  cells  than  now  available. 

Although  generally  In  agreement  that  solar 
energy  would  have  little  adverse  effect  on  the 
environment,  experts  differ  as  to  the  best 
method  of  conversion  and  its  economic  fea- 
slbUlty.  A  present  disadvantage  Is  the  vast 
land  areas  required  for  enough  solar  farms 
to  meet  a  significant  portion  of  the  Nation's 
power  needs.  Some  authorities  doubt  the 
practical  use  of  solar  energy  untU  well  Into 
the  21st  century,  while  others  forsee  fairly 
extensive  use  In  the  19808,  particularly  for 
heating  of  homes. 

"No  scientific  breakthroughs  are  neces- 
sary." a  Hotjse  subcommittee  was  told  In  Sep- 
tember by  Dr.  Van  W.  Bearllngar,  whoee  com- 
pany. Honeywell,  has  received  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSF)  grant  along  with 
University  of  Minnesota  scientists  to  devise 
a  baseline  system  tar  a  central  power  station 
which  would  develop  solar  energy.  Bearllngar 
called  on  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take  the 
lead  In  making  the  necessary  facilities  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Suggesting  changes  In  the  present  socio- 
economic structure  "by  Incorporating  Into 
energy  prices  the  severe  social  coats  of  en- 
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vlronmental  pollution"  and  by  rewarding 
energy  conservation,  Wilson  Clark  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center  said  a  result  would 
be  "the  widespread  adoption  of  solar  energy 
and  the  conservation  of  energy  through  other 
natural  approaches  and  technologies." 

IfHD 

Promise  of  clean,  efficient  power,  posed  by 
advocates  of  magnetobydrodynamlce  (MHD), 
a  process  by  which  an  electric  current  is 
created  by  passing  a  stream  of  hot,  ionized 
gas  (plasma)  at  supersonic  sfKeed  through  a 
powerful  magnetic  field.  Converting  beat 
energy  directly  Into  electricity  Instead  of 
taking  three  steps  as  now  required  (fuel  to 
beat,  water  to  steam,  steam  to  rotary  motion 
of  conductors  in  a  field),  MHD  operates  at 
an  efficiency  level  of  00%  to  70%,  compared 
with  the  30%  *x>  40%  of  existing  plants. 

Since  funds  have  been  lacking  In  the 
United  States  for  MHD  research  and  devel- 
opment, estimates  are  linavallable  as  to  when 
Its  use  may  become  practical.  Dr.  Arthur 
Eantrowltz  of  the  Avco  Everett  Research  Lab- 
oratory, an  early  builder  of  a  small  MHD 
device,  has  noted  that  the  Russians  poured 
money  and  effort  Into  MHD  work  after  hav- 
ing seen  "one  of  our  early  models  in  1964." 
The  Soviets  estimate  it  will  eventually  fill 
10%  of  their  electrical  needs. 

Geothermal  Energy 

Oeothermal  power — heat  from  the  Interior 
of  the  earth — is  seen  as  "the  largest  practi- 
cal new  energy  source  available  to  society  to- 
day" by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Riverside. 

Underground  reservoirs  of  steam  and  wa- 
ter have  long  been  tapped  in  such  countries 
as  Italy.  New  Zealand,  Iceland  and  Japan, 
but  the  only  significant  geothermal  enter- 
prise In  the  United  States  is  The  Geysers 
field  In  California.  There,  natural  steam 
from  inside  the  earth  drives  turbo-generators 
which  are  expected  to  produce  half  a  mlUlon 
kUowatts  of  electricity  by  1975. 

Although  natural  steam  In  this  country 
Is  limited,  particularly  to  portions  of  the 
West  and  Southwest,  there  are  places  where 
hot  water  reportedly  c^n  be  tapped  and  used 
to  exaporate  freon  to  drive  turbines.  With 
hot  water,  however,  problems  of  corrosion 
and  p>oUutlon  arise  which  pose  additional 
technological  and  economical  challenges. 

Another  challenge  being  tackled  by  some 
scientists  Is  that  of  finding  ways  to  make 
use  of  the  hot  rock  in  deep  areas  of  the 
earth's  Interior  relatively  devoid  of  subter- 
ranean water.  One  proposal  would  harness 
this  heat  by  sinking  a  well,  pumping  cold 
water  down  to  fracture  the  rock,  then  ex- 
tracting steam  from  a  second  shaft  drilled 
nearby  through  which  water  heated  by  the 
rock  to  350°  F.  would  rise  to  the  surface. 
After  providing  energy  to  drive  turbines,  the 
water  would  go  back  Into  the  earth  to  be 
reheated. 

Raft  River  Riiral  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Malta,  Idaho,  has  proposed  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  build  two  pilot  p'.ants 
for  geothermal  research,  using  the  hot  wa- 
ter found  under  90,000  acres  of  desert  and 
rangeland  leased  by  the  co-op.  The  300°  wa- 
ter bubbling  up  from  the  ground  presently 
Is  used  to  heat  a  greenhouse.  The  proposal 
received  almost  unanimous  support  at  a 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing. 

Urging  Government  Investment  of  $684.7 
million  In  geothermal  research  and  devel- 
opment over  the  next  ten  years,  former  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  in  an  NSF 
report  estimated  that  geothermal  power  ca- 
pacity by  the  year  2000  could  amount  to 
more  than  today's  total  U.S.  electrical 
output. 

OTHXa  sotracKB 

BtUl  other  sources  of  energy  have  their 
advocates.  Some  seem  partlciilarly  "far  out" 
at  this  time;  others  amount  to  adaptations 
or  conversions  of  certain  more  traditional 
forms. 
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Coal  gaaiflcation 

A  different  use  of  the  vast  resources  of 
coal — our  most  plentiful  foasll-fuei — Is  sug- 
gested through  coal  gasification,  whereby 
coal  is  brought  Into  contract  with  steam. 
Hydrogen  atoms  In  the  vapor  combine  with 
the  coal's  carbon  to  produce  a  hydrocarbon 
similar  to  natural  gas.  Many  authorities  be- 
lieve this  method  offers  an  Important  pros- 
pect for  meeting  energy  needs  In  the  Imme- 
diate future. 

A  present  disadvantage  to  this  process  is 
Its  cost,  since  expensive  above-ground  plants 
are  required.  A  less  expensive  alternative 
proposed  by  some  scientists  would  force  oxy- 
gen and  water  Into  fractures  created  by  ex- 
plosives in  coal  seams,  thus  hopefully  creat- 
ing methane  gas.  The  potentials  of  this  proc- 
ess are  still  uncertain.  MeanwhUe,  the  Inte- 
rior Def>artment  and  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion are  undertaking  development  of  a  proc- 
ess to  produce  hydrogen  gas  from  coal  char 
vraste. 

Fuel  cells 

Suggested  for  possible  use  to  provide  power 
In  homes  and  for  peaking  purposes  at  sub- 
stations are  battery-like  fuel  cells,  like  those 
used  In  spacecraft  to  convert  hyrdogen  and 
oxygen  Into  electricity.  Such  a  power-gen- 
erating system  reportedly  would  produce 
little  pollution  and  little  noise. 

A  different  kind  of  ceU.  being  tested  by 
Rutgers  University  professor  Bogdan  C.  Mag- 
llch.  would  In  effect  be  a  home  nuclear 
power  plant.  Such  a  plant,  known  as  a 
"mlgma  cell,"  would  generate  Its  own  nu- 
clear fuel,  would  be  nonpollutlng  and  could 
be  mass-produced,  according  to  MagUch.  He 
said  a  stack  of  ten  mlgma  cells,  about  as 
large  as  a  window  alr-condltioner,  would 
generate  enough  electric  energy  to  serve  the 
average  household. 

BumiTig  trash 

Noting  that  India  burns  about  100  million 
tons  of  cow  dung  a  year  for  cooking  and  heat. 
Dr.  Meyer  Steinberg  of  Brookbaven  National 
Laboratory  has  proposed  turning  our  waste 
Into  fuel.  He  said  the  2%  billion  tons  of 
waste  produced  in  the  VS.  each  year.  If 
burned  In  power  plants,  "would  produce  more 
than  half  the  electricity  we  are  now  gen- 
erating." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Is  one  city  burning  shredded 
trash  with  pulverized  coal  to  make  electric- 
ity. Each  day  one-fifth  of  the  city's  refuse 
Is  converted  Into  300  tons  of  odorless,  clean - 
burning  fuel.  Connecticut  in  August  an- 
nounced a  recycling  plan  setting  up  46  cen- 
ters where  garbage  will  be  collected  and 
shipped  to  recovery  plants.  There  reusable 
metal  and  glass  will  be  separated  from  com- 
bustible refuse,  whlCh  vrill  be  mixed  with 
oil  In  a  conventional  boiler  and  burned  to 
produce  electric  power. 

WiTid  power 

Although  the  windmill  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  American  rural  scene.  It 
Is  again  being  seen  In  some  quarters  as  a 
useful  power  source.  Pointing  to  its  success- 
ful use  In  other  countries — and  even  In  Ver- 
mont dxuing  World  War  II — to  produce  elec- 
tricity. Professor  William  E.  Heronemus  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  pro- 
posed floating  large  windmill  generators  with 
rotors  of  glass-reinforced  plastic  on  the  open 
Atlantic  or  the  Great  Lakes.  He  said  they 
would  catch  the  strong  prevailing  winds  but 
be  tovlslble  from  land  If  located  20  miles 
from  shore. 

Since   winds   are   Irregular   and   therefore 
undependable,  the  need  to  store  their  power 
poses   a   problem,   and   such   windmills   are 
quite  susceptible  to  storm  damage. 
Tidal  power 

Considering  the  potential  harnessing  of  the 
rhythmic  energy  of  the  ocean  tides,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  study- 
ing the  pooslbUltles  of  power  plants  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.   where   sxirglng  tides   reach 
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more  than  60  feet.  Promising  tidal  sites,  how- 
ever, are  far  distant  from  potential  users 
Of  electricity  In  large  population  centers, 
posing  an  expensive  transmission  problem. 
High  costs  also  are  present  at  the  world's 
first  large-scale  tidal  power  plant  in  Brit- 
tany, where  submarine-like  turbine  genera- 
tors with  reversible  propeUers  chum  out  340 
kilowatts  of  electricity. 

The  seas  also  offer  other  energy  possibili- 
ties. A  marine  scientist  has  proposed  placing 
a  prototype  tmderwater  turbine  in  the  Gulf- 
stream  to  harness  the  currents  which  re- 
portedly flow  at  60  times  the  rate  of  all  the 
world's  fresh  water  rivers.  Various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  floating  ocean  en- 
ergy plants.  And  seawater  Itself,  containing 
an  isotope  of  hydrogen  suitable  as  fiislon 
fuel,  constitutes  an  almost  unlimited  source 
of  that  type  of  energy. 

Which,  if  any,  of  these  exotic  sources — or 
others  as  yet  unexplored — will  provide  our 
energy  of  the  future?  The  answer  will  be 
found  only  through  intensive  programs  of 
research  and  development,  requiring  full 
commitment  of  technological  and  economic 
resources.  The  results  will  be  worth  the  cost. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  SCHOOI£ 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  re- 
port to  Congress  in  June  of  this  year,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  funds  for  drug  education  pro- 
grams, force  manufacturers  to  cut  back 
their  production  of  harmful  drugs,  and 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  radio 
and  television  industry's  regulation  of 
drug  advertisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  principals 
and  superintendents  of  schools  in  my 
State  of  California  about  their  views  of 
the  committee's  recommendations.  Their 
letters  relate,  as  well,  the  independent 
efforts  they  are  making  to  fight  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Their  evaluation  smd  ex- 
periences should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selections  from  these  let- 
ters follow: 

Lrrrra  Prom  Lotns  Polttzzi,  Principal, 

Lbmon  Obovx,  Calu*. 
I  discussed  your  letter  with  my  staff  and 
some  of  their  comments  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Monday.  July  30.  1973,  should  be  sent  to  all 
parents. 

2.  There  should  be  more  student  and  par- 
ent Involvement  and  the  holding  of  parents 
to  more  respCrnslblllty. 

3.  Mandatory  Involvement  of  parents  of 
users  In  a  rehabilitation  program. 

4.  Tighten  control  In  dispensing  of  drugs 
as  well  as  manufacturing  controls. 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  report  by 
the  SUent  Committee  on  Crime. 

Letter  F^om  Don  P.  Henthorn,  Ptjpn,  Per- 
Botnra.    CoN-stn-TAUT.    Lakxport,    Caut. 
The  committee's  recommendations  appear 
to  be  directed  more  at  dealing  with  symptoms 
than  with  causes  and  suggest  nothing  which 
hasn't  already   been  tried.   Money  and  pro- 
fessionally trained  people  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem.  This  Is  one  lesson  our 
great  government  never  seems  to  learn,  no 
matter   how   many   failures   It  experiences. 
Because  the  real  causes  are  rooted   In  a 
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dehumanized,  technologlcaUy  aiBuent  self- 
indulgent  society  governed  by  leglKlators  who 
are  basically  oriented  toward  the  continuance 
and  f\irther  development  of  such  a  society, 
the  likelihood  of  effectively  dealing  with  the 
causes  Is  exceedingly  remote. 

The  only  proposals  which  stand  any  chance 
of  success  are  so  drastic  that  one  would  be 
considered  a  complete  fool  to  even  express 
them. 

You  have  my  sympathy,  but  I  suspect  that 
we  will  have  to  continue  to  be  satisfied  with 
extinguishing  little  brush  fires  here  and 
there  rather  than  catching  the  fox  whoee 
burning  tall  Is  Igniting  them  all  as  he  runs 
In  panic  over  the  hills. 

Lrma  Pbom  Tyson  Willson,  Jb.,  Puncip&l, 
Carpinteria,  Calif. 

Befc»e  answering  your  questions,  I  must 
preface  my  remarlLs  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
most  skeptical  about  all  of  these  types  of 
programs  since  I  have  seen  many  of  them  In 
operation  during  my  years  as  an  administra- 
tor and  am  unable  to  relate  the  value  gained 
to  the  coet  Involved.  I  have  personally  been 
Involved  with  some  of  these  federally  funded 
drug  abuse  programs  and  even  In  thoee  situ- 
ations am  greatly  discouraged  by  the  way  the 
money  is  bandied,  and  the  children  are  af- 
fected. Otir  county  Is  In  the  process  of  re- 
ceiving another  $98,000.00  federal  grant  this 
year  for  Drug  Abuse  and  by  the  time  salaries, 
fringe  benefits,  travel  expenses,  and  confer- 
ence fees  are  taken  off  the  top,  the  student 
will  probably  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
this  program. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  set  up,  special- 
ists hired  and  offices  established  to  provide 
for  the  control  of  drug  use,  and  small  dis- 
tricts like  ours,  are  often  forgotten  or  ignwed. 
Oior  school  district  Is  approximately  2500  stu- 
dents and  our  drug  problem  Is  similar  to  that 
of  most  districts.  Our  concerns  may  even  be 
greater  than  these  concerns  of  other  districts, 
however,  the  only  help  we  get  are  through 
county  projects.  It  Is  my  suggestion  that  If 
the  Federal  Government  sincerely  wants  to 
get  involved  with  drug  abuse,  they  first  elim- 
inate all  these  middle  men  in  offices  scat- 
tered across  the  country  and  provide  the 
monies  directly  to  the  schools,  and  they  In 
turn  can  work  directly  with  the  children  and 
not  through  "outside  consultants". 

LenxH  Fbom  Alexander  w.  Wmcrasrrai,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Schools,  La- 
FAiKiTC,  Calif. 

In  some  of  our  schools,  we  have  started 
programs  of  ln.structlon  for  our  staff  and  you 
might  be  Interested  In  the  approach.  We, 
first,  sought  to  have  teachers  recognize,  not 
only  drugs  and  their  characteristics,  but  also 
the  symptoms  that  young  people  might  dis- 
play who  had  been  using  them.  We  next  fol- 
lowed with  a  program  at  one  of  the  schools 
of  Instruction  in  what  we  called  Crisis  Inter- 
vention for  students  who,  while  under  our 
direction,  really  got  themselves  Into  trouble 
under  the  Influence  of  drugs.  The  teachers 
responded  well  to  these  kinds  of  sessions 
and  recognized  their  need  to  be  more  aware. 

However,  a  further  step  In  this  drug  edu- 
cation for  staff  seemed  to  be  really  needed, 
and  that  was  the  preventative  aspects  and 
how  a  staff  member  could  work  to  help  stu- 
dents make  wise  decisions  In  dealing  with 
the  problem,  themselves.  The  real  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  use  drugs  really  comes 
down  to  an  Individual  decision  and  we  felt 
that  If  we  coxUd  provide  a  program  for  staff 
to  help  students  in  this  process,  we  would 
be  going  a  long  way  toward  helping  the  prob- 
lem; probably  further  than  just  learning  how 
to  hope  with  It  after  we  had  It.  One  of  our 
schools  this  year  is  having  a  workshop  In 
"Values  Clarification".  The  piirpose  of  this  Is 
to  equip  teachers  with  strategies  In  helping 
youngsters  establish  their  own  values  and 
make  them,  hopefully,  able  to  make  decl- 
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sions.  There  will  be  follow-up  workshops  to 
evaluate  progress  of  the  program.  One  hun- 
dred percent  of  the  staff  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  Involved.  A  lot  of  our  problems  with 
young  i>eople  seem  so  related— drugs,  drop- 
ping out,  leaving  family,  etc. 

LxTTxa  Prom  Earl  W.  Denton,  Superintend- 
ent OF  Schools.  La  Fttentr,  Calif. 
Public  school  programs  will  have  limited 
effect  so  long  as  we  remain  a  drug  oriented 
society.  However,  the  incidence  of  apparent 
drug  abuse  on  the  school  grounds  has  re- 
duced during  the  past  few  years.  Incident 
reports  from  our  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  Infrequent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  of  marijuana  appears  to 
be  constantly  on  the  rise  among  young  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  certainly  not  discovered 
satisfactory  instructional  strategies  to  influ- 
ence reducing  the  use  of  these  substances. 
Moreover,  I  would  seriously  question  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  drug  counseling  In  the  school 
since  our  observation  Is  that  students  with 
serious  drug  involvement  usually  understand 
p>erfectly  well  the  potential  consequences  of 
their  actions.  The  Individual  who  succumbs 
♦o  serious  drug  Involvement  has  underlying 
problems  which  require  far  more  assistance 
than  is  usually  provided  In  public  schools. 

T.vTTEX  From  Charles  H.  Adams,  Principal, 
Walntjt  Creek,  Calif. 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  an  Intermediate 
school  principal.  In  response  to  your  letter 
asking  for  suggestions  regarding  the  work 
t>eing  done  by  the  Silent  Committee  on 
Crime,  dealing  with  the  drug  abuse  problem 
among  young  people. 

The  recommeudatlons  of  the  committee  to 
control  drug  production  and  surveillance  of 
radio  and  television  advertising  will  hope- 
fully help  alleviate  some  of  the  problems. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  that  these  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  continue  to  be 
pursued  vlgorlously. 

My  personal  opinion,  sind  that  of  teachers 
connected  with  the  drug  program  we  have 
used  In  this  school,  which  parallels  those 
In  many  schools.  Is  that  It  Is  Ineffective  for 
three  reasons : 

1.  It  deals  mainly  with  pharmacology  and 
the  students  are  often  more  sophisticated  In 
current  drug  terminology  and  usage  than  the 
teachers.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of  credi- 
bility and   the  generation  gap   to  overcome. 

2.  From  our  point  of  view  many  drug  pro- 
grams do  not  curtail  students  from  using 
drugs.  Programs  may.  If  students  are  not 
knowledgeable  before  entering  them,  peak 
their  curiosity  and  mterest  In  experimenting 
with  drugs. 

3.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  people 
are  not  motivated  to  stop  using  substrances 
detrimental  to  their  health  by  being  in- 
formed that  It  Is  detrimental  to  their  health. 
Examples  are  the  educational  programs  re- 
garding tobacco  and  alcohol. 

I  believe  that  bo  called  drug  programs  for 
schools  are  not  the  logical,  practical  or  effec- 
tive means  to  Innoculate  youth  against  drug 
use.  I  think  more  practical  approaches  to 
combating  the  problem  would  Include: 

1.  Improving  teacher  competency  In  as- 
sisting young  people  develop  positive  self 
Images. 

2.  The  Inclusion  of  value  clarlflcatlon  exer- 
cises in  the  present  curriculum. 

3.  Instruction  In  good  decision  making 
processes  in  school. 

4.  Instruction  In  alternatives  to  usmg 
drugs. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  schools  need  train- 
ing for  educators,  to  help  them  develop  bet- 
ter techniques  to  assist  youngsters  develop 
bealthy  self  concepts  and  help  them  estab- 
lish sound  values. 

Lrmm    Prom    Robert    Peterson,    StmxiN- 
teitoent  of  Schools,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Prom  the  Federal  point  of  view  we  would 
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like  to  make  one  specific  recommendation, 
up  to  and  mciudlng  the  present  fiscal  year 
almost  95%  of  every  dollar  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  attacking  the  drug  prob- 
lem has  been  xised  In  rehabilitation  and 
therapy  programs  or  law  enforcement.  Lew 
thtm  6%  has  been  appropriated  for  pre- 
vention— that  Is — for  attacking  the  problem 
at  its  source,  before  the  young  person  be- 
comes a  statistic  needing  rehabilitation  and 
therapy.  This  can  be  done  very  successfully 
as  the  materials  and  evaluations  of  the 
Orange  County  program  clearly  Indicate,  but 
It  requires  (among  other  things)  funds  to 
finance  broad  pre  and  post  service  training 
for  parents,  teachers,  school  administrators 
and  agency  heads  as  well  as  community 
leaders.  Such  funds  used  In  a  prevention 
approach  will  result  directly  to  the  eventual 
decrease  in  funds  needed  for  rehabilitation 
and  therapy.  Failure  to  recognize  this  can 
only  mean  an  ever  Increasing  need  for  new 
funds,  personnel  and  facilities  to  take  care 
of  more  and  more  persons  who  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  abuse  of  drugs.  Through 
H.E  W.  working  directly  through  State  and 
County  Departments  of  Education  the  drug 
problem  can  be  solved,  given  funds,  trained 
personnel  and  time  to  Implement  an  effective 
approach. 

Letter  Prom  Claitdr  A.  Offenbacher,  Princi- 
pal, Mill  Vallrt,  Calif. 

You  asked  for  additional  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  most  successful  programs  of 
drug  abuse  education  have  been  offered  by 
former  addicts.  It  suggested  to  me  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  federally-funded  Drug  Abuse 
Corps,  composed  largely  of  persons  who  have 
both  had  certifiable  drug  abuse  histories  and 
have  successfully  dealt  with  this  problem  to 
lead  socially  acceptable  lives.  This  Corps 
would  be  asked  to  serve  for  a  school  year 
at  a  minimal  salary  as  resource  persons  In 
schools  requesting  their  services.  Where  they 
were  currently  under  employment,  coopera- 
tion might  be  secured  from  their  employer 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  Corps 
member's  salary  durlog  this  period  and  the 
amount  he  would  be  paid  under  normal  em- 
ployment. A  brief  Inservlce  program  for 
Corps  members  would  be  required. 


RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  along  with  cosponsors  a  bill 
designed  to  Improve  mall  delivery  In  our 
rural  areas. 

This  legislation  is  written  to  provide 
rural  mail  delivery  to  all  people,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  families  resid- 
ing In  a  specified  area. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
past  sessions,  the  most  recent  being  H.R. 
8044  which  I  introduced  on  May  22,  1973. 

According  to  present  regulations,  rural 
mail  deliveries  are  made  only  where  the 
population  density  Is  at  least  one  family 
per  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  of  road,  in- 
cluding any  retrace. 

Because  of  larger  farms,  families  have 
become  more  widely  separated  and  many 
of  them  are  losing  their  mail  delivery 
qual  location. 

I  believe  our  mall  delivery  system 
should  change  to  conform  to  changed 
living  conditions,  and  that  the  one  fam- 
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lly  per  seven-tenths  mile  criteria  is  no 
longer  valid. 

I  Insist  that  rural  mail  delivery  be 
equally  provided  for  all  of  our  rural  resi- 
dents who  reside  on  or  near  any  road 
which  is  in  and  maintained  In  a  good 
condition. 

On  Friday,  October  12.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Congressman  James  M.  Han- 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Service  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Accord- 
ing to  Congressman  HANLry,  his  subcom- 
mittee has  been  holding  an  extensive 
series  of  oversight  hearings  since  March 
and  they  are  due  to  continue  through 
October.  Congressman  Hanley  is  hope- 
ful that  early  next  year  when  a  package 
of  amendments  to  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  is  considered  before  his  sub- 
committee that  the  subject  of  rural  mail 
deliverj-  can  be  considered  at  that  time. 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  8044  back  in 
May.  Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  asked  the  Postal 
Service  for  their  opinion  of  the  bill.  The 
Postal  Service  Corporaion  is  willing  to 
dismi.ss  this  leigslation  as  too  costly,  in- 
dicating that  this  legislation  would  in- 
crease by  38  percent  the  costs  of  our 
rural  delivery  service  prograjn  while  ex- 
tending service  to  only  2  percent  more 
families. 
'  All  this  comes  in  light  of  a  proposed 
increase  In  first-class  postage  rates  from 
8  cents  to  10  cents.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  will  deny  this  re- 
quest. 

In  addition,  the  Postmaster  General's 
office  is  reputed  to  have  a  $5,280  pantry, 
$4,602  remote-controlled,  handwoven 
African  drapes,  and  $6,000  worth  of  fur- 
nishings. The  penthouse,  which  will  be 
used  excluslvelj'  for  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  boasts  a  $3- 
500  hand-carved  door,  a  $3,718  chande- 
lier, and  a  $50,000  kitchen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moneys  in- 
volved could  t)e  better  used  to  extend 
faster,  more  efficient  delivery  out  In  the 
field,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  subconmilttee 
will  be  able  to  hold  hearings  soon  In  or- 
der to  bring  out  all  the  facts  involving 
the  possibility  of  improving  rural  mall 
deliverj-  throughout  this  country.  After 
all  good  mail  delivery  service  should  be 
provided  everywhere,  not  just  where  it 
can  be  provided  at  a  cheaper  cost. 


NOMINATION  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    ORXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  13,  1973 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  Join  in  offering  warm  congratula- 
tions to  the  President  for  his  wise  nomi- 
nation of  Representative  Gfrald  Ford  of 
Michigan  as  Vice  President.  During  his 
25  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Gerald  Ford  has  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  During  his  4^  terms  as  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House,  he  has 
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represented  his  party  and  his  country 
admirably. 

The  public  reaction  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  has  been  extremely  favorable  to 
Representative  Ford's  nomination.  I  Join 
in  that  general  approval  and  must  say 
that  I  also  take  pride  in  the  f£M;t  that  this 
eminently  qualified  nominee  comes  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  knows 
and  loves  this  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  beUeve  as  Vice  President  he  can  do 
much  to  initiate  a  new  era  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government. 

May  I  also,  very  briefly,  note  that  It 
has  been  a  very  trying  time  for  the  coun- 
try. We  have  witnessed  both  E>ersonal  and 
national  tragedy.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
unity  and  support  which  accompanies 
this  nomination  signifies  a  new  beginning 
in  which  we  as  a  nation  will  join  together 
in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual  love 
for  our  country  as  we  search  for  solu- 
tions to  the  crises  which  challenge  us  all. 

To  Gerald  Ford  go  my  very  best  wishes. 
May  he  bring  hope  and  strength  not  only 
to  the  President  he  serves  but  also  to  the 
people  of  these  United  States. 


TRANSPORTATION    BARRIERS    AND 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
collesigues  know,  one  of  the  cruelest 
problems  faced  by  handicapped  Ameri- 
CEms,  is  the  limit  placed  on  their  mobility 
by  architectural  barriers  in  both  public 
buildings  and  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Indeed,  as  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Associations.  Inc.,  recently  stated  in  a 
policy  statement  on  transportation  for 
the  handicapped: 

In  our  mobile  society,  the  achievement  of 
human  rights  Is  heavily  dependent  upon 
transportation  .  .  .  The  avaliabUlty  and  ac- 
cessibility of  transportation  suitable  for  use 
by  the  handicapped  Is  essential  to  this  pur- 
suit. 

The  associations  have  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  urged  that  public  transporta- 
tion systems  be  constructed  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  all  handicapped  Americans, 
including  thase  in  wheelchairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  understand  the  Impwrtance  of  our 
continued  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  design  of  transporta- 
tion systems,  I  include  the  policy  state- 
ment of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciations, Inc.,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Policy  Statement  of  tkr  UNrnm  Cxrkbral 
Palsy  Associations,  Inc.,  on  Transporta- 
tion for  thc  Handicapped 
In  our  mobUe  society,  the  achievement  of 
human  rights  Is  heavily  dependent  upon 
transportation.  It  Is  the  aim  of  United  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Associations.  Inc.,  to  assure  that 
all  persons  with  cerebral  palsy  and  other 
handicaps  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life 
as  normally  and  as  fully  as  possible.  The 
availability  and  accessibility  of  transporta- 
tion suitable  for  use  by  the  handlci^>ped  Is 
essential  to  this  pursuit. 
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Therefore  we  urge  that: 

Existing  transportation  systems  be  modi- 
fled  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  limited 
mobility. 

Future  public  transportation  systems  be 
designed,  constructed  and  operated  to  be 
accessible  to.  and  to  accommodate  handl- 
c^ped  persons,  Including  those  who  use 
wheelchairs. 

Special  transportation  services  be  made 
available  to  persons  whose  disabilities  are  so 
severe  that  they  cannot  use  any  public  trans- 
portation system  or  who  live  or  work  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  public  transporta- 
tion or  where  appropriate  modifications  to 
accommodate  the  handlc^ped  have  not  been 
made.  The  principle  of  subsidization  which 
obtains  for  public  transportation  must  also 
apply  to  thoee  special  services. 

Handicapped  drivers  and  drivers  for  the 
handicapped  be  given  due  consideration  In 
such  matters  as  parking  privileges,  driver 
education  programs,  licensing,  insurance 
regulations,  safety  standards  for  adaptive 
equipment  and  highway  rest  areas. 

All  public  and  private  agencies  providing 
and/or  funding  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. Including  United  Cerebral  Palsy  af- 
filiates. Include  appropriate  transportation 
as  a  generic  component  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  services. 


BLACK  DIRECTORSHIPS  EXPAND: 
11  OP  THE  72  ARE  FROM  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    TKX    district    OF    COLITICBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  1973  issue  of  Black  Enter- 
prise published  an  article  by  Lester  Car- 
son concemmg  black  directors  on  major 
corporate  boards.  The  article  describes 
the  roles  of  the  black  men  and  women 
who  sit  an  the  boards  of  major  U.S.  cor- 
porations. The  existence  of  these  black 
directors  shows  evidence  of  a  slow  but 
steady  increase  in  excellent  directorship 
opportunities  for  blacks  throughout 
America.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  no 
black  directors — now  there  are  72, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Eleven  of  these  directors,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  are  from  my  own  district  of 
Washington.  DC,  and  I  believe  that 
these  upstanding  men  and  wc«nen  are 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  House.  They 
are  as  follows:  TvTone  Brown,  director. 
Post- Newsweek  Stations,  Inc.:  Clifford 
Alexander,  Jr.,  director,  Dreyfus  Third 
Century  Fund,  Octagon  Industries  Inc.. 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.:  James 
E.  Cheek,  director.  First  National  Bank 
of  Washington:  Charles  T.  Duncan,  di- 
rector. National  Bank  of  Washington: 
Cleveland  L.  Dennard,  director.  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.:  Theo- 
dore R.  Hagans,  Jr.,  director,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.;  William  S.  Harps, 
director.  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
Perpetual  Building  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation; Patricia  R.  Harris,  director. 
Chase  Manhatten  Bank,  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  Scott  Paper  Co.;  Belford 
Lawson  Jr.,  director,  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co.:  William  Lucy,  di- 
rector. National  Bank  of  Washington 
and;  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  director,  Aetna 
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Life  &  Casualty^Great  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp. 

The  article  by  Lester  Carson  describes 
the  influence  of  these  people,  along  with 
the  other  61  black  directors  in  America. 
It  illustrates  their  influence  on  their 
respective  boards  as  well  as  how  they 
represent  the  black  community.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  emergence  of  black  directors 
vary.  Their  own  sharply  contrasting 
views  of  why  they  were  chosen  and  what 
is  expected  of  them  as  directors  show 
evidence  of  this.  There  are  some  who  con- 
sider themselves  black  directors  and 
others  who  say  they  are  directors  who 
just  happen  to  be  black.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple, however,  serve  as  spokesmen  for  the 
black  community,  whether  they  realize  It 
or  not.  Company  policy,  as  it  affects  black 
people,  can  now  be  represented  in  the 
executive  ofBce  where  action  can  take 
place  to  alleviate  problems  affecting  black 
labor.  The  sophistication  of  their  position 
does  not  excuse  the  black  director  from 
the  role  of  representative  in  the  front  of- 
fice and  this  is  fully  realized  and  accepted 
by  most  black  directors. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  these  black 
directors  are  chosen  for  the  skills  which 
they  offer  to  the  company,  and  not  simply 
because  they  are  black.  Their  role  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  black  people  never 
exceeds  their  role  as  director  but  neither 
is  it  suppressed.  These  directors  have 
beneficial  suggestions  which  they  offer  to 
their  boards  which  often  benefit  the 
black  people.  The  article  above  men- 
tioned gives  a  very  good  illustration  of 
this.  Carson  writes: 

In  New  York  City,  home  mortgages  in  Blum 
areaa  traditionally  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  recent  years,  though,  the  Firs': 
National  City  Bank  has  stopped  "redlining" 
Slum  areas,  and  in  addition  has  helped  Bed- 
./ort-Stuyveeant  Restoration  Corp.  establish 
a  (64  mUllon  home  mortgsige  pool.  R«stora- 
tlon  president  FYanklln  A.  Thomas,  a  direc- 
tor of  Citibank,  says  his  presence  conceivably 
hastened  the  change  in  bank  policy.  "It's 
clear  to  me,"  he  says,  "that  the  bank's  sen- 
sitivity to  areas  like  Bedford-Stuyveeant  and 
Harlem  Is  increased  by  the  presence  of  some- 
one who  Is  of,  from,  and  associated  with 
these  areas  and  knows  a  little  something 
about  how  banks  can  help  or  hurt  develop- 
ment processes  In  these  areas.  Maybe  It  would 
have  happ)ened  anyway."  Thomas  concedes, 
"but  one  measure  of  your  success  as  a  direc- 
tor is  that  the  things  of  concern  to  you  as 
a  black  person  become  of  concern  to  the 
board  and  the  company. 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  the  number  of 
black  directors  on  the  major  coorporate 
boards  continues  to  increase,  thereby,  im- 
proving the  black  community's  represen- 
tation In  management  and  opening  new 
doors  to  better  opportunities  for  promis- 
ing black  executives  and  businessmen. 


THE  THREAT  TO  JEWS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NIW    TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATnTES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 
Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarm- 
ing new  aspect  of  the  military  takeover 
In  Chile  has  Jiist  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  former  constituent.  ' 
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Those  whose  names  "Indicate  Jewish 
extraction"  are  being  singled  out  for  "a 
day  of  final  reckoning" — according  to 
one  of  the  three  newspapers  still  allowed 
to  publish  in  Chile.  This  has  an  ominous, 
reminiscent  ring.  I  intend  to  pursue  the 
matter  through  every  possible  channel, 
and  have  so  assured  my  correspondent, 
whose  letter  and  enclosure  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  : 

AtJSTIN,  Txx.. 
October  6, 1973. 

Dkab  CoNcassswoBtAK  Abzug:  The  latest 
reports  from  ChUe  Inform  tis  that  once  more 
a  fascist  regime  foxind  Its  scapegoats  among 
the  Jewish.  The  proof  Is  given  by  the  editori- 
als of  the  two  or  threo  newspapers  which 
are  still  allowed  to  operate  In  CbUe,  and  ap- 
parently they  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the 
Junta. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  seen  very  little  reac- 
tion from  either  Jewish  organizations  or  the 
American  press.  On  the  other  hand,  we  right- 
ly speak  out  In  support  of  Jews  In  Communist 
countries. 

I  wonder  whether  there  are  Jews  and  Jews, 
and  whether  the  ones  In  ChUe  are  less  our 
brothers  and  sisters  than  tboee  in  Russia. 
Unless  our  only  purpose  Is  to  harass  govern- 
ments with  different  soclo-poUtlcal  beliefs 
than  our  own,  then  It  Is  time  to  take  action 
In  behalf  of  the  Jews  and  others  who  are 
suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  military  Junta 
m  Chile. 

Enclosed  is  an  editorial  from  the  DaUy 
Texan,  the  student  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

As  a  New  Yorker  who  has  only  been  in  Tex- 
as one  month,  I  am  aware  of  yotir  activism 
and  hope  you  recognize  the  situation  in 
Chile   as   deserving   of   your   attention. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  In  an  effort  to  gain  their  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Laxtbix  Osterweis  Stangos. 

AHnsEMmsM  m  CHn.x 

Shortly  after  the  mUltary  coup  in  ChUe,  El 
Mercurlo  prominently  published  a  letter  to 
the  editor  calling  for  the  "hanging  of  Jews." 
In  the  weeKi  since  the  coup  additional  Infor- 
mation has  filtered  tbrc.igh  an  information 
blockade;  Imposed  by  the  military  Junta, 
charging  a  concerted  campaign  of  antl- 
semltlsm  he  it  unfolded.  The  right-wing  San- 
tiago daily.  El  Mercurlo.  it  ttirns  out,  is  not 
the  only  Chilean  newspaper  still  allowed  to 
publish  which  has  taken  up  that  cause. 

The  military  Junta  has  taken  great  pains 
to  portray  the  left  In  Chile  as  a  "product  of 
foreign  conspiracy."  A  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
coup  La  Prensa,  the  semlofflcial  organ  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Chile:  Jewish  Communism; 
Russia:  AntlJewlsh  Communism"  which  por- 
trayed the  Chilean  left  as  a  conspiracy  Im- 
posed from  without  by  Jews  alien  to  ChUe. 

The  editorial  began  by  noting  the  history 
of  racial  tolerance  In  Chile  but  said  that  this 
had  allowed  "one  sect,  the  son  of  Jewish  and 
Communist  extraction  to  come  to  lord  it  over 
Chile  In  the  Infamous  alliance  of  the  mis- 
named Popular  Unity  (UP)  government." 

The  La  Prensa  editorial  contmued  that 
"this  Jewlsh-Communlst  sect,  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  UP  government  has  had 
their  eye  on  key  posts  In  our  economy,  wheth- 
er in  monetary,  mining  or  manufacturing 
flelds."  The  editorial  ended  by  calling  on 
Chileans  to  keep  "well  in  the  mind  for  the 
day  of  final  reckoning  names  with  endings 
Indicating  Jewish  extractions." 

"There  will  be  a  gnashing  of  t««th,"  the 
editorial  threatened,  "as  we  have  read  in  the 
Bible."  La  Prensa  is  one  of  the  three  news- 
papers which  the  military  Junta  baa  allowed 
to  continue  to  publish  since  the  general  press 
shutdown. 

Refugees  are  claiming  that  military  bell- 
copters  periodically  drop  leaflets  throughout 
residential  neighborhoods  urging  CbUeans  to 
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turn  in  not  only  foreigneiv  In  their  areas,  but 
anyone  whose  name  Indicates  that  they  might 
be  Jewish. 


WAR  ON   DRUGS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dramatic  Federal  war  on 
drug  abuse,  launched  2  years  sigo  with 
considerable  fanfare,  commenced  under 
the  presumption  that,  if  sufficient  Fed- 
eral Government  attention  and  funding 
were  devoted,  there  would  result  a  dra- 
matic victory  over  the  vicious  social 
affliction  of  drug  abuse.  That  clear-cut 
victory  has  yet  to  come,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  in  too  many  cases  the  initial  en- 
thusiasm which  was  once  evident  among 
those  who  participated  in  the  Federal 
war  on  drugs  has  wtmed  and  even 
atrophied  into  bureaucratic  routine. 

The  billion-plus  Federal  dollars  which 
have  already  been  spent  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  offenders  and 
the  apprehension  of  suppliers  has  un- 
questionably contributed  to  the  present 
downturn  in  numbers  of  hard  core  drug 
addicts,  yet  no  one  can  point  with  con- 
fidence to  a  direct  explanation  for  the 
apparent  decrease  In  addicts.  The  social, 
economic,  and  demographic  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  "drug  epidemic" 
are  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  it 
is  always  possible  that  these  factors  will 
recombine  to  transform  the  drug  epi- 
demic into  another  serious  aberration. 

Rather  than  a  clear-cut  victory,  or 
even  a  tactical  success,  the  war  on  drugs 
has  had  to  settle  for  a  trend:  and  those 
who  remain  committed  to  reducing  drug 
abuse  have  had  to  dig  in  for  the  long 
haul,  realizing  that  they  now  face  a 
sustained  and  fatiguing  effort  to  eradi- 
cate pockets  of  drug  abuse  wherever 
they  occur,  and  in  whatever  form  they 
appear. 

Much  of  this  work  will  continue  to 
rely  on  the  dedication  of  local  drug  treat- 
ment and  education  programs,  which 
have  grown  up  in  surburban  and  rural 
communities.  These  efforts  usually  rely 
on  a  high  level  of  volunteer  participa- 
tion, and  those  programs  which  have 
maintained  their  effectiveness  have 
usually  done  so  as  a  result  of  successful 
adaption  to  particular  local  circum- 
stances. In  other  words,  the  success  of 
the  national  drug  abuse  prevention  ef- 
fort has,  in  considerable  degree,  relied 
on  the  talents  and  capsibilltles  within  the 
local  community  to  seek  solutions  for 
that  community. 

In  successful  Instances,  these  programs 
have  also  demonstrated  that  the  concept 
often  referred  to  as  "social  services" — 
as  provided  by  a  long-standing  commu- 
nity agency,  or  group  of  them — needs  re- 
definition in  light  of  contemporary  social 
problems.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  vari- 
ous drug  guidance  centers,  treatment 
centers,  "rap  centers" — as  they  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Individual  communities- 
have  a  capability  to  explain  some  of  these 
newly  apparent  social  service  needs,  be- 
cause these  organizations  are   in  such 
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immediate  and  continuous  contact  with 
many  groups  in  the  community. 

I  recently  received  one  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  this  function  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  local  drug  abuse  program, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  memorandum  I  will  insert 
below  Is  from  Mr.  Ronald  Oaetano,  di- 
rector of  the  Broome  County  Narcotics 
Guidance  Coimcil.  It  suggests  that  drug 
abuse  can  occur  in  every  age  group,  and 
that  we  are  not  paying  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  elderly  citizens  who,  as  an  age 
group,  are  most  susceptible  to  "drug" 
abuse.  These  citizens  must  often  rely  on 
a  variety  of  drugs  to  treat  or  reUeve  the 
many  afflictions  of  old  age,  yet  there  has 
been  little  or  no  effort  to  educate  elderly 
citizens  to  the  hazards  and  addicting 
qualities  of  some  of  the  drugs  they  must 
take. 

The  memorandum  speaks  for  itself,  in 
its  explanation  of  the  problem  and  its 
suggestion  for  response,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  is  fol- 
lowed by  "Program  on  Ethical  Drugs": 

Memorandum  to:    Mr.  Howard  Roblson. 

Prom:  Ronald  Oaetano. 

Subject:  Drug  hazards  with  senior  citizens. 

As  always  when  we  come  up  with  new  ideas 
that  seem  to  tie  In  with  the  thinking  of  Con- 
gress, we  try  to  share  these  thoughts  with 
you.  The  past  session  of  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation giving  a  good  deal  of  fxindlng  to  pro- 
grams for  the  aging.  We  In  drug  prevention 
programs  are  also  Interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  senior  citizens  for  another  reason. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  some  success  with 
reducing  the  problems  of  heroin,  barbitu- 
rates, and  amphetamines  (please  note  that  I 
am  not  Including  marijuana),  we  can  In- 
crease our  scope  to  focus  on  some  others 
facets  of  drug  abuse  problems. 

The  largest  group  of  citizens  taking  drugs 
In  our  country  are  those  over  the  age  of  55. 
They  are  doing  this  with  very  little  education 
on  their  diseases  and  the  side  effects  of  the 
drugs  they  are  usmg  to  control  such  diseases. 
These  people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  change  certain  behavior  and  nu- 
tritional patterns  when  they  are  on  some 
types  of  drugs.  As  a  result  many  times  when 
this  happens,  it  Is  because  of  little  co-ordi- 
nation between  the  medical  profession  and 
the  patient.  Certain  drugs  are  prescribed  to 
treat  symptoms  that  could  be  alleviated  sim- 
ply by  reducing  the  first  drug  or  by  changing 
the  patient's  habits.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  an  individual  In  his  sixties  who  has 
been  put  on  a  tranquilizer  and  continues  to 
drink  a  six  pack  of  beer  every  night.  If  he 
does  this  while  on  the  tranquUizer,  he  slurs 
his  words  faster  and  gets  into  a  drunken 
state.  His  family  then  thinks  that  he  is 
drinking  more  than  he  has  before:  when  In 
effect  It  Is  the  combination  of  alcohol  and 
the  drug. 

We  feel  that  we  have  an  exciting  and 
necessary  program  for  the  elderly  that  could 
be  labeled  preventive  education.  We  have 
contacted  several  representatives  from  vari- 
ous ethical  drug  manufacturing  companies 
and  have  designed  a  series  of  programs  to  be 
presented  to  the  senior  citizens  relating  to 
drugs  and  diseases.  1  have  included  an  agen- 
da for  one  of  these  programs  that  we  are  pre- 
senting in  Broome  County. 

This  should  and  must  be  done  because  If 
the  government  should  get  into  a  Health  In- 
surance Plan.  It  will  be  necessary  to  show 
people  ways  of  staying  out  of  the  hospital  and 
how  to  try  to  prevent  Ulness.  Otherwise,  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  an  insufferable  amount 
of  money.  I  could  write  many  pages  on  the 
Objectives  of  a  program  such  as  this,  but  I 
would  rather  answer  any  specific  questions 
that  you  might  wish  to  ask. 

In  summary,  as  I  have  mentioned  before. 
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I  intend  to  mcrease  our  scope  in  the  drug 
abuse  field.  Many  of  us  have  outgrown  the 
sensational  and  controversial  aspects  in 
which  our  work  began  and  have  rapidly  be- 
come a  steady,  jjermanent  community  func- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  function  wlU  be 
to  help  free  the  community  of  the  abuse  of 
chemicals  and  substances  which  may  do 
harm  to  the  Individual  and  prevent  him  from 
being  a  useful  member  of  our  society. 

Programs  on  Ethical  Drugs 

Objective:  To  create  through  education 
better  knowledge  of  the  most  commonly  pre- 
scribed drugs  for  the  elderly  patlenu  on  a 
variety  of  Illnesses. 

1st  week — Subject  wUl  be  the  Making  of 
Medicine  (film)  and  drtigs  used  to  treat  G.I. 
diseases. 

2nd  week — Subject  wlU  be  the  making  of 
Insulin  (film)  and  drugs  used  to  treat  dia- 
betes. 

3rd  week — Subject  wUl  be  Hypertension 
and  drugs  used  to  treat  the  disease. 

4th  week — Subject  to  be  covered  wUl  be 
Pulmonary  Diseases  and  the  drugs  used  to 
treat  the  lUness. 

5th  week — Subject  to  be  covered  will  be 
Coronary  Artery  Disease  and  Urinary  Tract 
Infection  and  drugs  used  In  treatment. 

6th  week — Subject  to  be  covered  will  be 
Emotional  and  Emotional  niness  and  drugs 
used  In  treatment  of  the  Ulness. 
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BRANDT  AND  THE  WEST  GERMAN 
SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
interest  in  the  United  States  currently 
focuses  upon  the  rule  of  law  and  par- 
ticularly the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  an  arbiter  of  disputes  within  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  our  Government. 
Thus,  Americans  should  be  following 
with  especial  interest  the  reaction  to  a 
recent  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Western  Germany  which  placed 
limits  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
settlement  between  East  and  West  Ger- 
many can  be  implemented.  Reflecting 
their  failure  to  understand  Western  con- 
stitutional procedures,  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Commimlst  regime  In 
East  Germany  have  vociferously  pro- 
tested the  action.  More  significantly,  the 
Western  German  publication,  Neues 
Deutschland  took  a  pofeitlon  which 
largely  reiterated  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Communists.  Dr.  Eduard  Ackermann, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  CDU/CSU 
Parliamentary  Party,  has  Issued  a  state- 
ment evaluating  this  reaction  and  urg- 
ing "the  Federal  Government  to  Identify 
publicly  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
basic  treaty  made  binding  by  the  Federal 
constitutional  court." 

In  order  for  Americans  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  this  matter,  I 
request  that  the  statem«it  by  Dr. 
Ackermann  be  placed  in  the  Record  as 
an  elaboration  of  the  remarks  I 
previously  placed  in  the  Record  on 
October  1.  1973: 

CDU/CSU    PAIU-IAirEKTAUT    Pabtt 

The  spokesman  of  the  CDU/CSU  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  Dr.  Sduard  Ackermann,  sub- 
mits the  foUowlng  statement  In  behalf  of 
the  CDU/CSU  Parliamentary  Party  on  the 
rebuke  of  the  verdict  of  Karlsruhe  on  the 


Basic    Treaty    by    the    press    organ    "Neuea 
Deutschland": 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  by  vir- 
tue of  its  constitutional  competence  as 
guardian  of  the  constitution,  did  not  rtUe 
the  Basic  Treaty  constitutional  under  aU  cir- 
cumstances In  Its  verdict  of  July  31,  1973,  but 
only  within  the  framework  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion contained  In  the  reasons  for  the  deci- 
sion. 

All  constitutional  organs  are  legally  obU- 
gated  to  abide  by  thU  interpretation  in  the 
implementation  of  the  basic  treaty  and  to 
represent  it  without  qualification  withm 
and  without — especlaUy  towards  the  other 
party  to  the  treaty  and  its  interpretation 
which  Is  diametrtcaUy  opposite.  No  other 
state,  above  all  not  the  direct  party  to  the 
treaty,  may  accuse  this  Interpretation  of  be- 
ing in  contrast  with  the  treaty.  For  the  ODR 
ratified  this  treaty  In  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  could  only  be  implemented  by 
our  side  on  the  basis  of  an  Interpretation 
which  Is  In  keeping  with  the  basic  law  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  and  declared  bind- 
ing by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

After  Radio  Moscow  had  sounded  the  key- 
note for  communist  rebuke  of  the  verdict  by 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  on  August 
9,  1973,  the  SED  central  organ  "Neues 
Deutschland"  yesterday  published  Its  first 
criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  decision 
which  Is  In  essence  Identical  with  the  Mos- 
cow comment  and  In  part  even  verbaUy  iden- 
tical with  It. 

The  comment  by  "Neues  Deutschland" 
referred  to  the  communique  of  the  summit 
meeting  by  the  party  chiefs  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  which  took  place  on  the  Krlm 
Island  on  July  30  and  31.  1973,  and  which 
spoke  of  forces  that  "resist  International 
detente  in  the  spirit  of  the  'Cold  War'." 

On  this  statement  whose  deml-ofBclal  na- 
ture for  the  ODR  and  for  all  states  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  cannot  be  Ignored,  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  must  not  react  with 
silence.  It  Is  committed  to  the  duties  of  the 
constitution  as  weU  as  to  the  verdict  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not  be  si- 
lent In  the  fact  of — 

East  Berlin  and  Moscow  not  only  discard- 
ing the  verdict  of  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  as  Judicial  nonsense,  but  defaming  It 
even  as  "revenglst  interpretation  of  the  basic 
treaty"  which  should  be  "thrown  on  the 
Junkyard  as  trash  which  has  no  meaning  for 
history." 

East  Berlin  and  Moscow  speaking  of  the 
end  of  the  German  Reich  and  the  emergence 
of  two  new  states  totally  Independent  of 
each  other  under  International  law. 

East  Berlin  and  Moscow  trying  to  quaUfy 
recognition  of  the  InvlolabUlty  of  the  Inner- 
German  border  as  the  final  division  of  Ger- 
many dictated  by  International  law. 

East  Bwlln  and  Moscow  trying  to  sever 
the  Land  of  Berlin  from  Its  basic  ties  with 
the  Federal  R^ubllc  of  Germany. 

East  Berlin  and  Moscow  attacking  as  "rem- 
nants of  revenglam"  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany's  duty  to  watch  over  the  rights 
of  all  Germans  and  for  Germany  as  a  whole — 
a  duty  which  Is  dictated  by  the  basic  law 
and  which  has  been  reconfirmed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court. 

The  CDU'CSU  Parllanientary  Party  calls 
upon  the  Federal  Oovernnaent  to  Identify 
publicly  with  the  interpretation  of  the  basic 
treaty  made  binding  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Court  In  view  of  these  Impermls- 
aable  as  well  as  aggressive  communist  pro- 
nouncements. 

The  Federal  Government  must  flncdly  come 
to  speak  with  one  voice.  It  must  stop  pre- 
senting an  interpretation  of  the  basic  treaty 
in  keeping  with  the  basic  law  only  within — 
1.1.  towards  Parliament,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Court  and  the  German  public — 
while  accepting  without  contradiction  the 
diametrically  exposed  Interpretation  of  the 
other  party  to  the  treaty. 

The  Oovernment  Is  incurring  the  danger 
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of  being  Identified  with  those  forces  which, 
like  the  "Vorwarts" — after  all  the  SPD  party 
organ — which  waa  quoted  In  the  "Neues 
Deutscbland",  accuse  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court  of  "Judicial  narrow-minded- 
ness", "day-dreaming",  and  "self-deception 
and  halluclnatloiis". 

The  CDU/CSU  Parliamentary  Party  fur- 
ther calls  upon  the  Government  to  transmit 
to  all  states  and  to  the  organisations  of  the 
United  Nations  the  verdict  of  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Court  as  the  binding  Inter- 
pretation of  the  basic  treaty  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 


TRIBUTE    TO    S.    FRANK    RAFTERY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  American, 
a  man  who  has  achieved  a  position  of 
recognition  and  respect  among  his  peers 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

I  am  confident  that  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  could 
readily  cite  records  of  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  keep- 
ing America  strong.  Nevertheless.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  the  record  of  a  man 
who  I  feel,  personifies  love  of  country 
and  devotion  to  seru:e:  The  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
ers and  Allied  Trades,  AFL-CIO,  S. 
Frank  "Bud"  Raftery. 

"Bud"  Raftery.  listed  in  Who's  Who 
and  the  International  Blue  Book,  has 
demonstrated  his  concern  for  the  people 
of  America  in  areas  beyond  his  duties 
and  responsibilities.  He  has  served  on 
numerous  committees  to  further  many 
humanitarian  projects.  He  has  served 
on  the  fimd-raislng  committee  for  St. 
Ann's  Infant  Home  and  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Association.  He  was  a 
member  o  fthe  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Council,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Jobs  for  Veterans,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
African-American  Labor  Center,  on  the 
board  of  the  Asian-American  Labor 
Council  and  vice  chairman  of  the  His- 
tadrut.  the  National  Committee  for  La- 
bor Israel. 

In  1968,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Humanities  Award  from  the  Hebrew 
Academy  of  Miami,  Fla.  There  a  schol- 
arshio  in  the  department  of  humanities, 
was  established  in  his  name. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
awards,  including  a  special  award  from 
the  Job  Corps  honoring  his  activity  in 
the  Job  Corps  program.  Under  his  super- 
vision, his  union  trained  and  found  jobs 
for  hxmdreds  of  yoimg  men.  Many  of 
these  men  had  been  welfare  recipients. 
Now,  they  are  working,  tax-paying  cit- 
izens. He  is  the  recipient  of  a  national 
award  from  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil for  his  outstanding  contributions  to- 
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ward  safety  glass  legislation,  imple- 
mented in  28  States,  covering  85  percent 
of  the  population. 

In  addition,  he  Inaugurated,  without 
Federal  lunding,  his  organization's  suc- 
cessful L.Y.F.E.  program.  The  initials 
represent  labor,  youth,  fitness,  and  ed- 
ucation. Members  of  his  staff,  local  un- 
ions and  district  councils  search  out  the 
youth  of  America.  Local  programs  are 
then  established  to  direct  the  chosen 
young  men  toward  responsible  citi- 
zenship. 

Here  is  a  man  who  looked  at  his  own 
union  and  saw  workers  hurt  and  consum- 
ers being  jeopardized.  He  decided  to  do 
something  about  it  with  a  multipronged 
attack,  seeking  better  safety  devices  tind 
constuner  protection. 

Here  is  a  man  who  looked  at  condi- 
tions in  the  underprivileged  world — no 
jobs,  no  medical  care  and  little  hope — 
and  he  did  something  about  it. 

Here  is  a  man  who  put  together  unique 
cooperation  between  business  and  labor, 
young  and  old.  liberal  and  conservative 
and  he  put  It  together  in  a  way  that 
matters. 

His  present  positions  in  the  labor 
movement  are  far  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. However,  when  one  reviews  the 
committees  and  councils  he  serves  on,  it 
becomes  clearly  evident  that  "Bud"  Raf- 
tery epitomizes  a  responsible  labor 
leader. 

Through  his  good  works,  Mr.  Raftery 
has  shown  deep  sensitivity,  seriou'^ness  of 
purpose,  thoroughness  and  fairness.  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  state  in  this  his- 
toric Journal  of  the  Congress  that  Mr. 
Raftery  has  demonstrated,  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  the  highest  standards  of 
leadership. 
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PROSTHETIC  ADVANCES  ON  MEDI- 
CAL  FRONT 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  Newsweek  magazine  points  up 
the  excellent  advances  being  made  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  treatment 
of  persons  disfigured  by  injuries,  con- 
genital defects,  or  the  ravages  of  cancer. 
But  as  the  October  15  article  makes  clear, 
too  few  persons,  including  doctors,  are 
aware  of  the  availability  of  these  new 
prosthetic  organs. 

The  technique  was  developed  by  Denis 
Lee,  a  34-year-old  associate  professor  of 
art  at  the  University  of  Michigan  who 
also  serves  as  director  of  medical  illus- 
tration at  the  imiversity's  medical  center. 
According  to  Dr.  Reed  O.  Dingman,  chief 
of  plastic  surgery  at  the  university,  many 
of  those  suffering  from  disfigurements 
do  not  seek  help  because  they  are  un- 
aware of  Mr.  Lee's  prostheses. 

I  hope  the  following  article  will  give 
Incentive  to  those  who  have  known  the 
trauma  of  a  disfiguring  accident  or 
disease  to  seek  help  from  the  dedicated 
experts  at  the  University  of  Michigan: 
Tbx  ran  AxT  or  Savino  Fkcta 

When  Phil  Blough,  an  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
barber,  loat  the  little  finger  on  hla  left  hand 


in  a  farm  accident  25  years  ago,  he  didn't  feel 
particularly  handicapped — exce^it  when  it 
came  to  square  dancing.  "When  we  formed 
two  lines  and  met  in  the  middle,"  be  re- 
called last  week,  "the  women  wouldn't  even 
want  to  touch  my  hand  because  they  were 
afraid  they'd  hurt  It."  But  the  ladles  don't 
flinch  at  talcing  Slough's  hand  now  because 
it  is  equipped  with  an  artificial  finger  that 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  real 
thing  In  lx>th  texture  and  color. 

Slough's  new  finger  Is  the  creation  of  Denis 
Lee,  34,  associate  professor  of  art  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  director  of  medical 
illustration  at  the  university's  medical  cen- 
ter. During  the  past  two  yaart,  Lee  has 
fashioned  ears,  noses,  fingers  and  even  sa- 
tire faces  for  more  than  200  men  and  women 
disfigured  by  Injuries,  congenital  defects  or 
the  ravages  of  cancer.  While  the  use  of  pros- 
thetic organs  Isn't  new,  Lee  is  one  of  a  half 
dozen  craftsmen  who  apply  artistic  skill  to 
make  their  proetheses  suit  the  Individual 
features  of  the  patient. 

There  are  limitations  on  how  well  plastic 
surgeons  can  reconstruct  body  parts  out  of 
living  flesh,  bone  and  cartilage,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  human  ear.  Many  of  the 
artificial  parts  available  until  now  don't  fit 
e.xactly  with  the  patient's  features  and,  even 
worse,  have  a  telltale  waxy  appearance  that 
can  be  repellent.  "The  artistic  touch,"  says 
Dr.  Reed  O.  Dingman,  chief  of  plastic  surgery 
at  Michigan,  "that  Is  what  has  been  missing." 
At  Dlngman's  urging.  Lee  set  out  to  develop 
artful  prostheses  in  a  home  workshop  three 
years  ago  and  now  turns  them  out  with  a 
skUl  that  Rodin  would  admire. 

In  his  most  recent  case.  Lee  was  called  upon 
to  fashion  an  ear  for  an  18-year-old  youth 
whose  face  bad  been  badly  mangled  in  an 
auto  accident.  Once  the  surgeons  had  done 
what  they  could  to  reconstruct  the  patient's 
face,  Lee  made  an  impression  of  both  sides 
of  the  head,  using  the  same  gel-lU:e  substance 
dentists  use  to  get  impressions  of  teeth.  He 
then  poured  plaster  Into  these  Impressions, 
making  a  model  of  the  wound  site  and  of  the 
good  ear  on  the  other  side.  Working  from  the 
two  models,  Lee  carefully  sculpted  a  clay  ear, 
complete  down  to  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

After  the  finishing  touches  were  applied,  a 
plaster  mold  was  made  around  the  clay  sciilp- 
ture  Into  which  a  mixture  of  silicone  rubber 
was  poured  and  allowed  to  harden.  The  sill- 
cone  prosthesis  was  then  fitted  into  place  on 
the  youths  head,  trimmed  to  merge  with  the 
line  of  the  skull  and  fixed  with  a  strong  ad- 
hesive. Working  like  a  portrait  artist,  Lee 
next  applied  a  combination  of  red.  yellow  and 
blue  paints  containing  silicone.  When  he  had 
perfectly  matched  the  patient's  natiiral  flesh 
tones,  he  applied  special  sprays  to  bond  the 
paint  to  the  silicone  and  to  dull  the  natural 
sheen  of  the  prosthetic  material.  After  eight- 
een hours,  the  Job  was  done. 

MASKS 

Many  of  Lee's  patients  are  elderly  persons 
whose  ears  and  noses  were  obliterated  by  can- 
cer. Besides  ears,  noses  and  fingers,  Lee  also 
makes  "eye  assemblies,"  including  sockets 
to  hold  a  conventional  glass  eye,  and  lids  and 
lashes  made  from  the  patient's  own  hair.  His 
most  difficult  cases  have  been  persons  who 
have  tried  to  kUl  themselves  with  guns,  shat- 
tering their  faces  instead.  Working  from  pho- 
tographs, Lee  fashioned  assemblies  of  noses, 
eyes,  ears  and  mouth  Into  an  entire  face 
mask.  "It's  not  the  best  result,"  Lee  admits. 
"It's  bard  to  match  and  the  masks  are  hard 
to  keep  Ln  place.  But  it  really  makes  a  dif- 
ference." 

To  give  bis  work  a  lifelike  quality,  Lee  often 
paints  on  blemishes  and  freckles  to  conform 
to  the  patient's  complexion.  He  has  also  de- 
veIop>ed  a  sun-tan  lotion  that  a  patient  can 
apply  to  match  his  prosthesis  up  with  his 
own  tan.  The  proetheses  are  removed  each 
night  and  replaced  In  the  morning  with  a 
heavy  adhesive  that  permits  them  to  be 
worn  even  while  swimming.  Unlike  most  pros- 
theses, which  break  down  and  must  be  re- 
placed once  or  twice  a  year,  Lee's  creations 
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iBSt  two  Of  more  years  unless  they  become 
bleached  out  from  chlorine  In  swimming 
pools  or  discolored  by  heavy  exposure  to  sun 
or  smoke. 

Olven  the  hard-wearing  qualities  of  Lee's 
prostheses,  the  cost  doesn't  seem  exorbitant. 
TiM  university  charges  $400  for  a  nose  or 
ear,  •100  to  »200  for  fingers  and  $600  for  an 
eye  assembly.  But  unfortunately,  notes  Ding- 
man,  few  persons,  including  doctors,  know 
that  such  devices  are  avaUable.  "I  wonder, " 
Lee  adds,  "how  many  little  old  ladies  are  sit- 
ting at  home  now,  afraid  to  go  downtown  or 
to  church  because  they  have  lost  an  ear  or 
a  nose.  We  oould  help  them." 


CONCERNED  MINISTERS  FOR 
BUSING  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  I  have  addressed  the 
Congress  about  the  controversy  embroil- 
ing my  district  over  the  subject  of  court- 
ordered  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  the  public  school  system.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  thousands  of  petitions  I  have 
received,  along  with  other  Congressmen 
from  central  Indiana,  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  busing.  This  matter  is  very  emo- 
tional, and  people  feel  very  strongly  one 
way  or  the  other  on  it.  Not  wanting  to 
give  the  erroneous  impression  that  every- 
one in  my  district  is  against  busing,  and 
wanting  to  be  sure  that  the  proponents 
of  busing  also  receive  an  airing  of  their 
views  before  the  Congress,  1  am  pleased 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  article  printed  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Recorder  on  October  13,  1973. 

The  article  follows : 
Skek  100,000  SiCNATtmEs  on  PrrmoNS 

Moving  to  combat  destructive  fear-mon- 
gerlng  tactics  utilized  by  anti-busing  lead- 
ers, an  Interracial  group  of  clergymen  an- 
nounced this  week  plans  for  a  massive  cam- 
paign geared  to  rally  support  for  court- 
ordered  local  school  desegreatlon. 

The  ministers,  clearly  disturbed  by  efforts 
to  Impeach  Federal  Judge  S.  Hugh  DUlin, 
also  revealed  intentions  to  secure  100,000  sig- 
natures on  a  petition  supporting  him.  Dlllln 
has  been  the  target  of  an  Intense,  brow-beat- 
ing impeachment  conspiracy  since  ordering 
busing  of  over  9,000  students  for  Integration 
purposes. 

Terming  themselves  The  Concerned  Min- 
isters for  Busing,  the  group  was  activated  re- 
cently as  the  public  was  bllteed  by  busing 
foes  with  wide-spread  terrifying  rhetoric. 

In  their  opinion.  It  Is  time  to  move  against 
those  who  "are  attempting  by  hatred,  bigotry 
and  racism  to  undermine  the  Public  School 
Sjrstem  and  to  divide,  wreck  and  bring  down 
this  great  nation  of  ours." 

Their  strategy  unfurled  partially  during  a 
spirited  public  meeting  Sunday  night  at  St. 
John  Missionary  Baptist  Church  during 
which  they  issued  a  plea  for  those  "who  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers to  rise  up,  stand  firm,  and  support  com- 
pliance with  Constitutional  law." 

In  future  days,  the  Interdenominational  al- 
liance intends  to  conduct  a  series  of  c^en 
meetings  and  distribute  brochures  explain- 
ing its  support  of  court-ordered  busing.  Bro- 
chures will  be  passed  out  at  the  gates  of  the 
city's  Industrial  plants  and  "every  shopping 
center  In  the  city,"  the  ministers  declared. 

Spokesmen  openly  accused  leaders  of  the 
anti-busing  movements  of  exploiting  the  gen- 
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ulne  concerns  of  a  number  of  parents  for 
selfish  political  gain.  Their  aim,  spokesmen 
say,  is  to  destroy  the  myths  concerning  bus- 
ing. 

"Whites  have  organized  and  we  must," 
one  highly-regarded  black  minister  asserted. 
"Too  long  have  we  been  the  victims  of  mind 
poisoning  political  leaders  whose  thoughts 
are  only  of  the  next  election  and  not  our 
chUdren." 

A  statement  released  by  the  ministers 
said: 

"We,  the  Concerned  Ministers  for  Busing 
of  Indianapolis  and  vicinity,  hereby  issue  a 
call  to  the  citizens  of  this  community  to 
stand  firm  against  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing, by  hatred,  by  bigotry,  and  racism,  to 
undermine  the  Public  School  System  and  to 
divide,  wreck  and  bring  down  this  great  na- 
tion of  ours. 

"We  call  for  all  people  of  goodwUl  to  sup- 
port that  bedrock  of  our  democratic  society, 
the  Public  School  System; 

"We  call  for  all  who  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  founding  fathers  to  rise  up, 
stand  firm,  and  support  compliance  with 
Constitutional  law; 

"We  call  for  the  Congress  to  give  solid  sup- 
port to  our  federal  courts  and  their  deci- 
sions calling  for  busing  of  public  school  chil- 
dren as  a  means  of  Implementing  equality  in 
education. 

"We  are  unequivocally  committed  to  the 
principle  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  man  and  the  democratic 
concepts  embedded  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  We  are  clearly  aware  of  the 
sinister  motives  of  those  who  are  using  the 
school  transportation  program  to  stir  up 
racial  division,  bigotry,  and  hatred.  We  are 
well  aware  of  such  expressions  as  'It's  not  the 
distance.  It's  the  niggers'  and  It's  not  the 
busing.  It's  the  niggers. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights — the  right  to  equality  In 
education  Is  one  of  them. 

Ad  hoc  chairmen,  the  Reverends  Melvin 
Qlrton  and  Arthur  Johnson,  urged  interested 
citizens  to  attend  mass  meetings  scheduled 
for  Saturday  morning,  10  a.m.,  at  St.  John 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  17th  and  Martin- 
dale,  av.d  Sunday  night,  8  p.m.,  at  PYlend- 
shlp  Baptist  Church,  761  N.  Sheffield. 

Already  actively  engaged  in  the  CEunpalgn 
are  The  Reverends  William  A.  Dennis,  Urlas 
Beverly,  Oscar  HUl,  Thomas  Petty,  C.  V.  Jet- 
ter.  J.  E.  King,  N.  E.  Vincent.  W.  B.  Minor, 
J.  W.  Short.  A.  J.  Brown,  T.  Garrott  Benja- 
min. Arthur  Johnson,  James  Hawkins,  Willie 
D.  Copeland  and  Father  John  LaSauve. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  observe,  as  I  have 
before,  that  I  feel  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee owes  it  to  the  American  people  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Issue  of  busing,  in  order 
that  the  different  points  of  view  may  be 
expressed,  and  the  Congress  given  an 
opportunity,  If  the  committee  moves 
legislation  to  the  floor,  to  vote  it  up  or 
down.  How  can  we  say  that  we  are  ful- 
filling our  role  as  a  Congress  in  a  free 
democracy,  if  we  do  not  debate,  and  do 
not  give  the  people  a  chance  to  speak 
through  their  elected  representatives?  It 
seems  to  me  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  a 
national  forum  for  a  national  discussion 
of  this  Issue,  and  I  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GERALD  R.  FORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  13.  1973 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
selection  of  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford 
as  Vice-President-designate  has  been  ap- 
plauded unanimously  by  all  those  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  distin- 
guished and  accomplished  minority  lead- 
er. As  a  personal  friend  and  fellow  Mich- 
igan native,  I  have  known  Jerry  Ford 
as  a  forthright  and  honest  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  his  coimtry  and  his 
party.  The  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  diminished  by  his  departure. 

We,  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egation and  the  State  of  Michigan,  are 
rightly  proud  that  one  of  our  own  should 
be  called  upon  at  this  most  crucial  time 
in  our  history.  Having  worked  side  by  side 
with  him,  having  profited  from  his  lead- 
ership and  wisdom,  we  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  strong  character  and  in- 
tegrity which  this  msm  brings  to  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Congressman  Ford  showed  signs  of  his 
future  success  long  before  he  entered 
public  life.  Four  decades  ago.  on  the 
gridiron  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
he  was  a  3 -year  lettermtm.  A  member  of 
two  imdefeated  national  championship 
teams,  he  capped  his  career  in  1934  by 
being  named  the  most  valuable  player 
of  the  team. 

He  went  to  Yale  Law  School  and  grad- 
uated in  1941.  Four  years  of  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n 
preceded  his  return  to  Michigan  and 
private  law  practice.  S 

Proving  that  all  good  things  come  in 
threes,  in  1948  Jerry  was  honored  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Jaycees  as  outstand- 
ing young  man  of  the  year,  married  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  House,  the  Vice-President- 
designate  served  first  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  later  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  In  1957,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration  and 
helped  to  shape  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  were  later  to  usher  America 
into  the  space  age. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  Republi- 
can colleagues  recognized  his  special 
talents  and  in  1963  his  peers  tapped  him 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference.  In  the  following 
Congress  he  became  minority  leader,  a 
post  he  has  held  with  distinction  for  the 
last  9  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  but  Impossible 
to  list  all  of  his  achievements  or  for  that 
matter  adequately  convey  the  esteem  and 
respect  in  which  one  holds  him.  Perhaps, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Jerry  Ford  has 
been  a  good  friend  and  dedicated  public 
servant  who  Is  eminently  qualified  to 
bring  to  the  Vice-Presidency  the  strength 
and  confidence  that  our  coimtry  needs 
today. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  selec- 
tion and  hope  that  Congress  will  give 
the  nomination  its  approval  without  un- 
reasonable delay. 
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VFW    BACKS    HJl.     10851,    BRAILLE 
MARKINGS  ON   U.S.   CURRENCY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  today  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
support  H.R.  10851,  a  bill  which  Con- 
gressman Charles  Thone  and  I  recent- 
ly introduced  to  'provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a 
designation  in  braille  indicating  the 
denomination." 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  director  of  the  National 
Legislative  Service  of  the  VFW  and  res- 
olution No.  314,  as  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  VFW,  along 
with  a  copy  of  my  bill  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Record: 

VSTESAMS    OF    FOREIGN    WaSS, 

Waatiington,  DC,  October  12.  1973. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rabick, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  /'^\ 

Mt  Dzab  Mr.  Rarick:  It  was  with  ejttreiie 
gratification  we  noted  your  Introduction  of 
H.R.  10851  which  would  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  desig- 
nation In  bralUe  Indicating  the  denomina- 
tion. 

The  more  than  14,000  voting  delegates  to 
the  last  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  gave  us  a  man- 
date In  the  form  of  Resolution  No.  314,  a 
cgfjy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  to  seek  legislation 
(n  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Iden- 
tify by  braUle  markings  on  paper  currency 
through  the  $20  denomination. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  slnc4>  your 
BUI  fulfills  our  national  mandate,  rest  as- 
sured you  have  the  fuU  support  of  the  1.8 
million  members  of  V  J.W.  and  the  more  than 
600,000  members  of  our  Ladles  Auxiliary  in 
this  legislation  and  we  will  be  working  close- 
ly with  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  early  consideration  and  passage 
thereof. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards. 

sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stovcs, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

RxsoLunoN  No.  314 
loxNnncATioN  or  paper   money  for  tub 

BLIND 

Whereas,  blind  people  have  difficulty  In 
Identifying  paper  money  and  now  rely  on  the 
honesty  of  others;  and 

Whereas,  a  special  money  Identification  for 
the  blind  would  help  them  to  properly  handle 
business  transactions  and  aid  In  their  em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas,  such  Identification  would  make 
blind  people  feel  more  confident  and  take 
part  In  community  activities;  and 

Whereas,  Identification  of  paper  money  by 
braille  markings  In  the  corners  of  bills  is 
"^ow  In  use  in  Sweden  and  working  success- 
fully; now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  that  petition  the  proper  Government 
office  and  or  propose  a  bill  teefore  Congress 
to  make  this  a  part  of  our  UJ3.  currency 
system  for  denominations  Identified  by 
braille  markings  on  one  dollar  bills,  fives, 
tens  and  twenties  and  If  proven  successful 
then  further  Identification  of  larger  paper 
money  denominations. 

Adopted  at  the  74th  National  Convention 
of  the  Vtterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
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states  held  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Au- 
gust 17  through  24.  1973. 

H.R.   10851 
A  bill  to  provide  for  paper  money  of  the 
United   States  to  carry   a  designation  In 
braille  Indicating  the  denomination 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress    assembled,   That    (a) 
there  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  all  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  which  Is  printed 
after  January  1,  1975,  a  designation  In  braille 
Indicating  the  denomination  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for 
such  purp>ose  he  may  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  appropriate. 
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PUERTO  RICAN  VETERANS  FIND 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  BENE- 
FITS INADEQUATE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  Angel  Almedina,  a  young  Vietnam 
combat  veteran,  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Training  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  Civil  Rights,  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Forum,  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Puerto  Rican  Veterans.  Mr. 
Almedina,  while  recognizing  certain 
progress  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Federal  programs  for  Spanish-speaking 
Itveterans,  charged  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  not  equipped  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Viet- 
nam era  veteran  because  it  has  no  data 
on  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Like  we  blacks,  who  for  most  of  Amer- 
ican history  existed  as  "invisible  men," 
the  Puerto  Rican.  Chicano,  and  other 
Latinos  today  find  themselves  lost  be- 
tween the  classifications  of  "white"  and 
"other"  on  Federal  Government  data 
books.  The  result  has  been  a  neglect  of 
the  special  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

The  Spanish-speaking  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, like  his  black  brother,  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  yoimger,  poorer, 
and  less  equipped  to  return  to  civilian 
life.  In  this  time  of  inflation  and  a  job 
market  which  demands  ever  greater 
skills,  he  is  squeezed  between  rising  costs 
of  education,  and  the  stable  level  of  vet- 
erans benefits  which  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  afford  the  training  he  needs  to 
catch  up. 

In  his  eloquent  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Almedina  described 
the  special  problems  encountered  by 
Spanish-speaking  Vietnam  era  veterans 
such  as  himself  and  presented  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  Vietnam  era  GI 
bill  that  will  provide  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  Spanish  speaking  and  other 
Vietnam  era  veterans  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society.  I  will  read 
Mr.  Almedina's  testimony  into  the  Ric- 
ORD  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues : 
A  Statsmknt  on  Vixtnam  Era 
Vetkraks  BEwmra 

I  am  Angel  Almedina,  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  the  National  Association  for 


Puerto  Rlcan  ClvU  Rights,  and  Chairman  of 
Its  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  of  Puerto 
iUcan  Veterans,  and  am  the  Director  of  the 
National  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum's  Veterans  Op- 
portunity Center  for  the  Maryland/Virginia 
and  District  of  Columbia  area.  I  am,  In  addi- 
tion, a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Concerned  Veterans,  which  has  previously 
testified  before  your  Subcommittee,  and 
wboae  goals  and  efforts  we  support. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  wish 
to  read.  It  may  be  the  only  opportunity  for 
a  young  Puerto  Rlcan  Vietnam  Veteran  to 
testify  before  you.  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, we  are  honored  to  be  here  today, 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil  Rights,  the 
National  Congress  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Veterans, 
and  the  National  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum,  which 
constitute  three  of  the  largest  organizations 
In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  commiinltles  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  want  to  thank  you  and  your  com- 
mittee for  your  many  past  and  present  efforts 
on  behalf  of  veterans  In  general,  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.   In  particular. 

Our  community's  primary  concern  here 
today  Is  for  the  younger  generation  of  vet- 
erans who  served  in  Vietnam  or  durmg  the 
Vietnam  war  period.  In  particular,  we  wish 
to  reflect  some  of  the  concerns  of  the  many 
young  inierto  Rlcans  who  served  durmg  this 
period.  We  do,  however,  wish  to  note,  that 
many  Puerto  Rlcans  who  served  this  Nation 
during  previous  eras,  continue  to  face  many 
and  serious  problems  In  making  a  decent  liv- 
ing. In  finding  good  Jobs,  housmg,  health 
care,  and  other  needed  assistance  and  serv- 
ices. Most  of  us  Puerto  Rlcans  are  poor,  or 
live  on  the  thresholds  of  poverty.  Many  of 
our  young  men,  perhaps  the  overwhelming 
majority,  are  the  sons  of  veterans  from  pre- 
vious eras.  Most  of  the  older  generation  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  veterans  did  not,  or  were  not 
able  to,  avail  themselves  of  the  World  War  n 
O.I.  Bill  of  Rights — for  reasons  not  unlike 
those  facing  the  younger  generation  of  vet- 
erans. Just  as  the  older  generation,  who  loy- 
ally served  this  Nation  In  time  of  war,  but 
were  neglected  \n  their  readjustment,  in 
terms  of  services  and  benefits,  so  also  the 
danger  exists  that  history  will  repeat  Itself, 
and  that  the  new  generation  of  veterans 
will  be  equaUy  neglected.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Mr.  Patrick  E.  Carr  stated  that  "It  Is  a 
historical  fact  that  the  contribution  made 
by  those  who  wore  the  uniform  m  time  of 
war  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  aftermath." 
It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  veterans  from  the 
lower-income  backgrounds,  who  most  often 
served  m  the  Infantry  and  combat-type 
units,  are  the  quickest  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  society  and  the  government  whom  they 
served. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
Instituted  a  number  of  programs  and  services 
for  veterans.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanlsb- 
speaklng  veterans,  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
for  the  first  time,  funded  service  programs, 
one  for  the  Chicanos  through  the  O.I.  Forum, 
and  one  for  Puerto  Rlcans  through  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Forum  and  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Puerto  Rlcans.  These  two  thrusts 
came  very  late  In  the  battle  for  readjust- 
ment, however,  and  were  funded  late  last 
year.  It  Is,  nevertheless,  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Fortunately,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  provided  us  with  the  funds, 
has  been  coop>eratlng,  and  through  thetr 
encouragement  and  the  encouragement  of 
Vietnam  veterans  the  projects  are  well  un- 
derway. The  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum  Is  now  pro- 
viding services  to  veterans  m  ten  cities  In  the 
Northeast,  and  the  New  Jersey  Congress  Is 
working  at  several  sites  In  Its  State.  These 
programs  constltut«  the  Nation's  first  effort 
to  reach  out  to  the  veterans  of  the  Nation's 
second  largest  minority  group.  Although 
there  Is  much  debate  on  the  actual  niimber 
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of  Hispanic  Americans,  there  are  more  than 
11  million  of  us  In  the  country. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  racial- 
ethnic  data,  which  would  adequately  reflect 
the  number  of  veterans  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans who  are  Puerto  Rlcan,  we  have,  of 
course,  no  meaningful  way  of  determining 
how  many  of  us  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Ptates.  Until  recently,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  was  classified  under  the  three 
categories:  white,  black,  and  "other." 
Cblcanos,  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  other  Latinos 
simply  did  not  "exist."  Neither  the  Veterans 
Administration,  nor  any  other  Federal 
agency  have  the  kind  of  data  system  that 
could  assist  \xx  facilitating  regular  contact 
with  veterans  from  the  various  backgrounds, 
and  thereby  assist  In  the  planning  or  devel- 
opment of  service  programs.  For  example, 
the  Washington  Area  Veterans  Opportunity 
Center  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum  has  re- 
ceived a  list  of  "current"  Vietnam  veteran 
addresses. 

Subsequent  to  sending  out  several  thou- 
sand letters  to  Individuals  with  Spanish- 
surnames  taken  from  the  list,  the  majority  of 
the  letters  were  returned  with  the  "addresses 
unknown"  type  stamp.  As  an  Important 
sidelight  to  this  matter,  the  list  did  provide 
us  with  an  mdlcatlon  of  the  number  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  This  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  us.  In  view  of  the  high  rate  of 
infantrymen  among  the  Spanish-speaking. 
We  hop>e  that  In  the  near  future  we  will  be 
able  to  make  some  sound  estimates  In  the 
area.  We  do  want  to  note,  however,  that  many 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  not  "Spanlsh-sur- 
named" — many  of  \is  have  French  and  Eng- 
lish names,  as  well  as  Dutch  names.  The 
term  "Spanish-surname"  does  not  necessari- 
ly reflect  either  Hispanic-Americans  or 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

Most  young  Puerto  Rlcans,  like  Chicanos 
and  Black  people,  come  from  the  lower-In- 
come backgrounds.  Moat  young  people  from 
the  poor  or  lower  middle-Income  back- 
grounds were  subject  to  the  draft.  They  did 
not  have  the  money  to  be  In  college,  or  they 
did  not  have  the  deferment-type  Jobs.  The 
fact  that  the  average  age  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
Is  less  than  twenty,  would  Indicate  that  a 
larger  number  of  our  young  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  There  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  most  draft- 
eltglble  Puerto  Rlcans  of  the  past  ten  vara 
did  In  fact  serve  this  country. 

We  would  like  to  note  emphatically,  that 
most  of  our  young  served  honorably  and  did 
their  work  efficiently — in  spite  of  many  dis- 
couraging and  often  humiliating  conditions 
Imposed  on  us  as  members  of  a  small  minor- 
ity group.  Only  a  small  number  were  dis- 
charged under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tion, and  even  fewer  are  dishonorable  dis- 
charges. Many  of  the  latter  were  undoubtedly 
caught  In  the  tragic  net  of  a  discriminatory 
environment  and  the  other  circumstances 
that  makes  life  so  often  unbearable  to  a 
young  man  who  comes  from  a  racial  minor- 
ity group,  has  different  aspirations  and 
hopes,  and  grew  up  In  a  different  lifestyle 
and  culture.  It  Is  our  hope  that  sometime 
In  the  near  future.  Congress  will  have  the 
compassion  to  thoroughly  review  this  Issue, 
and  Initiate  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
redress  for  these  veterans,  whatever  their 
background.  Meet  of  the  "other  than  hon- 
orables"  have  done  nothmg  more  than  com- 
mit a  misdemeanor-type  offense,  which 
shoiild  not  be  subject  to  life-long  penalties 
in  terms  of  getting  a  Job. 

Many  of  our  young  vet«rans  returned  to 
civilian  life  with  high  hopes  and  great  ex- 
pectations. Their  exp>erlences  In  the  military 
provided  them  with  a  new  perspective  of 
the  "home  front."  Many  of  them  had  for 
the  first  time  Ijeen  outside  of  the  "barrio". 
Military  life.  In  spite  of  all  Its  connotations, 
gave  many  of  our  young  men  a  taste  and  a 
hope  for  the  "tetter  life."  The  conditions 
at  home,  however,  had  gone  for  the  worse. 
Prices— always  high  in  barrios — have  sky- 
rocketed  In  the  past  few  years,  especially 
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food  and  rent  prices.  Jobs  are  scarce,  and 
have  been  so  for  several  years.  Good  Jobs  are 
few.  Training  and  educatlonsd  programs  have 
been  cut  back  considerably.  Institutional 
training  and  educational  programs  cost 
dearly.  Supplementary  services  for  the  Span- 
ish-speaking are  very  limited.  A  number  of 
Job  areas  are  virtually  closed  to  us.  In  many 
cases,  the  only  thing  that  our  young  veter- 
ans get  Is  the  minimum  wage — which  Is  woe- 
fully Inadequate  for  most  urban  areas. 

In  short,  the  economic  squeeze  of  the  past 
few  years  have  hit  Puerto  Rlcans  very  hard. 
Unemployment  among  Puerto  Rlcans  Is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  Nation. 
Puerto  Rlcan  communities,  who  are  by  tra- 
dition moet  susceptible  to  labor  market  fluc- 
tuations, have  been  hit  very  hard.  Our  vet- 
erans came  home  at  a  very  unfortunate  eco- 
nomic Juncture.  They  are  too  old  to  partici- 
pate In  many  of  the  existing  education  and 
manpower  programs,  sponsored  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  And  they  acquired  no 
skills  that  are  readily  transferable  Into  clvU- 
lan-type  skills.  Where  are  they?  Many  are 
on  the  streets,  some  are  addicts,  others  are 
alcoholics,  still  others  are  alienated,  disap- 
pointed, frustrated.  They  were  not  reached 
by  the  Veterans  Administration,  nor  by  any 
other  agency.  Many  aspirations  and  hopes 
were  destroyed.  The  unpopularity  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  did  not  help  them.  Only  very 
recently  has  there  begun  an  attltudlnal 
change  towards  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 
This  change  Is  long  overdue.  In  short,  and 
leaving  aside  many  of  the  Incredible  events 
of  the  past  years,  the  Vietnam  veterans  have 
had  a  harsh  and  difficult  time.  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  veterans  have  had  to  face  these  and 
other  problems  besetting  them  as  veterans 
and  as  Puerto  Rlcans.  There  Is  a  massive 
problem. 

The  question  that  we  all  wish  to  address 
ourselves  to  Is  this:  How  can  we  assist  In 
both  capturing  and  capitalizing  upon  the 
talents  of  our  veterans,  especially  our  young 
men?  TTie  Nation's  answer  to  veterans'  needs 
has  been  the  O.I.  Bill.  The  latter  was  created 
to  facUltate  readjustment  and  open  oppor- 
tunities. A  review  of  the  condition  of  Span- 
ish-speaking veterans,  however,  or  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  In  general,  indicates  that  the 
Ql.  Bill  has  been  less  effective  than  the 
World  War  II  O.I.  Bill.  Fewer  veterans  are 
avaUlng  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered, 
the  level  of  participation  In  college  educa- 
tion Is  extremely  low,  when  compared  to  the 
rate  of  participation  by  non-veteran  high- 
school  graduates.  And  It  is  low  when  we  com- 
pare it  to  the  premium  placed  on  education, 
higher  education,  to  get  a  good  Job. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  who  would  say 
that  "apparently  these  veterans  are  satisfied 
with  the  Jobs  they  have."  There  are  others 
who  might  claim  that  "these  young  men 
simply  can't  qualify."  And  then  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  "those  veta  are  getting 
too  much."  We  can  only  say  that  few  are 
satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  a  permanent 
minimum  wage-type  situation;  that  everyone 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  post- 
secondary  education;  and  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran  Is  being  offered  even  less  than  the 
World  War  II  veteran.  The  issue  is  primarily 
one  of  economics.  Most  of  our  veterans  do 
not  have  the  money  to  make  It  on  the  O.I. 
BUI.  The  Q.I.  BlU,  as  It  Is  presently  consti- 
tuted. Is  not  an  mcentlve  for  most  of  our 
veterans.  It  Is  not  enough  for  covering  the 
costs  of  living  and  education.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  an  adult  to  live  on.  How  can  we 
expect  a  veteran  to  get  an  education  and 
live  on  the  O.I.  BUI  when  the  benefits  of- 
fered are  substantively  less  than  the  poverty 
levels,  than  the  national  standards  of  pov- 
erty. The  only  thing  that  a  veteran  can  do 
with  the  present  O.I.  BUI  Is  to  get  a  Job  and 
forget  about  an  education.  If  he  takes  a  part- 
time  Job,  then  he  may  sacrifice  bla  aca- 
demic standing. 

The  Vietnam  War  O.I.  BUI  Is  not  doing  its 
job.  It  aids  only  those  veteirans  who  can  get 
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money  from  elsewhere.  It  helpts  those  vet- 
erans who  are  from  the  better  Income  back- 
grounds. But  It  Is  not  an  incentive.  It  Is  an 
Investment  In  a  person  who  already  has  some 
money.  Any  other  veterans  who  seek  to 
make  It  on  the  Ql.  BUI,  have  too  eke  out  a 
living,  run  Into  debts,  are  constantly  wor- 
ried about  making  ends  meet.  Such  pros- 
pects, if  anything,  wUl  drive  many  a  young 
man  away  from  a  college  education. 

It  Is  our  smcere  hope  that  the  committee 
will  come  to  gnp>s  with  the  needs  of  otir 
veterans.  Such  needs  should  not  be  arbitrar- 
ily defined  or  set  aside  because  of  the  present 
economic  condition  of  the  Nation.  Surely,  if 
we  can  give  consideration  to  many  new  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments— under  general  revenue  sharing — ^to 
transportation,  water  pollution  control,  and 
other  Items,  then  this  Nation  can  also  begin 
to  look  at  new  Initiatives  for  Investing  more 
money  In  our  young  veterans?  After  all.  If 
we  can  think  In  terms  of  bUllons  of  doUars 
t(x  a  subway  m  Washington,  D.C.  and  for 
sewage  waste  disposal,  we  can  also  t>iinir 
about  giving  the  majority  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans  a  better  chance  to  get  an  education. 
This  kmd  of  capital  Improvement  program 
will  lead  to  better  employment,  more  taxes 
In  the  future,  and  other  social  benefits.  At 
least  some  good  wlU  come  of  It.  Unlike  with 
the  subways,  there  will  be  no  coet-overrun. 
As  for  sewage  disposal,  we  all  know  that  our 
ghettos  and  barrios  wUl  etUl  have  their  gar- 
bage removed  later  than  in  other  commu- 
nities. 

We  hc^>e  you  understand  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  be  provocative  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  We  just  very  firmly  hold  that  Increased 
mvestment  In  human  reeovirces  plays  a  very 
vital  role  in  buUdlng  our  society.  Investment 
In  Puerto  Rlcan  veterans  wUl  be  of  enor- 
mous value  to  our  communities,  who  need 
sklUed  and  educated  men  and  women.  An 
investment  In  veterans  wUl  greatly  assist  In 
our  communities'  development.  The  present 
level  of  beneflts  under  the  O  J.  BUI  Is  nothing 
less  than  an  Impoundment  of  opportunities 
for  our  veterans,  and  for  our  communities. 

What  kind  of  specific  actions  do  we  three 
national  Puerto  Rlcan  organizations  suggest 
to  Congress,  as  a  way  of  remedying  the  pres- 
ent  disadvantages  of  the  O.I.  BlU  of  Rights? 
Our  primary  concern  at  this  stage  is  In  the 
area  of  education.  Our  recommendations  do 
not  significantly  differ  from  those  of  the 
established  veterans  organizations  and  edu- 
cational associations  who  have  already  tes- 
tified before  this  subcommittee.  We  do  wish 
to  brlefiy  note  some  of  our  thoughts  on  this 
matter. 

(1)  Educational  Costs — The  direct  pay- 
ment of  tuition  to  schools  was  a  provision 
under  the  original  O.I.  BUI.  During  the  1940's. 
this  meant  that  the  offered  (600  covered  the 
cost  of  education  at  most  public  and  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Because  of 
racial  and  other  related  circumstances,  as 
well  as  Umlted  secondary  education  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Spanish -speakmg,  most 
Puerto  Rlcans  ooiUd  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  "opportunity."  Our  young  veterans  are 
In  a  better  position  with  regard  to  the  above 
circumstances — although  there  are  stlU  ma- 
jor and  significant  problems.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  tuition  payment  system  Is  absent, 
although  educational  costs  have  gone  up 
higher  than  many  other  costs  since  the  late 
1940's.  Last  year,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  represented  by  Mr.  Howard 
Holcomb,  testified  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Committees  that  the  aver- 
age Increase  was  above  300°"-,  since  the  post- 
World  War  n  period.  A  tuition  payment  sys- 
tem Is  needed,  and  consideration  needs  to 
be  given  to  offering  up  to  $1,500  to  the  vet- 
eran for  covering  educational  costs.  This  may 
sound  much,  yet  It  would  be  equitable.  Fur- 
ther. In  the  majority  of  Instances,  the 
amount  needed  for  educational  costs  would 
be  considerably  less  per  year. 

(2)  Cost-of-Llvlng — "The  present  level  of 
subsistence   benefits  are  clearly  Inadequate 
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If  they  are  meant  to  cover  both  living  and 
the  educational  costa.  Supplemented  by  a 
tuition  payment  system,  the  O.I.  BUI  would 
be  a  good  basis.  We  did,  however,  note  that 
the  present  level  is  below  the  various  na- 
tional standards  of  poverty.  We  thus  hold 
that  there  should  be  a  fair  Increase  in  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  In  line  with 
such  levels.  Making  available  to  the  veteran 
•75  a  week,  or  $300  a  month,  would  cover 
basic  living  expenses.  $300  should  be  the  base 
level  for  a  single  veteran.  Again,  considering 
the  fact  that  an  Individual  may  pay  $125  to 
•175  a  month  for  rent  alone,  the  Increase  Is 
not  an  extraordinary  one.  It  would  leave  him 
with  $125  to  $175  for  food,  transportation, 
and  other  basics.  The  subsistence  allowance 
should  be  annually  upgraded,  to  keep  in  Una 
with  the  rise  in  food  and  other  costs.  An 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase,  based  on 
the  consumer  price  Index,  for  example, 
should  be  Instituted  annually,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

(3)  Extension  of  Time  Limitation— The 
present  O.I.  Bill  contains  provisions  that 
limit  eligibility  to  within  eight  years  of  re- 
lease from  active  duty.  Many  of  oxir  vet- 
erans from  the  early  period  of  the  Vietnam 
War  wiu  no  longer  be  eUglble  for  any  educa- 
tional benefits.  These  veterans  were,  of 
course,  the  very  people  who  received  no 
counaelUng,  advice,  or  other  readjustment 
assistance.  Moreover,  until  very  recent  years, 
the  OJ.  Bill  level  of  benefits  was  extremely 
low— inltlaUy  It  was  $100  and  In  1970  It  was 
•175— simply  too  low  to  get  into  an  Institu- 
tion for  most  of  our  veterans.  In  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term,  there  was  no  "read- 
justment program"  in  the  early  and  mld- 
slxtles.  Our  veterans  were  not  even  contacted 
or  counseUed  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  o\ir  veterans  can  only  pursue 
their  educational  program  on  a  less  than 
haU-tlme  basis — mostly  because  of  family 
considerations;  others  will  need  to  get  a 
QED  or  other  educational  refresher  program 
before  they  will  be  able  to  enter  college  or  a 
technical  Institution.  It  Is  for  such  reasons 
that  the  delimiting  period  to  complete  edu- 
cation  or  training  should  be  extended  by 
several  years— by  six  to  eight  years— from 
the  date  of  separation  or  discharge  from  ac- 
tive duty. 

(4)  Extension  of  Entitlement— The  pres- 
ent OJ.  Bill  limits  the  months  of  entitle- 
ment to  a  maximum  of  36  months.  For  varl- 
ovis  reasons,  an  extension  of  this  entitlement 
would  be  of  value.  Many  of  our  veterans  en- 
ter a  program  of  education,  only  to  find  that 
there  are  no  career  opportunities  In  that 
field,  and  that  they  need  to  change  their 
major.  Others  transfer  from  the  community 
colleges  and  In  the  process  find  that  they 
need  to  pick  up  additional  coxirses  before 
they  can  get  their  degree.  StUl  others  find 
that  they  are  In  a  field  of  specialty  where 
they  need  additional  courses  In  order  to  enter 
a  desired  career.  In  each  of  these  cases,  a 
semester  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  de- 
sirable goal.  In  some  cases  an  individual  may 
need  to  take  two  semesters.  Others  have 
pointed  out  that  with  the  Increased  emphasis 
on  graduate  education,  a  person  interested 
in  acquiring  a  decent  career,  for  example  In 
education  or  counselling,  or  Some  technical 
field  win  need  additional  time.  Reduced 
funds  for  graduate  education  compounds  the 
problems  of  many  veterar.s.  It  Is  for  such 
reasons  that  we  suggest  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  adding  twelve  months  to 
the  present  entitlement. 

(5)  Disabled  Veterans  and  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation—The  World  War  n  and  Korean 
War  OI  BUls  provided  for  vocational  rebabU- 
Itatlon  benefits  to  veterans  who  had  a  dls- 
abUlty  as  a  result  of,  or  whose  disability  was 
significantly  aggravated  by  military  service. 
The  criteria  then  was  one  based  on  need 
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for  vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  a 
handicap  In  order  to  acquire  a  decent  Job. 
There  appears  to  be  a  difference  between 
what  disabled  Vietnam  era  veterans  receive 
under  vocational  rehabilitation  and  what 
the  Korean  and  World  War  II  era  veterans 
receive.  Vietnam  veterans  receive  less.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will  re- 
view this  matter  and  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective action,  to  Insure  that  disabled  Viet- 
nam veterans  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  previous 
wars  had  received. 

(6)  On-the-Job  Training — The  OJT  al- 
lowance presently  offered  to  a  veteran  Is 
geared  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  Indi- 
vidual veteran  to  undertake  training  by  sup- 
plementing hU  Income  during  the  period  of 
training.  The  Income  derived  from  such 
training  programs,  such  as  the  apprentice- 
ship programs,  are  very  often  below  that 
which  a  person  might  get  for  a  regular  Job, 
even  though  that  Job  might  last  not  as  long 
and  have  no  upward  mobility  opportunities. 
The  OJT  program  could  also  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  employers  to  hire  veterans.  The 
Veterans  Administration  and  others  strongly 
supported  an  increase  In  the  OJT  allowance 
last  year,  and  has  sought  to  contact  em- 
ployers for  more  than  100.000  positions  In 
this  area.  We  suggest  that  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  Increasing  the  level  of  the 
OJT  allowance  by  a  substantial  amount.  We 
also  hope  that  the  committee  will  support 
or  encourage  efforts  to  create  bUlngioal  ed- 
ucation programs  to  accompany  the  OJT 
thrust  In  areas  with  communities  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability.  The  mere  existence 
of  OJT  opportunities  will  be  of  little  help 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  veteran  if  he  Is  not 
fully  conversant  In  English,  or  has  limited 
English-writing  skUls. 

The  above  recommendations  or  siiggestlons 
constitute  some  of  our  concerns.  As  we  noted 
before,  they  do  not  diverge  greatly  from  those 
of  other  organizations  that  have  addressed 
this  committee  before  us.  The  only  exception 
perhaps  Is  the  last  recommendation  dealing 
with  OJT.  Our  basic  phUosophy  Is  that  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  should  be  offered  the 
widest  range  of  opportunities — real  oppor- 
tunities and  not  half-way  measures.  The 
World  War  U  veterans  were  offered  more — 
the  Vietnam  veteran  should  be  offered  even 
more  than  the  older  generation.  The  sons 
of  the  older  generation,  especially  In  our 
poorer  communities,  should  have  something 
better  to  look  toward  then  Is  presently  the 
case.  We  ask:  Is  this  too  much  to  ask  for 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran,  the  veteran  of  the 
most  unpopular  war  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States? 

We  thank  you  for  receiving  the  views  of 
the  three  national  Puerto  Rlcan  organiza- 
tions. 
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INCOME  TAX  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CKLtrOtLNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unprec- 
edented assigrnment  facing  this  House 
in  confirmation  of  a  new  Vice  President 
affords  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  assure 
that  the  highest  cfflceholders  in  the  land 
are  not  party  to  any  conflict  of  Interest. 

I  believe  It  is  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  nominee  submitted  to  us  be  re- 
quired to  reveal  all  of  his  tax  records  for 
those  years  he  has  held  either  elective 
or  appointive  ofBce.  I  am  making  this 
proposal  to  Chairman  Rodino,  and  my 


other  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  a  necessary  first  step  in  our 
confirmation  hearings. 

This  week  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  broaden  earlier  bills 
that  I  have  proposed  to  this  House  and 
make  income  tax  disclosure  a  require- 
ment for  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  confidence  in  Government  has 
never  been  lower  than  this  period  of  dis- 
honor and  disgrace  in  the  coimtry's  sec- 
ond highest  office.  We  should  all  imder- 
stand  by  now  that  there  is  no  requirement 
of  liigher  priority  than  full  assurance 
that  the  nominee  is  untainted  by  even 
the  remotest  contact  with  scandal. 

I  consider  disclosure  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  urge  that  the  necessary  steps 
be  taken  to  provide  these  documents 
early  In  the  hearing  process. 


WORLD'S  BIGGEST  NATIONS,  U.S. 
STATES,  AND  CORPORATIONS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  New 
York  and  California  were  independent 
coim tries  Instead  of  States  of  the  Union, 
they  would  be  the  ninth  and  10th  largest 
nations  on  earth,  exceeded  in  gross  na- 
tional product  only  by  the  United  States 
Itself,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Canada. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Repre- 
sentative Craig  Hosmer,  of  California, 
who  has  compiled  a  132-ltem  inventory 
of  the  gross  national  products  of  the 
world's  42  largest  countries,  50  U.S. 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  39  most  sizable  multinational  corpo- 
rate giants. 

The  world's  biggest  business  is  U.S.- 
owned  General  Motors  Corp.  It  is  No.  27 
on  Hosmer's  list.  Just  ahead  of  General 
Motors  in  annual  gross  product  are  Bel- 
glum  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Just 
behind  it  are  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  and  Rimianla. 

The  world  spanning  Brltlsh-Dutch- 
owned  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Corp.,  54th  on 
the  list,  is  the  chief  non-U.S.  business. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
handicapped  economically  by  overpopu- 
lation and  lacks  a  large  Industrial  base, 
according  to  Hosmer.  but  nevertheless 
comes  in  immediately  behind  California 
as  the  globe's  11th  largest  economic 
force. 

Due  to  a  concentration  of  governmen- 
tal activities,  gross  product  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  world's  89th 
largest.  It  exceeds  that  of  17  States,  one 
country,  and  25  corporations  on  the 
Hosmer  list.  The  pross  product  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  slightly  exceeds  Israel's 
GNP  and  is  just  under  that  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A  complete  listing  of  GNP's  Is  set  out 
on  the  accompanying  table.  Attention  Is 
directed  to  the  explanatory  note  and 
credits: 
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Orost  national  product    (GNP)    flgurea  for 

major  nations,  groaa  corporate  prodiLCt 
{GCP)  /or  multinational  corporations,  and 
gross  State  product  (GSP)  for  the  SO 
States  of  the  United  States* 

[In  bllllona  of  doUars  per  year] 

1.  United    States 1,162.0 

a.  Soviet   UnVon 688.0 

8.  Japan 379.8 

4.  West    Oermany 343.8 

6.  Prance 186.0 

8.  Britain 181.8 

7.  Italy   111.6 

8.  Canada 98.0 

g.  New  Tork  (VS.  State) 97.4 

10.  Caltfomla    (U.S.    State) 84.0 

11.  China  (People's  Republic) 82.6 

18.  IndU 69.  0 

18.  Poland  62.0 

14.  Texas    (U.S.    SUte) 49.8 

16.  nilnola    (U.S.   State) 45.9 

16.  Brazil    46.5 

17.  Pennsylvania  (UJ9.  State) 44.4 

18.  East  Oermany ._  43.3 

19.  Spam    42.2 

20.  Netherlands    40.8 

21.  Australia  40.  6 

22.  Ohio    (U.S.   State) 39.7 

23.  Czechoslovakia    36.2 

24.  Michigan   {VS.  State) _.  88.6 

25.  Belgium 83.0 

26.  New  Jersey  (U.S.  State) 31.9 

27.  General  Motors    (VS.) 80.4 

28.  Standard  OU   (NJf.)    {VS.).-.  30.3 

29.  Romania    28.8 

30.  Argentina    28.2 

81.  Switzerland 27.5 

32.  Florida    (VS.  State) 26.4 

33.  Massachusetts    (U.S.    State) 22.8 

34.  Yugoslavia    22.0 

35.  Ford  Motor   (UJ3.) 20.2 

36.  Indiana    (U.S.    State) 19.5 

37.  Denmark   19.0 

38.  Austria 18.8 

39.  South    Africa 18.2 

40.  Virginia    (U.S.   State) 18.0 

41.  Wisconsin    (U.S.   State) 17.3 

42.  Hungary 17.2 

43.  Missouri   (U.S.  State) 17.2 

44.  Georgia   (U.S.  State) 16.6 

46.  Maryland    (U-S.  State) 16.6 

46.  Washington   {VS.  State) 16.2 

47.  Louisiana    {VS.    State) 16.1 

48.  Iran... 14.  4 

49.  Minnesota   (VS.  State) 14.1 

60.  Norway    14.1 

61.  T\irkey 14.0 

62.  North  Carolina  (UJB.  State) 13.  9 

63.  Tennessee  (U.S.  State) 13.4 

64.  Royal  Ehitch/Shell 

(Brit/Dutch) 12.8 

65.  Connecticut  (VS.  State) 12.  3 

66.  Finland    12.0 

87.  Alabama  (VS.  SUte) 11.6 

68.  Venezuela  .  11.6 

69.  Oreece    il.e 

60.  Kentucky  (U.S.  State) 11.2 

61.  General  Electric   (UJ3) 10.2 

62.  Colorado  (UB.  State) 10.1 

63.  Iowa  (U.S.  State) 10.0 

64.  Chrysler   (U.S.)    9.6 

65.  South    Korea   9.6 

66.  IBM   (UJ3.) 9.6 

67.  Oklahoma   (U.S.  State) 9.3 

68.  MobU  Oil  (U.8.) 9.1 

69.  Kansas    (U.S.  State) 8.7 

70.  Texaco  (UB.) 8.  7 

71.  ITT  (UB.) 8.6 

72.  UnUever   (Brit/Dutch) 8.3 

73.  Oregon   (UB.  State) 8.1 

74.  South   Carolina    (UB.  SUte)..  8.2 
76.  Portugal    7.8 

76.  ChUe _-  7.69 

77.  Colombia . 7.36 

78.  ThaUand - _.  7.26 

79.  Egypt    _ __  7.26 

80.  Peru    7.11 

81.  Taiwan —  6.92 

83.  Westlnghouse  Bectrlo  (n.8.) .  6. 60 

83.  Westlnghouse  Electric  (UB.)..  6.65 
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84.  Mississippi  (UB.  Stete) 0.47 

85.  Oulf    OU    (UB.) 6.2 

86.  Arizona  (UB.  State) , 6.13 

87.  Arkansas  (UB.  State; 6.12 

88.  Israel    6.08 

89.  District  of  ColumbU   (UB.) 6.9 

90.  Standard  OU  (Calif.)    (UB.) 6.83 

91.  UB.  Steel   (UB.) 6.4 

92.  Nippon  Steel  (Japan) 6.  39 

93.  British  Petroleum  (British) 6.36 

94.  West  Virginia  (UB.  State) 6.  IB 

95.  Volkswagenwerk  (W.  Oer.) 6.08 

96.  Nebraska  (UB.  State) 4.8 

97.  Malaysia    4.64 

98.  Standard  OU  (Ind.)    (UB.) 4.5 

99.  Dupont  (U.S.)    4.37 

100.  PhUlps  Electric    (Dutch) 4.14 

101.  SheU  OU  (UB.  Subsidiary) 4.  08 

102.  Goodyear  Tire  (UB.) -_  4.07 

103.  New  Mexico  (UB.  State) 4.0 

104.  Utah  (U.S.  State) 4.0 

105.  Imperial  Chemical   (Brit.) 3.98 

106.  RCA    (UB.) 3.84 

107.  Siemens  (W.  Oer.) _.  3.76 

108.  BASF   (W.  Ger.). _.  3.68 

109^'Proctor  &  Gamble  (UB.) 3.61 

110.  Llng-Temco-Vought     (UB.) 3.51 

111.  Daimler-Benz  (W.  Oer.) 3.4 

112.  Maine   (UB  SUte) 3.4 

113.  Rhode  Island  (UB.  SUte) 3.39 

114.  British   Steel    (Brit.) 3.37 

115.  Hawaii  (U.S.  SUU) 3.33 

116.  Hitachi    (Japan) 3.27 

117.  Union  Carbide    (UB.) 3.26 

118.  SwUt    (UB.) 3.24 

119.  Bethlehem   Steel    (UB.) 3.11 

120.  MonUna  (U.S.  SUte) 3.1 

121.  August  Thyssen-Hutte  (W.  Oer.)  _  3.  06 

122.  Nevada  (U.S.  SUte) 2.91 

123.  New  Hampshire  (UB.  SUte) 2.81 

124.  North  Dakota  (UB.  State) 2.73 

126.  Parbwerke  Hoechst  (W.  Oer.) 2.69 

126.  Delaware  (UB.  State) 2.66 

127.  Idaho  (U.S.  State) 2.49 

128.  ISoelng    (UB.) 3.37 

129.  South  Dakota   (UB.  State) 2.15 

130.  Alaska   (U.S.  SUte) 1.7 

131.  Vermont   (U.S.  SUte) 1.7 

132.  Wyoming    (U.S.  SUte) 1.6 

•Nations  and  corporation  GNP  and  GCP 
figures  are  shown  in  1971  consUnt  prices. 
Official  1971  end-of-year  exchange  rates 
were  used  to  convert  gross  product  from  lo- 
cal currency  Into  doUars.  GSP's  for  the  60 
sutes  were  computed  in  1958  consUnt  dol- 
lars. The  figure  for  China  Is  for  1970,  the 
latest  date  avaUable.  The  1972  GSP  figures 
for  the  60  sUtes  were  extrapolated  from  1970 
exact  and  1980  projected  GSP  daU  provided 
by  Ray  Scheppach  In  his  book.  State  Projec- 
tions on  Gross  National  Products  (Lexington 
Books,  1972).  Edward  Knight  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Division,  Library  of  Congress,  helped 
us  prepare  the  1973  estimates  from  the  raw 
daU  provided  by  Mr.  Scheppach.  Ben  Craln 
also  of  the  Library  of  Congress  helped  to  ob- 
tain economic  sUtlqtlcs  for  various  foreign 
countries  and  multinational  corporations. 


GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  coNNxcnctTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
honor  to  particli>ate  In  the  Pulaski  Day 
parade  and  ceremonies  sponsored  by  the 
Connecticut  District  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  in  Hartford  on  Sunday, 
October  14. 

Thousands  of  Connecticut  residents 
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turned  out  on  a  beautifully  clear,  crisp 
autumn  day  to  attend  and  participate  in 
this  Important  event  held  to  commemo- 
rate and  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  patriot 
and  American  Revolutionary  War  hero 
Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  and  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  American  and  world 
civilization  made  by  the  Poles  and 
Polish- Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Connecticut 
District  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
in  commemoration  of  this  proud  day. 
Rksolction 

Honoring  today  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski,  the  great  Polish  patriot  and  the  hero 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  all  those  brave  men  who 
fought  on  numerous  battlefields  and  gave 
their  lives  In  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

We  pay  our  tribute  this  year  at  the  quln- 
centennlal  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ni- 
cholas Copernicus,  a  man  of  the  Renaissance, 
great  scientist,  astronomer  and  physician. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  expresses 
its  full  support  for  the  United  SUtes  and 
Western  European  proposals  calling  for  free 
exchange  of  people.  Ideas  and  information  as 
a  "way  towards  esUbllshlng  an  Interim  Euro- 
pean political  system",  leading  to  eventual 
freedom  and  Independence  of  the  East  Cen- 
tral European  Nations.  This  remains  our 
unalterable  objective  which  m\ist  be  reso- 
ulUly  pursued  toward  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions and  never  abandoned. 

TTie  new  ways  of  securing  world  peace  and 
undersUndlng  have  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out appeasement,  without  weakening  Amer- 
ica's moral,  economic  and  mUltary  strength 
at  the  same  time  not  deserting  her  aUles. 


ARMY  LEASING  CARS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  October  IS,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Germany  is  spending  at  least  $816,000 
this  year  to  lease  foreign-made  cars — 
many  of  them  at  a  higher  price  than  It 
would  cost  to  buy  them  outright.  The 
cars,  Volkswagens  and  Opels,  are  being 
used  as  sedans  for  officer  transportation. 

Of  the  total  $645,000  Is  for  a  contract 
under  which  the  Army  is  leading  150 
Volkswagens.  The  annual  cost  for  these 
Volkswagens  is  $4,300  per  vehicle.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  price  for  a  1973 
Volkswagen  on  the  German  market  re- 
tails from  about  $2,200  for  a  beetle  to 
$2,900  for  the  station  wagon  model. 

This  is  an  inexcusable  mismanagement 
of  tax  money.  It  does  not  take  a  financial 
genius  to  see  that  something  Is  screwy 
when  we  lease  a  car  for  more  than  It 
costs  to  buy  it.  This  year  our  Govern- 
ment paid  only  $2,678  for  fully  equipped 
compact  model  sedans  from  Detroit. 

The  Army  says  that  it  is  necessary  to 
lease  the  cars  because  there  is  a  shortage 
of  sedans  In  Europe.  First  of  all,  I  doubt 
that  such  a  shortage  really  exists  or  that 
it  Is  quite  as  pressing  as  the  Army  claims. 
The  motor  pools  In  Europe  are  full  of 
.leeps  and  small  trucks  that  can  take 
people  from  one  place  to  another,  if  that 
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Is  truly  the  problem.  But  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  sedans,  when  and  how  did  It 
arise? 

Other  questions  present  themselves.  If 
In  fact  there  is  a  shortage  of  sedans,  is 
this  the  most  cost-effective  way  of  meet- 
ing it?  Also,  is  this  the  only  program  in- 
volving leased  vehicles  by  our  military 
In  Europe?  I  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  look  into  these  and 
other  questions. 


SS  "ROBERT  E.  LEE" 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS.  1973 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  laimchlng  of  the  SS  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
Avondale  shipyards  took  place  in  my  dis- 
trict. Mr.  G.  Russell  Moir,  chairman  amd 
president  of  United  States  Freight  Co., 
and  owner  of  Waterman  Steamship  Co., 
and  operator  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  that  launching  which 
I  feel  cogently  advocates  the  necessity  of 
maintaining    a    strong    American-flag 
merchant  marine  fleet,  and  emphasizes 
the  role  of  the  LASH  ship  in  that  fleet.  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  address  in  the 
Record  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Today  Is  a  historic  moment  for  both  Water- 
man   Steamship    Corporation    and    United 
States  Flight  Ckimpany.  For  Waterman,  the 
launching  or  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Is  a  courage- 
ous, exhilarating  giant  step  Into  the  future 
of  ocean  transportation.  For  United  States 
Freight,   It  Is  a  reafflrmation  of  our  tradi- 
tional commitment,  in  fact  as  well  as  theory, 
to  the  principles  of  intermodal  transporta- 
tion. As  pioneers  of  truck-rail  coordination 
and  In  the  development  and  growth  of  piggy- 
back, we  view  LASH  as  a  natural  extension 
of  these  basic  operating  techniques. 

Together,  therefore,  both  Waterman  and 
UJ3.  Freight  are  embarking  upon  a  new  era  of 
International  cargo  service.  We  are  fortified 
by  the  knowledge  that  our  technology  Is 
among  the  finest  In  the  world,  that  It  la 
being  produced  by  a  labor  force  of  unsur- 
passed skills,  and  that  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration's LASH  program  has  received  .  .  . 
and  Is  continuing  to  receive  .  .  .  the  total 
backing  of  the  United  States  CJovemment, 
both  in  words  and  In  financial  support. 

The  development  of  LASH,  from  concept  to 
construction.  Is  a  significant  mllepost  In  UjB. 
maritime  history.  Hopefully,  It  also  will  be  a 
regenerative  force  for  ovir  merchant  marme 
Industry,  a  key  segment  of  the  nation's  trans- 
portation resources  whoee  problems  over  the 
years  have  been  well  documented. 4t  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  the  American  International  trad- 
ing community  to  assure  the  success  of  LASH 
by  providing  the  cargoe  that  will  make  it 
economically  feasible. 

Without  such  support,  even  the  finest 
technology,  the  most  masterful  applications 
of  labors'  skills,  and  the  assistance  of  gov- 
ernment, will  be  useless. 

For  the  past  ISO  years,  our  maritime  In- 
dustry has  compiled  a  record  of  historic 
"firsts"  unequalled  by  any  other  nation.  It 
was  American  IngenvUty  that  created  the 
famous  saUlng  packets  of  the  early  19th 
Century,  the  first  vessels  designed  primarily 
for  the  high-speed  transportation  of  cargo  In 
the  transatlantic  trades.  And  It  was  Amer- 
ican designers  who  first  conceived  and  built 
the  Clipper  ships  of  the  mld-19th  Century, 
those  taU-masted  greyhounds  of  the  sea 
Which  opened  faster  avenues  of  trade  be- 
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tween  our  East  and  West  Coasts  and  between 
American  and  Asian  markets.  And  we  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  magnificent  20th 
Century  technology  that  produced  roll-on/ 
roll-off  vessels,  container  ships,  Seabees, 
LASH  and  much  more. 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  a  history  such  as 
this.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  the  American 
merchant  fieet  should  be  handling  an  ever- 
decreasing  share  of  the  world's  seaborne  com- 
merce. Unfortunately,  It  is  all  too  true. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  total  world  volume 
In  1971  was  456.9  million  tons  of  which  Amer- 
ican ships  carried  24.3  million  tons,  or  6.3 
per  cent.  Yet  In  1962,  only  ten  years  before, 
world  volume  amounted  to  296.8  million  tons 
of  which  29.6  million  tons,  or  ten  per  cent, 
was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  Obviously, 
the  flow  of  world  trade  Is  away  from  U.S. -flag 
vessels,  creatmg  a  situation  that  Is  dangerous 
to  both  our  national  Interests  and  to  our 
maritime  Industry.  When  we  recall  the  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent 
In  the  past  10  to  15  years  on  the  vast  array 
of  shoreelde  and  floating  material  necessary 
to  move  waterborne  commerce,  we  cannot 
help  but  be  appalled.  We  have  created  and 
built  the  "better  mousetraps"  but,  seemingly, 
to  little  avaU. 

So,  while  we  gather  here  today  to  salute 
the  mgenulty  of  thU  vessel's  designers,  the 
skUls  of  the  workers  who  have  labored  long 
and  hard  to  reach  this  point,  and  the  dedi- 
cation and  vision  of  our  governmental  ad- 
ministrators, let  us  not  forget  that  the  ef- 
forts of  all  may  well  be  fruitless  unlese 
American  exporters  and  Importers  support  us 
with  the  cargo  they  control.  And  by  "\is", 
I  mean  the  entire  American-flag  cargo  fieet. 

Obviously,  the  complete  burden  should  not 
fall  on  our  foreign  trade  community:  trans- 
port management  and  union  leadership  are 
also  responsible  and,  quite  frankly,  it  will 
take  an  extraordinary  amount  of  good  will, 
common  sense  tmd  sublimation  or  Individual 
Interests  on  the  part  of  all  three  elements 
to  produce  a  common  accord.  The  Qovem- 
ment  already  Is  doing  Its  share,  and  more. 
Now  It  Is  up  to  us,  working  together,  to  uti- 
lize and  exploit  this  latest  product  of  Amer- 
ican technology  to  the  end  that  it  revitalizes 
and  strengthens  our  nation  and  the  mari- 
time indtistry.  It  could  well  be  our  last  op- 
portunity to  restore  the  health  and  prestige 
of  American-flag  shipping.  I  believe  It  can, 
and  must,  be  done. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
CEPTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   KEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  First  Annual  District  of  Coliunbia 
College  Republican  Congressional  recep- 
tion to  be  held  In  the  Cannon  House  cau- 
cus room  this  Wednesday,  October  17, 
from  4  to  6:30  p.m. 

The  District  of  Columbia  CoUege  Re- 
publicans represent  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive State  federations  In  the  Nation. 
Their  chairman,  Christina  M.  Kielich,  Is 
a  native  of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing.  Chris- 
tina has  revitalized  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CoUege  Republicans  since  her 
election  last  February.  Through  her  lead- 
ership, the  District  of  Columbia  College 
Republican  Federation  has  grown  25  per- 


cent in  the  past  3  months.  New  chapters 
have  been  started,  including  a  chapter 
at  Gallaudet  College,  making  GaUaudet 
the  first  college  Republican  club  for  deaf 
students  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  working  for  the  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Jersey  gubernatorial  cam- 
PE^gns,  the  District  of  Colimibia  College 
Republicans  have  in  the  works  a  great 
number  of  activities  to  help  build  a 
strong,  forward-looking  Republican 
Party  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

I  would  Like  to  encourage  all  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  attend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  College  Republican 
congressional  reception  on  Wednesday 
October  17,  from  4  to  6:30  pjn. 


A    MESSAGE    TO    THOSE    WHO 
CRITICIZE   AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NXW   HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  char- 
acteristic of  Americans  that  has  gained 
worldwide  acceptance  Is  a  notorious 
sympathy  for  the  underdog — any  under- 
dog. Another  characteristic,  not  as  well 
known,  but  nevertheless  entirely  apt  is 
the  tendency  to  want  to  help  those  less 
fortimate  in  almost  any  walk  of  life. 

Americans  through  their  government, 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  doing 
and  have  done  this  day  in  and  day  out. 
month  in  and  month  out,  year  in  and 
year  out,  over  the  pages  of  history  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
In  this  connection  the  following  article 
by  Ale.  Vernon  King  is  of  singular 
significance. 

Gun-TT? 
(By  Airman  1st  Class  Vernon  King) 
In  this  new  day  and  age,  Americans  have 
been  inoculated  with  a  false  feeling  of  guUt. 
There  are  those  who  believe  we  have  failed 
our  dream. 

We  are  caUed  capitalist  pigs,  meddlesome, 
greedy  ...  Is  America  guilty? 

Otir  ambassadors  are  murdered  .  .  .  Here 
at  home  dissenters  defy  our  laws  and  cause 
limitations  to  be  placed  on  our  freedom  .  .  . 
In   foreign   lands  Americans  are  scoffed  at. 
We  are  degraded  and  slandered. 
Some  hold  their  heads  In  shame  and  guilt. 
Inhumane  we  are  called. 
But  when  disaster  strikes  anywhere  In  the 
world — who  are  the  first  to  offer  aid?  Not  Just 
sympathy,    but    medicine,    food,    clothing, 
money  .  .  . 
Selfish  we  are  called. 

Each    year    mlUlons    are    contributed    to 
charity — from  the  average  American  citizens. 
But  what  other  nation  fights  wars,  some 
not  ours,  and  then  taxes  itself  to  restore  the 
wartorn  lands  of  the  enemy? 
Is  America  guilty? 
Our  New  World  ways  are  Jeered. 
But  m  less  than  200  years  we  have  carved 
a  mighty  nation  from  a  wilderness,  become  a 
sancttiary  of  freedom,  and  majestic  to  the 
world. 

Cynics  say  we  are  unethical  to  professional 
Standards  of  moral  conduct. 

But  In  200  short  yean  we  have  built  a 
nation  of  200.000  chvu-ches,  80,000  hospitals, 
180,000  schools,  3.600  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities, 100,000  libraries. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  chUdren  toUed  in 
the   factories  .  .  .  Criminals   were   tortured 
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,  ,  .  citizens  were  chained  In  dungeons  with 
no  hope  of  a  fair  trial  .  .  .  Debtors  were 
stripped  of  their  freedom  ...  No  man's  home 
was  his  castle. 

These  things  are  no  more  .  .  .  Thanks  to 
our  American  dream. 

la  America  guilty? 

Prejudiced  we  are  called. 

But  men  of  other  faiths  and  other  colors 
sit  In  our  Senate  and  Congress,  and  rule  from 
the  highest  Judicial  court  In  the  land. 

Is  America  guUty? 

There  are  200  million  Americans  who  have 
never  owned  a  black  slave,  or  any  slave.  They 
stem  from  a  million  ancestors  who  have  never 
owned  a  black  slave,  or  any  slave. 

There  are  200  million  Americans  who  have 
never  started  a  war,  or  envied  another  man's 
land  .  .  .  They  have  never  ransacked  a  na- 
tion, looted  a  stranger's  home,  or  forced  any 
man  to  bow  to  a  loser's  yoke. 

There  are  some  200  million  Americans  who 
have  never  scoffed  at  another  man's  Ood  .  .  . 
or  defiled  his  temples. 

There  are  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
btuied  In  foreign  soU — they  died  fightmg  so 
others  could  be  free.  Including  the  deserter 
and  draft-dodger,  who  cry  "America  is 
unjust  I" 

They  cry  "America  is  finished — the  dream 
is  gone." 

They  lie. 

MlUlons  of  Americans  still  live  with  their 
neighbors  In  peace  and  harmony.  Millions  of 
Americans  still  live  with  the  spirit  of  charity, 
with  compassion  In  their  hearts. 

Millions  of  Americans  stUl  pray,  pay  taxes, 
obey  the  law  and  govern  themselves. 

Cynics,  scoffers,  critics  .  .  .  say  what  you 
wUl  .  .  . 

America  pleads  NOT  GUILTY! 


DIFFERENCES  IN  COST  ESTIMATES 
OF  P-15   FIGHTER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Internal 
Pentagon  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  F-15  fighter  range  between  $7.8  bil- 
lion and  $9.7  billion,  according  to  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — GAO — report 
which  I  am  publicly  releasing  today. 
Last  March,  the  Washington-Star  News 
revealed  that  according  to  an  internal 
Pentagon  cost  estimate,  the  prlcetag  of 
the  F-15  would  be  21  percent  higher  than 
the  Air  Force  program  office  estimated. 
According  to  the  GAO  there  is  now  a 
$1.9  billion  difference  between  the  Air 
Force's  F-15  program  office  estimate  and 
an  Independent  estimate  done  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  There 
has  been  an  effort  to  update  the  esti- 
mates so  that  a  single-dollar  figure  can 
be  assigned  to  the  cost  of  the  F-15  pro- 
gram, but  no  final  reconciliation  has  oc- 
curred. It  Is  high  time  for  the  Pentagon 
to  determine  exactly  what  the  cost  of  the 
P-15  will  be.  While  I  welcome  Independ- 
ent estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
weapon  system,  at  a  certain  point  the 
Pentagon  must  decide  on  an  exact  esti- 
mate for  congressional  scrutiny. 

I  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  very  sus- 
picious that  the  Air  Force  is  trying  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  F-15  consciously 
nebulous  until  after  Congress  has  agreed 
to  buy  the  first  77  aircraft.  Congress  sim- 
ply cannot  make  a  valid  evaluation  of 
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the  F-15  program  until  we  know  how 
much  it  is  really  going  to  cost. 

This  $1.9  billion  difference  is  so 
enormous  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the 
usefulness  of  the  program. 

The  GAO  study  which  I  am  publicly 
releasing  today  cites  three  separate  esti- 
mates by  different  agencies  for  the  F-15 
program.  The  Air  Force  office  which 
actually  manages  the  project  beUeves  the 
cost  will  be  $7.8  billion,  independent  Air 
Force  evaluation  places  the  pricetag  at 
approximately  $8  billion,  and  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  indicates  that  the  plane  will  cost 
$9.7  billion. 

Both  the  independent  Air  Force  esti- 
mate and  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates are  so-called  parametric  studies 
which  attempt  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
weapons  systems  based  on  historical 
data.  The  GAO  does  not  endorse  any 
particular  estimate  but  does  criticize  the 
Air  Force  P-15  program  office  estimate. 

It  appears  that  "the  engine  estimate 
may  be  understated"  the  GAO  reports. 

The  GAO  also  urges  the  Air  Force 
project  office  in  charge  of  the  F-15  to 
"reevaluate  the  estimates  of  engines,  ini- 
tial spare  engines,  and  modular  require- 
ments." 

Apparently  the  current  Air  Force  esti- 
mate is  too  low.  but  neither  Congress  nor 
for  that  matter  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  aiu  idea  what  the  total  cost  of  the 
F-15  rfeally  will  be.  This  is  an  absurd  sit- 
uation which  must  be  resolved  immedi- 
ately. 


OVER  LEGISLATED 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or    MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  another 
report  that  the  Nation  is  experiencing  or 
can  expect  a  shortage  of  a  particular  ag- 
ricultural commodity,  natural  resources, 
or  Industrial  goods.  In  the  article  which 
follows,  Mr.  T.  E.  Larimer,  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Table  Rock  Gazette  of  Kimberllng 
City.  Mo.,  offers  his  opinion  on  the  basic 
cause  of  these  shortages  which  are  now 
threatening  to  disrupt  our  economy  and 
the  livelihood  of  our  people. 

Article  from  the  Table  Rock  Gazette  of 
September  27.  1973.  follows: 
OvEB  Legislated 
(By  T.  E.  Larimer.  Senior) 

Each  day  the  total  cost  of  government 
mcreases,  and  It  takes  another  bite  out  of 
the  takehome  pay  and  the  personal  Inde- 
pendence of  the  American  people.  When  the 
actions  and  growth  of  government  no  longer 
benefit  the  people  and  Instead  begin  to  dis- 
rupt and  dislocate  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
and  the  lives  of  the  people,  it  Is  time  to 
change  directions. 

There  seems  little  question  that  we  have 
come  to  a  turning  point  in  history.  Up  to 
now,  W8  have  been  a  nation  of  surpluses. 
We  have  had  the  most  productive,  vital  econ- 
omy in  the  history  of  nations.  Our  strength 
was  so  great  that  we  could  afford  waste  and 
errors  and  Inconsistencies  to  government's 
administration  of  Its  own  affairs  and  In  Its 
management  of  matters  affecting  the  basic 
economics  controlling  the  production  of  such 
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essential  things  as  food  and  energy  supplies. 
We  could  almost  afford  excessive  expansion 
In  public  welfare  programs  In  an  effort  to 
deliver,  at  taxpayer  expense,  the  good  life  to 
all  our  pepole.  We  could  tolerate  massive 
federal  deficits  that  would  have  sunk  most 
countries  and  have  brought  a  gradually  ac- 
celerating rate  of  Infiatlon  to  our  own.  But 
now  people  of  many  nations  haVe  become 
more  affluent  and  are  competing  for  the 
good  life.  In  a  shrinking  world,  there  Is  In- 
ternational competition  for  natural  re- 
sources. The  VS.  must  bid  for  these. 

Suddenly,  we  are  no  longer  self-sufficient 
in  the  vital  matter  of  supplying  ourselves 
with  essential  petroleum  products.  We  must 
Import  massive  and  Increasing  quantities.  We 
can  no  longer  control  the  cost  of  our  energy 
supply  and  hold  that  cost  at  a  low  level. 
Other  nations  are  wUUng  to  pay  more,  and  we 
must  bid  against  them.  Wo  must  export 
goods  to  pay  for  the  oU  which  we  buy  abroad. 
Among  our  most  important  exports  are  agri- 
cultural commodities,  for  which  there  Is  a 
growing  world  demand.  We  must  reverse  a 
40-yeaf  policy  of  limiting  our  farm  produc- 
tion to  hold  up  prices.  We  must  encourage  the 
planting  of  new  acres  and  the  production  of 
farm  commodities  for  sale  in  the  Interna- 
tional markeU.  Higher  demand  for  food  sup- 
plies wUl  mean  higher  prices  for  groceries  at 
the  local  supermarket.  Like  our  energy  sup- 
ply, our  food  supply  is  going  to  cost  more. 
Regardless  of  political  pressures,  there  is 
nothing  that  government  can  do  to  maintain 
the  tradition  of  cheap  energy  and  cheap 
food.  Record-high  world  demand  for  grain 
and  rising  grain  prices  Inevitably  mean  high- 
er prices  for  bread.  OveraU,  It  is  expected 
that  the  end  of  1973  wUl  see  food  costs  ris- 
ing from  18  to  22  per  cent  over  a  year  ago, 
and  food  prices  cannot  be  frozen  or  set  too 
low  by  price  controls  without  drying  up  sup- 
ply. We  have  seen  this  happen  In  the  case 
of  meat. 

Government  policies  must  change  to  en- 
courage American  business,  industry  and 
agriculture  to  produce  more,  not  less,  and 
those  policies  must  change  quickly.  There  are 
many  examples.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
maintain  stiff  price  controls  on  gasoline, 
heating  oU  and  other  petroleum  products 
at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  severe  shortage  of 
these  essential  fuels.  This  Is  certainly  not 
the  way  to  encourage  crude  oU  production  In 
the  XJB.  or  the  construction  of  new  refineries 
which  are  critically  needed  In  this  country. 
At  a  time  when  there  Is  worldwide  competi- 
tion for  all  natural  resources  and  for  markets 
In  which  to  sell  products.  It  makea  little 
sense  to  propose  federal  legislation  which 
would  cripple  U.S.  companies  operating 
manufacturing  and  marketmg  faculties  over- 
seas. These  companies  strengthen  markets  for 
American  goods  and  bolster  our  sinking  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Yet  such  legislation  Is 
proposed.  It  makes  little  sense  to  cripple  with 
regulations  the  Innovative  capacity  of  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  companies  which  once  led 
the  world  in  research,  development  and  In- 
troduction of  new  drug  products  and  which 
now  are  falling  behind  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies of  other  nations.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  regrilate  the  competitive  free  market  out 
of  existence — the  free  market  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  consimEier's  finest  guarantee 
of  the  greatest  volume  and  highest  quality 
goods  and  services  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

When  there  are  so  many  pressing  matters. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  the  machinery  of  the 
federal  government  to  be  stalled  endlessly  In 
Investigation  of  wrongdoing  by  those  In  gov- 
ernment who  thought  the  end  Justified  the 
means  used  to  reelect  a  President  Congrees 
could  better  spend  its  time  creating  construc- 
tive, consistent  policies  that  would  encourage 
the  great  engme  of  competitive  private  enter- 
prise to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  producing  the 
things  essential  to  the  quality  of  human  life 
and  the  progress  of  modem  civilization.  Jus- 
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tlce  sxirely  does  not  require  a  three-ring  clrcu* 
to  be  carried  on  for  a  year  or  more.  The  law- 
makers' time  would  be  better  spent  In  de- 
vising some  means  to  control  their  own 
spending  habits,  long  ao  profligate  as  to 
threaten  the  financial  secitrlty  of  every 
American.  And  so  the  story  goes. 

These  are  Just  highlights  of  some  of  the 
dislocations  In  our  national  life  In  which 
government  policies,  often  shaped  more  by 
political  thinking  than  reality,  have  played 
a  central  role.  Perhaps  It  would  be  too  much 
in  this  day  and  age  to  suggest  that  the  best 
government  Is  still  the  one  which  governs 
least.  But.  in  the  light  of  all  that  Is  happen- 
ing. It  seems  eminently  reasonable  to  state 
that  for  the  U.S.  a  better  government  would 
be  one  which  governed  at  less  cost  and  with 
more  regard  for  the  realities  of  the  world 
today  and  for  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem upon  which  every  person  in  the  United 
Sta*e«  depends  for  his  livelihood  and  hla 
future. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  8 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACBT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries—ICNAP — sat  by  and  watched  while 
haddock  was  overfished  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  slg- 
niflcant  source  of  inexpensive  protein  to 
feed  hungry  people.  Now  many  other  flsh 
stocks  in  the  waters  off  New  England  are 
In  serious  Jeopardy  of  the  same  kind  of 
depletion. 

Today.  October  15.  a  special  meeting 
of  ICNAP  will  convene  In  Ottawa.  Can- 
ada to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  to  significantly  reduce  the  in- 
creasingly high  foreign  fishing  effort 
which  Is  the  major  cause  of  this  deple- 
tion of  flsh  stocks.  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  a  letter  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  I  haiVe  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  emphasizing  the  gravity  of  this 
situation : 

OCTOBEB  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinges, 
Secretary  of  Stats, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAB  Mk.  Secretast:  We  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  strong  concern  over  the 
need  to  conserve  the  marine  resources  In 
the  Northwest  Atlantic.  The  fist  which  In- 
habit the  waters  off  the  New  England  Coast 
are  an  extremely  valuable  natural  resource 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Plsheries  prod- 
ucts are  an  excellent  and  Important  source 
of  protein,  and  we  must  protect  this  resource 
from  depletion. 

The  increasingly  high  level  of  commercial 
Qshlng  effort  by  other  countries  In  the 
waters  off  New  England  is  endangering  not 
only  the  current  population  of  flsh  stocks, 
but  also  their  ability  to  regenerate  to  previ- 
ous levels.  We  believe  steps  must  be  taken 
quickly  to  reduce  total  flshlng  effort  in  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  before  irreparable  harm 
is  done  to  the  flsh  stocks.  The  marine  re- 
sources off  our  shores  must  be  properly  con- 
served and  managed  In  order  to  guarantee 
for  the  people  of  the  world  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  protein  for  years  to  come. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  upcoming  Special 
Meeting  In  Ottawa  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF)    wm    deal   successfully    with    thU 
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problem.  If  the  meeting  falls  to  result  In  an 
agreement  to  reduce  flshlng  effort  to  a  level 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  and  regen- 
eration of  the  flsh  stocks,  then  we  believe 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
Independently  to  take  other  steps  to  pre- 
serve this  Important  food  source.  Even  a 
successful  outccane  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  for  which  we  fervently  hope, 
would  come  too  late  to  save  these  Important 
resources. 

We  would  appreciate  your  informing  the 
other  member  nations  of  ICNAP  of  our  posi- 
tion as  stated  In  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  KmtTBiT. 

US.  Senator. 
Okxbt  E.  Stttdos. 

Member  of  Congreaa. 
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AFTER  15  YEARS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  Pat  Houtz,  news  correspondent  for 
The  Birmingham  News,  in  the  Septem- 
ber 16,  1973  edition  of  that  newspaper 
reviews  the  achievements  of  the  Matshall 
Space  Flight  Center  In  Huntsville.  Ala., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Because  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  to  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. I  am  Including  this  significant 
article  In  the  Record  : 

AnxR    15    Teaks — MSPC   Reviews   Achieve- 
ments ON  Occasion  op  NASA  Bikthdat 

(By  Pat  Houtz) 
HtJNTSviLLE. — When  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  celebrates  its 
15th  birthday  on  Oct.  1  the  United  States 
will  have  orbiting  the  earth  every  90  minutes 
a  100-ton  space  station,  Skylab. 

Skylab  Is  the  baby  of  the  sprawling  Mar- 
shaU  Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville.  Mar- 
shaU  covers  1,800  acres  on  Redstone  Arsenal 
and  has  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Ingenuity 
and  genius  that  has  put  men  on  the  moon 
and  laboratories  in  space. 

Our  own  space  program  was  Jolted  into  ex- 
istence by  Russia  in  1957.  An  astounded  world 
that  year  was  Informed  that  the  U5.S.R  had 
launched  Sputnik  I — had  put  184  pounds  of 
scientlflc  Instruments  into  orbit  and  seri- 
ously challenged  the  U.S.  reputation  for  tech- 
nological superiority. 

A  month  later  they  laimched  another  Sput- 
nik— six  times  bigger  and  carrying  a  dog. 

Under  the  leadership  of  then  senator  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  a  bill  was  pushed  through  the 
U.S.  Senate  creating  what  was  to  become 
NASA. 

A  frantic  public  demanded  that  the  U.S. 
react  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Russia's  ac- 
complishments, so  NASA's  first  Job  was  to 
look  around  the  country  and  find  out  what 
brains  and  resources  were  already  on  the  Job 
in  the  rocket  business. 

The  acknowledged  leader  in  the  space  and 
rocket  field  was  at  HuntsvlUe — Dr.  Wemher 
von  Braun — with  his  team  of  German  sci- 
entists. NASA  was  quick  to  invite  Dr.  von 
Braun  und  his  team  aboard. 

The  team  was  working  for  the  Army  at 
Redstone  Arsenal — for  the  Army  Ballistic 
Missile  Agency — and  the  Army  was  not  anxl- 
0M8  to  let  them  go. 

In  1959.  NASA  made  another  attempt  to 
get  von  Braun  and  his  men,  and  this  time 
they  were  successful. 
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Home,  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  4,000-man  team 
transferred  to  NASA.  He  was  the  flrst  dlrectw 
of  the  Space  Center  at  HuntavlUe. 

More  than  5,000  civil  service  employes  now 
work  at  the  center.  This  Is  down  about  2  0oo 
from  the  peak  years  of  employment  In  1966- 
67. 

This  year  the  center's  annual  payroll  wui 
be  «100  mllUon.  There  are  also  2,000  con- 
tractor workers  employed  at  the  center  The 
total  value  of  the  Marshall  plant  at  Hunts- 
vUle  U  estimated  to  be  $400  million.  The  en- 
tire budget  for  Marshall  this  year  will  be 
about  $700  million. 

Marshall  has  always  been  the  biggest  in- 
stallation of  NASA  and  has  always  employed 
more  people  than  any  other  NASA  facility 
When  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  men  Joined 
NASA  ofBciaUy  In  1960,  they  already  had 
helped  regain  thU  coimtry's  space  and  tech- 
nological prestige.  On  January  31.  1968  they 
had  launched  Explorer  I.  It  was  hoisted  by 
the  Redstone  Rocket  which  had  been  de- 
signed as  a  military  weapon. 

When  the  team  moved  to  NASA  the  em- 
phasis was  to  buUd  rockets  that  were  prl- 
marUy  for  space  exploration  instead  of  for 
military  use. 

■nme  was  of  the  essence,  however,  and  Dr 
von  Braun  came  up  with  the  Idea  of  clus- 
tering eight  Jupiter  rockets  together  to  make 
one  giant  Saturn  rocket. 

The  center's  main  work  since  its  inception 
has  been  the  development  of  the  Saturn  fam- 
ily of  heavy  space  rockets.  The  largest  ever 
developed  at  HuntsvlUe  was  the  Saturn  V 
used  to  laimch  men  to  the  moon. 

The  flrst  sU  years  of  the  center's  existence 
were  devoted  almost  totally  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Saturn. 

Other  space  efforts,  for  example  the  Oemlnl 
and  the  Mercury  fUghts.  were  not  a  part  of 
Marshall's  work. 

The  Oemlnl  was  hoisted  by  Air  Force  Atlas 
and  Titan  rockets,  but  these  proved  to  be 
too  smaU  for  the  -^tlmate  goal  which  was 
to  build  a  rocket  that  would  be  heavy  enough 
to  launch  a  man  to  the  moon. 

The  credit  for  the  command  module  that 
is  lifted  by  the  Satums  goes  to  the  Houston 
Manned  Flight  Center. 

By  1966  Marshall  had  completed  most  of 
the  work  of  developing  the  Saturns  that 
would  be  used  in  the  ApoUo  (moon)  program. 
Several  other  Jobs  were  then  assigned  to 
the  center. 

Marshall  was  given  the  task  of  developing 
most  of  the  hardware  for  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram, most  Importantly  the  orbital  work- 
shop now  circling  the  earth. 

They  were  given  the  responslbUlty  to  de- 
velop the  manned  sun  observatory  known  as 
the  Apollo  Telescope  Mount,  the  airlock  mod- 
ule and  the  multiple  docking  adapter  which 
permits  aU  of  the  payload  elements  to  be 
Joined  together  as  a  single  unit  In  earth 
orbit. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  Marshall  sci- 
entists are  now  working  on  Saturn  programs. 
Much  work  time  at  Marshall  now  is  devoted 
to  the  Skylab  program  and  the  space  shuttle. 
Marshall  is  respKinslble  for  developing  sev- 
eral elements  of  the  new  reusable  launch  ve- 
hicle system  that  will  be  caUed  the  "shuttle." 
The  center  has  charge  of  the  booster  stage, 
the  main  engines  for  the  orblter  stage  and 
the  orblter  stage's  expendable  propellant 
tank. 

Some  of  the  scientists  at  Marshall  have 
been  working  on  study  and  preliminary  plan- 
ning associated  with  a  range  of  proposed 
future  space  program  elements  including 
highly  sophisticated  laboratories  and  tele- 
scopes. 

In  Huntsville,  work  is  also  being  done  on 
HEAO.  This  Is  a  series  of  High  Energy  Astron- 
omy Observations,  the  flrst  of  which  is  to 
be  launched  at  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Though  the  space  effort  began  as  a  "race" 
with  the  Russians,  a  whole  new  outlook  on 
space  cooperation  is  now  evident.  Marshall 
Is  providing  a  Saturn  IB  launch  vehicle  to 
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launch  American  astronauts  to  Join  Russian 
cosmonauts  In  space.  The  Russians  have  al- 
iMtdy  visited  MarshaU  and  discussed  plans 
for  the  rendezvous. 

The  Joint  venture  wlU  be  known  as  ApoUo- 
Soyuz  Test  Project  and  Is  scheduled  to  occur 
in  1975  or  1976. 

Another  project  now  underway  at  the  cen- 
ter Is  the  space  tug.  A  new  space  tug  task 
team  was  formed  at  Marshall  In  February 
1973  to  direct  all  planning  and  preliminary 
design  for  the  tug,  which  will  become  in 
effect,  a  third  stage  of  the  space  shuttle. 

WbUe  the  accomplishments  of  the  sci- 
entists at  MarshaU  are  easy  to  list  and  cata- 
log, it  Lb  hiLrd  to  assess  exactly  how  much 
the  program  has  meant  to  the  city  of  Hunts- 
ville and  to  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  have  been 
spent  here.  A  scientlflc  and  coamopolltan  so- 
ciety has  emerged  and  dominated  Huntsville, 
turning  it  Into  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  In  the  nation. 

Astronauts  walk  the  streets  of  HuntsvUle 
and  are  Icnown  to  many  by  their  flrst  tLames. 

Presidents,  kings  and  leaders  from  every 
part  of  the  world  have  come  to  Huntsville 
to  see  the  magniflcent  test  stands  and  have 
heard  the  roar  of  the  mighty  rockets. 

Huntsvllllans  have  had  their  homes  shook 
to  the  foundations  with  the  effect  of  a  small 
earthquake  as  the  Saturn  rockets  were  being 
tested. 

In  what  was  once  a  sleepy,  cotton  town, 
an  international  population  exploded  Into 
a  sophisticated  city. 

Huntsville  calls  Itself  the  Rocket  City,  The 
Space  Capital  of  the  Universe,  The  City 
Where  Space  Began  and  many  other  titles 
that  Indicate  the  pride  the  citizens  take  in 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  at  Marshall. 

There  have  been  many  halr-ralslng  and 
nervous  moments  during  these  years  of  spec- 
tacular accomplishments,  but  there  is  one 
great  source  of  Justiflable  pride. 

A  Saturn  has  never  failed.  Every  Satxirn 
venture  has  been  a  mind-boggling,  dazzling 
success. 

Marshall's  baby  has  been  perfect. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HR.  9681 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    IXOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  takes  up  consideration 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  tomorrow.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  Insure  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies to  those  States  with  a  very  high  an- 
nual growth  rate,  such  as  my  home  State 
of  Florida. 

Basically.  H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act,  intends  all  petroleum 
products  to  be  allocated  at  100  percent  of 
1972  purchases.  However,  any  product 
allocation  program  grounded  on  a  single 
base  purchase  year  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  growth  of  population, 
industry,  and  automobiles.  Therefore,  it 
would  benefit  nongrowth  or  static  States, 
but  be  detrimental  to  growth  States  such 
as  Florida. 

Florida's  population  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  6,000  new  families  a  week,  or  4.26 
percent  a  year.  According  to  the  1970 
census.  Florida  was  the  second -fastest 
growing  State,  with  a  10-year  growth  of 
37.1  percent.  During  the  past  5  years, 
gasoline  consumption  In  Florida  has  gone 
up  9.5  percent  a  year,  dlesel  oil  consump- 
tion has  grown  an  average  17  percent  a 
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year,  and  consumption  of  No.  2  heating 
oil  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  5  percent  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  economic 
and  i>opulation  growth  being  experienced 
within  the  State,  Florida  plays  host  to 
some  25  million  tourists  each  year,  and 
much  of  the  State's  economy  is  directed 
to  serving  these  visitors.  The  Florida  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  expecting  even 
more  tourists  than  usual  this  winter  be- 
cause of  the  Impending  fuel  shortage  and 
the  colder  weather  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  two  winters  in 
Florida  have  been  much  warmer  than 
normal,  and  thus  an  allocation  of  100 
percent  of  1972  purchases  would  not  be 
suflQcient  If  we  only  had  a  normal  winter, 
much  less  a  colder  than  normal  winter. 
With  the  large  growth  of  Florida  and 
the  warm  winters  of  the  past  2  years,  a 
100  percent  allocation  of  heating  oil  and 
gasoline  at  1972  levels  will  not  nearly 
suffice  to  serve  Florida's  needs. 

Therefore.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  those  provisions  of  H.R.  9681 
which  outline  the  criteria  for  adjusting 
the  allocation  system.  My  amendment 
will  Insure  that  States  which  are  experi- 
encing strong  population  and  industrial 
growi-h  will  receive  adequate  supplies  of 
refined  petroleum  products  to  maintain 
their  growth  level.  My  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Amendment    to    H.R.     9681.     as     Repobteo, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  FLORmA 
Page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  "and"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "or  (ill)  and  population 
or  Industrial  growth,  and". 


WHITE  HOUSE  RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OEZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  IS.  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  my  wife  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  were  pleased  to  attend 
worship  services  at  the  White  House.  The 
speaker  was  our  colleague,  Congressman 
William  Hudnut  of  Indiana. 

The  sermon  was  exceptionally  fine.  It 
was  relevant,  thought-provoking,  and 
challenging.  It  contained  an  excellent 
coverage  of  key  elements  of  President 
Lincoln's  faith  and  made  a  most  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  congregation's 
worship  of  God. 

President  Nixon  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  such  worship  serv- 
ices possible  and  Congressman  HuDNtrr 
deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  out- 
standing sermon,  the  text  of  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  herein  so  that  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  share  its  mes- 
sage. 

The  message  follows : 

Lincoln's  Rzxigion 

First  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  for  inviting  me 
to  worship  with  you  this  morning  and  lead 
our  thought  and  prayer. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  last  January  as 
a  freshman,  one  of  the  more  senior  Mem- 
bers Introduced  himself  to  me  and  asked 
what  I  used  to  do  "In  real  life".  I  replied  that 
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I  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Whereupon 
he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head  and  ex- 
claimed, "Good  night — you  preachers  are 
really  taking  over  thU  place."  To  which  I 
replied,  "Tea.  that's  right.  There  are  nve  of 
us  and  only  289  of  you  lawyers." 

WeU.  even  though  I  am  a  Congressman, 
I  am  stlU  a  minister.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
once  had  to  remind  the  President  of  this. 
Back  In  March,  when  my  wife  and  I  were 
here  for  a  worship  service  and  were  going 
tlirough  the  receiving  line  afterwards,  the 
President  introduced  me  to  the  presiding 
clergyman  with  the  remark,  "You  know,  this 
man  used  to  be  a  minister."  Somewhat  taken 
aback,  I  responded,  "Well,  Sir.  I  still  ami" 
Somewhat  taken  aback  himself,  the  President 
replied.  "You  are?"  To  which  I  rejoined: 
"Yes.  Sir.  Just  because  I  beat  a  Democrat 
doesn't  mean  I  was  defrocked!" 

When  a  group  of  Congressmen  were  here 
about  a  month  ago,  I  noticed  that  the 
famous  Lincoln  portrait  that  had  been  posi- 
tioned over  the  fireplace  In  the  State  Dining 
Room  was  missing.  I  assumed  It  had  been 
taken  down  to  be  cleaned,  but  upon  taqulry, 
discovered  that  it  had  been  moved  over  here 
to  the  East  Room  where  more  people  could 
see  it.  Knowing  that  It  would  be  here  this 
morning,  and  realizing  that  this  would  be 
the  flrst  worship  service. in  this  room  since 
the  portrait  was  hung  here,  I  decided  to  talk 
about  the  religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Would  It  not  be  appropriate,  I  asked  my- 
self, to  deal  with  such  a  subject  for  would 
It  not  present  ua  virlth  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  moral  foundations  of  democracy 
and  find  some  common  ground  on  which  we 
could  all  stand  this  morning,  regardless  of 
denominational  afflllatlon  or  political  party? 
Lincoln's  religion  was  rooted  In  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  an  Intensive 
life  of  prayer. 

He  once  said  of  the  Bible:  "It  Is  the  best 
gift  Ood  has  given  to  man,"  and  he  knew  It 
through  and  through.  Not  only  were  hla 
speeches  steeped  In  biblical  phraseology,  but 
his  whole  way  of  thinking  was  profoundly 
biblical. 

He  also  consistently  sought  God's  guidance 
through  prayer  whenever  he  wanted  to  pass 
through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political  tide- 
waters to  stand  on  bedrock.  He  appreciated 
God  as  "our  refuge  and  our  strength,  a  very 
present  help  In  time  of  trouble."  The  popu- 
lar Image  of  Lincoln  In  the  White  House  as 
a  man  of  prayer  had  solid  basis  In  fact.  "I 
have  been  driven  many  times  upon  my 
knees"  he  said  to  his  newspaper  friend,  Noah 
Brooks,  "by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

Lincoln  has  been  called  "a  Christian 
without  a  creed"  because  he  expressed  the 
fruits  of  Christian  living  with  rare  integrity 
and  charm  even  though  he  never  belonged 
to  the  Institutional  church.  Consider  some 
examples : 

There  was  his  humor,  which  he  used  to 
reduce  the  self-assertion  of  the  ego.  whether 
It  was  his  or  others.  "Why  don't  you  laugh?" 
he  once  asked  his  Cabinet  when,  after  read- 
ing them  a  selection  from  a  contemporary 
humorist,  he  looked  up  to  see  a  circle  of  un- 
smiling faces.  "If  I  didn't  laugh  under  the 
strain  that  Is  upon  me  day  and  night,  T 
should  go  mad.  And  you  need  that  medicine 
as  well  as  I." 

There  was  his  humility.  He  did  not  take 
himself  too  seriously.  Much  of  his  spiritual 
greatness  lay  in  the  way  he  could  hold  to 
strong  moral  positions  without  the  usual  ac- 
companying self-rlghteousneas  or  smugness. 
He  often  mentioned  his  desire  to  serve  as 
"a  humble  Instrument  In  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty." 

There  was  his  gratitude,  his  capacity  to 
say  thanks  and  count  his  blessings.  He  knew 
how  to  say  thanks  to  God — "We  have  been 
the  recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of 
heaven,"  he  once  reminded  the  American 
people:  and  he  knew  bow  to  say  thanks  to 
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men:  "Thanka  to  all,"  he  said  after  a  great 
victory  made  possible  by  the  heroic  sacrlflce 
of  brave  soldiers  in  the  field,  "Thanks  to  all. 
For  the  great  Republic,  for  the  principle  It 
lives  by  and  keeps  alive,  for  man's  vast 
future,  thanks  to  all." 

Again,  there  was  his  compassion.  He  was 
»  very  loving  man.  There  was  nothing  mean 
about  him. 

He  had  a  magnanimity,  a  greatness  of 
spirit,  that  truly  exemplified  the  love  of  Ood. 
See  It  m  his  First  Inaugural;  "We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained. 
It  m\ist  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection." 
And  see  It  In  his  Second  Inaugural:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  . .  ." 
He  possessed  qualities  of  forbearance,  for- 
glvingness.  kindness,  patience  and  chari- 
tableness that  evoked  a  universally  loving 
and  trusting  response  from  the  American 
people,  and  enabled  Tolstoi  to  call  him  "a 
Christ  In  miniature." 

And  another  fruit  of  his  religion  that  we 
might  note  was  his  courage.  His  faith  freed 
him  from  fear.  A  high  and  unshakable  re- 
solve, an  Invincible  hope,  an  Indomitable 
spirit,  characterized  him.  When  times  were 
tough,  he  did  not  give  up.  As  he  said  to  the 
special  session  of  Congress  In  July  1861,  after 
the  disaster  at  Bull  Run:  "Let  us  renew  our 
trust  In  Ood  and  go  forward  without  fear." 
There  was  an  heroic  quality  about  him  that 
was  contagious,  and  that  helped  carry  the 
nation  through  a  tragic  time. 

But  If  Lincoln's  religion  was  rooted  In 
things  like  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
his  practice  of  prayer,  and  If  It  expressed 
itself  in  visible  characteristics  like  humor, 
humility,  gratitude,  compassion  and  courage. 
It  centered  on  certain  key  concepts — and  I'd 
like  to  mention  three. 

First,  there  was  his  concept  of  "thU  na- 
tion under  Ood".  the  sublime  phrase  he 
coined  wbUe  speaking  at  Oettysburg.  Lin- 
coln was  rescued  from  fanaticism  by  his  per- 
ception that  all  men,  rulers  and  ruled  alike, 
occupy  a  position  subordinate  to  their  Crea- 
tor. He  never  fell  Into  the  trap  of  idolatry. 
He  never  made  a  god  out  of  the  nation  or 
himself  or  a  particular  point  of  view. 

Lincoln  did  not  deify  himself  because  he 
held  an  Important  position.  Undoubtedly, 
he  would  have  appreciated  the  story  about 
the  16th  Century  English  bishop,  reformer 
and  martyr,  Hugh  Latimer,  who  was  Invited 
to  preach  before  King  Henry  VIII.  Latimer 
kept  marveling  to  himself,  "Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful I'm  going  to  preach  before  the  Kmg  of 
England?"  But  then  he  heard  a  still  small 
voice  within  saying,  "Latimer.  Latimer,  re- 
member— you're  going  to  preach  before  the 
King  of  Kings."  Such  an  awareness  of  the 
transcendent  sovereignty  of  Ood,  before 
whose  throne  the  nations  rise  and  pass  away, 
is  necessary  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  moral 
decay,  both  personal  and  national. 

Every  time  I  sit  in  the  House  chamber  and 
see  the  words  engraved  above  the  Speaker's 
chair,  "In  Ood  We  Trust",  I  am  reminded 
that  an  indispensable  part  of  out  heritage  is 
that  we  believe  our  nation  must  rely  on  Ood. 
Said  Lincoln: 
^  "...  It  Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
men,  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the  over- 
ruling power  of  Ood,  to  confess  their  sins 
and  transgressions  in  humble  sorrow,  yet 
with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance 
will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon;  and  to  recog- 
nize the  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  history, 
that  those  nations  only  are  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord." 

The  value  of  the  concept,  "this  nation  un- 
der God",  is  that  it  supplies  a  corrective  to 
the  tendency  to  idolize  the  nation  by  equat- 
ing God  with  America,  or  the  American  way 
of  life,  or  American  foreign  policy.  Lincoln 
was  always  conscious,  as  every  truly  religious 
person  Is,  that  bis  own  country  must  stand 
before  the  Almighty's  bar  of  Judgment.  I 
have  heard  religion  prized  because  it  provides 
an  underpinning  for  "our  way  of  life".  I  have 
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heard  democracy  equated  with  Christianity 
and  Ood's  cause  with  America's.  People  who 
make  this  equation  do  not  appreciate  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  worship- 
ping Ood  and  domesticating  Him.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  looking  upon  Him 
as  the  Lord  of  all  nations,  and  regarding  Him 
as  the  ally  of  one.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  afllrmlng,  "My  country  for  God",  and 
boastmg,  "Ood  for  my  country".  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  making  ours  a  na- 
tion "under  Ood"  and  making  a  god  of  our 
nation.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
humbly  praymg.  as  Lincoln  did,  that  we  may 
be  on  Ood's  side,  and  self -righteously  assert- 
ing that  He  is  on  ours. 

Such  humility  can  help  save  us  from  the 
tyranny  that  mevltably  results  when  the 
State  or  a  ruling  oligarchy  wlthm  it  Is  dei- 
fied. We  need  the  concept  "this  nation  under 
Ood"  to  keep  us  from  becoming  a  government 
of  men  Instead  of  a  government  of  laws,  and 
In  the  long  run,  from  becoming  a  divine  right 
of  kings  type  of  autocracy.  As  Professor  John 
Hallowell  observed  in  his  fine  book  on  "The 
Moral  Foundation  of  Democracy": 

".  .  .  this  Is  the  issue  which  sharply  sepa- 
rates the  totalitarian  states  in  the  modern 
world  from  the  democracies.  The  totalitarian 
state  is  made  possible  only  by  the  denial  of 
a  higher  allegiance,  and  ite  totalitarian  char- 
acter arises  from  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  sphere  of  human  life  over 
which  no  political  control  may  legitimately 
be  exercised.  Democracies  recognize  that 
there  are  aspects  of  human  life  which  the 
State  may  not  legitimately  control:  and  that 
recognition  has  its  roots,  when  it  is  recog- 
nized, in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Above  the  authority  of  the  State,  there 
Is  the  authority  of  God,  and  this  U  precisely 
what  the  totalitarian  states  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge." 

A  second  important  concept  of  Lincoln's 
religion,  besides  "this  nation  under  Ood", 
Is  the  Immortal  sentence  from  his  Second 
Inaugural:  "With  flnnnesa  In  the  right  as 
Ood  gives  us  to  se«  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  In."  His  em- 
phasis Invariably  fell  on  domg  what  was 
right  as  Ood  gave  him  to  see  It.  The  country 
boy  who  once  walked  miles  from  hia  New 
Salem  store  in  order  to  reimburse  a  cus- 
tomer, the  youth  who  came  to  be  known  as 
"Honest  Abe"  because  he  went  to  great 
pains  to  clear  a  debt  that  a  partner  had  con- 
tracted, at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power  kept 
remtodlng  the  American  people  that  govern- 
ment was  the  public's  business,  that  polit- 
ical pragmatism  must  yield  to  political  mo- 
rality, and  that  doing  the  right  as  Ood  gave 
him  to  see  the  right  should  never  be  aban- 
doned for  the  sake  of  political  expediency. 
"With  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right ..." 

What  Lincoln  was  suggesting,  it  seems  to 
me,  Is  that  we  should  never  fence  off  govern- 
ment as  an  unmoral  field  but  rather.  In  the 
words  of  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  "treat 
the  whole  area  of  government  as  a  vital  part 
of  ethical  life  which  we  should  try  to  conduct 
on  the  highest  possible  level."  Lincoln  held, 
to  a  deep  set  of  moral  values  so  that  In  the 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  public  life  where 
success  was  all  too  often  Identified  with 
wealth,  power  and  fame,  such  things  as  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  fidelity  and  compassion  could 
become  the  constituent  elements  of  our 
national  self.  "America  Is  great  because 
America  is  good,"  DeTocquevllle  is  reputed 
to  have  written  In  his  astute  study  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  more  than  a  century  ago, 
"and  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good,  Amer- 
ica will  cease  to  be  great."  The  faults  people 
see  In  their  government  are  frequently  the  re- 
flection of  their  own  moral  failures,  and 
what  we  always  need.  If  the  regenerative 
powers  of  democracy  and  of  the  human 
spirit  are  to  win  great  victories  In  the  con- 
tinual moral  struggle  that  Is  going  on  with- 
in each  of  us  and  within  society,  Is  that 
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commitment  of  which  Lincoln  spoke  to  do- 
ing the  right  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see  it. 

The  third  phrase  of  Lincoln's  that  we  can 
use  as  a  touchstone  for  our  thinking  is  taken 
from  an  address  he  delivered  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Senate  at  Trenton  in  1861  where  he  spoke 
of  America  as  Ood's  "almost  chosen  people." 
Lincoln  profoundly  believed  that  Ood  works 
In  history  in  general,  and  was  at  work  in 
American  history  In  particular.  He  called 
God  the  "Great  disposer  of  events." 

He  believed  in  a  sovereign  Ood  who  cared 
enough  about  his  creation  to  become  in- 
volved In  it — who  wanted  to  work  through 
bla  children  to  build  more  Justice  and  more 
peace  and  more  love  Into  a  needy  world.  For 
Lincoln,  God  was  not  remote,  but  very  near 
at  hand,  very  much  an  Influence  In  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  This  was  his  bedrock  faith. 
"That  the  Almighty  does  make  use  of  human 
agencies  and  directly  Intervenes  In  human 
affairs,"  he  said,  "Is  one  of  the  plainest  state- 
ments in  the  Bible.  I  have  had  so  many  evi- 
dences of  His  direction,  so  many  Instances 
when  I  have  been  controlled  by  some  other 
power  than  my  own  will,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
that  this  power  comes  from  above." 

Like  the  prophets  of  old.  Lincoln  under- 
stood history,  not  as  a  series  of  unconnected 
events,  but  as  the  working  out  of  Ood's  will. 
He  often  said,  "the  will  of  Ood  prevails."  He 
had  a  prophetic  view  of  history,  and  he  saw 
the  entire  American  panorama  in  terms  of 
Ood's  Judgments  and  mercies.  "The  Judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  al- 
together," he  said,  quoting  Scripture. 

Lincoln  believed  that  American  history  and 
democratic  government  were  intertwined 
with  the  will  of  Ood.  He  spoke  of  America 
as  "this  favored  land",  and  of  the  founding 
of  our  country  as  "a  great  promise  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world  to  all  time."  He  referred 
to  democracy  as  "the  last  best  hope  of 
earth."  He  believed  that  America  was  an 
elect  nation  destined  to  further  Ood's  plan 
for  mankind.  We  are  "God's  almost  chosen 
people" — the  word  almost  being  necessary  to 
save  us  from  the  fanatical  nationalism  we 
have  already  touched  upon,  the  word  chosen 
l)elng  useful  to  Indicate  our  special  role  in 
history,  our  special  calling  In  the  world. 

Lincoln  expressed  the  American  dream  of 
"a  new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  His  vision  represented  a  later 
flowering  of  the  17th  Century  conception  of 
New  England  as  God's  new  land  of  promise 
Lincoln  updated  this  feeling  of  manifest 
destiny.  He  understood  the  Civil  War  as  a 
testing  of  the  ancient  Puritan  faith,  and  the 
new  nation  In  which  it  had  Issued,  a  testing 
in  which  he  himself  was  involved.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  the  nation  under  God  would 
emerge  from  its  agonizing  trial  with  a  "new 
birth  of  freedom."  God's  purpose  would  work 
Itself  out,  even  In  the  midst  of  crisis,  and 
America  would  move  forward  into  history 
proving  that  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

This  was  Lincoln's  hope.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  his  dream  fulfilled.  Perhaps  It  never 
was,  and  never  will  be.  But  It  was  a  great 
vision  he  had,  a  great  cause  he  espoused,  a 
great  faith  he  held.  And  if  we.  a  century 
later,  can  learn  from  him  and  Iteep  that 
faith  of  his  intact,  then  we  wUl,  I  leel  con- 
fident, with  all  the  problems  and  ct^llenges 
we  face,  become  better  human  bel&gs  and 
build  a  better  nation.  ' 

Let  us  bow  in  prayer:  O  God,  we  want  to 
live  out  our  days  under  Thee  and  make  ours 
truly  a  nation  "under  Ood".  Save  us  from  the 
Idolatry  of  making  a  god  of  our  particular 
country  or  creed  or  party  or  race  or  way  of 
life  or  point  of  view.  Keep  us  ever  mindful  of 
Thy  transcendent  sovereignty  and  Thy  benef- 
icent providence.  And  grant,  O  most  merci- 
ful Father,  that  In  our  day  and  generation 
we  may  achieve  something  worthy  of  Thee, 
so  that  when  we  pass  Thy  banner  on  to  our 
children,  they  will  receive  It  with  pride,  and 
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ve  will  be  able  to  rest  from  our  labors  se- 
cure In  the  knowledge  that  we  have  built 
constructively  and  served  faithfully.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS  AT  PRESENTATION  OF 
PROFILES  IN  COURAGE  AWARD 
OP  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  LODGE, 
B-NAI  BHITH  TO  THE  REVEREND 
THEODORE  M.  HESBURGH 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  own  remarks  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Ninth  Annual  Presentation  of  the 
Profiles  in  Courage  Award  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Lodge,  B'nai  B'rlth,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  the  Reverend  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  award  was  presented  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  September  13,  1973.  by  the 
Honorable  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  former 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
United  States. 

Also  participating  in  the  awards  cere- 
monies were  Daniel  H.  Shear,  President 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Lodge,  and  Mace 
Brolde,  Immediate  past  president  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedj'  Lodge. 

My  remarks  follow : 

RxiiARKS  or  Congressman  John  Bkademas 
(D-Ind.),  Ninth  Anitvu,  PacsENTATiON, 
Paonuts  D*  Courage  Award  or  John  F. 

KiNNXDT     LODOX,      B'NAI     B'RrTH,      TO      REV. 
Thxodoui   M.   HXSBiniOH,    C.S.C.,   PRISmCNT, 

UKTVKasiTT  or  NoTRK  Dame,  Skptxmbek  13, 
1973,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  I  rise  to  address 
you  tonight  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  story, 
which  some  of  you  may  know,  about  the 
advertisement  run  in  a  local  newspaper  by  a 
small  bank  In  Tel  Aviv.  It  went  like  this, 
"We  may  not  be  as  big  as  Chase  Manhattan, 
but  with  us  you  have  'mlshpocheh'!" 

And  that's  really  Just  how  I  feel  here  to- 
night, among  members  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  among  "mlsh- 
pocheh". 

For  aU  of  us  who  are  present  for  this  oc- 
casion share  some  warm  memory  of  President 
Kennedy  and  feel  an  abiding  resi>ect  for  this 
extraordinary  leader  In  the  life  of  our 
country. 

And  we  share,  too,  a  common  conviction  of 
the  enduring  significance  for  America  of  the 
high  standards  represented  by  the  persons 
described  In  Pre^dent  Kennedy's  famous 
book,  Profiles  in  Courage. 

It  Is,  I  think,  uncommonly  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  be  gathered  at  this 
time  for  the  presentation  of  the  "Profiles 
In  Courage  Award". 

For  the  events  of  recent  months  and  weeks 
and  even  days  have  produced  examples  for 
all  the  world  to  see  both  of  the  heights  of 
personal  courage  and  nobUlty  and  the  depths 
of  personal  corruption  and  irresponsibility. 

For  what  must  touch  the  hearts  and  rnin^ji^ 
of  all  peoples  everywhere  who  believe  in  hu- 
man freedom  has  been  the  extraordinary 
series  of  events  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union 
these  last  weeks  and  in  particular  the  public 
statements  of  Solzhenltsyn  and  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

Who  knows  now  what  wUl  happen  to  these 
brave  spokesmen  for  human  dignity?  Tet 
whatever  may  happ>en.  so  long  as  we  know 
the  meaning  of  the  courage  which  It  is  the 
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purpose  of  our  gathering  this  evening  to 
recognize,  we  shall  praise  the  names  of  Sak- 
harov and  Solzhenltsyn. 

But  contrast  if  you  will,  the  words  and 
actions  of  these  men  with  the  spectacle  of 
shame  the  United  States  has  witnessed  over 
the  last  several  months.  For  we  have  been 
learning  dl  something  brand  new  in  Amer- 
ican political  history,  something  never  before 
seen:  a  calculated  attempt,  involving  the 
White  House  itself,  to  imdermine  the  legiti- 
mate processes  of  our  Constitutional  system 
of  government. 

Men  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  resorted  to  spies  and  the  ^paratus 
of  espionage  In  a  campaign  for  the  highest 
ofllce  of  the  land,  violated  the  law  in  han- 
dling millions  of  dollars  of  campaign  money, 
and  engaged  In  a  deliberate  effort  to  use  the 
apparatus  of  the  Federal  government  to  sup- 
press dissent  to  their  policies.  Critics  be- 
came enemies. 

Wliatever  Watergate  means,  it  Is  surely  no 
profile  in  courage. 

And  it  ought,  I  think,  to  surprise  no  one 
that  for  the  people  who  became  Involved  In 
Watergate,  the  sole  purpose  of  {>olltlcs  was 
to  obtain  and  retain  power.  They  are  people 
with  no  sense  whatever  that  there  Is  a  moral 
purpose  to  politics — the  purpose  of  Justice. 

And  here  my  mind  turns  back  to  that  first, 
booming  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  who 
warned  in  tones  written  as  If  for  today: 

"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God, 
ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 

"To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me?  Saith  the  Lord:  I  am  fuU 
of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat 
of  fed  beaste;  and  I  delight  not  In  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats. 

"When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread 
my  courts? 

"Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  Incense  Is 
an  abomination  unto  me;  the  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I 
cannot  away  with;  It  is  miqulty,  even  the 
solemn  meeting. 

"Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soul  hateth;  they  are  a  trouble 
unto  me;  I  am  weary  to  bear  tbem. 

"And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands, 
I  wm  hide  mlno  eyes  from  you:  yea,  when 
ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood. 

"Wash  you,  make  you  clean:  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil. 

"Learn  to  do  well:  seek  Judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed.  Judge  the  fatherlees,  plead  for 
the  widow." 

The  man  to  whom  we  do  honor  tonight  Is, 
in  my  view,  very  much  like  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  whose  voice  we  so  much  need 
to  hear  in  our  land  today. 

For  I  know  no  American  who,  by  both 
word  and  deed,  has  more  fully  and  vigorously 
committed  himself  to  the  search  for  Justice 
In  our  country  than  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh of  Notre  Dame. 

I  have  known  Father  Hesburgh  for  many 
years  now,  as  both  a  constituent  and  friend. 

His  career,  as  you  must  know,  has  been 
extraord  Inary . 

As  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  for  over  21  years,  he  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  dean  of  major  American 
university  presidents,  and,  through  his  Imag- 
ination and  diligence,  has  help>ed  create  in 
the  plains  of  northern  Indiana,  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  of  excellence. 

Moreover,  the  list  of  activities  In  which 
Father  Hesburgh  has  been  and  is  engaged  In 
public  service,  as  distinguished  from  his  re- 
sponsibilities at  Notre  Dame,  is  really 
extraordinary. 

He  has  been  the  Vatican  representative 
at  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board  and 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid,  president  of  the  International 
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Federation  of  Catholic  Universities  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Policy 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 

Even  today,  he  serves  on  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, the  Boeu-d  of  Trustees  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Aca- 
demic Coimcll  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
for  Advanced  Theological  Studies  In  Jerusa- 
lem. 

And  he's  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  too. 

But  I  suppose  what  many  of  us  are  most 
familiar  with  is  the  magnificent  service  that 
Father  Hesburgh  gave  this  country  as  a  mem- 
ber, for  fifteen  years — since  Its  Inception  In 
1967 — of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  as  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mission for  1969  to  1972. 

He  served,  I  may  say,  on  the  Commission 
by  appomtment  of  four  Presidents — Presi- 
dents Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon. 

He  has  been  awarded  honorary  degrees  by 
44  colleges  and  universities,  the  latest  of 
which,  I  am  proud  to  add.  was  my  own.  Har- 
vard University,  earlier  this  summer. 

The  list  of  the  awards  that  he  has  re- 
ceived for  the  public  service  he  has  ren- 
dered Is  nearly  as  lengthy,  and  I  here  note 
ony  one,  the  highest  civilian  honor  In  the 
United  States,  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  which 
he  received  from  President  Lyndon  b'.  John- 
son In  1964.  Said  President  Johnson  In  pre- 
senting the  medal  to  Father  Hesburgh,  "His 
strong  moral  resolve,  his  deep  sense  of  Jus- 
tice and  his  faith  \n  what  our  country  can 
be  have  made  his  contribution  an  outstand- 
ing one.  He  has  influenced  others  to  Join 
him  by  his  example  of  love  and  compassion." 

As  all  of  you  know,  Father  Hesburgh  has 
not  feared  to  take  courageous  positions  on 
controversial  Issues,  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  is 
the  reason  that  he  is  no  longer  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

He  Is  an  educator,  a  priest,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, a  Christian,  a  human  being.  I  am  proud 
to  be  his  friend  and  his  Congressman  and  I 
am  grateful  to  aU  of  you  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rlth  for  allowing 
me  to  share  this  evening  with  you  and  with 
him. 


CALIFORNIA  HERE  WE  COME 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  congrat- 
ulate the  New  York  Mets  for  winning 
the  National  League's  Eastern  Division 
title.  Today  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate manager  Yogi  Berra,  his  coaches, 
and  the  players  for  performing  their 
second  miracle  in  a  week — winning  the 
National  League  pennant. 

While  the  baseball  seers  predicted  the 
Mets'  imminent  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  Cincinnati's  "Big  Red  Machine," 
we  knew  all  along  that  those  predictions 
would  be  erroneous  because  we  believe 
The  "amazln"  Mets'  superb  pitching  and 
explosive  hitting  quickly  depreciated 
the  value  of  the  Big  Red  Machine. 

It  is  now  on  to  Oakland  and  the  World 
Series.  Soon,  the  A's,  too,  will  be  joining 
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the  Reds  on  the  list  of  victims  of  the 
Mets'  onslaught  to  the  world  cham- 
pionship. 

Let's  go  Mets. 


THE    PROBLEMS    OF    DISCRIMINA- 
TION   AGAINST    WOMEN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    N«W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  against  women 
seeking  credit  have  been  amply  docu- 
mented in  recent  months  by  hearings  on 
all  levels  of  government.  I  would  like  to 
submit  into  the  Record  my  testimony 
before  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
Committee  on  Bsmking,  chaired  by  Hon. 
Lucio  F.  Russo,  on  October  11,  1973.  I 
also  wish  to  submit  two  recent  newspaper 
articles  similarly  describing  the  problems 
women  encounter-.jn  trying  to  obtain 
credit,  one  from  the  October  13  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  other  from  the 
October  12  New  York  Times: 

Statiment  op  Congresswoman  Bel±a  a. 
Abzug  at  New  York  State  Assemblt 
Hearing  on  Problems  or  Discrimination 
Against  Women  Siekino  Cmedtt,  October 
11.  1973 

1  would  like  to  congratulate  Chairman 
Luclo  P.  Russo  of  the  Committee  on  Banks 
for  scheduling  these  very  Important  hearings 
on  the  problems  of  discrimination  against 
women  seeking  credit  from  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions.  There  Is  increasing 
public  recognition  of  the  scandalous  fact 
that  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  In 
many  states,  women  have  no  credit  rights 
at  all. 

Women  In  this  country  are  treated  as  If 
they  are  totally  dependent  and  unreliable 
when  they  apply  for  loans,  constmier  credit 
or  mortgages.  In  reality,  nearly  40%  of  all 
wage  earners  today  are  women,  and  close 
to  one-third  of  adxilt  women  are  fulltlme 
members  of  the  labor  force. 

In  most  states,  women  who  are  married  or 
have  ever  been  married,  find  that  credit,  like 
domicile,  follows  the  husband.  A  married 
woman  thus  receives  credit  only  through 
her  husband  as  his  ward  and  not  as  an  In- 
dividual. She  Is  a  non-person  for  credit  pur- 
poses. Credit  cards  and  accounts  are  vir- 
tually always  Issued  In  the  name  of  the 
husband  and  not  the  wife,  regardless  of 
whether  the  woman  Is  the  applicant  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  she  Is  a  better  credit 
risk. 

Women  after  they  are  divorced  suddenly 
find  that  they  have  no  credit  ratmg  and 
cannot  get  credit  since  all  accounts  during 
marriage  were  In  the  husband's  name.  The 
hu.sband  takes  the  credit  rating  with  him. 
unaffected  by  the  change  in  marital  status. 
Women  who  had  businesses  and  good  credit 
ratmgs  prior  to  marriage  are  amazed  to  find 
that  they  suddenly  have  no  credit  ratmg, 
even  though  they  are  in  the  same  busmess 
and    Just    as   credit-worthy   as    before. 

Discrimination  also  occurs  ta  many  cases 
when  women  apply  for  mortgages  or  other 
4clnds  of  loans.  For  example: 

A  8\irvey  of  six  New  York  City  banks, 
taken  by  a  representative  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  revealed  that  none 
would  extend  credit  to  a  divorced  woman  and 
that  95%  would  exclude  married  women 
also. 

A  survey  of  23  banks  In  the  Mlnneapolls- 
St.  Paul  area  by  the  Minnesota  Department 
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of  Human  Rights  last  year  turned  up  evi- 
dence that  more  than  half  the  banks  would 
refuse  to  lend  a  woman  with  a  $12,000  a  year 
Income  $600  to  buy  a  vised  car  without  her 
husband's  signature  or  "some  other  special 
exception." 

Last  year,  also,  the  VS.  Savings  and  Loan 
League  surveyed  421  member  Institutions  and 
found  that  72  %  would  Ignore  all  or  part  of  a 
wife's  Income  In  making  a  loan  decision. 

Even  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
had  been  guUty  of  applying  a  double  stand- 
ard with  regard  to  sex.  Prior  to  October  1965, 
the  Income  of  a  young  wife  was  not  counted 
in  evaluating  eligibility  for  an  PHA  loan. 

The  Income  of  the  husband  alone  had  to 
support  the  mortgage.  The  explanation  given 
for  the  policy  was  that  many  working  wives 
gave  up  their  Jobs  after  having  their  first 
child  and  also  that  not  too  many  employees 
provided  matenuty  leave  with  Job  retention 
rights. 

Fortunately,  In  recognition  of  the  chang- 
ing status  of  working  women,  the  FHA  re- 
versed that  policy  and  since  1965  the  Income 
of  a  majority  of  all  working  wives  has  been 
counted  in  support  of  the  mortgage. 

With  the  renascence  of  an  organized 
women's  movement  In  this  country,  more  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  problem  of 
discrimination    In   aU    phases   of   credit. 

In  May  1972  the  national  dimensions  of  this 
problem  were  exposed  at  hearings  held  in 
Washington  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance.  On  the  same  day  that  I 
testified  before  the  Commission  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  three  bills  that  would 
prohibit  credit  dlscrlmmatlon  because  of  sex 
or  marital  status.  These  bllla  were  the  first 
of  their  kind  to  be  offered  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

With  the  support  of  many  of  the  na- 
tional women's  organizations  such  as 
NOW  and  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus,  as  well  as  many  local  groups  and 
Individuals,  we  were  able  to  generate  great 
Interest  In  these  measures. 

In  the  93rd  Congress  I  consolidated  these 
measures  Into  one  bill,  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  (HB  9110)  and  reintroduced 
It  with  broad  bipartisan  support.  The  bill 
has  76  coeponsors  and  Is  pending  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  &  Cur- 
rency Committee.  A  similar  measure  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Harrison  WlUlams  and 
BUI  Brock,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
July  23rd  of  this  year  as  part  of  the  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  Amendments  of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill,  which  Is  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act.  Is  to  "require  that  financial 
institutions  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
credit  make  that  credit  avaUable  to  all  credit- 
worthy customers  without  regard  to  sex  or 
marital  status." 

It  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  creditor,  card 
Issuer,  or  other  person  to  dlscrlmmate  against 
any  person  on  account  of  sex  or  marital 
status  In  connection  with  the  approval  or 
denial  of  any  extension  of  credit,  or  with 
respect  to  the  Issuance,  renewal,  denial,  or 
terms  of  any  credit  card. 

Each  creditor  and  card  Issuer  Is  required 
to  disclose  clearly  and  conspicuously  the 
criteria  upon  which  Judgments  of  credit- 
worthiness are  made.  It  provides  that  any 
creditor  or  card  Issuer  must  provide  m  wrlt- 
mg  to  any  person  whose  application  for  a 
credit  card  or  other  extension  of  credit  Is 
denied  the  specific  basis  for  such  denial. 

The  bui  also  tacludes  a  clvU  llabUlty  sec- 
tion, rangmg  from  $100  to  $1,000  in  Indi- 
vidual actions,  and  up  to  $100,000  In  class 
actions.  It  also  provides  for  punitive  dam- 
ages and  reimbursement  for  attorney's  fees. 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  New  York 
state  legislature  recenUy  expanded  the  pub- 
lic accommodation  section  of  the  state 
human  rights  law  to  outlaw  discrimination 
In   the  extension   of  credit. 
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I  believe  this  section  would  be  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  mUUons  of  women  In 
New  York  State  If  It  had  teeth,  mcludlne 
provisions  for  civil  llabUlty,  punitive  dam- 
ages  and  attorney's  fees  coverage. 

The  New  York  state  legislature  was  one 
of  the  first  state  bodies  to  ratify  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  I  hope  that  It  will  f<A. 
low  this  up  by  taking  forthright  and  un- 
equivocal legislative  action  to  ban  discrim- 
ination to  the  extension,  terms,  or  renewal 
of  any  loan,  credit  card,  mortgage,  or  retail 
credit  with  necessary  enforcement  provisions 

It  U  certainly  time  that  women  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  right  to  take  part  in  aU 
aspects  of  American  economic  life.  There  is 
no  rational  reason  to  have  any  sort  of  ob- 
stacle to  women  who  want  to  exercise  their 
economic  rights.  I  urge  you  to  recommend 
adoption  of  legislation  that  will  end  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  have  for  too 
long  prevaUed  In  the  area  of  finance  and 
credit. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13,  1973] 

Lenders'  Bias  Hits  Women 

(By  WUllam  H.  Jones) 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  mortgage  lend- 
ers In  Washington  who  replied  to  a  survey 
by  the  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  said  that  they  discriminate  against 
female  applicants.  But  the  commission  in 
assessing  the  statistics,  said  It  is  possible 
that  the  results  reflect  a  more  liberal  trend 
than  actually  exists. 

WhUe  the  survey  was  not  comprehensive 
becauae  almost  half  of  the  banks,  saving! 
and  loan  associations  dhd  mortgage  bankers 
did  not  respond,  the  resulU  were  found  by 
the  commission  to  be  broad  enough  to  dem- 
onstrate that  reforms  are  necessary. 

The  study,  conducted  In  conjimctlon  with 
the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  a  local 
organization  of  lawyers  and  other  mterested 
professionals,  began  with  a  questionnaire 
sent  last  November  to  42  commercial  banks. 
24  savings  and  loans  and  41  mortgage  bank- 
ers. Responses  were  received  from  50  Insti- 
tutions, of  which  only  40  process  slngle-fam- 
Uy  residential  mortgages. 

"Some  lenders  who  failed  to  respond  may 
have  been  reluctant  to  publicly  acknowledge 
outdated  or  discriminatory  elements  of  their 
policies,"  the  commission  concluded.  The 
women's  conmilsslon.  appointed  by  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington,  is  headed  by  econ- 
omist Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng. 

(In  a  companion  survey,  the  D.C.  commis- 
sion also  found  that  department  stores  stUl 
discriminate  against  women  In  their  charge 
account  policies.) 

In  an  analysU  of  replies  from  the  40  lend- 
ing Institutions,  the  commission  found: 

PoUcles  relating  to  sex  and  marital  statua 
vary,  but  they  frequenUy  determine  whether 
or  not  a  mortgage  loan  is  granted.  Most  in- 
stitutions will  make  loans  to  married  couples 
and  single  or  divorced  men  and  women.  Least 
favored  loan  applicants  are  married  persons 
as  sole  applicants.  While  some  Institutions 
will  make  loans  to  separated  Individuals,  sep- 
arated men  are  less  favored  than  separated 
women. 

While  22  of  40  Institutions  consider  pro- 
jected earntag  valid  Income  sources  for  men 
and  women  equally.  In  evaluating  mortgage 
applications,  only  27  of  the  40  Institutions 
fully  count  the  salary  of  a  working  wife  who 
is  a  professional.  In  determining  a  married 
couple's  eligibility  for  a  loan. 

Nonprofessional  women's  salaries  are  not 
counted  fully  by  about  three-quarters  of  the 
40  Institutions  In  considering  a  couple's 
loan  application. 

Alimony  and  child  support  are  often  dis- 
counted, regardless  of  their  rellabUlty.  About 
half  the  Institutions  count  alimony  and 
chUd  support  for  women  applicants  but  only 
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one-third  accept  such  allowances  when  de- 
termining Income  sources  for  men.  However. 
far  more  women  than  men  rely  on  such 
sources  of  Income,  the  commission  noted. 

Policies  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  Administration  are  so 
vague  that  they  are  commonly  misunder- 
stood by  lenders,  "Invltmg  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation and  abuse,"  Including  discounting 
a  woman's  salary.  The  agencies  have  smce 
notified  field  offices  that  t^e  full  salaries  of 
both  spouses  are  to  be  counted. 

The  commission  noted  that  results  of  the 
D.C.  survey  conflict  with  reports  from  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  and 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  which  Indi- 
cated that  separated  women  find  it  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  obtain  residential  mort- 
gage loans. 

As  for  not  counting  alimony  and  child 
support  pajrmente,  the  commission  declared 
that  credit  applicants — not  mortgage  loan 
departments — are  the  best  Judges  of  the  re- 
liability and  permanence  of  their  own  soiu-ces 
of  Income. 

The  commission  castigated  Institutions 
for  making  distinctions  between  professional 
and  nonprofessional  Jobs  of  women.  The  as- 
sumption that  a  profeeslonaJ  person  Is  more 
motivated  to  work  and  Is  a  more  consistent 
part  of  the  lalx>r  force  Is  "Ul-founded,"  the 
commission  aald. 

Men  are  given  a  presumption  of  continued 
employment,  said  the  commission,  wbUe 
womeik  are  given  a  presumption  of  unrelia- 
bility, a  distinction  based  on  sex  that  Is 
"discriminatory,  unfair,  and  without  rational 
Justification." 

The  commission  said  It  will  use  such  find- 
ings as  the  basis  for  negotiations  with  cred- 
itors for  reform  of  their  credit  pollciee,  as  an 
Immediate  goal.  The  findings  also  will  be 
utilized  In  support  of  proposed  federal  leg- 
islation. 

The  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  aald  It 
will  make  available  upon  request,  the  indi- 
vidual responses  of  creditors  to  Interested 
women  trying  to  establish  a  credit  rating. 
or  those  seeking  a  sympathetic  mortgage 
lender.  Such  persons  were  asked  to  contact 
Carolyn  Eldred  of  the  fund  at  telephone 
number  638-3034. 

Among  the  Institutions  that  responded  to 
the  D.C.  commission's  survey  were  some  of 
the  major  financial  buslneee  enterprises  In 
Washington,  including  Rlggs  NaUonal  B«ink, 
the  city's  largest;  Perpetual  Bulldmg  Asso- 
ciation and  National  Permanent  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  the  area's  two 
largest  S&Ls;  Maryland  National  Bank,  the 
largest  In  the  Free  State;  and  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia and  First  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 
two  of  Virginia's  four  largest  banking  firms. 

Large  mortgage  bankers  such  as  Advance 
Mortgage  Corp.,  Berens  Associated  of  Wash- 
ington, Walker  tt  Dunlop  and  Weaver  Broth- 
ers, also  replied. 

But  a  number  of  prominent  mstltutlons 
did  not  respond  to  the  commission's  request. 
Including  America  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  the 
city's  second  largest  bank,  and  Its  mortgage 
afllllate.  American  Security  Corp.;  the  city's 
two  minority-owned  banks.  Industrial  and 
United  National;  several  S&Ls  mcludmg 
Home  Building  Association,  Jefferson  Fed- 
eral, Northwestern  Federal  and  Prudential 
BuUdlng  and  the  mortgage  banking  firms 
of  Associated  Mortgage  Companies,  Inc., 
Floyd  E.  Davis  Mortgage  Corp.,  James  W. 
Rouse  &  Co.,  and  Carey  Winston  Co. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  12.  1973] 
A  Banker  Denies  Sex  Bias  Is  Policy — Btrr 

He   Admits  to  Stats   Unit    Women   Havk 

Loan  Tbottblx 

(By  Max  R.  Selgel) 
The  president  of  the  New  York  State  Bank- 
ers Association,  Howard  Cross,  conceded  yes- 
terday that  banks  might  discriminate  against 
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women  In  making  loans,  but  he  said  that  the 
men  at  the  top  were  not  responsible. 

"There  Is  no  conscious  policy  of  discrimi- 
nation," Mr.  Cross  told  the  Assembly's 
standing  Committee  on  Banks  at  a  public 
hearing  m  the  World  Trade  Center.  "It's  Just 
that  bank  officers  are  operating  the  way  they 
did  20  years  ago." 

Assemblyman  Thomas  Culhane  of  the 
Bronx,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, called  the  statement  "Incomprehensible." 

"The  boss  doesn't  see  every  loan  that's 
made."  replied  Mr.  Cross,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Franklin  National  Bank. 

"I  know  what  our  bank  poUcy  Is,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  It's  carried  out." 

Asked  whether  the  State  Bankers  Associa- 
tion had  Issued  a  statement  on  discrimi- 
nation to  its  members,  Mr.  Cross  said  that  It 
had  not  but  that  this  was  a  good  Idea.  He 
then  assured  the  committee  such  a  statement 
would  be  Issued. 

POLICTMAKtNO    AT    ISSUE 

Mr.  McRae  had  cited  some  high  positions . 
In  the  department  occupied  by  women,  but 
Councilman  Greitzer  emphasized  that  these 
were  not  pollcy-maktog  posltlohs. 

Another  witness — Carol  DeSaram,  an  offi- 
cial of  NOW,  the  National  Organization  of 
Women — cited  the  case  of  a  married  woman 
who  was  told  her  Income  would  be  counted  In 
a  loan  application  only  If  she  could  prove  she 
had  undergone  a  hysterectomy  or  took  blrth- 
control  pills  regularly. 

When  the  woman  sought  Instead  to  offer 
proof  that  her  husband  had  undergone  a 
vasectomy  that  would  keep  her  from  becom- 
ing pregnant,  she  was  told  this  was  unsatis- 
factory since  she  could  become  pregnant 
through  another  male. 

"This  was  not  only  embarrassing  but  an 
attack  on  her  virtue,"  Miss  DeSaram  testified. 

The  committee  will  hold  a  second  and  final 
hearing  on  discrimination  against  women  by 
banking  institutions  In  Albany  next 
Wednesday. 


EUROPE    AND    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 
CONFLICT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1973 

Mr.  RARIC7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  Is 
being  said  these  days  about  the  Middle 
East  war  and  the  roles  being  played  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Seldom  mentioned  are  the  European 
countries  who  stand  to  lose  as  much  as 
the  combatants  of  the  war  coxmtries. 

Early  reports  from  Europe  indicated 
that  the  French  referred  to  the  Middle 
East  conflict  as  just  another  round  In 
the  fighting;  in  Britain,  the  story  took 
second  page  to  the  new  inflation  legisla- 
tion; while  from  Germany,  the  war  was 
labeled  as  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 
new  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kis- 
singer. 

Indications  are  that  European  atten- 
tion to  the  war  will  heighten  as  the 
populace  there  starts  to  notice  the  energy 
crunch  resulting  from  less  fuel  being 
delivered  from  Middle  East  oil  fields  for 
their  factories,  homes,  and  motorists  of 
the  European  countries. 

So.  our  friends  of  the  European  po- 
litical community  can  continue  to  play 
a  nonchalsint  role  of  neutrality  on  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  awaiting  the  promised 
detente   by   the  so-called   superpowers. 
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But.  among  the  superpowers  supplying 
the  arms  for  the  conflict,  we  find  that 
Mr.  Nixon  and  company  continue  to  as- 
sure the  Soviet  Union  power  structure 
that  we  are  going  to  give  them  most- 
favored -nation  trade  status.  The  Euro- 
peans should  realize  that  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  munitions  manufactur- 
ers are  more  interested  in  profit  than 
they  are  in  worrying  about  the  oil  sup- 
plies for  Europeans  and  even  for  the 
American  people. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  October,  and 
if  the  war  continues,  Europeans  will  be 
getting  pretty  cold  in  another  month  or 
6  weeks.  It  certainly  will  be  unprece- 
dented for  the  Europeans  political  lead- 
ers to  have  to  take  a  firm  stand  to  pro- 
tect their  own  people  in  what  may  be 
against  the  war- testing  programs  of  their 
great  friends  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  insert  related  news  clippings  as  fol- 
lows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  14.  1973] 

European  On.  Supplies  Sato  Dwindling  as 
Bbstjlt   of   War 

London. — Oil  company  sources  said  yes- 
terday that  Europe  Is  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  on  fuel  supplies  because  of  the  Middle 
Bast  war. 

They  said  the  closure  of  the  Iraq  oil  pipe- 
line terminal  at  Banias,  Syria,  and  a  reduc- 
tion to  half  capacity  In  the  Aramco  TapUne 
from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Lebanese  port  of 
Sldon  were  affecting  oil  deliveries  to  southern 
E^urope. 

Austria  has  Imposed  ratlonmg  on  the  sale 
of  gasoline,  Italy  and  Spain  have  banned  the 
export  of  petroleum  products.  A  number  of 
European  countries  were  said  to  have  pre- 
pared ration  cards  for  use  If  Arab  supplies 
cut  off  the  fiow  of  oil. 

Amln  Noureddln,  an  officer  of  the  con- 
federation of  Arab  OH  Workers  said  In  Cairo 
that  the  workers  "will  not  p>ermlt  allies  and 
friends  of  Israel  to  benefit  from  one  drop  of 
Arab  oil  and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  to  achieve  this  objective." 

This  morning's  Pravda,  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  quoted 
the  Spanish  newspaper  Ya  to  the  effect  that 
150  pilots,  all  Vietnam  veterans,  spent  a 
night  \n  Spain  under  the  guise  of  tourists  en 
route  to  Israel. 

Pravda's  senior  commentator,  Yur  Zhukov, 
told  a  •  •  •  been  news  agency  stories  about 
American  volunteers  traveling  to  Israel 
through  London  to  work  at  clvUlan  Jobs, 
freeing  Israelis  to  go  to  the  front. 


(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Oct.  10, 

1973) 

ElTROPR  Taking  New  War  in  Stride 

London. — The  new  Middle  East  war  Is 
dominating  European  newspapers  and  news 
broadcasts.  But  except  for  the  pro-Arab 
Communist  press,  most  papers  are  not  taking 
sides. 

Public  Interest  In  the  Watergate  scandal, 
at  its  zenith  earlier  this  year,  was  but  a 
shadow  of  that  shown  by  editors  In  the  latest 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Man-ln-the-street  reaction  was  muted. 
There  have  been  few  demonstrations,  and 
many  p>eople  appeared  weary  of  the  long 
confilct  In  the  Middle  East. 

"Just  another  round  in  the  fighting." 
said  one  Parisian. 

"It  will  probably  settle  nothing." 

Banner  headimes  yesterday  refiected  the 
variety  of  reports  from  the  fronts. 

"To  know  who  Is  winning  on  either  front 
remains  impossible,"  London's  liberal  Guard- 
ian said. 

In  Britain,  developments  \n  the  Middle 
East    lost    some    front    pages    yesterday    to 
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Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath's  latest  eco- 
nomic measures  against  Inflation. 

Frankiurt's  Allgemelne  Zeltung  said  the 
war  was  a  considerable  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  new  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  who  "was  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  the  Indochina  War  and  wanted  to  step 
forth  as  a  problem  solver  in  the  Near  Bast. 
Now  America  Is  forced  to  see  that  the  Arabs 
do  not  respect  It  either  as  a  power  for  peace 
or  as  a  power  for  war  " 

(Prom  the  WaAhlngton  Star-News,  Oct  1, 

1973) 

Sovrrrs  AssuacD  on  XJS.  Tkass  Plan 

Moscow. — Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge  P. 
Shultz  said  yesterday  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  keep  on  fighting  for  moet- 
favored-natlon  (MFN)  trade  status  for  the 
feovlet  Union  despite  opposition  In  Congreaa. 

Shultz,  who  flew  to  Moecow  for  tallts  with 
Soviet  trade  ofllclals,  told  newsmen  at  Shere- 
metlevo  Airport  that  legislative  opposition 
"cerUlnly  Is  a  problem,  and  we  will  do  what 
we  can  to  solve  It. 

"Our  position  Is  that  we  are  In  favor  of 
MFN,"  Shultz  said.  "President  Nixon  has 
promised  (Communist  party)  Oener&l  Secre- 
tary ( Leonid )  Brezhnev  that  It  will  be  grant- 
ed, and  th&t's  what  we  mtend  to  do." 

Shultz.  who  came  for  the  third  round  of 
trade  talks  arranged  diirlng  last  year's  sum- 
mit talks  in  Moscow,  said  he  expected  con- 
gressional opposition  to  MPN  to  flgtire  high 
on  the  agenda  of  his  discussions. 

He  said,  however,  that  this  visit — his  sec- 
ond before  last  Wednesday's  vote  in  the  House 
to  Moecow  In  six  months — was  arranged  long 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  reject  MPN 
status  until  the  Soviet  Union  allows  freer 
emigration  of  its  citizens. 

V3.  officials  said  Shultz  would  most  likely 
meet  with  Brezhnev  toward  the  end  of  his 
visit.  The  two  spent  more  than  three  hours 
together  In  March. 

The  MFN  provision,  which  would  cut  tariffs 
on  Russian  exports  to  the  United  States,  was 
the  keystone  of  the  American-Soviet  trade 
deal  tentatively  signed  last  October. 

The  Russians  have  said  repeatedly  that 
their  trade  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  Including  payment  of  a  negotiated 
•722  million  in  World  War  n  debts,  hinges 
on  getting  MFN. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  hopeful — wHS  the 
help  of  MFS  statua — to  Increase  Russia's 
low  level  of  exports  to  America  to  pay  for 
imports  of  U.S.  technology. 


SOLAR  ENERGY:  ANSWERS  FOR 
TODAY  AND  POTENTIALS  FOR 
TOMORROW— PART  U 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  range 
of  potential  applications  of  solar  energy 
is  exciting  to  contemplate.  Using  the 
sun's  radiation,  we  cannot  only  heat 
our  homes  and  office  buildings,  but  we 
can  also  produce  electricity  and  clean 
fuels  such  as  methane. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  included  in  the 
Record  portions  of  an  article  by  Arthur 
Tamplin  on  solar  energy,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1973  issue  of  Environ- 
ment magazine.  In  the  continuation  of 
this  excellent  survey  of  solar  energy  po^- 
tential  which  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Mr.  Tamplin  dis- 
cusses biological  systems.  Included  in 
this  section  of  the  article  is  an  enllght- 
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ening  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
applying  solar  energy  to  the  burgeoning 
problem  of  solid  waste  management. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Tamplin  suggests  that  there 
are  practical  means  of  converting  solid 
waste  into  valuable  fuel  resources.  Pres- 
ently, the  disposal  of  such  waste  through 
incineration  or  burial  in  a  landfill  creates 
a  net  loss  to  our  energy  budget. 

Mr.  Tamplin's  comments  follow: 
Biological  Stbtxms 

Not  only  our  life,  but  also  otir  way  of  life 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  photo- 
synthetic  processes  of  plants.  Plants,  of 
course,  have  supplied  us  with  food  and  an 
oxygen-rich  atmoephere. 

Moreover,  our  present  stage  of  Industrial 
development  derives  the  great  bulk  of  Its 
energy  from  foesll  fuels  whose  origin  stems 
from  the  photoeynthetlc  activity  of  previous 
ages.  It  Is,  therefore,  not  strikingly  novel  to 
look  toward  plants  as  a  possible  source  of 
energy  In  the  future. 

However,  whether  or  not  this  age  old 
friend  of  man  will  be  given  a  share  of  our 
future  energy  markets  will  depend  (and  this 
seems  somewhat  profane)  upon  its  economic 
viability  In  competition  with  the  prosaic 
physical  systems  devised  by  man.  In  the 
preceding  section,  cost  estimates  per  kilo- 
watt of  installed  capacity  were  given  for 
several  of  the  physical  systems  for  compari- 
son with  the  costs  of  a  nuclear  plant.  Note 
that  these  estimates  excluded  external  or 
environmental  cost  wherein  solar  systems 
have  a  sizeable  advantage  It  Is  on  the  en- 
vironmental cost  side  of  the  ledger  that  bio- 
logical systems  offer  the  most  promise  as 
energy  sources. 

ALGAL   SYSTEMS 

The  efficiency  with  which  plants  convert 
solar  energy  into  stored  chemical  energy  will 
be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  where 
it  will  be  shown  that  they  are  not  competi- 
tive with  the  physical  systems.  However,  a 
succeeding  secUon  will  show  that  biological 
systems  offer  the  greatest  promise  when  de- 
riving energy  through  waste  management. 

Photoeynthetlc  Conversion  Efficiency.  At 
the  outset.  It  is  useful  to  consider  the  photo- 
synthetic  efficiency  of  plants.  Although  the 
conversion  efficiency  is  not  an  all-determln- 
Ing  factor,  It  does  relate  to  the  size  of  the 
power  system  and  hence  to  land  use  and 
capital  cost.  The  physical  solar  systems  are 
projected  to  have  efficiencies  In  excess  of  10 
percent. 

A  slmpUfled  formula  for  the  conversion  of 
solar  energy  into  stored  chemical  energy  la 
C0i+H.0  =  CH,0  +  0(AP'  =  +114  kcal). 

When  the  caloric  value  of  harvested  crops 
U  divided  by  the  calories  in  the  incident  solar 
energy  (about  1  bUllon  calories  per  year  per 
square  meter)  a  conversion  efficiency  of  only 
a  few  tenths  of  l  percent  is  obtained  from 
the  normal  practice  of  intensive  agriculture." 
Sugar  c^ne  Is  an  exception  and  It  has  been 
produced  with  a  conversion  efficiency  of  a  tew 
percent.  In  fact,  sugar  cane  wastes  produce 
most  of  the  electrical  energy  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands."  These  efficiencies  are,  of  course, 
influenced  by  the  length  of  the  growing  sea- 
son and  by  the  growth,  maturation,  and 
death  of  the  plant  At  the  peak  of  the  grow- 
ing season,  considerably  larger  efficiencies  are 
experienced.* 

•  •  •  •  , 

Efficiency  of  algal  systems 

A  considerable  amount  of  experlmenui  ef- 
fort has  been  applied  to  the  culturlng  of 
alngle-celled  plants  such  as  chlorella.  The 
nutrient  requlremente  for  these  algae  are 
supplied  by  quite  simple  Inorganic  materials 
such  as  metal  salu,  phosphate  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  ammonia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 
In  indoor  laboratory  cultures  using  artificial 
light,  conversion  efflctenclea  of  IS  to  aS  per- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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cent  are  routinely  achieved."  The  efficiencies 
measured  in  outdoor  ponds  vary  from  2  to 
10  percent  for  400  to  700  millimicrons  inci- 
dent energy  or  i  to  6  percent  for  total  solar 
energy."  The  lower  efficiency  of  the  outdoor 
ponds  U  mainly  the  result  of  variations  in 
light  Intensity.  In  controlled  experiments,  the 
conversion  efficiency  increases  with  light  in- 
tensity  up  to  maximum  and  then  declines  >• 
The  optimum  conditions  for  conversion  effi- 
ciency occtir  for  only  limited  periods  In  out- 
door ponds  and  hence,  the  conversion  effi- 
ciency Is  lower. 

Thus,  algal  systems  are  restricted  to  con- 
version efficiencies  below  10  percent  prob- 
ably closer  to  6  percent.  On  the  other  hand 
It  U  possible  that  as  a  result  of  future  re- 
search, cell -free  extracts  can  be  prepared  and 
sUbUlzed  which  wUl  carry  out  that  portion 
of  the  photoeynthetlc  cycle  that  results  m  the 
photolysis  (chemical  decompoeltlon  due  to 
the  action  of  light)  of  water.  In  this  case 
higher  efficiencies  may  be  obtained  by  the 
production  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  gas '  It  is 
also  possible  to  develop  solar  cells  using  such 
enzymes."  Research  in  this  area  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundat 
*»!2Ii"^*"^^  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(NSF-RANN)    and    other   federal    agencies." 

WASTE    MANAOXMXNT    STSTKMa 

In  the  fuel-starved  countries  of  Europe 
urban  waste  Incinerators  have  been  inte- 
grated Into  steam  plants  for  electricity  gen- 
eration. In  the  U.S.,  however,  such  "wastes 
have,  for  the  mort  part,  been  considered  a 
dlapoaal  problem,  and  their  energy  has  been 
dissipated  through  simple  Incineration  or  by 
burial  In  landfill  disposal  sites.  Environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  incinerators 
or  dumping  and  landfill  sites  and  the  dimin- 
ishing avauabllity  of  such  sales  Is  now  re- 
sulting In  a  growing  interest  in  these  wastes 
as  an  energy  resource. 

In  the  U.S.  today  there  are  some  3  billion 
tons  of  waste  accumulated  each  year.  The 
bulk  of  this  waste  Is  agricultural  waste  which 
represents  some  2.5  billion  tons.  Of  this,  some 
2  billion  tons  Is  animal  manure^  Of  the  some 
400  mUUon  tons  of  urban  waste.  200  million 
tons  Is  represented  by  solid  wastes  collected 
In  garbage  trucks.  At  present  we  are  spending 
some  as  billion  a  year  to  dispose  of  this  ma- 
terial.- In  addition,  there  are  the  human 
organic  wastes  present  in  municipal  sewase 
systems. 

For  the  most  part  these  wastes  are  organ- 
ic material  which  is  prlmarUy  cellulose  In 
other  words,  it  is  solar  energy  stored  In 
organic  compounds  produced  by  photosyn- 
thesis. On  a  dry  weight  basis  these  wastes 
would  represent  some  1  billion  tons  of  cel- 
lulose and  upon  oxidation  would  yield  some 
16  quadrUllon  BTU.  This  Is  roughly  26  per- 
cent of  our  present  energy  consumption.  It 
also  represents  50  percent  of  our  anticipated 
oU  imports  in  1990.-  Thus,  rather  than  pos- 
ing an  ever  increasing  disposal  problem 
these  wastes  could  supply  a  significant  quan- 
tity of  energy. 

With  our  trend  toward  urbanization,  urban 
wastes  are  becoming  more  concentrated, 
hence  transportation  costs  for  utUlzlng  these 
wastes  are  being  reduced.  A  slmUar  trend  la 
occurring  with  animals.  Cattle  are  being  fed 
m  feedlots  where  from  1,000  to  100,000  cat- 
tle are  concentrated.  It  Is  this  high  concen- 
tretion  of  cattle  m  feedlots  that  has  exacer- 
bated the  animal  waste  disposal  problem. 
The  waste  from  100,000  cattle  Is  equivalent 
to  the  waste  from  200,000  people. 

Three  approaches  have  been  suggested  for 
converting  these  wastes  into  useful  energy. 
One  Is  direct  combustion  of  the  material. 
The  second  is  converting  the  waste  to  a  fuel 
by  physical  processes.  The  third  la  conver- 
sion of  fuel  by  biological  processes. 
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This  technology  Is  well  developed  In  Eu- 
rope. Is  In  use  to  a  small  extent  In  the  VS.. 
»nd  research  is  being  funded  by  the  EPA  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.*  One  benefit  of  this 
approach  is  that  Incineration  greatly  reduces 
the  bulk  of  the  waste  and  thus  can  extend 
the  life  of  landfill  systems  several  fold. 

In  addition  to  the  fuel  value  of  the  trash. 
there  is  the  poaslbUlty  of  recycling  the  non- 
combustible  materials  that  comprise  some  20 
to  30  percent  of  the  wastes.  These  materials 
can  be  reclaimed  from  the  incinerator  or 
separated  beforeland.  The  market  value  of 
this  material  plus  that  of  the  electricity 
would  probably  make  this  approach  competi- 
tive with  present  landfill  operations  that  rep- 
resent the  cheapest  disposal  method."  In  this 
respect,  note  that  the  economics  of  solid 
waste  management  Is  determined  prlmarUy 
by  the  collection  system,  which  Involves 
sbout  80  percent  of  the  overall  cost.  Hence,  a 
doubling  of  the  "disposal"  cost  would  be  a 
small  perturbation  on  the  overall  costs.  More- 
over, the  environmental  savings  Inherent  In 
recycling  operations  must  be  factored  into 
the  economic  equation.  UtUlzlng  the  heat 
from  trash  is  a  form  of  recycling  and  also 
conserves  natural  resources  by  displacing  an 
amount  of  fossU  fuels. 

However,  both  from  an  economic  and  en- 
vironmental standpoint,  the  burning  of 
wastepaper  may  not  be  the  best  approach  for 
this  material."  Wastepaper  represents  some 
60  percent  of  the  solid  trash,  and  It  can  be 
recycled  to  produce  new  paper  products,  "the 
wastepaper  Is  more  valuable  as  a  raw  mate- 
rial than  as  a  fuel.  To  use  this  approach  mu- 
nicipal wastes  must  be  sorted.  This  tech- 
nology Is  well  developed  and  Is  being  funded 
by  private  Industry,  the  EPA,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Forestry  service." 

WASTES  TO  rUXL  BT  PHYSICAL  PROCESS 

Two  processes  have  been  proposed  and 
tested  that  convert  nonmetalUc  wastes  to 
usable  fuels.  One  method  Involves  pyrolysls 
(destructive  dlstUlatlon  In  the  absence  of 
onygen)"  and  the  other  Involves  the  catalytic 
reduction  of  organic  material  with  carbon 
monoxide."  Both  processes  produce  low-sul- 
fur fuels  with  high  heating  values.  In  excess 
of  80  percent  of  the  heating  value  of  the 
wastes  can  be  realized  in  the  fuels. 

While  these  processes  can  be  used  for 
urban  waste,  they  also  offer  great  promise 
In  converting  the  much  larger  agricultural 
waste  to  useful  fuel.  Another  virtue  of  these 
processes  over  direct  incineration  Is  that  the 
fuels  can  be  more  easUy  transported  to  some 
other  use  center. 

Pyrolysls.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  still  has  In 
operation  a  research  pyrolysls  until  built  In 
1929.  Recently,  considerable  Industrial  re- 
search and  development  has  occiirred  in  this 
area,  and  the  EPA  Is  also  funding  such 
activity."  The  fuels  from  this  process  are  a 
tar-like  residue,  an  oil,  and  a  gas.  By  a  varia- 
tion of  the  process,  using  a  catalytic  crack- 
ing process,  up  to  70  percent  of  energy  In 
solid  wastes  can  be  obtained  as  a  gas.<* 

The  present  cost  for  municipal  solid  waste 
disposal  Is  one  to  three  dollars  per  ton  in 
landfill  operations  and  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
ton  for  Incmeratlon.  The  higher  figure  for 
Incineration  would  be  expected  to  be  the 
rule  as  air  pollution  control  Is  added  to 
existing  facilities.  Without  recovery  of  fuel. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  pyrolyals  process 
would  coet  some  eight  dollars  per  ton."  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that,  after  sale 
of  the  fuel,  the  costs  would  be  six  dollars 
per  ton  for  a  600  ton-per-day  plant  (to  sup- 
ply 200,000  people)  and  two  dollars  per  ton 
or  less  for  the  2.800  ton-per-day  plant.** 
Other  estimates  fall  within  the  same  range." 
These  coats  could  be  reduced  by  sale  of  the 
metals  In  the  solid  wastes.  Since  fuel  costs 
are  rising,  this  approach  appears  to  be  eco- 
nomically   viable    even    relative    to    landfill 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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operations.  Again,  the  costs  do  not  Include 
environmental  costs  nor  the  value  of  the 
conservation  of  other  tueia. 

Current  practices  for  the  disposal  of 
animal  waste  Include  burial  In  pits,  spread- 
ing as  fertilizer,  and  treatment  In  holding 
lagoons  much  like  municipal  wastes.  These 
approaches  have  drawbacks  in  terms  of 
ground  and  surface  water  poUutlon  and 
crop  damage  from  overfertlllzatlon.  Consider- 
able research  Is  being  sponsored  in  this  area 
by  various  federal  agencies  to  mitigate  these 
effects." 

Pyrolysls  Is  also  an  effective  approach  for 
treating  animal  and  agrlcultiiral  waste.  In 
areas  where  pollution  control  Is  Impossible 
by  the  above  disposal  methods,  this  approach 
could  be  an  effective  solution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  area  where  the  envlroiunental  prob- 
lems are  beginning  to  emerge  Is  the  Pan- 
handle area  of  Texas.**  Feedlots  there  have 
a  capacity  of  2  million  head  of  cattle.  Some 
3.6  million  were  fed  there  In  1970.  The  cattle 
density  Is  close  to  500  per  square  mUe.  and 
such  a  region  might  well  find  pyrolysls  use- 
ful. 

Catalytic  reduction 

This  Is  another  process  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnee  and  Is  applicable  to  both 
urban  and  agricultural  wastes."  By  this 
process  the  wastes  are  mixed  with  carbon 
monoxide  at  a  pressure  of  4.000  pounds  per 
square  inch  gauge  and  at  temperatures  of 
360  to  400  degrees  centigrade  (662  to  752 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  wherein  they  are  con- 
verted to  a  fuel  oil.  The  sulfur  content,  and 
the  oil  has  a  heating  value  of  15,000  BTU 
per  pound.  Carbon  monoxide  Is  a  reactive 
catalyst  that  can  be  regenerated  In  the  proc- 
ess under  proper  conditions.  Some  80  per- 
cent of  the  carbon  In  cellulose  material  can 
be  converted  to  oil  by  this  process. 

The  virtue  of  this  process  when  compared 
to  pyrolysls  Is  that  it  produces  a  single 
product,  oil,  whereas  pyrolysls  produces 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels.  At  the  same 
time,  the  requirements  for  carbon  monoxide 
and  high  pressure  reaction  equipment  would 
probably  make  this  a  more  costly  process. 

BIOLOGICAL  PHOCESS 

Bacteria  are  unparalleled  to  chemical  proc- 
essors. Some  can  utilize  simple  Inorganic 
molecules  and  produce  exotic  organic  com- 
pounds. Others  utilize  organic  comp>ounds  to 
produce  other  organic  materials,  simple  In- 
organic molecules,  or  both.  Groups  of  differ- 
ent bacteria  live  in  symbiosis  with  each 
other. 

•  •  •  •  • 

METHANE  PRODUCTION 

The  production  and  use  of  methane  from 
sewage  sludge  and  animal  wastes  has  been 
a  common  practice  in  Europe  since  1930.** 
The  methane  Is  used  for  all  common  pvir- 
poses  and.  In  addition,  as  fuel  for  motor 
vehicles  and  small  motors  on  farms.  The 
process  simply  Involves  the  anaerobic  de- 
composition of  cellulose  materials  by  bac- 
teria. Both  human  and  animal  waste  con- 
tain the  appropriate  bacteria  for  the  process. 
,.  •  •  •  •  • 

Algae-Methane-Algae  Systems 

A  preferred  but  somewhat  more  expensive 
treatment  of  sewage  Is  aerobic  digestion.  By 
this  process  the  sewage  Is  more  completely 
decomposed  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  by 
oxygen-requlrlng  bacteria.  When  these  bac- 
teria are  coupled  with  photoaynthetic  algae, 
the  algae  use  the  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
nutrients  to  grow  and  produce  the  oxygen  re- 
quired by  the  bacteria. 

Oswald  and  Oolueke  have  proposed  that 
this  process  could  be  used  to  produce  algae.** 
The  algae  would  then  be  decomposed  by  the 
anaerobic  process  to  methane  that  would 
then  be  uaed  to  generate  electrical  power. 
The    residue    from    the    anaerobic    digestion 
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would  tbea  be  used  as  nutrient  for  more 
algae  proluctlon.  The  growth  chambers 
could  be  enriched  with  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  stack  ef  the  power  plant.  In  other  words, 
they  are  p^-oposlng  an  energy  farm.  They  esti- 
mate that  the  coet  per  kilowatt  hour  would 
be  three  to  four  times  the  present  coets. 

A  somenCbat  similar  proposal  was  submitted 
by  Fre*lckson  et  al.  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.^  This  proposal  suggested  the  i>o8- 
slbUlty  of  burning  the  algae  directly  In  a 
closed-cfcie  system.  It  left  open  the  possibil- 
ity of  Mslpg  an  open  system,  with  some  of 
the  nutneiits  being  supplied  by  sewage.  They 
suggested  that  an  overall  efficiency  of  4  per- 
cent may  be  obtained,  and  hence  only  160 
square  zntlee  (0.1  percent  of  Minnesota) 
would  subply  the  electrical  energy  needs  of 
the  state.  They  made  no  cost  estimates. 

A  detailed  study  sponsored  by  the  NSF- 
RANN  prqject  is  underway  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania."  As  part  of  this  study  the 
researclJBiB  are  investigating  the  possibility 
of  methane  production  from  plants.  They 
suggest  that  fermentation  of  seaweeds 
coupled  with  the  extraction  of  Iodine  and 
potash  may  be  economically  competitive.  In 
addltloh  Ijhey  aire  considering  cultivation  of 
water  hfa^lnth  and  floating  algae.  The  latter 
is  interesting  because  floating  algae  are  easy 
to  harvest.  The  Russians  have  also  expressed 
Interest  t}i  such  algae.*' 

SOMMABT    or    BIOLOGICAL    SYSTEMS 

A  proba|ble  limit  to  the  efficiency  for  con- 
version ot  sunlight  to  chemical  energy  by 
plants  U  spme  10  percent.  Even  then  the  con- 
version Is  I  to  chemical  energy  stored  In  algae 
or  other  jjlants  and  when  electrical  power  Is 
consldeaed,  the  overall  efficiency  will  drop  to 
leas  thari  14  i>ercent.  This  Is  to  be  compared 
with  the  ao  percent  or  more  efficiency  pos- 
sible with  physical  systems.  The  economics 
of  the  pb  rslc&l  systems  (some  present,  some 
potential)  would  also  appear  to  be  better 
than  the  biological  algae  systems.  However, 
these  ate  only  estimates 

At  the  same  time  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  technological  barrier  to  the  develop- 
ment oi  any  of  these  biological  systems  and 
the  ecoaonlc  equation,  when  environmental 
costs  art  '  ncluded,  wUl  most  likely  favor  the 
productloi  of  fuel  from  urban  and  agricul- 
tural w^sies  by  one  or  more  of  the  processes 
dlscussad  above.  In  other  words,  the  value 
of  planus  les  In  their  abUlty  to  convert  solar 
energy  in  o  food  and  fiber,  and  their  utility 
as  an  efteigy  source  lies  primarily  In  the  dis- 
posal oi  the  resultant  cellulose  wastes. 

The  premise  of  the  biological  ssrstem  aa  a 
direct  ehergy  source  wUl  reside  in  the  use  of 
biological  reactions  and  molecules  Ln  physi- 
cal systleris.  However.  It  Is  estimated  that 
such  systems  lie  20  to  30  years  In  the 
future."* 

I  CONCLUSIONS 

Toda4,  gvltb  Increasing  discussion  of  the 
impendjni;  energy  crisis,  more  attention  Is 
being  iliscted  toward  the  "promise  and 
prospect  <if  solar  energy."  Much  of  this  In- 
terest cjeilves  from  the  consideration  that 
solar  enerjy  represents  a  pollution-free  and 
non-res^urce-depletlng  source  of  energy.  It 
would  it}|«ar  that  In  the  near  future,  with 
an  adec|ui.te  program  only  modestly  expen- 
sive whier  compared  to  today's  standards. 
this  so\ir<e  of  energy  could  be  utilized  in 
economictlly  competitive  fashion.  Moreover, 
it  could  b(  utilized  without  the  need  for  the 
highly  *>i  hlstlcated  technology  required  for 
fission  or  fusion  energy  application  and, 
hence,  >e  more  adaptable  to  the  underde- 
veloped niitlons  of  the  world. 

Howeter,  an  energy  crlsH  Is  not  the  only 
problem  confronting  mankind.  Even  today, 
we  do  Hot  produce  sufficient  food  for  the 
teeming  billions  who  Inhabit  the  earth.  Re- 
gardless o '  population  control  measures,  this 
problem,  vlll  become  more  acute  In  the  fu- 
tvire.  our  primary  source  of  food  Is  the  sun. 

It   is  entirely  reasonable   to  suggest   that 
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mankind  need  not  diverge  from  our  present 
day  solar  economy.  The  technology  Is  here 
today,  and  Improvements  will  require  only 
modestly  funded  research  programs.  Solar 
energy  could  meet  both  the  food  and  energy 
requirements  of  our  present  and  future  pop- 
ulation. The  state-of-the-art  stiggests  that 
biological  processes  should  be  utilized  for 
their  traditional  role  of  food  and  fiber 
production  and  that  their  contribution  to  en- 
ergy or  fuels  would  derive  from  the  manage- 
ment of  cellulose  wastes.  Physical  processes 
should  be  used  to  meet  energy  or  fuel  needs. 
The  exception  to  this  In  the  future  may  be 
the  Incorporation  of  biological  molecules 
Into  physical  systems  for  direct  energy  con- 
version or  fuel  production. 
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WOMEN  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  15.  1973 

Ms.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  al- 
ways been  presumed  that  even  If  nowhere 
else  in  our  society  at  least  in  public  edu- 
cation, there  was  opportunity  for  women 
for  advancement  and  for  high  admini- 
strative responsibility. 

Now  we  find  that  of  16,000  principals 
in  senior  high  schools  only  222  or  1.4  per- 
cent are  women. 

I  believe  that  this  development  is  proof 
of  how  far  away  we  have  yet  to  go  to 
achieve  an  attitude  of  equality.  Now  that 
more  and  more  men  are  moving  into 
public  schools  because  of  higher  salaries, 
women  are  being  shunted  aside  and  kept 
in  their  place  in  the  classroom. 

You  will  agree  with  me  if  you  read  the 
following  Washington  Post  article  which 
reports  on  the  findings  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administrative  Women  in 
education : 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  22, 1973) 

WOMKN  LOSK  POWEB  m  PTTBUC  SCROOt^S 

(By  Andrew  Barnes) 

Women  are  vanishing  from  the  administra- 
tive leadership  of  American  public  schools. 
Scarcely  more  than  one  high  school  principal 
in  a  hundred  Is  a  woman.  Even  in  elemen- 
tary schools  where  86  per  cent  of  teachers 
are  women,  80  per  cent  of  the  principals  are 
men. 

Education  has  traditionally  been  a  women's 
field.  As  recently  as  the  early  19608.  women 
were  In  charge  of  most  grade  schools,  and 
their  numbers  were  substantial  among  the 
administrators  of  high  schools  and  Junior 
highs. 

Explanations  of  why  men  are  coming  to 
dominate  the  schools  start  with  the  higher 
teaching  salaries  that  have  attracted  more 
and  more  men  Into  the  profession  over  the 
last  20  years. 

Men  rise  quickly  to  the  top.  concludes  a 
successful  woman  administrator,  as  "a  mat- 
ter of  attitude." 

Another  top  official,  a  man,  calls  It  "typi- 
cal, unthinking  chauvinism." 


Whatever  Its  cause,  the  pattern  of  unequal 
advancement  is  clear  from  the  figures 

Of  nearly  16.000  senior  high  school  prin- 
cipals in  America,  only  222,  or  1.4  per  cent 
are  women.  Tv,o  years  ago  it  was  three  per 
cent.  In  1960  It  was  six  per  cent. 

In  1960.  56  per  cent  of  elementary  prin- 
cipals were  women.  Only  19.6  per  cent  are 
women  today. 

It  does  not  appear  that  women  are  be- 
coming less  qualified.  During  this  same  pe- 
rlod,  women  earnmg  advanced  degrees,  one 
of  the  main  quallflcaUons  for  advancement 
multiplied  sixfold. 

The  change  to  male  leadership  has  come 
somewhat  more  slowly  to  the  Washmgton 
area,  where  women  stUl  hold  51  per  cent  of 
the  elementary  prmcipalshlps.  In  the  city 
70  per  cent  of  grade  school  principals  are 
women. 

In  the  Washington  subiu-bs.  however,  only 
one  of  70  high  school  principals  U  a  woman 
and  only  five  of  100  Junior  high  principals' 

Across  the  country,  the  last  25  years  have 
seen  the  elimination  of  nearly  60.000  schools 
mostly  small  and  rural  and  headed  by  women 
which  Is  one  reason  the  number  of  women 
administrators  has  shrunk. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  trend  has  been 
the  number  of  men  entering  teaching  In 
1940,  22  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  U.S  were 
men.  By  1968,  the  proportion  had  grown  to 
31  per  cent. 

Men  are  concentrated  at  the  high  school 
level,  where  they  have  been  the  majority 
since  1957-58.  according  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Men  now  are  54  per  cent 
of  high  school  teachers.  Women  stiu  make 
up  85  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teaching 

The  National  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  In  Education,  having  studied  these 
figures,  concludes : 

'The  patterns  of  discrimination  are  per- 
vasive and  many  women  fall  under  their  in- 
fluence. Thev.  too.  become  convinced  that 
a  Job  with  real  growth  potential  would  be 
too  demanding." 

In  a  report  entitled  "Where  are  the  women 
superintendents?"  the  councU  describes  "un- 
written policies"  excluding  women  In  the 
belief  that  men  are  the  "natural  leaders" 
because  men  have  families  to  support  women 
are  too  emotional,  and  boys  need  father 
figures. 

Discrimination  is  seldom  recognized  or  ac- 
knowledged, the  report  finds,  because  men 
run  school  systems,  "and  successful  men  as 
well  as  unsuccessful  men.  have  difficulty  In 
undertandlng  the  Intricacies  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation." 

As  sex  dlacflmlnatlon  comes  to  be  more 
widely  discuss^,  uncritical  acceptance  of  It 
will  diminish,  and  proteete  by  local  women's 
rights  groups  have  begun  to  raise  the  issue 
around  the  country. 

Barbara  Slzemore.  Washington's  newly  ap- 
pointed school  superintendent  and  the  high- 
est ranking  woman  local  school  official  m  the 
country,  fears  the  situation  may  get  worse 
because  school  enrollments  are  falling  and 
teaching  Jobs  are  hard  to  get. 

"Whenever  there's  a  scarcity  of  Jobs  wom- 
en are  out."  says  Mrs.  Slzemore. 

Local    school   personnel   offlcUls    say   they 
are  seeking  women  to  promote.  "We  get  very 
^  few  women  applying  for  princlpalshlps  at  the 
.Mcondary    levels."    says    Carl    McMillan    of 
Prince   Georges.   The   capable   women   exist 
but  do  not  apply,  says  John  Schreck  of  Pair- 
Discrimination    that    keeps    women    from 
promotion  Is  explicitly  illegal,  and  has  been 
since  1972.  The  regulations  and  forms  spell- 
ing out  what  the  government  intends  to  do 
have  not  yet  been  published,  however. 

Until  that  happens,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Equal 
Employment   Opportunity  Commission   will 
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not  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
situation. 

"It  may  be  that  there  is  rampant  sex  dis- 
crimination." says  Peter  Holmes  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  at  HEW,  but  there  will  have 
to  be  proven  cases  for  his  office  to  act. 

Legal  proof  will  be  nuule  more  complicated 
by  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  case  of  racially 
segregated  school  systems  in  the  South,  there 
have  been  no  laws  or  rules  stating  a  policy  of 
preference  for  men. 

It  may  take  as  much  as  10  years  for  the 
legal  ban  on  sex  discrimination  to  lead  to 
the  "understanding,  awareness  and  moral 
obligation"  that  can  bring  real  change. 
Holmes  estimates. 

Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.),  a  prime  mover 
in  amending  antl-dlscrimlnatlon  leglslatljn 
so  It  would  cover  school  employees,  says  it  Is 
her  belief  the  main  qualification  for  promo- 
tion In  schools  U  to  "wear  trousers  and  coach 
athletics." 

In  the  long  run  advancement  for  women 
may  open  up,  but  meanwhile  more  Jobs  In 
other  fields  are  opening  to  women  and  the 
schools  may  "end  up  worse  than  before,"  Mrs. 
Green  said. 

Sex  discrimination,  she  says.  "Is  one  of  the 
reasons  we're  in  all  the  trouble  we're  in. 
The  best  women  leave,  because  they  know 
there's  no  chance  for  promotion." 

WOMEN   PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  AREA 


Locality 
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Junior 
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District  o(  Columbia...  2  ol  16 

Montgomery 0ofZ4 

Prince  Georges 0  of  17 

Arlington Oof* 

Aleiandria Ocl3 

Fairfax 1  of  22 

Total 3of86 

Average  (percent)...  3.5 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth 
and  spread  of  pornography  represents  a 
breakdown  in  our  national  morals,  one  of 
the  most  serious  long-range  problems 
facing  our  country  today.  Society  has  the 
inherent  right  to  restrain  the  circulation 
of  obscenity,  especially  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  minors  and  those  most  sus- 
ceptible to  its  harmful  Influences.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  that  ob- 
scenity is  not  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  In  the  case  of  Roth  against 
Alberts  they  stated: 

Such  utterances  are  no  essential  part  of 
any  exposition  of  ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight 
social  value  as  a  step  to  truth  that  any  bene- 
fit that  may  be  derived  from  them  is  clearly 
outweighed  by  the  social  mterest  in  order, 
and  morality. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  a  license 
to  prevent  or  impede  the  dissemination 
of  ideas;  nothing  is  obscene  because  of 
its  ideas  per  se,  but  rather  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  expressed. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  good 
literature  can  have  an  uplifting  efTect 
upon  readers,  yet  there  are  still  those 
who  persist  in  refusing  to  recognize  that 
bad  literature  may  well  have  the  reverse 
effect.  Ideas  do  have  consequences.  If 
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they  have  no  consequences,  then  they 
are  without  redeeming  social  value. 

A  healthy  society  must  retain  certain 
shared  moral  values;  not  everything  can 
be  tolerated  which  appeals  only  toward 
the  basest  instincts  of  members  of  that 
society.  No  society  can  do  entirely  with- 
out a  sense  of  moral  indignation  and  dis- 
gust. Such  approbation  is  the  force  be- 
hind the  moral  law.  Paraphrasing  Plato, 
there  is  a  need  for  proportion  if  a  civil- 
ized society  is  going  to  remain  civilized. 
There  is  a  need  inherent  in  any  commu- 
nity for  cohesion,  imity,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  common  values. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  recent  leg- 
islation making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  send 
sexually  explicit  materials  to  persons 
who  have  indicated  to  their  postmasters 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  them.  I 
also  support  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  establishing  the  principle  that 
local  standards,  not  national  standards, 
are  to  be  used  in  determining  obscenity. 

In  the  future,  I  pledge  also  to  intro- 
duce and  fight  for  appropriate  legislation 
to  curb  the  spread  of  pornography,  and 
to  make  whatever  efforts  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  clean  up  this  moral  pol- 
lution. This  includes  investing  power  in 
local  authorities  to  license,  regulate,  and 
zone  to  keep  these  businesses  out  of  their 
communities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FIGHT- 
ING DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  principals  and  superintendents 
of  schools  in  my  State  of  California 
about  their  views  and  evaluations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime's  recommen- 
dations for  fighting  drug  abuse  In  our 
schools. 

Many  of  the  replies  I  have  received  in- 
dicate that  local  officials  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  information  and  experience 
of  others  who  have  worked  in  the  drug 
abuse  field.  The  Federal  Government 
should  be  able  to  provide  such  a  "clear- 
inghouse" service  as  well  as  provide 
money  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
has  recommended  for  the  development 
of  drug  coimseling  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  letters  from  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  of  schools  In 
California  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem. 

Selections  from  these  letters  follow: 
Letter  Feom  Cldtord  W.  Jordan,  Supebin- 

TRNDENT     OF     SCHOOLS,     CORONAOO     UKiraCO 

School  District 

The  drug  abuse  program  In  this  school  dis- 
trict and,  for  that  matter.  In  many  school 
districts  In  the  State  of  California  and  In 
other  states  in  the  nation,  is  referred  to  as 
the  Ooronado  Plan.  As  Superintendent,  seven 
years  ago,  I  became  very  concerned  about  the 
drug  abuse  problem  in  this  community  and, 
after  experiencing  dismal  failure  with  a  pro- 
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l^ng    pupils    scientific    Information 

dangers  of  drugs,  I  launched  re- 

fctjru  federal  funding  to  determine  the 

irug  abuse  and  to  establish  an  edu- 

ppogram  that  would  get  at  the  root 

Our  Coronado  Plan  operates 

d  Its  major  thrust  is   (1)    making 

1  aware  of  the  values  that  control 

•ehAvlor,     (2)     making    children    and 

\'are  of  peer  pressures  and  Its  rela- 

to  one's  values,   (3)    the  effects  of 

advertising   with   particular 

to  the  drug  culture,  (4)  the  conse- 

)f  drug  abuse. 

Ingram  has  been  remarkably  success- 

In  Coronado  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

State    Department   of    Education's 

k  for  all  California  school  drug  edu- 

is  directly  derived  from  the 

Plan.  I  am  enclosing  with  this  let- 

rurrlculum  guides  for  the  elemen- 

secondary  pro'gram  as  well  as  the 

guide  m  advertismg. 


ptograms 


currlct  It  m 


Letter  Prom  Thomas  L.  Goodman.  Stjperin- 
TENDfciij  OP  Schools,  San  Diego,  Calip. 

The  hee  rt  of  this  program  has  been  the  de- 
velopmeni  ef  a  new  professional  m  the 
school,  thi  (  DANE  teacher/counselor.  An  over- 
view of  th  Is  program  is  enclosed  for  yotir  in- 
formation .  Evaluation  of  the  program  has  re- 
vealed th*  following  facts: 

1 .  The  t  se  of  drugs  Is  still  a  problem  for  the 
City  of  Sa  Q  Diego. 

2.  Our  ]irogram  seems  to  work  best  at  pre- 
venting youth  from  starting  on  drugs  rather 
than  cha'iging  existing  drug-taking  habits. 

3.  We  have  had  excellent  staff  support  for 
the  DAN]!  program.  Questionnaires  to  on- 
site  perso  inel  Indicate  their  support  for  the 
DANE  sit«  a,  their  intervention,  and  a  need 
for  more  in-service  training  on  drugs  for 
regular  tcu:hers 

Letter  F^Om  Joel  H.  Hinrichs,  PaiNciPaL, 
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Fresno,  Calip. 
I  submit  the  following  recommendations 
(pnslderatlon : 

boards  of  education  should  pro- 
dealing  with  drugs  on  the  school 
Instruction   should   Include   infor- 
types  of  drugs,  availability,  cost 
symptoms  of  users. 

one  faculty  member  at  each 
sht>uld  be  trained  for  the  counseling 
who  are  users,  prospective  users 
prospe4tlve  pushers. 

-drug  user  should  be  a  part  of  an 

use  program.  All  too  often  this  only 

that  person  and  the  total  impact  la 

the  intended  outcome. 

youngsters  "raid"  medicine  chests 

for  both  amphetamines  and   bar- 

I  feel  It  would  be  proper  to  hold 

accountable  as  contributing  to  th^ 

of  a  mmor  m  such  cases. 


o 


Letter  Fh  dm  Mtrl  C.  Rupkl,  District  Supkr- 

INrENOENT,   PKRRIS,   CALIP. 

The  o\  erproductlon,  even  by  legitimate 
pharmace  utlcal  Industries,  is  probably  the 
first  plac(  to  start ! 

Our  dn  g  programs  have  not  been  effective, 
but  scho<  Is  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing  the 
best  they  are  able.  Money  for  drug  programs, 
State  anq  nationwide,  was  not  forthcoming 
at  a  time  when  it  was  needed.  Most  educated 
persons  vho  work  with  children  would  agree 
that  students  turn  to  drugs  more  often  be- 
cause of  problems  and  pressures  they  have 
than  for  drugs  per  ee.  If  other  outlets  were 
readUy  available  to  adolescents  with  con- 
cerns, thsy  might  Just  as  easily  turn  scxne- 
place  else  for  relief. 

We  In  education  would  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  tli  Federal  government  to  help  us  run 
an  interebtlng,  exciting,  and  relevant  school 
program  which  meets  the  needs  of  adolescent 
students  both  emotionally  and  Intellectually. 
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Thia  cannot  be  done  wltb  the  piecemeal  8up> 
port  we  have  been  getting  from  the  Federal 
government  with  categorical  aid  In  which  the 
paperwork  outweighs  the  greenbacks.  Asking 
schools  to  solve  each  new  social  problem 
which  arises  is  flattering,  but  It  would  help 
If  they  were  also  given  the  money  with  w^ch 
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Lettkb  Fbom  Jack  Housin,  Principal, 
Pomona,  Cauf. 

My  suggestion  would  be.  once  the  school 
Identifies  a  person  with  a  drug  problem,  all 
efforts  to  effect  rehabilitation  or  cure  be  re- 
moved from  the  school.  I  dont  beUeve  a  Drug 
Counselor  at  a  given  school  would  be  that 
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sonncl  and  then  refer  the  offender  to  these 

pteople.  resiilta  might  be  more  In  evidence. 
Parents  should  attend  these  sessions  with  the 
offender  unleas  there  Is  objection  from  the 
staff  working  with  the  problem.  Schools  are 
effective  oniy  In  presenting  Information.  This 
Information  should  be  presented  very  early  In 
the  student's  school  exp>erlence.  Once  the  stu- 
dent becomes  an  offender,  the  answer  lies  In 
an  agency  outside  the  school. 


Lxma.  Pbom  Donau>  D.  CtntLBT,  Psincipai., 
Pacific  Okovk,  Calif. 

I  believe  the  problem  can  best  be  com- 
batted  by  providing  enough  local,  state  and 
federal  funds  to  Improve  teacher  compe- 
tency. Teachers  willing  to  work  with  stu- 
dents and  desiring  that  they  learn  the  many, 
many  subjects  available  Is  a  top  priority. 

Incompetent  teachers  In  our  schools  con- 
tribute to  turned-off  students  who  need  to  be 
changed  by  learning,  sharing  and  feeling,  not 
by  withdrawing  to  barbiturates,  tranquiliz- 
ers, amphetamines  and  other  drugs. 

Several  years  ago.  E.S.E.A.  funds  were 
made  available  to  schools  so  they  could  pur- 
chase equipment  and  materials  for  their 
curriculum.  I  don't  recall  any  money  being 
provided  to  Improve  teacher  competency. 
Teachers  need  Inservlce  training,  travel  ex- 
perience and  time  to  evaluate  where  they 
have  been  and  where  they  are  going. 

Presently,  many  teachers  leave  In  June 
and  return  In  September  without  ever  tak- 
mg  time  to  Improve  their  teaching  ability. 
Yes,  some  teachers  do  attend  classes  In  the 
summer  until  they  reach  the  necessary  cred- 
its for  salary  advancements  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  reluctant  to  do  any  more  after 
this  Is  accomplished.  Incentive  plans  need  to 
be  made  which  encourage  teachers  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times  and  curriculum  needs 
of  youth. 

Lettkb  Prom  E.  Aknold  Milles,  Principal, 
Venics  High  School.  Los  AncejAs,  Calif. 
The  one  most  Important  program  to  a 
senior  high  school  Is  the  adequate  training 
of  qualified,  experienced  teachers  as  coun- 
selors and  sufBcient,  permanent  fxindlng  to 
sustain  their  employment.  Two  per  high 
school  should  be  enough. 

Thank  you  for  writing  me.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  appearing  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee last  year  when  It  convened  in  Los  An- 
geles. I  was  impressed  with  the  wealth  of 
Information  the  members  had  accumulated 
and  their  perception  of  the  drug  problem. 

Letter  From  Paul  Nielsen.  District  Super- 
intendent. South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  federal  government  might  aid  school 
boards  by  funding  the  following : 
,     1.  Increased  educational  focus  on  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  drug  abusers  In 
this    country    are    adults.    The   drugs   most 
often   abused   are  alcohol   and   legally  pur- 
chased prescription  medicines. 

2.  Increased  numbers  of  informal,  non- 
medical centers  for  Individuals  attemptmg 
to  correct  drug-abuse  patterns,  and  who  are 
not  so  severely  addicted  as  to  require  expen- 
sive medical  or  penal  institutionalization. 

iMTTXR  From  Ethel  S.  Crockett,  California 
State  Librarian,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Thank  you  for  your  September  10th  letter 
concerning  your  work  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime.  One  specific  recommendation 
which  I  would  make  Is  directing  HEW  to  em- 
bark on  a  serious  publication  program  on 
drug  Information,  issuing  both  major  doc- 
\iments  and  giveaway  leaflets.  Most  deposi- 
tary libraries  would  be  happy  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  In  distributing  these  ma- 
terials Since  depositories  ure  In  both  public 
and  academic  libraries,  such  information 
could  reach  a  good  section  of  your  target 
public. 


Letter  From  Lorenzo  Dall'Armi,  Countt 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

I  was  certainly  pleased  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  September  10.  1973  in  which  you  ad- 
vised me  of  your  concern  regarding  the  drug 
problem.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
we  do  not  have  a  drug  problem,  per  se,  but 
a  people  problem,  one  that  concerns  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Therefore,  here  In  Santa 
Barbara  County,  we  have  concentrated  our 
efforts  on  those  dynamic  elements  which 
alienate  youth  from  their  homes,  their 
schools,  and  other  adults  m  general. 

To  assist  us  In  our  efforts  we  requested  fed- 
eral funds  and  are  now  In  our  third  year  of 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education.  We 
have  moved  on  various  fronts  such  as  parent 
education,  teacher  education  and  training, 
student  counseling  services,  assisting  youth - 
serving  agencies  to  become  aware  of  student 
problems,  and  other  significant  activities. 
Our  most  Important  contribution  to  the  drug 
education  effort  at  this  time  Is  the  ILP  Model 
(Interactive  Learning  Process)  which  Is  being 
demonstrated  as  an  alternative  drug  educa- 
tion teaching  strategy. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  made  it  possible  for  this  office  to 
develop  a  viable  teaching  strategy,  the  ILP 
Model.  Through  the  close  articulation  with 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, this  office  has  had  significant  training 
and  consultant  Input  from  that  level.  It  Is 
on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  work 
which  we  have  done  these  pcut  three  years. 
In  addition  to  our  drug  abuse  Intervention 
activities  presently  in  progress,  that  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Intermediate 
unit,  the  county  schools  office,  be  considered 
a  significant  coordlnatlve  agency  for  any  fed- 
eral funding  which  Is  made  available  to 
school  districts  In  response  to  your  commit- 
tee's specific  recommendations.  We  have  the 
professional  and  technical  resources  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive county-wide  program.  We  can  also 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  du- 
plication or  effort  In  the  process. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  CMnmunlcate  the  feel- 
ings, attitudes,  and  commitment  which  we 
have  developed  on  the  part  of  students,  par- 
ents, school  staffs  and  Advisory  Board  mem- 
bers as  a  result  of  our  project  activities. 
Therefore.  I  urge  you  and /or  other  members 
of  your  committee  to  take  the  time  to  visit 
us  and  accompany  the  Director  on  a  tour 
of  some  of  the  drop-In  centers  and  special 
activities  which  we  have  Implemented  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  project  Involvement. 

Letter  From  Linda  Oeart.  Oakland,  Calif. 
I  am  glad  you  are  taking  time  and  con- 
sideration of  the  serious  drug  problem  we 
have.  Even  though  alcohol  Is  legalized  It  is 
also  a  major  problem  in  the  United  States. 
And  people  don't  understand  the  bad  effects 
It  has  on  you.  Since  drugs  aren't  legalized 


people  set  it  Into  a  lawful  category  but  they 
don't  set  alcohol  In  that  kind  of  category. 

I  think  people  should  get  more  Involved 
and  have  knowledge  of  the  drug  problem  we 
have  and  so  set  up  different  cimics  that 
help  the  addict  and  also  Inform  other  people. 

Letter  From  Jcxie  Moore.  El  Cerrito.  Calif 
I  am  from  Holy  Names  High  School  in 
Oakland.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  In  my  Health  Science  class  and 
we  are  concerned  about  drugs  in  the  Bay 
Area. 

I  really  don't  know  too  much  about  drugs 
such  as  aspirin,  alcohol,  pot.  etc.  ,  .  .  but 
from  what  I  have  learned  they  are  most  dan- 
gerous by  the  way  they  make  people  act.  We 
would  like  to  know  more  about  drugs  and 
the  effects  It  has  on  people,  that  is  why  we 
are  writing  to  you. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
Anthony  Lewis  in  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  an  interesting  and  perceptive  col- 
lunn  about  the  current  political,  legal, 
and  constitutional  problems  confronting 
us,  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
American  people.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  Will  Not  Down 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  October  4. — For  more  than  a  year 
now,  from  the  first  smell  of  the  Watergate 
cover-up  through  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Splro  Agnew.  a  question  has  haunted  the  pol- 
itics of  this  country:  Is  there  any  way  to 
restore  the  faith  of  Americans,  their  belief  In 
their  leaders  and  themselves,  while  Richard 
Nixon  remains  President? 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  politics  and  politicians 
to  avoid  fundamental  questions,  to  compro- 
mise, to  forget,  to  move  on.  Washington  has 
seen  many  efforts  to  do  Just  that  about  the 
Nixon  question,  and  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  President  himself.  A  curious  recent 
example  was  Senator  Howard  Baker's  fatuous 
assurance  that  Watergate  was  behind  us.  An- 
other Is  the  evident  desire  of  some  to  treat 
the  whole  Agnew  affair  as  a  minor  unpleas- 
antness, a  ripple. 

Avoidance  and  forgetfulness  are  necessary 
political  devices;  we  do  not  want  a  state  of 
continuous  battle.  But  there  are  some  ques- 
tions that  wUl  not  go  away,  and  this  Is  one. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  had  shaken  the  constitutional 
assumptions  of  the  American  system  by  only 
a  single  act  or  a  limited  course  of  conduct. 
It  might  Indeed  be  possible  to  overlook  that 
as  a  sport — or  to  live  with  disagreement  In 
that  area.  But  the  whole  point  of  his  Presi- 
dency Is  that  there  have  been  no  discernible 
limits  to  hts  contempt  for  established  prin- 
ciple, and  for  law. 

This  President  has  proclaimed  his  right  to 
use  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
In  secret,  without  consulting  Congress  or  the 
public.  He  has  said  that  he  has  the  power  to 
carry  on  a  war  in  the  face  of  explicit  disap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. He  has  asserted  an  Inherent  power  to 
wiretap,  spy  and  commit  burglaries  In  the 
name  of  national  security.  He  has  claimed 
personal  exemption  from  the  rule  of  law. 

Again,  there  would  be  a  strong  argument 
for  accommodation  If  Mr.  Nixon  had  shown 
a  willingness  to  learn  from  the  trauma  he  has 
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Inflicted  on  tb«  country — if  he  had  any  re- 
serves of  the  humility  that  is  the  hallmark 
of  strength.  But  he  has  learned  nothing.  He 
knows  no  course  other  than  Insisting  that 
all's  for  the  best,  that  we  have  p>eace  wltb 
honor,  that  the  country  grows  richer  by  the 
hour. 

Anyone  who  still  hoped  to  find  some  resid- 
ual dignity  or  sensitivity  In  the  man  should 
have  been  disabused  by  the  charade  as  he 
announced  his  choice  of  Gerald  Ford  for  Vice 
President.  That  scene  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  was  the  most  repellent  Ameri- 
can public  ceremony  In  memory. 

The  very  Idea  of  a  televised  tease  over  the 
pame  was  contemptible.  If  It  was  to  be  a 
public  occasion.  It  should  have  been  a  solemn 
one  before  Congress.  The  man  who  gave  us 
Agnew — and  Mitchell.  Stans.  Haldeman, 
Ebrllchman,  Colson,  Llddy.  Hunt,  Krogh, 
Dean,  Magruder  and  Chapln — grinned  as  he 
unveiled  his  next  choice.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  sense  of  responsibility  for  what  had 
passed,  not  the  least  reference  to  the  grisly 
reason  for  this  occasion. 

The  vulgarity  of  the  scene  would  not  or- 


dinarily be  worth  noticing.  But  In  this  case 
form  and  content  were  uncomfortably  mixed. 
For  the  viewer  Inevitably  found  himself  ask- 
mg:  Why  should  so  many  leading  members 
of  Congress  have  come  to  lend  themselves  to 
such  a  performance?  (Mike  Mansfield  did 
have  the  sense  to  stay  away.)  Can  Americans 
in  general  respond  to  such  stuff?  Is  that  our 
country?  The  answer  has  to  be  no:  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  values  are  not  America's.  Either'' 
that  or  all  of  us  give  up  our  vision  of  this 
country.  We  really  have  to  stop  pretending 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  somehow  going  to  change, 
going  to  conform  to  the  old  American  dream 
of  an  enlightened  society  governed  by  law. 
It  is  a  question  of  character,  and  he  has 
made  clear  that  his  cannot  change. 

Slowly.  Inexorably,  the  country  is  perceiv- 
ing that  It  cannot  avoid  the  fundamental 
question  of  Richard  Nixon's  leadership.  Even 
Congress,  that  most  reluctant  body  of  heroes. 
Is  coming  to  face  the  difficult  truth.  And 
the  process  cannot  be  stopped.  If  Mr.  Agnew 
Is  condemned  for  tax  evasion.  If  Mr.  Ford 
understands  that  he  must  open  his  tax  and 
financial  records,  will  Congress  let  the  Pres- 


ident   continue    to   shelter   his    questioned 
dealings?  That  Is  not  possible. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  the  Nixon  question  that 
Oerald  Ford  has  to  be  Judged.  He  Is  a  man 
who  would  hardly  have  been  considered  for 
President  on  his  own  merits;  a  dim  figure 
whose  most  Imaginative  declaration  was  that 
"an  Impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
siders it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  In  hls- 
T-"  (That  statement.  In  1970,  was  aimed  at 

^tlce  William  O.  Douglas.) 

on  all  the  evidence  so  far,  Mr.  Ford 
Is  ho&orable.  He  Is  a  viable  alternative  to  Mr. 
Nlxon.Nn  fact  a  better  one  than  we  have 
had  befM^  now.  Most  Important,  he  has  his 
own  political  roots,  and  he  cannot  therefore 
be  what  MrSJilxon  would  wish — an  absolute 
assurance  of  us  own  survival. 

People  are  stui  reluctttnt  to  think  of  forc- 
ing a  PresldentYrom  office,  but  they  are  be- 
ginning to  undmtand  that  it  may  be  un- 
avoidable. For  as  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  is  there. 
It  will  be  as  EdgarVald  In  "King  Lear"; 


B> 


Edgar \ 

The  worst  is : 
So  long  as 
wont." 


can  say,  "This  is  the 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  whose  word  has  taught 
us  to  pray  without  ceasing,  help  us  to 
pray  mindful  of  who  Thou  art  and  who 
we  are.  Thou  art  holy  and  we  are  unholy. 
Thou  art  infinite  and  we  are  finite.  May 
we  pray  not  alone  in  times  of  trouble  or 
to  ask  a  special  blessing  but  help  us  to 
pray  because  we  love  Thee  and  seek  to 
do  Thy  will.  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray. 

Teach  us  to  pray  in  the  morning,  noon, 
and  night;  in  spring  and  summer  and 
winter. 

Teach  \is  to  pray  while  we  worship, 
while  we  work,  and  while  we  play. 

Teach  us  to  pray  the  prayer  of  confes- 
sion and  cleansing  the  prayer  that  re- 
lieves the  burden  of  guilt  and  sin. 

Teach  us  to  pray  the  prayer  of  brother- 
hood and  imlty. 

Teach  us  to  pray  the  prayer  that  brings 
peace  and  power. 

As  this  Nation  was  born  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  so  may  our  National  Day  of  Pray- 
er refine  and  renew  the  soul  of  America 
for  Thy  glory  and  the  advancement  of 
Thy  kingdom.  Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  907.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  to  assist  In  financing  the  arc- 
tic winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  1974; 

S.  2382.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hop>e  Dam  and  Lake.  N.C.,  to  the  B. 
Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake; 

8.  3486.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  project 


referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Savannah  River,  Oa.,  and  B.C., 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake";  and 
S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  use  his  franked 
mail  privilege  for  a  limited  period  to  send 
certain  matters  on  behalf  of  former  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7446)  to 
establish  the  Americsui  Revolution  Bl- 
centenial  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dono- 
HUE,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Butler  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  655.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  nam- 
ing of  the  lake  to  be  created  by  the  Bu- 
chanan Dam.  ChowchlUa  River,  Calif.; 

H.R.  974.  An  act  designating  the  Texarkana 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River  as 
the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake"; 

H.R.  1920.  An  act  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  flood  control  protection 
on  Chartlers  Creek  that  Is  within  Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  as  the  "James  O.  P^^lton  Flood 
Protection  Project"; 

H.R.  7582.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  in 
Congress  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  make  appointments  to  the  service  acad- 
emies; 

H.R.  7599.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946  and  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  the  "Patent  and  Trademark 
Office"; 

H.R.  8187.  An  act  to  amend  section  2031 
(b)(1)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any 
Institution  must  have  a  minimum  number 
of   physically   fit   male   students; 

H.R.  8981.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trade- 
mark Act  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  op- 
positions, to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 


the  Patent  Office, 
attorney  fees; 
nd  sections  2733 
States    Code, 
United  SUtes 
m  amount  of  a 


flimg  reasons  of  appeal 
and  to  provide  for  awi 

HJt.  9800.  An  act  to  a: 
and  2734  of  title  10,  Un 
and  section  715  of  title 
Code,  to  Increase  the  max 
claim  against  the  United  States  that  may 
be  paid  administratively  u^der  those  sec- 
tions and  to  allow  increased  delegation  of 
authority  to  settle  and  pay  dtrtaln  of  those 
claims; 

H.R.  10203.  An  act  authorfelng  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preseriatlon  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  ^or  other  pur 
poses;  and 

HJl.  10511.  An  act  to  ament  section  164 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  VAct  of  1973 
relatmg  to  financial  assistance!  agreements. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


illy  read 
as  in- 


Juchanan 


exarkana 


The  following  bills  were  seve 
twice  by  their  titles  and  refer 
dicated : 

H.R.  655.  An  act  to  provide  for  t^e  naming 
of  the  lake  to  be  created  by  the 
Dam.  ChowchlUa  River,  Calif.; 

HM.  974.  An  act  designating  the  ' 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur' River  as 
the  "Wright  Patman  Dam  and  Lake": 

HJl.  1920.  An  act  to  designate  the  portion 
of  the  project  for  fiood  control  protection  on 
Chartlers  Creek  that  Is  within  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  as  the  "James  G.  Fulton  Flood 
Protection  Project"; 

Hit.  10203.  An  act  authorizing  th«  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  10511.  An  act  to  amend  section  164  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  reUtlng 
to  financial  assistance  agreements.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs; 

HJl.  7682.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  In  Con- 
gress from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islan<^s  to 
make  appointments  to  the  service  acadeHiles; 

HJl.  8187.  An  act  to  amend  section  2031 
(b)  (1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  tjo  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  unit  at  any  Institution 
must  b«Tt  a  minimum  number  of  physically 
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lit  male  students.  Referred  to  the  Commlttea 
on  Armed  Services; 

H.R.  7599.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  and  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  change  the  name  of  the  Patent  Offlc« 
to  the  "Patent  and  Trademark  Office"; 

H.R.  8981.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  oppcsltlona, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  flling 
reasons  of  appeal  In  the  Patent  OfBce,  and  to 
provide  for  awarding  attorney  fees;  and 

H.R.  9800.  An  act  to  amend  section*  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  716  of  title  32,  United  Statea  Ckxle, 
to  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  that  may  be  paid 
administratively  under  those  sections  and  to 
allow  increased  delegation  of  authority  to 
settle  and  pay  certain  of  those  claims.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ness  Tuesday,  November  6,  unless  acted 
upon  sooner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  8250.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
programs  and  activities  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8825.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  Qther  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation  for  special  payments  to  inter- 
national financial  Institutions  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  above  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day. October  13.  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION    OF    CO»4MITTEE    CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  2176 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jackson),  a  previous 
order  was  entered  into  by  unanimous 
consent  whereby  S.  2176,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  fuels  and  energy  con- 
servation policy,  was  referred  jointly  for 
15  days  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Commerce  following  Its  being 
reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
be  modified  and  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  both  committees  through  close  of  busl- 


DEATH   OP   ROBERT  C.   ALBRIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend,  I  was  saddened  to  read  of 
the  passing  of  an  old  friend,  an  outstand- 
ing reporter,  a  man  who  was  beloved  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  of  all  per- 
suasions. 

I  refer  to  Robert  C.  Albright,  who  was 
a  Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  so  many  years 
that  most  of  us  cannot  even  cover  that 
length  of  time. 

He  was  a  gentle  man.  He  was  an  ac- 
curate man.  He  was  a  fair  man.  He  was 
a  good  reporter.  I  was  sorry  to  see  Bob 
Albright  retire  from  his  position  in  the 
Capitol.  I  am  saddened  to  note  that  he 
has  passed  away. 

I  extend  to  Bob  Albright's  family  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  of 
Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself,  because  we 
feel  that  with  the  passing  of  Bob  Al- 
bright we  have  lost  a  good,  understand- 
ing, and  decent  friend.  May  his  soul  rest 
In  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obltuarj-,  entitled  "Robert 
C.  Albright.  Capitol  Hill  Reporter" — a 
great  title — be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  14,  1973] 

RoBXRT  C.  AL.BIUGRT,  CAPrroL  HiLi.  Reporter 

(By  Cathe  Wolhowe) 

Robert  C.  Albright.  Capitol  HUl  reporter  for 
The  Washington  Post  for  almost  40  years, 
died  Friday  night  of  Parlcinsons  Disease.  He 
was  70. 

"Bob  was  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  man, 
the  best  Senate  correspondent  I  ever  knew." 
said  Howard  Simons,  managing  editor  of  The 
Post. 

Mr.  Albright  came  to  The  Post  in  1926  and 
reported  on  legislation  during  the  New  Deal, 
the  Pair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  the  Great 
Society  and  part  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

His  beat  was  Congress  and  included  a  Sun- 
day column  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol called  •'Gallery  Glimpses."  But  he  ranged 
far  from  Capitol  HUl:  his  assignments  in- 
cluded the  birth  of  the  United  Nations  at 
San  Francisco  In  1945  and  the  presidential 
campaigns  of  Roosevelt,  Landon,  WUlkle. 
Dewey.  Elsenhower,  Stevenson,  Kennedy, 
Ooldwater  and  Nixon. 

"Bob  was  far  from  being  a  Hollywood-style 
reporter  though,"  said  Edward  T.  FolUard, 
who  covered  the  White  House  for  many  of  the 
years  Mr.  Albright  covered  Capitol  Hill. 

"He  was  extremely  shy  In  his  personal  life. 
but  he  developed  a  dual  personality — he  had 
to.  In  his  professional  role,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  persevering,  tenacious  newspapermen  In 
American  Journalism. 

"He  would  buttonhole  people  In  the  Senate 
corridor  and  you  couldn't  get  past  the  robust 
6-footer.  He  was  devoted  to  his  work  and 
was  a  wonderful  friend." 

In  the  40  years  the  two  worked  together, 
Foliiard  can  recall  having  one  minor  quarrel 
with  him  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  1940  over  who  would  send  the  first 
story  about  Wlllkle's  nomination  with  The 
Post's  one  Morse  telegraph  operator.  They 
arrived  at  a  compromise  solution,  but  Polliard 
could  not  recall  who  filed  first. 

J.  Ruasel  Wiggins,  former  Executive  edi- 


tor of  The  Poet,  called  Mr.  Albright  "a  great 
reporter  who  always  was  a  credit  to  The  Post 
and  to  hia  profession." 

Wiggins  added,  "There  had  not  been  a  more 
conscientious,  accurate  and  perceptive  re- 
porter of  Congress  since  Gales  and  Seaton 
covered  the  House  and  Senate  proceedings  In 
The  National  InteUlgencer  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury." 

Carroll  KUpatrtck,  The  Post's  present  White 
House  correspondent,  said  Mr.  Albright  was 
one  of  the  most  careful  reporters  he  had 
known.  "He  was  an  amazing,  hardworking 
man  who  was  extremely  modest  In  spite  of 
the  fact  he  covered  the  HUl  aU  by  hlmseU 
and  did  an  excellent  Job." 

One  veteran  Post  editor  recalled  that  If  an 
error  would  slip  into  Mr.  Albright's  copy,  Mr. 
Albright  was  eternally  gratefiU  to  the  editor 
finding  the  error,  and  that  Mr.  Albright 
would  thank  the  editor  for  months  afterward 
for  his  help. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Albright,  in  spite  of 
111  health,  went  to  a  National  Press  Club 
election  in  order  to  vote  for  a  longtime  col- 
league on  The  Post,  Robert  A.  Alden. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Albright 
found  that  Alden  had  lost  by  one  vote,  he 
was  the  first  to  call  and  express  his  deep  dis- 
appointment. 

Mr.  Albright  recalled  that  he  always 
remembered  the  Importance  of  one  vote  In 
an  election,  because  he,  too,  had  lost  a  Na- 
tional Press  Qub  election  36  years  earlier 
by  one  vote.  Apparently  his  "campaign 
manager"  had  forgotten  to  vote,  went  to  the 
polls  at  the  last  minute  and  found  himself 
Ineligible  to  vote  tjecause  of  an  unpaid  bill. 

Alfred  E.  Lewis,  who  has  been  The  Poet's 
police  reporter  since  1935,  remembers  Mr. 
Albright  as  "a  compassionate,  friendly  man 
over-wUUng  to  help,  a  man  loved  by  every- 
body here." 

Don  C.  Womack,  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  called  Ui.  Albright  "a 
gentlemanly,  quiet  feUow  who  t>ecame  a  dis- 
tinguished  member   of  our  gallery." 

Chalmers  Roberts,  a  former  Post  cor- 
respondent who  worked  with  Mr.  Albright, 
said  "Bob  was  the  most  oonaclentlous  Capitol 
Hill  reporter  I  ever  knew  and  "Gallery 
Ollmpses'  was  eagerly  read  by  both  Senate 
and  House  members  for  news  and  for  its 
sparkle." 

He  was  born  In  Alexandria,  but  his  famUy 
moved  to  the  District  when  he  was  2  years 
old.  He  attended  public  schools  here  and  then 
went  to  George  Washington  University,  where 
he  was  editor  of  "The  Hatchet." 

Mr.  Albright  Joined  The  Poet  Immediately 
after  college.  He  started  on  the  police  beat, 
but  later  was  shifted  to  general  assignment. 

Three  years  after  his  arrival  at  The  Post, 
he  left  to  become  a  reporter  for  United  Press. 

The  Post  called  him  back  in  1933  when  Its 
national  affairs  bureau  was  established.  He 
originally  covered  the  House,  but  soon  was 
reporting   all    aspects   of   Congress. 

He  left  the  Post  brlefiy  during  the  war  to 
write  for  Time  Magazine  in  New  York,  return- 
ing within  a  few  months.  ThU  time  he  stayed 
until  1969,  when  he  retired. 

He  belonged  to  the  National  Press  Club, 
the  White  House  Correspondents'  Association 
and  the  Senate  Press  Gallery's  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents.  But  his  main 
extracurricular  Interests  were  fishing  and 
hunting.  Interests  that  brought  him  pub- 
licity In  1939  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Montgomery  County  Commissioners  to  ask 
for  an  Increase  In  the  tax  assessment  on  hU 
summer  camp  at  Seneca. 

"You  mean  you  want  It  reduced?"  asked 
the  commissioners,  who  for  two  weeks  had 
been  listening  to  taxpayers  complain  of  too 
high  assessments. 

"No,  I  want  It  increased."  Mr.  Albright 
said,  explaining  if  the  camp's  assessment  of 
$450  was  Increased  to  tfiOO,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  county  bunting  license  at  a 
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property  owner  rate  of  $1.60  rather  than  the 
115.50  fee  he  wa«  paying. 

He  received  the   Increased  assessment. 

Mr.  Albright  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Irma, 
of  the  home  at  5509  Glenwood  Rd.,  Bethesda; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ronald  Hubka,  and  two 
grandchildren    of    Nesconsent,    Long    Island. 

The  famUy  requests  that  sympathy  contri- 
butions be  made  to  St.  Johns  Episcopai 
Church  In  Chevy  Chase. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  tribute  that  our  leader 
hsis  paid  to  Bob  Albright.  I  knew  him  over 
the  years  and  was  pleased  to  read  in  the 
obituary  the  kind  remarks  made  about 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  finest,  squarest 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known  and  was  a 
great  and  able  reporter.  I  am  sorry  to 
learn  of  his  passing. 


STATEMENT  BY  MICHEL  JOBERT 
BEFORE  UNITED  NA-HONS  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
Michel  Jobert,  made  a  most  interesting 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  on  October 
10  relative  to  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  this  outstanding  statesman  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 

Btatxkknt  bt  Michxl  Jobkkt  on  the  Situa- 

'nON     IN     THT     MiODUE     EAST    MaOE     AT    THE 
Closz   or  His  Address  Bktorb  tux  United 

Nations  Oencral  Asszmblt,  Octobes  10, 
1973 

Mr.  President, 

I  prepared  my  si>eech  several  days  ago  Be- 
fore coming  here  today  I  changed  nothing 
except  the  tenses  of  two  verbs  from  the 
present  to  the  past,  and  inserted  two  phases 
quite  spontaneously,  actually. 

This  address  is  a  statement  of  our  policy, 
showing  Its  concepts,  duration  and  deter- 
mination. I  have  struck  nothing  out;  I  have 
added   nothing. 

However,  since  last  Saturday,  fighting  has 
been  resumed  and  evidence  Indicates  that 
It  Is  particularly  bloody.  I  offer  my  coun- 
try's assistance  to  the  end  that  the  war  may 
quickly  subside   and   not   fiare  up  again. 

We  could  make  suggestions  to  contribute 
to  a  peacefxU  settlement  on  the  condition 
that  everyone  wants  this  and  truly  wants 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  European  friends 
share  this  wish. 

I  hope  that  these  sincere  wishes  are  not 
offered  In  vain. 

Address  bt  His  Excellency  Michel  Jobert, 
Minister  or  Foreign  Affairs  Before  the 
28th  Session  or  the  UNrnnj  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  October  10,  1973 

Mr.  President. 

On  this  last  day  of  the  general  debate,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  authority 
and  distinction  with  which  you  are  presiding 
over  our  work. 

I  shall  be  relatively  brief,  for  I  wish  to 
avoid  repetitions  and,  besides,  have  no  taste 
for,  nor  am  concerned  with,  propaganda.  I 
would  prefer,  however,  that  truth  find  Its 
way,  even  if  It  should  emerge  as  that  which 
la  manifest  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  the  four 
main  rivers  of  my  country. 


This  debate  proceeds  toward  Its  conclusion 
without  surprises — except  those  we  never 
ceased  to  warn  against — or  extremes.  Indeed, 
everyone  feels  gratified  by  this,  albeit,  to 
achieve  It  one  had  to  keep  sUent  on  many  a 
question  and  take  for  granted  what  Ls  merely 
announced,  in  the  same  way  that  a  fad  seizes 
upon  minds  and  secures  them  before  It  pre- 
vaUs  In  the  street. 

Doubtless,  you  see  what  I  am  alluding  to. 
To  speak  of  peace  does  not  call  for  great 
accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Invoke  de- 
tente, to  believe  In  It  as  one  would  In  spring 
when  the  latter  Is  suddenly  upon  one  around 
the  bend  of  winter,  would  warrant  more  In- 
dustry and  curiosity.  Who  does  not  wish  for 
detente  or  could  renounce  It? 

At  the  risk  of  Irritating,  I  would  recall  that 
we  have  a  long-standing  concept  of  detente 
and  fair  experience  of  It.  For  the  past  15 
years.  It  has  been  the  concern  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Judge  for  yourselves:  decolonization; 
the  establishing  of  East-West  relations; 
friendly  and  active  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  fundamental  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  In  1963;  the  con- 
struction of  a  European  entity:  as  early  as 
1964,  understanding  of  and  respect  for  China, 
where  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
has,  as  you  know.  Just  made  a  far-reaching 
trip:  unfaUlng  support  for  the  Third  World, 
the  Independence  of  nations  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  resources.  Such  ap- 
proaches shelter  us  from  naivete,  but  they 
have  shown  us  that  lucidity  and  generosity 
should  always  go  together. 

Meanwhile,  we  learn  that  1973  is  to  be 
primarily  the  year  of  detente.  And  the  latter 
Is  referred  to  at  every  turn,  as  if  a  single 
year  were  sufficient  to  meet  its  needs  and 
this  year  contained  exceptional  develop- 
ments. To  be  quite  truthful,  I  see  but  two 
such  events,  much  discussed,  but  the  full 
expression  of  which  Is  not  completely  mani- 
fest as  yet  nor,  you  wUl  agree,  are  their  con- 
sequences entirely  ascertained. 

In  the  first  place.  I  see  the  Conference  on 
European  Security  and  Cooperation.  Of 
course.  It  is  not  completed  as  yet,  as  every- 
body Is  aware.  Its  main  merit  Is  to  gather 
together  33  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Beside  this  es- 
sential fact,  the  results.  If  good,  will  be 
thrown,  so  to  speak.  Into  the  bargain.  Be- 
sides, they  win  serve  the  concept  of  detente 
mainly  by  representing  compromises  between 
opposing  stands  which  one  wUl  not  have 
been  able  to  develop  at  leisure.  In  the  long 
run,  their  contents  will  matter  less  than  the 
way  in  which  they  were  obtained.  We  are 
doing  all  we  can  on  our  part  for  the  Con- 
ference to  succeed  and  that,  I  am  sure,  is 
icnown. 

This  conference,  therefore.  Is  an  important 
fact,  an  unwonted  event,  unusual  In  recent 
International  practice,  a  comforting  develop- 
ment to  note.  For  all  that.  It  is  not  an  Eklen 
of  detente,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  con- 
ciliation. It  Is  a  common,  a  difficult  effort, 
and  one  pertaining  to  all.  It  Is  a  stat«  of 
mind  being  born,  a  mlreujle  Indeed,  among 
the  poisonous  flowers  of  armaments.  The  lat- 
ter remain,  however,  and  fraught  with  the 
mistrust  or  ambitions  they  secrete. 

Let  us  therefore  be  reasonable  in  our  ap- 
preciation, wary  in  our  enthusiasm,  realistic 
in  our  Ijehavlor.  Let  us  not  immure  ourselves 
in  the  all-too-easy  syllogism:  the  Confer- 
ence serves  the  Idea  of  detente;  detente  can 
nourish  all  speeches;  therefore,  he  who  re- 
fers to  the  Conference  assuredly  practices 
detente. 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  22nd  of  last 
June,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  published  the  news  of  an  agreement 
they  had  reached  on  nuclear  strategy.  This 
agreement  Is  but  a  beginning  to  be  followed 
up,  so  It  Is  stated.  In  1974.  Its  authors  were 
gratified  and  they  Invited  the  whole  world 
to  share  In  their  gratification.  Why  so?  Be- 
cause this  is  undoubtedly  an  agreement  be- 


tween two  very  great  powers  and  co|ise- 
quently  It  concerns,  or  rather  affects,  us 
all.  Because  It  can  be  clothed  In  the  chftste 
cloali  of  detente.  Those  two  reasons  are  inot 
sufficient  to  conceal  the  reality  which  gradu- 
ally became  manifest  to  all.  In  order  no^  to 
go  bankrupt,  and  with  political  design!  in 
view,  the  two  powers  preferred  to  limit  the 
development  of  some  of  their  nuclear  aiina- 
ments,  whUe  maintaining  a  sufficiently 
strong  mutual  vulnerability  to  deter  the  one 
or  the  other  from  upsettlnjg  the  balance. 

Thus  this  type  of  detente  would  be  limited 
to  this  exercise  In  balance  between  the  two 
treaty  partners.  When  chUdren  fight,  bne 
often  notices  that  the  strongest  avoid  claBh- 
Ing  head-on  and  atuck  the  gangs'  llg^t- 
footed  soldiers,  easUy  knocked  down  by  a 
few  unsophisticated  strokes.  It  Is  the  84me 
with  nations.  And  if  the  light-footed  sol- 
diers are  at  present  worried,  who  could  be 
surprised?  The  only  astonishing  thing  coiild 
be  that  it  took  them  so  long  to  become  ner- 
vous, finding  themselves  holding  a  mere  rafle 
whereas  pressures  and  presences  remain  the 
same  at  their  frontiers.  A  very  famous  act- 
ress wore  only  a  perfume:  I  fear  that  so 
scantly  clothed  by  detente  we  yet  run  (the 
risk  of  shivering. ...  | 

My  analysis  of  recent  months  would  per- 
haps have  been  less  cruel  as  concerns  [de- 
tente— after  all  a  French  term  to  whlcti  we 
have  conferred  its  full  significance  by  i  our 
actions — were  not  some  slanderous  qam- 
paigns  attempting" to  slxir  our  very  idefr  of 
national  Independence,  shared  by  nfany 
others.  [ 

The  past  and  geography  have  taught  us  les- 
sons thaPwe  are  not  likely  to  forget.  W^  are 
like  a  too-often-stalked  prey  that  the  hunter 
can  no  longer  approach,  niuslons,  then  tarars, 
more  Illusions  and,  again,  wrar:  such  has,  been 
our  fate.  Henceforth,  we  count  foremost  on 
ourselves,  on  our  own  efforts.  I  fail  «o  see 
who,  unless  he  be  misled,  could  thliik  of 
making  us  renounce  this.  ' 

We  have  been  distressed,  I  would  say  hurt, 
to  hear  from  our  friends  or  peoples  of  whom 
we  are  fond,  statements  made  here  or  there, 
the  unreality  of  which,  as  compared  tc  facts 
or  to  the  world  situation.  Is  quite  surprising 
to  me.  Still  more  surprising  are  those  steps 
taken  to  convince  us  that  the  questions  in 
point  are  mere  "figures  of  speech  "  lihat  we 
would  be  mistaken  to  feel  uneasy  abdut,  but 
merely  Justified  by  domestic  consldera/tlons  of 
a  given  state. 

Is  It  really  possible  to  deal  so  lightly  with 
a  serious  matter  of  concern  to  us  all?'  Indeed, 
It  has  to  do  with  national  Independence,  and 
that  of  a  nation  which  does  not  want  to  be 
the  pawn  of  a  world  strategy.  In  Her  turn, 
after  many  others,  and  left  to  her  sole  re- 
sources. Prance  provided  herself  with  nuclear 
armament,  not  In  order  to  Indulge  la  dreams 
of  vain  greatness,  but  because  her  vary  exist- 
ence was  at  stake.  Alone,  we  covered  the 
ground  of  difficult  research,  with  a  consid- 
erable time  lag.  And  today  some  are  indignant 
that  we  dared  treed  this  path,  presumably 
the  royal  way  reserved  tQ  those  In  power 
today:  that  we  placed  our  footsteps  In  their 
tracks,  such  deep  tracks  And  yet  what  pro- 
tests did  they  raise?  I  look  for  them  in  vain. 

Nowadays  one  Is  Indeed  bolder,  doubtless 
because  one  knows  that  with  Prance,  a  peace- 
ful power  whose  only  ambition  is  »o  live  in 
harmony  with  all  and  not  to  be  taken  un- 
awares, one  does  not  run  a  great  risk.  Well, 
one  does  t 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  risk  of  rldlfule.  One 
is  essentially  exposed,  however,  to  tfce  risk  of 
not  understanding  that  one  Is  being  manipu- 
lated, used,  propelled  against  one's|  own  In- 
terests. More  serious  still  is  the  risk;  of  being 
wholly  mistaken  about  the  analysis  of  the 
world  situation,  to  have  understood:  nothing, 
with  gaping  mouth  and,  alas,  clceed  eyes. 
Lastly,  the  risk  is  to  rise  against  the  will  for 
Independence,  which  should  be  that  of  all 
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peace-loving  peoples  and  which  France  Is 
convinced  she  Is  serving  while  securing  her 
own  fate  as  a  free  nation. 

We  shall  at  least  keep  a  vivid  memory  of 
the  moment  of  collective  blindness  In  which 
some  have  foundered,  dragging  with  them,  by 
meEins  of  false  evidence,  some  quarters  of 
public  opinion  whose  irrational  fears  were 
nurtured  at  leisxire.  And  then,  we  shall  abide 
by  our  conduct  so  that  our  fate  cannot  be 
settled  otherwise  than  by  ourselves,  since 
from  now  on  everyone  can  guess  that  we 
could  not  disappear  without  damage  to 
others. 

And  then  again,  we  are  convinced,  we 
know  for  sure,  that  in  so  doing  we  strengthen 
the  ground  on  which  Europe  must  be  built  by 
averring  our  firmness,  our  Independence,  our 
determination  not  to  slacken  our  defense 
efforts. 

Indeed,  how  could  I  fall  to  refer  to  Eu- 
rope? Everyone  rightly  wonders:  does  Europe 
already  exist,  and  more  so  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  others  than  in  Europe's  own?  Is  it 
really  going  to  exist? 

I  refer  to  it  only  as  one  of  the  citizens  of 
the  states  composing  it,  attached  as  so  many 
others,  to  those  landscapes  and  shores  that 
have  witnessed  such  diverse  activity  and 
sheltered  so  many  meditations. 

I  speak  about  Europe  only  from  a  certain 
memory  of  the  past  and  with  the  reasonable 
hope  of  a  more  Just,  more  secure  and  fuller 
dally  life. 

Such  Is  the  deep  aspiration,  I  am  sure,  of 
all  these  European  peoples  who  live  on  a 
diminutive  territory,  densely  populated, 
closely  partitioned,  the  Internal  boundaries 
of  which  are  crumbling  a  little  more  each 
day  under  the  thrust  of  time,  a  universal 
thing. 

There  Is  no  collective  will  for  power,  only 
the  certainty  that  In  gathering  together, 
everything  will  eventually  become  simpler, 
even  If  the  road  toward  It  is  not  entirely 
mapped  out.  This  effort  cotild  perhaps  also 
deserve  the  fair  name  of  detente — the  effort 
that  nine  states,  often  so  distinct,  pursue 
untiringly  in  order  to  forget  antagonisms, 
everything  will  eventually  become  simpler, 
adjust  their  policies,  ensure  their  well-being. 
It  would  deserve  to  be  hailed  often  from  this 
rostrum;  better  still,  to  be  encouraged  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heart.  It  would  deserve 
that  &n  organization  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions henceforth  show  It  less  indifference. 
Lastly,  it  would  deserve  that  one  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  Europe  undoubtedly 
would  be  useful  to  the  international  order. 
Indeed,  besides  the  virtues  of  its  own  con- 
gregation, Eurojje  would  become  a  p>ole  of 
peace  in  a  world  adrift  from  one  vertigo  to 
another. 

Recently,  In  Copenhagen,  the  Nine— as 
they  have  come  to  be  called  nowadays — were 
agreed  to  define  their  common  Identity 
among  themselves,  and  with  one  voice  to 
express  their  opinion  on  an  important  case — 
their  relationship  with  the  United  States — 
as  they  already  did  on  other  cases,  for  In- 
stance the  European  security  conference. 
Nothing  unwonted  in  such  behavior  nor  in 
the  approaches  which  are  to  follow,  because 
some  state  will  also  have  wished  to  establish 
such  a  dialogue.  Nothing  unwonted  either  If. 
In  the  coming  weeks,  a  common  view  is  ex- 
pressed within  the  framework  of  the  Atlantic 
Eilltance,  where  thinking  Is  being  pursued  in 
function  of  world  developments. 

Perhaps  even — but  I  dare  not  dream  too 
much — the  latter  wUl  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count this  common  will  that  may  animate 
European  countries  so  that  a  more  equitable 
and  better-shared  universal  order  may  pre- 
vail. 

A  more  equitable  and  better-shared  uni- 
versal order;  this  is  where  genuine  detente 
will  truly  be  able  to  flourish. 

As  long  as  the  Independence  of  each  one 
Is  not  fully  recognized  and  respected,  as 
long  as  the  living  conditions  of  every  coiintry 
are  not  made  more  secure,  where  indeed  is 
detente? 


It  IB  not  In  th»  restoration  of  International 
monetary  regulations,  which  would  give 
equal  opportunities  to  all,  and  In  stability, 
lacking  which  the  weaker  will  be  trampled 
down? 

Is  It  not  in  the  establishment  of  normal 
trade  practices  that  would  limit  emergency 
measures  Interfering  unexpectedly  with 
markets? 

Is  It  not  In  a  rational,  generous  and  far- 
reaching  view  of  production  and  trade,  shar- 
ing big  commodities  equally  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers? 

Is  it  not  In  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national code  defining  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  each  state  in  the  world  commercial 
order? 

Everything  has  been  said  about  these 
topics.  Should  one  be  Irritated  that  nothing 
can  yet  be  attributed  to  international  co- 
operation? Irritated  that  the  monetary 
organization  has  been  blown  to  smithereens 
under  the  pressure  of  its  own  deficiencies? 
Irritated  that  nations'  selfishness  hinders 
any  progress  toward  agreements  on  basic 
products?  That  dearth  replaces  affluence? 
That  technicians'  forecasts  are  not  borne 
out  and  that  humble  and  innumerable  lives, 
often  wrecked  by  hurricanes  and  droughts, 
also  suffer  unforeseen  onslaughts,  the  origin 
of  which  they  do  not  know,  and  that  even 
waste  the  slender  resources  of  days  of  starva- 
tion? 

Should  one  become  disheartened  enough 
to  accept  false  pretenses,  abortive  texts,  pro- 
posals aiming  at  politics  and  not  at  the  well- 
being  of  o\ir  fellow-men? 

For  our  part,  we  shall  go  crying  out  cer- 
tain truths,  perhaps  in  the  desert  of  some 
meetings  too  densely  populated  with  words. 
We  shall  continue,  through  national  action, 
and  also  in  Europe  with  our  partners,  and 
everjrwhere  in  the  world  where  the  ties  of 
history  and  friendship  retain  us,  we  shall 
continue  to  affirm  that  stability,  generosity, 
responsibility,  respect  for  others  are  con- 
cepts without  which  there  Is  no  monetary  or 
commercial  future  for  the  world,  and  but 
one  prospect:  that  of  bitterness  and  violence. 

In  this  year  1973,  had  one  wished,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  restore  equanimity  to  the 
whole  world.  Away  from  dialectics  which 
make  one  lose  sight  of  realities  and  lead 
astray  people's  deep  inclination  for  peace, 
could  not  those  claiming  the  highest  re- 
spod|lbllltles  find  the  way  toward  true  glory? 

CXfiy  too  well -understood  and  thoroughly 
weighed  Interest,  however,  seems  to  have  led 
their  thoughts  and  action.  Here  Is  South- 
east Asia — where  fighting  takes  so  long  to 
die  out  after  having  been  endless — and  on 
other  frontiers  it  is  still  the  eve  of  battle, 
with  sudden  outbursts. 

Here  Is  the  Middle  East  where  the  situa- 
tion, one  thought,  was  under  control.  And 
so  why  should  It  change?  And  being  so  sure 
of  the  coming  day  one  had  left  to  tomorrow 
what  should  have  been  done  today.  The  re- 
sults an  there  for  all  to  see.  .  .  .  Did  not 
so  much  certainty,  such  assurance,  deserve 
that  the  present  be  dealt  with  l)efore  the 
irreparable  occurred? 

Let  these  conflicts  of  another  era — anach- 
ronistic to  the  point  that  they  last  thus 
without  causing  Inconvenience  except,  alas, 
for  unfortunate  populations — let  these  con- 
flicts cease.  Let  the  collective  conscience  be 
heard  before  they  go  further  astray,  those 
who  must  without  delay  understand,  in 
keeping  with  their  tremendous  present  re- 
sponsibilities, the  friendly  and  urging  mes- 
sage that  we  put  to  friends  in  order  that  they 
be  inspired  by  tolerance,  led  by  the  will  of 
concerted  action  not  only  In  their  own 
meetings,  but  also  In  their  relations  with  all 
peoples  who.  powerless,  follow  the  progress 
of  such  merciless  games. 

On  the  subject  of  these  absurd,  ruthless, 
unfair  wars,  my  country  has  for  a  long  time 
now,  and  over  and  over  again,  voiced  Its 
judgment  and  stated  its  courses  of  action. 
Therefore  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that. 

In  this  assembly  of  nations  we  have  many 
friends;  we  feel  that  we  commune  In  thought 


with  many  peoples,  many  states,  young  or 
old.  who.  as  we  do.  seek  their  way  in  order 
to  assert  their  dignity  by  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  their  destiny. 

We  believe  with  them  that  this  rostrum, 
this  international  gathering,  this  periodical 
and  organized  pooling  of  world  preoccupa- 
tions are  Indispensable  so  that  peoples'  souls 
may  sometimes  throb  and  some  cries  be 
uttered  here;  and  these,  heard  by  the  multi- 
tude, would  so  animate  the  latter  that  no- 
thing would  ever  be  as  before;  that  false- 
hood would  lose  Its  assurance.  Indifference 
be  Infused  with  concern;  that  demands  also 
hear  the  voice  of  responsibility;  friendship 
cease  to  be  subservient  and  influence  burden- 
some; that  the  veiled  but  ever-present  threat 
no  longer  weigh  on  minds,  if  not  on  hearts, 
and  that,  from  now  on,  nobody  dare  give 
expression  to  It. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  acting  minority  leader  desire  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President, 


TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2408. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
2408)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

TITLE  I 
Skc.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appiirtenances, 
utllltlee,  and  equipment  for  the  following 
acquisition  and  construction: 

iNSmC  THE  Unttko  Statks 

XJNrtXD    STATKS    COKTINBNTAL    ARMT    COMMAMD 

(First  Army) 

Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia,  »897,000. 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  $2,749,000. 

Camp  Drum,  New  York.  ♦1,099,0<X). 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  $4,782,000. 

Camp  A,  P.  HUl.  Virginia.  $535,000. 

Indlantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
Pennsylvania.  $1,657,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  $7,306,000. 

Port  Lee.  Virginia,  $18,326,000. 

Fort  Oeorge  O.  Meade,  Maryland,  $5,924,000. 

Camp  Picket.  Virginia.  $476,000. 
(Third  Army) 

Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  $21,904,000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  $32,400,000. 

Port  Campbell.  Kentucky.  $61,881,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$2,960,000. 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia.  $20,230,000. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $2,902,000. 

Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  $19,506,000. 
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Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  $1,804,000. 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama.  $3,987,000. 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia.  $264,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  $6,087,000. 
Fort    Benjamin    Harrison,    Indiana,    $3.- 
893.000. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $7,921,000. 
Port  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  $11,738,000. 
Fort  Polk.  Louisiana.  $29,276,000. 
Port  RUey.  Kansas.  $30,943,000. 
Fort  SUl,  Oklahoma,  $9,447,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $44,482,000. 

(SUth  Army) 

Port  Carson,  Colorado,  $6,661,000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington,  $8,327,000. 

Port  Ord,  CaUfornla,  $9,812,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
$5,761,000. 

mrrrKD  btatxs  akmt  matkrixi.  command 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
$7,472,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center.  Texas, 
$1,088,000. 

Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey.  $8,401,000. 

TobyhSkuna  /Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
$411,000,  / 

Natlck  uaboratorles,  Massachusetts, 
$466,000.         7 

PlcaUnny  Atsenal,  New  Jersey,  $255,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Aisenal.  Arkansas.  $294,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama.  $4,971,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  California, 
$412,000. 

White  Sands  MlssUe  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$3,715,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  $4,696,000. 

UNmro    8TATIS    AUCT    STRATKOIC    COMMUNICA- 
TION COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona,  $6,639,000. 
Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  $1,394,000. 

UNnxD  states  milttabt  acadkmt 
United    States    Military    Academy,    West 
Point,  New  York. 

MIUTAET     TRAfTIC      MANAGEMENT     AND 

TEBMXNAL  SEHVICX 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California, 
$343,000. 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal,  North  Car- 
olina. $1,628,000. 

■ONTTED  STATES  ARMT,  AI.A8KA 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska.  $3,060,000. 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $2,140,000. 
Fort  Watnwright,  Alaska,  $2,716,000. 

UNrrKD    STATES    ARMY,    HAWAII 

Schofleld  Barracks,  HawaU,  $9,692,000. 

POLXtmON  ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $7,295,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $6,799,000. 

OUTSXDC  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

CNTTED  STATES  ARMT  FORCES,  SOUTHERN 

COMMAND 

Canal  Zone,  Various  Locations,  $8,095,000. 

ONTTED  STATKS  ARMT,  PACIFIC 

Korea,  Various  Locations,  $1,568,000. 

PtTERTO   RICO 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $517,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT    SECURrTT   AGENCT 

Various  Locations,  $1,434,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT   STRATEGIC 
COMMT7NICATION  COMMAND 
Various  Locations,  $2,097,000. 

UNTTED  STATES  ARMT,  EUROPE 

Germany,  Various  Locations,  $12,617,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs 
tor  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  installations.  Including 
International  military  headquarters,  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area,  $80,000,000;  Provided,  That, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,    the   Secretary   of   the   Army   shall 


furnish  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  description  of 
obligations  incurred  as  the  United  States 
share  of  such  mxUtilaterai  programs. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  mlllt&iy  in- 
staUations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $3,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
faculties  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (2)  new  weapons  developments, 
(3)  r\ew  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved 
production  schedules  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclusion  in  the  next  MUitary 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  secur- 
ity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or-  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment;  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  de- 
signee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves.  Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization wUl  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1974,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Instoe  the  United 
States",  In  section  101  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Walter  Reed  Army  Med- 
ical Center.  District  of  (Columbia."  strike  out 
"$13,161,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$15,866,000". 

With  respect  to  "Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,"  strike  out  "$3,245,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$3,603,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  92-546.  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "Outside  the  United  States — 

UNITED  states  ARMY  STRATEGIC  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMAND,"  In  section  101  as  follows: 
"with  respect  to  "Various  Locations,"  strike 
out  "$1,412,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$1,649,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  92-646  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  702  "$441,- 
704,000";  "$117,074,000";  and  "$568,778,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$444,767,000"; 
"$117,311,000";  and  "$562,078,000",  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Odtstob  the  United  States,"  In  section  101 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Germany,  Various  Loca- 
tions." strike  out  "$1,946.(X)0"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$2,663,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 702  "$41,374,000"  and  "$404,600,000"  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  ■$41,981,000"  and 
"$406,107,000  ,  respectively. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
smE  THE  United  States,"  In  section  101  as 
f  oUows : 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Benning,  Georgia," 
strike  out  "$2.865,0(X)"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$3,383,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-611,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion   603    "$181,306,000"    and    "$266,503,000" 


and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$181,884,000" 
and  "$267,031,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  beading 
"United  States  Armt,  Alaska"  in  sectton  101 
as  follows : 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Richardson,  Alaska," 
strike  out  "$1300,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$2,100,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 802  "$288,066,000"  and  "$391,448,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$288,365,0<X)" 
and  "$391,748,000",  re^)ectively. 

TITLE  n  j 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Naivy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  tnitalllng  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appvirte- 
nances,  utUities,  and  equipment  for  )Lhe  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  constructloi^: 
iNsroi  THE  United  States 


FIRST  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Air     station,     Brunswick, 


Oon- 


I  le.   New 


Naval 
$135,000. 

THIRD  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
necticut,  $6,158,000. 

MUitary    Ocean    Terminal,    Bayoni 
Jersey,  $1,806,000. 

FOURTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

PhUadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  $180,000. 

NAVAL   DISTRICT.   WASHINGTON 

Naval   Research   Laboratory,   Waaplngton, 
District  of  Columbia.  $4,656,000. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryl^d. 
334,000. 

Natloneil  Naval  Medical  Center,  ]^thesda, 
Maryland,  $1,546,000. 

Naval    Medical    Research    Institute, 
thesda,  Maryland,  $6,327,000. 

Naval     Ordnance    Station,    Indlati 
Maryland,  $1,528,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Quantlco,  Virgin^, 
000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems 
Center,    Atlantic,    Dam    Neck,   Vlrgl 
959,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Cr 
glnia,  $3,211,000. 

Naval   Air  Station,   Norfolk,   Vlrg^a, 
525,000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
000. 

Navy  Public   Works  Center,   Norf|>lk, 
glnla,  $567,000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Orou^,  Atlan- 
tic. Norfolk.  Vlrgima.  $2,470,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana,  Vlrg^a, 
386,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmo^ith, 
glnla,  $11,133,000. 

Naval    Weapons    Station,    Yorktojm, 
glnla,  $1,327,000. 

SIXTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval    Air    Station,    CecU    Field, 
$3,636,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Ellyson  Field! 
$75,000.  j 

Naval    Air    Station,    JacksonvUle    Florida, 
$14,366,000. 

Naval   Training  Center.  Orlando    Florida, 
$6,109,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Laboratory .  Panama 
City,  Florida,  $3,663,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fl(  rlda,  $2,- 
699,000. 

Naval    Communications   Training   Center, 
Pensacola,  Florida,  $10,690,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Flel^.  Florida, 
$3,568,000.  I 

Naval  Home,  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  $9,444,- 
000.  1 

Naval   Air  Station,   Meridian,  Iiflsslsslppl. 
$4,532,000. 


$4. 
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Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $252,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
$1,498,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
.$4,478,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL    OISTKICT 

V       Naval    Hospital,    New    Orleans,    Louisiana, 
1  $3,386,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, $13,880,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Chase  Field.  Texas, 
$3,876,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  KingsvlUe,  Texas,  $3,- 
040.000, 

NINTH   NAVAL  DISTMCT 

Naval  Complex,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois.  $15,- 
148.000. 

ELEVENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,946,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $6,808,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Long  Beach,  California, 
$878,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar.  California. 
$1373.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  California. 
$2,415,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Training 
Center.  Pacific,  San  Diego,  California.   $1,- 

118.000. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center.  San 
Diego,  California.  $3,518,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  $11,- 
996.000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $2,944,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  $2,471,000. 

Navy  Submarine  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego.  California,  $3,920,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $807.000: 

TWrUTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California, 
$3,827,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
$1,333,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  California, 
$2,650,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  California, 
$5,839,000. 

Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  $250,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,874,000. 

THIBTrXNTH    NAVAL   DI8TBICT 

Naval  Complex,  Adak,  Alaska,  12,695,000. 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton. 
Washington,  $2,300,000. 

roUKTXENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii, 
$4,306,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

$457,000. 

Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor,  EUtwall, 
$845,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $2,013,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $1,863,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahiawa,  HawaU,  $2,324,000. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Quantlco 
Virginia,  $831,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,    Quantlco,   Virginia.   $1,541,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $8,902,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $1,821,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  $3,245,000. 

Fleet  Marine  Force  Atlantic,  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  $686,000. 

Marine    Corps    Supply    Center.    Albany. 

OeorgU.  $6^04.000. 


Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina.  $126,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina.  $2,580,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$7,834,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia. $3,802,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, $10,920,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $747,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
California,  $3,825,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  $2,992,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Eanehoe  Bay, 
HawaU,  $5,988,000. 

TRiDXNT  rACiLrnxs 
Various     Locations,     Trident     Facilities. 
United  States,  $118,320,000. 


POLLUTION    ABATEMZNT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $27,466,000. 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $51,112,000. 

OT7TSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Complex,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,707,000. 
Naval    Facility,    Grand    Turk,    The    West 
Indies,  $1,145,000. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Bermuda,  $3,010,000. 
Naval  Complex,  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 
$8,376,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Kefiavlk.  Iceland.  $6,093,000. 

ET7ROPEAN  AREA 

Naval  DeUchment.  Souda  Bay.  Crete. 
Greece.  $4,153,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Slgonella.  SlcUy,  Italy, 
$3,086,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Edzell, 
Scotland.  $778,000. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Rota,  Spain.  $85,000. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  Communication  SUtlon.  Harold  E. 
Holt.  Exmouth,  Australia.  $1,193,000. 

Naval  Complex.  Guam,  Mariana  Islands 
$9,508,000. 

Naval  Complex.  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes.  $278,000. 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

Varioiis  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment. $3,995,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  InsUllatlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  ( 1 )  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  rejwihlng  a  decision  to  Implement,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section,  including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1974.  except  for  those  public  works 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as 
arnepded.    is    amended    under    the    heading 


'iNsroE  THE  Untted  STATES",  in  section  201  as 
follows : 

With  respect  to  Navy  Mtoe  Defense  Labora- 
tory. Panama  City.  Florida,  strike  out  "$7 - 
411.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$9397'. 
000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)'  of 
section  802.  '$239,682,000"  and  "$246,647,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$241,668  000" 
and  "$248,633,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  Untted  States",  in  section  201  as  follows' 
With  respect  to  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory 
Dahlgren,  VirginU,  strike  out  "$630,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$779,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-611.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  "$246,966,000"  and  "$274,093,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$247,204  000" 
and  "$274,342,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145  is  amended 
tinder  the  heading  "Inside  the  Untted 
States",  in  section  201  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Naval  SUtlon,  Norfolk 
Vlrglnu,  strike  out  "$19,316,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$22,716,000". 

With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station.  Merid- 
ian, Mississippi,  strike  out  "$3,266,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$3,869,000". 

<b)  PubUc  Law  92-143  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  702 
"$266,068,000"  and  "321.843.000"  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "$270,061,000"  and  "$325  - 
836.000".  respectively. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  92-546  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  Untted 
Statis".  m  section  201  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Naval  Ammunition  Depot 
McAlester.  Oklahoma,  strike  out  "$6,336,000" 
and  insert  In  place   thereof  "$8,778,000" 

With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar 
California,  strike  out  "$4,372,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  "$5,144,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-545  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  702 
"$474,460,000"  and  '$515,667,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "$477,664,000"  and  "$518  - 
881,000",  respectively. 

TITLE  Ul 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the   Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  mlllUry  InsUlla- 
tlons and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent   or   temporary   public   works,   in- 
cluding  land   acquisition,   site   preparation 
appurtenances.  utUltles.  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  UwrrxD  States 

AEROSPACE    DEFENSE    COMMAND 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
$7,843,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City 
Florida,  $1,020,000. 

AIR    FORCE    communications    SERVICE 

Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Grand- 
view,  Missouri,  $3,963,000. 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah.  $11.- 
343,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
$2,306,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento. 
California.  $92,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia,  $4,126,000. 

"Hnker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma.  $11,166,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton 
Ohio.  $12,887,000. 

AIR    FORCE    BTSTKMS    COMMAND 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Muroc.  California, 
$889,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$7,039,000. 

Satellite  Control  Facilities,  $192,000. 
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AIR    TRAINING    COMMAND 

Keesler  AU  Force  Base.  BUozl,  Mississippi. 
$8,786,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $6,509,000. 

LauglUln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio.  Texas. 
$4,636,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado. 
$20,350,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, $310,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  $1,463,000. 

Reese  Air  Foroe  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas,  $4,- 
311.000. 

Sbeppard  Air  Force  Base.  WlchiU  Falls. 
Texas.  $2,753,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Biid.  Oklahoma. 
$371,000, 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring,  Texas. 
$3,164,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Arizona. 
$347,000. 

ALASKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
$1,557,000. 

Various  Locations,  $1,698,000. 

headquarters  command 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $16,639,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $1,600,000. 

MILITART    AISUFT    COICMAITD 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma, 
$1,078,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover.  Delaware. 
$2,598,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey.  $1,698,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  $1,283,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois, 
$3,092,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
$7,331,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR   COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  $1,200,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson. 
Arizona,  $232,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene.  Texas. 
$730,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota.  $614,000. 

Francis  K.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  $6,834,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Kinross,  Mich- 
igan. $2,430,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Bast;,  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  $600,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  WlchiU, 
Kansas,  $1,042,000. 

Offlut  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

$617,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portamouth,  New 
Hampshire.  $526,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  PlatUburgh. 
New  York.  $286,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia. $220,000. 

Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob  Noeter, 
Missouri,   $3,892,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan, $616,000. 

Various  Locations,  $1,988,000. 

TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas, 
$2,273,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mexico, 
$163,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  $183,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamagordo,  New 
Mexico,  $1,524,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$803,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  $1,165,000. 


Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Olendale,  Arizona, 
$1,220,000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida, 
$2,657,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  MounUin 
Home  Idaho.  $253,000.     , 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina, $306,000. 

UNITED     STATES    AIR     FORCE     ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  $483,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITT  SERVICE 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  $6,115,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $3,689,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $5,381,000. 

AIR       INSTALLATION       COMPATIBLE       USE       ZONES 

Various  Locations,  $18,000,000. 

Outside  the   United  States 
air  defense  command 
Naval  Station  Kefiavlk.  Iceland.  $1,856,000. 

PACIFIC     AIR    FORCES 

Various  Locations,  $7,950,000. 

UNITED    STATES   AIR   FORCES    IN    EUROPE 
Germany.  $5,181,000. 
United  Kingdom.  $9,313,000. 
Various  Locations.  $800,000. 

UNITED   STATES  AIR   FORCE   S0T7THESN  COMMAND 

Howard     Air    Force     Base,    Canal     Zone. 

$927,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITT  SESVICB 

Various  Locations,  $221,000. 

POLLUTION     ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $750,000. 

WORLDWIDE    COMMtmiCATIONS 

Various  Locations.  $330,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Foroe 
may  esubllsh  or  develop  classified  military 
InsUllatlons  and  facilities  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehablliutlng,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installations 
and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air  Force  mis- 
sions and  responsibilities  which  have  been 
occasioned  by:  (1)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (2)  new  weapons  developments, 
(3)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  m 
oonnection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehablliute.  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances. 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
underUken  under  this  section,  including 
those  real  esUte  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1074,  except  for  thoee  public  works 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States",  section  301  as  follows:  Under  the 
subheading  "Strategic  Air  Command"  with 
respect  to  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great 


and 


"$247,560,- 

amended 

e    Unitk) 
Under  the 


Falls,    Montana,    strlJbMOUt    "$52$.000" 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$735,000 

(b)  PubUc  Law  92-146  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  T02  "$226.- 
484.000"  and  "247,347,000"  and  l4sertlng  In 
place  thereof  "$226,697,000"  and 
000",  respectively. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Public  Law  92-545 
under  the  heading  "Outside 
States,"  In  section  301  as  follows 
subheading  "united  states  air  jforces  in 
EUROPE"  with  resi)ect  to  Germany,  strike  out 
"$11,422,000"  and  Insert  In  plaie  thereof 
"$18,755,000".  ' 

(b )  Public    Law   92-545    is    aolended    by 
striking  out   in   clavise    (3)    of   sictlon   702 
"$32,565,000"  and  "$284,150,000"  tgxd  Insert 
ing  in  place  thereof  "$39,898,000"  4h<l  "$291.- 
483,000",  respectively. 

TITLE  rV 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
esubllsh  or  develop  military  lolBtallatlons 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehablliutlng,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works^  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparatloki.  appur- 
tenances, utilities  and  equipment,  (or  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction :  [ 

defense    nuclear    AGENCt 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  AlbuquSrque,  New 
Mexico,  $374,000. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Navada  Test 
Site.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  $200,000.    | 

DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY  | 

40ense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co* 
lumbus.  Ohio.  $1,188,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanicsburg^  Pennsyl- 
vania, $2,048,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  $360,- 
000, 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden.  Utah.  $254,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Tracy.  Califomlk  $747,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Klchmond. 
Virginia.  $250,000.  j 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  $160,000.  1 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Cenier,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  $560,000. 

Regional  Office,  Defense  Contract  Adminis- 
tration Services,  Chicago,  Illinois.  |$404.000. 


NATIONAL  SECURITT  AG 


.  $8,166.- 


F\}rt  George  G.  Meade,  Maryli 
000. 
TITLE  V — MJLITARY  FAMILY  iOUSlNG 


Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  constrict,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  bous- 
ing units  and  mobile  home  facilsies  in  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  [no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  con|inenced  at 
any  such  locations  in  the  United  6utes,  un- 
til the  Secretary  shall  have  conjiilted  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  pf  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  to  [the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  private  houslhg  at  such 
locations.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  respect  to  the  availability  olf  adequate 
private  housing  at  any  location,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  immediately^  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  o^  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senaie,  in  writ- 
ing, of  such  difference  of  opinion,  and  no 
contract  for  construction  at  suob  location 
shall  be  entered  into  for  a  perloq  of  thirty 
days  after  such  notification  has  ^een  given. 
This  authority  shall  include  thd  authority 
to  acquire  land,  and  interests  m  land,  by 
gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gavernment- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise.  1 

( a )  Family  housing  units — 

( 1 )  The  Department  of  the  I  Army,  six 
thousand  one  hundred  tblrty-pye  units, 
$178,208,000. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  two  hundred  units. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  fwenty-five 
units. 

United  States  Army  Installations,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  one  thousand  units. 
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Port  RUey,  Kansas,  nine  hundred  one 
units. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  one  thousand 
units. 

Fort  Folic.  Louisiana,  five  bundered  units. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  one 
hundred  sixty-six  units. 

Fort  Bragg/Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  one  hundred   thlrty-sU  units. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
elghty-slx  units. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  nine  hundred  units. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  twenty-one 
units. 

Port  Belvolr,  Virginia,  seven  hundred 
units. 

Fort  EustlB,  Virginia,  three  hundred  units. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  two  hundred  units. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  sixty-six  units,  $137,- 
666.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia, eight  hundred  unite. 

Naval  Facility,  CentervlUe  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia, sixty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  San  Diego,  California, 
three  hundred  twenty-flve  units. 

Marine  Corps  Baae.  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California,  two  hundred  imlts. 

Naval  Complex,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  four 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando.  Florida, 
land,  six  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  six  hundred 
units. 

Naval  Complex,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Support  Facility,  Thunnont,  Mary- 
land, six  units. 

Construction  Battalion  Center,  Qulfport. 
Mississippi,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Home.  Oulfport,  Mississippi,  five 
units. 

Naval  Complex.  South  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania,  three  hundred   fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina, two  hundred  seventy  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Quam,  Marianas  Islands. 
eight  hundred  units. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred fifty  units. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  one 
thousand  eight   hundred   units,   $£5,601,000. 

BlythevUle  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas,  one 
hundred  units. 

Avon  Park  Weapons  Range,  Florida,  fifty 
units. 

Egim  Air  Force  Base,  Flcwida,  two  hundred 
fifty  units. 

United  States  Air  Force  Installations, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  four  hundred  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  three 
hundred  units. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
two  hundred  units. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Ouam,  Marianas 
Islands,  three  hundred  units. 

(b)    Mobile  home  faculties — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  eight 
hundred  twenty-flve  spaces,  $3,300,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  one 
hundred  speu;es,  $400,000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  four 
hundred  fifteen  spaces.  $2,000,000. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  coet,  which  shall 
include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  Installed  equipment  and  /■ 
fixtures.  / 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  mllU 
tary  department  for  all  units  of  family  ho\is- 
Ing  constructed  In  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  shall  not  exceed 
$28,600  Including  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  Installation 
of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  area 


famU 


specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $46,000 
Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  that  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  the  average  coet  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $38,000  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  coet  of  any  unit  exceed 
$46,000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  mclude  the  coet  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  Installa- 
tion of  utilities. 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
$28,160,000. 

(2)  for   the   Department   of   the   Navy, 

$10,600,000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$23,760,000. 

Sbc.  504.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  coet  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  on  such  cost 
contained  In  section  502  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for  construc- 
tion of  family  housmg  not  heretofore  re- 
pealed and  for  which  construction  contracts 
have  not  been  executed  by  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  blB 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
wise acquire.  In  foreign  countries,  twelve 
family  housing  units.  This  authority  shall  In- 
clude the  authority  to  acquire  land  and  In- 
terests In  land.  Tbe  authorization  contamed 
In  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
cost  limitations  set  forth  In  section  502  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  tbe  cost  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  $520,000  for  all  units  nor 
$60,000  for  any  one  unit.  Including  the  cost 
of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  Installation  of  utilities. 

See.  506.  (a)  Subsection  610(a)  of  Public 
Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  278,  305).  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  610.  (a>  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended 
for  the  Improvement  of  any  single  family 
housing  unit,  or  for  the  Improvement  of  two 
or  more  housing  units  when  such  units  are 
to  be  converted  Into  or  used  as  a  smgle  fam- 
ily housing  unit,  the  costs  of  which  exceed 
$15,000  per  unit  Including  costs  of  repairs 
undertaken  In  connection  therewith,  and  In- 
oludmg  any  costs  In  connection  with  ( 1 )  the 
furnishing  of  electricity,  gas.  water,  and  sew- 
age disposal:  (2)  roads  and  walks:  and  (3) 
grading  and  drainage,  unless  such  improve- 
ment In  connection  with  such  unit  or  units 
Is  specifically  authorized  by  law.  As  used  in 
this  section  the  term  "Improvement"  includes 
alteration,  expansion,  extension,  or  rehabili- 
tation of  any  housing  unit  or  units.  Includ- 
ing that  maintenance  and  repair  which  U  to 
be  accomplished  concurrently  with  an  Im- 
provement project.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  projects  authorized 
for  restoration  or  replacement  of  bousing 
units  damaged  or  destroyed.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee. Is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  improvements  to  existing  public  quar- 
ters In  amounts  in  excess  of  the  $16,000  11m- 
IjiAtlcn  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
^ectioh'  as  follows: 

EUmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  one  unit, 
$35,800. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California,  one  unit.  $17,000. 

Fort  McNalr.  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, five  units,  $165,000. 

Naval  Complex.  New  Orleans,  LovUslana, 
four  units,  $119,600. 

Ramsteln  Air  Base.  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  one  unit,  $26,600. 


Sec.  507.  Section  616  of  Public  Law  84- 
161  (69  Stat.  324,  362),  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended 'to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  616.  D\irlng  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  respectively,  are  authorized  to 
lease  housing  facilities  for  assignment  as  pub- 
lic quarters  to  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents,  without  rental  charge,  at  or  near 
any  military  Installation  in  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Ouam  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  finds  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  at  or  near 
such  military  installation  and  that  ( 1 )  there 
-has  been  a  recent  substantial  mcrease  in 
military  strength  and  such  Increase  in  tem- 
porary, or  (2)  the  permanent  military 
strength  Is  to  be  substantially  reduced  In 
the  near  future,  or  (3)  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  is  so  small  as  to 
make  the  construction  of  family  housmg 
uneconomical,  or  (4)  famUy  housing  is  re- 
quired for  personnel  attending  service  school 
academic  courses  on  permanent  change  of 
station  orders,  or  (5)  family  housing  has 
been  authorized  but  Is  not  yet  completed  or 
a  family  housing  authorization  request  Is  In 
a  pending  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Such  housing  facilities  may  be 
leased  on  an  Indlvldxial  unit  basis  and  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  such  units  may  be 
so  leased  at  any  one  time.  Expenditures  for 
the  rental  of  such  housing  facilities.  Includ- 
ing the  coet  of  utilities  and  maintenance 
and  operation,  may  not  exceed:  for  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii),  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Ouam  an  average  of  $210  per  month 
for  each  military  department,  or  the  amount 
of  $290  per  month  for  any  one  unit:  and 
for  Hawaii,  an  average  of  $356  per  month  for 
each  military  department,  or  the  amount  of 
$300  per  month  for  any  one  unit.". 

Sec.  608.  Section  607  of  Public  Law  88- 
174  (77  Stat.  307,  326),  as  amended,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  507  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
military  family  housing  m  foreign  countries, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  of  such  housing 
a  rental  return  equivalent  to  a  specified  por- 
tion of  tbe  annual  rental  Income  which  the 
builders  or  other  sponsors  would  receive  from 
the  tenants  If  the  housing  were  fully  occu- 
pied: Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount 
guaranteed  under  such  agreements  entered 
Into  during  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976 
shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may  be 
applicable  to  five  thousand  units:  Provided 
further.  That  no  such  agreement  shall  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  more  than  79  per 
centum  of  the  anticipated  rentals,  nor  shall 
any  guarantee  extend  for  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  yea^ra,  nor  shall  the  average  guaran- 
teed rental  on  any  project  exceed  $275  per 
unit  per  month.  Including  the  coet  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation  ". 

Sec.  509.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  is  authorized  to  settle  claims  regarding 
repairs  and  Improvements  to  public  quarters 
at  F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming,  in 
the  amount  of  $41,221.92. 

Sec  610.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

( 1 )  for  construction  and  acquisition  of  not 
more  than  nme  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tajnlly  housing  units,  including 
Improvements  to  adequate  quarters.  Improve- 
ments to  Inadequate  quarters,  minor  con- 
struction, relocation  of  family  housing,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  mobile  bomeiacOltles,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $330,901,000. 
and, 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  tn- 
c\UT«d,  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
Tn1"m«  authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.O. 
1716m)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $826,793,000. 
Tl'l'LK   VI 

OEKXKAI,     PBOVISIONB 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529), 
and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  IX),  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvements  on  land  In- 
cludes authority  for  surveys,  administration, 
overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  incident 
to  construction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  tbe  land  \s  approved  un- 
der section  366  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  UB.C.  256),  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  in  land  (Including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  public  works  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I.  II,  III.  and  V,  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  A  total  of  $572,963,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:   A  total  of  $539,933,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  A  total  of  $246,656,000. 

(4)  for  title  V:  MUltary  family  housing. 
$1,157,694,000. 

Sec  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  of  the  amounts  spieclfied  In 
titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV  of  this  Act  may.  m  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  m- 
creased  by  5  per  centum  when  Inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska),  and  by  10  i>er  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  If 
be  determines  that  such  Increase  (1)  Is  re- 
quired for  the  sole  purpose  of  meetmg  un- 
usual variations  In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construction 
and  acquisition  \n  each  such  title  may  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorized 
for  projects  In  that  title. 

(b)  When  tbe  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  In  title  I,  11,  III,  or 
IV  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  Installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  Increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  if  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

(c)  Subject  to  tbe  limitations  contained  In 
subsection  (a) .  no  Individual  project  author- 
ized under  title  I.  II.  III.  or  IV  of  this  Act 
for  any  sp>eclfically  listed  military  Installation 
may  be  placed  under  contract  If — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  Is 
$250,000  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  upon  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  tbe  Increased  cost  of 
such  project,  including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  increase,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  tbe  Congress  Identify- 
ing each  Individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  tbe  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 


the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  26  per  centum.  Tbe 
Secretary  shall  also  mclude  In  such  report 
each  Individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
tbe  scope  was  reduced  In  order  to  permit  con- 
tract award  wlthm  the  available  authoriza- 
tion for  such  project.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  Information  for  each 
Individual  project,  mcludmg  tbe  amount  in 
dollars  and  percentage  by  which  the  current 
working  estimate  based  on  the  contract  price 
for  the  project  exceeded  tbe  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

Sec  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  with- 
in tbe  United  States  and  its  possessions  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  tbe 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  tbe  Corps 
of  Engmeers.  Department  of  the  Army,  or 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  de- 
partment or  Government  agency  as  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  recom- 
mend and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves 
to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expeditious  and 
cost-effective  accomplishment  of  tbe  con- 
struction herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  report  an- 
nually to  tbe  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
a  breakdown  of  tbe  dollar  value  of  construc- 
tion contracts  completed  by  each  of  the 
several  construction  agencies  selected,  to- 
gether with  the  design,  construction  super- 
vision, and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each  of 
the  several  agents  In  the  erection  of  the  as- 
signed construction.  Further,  such  con- 
tracts (except  architect  and  engmeerlng  con- 
tracts which,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  shall  continue  to  be  award- 
ed In  accordance  with  presently  established 
procedures,  customs,  and  practice)  shall  be 
awarded,  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  comptetl- 
tlve  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  If 
the  national  security  will  not  be  Impaired 
and  the  award  Is  consistent  with  chapter  137 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  shall  re- 
port annually  to  tbe  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  605.  As  of  Ocober  1,  1974,  all  authori- 
zations for  military  public  works.  Including 
family  housing,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  nallltary  department  In  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  Installations  and  facilities. 
and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor,  that  are  contained  In  titles  I.  II.  m, 
IV.  and  V  of  the  Act  of  October  25.  1972.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-54  (86  Stat.  1135).  and  all  such 
auhorlzatlons  contained  In  Acts  approved 
before  October  26,  1972.  and  not  superseded 
or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later  authoriza- 
tion are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  tbe  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts, 
land  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  to  whole  or 
In  part  before  October  1,  1974.  and  author- 
izations for  appropriations  therefor; 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  706(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  25. 
1972.  Public  Law  92-545  (86  Stat.  1135.  1153) . 
all  authorizations  for  construction  of  family 
housing,  Including  mobile  home  facilities, 
all  authorizations  to  accomplish  alterations, 
additions,  expansion,  or  extensions  to  exist- 
ing family  bousing,  and  all  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects  under  said  Act 
are  hereby  continued  and  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  October  1,  1974;  and 

(4)  notwithstanding  tbe  repeal  provision! 
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of  section  705(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1972,  Public  Law  92-545  (86  SUt.  1 135,  1153). 
authorizations  for  the  follow:  ng  Items 
which  shall  remain  In  effect  until  October  1, 
1976: 

(a)  Enlisted  women's  barracks]  construc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $437.00<]  for  Port 
Rucker,  Alabama,  that  Is  contained  In  title 
I,  section  101,  under  tbe  heading  "|NsmE  the 
UNrrED  States"  of  the  Act  of  Octol^r  27,  1971 
(86  Stat.  394,  395) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Airfield  expansion  In  the  ijnount  of 
$882,000  for  tbe  United  States  Army  Security 
Agency,  that  Is  contained  In  title  I,  section 
101,  under  the  heading  "Ot7Tsn>s  tkk  Unpteo 
States"  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1971  (86 
Stat.  394,  395) ,  as  amended. 

(c)  Envlrorunental  Health  Effeca  Labora- 
tory In  the  amount  of  $4,500,00  0  for  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  that  Is  contained  in  til  le  IT.  sec- 
tion 201,  under  the  beading  "EfsroE  the 
UNrrED  States"  of  the  Act  of  0:tober  27, 
1971  (85Stat.  394,  397). 

Sec.  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I,  II,  ni,  and  TV  of  this  Ai  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  Inside  the  United  IStates  In 
excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  detefmined  in 
proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  construc- 
tion coet  index,  based  on  tbe  foUoiwIng  unit 
cost  limitations  where  tbe  area  construction 
Index  Is  1.0: 

(1)  $28.50  per  square  foot  for  ^rmanent 
barracks; 

(2)  $30.50  per  square  foot  for  bachelor  offi- 
cer quarters; 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  this  desig- 
nee determmes  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  coqtamed  in 
this  section  Is  Impracticable:  Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  tbe  limitations  (contained 
In  prior  Military  Construction  Autiiorlzatlon 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  prior  authorizations  for  such] construc- 
tion not  heretofore  repealed  and  Kor  which 
construction  contracts  have  not  been  award- 
ed by  the  date  of  enactment  of  thlajAct:  Pro- 
vided further.  None  of  the  autharlty  con- 
tained \n  titles  I,  n.  m,  and  rv  df  thU  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  barracks  providing  for  the 
planned  occupancy  of  fewer  than]  four  per- 
sons per  room  for  enlisted  grades  E4  and 
below  nor  fewer  than  two  p>er8ons  per  room 
for  enlisted  grades  E5,  E6,  and  E7. 

Sec  607.  Section  709  of  Public  Iaw  92-145 
(85  Stat.  394,  414),  as  amended  ,to  read  as 
follows:  "Notwithstanding  any 
slon  of  law,  none  of  tbe  lands 
Camp  Pendleton,  California,  m 
transferred,  or  otherwise  dls] 
Department  of  Defense  unless  b 
thorlzed  by  law:  Provided,  hot 
with  respect  to  said  lands  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  may  gjant  leases, 
licenses,  or  easements  pursuant  to  chapter 
159  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Cod^,  and  sec- 
tion 961  of  title  43,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  608.  Chapter  159  of  title  |lO,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2674(f)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "every  six  montms"  In  the 
second  line  and  Inserting  "anuallt"  In  place 
thereof.  i 

(2)  Section  2676  Is  amended  br  changmg 
the  iierlod  at  the  end  thereof  to  tu  colon  and 
adding  tbe  following:  "Provided,  [That  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  tbe  acceptance 
by  a  military  department  of  real  property 
acquired  under  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  acqulle  prc^erty 
by  the  exchange  of  Government  property  pur- 
suant to  tbe  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
U.8.C.  471  et  seq.) ." 

(3)  Section  2672  Is  amended  to  redesignate 
tbe  existing  section  as  subsection  "(a)  "  and 
by  adding  a  subsection  "(b)"  as  fallows: 

"Upon  a  determination  by  the^  Secretary 


provl- 
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of  Defense  that  deferral  of  acquisition  luider 
this  subsection  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
national  defense,  and  after  notifying  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Ben- 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may  acquire, 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  In  sub- 
section (a)  above  and  under  such  terms  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  any  Interest  In  land 
required  to  maintain  the  operational  Integ- 
rity of  a  military  Installation.  This  authority 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  ac- 
quire such  interests  in  land  (Including  tem- 
porary use)  by  gift,  purchase,  or  otherwise." 

(4)  The  catchUne  of  section  2672  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:    "and  for  other  purposes". 

Sec.  609.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
In  consultation  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  other  Interested 
agencies,  but  without  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  or  any  other 
agency.  Is  directed,  within  available  authori- 
zations and  appropriations,  to  proceed  with 
the  further  planning,  development,  and  con- 
struction of  the  BolUng-Anacostla  Complex. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  guide  to  such 
further  planning  and  development  the 
BolUng-Anacostla  Base  Development  Con- 
cept Included  with  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  filed  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  on  July  26,  1973,  un- 
■der  the  provisions  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

(b)  Section  607(b)  of  Public  Law  89-188, 
as  amended,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "January  1,  1976"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1980." 

Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
or  his  designee.  Is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  San  Antonio  Country  Club,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  bis  designee,  may  deem  to 
be  In  the  public  interest,  all  rights,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
retained  In  this  section,  In  and  to  certain 
two  parcels  of  land  containing.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, 2.39  acres,  more  or  less,  situated.  In 
the  county  of  Bexar,  State  of  Texas,  being 
part  of  the  Port  Sam  Houston  Military  Res- 
ervation and  more  particularly  described  as 
follows : 

PARCH,    NO.    1 

From  boundary  marker  numbered  B-88 
for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  said  point  being  a 
northwest  corner  for  Fort  Sam  Houston  and 
a  southeast  corner  for  San  Antonio  Country 
Club  property,  along  the  common  line  be- 
tween said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  north 
16  degrees  50  minutes,  east.  48.3  feet  to 
boundary   marker   numbered   B-87: 

Thence  north  15  degrees  11  minutes  east. 
646.15  feet  to  a  point  In  the  common  line 
between  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  said 
point  being  located  north  78  degrees  10  min- 
utes west,  298  feet  from  boundary  marker 
numbered  B-81; 

Thence  north  04  degrees  36  minutes  east, 
623.49  feet  to  a  point  in  the  common  line 
between  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club 
properties  for  the  point  of  beginning,  said 
point  of  beginning  being  located  north  68 
degrees  59  minutes  west,  695  feet  from 
boundary  marker  numbered  B-79; 

Thence  along  the  common  line  between 
said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and  United 
States  of  America  properties  as  follows :  north 
68  degrees  59  minutes  west,  300  feet  to 
boundary  marker  numbered  B-78: 

Thence  north  00  degrees  32  minutes  west, 
1197.6  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-77  for  the  corner  common  to  said  San 
Antonio  Country  Club  and  United  States  of 


America  properties,  situated  in  the  south 
right-of-way  line  for  Burr  Road: 

Thence  departing  from  said  common  line, 
along  the  south  right-of-way  line  for  said 
Burr  Road,  north  89  degrees  58  minutes  east, 
50  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  00  degrees  32  minutes  east, 
1028.08  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  21  degrees  26  minutes  east, 
114.79  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  48  degrees  OS  minutes  east, 
254.90  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 1 .73  acres,  more  or  less. 

PAKCEI.    NO.    a 

From  boundary  marker  numbered  B-88 
for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  said  point  being  a 
northwest  comer  for  Fort  Sam  Hoxiston  and 
a  southeast  comer  for  San  Antonio  Country 
Club  property,  along  the  common  line  be- 
tween said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  north  16 
degrees  50  minutes  east,  48.3  feet  to  boundary 
marker  B-87  for  the  pMlnt  of  beginning; 

Thence  along  the  common  line  between 
said  San  Antonio  Coxintry  Club  and  United 
States  of  America  properties  as  follows: 
north.  102.2  feet  to  boundary  marker  num- 
bered B-86; 

Thence  north  07  degrees  15  minutes  east. 
117.4  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-85: 

Thence  north  12  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
88.1  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-84: 

Thence  north  07  degrees  10  minutes  west, 
168.4  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-83: 

Thence  north  61  degrees  06  minutes  east. 
104.4  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-«2; 

Thence  south  78  degrees  10  minutes  east, 
SO  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  departing  from  said  common  line, 
south  15  degrees  11  minutes  west.  646.16  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  0.66 
acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  property 
described  In  paragraph  (a),  th^  San  Antonio 
Country  Club  shall  convey  to  the  United 
States,  for  incorporation  with  the  Fort  Sam 
Houston  Military  Reservation,  a  parcel  of 
land  containing  6.47  acres,  more  or  less,  be- 
ing described  as  follows: 

From  boundary  marker  numbered  B-88  for 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  said  point  being  a  north- 
west corner  for  Fort  Sam  Hoxiston  and  a 
southeast  corner  for  San  Antonio  Country 
Club  property,  along  the  common  line  be- 
tween said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  north 
16  degrees  60  minutes  east,  48.3  feet  to 
boxmdary  marker  numbered  B— 87; 

Thence  north  15  degrees  11  minutes  east, 
546.15  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  situ- 
ated in  the  common  line  between  said  San 
Antonio  Country  Club  and  United  States  of 
America  properties,  said  point  of  being  lo- 
cated south  78  degrees  10  minutes  eojBt, 
60  feet  from  boundary  marker  numbered 
B-82: 

Thence  north  04  deg^rees  36  minutes  east. 
623.49  feet  to  a  point  In  the  common  line 
between  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  and 
United  States  of  America  properties,  said 
point  being  located  south  68  degrees  69 
minutes  east,  300  feet  from  boundary  marker 
numbered  B-78; 

Thence  along  said  common  line  as  fol- 
lows: south  68  degrees  69  minutes  east.  695 
feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B-79  for 
a  re-entrant  comer  for  said  United  States  of 
America  property  and  a  northeast  corner  for 
said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  property; 

Thence  south  44  degrees  07  minutes  west, 
333.7  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B- 
80; 

Thence  south  42  degrees  04  minutes  west, 
261  feet  to  boundary  marker  numbered  B-81 
for  a  re-entrant  comer  for  said  United  States 


of  America  property  and  a  southeast  corner 
for  said  San  Antonio  Country  Club  proo- 
erty;  ^ 

Thence  north  78  degrees  10  minutes  west. 
298  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  containing 
6.47  acres,  more  or  less. 

(c)  The  legal  descriptions  in  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  may  be  modified  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  and  the 
San  Antonio  Country  Club,  consistent  with 
any  necessary  changes  which  may  be  dis- 
closed as  a  result  of  accurate  survey. 

(d)  Thft  conveyance  of  property  authorized 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  provisions,  conditions, 
and  reservations,  which  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 

(1)  Reservation  to  the  United  Statee  of 
rights-of-way  for  any  existing  utility  linea 
or  access  roads. 

(2)  Provision  that  the  grantee.  In  accept- 
ing the  deed,  shall  agree  ( 1 )  to  relocate  fences 
between  Its  property  and  the  boundary  lines 
of  Port  Sam  Houston,  at  no  expenae  to  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  to  hold  the  United 
Statee  harmless  from  any  damage  that  may 
result  from  drainage  from  the  property  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  under  paragraph 
(b).  ^^ 

(e)  All  expensee  for  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  documents 
neceeeary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  borne  by 
the  San  Antonio  Country  Club. 

Skc.  611.  Titles  I,  n,  ni,  rv,  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  of  1974". 
TITLE  vn 

RESEBVr    FORCES   rACIUTIKS 

Sic.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  faculties 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $29,900,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $35,900,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $21,458,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $16,000,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $9,000,000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facil- 
ities imder  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections  4774  and  9774 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temporary  im- 
provements on  lands  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
255),  and  even  though  the  land  is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in 
land  (Including  temporary  use),  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  With  respect  to  the  preceding  au- 
thorization contained  in  section  701  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  no  portion  of  such  authoriza- 
tion or  any  other  prior  Army  Reserve  author- 
ization granted  by  the  Congress  may  be  uti- 
lized to  construct  replacement  facilities  for 
Army  Reserve  units  at  Port  DeRuasy,  Hawaii, 
at  any  locaUon  other  than  Fort  DeRussy. 

Sec.  704.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1974". 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  8.  2408  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
vote  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Dobonick  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  the  speed  he  is 
showing  and  for  the  dedication  he  is  in- 
dicating in  trying  to  expedite  the  work  of 
the  Senate  insofar  as  it  is  affected  in 
its  relationship  to  the  House.  I  Just  want 
the  Senator  to  know  how  grateful  I  am 
that  he  has  named  these  conferees  and 
that  the  military  construction  bill  will 
be  in  conference  shortly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  in  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  fine  co- 
operation which  the  majority  leader  and 
I  have  received  in  connection  with  the 
military  construction  authorization  blU, 
and.  earlier,  with  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  performed  a  remark- 
able job  under  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  I  wish  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
majority  leader  and  the  able  assistant 
majority  leader  for  their  kind  remarks. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and 
for  them  in  matters  of  this  character.  ^ 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  386. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
386 »  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commu- 
ter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

ASSISTANCE     FOR     OPEEATINC     EXPENSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Sec- 
retary Is  also  authorized,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  to  assist  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  thereof  in  the  payment  of  oper- 
ating expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  mass  transportation  service 
in  urban  areas,  allocating  any  funds  made 
avaUable  for  assistance  under  this  sentence 
among  the  various  State  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  In  the  manner 
provided  in  subsection  (g) :  Provided,  That 
no  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
sentence  to  any  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  thereof  unless  the  applicant  agrees 


and  gives  satisfactory  assurances,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, that  the  rates  charged  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  during  nonpeak  hours 
for  transportation  utUizlng  or  involving  the 
facilities  and  equipment  financed  with  such 
assistance  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
rates  generally  applicable  to  other  persons, 
whether  the  operation  of  such  faculties  and 
equipment  is  by  the  applicant  or  is  by  an- 
other entity  under  lease  or  otherwise." 

(b)  Section  3(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(Including  grants  for 
payment  of  operating  expenses)"  after 
"project  grants". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  for  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  mass  transportation  service  unless 
the  applicant  State  or  public  body  or  agency 
has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  compre- 
hensive mass  transportation  service  Improve- 
ment plan  which  Is  approved  by  him  and 
which  sets  forth  a  program  meeting  criteria 
estabUshed  by  the  Secretary  for  capital  or 
service  improvements  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  convenient  mass  transporta- 
tion service  In  the  urban  area  or  areas  In- 
volved, and  for  placing  mass  transportation 
operations  in  such  area  or  areas  on  a  sound 
financial    basis. 

"(g)  The  funds  made  avaUable  for  assist- 
ance in  the  payment  of  operating  expenses 
under  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  various  States  and  local 
pubUc  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  (without 
regard  to  section  15)  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mula under  which  the  urbanized  areas  of  eli- 
gible applicants  In  any  State  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so  al- 
located multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numera- 
tor of  which  is  the  total  population  of  the 
urbanized  areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  that 
particular  State,  and  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  the  total  population  of  the  urbanized 
areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  all  the  States; 

"(2)  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so  al- 
located multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numera- 
tor of  which  is  the  total  number  of  revenue 
passengers  carried  by  mass  transportation 
S3rstemn  in  the  urbanized  areas  of  eligible 
appUovats  in  that  particular  State  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
such  passengers  carried  by  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  urbanized  areas  of  eUglble 
applicants  In  all  the  States;  and 

"(3)  one-third  of  the  total  amount  so  al- 
located multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numera- 
tor of  which  is  the  total  mass  transportation 
revenue  vehicle  mUes  traveled  in  the  urban- 
ized areas  of  eligible  applicants  In  that  par- 
ticular State  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  total  mass  transportation  revenue 
vehicle  miles  traveled  In  the  lu-banized  areas 
of  eligible  applicants  in  aU  the  States." 

(d)  (1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e).  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  To  finance  grants  to  assist  States  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  in 
the  payment  of  operating  expenses  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  3(a).  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1974,  and  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  Any  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; and  any  amount  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  for  either  such  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeedliig  fiscal 
year." 
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(2)  The  first  sentence  of  sectioA  4(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  insert  ng  after 
'under  sections  3,  7(b) ,  and  9  of  thli  Act"  the 
following:  "(other  than  grants  mi^e  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  3(a) ) 

(e)   Section  12  of  such  Act  is  aniended 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUoplng 
subsection 

'(f)   The   provision  of   asslstanoi 
payment   of   operating    expenses 
third  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
construed  as  bringing  within  the 
of  chapter  15  of  title  6,  United 
any  nonsupervisory  employee  of 
mass  transportation  system  (or  of 
agency  or  entity  perfonnlng 
tions)    to  whom  such  chapter  is 
inapplicable." 

INCREASE  IN    GRANT    RATIO 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  <if  section 
4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transport  itlon  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  folic  ws:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  proJ(  ct  to  be 
assisted  under  section  3  (other  th^  a  proj- 
ect for  payment  of  operating  expense) 
shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  80  pit  centum 
of  the  net  project  cost."  [ 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  ^^bsectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  ti)  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  admj  nistratlve 
reservation  on  or  before  July  1.  197 1. 

INCRBASE   IN    basic   ASSISTANCE   AU  'HORTTT 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
amount  may  be  increased"  in  the 
tence;  and 

(3)   by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000 
July  1,  1972.  not  to  exceed  an 
$1,000,000,000  prior  to  July  1.   19 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $2,000,000 
July  1,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an 
$3,000,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975 
ceed  an  aggregate  of  $4,500,000.00^ 
July   1,   1976,  not  to  exceed  an 
$5,500,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  197: 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $6,100,000fK>0 
after." 

(b)   The  first  sentence  of  sectl(^ 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
ly  before  the  period  at  the  end 
following:  "to  the  extent  that  sucli 
are   or   were   appropriated   to   finance 
grants  and  loans  and  have  not 
or  made  available  for  any  other 
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Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Miss 
portation  Act  of  1964   (as  amended 
tlon  a(c)    of  this  Act)    Is  further 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  subsection:  . 

"(h)  No  financial  assistance  shiil 
rlded  under  this  Act  to  any  Statp 
public   body   or   agency   thereof 
applicant   agrees   and   gives   satisfietory 
surances,  in  such  manner  and  for|n 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  and 
ance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
Secretary     may     prescribe,     that 
charged   for  transportation   utlllzlkig 
volvlng  the  facilities  and  equipment 
with  such  assistance  will  be  uniform 
Ject  to  any  reasonable  charges 
be   made   for  transfers) ,   and   wUl 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  route 
traveled  except  In  accordance 
system  or  other  uniform  system  Which 
effect   throughout  the   drea  serve<  I 
faculties  and  equipment,  whether 
tlon  of  such  faculties  and'  equlpiAent 
the  applicant  or  Is  by  another  entity 
lease  or  otherwise." 
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ELIOIBILITT    OF    QUASI-PtTBUC    DEV^XDPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Sec.  6.   (a)    The  first  sentence 
3(a)   of  the  Urban  Mass 
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of  196^  Is  amended  by  Inaertlng  "(1)"  after 
"flnancUig",  and  by  Inaertlng  before  th»  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(2)  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
public  or  quasi-public  transit  corridor  de- 
velopment corporations  or  entitles". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may  in- 
clude personal  property  Including  buses  and 
other  rolling  stock  and  real  property  includ- 
ing land  (but  not  public  highways),  within 
the  entire  zone  effect  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  transit  'Improvements,  in- 
cluding station  sites,  needed  for  an  efficient 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  system 
which  is  compatible  with  socially,  economi- 
cally, and  environmentally  sound  patterns 
of  land  use." 

COORDINATION    OF    tnBAN     SCASS    TKANSIT    PIO- 
CRAMS    WITH     MODEL    CITIES    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  tmiended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  any  program  which  Includes  a  trans- 
portation component  as  a  project  or  activity 
to  be  undertaken  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964;". 

MMITATION  ON  MASS  TRANSIT  nTNDING  RELATED 
TO    PUPIL    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act   of    1964    is    amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(4)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D),  respective- 
ly; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  No  financial  assistance  shtdl  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages 
directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  transporting  of 
schoolchildren  and  school  personnel  to  and 
from  school  and  school -authorized  functions, 
or  proposes  to  expand  present  routes,  sched- 
ules, service,  or  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  transportation  for  schoolchildren 
and  school  personnel  to  and  from  school  and 
school-authorized  functions,  in  competition 
with  or  Supplementary  to  the  service  cur- 
rently provMed  by  a  private  transportation 
company,  or  other  person,  engaged  In  so 
transporting  such  schoolchildren  and  school 
personnel:  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  if  It  (or  a  direct 
predecessor  In  interest  from  which  it  acquired 
the  function  of  so  transporting  such  school- 
children and  school  personnel  along  with  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  therefor)  was  so  engaged 
at  any  time  during  the  twelve-month  period 
Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  Section  12(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  or  from  enforcing 
the  limitation  described  in  section  3(e)  (2)". 

ELIMINATION  OP  ASSISTANCE  IN  FORM  OP  PSOJ- 
ECT   LOANS 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1994   (as  amended  by 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  securities  or  equip- 
ment tmst  certificates,  or  otherwise)"  In  the 
first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  loan"  In  the  fourth 
sentence:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  may 
make"  In  the  fifth  sentence  tmd  liuertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  Is  also  author- 
ized to  make". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  "No  loans"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "this  sec- 
tion" in  the  second  sentence,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Interest  on  loans  made  un- 
der subsection  (b) ". 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  loan". 

(d)  Section  12(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loan  or". 

(e)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "loans  or"  and  "loan  or". 

(f)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  loans"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears. /' 

STUDT     OF     RT7RAL     TRANSPORTATIOK     NEEDS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  ktudy  and 
Investigation  of  the  public  transportation 
needs  of  rural  and  other  nonurban  areas  In 
the  United  States,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  cltlee,  towns,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  (outside  urban  areas) 
having  a  population  of  60.000  or  leas,  and  of 
any  changes  In  the  Federal  law  which  would 
be  required  in  order  to  meet  such  needs.  The 
Secretary  shall  repc^'t  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

INVESTTCATION     OF    SAFETY     HAZABOS    IN    UBBAN 
MASS    TRANSPORTATION    STSTBM9 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  Investigate  unsafe  conditions  in  any 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
financed  under  this  Act  which  creates  a  se- 
rious hazard  of  death  or  Injury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  its  nature  and  extent 
and  the  means  which  might  beet  be  employed 
to  eliminate  or  correct  it.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation  Is  unsafe,  he  shall  re- 
quire the  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for 
correcting  the  unsafe  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation,  and  the  Secretary  may 
withhold  further  financial  assistance  to  the 
applicant  until  such  plan  Is  approved  or 
Implemented. 

Sec.  12.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses', and  before  the  period  In  the  fifth 
sentence,  the  following:  ",  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  loan  funds  be  iised  to  support  sole 
source  procurements  (except  In  unusual. 
Justifiable  circumstances)  or  procurements 
utilizing  exclusionary  or  discriminatory 
specifications". 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
require  the  charging  of  fares  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
assistance  thereunder,  to  mcrease  the  por- 
tion of  project  cost  which  may  be  covered  by 
a  Federal  grant,  to  authorize  assistance  for 
operating  expenses,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  on  S.  386  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
I»resldent  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  TowBR,  and  Mr.  Brookx  ccaiferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  given  some  thought  to  the  situa- 
tion which  has  been  developing  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  becomes  more  dangerous 
by  the  day,  it  spreads  far  beyond  the 
area  of  the  Middle  East  Itself.  At  the 
present  time,  It  seems  that  it  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  clear  across  the 
Magreb  and  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa, 
over  into  Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq,  possibly 
Saudia  Arabia,  and  the  Lord  or  Allah 
only  knows  where  it  Is  going  to  end. 
It  Is  a  most  serious  situation  in  that 
area,  which  we  cannot  avoid  paying  at- 
tention to. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  Senate  some  of 
my  feelings  on  this  subject  as  they  were 
put  down  this  morning. 

First,  my  feeling  Is  that  we  should 
operate  on  a  policy  that  tries  to  achieve 
a  balance  of  sorts  in  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  Insofar  as  the  shipment  of 
United  States  arms  is  concerned,  it  must 
be  said  that  Secretary  Kissinger  first 
tried  to  find  a  diplomatic  solution  based 
on  no  arms  shipments  to  either  side. 
Fading  that  Impossible  because  of  con- 
tinuing and  Increased  Soviet  shipments 
to  Syria  and  Egypt,  on  Sunday  last,  9 
days  after  the  war  started,  he — Secretary 
Kissinger— announced  that  the  United 
States  would  replenish  the  losses  of  Is- 
rael in  certain  categories.  This  was  done, 
in  my  opinion,  to  achieve  a  semblance 
of  an  arms  balance  in  the  area. 

Third.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
become  Involved  with  American  forces 
anywhere  except  as  our  national  interest 
and  security  are  at  a  vital  stake.  One 
Vietnam  is  one  Vietnam  too  many. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  two  major  outside 
powers,  obviously  have  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  conflict  or  to  bring  about  its 
termination.  In  view  of  the  increasingly 
dangerous  situation  which  has  been  de- 
veloping, therefore,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  issue 
an  urgent  invitation  to  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev of  the  U.S.S.R.,  President  Pompidou 
of  Prance.  Prime  Minister  Heath  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  of  West  Germany,  and  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  of  Japan  for  an  im- 
mediate summit  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  cease  fire  and 
using  their  collective  efforts  toward  the 
Middle  East  to  have  the  parties  enter  into 
negotiations  as  expeditiously  as  possible 

Fifth,  if  a  summit  cannot  be  accom- 
plished expeditiously,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest as  an  alternative  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  countries  mentioned 
convene  in  conference  at  a  mutually  con- 
venient place  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  time.  Mr.  President,  is  short. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  on  the  floor  this  morning,  I  did  not 
know  that  the  majority  leader  was  going 
to  make  the  statement  he  has  made 
about  the  Middle  East. 

If  he  would  allow  me.  I  should  like  to 
Join  him  in  the  proposal  for  a  summit 
meeting.  I  think  it  is  important  enough 
to  warrant  a  summit  meeting.  I  had  in 
mind  an  analysis  of  the  course  of  events 
and  an  outline  of  the  policies  which  the 
United  states  should  pursue,  which  did 
not  include  a  summit  meeting,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  initiative.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  it. 

THE   MIDDLE   EAST   WAR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Middle  East  war  proceeds  on  its  bloody 
course,  the  problems  &nA  dangers  are 
laid  bare  as  though  by  some  cosmic  sur- 
gery. So.  too,  are  laid  bare  the  openings 
for  a  possible  resolution,  not  only  of  this 
crisis,  but  of  the  whole  Middle  East 
crisis  situation. 

First,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  objec- 
tive of  Egypt  and^yria  is  by  no  means 
limited  even  to  &n  effort  to  restore  the 
ground  situation  to  what  it  was  prior  to 
the  1967  six-day  war.  Rather,  their  total 
objective  seems  to  be  the  elimination  of 
Israel  as  a  State. 

In  the  stress  of  war  today  President 
Sadat,  while  protesting  sweet  reason- 
ableness, gave  this  away  in  uttering  the 
threat  to  Egypt's  Parliament,  as  follows: 

Our  Egyptian  rockets  of  the  Zaflr  type 
which  can  cross  Sinai  are  now  on  their 
launching  pads  ready  to  be  fired  at  one 
signal  to  the  deepest  points  in  Israel. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  will- 
ing even  to  jeopardize  the  opportunities 
for  detente  with  the  United  States  by 
repeating  in  the  Middle  East  the  policies 
which  characterized  the  suppression  of 
self-determination  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine, a  doctrine  which  alarmed  Western 
Europe  more  than  anything  since  the 
post-World  War  n  pressure  as  Joseph 
Stalin  laid  a  stranglehold  on  Eastern 
Europe  and  sought  to  blockade  Berlin. 

Third,  the  effort  to  use  Arab  oil  to 
blackmail  the  United  States  and  the 
world  Into  submission,  by  seeking  to 
make  the  United  States  require  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Israel,  thereby  asking  this 
valiant  small  country  to  oflSclate  at  Its 
own  destruction  and  opening  the  door  to 
other  demands  the  U.S.S.R.  might  Induce 
the  radical  Arab  States  to  require  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Ja- 
pan, all  in  the  name  of  oil. 

Indeed.  It  begins  to  be  Impressively 
realistic  to  note  that  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral  of  NATO.  Joseph  Luns.  said  about 
the  Arab  boycott  over  the  weekend: 

Without  oU,  the  situation  for  the  West 
would  be  very  difficult  .  .  .  but  this  would 
come  very  close  to  being  a  hostUe  act. 

That  certainly  speaks  for  itself  as  to 
the  NATO  Security  Alliance. 

Fourth,  the  United  States,  in  pursu- 
ance of  our  policy  and  our  national  in- 
terest and  security,  as  well  as  the  peace 
of  the  world,  has  undertaken  to  supply 
Israel  to  endeavor  to  Insure  its  survival. 


and  to  frustrate  the  Soviet  design  Inher- 
ent in  the  Soviet  Union's  tremendous 
supply  and  training  of  the  forces  of 
Eg^Tt  and  Syria  which  led  them  to  the 
attack  on  Israel  on  the  very  eve  of  Yom 
Kippur,  the  holiest  day  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Fifth,  the  danger  that  in  this  atmos- 
phere some  imtoward  and  unwished  for 
confrontation  may  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  reck- 
lessness of  this  course  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  epitomized  by  the  enigmatic 
statement  emerging  from  a  conference 
participated  in  by  the  leaders  In  the 
Kremlin  with  the  President  of  Algeria, 
reported  this  morning  concerning  the 
U.S.SJI.,  which  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pledged  "to  assist  in  every  way" 
to  recapture  the — Arab — territory  "seized 
by  Israel";  and  Mr.  Kosygin's  statement: 

All  our  actions  are  aimed  at  helping  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  countries  to  Uberate  their 
lands  that  were  seized  by  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  Interesting  to  note  the  re- 
ported opinion  of  the  Americem  people 
sampled  according  to  a  Gallup  poll  sur- 
vey. It  is  reported  that  47  percent  of 
those  surveyed  sympathize  with  Israel, 
only  6  percent  with  the  Arab  States,  22 
percent  demurred,  and  25  percent  have 
no  opinion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  are 
the  lines  of  tuition  for  our  country?  I  list 
them  for  our  country : 

First.  To  support  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  in  the  de- 
termination that  Israel  will  not  be  elim- 
inated or  bested  through  any  failure  of 
supply ; 

Second.  To  reafiBrm  the  U.S.  i>06itlon 
as  supported  by  the  Senate  resolution 
passed  October  8,  1973: 

To  urge  the  participants  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  and  a  return  of  the  parties  involved 
to  lines  and  positions  occupied  by  them  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  current  hostUities; 

Third.  To  make  clear  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  we  seek  and  Invite  no  confrontation 
in  the  Middle  East  as  between  us  and 
them,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not 
seek  one  either,  but  that  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  the  right  to  demand  of 
them  their  cooperation  in  effectuating  a 
cease-fire  without  gain  to  either  side  not- 
withstanding their  backing  of  the  ag- 
gression which  brought  on  the  conflict 
by  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 

Fourth.  Notice  especially  to  the  mod- 
erate Arab  States,  our  principal  sup- 
pliers insofar  as  we  have  any  depend- 
ence on  Arab  oil,  that  they  should  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  the  Arab  radicals 
and  terrorists  on  them  and  that  we  will 
be  neither  intimidated  nor  blackmailed: 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  con- 
servation and  other  measures  which  will 
make  us  invulnerable  to  reduction  or 
cutoff  of  oil  from  these  Arab  countries; 

Fifth.  Notice  to  our  European  allies 
and  Japan  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  us  to  coordinate  our  resF>onse  to  any 
effort  to  impede  the  flow  of  oil  to  them  or 
to  us  from  the  Arab  States,  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  with  them  an 
agreement  for  such  coordination  which 
will  relate  to  purchase,  transport,  stor- 
age, reserves,  conservation  measures  and 
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allocation  of  short  suppUea 
agreement  has  been  shocldngly  long  in 
coming  and  all  of  us  do  not  hiive  a  min- 
ute to  lose  in  putting  It  in  plafce.  Indeed, 
the  cut-throat  competition  wnong  the 
oil  consuming  states  which  ms  already 
begun  in  the  face  of  the  trusO  under  the 
acronym  OPEC  primarily  o^  the  Arab 
oil  producing  states,  could  aapidly  be- 
come like  some  dark  cloud  cast  over  the 
hopes  of  all  free  peoples;  and! 

Sixth.  Signature  by  the  President  of 
the  war  powers  resolution — rfither  than 
its  veto — which  would  enormously 
strengthen  the  hand  of  tha  President 
and  our  country  in  notifying  tne  U.S.6.R. 
and  all  others  that  our  couniry  will  be 
united  in  whatever  decision  ititakes,  and 
that  any  idea  that  either  tne  radical 
Arab  leaders  or  the  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin may  have  that  the  United  States  is 
weakened,  uncertain  or  divided  by  Wat- 
ergate or  Vice  President  Agn^w's  resig- 
nation is  indeed  a  most  dangerous  de- 
lusion. 

If  we  can  successfully  resolfe  this  cri- 
sis, there  is  a  glowing  light  ^t  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  The  U.S.Sil.  might  then 
realize  that  playing  with  fife — in  the 
paradox  of  attacking  manklnfl  with  one 
hand  while  offering  the  oll^e  branch 
with  the  other — is  the  most  difficult  trick 
of  all  and  probably  will  not  [work.  The 
Arab  States  might  reWize  thfit  there  is 
simply  no  use  in  trying  to  li«uidat€  Is- 
rael; that  Israel  is  here,  is  permanent, 
and  will  remain.  As  to  Israeli  it  has  al- 
ready stated  most  authoritatively  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  any]  issue  be- 
tween It  and  the  Arab  Statesj  and  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  even  the 
vissisitudes  of  cruel  and  aggre*ive  attack 
have  changed  this  situation^  I  believe 
that  our  country  and  the  worlii  can  have 
every  confidence  that  if  it  were  up  to 
the  Israelis  a  settlement  with  fcheir  Arab 
neighbors  in  return  for  a  durajble  Middle 
East  peace  will  be  just,  reasonable  and 
designed  to  be  durable. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for^iis,  as  al- 
ways, courtesy  in  facilitating  tthe  time  I 
needed  for  these  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  TJie  Senator 
is  welcome. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempote.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  abence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teiqpore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legisl^ive  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.'  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  orier  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.        | 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderedj 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Seiiate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  7446.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
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Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  7446)  to  estab- 
lish the  American  Plevolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 10  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  7446,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

On  October  15.  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives disagreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  and  requested  a  con- 
ference. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  ADJOURNMENT  FROM  OC- 
TOBER 18,  1973,  TO  OCTOBER  23. 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  send  a  conciurent  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution.  (S.  Con.  Res.  54) 
as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurring) ,  Ttiat  when  the 
Senate  adjouma  on  Thursday.  October  18. 
1973.  It  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock 
meridian,  Tuesday.  October  23.  1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NUTRITION 
ACTS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  9639.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
9639)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  programs  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  3,  1973,  at  pp. 
32827-32828.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  submit  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate  a  conference  report  on  HJl. 
9639.  This  legislation  is  an  emergency 
measure  to  provide  financial  relief  for 
school  systems  around  the  country.  It 
will  provide  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance to  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast programs. 

On  September  24  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  9639  with  some  amendments  which 
were  considered  more  generous  than  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  conferees  met  on 
two  occasions  and  a  report  was  filed  on 
October  3.  The  conferees  were  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  all  points.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  provisions  of  the  House 
rules,  the  committee  reported  four 
amendments  in  disagreement  so  that 
these  amendments  could  be  the  subject 
of  separate  votes  when  the  conference 
report  was  considered  In  the  House.  The 
House  did  agree  to  each  of  these  amend- 
ments, with  amendments  as  described  in 
the  statement  of  managers  with  respect 
to  amendments  Nos.  5,  13,  and  14.  The 
conferees  were  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  Important  issues  of  Federtil  fund- 
ing of  the  child  nutrition  programs  In 
a  maimer  which  will  be  quite  beneficial 
to  school  systems  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  House  bill  had  provided 
an  Increase  of  general  cash  reimburse- 
ment under  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
limch.  The  Senate  Increased  this  amount 
to  12  cents.  The  House  conferees  were 
adamant  on  this  point  and  insisted  on 
retaining  a  reimbursement  of  10  cents. 
However,  as  a  compromise  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  ask  the  House  to 
amend  Senate  amendment  No.  5  to  make 
Improvements  In  the  escalator  clause 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  schools 
would  have  received  an  annual  increase 
In  payments  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act — general  cash 
reimbursement — section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act — free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches — and  section  4  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act — breakfasts— to 
reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  operating  a 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. However,  this  provision  would  not 
have  taken  effect  imtil  fiscal  year  1976. 
Under  the  amecdznent  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  5  which  has  now 


been  agreed  to  by  the  House,  the  schools 
will  receive  semiannual  adjustments  in 
the  rates  of  reimbursement  for  the 
school  breakfast  program.  The  first  such 
semiannual  adjustment  will  take  place  on 
January  1.  1974.  The  first  adjustment 
will  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of  food 
away  from  home  during  the  period 
September  1973.  through  November  1973 
Each  subsequent  adjustment  will  reflect 
the  most  recent  6-month  period  for 
which  data  are  available. 

Thus  the  schools  will  receive  another 
adjustment  in  their  reimbursement  rates 
for  the  child  nutrition  program  on  Jan- 
uary 1  if  food  costs  continue  to  rise. 
Moreover,  this  escalator  clause  will  re- 
lieve Congress  of  the  burden  of  acting 
each  year  to  increase  the  minimum  re- 
imbursement rates  for  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  did  not  differ  on  other  Important 
areas  Involving  the  reimbursement  rate 
for  the  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast program.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill  provided  a  minimum  average 
payment  of  45  cents  per  free  meal  served 
and  35  cents  per  reduced  price  meal 
served  under  section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  Both  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  establL-'h  a  basic  minimum  re- 
imbursement for  breakfast  at  8  cents, 
with  an  additional  minimum  reimburse- 
ment of  20  cents  for  free  breakfasts  and 
15  cents  for  reduced  price  breakfasts. 

The  Senate  did,  however,  add  another 
significant  factor  to  the  reimbursement 
of  nutrition  programs  by  mandating  the 
continued  availability  of  the  special  milk 
program  to  all  schools  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions requesting  such  a  program.  In 
addition.  It  required  that  children  who 
qualify  for  free  lunches  shall  also  be 
eligible  for  free  milk.  The  House  ac- 
cepted this  amendment  without  change. 
The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to 
several  other  significant  Senate  amend- 
ments which  make  the  child  nutrition 
programs  more  generous,  and  the  House 
has  now  concurred  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  at 
a  $40  million  level  rather  than  the  $20 
million  level  provided  for  In  the  House 
bill. 

The  House  also  concurred  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  raise  the  guidelines  to 
be  used  in  determining  eligibility  for 
reduced  price  lunches.  Existing  law  pro- 
vides that  such  income  guidelines  shall 
not  be  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
applicable  Income  levels  In  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  that  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  the  Income  guide- 
line may,  in  fiscal  1974,  be  established 
at  not  more  than  75  percent  above  the 
applicable  Income  levels  in  the  Income 
poverty  guideline  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Thus,  the  conferees  agreed  on  several 
Senate  amendments  which  Increased  the 
Federal  financial  responsibility  to  child 
nutrition  progrtims.  The  c<»iferees  also 
adopted  other  Senate  amendments  which 
made  other  changes  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion program: 
First.  To  Increase  the  membership  of 
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the  National  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Child 
Nutrition  from  13  to  15  members  by 
adding  an  urban  and  a  rural  school  lunch 
program  supervisor; 

Second.  To  make  agencies  of  Indian 
tribes  eligible  to  administer  the  special 
supplemental  food  program. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  to  provide  25 
percent  greater  reimbursement  for  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram in  Alaska.  However,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  modify  the  Senate  amendment 
to  provide  for  study  and  child  nutrition 
programs  to  determine  if  significant  re- 
gional cost  differentials  exist  in  Alaska 
and  other  States  so  as  to  require  addi- 
tional reimbursement.  The  conferees  also 
agreed  to  other  language  making  the 
study  a  broader  and  comprehensive  study 
of  our  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  House  conferees  also  receded  on 
an  amendment  unrelated  to  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  This  amendment  would 
suspend  for  flscal  year  1974  the  applica- 
tion of  section  5(d)(2)  of  Public  Law 
91-84  in  determining  eligibility  of  a  State 
to  receive  impact  aid  funds  if  such  State 
has  adopted  an  education  equalization 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
represents  substantial  funding  increases 
for  the  child  nutrition  pronjrams.  In  fis- 
cal year  1974,  alone,  it  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  $224  million  above  the 
Presidents  budget  request.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  on  conference  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint   Explanatory    Statement   or   the 
CoiCMrrrsx  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
9639)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  ChUd  Nutrition  Acts  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  additional  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast progranu,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  Numbered  1:  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  amends  section  4  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  Increasing  the 
national  average  payment  i>er  lunch  used  In 
determining  food  assistance  payments  from 
eight  cents  to  ten  cents  per  lunch. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  1  increases 
the  national  average  payment  per  lunch 
used  In  determining  food  assistance  pay- 
ments to  twelve  cents  per  lunoh.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendments  Numbered  3,  3,  4,  6,  and  7: 
These  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
Stevens  provided  that  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid  to  Alaska  under  sections 
4.  6.  and  10  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  In  any  flscal  year,  and  under  sections  4 
and  4(f)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1968 
In  any  flseal  year  shall  be  Increaeed  by  3A 
percent.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  wlU  offer  a  motlou 
to  recede  from  their  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  13,  and  con- 


cur therein  with  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides. In  part,  that  the  study  conducted 
under  Senate  amendment  numbered  13  will 
include  a  study  of  differences  among  regions. 
Including  Alaska,  in  the  cost  of  preparing 
lunches  and  breakfasts. 

Amendment  Numbered  6:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  6  amends  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  providing  that 
for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  national  average  payment  per  lunch 
under  section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  the  special-assistance  factors  for 
lunches  under  section  11  of  such  Act,  and 
the  national  average  breakfast  payments 
under  section  4  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1986  shall  refiect  changes  In  the  cost  of 
operating  a  school  lunch  and  a  school  break- 
fast program.  Senate  amendment  numbered 
5  also  provides  that.  In  determining  such 
changes,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
give  equal  weight  to  changes  In  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  foods  and  In  hourly  wage 
rates  for  employees  of  eating  establlshmentE. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
no  such  provision. 

This  amendment  Is  reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
their  disagreement  ot  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  5,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  described  and  set  forth  below, 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  of  the  House,  referred  to 
above,  would  provide  (a)  that  changes  in 
the  cost  of  operating  a  school  lunch  and  a 
school  breakfast  program  shall  be  reflected 
In  the  reimbursement  rates  listed  in  Senate 
amendment  numbered  5.  (b)  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  adjustment  of  such  reim- 
bursement rates  on  January  1,  1974.  and 
semiannually  thereafter,  (c)  that  such  ad- 
justments shall  reflect  changes  In  the  series 
for  food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
(d)  that  such  adjustments  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  one-quarter  cent.  The 
adjustment  for  January  1.  1974,  shall  reflect 
the  change  in  the  series  for  food  away  from 
home  during  the  ]>erlod  September  1973 
through  November  1973. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  Senate  amendment  numbered  5, 
insert  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  on  July  1 
of  each  flscal  year,  and  on  January  1,  of 
each  year,  semiannual  adjustments  In  the 
nittonal  average  rates  for  lunches  served 
under  section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  special  assistance  factor  for 
the  lunches  served  under  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  and  the  national 
average  rates  for  breakfasts  served  under 
section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended,  that  shaU  reflect  changes  in 
the  cost  of  operating  a  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  program  under  these  Acts,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  change  In  the  series  for  food 
away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor:  Provided,  That 
the  Initial  such  adjustment  shall  reflect  the 
change  In  the  series  for  food  away  from  home 
during  the  period  September  1973.  through 
November  1973;  Provided  further.  That  each 
subsequent  adjustment  shall  reflect  the 
changes  in  the  series  for  food  away  from 
home  for  the  most  recent  six-month  period 
for  which  such  data  are  available:  Provided 
further.  That  such  adjustments  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent." 

Amendment  Numbered  8:  Under  Senate 
amendment  numbered  8,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  grants  under  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1W8  (the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  preg- 
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nant  or  lactatlng  women,  infant  i,  and  chil- 
dren determined  to  be  at  nutritional  risk) 
to  agencies  of  Indian  tribes,  band  3,  or  groups, 
or  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
well  as  to  State  agencies  as  prorlded  under 
existing  law.  The  bill  as  passed  b  7  the  House 
contains  no  such  provision,  rhe  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  9 :  The  I  111  as  passed 
by  the  House  amends  section  17  >f  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  by  extending  the  au- 
thorization and  expenditure  level  (section  32 
of  the  Act  of  1936)  of  the  Spe(  lal  Supple- 
mental Pood  Program  for  pregnant  or  lactat- 
lng women  and  children  determl;  led  to  be  at 
nutritional  risk  for  one  addltlont  1  flscal  year 
(the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  :976)  at  the 
same  level. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  9  also  ex- 
tends such  authorization,  for  sucli  additional 
year,  but  Increases  the  level  of  ai  thorlzatlon 
and  expenditure  from  $20,000,0  W  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  passed  by  tt  e  House,  to 
a  level  of  M0,000.000. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  J  Is  reF>ort- 
ed  In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offi  sr  a  motion 
to  recede  from  their  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  5  smd  concur 
therein. 

Amendment  Numbered  10:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  10  amends  sectljn  3  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  by  &i  ding  to  the 
requirements  of  that  section  a  m  indate  that 
any  school  or  nonproflt  child  care  institution 
shall  receive  the  special  milk  ]irogram  on 
Its  request,  and  a  mandate  thit  children 
who  qualify  for  free  lunches  under  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  the  Secretary  s  tiall  also  be 
eligible  for  free  milk. 

The  bm  as  passed  by  the  Hot  se  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  11:  Set  ate  amend- 
ment numbered  11  amends  section  14  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act —       [ 

(o)  by  Increasing  the  numbeaof  members 
on  the  National  Advisory  Council  from  13, 
as  In  existing  law,  to  IS,  and 

(b)  by  requiring  that  one  of  ;he  members 
of  such  Council  shall  be  a  scho  )1  lunch  pro- 
gram supervisor  from  an  urba  1  school  sys- 
tem and  one  member  of  such  >Duncll  shall 
be  a  school  lunch  program  su;  leirlsor  from 
a  rural  school  system. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  H(3|ise  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  Numbered  12:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  12  amendlB  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  directs  each  State  educational  agency 
to  prescribe,  each  flsoal  year,  Income  guide- 
lines to  be  used  during  such  flscal  year  to 
determine  ellglblUty  for  reduced-price 
lunches.  Existing  law  provides  that  such  In- 
come guidelines  shall  not  be  more  than  50 
percent  above  the  applicable  Income  level* 
in  the  Income  poverty  guideline  prescribed 
by  the  Secretar>-  of  Agriculture.  Senate 
amendment  numbered  12  provides  that,  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  such  Income  guidelines  may 
be  established  at  not  more  than  75  f>ercent 
above  the  applicable  Income  levels  In  the  In- 
come poverty  guideline  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  concurs  therein 
with  a  technical  amendment  which  Inaerts 
"June  30,"  before  "1974"  where  It  occurs  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  Numbered  13:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  13  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  oarry  out  a  comprehensive 
Study  to  determine  If  the  beneflts  of  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs 
accrue  to  those  who  are  most  In  need.  The 
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Secretary  must  repwt  bis  findings  and  any 
recommendatlone  to  Congreas  by  June  30, 
1974. 

Tbe  bill  as  passed  by  tbe  House  cx>ntaln« 
no  comparable  provision. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
their  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  13  and  concur  therein,  with  an 
amendment  and  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  thfl 
amendment  of  tbe  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Senate  amendment  numbered  13, 
Insert  the  following: 

"COMPRZHENSrVE   STtJDY   OF  BENEFITS  OF 
PROCBAMS 

"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive study  to  determine  If  the  benefits  of 
programs  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
are  accruing  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
to  all  of  the  nation's  school  children,  Includ- 
ing a  study  to  determine  If  those  most  In 
need  are  receiving  free  lunches,  and  to  de- 
termine If  significant  regional  cost  differ- 
entials exist  In  Alaska  and  other  States  so  as 
to  require  additional  reimbursement.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings,  togther 
with  any  recommendations  he  may  have  with 
respect  to  additional  legislation,  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  June  30,  1974.  Th* 
Secretary  shall  consider  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office>.the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition,  and  Interested  pro- 
fessional organizations  or  individuals  In  the 
field  of  child  care  and  nutrition.  Alternatives 
to  the  present  structure.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  universal  feeding  program, 
shall   l>e   Included   in   the  study." 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  re- 
ferred to  above,  that  this  study  would  de- 
termine (a)  whether  the  benefits  under  the 
National  School  L\inch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  are  accruing  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  to  all  of  the  Nation's  school  chil- 
dren, (b)  whether  those  children  who  are 
meet  In  need  are  receiving  the  benefits  under 
these  programs  (c)  the  general  efficiency  of 
operating  these  prorgams  and  how  waste  that 
might  be  occurring  in  these  programs  might 
be  eliminated  or  minimized,  and  (d)  the  need 
to  recognize  differences  among  regions.  In- 
cluding Alaska,  In  the  costs  of  operating  a 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  program  in  de- 
termining the  Federal  reimbursement  rates 
for  such  programs  in  such  regions.  The  con- 
ferees also  intend  that,  in  carrying  out  such 
prograuns  In  such  regions.  The  confrees  also 
Intend  that,  in  carrying  out  such  study,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  consider  any 
recommendations  made  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Child  Nutrition,  and  Interested 
pi-ofeslonal  organizations  or  Individuals  In 
the  field  of  child  care  and  nutrition,  and 
shall  consider  alternatives  to  the  present 
structure,  Including  the  universal  feeding 
program. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  14  suspends  for  fiscal  year 
1974  the  application  of  section  S(d)(2)  of 
Public  Law  81-«74  In  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  local  educational  agency  to  receive 
Impact  aid  funds.  If  such  agency  U  located 
In  a  State  which  has  adopted  an  education 
equalization  program  after  June  30.  1972. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  tbe  House  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

Amendment  numbered  14  Is  reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  m*n«gers  on  the 


part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede from  their  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  14,  and  concur  there- 
in, with  a  technical  amendment  to  strike  out 
"as"  from  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
agreement  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1435. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representstives  to  the  bill 
(S.  14351  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert : 
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■nTLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 
short  titlk 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act". 

statement  or  purposes 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  the  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  Nation's  Capital  granted  by  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Intent  of 
Congress  Is  to  delegate  certain  legislative 
powers  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  authorize  the  election  of  cer- 
tain local  officials  by  the  registered  qualified 
electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  grant 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia powers  of  local  self-government;  to  mod- 
ernize, reorganlae,  and  otherwise  Improve  the 
governmental  structure  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 


consistent  with  the  constitutional  mandate, 
to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burdens  of  legis- 
lating upon  essentially  local  District  matters, 
(b)  Congress  further  Intends  to  Implement 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  take  certain 
other  actions  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
charter  for  greater  self-government  provided 
for  In  title  IV  of  this  Act  Is  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  registered  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1 )  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  Tbe  term  "CouncU"  means  tbe  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for  by 
part  A  of  title  IV. 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cU" means  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia established  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(6)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unless 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  provided  for  by  part  A  of 
title  IV. 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  part  B  of  title  IV. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Council,  except  where  the 
term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this  Act  or 
other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(8)  The  term  "capital  project"  means  (A) 
any  physical  public  betterment  or  Improve- 
ment and  any  preliminary  studies  and  svir- 
veys  relative  thereto;  (B)  the  acquisition  of 
property  of  a  permanent  nature;  or  (C)  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  any  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  when  first  erected  or 
acquired. 

(9)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(10)  The  term  "District  revenues"  means 
all  funds  derived  from  taxes,  fees,  charges, 
and  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  all  an- 
nual FWleral  payments  to  the  District  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

(11)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  provides,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District.  ,» 

(13)  The  term  "District  of  ColumbUi 
courts"  means  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals. 

(14)  The  term  "resources"  means  revenues, 
balances,  revolving  funds,  funds  realized 
from  borrowing,  and  the  District  share  of 
Federal    grant   programs. 

(16)  The  term  "budget"  means  the  entire 
request  for  appropriations  and  loan  or  spend- 
ing authority  for  all  activities  of  all  agencies 
of  the  District  financed  from  all  existing  or 
proposed  resources  and  shall  Include  both 
operating  and  capital  expenditures. 
•nTLE  II— GOVERNMENTAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION 

REDEVELOPMENT     LAND     AGENCT 

Sec.  201.  Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  (DC.  Code,  seca.  6- 
TOl-6-719)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-703(a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  is  hereby  established  as 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  tbe  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Ccrfumbla  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commissioner'),  with  the 


advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  tbe  'Council').  Tbe  Commissioner  shall 
name  one  member  as  chairman.  No  more  than 
two  members  may  be  officers  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Each  member  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion, one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated 
by  the  Commissioner,  The  terms  of  tbe  mem- 
bers first  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
begin  on  July  1,  1974.  Should  any  member 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  cease  to  be  such  an  officer,  then 
his  term  as  a  member  shall  end  on  the  day 
he  ceases  to  be  such  an  officer.  Any  person 
app>ointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  in  the  Agency 
ShaU  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  during  which  such  vacancy  arose. 
Any  member  who  holds  no  other  salaried 
public  position  shaU  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such  member 
Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  du- 
ties vested  in  the  agency." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-703 (b) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "forth"  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  ",  except 
that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  frcmi 
dissolving  tbe  corporation,  eliminating  the 
board  of  directors,  or  taking  such  other  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  tbe  p>ower8  and  duties  of 
such  Agency  as  Is  deemed  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"Including  the  selection  of  its  chairman  and 
other  officers,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Including  the  selection  of  officers  other  than 
Its  chairman,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  6-704 
(b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  said  purposes  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  II  of  chapter  13  of  title  16  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.". 

(d)  None  of  the  amendments  contained  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
eligibility  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  to  continue  par- 
ticipation In  the  small  business  procurement 
programs  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (67  Stat.  547) . 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AXTTHORITT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  National  Ci^Jltal  Hous- 
ing Authority  (heretnatfer  referred  to  as  the 
"Authority")  established  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  6-103 — 6-116)  shall  be  agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  subject  to 
the  organizational  and  reorganlzational  pow- 
ers specified  In  sections  404(b)  and  423(13) 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  President  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alley  Dwelling  Act  shall  be  vested  In  and 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  AU  em- 
ployees, property  (real  and  personal),  and 
unexpended  balances  (available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  all  other  fv^nds.  and  assets  and 
llabUltles  of  the  Authority  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
AND   MUNICIPAL   PLANNING 

Sec.  20S.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  pro- 
viding for  a  comprehensive  development  of 
the  park  and  playground  system  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  approved  June  6,  1924  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  1-1003),  are  amended  to  read  as 
follow*: 

"(a)(1)    The    National    Capital    Planning 
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Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Commission')  is  hereby  created  as  a  Fed- 
eral planning  agency  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  plan  for  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment m  the  National  Capital  region.  In- 
cluding the  conservation  of  the  Important 
historical  and  natural  features  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
planning  activities  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  the  preparation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  a  comprehetfelve  plan  for  the  Dis- 
trict, which  may  mclude  land  use  elements, 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  elements, 
a  multlyear  program  of  municipal  public 
works  for  the  District,  and  physical,  social, 
economic,  transportation,  and  population  ele- 
ments. The  Commissioner's  plannmg  respon- 
sibility shall  not  extend  to  Federal  and  In- 
ternal projects  and  developments  in  the  Dis- 
trict, as  determined  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  procedures  for  citizen 
involvement  In  the  planning  process,  and  for 
appropriate  meaningful  consxUtatlon  with 
any  State  or  local  government  or  planning 
agency  in  the  National  Capital  region  af- 
fected by  any  aspect  of  a  proposed  compre- 
hensive plan  (Including  amendments  there- 
of) affecting  or  relating  to  the  District. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  and  all 
elements  thereof  and  amendments  thereto, 
to  the  CouncU  for  revision  or  modlflcatlon 
and  adoption,  by  act.  following  public  hear- 
ings. Following  adoption  and  prior  to  Imple- 
mentation, the  Council  shall  submit  such 
comprehensive  plan  and  amendments  there- 
to, to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  review  and  comment  with  regard 
to  the  Impact  of  such  plan  or  amendments 
on  the  Interests  and  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

"(4)  (A)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall,  within  forty-flve  days  after 
receipt  of  a  comprehensive  plan  or  amend- 
ments from  the  Council,  certify  to  the  Coun- 
cil whether  such  plan  or  amendments  have 
a  negative  Impact  on  the  Interests  and  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Establishment.  If  with- 
in forty-five  days  from  the  receipt  of  such 
plan  or  amendments  from  the  Council  the 
Commission  takes  no  action,  such  plan  or 
amendments  shall  be  deemed  to  have  no 
adverse  Impact  on  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment, and  such  plan  or  amendments  shall 
be  Implemented. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission,  within  forty-flve 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments from  the  Council,  finds  such  negative 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Establishment,  it  shall 
certify  its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  negative  Impact  to  the 
Council.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  findings,  the  CouncU 
may — 

"(1)  reject  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions and  request  that  the  Commission  re- 
consider such  plan  or  amendments:  or 

"(11)  accept  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  modify  such  plan  or  amend- 
ments accordingly. 

The  CouncU  sliall  resubmit  such  modified 
plan  or  amendments  to  the  Commission  to 
determine  whether  such  modifications  have 
been  made  m  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  If. 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  recelRt  of  the 
modified  plan  or  amerfdments  from  the 
the  Council,  the  Commission  takes  no  ac- 
tion, such  modified  plan  or  amendments 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  modified  In 
accordance  with  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  and  It  shall 
be  implemented. 

"(C)  If  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt 
of  a  request  by  the  Council  to  reconsider 


such  plan  or  amendments,  the  Commission 
again  certifies  to  the  CouncU  that  such  plan 
or  amendments  have  a  negative  Impact  on 
the  Federal  Establishment,  such  plan  or 
amendments  shall  not  be  Implemented. 

"(D)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  Jointly  pubUsh,  from  time  to 
time  as  appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  National  Capital,  consisting  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Federal  activities 
In  the  National  Capital  developed  by  the 
Commission  and  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  District  developed  by  the  Commissioner, 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  be  compK>sed  of — 

"(1)  ex  officio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admmistra- 
tlon,  the  Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  such  alternates  as  each 
such  person  may  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nate to  serve  In  his  stead,  and  In  addition, 

"(3)  five  citizens  with  experience  in  city 
or  regional  planning,  three  of  whom  shaU  be 
appotated  by  the  President  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  All 
citizen  members  shall  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  environs 
and  of  the  three  appointed  by  the  President 
at  least  one  shall  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
Virginia  and  at  least  one  shall  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  Maryland.  The  terms  of  ofBce  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  for  six  years,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  the  President  shall  designate 
one  to  serve  two  years  and  one  to  serve  four 
years.  Members  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  serve  for  four  years.  The  mem- 
bers first  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
assume  their  office  on  July  1.  1974.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pomted  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  citizen 
membere  shall  each  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  such  member  Is 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission  in  addition  to  re- 
imbursement for  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  such  duties.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  of  June  6.  1924  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1002 
(e)),  Is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  "Federal 
activities  in  the  "  Immediately  before  "Na- 
tional Capital"  in  clause  (1);  and  (2)  strik- 
ing out  "and  District  <3overnments,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "government"  in 
clause  (2). 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1004),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  (A)  inserting  "Federal  activities 
In  the"  Immediately  after  "for  the"  in  the 
first  sentence,  (B)  striking  out  "and  District" 
in  such  first  sentence,  and  (C)  striking  out 
"within  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  "or 
District"  in  the  third  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  June  6,  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1005),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
District  of  Columbia"  and  "or  District". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  suboectlon  (d) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  strikmg  out 
"and  District". 

(4)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
r«ad  aa  follows:  "It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  obtain  cooperation  and  correlation  of 
effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  are  rasponalble 
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for  public  developments  and  projects,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  land.  These  agencies 
therefore,  shall  look  to  the  Commission  and 
utilize  it  as  the  central  planning  agency  for 
the  Federal  activiUes  In  the  National  Canltai 
region.".  ^ 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code  sue 
1-1006)  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  of  June  6  1924 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1007) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
Ing  out  "and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  of  June  6  1924  (DC 
Code,  sec.  l-l008(a) ) .  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  "The  Commission  may  make  a  report 
and  recommendation  to  the  Zomng  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  aa  provided 
In  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1920  (D  C 
Code.  sec.  5-417).  on  proposed  amendments 
of  the  zoning  regulations  and  maps  as  to  the 
relation,  conformity,  or  consistency  of  such 
amendments  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  National  Capital." 

DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA     MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary"  under  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  employment  system 
and  for  cooperation  with  the  Statee  in  the 
promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other 
purposes  ",  approved  June  fl.  1933  (29  U.8.C 
49-49k),  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  employment  service  fbr  the  District, 
are  transferred  to  the  Commlsatoner.  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  transfer,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  maintain  with  the  District  the 
same  relationship  with  respect  to  a  public 
employment  service  in  the  District,  including 
the  financing  of  such  service,  as  he  has  with 
the  States  generally. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  administer  a  public 
employment  service  In  the  District  and  to 
that  end  he  shall  have  aU  necessary  powers 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  State  und^r  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1933,  specified  \n  subsection    (a). 

(c)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  employment  system  and  for  co- 
operation with  the  SUtes  Ln  the  promotion  of 
such  system,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1933  (29  U.S.C.  49b(a)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  the  District  oJ 
Columbia". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U  S.C. 
49b(b) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  immediately  after 
"Ouam.". 

(d)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  under  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
apprenticeship  m  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  May  20,  194«  (DC.  Code,  sees.  36- 
121 — 3ft-133).  are  transferred  to  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner.  The  office  of 
Director  of  Apprenticeship  provided  for  in 
section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  3^-123) 
is  abolished. 

(e)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
chapter  81  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  processing  of  claims 
filed  by  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  for  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
are  transferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Commissioner. 

(f)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used.  avaUable.  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  section,  as  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
■hall  determine,  are  authorized  to  be  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(g)  Any  employee  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  District  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  retain  all  the  rights, 
benefits,  and  privUeges  pertaining  thereto 
held  prior  to  such  transfer.  When  such  an 
en^iloyee  vacates  the  position  In  which  he 
was  transferred,  such  position  shall  no 
longer  be  a  position  In  such  competitive 
service. 

TTITJ;  ni — DISTRICT  CHARTER  PRE- 
AMBLE, LEGISLATIVE  POWER,  AND 
CHARTER   AMENDING   PROCEDURE 

DISTRICT  CHARTER  PREAMBLE 

Sec.  301.  The  charter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  set  forth  m  title  IV  shall  estab- 
lish the  means  of  governance  of  the  District 
foUowing  Its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  District. 

UCGISLATTVS  POWER 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
601,  602,  and  603,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  District  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  Imposed 
upon  the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

CHARTER  AMENDING  PROCEDURE 

SEC.  303.  (a)  The  charter  set  forth  In  title 
IV  (mcludlng  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  such  title),  except  part  C  at  such  title, 
may  be  amended  by — 

(1)  an  act  passed  by  the  CouncU  and  rat- 
ified by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  voting  in  an  election 
held  for  such  ratification;  or 

(2)  a  proposal  mitlated  by  a  petition  signed 
by  a  number  of  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  registered  qualified  electors, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  on  the  day  such  petition  is  filed, 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting  In  an 
election  held  for  such  ratification. 

(b)  An  amendment  to  the  charter  ratified 
by  the  registered  qualified  electors  shall  take 
effect  unless  within  forty-flve  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  m  session)  of  the  date  such  amendment 
was  ratified  either  House  of  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution,  according  to  the  procedures 
specified  In  section  604  of  this  Act,  disap- 
proving such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  and  signing  of  petitions  and 
the  holding  of  elections  for  proposing  and 
ratifying  amendments  to  title  IV  of  this  Act 
according  to  the  procedures  specified  In  sub- 
section (a). 

(d)  The  amending  procedure  provided  In 
this  section  may  not  be  used  to  enact  any 
law  or  affect  any  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  CouncU  may  not  enact  any  act,  resolu- 
tion, or  rule  under  the  limitations  specified 
In  sections  601,  602,  and  603. 

•nTLE  rv— THE  DISTRICT  CHARTER 

Part  A — Thk  Council 

Subpart  1 — Creation  of  the  CouncU 

CRKATION   AND   MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Coun- 
cU of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
thirteen  memben,  of  whom  five  members 
■haU  be  elected  at  large,  and  eight  members 
Bhall  be  elected  one  each  from  the  eight  elec- 
tion wards  established  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act.  The  term  of  Office  of 
the  membere  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  four 
years  beginning  at  noon  on  January  2  of  the 
year  following  their  election.  Members  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 


(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shaU  be 
elected  In  January  of  each  year  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  membere  of  the  CouncU 
from  among  the  at-large  membere  of  the 
Council.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  of- 
fice of  Chairman,  the  Council  shaU  select  one 
of  the  elected  at-large  membere  of  the  Coun- 
cU to  serve  as  Chairman  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Chairman  whom 
he  replaces.  The  CouncU  may  establish  and 
select  such  other  offlcera  and  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  CouncU. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
berahlp  of  the  CouncU,  the  Board  of  Elections 
ShaU  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy on  the  firet  Tuesday  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  vacancy  occure.  un- 
less the  Board  of  Elections  determines  that 
such  vacancy  could  be  more  practicably  filled 
at  the  next  general  election  to  be  held  in  the 
District  occurring  wlthm  sixty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  a  special  election  would  other- 
wise have  been  held  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  person  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council,  either  In 
a  special  election  or  In  a  general  election, 
shall  take  office  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  his  election,  and 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Council  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  during  which 
such  vacancy  occurred. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    HOLDING    OFnCK 

Sec.  402.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Council,  including  the  office 
of  Chairman,  unless  he  (a)  Is  a  qualified 
elector,  (b)  is  domlcUed  In  the  District  and. 
If  he  Is  nominated  for  election  from  a  par- 
ticular ward,  resides  In  the  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (c)  has  resided  and  been 
domlcUed  In  the  District  during  the  nmety 
days  Immediately  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  general  election  for  such  office  Is  to  be 
held,  and  (d)  holds  no  public  office  (other 
than  his  employment  In  and  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Council) .  for  which  he  Is  com- 
pensated In  an  amount  In  excess  of  his  actual 
expenses  In  connection  therewith,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  prohibit 
any  such  person,  whUe  a  member  of  the 
CouncU,  from  serving  as  a  delegrate  or  alter- 
nate delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  political 
party  nominating  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
from  holding  an  appointment  In  a  Reserve 
component  of  an  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  other  than  a  member  servmg  on  active 
duty  under  a  call  for  more  than  thirty  days. 
A  member  of  the  Council  shall  forfeit  his 
office  upon  faUure  to  matataln  the  qualifi- 
cations required  by  this  section. 

coMPUta*rfbN  ^ 
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under  this  Ac*:  take  oftfce,  the  Council  may, 
by  act.  Increase  or  decrease  such  rate  of  com- 
pensation. Such  change  in  compensation, 
upon  enactment  by  the  Council,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  membere  of  the  Coun- 
cil beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  change  unless,  within  forty-flve  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
holidays,  or  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session)  after  the  date  It  was  sub- 
mitted, such  change  Is  disapproved  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress according  to  the  procedure  specified  In 
section  604  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Council  shaU  re- 
ceive additional  allowances  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 


ance of  their  duties  of  office  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall 
receive,  In  addition  to  the  compensation  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  as  a  member  of  the 
CouncU,  $5,000  per  annum,  payable  In  equal 
Installments,  for  each  year  he  serves  as 
Chairman. 

POWERS    OF    THE    CXIUNCIL 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Subject  to  the  llmlUtlons 
specified  In  title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  legis- 
lature power  granted  to  the  District  by  this 
Act  Is  vested  In  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  CouncU  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
In  addition,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  aU  functions  granted  to  or  im-  » 
posed  upon,  or  vested  to  or  transferred  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU,  as  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967,  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Coun- 
cU In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall  have  authority  to 
create,  abolish,  or  organize  any  office,  agency, 
department,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  and  to  define  the 
powera,  duties,  and  responslbUltles  of  any 
such  office,  agency,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(c;  The  CouncU  shall  adopt  and  publish 
rules  of  procedures  which  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  adequate  public  notlflcatlon  of 
Intended  actions  of  the  CouncU. 

(d)  Every  act  shall  be  published  and  codi- 
fied upon  becoming  law  as  the  CouncU  may 
direct. 

(e)  An  act  passed  by  the  CouncU  ahaU  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays)  after  the  act  Is  presented  to  him, 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If 
the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he  shall. 
Indicate  the  same  by  affixing  his  signature 
thereto,  and  such  act  shall  become  law.  If 
the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act.  he  shall 
with  to  ten  calendar  days  (excludtog  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  it  Is  pre- 
sented to  him,  return  such  act  to  the  Coun- 
cil setting  forth  In  writing  his  reasons  for 
such  disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed  shall 
not  be  returned  to  the  CouncU  by  the  Mayor 
wlthto  ten  calendar  days  after  It  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  Mayor  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  it,  and  such  act 
shall  become  law.  If.  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned 
by  the  Mayor  to  the  CouncU  with  his  dis- 
approval, two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  and  voting  vote  to  reenact 
such  act,  the  act  so  reenacted  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Such 
act  shall  become  law  at  the  end  of  the  thirty 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
transmission,  unless  during  such  period  the 
President  disapproves  such  act. 

Subpart   2 — Organization   and   Procedure   of 
the  Council 

THE   CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  When  the  Office  of  Mayor  Is  vacant, 
the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall  act  In  his 
stead.  WhUe  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  is 
Acting  Mayor  he  shall  not  exercise  any  of  his 
authority  as  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Council. 

ACTS,    RESOLUTIONS,    AND    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
QUORUM 

Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  Imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  memt>ere  of  the  Council 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  provWed 
in  this  Act  or  by  the  CouncU.  The  Council 
shall  use  acts  for  all  legislative  purpoeee. 
E^ach   proposed   act   shaU   be   read   twice    to 
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subst&ntlaUy  the  same  form,  with  at  least 
one  week  Intervening  between  each  reading. 
No  act  shall  take  effect  until  one  week  after 
Its  final  adoption:  Provided.  That  upon  such 
adoption  it  has  been  made  Inunediately  avail- 
able to  the  public  in  a  manner  which  the 
Council  shall  determine.  If  the  Council  de- 
termines, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  that  emergency  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  that  an  act  be  passed  after 
a  single  reading,  or  that  it  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  enactment,  such  act  shall 
be  effective  for  a  i>erlod  of  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days.  Resolutions  shall  be  used  to 
express  simple  determinations,  decisions,  or 
directions  of  the  Council  of  a  special  or  tem- 
porary character. 

(b)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  ior  an 
advisory  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any 
proposition  upon  which  the  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  lawful  convening 
of  any  meeting  and  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  Council,  except  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  hold  hearings. 

INVXSTICATIONS    BT    THK    COUNCIL 

Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  person  authorized  by  it,  shall  have 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (if  the 
Oouncll  Is  conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  Issue  subpenas 
and  administer  oaths  upon  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  or  committee,  as 
appropriate. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Council  by  resolution  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  may  by  order  require  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  or  produce  testi- 
mony or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  Investigation. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  Court  as  a  contempt  thereof  as 
in  the  c(«e  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued,  or  to  testify.  In  a  case  pending  before 
such  Court. 

Past  B — Thd  Matob 
election,  qualifications.  vacancy,  and 

compensation 
Sec.  421.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Office 
of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Mayor  shall  be  elected,  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  for  a  term  of  four  years  be^^ionlng  at 
noon  on  January  3  of  the  year  foUoWhw;  his 
election.  ^ 

(bUD  No  person  shall  hold  the  Ofllc«  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (A)  is  a  qualified  elector, 
(Bi  has  been,  during  the  ninety  days  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  on  which  the  gen- 
eral election  for  Mayor  Is  to  be  held,  and 
Is  a  resident  of  and  domiciled  In  the  District. 
and  (C)  Is  not  engaged  In  any  employment 
(whether  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self- 
employed  individual)  and  holds  no  public 
offlce  or  position  (other  than  his  employ- 
ment m  and  position  as  Mayor),  for  which 
he  Is  compensated  In  an  amount  In  excess 
of  hlfi  actual  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with, except  that  nothing  In  this  clause  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  such  person, 
while  holding  the  OtBce  of  Mayor,  from 
serving  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to 
a  convention  of  a  political  party  nominating 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  from  holding  an 
appointment  in  a  reserve  component  of  an 
armed  force  of  the  United  Statea  other  than 
a  member  serving  on  active  duty  under  a 
call  for  more  than  thirty  days.  The  Mayor 
shall  forfeit  his  offlce  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain, the  qualifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 


(2)  To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Offlce  of  Mayor, 
the  Board  of  Elections  shall  hold  a  special 
election  In  the  District  on  the  first  Tuesday 
occurring  more  than  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
vacancy  occurs,  unless  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions determines  that  such  vacancy  could 
be  more  practicably  filled  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  In  the  District 
occurring  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  on 
which  a  special  election  would  otherwise 
have  been  held  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.  The  person  elected  Mayor  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  Offlce  of  Mayor,  either  in  a 
special  election  or  in  a  general  election,  shall 
take  offlce  on  the  day  on  which  the  Board 
of  Elections  certifies  his  election,  and  shall 
serve  as  Mayor  only  for  the  remamder  of'the 
term  during  which  such  vacancy  occurred. 
When  the  Offlce  of  Mayor  becomes  vacant  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  become  acting 
Mayor  and  shall  serve  from  the  date  such 
vacancy  occurs  until  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  election  of 
the  new  Mayor  at  which  time  he  shall  again 
become  Chairman  of  the  Council.  While  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  is  actmg  Mayor,  the 
Chairman  shall  receive  the  compensation 
regularly  paid  the  Mayor,  and  shall  receive 
no  compensation  as  Chairman  or  member  of 
the  Council.  While  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  Is  acting  Mayor,  the  Oouncll  shall 
select  one  of  the  elected  at-large  members  of 
the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  chairman  pro  tempore,  until  the 
return  of  the  regularly  elected  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  compensation, 
payable  In  equal  installments,  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  maximum  rate,  as  may  be 
established  from  time  to  time,  for  level  III 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  6314 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such 
rate  of  compensation  may  be  Increased  -or 
decreased  by  act  of  the  Council.  Such  change 
In  such  comf>ensatlon,  upon  enactment  by 
the  Council,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
term  of  Mayor  next  beginning  after  the 
date  of  such  change  unless,  within  forty-five 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, holidays,  and  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session)  after  the  date  It 
was  submitted,  such  change  in  compensation 
Is  disapproved  by  resolution  adopted  by 
either  House  of  Congress  tuicordlng  to  the 
procedures  specified  in  section  604  of  this 
Act.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  may  receive  an 
allowance,  in  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  establish,  for  official, 
reception,  and  representation  expenses, 
which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable  detail  to 
the  Council. 

POWERS   AND    DUTIES 

Stc.  422.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  In  addition,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  all  functions  granted 
to  or  vested  In  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967.  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Mayor  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  The  Mayor  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  execution  of  all  laws  relating 
to  the  District,  and  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  District  coming 
under  bis  Jurisdiction  or  control,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  followmg  powers, 
duties,  and  functions. 

(1)  The  Mayor  may  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  may,  during  periods  of  disa- 
bility or  absence  from  the  District  of  the 
Mayor  execute  and  perform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  all  laws 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, separation,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  In  executive  departments 
of  the  District,  and  members  of  boards,  com- 


missions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under 
laws  in  effect  on  the  date  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  section  711(a) 
of  this  Act,  were  subject  to  appointment  and 
removal  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  All  actions  affecting  such 
personnel  and  such  members  shall,  until 
such  time  as  legislation  la  enacted  by  the 
Council  superseding  such  laws  and  estab- 
llshmg  a  permanent  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3),  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  sepa- 
ration, and  other  conditions  of  employment 
applicable  to  officers  and  emp:oyees  of  the 
District  government,  to  section  713(d)  of 
this  Act,  and  where  i^pllcable,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission authorized  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered 6491  of  November  18,  1930,  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  District  personnel.  He 
shall  appoint  or  assign  persons  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex-officlo,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  by 
the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  and  shall 
have  power  to  remove  such  persons  from 
such  positions.  The  officers  and  employees 
of  each  agency  with  respect  to  which  legis- 
lative power  is  delegated  by  this  Act  and 
which  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  section  711(a)  of  this  Act,  was  not  subject 
to  the  administrative  control  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District,  shall  continue  to 
be  appointed  and  removed  In  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  until  such  time  as  such 
laws  may  be  superseded  by  legislation  passed 
by  the  Council  establishing  a  permanent  Dis- 
trict government  merit  system  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  Mayor  shall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel functions  of  the  District  covering 
employees  of  all  District  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  offices  and  agencies,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act  Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  In- 
eluding,  without  limitation,  legislation  re- 
lating to  appointments,  promotions,  disci- 
pline, separations,  pay.  unemployment  com- 
pensation, health,  disability  and  death  ben- 
efits, leave,  retirement.  Insurance,  and  vet- 
erans" preference  applicable  to  employees  of 
the  District  government  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 714(c).  shall  continue  to  be  applicable 
until  such  time  as  the  Council  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  provide  for  coverage 
under  a  District  government  merit  system. 
The  District  government  merit  system  or  sys- 
tems shall  be  established  by  act  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  system  may  provide  for  contlnu«<l 
participation  In  all  or  part  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  System  and  shall  provide  for 
persons  employed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment Immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  such  system  personnel  benefits,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  pay.  tenure,  leave, 
residence,  retirement,  health  and  life  insur- 
ance, and  employee  disability  and  death  ben- 
eflte.  all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided  by 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and  applicable  to 
such  officers  and  employees  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  system  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  shall  take  effect  not  ear- 
lier than  one  year  nor  later  than  five  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Mayor  shall,  through  the  heads  of 
administrative  boards,  offices,  and  agencies, 
supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  such 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(5)  The  Mayor  may  submit  drafts  of  acts 
to  the  Council. 

(6)  The  Mayor  may  delegate  any  of  hi* 
functions  (other  than  the  function  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the 
Council  or  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  731 )  to  any  officer. 
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employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an  executive 
department  who  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor,  make  a  further  delegation  of  all 
or  a  part  of  such  functions  to  subordinates 
under  bis  Jurisdictions. 

(7)  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  shall 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Mayor,  and  he  shall  assist  the  Mayor  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor.  The  City  Ad- 
ministrator ahall  be  pcUd  at  a  rate  established 
by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed  level  rv  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  established  under  section 
6316  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  legislation  or  other  action  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  whether  or  not  falling 
within  the  authority  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(9)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof,  shall 
use  and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  District   in   accordance  with   law. 

(10)  The  Mayor  shall  have  the  right,  under 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Coxmcll,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees. 

(11)  The  Mayor  is  authorized  to  Issue  and 
enforce  administrative  orders,  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  Act  of  the  Council,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

(12)  The  Mayor  may  reorganize  the  offices, 
agencies,  and  other  entitles  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict by  submitting  to  the  Council  a  detailed 
plan  of  such  reorganization.  Such  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  shall  be  valid  only  if  the  Covincll 
does  not  adopt,  within  sixty  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays)  after  such 
reorganization  plan  Is  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Mayor,  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
reorganization. 

MUNICIPAL  PLANNING 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  District.  He  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  municipal  government 
and  the  preparation  and  Implementation  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District  which 
may  Include  land  use  elements,  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  elements,  a  multi- 
year  program  of  municipal  public  works  for 
the  District,  and  physical,  social,  economic, 
transportation,  and  population  elements.  The 
Mayor's  planning  responsibility  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  Federal  and  International  projects 
and  developments  In  the  District,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section,  the  Mayor  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  citizen  Involvement  In 
the    planning    process    and    for    appropriate 

-  meaningful  consultation  with  any  State  or 
(^        loc»l  government  or  planning  agency  in  the 

"^  National  Capital  Region  affected  by  any  as- 
pect of  a  proposed  comprehensive  plan  (in- 
cluding amendments  thereto)  affecting  or  re- 
lating to  the  District. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  District,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  the  Council  for  revision 
or  modification,  and  adoption  by  act,  fol- 
lowing public  hearings.  Following  adoption 
and  prior  to  implementation,  the  Council 
shall  submit  such  comprehensive  plan  and 
amendments  thereto,  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  for  review  and  com- 
ment with  regard  to  the  impact  of  such  plan 
or  amendments  on  the  Interests  and  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Establishment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Such  comprehensive  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  subject  to  and  lim- 
ited by  determinations  with  respect  to  the 


Interests  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment as  determined  In  the  manner 
provided  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Paet  C — The  Judiciakt 
judicial  poweks 
Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
District  is  vested  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Superior 
Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  or 
other  matter  (at  law  or  in  equity)  brought  In 
the  District  and  of  any  criminal  case  under 
any  law  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District. 
The  Superior  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
any  civil  or  criminal  matter  over  which  a 
United  States  court  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  ap- 
peals from  the  Superior  Court  and,  to  the 
extent  provided  by  law,  to  review  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  Mayor,  the  Council,  or  any 
agency  of  the  District.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction 
over  any  other  matters  granted  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts  by  other  provisions 
of  law. 

(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  shall  be  designated  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  Nominating  Com- 
mission established  by  section  434  from 
among  the  Judges  of  the  court  in  regular  ac- 
tive service,  and  shall  serve  as  chief  Judge  for 
a  term  of  four  years  or  untU  his  successor  Is 
designated,  except  that  his  term  as  chief 
Judge  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  chief 
Judge's  term  as  a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court.  He  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
des ignatlon. 

(c)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  appointed  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  subject  to  manda- 
tory retirement  at  age  seventy  or  removal, 
suspension,  or  involuntary  retirement  pur- 
suant to  section  432  and  upon  completion  of 
such  term,  such  Judge  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  reappointed  or  his  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed and  qualifies.  A  Judge  may  be  re- 
appointed as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
section  433. 

(d)(1)  There  Is  established  a  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabil- 
ities and  Tenure  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Tenure  Commission") .  The  Tenure 
Commission  shall  consist  of  nine  members 
appointed  as  follows : 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  In  the  active  practice  of 
law  m  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least 
five  successive  years  preceding  their  nomina- 
tions. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  lists,  of  not  lees  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Tenure  Commis- 
sion position  to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the 
Mayor  by  the  Council. 

(C)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Tenure  Com- 
mlsalon  who  is  an  active  or  retired  Federal 
Judge  or  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  serve  without  compensation. 
Other  members  shall  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
alent at  the  rate  provided  by  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  established  under 
section  6332  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  while  actually  engaged  in  service  for 
the  Tenure  Commission. 

(3)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  act  only 
at  meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held 
after  notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting 
to  all  Tenure  Commission  members. 


(4)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  choose 
annually,  from  among  its  members,  a  Chair- 
man and  such  other  Officers  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Tenure  Commission  may 
adopt  such  rules  of  procedures  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
govern  the  business  of  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission. 

(5)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Tenure  Commission,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Tenure  Commission,  such  records.  In- 
formation, services,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Tenure  Commission  properly  to 
perform  its  function.  Information  so  fur- 
nished shall  be  treated  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission as  privileged  and  confidential. 

(e)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Tenure  Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  ihaintained  an  actual  place  of  abode 
in  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  im- 
mediately prior  to  bis  appointment;  and 

(C)  is  not  a  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  in  sec^ons  101  and 
202  of  title  6,  United  States  Code);  and  Is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  District  government  ( includ- 
ing Its  Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  person  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  other  than  upon  the  expiration  of 
a  prior  term  shall  serve  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term  of  bis 
predecessor. 

(3)  In  addition  to  all  other  qualifications 
listed  in  this  section,  members  of  the  Tenure 
Commission  shall  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  persons  appointed  as  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

(f)  The  Tenure  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  susi>end,  retire,  or  remove  a 
Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  as  pro- 
vided In  section  432. 

SEMOVAI.,    SUSPENSION,    AND    INVOLUNTART 
EETTHEMKNT 

Sec.  432.  (a)(1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  courts  shall  be  removed  from  offlce 
upon  the  filing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commission 
of  an  order  of  removal  certifying  the  entry. 
In  any  court  within  the  United  States,  of  a 
final  Judgment  of  conviction  of  a  crime 
which  Is  punishable  as  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral law  or  which  would  be  a  felony  In  the 
District. 

(2)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  also  be  removed  from  office  upon  affirm- 
ance Qt^n  appeal  from  an  order  of  removal 
filed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  by  the  Tenure  Commlsslcxi  (or  upK>n 
expiration  of  the  time  within  which  such  an 
appeal  may  be  taken)  after  a  determination 
by  the  Tenure  Commission  of — 

(A)  willful  misconduct  in  offlce. 

(B)  willful  and  p>erststent  failure  to  per- 
form Judicial  duties,  or 

(C)  any  other  conduct  which  Is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  administration  of  Justice  or  which 
brings  the  Judicial  offlce  into  disrepute. 

(b)  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  shall  be  Involuntarily  retired  from  of- 
flce when  (1)  the  Tenure  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  Judge  suffers  from  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  (includtng  habitual 
lntemp)erance )  which  is  or  Is  likely  to  become 
permanent  and  which  prevents,  or  seriously 
Interferes  with,  the  proper  performance  of 
his  Judicial  duties,  and  (2)  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission files  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  an  order  of  tavoluntary  re- 
tirement and  the  order  is  affirmed  on  appeal 
or  the  time  within  which  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  the  order  has  expired. 
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(c)  (1)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  ColumbU 
court  Bball   be  suspended,  without  salary — 

(A)  upon — 

(1)  proof  of  lUs  conviction  of  a  crime  re- 
ferred to  In  subsectloa  (a)  (1)  which  has  not 
become  final,  or 

(U)  the  filing  of  an  order  of  removal  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  which  has  not  become 
final;  and 

(B)  upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  siispension  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Suspension  under  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tinue until  termination  of  all  appeals.  If  the 
conviction  is  reversed  or  the  order  of  re- 
moval i»-«t  aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  rein- 
stated and  shall  recover  his  salary  and  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

( 2 )  A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  Judicial  duties, 
with  such  retirement  salary  as  he  may  be 
entitled,  upon  the  filing  by  the  Tenure  Com- 
mission of  an  order  of  Involuntary  retirement 
under  subsection  (b)  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  Suspension  shall 
continue  vmtil  termination  of  all  appeals.  If 
the  order  of  Involuntary  retirement  U  set 
aside,  the  Judge  shall  be  reinstated  and  shall 
recover  his  Judicial  salary  less  any  retire- 
meat  salary  received  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  olHce. 

(3)  A  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia  court 
shall  be  suspended  from  all  or  part  of  his 
JudlcUl  duties,  with  salary.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission,  upon  concurrenoe  of  five  mem- 
bers, (A)  orders  a  hearing  for  the  removal 
or  retirement  of  the  Judge  pursuant  to  this 
subchapter  and  determines  that  his  suspen- 
sion is  In  the  Interest  of  the  administration 
of  Justice,  and  (B)  flies  an  order  of  suspen- 
sion In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  suspension  shall  terminate  as 
specified  In  the  order  (which  may  be  modi- 
fled,  as  appropriate,  by  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion) but  in  no  event  later  than  the  ter- 
mination of  all  appeals. 

NOMINATION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  JXTDGES 

Sec.  433.  (a)  The  President  shall  nominate, 
from  the  list  of  persons  recommended  to  him 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomlna- 
tlo^Commlssion  established  under  section 
434,  and.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
Of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  nominated  or  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  unless  he — 

(1 )  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  is  an  active  member  of  the  unified  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  and  has  been  engaged 
In  the  active  practice  of  law  in  the  District 
for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his 
nomination: 

(3)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  has  maintained  an  actual 
place  of  abode  in  the  District  for  at  least 
ninety  days  Immediately  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion, and  shall  retain  such  residency  as  long 
as  he  serves  as  such  Judge,  except  Judges 
appointed  prior  to  the  efTective  date  of  this 
part  who  retain  residency  as  required  by 
section  1501(a)  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  shall  not  be  reqtilred  to  be 
residents  of  the  District  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
apFK>intment  or  to  serve  any  term  to  which 
reappointed; 

(4)  \a  recommended  to  the  President,  for 
such  nomination  and  appointment,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission;  and 

(5)  has  not  served,  within  a  p«rlod  of  two 
years  prior  to  his  nomination,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tenure  Commission  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  any  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  may  file 
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with  the  Tenure  Commission  a  declaration 
of  candidacy  for  reappointment.  If  a  declara- 
tion Is  not  so  filed  by  any  Judge,  a  vacancy 
shall  result  from  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  and  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  as 
provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  If  a 
declaration  is  so  filed,  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion shall,  not  leas  than  thirty  <t»ys  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  declaring  candidate's 
term  of  office,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  a  written  evaluation  of  the  de- 
claring candidate's  performance  during  his 
present  term  of  office  and  his  fitness  for  re- 
appointment to  another  term.  If  the  Tenure 
Commission  determines  the  declaring  candi- 
date to  be  exceptionally  well  qualified  or 
well  qualified  for  reappointment  to  another 
term,  then  the  President  shall  reappoint  the 
declaring  candidate  as  Judge  which  reap- 
pointment shall  be  effective  when  msule, 
without  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Tenure  Commission  determines  the  declar- 
ing candidate  to  be  qualified  for  reappoint- 
ment to  another  term,  then  the  President 
may  submit  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  the  renomlnatlon  of  the  declaring 
candidate  as  Judge.  If  the  Tenure  Commis- 
sion determines  the  declaring  candidate  to 
be  unqualified  for  reappointment  to  another 
term,  then  the  President  shall  not  submit  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  the  renom- 
lnatlon of  the  declaring  candidate  as  Judge 
and  such  Judge  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment or  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a 
District  of  Columbia  court. 

DISTBICT   or   COLITMBIA   JUDICIAL   NOMINATION 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  434.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Judicial  Nomination  Commission  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
nine  members  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  members  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
six  years,  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
selected  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(4)  (A) ,  one  member  shall  serve  for  two  years 
and  one  member  shall  serve  for  four  years; 
of  the  members  first  selected  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  (4)  (B) ,  one  member  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  one  member  shall 
serve  for  five  years;  the  member  first  selected 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  (4)  (C) 
shall  serve  for  five  years;  and  the  member 
first  selected  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  (4)  (D)  shall  serve  for  three  years.  In 
mating  their  respective  first  appointments 
according  to  subsections  (b)  (4)  (A)  and  (b) 
(4)(B),  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  unified  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
shall  designate,  at  the  time  of  such  appoint- 
ments, which  member  shall  serve  for  the 
shorter  term  and  which  member  shall  serve 
for  the  longer  term. 

(b)  (1)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  unless  he — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
and  has  malntamed  an  actual  place  of  abode 
in  the  District  for  at  least  ninety  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment;  and 

(C)  is  not  a  memt>er,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  an  executive 
or  military  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  (listed  In  sections  101  and  202 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code ) ;  and  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  United  States,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  District  government  (including  Its 
Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commlsalon  shaU 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  Any  person 
so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  other 
than  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prior  term 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 


(8)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  nominees  for  appointment 
to  positions  as  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  In  accordance  with  section 
433  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  persons  ap- 
pointed as  Judges  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  and  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Gtovemors  of  the  unified  DU- 
trlct  of  ColumbU  Bar,  both  of  whom  shall 
have  been  engaged  In  the  active  practice  of 
law  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least 
five  successive  years  preceding  their 
nominations. 

(B)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  from  llste,  of  not  less  than  three 
nominees  for  each  such  Commission  position 
to  be  filled,  submitted  to  the  Mayor  bv  th» 
Council.  ' 

(O)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  By 
the  Speaker  pf  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  Ony  meml>er  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
an  active  or  retired  Federal  Judge  or  Judge 
of  a  District  of  Columbia  court  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  Other  members  shall 
receive  the  dally  equivalent  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
established  under  section  6332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  while  actually  en- 
gaged m  service  for  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  act  only  at 
meetings  called  by  the  Chairman  held  after 
notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting  to  all 
Commission  members. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  choose  an- 
nuaUy,  from  among  Its  members,  a  Chair- 
man, and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  The  Commission  may  adopt  such 
rules  of  procedures  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act  as  may  be  necesary  to  govern  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  District  government  shall  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  such  records,  information,  serv- 
ices, and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necesary  to  enable  the  CommUlon 
properly  to  perform  its  function.  Informa- 
tion so  furnished  shaU  be  treated  by  the 
ConunlBslon  as  prlvUeged  and  confidential. 

(d)(1)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  any 
position  of  the  Judge  of  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court,  the  Commission  shall,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  occurrence  of  such 
vacancy,  submit  to  the  President,  for  pos- 
sible nomination  and  appointment,  a  list  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  per- 
sons for  each  vacancy.  If  more  than  one  vac- 
ancy exists  at  one  given  time,  the  Commis- 
sion must  submit  lists  in  which  no  person  is 
named  more  than  once  and  the  President 
may  select  more  than  onejipmlnee  from  one 
list.  Whenever  a  vacancy  iBff  occur  by  reason 
of  the  expiration  of  such  a  Judge's  term  of 
office,  the  Commission's  list  of  nominees  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
vacancy. 

(2)  In  the  event  any  pertbn  recommended 
by  the  Commission  to  the  I»re8ldent  requests 
that  his  recommendation  be  withdrawn,  dies, 
or  in  any  other  way  becomes  disqualified  to 
serve  as  a  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  one  person  to  re- 
place the  person  originally  recommended 

(3)  In  no  Instance  shall  the  Conmilsslon 
recommend  any  person,  who  in  the  event  of 
timely  nomination  following  a  reconunenda- 
tlon  by  the  Commission,  does  not  meet,  upon 
such  nomination,  the  qualifications  q>eclfled 
In  section  433. 
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Pabt  D — District  Budget  and  Financial 
Management 
Subpart  I — Budget  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment 
fiscal  year 
Sec.  441.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  shall  end 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  succedlng 
calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year  shall  also  con- 
stitute the  budget  and  accounting  year. 

SUBMISSION   OF   ANNUAL   BUDGET 

Sec  442.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Congress  by 
January  10  of  each  year,  and  make  available 
to  the  public,  a  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  which  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  In  such  detail  as  the  Mayor  determines 
necessary  to  refiect  the  actual  financial  con- 
dition of  the  District  government  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  specify  the  agencies  and 
purposes  for  which  funds  are  being  re- 
quested; and  which  shall  be  prepared  on  the 
assumption  that  proposed  expenditures  for 
such  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  estimated, 
existing,  or  proposed  resources; 

(2)  an  annual  budget  message  which  shall 
Include  supporting  financial  and  statistical 
Information  on  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  and  Information  on  the 
approved  budgets  and  expenditures  for  the 
Immediate  past  three  fiscal  years; 

(3)  a  multlyear  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  government  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 443; 

(4)  a  multlyear  capital  improvement  plan 
for  all  agencies  of  the  District  government  as 
required  under  section  444; 

(5)  a  program  performance  report  compar- 
ing actual  performance  of  as  many  programs 
as  is  practicable  for  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year  against  proposed  goals  for  such  pro- 
grams for  such  year,  and,  in  addition,  pre- 
senting as  many  qualitative  or  quantitative 
measures  of  program  effectiveness  as  possible 
(Including  resuiu  of  statistical  sampling  or 
other  special  analyses),  and  indicating  the 
sUtus  of  efforts  to  comply  with  the  reports 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States: 

(6)  an  Issue  analysis  statement  consisting 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  Issues,  identified 
by  the  Council  In  Its  action  on  the  budget  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  having  significant 
revenue  or  budgetary  implications,  and  other 
similar  issues  selected  by  the  Mayor,  which 
shall  consider  the  cost  and  benefits  of  alter- 
natives and  the  rationale  behind  action  rec- 
ommended or  adopted;  and 

(7)  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  designed  for  distribution 
to  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  budget  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  Mayor  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  recommended  expenditures  at  a  reason- 
able level  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  for 
the  Council,  the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Eectlons, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomina- 
tion Commission,  the  Zoning  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  the  Armory  Board,  and  the 
Conunlsslon  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure. 

(c)  The  Mayor  from  time  to  time  may  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Council  such  pro- 
posed supplemental  or  deficiency  budget 
recommendations  as  in  his  Judgment  are 
necessary  on  account  of  laws  enacted  after 
transmission  of  the  budget,  or  are  otherwise 
in  the  public  Interest.  The  Mayor  shall  sub- 
mit with  such  proposals  a  statement  of  Jus- 
tifications, including  reasons  for  their  omis- 
sion from  the  annual  budget.  Whenever  such 
proposed  supplemental  or  deficiency  budget 
recommendations  are  In  an  amount  which 
would  result  in  expenditures  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  in  excess  of  estimated  re- 
sources, the  Mayor  shall  make  such  recom- 
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mendatlons  as  are  necessary  to  increase 
resources  to  meet  such  Increased  expendi- 
tures. 

multiyeak     plan 

Sec  443.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude m  the  annual  budget  a  multlyear  plan 
for  aU  agencies  Included  In  the  District  budg- 
et, for  all  sources  of  funding,  and  for  such 
program  categories  as  the  Mayor  identi- 
fies. Such  plan  shall  be  based  on  the  actual 
experience  of  the  past  three  years,  on  the 
approved  current  fiscal  year  budget,  and  on 
estimates  for  at  least  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  The  plan  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  identifying — 

(1)  future  cost  implications  of  maintain- 
ing programs  at  currently  authorized  levels, 
including  anticipated  changes  In  wage, 
salary,  and  benefit  levels; 

(2)  future  cost  Implications  of  all  capital 
projects  for  which  funds  have  already  been 
authorized,  Including  identification  of  the 
amount  of  already  appropriated  but  unex- 
pended capital  project  funds; 

(3)  future  cost  Implications  of  new,  im- 
proved, or  expanded  programs  and  capital 
project  commitments  proposed  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years; 

(4)  the  effects  of  current  and  proposed 
capital  projects  on  future  operating  budget 
requirements; 

(5)  revenues  and  funds  likely  to  be  avail- 
able from  existing  revenue  sources  at  current 
rates  or  levels; 

(6)  the  specific  revenue  and  tax  measures 
recommended  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  nec- 
essary to  balance  revenues  and  expenditures; 

(7)  the  actuarial  status  and  anticipated 
costs  and  revenues  of  retirement  systems 
covering  District  employees;   and 

(8)  total  debt  service  payments  in  each 
fiscal  year  In  which  debt  service  payments 
for  general  obligation  bonds  must  be  made 
for  bonds  which  have  been  issued,  or  for 
bonds  which  would  be  Issued,  to  finance  all 
projects  listed  In  the  capital  Improvement 
plan  prepared  under  section  444:  and  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  the  percentage  relationship 
of  the  total  debt  service  payments  (with  pay- 
ments for  Issued  and  proposed  bonds  sepa- 
rately Identified)  to  the  bonding  limitation 
for  the  current  and  forthcoming  fiscal  years 
as  specified  in  section  603  ( a ) . 

multiyeak   CAPrTAL   IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 

Sec  444.  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude m  the  annual  budget  a  multlyear  capi- 
tal improvements  plan  for  all  agencies  of  the 
District  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  ap- 
proved current  fiscal  year  budget  and  shall 
include — 

( 1 )  the  status,  estimated  period  of  useful- 
ness, and  total  cost  of  each  capital  project 
on  a  full  funding  basis  for  which  any  ap- 
propriation la  requested  or  any  expenditure 
will  be  made  In  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  at  least  four  fiscal  years  thereafter,  in- 
cluding an  explanation  of  change  in  total 
cost  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  for  any  capital 
project  Included  m  the  plan  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  plan.  Including  its 
relationship  to  other  programs,  proposals,  or 
elements  developed  by  the  Mayor  as  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  for  the  District  pursu- 
ant to  section  423  of  this  Act; 

(3)  identification  of  the  years  and  amounts 
In  which  bonds  would  have  to  be  issued,  loan 
appropriations  made,  and  cosU  actually  in- 
curred on  each  capital  project  identified;  and 

(4)  appropriate  maps  or  other  graphics. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    COURTS'    BUDGET 

Sec  446.  The  District  of  Columbia  courts 
shall  prepare  and  annually  submit  to  the 
Mayor  annusU  estimates  of  the  expenditures 
and  appropriation  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  system.  All  such  estimates  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council 


for  its  action  pursuant  to  section  446  without 
revision  but  subject  to  his  recommendations. 

ENACTMENT    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    BY    CONGRESS 

Sec  446.  The  Council,  after  public  hearing, 
shall  by  act  approve  the  annual  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbfa  government.  In- 
cluding any  supplements  thereto,  and  sub- 
mit such  budget  to  the  Cong^ress  and  to  the 
Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
No  amount  may  be  expended  by  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment unless  such  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Act  of  Congress,  and  then  only 
according  to  such  Act. 

CONSISTENCY      OF      BUDGET,      ACCOTTNTINO,      AND 
PERSONNEL  SYSTEMS 

Sec  447.  The  Mayor  shall  implement  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  insure  that  budget, 
accounting,  and  personnel  control  systems 
and  structures  are  synchronized  for  budget- 
ing and  control  purposes  on  a  continuing 
basis.  No  employee  shall  be  hired  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  basis  unless  such  ptoeltion 
Is  authorized  by  act  of  the  Council.  Employ- 
ees shall  be  assigned  In  accordance  with  the 
program,  organization,  and  fund  categories 
specified  In  the  act  of  the  Council  authoriz- 
ing such  position.  Hiring  of  temporary  em- 
ployees and  temporary  employee  transfers 
among  programs  shall  be  consistent  with 
guidelines  to  be  established  by  act  by  the 
Council  to  Insure  that  costs  are  accurately 
associated  with  programs  and  sotirces  of 
funding. 

FINANCIAL  DUTIFS  Cff  THE  MAYOE 

Sec.  448.  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  sec- 
tion 603,  the  Mayor  shall  have  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  to  insure  adequate  con- 
trol of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  insure 
that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes. 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  account- 
ability for  all  ^unds,  property,  and  other 
assets. 

(D)  reliable  accounting  results  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  preparing  and  supporting  agency 
budget  requests  and  controlling  the  execu- 
tion of  the  budget; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  financial 
statement  in  any  detell  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Council  may  specify; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  and  report: 

(5)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  prepare  tax  maps,  and  give 
such  notice  of  taxes  and  special  assessments, 
as  may  be  required  by  law; 

(6)  sujservlse  and  be  responsible  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special  as- 
sessments, license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District,  as  required  by  law.  and  re- 
ceive all  money  receivable  by  the  District 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  from  any 
court,  agency,  or  tastrumentallty  of  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  Into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council: 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and  In- 
vested funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
In  possession  of  such  government  In  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of 
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all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and 
notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange; 
and 

(9)  apportion  all  appropriations  and  funds 
made  available  during  the  0scal  year  for  ob- 
ligation so  as  to  prevent  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure thereof  In  a  manner  which  would 
indicate  a  necessity  for  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and  with  respect  to  all  appropriations  or 
funds  not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time, 
and  all  authorizations  to  create  obligations 
by  contract  In  advance  of  Expropriations,  ap- 
portion such  appropriations  or  funds  or  au- 
thorizations so  as  to  achieve  the  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  use  thereof. 

ACCOUNTINC    SUPERVISION    AND    CONTKOL 

Sec.  449.  The  Mayor  shall— 

(a)  prescribe  the  forms  or  receipts, 
vouchers,  bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all 
the  agencies,  offices,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  District  government; 

(b)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  previously  iiscertalned  that  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and  will 
be  available  when  the  obligations  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable: 

(c)  audit  and  approve  Ijefore  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
t!he  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(d)  {jcrfcrm  Internal  audits  of  accounts 
and  operations  and  agency  records  of  the 
District  government,  including  the  examina- 
tion of  any  accounts  or  records  of  financial 
transactions,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
effectiveness  of  accounting  systems,  internal 
control,  and  related  administrative  practices 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

GENERAI.    AND    SPECIAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  450.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  those  District  revenues 
which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title  are 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  credited  either  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  or  its  miscellaneous  receipts,  but 
shall  not  include  any  revenues  which  are 
applied  by  law  to  any  special  fund  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
such  additional  special  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
government  of  the  District.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  District  in  its  or  his  official  capacity  shall 
belong  to  the  District  government  and  shall 
be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor  for  deposit 
in  the  appropriate  fund. 

CONTRACTS    EXTtNDING    BEYOND    ONE    TEAR 

Sec.  451.  No  contract  involving  expenditure 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  available 
for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years  unless,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  contract,  the  Council, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  members  present 
and  voting,  authorizes  the  extension  of  such 
period  for  such  contract.  Such  contracts  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
act  of  the  Council. 

Subpart    2 — Audit 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AUDITOR 

Sec.  466.  (a)  There  is  established  for  the 
Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  the  Office  of  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Council. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years  and  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  compensation  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
each  year  conduct  a  thorough  audit  of  the 


accounts  and  operations  of  the  government 
of  the  EMstrtct  in  accordance  with  such 
principles  and  procedures  and  under  such 
rtiles  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
In  the  determination  of  the  auditing  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the 
examination  of  vouchers  and  other  docu- 
ments and  records,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  shall  give  due  regard  to  generally 
accepted  principles  of  auditing  including  the 
effectiveness  of  the  accounting  organizations 
aind  systems,  internal  audit  and  control,  and 
related  administrative  practices. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  findings  and  all  other  papers,  things. 
or  property  belong  to  or  m  use  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  other  instrumental- 
ity of  the  District  government  and  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audit. 

(d)  The  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall 
submit  his  audit  rep>ort«  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  Such  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  conducted 
by  him  and  shall  include  such  comments 
and  information  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor  may  deem  necessary  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress, the  Mayor,  and  the  Council  Informed 
of  the  operations  to  which  the  reports  relate, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto   as  he  may   deem   advisable. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  such  report, 
together  with  such  other  material  as  it  deems 
pertinent  thereto,  available  for  public  in- 
spection. 

(f )  The  Mayor  shall  state  in  writing  to  the 
Council,  within  an  appropriate  time,  what 
action  he  has  taken  to  effectuate  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor  in  bis  report. 

Part  E — Borrowing 
Subpart  1 — Borrowing 

DISTRICT'S  AUTHORTTT  TO  ISSUE  AND  REDEEM 
general  OBLIGATION  BONDS  FOR  CAPITAL 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  461.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
in  section  603,  the  District  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  pajmient  of  the  cost  of  its 
various  capital  projects  by  an  issue  or  issues 
of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  District 
bearing  interest,  payable  annually  or  semi- 
annually, at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Mayor 
may  from  time  to  time  determine  as  neces- 
sary to  make  such  bonds  marketable. 

(b)  The  District  may  reserve  the  right  to 
redeem  any  or  all  of  its  obligations  before 
maturity  in  such  manner  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Mayor  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  such  obligations. 

CONTENTS  or  BORROWING  LEGISLATION 

Sec.  462.  The  Cotmcil  may  by  act  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds 
for  authorized  capital  projects.  Such  an  act 
shall  contain,  at  least,  provisions — 

(1)  briefly  describing  each   such   project; 

(2)  identifying  the  Act  authorizing  each 
such  project; 

(3)  setting  forth  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  which  may 
be  incurred  for  each  such  project;  and 

(4)  setting  forth  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  to  be  paid  on  such  indebtedness. 

PUBLICATION    OF    BORROWING    LEGISLATION 

Sec.  463.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  at  least  once  within  five  days  after 
the  enactment  thereof,  together  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  enactment  thereof  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form: 

"Notice 

"The  following  act  (published  herewith) 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds,  has  become  effective.  TTie  time 
within  which  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
questioning  the  validity  of  such  bonds  can 
be  commenced,  will  expire  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  no- 


tice, as  provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act. 


"Mayor." 
short  period  or  lucitation 
Sec.  464.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds — 

(1)  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  of  the 
titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  In  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereBy 
authorized,  and  the  District  and  all  others 
interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same; 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Is- 
suance of  such  lx>nds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all  laws 
applicable  thereto:  and 

(3)  the  validity  of  Such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  twenty-day  period. 

acts  for  issuance  or  general  obligation 

BONDS 

Sec.  465.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-day 
period  specified  In  section  464.  the  Council 
may  by  act  establish  an  issue  of  general  obli- 
gation bonds  as  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  461  to  465  inclusive, 
hereof.  An  issue  of  general  obligation  bonds 
is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of  an 
aggregate  prmclpal  amount  of  bonds  author- 
ized pursuant  to  such  sections,  but  no  In- 
debtedness shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
curred within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  until 
such  lx>nds  have  been  sold,  delivered,  and 
paid  for,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  such  bonds  so  sold  and 
delivered.  The  general  obligation  bonds  of 
any  authorized  issue  may  be  issued  all  at 
one  time,  or  from  time  to  time  in  series  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Council  shall  deem 
advisable.  The  act  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  any  series  of  such  bonds  shall  fix  the  date 
of  the  bonds  of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of 
each  such  series  shall  be  payable  in  annual 
Installments  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  such  bonds  and  end- 
ing not  more  than  thirty  years  from  such 
date.  During  each  fiscal  year  approximately 
equal  acaounts  of  annual  interest  and  prmcl- 
pal shall  be  paid  on  such  series.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  largest  and  smallest 
amounts  of  principal  and  interest  payable 
during  each  fiscal  year  during  the  term  of 
the  general  obligation  bonds  shall  not  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  total  authorized  amount 
of  such  series.  Such  act  shall  also  prescribe 
the  form  of  the  general  obligation  bonds  to 
be  Issued  thereunder,  and  of  the  Interest 
coupons  appertaining  thereto,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  bonds  and  coupons  shall 
be  executed.  Such  bonds  and  coupons  may 
be  executed  by  the  facsimile  signatures  of 
the  officer  designated  by  the  act  authorlzmg 
such  bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  at  least  one  signature  shall  be 
manual.  Such  bonds  may  be  Issued  in  coupon 
form  in  the  denomination  of  $1,000.  or  $5,000, 
or  both,  registerable  as  to  principal  only  car 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  and  if 
registered  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
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may  be  issuable  In  denominations  of  multi- 
ples of  1 1,000.  Such  bonds  and  the  interest 
thereon  may  be  payable  at  such  place  or 
places  within  or  without  the  District  as  the 
Council  may  determine. 


public  sale 
Sec.  466.  All  general  obligatlonal  bonds 
Issued  under  this  part  shall  be  sold  at  puolic 
sale  upon  sealed  propoeals  at  such  price  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Council  after  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
for  sale  In  a  daily  newspaper  carrying  muni- 
cipal bond  notices  and  devoted  primarily  to 
financial  news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds  published  in  the  citv  of 
New  York,  New  York,  and  in  one  or  mc«« 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  published 
m  the  District.  Such  notice  shall  state, 
among  other  things,  that  no  proposal  shall 
be  considered  unless  there  is  deposited  with 
the  District  as  a  downpayment  a  certified 
check  or  cashier's  check  for  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  2  per  centum  of  the  par  amount 
of  general  obligation  bonds  bid  for.  and  the 
Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids. 

Subpart  2 — Short-Term  Borrowing 
borrrowinc  to  meet  appropriations 
Sec.  471.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  appropriations 
made  purusant  to  section  446,  the  Council 
may  by  act  authorize  the  issuance  of  nego- 
tiable notes,  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  each  of  which  may  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  all  such 
notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
mg  that  in  which  such  Act  becomes  effective. 
borrowing  in  anticipation  of  revenues 
Sec.  472.  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  anticipation 
of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues  of 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together 
with  the  renVwals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  original  notes  have  been 
Issued. 

NOTES    redeemable    PRIOR    TO    MATURrTT 

Sec.  473.  No  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  note. 
sales  of  notes 

Sec.  474.  All  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  lees  than  par  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Subpart  3 — Payment  of  Bonds  and  Notes 

SPECIAL    TAX 

Sec.  481.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall,  where 
necessary,  provide  for  the  levy  annually  of 
a  special  tax  or  charge  without  limitation 
as  to  rate  or  amount  in  amounts  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
interest  on  such  bonds  and  the  premium,  If 
any,  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as  other 
District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  in  a  sinking 
fimd  and  irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  pay- 


ment    of     such     prmclpal,     interest,     and 
premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  in- 
terest on  all  general  obligation  bonds  and 
notes  of  the  District  hereafter  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subparts  1,  2,  and  3  of  part  E  of 
this  title  whether  or  not  such  pledge  be 
stated  In  such  bonds  or  notes  or  In  the  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  thereof. 

(c)  U)  As  soon  as  practicable  foUowlng  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor 
shall  review  the  amounts  of  District  revenues 
which  have  been  set  aside  and  deposited  In 
a  sinking  f\md  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) . 
Such  review  shall  be  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  amounts  so  set 
aside  and  depMjslted  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
the  premium  (if  any)  upon  the  redemption 
thereof,  as  the  same  respectively  become  due 
and  payable.  To  the  extent  that  the  Mayor 
determines  that  sufficient  District  revenues 
have  not  been  so  set  aside  and  depoelted, 
the  Federal  payment  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
within  which  such  review  Is  conducted  shall 
be  first  utilized  to  make  up  any  deficit  in 
such  sinking  fund. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  periodic  audits  of  the 
amounts  set  aside  and  deposited  in  the  sink- 
ing fund. 

Subpart  4— Tax  Exemption;  Legal  Invest- 
ment; Water  Pollution;  Reservoirs;  Contri- 
butions 

TAX    latEMFTION 

Sec.  485.  Bonds,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  this 
title  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  District  taxation  except  estate, 
inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

LEGAL   INVESTMENT 

Sec.  486.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contataed  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic 
Insurance  companies,  domestic  insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  may  legally  Invest  any  sinking 
funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or  other  funds 
belongmg  to  them  or  under  or  within  their 
control  in  any  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title,  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  authorize  the  investment  In  such  bonds 
or  notes  of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  retire- 
ment, compensation,  pension,  and  trust 
funds.  National  banking  associations  are  au- 
thorized to  deal  in,  underwrite,  purchase  and 
sell,  for  their  own  accounts  or  for  the  ac- 
counts of  customers,  bonds  and  notes  Issued 
by  the  Council  to  the  same  extent  as  national 
banking  associations  are  authorized  by  para- 
graph seven  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24).  to  deal  In,  under- 
write, purchase  and  sell  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  States,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof.  AH  Federal  building  and  loan 
associations  and  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations:  and  banks,  trust  companies, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict, may  purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and 
deal  in,  for  their  own  account  or  for  the 
account  of  others,  all  bonds  or  notej  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration from  any  duty  of  exercising  due 
and  reasonable  care  in  selecting  securities 
for  purchase  or  investment. 

WATER    POLLUTION 

Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  annually 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  District's  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  expense  which  Is  required 
to  service  District  obligations  attributable  to 


the  Maryland  and  Virgmia  pro  rata  share  of 
District  sanitary  sewage  water  works  and 
other  water  pollution  projects  which  provide 
service  to  the  local  Jurisdictions  tn  those 
States.  Such  amounts  as  determined  by  the 
Mayor  pursuant  to  the  agreements  described 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  exclude 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  share  of  pollution 
projects  cost  from  the  limitation  on  the  Dis- 
trict's capital  project  obligations  as  provided 
in  section  603. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  con- 
cerned for  annual  payments  to  the  District 
of  rates  and  charges  for  waste  treatment 
services  in  accordance  with  the  use  and  bene- 
fits made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  said  waste  treatment  facilities.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  require  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  such  rates  and  charges  will  be 
ptiid  In  advance,  subject  to  adjustment  after 
each  year.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction. 
Interest  on  capital,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  necessary  replacement  of 
equipment  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
facility. 

COST    OF    RESERVOIRS    ON    POTOMAC    RIVER 

Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Mayor,  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  United  States,  any  State 
In  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  any  other 
competent  State  or  local  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  by  the  District  to  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  the  District's  equitable  share  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  non -Federal  portion  of  the 
costs  of  any  reservoirs  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  construction  on  the  Potomac 
River  or  any  of  its  tributaries.  Every  such 
contract  may  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Mayor  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Council,  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  District  and  all  moneys 
received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  deposited  in.  a  fund 
designated  by  the  Mayor.  Ch6j^s  for  water 
delivered  from  the  District  water  system  for  - 
use  outside  the  District  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  portions  of  any  payments  made 
by  the  District  under  contracts  authorized 
by  this  Act  which  are  equitably  attributable 
to  such  use  outside  the  District. 

DISTRICT'S  CONTRIBUTION   TO   THE   WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN    AREA    TRANSIT     AUTHORITT-«. 

Sec.  489.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1976  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Adopted  Regional  System  described  In 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  320),  maybe  payable  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  District  general 
obligation  bonds  issued  ptirsuant  to  this 
title. 

REVENUE    BONDS    AND    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  490.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  Issue 
revenue  b6nds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
(including  refunding  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations)  to  borrow  money  to  finance  un- 
dertakings In  the  areas  of  housing,  health 
facilities,  transit  and  utility  facilities,  col- 
lege and  university  facilities,  and  Industrial 
development.  Such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  fully  negotiable  and  pay- 
able, as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  solely 
from  and  secured  solely  by  a  pledge  of  the 
revenues  realized  from  the  property,  facili- 
ties, developments,  and  improvements  whose 
financing  is  undertaken  by  the  Issuance  of 
such  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations,  In- 
cluding existing  facilities  to  which  such  new 
facilities  and  improvements  are  related. 

(b)  The  property,  facilities,  developments, 
and  Improvements  being  financed  may  not 
be  mortgaged  as  additional  security  for 
bonds,  notes  or  other  obllgatloDs. 
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(c)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or  otber 
obligations  shall  not  be  general  obligations 
of  the  District  and  shall  not  be  a  pledge  of 
or  Involve  the  faith  and  credit  or  the  taxing 
power  of  the  District,  and  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  of  the  District. 

(d)  Any  and  all  such  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  the  Council  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  question  of  such  issuance  to 
the  registered  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  approval  or  disapproval. 

(e)  Any  such  act  may  contain  provisions — 

(1)  briefly  describing  the  purpose  for 
which  such  bond,  note,  or  other  obligation 
is  to  be  issued: 

(2)  Identifying  the  Act  authorizing  such 
purpose; 

(3)  prescribing  the  form,  terms,  provisions, 
manner  or  method  of  Issuing  and  selling  (in- 
cluding negotiated  as  well  as  competitive  bid 
sale) ,  and  the  time  of  Issuance,  of  such  bond, 
note,  or  other  obligation;   and 

(4)  prescribing  any  and  all  other  details 
with  respect  to  any  such  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  and  the  issuance  and  sale 
thereof. 

The  act  may  authorize  and  empower  the 
Mayor  to  do  any  and  all  thlng&'necessary, 
proper,  or  expedient  In  connection  with  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  authorized  to  be  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Part  F — Independent  Agencos 
board  of  ei.ections 

Sec  491.  Section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Elections  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1103)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  created  a  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Elections  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board') ,  to 
be  composed  of  three  members,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  of  the  members -ff»«t_apfc- 
polnied  under  this  Act,  one  member  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  one-year  term, 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for 
a  two-year  term,  and  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  three-year  term,  as 
designated  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Any  person  appointed  to  All  a  vacancy 
on  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  vac- 
ancy be  Is  flillng. 

'•(c)  A  member  may  be  reappointed,  and,  if 
not  reappointed,  the  member  shall  serve  un- 
til hlfl  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Mayor  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

ZONING    COMMISSION 

Sec.  492.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  March  1,  1920  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-412)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  (a)  to 
protect  the  public  health,  secure  the  public 
safety,  and  to  protect  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  Is  created  a  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  Each  member  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  shall  sen-e  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor; 

".(2)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor; 
and 

'J'O)  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  determined  by  the  Mayor. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
ap{>olnted  by  the  Mayor  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  as  determined  by  the 
MAyor.    with    the    approval    of    a    majority 


of  the  Council.  The  remaining  members  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  may  lie  reappointed. 
Each  member  shall  serve  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualifies. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  by  the  members. 

"(e)  The  Zoning  Ck)mmis3lon  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties 
with  respect  to  zoning  in  the  District  as 
provided  by  law.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-413,  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-414)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such  regtilations  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Amendments  to  the  zoning  maps  and 
regulations  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  National 
Capital.  Zoning  regulations  shall  be". 

(2)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code  sec. 
5-417)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6.  No  amendment  of  any  zoning  regu- 
lation or  map  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Zoning 
Commission  until  such  amendment  Is  first 
submitted  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Ckjmmission  and  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  on  such  amendment  shall  have 
been  received  by  the  Zoning  Commission, 
except  that  if  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall  fall  to  transmit  its  opinion 
and  advice  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  submission  to  it,  then  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  to  proceed  to 
act  upon  the  proposed  amendment  without 
fiu-ther  awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  report 
and  recommendation  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.". 

PtTBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  493.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Public 
Service  Commission  whose  function  shall  be 
to  Insiire  that  every  public  utility  doing 
business  within  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
Tequlred  to  furnish  service  and  facilities 
reasonably  safe  and  adequate  and  In  all 
respect  Just  and  reasonable.  This  charge 
made  by  any  such  public  utility  for  any 
facility  or  services  furnished,  or  rendered,  or 
to  be  furnished  or  rendered,  shall  be  reason- 
able. Just,  and  nondiscriminatory.  Every  un- 
just or  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  charge 
for  such  facility  or  service  la  prohibited  and 
is   hereby  declared   unlawful. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  97(a) 
of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (DC.  Code,  sec.  43- 
201),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  composed  of  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil". 

ARMOST      BOARD 

Sec  494.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948  (DC.  Code,  sec.  2- 
1702) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There 
is  established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Militia,  and  two  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years 
beginning  on  the  date  such  member  qual- 
ifies'. 

BOARD     OF     education 

Sec  495.  The  control  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  election  of  the  members 


of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  In  accordance 
with  such  Act. 

Part    O — Recall    Procedure 

RECALL 

Sec  496.  (a)  The  Mayor,  any  member  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Board  of  Education  may 
be  recalled  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  the  registered  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  elective  unit  from  which  he  was 
elected.  A  recall  may  be  Instituted  by  obtain- 
ing recall  petition  forms  from  the  Board  of 
Elections,  and  by  filing  such  petition  with 
the  Board,  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  it  was  obtained  from,  the  Bocu-d, 
containing  a  number  of  slgnaturea  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  in  the  elective 
unit  of  the  official  with  respect  to  whom  such 
recall  is  sought  equal  to  26  per  centum  of 
such  registered  qualified  electors  voting  in 
the  last  preceding  general  election.  A  recall 
petition  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  which  the  recall  Is  sought.  Within 
fifteen  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays)  after  such  i>etltion  is  filed,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  determine  whether 
the  i>etition  is  signed  by  the  required  num- 
ber of  registered  qualified  electors  and 
whether  each  such  person  is  a  registered 
qualified  elector  of  the  applicable  elective 
unit.  Before  the  Board  makes  such  a  deter- 
mination the  Board  shall,  after  notifying 
(by  registered  certified  mall)  the  official  with 
respect  to  whom  such  petition  has  been  filed, 
if  requested  by  such  official,  hold  a  hearing 
( in  the  manner  prescribed  for  contested  cases 
under  section  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-1509))  on  the  question  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  petition.  After  the  Board  de- 
termines that  the  petition  is  sufficient,  the 
Board  shall,  within  seventy-two  hours  after 
making  such  determination,  notify  the  offi- 
cial (by  registered  certified  mall)  whose  re- 
call is  sought  of  such  determination.  The 
Board  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  place  on  the  ballot  at  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  general  election  in  the  District 
the  question  whether  such  official  should  be 
recalled. 

(b)  No  petition  seeking  the  recall  of  any 
official  may  be  circulated  until  such  officlca 
has  held  for  at  least  six  montjis  the  office 
from  which  he  Is  sought  to  be  recalled. 

(c)  Two  or  more  officials  subject  to  recall 
may  be  Joined  in  the  same  petition  and  one 
election  may  be  held  therefor. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors, 
voting  In  an  election,  vote  to  recall  such 
official,  his  recall  shall  be  effective  on  the 
day  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results 
of  such  election.  The  vacancy  created  by  such 
recall  shall  be  filled  immediately  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  held  by  such  official  arising  from 
any  other  cause. 

(e)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  part.  Including  rxiles  (1) 
with  respect  to  the  form,  filing,  examination, 
amendment,  and  certification  of  a  recall 
petition  filed  under  this  part,  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  any  recall  election 
held  under  this  part,  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  notification  of  the  official 
who  Is  the  subject  of  a  recall  petition, 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "elective  unit"  means  either  a  ward  or 
the  entire  District,  whichever  is  applicable. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  held  under  this  part, 
may  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  require  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary  or  as  may 
be  requested  by  any  of  the  parties  to  such 
hearing.  A  subpena  of  the  Board  may  be 
served  at  any  place  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  at  any  place  without  the  Dls- 
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trict  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  place 
of  the  hearing  specified  In  the  subpena.  The 
form.  Issuance,  and  manner  of  service  of  the 
subpena  shall  be  the  same  as  prescribed 
under  section  942  of  title  11  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  for  subpenas  Issued  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

DUnXS    OF    THE    MAYOR,   COtTNCIL,    AND    FEDERAI, 
OmCE    OF     MANAGEMENT    AND    BUDGET 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mayor  in  preparing  an  annual  budget  for 
the  government  of  the  District  to  develop 
meaningful  intercity  expenditure  and 
revenue  comparisons  based  on  data  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  to  identify 
elements  of  cost  and  l^enefits  to  the  District 
which  result  from  the  unusual  role  of  the 
District  as  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  results 
of  the  studies  conducted  by  the  Mayor  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Council  and  to  the  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  their  use  In 
reviewing  and  revising  the  Mayor's  request 
with  respect  to  the  levrt  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
District.  Such  Federal  payment  should 
operate  to  encourage  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  District  to  maintain 
and  increase  its  level  of  revenues  and  to  seek 
such  efficiencies  and  economies  In  the  man- 
agement of  its  programs  as  are  possible. 

(b)  The  Mayor,  In  studying  and  iden- 
tifying the  cost  and  benefits  to  the  District 
brought  about  by  its  role  as  the  Nation's 
Capital,  should  to  the  extent  feasible,  among 
other  elements,  consider — 

(1)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and 
industrial  property; 

(2)  revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  Income: 

(3)  potential  revenues  that  would  be 
realized  if  exemptions  from  District  taxes 
were  eliminated; 

(4)  net  costs,  if  any,  after  considering 
other  compensation  for  tax  base  deficiencies 
and  direct  and  indirect  taxes  paid,  of  pro- 
viding services  to  tax-exempt  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  corporate  offices  doing  busi- 
ness only  with  the  Federal  Government; 

(5)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(6)  other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  District; 

(7)  benefits  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  rela- 
tive to  aid  given  other  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

(8)  recurring  and  nonrecurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government;   and 

(9)  relative  tax  burden  on  District  resi- 
dents comparable  with  residents  In  other 
Jurisdictions  in  the  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  metropolitan  area  and  in  other 
cities  of  comparable  size. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  submit  his  request, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  an  annual 
Federal  payment,  to  the  Council.  The  Council 
shall  by  act  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify 
the  Mayor's  request.  After  the  action  of  the 
Council,  the  Mayor  shall,  by  December  1  of 
each  calendar  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  In  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921  (31  use.  2),  submit  such  request 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  request  regarding  an  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent seven  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  request  is  made 
and  shall  Include  a  request  for  an  annual 
Federal  payment  for  the  next  following  fiscal 
year. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  502.  Notwithstanding  any  otber  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 


the  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  $250,000,000. 

TITLE  VI— RESEIRVATION   OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY 

RETENTION   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  authority  as  legis- 
lature for  the  District,  by  enacting  legislation 
for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether  with- 
in or  without  the  scope  of  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  Council  by  this  Act,  Including 
legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  in 
force  in  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the 
Council. 

LIMTTATIONS    ON   THE   COUNCH. 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  no 
authority  to  pass  any  act  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  except  as  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  or  to — 

(1)  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  States: 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support 
of  any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  rejseal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application  exclusively  in  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(4)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  orga- 
nization and  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts) ; 

(5)  Impose  any  tax  on  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  personal  income,  either  di- 
rectly or  at  the  source  thereof,  of  any  indi- 
vidual not  a  resident  of  the  District  (the 
terms  "individual"  and  "resident"  to  be  un- 
derstood for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  they  are  defined  In  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  16,  1947); 

(6)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule 
which  permits  the  building  of  any  structure 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  excess 
of  the  height  limitations  contained  In  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1910  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-405) ,  and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

'(7)  enact  any  act  or  regulation  relating 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  other  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  District  other  than 
the  District  courts,  or  relating  to  the  duties 
or  powers  of  the  United  States  attorney  or 
the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or 

(8)  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to  crim- 
inal procedure) ,  or  with  respect  to  any  provi- 
sion of  any  law  codified  In  title  22  or  24  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (relating  to 
crimes  and  treatment  of  prisoners) . 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park;  the  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  or. 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act.  over  any  Federal  agency,  than  was 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  ibouncll  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  t^^ouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  copy  of  each  act,  resolution,  or  rule 
passed  or  adopted  by  the  Council.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
no  such  act,  resolution,  or  rule  shall  take 
effect  until  the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
any  day  on  which  either  House 
session)  beginning  on  the  date  such 


is   noft  in 


olution,  or  rule  Is  transmitted  by  the  Chair- 
man to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
except  any  act  with  respect  to  which  the 
CouncU  has  determined  that  an  emergency 
exists,  according  to  the  provisions  of  section 
412(a),  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  section  and  shall  become 
effective  as  provided  In  section  412(a). 

LrMITATIONS  ON  BORROWING  AND  SPENDING 

Sec  603.  (a)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  making  any  change  in  exist- 
ing law,  regulation,  or  basic  procedure  and 
practice  to  the  respective  roles  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  the  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Comp-  . 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  in  the 
preparatton,  review,  submission,  examina- 
tion, authorization,  and  appropriation  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

(b)  No  general  obligation  bonds  shall  be 
issued  during  any  fiscal  year  In  an  amount 
which,  Including  all  authorized  but  unis- 
sued general  obligation  bonds,  would  cause 
the  amount  of  principal  and  Interest  required 
to  be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  aggregate 
amounts  of  all  outstanding  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  to  exceed  14  per  centum  of  the 
District  revenues  (less  court  fees  and  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  sale  of  general  obliga- 
tion bonds)  which  the  Mayor  determines,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Auditor  certifies, 
were  credited  to  the  District  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year  during  which 
such  general  obUgatlon  bond  would  be  issued. 
The  Council  shah  not  approve  any  capital 
project  to  4>e  financed  by  the  issuance  of 
general  obligation  tx)nds,  if  such  bonds  could 
not  l)e  Issued  on  account  of  the  limitation 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence.  Obliga- 
tions Incurred  by  the  agencies  transferred 
or  established  by  sections  201  and  202,  wheth- 
er Incurred  before  or  after  such  transfer  or 
establishment,  shall  not  be  Included  in  de- 
termining the  aggregate  amount  of  all  out- 
standing obligations  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion specified  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsectloii.  V 

(c)  The  14  per  centum  limitation  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  calculated  In  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Determine  the  dollar  amount  equiv- 
alent to  14  per  centum  of  the  revenues  (less 
court  fees  and  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  bonds)  credited  to  the  District  during  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Determine  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  in  each  fiscal  year  for  all 
outstanding  general  obligation  bonds  and  for 
general  obligation  bonds  to  be  Issued  under 
projects  already  authorized  by  act  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  Estimate  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  be  paid  during  each  fiscal  year 
over  the  proposed  term  of  the  proposed  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  to  be  Issued. 

(4)  For  each  fiscal  year,  add  the  amounts 
arrived  at  for  each  such  fiscal  year  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(5)  If  in  any  one  fiscal  year  the  sum  ar- 
rived at  under  paragraph  (4)  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
then  the  proposed  general  obligation  bond 
may  not  be  issued,  or  the  proposed  capital 
project  may  not  be  approved. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  not  approve  any 
budget  which  would  result  In  expenditures 
being  made  by  tht  District  government,  dur-  ' 
Ing  an&  fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  all  resources 
which  nie  Mayor  estimates  will  be  available 
from  all  funds  available  to  the  Dlsbrlct  for 
such  fiscal  year.  If  at  the  time  the  CouncU 
approves  any  budget  during  any  fiscal  year 

a  Federal  payment  has  not  been  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year,  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  all  funds  which  will  be  available  to  the 
District  for  such  fiscal  year  the  Mayor  shall 


(1 )   If  no  action  has  been  taken  by  either 
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House  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral payment  appropriation,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  payment  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(2)  If  one  House  has  taken  action  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion, that  amount; 

(3)  If  both  Houses  have  taken  action  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  payment  appropriation, 
but  have  appropriated  different  amounts,  the 
lesser  of  such  amounts;  or 

(4)  If  both  Houses  have  taken  action  ap- 
propriating the  same  amount,  that  amount. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
shall  make  or  authorize  an  expenditure  from 
or  create  or  authorize  an  obligation  under 
any  appropriation  or  fund  In  excess  of  the 
amount  available  therein;  nor  shall  any  such 
officer  or  employee  Involve  the  District  In 
any  contract  or  other  obligation,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  any  purpose,  in  advance 
of  appropriations  made  for  such  purpose,  un- 
less such  contract  Is  authorized  by  law. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    ON    CXBTAIN 
DISTRICT    MATTXRS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

(1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  these  provi- 
sions are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "res- 
olution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House,  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 

of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 

disapproves  the  action  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  described  as  follows: 


-.",  the  blank  spaces  therein  being  ap- 
propriately filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specifics  more  than  one 
action.  I 

(c)  A  resolution  wlthirpspect  to  CouncU 
action  shall  be  referred  tfc  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbiil  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the 
end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its  Introduc- 
tion. It  Is  In  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
Council  action  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, U  highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action),  and  debate  thereon  shaU  be  Umlted 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  thoee  op- 
posing the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  U  not  In  order,  and  it  la  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  conaider»- 
tlon  of.  a. resolution,  it  is  at  any  time  there- 
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after  In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged 
and  Is  not  debaUble.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(l)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(J)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

TITLE  VII— REFERENDUM:  SUCCESSION 
IN  GOVERNMENT;  TEMPORARY  PRO- 
VISIONS: MISCELLANEOUS;  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT:  RULES  OP  CONSTRUC- 
TION: AND  EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Part  A — Charter  Referendum 

RETXRENOUM 

Sec.  701.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections,  not  more  than  five  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  referen- 
dum (In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "charter 
referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  accept  the  charter  set  forth 
as  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

BOARD    OF    ELECTIONS    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  part. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  part  E  of  title  VII  of 
this  Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  xmder  this 
Act. 

REFERENDt7M    BALLOT    AND    NOTICE    OF    VOTING 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  ballot 
shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled : 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act. 
enacted ,  proposes  to  establish  a  char- 
ter for  the  governance  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  provides  that  the  charter  shall 
take  effect  only  if  it  is  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  qualified  voters  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  this  referendum. 

"Indicate  In  one  of  the  squares  provided 
below  whether  you  are  for  or  against  the 
charter. 

"D  For  the  charter 

"HI  Against  the  charter.". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  if  such  machines  are  used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  the  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  mall  to  each  registered  qualified 
elector  (1)  a  sample  of  the  charter  referen- 
dum ballot,  and  (2)  information  showing  the 
poUlng  place  of  such  elector  and  the  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  leas  than  one  day  before  the 
charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish.  In  one  or  more  newspapers  of 
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general  circulation  published  in  the  Du- 
trlct,  a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the 
date  and  hours  of  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE   OR    NONACCXPTANCE   OF    CHARTER 

Sec.  704.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  voting  in  the  charter  ref 
erendum  vote  for  the  charter,  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  " 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,  certify  the  results  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Part  B — Succession  in  Government 
abolishment  of  existing  government  and 
transfer  of  functions 

Sec.  711.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  CoimcU,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  CouncU.  and  the  seven 
other  members  of  the  Dlstrct  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967.  are  abolished  as 
of  noon  January  2.  1976.  This  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  reinstate  any  govern- 
mental body  or  office  in  the  District  abolished 
In  said  plan  or  otherwise  heretofore. 

CERTAIN   DELEGATED  FUNCTIONS   AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF    CERTAIN    AGENCIES 

Sec.  712.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (established  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  such  District  of  Columbia  Council  or 
Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an  officer  em- 
ployee, or  agency  (including  any  body  of  or 
under  such  agency)  of  the  District,  nor  any 
function  now  vested  pursuant  to  section  601 
of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967 
in  the  District  Public  Service  Commission. 
Zoning  Advisory  CouncU,  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment.  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
or  Armory  Board,  or  In  any  officer,  employee, 
or  body  of  or  under  such  agency.  sliaU  be  con- 
sidered as  a  function  transferred  to  the 
Council  pursuant  to  section  711  of  this  Act. 
Each  such  function  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (Including 
any  body  of  or  under  such  agency) .  to  whom 
or  to  which  It  was  delegated,  or  in  whom  or 
In  which  it  has  remained  vested,  until  the 
Mayor  or  Coimcll  established  under  this  Act. 
or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted,  shaU  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer 
such  delegation  or  vesting. 

TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL,  PROPERTY,  AND  FUNDS 

by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

Sec.  713.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
transferred  (as  of  the  time  of  such  transfer 
of  functions)  to  the  CouncU,  to  the  Mayor, 
to  such  agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  is  the  head,  for  use  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  functions  of  the  Council  or 
such  agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (except 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU.  the  other  members  there- 
of, all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by  this 
Act),  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  and  other  funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
questions  shall  be  decided — 
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(1)  in  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  CouncU,  or  In  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide,  If  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  CouncU,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or  to 
any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  authorized  to  be 
transfererd  to  the  CouncU.  the  Mayor,  or  any 
agency  by  this  section  which  the  CouncU  or 
the  head  of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  Its  or  his  functions  shall, 
m  accordance  with  law.  be  retransferred  to 
other  poeltlons  in  the  District  or  Federal 
Government  or  be  separated  from  the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shaU.  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  to  the  District  government 
under  this  Act  or  his  separation  from  service 
under  this  Act,  be  deprived  of  any  civU  serv- 
ice rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  held  by 
him  prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of  ap- 
peal or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of  his 
separation  from  service. 

EXISTING    STATUTES,    REGULATIONS,    AND    OTHER 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  In  reject  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  shaU, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  in- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law,  con- 
tinue in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
transfer  is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
agency  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation. 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  spectflcally  provided 
in  this  Act,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
ShaU  be  construed  as  affecting  the  ap- 
pllcabUlty  to  the  District  government  of 
personnel  legislation  relating  to  the  District 
government  until  such  time  as  the  CouncU 
may  otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equiv- 
alent  coverage. 

PENDING    ACTIONS    AND    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  716.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  Judi- 
cial proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  Its 
official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  his  or  Its  official  functions,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provUion 
of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless  It  deter- 
mines that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action. 
or  other  proceedings  Is  not  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  of  the  questions  In- 
volved, shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  steely  by  rea- 
son of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as  to 
parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are  appro- 
priate. 

VACANCIES  EESULTTNO  FROM  ABOLISHMENT  OF 
OFFICES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  ASSIStANT  TO 
THE    COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  718,  UntU  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  711.  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
shall  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  such  agency  to  exercise  its  functions: 
but  such  agency  may  take  action  only  If  a 
majority  of  the  members  holding  office  vote 
In  favor  of  it. 


STATUS    OF    THE    DISTRICT 

Sec.  717.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  consUtut- 
Ing  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  con- 
tinue a  body  corporate,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
the  District  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-102).  Said 
Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  charged 
with  aU  the  duties,  obligations,  responslbUi- 
tles,  and  llabUltles,  and  to  be  vested  with  all 
of  the  powers,  rights.  privUeges.  Immunities, 
and  assets,  respectively,  lmp>oeed  upon  and 
vested  In  said  Corporation  or  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(b)  No  law  or  regxUation  which  Is  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  amended  or  repealed  by  this 
Act  except  to  the  extent  specifically  provided 
herein  or  to  the  extent  that  such  law  or  regu- 
lation Is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act.  but  any 
such  law  or  regulation  may  be  amended  by 
act  or  resolution  as  authorized  In  this  Act, 
or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or  may 
be  subsequently  eetabllshed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1946  (69  Stat.  662). 

continuation  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  on  Judicial  DisabUitles 
and  Tenure  shall  continue  as  provided  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  and  section 
602(a)(4). 

(b)  The  term  and  qualifications  of  any 
Judge  of  any  District  of  Columbia  court,  and 
the  term  aind  qualifications  of  any  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial DisabUitles  and  Tenure  appointed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  part 
C  of  title  IV  of  this  Act.  No  provision  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  construed  to  extend  the 
term  of  any  such  Judge  or  member  of  such 
Commission.  Judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  and  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial  DisabU- 
itles and  Tenure  appointed  after  the  effective 
date  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  part  C  of  such  title  IV. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  amend,  repeal,  or  diminish  the  duties, 
rights,  privUeges.  or  benefits  accruing  under 
sections  1661  through  1571  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  sections  703  and 
904  of  such  title,  dealing  with  the  retire- 
ment and  compensation  of  the  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

Sec  719.  The  term  of  any  member  elected 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  section  496.  No  provision  of 
such  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
term  of  any  such  member  or  to  determine  the 
term  of  any   such  member. 

Part   C — Temporary    Provisions 
powers  of  the  president  during  transitional 

PERIOD 

Sec.  721.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  action  during  the  period  foUowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
CouncU,  by  Executive  order  or  otherwise, 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
functions  of  the  District  government,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions properly  to  perform  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 


REIMBURSABLE   RFPROPRIATIONS    FOR   THE 
,  DISTRICT 

Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  sum  of  tffiO,000.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  use  (1)  in  p*ylng  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  (Including  compen- 
sation of  the  members  thereof),  and  (2)  in 
otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  interest,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of  title 
IV,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  District. 

PART  D — Miscellaneous  j 

AGREEMENTS    WITH    UNITED    STATES 

Sec  731.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  economy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  t^  the  District  government  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services 
to  the  I^ersU  Government.  Except  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  law,  such  services  shaAl 
be  fumislied  pursuant  to  an  agreement  ()) 
negotiate*!  by  the  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities joncemed.  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment an(|  Budget  and  by  the  Mayor.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  cost 
of  furnishing  such  services  shall  be  borne 
In  the  nlanner  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
by  the  government  to  which  such  services  are 
furnished  at  rates  or  charges  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer 
or  agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate 
any  of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  Federal 
officer  on  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  District  officer 
or  agency.  Any  function  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  delegation. 

(c)  The  costs  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  are  author- 
ized to  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropriations 
made  by  the  CouncU  to  the  District  officers 
and  agencies  to  which  such  services  are  fur- 
nished. The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal 
Government  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement 
are  authorized  to  be  paid,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Congress  or  other  funds 
avaUable  to  the  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished,  except 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
shall  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis  when  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  assist  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  Executive  Protective  Service  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  protective  duties 
under  Section  3056  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  Section  302  of  tlUe  3  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

PERSONAL    INTERBFT    IN    CONTRACTS  OR 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  732.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  208  of  tlOe  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  poslUon. 

COMPENSATION  FROM  MORE  THAN  ONE  A>X7RCS 

Sec.  733.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act, 
no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  or  to 
receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  because  he  occupies  an- 
other office  or  position  or  because  he  receives 
compensation  ( Including  retirement  compen- 
sation) trom  another  source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
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or  to  compensation  from  another  soxirce 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such  Board, 
IX  such  service  does  not  Interfere  wllh  the 
discharge  of  bis  duties  in  such  other  office 
or  position. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTKICT 
MERIT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  734.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  in  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  422(3)  and  the  said  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  Its  registers  of  eltglbles  as  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fill  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  costs  of  any  specific  services  furnished  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  com- 
pensated for  under  the  provisions  of  section 
731  of  this  Act. 

REVENUE    SHARING    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  735.  Section  141  (c)  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
919)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  District  or  Columbia. — For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  District  of  Coliunbla  shall 
be  treated  both — 

"(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall.  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) .  and 

"(2)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  Itself) 
within  its  geographic  area.". 

INDEPENDENT    XtTDIT 

Sec  736.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  audit  car- 
ried out  under  section  455.  the  accounts  and 
operations  of  the  District  government  shall 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accoimtlng  Of- 
fice In  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures,  and  In  such  detail,  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  determmatlon  of  the 
auditing  procedures  to  be  followed  and  the 
extent  of  the  examination  of  vouchers  and 
other  documents,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  give  due  regard  to  generally  accepted 
principles  of  auditing,  including  considera- 
tion of  the  eflfectlveness  of  the  accounting 
organizations  and  systems,  taternal  audit  and 
control,  and  related  administrative  practices. 
The  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit,  and  such  representatives  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  auditing  the  ac- 
counts and  operations  of  the  District 
government. 

(b)  (1)  The  CompUoller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
Bet  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and 
the  Council  Informed  of  the  operations  to 
which  the  reports  relate,  together  with  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,  the  Council  may  make  such 
report,  together  with  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic Inspection. 

(8)  The  Mayor,  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  audit  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, shall  state  In  writing  to  the  CouncU. 
with  a  c<^y  to  the  Congress,  what  has  been 
done  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
>  report. 
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ADJXreTMENTS 

Sec.  737.  (a)  Subject  to  section  731,  the 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  or  agreements  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  method  by  which 
amounts  owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  TTie  United  States  shall  reimburse  the 
District  for  necessary  expenses  by  the  Dis- 
trict m  connection  with  assemblages, 
marches,  and  other  demonstrations  In  the 
District  which  relate  primarily  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  manner  and  method  of 
ascertalnmg  and  paying  the  amounts  needed 
to  so  reimburse  the  District  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  entered  into  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  CouncU  shall 
provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and  In  such 
amount  as  the  CouncU  may  require.  The  pre- 
miums for  all  such  bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of 
appropriations  for  the  District. 

ADVISOBT    NEIGHBORHOOD    COUNCILa 

Sec.  738.  (a)  The  CouncU  shaU  by  act  di- 
vide the  District  mto  neighborhood  councU 
areas  and,  upon  receiving  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  of  a  neighborhood  councU 
area,  shall  establish  for  that  neighborhood 
an  elected  advisory  neighborhood  councU.  In 
designating  such  neighborhoods,  the  Coim- 
cU  shall  consider  natural  geographic  bound- 
aries, election  districts,  and  divisions  of  the 
District  made  for  the  purpose  of  administra- 
tion of  services. 

(b)  Elections  for  members  of  each  advi- 
sory neighborhood  council  shaU  be  nonpar- 
tisan, shall  be  scheduled  to  cotoclde  with  the 
elections  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation held  In  the  District,  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Elections.  Advi- 
sory neighborhood  coimcU  members  shall  be 
elected  from  single  member  dUtrlcts  within 
each  neighborhood  councU  area  by  the  reg- 
istered qualified  electors  thereof.  Each  single 
member  district  shall  be  nearly  as  equal  In 
population  as  possible  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  approximately  five 
thousand  persons. 

(c)  Each  advisory  neighborhood  council 

( 1 )  may  advise  the  District  government  on 
meters  of  public  policy  including  decUlons 
reg^ding  planning,  streets,  recreation,  so- 
claLfcrvlces  programs,  health,  safetv.  and 
sanilitlon  in  that  neighborhood  councU 
area: 

(2)  may  employ  staff  and  expend,  for  pub- 
lic purposes  within  Its  neighborhood  coun- 
cU area,  public  funds  and  other  funds  do- 
nated to  it;  and 

(3)  shall  have  such  other  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  provided  by  act  of  the 
Council. 

(d)  In  the  manner  provided  by  act  of 
the  CouncU,  in  addition  to  any  other  notice 
required  by  law,  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  advisory  neighborhood  councU  of 
requested  proposed  zoning  changes,  vari- 
ances, public  Improvements,  licenses  or  per- 
mits of  slgnlfiance  to  neighborhood  planning 
and  development  within  Its  neighborhood 
councU  area  for  Its  review,  comment,  and 
recommendation. 

(e)  In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
advisory  neighborhood  councUs,  enable  them 
to  employ  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  conduct  programs  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  In  a  neighborhood  council  area. 
the  District  government  shall  apportion  to 
each  advisory  neighborhood  councU,  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  District  received  from  the 
tax  on  real  property  In  the  District  Including 
Improvements  thereon,  a  sum  not  less  than 
that  part  of  such  revenue  raised  by  levying 
1  cent  per  »l(X)  of  assessed  valuation  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  full  sum  raised 
thereby  as  the  population  of  the  neighbor- 


hood bears  to  the  population  of  the  District 
The  Council  may  authorize  additional  meth- 
ods of  financing  advisory  neighborhood 
councils. 

(f)  The  CouncU  shall  by  act  make  pro- 
visions for  the  handling  of  funds  and  ac- 
counts by  each  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cil and  shall  establish  guidelines  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  persons  by  each  ad- 
visory neighborhood  councU  which  shaU  In- 
clude fixing  the  status  of  such  employees 
with  respect  to  the  District  government,  but 
all  such  provUions  and  guldelUies  shall  be 
uniform  folHill  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cils and  shall  provide  that  decisions  to  em- 
ploy and  discharge  employees  shall  be  made 
by  the  advisory  neighborhood  coiuicU.  These 
provisions  shall  conform  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  regular  budgetary,  expenditure 
and  auditing  procedures  and  the  personnel 
merit  system  of  the  District. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Council 
shall  have  authority  to  enact  any  act  or 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  advisory  neigh- 
borhood councU  establUhed  In  this  section. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    SERVICE    AREA 

Sec.  739.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  National  Capi- 
tal Service  Area  which  shall  Include  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  monuments,  the  White  House, 
the  Capital  Building,  and  the  Federal  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  office  buUdlngs 
located  adjacent  to  the  Mall  and  the  Capitol 
BuUdlng,  and  Is  more  particularly  described 
in  subsection  (f). 

(b)  There  is  established  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  National  Service 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  President,  through  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Service  Director,  shaU  assure 
that  there  Is  provided  within  the  area  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  and  particularly  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (f).  adequate  police 
and  fire  protection,  maintenance  of  streets 
and  highways,  and  sanitation  services. 

(c)  The  National  Capital  Service  Direc- 
tor shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  maximum  rate  as  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  of  section  5314  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  Director  may 
appoint,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
fix  the  pay  of,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  org^izatlon  of  the  mi- 
litia of  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  1.  1889  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  39-603),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the 
following:  "or  for  the  National  Capital  Serv- 
ice Director,". 

(e)  Within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  thU  section,  the  President  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  advU- 
abllity  of  comblnmg  the  Exectlve  Protec- 
tive Service,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
within  the  National  Capital  Service  Area, 
and  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  and 
placing  them  under  the  National  Capital 
Service  Director.  The  President's  report  shaU 
Include  such  recommendations  of  legislative 
or  executive  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  his  recomendatlons. 

(f)(1)(A).  The  National  Capital  Service 
Area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  la  more 
particularly  described  as  foUows: 

Beglnnmg  at  that  point  on  the  present 
Virginia-District  of  Columbia  boundary  due 
west  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  and  running  due  east  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the   Potomac   River: 

thence  generally  south  along  the  shore  at 
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the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Kennedy  Center; 

thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  a  p>olnt  where  It  reaches 
the  E  Street  Expressway: 

thence  east  on  the  expressway  to  E  Street 
Northwest  and  thence  east  on  E  Street 
Northwest  to  New  York  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence   northeast   on   New   York      Avenue 
Northwest  to  Seventeenth  Street  Northwest; 
thence  north  on  Seventeenth  Street  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Jackson  Place  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Jackson  Place  to  H  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  east  on  H  Street  Northwest  to  Madi- 
son Place  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Madison  Place  to  Penn- 
sylvamla  Avenue  Northwest: 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Fifteenth  Street; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue; 

thence  southeast  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  John  Marshall  Place; 

thence  north  on  John  Marshall  Place  to 
C  street  Northwest: 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Southwest  to  Third 
Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Northwest 
to  D  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  D  Street  Northwest  to  First 
Street  Northwest: 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northwest  to 
Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest: 

thence  northeast  on  Louisiana  Avenue 
Northwest  to  North  Capitol  Street: 

thence  north  on  North  Capitol  Street  to 
Massachusets  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue Northwest  so  as  to  encompass  Union 
Square; 

thence  following  Union  Square  to  F  Street 
Northeast; 

thence  east  of  F  Street  Northeast  to  Sec- 
ond Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  D  Street  Northeast; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Northeast  to  First 
Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northeast  to 
Maryland  Avenue  Northeast; 

thence  generally  north  and  east  on  Mary- 
land Avenue  to  Second  Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  North- 
east to  C  street  Southeast; 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southeast  to 
New  Jersey  Avenue  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  South- 
east to  D  Street  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  South  Capitol  Street  to 
Virginia  Avenue; 

thence  generally  west  on  Virginia  Avenue 
to  Third   Street   Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Southwest  to 
C  Street  Southwest: 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southwest  to  Sixth 
Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Sixth  Street  Southwest  to 
Independence    Avenue: 

thence  west  on  Independence  Avenue  to 
Twelfth   Street   Southwest: 

thence  south  of  Twelfth  Street  Southeast 
to  D  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southwest  to 
Fourteenth    Street    Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Fourteenth  Street  South- 
west to  the  middle  of  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel: 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along 
the  mid-channel  of  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel to  a  point  due  west  of  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Fort  Lesley  McNalr; 

thence  due  east  to  the  side  of  the  Washlng- 
to'i  Channel; 

thence  following  generally  east  and  south 
along  the  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
at  the  mean  high  water  mark,  past  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  Anacostia  River;  and 
along  the  southern  shore  at  the  mean  high 
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water  mark  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
Eleventh  Street  Bridge;  ^ 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Anacostia  River; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  along  such 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Anacostia  and 
Potomac  Rivers; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  eastern 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  point  where  It  meets 
the  present  southeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

thence  south  and  west  along  such  south- 
eastern boundary  line  to  the  point  where 
it  meets  the  present  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary; 

thence  generally  north  along  such  boun- 
dary to  the  point  of  beginning; 

thence  west  to  the  present  Virginia-Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  boundary  at  the  shoreline 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria; 

thence  generally  north  and  east  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District 
of  Columbia  boundary  to  the  point  of  be- 
gUinlng. 

( B )  Where  the  area  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is 
bounded  by  any  street,  such  street,  and  any 
sidewalk  thereof,  shall  be  Included  within 
such  area. 

(2)  Any  Federal  real  property  affronting  or 
abutting,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  area  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  such  area. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
Federal  real  property  affronting  or  abutting 
such  area  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall — 

(1)  be  deemed  to  Include,  but  not  limited 
to.  Fort  Lesley  McNalr.  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  the  Anacostia  Naval  Annex,  the  United 
States  Naval  Station.  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory;  and 

(2)  not  be  construed  to  Include  any  area 
situated  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
boundary  as  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  nor  be 
construed  to  include  any  portion  of  the 
Anacostia  Park  situated  east  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge,  or  any 
portion  of  the  Rock  Creek  Park. 

(g)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  area  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  proper  metes  and  bounds  of  such 
area. 

EMERGENCY    CONTROL    OF    POLICE 

Sec.  740.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  special  con- 
ditions exist  which  require  the  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  for  Federal  pur- 
poses, he  may  direct  the  Mayor  to  provide 
him,  and  the  Mayor  shall  provide,  such  serv- 
ices of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  as  the 
President  may  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

HOLDING    OFFICE    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

Sec.  741.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  person  who  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  hold  the  office  of  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil or  Mayor  shall  be  disqualified  from  being 
a  candidate  for  such  office  by  reason  of  his 
employment  in  the  competitive  or  excepted 
service  of  the  United  States  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  candidate  on  and  after  the 
date  he  qualifies  under  applicable  provisions 
of  law  in  the  District  to  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  baUot  In  either  a  primary  or  general 
election  for  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate. Such  candidacy  shall  terminate — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  person  who  has  been 
defeated  in  a  primary  election  held  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  office  for  which  he  Is 
a  candidate,  on  the  day  of  such  primary 
election; 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  de- 
feated in  the  general  election  held  for  the 


office  for  which  be  is  a  candidate,  on  the 
date  of  such  general  election';  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  Is  elected 
in  the  general  election  held  for  the  office  for 
which  be  Is  a  candidate,  on  the  date  such 
person  assumes  such  office. 

OPEN    MEETINGS 

Sec.  742.  (a)  AU  meetings  (Including  hear- 
mgs)  of  any  department,  agency,  board,  or 
commission  of  the  District  government.  In- 
cluding meetings  of  the  District  CouncU,  at 
which  offir:lal  action  of  any  kind  Is  taken 
or  proposed  sball  be  open  to  the  public. 
No  resolution,  rule,  act,  regulation  or  other 
official  action  shall  be  effective  unless  taken, 
made,  or  enacted  at  such  a  meeting. 

(b)  A  written  transcript  shaU  be  kept  for 
all  such  meetings  and  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able to  ^be  public  during  normal  business 
hours  of  the  District  government.  Copies  of 
such  written  transcripts  shall  be  available 
upon  request  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
cost. 

DELEGATE    TO    THE    SENATE 

Sec.  743.  (a)  The  people  of  the  District,  of 
Columbia  shall  be  represented  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  a  Delegate,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Delegate  to  the  Senate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia",  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  Act  relates  to  the  election  of  the 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Delegate 
ShaU  have  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
right  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting,  shall  have 
all  the  prlvUeges  granted  a  Senator  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  are  imposed  by  law  or  rules  of 
the  Senate.  The  term  of  each  such  Delegate 
shall  be  six  years,  the  first  such  term  to  be- 
gin at  the  start  of  the  Congress  convening 
at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January.  1975. 

(b)  No  individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  unless  on  the  day  of  his  election — 

(1)  he  Is  a  qualified  elector  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  to  section  2(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  be  is  at  least  thirty  years  of  age; 

(3)  be  holds  no  other  paid  public  office: 
and 

(4)  he  has  resided  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia continuously  smce  the  begtanlng  of 
the  thr^-year  period  ending  on  such  date. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
subsection. 

Part  E — Amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act 
amendments 
Sec  751.  The  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of  Ed- 
ucation,", the  following:  "the  members  of 
the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Mayor". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(8)  The  term  'CoujicU'  or  "CouncU  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pursuant 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act. 

"'(9)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of.Columbla  established 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act." 

(3)  Subsections  (h).  (1).  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(h)  (1)  (A)  The  Delegate  and  Mayor  shaU 
be  elected  by  the  registered  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  general 
election.  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Delegate  In  any  general  election  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section  and  section  10(d),  have  been 
elected  by  the  registered  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  as  such  candidate  by  the  next 
preceding  primary  election.  Each  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Mayor  In  any  general  election 
shall  be  nominated  as  such  candidate  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  subsection   (J). 

"(3)  (It  A  member  of  the  office  of  Council 
(other  than  any  number  elected  at  large) 
shall  be  elected  In  a  general  election  by  the 
registered  qualified  electors  of  the  respective 
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resides.    An    at-iarge    cneznber   ot    tHe    Council 
shall    be    elected    by    the    registered    qualified 
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the  Council    (including  members  elected  at- 

large)  shall  be  nominated  as  guch  k  candl- 
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provlsicjns    of    subsec  — 


"(11)  If  In  a  general  election  no  candidate 
ror  the  office  of  Mayor,  or  member  from  a 

ward,  or  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
»>er  elected  at  large  (where  only  one  at- 
large  position  Is  being  filled  at  such  elec- 
tion), receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 

votes  validly  cast  for  such  office,  a  runoff 

election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first 
day  next  following  such  election.  The  can- 
didate receiving  the  highest  number  ot  votes 
m  such  runoff  election  shall  be  declared 
elected. 

"(HI)  When  more  than  one  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at-large  Is  being  flUed  at  such 
a  general  election,  the  candidates  for  such 
offices  who  receive  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  except  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  who 
does  not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  number  of  aU  votes  cast  for  candidates 
for  election  at  large  In  such  election  divided 
by  the  number  of  at-large  offices  to  be  filled 
In  such  election.  Where  one  or  more  of  the 
at-large  positions  remains  unfilled,  a  runoff 
election  shall  be  held  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (U)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  In  such  runoff  election  sha^ 
be  declared  elected. 

"(Iv)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vote 
occurring  in  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Bocird  may 
prescribe. 

••(V)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  or  member  of  the  Council 
elected  at  large,  the  candidates  In  such  run- 
off election  shall  be  those  unsuccessful  can- 
didates. In  number  not  more  than  one  more 
than  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled, 
who  In  the  general  election  next  preceding 
such  runoff  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff 
election  for  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  from  a  ward,  the  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  In  such  ward,  and  the  two 
candidates  who  In  the  general  election  next 
preceding  such  runoff  election  received  re- 
spectively the  highest  number  and  the  sec- 
ond highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast  In 
such  ward  or  who  tied  In  receiving  the  high- 
est number  and  the  second  highest  number 
of  votes  validly  cMt  in  such  ward  or  who 
tied  In  receiving  the  highest  number  of  such 
votes  shall  run  in  such  runoff  election.  If 
In  any  case  (other  than  the  one  described 
In  the  preceding  sentence)  a  tie  vote  must 
be  resolved  to  determine  the  candidate  to 
run  in  any  runoff  election,  the  Board  may 
resolve  such  tie  vote  by  requiring  the  can- 
didates recelvuig  the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots 
at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe. 


(vl)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (In 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  time  limits 
as  the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff 
election  held  to  select  a  Mayor  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  or  dies  before  the  date  of 
such  election,  the  candidate  who  received 
the  same  number  of  votes  In  the  general  elec- 
tion next  preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a 
candidate  in  such  runoff  election  or  who  re- 
ceived a  number  of  votes  m  such  general 
election  which  Is  next  highest  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  in  such  general  election  received 
by  a  candidate  In  the  runoff  election  and 
who  la  not  a  candidate  In  such  runoff  elec- 
tion shaU  be  a  candidate  In  such  runoff  elec- 
tion.   The    resolution    of    any    tie    necessary    to 
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be  resolved  by  the  Board  in  the  same  man- 

ner   as   ties   &re   resolved   -under   p>Ei.i-&en*EtF>^t    <v). 
"  ■  rz }     The     nomination    and    election    of    any 

govered  by   the  provisions  Of  tUla  Act.  NO 

political    party    shall    be    qualified    to    hold    a 

primary  electlorx  to  select  candidates  for  elec- 

tion  to  any  such  office  In  a  general  election 
unless,  in  the  next  preceding  election  year, 

at  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred  votes 

were  cast  In  the  general  election  for  a  can- 
didate Of  such  party  for  any  such  office  or  for 
Its  candidates  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

"(1)  (1)  Each  individual  In  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
shall  be  nominated  for  any  such  office  by  a 
petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  such  pri- 
mary election,  and  (B)  signed  by  at  least  two 
thousand  registered  qualified  electors  of  the 

same  political  party  as  the  nominee,  or  by  1 
per  centum  of  the  duty  registered  members 
of  such  political  party,  whichever  Is  less, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions as  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
day  before  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(2)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate 
in  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signature  before  the 
one  hundred  fourteenth  day  preceding  the 
date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be  filed 
with  the  Board  before  the  elghty-flfth  day 
preceding  such  date.  The  Board  mav  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  petitions 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each 
political  party  In  each  such  primary  election 
as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for 
nominated  candidates  of  that  party. 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  member  of  the 
CouncU  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  be  nominated  directly  aa  such  a 
candidate  for  election  for  such  office  (in- 
cluding any  such  election  to  be  held  to  fill 
a  vacancy).  Such  person  shall  be  nominated 
by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  less 
than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  such  gen- 
eral election,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  Is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  member 
of  the  CouncU  (other  than  an  at-large  mem- 
ber), signed  by  five  hundred  voters  who  are 
duly  registered  under  section  7  in  the  ward 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  at-large 
member  of  the  Council,  signed  by  duly  reg- 
istered voters  equal  In  number  to  1'^  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  registered  voters 
In  the  District,  as  shovim  by  the  records  of 
the  Board  as  of  one  hundred  fourteen  days 
before  the  date  of  such  election,  or  by  three 
thousand  persons  duly  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7,  whichever  is  less.  No  signatures  on 
such  a  petlUon  may  be  counted  which  have 
been  made  on  such  petition  more  than  one 
hundred  fourteen  days  before  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  as  Delegate  shall  be  of  no 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person 


whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  of  a 
primary  election  for  that  office  held  within 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  such  gen- 
eral election. 

■■(k)(l)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  an  at-large  member)  the  Board 
shall  arrange  the  ballots  In  each  ward  to  en- 
able a  voter  registered  In  that  ward  to  vote 
for  any  candidate  who  (A)  has  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such  office  In 
such  ward  pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or  (B) 
has  been  nominated  directly  as  a  candidate 
for  such  office  In  such  ward  under  subsec- 
tion   (J)    of  this  section. 

"(2)     In  ea.ch   general  election  for  the  office 

01  iDiiDpw  o;  ;po  coiiD'ii  M  )•■••  ♦!■  •  D    I 

6r  tnember  ot  the  Council  at  Ielvs^.  the  ^tooi-d 
siaaj.1  ojrajnge  trie  l>allots  to  enable  a  regis- 
tered  qualified  elector  to  vote  for  as  many 

candidates  for  election  as  membez-a  at  large 
as    tnere    are  menxbers   at   I&rge    to  bc  Cleotect   In 
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those  persona  who  (A)  have  been  duly  nornl' 

nated  to  fill  vacancies  In  such  office  pursuant 
to  acctioii  lO(cl).  or  (B)  hiave  been  nomi- 
nated directly  as  a  candidate  under  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 

of  Mayor  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots 

to   enable   a   registered    qualified    elector   to 

vote   for  any  one   of  the  candidates  for  such 

offlc*  Who  (A)   has  been  duly  nominated  to 

fill  a  vacacancy  In  such  office  pursuant  to 

section  10(d),  or  (B)  has  been  nominated  di- 
rectly as  a  candidate  under  subsection  (J> 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  bal- 
lots to  enable  a  registered  qualified  elector  to 

vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates  for  such 
office  who  (A)  has  been  duly  elected  by  any 
political  party  in  the  next  preceding  primary 
election  for  such  office,  (B)  has  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such  office 
pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or  (C)  has  been 
nominated  directly  as  a  candidate  under 
subsection   (J)    of  this  section.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  ID  by  inserting  "(A)"  im- 
mediately before  the  word  "Except",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•■(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Act,  the 
general  election  for  the  office  of  Mayor  and 
member  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
In    1974   and   every    fourth   year   thereafter.". 

(5)  Paragraphs  (6>.  (7).  (8).  and  (9)  of 
section  10(a)  of  such  Act  are  repealed,  and 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  10(a)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(41  With  respect  to  special  elections  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elections  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may,  In 
the  Board's  opinion,  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  In  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
other  elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(5)  General  elections  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November 
of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year." 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "other  than  general  elections 
for  the  Office  of  Delegate  and  for  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education.". 

(7)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "other  than  an 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation". 

(8)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  official,  other 
than  the  Delegate.  Mayor,  memt)er  of  the 
Council,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  a  winner  of  a  primary  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  Delegate  or  Mayor,  elected  pursuant 
to  this  Act  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable 
to  serve  during  his  or  her  term  of  office  leav- 
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Ing  no  person  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
office,  the  successor  or  successors  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  such  term  shall  be  chosen  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  committee,  except  that  such  successor 
shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
Act  for  such  office.  In  the  event  that  such  a 
vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Delegate  who  has  been  declared 
the  winner  In  ♦he  preceding  primary  election 
for  such  office,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  not 
later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  next  gen- 
eral election  for  such  office,  by  nomination 
by  the  paj-ty  committee  of  the  party  ^ehlch 
nominated  his  predecessor.  In  the  event  that 

nonnniiKa  me  ^loaeoeoooii  tn  ino  oitne  «■• 

gate  more  tnan  eignt  tnontns  berore  ttie  ex- 
piration of  Its  term  of  office,  the  Boerd  shall 
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remainder  of  ite  t«na  of  offlpe." 
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<9)    Xhe  first  sentence  of  section  16  of  such 

Act  Ij  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  per* 

&«>Ki    slia.ll    b^    a,    csL-XLcllcl^t^     tor    zxiox-e    l^tiaz^    one 

oCQce  on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Coun- 
cil In  any  election  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  or  Council,  and  in  no  event 

shall  any  person  be  a  candidate  for  more 
than  one  of  the  following  offices  in  any  one 
general  election :  Mayor,  member  of  the 
Council,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation." 

(10)  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (1)  by  designating  the  existing  text 

of  such  section  as  subsection  (aj  .  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  No  person  who  is  holding  the  office  of 
Mayor.  Delegate,  member  of  the  Council,  or 

member  of  the  School  Board  shall,  while 
holding  such  office,  be  eligible  as  a  candidate 
for  any  other  of  such  offices  In  any  primary 

or  general  election,  unless  the  term  of  the 
office  which  he  so  holds  expires  on  or  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  he  would  be  eligible. 
If  elected  in  such  primary  or  general  election, 
to  take  the  office  with  respect  to  which  such 
election  is  held." 

DISTTIICT  COUNCIL   AUTHORrTY    OVER   ELECTIONS 

Sec.  762.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  the 
Council  shall  have  authority  to  enact  any  act 
or  resolution  with  respect  to  matters  involv- 
ing or  relating  to  elections  in  the  District. 
Pakt  P — Rules  of  Construction 

CONSTHUCTION 

Sec.  761.  To  the  extent  that  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  laws  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  prevail  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  supersede  the  provisions  of  such  laws. 
Part  O — Efftctivi:  Dates 
effkctui  dates 

Sec.  771.  (a)  Titles  I  and  V.  and  parts  A 
and  O  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  II  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
July  1,  1974. 

(c)  Titles  in  and  IV  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 2.  1975  If  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
registered  qualified  electors  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(d)  Title  VI  and  parts  B,  C,  D,  and  P  of 
title  VII  shall  take  effect  only  If  and  upon 
the  date   that   title   IV   becomes   effective. 

(e)  Part  E  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  on  which  title  IV  is  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors 
In  the  District. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
reorganize  the  governmental  structure  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  char- 
ter for  local  government  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  subject  to  acceptance  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  qualified  electors  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain  leg- 
islative powers  to  the  local  government,  to 
Implement  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  8.  1435  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  iNomrE,  Mr.  Steven- 
son. Mr.  TuNNEY,  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr. 
Bartlett.   and   Mr.   Domenici  conferees 

on  the  part  of  thie  Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Rresldent,  I  sug- 

Iin:  EKQEEIOk:  ihi:  i  icoiacnci  i  oag 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk-  -wrlll  call  tlie  roll- 

'Xne    second    asslsta.nt    legislative    cleric 

proceedetl  to  call  trie  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 

un^.nlmoiis     consent     ttiat     the     order     for 

the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 

outobjection.it  is  SO  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LtTNCH     AND     CHILD     NUTRITION 

ACTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  CRR.  9639)  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  programs. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  printing  of  the  report  as  a 
Senate  rer>oi-t  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  first  amendment  in  disagreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

ficsolred,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert:  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
on  July  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  of  each  fiscal  year,  semiannual  adjust- 
ments In  the  national  average  rates  for 
lunches  served  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  special 
assistance  factor  for  the  lunches  served  un- 
der section  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  and  the  national  average  rates  for 
breakfasts  served  under  section  4  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended, 
that  shall  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
op)eratlng  a  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram under  these  Acts,  as  indicated  by  the 
change  In  the  series  for  food  away  from  home 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor:  Prot^lded,  That  the  Ini- 
tial such  adjustment  shall  reflect  the  change 
in  the  series  for  food  away  from  home  dur- 
ing the  period  Septemt>cr  1973,  through  No- 
vember 1973:  Provided  further.  That  each 
subsequent  adjustment  shall  reflect  the 
changes  In  the  series  for  food  away  from 
home  for  the  most  recent  six -month  jjerlod 
for  which  such  data  are  available:  Provided 
further.  That  such  adjustments  shall  be 
computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  adopted.  How- 
ever, the  House  reported  as  in  disagree- 
ment amendments  Nos.  5,  13,  and  14. 
The  House  amended  the  Senate  amend- 
ments so  numbered,  and  they  come  back 
to  the  Senate  now  for  consideration. 

Senate  amendment  No.  5,  which  was 
reported  in  disagreement  and  which  was 
amended  by  the  House,  has  to  do  with 
the  clause  in  the  bill  providing  for  an 
escalation  of  the  amount  payable  by  the 

Federal  Government  to  the  school  lunch 
program   and   the  school   breakfast  pro- 

bl  oil  QUI  etna  cue  oouooi  Diconicnc  bio 

^rst.xxx    u-nder    se<;tlorx    4    ELnd    \xncier    section 

11  of  the  Natloruil  School  Lunch  Act  and 

under  a.  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  ot    1866. 

'iTiat  amendment  wnicn  was  passea  oy 

the  Senate  provided  that  the  escalation 

ijvovild     not.     t^a.l££     effect     until     fiscal     year 

1976.     However,     this     amendment     was 

modified  as  part  of  the  overall  agree- 
ment among  the  conferees.  What  the 

Senate  voted  for  was  12  cents  for  each 
lunch  served  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  the  House  hav- 
ing voted  only  for  10  cents,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  10-cent  figure  for  each  lunch, 
either  free  or  paid  for,  in  the  House 
would  remain  and  that  the  Senate  would 
recede  from  the  12  cents  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  conference  re- 
port provided  for  10  cents  for  each  lunch. 

As  a  compromise  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  escalation  feature  of  the  bill 
would  be  accelerated  and  go  into  effect 

starting  Januuary  1  of  next  year.  The 
Senate  escalation  formula  was  based  on 
the  Increase  In  wholesale  prices  and  the 
wages  paid  in  restaurants.  It  wa^  agreed 
in  the  conference  that  a  better  criterion 
would  be  the  price  of  food  away  from 
home  under  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Labor. 

So  the  first  escalation,  if  there  be  any, 
in  the  amoiuit  that  is  paid  under  section 
4,  which  is  10  cents  for  each  lunch 
served,  and  under  section  11.  which  is  45 
cents  for  each  free  lunch  and  35  cents 
for  each  reduced  price  lunch,  and  also 
an  escalation  of  the  amount  paid  for  the 
breakfast,  will  take  place  on  January  1, 
based  on  the  change  in  that  formula  for 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  so  it  would  not  include 
the  tremendous  escalation  of  food  prices 
in  August.  Every  6  months,  in  January 
and  July,  these  figures  will  be  moved  up- 
ward or  downward  as  the  price  index 
of  food  away  from  home  under  the  index 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fiuctu- 
ates  upward  or  downward.  There  wUl 
be  a  revision  every  6  months  in  the 
amount  paid  under  section  4.  which  is  10 
cents  for  each  lunch,  or  in  the  amount 
under  section  11,  which  is  45  cents  for 
each  free  lunch. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  realize,  we 
have  been  called  on  every  year  to  esca- 
late these  figures.  In  the  years  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  we 
have  gone  from  6  to  8  cents,  and  now 
10  cents  under  section  4.  We  have  gone 
from  35  to  40  cents,  arid  now  45  cents 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  free  lunches  under 
section  11. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  escalation  clause 
provided  under  the  bill  would  make  It 
unnecessary  for  Congress  to  revise  these 
figures  every  time  it  holds  a  session. 


\^ 
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I  might  say  that  the  amounts  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  for  school  lunches 
and  school  breakfasts  would  be  escalated 
for  each  quarter  of  a  cent,  both  in  the 
10-  and  the  45-cent  figures  for  lunches 
and  in  the  reimbursement  for  brealtf asts. 

It  is  also  provided  that  if  the  prices 
under  the  formula  go  down,  that  would 
also  be  reflected. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated,  however, 
that  Congress  would  see  a  reduction  in 
these  prices  unless  there  Ls  a  real  de- 
pression in  our  country. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  an  amendment  he 
wishes  to  offer. 

I  would  like  before  closing  to  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  on 
the  matter  of  the  conferees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  The  Chair  thought  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  had  yielded  the  floor. 
However,  the  Chair  might  have  been  in 
error.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listen- 
ed carefuUy  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  I  note  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  as  one  of  the  Republican  con- 
ferees. I  want  to  say  that  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  beUeve  that  we 
have  come  up  with  one  exception  which 
would  be  rectified  by  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  a  good,  overall  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1973.  I  feel 
the  bill  will  make  available  timely  assist- 
ance to  school  lunch  programs  across  the 
country  which  are  facing  financial  dif- 
ficulties due  to  the  increased  food  and 
labor  costs. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  members  of  the 
joint  conference  committee  on  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving. 

Prompt  attention  to  this  legislation 
and  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem have  enabled  Congress  to  act  quickly 
and  forward  to  the  President  a  bill  which 
is  fiscally  responsible,  but  which  also  Is 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
schools.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure 
can  be  signed  into  law  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  immediate  need  for  this  bill  has 
been  clearly  established.  Literally  dozens 
of  Kansas  school  superintendents,  food 
service  supervisors,  and  workers  have 
contacted  me  regarding  the  problem  this 
legislation  addresses.  Kansas  State  De- 
partment of  Education  figures  comparing 
expenditures  during  the  1971-72  and 
1972-73  academic  years  show  the  follow- 
ing increases: 


Food  costs — an  average  of  26  percent. 

Labor  costs — 20  to  43  percent. 

Other  costs — 28  to  49  percent. 

Obviously  additional  financial  re- 
sources must  be  made  available  if  the 
school  lunch  program  Is  to  be  sustained 
while  costs  su-e  Increasing  at  this  rate. 

The  Increase  in  Federal  reimburse- 
ments authorized  under  this  bill  will 
help  offset  the  rising  expenses  auid  per- 
mit school  food  services  to  continue  pro- 
viding vital  nutrition  to  our  children. 
The  bill  also  looks  to  the  future  by  in- 
cluding an  escalator  clause.  The  escala- 
tor authorizes  a  periodic  adjustment  of 
Federal  assistance  to  meet  the  changes 
in  the  costs  of  operating  the  program. 
The  escalator  clause  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  adjust  reimburse- 
ment rates  twice  each  year  according  to 
changes  in  food  and  labor  costs.  The 
first  adjustment  will  be  made  January  1, 
1974,  based  on  the  cost  of  increases  re- 
corded during  the  period  September 
through  November  of  this  year. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  special  milk  program  to  any 
school  or  nonprofit  child  care  institution 
which  requests  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  $97  million  recently  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment in  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren. 

Although  the  need  for  the  Federal 
assistance  authorized  by  this  bill  has 
been  made  clear,  there  has  been  some 
concern  expressed  regarding  the  general 
operation  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  I  am  also  aware  that  some  specific 
problems  were  mentioned  during  confer- 
ence. 

I  trust  that  the  study  authorized  by 
this  bill  will  look  into  these  matters  and 
provide  the  information  necessary  to 
direct  further  legislation  in  this  area. 
Only  by  utilizing  this  type  of  study  can 
we  be  assured  that  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress,  "to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  children,"  is 
being  carried  out  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible, i, 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  the  support  given  the  amend- 
ment I  attached  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor  which  wUl  affect  the  school  impact 
aid  programs  In  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota.  Many  States  in  the  coming 
years  will  face  similar  problems  if  sec- 
tion 5(d) 2  of  Public  Law  874  is  not 
revised.  Unfortunately,  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  could  not  afford  to  wait 
for  the  revision.  We  are  already  out  of 
compliance  and  ineligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral impact  aid  funds.  This  amendment 
will,  however,  make  the  moneys  avail- 
able, and  it  is  just  in  time  since  I  under- 
stand the  Kansas  Fort  Leavenworth 
School  District  will  be  forced  to  close  if 
these  funds  are  not  made  available. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
my  colleagues  regarding  this  matter  and 
trust  the  bill  will  be  approved  and  signed 
into  law  in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Case,  Humphrey, 
McGovERN,  and  Pell,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  numbered  5, 
reported  in  disagrement. 


The 


The    PRESIDING      OFFICER. 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Immediately  before  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  numbered  5.  in- 
sert the  foUowlng. 

"NotwlthBtandlng  the  foregoing  sentence 
no  such  special  assistance  factor  shaU  for 
any  sUte,  be  less  than  the  average  reim- 
bursement paid  for  each  free  meal  (In  the 
caae  of  the  special  assistance  factor  for 
free  lunches ) ,  or  for  each  reduced  price  meal 
(In  the  case  of  the  special  assistance  factor 
for  reduced  price  lunches).  In  such  state 
under  this  section  In  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1972." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  manager  of  the  conference 
will  be  able  to  accept  this  amendment, 
which  seeks  to  carry  out,  in  part,  in  terms 
of  law,  an  interpretation  put  on  the 
House  amendment  by  Representative 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee,  in  his  han- 
dling of  the  bill  on  the  House  floor,  but 
demurred  to  in  terms  of  its  interpreta- 
tion by  another  of  the  confereees.  Rep- 
resentative QuiE  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  a  matter  of  this  char- 
acter should  not  be  left  to  the  imcertain- 
ties  of  interpretation.  It  should  be 
spelled  out.  The  issue  is  simply  this: 
There  are  some  States  which  will  have  a 
reduction  in  reimbursement  for  school 
limches  if  an  average  figure  for  reim- 
bursement is  used  rather  than  a  mini- 
mum figure.  The  manager  of  the  confer- 
erce  in  the  other  body  stated,  quoting 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 12.  1973,  at  page  33906; 

By  this  legislation,  the  Congress  does  not 
mean  to  deprive  any  school  district  of  funds 
to  be  used  In  the  preparation  of  meals  for 
needy  children. 

Then  at  the  end  of  his  statement,  he 
said: 

Under  the  new  bUl.  it  Is  expected  that  the 
Secretary  wUl.  pursuant  to  the  new  authority 
provide  to  schools  that  are  especially  needy, 
additional  reimbursements  over  and  above 
the  45-cent  minimum  In  sp>ecl&l  assistance 
for  each  lunch  provided  to  a  needy  child. 

I  agree  with  that  interpretation  fully. 
However,  that  interpretation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, runs  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
other  interpretations  say  that  it  is  an 
average  rather  than  a  minimum  figure. 
Therefore,  we  believe  it  should  be  stated 
to  say  exactly  what  it  means,  to  wit,  that 
it  is  a  minimum  figxire. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  controversy 
as  we  can,  we  have  couched  our  amend- 
ment only  on  the  hold  harmless  level. 
We  are  not  trying  to  be  purists  even 
about  the  statements  made  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  over  in  the  House;  but 
we  certainly  do  not  feel  that  the  pledge 
that  no  State  would  get  less  should  not 
be  honored  in  respect  of  the  approval  of 
this  conference  report. 

This  existing  language  would  work, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
number  of  States,  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted:  Certainly  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island,  and  Mary- 
land, and  perhaps  others. 

Mr.  President,  a  terrible  mistake  could 
be  perpetrated  on  the  most  needy  school 
children  of  our  Nation  if  the  conference 
report  on  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
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tional  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  is  passed  as  it  now  stands. 

The  problem  can  be  stated  simply,  al- 
though it  is  the  result  of  a  complex 
change  in  statutory  language.  Whereas 
the  minimuni  free  lunch  reimbursement 
rate  last  year  was  40  cents  per  lunch, 
with  additional  reimbursement  being 
provided  to  "especially  needed"  schools, 
the  amendments  to  section  11  may  insti- 
tute an  overall  average  reimbursement 
rate  of  45  cents  per  lunch.  Although  the 
House  has  stated  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  establish  a  45  cents 
minimum,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, because  of  the  wording  of  the 
amendment,  could  disregard  the  true 
congressional  intent,  and  only  a  pro- 
tracted law  suit  could  restore  that  intent. 

At  first  glance,  the  amendments  ap- 
pear simply  to  increase  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement level,  an  increase  the  com- 
mittee states  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
severe  financial  crisis  due  to  the  un- 
precedented escalation  of  food  costs.  The 
House  Committee  report  added  to  this 
belief  by  stating  that  the  amendments 
would  provide  a  minimum  payment  per 
free  lunch  of  45  cents  from  the  present 
minimum  payment  of  40  cents.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  report  said  nothing  to 
alter  this  impression. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  amendments  may  actually  decrease 
the  Federal  reimbursement  in  those 
States  that  have  the  greatest  need  for 
that  funding;  that  Is,  the  States  with  a 
high  proportion  of  especially  needy  chil- 
dren. This  is  because  the  net  effect  of  the 
Department's  Interpretation  of  the 
amendment  is  to  change  the  current 
minimum  of  40  cents  to  an  average  of  45 
cents.  This  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  New  York,  where  there  is  a  high 
proportion  of  especially  needy  children, 
the  amendment  may  reduce  the  average 
reimbursement  for  free  lunches  from  46.5 
cents  to  45  cents.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  will  result  In  funding  cuts  of 
$2A  million.  Tills  is  in  the  face  of 
the  unquestioned  need  for  increases  in 
Federal  reimbursement.  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  such  a  decrease  could  cause 
the  complete  termination  of  the  program 
in  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Bingham- 
ton,  N.Y.  I  am  sure  that  similar  catastro- 
phes would  occur  in  other  States. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  such  a  result  could 
occur  despite  the  unequivocal  intention 
of  the  supporters  of  this  bill.  The  bill's 
title  states  that  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
additional  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Every  Indication  was  that  the  amend- 
ments would  solely  provide  such  addi- 
tional assistance.  We  should  not  allow 
exactly  the  opposite  to  occur. 

The  problem  can  be  corrected  simply 
and  expeditiously.  Since  the  intent  of  the 
bill  is  to  increase  the  minimum  Federal 
reimbursement  for  free  lunches  from  40 
cents  to  45  cents,  with  additional  reim- 
bursement provided  to  schools  that  are 
especially  needy,  the  conference  report 
must  be  amended  to  insure  this  result. 

From  all  present  indications,  such  an 
amendment  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
aborting  the  will  of  Congress. 


For  these  resisons,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  conference  report  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  new 
House  language  dealing  with  the  esca- 
lator clause,  which  is  reported  by  the 
Senate  conferees  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  House  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  5. 

Before  the  matter  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sentence,  no 
such  special  assistance  factor  shall,  for  any 
State,  be  less  than  the  average  reimburse- 
ment paid  for  each  free  meal  (in  the  case  of 
the  special  assistance  factor  for  free 
lunches) ,  or  for  each  reduced-price  meal  (In 
the  case  of  the  special  assistance  factor  for 
reduced-price  Itmches)  in  such  State  under 
this  section  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1972." 

Although  this  amendment  will  not 
fully  insure  a  full  5 -cent  increase  in  the 
average  reimbursement  rate  for  all 
States  under  section  11  if  the  Depart- 
ment chooses  to  stick  to  its  prior  inter- 
pretation, it  will  eliminate  the  disastrous 
results  possible  from  an  actual  reduction 
in  section  11  Federal  funding  to  any 
State.  Under  the  amendment,  no  State 
will  receive  less  reimbursement  per  free 
lunch  or  per  reduced-price  lunch,  than 
it  received  last  year.  With  this  guaran- 
tee, plus  the  increased  funding  likely  in 
January  1974  when  the  first  adjustment 
pursuant  to  the  escalator  clause  takes 
effect,  our  school  systems  will  be  aided 
in  salvaging  their  school  lunch  progrsmis 
for  this  school  year. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  this 
amendment  in  no  way  alters  the  present 
wording  of  the  amendment  to  section  11 
guaranteeing  that  the  special  assistance 
factor  be  not  less  than  45  cents  for  free 
lunches  and  35  cents  for  reduced-price 
Ixmches  for  all  States  at  the  outset  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973.  It 
merely  insures  to  those  States  which  re- 
ceived greater  than  45  cents  and  35  cents 
average  reimbursement  last  year,  that 
they  will  not  receive  less  at  the  outset 
of  fiscal  1974. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  elemen- 
tary fairness,  Mr.  President,  we  have  pre- 
sented this  case  to  Senator  Allen.  He 
has  been  sympathetic,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  both  our  body  and  the  other 
body  will  see  fit  to  enact  this  amend- 
ment expeditiously. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
agreement  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
equity. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  history,  why  this 
amendment  Is  necessary.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  governing  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram, the  apportionment  of  school  lunch 
funds  is  made  to  the  various  States  based 
on  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  children 
In  that  State  from  ages  3  through  17 
coming  from  families  earning  $4,000  or 
less  bears  to  the  total  numt)er  of  such 
children  throughout  the  entire  country. 
That  would  be  an  apportionment  based 
on  a  theoretical  number  of  pupils  who 
might  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program;  so  that  If  fewer  than  that 
whole  number  participate,  the  State 
would  have  excess  funds  and  would  be 


able  actually  to  allocate  more  than  the^ 
minimum  that  is  provided — the  40  cents 
for  free  lunches  under  the  present  law 
and  the  45  cents  under  the  new  law  that 
we  hope  will  be  enacted. 

The  bill  that  was  introduced  In  the 
House  and  passed  there,  and  the  bill  that 
has  passed  in  the  Senate  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  conferees,  changes  that 
method  and  puts  it^;«ii-~a.^inerformance 
basis.  It  provides  that  the  amount  that 
goes  to  each  State  shall  be  45  cents  times 
the  actual  number  of  children  who  antic- 
ipate in  the  program  and  get  the  free 
lunches. 

Under  the  present  law,  it  is  provided 
that  each  school  shall  get  at  least  the 
40-cent  minimum  that  is  set  by  law,  but 
it  Is  also  provided  that  if  the  school  can- 
not furnish  a  free  meal  for  this  40  cents 
plus  the  other  funds  that  it  is  getting, 
then  that  particular  school  can  apply  to 
the  State  agency  for  more  funds,  and  if 
the  State  agency  approves  it,  then  the 
secretary  has  no  option  or  discretion  but 
to  pay  the  Increase. 

In  these  States  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  mentioned — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland — 
schools  in  those  States  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  provision  of  law  by 
going  to  State  agencies  and  saying,  "We 
have  got  to  have  more  funds;  we  cannot 
get  by  on  the  40  cents." 

So  as  a  result,  in  many  cases  those 
particular  schools  have  received  larger 
amounts,  up  to  as  much  as  50  cents  for 
each  free  limch.  That  would  be  added  to 
the  8  cents  for  every  lunch  of  every  sort, 
plus  7  cents  for  every  lunch  in  commodi- 
ties, so  that  by  now.  there  is  some  65 
cents  being  paid.  By  these  schools  hav- 
ing gotten  more  than  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum, it  makes  the  State  average,  then, 
nm  well  over  the  40  cents.  In  the  case  of 
New  ^rk,  I  believe  the  State  average  is 
46.5  cents,  the  average  throughout  the 
State  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches, 
the  amount  paid  toward  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  with  Federal  funds: 
New  Jersey,  45.8  cents;  Rhode  Island,  45.5 
cents:  and  Maryland  45.4  cents.  So,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  quite  obvious,  then,  that 
inasmuch  as  we  are  changing  from  this 
apportionment  method  based  on  the  ratio 
of  poor  children  in  th*  State  to  poor  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country,  as  we  are 
changing  from  that  to  a  method  of  pay- 
ing 45  cents  times  the  number  of  chil- 
dren actually  participating,  that  this 
particular  provision,-  that  is,  the  45 
cents,  would  give  the  States  I  have  men- 
tioned less.  So,  instead  of  being  relieved, 
they  would  get  less  hioney  under  that 
particular  section.       <i 

They  would  gain  under  section  4  and 
under  the  escalation  provision,  but  they 
would  lose  under  section  11  because  all 
that  section  provides  is  45  cents  times 
the  number  of  meals  actually  served. 

Under  the  law  to  l||e  enacted,  a  State 
can  vary  its  rates  of  J-eimbursement  in- 
side the  State.  They  would  get  45  cents 
times  the  number  of  meals  served,  but  if 
the  rural  areas  could  possibly  get  by 
with  42  cents  or  43  cents,  then  they  would 
be  able  to  give  mor^  in  the  urban  areas. 
But  the  average  has  got  to  be  45  cents. 

So  the  effect  of  the,  amendment  of  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  is 
that  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  the 
States  that  are  getting  somewhat  more 
than  they  would  get  under  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  be  enacted  would  continue  to 
get  that  amount.  They  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  loss.  They  would  at  least 
stand  still  under  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

It  does  seem  to  the  committee,  for 
whom  I  am  speaking  on  this  occaision, 
that  it  would  represent  equity  and  jus- 
tice to  agree  to  the  amendment,  and  then 
to  pass  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
same  and  send  it  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  point 
of  clarification? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  time  and 
trouble  in  looking  into  this  matter  and 
being  persuaded,  as  he  has  been,  as  to 
its  equity.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  so  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  not 
give  us  some  further  trouble,  that  this 
particular  proposition  applies  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  escalator?  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  losing  even  before 
this  applied  to  the  escalator  and  there- 
fore we  would  be  brought  up  to  parity 
and  then  the  escalator  would  apply  to  us 
as  to  everyone  else. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  question 
is,  would  the  escalator  apply  to  the  in- 
creased amount  or  only  to  the  45  cents. 
It  would  be  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  the  escalator 
would  apply  to  the  Increased  figure. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  been  able  to  work  this  matter  out 
as  he  has  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  joined  in  a  communication  and 
a  letter.  I  am  sure  It  was  our  Intent  to  see 
that  there  was  no  loss  in  the  revisions 
of  the  school  lunch  programs  to  the 
States,  and  now  the  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place  here  indicates,  I  think,  quite 
clearly,  what  we  want  to  see  done.  With 
this  change,  there  will  be  no  loss  to  any 
of  the  States  imder  the  revised  formula. 
The  hold  harmless  provision  is  fair  and 
just  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said,  the  escalator  provision  will  ap- 
ply to  the  larger  figure  under  the  hold 
harmless  provision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  good 
bill  here. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  had  to  com- 
promise some  of  the  features  out,  but 
my  judgment  is  that  it  will  help  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
cooperation  and  leadership  In  these 
matters. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  might  state  that  I  believe  we  are, 
under  this  new  bill,  closing  what  co^d 


well  have  been  a  dangerous  loophole  by 
having  the  provision  that  any  school 
that  can  show  they  cannot  get  by  with 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  pay- 
ing can  apply,  not  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment,  but  to  the  State  agency  for 
more  money.  I  do  not  think  any  school 
lunch  administrators  feel  they  can  really 
get  by  with  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying,  so  the  door  was  left  open 
for  any  school  in  the  country  to  come 
in  and  say  that  they  need  more  money. 
Under  the  provision  that  the  schools  in 
these  four  States  have  availed  them- 
selves of.  any  school  could  have  applied 
for  increased  funds  and  this  would  be 
an  open-end  kind  of  program.  But  the 
new  law  will  close  that  loophole,  and 
will  pay  to  each  State  45  cents  for  each 
free  lunch  served  and  then  allow  the 
State  to  apportion  the  funds  among  the 
schools  in  the  State.  But  In  the  case 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Maryland,  the  statewide  average  re- 
imbursement was  already  more  than  45 
cents. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
from  Alabama.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey ),  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  a 
fine  attitude  and  for  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distlngiiished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  an  amendment  which  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

The  conference  report  on  the  national 
school  limch  program  amendments  now 
before  us  represents  commendably 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  a  problem  which  has  reached 
almost  crisis  proportions  in  some  States. 
The  sharp  Increases  in  food  costs,  with- 
out an  increase  in  Federal  subsidies,  have 
placed  the  various  school  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs  in  many  States  in  a 
precarious  situation.  Many  have  been 
threatened  with  termination. 

The  intent  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  is  clear.  We  intend  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  that  States  would 
receive  for  each  of  the  programs. 

However,  the  actual  language  of  the 
bill  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  sub- 
sidy payments  for  the  free  limch  pro- 
gram for  especially  needy  students  in 
four  States.  One  of  these  States  would 
be  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  travesty 
if  this  were  allowed  to  happen.  In  these 
States  we  would  be  penalizing  the  one 
group  of  children  who  are  least  likely 
to  obtain  a  balanced,  nutritious  meal 
from  any  other  source  but  the  school 
lunch. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  this 
happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate concurs  in  the  House  amendment 
to  Senate  amendment  niombered  5  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  Senate  will  consider  the  next  two 
amendments  In  disagreement. 

The  two  amendments  in  disagreement 
areas  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, Insert : 

COMPREHENSIVE      STVDY      OF     BENCFrTS     OF 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
phrenslve  study  to  determine  If  the  bene- 
fits of  programs  carried  out  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  are  accruing  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  to  aU  of  the  nation's  school 
children,  Including  a  study  to  determine  If 
those  most  In  need  are  receiving  free  lunches, 
and  to  determtae  If  significant  regional  cost 
differentials  exist  In  Alaska  and  other  States 
so  as  to  require  additional  reimbursement. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  his  fllndlngs,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  additional  legislation, 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  June  30,  1974. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  *he  National  Advi- 
sory CouncU  on  Child  Nutrition,  and  In- 
terested professional  organizations  or  m- 
dlvlduals  In  the  field  of  chUd  care  and  nutri- 
tion. Alternatives  to  the  present  structure. 
Including  but  not  Umlted  to  the  universal 
feeding  program,  shall  be  Included  in  the 
study. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  6.  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  (as) . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  cwi- 
currence  in  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  13  and  14. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  action  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  offered  con- 
cerned the  cost  differentials  in  Alaska 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  kindness  in  pursuing  the 
matter  and  requiring  that  the  Secretary 
report  his  findings  concerning  the  differ- 
entials in  Alaska  regarding  the  free 
lunches  and  the  free  meals.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question  about  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
just  offered. 

As  I  imderstand  that  amendment,  It 
requires  that  the  State  reimbursement — 
the  moneys  actually  paid  in  1972  will  be 
guaranteed  and  the  States  will  be  held 
harmless — that  is,  the  amount  the  States 
actually  paid  for  the  lunches.  So  it  is 
the  amovmt,  the  amount  they  were  to  be 
reimbursed  for  under  the  formula,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  that  applies  to  is 
the  amounts  which  the  particular  schools 
have  received  under  section  11,  the  free 
lunch  payment,  which  is  presently  40 
cents,  and  which  we  are  changing  it  to 
45  cents. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  law,  the  schools 
would  come  in  and  show  to  the  State 
agency  that  they  could  not  get  by  on  40 
cents,  and  then  If  the  State  agency  so 
certified,  the  Secretary  would  have  to 
pay  an  additional  amount.  What  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  provided  was  that  if  the  statewide 
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average  reimbursement  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  was  over  45  cents 
during  the  last  school  year,  the  State 
would  receive  this  same  average  reim- 
bursement imder  the  formula  of  the  act. 
In  New  York,  the  average  amount  paid 
to  all  schools  in  the  State  imder  section 
11  for  the  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
was  46.5  cents.  So,  obviously,  raising  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  45  cents  would  not  help  them.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  saves  them  harmless  and  carries 
over  to  the  new  law  their  46.5  cents,  and 
in  the  other  three  States,  slightly  less. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  leads  me  to  my 
question.  Does  that  solve  the  problem  for 
those  of  us  who  have  the  high  cost  dif- 
ferential, where  they  in  fact  paid  more 
under  the  old  law  or  this  law? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  new  law,  the 
only  relief  is  that  inside  the  State,  the 
State  would  have  a  right  to  apportion 
the  money.  If  in  south  Alaska  the  cost 
was  less  than  in  north  Alaska,  they  could 
possibly  give  50  cents  in  north  Alaska 
and  only  40  cents  in  south  Alaska.  The 
statewide  average  would  be  Umited  to 
the  45  cents. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  still  has  to  average 
45  cents,  but  what  about  the  hold  harm- 
less position?  What  if  in  fact  it  was  aver- 
aging 65  cents  before  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  was  averaging  65 
cents? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  State  of  Alaska. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  said  New 
York  was  averaging  46.5  cents.  What  if 
ours  is  considerably  more  than  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  so,  Alaska  would  be 
protected,  if  Alaska  received  that  from 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  know 
that  Alaska  was  getting  that  much  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Possibly,  It 
came  from  the  State  or  the  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  was  a  change  in 
the  eligibility  beginning  July  1,  1973. 
This  was  our  problem.  That  was  under 
the  eligibility  factor  starting  July  1,  1972. 
As  I  understand,  in  that  year  we  were 
held  harmless,  and  we  will  not  receive 
less  than  we  received  under  the  formula 
that  was  applied  in  that  1  fiscal  year, 
July  1, 1972,  to  June  30,  1973.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  State  average  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  under  what  it  was 
in  1972.  from  this  particular  section 
money — in  other  words,  for  free  lunches 
and  reduced  price. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  know  that  he  fought  hard  to 
keep  our  Alaska  amendment  in  the  bill. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  report  will  sub- 
stantiate these  substantial  cost  differen- 
tials in  the  free  lunches.  I  believe  that 
the  schools  which  are  obligated  under 
Federal  law  to  pay  should  receive  full  re- 
imbursement for  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements, and  the  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  should  not  apply  in  the  Federal 
school  districts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank -4he  Senator. 


SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
404,  S.  2013. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byro)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2013)  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
14,  1936  (43  U.S.C.  869),  pertaining  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  strike  out: 

That  (a)  section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  June 
14,  1926  (43  U.S.C.  869),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Conveyances  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  any  calendar  year  for  recreational 
purposes  to  any  State  or  the  State  park 
agency  or  any  other  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  State  park  system  of  such 
state  designated  by  the  governor  of  that 
State  as  its  sole  representative  for  accept- 
ance of  lands  under  this  provision,  to  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  to  any 
nonprofit  corporation  or  nonprofit  associa- 
tion, shall  be  made  without  limitation  as  to 
cu;reage.  Conveyances  so  made  In  any  one 
calendar  year  for  public  purposes  other  than 
recreation  shall  be  limited  as  follows: 

"(1)  To  any  State  or  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  for  any  one  program,  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres. 

"(2)  To  any  polUlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

"(3)  To  any  nonprofit  corporation  or  non- 
profit association,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

That  (a)  section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  14, 
1926,  (44  Stat.  741,  as  amended,  43  U.S.C. 
869(b)    (1970) ),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

And,  on  page  2,  after  line  17,  strike 
out: 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "classified," 
the  following:  "and  conveyances  of  such  land 
for  recreational  purposes  shall  be  made  with- 
out monetary  consideration,  while  convey- 
ances for  any  other  purpose  shall  be  made". 

And,  In  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  words  "except  that  leases  of 
such  lands  for  recreational  purposes  shall  be 
made  without  monetary  consideration"; 
after  the  words  "reasonable  annual  rental". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1926  (43 
U.S.C.  869),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Conveyances  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  any  calendar  yecw  for  recreational  pur- 
poses to  any  State  or  the  State  park  agency 
or  any  other  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  State  park  system  of  such  State  desig- 
nated by  the  Oovernor  of  that  State  as  Its 
Bole  representative  for  acceptance  of  lands 
under  this  provision,  to  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  or  to  any  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  nonprofit  association,  shall  be  made 
without  limitation  as  to  acreage.  Convey- 
ances so  made  In  any  one  calendar  year 
for  public  purposes  other  than  recreation 
shall  be  limited  as  follows : 

"(1)    To  any  State  or  agency  or   Instru- 


mentality thereof,  for  any  one  program,  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres. 

"  (2)  To  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

"(3)  To  any  nonprofit  corporation  or  non- 
profit association,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres." 

That  (a)  secUon  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  14, 
1926.  (44  Stat.  741,  as  amended,  43  VS.C. 
869(b)    (1970)),  U  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "historic- 
monument  purposes"  the  following:  "or 
recreational  purpoeee". 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "claaslfled,"  the 
following:  "and  conveyances  of  such  land  for 
recreational  purposes  shall  be  made  without 
monetary  consideration,  whUe  conveyances 
for  any  other  purpose  shall  be  made". 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  words  "except  that  leasee  of  such 
lands  for  recreational  purposes  shall  be  made 
without  monetary  consideration";  after  the 
words  "reasonable  annual  rental". 

The  amendments  w^re  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  b9  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi^Grif- 
FiN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 
PREVENTION  ACT  AMENDMENTS- 
CONFERENCE  REPbRT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  submit  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  S.  607 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griftin).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  607) 
to  amend  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  25,  1973; 
at  pp.  31324-31326.) 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
measures  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  Federal  support  for  childhood  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  programs. 

First.  It  authorizes  $63  million  per 
year,  for  2  years,  to  screen,  test,  and  to 
conduct  research  on  the  problems  of 
lesid-based  paint  poisoning.  Probably 
this  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  legislation  because  these  funds  can 
be  used  to  continue  the  vital  struggle 
against  the  ravaging  effects  of  this  tragic 
childhood  malady.  Doctors  estimate  that 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  kills  200  chil- 
dren each  year  and  12,000  to  14,000  chil- 
dren are  stricken  with  the  disease  each 
year. 

Medical  technology  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  cure  childhood  lead  poisoning, 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  continuation 
of  this  program  is  fully  deserved.  But 
scientific  technology  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  disease. 

Ideally,  lead  poisoning  caused  by  paints 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  lead-free 
paints. 

Second.  The  legislation  approved  by 
the  conferees  limits  the  lead  content  of 
interior  paint  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
imtil  December  31,  1974. 

After  that  date,  such  paints  should 
contain  no  more  than  .06-percent  lead, 
pending  study  results  compiled  by  the 
Consumer  Produce  Safety  Commission. 
Ongoing  research  and  study  projects  are 
also  authorized  by  this  legislation  to 
determine  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
methods  to  remove  lead-based  paint  sur- 
faces from  exposure  in  residences  of 
young  children. 

Members  of  the  paint  industry  ex- 
pressed the  need  to  maintain  uniform 
standards  in  paint  manufacture  across 
the  country.  They  believed  that  a  Federal 
preemption  clause  would  prevent  a  pro- 
liferation of  varying  lead  levels  enacted 
by  State  and  local  jurisdictions.  For  that 
reason  conferees  agreed  upon  a  provision 
to  prohibit  the  enactment  of  lead  levels 
exceeding  that  contained  in  the  Federal 
statutes. 

It  is  believed  that  this  preemption  pro- 
vision will  establish  a  clear  nationwide 
standard  that  can  be  helpful  for  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conference 
report  on  S.  607  covers  a  significant 
piece  of  health  legislation  that  will  con- 
tinue a  very  important  health  service. 
For  that  reason,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PELL  AND  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Thursday,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  recognition  of  Senator 
Pell,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUMPTION  OF  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resiunption  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SELECTION  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  Members  of  Congress  know  from 
material  previously  sent  to  them,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1972,  ordered  the  formation  of  a 
DNC  Commission  on  the  Method  of  Se- 
lection of  the  Democratic  Nominee  for 
Vice  President. 

Mrs.  Jean  Westwood,  then  the  party 
chairman,  requested  that  I  serve  as 
chairman  of  this  commission,  and  our 
present  chairman,  Robert  Strauss,  con- 
firmed this  request  when  he  took  oflBce. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Kirkpatrlck,  professor  of 
government  at  Georgetown  University, 
was  named  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Members  of  the  commission  were 
named  last  spring.  On  June  20,  1973,  the 
commission  held  an  organizational  meet- 
ing m  Washington,  D.C.  and  appointed 
an  executive  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
resolution  creating  this  commission  of 
the  DNC  and  a  list,  by  State,  of  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Acting  under  the 
authority  granted  by  the  commission, 
the  executive  committee  has  carried  out 
an  extensive  program  for  soliciting  views 
of  interested  persons  on  the  question  of 
the  Vice-Presidential  selection  process. 
In  order  to  secure  maximum  participa- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested,  we  have 
relied  primarily  on  written  communica- 
tions to  invite  statements  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  have  therefore  been  directly  in 
touch  with  Governors.  U.S.  Senators, 
U.S.  Representatives,  mayors,  and  State 
legislators. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  in  touch  by 
mall  with  State  chairmen.  State  vice 
chairmen.  National  committeemen  and 
committeewomen.  county  chairmen. 
Democratic  youth  leaders,  and  1972 
Democratic  National  Convention  dele- 
gates. 


We  have  also  been  in  touch  by  mail, 
or  by  published  announcements,  with  the 
officers  or  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Political  Women's  Caucus 
the  National  Organization  of  Women 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Com- 
mittee on  PoUtical  Education  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority' 
Common  Cause,  and  others. 

In  the  case  of  public  and  party  offi- 
cials, of  course,  our  correspondence  has 
been  mainly  with  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  many  other  cases,  how- 
ever, we  have  sought  the  views  of  in- 
terested groups  or  persons  regardless  of 
party  afBliation. 

While  we  have  not  attempted  to  rely 
on  public  hearings,  the  Commission  au- 
thorized the  holding  of  special  hearings 
where  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  of  State  hearings  when 
sought  and  organized  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission  from  that  State  A 
very  useful  hearing  was  held,  therefore 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  September  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion in  New  Orieans.  In  addition.  Com- 
mission members  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  have  held  hearings 
of  their  own,  which  have  also  contributed 
importantly  to  our  official  record. 

On  October  5,  we  announced  the  plan 
of  the  Commission  to  hold  one  day  of 
hearings  on  November  7  in  Washington, 
DC.  Although  subsequent  events  may 
lead  to  hearings,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Hcuse  Judiciary  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President,  we  have  de- 
termined that  it  is  necessary  and  useful 
for  the  DNC  Commission  to  go  ahead 
with  its  planned  hearing  because  of  the 
DNCs  requirement  that  we  submit  a  final 
report  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  the 
importance  of  the  Vice  Presidential  selec- 
tion process  generally.  The  DNC  Com- 
mission hearing  will  be  held  on  Capitol 
Hill,  in  a  room  to  be  announced,  at  10 
a.m.  on  November  7,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  this  notice  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  this  hear- 
ing, even  though  it  is  a  Democratic  Party 
hearing,  so  that  interested  Senators  and 
Representatives  may  have  an  opportim- 
ity  to  submit  a  written  statement  if  they 
desire.  A  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  already  submitted,  in.  response 
to  our  earlier  correspondence,  statements 
of  their  views  in  writing.  These  will  be 
made  available  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mission I  hope  other  Interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  not  done  so 
however,  will  let  us  have  their  views  in 
writing.  I  regret  that  available  time  will 
not  permit  us  to  invite  verbal  testimony 
from  Members  of  Congress  other  than 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  already  invited  and 
from  the  announced  candidates  for  Vice 
President  in  1972. 

Other  Interested  parties  who  see  this 
notice  and  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment to  the  Commission,  of  course  are 
welcome  to  do  so.  All  submissions  should 
be  directed  to: 

The  Commission  on  Vice  Presidential  Se- 
lection. Democratic  National  Committee,  1626 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washlnjrton. 
DC.  20036 
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Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  useful  simimary  of  current  proposals 
on  this  question  prepared  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art Eizenstat,  an  attorney  from  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  who  is  serving  as  counsel  to 
the  executive  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit    1 

AucnsT   9,    1972. 
aBSOLtmoN:  rcrruKE  method  of  selection  of 

DEMOCRATIC  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 

"Whereas,  five  of  our  last  ten  Presidents 
either  have  died  in  office  or  have  been  so  dis- 
abled for  substantial  periods  of  time  as  to  be 
unable  to  personally  conduct  the  affairs  of 
such  office:  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  traditional  for  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didate in  nominating  the  Party's  candidate 
for  Vice  President;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  usual  wis- 
dom and  good  faith  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didate in  making  such  recommendation,  and 
because  of  the  clear  possibility  that  the  Vice 
President  may  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  It 
is  believed  that  the  nomination  for  Vice 
President  should  be  made  by  the  Convention 
only  after  careful  study  by  the  certified  dele- 
gates, and  that  new  procedural  rules  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  such  end: 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  shall  appoint,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  Chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  a  Commission  on  the  Method  of  Se- 
lection of  the  Democratic  Nominee  for  Vice 
President,  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  shall  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  for  quarters,  staff  and  coun- 
sel as  may  reasonably  be  requested  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Commission,  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Commission 
shall  conduct  such  hearings  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  and  shall  file  a  Re- 
port containing  its  recommendations  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  no  later  than 
January  1.  1974,  and  that  the  Report,  with 
any  revisions  deemed  advisable  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  shall  become  part 
of  the  Temporary  Procedural  Rules  of  the 
1976  Democratic  National  Convention." 
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Memorandum 
To  Vice  Presidential  Selection  Commission. 
From  Stu  Eizenstat,  Member  and  Co-Counsel 

of  Commission. 
Re    Alternative    Possibilities    of    Vice    Presi- 
dential Selection. 

WhUe  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of  ways 
In  which  the  Democratic  Party  can  select 
its  Vice  Presidential  nominee,  when  analyzed 
these  fall  into  certain  general  categories. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  It  might  help  focus 
our  thinking  and  analysis  if  I  attempted  to 
set  out  the  various  alternatives  along  with 
some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each. 

In  discussing  the  pros  and  con ;  of  the  dif- 
ferent alternatives  I  do  not  seek  to  assert 
any  preferences  for  a  specific  alternative. 
Nor  do  I  profess  to  believe  my  listing  of 
alternatives  is  exclusive. 

I  have  consciously  not  mentioned  any  pro- 
posals to  abolish  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent since  this  does  not  apt>ear  to  be  within 
the  mandate  of  this  Commission. 

A.     PRESENT     method     OP     SELECTION     OF     VICE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 

Under  the  current  Democratic  Conven- 
tion Rules,  the  selection  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee  is  left  to  the  Democratic 
Convention,  which  Is  to  coEMuct  the  nomina- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the 
selection  of  the  Presidential  nominee,  except 
that  there  must  be  at  least  a  twelve  hoxir  in- 
terval between  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  and  the  opening  of  nqpilna- 
tlons  for  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  and 
a  request  to  nominate  must  be  filed  not  later 
than  three  hours  before  the  scheduled  open- 
ing of  the  nomination  for  the  Vice  President. 
Normally,  the  Convention  procedure  dictates 
that  a  platform  is  chosen  first,  with  Presiden- 
tial and  Vice  Presidential  balloting  following 
on  successive  nights,  and  with  acceptance 
speeches  thereafter. 

It  has  been  the  general  tradition,  at  least 
for  the  last  three  decades  (except  for  1966), 
for  the  Preildentlal  nominee  to  select  a  run- 
ning mate  the  night  of  his  ovim  nomination 
or  the  morning  thereafter  and  present  it  to 
the  Convention,  which  approves  the  selec- 
tion the  night  Immediately  following  the 
Presidential  nomination. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  The  current  method  has  produced 
generally  good  Vice  Presidential  nominees 
in  recent  years. 

(b)  The    Presidential    nominee    Is    given 
the  exclusive  power  to  choose  a  person  who 
he    feels    wUl    strengthen    his    ticket    an^ 
with  whom,  presumably,  he  believes  he  can 
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live.  Since  It  Is  the  President  who  must 
delineate  his  Vice-President's  duties,  he 
should  have  a  preeminent  voice  In  his 
selection. 

(c)  The  Convention  has  at  least  the  for- 
mal right  to  reject  the  Presidential  nominee's 
candidate  for  Vice  President  If  the  person  Is 
particularly  unacceptable.  The  1972  Conven- 
tion results  show  that  Democratic  Conven- 
tions may  be  beginning  to  realize  their  the- 
oretical Independence  since  candidates  other 
than  the  Presidential  nominee's  candidate  re- 
ceived some  40%  of  the  total  vote  for  Vice 
President. 

(d)  The  Presidential  nominee  has  a  com- 
plete, unrestricted  list  of  potential  Vice  Pres- 
idential candidates  from  which  to  choose. 

(e)  Since  the  Presidential  nominee  will 
generally,  though  not  always,  pick  someone 
who  Is  at  least  In  general  agreement  with 
him  on  fundamental  prtneiples  (though  not 
necessarily,  e.g.  Roosevelt  and  Garner) ,  there 
will  be  a  continuity  of  leadership  on  general 
precepts  If  the  Vice  President  assumes  the 
office  of  Presidency.  Moreover,  the  wishes  of 
the  Ideological  majority  which  elected  the 
ticket  will  not  be  thwarted  completely  if  the 
Vice  President  becomes  President — again,  as- 
suming the  Presidential  nominee  will  nor- 
mally select  someone  with  whom  be  Is  In  gen- 
eral Ideological  agreement. 

2.   Disadvantages: 

(a)  There  Is  no  formalized  consultative 
procedure  to  Insure  that  In  making  his  se- 
lection of  a  running  mate,  the  Presidential 
nominee  will  touch  base  with  a  cross-section 
of  the  Party  leadership  to  choose  a  broadly 
acceptable  person.  This  absence  of  a  formal 
consultative  procees  may  breed  an  Insecurity 
about  the  actual  outcome  of  the  decision  In 
the  public's  mind. 

(b)  The  time  pressure  of  choosing  a  run- 
ning mate  the  night  of  or  the  morning  after 
the  Presidential  nominee's  own  selection  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  mlsjudgments : 

(I)  In  most  circumstances  all  the  energies 
and  attentions  of  the  new  Presidential 
nominee  will  have  been  riveted  on  his  own 
selection; 

(II)  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  after 
the  brutal  run  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion occvir  at  the  very  time  when  the  nominee 
must  make  his  first  crucial  decision — selec- 
tion of  his  running  mate; 

(III)  time  pressures  are  Increased  by  the 
need  to  make  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee's 
choice  public  at  the  earliest  point,  and  these 
pressures  may  Impede  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  best  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

(c)  There  Is  no  real  public  or  delegate  in- 
put Into  the  selection  of  the  person  who 
could  occupy  the  second  most  powerful  office 
In  the  nation.  If  elected.  This  Is  a  partlc- 
xilarly  serloiis  concern  In  light  of  the  num- 
ber of  recent  Vice  Presidents  who  have  as- 
sumed the  office  of  the  Presidency  due  to  the 
deatrfof  the  President.  It  is  unvisual  that  the 
person  who  stands  only  a  heartbeat  from 
the  Presidency  should  be  selected  without 
the  kind  of  public  scrutiny  that  goes  Into  the 
selection  of  a  Presidential  candidate  for  the 
Party. 

B.   ALTEBNATIVK   METHODS  OF   SELECTION  OF  VICE 
PBE8IDENTIAI,    NOMINEE 

/.  Provide  for  separate  election  of  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee 
There  are  a  variety  of  methods  which  have 
been  suggested  having  their  central  theme 
the  selection  of  a  Vice  Presidential  nominee 
In  much  the  same  way  as  the  Party's  Presi- 
dential nominee  Is  now  chosen. 

( 1 )  Separate  Vice  Presidential  Primaries  and 
Conventions 
Persons  wishing  to  be  selected  as  the 
Party's  Vice  Presidential  nominee  would 
enter  prlmarlee  and  conventions  In  states 
of  their  choice  trying  to  build  public  sup- 
port and  delegate  commitment  to  their  can- 
didacy. While  this  method  would  not  pre- 


clude the  Presidential  nominee  from  trying 
to  Influence  the  choice  of  his  running  mate, 
the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  could  well  have 
the  necessary  binding  delegate  commitments 
through  the  delegate  selection  process  In 
the  various  states  to  have  his  nomination 
assured  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  top 
of  the  ticket. 

(2)  Simultaneous  National  Presidential  and 

Vice  P>resldentlal  Primaries 
A  variation  on  this  theme  would  be  to 
have  national  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential primaries  held  simultaneously,  with 
the  Party's  ticket  being  selected  from  the 
winner  In  each  primary,  with  the  Democratic 
Convention  simply  ratifying  the  results  of 
the  primary. 

(3)  National    Primary   with   Runner-up    as 

Vice  President 

Governor   Peabody   has   suggested    at   one 
time  a  national  primary  In  which  each  voter 
would  have  two  votes,  with  the  runner-up 
becoming  the  vlce-presldentlal  nominee. 
(4)  Complete  Separation 

Separation  of  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  has  been  suggested  by 
electing  the  Vice  President  duhng  the  mid- 
term elections  rather  than  at  the  same  time 
as  the  President. 
(6)  Rules  Prohibiting  Overlap  In  Candidates 

It  has  been  suggested  that  anyone  placed 
in  nomination  for  the  Presidency  be  barred 
from  consideration  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 
In  order  to  elevate  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Presidency. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  The  Importance  of  the  office  of  Vice 
President  might  be  elevated  in  the  public's 
mind  since  people  would  be  running  directly 
for  the  office  and  the  public  would  have 
to  make  a  choice  specifically  for  that  office. 
In  the  general  election,  few  voters  focus 
attention  on  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 
Such  a  pregeneral  election  selection  proc- 
ess for  the  second  man  on  the  ticket  might 
help  voters  look  at  the  ticket  as  a  whole. 

(b)  The  public  would  have  a  more  direct 
voice  In  choosing  the  person  who  could  po- 
tentially ascend  to  the  Presidency  at  any 
moment.  Since  1944.  two  Vice  Presidents 
have  become  President  during  the  Presi- 
dent's term  of  office  (Triman  and  Johnson), 
another  was  Vice  President  during  a  serious 
Illness  of  the  President  (Nixon),  and  yet 
another  Vice  President's  President  died 
shortly  after  what  could  have  been  his  sec- 
ond full  term  In  office  (Humphrey) .  The 
public  and/or  the  delegates  they  select  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  should  have  a 
more  substantive  voice  In  the  selection  of 
a  Vice  President  for  this  reason,  even  though 
his  duties  while  In  office  may  not  be  that 
crucial. 

(c)  Selection  of  a  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
inee In  this  manner,  made  openly  and  pub- 
licly, and  the  problems  of  one  man.  the 
Presidential  nominee,  making  a  hasty  choice 
under  enormous  time  pressures,  would  be 
eliminated.  This  would  also  Incresise  con- 
fidence In  the  decision  making  process  for 
the  Vice  Presidential  nominee. 

(d)  Twenty-seven  States  provide  for  the 
separate  elections  of  their  top  two  execu- 
tives— governor  and  lieutenant  governor — 
and  thus  precedent  exists. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  Any  system  under  which  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  the  Democratic  Party 
was  chosen  In  separate  primaries  would 
necessitate  considerable  change  In  most  State 
laws  and  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  Im- 
plement. 

(b)  Candidates  would  be  forced  Into  an 
early  choice  between  running  for  the  Vice 
Presidential  or  Presidential  nomination, 
thereby  p>erhaps  eliminating  many  persons 
from  the  Presidential  race  who  were  not  well 
known  Initially,  but  who  might  have  picked 
up    support    after    early    primaries.     [This 


would  not  be  the  case  with  the  runner-up 
method  suggested  by  Governor  Peabody,  but 
there  would  be  no  assurance  the  runner-up 
would  want  or  accept  the  second  spot  ] . 

(c)  Conversely,  most  qualified  Democratic 
Party  leaders  would  want  to  vie  for  the  Pres- 
idential nomination,  therefore  potentially 
leaving  the  Vice  Presidential  race  open  to 
men  of  lesser  capabilities  who  could  wrap 
up  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination  prac- 
tically by  default. 

(d)  Any  system  under  which  the  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Party  Is  chosen 
Independently  from  the  Presidential  candi- 
date contains  butld-ln  problems  of  Preslden- 
tlal-Vlce  Presidential  Incompatibility.  The 
12th  and  20th  Amendments  seem  to  Indi- 
cate a  desire  to  achieve  a  situation  In  whldi 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are  chosen 
as  a  team  In  the  general  election — a  desire 
which  should  be  carried  Into  the  nomination 
process.  The  possibility  of  an  Aaron  Burr- 
Jefferson  situation  In  which  Burr,  as  Vice 
President  sought  to  undermine  the  President, 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  Is  humanly 
possible. 

(e)  The  25th  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  provides,  In  essence,  that 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
should  be  filled  by  a  man  or  woman  selected 
by  the  President  with  the.  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  each  House  of  Congress.  Thus, 
the  President  Is  given  a  strong  say-so  In  the 
selection  of  a  Vice  President. 

Therefore,  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  so 
little  say-so  over  the  man  who  will  be  his 
running  mate. 

(f )  The  fact  that  Governors  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governors  are  chosen  separately  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  Is  Irrelevant  at'a  Fed- 
eral level.  The  Constitutional  history  of  the 
federal  government  Indicates  the  dangers  of 
a  warring  President  and  Vice  President- 
something  far  more  dangerous  than  opposing 
Governors  and  Lieutenant  Governors  at  th« 
State  level. 

Moreover,  a  Lleutensmt  Governor  who  Is 
openly  antagonistic  to  the  Governor  can  make 
life  difficult  for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State  and  severely  hamper  his  activities.  This 
cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  federal  level. 

(g)  The  suggestion  that  no  one  placed 
In  nomination  for  the  Presidency  could  be 
considered  for  the  Vice  Presidency  would 
eliminate  perhaps  the  most  highly  qualified 
persons  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  would 
also  permit  a  political  enemy  of  a  person 
aspiring  to  the  Vice  Presidential  nomina- 
tion to  nominate  him  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  thus  eliminating  him  from  con- 
sideration as  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

(h)  A  specific  disadvantage  of  making  the 
runner-up  in  a  national  primary  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  is  that  it  would  frs- 
quently  result  In  a  Vice  Presidential  nominee 
with  an  entirely  different  constituency  from 
the  Presidential  nominee  (e.g.  Wallace  and 
McQovern  might  have  been  the  result  In 
1972),  potentially  leading  to  bitter  enemies 
running  together  In  the  general  election  and 
governing  together.  Also,  such  a  system  would 
require  concurrent  action  by  the  Republican 
Party  and  would  necessitate  Congressional 
action  and  public  financing,  thus  being  dif- 
ficult to  Implement. 
//.  Slates  in  primaries:  Running  as  a  team 

Some  persons  have  suggested  that  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  announce  his  running 
mate  when  he  announces  his  own  candidacy 
and  that  the  two  run  as  a  team  or  ticket  in 
the  various  State  primaries  and  conventions. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  Such  a  system  would  focus  attention 
on  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  at  an  early 
stage  and  thus  help  insure  that  a  man  ot 
high  quality  was  chosen  for  the  position. 

(b)  Such  an  early  choice  would  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Presidency. 
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(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  Presidential  hope- 
ful would  be  tested  at  an  early  stage  by  the 
quality  of  the  running  mate  he  chose. 

(d)  The  voters  would  have  an  early  Input 
Into  selection  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
inee. 

(e)  Presidential — Vice  Presidential  com- 
patability  would  be  likely. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  This  method  would  effectively  elim- 
inate all  Presidential  hopefuls  from  the  Vice 
Presidential  race  since  a  decision  would  have 
to  be  made  at  an  early  stage  as  to  whether 
to  r\m  on  a  ticket  with  a  Presidential  hope- 
tvX.  Many  of  the  best  qualified  persons  might 
thus  be  unable  to  secure  the  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  Pew  persons  with  any  Im- 
mediate Presidential  ambition  would  be  will- 
tag  to  settle  for  the  second  spot  at  such  an 
early  period. 

(b)  Voters  In  the  primaries  and  delegates 
to  the  various  State  Conventions  would  still 
largely  support  "one  team"  over  another  be- 
cause of  the  Presidential  hopeful  rather  than 
his  running  mate.  Therefore,  In  many  ways, 
this  method  of  selection  of  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nominee  would  reduce  Input  Into  the  se- 
lection system.  The  Presidential  hopeful 
would  simply  be  handplcklng  a  nmnlng  mate 
at  an  early  point  In  time  and  might  win  de- 
spite a  poor  choice  as  running  mate. 

(c)  Conversely,  a  good  Presidential  candi- 
date might  lose  In  the  primaries  or  State 
conventions  because  his  early  choice  of  a 
running  mate  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake. 
So,  too,  an  excellent  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate might  never  secure  the  nomination 
because  he  Joined  with  an  unsuccessful  Pres- 
idential hopeful. 

(d)  This  system.  In  order  to  be  workable, 
would  require  substantial  changes  In  State 
laws  and,  perhaps,  concurrent  action  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

///.  Altering  the  method  of  selecting  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  but  maintaining  the 
essential  convention  system 

There  are  various  suggestions  designed  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  current  problems  with 
the  selection  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee 
as  discussed  In  Part  A  above,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  essence  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

(1)  Open  Convention  for  Vice  Presidential 

Nominee 
In  1966,  the  Democratic  Party's  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  Adlal  Stevenson,  left  the  choice 
of  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  completely 
up  to  the  Convention,  without  tapping  his 
favorite.  A  spirited  race  ensued  between  Sen- 
ators Kefauver  and  Kennedy. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  This  system  would  add  excitement  to 
the  Convention. 

(b)  It  would  help  focus  attention  on  the 
Vice  PresldenUal  candidates. 

(c)  This  system  would  be  more  democratic 
than  the  present  method  and  would  give  del- 
egates to  the  Convention,  representing  Dem- 
ocratic voters  in  their  home  States,  the  op- 
portunity to  directly  choose  a  Vice  President. 
It  would  end  the  virtual  one  domination  by 
the  Presidential  candidate. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  It  would  be  difficult  to  structure  such 
a  system  to  truly  insxu-e  that  the  Presidential 
nominee  did  not  exert  his  authority  over  the 
selection,  since  the  compulsion  to  do  so 
would  be  enormous.  Cynicism  over  the  "open- 
ness" of  the  selection  process  would  therefore 
be  grei^t,  particularly  In  light  of  the  obvious 
power  the  Presidential  nominee  would  have 
over  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 

(b)  If  the  select  process  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  entirely  open  to  the  Convention, 
the  threat  would  exist  that  the  Convention 
could  choose  someone  ideologically  or  per- 
sonally incompatible  with  the  Presidential 
nominee. 

(c)  Since  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee 
would  owe  nothing  to  the  Presidential  nom- 


inee Insofar  as  his  nomination  was  con- 
cerned. It  might  be  more  difficult  to  coordi- 
nate their  general  election  campaigns,  and, 
once  elected,  the  Vice  President  might  open- 
ly oppose  the  President. 

(d)  Party  splits  might  be  exacerbated  by  a 
second,  perhaps  bitter  fight,  following  the 
Presidential  floor  fight. 

(2)  Partially  Of>en  Convention:  Presidential 
Nominee  Provides  a  List  After  His  Nomi- 
nation 

Professor  James  MacOregor  Burns  has 
suggested  a  partially  open  convention  sys- 
tem for  sel«ctlon  of  a  Vice  President  nomi- 
nee, under  which  the  Democratic  Convention 
would  select  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
from  a  list  of  three  or  four  names  submitted 
to  the  Convention  by  the  Presidential 
nominee. 

1.  Advantages:  (a)  This  method  provides  a 
nice  compromise  between  a  totally  open  Con- 
vention, with  the  disadvantages  discussed 
above  (principally,  the  potential  Incompa- 
tlbUlty  between  the  Vice  Presidential  and 
Presidential  candidates) ,  and  the  present 
method  of  giving  the  Presidential  nominee 
himself  virtually  complete  say-so  over  his 
running  mate,  with  the  disadvantages  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

Thus,  the  Convention  does  have  a  signifi- 
cant voice  in  the  selection  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Presidential  nominee  would  have 
the  right  to  choose  a  list  of  persons  he  had 
reason  to  believe  would  be  personally  and 
politically  compatible  with  him  and  who 
might  be  responsive  to  the  same  constituency 
which  voted.  In  effect,  for  the  President. 

(b)  If  the  list  of  persons  could  be  sub- 
mitted after  the  Presidential  candidate  had 
been  chosen,  the  Presidential  nominee  would 
have  an  unrestricted  list  of  persons  from 
whom  his  list  could  be  drawn.      * 

2.  Disadvantages:  (a)  Unless  certain  other 
changes  were  adopted  as  well,  many  of  the 
same  problems  plaguing  the  present  Conven- 
tion system  would  continue  to  exist.  Thus, 
there  would  still  be  no  formalized  procedure 
to  Insure  that  the  Presidential  nominee  ob- 
tained Input  from  a  broad  croes-sectlon  of 
the  Party;  and,  the  time  pressure  of  choosing 
a  list  of  persons  would  lmp>ose  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  selection  of  one  running 
mate  now  imposes  on  a  tired  Presidential 
nominee. 

(b)  The  Presidential  nominee  would  be 
placed  In  a  somewhat  awkward  posture.  He 
might  have  a  particular  preference  among 
the  three  or  four  listed  and  there  would  be 
a  problem  of  how  this  could  or  should  be 
expressed. 

(c)  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
number  of  persons  the  nominee  could  put 
on  the  list. 

(d)  Again,  as  with  the  totally  open  Con- 
vention system.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  Presidential  nominee's  actual  pref- 
erence from  the  delegates  and  prevent  him 
from  pushing  for  the  selection  of  one  person 
from  this  list.  Hence,  public  and  delegate 
cynicism  might  be  the  result  of  an  attempt 
at  such  a  system. 

(3)  Partially  Open  Convention:  Presidential 
Hopefuls  Provide  a  Vice  Presidential  List 
Before  Presidential  Balloting 

Some  persons,  such  as  John  Gardner  of 
Common  Cause,  have  suggested  that  each 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  announce  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Convention,  a  slate  of  a 
designated  number  of  Individuals  from  which 
he  win  later  choose  one  to  present  to  the 
Convention  for  approval.  If,  of  course,  he 
himself  secures  the  Presidential  nomination. 

1 .  Advantages : 

(a)  This  system  preserves  the  right  of  a 
Presidential  nominee  to  have  a  predominate 
voice  In  the  selection  of  his  own  running 
mate.  As  discussed  at  length  above,  the  right 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  Presidential  nom- 


inee to  choose  his  own  running  mate  Is  con- 
sonant with  the  spirits  of  the  12th,  20th, 
and  26th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  with  the  notion  that  the  top  two  men 
in  the  Executive  Branch  should  have  as  har- 
monious a  telatlonsblp  as  possible. 

(b)  The  suggestion  has  the  merit  of  re- 
lieving the  Presidential  candidate  from  mak- 
ing a  last  second  Judgment  on  a  running 
mate  at  a  time  when  he  Is  least  able  to  func- 
tion effectively — the  late  evening  of  his  own 
nomination.  This  procedure  would  force 
earlier  and,  presumably,  more  deliberate  con- 
sideration to  the  selection  of  a  running  mate 
than  Is  currently  the  case.  ^ 

(c)  By  giving  the  public  at  large,  the  news 
media,  and  the  Convention  notice  several 
days  In  advance  of  Vice  Presidential  ballot- 
ing of  the  slate  from  which  one  would  be 
sent  to  the  Convention  by  the  nominee,  suf- 
ficient time  might  exist  to  permit  at  least 
some  examination  of  the  persons  on  the 
slate,  to  exercise  any  skeletons,  and  to  give 
the  delegates  and  the  public  some  time  to  re- 
act to  the  various  alternative  prospects. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  This  system  In  essence  locks  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  Into  a  rigid  position  be- 
fore the  Convention  begins  and  would  pre- 
clude another  selection  which  might  be  more 
logical,  more  qualified,  and  more  acceptable 
to  the  Party  leadership  and  the  Ccnventlon 
delegates  after  the  smoke  of  Presidential 
combat  had  cleared  at  the  Convention. 

(b)  This  procedure  might  hamper  the  abil- 
ity of  a  Presidential  hc^ful  to  bargain  for 
votes  at  the  Convention  In  return  for  the  ex- 
pectancy of  being  tapped  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

(c)  The  Presidential  balloting  results 
might  Impel  selection  of  a  running  mate  In 
order  to  foster  party  unity,  etc.,  which  would 
not  become  obvious  until  that  time. 

(d)  There  would  be  no  assurance  that  the 
persons  named  in  a  particular  slate  before 
the  Convention  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  Vice  Presidential  nod.  By  requiring  the 
Preslden\al  hopeful  to  set  out  his  selections 
so  early  in  the  game  could  lead  to  a  situation 
of  embarrassment  to  the  Presidential  candi- 
date— none  of  those  on  bis  list  might  be 
willing  to  serve. 

(e)  This  system  tends  to  eliminate  other 
Presidential  candidates  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, since  a  Presidential  hopeful  may  be 
unwilling  to  list  one  of  his  Presidential  op- 
ponents as  a  possible  running  mate  so  early 
In    the    Convention.    Yet.    if    this    were    not 
done,  he  could  not  later  tap  that  individual. 
(4)   Partially  Open  Convention:  Vice  Presi- 
dential List  Based  on  Other  Criteria  than 
Presidential  Nominees'  Preferences 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  Convention 

choose  a  Vice  Presidential  nominee  from  a 
list  of  persons  selected  by  criteria  other  than 
the  Presidential  nominee's  personal  prefer- 
ence. 

(a)   Vice  Presidential  nominees:  Those 
nominated  for  Presidential  race 

For  example,  Beroard  Welsberger  has  sug- 
gested limiting  the  JDemocratlc  Convention's 
choice  to  those  plkced  In  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.         f 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  This  would  help  Insure  that  those 
eligible  for  selection  as  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  are  known  public  figures  wBo  had 
previously  vmdergone  some  degree  of  public 
scrutiny  and  whose  backgrounds  might  pre- 
viously have  been  examined  in  connection 
with  their  efforts  to  secure  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

(b)  This  system  would  limit  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Presidential  nominee  and  give  the 
Democratic  Convention  a  more  significant 
voice  In  the  selection  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
candidate. 

(c)  This  system  would  help  insiuw  that 
the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  was  a  man 
of  high  qualifications. 
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2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  Tbls  method  would  artificially  limit 
the  persons  eligible  for  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination  and  might  therefore  eliminate 
numerous  capable  persons  from  considera- 
tion by  the  Convention. 

(b)  This  system  would  not  necessarily 
solve  the  problem  of  having  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidate  about  whom  very  little  was 

known  with  regard  to  his  background  and 
ability  since  a  person  could  simply  have  bis 
name  placed  In  nonalnation  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  In  order  to  qualify  for 
the  Vice  Presidential  nomination. 

(c)  By  such  a  system,  the  prospect  arises 
that  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  may  be 
Incompatible  with  and  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Presidential  nominee.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  would  almost  certainly 
have  to  be  a  man  who  vigorously  opposed 
the  Presidential  candidate  only  a  short  time 
before.  This  again  raises  the  specter  of  a 
Vice  President  antagonistic  to  the  President 
and  poses  the  same  12th.  20th.  and  25th 
Amendment  questions  as  have  been  discus- 
sed more  fully  above. 

(d)  The  Presidential  nomination  procedure 
would  be  prolonged  by  persons  who  really 
felt  they  had  no  prospect  for  securing  the 
top  position,  but  who  would  be  required  to 
go  through  this  procedure  In  order  to  seek 
the  Vice  Presidential  nomination. 

(e)  This  procedure  does  not  reach  some 
of  the  fundamental  prQ]>MTBs  with  the  cur- 
rent system,  discussed  In  fuller  detail  above. 

(b)   Naming  of  preferred  candidate  by 
committee  with  convention  approval 

Some,  such  as  Professor  Charles  Hyneman, 
have  suggested  that  as  soon  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  has  been  chosen,  a  committee 
should  be  formed  with  the  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident as  chairman  and  whose  members  would 
be  representatives  of  candidates  receiving  a 
certain  defined  level  of  support  In  the  Pres- 
idential balloting.  Professor  Hyneman  has 
further  suggested  that  even  If  the  Incum- 
bent President  Is  the  Presidential  nominee 
and  there  are  no  substantial  opponents  to 
his  nomination,  the  Rules  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  provide  for  formation  of  such  a 
consulting  group,  named  perhaps  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. Professor  Hyneman  would  permit  Vice 
Presidential  nominations  from  the  floor,  with 
the  Convention  Itself  making  the  final  selec- 
tion. 

It  has  been  suggested  further  that  If  this 
"nominating  committee"  could  not  agree  on 
ne  candidate,  the  Presidential  nominee 
should  be  permitted  to  name  his  favorite 
and  the  one  other  person  with  greatest  iup- 
port  In  the  committee  should  also  be  bre- 
sented  to  the  full  convention. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  This  method  would  help  Insure  that 
the  Presidential  nominee  consulted  with  a 
wide  range  of  Party  leaders  (I.e.,  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Presidential  candidates) 
and  had  their  Input.  This  would  help  obtain 
more  wide  ranging  and  In-depth  opinions 
and  Information  about  prospective  ^  Vice 
Presidential  candidates.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  the  cxirrent  systeW — 
the  absence  of  a  formal  consultative  proc- 
ess— would  be  significantly  dealt  with. 

(b)  Such  a  system  would  increase  public 
confidence  In  the  eventual  nominee  and  In 
the  nominating  process,  since  a  rational, 
ordered,  "visible",  and  Identifiable  process 
would  be  used. 

(c)  This  system  might  help  alleviate  a 
hasty  or  ill-thought-through  decision  on  a 
ruiinlng  mate  by  the  Presidential  nominee. 

(d)  The  Presidential  candidate,  as  chair- 
man of  the  selection  committee,  would  still 
have  a  significant  voice  In  the  selection  of 
his  running  mate  and  the  committee,  per- 
haps, might  be  unlikely  to  tap  a  person  who 
the  Presidential  candidate  believed  he  could 
not  run  with  or  strongly  disliked. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  This  could  be   a  difficult  system  to 
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structure.  Some  cut-off  In  Presidential  sup- 
port would  probably  be  necessary  to  choose 
those  Presidential  hopefuls  who  could  send 
representatives  to  the  Committee.  Yet,  in 
some  years  there  might  be  only  one  or  two 
persons  who  reached  the  required  level  of 
support.  In  years  when  the  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent was  re-nomlnated  the  composition  of 
such  a  Committee  might  be  a  problem.  Also, 

there  would  be  some  issue  as  to  whether  the 
Incumbent  Vice  President  should  have  any 
say-so  In  the  selection. 

(b)  There  might  be  problems  In  sending 
representatives  of  the  defeated  Presidential 
hopefuls,  rather  than  the  Preslcrentlal  hope- 
fuls themselves,  since  there  would  be  com- 
munications problems  as  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  became  more  lengthy,  to  msure 

,  the  representatives  were  faithfully  carrying 
out  the  desires  of  the  candidates  who  them- 
selves might  not  wish  to  be  bothered  by  what 
for  them  would  be  an  antl-cllmatlc  decision. 

(c)  The  possibility  exUts  that  several  of 
the  defeated  candidates  could  gang  up  on 
the  Presidential  candidate  on  the  committee 
and  attempt  to  foist  a  Vlce-Presldentlal  can- 
didate of  their  choice  on  the  Presidential 
nominee.  While  the  proposal  would  permit 
the  nominee  to  name  his  own  choice  with 
the  committee's  choice  also  going  before  the 
Convention,  this  might  create  further  party 
disunity  and  give  the  appearance  of  weakness 
to  the  Presidential  nominee  Just  after  his 
hour  of  greatest  triumph. 

(d)  By  limiting  the  "Nominating  Commit- 
tee" to  representatives  of  the  defeated  Presi- 
dential hopeful,  the  group  contains  only 
persons  who  have  been  vigorously  opposing 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Pres- 
idential nomination.  This  might  present  an 
awkward  situation  and  exacerbate  party 
splits. 

(e)  The  Composition  of  the  group  is  In- 
sufflclently  broad  and  should  probably  be 
extended  to  include  Congressional  leaders 
and  other  enumerated  Party  leaders. 

(f)  The  time  pressure  presently  existing 
on  the  Presidential  candidate  to  name  a 
Vice  Presidential  running  mate  by  the  day 
following  the  night  of  his  election  might 
be  Intensified  under  this  proposal  requiring 
decision  by  the  Committee. 

(g)  Since  certain  of  the  defeated  Presi- 
dential hopefuls  might  themselves  have  Vice 
Presidential  ambitions  or  be  the  most  quali- 
fied for  the  position,  their  presence,  even 
through  a  representative  on  a  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  their  op- 
ponents for  the  top  Job,  might  be  awkward. 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  group 
might  effectively  preclude  one  of  the  defeat- 
ed Presidential  candidates  from  obtaining 
the  Vtce-Presldentlal  nod. 

(5)  Rearrangement  of  convention 
schedule 
Since  one  of  the  greatest  faults  with  the 
current  system  Is  the  enormous  time  pres- 
sure under  which  a  Presidential  candidate 
must  act  In  selecting  a  running  mate  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Convention,  because  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Convention  business 
under  the  current  Rules  (platform  and  rules, 
then  Presidential  voting,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dential voting),  some  persons  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Convention  schedule  should 
be  re-arranged  to  afford  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  deliberation  on  Vice  Presiden- 
tial selection,  but  still  having  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential selection  made  by  the  Convention 
before  It  formally  adjourns  and  after  the 
Presidential  selection.' 


1  The  Chairperson  of  the  Republican  Dele- 
gates and  Organization  Committee  In  1972, 
Mrs.  Rosemary  Qlnn,  has  suggested  nomi- 
nating the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  before 
the  Presidential  candidate.  This  suffers  the 
serious  objection  that  the  quality  of  Vice 
I»resldentlal  aspirant  would  be  lowered  since 
no  person  with  any  hope  of  a  Presidential 
nod  would  take  himself  out  of  the  running 
at  the  Vice  Presidential  stage. 


Joseph  Califano,  counsel  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  has  reportedly  sug- 
gested that  the  Presidential  candidate  be 
chosen  before  the  platform  Is  adopted  (rath- 
er than  afterward  as  Is  now  done) ,  thus  ex- 
tending from  24  to  48  hours  the  Ume  avail- 
able for  the  Presidential  candidate  to  make 
known  to  the  Convention  his  choice  for  a 
running  mate. 

Republican  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  has  sug- 
gested that  the  day  or  two  after  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  be  taken  up  by  other 
business  so  that  adequate  discussion  can  be 
had  of  the  Vice  Presidential  choice. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Hyneman,  a  member 
of  our  Vice  Presidential  Selection  Commte- 
slon,  has  suggested  that  the  Convention  ad- 
journ (or  presumably,  take  up  other  busi- 
ness) for  24  or  48  hours  so  that  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  would  have  sufficient  time 
to  make  bis  choice. 

Professor  Hans  Llnde  has  suggested  alter- 
ing the  Convention  agenda  by  placing  the 
Presidential  nomination  earlier  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention  and  placing  discus- 
sion and  adoption  of  the  Party's  platform 
next,  with  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination 
to  follow,  thus  providing  "a  limited  amount 
of  additional  time  for  consideration  of  the 
choice  of  a  running  mate." 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  The  choice  of  the  Vice  President  by 
the  Presidential  nominee  would  be  made  with 
more  deliberation  and  in  a  less  frenzied  at- 
mosphere, due  to  the  additional  time  avail- 
able. 

(b)  The  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
would  be  upgraded  in  the  public's  mind, 
since  the  delay  in  selection  would  provide 
more  time  for  public,  newspaper,  and  tele- 
vision speculation  about  the  possible  choice. 

(c)  This  suggestion  can  be  used  with  any 
other  of  the  possible  alternative  suggestions 
which  work  within  the  present  Convention 
framework. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  The  longer  the  delay  between  se- 
lection of  the  Presidential  and  Vlce-Presl- 
dentlal candidates,  arguably,  the  more  likely 
it  will  be  that  the  public  will  "time  off"  the 
Convention  entirely,  thus  depriving  the  Party 
of  part  of  the  public  audience  necessary  to  a 
good  send-off  for  the  ticket. 

(b)  This  proposal  does  not  reach  the  more 
basic  Issues  of  whether  the  Presidential  can- 
didate shovild  maintain  the  predominate 
voice  In  selecting  his  running  mate  and,  if 
so,  whether  a  more  formal  consiUtatlon  proc- 
ess is  necessary. 

(c)  If  this  Is  the  only  reform  suggested  by 
this  Commission,  the  Commission  and  the 
Democratic  Party  may  be  subject  to  criticism 
for  "putting  a  bandald  on  to  fix  a  broken 
leg." 

/v.  Post  Convention  choice  of  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee 
A  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  provide  for  selection  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee  after  the  Convention  ad- 
journs by  a  process  or  group  other  than  the 
Convention. 

(1)  Postconventlon  Vice  Presidential 
Primary 
Michael  Barone  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  national  primary  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Vice  President  to  fol- 
low nomination  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
by  the  traditional  convention  system. 
1.  Advantages: 

(a)  The  importance  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
might  be  elevated  in  the  public's  mind  since 
candidates  would  run  directly  for  the  office. 
Public  attention  would  be  riveted  solely  on 
the  Vice  Presidential  selection  since  the  Pres- 
idential candidate  would  already  have  been 
chosen. 

(b)  The  public  would  have  a  much  more 
direct  voice  In  choosing  the  person  who  could 
become  the  next  President. 

(c)  The  choice  of  one  man,  the  Presiden- 
tial  nominee,   made   under  enromoua   time 
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pressures,  without   any   formal   consultative 
process.  Is  exchanged  for  the  voice  of  the 
people. 
2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  A  post-Convention  primary  would 
overly  prolong  an  already  too  lengthy  cam- 
paign year,  since,  to  be  at  all  meaningful,  at 
least  several  weeks  of  Vice  Presidential  cam- 
paigning would  be  necessary  for  the  can- 
didates to  come  across  to  the  voters. 

(b)  The  cost  of  a  campaign  would  escalate 
With,  m  effect,  a  second  primary  or  wave  of 
primaries. 

(c)  Those  Presidential  candidates  who  had 
made  a  stringent  effort  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  might  well  be  so  physically  and 
financially  exhausted,  as  to  effectively  pre- 
clude them  from  entering  a  national  Vice 
Presidential  primary.  Thus,  a  whole  group 
of  persons  who  might  be  Ideal  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidates  would  be  effectively  elimi- 
nated, leaving  the  primary  field  to  lesser 
personalities  who  could  husband  their  re- 
sources for  a  one-shot  national  primary. 

(d)  The  whole  problem  of  a  national  pri- 
mary with  all  of  Its  pros  and  cons  would  have 
to  be  considered.  Problems  would  arise  as  to 
whether  a  majority  or  a  plurality  of  the  na- 
tional vote  was  needed  and  whether  a  run- 
off Vice  Presidential  primary  was  called  for, 
consuming  more  time  and  resources. 

(e)  Such  a  post-Convention  primary  would 
be  difficult  to  Implement,  since  State  laws 
would  have  to  be  changed  and  a  similar 
method  of  selection  by  the  Republican  Pai^y 
might  be  necessary. 

(f)  This  system  could  easily  lead  to  selec- 
tion of  a  Vice  Presidential  nominee  who  was 
incompatible  with  the  top  man  on  his  ticket, 
with  all  of  the  difficulties,  discussed  above, 
which    that    would    present. 

(2)  Postconventlon  selection  of  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee  by  a  committee 
A  variety  of  ideas  have  been  suggested  un- 
der which  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  Party  would  be  selected 
some  prescribed  time  after  the  close  of  the 
Convention  by  an  organization  other  than 
the  Convention  Itself. 

(a)  Donald  Matthews  of  the  Brookings 
Institute  suggests  that  the  Presidential  can- 
didate name  a  running  mate,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  a  week  or  so  after  adjournment 
of  the  Convention. 

(b)  Ben  Wattenberg  has  suggested  a  varia- 
tion on  this  theme,  under  which  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  meeting  a  week 
or  so  after  adjournment,  would  select  a 
Vice  Presidential  nominee  from  a  list  of 
several  acceptable  running  mates  chosen 
by  the  Presidential  nominee. 

(c)  Professor  Hyneman  has  suggested  yet 
another  variation,  under  which  a  formal 
consultative  group  Including  representatives 
of  defeated  Presidential  candidates.  p>erhaps 
other  Party  leaders,  and  the  Presidential 
nominee,  would  report  their  findings  on  the 
best  Vice  Presidential  running  mate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Commltee  5  or  10  days 
after  adjournment  of  the  Convention.  The 
National  Committee  would  have  the  final 
decision. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  The  suggestions  all  go  a  long  way 
toward  curing  the  burdensome  time  con- 
straints currently  Imposed  on  the  Presiden- 
tial nominee  In  selecting  his  running  mate. 

(b)  These  suggestions  all  give  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  a  strong  voice  In  choosing 
his  own  running  mate,  thus  helping  to  Insure 
some  degree  of  Presldentlal-Vlce  Presidential 
compatabUlty. 

(c)  The  Office  of  the  Vice  Presidency  Is 
given  added  esteem  since  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  news  media  would  be  focused 
on  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  for  a 
significant  period   of   time. 

(d)  A  mistaken  choice  Is  less  likely  since 
more  time  for  consultation  and  Investigation 


of  the  backgrounds  of  potential  running 
mates  Is  provided. 

(e)  Time  would  exist  for  Party  opinion 
to  coalesce  around  one  person  for  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  Only  Professor  Hyneman 's  suggestion 
begins  to  build  In  any  mandatory,  formalized 

consultation  process  for  Vice  Presidential 
selection. 

(b)  The  time  delay  In  choosing  a  running 
mate  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  since  it 
would  poetp>one  Joint  post-nomlnatlon  plan- 
ning by  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominees  and  might  preclude  an 
active  campaign  schedule  by  the  Presidential 
nominee  prior  to  the  choice  of  his  runnmg 
mate. 

(c)  There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
extra  amount  of  deliberation  this  system 
would  actually  produce,  since  the  urge  would 
be  Irresistible  for  the  Presidential  nominee 
to  begin  campaigning. 

(d)  The  Democratic  National  Committee 
(or  some  smaller  group  designated  under 
these  suggestions  to  have  final  approval)  Is 
less  representative  than  the  Democratic 
Convention  itself.  Thus,  these  suggestions 
delete  still  further  any  significant  public 
Input  into  the  Vice  Presidential  selection 
process.  Nomination  by  the  full  Convention 
Itself  adds  a  legitimacy  to  the  nomination 
which  might  be  missing  If  the  National  Com- 
mittee became  the  final  arbiter. 

(e)  The  selection  of  a  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  by  the  National  Committee  might 
appear  less  open  and  visible  to  the  public 
than  selection,  even  formal  selection,  by  the 
full  Convention. 

(3)  Postconventlon  selection  solely  by  the 
Presidential  candidate: 

It  has  been  reported  that  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton  has  advocated  giving  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  the  sole,  exclusive  choice 
of  designating  a  runmng  mate,  within  ten 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

1.  Advantages: 

(a)  This  would  help  alleviate  the  time 
pressure  problem  which  could  force  a  Presi- 
dential nominee  Into  a  hasty.  Ill-considered, 
poorly  researched  choice. 

(b)  The  Presidential  nominee  would  be 
able  to  choose  someone  with  whom  he  was 
compatible. 

(c)  Public  attention  would  be  focused  more 
clearly  on  the  Vice  Presidential  choice  than 
Is  now  the  case  due  to  the  additional  time 
provided. 

(d)  More  Input  by  Party  leaders  would  be 
likely  due  to  the  additional  time  provided. 

(e)  Public  opinion  would  have  a  chance 
to  form  around  one  or  more  Vice  Presidential 
hopefuls. 

2.  Disadvantages: 

(a)  There  would  be  even  less  formal  check 
on  the  power  of  the  Presidential  nominee  to 
select  an  appropriate  running  mate,  since 
neither  the  Convention  nor  any  group  In  its 
place  would  have  even  theoretical  veto 
power  over  the  choice.  This  would  give  less 
legitimacy  to  the  choice. 

(b)  No  formal  consultative  process  Is  built 
Into  the  suggestion. 

(c)  Party  disunity  could  more  easily  occur 
over  the  choice  since  no  formal  organization 
representing  the  Party  could  be  said  to 
have  ratified  the  chBlce. 

(d)  The  time  delay  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
ticket,  since  it  would  postpone  Joint  post- 
nomlnatlon  planning  by  the  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  nominees  and  might 
preclude  an  active  campaign  schedule  by  the 
Presidential  nominee  prior  to  the  choice  of 
his  running  mate. 

(e)  There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
the  extra  amount  of  deliberation  this  system 
would  actually  produce,  since  the  Presiden- 


tial nominee  would  likely  try  to  start  cam- 
paigning to  some  extent. 

FYom  a  discussion  and  analysis  of  the 
various  methods  for  selection  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee,  certain  criteria  for  our 
selection  might  be  suggested — although 
these  do  not  form  an  exclusive  list. 

First,  the  selection  process  should  give 
the  Presidential  nominee  a  significant  voice 
In  choosing  a  running  mate  he  believes  will 
be  compatible  with  him. 

Second,  enough  time  should  be  provided 
for  the  choice  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  to  help  guard  against  a  hasty  deci- 
sion made  at  a  time  of  emotional,  mental 
and  physical  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the 
Presidential  nominee. 

Third,  some  formalized  process  of  consul- 
tation is  necessary,  even  If  this  consultation 
process  Is  not  structured  fhto  a  sitting  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  Presidential  candidate 
has  maximum  input  from  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple, and  so  the  public  can  be  assured  of  the 
soundness  of  the  choice. 

Fourth,  maximum  public  input  and  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  selection  of  our 
Party's    Vice    Presidential    nominee. 

Fifth,  the  Democratic  Convention  should 
maintain  the  power  of  ultimate  approval 
of  a  running  mate,  but  should  have  more 
time  to  Judge  potential  Vice  Presidential 
possibilities  than  now  exists. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEIPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RJEPOBT    OF    THE    PRESHJENT.    ACTING    THEOUGH 

THE  Attorney  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans-f  ' 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the* 
President,  acting  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  en- 
vironmental court  system  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Elizabeth,  NJ.,  prajrtng  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  restoration 
of  the  death  penalty  In  certain  cases.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE 

8.  14 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distincuished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  be  added  as  a  conferee  on 
S.  14,  to  establish  a  Quality  Health  Care 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  689.  An  eict  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit persons  attempting  to  collect  their 
own  debts  from  misusing  names  In  order  to 
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convey  the  false  Impreselon  that  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  In 
such  collection  (Rept.  No.  93-468). 
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MILITARY  PRCXrUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION. 1974— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT—REPORT TO  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REFT.  NO.  93-467) 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  9286)  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  military  procurement,  research  and 
development,  and  prescribing  active  smd 
reserve  strengths  and  military  training 
student  loads.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT       ON       REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1973— REPORT  OF 
A     COMMITTEE      fS.     REPT.     NO 
93-469) 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

REPORT    ON    FEDERAL    DRUG    LAW    ENFORCEMBNT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization, Research  and  International 
Organizations,  I  submit  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  the  subcommittee's  consideration  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

The  plan,  establishing  a  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration — DEA — in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  took  effect  on  July  1 
after  the  deadline  passed  for  either  House 
of  Congress  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

This  report  was  prepared  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  the  subcommittee's  intensive 
consideration  of  the  plan — especially 
regarding  problems  in  Federal  drug  law 
enforcement  that  must  be  resolved  for 
its  proper  implementation.  The  report 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee.  It 
includes  individual  views  by  Senator 
Percy. 

The  report  simimarizes  nine  months  of 
investigation  and  hearings.  The  sub- 
committee study  of  Federal  drug  law 
enforcement  began  in  January  with  an 
investigation  of  sharp  rivalry  and  bit- 
ter feuding  between  agents  of  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs — BNDD. 

In  March,  the  President  submitted 
plan  No.  2  to  reorganize  the  rival  agents 
into  a  new  agency,  the  DEA,  in  the 
Justice  Department  with  a  commitment 
to  promote  coordination  with  other  en- 
forcement agencies,  especially  the  FBI. 
Since  the  plan  acknowledged  and  rem- 
edied the  Customs-BNDD  dispute,  the 
subcommittee  focused  on  other  drug  law 

enforcement  problems  that  had  to  be  re- 
solved to  strengthen  the  operations,  ac- 
countability and  responsiveness  of  the 
new  DEA. 

Two  days  of  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington.  The  subcommittee  also 
scheduled  a  series  of  field  hearings  to 


explore  the  nature  of  the  drug  problem 
In  the  Nation,  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  drug  enforcement  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  structuring  of 
the  DEA.  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  oflQcials,  drug  treatment, 
prevention  and  education  specialists  and 
ex-addlcts  were  among  the  witnesses  at 
hearings  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New 
York  City;  Chicago,  111.;  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Miami,  Pla.;  Birmingham  and  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  total  of  158  witnesses  were  heard  In 
1 1  hearings. 

The  subcommittee's  principal  finding 
Is  that  Federal  drug  enforcement  efforts 
have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  bur- 
geoning polydrug  abuse  involving  the 
illicit  use  of  billions  of  pills.  The  poly- 
drug conta^on  involves  17  times  as 
many  Americans  as  use  heroin,  swjcord- 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  GAO  has  estimated  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  puis  used  illicitly  are  of  legiti- 
mate origin.  Yet,  we  found  that  Federal 
enforcement  priorities  and  strategies  are 
overwhelmingly  weighted  toward  sup- 
pression of  heroin.  For  example,  our  in- 
quiry foimd  that  BNDD  had  assigned 
only  240  of  its  1,600  agents  to  full-time 
duty  in  combating  the  diversion  of  le- 
gally manufactured  pills  into  the  illicit 
market.  The  main  assignment  of  the 
1,600  other  agents  was  to  combat  traf- 
ficking in  heroin.  At  issue  is  not  whether 
Federal  law  enforcement  should  aban- 
don the  war  against  heroin  trafflkers, 
but  to  what  extent  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts should  reflect  the  actual  degree  of 
danger  from  all  forms  of  drug  abuse. 

Among  Its  recommendations,  the  sub- 
committee calls  for  a  series  of  specific 
changes  to  promote  accurate  monitoring 
of  the  Nation's  heroin  and  pill  problems 
and  to  reorder  priorities  and  develop  new 
strategies  accordingly.  We  also  call  for  a 
plan  of  day-to-day  coordination  with 
the  FBI  to  Improve  enforcement  against 
organized  crime  figures  in  the  illicit  drug 
traffic.  And  we  recommend  establishment 
of  an  OflBce  of  Inspector  General  in  the 
Justice  Department,  reporting  directly 
to  the  Attorney  General  on  enforcement 
abuses  and  corruption  involving  any 
DEA  agents  or  agents  of  any  other  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  Department. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
this  important  report  on  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  to  combat  the  Nation's  drug 
menace. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated  : 

By   Mr.    EASTL.VND    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Hrttska)  : 

S.  2584.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 

June  5,  1972  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District 

Court  for  tte  District  of  Columbia.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   EASTLAND    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Hrctska  )  ( by  request) : 
S.  2585.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  6,  1972  Orant  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District 


Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2586.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlas  Nlran- 
Jana  Thakkar.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  . 

S.  2587.  A  bin  to  provide.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  benefits  to  Individuals  who 
are  totally  disabled  due  to  employment- re- 
lated respiratory  disease  and  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  mdlvlduals  whose  death  was 
due  to  such  disease  or  who  were  totally  dis- 
abled by  such  disease  at  the  tUne  of  thetr 
deaths,  and  to  create  a  nationwide  register 
of  persons  exposed  to  disease  producing  risks 
In  their  employment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89-230 
to  authorize  a  larger  annual  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 

S.J.  Ree.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  10  to  16.  1974,  as  "National  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  National  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  Week". 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 

S.  2584.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  5,  1972  grand  jury  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hruska)   (by  request) : 

S.  2585.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  5,  1972,  grand  jury  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Eastland) 
in  cosponsorlng  two  alternative  bills  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  so-called  "Water- 
gate" grand  jury. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  present  life 
of  the  grand  jury  will  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1973,  unless  extended.  The  purpose 
of  each  of  these  bills  is  to  authorize  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  that  grand  jury 
in  order  to  allow  a  completion  of  its 
business.  The  difference  between  them 
lies  in  the  procediire  to  be  followed  in  the 
event  additional  extensions  become  nec- 
essary. 

S.  2585.  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  would  authorize  an  Initial 
6-month  extension  and  would  permit  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  extend  the  life  of  the  grand 
jury  for  an  additional  6  months  if  neces- 
sary. 

S.  2584,  on  the  other  hand,  while  It 
would  also  create  an  initial  6-month  ex- 
tension, would  leave  to  the  Congress, 
rather  than  the  District  Court,  the  deci- 
sion of  whether  the  life  of  the  Watergate 
grand  jury  should  be  extended  beyond 
this  Initial  6-month  extension  period.  In 
effect,  in  following  this  course,  the  option 
would  be  preserved  in  the  Congress  as 
to  the  second  6-month  extension. 

In  order  for  Senators  to  be  able  to 
have  a  range  of  choices  on  this  question, 
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we  have  introduced  alternative  bills. 
Hopefully  my  colleagues  will  shortly 
and  timely  address  these  possible  solu- 
tions and  any  other  proposals  which  may 
be  made.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  some  action  on  this 
matter  In  the  near  future. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2587.  A  bill  to  provide,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  benefits  to  individ- 
uals who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  em- 
ployment-related respiratory  disease  and 
to  the  surviving  dependents  of  individ- 
uals whose  death  wsis  due  to  such  dis- 
ease or  who  were  totally  disabled  by 
such  disetise  at  the  time  of  their  deaths, 
and  to  create  a  nationwide  register  of 
persons  exposed  to  disease  producing 
risks  in  their  employment.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

■MPLOTEES    COMPREHENSIVE    RESPIRATORY     DIS- 
EASE COMPENSATION  AND  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  pro- 
vides for  the  care  and  compensation  of 
workers  and  their  families  who  suffer 
disease  and  disability  because  of  their 
employment  In  America's  modem  indus- 
trial production  system.  Fully  10,000 
men  and  women  die  each  month  from 
occupational  disease.  Four  hundred 
thousand  persons  each  year  develop 
occupational  diseases.  Of  these  deaths 
and  illnesses  a  great  part  are  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  tract  and  associated 
tissues. 

Despite  this  staggering  record  of  need- 
less tragedy,  neither  the  States  nor  the 
Federal  Government  have  acknowledged 
the  costs  of  hazardous  employment  for 
what  it  is — a  legitimate  cost  of  produc- 
tion. State  workmen's  compensation  laws 
with  few  exceptions  restrict  coverage  for 
respiratory  disease.  Federal  benefits  have 
been  approved  only  for  coal  miners  who 
suffer  in  an  astonishing  degree  from 
black  lung  disease.  All  the  workers  in 
other  production  industries,  the  3.5  mil- 
lion asbestos  workers,  900,000  textile 
workers,  770,000  workers  exposed  to  ba- 
gasse fibers,  the  600,000  workers  exposed 
to  silicon  dust,  the  715,000  cosmetic 
workers,  paintmakers,  papermakers,  and 
talcum  powdermakers,  bear  the  burden 
of  disease,  and  medical  expenses  alone. 
When  disease  strikes  they  often  must  go 
on  welfare.  When  they  die,  usually  in 
their  most  productive  years,  their  fami- 
lies are  cast  aside  without  even  the  most 
minimal  assistance.  They  too  add  to  our 
welfare  rolls. 

Compounding  this  tragedy  is  the  fact 
that  these  workers  who  risk  their  lives  so 
that  other  Americans  can  live  the  good 
life,  often  are  unaware  of  the  hazards 
they  face  daily.  And  because  they  do  not 
realize  the  risks,  they  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  which  could  pre- 
vent, control  or  cure  these  diseases  with 
the  horrible  names  and  still  more  horri- 
ble effects — silicosis,  asbestosis,  byssino- 
sls,  talcosis,  lung  cancer,  and  brown  lung. 

The  Employees  Comprehensive  Respi- 
ratory Disease  Compensation  and  Regis- 
tration Act  will  rectify  the  injustice 
which  has  been  done  for  so  many  years. 
There  Is  no  longer  any  scientific  doubt 


about  the  causal  relationship  between 
employment  In  certain  hazardous  indus- 
tries and  the  development  of  serious,  dis- 
abling lung  diseases.  It  is  time  for  em- 
ployers and  compensation  agencies. 
State,  and  Federal,  and  American  con- 
sumers to  share  the  risks  as  they  have 
shared  them  for  black  limg  and  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws. 

This  bill  will  do  two  important  things. 
It  will  provide  benefits  in  cases  of  total 
disability  due  to  respiratory  disease  at 
a  realistic  and  humane  level.  Compensa- 
tion in  these  circumstances  which  is  not 
adequate  would  be  cruel.  Therefore  the 
bill  provides  that  benefits  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  employee's 
average  weeldy  wage  and  in  no  event  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  paid  in  his  State  of  residence.  Ap- 
propriate provision  is  made  to  see  that 
these  benefits  are  not  eroded  by  Infia- 
tion. 

Care  Is  also  taken  to  assure  that  if 
the  worker  dies,  his  family  will  be  pro- 
vided for. 

The  bill  also  creates  an  information 
source  which  will  assure  us  that  all  those 
expased  to  these  envirormiental  hazards 
of  the  workplace  will  know  the  risks 
they  take  and  their  eligibility  for  benefits 
based  on  level  and  period  of  exposure. 
A  system  of  benefits  will  be  no  good  if 
the  beneficiaries  are  not  aware  of  the 
degree  of  their  exposure  to  toxic  agents. 
If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  combating 
the  toll  which  overtakes  our  industrial 
production  workers,  through  preventive 
medicine,  we  must  provide  for  assessment 
of  risks  and  medical  follow  up.  The  na- 
tionwide register  of  employees  exposed 
to  respiratory  risks  will  contain  data  for 
each  person  tabulating  exposure  to  dis- 
ease-producing agents,  duration  of  expo- 
sure, and  severity  of  exposure.  The  rec- 
ord will  be  supplemented  and  kept  up  to 
date  even  though  a  person  changes  jobs 
so  long  as  his  exposure  to  new  risks  Is 
created.  These  records  will  be  confiden- 
tial and  available  only  to  the  employee 
and  his  physician.  The  register  will  en- 
able this  legislation  to  become  much 
more  than  just  an  insurance  program.  It 
will  be  part  of  a  positive  health  care  sys- 
tem to  prevent  disease  and  its  costs  and 
sufferings. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-230  to  authorize  a  larger  annual  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

r.S.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ICRC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
89-230,  October  1,  1965,  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  Government's  regu- 
lar armual  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross — 
ICRC — from  $50,000  per  annum  to 
$500,000  per  annum. 

The  annual  contribution  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  special  U.S.  grants  for 
humanitarian  purposes  administered 
through  the  ICRC.  such  as  the  $10  mil- 
lion earmarked  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  for  relief  in  Indochina  through  the 


Indochina  Operations  Group  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross. 

Under  Pubhc  Law  89-230,  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  contribut- 
ing only  $50,000  to  the  operation  of  the 
ICRC  each  of  the  past  8  years.  During 
that  time,  the  activities  of  the  ICRC  have 
greatly  expanded,  and  its  budget  and  ex- 
penditures have  increased  apace.  Al- 
though an  increase  from  $50,000  p)er 
aiuium  to  $500,000  is  large  in  percentage 
terms,  it  is  a  modest  contribution  in 
light  of  the  ICRC's  important  interna- 
tional responsibilities,  of  dollar  devalua- 
tion, and  of  world  Inflation.  An  ICTRC 
activity  of  urgent  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans Is  its  participation  in  the  frustrat- 
ing but  unremitting  quest  for  informa- 
tion on  Americans  missing  in  action  in 
Indochina. 

I  have  met  personally  with  leaders  of 
the  ICRC  in  Geneva,  when  I  was  han- 
dling our  prisoner  of  war  problem  at  the 
United  Nations  during  the  period  when  I 
was  a  U.S.  delegate  there.  Moreover,  I 
can  attest  to  the  respect  commanded  by 
this  body  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
the  only  organization  singled  out  for 
special  responsibility  ui»der  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949 — the  basic  charter 
for  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
other  war  victims.  Regardless  of  political 
tides  or  fashions,  the  ICRC  has  main- 
tained its  integrity  as  an  impartial  inde- 
pendent humanitarian  organization.  Be- 
cause of  its  independence  and  neutrality, 
the  ICRC  has  been  able  to  carry  out  its 
humanitarian  mission  in  areas  of  mili- 
tary and  political  conflict  where  other 
bodies — governmental  or  private — are 
unable  to  intervene. 

Two  immediate  examples  involve  the 
repatriation  of  detainees  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia,  where  the  ICRC  has 
played  key  roles  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  return  home  of  POW's.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  the  ICRC— and  to  me 
personally — that,  due  to  the  position 
taken  by  North  Vietnam,  the  ICRO^-as 
barred  from  an  implementing  role  in  tlie 
release  of  our  POW's. 

I  am  glad  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Central  Tracing  Agency  of  the  ICRC  Is 
continuing  its  efforts  to  assist  in  account- 
ing for  Americans  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  delegate  of  the  ICRC 
in  Laos  met  with  a  delegation  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  m  Southeast  Asia 
this  past  week  in  Vientiane,  to  describe 
the  ICRC  s  continuing  "efforts  to  resolve 
this  question. 

In  addition,  the  ICRC  has  in  the  past 
2  years  organized  meetings  in  Geneva  of 
government  experts  on  international  hu- 
manitarian law.  These  consultations  will 
culminate  in  a  diplomatic  conference 
called  by  the  Swiss  Government  in 
Geneva,  starting  in  February  1974.  on 
the  Improvement  and  better  implemen- 
tation of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  This 
important  undertaking — which  we  hope 
leads  to  specific  measures  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  conventions  in  the 
future  in  situations  such  a3  the  protec- 
tion of  our  POW's  in  Indochina — was  ini- 
tiated by  the  ICRC  at  the  21st  Interna- 
tional Conference  will  take  place  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  in  Tehran,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  the  very  able  and 
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competent  Ambassador  Prank  Kellogg, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  will 
head  the  U.S.  Government  delegation. 
The  American  Red  Cross  delegation  to 
the  same  conference  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  former  president  of  CBS, 
current  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  Advisory  Board,  and  now 
chairman  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  George 
Elsey,  president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  who  has  many  years  of  Govern- 
ment service,  including  service  as  a 
White  House  administrative  assistant  to 
President  Truman.  All  told,  it  can  be 
seen  that  we  have  a  very  strong  delega- 
tion to  the  Tehran  meeting. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  continue  to  sup- 
port the  ICRC.  Nor.  in  my  judgment,  can 
anyone  seriously  maintain  that  the  pres- 
ent authorized  level  of  $50,000  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  Two  years  ago,  in 
response  to  the  urgent  request  of  the 
ICRC,  our  Government  made  a  special 
contribution  of  $1  million  from  AID  con- 
tingency funds,  to  help  the  ICRC  meet  a 
serious  deficit  resulting  in  large  measure 
from  the  ICRC's  extensive  operations  in 
Indochina.  The  ICRC  had  informed  our 
Government  that  its  expenses  in  Indo- 
china alone  amounted  to  $2.5  million. 
That  special  contribution  was  an  essen- 
tial action  at  the  time,  and  it  highlights 
the  need  for  a  substantial  Increase  in  our 
regular  annual  contribution,  which  my 
amendment  would  accomplish. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  ICRC  has  re- 
viewed and  revised  its  internal  structure 
to  place  itself  on  firmer  financial  foot- 
ing, distinguished  between,  on  the  one 
hand.  Its  permanent  structure  and  budg- 
et— which  our  regular  annual  contrib- 
ution helps  support — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  temporary  and  occasional  struc- 
ture, which  expands  to  meet  interna- 
tional emergency  needs. 

For  its  permanent  structure,  the  ICRC 
has  proposed  that  governments  apply  the 
assessment  scale  applied  to  government 
contributions  to  the  regular  budget  of 
United  Nations  organizations.  By  this 
reckoning  ITS.  Government  share  of  the 
ICRC  regular  budget  would  be  about 
$500,0000  which  is  why  I  support  such  a 
relatively  modest  amount.  Actually,  as  a 
great  nation  foimded  on  humanitarian 
priciples,  I  believe  we  should  support  the 
ICRC  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment annually  donates  some  $3  mil- 
lion to  the  ICRC — 7.5  million  Swiss 
francs.  The  Swiss  Government  has  given 
assurance  that  it  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute at  that  level,  so  that  contribu- 
tions of  other  governments  will,  even  if 
all  of  them  increase  substantially,  still 
amount  to  less  than  half  the  ICRC  budg- 
et. The  ICRC  is  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  widening  its  base  of  interna- 
tional support,  a  principle  which  we 
should  endorse  and  support. 

Because  other  governments  often  de- 
termine their  level  of  support  to  the 
ICRC  with  reference  to  ours,  the  present 
authorized  celling  of  $50,000  has  had  the 
effect    of    limiting    contributions    from 


other  governments.  One  government — 
West  Germany — has  moved  ahead  and  is 
already  contributing  nearly  twice  the 
United  States  level.  A  number  of  others 
are  contributing  more  than  or  near  our 
level,  and  there  have  been  consultations 
among  governments  in  Geneva  aimed  at 
achieving  a  general  increase  in  govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  ICRC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  "Note  on  ICRC 
Financing,"  prepared  by  the  ICRC  in 
July  1972,  which  outlines  its  financial 
structure  and  needs.  I  also  urge  prompt 
Senate  approval  of  an  Increase  in  the 
authorized  U.S.  Government  contribu- 
tion to  the  ICRC  to  $500,000  per  annum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Note  on  ICRC  Financing 
The  International  Conunlttee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Is  making  a  sustained  effort  to  ensure 
Increased  control  over  its  financing  and  to 
provide  clear  accounts. 

The  requirements  which  tt  has  to  meet  are 
continuity  In  the  financing  of  Its  regular 
activities  and  flexibility  In  its  varying  activi- 
ties. 

To  reconcile  these  two  requirements,  the 
ICRC  has  adopted  a  financial  structure  which 
is  subdivided   into  three  parts: 

1.  Permanent  structure .  constituted  by  the 
professional  staff  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  ICRC's  regular  duties  and  the  equip- 
ment available  to  that  staff.  To  be  effective, 
this  structure  must  be  kept  within  strict 
limits  and  should  be  of  a  high  professional 
standard.  It  requires  continuity. 

2.  Temporary  structure,  constituted  by 
supernumerary  staff,  especially  delegates  and 
local  staff,  recruited  for  a  specific  period  of 
service  with  ICRC  delegations.  The  more  or 
less  rapid  renewal  of  such  staff  ensures  some 
degree  of  flexibility,  and  hence  avoids  the 
need  for  a  large  permanent  structure. 

3.  Occasicmal  structures ,  such  as  those  set 
up  by  the  ICRC  when  it  has  to  mobilize  con- 
siderable resources  to  meet  urgent  and  un- 
expected needs  or  to  undertake  duties  clearly 
beyond  its  regular  activities.  Here  flexibility 
is  the  first  consideration. 

Occasional  structures  have  a  budget  of 
their  own,  financed  by  special  fund-raising 
appeals.  Since  such  appeals  relate  to  spe- 
cific events  that  tend  to  rouse  public  opinion, 
Oovernments  and  National  Societies  can  pro- 
vide the  ICRC  with  the  requisite  funds. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  temporary 
structure  is  at  present  being  financed  by  the 
Swiss  Government  alone. 

The  ICRC  is  very  much  concerned  about 
the  financing  of  the  permanent  structure. 
Despite  the  arrangements  made  to  maintain 
the  structure  within  strict  limits,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  regular  duties  It  requires  highly 
qualified  permanent  staff  adequately  remu- 
nerated and  provided  with  the  requisite 
equipment.  To  ensure  the  essential  continu- 
ity In  the  financing  of  Its  permanent  struc- 
ture, the  ICRC  la  applying  Itself  to  the  task 
of  Closing  the  gap  which  exists  between  the 
cost  of  that  structure  and  the  annual  con- 
tributions received. 

The  Swiss  Government's  annual  contri- 
bution, for  Instance,  has  been  raised  from 
2.5  to  7.6  million  francs.  The  ICRC  would 
therefore  wish  to  receive  an  aggregate  equiva- 
lent sum  from  the  Oovernments  of  other 
States  Parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  regular  govern- 
ment contributions  totalling  15  tnUllon 
Swiss  francs.  In  addition  to  the  annual  con- 
tributions from  National  Red  Cross  Societies 
and  its  other  sundry  annual  resources,  would 
enable  it  to  cover  the  cost  of  Its  permanent 
structure,  the  ICRC  considers  It  an  obvious 
advantage  to  have  the  burden  of  Its  principal 


annual  resources  shared  equally  between 
the  Swiss  Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
other  Oovernments  on  the  other  hand. 

Governments  wishing  to  fix  their  own  an- 
nual contribution  In  relation  to  the  con- 
tributions made  by  other  Governments  can 
find  guidance  to  this  effect  by  applying  to 
the  7.5  million  franc  target  the  same  assess- 
ment as  established  In  the  United  Nations 
scale,  which  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  Governments  agree  to  bear  the  cost  of 
organizations  which  serve  the  International 
community. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  10  to  16.  1974,  as  "Na- 
tional Vocational  Education  and  Na- 
tional Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  (VICA)  Week".  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  Joint  Resolution  165,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  National  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  Week  from  February  10 
through  the  16,  1974. 
•  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  many  accomplishments  and 
benefits  of  present  vocational  schools. 
but  we  seldom  give  proper  public  recog- 
nition to  those  achievements.  Further- 
more, it  Edarms  me  that  the  typical  aca- 
demic system  in  America  is  woefully 
void  of  that  most  useful  aspect  of  edu- 
cation— the  teaching  of  skills  directly 
used  in  the  world  of  work.  Significant 
Inroads  have  been  made  to  teach  secre- 
tarial techniques,  but  we  are  slow  to  of- 
fer additional  meaningful  skills  training 
as  part  of  the  typical  public  educational 
system  and  on  the  secondary  level  or  the 
college  level. 

Indeed.  I  feel  our  educational  pro- 
grams have  not  recognized  the  ever- 
changing  needs  of  our  yoimg  people,  and 
our  not-so-young  people.  It  seems  that 
we  spend  a  disproportionate  share  of 
our  national  total  resources  on  an  edu- 
cational system  which  is  not  as  relevant 
as  it  could  be. 

So  that  it  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  want  to  clearly  state  that  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  we  are  spending  too  much  for  edu- 
cation m  this  fcountry.  On  the  contrary, 
I  feel  that  money  spent  In  this  cause  is 
the  best  expenditure  we  have  and  I  have 
most  seriously  objected  to  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  education.  Rather.  In  this 
Instance,  I  believe  we  could  better  spend 
our  education  dollars  if  we  constantly 
recognize  the  need  to  look  at  education 
in  terms  of  its  relevancy  to  the  people 
we  are  teaching. 

By  establishing  a  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Week  combined  with  a  National 
Industrial  Clubs  Week,  I  hope  that 
proper  attention  will  now  be  focused  on 
the  necessary  educational  alternative 
offered  by  vocational  training.  I  see  in 
these  resources  an  opportunity  for  diver- 
sity and  choice — for  many  students,  di- 
rect preparation  for  that  which  they 
want  to  do  with  their  lives.  The  stigma 
previously  associated  with  learning  a 
trade  or  an  Industrial  job  has  left  the 
American  scene.  It  is  increasingly  evident 
all  men  and  women  would  benefit  from 
knowing  more  bsisic  skills  to  cope  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  And,  those  who  choose 
a    trade    as    an    electrician,    carpenter, 
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auto  mechanic  or  any  of  the  other  skills 
possible  from  which  to  choose,  are  no 
longer  relegated  to  economic  disparity. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  who  predict  that 
thelr's  is  a  future  of  economic  prosperity' 
self-satisfaction  and.  equally  as  impor* 
tant.  the  basic  strength  of  the  country. 

I  feel  this  measure  warrants  our  Im- 
mediate attention  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  prmted  In  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  joint  re- 
solution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  165 

Whereas  the  objectives  of  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  are  to  develop 
leadership  abUltles,  to  foster  a  deep  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  work  and  to  help  students 
obtain  a  purposeful  life;  and 

Whereas  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America  help  promote  high  standards  In 
trade  ethics,  workmanship,  scholarship,  and 
safety,  and  aid  In  developing  the  ability  of 
students  to  plan  together  and  to  organize 
projects  through  the  use  of  the  democratic 
processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  create  among  students,  faculty 
members,  patrons  of  the  school,  and  persons 
m  Industry,  a  sincere  Interest  In,  and  an 
esteem  for.  vocational  Industrial  and  edu- 
cational pursuits:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Febru- 
ary 10-16,  1974,  be  designated  as  "National 
Vocational  Education,  and  National  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA) 
Week". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    316    AND    S.    2465 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printmg  of  S.  2465  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  316,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  MAomisoN)  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvcmla  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  wsis  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1769,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  and  a  National  Fire 
Academy  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  In  reducing  the 
incidence  of  death,  personal  injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2008 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2008,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  State  workers'  compensa- 


tion programs,  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williabis)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2068 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles^  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2068,  the  National 
Tay-Sachs  Disease  Screemng  and  Coun- 
seling Act. 

S.    2147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147,  re- 
lating to  the  procurement  and  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  products  manu- 
factured from  recycled  materials,  par- 
ticularly paper. 

S.    2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2308,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  judicial  review  by  providers 
and  others  of  actions  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  titles  XVin  and  XIX  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2389.  to  au- 
thorize certain  revenues  from  leases  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  be  made 
available  to  coastal  and  other  States. 

S.    2513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon »  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2513,  the  Cat- 
astrophic Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

S.    2528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2528,  the  So- 
cial Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163,  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  last  full  week  in  March 
of  each  year  "National  Agriculture 
Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR"  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    3  8 

At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ot,  Senate  Res- 
olution 38,  relative  to  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 


EMERGENCY    TELEPHONE    ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    632 

(Ordered  to  be  prmted,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

AMENDMENT     TO     EMEBGENCT     TELEPHONE 
ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  to  S. 
1403,  the  Emergency  Telephone  Assist- 
ance Act.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
March  28, 1973.  This  legislation  would  as- 
sist States  and  l(x;al  governments  in  fi- 
nancing the  costs  mcidental  to  estab- 
lishing emergency  telephone  service  as 
part  of  a  single,  nationwide  emergency 
^  telephone  number — "911." 

This  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
results  from  suggestions  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  many  sources  tacludlng  ex- 
tensive discussion  with  communication 
experts  from  the  General  Accoiuiting  Of- 
fice. I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  mvolved 
for  their  very  constructive  contribution. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  will  as- 
sure that  the  Federal  assistance  being 
provided  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  basic  system  needed  for 
the  "911"  telephone  number.  There  had 
been  some  fear  that  as  originally  worded, 
communities  would  be  entitled  to  pur- 
chase sophisticated  supplemental  com- 
ponents to  the  basic  system  that  would 
greately  mcrease  the  funds  required  un- 
der this  proposal. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  simple, 
practical  proposal  that  could  prevent 
some  of  our  citizens  from  becommg  vic- 
tims of  crime.  It  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
54— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PROVIDING 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE FROM  THURSDAY,  OCTTOBER 
18,  1973,  TO  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23, 
1973 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.» 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Mans- 
field) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  October  18, 
1973.  It  stand  adjourned  untu  13  o'clock 
meridian,  Tuesday,  October  23,  1973. 

(The  discussion  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution when  it  was  submitted  and  agreed 
to  appears  earlier  in  the  Record.) 


NOTICE  CON(iERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUo^ving  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Thomas  Arny  Rhoden,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Jack  T.  Stuart,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writmg,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  October  23,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearmg  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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CANCELLATION  OF  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  this  is  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  the  hearings  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  on  October  17  have  been  canceled 
imtil  further  notice. 

At  that  time  the  subcommitee  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  following  measures : 

S.  1411  and  S.  1412— Sisseton-Wahpe- 
ton  land  transfer. 

S.  1222— Paiute-Shoshone  land  trans- 
fer. 

S.  481 — Rocky  Boy's  mineral  interest. 

S.  2105— Spokane  land  bill. 

S.  1102 — Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Com- 
munity submarginal  lands. 

S.  1854 — Cherokee  Nation  Land  Com- 
pensation. 

S.  1856 — Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  Nation  jurisdiction. 

S.  283— Bridgeport  Indian  Colony 
lands. 

S.  634 — Kootenai  land  transfer. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRIME  MINISTER  MEIR  ADDRESSES 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr's  ad- 
dress to  the  Israeli  nation  and  press  con- 
ference on  October  13.  I  believe  that  this 
statement  is  the  best  public  reference  to 
date  of  how  the  Israelis  view  the  latest 
outbreak  of  war. 

Prime  Minister  Meir,  In  a  response  to 
a  question  on  the  scale  of  the  casualties 
suffered,  spoke  not  only  of  Israeli  casual- 
ties, but  Arab  suffering  as  well.  She  said: 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  stand  before  you.  a 
Prime  Mmister  that,  If  you  wish,  Is  emo- 
tional— if  you  wish,  sentimental.  With  all  my 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  the  E:gyptlan  people, 
I  wlah  that  Sadat  would  become  emotional 
and  sentimental  over  one  dead  man.  When 
that  moment  comes  there  Is  peace  automat- 
ically. There  will  be  more  than  one  man. 
And  It  Is  a  terrible  price  for  nothing.  Just  to 
satisfy  ambitions  of  leaders  who  have  no 
hearts.  And  may  I  say  one  more  thing.  I 
spoke  before  about  the  aid  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Syria.  Egypt  and  Iraq.  As  bad  and 
dangerous  as  It  Is  for  Israel,  If  I  at  least 
believed  for  one  moment  that  this  aid  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  giving  to  the  Arab  countries 
Is  because  of  Us  love  for  the  Arab  people.  I 
would  say.  Its  too  bad.  they  don't  like  the 
Jews,  but  they  like  the  Arabs.  But  that  isn't 
true.  It  Is  for  caUous  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Egyptians  and  Syrians  can  be  killed  and 
numbers  of  Israelis  can  be  killed  and  they 
don't  care.  That  is  the  most  terrible  aspect 
of  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  and  text  of  the 
press  conference  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TtxT  or  Phimx  Mzrosm  Ooloa  MziR'a  Ad- 
DKCss  to  Tmt  Nation  ai*d  Pkcss  Coi*t*r- 
ZNCK.  October   13,   1973 

Citizens  of  Israel:  When  I  spoke  to  you  a 
few  days  ago  I  said  that  our  situation  was  far 


better  than  It  had  been  on  the  day  I  had  to 
Inform  the  nation  that  we  had  once  again 
been  attacked  by  our  neighbors. 

I  ana  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  Inform  the 
people  today  that  the  war  Is  over  and  that 
victory  Is  ours. 

Now  as  then,  I  have  no  doubt  that  victory 
shall  be  ours,  even  though  the  war  is  not  yet 
over,  even  though  our  sons  and  daughters, 
soldiers  and  officers,  both  on  the  northern 
and  southern  fronts  are  stlU  fighting,  are 
fighting  with  devotion,  courage,  ability,  with 
a  spirit  words  cannot  describe.  I  am  also 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  people  In 
the  rear  are  not  falling  behind  our  sons  In 
the  front  lines.  This  nation's  spirit  Is  strong 
and  ready  to  volunteer  for  any  task  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  anyone  could  have  fore- 
seen. We  are  a  small  people  surrounded  by 
hostUe  neighbors.  In  this  war  not  only  the 
armies  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are  fighting  us. 
they  are  supported  In  various  ways,  with 
tanks  and  airplanes,  by  countries  farther  off. 
like  Iraq  and  Algeria.  Jordan  too.  has  Joined 
in  with  a  tank  force;  other  Arab  countries 
are  also  providing  support.  Above  all.  there 
has  been  massive  aid  support  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Syria  and  to  Egypt  by  means  of 
airlift. 

The  facts:  We  are  advancing.  Our  road  Is 
not  easy  and  clear.  Our  forces  were  obliged  to 
wage  a  battle  this  morning  against  a  tank 
division  that  arrived  from  Iraq.  We  destroyed 
the  great  majority  of  their  tanks  and  our 
forces  are  pushing  forward. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  can  say  our  situation 
is  better.  There  is  no  doubt  In  our  hearts 
that  we  shall  be  the  victors  at  the  end  of  the 
War. 

Not  we  started  this  war — but  since  we  have 
been  attacked,  we  shall  fight  until  victory. 
Let  us  hope  not  too  much  time  passes  before 
the  war  ends  in  Israel's  victory. 

PRIME    MINISTXR'S    PRESS    CONFERENCE, 
OCTOBER    13,    1973 

Israel  has  again  been  attacked  by  Its  neigh- 
bors, and  Arab  countries  far  away.  Including 
help  from  Iraq,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  others. 
Above  all,  one  of  the  two  great  powers  not 
only  provided  Syria,  Egypt  and  Iraq  with  all 
war  material  they  could  possibly  Integrate 
Into  their  armies,  but  for  over  six  years, 
they  have  been  training  officers  and  men, 
teaching  them  the  theory  of  war,  and  of  at- 
tack. The  U.S.S.R.  did  not  come  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  to  teach  them  to  prepare  against 
attack.  They  knew  very  well  Israel  was  not 
going  to  attack  Egypt  or  Syria  or  anyone. 
Their  thoughts,  efforts,  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  tanks,  planes,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  teaching  were  for  one  purpose  only: 
to  prepare  for  a  massive  attack  on  Israel. 

We  did  everything  possible  during  six  years 
to  try  to  convince  our  neighbors  that  blood- 
shed has  never  solved  any  problem  between 
neighbors.  Another  war  only  means  more 
dead,  bloodshed,  destruction,  and  no  solu- 
tion. And  after  all  Is  over,  there  Is  still  o^ly 
one  way — to  negotiate.  Decide  thery^s  > 
sincere  will  to  Uve  In  peace,  then  sit  down 
and  negotiate  an  honorable  peace.  As  in  pre- 
vious wars,  this  war  was  forced  upon  us.  We 
are  a  very  small  people.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  numbers  in  our  army  and 
the  numbers  In  any  of  the  countries  fighting 
us.  certainly  no  comparison  with  the  massive 
armies  of  men  of  all  those  that  Joined  In 
this  war  against  us.  We  do  not  have  the 
wealth  of  ammunition  they  have.  But  two 
things  we  have  that  give  us  an  advantage 
over  our  neighbors:  Hatred  for  war  and 
death.  That  we  have.  Maybe  It's  essential 
that  the  Heads  of  States  In  the  neighboring 
countries  begin  to  feel  that.  When  Sadat  said 
war  must  go  on,  and  that  he  Is  prepared 
to  sacrifice  a  million  men,  one  shudders  not 
only  a^the  thought  of  a  million  men  giving 
their  lives,  but  that  the  Head  of  a  people 
can  make  this  statement.  We  don't  want 
dead  on  our  side,  we  have  no  Joy  In  causing 


the  death  of  others.  But  this  people,  small, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  has  decided  to  live! 
This  is  not  a  people  that  can  give  in.  Thu 
people  does  not  fear  tanks  and  It  has  no 
fear  of  reality.  We  know  that  giving  up 
means  death,  destruction  of  our  sovereignty 
and  physical  destruction  of  our  entire  peo- 
ple. Against  that,  we  wlU  fight  with  every- 
thing we  have  within  us. 

We  are  confident  despite  difficulties.  We 
are  In  a  different  position  today  than  we 
were  last  Saturday  or  last  Sunday.  We  have 
known  bitter  hours.  But  Just  as  we  go  to  our 
people  and  tell  them  that,  so  they  believe 
us  that  there  Isn't  a  sign  of  doubt  In  our 
hearts  that  as  bitter  as  this  war  Is,  the  end 
again  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  wars. 
We  will  win  because  we  must  live.  Our  neigh- 
bors are  fighting  not  for  their  lives,  nor  for 
their  sovereignty.  They  are  fighting  to  destroy 
us.  We  will  not  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  the 
spirit  of  our  men  on  the  front,  the  spirit  of 
our  people  in  every  home,  is  a  spirit  of  • 
people  that  hates  war  but  knows  that  to  live 
It  must  win  the  war  that  has  been  forced 
upon  It. 

QUESTIONS   BY    NEWSMEN   AND  ANSWERS  BT  THE 
PRIME    MINISTER 

Q.  Does  Israel  Intend  to  take  Damascus, 
and  If  so.  how  long  to  occupy  It? 

A.  You  don't  expect  me  to  bring  you  the 
operative  plan  of  what  we  are  going  to  take, 
when,  how  long  we  stay  and  what  wlU  hap- 
pen. I  cannot  do  that. 

Q.  Would  Israel  agree  to  a  cease-fire  on  the 
basis  of  lines  that  existed  on  the  5th  of 
October? 

A.  There  Is  no  sense  In  speculating  on 
what  Israel  will  agree  to  or  not  as  long  as 
our  neighbors — to  this  moment  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  not  our  neighbor  to  the 
South  nor  our  neighbor  to  the  north  has 
indicated  any  desire  whatsoever  to  stop 
fighting.  When  we  come  to  a  proposition  of 
a  cease-fire  we  will  consider  it  very,  very 
seriously  and  decide,  because  our  desire  Is. 
under  possible  conditions  to  stop  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  the  super-powers  are  get- 
ting more  Involved  in  this  war? 

A.  I  know  of  one  super-power  that  has 
sent  In  the  last  two  dajrs  over  120  planes, 
carrying  ammunition  and  I  suppKMe  rockets 
and  I  don't  know  what  else  to  Syria,  Iraq 
and  to  Egypt.  That  Is  rather  some  kind  of 
an  Involvement  I  would  say,  but  I  dont 
know  what  else  they  want  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  that  King 
Hussein  is  sending  troops  to  defend  Damas- 
cus as  an  act  of  war  on  his  part? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  King  Hussein's 
troops  have  reached  Damascus.  They  are 
quite  a  long  distance  away,  but  the  fact 
that  King  Hussein  has  seen  fit,  after  what 
happened  In  1967,  again  to  send  In  tanks 
and  to  have  his  army  as  he  himself,  or  his 
government  said  today,  on  the  Syrian  front, 
I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry,  because  my  prede- 
cessor, on  the  5th  of  June  1967.  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  King  Hussein  through  General  Bull 
telling  him  that  II  be  stays  out  nothmg  will 
happen  to  him.  He  did  not  stay  out,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  King  must  have  the  memory, 
rather  a  very  unpleasant  memory  of  what 
happened  due  to  the  fact  that  he  came  In. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  has  done  that.  But  If  any 
tank  stands  In  our  way,  we  cannot  ask  for 
Identification  whose  tank  it  is.  Any  tank  In 
our  way  wUl  be  hit. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  for  any  material  aid 
from  the  U.8.,  and  can  you  reveal  what 
kind? 

A.  If  you  people  read  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Kissinger  yesterday  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  he  said  that  there  Is  an 
ongoing  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Israel  as  far  as  military  material  la  concerned. 
So  it's  ongoing. 

Q.  Has  the  poBslbUlty  been  considered  or 
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been  brought  up  or  renewing  the  govern- 
ment of  national  unity  in  the  near  future? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  about  this,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  a  government  should  have  to 
be  changed  In  war  time. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  events  of  last  week  do 
you  consider  the  1967  cease-fire  lines  as  a 
viable  frontier  and  a  safe  boundary  for  Is- 
rael? 

A.  The  1967  cease-fire  lines  are  certainly 
the  best  lines  that  we  could  have.  Every  line 
can  be  attacked,  naturally.  But  can  you 
Imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  us 
had  we  moved  back  to  the  June  4.  1967  lines, 
had  this  attack  on  us  took  place,  not  when 
we  are  on  the  Canal  but  on  those  lines? 
Maybe — I  hope  at  any  rate — that  people 
throughout  the  world  that  did  not  exactly 
go  along  with  us  when  we  said  we  will  not 
go  back  to  the  pre-67  borders,  that  we  muat 
have  borders  that  are  safer,  more  defen- 
sible— I  hope  that  they  will  now  realize  It  is 
not  that  we  wanted  more  sand  In  the  Slnal 
desert,  or  more  land  anywhere  else,  but  that 
we  wanted  borders  that  will  prevent  war. 
And  even  If  these  tx>rder8  did  not  prevent 
war,  how  much  more  terrible  It  woiUd  have 
been  for  Israel  had  we  consented,  at  the 
advice  of  some  of  our  best  friends,  to  go 
back  where  we  came  from. 

Q  Do  you  regret  not  having  launched  a 
pre-emptive  strike? 

A.  Yes  and  No.  Yes,  because  had  we  done 
that,  no  doubt  that  position  would  have  been 
much  better  and  I  can  say  frankly  that  prob- 
ably quite  a  few  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
No.  because  at  least  we  don't  have  that  argu- 
ment with  the  world.  It  is  a  sad  comment, 
but  the  truth.  We  took  that  decision  with 
our  eyes  open.  And  we  hoped  to  the  last 
minute  that  maybe,  despite  what  happened 
to  us  In  1967  when  we  tried  to  get  people 
to  prevent  that  war — we  thought  mavbe  this 
time  it  would  succeed.  So  It  Isn't  by  chance 
we  took  this  decision.  We  knew  what  we 
were  doing.  We  knew  even  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  It.  But  I  do  not  regret,  de- 
spite  all    this,   that   we   took   that   decision. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  forces  had  been 
through  very  bitter  hours  since  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  Could  you  outline  a  bit  more  spe- 
cifically exactly  what  the  mUltary  situation 
is  on  the  two  fronts  and  what  progress  your 
forces  have  made  during  the  weekend. 

A.  On  the  Syrian  border,  the  Golan  Heights 
Is  back,  every  Inch  of  It.  in  our  hands.  The 
people  of  the  various  settlements  are  back 
In'-thelr  settlements.  Our  forces  are  across 
the  border  and  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
Damascus  That  Is  quite  a  change,  to  be  on 
the  Golan  Heights  or  to  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border.  Of  course,  there  Is  a  battle 
going  on  all  the  time  In  the  north.  In  the 
south,  there  Is  fighting  now,  and  there  prob- 
ably will  be  for  a  few  days  to  come.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say  anything  more  about 
the  southern  front. 

Q.  Can  vori  tell  us  more  about  the  Impli- 
cations of  Hussein's  decision  to  send  his 
troops  Into  Svrla  the  imollcatlons  on  your 
present  eastern  frontier;  the  bridges  across 
the  Jordan,  are  they  open  now?  We  were 
told  earlv  In  the  week  there  wasn't  a  full 
mobilization  of  Jordan  comlne  into  the  war. 
Today  anvbodv  listening  to  the  r»<llo  know^ 
that  m^re  t-rooDs  were  moblllzwl.  Was  It  for 
this  cont'neenev  todav' 

A.  We  would  have  been  more  foolish  than 
we  are.  If  a  neighbor  so  close  geopraphlcallv 
to  us  sends  part  of  his  troops,  even  if  not 
too  many,  to  aid  a  countrv.  flKhtlng  u.i.  that 
we  shouldn't  take  lnt/>  account  a  posslbllltv 
that  If  he  does  somethlne  more  from  across 
the  borders  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
htm.  As  far  as  the  brldees  are  concerned,  tf 
King  Huxsein  hadn't  closed  them  vet.  thev 
are  closed  todav  because  on  the  Sabbath  they 
are  always  closed.  On  Tom  Klnour  too. 

Q.  Tour  reaction  to  the  British  decision  to 
cut  off  arms  to  fighting  nations? 


A.  I  must  say  people,  decent  people,  and 
decent  governments,  when  they  come  to  a 
point  where.  If  you  say  It  blunty  "A  plaque 
on  both  your  houses"  or  when  you  say  It 
more  gently,  "We  are  neutral",  that  Is.  the 
one  that  attacks  and  the  victim  of  the  at- 
tatck  are  exactly  In  the  same  position.  Some- 
how, maybe  I  am  not  sensitive  enough  to  the 
feeUng  of  Justice  and  equaUty,  when  a  gov- 
ernment like  Great  Britain  adopts  a  position 
of  this  kind — In  addition  to  being  bad  for  us. 
It  Is  painful  to  think  that  a  government  can 
do  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  to  them? 

A.  Maybe  I  will  meet  them  someday  and 
then  I  will  say  It  to  them. 

Q.  There  Is  a  considerable  ghetto  of  Jews 
In  Syria.  What  Is  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation  concerning  these  Jews,  and  your 
Intentions? 

A.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  In  the 
ghetto  In  Syria  are  treated  In  the  most  ter- 
rible, miserable  way.  And  we  certainly  wlU 
see  to  It,  try  at  any  rate,  that  when  the  war 
Is  over  and  whether  there  Is  a  cease-fire 
agreement  or  some  other  kind  of  agreement, 
we  win  ask  these  Jews  be  taken  out  the 
same  way  as  we  wlU  ask  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  These  Jews  are  prisoners  that 
didn't  even  fight  in  the  war  and  we  uHU  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  see  that  these 
Jews  are  brought  out  from  Syria. 

Q.  I  know  Israel's  enemies  have  been 
counting  on  the  assumption  that  suppUes 
are  going  to  run  out  and  that  Israel  cannot 
fight  a  long  war.  I  also  know  that  Israel's 
friends  abroad  are  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  supplies  may  not  be  sufficient. 
Could  you  explain  whether  these  problems 
are  real  or  Imagined. 

A.  If  our  neighbors  dealt  with  realities.  In- 
stead of  dreams,  maybe  there  would  be  peace 
a  long  time  ago.  Isrsiel  does  not  face  the 
danger  of  lack  of  supplies.  Israel  Is  going  to 
fight  this  war  to  the  very  end  as  long  as  our 
neighbors  Insist  upon  It.  We  can  take  every- 
thing necessary  to  fight  this  war  until  the 
war  Is  ended  with  the  victory  of  Israel.  There 
are  difficulties,  difficulties  In  supplies.  In 
many  other  things,  but  our  people  can  take 
It.  They  have  been  tried  before,  they  are  won- 
derful today  more  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore, and  we  can  take  all  the  difficulties  and 
all  the  hardships.  If  our  neighbors  built  on 
that  then  they  have  lost  the  war  l>efore  they 
start  It. 

Q.  Assuming  a  favorable  outcome.  Is  there 
any  way  you  can  see  now  to  convert  this 
fighting  Into  the  negotiated  settlement  or 
any  political  settlement  of  the  dispute  that 
eluded  you  in  1967? 

A.  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  come  out  every 
day  or  every  week  with  something  new.  That 
we  have  to  repeat  the  same  formula  which  I 
suppose  soxinds  monotonous  to  many  of  you. 
Yet  this  Is  the  truth.  We  didn't  ask  for  the 
war  of  1967.  It  was  forced  upon  us  and  we 
won  It.  No  sooner  was  the  war  over  than  the 
Israeli  government  asked  the  heads  of  Arab 
States;  Now,  let's  sit  down,  as  equals,  and 
negotiate  a  peace  treaty.  And  the  answer 
came  back  from  Khartoum:  No  recognition, 
no  negotiations,  no  peace.  For  six  years,  like 
parrots  vre  have  been  repeating  the  same 
thing.  We  want  to  live  In  peace.  In  coopera- 
tion and  In  friendship.  Therefore  we  say  let's 
sit  down,  as  equals,  let's  negotiate  without 
any  pre-conditions.  We  have  Ideas  of  what 
the  borders  should  be.  you  have  Ideas  of 
what  the  borders  should  be.  We  don't  ask  you 
to  accept  our  Ideas  before  we  sit  down  to 
negotiate,  and  you  can't  ask  us  to  accept 
your  Ideas  before  we  sit  down  to  negotiate. 
Now  let's  sit  down  and  talk.  You  know  what 
the  answer  was  for  6  years:  No  negotiations, 
go  back  to  the  67  borders  and  then  maybe 
we  WlU  negotiate.  No  real  cooperation  and 
recognition  of  Israel,  which  means  practi- 
cally, go  back  to  the  67  borders  then  or  any 
other  borders.  That,  of  course,  we  couldn't 
agree  to.  We  have  nothing  new  after  this 


war  is  over.  If  we  sit  down  and  negotiate 
we  can  sign  a  treaty  which  will  open  a  new 
era  for  the  entire  area  but  that  depends 
upon  them. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  have  been  waiting  for 
the  Arab  troops  to  attack,  was  that  a  politi- 
cal decision?  If  so.  Is  that  not  In  contradic- 
tion to  what  the  Israel  government  earlier 
said  that  not  one  soldier's  life  would  be  of- 
fered for  a  political  decision?  And  thirdly, 
win  this  political  decision  have  any  Impact 
or  Implications  on  the  situation  Internally 
In  Israel? 

A.  It  was  a  political  decision.  I  don't 
think  It  has  any  relevance  to  what  you  say 
Is  the  Israel  government's  policy  not  to  sac- 
rifice lives  for  political  decisions.  During  a 
war.  several  times  a  day  various  political  de- 
cisions have  to  be  taken.  In  a  war,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  people  lose  lives.  Sometimes  you 
take  one  decision,  and  you  think  maybe  you 
can  save  lives  in  that  way,  and  it  turns  out 
the  other  way.  So  there  Is  no  guarantee  for 
poUtlCEJ  decisions  to  save  lives.  No,  I  don't 
see  any  Implications  whatsoever. 

Q.  Is  the  Immigration  of  Soviet  Jews  con- 
tinuing? 

A.  Do  you  mind  tf  I  don't  answer  that? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  project  of  the 
French  mediation? 

A.  That  is  because  France  is  very  neutral. 
I  suppose.  Prance  has  even  overstepped  the 
claim  for  neutrality.  I  want  to  mak^(ifclyself 
clear.  Mediation  that  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  and  will  be  ready  to  accept  at  any 
time  Is  either  by  an  Individual  or  a  govern- 
ment that  decides  Its  aid  should  be  limited 
to  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  which  Is  a 
very  Important  step,  and  that  Is  to  help  the 
parties  get  together.  Therefore.  It  Is  not  ar- 
bitration, and  no  mediator  who  thinks  he 
knows  better  than  the  parties  what  is  good 
for  them.  Therefore,  when  this  was  attempted 
In  the  past,  it  failed.  If  It  will  be  attempted 
in  the  future.  It  will  fall.  It  Is  these  two  peo- 
ples whose  sons  met  In  battle  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  the  governments  of  these  two 
peoples  must  meet  at  the  negotiating  table 
and  not  have  somebody  from  faraway  whose 
life  and  Independence  and  sovereignty  are 
not  at  stake — It  is  these  peoples  in  this  area 
that  have  everything  to  win  and  everything 
to  lose.  Therefore  It  Is  these  peoples  that 
must  do  It.  Nothing  can  save  the  leaders  of 
the  Arab  countries  from  taking  this  respon- 
sibility for  the  fate  of  their  people  In  their 
own  hands  and  not  to  build  Ideas  and  castles 
In  the  air — someday  Brezhnev  can  save  them, 
the  next  day  President  Nixon  before  elections 
or  after  elections,  before  the  summit  meeting, 
after  the  summit  meeting — aU  these  are 
gimmicks  that  did  not  work  tn  the  past.  wlU 
not  work  In  the  future.  President  Sadat, 
President  Assad,  King  Hussein  and  all  the 
others  who  have  so  much  courage,  why  do 
they  not  have  the  courage  to  meet  us  at  the 
negotiating  table?  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
thay  can  always  get  up  from  the  table  and 
leave,  but  not  even  to  try  to  sit  down  with 
us.  In  order  to  come  to  a  peace  treaty  which 
win  end  all  wars — that  courage  they  are  lack- 
ing, that  somebody  must  do  for  them.  There- 
fore, not  France  nor  any  other  country  can 
do  that  for  them,  and  should  not  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  do  It  for  them.  Every 
country,  every  government  that  encourages 
them  not  to  meet  us  at  the  negotiating  table, 
everyone  that  encourage:)  them  In  their  in- 
transigence and  in  their  hope  that  somebody, 
somehow  wUl  solve  their  problems  for  them. 
Is  I  think  doing  a  disservice  not  only  to  Israel 
but  to  the  Arabs  and  to  peace. 

Q.  Do  I  detect  a  slightly  different  tone  In 
your  remarks  about  the  events  on  the  south- 
em  front?  Does  Israel  categorically  rule  out 
a  cease-fire  which  Includes  Egyptian  troops 
on  this  side  of  the  Canal? 

A.  I  dont  know  what  tone  you  have  heard 
before.  But  what  I  said  Is  when  we  hear  a 
suggestion  for  a  cease-fire,  the  government 
of  Israel,  believe  me.  very  seriously  and  with 
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great  responsibility  for  everything  that  is 
concerned,  will  sit  down  and  deal  with  it. 
So  far,  I  don't  hear  anything  about  our 
neighbors  being  prepared  for  a  cease-fire.  We 
have  BO  many  problems  on  our  hands  that 
we  don't  want  to  think  up  problems.  When 
a  suggestion  for  a  cease-fire  will  be  a  reality 
believe  me  the  government  of  Israel  will  not 
lose  many  minutes  before  It  will  be  In  ses- 
sion and  deal  with  this  problem. 

Q.  Would  you  be  prepared  that  the  Israel 
government  agrees  to  return  territories  seized 
In  1967  for  the  price  of  stopping  the  blood- 
shed and  for  peace? 

A.  Somebody  coming  into  this  room  from 
another  planet  would  think  that  in  1967 
Israel  forced  a  war  upon  its  neighbors  In 
order  to  take  the  Slnal  Desert,  the  Western 
Bank  and  the  Oolan  Heights.  But  since  we 
are  all  from  the  same  planet  and  you  not 
only  write  newspapers,  you  also  read  news- 
papers, this  wasn't  exactly  the  description 
of  what  happened  In  1967.  Israel  refused  to 
go  back  to  the  borders  of  1967  because  these 
borders  were  washed  away  in  blood  exactly 
as  the  1947  borders  were  washed  away  In 
blood  by  attack  by  our  neighbors.  Exactly 
as  now,  in  1967  they  washed  away  the  lines 
in  Syria  and  Jordan  and  the  others  and  now 
they  have  washed  away  borders.  I  don't  think 
that  will  happen  after  this.  Our  neighbors 
cannot  take  a  walk  of  this  kind,  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  men,  with  thousands  of 
tanks,  with  bombers,  kill,  destroy,  and  then 
/  say:  Well,  all  right,  we  didnt  do  it  this  time, 
we  will  try  it  again  next  time,  but  please 
give  us  borders  that  will  be  easier  for  us  to 
cross;  so  good,  we  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  can 
do  anything  affirmative  to  hasten  the  end 
of  this  crisis? 

A.  I  believe  the  United  States  and  the 
policy  it  has  adopted,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  saying  that  the  U.S.  is  prepared 
to  give  its  services  to  help  the  parties  get 
together  and  find  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem .  .  .  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  aid  the 
parties  get  together  on  the  Suez  arrange- 
ment. I  think  the  U.S.  has  done,  probably  is 
doing  also  this  moment,  everything  possible, 
and  God  Bless  the  U.S.  for  what  it  does  not 
do  and  that  is  to  try  and  force  a  solution 
upon  any  one  of  t»e  parties.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  U.S.  has  c*-tainly  done  everything 
for  peace. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  the 
country  about  the  scale  of  the  casualties. 
Could  you  comment  on  them  at  all? 

A.  No,  I  don't  wish  to  comment  on  it,  but 
I  am  sure  it  won't  take  long  and  the  figures 
will  be  known.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing. 
The  other  day  on  T.V.  I  was  asked  "what 
Is  the  price  for  the  victory  that  you  are 
talking  about?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know".  To 
me  one  man  dead  is  a  terrible  price.  This 
man  has  a  mother,  a  father,  a  wife,  sisters, 
brothers,  maybe  children.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  stand  before  you.  a  Prime  Minister  that. 
If  you  wish,  is  emotional — if  you  wish,  sen- 
timental. With  all  my  heart,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Egyptian  people,  I  wish  that  Sadat 
would  become  emotional  and  sentimental 
over  one  dead  man.  When  that  moment 
comes  there  is  peace  automatically.  There 
will  be  more  than  one  man.  And  it  is  a  ter- 
rible price  for  nothing.  Just  to  satisfy  am- 
bitions of  leaders  who  have  no  hearts.  And 
may  I  say  one  more  thing.  I  spoke  before 
about  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Iraq.  As  bad  and  dangerous  as  it 
Is  for  Israel.  If  I  at  least  believed  for  one 
moment  that  this  aid  the  Soviet  Union  iS 
giving  to  the  Arab  countries  is  because  of 
Its  love  for  the  Arab  people,  I  would  say,  Its 
too  bad.  they  don't  like  the  Jews,  but  they 
Ilk©  the  Arabs.  But  that  isn't  true.  It  is  for 
callous  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There- 
fore, thousands  upon  thousands  of  Egyptians 
and  Syrians  can  be  killed  and  numbers  of 
Israelis  can  be  killed  and  they  don't  care. 


That  Is  the  most  terrible  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire situation. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Syrians  and 
the  Egyptians  are  fighting  this  time  with 
a  higher  morale  and  better,  among  other 
reasons  because  they  are  fighting  to  get 
back  territories  which  were  theirs  before 
1967.  Do  you  think  this  Is  correct? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  one  has  to  prove 
that  their  morale  is  higher.  Maybe  it  Is.  In 
the  second  place,  whether  it  Is  for  this  or 
for  other  reasons  one  guess  is  as  good  as 
another.  Again,  you  assume  that  these  ter- 
ritories were  taken  away  by  a  war. 

In  conclusion,  whether  they  are  Justified, 
wtiether  they  are  good  fighters  or  bad  fight- 
ers, to  have  a  war  instead  of  negotiating.  .  .  . 
Usually  peace  treaties  after  wars  are  con- 
cluded in  the  following  way:  A  war  Is  won. 
one  side  wins,  the  other  loses.  If  the  loser 
is  also  the  attacker,  then  certainly  the  win- 
ner writes  a  paper  of  conditions  and  asks 
the  other  parties  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
I  wotild  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  case  In 
history  that  can  be  quoted  when  there  was 
a  war.  one  side  attacked,  lost,  and  the  other 
side  said  "Well.  All  right,  come  on.  take 
everything.  Nothing  happened,  only  people 
are  dead  and  there's  destruction."  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  happened 
after  the  Second  World  War  is  that  Chancel- 
lor Willy  Brandt  told  his  people  and  then 
went  to  Poland  and  recognised  the  new  bor- 
der, because — he  didn't  fight,  he  was  not  a 
Nazi — he  said,  the  German  people  twice  have 
attacked.  They  must  pay  a  price. 

Q.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Tarlv  said  it  would 
not  be  a  short  war.  You  talked  about  Sinai 
and  said  it  would  last  another  few  days.  Is 
that  different  .  .  . 

A.  No,  I  didn't  say  another  few  days.  With 
all  that  has  happened  to  us,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  short  wars.  Believe  me,  I  would- 
n't care  a  bit  and  neither  would  Yarlv  If  we 
were  proven  wrong.  If  both  say  this  will  not 
be  a  short  war  as  the  others  we  have  known — 
I'm  not  thinking  of  the  War  of  Liberation  .  .  . 
I  did  not  say  a  couple  of  days.  I  don't  know. 
We  have  been  fighting  for  a  week.  How  many 
more  days  I  wouldn't  dare  prophesy. 

Q.  Would  Israel  accept  a  cease-fire  while 
the  Egyptians  are  on  this  side  of  the  Canal? 

A.  I  have  already  answered  this  question. 
I  said  when  anyone  proposes  a  cease-fire  and 
any  of  our  neighbors,  preferably  both,  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  discussion  of  a  cease- 
fire agreement,  Israel  will  not  lag  behind. 
Within  a  few  minutes  we  will  be  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  making  our  decision.  There 
is  no  sense  in  speculating  now,  since  we 
have  no  indication  whatsoever  that  our 
neighbors  are  prepared  for  a  ceasefire. 

Q.  Tou  are  obviously  confident  of  victory. 
How  confident?  Are  you  disappointed  that 
it  has  taken  more  than  Six  E>ays? 

A.  No.  I  am  not  disappointed.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  can't  say  I  am  disappointed.  Israel  has 
been  involved  In  many  wars.  It  never  fought 
a  war  under  similar  conditions.  When  we 
have  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  when  we  have 
not  taken  the  pre-emptive  step,  when  we 
knew  exactly  what  a  wealth  of  armament  the 
Arab  armies  had;  from  the  very  beginning, 
we  didn't  fool  ourselves  and  we  didn't  see 
this  as  a  short  war.  I  am  sorry.  I  wish  we 
had  been  proven  wrong,  but  this  Is  It. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE 
GRANGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
marks  the  centennial  celebration  In  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  of  the  Kansas  State  Grange. 
This  organization  is  not  just  a  farm  or- 
ganization— but  a  growing  group  of  peo- 
ple interested  in  all  aspects  of  rural 
America,  not  Ju&t  agriculture. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  National 


Grange  in  1867,  the  organization  has  de- 
voted itself  to  helping  rural  residents 
help  themselves.  During  my  8  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
past  5  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Grange  representa- 
tives Eind  appreciate  their  programs  and 
policies.  These  policies  have  been  prac- 
tical and  helpful  in  the  determination  of 
my  responsibility  to  constituents  on  all 
matters  of  Government. 

And  I  must  say  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Orange  is  similar  to  nune — 
that  Government  programs  should  pro- 
vide maximum  freedom  and  equitable 
opportunities  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral controls. 

With  leaders  like  Jim  Ingwerson  and 
John  Scott,  along  with  others  I  have 
worked  with  over  the  years,  I  have  come 
to  respect  their  advice  and  judgment  on 
agricultural  matters. 

In  recent  years  we  have  worked  closely 
in  the  drafting  and  refinement — and 
passage — of  environmental  improvement 
legislation,  rural  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion, farm  legislation,  and  rural  develop- 
ment legislation. 

Of  particular  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  consideration  of  export  con- 
trols. I  commend  the  Grange  on  its  poli- 
cies and  recommendations.  Agriculture 
and  industry  cannot  be  separated.  The 
economic  interests  of  the  Nation  cannot 
be  fractionated  or  categorized.  Improve- 
ments in  balance  of  payments  in  recent 
years  are  definitely  attributable  to  agri- 
cultural exports.  However,  the  ability  of 
importing  nations  to  purchase  these  ag- 
ricultural products  might  be  related  to 
past  industrial  exports  or  trade  in  other 
commodities. 

False  price  adjustments  or  protective 
tariffs  cannot  provide  equity  to  our  pro- 
ducers nor  to  foreign  producers.  Im- 
provement of  trade  relations  throughout 
the  world  will  improve  rural  America. 
Freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  in  pricing 
will  prove  the  most  efiBcient  method  to 
put  the  supplies  where  the  demand  is  lo- 
cated— and  the  citizens  of  both  rural 
and  urban  America  will  baiefit  in  such 
a  competitive  situation. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
Grange's  overall  attitude  toward  rural 
America.  That  attitude  is  important  In 
the  rural  revitahzatlon  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  found  that  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters are  not  the  answer  for  everyone — 
finally,  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  flow 
from  farm  to  urban  centers.  Utilization 
of  the  same  time  and  energy— not  to 
mention  the  costs — in  improvement  of 
rural  areas  will  encourage  rural  resi- 
dents to  live  in  rural  communities  and 
halt  the  outmigration  that  has  continued 
the  past  four  decades. 

In  its  100-year  history,  the  Grange  has 
continued  one  particular  approach  which 
I  single  out  today — and  that  is  its  rec- 
ognition and  acceptance  of  youth.  The 
Grange  has  always  attracted  the  youth 
through  their  inclusion  in  Grange  activ- 
ities. With  the  increased  pace  of  life  to- 
day, those  of  us  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  rural  America  know  that  the  fu- 
ture lies  in  the  hands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. Stability  and  Improvement  of  rural 
America  Is  certainly  assured  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Grange. 
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MANDATORY  ALLOCATIONS:  BEST 
HOPE  FOR  AVERTING  HEATING 
OIL  CRISIS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
mandatory  allocation  system,  detailed 
October  12  by  Governor  Love,  is  our  best 
hope  for  averting  large  scale  shortages 
of  heating  oil  in  Connecticut  this  winter. 

All  of  New  England  and  the  upper 
Midwest  have  more  than  hope,  however, 
if  the  program  had  begim  during  the 
summer  rather  than  12  days  into  the 
home  heating  season.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  belated  but  Inevitable 
decision  has  come  In  time  to  avert  a 
winter  without  heat  for  millions  of 
American  homeowners. 

The  answer  depends  on  two  key 
factors: 

First,  can  the  major  oil  refiners  sup- 
ply the  Independent  dealers  fast  enough 
to  get  the  heating  oil  to  retail  and  whole- 
sale customers  in  time  for  the  first  cold 
weather?  My  own  subcommittee  survey 
of  the  east  coast  supply  situation  re- 
vealed that  as  of  October  1,  the  major 
suppliers  had  filled  their  storage  tanks 
to  82  percent  of  capacity — 14  percent 
more  than  last  year  at  this  time — while 
the  independents  were  only  a  quarter  full, 
which  is  half  as  much  as  last  year.  And 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  most  home- 
owners along  the  east  coast  buy  their 
heating  oil  from  independents. 

Second,  can  the  major  oil  c6mpanies 
manage  to  import  enough  heating  oil 
to  meet  increased  demand  in  the  fact  of 
short  domestic  supply?  This  would  be  less 
of  a  problem  today  had  the  mandatory 
system  been  put  into  effect  months  ago. 
The  majors  would  have  needed  to  import 
more  oil,  earlier,  to  make  up  for  the 
greater  amoimts  which  they  would  have 
allocated  under  a  mandatory  system  to 
the  Independents.  By  waiting  this  long, 
the  Nation  Is  off  to  a  late  start  in  the 
race  to  accumulate  enough  heating  oil 
to  meet  peak  demands  of  a  cold  winter. 
Therefore,  there  Is  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  make  sure  the  mandatory  program  Is 
efficiently  managed  by  a  full  and  highly 
competent  staff. 

The  regulations  establish  a  uniform 
federal  system  for  allocating  the  avail- 
able supply  to  insure  independent  dealers 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  amount  they  re- 
ceived last  year.  They  also  contain  an 
emergency  program  for  redirectmg  oil 
for  priority  needs  in  each  State. 

Hopefully,  these  regulations  will  assure 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  available  sup- 
ply of  heating  oil  to  Connecticut  £md 
other  States  far  from  refining  areas.  I 
will  continue  to  watch  heating  oil  allo- 
cations closely  to  make  sure  the  system 
is  mandatory  in  deed  as  well  as  name. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  essential  that 
Individual  citizens  conserve  heating  oil 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Only  by 
pulling  together  can  Americans  pull 
through  a  heating  oil  crisis  triggered  by 
a  long,  cold  winter. 


JUDGE    JOSEPH   SUMMERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Joseph  Summers  of  St.  Paul  was 
named  by  Gov.  Wendell  Andersen  to 
fill  a  mimlcipal  judgeship  hi  St.  Paul. 


I  was  very  pleased  to  note  this  appoint- 
ment, since  Joe  Summers  has  had  a  most 
distinguished  career  in  our  State.  He 
served  under  me  when  I  was  attorney 
general  in  Minnesota,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived widespread  praise  from  national 
organizations  for  the  valuable  work 
which  he  has  performed  in  improving 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  newspaper  accoimt 
from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  regarding  this 
appointment  be  printed  to  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Joseph  StrMMERS  Named  To  Pill  Mttnicipal 

JtTDCCSHIP 

Joseph  Summers,  a  St.  Paul  attorney  and 
former  city  attorney,  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  F*riday  to  fill  the  Municipal  Judge- 
ship left  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Judge 
Edward  Delaney. 

Summers.  34.  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Rosen  and  Summers,  with  offices  In  the  Os- 
Ijorn  Building.  He  wlU  assume  the  judgeship 
Oct.  25,  or  sooner,  he  said,  as  soon  as  busi- 
ness arrangements  can  t>e  made  with  his 
partners. 

Summers  said  there  Is  little  private  In- 
volvement which  he  will  have  to  give  up  be- 
cause of  the  appointment.  He  said  he  will 
have  to  resign  from  the  city  Charter  Com- 
mission and  as  treasurer  of  the  4th  District 
DPL  Finance  Committee.  But  otherwise,  he 
said,  his  Involvements  are  such  that  they 
will  not  confiict. 

Summers  served  as  city  attorney  tmder  DFL 
mayor  Thomas  Byrne.  Before  that  he  served 
as  assistant  state  attorney  general  under 
Walter  Mondaie  and  as  a  special  counsel  to 
former  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Ramsey  County  Bar 
Association  executive  councU,  and  president 
of  Legal  Assistance  of  Minnesota,  an  orga- 
nization providing  legal  services   •    •    •. 

Summers  said  he  foresees  no  conflict  In 
that  f>oeltion  Isecause  most  of  the  work  of 
the  organization  has  been  to  get  Legal  As- 
sistance started  outstate. 

He  was  honored  In  1972  by  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  for  his 
work  with  legal  assistance  for  the  poor. 

Summers  graduated  from  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  in  1962  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  the  College 
of  St.  Thomas  in  1969.  And  he  is  a  graduate 
of  St.  Thomas  Military  Academy  and  St. 
Mark's  School  in  St.  Paul. 

Summers  and  his  wife,  Carol,  have  four 
chUdren.  The  family  lives  at  565  S.  Pascal  St. 


SENATOR  THURMOND  DELIVERS 
INSPIRATIONAL  MESSAGE  AT  THE 
SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroltoa 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  was  the  speaker  at  the 
regular  Wednesday  morning  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast  last  week.  I  wish  alk 
Senators  could  have  been  present  to  hear" 
Senator  Thurmond's  inspirational  mes- 
sage. 

The  title  of  his  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion was,  "The  Good  Life  and  the  God 
Life."  I  watched  the  faces  of  my  fellow 
Senators  as  Senator  Thurmond  spoke. 
His  message  had  a  very  deep  meaning 
for  everyone  present. 

Mr.  President,  Strom  Thurmond  is  one 
of  America's  most-admired  men.  He  Is  a 
thoroughbred  gentleman,  and  there  Is  no 


pretense  in  this  great  American's  faith. 

By  his  example,  countless  numbers  of 
his  fellow  Americans  have  been  strength- 
ened. He  has  meant  so  much  to  so 
many — and  particularly  has  he  meant  a 
very  great  deal  to  me  as  my  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Thurmond's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Thurmond's  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Good  Life  and  the  God  Life 

I  always  feel  a  special  challenge  when  I 
am  asked  to  speak  before  this  distinguished 
gathering,  because  I  am  speaking  to  men 
who  have  made  as  many  speeches  and  coined 
as  many  cliches  eis  I. 

This  morning  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  put- 
ting aside  the  multitude  of  current  Issues 
and  vexations  that  trouble  us.  Because  of  our 
common  belief  In  the  eternal,  I  think  we 
should  be  able  to  gather — Isolated  from  the 
serious,  but  transient,  dilemmas  of  the  day, 
and  participate  In  a  spirit  of  receptive,  open- 
minded  fellowship. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  paint  one  facet 
of  the  big  picture  as  I  see  It.  If  it  turns  out 
to  be  blurred,  with  long,  sweeping  strokes  and 
little  detaU,  it  will  be  because  the  artist  is 
still  learning.  I  invite  each  of  you  to  add  your 
own  strokes  and  colors.  In  hopes  that  you  will 
l>e  able  to  Improve  on  It. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  relating  a  story 
which  has  been  handed  down  over  the  years. 
As  stories  with  a  moral  go.  I  am  sure  that  It 
has  been  altered  along  the  way  to  suit  a 
speaker's  particular  purpose. 

There  was  once  an  antique  dealer  who  pos- 
sessed the  finest  collection  of  antiques  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  problem  was  that  he 
had  so  much  Invested  that  these  fine,  beau- 
tUui  pieces  were  housed  In  a  run-down 
shack.  He  couldn't  afford  his  overhead,  so  he 
neglected  it. 

As  most  salesmen  do,  this  particular  one 
used  his  Imagination  to  concoct  gimmicks 
to  grab  the  customers'  attention.  So,  he 
gathered  his  finest  plecej  In  the  dUapldated 
showroom  and  strategically  placed  signs 
around  the  room  which  read:  'Tiook  for  It — 
something  big  Is  going  to  happen." 

This  did  the  trick.  He  had  more  customers 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  As  he  was 
showing  a  beautiful  mahogany  table  to  a 
prospective  buyer,  he  happened  to  notice  a 
film  of  white  dust  on  it.  He  stared  In  dls- 
t)elief  as  the  little  pyramid  of  dust  began 
growing.  He  glanced  upward  and  gave  a  loud 
cry  of  warning  to  his  customers  and  hurried 
them  out  the  door. 

Prom  the  fissure  which  had  formed  on  the 
ceiling,  bits  of  plaster  dropped;  then  larger 
segments  as  the  whole  ceiling  sagged,  then 
collapsed  with  a  roar.  Everything  was  burled 
with  the  exception  of  one  sign  which  read: 
"Look  for  It — something  big  Is  going  to 
happen." 

American  life  today  Is  one  giant  showroom. 
Our  energies  are  so  often  geared  toward  ac- 
quiring that  which  wUl  make  us  content. 
Materialism,  In  such  cases,  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  our  affections.  Some  use  every  trick 
In  the  book  to  get  more  so  they  can  show 
more.  Too  many  transfix  themselves  to  tfils 
end. 

When  material  comforts  become  our  goal, 
we  are  prone  to  neglect  the  spiritual  side  of 
life.  Just  like  the  antique  dealer,  many 
Americans  today  are  finding  their  lives  crum- 
bling In  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  "something 
big"  they  have  hoped  and  waited  for  often 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  what  was  expected. 

On  the  surface.  American  life  has  far  sur- 
passed anything  our  founding  fathers  had  In 
mind  when  they  declared  the  Inalienable 
right  to  pursue  happmess. 
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Never  has  there  been  a  tlme^  or  society 
when  so  many  Individuals  covUd  own  two  or 
more  cars;  have  two  houses;  take  trips  to 
almost  any  place  on  the  globe;  and  send  their 
children  to  the  best  schools  money  can  buy. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  year  alone,  Amer- 
icans will  spend  about  9115  billion  for  their 
Inalienable  right  to  pursue  happiness. 

While  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are  going 
up,  Americans  are  finding  more  time  to  In- 
dulge In  their  greatest  fantasies.  Automation 
has  cut  weekly  work  hours  from  70  to  37  In 
the  last  century.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
by  the  year  2000  work  weeks  will  be  down 
to  twenty  hours.  In  fact,  several  companies 
across  the  Nation  have  already  cut  back  to 
four  working  days  per  week,  creating  a 
three -day  weekend. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  unremitting  trend  to  allow  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy  themselves.  Promises  of  ful- 
fillment and  contentment  have  become  the 
wares  of  the  free  marketplace. 

About  8  million  Americans  will  be  travel- 
ing overseas  this  year  despite  the  devalued 
dollar.  Sales  of  radios,  televisions,  records, 
and  musical  Instriiments  went  up  almost  190 
percent  between  1960  and  1971.  Camping 
vehicles,  which  cost  up  to  $30,000,  have  risen 
in  number  from  fewer  than  1  million  8  years 
ago  to  more  than  4  million  today. 

The  Twentieth  Century  frenzy  to  find  ful- 
fillment and  satisfaction  In  "things"  is  not 
new.  The  big  difference  between  now  and 
earlier  times  is  that  we  possess  the  ability  to 
build  and  produce  on  a  massive  scale.  In  1800, 
the  businessman's  thirst  for  the  so-called 
"good  life"  was  tempered  by  the  fact  that  he 
relied  upon  his  own  strengths  to  succeed. 
His  hands  were  to  him  what  the  computer 
Is  to  U5.  Where  It  took  a  cabinet  maker  a 
week  or  longer  to  build  a  table,  It  takes  indus- 
try Just  a  fraction  of  the  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  wrong  im- 
pression. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  harnessed  the  human  and  mechanical 
ability  to  become  the  world's  industrialized 
giant.  The  problems  come  when  attain- 
ment of  "the  so  called  good  life"  becomes 
an  obsession  to  the  point  where  Ood  be- 
comes secondary. 

At  Its  annual  cohventlon,  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  told  more  than  10 
million  people  In  this  country  are  in  dire 
need  of  treatment  for  acute  depression. 

BA;ween  1965  and  1971,  the  number  of 
young  people  18  years  of  age  and  younger  un- 
dergoing psychiatric  treatment  rose  by  al- 
most two-thirds. 

Suicide  rates  are  rising  and  the  Increase 
is  attributed  In  large  measure  to  young  jieo- 
ple  who  cannot  cope  with  life. 

One  of  the  most  popular  broadway  plays 
to  come  along  in  quite  a  while  \s  entitled 
"Lemmings."  It  Is  a  spoof  on  the  last  decade 
and  grotesquely  depicts  the  sixties  as  a  time 
of  mass  suicide.  The  denouncement  comes 
with  a  symbolic  plunge  of  humanity  over  a 
cliff. 

Still  another  example  of  the  so-called 
"good  life"  was  examined  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  The  town  of  Roseto,  Pennsyl- 
vania, population  1,600,  was  once  known  as 
the  "miracle  town"  in  the  early  sixties.  It 
had  this  distinction  because  no  one  under  SO 
bad  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  in  records 
dating  back  to  the  mid-fifties.  Even  the  older 
citizens  averaged  far  fewer  fatal  heart  at- 
tacks than  the  national  average. 

When  researchers  went  back  to  this  tiny 
town  two  years  ago.  things  had  changed.  Two 
men  In  their  early  40s  had  died  of  heart 
attacks  that  year.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  fatal 
heart  attacks  had  been  steadily  Increasing 
over  the  past  several  years. 

One  of  the  researchers  was  quoted  in  ex- 
plaining this  turn  for  the  worse.  "Too  much 
has  happened  In  10  years,"  he  said.  "People 
who  had  been  living  pretty  much  as  they  had 
for  decades  .  .  .  suddenly  began  changing." 


He  said  the  men  began  commuting  to  bet- 
ter paying  Jobs  20  or  30  miles  away.  They 
spent  money  on  luxuries  and  sent  their 
children  away  to  college.  He  said,  "The  pace 
of  living  stepped  up,  and  they  had  no  time 
left  to  talk  over  their  worries  and  satisfac- 
tions with  each  other." 

The  minuter  In  the  town  pretty  much 
summed  It  up  when  he  said,  "We  have  Joined 
the  rat  race." 

I  am  afraid  that  too  many  have  Joined  the 
rat  race.  I  sense  a  cold  and  unfeeling  bar- 
renness creeping  into  the  American  soul. 
I  sense — to  use  Robinson  Jeffers'  words — "A 
gathering  in  the  air  that  hates  humanity." 

In  his  quest  for  the  so-called  "good  life," 
man  often  places  his  Inherent  need  for  God 
in  suspended  animation.  When  this  occurs, 
we  should  expect  the  good  life  to  turn  sour. 

One  outgrowth  of  rampant  secularism  was 
embodied  in  a  recently  written  document 
called  "The  Humanist  Manifesto  II."  Dubbed 
a  major  social  document  by  Its  subscribers, 
it  calls  for  new  directions  of  mankind, 
stressing  a  belief  in  mankind  and  his  so- 
called  "rational  powers,"  and  criticizes  thels- 
tlc  religion  as  an  impediment  to  human  de- 
velopment. 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of  this 
astounding  document,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  signed  by  120  philosophers,  scientists, 
writers,  religious  leaders  and  others: 

".  .  .  Traditional  dogmatic  or  authori- 
tarian religions  that  place  revelation.  Cod, 
ritual,  or  creed  above  human  needs  and 
experience  do  a  disservice  to  the  human 
species.  Any  account  of  nature  should  pass 
the  test  of  scientific  evidence;  In  our 
Judgment,  the  dogmas  and  myths  of  tradi- 
tional religions  do  not  do  so." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  "Promisee  of  Im- 
mortal salvation  or  fear  of  eternal  damna- 
tion are  both  Illusory  and  harmful.  They 
distract  humans  from  present  concerns,  from 
self -actualization  and  from  rectifying  social 
injustices." 

For  many,  unfortunately,  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  I  would 
guess  most  pepole  would  denounce  this  work 
as  hedonistic  and  heretical.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  a  majority  would 
put  their  names  to  such  dogma. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  live  as  If  religion 
Is  a  myth.  I  wonder  how  many  put  their 
experiences  to  the  scientific  test;  that  is.  tf 
they  cannot  see  it  m  black  and  white,  they 
Ignore  it.  I  wonder  how  many  live  their  lives 
with  unwavering  faith  In  God. 

I  recall  a  graphics  contest  conducted  a  few 
years  ago  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
theme  of  the  competition  was  "Words  We 
Live   With."   The   winning  poster   presented 

three   words,   "In   We   Trust."   There 

was  a  blank  space  between  the  "In"  and  the 
"We." 

Later,  the  Journal  editorialized  on  this 
prize  poster  and  lamented  that  "The  prize 
poster  painfully  clarifies  the  diflBculty  of  pin- 
pointing something  in  which  man  does 
Indeed  trust.  While  many  people  have  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  various  faiths,  there 
Is  a  widespread  questioning  of  values  both 
spiritual  and  secular." 

While  going  through  my  files  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  talk,  I  came  across  a  letter 
from  someone  discussing  a  sermon  he  had 
heard  recently.  It  seems  the  minister  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  man  cannot  penetrate 
the  depths  of  our  oceans  without  special 
diving  gear  to  protect  him  from  the  pressures 
which  would  ordinarily  cause  immediate 
death.  Down  in  the  murky  depths,  however, 
are  species  of  flsh  which  would  die  if  they 
swam  to  shallow  water. 

Since  hearing  this  sermon,  the  writer 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  pressures 
to  which  we  are  all  subject.  "Only  as  we  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  Christ,"  he  said,  "can 
we  possibly  survive  for  any  length  of  time 
In  our  pressurized  enTlromnent." 


I  agree.  Man  la  a  synthesis  of  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  of  the  Infinite  and  finite, 
of  freedom  and  restraint.  God  has  also  given 
man  the  right  to  choose  the  freedom  to  ac- 
complish; and  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
happiness.  With  this,  however,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  platform  for  every  man  to  follow— the 
10  Commandments. 

WUllam  Jennings  Bryan  wrote,  "The  plat- 
form given  to  the  world  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Is  more  far-reaching  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  platform  ever  written 
by  the  convention  of  any  party  in  any  coun- 
try. When  He  condensed  into  one  command- 
ment those  of  the  ten  which  relate  to  man's 
duty  toward  his  fellows  and  enjoined  upon 
us  the  rule.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  He  presented  a  plan  for  the  solution 
of  all  the  problems  that  now  vex  society  or 
may  hereafter  arise.  Other  remedies  may  pal- 
liate or  postpone  the  day  of  settlement,  but 
this  commandment  is  all  sufficient,  and  the 
reconciliation  which  It  effects  Is  a  permanent 
one." 

Faith  in  God.  faith  in  divine  Inheritance, 
are  the  keystones  to  a  good  and  productive 
life.  God  has  given  us  the  tools  with  which 
to  pursue  the  good  life.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  He  expects  us  to  temper  our  mate- 
rialistic yearnings  with  the  knowledge  that. 
In  the  end,  we  will  be  responsible  to  Him. 
It  was  said  best  In  Matthew  18.  verse  36,  "Per 
what  Is  a  man  profited  If  he  shaU  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul." 

Satisfaction  and  fulfillment  cannot  be  ac- 
quired solely  by  money.  When  worldly  pos- 
sessions t>ecome  the  only  ambition  of  man. 
he  will  fall.  God  expects  us  to  have  a  higher 
purpose. 

We  are  not  here  because  of  oiu*  desire  for 
creature  comforts.  We  are  In  the  United 
States  Senate  because  we  have  found  Inner 
satisfaction  m  serving  our  country  and  our 
God. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans throughout  this  great  land.  They  look 
beyond  the  temporal,  selfish  desires,  and  look 
to  the  larger  picture.  When  viewed  in  this 
manner,  no  problem  is  beyond  solution. 


SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS  RESOLU- 
TIONS ON  ENERGY,  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  recent- 
ly adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Point 
Clear.  Ala.,  a  series  of  resolutions  of  some 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  our 
Nation.  Three  of  the  most  Important 
areas,  and  three  that  I  believe  we  all 
should  be  aware  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' positions  on,  are  energy,  growth 
and  development  planning,  and  Presi- 
dential impoundment  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
Issues,  and  of  the  views  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  on  them,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statements 
and  resolutions  on  these  important  ques- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SOUTMEKN   GOVTRNOKS'  CONTKRKNCE  39TH 

ANjruAL  Meetino 

ENEXGT    POUCT 

The  Southern  Governors  hereby  submit 
this  statement  as  an  expression  of  their  uni- 
fied concern  over  this  Nation "s  energy  prob- 
lem. The  Governors  urge  that  It  be  considered 
by  all  decision -makers  in  the  South  in  de- 
terminations affecting  that  reglon"s  energy 
posture  and  by  others  where  applicable.  Th» 
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key  position  held  by  the  Southern  States  is 
evident — they  provide  80  percent  of  the 
Ifation's  energy  supplies,  while  consuming 
only  33  percent. 

We  affirm  that  energy  is  a.necessary  com- 
ponent of  social  and  econominactivltles  with- 
in our  states  and  Its  llmllftd  availability 
adversely  impacts  upon  every  pegment  of  so- 
ciety. If  energy  resources  ara  not  available 
when  and  where  needed,  the  health  and  wel- 
Xfure  of  our  states'  citl2iens  will  be  adversely 
affected.  We  further  assert  that  It  Is  the  prop- 
er role  of  the  state  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  a  national 
program  to  minimize  losses  resulting  from 
any  energy  shortage  by  proper  planning,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  priorities  of  use. 
Channels  of  action  should  be  open  to  the 
states  to  institute  conservation  measures  and 
other  wise  uses  of  energy  resources. 

Solutions  to  the  energy  problem  can  be  re- 
solved only  by  Joint  federal-state  action. 
There  Is  continuous  need  for  federal  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  a  coherent 
national  policy.  The  federal  role  further  ex- 
tends to  research  and  development  In  the 
quest  for  new  sources  of  energy.  The  South- 
ern States,  their  municipalities  and  citizens, 
stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  formulation  and  development 
of  a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy. 

Data  indicate  that  the  discrepancy  between 
supply  and  demand  will  Increase  for  the  next 
several  years.  "The  energy  shortage  will  not  be 
met  untU  substantial  new  coal  mining  and 
conversion  equipment,  as  well  as  petroleum 
refining  faculties  and  additional  nuclear 
power  plants,  are  in  operation. 

The  worsening  energy  shortage  could  have 
a  serious  effect  on  employment,  state  reve- 
nues, and  other  aspects  of  the  economy,  in- 
creasing the  critical  problems  of  our  already 
burdened  social  system.  Under  current  and 
proposed  fuel  allocation  programs,  the  South 
would  appear  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  resulting  from  the  energy 
gap- 

Allocation  schemes  are  Inherently  unwork- 
able except  as  emergency  and  short  term 
measures.  They  neither  Increase  supply  nor 
reduce  demand.  Allocation  based  on  histori- 
cal consumption  penalizes  those  states  with 
high  growth  rates.  This  Is  particularly  dis- 
tressing for  those  states  which  have  relied 
heavily  on  natural  gas  for  industrial  fuel 
and  which  now  must  convert  to  fuels  not 
heretofore  used.  Forceful  steps  must  be  taken 
to  bring  supply  and  demand  into  balance  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  so  that  allocation 
win  be  unnecessary  except  by  the  free  market 
process. 

During  the  next  five  years,  energy  growth  in 
the  United  States  will  have  to  come  from  Im- 
ported oil  and  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  coal  and  nuclear  fuel.  The  strategic  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  In  international  af- 
fairs will  be  adversely  affected  as  will  our 
balance  of  payments.  We  may  be  able  to  avoid 
excessive  reliance  on  imported  energy  sources 
If  reasonable  efforts  are  made  to  Increase  do- 
mestic supply  and  reduce  demand. 

It  is  Imperative  that  procedures  be  devel- 
oped whereby  state  governments  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  early 
stages  of  evolution  of  federal  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  policy  programs.  State 
views  are  solicited  only  after  legtalatton  Is 
Introduced  or  administrative  policy  is  an- 
nounced, at  which  point  the  state  merely  be- 
comes an  adversary  expressing  a  different 
point  of  view. 

Statement  of  Policy 

We  believe  that  following  the  seven  point 
policy  outlined  In  this  document  will  aid  In 
the  approach  to  energy  strategems  to  meet 
our  regional  and  national  goals.  These  seven 
points  are  as  follows : 

1.  "The  Southern  Governors  caU  on  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  the  Governors  In  the  Im- 


mediate development  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  which  would  not  only  require  all  fed- 
eral agencies  to  abide  by  that  policy  but 
would  delegate  authority  for  policy  compli- 
ance to  a  single  executive  office.  "The  Southern 
Governors  submit  that  regardless  of  the 
problems  surrounding  Identification  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  energy  crisis,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  and  their  leadership  must 
agree  on  the  nature  and  severity  of  that  cri- 
sis. We  reaffirm  faith  in  our  nation's  willing- 
ness to  work  together  through  any  necessary 
sacrifice  to  meet  common  threats  to  our  wel- 
fare and  security. 

2.  The  Southern  Governors  state  that  all 
costs  as  well  as  benefits  of  government  pro- 
grams which  Impact  on  energy  resources  and 
their  use  be  fully  considered  so  that  costs  to 
society  can  be  minimized  in  the  near  as  well 
as  the  long  term. 

3.  We  support,  as  part  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  a  provision  which  would  encourage 
the  most  efficient  use  of  our  energy  resources 
in  all  possible  circumstances.  This  may  in- 
clude the  providing  of  Incentives  where  ap- 
plicable. 

4.  The  Southern  Governors  declare  that 
the  allocation  of  energy  resources  based  upon 
historical  patterns  of  use  must  consider  the 
effects  of  federal  rules  or  standards  which 
affect  those  patterns  of  use.  It  is  unfair,  for 
example,  to  force  conversion  from  one  source 
of  energy  to  another  within  a  state  and  then 
prevent  Its  obtaining  that  second  fuel  be- 
cause of  no  history  of  use.  Further,  the  states 
should  develop  priorities  of  use  within  their 
Jiu-lsdlctlons  and  those  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  allocation  programs,  either  of  a  vol- 
untary or  mandatory  nature. 

6.  The  Southern  Governors  recognize  that 
research  and  development  In  energy  resources 
Is  beyond  the  resources  of  many  states.  Bet- 
ter technology  appears  to  offer  our  only  hope 
for  meeting  the  long  term  energy  crisis,  miti- 
gating environmental  effects,  and  maintain- 
ing our  strategic  International  posture.  We 
support  the  President's  Initial  commitment 
of  $10  billion  for  energy  research  over  the 
next  five  years  and  urge  that  sufficient  funds 
be  made  available  on  a  continuing  basis  until 
the  major  near  and  long  term  energy  prob- 
lems are  solved.  We  strongly  believe,  however, 
that  the  states  must  have  a  voice  In  deter- 
mining priorities  for  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  in  energy  and  that 
the  mechanism  for  that  purpose  be  formally 
established  In  the  review  process.  During 
that  process,  the  states  can  make  known 
their  concern  over  development  of  all  energy 
sources,  the  evolvement  of  processes  for  bet- 
ter utilization  of  fossil  fuels.  Including  coal 
and  oil  shale,  and  the  establishment  of  facili- 
ties such  as  superports  for  prompt  distribu- 
tion of  these  products. 

Specific  Items  needing  attention  Include, 
but  are  by  no  means  limited  to,  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

Near  Term : 

1.  Exploration  techniques. 

2.  Reserve  recovery  techniques. 

3.  Energy  transmission  techniques. 

4.  Oil  shale  conversion  technology. 

5.  In  place  coal  gasification. 

6.  DrUllng  technology. 

7.  Use  of  low  grade  waste  heat. 

8.  Energy  conservation  techniques. 

9.  Building  design  and  residential  environ- 
mental controls. 

10.  Coal  cleaning. 

11.  Streamlining  of  licensing  for  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Long  Term: 

1.  Coal  gasification  and  liquefaction. 

2.  Breeder  technology. 

3.  Solar  energy  use. 

4.  Geothermal  energy. 

6.  Controlled  thermonuclear  fusion. 

6.  Fuel  cell  technology. 

7.  Magneto-hydrodynamics. 

6.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors to  set  examples  within  state  govern- 


ment In  the  wise  use  of  energy  resources 
which  will,  hopefully,  be  emulated  by  all 
citizens. 

7.  The  Southern  Governors  finally  affirm 
that  It  Is  their  policy  to  disseminate  credible 
and  factual  information  on  energy  related 
matters  through  the  focus  of  their  high  elec- 
tive office  to  all  citizens  of  their  respective 
states. 

Specific  Action  Goala 

Together  unth  the  above  policy,  we  offer 
the  following  specific  recommendations  to  be 
carried  out  by  state  or  fede^  agencies  which 
can  affect  either  the  supply  of  or  demand 
for  energy.  They  represent  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  national  program  of  partner- 
ship by  the  state  and  federal  governments 
toward  the  achievement  of  compatible  state, 
regional  and  national  goals. 

SUPPLY 

1.  The  states  agree  on  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate encouragement  of  exploration  and 
production  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  Such 
encouragement  should  Include  associated 
research  and  development,  including  tech- 
niques for  the  In-place  gasification  of  coal 
and  methods  for  Increasing  the  recovery 
rates  of  oU  and  natural  gas. 

2.  We  encourage  the  fostering  of  a  better 
economic  climate  for  investment  aimed  at 
increasing  the  supply  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fuels. 

3.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  should  institute 
the  phased  deregulation  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  prices,  thereby  encouraging  efficiency  of 
use  and  penalizing  waste.  We  submit  that 
the  existing  system  Is  grossly  Inefficient  and 
that  deregulation  would  stimulate  supply 
and  bring  demand  closer  Into  bounds. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  President's 
Energy  Policy  Office  evaluate  the  effect  of 
economic  incentives  on  Increasing  the  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  oil  and  gas.  For 
example,  a  cost-benefit  analysis  should  be 
made  on  the  effects  of  raising  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  and  such  should  be  examined 
In  light  of  its  Impact  on  exploration  and 
production. 

5.  We  recommend  the  early  construction  of 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  with  private  capital. 

6.  We  concur  In  the  President's  decision  to 
speed  leasing  on  the  Gulf  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  urge  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior advance  Its  schedule  for  leasing  on  the 
Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  under  ap- 
propriate environmental  safeguards,  after 
consultation  with  the  affected  states. 

7.  All  regulations  which  constrain  the  ex- 
traction, development,  transmission,  and  use 
of  any  fuel  should  be  reexamined  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  reasonable  and 
appropriate  in  light  of  their  effect  during 
a  period  of  fuel  shortage. 

8.  The  states  should  meet  all  primary  air 
^quality  standards  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 

line  with  the  President's  recommendations, 
state  Implementation  plans  should  be  modi- 
fied If  necessary  to  delay  meeting  secondary 
sulphur  standards  and  nitrous  oxide  emis- 
sion standards  should  be  derived  at  the  fed- 
eral level  from  new  data.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  the  automobile,  new  EPA  data  in- 
dicate that  a  90  percent  reduction  in  NOi 
emissions  may  not  be  necessary.  The  South- 
ern States  are  anxious  to  meet  all  secondary 
standards,  not  Just  selected  ones,  but  recog- 
nize that  this  cannot  be  achieved  until  we 
are  provided  with  new  fuels  or  a  new  tech- 
nology for  extraction  and  use  of  existing  fuel 
reserves. 

9.  Wherever  economically  and  environmen- 
tally feasible,  the  more  plentiful  fuels  such 
as  coal  and  residual  oils  should  be  used  by 
major  Industry,  Including  electric  power  gen- 
eration. For  accomplishment  thereof,  we  ad- 
vocate the  investigation  and  evaluation  of 
efficient  bulk  transmission  facilities  such  as 
coal  slurry  pipelines  and  unit  trains. 

10.  We  recommend  the  study  of  alternative 
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ways  of  ensuring  land  availability  for  energy 
transmission  systems  within  the  states,  In- 
cluding use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  advance  reservation  of  rights  of  way. 

11.  We  recommend  and  encourage  timely 
development  of  necessary  superport  facilities. 
Congress  should  Inunedlately  act  to  ensure 
that  all  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  development  are  completed.  Wo 
believe  that  any  delay  in  these  facilities  is 
damaging  to  the  nation's  goals. 

12.  We  recognize  an  immediate  need  for 
additional  reflnlng  capacity,  and  submit  that 
state  policies  should  be  established  to  en- 
courage construction  and  expansion  of  re- 
fineries in  those  states  where  such  policies 
would  be  internally  consistent  with  other 
policies.  We  encourage  as  objectives  of  land 
use  planning  at  the  state  level,  the  facilitat- 
ing of  power  plant  siting  and  refinery  loca- 
tions. We  also  encourage  consistent  and 
stable  federal  programs  for  solving  the  eco- 
nomic problems  associated  with  investment 
in  refineries. 

13.  We  support  steps  at  the  state  and  fed- 
eral level  leading  to  the  more  expeditious 
siting  and  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

14.  Those  fuels  with  a  long  history  of  wide 
use  within  a  state  for  special  purposes  should 
not  be  subject  to  Interruptable  supplies  or 
be  discontinued  until  either  a  firm  supply 
is  assured  from  other  sources  or  until  alter- 
native fuels  as  substitutes  are  available.  We 
are  referring  to  fuels  such  as  kerosene  which, 
although  with  a  limited  market,  is  a  vital 
factor  In  the  energy  budget  of  states  such  as 
Virginia. 

DEMAND 

1.  We  would  encourage  the  design  of  en- 
ergy efficient  state  buildings  and  full  con- 
sideration by  state  purchasing  departments 
of  energy  efficient  and  cost  effective  pur- 
chases of  equipment.  Implicit  In  this  recom- 
mendation Is  the  urging  of  conservation 
measures  upon  all  state  agencies  and  their 
employees. 

2.  We  recommend  that  states  take  the  lead 
In  encouraging  voluntary  programs  for  energy 
conservation  encompassing  Industries,  local 
governments,  and  all  citizens  of  the  state. 
Special  mention  should  be  given  to  the  en- 
couragement of  better  driving  habits  result- 
ing in  fuel  economies  as  well  as  Increased 
safety. 

3.  We  recognize  that  It  may  be  necessary  to 
Institute  some  mandatory  programs  which 
would  result  In  a  reduction  of  energy  de- 
mand. We  can  suggest  two  programs  which 
should  be  studied  as  possibly  falling  Into 
this  category.  They  are  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  energy  conserving  build- 
ing codes  and  appliance  labeling  of  a  con- 
sistent nature  providing  the  consumer  with 
better  Information  by  which  to  choose  his 
purchases. 

4.  We  recommend  greater  development  and 
wider  use  of  public  transportation  systems. 
Including  mass  transit  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving large  quantities  of  fuel  and  of  Im- 
proving air  quality. 

5.  Smce  energy  shortages  may  give  rise  to 
energy  emergencies  affecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  a  state's  citizens  and  natural  or 
man-made  disasters  may  occur  Involving  spe- 
cial energy  needs,  such  potential  energy 
emergencies  should  be  considered  by  state 
emergency  plans. 

8.  smce  the  problems  of  liquid  petroleum 
gas  are  already  causing  special  concern.  It 
should  be  considered  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct category  In  any  allocation  formula. 

7.  It  Is  our  belief  that  energy  conservation 
is  the  most  effective  near  term  measure  avail- 
able to  help  relieve  the  present  energy 
shortage. 

EQirrrABLi:  release  of  impounded  funds, 

INCLTTDtNO    HIGHWAY    FTTNDS 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  Impounded  monies  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  many  vital  public  pro- 
grams; and 


Whereas,  several  federal  courts  have  held 
such  purported  Impoundments  unlawful  and 
have  Issued  mandatory  Injunctions  ordering 
the  release  of  various  categories  of  Impound- 
ed funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government  has.  In 
some  Instances,  deliberately  forgone  Its  right 
to  seek  review  of  such  federal  court  decisions. 
In  order  to  limit  the  effect  thereof  to  the 
particular  parties,  states,  or  areas  involved, 
and  to  deny  the  benefit  thereof  to  other  sim- 
ilarly situated  parties,  states,  or  areas:  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Highway  construc- 
tion program  Is  now  nearlng  completion,  but 
&a  the  Federal  Primary  Highway  System  has 
not  received  sufficient  emphasis  and  atten- 
tion. In  part  because  of  the  aforesaid  practice 
of  Impoundments : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  strongly  de- 
plores the  practice  of  denying  full  effect  to 
final  Judgments  of  federal  courts  in  Im- 
poundment cases;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
other  appropriate  federal  officers,  are  urged 
to  abandon  the  aforesaid  practice  and.  In 
each  Instance  In  which  a  final  Judgment  of 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  has  ordered 
the  release  of  Impounded  funds,  to  give  na- 
tionwide effect  to  such  Judgment,  so  that  all 
parties,  states,  or  areas  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  the  land  as  declared  thereby; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Federal  Pri- 
mary Highway  System  be  given  the  same  at- 
tention, emphasis,  and  commitment  of  re- 
sources as  are  now  being  given  to  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Program;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  the  President  of 
tt^  United  States,  the  other  aforementioned 
feleral  officers,  and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

SOUTHERN    GROWTH    POLICIES    BOARD 

Whereas,  the  Southern  Governors'  Confer- 
ence has  long  recognized  the  need  for  special- 
ized regional  planning,  advisory  and  service 
o>-ganizatlons:  afMt 

Whereas^llieSouthern  Governors'  Confer- 
ence ba^rtfpported  and  sponsored  the  South- 
ern R^onal  Education  Bqtird  and  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  to  meet 
certain  needs:  and 

Whereas,  the  Southern  Governors"  Confer- 
ence further  recognizes  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment, conservation  and  utilization  of 
human  and  natural  resources  In  the  South 
and  a  means  of  exploring  cooperative  social, 
cultural  and  economic  planning  and  pro- 
gramming. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  endorses  the 
need  for  and  the  purposes  of  the  Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board  and  further  pledges 
to  provide  direction  and  guidance  to  said 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  coordi- 
nated comprehensive  planning  and  service 
effort  for  the  South:  and  the  Conference  fur- 
ther requests  the  Southern  Growth  Policies 
Board  to  report  to  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  for  ex- 
planation and  review  of  current  programs 
and  activities  In  light  of  that  stated  purpose. 


MINNESOTA  DAILY  EDITORIAL 
CALLS  FOR  PUBLIC  FINANCING 
OF    CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  Daily — the  University  of  Min- 
nesota's excellent  student  newspaper — 
carried  an  editorial  on  October  2  calling 
for  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  case  for  public  financing  is  "over- 
whelmingly strong,"  the  DaUy  editorial 
says,  pointing  out  that  "secret  special  in- 


terest contributors  breed  an  all  too  cozy 
relationship  with  candidates." 

This  fine  editorial  is  another  Indica- 
tion of  the  growing  support  for  public  fl- 
nancing.  I  hope  we  can  act  swiftly  on 
this  vital  reform. 

I  ask  that  the  Minnesota  Daily  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Give   fob   Gain 

When  the  campaign  contribution  disclos- 
ure law  took  effect  on  April  7, 1972.  it  marked 
the  first  time  In  recent  years  that  Congress 
has  asserted  Itself  concerning  the  proper  con- 
duct of  political  campaigns. 

The  disclosure  law  was  swiftly  passed  on 
recent  evidence — such  as  the  ITT  and  milk 
lobby  controversies — that  secret  special  in- 
terest contributors  breed  an  all  too  cozy  re- 
lationship with  candidates 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  advance  on  that 
thesis  by  passmg  legislation  that  would  allow 
the  public  to  be  the  exclusive — or  at  least 
principle — financier  of   political  campaigns. 

Because  of  the  staggering  costs  of  major 
campaigns,  the  case  for  public  financing  is 
overwhelmingly  strong. 

In  the  1972  presidential  election  the  finan- 
cial community  donated  the  greatest  single 
portion  of  President  Nixon's  record  »60.2  mil- 
lion campaign  fund,  allegedly  to  win  or  repay 
favors.  Even  American  ambassadors,  some  of 
whom  are  Nixon  appointees,  gave  over  $1  mil- 
lion, to  his  campaign. 

To  support  the  glve-for-gain  allegations 
against  some  contributors,  the  New  York 
Times  revealed  yesterday  that  a  former  em- 
ploye of  reclusive  billionaire  Howard  Hughes 
provided  14  sworn  depositions  that  Hughes 
tried  to  gain  political  favor  by  tantalizing 
candidates  with  huge  contributions. 

Regionally,  the  political  image  of  Minne- 
sota Governor  Wendell  Anderson  remains  un- 
tainted, but  he  has  rescinded  a  tough  state- 
ment In  his  State  of  the  State  Message  by 
refusing  to  reveal  campaign  sources.  And  In 
the  Mmneapolls  mayoral  race,  only  Republi- 
can Gladys  Brooks  has  opened  her  books  to 
the  public. 

These  policies  have  prompted  Senator 
Walter  Mondale  to  declare  that  the  "strong- 
est possible  case  has  been  built"  for  public 
financing. 

Even  though  some  of  Mondale's  colleagues 
can't  seem  to  reach  an  accord  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  numerous  public  financing  bills 
now  pending,  his  advocacy  of  such  a  bill 
enjoys  bi-partisan  support. 

But  until  these  congressional  differences 
Hie  rectified,  the  dangers  of  give-and-take  re- 
lationships between  candidates  and  contri- 
butors will  hamper  the  democratic  process. 


MRS.  FRANK  BOYD.  OF  MANKATO, 
KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  learned 
yesterday  with  great  personal  sadness  of 
the  death,  at  age  96,  of  Mrs.  Frank  Boyd, 
of  Mankato,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Boyd  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  admired  women  in  Kansas. 
She  was  a  fixture  of  the  State's  news- 
paper business  for  many  decades  and 
was  universally  recognized  as  the  first 
lady  of  Kansas  journalism.  A  lifelong 
Republican  and  once  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  Mrs.  Boyd  maintained  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics  long  after  leaving 
management  of  the  family  newspaper 
Interests  to  her  sons.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  suid 
interested  observers  of  the  1972  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  In  Miami 
Beach,  where  she  won  the  affection  of 
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countless  convention-goers  with  her 
cheerful  personality  and  colorful  recol- 
lections from  the  numerous  earlier  con- 
ventions she  had  attended. 

She  was  known  and  revered  by  every- 
ope  in  Mankato.  Philllpsburg,  and  the 
other  conununlties  where  the  Uved, 
raised  her  family,  and  was  Involved  in 
the  newspaper  business.  But  she  also  had 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances throughout  Kansas.  And  over  the 
years  she  probably  came  to  know  more 
people  in  the  State's  political  and  public 
life  than  any  other  single  individual. 

Bom  in  Humboldt,  Kans.,  in  1875,  she 
was  a  witness  to  and  reporter  of  virtually 
the  whole  life  of  her  State.  With  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Prank  Boyd,  and  their  two 
sons,  Frank  and  McDill — Bus  and  Huck, 
as  they  became  known— Mrs.  Boyd  was 
the  center  of  Kansas'  most  widely  known 
newspaper  family. 

She  was  Kansas  Mother  of  the  Year  in 
1866,  but  to  all  of  us  who  knew,  admired, 
and  respected  her,  Mamie  Boyd  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  accom- 
plished women  in  the  entire  history  of 
Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

I  Eisk  imanlmous  consent  that  my 
statement  as  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  on  February  21,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
recoec,  as  follows: 

THE  First   Ladt   of   Kansas   Newspaperdom 

Extension  of  Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Tuesday,  February  21,  1967. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  has  always 
ranked  high  among  the  States  of  this  Union 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  prominent 
citizens  It  has  contributed.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  the  outstanding  women  our  State 
has  produced.  One  whose  talents  and  gra- 
cious ways  continue  to  capture  the  hearts 
of  all,  Mrs.  Mamie  Boyd,  of  Mankato,  Kans., 
cftD  be  found  any  day  busily  attending  to 
the  duties  of  her  newspaper  profession.  A 
young  90  years  of  age,  she  can  find  no  time 
to  "take  It  easy." 

In  addition  to  her  many  accomplishments 
in  the  Journalistic  field,  as  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  February  13  Issue 
of  the  Topeka  DaUy  Capitol,  she  has  always 
found  time  to  be  m  the  forefront  of  political 
and  benevolent  activities  and  organizations, 
and  to  help  promote  the  Interests  of  her 
oommumty  and  State  at  every  opportuiuty. 

In  1966  she  was  selected  Kansas'  "Mother 
of  the  Year"  and  later  competed  for  the  na- 
tional honor  In  New  York. 

Yes,  Kansas  Is  proud  of  "Mother  Mamie," 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  deny  us  this 
pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  article 
for  all  to  enjoy : 

"Honor  to  Dowager  Qtteen 
"It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Mamie 
Boyd  of  Mankato.  bowmg  to  the  newspaper 
editor  and  one-time  candidate  for  governor 
who  cited  her  for  Journalistic  merit  at 
Lawrence  recently,  noted  that  his  father,  the 
late  Clyde  M.  Reed  Sr.,  editor,  governor  and 
US.  Senator,  was  also  one  of  her  contem- 
poraries. 

"Fact  Is,  commented  the  90-year-old 
doiwagar  of  ELansas'  best  known  newspaper 
famUy.  she  has  grown  up  with  Kansas  which 
was  only  a  teen-ager  when  they  first  met. 
The  former  Mamie  Alexander,  bom  near 
Humboldt  and  daughter  of  a  newspaper- 
man, married  Frank  W.  Boyd  m  1905,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philllpsburg  Review  untU  his 
death  in  1947. 


"The  Boyd  men  made  it  i>osslble  for  her  to 
qualify  for  the  William  Allen  White  Foun- 
dation citation,  declared  their  mother  and 
grandmother,  since  they  stayed  home  and 
put  out  their  newsi>aper8  while  she  was  dele- 
gated to  represent  them  at  editorial  confer- 
ences and  public  meetings.  Her  sons,  McDIll 
(Huck)  Boyd  of  Philllpsburg,  one  time  Re- 
publican candidate  for  governor,  and  Frank 
(Bus)  Boyd  of  Mankato,  former  K-8tate 
basketbaU  great,  grinned  at  tbelr  mother's 
saUies.  For  Mamie  Boyd  has  been  an  active 
newspaperwoman  all  her  working  days. 

"She  still  writes  for  the  Jewell  County  Rec- 
ord. She  drives  for  own  motorcar,  although 
she  confessed  she  confines  her  do-lt-herself 
travels  to  Mankato  and  has  for  three  years. 
And  she  still  serves  as  the  Boyd  family's 
official  delegate,  as  she  did  at  Lawrence. 

"On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  Boyd  moved 
into  the  front  row  of  an  audience  at  AbUene 
when  Dwight  Elsenhower  was  to  dedicate 
a  part  of  the  Elsenhower  memorial.  She 
knitted  complacently  as  Secret  Service  oper- 
atives strung  ropes  behind  which  spectators 
were  to  sit  to  Insure  safety  of  the  President. 

"Mrs.  Boyd  was  weU  beyond  the  ime.  No 
one  expected  her  to  move,  not  even  the  Se- 
cret Service.  The  ropes  swerved  precipitately 
outward  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accom- 
modating the  first  lady  of  Kansas  newspaper- 
dom." 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENERALS  ALLEN  MIT- 
CHELL BURDETT,  jr.  AND  EDWIN 
L  DONLETX^ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  5  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet  and  work  with  two  especially  fine 
Army  generals  who  commanded  major 
installations  in  Alabama:  Maj.  Gen.  Ed- 
win I.  Donley,  Commanding  General  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command,  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  Ala.,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Allen 
Mitchell  Burdett,  Jr.,  Commanding  Gen- 
erad  of  the  U.S.  Army  Avaition  Center, 
Port  Rucker,  Ala. 

It  Is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  learned 
of  changed  assignments  for  these 
friends.  General  Donley  will  retire  from 
the  Army  on  October  31,  but  happily  he 
and  Mrs.  Donley  will  make  their  home 
in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

General  Burdett,  who  is  now  Lieu- 
tenant General  Burdett,  has  l>een  as- 
signed as  Commanding  General,  lU 
Corps,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

General  Donley  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1940.  In  1941  he 
entered  the  Army  and  continued  with  an 
honorable  and  distinguished  33-year 
career.  He  has  spent  about  7  years  in 
various  commanding  positions  at  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  including  those  of  Persh- 
ing Project  Manager,  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  Land  Combat  Systems,  and 
Commanding  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Missile  Command. 

He  set  exceptionally  high  standards 
for  himself  and  for  those  who  worked 
under  him,  and  his  command  performed 
effectively  and  eflQclently.  He  has  been 
described  as  a  man  who  looked  the  way 
a  general  should,  and,  he  acted  that  way, 
too. 

General  Burdett  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand Fort  Rucker  in  September  1970, 
and  served  there  for  3  years.  During 
those  years — which  Included  the  peak  of 
our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war — 
more  than  20,000  Army  aviators  and  10,- 
000   Army   enlisted   aviation   specialists 


were  graduated  from  the  Port  Rucker 
operations.  When  the  Army  decided  to 
consolidate  all  its  aviation  flight  training 
at  Fort  Rucker.  General  Burdett  had  the 
responsibihty  for  implementing  the  plan, 
which  was  carried  out  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time,  and  with  great  eCaciency. 

Both  General  Donley  and  General 
Burdett  had  dual  responsibilities — over- 
seeing the  performance  of  assignments 
given  their  commands  and  developing 
the  finest  possible  cooperation  between 
the  military  commimlties  and  their  civil- 
ian neighbors.  From  personal  experience, 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  they  were  out- 
standingly successful  in  every  possible 
way. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  all  Alabam- 
ians  living  in  the  environs  of  Redstone 
Arsenal  and  of  Port  Rucker  in  expressing 
appreciation  to  Generals  Donley  and 
Burdett;  in  welcoming  General  and  Mrs. 
Donley  to  a  long  and  happy  retirement 
as  citizens  of  Alabama;  and  in  congrat- 
ulating General  Burdett  on  his  promo- 
tion and  wishing  him  great  success  in  his 
new  command. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  August  recess  I  attended  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Conference  held  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast. 
I  have  already  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
my  activities  in  connection  with  this  im- 
portant conference.  However,  I  under- 
took other  work  while  on  this  trip.  In- 
cluding a  meeting  on  August  27,  1973, 
with  President  A.  Labidi,  of  the  African 
Development  Bank.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Bank  are  located  in  Abidjan. 

On  August  3,  1973  I  cosponsored  with 
Senators  Humphrey,  McGee,  Mondale, 
Kennedy,  and  Brooke  S.  2354,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  U.S.  participation 
in  the  African  Development  Fimd  of  the 
African  Development  Bank.  This  bill  Is 
a  congressional  initiative  to  make  good 
on  a  commitment  the  United  States 
made  some  years  ago  to  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank.  Beginning  in  1966, 
with  encouragement  from  the  United 
States,  the  African  Development  Bank 
began  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  spe- 
cial fund,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  which  would  involve  non-Africtin 
members.  Although  the  United  States 
originally  proposed  a  fund  of  $150  mil- 
lion with  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $60  mil- 
lion, spread  over  3  years,  this  commit- 
ment w£is  scaled  down  to  the  present 
pledge  of  $15  million,  to  be  given  over 
3  years.  Of  the  16  developed  countries 
pledging  contributions  to  this  fund,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  one  that  has 
not  yet  met  its  pledge. 

Nor  would  the  United  States  be  the 
largest  contributor.  Our  contribution 
would  only  match  that  of  Canada,  and 
would  only  be  half  as  much  as  that 
given  by  Japan.  This  record  of  inaction 
by  the  United  States  has  disturbed 
African  leaders  and  diminished  our  cred- 
ibility with  the  African  Development 
Bank. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  President 
Labidi,  who  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment  with   the   record   of   the   Unlt«Kl 
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states  to  date,  but  continued  to  remain 
guardedly  optimistic  that  the  United 
States  would  fulfill  its  commitment.  I 
assiired  him  that  I  fully  supported  the 
l)ledge  of  the  United  States  to  the  African 
Development  Fund,  and  would  under- 
take to  press  the  matter  on  my  return  to 
the  United  States. 

We  also  discussed  U.S.  proposals  to 
make  a  direct  loan  to  the  Bank,  which 
would  be  separate  from  and  in  addition 
to  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  fund.  The 
United  States  first  offered  a  development 
loan  to  the  Bank  in  1966,  but  at  that  time 
the  Bank  preferred  a  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  fimd.  In  1973  the  idea  of  a  devel- 
opment loan  was  taken  up  once  again, 
and  this  time  AID  and  the  Bank  agreed 
upon  a  $10  million  loan  on  AID's  most 
concessional  terms.  In  June  1973,  just 
prior  to  the  signing  of  this  loan  agree- 
ment by  President  Labidi  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Bank,  the  United  States  decided  not 
to  sign  the  loan  agreement  because  last- 
minute  consultation  with  Congress  re- 
vealed that  a  number  of  questions  re- 
mained. This  created  unnecessary  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment  at  the  last  pos- 
sible moment. 

I  sympathized  with  President  Labidi, 
but  explained  some  of  the  congressional 
dlfiBcultles  involved  in  such  a  loan.  I 
stressed  my  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
loan  and  my  willingness  to  find  a  means 
to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

In  our  further  discussion  we  touched 
upon  the  activities  of  SIFIDA,  the  inter- 
national finance  company  for  develop- 
ment of  Africa.  The  Bank  sponsored  the 
setting  up  of  this  international  finance 
corporation,  and  I  reiterated  my  support 
for  and  interest  in  these  regional  finance 
companies.  We  also  discussed  AID  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Bank  for  surveys 
of  projects.  It  is  anticipated  that  AID 
will  provide  the  Bank  with  a  grant  of 
roughly  $1  million  this  year  to  continue 
its  technical  studies. 

I  found  my  discussion  with  President 
Labidi  most  useful  and  informative.  I 
was  able  to  provide  him  with  some  im- 
derstanding  of  congressional  considera- 
tions involved  in  these  matters  and  as- 
sure him  of  my  continued  interest  in  and 
support  for  the  African  Development 
Bank. 

However,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
United  States  cEmnot  continue  to  avoid 
its  International  responsibilities  toward 
international  financial  institutions.  We 
have  offered  constant  support  and  en- 
couragement to  this  bank  on  the  poorest 
of  continents  since  its  birth.  The  bank 
has  performed  admirably  in  raising 
funds  from  African  countries  and  has 
now  established  itself  as  a  stable  develop- 
ment Institution.  Yet  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port has  been  minimal,  and  not  yet  forth- 
coming for  our  contribution  to  the  fund 
and  the  development  loan. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  intention  to 
participate  adequately  in  multilateral  fi- 
nancial arrangements  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic development,  then  we  must  begin 
immediately  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
to  this  bank  and  other  development 
banks  to  whom  our  contributions  are 
long  overdue.  Further,  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  with  African  coun- 


tries, we  must  keep  at  least  this  mini- 
mum pledge  to  promote  their  economic 
development  and  self-reliance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  President,  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  operations  of  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  its  operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

African  Development  Bank 

HISTORY 

The  ATrlcan  Development  Bank  (AFDB) 
was  created  by  an  Agreement  of  33  Inde- 
pendent African  countries.  This  Agreement, 
signed  In  Khartoum  on  April  8,  1963,  was 
the  expression  of  African  solidarity  In  eco- 
nomic cooperation  as  a  means  of  accelerat- 
ing the  process  of  African  development.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Bank  was  the 
limitation  of  membership  to  Independent 
states  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and  the 
African  islands.  There  are  at  present  36 
African  Member  States.  Self-help  was  and 
stUl  Is  the  motivating  force  benlnd  the 
Bank.  Its  main  purpose  has  been  "to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  Its  members — Individually  and  Jointly". 
For  that  It  was  required  to  mobilize  Its  own 
resources  and  those  from  Inside  and  outside 
Africa  to  promote  development. 

STRUCTURE     OT    THE     BANK 

The  Bank  Is  governed  by  Its  Board  of 
Governors  which  Issues  the  general  direc- 
tives for  the  credit  policy  of  the  Bank.  The 
Board  Is  composed  of  one  Oovemor  nomi- 
nated by  each  member  country.  The  Bank 
Is  directed  on  a  current  basis  by  a  Board  of 
Directors,  composed  of  nine  resident  direc- 
tors. The  Board  of  Directors  elects  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  who  Is  also  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  He  is  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Bank,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  conducts  the  current 
business  of  the  Bank. 

The  African  Development  Bank  Is  divided 
Into  three  main  Departments: 

The  AdmlniatTative  Department  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
general   dally   administration   of   the   Bank. 

The  Finance  Department  Is  responsible 
for  the  general  accounts  of  the  Bank,  its 
Investments,  revenues  and  disbursements. 
The  Budget  of  the  Bank  and  Its  Balance 
Sheet  are  drawn  up  by  this  Department. 

The  Operations  Department,  whose  staff 
Is  composed  of  economists  and  engineers  In 
different  fields.  Is  responsible  for  the  iden- 
tification of  projects  In  member  countries, 
their  study  and  elaboration  Into  bankable 
proposals,  negotiations  with  the  borrower 
and  administration  of  the  loans  that  are 
eventually  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. It  is  with  this  Department  that  A.I.D. 
presently  works  most  closely  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

COLLABORATION    WITHIN   AFRICA 

The  Bank  Is,  of  course,  anxious  to  pro- 
mote collaboration  among  African  countries 
themselves.  This  Is  In  conformity  with  its 
Articles  of  Agreement  which  require  It  to 
foster,  among  other  things,  inter-Africa 
trade.  The  obstacles  to  such  trade  are  for- 
midable among  the  countries  of  Africa  for 
there  are  not  only  administrative  and  na- 
tional barriers  to  cross  but  lack  of  adequate 
transport  facilities  and  the  limited  size  of 
markets  themselves  tend  to  reduce  trade 
flows  and  hinder  the  development  of  indus- 
try which  needs  adequate  markets  before 
it  becomes  viable. 

In  addition  to  speclflc  regional  studies  the 
BaQk  has  sponsored  general  studies  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  Africa  In  an  effort  to  draw 
up  the  economic  map  of  the  continent.  In 
collaboration  with  the  IBRD,  ECA  and  UNDP 
a  survey  has  been  carried  out  of  Africa-wide 


transport  needs.  A  Survey  of  Minerals,  for 
example,  has  been  completed  covering  the 
proven  minerals  in  the  different  member 
countries  of  the  African  Development  Bank. 

COLLABORATION   WITH   OTHXR  DONOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In  Its  effort  to  attract  necessary  assistance 
to  Africa,  the  African  Development  Bank 
collaborates  to  a  large  extent  with  other 
multUateral  and  national  aid  donors.  It  has, 
for  example,  concluded  an  Agreement  with 
the  FAO  whereby  the  latter  furnishes  aa 
agreed  number  of  man-months  of  agricul- 
tural expertise  held  by  the  Bank  at  the  dis- 
posal of  member  countries.  There  is  at  the 
Bank  an  ADB/PAO  desk  which  facilitates 
liaison  with  Rome  Headquarters  and  makes 
the  latter's  facilities  In  agrlcutural  knowl- 
edge and  research  avaUable  to  the  Bank. 
Similarly,  close  liaison  Is  maintained  with 
the  I3JI.D. — both  Its  Washington  head- 
quarters and  Abidjan  field  office — whose  ex- 
perience In  the  field  of  development  is  of 
course  much  wider  and  with  whom  the 
African  Development  Bank  seeks  to  collabo- 
rate. The  Bank  also  collaborates  with  the 
whole  UN  famUy,  particularly  TJNIDO  and 
with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 
and  of  course,  with  the  United  States. 

OPERATIONS  or  THE  BANK 

A  guiding  princlpla  for  the  loan  activity 
of  the  Btoik  Is  that  loans  may  only  be  made 
to  finance  projects  which  are  economically 
sound  and  bankable,  and  which  contribute 
to  the  development  of  one  or  more  member 
countries.  As  a  regional  bank  they  are  also 
interested  in  projects  that  are  multi-na- 
tional In  character. 

The  African  Development  Bank  may  also 
grant  a  line  of  credit  to  a  national  develop- 
ment bank  to  finance  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  an  agreed  number  of  that  bank's 
projects.  Examples  of  this  are  the  line  of 
credit  92  million  granted  to  the  Elast  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  (a  sub-regional 
bank)  and  the  line  of  credit  of  (2  million 
granted  to  the  Development  Bank  In  Upper 
Volta. 

The  policy  of  the  Bank  vls-a-dls  develop- 
ment banks  goes  beyond  Joint  financing  and 
lines  of  credit.  On  one  occasion  (that  of 
Sierra  Leone)  the  African  Development  Bank 
was  Instrumental  In  creating  the  Develop- 
ment Bank  Itself  and  took  up  a  token  par- 
ticipation In  its  equity  capital.  It  has  also 
furnished,  as  technical  assistance,  the  serv- 
ices of  its  chief  executive  for  the  liUtlal  pe- 
riod. 

RESOURCES   or   THE   BANK 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Bank  was 
fixed  at  260  mUllon  Units  of  Account.  The 
Unit  of  Account  was  defined  In  terms  of  fine 
gold  as  equivalent  to  the  then  parity  of  the 
U.S.  dollars.  Units  of  Account  equalled  US- 
$1.00  in  1968.  Unit  of  Account  value  as  of 
8/1/73  is  US»l.a3.  The  paid-up  capital  was 
fijced  at  half  the  authorized  capital,  i.e..  136 
million  Units  of  Account.  To  date,  the  total 
funds  called  and  constituting  the  ordinary 
capital  resources  of  the  Bank  amounts  to 
U.A.  118  mUUon  with  Egypt  t>elng  the  pri- 
mary delinquent  memlser.  During  CY  1973 
the  Bank  expects  U.A.  12,269,753  to  be  paid 
in.  In  addition,  the  Bank  has  authority  to 
augment  its  capital  resources  by  borrowing 
from  member  countries  or  the  International 
public  and  private  market.  Special  resources 
may  also  be  obtained  to  constitute  "special 
funds".  These  are  kept  separately  from  cap- 
ital resources  on  the  books  of  the  Bank  and 
are  governed  by  special  rules  and  regulations. 

The  African  Development  Bank  at  present 
loans  on  conventional  hard  terms  of  6-8^, 
10-20  years.  As  of  June  1,  1973,  the  Bank  has 
committed  approximately  U.A.  85.000,000  for 
SO  loans  for  different  projects  In  29  African 
countries  and  organizations,  leaving  about 
U.A.  43,000,000  of  paid-in  capital  available 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Bank  estimates 
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it  will  commit  all  remaining  funds  within 
the  next  12-18  months. 

AFDB'3  eight-year  period  of  growth  (1964- 
1972)  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
viable  Institution.  AFDB's  staff  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  generate  a  substantial  number  of 
economically  sound  projects.  Overhead, 
which  Is  presently  70%  of  total  InccMne,  Is 
high.  As  previously  authorized  loans  of  this 
basically  young  Institution  start  to  dis- 
burse and  debt  service  payments  start  to 
come  in.  Income  will  rise  and  the  overhead 
rate  should  therefore  decline  to  an  esti- 
mated 50  <~c  by  1976. 

AFDB's  growth  momentum  is  Impressive 
and  its  prospects  for  the  future  are  good. 
This  momentum  needs  to  be  maintained, 
but  it  requires  more  capital.  Given  the  gen- 
erally poor  economic  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Bank's  member  states,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  significantly  Increase  the  capital 
quotas  of  African  members  or  to  step  up  the 
rate  at  which  capital  is  being  paid  in.  AFDB 
must,  therefore,  go  outside  Africa  to  raise 
additional  capital. 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT    RELATIONSHIP    TO    THE    AFDB 

Since  its  Inception,  support  for  the  AFDB 
has  been  one  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
development  policy  In  Africa.  Indeed,  AFDB's 
and  AID'S  policies  of  encouraging  regional 
development  programs,  stimulating  Inter- 
African  cooperation  and  promoting  self-help 
efforts  are  completely  harmonious.  AID  has 
supported  AFDB's  development  Into  a  viable 
financial  Institution  controlled  by  Africans 
and  responsive  to  African  development  needs. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  AFDB's  good  record  Is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  provided 
the  Bank  with  technical  assistance  to  sup- 
port Its  efforts  to  effectively  manage  Its  de- 
velopment loan  program  and  grant  funds  to 
Initiate  studies  for  future  loans. 

Actual  and  potential  U.S.  support  for  the 
African  Development  Bank  presently  falls 
Into  3  areas : 

The  AID  Technical  Assistance  Orant  to 
the  Bank 

U.S.  Contribution  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund 

THE   Am  TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE   GRANT 

On  June  27.  1968,  pursuant  to  Sections  206 
and  211  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  AID  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  African  Development  Bank  to  pro- 
vide grant  funds  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
finance: 

U.S.  technical  assistance  to  Increase  the 
Btuik's  competence  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

Arrangements  with  U.S.  firms  for  economic 
feasibility  and  other  studies,  and 

Contracts  with  U.S.  firms  for  preparation  of 
final  design,  cost  estimates,  construction 
plans,  speclflcations  and  tender  documents 
with  respect  to  specific  projects  for  which 
feasibility  studies  have  already  been  made. 

The  AID  agreement  provides  that  the  stud- 
ies funded  from  the  grant  could  be  In  areas 
such  as  power,  water  resources  development, 
telecommimlcatlons,  transportation,  agri- 
culture, and  economic  Integration  and,  for 
general  activities  which  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  and  social  progress  of 
Bank  members — Individually  and  Jointly. 

The  Orant  Agreement  has  been  amended 
seven  times  since  1968  to  modify  the  scope 
of  the  Agreement  and  to  add  funds.  A  total 
of  $3,785,000  has  so  far  been  made  avaUable. 
The  Bank  has  requested  an  FY  1974  replen- 
taliment  of  $1, 600 ,000-$1, 760,000.  After  con- 
sultation with  Washington  It  appears  that 
AJ.D.  plans  to  provide  the  Bank  with  a 
grant  of  approximately  $1,000,000  this  fiscal 
year. 

UJ.    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THK    ATRICAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT   FUND 

In  an  endeavor  to  Increase  Its  resources. 

Direct  AID  Loan  to  the  Bank 
particularly  of  more  concessional  type  funds, 
the  Bank  worked  for  a  number  of  years  to 


establish  a  new  African  Development  Fund 
within  the  Bank.  This  Fund  was  finally 
created  on  November  29,  1972,  when  16  In- 
dustrialized, capital  exporting  countries  met 
in  Abidjan  to  pledge  support  for  the  creation 
of  the  new  Fund.  $92,000,000  was  pledged  at 
that  time,  and  the  Bank  at  Its  July  meeting 
In  Lvisaka  formally  approved  the  By-Laws, 
policies  and  rules  of  procedure  for  the  new 
Fund. 

The  African  Development  Fund,  like  IDA 
In  the  World  Bank  Oroup,  wUl  make  conces- 
sional, low  interest  loans  prlmarUy  to  the 
poorest  member  countries  of  the  AFDB.  While 
the  Fund  Is  an  entity  jurldlclaUy  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  AFDB,  the  President 
of  the  AFDB  wUl  be  ex-ofllclo  President  of 
the  Fund  and  the  two  organizations  will 
share  the  same  operational  staff. 

Although  the  United  States  has  been  a 
consistent  supporter  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank  as  an  Important  regional  ''>rgan- 
Ization,  and  had  been  one  of  the  very  first 
advocates  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Fund 
permitting  non-African  Industrially  devel- 
oped nations  to  support  the  Bank's  activities, 
and  although  amounts  for  U.S.  support  had 
l>een  discussed  as  high  as  $60,000,000  on  a 
matching  basis,  no  funds  have  yet  been  In- 
cluded In  the  President's  Budget  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Special  African  Development  Fund,  although 
$100,000,000  has  already  been  subcrlbed  by 
African  nations.  In  view  of  the  publicly 
stated  views  by  AID  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  African 
Development  Fund,  Africans  and  very  specif- 
ically President  Labidi  were  very  disap- 
pointed and  personaUy  disturbed  by  the  U.S. 
standing  aside  at  the  November  pledging 
meeting  and  taking  no  other  apparent  posi- 
tive action  in  this  area  up  to  now.  Our 
credlbUlty  with  the  Bank  and  our  role  In 
Africa  have  been  shaken  by  our  position  on 
the  Special  Fund. 

DIRECT    AID    LOAN    TO    THE    RANK 

Much  work  has  recently  taken  place  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  particularly  within 
AID,  to  provide  a  direct  loan  to  the  African 
Development  Bank.  This  loan  would  oe  sepa- 
rate from  and  In  addition  to,  a  contribution 
to  the  Special  African  Development  Fund. 
While  this  loan  would  come  out  of  Foreign 
Aid  appropriations,  funds  for  the  Special 
Contribution  would,  of  course,  come  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

AID  procedures  required  the  preparation 
of  an  Intensive  Review  Request  for  a  loan 
to  be  proposed  by  the  field  and  approved  by 
AID  In  Washington,  followed  by  a  more  de- 
tailed Capital  Assistance  Paper  for  Wash- 
ington's detailed  review  and  approval.  These 
first  steps  for  a  $10,000,000  direct  loan  to 
the  Bank  were  successfully  completed  In 
May  1973 — last  fiscal  year.  During  the  month 
of  June,  intensive  negotiations  were  entered 
into  between  AID  and  the  Bank  and  a  Loan 
Agreement  approved  by  AID  and  the  Bank 
was  ready  for  signature  the  last  week  in 
June. 

ATD  and  the  Bank  bad  agreed  on  a 
$10,000,000  loan  on  AID'S  most  concessional 
terms  to  the  Bank's  regular  operating  fund 
permitting  the  Bank  to  re-loan  to  member 
states  on  its  regular  terms.  The  AID  loan 
was  designed  to  expand  the  Bank's  resources 
through  the  direct  provision  of  new  capital 
and  through  the  longer  term  benefits  of 
reflow  earnings.  AID  planned  to  make  the 
loan  flexible  enough  to  be  implemented  by 
the  AFDB  in  almost  the  same  manner  as 
regular  Bank  capital  Thus,  it  could  be  used 
either  to  finance  a  project  or  as  a  "line  of 
credit".  Under  the  latter  approach  the  fimdB 
would  have  been  available  to  finance  equip- 
ment and  services  under  any  AFDB  subloan 
and  could  be  drawn  on  whenever  VS.  goods 
or  services  are  reqxilred  for  any  approved 
project.  Use  of  A.IJD.  funds  would  require 
AID  approval  In  each  instance  in  order  to 


assure  that  the  funds  would  only  go  to  coun- 
tries  which  would  normally  be  eligible  for 
A.I.D.  assistance. 

The  approved  Loan  Agreement  was  carried 
to  Luska  to  be  signed  there  by  President 
Labidi  in  the  presence  of  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Governors  which,  together  with  a  $5,000,- 
000  loan  from  the  Canadian  Government,  was 
to  have  been  the  first  loan  of  its  kind.  It  was 
to  be  a  feather-ln-the-cap  for  President 
Labidi.  and  the  United  States  would  have 
been  In  a  position  to  afflrm  U.S.  suppwrt  for 
Africa  and  the  Bank. 

However,  on  June  27,  after  last-minute 
consultation  Indicated  some  continuing  un- 
answered Congressional  questions,  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  Instructed  not  to  sign  the 
loan.  It  Is  still  the  VS.  intention,  following 
further  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to 
make  this  loan  but  there  are  no  instruc- 
tions at  the  present  time  to  do  so. 


UNFAIR  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR 
RECYCLED  MATERIALS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  battling  gov- 
ernmental policies  that  discriminate 
against  recycled  materials.  Recently,  a 
very  interesting  article  appeared  in  En- 
vironmental Action.  September  29,  1973, 
"Which  Weighs  More — a  Ton  of  Oravel 
or  a  Ton  of  Radios?" 

Recently  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  received  a  request  from  the 
railroads  asking  for  a  3-  to  5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  charged  many  recycl- 
able commodities.  As  a  resuiypf  that  re- 
quest, I  wrote  Chairman  StdKord  of  the 
ICC  requesting  that  this  petition  be 
denied.  

For  all  who  are  interetiC^  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  overturn  discrimina- 
tory freight  rate  policies  on  recyclable 
commodities,  the  article  by  James  Con- 
roy  will  be  interesting  reading.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Environmental  Action,  Sept.  39, 

1973] 

Which  Weighs  More — A  Ton  or  Gravel  or 

A  Ton  or  Radios? 

(By  James  Conroy) 

We  have  all  heard  it  said  that  If  100  chim- 
panzees were  set  before  100  typewriters  and 
allowed  to  peck  away  at  random,  one  of  them 
would  eventually  produce  the  complete  works 
of  WUllam  Shakespeare.  It  has  occurred  to 
some  that  a  product  of  lesser  merit  would 
surely  appear  more  readny  than  the  coUected 
wisdom  of  the  Bard  or  Avon.  One  can't  help 
but  wonder  whether,  hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC),  the  federal  government  has  em- 
ployed a  regiment  of  slmUar  typists,  dogged- 
ly pounding  out  that  agency's  regulations  for 
surface  freight  transportation.  The  results 
could  hardly  be  more  devoid  of  human  rea- 
son that  the  ICC's  current  regvUatory 
practices. 

Supposedly,  those  regulations  protect  the 
public  from  the  evils  of  monopoly,  and  ex- 
pedite the  efficient  movement  of  freight  by 
rail,  truck,  barge  sind  pli>eUne.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  study  In  Inefficiency  and  a  veritable 
microcosm  of  this  country's  ecological 
aberrations. 

While  allowing  free  competition  between 
the  various  types  of  surface  freight  haulers 
(trucks  vs.  railroads  vs.  barges  vs.  pipelines) , 
the  ICC  prohibits  competition  within  these 
modes,  dictating  instead  that  all  haulers 
within   each    mode   get   together   in   "rate 
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bureaua"  to  set  prices  colliwlveiy.  Whenever 
possible  then,  truckers  collude  and  price 
against  railroads,  while  the  latter  return  the 
favor  If  the  opportunity  presents  Itself.  The 
•ame  cutthroat  approach  Is  taken  by  own- 
ers of  pipelines  and  barges.  The  commercial 
donnybrook  resulting  from  this  Indelicate 
system  of  economics  produces  casualties  not 
only  among  rival  freight  haulers  but  among 
merchants,  consumers  and  the  quality  of  the 
environment  as  well. 

One  of  the  many  economic  factors  ignored 
by  the  ICC  Is  the  fact  that  each  mode  of 
transportation  enjoys  Inherent  cost  advan- 
tages for  different  Items  of  carriage  In  dif- 
ferent situations.  Pipelines  sire  the  most  ef- 
ficient carriers  of  certain  liquids  and  gasses 
between  fixed  points,  railroads  and  barges 
are  most  efficient  for  the  long-distance  haul- 
ing of  bulk  commodities,  and  trucks  are  best 
suited  to  the  shipment  of  smaller,  high  val- 
ue merchandise  over  short  distances,  espe- 
cially where  freeways  are  available.  But  in 
order  to  undercut  the  railroads  and  drive 
them  out  of  competition,  truckers  can  le- 
gally conspire  to  set  rates  below  those  of  the 
railroads  for  long  haul  bulk  shipments,  tak- 
ing a  deliberate  loss  in  the  process.  The 
trucking  companies  can  then  recoup  that 
loss  by  charging  excessive  rates  where  they 
have  monopMJly  power — the  short  haul  move- 
ment of  high  value  commodities.  When  that 
strategy  Is  Implemented  successfully,  envi- 
ronmental costs  are  incurred  In  the  idleness 
of  energy-efficient,  low-polluting  freight 
trains  while  trucks  run  thousands  of  extra 
miles,  merrily  wasting  fuel  and  polluting  the 
air  all  the  way.  The  financial  cost  of  inef- 
ficiency is  passed  right  along  to  yo^i  know 
who. 

If ,  as  In  most  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
price-fixing  were  disallowed  In  the  freight 
shipment  business,  rates  would  naturally 
gravitate  toward  cost  and  shippers  would 
selectively  transport  their  goods  by  means  of 
the  most  efficient  carrier. 

Railroad  owners  are  no  more  reluctant  than 
truckers  to  capitalize  on  the  powers  of  prlce- 
fljting.  In  areas  where  truckers  are.  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  unwilling  or  unable  to  under- 
cut the  railroads,  the  latter  can  take  advan- 
tage of  their  monopoly  power  over  the  move- 
ment of  bulk  commodities  by  charging  out- 
rageously high  rates.  Where  there  Is  no  com- 
petition from  barges — a  mode  of  transporta- 
tion similarly  suited  to  the  shipment  of  bulk 
goods — railroads  will  charge  up  to  five  times 
as  much  as  when  barge  traffic  is  available.  As 
a  result.  Industries  axe  Etftlficlally  stimulated 
to  locate  their  plants  near  water  routes  served 
by  barges — and  we  all  know  what  happens 
to  water  quality  when  factories  usurp  the 
river  banks,  lake  shores  and  sea  coasts. 

But  the  Industrial  exploitation  of  exist- 
ing water  routes  Is  not  the  only  aquatic 
disruption  for  which  the  ICC  can  claim 
credit.  In  an  inland  area.  Inaccessible  to 
navigable  rivers.  Industries  gouged  by  the 
railroads  are  often  forced  out  of  desperation 
to  promote  the  construction  of  canals,  dams 
and  other  environmentally  defiling  water 
projects.  Tremendous  pressure  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  local  congressmen  to  champion 
the  federally  subsidized  construction  of 
canals  for  which  there  is  no  real  need.  More- 
over, when  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment is  commissioned  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  access  the  cost-benefit  ratios  of 
such  a  project,  the  economic  benefits  accru- 
ing to  local  business  may  well  be  seen  as  am- 
ple Justification  for  the  intrusion  of  an  en- 
TlronmentaUy  degrading  canal. 

The  ICC's  disruptive  repertoire  is  not 
limited  to  the  pollution  of  air  and  water,  the 
depletion  of  precious  foesll  fuels  and  the 
undermining  of  efficient  transportation. 
Careful  to  touch  all  baaes,  the  Commission 
has  contributed  mightily  to  another  problem, 
the  generic  term  for  which  might  well  de- 
scribe the  general  natitre  of  the  ICG's  regula- 
tory policies — solid  waste. 


One  natural  resiilt  of  the  thoroughly  un- 
healthy practice  of  prlce-fizlng  Is  an  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  known  as  "value  of  serv- 
ice" rate  discrimination.  In  the  absence  of 
competition,  carriers  will  not  charge  a  price 
based  merely  on  the  cost  of  shipment  and 
a  fair  percentage  of  profit  but  whatever  the 
rate  bureau  feels  it  can  get  from  the  custom- 
er, a  figure  derived  largely  from  the  value  of 
the  goods  to  be  shipped. 

In  other  words.  Ace  Trucking  Company 
(the  mythical  carrier  Introduced  last  issue 
on  Its  roundabout  way  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, loaded  half  full  of  football  helmets) 
may  contract  one  of  Its  vehicles  to  carry 
a  load  of  gravel  from  point  A  to  point  B 
while  an  identical  Ace  truck  carries  transis- 
tor radios  along  the  same  route.  Although 
the  cost  of  transport  may  be  roughly  the 
same  for  both  runs,  the  radio  shipper  will 
pay  a  price  many  times  greater  than  the 
gravel  client.  The  feeble  Justification  for  this 
practice  lies  in  the  higher  value  of  the  ra- 
dios. The  resulting  cost  to  consumers  Is  an 
obvious  one.  The  cost  to  the  environment 
beoMnes  apparent  only  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion. 

Since  recyclable  scrap  metal  la  far  more 
valuable  than  raw,  virgin  ore,  haulers  wUl 
charge  Industry  a  substantially  higher  price 
for  the  shipment  of  scrap  metal.  Hence,  al- 
though most  industries  would  prefer  to  use 
recycled  materials  which  require  less  time 
and  energy  for  conversion  Into  finished  prod- 
ucts, the  coat  of  shipping  scrap  as  opposed 
to  virgin  ore  cancels  out  any  natural  eco- 
nomic advantage  Inherent  in  recycling.  (If 
your  local  recycling  center  has  closed  down 
or  is  refusing  to  accept  certain  ijiaterials, 
you  can  probably  thank  the  ICC  for  the  sit- 
uation. ) 

Moreover,  since  carriers  also  charge  more 
for  the  shipment  of  high-value  finished  prod- 
ucts than  they  do  for  the  transportation  of 
raw  materials  of  lesser  value,  Industries  are 
artificially  motivated  to  locate  their  plants 
closer  to  the  point  of  product  distribution 
than  to  the  source  of  raw  materials.  The 
natural  result:  Increased  pollution  and  con- 
gestion in  already  overtaxed  urban  areas. 

Periodically,  the  IOC  reviews  maximum  al- 
lowable rates  for  the  shipment  of  all  com- 
modities. Each  time  such  a  review  has  been 
taken  In  recent  years,  the  cost  differential  of 
scrap  metal  vls-a-vls  iron  ore  has  Increased 
to  the  benefit  of  virgin  ore.  Recently,  a  group 
of  srtudents  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity formed  a  committee  called  SCRAP 
(Students  Challenging  Regulatory  Agency 
Procedures)  and  brought  suit  against  the 
rCC  for  allowing  discrimination  against  scrap 
materials.  Although  the  court  ruled  against 
the  petitioners,  that  decision  is  now  being 
appealed. 

Anyone  who  has  waited  In  a  rundown  rail- 
road station  for  a  long -delayed  p>assenger 
train  and  then  endured  an  uncomfortable 
ride  In  a  dirty,  poorly  heated,  50-year-old 
parlor  car  owes  a  letter  of  protest  to — you 
guessed  it — the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Yes,  the  declining  efficiency  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  is  another  accomplish- 
ment for  which  the  ICC  can  claim  at  least 
partial  credit. 

The  origin  of  that  decline  lies,  once  again. 
In  the  official  sanctioning  of  monopoly  pric- 
ing within  the  various  modes  of  surface 
transportation.  While  railroads  often  enjoy 
monopoly  powers  In  certain  sectors  of  the 
freight-hauling  market,  they  hold  no  such 
advantage  In  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers. Faced  with  competition  from  airlines, 
busses  and  private  automobiles,  railroads  are 
naturally  inclined  to  commit  most  of  their 
resources  to  the  shipment  of  freight,  delib- 
erately de-emphaslzlng  the  passenger  mar- 
ket. 

If  railroads  were  forced  to  compete  with 
one  another  in  the  shipment  of  freight,  profit 
margins  derived  from  that  activity  would  be 
significantly    reduced,    thereby    encouraging 


the  focusing  of  attention  on  the  efficient 
movement  of  passengers.  With  luck,  we  might 
then  be  fortunate  enough  to  restore  passen- 
ger service  to  the  heights  of  efficiency  and 
comfort  enjoyed  In  the  1920s. 

If  federal  agencies  were  ranked  according 
to  their  individual  responsibility  for  the  deg- 
radation of  this  covmtry's  environment,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be 
right  up  there  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Outraged  by  that  odious  record,  environ- 
mentalists and  consumer  advocates,  in  con- 
junction with  injured  economic  Interests, 
have  launched  a  vigorous  and  wide-ranging 
attack  on  the  ICC's  wasteful  and  counter- 
productive regulations.  Recently,  43  truckers 
filed  a  petition  with  the  ICC  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  regulatory  practices  which 
necessitate  unjustified  trucking  mileage.  En- 
viroiunental  Action  supported  that  petition. 
Testifying  in  support  of  the  Regulatory  Mod- 
ernization Act,  groups  ranging  from  General 
Poods  to  the  Forest  Industries  Council  to  the 
American  Retail  Federation  have  Joined  with 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  28 
economists  to  end  carrier  price  fixing.  The 
Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  has  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  SCRAP  in  that  group's 
appeal  to  end  rate  discrimination  against  re- 
cyclable materials. 

The  ICC  sees  itself  as  a  protector  of  the 
public  interest,  serving  that  interest  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  "stable"  transportation 
Industry.  One  can  accept  a  definition  of  sta- 
bility as  the  protection  of  established  freight- 
hauling  interests,  an  operative  assumption 
which  characterizes  the  ICC  as  a  relic  of  the 
past  which  no  longer  serves  the  Interests 
of  the  public  but  of  an  industry  still  locked 
into  the  economic  realities  of  the  1930s.  Un- 
til quite  recently,  the  bureaucrats  of  the  ICO 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  fooling 
some  people,  perhaps  even  themselves.  Into 
believing  that  the  blind  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
this  nation's  economy,  Its  land  and  its  popu- 
lace. But  an  effort  to  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time  is  one  that  cannot  succeed  for 
long. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IN 
CX^NSTRUCnON 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recxjrd  an  article  entitled  "Saving  En- 
ergy by  Design,"  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  6.  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saving  Energy  bt  Design 
(By  Jane  Stein) 

A  utilities  official  sits  in  an  office,  the  late 
afternoon  sun  beaming  through  the  glass 
wall  and  flooding  his  desk  with  light.  Electric 
bulbs  burn  overhead  and  cool  air  whispers 
from  a  metal  duct  as  the  executive  worries 
about  fuel  shortages,  brownouts  and  the 
energy  crisis.  It  might  be  better  to  contem- 
plate the  state  of  American  architecture. 

For  architecture  and  the  construction  in- 
dustry have  a  vast  Influence  on  energy  use. 
Constructing  and  operating  buildings  con- 
sumes 7.6  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
all  the  electricity  produced  in  the  United 
States.  To  practice  energy  conservation  in 
this  sector,  we  do  not  need  to  return  to 
caves  and  candlelight,  nor  do  we  need  new 
technologies. 

The  main  problem  Is  that  the  simple  and 
technologically  available  Ideas  for  saving 
energy  are  meeting  tremendous  Indifference, 
If  not  actual  resistance.  Certainly  It  is  a  pro- 
found indifference  to  energy  conservation 
that  fosters  the  construction  of  buildings 
such  as  the  llO-story  World  Trade  Center  in 
lower  Manhattan  with  Its  fantastic  array  of 
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electrical  requirements,  the  most  astound- 
mg  of  which  Is  that  the  center  will  require 
as  much  electricity  per  year  as  the  entire 
city  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  home  for  100,000 
persons. 

How  much  energy  a  building  needs  for 
heating,  cooling  and  lighting  depends  upon 
Its  site,  its  shape  and  the  materials  used.  All 
of  us  could  learn  something  about  the  wise 
use  of  natural  energy  by  studying  the  cave 
dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde  in  Colorado.  In  the 
winter  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  it 
shines  directly  on  the  adobe  brick  walls 
which  store  the  heat  during  the  day  and  re- 
lease It  dtirlng  the  night.  In  the  simuner 
the  sun  strikes  at  the  horizontal  surfaces — 
the  roofs  of  wood  and  grasses  act  as  Insula- 
tion. 

Never  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cave's 
inner  surfaces  are  lit  in  summer;  only  one- 
quarter  remains  shadowed  through  the  win- 
ter day. 

"Buildings  today  can  be  organized  in  much 
the  same  way,  generating  their  form  from  the 
way  the  sun  moves,"  says  Ralph  Knowles, 
professor  of  archltecttue  and  tirban  de- 
sign at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
If  you  design  vrith  the  sun  in  mind,  you 
can  even  put  an  all-glass  building  In  the 
desert  without  paying  too  much  of  a  penalty 
in  energy  costs.  In  Temps,  Ariz.,  the  striking 
new  municipal  building  has  glass  walls, 
slanted  at  a  45-degree  angle  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  solar  beat  that  can  enter  the 
building. 

In  a  less  dramatic  vein.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  broad  surfaces  of  the  common,  slablike 
high-rise  building  should  face  north  and 
south.  Fred  Dubln.  a  New  York  engineer, 
has  calculated  that  a  building  uses  29  per 
cent  less  energy  for  cooling  If  the  broad  sides 
face  north  and  south.  Why  is  it,  asks  Dubln, 
that  all  sides  of  a  building  are  often  treated 
as  if  they  were  the  same?  Why  not  have  no 
windows  on  the  west  side,  and  fewer  in  the 
comers?  His  point  is  simply  that  energy  vise 
must  be  factored  into  building  design,  and 
that  means  starting  at  the  beginning. 

"From  the  very  outset  of  the  architectural 
process  energy  is  used  wastef  ully,"  says  Rich- 
ard Stein,  a  New  York  architect  and  a  leading 
advocate  of  energy  conservation.  "Our  basic 
structural  sciences  are  in  reality  based  more 
on  practical  experience  than  on  a  scientific 
analysis  of  how  materials  should  be  used." 

For  example,  according  to  the  National 
Building  Code,  the  concrete  beams  for  the 
standard  classroom  are  designed  to  carry 
three  times  as  much  weight  as  they  are  likely 
to  need  for  normal  use.  While  a  safety  factor 
of  three  might  not  seem  excessive.  Stein 
points  out  that  design  computations  use  a 
value  for  the  strength  of  concrete  only  about 
one-third  of  its  actual  strength,  so  that  there 
really  is  a  safety  factor  of  at  least  nine. 

There  are  additional  safety  margins:  con- 
crete gains  strength  for  years  after  harden- 
ing. In  cement  production  alone,  modified 
design  standards  could  result  In  energy  sav- 
ings of  about  20  million  kilowatt-hours  a 
year — enough  to  provide  the  electric  power 
for  3  million  families  for  a  year. 

Aluminum  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a 
building  material.  It  has  a  pleasant  sheen, 
upkeep  is  simple,  and  It  takes  less  aluminum 
to  make  the  skin  of  an  office  building  than 
it  does  to  use  stainless  steel.  But  aluminum 
is  very  expensive  to  make  in  terms  of  energy. 
The  energy  savings  for  just  one  typical  high- 
rise  office  building — if  steel  were  used  Instead 
of  aluminum — would  be  1.3  million  kilowatt 
hours. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  using  energy- 
expensive  materials;  how  a  building  ma- 
terial is  used  has  much  to  do  with  energy 
waste.  Dense  concrete  can  get  as  cold  as  a 
stone.  Lightweight  concrete,  with  air  bubbles 
blown  Into  the  mixture,  acts  as  insulation. 

Since  Lever  House  was  built  on  Manhat- 
tan's Park  Avenue  in  19o2,  glass-clad  build- 


ings have  sprung  up  all  across  the  nation. 
Meet  are  energy  hogs  because  glass  is  a 
notoriously  poor  Insulator.  Heat  loss  could 
have  been  cut  by  half  bad  double-glazing 
been  used  (that  is,  two  panes  of  glass  her- 
metically sealed  with  an  air  space  between 
them  which  acts  as  an  insvJator) .  Heat  gain 
can  be  reduced  by  using  the  new  refiectlve 
metallic  glass,  which  substantially  blocks 
solar  heat  and  light. 

What  is  true  for  an  office  or  apartment 
building  Is  true  for  a  home.  A  Rand  Corp. 
study  says  that  better  Insulation  in  new 
housing  would  cut  heating  and  cooling  re- 
quirements by  40  to  50  per  cent.  Extra  con- 
struction costs,  the  report  continues,  could 
be  recaptured  in  four  to  seven  years  through 
reduced  fuel  and  utility  bills. 

Over  the  last  two  years  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  revised  its  insulation  stand- 
ards for  single  and  multifamlly  housing 
units,  with  the  stated  objective  of  reduc- 
ing air  poUution  and  fuel  consumption.  The 
FHA  standards  are  merely  guidelines  to  as- 
sist appraisers  in  determining  the  salable 
value  or  a  housing  unit.  Since  they  are  used 
by  appraisers  of  conventional  loan  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  FHA,  they  do  exert 
considerable  Influence  on  the  residential 
construction  Industry. 

In  addition  to  energy-rich  materlEds  and 
poor  Insulation,  air  conditioning  and  venti- 
lation are  extremely  important  components 
of  wastefulness-through-design.  The  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has 
estimated  that,  by  making  fairly  simple  and 
obvious  changes  In  the  design  11  per  cent 
of  the  forecasted  energy  use  in  1980  could  be 
saved. 

Take  air  conditioning.  Richard  Stein 
claims  that  an  average  office  building  Is  oc- 
cupied 3,100  hours  annually  with  500  hours 
In  the  temperature  range  where  untreated 
outdoor  air  could  be  used.  Simply  opening 
the  windows  would  bring  about  a  19  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  use  of  energy  for  handling 
air — but  how  many  office  buildings  have 
windows  that  can  be  opened? 

Another  part  of  the  artificial  world  which 
architects  have  designed  for  the  office  worker 
is  perhaps  a  super-abundance  of  light.  In  a 
high-rise  building  54  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  consumed  goes  Into  lighting; 
In  a  low  building  this  rises  to  62  per  cent. 

Consider  the  high-rise  office  buildings 
twinkling  through  the  night  with  an  array 
of  lights  for  the  cleaning  personnel  and 
handful  of  late-working  executives.  Selective 
lighting — lighting  up  only  those  rooms  or 
parts  of  rooms  In  which  someone  is  at  work — 
would  make  a  less  striking  skyline  but  it 
would  save  considerably  on  lighting.  Sepa- 
rate switches  could  be  Installed  so  that  lights 
around  the  perimeters  of  glass-walled  build- 
ings could  be  used  only  when  natural  light 
Is  Insufficient. 

Other  electrical  savings  Include  lower- 
voltage  lighting  in  less  occupied  areas — hall- 
ways, storage  areas — or  more  use  of  fluores- 
cent lighting,  which  \ises  one-quarter  as 
much  as  ordinary  filament  bulbs.  The  over- 
all average  lighting  levels,  many  building 
specialists  feel,  could  be  cut  In  half. 

Much  extravagant  illumination  Is  the  fault 
of  lighting  standards  (used  by  building 
codes,  boards  of  education.  Industries  and 
commercial  developers) ,  which  have  risen 
sharply  and  more  than  doubled  In  many 
cases  over  the  past  15  years.  Yet  there  Is  con- 
siderable disagreement  as  to  whether  such 
high  Illumination  at  such  uniform  Intensity 
is  necessary  or  even  desirable. 

While  developing  a  new  building  system 
for  school  construction  in  California,  archi- 
tect Ezra  Ehrenkrantz  sought  to  develop, 
among  other  requirements,  low  tfrlghtness 
lighting.  Each  bidder  was  required  to  state 
the  wattage  required  to  perform  the  Job. 
Bids  ranged  from  3.3  watts  to  6.3  watts  per 
square  foot  of  space  to  meet  the  same  per- 


formance specification.  (The  system  using 
the  least  energy,  as  it  turned  out,  was  also 
the  lowest  cost.) 

Ehrenkrantz  tallied  up  some  numbers  and 
figured  out  that  a  saving  In  energy  for  the 
average  California  high  school  of  one  watt 
per  square  foot  was  equivalent  to  a  teacher's 
annual  salary. 

'The  public,"  he  says  "is  not  aware  of  how 
many  teachers  are  burned  up  annually  witii 
the  flick  of  a  switch." 

In  addition  to  wasting  electricity,  lighting 
produces  waste  heat  which,  In  most  build- 
ings. Is  then  dissipated  Into  the  atmosphere. 
A  few  architects  are  now  trying  to  catch  this 
"heat  of  light"  and  pass  It  through  conven- 
tional ducts  and  vents  to  help  heat  a 
building. 

Making  use  of  wastes,  In  fact.  Is  the  basis 
of  what  are  now  called  "total  energy  sys- 
tems," in  which  a  building  (or  a  group  of 
buildings)  contains  Its  own  generating  sys- 
tem— usually  small  gas  turbines  or  fuel  cells. 
Waste  heat  Is  not  released  but  reused  by 
converting  It  into  usable  heat  at  little  or  no 
additional  expenditure  of  energy.  Such  sys- 
tems are  costly,  however;  they  require  fairly 
constant  demand  for  waste  beat  and  are  still 
far  from  perfected. 

The  resistance  to  energy-saving  stems,  in 
part,  from  financial  Institutions.  The  tradi- 
tional way  of  financing  buildings  Is  based  on 
first  costs — what  it  actually  costs  the  owner 
at  the  time  the  building  is  completed.  Bank 
loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  first  ooeti. 
Low  first  costs  usually  mean  high  energy 
consumption. 

For  savings  In  money  and  energy,  building 
designs  as  well  as  bank  loans  should  be  cal- 
culated in  terms  of  life  costs:  what  It  will 
cost  to  build  and  operate  the  building  over 
its  lifetime.  Charles  Berg,  deputy  director  of 
the  Engineering  Institute  for  Applied  Tech- 
nology at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
says  that  "energy  conservation  methods  will 
obviously  come  at  extra  expense  but  over  the 
normal  expected  lifetime  of  the  building, 
substantial  savings  in  upkeep  and  energy  use 
could  be  made." 

An  example  of  how  theA  economics  can 
work  is  seen  In  the  work  of  Ehrenkrantz.  He 
recently  took  bids  for  an  air-conditioning 
system  for  student  hotislng  units,  which  he 
based  on  annual  costs  over  20  years.  He  gave 
the  bidders  energy  requirements  based  on 
efficiency  factors  for  the  equipment.  The  cost 
of  additional  energy — if  the  bidders  needed 
It — was  to  be  added  to  the  overall  20-year 
maintenance  costs.  The  results:  better  equip- 
ment at  lower  life  costs. 

The  federal  government,  seeking  to  break 
down  the  first-cost  mentality,  plans  to  use 
life -cost  accounting  on  federal  and  federally 
assisted  buildings.  It  Is  hardly  a  bandwagon, 
but  Interest  Is  catching  on.  Owens-Coming 
Flberglas  Corp.  has  an  energy  conser\'ation 
award  competition  for  architects  and  engi- 
neers. 

Easy  availability  of  power  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted  and,  as  energy  costs  go 
up,  energy  conservation  will  be  taken  more 
seriously.  Legislators  are  now  predicting  that 
builders  will  have  to  Inform  power  com- 
panies in  detail  of  their  Intended  energy  re- 
quirements. Legislation  to  control  the 
amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  volume  may 
well  be  with  us  within  a  decade.  Building 
codes  could  be  amended  to  raise  Insulation 
standards  or  to  include  new  provisions  for 
use  of  glass,  ventilation  and  building  orienta- 
tion to  reduce  energy  requirements.  Kilo- 
watt-hours could  be  taxed,  annual  kilowatts 
per  building  could  be  rationed. 

Such  restrictions  might  Inspire  architects, 
engineers  and  builders  to  come  up  with  some 
energy-saving  solutions.  Energy  conserva- 
tion—if widely  practiced— will  also  stretch 
our  limited  resources  so  that  the  benefits  of 
energy  will  be  avaUable  to  more  people. 
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THE  NATURE  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
DIALOG 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  previously 
challenged  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  huiran  rights. 

Now  a  much  more  serious  challenge 
has  arisen  to  test  the  real  validity  of  this 
d^tentA.  Key  to  a  genuine  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  mutual  adherence  to 
the  basic  principles  agreed  to  at  the  Mos- 
cow Summit  Meeting  in  the  spring  of 
1972,  including  a  pledge  by  both  coun- 
tries to  avoid  action  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  aggravation  of  intema- 
'tional  tensions.  Certainly,  Soviet  incite- 
ment of  more  Arab  countries  to  join  the 
attack  on  Israel  would  have  this  effect. 
And  certainly,  miassive  shipments  of  So- 
viet arms  to  support  Arab  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  Israel  has  this  effect.  In 
this  regard,  we  should  bear  in  mind  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  warning  in  his  Pacem 
In  Terris  speech  that,  "Detente  cannot 
survive  irresponsibility  in  any  area,  In- 
cluding the  Middle  East." 

The  speech  is  indeed  such  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  great  international  issues 
confronting  the  world  today  that  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  to  have  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speich  of  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State 
the  natx're  of  thk  national  dialog 
This  is  an  Important  anniversary.  A  year 
ago  today — on  October  8 — came  the  break- 
through In  the  Paris  negotiations  which  led 
soon  afterward  to  the  end  of  American  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vlet-Nam.  It  is  strangely 
difficult   now  to   recapture   the  emotion   of 
that  moment  of  hope  and  uncertainty  when 
suddenly  years  of  suffering  and  division  were 
giving  way  to  new  possibilities  for  reconcilia- 
tion. 

We  meet,  too,  at  a  time  when  renewed  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  reminds  us  that  Inter- 
national stability  la  always  precarious  and 
never  to  be  taken  for  granted  Pacem  in  Ter- 
ns remains  regrettably  elusive.  However  well 
we  contain  this  crisis  as  we  have  contained 
others,  we  must  still  ask  ourselves  what  we 
seek  beyond  the  management  of  conflict. 

The  need  for  a  dialogue  about  national 
purposes  has  never  been  more  urgent  and  no 
assembly  is  better  suited  for  such  a  discus- 
sion than  those  gathered  here  tonight. 

Dramatic  changes  In  recent  years  have 
transformed  America's  position  and  role  in 
the  world: 

For  most  of  the  postwar  period  America 
enjoyed  predominance  in  physicaHresources 
and  political  power.  Now  like  most  other  na- 
tions In  history,  we  find  that  our  most  diffi- 
cult task  Is  how  to  apply  limited  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  carefully  defined  ends. 
We  can  no  longer  overwhelm  our  problema; 
we  must  master  them  with  Imagination,  un- 
derstanding and  patience. 

For  a  generation  our  preoccupation  was  to 
prevent  the  Cold  War  from  degenerating  Into 
a  hot  war.  Today,  when  the  danger  of  global 
conflict  has  diminished,  we  face  the  more 
profound  problem  of  defining  what  we  mean 
by  i>eace  and  determining  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  improved  International  relations. 

For  two  decades  the  solidarity  of  our  alli- 
ances seemed  as  constant  as  the  threats  to 
our  security.  Now  our  allies  have  regained 
strength  and  self-confidence,  and  relatlon« 
with  adversaries  have  Improved.  All  thla  has 
given  rise  to  uncertainties  over  the  sharing 
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of  burdens  with  friends  and  the  impact  of 
reduced  tensions  on  the  cohesion  of  alli- 
ances. 

Thus  even  as  we  have  mastered  the  art 
of  containing  crises,  our  concern  with  the 
nature  of  a  more  permanent  International 
order  has  grovm.  Questions  once  obscured  by 
more  Insistent  needs  now  demand  our  atten- 
tion: What  Is  true  national  Interest?  To 
what  end  stability?  What  is  the  relationship 
of  peace  to  Justice? 

It  is  characteristic  of  periods  of  upheaval 
that  to  those  who  live  through  them,  they 
appear  as  a  series  of  haphazard  events. 
Symptoms  obscure  basic  Issues  and  historical 
trends.  The  urgent  tends  to  dominate  the 
Important.  Too  often  goals  are  presented  as 
abstract  Utopias,  safe-havens  from  pressing 
events. 

But  a  debate  to  be  fruitful  must  define 
what  can  reasonably  be  asked  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  at  what  pace  progress  can  be 
achieved.  Otherwise  it  turns  Into  competing 
catalogues  of  the  desirable  rather  than  In- 
formed comparisons  of  the  possible.  Dialogue 
degenerates  Into  tactical  skirmishing 

The  current  public  discussion  refiects  some 
interesting  and  significant  shifts  In  perspec- 
tive: 

A  foreign  policy  once  considered  exces- 
sively moralistic  is  now  looked  upon  by  some 
as  excessively  pragmatic. 

The  Government  was  criticized  In  1969  for 
holding  back  East-West  trade  with  certain 
countries  untU  there  was  progress  In  their 
forsign  policies.  Now  we  are  criticized  for  not 
holding  back  East- West  trade  until  there  are 
changes  In  those  same  countries'  domestic 
policies. 

The  Administration's  foreign  policy  once 
decried  as  too  cold-war  oriented  Is  now  at- 
tacked as  too  Insensitive  to  the  profound 
moral  antagonism  between  Communism  and 
freedom. 

One  consequence  of  this  intellectual  shift 
Is  a  gap  between  conception  and  perform- 
ance on  some  major  Issues  of  policy: 

The  desirability  of  peace  and  detente  Is 
affirmed  but  both  the  inducements  to  prog- 
ress and  the  penalties  to  confrontation  are 
restricted  by  legislation. 

Expressions  of  concern  for  human  values 
In  other  countries  are  coupled  with  failure  to 
support  the  very  programs  designed  to  help 
developing  areas  improve  their  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

The  declared  objective  of  maintaining  a 
responsible  American  International  role 
clashes  with  nationalistic  pressures  in  trade 
and  monetary  negotiations  and  with  calls  for 
unilateral  withdrawal  from  alliance  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  clear  that  we  face  genuine  moral  di- 
lemmas and  important  policy  choices.  But  It 
is  also  clear  that  we  need-^to  define  the 
framev;ork  of  our  dialogue  more  perceptively 
and  understandingly. 

THE  COMPETING  ELEMENTS  Or  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Foreign  policy  must  begin  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  Involves  relationships  be- 
tween sovereign  countries.  Sovereignty  has 
been  defined  as  a  wUl  uncontrolled  by  others; 
that  is  what  gives  foreign  policy  its  con- 
tingent and  ever  Incomplete  character. 

For  disagreements  among  sovereign  states 
can  be  settled  only  by  negotiation  or  by 
power,  by  compromise  or  by  Imposition. 
Which  of  these  methods  prevails  depends  on 
the  values,  the  strengths  and  the  domestic 
systems  of  the  countries  Involved.  A  na- 
tion's values  define  what  is  Just;  its  strength 
determines  what  is  possible;  its  domestic 
structxire  decides  what  policies  can  In  fact 
be  Implemented  and  sustained. 

Thus  foreign  policy  involves  two  partially 
conflicting  endeavors:  defining  the  inter- 
ests, purposes  and  values  of  a  society  and 
relating  them  to  the  Interests,  purposes  and 
values  of  others. 

The  policy  maker,  therefore,  must  strike  a 


balance  between  what  is  desirable  and  what 
is  possible.  Progress  wUl  always  be  measured 
in  partial  steps  and  In  the  relative  satlsfac- 
tlon  of  alternative  goals.  Tension  Is  unavoid- 
able between  values,  which  are  invariably 
cast  in  maximum  terms,  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote them,  which  of  necessity  Involve  com- 
promise. Foreign  policy  is  explained  do- 
mestically in  terms  of  Justice.  But  what  is  de- 
fined as  Justice  at  home  becomes  the  subject 
of  negotiation  abroad.  It  is  thus  no  accident 
that  many  nations.  Including  our  own,  view 
the  International  arena  as  a  forum  In  which 
virtue  is  thwarted  by  the  clever  practice  of 
foreigners. 

In  a  community  of  sovereign  states  the 
quest  for  peace  Involves  a  paradox:  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  absolute  Justice  by  one  side 
will  be  seen  as  absolute  injustice  by  all 
others;  the  quest  for  total  security  for  some 
turns  into  total  insecurity  for  the  remainder 
Stability  depends  on  the  relative  satisfac- 
tion and  therefore  also  the  relative  dissatis- 
faction of  the  various  states.  The  pursuit  of 
peace  must  therefore  begin  with  the  prag- 
matic concept  of  coexUtence — especially  in 
a  period  of  Ideological  conflict. 

We  must,  of  course,  avoid  becoming  obsess- 
ed with  stability.  An  excessively  pragmatic 
policy  will  be  empty  of  vision  and  humanity 
It  wlU  lack  not  only  direction,  but  also  roots 
and  heart.  General  de  Gaulle  wrote  in  his 
memoirs  that  "France  cannot  t)e  Prance 
without  greatness."  By  the  same  token  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  true  to  Itself  without  moral 
purpose.  ThU  coxmtry  has  always  had  a  sense 
of  mission.  Americans  have  alwavs  held  the 
view  that  America  stood  for  something  above 
and  beyond  its  material  achievements.  A 
purely  pragmatic  policy  provides  no  criteria 
for  other  nations  to  assess  our  performance 
and  no  standards  to  which  the  American 
people  can  rally. 

But  when  policy  becomes  excessively 
moralistic  it  may  turn  quixotic  or  dangerous. 
A  presumed  monopoly  on  truth  obstructs 
negotiation  and  accommodation.  Good  re- 
sults may  be  given  up  in  the  quest  for  ever 
elusive  Ideal  solutions.  Policy  may  fall  prey 
to  Ineffectual  posturing  or  adventurlstlc 
crusades. 

The  prerequisite  for  a  fruitful  national 
debate  U  that  the  policy  makers  and  critics 
appreciate  each  other's  perspectives  and  re- 
spect each  other's  purposes.  The  policy  maker 
must  understand  that  the  critic  is  obliged  to 
stress  imperfections  in  order  to  challenge 
assumptions  and  to  goad  actions.  But  equal- 
ly the  critic  should  acknowledge  the  com- 
plexity and  Inherent  ambiguity  of  the  policy 
maker's  choices.  The  policy  maker  must  be 
concerned  with  the  best  that  can  be  achieved, 
not  Just  the  best  that  can  be  Imagined.  He 
has  to  act  In  a  fog  of  Incomplete  knowledge 
without  the  Information  that  will  be  avail- 
able later  to  the  analyst.  He  knows — or 
should  Know — that  he  Is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  disaster  as  well  as  for  the 
beneflts  of  success.  He  may  have  to  qualify 
some  goals  not  because  they  would  be  un- 
desirable if  reached,  but  because  the  risks  of 
failure  outweigh  potential  gains.  He  must 
often  settle  for  the  gradual,  much  as  he 
might  prefer  the  Immediate.  He  must  com- 
promise with  others,  and  this  means  to  some 
extent  compromising  with  himself. 

The  outsider  demonstrates  his  morality  by 
the  precision  of  his  perceptions  and  the 
loftiness  of  his  ideals.  The  policy  maker  ex- 
presses his  morality  by  Implementing  a  se- 
quence of  imperfections  and  partial  solu- 
tions In  pursuit  of  his  Ideals. 

There  must  be  understanding,  as  well,  of 
the  crucial  importance  of  timing.  Opportu- 
nities cannot  be  hoarded;  once  past,  they  are 
usually  Irretrievable.  New  relationships  in  a 
fluid  transitional  period — such  as  today — are 
delicate  and  vulnerable;  they  must  be  nur- 
tured if  they  are  to  thrive.  We  cannot  pull  up 
young  shoots  periodically  to  see  whether  the 
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roots  are  stUl  there  or  whether  there  Is  some 
marginally  better  location  for  them. 

We  are  now  at  such  a  time  of  tenuous  be- 
ginnings. Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
Joined  us  In  an  effort  to  relnvlgorate  our 
relationships.  The  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
to  practice  foreign  policy — at  least  partially — 
■a  a  relationship  between  states  rather  than 
as  international  civil  war.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  emerged  from  two 
decades  of  isolation.  The  developing  coun- 
tries are  impatient  for  economic  and  social 
change.  A  new  dimension  of  unprecedented 
Challenges — in  food,  oceans,  energy,  environ- 
ment— demands  global  cooperation. 

We  are  at  one  of  those  rare  moments  where 
through  a  combination  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances and  desig^n  man  seems  In  a  position 
to  shape  his  future.  What  we  need  Is  the 
confidence  to  discuss  Issues  without  bitter 
■tnfe,  the  wisdom  to  define  together  the 
nature  of  our  world  as  well  as  the  vision 
to  chart  together  a  more  Just  futiu». 

DtlTNTE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  need  more 
urgently  than  our  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

This  Administration  has  never  had  any 
illusions  about  the  Soviet  system.  We  have 
always  insisted  that  progress  in  technical 
fields,  such  as  trade,  had  to  follow — and  re- 
flect— progress  toward  more  stable  interna- 
tional relations.  We  have  maintained  a 
strong  military  balance  and  a  flexible  defense 
poeture  as  a  buttress  to  stability.  We  have 
Insisted  that  disarmament  had  to  t>e  mutual. 
We  have  Judged  movement  In  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  by  atmospherics, 
but  by  how  weU  concrete  problems  are  re- 
Bftlved  and  by  whether  there  is  responsible 
international  conduct. 

Coexistence  to  us  continues  to  have  a  very 
precise  meaning: 

We  will  oppose  the  attempt  by  any  coim- 
try  to  achieve  a  position  of  predominance 
either  globally  or  regionally. 

We  will  resist  any  attempt  to  exploit  a 
policy  of  detente   to  weaken  our  alliances. 

We  will  react  if  relaxation  of  tensions  Is 
used  as  a  cover  to  exacerbate  conflicts  In  In- 
ternational trouble  spots. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  disregard  these 
principles  In  any  area  of  the  world  without 
Imperiling  its  entire  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

On  this  basis  we  have  succeeded  In  trans- 
forming U.S. -Soviet  relations  In  many  Impor- 
tant ways.  Our  two  countries  have  concluded 
an  historic  accord  to  limit  strategic  arms.  We 
have  substantially  reduced  the  risk  of  direct 
UB. -Soviet  confrontation  In  crisis  areas.  The 
problem  of  Berlin  has  been  resolved  by  nego- 
tiation. We  and  our  allies  have  engaged  the 
Soviet  Union  in  negotiations  on  major  issues 
of  European  security  Including  a  reduction 
of  military  forces  In  Central  Europe.  We  have 
reached  a  series  of  bUateral  agreements  on 
cooperation — health,  environment,  space,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  as  well  as  trade.  These 
accords  are  designed  to  create  a  vested  inter- 
est in  cooperation  and  restraint. 

Until  recently  the  goals  of  detente  were 
not  an  issue.  The  necessity  of  shifting  from 
confrontation  toward  negotiation  seemed  so 
overwhelming  that  goals  beyond  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  were  never 
raised.  But  now  progress  has  been  made — 
and  already  taken  for  granted.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  an  Intense  debate  on  whether  we 
should  make  changes  in  Soviet  society  a  pre- 
condition for  further  progress — or  Indeed 
for  following  through  on  commitments  al- 
ready made.  The  cutting  edge  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  Congressional  effort  to  condition 
most-favored-natlon  trade  status  for  other 
countries  on  changes  In  their  domestic 
systems. 

This  is  a  genuine  moral  dilemma.  There 
art  genuine  moral  concerna — on  both  sides 
of  the  argument.  So  let  ub  not  address  this 


as  a  debate  between  those  who  are  morally 
sensitive  and  those  who  are  not,  between 
thoee  who  care  for  Justice  and  those  who 
are  oblivious  to  humane  values.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  and  government 
has  been  made  emphatically  clear  on  count- 
less occasions.  In  ways  that  have  produced 
effective  results.  The  exit  tax  on  emigra- 
tion is  not  being  collected  and  we  have  re- 
ceived assurances  that  it  will  not  be  reap- 
plied; hardship  cases  submitted  to  the  So- 
viet Government  are  being  given  specific  at- 
tention; the  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  has 
been  In  the  tens  of  thousands  where  It  was 
once  a  trickle.  We  will  continue  our  vigorous 
efforts  on  these  matters. 

But  the  real  debate  goes  far  beyond  this: 
Should  we  now  tie  demands  which  were 
never  raised  during  negotiations  to  agree- 
ments that  have  already  been  concluded? 
Should  we  require  as  a  formal  condition  In- 
ternal changes  that  we  theretofore  sought  to 
foster  In  an  evolutionary  manner? 

Let  us  remember  what  the  MFN  question 
specifically  Involves.  The  very  term  "most 
favored  nation"  Is  misleading  In  Its  Impli- 
cation of  preferential  treatment.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  whether  to  allow  normal 
economic  relations  to  develop — of  the  kind 
we  now  have  with  over  100  other  countries 
and  which  the  Soviet  Union  enjoyed  until 
1961.  The  issue  Is  whether  to  abolish  dis- 
criminatory trade  restrictions  that  were  Im- 
posed at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  Indeed, 
at  that  time  the  Soviet  Government  discour- 
aged commerce  because  it  feared  the  do- 
mestic Impact  of  normal  trading  relations 
with  the  West  on  Its  society. 

The  demand  that  Moscow  modify  its  do- 
mestic policy  as  a  procondltlon  for  MFN  or 
detente  was  never  made  while  we  were  nego- 
tiating; now  It  Is  inserted  after  both  sides 
have  carefully  shaped  an  overall  mosaic. 
Thus  it  raises  questions  about  our  entire 
bilateral  relationship. 

Finally  the  issue  effects  not  only  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
with  many  other  countries  whose  Internal 
structures  we  find  incompatible  with  our 
own.  Conditions  Imposed  on  one  country 
could  Inhibit  expanding  relations  with 
others,  such  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We  shall  never  condone  the  suppression  of 
fundamental  liberties.  We  shall  tu-ge  hu- 
mane principles  and  use  our  Influence  to 
promote  Justice.  But  the  Issue  comes  dovra 
to  the  limits  of  such  efforts.  How  htwd  can 
we  press  without  provoking  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership into  returning  to  practices  In  its  for- 
eign policy  that  increase  international  ten- 
sions? Are  we  ready  to  face  the  crises  and  In- 
creased defense  budgets  that  a  return  to 
Cold  War  conditions  would  spawn?  And  wUl 
this  encourage  full  emigration  or  enhance  the 
well-being  or  nourish  the  hope  for  liberty 
of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  Is  It  detente  that  has  prompt- 
ed repression — or  Is  It  detente  that  has  gen- 
erated the  ferment  and  the  demand  for  open- 
ness which  we  are  now  witnessing? 

For  half  a  century  we  have  objected  to 
communist  efforts  to  alter  the  domestic 
structures  of  other  countries.  For  a  genera- 
tion of  Cold  War  we  sought  to  ease  the  risks 
produced  by  competing  Ideologies.  Are  we 
now  to  come  full  circle  and  insist  on  domes- 
tic compatibility  as  a  condition  of  progress? 
These  questions  have  no  easy  answers.  The 
government  may  under-estimate  the  margin 
of  concessions  available  to  us.  But  a  fair 
debate  must  admit  that  they  are  genuine 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  could  affect 
the  fate  of  aU  of  us. 

0\ir  policy  with  respect  to  detente  is  clear: 
We  shall  resist  aggressive  foreign  policies. 
Detente  cannot  survive  IrresponsibUity  in 
any  area,  including  the  Middle  East.  As  for 
the  internal  policies  of  closed  systems  the 
United   States   will   never   forget    that   the 


antagonism  between  freedom  and  its  enemies 
is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  modern  age.  We 
are  not  neutral  In  that  struggle.  As  long  as 
we  remain  powerful  we  will  use  our  influence 
to  promote  freedom,  as  we  always  have.  But 
in  the  nuclear  age  we  are  obliged  to  recog- 
Qize  that  the  issue  of  war  aud  peace  also  In- 
volves human  lives  and  that  the  attainment 
of  peace  Is  a  profound  moral  concern. 

THE    WORLD   AS   IT   IS    AND   THE    WORU)   WE    SEEK 

Addressing  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  two  weeks  ago,  I  described  our  goal 
as  a  world  where  power  blocs  and  l>alances 
are  no  longer  relevant;  where  Justice,  not 
stability,  can  be  our  overriding  preoccupa- 
tion; where  countries  consider  cooperation 
in  the  world  Interest  to  be  in  their  national 
Interest. 

But  we  cannot  move  toward  the  world  of 
the  futiu'e  without  first  maintaining  peace 
in  the  world  as  It  is.  These  very  days  we  are 
vividly  reminded  that  thU  requires  vigilance 
and  a  continuing  commitment. 

So  our  Journey  must  start  from  where  we 
are  now.  This  Is  a  time  of  lessened  tension, 
of  greater  equilibrium,  of  diffused  power.  But 
if  the  world  is  ijetter  than  our  earlier  fears. 
It  still  falls  far  short  of  our  hopes.  To  deal 
with  the  present  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
content  with  it. 

The  moet  striking  feature  of  the  contempo- 
rary period — the  featiu-e  that  gives  com- 
plexity as  well  as  hope — Is  the  radical  trans- 
formation In  the  nature  of  power.  "iTirough- 
out  history  power  has  generally  been  homo- 
geneous. Military,  economic  and  political  po- 
tential were  closely  related.  To  be  powerful 
a  nation  had  to  be  strong  In  all  categories. 
Today  the  vocabulary  of  strength  Is  more 
complex.  Military  muscle  does  not  guarantee 
political  Infiuence.  Economic  giants  can  be 
mllltarUy  weak,  and  military  strength  may 
not  be  able  to  obscure  economic  weakness. 
Countries  can  exert  political  influence  even 
when  they  have  neither  military  nor  eco- 
nomic strength. 

It  is  wrong  to  speak  of  only  one  balance 
of  power,  for  there  are  several  which  have 
to  be  related  to  each  other.  In  the  military 
sphere,  there  are  two  super  powers.  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  there  are  at  least  five  major 
groupings.  Politically,  many  more  centers 
of  influence  have  emerged;  some  80  new  na- 
tions have  come  into  t>eing  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  regional  groups  are  as- 
suming ever  increasing  importance. 

Above  all,  whatever  the  measure  of  power. 
Its  political  utility  has  changed.  Throughout 
history  Increases  In  military  power — ^however 
slight — could  be  turned  Into  specific  political 
advantage.  With  the  overwhelming  arsenals 
of  the  nuclear  age,  however,  the  pursuit  of 
marginal  advantage  Is  both  piolntless  and 
potentially  suicidal.  Once  sufficiency  is 
reached,  additional  increments  of  power  do 
not  translate  Into  usable  political  strength; 
and  attempts  to  achieve  tactical  gains  can 
lead  to  cataclysm. 

This  environment  both  puts  a  premium  on 
Stability  and  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain. 
Today's  striving  for  equilibrium  should  not 
be  compared  to  the  balance  of  power  of  previ- 
ous periods.  The  very  notion  of  "operating" 
a  classical  balance  of  power  disintegrates 
when  the  change  required  to  upset  the  bal- 
ance is  so  large  that  It  cannot  be  achieved  by 
limited  means. 

More  specifically,  there  is  no  parallel  ^wlth 
the  nineteenth  century.  Then,  the  principal 
countries  shared  essentially  similar  concepts 
of  legitimacy  and  accepted  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  existing  international  order. 
Small  adjustments  in  strength  were  signifi- 
cant. The  "balance"  operated  In  a  relatively 
confined  geogr^hlc  area.  None  of  these  fac- 
tors obtain  today. 

Nor  whan  we  talk  of  equilibrium  do  we 
mean  a  sSipUstlc  mechanical  model  devoid 
of  purpose.  The  constantly  shifting  alliances 
that  maintained  equilibrium  in  previous  cen- 
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tuples  are  neither  appropriate  nor  possible 
In  our  time.  In  an  age  of  ideological  schism 
the  distinction  between  friends  and  adver- 
saries is  an  objective  reality.  We  share  ideals 
as  well  as  Interests  with  ovir  friends,  and  we 
know  that  the  strength  of  ovir  friendships  Is 
crucial  to  the  lowering  of  tensions  with  our 
opponents. 

When  we  refer  to  five  or  six  or  seven  major 
centers  of  power,  the  point  being  made  Is  not 
that  others  are  excluded  but  thAtra  few  short 
years  ago  everyone  agreed  that  there  were 
only  two.  The  diminishing  tensions  and  the 
emergence  of  new  centers  of  power  have 
meant  greater  freedom  of  action  and  greater 
Importance  for  all  other  nations. 

In  this  setting,  our  Immediate  aim  has 
been  to  build  a  stable  network  of  relation- 
ships that  offers  hope  of  sparing  mankind 
the  scourges  of  war.  An  interdependent  world 
community  cannot  tolerate  either  big  power 
confrontations  or  recurrent  regional  crises. 

But  peace  must  be  more  than  the  absence 
of  conflict.  We  perceive  stability  as  the  bridge 
to  the  realization  of  human  aspirations,  not 
an  end  In  itself.  We  have  learned  much  about 
containing  crises,  but  we  have  not  removed 
their  roots.  We  have  begun  to  accommodate 
our  differences,  but  we  have  not  affirmed  our 
commonality.  We  may  have  Improved  the 
mastery  of  equilibrium,  but  we  have  not  yet 
attained  Jtistlce. 

In  the  encyclical  for  which  this  confer- 
ence is  named.  Pope  John  sketched  a  greater 
vision.  He  foresaw  "that  no  political  com- 
munity Is  able  to  pursue  Its  own  Interests 
and  develop  Itself  In  Isolation"  for  "there  Is 
a  growing  awareness  of  all  human  beings 
b^bey  are  members  of  a  world  commu- 
nity." 

The  opportunities  of  mankind  now  tran- 
scend natlonedlsm.  and  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  nations  acting  In  concert: 

For  the  first  time  in  generations  mankind 
is  In  a  position  to  shape  a  new  and  peaceful 
International  order.  But  do  we  have  the 
Imagination  and  determination  to  carry  for- 
ward this  still  fragUe  task  of  creation? 

For  the  first  time  In  history  we  may  have 
the  technical  knowledge  to  satisfy  man's 
basic  needs.  The  Imperatives  of  the  modem 
world  respect  no  national  borders  and  must 
Inevitably  open  all  societies  to  the  world 
around  them.  But  do  we  have  the  political 
will  to  Join  together  to  accomplish  this  great 
end? 

If  this  vision  is  to  be  realized,  America's 
active  Involvement  Is  inescapable.  History 
will  Judge  us  by  our  deeds,  not  by  our  good 
intentions. 

But  It  cannot  be  the  work  of  any  one  coun- 
try. And  It  cannot  be  the  undertaking  of  any 
one  Administration  or  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment or  one  party.  To  build  truly  is  to  chart 
a  course  that  will  be  carried  on  by  futtire 
leaders  because  It  has  the  endiwlng  support 
of  the  American  people. 

So  let  us  search  for  a  fresh  consensus.  Let 
us  restore  a  spirit  of  understanding  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive,  between 
the  government  and  the  press,  between  the 
people  and  their  public  servants.  Let  us  learn 
once  again  to  debate  our  methods  and  not 
our  motives,  to  focus  on  our  destiny  and 
not  our  divisions.  Let  us  all  contribute  our 
different  views  and  perspectives  but  let  us. 
once  again,  see  ourselves  as  engaged  In  a 
common  enterprise.  If  we  are  to  shape  a 
world  community  we  must  first  restore 
community  at  home. 

With  Americans  working  together.  America 
can  work  with  others  toward  nuin's  eternal 
goal  of  a  Pacem  In  Terrls — peace  abroad, 
peace  at  home  and  peace  within  ourselves. 


CHILD  HEALTH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly President  Nixon  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion   designating   October    1    as   Child 


Health  Day.  Few  would  disagree  with  the 
importance  that  proclamation  attached 
to  child  health. 

But  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Children  of  New  York  pointed  out,  un- 
fortimately  the  administration's  per- 
formance in  the  area  of  child  health  does 
not  support  its  rhetoric. 

In  a  careful  review  of  maternal  and 
child  health,  school  lunch,  medicaid  reg- 
ulations, child  development  and  other 
programs  with  child  health  components, 
the  committee  carefully  documented  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  freeze  or 
cut  back  vitally  important  initiatives  for 
children. 

In  order  that  this  analysis  be  available 
to  my  colleagues,  and  the  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analj'sis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

CmzBNs'    CoMMrrm    for    Chil- 
dren OP  New  York.  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  OctoJ>er  1.  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  read  with 
Interest  your  Proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 1st  as  Child  Health  Day. 

Although  you  "Invite  all  citizens,  agencies 
and  organizations  to  Join  In  such  activities 
as  will  help  alert  all  Americans  to  the  vital 
importance  of  child  health,"  we  see  no  men- 
tion of  the  role  which  your  Administration 
must  take  In  promoting  the  health  of  the 
nation's  children.  It  is  both  viseless  and  jjer- 
nlclous  to  pretend  that  this  problem  can 
be  turned  over  to  the  voluntary  sector,  to  pri- 
vate citizens  or  organizations,  no  matter 
how  dedicated,  without  Increased  support 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

On  the  occasion  of  Child  Health  Day  of 
1973.  we  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  believe  It  Is  appropriate  to 
review  the  record  of  your  Administration,  a 
record  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  your 
Proclamation's  statement  that.  "One  of  our 
most  important  national  responsibilities  is 
the  assuran<ar  of  fuU  and  healthy  develop- 
ment for  the  children  of  America." 

MATERNAL  AND  CHIIJ)  HEALTH 

Although  the  cost  of  health  care  roee  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  Uvlng  between 
1967  and  1972.  and  we  know  that  costs  have 
continued  to  rise,  the  budget  request  for  Ma- 
ternal and  ChUd  Health  for  P.  Y.  1974  which 
your  Administration  sent  to  Congress  was 
$244,144,000,  the  same  amount  as  In  the  1973 
revised  budget.  It  was  Inadequate  then  and 
Is  even  more  Inadequate  now.  When  Congress 
In  1973  voted  an  additional  $7.8  million,  you 
vetoed  the  bill. 

Your  Administration  had  planned  to  Im- 
pound $1.1  billion  of  $4.7  blUlon  voted  by 
Congress  for  health  programs  and  at  least 
part  of  that  money  was  for  health  services  to 
chUdren.  It  was  only  as  a  result  of  coxirt 
action  that  your  Impoundment  plan  was 
abandoned.  How  do  these  actions  accord 
with  your  Proclamation's  statement  of  con- 
5em  for  the  health  of  children? 

SCHOOL    LUNCHES 

Your  Administration  opposed  Increasing 
the  reimbursement  rate  for  school  lunches 
In  the  appropriation  blU  before  the  Congress. 
Nutrition  Is  an  essential  element  In  the 
health  of  a  child  but  with  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  food,  many  chUdren  of  welfare  aSil 
low  mcome  famUles  wUl  not  receive  an 
adequate  diet.  School  lunch  is  the  one  nutri- 
tious meal  these  children  can  count  on.  As 
of   AprU,   1973,  8.8   mUllon   chUdren   of  low 


Income  families  were  receiving  free  or  low 
cost  school  lunches  but  without  Increased 
Federal  aid,  the  School  Limch  Program  can- 
not survive.  Already  a  few  schools  have 
stopped  serving  hot  lunches  and  others  may 
have  to  follow  suit.  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chUdren  may  be 
forced  to  drop  out  of  the  program  because 
the  amount  they  must  pay  has  gone  up.  This 
In  turn  reduces  the  Income  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram  and  necessitates  the  substitution  of 
alternate,  less  appetizing  food  which  chUdren 
don't  like.  Local  communities  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  cover  their  share  of  the  cost 
and  this  share  is  rising  because  the  Federal 
subsidy  Is  too  rigid. 

To  compound  the  difficulty,  you  also  op- 
posed Increasing  the  equipment  assistance 
to  schools  which  would  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase equipment  necessary  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  service  of  school  lunches.  The 
present  allocation  of  $16  million  In  Federal 
expenditures  Is  less  than  half  what  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  aU  the  children 
who  should  be  receiving  school  lunches. 

Despite  the  soaring  cost  of  food,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  budget  which  you 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  only  failed  to 
provide  for  an  Increased  reimbursement  rate 
for  the  School  Lunch  Program,  but  also  failed 
to  Include  an  escalator  clause  which  would 
require  adjustments  In  the  Federal  grant  to 
keep  pace  with  any  future  Increase  in  food 
costs.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  School 
Lunch  Bill.  Just  passed,  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially altered  In  conference  and  that  It 
win  soon  be  on  your  desk.  A  Presidential 
veto  of  this  bill  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  health  of  millions  of  children.  We  call 
on  you.  on  Child  Health  Day,  to  pledge  your 
approval  of  this  bill. 

MILK   PKOCRAM 

Your  Administration,  in  January  1973.  pro- 
posed a  cut  In  the  national  School  Milk 
Program  from  $96  million  to  $25  million.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  then  proceeded 
to  discontinue  the  subsidized  milk  program 
in  aU  schools  having  a  school  lunch  program. 
In  violation  of  Congressional  policy. 

Surely  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  milk 
Is  an  essential  element  In  the  diet  of  all  chll- 
dren.  and  that  providing  milk  at  a  cost  many 
fanUUes  can  afford  requires  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  recognition  of 
this,  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  BlU 
now  In  conference,  raises  the  mUk  subsidy 
back  to  $97  million.  We  trust  that  you  wlU 
not  veto  this  bill. 

BUPPIXMENTAL   FrKDING    PROGRAM 

Your  Department  of  Agriculture  never  Im- 
plemented the  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram until  order«l  to  do  so  by  a  Federal 
Judge.  The  court  also  ruled  that  the  full  $40 
million  authorized  must  be  spent  on  this 
two-year  pilot  project  designed  to  test  and 
evaluate  various  approaches  to  the  feeding  of 
pregnant  and  lactatlng  women,  and  Infants. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  pledge  your 
Administration  to  full  Implementation  of  all 
heath  programs  without  further  necessity  for 
court  action. 

MKDICAI.    CARX 

Your  Administration  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  against  extend- 
ing Federal  grants  for  both  the  Maternal  and 
Infant  Care  and  ChUdren  and  Youth  Proj- 
ects. A  nationwide  study  has  shown  that  un- 
der the  special  ChUdren  and  Youth  Projects 
it  costs  less  to  provide  medical  services  per 
chUd,  per  year,  than  under  Medicaid.  In  New 
York  City  the  data  shows  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods served  by  the  Maternal  and  Infant 
Care  Projects,  maternal  and  infant  mortalltv 
have  sharply  declined.  Fortunately,  the  Con- 
gress attached  a  one-year  continuation  of 
Title  V  as  a  rider  to  the  Public  Debt  Limit 
Bin.  which  you  felt  obligated  to  sign.  How- 
ever, you  failed  to  Include  In  your  budget 
the    $30   million   needed   to   Implement   tSe 
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law.  Thus,  no  new  projects  are  possible  this 
year. 

NEW    MXDICAID    REGULATIONS 

Your  Administration  has  consistently  pro- 
posed that  famUles  be  required  to  pay  Medi- 
caid deductibles  and  premiums  even  when 
they  are  so  poor  that  they  are  eligible  for 
public  assistance  or  Medicaid.  To  our  great 
regret.  Congress  passed  (as  part  of  Public  Law 
93-403)  provisions  requiring  a  premium  to  be 
paid  by  all  medical  assistance  patients  (those 
who  are  not  receiving  public  assistance  but 
are  eligible  for  Medicaid).  The  Law  states 
that  in  addition  to  the  premium,  a  co-pay- 
ment or  deductible  CAN  be  Imposed  by  each 
state  on  all  services  for  the  "medical  assist- 
ance" patients  and  on  the  "optional"  serv- 
ices (those  not  mandated)  even  for  people 
receiving  public  assistance.  Federally  man- 
dated services  do  not  Include  such  essentials 
aa  prescription  drugs,  dental  care,  hearing 
aids,  eyeglasses. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  now  proposed  premiums  at  a 
minimum  of  $1.00  a  month  for  a  famUy  with 
monthly  gross  income  of  $150  or  less,  regard - 
leas  of  the  size  of  the  family.  A  family  of  five 
or  more  with  monthly  gross  Income  of  $350 
would  pay  the  same  premium.  Thus  a  mother 
and  chUd  not  receiving  public  assistance  but 
with  a  monthly  Income  of  about  $140.00  could 
still  be  required  to  pay  a  $1.00  monthly 
premium  In  order  to  be  Included  In  a  state 
plan. 

These  actions  have  been  taken  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  medical  care  con- 
tinues to  rise  and  the  cost  of  living  to  soar. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  see  how  these  premium 
requirements  can  be  met  since  they  use 
gross  income  as  a  base  and  faU  to  take  Into 
account  required  deductions,  expenditures 
and  taxes.  What  wUl  happen  to  families  and 
children  and  their  health  needs  if  these  regu- 
lations are  Implemented?  WlU  they  be  forced 
to  go  on  welfare  because  they  require  medical 
care  but  are  unable  to  pay  the  monthly 
premium? 

K.P.SJ).T. 

The  Early  and  Periodic  Screening.  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  Program  for  Medicaid 
lUglble  ChUdren.  which  Is  part  of  Title  XIX 
of  the  Medicaid  Law.  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  on  the  horizon.  Although  the  Law 
was  passed  and  signed  In  1967.  the  regula- 
tions were  Issued  by  HEW.  only  In  1971. 
Citizens'  Committee  for  ChUdren  is  devotmg 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  an  attempt 
to  get  this  program  moving  In  New  York 
City.  The  Congress  mandated  that  each  state 
reach  every  child  eligible  for  Medicaid  and 
that  each  chUd  must  be  screened,  diagnosed 
and,  if  necessary,  treated.  Penalties  were  in- 
cluded for  non-oompllance  by  any  state.  The 
Department  of  H.E.W.  has  faUed  to  exempt 
KP8DT  from  the  new  premium  regulations, 
and  this  may  well  deter  parental  use  of  appro- 
priate medical  services. 

CHILD    DEVZLOPMRNT 

Yotir  Proclamation  stresses  the  imFK>rtance 
of  ChUd  development  and  three  and  one-half 
years  ago,  on  February  19.  1969.  you  stated 
that. 

"...  many  of  the  problems  of  poverty  are 
traceable  directly  to  early  chUdhood  experi- 
ence ...  If  we  are  to  make  genuine,  long- 
range  progress,  we  must  focus  our  efforts 
much  more  than  heretofore  on  those  few 
years  which  may  determine  how  far. 
throughout  his  later  life  the  child  can  reach. 
.  .  .  Much  of  our  knowledge  is  new.  But  we 
are  not  on  that  ground  absolved  from  the 
responsibility  to  respond  to  It.  So  crucial  Is 
the  matter  of  early  growth  that  we  must 
make  a  national  conrunltment  to  providing  aU 
American  children  an  opportunity  for  health- 
ful and  stimulating  development  during  the 
first  five  years  of  life." 

However,  on  December  9,  1971.  you  vetoed 
the  Child  Care  BUI  sent  to  you  by  the  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  you  stated, 
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"I  return  herewith  without  my  approval 
8.  2007,  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  .  .  .  The  most  deeply  flawed 
provision  of  this  legislation  Is  Title  V,  "Child 
Development  Programs".  .  .  .  Neither  the 
immediate  need  nor  the  deslrabUlty  of  a 
national  child  development  program  of  this 
character  has  been  demonstrated.  .  .  . 

"Given  the  limited  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  the  growing  demands  up>on 
the  Federal  taxpayer  the  expenditure  of  two 
bUUons  of  dollars  In  a  program  whose  effec- 
tiveness has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  cannot 
be  Justified." 

The  poet  of  Director,  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment, ChUdren's  Bureau  (H.E.W.).  has 
remained  vacant  for  the  past  15  months. 
More  recently,  the  Associate  Director  also  re- 
signed, so  that  this  agency  Is  now  without  any 
administrator.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not 
want  to  fill  these  positions  and  If  so,  does 
this  mean  that  you  eire  not  Interested  In 
chUd  development? 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN   (HEAD  START) 

Federal  Law  mandates  that  aU  Headstart 
programs  for  pre-school  youngsters  include 
handicapped  chUdren  as  10%  of  their  enroll- 
ments. 

This  is  a  most  laudable  goal  but  It  requires 
that  each  Headstart  center  receive  exp>ert 
help  and  special  equipment  if  tkese  chU- 
dren are  to  benefit  from  their  pre-aphool  ex- 
perience. Yet  the  financial  support  (provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  Is  so 
that  the  centers  vrtU  be  unable  to  g^ 
handicapped  chUdren  the  asslstar 
need.  The  Agency  for  ChUd  Develop 
New  York  City,  for  example,  is  recelv^ 
$100  per  handicapped  chUd,  which 
Insufficient  to  train  the  teaching  st 
chase  special  educational  equlpme^ 
make  whatever  physical  renovations  ^ 
necessary. 

ADOLESCXarT    HEALTH    CARS 

One  of  the  great  unmet  needs  in  this  coun- 
try Is  specific  health  services  for  adolescents. 
In  New  York  City  there  Is  only  one  project 
where  Federal  money  Is  being  granted  for 
adolescent  health  services  and  new  programs 
cannot  be  added  for  lack  of  Federal  funding. 
There  Is  now  no  posslbUlty  of  providing  the 
necessary  medical  care  appropriate  to  this 
vulnerable  age  group. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  at  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Children  welcome  your  Proc- 
lamation declaring  October  1st  Child  Health 
Day.  However,  our  organization  and  many 
others  In  the  volimtary  sector  do  not  need 
to  be  alerted  to  the  miUtlple  problems  which 
remain  unsolved,  nor  do  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  faUed 
woefuUy  to  meet  the  health  and  develop- 
mental needs  of  our  chUdren. 

We  are  palnfuUy  aware  that  the  UBJL 
has  a  higher  Infant  mortality  rate  than 
twelve  other  countries;  that  the  President's 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  found  re- 
tardation In  3%  of  aU  births;  that  5  out  of 
7  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chU- 
dren receive  no  care  at  all;  that  13  mUUon 
ChUdren  need  special  care  for  eye  conditions; 
that  50%  of  the  nation's  chUdren  under  the 
age  of  15  have  never  been  examined  by  a 
dentist:  and  that  2  mUllon  chUdren  need 
special  care  for  orthopedic  handicaps. 

It  seems  appropriate  on  this  day  to  bring 
these  matters  to  your  attention  and  to  ask 
for  a  full  commitment  by  you  and  your  Ad- 
ministration to  reverse  the  present  trends 
which  are  so  damaging  to  the  health  of  the 
ChUdren  of  our  country.  We  have  a  long 
tradition  of  offering  a  helping  hand  to  the 
ChUdren  of  other  countries  when  their  well- 
being  Is  threatened.  Surely  we  must  now 
make  a  united  effort  to  safeguard  the  health, 
the  nutrition  and  the  so\ind  development  of 
our  own  chUdren. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Max  Ascolx, 
Chairman,  Health  Section. 


BONNEVILLE     UNIT     OP     CENTRAL 
UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  some  of  my 
colleagues  liave  come  to  me  with  the 
draft  of  a  letter  they  have  been  given 
by  Dr.  David  C.  Raskin,  a  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Dr. 
Raskin  has  asked  them  to  send  this  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  the  biterior  Rogers 
Morton  in  an  attempt  lo  scuttle  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project.  Central  Utah  is  Utah's  most  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  water  re- 
source development  project  and  Bonne- 
ville is  its  indispensable  unit. 

Frankly,  I  am  outraged.  The  letter  is 
the  ultimate  in  irresponsibility.  It  is  not 
founded  on  facts.  Early  completion  of 
Bonneville  is  imperative — clearly,  vehe- 
mently :  imperative — not  only  if  Utah  is 
to  develop  and  grow  in  the  future,  but  if 
our  people  now  living  in  the  State  are 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  which  they 
now  enjoy. 

At  least  95  percent  of  the  people  of 
my  great  State  are  solidly  behind  this 
project.  From  long  experience,  they  know 
its  importance  and  their  dependence 
upon  it.  Only  last  week  the  Utah  State 
Legislature,  Governor  Rampton  con- 
curring, passed  another  strong  resolu- 
tion urging  that  those  In  authority  pur- 
sue early  completion  of  the  Bonneville 
unit. 

I  am  also  incredulous.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  anyone  who  has 
lived  in  our  water-starved  State  for  even 
the  5  years  that  Dr.  Raskin  has  been 
there,  could  want  to  endanger  in  any 
way  a  project  which  makes  more  water 
available  for  beneficial  use  in  any  part 
of  it,  £uid  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the 
collection  and  distribution  system  of  the 
Bonneville  unit,  which  would  make  water 
available  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
use  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Over  50  percent 
of  the  people  in  Utah  live  in  the  Bait 
Lake  Valley  and  environs  where  water 
Is  now  so  short  that  a  single  poor  water 
year  would  precipitate  water  rationlM 
in  many  F>arts  of  the  valley.  ~- 

The  Central  Utah  project  is  no  quickly 
conceived.  Illogical  scheme  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Utah's  precious  water  re- 
sources. Its  roots  lie  in  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  of  1922  when  the  four 
States  of  the  Upper  Basin — Utah, 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico — 
met  with  the  lower  basin  States — Oall- 
fomia,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  and  signed 
a  comi>act  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado,  that  mighty  river  whose  every 
drop  of  water  is  valuable  beyond  price 
because  it  flows  through  one  of  the  most 
arid  regions  of  the  United  States.  It  took 
another  30  years — until  1956 — to  plan 
the  projects  which  would  allow  the 
States  to  use  their  share  of  the  Colorado 
River  waters,  $nd  to  get  through  the 
Congress  the  overall  authorizing  legisla- 
tion— the  Colorado  River  Project  Stor- 
age Act.  The  Central  Utah  project  is  the 
development,  the  construction  of  which, 
will  assure  to  Utah  its  fair  share  of  the 
ColorEuio  River  water.  Completion  of  the 
Central  Utah  project  has  been  a  goal 
sought  by  several  generations  of  Utah 
citizens. 

The  proposal  which  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  a  number  of  other  environmental 
groups  now  advance,  and  which  is  sug- 
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gested  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  draft 
letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  is  that  the 
Bonneville  unit  be  held  up  imtil  It  is 
"thoroughly  reevaluated  and  reformu- 
lated" by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  an  interagency  team.  The  letter  con- 
tends that  there  has  not  been  "adequate 
attention  to  the  justification  for  the  proj- 
ect" and  that  its  construction  will  create 
some  "problems." 

I  do  not  know  what  "attention"  would 
be  considered  "adequate"  to  these  peo- 
ple. Years  of  planning  have  gone  into 
the  Central  Utah  project  as  a  whole 
and  into  the  BonneviUe  unit  individually. 
It  was  11  years  after  CUP  was  authorized, 
before  construction  was  started — 1967 — 
on  the  Bonneville  unit.  Ehirlng  that  time 
alternate  plans  and  sites  were  carefully 
considered,  and  abandoned  as  less  de- 
sirable, for  one  reason  or  another,  than 
were  the  sites  finally  chosen  for  the  var- 
ious project  works.  Basic  considerations, 
of  course,  were  what  is  necessary  to  make 
the  project  economically  feasible,  and 
what  will  be  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
water. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  water 
projects  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation have  to  be  financially  justifiable, 
and  that  means  they  have  to  pay  back 
over  a  period  of  years  the  money  loaned 
by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  for  their 
construction.  The  pay  back  comes  from 
water  and  power  users,  and  both  water 
and  power  have  to  be  made  available  at 
prices  the  users  can  afford  to  pay.  To 
date,  some  $90  million  has  been  spent  on 
Bonneville.  90  percent  of  which  will  be 
paid  back  eventually  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
If  the  project  Is  allowed  to  continue  tis 
planned.  We  are  about  one-fifth  of  the 
way  through  the  $490  million  project  and 
this  is  no  time  to  start  "replannlng"  It. 

As  to  the  second  objection — that  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  Unit  will 
create  some  "problems" — of  course,  it 
will.  No  project  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  Bormevllle  unit  could  be  constructed 
without  having  some  Impact  on  the  land 
It  touches  ana  considerable  Impact  on 
the  people  It  serves.  But  most  of  the 
"problems"  outlined  in  the  draft  of  the 
letter  Dr.  Raskin  is  asking  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  send  to  Secretary  Morton 
either  do  not  exist,  or  are,  to  use  a  phrase  / 
"greatly  exaggerated."  / 

The  proposed  letter  states : 

Speclflcally,  the  proposed  plan  to  divert 
water  frgaa-rfte  Uinta  Basin  to  the  BonneviUe 
Basin  wui  have  a  number  of  severe  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  Impact* 
which  could  be  avoided  with  proper  plan- 
ning and  reformulation  of  the  project.  Thoce 
problems  Include  ultimate  costs  la  excess  of 
$1  billion  In  Federal  funds,  economic  losses 
approaching  $2  million  annually  to  down- 
stream users  due  to  Increased  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River,  Increased  water  shortages  In 
In  the  Ulnta  Basin  and  lack  of  necessary 
water  to  continue  development  of  the  major 
oil  fields  there,  massive  Federal  subsidy  to 
local  Irrigation  Interests,  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  trout  streams  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  during  a  period 
of  growing  public  concern  over  preserving 
an1  restoring  our  diminishing  natural  en- 
vironmental and  recreation  resources,  and 
taking  water  from  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  for 
use  by  non-Indians  In  spite  of  the  imavall- 
ablllty  of  water  or  authorized  project*  to 
repay  the  Ute  Tribe  according  to  legally 
binding  contracts. 
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I  do  not  know  where  the  figure  of 
Federal  costs  in  excess  of  $1  billion  for 
the  Bonneville  Unit  comes  from— out  of 
thin  air,  I  suspect.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
total  cost  of  the  project  is  set  at  $490 
mUlion,  most  of  which  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  water  and 
power  users.  The  benefits  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Unit,  estimated  conservatively,  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  county  and  commimity  gov- 
ernments will  approach  $50  million  a 
year  in  increased  tax  revenues,  expanded 
jobs,  farm  products,  and  new  industries. 
Nor  do  I  know  how  the  projected  $2 
million  loss  to  downstream  users  In  in- 
creased salinity  of  the  Colorado  River 
waters  is  calculated.  The  environmental 
impact  statement  shows  an  Increase  of 
10  to  14  parts  per  million  In  salinity  at 
Lake  Mead,  and  a  loss  of  benefits  esti- 
mated to  be  no  more  than  $414,000  to 
$580,000  annually. 

Use  of  the  Colorado  River  waters  for 
irrigation  or  other  purposes  where  it  runs 
out  over  the  land  and  back  into  the  river 
does  increase  the  salt  content.  This  prob- 
lem exists  on  rivers  all  over  the  world — 
not  exclusively  on  the  Colorado.  But 
surely  no  one  Is  suggesting  that  because 
it  exists  here  that  the  Upper  Basin  states 
not  exercise  their  rights  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  to  make  use  of  their 
share  of  the  water. 

The  problem  is  to  remove  the  salt  from 
the  water,  not  remove  the  water  from  the 
land — or  from  the  faucets  in  people's 
homes.  Last  year  the  seven  Colorado 
River  States  met  to  formulate  a  salinity 
control  program,  and  it  Is  under  intensive 
study.  There  Is  also  legislation  pending 
to  Implement  it  and  other  desalinization 
measures.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  recently  agreed  to  build  a  desalinl- 
zation  plant  at  the  Mexican  border  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  water  we  send 
to  our  downstream  neighbor. 

To  indicate  that  water  will  be  taken 
from  the  Uinta  Basin  to  benefit  the  Bon- 
neville Basin — without  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Basin — Is  to  misrepresent  the 
situation  deliberately.  The  Bonneville 
Unit  has  been  formulated  carefully  to 
involve  water  development  in  bxjth  the 
Uinta  Basin  and  the  Bonneville  Basin. 
Also  the  Upalco.  Uinta,  Vernal  and  Jen- 
sen Units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project 
are  entirely  within  the  Ulnta  Basin  and 
will  provide  water  supplies  to  meet  the 
needs  there.  The  Bonneville  Unit  Is  a 
thoroughly  balanced  unit,  utilizing  water 
which  Is  well  within  the  apportionments 
by  the  compact  for  the  State  of  Utah. 
There  exists  additional  water  available 
for  further  Industrial  development  else- 
where In  the  State. 

The  oil  industry  in  the  Uinta  Basin 
has  been  made  possible,  in  part,  by  water 
made  available  through  the  construction 
of  earlier  units  of  the  Central  Utah 
project,  and  will  be  sustained  by  units 
yet  to  be  built.  The  population  there  In 
the  Uinta  Basin  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Water  for  oil  shale  is  not  adaptable 
by  location  to  the  Bonneville  Unit  but 
could  well  become  a  part  of  the  Ute  In- 
dian unit  of  the  central  Utah  project. 
If  oil  shale  development  becomes  an 
acute  national  problem,  the  oil  shale  in- 
dustry cotdd  participate  In  programs  to 


augment  Colorado  River  Basin  water 
suppUes.  The  most  logical  source  of  water 
is  the  White  River  in  Colorado  which  Is 
not  Involved  at  all  In  CUP. 

The  charge  that  the  Ute  Indians  win 
be  111  served  by  completion  of  the  Bon- 
neville Unit  can  best  be  answered  by  say- 
ing that  the  Indians  themselves  do  not 
believe  this— the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  opposing  any 
delay  In  the  construction  of  the  Bon- 
neville Unit.  The  Tribe  is  for  Bonne- 
ville—all  the  way.  They  know  their  needs 
will  be  well  met  if  we  are  allowed  to 
complete  the  central  Utah  project  as 
planned,  and  that  only  through  the  CUP 
can  water  be  made  available  to  their 
area. 

The  thrust  of  the  opposition  to  Bonne- 
ville is  contained  in  what  Dr.  Raskin 
calls  "the  growing  public  concern  over 
preserving  and  restoring  our  diminish- 
ing natural  environment  and  recreation 
resources,"  and  more  specifically  the  con- 
cern about  "the  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  trout  streams  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat". 

Most  of  the  concern  Is  related  to  the 
Strawberry  Aqueduct  of  the  Bonneville 
Unit.  The  truth  Is  that  there  would  be 
an  irretrievable  loss  of  only  20  miles  of 
stream  by  reservoir  inundation.  Water 
flow  would  be  reduced  in  about  143  miles 
of  stream,  with  flows  of  significant  re- 
duction for  fishing  In  113  mUes.  Of  that 
113  miles,  only  46  miles  would  be  severely 
reduced.  This  is  far  from  the  hundreds 
of  miles  claimed  by  Dr.  Raskin. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  must  be 
concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
face  of  our  Nation  is  changed  by  devel- 
opment of  various  types.  But  we  are  a 
rapidly  growing  citizenry,  and  we  must 
have  more  homes  for  our  people  to  live 
in.  more  food  for  them  to  eat.  more  Jobs 
for  them  at  which  they  can  earn  a  liv- 
ing— ^more  of  everything. 

In  the  past  we  raped  our  environment 
to  provide  these  things.  We  are  trying  to 
turn  about  now;  we  are  truly  trying  to 
protect  our  natural  heritage.  In  many 
ways  we  are  succeeding.  The  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  Bon- 
neville Unit  was  over  2  years  in  the  draft- 
ing. It  cleared  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  about  2  months  ago.  and  has 
been  before  the  Council  for  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  the  required  30-day 
period.  Every  effort  has  been,  and  will 
be  made,  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  wa- 
ter development  upon  the  land  It  will 
touch.  It  Is  not  possible  to  leave  that  land 
entirely  unchanged.  Some  wildlife  hab- 
itat will  be  affected.  There  will  be  di- 
minished flows  at  times  in  some  trout 
streams — but  flows  of  some  streams 
would  be  enhanced  at  times  of  normal 
low  flow. 

And  there  are  vast  areas  for  the  wild- 
life to  go.  In  the  miles  and  miles  of  un- 
inhabited areas  not  touched  by  the  proj- 
ect. There  will  be  new  "fishing  holes"  In 
the  new  reservoirs  which  will  fill  up  be- 
hind the  dams — far  more  places  for  more 
fishermen  to  cast  their  rod.s.  And  there 
will  be  new  beauty,  too,  as  water  con- 
trasts with  towering  canyons  where  nor- 
mally there  would  only  be  water  In  the 
spring.  And  there  will  be  many  people 
who  can  enjoy  outdoor  sports  and  recre- 
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atlon  at  these  reservoir  sites  in  valleys 
now  seen  by  only  the  heartiest  of  hikers 
and  back  packers. 

We  must  keep  our  perspective.  We 
must  set  and  hold  to  priorities  In  devel- 
oping our  water  resources.  In  the  Instance 
of  Bonneville,  It  Is  regretted  that  there 
must  be  any  change  In  the  contours  of 
a  few  hundred  acres  of  our  land,  in  the 
rush  of  water  In  oiu-  streams,  In  the  hab- 
itat of  our  wildlife.  But  this  must  hap- 
pen to  allow  us  to  provide  more  water 
for  the  people  who  live  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  for  our  industries,  for  supple- 
mental Irrigation  water  In  areas  of  low 
agricultural  Income,  for  growing  more 
food  to  meet  a  frightening  worldwide 
food  shortage.  First  things  must  come 
first. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  many 
of  you  are  being  asked  to  send  to  Secre- 
tary Morton  suggests  that  there  are 
"ample  alternatives"  to  the  Bonneville 
project.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
We  must  develop  and  put  to  beneficial 
use  every  drop  of  water  we  have  within 
the  State  of  Utah  if  the  State  Is  to  have 
a  future.  We  must  develop  and  put  to 
use  Colorado  River  water,  undergroimd 
water,  water  from  every  little  stream  and 
backyard  well.  Until  we  find  an  alterna- 
tive to  water,  there  is  no  alternative  In 
Utah  to  full  development  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries— our  greatest  single  source  of 
water. 

The  Bonneville  Unit  Plan  was  adopted 
In  good  faith  by  the  people  of  Utah  and 
It  has  become  the  basis  for  contracts  and 
agreements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  between  various  interests  con- 
cerned, including  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  District,  the  Salt 
Lake  Coimty  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  and  the  State 
of  Utah. 

Construction  has  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  present  controversy.  To 
require  that  Bonneville  be  restudled.  re- 
evaluated and  reformulated — to  be  held 
up  for  any  length  of  time  whatsoever  now 
or  in  the  future — would  be  catastrophic. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  disregard  any 
request  that  may  come  to  them  to  write 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hold  up 
the  Bonneville  Unit  for  further  study, 
and  I  ask  for  your  support  in  getting  this 
most  im[>ortant,  this  most  indispensable 
project,  moving  again.  We  do  not  start 
anew;  we  only  continue  what  Is  now  un- 
derway. 

Earlier  today  the  Governor  of  Utah 
and  the  entire  Utah  congressional  dele- 
gation visited  Secretary  Morton  with  this 
unanimous  urgent  request. 


THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 
STATEMENT   ON   WATERGATE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  executive  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  In  the 
United  Methodist  Church  issued  a  state- 
ment on  Watergate  and  the  moral  crisis 
It  has  precipitated. 

I  commend  this  frank,  forthright 
statement  to  my  colleagues  as  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  concern  by  one  Impor- 
tant church  group.  It  should  serve  to 
make  us  even  more  concerned  with  the 


need  to  restore  accovmtablllty  to  our 
Government  and  to  reform  many  Insti- 
tutions In  our  Government  to  help  In- 
sure that  we  never  again  experience 
another  Watergate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  board's  state- 
ment be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Waterc  ATB — 1 973 

(The  foUowlng  statement  is  addressed  to 
the  members  and  congregations  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Church  and  So- 
ciety for  their  earnest  consideration  and 
study.) 

I.    INTKODUCTION 

The  Watergate  events  constitute  a  serious 
moral  crisis  for  the  nation.  Too  many  citizens 
cynically  accept  these  events  as  normal  and 
traditional  political  exercises.  We  cannot 
agree.  We  are  appalled  at  the  kind  of  men- 
tality that  Justifies  burglary  in  the  name 
of  national  security,  encourages  federal 
harassment  of  citizens  If  on  a  list  of  enemies, 
that  frustrates  the  electoral  process  with 
dirty  tricks  and  political  corruption.  This 
Is  not  "politics  as  usual."  For  It  Is  doubtful 
tLiat  we  can  find  anywhere  In  American  his- 
tory government  corruption  of  such  mag- 
nitude. 

Although,  as  a  Christian  body,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  need  to  temper  Judgment  with 
mercy,  we  must  declare  our  moral  outrage 
over  the  Watergate  break-In,  Its  cover-up. 
and  other  Illegal  or  unethical  campaign-re- 
lated activities.  These  events  confirm  our 
belief  in  the  strong  probability  of  corrup- 
tion among  those  who  exercise  excessive 
power. 

The  1972  General  Conference  of  our  United 
Methodist  Church  declared;  "A  free  citizenry 
In  a  democracy  is  dependent  upon  access  to 
accurate  information  In  order  to  arrive  at  an 
Informed  opinion."  And:  "The  Christian 
faith  stresses  the  dignity  of  and  respect  for 
human  personality  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  of  society  negates  this 
dignity  and  respect.  Further,  the  Christian 
faith  Is  supportive  of  a  society  which  elicits 
hope  and  trust,  not  a  society  that  foments 
fear  and  threatens  oppression." 

We  In  the  churches  may  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  Watergate — moments  of  righteous 
anger,  moments  of  shame,  moments  of  com- 
passion for  Its  victims  and  their  families, 
moments  of  disgust  at  those  obsessed  by 
power,  moments  of  pride  that  the  system  has 
thus  far  survived  a  constitutional  crisis,  mo- 
ments of  wondering  if  any  reforms  or  safe- 
guards can  protect  the  political  process 
against  perverse  manipulations. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  our  com- 
mon guilt  for  what  Is  currently  ailing  the 
body  politic. 

Some  of  us  are  tempted  to  relish  the  plight 
of  those  we  dislike,  to  focus  on  the  sins  of 
others  whose  faults  are  unable  to  escape  pub- 
lic scrutiny  while  ours  remain  In  unpubll- 
clzed  oblivion. 

We  confess  that  sometimes  our  own  loyalty 
to  Institutions  and  leadership  takea  prece- 
dence over  the  principles  we  profess. 

We  acknowledge  that  too  long  have  we 
tolerated  an  electoral  process  that  places 
candidates  for  high  office  under  compro- 
mising obligation  to  special  Interests. 

II.  OUS  CONCEKN  OVIR  WATKRCATl  EVrNTS 

Nevertheless,  we  are  greatly  disturbed  about 
specific  aspects  of  Watergate  and  surround- 
ing events: 

That  certain  persons  high  in  the  Whit© 
House  staff  and  the  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President  thought  It  so  Important  to  re- 
elect President  Nixon  that  they  deoelvvd  tb* 


American  public,  and  made  an  Informed  and 
responsible  election  decision  Impossible. 

That  the  basic  rights  of  aU  citizens  were 
endangered  through  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
criminal  burglary  carried  out  In  the  name  of 
"national  security." 

That  deliberate  obstruction  of  Justice  was 
Justified  for  the  sake  of  entrenchment  In 
power. 

That  Independent  agencies,  such  as  the  FBI 
and  CIA,  were  pressured  Into  partial  coopera- 
tion with  the  lUegal  alms  of  Executive  staff. 
That  campaign  contributions,  received  as  a 
public  trust,  were  diverted  Into  payment  for 
commission  of  criminal  acts,  for  legal  de- 
fense and  hush  money,  and  for  the  perfona- 
ance  of  "dirty  tricks." 

That  corporations  and  Individuals,  In  a 
dangerous  form  of  political  extortion,  were 
coerced  into  making  substantial  lUegal  con- 
tributions under  the  fear  of  reprisals  and 
In  order  to  maintain  Influence  within  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  Watergate  hearings, 
we  have  also  been  disturbed  by  the  use  of 
language  to  minimize  the  fuU  character  of 
many  Ulegal  or  Immoral  acts  performed.  For 
instance,  the  term  "national  security"  has 
been  used  to  cover  domestic  actions  taken 
out  of  partisan  poUtlcal  consideration  and 
without  regard  to  any  substantiate  foreign 
threat.  Further,  we  are  concernied  about 
euphemisms  where  burglary  becomes  "but- 
reptitlous  entry,"  breaking  and  entering  be- 
come "Intelligence-gathering  operations," 
and  government-sponsored  crimes  are  called 
"White  House  horrors." 

There  are  many  things  that  we  still  do  not 
know  or  understand  about  Watergate: 

What  pressures  were  brought  upon  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
prevent  its  members  from  holding  hearings 
on  Watergate  In  August  of  1972,  hearings 
that  might  have  Informed  the  American  elec- 
torate regarding  the  affair  before  the  Presi- 
dential elections? 

What.  If  anything,  did  the  President  know 
regarding  the  Watergate  cover-up  before  be- 
ing Informed  about  It  on  March  21.  1973? 

How  could  the  President  be  shielded  so 
completely  from  knowledge  of  the  cover-up 
when  many  of  his  aides  and  daUy  associates 
were  actively  conspiring  to  "keep  the  Ud  on?" 
Who  In  the  White  House  authorized  the 
burglary  of  Daniel  EUsberg's  psychiatrist's  of- 
fice to  gain  access  to  confidential  medical 
records? 

Tet  we  do  know  that  the  Watergate  cover- 
up  was  effective  and  that,  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  and  with  the  help  of  per- 
jured testimony,  the  lid  was  kept  on  untU 
well  after  the  election  In  November  197i 
We  do  kiBow  that  the  President's  p>olltlc&l 
associates;  Inside  and  outside  the  White 
House,  became  deeply  Involved,  not  only  In 
covering  up  the  Watergate  break-In.  but  also 
In  other  deplorable  activities  tending  to  sub- 
vert our  democratic  political  Institutions. 

We  do  know  that  a  thorough  attempt  was 
made  by  Presidential  aides  to  keep  the  in- 
formation on  the  cover-up  from  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Those  responsible  for  such  flagrant  wrong- 
doing should  be  prosecuted  for  violations  of 
the  law.  Yet  they  are  entitled,  as  are  all 
Americans  citizens,  to  the  full  safeguards  of 
the  judicial  process.  Any  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances should  be  given  consideration  in 
particular  cases. 

m.     WHAT     NXEDS    TO     BE    DONE 

Watergate  and  surrounding  evei.ts  make 
clear  to  us  that  at  least  three  national  gov- 
ernmental reforms  are  In  order:  (1)  the 
American  political  system  must  be  Im- 
proved: (2)  the  acoeaslblllty  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  effectively  increased:  and  (3) 
certain  powers  being  currently  exercised  by 
the  office  of  the  President  must  be  examined 
as  to  their  constitutional  basis. 

The  Political  System:  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Church  and  Society 
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registers  Its  support  of  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

Strict  limitations  on  the  amount  an  In- 
dividual or  organization  may  contribute  to 
the  political  campaign  of  any  given  candi- 
date or  party. 

A  carefully  devised  form  of  public  financ- 
ing for  a  substantial  part  of  national  elec- 
tion campaign  costs. 

Only  one  campaign  committee  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  both  public  and  private  con- 
tributions for  each  candidate. 

An  Independent  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission with  the  power  to  enforce  as  well  as 
monitor  election  laws. 

Development  of  checks  and  safeguards  to 
keep  the  Executive  branch  from  using  the 
Instruments  of  government  pwwer  to  attack 
political  adversaries. 

Elimination  of  the  use  of  wiretappmg  and 
electronic  surveillance  by  public  authorities 
without  a  specific  court  order,  as  an  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  privacy  in  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling. 

Strengthening  the  Independent  agencies 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  withstand  Improper 
pressures,  whether  by  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government,  by  Congress,  or 
by  any  special  Interest  group. 

Establishing  effective  Congressional  over- 
sight of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA,  both  in  regard 
to  budget  and  expenditures  and  in  regard 
to  policy  and  operations. 

Accessi'bility  of  the  President:  We  offer 
the  following  suggestions  with  respect  to 
making  the  office  of  the  President  more  open : 

(1)  Presidents  should  be  expected  to  meet 
with  the  press  in  open  dialogue  at  least 
monthly. 

(2)  Presidents,  in  order  to  keep  appropri- 
ately In  touch  with  the  American  people, 
should  be  willing  to  meet  personally,  from 
time  to  time,  with  responsible  representatives 
from  the  various  major  segments  of  society. 

(3)  Members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  agency  heads  should  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear regularly  as  requested  before  the  Con- 
gress and  its  respective  Committees  and  be 
subject  to  questioning  regarding  the  poli- 
cies and  performance  of  their  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  Constitutional  Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency: The  Constitution  was  initially  formu- 
lated to  "establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic 
tranquility  .  .  .  promote  the  general  welfare, 
aMd  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  .  .  ."  His- 
torically the  church  has  found  itself  staunch- 
ly In  support  of  such  high  piuTioaes  and 
we  now  affirm  our  continuing  faith  In  the 
validity  of  these  lofty  principles. 

When  the  President  takes  the  oath  of 
office  he  (she)  affirms  that  "1  .  .  .  will  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes."  Under  the  Constitution  the  office  of 
the  President,  Including  the  White  House 
staff.  Is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

In  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment,  the  office  of  the  President 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  bureaucratic 
means  to  silence  the  criticism  or  compel  the 
support  of  Journalists,  political  enemies,  or 
corporate  executives.  No  executive  privilege 
Inherent  ta  the  Constitution  was  meant  to 
protect  such  self-serving  use  of  power. 

Further,  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
the  President,  in  the  absence  of  a  grave 
emergency  presenting  a  "clear  and  present 
danger,"  should  not  have  the  authority  to 
abrogate  "the  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure .  .  .  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  .  .  ."  Surreptitious  entry  should 
never  be  Justified  In  domestic  affairs  on  the 
basis  of  some  vague  doctrine  of  national  se- 
curity. The  President  should  not  be  placed 
upon  a  pedestsU,  somehow  above  the  law.  We 
urge  that  the  Congress  share  In  the  respon- 
sibility for  Interpretation  of  what  may  or 
may  not  be  done  in  the  name  of  national 
security. 

Wo  recognize  the  doctrine  of  "separation 
of  powers"  as  provided  for  by  our  Constitu- 


tion. Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  doc- 
trine can  rightfully  be  invoked  to  prevent 
Presidential  documents  from  bemg  surren- 
dered to  the  couns  or  to  the  Congress  when 
criminal  acts  may  be  Involved.  Therefore,  we 
respectfully  urge  the  President  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  pertinent  papers  and  tapes,  with 
appropriate  safeguards  for  any  necessary  con- 
fidentiality, in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
objective  determination  as  to  whether  any 
wrongdoing  has  been  committed. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
respect  and  honor  the  office  of  President  and 
want  to  be  able  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Incumbent.  The  maintenance  of  that  con- 
fidence will  be  determined  largely  by  the  con- 
tinuing conduct,  accessibility,  and  accoxmt- 
ablllty  of  the  President. 

The  President  said  he  assumes  "full  re- 
sponsibility" for  the  campaign  abxises  that 
have  taken  place  in  connection  with  Water- 
gate and  surrounding  events.  He  feels  we 
should  leave  Watergate  to  the  courts  and 
•get  on  with  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done." 
But  how  does  one  assume  responsibility  for 
events  by  turning  one's  back  on  them?  How 
can  a  President  assume  responsibility  and  yet 
dissociate  himself  from  the  Improprieties 
of  his  own  staff? 

Instead  of  putting  it  all  behind  us  and 
drawing  the  cvirtalh  of  half-knowledge,  we 
need  to  ask  what  It  means  to  "assume  re- 
sponsibility" and  to  "learn  the  Important 
lessons  of  Watergate."  We  believe  that  as- 
stunlng  responsibility  means  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  out  the  truth;  it 
means  supporting  specific  campaign  reforms; 
it  means  selecting  White  House  personnel 
who  will  uphold  the  honor  of  the  office  and 
place  themselves  under  the  Just  restraints  of 
constitutional  authority.  But  it  also  means 
that  all  American  citizens  must  become  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  electoral  process. 

In  any  event,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  and 
fervent  prayer  that  the  God  of  history  who 
stands  above  the  destinies  of  all  states  and 
persons  will  lead  our  nation  in  the  days 
ahead  toward  a  more  open  government,  a 
more  responsible  citizenry,  and  a  new  awak- 
ening of  conscience  for  all.— Adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  Board  of  Churctk  and 
Society,  the  United  Methodist  ChurchT'sep- 
tember  18.  1973. 


AFRICAN  DROUGHT  RELIEF 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that 
has  struck  the  six  nations  of  the  Sahel 
region  of  West  Africa.  Massive  famine 
now  threatens  millions  of  people  in  this 
region,  because  of  prolonged  drought, 
and  already  large  numbers  have  starved 
to  death  or  died  from  diseases  they  have 
been  made  susceptible  to  by  extreme 
malnutrition. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  24 
million  people  of  this  area,  during  this 
year,  may  lose  60  percent  of  their  cattle 
and  50  percent  of  their  grain  harvest. 
Only  an  outstanding  multilateral  relief 
effort,  in  which  the  United  States  has 
actively  participated,  has  saved  millions 
from  starvation  already. 

During  the  August  recess  I  traveled  to 
one  of  the  drought  stricken  coimtries. 
Upper  Volta,  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  drought  and  to  view  the 
relief  efforts  for  myself.  It  is  dlfQcult  for 
us  who  live  comfortable  lives  to  conceive 
of  the  suffering  and  anguish  that  exists 
in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  world. 

A  visit  such  as  I  underook  must 
strengthen  anyone's  resolve  to  back 
strongly  the  new  foreign  aid  program  by 
broad  fimctlons  and  to  opp>ose  an  inward 
looking  policy  or  to  avert  our  eyes  from 


the  needs  of  our  fellow  men.  I  am  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  passage  by  the  Senate 
last  week  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  would  emphasize  agricultural  pro- 
duction.  population  planning,  and  health, 
precisely  those  areas  of  need  so  evident 
on  my  visit  to  Upper  Volta. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill,  S.  2241.  with 
Senators  Humphrky,  McGee,  Pearson, 
and  KiNNEDY,  that  would  authorize  $30 
million  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  six  West  African  Sahel  countries  of 
Upper  Volta,  Mali,  Senegal,  Chad,  Niger, 
and  Mauritania.  This  is  a  necessary  step 
to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  effort  and 
begin  long-range  plans  to  rehabilitate 
the  drought  area.  The  United  States  has 
already  provided  $4.7  million  in  ffscal 
year  1973  for  disaster  relief  in  the  area, 
and  an  additional  amount  of  about  $5 
million  Is  projected  for  use  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  arrived  in  Ouagadougou,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Volta,  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1973.  On  my  arrival  I  visited  an 
airdrop  bagging  operation  at  the  airport 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  local  and 
Red  Cross  volunteers  were  loading  planes 
in  preparation  for  dropping  sorghum 
gifted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
from  French,  Belgian,  and  West  German 
planes  into  the  remote  regions  of  the 
country.  I  next  visited  an  indigents'  cen- 
ter, where  the  needs  of  the  old  and  inflrm 
were  heart-rending.  I  also  visited  the 
central  market  and  a  grain  sales  point  as 
25  percent  of  the  grain  is  sold  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  system  of  distribution  to  the 
people  who  are  employed  and  the  money 
Is  used  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  grain  into  the  country  by 
truck. 

During  my  stay  in  Ouagadougou  I  met 
a  number  of  government  ofBcials.  includ- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  Gerard  Kango 
Ouedraogo.  The  government  ministers 
were  thoroioghly  appreciative  of  Ameri- 
can aid  and  were  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
this  cordial  attitude  toward  thfe  United 
States  must  go  to  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Upper  Volta, 
Mr.  Donald  Easum.  Also  the  Peace  Corps 
was  well  received  and  well  liked  by  the 
ministers. 

The  government  ministers  and  other 
oCQcials  stressed  that  their  primary  needs 
are  already  emergency  millet  and  sor- 
ghum for  next  year.  For,  although  a  new 
crop  is  coming  in,  it  will  clearly  be  inade- 
quate for  more  than  a  few  months  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  seed  has  been  used 
for  food,  and  so  many  of  the  cattle  have 
died  from  starvation.  Their  other  im- 
portant needs  are  water,  for  irrigation 
and  well  digging;  conservation,  esr>ecl- 
ally  reforestation;  and  control  of  black 
flies,  which  cause  blindness.  They  In- 
fested an  area  with  good  soil  and  resulted 
in  30  percent  of  the  best  farmland  being 
evacuated. 

I  emphasized  the  humanitarian  basis 
of  the  aid  in  my  discussions  with  Upper 
Voltan  ofiBcials,  and  I  urged  them  to  be 
"humanitarian"  in  return,  most  particu- 
larly on  the  Convention  on  Terrorism. 
This  appeal  to  responsible  action  In  the 
councils  of  developing  countries  was  well 
received  by  the  ministers. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the 
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West  African  drought  region  that  Sena- 
tor Brooki  introduced  in  the  Record  on 
October  2,  1973.  I  also  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  by  David  Otta- 
way  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  details  on  American  drought  re- 
lief aid  to  Upper  Volta  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

American   OROUCHT-RELixr   An>   to  Uppeh 
Volta 

31,000  tons  of  sorghum   (includmg  12,000 
tons  under  the  Oraln  Stabilization  Program, 
and  9,000  tons  emergency  relief)  ($3,187,000) 

4.000  tons  cornmeal  via  the  World  Food 
Program  (MOO ,000) 

10,000  tons  of  grain  (type  unspecified) 
approved  in  mid-August  ($1,000,000) 

Food  aid  via  ongoing  programs  of  Catholic 
Relief  Services  is  at  a  rate  of  about  $90,000 
per  month. 

1,400  tons  of  livestock  feed  (000  tons  of 
wheat  bran  and  500  tons  of  cottonseed) 
($166,000) 

Antl-parasltlc  medicines  for  Voltan  live- 
stock returning  from  the  South  ($76,000) 

100  tons  of  salt  licks  ($25,600) 

60.000  tablets  Tetracycline  (260  mg) 
($969) 

1,000,000  Multi-Vitamin  tablets  (proposed) 

60,000  doses  measles  vaccine   ($16,000) 

A  nutrition  specialist  for  two  months 
($6,000) 

Bags  and  stitching  machine  for  free-fall 
alrdroppmg  sorghum  to  Inaccessible  areas 
($22,000) 

One  portable  field  hospital  ($7,000  US 
Army  surplus  price) 


Am  TO  Upper  Volta,   1973 — Delivery  Basis 
[In  thousands] 

Gram    stabUlzatlon     (12,000    tons 

sorghum)    $1,821 

Food  aid  via  Catholic  relief 1,  034 

Grain  storage  facilities  loan 460 

Technical  assistance  to  OFNACER  83 

Measles  vaccine 16 

Fada-Niamey  road  study 100 

Peace  Corps  (based  on  local  costs) .  417 

Self-Help  fund 115 

Travel  and  study  grants 100 


Total    4.135 


Emergency      grain       (9,000      tons 

sorghum)    1,866 

Cornmeal  via  world  food  program 

4,000  tons) 400 

Livestock  feed  (1,400  tons) 166 

Livestock  antl-parasltlc  medicines.  75 

Livestock  salt  licks  (100  tons) 26 

Tetracycline  tablets  (50,000) 1 

Nutrition  specialist 6 

Materials  for  sorghum  airdrop 20 

Hospital   equipment 7 

Wells   program 60 

Internal    transport    for    900    tons 

grain  16 

Total    a.  132 


Shares  of  Regional  projects 

Regional  cereals  research $40 

Techmcal  assistance  to  ELC 60 

Demographic  and  health  study 167 

Technical  aid  to  OCCGE 5 

Other  regional  technical  assistance  38 

Etnente  African  enterprises  loan.  833 

ELO  livestock  sector  loan (») 

Total 633 


Orand  total. 6.900 

'unavailable. 
OTx. — An  additional  10.000  tons  of  emer- 
cy  grain  has  been  set  aside  for  Upper 
Vilta. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  7.   1973] 

West  Ajsica  Gets  Makeshift  Dbouoht  An> 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

OUAGADOuoon,  Upper  Volta,  Aug.  6. — The 
West  German  air  force  C-160  transport 
swooped  down  over  the  low  hills  stirround- 
Ing  the  mud-brick,  thatched  huts  of 
Ariblnda  as  if  preparing  to  land  on  the  dirt 
airstrip  Just  to  the  weei. 

When  it  was  only  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  pUot  pressed  forward  on  the  throttle  and 
the  plane  shot  skyward.  At  just  that 
moment,  five  U.S.  Peace  Corpsmen  and  two 
West  German  crew  members  pushed  a 
wooden  pallet  with  over  a  ton  of  American 
grain  bundled  on  it  out  the  back. 

Seven  times  the  Transall  cargo  plane  passed 
over  the  Isolated  village,  each  time  dropping 
a  pallet  with  27  110-pound  sacks  on  or  near 
the  tiny  airport. 

Nearby,  several  thousand  half  starved 
Fulanl  peasants  stood  watching  as  the  first 
food  they  had  received  in  several  weeks  frtl 
from  the  low-fiylng  plane. 

When  the  last  run  over  the  vUlage  was 
completed,  the  airstrip  was  littered  with 
sputtered  pallets  and  sacks,  some  of  which 
had  been  broken  open  by  the  Impact  of  the 
fall.  But  all  but  10  per  cent  of  the  13  tons 
of  American -supplied  sorghum  would  later 
be  recovered  by  the  vUlagers. 

It  Is  In  this  makeshift  fashion  that  emer- 
gency relief  food  comtog  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  Is  now  being  delivered  to 
the  remote  villages  in  northern-most  Upper 
Volta,  where  heavy  rains  have  now  set  In . 
making  the  roads  mostly  impassable. 

This  semi-desert  land-locked  country  of 
6.2  mUlion  inhabitants,  one  of  the  poorest  in 
the  world,  is  struggimg  to  recover  from  a  six- 
year  drought  thought  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
century.  With  stocks  exhausted  and  crops 
Just  planted,  600,000  persons  in  the  far 
reaches  of  Upper  Volta,  one  out  of  every  ten 
Voltans,  is  now  totally  dependent  on  air 
drops  of  grain  untU  the  harvest  In  Septem- 
ber. 

Flying  north  from  the  Voltan  capital  of 
Ouagadougou,  one  sees  vast  stretches  of 
flooded  plains  and  overflowing  rivers  that 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  were  littered  with  the 
carcasses  of  dead  cattle,  camels  and  goats. 
Now.  there  Is  so  much  water  from  the  rains — 
which  have  come  late  and  are  less  plentiful 
than  normal  again  this  year — that  the  main 
road  leading  north  from  the  capital  is  often 
cut  on  the  city's  outskirts. 

The  makeshift  system  of  air-dropping  food 
without  parachutes,  which  the  experiment 
at  Ariblnda  showed  has  a  90  per  cent  success 
rate,  was  the  brainchild  of  the  U.S.  ambas- 
sador here,  Donald  B.  Easum,  who  roped 
West  German  and  Belgian  pUots,  Voltan  Red 
Cross  volunteers  and  vacationing  Peace 
Corpsmen  into  helping  him. 

"It's  a  great  success  given  what  we're  work- 
ing with,"  said  Easum.  The  49-year-old 
bearded,  bespectacled  ambassador,  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  an  "activist,"  has  become 
the  key  man  in  the  country  for  keeping  the 
airlift  going  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country. 

With  no  parachutes  available  and  Inter- 
mittent cooperation  from  Voltan  officitUs, 
this  is  not  always  an  easy  task  as  the  run 
to  Aribmda,  200  miles  north  of  :.«re  demon- 
strated. 

Just  loading  the  German  transport  at  the 
ill-equipped  Ouagadougou  airpK)rt  on  a  re- 
cent Saturday  took  about  three  hours  as 
the  automatic  loader  and  Uft  forks  took  turns 
stalling  or  breaking  down. 

In  shirtsleeves  and  with  his  brow  persplr-  ' 
Ing  profusely,  Easum  himself  had  to  help 
push  the  1.3-ton  pallets  off  a  rickety  truck 
and  into  the  cargo  hold.  Only  once  did  a 
middle-ranking  Voltan  official  appear  on  the 
scene  that  sultry  Saturday  afternoon  to  see 


how  the  operation  was  going.  Five  minutes 
later,  he  dlsapp>eared. 

WbUe  Voltan  teen-age  volunteers  are  easy 
to  find  and  eager  to  work,  it  is  another 
matter  to  find  Voltan  officials  involved  m  the 
program,  according  to  all  foreigners  working 
In  the  emergency  relief  program  here. 

Easum  spends  hours  e^ery  day  running 
the  hotels,  offices,  and  private  Voltan  resi- 
dences trying  to  find  the  right  official  to 
give  the  necessary  order. 

"What  you  need  here  is  someone  who  can 
contact  24  hours  a  day,  and  that  has  not 
happened,"  remarked  the  ambassador  visibly 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  full-time  coopera- 
tion from  Voltan  officialdom. 

After  several  months  of  being  pestered, 
the  Voltan  government  finally  distributed  to 
embassies  the  name  of  the  official  whom  they 
were  to  contact  about  the  emergency  relief 
program.  But  neither  his  phone  number  nor 
bis  address  was  indicated. 

Yet  the  situation  Is  so  serious  that  10  of 
the  country's  44  districts,  all  of  them  in  the 
far  north  are  now  relying  totally  up>on  the 
free  distribution  of  foreign-supplied  grain  to 
keep  their  people  alive. 

One  Voltan  official  explained  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  disaster  and  therefore  had  to 
depend  on  foreigners  to  mn  the  relief 
operations. 

The  situation  In  Dorl,  the  northernmost 
jKiint  now  op)en  to  traffic,  175  miles  north 
of  here,  seemed  Indicative  of  the  plight  fac- 
ing Voltan  nomads  and  peasants  bereft  of 
food,  money  and  most  of  their  cattle. 

The  town,  crowded  with  Pulanl  and  Tuareg 
nomads  who  have  come  south  from  Mall  and 
Niger  in  their  desperate  search  for  food  and 
water,  has  more  than  doubled  in  population. 
But  there  is  no  grain  to  be  bought  on  the 
open  market,  and  the  government  has  had 
to  arrest  60  merchants  for  black-marketing 
110-pound  grain  sacks  for  as  much  as  $30, 
nearly  triple  the  official  price. 

But  the  coming  of  the  rains  has  painted 
the  parched  and  barren  plains  with  a  new 
coat  of  greenery  and  the  dried  out  lake  that 
formerly  almost  encircled  Dorl  now  has  a 
few  ponds  in  Its  bed  around  which  scrawny 
sheep  and  goats  are  grazing. 

In  the  view  of  Kam  OUet  Baboubacar.  the 
government-appointed  mayor,  the  worst  is 
over.  People  are  no  longer  eating  leaves  and 
cotton  seed  air-dropi>ed  for  the  animals,  and 
the  cholera  epidemic,  which  caused  189  offi- 
cially registered  deaths  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  over. 

For  now,  there  la  even  enough  American 
grain  coming  Into  the  town  overland  to  keep 
the  130,000  to  150,000  nomada  from  Mall 
and  Niger  in  the  area  fi:pm  starving. 

But  Baboubacar  Is  effutlous  about  the 
future.  ^ 

"At  the  end  of  August,  we  can  say  whether 
things  are  good  or  bad.  If  the  rains  don't 
continue  falling  in  the  next  two  months, 
there  will  be  an  even  worse  crisis  next  year." 

Refugees  From  Niger  Trekking  to  Nigeria 

Lagos,  Atjc.  6. — Hungry  and  exhausted  ref- 
ugees from  drought-stricken  Niger  have 
reached  as  far  south  as  Enugu  in  eastern 
Nigeria,  after  trekking  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  both  countries,  it  was  reported  here 
today.  Many  of  them  died  on  the  way. 

Thousands  of  refugees  have  already  mi- 
grated into  Nigeria  from  the  north  in  search 
of  food  and  water.  The  Sunday  Renalsscmce 
weekly  reported  here  today. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the  refugees 
are  being  quartered  in  a  makeshift  camp  in 
Enugu.  They  go  out  every  morning  to  beg, 
the  paper  reported. 

Although  faced  with  a  language  problem. 
the  refugees  have  said  they  would  remain 
in  Nigeria  unless  the  situation  In  their  coun- 
try Improved. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  8,  1973] 

Blindness  by  Fltbite:  Catastbophx  in 

Wist  Africa 

<By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

BoBo-DioTTLAsso,  Upper  Volta. — Earama 
Kamoo  stood  In  the  shade  of  the  trees  before 
his  village,  smiling  broadly. 

The  French  doctor  grabbed  his  arm  and 
greeted  him.  "So,  how  are  things  today,  my 
mend?" 

"Fine,  doctor,"  said  Karama,  his  eyes  star- 
ing blanlUy  straight  ahead,  his  radiant 
smile  showing  a  row  of  rotting  teeth. 

But  for  46-yeaT-old  Karama,  things  were 
not  fine  at  all.  He  had  been  going  blind  al- 
most from  the  day  he  was  bom,  and  for  nine 
years  now  hes^as  not  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Karama  is  not  alone  In  his  darkness.  Most 
of  the  old  p>eople  In  his  village  are  also  blind. 
Throughout  this  part  of  West  Africa,  there 
are  1  million  persons  stricken  by  the  same 
disease  afflicting  Karama,  and  as  many  as 
60,000  are,  like  him,  totaUy  blind. 

They  have  literally  been  bitten  blind  by 
blood-sucking  river  flies,  bearers  of  parasitic 
disease  known  as  onchocerlcasis,  or  river 
blindness. 

The  small  blackfly,  slightly  larger  than  a 
gnat  that  carries  the  debilitating  disease 
Is  found  In  such  diverse  parts  of  the  world 
as  Yemen,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
East  and  West  Africa.  It  Is  estimated  to  have 
Infected  somewhere  between  20  and  30  mil- 
lion people  with  small  parasitic  worms. 

By  all  accounts,  the  blackfly  has  worked  its 
worst  ravages  in  central  and  western  Upper 
Volta,  along  the  faatflowlng  Black,  Red  and 
White  Volta  and  other  rivers  rising  in  the 
savanna  belt  below  the  Sahara  Desert. 

River  blindness  Is  rivaled  only  by  sleeping 
sickness — also  carried  by  flies — as  the  most 
devastating  disease  in  West  Africa.  But  \in- 
llke  sleeping  sickness.  It  has  not  even  begun 
to  be  brought  under  control. 

The  disease  has  forced  thousands  of  peas- 
ants to  abandon  millions  of  fertile  river  val- 
ley farmlands  here  and  in  the  northern 
Ivory  Coast.  Ghana,  Togo  and  Dahomey.  For 
Upper  Volta,  a  country  no  longer  able  to 
feed  all  of  Its  5.2  million  people,  river  blind- 
ness is  a  national  disaster. 

The  devastating  effects  of  river  blindness 
are  written  in  the  history  of  Karama's  own 
village. 

Situated  100  miles  southwest  of  her©  on 
the  main  road  to  Abidjan  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Dangouadougou  wets  a  prosperous  roadside 
market  ten  years  ago.  Now,  most  of  the  yoiing 
men  and  women  has  left,  many  of  the  mud- 
brick  houses  are  dilapidated  and  thick  un- 
derbrush Is  creeping  Into  the  village. 

Although  five  miles  from  the  Komoe  River 
that  flows  south  through  the  Ivory  Coast  to 
the  sea,  Dangouadougou  is  well  within  fly- 
ing distance  of  the  female  blackfly,  which 
mxist  feast  on  animal  or  human  blood  to 
breed. 

Karama  and  his  fellow  villagers  have  been 
bitten  by  these  flies  practically  since  the  day 
they  were  born;  each  bite  Injects  Into  the 
victim's  skin  thread-like  worms  that  produce 
the  parasitic  disease  In  the  children  of  the 
bite  victim — If  he  or  she  is  not  already  a 
bearer  of  It. 

After  years  of  accumulated  fly  bites,  Kara- 
ma's skin  has  become  honey-combed  with 
these  worms,  which  have  Anally  found  their 
way  into  his  eyes  and  eaten  away  his  optic 
nerves. 

The  telltale  signs  of  river  blindness  abound 
In  Dangouadougou.  Some  of  its  old  people 
have  wrinkled,  elephant-like  skin  or  spots 
of  depigmentation  on  their  arms  and  legs. 
One  wizened  old  woman  was  blind  with  cata- 
racts and  another  was  half  blinded  by  eye 
lesions.  Several  of  the  younger  men  had  large 
nodules  on  their  hips  or  around  their  knees. 
The  worms  live  Inside  those  nodules. 

Dangouadougou  Is  fairly  typical  of  the  In- 
fected villages  along  the  rivers  of  Upper 
Volta,  accttrdlng  to  Rene  le  Berre,  a  French 


specialist  In  river  blindness.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  villagers  are  afflicted,  and  at  least 
10  per  cent,  mostly  the  old  people,  are  totally 
bUnd. 

Karama  says  he  does  not  luiow  why  he 
went  blind.  Even  the  village  chief  seems  per- 
plexed that  so  many  of  his  people  are  In  such 
bad  health.  But  he  understands  perfectly 
well  that  the  young  men  are  leaving  the  vil- 
lage to  look  for  brides  In  other  villages  and 
that  fewer  and  fewer  women  a^e  coming  to 
marry  and  live  in  Dangouadougou.  In  short, 
he  knows  he  rules  over  a    dying  village. 

For  the  stricken  villagers  of  Dangouadou- 
gou, there  is  no  hope  of  ever  recovering  from 
river  blindness.  While  several  drugs  are 
known  to  be  effective  In  combating  the 
disease,  the  toxic  and  allergic  reactions  they 
produce  can  kill  the  patient  before  they  cure 
him. 

But  the  plight  of  this  and  dozens  of  other 
heavily  Infected  villages  in  this  part  of  Weet 
Africa  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
International  community,  thanks  largely  to 
the  missionary-like  zeal  of  Le  Berre  and  a 
team  of  French  doctors  who  have  been  study- 
ing river  blindness  at  a  research  center  here 
In  Bobo-Dloulasso  for  13  years. 

UrXTIMK   DHKAK 

In  March  1972,  Le  Berre  met  World  Bank 
President  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  talked  to 
him  for  three  hours  about  his  dream  of  a 
lifetime.  "McNanuua  Immediately  under- 
stood the  economic  and  social  Importance  to 
Weet  Africa  of  a  campaign  against  this  un- 
controlled disease,"  the  Intense,  bearded 
Frenchman  said. 

As  a  result  of  their  meeting,  McNamara 
agreed  to  help  mobilize  the  interest  and  re- 
sources of  the  International  community,  with 
the  bank  taking  the  lead.  In  early  June,  In- 
terested International  agencies  and  govern- 
ments met  in  Paris  and  approved  a  20-year 
$120  million  campaign. 

An  all-out  war  against  river  blindness  In 
West  Africa  Is  now  scheduled  to  begin  In 
early  1974  and  to  cover  about  a  270,000 
square-mUe  area  In  seven  states:  most  of 
Upper  Volta.  southeastern  Mall,  western 
Niger  and  the  northern  third  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Ghana,  Togo  and  Dahomey. 

In  a  sense,  the  war  on  river  blindness  has 
already  begun:  Early  last  month  a  Swiss 
helicopter  arrived  and  500  miles  of  water- 
ways in  southwestern  Upper  Volta  and  north- 
ern Ivory  Coast  were  experimentally  sprayed. 

A  day-long,  300-mlle  helicopter  trip  dovim 
the  Komoe  River  and  back  up  the  Leraba 
flowing  along  the  Ivory  Coast  border  made  It 
Immediately  clear  why  this  campaign  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  this  badly  overpopu- 
lated  country.  Nearly  2  million  acres  of  flat, 
cultivable  farm  land  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  because  of  river  blindness. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  the  tracks  of  former 
villages  along  the  rivers,  but  otherwise  noth- 
ing but  wild  elephants,  monkeys  and  ante- 
lopes. 

Lee  Berre  and  his  team,  now  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, which  \B  gearing  up  to  lead  the  cam- 
paign, are  In  the  process  of  verifying  the 
effectiveness  of  an  American  insecticide. 
Abate,  on  the  blackfly  larvae. 

HEAVT    TOLL 

A  check  at  a  dozen  different  rapids  along 
the  two  rivers  showed  that  the  Insecticide, 
which  has  already  been  sprayed  on  the  water 
three  times,  has  begun  to  take  a  heavy  toll 
of  blackfly  larvae. 

The  flies  lay  their  eggs  on  reeds,  rocks  and 
branches  In  the  midst  of  the  fast-flowing 
water  because  the  larvae  need  large  amounts 
of  oxygen  to  mature.  After  24  to  43  hours,  the 
flies  hatch  and  literally  pop  out  of  the  water 
mto  the  air. 

Although  the  blackfly  lives  only  about  one 
month,  Le  Berre  said  the  campaign  would 
have  to  continue  15  to  20  years,  the  life  span 
of  the  parasitic  worms. 

"There  will  always  be  some  blackfUes,  but 


many  fewer,  while  there  wUl  be  a  lot  more 
people  to  absorb  the  parasite  worms."  Le 
Berre  explained.  "We  must  create  a  better 
equilibrium  between  the  human  and  fly 
populations." 

River  blindness  was  not  a  problem  In  West 
Africa  until  the  combined  effects  of  the 
slave  trade,  colonization  and  civil  war* 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  people  living 
m  these  river  valleys,  according  to  Le  Berre. 
As  a  result,  there  were  <ust  too  many  flies 
feeding  off  too  few  people. 

He  estimates  that  as  many  as  400,000 
Voltan  peasants  can  be  settled  in  the  now- 
deserted  river  valleys  of  Upper  Volta  once 
river  blindness  is  curbed,  thus  creating  a 
new  disequilibrium  In  favor  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  fly. 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  true,  the  cam- 
paign will  relieve  the  enormous  pressure  on 
the  greatly  overpopulated  land  around  the 
capital  of  Ouagadougou  and  farther  to  the 
east. 

It  should  also  help  to  lift  several  hundred 
thousand  Voltan  peasants  above  the  sub- 
sistence level,  to  which  they  are  now  Just 
barely  clinging. 


NIGERIA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of 
my  trip  to  Africa  during  the  August  re- 
cess I  was  able  to  stop  in  Lagos,  Nigeria 
on  Augiist  30,  and  meet  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador and  stop  and  meet  some  ofiBcials  of 
the  Nigerian  Government. 

Nigeria  is  most  important  to  U.S.  pol- 
icy countries  in  Africa  as  it  has  the  larg- 
est population  of  any  in  Africa.  The  Head 
of  State,  Gen.  Yakubu  Gowon,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  in  1973,  as  a  confirmation 
of  Nigeria's  leading  role  in  Africa,  and  it 
is  already  an  important  oil  producer.  Ni- 
geria is  now  one  of  the  six  top  petroleum 
exxxjrters  in  the  world,  and  Is  our  third 
largest  supplier  of  crude  oil.  In  1972  Ni- 
geria's oil  exports  amounted  to  $1.76  bil- 
lion, or  82  percent  of  all  its  exports.  Oil 
contributes  about  20  percent  of  Nigeria's 
Gross  Domestic  Product,  and  75  percent 
of  its  government  revenues. 

While  in  Lagos,  the  capital,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  Dr.  Adebayo  Adedejl, 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Economic  Development  and  Recon- 
struction. We  discussed  the  vast  poten- 
tial for  private  capital  investment  to 
aid  development  that  Nigeria  offered. 
Dr.  Adedeji  felt  that  U.S.  companies  may 
not  be  Investing  sufficiently  in  Nigeria. 
But.  I  noted  that  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp.,  which  was  set  up  to 
assist  U.S.  investors  in  developing  coim- 
trtes,  was  not  able  to  insure  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Nigeria  and  that  this  situation  is 
the  result  of  the  insistence  of  the  Nige- 
rian civil  service  that  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment must  approve  any  claims  settle- 
ment before  OPIC  can  pay.  Treaties  with 
other  countries  require  only  that  OPIC 
consult  with  the  host  country  govern- 
ment. Nigeria's  position  inhibits  U.S.  In- 
vestment which  would  otherwise  find  the 
booming  Nigerian  economy  most  attrac- 
tive. 

I  emphasize  to  Dr.  Adedejl  the  strong 
appeal  that  Nigeria  could  make  for  in- 
vestment from  the  United  States.  Also,  as 
the  second  largest  black  community  In 
the  world  to  increase  the  Interest  of 
Americans  who  are  black  in  tourism  and 
enterprise  there  In  Africa.  I  stressed  the 
humanltarisji  nature  of  our  aid  to  the 
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drought  stricken  countries  of  the  Sahel 
region  of  West  Africa,  which  I  had  just 
visited,  and  urged  Nigeria  to  assist  their 
fellow  Africans.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note 
that  Nigeria  is  offering  material  aid  to  its 
neighbors  to  assist  them  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation  efforts.  I  argued  the  need 
for  humanitarianism  in  relation  to  the 
convention  on  terrorism,  and  that  this 
would  keep  and  not  iiinder  the  strug^es 
for  self  determination  In  Africa. 

I  found  on  my  visit  that  two  major 
questions  concern  the  Nigerians  in  Af- 
rica: apartheid  and  colonial  rule;  and, 
economic  development  of  their  own  coun- 
try and  Africa.  The  future  can  be  bright 
for  Nigeria  and  the  United  States  can 
assist  with  their  major  concerns  by 
providing  development  aid  and  private 
Investment  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  strong  stand  on  behalf  of  human 
rights  in  southern  Africa,  including  a  re- 
peal of  the  amendment  allowing  Rho- 
desian  chrome  imports. 

Mr.  President.  I  as  unanimous  consent 
to  print  in  the  Record  a  perceptive  article 
on  Nigeria  by  Robert  E.  Hunter  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wastiington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkusxa'b  "Black  Oola" 
(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 

Lagos,  Nigeua. — Coming  to  Lagos  from 
French  West  Africa  is  a  startling  experience. 
After  a  succession  of  miniature  capitals — 
with  improbable  names  Uke  Ouagadougou 
and  with  a  quality  of  tropical  movie-sets 
from  the  19308 — Lagos  Is  the  New  Age.  The 
NIgerliin  capital  has  a  modern  port,  sky- 
scrapers, slgnbocrdc  advertising  the  good  life, 
tel0vlalon  (with  Peyton  Place)  and  endless 
bustle  in  Western  drese.  AU  this  Is  capped  by 
the  clutter  and  inconvenience  of  yet  another 
automobUe  culture. 

In  West  Africa,  Lagos  is  the  symbol  of  suc- 
cess la  rapid  economic  development,  albeit 
with  all  the  raw  edges  that  accompany  a 
boom.  It  also  symbolizes  Nigerian  oonfld- 
enoe,  deriving  partly  from  economic  activity 
and  partly  from  victory  In  war — even  though 
that  was  a  victory  over  part  of  Nigeria's  own 
population.  This  sense  of  confidence — of 
aggressive  Independence — also  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  tourism  Is  made  difficult;  and  why 
the  federal  mUltary  government  is  prepared, 
CO  two  days'  notice  to  commandeer  the  larg- 
est and  best  hotel  In  room-shy  Lagos  for  an 
International  conference,  as  it  did  recently. 

But  the  key  to  Nigeria's  progress — and  to 
Its  confidence — lies  elsewhere,  and  is  the 
main  reason  for  thU  nation's  growing  im- 
portance to  the  outside  world.  That  key  is 
oil.  With  only  a  fledgling  Industry  a  decade 
ago,  Nigeria  Is  raising  its  petroleum  output 
this  year  to  the  magic  level  of  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day— fully  one-flfth  the  size  of  VB. 
production,  and  enough  to  rank  Nigeria 
eighth  In  the  world,  almost  equal  to  poUti- 
caUy-qulxotlc  Libya.  And  with  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  growth  Nigeria  oU  production  should 
reach  2.5  mUllon  barrels  a  day  by  1975. 

Almost  all  of  Nigeria's  oil  is  destined  for 
foreign  markets,  prlmartly  In  Western 
Europe,  but  to  a  growing  extent  In  the  UjS. 
as  well.  Gulf,  PhUllps,  Texaco  and  Mobil  have 
been  here  for  some  time;  and  there  Is  a  long 
queue  of  U.S.  Independents  hoping  to  get  in. 
Of  course,  Nigeria  is  no  Saudi  Arabia  or  Vene- 
zuela for  the  VS. — we  now  take  about  15 
per  cent  of  Nigerian  oU  or  300.000  barrels 
a  day — but  it  Is  our  number  three  source  of 
crude  oU  Imports  and  it  does  promise  to 
supply  6  to  10  per  cent  of  UB.  imports  even 
at  the  end  of  the  decade  when  we  wUl  take 


80  much  Midwest  oil.  Thus  Nigeria  will  not 
reduce  U.S.  energy  dependence  on  the  Mid- 
east producers  by  very  much,  but  at  the  mar- 
gin It  could  be  important. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federal  mUitary 
government  is  beginning  to  realize  the  Im- 
portcuice  of  Its  natural  gas  reserves,  whose 
magnitude  is  yet  unknown.  Today,  about  2 
blUion  cubic  feet  a  day  are  simply  flared 
off.  Wfthln  the  next  four-year  plan  how- 
ever (1975-79),  liquid  natural  gas  will  al- 
most surely  begin  flowing  to  customers  In 
West  Europe  and  the  United  States;  and  Ni- 
geria is  already  being  flooded  with  outside 
offers  to  build  the  needed  faculties. 

Energy  is  certainly  important  for  Nigeria, 
Itself.  OU  now  provides  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  government  revenues  (and  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  Nigeria's  exports,  vital  to  flnance 
economic  development).  This  Income  gives 
Nigeria  a  basis  of  wealth  that  virtuaUy  all  of 
its  smaUer  neighbors  lack,  and  helps  to  en- 
hance both  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  deaUng  with  the  country's  12  states 
(there  Is  a  form  of  revenue  sharing,  here, 
largely  based  on  oU  money),  and  in  African 
political  councils.  OU,  for  example,  must  be 
given  at  least  part  of  the  credit  for  the  ele- 
vation of  General  Oowan — Nigeria's  Head  of 
State — to  the  leadership  of  the  OrgaiUzatlon 
of  African  Unity  (OAU).  Nor  would  he  be 
lionized,  as  during  his  state  visit  to  London 
in  June,  If  it  weren't  for  Nigeria's  reserves  of 
the  precious  black  gold. 

Inevitably,  outsiders  are  considering  the 
reliability  of  Nigeria  as  a  supplier  of  oil.  To 
begin  with,  it  has  certainly  not  been  a  pas- 
sive partner  with  the  foreign  producer  com- 
panies. Four  years  ago,  for  example,  aU  for- 
eign companies  (in  all  Industries)  were  re- 
quired to  register  In  Nigeria,  thus  making 
their  books  subject  to  local  Inspection  (UB. 
oil  firms  were  given  a  partial  exemption  to 
enable  them  to  continue  claiming  Nigerian 
subsidiaries  for  UB.  tax  purposes) .  Second, 
In  1971  Nigeria  stopped  granting  new  oil  con- 
cessions to  outside  companies,  and  created 
the  Nigerian  National  OU  Company  (NNOC), 
which  works  with  outside  producers — report- 
edly with  considerable  success.  Third,  forelg;n 
oU  companies  are  now  reqxUre  to  hire  Niger- 
ians to  flu  75  per  cent  of  aU  staff  positions — 
though  most  are  concentrated  In  the  lower 
ranks. 

Most  Important,  Nigeria  plays  an  active 
role  m  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC),  which  has  nego- 
tiated several  price  increases  with  producer 
companies  and,  more  recently,  the  principle 
of  country  "participation"  in  ownership  of 
assets.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  25  per  cent  own- 
ership of  facilities  and  production  Is  passing 
to  the  countries  this  year  (51  per  cent  by 
1982,  if  not  sooner).  Nigeria  has  gone  one 
better,  recently  concluding  a  35  per  cent  par- 
ticipation agreement  with  SheU-BP,  the  In- 
dustry leader  In  Nigeria.  Other  foreign  oU 
companies  are  now  In  negotiation  with  the 
goverrunent,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  fare 
better  than  the  British-Dutch  combine. 

None  of  this,  however,  is  any  real  cause  for 
alarm  on  the  part  of  consumer  states. 
Nigeria's  dependence  on  markets  to  sell  its 
oU  and  flnance  development  is  at  least  as 
great  as  the  dependence  of  oil  companies 
and  consumers  on  Nigeria.  Nor  have  Interna- 
tional politics  entered  Into  the  oil  picture 
here  as  they  have  In  the  Mideast. 

The  greater  concern  is  with  the  future  of 
Nigeria,  itself.  Three  years  after  the  Civil 
War  with  Biafra  (a  word  I  have  not  heard 
mentioned  in  Lagoe),  the  country  is  doing 
remarkably  well,  politically.  The  defeated 
Ibo  people  have  long  since  been  offlclaUy 
"rehabilitated,"  and  the  Ibo  Bast  Central 
State  alone  has  a  civUian  rather  than  mlU- 
tary  or  police  governor.  And  even  If  recon- 
cUlation  has  not  progressed  as  far  as  officials 
here  say,  there  is  certainly  no  Nigerian  policy 
of  Reconstruction. 

Nigeria's     really     pressing     problems    are 


naturally  economic  ones,  Ironically  In  some 
ways  a  bit  more  dUBcult  because  of  the  oU 
boom.  Lagoe  and  the  west  are  a  long  way 
from  the  farthest  comers  of  Nigeria — t>oth  In 
mUes  and  in  economic  conditions.  Popula- 
tion growth  Is  high  in  this  already  most 
populous  of  African  countries.  The  literacy 
rate  outside  the  cities  is  low — although 
Nigeria  Is  also  generally  spared  the  curse  of 
over -educated  and  luider-skUled  students,  as 
is  true  in  most  former  French  African 
colonies.  Unenyjloyment,  meanwhile.  Is  high 
and  growing,  although  here,  too,  the  drift 
of  people  to  the  towns  and  cities  is  offset 
somewhat  by  the  migrants'  continuing  links 
to  famUy  or  tribe. 

Most  Important,  Nigeria  is  finding  a  grow- 
ing gap  between  what  It  has  been  able  to  do 
In  the  "modern"  sector  of  the  economy,  and 
what  has  not  happened  in  agriculture.  This 
may  be  the  most  critical  area  in  the  long 
term — for  Nigeria  as  for  so  many  other  de- 
veloping countries. 

In  general,  however,  Nigeria  is  a  dynamic 
place.  It  Is  seeking  to  be  reliable  in  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  and  as  a  recipient  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment, while  being  quite  shrewd  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  oil  companies  and  other  multina- 
tional corporations.  It  is  trying  to  solve  lt« 
own  mighty  problems  In  Its  own  way,  and  to 
be  a  model  for  other  African  countries  to  fol- 
low. And  as  one  diplomat  here  said  this  week, 
"Lagoe  may  not  be  a  charming  place,  but  It 
Is  becoming  damned  important  throughout 
Africa,  and  even  In  the  rest  of  the  world." 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  I^\ there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  15,  1973,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  160)  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  message  te  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Program  con- 
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ducted  during  fiscal  year  1972  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961   (Public  Law  87-256). 

Diulng  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
increase  in  economic  and  scientific  in- 
terdependence among  nations,  the 
growth  of  new  transnational  commu- 
nities based  on  common  Interests  and 
concerns,  the  global  reach  of  commu- 
nications and  the  upsurge  in  travel  have 
all  radically  altered  the  international 
environment.  All  these  developments 
make  it  particularly  important  that  the 
quality  of  the  participants  selected  for 
exchange  programs  and  the  nature  of 
their  exchange  experiences  be  truly  out- 
standing. Added  attention  should  also 
be  given  to  relatively  low-cost  ways  of 
enhancing  the  professional  and  cultural 
experiences  of  foreign  students  and 
others  who  come  to  live  and  to  work  in 
our  country. 

During  this  past  year,  a  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  foster  group  exchanges 
concerning  problems  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  other  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  striving  to  concentrate  on 
the  exceptional  individual,  on  the  prom- 
ising young  leader  or  the  influential  com- 
municator, for  example,  as  well  as  to 
develop  exchanges  that  Introduce  our 
visitors  to  America's  exceptionally  rich 
ethnic  suid  cultural  diversity. 

Out  exchange  programs  have  proved 
especially  valuable  in  recent  months  in 
our  developing  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  American  and  Soviet  peoples 
are  now  working  more  closely  in  a  wide 
range  of  areas — exchanging  reactor  sci- 
entists, sharing  research  findings  in 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  environmen- 
tal health,  cooperating  in  nearly  30  en- 
vironmental projects,  collaborating  in 
the  use  of  computers  in  management  and 
planning  Joint  probes  into  space.  Cul- 
tural groups  and  performing  artists  are 
moving  between  the  two  countries  in  in- 
creasing nimibers.  Similar  exchanges  are 
occurring  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  the  past  year.  Chinese  table 
tennis  players,  physicians,  scientists  and 
acrobats  have  visited  the  United  States, 
and  businessmen,  doctors,  journalists, 
educators,  scientists  and  scholars  from 
this  country  have  gone  to  China. 

Scientific,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and 
scores  of  other  countries  are  also  stead- 
ily increasing,  imder  both  official  and 
imoflacial  auspices.  These  exchanges 
have  helped  to  open  new  levels  of  dia- 
logue with  present  and  prospective  lead- 
ers in  much  of  the  world. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram and  a  major  source  of  its  vitality 
through  the  years  has  been  the  enthu- 
siastic involvement  of  thousands  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  associations  and  busi- 
nesses in  its  activities.  They  have  volim- 
tarily  given  a  great  deal  of  their  own 
resources  and  time  and  effort  to  these 
programs  and  have  thus  made  the  ex- 
change program  tnily  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  grate- 
fully salute  those  who  have  taken  part 
In  this  highly  effective  form  of  people- 
to-people  diplomacy. 


All  of  these  elements  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  this  Annual  Report  and 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  this  document 
to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Richard  Nixoir. 

The  Whtti  House,  October  16.  1973. 


REPORT  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSON- 
NEL POLICY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  The  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970,  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  first  report  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil OTi  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Policy. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
include  elected  public  officials,  career  ad- 
ministrators, labor  imion  leaders,  and 
public  administration  scholars — people 
from  local,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  from  private  life.  I  am  sure 
you  wUl  share  my  pride  in  the  Coimcll 
and  my  appreciation  for  their  dedicated 
effort  toward  improving  the  ability  of 
government  at  all  levels  to  respond  to 
the  people's  needs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  first  report 
of  the  Council  is  submitted  in  the  90th  , 
anniversary  year  of  both  the  Federal  and 
the  New  York  State  merit  systems,  for 
In  many  ways  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  reaffirms  as  public 
policy  those  merit  concepts  framed  In  the 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1883. 

In  this  report,  the  Advisory  Council 
has  recommended  new  ways  to  simplify 
the  grant-in-aid  process  and  other  as- 
pects of  intergovernmental  relations.  It 
has  also  suggested  means  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  system  through  Improved 
personnel  management  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  The  Coimcil's  recommenda- 
tions, which  would  place  new  emphasis 
on  the  rights,  powers,  sind  responsibil- 
ities of  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  are 
receiving  careful  consideration.  Since  the 
Coimcil's  recommendations  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  executive  branch  im- 
der its  current  authority,  no  draft  leg- 
islation accompanies  the  report. 

Richard  NrxoN. 
The  Whtte  House,  October  16,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations 
and  withdrawing  the  nomination  of 
Harry  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  ACTION,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  ADJOUR^fMENT 
UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  over  until  Thursday 
next  at  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  QP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess' 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recess  not  extend 
beyond  2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
1:35  p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:56  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hattuld)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9590)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.8. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  flscEd  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numberecf 
12,  14.  15,  26,  31.  33,  34,  37,  43.  46,  47, 
48,  49,  50,  and  51  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein,  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  16. 
20,  21,  32,  38.  40,  and  44  to  the  bUl  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  907.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  1150.000  to  assist  In  financing  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  8t«t« 
of  Alaska  In   1974; 

8.  22M.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  N.C.,  to  the  B. 
Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake; 

8.  2486.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  project 
referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Savannah  Klver,  Qa.  and  South 
Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated aa  the  "Richard  B.  Ruaaell  Dam  and 
Lake":  and 

8.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  use  hU  franked 
maU  prlTUege  for  a  limited  period  to  send 
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certain   matters   on   behalf  of  former  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sub- 
sequently signed  the  last  two  above- 
mentioned  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution.   

RECESS  UNTIL  2 :  30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2 :  30  p jn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 : 57 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:30 

pjn. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:30  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Domenici)  . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recess  not  ex- 
tend l)eyond  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  at  2:30 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:35  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Domenici)  . 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT.  U.S.  POS- 
TAL SERVICE,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
OP  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  CERTAIN 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9590),  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury,  UJS. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions (Mr.  MoNTOYA),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
9590)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  VB.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  OfBoe  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies,  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Housee  this  report,  signed 
by  all  the  oonfereea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  to 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 


sional Record  of  October  10,  1973,  at 
pp.  33594-33596.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Montoya  in  explanation  of 
the  conference  report  and  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Montota 

I  wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  state- 
ment on  the  conference  action  on  HJl. 
9590,  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Government  Appropriation  Bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  total  of 
$5,233,189,000.  This  Is  $388,466,000  over  the 
House  bUl,  •109,837,000  over  the  Senate  blU. 
$604,277,000  under  1973,  but  $140,166,000  un- 
der the  estimate. 

The  large  Increase  In  the  conference  bUl 
over  the  House  bill  results  mainly  from 
Senate  action  on  a  $300  million  budget 
amendment  for  Disaster  Relief  contained  In 
Senate  Document  93-36  of  August  7,  1973. 
The  House  did  not  consider  this  budget  re- 
quest and  the  sum  was  not  contained  In  the 
bill  as  passed  the  House. 

The  $109,837,000  increase  in  the  conference 
bUl  over  the  Senate  bUI  results  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  the  bm  as  passed  the  Senate 
contained  $100  mlUlon  for  operating  ex- 
penses, GSA,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
1973.  The  Conferees  did  not  agree  to  the 
transfer  of  these  particular  funds  and  in- 
stead made  a  direct  appropriation  of  funds 
as  proposed  in  House  Document  93-161  of 
October  2,  1973. 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the  con- 
ference bUl  contains  $1,747,417,000,  an  In- 
crease of  $60,322,000  over  1973.  The  amount 
allowed  Is  $15,468,000  under  the  estimate, 
and  $2,330,000  under  the  House  bill.  Con- 
tained in  this  total  is  $1,186,800,000  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  Is  $37,673,000 
over  1973;  $2,000,000  under  the  House  al- 
lowance, and  $2,000,000  under  the  estimate. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  there  is  in- 
cluded $221,200,000.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
$7,500,000  over  1973  and  $1,000,000  mUUon 
under  the  estimate  and  $1,000,000  under  the 
House  allovrance. 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  there  Is  In- 
cluded $23,375,000,  This  is  a  decrease  of  $2,- 
375,000  under  1973;  $375,000  under  the  House 
allowance  and  an  mcrease  of  $375,000  over 
the  Senate  allowance. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  the  confer- 
ence allows  $72,260,000.  This  sum  is  $750,- 
000  under  the  estimates  and  $760,000  over 
the  House  aUowance. 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  con- 
ference bin  appropriates  $18,500,000.  a  de- 
crease of  $1,100,000  under  1973  and  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $1,100,000  In  the  esti- 
mates but  $2,600,000  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

For  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  conference  bill  contains  $680,640,000. 
This  Is  a  decrease  of  $85,894,000  under  the 
estimates,  as  amended;  $90,348,000  over  the 
House  aUowance;  $101,672,000  over  the  Sen- 
ate allowance. 

The  Commltee  has  been  informed  that  the 
language  of  Sec,  3  under  General  Provisions — 
General  Services  Administration,  may  be  to- 
terpreted  to  such  a  manner  as  to  require  ap- 
proval of  a  proposed  purchase  contract  by 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  In  every 
Instance  prior  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations for  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  a  purchase 
contract.  This  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Committee  In  Inserting  this  language  In  the 
Act. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Committee,  and 
Sec.  3  should  be  so  construed,  that  after  the 


ejqjlratlon  of  60  days  from  the  presentation 
of  a  proposed  purchase  contract  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  appropriations 
BhaU  be  avaUable  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  executing  such  a  purchase  contract 
unless,  and  only  unless.  Congress,  within  that 
60-day  period,  has  passed  an  appropriation 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  space.  No  action  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  within  said  60-day  period, 
should  affect  the  availability  of  funds  after 
the  expiration  of  such  period. 

The  language  in  the  section  "or.  alterna- 
tively, during  such  period  (60  days)  the  pro- 
posed contract  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives"  was  Intended 
as  a  method  of  shortening  the  60-day  waiting 
period,  and  funds  would  be  avaUable  wlthm 
less  than  60  days  upon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
proval. 

For  the  Defense  CivU  Preparedness  Agency, 
the  Conference  bill  appropriates  $82,000,000. 
a  decrease  of  $1,535,000  under  1973;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $6,5<X),000  in  the  budget  estimates; 
$6.600,0(X)  under  the  House  allowance  and 
an  Increase  of  $12,000,000  over  the  Senate  al- 
lowance. It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conferees 
that  the  amount  agreed  to — $82  million — 
will  prove  to  be  adequate  and  sufficient  for 
activities  of  this  Agency  If  prudent  and  wise 
fiscal  management   Is  exercised. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  believe  that 
the  conference  report  presents  a  good  agree- 
ment. It  meets  the  requirements  and  needs 
In  the  programs  covered  by  the  bill  wlUi 
minimal  Increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  for  their  fine  coopera- 
tion and  help  In  the  conference.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
ference report  without  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  Is 
necessarily  away  from  the  Senate  today 
but  I  know  that  he,  too,  joins  me  in  en- 
dorsing this  conference  report,  and  com- 
mending the  chairman  for  his  faithful 
diligence  to  maintaining  the  priorities 
established  by  the  Senate  to  this  bill  that 
reflects  the  true  spirit  of  compromise. 

There  U>t)he  item  in  this  bill  that  I 
know  has  drawn  considerable  attention    - 
since  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reported  out  this  bill  back  on  August  3,/ 
and  that  is  the  item  dealing  with  the  civil  \ 
preparedness  activities  of  the  Depart-   ^ 
ment  of  Defense.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
serious  misgivings  based  upon  close  ob- 
servation of  this  program  as  Governor 
of  Oregon  and  I  fully  supported  the  re- 
ductions recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  However,  in  the 
conference  a  consensus  developed  that 
the  reductions  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate   should    be    deferred    until    further 
hearings   could   be   held   on  these   pro-, 
grams.  Accordingly,  the  final  bill  restores \ 
both  the  operation  and  maintenance  and  I 
the  research,  shelter  survey,  and  mark- 
ing appropriations  to  approximately  last 
year's  level. 

An  item  of  particular  Interest  to  me 
in  this  bill  is  the  emergency  health  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ekiu- 
cation.  and  Welfare.  This  program  weis 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  and  no  funds 
were  recommended  in  the  budget.  How- 
ever, our  committee  received  a  strong 
statement  from  the  Oregon  Volunteer 
Ambulance  Association  endorsing  the 
training  smd  technical  assistance  pro- 
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grams  provided  by  the  Division  of  Emer- 
gency Health  Services.  Based  on  that 
excellent  testimony  and  other  data,  I 
was  able  to  obtain  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion when  the  bill  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  continue  this 
vital  activity.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Committee  of  Conference  has  fully 
approved  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
that  the  necessary  minimum  funds  will 
be  available  to  continue  the  emergency 
health  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  this  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  regarding  the  funding  of 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  add  my  own 
endorsement  to  these  remarks  and  I,  too, 
urge  the  administration  to  consolidate 
the  research  budgets  of  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  and  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  both  this  subcommittee  and 
the  subcommittee  that  handles  the  budg- 
et of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
there  is  a  near  unanimous  feeling  that 
these  funds  should  all  be  In  one  place  in 
next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  .  be  Included  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

(Mr.  BILLMON)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  this  report  immediate 
consideration  In  order  that  the  bill  may 
be  sent  to  the  White  House  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  so  that  the  many  neces- 
sary and  vital  functions  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes can  get  iinderway. 

Statkmxnt  bt  Senator  Bellmon 

There  is  conlxislon  as  to  the  relatlonahtp 
of  the  Office  of  Telecommunlcatlona  Policy 
to  other  Governraent  entitles,  partlciilarly 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. There  Is  concern  that  OTP  Is  unduly 
Influenced  by  political  considerations  be- 
ca\Me  of  Its  location  In  the  Executive  Office. 
With  re8p>ect  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  FCC,  there  Is  also  concern  about 
overlap  and  duplication  In  the  area  of  re- 
search and  analysis  regarding  telecommuni- 
cations Issues.  It  also  appears  that  agencies 
Of  the  government  are  making  inconsistent 
policy  decisions  on  Issues  of  telecommiinlca- 
tlons  policy. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  reports 
point  to  apparent  duplication  In  the  re- 
search budgets  between  OTP  and  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Senate  requested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  consolidating  that 
portion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
budget  with  the  OTP  budget.  The  Conference 


Committee  shares  these  concerns  and  antic- 
ipates that  the  Administration  will  follow 
through  on  steps  that  would  clarify  the  tele- 
communications decision -making  process. 


Statement  bt  Senatos  YorrNO 
As  both  a  conferee  on  this  bill  and  the 
ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmilttee,  I  recommend  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  Conference  Report.  The  final 
version  of  the  biU  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
higher  than  the  version  as  passed  by  either 
House.  This  only  comes  about  because  of  the 
large  Increase  Inserted  In  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  for  disaster  relief;  and  because  of 
the  insistence  of  the  House  managers  of  the 
blU  for  direct  appropriations  for  certain  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  activities  for 
which  the  Senate  funded  by  transfers  from 
funds  available  from  last  year.  The  latter 
change  was  reflected  in  the  Administration's 
revised  budget  estimate  for  these  activities. 
I  particularly  commend  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
Montoya)  and  the  ranking  Minority  Member 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  of  the  Subcommittee  for  ob- 
taining a  926  mUUon  appropriation  for  the 
Special  Fund  for  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  This  is  $4.5  mil- 
lion more  than  was  provided  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bUl  and  Is  vital  to  the  effort* 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement  are 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted. 
Insert:  "and  the  provisions  of  Section  7(e) 
of  the  Act  of  Augtist  16,  1973  (Public  Law 
93-100),  »1,036,000.'" 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  insert:  "after 
submission  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  frran  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concTir  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert: 
" :  Provided  further.  That  the  (Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  furnished  quarterly 
with  a  detailed  accounting  of  expenditures 
made  from  these  funds  on  private  or  other 
property  not  In  Oovemment  ownership  or 
control  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  to  perform  Its 
protective  ftinctlons  pursuant  to  title  18, 
U.S.C.  3086". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted, 
Insert: 


"That  none  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  heading  shall  be  available  for  transfer 
to  any  other  account  nor  for  the  funding  of 
any  activities  other  than  those  specifically 
authorized  under  this  heading:  Providsd 
further.  That  during  the  citrrent  fiscal  year 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  leasehold  Interests  ih 
property,  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twenty 
years,  for  the  storage,  security,  and  main, 
tenance  of  strategic,  critical,  and  other  ma- 
terials in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  provided  said  leasehold '  interests 
are  at  nominal  cost  to  the  Oovernment". 

Resolved,  Thiit  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (including  expenaes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  pyerson)  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  title  of  all 
(or  any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
Faculty.  Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  per- 
son or  entity  for  aviation  use  unless  and 
untU  (A)  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  has  transferred  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
title  to  that  portion  of  such  faculty  as  has 
been  requested  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration;  and  (B)  the 
City  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  the  County 
of  King  in  the  State  of  Washingtoo,  and  the 
State  of  Washington  have  each  approved  a 
plan  for  aviation  use  of  a  portion  of  such 
facility." 

Resolved,  That  the  Hottse  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  biU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propooed.  Insert: 

"Provided  further.  That  $1,280,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  equipment,  furnitxire.  furnish- 
ings and  accessories,  reqlred  for  the  new  Tax 
Court  buUdlng  and,  whenever  determined  by 
the  Court  to  be  necessary,  without  compll- 
ance*wlth  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  0.S.C.  5) ". 

Reaciiftd,  That  the  House  recede  from  lt$ 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  44  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted. 
Insert:  "$6,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  shaU 
be  avaUable  only  for  transfer  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
disposal  of  the  medical  stockpile". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  20,  21, 
32,  38,  40,  and  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1073  appropria- 
tion, the  1974  budget  estimates,  as  re- 
vised, to  the  House  and  Senate,  and  con- 
ference committee  allowances  for  fiscal 
year  1974  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
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COMPARATIVE  STAHMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  TOTAL  WITH  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL 

YEAR  1974.  AND  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  ALLOWANCES 

I  TITLE  l-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

BudfetMii- 

matas  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1974 

(as  amended) 


Agency  and  item 
0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/3 

(2) 


(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

House  version 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

Senate  version 

(5) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Conference  1973 

allowance    appropriations    1974  estimates     House  version     Senate  version 


(6) 


a) 


(8) 


(9) 


OO) 


Office  of  the  SecreUry )16,500,000      $18,185,000        $17,600,000        $18,185,000      $17,892,000     +$1,392,000        -$293,000        +$292,000        -$293,000 


Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Construction 


1.900.000  2,200.000  2.200,000  2,200,000         2,200,000  +300,000 

6,000,000 -6,000,000 


Total,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 


1, 900, 000         8, 200, 000 


2,200.000 


2.200.000         2.200.000         +300,000       -6,000,000. 


Bureau  of  Accounts: 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

Government  losses  in  shipment. 


B3, 341.  000 
300,000 


71,100,000 
800.000 


70,  000.  000 
800,000 


70,  000,  000 
800.  000 


70.  000,  000 
800,000 


+6.  659,  000        -1, 100, 000  . 
+500,000 


ToUl,  Bureau  of  AccounU 63,641,000        71,900,000 


70, 800. 000 


70,800.000        70,800,000       +7,159,000       -1,100,000 


Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. .       74, 427, 000        73, 000. 000  71. 500, 000 

Bureau  of  Customs 213,700,000       222,200.000        222.200,000 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  fund 3, 000,  000 


73.000,000         72,250,000       -2,177,000  -750,000  +750,000  -750,000 

221,200,000       221,200,000       +7.500.000        -1.000.000       -1,000.000 

-3.000,000 


Bureau  of  the  Mint: 

Salaries  am)  expenses 23, 000, 000 

Construction  of  Mint  faciliUes 2.000,000  . 


24, 500, 000 


23,750,000  23,000,000 


23,375,000 


+375,000       -1,125,000 
-2,000,000 


-375,000  +375,000 


Total.  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 


25, 000. 000         24, 500. 000 


23, 750, 000 


23,000,000 


23,375,000        -1,625,000        -1,125.000 


-375.000 


+375, 000 


71,900,000 


79, 400. 000 


77, 000, 000 


77,000,000 


77, 000,  000        +5, 100, 000        -2, 400. 000 


34,  500, 000         34. 687. 000 


34, 687, 000 


34, 687. 000         34, 687, 000 


+187, 000 


Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Accounts,   collection,  and   taipayer 

service         .  . 517,600,000       531.683.000        531,683,000         530,000,000       531,683,000      +14,083,000 +1,683.000 

Compliance 597,127,000       622,430,000         622,430,000         620,430,000       620,430,000      +23,303,000        -2,000,000        -2,000.000 


ToUI.  Internal  Revenue  Service....  1.149.227.000    1,188,800,000     1,188,800,000     1,185,117,000    1,186,800,000     +37.573.000       -2,000,000       -2.000,000       +1,683,000 


Office  of  the  Treasurer: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Ctieck  forgery  insurance  fund. 


Total,  Office  of  the  Treasurer. 
U.S.  Secret  Service 


11,300,000         12,700,000           12,400,000           12.400.000         12,400,000       +1,100.000 
1,800,000 -1,800,000 


-300,000 


13, 100, 000         12, 700,  OOO 


12.400,000 


12,400.000         12,400,000 


-700,000 


-300,000 


64,  700. 000 


64,000,000 


63.500,000 


63,  500, 000 


63,500,000        -1,200,000 


-500,000 


Total,  title  I,  Treasury  Department 
new  budget  (obligational) 
authority 


1.697.095,000  1.762.885,000      1,749,750,000      1,746,402.000    1.747,417,000     +50,322,000      -15,468,000       -2,330,000       +1,015,000 


TITLE  i\-VS.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


Payment  to  Postal  Service  Fund $1,410,000,000  $1,373,096,000  >  $1,373,000,000  >  $1,373. 000. 000  $1,373,000,000    $-37,000,000  $-96,000 


TITLE  III— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Compensation  of  the  PresidenL 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy.. 

Disaster  Relief 

Domestic  Council 

Economic  Stabilization  Activities 

Emergency  fund  for  the  President 

Executive  Residence 

Expenses  of  management  improvement 

National  Commission  on  Productivity 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Defense    mobilization    functions    of 
Federal  agencies 


$250,000 

1, 369, 000 

1,000,000 

592, 500, 000 

1,800,000 

30. 400,  000 

1,000,000 

1,372,000 

700,000 


2.762.000 
6,404,000 
3. 471. 000 


$250,000 

1,376,000 

1,400,000  . 

400,000,000 

1,168,000 

62. 654, 000 

1,000,000 

1.370,000 

350,000 

5,000,000 

2,  802, 000 


$250,000 
1. 376. 000 


$250,000 
1,376,000 


$250,000 
1,376.000 


100, 000. 000 

1,100,000 

60,000,000 

1,000.000 

1, 370, 000 

350,000 


400, 000, 000 

1,100,000 

55, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

1,370,000 

350,000 


400. 000. 000 

1.100.000 

55,  000,  000 

1,000,000 

1,370.000 

350,000 


+$7.000 

-1,000.000 

-$1.400.000 

-192.500,000  . 

+$300,000.000 

-700.000 

-68,000  

+24. 600. 000 

-7.654,000       -5.000.000 

-2,000 
-350,000 


2,802.000 


2, 802, 000 


2,802,000 


-HO,  000 
-6,404,000 
-3,471,000 


-5.000,000 


Total.     Office     of     Emergency 
Preparedness 


9,875,000  -9,875,000 


Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy.. 


322,000 

19. 600,  000 

3,000,000 


19,600,000 
3,270,000 


16,  000.  000 
2, 070, 000 


19, 100. 000 
1,500,000 


18,  500, 000 
2, 070, 000 


-322.000  . 
-1,100,000 
-930,000 


-1,100,000 
-1,200,000 


+2,500,000 


-J600.000 
+570  000 


Special   Action    Office    for    Drug   Abuse 
Prevention : 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Pharmacological  Researdi 

Special  fund 

Total,  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse 


6.856,000         25,190,000  5,000,000  5,000,000  5.000,000       -1,856,000 

20,000,000 -.         20,000,000  20,000,000         20,000,000 

25,000,000         40.000,000  21,500,000  30,000,000         26,000,000        +1.000,000 


-20,199,000 

+20,000,000 

-14,000,000        +4,500,000 


-4.000,000 


Special  assistance  to  the  President... 

Special  projects 

whtte  House  Office 


51,856,000 

65,199.000 

46,500.000 

55,000,000 

51,000.000 

-856.000 

-14,199,000 

-H.  500. 000 

-4,000,000 

773  000 

675.000  .. 
1,500,000  .. 
9.110,000 

675,000 
1.000,000  .. 
9.110,000 

675.000 

-98,000  . 
-1.500.000 
-657,000  . 

+675,000  . 

1  500,000 

-1,500.000  . 

-1,000,000 

9  767  000 

9.110,000 

9.110.000 

Total,  title  III,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) authority 


729,846,000       576,724,000         241,928,000         549,633.000       544.603.000    -185,243,000     -32.121,000    +302,675,000       -5,030.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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YEAR  1974.  AND  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  ALLOWANCES-Continued 

IV— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 


Agency  end  Item 
(1) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1973      (as  amended) 


authority, 
fiscal  year  1974 


(2) 


(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

House  version 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

Senate  version 

(5) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Conference 
allowance 

(6) 


1973 
appropriations    1974  estimates 


(7) 


m 


House  version 
(9) 


Senate  versioo 
(10) 


Administrative  Conference  of  tlie  United 
States $450,000  J700,000 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 806,000  901,000 


$600,000 


$600,000 


$600, 000         +$150. 000         -$100. 000 


850.000 


65,  974.  000 
(12.000.000) 


Bytranster (12.000.000)      (14,000,000)        (14,000,000)        (14,000,000)      (14  000000)     (+2  000  000) 

iities  under  special  acts... 1,079,000 /        v     .       ,  >~v,,      v.i,uuu.uuu.,     v-t^^.  wu.  wuj 

rnment  payment  for  annuitants,  i,u/9,  uuu -—•—...—......„„„., 


Civil  Service  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

By  transfer 

Annul 

Govei 
employees  health  benefits 137,608,000 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund 737.470,000 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  sal- 
aries and  expenses 714,000 

Intergovernmental   personnel  assist- 
ance         15,000,000 

Revolving  fund 


65.  774,  000 


65,  774, 000 


65.  77>» 


65,  774. 000 


-200.000 


125.114.000  125.114,000  125,114.000  125.114.000   -12,494,000 

589,905,000  589,905,000  589,905,000  589,905.000  -147.565.000 

726.000  720,000  720,000      720,000      -f6,000 

10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000     10,000,000   -5,000.000      -6.000 


Total.  Civil  Service  Commission,...      957.845.000       791.519.000         791,513,000         791,513,000       791,513,000    -166,332,000 


Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries _ 

Commission  on  Government  Procurement... 

Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  pay 

Commission  to  Review  National  Policy 
Toward  Gambling 


-6,000 


100,000 


200.000 


-100,000  ... 


240,000 
130,000 

356.000 


200,000 
130. 000 

200,000 


General  Services  Administration: 
Public  Buildings  Service: 

Operating  expenses  (by  transfer). 


240,000 
130.000 

250,000 


240,000 
130.000 

250,000 


-1-40,000 
+  130,000 

+250,000 


-106,000 


+40,000 
+50,000 


442,  500, 000      >  480,  582, 000       <  390,  582. 000 
88. 045. 000 


Repair  and  improvement  of  public 

buildings 88.045.000       'Sa.OOO.OOO       '(82,000,000) 

Construction,    public    buildings 

projects 203,312,000      >» (2,  572, 000)        "2,572  000 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings 

projects 25,031,000  2,000,000  500,000 

Payments,  public  buildings  purchase 

contracts 2,450.000  7,300,000  7,300.000 

Expenses,  U.S.  court  facilities 5,344,000  7,512,000  7  512  000 


HM^^w    ^OSM.OOO      +38,082,000    +9    000.000 +$100,000,000 

(100,000,000)( ) ( )( )(- 100, 000, 000) 

•(82.000,000)    '(82,000,000)    -88,045.000      -82.000,000  


"(2,  572, 000 

500.000 

7.300.000 
7,  COO,  000 


"2,572,000  -200,740.000 

500.000  -24,531.000 

7.  300. 000  -4.  850. 000 

7,000,000  +1,656,000 


+2.572,000 +2,572,000 

-1,500,000  


-512,000 


-512.000 


Total  Public  Buildings  Service..      766.682,000        579,394,000         408.466,000         395,382,000       497.954.000    -268.728.000      -81.440.000      +89.488.000    +102. 572.00o" 

95.000.000  97.000,000        96.000,000       +2,370,000       -2,753,000       +1,000,000       -1,000,000 


Federal  Supply  Service 93.630.000 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service: 

Operating  expenses 31.  585. 000 

Records  declassification 860.000 


98. 753. 000 


33,  230,  OOC 
1,000,000 


33.000.000 
1,000,000 


33.  230.  000 
1,000.000 


33. 230. 000 
1,000.000 


Total,     National     Archives 
Records  Service 


and 


+1,645.000 
+140,000 


+230.000 


32. 445. 000         34, 230, 000 


34,000.000 


34,230,000         34,230,000       +1,785,000  +230,000 


Automated  Data  and  Telecommunications 
Activities 7,514,000  6,688,000  6,600,000 

Property  Management  and  Disposal  Serv- 
ice        43,962,000         33,837,000  33,000  000 


1,480.000 
1,264,000 

408,000 


Office  of  Administrator: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Indian  Tribal  Claims 

AllowarKes  and  office  staff  for  former 

Presidents. 

Expenses,  Presidential  transition 

Administrative  operations  fund  (on 

administrative  expenses) (37, 100,000) 

Emergency  preparedness: 

Salaries  and  expenses (5.219.000) 

Defense  mobilization  functions...        (3, 471, 000) 


6,600,000  6,600,000  -914.000  -88,000 

33,000.000         33,000,000      -10.962.000  -837.000 


2,900.000 
2.  280, 000 

236.000 


2. 750, 000 
2,  200,  COO 

60,000 


2.750.000 
2. 200, 000 

60.000 


2,  750. 000 
2,  200, 000 


+1.270,000 
+936,000 


-150,000 
-80.000 


Total.  Office  of  Administrator. 


««,««             i»,uuu                ou.uuu                60,000              60.000  -348,000 

**•■"""  -900,000 

(44.703,000)        (40,000,000)  (44,703,000)      (42,350,000)     (-5,250,000)     (-2,353,000)      +2,350,000)    (-2,353,000) 

-376,566 -376,'666'I".'I.'."""" 


4,846,000 
3, 370, 000 


4,  846. 000 
3. 370.  000 


4. 846. 000 
3.000.000 


4,  846. 000 
3.000.000 


-175.000 

-900.000 


+4.846.000 
+3. 000. 000 


4,052,000         13.632.000         13,226,000  12.856.000         12.856.000       +8,804,000  -776.000  -370,000 


Total,  General  Services  Admin- 
istraUon 948.285.000 


766.  534. 000 


United  States  Tax  Court: 
Salaries  and  expenses. 
Construction 


590.292.000  579.068,000        680,640,000     -267,645,000       -85.894,000      +90,348,000    +101,572.000 


4, 307. 000 
1,916.000 


5. 760. 000 


5.  760. 000 


5. 480. 000 


5. 760, 000 


Total.  United  States  Tax  Court. 


+1.453.000 

-1.916.000 


+280,000 


6.223.000 


5.760.000 


5.760,000 


Department  of  Defense : 

Civil  Defense  Preparedness  Agency: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking. 

Total    Civil  Defense  Preparedness 
Agency 


5,480.000 


5.  760, 000 


-463.000 


+280,000 


60.  335,  OOC 
23, 200, 000 


64, 100. 000 
24. 400, 000 


63.500,000 
24, 000, 000 


50.000.000         60.000.000  -335,000       -4  100  000       +3  500  000 

20.000.000         22.000,000       -1, 200!  000       -2!  400!  000       -2;000:000 


+  10.000.000 
+2. 000. 006 


83,  535,  000  88,  500, 000 


87.  500,  000 


70.  000, 000 


82,000,000        -1.535,000        -6,500,000        -5,500,000        +12,000,000 
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Agency  and  item 


0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/3 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fixal  year  1974 
(as  amended) 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

House  version 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

Senate  version 

(5) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with — 


Conference  1973 

allowance    appropriations    1974  estimates     House  version      Senate  version 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Deparlment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare: 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration: 
Emergency  health $3,081,000        $6,000,000  $3,000,000  $6,000,000        $6,000,000     +$2,919,000 +$3,000,000 


Total,  title  IV.  independent 
agencies,  new  budget  (obli- 
gationaO  authority 2.000.525.000     1.660.640.000      1.480.045.000      1,454,317,000     1,568,169,000     -432,356,000     -$92,471,000      +88, 124.000  +$113,852,000 


Grand  toUls.  titles  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV,  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) authority 5.837.466.000    5.373.345.000     4,844,723.000      5,123,352.000    5.233,189,000    -604,277,000    -140,156,000    +388,466,000    +109,837.000 


I  Of  which  $142,333,500  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 

I  Reflects  revised  estimate  ol  $400,000,000  contained  in  S  Doc  93-36,  dated  Aug.  7,  1973.  in 
lieu  of  (100.000.000  requested  in  January  budget 

>  January  budget  proposed  (390,582.000  by  direct  appropriation  and  an  additional  $100,118,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer,  from  •Construction,  PBS,"  1973,  or  a  total  of  $490,700,000.  H.  Doc. 
93-161.  dated  Oct.  2.  1973.  proposes  amendment  which  provides  for  direct  ftnancing  in  amount  of 
$480,582,000.  and  no  transfer  of  unobligated  funds. 

•  Disallowed  transfer  of  $100,118,000,  as  requested. 

>(380.b82.000  by  direct  appropriation  and  in  addition  $100,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
Iroffl  "(k)nstruction.  1973." 

•January  budget  proposed  that  $97,937,000  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Construction,  PBS." 


1973.  H.  Doc.  93-161,  Oct.  2,  1973,  proposes  a  budget  amendment  which  provides  for  direct  h- 
nancing  in  amount  of  $82,000,000. 

'  Disallowed  transfer  of  $97,937,000  from  "Construction,  PBS,"  1973  and  in  lieu  thereof  pji- 
mitted  (82,000,000  be  transferred  from  Operating  Expenses,  PBS,  1974. 
"  (82,000.000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  ■Construction,  PBS."  1973. 
•  To  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation.  Public  Buildings  Service,  Operating  Expenses 

1974,  in  lieu  ot  reappropnation  from  'Construction.  1973." 

10  To  be  derived  by  reappropriation  from  "Construction.  1973." 
"  8/  direct  appropriation, 

i>  From  unobligated  balance  in  the  Construction.  PBS,  1373,  account 
>'By  direct  appropriation. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Thursday  at 
12  noon.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbll) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes. 

"Hie  leadership  anticipates  no  rollcall 
votes,  and  no  action  is  expected  except  in 
the  event  there  is  a  conference  report 
that  can  be  acted  upon  or  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  that  has  been  cleared  for  ac- 
tion, not  necessitating  a  rollcall  vote. 
Such  measures  would  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY, 
OCrrOBER  18,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

T\\e  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  2 :  39 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, October  18,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  October  16, 1973 : 

Department  or  Defense 
Eugene   E.   Berg,   of  Minnesota,   to   be   an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Emdley 
C.  Mecum,  resigned. 

Action 

Nicholas  W.  Craw,  of  the  District  of  (Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
ACmON  Agency.  (New  Position) . 

Harry  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant EHrector  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 
(New  Position). 


In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abbott,  William  Arlen 

Alexander,  Corington  A.,  Jr. 

Alvarado,  Philip  Daniel 

Alvarez,  Everett,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Bryan  Richard 

Anderson,  Harland  Dewayne 

Armbruster.  William  Arthur 

Asher,  John  Wilson,  in 

BaUey.  Fred  Wilkin 

Baker,  Harry  John 

Baker,  Henry  Theodore 

Baldwin.  John  Stanley 

Ball.  Hugh  Earnest,  Jr. 

Barker,  Francis  Oscar 

Bash,  John  Franklin 

Batts,  William  Henry,  Jr. 

Beck,  Victor 

Behning,  William  Penn 

Bennett,  David  Michael 

Bennett,  Maurice  Hogue,  Jr. 

Binczak,  Joseph  Francis 

Black,  Ronald  Eugene 

Blasch,  Lynn  Paul 

Boatrlght,  Keith  Arnold 

Bock,  Karl  Ford 

Boland.  Joseph  Eugene,  Jr. 

Boltz,  Norman  Donald 

Boorda,  Jeremy  Michael 

Borgqulst,  Bruce  Warren 

Botkin,  Harry  Lee 

Bowles,  Vivian  Knight 

Boynton,  Thomas  Franklin 

Bradbury,  Craig  Merrill 

Branchflower,  Norman  H.,  Jr. 

Briggs,  Roger  Clarence 

Briggs,  Steven  Russell 

Brons,  John  demons 

Brown,  Alan  Richard 

Brown,  Ronald  Lee 

Brownlle,  Robert  Clark,  Jr. 

Brumwell,  Robert  Keith 

Burke,  Lauren  Dean 

Burnett.  James  Reed 

Bums.  John  Joseph 

Burt,  David  Leete 

Burton,  John  George 

Bushey.  William  Edward 

Buss,  Richard  Henry 

Cadow,  William  Schuyler,  Jr. 

Calder.  Donald  James 

Camp,  WlllUun  Oeorge 


Cannon,  John  Wesley 
Garden,  Francis  Deleveauz,  Jr. 
Cargill,  Lee  Bruellman 
Carlsen,  Kenneth  Licroy 
Carlson,  Oilman  Regenous,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  John  EUnbry 
Carter,  Frederick  Whitton,  Jr. 
Catalano,  Alvln  Nicholas,  n 
Catalano,  Peter  Rocco 
Chambers,  Leroy 
Chandler.  David  Fessenden 
Chandler.  Ralph  Wallace 
Clarity.  Michael  Gerard 
Clegg,  WlUlam  Louis 
Clexton,  Edward  William,  Jr. 
Collls,  Charles  David 
Coneys,  Joseph  Edward 
Connerton,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Converse,  Joseph  Irwin,  Jr. 
Cornelius,  Patrick  Bryan 
Cox,  Kenneth  HUdred 
Craft,  Charles  David 
Crippen.  Robert  Laurel 
Cromble,  Todd  Austin 
Crownlnshleld.  George  W. 
Cuddy.  John  Vincent 
Cunneen.  WiUiam  James,  Jr. 
Dachos.  John 
Dafoe,  James  Lyle 
Dam&to.  Joseph  Jack 
Davis,  Joseph  Fleming 
Dee.  James  David,  Jr. 
Delperclo,  Michael,  Jr. 
Derryberry,  William  David  „ 
Dewalt.  Gary  Lee 
Dew.  Harry  PhUip,  Jr. 
Dietz,  Donald  Lee 
Dobbins,  James  Ryan 
Dodge,  Peter  Burnett 
Doe,  Francis  Patrick 
Donis.  John  Nicholas 
Donodeo.  Roger  Francis 
Doyle,  William  James 
Driver,  Ace  Charles,  Jr. 
Drude,  Leonard  Joseph 
Dvornlk,  Donald  Frederick 
Dyke,  Conrad  Scott 
Dykeman,  Charles  John 
EfTron,  Herbert  Marshall 
Egan,  Joseph  Robert 
Ellertsen,  James  Trlgen 
Ellison,  Paul  Emery 
Endter,  Elmer  William,  Jr. 
Evans,  Ronald  Arthur 
Fairly.  James  Peter,  Jr. 
Fang,  George  Welmlng 
Feldhaus.  John  Anthony 
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Ferguson,  Robert  Harvey 
Flnkelsteln,  Jlnuule  B«iinle 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  A,  Jr. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Eugene  Edward 
Flanagan,  George  Thomas 
Fleming.  Robert  Earle 
Flynn,  Cathal  Llam,  Jr. 
Forst,  Ronald  John 
Ftame,  Don  Dale 
Franks,  Richard  Newell 
Frederick,  Richard  Amby 
Fuchs,  Jerry  Lee 
Fulcher,  James  Marlon 
Fullerton,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Furmlnger,  Harry  Carlos 
Oalavottl,  Edward  Louis 
Gentry,  Donald  Ounn 
Oeorg,  John  August 
Oerrlsh,  Donald  Alkman,  Jr. 
GUlett,  Robert  MUton,  Jr. 
Gilmore,  James  Gordon 
GUstrap,  Ralph  Madison 
Goldsmith.  Albert  Lewis,  Jr. 
Gomez,  Alvaro  Raymond 
Goodwin,  James  Clivle,  Jr. 
Goodwin,  Robert  Leo,  Jr. 
Gost,  William  John 
Goto.  Irving  Ken 
Gracy,  Ronald  Alsberry 
Graff,  Dennis  Theodore 
GuUbault,  Roland  George 
Ounter,  Blllle  Gene 
Hadfleld,  Richard  Reuben 
Hagan,  Wayne  Edgar 
Hahn,  Donald  Lee 
Hahn,  John  William 
Halgls,  Erwln  Giles,  Jr. 
Hakanson,  Gary  Evan 
Haller.  Hubert  Michael 
Harper,  William  Lawrence 
HasBler.  Thomas  Andrew 
Hayden,  John  Roderick 
Henderson,  Ronald  Gordon 
Hendricks,  Paul  Vincent 
Henry,  Robert  Lee 
Herlg,  Richard  Weir 
Hernon,  Donald  Mearns 
Hlgglnbotham.  John  David 
Hlldebrand,  Wayne  Thompson 
Hock,  Joseph  Thomas 
Hoech.  Donald  Gene 
Hoffer,  Leon  Erwln.  Jr. 
Hogan,  Thomas  WUllam 
Holcomb.  Charles  Curtis 
Holmes,  Frederick  Lee 
Homan,  Clifford  Francis 
Houck.  Jack  Carlton 
Houghton.  Harry  Allen,  Jr. 
Howley,  Thomas  Prancls 
Huff.  Douglas 
Hunter,  Richard  Webster 
Huston,  Richard  Stanley 
Iverson,  Dale  Allen 
Jackmond,  Arnold  Darrell 
Jacobson,  Walter  Dobbs 
Jacoby,  Cllffton  Gordon 
Jampoler,  Andrew  Christopher 
Jems,  Robert  Lee 
Jockel.  Joseph  Andrew,  Jr. 
Joe,  Lawrence  Palmer 
Johnson,  Charles  Otis 
Johnson.  Raymond  Leroy 
Jo^9on.  Roland  Ralph 
JonBs,  Howard  Richard,  Jr. 
Jones,  Meredith  Roy 
Jones.  WUllam  Olmstead 
Kalleres.  Michael  Peter 
Kane.  WUllam  Robert 
Kaup.  Robert  Charles 
Keener.  Thomas  Vernon 
Kelley,  Robert  Douglas 
Kellogg,  Edward  Francis 
Kelly,  Harold  Thomas 
Kerr,  Daryl  L«e 
Kesler,  Walter  Wilson 
Kessler.  Robert  Roth 
Klght,  James  Runnells 
KUlelea,  Prancls  Robert 
King.  John  Joseph 
King.  William  Kenneth 
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Kirk,  Robert  George 
Klett,  WUllam  Gustav 
Kramer,  Robert  Gene 
Krasts,  Ilmars 
Kuhn,  Edward  Robert 
Kunkel.  Barry  Eugene 
Lanam,  Jackson  Morris 
Lanlng,  Clifford  Leroy 
Larsen,  John  Thonaas 
Lauk,  Richard  Eugene 
Lavender,  Carlos  Floyd 
Lawrence,  Paul  Lewis 
Lazo.  Relnaldo 
Lee,  Arthur  Rowland 
Lee,  Leonard  Floyd 
Lelsentrltt,  Frederick  C,  HI 
Lesesne,  Henry  Deas 
Leshko,  Thomas  John 
Lester,  Roy  Edward 
Lester,  Walter  Briscoe,  Jr. 
Lewis.  Harry  Gene 
Llndland,  Donald  Fredrick 
Lloyd,  George  Thomas 
Luter,  Thomas  Harris 
Lyon,  Edward,  HI 
Maler,  William  Henry 
March,  Daniel  Peter 
Markowskl,  David  L. 
Marrapodl,  Joseph  PYank,  Jr. 
Marsh,  Arnold  David 
Martin,  WUllam  Olynn 
Marvin.  Timothy  Halgh 
Matolay,  Nils  Arche 
Maurer.  John  Howard,  Jr. 
McCall,  Ralph  Bennett 
McClendon.  Leigh  A.,  m 
McEwen,  Robert  Michael 
McGann,  Robert  Gregory 
McOowen,  WUllam  Rankin 
McKlnney,  Charles  Joseph,  Jr. 
McKlnney,  Henry  Clayton 
Mendenhall,  Carlos  Curtis,  Jr. 
Mercer,  Thomas  Alexander 
Meyers,  Michael  Stanley 
Mezzadrl,  Francis  Xavler 
MUler,  Hawkins  Gordon 
MUler,  Nlgal  Edward,  Jr. 
MUligan,  Richard  David 
Moellmer,  Karl  Albert 
Moore.  James  Baker 
Moore,  James  Sylvan 
Moore,  Thomas  Joseph 
Moore,  WUllam  Bishop,  Jr. 
Moran,  Francies  Joseph,  Jr. 
Morgan,  WUllam  Allen 
Moroney,  WUllam  Maurice 
Morse,  Raymond  Montgomery 
Moser,  John  August 
Mosher,  Norman  Gardner 
Moss,  Jack  Llnwood 
Mueller,  Lincoln  Henry 
Mulhern,  Thomas  Anthony 
Munsinger,  Melvln  David 
Murphy,  Arthur  Robert 
Murphy,  John  Cowden 
Naughton,  Robert  John 
Newltn,  John  Joseph 
Newman,  Irwin  Gerald 
Nielsen,  Enuinuel  Kevin 
Nollan,  Walter  John 
Nonnl,  John,  Jr. 
North,  WUllam  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Gerald  Henry 
Oliver,  David  Rogers,  Jr. 
Orejuela,  Henry 
OsgoodlFranklln  Baker 
Parker ,lRichard  Lee 
PartloTif,  Robert  Grelder 
PateUa,  Lawrence  Matthew 
Patterson,  David  Rufus 
Pederson,  Charles  Lloyd 
Peltz,  Theodore  Anthony 
Peterson,  Charles  Alan 
Petroske,  Kenneth  Constantino 
Petty,  Howard  Croeby 
Pfelfer,  Robert  Dean 
Plcclonl,  Jerome  David 
Pldgeon,  Edward  Timothy,  Jr. 
Plppenger,  WUllam  Wayne 
Porter.  Richard  Brooks 


Potter,  James  Allison 
Pottratz.  Richard  Karl 
Powers,  Robert  Carney 
PurceU,  WUllam  Clarence 
Qulgley,  Joseph  Mathew 
Rasmussen,  Larry  Kay 
Rawcllffe,  Leonard  Harrison 
Re,  Joseph  Mario 
Redman,  Robert  Lee 
Reed,  WUllam  Henry.  Jr. 
Rem,  Robert  Joasph 
Renner,  WUllam  Scott 
Reppert,  Thomas  Charles 
Resare,  Ronald  Albert 
Rlckwald,  Ronald  Raymond 
Rledel,  Bernard,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Gary  Klrkwood 
Robertson,  John  Stephen 
Robinson,  David  Brooks 
Rommel.  John  Richard 
Roth,  James  Earl 
Sajdera.  Robert  Matthew 
Bamford.  Jack  WaUls 
Sanders,  Sheldon  Morton 
Sanders,  Tommy  Loula 
Sandke,  WUllam  Keanu 
Savage,  BUly  Bob 
Sawdey,  PhUUp  Gordon 
Schrader,  Norman  Edward,  Jr. 
Schroeder,  Gerard  Richard 
Scbroeder,  Raymond  Charles,  Jr. 
Schwarzenbach.  Hart  J.,  Jr. 
Seger,  Ralph  Logan,  Jr. 
Shea,  John  Joseph 
Sheppard,  Furman  Ladow,  Jr. 
Sherburne,  Douglas  Maxwell 
Sherlock,  WUbur  John 
Shoemaker,  Hugh  Louis 
Shope.  Theodore  Lloyd 
SUverman.  Richard  Alan 
Slple,  Terrence  Eugene 
Slater,  Charles  Edward 
Smith,  Clinton  Lester 
Smith.  Gary  Thomas 
Smith,  Leigh  ton  Warren.  Jr. 
Smith,  Vance  Grlflln 
Smith,  Wayne  Arnold 
Smith.  WUllam  Patrick 
Smoot.  John  Howard 
Snyder,  Stephen  Vanhekle 
SomervUl,  WUllam  Nelson 
Somes,  Timothy  Edmxind 
Sopko,  John  Russell 
Sparks,  Nell  Roley,  Jr. 
Sperling,  Harris 
Sprecher.  Herbert  Edgar,  Jr. 
Springer,  Judson  Hewitt 
Stahel,  Ervln  Duane 
Stalger,  Martin 
Starblrd,  Gary  Lee 
Steckler.  Charles  Thomas 
Stevlck,  Jerold  Champney.  Jr. 
Stockstad.  Ralph  Floyd 
Stout,  Richard  Dunbar 
Strickland,  Virgil  Earl,  Jr. 
Strong,  Bruce  Walter 
Sudholz.  Herman  Otto 
Suereth,  El  wood  Jay 
Sullivan,  George  Edward,  m 
Svoboda,  Henry  Dean,  Jr. 
Swanson,  Leonard  Bruce,  Jr.' 
Sweeney.  Charles  John,  Jr. 
Syverson.  Maurice  Scott 
Taipale,  Raymond  Donald 
Tarkowskl.  Ronald  Chester 
Tate,  Kenneth  Payden 
Taylor.  John  Keith 
Templeton,  Robert  NeU 
Thomas,  James  Philip  Louis 
Thomas,  Richard  WUllam 
ThomEis.  Robert  Dean 
Thome.  Charles  Edward 
Toy.  George  Ervin 
Treptow,  Harold  Clarence 
Traux,  Robert  Charles 
Tucker,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Turczyn,  Daniel  Walter 
Tuthlll,  Donald  Leroy 
Vaden,  Stephen  Joe 
Vance,  John  Warren,  in 


October  16,  1973 

Vancuren.  RiisseU  Fay 
Vsughan,  Joseph  Seep 
Veazey,  Sidney  Edwin 
Vogt,  Larry  Gene 
WaUace,  Theodore  Washington 
Waples,  John  Michael 
Warmblr,  Kenneth  Michael 
Waters,  Irvmg  Asa,  Jr. 
Weeks,  Dermis  Carlton 
WeUer,  Antone  Mathew 
Welch,  John  Michael 
Wenger.  Richard  Owen 
West,  Eugene  Hal 
West,  Ward  Lee 
Whitby,  Ralph  Earl,  Jr. 
Whlttaker,  Thomas  Kent 
WUe,  Alan  Rlgby,  Jr. 
WiUiams,  Edward  Morgan 
WUllams,  James  Edward 
WUUams,  James  Kendree,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Dennis  Kendrlck 
Wilson,  James  Paul 
Wlthsoeky,  James  Howard 
WoUe,  Ned  Charles 
Wolynles,  Jon  Gordon 
Wood,  PbUllp  Ray 
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Wright,  Lawrence  Thomas 

Wright,  WUllam  Alan 

Wynn,  Walter  Plerson,  Jr. 

Teager,  Gary  Wayne 

Young,  Ernest  TUlson,  Jr. 

Toung,  Robert  Bryant 

Zachary,  WUllam  Hugh,  Jr. 

Zlmdar,  Robert  Eugene 

Lieutenant  Commander  Robert  D.  Woods. 
United  States  Naval  Resei^e,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  conunander  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowmg  named  Regular  officers  of  the 
line  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  pur- 
suant to  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 6787,  subject  to  qualification  therefcM* 
as  provided  by  law: 

AUwlne,  Robert  Anderson 

Brown,  Harold  E^ugene 

Lascb,  Charles  Anthony 

Rollins.  David  John 

The  following  named  women  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 


motion to  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
ime,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Barker,  Cathryn  Josephine 

Bole,  Barbara 

Bufkln,  Kathryn  Lyon 

Calene,  Mary  Lou 

Curtis,  Mary  Ann 

Glover,  Elizabeth  Bevan 

Hess,  Carleen  Rita 

Kelly,  Barbara  Jane 

Rice,  Sue  Ann 

Suse,  Barbara  Jane 

VaU,  Doris  Ruth 

Vonwantoch,  Jordlne  Skoff 

Watllngton,  Sarah  Jane 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  October  16,  1973: 

Harry  J.  Hogan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Director  of  Action,  vice  Charles  W. 
Ervin,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1973. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai/,  October  16, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Harold  E.  Petersen, 
Grace  Bible  Church,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  sacred 
privilege  of  prayer;  that  we  as  finite 
man  can  call  on  Thee,  an  Infinite  Qod, 
to  seek  Thy  guidance  and  Thy  direction. 

In  these  days  of  uncertainty,  prob- 
lems and  perplexities,  when  we  cannot 
know  what  the  future  holds;  we  trust  In 
the  One  who  holds  the  future. 

Thou  art  the  source  of  true  blessing; 
Thou  art  the  foundation  that  is  stead- 
fast and  sure.  In  Thee  alone  do  we  find 
comfort,  blessing,  and  strength. 

Ouide  these  assembled  leaders  of  our 
great  Nation.  Give  them  true  wisdom 
and  insight.  May  their  decisions  bring 
glory  to  Thy  name,  and  blessing  to  the 
people  of  these  United  States. 

Show  us  Thy  will  O  God,  that  Thy  best 
may  be  achieved  for  our  Nation,  and  for 
our  lives  individually.  Make  us  aware  of 
Thy  love  and  grace.  May  we  see  a  new 
spirit  of  repentence  of  our  sins  and  a 
returning  to  those  principles  and  pre- 
cepts that  have  made  our  Nation  great. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life;  in  whom  by  faith  alone  we  have 
salvation  and  eternal  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sunday  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  Ills  secretaries. 


THE  REVEREND  HAROLD  E. 
PETERSES 

(Mr.  McCOLLISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  who  just  delivered  our  open- 
ing prayer  this  aftemon,  the  Reverend 
Harold  E.  Peterson,  is  pastor  of  the 
Grace  Bible  Church  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 
But  he  Is  a  native  Nebraskan  who  was 
bom  in  Omaha  and  was  graduated  from 
Benson  High  School  there.  He  received 
his  theological  training  from  the  Grace 
Bible  College  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He 
has  been  the  pastor  of  churches  in  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  California,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Grace  ^Gospel  Church  in 
Omaha. 

Reverend  Petersen  has  been  very  active 
as  a  youth  camp  speaker  and  director  on 
the  west  coast  and  has  been  active  In 
his  denominational  circles,  having  served 
as  president  of  both  the  mldwestem  and 
west  coast  regional  boards. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  respect  in  which  he 
Is  held  by  his  denominatlMi — the  Grace 
Gospel  Fellowship — he  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  vice  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  national  cabinet. 

Reverend  Petersen's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Petersen,  live  In  Omaha  and 
are  constituents  of  mine.  It  was  indeed  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  have  heard  Rev- 
erend Petersen  deliver  the  opening  prayer 
today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  LEV  LTBOV 

(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  I  joined  with  several  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  a  special  order  in  support 
of  the  Mills-Vanlk  freedom-of-emigra- 
tion  provision.  It  is  our  intent  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  the  continuing  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  still  experienced 
by  those  individuals  seeking  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  continue 
to  present  these  individual  cases  imtil 
the  Mills-Vanik  provision  is  finally  en- 
acted. 

On  May  22,  1973,  I  spoke  at  some 
length  by  phone  with  Dr.  Lev  Libov  in 
Moscow.  Dr.  Libov  has  his  doctorate  in 
metallurgy  and  did  distinguished  work 
in  that  field.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago 
Dr.  Libov  applied  to  go  to  Israel  with  his 
wife  and  9-year-old  son.  He  immediately 
lost  his  position  and  is  now  a  laborer. 

Dr.  Libov  has  subsequently  submitted 
his  application  to  emigrate  some  four  or 
five  times.  The  only  explanation  given  to 
him  for  the  continued  denials  is  the  al- 
legation that  he  had  done  classified  work 
and  Is  therefore  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Libov  assured  me 
that  all  of  his  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished in  learned  periodicals  and  that  he 
was  never  at  any  time  involved  in  secret 
or  classified  work. 

I  wrote  to  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobry- 
nln  on  May  22,  1973,  urging  that  he  in- 
tercede on  behalf  of  Dr.  Libov  and  his 
family.  I  have  yet  to  receive  even  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  letter. 

The  tragic  case  of  Dr.  Lev  Libov  and 
his  family  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
similar  heartbreaking  stories.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  100,000  applications  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  have  stiU 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  firm  on  the 
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Mills-Vanik  provision.  We  must  not  al- 
low basic  human  rights  and  human  lib- 
erties to  be  sacrificed  for  the  short-term 
goal  of  increased  trade. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored 
last  week  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  four 
Members  of  this  body  to  serve  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  Conference 
being  held  in  Spain.  During  the  period 
October  8  tlirough  12, 1  gained  much  use- 
ful information  from  participating  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body. 

Because  of  the  critical  matters  facing 
the  Congress,  however,  I  returned  to  my 
Washington  duties  yesterday,  4  days 
ahead  of  schedule,  so  the  people  of  New 
York's  Fourth  Congressional  District 
could  have  an  Input  in  several  important 
problems  now  confronting  us,  including 
the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  President — 
as  well  as  legislating  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  plan. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  was  accorded  me  to  serve  the  Con- 
gress as  an  adviser  to  the  ITU  confer- 
ence; however,  I  believe  my  somewhat 
premature  return  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  my  constituents. 


THE   JAILING   OF   POLITICIANS 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  never  made  a  partisan 
remark  in  this  Congress,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  now  that  all  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  politicians  go  to  jail  for 
their  crimes  ought  to  vote  Democratic, 
because  the  Vice  President  and  Congress- 
man Whalley  went  free  on  exactly  the 
same  charge  that  sent  Congressmen 
Dowdy,  Tom  Lane,  and  Cornelius  Gal- 
lagher to  jail. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATION 
OP  CONGRESSMAN  GERALD  R. 
FORD  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT    J 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Guam,  I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, House  Minority  Leader  Gerry  Fort, 
upon  his  nomination  for  the  position  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  his  25  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. Congressman  Ford  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  most  capable  legislator  and 
a  man  of  outstanding  integrity.  His  de- 
cision to  leave  the  House  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  will  be  welcomed  by  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  leanings,  but  a  sad 
one  to  his  many  friends  in  the  House  who 
have  often  looked  to  him  for  guidance 
during  times  of  difUculty. 

Congressman  Ford's  elevation  to  the 


second  highest  elected  position  in  this 
country,  however,  could  not  come  at  a 
better  time.  Much  needs  to  be  done  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  yesterday.  And  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  Con- 
gressman Ford  will  certainly  be  the  right 
man  for  the  tremendous  task  at  hand. 

We  cm  Guam  will  also  miss  Congress- 
man Ford's  presence  in  the  Congress. 
During  the  years,  he  has  often  been  one 
of  our  most  able  supporters,  voting  for 
such  important  measures  as  the  Guam 
Elected  Governor  Act  and  the  Guam 
Congressional  Delegate  Act. 

As  do  my  fellow  Guamanlans,  I  wish 
Vice- President-designate  Ford  every  suc- 
cess in  his  new  assignment.  A  better  man 
could  not  have  been  chosen. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE    OF    THE    LATE    RICHARD 
BURTON,  SERGEANT  FIRST 

Cn^ASS,  U.S.  ARMY   (RETIRED) 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  sergeant,  first  class, 
U.S.  Army  (retired) . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Olilo? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not' present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  527] 

Aspin  C»rey.  N.Y.  Diggi 

BmUUo  Carney,  Ohio  Dom 

Blaggl  Collins,  m.  DulsU 

BUtnlk  Conable  Eckhardt 

Brown,  Ohio  Conlan  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Buchanan  Culver  Foley 


Praser 

Michel,  ni. 

Skubltz 

Fulton 

Mills,  Ark. 

Spence 

Orasso 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Gray 

Passman 

Stratton 

Ounter 

Patman 

Stubblefleld 

Heinz 

Rangel 

Symington 

Kuykendall 

Reld 

WUson.  Bob 

McPall 

Rooney,  NY. 

Zablockl 

MaUliard 

Rousselot 

Metcalfe 

Sandman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3544) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  7 
America  in  Congrei  aasembled,  That  Rob- 
ert J.  B«as,  of  6641  Orosse  Drive,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  hereby  Is  relieved  of  aU  llabUlty  to  re- 
pay tu  the  United  States  the  sum  of  >800. 
Such  sum  represents  the  amount  which  he 
was  required  to  pay  for  the  loes  of  a  package 
of  registered  maU  whUe  he  was  employed  at 
the  Unlte<i  States  post  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to 
the  said  Robert  J.  Beas,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  any 
amounts  paid  by  him  In  reduction  of  the 
Indebtedness  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  because  of  that  Indebtedness.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shaU 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  Une  5,  strike  "»800"  and  Insert 
"WOO". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wsis  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  find  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clei*  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ALVIN  V.  BURT.  JR.,  AND  THE 
ESTATE  OF  DOUGLAS  E.  KEN- 
NEDY,  DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6624) 
for  the  relief  of  Alvln  V.  Burt,  Jr.,  and 
the  estate  of  Douglas  E.  Kennedy,  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  u-lthout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE    M.    FASS 

The  (Tlerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209) 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Fass  to  the 
Cliief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
CTlaims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUIGI  SANTANIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1466) 
for  the  relief  of  Lulgi  Santaniello. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown - 
rlgg. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOULOS  STEPHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4438) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulos  Stephan. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISABEL  EUGENIA  SERRANE  MACIAS 
FERRIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3758) 
for  the  reUef  of  Isabel  Eugenia  Serrane 
Macias  Ferrier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
H  Jl.  8768 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act,  Isabel  Eugenia  Serrane  Mactas  Ferrier 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent resident  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
Btruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  the  re- 
quired number  from  the  total  number  of 
Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  avaUable  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  each  aUen's  birth  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  lui- 
der  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  Murgia-Mel- 
endrez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MONROE  A.  LUCAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6979) 
for  the  relief  of  Monroe  A.  Lucas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  6979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mon- 
roe A.  Lucas,  of  Montlcello,  lUlnols,  is  here- 
by relieved  of  all  llabUlty  to  the  United 
States  for  any  loes  In  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration rural  housing  loan  account  of 
James  A.  Lewis,  Junior,  of  Effingham  (^unty, 
Illinois,  as  a  result  of  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  bouse  of  the  said  James  A.  Lewis.  Jun- 
ior, on  April  15,  1970.  while  the  said  Monroe 
A.  Lewis  was  the  F'armers  Home  Administra- 
tion county  supervisor  for  Effingham  Ooxinty. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VICTOR  L.  JONES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  7210) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  L.  Jones. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Victor 
L.  Jones  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  Is 
reUeved  of  llabUlty  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $4,428.27  repreeentlng  the 
amount  for  which  he  Is  being  held  financially 
responsible  us  the  result  of  the  December  16, 
1967,  robbery  of  a  Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 
Post  Office.  In  the  axidlt  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shaU  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  section. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Victor  L.  Jonee  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  ^eclfied  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  BbaU  be  paid  or  deUv- 
ered  to  or  received  by  an  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  such  claims  and  the  same  shaU  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  p»Bon  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shaU  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  mlsdemecmor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  "That,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  Just, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  Is  author- 
ised to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  joint  and  several  llabUlty 
of  George  Downer,  Postmaster,  and  Victor 
L.  Jones,  former  assistance  postmaster,  of  the 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  Post  Office,  to  the 
United  States  for  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  burgary  at  the  Hampton  Post  Office  on 
December  16,  1967." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  wais  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Downer 
and  Victor  L.  Jones." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LUTHER  V.  WINSTEAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9276) 
for  the  relief  of  Luther  V.  Winstead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  9276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Luther 
V.  Winstead  of  CUrton,  Maryland,  post- 
master is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $17,406.82.  representing  the  value  of  postal 
funds  and  accountable  papers  In  his  custody 
as  postmaster  of  the  Clinton  Post  Office, 
Clinton,  Maryland,  which  were  taken  from 
such  post  office  In  a  burglary  occurring  on 
May  6,  1967  and  for  which  he  Is  being  held 
liable.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  relative  to  such  siun,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amounts  for  which  UabUlty  la 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
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any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Luther  V.  Wlnstead 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  loss 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropn-lated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  acount  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  tin- 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  tl.OOO.OO. 

Sec.  3.  That,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems 
Jtist,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  Is 
authorized  to  compromise,  release,  or  dis- 
charge In  whole  or  part  the  Joint  and  several 
liability  of  Luther  V.  Wlnstead,  postmaster 
at  the  Clinton,  Maryland  Post  OfBce.  for  a 
deficiency  In  the  amount  of  $17,406.82  In  the 
postal  funds  and  accountable  papers  of  the 
Clinton  Post  OflBce  In  Clinton,  Maryland. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pages  1  and  3:  Strike  the  language  In  lines 
1  through  10  on  page  1,  and  on  page  2 
through  •'Sec.  3."  In  line  17. 

Page  2,  line  22;  Strike  "of"  and  Insert  "re- 
sulting from  a  burglary  at". 

Page  2,  line  23:  After  "Maryland"  Insert 
",  on  May  6, 1967". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ARTURO    ROBLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6119) 
for  the  relief  of  Arturo  Robles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU  as  follows: 

HR.  6119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentaMves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co^gre^s  assembled.  That  Arturo 
Robles.  of  Tr^cy.  California,  former  private 
In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Is  re- 
lieved of  Uablllty  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  $918.46,  an  amount  claimed,  after 
Arturo  Robles'  hardship  discharge,  to  be  due 
to  the  Marine  Corps  by  reason  of  Its  failure 
to  stop  dep>endents  allotment  payments  while 
also  falling  to  bring  forward  the  allotment 
deduction  on  Its  pay  record,  resulting  In  an 
overpayment  of  accrued  pay  and  allowances, 
and  by  reason  of  other  similar  bookkeeping 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "918.46"  and  insert 
"$828  46" 

Page  2,  line  3  after  "Corps."  Insert  "In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  ofBcer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  9590 
ON  TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
ETC.,  APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR.  9590) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes  and  ask  unanimous  pon- 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
10,  1973.) 

Mr.  STEED  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
statement  was  printed  in  full  in  last 
Wednesday's  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  bring 
to  the  Members  this  conference  report 
today  on  one  of  the  major  appropria- 
tion bills  for  this  session.  It  represents 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work — much  more 
than  in  previous  years. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  fine  co- 
operation from  my  committee  members 
in  being  able  to  bring  to  the  floor  what 
I  think  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  on  this 
conference  report.  The  final  version  of 
the  bill  as  submitted  today  is  $140,156.- 
000  under  the  budget  estimates,  although, 
$604,277,000  under  the  budget  for  the 
same  agencies  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
However,  the  bill  here  totaling  $5,233,- 
189,000  is  $388,466,000  more  than  the 
bill  when  it  passed  the  House  original- 
ly and  $109,837,000  more  than  the  same 
bill  when  it  passed  the  other  body. 

Almost  all  the  increase  shown  here 
over  the  House  bill  Is  accounted  for  in 
additional  budget  requests  that  came  to 
the  Congress  after  the  bill  had  passed 
the  House.  Of  the  $388  million  Increase 
over  the  House  figure,  $300  million  was 
for  the  disaster  relief  fund. 

Members  will  recall  that  when  we 
passed  the  bill  In  the  House,  total  re- 
quirements for  disaster  relief  had  not 
been  made.  When  the  estimates  were 
finally  tabulated,  the  admin istratlcMi  saw 
fit  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  $300  million 
in^  the  fimding.  We  agreed  to  it. 

I  think  the  bill  shows  very  prudent 
and  very  tight  treatment  of  the  agencies 
provided  for  herein.  Of  course,  the  bill 
In  toto  covers  about  $49  billion,  includ- 
ing permanent  appropriations  for  such 
things  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  but 
we  are  dealing  today  with  a  little  over 


$5  billion  in  terms  of  the  items  that  are 
under  our  discretion  at  this  time. 

There  is  one  particular  part  of  the 
program  which  I  wanted  to  mention  here 
today,  because  I  feel  sure  that  we  will  be 
back  before  long  asking  the  House  to 
agree  with  us  on  a  further  requirement. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Customs.  Through  the  impact  of  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2,  earlier  this  year, 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  manpower  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  came  about  when 
over  700  of  their  employees  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
this  bill  I  do  not  believe  we  have  been 
able,  under  existing  authority,  to  give 
them  the  total  amount  they  are  going 
to  need. 

We  are  advised  that  there  are  16  addi- 
tional areas  where  service  has  to  be 
granted.  There  are  several  existing  ports 
of  entry  where  additional  manpower  is 
urgently  needed.  In  addition,  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  workload  for  the 
customs  agency,  in  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons entering  the  United  States  as  well 
as  great  quantities  of  cargo,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  avoid  very  long  making  some 
upward  adjustments  in  their  manpower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  call  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  so  that 
when  we  come  back,  hopefully  very  soon, 
with  a  supplemental,  they  will  under- 
stand why  that  is  neces.<5ary. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  looking  into  this 
problem  of  persormel  for  the  Customs 
Bureau.  For  instance,  in  my  own  area 
the  Port  of  Palm  Beach  we  have  a  port 
which  receives  vessels  which  is  imder- 
manned.  Also  at  the  International  Air- 
port at  West  Palm  Beach  we  are  greatly 
undermtmned;  In  fact.  Customs  Is  not 
providing  any  service  at  all  for  charter 
flights  into  the  airport  during  the  regu- 
lar business  hours. 

I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  moneys 
in  this  bill  would  go  to  provide  additional 
personnel  to  do  the  duties  such  as  this  in 
Palm  Beach  County. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  can  be  assured  that  we  will 
be  able  to  give  him  some  relief,  but  per- 
haps not  as  much  as  they  want  until  we 
are  able  to  take  care  of  the  situations 
such  as  he  mentions.  It  is  doubly  diflQcult 
where  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  work- 
load at  facilities  which  are  already  over- 
loaded. We  must  be  able  to  take  care  of 
that  loawl  some  way.  In  other  words,  we 
must  grive  service  where  it  is  needed,  but 
we  must  also  guard  against  driving  more 
work  into  areas  which  are  already  over- 
loaded. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  and  that  is  what  is 
happening  in  our  area,  so  I  am  encour- 
aged by  what  the  chairman  says.  This 
would  be  the  Intent,  to  try  to  get  customs 
agents  out  Into  areas  where  service  is 
needed  and  away  from  overloaded  areas. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  this  subcommit- 
tee Is  deeply  concerned  with  our  Customs 
needs,  both  with  manpower  and  physical 
facilities.  I  think  we  have  made  real 
progress  in  this  bUI,  but  still  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  sufficient. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  the  gentleman  Is  going  to 
work  again  perhaps  for  some  more  legis- 
lation later  In  the  session? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  are  in  the  process  now  of  get- 
ting from  Customs  some  idea  about  what 
their  manpower  needs  are  going  to  be 
after  they  have  been  able  to  apply  the 
additional  manirawer  this  bill  provides 
for. 

Mr.  R(XjERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  his  committee 
for  looking  Into  this,  because  it  Is  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other point  about  this  bill  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Members  will  remember  that  when  the 
bill  came  up  the  first  time  it  hit  a  situ- 
ation here  on  the  floor  that  was  not  of 
our  making.  We  had  changed  some  of 
the  House  rules  this  year,  and  one  of  the 
changes  provided  that  an  appropriation 
could  not  prevail  against  a  point  of  order 
when  It  was  based  upon  an  Executive 
order  rather  than  legislation. 

This  bill  has  contained  many  such 
Items,  some  of  them  for  as  long  as  30  or 
40  years,  without  protest  or  contest, 
based  upon  Executive  order  type  situ- 
ations. 

One  of  our  colleagues  saw  flt  to  invoke 
the  rule,  and  did  a  very  good  job  of  rid- 
dling the  bill  on  points  of  order. 

Some  of  these  matters  are  of  urgent 
need,  and  were  restored  by  the  other 
body.  Under  the  House  rules,  each  one 
of  these  items  where  a  point  of  order  was 
made  in  the  House,  has  been  brought 
back  in  technical  disagreement  to  be 
presented  as  a  separate  item,  and  a  sep- 
arate opportunity  for  the  House  to  work 
its  will,  will  be  given. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  situation  in  the 
future,  when  this  developed  we  took  it  up 
with  the  agencies  involved  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  They  have 
had  experts  working  on  proposed  legis- 
lation. Hopefully  it  will  be  ready  very 
soon. 

Several  Members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  agreed  to  join  with  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  so  that  we  can 
show  our  good  faith  to  the  legislative 
committees  by  making  available  proposed 
law  that  will  meet  the  needs.  So  by  the 
time  the  bill  comes  up  next  year  we  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  the  legisla- 
tive committees^to  consider  these  pro- 
posals. If  aRprd^ed  and  passed,  of  course 
■  we  will  have  no  problem  on  the  points  of 
order.  Otherwise,  if  the  legislative  com- 
mittees see  flt  to  reject  these  types  of  au- 
thorization, of  course  they  will  not  even 
be  in  the  bill  next  year. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  legislative  situation  will  be  properly 
attended  to  before  next  year,  but  there 
was  not  any  way  at  all  we  could  meet  our 
needs  for  this  year  except  the  method 
we  have  taken  here  today. 

I  hope  the  House  will  imderstand  that 
we   are  not   proposing    anything    new. 


These  Items  have  been  contained  In  this 
appropriation  bill  for  many  years.  We 
believe  every  item  we  have  here  is  some- 
thing which  is  vital  and  urgently  needed. 
We  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
if  any  of  these  amendments  were  re- 
jected. We  urgently  hope  that  the  Hotise 
will  sustain  us  in  what  we  recommend. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  now  with  the 
remarks  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  just  made  relative  to  the 
technical  problems  we  have  had  with  re- 
spect to  certain  sections  of  this  bill  over 
the  years,  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  minority  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  efforts  he  hsis  been  mak- 
ing and  the  plans  he  has  in  mind  in 
order  to  clarify  this  situation  for  the 
future. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  the  mi- 
nority Is  in  full  agreement  relative  to 
the  conference  report  and  urges  its  adop- 
tion. 

If  the  chairman  will  yield  further,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  about  a  section 
in  the  bill  which,  while  not  involving 
something  in  conference,  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  some  speculation  and  pos- 
sible misunderstanding.  That  is  section  3 
of  the  general  provisions,  relating  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  ap- 
pearing on  page  27  of  the  blD.  That  Is 
the  language  In  question,  to  which  I  di- 
rect attention. 

For  the  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  legis- 
lative history.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  what  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
provision  and  how  would  it  operate? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  purpose  of  this  general 
provision  is  to  permit  the  Congress  to  re- 
view proposed  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  public  build- 
ings pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  Act  of  1972  prior 
to  the  awarding  of  the  contract. 

Under  existing  law.  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  required  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  prospectuses 
prior  to  awarding  purchsise  contracts 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  Act  of 
1972.  The  general  provision  In  this  bUl 
would  require  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  present  the  proposed 
purchase  contracts  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses  prior 
to  the  award. 

This  could  be  done  at  the  same  time 
as  the  prospectus  Is  submitted  to  the 
Public  Works  Committees. 

A  60-day  period  Is  provided  during 
which  time  the  Congress  could  review 
and  approve  or  disapprove  proposed  con- 
tracts. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  procedure  ever  taking  that 
long. 

It  Is  envisioned   that  the  procedure 


under  the  requirement  In  this  bill  would 
be  quite  similar  to  the  so-called  "repro- 
gramlng"  procedure  which  has  been  in 
use  for  a  long  time  under  which  agencies 
are  permitted  to  use  funds  appropriated 
for  one  purpose  to  meet  different,  but 
similar,  requirements,  after  approval  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
both  Houses. 

Instructions  will  be  Issued  to  the 
agency  in  the  near  future  outlining  the 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  jield 
further,  does  the  chairman  envision  that 
the  procedure  he  describes  would  be 
formal — that  Is  requiring  published 
hearings  and  the  adoption  of  formal 
resolutions  by  the  committees? 

Mr.  STEED.  No,  I  do  not.  The  proce- 
dure would  be  Informal  and  very  prob- 
ably would  not  even  require  hearings. 
Normally,  the  GSA  would  submit  the  pro- 
posed purchase  contract  to  the  commit- 
tees and  after  discussion  within  the  com- 
mittee— or  subcommittee — a  letter  could 
be  sent  to  the  sigency  interposing  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal. 

However,  in  the  event  the  committee 
was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posal should  not  go  forward,  hearings 
and  formal  action  could  be  taken.  Should 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  disap- 
prove the  proposal,  then,  of  course,  as 
the  language  of  the  section  sets  forth, 
funds  would  not  be  available  for  award- 
ing the  contract  for  that  particular  proj- 
ect, and  GSA  could  not  award  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Finally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  chairman  would  yield 
further,  what  would  be  the  situation  if 
no  action  were  taken  within  the  60-day 
period? 

Mr.  STEED.  In  that  event,  the  GSA 
would  be  free  to  award  the  contract  If  it 
so  desired.  This  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  the  Public  Works  Committees  have 
approved  the  prospectus  for  the  project 
in  question. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  further  point  as  to  why  we 
feel  this  matter  iq  of  great  importance. 

The  funds  to  payVhe  rental  costs  on  all 
these  contracts  are  contained  in  this  bill. 
The  first  amount  of  $7  million  that  be- 
came due  imder  these  contracts  is  con- 
tained in  the  bUl  before  us. 

Now,  as  the  years  go  by,  this  amoimt 
will  grow,  and  unless  we  have  this  capa- 
bility, of  course,  we  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  House  a  detailed  ac- 
coimtlng  of  why  these  sizable  sums  are 
In  the  bill.  I  beUeve  this  will  take  good 
care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speal^er,  I  beUeve  that  we  have  a 
good  conference  report.  I  think  it  is  one 
that  is  prudent,  and  I  believe  that  it 
meets  the  legitimate  requirements  that 
have  been  presented  to  us. 

So  I,  in  all  good  conscience,  after  our 
consideration  and  after  a  lot  of  good, 
hard  work  this  year,  recommend  this 
conference  report  without  reservation. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to 
page  5  of  the  printed  conference  report, 
will  the  gentleman  address  himself 
briefly  to  the  "special  projects"  fimd  of 
$1  million  to  the  President  and  the  "spe- 
cial assistance"  fund  in  the  amoimt  of 
$675,000.  also  to  the  President? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  of 
these  items,  "special  projects,"  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  was  denied  by  the 
committee.  The  second  item,  "special  as- 
sistance," was  deleted  on  a  point  of  order 
when  the  bill  was  first  before  the  House 
because  it  was  based  on  Executive  order 
rather  than  on  legislation. 

Now,  the  "speciEd  assistance  to  the 
President"  amoimt  is  an  item  that  has 
been  in  the  bill  only  a  few  years.  It  pro- 
vides the  staff  for  the  Vice  President 
to  cover  that  part  of  his  functions  in  the 
Executive  OfiBce  downtown,  as  against 
his  work  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  has  seen  fit  in  re- 
cent years  to  assign  a  number  of  public 
duties  to  the  Vice  President,  such  as 
presiding  over  a  number  of  Commis- 
sions and  taking  part  in  a  lot  of  activi- 
ties, as  the  President  himself  previously 
did. 

They  find  that  he  has  need  for  some 
expert  help.  This  is  what  that  item  is 
for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  $675,000.  then.  Is  to 
be  used  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President? 
Is  it  an  expenditure  made  in  behalf  of  or 
in  support  of  the  ofBce  of  the  Vice 
President? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  stafifing  for  the  Vice 
President  very  much  as  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  an  allowance  for  their 
staff,  and  they  use  it  with  about  the  same 
freedom  as  we  do  with  our  staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  there  been  no  previ- 
ous staff  for  the  Vice  President? 

Mr.  STEED.  Only  what  the  Senate  pro- 
vides to  him  as  their  presiding  ofiBcer, 
and  that  Is  a  very  small  staff.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  all  of  it,  but  when  the  Jobs 
were  assigned  to  the  Vice  President  down 
in  the  Executive  Office  that  Is  what  he 
had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  $675,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  that  is  ordinarily  pro- 
vided for  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  Now.  the 
special  projects  item  was  for  $1.5  mil- 
lion, and  I  have  been  on  the  committee 
for  18  years  and  it  has  been  there  ever 
since  I  have  been  there.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  used  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  under  long  practice  it  came  to 
be  more  of  a  matter  that  the  White 
House  staff  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  have  charge  of.  There 
are  two  items.  There  is  this  one  and  the 
emergency  fund  that  are  sometimes 
confused.  The  emergency  fund  is  $1  mil- 
lion and  It  is  also  in  the  same  category. 
However    it   was    not    challenged.    The 


emergency  fvmd  can  be  used  only  on  the 
personal  signature  of  the  President 
himself.  The  special  projects  fund  could 
be  used  by  his  delegating  the  right  to  use 
it  either  to  the  staff  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  about 
this  item,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
it  here,  but  because  of  these  difficulties 
and  since  it  was  or  could  have  been 
knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order,  we  de- 
cided to  eliminate  it.  It  was  restored  by 
the  Senate  but  eliminated  in  conference. 
So  that  item  is  not  now  before  us. 

There  may  need  to  be  some  adjust- 
ments either  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  funds  or  with  the 
White  House  staff  fiands  to  cover  any 
items  in  here  that  need  to  be  retained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me  further,  since  this  confer- 
ence report  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
budget  request,  may  we  anticipate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
back  in  a  supplemental  bill  at  a  later 
date  aslting  for  additional  funds,  or  may 
we  have  the  assurance  that  additional 
money  will  not  be  requested? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, outside  of  some  money  that  I  would 
strongly  urge  to  help  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau in  the  event  they  may  make  a  sup- 
plemental request — and  that  would  be 
a  matter  of  a  very  few  million  dollars — 
there  Is  another  item  of  $82  million  that 
may  have  to  be  considered.  We  do  not 
know  yet  whether  that  will  be  in  a  sup- 
plemental or  not.  So  there  may  be  some 
adjustments  made,  but  that  is  the  only 
place  I  know  of  now  where  there  may  be 
any  sizable  Impact  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
to  the  Hoiise,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, that  there  will  be  no  request  for 
supplemental  funds  except  with  respect 
to  expansion  of  the  Customs  program? 

Mr.  STEED.  And  then  there  is  this  $82 
million  or  less — and  that  would  be  an 
outside  figure — for  the  General  Service 
Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  cannot  control  the 
necessity  for  funds  for  pay  Increases. 

Mr.  STEED.  No,  that  is  correct.  That 
will  come  imder  a  separate  budget  request 
to  the  House,  and  it  Is  more  or  less  In  a 
lump  sum.  Pimds  for  the  pay  increases 
are  not  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  regret  the  committee  has  come  back 
with  a  bill  which  clearly  violates  the 
Rules  of  the  House  in  a  number  of  In- 
stances with  regard  to  amendments 
numbers  12, 14,  and  15. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ivllchigan.  There  Is  no  vio- 
lation of  any  Rules  of  the  House  con- 
tained In  this  conference  report.  Every- 
thing here  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House.  Since  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  is  an  expert  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure  I  will  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  been  very  care- 
ful to  make  sure  we  have  obeyed  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  these  amendments  had 
been  introduced  ab  initio  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  they  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  just  as  they 
would  have  been  with  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  which  was  sustained  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  The  points 
of  order  were  sustained.  These  Items 
were  put  back  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate, 
and  imder  the  rules,  if  the  conferees 
agree,  then  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
they  may  legally  be  brought  back  with 
the  conference  report,  and  reported  to 
the  House  as  items  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. They  will  be  acted  upon  imder  the 
rules  Individually  and  separately,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  his  will  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  get  enough  support  on  them. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  wondering  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  so  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  objections 
when  they  are  presented? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  I  would  be  the 
last  man  on  earth  to  deny  any  man  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  objections. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  would  want  to  ob- 
ject to  some  of  these  items,  but  that  is 
the  privilege  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
that  right  away. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  referrhig,  for  ex- 
ample, to  amendment  No.  14  which 
reads: 

Amendment  No.  14:  Rep>orted  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  f>art  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senat« 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to  pay 
Individuals  at  such  per  diem  rates  as  he  may 
specify  and  for  other  personal  services  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulat- 
ing the  emplo3rment  and  compensation  of 
persons  In  the  government  service. 

And  then  amendment  No.  15,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  for  official  entertain- 
ment expenses  of  the  President,  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  solely  on   hla  certificate. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  Is  correct.  And  I 
would  tell  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  would  support  the  action  of 
the  conferees  with  respect  to  these 
amendments  because  these  are  items 
that  are  of  importance,  and  very  neces- 
sary that  we  grant  them. 
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Agency 


Appropriations, 

meal  year 

1973 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

estimate 

(amended) 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference  Appropriations, 
actiori  1973 


1974 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Office  ot  the  Secretary $16,500,000 

Federal  Law  tntorcement  Training  Center: 

Salaries  and  expenses 1, 900, 000 

Construction 


$18,185,000       $17,600, 


00(J^ 


$18,185,000        $17,892,000       +1,392,000 


-$293,000 


+$292,000  -$293,000 


2,200.000  2,200.000  2,200,000  2,200,000  +300,000 

6,000.000  -6,000,000 


Total,     Federal     Law    Entorc«ment 
Training  Center 


1,900.000 


8,200,000 


2, 200, 000 


2,200,000 


2,200,000 


+300,000        -6.000,000 


Bureau  of  Accounts  «  ■»!  nnn 

Salaries  and  expenses "•sU'222 

Government  losses  In  shipments 300, 000 


71,100,000 
800,000 


70,000,000 
800,000 


70,000,000 
800,000 


70.000,000 
800,000 


+6.659,000        -1,100,000 
+500,000 


ToUl,  Bureau  of  Accounts 63,641,000         71,900,000         70,800,000         70,800,000         70.800,000       +7,159,000        -1,100,000 


tt,,™,,,  nf  Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  74,427.000         73,000,000         71,500.000         73,000.000         72,250,000  -2.177,000           -750.000 

iJ™tuoISmi^  .:.....??!:::  213; 700:000    222:200:000    222,200,000    221,200.000    221,200,000  +7.M0.000    -1,000,000 

t:z  0!  tW7  "'  ''."h?.::::::::::    2?:§SS:S§S  --i^^m 23.-756,-o6o 23,-o66.-66fl ^w^m  -'■-■- 

Bureau  of  the  pubik  Dibt:.::::..:.:.^...  71:900,000     79,400,000     77,000,000 


+750,000 
-1,000,000 


23,000.000 
77,000,000 


77,000,000 


-1,625,000       -1,125,000 
+5,100,000        -2,400,000 


-375,000 


-750,000 
*+375.'6o6' 


34, 687, 000         34. 687, 000         34,  687,  000 


+187,000 


Internal  Revenue  Service:  «  cnn  nnn 

Salaries  and  expenses 34,500,000 

Acwunts,  collection,  and  taxpayw»«y-  531,683.000       531,683,000       530.000.000       531,683,000      +14,083.000 ^.^ .-aa;;-aaa-      +».M3-«» 

*^* """  597;i27:000  622,430,000       622,430,000       620,430,000       620,430,000     +23,303,000       -2,000,000       -2,000.000 


34,687,000 
531,683,000 


Compliance 

ToUl,  Internal  Revenue  Service 1.149,227,000    1,188,800,000    1,188,800,000    1,185,117,000    1,186,800,000     +37,573,000       -2,000.000       -2,000,000       +1,683,000 


(VKr.  nf  the  Treasurer  13  100.000         12,700,000         12,400,000         12,400.000         12.400,000  -700,000 

Ss^retsS. !::::::::::::::::::"    64:700:000     64:000:000     63:500,000    63,500,000    63,500.000    -1,200,000 


-300,000 
-500,000 


^?ewbXet{Sli2nS*£fS)-  1.697.095,000    1,762.885,000    1.749,750,000    1,746.402.000    1.747,417,000      +50,322,000      -15.458.000        -2,333,000 


+1,015.000 


TITLE  II.-U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 1.410.000,000     1,373,096,000    1,373,000.000    1,373,000,000    1,373,000,000      -37.000,000  -96.000 


TITLE  III.— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Compensation  of  the  President 

Ceuncil  of  Economic  Advisers 

Cwncil  on  International  Economic  Policy 

Otester  Relief 

Domestic  Council 

Eoinomic  stabilization  activities 

Emergency  Fund  tor  the  President. 

EMcirtiva  residence 

Expenses  of  management  improvement 

National  Commission  on  Productivity 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations.. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 

Special  Action  Oflice  tor  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention : 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Pharmacologica)  research 

Special  fund  for  drug  abuse 


250, 

1.369, 

1,000, 

592,  500, 

1,800, 

30,400. 

1,000, 

1,372, 

700. 


000 
000 
000 

qpo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


2,762, 

9, 875, 

322, 

19.600, 

3.000. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1, 
1, 
400, 
1, 
62, 
1, 
1, 

5, 
2. 


250,000  250,000  250,000  250,000 

376,000           1.376,000           1.376,000           1,376,000  +7,000 

400  OOO        -1,000,000 


000,000 
168,000 
654,000 
000,000 
370,000 
350,000 


100,000,000 

1, 100, 000 

60,000,000 

1,000.000 

1,370,000 

350.000 


400,000,000 

1,100,000 

55, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

1,370,000 

350.000 


400,000,000 

1,100,000 

55, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

1.370. 000 

350.000 


-1,400,000 


-192,500,000 +300.000,000 

-700,000  -68,000 

+24,600,000       -7.654,000       -5.000.000 


-2,000 
-350,000 


000:000  -5,000,000 

802,000  2.802,000  2.802,000  2,802,000  -MO.OOO 


19, 
3, 


600,000 
270,000 


16, 000, 000 
2, 070, 000 


19, 100, 000 
1,500,000 


18,500,000 
2,070,000 


-9,875,000 
-322,000 

-1,100,000 
-930,000 


-1,100,000 
-1,200,000 


+2,500,000 


-600,000 
+570.000 


6  856,000         25,199,000  5,000.000  5,000,000  5,000,000        -1,856,000      -20,199,000  

20  000,000       20,000,000         20,000,000         20,000,000 +20,000,000...  ywkk-'riJr 

25  000  000         40,000,000         21,500,000         30,000,000         26,000,000       +1,000,000      -14,000,000       +4,500,000       -4,000,000 


Total,  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention 


51,856,000         65,199.000         46,500,000         55,000,000         51.000,000  -856.000      -14,199,000        +4,500,000        -4,000,000 


Special  assistance  to  the  President. 

Special  projects 

White  House  Office 


773.000 
1,500.000 
9.767,000 


675.000 
1,500,000 
9,110,000 


9,110,000 


675.000  675,000  -98,000 +675,000 :-i^-  — - 

1000  000  ---      -1.500,000       -1,500,000 -1,000,000 

9,110,000  9,110,000  -657,000  


Total,  title  III,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President 


729,846,000        576,724,000        241,928,000        549,533,000        544,603,000     -185,243,000      -32,121,000    +302,675.000        -5.030,000 


TITLE  IV.— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Admin«tr.tive  Conference  of  the  United              ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

%'Sn?"'"''"*'''' ""'"'•''''''•''''"""*''              806  000  901,000  850,000  1,036,000  1,036,000  +230,000 

AS(^mmitte«oVFedeVai>'ay:::::::: ■--  130,000  130,000  130,000  130,000  +130,000 

*^''"'s^.'l«l«  and'MMniw                                         65  974  000  65,774.000  65,774,000  65.774.000  65,774.000  -200.000 

lylrli^fer        "^           i:::::::""       oloOOiOOO)  {14:000:000)  (KOOCOOO)  (U.OQCOOO)  (14,000,000)  (+2.000,000) 

Annuities  under  special  arts 1,079,000  -1,079.000 

^"Z'^^e^V.rb^U^..""''.'**"^:.   137,608,000  125,114,000  125.114,000  125,114,000  125,114,000  -12.4H000 

''K'ht'l'Fun''"''" '''''''''"•"*•"'.   737,470,000  589,905,000  589,905,000  589,905,000  589,905,000  -147,565.000 

Federal  Labor  RelafiomCourtcri 714  000  726,000  720.000  720,000  720,000  +6.99S 

^ter^ve^ment^pg^onS^^                     15.000:000  10,000:000  10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000.000  -5.000,000 

Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 957,845,000  791,519,000  791,513,000  791,513,000  791,513,000  -166,332.000 


-100,000 

+135,000  +186,000 

''-i',v]o' "'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'". 
-6.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Agency 


Appropriations, 

facal  year 

1973 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

estimate 

(amended) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference  Appropriations, 
action  1973 


1974 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries _  . 

Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped 


$100.000 -$100,000 

200.000  $240,000  $200,000  $240,000  $240,000  +40.000 


+$40,000 


General  Services  Administration: 
Public  Buildings  Service: 

Operating  expenses 442.  500.000 

Bytransfer..       .     

Repair  and  improvement  of  public 
buildings 88,045,000 

Construction,  public  buildings  proj- 
ects...   203.312.000 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings 
projects 

Payments,    public   buildings    pur- 
chase contracts 

Expenses.  U.S.  Court  facilities 

Total.  Public  Buildings  Service... 
Federal  Supply  Service 


25,031,000 

2,  450.  000 
5.  344, 000 


1480.582.000     1390.582,000  '380.582.000       480,582.000      +38,082,000 +90  000  000 +$100  OOO  000 

- -  (100.000.000) ...(..  )( K-IOO!  000^000) 

•{82.000, 000)  •(82.000.000)    '(82,000,000)     -88.045.000    -$82.000.000 

•2.572.000  '0(2.572,000)      "2.572.000    -200.740,000       +2,572.000  +2.572.000 

500.000  500,000  500.000      -24.531.000        -1.500.000 


<  82, 000, 000 

•  (2,572,000) 

2.000,000 


7.300,000            7.300.000            7.300.000            7.300.000        +4.850.000  '*' 

7.512,000  7,512.000  7,000.000  7,000.000        +1.656.000      "     -512.000  -512.0061"!;!;" 


766.682.000        579,394.000       408.466.000        395  382.000       497.954.000    -268.728.000      -81.440.000      +89.488.000    +102,572.000 


93,630,000         98.753.000         95.000.000         97.000.000         96.000.000       +2,370,000       -2.753.000       +1.000.000       -1.000.000 


National  Archives  and  Records  Service: 

Operating  expenses 

Records  declassification 


31.585.000 
860.000 


33. 230. 000 
1.000.000 


33.000.000 
1.  OOO,  000 


33.  230. 000 
1.000.000 


33.  230.  000 
1.000.000 


+1.645.000 
+  140.000 


+230.000 


Total.  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service... 

Automated   Data   and   Telecommunications 

Service 

Property  Management  and  Disposal  Service.. 

Office  of  the  Administrator: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Indian  tribal  claims 

Allowances  and  office  staff  for  former 
Presidents 

Expenses.  Presidential  transition 

Emergency  Prepared ness , 

Defense  mobilization  functions  of  Fed- 
eral Agencies 

Administrative  Operations  Fund  (limita- 


32.445.000         34.230.000         34.000,000         34.230.000         34.230.000       +1.785.000 


+230.000 


7. 514. 000 
43. 962. 000 


6.688.000 
33. 837. 000 


6.600.000 
33.  000.  000 


6.600.000 
33.000.000 


6. 600. 000 
33.000.000 


-914.000 
-10.962,000 


-88.000 

-837.000 


1.480.000 
1.264,000 

408.000 
900.000 


2.900.000 
2, 280. 000 

236.000 

'4!846!666' 

3.  370. 000 


2.  75J.  000 

2.  200. 000 

60.000 
"4!846.'666" 

3,  370,  000 


2.  750. 000 
2.  200,  000 

60,000 

4,'846.'6o6' 

3.000,000 


2.  750, 000 
2,  200.  OOO 

60.000 

'4!846!666" 

3.000.000 


+1,270,000 
+936.000 

-348.000 

-900,000 

+4,  846, 000 

+3. 000. 000 


-150,000 
-80.000 

-176.000 


-370,  000 


-370,000 


tion  on  administrative  expenses) (37.100.000)      (44,703.000)      (40.000.000)      (44,703,000)      (42.350.000)    (+5.250.000)    (-2.353.000)    (+2,350,000)    (-2,353,000) 

4,052.000  13.632.000         13, 226, 000         12.856.000         12,856.000        +8.804.000  -776.000 


Total.  Office  of  Administrator. 


Total.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion       948.285.000 


-370. 000 


766.534.000        590.292.000        579,068.000       680,640,000    -267.645.000      -85.894.000      +90.348,000    +101.572.000 


U.S.  Tax  Court: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 
Construction 


4.  307. 000 
1.916,000 


5,760.000 


5.760,000 


5,480.000 


5,760,000 


+1,453.000 
-1.916.000 


+280.000 


Total  U.S.  Tax  Court. 


6,223.000 


5.  760. 000 


5,760,000 


5.480.000 


5.  760, 000 


-463.000 


+280.000 


Department  of  Defense: 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Research,  shelter  survey,  and  mark- 
ing  


60,  335, 000 
23.  200. 000 


64, 100. 000 
24, 400, 000 


63,500.000         50.000.000         60.000.000  -335.000        -4,100.000        -3.500.000      +10.000.000 

24,000,000  20.000.000  22,000.000        -1.200.000        -2.400,000        -2.000,000        +2.000.000 


Total.  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency 


83.535,000         88.500,000         87.500.000         70.000.000         82.000,000       -1,535.000       -6,500.000       -5.500,000      +12.000.000 


Department    of 
Welfare: 


Health.     Education     and 


Health    Services    and    Mental    Health 
Administration: 

Emergency  Health 

Commission    on    the    Review    of 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 


3.081.000 


6.000.000  3,000,000  6.000.000  6.000.000       +2,919.000 +3,000,000 

356,000 200. 000  250. 000  250.000  +250,000  -106,000  +50,000 


Total,  title  IV.  independent 
agencies,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tlonal)  authority 2.000.525.000    1.660.640.000    1.480,045,000    1.454.317.000    1,568.169.000    -432.356.000 

Grand  total,  titles  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV,  new  budget  (obllgational) 


-92.471.000      +88.124.000    +113,852,000 


authority. 


..5.837.466.000    5,373,345,000    4.844.723.000    5.123.352.000    5.233.189,000    -604,277.000    -140.156.000    +388,466,000    +109,837,000 


>  January  budget  proposed  {390.582.000  by  direct  appropriation  and  an  additional  SlOO.l  18.000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  construction,  PBS.  1973.  or  a  total  of  J490.700.000.  House  Document 
93-161,  dated  Oct.  2,  1973.  proposes  amendment  which  provides  for  direct  financing  in  amount  of 
$480,582,000.  and  no  transfer  of  unobligated  funds. 

>  Disallowed  transfer  of  $100,118,000.  as  requested. 

•  $380,582,000  by  direct  appropriation  and  in  addition  $100,000,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  construction.  1973, 

'  January  budget  proposed  that  $97,937,000  be  derived  by  transfer  from  construction,  PBS,  1973. 
House  Document  93-161,  Oct  2.  1973,  proposes  a  budget  amendment  which  provides  for  direct 
financing  in  amount  of  $82,000,000. 


•Disallowed  transfer  of  $97,937,000  from  construction,  PBS.  1973  and  in  lieu  thereof  permitted 
$82,000,000  be  transferred  from  operating  expenses.  PBS.  1974. 

•  $82,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  construction.  PBS,  1973. 

'  To  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation.  Public  Buildings  Service,  operating  expenses 
1974.  in  lieu  of  feappropriation  from  construction.  1973. 

•  To  be  derived  by  reappropriation  from  construction,  1973. 

•  By  direct  appropriation. 

'•  From  unobligated  balance  in  the  construction,  PBS,  1973  account 
u  By  direct  appropriation. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  CJhair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
gentleman  has  only  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from   New   York    (Mr. 

ROBISON)  . 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  about 
the  rules  of  the  Houuse. 


I  was  imder  the  impression  that  when 
the  Senate  and  House  had  both  acted 
individually  that  the  Rgure  that  came 
out  of  the  conference  had  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  flgiu-e,  or  cer- 
tainly not  larger  than  either  figure.  On 
page  10  I  note  that  this  conference  re- 
port is  more  than  both  the  HoLise  and 
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the  Senate  version.  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  technicsJ  situation 
with  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
and.  secondly,  what  Is  the  reason  for 

this? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that 
the  amended  budgets  came  to  the  other 
body  after  we  had  finished,  and  this 
changed  the  budget  figures. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  It  technically  pos- 
sible to  have  a  conference  report  which 
Is  larger  than  either  version  of  the 
House  or  Senate?  I  thought  it  was  not 
technically  possible. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  allow  me 
to  restate  the  situation  I  would  be  glad 

to.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
apppreclate  that,  since  I  was  not  here  on 
thft  floor  at  the  start  of  thLs  discussion. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  What 
happened  here  is,  after  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  passed  their  separate  ver- 
sions of  this  imrtlcular  appropriation 
bill,  that  budget  amendments  came  up 
relative  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration items,  and  the  budget  amend- 
ments supported  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
strongly  held  to  by  him  in  the  House 
veirsion  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  summary  of  what  occurred: 

The  conference  agreement  total  of 
$5,233,189,000  In  new  budget— obllgation- 
al—authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  $388,- 
468,000  over  the  total  in  the  House  bill 
of  $4,844,723,000.  This  Increase  is  ex- 
plained as  follows : 

First,  plus  $300,000,000  for  disaster 
relief  which  was  in  accordance  with  a 
budget  amendment  (S.  Doc.  93-36),  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  after  passage  of 
the  House  bill  on  August  1,  1973. 

Next,  plus  $90,000,000  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  public  buildings 
service,  operating  expenses.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  a  budget  amendment 
(H.  Doc.  93-161)  submitted  after  pas- 
sage of  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
conference  agreed  to  the  total  amount 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  this  appropriation. 
$480,582,000.  The  Senate  bill  originally 
provided  $380,582,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority and  $100,000,000  by  transfer  from 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation,  "Con- 
struction, public  buildings  projects."  The 
conference.  In  effect,  adopted  the  amoimt 
of  new  budget  authority  in  the  House  bill 
of  $390,582,000  plus  $90,000,000  in  the 
budget  amendment  and  reverted  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  $100,000,000  to  the 
Treasury. 

Finally,  minus  $1,534,000  which  is  the 
net  result  of  conference  changes  in  vari- 
ous other  appropriations  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  agreement  thus  rep- 
resents a  net  increase  of  $88,466,000 
in  new  budget — obllgational — authority 
which  was  not  Included  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thought  It  was  Im- 
possible to  have  a  figure  which  was  high- 
er than  both  the  House  and  Senate  set, 
and  the  gentleman  is  telling  me  it  is  pos- 
siWe? 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Maybe  I  can  help. 

It  is  technically  possible,  under  the 
rules,  for  the  final  figure,  in  total,  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  allowed  by  either 
House — in  unusual  circumstances — when 
the  impact  of  all  amendments  are  con- 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the  confer- 
ence report  recommended  deletion  of  the 
language  proposed  by  the  other  body  in 
amendment  No.  13? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  was  an  item  that  had 
a  lot  of  the  Members  unhappy  because 
some  felt — and  I  was  one  of  them — that 
we  had  never  had  an  accurate  account- 
ing of  what  was  done  with  the  money. 
Some  Members  felt  that  in  prior  years, 
under  other  Presidents,  we  did  not  get 
proper  accounting.  So  in  light  of  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  we  thought  that  it  was  a 
sensitive  subject.  We  thought  that  it 
would  solve  a  lot  of  problems  by  Just 
eliminating  it. 

I  just  do  not  like  to  have  an  item  in  a 
bill  that  I  am  in  charge  ot  where  we  ap- 
propriate money  and  then  cannot  find  out 
what  happened  to  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  that  is  so,  may  I  ask 
with  respect  to  amendment  No.  15  why 
we  did  not  follow  the  same  thought  in 
that  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  STEED.  This  whole  Item,  two 
amendments  In  this  one  Item,  involve  the 
personal  private  staff  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  view  this  very  much 
as  I  do  my  own  staff,  or  as  the  gentle- 
woman does  hers.  To  me  this  is  where 
the  rule  of  comity  applies  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government,  where  we  have  the  sharpest 
focal  application.  This  is  a  matter  where 
the  President,  In  effect,  said,  "I  need 
these  things  to  do  my  job",  and  we  agreed 
to  them. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  feel  there  Is  any  reason 
to  provide  for  an  accounting  of  some  of 
these  funds,  in  view  of  many  of  the  re- 
cent events  which  indicate  some  abuse? 

Mr.  STEED.  In  all  of  them  except  this 
particular  one,  except  his  own  staff.  I 
think  that  this  is  the  proper  attitude 
that  the  House  should  have  on  it.  We 
have  always  given  that  authority  to  every 
President.  It  involves  a  total  of  $9  million. 
We  have  been  very  scrupiUous  in  check- 
ing everything  else  except  this  one,  and 
since  It  is  his  own  personal  staff,  we  have 
always  granted  him  the  comity  of  accept- 
ing his  statement  as  to  what^jieneeds 
to  nin  his  office.  > 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
we  can  tell  under  this  provision  how 
much  can  be  paid  In  per  diem  or  wages 
to  any  one  individual? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  will  tell  you  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  to  how  much  and  what 


they  did,  but  it  is  just  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  wishes  as  to  how  he  does  It. 
There  is  a  ceiling  of  510  people.  That 
is  the  most  he  can  have  on  his  staff.  He 
pays  wage  rates  like  the  gentlewoman 
does  to  her  staff. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Would  the  chairman  say 
he  could  pay  any  one  individual  $100,000 
under  this  provision? 

Mr.  STEED.  No,  no.  He  has  the  same 
ceiling  the  gentlewoman  and  I  have,  but 
he  may  have  three  people  at  a  high  sal- 
ary and  several  at  a  lower  salary,  or  he 
may  have  all  at  the  middle  salary.  It  Is 
the  same  as  the  gentlewoman's. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
other  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  Is, 
in  your  previous  discussion  about  the 
amendment  No.  12  on  the  special  assist- 
ance to  the  President,  I  did  not  get  the 
answer  and  I  do  not  know  why  the  Vice 
President  should  have  more  of  a  staff 
than  is  provided  him  for  his  duties  as 
President  of  the  Senate.  Why  should  he 
receive  additional  moneys? 

Mr.  STEED.  Because  he  has  additional 
work  to  do  and  needs  the  staff  to  help 
him  do  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  Is  what  I  am  not 
clear  about 

The  fimction  of  the  Vice  President  un- 
der our  present  constitutional  framework 
of  Goveriunent  is  pretty  limited.  I  won- 
der why  we  should,  therefore,  give  him 
the  additional  funds  in  view  of  his  lim- 
ited function. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  thought  they  made  a 
good  case  for  it.  We  have  quite  a  bit  of 
material  in  here  as  to  why  he  has  this 
extra  help  and  what  he  does  with  It 
and  what  his  additional  duties  are.  The 
Vice  Presidents  have  been  assigned  more 
and  more  duties  by  recent  Presidents  and 
now  the  current  President  has  sissigned 
the  Vice  President  more  work  to  help 
the  President  carry  out  his  duties. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  on  H.R. 
9590,  the  committed  called  for  a  study 
to  determine  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  adequate 
ports  of  entry  facilities.  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  study  will  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  bring  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  the  seriously  under- 
staffed situations  at  a  number  of  U.S. 
ports  of  entry.  One  such  understaffed 
facility  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district  at  Palm  Beach  International 
Airport,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas 
in  the  country.  This  personnel  shortage 
has  become  so  bad  that  all  supplemental 
charter  operations  arriving  at  Palm 
Beach  International  are  required  to  wait 
until  after  5  p.m.  to  clear  customs.  To 
date  this  means  at  least  86  flights  will  be 
so  affected  and  an  uncounted  additional 
number  will  simply  attempt  to  find  an- 
other port  of  entry  substantially  farther 
away  and  then  continue  their  flight  to 
West  Palm  Beach,  at  substantial  addi- 
tional cost  and  fuel  consumption. 

The  Customs  Bureau  has  been  required 
to  transfer  735  positions  to  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  and 
it  is  my  feeling  that  this  action  may  have 
adversely  affected  their  ability  to  dis- 
charge their  statutory  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  adequate 
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ports  of  entry  facilities.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  expect  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  appropriations  to  bring  customs 
operations  back  up  to  an  acceptable  level 
and  correct  an  unreasonable  condition. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  several  provisions  In 
this  conference  report  concerning  appro- 
priations for  the  White  House.  Many  of 
these  provisions  were  not  in  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  previously  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  expenditures  by  President  Nixon 
of  taxpayers'  funds  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $10  million  on  his  three 
"White  Houses "  and  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  "Watergate  plumb- 
ers" have  caused  a  national  scandal. 
These  abuses  should  have  alerted  us  to 
the  dangers  of  open-ended  and  unsuper- 
vised appropriations  for  the  White 
House. 

Instead  of  applying  the  stringent 
standards  of  review  to  White  House 
budget  requests — in  order  to  assure  the 
public  that  the  President  will  not  abuse 
the  public  trust  confided  in  him — this 
conference  report  would  in  essence  con- 
tinue the  same  old  pattern. 

Therefore,  I  have  voted  in  opposition 
to  allowing  official  entertainment  ex- 
penses of  the  President  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate.  Ordinarily, 
we  would  not  need  to  supervise  such  ex- 
penditures by  a  President  because  we 
assume  that  he  will  use  tax  dollars  for 
necessary  public  functions.  President 
Nixon,  by  liis  past  actions,  has  given  us 
no  confidence  in  that  regard.  Therefore, 
we  should  not  allow  an  expense  accoimt 
budget  for  "entertairmient  expenses" 
merely  on  his  say-so.  For  similar  rea- 
sons I  voted  in  opposition  to  another 
amendment  allowing  the  President  to 
exceed  limits  set  for  other  agencies  in 
the  hiring  of  special  consultants. 

Unfortunately,  we  In  the  House 
throiigh  parliamentary  maneuvering 
were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
down  the  other  amendments — Nos.  12 
and  13 — granting  the  White  House  un- 
supervised expense  accoimts.  I  would 
have  voted  against  those  amendments 
if  we  had  been  given  the  opportimity  to 
dose. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  conference 
report  fails  to  recognize  the  public  de- 
mands that  the  White  House  be  held  to 
standards  of  strict  honesty  and  be  pre- 
vented from  wasting  tax  dollars. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed 
to  Senate  amendments  12,  14,  and  15 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9590 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
OCQce  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  appropriations.  All 
of  these  amendments  grant  the  executive 
branch  considerable  siuns  with  virtually 
no  restrictions.  In  the  midst  of  an  end- 
less series  of  abuses  of  such  liberty  by 
the  Executive,  such  sunendments  serve 
only  to  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  even 
more. 

Amendment  No.  12  provides  the  Vice 
President  with  the  sum  of  $675,000  over 
and  above  his  own  salary  and  the  expense 
allocation  of  his  own  Senate  staff.  There 
is  really  no  Justification  for  such  a  fund 
at  all.  The  taxpayers  have  just  seen  how 
one  Vice  President  handles  his  affairs. 
Now  shall  their  representatives  hand  the 


new  Vice  President  an  unrestricted  fimd 
which  needs  no  accounting? 

In  amendment  No.  14  the  President  is 
authorized  to  pay  his  consultants  and 
staff  any  salary  he  can  afford  to  carry  on 
any  activity  he  desires.  He  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  report  to  the  Congress  or  the  tax- 
payer on  precisely  how  such  funds  are 
used.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  sizable  major- 
ity of  the  money  has  and  will  always  be 
spent  for  eminently  respectable  neces- 
sities. But  over  recent  years  and  in  a 
steadily  escalating  fashion  we  have 
witnesesd  the  results  of  such  latitude. 

The  excess  of  liberty  is  license.  We  have 
been  treated  to  what  happens  imder  the 
present  administration.  I  don't  want  to 
encourage  the  use  of  taxpayer's  money, 
for  example,  for  partisan  political  ends 
and  subsequent  legal  defense  activities 
that  may  result.  More  importantly  each 
president,  being  human  and  therefore 
fallible,  needs  support  for  his  or  her  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  could  have  added 
a  provision  to  this  appropriation  requir- 
ing quarterly  reports  with  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  expenditures.  Such  a  re- 
quirement would  be,  however,  only  one 
small  deterrent.  Until  the  day  comes 
when  we  can  have  executive  officers  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  we  will  need  far 
more  than  this  deterrent. 

Amendment  No.  15  shares  the  same 
weaknesses  as  do  the  others.  Whj  should 
the  taxpayer  support  $9  million  for  the 
President's  entertainment?  He  has  al- 
ready paid  enormous  sums  just  for  the 
Presidential  housing.  The  President  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  more  than 
ample  financial  resources  other  than  the 
taxpayer. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  tc  retium  to 
its  original  wisdom  expressed  in  the  floor 
action  of  August  1  wherein  we  ruled  the 
language  of  these  amendments  to  be  out 
of  order.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  these  three 
open-ended  amendments. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  H.R. 
9590  particularly  because  it  cuts  out  aU 
funds  for  special  projects. 

This  year  there  was  evidence  that  spe- 
cial projects  funds  had  been  used  for 
Watergate-related  activities  and  for  pur- 
poses which  lacked  a  credible  explana- 
tion. The  Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Government  re- 
ceived a  GAO  audit  report  which  indi- 
cated that  confessed  Watergate  burglar 
E.  Howard  Hunt  received  4  hours  com- 
pensation from  the  fund  as  a  consultant 
on  the  day  he  allegedly  broke  into  the 
office  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist. 
Also,  the  audit  shows  the  fund  was  used 
to  make  payments  to  the  President's 
makeup  man  and  a  former  football 
coach. 

The  House  voted  to  remove  all  funds 
for  special  projects  from  the  budget.  The 
Senate  voted  to  give  the  fimd  $1  mil- 
lion— a  cut  of  33  percent. 

In  the  conference  committee,  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  carefully  reviewed 
all  the  evidence  in  the  GAO  audit  and 
concluded  that  the  administration  had 
abused  the  Congress  trust.  There  was  no 
acceptable  explanation  for  the  admin- 
istrations' action  and  the  appropriate 
remedy  was  to  cut  off  these  funds  com- 
pletely. 

In  the  past,  this  item  has  received  an 
almost  automatic  appropriation  of  $1.5 


million.  We  were  told  that  the  fimd  was 
to  provide  the  President  with  money  that 
would  be  used  to  accomplish  activities 
that  benefited  the  national  Interest.  The 
administration  stated  that  some  of  the 
money  from  this  item  had  been  utilized 
in  the  consumer  affairs  area  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  to  study  this  coun- 
try's energy  policy. 

Despite  the  laudable  action  taken  with 
respect  to  »eci£il  projects.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  Iver  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  oonferees  appropriated  for 
OMB.  The  tassage  of  the  report  will 
mean  an  appropriation  of  $18.5  million 
for  OMB  which  is  $2.5  million  more  than 
the  House  originally  agreed  to  and  only 
$600,000  less  than  the  Senate  appro- 
priated. 

During  the  course  of  hearlr^gs  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Treasury. 
Post  Office,  and  General  Government! 
OMB  was  asked  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  special  proj- 
ects fimds,  funds  for  personnel  Involved 
in  the  "plumbers"  or  special  investiga- 
tive unit  and  about  compensation  paid 
to  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  and  Dean 
after  they  resigned  or  were  fired.  OMB's 
answers  were  either  evasive  or  lacked 
veracity  when  compared  with  docimien- 
tary  evidence  that  the  committee  later 
obtained  from  Independent  sources. 

It  is  disturbing  to  think  that  OMB  or 
any  other  Government  agency  is  under 
the  impression  that  it  can  evade  or  re- 
fuse to  answer  questions  pu*;  to  it  by 
a  congressional  subcommittee  acting 
within  its  accepted  jurisdiction.  This  is 
not  only  an  affront  to  the  entire  Con- 
gress but  also  to  the  people  we  represent. 
If  Congress  cannot  get  the  information 
it  needs  to  act,  then  we  are  a  long  way 
down  the  road  .to  a  secret  Government. 
The  actions  of  the  representatives  of 
OMB  are  typical  of  the  underhanded 
and  behind-the-back  dealings  that  have 
come  to  characterize  this  administra- 
tion's actions. 

Congress  may  not  be  able  to  force  this 
administration  to  answer  its  questions. 
But  the  framers  of  tl^.e  Constitutioui,  gave 
us  the  ultimate  weapon — the  power  of 
the  purse.  I  believe  Congress  should  have 
cut  the  OMB  budget  to  the  House- 
passed  version  figure  of  $16  million.  This 
would  have  shown  that  agency  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  their  contemptu- 
ous attitude.  Although  we  only  cut  their 
budget  to  $18.5  million,  I  trust  that  OMB 
understands  the  import  of  the  action 
and  realizes  that  we  will  again  be  re- 
viewing their  budget  in  a  few  short 
months. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  403,  nays  10, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Cam. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevtll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bradenaas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Cblsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUlnB.  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domtnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennla 
Dent 


(RoU  No,  628] 

TEAS— 403 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Duwnlng 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Elsch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
F^ey 

Proehllch 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Qettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orasao 
Gray 

Oreen,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa, 
Grlfflths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mm*. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hlnsbaw 
Hopan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtznxan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutcblnaon 
Ichord 
Jartnan 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landriun 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McColllster 

MoCkirmack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

MaUary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  CaUf. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MlUer 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

CaUf. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Parr  18 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QulUen 
Railsback 
RandaU 


Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  WjO. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal  ' 

Runnels 

Rupp)e 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Crane 
DingeU 


Bikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUIlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 

NATS— 10 

Gross  Rarick 

Harrington         Symms 
Landgrebe 
Owens 


Vanlk 

Veysey 

vigonto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WIdnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
WoUr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tates 
Yatron 

Toiing.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  lU. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Aspln 

BadiUo 

Biaggl 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.T. 

Culver 

Diggs 
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Evlns,  Tenn.       Reld 

Pulton 

Hanna 

McPall 

Mills.  Ark. 

MitcheU,  N.Y 

Passman 


Booney,  N.T. 

Bousselot 

Sandman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Beid  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pass- 
man. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carey  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Pulton  wltJi  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  McPaU  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMEKDMENTS   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  On  page  11. 
line  14.  Insert  the  following: 

Special   Assistance   to   tke   President 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Vice 
President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  specially  assigned 
functions.  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  services  as  authorized  by  6  UJ3.C. 
3  IDS,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rat© 
for  grade  OS-18,  compensation  for  one  posi- 
tion at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  level 
n  of  the  Executive  schedule,  and  other  per- 
sonal services  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  employment  and 


compensation  of  persons  in  the  Oovemment 
service,  $675,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MB.  STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  ITie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  £Ke  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  On  page  12, 
line  22,  insert  the  following:  ",  at  such  per 
diem  rates  for  individuals  as  the  President 
may  specify,  and  other  personal  services 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  reg- 
ulating the  employment  and  compensation 
of  persons  In  the  Government  service;". 

motion  offered  BT  MB.  STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  ts 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  253,  nays  153, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  5291 

TEAS— 253 

Addabbo 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson,  HI. 

Camp 

Delaney 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Carter 

Dellenback     -. 

Andrews. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Denholm 

N.  Dak. 

Cederberg 

Dennis 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Devlne 

Ashley 

(Thappell 

Dickinson 

Baker 

Clancy 

Dorn 

Beard 

Clark 

Downing 

Bell 

Clausen, 

Dulskl 

Bennett 

DonH. 

Duncan 

BevUl 

Clawson,  Del 

du  Pont 

Blackburn 

Cleveland 

Ec^wards,  Ala. 

Boland 

Cochran 

Erlenbom 

Bowen 

Cohen 

Esch 

Brasco 

CoUler 

Eshleman 

Bray 

Collins.  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Breckinridge 

Conable 

Evlns,  Teim. 

Brooks 

Conte 

Findley 

Broomfleld 

Corman 

Fish 

Brotzman 

Coughlln 

Plsher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cronm 

Flood 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniel,  Dan 

Flowers 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Flynt 

Burgener 

W.,  Jr. 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Danle:son 

Porsythe 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Frenzel 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Frey 

Butler 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gettys 
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Olbbons 

oilman 

ainn 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idalio 

Hansen,  Wasb. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

H6bert 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoI  lister 

McDade 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MalUlard 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Baiunan 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brown.  Calif 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Cotter  « 

Crane 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dell  urns 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Otngell 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Fascell 
Foley 


,111. 


Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

M&rtln,  Nebr. 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MlzcU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
ONelU 
Parris 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuLllen 
Rallsback 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Rotisb 
Roybal 

NAYS — 153 

Pord, 

wuiiam  D. 
Fountain 
Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Qrasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gunter 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Holizman 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCormack 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls.Oa. 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saras  In 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Yoting,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlcn 


Tbone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Veysey 


Vlgorlto 

Waidle 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 


Wolff 

wnght 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 

Zwach 


Mayne 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

Owens 

Pike 

PodeU 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
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Aspln 

BadUlo 

Blaggl 

BoUlng 

Buchanan 

Carey,  NY. 

CTilver 

Dlggs 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 


Pulton 
Hanna 
Jones,  N.C. 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McFall 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Passman 


Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rousaelot 
Sandman 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Whltten 
Young,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  BadUlo  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  McFaU  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Fraser 
against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

UntU  further  notice : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Frelinghujrsen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  On  page  13, 
line  2,  Insert  ",  and  official  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  President,  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate;". 

MOTIOK    OrFEBED    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stzxo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  302,  nays  107, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  630] 
TEAS — 30a 

Abdnor  Annunzlo  Bauzn&n 

Addabbo  Archer  Beard 

Anderson.  111.      Arends  BeU 

Andrews,  N.C.     Armstrong  Bevlll 

Andrews.  B&falls  Blester 

N.  Dak.  Baker  Blackburn 


Blatnlk 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clatisen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulaki 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Gcodllng 

Qrasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grover 

Oubser 

Oude 

Guyer 

Abzug 

Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Barrett 


Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McDade 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mmshall,  Ohio 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O-NeiU 

Parris 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 

NAYS — 107 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Calif. 


Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boae 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Ja^ 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whlteburtt 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WjTnan 

Yates 

Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 

Yovmg,  S.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Collins,  m. 
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Conlan 

Oonyers 

Davis.  8  C. 

DeDums 

Dent 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Drlnan 

Sckhardt 

Sdwarda,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Flowers 

Pord, 

William  D. 
fountain 
Praser 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Gonzalez 
Oreen.  Pa. 
onAtba 
Gross 
Gunter 
Hanley 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Holtzman 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jordan 


Adams 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Blaggl 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

CiUver 

Dlggs 

Pulton 


Karth 

Riegle 

Kastenmeier 

RoncaUo,  Wyo. 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Koch 

Roush 

Kyros 

Sarbanes 

Leggett 

Schroeder 

Lebman 

Selberllng 

Long.  Md. 

Shuster 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

McKay 

JameaV. 

Madden 

Stark 

Matsimaga 

Stokes 

Ma7,zoll 

Sullivan 

Meeds 

Symms 

Metcalfe 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mezvlnsky 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mink 

Thornton 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Tleman 

MlzeU 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Moaa 

Vlgorlto 

Nedzl 

Waidle 

NU 

Wilson, 

Obey 

Charles  H., 

Owens 

Calif. 

Pike 

Wilson. 

PodeU 

Charles,  Tex 

RandaU 

Wylle 

Rangel 

Young,  Ga. 

Rarlck 

Zablockl 

Reuss 

fOT  VOTING — 25 

Gray 

Passman 

Hanna 

Patman 

McEwen 

Reld 

McFall 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

MUls.  Ark. 

Rousselot 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Sandman 

Moorbead, 

Stratton 

Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

Nelsen 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  BadlUo  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  agalnat. 

Mr.  McPaU  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
against 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  MitcheU  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr    Buchanan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  13, 
iitm  ig,  strike  "»850,000"  and  Insert  "and 
the  proTlsiona  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1973  (Public  Law  93-100). 
$1,036,000." 

MOTION    OrrERED    BT     MB.    BTETD 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stkh)  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Insert  the  following :  "and  the  provisions 
of  Section  7(e)  of  the  Act  of  August  16,  1973 
(Public  Law  93-100) ,  $1,036,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  17,  line 
11,  strike  out  "after  approval  by  the  Houm 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
to  provide   such    fencing,   lighting,". 


MOnOK    OFFKRED    BT     MS.    8TKED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed,  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  the  Senate,  insert  the 
following:  ",  after  submission  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  17,  line 
21,  insert:  Provided  further.  That  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  furnished 
quarterly  with  a  detaUed  accounting  of  ex- 
pendittires  made  from  these  funds." 

MOTION    OrrEREO    BT    MB.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concxir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUovra:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  the  Senate,  insert  the 
following:  ":  Prot^ided  further.  That  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  fur- 
nished quarterly  with  a  detailed  accounting 
of  expenditures  made  from  these  funds  on 
private  or  other  property  not  In  Qovemment 
ownership  or  control  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  enable  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to 
perform  its  protective  functions  pursuant 
to  title  18,  VS.C.  3056". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  20,  line 
18,  insert  "to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  22,  line 
2,  Insert  ",  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION    orrERED    BT    MB.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ntimbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32 :  Page  23,  line  8, 
strike  out:  "That  none  of  the  fimds  avaUable 
under  this  heading  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
transfer  to  any  other  account  nor  for  the 
funding  of  any  activities  other  than  those 
speclflcally  authorized  under  this  heading" 
and  Insert: 

"That  during  the  current  flsced  year  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  authorized 


to  acquire  leasehold  interests  in  property,  for 
periods  not  in  excess  of  twenty  years,  for  the 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance  of  stra- 
tegic, critical,  and  other  materials  in  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpUes  pro- 
vided said  leasehold  interests  are  at  nominal 
cost  to  the  Oovernment". 

motion    offered    by    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stexd  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Insert  the  following: 

"That  none  of  the  funds  available  imder 
this  heading  shall  be  avaUable  for  transfer 
to  any  other  accoiint  nor  for  the  funding  of 
any  activities  other  than  those  specifically 
authorized  under  this  heading:  Provided 
further.  That  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  General  Services  Administration  la  au- 
thorized to  acquire  leasehold  interests  In 
property,  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twenty 
years,  for  the  storage,  security,  and  main- 
tenance of  strategic,  crlUcal,  and  other  mate- 
rials in  the  national  and  supplemental  stock- 
piles provided  said  leasehold  Interests  are  at 
nominal  cost  to  the  Government". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  23.  line  18. 
Insert  ":  Provided  further,  That  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  there  shaU  be  no  Umltation 
on  the  value  of  surplus  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which,  in  accordance  with  section  6 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  I.Iaterlals  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  VS.C.  98e),  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  reimbursement  to  the  national 
stockpile". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  23,  line  23, 
Insert  ":  Provided  further.  That  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  materials  in  the  inven- 
tory maintained  under  the  Defense  I»roduc- 
tion  Act  of  1950.  tis  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2061-2166),  and  excess  materials  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, the  disposition  of  which  is  authorized 
by  law,  shall  be  available,  without  relmbvirse- 
ment,  for  transfer  at  fair  market  value  to 
contractors  as  payment  for  expenses  ( includ- 
ing transportation  and  other  accessorial  ex- 
penses) of  acquisition  of  materials,  or  of  re- 
fining, processing,  or  otherwise  beneficiating 
materials,  or  of  rotating  materials,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b),  and 
of  processing  and  refining  materials  pursuant 
to  section  303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093 
(d))." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  On  page  27, 
line  21,  Insert: 

"Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation  made  available  to  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  such  appropriation,  but  no  such 
appropriation  shall  be  Increased  thereby 
more  than  2  per  centum:  Provided,  That 
■uch  transfers  shall  apply  only  to  operating 
expenses,  and  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  amount  of  $2,000,000." 

MOTION    OFFEREO    BY    MK.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stzzo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  conc\ir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  page  28,  line  5, 
Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (Including  expenses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  person)  Incurred 
In  connection  wrltb  the  transfer  of  title  of 
all  (or  any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
facility,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  person 
or  entity  for  aviation  use." 

motion    OTFTREO    BT    MB.    STEKD 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  5.  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  (Including  expenses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  person)  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  trsjisfer  of  title  of 
all  (or  any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
Facility,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  person 
or  entity  for  aviation  use  unless  and  until 
(A)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
has  transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  title  to  that 
portion  of  such  facility  as  has  been  requested 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration:  and  (B)  the  City  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  the  County  of  King  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington have  each  approved  a  plan  for  avia- 
tion use  of  a  portion  of  such  facility." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  page  28,  line 
17,  Insert  ":  Provided  further.  That  $1,000,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  equipment,  furni- 
ture, fiu'iilshlngs  and  accessories,  required 
for  the  new  Tax  Court  building  and.  when- 
ever determined  by  the  Court  to  be  necessary, 
without  compliance  with  section  3709  of  the 
Revised    Statutes,    as    amended    (41    U.S.C. 

8)." 

motion  orrxRED  bt  mb.  steed 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein 


with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  $1,- 
280,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  equipment,  fur- 
niture, furnishings  and  accessories,  required 
for  the  new  Tax  Court  building  and,  when- 
ever determined  by  the  Court  to  be  neces- 
sary, without  compliance  with  Section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
UJ8.C.  8) ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  page  29,  line  19, 
Insert  ",  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

motion    OITEBED    bt    MB.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44,  page  30,  line 
20,  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  $6,- 
000,000". 

MOTION    OrrXRXD    BY    MB.    STKED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steeo  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Itb  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the 
Senate,  Insert  the  following:  "$6,000,000,  of 
which  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
transfer  to  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  disposal  of  the  med- 
ical stockpile". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next   amendment  in  disaigreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  34,  line 
2,  strike  out  "Poland"  and  Insert  "Cuba, 
Poland," 

motion    OFTEBED    by     MB.  STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sentite  numbered  46  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  34.  line 
4,  Insert  "That  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  aflSdavlt  signed  by  any  such  person 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  his  status  have  been  complied  with:  Pro- 
vided further,". 

MOTION    OFFEREO    BY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  48:  page  34,  Une 
8,  Insert  "That  any  person  making  a  false 
affidavit  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$4,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both:  Provided  further,". 

MOTIOH  OFFBUCD  BT  MR.  STEEO 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerit  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49;  Page  34,  line  11, 
Insert  "That  the  above  penal  clavise  shall  be 
In  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for, 
any  other  provisions  of  existing  law:  Pro- 
vided further,". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  / 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  34.  lln»^ 
16,  Insert  "This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnee 
or  to  nationals  of  those  countries  allied  with 
the  XTnlted  States  In  the  current  defense 
effort,  or  to  temporary  employment  of 
translators,  or  to  temporary  employment  in 
the  field  service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days) 
as  a  result  of  emergencies." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    STEED 

Mr.   STEED.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  38,  after 
line  12,  Insert: 

"Sec.  610.  Pimds  made  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  to  the  'Buildings  manage- 
ment fund"  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)),  and  the 
'Postal  Service  fund"  (39  XJS.C.  2003),  shall 
t>e  available  for  employment  of  guards  for 
all  buildings  and  areas  owned  or  occupied 
by  the  United  States  or  the  Postal  Service 
and  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  or  the  Postal 
Service,  and  such  guards  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  such  property,  the  powers  of  spe- 
cial policemen  provided  by  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  June  1.  1948  (63  Stat.  281;  40 
U.S.C.  318),  but  shall  not  be  restricted  to 
certain  Federal  property  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  proviso  contained  In  said  sec- 
tion, and.  as  to  property  owned  or  occupied 
by  the  Postal  Service." 

motion    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.   STEED.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  tbereio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 


which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  insert  certain  statistical 
material  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  suinounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  re- 
solution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  request- 
ed: 

8.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
Thursday,  October  18,  1973,  to  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 23.  1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Hathaway  be  appointed  as  an  additional 
conferee  on  the  bill  (S.  14)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, health  care  resources,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Quality  Health  Care 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  607) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  and  for 
other  piuposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
M39)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams." 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  5 
with  an  amendment.  The  message  also 
announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  13  £ind  14. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 2408  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  386  entlUed  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain 
grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Brooke  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1435)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and 
City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  I^|U£e  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  t^^^'o  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  M^^B^leton,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Stevenson,  mt.  Tunney, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  7446)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration,  and  lor  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6691 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  rep>ort  on  the  bill 
(KH.  6691)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1973.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  appro- 
priations totaling  $605,189,933.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $55,144,993  over  the  House 
bill.  However,  this  amount  includes  $97,- 
744,553  for  Senate  items  not  considered 
by  the  House — $91,013,353  under  the 
Senate  heading  and  $6,731,200  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Conforming  to 
long  practice,  funds  exclusively  for  oper- 
ations and  activities  of  the  Senate — in- 
cluding three  items  jurisdictionally  un- 
der the  Architect  of  the  Capitol — are  left 
for  decision  and  insertion  by  that  body. 

The  conference  total  is  $71,961,026  be- 
low the  budget  estimates  due  to  the  dele- 
tion of  all  proposals  relating  to  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  which  I  will  discuss 
after  I  review  ."jome  of  the  other  Items 
considered  in  conference.  The  conference 
total  is  $5,502,082  below  1973  appropria- 
tions primarily  due  to  a  number  of  non- 
recurring construction  projects  in  last 
year's  bill.  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  un- 
der leave  to  extend,  when  I  revise  my 
remarks,  a  tabulation  summarizing  these 
figures  by  major  activities  in  the  bill. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1974  (H.R.  6691),  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


Afwicy  and  Itwn 
0) 


Conferenct  action  compared  with— 


New  budjet 

(obllKational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19731 

o 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligation*!) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1974 

(3) 


Newbudtet 

(oMigatioaal) 

authority 

recommended 
in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obtigational) 

authority 

recommended 
in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1973 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1974 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

<9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


Senate 179,228,425  $90,521,330 

House  ol  Representatives 146,925,020  145,313,850 

Joinlitems 26,151,320  43,588,929 

Office  of  technology  *s»«»ment 3,980,000  . 

Architect  oMhe  Capitol 102,584,500  87,921,700 

Botanic  Garden  811,300  875,000 

Library  of  Congress i.  79,104.450  83,929.150 

Government  Printing  Office ^..I.  76,172, OOt  115.671,000 

(leneral  Accounting  Office L.  98,065,000  103.850.000 

Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board 1,650,000  1,500,000 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority ■  610.692,015  677,150,959 


{144,  978,  850 
31,  626,  440 

"si,' 051,"  800" 

860,200 

81,  756,  650 

104,421.000 

103, 850.  ono 
1,500,000 


J91, 013,353  $91,013,353     -f$ll,  784.928            -(-$492,023      -r-$91, 013, 353 

145.021,350  145,021,350        -1,903,670              -292,500               -(-42,500 

36.143,499  36,054,480  4-9,903,160         -7,534,449         -f-4, 428, 040           -$89,019 

3,980,000  2,00C,00C  4-2,000,000    -1,980,000    -f2.000,0CC   -1, 980. 000 

63,348,400  30,048,400  -72,536,100   -57,873,300   -51,003,400   -33,300.000 

860,200  860,200     4-48,900      -14.800 

82,371,150  82,371,150  4-3,266,700    -1,558,000      4-614,500 

112.471,000  112,471,000  4-36,299,000    -3,200,000    4-8.050,000 

103,850,000  103,850,000  4-5,785,000 

1,500,000  1,500,000  -150.000 


550.044,940   640,558,952   605,189,933   -5.502,082   -71,961,026    4-S5,144,993   -35.369,019 
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Conftrtnc*  action  comptrtd  with— 

u^..  J    .         Budget  •»tj-                                                             Nswbudfst  Budnt  «ti-                                                      " 

Newbudgat      mates  of  n«w         New  budget        New  budget      (obligational)        New  budcet        mates  of  iww  Ham  huJjaii  n^  i.  .■ 

<"««  ""tts!  '""isss'  ""»»  »!»  <-"ffis'  ""-TS  «TS  «S 

^1^ ® ^!1 W (5) (6) m (8)  (9)                     (10, 

Consisting  ot—  '  ~ ■ . 

1.  Appropriations J809,970,015      t677.150,959      $549,418,940      1639.932.952      $604  563  933      -».  406.082    -172  587  026       J.1M  ill  om    «    «  ^ -.. 

Stl^aSS,-. '"^'f^U  <«"-^"-'«^  <*«•♦»«•'«>  ^"^'^^-^  ^^^>  (-^f«)(-'?l^;:S  ?;1!:lXa!:|i:§}l) 

2.  Reappropr.at.ons ^22.000 ::::::::::::::: 626.doo 626.666 m^w'      -kImo^ +«»:666"::::::;::::::::::::;::::-: 

'  Includes  amounts  In  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973  (PuUlc  Law  93-50). 

jomr  muB                           gals  relating  to  extension  and  restora-  this  thing.  I  think  It  Is  something  we  can 

A  number  of  adjustments  were  made     tlon  of  the  west  central  front  of  the  Cap-  weU  do  without,  considering  the  fl^ 

in  the  several  actlviUes  under  the  "Joint     Itol.  an  underground  House  Office  Build-  situation  of  the  country 

Items"  heading,  the  most  significant  be-     Ing,  and  the  development  of  a  compre-  However.  I  do  commend  the  committep 

Ing  an  increase  of  $4,394,000  for  official     henslve  plan  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  for  staying  with  the  House  flgurrof  i? 

mail  costs  and  is  necessary  In  order  to     As  Is  stated  In  the  joint  statement  ac-  million,  which  Is  a  cut  of  about  50  oercent 

reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the  fls-     companylng  the  conference  report:  In  what  the  other  body  sought  for  thk 

cal  year  1973  deficit  based  on  later  estl-        in  deleting  these  amendments  for  exten-  purpose.  To  that  extent,  I  can  commend 

mates   than   were   available   when   the     "ion.  restoration,  an  additional  House  Office  the  committee   but  this  Technoloev  A«; 

House  acted  on  the  bill  last  April.                   BxiUding  and  comprehensive  planning,  the  sessment  outfit  is  something  we  certalnlv 

omci  or  TscHNOLocY  ASSESSMENT           ^^f^nTt  vl**!'^  I^*^    '"^^    Consideration  do  not  need  and  on  which  we  should  not 

000  as  the  Initial  appropriatioi.  for  the      the  proposal   for  an   underground  buUdtog  J^'  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for     next  to  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Lack-  ^^^^  *°  *^^  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 

the  eight  or  so  remaining  months  In  the     'ng  this  the  House  conferees  were  In  no  poei-  shire,    the    ranking    minority    Member 

fiscal  year  Instead  of  $3,980,000  as  pro-     *^°  ^  consider  the  proposal.  Both  Hoxises  re-  <Mr.  Wyman)  . 

posed  by  the  Senate  for  the  entire  year.     ^^^^  *°  ^®*'®  ^^^  question  open.  Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

The  House  did  not  consider  the  budget         Mr.  GROSS.  Mr   Speaker   would  the  ^^^  *°  endorse  what  the  gentleman  from 

for  this  Office  at  the  request  of  the  Tech-     gentleman  yield  for  a  question  or  two'  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommlt- 

nology  Assessment  Board  as  they  had  not         Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas    Yes-   I  will  be  '  ^^  ^^^  concerning  the  conference 

had   time   to  devel(^   their  plans   last     glad   to   yield   to   the   gentleman   from  "^P*"^-  ^^'^  "la^e  one  or  two  observations 

spring  when  the  bill  was  considered  by     Iowa.  ^^  ^^  time  relative  to  the  west  front 

the  Conomlttee.                                                 Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  this  Of-  "^5^  observations  are  relatively  simple 

UBRABT  OF  CONGRESS                      fice  of  Technology  Assessment  it  is  ap-  ^      relatively  unchallengeable. 

An  increase  of  $614,500  over  the  House     Parently  just  getting  oflf  the  ground  from  .v,^^  are  going  to  have  to  take  care  of 

bill  has  been  aUowed  for  the  Library  of     ^^  standpoint  of  funding;  is  that  not  ,5  '^^^'"0"^  o^  ^^^  Capitol  sooner  or 

Congress,  which  Includes  $349  000  to  fur-     *"^e?  later.  The  action  taken  by  this  confer- 

nlsh  the  Senate  a  computerlzwl  informa-         ^t-  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  correct  ence   actually   defers   that  for  at  least 

tlon  file  system,  as  well  as  $133  000  for     This  is  their  first  funding  Sf  k     *"         ^*""  "^^^  ^  going  to  mean 

the  national  serials  data  program,  and        Mr-  GROSS.  The  appropriation  Is  $2  ^8^«f  "'^t  for  whatever  we  do  with  the 

$132,500  additional  for  "Books  for  the     «iilllon  and  the  amendment  deletes  res-  T                       ^  Capitol,  and  It  is  going 

blind  and  physically  handicapped  "            toratlon  of  the  amount  of  the  employee  ^  mean  unavoidable  delay  in  public  and 

GovERNMrNT  PBiNTiNG  oFTics                compensatlon  proposed  by  the  Senate,  congressional  facilities. 

.^.Z'i^^.^L%t.v^^?^^i  yr.^c^^rof^s^'^^^-^-  £\£~p-^^^^^^^^ 

of  tS  ConSS  wS^e  th?U  i^v       *^*^  ^°^^  ^  ^^°^d  $40,000.  ^^»  ,?  down  Uie  drain  I  hope  that  the 

enamentpSrS  Office  postaLa^d^e;         '^^   ^"***  P°"*=y  committee,   since  P^.^""  generally  in  this  country,  as  it 

IndlX   C^entlv  th^n^an^              f        *^«y  ^^  been  a  little  teed  off  at  salaries  ^^^^  ^  ^^  arguments  of  those  who 

these  pubSoS  now  beC^r^^iPrt  «     •^^  P*^'^  ^o  some  positions,  of  boS  "^^^  conservation  of  public  funds  and 

oenaltv  mi^f  Wl^'j^w  ^1^  f       ^^  ^     ^^  House  and  the  Senate,  they  thought  addressing  the  subject  of  the  Capitol's 

Sion^   an^nn^ioTf.    oc  "T  ''Z^      ^"^   being   overpaid,    th^   have   bfen  ^^  ^^°^^'  ^  remember  that  if  it  cost 

gressional    appropriations    as    franked     trying  to  put  a  liiiiit  at  thelevel  of  $36^  f  "^^er  of  millions  of  dollars  to  re- 

WBT  raoNT  OF  CAPTTOL                      ^^^^  "^^^  ^  ^^^t  thcy  proposc  to  do.      '  'If  bish  that  waU.  we  will  have  nothing 

TSo  rr,oi„,  if»^    *>        *              .      ^           The    Office    of    Technology    Assess-  whatsoever  to  show  for  the  millions  spent 

rn^pr.n^i  Lif     ^    controversy  In  the     ment  requested  that  we  stick  with^t  ^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^-  Cost  estimates  for  this 

rnrin^  r.?.H, "'^'■f  */°"?*^  ^®  °^^  ^-     "^e  House  approved  and  what  toe  Senate  ^'°^«  ^^«  committee  of  the  conference 

LmTonT?ii"wP.f'^^f  ^r/^^^^/l'-     ^PP'-o^^d  in  the  authorl^tion  bS  au!  ^^nged  as  high  as  $35  million  to  do  noth- 

S^Si   A    ^''^f,*''^"^,y*U''°"*°'^^    thorlzing  the  creation    of  the  Agency  ing  but  rebuild  the  wall. 

^ro^ed%l7ooZ"fof'.^'  ^°"^JS"     "^^y  ^""^  ^hls  for  the  pm-^  of  ,Now.  whatever  this  sum  may  eventu- 

^n^tTnSS  ?A.      ^°''  extension.  The     getting  a  topnotch  man.  This  is  not  the  ^^  ^^^  o"*  to  be,  It  has  to  be  sub- 

?f«  nJin  nnn  !t.^  ^^  proposal  and  put  In     only  one;  we  have  a  similar  situation  in  ^""^^^^  ^^°^  t^e  cost  for  an  extension 

Tn  S«?«^  ♦^    language  for  restoration,     the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  "^^t  would  provide  substantial  additional 

?on   of  on   ^Z  P'"°P°^^^  ^e  construe-        We  also  have  higher  salaries  In  some  'acuities,  both  public  and  congressional. 

Bnndw  Tr.^'^^^^^^T"^  House  Office     of  the  other  positions  which  they  ?o^!  "  ^^^Id  also  provide  a  Capitol  building, 

?f    $1^000  000    ^or'^^th^T  n''^^'*^^"     «ld"  comparable  to  the  one  such  Is  t^at  ^^Z*  ^  a  public  shrine,  that  will  have  a 

Hn,,;;  hoc  ;        ^     *^^    purpose.    The     of  the  Director  of  the  new  Office  of  Tech-  ''^^  ^°^^  beautiful  appearance  than 

Ss^chap^o^sX'^^'Jk^^                        nology  Assessment,  we  onrhe^SeTTnce  ^^«  P^^"*  structure. 

I^^H«H«n  -'^              the  proposed  au-     committee  agreed  and  took  the  language  ^^  example,  I  feel  compelled  to  ob- 

thor  zatlon  and  appropriation  of  $300,-     restriction  out.                                   ^^^  serve  that  if  It  were  to  be  extended,  the 

H^Li    *^^''^i°P  a  '"aster  plan  for  future         Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen-  cost  figure  that  was  debated  In  this  body 

oeveiopment   of   the   Capitol   Grounds,     tleman   will   yield   further.   I  seriously  just  a  short  while  ago  was  $60  million. 

The  conference  action  deletes  all  propo-    question  the  advlsabUlty  of  ever  funding  If  restoration  of  the  wall  will  cost  $30 
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million  the  net  real  cost  for  some  275.- 
000  square  feet  of  additional  available 
space  Is  but  $30  million,  or  one-half  of 
Its  apparent  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  regrettable  in  the 
extreme  that  the  House  has  yielded  to 
what  amounts  to  a  one-man  vendetta 
against  extension  In  the  other  body. 
This  body  has  by  far  the  greater  need  for 
extension,  and  the  need  is  both  present 
and  real. 

With  the  exception  of  these  remarks  I 
endorse  conference  report  and  join  In 
the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  meike  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  400,  nays  11, 
not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  6311 

YEAS — 400 

AlKlnor 

Byron 

Eckhardt 

Adams 

Camp 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Addabbo 

Carney.  Ohio      Edwards,  Calif. 

Alexander 

Carter 

Eilberg 

Anderson, 

Casey.  Tex. 

Erlenbom 

Calif. 

Cederberg 

Esch 

Anderson,  ni. 

Chamberlain      Eshleman 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Chappell 

Evans.  Colo. 

Andrews, 

Chlsholm 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

N.  Dak. 

Clancy 

Paicell 

Annunzlo 

Clark 

Plndley 

Archer 

Clausen, 

Fish 

Arends 

DonH. 

Fisher 

Armstrong 

Clay 

Flood 

Ashbrook 

Clawaon.  Del       Flowers 

Ashley 

Cleveland 

Flynt 

BadUlo 

Cochran 

Foley 

Bafalls 

Cohen 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Baker 

CoUler 

Ford. 

Barrett 

Collins,  m. 

WlUlam  D. 

Bauman 

Conable 

Forsythe 

Beard 

Conlan 

Fountain 

Bell 

Conte 

Fraser 

Bergland 

Conyers 

Frellnghuysen 

BevUl 

Corman 

Frenzel 

Blester 

Cotter 

Prey 

Bingham 

Coughlln 

ProehUch 

Blackburn 

Cronln 

F^iqua 

Blatnlk 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gaydos 

Boggs 

Daniel.  Robert    Oettys 

Boland 

W.,  Jr. 

Olalmo 

Boiling 

Daniels. 

Glbt>ons 

Bowen 

Domlnlck  V.    Oilman 

Brademaa 

Danlelson 

Glnn 

Brasco 

Davis.  Ga. 

Ooldwater 

Bray 

Davis.  8  C. 

Gonzalez 

Breaux 

Davis.  Wis. 

Goodllng 

Breckinridge 

de  la  Oarza 

Grasso 

Brtnkley 

Delaney 

Gray 

Brooks 

Dellenback 

Green,  Oreg. 

Broom  field 

Dellums 

Green.  Pa. 

Brotzman 

Denholm 

Grlfflths 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dent 

Grover 

B'own.  Mich. 

Derwlnskl 

Gubser 

Brown.  Ohio 

Devlne 

Gude 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Ounter 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Dlggs 

Guyer 

Burgener 

DlngeU 

Haley 

Burke.  Calif. 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Burke.  Pla. 

Dorn 

Hammer- 

Burke.  Mass. 

Downing 

schmldt 

Burleson.  Tex 

Drlnan 

Hanley 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Dulskl 

Hanrahan 

Burton 

Duncan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Butler 

du  Pont 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUllS 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jonev.Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

MoCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

MaUary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MlchAl 


Bennett 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Crane 
DennU 


MUford 

MlUer 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzt 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NT. 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 
.    St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

NATS— 11 

Gross 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Pritchard 


Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
SUrk 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU.  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Dllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
WaKgonner 
Waidie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wbalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wla;glns 
Williams 
WUaon.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydlcr 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rarlck 

Satterfleld 
Symms 


NOT  VOTING — 23 


Abzug 

Aspln 

Biaggl 

Buchanan 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cxilver 

Pulton 

Hanna 


Hansen,  Wash. 

H6bert 

Hosmer 

McFall 
Mills.  Ark. 
MitcheU,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Passman 


Reid 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Sandman 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  MitcheU  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Stubbleneld  with  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMXNDMZNTS  IN  DXSAGRKXMKKT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
asmuch as  amendments  Nos.  1  through 
33  relate  solely  to  housekeeping  opera- 
tions of  the  other  body  In  which,  by  prac- 
tice, the  House  concurs  without  inter- 
vention, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  through  33  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments  in  disagreement  Nos.  1 
through  33. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.SENATE 
Compensation  and  Mileage  of  the  Vice  Pees- 
iDENT  AND  Senators  and  Expense  Allow- 
ances or  the  Vice  President  and  Leaders 
OF  the  Senate 
compensation  and  mileage  OF  the  vice 

president  and  senators 
For  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
*4.781,605. 

expense  allowances  of  the  vice  president 
and  majoritt  and  minoritt  leaders 
For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, •10.000;    Majority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate", $3,000;  in  all,  $16,000. 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 
For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  foUowa: 

OFFICE  OF  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $430,200. 

OFFICES  OF  the  MAJORITT  AND  MINORITT 
LEADERS 

Por  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders.  $206,165. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  MAJORITT  AND  MINORITT  WHIPS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips.  $104,640. 

OFFICE   OF   THE   CHAPLAIN 

For  office  of  the  Ch*,plaln,  $23,818:  Pro- 
vided, That  effective  July  1,  1B73,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Chaplain  shall  be  $16,233 
per  annum  In  Ueu  of  $10,064  per  annum. 

OmCX   OF    THE    SECRTTAET 

For  office  of  the  Secretary.  $2,374,930,  In- 
cluding $99,974  required  for  the  purpose  ^e- 
clfled  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of  title 
2.  United  States  Code:  ProxMed,  That  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973.  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  superintendent. 
public  records  office  at  not  to  exceed  •25.668 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  registration  clerk  at 
not  to  exceed  $19,312  per  annum;  a  clerk, 
public  records  office  at  not  to  exceed  $13,240 
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per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
•10,064  per  annum;  a  chief  auditor,  public 
records  office  at  not  to  exceed  $13,873  per  an- 
num: an  assistant  superintendent,  public 
records  office  at  not  to  exceed  $18,768  per 
annum;  a  secretary,  public  records  office  at 
not  to  exceed  $13,872  per  annum;  and  three 
technical  assistants,  public  records  office  at 
not  to  exceed  $11,152  per  annum  each:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  effective  July  l,  1973. 
the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  and  re- 
adjustment of  salaries  in  the  disbursing 
Office  is  Increased  by  $28,832. 

coMMrrrEE  emplotees 
For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  $7,745,665,  Including 
herein,  from  and  after  July  1,  1973,  an  addi- 
tional clerical  assistant  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  made  permanent  by  Public 
Law  92-136,  approved  October  11,  1971:  Pro- 
vided, That  efTectlve  Jiily  1,  1973,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  an  additional  assistant 
chief  clerk;  Provided  further.  That  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  may 
authorize  its  chairman  to  designate  one  com- 
mittee employee  to  approve,  in  his  behalf,  all 
vouchers  making  payments  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  such  approval  to 
be  deemed  and  held  to  be  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
all  intents  and  purposes. 

CONFERENCE    COMMrTTKKS 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$153,070. 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 

$153,070. 

ADMINlSTRAXrvr:    AND    CLERICAL    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $39,210,700. 

omcc  or  sergeant  at  arms  and 

DOORKEEPER 

For  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper,  $9,577,985:  Provided.  That  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  chief 
video  engineer  at  not  to  exceed  $27,744  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  a  video  engineer  at  not  to 
exceed  $24,480  per  annum:  a  computer  cen- 
ter manager  at  not  to  exceed  $26,656  per 
annum:  four  senior  programer  analysts  at 
not  to  exceed  $21,488  per  annum  each  In 
lieu  of  two  senior  programer  analysts  at  not 
to  exceed  such  rate;  two  senior  programer 
supervisors  at  not  to  exceed  $25,568  per  an- 
num each;  a  lead  analyst  at  not  to  exceed 
$22,032  per  annum:  a  technical  writer  at 
not  to  exceed  $16,048  per  annum:  a  systems 
supervisor  at  not  to  exceed  $23,936  per  an- 
num: three  systems  programers  at  not  to 
exceed  $19,856  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of 
one  systems  programer  at  not  to  exceed  such 
rate:  four  computer  specialists  at  not  to 
exceed  $18,224  per  annum  each;  three  sup- 
port operators  at  not  to  exceed  $12,512  per 
annum  each;  a  supervisor  operator  at  not 
to  exceed  $15,232  per  annum;  a  systems 
to  exceed  $10,064  per  annum; 
four  printlng^ -press  operators  at  not  to 
exceed  $12,512  per  annum  each:  an  assistant 
foreman,  duplicating  department  at  not  to 
exceed  $13,328  per  annum:  a  senior  prees- 
man  at  not  to  exceed  $12,512  per  annum;  a 
cameraman,  duplicating  department  at  not 
to  exceed  $12,512  per  annum:  eight  foldin^^ 
machine  operators  at  not  to  exceed  $9,520 
per  annum  each;  eleven  Inserting  machine 
operators  at  not  to  exceed  $8,976  per  annum 
each  in  lieu  of  ten  inserting  machine  opera- 
tors at  not  to  exceed  such  rate:  an  assistant 
night  foreman,  duplicating  department  at 
not  to  exceed  $9,792  per  annum;  eleven 
addressograph    operators   at   not   to   exceed 


$9,520  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  eight  ad- 
dressograph operators  at  not  to  exceed  such 
rate;  seventeen  laborers,  service  department 
at  not  to  exceed  $7,888  per  annum  each  in 
Ueu  of  eight  laborers  at  not  to  exceed  such 
rate:  a  night  foreman  at  not  to  exceed 
$10,064  per  annum;  six  automatic  typewriter 
repairmen  at  not  to  exceed  $12,512  per  an- 
num each  in  lieu  of  four  automatic  type- 
writer repairmen  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate; 
fifty-seven  mall  carriers  at  not  to  exceed 
$9,520  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  fifty-two 
mall  carriers  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate;  two 
mail  specialists  at  not  to  exceed  $10,336  per 
annum  each;  two  Inspectors,  police  force  at 
not  to  exceed  $22,304  per  annum  each,  three 
additional  captains,  police  force  at  not  to 
exceed  $19,312  per  annum  each,  three  addi- 
tional lieutenants,  police  force  at  not  to 
exceed  $16,320  per  annum  each,  fifteen  addi- 
tional sergeants,  police  force  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $13,600  per  annum  each,  and  four  de- 
tectives, police  force  at  not  to  exceed  $11,968 
per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  twenty-seven  pri- 
vates, police  force  at  not  to  exceed  $10,336 
per  annum  each;  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
may  fix  the  per  annum  compensation  of 
the  superintendent,  service  department  at 
not  to  exceed  $26,928  in  lieu  of  $25,568.  the 
per  annum  compensation  of  the  assistant 
superintendent,  service  department  at  not  to 
exceed  $17,952  In  lieu  of  $16,864.  the  per 
annum  compensation  of  the  night  super- 
visor, service  department  at  not  to  exceed 
$13,056  in  lieu  of  $11,696,  the  per  annum 
compensation  of  the  chief  machine  operator 
at  not  to  exceed  $13,328  In  lieu  of  $12,512. 
the  per  annum  compensation  of  the  assist- 
ant chief  machine  operator  at  not  to  exceed 
$11,968  in  lieu  of  $11,152.  the  per  annum 
compensation  of  the  supervisor,  addresso- 
graph section  at  not  to  exceed  $12,512  In  lieu 
of  $11,696,  the  per  annum  compensation  of 
the  foreman,  duplicating  department  at  not 
to  exceed  $15,232  in  lieu  of  $13,872,  the  per 
annum  compensation  of  the  night  foreman, 
duplicating  department  at  not  to  exceed 
$13,328  in  lieu  of  $12,784.  and  the  per  annum 
compensation  of  the  foreman  of  warehouse, 
aervlce  department  at  not  to  exceed  $12  512 
in  lieu  of  $11,424. 

OFFICES  or  THE  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE  MAJORriT 
AND    MINORITT 

For  Offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority,  $248,120. 

AGENCY  CONTRIBtmONS  AND   LONGEVTTT 
COMPENSATION 

For    agency    contributions    for    employee 
benefits  and  longevity  compensation,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $3,000,000. 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counstl  of  th« 
Senate 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
$474,375. 

CoNTtNOENT    EXPENSES    OP    THE    SENATE 
SENATE  POLICT   COMJCITTEES 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $310,215  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; In  all,  $620,430. 

AUTOMOBILES   AND   MAINTENANCE 

For  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the 
Vice  President,  one  for  the  President  pro 
tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for 
the  Minority  Leader,  one  for  the  Majority 
Whip,  one  for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carry- 
ing the  malls,  and  for  official  use  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
$36,000. 

INQniXIES  AND   INVBSTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Including 
$511,710  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes 


mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193,  agreed  to  October  14,  1843,  $13,443,230. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $60o,ood 
shall  be  available  for  obligations  Incurred  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

FOLDtNO  DOCtrMXMTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $3.51  per  hour  per  person 
$74,475. 

MISCXLLANXOUB   ITEMS 

For  mlscellaneoua  items,  $8,310,860. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority 
$320;  Chaplain,  $100;  and  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  $610;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  $240;  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  authorized  by  law,  $1,316;  In  all 
$2,485. 

STATIONEBT    (RKVOLVINO  FUND) 

For  Stationery  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  $3,600;  for  Senators  under  authority 
of  section  506(f)  of  Public  Law  92-607,  ap- 
proved October  31,  1972,  $190;  and  for  com- 
mittees and  officers  of  the  Senate,  $21,850- 
in  all,  $25,640. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Effective  July  1,  1973,  (1)  the  provisos  con- 
tained In  the  paragraph  "Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore"  under  the  heading  "SEN- 
ATE" in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1971,  and  the  second  proviso  con- 
tained in  the  paragraph  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary" under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1970. 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  positions 
of  Comptroller  and  Secretary  to  the 
Comptroller,  are  repealed,  and  (2)  section 
6(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 
1925  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40-603(c) ),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Senate,". 

The  last  full  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  In  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1972,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "captains" 
the  following:  "Inspectors,". 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereafter 
authorized  to  designate,  in  writing,  em- 
ployees of  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  that 
Office,  authorized  or  required  by  law  or  rules 
or  orders  of  the  Senate  (including  the  oath 
of  office  required  by  section  3331  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code).  During  any  period  in 
which  he  is  so  designated,  any  such  employee 
may  administer  such  oaths  and  affirmations. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5533  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1),  immedi- 
ately after  "paragraph  (2)",  the  foUowlng 
"or  (4)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  pay  on  a  when-actually-em- 
ployed basis  received  from  more  than  one 
consultant  or  expert  position  if  the  pay  Is 
not  received  for  the  same  day." 

Effective  January  1,  1973,  and  thereafter, 
section  506  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1973,  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
in  subsection  (a)(7).  Immediately  after 
"subsections  to",  the  following:  "news- 
papers,", and  (2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection 
(h)  (4),  Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Insofar  as  such  section  has  application  to 
Senators". 

Section  105(e)(2)(B)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968.  as  amended, 
and  as  modified  by  the  Orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (2  US.C. 
61-1  (e)  (2)  (B) ).  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"$20,400"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$18,234". 

Effective  July  1.  1978,  (1)   the  Uble  con- 
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Ulned  In  section  106(d)(1)  of  the  LegUla- 
tlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968,  as 
amended  and  modified,  ts  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"a353.a40  If  the  population  of  bis  State  is 
less  than  2,000.000; 

"$362,848  if  such  population  Is  2,000.000 
but  less  than  3.000.000; 

"$388,416   If   such    population   Is   3,000,000 
but  less  than  4.0O0.00O: 

"$421,328    If    such    population    is    4.000,000 
but  less  than  6,000,000; 

"$448,266  If  such  population  Is  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"$476,644  If  such  popxilatlon  la  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9.000,000; 

"$607,280  If  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000.000; 

■$530,944  If  such  population  Is  10.000.000 
but  less  than  11,000.000: 

•$561,952  If  such  population  Is  11.000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$685,616  if  such  population  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000: 

"$615,808  if  such  population  is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"$646,000  if  such  population  is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000: 

"$676,192  if  such  population  is  17,000,000 
or  more." 

and  (2)  section  105(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  and 
(11).  (B)  by  striking  out  "(ill)"  and  "two 
employees"  in  clause  (ill)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "five  employees",  res- 
pectively, and  (C)  by  striking  out  "(Iv)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1  through  33, 
inclusive,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  page  13,  line 
6,  Insert: 

Effective  January  1,  197-4,  section  106(d)  (1) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act.  1968.  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,   Is   amended   to  read  as   follows: 

"(1)(A)  Commencing  January  1,  1974, 
the  aggregate  of  gross  compensation  paid 
employees  In  the  office  of  a  Senator  shall  not 
exceed  diurtng  each  calendar  year  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"$352,240  if  the  population  of  his  State  U 
lees  than  2.000,000; 

"$362,848  If  such  population  Is  2.000.000 
but  less  than  3.000,000; 

"$388,416  if  such  population  Is  3.000,000 
but  less  than  4.000,000: 

"$421,328  If  such  population  is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000,000: 

"$448,256  If  such  population  Is  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7.000.000; 

"$476,644  if  such  population  Is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000.000: 

"$607,280  if  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10.000,000; 

"$630,944  If  such  popultlon  is  10,000,000 
but  le«s  *han  11,000.000; 

•$5$1.952  if  such  population  is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$685,616  If  such  population  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000.000; 

"$615,808  If  such  population  la  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"$646,000  Lf  such  population  Is  15.000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$876,192  If  such  population  Is  17,000,000 
or  more. 

In  any  calendar  year  In  which  a  Senator  does 
not  hold  the  office  of  Senator  at  leaet  part 
of  each  month  of  that  year,  the  aggregate 
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amount  available  for  gross  compensation  of 
employees  in  the  office  of  that  Senator  shall 
be  the  applicable  amount  contained  In  the 
table  Included  In  this  subparagraph,  divided 
by  12.  and  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
months  the  Senator  holds  such  office  during 
that  calendar  year,  counting  any  fraction  of 
a  month  as  a  full  morth. 

"(B)  The  aggregate  of  payments  of  gross 
compensation  made  -o  employees  in  the  office 
of  a  Senator  during  each  calendar  year  shall 
not  exceed  at  any  time  during  such  calendar 
year  one-twelfth  of  the  applicable  amount 
contained  in  the  table  Included  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  (counting  a  fraction 
of  a  month  as  a  month)  elapsing  from  the 
first  month  In  that  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Senator  holds  the  office  of  Senator 
through  the  end  of  the  current  month  for 
which  the  payment  of  gross  compensation  is 
to  be  made." 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  ihe  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    C.\SEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  s«  follows: 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

Effective  January  1.  1974,  section  105(d)  (1) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  para- 
graph, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  Commencing  January  1,  1974,  the 
aggregate  of  gross  compensation  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  office  of  a  Senator  shall  not 
exceed  during  each  calendar  year  the  follow- 
ing; 

"$352,240  if  the  population  of  his  State  Is 
less  than  2,000.(X)0; 

"$362,848  if  such  population  Is  2,000,000 
but  less  than  3,000,000; 

"$348,416  if  such  population  is  3.000,000 
but  less  than  4.000,000; 

"$421,328  if  such  population  is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"$448,256  If  such  population  is  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000.000; 

"$476,544  if  such  population  Is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000.000; 

"$507,280  if  such  poptilatlon  Is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  $10,000,000; 

"$530,944  If  such  population  Is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11.000.000: 

"$561,952  if  such  population  Is  11.000.000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$685,616  is  such  population  is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13.000.000; 

"$615,808  if  such  poptilatlon  is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  16,000,000: 

"$646,000  if  such  population  Is  15.000,000 
but  less  than  17.000,000; 

"$676,192  If  such  population  Is  17.000,000 
or  more. 

In  any  calendar  year  in  which  a  Senator 
does  not  hold  the  office  of  Senator  at  least 
part  of  each  month  of  that  year,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  available  for  gross  compensa- 
tion of  employees  In  the  office  of  that  Sena- 
tor shall  be  the  applicable  amount  con- 
tained in  the  table  Included  In  this  sub- 
paragraph, divided  by  12,  and  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  the  Senator  holds  such 
office  during  that  calendar  year,  counting  any 
fraction  of  a  month  as  a  full  month. 

"(B)  The  aggregate  of  payments  of  gross 
compensation  made  to  employees  In  Mm  albea 


of  a  Senator  during  each  calendar  year  shall 
not  exceed  at  any  time  during  such  calendar 
year  one-twelfth  of  the  applicable  amount 
contained  In  the  table  Included  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  (counting  a  fraction 
of  a  month  as  a  month)  elapsing  from  the 
first  month  in  that  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Senator  holds  the  office  of  Senator 
through  the  end  of  the  current  month  for 
which  the  paynxent  of  gross  compensation  Is 
to  be  made." 

Effective  October  1,  1973,  any  rate  of  com- 
pensation Increased  or  established  under  the 
headings  "Office  of  the  Chaplain"  "Office  of 
the  Secretary",  and  "Office  of  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  and  any  new  dollar 
limitation  contained  in  amendments  made 
by  the  sixth  and  seventh  full  unnumbered 
paragraphs  under  this  heading  "ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROVISIONS",  are  increased  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Order  of  the  Pr(;sldent  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  of  October  4,  1973. 
Effective  January  1.  1974,  the  dollar  limita- 
tions contained  In  the  amendment  made  by 
the  eighth  full  unnumbered  paragraph  un- 
der this  heading  "ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS" are  Increased  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  dollar  limitations  contained  in 
such  order. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  page  16,  line 
6,  Insert: 

"PAYMENTS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  HEIRS  OF  DECEASED 
MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

For  payment  to  Norma  Lee  Mills,  widow  of 
WUliam  O.  Mills,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Maryland.  $42,600.". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  page  25,  line 
24  strike  out:  "(1)  to  pay  the  deputy  chief 
of  police  detaUed  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  and  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  the  salary  of  the  rank  of  deputy  chief 
plus  $4,000  and  such  increases  In  basic  com- 
pensation as  may  be  subsequently  provided 
by  law  so  long  as  this  position  is  held  by 
the  present  Incumbent  (2)  to  elevate  and 
pay  the  two  acting  Inspectors  detaUed  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  and  serving 
as  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  the  rank  and  salary  of  inspector  plus 
$1,626  and  such  increases  in  basic  compen- 
sation as  may  be  subsequently  provided  by 
law  so  long  as  these  positions  are  held  by 
the  present  Incumbents,  (3)  to  pay  the  c^- 
taln  detailed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
the  salary  of  captain  plus  $1,625  and  such  in- 
creases in  basic  compensation  as  may  be  sub- 
sequently provided  by  law  so  long  as  this 
position  is  held  by  the  present  incumbent, 
and  Insert:  "(1)  to  elevate  and  pay  the  dep- 
uty chief  detailed  under  the  authority  of  thU 
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p&ragraph  and  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  to  the  rank  and  saleury  of  assistant 
chief  plus  ta.OOO  and  such  increases  In  basic 
compensation  as  may  be  subsequently  pro- 
vided by  law  so  long  as  this  position  is  held 
by  the  present  Incumbent,  (2)  to  elevate  and 
pay  the  two  acting  Inspectors  detailed  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  and  serving 
as  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice to  the  rank  and  salary  of  deputy  chief 
and  such  Increases  In  basic  compensation  as 
may  be  subsequently  provided  by  law  so  long 
as  these  positions  are  held  by  the  present 
IncxunbentB,  (3)  to  elevate  and  pay  the  cap- 
tain detailed  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  rank  and  salary  of  Inspector 
plus  $1,625  and  such  Increases  In  basic  com- 
pensation as  may  be  subsequently  provided 
by  law  so  long  as  this  position  is  held  by  the 
present  Incumbent,". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CASEY    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.'s: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  34,  after 
line  10,  Insert: 

SENATE     OFFICE     BUILDINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items  and 
supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  -equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings; Including  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  VS.C.  5901-6903),  prevention  and 
eradication  of  Insect  and  other  pests  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended:  to  be  expended  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  In  all.  $6,460,200. 

MOTIOK    OFFEHKD    BT    MK.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CAsrr  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47  and  conctir 
therein. 

ITie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  35,  line  1, 
Insert: 

EXTZNSIOK    OF    AOOmONAL    SZKATE    OmC« 
BTTIU>INC     SITK 

The  unobligated  balance  of  •174.000  on 
June  30,  1973,  of  the  appropriation  under 
this  head  In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1970,  unavailable  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  such  date  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1973,  la  hereby  continued  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

MOnOir    OITEBXD    BY     lUt.    CASTY    OF    T«ZA8 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caszy  Of  Tezaa  mores  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment at  the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur 
therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  Mo.  49:  Page  36,  after 
line  8  insert: 

BXNATX     OARACX 

For  malntenanoe,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  nec- 
essary expenses.  $97,000. 

MOTION    OrrzaKD    by    MB.    CASXY    of    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  moticm. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casxt  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  Euitlon  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to,  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  include  a  tabulation  summa- 
rizing the  action  taken  as  well  as  certain 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FIRST  REPORT  OP  THE  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL PERSONNEL  POLICY, 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970, 1  hereby  transmit 
the  first  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Policy. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
include  elected  public  officials,  career 
administrators,  labor  union  leaders,  and 
public  administration  scholars — people 
from  local.  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments and  from  private  Ufe.  I  am  sure 
you  will  share  my  pride  in  the  Council 
and  my  appreciation  for  their  dedicated 
effort  toward  improving  the  ability  of 
government  at  all  levels  to  respond  to 
the  pjeople's  needs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  first  report 
of  the  Council  is  submitted  in  the  90th 
anniversary  year  of  both  the  Federal  and 
the  New  York  State  merit  systems,  for 
in  many  ways  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  reafHrms  as  public 
policy  those  merit  concepts  framed  in 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883. 

In  this  report,  the  Advisory  Council 
has  recommended  new  ways  to  simplify 
the  grant-in-aid  process  and  other  as- 
pects of  intergovernmental  relations.  It 
has  also  suggested  means  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  system  through  improved 
personnel  management  at  the  State  and 
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local  level.  The  Council's  recommenda- 
tions, which  would  place  new  emphasis 
on  the  rights,  powers,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  State  and  locsd  governments  for 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  are 
receiving  careful  consideration.  Since 
the  Coimcil's  recommendations  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  executive  branch  un- 
der its  current  authority,  no  draft  legis- 
lation accompanies  the  report. 

Richard  M.  Nixon 
The  White  House.  October  16.  1973. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Program  con- 
ducted during  fiscal  year  1972  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  Mutual  Ed- 
ucational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256 K 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
increase  in  economic  and  scientific  inter- 
dependence among  nations,  the  growth 
of  new  transnational  communities  based 
on  common  interests  and  concerns,  the 
global  reach  of  communications  and  the 
upsurge  in  travel  have  all  radically  al- 
tered the  international  environment.  All 
these  developments  make  it  particularly 
important  that  the  quality  of  the  par- 
ticipants selected  for  exchange  programs 
and  the  nature  of  their  exchange  experi- 
ences be  truly  outstanding.  Added  atten- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  relatively 
low-cost  ways  of  enhancing  the  profes- 
sional and  cultural  experiences  of  for- 
eign students  and  others  who  come  to 
live  and  work  in  our  country. 

During  this  past  year,  a  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  foster  group  exciianges 
concerning  problems  we  have  in  common 
v.ith  other  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  striving  to  concentrate  on  the 
exceptional  individual,  on  the  promising 
young  leader  or  the  infiuential  communi- 
cator, for  example,  as  well  as  to  develop 
exchanges  that  introduce  our  visitors  to 
America's  exceptionally  rich  ethnic  and 
cultural  diversity. 

Our  exchange  programs  have  proved 
especially  valuable  in  recent  months  In 
our  developing  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  American  and  Soviet  peoples 
are  now  working  more  closely  in  a  wide 
range  of  areas — exchanging  reactor  sci- 
entists, sharing  research  findings  in 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  environmental 
health,  cooperating  in  nearly  30  environ- 
mental projects,  collaborating  in  the  use 
of  computers  in  management  and  plan- 
ning joint  probes  into  space.  Cultural 
groups  and  performing  artists  are  mov- 
ing between  the  two  countries  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  Similar  exchanges  are  oc- 
curring with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  the  past  year,  Chinese  table 
tennis  players,  physicians,  scientists  and 
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acrobats  have  visited  the  United  States, 
and  businessmen,  doctors,  Journalists, 
educators,  scientists  and  scholars  from 
this  coimtry  have  gone  to  China. 

Scientific,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and 
scores  of  other  countries  are  also  stead- 
ily increasing,  under  both  official  and  un- 
official auspices.  These  exchanges  have 
helped  to  open  new  levels  of  dialogue 
with  present  and  prosp>ectlve  leaders  In 
much  of  the  world. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram and  a  major  source  of  Its  vitality 
through  the  years  has  been  the  enthusi- 
astic Involvement  of  thousands  of  private 
individuals,  associations  and  businesses 
in  its  activities.  They  have  voluntarily 
given  a  great  deal  of  their  own  re- 
sources and  time  and  effort  to  the.se 
programs  and  have  thus  made  the  ex- 
change program  truly  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  grate- 
fully saJute  those  who  have  taken  part 
In  this  highly  effective  form  of  people- 
to-people  diplomacy. 

All  of  these  elements  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  this  Annual  Report  and 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  this  document 
to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  October  16,  1973. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  IN 
TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation : 

Washington,  DC,  October  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Cakl  Alaxst, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Speakzr:  Due  to  both  personal 
and  official  commitments  for  the  balance  of 
this  month.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
attend  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  In 
Turkey. 

I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  a  dele- 
gate In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel  L.  Dkvikk. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  IN 
TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon,  Mr.  Latta.  of  Ohio. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
Ml'l'I'EE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
On  House  Administration.  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  510),  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  resul  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  610 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studios  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  74  of  the  Ninety-third 
Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 


mittee, not  to  exceed  $70,000  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  experts, 
special  counsel,  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants,  and  all  ex- 
penses necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
sigrned  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1));  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Skc.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Skc.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
sbtdl  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the 
gentleman  will  take  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  explain  the  resolution? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  a  very 
simple  one  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  asking  for  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $70,000,  including  expenditures 
for  the  appointment  of  experts,  coimsel, 
clerical,  stenographic  and  other  expenses 
for  the  work  of  the  committee.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  RoDiNo,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  came  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts, 
which  reported  this  favorably,  as  did  the 
full  Committee  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
be  In  addition  to  what.  $309,890? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
addition  to  $536,217.75. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  total  previous  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  addlUonal 
$70,000  needed  for?  Would  the  gentle- 
man explain? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
The  committee,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
oversight  responsibilities  and  in  the  busi- 
ness of  doing  extensive  codification  of 
law,  needs  this  amount  and  satisfied  the 
committee  that  it  needs  this  amount  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  connected, 
then,  with  the  added  work  of  the  com- 


mittee with  respect  to  the  communica- 
tion that  was  sent  to  the  committee  on 
last  Saturday,  or  with  respect  to  the 
communication  which  I  presume  still 
rests  on  the  Speaker's  desk  which  was 
previously  sent? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No,  I 
think  the  first  resolution  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  is  at  this  point  moot.  With  re- 
spect to  the  communication  of  last 
Saturday,  I  am  confident  that  Chairman 
Hays  agrees  with  me  that  this  money, 
the  moneys  herein  provided,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  work  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  to  do  on  the  resolution 
of  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlenian  for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPRESSING  THE  APPRECIATION 
OF  CONGRESS  TO  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS ON  VETERANS  DAY  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  51)  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  Congress  to 
Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans  Day,  1973, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61 

Whereas  October  22,  1973,  will  mark  the 
first  observance  of  Veterans  Day  since  the 
cessation  of  hostUltles  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  more  than  forty-six  thousand 
Americans  lost  their  lives  and  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  were  woxinded  In 
action  in  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  Vietnam  engagement  was  the 
longest  war  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  was  marked  with  controversy  both 
at  home  and  abroad:  and 

Whereas  the  American  military  man  with- 
stood these  adverse  conditions  and  served 
with  valor  and  courage;  and 

Whereas  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  American  serviceman  was  of  the  high- 
est order  and  played  an  Important  role  in 
making  peace  negotiations  possible:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  expresses  Its  gratitude,  and  pays 
its  respects,  to  Vietnam  veterans  on  Veterans 
Day  1973  for  their  gallant  part  In  attaining 
pence  In  Vietnam  and  making  It  i>06Slble  to 
observe  Veterans  Day   1973   In   peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  concurrent  resolution, 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  genUe- 
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man  will  jield,  I  will  be  happy  to  explain 
the  objective  of  this  very  meritorious 
resolution. 

October  22,  1973,  will  mark  the  first 
Veterans  Day  observance  since  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  On  this 
solemn  day  on  which  the  Nation  pauses 
to  consider  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  by  veterans  of  all  conflicts,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  apt  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  who  have  most  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  America's  veteran 
population — the  Vietnam  veteran. 

This  resolution  acknowledges  the  try- 
ing circumstances  that  marked  the  pe- 
riod of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and  com- 
mends these  young  veterans  for  perform- 
ing their  duties  with  courage  and  stami- 
na consistent  with  that  shown  by  vet- 
erans of  previous  wars. 

OfiBcial  figures  obtained  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  can  only  partially 
indicate  the  sacrifice  of  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  There  are  6,557,000  Vietnam  era 
veterans  of  whom  over  2,406.000  served  in 
Vietnam.  Some  46,000  men  lost  their  lives 
there.  Today  over  354.000  Vietnam  era 
veterans  are  receiving  VA  disability  com- 
pensation payments  for  service-con- 
nected injuries,  while  47,500  dependents 
of  deceased  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

In  its  legislative  activity  Congress  has 
attempted  to  assure  a  veterans  program 
second  to  none  for  all  our  veterans.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  recognized  that  vet- 
erans often  need  the  greatest  assistance 
when  they  first  return  to  civilian  life,  and 
that  there  are  increasingly  complex  situ- 
ations that  today's  young  veteran  and  his 
family  encounter  in  readjusting  to  civil- 
ian life.  Thus,  as  in  earlier  wars,  prob- 
lems of  the  recently  returned  veteran 
have  commanded  the  Increasing  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  by  Congress  in  recent 
years  in  providing  increased  educational 
benefits,  enhanced  employment  oppor- 
tunities, improved  housing  programs,  up- 
graded medical  care,  and  increased  com- 
pensation in  pensions  for  "^etnam  vet- 
erans as  well  as  for  our  veterans. 

The  Senate  resolution  commends  and 
thank.'!  the  Vietnam  veteran  for  the  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  our  country.  Our 
committee  concurs  in  this  commendation 
and  wishes  to  emphasize  that  it  is  also 
Intended  to  remind  the  Nation  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  all  our  veterans  who  have 
served  and  died  for  the  ultimate  cause  of 
peace. 

The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  11,  1973.  I  am  sure  aU  Members 
will  concur  In  the  objective  of  this  reso- 
lution and  will  apppreciate  that  in  view 
of  the  urgent  time  element  involved,  im- 
mediate action  by  the  House  Is  impera- 
tive. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  support  the  gentleman's  unanimous 
consent  request  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 51.  This  resolution,  expressing  as  it 
does  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  to 
veterans  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  for 
their  courageous  role  in  attaining  peace 
in  Vietnam,  merits  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  The  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices of  these  unsung  heroes  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conflict  have  helped 
make  it  possible  for  the  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace  on  Veterans  Day  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  our  Nation's  most  impop- 
ular  war,  the  young  men  who  fought  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  United  States  never 
lost  their  faith  in  their  Nation  nor  their 
determination  to  do  their  duty  for  their 
country. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  Veterans  Day 
1973  Proclamation,  said: 

Aa  America  enjoys  the  blessings  of  peace 
for  the  first  time  In  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
It  13  appropriate  that  we  should  pay  speclai 
honor  to  those  whose  service  helped  us  to 
achieve  it. 

We  salute  our  veterans  on  a  day  of  their 
own  each  year,  a  day  on  which  we  express 
our  pride  in  them  and  oiu'  awareness  of  a 
debt  to  them  which  can  never  fully  be  re- 
paid. 

At  no  period  In  our  history  has  there  been 
more  reason  to  caU  the  Nation's  attention 
to  the  achievements  of  Its  veterans  than 
today.  Never  before  has  peace  been  more 
welcome  nor  prospects  for  its  permanence 
more  substantial. 

As  we  approach  another  Veterans  Day, 
I  join  President  Nixon  in  saluting  the 
veterans  of  all  of  our  Nation's  wars.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  saluting  and  pay- 
ing special  recognition  to  the  yoimg  men 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era  I 
urge  all  Members  to  join  In  this  salute  by 
expressing  your  approval  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  51. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
the  gentleman  is  saying— and  I  do  not 
want  to  put  words  In  his  mouth— but  he 
is  saying  that  we  all  hope  that  we  will 
not  be  in  some  kind  of  shooting  war  by 
next  Monday.  I  am  not  too  sure  about 
it,  the  way  things  are  going. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  I 
express  the  same  sentiments  as  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa.  I  might  say 
further  that  this  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any  money 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  I  support  the  resolution, 
but  I  certainly  hope  we  will  not  be  in 
seme  kind  of  shooting  war  by  next  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
that. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51  we  are 
rendering  a  long  overdue  tribute  to  those 
brave  men  who  served  their  country  so 
faithfully  and  loyally  during  the  recent 
hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  befitting  that  our  Nation  be- 
stows honor  upon  these  men  who,  im- 
like  returning  soldiers  from  previous 
wars,  were  not  greeted  with  any  adula- 
tions. 

Instead,  the  Vietnam  conflict  created 
divisions  within  our  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  that  internal  struggle,  those 
soldiers  who  sacrificed  in  serving  their 
country  and  who  did  so  with  courage  and 


strength,  have  yet  to  receive  any  na- 
tional tribute  for  their  sincere  dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Alfonso  Sellet  of  Ulster  County, 
N.Y.  and  several  veterans  organiza- 
tions who  have  been  promoting  the  na- 
tional observance  of  a  Vietnam  Veteran's 
Day  for  several  years,  I  have  previously 
Introduced  a  similar  measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  wholehearted- 
ly support  Senate  Concxu-rent  Resolu- 
tion 51.  so  that  the  Congress  and  our  Na- 
tion may  duly  honor  and  express  grati- 
tude to  all  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  on 
Veterans  Day.  October  22, 1973. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51 
a  resolution  of  gratitude  to  the  Vietnam 
veteran  of  Veterans  Day  1973  for  his  part 
in  attaining  peace  in  Vietnam  and  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  observe  Veterans'  Day 
1973  in  peace. 

On  Monday  next.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  observe  Veterans  Day.  it  will  mark 
the  first  observance  of  this  day  in  many 
years  that  our  Armed  Forces  have  not 
been  participating  in  combat  operations 
For  making  this  possible,  it  Is  especially 
fitting  that  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  whose  valiant  sacrifices 
enabled  us  to  observe  this  Veterans  Day 
in  peace. 

While  this  resolution  singles  out  the 
Vietnam  veteran  for  our  recognition,  we 
should  not  for  one  moment  forget  the 
contribution  made  by  veterans  of  earlier 
wars  to  our  Nation's  siu-vival.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  remember  on  this  Veterans  Day,  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  all  of  the  gallant 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  our  freedom  during  time  of  war. 
It  is  appropriate,  too,  that  we  remem- 
ber those  who  were  woimded.  many  of 
whom  are  now  patients  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  support 
tills  resolution  and  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  all  of  the  Nation's  veterans 
on  this  Veterans  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  important  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NS  "SAVANNAH" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9450)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  transfer  the  NS  Savannah  to 
the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  9450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stitfi  Of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwlth- 
staading  the  provisions  of  section  £10(j)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1160(1)),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  U  au- 
thorized, within  one  j-ear  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  transfer  to  the  city  of  Savannah. 
Oeorgla.  the  N.S.  Savannah,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  to  be  used  as  a  museum 
ship  and  for  other  public  purposes,  but  not 
for  tra:isportation,  together  with  such  of  her 
flxturea,  tackle,  apparel,  furnishings,  and 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  his  discretion,  determines. 

S«c.  2.  In  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
the  vessel  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  towing  the  vessel 
to  a  site  selected  by  the  city  of  Savannah. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considei-ed  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NS  Savannah  was 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  demonstrate  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  The  vessel  successfully 
completed  its  mission  in  1970,  and  has 
been  in  layup  since  that  time.  The  city 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  wants  the  NS  Savan- 
nah as  the  Initial  and  central  exhibit  of 
a  proposed  Elsenhower  Peace  Center. 
Since  the  vessel  was  constructed  by  the 
Government,  section  510(j)  of  the  Mer- 
ciiant  Marine  Act  of  1936  would  gen- 
erally require  that  the  NS  Savannah  be 
placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet.  Therefore,  H.R.  9450  is  required  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
tran.sfer  the  vessel  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration would  like  to  dispose  of  the  vessel, 
as  no  viable  proposal  has  been  received 
with  respect  to  it,  and  layup  costs  are 
about  $185,000  a  year.  The  city  of  Savan- 
nah wants  the  vessel  and  has  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  am  una- 
ware of  any  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  record,  our  committee 
reported  the  bill  unanimously.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  support  H.R.  9450. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  she  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9450,  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
transfer  the  NS  Savannah  to  the  city  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  without  monetary  con- 
sideration, for  use  as  a  museum  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  of 
your  committee  has  pointed  out.  this  is 
a  noncontroversial  bill.  The  Government 
has  no  further  use  for  the  vessel  and 
wishes  to  dispose  of  it.  The  city  of 
Savannah  wants  the  vessel  for  use  as  a 
museum  ship.  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  commemoration  for 
the  Illustrious  career  of  the  NS 
Savannah. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized 
to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  towing  the 
vessel  to  a  site  selected  by  the  city  of 
Savannah.  Careful  inquiry  by  your  com- 
mittee would  indicate  that  this  should 


be  between  $1,200  to  $1,500.  This  would 
be  the  only  cost  of  the  bill. 

At  the  present  time,  the  NS  Savannah 
costs  the  Government  about  $185,000  a 
year  in  lay-up.  Therefore,  the  net  result 
would  be  an  annual  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  approximately 
$183,500. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R.  9450  so  that  the  NS  Savannah  can 
remain  a  visible  part  of  our  Atoms  for 
Peace  program. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  are  in  unanimous  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  the  fate  of 
the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  proposed  in 
this  bUl.  H.R.  9450,  is  indeed  most  appro- 
priate, honorable,  and  useful  in  the  Na- 
tion's Interest. 

We  on  the  minority  side  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  fully  agree 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  shall  be 
authority  to  transfer  the  Savannah  to 
the  city  of  Savannah.  Ga.,  for  use  as  an 
Integral  component  of  the  Elsenhower 
Peace  Center. 

During  the  8-year  period  that  the  NS 
Savannah  was  in  operational  status,  it 
amply  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  merchant  ships. 
The  committee  report  clearly  documents 
the  achievements  of  the  Savannah  as  the 
first  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship  In 
the  world,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  those  achievements. 

Further  operation  of  the  Savannah  as 
a  test  vehicle  or  in  ccHnmercial  service 
cannot  be  justified.  We  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  this  ship,  but  given  Its 
now  antiquated  design.  It  would  be  of 
only  marginal  use  as  a  training  facility 
for  the  men  who  will  sail  the  next  gen- 
eration of  nuclear  ships.  Prom  a  com- 
mercial standpoint.  It  was  not  designed, 
of  course,  primarily  for  economic  oper- 
ation. It  is  a  breakbulk  vessel  in  the 
containership  era.  The  technology  of 
cargo  handling  has  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion since  the  Savannah  entered  service 
in  1962. 

The  Elsenhower  Peace  Center  In  the 
city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  appears  to  be  a 
fitting  site  for  the  permanent  exposition 
of  the  NS  Savannah,  the  first  major  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  energy  for  transpor- 
tation.  The  theme   of   the  Eisenhower 
Peace  Center  will  be  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  pro- 
gram initiated  by  President  Eisenhower. 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  we 
consider  the  disposition  of  the  Savan- 
nah— what  are  the  future  prospects,  If 
any,     for     atomic-powered     merchant 
ships?  I  believe  the  prospect  for  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear-iwwered  merchant 
ships  is  very  promising.  The  key  to  any 
new  technology,  once  the  fundamentals 
of  that  technology  are  understood,   is 
economics.  Until  very  recently,  the  eco- 
nomics of  nuclear  propulsion  versus  con- 
ventional fossil  fuels  has  been  clearly 
in  favor  of  conventional  propulsion  sys- 
tems. The  steady  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  ships  generally,  particularly  tankers, 
coupled  with  increasing  speed  reqiilre- 
ments  and  the  general  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  bunker  fuel  oil  appears  to  have 
tipped  the  economic  scale  In  favor  of  nu- 


clear propulsion  for  very  large  bulk 
carrying  ships  and  perhaps  even  high- 
speed container  ships. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  the 
Savannah  sailed  over  450,000  miles  us- 
ing only  163  pounds  of  enriched  uranium 
fuel.  By  comparison,  a  comparable  ship 
with  conventional  power  would  have  re- 
quired almost  29,000,000  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  traveling  the  same  distance.  The  fuel 
oU  consumption  of  a  33 -knot  container- 
ship  or  of  a  250,000-ton  tanker  would  be 
far  greater,  and  over  the  20-  to  25-year 
useful  life  of  such  a  ship,  the  savings  in 
fuel  costs  would  now  substantially  ex- 
ceed the  higher  initial  cost  of  instaUing 
nuclear  propulsion. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  shortly  will  begin  hearings 
on  H.R.  7694.  legislation  to  stimulate  Uie 
construction  of  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant vessels.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  leg- 
islation can  be  enacted  promptly,  so  that 
a  start  can  be  made  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  believe  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration looks  favorably  upon  leg- 
islation of  this  type,  and  since  the  long- 
term  cost  benefit  ratio  now  favors 
atomic  energy,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  will  sup- 
port the  program  on  budgetary  grounds 
111  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
closing  one  era  In  nuclear  ship  construc- 
tion with  the  dedication  o'  the  NS  Sa- 
imnnah  as  a  memorial  to  President 
Eisenhower's  dedication  to  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  energy,  and  we 
are  opening  a  new  era  of  commercial  nu- 
clear ship  construction  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  wealth  of 
experience  gained  from  the  NS  Sa- 
vannah. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
ueman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  Is  this  vessel  pres- 
ently berthed? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  It  Is  In  Savannah  right 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  it  require  $1,500  to 
tow  It  to  its  new  location? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  It  does  have  to  be 
moved  to  another  spot  in  the  harbor  yes 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  a  cost  of  $1,50()?  ' 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Well,  that  seems  to  be 
the  cost  of  the  towing  charges  nowadays 
It  is  a  large  ship,  and  it  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial job.  The  testimony  Indicated 
that  would  probably  be  the  cost. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr    MOSHER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  best  estimate 
we  have  had  cm  the  moving  of  the  vessel 
Mr  GROSS.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
bill,  but  I  am  curious  to  know  why  it 
would  cost  $1,500  to  move  this  vessel  a 
few  miles? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  further 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  Including  the  In- 
surance. In  order  to  tow  it  to  its  dock 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  we  insure?  Here 
is  a  vessel  which  apparently  is  worthless 
except  as  a  souvenir  or  a  memento  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Why  should  there 
be  costly  Insurance  on  It? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  considering   the 
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present  cost,  the  lay-up  cost  of  the  vessel 
of  about  $185,000  per  year,  this  is  a  very 
inexpensive  way  to  get  It  off  our  hands. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
that  if  It  costs  us  $185,000  a  year  to  lay 
her  up.  But  we  are  hardly  making  money 
if  we  spend  $1,500  merely  to  throw  a 
cable  on  her  and  tow  her  to  another  berth 
a  few  miles  away. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  say  that  the  sum  of  $1,500  does  not 
seem  like  very  much  to  me  when  we  con- 
sider the  cost  of  moving  a  few  rooms  of 
furniture  from  one  town  to  another. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  absolutely  rea- 
sonable and  that  it  will  save  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  Unhappily,  as  far  as 
tliat  ship  is  concerned,  the  hull  and  fit- 
tings of  which  are  absolutely  beautiful, 
she  was  built  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
by  people  who  turned  out  to  be  closer  to 
plumbers  than  shipbuilders.  She  has  a 
tragic  history  of  failure,  and  the  failures 
were  concerned  with  her  nuclear  power- 
plant.  She  survived  only  because  of  good 
luck. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  wish  the 
people  of  Savannah  good  luck  with  her, 
but  I  would  advise  them  never  to  try  to 
get  her  underway. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  conmient  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thobip- 
soN) .  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
record  that  I  know  of  that  Indicates  a 
failure  of  the  nuclear  power  plant  of  the 
vessel.  I  believe  the  vessel  has  a  superb 
record ;  I  believe  the  record  will  indicate 
that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
will  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oiiio  that  perhaps  he  Is  right.  I  had 
understood  otherwise. 

I  was  present  at  the  commissioning  of 
the  Savannah  and  they  were  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  tie  clasp,  which,  however, 
did  not  last  out  the  day.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  tie  clasp.  Like  the  ship,  it  did 
not  work. 

Actually  in  the  course  of  her  cruising. 
In  one  instance  off  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  a  northeast  storm  the  Savannah'B 
nuclear  plant  failed,  and  her  auxiliary 
equipment  was  capable  of  pushing  her 
at  6  knots,  and  they  were  in  an  8-knot 
gale  or  a  gale  well  in  excess  of  her  capa- 
bility, and  suddenly  the  good  Lord  or 
somebody  else  came  around  and  stopped 
the  wind  right  at  that  moment. 

I  will  say  again  right  now  tiiat  I  wish 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Savannah  good 
luck. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
gentleman  says  is  very  interesting.  But 
I  believe  the  overpowering  evidence  Is 
that  this  nuclear  ship  was  a  success,  and 
the  first  generation's  experience  with 
her  was  a  basic  factor  in  moving  us  Into 
the  present  stage  of  the  nuclear  era. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  concede  that,  and  I  will 
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say  that  the  ship  itself  is  a  beautiful 
thing. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Savannah  and  the 
visitors  to  their  beautiful  city  will  enjoy 
her. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  see 
if  I  can  get  the  gentleman  another  tie 
clasp. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  strong  support  of  B.B..  9450,  a 
bill  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  the  NS  Savan- 
nah to  the  city  of  Savarmah,  Qa.,  for 
use  as  a  museum  ship. 

The  city  of  Savaimah  Is  actively  plan- 
ning a  civic  center  to  be  known  as  the 
Eisenhower  Peace  Center.  This  is  to  be 
a  nonprofit  exhibition  center  created  to 
trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
atoms  for  peace  program  initiated  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  The 
city  would  like  the  Initial  and  central  ex- 
hibit to  be  the  NS  Savannah,  which  rep- 
resents the  first  major  application  of  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  have  pointed  out  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
coUeagues,  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  this  Illustrious  vessel. 

The  NS  Savannah  was  built  pursuant 
to  section  716  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  demonstrate  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  This  section  was 
added  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
by  Public  Law  848,  84th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  30. 1956. 

In  1962  and  1963,  the  NS  Savannah 
visited  11  domestic  ports,  beginning  with 
a  visit  to  the  city  of  Savannah.  During 
the  initial  domestic  voyage,  she  visited 
AtlanUc  and  gull  ports,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  caUed  at  Hawaiian 
and  U.S.  west  coast  ports.  When  the 
NS  Savannah  resumed  operation  In  May 

1964.  she  made  a  second  voyage  to  a 
series  of  domestic  ports  and  then  made 
her  maiden  Atlantic  crossing,  the  first  of 
five  demonstration  voyages  between 
foreign  and  domestic  ports.  When  the 
NS  Savannah  returned  to  her  servicing 
facility  in  Galveston.  Tex.,  on  March  10, 

1965,  she  had  visited  a  total  of  55  ports, 
been  viewed  by  1,500,000  people,  and 
had  traveled  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
four  trips  around  the  world. 

The  NS  Savannah.  In  her  2  years  of 
demonstration  operation,  established  an 
internationally  accepted  pattern  of 
marine  operations  for  atomic  commer- 
cial ships.  The  ship  carried  cargo  and 
passengers  In  domestic  and  foreign 
waters,  and  in  addition  to  Impressions 
^de-on  ship  visitors.  Influenced  the 
acceptance  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
"P^irawefi  by  millions  of  people  who  saw. 
heafd,  and  read  about  the  NS  Savannah 
in  newspaper,  magazine,  television,  and 
radio  accoimts  of  port  visits. 

With  the  completion  of  the  demon- 
stration phase  of  the  NS  Savannah  pro- 
gram, the  experimental  commercial 
phase  was  initiated.  The  vessel  was  op- 
erated in  this  manner  from  August  1965 
imtil  July  1970,  when  it  was  placed  in 
layup  because  most  of  what  could  be 


During  5  years  of  experimental  com- 
merclal  operations  as  a  cargo  liner  the 
Savannah  accomplished  the  following: 

It  demonstrated  that  a  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship  can  operate  safely  and  reli- 
ably in  a  regularly  scheduled  commercial 
service. 

It  developed  the  framework  for  ac- 
ceptance and  entry  and  opened  new  ports 
to  any  future  nuclear  merchant  ships. 

It  demonstrated  a  favorable  reaction 
on  the  part  of  shippers  toward  using  nu- 
clear marine  transportation. 

It  produced  a  reservoir  of  marine  per- 
sonnel trained  and  licensed  to  manage 
and  operate  a  seagoing  nuclear  power- 
plant. 

It  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  through  demonstration  of  an  ad- 
vanced type  ship  and  ship  propulsion. 

It  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  sin- 
cerity of  United  States  efforts  to  use  nu- 
clear power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  provided  extended  operational  his- 
tory on  which  Insurance  companies  may 
base  premiums  for  Insuring  future  com- 
mercial nuclear  ships. 

In  over  450,000  miles  of  operation 
without  any  air  pollution.  It  used  up  only 
163  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  fuel.  By 
comparison,  a  conventionally  powered 
ship  traveling  the  same  distance  would 
require  28,800,000  gallons  of  fuel  oU,  and 
would  have  released  some  340  tons  of  sul- 
fur-bearing poUutants  wliile  in  port 
only. 

H.R.  9450  would  permit  the  city  of 
Savarmah  to  maintain  this  imique  vessel 
as  a  part  of  our  American  heritage. 

I  strongly  lu-ge  the  House  to  support 
H  Jl.  9450. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  my  bill,  H.R.  9450,  which  would 
transfer  the  title  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  to  the  city  of  Savannah. 

As  you  know,  this  great  ship  was  or- 
dered built  by  the  Congress  as  part  of 
I*resldent  Eisenhower's  atoms  for  peace 
program.  President  Elsenhower  envi- 
sioned It  as  the  first  mobile  and  visible 
demonstration  of  this  Nation's  inten- 
tion to  use  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

As  a  prototype  ship,  the  NS  Savannah 
was  never  designed  to  be  a  money-mak- 
ing vent\ire.  Foremost  among  its  many 
missions  was  to  prove  that  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship  could  operate  safely  and  re- 
liably in  regularly  scheduled  commercial 
service. 

Its  operations  developed  the  frame- 
work for  acceptance  and  entry  of  nu- 
clear powered  merchant  ships  into  com- 
mercial ports.  It  was  constructed  with 
exhibit  space  that  made  it  possible  for 
visitors  to  come  aboard  and  learn  more 
about  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  In 
all,  this  great  vessel  was  viewed  by  more 
than  1.5  million  persons  dining  its  travel 
of  the  equivalent  of  nearly  4  trips  around 
the  world. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  of  her 
accomplishments,  the  NS  Savannah  trav- 
eled over  450.000  miles  on  only  163 
poimds  of  enriched  uranium  fuel  without 
generating  any  air  pollution.  By  compari- 
son, a  conventionally  powered  ship  trav- 
eling the  same  distance  would  have  re- 
quired more  than  28  million  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  and  would  have  released  some  340 
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learned  from  operation  of  the  vessel  had^  tons    of    sulfur-bearing    poUutants    In 
been  learned.  bort  areas  alone. 


^rt 


In  this  day  when  political  and  en- 
vironmental factors  are  combining  with 
the  problem  of  dwindling  supplies  of 
petroleum,  the  lessons  learned  by  the 
NS  Savannah  are  even  more  important. 
The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  will  soon  consider  legislation 
that  would  put  the  experience  gained 
through  the  NS  Savannah  to  direct  use 
by  encouraging  construction  of  a  mod- 
ern fleet  of  nuclear-powered  commercial 
ships. 

From  Its  inception,  the  ship  has 
played  a  very  special  role  in  the  life  of  Its 
namesake  city.  Savannah  was  chosen  as 
the  port  of  call  for  the  ship  on  its  maiden 
voyage  in  1962,  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward the  ship  has  occupied  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Savannah  area.  It  has  been  an  object  of 
great  pride  that  this  magnificent  vessel 
has  carried  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
and  growing  port  city  of  Savannah 
around  the  globe  on  its  mission  of  peace 
and  progress. 

In  terms  of  cost,  this  bill  represents  a 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
now  costs  the  Government  some  $185,000 
each  year  to  maintain  the  ship  in  lajoip 
condition.  The  cost  of  towing  the  vessel, 
which  has  been  Included  In  the  bill  pri- 
marily because  of  insurance  require- 
ments, is  only  about  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Because  of  the  ship's  specialized  de- 
sign, there  is  no  further  commercial  or 
go\temmental  use  to  which  it  could  be 
put.  I  suppose  it  could  be  sold  for  scrap, 
but  that  would  be  a  shameful  waste  of  a 
valuable  public  resource. 

The  city  of  Savannah  has  what  I  be- 
lieve all  parties  feel  is  the  most  produc- 
tive alternative.  The  ship  would  become 
the  first  and  foremost  exhibit  in  the 
city's  proposed  Eisenhower  Peace  Cen- 
ter, a  project  designed  to  show  the  his- 
tory and  the  future  of  the  peaceful  use 
of  the  atom.  It  would  be  operated  by  the 
city  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

The  city  of  Savannah  has  already 
spent  some  $34,000  on  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  project.  A  survey  by  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Savannah  Evening 
Press  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
Savannah  residents  are  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  project. 

The  city,  however,  can  go  no  further 
with  its  plans  without  passage  of  this 
enabling  legislation.  The  NS  Savannah 
lies  idle  now,  a  ship  that  was  built  by  the 
taxpayers  Is  now  locked  away  from  pub- 
lic view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  House  give 
approval  to  this  bill  to  end  the  Govern- 
ment's burden  of  maintenance  and  to 
put  this  magnificent  vessel  back  into  ac- 
tive public  use.  Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  9450. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  OCTOBER  18 
TO  OCTOBER  23,  1973 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  House  the 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  (Q.  Con. 
Res.  54)  providing  for  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  from  Thursday,  October  18, 
1973,  to  Tuesday,  October  23,  1973: 
S.  Con.  Rks.  54 

Resolved  by  ttie  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/) ,  That  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjounia  on  Thursday,  October  18,  1973, 
It  stand  adjourned  vintU  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  October  23,  1973. 

AMXNDMENT    OrTERED    BT    MR.    O'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CNEttL:  Strike 
out  the  period  on  line  4  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  that  when  the  House  adjourn 
on  Thursday,  October  18,  1973,  It  stand  ad- 
journed untu  12  o'clock  Meridian  on  Tues- 
day, October  23,  1973. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concmred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OCEAN   DUMPING   CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
5450)  to  amend  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972, 
in  order  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Ma- 
rine Pollution  by  Dumping  or  Wastes 
and  Other  Matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th« 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972  (26  Stat.  1052)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  regu- 
late ( 1 )  the  transportation  by  any  person  of 
material  from  the  United  States  and,  in  the 
case  of  United  States  vessels,  aircraft,  or 
agencies,  the  transportation  of  material  from 
a  location  outside  the  United  States,  when 
In  either  case  the  transportation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  the  material  Into  ocean 
waters,  and  (2)  the  dumping  of  material 
transported  by  any  person  from  a  location 
outside  the  United  States,  U  the  dumping 
occurs  in  the  territorial  sea  or  the  contigu- 
ous zone  of  the  United  States.". 

(2)  Section  3  is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (c),  by  deleting  "oil 
within  the  meaning  of  section  11  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  1161).  and  does  not  mean  sewage 
from  vessels  within  the  meaning  of  section 
13  of  such  Act  (33  UB.C.  1183) .",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sewage  from  vessels  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  312  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1322).  Oil  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1321).  shaU 
be  Included  only  to  the  extent  that  such  oil 
la  taken  on  board  a  vessel  or  aircraft  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping."; 

(B)  In  subsection  (t),  by  deleting  "(38 
U.S.C.  1161-1175)",  and  inserting  In  Iteu 
thereof  "(33  V3.C.  1261-1376)";  and 


(C)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(1)  'Convention'  means  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  of  Marina  PoUution  by  Dxmip- 
ing  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter.". 

(3)  Section  101  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  may  be  authorized  by  a 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  102  or  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  108  of  this 
title, 

"(1)  no  person  shaU  transport  from  the 
United  States,  and 

"  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  regis- 
tered In  the  United  States  or  flying  the 
United  States  flag  or  In  the  case  of  a  United 
States  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity, no  person  shall  transport  from  any 
location 

any  material  for  the  purpose  of  dumping  It 
Into  ocean  waters. 

"(b)  Except  as  may  be  authorized  by  a 
permit  Issued  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this 
title,  and  subject  to  regulations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  108  of  this  title,  no  person 
shall  dump  any  material  transported  from 
a  location  outside  the  United  States  (1 )  Into 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  or  (2) 
into  a  zone  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States,  ertendlng  to  a  line 
twelve  nautical  miles  seaward  from  the  base 
line  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  Is  measured,  to  the  extent  that  It  may 
affect  the  territorial  sea  or  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.". 

(4)  Section  102  is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(i)  by  deleting  the  words  "as  provided  for 
in  section  101  of  this  title,"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "for  which  no  per- 
mit may  be  Issued,"; 

(U)  by  adding,  after  the  phrase  "Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,",  the  words 
"or  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  reg- 
istered In  the  United  States  or  flying  the 
United  States  flag,";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion the  foUowing  sentence:  "To  the  extent 
that  he  may  do  so  without  relaxing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  the  Administrator. 
In  establishing  or  revising  such  criteria,  shaU 
apply  the  standards  and  criteria  binding 
upon  the  United  States  under  the  Conven- 
tion, including  its  Annexes." 

(B)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  transportation  of  mate- 
rial, by  a  vessel  or  aircraft  registered  In  the 
United  States  or  flying  the  United  States 
flag,  from  a  location  in  a  foreign  State  Party 
to  the  Convention,  a  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  that  foreign  State  Party, 
in  accordance  with  Convention  requirements, 
and  which  otherwise  could  have  been  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof,  shall  be 
accepted,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as 
If  It  were  Issued  by  the  Administrator  vmder 
the  authority  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
paragraph 1(4)  (A)  (HI)  and  paragraph  1(4) 
(B)  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  that  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes 
and  Other  Matters  enters  Into  force  for  the 
United  States.  In  all  other  respects,  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  personal  satisfaction  that  I  ad- 
dress the  House  today  and  urge  the 
unanimous  support  of  Members  on  HJl. 
5450,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  a  bill 
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which  will  amend  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
I  PubllcLaw  92-532). 

For  many  years  past,  this  nation,  and 
other  nations,  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  their  treatment  of 
one  of  the  earth's  primary  resources,  the 
oceans.  For  too  long,  we,  and  others, 
were  prone  to  believe  that  the  capacity 
of  the  ocean  to  absorb  waste  materials 
was  unlimited.  In  recent  years,  however, 
we  have  come  to  the  realization  that  this 
assumption  was  just  not  true,  and  evi- 
dence began  to  accumulate  that  man,  In- 
deed, was  threatening  his  very  existence 
by  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  he  used 
the  ocean  as  a  sink  for  his  discarded 
waste  materials. 

During  the  last  Congress,  after  exten- 
sive hearings,  H.R.  9727  was  reported  to 
this  House  and  passed  on  September  8, 
1971.  Subsequently,  that  bill,  after  long 
delay  In  ironing  out  differences  with  the 
other  body,  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
92-532.  In  that  legislation,  we  took  the 
first  major  step  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
extensive  abuse  which  we  and  others  had 
been  heaping  on  the  ocean  waters. 

We  provided  that  thereafter,  the 
transportation  for  dumping  at  sea,  of  ra- 
diological, chemical,  and  biological  war- 
fare agents  tmd  of  high-level  radioactive 
wsistes  could  no  longer  be  permitted. 
In  addition,  we  provided  that  the  ocean 
dumping  of  all  other  naaterials  would  be 
carefully  regulated  so  that  the  adverse 
affect  on  ocean  waters  could  be  control- 
led. We  declared  as  a  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  dumping  which  might 
threaten  the  marine  environment  would 
be  prevented  or  strictly  limited.  In  im- 
plementing that  policy,  we  chose  to  reg- 
ulate the  dimiping  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  no  matter  where  the  ma- 
terial might  originate,  and  to  regulate 
the  transportation  of  materials  from  the 
United  States,  no  matter  who  might  ini- 
tiate that  transportation. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  92-532,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  the  provisions 
Included  therein  constituted  only  the 
first  step,  and  so  the  law  Included  a  sec- 
tion on  international  cooperation  which 
resul  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  shall  seek 
effective  International  action  and  coopera- 
tion to  insure  protection  of  the  marine 
environment,  eujd  may,  for  this  purpose, 
formulate,  present,  or  support  specific  pro- 
posals In  the  United  Nations  and  other 
competent  International  organizations  for 
the  development  of  appropriate  Interna- 
tional rules  and  regulations  In  support  of 
the  policy  of  this  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  has  done  just  that.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Enviroment,  held  in 
Stockholm,  and  which  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  as  an  advisor,  the  United  States 
presented  draft  articles  on  an  interna- 
tional convention  to  deal  with  the  ocean 
dumping  problem.  Without  going  into 
details  as  to  how  the  matter  developed. 
I  will  merely  report  that  on  December 
29.  1972.  the  United  States  signed  a  suc- 
cessfxilly  completed  Convention  which 
dealt  with  this  serious  matter.  That  Con- 
vention has  now  been  presented  to  the 
other  body  for  advice  and  consent  and 


by  a  unanimous  vote  of  86  to  0.  such  ad- 
vice and  consent  was  given  on  August  3. 
1973.  This  bill  will  amend  our  basic  act 
to  reflect  the  provisions  of  that  Con- 
vention. 

Public  Law  92-532  and  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter 
are  very  similar.  However,  in  addition  to 
controlling  the  transportation  of  ma- 
terial from  its  own  territory,  each  signa- 
tory is  obligated  to  control  the  activities 
of  its  vessels  and  aircraft  operating  from 
locations  outside  its  territory.  HJl.  5450 
incorporates  that  addition  into  our  do- 
mestic law. 

In  other  respects.  H.R.  5450  gen- 
erally provides  for  technical  and  con- 
forming amendatory  language.  For  in- 
stance, it  expands  the  deflnition  of  ma- 
terials to  be  controlled  by  including  oil 
which  is  taken  on  board  for  the  purpose 
of  dumping.  While  this  matter  might 
have  been  left  to  the  existing  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Convention,  where  the  present  do- 
mestic legislation  had  left  it,  the  Inter- 
national Conference  chose  to  include  it 
within  the  Ocean  Dumping  Convention 
and  this  provision  in  H.R.  5450  reflects 
that  decision. 

Finally,  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
international  convention  to  our  domestic 
legislation,  the  language  of  the  bill  im- 
poses a  duty  upon  the  Administrator  of 
the  ElnvL'-'jnmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
carryl  v  out  his  permit  responsibility 
under  \he  act,  to  include  within  his  per- 
mit critkirta  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention relating  to  specific  materials.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Convention  provi- 
sions may  not  be  utilized  in  smy  way  to 
weaken  the  already  existing  national  re- 
quirements. I  am  very  happy  to  com- 
mend the  administration  on  its  initiative 
and  cooperation  in  implementing  the 
policy  announced  by  the  basic  act.  Such 
cooperation  augurs  well  for  future  ac- 
tions looking  to  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  world  environment 
upon  which  we  all  depend  for  life  Itself. 
I  urge  your  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion.   

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pletely support  HJl.  5450,  legislation 
designed  to  conform  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  the  provisions  of  the  Marine 
Pollution  Convention,  adopted  In  Lon- 
don on  November  13, 1972. 

The  Marine  Protection  Act,  our  so- 
called  ocean  dumping  legislation,  was 
enacted  by  Public  Law  92—532  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1972.  That  legislation  was  the 
culmination  of  extensive  efforts  here  in 
the  Congress  and  within  the  executive 
departments  to  stem  the  dangerous  and 
growing  tendency  to  use  the  oceans  as 
a  dumping  grounds  for  unwanted  waste 
materials  of  our  industrial  society. 

The  legislation  was  first  prompted  by 
the  widespread  concern  over  the  disposal 
of  biological  warfare  agents  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Exten- 
sive hearings  ccmducted  by  the  Ocean- 
ography Subcommittee  highlighted  the 
lack  of  any  serious  effort  to  develop 
alternative  means  of  disposal  for  these 
substances  by  the  military  and  other 
agencies.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
growing    concern    over    the    ecological 


damage  to  the  marine  biota  of  the  coast- 
al waters,  such  as  the  New  York  bight 
region,  through  the  prolonged  and 
unregulated  dumping  of  industrial  waste 
materials  just  over  the  horizon  from  our 
major  coastal  cities. 

In  other  countries,  although  for- 
tunately not  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  1960's  serious  outbreaks  of  mercury 
poisoning  were  reported  and  proven  to 
be  the  result  of  the  disposal  in  coastal 
waters  of  deadly  mercury  compounds. 
These  related  examples  of  our  growing 
abuse  of  the  oceans  led  to  the  President's 
request  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  April  1970  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  question  of  ocean 
disposal. 

The  Coimcil's  report  subsequently 
formed  the  basis  for  our  Marine  Pro- 
tection Act.  The  initiative  taken  by  the 
United  States  was  quickly  recognized  at 
the  international  level  and  after  a  series 
of  preparatory  meetings  in  various  capi- 
tals, the  International  Conference  on 
Ocean  Dumping  was  convened  late  last 
year.  The  convention  is,  I  believe,  an 
exemplary  case  of  international  coop>er- 
ation. 

Fortunately,  the  Convention  parallels 
our  domestic  legislation  very  closely.  The 
amendments  to  the  Marine  Protection 
Act  to  conform  It  to  the  convention  are 
minimal.  I  \*ill  not  dwell  on  these  since 
the  distingxilshed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  (Mr. 
Dn<GELL)  has  already  explained  them 
in  detaU. 

I  only  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  bill  before  us  today  is  so 
written  that  where  the  convention  im- 
poses more  stringent  requirements,  the 
convention  will  govern  dumping  by  U.S. 
nationals.  Where  the  Marine  Protection 
Act  Imposes  more  stringent  require- 
ments, it  will,  in  turn,  govern.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  Convention  Is  basically  to 
broEulen  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  its  na- 
tionals, ships,  and  aircraft,  wherever 
they  may  be. 

On  Augiist  3,  1973,  the  other  body  by 
a  vote  of  86  to  0  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  Convention 
by  the  United  States.  It  is  consistent 
with  our  leadership  in  this  field  that  the 
United  States  promptly  adopt  H.R.  5450 
implementing  the  Convention,  and  the 
Nixon  administration  urges  that  we  do 
so. 

Both  the  Convention  and  the  Marine 
Protection  Act  are  stopgap  measures  to 
a  great  extent.  They  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  dumping  and  only  prohibit 
introduction  of  the  most  dangerous  sub- 
stances. In  the  final  analysis,  we  must 
develop  measures  to  utilize  our  resources 
more  fully,  and  thus  reduce  the  volume 
of  materials  that  are  dumped  at  sea. 
Even  a  carefully  regulated  permit  pro- 
gram may  in  the  long  run  introduce 
waste  materials  into  the  oceans  in  quan- 
tities that  they  cannot  absorb. 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  long- 
range  impact  upon  our  marine  environ- 
ment by  the  ever-growing  range  of 
chemical  compounds  that  are  dumped. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  complacent. 

We  have  not  solved  the  problem  of 
ocean  dumping.  We  have  only  just  t)egun 
to  assert  some  control.  The  fact  that  so 
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many  nations  recognize  this  problem  Is, 
however,  heartening  and  we  have  reason 
to  be  optimistic.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
collesigues  to  support  this  important  ad- 
ditional step  represented  by  H.R.  5450. 

Mr.  DENGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  use  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  emphasize  my  support  of  H.R. 
5450,  as  reported  to  this  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  long,  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  make  one 
reference  which  underlines  one  aspect  of 
the  committee's  concern  expressed  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  Public  Law  92- 
532,  which  we  are  amending  with  this 
bill  today. 

As  a  part  of  House  Report  92-361 
which  accompanied  HJR.  9727.  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  the  following 
paragraph  appears: 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  Its 
awareness  that  the  types  of  problems  with 
which  H.R.  9727  deata  are  global  In  nature. 
We  are  not  so  blind  as  to  assume  that  In 
deaUng  with  the  problems  created  by  our 
own  ocean  dumping  activities,  we  are  there- 
by assuring  the  protection  of  the  world's 
oceans  for  all  mankind.  Other  nations,  al- 
ready moving  to  grapple  with  these  trouble- 
some Issues,  also  wUl  and  must  play  vltel 
roles  in  this  regard. 

The  Conference  held  at  London  from 
October  30  to  November  13,  1972,  which 
resulted  In  the  Convention  we  now  pro- 
pose to  Implement,  demonstrates  that 
other  nations,  Indeed,  are  willing  to  play 
their  proper  role.  Eighty  nations  partici- 
pated in  that  Conference,  and  12  addi- 
tional nations  attended  as  observers. 
More  than  50  of  those  nations  have  now 
signed  the  resulting  Convention  and 
many  are  actively  engaged  In  the  ratifi- 
cation process.  In  the  United  States,  the 
President,  having  already  obtained  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is 
prepared  to  ratify  the  Convention  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  is  ap- 
parently awaiting  only  congressional  im- 
plementation action  represented  by  this 
bill.  I  urge  your  unanimous  endorsement 
of  this  further  proof  that  the  United 
States  Is  ready  and  willing  to  maintain 
Its  leadership  role  in  making  this  world 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

OZNCltAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  ^Mr. 
Downing)  . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  support  of  all  Members  for  the 
bQl  pending  before  the  House  today. 

H.R.  5450,  while  simple  in  concept,  has 
far-reaching  implications  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  international  commtmity 
is  facing  up  to  Its  responsibilities  in  the 


protection  of  the  marine  environment. 
During  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
witnessed  a  deepening  crisis  affecting  our 
food  supply  from  the  oceans.  We  have 
not  only  been  faced  with  the  actions  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  operating  close  to 
our  shores,  but  we  have  also  witnessed 
overall  threat  to  our  fisheries  resources 
from  the  pollution  of  our  seas.  Plants 
and  animals  have  been  killed  by  toxic 
waste,  areas  of  ocean  bottom  have  been 
suffocated  smd  turned  into  ocean  deserts 
by  wholesale  waste  disposal,  cancerous 
growths  have  been  discovered  on  fish  in 
areas  polluted  by  waste  material,  lower 
reproductive  activity  in  the  fish  popula- 
tion has  occurred,  constituent  elements 
of  the  food  chain  in  ocean  waters  have 
been  obliterated  In  some  areas,  and  shell- 
fish beds  have  been  closed  to  harvesting 
because  of  high  concentrations  of  pollu- 
tion. 

During  the  last  Congress,  this  House, 
in  passing  H.R.  9727,  ultimately  result- 
ing in  Public  Law  92-532,  took  the  first 
step  in  controlling  the  threat  to  the 
oceans  and  their  resources.  The  bill  be- 
fore you  today  is  ample  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  has  been  productive  and  that 
other  nations  are  also  facing  up  to  their 
responsibility.  The  bill  incorporates  into 
our  basic  legislation  additional  features 
which  were  agreed  upon  at  an  Interna- 
tional conference  held  in  London  last 
fall.  The  Congress  demonstrated  its  lead- 
ership in  enacting  Public  Law  92-532. 
We  should  continue  to  assert  our  concern 
and  leadership  by  rapid  implementation 
of  the  convention  recently  developed.  I 
urge  your  support  for  H.R.  5450. 

Mr.  FASCFTT.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
supE>ort  of  H.R.  5450,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  amendments  to  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972  which  are  required  to  en- 
able that  act  to  implement  fully  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Ma- 
rine Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes 
and  Other  Matter.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  the  statutory 
compliance  with  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Convention,  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  August  3,  1973,  and  will  insure  that 
the  United  States  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
world  and  future  generations  to  pre- 
serve our  ocean  resources  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  the  world's  gar- 
bage dump. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  land- 
mark legislation  providing  strict  regu- 
lations for  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rial for  dumping  in  our  oceans.  The  Ma- 
rine Protection,  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972.  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  was  the  result  of  3  years  of  in- 
tensive work  by  the  Congress  to  protect 
our  oceans  from  becoming  the  recepta- 
cle for  the  world's  unwanted  waste  ma- 
terials. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  among 
the  first  to  Introduce  legislation  calling 
for  strict  regtilatlon,  of  ocean  dumping. 
In  August  of  1970.  following  the  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  very  controversial 
disposal  of  lethal  nerve  gas  In  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 
I  introduced  legislation  prohibiting  the 


further  dumping  of  military  material  in 
the  oceans  wthout  a  certification  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  I 
also  introduced  legislation  calling  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  conduct 
an  inventory  of  all  stockpiled  military 
material  which  might  require  disposal, 
and  a  determination  of  the  safest  meth- 
od of  disposal. 

Hearings  were  held  on  one  of  my  bills 
and  similar  measures  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  in  1970 
and  1971.  The  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  92-532,  banned  the  transportation 
for  disposal  by  ocean  dumping  of  radio- 
logical, chemical,  or  biological  warfare 
agents  or  any  high-level  radioactive 
waste. 

Public  Law  92-532  also  prohibited  the 
transp>ortation  of  all  other  materials 
originating  from  the  United  States  for 
dumping  or  transported  from  a  site  out- 
side the  United  States  for  dumping  in 
U.S.  territorial  or  contiguous  waters 
unless  a  permit  is  issued  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

It  was  clear  during  consideration  of 
the  ocean  dumping  legislation,  however, 
that  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  would  not  be  suflBclent  to  protect 
the  world's  oceans.  An  international 
commitment  w£is  required.  The  Congress 
recognized  this  need  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  State,  In  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  to  seek  effective  international 
action  and  cooperation  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment. 

I  had  Introduced  a  resolution  in  1970 
calling  on  the  President  to  direct  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  the  Environment  to  take  the  lead 
in  proposing  an  International  agreement 
which  would  prohibit  any  dumping  in 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  framework  for  review  and 
enforcement. 

Concurrently,  the  executive  branch 
was  pursuing  steps  to  achieve  such  an 
international  agreement.  A  series  of 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  resulted  in  agreement  in 
November  of  last  year  on  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other 
Matter.  On  August  3.  1973,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate voted  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  by  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  similarity  t>etween  the 
U.S.  statute  and  the  convention,  few 
modifications  are  required  in  our  present 
law. 

The  most  important  amendment  would 
expand  coverage  of  the  EPA  regulatory/ 
permit  scheme  to  cover  U.S.  vessels  and 
aircraft  transporting  materials  from  lo- 
cations outside  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  those  materials  into 
ocean  waters.  In  order  to  provide  the 
greatest  protection  against  dumping,  it 
is  necessary  for  nations  signatory  to  the 
convention  to  regtilate  the  transporta- 
tion of  materials  by  them  from  all  loca- 
tions. As  the  committee  points  out  in  Its 
report,  were  all  countries  signatory  to 
the  convention,  the  complete  regulation 
of  ocean  dumping  could  be  achieved  by 
the  regulation  of  transportation  by  each 
signatory  from  its  own  territ<fry.  How- 
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ever.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  con- 
vention will  not  necessarily  be  ratified  by 
all  countries.  Therefore,  the  convention 
obligates  each  signatory  to  regulate  not 
only  the  transportation  of  materials  from 
its  own  territory,  but  also  the  transpor- 
tation by  its  own  vessels  and  aircraft 
from  locations  outside  its  territory.  In 
this  manner,  the  coverage  of  the  conven- 
tion requirements  will  be  as  complete  as 
is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
pending  bill  applies  to  those  cases  where 
the  requirements  imder  present  U.S.  law 
are  more  stringent  than  the  require- 
ments under  the  convention.  H.R.  5450 
makes  it  clear  that  in  such  cases,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  must  follow  the  basic 
statute  and  Convention  requirements  in 
all  cases  except  where,  by  doing  so,  he 
would  have  to  disregard  more  stringent 
reqiiirements  of  the  U.S.  statute. 

Enactment  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
established  a  strict  national  policy  to 
limit,  the  dimipLng  into  ocean  waters  of 
any  material  which  would  adversely  af- 
fect human  health  or  the  marine  envi- 
ronment. That  policy  has  now  been  ap- 
proved by  the  international  community. 
Enactment  of  HJl.  5450  would  expand 
the  U.S.  regulatory  scheme  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  so  that  transportation  of 
materials  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  any  territory  by  U.S. 
vessels  or  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of 
dumping  in  our  oceans,  would  require 
an  approved  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conmiend  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee for  its  long  and  hard  work  to  reg- 
ulate ocean  dumping,  and  urge  all  our 
colleagues  to  give  their  imanimous  sup- 
port to  this  crucial  proposal. 

If  we  fail  to  protect  our  ocean  re- 
sources today,  we  may  not  get  another 
chance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dtngbh.)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJR. 

5450. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  ha\-lng  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPEALING  THE  ACT  TERMINATING 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  OVER 
PROPERTY  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
MENOMINEE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  smd  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
10717)  to  repeal  the  act  terminating 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  and 
members  of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  federally  recognized 
sovereign  Indian  tribe;  and  to  restore  to 
the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those 
Federal  services  furnished  to  American 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Ameri- 
can Indians:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HM.    10717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may 
b«  cited  aa  tb«  "Menominee  Reetoratlon  Act". 


Sec.   2.  For   the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "tribe"  means  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(3)  The  term  "Menominee  Restoration 
Committee"  means  that  committee  of  nine 
Menominee  Indians  who  shall  be  elected  at  a 
general  co\mcU  meeting  called  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  260; 
26  0J3.C.  891-902),  as  amended,  or  any  other 
law,  Federal  recognition  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1934  (48  SUt.  984;  25  V3.C.  481  et  seq.), 
as  amended,  are  made  applicable  to  it. 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  260; 
25  U5.C.  891-902),  as  amended,  U  hereby 
repealed  and  there  are  hereby  reinstated  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  or  its  mem- 
bers under  Federal  treaty,  statute,  or  other- 
wise which  may  have  been  diminished  or 
lost  pursuant  to  such  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
diminish  any  rights  or  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  tribe  or  its  members  now  or  prior  to 
June  17,  1954,  under  Federal  treaty,  statute. 
or  otherwise,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
alter  any  property  rights  or  obligations,  any 
contractual  rights  or  obligations.  Including 
existing  fishing  rights,  or  any  obligations  for 
taxes  already  levied. 

(e)  In  providing  to  the  tribe  such  services 
to  which  it  may  be  entitled  upon  its  recog- 
nition pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  appropriate,  are  authorized  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1921  (42  Stat.  208;  26  U.S.C.  13),  the 
Act  of  August  6,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Act  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs,  upon  the  request  of  the  tribe  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
bo  mutually  agreed  to,  to  make  grants  and 
contract  to  znake  grants  which  wlU  accom- 
plish the  general  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  were  appropriated. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
announce  the  date  of  a  general  council  meet- 
ing of  the  tribe  to  nominate  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Menominee  Restoration  Com- 
mittee. Such  general  council  meeting  shall 
be  held  wlthta  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Within  sixty  days  of  the 
general  council  meeting  provided  for  herein, 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  election  by  secret 
ballot,  absentee  balloting  to  be  permitted,  to 
elect  the  membership  of  the  Menominee  Res- 
toration Committee  from  among  the  nomi- 
nees submitted  to  him  from  the  general 
council  meeting  provided  for  herein.  The 
ballots  shall  provide  for  write-In  votes.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  Menominee  Res- 
toration Committee  elected  pursuant  to  this 
section  If  he  is  satisfied  that  the  requirements 
of  this  section  relating  to  the  nominating 
and  election  process  have  been  met.  The 
Menominee  Restoration  Committee  shall  rep- 
resent the  Menominee  people  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  and  shall  have  no  pow- 
ers other  than  those  given  to  It  In  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  a  completed  tribal 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
hereof  and  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  council  meeting  and  the  election 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  all 
living  persons  on  the  final  roll  of  the  tribe 
published  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
17.  1954  (26  use.  893),  and  all  descendants, 
who  are  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
who  poflsesB  at  least  one-quarter  degree  of 
Menominee  Indian  blood,  of  persons  on  such 
roll  shall  be  entitled  to  attend,  participate, 
and  vote  at  such  general  council  meeting  and 


such  election.  Verification  of  descendancy 
age,  and  blood  quantum  shall  be  made  upon 
oath  before  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
represenUtlve  and  his  determination  thereon 
shall  be  conclusive  and  final.  The  Secretary 
Bhall  assure  that  adequate  notice  of  such 
meeting  and  election  shall  be  provided  eligi- 
ble voters. 

(c)  The  membership  roU  of  the  tribe  which 
was  closed  as  of  Jxme  17,  1984,  Is  hereby  de- 
clared open.  The  Menominee  Restoration 
Committee,  under  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  proceed  to  make  cxirrent  the  roU 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
The  names  of  all  enrollees  who  are  deceased 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  stricken.  The  names  of  any  descendants 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  added  to  the  roll  pro- 
vided such  descendant  possesses  at  least  one- 
quarter  degree  Menominee  Indian  blood. 
Upon  Installation  of  elected  constitutional 
officers  of  the  tribe,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Menommee  Restoration  Committee  shall  de- 
liver their  records,  files,  and  any  other  ma- 
terial relating  to  enrollment  matters  to  the 
tribal  governing  body.  All  further  work  in 
bringing  and  maintaining  current  the  tribal 
roll  shall  be  performed  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the 
tribal  governing  docximents.  UntU  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  tribal  roll  Is  assumed  by  the 
tribal  governing  body,  appeals  from  the  omis- 
sion or  Inclusion  of  any  name  upon  the  tribal 
roll  shall  lie  with  the  Secretary  and  his  de- 
termination thereon  shall  be  final.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  the  final  determination  of 
each  such  appeal  within  ninety  days  after 
an  appeal  is  Initiated:  Provided,  That  the 
time  for  makmg  a  final  determination  may 
be  extended  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  appellant. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  request  from  the  Menom- 
inee Restoration  Committee,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  election  by  secret  ballot, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Jime  18.  1934,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  trllie's  constitution  and 
bylaws.  The  election  shall  be  held  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b(  The  Menominee  Restoration  Commit- 
tee shall  distribute  to  all  enrolled  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election,  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  election,  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  and  bylaws  as  drafted  by 
the  Menominee  Restoration  Committee 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  election,  along 
with  a  brief  Impartial  description  of  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws.  The  Menommee 
Restoration  Committee  shall  freely  consult 
with  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election 
concerning  the  text  and  description  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws.  Such  consultation 
shaU  not  be  carried  on  within  fifty  feet  ol 
the  polling  places  on  the  date  of  the  election. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  tribe  adopts  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, the  Menominee  Restoration  Committee 
shall  conduct  an  election  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  individuals 
who  will  serve  as  tribal  officials  provided  in 
the  tribal  constitution  and  bylawa.  For  the 
purpose  of  ths  initial  election  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  In  the  tribal  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  to  the  contrary,  absentee 
balloting  shall  be  permitted  and  all  tribal 
members  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election. 
All  further  elections  of  tribal  officers  shall 
be  as  provided  in  the  tribal  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  ordinances  adopted  thereunder. 

(d)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  those  actually  voting  shall 
be  neceesary  and  sufficient  to  effectuate  the 
adoption  of  a  tribal  constitution  and  bylawa 
and  the  Initial  election  of  the  tribe's  govern- 
ing body,  so  long  as.  in  each  such  election, 
the  total  vote  cast  Is  at  least  30  per  centum 
of  those  entitled  to  vote. 

8k:.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  negotiate 
with  the  elected  members  of  the  Menominee 


Common  Stock  and  Voting  Trust  and  the 
Board  ot  Dtrectora  of  Menominee  Bnterprlaes. 
Incorporated,  or  their  authorized  representa- 
tives, to  develop  a  plan  for  the  assumption  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan  negotiated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
accept  the  assets  (excluding  any  real  prop- 
erty not  located  In  or  adjacent  to  the  terri- 
tory, constituting,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  coimty  of  Menominee,  Wiscon- 
sin) of  Menominee  Enterprises,  Incorporated, 
but  only  if  transferred  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Menominee  Enterprises.  In- 
corporated, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
shareholders  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin. Such  assets  shaU  be  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  Hens,  outstanding  taxes  (local.  State, 
and  Federal ) ,  mortgages,  outstanding  corpo- 
rate indebtedness  of  all  types,  and  any  other 
obligation.  The  land  and  other  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  valid  existing 
obligation  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Subject  to  the  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  this  section,  the  land  trans- 
ferred shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribe  and  shall 
be  their  reservation.  The  transfer  of  assets 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxation. 
All  assets  transferred  under  this  section 
shall,  as  of  the  date  of  transfer,  be  exempt 
from  all  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  real 
property  (excluding  any  real  property  not 
located  In  or  adjacent  to  the  territory  con- 
stituting, on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  county  of  Menominee.  Wisconsin)  of 
members  of  the  Menominee  Tribe,  but  only 
if  transferred  to  him  by  the  Menominee  own- 
er or  owners.  Such  property  shall  be  subject 
to  all  vaUd  existing  rights  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  liens,  outstanding  taxes  (local. 
State,  and  Federal),  mortgages,  and  any 
other  obligations.  The  land  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  any  valid  existing 
obligation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Subject  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  this  subsection,  the  land 
transferred  shaU  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin  and  shall  be  part  of  their 
reservation.  The  transfer  of  assets  authorized 
by  this  section  shaU  be  exempt  from  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxation.  All  assets  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall,  as  of  the  date 
of  transfer,  be  exempt  from  all  local.  State, 
and  Federal  taxation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Menominee 
Restoration  Committee  shaU  consult  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials to  assure  that  the  provision  of  nec- 
essary governmental  services  is  not  Impaired 
aa  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  assets  provided 
for  In  this  section. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  sub- 
section ( d ) ,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  may 
establish  such  local  government  bodies,  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  and  service  arrangements 
as  will  best  provide  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment services  required  by  the  people  In 
the  territory  constituting,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  county  of  Menominee. 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAfCER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  denaand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  repeal  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  and  to  restore  the 
Menominee  Indians  of  Wisconsin  to  trust 
status. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  Nation 
we  have  have  had  a  varied  history  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Indian  people ;  initially, 
and  until  the  late  1800's  the  concepts  in 
this  country  was  that  the  only  good  In- 
dian was  a  dead  Indian.  After  the  reser- 
vation system  started  in  the  1800's  the 
concept  was  to  herd  all  of  the  Indians 
onto  reservations  in  the  least  hospitable 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
were  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Then  I  think  probably  we  had  some 
pangs  of  conscience,  and  we  decided  that 
what  we  really  ought  to  do  was  to  do 
everything  for  the  Indians.  We  ought  to 
provide  fully  for  them.  We  ought  to  tell 
them  how  to  nm  their  business,  and  we 
ought  to  be  totally  paternalistic  toward 
them.  And  that  concept  lasted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  the  late  1940's  or  the  early 
1950's,  at  which  time  we  adopted  a  new 
and  different  policy,  and  that  policy  was 
that  we  treat  the  Indians  as  much  like 
white  people  as  we  could.  We  were  to  try 
and  integrate  them  totally  into  society. 
We  were  to  bring  their  tribal  structures 
and  economies  up,  and  then  we  were  to 
terminate  them ;  that  is  to  say,  cut  them 
off  from  Federal  relationships.  And  that 
is  the  policy  of  termination  which  the 
Menominee  Indians  fell  victim  to  in  the 
1950's. 

The  Menominee  Indians  were  one  of 
the  chosen  tribes  to  receive  termination, 
ironically,  Mr.  Speaker,  because,  first  of 
all,  they  had  a  very  high  degree  of  ac- 
culturization  of  their  tribal  members; 
secondly,  they  had  in  all  probability  the 
highest  economic  development  of  any 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  entire  United 
States.  They  had  a  sustained  yield  forest 
and  a  fine  operating  sawmill  which  pro- 
vided income  for  the  tribe,  and  indeed 
they  were  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
termination  in  the  1950's  supplying  all  of 
the  services  which  the  BIA  was  supplying 
to  other  tribes,  and  which  the  BIA  had 
previously  been  providing  for  the 
Menominee  Indians. 

And  then,  unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  a  third  element,  an  element 
of  coercion.  When  one  of  our  colleagues 
presented  to  the  House  a  bill  authorizing 
per  capita  distribution  of  some  $10  mil- 
lion in  judgment  funds  for  the  Menom- 
inee Indians,  when  that  bill  reached 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  went  to  Wis- 
consin and,  in  several  meetings  with  the 
Menominee  Indians,  told  them  that  im- 
less  they  were  prepared  to  accept  termi- 
nation there  would  be  no  payment  of 
this  per  capita  award.  He  managed  to 
convince  the  Menominee  Indians  that, 
Indeed,  if  they  refused  termination,  not 


only  would  they  not  receive  their  per 
capita  award,  but  there  was  not  even  any 
use  in  fighting  what  the  Member  of  the 
other  body  told  them  was  certain.  That 
was  termination.  So  by  act  of  Jime  17, 
1954,  termination  was  set  about  and 
completed  in  1961. 

Since  that  termination,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians  has 
gone  steEidily  downhill  imtil  today  they 
totter  as  a  tribal  entity  on  the  brink  of 
economic  collapse  from  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  sustained  tribes  of 
the  United  States.  Under  this  policy,  they 
have  gone  steadily  downhill. 

Indeed,  a  1973  BIA  economic  report 
said  that  Menonlnee  County  will  go  un- 
der without  massive  help  or  restoration, 
that  is  to  say,  this  act,  or  both. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
resolve  that  problem  by  repealing  the 
termination  act  and  restoring  Federal 
recognition  to  the  Menominee  Indians, 
which  would  then  provide  an  array  of 
Federal  services  which  are  available  to 
other  federally  recognized  tribes  and 
which  are  not  now  available  to  the  Me- 
nomlnees,  including,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  ability  to  have  their  land  held 
in  trust  so  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
property  tax  on  it. 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  recasting 
and  the  recreation  of  tribal  government 
and  the  reestablishment  of  tribal  con- 
trol. I  maintain,  Mr.   Spesiker,  that  it 
will  reestablish  pride  of  the  Menominee 
Indians  In  themselves  and  in  their  tribe. 
The  legislation  before  us.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proehlich)    in  whose  dis- 
trict Menominee   County   and  what  is 
composed  of  the  totality  of  the  Menomi- 
nee Reservation   is   located.   It   is   co- 
sponsored  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation.  It  is  supported  by 
some  53  other  cosponsors  and  has  the 
strong  support  of  not  only  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  but  of  the  White  House  and 
of  Melvin  Laird,  the  Special  Adviser  to 
the  White  House.  It  is  supported  by  all 
of  the  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials of  Wisconsin,  of  which  I  im  aware. 
Indeed,   Mr.   Speaker,   I  know   of  no 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  Most  im- 
portantly, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  supported  by 
the  Menominee  Indians  and  by  other 
Indians  in  this  Nation.  Termination  has 
been  a  dreaded  sign  to  all  Indian  tribes 
in  the  Nation.  This  body  can  most  effec- 
tively terminate  the  policy  of  termina- 
tion by  the  passage  of  this  legLslation, 
which  will  restore  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dians   those    Government    services    to 
which  other  Indian  tribes  are  entitled, 
and  remove  the  fear  of  termination  from 
them  and  some  other  Indians,  so  that 
they  can  make  progress  and  may  have, 
indeed,  their  self-dlgnlty  and  their  tri- 
bal dignity  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  yieldmg. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  This  is  one  of  the  unfortimate 
moves  that  the  Congress  made  in  termi- 
nating this  tribe.  I  stated  so  at  the  time. 
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and,  as  it  turned  out,  at  least  I  was  par- 
tially right. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  made  it  amply  clear  that 
the  misleading  information  that  these 
Menominees  received  did  not  come  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  It  was  a  year  and 
a  half  later  when  I  found  out  what  had 
actually  transpired  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation.  Had  I  known  what  I  know 
now,  or  what  I  knew  a  little  later,  I  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  brought  a  termi- 
nation bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
asked  that  it  be  passed. 

I  want  to  say  this,  however,  in  defense 
of  the  position  of  the  House  that  the 
Menominees  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
somebody  held  out  a  carrot,  so  to  speak, 
and  said  that  "you  must  do  this  or  you 
are  not  going  to  get  your  money  on  the 
judgment  you  have,"  that  was  a  very 
unfortunate  situation. 

I  think  that  the  only  real  justice  that 
we  could  do  here  is  to  receive  our  breth- 
ren back  into  the  many  benefits  that  they 
are  entitled  to  as  Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  am  certain  he  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come 
today  to  the  final  chapter  of  a  tragedy 
that  was  authored  in  the  other  body  and 
approved  by  this  House  IGVi  years  ago. 
The  bUl  before  us.  H.R.  10717,  is  not  a 
panacea  nor  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, nor  does  it  undo  the  human  suffer- 
ing and  economic  damage  imposed  on 
these  people  over  the  past  20  years.  It 
is  not  a  perfect  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it 
is  a  better  bill  than  the  monstrosity  that 
was  rammed  through  this  House  in  1954 
as  part  of  the  mistaken  "termination 
policy"  of  those  times. 

Those  of  us  who  stood  cm  this  floor  and 
argued  sigainst  that  bill — the  Menom- 
inee Termination  Act — can  take  no 
pleasure  today  in  pointing  our  finger  at 
the  disastrous  results  of  that  act.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  saying  "We  told  you 
so."  Time  and  fate  suid  circumstance 
have  acted  in  concert  with  that  1954  act, 
and  the  results  are  all  too  painfully  evi- 
dent today  in  Menominee  County,  Wis. 
Compare  the  Menominee  Tribe  today, 
after  20  years  of  our  grand  termination 
policy,  with  the  Menominee  Tribe  of 
1954,  just  prior  to  termination. 

In  1954.  the  Menominee  Tribe  was  eco- 
nomically ahead  of  all  other  tribes  in  the 
Nation.  It  had  more  than  $10  million  in 
trust  and  was  realizing  an  annual  profit 
from  its  lumber  business.  In  less  than  7 
years  after  termination,  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  they  are 
today  financially  destitute.  The  $10  mil- 
lion Is  gone  and  the  operating  costs  oi 
the  mill  exceed  its  income. 

In  1954.  the  Menominee  Tribe  was  en- 
titled to  the  full  range  of  Federal  Indian 
services  and  programs,  and  it  was  utiliz- 
ing most  of  them.  But,  imlike  most  other 
tribes,  the  Menominees  were  also  paying 
for  those  services.  The  total  cost  of  this 
tribe  to  Uncle  Sam  in  the  year  preceding 
termination  was  $59,000.  The  tribe  was 
reimbursing  the  American  taxpayers  for 
all  other  services  received. 


Today.  Menominee  County  has  not 
only  cut  back  on  those  services  to  its 
people  but  it  cannot  pay  for  the  services 
it  does  provide. 

In  1954.  there  was  a  well-equipped  and 
well-staffed  hospital  on  the  reservation. 
Today  there  is  none.  The  people  must  go 
to  the  surrounding  county  hospitals 
when  they  are  sick — and  you  can  imag- 
ine how  welcome  they  are  in  those  in- 
stitutions. 

In  1954,  the  land  holdings  of  the  Me- 
nominee Tribe  amounted  to  234,000 
acres.  Today,  after  having  been  forced 
to  sell  off  portions  of  their  valuable  lake 
fronts  in  order  to  survive,  the  Menomi- 
nee Tribe  have  about  8,000  acres  less 
than  they  had  in  1954. 

In  1954,  there  were  more  than  3,000 
members  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  living 
on  their  reservation.  Today,  after  hun- 
dreds have  been  forced  to  leave  home  in 
search  of  employment,  there  are  fewer 
than  2.500. 

The  sad  tale  goes  on  and  on.  These 
people  have  suffered  economicaUy,  cul- 
turally, socially,  educationally  and  politi- 
cally over  the  past  20  years  as  the  result 
of  tiie  mistaken  policy  of  termination. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  rectify  a 
part  of  the  harm  we  have  done.  This  bill, 
restoring  the  tribe  to  Federal  recognition 
and  services,  will  not  only  provide  the 
people  with  the  health  and  education 
programs  they  gave  up  20  years  ago,  but 
it  will  save  the  rest  of  the  land  from 
being  sold  off  to  developers  and  specula- 
tors. More  importantly,  it  will  permit 
them  to  save  their  tribe  from  extlJaction 
and  salvage  their  own  jjersonal  Identi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  most  telling 
argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Menominees  themselves  want 
it  passed.  What  kind  of  circumstances 
must  these  people  be  living  under  if  they 
feel  that  life  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  better?  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  this  is  their  choice,  not  a 
choice  being  forced  upon  them  as  we 
forced  termination  upon  them. 

This  administration  has  rejected  the 
old  termination  policy  and  has  enimcl- 
ated  a  new  Indian  policy  of  self-deter- 
mination. Under  this  policy,  tribes  will 
be  given  the  opportimlty  to  administer 
and  operate  as  many  of  the  current  Fed- 
eral Indian  programs  as  they  are  cap- 
able of  handling.  The  idea  Is  to  open 
new  doors  of  opportunity  ahead  of  them 
rather  than  to  close  doors  behind  them. 
This  Congress  has  a  number  of  bills 
pending  in  committee  to  implement  this 
policy,  and  I  am  confident  these  bUls 
will  pass. 

wiien  they  do,  and  when  those  new 
doors  of  opportunity  are  being  opened 
to  all  recognized  tribes,  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin  will  be  right  there 
to  grasp  the  opportunities  and  move 
ahead.  I  am  confident  that  within  a  very 
few  years  they  wiU  have  regained  the 
position  they  held  in  1954,  before  ter- 
mination. And  from  there  on,  they  will 
progress  swiftly  as  a  people. 

I  am  also  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  House  today  will  make  certain  the 
Menominees  are  eligible  for  those  op- 
portunities and  that  this  bUl,  HJl.  10717 
will  have  the  support  of  every  Member 


of  this  body.  I  urge  that  we  pass  this 
bill  unanimously,  not  only  for  the  Meno- 
minee Indians  but  to  demonstrate  to  all 
Indians  that  this  Congress  rejects  the 
entire  idea  of  termination,  now  and  for 
all  time  to  come.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will 
bring  some  2,500  Menominee  Indian  peo- 
ple back  imder  Federal  recognition  and 
make  them  eligible  again  for  Federal  In- 
dian programs  and  services.  But  it  will 
do  much  more  than  that. 

Prior  to  termination,  the  Menominees 
owned  their  tribal  lands  and  its  resources 
collectivelj'.  Their  thousands  of  acres  of 
prime  timber  lands  were  held  intact  as 
an  economic  unit. 

The  termination  act  changed  the 
status  of  the  land  from  that  of  tribal- 
owned  reservation  land  to  that  of  pri- 
vate property.  And  It  placed  the  control 
of  that  property  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  corporation.  Stock  in  that  pri- 
vate corporation  is  owned  by  individual 
Menominees.  The  termination  act  pro- 
vided that  the  stock  could  not  be  sold 
for  20  years. 

That  20-year  period  ends  next  year, 
and  the  individual  Menominees  may  then 
sell  their  stock.  And  whoever  gains  con- 
trol of  that  corporation  through  stock 
purchases  will  gain  control  of  one  of  the 
finest  stands  of  timber  left  Intact  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Some  of  the  land  has  already  been 
sold  by  the  corporation,  as  economic 
pressures  have  mounted  over  the  years. 
Unless  this  bill  is  passed,  the  rest  of  the 
forest  land,  and  particularly  the  highly 
desirable  land  around  the  lakes  and  along 
the  Wolf  River  will  be  broken  into  small 
parcels  and  sold  off  to  private  interests. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Nation  al- 
ready is  in  the  midst  of  a  lumber  and 
paper  pulp  shortage,  and  this  is  no  time 
to  be  dissipating  our  timber  resources. 

The  water  resources  of  Menominee 
County  have  also  suffered  under  termina- 
tion, and  this  bill  will  stop  the  develop- 
ment pressures  that  threaten  the  Wolf 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  greatest  waste  that  has  been 
caused  by  termination  has  been  the 
waste  of  himian  resources.  The  Menomi- 
nees, prior  to  termination,  were  almost 
totally  self-sufficient.  Today,  hundreds  of 
their  young  people  have  gone  to  the  big 
cities  to  seek  work.  As  employment  de- 
clined at  the  lumber  mill,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  declined  also,  and  when  you  visit 
the  area  today  you  can  feel  a  lack  of 
pvupose  among  the  people.  This  bill  will 
restore  a  tribal  Identity  that  the  people 
badly  need. 

But  more  than  that,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  answer  to  most  men's 
problems  lies  in  a  good  job.  If  a  man  is 
gainfully  employed  and  earning  a  decent 
salary,  most  of  his  problems  fall  into 
place  and  he  is  able  to  work  himself  out 
of  them.  The  lumber  mill  has  been  a 
borderline  operation  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  amount  of  taxes  It  Is  pay- 
ing to  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments Is  just  about  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  After  restoration, 
the  tribe  will  again  be  able  to  operate  the 
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mill  profitably,  pay  for  the  renovation  It 
needs,  and  provide  jobs  for  many  more  of 
their  people  who  are  now  on  welfare. 

I  submit.  Mr.  S(>eaker,  that  this  bill 
represents  a  good  economic  investment 
for  the  United  States,  and  I  urge  its  swift 
passage.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first 
■of  all  like  to  especially  thank  both  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Meeds  and 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Lujan,  for  the  personal 
attention  which  they  have  given  to  this 
matter. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  already  indicated,  back  in  the  1950's 
many  iieople  thought  termination  of 
tribal  status  for  the  Indians  for  the  final 
solution  to  the  Indian  problem,  so  the 
Congress  began  with  a  number  of  tribes. 
Including  the  Menominees. 

I  was  in  high  school  in  1954  when  the 
Termination  Act  passed.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  consternation  which  that  act 
generated  at  the  time,  not  only  among 
the  Menominees,  but  among  many  com- 
mimlties  surrounding  Menominee  County 
as  well,  including  my  own.  I  think,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  indi- 
cated, the  facts  clearly  showed  that  the 
Termination  Act  as  far  as  the  Menomi- 
nees were  concerned  was  a  failure. 

I  recall  that  in  1969.  I  was  up  in  Me- 
nominee County  at  a  county  fair  about 
4  months  after  I  was  first  elected  to  this 
body.  I  was  asked  by  a  number  of  Me- 
nominees what  I  thought  of  the  chance 
of  reversing  termination.  I  told  them 
that  frankly  I  did  not  think  at  that  time 
the  chances  were  very  good. 

Well,  what  has  happened.  In  short,  is 
that  in  just  4  short  years  since  that  time 
the  economic  conditions  have  become  so 
clearly  bad  in  that  area  that  the  BIA  has 
recognized  the  necessity  to  reverse  ter- 
mination, and  I  think  today  so  has  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  in 
Menominee  County  in  1969  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  arranged  with  the  Sub- 
committee chairman.  Mrs.  Hanson  for 
the  committee  to  direct  the  BIA  to  make 
a  report  to  our  committee  on  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  Menominee  County  as 
a  result  of  termination.  She  did  that, 
and  we  all  know  what  that  study  shows. 
I  think  this  study  is  the  reason  this  bill 
is  here  today. 

Even  though  the  Menominee  County 
was  removed  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict by  reapportionment  and  placed  In 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proehlich)  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, my  commitment  to  the  Menomi- 
nees remains,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
continue  my  involvement. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  further  time  of 
the  House  to  express  the  thoughts  I  be- 
lieve everyone  feels  on  this  bill.  The  com- 
mittee Is  for  It.  The  Menominees  are  for 
It.  The  administration  is  for  It.  The  BIA 
is  for  it.  Mel  Laird,  who  represented  that 
district  at  the  time  the  termination  orig- 
inally took  place,  is  for  it. 

I  hope  the  Members  eire  for  It  now. 


Again  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  and  the  meml)ers  of  t)oth 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee, who  have  dealt  with  the  problem 
and  have  given  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  rectify  a  20-year  mistake. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  is  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  recent  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  in  which  President 
Nixon  indicated  his  very  strong  support 
for  this  measiu-e. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Froeh- 

LICH). 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  today  represents  a  historic  moment 
In  the  Indian  history  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  bill  is  approved,  it  will 
symbolize  a  confession  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  a  for- 
mal repudiation  of  the  policy  of  termina- 
tion that  characterized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's approach  to  Indians  during 
most  of  the  1950's. 

This  bill  is  a  carefully  drafted  attempt 
to  restore  Federal  recognition  of  the  Me- 
nominee people  and  to  balance  the  rights 
of  the  non-Menominee  minority  group 
now  living  in  Menominee  County,  Wis. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  (Mr.  Haley)  Eind 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  (Mr.  Meeds) 
for  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  they 
have  processed  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  many  Mem- 
bers who  joined  me  In  sponsoring  this 
legislation  and  my  original  bills,  H.R. 
7421  and  H.R.  9078.  With  their  timely 
support,  they  have  performed  a  great 
service  for  the  Menominee  people  and 
for  Indians  throughout  our  country.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  specifically  the 
contribution  of  Congressman  David  Obey, 
who  Introduced  the  first  restoration  bill 
in  1972,  when  he  represented  Menominee 
County  in  the  Congress,  and  Congress- 
man Mantel  Ltjjan,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  who  came  to  the  hearings 
in  Keshena  and  who  hsis  been  a  great 
source  of  assistance  and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  developed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  In  its 
consideration  of  this  bill  amply  demon- 
strate the  need  for  remedial  legislation. 

In  1951,  the  Menominees  won  a  judg- 
ment of  $8.5  million  against  the  United 
States  for  mismanaging  the  assets  of  the 
tribe.  According  to  law,  this  judgment 
was  deposited  for  the  tribe  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  A  decision  was  then  made  by 
the  tribe  to  seek  legislation  authorizing 
distribution  of  part  of  this  judgment  to 
individual  tribal  members.  Such  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  by  former  Repre- 
sentative Melvln  R.  Laird,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House. 


In  the  Senate,  however,  this  per  capita 
distribution  bill  was  altered  to  refiect 
the  policy  of  termination  established  in 
the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108, 
passed  by  the  83d  Congress  in  1953  The 
prime  mover  in  this  effort  was  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Watkins,  who  fervently 
believed  that  the  U.S.  Government,  not- 
withstanding Its  treaty  obligations  to 
various  Indian  tribes,  should  "get  out 
of  the  Indian  business."  close  tribal  roles, 
and  withdraw  from  tribal  members  the 
services  and  assistance  accorded  to  In- 
dians because  of  their  unique  status. 

For  various  reasons  the  Watkins  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  enacted,  and  Federal 
supervision  over  the  Menominees  was 
terminated  In  1961. 

In  reality,  termination  was  "forced" 
upon  the  Menominee  people.  The  only 
vote  that  could  be  construed  as  support- 
ing termination  came  on  the  heels  of 
Senator  Watkins'  visit  to  the  reservation, 
amid  great  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing. At  stake  in  the  vote  was  the 
carrot  of  a  $1,500  per  capita  distribu- 
tion that  was  tied,  apparently  inextri- 
cably, to  something  vague  called  termi- 
nation, which  Senator  Watkins  had  said 
was  inevitable. 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  meaning  of 
termination  became  more  clear,  the  tribe 
voted  unanimously  to  reject  termination. 

There  was  even  less  confusion  sunong 
officials  of  the  State  government  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Shawano  County. 
They  were  against  termination,  said  so 
repeatedly,  and  tried  first  to  prevent  it 
and  then  to  repeal  it.  These  efforts  were 
discontinued  only  after  termination  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact  that  was 
seemingly  irreversible. 

In  1961,  Menominee  County  was  cre- 
ated by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  pro- 
vide civil  government  for  the  former  res- 
ervation. Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.. 
was  established  as  the  entity  to  control 
and  manage  the  tribe's  sissets — primar- 
ily a  sawmill  and  the  forest  land  within 
the  county.  One  hundred  shares  of  stock 
in  the  corporation  and  one  income  bond 
were  Issued  to  each  member  of  the  tribe 
on  the  final  roll. 

Since  1961,  for  various  reasons,  Me- 
nominee Enterprises  has  been  pushed  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Over  a  period  of 
years  virtually  all  the  corporation's  prof- 
its have  gone  Into  property  taxes  for 
education  and  other  local  services  in  the 
poorest  county  in  Wisconsin. 

In  order  to  stave  off  flnEinclal  disaster, 
a  decision  was  made  in  the  mid-1960s  to 
begin  selling  Menominee  land  to  non- 
Menomlnees.  This  course  was  designed 
to  secure  new  income  for  the  corpora- 
tion and  a  new  tax  beise  for  the  county. 
In  time,  however,  the  decision  gener- 
ated great  controversy. 

It  was  highly  unpopular  among  many 
Menominees,  who  have  a  deep  feeling  for 
their  ancestral  land:  and  It  led  eventu- 
ally not  only  to  an  upheaval  in  the  tribal 
leadership  but  also  to  strained  relations 
and  frictions  with  the  new  property 
owners. 

Regrettably,  the  sale  of  Menominee 
land  created  new  problems,  but  it  did 
not  totally  lift  the  corporation  or  the 
county  from  their  serious  economic  dif- 
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Acuities  at  this  time.  These  acute  prob- 
lems remain. 

In  1970,  in  his  recommendations  for 
Indian  policy.  President  Nixon  rejected 
the  policy  of  termination,  citing  Its  "bad 
practical  results"  in  the  few  instances  In 
which  it  had  been  tried.  Writing  with  the 
Menominees  in  mind,  the  President  de- 
clared : 

The  removal  of  Federal  tnuteeahlp  re- 
sponsibility has  produced  considerable  dis- 
orientation among  the  SkfiTected  Indians  and 
has  left  them  unable  to  relate  to  a  myriad  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  assistance  efforta. 
Their  economic  and  social  condition  has  of- 
ten been  worse  after  termination  than  It  was 
before. 

Last  April,  in  a  special  report,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  rendered  an  even 
more  sobering  assessment  of  the  crisis 
in  Menominee  County : 

The  economic  Instability  of  mttt  com- 
bined with  the  elimination  of  public  funds 
to  the  county  make  the  situation  perilous. 
tJnless  relief  Is  made  Immediately  available 
In  the  form  of  either  a  massive  Infusion  of 
public  funds  or  restoration,  MET  will  no 
longer  be  economically  viable  and  Menomi- 
nee Ck)unty  will  go  under. 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  con- 
siderations that  prompted  me  to  intro- 
duce and  strongly  support  the  Menomi- 
nee Restoration  Act. 

That  a  majority  of  Menominees  sup- 
port restoration  has  been  evident  to  me 
for  a  long  time.  Nonetheless,  I  wanted  to 
be  absolutely  certain  that  I  was  acting 
in  line  with  majority  opinion.  Con- 
sequently, I  distributed  a  questionnaire 
by  postal  patron  mailing  to  residents  of 
Menominee  County.  The  question  was 
asked: 

Do  you  support  restoration  of  the  Menom- 
inee Tribe  so  that  the  Menominee  people 
win  be  recognized  as  Indians  and  eligible 
for  federal  benefits? 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  people  who 
responded  answered  this  question  "yes." 

Another  question  I  asked  was  this: 
"Do  you  support  reestablishment  of  a 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation?" 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  people  who 
responded  answered  this  question  "yes." 

The  results  listed  above  Indicate  very 
strong  popular  support  among  the  Me- 
nominee people  in  Menominee  County  for 
the  major  objectives  contained  in  this 
legislation.  At  no  time  during  my  involve- 
ment with  this  legislation  have  I  encoun- 
tered any  substantial  opposition  among 
the  Menominee  people  to  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  Menominee  restoration  and 
a  return  to  reservation  status. 

There  is  a  sound  constitutional  basis 
for  this  legislation. 

First,  Congress  has  always  enjoyed  ex- 
pansive authority  over  the  affairs  of  In- 
dian tribes.  Were  it  not  for  the  Termina- 
tion Act  of  1954,  the  Menominees  of 
Wisconsin  would  today  be  a  federally 
recognized  tribe,  with  land  in  trust  and 
Federal  benefits.  If  the  Congress  had 
power  to  terminate  the  special  trust  rela- 
tionship between  the  Menominees  and 
the  Government,  It  should  also  liave 
power  to  restore  that  relationship. 

Among  its  power.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enforce  and  implement  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes.  These  treaties  with 
once  sovereign  tribes  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  vast  tracts  of  land  from 


the  Indians.  It  Is  these  treaties  which 
provide  the  primary  basis  for  the  unique 
status  of  Indians  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Second,  Congress  has  an  entirely  legit- 
imate interest  in  preserving  the  land 
and  the  forest  of  the  Menominee  Tribe 
of  Wisconsin.  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  establish  national  forests  and 
natlonaJ  parks  and  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  environment.  It  should  also 
possess  the  power  to  preserve  intact  the 
land  of  the  Menominees  by  placing  it 
in  trust,  thereby  preventing  its  dissipa- 
tion. 

Third,  Congress  has  an  Interest  in 
preserving  different  cultures  In  our  plu- 
ralistic society.  The  restoration  of  an 
Indian  reservation  is  one  constitutional 
means  of  helping  a  group  of  individuals 
to  preserve  their  heritage  and  to  main- 
tain rich  cultural  diversity  in  our  nation- 
al life.  This  is  a  proper  social  purpose 
that  benefits  not  only  the  subject  tribe 
but  also  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  Congress  has  the  power  to 
promote  economic  development  among 
a  disadvantaged  people.  Restoration  is 
designed  to  reestablish  the  Menominee 
Fleservation,  fully  recognize  the  Menom- 
inees as  Indians  under  Federal  law,  and 
accord  them  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
other  Indians  because  of  their  unique 
status.  Restoration  should  provide  the 
setting  for  a  much-improved  economic 
situation  among  the  Menominee  people. 
My  hope  is  to  promote  self-determina- 
tion and  self-sufficiency  of  the  tribe 
through  a  new  trust  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  exception,  I 
approve  the  description  of  the  bill  in 
the  committee's  report.  I  do  take  issue, 
however,  with  the  description  of  the 
function  and  purpose  of  section  6(e), 
which  differs  markedly  from  my  intent 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

This  subsection  first  appeared  in  my 
bill,  H.R.  9078,  after  it  was  suggested 
and  requested  by  the  Menominee  Indian 
Study  Committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature and  it  became  part  of  H.R.  7421 
as  a  result  of  an  amendment  offered  in 
the  subcommittee  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  L>  correct.  The  sub- 
section to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
is  a  part  of  the  amendment  I  offered  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  7421 
and  appears  in  this  legislation  now.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  language  as  appeared 
in  H.R.  9078,  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
then  refer  to  page  6  of  the  committee's 
report,  and  in  the  fifth  paragraph  will 
read  the  explanation  of  this  subsection. 
I  quote : 

Subsection  (e)  was  Included  In  the  legis- 
lation to  make  clear  that  nothing  In  the 
Act  Is  mean  to  affect  In  any  manner  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  imder  Its 
laws,  to  m&ke  provisions  for  local  govern- 
ment structures. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico expand  on  that  interpretation  as  he 
understands  the  intent  of  that  subsec- 
tion? 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 
As  I  see  the  section,  it  provides  that  for 
the  purposes  of  implementing  subsection 
(d)  the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  take  ap- 
propriate action  with  respect  to  local 
governing  bodies  and  political  subdivi- 
sions, as  it  deems  necessary. 

•  I  think  what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  driving  at,  and  I  would  say  the 
thinking  behind  this  section,  was  that 
the  Congress,  in  passing  this  bill,  is 
handing  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  con- 
gressionally  created  problem.  My  Intent 
in  including  the  language  was  to  try  to 
give  the  State  as  much  leeway  as  Con- 
gress can  give  to  the  State  in  solving  the 
problem.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  this 
act  implemented  for  the  best  benefit  of 
all  the  citizens  of  Menominee  County, 
and  any  tools  we  can  provide  to  do  that 
we  have  tried  to  provide  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thsmk  the  gentleman  for  his  interpreta- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  the 
gentleman  said — that  this  subsection  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Wisconsin 
State  Government  such  authority  re- 
garding local  government  restructuring 
as  the  State  of  Wisconsin  deems  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  my  intention,  as  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  bill  and  the  author  of 
subsection  6(e)  In  particular,  to  give  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  the  authority  to  re- 
structure local  government  in  Menomi- 
nee County  in  the  Interests  of  the  people 
residing  therein,  without  resorting  to  a 
referendum  vote  as  may  be  contem- 
plated in  article  xm.  section  7.  of  the 
Wisconsin  Constitution. 

This  is  the  intent  I  have  always  had 
with  respect  to  this  subsection,  and  it 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Menominee  In- 
dian study  committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  which  suggested  and  re- 
quested the  language  in  this  provision. 

I  would  like  to  set  out  why  this  provi- 
sion was  included  in  the  bill. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  part  of  the  prob- 
lem that  led  to  the  current  drive  for 
restoration  was  the  sale  of  Menominee 
land  by  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  to 
non-Menominees. 

The  sale  of  tribal  land  was  offensive  to 
many  Menominees  who  felt  that,  what- 
ever the  need  or  motivation  for  the  sale, 
it  represented  a  diminution  of  their 
birthright  as  Indians.  In  recent  years, 
the  sales  have  been  discontinued;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  after  restora- 
tion, the  tribe  will  seek  to  Include  in  its 
constitution  a  prohibition  on  the  sale  of 
tribal  property. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  county  and 
are  now  In  the  possession  of  private 
owners. 

One  of  the  chief  effects  of  restoration 
will  be  the  transfer  of  property  con- 
trolled by  Menominee  Enterprises  into 
tax-exempt  trust  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  This  bill  also  provides  for 
the  voluntary  transfer  into  trust  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  individual  Menominee 
Indians. 

Inasmuch  as  Menominee  County  is  not 
abolished  by  any  language  in  this  bill,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  tax  base  of  Menominee 
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County  smd  Menominee  Township  will 
consist  of  the  property  of  non-Menomi- 
nees, plus  the  property  of  those  few 
Menominees  who  do  not  turn  their  prop- 
erty Into  trust. 

The  legislative  history  will  show  that 
I  have  sdways  been  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  restoration  upon  the  property 
owners — Menominee  and  non-Menomi- 
nee  alike  who  will  remain  after  restora- 
tion. 

During  my  testimony  before  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcommittee  in  Keshena, 
I  stated: 

We  cannot  enact  legislation  to  restore  the 
Menominee  Tribe  to  full  Indian  status  and 
reestablish  the  reservation  In  trust,  without 
carefully  considering  the  impact  of  these 
profound  developments  on  all  the  parties 
who  win  be  affected  and  protecting  their  in- 
terests. 

During  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  Jime  28  in  Washington. 
I  stated : 

la  Wisconsin,  the  funds  to  support  town 
and  county  governments  and  the  public 
schools  are  raised  primarily  from  taxes  on  real 
property.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment In  Menominee  County  and  Menominee 
Township  win  be  borne  almost  entirely  by  a 
small  group  of  predominantly  non-Menom- 
Inee  property  tax  payers.  The  taxes  and  as- 
sessments on  the  property  of  these  people 
would  be  set  by  the  men  and  women  who 
control  the  government  In  the  county  (that 
Is.  the  Menominee  majority) . 

Prom  the  outset  I  perceived  In  this  rela- 
tionship the  seeds  of  Inequity  and  unfair- 
ness. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  abolish  Menominee  County 
at  the  time  of  restoration,  and  to  restore  the 
town  and  county  lines  that  existed  prior  to 
termination. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  Constitution,  the 
people  of  Menominee  County  possess  the 
power  to  reject  absolutely  the  abolition  of 
their  county.  One  w^ay  to  Induce  them  to 
abolish  their  county  would  be  to  make  aboli- 
tion a  prerequisite  of  restoration. 

Some  Menominees  have  resisted  the  idea 
of  abolishing  the  county.  They  argue  the  de- 
sirability of  complete  self-determination  for 
the  members  of  the  tribe. 

They  also  assert  that  the  concern  about  the 
tax  load  of  non-Menomlnee  taxpayers,  after 
restoration,  is  not  Justified  because  the  costs 
of  county  government  will  dramatically  de- 
crease. 

I  appreciate  the  desire  for  self-determina- 
tion. It  Is  understandable  and  reasonable. 
But  I  cannot  support  a  situation  In  which 
a  majority  of  people  are  placed  In  a  position 
to  totally  dominate  the  government  and  to 
Impose  their  views  on  a  small  minority,  with- 
out bearing  any  of  the  responsibility  or  bur- 
den of  their  actions.  Representation  without 
taxation  would  produce  tension,  If  not  tyr- 
anny. Pious  expressions  of  good  will,  however 
sincere  they  may  be.  do  not  provide  the  kind 
of  assurances  and  protections  to  which  mi- 
norities are  traditionally  entitled  In  our 
country. 

The  key  co-sponsor  of  this  bill  would  not 
agree  to  any  provision  that  conditioned  the 
effective  date  of  complete  restoration  upon 
the  abolition  of  Menominee  County.  I  would 
not  agree  to  a  bUl  that  did  not  provide  pro- 
tection for  minority  property  owners.  Conse- 
quently, we  compromised  on  Section  6(a), 
which  prohibits  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior from  accepting  Menominee  land  Into 
trust  for  two  years  after  enactment. 

This  provision  would  permit  an  orderly 
period  of  transition  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment to  the  time  when  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  Is  removed  from  the  tax  rolls  of  local 
government.  During  this  period,  all  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  education  and  other  gov- 


ernmental functions  to  which  the  Menomi- 
nees wUl  be  entitled,  will  be  avaUable.  This 
shotUd  reduce  the  cost  of  local  government. 
During  the  transition  period,  all  concerned 
parties  would  be  able  to  assess  the  Impact  of 
this  federal  assistance  on  the  tax  load  of 
property  taxpayers  In  Menominee  County. 

Dr.  Rupert  Theobald,  the  Chief  of  Wiscon- 
sin's Legislative  Reference  Service,  suggests 
a  different  approach  to  the  problem.  If  the 
bill  contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  establish  local  government 
bodies  to  Implement  this  Act,  the  constitu- 
tional referendum  veto  power  of  Menomi- 
nee County  residents  would  be  superseded. 
In  that  event,  no  immediate  restructuring 
of  county  government  would  be  necessary. 
The  people  who  controlled  government  in 
Menominee  County  would  know  that  they 
could  be  put  out  of  business  if  they  did  not 
conduct  themselves  lu  a  responsible  manner. 
This  salutary  check  is  lacking  In  the  present 
bill.  [H.R.  7421] 

A  provision  to  authorize  a  restructuring  of 
local  government  by  the  State  is  acceptable 
to  me.  If  such  a  provision  were  Included  in 
the  bill,  I  believe  Menominee  land  could  go 
into  trust  almost  immediately. 

At  that  same  hearing.  State  Senator 
Reuben  LaFave,  chairman  of  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Study  Committee,  sub- 
mitted a  statement,  from  which  I  ex- 
cerpt the  following: 

First,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
MenomlJiee  Indian  Study  Committee  has 
unanimously  endorsed  the  concept  of  res- 
toration. However,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  the  future  of  Menominee 
County  should  not  be  a  matter  of  federal 
determination  but  rather  a  state-local  one. 
Accordingly  the  Menominee  Indian  Study 
Committee  has  taken  the  position  that  H.R. 
7421  should  be  amended  to  include  Section 
6(f)  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  Implementing  sub- 
section (e).  the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  es- 
tablish such  local  government  bodies,  politi- 
cal subdivisions  and  service  arrangements  as 
will  best  provide  the  state  or  local  govern- 
ment services  required  by  the  Menominee 
Indian  tribe." 

In  addition,  the  references  made  to  "Me- 
nominee County"  in  Section  6  (c)  and  (d) 
and  Section  8  should  be  changed  to  "the 
territory  constituting,  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act,  the  County  of  Menominee."  If 
the  langauge  Is  not  amended  In  H.R.  7421.  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  alter  the  present  county 
structure. 

The  record  will  also  show  that  Dr. 
Theobald  appeared  at  the  June  28  hear- 
ing of  the  subcommittee,  and  in  response 
to  questions  he  explained  his  position  on 
the  language  that  is  now  contained  in 
section  6(e)  of  this  bill. 

At  this  hearing.  Chairman  Meeds  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  such  a  provision 
would  not  be  constitutional. 

On  the  following  day — June  29 — I  In- 
troduced a  bill.  H.R,  9078,  that  embodied 
the  provision  suggested  by  Mr.  Theobald 
and  endorsed  by  the  Menominee  Indian 
Study  Committee.  I  also  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  comment  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  proposed 
subsection. 

I  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  responsive  memorandum  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  markup  session  of  the  sub- 
committee on  July  26,  a  copy  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  memorandum  was  con- 
veyed to  Chairman  Meeds.  During  the 
markup  session  the  amendment  was  of- 


fered by  Mr.  Lujan  and  accepted  by  the 
subcommittee. 

My  intent  is  certainly  made  clear  In 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  memorandum. 

There  should  be  nothing  particularly 
shocking  about  the  concept  of  Pedersd 
supremacy  advanced  In  this  section.  For 
instance,  in  1954,  when  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  was  passed.  Congress 
might  have  authorized  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  establish  a  new  coimty  for  the 
Menominee  Indians,  to  be  made  up  of  the 
land  in  the  former  reservation.  The  res- 
ervation was  located  in  two  coimties — 
Shawano  and  Oconto.  No  congressional 
authorization  to  create  a  county  was 
needed  because  no  referendum  by  the 
people  of  Shawano  and  Oconto  Counties 
was  mandated  by  the  Constitution  before 
taking  their  Ismd.  Both  Shawano  and 
Oconto  Coimties  exceeded  900  square 
miles,  so  that  the  referendum  was  not 
necessary.  The  people  in  these  counties 
had  no  veto  power. 

Without  section  6(e)  in  this  bill,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  acting  through  its 
legislature,  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
solve a  governmental  structure  that  it 
created  some  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  was  responsible 
for  the  problems  that  resulted  from  the 
Menominee  Termination  Act,  and  Con- 
gress will  be  responsible  for  any  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Menominee  Restora- 
tion Act.  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  pre- 
vent problems,  and  that  is  why  section 
6(e)  is  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
visions in  the  act. 

If  the  State  legislature  decides  that 
governmental  services  will  be  impaired 
by  continuing  the  present  local  govern- 
ment structure  in  Menominee  Coimty,  or 
if  the  legislature  decides,  at  some  point 
in  the  future  that  governmental  services 
in  Menominee  County  have  been  im- 
paired or  the  rights  of  property  owners 
have  been  jeopardized,  the  legislature 
should  be  authorized  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. The  Menominees  make  up  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  voters  in  the 
county.  If  an  act  of  the  legislature  is 
vetoed  by  a  referendum  vote  or  by  a 
failure  of  people  to  vote.  Congress  will 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  non- 
taxpayers  can  prevent  taxpayers  from 
5eeking  a  remedy  from  a  congressionally- 
imposed  problem.  That  Is  why  section 
6(e)  is  Included  in  this  bill.  It  provides 
the  "check"  that  Is  needed  to  deter  any 
abuse  of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  make  a 
few  observations  with  respect  to  section 
3(d): 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  alter 
any  property  rights  or  obligations,  any  con- 
tractual rights  or  obligations.  Including 
existing  fishing  rights,  or  any  obligations  for 
taxes  already  levied. 

Individually  owned  property  is  con- 
centrated along  the  shores  of  several 
lakes  in  the  southeast  portion  of  Me- 
nominee County:  the  Legend  Lakes,  La- 
Motte  Lake,  Round  Lake,  and  Moshaw- 
qult  Lake.  The  Menominees  have  un- 
limited access  to  these  lakes  and  all  other 
lakes  in  the  county  pursuant  to  their 
treaty  rights.  Non-Menominees  also  have 
access  to  these  lakes  under  regulation 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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The  section  in  question  does  not  alter 
existing  rights  or  determine  existing 
rights,  but  I  want  to  state  for  the  record 
that  I  expect  this  section  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  individual  property  owners  to 
fish  on  these  lakes  without  regulation  by 
anyone  except  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  notwith- 
standing the  treaty  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
Menominee  people,  Menominee  Enter- 
prises operated  as  a  private  business.  It 
subdivided  land  along  several  lakes  and 
It  provided  public  access  to  these  lakes, 
as  required  by  Wisconsin  law.  The  people 
who  purchased  lakefront  property  from 
Menominee  Enterprises  in  good  faith 
were  largely  interested  in  free  access  to 
the  waters  near  their  property,  subject 
only  to  regulation  by  the  State.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  now  to  subject  prop- 
erty owners  to  additional  regulation.  A 
tribe  that  is  authorized  to  regulate  ac- 
cess and  charge  fees  for  fishing  would 
be  in  a  legal  posture  to  take  stronger 
action. 

Although  Congress  should  restore  to 
the  Menominee  Tribe  rights  that  were 
taken  from  them  by  legislation,  it  may 
not  under  this  section  restore  rights  that 
were  diminished  by  voluntary  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bm. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
The   Librast   of   Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  DC,  July  9,  1973. 
To:   Honorable  Harold  V.  Proehllch.  Atten- 
tion :  Mr.  David  Prosser. 
Trota :  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Indian  Law:  Menominee  Termina- 
tion Repeal:  Federal  Supremacy. 

This  Is  in  response  to  your  Inquiry  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  a  provision 
In  a  bUl  designed  to  repeal  the  act  terminat- 
ing Federal  supervision  over  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  so  as  to  author- 
ize "the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  restructure 
local  government.  Including  county  govern- 
ment, without  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
referendum  in  Menominee  County,  as  is  re- 
quired by  Article  13.  Section  7  of  the  Wis- 
consin Constitution." 

The  provision,  which  would  become  re- 
numbered subsection  (e)  In  H.B.  7421,  reads 
as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  Implementing  sub- 
section (d).  the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  es- 
tablish such  local  government  bodies,  politi- 
cal subdivisions  and  service  arrangements  as 
will  best  provide  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment services  required  by  the  people  in  the 
territory  constituting,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  County  of  Menominee." 

Article  13,  Section  7  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
stitution provides: 

"No  county  with  an  area  of  nine  hundred 
square  miles  or  leas  shall  be  divided  or  have 
any  part  stricken  therefrom,  without  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  nor  unless  a  majority  of  all 
the  legal  voters  of  the  county  voting  on  the 
question  shall  vote  for  the  same." 

On  Its  face,  of  course,  the  proposed  subsec- 
tlon  (e)  does  not  require  Wisconsin  to  take 
action  which  would  be  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitutional provision,  as  other  means  to  "re- 
structure local  government"  would  seem  to 
exist  which  would  not  Involve  action  com- 
prehended under  Article  13.  Section  7.  Fur- 
thermore, that  article  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  given  a  narrow  con- 
struction by  the  courts.  See  annotations  fol- 
lowing Article  13,  Section  7  in  Wisconsin 
Statutes  Annotated;  United  States  v.  227129 
Acres.  Etc.,  31  F.2d  617  (W.D.  WU.  1928). 
This  memorandum  will  proceed,  however,  on 


the  basis  that  under  subsection  (e),  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  would  be  authorized  to 
take  action  involving  the  structure  of  coun- 
ty government  which  wotild  violate  the  Con- 
stitutional requirement  of  a  referendum. 

Article  6,  Clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides : 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  sbaU  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

The  bUl  to  repeal  the  Act  terminating  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  and  to  restore  federal  services  to  the 
Tribe  would  seem  to  clearly  be  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  Congress'  power  over  Indians.  This 
power  is  very  broad,  oftentimes  described  as 
plenary.  United  States  v.  Kagama.  118  U.S. 
375  (1886):  Morrison  v.  Work,  266  VS.  481 
(1926);  McClanahan  v.  State  Tax  CoTmnis- 
sion  of  Arizona,  41  U.SXi.W.  445"  (March  27, 
1973);  Cohen,  Handbook  of  Federal  Iruiian 
Law,  21-24,  and  has  Its  source  In  several  Con- 
stitutional provisions.  Art.  1,5  8,  cl.  3,  Art.  4, 
{  3,  cl.  2;  Art.  2,  {  2,  cl.  2.  "Congress  alone  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  manner  In  which 
this  country's  guardianship  over  the  Indians 
shall  be  carried  out."  United  States  v.  Afc- 
Gowan,  302  \J3.  535  (1938).  Furthermore,  In 
a  case  Involving  a  Federal  statute  whereby 
Oklahoma  State  Courts  were  vested  with  Jur- 
isdiction to  determine  heirship  In  Indian 
lands  and  to  partition  the  lands,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  "authority  of  Congress  to 
select  state  tribunals  to  perform  such  func- 
tions Is  clear."  United  States  v.  Hellard.  322 
U.S.  363,  365  (1944) .  The  Court  went  on: 

"Since  the  power  of  Congress  over  Indian 
Affairs  is  plenary,  it  may  waive  or  withdraw 
these  duties  of  guardianship  or  entrust  them 
to  such  agency — state  or  federal — as  It 
chooses."  332  U.S.  at  367. 

Therefore,  to  entrust  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin the  authority  to  establish  govern- 
mental entitles  to  promote  the  Interests  of, 
and  provide  needed  services  to,  post-termina- 
tion Menomlnees  would  seem  to  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress  and  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
Its  role  as  guardian  of  Indian  tribes.  Since  it 
is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  granted  to  Congress,  It  Is  the 
"Supreme  Law  of  the  Land"  and  state  courts 
are  bound  by  Its  dictates,  "and  Thing  In  the 
CoiLStltutlon  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding."  Article  6,  Clause 
2. 

The  classic  statement  of  the  principles  of 
the  supremacy  of  federal  law  Is  contained  In 
McCuUoch.  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat  316  (1819). 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated: 

"The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  to  retard,  Impede,  burden,  or  In 
any  manner  control,  the  operations  of  the 
constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
carry  Into  execution  the  powers  vested  In  the 
general  government.  This  Is.  we  think,  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  that  supremacy 
which  the  Constitution  has  declared."  4 
Wheat  at  436. 

State  constitutional  provisions  are  subject 
to  the  supremacy  of  federal  law.  As  the  court 
In  American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  Watson, 
60  F.  Supp.  1010  (S.D.  Fla.  1945),  Stated: 

"The  authority  of  the  United  States  Is 
supreme  on  all  subjects  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  committed  to  It,  and  a  state  con- 
stltutlon,  like  a  state  statute,  must  fall  if  It  Is 
contrary  to  any  provisions  of  the  Federal  or- 
ganic law,  or  if  It  la  in  conflict  with  any  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  statutes  that  were  en- 
eusted  within  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution."  60 
P.  Supp.  at  1014. 

See  also.  Nistendirk  v.  McGee,  225  F.  Supp. 
881  (WX>.  Mo.  1963) .  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  If  the  State  of  Wksoonsln  takes  ac- 


tion, under  the  authority  delegated  to  it  by 
Congress,  which  if  done  without  such  author- 
ity would  violate  a  provision  of  the  state 
constitution  that  the  constitutional  provl- 
slon  Is  therefore  void.  Federal  law  displaces 
state  law  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  federal  purpose,  otherwise  the 
state  law  (or,  in  this  case,  constitutional 
provision)  remains.  See  Hamm  v.  City  of  Rock 
HUZ,  379  U.S.  306  (1964). 

We  have  been  unable  to  And  case  law  con- 
cerning the  specific  situation  envisioned  by 
H.B.  7421.  The  subsection  In  question  Is  en- 
tirely permissive  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
even  tf  It  chooses  to  take  the  type  of  actions 
described  In  the  subsection,  will  not  Invaria- 
bly come  In  conflict  with  the  state  constitu- 
tional provision  (Art.  13.  Section  7).  In  exer- 
cising the  authority  lawfully  delegated  to  It 
by  Congress,  though  the  state  Is  arguably 
authorized,  by  the  broad  terms  of  the  sub- 
section In  question,  to  act  In  a  manner  which 
under  normal  circumstances  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  state 
constitution.  This  also  seems  to  be  the  Intent 
of  the  provision. 

The  subsection  does  not.  by  Its  terms,  ex- 
cuse the  State  from  conforming  to  Its  con- 
stitution, however,  and  an  argument  could 
be  made  that  such  requirements  (in  this 
case,  local  referendum)  must  still  be  met. 
It  Is  not  entirely  clear,  for  Instance,  how  the 
submission  of  a  state  proposal  In  this  area 
to  local  referendum  as  required  by  Art.  13, 
§  7  would  frustrate  the  federal  purpose  pres- 
ently enunciated  In  the  act.  This  Is  not  a 
situation — at  least  as  the  blU  Is  presently 
written — where  a  local  referendum  could 
serve  to  effectively  nullify  a  federally  man- 
dated program.  Subsection  (e)  permits  the 
state  to  make  governmental  arrangements 
that  wUl  best  provide  the  services  needed  by 
the  people  and.  In  turn,  implement  the  ter- 
mination repeal  bill;  it  does  not  decree  that 
speclflc  projects  must  be  undertaken  (la 
which  case,  the  possibility  of  local  nuUlfl- 
catlon  by  referendum  might  not  be  permit- 
ted) nor  does  It  outline  a  course  of  action 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  could  only 
be  accompUshed.  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  federal  law,  by  violating  state 
constitutional  requirements. 

In  United  States  v.  2271.29  Acres,  Etc., 
supra,  the  court  was  confronted  with  an  act 
of  Congress  which  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  condemn  lands  within 
Wisconsin  for  use  as  game  refuges.  However, 
the  act  required  the  consent  of  the  state 
legislature  before  the  lands  could  be  taken. 
The  court,  noting  this  requirement,  stated: 

"The  consent  required  Is  presumably  s 
valid  consent,  within  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  [State]  Leglslattire.  And  hence 
the  validity  of  the  consent  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  is  a  pertinent  Inquiry."  31  P.2d 
at  620.  [The  court  went  on  to  conclude  that 
Art.  13,  Section  7  of  the  Wisconsin  Consti- 
tution was  not  a  bar  to  the  particular  con- 
sent given  by  the  state  legislature  In  this 
situation]. 

The  situations  are  somewhat  analogous. 
In  that  the  form  of  consent  required  by  the 
game  refuge  act  was  not  described  by  the 
terms  of  the  act  and,  therefore,  the  stats 
legislature  conceivably  could  consent  In  such 
a  way  as  to  violate  the  state  constitution. 
However,  the  court  presumed  that  a  valid 
consent  was  what  was  being  required  by  the 
federal  act  and  held  the  state  to  conformity 
to  the  state  constitutional  provision.  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  the  termination  repeal  act  no 
action  by  the  state  Is  required,  much  less  ac- 
tion which  would  trigger  a  requirement  of 
the  state  constitution.  But  if  action  should 
be  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
which  would  be  of  the  type  governed  by  a 
particular  provision  of  the  state  constitution, 
it  would  seem  that  the  presumption  that 
such  action  must  be  "valid"  in  terms  of  state 
law  would  be  applicable  In  the  same  way  (if 
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not  more  so)  as  In  United  States  v.  2271.29 
Acres,  Etc. 

For  the  purposes  of  federal  supremacy  the 
subsection  might  be  clarlfled  by  explicitly 
noting  that  the  power  to  take  the  actions 
outlined  In  the  act  rests  exclusively  with  the 
state  and  that  Its  actions — whatever  they 
might  be — can  be  taken  notwithstanding 
Article  13,  Section  7.  The  power  of  Congress 
to  excuse  the  state  from  this  particular 
requirement  of  Its  Constitution  would  seem 
to  exist,  assuming  Congress'  view  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  facilitate  Its  poet- 
termlnatlon  policies  and  fulfill  its  guardian- 
ship responsibilities.  The  assertion  of  federal 
supremacy  would  seem  to  be  much  clearer 
in  this  case  and  the  state  could  more  con- 
fidently proceed  with  a  coiirse  of  action  It 
felt  best  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  It  by  Congress. 

Given  this  more  spelled-out  situation,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  James  v. 
Valtierra.  402  U.S.  137  (1971)  Is  relevant  to  a 
consideration  of  the  validity  of  a  state  con- 
stitutional provision  In  light  of  a  conflicting 
federal  statute.  This  was  a  suit  by  citizens 
of  localities  where  housing  authorities  could 
not  apply  for  federal  low-rent  housing  funds 
because  such  housing  proposals  had  been 
defeated  at  local  referenda.  The  federal 
Housing  Act  authorizes  loans  and  grants  to 
state  agencies  for  slum  clearance  and  low- 
rent  housing  projects.  The  California  con- 
stitution, however,  required  a  referendum 
before  low-rent  housing  could  be  constructed 
by  any  state  public  body.  The  Court  briefly 
discussed  the  supremacy  Clause  argument 
raised   by   the   plaintiffs: 

"The  three-Judge  court  found  the  Suprem- 
acy Clause  argument  unpersuaslve,  and  we 
agree.  By  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  offered  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  the  creation  of  low- 
rent  public  bousing.  However,  the  federal 
legislation  does  not  purport  to  require  that 
local  governments  accept  this  or  to  outlaw 
local  referendums  on  whether  the  aid  should 
be  accepted."  402  U.S.  at  140. 

The  implication  of  the  Court's  statement 
is  that  if  the  federal  legislation  required 
localities  to  accept  housing  aid  or  If  It  out- 
lawed local  referenda  on  whether  the  aid 
should  be  accepted,  the  California  constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  referenda  In  such 
circumstances  would  be  inoperative  In  light 
of  this  federal  statute.  The  Supremacy  Clause 
would  operate  to  displace  the  state  consti- 
tutional requirement  Just  as  It  would 
arguably  serve  to  displace  the  Wisconsin  con- 
stitutional requirement  In  light  of  a  bill 
explicitly  excusing  the  state  from  com- 
pliance. 

We  hope  this  discussion  serves  yo\ir  needs. 
If  further  Information  is  desired,  please 
contact  us. 

Richard  Ehlke, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
yielding  to  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  wish  particularly  to  Join  In 
paying  respects  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior  for  reporting  this  substantive 
and  symbolic  bill  on  the  American  In- 
dians. What  we  are  doing  today  in  pass- 
ing this  bill  is  reversing  the  termination 
policy  of  1950,  not  only  for  Menoininees 
but  for  Indians  swross  the  United  States, 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  much  mesuilng  for 
them. 

I  would  also  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note 
for  the  Record  and  before  the  House  the 
extraordinary  efforts  which  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich) 
who  is  now  in  the  well,  has  performed  in 
working  with  his  constituents  In  Me- 
nominee County,  and  also  with  some 
who  are  my  constituents  and  the  con- 
stituents of  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Wisconsin,  who  through  the 
years  have  developed  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Menominees  and  vdth  Me- 
nominee County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  a  balanced  bill. 
I  believe  the  two  gentlemen  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Froehlich  and  Mr.  Obey) 
together  who  have  led  the  way  for  this 
action  by  the  House  today  ought  to  be 
commended  and  recognized  for  the  Her- 
culean eCforts  they  have  undertaken  to 
make  it  possible  to  bring  this  kind  of 
well-reasoned,  balanced,  effective  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  it.  I  urge  Its 
passage,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Lujan)  agree  with  me  that  this 
bill  In  its  present  form  neither  dim- 
inishes any  contract  rights  nor  adds  any 
contract  rights;  it  leaves  everything 
stand,  as  far  as  contract  rights  are  con- 
cerned, between  Indians  and  non-Me- 
nominees,  as  though  this  bill  were  never 
passed? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  cer- 
tainly is  my  understanding.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  do  so,  but  I  am 
compelled  at  this  point  to  disagree  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Froehlich)  and  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Lujan)  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

If  I  understand  what  they  are  saying, 
it  is  that  the  language  of  6(e)  would  au- 
thorize the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  violate 
its  own  constitution. 

Now.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  pass  legislation  which  would  do 
that  in  an  area  where  we  have  plenary 
power  as  we  do  with  regard  to  Indian 
affairs. 

That,  however,  certainly  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
the  intent  of  this  Congress  to  undertake 
that  lightly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich)  and  I  both 
asked  for  an  opinion  frc«n  the  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  this 
question,  the  specific  question  which  has 
been  raised  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  portions  of  that  opinion. 

The  opinion  first  states  as  follows: 

On  Its  face,  of  course,  the  proposed  sub- 
section (e)  does  not  require  Wisconsin  to  take 
action  which  would  be  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitutional provision,  as  other  means  to  "re- 
structure local  government"  would  seem  to 
exist  which  would  not  Involve  action  com- 
prehended under  Article  13.  section  7. 

Later  in  the  same  opinion  it  Is  stated 
that— 

That  subsection  does  not — 

Referring  again  to  section  6(e) — 


That  subsection  does  not  outline  a  course 
of  action  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  law  but  violating 
State  constitutional  requirements. 

Finally  it  also  states  again — 

But  if  action  should  be  taken  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  which  would  be  of  the 
type  governed  by  a  particular  provision  of 
the  State  Constitution.  It  would  seem  that 
the  presumption  that  such  action  must  be 
"valid"  In  terms  of  State  law  would  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  same  way  (if  not  more  so)  as 
in  the  U.S.  vs.  2271.29  Acres. 

The  committee  accepted  this  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  meant  to  insure  no 
Federal  restriction  on  the  action  of  the 
State  regarding  local  government  was 
imposed  rather  than  attempting  to  say 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  you  can 
override  your  own  constitution  on  this 
issue.  We  said  to  them  there  may  be  some 
novel  forms  of  government  required  and 
please  create  these  forms  of  government, 
but  we  did  not  say  that  they  should  go 
ahead  and  do  it  despite  the  provisions  of 
their  own  constitutional  provisions. 

So  in  the  final  analysts  this  is  to  in- 
sure there  was  no  Federal  restriction  on 
the  action  of  the  State  regarding  local 
government  imposed  by  this  legislation. 
In  doing  so  we  relied  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  Reference 
Service  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich). 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
reservation,  this  county,  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
balance  the  Interests  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  restoration. 

Upon  termination  the  State  legislature 
set  up  a  body  called  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Study  Committee,  made  up  of 
Menominees,  State  officials,  and  State 
legislators.  This  committee  upon  seeing 
the  first  draft  of  a  Menominee  Indian 
restoration  bill  suggested  the  amend- 
ment, section  6(e),  which  Is  imder 
dispute. 

The  purpose  of  that  section  very 
clearly  was  to  circumvent  the  article  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  constitution  which 
requires  a  referendum  to  change  county 
lines  or  to  abolish  counties. 

When  we  terminated  the  Menominee 
Reservation  the  State  legislature  created 
Menominee  County.  That  reservation 
was  located  in  two  counties  which  were 
both  over  900  square  miles  in  size.  So  it 
was  within  the  power  of  the  State  legis- 
lature to  create  that  county  and  take  the 
land  away  from  the  other  two. 

However,  now,  since  Menominee 
County  itself  is  under  900  square  miles 
in  size,  the  State  legislature,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, cannot  by  legislation  alone 
change  the  local  structure.  So  a  request 
was  made  by  the  Menominee  Indian 
Study  Committee  and  by  myself  to  cir- 
cumvent the  referendum  requirement  of 
the  State  constitution. 

The  Menominee  Indian  Study  Com- 
mittee proposed  the  wording  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Rupert  Theobald  from  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau, 
and  they  understand  it  to  mean  that  the 
State  legislature  can  act  without  a  refer- 
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endum  In  the  county.  I  understand  It  to 
mean  that,  and  that  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  and 
I  were  having  a  colloquy  about.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Lujan)  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yiald  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  There  is  certainly  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  that  is  the 
exact  reason  why  this  wording  was  put 
into  that  bill.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  that  at  least  was  my  under- 
standing at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  10717,  repeal  of  termination 
of  Federal  supervision  of  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe. 

Termination  was  popular  In  Its  time 
and  I  wish  it  had  been  more  successful. 
But,  now  all  parties  concerned,  including 
the  BLA,  and,  hopefully,  the  Congress, 
feel  that  tennination  should  be  repealed. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  this  biU  will  not  only 
be  helpful  to  the  Menominees,  but  it  will 
also  show  this  country's  Indian  citizens 
that  our  Government  is  not  reluctant  to 
change  either  law  or  policy  when  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  is  the  principal 
concern. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Menominee  Indian  res- 
toration legislation,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  it  is  before  the  House  today,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  problems  which  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  has  faced  since  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  supervision  over  their 
property.  I  have  observed  first-hand  the 
failure  of  the  1954  law  which  terminated 
this  supervision,  as  my  family  and  I  have 
spent  many  vacations  In  Wisconsin  near 
the  Menominee  Reservation. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Froehlich, 
main  sponsor  of  this  bill,  deserves  your 
support  today,  and  I  urge  your  vote  for 
enactment  of  KH.  10717,  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Menominee 
Indians. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Menominee  Restora- 
tion Act,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  important  legislation. 

In  1954,  the  Federal  Government 
terminated  the  tribal  and  reservation 
status  of  the  Menomiee  Indians  of 
Wisconsin.  Under  the  guise  of  providing 
an  opportunity  for  self-determination, 
the  Government  totally  abandoned  the 
tribe.  All  of  the  longstanding  provisions 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  Menominee  life-style  were  discarded 
with  no  substantive  discussion  with  the 
Menominee  people,  and  a  complicated 
corporate  life-style  was  thrust  on  them. 
In  effect,  an  experiment  was  conducted 
on  the  Menominee,  an  experiment  that 
has  had  tragic  and  disheartening  results. 
The  time  has  long  since  come  for  a  total 
and  speedy  restoration  of  tribal  status 
to  the  Menominee. 

The  termination  policy,  begun  follow- 
ing a  deceptive  and  superficial  explana- 


tion to  the  Menominee,  has  been  a  com- 
plete disaster  to  the  tribe.  Under  the 
federally  ordered  plan,  the  Menominee 
have  lost  their  liquid  assets.  They  have 
lost  their  hospital  and  school.  They  have 
been  economically  forced  to  start  selling 
portions  of  their  land.  Unemployment 
In  the  Menominee  community  Is  around 
26  percent,  the  highest  of  any  Wisconsin 
county.  The  average  per  capita  income 
of  the  tribe  is  $1,028.  less  than  a  third  of 
the  Wisconsin  average.  More  than  75 
percent  of  the  Menominee  cliildren  never 
finish  high  school.  Proper  medical  and 
dental  care  is  no  longer  available  in  the 
community.  Home  value  In  Menominee 
County  Is  one-third  of  the  State's 
average.  What  was  once  the  Menominee 
Indian  Reservation,  a  reservation  full  of 
hope  and  possibilities,  has  become 
Menominee  County,  Wisconsin's  poorest. 
The  Menominee  have  even  been  denied 
their  most  valued  possession,  their  cul- 
tural and  historical  Identity.  Termina- 
tion has  ordered  that  no  new  nam«s  be 
added  to  the  official  Menominee  tribal 
roll.  Termination,  in  effect,  has  brought 
cultural  genocide  to  the  Menominee 
people. 

The  Menominee  Restoration  Act  will 
return  to  the  Menominee  people  their 
old  treaty  rights,  services,  and  protec- 
tions. It  will  return  all  services  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  includ- 
ing education,  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices. The  Act  will  reestablish  Indian 
tribal  status,  opening  the  rolls  for  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  Menom- 
inee Restoration  Act  will  bring  an  end 
to  the  monumental  mistake  that  termi- 
nation has  been  for  the  Wisconsin 
Menominee,  and  it  will  repudiate  a  sense- 
less policy  that  is  abhorrent,  not  only  to 
the  Menominee,  but  to  the  majority  of 
the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time,  I  wish  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  possible  repercussions  to  the 
Menominee  Indian  people  should  H.R. 
10717  be'  enacted  as  Federal  law.  Al- 
though I  am  aware  that  the  intentions 
of  those  supporting  this  measure  are  to 
help  those  most  deserving  Americans, 
this  legislation  would,  in  fact,  have  the 
opposite  effect.  By  reestablishing  the 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  we 
would  be  encouraging  an  environment 
that  has  a  proved  record  as  a  loser. 

In  the  vital  area  of  education.  Indian 
reservations  show  an  alarming  deficiency. 
Based  on  current  1970  census  figures 
for  people  25  years  of  age  and  older,  In- 
dians living  on  reservations  show  an  ane- 
mic figure  of  22  percent  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  4  years  of  high  school, 
while  the  Menominees  now  show  26  per- 
cent in  that  same  category.  The  national 
figure  for  that  educational  level  just 
among  rural  people  is  44  percent.  These 
figures  clearly  show  Indian  reservations 
to  be  educationally  inferior  to  both  what 
the  Menominee  Indians  have  now  and 
what  the  average  niral  American  experi- 
ences. 

Regarding  employment,  of  the  total 
population  of  Indians  16  years  old  and 


older  on  reservations,  only  19  percent 
work  50  to  52  weeks  a  year.  The  Menom- 
inees' figure  shows  that  31  percent  of 
their  16  year  olds  and  older  work  50  to 
52  weeks  a  year.  The  rural  figure  for  that 
category  is  36  percent. 

Without  exception,  these  figiu-es  show 
Indian  reservations  to  be  the  most  back- 
ward solution  possible  for  aiding  the 
Menominees.  It  should  be  noted  that: 

First.  The  Menominees'  accomplish- 
ments on  their  own  are  currently  far  su- 
perior to  Indian  reservations  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  employment. 

Second.  In  every  case,  the  figvires  for 
Indian  reservations  were  below  both  the 
current  Menominee  figixres  and  the  fig- 
ures for  all  rural  Americans. 

Why  send  the  Menominee  Indians 
down  to  a  reservation?  Give  them  the 
square  break  and  opportunity  of  an 
Irishman.  Let  them  be  a  full-time 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  over  possible  reper- 
cussions to  the  Menominee  Indian 
people  should  H.R.  10717  be  enacted  as 
Federal  law.  Although  I  am  aware  that 
the  intentions  of  those  supporting  this 
measure  are  to  help  those  most  deserving 
Americans,  this  legislation  would,  in 
fact,  have  the  opposite  effect.  By  re- 
establishing the  Menominee  Indian 
Reservation,  we  would  be  encouraging 
an  environment  that  has  a  proved  record 
as  a  loser. 

In  the  vital  area  of  education,  Indian 
reservations  show  an  alarming  defi- 
ciency. Based  on  current  1970  Census 
figures  for  people  25  years  of  age  and 
older,  Indians  living  on  reservations 
show  an  anemic  figure  of  22  percent  who 
have  completed  at  least  4  years  of  high 
school,  while  the  Menominees  now  show 
26  percent  In  that  same  category.  The 
national  figure  for  that  educational  level 
just  among  rural  people  is  44  percent. 
These  figures  clearly  show  Indian  reser- 
vations to  be  educationally  Inferior  to 
both  what  the  Menominee  Indians  have 
now  and  what  the  average  rural  Ameri- 
can experiences. 

Regarding  employment,  of  the  total 
population  of  Indians  16  years  old  and 
older  on  reservations,  only  19  percent 
work  50  to  52  weeks  a  year.  The  Menomi- 
nees' figure  shows  that  31  percent  of 
their  16-year-olds  and  older  work  50  to 
52  weeks  a  year.  The  rural  figure  for  that 
category  is  36  percent. 

Without  exception,  these  figures  show 
Indian  reservations  to  be  the  most  back- 
ward solution  possible  for  aiding  the 
Menominees.  It  should  be  noted  that — 

First.  The  Menominees'  accomplish- 
ments on  their  own  are  currently  far 
superior  to  Indian  reservations  In  the 
fields  of  education  and  employment. 

Second.  In  every  case,  the  figures  for 
Indian  reservations  were  below  both  the 
current  Menominee  figures  and  the  fig- 
ures for  all  rural  Americans. 

Why  send  the  Menominee  Indians 
down  to  a  reservation?  Give  them  the 
square  break  and  opportvnity  of  an 
Irishman.  Let  them  be  a  full-time 
American. 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
suppxjrt  HH.  10717,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
act  terminating  Federal  supervision  over 
the  property  and  members  of  the  Men- 
ominee Indian  tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
federally  recognized,  sovereign  Indian 
tribe,  and  to  restore  to  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin  those  Federal  services 
furnished  to  American  Indians  because 
of  their  unique  status. 

In  1954,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
tribal  status  of  the  Menominees  was  ter- 
minated and  Federal  protection  of  their 
lands  ended.  Today  that  decision  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  mistake,  and  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  correct  it.  Since  ter- 
mination, serious  financial  and  cultural 
losses  to  the  tribe  have  occurred.  We  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  restore  Federal 
recognition  to  the  tribe,  repeal  the  ter- 
mination legislation,  and  hopefully,  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  Menominees  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  painful  to  recount  the  difficulties 
that  have  beset  the  Mtnomlnees  since 
their  federally  recognized'  tribal  status 
was  terminated.  Clearly,  the  tribe  is  in 
dire  economic  straits.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  their  county  in  Wisconsin 
Is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  State  av- 
erage, and.  overall,  the  county  Is  the 
poorest  In  the  State.  The  lack  of  adequate 
services  to  the  residents  Is  equally  dis- 
tressing: a  school  dropout  rate  of  75  per- 
cent and  a  county  and  its  residents  with 
hardly  any  medical  facilities.  The  per 
capita  Income  of  Menominee  County  Is 
less  than  a  third  of  the  State  average. 
It  Is  not  a  pleasant  picture. 

Although  individual  incomes  were 
modest,  the  Menominee  tribe  wsis  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  self-support- 
ing tribes  In  the  Nation  prior  to  their 
termination.  It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  now 
In  1973  when  the  policy  of  Indian  self- 
determlnatlon  Is  enjoying  Its  strongest 
support  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
this  tribe  should  find  Itself  In  a  poorer 
state  of  economic  and  community  devel- 
opment than  was  the  case  a  decade  ago. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  this 
legislation  is  so  Important.  We  are  re- 
newing our  commitment  to  a  tribe  that 
was  once  one  of  the  most  financially  re- 
sponsible in  the  coimtry.  Moreover,  we 
are  making  a  statement  to  the  other 
tribes  In  this  country  that  is  in  effect  a 
statement  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  would  re- 
verse the  termination  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility and  once  again  make  the  Menom- 
inees a  federally  recognized  tribe.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  restoration  of  tribal  status 
will  provide  the  Menominees  with  the  re- 
sources for  true  self-sufficiency  and  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
10717.  the  Menominee  Restoration  Act, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  give  the 
bill  its  approval  today. 

The  bill  rescinds  a  20-year-old  bid 
policy  of  termination  that  has  proven 
to  be  p>oorly  conceived  and  short-sighted. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
lieve great  burdens  from  the  Menominee 
tribe  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to 


achieve  their  full  potential.  In  addition. 
It  will  return  a  degree  of  justice  to  our 
relationship  with  the  Menominees. 

Let  me  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
must  not  confine  our  attention  to  those 
Indians  who  remain  on  reservations 
which  is  sometimes  the  easy  and  con- 
venient course  to  take.  Dealing  with  In- 
dians who  are  geographically  identifiable 
will  not  help  those  who  have  left  the 
reservation  for  one  reason  or  another  or 
those  whose  tribe  does  not  have  a  land 
base. 

About  as  many  Indians  do  not  live  on 
reservations  as  do.  More  than  half  of 
the  Indians  living  in  urban  areas  off  the 
reservation  are  living  below  Federal 
E>overty  levels.  And,  yet,  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  them  are  often  not  help- 
ful since  the  anononlmlty  of  urban  life 
can  prevent  locating  and  identifying 
those  Indians  who  are  in  need  of  the 
available  assistance. 

Cultural  differences  compound  the 
problems  of  the  urban  Indian  and  most 
particularly  those  who  may  have  grown 
up  on  the  reservation.  The  transition  to 
urban  dweller  is  generally  much  more 
difficult  for  an  Indian  and  we  must  rec- 
ognize and  work  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ship mvolved. 

I  wish  to  be  brief  in  my  remarks  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  want  to  ex- 
press my  view  that  the  Menominee  leg- 
islation, and  others  we  have  considered 
are  merely  parts  of  a  broader,  far  more 
important  problem — what  is  to  be  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
erxfaient  and  the  native  Americans? 

The  smothering  paternalism  of  the 
past  is  certainly  to  be  rejected.  And, 
likewise,  the  brute  force  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. But  we  have  yet  to  define  in  suiy 
formal  or  informal  way  the  direction 
we  should  take. 

This  is  true  both  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Indians.  The  frus- 
tration, distrust,  and  mutual  suspicion  of 
the  past  must  be  replaced  in  a  compre- 
hensive, rather  than  piecemeal,  way. 

I  hope  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  can  serve 
as  the  focal  point  for  a  thorough  re- 
view by  all  Federal  agencies  of  policies 
affecting  the  American  Indian  in  order 
to  determine  where  we  are  to  go  from 
here. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  strong 
support  for  the  Menominee  Restoration 
Act.  a  continued  interest  on  the  part  of 
all  Members  of  Congress  in  the  needs  of 
Indians  and  a  renewed  recognition  of 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to  our 
Nation. 

GENZXAL  LKAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from    Florida    (Mr.    Haley)    that    the 


House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  10717. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  404,  nays  3, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
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YEAS — 404 

Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 

Fcrsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuyeen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Puqua 

Qaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

CK>nzalez 

Ooodllng 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrl  nekton 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Huhgate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Johnson.  CallX. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

MoClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mc8i>adden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  CalU. 
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MatbXa,  Qa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MiUer 

MlnUb 

Mink 

Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moas 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QulUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 


Regula 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncalio,  Wyo 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sar banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 


Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symma 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 
.  Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

wmiama 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  lU. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


October  16,  1973 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


October  16,  1973 
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Collins,  Tex. 


Landgrebe 


NAYS — 3 
Hanrahan 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Mills,  Ark. 

Morgan 

Passman 

Patman 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Sandman 

Slsk 


Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Pulton 
Ooldwater 
Gray 

Grifflths 

Hawkins 

Landrum 

McFaU 

MaUllard 


Anderson,  HI. 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Buchanan 

Clark 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dlggs 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  McFaU  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols 
Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Buchanan 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2408,  TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimons  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2408)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  House  amendments  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HUBERT,  PncE,  Bennett,  Stratton.  Bray, 
King,  and  Whitehurst. 


EMERGENCY   PETROLEUM   ACT   OP 
1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  593  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  593 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House   on   the  State  of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9681)  to  authorize  and  require  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  aUocate  crude  oU  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing or  Imminent  shortages  and  dislocations 
In  the  national  distribution  system  which 
Jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare; to  provide  for  the  delegation  for  au- 
thority; and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
blU   and   shall   continue   not   to   exceed   one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Oommerce,  the   bill  shall   be  read   for 
amendment  under  the  flve-tninute   rule.   It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce    now    printed    in    the    bill    as   an 
original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rtile.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments   as  may  have   been 
adopted,   and    any   Member   may   demand    a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bUl  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions.  After   the   passage  of   H.R.   9681, 
the   Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Oommerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bUl  S.  1670.  and  It 
shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bUl  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the    provisions    contained    In    H.R.    9681    as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  593 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  i  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  9681.  a  bill  re- 
quiring the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  to  minimize  dislocations  in 
the  distribution  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products 

House  Resolution  593  provides  that  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

House  Resolution  593  also  provides 
that  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  9681  the 
Comrmttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S  1570 
and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  1570  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H  R 
9681  as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  9681  requires  the  President  to 
adopt  within  10  days  of  enactment  and 
to  implement  within  15  days  thereafter  a 
program  providing  for  the  mandatory 
allocation  of  oil  and  petroleum  products. 
He  must,  to  the  extent  practicable  di- 
rect allocations  to  be  made  to  guarantee 
to  independent  nonbranded  marketers  of 
petroleum  products  a  supply  equal  to 
that  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  in 
calendar  year  1972. 

The  President  may  also  preempt  State 
aJlocation  programs  which  conflict  with 
the  nationiil  allocation  scheme  and  he 
must  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  monitor  the  program  and  report 
on  its  effectiveness  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 60  days  after  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  593  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  9681. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  593 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HR 
9681,  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  This  rule  also 
makes  the  committee  substitute  in  order 
as  an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  makes  it  in  order  to  in- 
sert the  House-passed  language  in  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1570). 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  9681  is  to 
establish  a  mandatory  allocation  system 
for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

More  specifically,  this  bill  directs  the 
President  to  adopt  within  10  days  of  en- 
actment £ind  to  implement  15  days  there- 
after a  mandatory  allocation  program 
for  crude  oil.  residual  oil.  and  refined 
petroleum  products.  H.R.  9681  directs 
insofar  as  possible  that  allocations  be 
made  to  guarantee  to  independent  mar- 
keters of  petroleum  a  supply  equal  to 
that  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  In 
calendar  year  1972.  This  bill  preempts 
State  allocation  programs  which  conflict 


with  the  allocation  system  in  this  bill. 
The  PTC  is  directed  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gram and  to  report  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 60  days.  The  bill  would  allocate  crude 
oil  from  the  well  level. 

Enforcement  may  be  obtained  through 
court  injunction  process.  In  addition, 
private  actions  are  permitted  to  compel 
adherence  to  the  regulations  or  to  re- 
cover damages  for  violations. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  estimates  that  this  bill 
can  be  fully  Implemented  without  re- 
quiring new  expenditures.  According  to 
the  committee  report  some  other  esti- 
mates have  said  that  500  lawyers  would 
have  to  be  hired  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  If  these  estimates  are 
accepted,  then  the  cost  of  the  bill  would 
be  about  $15,000,000  over  the  18  month 
life  of  the  progrsmi. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Vanik 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    TMX    TRADE    SUA. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  on  the  trade  bill,  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill  which  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  make  in  order 
when  it  considers  the  rule  on  the  trade 
bill  later  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
3.  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee reported  out  the  trade  bill,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  request  a  closed  rule 
waiving  all  points  of  order  and  permit- 
ting the  House  to  vote  only  on  titles  IV 
and  V. 

A  week  before  that  final  vote  and 
without  prior  notice — although  the  free- 
dom of  emigration  amendment  relating 
to  favored  nation  status  and  credits  was 
before  the  committee  for  7  months — a 
point  of  order  was  raised  against  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  relating  to 
credits.  On  September  26.  the  point  of 
order  was  sustained  by  the  chairman  and 
by  the  committee  on  a  12  to  12  vote. 

The  unprecedented  point  of  order  was 
not  made  to  purify  the  procedure  proc- 
ess, since  the  bill  as  reported  was  sub- 
ject to  numerous   points  of   order. 

Points  of  order  ignored  by  the  com- 
mittee and  on  which  the  committee  re- 
quests a  waiver  involve  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee— almost  no  committee  is  over- 
looked. 

I  do  not  concede  that  the  language  of 
the  freedom  of  emigration  amendment 
relating  to  credits  encroaches  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  committee.  It 
refers  to  the  issue  of  credits  generally 


as  they  affect  trade  policy.  As  we  dis- 
covered last  year,  credits  are  to  trade 
what  bread  is  to  butter — you  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other. 

The  point  of  order  was  interjected,  be- 
cause of  opposition  to  the  substantive 
effect  of  the  legislation  which  would  bar 
credits  to  nonmarket  economy  countries 
unless  the  President  first  determines  that 
discrimination  does  not  exist  with  re- 
spect to  errugration. 

The  omission  of  the  sections  on  credits 
shatters  the  amendment.  MFN  is  largely 
a  matter  of  "status."  All  the  major  deals 
and  agreements  of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  took  place  without  MFN.  The  real 
opportunity  to  make  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  known,  in  action,  on 
major  questions  of  human  rights  lies 
with  the  section  on  credits. 

The  credits  which  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  amendment  are  taxpayer 
subsidies.  There  are  basic  questions  as 
to  the  propriety  of  these  subsidies  any- 
where. There  is  certainly  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  need  to  extend  these  tax- 
payer subsidized  credits  to  nonmarket 
economy  countries — and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  such  taxpayer-subsi- 
dized credits  are  not  a  "right." 

We  must  build  detente — we  should  not 
attempt  to  buy  it.  But,  the  extent  of 
the  credits  which  have  been  granted  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half  indicate  that 
we  .ire  trytog  to  purchase  a  friendship. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  taxpayer 
costs  for  the  credit  extensions  already  on 
the  horizon  will  exceed  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. 

I  can  support  title  IV  of  the  trade  bill 
if  it  includes  the  language  on  credits 
as  originally  drafted.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  of  our  colleagues  have  co- 
sponsored  the  language  of  the  freedom 
of  emigration  amendment  as  it  applies  to 
both  the  most  favored  nation  tariff  status 
and  to  credits.  They  deserve  an  opportun- 
ity to  vote  on  this  Issue. 

When  the  trade  bUl,  H.R.  10710,  comes 
before  the  full  House  of  Representatives, 
I  will  seek  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  full  text  of  the  original  lan- 
gimge  of  the  freedom  of  emigration 
amendment.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  which  I  hope  to  offer  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  to  HJi.  10710,  As  Reported 
Offered  by  Mr.  Vanik 
Page  129,  line  25,  after  "treatment),"  In- 
sert the  following:  "such  country  shall  not 
participate  in  any  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  extends 
credits  or  credit  guarantees  or  investment 
guarantees,  directly  or  indirectly,". 

Page  130,  line  20,  strike  out  "and  (B)" 
and  Insert  the  following:  ",  (B)  such  country 
may  participate  in  any  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  extends 
credits  or  credit  guarantees  or  investment 
guarantees,  and  (C)". 

Page  131,  line  6,  after  "received".  Insert 
the  following:  ",  such  credits  or  guarantees 
extended,". 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  mandatory  allocation  of  fuel  Is  a  very 


complex  problem;  and  either  way  we  go. 
I  am  afraid  we  may  cause  as  much  diffi- 
culty, or  harm,  as  we  hope  to  accomplish 
good. 

During  the  amendment  period,  I  am 
going  to  offer  amendments,  as  some  other 
Members  of  the  House  will.  I  wish  to 
preface  the  debate  on  this  bill,  however, 
by  pointing  out  some  of  the  things  about 
which  I  have  reservations. 

The  committee  has  a  serious  problem 
before  It,  and  I  say  that  we  are  going 
to  cause  more  damage  than  we  are  going 
to  cause  good.  Now,  to  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
pass  this  bill. 

We  have  already  given  to  the  President 
the  authority  to  impose  mandatory  fuel 
allocations,  if  in  his  judgment  he  thinks 
it  should  be  necessary.  We  have  given 
him  that  authority  under  previous  legis- 
lation. We  do  not  need  to  give  him  any 
more  law  in  order  to  put  into  effect  a 
program  of  this  kind. 

The  President,  in  addition,  has  already 
announced  an  allocation  program.  He  has 
said  that  we  will  have  a  program  for 
propane,  for  heating  oil,  kerosene,  middle 
distillates,  and  Jet  fuel.  The  proposed 
rules  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  are  to  go  into  effect 
on  November  1. 

Some  of  the  rules  have  already  been 
publicized  in  detail,  particularly  that 
with  reference  to  propane. 

So  the  President,  first,  has  the  au- 
thority, and,  second,  he  has  already  put 
into  force  and  announced  the  rules  and 
regrilations  for  a  mandatory  program.  So 
all  we  are  doing  really,  if  we  pass  this 
rule,  and  the  bill,  is  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  force  the  President  to  do  that 
which  he  has  already  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  desire  Is  so  intense, 
though,  that  we  have  "an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products"  that  I 
think  I  sense  what  many  Members  of 
the  House  will  probably  do,  and  that  Is 
we  are  going  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  spread  these  products  equally 
throughout  the  United  States — a  very 
admirable  goal,  and  pass  this  bill. 

That  is  a  very  admirable  goal,  because 
we  do  have  a  shortage  and  something 
must  be  done.  I  presume  we  will  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  an  allocation  program. 
It  is  much  better  for  us  to  have  tWs  pro- 
gram as  announced  by  the  President  and 
let  it  be  administered  by  the  President, 
or  a  policy  committee,  than  it  is  for  us  to 
put  laws  on  the  books. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  wUl  when  I  am  finished, 
and  I  hope  I  will  have  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  passed  previous 
bills  in  the  area  of  economic  controls, 
hoping  that  this  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  All  of  us  have  seen  the 
great  difficulty  resulting  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  If  we  pass  this 
bill,  we  are  really  opening  up  another 
can  of  worms,  which  is  much  harder  to 
administer  under  the  legislation  we  have 
than  the  program  announced  by  the 
President.  He  has  the  authority  and  has 
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already  annomiced  the  program.  It  will 
cause  more  trouble  than  it  will  help. 

Some  of  us  have  a  particularly  serious 
problem  about  individual  parts  of  this 
bill,  that  is,  the  part  with  reference  to,  in 
my  particular  instance,  the  producers  at 
the  wellhead.  That  would  be  an  absolute 
nightmare  to  administer.  They  cannot  do 
it,  and  the  administration  does  not  want 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  proper  at  this 
time  If  I  would  read  to  the  committee  a 
letter  which  Mr.  John  Love,  assistant  to 
the  President,  has  written  to  Chairman 
Staggers  and  which  I  presume  was  made 
known  at  the  Committee  on  Rules  hear- 
ing, because  he  appeared  there  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  did  not  write  the 
letter  until  after  he  came  back  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  meeting  and  then 
wrote  me  the  letter,  which  I  received  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarification.  I  have  not  seen  It  until 
today. 

On  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  3 
or  4  o'clock,  Mr.  Love  was  asked  to  testify 
the  next  morning  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  so  he  had  no  chance  to  prepare 
the  letter  then.  He  prepared  it,  I  assume, 
to  follow  through  on  his  appearance.  I 
think  it  is  well  for  the  House  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Love. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  yield  me  some  additional 
time? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  This  Is  an  open  nile 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate,  and  I  have 
no  further  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  me  the  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate,  and  particularly  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

Now  let  me  hurriedly  read  you  a  por- 
tion of  that  letter.  It  reads  as  follows: 

OCTOBXR  11,  1973. 

Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
ChaiTTTian,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,   U.S.   Senate,   WaaMng- 
ton,  D.C. 

Deas  Chairman  Staggers:  The  President 
has  asked  that  I  respond  to  yoiir  letter  of 
September  27,  1973  which  requested  his  views 
on  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  (H.R.  9681). 

I  announced  on  October  2  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  proceeding  with  a  program 
for  mandatory  allocation  of  propane  Imme- 
diately and  that  we  would  announce  the  spe- 
cifics of  a  program  for  mandatory  allocation 
of  middle  distillates  such  as  home  heating 
oil  and  related  fuels.  We  are  hopeful  that  we 
can  publish  a  detailed  program  for  alloca- 
tion of  distillates  sometime  this  week.  Al- 
though we  have  not  yet  finalized  the  details 
of  the  program  I  believe  that  It  will  follow 
generally  the  format  of  the  program  which 
we  published  for  comment  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  August  9,  1973. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  Is  op- 
poeed  to  the  enactment  of  H.B.  9681.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  it  contains.  I  believe  that  these 
provisions  unduly  restrict  the  latitude  neces- 
sary to  administer  the  program  and  that  cer- 
tain provisions  will  have  a  serloxis  negative, 
although  unintended.  Impact  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  supplies.  In  view  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Intention  to  allocate  propane  and  dis- 
tillates, as  well  as  our  willingness  to  allocate 
gasoline.  If  necessary,  I  urge  that  we  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  with  our  announced  plans 
under  the  authority  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1973,  specifically 
the  so-called  Eagleton  Amendment.  I  am 
convinced  that  compliance  with  US,.  9681 
will  require  major  revisions  and  a  whole  new 
start  on  Implementing  our  mandatory  allo- 
cation systems,  and  that  such  a  restart  will 
have  a  further  counter-productive  Impact 
upon  the  availability  of  supplies  and  the  In- 
dustry s  ability  to  comply. 

I  believe  we  share  a  common  goal.  We  are 
all  Interested  In  Insuring  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  all  consumers  In  this  country 
receive  adequate  supplies  of  clean,  reasonably 
priced  fuel.  In  addition,  we  are  determined 
to  preserve  the  Independent  sectors  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry.  However,  I  suggest  that  we 
also  must  adopt  the  concurrent  goals  of 
providing  more  energy  supplies  and  Insuring 
continued  growth  In  all  sectors  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  as  well  as  reducing  demand. 
Our  allocation  programs  must  speclflcaUy 
consider  the  necessity  of  Increased  domestic 
production,  construction  of  needed  new  re- 
fineries, and  increased  Imports. 

My  first  specific  concern  Is  with  the  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  9681  that  all  "branded  and  non- 
branded  Independent  marketers"  be  allocat- 
ed a  continuing  percentage  or  proportional 
share  of  all  available  refined  products  versus 
an  absolute  historical  level.  My  reasons  for 
objecting  to  this  provision  are  as  follows: 

(1)  I  believe  this  provision  constitutes  a 
strong  dls-lncentlve  to  obtaining  needed  Im- 
ports and  Increasing  domestic  refinery  pro- 
duction; refining  companies  woxild  be  asked 
to  Incur  Increased  expenses  and  make  new 
Investments  to  Increase  an  output  which  they 
could  not  control,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  would  be  marketed  by  competitors. 

(2)  A  system  which  provides  a  constant 
share-of-the-market-versus  a  historical  qual- 
ity Insures  that  any  Individual  or  corpora- 
tion operating  In  1972  (or  In  the  future)  wlU 
be  guaranteed  not  only  his  historical  ab- 
solute levels  of  supplies,  but  an  Increasing 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  for  sale.  This 
constitutes  an  indirect  subsidy  system,  In- 
suring sales  and  almost  Insuring  profits  re- 
gardless of  relative  efficiency  or  competitive- 
ness. It  win  result  In  the  development  of  a 
substantial  vested  Interest  and  considerable 
pressure  to  continue  the  sjrstem  Indefinitely. 

(3)  We  believe  that  any  system  must  have 
a  reasonable  degree  of  fiexlbUlty,  not  only 
for  the  Government,  but  for  the  Industry. 
This  will  be  necessary  to  respond  to  regional 
variations  in  weather  severity,  nat\u«l  gas 
ourtallments.  and  emergencies.  If  we  must 
allocate  all  fuels,  we  have  no  slack,  no  abil- 
ity to  respond.  Any  shift  In  supplies  must 
be  taken  from  someone  else — a  difficult  task. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  allocate  based  on 
some  historical  period  to  aUow  the  Increment 
In  growing  supplies  to  be  directed  as  neces- 
sary. I  am  extremely  concerned  that  alloca- 
tion of  a  continuing  percentage  or  propor- 
tional share  of  all  refined  products  will  re- 
sult In  an  administrative  nightmare.  With 
changing  levels  of  supply,  hopefully  Increas- 
ing, allocations  to  every  wholesale  purchaser 
will  have  to  be  recalculated,  reassigned,  and 
poeslbly  even  renegotiated  every  period.  I 
cannot   believe   that   such    a   system   could 


work;  I  am  convinced  that  It  will  have  a  very 
strong  negative  effect  on  the  Incentive  for 
the  industry  to  increase  Imports  and  Increase 
domestic  refinery  ct^aclty. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  allocation  program 
for  distillates  and  probably  for  gasoUne  must 
be  baaed  on  the  principle  of  providing  aU 
wholesale  purchasers  with  100  percent  of 
their  1972  level  of  suppUes  and  to  allow  some 
supplies  to  fiow  dlrecUy  to  shortage  areas. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sions which  HJl.  9681  provides  for  aUocatln* 
crude  oil. 

(1)  Similar  to  my  reservations  about  the 
product  program  expressed  above,  I  believe 
that  a  pro-rata  sharing  of  all  new  producUon 
will  have  a  dl»-lncenUve  on  needed  new  do- 
mestic production. 

(2)  The  system  Implies  that  the  President 
must  control  the  production  of  aU  domestic 
crude  oU.  except  that  exempted  by  paragraph 
4(d).  With  thousands  of  producers  In  this 
country  and  many  thoiosands  of  wells,  this  Is 
virtually  an  Impossible  administrative  task. 

(3)  The  exemption  of  stripper  wells  wells 
that  produce  leas  than  10  barrels  per  day 
could  result^ In  reduced  production  from 
some  fields  and  possibly  even  drilling  of  es- 
sentially unnecessary  new  holes  to  produce 
wells  beneath  the  artificial  ceUlng.  in  addi- 
tion, almost  every  producer  In  the  country 
has  some  stripper  welU  which  would  meet 
the  BpeclflcaUons.  Under  the  provisions  of 
HJi.  9681  each  producer  would  be  required 
to  separate  his  stripper  weUs  from  the  rest 
of  his  operations  for  allocation  and  financial 
purposes,  further  complicating  the  adminis- 
trative maze. 

I  strongly  urge  that  legislation  not  be 
enacted  which  would  require  the  President  to 
regulate  domesty:  crude  oil  production 
Rather,  given  the  entire  domestic  output  If 
we  must  control  crude  oil.  we  would  prefer 
to  attempt  to  distribute  these  supplies  equit- 
ably at  the  refinery  level  (not  the  production 
level) . 

Further.  I  recommend  that  the  Adminis- 
tration should  be  allowed  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  adopt  a  program  for  man- 
datory  allocaUon  of  crude  oU.  VlrtuaUy  all 
of  the  comments  which  the  Administration 
received  from  Independent  refiners  In  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  mandatory  allocation 
for  crude  oil  published  on  August  9  1973 
opposed  Implementation  of  a  mandatory 
allocation  program  at  thU  time.  Our  Infor- 
mation Indicates  that  virtually  all  domestic 
refineries  are  operating  at  or  near  peak  capac- 
ity and  that  there  Is  very  little  problem  In 
securing  supplies  at  this  time,  even  In  the 
independent  refining  sector.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
provide  additional  Information  or  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  you  fiorther  If  you  desire. 

Whereas  I  completely  share  the  concern 
about  the  continued  viability  of  all  Inde- 
pendent sectors  of  the  petroleum  Industry  I 
believe  that  H.R.  9681  Is  unjustifiably  Un- 
balanced. For  example,  there  Is  no  provision 
m  H.R.  9681  which  allows  the  President  to 
allocate  fuel  to  new  wholesale  purchasers 
which  are  owned  by  or  controlled  by  a  non- 
independent  refiner.  I  believe  the  lack  of 
such  provisions  would  be  tested  In  the  courts 
and  found  to  be  discriminatory.  Further.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  definition  of  an  In- 
dependent refiner  Is  based  on  the  arbitrary 
consideration  of  percentage  of  controlled  do- 
mestic crude  production.  As  it  stands,  this 
definition  would  Include  at  least  one  major 
refiner  and  possibly  exclude  some  small  re- 
finers. I  am  concerned  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  effectively  administer  exchanges  nor 
sort  through  the  Intricate  details  of  affiliated 
^mpanles  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
which  companies  actually  control  how  much 
crude  oU.  I  recommend  that  under  any  pro- 
gram the  definition  of  an  Independent  re- 
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finer  should  be  based  on  total  corporate  re- 
fining capacity,  for  example.  176.000  barrels 
per  day  as  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  statement  In 
the  refKjrt  which  states  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  can  be  fully  Implemented  with- 
out requiring  new  expenditures  or  obllga- 
tlonal  authority.  As  described  above,  HJl. 
ge*!!  Incorporates  a  number  of  tedious  and 
imworkable  provisions.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  win  require  thousands  of  people  to  ad- 
minister such  a  system  and  that  the  costs 
could  easily  exceed  $50  million  for  the  18- 
month  life  of  the  program.  Any  mandatory 
allocation  program  will  require  specific  pro- 
vision for  funding. 

My  last  objection  Involves  my  concern 
about  changing  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  pro- 
grams which  we  have  announced  will  best 
remedy  both  the  supply  and  distribution 
problems.  I  can  assure  you  that  enactment 
of  HJl.  9681  would  Involve  extensive  changes 
to  aU  cvirrent  allocation  systems,  unnecessary 
delay,  and  considerable  confusion.  Such  a  re- 
start will  have  a  further  counter-productive 
Impact  on  the  availability  of  supplies  and  the 
Industry's  ability  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
gram. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  restate  the 
administration's  commitment  to  proceed 
with  allocation  of  both  propane  and  distil- 
lates immediately  and  other  fuels  as  neces- 
sary. I  ask  your  very  serious  consideration 
of  my  reservations  both  about  the  Implicit 
complexity  of  the  petroleum  product  and 
crude  oil  programs  In  HJl.  9681,  a  com- 
plexity which  I  believe  will  not  only  make 
the  system  administratively  unworkable,  but 
reduce  available  supplies.  I  urge  that  the 
Administration  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
Its  announced  programs  as  the  best  possible 
solution  to  our  current  dUtrtbutlon  and  sup- 
ply problems. 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  Lots, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  goes  on 
to  point  out  in  detail  some  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  bill  that  tire  very  strongly 
objected  to.  I  ask  to  make  this  letter  a 
part  of  the  Record,  and  I  will  discuss  it 
later  on. 

Some  representatives  of  the  industry 
have  been  telling  us  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  shortage  of  fuel.  Most  of  those 
warnings  have  been  met  with  either  dis- 
dain or  with  disregard.  It  was  contended 
that  there  is  no  shortage,  either  in  the 
area  of  natural  gas,  or  in  the  area  of  fuel, 
and  that  the  shortage  was  contrived,  and 
was  arbitrary,  and  this  was  imaginative, 
and  there  really  was  not  a  crisis. 

Obviously  we  are  facing  a  critical  sit- 
uation. Obviously  the  Industry,  and  the 
refining  industry  particularly,  must  see 
that  their  products  are  equally  distrib- 
uted. But  to  say  that  we  do  it  by  this 
particular  act  Is  the  wrong  approach  hi 
my  judgment. 

Although  some  have  said  that  there 
has  been  no  shortage,  now  the  very  peo- 
ple who  have  proclaimed  the  loudest  that 
there  is  no  shortage  are  those  who  are 
coming  here  and  asking  by  a  mandatory 
allocation  program  that  they  be  given 
supplies  that  they  said  there  was  no 
shortage  of. 

Understandably,  the  people  in  their 
part  of  the  country  are  going  to  want 
to  be  sure  that  they  have  a  supply  of  fuel. 
The  north  and  east  have  a  problem  of 


heating  fuel.  I  understand  that.  But,  be- 
lieve me.  I  have  a  problem  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  where  my  city  has  been  cut  oCf  or 
curtailed  from  natural  gas  off  and  on 
for  over  a  year. 

So  this  problem  is  not  related  solely 
to  the  north  or  the  east,  or  midwest — it 
is  a  national  problem.  Although  this  bill 
does  not  concern  Itself  with  natural  gas, 
and  I  presume  it  should  not  under  the 
cricumstances,  still  this  is  a  problem. 

So  the  more  we  fiddle  with  this  bill, 
and  the  more  we  will  try  to  legislate  in 
detail,  the  more  problem  we  are  going 
to  create.  If  the  President  did  not  have 
the  authority  and  if  he  had  not  already 
announced  the  program,  then  I  would 
say  that  perhaps  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  Congress  that  we  have  got  to  take  this 
positive  action.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
thing  is  to  vote  against  this  rule  and, 
if  that  fails,  then  I  am  sure  we  can  offer 
some  amendments  that  must  be  made 
so  this  bill  can  be  workable  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  if  I  have  any  time 
left. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  puzzled  about 
whether  or  not  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  or  does  include  gasoline  In  this 
mandatory  allocation.  Does  it?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion about  this.  Does  it  include  gasoline? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  not  propose  to  be 
the  spokesman  for  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. But  I  did  read  a  portion  of  the  let- 
ter just  now  from  Mr.  Love  In  which  he 
said 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute  so  that  I  may  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is  what  Mr.  Love 
said  In  his  letter : 

In  view  of  the  administration's  Intention 
to  allocate  propane  and  distillates,  as  well 
as  our  willingness  to  allocate  gasoline,  if 
necessary,  .  .  . 

And  that  is  as  far  eis  he  goes.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  one  ad- 
ditional question  to  clarify  this.  As  I 
tmderstand,  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning only  on  hikes  of  one-cent  incre- 
ments that  may  be  placed,  and  that  frac- 
tional increases  are  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
dealers.  This  Is  causing  a  great  deal  of 
hardship.  That  is  my  understanding.  I 
wonder  if  this  bill  would  correct  that? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
comment  in  detail  on  that.  I  understand 
they  have  planned  pass  on  increases,  and 
they  are  going  to  pass  on  the  fractional 
increases  to  the  retailers,  but  these  are 
details  of  this  bill  that  we  will  have  to 
go  over  later. 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  Is  no.  Gasoline  Is 
not  In  the  presidential  plan,  nor  Is  crude 
oil,  the  two  things  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  we  have  before  us. 

Gasoline  should  be  in  or  we  will  be 
going  through  the  same  thing  next  sum- 
mer as  we  went  through  this  summer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  This  bill  is  a 
real  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Heinz  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

emergency    medical    services    act    of    1»73 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee reported  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act  of  1973. 

I  rise  to  compliment  Clialrman  Paul 
Rogers  on  this  prompt  action  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people. 

There  had  been  speculation  that  the 
bill  might  be  bottled  up  to  embarrass 
those  who  voted  to  successfully  sustain 
the  President's  veto  of  S.  504.  However. 
Chairman  Rogers'  timely  leadership 
clearly  puts  the  people's  interest  ahead 
of  partisan  politics  and  paves  the  way  for 
a  successful  bipartisan  partnership  to 
make  emergency  medical  services  a 
reality. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  similar  bill,  I  respectfully  urge 
prompt  consideration  by  the  House 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pickle)  there 
were — ayes  115,  noes  32. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  9681)  to  authorize  and 
require  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  to  deal  with  existing  or 
imminent  shortages  and  dislocations  in 
the  national  distribution  system  which 
jeopardize  the  pubhc  health,  safety,  or 
welfare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9681,  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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By  luianimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  9681,  a  bill  to 
mandate  the  equitable  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  certain  petroleum  products  dur- 
ing times  of  shortage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  a  nation  now  face 
critical  shortages  in  petroleum  products. 
Farmers  have  been  imable  to  obtain  fuel 
to  dry  their  crops.  School  districts  are 
not  able  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of 
heating  oil  and  homeowners — especially 
in  the  Northeastern  quadrant  of  this 
coimtry — face  an  imcertain  fate  in  this 
coming  winter.  Distributors  of  petroleum 
products  not  affiliated  with  major  oil 
companies  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness in  increasing  numbers. 

The  need  for  a  mandatory  allocation 
program  is  well  established.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident— imtil  very  recently — has  failed  to 
use  the  authority  which  Congress  has 
given  to  him  to  implement  such  a  pro- 
gram. Instead,  he  has  relied  on  volun- 
tary controls.  These  simply  have  not 
worked  as,  I  am  sure,  yoiu-  constituent 
mail  will  tell  you. 

This  bill  directs  the  President  to  im- 
plement a  mandatory  program  for  the 
allocation  of  crude  oil,  residential  fuel 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products.  One 
week  after  the  Committee  reported  this 
bill  the  President  annoimced  that  he  was 
acting  to  order  the  mandatory  allocation 
of  propane  and  home  heating  oil. 

This  is  a  much  needed  step  but  it  is 
far  too  limited.  Critical  shortages  also 
exist  in  gasoline  and  residual  fuel  oil. 
Moreover,  experts  have  repeatedly  told 
us  that  no  allocation  program  can  work 
unless  it  also  reaches  the  base  product, 
crude  oil. 

The  committee  believes  that  we  must 
Implement  a  comprehensive  allocation 
program  and  that  is  what  is  called  for 
In  this  legislation.  A  partial  program 
such  as  was  recently  announced  by  the 
President  will  create  more  problems  than 
it  will  solve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  al- 
ready assembled  the  necessary  staff.  A 
full-scale  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram such  as  Is  called  for  in  this  bill  has 
been  drafted  and  awaits  only  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  implement  it. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  for  that  deci- 
sion. We  must  act  now  to  get  an  equitable 
distribution  of  these  short  supplies. 

The  legislation  which  the  committee 
has  reported  can  be  briefly  simimarized. 
Under  Its  terms,  the  President  is  directed 
to  adopt  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram within  ten  days  of  enactment  and 
to  make  it  effective  fifteen  days  there- 
after. The  program  Is  to  encompass  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products,  and  must  be  structured  to 
accomplish  specifically  defined  congres- 
sional objectives  which  establish  priority 
needs  and  goals. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  dl- 
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rected  to  monitor  the  program  and  re- 
port on  its  effectiveness. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  cast 
this  legislation  in  very  general  terms.  The 
committee  well  recognizes  that  the 
petroleum  industry  is  very  large  and 
complex.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  to  give  the 
President  adequate  flexibility  to  develop 
and  amend  the  allocation  program  in  a 
manner  which  can  be  responsive  to 
changes  in  the  industry  while  at  the  same 
time  assiuring  that  economic  forces  do 
not  act  so  as  to  defeat  the  goals  set 
forth  by  the  Congress. 

I  know  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  are  concerned  that  specific 
needs  are  met  under  the  allocation  pro- 
gram and  intend  to  offer  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  bill.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize,  however,  that  there 
is  a  substantial  risk  that  in  defining  the 
goals  in  more  specific  terms  we  will  deny 
the  President  needed  flexibUity  to  ac- 
complish our  overall  objectives. 

In  this  bill  we  are  trying  to  see  that 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  treated  fairly. 
This  is  not  a  permanent  bill.  This  is  in- 
tended only  to  take  care  of  the  crisis. 
We  hope  the  problem  will  be  solved  and 
we  believe  it  can  be.  This  bill  expires  in 
18  months,  on  February  28,  1975.  We 
think  we  must  do  this.  We  have  to  put 
this  into  effect. 

Regardless  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said,  all  Americans  should  be 
treated  fairly.  We  hope  to  do  that  and 
we  intend  to  do  just  that  so  we  can  take 
care  of  the  welfare  of  all  Americans  and 
not  favor  just  one  section  of  America. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  this  bill. 
We  allow  the  President  all  the  latitude 
in  the  world.  We  tell  him  certain  things 
shall  be  done  but  we  do  not  teU  him  to 
do  those  things.  We  know  it  wlU  be  im- 
possible to  tell  him  by  statute  how  these 
things  must  be  done.  We  tell  him  it  must 
be  done. 

They  have  been  working  on  this  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time.  We  were  assured 
by  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  within  7  days  we  would 
have  before  us  a  mandatory  allocation 
program.  I  saw  him  at  the  White  House 
reception  last  week  and  he  apologized  to 
me  several  times  and  said  he  was  not  able 
to  keep  his  promise  because  of  different 
opinions  from  different  people,  but  he 
said  again  he  thought  it  was  an  approach 
which  was  still  needed  in  this  land. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  there  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  hardship  in  this  land. 
A  great  many  industries  will  be  closed. 
The  farmers  need  the  feed  grains  for 
their  stock  and  chemicals  and  plastics 
are  needed  and  if  we  do  not  supply  the 
fuel  or  energy  all  these  things  will  suffer. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas — and  he  is  my  good  friend — said 
we  do  not  need  this  bill.  He  would  agree, 
I  think,  tliat  allocations  of  propane  are 
needed  but  the  gentleman  does  not  be- 
lieve allocations  of  crude  oil  and  other 
things  are  required.  We  are  trying  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  spectrum  of 
fuel  and  not  just  one  thing. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman  wUl  yield,  I  challenge  that  state- 
ment. Of  course  I  hope  I  speak  for  the 
producers  of  Texas  but  I  also  speak  for 
the  people  of  America  just  as  much  as  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  have  to  give  me  his 
"Edgar  Guest"  speech  at  this  point 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Fine,  but  I  am  telling 
the  gentleman  I  tmi  trying  to  talk  for 
all  the  people  of  America  and  talk  for 
all  the  sections  of  this  land.  I  am  not 
saying  the  gentleman  Is  not  and  I  do 
not  blame  him  for  talking  about  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  section.  I  would  if  it 
were  in  the  interest  of  my  people,  people 
from  West  Virginia.  We  are  elected  to 
represent  our  own  areas.  If  we  do  not  do 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  sent  back 
I  know  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  bUl.  The  gentleman  can  make 
that  speech  and  I  know  It  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted in  some  spirit  of  amusement  here 
on  this  floor,  but  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  jrleld. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  derogatory  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  at  all.  I  do  talk  to 
represent  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
my  district  because  I  realize  if  I  do  not 
they  will  not  be  represented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  if  we  allow  this  situation  to 
continue  there  will  be  thousands  more 
of  independent  gasoline  dealers  in  this 
land  who  will  have  to  close,  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  not  have  heat- 
ing oil  for  this  winter,  which  is  almost 
upon  us  now,  and  there  will  be  many 
farmers  as  well  as  others  who  will  not 
get  the  fuel  needed  if  we  do  not  do 
something  now.  This  problem  has  to  be 
solved  now. 

I  think  we  can  be  pretty  sure  if  the 
House  passes  this  bill  today  that  the 
Senate  will  take  it.  They  know  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  I  believe 
every  congressman  In  this  House  has 
heard  about  it  and  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  from  constituents 
in  his  own  district  £uid  from  every  dis- 
trict In  America. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  This 
has  been  considered  by  all  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  think  wisely,  and  all  of  the 
amendments  which  probably  will  be  of- 
fered have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  defeated  overwhelm- 
ingly, because  at  the  time  we  considered 
that  we  should  get  something  done  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  today  In 
support  of  H.R.  9681,  the  bill  that  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  implement 
a  program  for  the  mandatory  allocation 
of  crude  oil,  residual  oil  and  refined 
petroleimi  products. 

THE  BILL 

First,  I  should  emphasize  that  H.R. 
9681  is  a  directive  to  the  President  which 
requires  him  and  his  designees  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  mandatory 
fuels  allocation  progrsun  within  10  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  Second,  this 
bill  requires  him  to  Implement  that  pro- 
gram 15  days  thereafter.  Third,  the  legis- 
lation recommends  that  the  President, 
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Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  adhere  to  cer- 
tain broad  and  general  objectives,  out- 
lined In  the  bill,  in  formulating  the  allo- 
cation program.  Note  that  these  objec- 
tives are  not  offered  in  any  priority  order. 
Hopefully,  as  conditions  allow,  each 
objective  can  be  attained  in  the  pro- 
gram. Fourth,  the  bill  mandates  the 
President  to  attempt  to  insiu-e  that  direct 
allocations  be  made  to  guarantee  to  in- 
dependent marketers  a  petroleum  supply 
equal  to  that  which  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain in  1972,  with  equitable  adjustments. 
Fifth,  HJl.  9681  would  preempt  State 
allocation  programs  which  conflict  with 
that  program  to  be  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  monitor  the 
program,  and  report  on  Its  effectiveness 
to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after  im- 
plementation. The  program  would  end 
February  28,  1975. 

rVELS  INCLUDED  IN  DIKECTIVE 

Specifically,  this  legislation  directs 
the  President  to  include  in  the  alloca- 
tion program  crude  oil,  residual  oil 
(fwwerplants)  and  refined  petroleum 
products.  "Refined  petroleum  products" 
is  defined  to  include  gasoline,  kerosene, 
distillates — including  No.  2  fuel  oil — pro- 
pane, butane,  refined  lubricating  oils  and 
diesel  fuel.  "Distillates"  Includes  naphtha 
and  benzene,  with  the  intent  of  restoring 
and  fostering  competition  in  the  petro- 
chemical sector  of  the  industry. 

THE  NEED 

The  need  for  congressional  action  on 
allocations  is  clear.  We  now  face  actual 
and  Imminent  shortages  In  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products.  Whatever  their  origins — and 
this  legislation  does  not  fix  blame — the 
shortages  are  real  and  severe.  Our  bill 
focuses  on  an  emergency  situation. 

We  risk  significant  shortages  this  com- 
ing winter.  The  Interior  Department  Of- 
fice of  Oil  and  Gas  projects  a  10.4-percent 
increase  over  last  year's  winter  In  our  Na- 
tion's requirement  for  distillate  fuel  oil. 
At  the  same  time.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
supplies  of  distillate  fuel  oils  available 
this  winter  will  fall  about  20  percent  be- 
low those  available  last  winter. 

A  September,  1973  staff  study  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  notes  that 
"local  shortages  will  crop  up  unless  to- 
ventories  are  optimally  distributed  about 
the  country  and  among  various  sectors 
of  the  distribution  system,  including  in- 
dependent distributors.  In  the  absence  of 
effective  Federal  policy,  disastrous  short- 
ages could  strike  certain  regions  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Joint  Committee  emphasizes  that 
"prospects  of  grave  problems  In  these  re- 
gions are  very  high  and  it  for  this  reason 
that  mandatory  allocation  of  fuels  is  now 
essential  and  must  not  be  delayed  any 
longer."  By  last  July,  over  2,000  retailers 
and  distributors  of  gasoline  products  had 
been  forced  out  of  business,  according  to 
testimony  before  our  committee. 

And  the  statistics  hold  little  hope  of 
relief  for  the  future.  With  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  we  consume  33 
percent  of  its  energy.  In  fact,  our  total 
energy  consiunptlon  has  more  thsm 
doubled  since  1950.  And.  by  1990,  our 
energy  needs  will  be  double  what  they 
were  In  1970. 


Obviously,  we  cannot  create  new 
sources  of  energy  overnight.  But  we  can 
act  now  to  help  sissure  that  existing  sup- 
plies ese  equitably  distributed  through- 
out the  Nation  to  meet  needs  and  pre- 
serve competition.  The  administration's 
present  program  covers  only  middle  dis- 
tillates, excluding  gasoline,  crude,  smd 
reslduEil  oil. 

OUK    ACTION 

Our  action  In  this  legislation  directs 
such  short-term  allocation,  yet  leaves  the 
President  with  essential  flexibility  at  the 
administrative  level.  The  complexity  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  simply  precludes 
freezing  any  allocation  Into  law. 

The  committee  also  took  explicit  ac- 
tion In  H.R.  9681  to  extend  the  alloca- 
tion program  to  the  refiner  and  producer 
level.  A  number  of  our  witnesses  testified 
than  an  allocation  program  simply  would 
not  work  unless  crude  oil  was  included. 

CONCtmaENT     COALS 

In  urging  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  a  necessity 
now,  I  concxirrently  urge  congressional 
support  of  measures  to  increase  our 
future  energy  resources. 

We  must  scrutinize  Incentives  that  can 
stimulate  further  exploration.  We  must 
carefully  examine  the  balance  between 
energy  needs  and  environmental  con- 
straints. We  must  support  research  and 
development  of  other  energy  sources 
such  as  the  gEislficatlon  of  coal  and  har- 
nessing of  solar  energy. 

BUT,     NOW 

But  for  now,  the  Immediate  need  Is  to 
help  resolve  an  emergency  situation 
equitably.  And  H.R.  9681  will  do  Just  that. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
recall,  I  raised  a  question  in  the  Rules 
Committee  relative  to  the  tourist  indus- 
try in  Hawaii,  which  is  so  vital  to  Hawaii. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  bring- 
ing this  vital  legislation  to  the  floor.  Al- 
though my  own  State  of  Hawaii  has  so 
far  escaped  the  direct  effects  of  the 
petroleum  products  shortage,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  provide  for  what  may  be 
a  severe  shortage  this  winter  due  to  the 
expected  Increased  demands  throughout 
the  United  States. 

If  I  may  impose  upon  the  gentleman, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  point  I  raised  in 
the  Rules  Committee  clarified. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  visitor 
Industry  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of 
Hawaii.  It  generates  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion of  economic  activity  each  year.  Yet, 
in  the  voluntary  allocation  progrsmi  for 
fuel  products  announced  earlier  this  year 
by  the  administration,  the  priority  clas- 
sification of  mass  transit  speciflcaily  ex- 
cluded vehicles  serving  the  visitor  In- 
dustry. 

Under  the  bill  before  us  today.  Con- 
gress makes  the  finding  that  fuel  short- 
ages threaten  to  cause  "severe  economic 
dislocations  and  hardships."  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  mandatory  allocation  sys- 


tem which  would  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  permit  the  "mamtenance  of 
all  public  services."  In  Its  report  on  the 
bill,  the  committee  emphasizes  that 
"public  services"  are  to  be  defined  very 
broadly. 

I  would  appreciate  th?  comments  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce as  to  whether  "public  services"  as 
defined  In  HR.  9681  are  meant  to  In- 
clude vehicles  such  as  privately  owned 
buses,  taxis,  and  limousines,  which  are 
vital  to  the  tourist  industry  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  would  have  to  say  yes,  because, 
as  we  say  in  the  report,  the  committee 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  its  Intent  Is  to 
Include  In  the  bro£id  sense  all  those  pri- 
vately owned  activities  and  services 
which  serve  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Ch£drman.  this  would  be  my  reply 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  thank  the  gentleman.  I  had 
contemplated  offering  an  amendment 
had  I  not  received  the  response  I  had 
hoped  for. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentlemsm  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob- 
viously I  rise  In  support  of  this  blU. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  i  hope 
that  the  debate  does  not  get  emotional 
and  that  we  do  not  start  talking  about 
producing  States  and  consimilng  States. 
We  all  know  that  we  are  really  all  con- 
sumers. We  all  need  the  very  valuable 
product  that  comes  out  of  the  great 
Southwest,  and  I  believe  we  are  all  here 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  give 
the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  and  this 
Industry  a  chance  to  take  a  stable  look 
at  what  is  coming  down  the  road. 

So,  first  of  all,  I  think  I  ought  to  set 
forth  what  Is  actually  In  the  bill,  not 
what  we  read  about  concerning  what  Is 
In  the  bill  or  what  hsis  been  talked  about 
as  being  In  the  bill,  but  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  mandates  the  President  to, 
within  a  period  of  25  days,  adopt  and 
Implement  a  mandatory  aUocatlon  plan 
after  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
This  is  not  a  surprising  directive  to  the 
President.  His  advisers  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  for  ever  so  long.  This  bill  was 
originally  Introduced  as  an  emergency 
measure  back  in  May  of  this  year.  We 
have  had  any  number  of  promises  from 
the  administration  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion would  be  forthcoming. 

We  on  the  committee  were  promised  in 
public  session  that  mandatory  allocation 
would  be  Implemented  because  It  wsis 
acknowledged  that  volimtary  allocation 
just  simply  was  not  working.  So  the 
President  within  25  days  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  report  back  to  us  a  man- 
datory allocation  program  that  covers 
crude  oil,  residual  oil,  gasoline,  and  the 
so-called  middle  distillates,  which  In- 
clude home  heating  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  tries  to 
preserve  the  ability  of  independent  re- 
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flners  and  independent  dealers  to  stay 
in  business  on  the  basis  of  their  1972  level 
of  allocations  unless  other  factors  have 
entered  into  the  picture  to  expand  local 
needs.  We  also  give  the  President  a  good 
deal  of  flexibility,  which  obviously  he 
needs  in  putting  together  a  program  of 
this  sort. 

The  current  fuel  shortage  did  not  just 
come  upon  us.  It  is  water  over  the  dam 
now,  but  shortsighted  policies  from  ad- 
ministrations in  the  past,  not  just  this 
administration,  but  other  administra- 
tions, have  led  to  this  crisis.  And  it  is 
a  crisis. 

That  is  why  I  urge  that  we  do  not 
begin  dickering  here  about  this  program, 
that  we  do  go  forward,  and  that  we  see 
to  It  that  the  needs  which  are  listed  in  the 
bill  are  cared  for. 

The  specter  has  arisen  that  by  some 
sort  of  magic  formula  and  that  in  some 
way  this  bill  is  going  to  slow  down  the 
procedure  for  mandatory  allocation,  that 
Is  just  simply  not  so,  because  the  philos- 
ophy behind  this  mandatory  allocation 
biU  and  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram that  the  administration  has  put 
forward  is  somewhat  similar.  There  are 
two  important  variances  as  I  see  it,  that 
I  think  hit  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress directly  in  the  district  from  which 
he  comes,  I  do  not  care  what  State  that 
district  is  in,  and  that  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  9681  requires  the  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  gasoline,  both  of  which  are  im- 
perative if  the  program  is  to  work.  There 
is  also  a  price  pass-through,  which  wUl 
be  discussed  later,  I  am  sure,  during  that 
section  of  the  bill  when  it  comes  up,  that 
will  permit  dealers  to  pass  on  costs  and 
not  be  driven  out  of  business  due  to 
price  controls,  number  one,  or,  second, 
the  arbitrary  and  really  capricious  treat- 
ment which  they  have  received  from  the 
major  oil  companies. 

It  has  been  said  here  earlier  that  the 
administration  is  not  for  this  bill.  The 
administration  is  for  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  bill.  They  put  a  mandatory  allo- 
cation program  at  long  last  after  a  niun- 
ber  of  months  of  delay.  They  have  put 
into  effect  mandatory  allocations;  but 
up  to  now  only  for  one  commodity,  which 
Is  propane.  The  fuel  oil  program  is  still 
forthcoming.  Plans  have  been  made,  but 
they  have  not  been  put  into  effect. 

So  I  for  one  am  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
administration  and  the  White  House  to 
come  forward.  They  have  been  making 
only  a  series  of  empty  promises  to  the 
Congress  and  through  us  to  the  people  at 
home.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  anybody  to  keep  this  industry  in  a 
state  of  upheaval  when  at  one  point  a 
certain  gentleman,  William  Simon  who 
seemed  to  be  in  charge  promises  a  pro- 
gram and  then  Governor  Love  comes  in 
as  the  energy  czar  and  changes  the 
policy. 

Unless  we  make  this  mandatory  by  leg- 
islation, the  program  will  depend  on  the 
philosophies  and  ideas  of  men  downtown, 
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which  c&n  be  ovemiled  at  any  point  of 
time,  if  there  is  legislation  on  the  books 
to  prevent  that. 

The  allocation  plans  have  changed 
with  each  man.  We  have  had  people  In 
charge  of  this  program  downtown  who 
felt  that  voluntary  allocation  would  work. 
Then  we  had  somebody  who  felt  that 
mandatory  allocation  would  work.  Then 
we  had  a  third  man  who  did  not  know 
whether  he  thougt  voluntary  allocation 
or  mandatory  allocation  would  work. 
Finally  they  have  come  out  with  a  plan. 
In  light  of  the  rapid  changeover  in  per- 
sonnel and  thinking  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  we  must  have  some  stability 
both  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  so  that 
they  will  know  that  they  can  heat  their 
homes  and  drive  their  cars,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  independent  businessman 
who  is  in  the  business  of  selling  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  and  heating  the  homes  of 
this  country. 

I  am  not  waving  the  flag,  either,  when 
I  say  it  is  easy  to  face  your  constituents 
about  anything  with  which  you  may  have 
differences,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why  you  failed  to  vote  for  an  allo- 
cation program  which  would  help  assure 
that  your  constituents'  homes  would  be 
heated  and  that  they  would  have  suffi- 
cient gasoline  so  that  they  could  go  to  and 
from  their  jobs,  and  so  that  the  farmers 
would  have  enough  fuel  to  harvest  their 
crops  and  so  that  the  trains  and  trucks 
would  continue  rimning. 

It  is  up  to  us.  We  have  waited  long 
enough.  We  have  to  go  forward  with  this 
program  today. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Referring  to  page  2  of  the  bill,  which 
speaJcs  of  utilities,  in  reading  the  com- 
mittee print,  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
one  of  the  purposes  is  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  priorities  to  utilities  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  utilities  serv- 
ices without  interruption  or  disruption.  It 
Includes  LPO.  propane,  butane,  and 
naphtha  as  well  as  gasoline  and  heating 
oil. 

Therefore  am  I  correct  to  assume  it  Is 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  that  these 
utilities  in  the  Middle  West,  New 
England,  and  elsewhere  who  are  faced 
with  natural  gas  shortages  will  be  al- 
located sufficient  feedstocks  for  their 
synthetic  gas  plants  so  as  to  permit  a 
full  allocation  to  be  made  and  have  a 
sufficiency  of  supply  in  pipeline  gas? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey)  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  am  interested  in  is  the  chemical 
Industry.  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion Texas. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman 
would  the  gentleman  yield  me  additional 
time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yielded  addlUonal 
time  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  will 
yield  myself  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
will  put  in  a  committee  amendment 
which  will  take  care  of  this  situation 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  want  to  be  as- 
sured of  that,  and  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  it  also  affects  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tj^re  is  a  critical  shortage  of  oil  and  gas 
lathis  country  today.  With  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Middle  East,  Con- 
gress must  take  some  positive,  Immediate 
action.  As  oil  demand  in  the  United 
States  increases,  the  shortages  will  con- 
tinue to  get  worse.  We  are  now  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  Arab  Middle  East 
Nations  and  this  source  may  very  well 
be  limited  in  the  very  near  future. 

Facing  this  dilemma,  Congress  shuts 
Its  eyes  to  the  real  problem.  Instead  of 
developing  means  of  producing  addi- 
tional oil  and  gas  supplies  within  our 
own  country,  here  we  are  today  talking 
about  how  to  allocate  our  energy  re- 
sources through  some  type  of  a  confused 
bureaucratic  system. 

Today,  this  country  goes  from  one 
energy  crisis  to  another.  The  power 
plants  may  "black  out"  on  electricity. 
This  summer,  we  were  worried  about 
whether  we  would  have  enough  gasoline 
for  our  automobiles.  Now  we  are  worried 
about  enough  fuel  oil  for  heating.  To- 
morrow the  situation  will  concern 
enough  energ-  to  keep  our  factories  op- 
erating. Will  we  be  able  to  keep  our 
schools  heated  this  winter? 

What  so  many  people  fall  to  under- 
stand is  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the 
natural  gas  is  a  small  part  of  what  the 
consumer  pays.  It  roughly  nms  from  a 
dime  to  a  quarter  out  of  a  dollar.  Let  me 
give  you  some  figures  that  I  have  here 
from  N°w  York  City  in  1970.  It  showed 
that  when  the  consumer  paid  a  dollar 
and  84  cents,  142  cents  of  this  went  to 
the  local  utilities,  25  cents  to  the  pipe 
lines,  and  only  17  cents  to  the  producing 
company.  The  cost  of  nmning  the  local 
utility  and  pipe  lines  would  probablv 
remain  constant,  but  in  order  to  discover 
additional  gas  we  must  increase  the  price 
substantially. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  In 
order  to  get  additional  gas  in  Boston  we 
are  now  bringing  In  from  Algeria  a  lique- 
fied gas  known  as  LNO.  We  can  import 
this  Algerian  gas  to  Boston  for  60  cents 
more  than  we  pay  for  our  natural  domes- 
tic gas.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  we  raise 
tne  price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead  In  the 
United  States  by  30  cents.  This  would 
only  amount  to  one-half  of  the  differ- 
ence that  we  are  paying  with  the  higher 
price  for  importing  this  Arab  gas.  Isnt 
it  better  to  put  our  money  tato  more  ex- 
ploration for  deeper  sands  to  find  gas 
which  in  turn  might  cost  30  cents  addi- 
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tlonal?  But  even  at  that  it  is  one-half 
of  the  differejQtial  we  have  now  on  the 
imported  gas  that  we  are  receiving  to 
offset  our  shortages.  Over  and  over  one 
comes  to  a  basic  conclusion.  It  has  been 
a  mistake  to  try  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  oil  and  gas  because  what  has  hap- 
pened is  we  have  literally  eliminated  the 
new  sources  of  production,  and  we  have 
failed  to  generate  the  oU  and  gas  re- 
serves that  are  so  heavily  needed  in  this 
country  today. 

The  real  challenge  facing  Congress  Is 
to  find  ways  of  developing  more  tatemal 
crude  oil  production  within  these  United 
States.  Let  me  suggest  seven  ways  to  pro- 
vide a  better  balance  in  our  oil  and  gas 
availabilities. 

First.  Remove  price  controls  from  the 
wellhead  on  new  discoveries  of  gas.  The 
cost  of  drilling  has  Increased  like  every- 
thing else.  The  average  cost  of  drilling  a 
well  in  1971  was  $94,708,  compared  to  the 
cost  of  10  years  ago,  $54,518.  Pipe  labor 
and  transportation  are  all  up.  Actual  raw 
gas  Itself  makes  up  a  fraction  of  the 
price  delivered.  To  increase  it  a  few  pen- 
nies would  Eigain  make  it  profitable  to 
go  out  exploring  for  new  gas. 

Second.  Reestablish  the  equitable  in- 
centive of  27.5  percent  for  oil  and  gas 
depletion.  The  latest  figures  show  that 
fewer  oil  wells  are  being  drilled.  Back  in 
1962  when  they  had  27.5-percent  deple- 
tion, there  were  43,779  wells  drilled.  In 
1972,  there  were  only  27,291  wells  drilled 
on  a  22-percent  depletion  basis.  We  are 
not  collecting  more  taxes,  we  are  actu- 
ally collecting  less  tax.  We  have  fewer 
people  working;  we  have  less  explora- 
tion. This  27.5-percent  depletion  w£is  an 
incentive  that  encouraged  people  to  go 
out  looking  for  oil. 

Third.  Establish  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  provide  legislation  against  harassing 
law  suits  for  all  off-shore  drilling.  There 
are  tremendous  fields  of  oil  smd  gas  re- 
serves located  off  of  the  shorelines  of  our 
Eastern  and  Western  States.  We  should 
develop  these  reserves  just  as  we  have 
developed  the  oil  reserves  off  the  shores 
of  TexEis  and  Louisiana.  Many  of  the 
States  that  are  shouting  the  loudest 
about  the  oil  shortage  will  not  permit  oil 
development  or  exploration  off  their 
shores. 

Fourth.  Remove  the  sulfur  require- 
ments by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  imtil  the  fuel  oil  shortage  is  com- 
pletely solved.  We  are  all  interested  in 
seeing  sulfur  under  control:  but  at  this 
time,  it  is  more  essential  that  we  have 
adequate  fuel  oil  and  that  people  are 
warm  and  not  suffering  through  the 
winter. 

Fifth.  Reduce  the  emission  standards 
to  be  imposed  on  1977  model  cars.  Most 
new  cars  now  require  bigger  engines  and 
therefore  greater  and  greater  sunotmts 
of  gasoline  because  of  the  pollution 
controls. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  financing  of  central 
air-conditioning  of  homes  from  Govern- 
ment-financed loans.  Today,  on  many 
FHA  and  VA  loans  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  the  entire  house  be  cen- 
trally air-conditioned.  This  situation 
should    be    exactly    the    opposite.    We 


should  require  that  there  be  no  cen- 
tral air-conditioning,  but  that  the 
house  be  wired  for  window  air-condition- 
ing. By  cooling  only  the  key  rooms  in  the 
house,  the  power  load  and  alr-condition- 
Uig  load  could  be  one-third  of  the  pres- 
ent requirements. 

Let  us  review  the  operating  results 
that  have  been  achieved  by  the  oil  indus- 
try. The  oil  refineries  in  this  year  of 
1973  have  produced  more  oil  than  they 
have  ever  produced  in  history.  Produc- 
tion has  been  up  886,000  barrels  a  day. 
They  are  running  at  capacity.  The  only 
limitations  were  plant  breakdowns  or 
maintenance  requirements  schedules. 

Seventh.  Generate  more  grsis  from  coal. 
We  have  the  coal.  We  know  how  to  proc- 
ess It.  "Hie  Issue  Is  price  and  we  must  al- 
low natural  econwnlcs  to  have  a  price 
escalation  for  this  gas  from  coal. 

We  need  to  face  the  realities  of  ade- 
quate pricing.  A  barrel  of  sweet  crude 
oil  in  west  Texas  in  1963  sold  for  $3.08. 
A  barrel  of  crude  in  west  Texas  in  1973 
sold  for  $3.90.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities the  Arabs  have  posted  a  $4.90  a 
barrel  price  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the 
pressures  of  the  Middle  East  we  can  an- 
ticipate a  rapid  rise  in  this  Middle  East 
price.  Our  domestic  pricing  on  oil  and 
gas  has  not  realistically  been  allowed 
to  adjust  to  the  basic  inflation  of  the 
diminishing  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

The  net  income  of  the  oil  industry  was 
9 ''2  percent  of  revenue  in  1966,  but  by 
1972.  it  had  dropped  to  where  the  net 
income  was  only  6V2  percent  of  revenue. 

Taxes  have  cut  into  oil  companies'  op- 
erating margins  as  taxes  were  up  112 
percent  in  the  past  4  years.  Interest  on 
borrowed  funds  for  operations  had  also 
risen  as  much  as  98  percent  during  the 
past  4  years.  Costs  go  up  every  day  and 
yet  regulatory  Agencies  keep  an  uneco- 
nomical ceiling  on  retail  prices  of  oil  and 
gas. 

The  oil  industry  has  progressive,  in- 
telligent management.  The  present  ha- 
rassment policy  of  Congress  is  causing 
executive  diversion  of  attention.  We  can- 
not depend  upon  the  Middle  East  with 
their  giant  tankers.  We  must  free  the 
executives  of  the  oil  companies  from 
this  program  of  harassment  so  they  can 
concentrate  on  stimulating  domestic  oil 
production  so  that  America  can  become 
self-sufficient. 

The  oil  allocation  bill  was  written  as 
a  political  panacea  for  all  current  crises. 
In  our  committee  hearings  it  was 
brought  out  by  one  Congressman  that 
he  wanted  more  fuel  for  his  sugar  beet 
factory  and  for  his  powerplant.  as  well 
as  his  schools.  Another  man  spoke  of  the 
problem  that  industry  had.  Still  another 
wanted  to  have  adequate  fuel  for  drying 
crops.  Another  spoke  of  the  gas  short- 
age that  he  was  having  in  his  local  com- 
munity. Someone  was  worried  about  the 
fuel  oil  for  the  cold  winter  In  his  home 
town.  Simply  creating  this  allocation  law 
does  not  solve  problems.  All  it  does  is 
provide  more  bureaucrats  to  confuse  it. 

I  recommend  that  we  vote  to  table  this 
111-concelved.  hastily  concocted  emer- 
gency allocation  of  petroleum  bill.  Let 


us  take  the  progressive  position  of  work- 
ing toward  a  permanent  solution  for 
America.  Let  us  bring  positive  legislation 
to  the  floor  that  will  serve  to  provide  an 
encouraging  economic  basis  for  new  pe- 
troleum to  be  discovered. 

A  major  issue  before  our  committee 
was  whether  the  President  or  Congress 
should  be  In  charge  of  this  program.  This 
is  the  most  far-reaching,  dictatorial,  eco- 
nomic complex  that  has  been  extended  to 
oiir  economy  during  peace  time.  There 
is  no  justification  for  passing  this  eco- 
nomic chaos  to  the  President.  The  prob- 
lem is  caused  by  the  lack  of  Congress 
taking  any  positive  action.  Allocations 
do  not  produce  crude  oil.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  oil  business.  This  program 
of  mandatory  oil  allocations  appeals  to 
many  oil  executives.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
oil  people  would  like  to  see  this  respon- 
sibility of  allocating  the  shortages  passed 
on  to  some  Government  official.  Whom- 
ever is  assigned  this  impossible  task  will 
become  the  most  unpopular  individual 
in  America.  I  can  well  understand  how 
oil  officials  are  glad  to  have  this  albatross 
off  their  necks. 

But  we  in  Congress  are  the  ones  who 
have  caused  this  oil  shortage.  In  50  years 
we  have  never  adequately  provided  the 
Incentives  and  encouragements  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  our  expanding  demands 
for  oil  and  gas.  Today  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  how  to  increase  our  own  do- 
mestic energy  supplies.  Instead,  we 
weasel  out  with  a  weak  allocation  bill. 

In  the  troubled  times  in  the  world 
today,  with  the  world  crisis  that  we  are 
now  facing  from  the  Middle  East.  Con-  ■» 
gress  needs  men  of  courage.  I  call  on  you 
to  vote  against  this  allocation  bill  and 
come  out  with  a  positive,  legislative  ac- 
tion program  to  give  faiir  pricing,  more 
flexible  regulatory  measures,  with  all  of 
the  other  pluses  that  are  needed  to  in- 
crease and  expand  our  own  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter^  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9681. 

According  to  predictions,  this  country 
is  facing  its  most  severe  winter  in  many 
years.  Our  fuel  oil  supplies  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
from  dealers  across  the  Nation.  A  num- 
ber of  commimities  are  already  experi- 
encing the  uncomfortable  reality  of  a 
fuel  shortage. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues do,  that  It  is  Important  to  insure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  fuel.  I.  my- 
self, have  received  numerous  calls  from 
small  businessmen  throughout  my  dis- 
trict urging  me  to  work  for  an  alloca- 
tion system.  I  know  many  of  you  have 
heard  those  same  words  frcwn  desperate 
men.  Are  we  to  drive  the  small  business- 
man out  of  business?  Are  we  to  seal  his 
fate? 

This  measure,  while  not  being  the 
complete  answer,  is  a  positive  step  In  the 
right  direction.  I  believe  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  help  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  fuel  oil  gasoline,  propane 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  preserve 
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competition  In  an  Industry  vital  to  the  United  States  received  these  oil  Imports:  and  paw  damn  uttie  attention  to  the  comin. 

economic  well-being  of  every  American.  Amount  (crude  ana  product)  "^^  ti^at  ahoukl  have  been  apparenttn 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  [Barrel*  per  day]  "»*"■ 

of  my  time.  Origin :  Fln*Uy,  the  government  woke  up  and  real- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Middle  East...       ..                            7eo  000  *"•**  ^'  ^**^  *®  ***"  UJtlng  some  action.  I 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from         west  Africa   (NlgwU). 480. 000  ^^^  1^»  to  report  that  once  the  alarm 

Massachusetts   (Mr.  Conti)  North  Africa  (Algeria,  Libya)..       368.000  '^^'^  ^*2*.°?',.V^*  government  reacted  with 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  Caribbean  reflneriee   (cmde  oU  ^^  ^"^  Intelligence.  Unfortunately,  it  did 

endorse  this  bUl  and  only  regret  that  It  S^^*"*   ^   ^    ^'^'^       ^^  But  the  energy  crUU  ,s  an  extremely  broad 

did  not  come  before  us  much  sooner.                                "" *^'"^  topic.  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in  it  in 

Because  the  mandatory  debate  time  Is  Total  imports  from  Middle  "**  Oongreae  and  I  would  like  nothing  better 

as  scarce  today  as  our  fuel  supply,  I  will  East  and  Africa                   a  000  OOO  ^^*"  ^  explore  the  entire  matter  with  you 

allocate  my  remarks  to  just  a  few  spots  -r,  ^  ,      „    .          .      .         "'    '  But   u   we   did,   I'm  afraid   wed   be  here 

where  the  consumer  is  over  the  barreT  ^  J.°^^  °^    liiW)rts    into    the    United  "^^^^  ^"J^^,?"-  ^ 

First  of  aU  it  must  be  understood  that  states   during   that  period   were  5.762.-  So  what  l  wiii  do  here  tonight  la  to  limit 

the  oaLaee  of  tWs  bill  ,S^^            w«v  ^00  barrels  a  day.  WhUe  total  coosump-  ^^""^  ^  °^^  "P«"  °'  <*«  «^i».  the  one 

tne  passage  or  tnis  Dm  should  In  no  way  ».          -     .,     ^  nrodurtK  in  alvMit  1 7  mti  ****'•  ^^  y°^  selectmen  and  your  towneoeo- 

interfere  with  or  delay,  the  Implementa-  g^°  bwJeL  a  <C  P'*  ^  Ma«achusett..  u  reaify  the  cS^ 

tlon  of  the  administration's  announced  Mr  rvToft^^VK                *  .v.         u  *^8«  °^  '^^  crisis— the  fuel  shortage  that 

mandatory  allocation  program  for  dls-  ^^Ir^^?T^     '  ^«,f<=°P«  o^^he  prob-  threatens  our  sute  and  all  of  New  EngUnd 

tlllate  fuel5.  It  must  still  go  into  effect  Lt?„*1  ^^^  **^v,*'?*^j^  °"1^  ^""^^^  "^'^  '^'^'*'- 

November  1.  This  program  is  all  ready  to  f  TT        *  speech  I  deUvered  last  week  l  am  sure  you  have  all  heard  of  this  threat, 

KO  It  is  sorelv  needPd    Anri  thpr*.  1q  oh  *'  ^^  annual  convention  of  the  Asso-  but  has  it  struck  home?  This  u  not  just 

lolutely  S  exciS^o?a^?urther  delav'  *=^*"°^  °^  Massachusetts  Town  Select-  »ome  »care  rhetoric  by  a  politician,  it  isU 

A^tLZfci^TtJ^iu^^:?^^,    .     ^"  men.  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  include  ^^^  *8"*''^*  °'  »'"«  headline  writers  imagl- 

As  the  title  of  this  bill  states,  this  is  an  ^hi..  arirtrp«  in  tho  w\r!-)toT.  ot Ti  VT^Zl  it^^  naUon.  it  is  real.  And  it  U  going  to  affect 

emergency    situation.    This    bill    should  ^v  ^w^  jf  HV®  ^°^  *"^  urge  that  everyone  in  New  England  thif  wif  ter 

be  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  of  con-  "^  colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  it:  B^l«lnesses  and  schools  i^y  ci^;  homes 

gresslonal    action   on    the   energy   crisis  Rm«a«xs   or   Rbtomkntativk   Sn.vio   O.  may  go  without  heat;  and.  of  course,  prices 

Our  first  priority  Is  to  get  through  the  r  ...     ^                   '^  for  whatever  fuel  ou  you  can  get  win  be 

winter    So   I  ask   mv   rnllpapuM   tr,   stM  ^  thank  all  of  you  for  the  kind  invitation  nigber. 

bSy  with  as  maL^Leriv  comlri^tfnn  "^  '^'^^^  '^^  gathering  of  the  Massachu-  For  the  homeowner  now  paying  25  cenu  a 

^«i«,^-c  oo  o^^^LfJl     ^  conservation  setts  Association  of  Selectmen.  I  also  com-  RaUon  for  heating  oil.  the  price  may  soon 

measures  as  are  leasiDie.  mend  you  for  selecting  such  a  nice  scttfiig  be  over  40  cents  a  gaUon.  Depending  on  the 

Let  us  make  daylight  saving  time  a  for  your  conference,  with  aU  respect  to  Con-  ^^^  of  his  house,  a  homeowner  may  pay  an 

year-round  feat^^re.  It  would  give  us  an  gressman  Studds,  I  would  say  you  could  only  «ldied  $200  to  woo  for  heat  thU  winter. 

extra  hour  of  daylight  in  the  afternoon  ^*^®  **°'^"  better  if  you  had  decided  to  go  ^  expect  a  parallel  increase  In  the  price  of 

and  would  cut  electricity  consumption  ^®**  *°  *^®  beautiful  Berkshlres  in  my  con-  gaaollne,  up  to  48  cente  a  gallon  for  regular 

Let  US  get  rid  of  all  the  Federal  lim-  g^^^lonal  district.  and  52  cents  for  premliun. 
ousines  The  Amprlran  nuhUr  nHll  nnf  ^'  "^®  outset,  I  wUl  make  you  one  promise.  ^'^"^  *^^r  ^e  Ret  through  this  winter,  the 
t«>P  thP  Pnprit  rH^«  cp^«,  c?  '^^  °°*  That  U  that  I  did  not  come  here  tonight  to  r»«l  shortage  U  going  to  keep  hounding  New 
take  the  energy  crisis  seriously  as  long  give  you  a  lot  of  high-sounding  advicl  The  England  through  the  end  of  £his  decade  Next 
as  mey  see  an  army  of  Federal  bureau-  way  things  are  going  in  Washington  these  "^"nmer,  another  gaeollne  shortage  will  hit. 
crats  cruising  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  days,  l  don't  think  the  giving  of  advice  is  ^^  *l™®  *  ^^ttl*  harder.  Then  another  heat- 
Avenue  on  their  way  to  lunch  in  the  back  *^«  federal  government's  strong  suit.  ^^  °^  shortage  wUl  breeze  In  next  winter. 
seat  of  a  gas-guzzling  monster.  ^  '•^*'  *  lot  of  people  believe  the  only  Already  inadequate  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Let  US  see  how  many  Federal  buildlnes  ^°*^  ^^^  that's  been  done  in  Washington  Propane,   dlesel   and  other  petroleum  fuels 

throughout  the  country  can  be  nut  on  a  '^^  ^^"  "*"  ^^*^»  *^®  ^''^  against   tele-  wUl  steadUy  get  scarcer.  And  these  seasonal 

4-Xv  workwf^k    W>  rnnlrt  «^P  o  i«f  «f  "^^^  ^°°'^  football  games.  shortage  cycles  will  get  progressively  worse. 

r„Pl   h^  H^^^fcT  „^      ffl       K  ^,5-  °    °o  ^^  '««^°*  n^o"^""    tb«  major  exports  from  ^^  ^'^  ^^o"  to  head  off  a  real  disaster  thU 

luei   by   closing  down  office  buildings  3  the  nation's  capital  have  been  scajidals   in-  ^nter.  the  Administration  this  week  flnaUy 

days  a  week.  nation,  skyrocketing  food  prices  and  ou'and  *i^ounced  a  mandatory  allocaUon  program 

These    are    just    three    ideas    to    save  gas  shortages  After  taking  such  a  battering.  ^'^  ^o™«  heating  fuel.  It  also  readjusted  Its 

energy  that  would  be  highly  visible  and  "  ^  tinderstandable  that  the  public  is  won-  P^"«  IV  price  controls  on  the  oU  Industry 

would     show     America     that     Congress  <*erlng  whether  the  federal  government  has  ^  ^'®  *^*  sm&Xl  Independent  retail  dealers 

means  business  about  the  fuel  shortage.  *  ^!*"-      .  Lt^r.Jt^'^  "  imposed  a  mandatory  aiio- 

Mr  Chairman  serious  shortaees  of  "  "minds  me  of  the  story  about  the  feUow  ?**^°  program^  on  propane  gas  which  Is  In 
v,ooT[^«  Vm^TT »~  »i™^  *?X?^  ''^o  ^^  a  bad  heart  and  went  to  a  special-  ^'^'^  "^  ^^  B»y  State  homeowners, 
heating  fuels  are  already  striking  my  ut  to  get  a  heart  transplant  <^  ^P^^  tj^^  rationing  programs  should  ensure 
district  in  western  Massachusetts.  A  The  doctor  said  to  him,  "I've  got  three  ^^  ^**  England  gets  a  fair  share  of  the 
shortage  of  No.  4  fuel  threatens  to  close  hearts  available  for  transplant.  One  from  a^'aUable  fuel  supplies  and  that  Independent 
several  school  districts,  a  coxmty  jail,  an  astronaut,  one  from  a  decathalon  cham-  marketers  and  consumers  alike  will  be  treat- 
many  small  businesses  and  a  religious  P^°^-  '^'^  o^o  from  an  83-year-oid  Repubii-  ***_£**^'y- 

seminary.  Supplies  of  home  heating  oil,  =***  banker."  ir**?  t*ie  good  news.  Now  the  bad  news. 

natural   «n«    and   nrormnp   arp  Ioto   onH  ^^^  thinking  a  moment,  the  patient  de-  ^^'  ^"**  shortage  Is  much  worse  than  you 

?S^^me    crlticTbl    JJniiTv^?  elded  to  take  the  heart  of  the  bLker.  8u^-  Probably    think,    and    mandatory    controls 

couia    oecome    cnilcai    by    January    or  prised,   the   doctor  asked   why.   "Well  "   the  ^°^^  **  "»•  cure-all  for  our  supply  lUs. 

,^^^^^"     ,  4.^    ^  patient  said.  "I  figure  that  one's  never  been  B«»ntly  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

On  top  of  that,  the  Arab- Israeli  war  used."  released  a  special  report  showing  how  serloxis 
has  disrupted  the  delivery  of  oil  Imports.  Well,  lUce  the  old  banker,  the  federal  gov-  ^'  ^^^^  °^  supply  sltuaUon  will  be  this  win- 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  embargoed  emment  in  some  cases  hasn't  used  its  heart  *®'^'  ^  ^^'^  *^®  conclusions  alarming. 
oil  exports  to  the  United  States  until  the  ™"<^^  ^  dealing  with  the  people  and  their  .  J^o^nd  for  fuel  oil  is  expected  to  be  up 
Middle  East  situation  is  clarified  Hoi-  '^oeds.  Worse  yet,  it  hasnt  used  Its  head.  r^^  percent  this  winter.  But  supplies  now 
land  and  Germany  are  conslderlne  slm-  '^"^  ^  °°  ^^^'  axample  of  this  than  *^  f*??*^  *^  "^f^  ^  percent  from  last  year, 
f}^lrrZZ:j^ir^ZJf\,Z?I^^               ^  .  the   government's   handling   of   the    enerrv  ^'^  ^^  percent  from  two  years  ago. 

^ntfarfJL^^5J^**^i,'^**°"^^  crisis  in  general,  and  the  pending  fuel  Short!  .    Because  there  is  no  new  refinery  capacity 

books  are  being  printed  for  oil  consum-  age  in  particular.  ^  ^«  United  states,  every  drop  of  new  de- 

ers.  All  these  countries  are  supplied  by  Put  very  simply,  the  major  mistake  the  °^*^^  '°^  °"  ^^^  ^e  Imported.  Along  the 

Middle  Eastern  or  North  African  oil,  and  government  made  in  the  entire  energy  area  ^^'^  Coast,  imports  of  European  oil  would 

they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  was  that  it  abdicated  its  authority.  *^*'*  to  increase  by  66  percent  to  meet  the 

If  the  Arab  nations  turn  off  our  oil  This  Administration  and  past  Admlnlstra-  !?**^Jf**  demand  for  a  normal  winter.  But 

spigot,  then  our  energy  crisis  could  be-  "o°  K'^'®  e^^ry  break  imaginable— and  some  J^,°4  ^?t  n*i*i!^'^„H^'^  V^.^'^J  ^^^, 

come  a  real  catastrophe.  One-third  of  ^^^^   "-,  ^^\^   ^he    imagination-to   a  ra^u'f'o^^-Iix'rSSuTfS'^ii^r. 

the  oil  this  Nation  now  consumes  Is  im-  ^^^^^J"^   fabu  ousy   wealthy   and    power-  sumption  in  New  England    iVenomious 

ported,  and  one  third  of  our  Imported  oU  .^^fw  '^''^f^^  oil  companies.  to  better  Ulustrate  this  problem,  consider 

comes  from  the  Middle  East  or^  Africa  f       *     "^  °"  hurons.  it  has  now  be-  the  foUowlng  statlsUcs : 

The  Office  Of  cm ^doJ^rt^that  T'  ,     "■  ?"T  <l«*»lcated  themselv«>  to  With  a  mild  winter.  New  England  will  need 

HMHr!;Th^     Jr^^         *     ^n.ti    .^*  stamping  out  what  little  Independent  com-  at  least  650.000  barrels  a  day  to  keep  our 

during  the  second  quarter  of  1973.  the  petition  existed  here,  grabbed  the  big  profits,  homes   wanA   and    buslnesis   operauV  A 
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cold  winter  yrUl  boost  the  demand  to  a  whop- 
ping 900,000  barrels  a  day.  Howevwr,  only 
about  6A0,000  barrels  a  day  are  expected  to 
be  available  this  winter  from  foreign  sources. 

Therefore,  we  are  facing  a  shortac*  of  any- 
when  from  100,000  to  860,000  barrels  a  day. 

A  sustained  period  of  cold  weather  In  the 
Kortheast  would  seriously  aggravate  our 
supply  problems.  Last  winter  was  unusually 
mild,  otherwise  many  fuel  oU  dealers  would 
have  exhausted  their  stocks  by  late  January. 

This  year,  my  Farmer's  Almanac  tells  me 
that  a  cold  winter  can  be  expected.  If  It  Is 
a  harsh  New  Kngland  winter,  which  typically 
gulkee  about  every  fifth  year,  the  supply 
of  heating  oU  will  beoonae  critical  about  New 
Tear's  Day,  and  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  could  be  disastrous. 

Federal  mandatory  aUocatlon  programs 
will  not  cure  the  supply  shortages,  but  they 
should  offer  some  relief  to  those  communities 
In  the  worst  straits.  The  slogan  Is:  "Bhare 
the  Shortages."  They  wlU  also  save  numy 
Independent  fuel  dealers,  who  can't  other- 
wise get  supplies,  from  going  out  of  business. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Administration  has 
Just  Imposed  a  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram for  propane  gas.  This  propane  program 
also  IB  important  to  New  England  because 
our  natural  gas  utUltles  use  propane  as  a 
supplemental  fuel  during  periods  of  peak 
demand. 

On  this  matter,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
I  was  able  to  get  two  last-mmute  changes 
In  the  Administration's  regulations  that  wUl 
make  a  great  difference  for  many  New  Eng- 
land residents.  At  my  suggestion,  natural  gas 
utilities  were  granted  "priority"  status  so 
that  they  will  be  given  first  consideration  In 
the  distribution  of  propane  supplies.  I  also 
persuaded  the  Administration  to  delete  a 
contract  clause  In  the  regulations  that  would 
have,  In  effect,  shut  off  many  small  gas  utlN 
Itles. 

I  am  striving  to  achieve  the  same  success 
with  the  heating  fuel  program.  Although  the 
regulations  will  not  be  published  for  another 
week.  I  have  seen  the  general  outline.  On 
paper.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  program. 

To  you  Town  Selectmen,  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  one  Important  provision.  As  they 
are  now  written,  the  federal  regulations  es- 
tablish  a  "set-aside"  program  of  emergency 
oil  supplies,  which  are  to  be  used  for  "prior- 
ity" consumers.  Up  to  ten  percent  of  the  fuel 
handled  by  local  dealers  will  be  considered 
to  be  part  of  this  set -aside  stock.  This  pro- 
gram wlU  be  run  by  the  states,  so  when  you 
need  an  emergency  supply  of  fuel  for  a  prior- 
ity consumer,  one  of  your  first  calls  should 
be  to  the  Governor's  office. 

Included  In  the  list  of  "priority"  consum- 
ers are  municipal  governments.  They  can 
have  first  caU  on  supplies  of  fuel  oil  to  keep 
their  police,  fire  and  sanlUtlon  facilities 
operating.  Other  "priority"  consumers  In- 
clude farming  and  food  processing,  hospitals 
and  health  Institutions,  mass  transit,  pubUc 
utmtles  and  communications. 

One  of  the  potential  trouble  areas  for  the 
rationing  program  Is  the  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions of  federal  and  state  governments. 
The  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  wlU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  program,  and  the  state 
governments  will  oontrol  distribution  of 
that  ten  percent  of  the  ''^el  supply  ear- 
marked for  priority  c\ui'  .ijers. 

I  will  be  watching  closely  to  ensure  that 
the  federal  and  state  offices  coordinate  their 
efforts  and  don't  work  at  cross  purposes. 
Nothing  woiUd  undermine  the  mandatory  al- 
location program  quicker  than  if  some  poli- 
tician abuses  It  to  score  some  cheap  points 
with  his  constituents. 

Home  heating  oil  consumers  are  not  con- 
sidered "priority"  customers  because  this 
program  establishes  rationing  procedures 
only  at  the  wholesale  level.  There  won't  be 
any  ration  coupon  books  for  consumers.  Cus- 
^m^rs  will  receive  an  aUocatlon  only  from 


what  their  wholesale  distributor  has  avaU- 
able. 

This  la  where  too  many  calls  from  "prior- 
ity" oonsumers  for  emergency  supplies  may 
hurt  the  home  consumer.  Every  caU  for 
priority  supplies  will  ultimately  deplete  the 
remaining  pool  of  heating  fuel  that  wUl  be 
avaUable  for  retaU  customers.  This,  too.  I 
will  be  monitoring  very  closely  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Last  May,  In  hearings  here  In'Mew  England 
on  the  gasoline  shortage,  I  asked  the  Admin- 
istration to  Impose  a  mandatory  fuel  aUoca- 
tlon program.  Instead,  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
gave  us  a  voluntary  allocation  system,  the 
success  of  which  depended  upon  the  goodwill 
of  the  major  oil  companies. 

I  knew  the  voluntary  program  was  a  faU- 
ure  within  a  month.  Ot  11,000  fuel  shortage 
complaints  registered  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, only  30  percent  ever  got  resolved. 
I  was  told  by  key  officials  In  the  Adminis- 
tration that  they  realized  the  program  was 
a  faUure.  but  they  stlU  remained  reluctant 
to  abandon  It. 

The  Administration's  delay  In  estabUsblng 
this  mandatory  program  has  been  inexcus- 
able. It  means  the  bureaucratic  structure 
that  must  handle  the  complaints  will  have 
no  time  to  learn  Its  Job  before  It  Is  flooded 
with  calls. 

And.  of  course,  the  timing  could  hardly 
be  worse.  Already  the  first  frost  is  setting 
In.  The  program  Is  supposed  to  be  Imple- 
mented In  two  weeks — just  at  the  time  that 
oil  deliveries  Into  New  England  move  Into 
high  gear.  A  more  chaotic  time  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  Office  of  OU  and  Oas,  which  Is  head- 
quartered in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
wUl  have  a  regional  office  In  the  federal 
building  in  Boston.  If  one  of  the  dealers 
In  your  town  has  run  out  of  fuel  and  can't 
get  more,  he  should  call  this  office  right  away. 

Let  me  Ulustrate  how  this  system  should 
work  by  citing  a  couple  of  examples  of  situa- 
tions I  became  Involved  In  during  the  volvm- 
tary  program  period.  Last  May,  a  construc- 
tion company  that  Is  building  a  huge  hydro- 
electric power  station  In  my  District  had 
Its  supplies  of  dlesel  and  gasoline  sharplv 
curtaUed  by  Its  supplier.  At  stake  were  1,100 
Jobs  and  a  possible  year's  delay  in  the  con- 
struction schedule.  1  went  to  the  Office  of 
OU  and  Oas  and  Its  supply  was  restored 
within  two  days. 

Also,  the  town  of  Cummlngton,  located 
midway  between  Plttsfleld  and  Northamp- 
ton, recently  ran  out  of  gas.  Both  gas  sta- 
tions In  town  were  empty,  and  the  Town's 
emergency  vehicles  were  dangerously  low  on 
fuel.  Again  I  went  to  the  Office  of  OU  and 
Oas,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  both  gas 
stations  received  deliveries  within  24  hours. 

Those  are  two  examples  of  how  the  manda- 
tory allocation  program  should  work.  But  It 
may  not  work  every  time,  and  it  wUl  not 
function  efficiently  if  it  to  asked  to  deliver 
fuel  to  Individual  consumers. 

When  you  bear  of  individuals  who  are 
out  of  fuel,  I  urge  you  to  first  try  to  re- 
solve the  problem  at  the  town  level.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  create  a  special  town  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  Just  such  crises.  Invite 
some  oU  dealers  to  be  members  so  you  can 
benefit  from  their  experience. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  call  a  special 
Town  Meeting  In  your  communities  some- 
time soon  to  discuss  the  coming  fuel  short- 
ages. Make  your  townsmen  aware  of  the 
message  I  have  given  you,  so  they  can  nutke 
preparations  now.  Stress  with  them  the  need 
to  adopt  measures  to  conserve  energy.  I  can 
think  of  many  that  woitld  afford  enormous 
savings. 

Urge  your  state  representatives  to  lower 
the  state  sp>eed  limit  to  60  mUes  per  hour. 
If  every  state  did  this,  the  nation  would 
save  four  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  fuel 
a  day. 


Set  your  home  thermometers  two  degrees 
lower  than  usual.  This  wUl  save  two  mUUon 
gallons  a  day. 

Launder  your  clothes  with  cold  water  to 
save  12  mlUlon  gallons. 

Do  your  dishwashing  by  hand  to  save  one 
and  a  half  million  gallons. 

Put  Insulation  In  homes  that  presently 
don't  have  It  to  save  ten  and  a  half  million 
gallons  of  oU  a  day. 

In  all,  about  40  percent  of  the  oU-produced 
energy  in  this  nation  is  squandered  and 
could  be  conserved  by  emergency  measures. 
But  Congress  can't  legislate  aU  the  changes 
that  are  needed,  so  the  Initiative  for  moet 
of  these  measures  must  come  from  the  local 
elected  officials. 

I'm  sorry  1  couldn't  come  here  today  with 
more  cheerful  news,  and  I  certainly  didn't 
want  to  spread  gloom  over  this  fine  con- 
vention. But  I  know  how  serious  this  sitiia- 
tlon  is  because  I  have  been  fighting  this 
battle  for  16  years  in  the  Congress.  UntU 
recently.  It  was  a  lonely  battle.  My  calls  to 
kUl  the  oil  in^ort  quota  system — a  boon- 
doggle that  must  bear  major  responsibUity 
for  the  position  we  find  ourselves  in  to- 
night— those  caUs  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

EUirly  this  year,  this  Administration  finally 
recognized  the  truth  of  what  I  had  been 
saying  since  1S58.  It  scrapped  the  quotas, 
but,  of  course.  It  was  too  late.  The  days  of 
cheap  and  plentiful  foreign  oU  were  over. 

This  experience  should  not  be  wasted.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  what  I  have  talked 
about  tonight  to  deadly  serious;  It  cannot 
be  Ignored  or  soft-pedaled. 

The  oil  shortage  this  winter  may  very  well 
present  you  with  the  toughest  problems  you 
wUl   ever   face   as   elected   officials. 

As  selectmen,  you  are  In  the  front  lines — 
Indeed,  you  are  In  the  first  trench — In  the 
effort  to  make  government  serve  the  people. 
Being  closest  to  the  people,  you  will  be  the 
ones  the  people  will  go  to  first  and  most 
often  for  help. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  told  you  tonight 
will  help  you  to  deal  with  this  coming  threat. 
And  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  your  con- 
vention here  closes,  you  will  place  this  fuel 
shortage  problem  at  the  top  of  your  agenda 
for  planning  and  action. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  a  Xap\c  which  takes 
second  place  to  none  other  on  the  list  of 
priorities  for  Massachusetts  and  for  all  of 
New  England. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  9681. 
the  mandatory  oil  allocation  bill,  the 
necessity  for  which  becomes  more  evi- 
dent day  by  day. 

Our  Nation  is  today  faced  with  such  a 
complex  combination  of  problems  in  the 
area  of  energy  supply  and  distribution 
that  only  a  comprehensive  and  equitable 
system,  such  as  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion, can  assure  us  of  even  reasonable 
success  in  getting  through  this  winter 
without  major  inconvenience  and  dis- 
ruption. 

As  a  representative  from  New  England. 
I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  threat- 
ened heating  oil  shortage.  These  warn- 
ings of  impending  shortages,  and  even 
actual  supply  problems,  are  all  to  famil- 
iar to  us  from  the  Northeast.  The  specter 
of  unheated  homes,  closed  schools,  and 
idled  factories  has  crept  closer  to  us  each 
winter  for  the  past  5  years. 

Last  winter  we  were  only  saved  from  a 
real  crisis  by  an  unusually  mild  heating 
season,  and  yet  we  still  drag  our  feet 
about  taking  effective  action  to  make  the 
most  efficient  us  of  the  petroleum  re- 
sources we  have  available. 
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This  historical  record  alone  should  be 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  legiBlation.  but  a  new  ele- 
ment has  been  Introduced  Into  the 
formula  by  the  present  fighting  In  the 
Mid-East  and  the  stated  Arab  intention 
of  using  oil  as  a  weapon  against  the 
friends  of  Israel. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  body 
agrees  that  the  United  States  must  never 
allow  itself  to  be  blackmailed  by  aggres- 
sors and  must  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  assure  our  ability  to  withstand  any 
such  attempt  with  a  minimum  of  Incon- 
venience and  disruption.  We  must  make 
clear  our  determination  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations in  the  Middle  East,  to  assure 
that  Israel  has  the  means  to  defend  Itself 
against  the  overwhelming  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Arab  aggressors.  In  the 
long  run.  we  must  pursue  policies  of 
energy  source  development  and  conser- 
vation which  guarantee  that  we  could 
never  be  so  dependent  upon  imstable 
foreign  energy  sources  as  to  be  the  target 
of  such  pressure. 

For  the  immediate  future,  however, 
the  Middle  Eastern  situation  merely  In- 
troduces another  compelling  argiunent 
for  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  a  proposal  which  would  insure 
the  most  equitable,  even  handed  and 
efficient  distribution  of  present  fuel  sup- 
plies, the  protection  of  the  vulnerable 
Independent  segment  of  the  petroleum 
marketing  industry  and  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
sunport  of  the  Emergency  PetroleuLi 
Allocation  Act  of  1973. 1  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  extensive  work  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  in  bringing 
this  vitally  important  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  few  prob- 
lems have  consumed  more  of  my  time, 
and  justifiably  so,  than  the  problems  In- 
herent In  the  energy  crisis.  I  represent 
a  State  which  has  experienced  severe 
economic  dislocations  and  personal  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  the  defi- 
ciency in  our  domestic  enc-gy  supplies. 
Maine  is  not  only  subjected  to  long  and 
harsh  winters,  but  is  also  at  the  very  end 
of  the  fuel  distribution  supply  system 
In  this  country.  Equally  Important,  the 
majority  of  Maine's  retaU  oil  and  gas 
dealers  are  small.  Independent  business- 
men, and  the  energy  deficiencies  we  are 
experiencing  have  hit  these  Independ- 
ents the  hardest.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the  high 
number  of  business  failures  that  have 
occurred  within  the  Independent  oil  and 
gas  industry  due  to  the  shortcomings  of 
the  voluntary  allocation  program  and 
the  uneven  application  of  phase  IV  reg- 
ulations. I  would  like  to  point  out  how- 
ever, that  in  New  England,  75  percent 
of  the  homes  are  heated  by  fuel  oil  and 
over  80  percent  of  these  homes  are  sup- 
plied by  Independent  retailers.  We  have 
no  substitute  for  this  delivery  system. 
If  the  independent  has  no  fuel,  the  homes 
he  supplies  will  have  no  heat. 

I  have  met  time  and  again  with  ad- 
ministration representatives,  my  col- 
leagues In  the  New  England  Caucus  and 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation, 
numerous  representatives  of  the  oil  and 
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gas  Industry,  as  well  as  with  Independent 
retailers  In  Maine,  to  seek  solutions  to 
this  untenable  situation.  In  addition, 
earlier  this  year  I  wrote  to  both  Gover- 
nor Love,  Director  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Office,  and  Dr.  Dunlop,  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  outUnlng  the 
specific  and  imlque  problems  being  in- 
curred by  Maine's  independent  oil  and 
gas  Industry  under  the  voluntary  alloca- 
tion program  and  phase  IV.  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  recent  administration  ef- 
forts to  address  these  problems,  and  was 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Cotmcil  on  October  15 
proposed  changing  Its  regulations  to  al- 
low dealers  to  pass  along  whatever  coet 
Increases  they  receive  from  the  refiners 
effective  November  1,  1973. 

Hopefully,  it  is  evident  to  everyone 
that  the  implementation  of  a  msmdatory 
allocation  program  it  Is  not  a  panacea 
for  our  energy  problems,  for  It  will  not 
Increase  production  or  supplies.  Rather. 
It  Is  simply  a  temporary— but  critically 
necessary — mechanism  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  available  sup- 
ply, and  by  doing  so,  preserving  competi- 
tion within  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  ordered  a  man- 
datory allocation  program,  congressional 
action  is  now  unnecessary.  In  this  regard. 
I  want  to  stress  that  my  support  for  this 
bill  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that  the 
severity  and  complexity  of  this  problem 
can  best  be  dealt  with  legislatively,  and 
that  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  tem- 
porary mandatory  allocation  program 
more  fully  guarantees  a  definitive  and 
comprehensive  answer  to  our  immediate 
problems.  Additionally,  I  believe  that  the 
legislative  approach  provides  a  more  efB- 
clent  mechanism  for  bringing  together 
the  various  constituent  elements  of  this 
multi-faceted  problem,  so  that  the  Inte- 
gral relationship  between  these  elements 
can  be  more  effectively  considered  and 
dealt  with. 

As  Governor  Love  Indicated  to  the 
press  on  October  9,  the  possibility  Is  very 
real  that  the  United  States  can  expect 
some  kind  of  fuel  allocation  program  un- 
til such  time  as  we  are  able  to  increase 
our  domestic  fuel  supplies.  For  this 
reason.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  this  problem  on  an 
Incremental  and  ad  hoc  basis.  I  believe 
that  the  approach  to  our  immediate 
problem  which  Is  outlined  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  most  effective  and 
stabilizing  mechanism  we  can  employ  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  very  beginning  the  petroleum  short- 
age has  presented  all  of  us  with  Judg- 
ments to  make  which  are  extremely  diffl- 
cxilt  and  complex.  As  one  who  abhors  the 
necessity  of  imposing  Government  con- 
trols of  any  type,  I  had  very  much  hoped 
that  the  volimtary  petroleum  allocation 
program  would  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  program  is  not  and  apparently 
cannot  achieve  all  that  Is  required  of  It 


If  the  Nation's  Independent  distributors 
and  even  more  Importantly  tlie  millions 
of  customers  they  serve — especially  in 
hame  heating.  In  Industry  and  on  the 
farms— are  to  have  their  needs  fully  met 

We  should  not  create  any  delusions 
however,  that  by  establishing  a  manda- 
tor)' allocation  we  are  somehow  Increas- 
ing the  available  supplies.  We  are  not 
making  any  additional  supplies  avail- 
able, but  what  we  can  do  is  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  shortage 
of  fviel  among  all  regions  In  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  aJl  classes  of  users 
What  HJl.  9681  is  attempting  to  do  Is  to 
establish  the  principle  that  any  supply 
deficiency  is  to  be  shared  by  all  regions 
of  the  United  States  equally. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  need  for  a  man- 
datory allocation  program,  one  of  my 
constituents  wrote  to  me: 

We  are  a  smaU  independent  OasoUne  and 
Fuel  Marketer  In  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
at  present  we  operate  Ifl  service  stations  and 
employ  about  60  people.  We  serve  fuel  oil  to 
747  famUles  in  mobile  home  parka,  424 
homes,  4  churches,  1  school.  4  farm  accounts 
and   21   business  and  commercial   accounts. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  operating  the 
service  stations  with  80%  of  their  past  re- 
quirements. The  fuel  oil  situation  is  much 
worse.  At  present  we  have  requirements  for 
1,860,000  gaUons  of  fuel  a  year.  We  have  com- 
mitted to  us  64.800  gallons  for  the  year. 

On  May  24.  1973.  we  applied  for  allocation 
to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas.  On  July  17. 
1973  I  visited  their  office  and  was  told  they 
had  exhausted  their  means  under  the  volun- 
tary program. 

If  the  small  independent  businessman 
Is  to  survive  the  energy  crises.  It  wUl,  In  my 
opinion,  require,  first,  mandatory  allocations 
by  the  government  until  such  time  as  legis- 
lative action  solves  the  total  energy  problem. 

At  present,  the  possibility  exists  that  1200 
homes  will  have  no  fuel  oil  to  heat  their 
homes  this  winter. 

As  mandatory  allocation  will  solve  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  energy  problem  for 
such  a  short  time.  It  goes  without  saying, 
we  must  Increase  our  efforts  in  this  area 
many  times  to  correct  this  massive  problem. 

I  am  supporting  this  metisure  because 
I  feel  it  is  a  stop-gap  measure  which 
hopefully  will  assure  that  all  regions  of 
the  coimtry  and  all  classes  of  users  will 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  petroleimi  that 
is  available.  At  the  same  time,  I  know 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  continue  to  work 
toward  measures  to  Increase  available 
supplies.  That  means  encouraging  the 
search  for  and  development  of  new  oil 
and  natural  gas  reserves  here  In  the 
United  States — both  on  land  and  under 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Also,  we 
should  act  on  well  conceived  proposals 
to  permit  the  construction  of  offshore 
terminal  facilities  essential  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  large  tankers 
needed  to  transport  more  economically 
and  with  far  less  chance  of  pollution  the 
huge  volumes  of  oil  our  Nation  must 
Import  to  meet  consmner  demands  In 
the  coming  years.  We  should  also  be 
very  cognizant  of  the  possible  effects  of 
the  Mideast  situation.  With  our  avail- 
able sources  already  short,  the  situation 
could,  indeed,  become  even  more  serious. 

Another  matter  which  I  have  been 
seriously  concerned  about  is  the  plight 
of  gasoline  retailers  in  my  district.  The 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  phase  IV  regula- 
tions are  working  a  severe  hardship  on 


them.  The  Congress  has  attempted  to 
reach  this  problem  through  the  Pindley 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
727,  the  continuing  resolution  for  appro- 
priations, which  provided  that — 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  program 
which  discriminates  among  petroleum 
marketers  In  the  niethod  of  establishing 
prices    for    petroleum    products. 

In  H.R.  9681.  we  are  also  addressing 
ourselves  to  this  problem  by  providing 
for  a  dollar  for  dollar  pass  through  of 
net  Increases  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
refined  lubricating  oils  to  all  marketers 
or  distributors  of  gasoline  at  the  retail 
level. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous Injustice  perpetrated  on  the  retail 
gasoline  dealers  by  the  phase  IV  regula- 
tions and  I  am  glad  we  have  this  further 
opportimlty  to  rectify  the  situation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  supporting 
H.R.  9681,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BuRKB)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable TORBERT  H.  Macdonald  Oh  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  My  esteemed 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  is  the 
most  knowledgeable  member  of  this 
House  on  the  energy  crisis.  He  has  given 
unstintingly  of  his  time  to  this  most  im- 
portant problem.  It  would  be  wise  for 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
heed  his  words  of  advice  and  admonition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  myth  has  been  per- 
petuated upon  the  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  so  long  in  regard  to 
mandatory  fuel  oil  allocations  that  Con- 
gress must  now  react  afttrmatively  to 
correct  these  token,  ineffective  gestures 
and  empty,  dilatory  promises. 

Under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973  the  President  was 
empowered  to  compose  and  promulgate 
mandatory  fuel  allocations  wliich  were 
to  be  carried  out  on  an  equitable,  propor- 
tional, and  regional  basis  in  the  public's 
Interest.  Instead,  the  administration 
chose  to  follow  a  voluntary  fuel  alloca- 
tion program.  Pressure  from  a  relatively 
small  group  of  fuel  producers,  wielding  a 
significant  amount  of  economic  power, 
managed  to  convince  the  administra- 
ticMi  of  their  benevolence  and  willingness 
to  share  their  fuel  supplies.  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  then  implemented  a 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  program  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  now,  the  threat  of 
regional  hardship  and  drastic  shortages 
would  today  be  less  than  it  is. 

And  the  voluntary  allocation  plan  of 
the  administration  only  worsened  the 
sltuaticMi.  Compliance  to  the  Federal  urg- 
ing has  deteriorated  markedly  during  the 
period  sharing  has  been  in  effect.  On 
October  5  heating  oil  stocks  in  district 
one  were  84.5  percent  of  the  1971  level 
and  this  is  even  less  than  the  1972  levels. 

Last  July  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  heard 
testimony  from  administration  officials 
who  assured   the   committee  members 


that  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  plan 
was  being  Investigated  and  would  be 
forthcoming  shortly.  No  word  was  for- 
warded to  the  committee,  which  with- 
held action  It  deference  to  a  Presidential 
declsicHi. 

Finally,  after  great  trial  and  error  the 
administration  issued  the  mandatory  al- 
locations on  propane  October  2.  while 
simultaneously  promising  that  guide- 
lines on  fuel  oil  and  other  distillates 
would  become  effective  shortly.  So  we 
had  yet  another  promise,  but  one  which 
this  time  was  reluctantly  kept. 

The  administration  plan  is  not  as  com- 
prehensive as  it  should  be.  It  does  not 
include  mandatory  allocation  of  all  pe- 
troleum products.  Nor  does  it.  Include 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil. 

With  significant  fuel  oil  shortages  an- 
ticipated this  winter  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  people  in  these  regions  face 
loss  of  work  and  Jobs  as  well  as  the  at- 
tendant problems  of  weakening  economic 
strength  should  there  be  an  extended 
fuel  shortage.  Only  a  system  of  manda- 
tary allocations  and  controls  for  all  pe- 
troleum products  can  Insure  that  the 
limited  supplies  are  allotted  equitably 
between  regions  and  between  major  and 
Independent  oil  companies.  Congress  can 
neither  allow  capricious  oil  companies 
nor  Inadequate  administration  provisions 
to  dictate  crucial  supplies  of  crude  to  any 
region,  when  and  if  they  so  desire. 

Congress  should  take  the  initiative  and 
pass  the  legislation  before  us  which  di- 
rects that  the  President  allocate  our 
fuel  suwlles  by  priority  according  to  re- 
gional need  and  to  preserve  competition 
between  the  major  and  independent  fuel 
companies.  It  is  imperative  that  we  act 
today  and  legislate  sin  alternative  plan 
to  the  one  which  is  to  take  effect  No- 
vember 1.  1973. 

The  Ineffective  stopgap  measures  and 
continual  promises  to  stabilize  the  energy 
crisis  must  not  continue.  I  understand 
there  is  yet  a  contingency -rationing  plan 
waiting  in  the  administration  wings  still 
to  be  tried  should  all  else  fail.  Congress 
is  the  legislative  body  of  our  Government 
and  must  provide  legislative  leadership 
as  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  authorizes.  In  other  words,  Con- 
gress should  carry  the  ball  for  manda- 
tory fuel  allocations  and  pass  H.R.  9681 
before  New  England  and  other  regions 
are  enveloped  by  a  severe  winter,  and 
caught  with  short  fuel  supplies.  A  situ- 
ation already  anticipated  can  only  be 
worsened  by  congressionsd  Inaction,  un- 
less we  act  affirmatively  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
worthwhile,  because  It  will  make  pro- 
spective shortages  of  fuel  less  burden- 
some. Its  purpose  is  not  to  end  the  fuel 
shortage,  which  It  cannot,  but  rather  to 
spread  the  fuel  shortage  around  so  that 
no  one  region  or  sector  of  our  economy 
or  consumer  group  gets  hit  too  severely. 
The  reason  is  that  we  feel  it  to  be  more 


equitable  for  everyone  to  hurt  a  little 
bit  than  to  have  a  few  hurt  a  lot. 

Unfortimately,  this  bill  treats  only  the 
immediate  symptoms  of  a  very  serious 
problem.  The  fuel  shortage  is  not  the 
entire  problem.  A  most  Important  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  we  Americanis  have 
not  been  using  our  limited  supply  of  pe- 
troleum efficiently.  We  are  but  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  but  we  con- 
sume a  third  of  the  world's  energy  re- 
sources. We  have  been  using  petroleum 
as  though  the  supply  were  limitless — as 
though  the  wells  would  never  run  dry. 
The  problem  is  that  the  wells  do  run  dry, 
the  world's  supply  of  oil  Is  limited,  the 
world's  supply  of  energy  is  limited,  and 
we  must  learn  to  live  within  those 
limits. 

Spreading  the  fuel  shortsige  around 
will  make  the  pain  less  hurtful  to  some, 
though  somewhat  hurtful  to  all.  and  may 
get  us  past  the  ominous  prospect  of  a 
fuelless  winter  which  even  now  chills 
the  marrow  of  the  businessman,  the  in- 
dustrialist, and  the  ordinary  citizen  alike. 
But  spreading  the  fuel  shortage — aUo- 
catlng  petroleum  products — will  not  end 
it;  nor  will  it  provide  lasting  relief.  It  is 
like  pouring  a  glass  of  milk  on  an  ulcer. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  long-range 
solutions  to  the  problem  will  be,  but  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  there  are  some 
effective,  and  practical  ways  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  measure  of  relief,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  smd  to  do  ourselves  some 
long-range  good. 

The  simplest  way  to  alleviate  the  fuel 
shortage  is  not  just  to  spread  it  around, 
but  to  identify  those  areas  in  which  we 
are  using  fuel  efflcientlj',  where  we  are 
literally  wsistlng  fuel,  and  take  steps  to 
correct  them.  And  we  need  look  no 
further  than  our  city  streets  and  high- 
ways to  see  the  major  cause  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  I  am  referring  to  the  big, 
heavy,  high-horsepower  automobiles  that 
clog  our  roadways.  Our  present-day 
vehicles,  on  the  average,  consume  1  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  for  every  12.5  miles  trav- 
eled, when  they  can,  and  should  get  25 
miles  to  the  gallon. 

If  we  would  cut  fuel  consumption  In 
our  automobiles  in  hsilf  we  would  be 
going  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  fuel 
crisis,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
energy  crisis — and  the  s&d  fact  is  that 
we  already  have  the  technology  to  do  It. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  silly  for  American 
manufacturers  and  American  consumers 
to  continue  to  pour  our  limited  fuel 
resources  down  the  throats  of  our 
present-day  gas-guzzling  monsters  when 
we  could  readily  convert  to  smaller,  more 
efficient,  automobiles  which  would  meet 
our  needs  and  yet  save  half  of  the  fuel 
which  we  bum  on  our  streets  and  high 
ways. 

The  Inefficient  use  of  fuel  poses  very 
serious  problems  for  our  Nation.  It 
threatens  to  reverse  the  major  gains  we 
have  made  in  cleaning  our  air.  by  forcing 
us  to  use  fuel  with  a  higher  sulfur  con- 
tent thsin  is  now  pemiisslble.  and  by  re- 
treating from  automobile  emission  con- 
trols which  cause  a  reduction  of  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy  of  approximately  7 
percent.  It  threatens  to  compromise  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  because 
of  our  overdependence  on  oil  produced  in 
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Arab  nations.  It  seems  we  are  even  will- 
ing to  live  and  work  in  homes,  factories, 
offices,  and  schools  that  are  a  few  degrees 
chillier,  rather  than  give  up  gas-guzzling 
automobiles.  The  petrochemical  industry, 
which  provides  us  with  many  goods,  in- 
cluding the  fertilizer  for  our  farms,  which 
is  so  urgently  needed  to  maintain  oxu- 
food  supply,  is  threatened  by  the  in- 
adeqiaacy  of  our  current  supplies  of 
petroleum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  im- 
portant, and  I  support  it,  but  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  talte  action  in  the  near 
future  that  will  encourage  greater  ef- 
ficiency In  the  use  of  our  limited  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  9681,  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  require  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal 
with  existing  or  imminent  shortages  and 
dislocations  in  the  national  distribution 
system  which  jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

I  highly  conmiend  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Congressman  Torbert  H.  Mac- 
DONALD.  for  his  efforts  in  Introducing 
this  legislation  and  laboring  to  bring  it 
as  quickly  to  the  floor  as  he  has  done. 
He  has  taken  the  phrase  "energy  crisis" 
for  all  its  most  critical  worth.  His  efforts 
to  develop  comprehensive  and  effective 
legislation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
widening  energy  gap  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  impact  of  heating  oil  and  gas- 
oline shortages.  I  highlighted  the  need 
for  mandatory  allocation  controls  to 
meet  essential  public  needs  on  an 
equitably  distributed  basis  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  earlier  this  summer. 
I  also  sponsored  legislation  similar  to 
that  introduced  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

The  question  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, is  not  whether  we  should  have 
mandatory  controls,  but  what  sort  of 
controls,  over  what,  and  for  how  long 
I  support  H.R.  9681  because  it  offers  sig- 
nificant Improvements  upon  the  program 
recently— albeit  belatedly— announced 
by  the  Administration. 

To  begin  with,  H.R.  9681  would  provide 
for  a  continuous,  iminterrupted  system 
of  controls  until  February  28  of  1975. 

They  could  not  be  revoked  or  allowed 
to  lapse  as  could  the  current  adminis- 
traUve  program.  The  distinction  is  im- 
portant because  the  energy  crisis  is  not 
Just  a  passing  phase.  It  is  here  to  stay— 
and  no  appreciable  improvement  in 
either  energy  supplies  or  energy  con- 
siimption  can  be  forecast  for  some 
years  to  come.  Accordingly,  a  long-term 
allocation  program  of  definite  con- 
tinuity is  required  if  we  are  to  grapple 
with  our  energy  problems  successfully. 
An  on-again,  off-agaln.  last  minute  ap- 
proach such  as  the  administration's  can 
only  compound  them. 


Another  important  feature  of  HR. 
9681 — which  differs  from  administration 
controls— is  the  inclusion  of  crude  oil 
and  gasoline  along  with  other  regulated 
products  such  as  heating  oil,  diesel  oil, 
and  Jet  fuel.  Imposition  of  crude  oil  con- 
trols will  insure  that  appropriate  per- 
centages of  heating  oil  and /or  gasoline 
are  produced  in  times  when  demand  for 
one  or  another  is  particularly  heavy. 
Gasoline  controls  provide  protection  in 

two  areas.  Individual  gasoline  retailers 

whether  branded  or  nonbranded — will  be 
able  to  pass  through  wholesale  price  In- 
creases from  suppliers.  In  addiUon,  all 
retailers  will  be  assured  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  available  supplies  regardless 
of  affiliation — or  nonafHUaUon— with  a 
major  oil  company. 

The  combination  of  uninterrupted  con- 
trols and  their  comprehensive  coverage 
of  all  scarce  petroleum  products  offers 
the  brightest  ray  of  hope  from  beneath 
the  shadow  of  energy  shortages  that 
shrouds  the  Nation.  In  particular.  New 
England  is  presently  bracing  for  a  long, 
cold  winter.  Reserves  of  No.  2  heating  oil 
in  energy  district  I,  of  which  New  Eng- 
land is  a  part,  are  at  84.5  percent  of  1971 
levels,  when  there  was  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  an  average  winter,  while  demand 
is  expected  to  increase  by  10  percent 
More    Importantly,    however,    available 
fuel  oU  stocks  held  by  independent  heat- 
ing oU  dealers— who  supply  75  percent  of 
New  England's  homes— are  lower  still 
They  presently  stand  at  77  percent  of 
the    previous    2    years'    reserves.    This 
amount,  it  Is  estimated,  constitutes  only 
57  percent  of  the  fuel  needed  to  supply 
the  82  percent  of  the  market  serviced  by 
the  independents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  temperatures  a 
few  degrees  colder  than  normal  could 
produce  fuel  oU  shortages  In  New  Eng- 
land of  up  to  42  percent.  At  such  a  level 
many  schools  and  businesses  would  have 
to  close,  and  suppUes  for  home  heating 
would  be  uncertain.  In  addition,  many 
mdependent  oU  dealers  could  be  forced 
to  shut  down.  This  would  eliminate  one 
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the  petroleum  Industry  in  this  dmntry 
I  think  it  can  be  seen  from  these  fig- 
ures that  the  possible  ramifications  of 
the  energy  crisis  are  such  that  no  man- 
datory aUocation  program,  no  matter 
now  ideaUy  structured,  could  alone  deal 
with  them.  H.R.  9681  is  superior  to  the 
administration's  program,  but  it  Is  not 
a  panacea  for  all  our  energy  ills.  What 
IS  needed  to  supplement  mandatory  con- 
trols is  a  voluntary  but  coordinated  con- 
servation effort  if  we  are  to  weather  the 
long,  cold  winter— and  the  prospects  of 
other  chilling  energy  crises— that  Ues 
ahead.  I  believe  we  can  do  this.  It  will 
require  privations  on  every  level  of  our 
society,  but  the  alternatives  are  Just  un- 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  this 
legislation— and  a  positive  national  atU- 
tude  to  the  energy  problems  we  face— 
can  keep  our  industries  gotog,  our  schools 
open,  and  our  homes  heated.  I  therefore 
urge  my  feUow  Members  to  vote  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr* 
Jarman)  such  time  sis  he  may  consume 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman  will  thP 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  voting  on  a  bUl  (H.R.  9681)  to 
authorize  and  require  the  President  to 
Institute  a  program  to  allocate  crude  oU 
and  refined  petroleum  products  While 
the  entire  country  is  facing  an  energy 
crisis,  my  home  region  will  suffer  acutely 
if  there  is  no  mandatory  allocaUon  pro- 
gram. 

The  reason  why  the  New  England  area 
will  receive  a  hard  blow  this  winter  with- 
out an  allocation  program  is  twofold 
First,  75  percent  of  New  England  homes 
are  heated  by  oU.  Nearly  60  percent  of 
the  Nation's  No.  2  fuel  oU  Is  consumed 
in  the  nine  Northeastern  States  But 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  82  per- 
cent of  oU-heated  homes  in  New  England 
are  supplied  by  independent  retailers 
Without  aUocation  to  these  independent 
dealers.  New  England  will  experience  a 
widespread  shortage  of  home  fuel  oil  and 
will  not  be  able  to  heat  their  homes  ade- 
quately. 

East  coast  independent  deepwater  ter- 
minal operators  are  currently  facing  a 
massive  supply  gap.  Voluntary  aUocation 
of  heating  oU  has  been  a  complete  faU- 
ure.  A  recent  survey  of  30  oU  companies 
serving  the  east  coast  showed  that  the 
major  oU  companies  have  14  percent 
more  heating  oU  in  their  storage  tanks 
than  last  year  while  Independent  com- 
panies have  half  of  last  year's  supply. 

Last  year  was  not  an  easy  winter  for 
the  New  England  area  but  without  man- 
datory allocation  this  year  the  heating 
oil  situation  will  be  crippling.  Independ- 
ent dealers  are  so  vital  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  heating  oU  in  the  New  England 
area  that  they  must  be  guaranteed  a 
source  of  supplies.  A  mandatory  program 
wiU  spread  the  effects  of  our  energy 
shortage  over  the  entire  population  with 
no  area  suffering  harsh  results.  But  with- 
out this  program.  New  England  will  have 
to  bear  the  rigors  of  winter  with  a  vastly 
inadequate  supply  of  heating  oU. 

I  urge  my  fellow  coUeagues  to  consider 
the  plight  that  will  face  New  England 
this  winter  without  an  allocation  pro- 
gram and  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  9681.  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
emphasize  three  points  important  to  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
one,  it  is  essential  that  any  mandatory 
allocation  program  enacted  pursuant  to 
this  legislation  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  maintenance  of  essential  transpor- 
tation services,  such  as  those  offered  by 
the  airlines,  the  raUroads,  and  the  truck- 
ers, by  giving  such  transportation  modes 
a  priority  status  in  such  an  aUocation 
program. 

Two,  in  addition  to  Insuring  adequate 
services  for  these  activities,  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  keenly  aware  of  the  impact 
of  fuel  price  increases  on  these  regulated 
carriers  and  Insure  that  luifair  and  dis- 
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criminatory  fuel  prices  are  not  imposed 
on  the  fuel  purchased  by  these  carriers. 

Three,  in  developing  such  a  program,  it 
must  also  be  recognized  that  these  car- 
riers have  long-range  service  commit- 
ments which  make  it  impossible  to  plan 
for  fuel  availabUity  and  utilization  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Gettys). 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  propound  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man. In  my  district  we  have  a  good  many 
manufacturers  of  polyester  fibers.  We 
have  a  shortage  of  cotton  cmd  a  shortage 
of  wool  all  over  the  country.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  on  October  2.  the 
administration  mandated  an  allocation 
of  priorities  in  the  use  of  propane,  which 
put  the  industrial  users  at  the  lowest 
spot. 

May  I  ask  the  Chairman^  does  this  bUl 
In  any  way  supersede  that  order  in  such 
a  way  that  industrial  users  of  propane 
would  be  given  an  equal  chance  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  get  that  material 
wiiich  is  essential  to  keep  our  textUe 
mills  operating? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  yes.  and  it  is  already  in  the 
bUl,  that  it  will  have  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  The  gentleman  says 
that  the  bUl  will  have  to  be  modified? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  that  the  other 
program,  the  President's  program  wiU 
have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  congres- 
sionaUy  defined  objectives  contained  in 
this  bill.  We  have  taken  care  of  it. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  That  means.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  industrial  users  of  propane 
will  have  a  competitive  opportunity 
along  with  other  users? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  those  who  favor 
this  bill.  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  for  issuing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
9681.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. 1  believe  that  passage  of 
this  biU  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  to 
protect  millions  of  Americans  against 
disastrous  energy  shortages  this  and  next 
winter,  and  to  preserve  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  independent  sector  of  the 
petroleum  industry. 

This  biU  will  not  increase  the  supply 
of  petroleum.  In  fact,  most  experts  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  wUl  have  to 
wait  3  to  5  years  before  supply  of 
petroletmi  increases.  But  this  biU  wUl  in- 
sure, in  a  more  equitable  and  more  com- 
prehensive way  than  is  provided  for  in 
the  administration's  recently  announced 
plan,  that  what  energy  shortages  there 
are  this  coming  winter  do  not  faU  ex- 
clusively upon  certain  regions  of  the 
country.    Rather,   these   shortages   are 


spread  out,  their  harmful  impact  less- 
ened, across  the  Nation. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
no  area  of  the  coimtry  that  wlU  not 
benefit  from  passage  of  this  bill.  To  be 
sure,  the  areas  most  directly  affected  are 
the  Northeast  and  the  upper  Middle 
West.  But  without  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, our  country  would  face  very 
ominous  prospects.  For  example,  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  heating  oU  in  the  North- 
east would  cripple  the  industrial  heart 
of  our  Nation.  A  shortage  in  the  Middle 
West  would  reduce  farm  production,  and 
increase  food  prices  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
administration's  program  for  manda- 
tory allocation  of  certain  petroleum 
products  is  enough,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  legislation  before  xis  today. 
I  do  not  agree.  Despite  many  months  of 
needless  delay,  the  administration  pro- 
gram has  many  serious  defects  that  H  Jl. 
9681  would  correct.  The  administration 
program  does  not  confront  the  overaU 
shortage  of  aU  petroleum  products. 
Specifically,  it  does  not  include  either 
crude  oil  or  gasoline  under  the  manda- 
tory allocati6n  scheme.  Nor  does  it  affect 
the  supply  of  petrochemicals,  now  in 
short  supply  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  domestic  plastics  industry. 

Without  an  across-the-board  alloca- 
tion program,  such  as  that  provided  by 
H.R.  9681,  inequitable  distribution  of 
crude  oil.  not  covered  by  the  administra- 
tion plan,  would  weaken  mdependent  re- 
finers and  marketers,  as  weU  as  force 
certain  areas  of  the  country,  such  as  New 
England,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  whatever 
shortages  occur.  A  mandatory  aUocation 
program  cannot  work  unless  the  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  is  controUed  at  every 
step.  Crude  oU  supplies  need  to  be  reg- 
ulated so  that  independent  suppliers 
and  retailers,  and  all  regions  of  the 
country  receive  their  fair  share  of  oil. 
If  gasoline  is  not  covered  by  the  allo- 
cation program,  the  result  could  be  that 
the  major  oil  companies  would  maximize 
the  production  of  gasoline  at  the  expense 
of  heating  oU,  since  gasoline  would  be 
more  profitable.  The  result  would  be 
needlessly  cold  winters  for  milUons  of 
Americans  who  depend  on  heating  oil  to 
warm  their  homes,  and  it  would  also  be 
a  further  blow  at  the  independent  gaso- 
line marketers,  who  provide  what  little 
price  competition  there  is  in  the  petro- 
leum industry.  And,  excessive  gasoline 
production  would  further  drive  up  the 
already  high  prices  paid  by  consumers 
for  heating  oil.  Without  an  allocation 
program  for  gasoline,  the  major  oil  com- 
psmles  could  attempt  to  systematicaUy 
squeeze  out  of  business  their  independ- 
ent competition,  simply  by  denying  them 
supplies.  The  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram provided  by  H.R.  9681  would  elim- 
inate these  dangerous  possibUities,  since 
gasoline  would  be  covered. 

The  administration  program  is  also 
deficient  because  It  only  lasts  imtU  April 
30,  1974,  whUe  H.R.  9681  would  establish 
an  allocation  program  extending  through 
March  of  1975.  Given  the  reluctance  of 
the  administration  to  Implement  a  man- 


datory allocation  program  in  the  first 
place,  after  the  faUure  of  the  volimtary 
program,  there  is  reason  to  be  concerned 
that  come  the  spring  of  1974,  when  the 
immediate  pressure  of  winter  weather  is 
off,  the  administration  would  seek  to 
dimip  the  allocation  program.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  significant  improvement  in 
domestic  supply  of  oU  in  the  next  few 
years  is  dim.  It  appears  obvious  that,  like 
it  or  not,  the  need  for  a  mandatory  aUo- 
cation program  will  be  with  our  Nation 
for  quite  some  time.  Given  this  need, 
then  it  is  important  that  all  parties  in- 
volved in  the  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  oil  be  able  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  winter  of  1975,  so  that  the  inev- 
itable dislocations  that  wlU  occur  this 
winter  wUl  be  minimized  for  the  next. 
Successful  long-range  planning  requires 
assurances  of  controUed  allocations  in 
winters  to  come.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration program  fails  to  meet  this 
need. 

The  tragic  events  in  the  Middle  East 
also  give  further  cause  for  the  prompt 
enactment  of  this  biU.  At  present  the 
United  States  imports  785,000  barrels  of 
oU  a  day  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Iraq,  Algeria,  Libya,  and  Egypt.  There 
exists  a  serious  possibility  that  U.S.  im- 
ports of  oil  from  these  countries  might 
be  impaired,  if  not  halted  altogether  for 
a  time,  as  a  result  of  the  current  hos- 
tUitles.  A  reduction  of  Arab  oU  Imports 
would  unquestionably  worsen  our  already 
short  supplies  of  petroleum  resources,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  our  coimtry  coiUd 
live  with  this  reduction  if  need  be.  StiU. 
such  an  eventuality  would  call  for  the 
most  careful  control  of  production,  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  fuel  re- 
sources. H.R.  9681  would  come  closer  to 
providing  these  kinds  of  comprehensive 
measures  than  would  the  administration 
program. 

This  biU  is  especiaUy  important  to  New 
England.  New  England  depends  more  on 
oil  than  any  other  region  of  the  coimtry. 
2,800,000  homes  in  New  England  are 
heated  by  No.  2  fuel  oU.  Nearly  75  percent 
of  the  New  England  population  depends 
on  this  fuel  for  heat.  In  fact,  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  No.  2  fuel  oU  is 
consumed  in  the  nine  Northeastern 
States. 

It  seems  Inevitable  that  we  will  ex- 
perience serious  shortages  of  fuel  this 
winter.  Only  last  year's  unusually  mild 
winter  staved  off  serious  problems  at 
that  time.  There  is  no  cause  for  such 
hope  this  year.  Governor  Love's  Office 
of  Energy  PoUcy  has  estimated  a  na- 
tionwide shortfaU  of  home  heating  oil 
of  up  to  15  percent  this  year — compared 
to  last  winter's  nationwide  3  to  4  per- 
cent shortage. 

OrUy  substantially  increased  imports  of 
oU  could  reduce  the  serious  nationwide 
shortages  that  we  can  expect.  But  such 
import  growth  is  limited  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Apart  from  the  serious  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  imported  fuels  in  many 
instances  have  sulfur  contents  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  State  and/or  Federal 
law.  In  addition,  these  imported  fuels 
are  more  expensive. 
New  England's  unique  dependence  on 
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home  heating  oil  raises  the  specter  that 
millions  of  New  England  residents  will 
be  forced  not  only  to  be&r  the  brunt  of 
whatever  shortages  occur,  but  also  will 
have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  it  as  well. 
Already  New  England  uses  more  expen- 
sive imported  oil  at  rates  well  In  excess 
of  the  national  average. 

New  England  also  depends  heavily  on 
Independent  marketing  of  petroleum 
products,  making  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  doubly  necessary.  As  a  re- 
sult of  shortages  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  this  year,  we  have 
already  seen  more  than  2,000  independ- 
ent marketers  of  gasoline  fail.  In  New 
England,  fully  40  percent  of  the  fuel  oil 
sold  is  brought  in  by  independent  termi- 
nal operators,  and  82  percent  of  the  oil- 
heated  homes  in  New  England  are  serv- 
iced by  independent  heating  oil  refiners. 
These  independent  marketers  are  find- 
ing it  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  get 
their  suppliers  to  sell  them  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  fuel  that  they  received  in  the 
prevous  year.  While  some  of  the  major 
oil  companies  have  reportedly  honored 
their  obligations,  others  have  seemingly 
acted  in  a  concerted  fashion  to  deprive 
the  independents  of  fuel  stocks,  force 
them  out  of  business,  and  attempt  to 
take  over  the  market  for  themselves. 
These  independent  dealers  must  be  as- 
sured, to  the  maximimi  extent  practica- 
ble, of  at  least  the  same  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  that  they  received 
in  calendar  1972.  Otherwise,  the  millions 
of  New  England  residents  who  depend 
on  the  independents  will  have  nowhere 
else  to  go,  and  will  have  the  bleak  pros- 
pect of  a  very  cold  winter.  The  people 
of  New  England  must  not  be  held  hos- 
tage to  the  anticompetitive  efforts  oi 
certain  major  oil  companies. 

Last  week,  stocks  of  New  England  in- 
dependent terminal  operators  were  only 
77  percent  of  the  average  stock  levels  of 
the  two  previous  years  when  shortages 
occurred.  Stocks  with  independents  were 
only  57  percent  of  the  desired  level  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  Unless 
a  comprehensive  mandatory  allocation 
program  is  Implemented,  such  as  that 
called  for  in  the  bill  before  us  today,  on 
the  wlntery  horizon  there  looms  the 
specter  of  a  tragedy  of  national  con- 
sequence. Closed  schools,  shut-down 
plants,  stopped  utilities,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cold  Americans.  We  can- 
not let  this  happen.  We  must  take  what- 
ever measures  are  necessary  to  avert 
thts  crisis.  We  must  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Croniw). 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  this  particular 
legislation.  We  have  heard  for  some  time 
that  the  administration  Is  going  to  work 
In  this  area,  but  they  have  failed  to  do 
so. 

Time  is  nmnlng  out.  and  we  are  facing 
a  serious  shortage  of  home  heating  oil 
this  winter.  Americans,  however,  will  not 
be  equally  affected  by  this  crisis.  A  5  per- 
cent shortage  nationwide  could  mean  as 
much  as  a  40  percent  shortage  in  New 
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England— where  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's fuel  oil  is  consumed. 

President  Nixon  took  the  first  step,  but 
his  allocation  program  did  not  go  far 
enough  and  will  not  reduce  the  disastrous 
probability  of  a  cold  New  England 
winter.  Congress  must  now  take  the 
initiative. 

All  petroleum  products  must  be 
covered  under  an  effective  allocation 
program  to  eliminate  the  temptation  to 
refine  noncovered  products  and  to  insure 
maximum  supply  of  No.  2  oil. 

I  think  we  should  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  charge  that  has  been  made  by 
many  that  mandatory  allocations  are 
nothing  more  than  spreading  the  short- 
ages is  a  poor  one  and  does  not  hold 
water. 

I  believe  an  effective  mandatory  pro- 
gram can.  indeed,  ease  the  shortage  by 
increasing  the  available  supply.  Under 
such  a  program,  domestic  refiners  will  be 
required  to  provide  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  production  to  independents — 
who  will,  thus,  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
source.  Domestic  refiners,  forced  to  al- 
locate their  products,  will  have  to  in- 
crease their  volume  of  crude  oil  by  in- 
creasing their  imports  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  their  own  distributors. 
If  we  introduce  mandatory  allocations 
we  are  going  to  force  the  majors,  who 
have  had  some  major  marketing  changes 
to  increase  the  supply  of  oil  in  the  United 
States  by  primarily  importing  it  from 
their  subsidiaries  in  Latin  America.  Af- 
rica and  other  parts  of  the  world  an  al- 
ternative by  the  way  that  is  not  available 
to  the  independent  retailer  so  that  the 
people  in  the  United  States  will  have  the 
oil  that  they  need,  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper  as  a  nation. 

Only  through  a  total  allocation  pro- 
gram can  we  Increase  the  supply  to  lessen 
the  shortages. 

While  imported  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  are  more  expensive  than  that 
available  domestically.  I  believe  the  in- 
creased costs  can  be  minimized  by  Im- 
posing an  effective  allocation  program. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  regulations 
allow  increased  costs  of  imported  oil  to 
be  averaged  over  the  entire  inventory 
Clearly,  independents — with  smaller  in- 
ventories—would be  at  a  financial  dis- 
advantage. Major  refiners,  however,  can 
average  costs  nationwide,  thus  lessening 
the  cost  impact  to  the  consumer. 

Every  1-cent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
home  heating  oil  costs  New  England  $50 
million  per  year — a  severe  blow  to  New 
England  consumers. 

Energy  czar  Love's  "hope  for  the  win- 
ter" lies  with  the  weather.  We  cannot 
depend  on  the  weather — we  must  take 
strong  and  swift  action.  An  effective 
mandatory  allocation  program  Is  vital  to 
the  future  of  independents  in  New  Eng- 
land and  to  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
consumers,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  on  this  legislation 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  yield  2  mhiutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  In  the  record  of  the 
debate  on  H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency  Pe- 


troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  that  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  in- 
clude the  delivery  and  transport  of  mall 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  its  lessees 
rural  carriers,  contractors,  and  air  car- 
riers as  a  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
fuel. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  committee  report,  93-531,  does 
express  on  page  18  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  include  mall  transport  and 
delivery  in  the  category  of  public 
services. 

The  overriding  reason  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  this  body  is 
that  the  Post  Office  can  ill-afford  to  be 
lacking  of  fuel  for  the  delivery  of  our 
mail  in  light  of  its  current  financial  dif- 
ficulties. In  consulting  with  the  Postal 
Service  on  this  matter,  I  have  also 
learned  that  several  factors  make  it  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  Nation  that  such  a  pri- 
ority be  instituted. 

Prompt  delivery  of  the  mall  depends 
upon  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  who  hold  contracts  with  the 
Postal  Service  for  highway  mail  trans- 
portation and  air  taxi  mail  transporta- 
tion. Without  specific  mention  of  the 
transportation  and  delivery  of  mail  as  a 
priority  item  for  the  allocation  of  fuel 
during  the  coming  winter,  these  thou- 
sands of  key  contractors  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  fuel  for  their  vehicles 
and  the  entire  mail  system  may  be  se- 
riously impaired.  In  addition,  many  in- 
habitants of  rural  America  who  depend 
upon  star  route  box  delivery  to  bring 
them  their  mail  may  be  literally  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world. 

Unless  the  Congress  awards  priority 
fuel  allocation  status  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  of  mail,  postal  contrac- 
tors may  find  themselves  forced  to  pro- 
cure their  fuel  piecemeal.  The  resulting 
slowdown  in  the  carriage  of  mail  to  and 
from  processing  centers  would  greatly 
increase  the  costs  of  mail  processing  by 
disrupting  the  steady  volume  of  mail 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
Postal  Service  facilities. 

Under  the  previous  voluntary  system 
of  fuel  allocation,  according  to  the  Postal 
Service,  they  had  increasing  difficulty  in 
finding  dealers  willing  to  enter  long-term 
contracts  to  supply  fuel  for  postal  ve- 
hicles. The  l«w:k  of  specific  mention  of 
mail  transportation  in  the  list  of  activi- 
ties enjoying  priority  status  in 'the  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  was  a  great  disadvantage  in 
this  regard. 

The  Postal  Service  supplements  Its 
own  delivery  fleet  uith  up  to  30,000  vehi- 
cles leased  from  commercial  sources  and 
from  mall  carriers  themselves.  Without 
priority  fuel  allocation,  the  owners  of 
these  vehicles  may  not  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  fuel  to  operate  them.  This  will 
not  only  hamper  mail  delivery  but  will 
also  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 
postal  labor  relations  with  those  em- 
ployees who  lease  their  own  vehicles  to 
the  Postal  Service. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  the  administration  will 
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give  a  priority  to  the  Postal  Service, 
along  with  the  other  sectors  also  named 
in  this  bill,  for  the  allocatimi  of  fuel. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I  spoke  to  the 
gentleman  earlier,  and  told  him  I  orig- 
inally had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  make  certain  that  the  carrying 
of  the  U.S.  mail  was  covered  in  our  list 
of  priorities  in  the  bill,  and  the  gentle- 
man assured  me.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  as  well,  that  it  is  covered. 

I  notice  on  page  18  of  the  report  that 
in  section  (B)  they  provide  It  "would 
embrace  public  transportation,  mail  de- 
livery," and  I  assimie  that  the  "msdl  de- 
livery" would  include  all  of  tffe  lessees, 
rural  carriers,  contractors,  and  air  car- 
riers of  the  Postal  Service,  and  they  all 
would  have  priority. 

Mr,  BTAOaERS.  That  was  our  Intent 
when  the  bill  was  written,  sind  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill  to  provide. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  him  say  tliat.  I 
certainly  intend  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Evans)  for  a  question. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  have  two  brief  questions. 

First,  is  it  intended  that  the  language 
In  section  4(b)(1)(A)  providing  for 
"protection  of  public  health,  safety  and 
welfare."  would  include  fuels  for  resi- 
dential heating? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  that  is  clearly 
intended. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  next 
question  is  in  relation  to  some  facts  that 
exist  in  the  refining,  sale,  and  resale  of 
oil.  Sales  by  the  eight  large  refiners  to 
the  other  refiners  every  year  is  large. 
These  net  sales  are  in  turn  resold  by  the 
smaller  refiners  to  their  branded  mar- 
keters as  well  as  to  unbranded  independ- 
ent retailers. 

Section  4(c)  (1)  (A)  of  this  bill  requires 
that  the  structure  of  the  program  result 
in  allocation  of  a  quantity  proportional 
to  1972  volumes  to  each  class  of  mar- 
keter. It  seems  to  me  that  this  cannot  be 
aujcomplished  unless  interreflnery  sales 
are  covered  by  the  authority  grsuited  in 
tills  bill.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
this  bill,  therefore,  mandates  allocations 
which  will  Include  interreflnery  trans- 
actions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
On  page  17  of  the  report,  at  the  top  we 
so  state: 

First,  it  Is  the  committee's  Intent  that  this 
authority  speclflcally  extend  to  compel  Inter- 
reflnery transfers  and  exchanges. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  assurance.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  bill,  and  Indicate  I  cer- 
tainly will  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  passage  of  H.R.  9681.  directing 
the  mandatory  allocation  of  petroleum 
products,  is  an  urgent  necessity  in  order 
to  assure  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 


oil  and  gasoline  prcxiucts  which  help 
warm  our  homes,  fuel  our  cars,  and 
generate  our  p>ower.  It  would  also  help 
insure  against  the  threat  of  black-oil 
blackmail  by  the  Arab  nations. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  price 
controls,  which  I  have  always  opposed 
and  continue  to  oppose.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  sharing — a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution — of  our  increasingly  scarce 
petroleum  resources.  For  months,  the 
administration  tried  to  avpe  with  the 
petroleum  shortage  with  an  inadequate 
voluntary  allocation  program.  Under 
this  program,  the  major  oil  companies 
managed  to  protect  their  profits  and  ex- 
pand their  sliare  of  the  market.  By  con- 
trast, independent  marketers  of  gasoline 
and  oil  were  left  in  a  precarious  and 
vulnerable  situation.  Independents  were 
forced  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
absorb  wholesale  price  increases  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  confronted 
by  a  reduced  supply  of  product.  Shrink- 
ing profit  margins  and  shrinking  sup- 
plies brought  many  independent  mar- 
keters to  the  brink  of  financial  disaster. 
Indeed,  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
across  the  Nation  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors. 

I  met  with  many  independent  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  dealers  from  my  home  dis- 
trict of  Baltimore  Covmty  concerning 
this  situation.  They  have  been  angered 
and  rightfully  so.  For  months,  under  the 
administration's  voluntary  allocation 
program,  they  have  been  denied  their  fair 
share  of  the  available  supply  of  pe- 
troleum as  well  as  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  dealers  come  to  see 
me,  as  other  Meml>ers  have.  I  believe  I 
know  the  difference  between  people  who 
are  genuinely  desperate  and  those  who 
are  crying  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  These 
gasoline  station  men  came  to  me  wearing 
their  work  clothes.  If  ever  I  have  seen 
desperate  people,  they  were.  Some  of 
them  told  me  that  on  a  $400,000  a  year 
gross  they  were  netting  $6,500,  includ- 
ing their  own  salaries  and  those  of 
their  wives. 

In  recent  days,  the  administrati(Mi  has 
finally  responded  to  the  outcry  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  across  the 
Nation  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  looked  into  this  situation.  Just 
this  morning,  the  administration  pub- 
lished guidelines  for  tlie  mandatory  al- 
location of  heating  oil  and  other  middle 
distillates.  And  yesterday  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  agreed  that  gasoline 
dealers  should  be  allowed  to  pass  along 
wholesale  price  increases  rather  than 
absorbing  these  costs  themselves. 

The  administration's  actions  are  too 
little  and  too  late.  Thousands  of  small 
businessmen  have  suffered  from  economic 
losses  and  uncertain  supply.  Millions  of 
consumers  have  been  needlessly  Incon- 
venienced because  their  gasoline  or  oil 
dealer  could  not  service  their  needs  or 
had  even  been  forced  out  of  business. 

The  administration's  annoxmrement  of 
mandatory  allocation  referred  only  to 
heating  oil,  diesel  fuel,  kercxsene,  pro- 
pane. Jet  fuel,  and  related  products.  The 
administration  excluded  gasoline  from  its 
allocation  program.  Since  the  production 


of  all  petroleum  products  is  interre- 
lated— because  increased  production  of 
gasoline  necessitates  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  heating  oil — the  administration 
plan  could  result  in  further  economic  dis- 
location rather  than  equitable  allocation. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  permit  gasoline  dealers  to  pass 
along  wholesale  price  increases  is  not  the 
same  as  the  dollar-for-dollar  pass- 
through  mandated  by  H.R.  9681.  Under 
the  administration  plan,  dealers  can  pass 
along  costs  only  when  these  increases 
have  accumulated  to  a  full  1-cent-per- 
gallon  increase.  If  the  major  suppliers 
increase  wholesale  prices  by  a  fraction 
of  a  cent,  retailers  must  absorb  these  in- 
creases until  the  prices  go  up  even  more. 

H.R.  9681  provides  that  the  Nation's 
current  petroleum  crunch  will  be  shared 
equitably  and  that  no  one  will  be  cold 
this  winter  or  be  stranded  in  his  car  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  fuel.  It  also  irons  out 
the  market  inequities  inherent  in  the  ad- 
ministration's plan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  9681,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mabitn). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  B.R.  9681. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  only  inter- 
ested in  the  allocation  of  oil  but  also  in 
insuring  the  continued  production  of 
crude  oil  from  the  353,000  stripper  wells 
in  the  United  States  that  produced  more 
than  423  million  barrels  of  oil  in  1971 
and  that  tap  nearly  5  billion  barrels  of 
oil,  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  Na- 
tion's crude  oil  reserves. 

Stripper  wells  are  those  that  produce 
less  than  10  barrels  of  oil  daily.  They  are, 
in  the  main,  operated  by  small,  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  primarily  because 
such  wells  are  not  economically  profitable 
for  the  large  multinational  oil  companies. 
They  become  profitable  for  small  opera- 
tors only  when  the  price  of  crude  is 
such,  as  it  has  been  recently,  that  a  mar- 
gin remains  after  paying  for  the  pump, 
the  cost  of  propane  to  operate  the  pump, 
and  the  cost  of  hauling  the  oil  to  a  pur- 
chasing refinery. 

More  than  94  percent  of  the  42.000  oU 
and  gas  wells  in  Kansas  are  stripper 
wells.  The  national  average  production 
from  a  stripper  well  Is  3.59  barrels  per 
day  and  it  is  about  the  same  in  Kansas. 
But  of  the  39,552  stripper  wells  in  Kan- 
sas, several  thousand  produce  only  1 
barrel  or  even  less  per  day. 

In  1971,  the  latest  figures  available  to 
me,  stripper  wells  produced  something 
over  51  million  barrels  of  oil  In  Kansas 
alone;  an  important  factor  In  total  do- 
mestic production  in  these  times  of  oil 
shortages. 

In  the  5 -year  period  frwn  1967  through 
1972  some  9,100  wells  were  plugged  in 
Kansas  because  the  price  for  crude  oil 
did  not  pay  the  cost  of  pumping  the 
small  production  from  such  wells.  In 
1971   alone,  more   than   18,000  stripper 
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wells  were  permanently  plugged 
throughout  the  United  States,  costing 
the  Nation  not  only  millions  of  barrels 
of  domestic  oil  production  but  losing  for- 
ever the  reserves  of  oil  under  these  wells. 
Under  present  price  regulations,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  to  encourage 
independent  producers  to  seek  new 
sources  of  oil.  For  example,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  there  is  no  ceiling  on  new  oil. 
Prior  to  January  1,  1973,  regulations  es- 
tablished two  categories  of  oil — new  oil 
and  old  oil.  New  oil  has  been  defined  as 
any  increase  in  production  over  the  level 
of  oil  produced  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1972. 
Now — what  does  this  mean? 
If  a  stripper  well  produced  five  barrels 
of  oil  in  September,  1973,  and  In  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1972  produced  four 
barrels — then  the  producer  has  no  ceil- 
ing price  on  the  one  additional  barrel 
produced  and  as  a  bonus  one  barrel  of 
old  oil  can  be  considered  as  new  oil. 

Hence,  imder  regulations — the  three 
remaining  barrels  remain  under  ceiling 
plus  35  cents.  What  justice  is  there  under 
such  a  regulation? 

Furthermore — the  history  of  stripper 
well  production  shows  that  such  wells  do 
not  produce  more  oil  but  in  fact  produce 
less  oil  each  year  with  increased  costs. 

On  May  15.  1973,  the  price  of  oil  in 
Kansas  was  $3.85  a  barrel — in  October. 
1973.  the  price  was  $3.85  plus  35  cents  or 
$4.25  a  barrel.  Compare  this  with  the 
fact  that  Libyan  crude  oil  laid  down  at 
Big  Springs,  Texas,  is  bringing  $6  a  bar- 
rel. And  this  week  the  Arab  nations  are 
meeting  in  Kuwait  to  determine  what 
the  prices  of  crude  will  be  next  week. 

Let  us  take  the  handcuffs  off  our  small 
producers  and  encourage  them  to  seek 
new  sources  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
and  they  will  do  it  if  given  half  a  chance. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MARTIN   of   North   Carolina.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I.  too.  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9681. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program. 
The  necessity  for  Federal  supervision  has 
long  been  obvious. 

On  Febniarj-  5,  I  and  a  number  of  my 
Midwestern  colleagues  introduced  a  pro- 
posal calling  for  the  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  an  oil  allocation  system.  Be- 
tween late  February  and  May  12,  when 
the  voluntary  program  was  announced, 
many  of  us  continued  to  speak  out  for 
mandatory  allocation.  After  the  volun- 
tary program  was  initiated  I  again  urged 
that  a  compulsory  delivery  system  be 
initiated. 

The  fuel  situation  continued  to  worsen. 
Many  Members  of  this  body  and  large 
segments  of  the  Nation,  began  pushing 
harder  for  mandatory  controls.  The  cul- 
mination of  these  efforts  and  of  the  long 
consideration  by  the  administration  was 
the  announcement  of  the  administra- 
tion's mandatory  program  which  will  be 
fully  in  operation  on  November  1. 

On  September  20  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  McKiNNEY  and  Mr.  Heinz  and  a 


number  of  other  cosponsors,  I  introduced 
a  bin  which  would  have  amended  the 
economic  stabilization  act.  as  does  this 
bill,  to  compel  the  administration  to  im- 
plement the  program  which  they  had 
proposed.  They  have  done  so.  Their  pro- 
posal appears  to  be  a  practical  solution 
to  a  part  of  the  problem. 

As  I  see  it  now,  the  principal  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion's mandatory  program  is  that  the  bill 
includes  more  types  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

The  bill  may  have  served  its  purpose 
in  forcing  the  administration  to  develop 
a  mandatory  allocation  system.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  still  deserves  support.  I 
hope  it  Is  passed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  favor  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9681,  but  I  would  say  that  as  we  consider 
the  fuel  allocation  of  petroleum,  we  must 
also  recognize  the  vital  nonenergy  uses 
of  these  materials  as  raw  materials.  I 
would  add  momentum  to  the  point  which 
has  already  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey),  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Gettys)  as  further  justification  for  the 
good  work  done  by  the  committee  in  ex- 
tending the  oil  allocation  umbrella  to 
petrochemical  feedstocks. 

As  a  chemist,  of  course,  I  came  by  this 
interest  quite  naturally.  I  do,  however, 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  use  this  time  to  reveal  to  the  House 
the  mysteries  and  Intricacies  of  organic 
chemistry,  although  I  do  believe  the 
Members  would  find  it  quite  fascinating. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  made  a  very  good  point 
that  the  entire  coimtry  was  affected  by 
the  shortage  of  feedstocks  and  petro- 
chemicals. When  I  talk  about  the  need 
for  feedstocks  in  Texas,  that  is  just  the 
beginning  of  the  line,  because  when  we 
come  down  to  the  consideration  of  these 
products  from  these  plants,  these  prod- 
ucts go  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
They  go  into  the  districts  up  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  textiles,  for  plastics,  and  for 
other  manufacturing  industries,  and 
many  jobs  depend  upon  these  industries 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman  that, 
as  we  discussed  the  matter  earlier  In  the 
day  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casey)  luider  the  bill  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  allocate  fuels,  which 
guarantees  the  preservation  of  competi- 
tion in  the  petrochemical  industry,  and 
inasmuch  as  literally  thousands  of  petro- 
chemical-devised products  are  made 
from  petroleum,  such  as  plastics  and 
synthetic  rubbers,  et  cetera,  the  commit- 
tee believes  and  has  stated  both  in  the 


hearings  and  here  that  these  uses  are 
very  important  end  uses.  Therefore  we 
expect  the  President  to  equitably  dis- 
tribute short  supplies  among  priority 
users,  including  the  industry  which  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Seiberlhtc)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  L 
too,  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  up  this  particular  as- 
pect of  this  subject. 

A  good  many  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  all  plastics 
products  but  most  of  the  tires  they  roll 
on  are  made  of  synthetic  rubber  and  syn- 
thetic fiber,  both  of  which  are  made 
from  petrochemicals. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  preserve 
the  petrochemical  industry,  we  are  going 
to  be  out  of  transportation  even  if  we 
do  not  run  out  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  attenUon  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  hope  that  the  conmilttee  will  make 
the  bill  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Martin)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  saeld? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  for  raising  this 
question.  I  have  in  my  hands  a  telegram 
from  a  plant  in  my  district,  the  Marco 
Chemical  Division  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
at  Swanton.  Ohio. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Swanton.  Ohio. 
October  IS.  1793. 
Representative  Delbibt  Latta, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company  plant  In 
Swanton.  Ohio,  produces  50,000,(X)0  pounds 
of  polyester  resin  per  year  In  which  100  per- 
cent of  Its  major  raw  materials  are  based 
on  petro  chemicals  Including  styrene  and 
propylene.  We  understand  that  the  proposed 
mandatory  allocation  program  of  the  Office 
of  on  and  Oas  would  sharply  reduce  or  elim- 
inate supplies  of  our  raw  materials.  Jeop- 
ardizing the  operation  of  our  plant  where 
we  employ  50  people.  We  urge  you  to  Insure 
that  the  petro  chemical  Industry  receives  a 
high  priority  for  use  of  petroleum  based 
feedsto-k  Since  we  feel  Jobs  are  more  Im- 
portant than  indiscriminate  public  use  of 
gasoline. 

The  majority  of  our  2,8(X)  customers  are 
small  business  concerns,  totally  dependent 
upon,  polyster  resin  supply  to  produce  auto- 
motive parts,  boats,  construction  Items  such 
as  bathtubs  and  shower  stalls,  sewer  pipe 
and  a  broad  range  of  products.  CurtaUment 
of  supplies  would  have  a  falling  domino  ef- 
fect on  many  key  business  segments.  Thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  In  this  Industry 
would  be  forced  to  close  by  this  action. 
Mr.  Plotd  E.  Hajipkr, 

Plant  manager.  Marco  Chemical  Division, 

W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.,  Swanton.  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  legislation  ./hich  we  have  before  us 
will  adequately  take  care  of  this  situa- 
tion or  of  situations  similar  to  this. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
ODthat? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  examined  additions  to 
the  bill  that  were  added  to  it  by  the  com- 
mittee which  make  express  reference  to 
the  tillocation  for  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks. I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  administration's 
program  was  inadequate  in  this  respect. 

I  hope  that  this  provision  will  be  sus- 
tained during  the  5-minute  rule  and  the 
amendment  process  today  and  that  we 
will  be  able  further  to  strengthen  the 
measure  in  that  regard. 

I  want  to  make  one  additional  illustra- 
tion which  I  think  points  this  out  even 
more  dramatically. 

Propane  is  a  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  ethylene.  If  that  were 
the  only  process  we  were  concerned  with. 
It  involves  only  a  few  hundred  jobs.  But 
ethylene  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
polyethylene,  which  involves  thousands 
of  jobs.  Ethylene  also  is  a  vital  starting 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  ethylene 
glycol,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  anti-freeze  and  Is  also  ah  irreplace- 
able Ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
polyester  fiber.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
40,000  or  50,000  Jobs  in  that  latter  in- 
dustrj'.  And  the  pyramid  of  dependency 
expands  further  if  we  consider  the  150,- 

000  jobs  In  the  textile  Industry  which 
are  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of 
polyester  fiber.  So  this  extends  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  jobs  of  Americans  and 
their  families.  If  only  10  percent  of  those 
jobs  are  sacrificed  through  neglect  of 
this  end  use  problem,  we  would  have  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  economy. 
Equity  dictates  that  we  retain  and 
strengthen  this  language  In  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  allocation  of  petroleum 
products  for  necessary  petrochemical 
feedstocks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt),  a  member  of 
the  conmilttee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too,  am  concerned  about  the  question  of 
feed  stocks.  I  come  from  a  district  which 

1  suppose  has  more  refineries  and  more 
chemical  plants  than  any  other  district 
represented  In  this  House,  but  I  also 
come  from  a  district  in  which  a  great 
nimiber  of  persons  axe  concerned  about 
the  distribution  of  gasoline.  I  think  we 
9l\  have  more  gasoline  distributors  than 
any  other  industrial  group  that  is  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  regardless  of  what  the 
constituency  of  my  district  is,  I  feel  there 
is  a  great  need  for  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  fuel  and  gasoline  in  this  country. 

What  this  bill  does  In  section  4(c^ 
is  provide  for  a  pro  rata  sharing  amongst 
persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  and  a 
pro  rata  sharing  amongst  the  refiners  of 
crude  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fair    distribution    of    these    materials 


throughout  the  United  States. 

Wherever  we  come  from  we  ought  to 
be  for  that. 

When  the  time  comes,  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
has  an  amendment  which  he  will  offer 
which  I  do  not  think  hurts  the  bill  and 
which  I  will  supE>ort. 

However,  whether  that  amendment  is 
passed  or  is  not  passed,  I  shall  support 
the  bill,  because  I  think  the  bill  is  a  good 
bill  and  is  a  necessary  bill. 

Whatever  defects  our  system  has  de- 
veloped in  the  past  in  preventing  these 
materials  from  getting  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  crisis  exists  now. 
This  bill  addresses  that  crisis,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  report 
accompanjing  this  bill,  certain  admin- 
istration spokesmen  said  that  it  would 
require  500  lawyers  to  be  hired  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  bill,  whatever  their 
function  would  be.  Is  this  a  lawyers'  wel- 
fare bill,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  only  difference 
between  this  bill  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  would  be  without  this 
bill  Is  that  this  bill  does  set  certain 
standards  by  which  both  distributors  and 
refiners  would  receive  their  supplies.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  does  anything  but  cl£U"ify 
the  question  of  entitlement  rather  than 
confusing  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  weather  this  year,  this  coming 
winter,  is  like  it  was  last  year,  and  the 
year  before,  the  winter  population  in 
Florida  will  be  about  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  but  if  the 
weather  is  very  severe  then  the  popula- 
tion in  Florida  during  the  winter  months 
could  easily  be  many  times  what  it  was 
last  year,  or  the  year  before,  because  the 
constituents  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  going  to  come  to  my  State — and  we 
welcome  them,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
them — but  we  will  need  fuel  to  keep  them 
warm  while  they  are  there. 

As  I  announced  in  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday, I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  page  14  that  would  re- 
word the  Ismguage  in  the  bill  to  take  into 
consideration  population  or  industrial 
growth.  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
to  Hil.  0681 :  Page  14.  line  32.  strike  out 
"and"  and  Insert  the  following:  "or  (111)  to 
take  Into  consideration  population  or  Indus- 
trial growth,  and". 

In  discussing  this  proposed  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee.  I  am  advised 
that  language  already  In  the  bill  Is  in- 
tended to  do  just  that. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  establishing  the  legislative  history  in 


this  matter.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  or  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  would  be  \villing  to 
respond  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  an  amendment  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  my  intent? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  amendment  is 
not  necessary  because  we  have  made  it 
clear  and  exphcit  in  the  bill  that  we 
would  take  care  of  any  expansion  or 
growth  of  any  districts  or  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  such  expansion  or 
growth  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
the  allocation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  And  the  prob- 
lem that  I  have  just  mentioned  about  a 
State  like  Florida  or  Hawaii  would  be 
covered  by  that  language? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   YOUNG   of   Florida.   Would   the 
chairman    of    the    subcommittee,    the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 
MACDONALD)  agree  with  that  statement? 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the   gentleman   will  yield.  I  agree   100 
percent  that  it  is  covered  specifically  in 
the  language  the  gentleman  uses,  ex- 
panding economies. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentlemen  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  ranking 
minority  member  might  respond  to  that 
same  question  also  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  legislative  history.  As  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  necessity  for 
my  amendment,  or  does  the  language  of 
the  bill  cover  it? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  concur  with  the 
other  gentlemen  as  to  the  language, 
whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  because  it  is 
a  positive  step  toward  fulfilling  the  press- 
ing fuel  needs  which  confront  us  at  the 
present  time,  especially  on  Long  Island 
and  throughout  the  Northeast. 

Gov.  John  Love,  IXrector  of  the  White 
House  Energy  Policy  Office  recently 
stated  that,  realistically,  we  will  face  the 
need  for  some  system  of  fuel  allocation 
in  this  coimtry  for  the  next  5  years. 
In  light  of  this  observation,  H.R.  9681. 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
Is  an  equitable  solution,  given  the  clr- 
cimistances,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  this  is  a  truly  comprehensive  bill 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
It  covers  a  wide  range  of  petroleum 
products  including  crude  oil,  home  heat- 
ing oils,  gasoline,  propane,  and  some  lu- 
bricating oils.  In  additicm,  it  applies  to 
marketers,  distributors,  and  refiners;  and 
specifically  includes  the  independent  as 
well  as  the  nonindependent  segments  of 
the  industry. 

Second,  the  requirements  for  domesti- 
cally produced  fuels  to  be  distributed 
within  the  United  States  and  the  provi- 
sions allowing  the  retailer  to  pass  on 
price  increases  on  certain  products  to 
their  customers  help  to  Insure  an  equita- 
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ble  distribution  on  a  domestic-consump- 
tion-flrst  basis. 

Third,  the  enforcement  provisions  al- 
low for  the  same  procedures  and  penal- 
ties presently  being  used  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  This  fea- 
ture will  allow  this  act  to  be  integrated 
with  Energy  Policy  OflQce  planning. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  need  for 
an  allocation  program  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt.  The  crisis  is 
upon  us.  Voluntary  allocation  on  the  paxt 
of  the  petroleum  industry  has  proven  to 
be  inadequate.  This  legislation  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  does  present  a  comprehensive, 
domestically  oriented,  and  enforceable 
program  which  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance if  we  are  to  have  adequate  fuel 
supplies  to  meet  our  needs  for  the  next 
5  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

RUPPE). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  15 
of  the  committee  report  there  Is  a  par- 
ticular statement  of  interest  to  me.  and 
I  would  Uke  to  have  the  attention  of 
someone  on  the  committee  to  respond  to 
it. 

The  statement  is: 

In  the  Committee's  opinion  a  mandatory 
allocation  program  such  as  is  called  for  in 
this  bill  gives  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
short  term  for  meeting  our  energy  require- 
ments. .  .  . 

I  can  understand  how  a  bill  might 
share  the  pains  of  short  supply  and  I  can 
understand  how  a  conservation  program 
would  ease  the  petroleum  shortage,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  understand, 
frankly,  how  the  legislation  itself  is  going 
to  meet  our  energy  requirements,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  help  in  this  area 
if  I  might. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  where  Is  the  gentle- 
man reading  from  in  the  report? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  am  reading  from  page 
15. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  Is  a  large  page 

Mr.  RUPPE.  It  is  on  page  15,  just  be- 
fore section  3.  about  four  lines  up  from 
there. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  may  I  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  energy  to  see  to  it  that  our  limited 
supplies  are  allocated  in  the  places  where 
they  are  needed,  and  not  just  being 
squandered  in  some  other  areas.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  You  are  trying  to  fairly 
allocate  the  resources  we  have,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  do  have  a  shortage,  and  we 
will  face  an  almost  impossible  task  In 
trying  to  supply  all  of  the  users  this  year. 
But  there  is  no  way  of  meeting  all  of  our 
energy  requirements  in  the  short  term' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
point  out  to  the  House  that  this  bill,  well- 
intentioned  as  it  is,  does  not  get  to  the 
problem,  and  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, which  is  our  lack  of  a  supply  of 
energy.  All  this  bill  does  is  just  spread 
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the  butter.  It  does  not  attack  or  treat 
the  basic  problem,  namely,  how  do  we 
get  more  domestic  oil  produced?  How  do 
we  get  more  natural  gas  produced  for 
the  various  cities? 

And  it  seems  to  be  the  feeling  through- 
out the  House  today  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  pass  this  bill  and  everything  and 
everybody  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of. 
There  have  been  15  or  20  Members  to- 
day rising  and  asking,  "Now,  does  the 
bill  take  care  of  my  situation?"  And  the 
committee  says,  "Yes.  it  does." 

Well,  saying  so  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  pro- 
pane, and  the  petrochemical  industry. 

They  wanted  to  give  the  pjetrochemi- 
cal  industry  the  priority  over  and  above 
what  has  been  announced  now,  by  the 
administration  and  the  administration 
at  this  point  would  not  agree  to  it.  I 
doubt  they  are  going  to  do  it,  even  if 
we  pass  tills  bill,  that  Is.  give  them  a 
higher  priority.  Even  though  these  in- 
dustries need  the  supply,  if  we  do,  we 
take  propane  away  from  the  homes  and 
we  take  it  away  from  the  fsirms.  That 
is  also  true  of  gasoline.  We  help  a  little 
dealer  keep  from  going  out  of  business 
where  the  big  refineries  might  be  squeez- 
ing him  a  bit,  but  we  hurt  100  other  con- 
tract dealers,  gasoline  dealers,  who  have 
been  working  with  their  companies  for 
years  and  years  as  a  contract  dealer. 

This  bill  says  there  are  no  btadlng  con- 
tracts and,  therefore,  the  Government 
and  the  compcuiies  can  just  cancel  all 
of  these  requirements  and  do  whatever 
they  wish.  In  other  words,  we  are  going 
to  let  the  Government — the  fuel  alloca- 
tion control  committee — be  running  this 
entire  thing. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  despite  the  per- 
fimctory  allocation  efforts  of  the  present 
administration  an  "energy  crisis"  of 
frightening  magnitude  Is  glaring  at  us  as 
the  winter  months  approach. 

Throughout  our  Nation,  millions  of  our 
citizens  have  already  been  seriously  af- 
fected. EJmergency  services  In  municipali- 
ties in  all  areas  of  our  country  have  found 
themselves  with  startllngly  low  reserves 
of  the  fuel.  Our  farmers  have  been  wa- 
able  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  and 
thus,  have  at  times,  been  forced  to  resort 
to  "black  market"  procurement  of  the 
fuel  needed  to  operate  their  tractors  and 
harvesting  equipment.  Homeowners,  es- 
pecially In  the  northern  segments  of  our 
Nation,  have  been  frantlcaUy  searching 
for  alternative  methods  of  obtaining 
heating  oil,  since  their  historical  "sup- 
plier" can  no  longer  obtain  petroleum. 
In  many  areas,  even  the  supplier  him- 
self has  been  forced  out  of  business  due 
to  this  lack  of  product. 

The  school  systems  of  this  country  are 
presently  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
complete  disruption.  In  Illinois,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
after  an  extensive  energy  survey  has  ad- 
vised me  that  17  percent  of  the  State 
school  districts  are  without  guaranteed 
heating  fuel  supplies.  In  my  city  of  Chi- 
cago alone,  231  of  the  district's  581  school 
buildings  use  heating  oil.  At  present,  no 
bids  have  been  received.  If  these  schools 
do  not  obtain  fuel,  550,000  students  will 
be  deprived  of  their  education. 
To  illustrate  the  complex  problems  of 


an  area  of  our  society  affected  by  the  fuel 
shortage,  I  would  raise  the  conslderationa 
necessarily  made  by  our  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

If  an  admlnlstrataor  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  requisite  fuel  supply  he  must 
make  arrangements  for  additional  bus- 
ing of  his  students  to  other  school  dis- 
tricts. However,  the  gasoline  to  operate 
these  buses  often  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
Illinois,  presently,  24  percent  of  the  State 
districts  have  not  received  bids  for 
transportation  fuel.  Mr.  Chairman,  yet 
even  if  btising  could  be  effected,  fur- 
ther complications  arise  in  the  over- 
crowding of  classrooms,  redrafting  of 
teaching  contracts,  and  redistribution  of 
school  financial  aid.  All  these  repercus- 
sions stem  from  one  basic  fact — sufficient 
fuel  caimot  be  obtained. 

The  administration  while  grappling 
with  this  situation  for  many  months  has 
presented  the  American  people  with  a 
number  of  unacceptable  and  unproduc- 
tive alternatives.  The  voluntary  oil  allo- 
cation program  has  failed.  The  most  re- 
cent mandatory  controls  on  propane  and 
middle  distillate  fuel  have  still  not  con- 
fronted the  entire  problem,  as  gasoline 
is  peculiarly  absent  from  these  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  must  confront 
the  entire  problem,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  of  the  other  body  did  so  suc- 
cessfully on  June  5, 1973. 

We  must  guarantee  our  citizens  the 
fuel  they  so  desperately  need.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  HJR.  9681,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
not  as  a  panacea  but  rather  as  a  realistic 
approach  to  Insure  limited  fuel  supply. 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Con- 
sideration of  this  bUl  today  follows  6 
months  of  continuous  congressional  study 
of  the  allocation  concept  as  a  means  of 
preserving  competition  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  insuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  I  congratulate  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Macdonalo,  for  the  skill  and  care  he 
has  taken  to  guarantee  that  this  legisla- 
tion accomplishes  Its  intended  ends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  allocation  act 
is  vital  because  this  is  one  of  the  first 
times  Congress  has  acted  with  relative 
promptness  and  effectiveness  on  an  as- 
pect of  the  energy  crisis  facing  this  coun- 
try. Its  Impact  certainly  does  not  repre- 
sent a  final  answer  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  ending  the  energy  shortage, 
however.  The  fundamental  questions  of 
producing  sufficient  energy  for  this  coun- 
try in  the  future  without  sacrificing  en- 
vironmental values  and  legitimate  for- 
eign policy  commitments  have  yet  to  be 
adequately  confronted  by  Congress.  They 
must  be  so  confronted  in  the  near  future 
if  Congress  is  to  provide  the  leadership 
needed  in  this  area. 

In  a  specific  sense,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  two  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  the  bill  places  clear  priority  on 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  In- 
dependent competition  in  the  petroleum 
field.  The  bill  directs  that  msmdatory  al- 
locations specifically  serve  the  "preser- 
vation of  an  economically  sound  and 
competitive  petroleum  Industry;  includ- 
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Ing  the  priority  needs  to  restore  and 
foster  competition  in  the  producing,  re- 
fining, distribution,  marketing,  and  pet- 
rochemlcl  sectors  of  such  Industry  and 
to  preserve  the  competitive  viability  of 
Independent  refiners,  nonbranded  inde- 
pendent marketers,  and  branded  Inde- 
pendent marketers." 

The  bill  also  permits  a  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  passthrough  of  net  increases  in  the 
cost  of  refined  products  to  all  marketers 
or  distributors  at  the  retail  level.  It  also 
requires  the  President,  through  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  to  use  the  same  date  in 
the  computation  of  markup,  margin,  and 
posted  prices  for  all  marketers  or  dis- 
tributors of  refined  products.  Such  a  re- 
quirement, coupled  with  a  similar  provi- 
sion passed  last  Thursday  in  the  legis- 
lation providing  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  Federal  agencies,  safe- 
guards Independents  against  the  kind  of 
discriminatory  pricing  regulations  which 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  previ- 
ously imposed. 

These  two  features  of  the  allocation 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  concrete  means 
of  aiding  the  Independent  marketer.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  my  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  permanent  justice  for  the  in- 
dependent small  businessman  In  the 
petroleum  industry  can  come  only  by 
divestiture  legislation — the  divorce  of 
marketing  activity  from  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
the  effective  breakup  of  the  monopolistic 
petroleum  majors  now  dominating  the 
industry.  In  a  recently  completed  2-year 
study,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concluded  that  the  industry  was  Indeed 
beset  with  a  situation  of  monopoly  in 
which  the  major  oil  firms  cooperated 
rather  than  competed  with  each  other. 

Pending  this  kind  of  long-term  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  free  and  genuine 
economic  competition,  this  allocation  bill 
Is  critical  to  the  survival  of  independent 
marketers,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  9681.  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes and  requires  the  President  to 
allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleimi 
products  to  deal  with  present  and  future 
shortages. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  Nation 
uniquely  endowed  with  energy  resources. 
In  the  r>ast.  these  resources  had  been 
available  at  reasonable  prices.  Indeed, 
the  development  of  natural  resource 
policy  in  this  country  centered  on  the 
problem  of  surpluses,  not  of  shortages. 
Now,  however.  It  appears  the  era  of 
energy  shortages  appears  to  have  arrived. 
We  no  longer  can  satisfy  natural  energy 
demtinds  with  our  domestic  fuel  supplies 
and  must  Import  instead. 

While  some  will  debate  whether  the 
problems  we  are  now  experiencing  In  the 
supply  of  energy  resources  have  reached 
"crisis"  proportions,  it  is  obvious  we  have 
encountered  serious  shortages  of  essen- 
tial fuels.  Last  winter,  for  example, 
schools  were  closed  for  lack  of  fuel,  and 
other  public  buildings  cut  back  hours  or 
closed.  Farmers  experienced  difficulty  in 
getting  natural  gas  to  dry  their  crops  and 
operate  farm  machinery.  In  addition.  In- 
dependent fuel  oil  and  g£isollne  dealers 
faced  serious  shortages  of  supplies. 

In  April  1973,  the  Congress  enacted 


Public  Law  93-28  directed  to  these  prob- 
lems. Section  2  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1973  provides 
the  President  with  discretionary  au- 
thority to  allocate  the  distribution  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  to 
"meet  the  essential  needs  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  and  to  prevent  anti- 
competitive effects  resulting  from  short- 
ages of  such  products."  An  essential 
foundation  to  this  legislation  was  the 
principle  that  mandatory  allocation  of 
scarce  fuel  supplies  was  the  best  method 
to  deal  with  fuel  shortages  in  the  short 
run. 

Unfortxmately,  the  President  did  not 
agree  with  this  concept.  Instead,  he  chose 
not  to  use  this  power  and  relied  on  the 
voluntary  allocation  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  worked.  E>uring  Isist  spring 
and  summer,  shortages  of  gasoline  be- 
came critical.  Independent  fuel  market- 
ers began  to  shut  down  their  pumps  and 
some  went  out  of  business.  The  best  in- 
dication of  the  voluntary  fuel  allocation 
program's  failure  is  the  fact  that  over 
2,000  independent  marketers  of  gasoline 
were  forced  out  of  business  by  July  of 
this  year. 

Throughout  the  summer  months,  many 
Members  joined  me  in  urging  the  admin- 
istration to  use  the  power  granted  to  it 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
amendments  and  get  on  with  mandatory 
fuel  allocation.  Our  words  went  unheeded 
smd  shortages  developed  to  crisis  propor- 
tions. In  Illinois,  over  500  independent 
gasoline  stations  out  of  some  4,000  in  the 
State  closed  their  doors.  Chicago  suffered 
the  major  difficulty  because  30  per- 
cent of  the  city's  gsisoline  needs  are  sup- 
plied by  Independents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  earnings  of  the 
five  biggest  oil  companies  jumped  by  26 
percent  between  the  first  quarters  of  1972 
and  1973,  and  the  largest  company's 
earnings  jumped  by  an  amazing  43  per- 
cent. At  a  time  when  the  American  con- 
sumer could  not  get  sufficient  supplies 
of  gasoline  and  when  indepaidents  were 
being  put  out  of  business,  the  fact  that 
the  oil  company  earnings,  while  imder 
price  controls,  were  increasing  rapidly, 
highlights  the  need  for  action  now. 

The  fuel  supply  problems  of  last  sum- 
mer are  now  over,  but  It  appears  we  will 
experience  similar  problems  this  winter. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  points 
out  that  domestic  distillate  fuel  supplies 
will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  very 
high  level  of  Imports — up  to  650,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  Unfortunately,  the  Depart- 
ment predicts  the  maximum  supply  avail- 
able for  importation  is  550,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Should  the  winter  be  particularly  se- 
vere our  demand  could  rise  to  850,000 
barrels  a  day.  Thus,  we  could  experi- 
ence a  shortage  of  100,000  to  250.000 
barrels  a  day — see  House  Report  93-531, 
page  8.  These  statistics  translate  into 
cold  houses,  cold  offices,  cold  schools,  cold 
factories.  Last  spring  and  summer  I  felt 
the  voluntary  fuel  allocation  program 
was  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
fuel  supplies.  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now, 
that  mandatory  allocation  Is  the  only 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem.  Thus, 
I  was  proud  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
Implement  a  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram. This  legislation,  the  Independent 
OU  Marketers  Supply  Act  of  1973  (H.R. 


8089),  would  have  assured  that  tight 
supplies  and  rising  prices  would  not 
eliminate  independent  businessmen  by 
prohibiting  refiners  from  reducing  the 
share  of  available  supplies  to  Independ- 
ents. Since  th6  independents  have  suf- 
fered the  most  from  the  voluntary  allo- 
cation program,  this  legislation  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing HJR.  9681,  a  bill  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  legislation  my  colleagues  and 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  H.R.  9681 
represents  the  consensus  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. It  has  been  thoroughly  examined 
and  debated  in  committee.  It  is  a  fair  bill 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  enacted. 

Briefiy,  the  bill  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  President  to  adopt  within  10 
days  of  enactment,  and  to  implement 
within  15  days,  a  mandatory  allocation 
program  for  crude  oil,  distillate  and  re- 
sidual fuel  oils,  and  other  refined  prod- 
ucts. The  bill  does  not  outline  a  detailed 
mandatory  allocation  program ;  rather,  it 
outlines  congressional  objectives  which 
the  executive  branch  would  achieve.  In 
addition,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
bill  directs  allocations  to  be  made  to 
guarantee  to  independents  supplies  equal 
to  that  which  they  received  in  1972,  al- 
lowing for  equitable  adjustments  to  pro- 
vide for  new  market  entry  and  other 
changes.  Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  monitor 
the  program. 

Every  Indication  points  to  shortages  of 
fuel  oil  for  this  winter  and  gasoline  next 
summer.  The  only  solution  to  these 
problems  which  can  preserve  competi- 
tion in  the  industry  Is  a  mandatory  allo- 
cation program.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral things  I  think  we  should  try  to  avoid 
in  solving  this  problem.  First,  any  legis- 
lation we  enact  must  be  fiexible  because 
the  oil  Industry  is  large  and  complex, 
and  conditions  will  change.  Second, 
prices  must  be  equitable,  so  that  one  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry  Is  not  discrimi- 
nated against.  Third,  the  legislation 
should  be  inclusive— dealing  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  industry.  Finally,  we  must 
insure  that  the  program  Is  properly  mon- 
itored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  H.R.  9681  meets 
all  of  these  objectives.  It  Is  flexible  and 
It  Is  equitable.  In  addition.  It  is  inclusive 
and  provides  for  the  necessary  monitor- 
ing of  the  program. 

Last  winter  and  summer  we  saw  the 
Impact  that  fuel  shortages  can  have  on 
this  Nation,  We  saw  the  results  of  a  vol- 
untary fuel  allocation  program  and  none 
of  us  was  pleased  with  the  results. 

Although  the  administration  finally 
acted  on  October  2  to  institute  manda- 
tory controls  on  bottled  gas.  and  prom- 
ised similar  controls  on  heating  oil,  the 
mandatory  controls  do  not  extend  to 
gasoline,  an  area  where  the  greatest 
shortages  have  occurred  In  past  months. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  "too  little,  too  late" 
as  far  as  the  administration  Is  concerned, 
and  it  Is  up  to  the  Congreess  to  take  ac- 
tion fairly  and  squarely  as  far  as  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  fuel  Industry  are  concerned. 
The  time  for  action  is  now  and  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  take  that  action  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re- 
ceipt cartoon  In  a  national  news  maga- 
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zlne  showed  a  whimsical  portrayal  of  a 
long  line  of  cold  Americans  lined  up  in 
the  snow  in  front  of  a  "Heating  Oil  Al- 
lotment Center"  receiving  their  ration 
of  fuel  oU  in  tlncups.  I  say  whimsical 
because  such  lines  occasioned  by  short- 
ages are  foreign  to  the  experience  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  alive  today — they 
are  not  old  enough  to  remember  the 
breadlines  of  the  thirties,  and  have  lived 
in  an  age  of  affluence  such  that  shortages 
like  this  are  imimaginable. 

And  yet,  shortages  like  this  are  ex- 
actly what  we  face  as  a  Nation. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  finger 
pointing,  blame  placing,  weeping,  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth,  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  a  shortage  is  upon  lis. 
The  committee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  presented  what  I  feel  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  our  problem: 

A  projected  12-percent  growth  of  de- 
mand for  heating  fuel  over  the  next  2 
years; 

A  relatively  inelastic  ceiling  on  im- 
ports of  refined  products  which  may  al- 
ready have  been  reached ;  and 

A  ceiling  on  domestic  refining  capac- 
ity, which  we  have  already  been  or>erat- 
ing  against  for  most  of  this  year.  The 
Office  of  OU  and  Gas  projects  96.5  per- 
cent utilization  of  our  refinery  capacity 
this  year. 

In  addressing  this  third  point,  which 
Is  the  proximate  cause  of  our  immediate 
problem,  it  shoiild  be  noted  that  in  the 
last  5  years  there  has  been  built  in  this 
country  precisely  one  new  oil  refinery. 
There  has  been  no  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  until  last  April  not  one 
major  oil  company  had  announced  plans 
either  for  new  construction  or  for  expan- 
sion of  existing  facilities. 

From  some  points  of  view  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  oil  giants  may  be  ex- 
cusable in  Ught  of  circumstances  sur- 
rounding refinery  construction;  however, 
before  we  allow  these  companies  to  make 
a  whipping  boy  of  environmental  stand- 
ards, some  facts  bear  scrutiny: 

As  early  as  1966,  refinery  utilization 
figures  began  to  show  that  growth  of  new 
facilities  was  starting  to  lag  behind  the 
growth  of  demand  for  refined  products. 
In  the  8  years  from  1958  to  1965  refinery 
utilization  averaged  only  85.6  percent, 
while  utilization  for  the  8  years,  1966  to 
present,  has  averaged  90  percent.  This  Is 
about  as  clear  an  indication  of  an  im- 
pending crunch  as  one  could  wish  for; 
yet  in  that  time  period,  no  effort  was 
made  to  forestall  the  shortage  we  face 
today. 

The  other  salient  point  here  can  be 
found  on  page  7  of  the  committee's  re- 
port, which  cites  one  reason  for  zero 
growth  of  refinery  capacity  as  "tax  In- 
centives and  disincentives  together  with 
world  market  conditions  made  it  more 
profitable  to  Invest  abroad  rather  than 
in  the  United  States."  Here  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  In  bold  print  that  the  oil 
companies  long  ago  consciously  aban- 
doned American  consiimers  to  our  cur- 
rent plight,  not  because  it  wsis  unprof- 
itable to  invest  in  the  United  States,  but 
because  it  was  more  profitable  to  invest 
elsewhere.  It  seems  that  for  these  oil 
giants  the  American  flag  has  two  uses: 
they  can  wrap  themselves  In  it  when 
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seeking  to  defend  the  depletion  allow- 
ance or  to  deregiilate  gas  prices,  or  they 
can  make  it  into  a  shroud  for  the  con- 
sumers when  It  appears  that  their  profits 
may  be  affected. 

I  submit  that  these  facts  make  it  clear 
that  big  oil  interests  have  forfeited  their 
standing  to  complain  about  any  action 
we  take  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  people  are  long  overdue  for 
reasonable  management.  Let  us  enact 
this  legislation  today  or  we  may  go  back 
to  our  districts  to  find  our  constituents 
red  with  anger,  white  with  frustration, 
and  blue  with  the  cold. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  support  H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  By 
taking  the  lead  on  this  important  pubUc 
policy  question,  the  Congress  is  once 
again  demonstrating  its  willingness  to 
act  when  the  Administration  Is  not  on 
such  matters  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  es- 
tablish a  rationing  system  for  petroleum 
products.  Until  this  Nation  establishes  a 
coherent  energy  policy,  however,  we  have 
Uttle  choice.  The  bill  is  a  short-term 
emergency  measure  that  is  designed  to 
assure  that  available  supphes  are  shared 
equitably  among  all  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

We  as  a  nation  are  vast  consumers 
of  energy.  With  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  manage  to  con- 
sume 33  percent  of  the  world's  energy 
production.  And  in  the  past  two  decades, 
our  energy  demand  has  virtually  ex- 
ploded. Total  energy  consumption  more 
than  doubled  from  37  trillion  Btu's  in 
1950  to  76  trilUon  Btu's  in  1972.  Our  de- 
mand for  energy  is  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  about  4  percent  and  by  1990 
our  energy  needs  will  be  double  those  of 
1970.  Within  this  spectrum  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  is  rising  at  even  a  more 
startling  rate  of  7  percent  annually.  The 
fundamental  problem  we  face  today  as  a 
nation  is  that  our  supplies  have  not  in- 
creased with  our  demand. 

This  winter  may  not  be  like  other 
winters.  We  all  know  it  wUl  be  cold  out- 
side; what  we  fear  is  the  cold  inside 
The  scarcity  of  petroleum  products  may 
leave  some  American  homes  literally  "out 
in  the  cold."  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  will  provide  the  mechanism  to  equi- 
tably allocate  fuel  resources  for  consumer 
satisfaction. 

The  allocation  is  designed  to  stabilize 
the  market  thus  avoiding  the  shutdown 
of  the  Independent  dealers  experienced 
this  summer.  Under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1973  the  President  had 
the  power  to  prevent  these  shutdowns 
through  the  mandatory  aUocatlon  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  imposing  a  mandatory 
allocation,  the  President  decided  to  rely 
on  voluntary  programs  to  encourage  the 
big  oU  companies  to  share  oil  with  their 
chief  competitors.  Asking  the  large  oil 
firms  to  voluntarily  share  fuel  with  com- 
petitive companies  was  not  a  practical 
Idea.  The  voluntary  program  began  on 
May  10.  1973.  Figures  released  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1973,  show  that  10.963  fuel- 
shortage  Incidents  have  been  reported  to 
the  Office  of  OU  and  Oas.  The  President's 
voluntary  controls  do  not  work.  Manda- 
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tory  allocation  is  required.  The  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Act  of  1973  creates  a 
system  that  would  guarantee  the  iiide- 
pendent  refiners  and  marketers  the 
same  share  of  petroleum  enjoyed  in  1972 
with  a  provision  for  prorated  increases 
H.R.  9681  directs  the  President  to  de- 
vise and  institute  a  system  of  national 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oU,  resid- 
ual fuel  oU.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  bUl  would  permit  the  President 
fiexiblllty  to  avoid  any  unforeseen  ad- 
verse effects  by  requiring  him  to  accom- 
plish the  fuel  allocation  objectives  as 
mandated  by  Congress  "to  the  extent 
practicable." 

We  are  now  experiencing  and  can  ex- 
pect to  experience  in  the  next  18  months 
significant  shortages  in  crude  oU,  residual 
fuel  oU,  and  refined  petroleum  products. 
The  failure  of  the  voluntary  aUocation  is 
evident  with  over  2,000  independent 
dealers  being  forced  out  of  business.  For 
these  reasons  legislated  aUocation  is  nec- 
essary for  equitable  pricing  and  consumer 
supply.  I  call  upon  my  coUeagues  to  join 
me  In  my  vote  for  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  with  the  minority  staff  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  the  problems 
with  this  legislation  that  an  industry  in 
the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  have  with  It 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  chair- 
man wiU  offer  an  amendment  he  feels 
will  alleviate  their  problem.  With  this 
assurance  I  wUl  not  offer  the  amendment 
I  intended  to  offer  to  assure  this  indus- 
try a  technicaUy  feasible  alternative  in 
the  event  the  type  of  fuel  they  normally 
used  is  curtailed. 

In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  is  an  industry  that  is  one  of  the 
world's  leading  manufacturers  of 
packaging  products.  Its  products  include 
glass  containers,  semirigid  plastic  con- 
tainers, closures,  corrugated  shipping 
containers,  and  specialized  glass  prod- 
ucts— such  as  scientific  and  laboratory 
glassware.  This  industry  which  shaU  re- 
main nameless  has  106  manufacturing 
facilities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  has  more  than  66,000  employees. 

Some  manufacturing  operations  re- 
quire the  use  of  gaseous  fuels,  that  is, 
natural  gas  or  propane.  Other  manufac- 
turing operations  require  the  use  of  a 
gaseous  fuel  or  fuel  oU.  Special  recogni- 
tion should  be  made  of  these  manufac- 
turing operations  in  allocating  refined 
petroleum  products.  An  objective  of  any 
legislation  allocating  fuels  should  be  to 
provide  manufacturers  with  technicaUy 
feasible  alternate  fuels  when  the  type  of 
fuel  they  normally  used  is  curtaUed. 

H.R.  9681  must  require  consideration 
of  alternate  fuels.  To  do  less  may  lead  to 
high  unemployment  and  economic  chaos 
for  the  industry.  The  industry  is  right- 
fully concerned  about  the  propane  al- 
location program  announced  October  2, 
1973,  by  the  White  House  and  the  ex- 
pected fuel  oil  allocation  program.  The 
propane  program  falls  to  consider  ade- 
quately that  In  some  Industrial  opera- 
tions propane  Is  the  only  technicaUy  fea- 
sible alternate  to  natural  gas,  and  this 
industry  Is  working  with  people  in  the 
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administration  in  an  effort  to  correct 
this  oversight.  In  short,  the  problem  is 
simply  that  the  propane  aUocation  for- 
mula falls  to  consider  the  shortage  of 
natural  gas.  Any  aUocation  program  for 
a  specific  fuel  must  consider  and  be  re- 
lated to  other  fuels  and  that  a  piecemeal 
approach  wiU  not  work. 

H.R.  9681  should  express  such  a  policy 
which  would  require  the  President  to 
consider  the  nonavaUablity  of  techni- 
cally feasible  alternate  fuels  when  he 
acts  to  allocate  propane  and  fuel  oU  pur- 
suant to  H.R.  9681.  Accordingly,  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude such  a  poUcy  in  the  law. 

However  with  the  assurance  of  the 
chairman  there  is  no  necessity  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

One  other  area  of  concern  with  the 
company  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  plant 
protection. 

The  poUcy  objectives  of  H.R.  9681  as 
stated  in  section  4  speak  of  protection 
of  health  and  safety  and  avoidance  of 
economic  distortion  in  very  broad  terms. 
We  believe  that  there  is  at  least  one 
critical  area  where  these  poUcies  need 
to  be  much  more  expUcit.  Certain  indus- 
trial operations  are  continuous  24  hours 
per  day,  7  days  per  week.  Such  opera- 
tions cannot  be  closed  down  on  short 
notice  without  danger  to  human  life  and 
property.  We  believe  that  H.R.  9681  must 
give  a  high  priority  to  plant  protection. 

However,  the  staff  again  has  indicated 
to  me  that  in  their  judgment  this  does 
not  pose  a  problem  and  the  language  of 
the  bill  with  the  legislative  history  is 
explicit  enough  to  take  care  of  their 
problem.  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  helping  me  clear  up  these  very  seri- 
ous problems  that  affect  an  industry  in 
my  district  that  contributes  so  much  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  that  district. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman  to  my  mind, 
H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  is  a  dangerous  piece 
of  legislation  with  far-reaching  implica- 
tions. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

First,  the  bill  requires  the  President 
to  promulgate  allocation  regiUations  for 
crude  oU  juid  petroleum  products  within 
10  days  of  enactment,  to  become  effec- 
tive within  the  following  15  days. 

WhUe  specific  priorities  are  left  to  the 
President,  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
9681  states  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  regiUatlons  must  provide 
for:  Protection  of  public  health,  safety 
welfare,  and  the  national  defense;  main- 
tenance of  all  public  services;  mainte- 
nance of  agricultural  operations ;  preser- 
vation of  an  economically  sound  and 
competitive  petroleum  Industry;  equit- 
able distribution  and  equitable  prices 
throughout  the  United  States;  economic 
efficiency;  and  minimization  of  economic 
distortion. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
regulations  must,  according  to  H.R.  9681, 
provide  that  each  branded  and  non- 
branded  Independent  marketer  receives 
product  and  each  Independent  refiner 
receives  crude  oU  In  the  same  amount  as 
they  did  in  1972. 
The  President  must  allow  a  doUar-for- 


doUar  passthrough  in  costs  for  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oU. 

The  new  program  wlU  preempt  any 
State  allocation  programs. 

Criminal  and /or  clvU  penalties  wiU  be 
levied  for  violations  of  the  President's 
regulations. 

The  biU  allows  companies  to  confer 
together  on  matters  deaUng  with  allo- 
cations with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Justice  Department,  notwith- 
standing antitrust  laws.  Compliance  with 
regulations  shaU  be  avaUable  as  a  de- 
fense against  antitrust  actions  or  breach 
of  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  provisions  do 
not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  biU  and 
some  have  been  altered  according  to  the 
wiU  of  the  House.  BasicaUy,  however,  the 
thrust  of  H.R.  9681  remains  the  same. 

My  argument  against  the  bUl  remains 
the  same,  as  weU :  it  is  simply  not  needed 
at  this  time.  The  President  already  has 
authority  to  implement  a  mandatory  al- 
location program,  and  in  fact  has  done 
so  for  propane  and  heating  oils. 

Further,  legislative  action  could  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  this  bUl.  and 
might  result  In  a  never-ending  series  of 
controls  and  regulations  over  the  petro- 
leimi  Industry — witness  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  and  the  economic  stabUiza- 
tion  program. 

I  am  against  this  legislation  and  feel 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  wUl  be  making  a  mistake  in  ap- 
proving this  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AU  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  wUl  now 
read  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973". 

rUfOINOS   AND   PU»POSI 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(1)  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  caused  by 
Inadequate  domestic  production,  environ- 
mental constraints,  and  the  unavailability  of 
Imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demand, 
now  exist  or  are  Imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships, Including  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  fac- 
tories and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment  of 
vital  public  services.  Including  the  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 
and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations  jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and 
constitute  a  national  energy  crisis  which  is 
a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  can  be  averted  or  minimized 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  through 
prompt  action  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  direct 
him  to  exercise  specific  temporary  authority 
to  deal  with  shortages  of  crude  oU.  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  or 
dislocations  in  their  national  distribution 
system.   The   authority   granted    under  this 


Act  ShaU   be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing    the    adverse    impacts    of    such 
shortages  or   dislocations   on   the   American 
people  and  the  domestic  economy. 
DEriNmoNS 
Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "branded  independent  mar- 
keter" means  a  person  who  is  engaged  In  the 
marketing  or  distributing  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  pursuant  to — 

(A)  an  agreement  or  contract  with  a  re- 
finer (or  a  person  who  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with  such  re- 
finer, to  use  a  triwlemark,  trade  name,  serv- 
ice mark,  or  other  identifying  symbol  or 
name  owned  by  such  refiner  (or  any  such 
person),  or 

(B)  an  agreement  or  contract  under 
which  any  such  person  engaged  in  the  mar- 
keting or  distributing  of  refined  petroleum 
products  is  granted  authority  to  occupy 
premises  owned,  leased,  or  in  any  way  con- 
trolled by  a  refiner  (or  person  who  controls, 
is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common  control 
with  such  refiner) , 

but  who  is  not  affiliated  with,  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  with  any  refiner 
(other  than  by  means  of  a  supply  contract, 
or  an  agreement  or  contract  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)),  and  who  does  not 
control  such  refiner. 

(2)  The  term  "nonbranded  independent 
marketer"  means  a  person  who  Is  engaged 
In  the  marketing  or  distributing  of  refined 
petroleum  products,  but  who  Is  not  a  refiner 
or  a  person  (A)  who  controls,  Is  controlled 
by,  is  under  common  control  with,  or  is  af- 
filiated with  a  refiner  (other  than  by  means 
of  a  supply  contract),  or  (B)  who  Is  not  a 
branded  Independent  marketer. 

(3)  The  term  "Independent  refiner"  means 
a  refiner  who  (A)  obtained,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  calendar  quarter  which 
ended  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  more  than  70  per  cen- 
tum of  his  crude  oU  refinery  input  from 
producers  who  do  not  control,  and  are  not 
controlled  by  or  under  common  control  with, 
such  refiner,  and  (B)  marketed  or  dUtrlbuted 
in  such  quarter  and  continues  to  market  or 
distribute  (i)  a  substantial  volume  of  gaso- 
line refined  by  him  through  nonbranded  In- 
dependent marketers,  and  (11)  a  substantial 
volume  of  other  refined  petroleum  products 
refined  by  him  direcUy  to  the  ultimate  user. 

(4)  The  term  "refined  petroleum  product" 
means  gasoline,  kerosene.  distUlates  (includ- 
ing Number  2  fuel  oU ) ,  LPO,  refined  lubri- 
cating oils,  or  diesel  fuel. 

(6)  The  term  "LPO"  means  propane  and 
butane,  but  not  ethane. 

MANDATOST    ALLOCATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent ShaU  promulgate  a  regulation  providing 
for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  each  refined  petroleum 
product,  in  amounts  and  at  prices  specified  In 
(or  determined  in  a  manner  prescribed  by) 
such  regulation.  Such  regulation  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  Its 
promulgation. 

(b)(1)  The  regulation  under  subsection 
(a),  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  provide  for — 

(A)  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and   welfare,   and   the   national   defense: 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  aervlcee 
(Including  faculties  and  services  provided 
by  municipally,  cooperatively,  or  Investor 
owned  utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  authority) : 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, Including  farming,  ranching,  dairy, 
and  fishing  activities,  and  services  dlrectiv 
related  thereto; 

(D)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  industry;  includ- 
ing the  priority  needs  to  restore  and  foster 
competition  In  the  producing,  refining,  dls- 
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trlbutlon,  marketing,  and  petrocbenilcal  sec- 
tors of  such  industry,  and  to  preserve  the 
competitive  viability  of  Independent  reflnen, 
nonbranded  Independent  marketers,  and 
branded  Independent  marketers; 

(E)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oU, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  reflned  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions 
and  areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  including  inde- 
pendent refiners,  nonbranded  independent 
marketers,  branded  Independent  marketers, 
and  among  all  classes  of  uaers: 

(F)  economic  efficiency:  and 

(G)  minimization  of  economic  distortion, 
inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 

(2)  In  specifying  prices  (or  prescribing  the 
manner  for  determining  them) ,  such  regula- 
tion shall  provide  for — 

(A)  a  doUar-f or -dollar  passthrough  of  net 
IncresLses  In  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  refined 
lubricating  oils  to  all  marketers  or  distribu- 
tors of  gasoline  at  the  retail  level;  and 
I  (B)  the  use  of  the  same  date  In  the  com- 
putation of  markup,  margin,  and  posted 
price  for  all  marketers  or  distributors  of 
gasoline  or  reflned  lubricating  oUs  at  all 
levels    of    marketing    and    distribution. 

(c)  (I)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (d),  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram established  under  the  reg\Llatlon  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  so  structured  as  to 
result  In  the  allocation  during  each  period 
during  which  the  regulation  applies  of  each 
reflned  petroleum  product  to  each  branded 
and  each  nonbranded  independent  marketer, 
and  of  crude  oil  to  each  Independent  refiner. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  sold  or 
otherwise  supplied  to  such  marketer  or  re- 
finer during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1972.  adjusted  to  provide — 

(A)  a  pro  rata  sharing  among  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  marketing  or  distributing  of  a 
reflned  petroleum  product  of  any  amount  of 
such  product  produced  in  excess  of  the 
amount  produced  in  calendar  year  1972.  or  a 
pro  rata  reduction  In  the  amount  allocated 
to  such  persons  If  lesser  amounts  are  pro- 
duced than  thoee  produced  In  calendar  year 
1972;   and 

(B)  a  pro  rata  sharing  among  reflners  of 
any  amount  of  crude  oil  produced  in  excess 
of  the  amount  produced  In  calendar  year 
1972,  or  a  pro  rata  reduction  In  the  amount 
allocated  to  such  reflners  If  lesser  amounts 
are  produced  than  those  produced  in  calen- 
dar year  1972. 

(2)  The  President  may.  by  order,  require 
such  adjustments  In  the  allocations  of  re- 
flned petroleum  products  and  crude  oil  estab- 
lished under  the  regulation  under  subsection 
(a)  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  reflned  petroleiun  pro- 
ducts (1)  to  take  Into  consideration  market 
entry  by  branded  Independent  marketers  and 
nonbranded  Independent  marketers  subse- 
quent to  calendar  year  1972,  or  (11)  to  take 
Into  consideration  subsequent  expansion  or 
reduction  of  marketing  or  distribution  fa- 
cilities of  such  marketers,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  crude  oil  (l)  to  take  Into 
consideration  market  entry  by  Independent 
reflners  subsequent  to  calendar  year  1972, 
or  (11)  to  take  Into  consideration  subsequent 
expanislon  or  reduction  of  reflnlng  facilities 
of  such  reflners. 

Any  adjustments  made  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  made  only  upon  a  flndlng  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  protection 
of  the  objectives  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  Is  attained. 

(d)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  that  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  all  reflned  petroleum  products  (other 
than  reflned  lubricating  oils)  which  are  pro- 
duced or  reflned  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  totally  allocated  for  use  by  ultimate 
xisers  within  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  subsection  (b) .  For  purposes  of 


this  subsection,  the  term  "United  States"  in- 
cludes the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  regulation  under  this  section  may 
provide  for  allocation  of,  or  specify  (or  pre- 
scribe a  manner  for  determining)  the  price 
of,  crude  oil  produced  In  a  calendar  month 
by  any  well,  the  average  dally  production  of 
which  did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  day  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  such  calendar 
month. 

(f)  The  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
effective  under  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  midnight  February  28,  1975, 
except  that  the  President  or  his  delegate  may 
amend  such  regulation  so  long  as  such  reg- 
ulation, as  amended,  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  The  authority  to  promulgate 
and  amend  the  regulation  and  to  Issue  any 
order  under  this  section,  and  to  enforce  un- 
der section  5  such  regulation  and  any  such 
order  expires  at  midnight  Febr\iary  28,  1976, 
but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any 
action  or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, not  flnally  determined  on  such  date, 
nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any 
act  committed  prior  to  midnight  February 
28, 1975. 

ADMINISTKATION    AND   rNPORCKMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Sections  205  through  213  (other 
than  212(b))  of  the  Economic  SUbUlzatlon 
Act  of  1970  (as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  apply  to  the  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  section  4(a)  or 
order  under  section  4(c)  (2)  and  to  any 
action  taken  by  the  President  (or  his  dele- 
gate) under  this  Act,  as  if  such  regulation 
had  been  promulgated,  such  order  had  been 
Issued,  or  such  Eu:tlon  had  been  taken  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  ex- 
cept that  the  expiration  of  authority  to  Issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  reg^ulatlons  under 
section  218  of  such  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
authority  to  amend  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tion or  to  Issue  and  enforce  any  order  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  delegate  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  to  him  un- 
der this  Act  to  such  officers,  departments, 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  be  deems 
appropriate. 

KfTBCT    ON    OTHKR    LAWS    AND    ACTIONS    TAKXN 
THiaETJNDZ3 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  actions  duly  taken  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  flrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation  promulgated 
under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  continue 
In  effect  until  modlfled  or  rescinded  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  regulation  under  section  4  and 
any  order  Issued  thereunder  shall  preempt 
any  provision  of  any  program  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any 
reflned  petroleum  product  established  by  any 
State  or  local  government  If  such  provision  is 
In  conflict  with  such  regulation  or  any  such 
order. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In 
this  subsection,  no  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person 
subject  to  this  Act  Immunity  from  clvU  or 
criminal  liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to 
actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"antitrust  laws"  Includes — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2 
1890  (15U.S.C.  letseq.); 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  16,  1914  (16  U3.C. 
12etseq.): 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
U.S.C.41  et  seq.): 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses °.  approved  August  27,  1894  (16  V3C 
8  and  9):  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  692 
(15  U.S.C.  13,  13a.  13b,  and  21a). 

(3)  The  regvUatlon  promulgated  under 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  date  of  its  promulgation 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Ck>mmlsslon,  who  shall,  at  least  seven 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  regu- 
lation, report  to  the  President  with  respect 
to  whether  such  regulation  would  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  anticompetitive  practices 
or  situations  Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  propose  any  alternative  which 
would  avoid  or  overcome  such  effects  while 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Whenever  It  i»  necessary.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulation  or  any  orders  under  section  4 
thereof,  for  owners,  directors,  officers,  agents, 
employees,  or  representatives  of  two  or  more 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  produc- 
ing, reflnlng,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  reflned  petroleum 
product  to  meet,  confer,  or  conununlcate  In 
such  a  fashion  and  to  such  ends  that  might 
otherwise  be  construed  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  such  persons  may 
do  so  only  upon  an  order  of  the  President 
(or  of  a  person  to  whom  the  President  has 
delegated  authority  under  section  6(b)  of 
this  Act) ;  which  order  shall  specify  and 
limit  the  subject  matter  and  objectives  of 
such  meeting,  conference,  or  communica- 
tion. Moreover,  such  meeting,  conference,  or 
communication  shall  take  place  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Depttftment  of  Justice,  and 
a  verbatim  transcript  of  such  meeting,  con- 
ference, or  communication  shall  be  taken 
and  deposited,  together  with  any  agreement 

•  resulting  therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
where  It  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

(6)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
or  for  breach  of  contract  In  any  Federal  or 
State  court  arising  out  of  delay  or  failure  to 
provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  reflned  pe- 
troleum product,  that  such  delay  or  failure 
was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with  the 
provision  of  this  Act  or  with  the  regulation 
or  any  order  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(6)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws 
arising  from  any  meeting,  conference,  or  com- 
munication or  agreement  resulting  there- 
from, held  or  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulation  or  any  order  under  section 
4  thereof,  that  such  meeting,  conference, 
communication,  or  agreement  was  carried  out 
or  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (4)   of  this  subsection. 

MONrrORING    BY    FEDEBAL   TRADE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  forty-flve-day  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the  regu- 
lation first  promulgated  under  section  4,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
program  established  under  such  regulation; 
and,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  respecting  the  effectiveness 
of  this  Act  and  actions  taken  pursuant 
thereto. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  au- 
thority, under  sections  6,  9.  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  gather  and 
compile  Information  and  to  require  furnish- 
ing of  Information,  shall  extend  to  any  Indi- 
vidual or  partnership,  and  to  any  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  Acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce (as  such  Acts  are  defined  In  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act). 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
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read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BT   MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Page 
16,  insert  after  line  7  the  following: 

(3)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d),  the  mandatory  allocation  program 
established  under  the  regulation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  provide  for  allocation  of 
LPO  in  a  manner  which  denies  LPO  to  any 
Industrial  user  If  no  substitute  for  tf  G  Is 
available  for  use  by  such  Industrial  user. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  direct  the  President 
to  take  steps  to  assure  that  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  act,  he  does  not  allocate 
LPG  in  a  manner  which  denies  an  in- 
dustrial user  access  to  a  fuel  for  which 
there  is  no  alternative  available.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  is  intended.  Propane  is  a 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  In  critically  short 
supply.  People  in  rural  areas  need  it  to 
heat  their  homes;  farmers  use  it  to  dry 
their  crops;  the  petrochemical  industry 
uses  it  as  a  feed  stock;  and  the  glass  in- 
dustry uses  it  as  the  only  acceptable  or 
feasible  substitute  for  natural  gas.  The 
President  is  going  to  have  to  And  an 
equitable  balance  among  these  priority 
uses.  The  amendment  which  I  offer  to 
this  bill  directs  the  President  in  this  sit- 
uation, to  the  extent  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  act, 
to  make  sure  that  in  allocating  propane 
to  fanners  and  others  he  does  not  force 
petrochemical  and  glass  plants  across 
the  country  to  close  their  doors.  In  ad- 
ministering this  program  the  President 
must  be  ever  watchful  to  discover  the 
unintended  and  undesired  consequences 
of  his  acts.  Clearly  it  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest  to  allocate  fuels  in  such  a  way  as 
to  result  in  large  scale  closings  of  indus- 
try, ^gnificant  unemployment  or  serious 
economic  stress  in  specific  areas  or  re- 
gions of  this  Nation.  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment will  serve  as  an  admonition  to  the 
President  to  avoid  that  result. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gCTitleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that 
bothers  me.  The  gas  that  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  Is  used  by  farmers.  It  is  also 
used  by  hula-hoop  manufacturers.  Is  it 
my  understanding  by  this  that  the  hula- 
hoop  manufacturer  will  have  the  same 
priority  in  obtaining  this  as  farmers? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  asked  him  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance.  If  it  meant  putting  out  of  work 
thousands  of  people,  or  something  like 
that.  I  would  say  he  would  have  to  strike 
a  balance  and  allow  them  something  to 
keep  that  plant  running,  if  possible.  We 
give  him  flexibility,  but  we  do  say  that 
we  do  not  want  these  petrochemical 
plants  closing  their  doors  because  they 
are  allocating  this  propane  gas  to  other 


groups.  It  1a  Important  that  we  keep 
them  running,  too. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wondering  if,  in  writing  this  law,  should 
It  be  that  specific  or  should  there  be  a 
definite  priority  established  by  classifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
possibly  do  that.  We  have  struggled  over 
that  and  we  run  into  thousands  of  ques- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  answered. 
We  would  have  to  write  the  bill  with 
thousands  of  pages  here  if  we  tried  to 
cover  each  industry.  We  have  to  leave 
some  flexibility  to  the  President.  In  this 
amendment  we  say  to  him,  the  Industrial 
users,  that  those  that  have  the  chemical 
plants  of  this  Nation  and  who  need  this, 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  and  get 
their  fair  share. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey). 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
spoke  to  me  about  earlier? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
said  that  he  thought  this  might  alleviate 
the  fears  I  might  have  with  respect  to 
the  petrochemical  plants. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  was  my  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Of  course,  my 
colleague  from  Texas  referred  to  hula- 
hoop  manufacturers;  but  all  we  need  to 
do  is  look  around  in  our  homes  and  we 
will  find  plastic  everywhere. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  They  will  find 
plastics  in  their  telephones,  in  their  table 
tops,  or  what  have  you.  We  are  talking 
about  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  them  as  pyramids. 

I  have  one  plant  in  my  district,  just 
one  plant  which  makes  5  percent  of  the 
total  benzene  production  which  goes  to 
a  plant  in  St.  Louis,  which  in  turn  makes 
a  prcxiuct — It  is  Monsanto  in  my  dis- 
trict— It  goes  to  another  plant  in  Texas 
and  then  the  two  products  wind  up  in 
Massachusetts  to  be  made  into  a  final 
product.  So  we  are  talking  about  the  pyr- 
amiding of  Jobs. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  introducing  this  amendment  that  will 
assure  these  jobs  not  only  for  my  people, 
but  as  I  say,  it  originates  in  Texas,  but 
it  affects  people  all  over  America. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  over  America, 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WiU  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  12  the  bill  provides 
for:  "equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  at  equitable  prices  among  all 
classes  of  users." 


That  would  take  into  consideration,  for 
example,  the  hcHne  consumers  of  fuel 
oil  for  heating  purposes  as  a  class. 

But  is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that 
will  require  the  distributors  of  heating 
oil.  for  example,  to  make  equitable  allo- 
caticsi  among  specific  users,  so  that  we 
do  not  have  a  specific  situation  where 
someone  builds  a  new  home  and  he  can- 
not get  fuel  oil,  because  no  producer  will 
supply  him? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman,  the  answer  Is  "No,"  because 
it  takes  into  consideration  public  health, 
welfare  and  safety,  and,  of  course,  the 
heating  of  private  homes  and  things  like 
that.  We  have  to  leave  some  discretion 
here,  as  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
If  we  start  to  name  them  all,  we  would 
have  a  book  that  we  couldn't  put  on  this 
table;  so  we  kept  away  from  that.  So  we 
had  to  provide  for  that  generally  and 
leave  some  discretion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  for  or  against  this  particular 
amendment.  I  am  conscious  that  we  can- 
not write  a  bill  that  takes  care  of  every- 
body; but  the  net  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  preclude  the  President  imder 
the  authority  granted  him  in  this  bill 
from  being  able  to  establish  priorities 
where,  indeed,  priorities  might  be  nec- 
essary. 

I  want  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  listen  to  this.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  President  cannot 
attach  a  priority  to  the  needs  of  heating 
homes  across  this  land  or  providing 
farmers  fuel  to  plow  their  lands,  if  they 
use  propane,  if  the  President  is  required 
to  do  what  he  is  asked  to  do  in  thU 
amendment. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  us,  if  we 
really  want  the  President  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  best,  to  scrap  this  bill  and  all  of 
us  sign  a  letter,  all  435  of  us  saying.  "Mr. 
President,  do  the  best  you  can  with  this 
tough  situation." 

I  am  a  little  more  than  surprised  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
challenge  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Pickle)  a  little  bit  earlier  for  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  what  he  said 
were  Texas  interests  and  then  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  here  that  is  intended 
to  take  care  of  the  glass  plants  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, because  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  have  his  words  read  back. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  Texas  once.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  it. 

Mr.  WA(3GONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  his  district,  and  the  gentleman  is 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  STA<3GERS.  That  is  right,  but  I 
did  not  say  Texas. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  did  not  say  Texas. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
guess  we  can  get  imanimous  consent  to 
have  the  reporter  read  the  words  back 
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If  he  wants  to  be  embarrassed  now,  or  be 
embarrassed  tomorrow  when  he  reads 
the  Record,  but  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  glass  plant  needs 
of  West  Virginia.  He  said  so  earlier  In 
Introducing  this  amendment  and  speak- 
ing to  It. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
one  glass  plant  in  my  district  asked  me 
Tabout  this  amendment  or  this  bill  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  just  said  it  met  the  needs  of  glass  man- 
ufacturers in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put 
this  amendment  in  becaiise  of  the  re- 
quest of  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  from 
Texas,  and  from  different  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  not  for  me. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  us  let  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Ohio  say  if  they  asked. 
Which  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
asked  for  that  special  consideration? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Emi  hap- 
py to  answer  that  question.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  discussed  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment  for  industrial  users  with  the 
chairman.  You  will  note  that  the  chair- 
man's amendment  is  applicable  to  "any 
industrial  user  if  no  substitute  for  LPG 
is  available."  It  does  not  apply  solely  to 
the  glass  industry.  Everyone  must  realize. 
I  am  sure,  it  is  an  important  industry  and 
especially  since  the  demand  for  glass  iass 
for  caiming  food  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease.   

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  just  comment  there:  I  have 
not  seen  much  food  in  glass  jars  lately. 
I  have  seen  an  awful  lot  of  alcohol  and 
some  other  things  in  glass  jars,  so  I  do 
not  know  what  the  interest  might  be. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  Chairman,  In  at- 
tempting to  chEistlse  me,  I  think  he  did 
honor  me  by  saying  I  was  sticking  up  for 
my  people.  The  odd  thing  seems  to  be 
that  the  producer  states  are  the  villains, 
because  we  are  a  producer  state. 

People  want  to  assume  that  we  are  ask- 
ing help  Just  for  Texas.  I  accept  that  in 
a  good-natiu'ed  way,  but  I  do  say  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  did  make 
the  remark,  referring  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  assume  that  when  he  said 
he.  the  Chairman  was  speaking  for 
"America."  I  would  presiune  that  Amer- 
ica meant  the  glass  industry  of  Ohio. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
might  be  better,  instead  of  considering  a 
glass  jar  factory,  we  get  propane  and  fuel 
to  the  fanners  who  grow  the  fruit  In  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MTIiFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  it  prevents  the  President 
from  establishing  priorities.  I  specifically 
asked  the  question,  using  Hula-Hoop 
manufacturers  as  an  example,  if  such  a 
manufacturer's  demand  would  be  treated 
equally  with  a  farmer's  demand.  His  an- 
swer and  the  wording  of  this  amendment 
both  gave  an  aflarmative  answer. 

Right  this  moment  farmers  are  short 
of  fertilizer.  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
farmers  have  already  experienced,  and 
are  continuing  to  experience,  shortages 
in  butane  and  propane. 

We  cannot  live  without  food.  I  think 
we  can  survive  without  hula-hoops  as 
well  as  many  other  nonessential  indus- 
trial products. 

My  point  is  simple:  If  we  do  not  have 
enough  fuel  for  essentials,  this  bill  should 
not  mandate  that  the  scarce  supplies  be 
shared  with  nonessential  industries. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  against  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  explain 
how  much  additional  fuel  this  bill  is  go- 
ing to  provide  the  American  people? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  get  one  thing  clear.  We  are  talking 
about  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  this 
country,  and  this  bill  does  not  provide 
one  barrel  of  anything  more  than  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  spreading  the 
shortages,  not  spreading  the  fuel. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  are  talking 
about  a  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time.  I  am  going  to  take 
some  time  in  a  minute  to  talk  about  some 
things  I  want  you  to  remember,  because 
this  bill  is  going  to  make  things  worse, 
not  better.  If  there  is  aay  wagering  man 
in  the  Chamber  who  wishes  to  make  a 
little  wager  on  the  side  that  it  does  not, 
he  can  meet  me  behind  the  rail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— demanded  by  Mr.  Staggers — there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  19. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICENDICKNT  OtTBtXD  BY   MS.  STAOGnUB 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Page 
13,  line  8,  strike  out  "gasoline  and  refined 
lubricating  olla"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
"refined  {>etrole\im  products". 

Page  13,  line  13,  strike  out  "gasoline  or  re- 
fined lubricating  oils"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "refined  petroleum  products". 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  amendment 


which  has  just  been  read  is  a  very  short 
one.  If  Members  have  the  bill  in  front  of 
them,  section  (AJ  under  (2)  on  page  13 
has  tljie  doUar-ior-dollar  passthrough  of 
net  increases  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
refined  lubricating  oiU  to  all  marketers 
or  distributors  of  gasoline  at  the  retail 
level. 

The  committee,  after  thinking  about 
It,  concluded  that  perhaps  this  did  not  go 
far  enough,  that  it  discriminated  against 
the  other  products,  and  we  expanded  the 
passthrough  to  include  refined  petroleum 
products. 

Mr.  8HUSTBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  how  each  Member  stands  on  the 
final  passage  of  this  bUl,  I  believe  no 
one  would  want  language  in  this  bill 
which  discriminates  against  some  seg- 
ments of  the  petroleum  industry. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  a  "passthrough  of  net  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  re- 
fined lubricating  oils." 

The  bUl  omits  such  a  passtlut>ugh  for 
crude  oil,  diesel  fuel,  kerosene.  No.  2  fuel 
oil,  propane  and  butane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  fair — it  is  not 
equitable  to  tell  the  businessman  selling 
gasoline  that  he  can  pass  through  his 
cost  increases,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
tell  the  same  businessman,  or  other  busi- 
nessmen, that  they  cannot  pass  through 
their  cost  increases  for  other  petroleum 
products. 

This  amendment  corrects  that  in- 
equity. The  wording  of  the  bill  is  changed 
on  page  13  line  8  to  "crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products"  which  by  the  defi- 
nition on  page  11,  line  13,  includes  the 
other  related  products. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  I  am  pleased  the  gentle- 
man read  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  I 
sent  out  this  morning,  in  which  I  advo- 
cated this  amendment  and  the  reasons 
for  It. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  subcom- 
mittee clialrman,  a  question.  On  page  12 
of  the  bill  it  provides  for  maintenance  of 
all  public  services.  I  notice  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  support,  provides  in  effect 
for  a  passthrough  dollar-for-doUar  only, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  price  gouging. 

Under  the  bill,  under  these  two  sec- 
tions, with  respect  to  preexisting  con- 
tracts for  entities  such  as  hospitals,  pub- 
lic transportation  units,  local  govern- 
ments— the  ones  grouped  as  (A),  (B), 
<C) — set  forth  In  the  report  on  pages  12 
and  13,  I  understand  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  report  and  of  the  committee  that  this 
regulatory  program  would  keep  in  effect 
the  presently  existing  contracts  to  the 
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greatest  degree  possible,  in  other  words 
that  those  contracts  would  not  auto- 
matically be  abrogated,  because  these 
people  are  in  a  position  of  producing  and 
providing  public  services,  and  they  are  to 
be  taken  care  of  first  in  this  program.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Another  thing  which  is 
provided  In  the  bill  Is  equitable  pricing, 
and  that  ties  to  the  amendment  on  pass- 
through. 

Am  I  correct  that  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  to  prevent  there  being 
excessive  or  unfair  prices  during  this  pe- 
riod of  time  when  we  are  having  to  al- 
locate these  things,  and  that  the  prices 
set  forth  in  these  preexisting  contracts 
for  these  public  services,  including  public 
transportation,  hospitals  and  other 
things  listed  in  the  committee  report,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  would  re- 
main valid? 

Mr.  \L\CDONALD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

It  Is  necessary  to  extend  the  cost  pass- 
through  privilege  to  heating  oil  and 
diesel  dealers  as  weU  as  gasoline  retsdl- 
ers,  as  this  amendment  provides.  Other- 
wise, we  will  wake  up  one  day  to  find  that 
our  independent  heating  oil  dealers  and 
truck  stop  operators  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  there  is  no  one  around  to 
take  their  place. 

In  New  England,  2,600  independent  re- 
tail heating  oil  dealers  deliver  82  percent 
of  the  fuel  oil  consumed.  These  independ- 
ent dealers  provide  heating  fuels  to  74 
percent  of  the  homes  in  New  England. 

Hopefully,  with  this  amendment,  we 
will  see  the  last  of  the  overly  stringent 
phase  IV  oil  regulations  that  have 
wreaked  havoc  on  petroleum  retailers 
and  their  customers  not  only  in  the 
Northeast,  but  also  in  the  other  areas  of 
this  Nation  that  have  relied  so  heavily  on 
the  services  provided  by  these  dealers. 

Even  in  the  face  of  today's  seemingly 
encouraging  news  that  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Is  proposing  new  pricing  rules 
for  oil  products  come  this  November  1, 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  resting 
assured  that  these  proposals  will  cor- 
rect the  situation  which  has  so  long  been 
fermenting. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  situa- 
tion with  heating  oil  in  New  England  and 
the  Northeast  is  now  so  disturbing  that 
it  almost  makes  me  wish  for  a  return  of 
the  bad  old  days  of  the  oil  Import  quota 
program.  Back  then,  we  only  had  to 
worry  about  getting  an  adequate  supply. 

But  the  phase  IW  price  regulations 
added  to  our  worries.  I  am  concerned 
about  getting  enough  fuel  oil  for  our  area 
this  winter.  But  I  am  also  worried  about 
keeping  our  independent  retail  dealers 
from  going  out  of  business  so  they  can 
supply  consumers  with  fuel  oil. 

Phajse  IV  has  spelled  disaster  for  msmy 
retail  marketers.  The  original  phase  IV 
regulations  discriminated  against  inde- 
pendent dealers  in  six  ways : 

First.  The  7  cents  a  gallon  markup  al- 


lowance in  many  cases  was  inadequate. 
Many  dealers  who  traditionally  operated 
on  higher  margins  were  caught  at  a  low 
point  by  the  regulations. 

Second.  The  passthrough  treatment  of 
produce  cost  increases  discriminated 
against  small  independent  retailers.  It 
infuriated  me  to  see  Exxon,  Mobil,  smd 
some  of  the  other  big  oil  barons  passing 
on  penny-a-gaUon  product  Increases  to 
local  retail  dealers  who  had  to  absorb 
this  added  cost.  And  this  came  just  after 
the  big  oil  companies  had  reported  record 
semiarmual  profits. 

Third.  The  refusal  to  give  the  small 
business  exemption  from  phase  IV  regu- 
lations to  small  oil  retailers  was  discrim- 
inatory. This  was  the  only  group  of  small 
businessmen  singled  out  for  such  treat- 
ment under  phase  IV.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  I  was  especially 
disturbed  by  this  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  plight  of  these  small  businessmen. 

Fourth.  The  prohibition  against  ad- 
justing prices  to  reflect  passthrough  cost 
increases  imtil  the  end  of  each  month 
was  another  discrimination  against  the 
retail  dealer. 

Fifth.  The  dating  for  nonproduct  cost 
Increases  and  profit  margins  was  another 
unfair  burden  on  the  heating  oil  dealer. 
Use  of  the  inventorj'  cost  as  of  August  1 
along  with  the  January  10  markup  for 
retailers,  while  the  "refiner-retailers" 
were  allowed  the  more  advantageous 
May  15  date,  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  independent. 

Sixth.  The  final  inequity  of  the  phase 
IV  regulations,  which  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  not  yet  acted  upon,  has  been 
the  imposition  of  the  "under-the-table" 
charges  by  the  major  oil  companies  on 
their  Independent  branded  outlets.  The 
majors  have  terminated  historical  dis- 
counts, added  new  finance  charges,  de- 
manded payment  on  delivery.  Imposed 
imprecedented  storage  charges,  and  de- 
manded unreasonable  minimum  pur- 
chases of  heating  oil  during  the  non- 
heating  season.  In  suldition,  many  deal- 
ers' contracts  are  being  terminated  with- 
out justification. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  these  problems.  Next 
Wednesday,  my  committee  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  price  regulations  for  the  oil 
industry,  and  we  have  invited  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  to  testify. 

Last  spring,  hundreds  of  oil  retailers 
were  here  to  press  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  clear  up  the  supply  prob- 
lem by  Labor  Day.  Have  we  tried  to  do 
our  part  in  the  Congress?  We  can  answer 
this  question  in  the  aflBrmatlve  by  pass- 
ing this  amendment,  along  with  this 
overdue  mandatory  allocation  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  snows  are  already 
falling  in  Montana.  Let  us  not  rest  com- 
placent until  that  time  in  the  very  near 
future  when  the  snow  falls  here.  We  must 
act  now,  lest  we  suffer  tremendously  this 
winter. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 


the  committee  a  question  about  this  sec- 
tion (2)  (A)  which  is  to  be  amended  by 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  ei- 
ther the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
or  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  page  13, 
"dollar-for-dollar  passthrough."  Does 
that  Imply  it  has  to  reach  a  full,  round 
dollar  before  there  can  be  a  passthrough 
or  are  we  talking  about  any  amoimt  of 
Increase? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  talking  about 
any  amount  of  Increase,  a  permy  or  a  mil 
or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  inquire  briefiy 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  I 
will  ask  the  follovring  question: 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  on  page  13 
It  would  purport  to  change  the  words, 
"gasoline  and  refined  lubricating  oils" 
to  "refined  petroleum  products,"  and  yet 
on  the  next  line  of  the  bill  we  see  the 
words,  "marketers  or  distributors  of 
gasoline." 

Would  it  be  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man to  also  amend  that  in  order  to  re- 
move the  words,  "of  gasoline."? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  that  is  included 
in  the  wording. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  read 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposed 
amendment  would  read,  it  would  pro- 
tect the  doUar-for-dollar  passthrough 
for  all  plant  petroleima  products,  but 
only  for  marketers  and  distributors  of 
gasoline. 

I  would  move  to  amend  the  proposed 
amendment  in  line  9,  on  page  13,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "of  gasoline." 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  talking  about  the  wording 
on  line  9? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  On  line  9,  page  13,  by 
striking  the  words,  "of  gasoline." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  MALLABT  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  STAG- 
GERS 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mallart  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  :  On  page 
13,  line  9,  strike  out  "of  gasoline." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, speaking  for  the  minority  side,  we 
will  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  basic  amendment.  If  that  will 
help. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Mallary)  has  control  of 
the  time. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  for 
yielding. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man to  (2)  (A)  speaks  to  the  dollar-for 
dollar  passthrough  at  the  retail  level. 

Now.  (2)  (B)  speaks  to  the  question  of 
other  levels.  Is  it  intended  that  this  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  passthrough  would  apply 
to  wholesalers  as  well? 

Mr.  MACEXDNALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct.  In  section  (A)  we 
talk  about  retailing,  and  in  section  (B) 
we  talk  about  and  use  the  same  base  for 
wholesaling. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

StrBSTlrU'l'B  AMENDMENT  OmRZD  BY  MB.  ZION 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  STAG- 
GERS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Zlon  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Staggers:  On  page  13,  line  8.  after  "in  the 
cost  of"  strike  out  "gasoline  and  refined 
lubricating  oUs"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"crude  oil  and  refined  products"  and  on  the 
same  page  at  line  13,  after  "distributors  of" 
strike  out  "gasoline  and  refined  lubricating 
oils"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "crude  oU  and 
refined  products". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  In  support  of  his  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately we  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  amendment  which 
I  circulated  in  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  this  morning  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  that  this  includes  "crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products."  whereas  the 
gentleman's  amendment  did  not  Include 
"crude  oil." 

The  problem  we  have  Is  that  there  Is 
no  celling  on  imported  oil.  for  example, 
and  In  order  to  pass  on  those  costs  to  the 
user,  we  would  have  to  have  crude  oil 
Included  as  well  as  derivatives  thereof. 

Another  problem  I  understand  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  planning  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  require  some  20  to  30  percent 
of  American  imports  come  in  American 
ship  bottoms,  and  If  that  is  true,  it  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  crude. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  Is  to  take  care  of  everybody. 
The  cost  of  crude  is  probably  the  most 
Important  factor,  and  It  was  not  Included 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 


I  hope  that  It  would  be  included  In 
mine. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Speaking  for  my- 
self. I  have  no  objection  to  it.  The  spirit 
Is  the  same. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  my 
language  was  put  in  there  to  make  siu^ 
that  the  President  would  do  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  We 
gave  him  the  flexibility  to  do  it. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary, but  I  have  no  great  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ZION.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
accepting  it,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Mallary)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggirs). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  It  would  be  Important.  I  believe, 
since  the  same  deficiency  exists  in  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  I  would  move  to  amend  the  sub- 
stitute in  the  manner  in  which  the 
amendment  just  acted  on  is  worded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  amendment  to 
the  substitute  would  be  in  order,  but  it 
has  to  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der If  the  Clerk  would  be  willing  to  use 
the  language  in  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  order  to  make  the  correc- 
tion. In  view  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  be  amended  as  we  have 
just  amended  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Zlon  amendment  as  proposed 
to  be  amended. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQtmiT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Has  the  committee 
adopted  the  amendment  as  substituted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  vote,  as 
the  Chair  indicated,  was  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  The 
next  vote  would  have  been  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  ZiON). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  this  a  pending  amendment 
to  the  same  amendment  or  a  substitute 
for  the  same  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute? That  is  what  the  language  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  re- 
quire that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
put  his  amendment  In  writing  because 
it  is  out  ol  order  in  the  way  It  has  pres- 
ently been  submitted.       ^^■-— ^ 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Zlon 
amendment  on  line  3.  where  it  reads  "In- 


sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  crude 
oil  and  refined  products"  should  be  nailed 
down  and  say  "refined  petroleum  pro- 
products."  I  so  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  of- 
ered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
pending  at  the  present  time,  the  Chair 
has  recognized  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  the  words 
"refined  petroleimi  products"  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mallaht  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zion  to 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers: 

On  page  13.  line  9,  strike  "of  gasoline". 

parliamentary    INQtTISY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  parliamentary  inquhr  is  this:  If  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Mallary) 
asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  accept- 
ance of  that  amendment,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman did,  could  it  be  £M:cepted  by 
unanimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  will 
state  his  unanimous  consent  request  the 
Chair  will  put  the  unanimous  ccwisent 
request. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Zion  > , 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  as 
amended,  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  . 

parliamentary    INQtnRY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  parliamentary  Inquiry  is  this:  Can 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  be  amended  by 
unanimous  consent  to  contain  the  words 
of   the  gentleman   frowi  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  MACDONALD)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  we  can  dispose  of  it  just  as  easily 
by  voting. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a* 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  must  say  that,  with  all  of  the  written 
and  unwritten  amendments  being  of- 
fered here,  I  wonder  if  we  can  have  the 
amendment  reread  by  the  Clerk  so  that 
we  can  know  what  we  are  voting  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion). 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zion  of  Indi- 
ana as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Staggers  : 

On  page  13.  line  8.  after  "In  the  cost  of" 
Btrlke  out  "gasoline  and  refined  lubricating 
oils"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "crude  oil 
and  refined  products"  and  on  the  same  page 
at  Une  13,  after  "distributors  of"  strike  out 
"gasoline  and  refined  lubricating  oils"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "crude  oU  and  refined 
products",  and  on  page  13,  line  9,  strike  "of 
gasoline". 

parliamentary    INQUIRY 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAC7DONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  I  thought 
we  had  adopted,  when  we  were  defining 
products,  that  we  inserted  the  words 
"petroleum  products"  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers'.  But  the 
amendment  was  just  read  without  "pe- 
troleum products"  in  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
have  a  further  substitute  to  the  Zlon 
substitute? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  have  one  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  the  status  of  it.  I 
wonder  if  the  Chair  could  let  me  know? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  no  amendment  pend- 
ing. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MACDONALD  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZION  AS  A 
StrBSTITtTTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacDonald  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Zion,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Staggers: 

To  Insert  the  word  "fjetroleum"  l)€fore  the 
word  "products"  In  the  Zlon  substitute 
wherever  the  term  "refined  products"  ap- 
pears therein. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQtHRY 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parli- 
amentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  TREEN.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  What  Is  going  to 
happen  to  residual  fuel  oil?  We  placed 
in  crude  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Residual  fuel  oil,  as  I  understand 
it,  wsis  not  Included  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  re- 
spond, residual  fuel  oil  Is  Included.  Petro- 
leum and  refined  petroleum  products, 
everything  from  crude  oils  comes  In. 


Mr.  T$IEEN.  If  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  true,  the  gentleman  believes  that 
residual  fuel  oil  is  necessarily  included 
in  the  term  "refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts," if  that  is  what  the  gentleman  says, 
then  I  think  that  line  19  on  page  8  might 
suggest  that  residual  fuel  oil  Is  different 
from  refined  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  ZION.  It  is  crude  oil  and  every 
derivative  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Inquiry  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  has  been 
answered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  ZiON). 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Macdonald)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers). 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Zion). 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  One  is  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  has  a  provision  which 
will  take  care  of  new  users,  be  they  in- 
dustrial users  or  be  they  home  users, 
since  we  do  have  the  allocations  based  on 
past  history. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  look  on  page  12,  because 
it  says  that  the  allocation  program  must 
to  the  extent  practicable  provide  for  the 
"maintenance  of  all  public  services  (in- 
cluding facilities  and  services  provided 
by  municipally,  cooperatively,  or  investor 
owned  utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local 
government  or  authority);"  and  then 
"farming,  ranching,  dairy,  and  fishing 
activities." 

And  so  forth.  It  does  not  say  whether 
new  or  old.  but  this  does  mean  new  or 
old  users  who  are  engaged  in  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  real 
concern  here  is  that  northwestern  Ohio, 
for  example,  had  a  tremendously  wet  Oc- 
tober and  November  last  year.  In  fact, 
many  farmers  could  not  harvest  their 
crops.  As  a  consequence,  they  did  not 
need  to  purchase  too  many  petroleum 
products  during  October  and  November. 
This  year  they  need  these  products  dur- 
ing these  months.  If  they  are  going  to 
base  the  history  on  last  yesu-,  these  farm- 
ers are  going  to  come  up  short  and  not 


have  the  required  petroleum  products  to 
harvest  and  dry  their  crops. 

My  concern  is,  are  there  provisions  in 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  President  has  com- 
plete flexibility.  While  the  base  period  is 
1972.  if  in  his  wisdom  or  In  his  experts' 
wisdom  they  feel  that  that  is  not  a  fair 
base  period,  they  can  move  the  base  pe- 
riod around.  In  the  case  of  the  gentle- 
man's farmers,  when  it  rained  and  they 
did  not  use  this  material,  they  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  use  the  base  period  of 
1972  when  it  did  rain.  They  could  go 
back  a  year  and  use  the  period  when 
there  was  no  rain,  and  the  gentleman's 
farmers  would  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion. Let  us  take  a  case  where  one  was 
not  using  heating  oil  a  year  ago.  He  is  a 
new  user  this  year.  Will  these  individuals 
qualify  for  oil.  or  will  the  President  have 
the  flexibility  in  this  bUl  to  permit  them 
to  qualify? 

Mr.  MACDONALDTTbe  President  has 
the  flexibility  in  this  bill  to  permit  them 
to  be  treated  equally,  and  if  he  feels 
that  the  new  user  should  be  cared  for.  he 
will  be  cared  for  on  the  same  basis,  no 
more  or  no  less  than  the  old  user. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  say  that  the  gentleman's  ex- 
ample by  which  agricultural  users  might 
for  a  number  of  reasons  have  an  in- 
creasing demand  this  year  or  a  different 
demand  from  last  year.  But  I  think  the 
bill  specifically  takes  care  of  agricultural 
users  in  item  (O  on  page  12.  That  pri- 
ority is  set  out  in  "maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural operations,  including  farming, 
ranching,  dairy,  and  fishing  activities, 
and  services  directly  related  thereto;". 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  agri- 
cultural problem  directly.  In  the  case  of 
additional  usage  because  of  other  move- 
ments in  the  market,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  has  that  authority  to  make 
adjustments,  and  if  he  does  not.  there  is 
in  aU  likelihood  going  to  be  an  appeal 
authority  given  by  the  President,  as  is 
the  case  even  now  in  the  price  structure 
mechanism. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
asked  these  questions  to  establish  legis- 
lative history  for  the  guidance  of  those 
individuals  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  program. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling>  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  was  trying  to  get 
a  little  more  specific  even  than  this  in  my 
question  earlier  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  12  It  provides 
that  there  shall  be  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  all  classes  of  users. 

My  question  is  what  about  distribu- 
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tion  equitably  within  a  class  of \ users? 
There  will  be  situations  where  Wople 
have  built  new  homes,  for  exampl*.  I 
know  in  my  district  some  of  them  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  supplier  of  heat- 
ing oil  to  commit  to  supply  their  homes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  an 
equitable  allocation  within  classes,  as 
well  as  between  classes. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  can  answer 
this  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wonder  if  the  Chairman  can  answer 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  provision  at 
the  bottom  of  page  12  provides  for 
eqmtable  allocation  within  members  of 
a  class  of  users. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  H  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  personally  that  the  answer 
again  is  yes. 

We  could  say  "and  within"  if  we 
wanted  to  or  anything  like  that;  but  I 
think  it  is  clear  enough  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  it  would  be 
clearer  if  we  said  "among  all  users  and 
classes  of  users." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  would  be  all  right 
with  me.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  I  think  it  is  clear  enough  the  way  it 
is.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  present  an 
amendment,  he  can. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  chairman 
will  state  that  it  is  his  interpretation  of 
this  language  that  it  also  requires  equit- 
able allocation  and  distribution  within 
each  class  of  users.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  write  it  in. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to,  he  can  do  that;  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  enough. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority 
will  the  gentleman  state  his  point  of  ref- 
erence in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  last  3  words  on  page  12  of 
classes  of  users. 

The  chairman  has  stated  it  is  his  in- 
terpretation that  the  effect  of  paragraph 
<e)  with  that  language  is  to  require 
equitable  allocation  within  classes  of 
users  and  not  jiist  to  a  class. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  that  is 
correct  among  all  classes,  but  I  assimie 
it  would  be  not  only  among  all  classes, 
but  within  a  class. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  said  is 
his  interpretation,  which  is  satisfactory 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  for  a  moment 
a  colloquy  between  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown),  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  in  some  recent  pronounce- 
ments by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
there  has  been  a  general  discussion  on 
the  middle-level  distillates  and  what  Is 
caDed  fuel  oil  primarily  for  heating  pur- 
poses, suid  so  forth. 

It  Is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  the  most 
efficient  transportation  system  in  this 
country,  the  Jet  airplane,  does  not  use 


sophisticated  fuel,  it  uses  kerosene, 
which  is  a  middle-level  distillate. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
state  it  is  their  intention  that  this  legis- 
lation wUl  be  intended  to  separate  the 
middle-level  distillates  that  are  used  for 
purposes  of  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  from  that  which  is  used  for 
straight  burning  or  heating  purposes? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  if  I  might  read  from  the  report. 

I  am  reading  from  part  of  the  report : 

The  Committee  considers  the  term  "kero- 
sene" to  also  encompass  Jet  fuel  and  the 
term  dlesel  fuel  to  also  refer  to  light  com- 
mercial heating  oils. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  May  I  ask  this  of 
the  chairman:  Do  you  feel  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  clearly  states  that 
they  are  to  be  separated  then  between 
that  which  is  used  for  transportation,  as 
opposed  to  the  part  that  is  used  for  heat- 
ing of  the  middle-level  distillates? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  means.  We  have  identified 
collective  goals  and  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
tribute equitably  among  the  listed  pri- 
ority uses. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  realize  that  not  everybody  has 
the  opportunity  to  be  present  during  gen- 
eral debate,  but  during  general  debate  I 
said  specifically  that  this  legislation'  di- 
rected the  President  to  include  in  the 
allocation  program  crude  oil.  residual  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  which 
are  defined  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 
distillates  including  No.  2  fuel  oil;  pro- 
pane, butane,  distillates  which  include 
benzene,  methadene.  kerosene — which,  of 
course  is  a  jet  fuel  and  is  covered  by  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  has  chosen  to  lump 
all  these  middle  level  distillates  together, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  chairman  for  clearly  stating 
that  they  should  be  separated. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR      PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
15.  line  18,  Insert  "(1)"  after  "(e)". 

Page  15.  Insert  after  line  23  the  following: 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  which  allocate  crude  oil  and 
sfjeclfy  (or  prescribe  a  manner  for  determin- 
ing) the  price  of  crude  oil.  shall  not  apply 
at  the  producer  level,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  apply  such 
provisions  at  the  producer  level  In  order  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  subsection  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  effort  to  hope  that  we 
might  reach  a  compromise  on  the  pro- 
ducer problem  In  this  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  accept  it,  and  similarly  on  the 
other  side. 

We  have  an  almost  Impossible  bill  to 


administer  if  we  keep  in  producers,  as 
such,  in  the  bill.  There  are  10  or  12  thou- 
sand producers  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  say  to  each  one  of  those  producers, 
"Every  barrel  of  oil  that  comes  out  of 
that  well-head  must  be  controlled  by 
the  government  and  directed  to  whom  It 
goes  and  to  whom  It  cannot  go,"  I  think 
the  Members  can  see,  as  the  administra- 
tion says,  this  would  be  a  veritable  night- 
mare. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  an 
accord  on  the  producer  problem  because 
many  want  to  be  sure  the  refineries  can 
get  the  products  they  need,  both  majors 
and  independents.  This  amendment  sim- 
ply says  that  producers  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  apply  such  provisions  at  the 
producer  level  In  order  to  attain  the  ob- 
jectives of  sections  b,  c,  and  d.       t 

Thus,  producers  would  not  be  covered, 
but  they  would  be  if,  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  bill,  the  President  felt 
there  was  no  other  way  to  do  it.  Produc- 
ers do  not  want  to  be  in  the  measure  and 
have  plainly  said  that  they  do  not  want 
this  in  the  bill,  but  they  would  accept 
this  approach.  While  I  would  like  to  take 
all  the  producers  and  crude  oil  out,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment because  it  would  clearly  say  that 
producers  would  not  be  covered  unless 
the  President  so  deemed  that  it  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  the  bill  is  mandatory  only  that 
it  mandates  the  President  to  set  up  a 
system  for  allocation.  If  the  gentleman 
feels  that  he  would  not  be  comfortable 
with  the  legislation  without  the  language 
in  here,  I  have  no  particular  objections 
to  it,  but  obviously  if  the  President,  in 
setting  up  this  method  of  allocation  that 
we  mandate,  feels  that  he  should  go  into 
the  crude  oil  operation  and  mandate  spe- 
cifically how  they  ought  to  be  distributed 
to  the  market,  then  I  assume  he  will  do 
so. 

I  assume  he  will  do  so  because  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  objec- 
tives of  subsections  B.  C.  and  D  of  this 
section.  That  is  what  we  are  faced  with. 

I  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  language, 
but  obviously  the  President,  Is  not  likely 
to  prescribe  methods  of  £illocation  unless 
he  feels  they  are  necessary. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  if  he  so  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  I  was  going  to  wait 
and  get  my  own  5  minutes  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
me  to  go  ahead  now? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  No.  If  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment  I  wi" 
continue. 

Mr.  CC)NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  the  gentleman  trying 
to  say  here  with  his  amendment  that 
this  bin  requires  mandatory  allocations 
In  regard  to  crude  oil  right  from  the  well- 


bead,  and  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  say 
he  would  give  this  discretionary  power 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
whenever  he  wants  to  go  for  mandatory 
allocation  of  crude  oil? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  If  he  wants  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  producer  level. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  will  speak  on  my  own. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
very  interesting.  I  thought  we  had  an 
amendment  everyone  could  probably 
agree  to,  but  I  do  not  believe  some  want 
to  agree  to  anything  except  that  which 
is  going  to  make  the  bill  impossible  to 
administer,  so  I  will  continue. 

There  is  the  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  oil  is  produced  and  put  in  a  pipe- 
line and  sent  straight  to  the  refinery. 
That  is  not  the  case.  Most  oil  is  brought 
out  of  the  ground  and  put  into  some 
kind  of  a  gathering  station,  or  a  pool.  It 
might  be  the  oil  of  the  major  or  of  the 
Independent.  It  would  probably  not  go 
straight  from  the  wellhead  to  the  re- 
finer, as  is  hoped,  and  as  I  think  has  been 
indicated  to  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECTKHARDT.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  in  no  way  prevent  a 
requirement  for  the  allocation  of  crude 
in  the  hands  of  a  distributing  pipeline 
company,  would  it? 

Mr.  PICKLE  No.  it  would  not. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Since  refineries,  in- 
cluding Independent  refineries,  receive 
nearly  all  of  their  crude  stock  through 
a  pipeline  network,  they  would  still  be 
protected  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, would  they  not? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  exactly  correct 
This  is  a  point  most  seem  to  miss. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  All  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  is  to  require  that 
the  allocation  apply  at  the  only  place  it 
can  practically  apply,  that  is  either  at 
the  refinery  or  at  the  gathering  pipe- 
line level  Instead  of  going  to  these  14.000 
Independents. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct. 

When  the  bill  was  first  Introduced  it 
did  not  include  producers.  Really,  this 
summer  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  take 
care  of  gasoline,  so  that  the  tourists 
could  move  about  America,  and  to  be 
able  to  get  the  farmers  enough  gasoline 
to  get  their  crops  in.  Then  it  was  ex- 
panded later  to  include  crude,  and  also 
to  extend  down  to  the  producer  level.  I 
personally  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  at 
the  crude  level,  but  since  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  we  must  control  it  at  the  refinery 
level,  this  is  the  Intent.  Therefore.  I  did 
accept  that. 

The  crude  has  to  get  to  the  refinery. 
By  controlling  at  the  wellhead  It  does 
not  help  this  cause  a  bit.  It  really  helps 
the  Independent  more  than  it  impedes 
him. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    The    gentleman's 


present  amendment  does  not  go  nearly 
so  far  as  his  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  No.  The  amendment  in 
the  committee  just  said  that  the  provi- 
sions in  this  act  would  not  apply  to 
producers,  period.  So  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  find  some  kind  of  ground  we  could 
have  some  accord  on,  I  extended  that 
provision  and  had  the  committee  draft 
it  so  that  it  would  say  unless  the  Presi- 
dent felt  it  was  necessary. 

Now,  if  the  situation  becomes  intoler- 
able or  It  becomes  unworkable  and  we 
have  to  extend  it  to  the  producers'  level, 
then  the  President  would  get  his  author- 
ity under  this  provision.  He  might  have 
it,  and  he  might  not  have  it;  sis  I  say,  he 
might  not  want  it.  There  was  testimony 
on  that  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  absolutely 
unworkable  bill  if  we  leave  In  the  provi- 
sion now  that  does  not  try  to  find  some 
accord  on  the  producers'  level.  This  is  a 
well-intentioned  amendment.  It  does  not 
do  any  violence  to  the  committee's  bill. 
The  committee.  I  believe,  would  do  well  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

It  would  at  least  show  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  not  trying  to  be  negative  in  their 
approach,  and  that  they  are  trying  to 
vote  on  a  bill  that  both  the  industry 
and  the  administration  agree  is  workable, 
one  that  will  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  count. 

One  hundred  five  Members  are  present, 
a  quoriun. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  because  if  we 
knock  out  the  price  control  of  crude  oil 
at  the  wellhead  and  they  charge  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  barrel,  how  are  we  going 
to  regulate  the  price  of  gasoline  or  any 
of  the  other  products  that  come  from  it? 

I  just  think  this  is  absurd.  We  have  got 
to  start  some  place,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  we  should  regulate  producers. 
If  we  do  not,  and  we  say  to  them  that 
they  can  charge  any  price  they  want  to 
charge,  how  are  we  going  to  say  they 
should  charge  less  than  they  get  at  the 
refinery? 

How  are  we  going  to  assure  them  that 
the  refinery  has  a  reasonable  profit,  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  them? 

The  retailer,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  this 
fairly  well  with  natural  gas.  It  has  been 
regulated  for  20,  30,  or  40  years  at  the 
wellhead,  and  one  of  these  days  we  will 
take  that  up  and  see  If  we  cannot  de- 
regulate It.  But  they  say  there  Is  a  cost 
of  living  increase  in  It,  and  they  say  they 
need  it.  and  we  know  that  gas  is  being 
held  back.  We  know  that.  But  that  is  In 
the  future. 


We  need  to  keep  it  where  it  is  produced 
at  the  start,  because  the  lines  are 
permanent.  We  know  that.  If  it  just  goes 
in  these  lines  they  do  not  go  to  the 
different  refineries. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentla- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  it  not  true  that  this 
would  work  a  hardship  on  the  independ- 
ent refiners  which  do  not  produce  all 
the  oil  they  refine,  and  that  it  would  put 
many  of  them  out  of  business? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding. 

For  the  reason  I  stated,  I  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  every  one  of  the 
Members  to  oppose  the  amendment.  The 
refineries  are  dependent  on  producers, 
and  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  feels  the 
amendment  would  put  out  of  business  re- 
fineries which  do  not  produce  their  own 
oil.  Could  you  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  yes.  I  think  I  can. 

Some  refineries  in  this  country  do  not 
produce  all  of  the  oil  they  refine.  In 
some  instances  they  produce  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  oil  they  refine.  They  receive 
oil  not  only  by  pipeline  but  also  by 
barges.  If  we  limit  the  amount  or  if  we 
take  their  quotas  off  on  the  crude  oil  and 
do  not  determine  a  distinct  allocation, 
then  these  Independent  refineries,  which 
produce  only  a  small  amount  of  the  oil 
they  refine,  will  be  cut  down  greatly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  It  goes  on  to  say  in 
the  amendment — 

Unless  the  President  determines  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  apply  such  provisions  at  the  producer 
level  In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  of  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

Those  objectives  provide  for  the  cov- 
erage of  all  classes  of  users  and  also  all 
classes,  I  assume,  of  refineries.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, but  I  hardly  think  he  is  correct. 
We  are  passing  this  bill  because  we  want 
to  assist  the  President  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  go  ahead  with  his  allocation 
program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  but  if  those  ob- 
jectives are  not  being  met,  then  the  Pres- 
ident makes  the  determination  that  he 
must  control  crude  oil. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  we  read  this  into  the  law. 
it  could  very  well  bind  his  hands  so  that 
many  mdependent  refiners  in  this  coun- 
try would  not  receive  their  allocations 
of  crude  oil  as  they  are  doing  now.  and 
it  would  put  many  of  the  refineries  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sorry,  but 
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I  do  not  interpret  it  in  the  same  way, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  this 
House  will  not  consider  everyone  from 
Texas  as  one  who  necessarily  is  con- 
trolled by  oil  interests.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill;  I  intend  to  vote  for  it 
whether  the  Pickle  amendment  is  passed 
or  not.  But  I  want  to  tell  you,  as  one  who 
maybe  knows  a  little  bit  more  about 
crude  oil  and  its  distribution  than  per- 
haps some  out  of  our  area,  that  this 
amendment  does  no  violence  to  the  bill 
but,  rather,  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
amendment  for  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  were  passed,  it  would 
not  decontrol  crude  oil  but.  rather,  it 
would  decontrol  producers.  Crude  oil 
does  not  get  out  of  the  well  and  to  re- 
finers by  instantaneous  process.  It  goes 
into  a  pipeline  which  has  purchased  the 
crude  oil  and  Into  a  gathering  system 
which  and  at  that  level  both  the  quan- 
tity and  the  price  can  be  controlled  un- 
der the  Pickle  amendment.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Independent  refiners  are  ade- 
quately protected  under  the  Pickle 
amendment  as  they  are  under  the  bill. 

Now  let  me  point  out  one  other  thing 
to  you  here.  There  is  another  concern 
that  the  Pickle  amendment  takes  care 
of. 

Just  as  the  ultimate  small  distributor 
may  be  the  captive  of  his  supplier,  in 
the  same  manner  the  original  producer 
of  oil  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  captive 
of  the  distribution  system.  If  you  do  not 
put  the  Pickle  amendment  in  this  bill, 
then  this  means  that  the  little  indepen- 
dent producer  may  be  forced  to  let  his 
oil  flow  into  a  distribution  system  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  You  may  de- 
story  the  little  man  at  the  t<^  of  the 
scale  while  attempting  to  protect  the 
little  distributor  at  the  other  end. 

So  I  urge  this  body  to  consider  this 
amendment  seriously.  Do  not  consider 
it  just  as  a  kind  of  a  Texas  product  that 
must  be  rejected  for  that  reason,  but 
consider  it  as  an  amendment  that  mtikes 
the  act  work.  It  permits  control  at  the 
level  where  control  can  be  effective  in- 
stead of  at  14,000  little  orifices  from 
which  oil  originally  flows. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  not  be  considered,  though,  that 
this  amendment  would  result  in  an  in- 
tegrated company  which  owns  its  own 
sources  of  oil  and  owns  its  own  pipeline 
having  an  advantage  over  a  comptmy 
that  has  to  buy  a  portion  or  all  of  its 
crude  oil  on  the  open  market? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  this: 
that  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
a  bunch  of  small  producers  who  always 
feed  their  oil  into  the  pipeline.  An  oU 
pipeline,  unlike  a  gas  pipeline.  Is  a  com- 
mon carrier.  That  means  the  oil  pipeline 
must  accept  everybody's  oil.  So  that 
there  is  an  entire  system  for  gathering 
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oil,  one  in  which  a  great  number  of  pro- 
ducers flow  their  oil  into  a  large  supply 
pool.  As  soon  as  it  gets  into  this  distri- 
bution system,  as  soon  as  the  pipeline 
company  buys  the  oil  from  the  producer, 
under  the  Pickle  amendment,  the  supply 
may  be  controlled.  It  may  be  controlled 
just  as  it  could  be  if  this  amendment 
were  not  agreed  to.  The  only  thing  the 
Pickle  amendment  says  is  that  you  do 
not  go  back  to  the  little  producer  and  re- 
quire him  to  flow  his  oil  into  a  partic- 
ular pipeline.  The  Pickle  amendment,  in 
addition  to  all  of  this,  provides  that  if  for 
any  reason  this  does  not  work,  the  Presi- 
dent may  nevertheless  control  supply 
and  price  at  the  production  level. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  all  but  two  or  three  of 
the  major  oil  companies  are  now  pur- 
chsisers  of  crude  because  they  cannot  get 
enough  crude  oil  from  their  own  wells, 
their  own  supply,  every  one  of  them  is 
out  buying  oil,  trying  to  get  hold  of  crude. 
It  is  a  great  fallacy  that  the  big  reflneries 
are  going  to  be  automatically  taken  care 
of.  That  is  not  the  case. 

The  President  already  has  announced 
under  his  guidelines  of  his  allocation  pro- 
gram that  under  that  program  any  re- 
finery that  is  operating  at  at  least  90 
percent  of  capacity  would  automatically 
have  to  send  the  balance  of  its  crude  to 
an  independent  refinery. 

I  think  that  percentage  would  be  bet- 
ter set  at  80  percent,  because  I  do  not 
want  a  particular  percentage,  but  it  is 
best  that  we  let  it  be  done  at  the  refinery 
level,  and  not  at  the  wellhead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  remark  briefly,  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge) has  been  on  the  committee  as 
one  of  the  most  stout  defenders  of  the 
supply  of  oil  to  the  independent  refiners. 
I  think  that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  Pickle  Eunendment  protects  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  the  bill  In 
two  ways.  One,  the  Pickle  amendment 
does  not  exempt  crude  oil.  I  think  that 
was  what  the  effect  of  the  original  Pickle 
amendment  was.  The  Pickle  amendment 
applies  to  the  crude,  but  simply  does  not 
apply  this  at  that  early  a  point  in  the 
process.  If  the  independent  refinery  is  re- 
ceiving crude  oil  from  the  pipeline  gath- 
ering company,  imder  that  basis  the 
Breckinridge  amendment  applies.  If  for 
some  reason  there  is  no  intermediary 
gathering  facility,  then  the  exception  to 
the  Pickle  amendment  could  apply,  that 
the  President  may  apply  controls  on  the 
producer  directly,  and  this  would  take 
care  of  the  Breckinridge  amendment. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  To  state  it  an- 
other way  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  under 
the  Pickle  amendment  the  Independent 
refiner  would  stand  in  the  same  position 
as  all  other  refiners,  and  that  crude  oil 
deliveries  to  him  would  be  allocated  and 
priced  accordingly? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Precisely.  The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  referred  to  the  letter 
Mr.  Love  has  written.  As  I  recall,  they 
made  a  survey  of  the  independent  re- 
finers, and  they  the  independent  re- 
finers do  not  want  this  bill  to  include  the 
producer  level.  Under  the  present  con- 
dition right  now,  the  independent  re- 
finers, in  bidding  for  that  crude  oil  out 
in  the  field,  outbid  the  majors,  and  they 
do  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  they,  the 
independent  refiners,  are  the  ones  who 
want  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  I  do  think 
the  independents  and  the  majors  should 
be  put  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  go  back 
and  look  at  the  original  language.  The 
amendment  says: 

The  provisions  of  the  regulation  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  allocate  crude  oU  and 
specify  .  .  .  the  price  of  crude  oil.  shall  not 
apply  at  the  producer  level,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  apply 
such  provisions  at  the  producer  level  In  order 
to  attain  the  objectives  of  subsection  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (b) ,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  SEIBERLING)  pointed  out,  says: 

The  regulation  under  subsection  (a),  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

And  then  down  to : 

(E)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  Including  independent  reflners, 
nonbranded  Independent  marketers,  branded 
lndet>endent  marketers,  and  among  all  claasea 
of  users; 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  provides  ex- 
£w;tly  what  the  gentleman's  objection  1b 
about. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  preface  my  remarks, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  that  this  certainly  is  no 
war  between  the  States.  Nobody  has  any- 
thing against  people  from  Texas. 

What  I  do  feel  is  that  this  goes  to  the 
very  basis  of  the  bill.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  that 
he  has  retrenched  his  original  provLsion 
as  spelled  out  both  in  the  committee  and 
later  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  for 
which  he  Is  to  be  commended.  Mr.  Pickli 
originally  wanted  crude  oil  not  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  purview  of  this  bill  at 
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all,  and  that  position  was  soundly  beaten 
in  the  committee.  Then  today,  when  that 
did  not  work,  he  indicates  that  he  still  Is 
opposed  to  the  bill,  as  has  been  discussed 
with  him,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
President  should  be  given  the  authority 
to  allocate  at  the  wellhead,  if  he  felt  it 
necessary. 

I  point  out  to  everybody — and  I  say 
this,  that  Mr.  Eckhardt  amd  Mr.  Pickle 
are  very  valuable  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  have  contributed  grreatly,  so 
this  is  nothing  against  them — it  Is  ob- 
vious to  everybody  that  the  essence  of 
allocations  of  petroleum  starts  at  the 
wellhead. 

When  we  think  of  the  fact  that  just  20 
companies  control  this  entire  industry, 
20  producing  companies  control  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  oil  production  and  these 
same  20  companies  have  control  over  95 
percent  or  more  of  all  proven  reserves 
here  in  the  United  States,  we  cannot  just 
be  talking  about  the  widows  and  orphans 
when  we  talk  about  producers.  If  the  oil 
allocation  program  can  control  the  in- 
dustry by  riding  herd  on  20  of  these  com- 
panies, then  they  should  be  made  to  do 
so. 

The  history  of  the  influence  of  oil  in 
the  city  of  Washington  under  successive 
administrations  is  one  that  would  bear 
looking  into  and  perhaps  an  article  or 
two  could  be  written  about  it. 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument  that  we  are 
picking  on  the  producers  of  petroleum. 
I  think  it  is  very  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
have  reasonable  prices  and  to  have  the 
independent  reflner  guaranteed  his  fair 
share  of  fuel  oil  products,  that  we  should 
reject  this  amendment  and  take  the  bill 
as  reported  out  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  comment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Louisiana    (Mr.   Wag- 

GONNER)  . 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  just  said  he  does  not  mind  the  in- 
dependent refiners  being  guaranteed 
crude  stock  for  his  refining  purposes. 
Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  If  we 
pass  this  bill  we  are  saying  to  the  inde- 
pendent refiner  that  without  ever  again 
making  an  Investment,  without  ever 
again  assuming  any  risk,  he  can  sit  on 
his  can  and  we  are  going  to  bring  it  to 
him  at  somebody  else's  expense?  He  ac- 
tually will  have  an  advantage. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  surprised.  If 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I 
am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  feels 
that  way.  Inasmuch  as  fuel  is  In  such 
short  supply. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  bill  does  not 
do  anything  to  produce  any  more  energy. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  genUeman  Is 
obviously  correct  when  the  gentleman 
says  this  will  not  produce  any  more  oil. 
It  is  going  to  distribute  it  equitably  and 
nobody  with  any  responsibility  has  ever 
told  this  House  it  will  supply  more  oil  or 
more  gasoline.  What  it  Is  going  to  do  is 
alleviate  some  of  the  discomfort  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

If  we  are  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  energy  crisis,  and  I  for  one  am  ready 


to  come  to  grips  with  it.  then  the  time  to 
do  that  is  at  another  hearing  on  another 
bill  on  another  day,  not  when  we  are 
talking  about  mandatory  distribution, 
but  we  are  not  talking  about  exploration. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Oil  Committee  this 
question.  He  spoke  about  price,  which 
is  certainly  basic  to  this  whole  subject 
here.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  chairman 
to  bring  to  the  fioor  a  bill  in  the  near 
future  that  would  deregulate  the  price  of 
gas  and  oU  at  the  wellhead? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee msikes  that  final  decision ;  but  I  would 
like  to  point  this  out  to  the  gentleman, 
Insismuch  as  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
how  much  more  energy  we  would  get  If 
natural  gas  could  be  deregulated. 

I  met  with  all  the  major  oil  companies 
and  their  representatives  smd  asked 
them.  If  we  were  to  deregulate,  that 
the  extra  amount  of  profit  they  would 
receive  would  be  put  back  into  explora- 
tion for  gas  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, instead  of  relying  on  the  Middle 
East. 

Would  the  gentleman  believe  that 
each  one  of  those  major  companies  did 
not  agree  that  if  we  would  deregulate, 
that  the  companies  would  not  use  that 
extra  money  to  go  exploring.  They  would 
not  use  that  money  to  go  loo^ng  for 
more  oil  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  in  this  country  we  have  a 
shortage  of  oil  and  gas.  I  heard  the  par- 
ticular discussion  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers.  If  he  will  remember,  there 
was  not  at  that  time  a  single  reflnerj', 
which  was  being  built  in  America.  The 
oil  companies  have  just  so  much  money, 
and  they  may  use  some  of  It  for  re- 
fineries, pipe  lines  and  other  capital 
needs. 

In  1966  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
made  91/2  percent  return  on  their  reve- 
nues. In  1972  they  earned  only  6  ^^2 
percent  on  their  revenues. 

What  I  want  to  know,  is  how  we  are 
going  to  get  more  oil  and  gas,  until  we 
recognize  that  we  have  to  get  back  to  the 
basic  issue  of  making  prices  more  realis- 
tic. 

I  want  to  address  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  ask  him  this: 
Can  we  anticipate  a  realistic  solution, 
which  is  to  deregulate  at  the  wellhead 
for  the  price  of  new  gas?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman anticipate  that  will  be  done? 
That  is  the  best  solution  that  keeps  com- 
ing up  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  anticipate  that 
probably  during  the  next  session  there 
will  be  something  of  giving  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing mandate  to  the  agency  which  does 
regulate  it  now.  I  cannot  see  turning  It 
completely  loose.  If  we  do.  will  the  price 
of  natural  gas  go  completely  out  of  rea- 


son for  anybody  to  use  it  at  all.  Historic- 
ally the  price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead  has 
been  regulated,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be.  There  should  be  some  relief  given,  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 
I  believe  it  should  be  done  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  done  as  early  as  we  can. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  at 
his  word  that  he  would  hold  meetings 
on  the  natural  gas  situatiCHi. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  does  not  have  my  word. 
I  never  gave  my  word  about  It  and  I 
never  discussed  it  with  the  g«itleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts had  a  colloquy  with  the  goitleman 
from  Texas  in  which  he  said  if  they 
would  put  money  back  In  exploration,  I 
assume  he  would  have  hearings  c»  the 
subject. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about  on  that  subject.  I  will  repeat 
what  I  said.  If  the  price  can  be  solved 
that  way,  and  if  they  need  more  mcmey 
to  explore  and  if  they  will  keep  that  gas 
within  this  country  and  not  export  it — 
because  they  still  sire  exporting  oil  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  even  though 
they  are  screaming  about  a  shortage  of 
energy  here — if  they  will  live  up  to  cer- 
tain requirements,  we  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  take  a  look  at  what  their  plans 
and  ideas  are. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  his  subcommittee  a 
year  ago  or  2  years  ago  did  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  sanctity  of  contract  approach 
for  natural  gas.  That  bill  has  not  even 
seen  the  light  of  day.  The  chairman  wIU 
not  even  close  the  hearings,  bring  it  be- 
fore the  committee  for  yea  and  nay,  so 
it  Is  hidden  under  the  basket. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  is  a  differ- 
ent subject,  and  we  will  have  to  consider 
It  at  some  other  time,  but  may  I  point  out 
that  one  of  the  really  great  problems  in 
the  shortage  of  fuel  is  that  there  Is  now 
a  shortage  of  natural  gas,  and  thus  there 
is  now  a  greater  demand  for  fuel  oil. 
They  are  related.  As  far  as  natural  gas 
goes — and  fuel  oil — when  we  try  to  di- 
vorce one  from  the  other,  I  know  that 
we  cannot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

AMENDME>rr    OTTKBXS    BY    MR.   BBCCKINRIDaB  TO 
THK    AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT    MR.    PICKLZ 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frc»n  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breckinridce 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle  of 
Texas:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add 
the  following:  "But  the  President  shall  ap- 
ply such  provisions  at  the  producer  level 
when  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
subsections  B,  C,  and  D." 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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starting  at  the  words  "producer  level"  In 
the  fourth  line  of  the  Pickle  amendment, 
and  the  words  "unless  the  President  de- 
termines," strlldng  those  words  and  all 
thereafter,  and  then  insert  the  language: 
"But  the  President  shall  apply  such  pro- 
visions at  the  producer  level  when  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  sub- 
sections B,  C,  and  D." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  be  corrected  to 
read  as  he  has  just  stated? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  whatever  the  amendment 
is,  the  minority  table  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  Therefore, 
could  we  have  a  copy  sent  to  this  table? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  is  not  the  only  one  which  does 
not  have  a  copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brbckinridgb 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PicKi*: 
After  the  words  "producer  level"  on  line  4 
of  the  amendment,  strike  the  remainder  of 
the  amendment  and  Insert:  "But  the  Presi- 
dent shall  apply  such  provisions  at  the  pro- 
ducer level  when  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  subsections  B.  C,  and  D." 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  and  during  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  it  became 
apparent  that  the  question  bothering  the 
committee  members  is  the  permissive 
nature  of  the  discretion  which  is  vested 
in  the  President. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  they  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (B) ,  (C) ,  and  (D)  of 
the  act,  the  President  shall  make  the 
necessary  allocations.  So  that  the  effect 
of  the  language  is  merely  to  mandate 
rather  than  be  permissive  in  that  action. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  as  a  matter  of  law.  that  the 
language  in  its  present  shape  accom- 
plishes that  objective,  and  that  crude 
would  be  allocated  to  refiners,  including 
independent  refiners.  However,  I  believe 
this  makes  it  absolutely  and  unequivo- 
cally clear. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  . 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  ap- 
proves of  the  State  prorationing  system 
of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  which 
applied  regiolations  to  each  well  In  the 
State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  It  has  been  a  sys- 
tem that  has  worked  well  for  my  State. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  why  the  gentleman  objects  to  the 
Federal  Government  doing  what  the 
State  of  Texas  haa  already  done? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  We  are  talking  about  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTEj  has  the  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  make  a  statement  on 
that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickli)  has  given  a  fine 
answer,  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  crude  oil  Is  not 
covered,  some  refineries,  particularly  in- 
dependent refineries,  may  not  get  ade- 
quate supplies  to  process  into  heating  oil. 
Many  of  these  refineries  are  equipped  to 
handle  only  "sweet  crude"  or  low  sulfur 
oil.  But  supplies  of  sweet  crude  are  tight 
and  largely  controlled  by  the  major  oil 
companies.  Only  Government  interven- 
tion will  insure  that  these  refineries  get 
the  crude  oil  stocks  they  need. 

If  this  amendment,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
passes,  the  big  losers  will  be  Midwest 
consumers.  Crude  oil  must  be  allocated 
to  insure  that  independent  refiners  in 
the  Midwest  get  adequate  feedstocks.  As 
my  Midwestern  colleagues  will  attest  to, 
the  Midwest  is  very  dependent  upon  in- 
dependent retail  oil  marketers — and 
these  marketers  depend  upon  the  in- 
dependent refiners  for  their  supply. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  Northeast 
must  worry  about  the  shutoff  of  oil  de- 
liveries due  to  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  But 
now  I  understand,  from  press  reports, 
that  the  States  along  the  gxilt  coast 
might  try  to  grab  some  of  the  heating 
oil  stocks  produced  in  their  State  which 
historically  have  gone  to  the  Northeast. 

Texas,  for  instance — and  there  is  no 
wonder  that  every  Texan  has  gotten  up 
here  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment— Texas,  for  instance,  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous growth  of  oil  storage  facilities 
this  past  year. 

A  week  ago  today,  the  chairman  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  Jim 
Langdon,  predicted  that  out-of-State 
shipments  of  distillate  fuels  would  have 
to  be  reduced  by  50  p)ercent — or  between 
300,000  to  500.000  barrels  a  day— so  new 
storage  facilities  in  Texas  could  be  filled. 
Without  the  strict  langiiage  of  the 
committee's  mandatory  allocation  bill, 
the  consumption  of  distillate  fuels  in 
Texas  will  rise  abruptly,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Northeast  and  the  upper  Mid- 
west. 

This  would  be  unfair.  I  hope  we  can 
blunt  the  destructive  impact  of  regional 
rivalry.  I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  the 
House  to  see  which  Congressmen  are 
here  on  the  fioor  today  pumping  for  this 
bill. 

I  tell  my  colleagues  from  the  rest  of 

the  United  States  vote  down  the  Pickle 

amendment  if  you  want  some  oil  this 

winter. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 


to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  I  know 
you  are  tired,  but  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
quite  made  clear. 

First,  the  Texas  delegation  is  not  op- 
posing crude  allocation.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  find  some  means  whereby 
we  can  live  with  the  allocation  proce- 
dures whereby  allocation  can  be  done. 

I  think  perhaps  what  we  are  falling  to 
get  across  is  an  understanding  of  the 
oil  production  system.  I  believe  this 
might  require  a  short  3-minute  lecture 
on  oil.  Please  let  me  define  an  oil  pro- 
ducer, because  I  do  not  think  some  of 
you  fully  understand  what  he  is. 

An  oil  producer  may  be  an  individual, 
or  may  be  a  conmiunity  group  that  has 
gotten  together  to  put  in  a  well,  or  it 
may  be  a  large  company.  Most  of  the 
producers,  incidentally,  are  small.  The 
larger  companies  buy  their  crude  from 
the  producing  wells. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  you  under- 
stand our  collecting  system,  whereby  we 
collect  crude  oil  to  get  it  to  the  refineries 
This  is  extremely  important,  and  it  is 
not  the  same  in  every  case.  In  fact,  it  is 
usually  very  dissimilar.  These  systems 
may  vary  from  producer-owned  small 
pipelines  to  a  collecting  point — which 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  large 
tank — or  the  oil  may  be  shipped  by  truck 
or  the  small  pipes  may  join  a  main  pipe- 
line. 

There  is  a  third  very  important  point : 
We  now  have  numerous  minimum  pro- 
ducer wells  or  scrub  wells,  as  some  folks 
call  them.  These  have  been  shut  down 
in  past  times  because  they  were  not  eco- 
nomical producers.  Due  to  the  shortages 
they  have  been  revived.  But  if  there  is 
any  tampering  at  all  with  these,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  close  to  not 
being  economical,  we  may  lose  a  con- 
siderable source  of  energy. 

These  wells  produce  only  a  few  gsillons 
a  day.  However,  by  keeping  them  active 
we  increase  our  total  output  of  crude. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  we 
are  trying  to  say  is  go  ahead  with  crude 
allocation,  but  put  it  on  at  a  place  where 
the  industry  can  cope  with  it  and  handle 
it.  The  best  place  would  be  the  main 
line  collector  points  or  the  refineries. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking  you  to  do. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  one  point 
I  would  like  to  have  cleared  up  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mass£u:husetts. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about  the 
giant  storage  facilities  in  Texsis.  Does 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me  that  as 
soon  as  oil  gets  into  these  facilities,  un- 
der the  Pickle  amendment  it  is  subject 
to  the  allocation? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
only  oil  that  Texans  ever  drink  is  castor 
oil,  smd  that  does  not  come  out  of  the 
ground  and  we  cannot  drink  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
la  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chtdrman,  I  am  just  going  to  say 
what  I  said  before.  This  amendment 
passes  the  price  on  from  the  wellhead  to 
the  consumer,  which  can  run  into  billions 
of  dollars  for  all  Americans  across  the 
land. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  from 
the  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcii 
which  lust  came  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  Prom  January  through  Aug- 
ust 1973  the  fuel  oil  component  of  the 
wholesale  price  index  increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  72.5  percent.  For  gasoline 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  63.5  per- 
cent. For  all  refinery  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts it  hsis  been  56.8  percent.  These  fig- 
ures contrast  sharply  with  those  of  all 
products,  which  increased  at  the  rate  of 
8  to  10  percent. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  a  story  for  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  consider.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  say  that  this  Is  Just  a  back- 
door approach,  and  I  am  against  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  wire  services 
this  afternoon  said  that  the  Arabian  oil 
producers  have  just  raised  their  price 
from  $1  to  $1.50  a  barrel.  That  was  an- 
nounced this  afternoon.  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  not  bring  prices 
into  this,  but  it  works  both  ways.  And 
why  the  gentleman  objects  to  someone 
in  the  country  making  a  profit  but  would 
be  for  the  Arabian  companies  to  bring  oil 
in  at  $2  or  $3  a  barrel  in  excess  of  the 
present  price,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
understand  who  the  gentleman  Is  for. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  for  the  people 
of  this  coimtry. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  questions  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  BRECKrNRn>GE )  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PicKLi). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pickle)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  60. 

RECORDED    VOTX 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  wsw  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  136,  noes  245, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  51,  as 
follows: 


I'orsythe 
Proehllch 
Qettys 
Olnn 
Oonzalee 
Ooodllng 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
H&nrahan 
Harsba 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
Lett 
Lujan 
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AYES— 136 

AbdJQor-^^     ^ 

Burgener 

Davis,  B.C. 

Andre  wC)tf« 

Burleson,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Archer  U^  \ 

Camp 

Denholm 

Arends  ^    ^j* 

Casey,  Tex. 

Dennis 

Armstrbng 

Cederberg 

Derwlnski 

Ashbrook 

Chamberlain 

Devlne 

Bauman 

Chappell 

Dickinson 

Blackburn 

Clawson,  Del 

Dom 

Bowen 

Cochran 

Downing 

Bresux 

Collins,  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

Breckinridge 

Conable 

E:rlenbom 

Brlnkley 

Conlan 

Eshleman 

Brooks 

Crane 

Plsher 

Brown.  Mich. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Plynt 

Brown,  Ohio 

W,  Jr. 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Berlll 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
CTay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 

Cronln 

Daniel ,  Dan 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V, 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 


McC<rillster 

McCwen 

McSpadden 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mel  Cher 

Mil  ford 

MUler 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patten 
Pettis 
Pickle 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Rallsback 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Saylor 

NOES— 246 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Foley 

Pord, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HelstoskI 
HllUs 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Keating 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 


Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagrt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Toung,  ni. 
Toung,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moll  Oban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Pepper 

Pei^lns 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Boush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 


,  ni. 


Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SIsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wl*. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Towell,  Ne» 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlla 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

WaldU 

Walsh 

Whalen 


Wldnall 
WUUams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoimg,  n*. 
Zablockt 
Zwacb 


BeU 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 
Randall 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


Ashley 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cblsholm 

Clark 

Conyers 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flood 

P\Uton 

Goldwater 

Griffiths 


Gunter 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Jones.  Ala. 

McFall 

Madlgan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mills,  Aik. 

Mlnlsb 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mosher 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Parrls 

Passman 


Patman 

Poage 

Preyer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

8c  breeder 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlaa 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Whltten 
Winn 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  &Ir.  Eckhardt:  On 
page  15,  immediately  following  section  4(e), 
add  the  following  new  subsection   (f ) : 

"(f)  The  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
effective  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  producer  of  crude  oU  dvirlng  any 
calendar  quarter  If  such  producer  produced 
during  the  preceding  calendar  quarter  net  to 
such  producer's  working  Interests  not  more 
than  an  average  of  2,500  barrels  per  day." 
and  renumber  subsection   (f)   as   (g). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  much  milder  amendment  than 
the  one  which  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  al- 
though I  thought  that  amendment  was 
watered  down  to  the  point  that  it  was 
extremely  innocuous. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  have  any  copies  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  had  supplied  one 
copy  for  the  desk.  This  Is  my  last  one, 
and  the  gentleman  may  have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
does  is  this:  It  says  that  producers  who 
are  producing  less  than  2,500  barrels  a 
day  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  act. 

Now,  to  put  this  in  perspective,  If  I 
had  gone  up  to  10,000  barrels  per  day,  I 
still  would  not  have  even  touched  the 
skirts  of  the  major  oil  companies;  it 
would  not  have  included  majors  If  the 
figure  had  been  four  times  as  great. 
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I  do  not  have  the  exact  statistics  to- 
day, but  the  last  time  I  studied  the  situ- 
ation—and that  was  a  good  many  years 
ago— there  were  3,300  producers  in  Texas 
that  produced  approximately  half  of  the 
oil  in  Texas.  There  were  about  11  majors 
that  produced  the  other  half.  In  States 
such  as  Louisiana  and  California  the  ma- 
jors produced  approximately  90  percent 
of  all  the  oil. 

So  at  most  we  are  touching  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  total  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  5  percent,  per- 
haps less,  certainly  not  enough  crude 
oil  to  affect  the  supply  to  the  East,  to  the 
Midwest,  or  to  any  refinery  In  the 
country. 

Why.  then,  is  this  amendment  so 
necessary? 

If  we  do  not  exclude  the  small  pro- 
ducer, we  make  the  producer  subject  to 
capture  by  the  large  company  gathering 
lines.  The  smaU  producer  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  operate  within  his  own 
marketing  system,  and  when  we  disturb 
that  marketing  system  and  tell  him  that 
he  has  to  flow  his  oU  into  the  pipelines 
of  majors  and  into  a  total  system  over 
which  he  has  no  control  and  which  may 
ultimately  control  him,  we  do  this- 

In  protecting  the  little  distributor  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  operation,  we  hurt  the 
little  producer  at  the  top  end. 

Now.  the  producer  that  I  am  talking 
about,  producing  2,500  barrels  a  day  is 
?- fellow  who  is  running  the  kind  of  risk 
that  brings  oil  to  the  surface.  He  Is  the 
man  who  takes  a  chance.  He  Is  the  man 
who  deserves,  if  anybody  does,  a  deple- 
tion allowance.  For  this  Is  the  man  who 
takes  the  risks  and  this  Is  the  man  who 
In  my  opinion,  should  not  be  forced  into 
a  gathering  system  by  mandatory  legis- 
lation that  may  destroy  his  own  con- 
tracts concerning  distribution.  He  may 
be  supplying  independent  refineries.  Why 
should  he  be  forced  to  flow  his  oil  Into 
another  system  that  affords  oil  to  the 
larger  refineries? 

If  this  amendment  were  one  that  In- 
fluenced, let  us  say.  50  percent  of  the 
production  in  this  country  and  If  it  were 
one  in  which  certain  sections  of  the 
country  could  be  cut  off  from  oil,  then 
maybe  you  should  go  the  way  you  did  on 
the  last  amendment;  you  might  be  run- 
ning some  risk  that  your  area  would  be 
depleted  with  regard  to  oil.  Not  so  under 
this  amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  such  a  minuscule 
amoimt  of  the  total  amount  of  oU  In  the 
United  States  that  it  could  not  possibly 
affect  the  question  of  price  and  supply. 
These  are  not  controllers  of  price.  They 
are  not  monopolies  who  can  control  the 
supply.  They  are  the  victims  of  monop- 
oly. We  have  already  protected  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  the  stripper 
weU:  That  is,  we  excluded  wells  pro- 
ducing 10  barrels  or  less,  but  all  this  does 
is  say  the  little  fellow  who  may  have  a 
nimiber  of  stripper  wells  but  may  also 
have  a  few  more  productive  wells  should 
not  be  Included  In  this  massive  system. 
The  amendment  has  this  one  other  ex- 
tremely   salubrious    effect:    It    reduces 


greatly  the  number  of  people  who  have 
to  be  policed  by  the  act,  because  there  are 
so  many  people  producing  so  little  oil 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  define  the  word 
"producer,"  and  I  wonder  therefore  If  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  evade  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  by  breaking  up 
production  among  a  host  of  small  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  used  the  term  "net  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  cor^sent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addiUonal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  entirely  con- 
scious of  this  fact,  and  when  the  term  Is 
used  "net  to  such  producers  working  in- 
terests" that  Is  a  term  of  art  that  defines 
a  producer,  because  it  is  used  uniformly 
with  respect  to  a  psu-tlcular  entity  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  I  will 
not  take  the  5  minutes. 

This  Is  a  temporary  bill  wherein  the 
House  is  acting  to  take  care  of  an  emer- 
gency and  it  expires  on  February  28, 
1975.  It  is  necessary  at  this  time  because 
of  the  condiUons  we  are  living  under  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

We  were  asked  to  take  care  of  the 
stripper  wells  and  we  have  taken  care  of 
all  the  stripper  wells  in  the  country  that 
produce  less  than  10  barrels  a  day  When 
this  question  was  brought  up  in  an 
amendment  in  the  committee,  we  did 
take  care  of  the  stripper  wells,  so  I  do 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  took  care  of  these 
little   stripper   wells   that   produce   less 
than  10  barrels  a  day. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  CONTE.  And  now  the  genUeman 
Is  trying  to  bring  It  up  to  2,500  barrels 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  It  Is  voted  down 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  want  to  correct 
that.  We  are  not  raising  that  to  those 
who  are  pumping  2,500,  but  this  had  to 
do  with  the  total  production  of  all  of  a 
producer's  wells. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  before 
it  Is  too  late  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  his  question:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  set  up 
agricultural  food  production  and  home 
heating  as  the  top  priorities  In  the  al- 
location of  fuel.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  committee  arrived  at  the  pri- 
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orities  to  be  found  under  the  subhead  of 
Mandatory  Allocations  to  be  found  on 
page  12  of  the  bill  where  agriculture  ia 
relegated  in  the  line  of  prioriUes  to  third 
place. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio.  ^^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand 
the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  list  does  not  establish 
priorities  1.  2.  3.  These  are  things  with- 
out any  particular  priority  about'  them 
which  are  to  be  given  attention  In  the 
allocation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  that  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  list  of  priorities  for  guid- 
ance of  the  administration? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  U  Uie  genUeman 
will  yield  further.  Uiis  Is  the  total  list  of 
priorities  and  not  a  list  of  priorities  1 
2,  3,  4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are^ot 
listed  that  way,  they  are  listed  a,  b  c  d 
And  "a"  is  not  necessarily  the  first  pri- 
ority, "b"  Is  not  necessarily  the  second 
priority,  and  "c"  is  not  necessarily  the 
third  priority,  they  are  all  priority  items 
Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  they  are  stated 
a,  b,  c,  or  1,  2.  3  is  beside  the  point.  Why 
is  it  presented  in  this  fashion?  Did  the 
committee  not  take  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  established 
as  top  prioriUes,  food  production,  agri- 
culture, and  home  heating? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  They  are  aU  in 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be  true,  but  I 
am  surprised  that  food  production  and 
home  heating  was  not  at  the  top  of  this 
list. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  They  have  been 
put  in  alphabetically,  I  might  say,  or  they 
have  been  put  in  paragraph  form;  they 
are  just  listed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  final  question,  while 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  is  still  on  his 
feet:  Is  there  anything  in  this  legislation 
that  the  admhiistratlon  cannot  accom- 
plish under  its  present  powers  and  in 
the  absence  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  is  nothing 
they  cannot  do.  but  what  this  legislation 
does  specifically  mandates  them  to  use 
the  powers  which  they  have  not  chosen 
to  use  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  should  be  repeated 
again  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
have  not  been  present  during  this  entire 
debate  that  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced a  program  for  heating  oil.  fnr 
propane,  for  kerosene,  and  for  jet  fuel, 
and  they  have  full  authority  to  do  all 
that  this  bill  wants.  It  is  just  going  to 
make  the  situation  impossible  to  ad- 
minister. We  are  just  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "We  want  you  to  do  what  you  have 
already  done." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  reqxilslte  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
genUeman's  amendment.  My  district  Is 
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one  of  the  areas  that  Is  targeted  In.  We 
have  many,  many  wells  that  have  been 
producing  for  30  or  40  years  that  produce 
more  than  10  barrels  a  day.  but  are 
marginal  in  their  operation.  If  we  cut 
these  wells  off.  and  the  opportunity  for 
these  men  to  even  break  even  In  the  op- 
eration of  these  wells,  this  is  simply  go- 
ing to  mean  that  you  will  have  less  oil 
and  gas  to  carry  out  the  very  thing  that 
It  states  In  this  bill,  to  preserve  on  an 
economic  foundation  a  competitive  pe- 
troleum Industry.  How  can  the  small  In- 
dividuals compete  with  the  major  in- 
dustries if  we  are  going  to  put  these  types 
of  restrictions  on  them? 

It  just  makes  common  sense  that  a 
man  is  not  going  to  invest  his  money  to 
take  over  these  marginal  wells  if  he 
cannot  make  a  profit,  and  as  a  result 
that  man  will  not  produce  oil  and  gas 
any  more.  The  oil  and  gas  will  stay  there, 
and  we  will  be  left  with  less  oil  and  gas 
at  a  time  when  we  need  all  of  the  energy 
we  can  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  68,  noes 
74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Arab  States  are 
talking  tough  again,  threatening  to  cut 
off  petroleum  shipments  to  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  we  gave  them — and 
their  Soviet  mentors — a  lesson  on  what 
hard-nosed  diplomacy  is  really  all  about. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  9681,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
may  not  be  the  Ideal  vehicle  for  striking 
back  at  those  who  would  use  their  petro- 
leum reserves  to  attempt  extortion.  But 
the  fact  that  such  a  bill  Is  now  before  us 
at  all  attests  to  the  fuel  shortage  which 
already  confronts  us. 

Imports  from  the  Middle  East  account 
for  only  about  6  percent  of  our  petroleimi 
consimaption,  but  at  this  juncture  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of  these  sup- 
plies. 

Since  Russia  has  become  so  inextrica- 
bly involved  tn  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  It 
might  be  that  a  little  pressure  properly 
applied  could  cause  the  Soviets  to  help 
the  Arabs  see  the  sweet  light  of  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  notorious  wheat 
deal  with  the  Russians  is  of  course  wide- 
ly known.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half  we 
have  sent  more  than  600  million  bushels 
to  Russia,  under  terms  that  have  shot  up 
the  price  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  we  should  let  the  Russians 
know  that  we  will  stop  the  wheat  sales 
if  their  Arab  friends  go  through  with  the 
threat  to  shut  off  the  fiow  of  oil. 

Granted,  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade  in  these  two  commodities — wheat 
and  petroleimi — are  entirely  different. 

But  why  not,  for  once,  look  Eifter  our 
own  national  Interest  first?  If  we  ter- 
minate the  wheat  exports,  we  would  be 
contributing  to  the  economic  well-being 


of  our  own  country  and  Its  citizens.  And 
if  the  Russians  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
persuade  the  Arab  States  to  be  sensible 
in  regard  to  their  oil.  we  will  be  ahead  on 
that  count,  and  the  fuel  shortage  will 
not  be  quite  so  acute. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  details 
of  our  wheat  arrajigement  with  the  Rus- 
sians, or  of  the  subsidies  and  credits 
which  helped  the  deal  gain  momentimi. 

And  I  am  not  certain  that  abruptly 
ending  these  shipments  would  be  classic 
diplomacy  in  the  traditional  sense.  But 
at  least  it  would.  In  the  words  of  an  erst- 
while Presidential  candidate,  "send  'em 
a  message"  the  Soviets  could  hardly  Ig- 
nore. And  the  threatened  loss  of  this 
windfall  just  might  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    HUNGATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hungatk: 
amend  section  3  (4)  on  page  11,  line  15  by 
adding  after  the  word  LPQ  the  words  "Ethyl 
Glycol". 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
include  within  the  mandatory  allocation 
antifreeze,  which  is  in  very  short  supply 
In  many  parts  of  our  country  and  will  • 
become  more  acute  as  the  weather  gets 
colder.  That  is  the  sole  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately, everybody  in  the  Congress 
more  or  less  has  some  pet  item  they 
would  like  to  have  Included  In  the  pri- 
ority listing.  It  is  unfortimate  that  we 
have  had  not  one  word  of  testimony 
about  this  particular  Item.  I  am  sure  It 
is  needed.  I  am  told  that  It  Is  made  from 
propane.  Propane  Is  covered  under  the 
bill.  I  oppose  the  amendment,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  to  cut  this  off  somewhere. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  In  hearings  regarding 
small  businessmen,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable testimony  from  those  who  need 
antifreeze,  and  in  my  own  district  there 
are  several  industries  who  are  quite  con- 
cerned that  they  do  not  have  sufflclent 
antifreeze. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  just  stating 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  they  were  so 
concerned,  they  did  not  testify  before  our 
committee.  « 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hung  ate)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OrFEREO    BT    MH.    HAMMERSCHMIDT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hammeb- 
schmidt:  Page  13,  Insert  after  line  14  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(3)  The  President  in  promulgating  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  shall  glv« 
consideration  to  allocating  residual  fuel  oil 


and  refined  petroleum  products  to  any  person 
whose  use  of  fuels  other  than  crude  oU,  resi- 
dual fuel  oU,  and  refined  ptetroleum  product* 
has  been  curtaUed  by,  or  pursuant  to  a  plan 
filed  In  compliance  with,  a  rule  or  order  of  a 
Federal  or  State  agency. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  could  be  Important 
to  at  least  23  States  that  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  with  the  promulgation 
of  this  bill  by  the  Executive  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  further  car- 
ries out  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  in 
Insuring  the  establishment  of  legislative 
history  for  purposes  of  regulations  which 
will  result  from  its  enactment.  This  bill 
will  provide  authority  for  the  President 
to  allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  to  deal  with  existing  or 
Imminent  shortages  and  dislocations  Im 
the  national  distribution  system  which 
jeopardize  J,he  public  health,  safety,  or 
welfare.  TWe  purpose  of  my  amendment 
Is  to  call  attention  to  the  specific  situa- 
tion, affecting  industry  and  utilities  In 
23  States,  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  mandated  a  switch  from  na- 
tural gas  to  other  energy  sources.  In  most 
cases,  this  other  source  is  fuel  oil.  In  my 
judgment,  our  legislation  for  a  program 
of  equitable  distribution  should  at  least 
single  out  the  fact  that  any  allocation 
system  should  provide  for  adjustments 
which  give  consideration  to  curtailment 
directed  or  approved  by  order  of  a  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

For  the  1973-74  season  begliming  this 
past  April,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  mandated  curtailed  service  of 
natural  gas  which  is  resulting  In  switches 
to  fuel  oil  as  an  alternate  soiu-ce  In  the 
States  I  will  read  to  the  Members  in  case 
they  are  interested. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  It,  because  I  believe  It  Is  fully 
covered  In  our  bill.  I  can  say  It  Is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  this  should  be 
covered.  We  leave  it  up  to  the  dlscretioi 
of  the  President  now. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  realize  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  would  rather  see  It  written 
into  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose that. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  finish  my  state- 
ment, I  would  like  to  call  off  the  names 
of  the  States  that  are  affected :  Alabama. 
Arkansas.  Arizona,  California,  Florida, 
Delaware,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico. New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee  and  Texas. 

Although  the  legislation  provides  dis- 
cretionary authority  imder  which  exten- 
uating circumstances  may  be  taken  Into 
accoimt,  the  allocation  program  is  struc- 
tured on  amounts  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
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products  sold  or  otherwise  supplied  to 
marketers  or  refiners — respectively — 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1972. 
Thus,  if  we  are  mandating  historical 
demand  as  a  factor  in  determining  allo- 
cation, we  should  also  emphasize  that 
administrative  regulations  need  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustments  for  our  many  utili- 
ties and  industries  which  were  relying 
on  natural  gas  during  calendar  year 
1972  and  have  little  or  no  usage  history 
of  fuel  oUs  due  to  their  federally  man- 
dated switch-over.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause their  current  fuel  oil  utilization 
will  not  appear,  at  any  point  in  the  pe- 
troleimi  marketing  chain,  in  1972 
statistics. 

This  is  not  a  regional  issue  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  partisan  one.  The  natural 
gas  curtailment  problem,  as  well  as  any 
other  government-caused  energy  switch, 
merits  mention  in  H.R.  9681.  All  of  the 
10  regions  will  be  imiiacted  by  natural 
gsis  curtailments  during  the  forthcoming 
winter.  The  areas  hardest  hit,  in  order 
of  amoimts  cut  back,  are  the  gulf  coast. 
Pacific  Southwest,  Appalachia,  Great 
Lakes  and  Southeast  regions.  The  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  these 
same  regions  are  also  faced  with  severe 
shortages  of  suitable  alternative  fuels, 
such  as  propane  and  distillate  fuel  oil. 
Many  industrial  plants  wUl  be  forced  to 
operate  part  time  or  shut  down  com- 
pletely if  they  are  not  able  to  obtain 
alternate  fuel.  This  would  be  devastating 
from  an  economic  standpoint  but,  from 
a  strictly  human  standpoint,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  tragic  if  public  utili- 
ties cannot  secure  adequate  alternative 
fuel. 

We  are  faced  with  a  most  complex 
problem,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  think 
that  my  amendment  is  any  kind  or  cure. 
Rather,  it  serves  as  some  kind  of  assur- 
ance that  attention  will  h>e  directed  to- 
ward the  pressing  need  for  adjust- 
ments— in  any  type  of  program 
adopted — to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
natural  gas. 

Public  utilities  purchase  their  fuel  oil 
both  from  refiners  and  the  spot  market, 
direct  from  independents.  It  is  therefore 
crucial  that  their  increased — and  In 
many  cases  very  recent — demands  for 
fuel  oO  receive  adequate  consideration. 
When  an  industry  or  a  utiiUy  is  forced 
to  give  up  natural  gas  as  a  power  source, 
the  general  procedure  is  to  adapt  to  No. 
2  fuel  oil.  The  supply  situation  there  is 
critical  and,  after  a  conversion  process, 
the  indu.'^try  or  utility  will  go  to  No.  6 
fuel  oil  or  equivalents.  For  those  con- 
cerns which  have  relied  on  natural  gas 
in  the  past,  alternative  sources  are 
limited.  Existing  stations  cannot  be  con- 
verted for  coal  use.  New  facilities  must 
be  built. 

In  view  of  tiie  foregoing,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  also  deem  my  amendment 
as  necessary  recognition  of  a  imique 
problem  and  support  its  adoption. 

I  hope  the  committee  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  feel  that 
they  can  accept  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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The  amendment  would  do  what  the 
bill  already  does  in  giving  the  President 
flexlbUlty  in  allocating  residual  fuel  oUs. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  President  should  give  consideration 
in  line  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. The  President  is  already  instructed 
to  do  that  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  about 
the  action  of  the  FPC  in  their  curtail- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  the  President  is  aware  of  this 
and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  committee  that  the  President 
does  take  into  consideration  the  objec- 
tions outlined  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  oppose  the  amendment  be- 
cause It  Is  imnecessary. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
say  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  Hammerschmidtk  It  is  true  that 
the  bill  intends,  or  states  to  intend  to 
cure  the  situation  that  is  offered  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  but  we  in  states  such  as 
Arkansas  simply  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  be  said  that 
this  amendment  was  written  by  the  util- 
ities to  protect  the  utilities.  It  provides 
that  any  user  forced  to  curtail  its  use  of 
natural  gas,  or  ordered  to  switch  to  oil 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or 
ordered  to  comply  with  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  regulations  could  ask 
diu-lng  the  next  6  months  that  any  short- 
fall of  fuel  be  made  up  in  heating  oil 
instead  of  another  fuel. 

Most  of  the  companies  subject  to  these 
orders  are  utilities. 

Therefore,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  create  a  substantial 
diversion  over  the  coming  winter  months 
of  fuel  from  homes  to  utilities. 

I  estimate  that  this  will  create  an 
additional  shortfall  of  heaing  oil  in  the 
Northeast  of  at  least  20  percent. 

Utilities  can  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  heating  market.  Homeowners  can- 
not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
about  the  homeowners  who  heat  with 
tlectrlclty?  What  about  the  homeowners 
who  heat  with  electricity? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  util- 
ities can  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
the  little  homeowners  cannot.  The  big 
utilities  have  the  tools  and  staff  to  take 
care  of  them. 

The  gentleman  can  take  care  of  them. 
I  will  take  care  of  my  little  people. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  their  views 
on  a  matter  that  affects  the  basic  pe- 
riod as  outlined  In  the  bUl.  Originally 
the  bin  pertained  to  the  year  1972,  and 
then  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
introduced  in  a  committee  print  and 
spoke  in  terms  of  a  historical  period  and 
gave  some  leeway  about  what  would  be 
the  base  period. 

As  we  have  it  now.  It  still  makes  ref- 
erence to  1972,  and  the  gentleman  says 
that  considerable  leeway  should  be  given 
to  the  President  to  interpret  what  the 
base  period  is. 

The  reason  I  raise  the  question  Is  this 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal  about 
it,  but  I  will  bring  out  a  situation  that 
has  happened  in  my  district.  The  city  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  in  the  fall  of  1972  was  cur- 
tailed on  its  supply  of  natural  gas,  and 
for  the  last  year  we  have  had  two  or 
three  dozen  curtailments  all  the  way 
down  sometimes  to  50  and  60  percent 
So,  my  city  of  Austin,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  my  river  authority  has  not 
had  enough  natural  gas,  and  conse- 
quently my  city  has  been  curtaUed  It 
seems  a  bit  ironic  that  people  in  the 
Northeast  think  this  bill  must  be  passed 
to  give  them  help  when  we  in  the  South- 
west are  having  great  difficulty  because 
our  supplier  does  not  have  enough  gas. 
When  we  were  curtailed  on  natiuul  gas! 
we  had  to  go  out  and  buy  fuel  oil. 

We  bought  as  much  as  we  could,  and 
we  are  maintaining  as  much  as  we  can 
buy  with  the  storage  capacity  which  we 
have.  It  Is  very  difficult  now.  The  fuel  Is 
costing  us  6  and  7  times  what  our  natiu^ 
gas  would  cost,  so  we  have  a  double 
problem. 

If  we  are  limited  to  the  yeeir  1972,  and 
we  would  be  given  only  2  months,  No- 
vember and  December  for  a  base  period, 
obviously  my  city  Is  not  going  to  be  en- 
titled to  go  out  and  buy  but  very  little 
fuel  oil.  This  is  the  same  problem  that 
would  apply  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority. 

Consequently,  if  we  are  limited  to  that 
small  period,  inadvertently  perhaps  the 
House  is  doing  great  disadvantage  to  my 
city  and  the  people  involved. 

Now.  I  notice  that  in  the  committee 
report,  on  page  18,  they  did  say  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  also  speclflcally  Intends  to 
Include  services  proTlded  by  authorities 
which  have  been  formed  by  government.  In- 
cluding river  authorities.  The  Committee 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  term  public 
services  Is  Intended  In  the  broad  sense  of 
Including  also  those  privately  owned  activ- 
ities and  services  that  serve  the  putilc  at 
large.  J 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  as  follows: 
The  Committee  would  expect  the  Presi- 
dent In  fashioning  the  mandatory  allocation 
program  called  for  In  this  bUl  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  need  of  continuing  these 
services  without  disruption  or  Interruption. 

Now,  it  gets  to  be  a  critical  matter  if 
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we  leave  in  that  base  period  which  was 
changed  in  the  committee  at  the  last 
minute.  If  that  is  left  in  the  bUl,  then 
my  city,  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Is 
literally  ruined,  and  I  know  that  would 
not  be  the  committees  intent. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
merely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

What  the  distinguished  Texan  is  say- 
ing Is  something  that  every  Member  here 
had  better  heed,  and  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter heed  it  very  seriously,  because  other- 
wise this  House  and  ultimately  this  Con- 
gress could  very  well  be  doing  the  verj' 
opposite  of  what  the  legislation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  achieving  and  what  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  was  supposed 
to  have  done  and  what  the  intention  of 
this  body  is  supposed  to  be  now  In  delib- 
erating on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
.Yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  me  this  time  to  correct  an  ob- 
vious injustice  on  the  part  of  another  col- 
league from  California.  All  I  asked  for  is 
1  minute  so  that  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  who 
has  taken  the  lead  on  this  matter,  win 
be  given  some  serious  attention  and  so 
this  House  will  not  commit  the  error  and 
sin  of  falling  victim  to  sectionalism  that 
Is  based  on  a  falsified  premise. 

I  believe  that  imless  this  error  is  cor- 
rected in  the  way  the  bill  is  written  now, 
a  most  serious  injustice  will  be  heaped 
upon  the  average  mimicipallty  in  the 
United  States  which  depends  for  its  fuel 
energy  on  the  gas  supply  and  on  the  oil 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiplding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RonssELOT)  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
expression  from  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question,  but  I  did  understand  his 
statement. 

First  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
man brought  up  the  question  of  the  util- 
ity in  Austin.  I  agree  that  it  Is  peculiar 
to  have  Austin  nm  out  of  natural  gas, 
because  they  have  an  awful  lot  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  and  around  Austin.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  one  thing  the  people  of 
Austin  should  have  in  abundance. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
understand.  What  did  the  gentleman 
say  about  natural  gas? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  natural  gas  in 
and  around  Austin.  And,  therefore,  I 
am  surprised  that  Austin  would  be  cut 
off. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  There  is  not  any  natural 
gas — or  practically  no  natural  gas  in  my 
district.  My  district  is  not  an  "oil  or 
gas"  district.  We  must  depend  on  other 
intrastate  shipments. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 

Is  it  not  the  fact  of  that  situation  that 
Austin  picked  a  rather  poor  utility,  and 
the  utility  went  to  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  and  they  asked  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  for  an  increase  in 
price,  and  the  commission  refused  to 
grant  the  increase,  and  they  cut  back 
their  service?  Is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  No.  The  supplier  tried  to 
get  some  kind  of  relief  through  the  leg- 
islature a  year  before.  Now  the  supplier 
says  it  can  get  more  gas  if  given  a 
permanent  rate  increEise,  and  matter  is 
still  pending  before  the  commission.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Railroad  Commission 
will  rule  on  the  permanent  rate  Increase 
request.  However,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  MrtCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  raised  the  question,  and  I 
thought  I  would  remind  him  about  this 
Texas  utility. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  problem,  as  stated. 
Is  that  under  the  base  period,  as  outlined 
in  this  bill,  if  we  take  the  year  1972,  my 
river  authority  and  city — and  San 
Antonio  would  have  only  a  2-month 
history  of  buying  fuel  oil. 

I  am  not  talking  about  natural  gas, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  cutting  off 
and  curtailing  of  us  to  a  matter  of  50 
percent  of  the  natural  gas  that  we  were 
receiving.  We  now  have  to  buy  fuel  oil, 
and  if  you  limit  the  base  period  to  a 
period  of  2  months,  obviously  my  whole 
city  will  get  cold — not  just  cool  but  cold. 

Mr.  MACEKDNALD.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  predicament  and  his  point 
has  been  made  time  and  time  again  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  All  this  bill  does  Is  to 
give  the  President  the  greatest  flexibility 
we  can  give  him.  On  page  12.  (b)  (1),  we 


say  to  the  President  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  he  shall  provide  for 
maintaining  all  public  services  and,  of 
course,  municipally  owned  utilities  are 
included.  Utilities  would  be  included  in 
this  bill,  and  the  President  would  be 
directed  to  do  everything  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  to  take  care  of 
your  problem. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman- 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  have  made 
an  excellent  point.  It  does  no  good  to 
allocate  or  reallocate  fuels  if  In  doing 
that  you  do  damage  to  those  who  have 
to  produce  electricity.  That  is  exactly 
what  will  happen  under  this  bill  unless 
this  amendment  passes. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  reallocat- 
ing shortages  all  over  the  coimtry,  and 
I  do  not  beUeve  in  that,  but  to  deny  to 
those  areas  the  right  to  produce  elec- 
tricity because  it  wUl  be  badly  cut  down 
or  curtailed  I  think  is  totally  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  list  the  States 
that  would  be  badly  hurt  if  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Hambierschmidt  is  not 
passed:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona, 
California,  Florida,  Delaware,  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  correctly,  what  he  was  trying  to 
get  is  an  assurance  from  the  committee 
that  his  situation  in  Austin  would  not  be 
cut  off  because  there  is  flexibility  in  the 
bill,  and  I  imderstand  that  there  is  such 
flexibiUty.  The  base  period  relates  only 
to  section  4(c)  of  the  bill  that  has  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil,  but  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gen- 
eral supply  of  crude  to  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces electricity  or  gas  or  other  utilities. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmist)  . 
Without  this  amendment,  many  of  the 
electric  powerplants  in  the  Southwest 
would  be  in  distress.  We  are  asking  for  no 
more,  nor  no  less,  in  the  way  of  fuel  al- 
locations. We  are  simply  asking  for  an 
equal  share.  You  see,  the  way  the  bill  Is 
presently  written,  it  would  discriminate 
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against  some  Southwest  States.  The 
reason  Is  quite  simple.  Texas  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  leading  producers 
of  natural  gas.  In  past  years  we  have  had 
an  abundance  of  this  fuel.  Now  it  is  in 
short  supply  due  to  the  demands  of  other 
States  where  the  fuel  is  used  for  heating 
and  cooking.  Most  of  our  electric  utility 
companies  have  always  used  natural  gas 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  In  the 
past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  our 
utility  companies  did  not  even  have 
burners  that  could  use  fuel  oil  imtil  1972. 
Therefore,  since  allocation  quotas  are  go- 
ing to  be  based  on  amounts  used  during 
the  year  1972  Texas  will  not  receive  Its 
fair  share.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt's  amend- 
ment would  correct  this  inequity  and  as- 
sure that  each  State  receives  its  fair 
share.  I  would  urge  you  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Arkansas     (Mr.    Hammer- 

SCHMIDT)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  propose  a  time  limit  here,  because  I 
think  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  yielding  to  others  and  things  are  get- 
ting a  little  bit  out  of  hand.  I  believe  we 
should  dispose  with  the  main  purpose 
of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
8:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  the  bill  close 
at  8:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Staggers)  there 
were — ayes  117.  noes  53. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  I  would  like 
to  inquire  how  many  amendments  are  at 
the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  there  are  five  amendments  pending 
at  the  desk. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  161,  noes  214, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  6341 
AYES — 161 
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Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AnnuDzlo 

Aspin 

Badillo 

Barrett 


Beard 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 


Bray 

Burke,  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 


Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Denbolm 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
Eilberg 
Esbleman 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Frey 
Oaydos 
Otnn 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HUUs 
Hoi  tz  man 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 


Johnson,  Calll 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McKay 

Macdonald 

MaUUard 

Mayne 

MazzcU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Miller 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

NOES— 214 


Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Qermaln 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

ShuBter 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
WlUiams 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Camp 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 


Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Dom 
du  Pont 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fourtaln 
Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 
Prenzel 
Proehllch 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 


Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Obey 
Owens 
Pettis 
Pickle 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Randall 
Rarlck 


Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Boblaon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roufih 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Bupp« 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Bau'banes 

Batterfleld 

Saylor 

Shoup 

Bisk 

Smith,  Iowa 


Snyder 

Spence 

Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stokes 

Studds 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 


Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUaon, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING — S9 


Ashley 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dickinson 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Pulton 

Gettys 

Goldwater 


Griffiths 

Ounter 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hftbert 

Hollfleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

Landrum 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKlnsey 

Madden 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

MUls,  Ark. 

Mlnisb 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 


Nichols 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Poage 

Preyer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Whltten 
Winn 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9681) 
to  authorize  and  require  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal 
with  existing  or  Imminent  shortages  and 
dislocations  in  the  national  distribution 
system  which  jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide  for 
the  delegation  of  authority;  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE  STATUS 
REPORT 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
all-volunteer  Armed  Force  experiment  Is 
now  between  3  and  9  months  old,  depend- 
ing on  whether  one  starts  counting  with 
the  end  of  inductions  or  the  end  of  induc- 
tion authority.  This  program  is  of  vital 
Interest  since  its  success  or  failure  will 
shape  this  country's  defense  in  the 
future. 

It  also,  however,  shapes  the  military 
force  of  the  present.  In  view  of  tlie  cur- 
rent Middle  East  hostilities,  and  the  far- 
ranging  significance  those  hostilities  may 
have  for  the  United  States,  I  believe  It  is 
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essential  that  we  closely  monitor  the 

progress  of  the  all-volunteer  experiment. 

To  that  end  I  insert  In  the  Record  at 


this  point  the  most  recent  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  recruitment  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer Armed  Force.  These  statistics,  and 

MALE  ENUSTMENTS-NONPRIOR  SERVICE 
;in  ihousandsl 


the  explanations  attached  thereto,  come 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  are 
inserted  without  further  comment : 


September  1973 


Objectives 


Enlistments 


Percent 


January- 
September  19/3 
enlistments 


Fiscal  year — 


1973  enlistments  1974  objectives 


Army... 

Navy 

Marina  Corps 

Air  Force 

OOD  total. 


17.800 
8.300 
6,515 
5,586 


14, 5U 
7,775 
4,128 
5,663 


12 

M 

63 

101 


102,600 
54,300 
36,300 
57,800 


170,000 
92,000 
56,000 
87,000 


181.000 
75,000 
52,000 
65,000 


38,201 


32,110 


84 


251,000 


405,000 


373,000 


Both  Army  and  Marine  Corps  experienced 
significant  recruiting  shortfalls  during  Sep- 
tember. The  September  shortfall  for  the 
Army  is  attributed  to  two  factors.  First,  the 
residual  effect  of  an  abnormally  low  non- 
high  school  graduate  Intake  is  still  being  ex- 
perienced even  though  the  restriction  to  30% 
was  removed  In  July.  Second,  the  Army  field 
recruiter  forces  are  still  below  authorized 
levels.  The  Army  has  taken  action  to  Insure 
recruiter  strength  will  be  at  the  authorized 
level  by  Decambw  1. 

The  Marino  Oorps  shortfall  appears  to  be 
related  to  two  factors:  A  high  recruiting  ob- 
jective and  low  proportion  of  Mental  Oroup 
IV  enlistments.  The  Marine  Corps  objective 
for  September  was  Increased  In  late  August 
by  1,375  or  27%  over  the  original  plan.  The 
Increase  oame  too  late  for  recruiters  to  ad- 
just their  recruitment  activity.  The  Marine 
Corps  llmlt«d  intake  of  Mental  Oroup  IV's 
to  about  7%  of  Its  September  enlistments, 
well  below  their  historical  average  of  20%. 


NONPRIOR  SERVICE  FEMALE  ENLISTMENTS 


Septeoiber 


Fiscal  year — 


Objec- 
tives 


Enlist- 
menb 


1973 
enlist- 
ments 


1974 
objec- 
tives 


Army 1,000  1,143  8,700  12,000 

Navy 439  465  4,800  5,000 

Marine  Corps 110  122  1,100  1,200 

Air  Force 716  729  6,200  8,000 

000  total..        2,265         2,459       20,800         26,200 

Continuing  the  performance  of  past 
months,  all  Services  achieved  their  female 
enlistment  objectives.  The  combined  FY 
1974  Service  Female  Enlistment  Plans  are 
26%  above  the  total  achieved  In  FY  1973. 
The  accelerated  accession  plans  are  expected 
to  provide  a  20 7o  Increase  In  enlisted  female 
end-strengths,  from  42,300  In  FY  1973  to 
50,100  in  FY  74. 

While  the  accession  and  resulting  end- 
strength  increases  are  significant,  past  suc- 

NONPRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENTS'  BY  MENTAL  GROUP 
[In  thousands) 


cesses  In  attracting  women  to  military  serv- 
ice suggest  that  those  objectives  are  attain- 
able. It  Is  planned  to  continue  the  policy 
which  requires  all  female  enlistees  to  be  high 
school  graduates. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


June  30, 

1973, 

actual 

August  1973 

Actual 
(prelimi- 
nary 

Appor- 
tionment 
plan 

Actual  as 

percenl  of 

plan 

Army 

Navv 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

801 
565 
196 
691 

794 
564 
192 
684 

815 
579 
198 
689 

97 
97 
97 
99 

DOD  total.. 

2.253 

2,235 

2,282 

98 

Nott:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  roundint.  At  the  end  of 
August  total  military  strength  was  within  7  percent  of  the 
Service'  apportionment  program  for  that  month. 


September 

1973 

January-September 

1973 

Fiscal  year 
(percent) 

otal 

September 

1973 

lanuary-September  1973 
Enlistment       Percent 

Fiscal   year  total 
(percent) 

Enlistment 

Percenl 

Enlistment 

Percent 

1973 

1972 

1971 

Enlistment 

Percent 

1973 

1972      1971 

*'T....... 

IV 

Navy: 

11.8 
2.8 

7.5 
.3 

3.8 
..<»            .3 

80.0 
20.0 

97.0 
3.0 

93.0 
7.0 

85.6 
17.0 

52.6 
1.7 

33.1 
3.2 

84 
16 

97 
3 

91 
9 

83 
17 

84 
16 

84 
16 

83 
17 

80 
20 

78 
22 

77 
23 

86 
14 

79 
21 

Air  Force: 

l-lll 

IV 

OOD: 

l-lll 

IV 

5.6 

.03 

99.5 
.5 

56.2 
1.6 

97 
3 

96 
4 

91         82 
9         18 

l-lll 

28.7 

3.3 

90.0 
10.0 

227.5 
23.5 

91 
9 

86 

14 

IV 

Marine  Corps 
,„    l-lll.... 

\ik  IV 

83  81 
17         19 

>  Excludes  1 

nductees. 

In  September,  Navy  and  Air  Force  obtained 
over  96%  of  enlistees  within  Mental  Groups 
I  through  III — those  In  the  "average"  and 
"above  average"  mental  groups.  This  is  close 
to  the  historical  peaks  for  the  enlistment  of 
average  and  above  average  personnel  In  these 
Services. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
limited  the  percentage  of  Mental  Group  IV's 
who  entered  in  September.  Mental  Group 
IV's  accounted  for  19.6 7e  or  Army  and  6.6% 
of  Marine  Corps  September  enlistments.  The 
Army's  Input  was  In  line  with  historical 
trends.  The  Marine  Corps  Input  of  6.6%, 
however,  was  well  below  their  historical  trend 
of  about  20%  Mental  Group  IV's. 

The  Services  endeavor  to  maximize  the 
mmiber  of  high  school  graduate  enlistments 
because  high  school  graduates,  on  the  aver- 
age, have  better  disciplinary  rates  than  non- 
high  school  graduates.  For  example,  19  out 
of  20  high  school  graduates  complete  their 
Initial  enlistment  terms  compared  to  16  out 
of  20  non-high  school  graduates. 

The  proportions  of  high  school  graduates 


entering  in  September  1973  compared  favor- 
ably to  past  proportions  in  Navy,  Marino 
Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  ENUSTMENTS-NONPRIOR 
SERVICE  MALES 

|ln  thousands 


of  Its  combat  arms  objective,  while  achiev- 
ing 62%  In  September. 

ARMY  GROUND  COMBAT  ENLISTMENTS— NONPRIOR 
SERVICE 


September 
1973 

January- 
September  1973 

Num-    Per- 
ber    cent 

Fiscal  year 
1973 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-    Per- 
ber    cent 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps.. 
Air  Force 

7,700 
5,700 
2,400 
5,400 

53 
73 
59 
96 

63,  700 
39,400 
17,800 
51.100 

62 
72 
49 
88 

99, 000        58 
63, 500        69 
27,900        50 
75, 100        87 

•  DOD  total '.. 

21,300 

66 

172, 100 

69 

265, 500       66 

September  1973 

Objec-        Enllst- 
tive         ments 

Fiscal  year— 

1973  en-        1974  re- 
listments  quirements 

Number 

...       4,683 

2.887 

35,500         41,900 

'  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

The  Army  combat  arms  enlistments  for 
September  exceeded  their  August  total  of 
2.836  by  2%.  In  August,  the  Army  met  68% 


Of  the  total  that  selected  the  combat  arms, 
four-year  bonus  recipients  accounted  for 
44%,  which  is  approximately  the  same  pro- 
portion as  last  month  but  below  the  aver- 
age of  70%   bonus  enlistments  for  FY  1973. 

The  unfilled  portion  of  the  recruiting  ob- 
jective Is  made  up  by  assigning  enlistees  to 
the  combat  arms  who  did  not  select  a  spe- 
cialty or  were  not  permitted  to  select  a  spe- 
cialty because  they  enlisted  for  only  two 
years. 
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September  1973 

July-September  1973 

January-September 

1973 

6lxk  enlistments 

Percent  of  male 
enlistments 

Blxk  enlistments 

Percent  of  male 
enlistments 

Black  enlistments 

Percent  of  male 
enlistments 

Army 

4  4 

30 
10 

u 

12 

13.0 
2.3 
2.5 
2.6 

32 
10 
18 

14 

27.3 

5.3 
7.4 
8.1 

Navy 

7 

2S 

Mafine  Corps 

7 

11 

Air  Force 

7 

20 

16 

UUU  10131 

6.6 

20 

20.7 

21 

49.1 

20 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

The  foLir  Military  Services  recruited  6.600 
or  20%  black  enllBtees  In  September.  This 
total  niunlser  Is  1,400  lower  than  the  1972 
September  figure. 

For  the  Army,  the  niunber  of  blacks  who 
enlisted  Is  only  100  more  than  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  However,  the  proportion  In- 
creased from  20%  for  September  1972  to 
30%  for  September  1973.  Thxis,  the  percent- 
age change  resulted  primarily  from  a  decline 
In  white  enlistments. 

Blacks  entering  service  meet  the  same 
standards  of  entry  and  performance  as 
whites.  The  performance  of  blacks  within 
skUls  for  which  they  qualify  and  are  trained 
is  about  the  same  as  the  performance  of 


whites  who  qualify  for  and  are  assigned  to 
the  same  skills.  A  significant  disproportion 
of  blacks  entering  score  below  the  average  on 
mental  aptitude  tests.  A  high  proportion  of 
blacks,  therefore,  qualify  for  and  are  as- 
signed to  less  technical  Jobs,  such  as  ground 
combat,  supply  handling  and  cooks. 

MANNING    THE    SELECTED    RESEBVE 

Although  strength  In  the  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve continues  to  decline,  there  are  signs 
that  the  Intense  effort  by  imlt  commanders 
and  by  the  parent  Services  are  resulting  In 
an  improved  picture  of  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion. The  total  shortfall  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gvist  was  66,820  against  a  mobUlzatlon  ob- 
jective of  971,066,  a  shortfall  of  less  than  7 
percent. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 


The  net  decrease  In  strength  during  Au- 
giist  was  942  for  all  DoD  Guard  and  Reserve 
Components. 

Prior  service  accessions  during  FY  73  were 
65  percent  greater  than  the  number  which 
were  programmed  for  the  year.  Non-prior 
service  accessions,  while  far  tielow  the  num- 
bers required  or  the  numbers  attained  dur- 
ing the  years  of  high  draft  motivation,  indi- 
cate a  significant  Improvement  In  recruiting 
effectiveness.  Non-prior  service  enlistments 
in  the  third  quarter  of  FY  73  were  95  per- 
cent higher  than  the  number  of  true  vol- 
unteers recruited  In  the  third  quarter  of  FT' 
72  while  the  Increase  In  the  fourth  q\iarter 
was  103  percent  over  the  same  period  In  the 
previous  year. 


ARNG 


USAR 


USNR 


USMCR 


ANG 


USAFR 


Mobilization  manning  objective.. 

Actual  strength  June  30,  1973  

Actual  strength  July  31,  1973         

Actual  strength  Aug.  31,  1973 "SS, 

Net  change  from  previous  month II""" 

Net  short/over  mobilization  manning  objedlvflr 

Percent  short/over.. 

Fiscal  year  1973  program. 

Fiscal  year  1973  actual '.'.'.'...'.'. 

July/August  1973  program 

July/August  1973  actual IIIIIII 

Fiscal  year  1973  program 

Fiscal  year  1973  actual II 

July/August  1973  program 

July/August  1973  actual ' 


411.979 
385, 600 
384,424 
384,754 
+330 
27, 225 


260,554 
235,  499 
234,061 
233, 014 
-1,047 
-27,  540 


116.981 

39,488 

126,  204 

37,509 

119,915 

36,688 

120,214 

36,399 

+299 

-289 

+3,233 

-3,089 

92,291 

49,  773 

90,371 

43,  785 

89,891 

43,442 

89,809 

43,289 

-82 

-153 

-2,482 

-6,484 

-7 


ODD  total 


971,066 
918.968 
908.421 
907,479 
-942 
-66,820 


-11 


+3 


-« 


-3 


-13 


-6.9 


PRIOR  SERVICE  ACCESSIONS 


24, 000 

41.119 

4.560 

10,164 


9,800 

28,467 

5,000 

1.994 


13.663 

25,  772 

2,645 

5,582 


2,208 

3,042 

394 

765 


7,128 
9,244 
1,839 
1,695 


14, 735 

10,  767 

2,254 

1,768 


71,534 

118.411 

16,692 

21,968 


NONPRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENTS 


56.625 

27. 300 

5.300 

3.819 


23,  700 

9,403 

1,700 

522 


23,891 

19, 858 

955 

206 


8,500 

8,074 

1,426 

672 


9,450 

4,139 

1,530 

410 


4.2S3 

1.605 

714 

19S 


126, 419 

70,379 

11.625 

5,824 


Note:  All  figures  are  unaudited  preliminary  reports  from  services. 


SELECTED  RESERVE  RECRUITING  TRENDS 


3d  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1972 


3d  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Percent  change 


4th  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1972 


4th  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1973 


Percent  change 


Nonprior  service  recruiting: 
Total  NPS  accessions.. 
True  volunteers 


17,361 
4,810 


9,396 
9.396 


+95 


12, 152 
5,249 


10, 690 
10.690 


-12 

+103 


ii.n.u  1071  I     -M  lOTj        ^*''"^?""''^,%*'  Percent  change.         Percent  change, 

June  30, 1971  June  30, 1972        tacal  year  1972  June  30, 1973        fiscal  year  1973    fiscal  years  1972-73 


Minority  participation: 
Black  members... 
Women  members.. 


16,792 
3,975 


23,240 
4,679 


+3* 
+18 


38,800 
7.311 


+67 
+56 


+131 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  RELEASE 
THE  TAPES 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  tiie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  read  the  summary  of  the  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  rela- 


tive to  the  President's  tape  recordings 
and  believe  It  to  be  a  good,  legally  soimd 
opinion.  The  President  woiUd  be  well 
advised  to  accept  it  without  further  ap- 
peal and  to  follow  the  course  of  action 
that  it  prescribes. 

The  procedure  outlined  by  the  court 
would  afford  protection  to  those  mat- 
ters which  are  privileged  and  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  relations  and  na- 


tional defense.  Those  portions  of  the 
tapes  which  would  be  given  to  the  grand 
jury  should  then  be  solely  recordings  of 
relevant  conversations,  most,  if  not  all. 
of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  testi- 
mony in  the  Senate  hearings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  court  has  given 
the  President  the  protection  he  needs- 
protection  against  flippant  or  arrogp,at 
invasions  of  White  House  privacy. 
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President  Nixon  has  claimed  the  con- 
versations are  protected  by  executive 
privilege.  While  both  the  lower  court 
and  the  appeals  court  have  recognized 
this  privilege,  they  do  not  find  it  to  be 
absolute. 

Some  members  of  this  House  have 
argued  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
executive  privilege,  but  this  files  in  the 
face  of  184  years  of  fact  and  practice  as 
well  as  judicial  recognition. 

I  have  long  contended  that  executive 
privilege  should  be  defined  and  its  limits 
made  clear  by  legislative  action.  Failure 
to  do  so  only  invites  any  incumbent 
President  to  define  it  to  fit  whatever  cir- 
cumstances suit  his  purpose.  Lack  of  def- 
inition also  invites  conflict  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  or  executive 
and  judicial  as  each  branch  seeks  to  ex- 
tend or  limit  the  use  of  the  privilege  to 
its  own  advantage. 

One  of  the  pressing  obligations  of  this 
Congress  is  the  adoption  of  a  statutory 
definition  of  executive  privilege,  a  proce- 
dure for  its  exercise,  and  an  expeditious 
way  to  settle  by  judicial  procedure  ques- 
tions wliich  arise  in  the  future. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
with  me  In  sponsoring  such  legislation, 
but  our  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
failed,  so  far,  to  report  the  bill. 

If  we  had  taken  such  action  years  ago, 
we  would  have  been  spared  the  battle 
over  the  tapes  this  year. 


BUTZ  BLASTS  HIS  COLLEAGUES  ON 
PRICE  FIXING  AGAIN 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  has  made 
another  of  those  hell -raising  speeches 
about  the  Idiocy  of  his  administration's 
price  control  policies,  this  time  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  Con- 
vention at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  Octo- 
ber 12. 

This  time,  the  Secretary  recites  the 
blunders  of  his  associates  in  the  past, 
and  zeroes  in  on  the  continuing  fertilizer 
price  controls,  refuting  his  own  conten- 
tion that  "we  have  learned  the  hard 
way — politicians,  bureaucrats,  the  press 
and  consumers — all  can  see  it  now"  that 
price  controls  will  not  work. 

That  is  wrong,  for  obviously  the  light 
still  has  not  dawned  on  the  bureaucrats 
at  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  or  the 
Secretary  would  not  have  been  report- 
ing that  domestic  fertilizer  prices  con- 
tinue frozen  in  face  of  increased  fer- 
tilizer needs. 

This  new  denunciation  of  administra- 
tion policy,  out  In  Arkansas,  underlines 
my  recent  contention  here  on  the  House 
floor  that  the  Secretary  ought  to  do  his 
hell-raising  over  at  the  White  House, 
where  It  is  needed — that  is  where  the 
crazy  controls  are  imposed — rather  than 
out  in  the  coimtry  where  no  one  can  do 
anything  about  it  imtU  1976. 

In  order  to  help  relay  Mr.  Butz'  views 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council— I  think 
they  ought  to  get  them — I  include  his 


latest  pertinent  comments,  in  Arkansas, 
in  the  Record  : 

ExcEEPTS  From  the  Address  of  Secretaby 
or  AoRicuLTtntK  Earl  L.  Btrrz  to  the  Na- 
noNAi,  Newspaper  Association  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  October  12,  1973 

Ours  Is  an  Incentive  economy.  That  Is  how 
it  has  grown.  That  Is  the  basis  on  which  it 
has  been  structured.  Incentive  Is  the  fuel 
that  keeps  It  burning.  The  private  sector  of 
the  economy  Is  the  wellsprlng  of  Initiative,  of 
Innovation,  of  production,  and  of  well-being. 

During  the  past  two  years  however,  and 
during  the  past  few  months  in  particular, 
our  Incentive  system  has  been  sorely  tested. 
Government  has  tampered  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  economy.  Government  tried,  tem- 
porarily, to  remove  incentive  from  the 
driver's  seat  In  the  economy.  Consumer  pres- 
sures— so  easily  translated  Into  political 
pressures — took  over  the  wheel. 

We  experimented  with  government-admin- 
istered prices.  The  Congress  even  threatened 
to  force  price  rollbacks.  We  went  through  a 
disastrous  period  of  retail  price  ceUlngs — and 
lengthier  meat  price  controls.  Certain  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  continue  to  suffer  seri- 
ous distortions  because  of  the  controls.  The 
results  of  all  of  this  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. 

The  Important  thing  at  this  Juncture  Is 
not  to  lay  blame  or  to  say  I  told  you  so — but 
to  realize  that  our  experiences  taught  us  a 
valuable  lesson  as  a  nation.  Our  abdication 
of  the  incentive  system — and  our  opting  In- 
stead for  government  management  of  the 
economy — was  clearly  counterproductive. 

Pork  and  poultry  price  ceUlngs  last  sum- 
mer prevented  grocers  from  paying  more  to 
processors — nor  could  processors  pay  higher 
prices  to  prcKlucers.  Yet,  production  costs  In- 
creased— In  some  cases  exceedtag  what  the 
products  could  be  sold  for.  With  even  a  dull 
pencil  farmers  quickly  calculated  their 
losses.  There  was  no  Incentive  to  produce. 

What  happened?  Poultry  breeding  flocks 
were  liquidated.  The  result  is  fewer  broilers 
and  eggs  now  and  In  the  next  few  months 
Now  that  controls  have  been  lifted,  egg  and 
poultry  prices  are  much  higher  than  they 
would  have  been  If  we  had  allowed  the  pric- 
ing mechanism  to  work.  Heavy  gilts  and 
piggy  sows  were  also  slaughtered.  The  result 
Is  less  pork  now  and  this  winter  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case — and  higher 
prices. 

The  extension  of  price  controls  on  beef 
beyond  the  time  when  all  other  food  price 
controls  were  relaxed  Is  another  example.  The 
Idea  was  to  spread  out  the  release  of  accumu- 
lated price  pressures. 

Cattlemen,  however,  gambled  that  It  would 
pay  to  hold  cattle  until  after  the  ceilings 
were  lifted.  That  drastically  reduced  beef 
supplies.  Some  housewives  purchased  extra 
meat  to  stack  away  in  the  freezer.  In  turn, 
demand  for  poultry  and  pork  multiplied! 
pushing  those  prices  even  higher.  So  extend- 
ing beef  price  ceilings  was  doubly  counter- 
productive— beef  supplies  dwindled,  and 
other  meat  and  protein  food  prices  climbed 
higher  than   they  would   have  otherwise. 

Under  this  experiment  with  controlled 
prices,  we  have  bid  for  less — and  then  we 
wondered  why  farmers  did  not  respond  by 
producing  more.  The  incentive  system  Just 
does  not  work  that  way.  We  have  learned 
that  the  hard  way — politicians,  bureaucrats, 
the  press,  and  consumers  all  can  see  it  now. 

I  hope  that  we  can  quickly  translate  what 
we  have  so  painfully  learned  about  food  pro- 
duction Into  wisdom  throughout  the 
economy.  The  fertilizer  Industry  is  one  par- 
ticularly significant  problem  area. 

Price  controls  still  remain  on  domestic  fer- 
tilizer sales.  Worldwide  demand  for  fertilizer 
has  Increased  sharply,  and  we  need  Increased 
fertilizer  for  all-out  food  production   next 


year 


Under  controls,  domestic  fertUlzer  prices 


are  frozen.  Yet,  price  la  the  Incentive  neces- 
sary for  our  farmers  to  bid  fertilizer  away 
from  competitors ,  to  encourage  fertilizer  pro- 
ducers to  operate  plants  at  capacity  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  new  plants, 
and  to  bid  the  Increasingly  short  supplies  of 
fertilizer  sources  (such  as  natural  gas)  away 
from  competing  users. 

Those  who  favor  fertilizer  controls  ijeUeve 
they  will  help  hold  down  food  prices.  They 
certainly  wUl  not  If,  as  may  weU  happen, 
adequate  fertilizer  Is  not  available  for 
American  farmers.  This  lesson  Is  beginning 
to  become  clear. 

Well  said,  Secretary  Butz.  Now  let  us 
see  if  the  administration  pays  attention 
to  necessary  corrections. 


PENDING  CONSIDERATION  OP  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

SOVIET    TRADE — ON    THE    RAZOR'S    EDGE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask 
whether  one  is  "for"  or  "against "  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion unanswerable  by  a  simple  yes  or  no. 
It  is  Uke  asking  whether  one  favors  free- 
dom and  authority,  or  new  anticrlme 
laws,  or  even  new  highways.  The  query 
only  poses  further  questions — what  kind, 
when,  under  what  conditions,  et  cetera. 
Our  position  is:  Indiscriminate  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  jeopardizes  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  some  U.S.  firms  will  gain  from  Soviet 
trade — I  know  one  that  hopes  to  do  over 
$100  million  worth  of  business  with  the 
Soviets — but  that  does  not  alter  the  cost- 
benefit  calculus  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Indiscriminate  trade  is,  in  a  word,  sui- 
cidal. Contrariwise,  certain  types  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  under  spe- 
cifically limited  conditions,  can  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  freedom  and  de  facto 
detente.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  vocal 
proponents  of  "trade"  seem  unwilling  or 
unable  to  make  the  distinction.  The  fol- 
lowing consideration  should  make  obvi- 
ous their  lack  of  realism. 

HISTORICAL     PROSPECTIVE 

Fifty  years  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  suggests  that  "peaceful  trade" 
with  a  Commimist  government  is  a  pipe 
dream.  In  1918,  the  Bolsheviks  only  oc- 
cupied part  of  Russia.  They  needed 
Western  supplies  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend their  control.  Edwin  F.  Gray, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  World  Trade 
Board,  argued  for  trade.  "Economic  iso- 
lation would  not  bring  stable  govern- 
ment in  Russia,"  said  Gray  and,  "If  the 
people  of  the  Bolshevik  section  of  Rus- 
sia were  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
improved  economic  conditions,  they 
would  themselves  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  moderate  and  stable  or- 
der." How  this  line,  50  years  later,  in 
spite  of  all  historical  experience  still 
flourishes.  Is  one  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Trade  began,  and  in  the  1920's,  over 
350  Western  businessmen  Invested  in  So- 
viet concessions.  When  the  time  came  for 
expropriation,  only  the  favored  few,  such 
as  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  present  chair- 
man of  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  re- 
ceived compensation. 
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American  firms  built  the  major  fac- 
tories of  the  Five-Year  Plan.  Henry  Ford 
biiilt  the  Gorlty  auto  plant  which  today 
supplies  trucks  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
TraU.  The  Stalingrad  and  Kharkov 
tractor  plants  produced  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  15/30  model  (as  well  as 
tanks).  The  Chelj-abinsk  tractor  plant 
produced  the  Caterplllar-60  tractors — 
and  tanks  using  a  suspension  system  of 
U.S.  Christie  design.  Glen  Martin,  Sever- 
sky,  Vultee,  Douglas,  and  Curtis-Wright 
provided  the  Soviets  with  the  technology 
for  an  aircraft  industry. 

RCA  transferred  to  the  Soviets  "the 
entire  field  of  manufacturing  and  ex- 
perimental activities  of  RCA  and  Its  sub- 
sidiaries." General  Electric  In  the  United 
States  and  Metropolitan-Vlckers  In  the 
United  Kingdom  gave  similar  assistance. 

Soviet  jets  are  based  on  Rolls  Royce, 
Junkers,  and  BMW  technology. 

The  massive  Soviet  merchant  marine 
fleet  was  70  percent  built  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  all  its  large  marine  dlesel 
engines  originated  outside  the  U.S.S.R. — 
from  Burmeister  and  Wain  in  Denmark, 
Fiat  in  Italy,  MAN  in  Germany.  Poltava 
class  ships — with  Danish  engines — car- 
ried the  missiles  to  Cuba  in  1962.  None  of 
the  96  Soviet  ships  used  on  the  Hai- 
phong supply  run  has  an  identified  So- 
viet design  main  engine.  Most  came  from 
NATO  allies — Denmark   and   Germany. 

In  1959,  the  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder 
Co.  sold  46  Centalign-B  machines 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  manufacture  of  mini- 
ature ball  bearings — almost  all  used  in 
missiles.  All  Soviet  bearings  capacity  was 
imported  in  the  1930's  and  1940's — they 
had  no  ability  to  mass  manufacture  min- 
iature bearings. 

Late  in  1971,  the  administration  Issued 
$1  billion  in  export  licenses  for  the  giant 
KAMA  truck  plant — the  largest  plant  in 
the  world — to  produce  150,000  multi-axle 
trucks  per  year.  There  is  no  indigenous 
Soviet  truck  technology.  A  U.S.  Govern- 
ment interagency  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  multiaxle  trucks  are  essen- 
tial for  war;  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment publicly  acknowledges  these 
findings. 

In  brief,  major  American  and  Euro- 
pean firms — with  the  knowledge  and  as- 
sistance of  their  government — have  pro- 
vided the  technology  for  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Soviet  technology  is  either  imported 
or  duplicated  from  imported  models.  A 
decade  long  search  at  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  identified  only  a  handful  of 
Soviet  innovations.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  Soviet  technology.  Almost  all — 
perhaps  90  percent  to  95  percent — came 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies. 

The  present  administration  opines 
vaguely  about  "peaceful  trade"  in  agri- 
cultural commodities,  consimier  goods, 
capital  equipment,  and  "know-how."  but 
avoids  the  topic  of  risks  Involved  in  tech- 
nology transfers  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Trucks  will  move  ammunition  as  well 
as  food.  Computers  will  control  a  popu- 
lation, calcinate  missile  orbits,  speed  up 
the  laser  beam  weapon  development  and 
save  the  Soviets  between  1  Vg  to  2  years 
In  perfecting  their  MIRV  8S-18— the 
only  area  in  which  we  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  Soviets — as  well  as  more 
peaceful  equations.  A  ship  will  haul  mis- 


siles or  wheat.  A  printing  press  will  pro- 
duce truth  and  propaganda  material. 

For  a  hundred  thousand  Americans 
and  countless  allied  soldiers  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  "peaceful  trade"  has  been 
the  trade  of  death. 

STUDY    CLAIMS    AMKRICAN    MA-nOUXL    SUPPOETB 
KKXMT    FORCES 

The  October  8.  1973,  edition  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News  reports  that  something 
like  100,000  Americans  have  been  killed 
in  battle  In  recent  years  by  enemy  forces 
equipped  and  moved  by  Amerlcsm  tech- 
nology: 

That  Is  the  shocking  message  conveyed  by 
researcher  Antony  Sutton  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution In  a  Just  published  study  of  East- 
West  trade  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Cold  War 
struggle  with  the  Communists.  Sutton's  vol- 
ume, entitled  National  Suicide  (Arlington 
House.  $8.95),  Is  a  popular  rendering  of  the 
Immense  research  embodied  In  his  three-vol- 
ume survey.  Western  Technology  and  Soviet 
Economic  Development.  And  It  drives  home 
the  policy  implications  of  such  trade  with 
frightful  clarity. 

Sutton  shows  that  the  Communist  powers 
of  the  world  have  little  advanced  technology 
of  their  own,  and  In  particular  have  been 
laggard  In  developing  any  sort  of  transpor- 
tation Industry.  He  documents  at  copious 
length  the  fashion  In  which  American  and 
other  Western  sources  have  supplied  the  fac- 
tories and  machines  producing  Soviet  steel, 
tructs.  marine  dlesel  engines,  tools  for  arms 
plants,  ball  bearings  for  missiles,  tanks,  and 
other  military  vehicles,  accelerometers  for 
missile  guidance,  chemicals  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  and  propellants.  proto- 
types for  machine  guns  and  other  weapons, 
etc. 

The  author  documents  all  of  these  trans- 
actions In  great  detail  and  shows  that  the 
Communist  offensives  In  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam  would  have  been  Impossible  without 
the  use  of  Soviet  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
technology  which  had  been  In  turn  provided 
by  the  West.  .  .  . 

Without  these  supplies,  the  Communists 
could  not  have  sustained  their  aggressions  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  the  approximately 
100,000  Americans  who  died  In  those  two  con- 
flicts might  be  alive  today.  All  this  equip- 
ment was  of  course  provided  to  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  grounds  that  It  constituted 
"peaceful  trade " — precisely  the  macabre  ar- 
gument w©  are  hearing  In  favor  of  such  trade 
today. 

DtTENTE      AND      THE      WAR 

On  October  1.  1973,  the  New  York 
Times  In  its  report  from  Moscow  by 
Theodore  Shabad  reported  on  an  article 
in  the  Moscow  city  Communist  Party's 
newspaper  Moskovskaya  Pravda  l^y  Vla- 
dimir N.  Yagodkin,  city  party  secretary 
for  Ideology  and  propaganda.  Mr.  Ya- 
godkin was  reported  earlier  this  year  to 
have  defended  the  Kremlin's  new  policy 
toward  the  West  on  the  groimds  that 
"there  was  nothing  wrong  about  signing 
a  pact  with  the  devU  if  you  are  certain 
you  can  cheat  the  devil." 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
Dally  News  of  October  9,  there  was  an 
article  headlined,  "The  Middle  East  War 
Is  Not  Inconsistent  With  Detente."  On 
the  same  day,  the  American  press  carried 
a  message  by  Soviet  Communist  Party 
leader,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  urging  all 
Arab  States  to  provide  "the  greatest  pos- 
sible support  to  Egypt  and  Syria  in  their 
just  struggle  with  Israel."  According  to 
the  Algerian  news  agency,  one  Brezhnev 
message  received  by  Algerian  President 
Houari  Boumedlene  exhorted  that 
"Syria  and  Egypt  must  not  remain  alone 


In  their  struggle   against  a  perfidious 
enemy." 

When  that  report  reached  the  United 
Nations,  Soviet  rhetoric  about  the  war 
noticeably  hardened  between  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  October  8-9,  1973,  and  one 
of  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  exclaimed,  "So  much  for  de- 
tente." 

According  to  an  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  11,  1973,  the 
emerging  record  of  the  Arab- Israeli  war 
is  that  detente— the  President's  "struc- 
ture for  peace,"  or  at  least  that  part  of 
it  which  rests  upon  a  Soviet-American 
detente — is  far  from  being  what  its 
American  builders  proclaimed  it  to  be 
and  that  the  emerging  record  spelled 
out  in  detail  is  as  follows: 

The  Soviets  unquestionably  knew 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  about  to 
attack  but  did  not  Inform  the  United 
States  as  they  are  obligated  to  do  under 
the  basic  principles  of  relations  which 
were  signed  in  Moscow  In  1972  and  re- 
aCQrmed  In  Washington  last  June. 

The  third  "principle"  affirms  the  spe- 
cial Soviet-American  responsibility  "to 
do  everything  in  their  power  so  that  con- 
flicts or  situations  will  not  arise  which 
would  serve  to  increase  international 
tension."  Faced  with  a  choice  between 
honoring  this  fundamental  commitment 
and  letting  its  cUents  start  a  war,  Mos- 
cow chose  war.  It  violated  its  solemn  ob- 
ligation to  the  United  States  and  it  did 
so  in  a  context  where  the  result  was  im- 
mediate, violent  and  tragic. 

Since  the  war  opened,  moreover,  Mos- 
cow has  begun  a  military  supply  airlift 
to  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  there  are  intelli- 
gence reports  which  indicate  that  ships 
with  military  and  logistical  supplies  for 
Syria  and  Egypt  are  departing  from  the 
Soviet  Black  Sea  Port  of  Odessa.  These 
actions  nm  directly  counter  to  the  spe- 
cific promise  of  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  to  work  for  international  or- 
der, and  indeed,  counter  to  the  general 
promise  of  detente. 

WAKNINQ    BY    SOVIET    INTELLECTUAI,   DISSIDENTS 

Andrei  Sakharov  the  man  most  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's first  hydrogen  bomb  in  1960,  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent  voices  of  dissent 
In  the  Soviet  Union  today.  In  an  inter- 
view with  a  Swedish  radio  correspondent 
in  Moscow,  he  detailed  his  criticisms  of 
So\iet  Government  policy. 

Dr.  Sakharov  declared  that  large 
amoimts  of  western  technological  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  assist  the  Com- 
munist government  in  solving  economic 
problems  which  they  could  not  solve  on 
their  own  and  would  enable  them  to  con- 
centrate on  accumulating  strength.  He 
said : 

As  a  result,  the  world  would  become  help- 
less before  this  uncontrollable  bureaucratic 
machine. 

He  added  that  imquallfied  Western 
willingness  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  "mean  cultivating  a 
country  where  anything  that  happens 
may  be  shielded  from  outside  eyes — a 
masked  country  that  hides  its  real  face. 
No  one  should  ever  be  expected  to  live 
next  to  such  a  neighbor,  especially  one 
who  Is  armed  to  the  teeth." 

"Detente  without  democratization,  a 
detente  when  the  West  in  fact  accepts 
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our  rules  of  the  game  in  this  process,  such 
a  detente  would  be  dangerous. 

"It  wouldn't  solve  any  of  the  world's 
problems  and  would  mean  a  capitulation 
to  our  real  or  exaggerated  strength." 

Nobel  Prize  laureate,  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenltsyn,  saying  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened  by  the  KGB  reports  that  in 
the  event  he  Is  Imprisoned  or  killed,  he 
has  made  provisions  for  pubUcation  of 
the  main  part  of  his  works,  heretofore 
unpublished. 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  warns  the 
United  States  that  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  "friendship"  or  the  proper 
way  to  achieve  any  kind  of  detente  with 
the  kind  of  regime  which  Solzhenitsyn 
knows  and  describes.  He  warns  the 
United  States  that  detente  as  carried  on 
today — on  Soviet  terms — lesuls  toward 
Soviet  style  repression  as  the  "tomorrow 
of  mankind."  The  great  Soviet  author 
and  martyr  of  the  system  warns  that  the 
most  threatening  danger  is  in  the  "per- 
manent state  violence" — which  through- 
out the  decades  it  has  reigned  has  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  over  all  "judicial  re- 
forms codifying  thick  collections  of  its 
'violent  blows.'  and  draping  capes  across 
the  shoulders  of  Its  'judges' — is  the  most 
threatening  danger  in  our  world  today, 
even  if  it  is  only  barely  recognized  or 
understood." 

"This  violence  no  longer  needs  to  place 
explosives  under  something  or  toss 
bombs.  Its  procedures  are  carried  out  in 
strict  silence  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
final  shrieks  of  those  who  are  being 
strangled.  This  type  of  violence  permits 
itself  to  take  on  a  respectable 
appearance." 

"There  is  an  emotional  error  involved 
in  the  comprehension  of  what  is  Included 
in  the  concept  of  'peace.'  " 

"On  the  other  hand,  one  must  agree — 
as  so  many,  many  maintain — that  what 
has  happened  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
just  something  wrach  occurs  m  'just 
about  every  countr>\'  but>s  the  tomor- 
row of  mankind  andf^^-^JIus,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  its  inner  processes,  worth  full  at- 
tention by  Western  observers."  These  are 
the  warnings  by  this  great  author  to  the 
Western  world  and  in  particular  to  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  advocate  of 
detente  at  any  price. 

TTNFOirNDKD     OPTIMISM 

When  we  look  at  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  not  altered  its  totalitarian 
internal  structure  and  which  has  never 
changed  its  foreign  policy  based  on  a 
doctrine  of  permanent  Incompatibility 
between  socialism  and  democracy,  then 
the  present  mood  of  optimism  amon? 
some  American  leaders  appears  totally 
unfoxmded.  Economic  assistance  given  to 
that  government  is  only  going  to  further 
its  objective  of  ultimately  dominating 
the  world. 

Moreover,  analyzing  the  nature  of  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  raises  a  serious  question  of  what 
the  Soviets  have  to  offer  us.  The  over- 
riding theme  in  the  present  discussion 
about  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
volves the  export  of  American  capital 
goods  and  technology  financed  by  huge 
credits  and  credit  guarantees  underwrit- 
ten by  American  taxpayers.  And  this  at 
a  time  when  reliable  Government  offi- 
cials estimate  Soviet  gold  stocks  at  over 


S20  billion.  The  wisdom  of  further  strains 
on  our  present  capital  resources  is,  to  be 
charitable,  questionable.  The  current 
prime  rate  of  10  percent  hardly  Indicates 
a  surplus  of  capital  in  the  United  States. 

So,  what  exactly  do  we  get  in  return? 
Promises  of  oil  and  natural  gas  a  decade 
or  so  from  now  from  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
not  very  encouraging.  The  U.S.SJI.  is  not 
an  historically  trustworthy  source  par- 
ticul£irly  when  we  can  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  pipe  oil  from  Alaska  and  develop 
gas  reserves  imtapped  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Soviet  consumer  goods  range  from 
nonexistent  to  shoddy.  The  Soviet  non- 
military  technology  Is  either  nonexist- 
ent or  20  years  behind  ours;  conse- 
quently, there  is  no — or  hardly  any — 
Soviet  technology  that  we  can  use.  They 
do  have  some  raw  materials,  but  the  ex- 
port of  raw  materials  earns  relatively 
little  in  foreign  exchange  over  a  period 
of  time.  Americans  will  have  to  drink  an 
ocean  of  Russian  vodka  Just  to  balance 
the  Pepsi  account. 

The  essence  of  long-term  trade  is  a  re- 
quirement that  both  parties  benefit.  If 
the  United  States'  outfiow  to  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  at  more  than  seven 
times  the  infiow — from  January  through 
June  1973,  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  totaled  $693.4  mUlion,  while  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union  totaled 
$86.5  million — somebody  will  have  to 
lend  the  Soviets  a  lot  of  money.  Without 
something  to  trade,  where  will  the 
Soviets  get  the  dollars  to  repay  the 
loans?  If  we  just  want  to  collect  Soviet 
lOUs  there  are  plenty  of  defaulted  Rus- 
sian bonds  and  loans  around,  dating 
back  to  the  czar  and  World  War  n  Lend 
Lease,  which  could  be  picked  up  cheaply. 

Last  October's  United  States-Soviet 
Commercial  Agreement  stipulates  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  make  any  payment 
on  their  World  War  II  debt  until  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  'most- favored  nations '  status. 
This  Is  hardly  an  act  of  generosity  by  the 
Soviets  since  the  Lend  Lease  debt  will  be 
settled  for  6.5  cents  on  the  greatly  in- 
fiated  dollar  of  the  year  2001  on  the  basis 
of  1944-45  dollars. 

In  light  of  historic  evidence,  would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  demand  from  the  Soviets 
cash  payments  to  the  maximum  possible 
extent?  By  denying  them  easy  term 
credits,  which  in  reality  is  economic  aid, 
we  can  force  them  either  to  pay  us  in 
gold  or  sell  their  gold  and  pay  us  In  U.S. 
dollars.  From  this,  we  would  have  a  two- 
fold benefit:  one,  the  soaking  up  of  Euro- 
dollars and,  two.  an  Immediate  improve- 
ment of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  year  1972.  the  Soviet  Union's 
deficit  in  the  trade  with  the  West  was 
$1.3  billion.  Their  outstanding  long- 
term — 10-15  years — debt  of  $3.5  billion 
and  their  short-term  debt  of  about  the 
same  amount — the  two  figures  combined 
represent  more  than  200  percent  of 
Soviet  annual  earnings  of  hard  cur- 
rency— represents  an  enormous  dent  in 
the  U.S.S.R's  balance  of  payments — and 
makes  their  ability  to  repay  highly  ques- 
tionable. Reliable  sources  estimate  that 
because  payments  are  now  due  and  also 
because  of  the  one-sided  nature  of  their 
trade  with  the  West,  the  Soviet  deficit  in 
balance  of  payments  for  this  year  will  be 


about  $2.5  billion  and  will  reach  some 
$3.5  billion  in  the  year  1974. 

The  only  items  seriously  discussed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  and  that  we  really 
need,  are  natural  gas  and  petroleum. 

However,  a  serious  question  arises  re- 
garding the  validity  of  Soviet  claims 
about  the  amount  of  such  resources  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  necessary  to  justify  an  American 
multl-bilUon  dollar  investment. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  on- 
site  inspection  to  assure  Western  irt- 
vestors  of  the  adequacy  of  g«is  reserves 
and  permit  them  to  estimate  production 
costs. 

The  proposals  require  the  laying  of 
long  pipelines  and  the  building  of  lique- 
fying facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  the  building  of  fleets  of  liquefied 
natural  gas  tankers  to  carry  the  gas.  Cap- 
ital costs  would  be  huge.  Estimates  of 
several  billion  dollars  are  being  given  for 
each  project  which  combined  could  rep- 
resent a  figure  of  about  $15  billion.  The 
investment  costs — to  a  great  extent  to  be 
underwritten  and  guaranteed  by  the 
American  taxpayer — will  undoubtedly 
have  an  elevator  effect  on  the  price  of 
the  delivered  gas — ^presently  estimated  t 
be  $1.25  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  These 
are  said  in  the  industry  to  be  50  percent 
too  low. 

Robert  Campbell,  a  noted  American 
authority  on  world  energy  resources, 
terms  the  entire  undertaking  "a  desper- 
ate gamble." 

When  receiving  Soviet  estimates  of 
Siberian  reserves,  one  should  recall  that 
in  1970  the  Japanese,  encouraged  by 
earlier  Soviet  claims,  were  forced  to  with- 
draw from  exploration  for  natural  gas 
in  Northern  Sakhalin  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
suddenly  revised  downward  earlier  esti- 
mates of  "proven"  reserves  on  the  Island. 
An  ironic  sequel  to  this  episode  occurred 
in  November  1972,  when  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal for  Japanese  participation  in  the 
exploration  of  gas  deposits  in  the  Villul- 
skow  oil  field  near  Yakutsk,  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Sakhalin  project, 
floimdered,  again  over  the  Issue  of  the 
reUabillty  of  Soviet  estimates  of  proven 
resources. 

There  are  natural  gas  deposits  in  areas 
of  the  world  other  than  the  Soviet  Union 
that  look  much  more  attractive.  The 
huge  gas  reserve  discovered  in  Canada's 
Mackenzie  Delta  near  Alaska  would  be 
cheaper  to  deliver  to  the  American  mar- 
ket than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
and  they  would  be  controlled  by  a  coun- 
try with  a  far  better  history  of  good  re- 
lations with  the  United  States. 

Once  the  gigantic  investment  is  made 
and  the  latest  technology  and  equipment 
installed  within  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  there 
peaceful  mechanism  that  exists  to  in- 
sure that  the  Soviet  government  will  not 
raise  prices  or  put  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments of  natural  gas  and  oil  to  the  United 
States  if  it  suits  their  policy  objectives? 

It  takes  no  long  memory  to  recall 
Nikita  Khrushchev's  'gentleman's  agree- 
ment" with  President  Eisenhower  in 
1958  on  a  moratorium  not  to  test  atomic 
devices  in  the  atmosphere.  In  1961.  while 
the  United  States  remained  in  compli- 
ance with  its  agreement  on  the  mora- 
torium, the  Soviets  proceeded  with  the 
largest  atmospheric  testing  programs  in 
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world  history,  tests  which  lasted  for  a 
full  18  months. 

POLITICAL    DECISION 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  that 
through  a  greater  expansion  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  there  will  evolve  a  "web  of 
vested  interests  of  mutual  restraint." 

This  will  somehow  remove  the  pres- 
sures of  confrontation  and  cold  war  as 
it  has  existed  for  the  past  28  years.  It  is 
further  advanced  that  this  mingling  of 
"vested  interests"  will  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial in  meeting  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  which  this  country  now 
faces  and  will  create  a  new  dependable 
source  of  energy  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Instabihties  of  the  Middle  East. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  what  we 
consider  to  be  clear  indications  that  the 
top-level  decisions  in  regard  to  trade  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Governments  have  been  dictated 
primarily  by  political  considerations  and 
to  a  much  lesser  extent  by  the  economic 
rationale.  Further,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  political  considerations  which 
have  led  the  leadership  in  this  country 
to  clasp  the  Soviet  Union  to  Its  bosom 
as  a  profitable  and  beneficial  trading 
partner  is  not  consistent  with  the  Soviet 
political  and  strategic  objectives.  The 
economic  arguments  for  expanded  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  extremely 
questionable  when  viewed  in  the  prag- 
matic light  of  experience  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

THK    f>OLmCAL-Mn.ITABT    DIMENSION    OF  SOVIET 
TRADB 

On  the  basis  of  observations  gained  dur- 
ing my  years  of  exile,  the  "cultured"  class 
of  the  capitalist  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  America,  i.e..  the  ruling  classes,  the  fl- 
nancial  aristocracy,  and  bourgeoisie  and  the 
idealistic  democrats  should  be  regarded  as 
deaf-mute  and  treated  accordingly.  .  .  (Lenin 
from  the  Lenin  Archives) 

The  deaf-mute  capitalist  hoarders,  their 
governments,  the  Chamlsers  of  Commerce, 
the  federations  of  industries,  bank  groups, 
steel  kings,  rubber  kings,  aluminum  kings 
and  others  will  close  their  eyes  to  the  alxjve 
mentioned  truths  and  so  become  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb.  They  will  grant  us  credits,  which 
will  fill  the  coffers  of  the  communist  orga- 
nizations in  their  countries  while  they  im- 
prove our  armaments  industry  by  supplying 
all  kinds  of  wares,  which  we  shall  need  for 
future  and  successful  attacks  against  our 
suppliers.  (Lenin  from  the  Lenin  Archives) 

The  aims  of  'iJeaceful  coexistence"  and 
"detente"  may  not  be  disregarded  when 
the  risks  derived  from  the  United  States- 
Soviet  trade  are  considered.  Every  United 
States-Soviet  deal — and  that  includes 
passing  on  scientific  discoveries  and  tech- 
nology'— is  an  act  of  international  poli- 
tics. It  becomes  so  owing  to  the  Com- 
munists' use  of  trade  as  a  political  tool. 
Every  Western  businessman,  scientist, 
and  technician  in  contact  with  the  East 
becomes — consciously  or  unconsciously — 
an  exporter  of  foreign  policy.  This  Is 
self-evident,  but  has  not  yet  been  gen- 
erally recognized  In  the  West. 

In  "Soviet  Military  Strategy."  Marshal 
Sokolovsky  commented: 

In  the  present  epoch,  the  struggle  for  peace 
and  the  fight  to  gain  time  depends  above  all 
on  an  iinremlttlng  increase  in  Soviet  military 
power  and  that  of  the  entire  socialist  camp 


based  on  the  development  of  productive 
forces  and  the  continuous  growth  of  its  ma- 
terial and  technological  base. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the 
wish  to  import  various  commodities.  In- 
stallations, scientific  discoveries,  and 
technical  processes  of  military  value  is 
the  underlying  reason  for  expanding 
trade  with  the  West. 

The  security  risk  the  West  incurs 
through  its  deals  is  difficult  to  overlook, 
because  today,  hardly  any  goods,  equip- 
ment, or  processes  have  no  military  sig- 
nificance. According  to  the  draft  of  the 
last  5-year  plan  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  one  of 
the  "chief  objectives  in  the  development 
of  the  political  economy  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  country's  economic  and  de- 
fense potential"  <Pravda.  February  20. 
1971).  From  this.  It  follows  that  in  the 
1970's  ths  Soviets  still  considered  their 
economic  potential  from  a  military  angle. 

The  Soviet  trade  cannot  realistically  be 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  normal  commercial 
transactions.  It  does  not  mean  private  in- 
dividuals or  firms  dealing  with  other  pri- 
vate individuals  or  firms.  It  means  deal- 
ing only  with  Communist  government 
agencies  which  obey  Communist  Party 
policies  and  orders.  Currently  those  poli- 
cies aim  at  the  massive  military  build- 
up— at  the  expense  of  consumer  produc- 
tion. In  effect,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  robbing  its 
people  to  finance  a  terrifying  war  ma- 
chine. "If  the  Soviet  leadership  would 
decide  in  favor  of  a  substantially  higher 
rate  of  growth,  they  could  achieve  it  only 
by  drastic  reduction  in  defense  expendi- 
tures." 

But  the  Soviet  answer  was  to  further 
increase  militarj-  spending  investing 
about  50  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product — GNP — into  defense  projects.  In 
1969,  their  defense  budget  was  $88  billion 
and  since  then  on  the  rise.  And  that  is 
out  of  a  GNP  in  that  year  of  some  $190 
billion.  In  the  same  year,  the  U.S. 
defense  budget  was  $77.8  bllUon.  and 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  the  figure  is  $78.2 
billion — or  about  6  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Col.  William  P.  Scott,  who  retiu-ned 
last  fall  from  his  second  tour  of  duty  as 
UjS.  air  attach^  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
writes  in  the  March  1973  issue  of  the 
Air  Force  magazine  that  the  Soviet  in- 
vestment In  science  and  technology  in 
1972  as  being  the  equivalent  of  some  $30 
billion.  Professors  Harvey.  Goure,  and 
Prokofleff  recently  completed  a  book. 
Science  and  Technology  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Soviet  Policy  published  by  the 
Center  for  Advanced  International 
Studies.  University  of  Miami.  They  write 
that  the  Soviet  effort  to  attain  supremacy 
In  science  and  technology  Is  "related 
especially  to  direct  military  power."  The 
authors  estimated  that  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  Soviet  Investment  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  went  into  military 
requirements.  The  $24  billion  estimate  of 
the  Soviet  military  R.  &  D.  Investment 
for  1972  should  be  compared  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  R.  &  D.  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $8  billion. 

THB    BENKFITS    TO    THK    SOVITT    ONION 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  to  develop 
within  the  confines  of  her  own  geo- 
graphic boundaries,  resources  and  po- 
tential which  today  are  denied  to  her  by 


reason  of  the  backward  nature  of  her 
nonmillcary  technology  and  she  will  de- 
velop these  resources  largely  through  the 
Investment  of  American  capital.  capitiU 
either  provided  directly  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer or  capital  invested  by  reason  of 
guarantees  supported  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. In  either  event,  the  capital  Is  pro- 
vided as  a  subsidy  to  the  Soviet  economy, 
very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex  but  of  ques- 
tionable benefit  to  America. 

Further,  the  trade  relationship  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view  solves  the  Soviet 
energy  crisis,  a  crisis  which  curiously 
enough,  nobody  makes  mention  of  on  our 
side  of  the  spectrum. 

The  nature  of  the  "deals"  has  its 
precedent  in  the  last  year's  grain  deal 
which  was  financed  and  subsidized  with 
American  taxpayer's  money  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  additional 
cost  to  the  Americans  in  terms  of  sky- 
rocketing food  prices  and  increasing  in- 
flation. 

Another  precedent  of  "a  successful 
deal"  Is  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 
building  a  fertilizer  complex  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  turned  out  that  it  re- 
quired an  initial  investment  of  $9  for 
the  United  States  for  every  $1  invested 
by  Moscow.  The  kind  of  arrangement 
Moscow  most  wants,  indications  are.  is 
to  borrow  money  for  investments  it  would 
not  make  with  its  own  money. 

Every  "deal"  so  far  had  a  hangup 
easily  definable  as  "financing."  that  Is. 
the  terms  on  which  Americans — and 
Jai>anese — would  Invest  the  billions  to 
produce  and  market  Soviet  gas  and 
petroleum  products. 

SOVIET  OBJECTIVES 

Paced  with  serious  economic  crises,  a 
low  rate  of  overall  growth,  stagnation  in 
terms  of  per  capita  consumption,  an  in- 
elBcient  agricultural  system,  the  Party 
Secretary  Brezhnev  has  now  opted  a 
minor  change  at  home  economically;  no 
change  at  home  politically,  and  massive 
help  from  the  West. 

A  study  of  Soviet  internal  and  external 
policy  suggests  that  there  were  no  sig- 
nificant changes  In  Soviet  long  estab- 
lished practices  and  objectives.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  still  a  police  state  and 
its  long  term  objective  Is  to  establish  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  unparalleled  world 
power.  In  fact,  Brezhnev's  strategy  is  de- 
signed to  use  Moscow's  new  relationship 
with  America  as  a  double-edged  sword 
toward  that  end. 

The  Kremlin  needs  and  wants  the 
American  industrial  knowhow,  advtinced 
technology,  and  massive  credits  to  solve 
Soviet  problems  of  Industrial  backward- 
ness and  its  lag  in  technological  ad- 
vances. The  Soviets  are  anxious  for 
assurances  that  they  will  be  able  t"  get 
American  grain  when  their  abysmally  in- 
efficient agricultural  system  fails  again. 
Politically,  they  would  like  to  have  the 
U.S.  support  in  neutralizing  their  Com- 
munist adversary.  Red  China,  and  in 
stabilizing  Elast  Europe. 

At  the  same  time.  Its  own  policy  witli 
regard  to  its  gold  reserves  is  based  on 
Lenin's  formula:  "We  must  save  the  gold 
in  the  U.S.S.R."  This  formula  tidequately 
explains  a  strange  paradox  being  pre- 
sented to  the  world  and  the  American 
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people.  A  country  rich  in  gold  reserves, 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  seeking  loans  from 
a  country,  the  United  States,  whose  cur- 
rency is  under  sustained  attack  and 
whose  gold  reserves  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate. The  authoritative  studies  about 
the  Soviet  gold  reserves  state  the  latter 
at  over  $20  billion.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  rubles  outstanding  which  can  be  pre- 
sented for  conversion  to  gold,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Soviet  gold  reserves  are 
free  and  clear.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately $88  billion — U.S.  dollars — 
are  floating  in  the  Eurodollar  and  other 
financial  markets.  What  possible  ration- 
ale can  be  put  forth  to  support  the  con- 
cept that  a  gold  rich  nation  should  be 
financed  and  subsidized  by  the  nation 
which  is  experiencing  a  currency  crisis 
and  serious  problems  arising  out  of  its 
Inequilibriunt  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments? 

Increasing  Soviet  access  to  Western 
credits  relieves  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to 
sell  gold  for  hard  currency  to  pay  for 
Imports.  And  that  gives  them  even  more 
freedom  to  play  the  world  gold  market 
when  and  as  they  like.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Kaser,  the  foremost  authority  on 
Soviet  gold  reserves,  there  are  definite 
hnks  between  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  on  the  free  market  with  the  So- 
viet suspension  of  gold  sales.  London 
bullion  dealers  show  that  what  the  So- 
viets do  has  a  major  Impact  on  the  gold 
market.  According  to  Samuel  Montagu 
and  Co.,  London  merchant  bankers  that 
trade  actively  in  the  gold  market,  "re- 
newed sales  from  the  Soviet  Union," 
along  with  other  factors  caused  stability 
In  the  market  from  January  to  early 
April  of  last  year.  In  mid-April,  how- 
ever, the  report  adds,  "the  U.S.S.R.  tem- 
porarily suspended  its  sales"  at  the  same 
time  that  reports  circulated  of  a  decline 
in  South  African  output.  These  factors 
gave  rise  to  a  spurt  in  the  gold  prices 
"unprecedented  since  the  end"  of  World 
War  n,  the  report  says. 

In  August,  word  that  "The  U.S.S.R. 
would  have  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
gold  to  finance  its  purchase  of  wheat 
led  to  a  sharp  fall  in  the  price"  of  gold 
from  record  highs.  Subsequent  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  the  market  sparked  a 
rally,  Samuel  Montagu  says. 

THE  POSSIBLE  IMPACT  OF  U.S.-D.SJS.K.  TBAOC  ON 
THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Our  studies  on  Soviet-American  trade 
prospects  over  the  next  10  years  strongly 
suggest  the  following  conjectures  on  the 
Impact  of  this  trade  on  the  balance  of 
payments : 

First.  The  Soviets  are  unresponsive  to 
most  market  criteria — but  are  not 
unresponsive  to  balance-of-payments 
troubles.  They  cannot  run  Into  large  defi- 
cits with  the  United  States — except  in 
the  case  of  barter  agreements. 

Second.  Accordingly,  they  will  try  to 
control  Imports  and  push  certain  exports 
here — like  diamonds,  nonf  errous  materi- 
als, fur — oil  and  gas  will  come  into  con- 
sideration only  after  the  mid- 1 980 's. 

Third.  The  Soviets  may  use  more  ag- 
gressive methods  than  before  to  push 
their  products  in  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and  other  convertible  currency  areas  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  They  may 
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use  American  consultants,  set  up  enter- 
prises based  on  coparticipatlon  for  pro- 
ducing for  U.S.  markets,  and  so  forth. 

Eventually.  U.S.  purchases  of  Soviet 
goods  may  reach  a  quarter  to  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually — ^before  large  im- 
ports of  Soviet  oil. 

U.S.  exports.  Only  U.S.  credits  could 
encourage  Soviet  imports  other  than 
sporadic  grain  purchases.  Such  credits 
would  be  needed  for:  First,  entire  pro- 
duction faciUties — "turnkey"  projects; 
second,  long-term  licensing  agreements; 
third,  direct  Investments  In  the 
U.S.S.R.— for  example,  for  the  explora- 
tion and  exi>ortatlon  of  oil  and  gas. 

Since  credits  and  Insurance  for  such 
projects  involve  periods  longer  than  5 
years,  no  private  Ann  would  be  ready  to 
engage  in  these  operations  without  a 
U.S.  Government  guarantee.  The  guaran- 
tee against  uncertainties  would  reduce 
the  interest  rates  paid  by  the  Soviets,  but 
would  imply  a  U.S.  Government  subsidy 
equivalent  to  a  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  aid.  since  sill  Soviet  firms  are  state- 
owned. 

According  to  our  estimates,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  increase  its  Imports  to 
roughly  $1.5  to  $2  billion  per  year  during 
the  second  half  of  the  1970's — with  pos 
sible  repayments  starting  In  the  middl 
1980's  in  the  form  of  oil  and  gas  ship- 
ments. 

Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  our  feeling  that  such  exports 
would  have  an  unfavorable  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments — which  now 
runs  a  deficit  likely  to  grow  unless  the 
energy  problem  is  dealt  with  imagina- 
tively. Adding  higher  inconvertible  long- 
term  promlsory  bonds  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  the  bilateral  export  surplus  would 
further  weaken  the  U.S.  International  re- 
serves and  payments  position  since  U.S. 
exports  are  diverted  from  earning  con- 
vertible currency. 

One  may  finally  note  that : 

First.  The  volatility  of  the  Soviet  mar- 
ket and  of  its  demand  patterns  would 
further  affect  adversely  our  general 
trade ; 

Second.  Pressures  from  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  that  the  U.S.SR. 
straighten  out  Its  balance-of-payments 
problems  with  them — that  is,  Increase 
Soviet  imports  from  these  countries 
rather  than  from  the  United  States — 
are  likely  to  Increase; 

Third.  The  danger  of  sharp  Soviet  re- 
versals will  Increase:  20-  to  40-year 
agreements  are  easily  talked  about  by 
the  Soviets,  but  are  just  as  easily  broken 
by  them — let  us  not  forget  their  "un- 
breakable eternal  friendship"  with  China, 
Yugoslavia,  and  so  forth.  The  indebted- 
ness of  a  big  country  to  another  does  not 
always  guarantee  political  peace. 

SOVIET    ABILITT    TO    SERVICE    EXTERNAL   DEBT 

The  Washington  Post  In  Its  Issue  of 
October  7,  1973,  imder  the  title.  "Soviet 
Union  Seen  Facing  Hard  Currency  Short- 
age." writes  that  Western  economic  ex- 
perts have  detected  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  facing  a  critical  shortage  of 
hard  currency  suid  a  rapidly  rising  ex- 
ternal debt  which  threatens  Its  credit 
reputation. 

The  Kremlin  never  publishes  the  type 
of  financial  information  that  most  of  th« 


countries  disclose  routinely;  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  number  of  very  critical  areas 
are  completely  blacked  out  for  anyone 
who  desires  to  look  into  them. 

The  Western  lenders  do  not  know  how 
much  hard  currency  the  Soviets  have  In 
their  reserves  and  exactly  how  much 
they  earn  annually.  They  would  also  like 
to  know  the  size  of  Soviet  gold  holdings 
and  the  voliune  of  annual  gold  produc- 
tion as  well  as  a  complete  tabulation  of 
the  Soviet  balance  of  payments. 

It  has  been  learned,  however,  that  sev- 
eral American  companies  that  were  In- 
volved in  various  commercial  dealings 
with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  having  difficulties  in  collecting  pay- 
ments on  the  technology  and  capital 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  are  not  alone  in  this  area  because 
the  precedent  has  been  set  long  ago.  The 
Grerman  industrial  steel  giant,  Krupp,  ex- 
perienced almost  a  complete  collapse  due 
to  its  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
was  balled  out  by  govemmentsil  inter- 
vention and  by  being  forced  by  financial 
Institutions  to  go  public.  In  Italy,  we  have 
the  analogous  story  with  the  government 
controlled  industrial  conglomerate  Mon- 
tiedison  which  had  immense  financial 
difficiUties  as  a  result  of  transfer  of  cap- 
ital and  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  also  the  experience  of  the  Flat 
enterprises  which  came  about  £is  a  result 
of  their  investment  in  the  Flat-Togliati 
Works  and  its  operation  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  one 
American  company  that  delivered  part  of 
an  order  In  September  and  will  deliver 
another  part  in  October  has  been  advised 
by  the  Soviets  that  It  will  not  be  paid 
until  next  year. 

Previously,  the  Soviet  Union  paid  cash 
on  delivery — a  custom  that  helped  it  to 
arrange  many  contracts  without  disclos- 
ing basic  financial  data  to  creditors. 

Soviet  agencies  that  earn  hard  cur- 
rency have  already  started  sending  out 
bills  for  services  to  be  performed  in  1974. 
At  the  same  time,  many  Soviet  govern- 
mental agencies  have  been  warned  to 
slow  or  halt  their  spending  of  hard  cur- 
rency. The  aforementioned  are  abso- 
lutely clear  symptoms  of  an  emerging 
picture  of  one  of  the  largest  countries  in 
the  world  with  tremendous  external  fi- 
nancial obligations  which  It  Is  unable  to 
meet. 

Another  symptom  of  the  Soviet  credit 
crtmch  Is  clearly  visible  from  Moscow's 
failure  this  summer  to  raise  $300  mil- 
lion on  the  European  money  market  be- 
cause of  its  unwillingness  to  pay  pre- 
vailing Interest  rates. 

Western  experts  estimates  that  the 
ratio  of  hard  currency  debt  owed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  volume  of  its  hard 
currency  sales  has  reached  24  percent 
which  is  In  most  generous  terms  a  dan- 
ger point.  The  ratio  is  up  from  19  per- 
cent last  year,  demonstrating  that  So- 
viet indebtedness  hsis  been  rising  much 
faster  than  hard  currency  export  earn- 
ings. 

The  Soviets  must  pay  for  their  imports 
and  loans  in  U.S.  dollars.  British  poimds. 
Japanese  yen.  and  West  German  marks 
and  other  hard  currencies  because  the 
ruble    is    not    convertible    and    cannot 
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legally  be  used  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  issues  of  money  and  credit  were 
high  on  the  Agenda  of  U.S.  Treasury 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz'  current  talk 
In  Moscow  with  Soviet  Party  Leader 
Brezhnev.  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Kosy- 
gln  and  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Minister 
N.  S.  Patolichev.  The  Soviet  Union  needs 
credit  and  loan  guarantees  from  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bank — 
Exlmbank — to  complete  any  of  the  big 
trade  deals  announced  in  the  past  year. 
Six  months  ago.  Eximbank  Chief  Henry 
Kerns  warned  Soviet  officials  here  that 
they  could  not  expect  Hrge  long-term 
credits  unless  they  provided  the  same 
financial  data  that  Is  provided  by  other 
customers. 

The  total  amoimt  of  credits  the  So- 
viets are  seeking  far  exceeds  the  author- 
ity granted  the  Eximbank  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Administration  seeks  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  credit  ceiling. 

Foi  one  proposed  gas  development 
deai  In  Siberia  that  the  Soviets  are  eager 
to  make,  the  required  Eximbank  credit 
is  $1.5  billion— more  than  the  Bank  has 
granted  any  other  customer.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  already  received  Exim  cred- 
its of  about  $350  million  without  disclos- 
ing financial  data.  The  Soviets  have  also 
used  all  of  the  $750  million  in  the  United 
States  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
CCC — credits  they  were  allowed  for 
grain  purchases. 

Western  experts  estimate  that  Mos- 
co)^' — this  year— will  be  paying  about 
$740  million  in  principal  and  interest  on 
its  foreign  debt,  or  24  percent  of  its  hard 
currency  exports  which  are  estimated  at 
about  $3  billion. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  last  week's 
warning  by  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  who  said : 

It  would  be  short-sighted  If  the  Bank, 
under  a  new  leader,  decided  to  provide  mt«- 
6lve  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  without 
getting  full  disclosure  of  how  much  gold 
and  hard  monetary  reserves  the  Soviet  Union 
holds."  (The  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times,  October  13.  1973). 

Prof.  Michael  Kaser,  an  Oxford  Uni- 
versity economist  and  foremost  British 
expert  on  Soviet  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves,  wrote  a  very  pertinent 
study  in  the  periodical,  "International 
Currency  Review,"  published  In  London. 
Professor  Kaser  stressed  that  the  Soviets 
had  a  deficit  last  year  of  $1.3  billion  in 
trade  with  hard  currency  countries.  The 
significance  of  this  deficit  is  in  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  ninefold  rise  in  the 
deficit  of  the  previous  year. 

Dr.  Kaser  used  official  Soviet  statistics, 
which  do  not  Include  such  significant 
"Invisibles"  as  ship  charter  and  insur- 
ance. Professor  Kaser  said  the  Soviet 
Union's  pajTnent  deficit  touched  $2  bil- 
lion in  1972  but  that  S325  million  of  this 
was  covered  by  gold  sales. 

The  Soviets  have  not  published  1972 
figures  for  grain  Imports,  other  than  for 
rice,  but  Professor  Kaser  said  the  cost 
could  well  have  been  above  $1.1  billion. 

He  observed  that  the  cost  would  have 
been  higher  but  for  the  Soviet's  discrete 
buying  policies  and  the  enormous  subsi- 
dies on  wheat  and  transportation  given 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Even  though  only  one- third  of  the 
grain  committed  for  Soviet  purchase  was 
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actually  paid  for  during  1972,  the  year's 
total  imports  in  convertible— non -Soviet 
bloc— currencies  rose  by  40  percent.  Dr. 
Kaser  said.  By  contrast,  exports  for  con- 
vertible currencies  rose  by  only  4  percent. 
Professor  Kaser  estimated  from  official 
and  unofflclal  Western  and  Soviet 
sources,  that  the  Soviet  foreign  debt 
stood  at  $4  billion  In  1971  and  had  risen 
to  $8.5  billion  by  the  end  of  1972. 

For  1975  Professor  Kaser  projects  a 
debt  of  $12.5  billion  and  for  1980,  $29 
billion,  plus  service  costs — interest  and 
amortization — of  $2  billion. 

We  have  called  attention  already  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  6-month  period  of 
this  year  the  U.S.  outflow  to  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  at  more  than  seven 
times  the  Inflow — from  January  through 
June  1973.  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  totaled  $693.4  million;  while  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union  totaled 
$86.5  million— which  suggests  that  some- 
one will  have  to  lend  the  Soviets  a  lot  of 
money.  However,  without  something  to 
trade,  and  with  their  tremendous  debt 
increase,  which  no  economy  in  the  world 
would  be  able  to  handle,  the  question  is 
"Where  will  the  Soviets  get  the  dollars  to 
repay  their  loans?" 

THU   ONLY    KIND   OF  TRADE  TEUT   ICAKES 

SENS! 

The  Soviet  Union's  strategic  rationale, 
which  is  behind  their  present  policy  of 
extension  of  international  economic  re- 
lationships, is  based  on  three  objectives 
Namely,  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
and  developed  nations  of  the  West,  ad- 
vanced technology.  Industrial  know-how 
massive  credits  necessary  for  the  build 
up  of  their  economic  base  In  which  the 
military/industrial  complex  predomi- 
nates. 

The  past  has  demonstrated  that  there 
can  be  change  in  Moscow's  tactics,  man- 
ners, and  theatrics.  But  the  goal— 
that  of  attaining  preeminent  world 
power— never  changes.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  insure  a  defacto  detente  and  a 
"generation  of  peace,"  we  believe  that 
our  Government  must  deny  the  Soviet 
Union  transfer  of  any  American  tech- 
nology relevant  for  the  development  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems — laser 
beam  weapons  and  MIRV  SS-18.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  accept  some  liberal- 
ization of  her  internal  domestic  policies 
and  must  discontinue  to  promote  insta- 
bility and  subversion  around  the  world 
as  the  price  which  she  must  pay  for  the 
benefits  to  be  received  by  her  for  greatly- 
expanded  trade.  Without  such  Uberaliza- 
tion  of  domestic  policies,  any  hope  of  a 
permanent  peace  between  our  countries 
will  be  a  sad  and  tragic  illusion. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  insure  the  de- 
sired Uberallzation  will  be  to  require  that 
the  Soviets  accept  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can commercial  and  financial  enterprises 
within  her  borders.  Here  we  envision  a 
paramount  role  of  importance  for  the 
American  business  community.  By  insist- 
ing on  long  established  and  mutually 
beneficial  international  commercial  and 
financial  practices  In  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  American  business 
community  can  be  the  major  contributor 
toward  world  peace. 

Let  us  stop  playing  the  Soviet  kind 
of  game,  providing  them  with  what  they 
need  in  return  for  nothing,  and  let  us  get 


down  to  the  serious  business  of  extract- 
ing concessions.  The  essence  of  trade  is 
that  each  side  seeks  something  it  wants. 
The  side  that  it  is  most  eager  to  £w:quire 
benefits  from  the  other  must  make  the 
larger  concessions — that  is.  pay  a  high 
price.  We  should  demand  from  recipient 
Soviet  Government  that  it  declare  a  mor- 
atorium on  dumping,  adopt  above-board 
marketing  methods,  mvest  in  export  in- 
dustries, create  dealer  and  service 
agencies  abroad,  make  their  ruble  con- 
vertible, join  the  International  Monetary 
Pimd.  drop  the  secrecy  about  free  ex- 
change and  gold  reserves,  develop  con- 
fident relationships  with  United  States 
bustaess  firms.  This  last  would  require 
protection  of  United  States  property 
rights,  whether  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  honest 
dealings  under  the  patent  laws. 

F^irther,  we  should  refuse  to  deal  with 
communist  cartel?  and  mstead  demand 
to  deal  with  individuals  or  private  firms 
or  be  allowed  to  set  up  our  own  corpo- 
rate subsidiaries  within  the  communist 
nations.  Trade  will  never  foster  apprecia- 
tion of  free  enterprise  if  we  do  not  reach 
the  average  Soviet  citizen. 

If  our  goal  is  to  motivate  liberalizing 
reforms  within  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
pressure  can  come  only  from  the  people, 
who  must  experience  the  superior  bene- 
fits of  free  enterprise  first-hand. 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  prevent  Ameri- 
can credits  m  the  Soviet  economy  from 
being  defacto  subsidies  for  increasing 
military  development  and  the  financing 
of  subversion  abroad,  we  must  insure 
that  the  Soviets  match  each  dollar  in  . 
United  States  credit  or  credit  guarantees 
with  an  equal  dollar  amount  from  the 
Soviet  Government. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  point  to 
the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  when  he 
said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future 
but  by  the  past. 

The  past  history  of  the  Communist 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  serves  to 
illuminate  a  tragic  future  for  those  who 
would  accept  her  blandishments  of  good 
will  and  ignore  her  steadj-  determination 
to  conquer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  prayerful  hope  of  this  Nation  and  all 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  that 
a  peaceful  solution  can  be  reached  in 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis.  But,  re- 
gardless of  the  eventual  military  out- 
come. It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  play 
a  domtoant  role  In  instigating  the  hostili- 
ties in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  indicates  that  it  is 
ready  for  so-called  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. It  preaches  detente.  It  asks  for 
trade  concessions.  But  what  assurances 
do  we  have  that  the  Soviet  Union  really 
means  what  it  says?  I  submit  that  other 
than  lofty  phrases  and  a  few  trade  deals 
such  as  the  Pepsi-Cola  agreement,  we 
have  no  concrete  assurances  that  Soviet 
Russia  Is  willing  to  act  responsibly  in 
promoting  lasting  peace,  and  I  place  em- 
phasis on  "lasting"  peace. 

The  Soviet  arms  buildup  in  the  Middle 
East  In  the  past  15  years  has  been  spec- 
tacular. Its  cynical  disregard  for  both 
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Arab  and  Israeli  lives  is  appalling.  Let 
us  not  delude  ourselves.  The  Soviets  want 
control  over  the  Middle  East,  suid  due  to 
the  confidence  placed  in  Soviet  military 
might  by  extreme  Arab  nationalists,  the 
chances  for  a  peaceful  settlement  are 
dimmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  con- 
sider the  matter  of  trade.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
granting  most-favored  nation  status  to 
Russia.  The  administration  favors  the 
MFN  approach  as  well  as  granting  credits 
to  the  Russians  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  But,  in  my  judgment  the 
Russians  are  totally  imdeserving  of  this 
preferential  treatment. 

If  the  Russians  want  to  take  advantage 
of  American  technology  through  trade, 
then  they  have  an  obligation  to  demon- 
strate their  sincerity  in  achieving  a  last- 
itg  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Such  a 
peace  cannot  be  achieved  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  perpetuates  the  arms  build- 
up in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  rejecting 
reasonable  American  Initiatives  for 
peace. 

Just  recently  news  accounts  on  the 
diplomatic  front  indicated  that  both 
Moscow  and  Peking  blocked  an  attempt 
by  the  British  to  have  the  Security  Coun- 
cil President  Issue  a  cease-fire  appeal. 
Does  this  sound  like  a  nation  Interested 
in  peaceful  coexistence  and  detente? 

I  agree  with  the  recent  statement  made 
by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  in  order  to  achieve 
detente,  it  is  necessary  to  act  responsibly. 
Buti  the  Secretary  overplayed  his  hand 
when  he  chided  Congress  on  the  issue 
of  MFN  and  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
to  the  Soviets. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during 
hearings  on  the  trade  bill,  Russia  can 
provide  very  little  in  the  way  of  trade 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  furs  and  low- 
grade  chrome  ore.  Russia  stands  to  gain 
everything  from  MFN,  and  based  on  past 
history  it  certainly  will  not  repay  any 
credit  extended  by  the  American  tax- 
payer to  facilitate  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  achieve  a 
lEistmg  and  viable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  imtil  the  Soviet  Union  shows  will- 
ingness to  support  the  United  States  in 
its  efforts  to  settle  the  existing  shooting 
war,  and  in  turn,  negotiate  a  permanent 
settlement.  Until  the  Russians  do  this, 
then  this  House  should  withhold  giving 
them  any  trade  concessions. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT>  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  major  points  which  I  would 
like  to  clarify  regarding  my  own  opposi- 
tion, and  the  opposition  of  many  of  my 
coUeeigues,  to  the  extension  of  most-fa- 


vored-nation status  and  credits  and  loan 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  Mills-Vanik  amendment,  which  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor.  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  we  must  in- 
sist before  we  can  in  good  conscience  per- 
mit the  expansion  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viets. There  has.  as  you  know,  been  a 
movement  to  strip  this  amendment  of  Its 
prohibition  against  the  extension  of 
credits  and  loan  guarantees  and  to  limit 
its  applicability  to  most-favored-natlon 
status  alone.  The  credit  and  loan  guaran- 
tee prohibition  is  essential  if  the  amend- 
ment is  to  have  more  than  a  cosmetic  ef- 
fect, for  only  such  a  prohibition  can  deny 
to  the  Russians  the  credits  and  loan 
guarantees  which  are  responsible  for  the 
outrageous  wheat  and  truck  plant  deals. 
No  American  businessman  In  his  right 
mind  would  make  such  a  deal  if  the 
American  taxpayer  were  not  standing  by 
to  bail  him  out  in  the  inevitable  event  of 
a  Soviet  default. 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  however,  we 
need  more  than  Mills-Vanlk  alone.  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  allow  all  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  others  who  wsmt  to  emigrate 
to  leave  tomorrow,  I  would  still  be  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  Soviet  curren- 
cy is  not  convertible  into  the  so-called 
hard  Western  currencies.  I  would  de- 
mand that  the  Soviets  pay  for  whatever 
nonstrategic  commodities  we  might  sell 
to  them  in  gold,  timber,  or  other  com- 
modities which  the  Soviets  produce  and 
which  we  sorely  need.  There  Is  no  need 
for  us  to  subsidize  their  purchases,  and 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  doing  so  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  any  additional  resources  we 
provide  reduce  the  burden  of  the  enor- 
mous Soviet  military  effort,  which  pro- 
ceeds apace  despite  the  so-called  detente. 

I  would  Insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
provide  detailed  information  regarding 
its  financial  condition  and  credit  worth- 
iness so  that  we  might  fairly  evaluate  its 
ability  to  pay  market  rates  of  interest  on 
the  loans  which  it  has  been  seeking,  not 
to  say  demanding.  I  would  want  to  find 
out  what  assurances  we  could  obtain  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  "diunp"  their  goods 
on  American  markets.  Such  assurances 
are  almost  impossible  to  obtain  with  re- 
spect to  nonmarket  economies,  but  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  this  is- 
sue before  expanding  Soviet  trade. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
conditions  which  I  would  impose  are  not 
designed  to  discourage  the  expansion  of 
American  experts.  Rather,  they  are  only 
the  conditions  which  any  prudent  busi- 
ness would  insist  upon  and  which  are 
necessary  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  to 
become  a  "more-favored-nation"  than 
any  of  our  longstanding  allies. 

A  recent  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  7.  1973.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  is  highly  informative  regarding 
the  current  Soviet  financial  predicament, 
and  I  strongly  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Soviet  Union  Seen  Facing  Hard 
CtJRRENCT  Shortage 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow. — Western  economic  experts  have 

detected    in    recent    weeks    signs    that    the 

Soviet  Union  is  facing  a  critical  shortage  of 

bard   currency  and   a   rising  external   debt 


which   threatens   Its   reputation   as   a   good 
credit  risk  . 

Since  the  Kemlln  never  publishes  the  type 
of  financial  Information  that  most  other 
countries  disclose  routinely,  the  Soviet  mone- 
tary problems  cannot  be  precisely  judged. 

It  has  been  learned,  however,  that  one 
American  company  that  delivered  part  of  an 
order  in  September  and  wlU  deliver  another 
part  In  October  has  been  advised  that  it  will 
not  be  paid  untU  next  year. 

Previously,  the  Soviet  Union  was  scrup- 
ulous about  paying  cash  on  delivery,  a  cus- 
tom that  helped  it  to  arrange  many  contracts 
without  disclosing  basic  financial  data  to 
creditors. 

Soviet  agencies  that  earn  hard  currency 
have  already  started  sending  out  bills  for 
services  to  be  performed  in  1974.  Many 
Soviet  agencies  have  been  warned  to  slow 
or  halt  their  spending  of  hard  currencies. 

Part  of  the  Soviet  cash  crunch  stems  from 
Moscow's  failure  this  summer  to  ralEe  $300 
million  on  the  European  money  markets  be- 
cause the  Russians  were  unwilling  to  pay 
prevailing  Interest  rates. 

Western  experts  estimate  that  the  ratio 
of  hard  currency  debt  owed  by  *he  Soviet 
Union  to  the  volume  of  Its  hard  currency 
sales  has  reached  24  percent,  a  danger  point. 
The  ratio  Is  up  from  19  per  cent  last  year, 
demonstrating  that  Soviet  Indebtedness  has 
been  rising  much  faster  than  bard  currency 
export  earnings. 

The  Soviet  must  pay  for  their  Imports  and 
loans  In  VS.  doUars.  British  pounds,  yen  or 
West  German  marks  and  other  hard  cur- 
rencies because  the  ruble.  Is  not  convertible 
and  cannot  legally  be  used  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  earn  all  the  hard  currency  pbssible,  the 
Soviets  peg  the  ruble  exchange  rate  arti- 
ficially high.  In  September,  the  U.S.  dollar 
was  valued  at  .72  rubles,  the  same  as  the 
Cuban  peso,  by  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  bank. 

The  biggest  victims  of  this  artificial  rate 
for  the  dollar  were  American  visitors.  In  the 
middle  of  this  summer's  tourist  season,  the 
Soviet  travel  agency  Intourist  doubled  the 
dollar  price  of  most  of  its  hotel  rooms.  An 
American  company  that  had  been  paying  the 
equivalent  of  *35  a  day  to  malntairr  a  hotel 
suite  here  was  told  that  the  price  was  $110. 

U.S.  companies  dealing  with  Soviet  author- 
ities have  been  finding  recently  that  their 
hosts  are  interested  in  working  out  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  joint  venture  approach  that 
would  earn  them  more  hard  currency  than 
the  usual  barter  deals  made  with  Western- 
ers. 

The  Issues  of  money  and  credit  are  thought 
to  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  U.S.  Treasury 
Secretary  George  P.  Schultz's  current  talks 
here  with  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Minister  N.  S. 
Patolichev  and  other  officials.  The  big  Amer- 
ican delegation  also  Includes  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Frederick  Dent. 

Most  public  attention  in  their  talks  has 
been  directed  to  Moscow's  intense  interest 
In  legislation  now  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  the  same  status 
as  most  of  America's  other  trading  partners. 

Most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment  in  the 
U.S.  market  would  bring  Moscow  little  im- 
mediate financial  benefit,  however.  Its  big- 
gest exports  to  the  United  States  are  raw 
materials  for  which  there  is  no  duty  and 
exotic  ores  and  minerals  for  which  there  is  a 
limited  market.  Vodka  and  electrical  gen- 
erating machinery  are  two  Items  on  which 
reduced  tariffs  might  bring  Increased  sales. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  needs  credits  and 
loan  guarantees  from  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  to  complete  any  of  the  big  trade  deals 
atmounced  in  the  past  year.  Six  months  ago, 
Exlm  Bank  chief  Henry  Kearns  warned  So- 
viet officials  here  that  they  could  not  ex- 
pect large  long-term  credits  unless  they  pro- 
vide the  same  financial  data  that  other  cus- 
tomers do. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1972  Soviet-Ameri- 
can trade  pact,  the  Exlm  Bank  can  give  the 
Soviets  credits  up  to  $10  million  per  deal. 
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Larger  Items  must  be  approved  by  the  Inter- 
agency National  Advisory  Council,  the  UB. 
government's  gatekeeper  group  on  the  grant- 
ing of  large  foreign  credits. 

The  total  amount  of  credits  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  far  exceeds  the  authority  Exlm  baa 
from  Congress.  The  administration  seeks  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  credit  celling. 

For  the  proposed  oil  and  gas  development 
deal  that  the  Soviets  are  eager  to  make,  the 
required  Exlm  credit  Is  «1.S  billion,  more  than 
the  Bank  has  granted  any  other  customer. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  received  Exlm 
credits  of  about  $350  million  virlthout  disclos- 
ing financial  data.  The  Soviets  have  also  use* 
all  of  the  $500  million  In  U.S.  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  credits  they  were  allotted  for 
grain  purchases. 

Western  experts  estimate  that  Moscow 
this  year  will  be  paying  about  $740  million 
m  principal  and  interest  on  its  foreign  debts, 
or  24  percent  of  its  hard  currency  exports 
estimated  at  about  $3.1  billion. 

This  flgure  is  still  consldertd  "reasonable" 
for  the  Soviets  to  carry,  but  any  higher  level 
would  add  pressure  for  disclosure  of  basic  in- 
formation and  raise  the  Interest  rates  asked 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Western  lenders  would  like  to  know  how 
much  hard  currency  the  Soviets  have  in  their 
reserves  and  exactly  how  much  they  earn  an- 
nually. They  would  also  like  to  know  the  size 
of  Soviet  gold  holdings  and  the  volume  of 
gold  production,  as  well  as  a  complete  tabula- 
tion of  the  Soviet  balance  of  payments. 

Western  experts  have  recently  lowered  their 
estimates  of  the  volume  of  Soviet  gold  pro- 
duction but  still  feel  that  the  Russians  can 
sell  about  200  tons  a  year  without  reducing 
their  reserves.  The  experts  estimate  that  the 
Soviets  sold  150  tons  In  1972  and  received 
$250  to  $300  million  for  It. 

Soviet  trade  experts  have  also  proposed  to 
some  American  companies  that  they  build 
factories  in  Russia  and  take  payment  In 
goods  for  U.S.  sale. 

Although  the  Soviets  would  own  the  fac- 
tories, unlike  most  Joint  ventures,  they  would 
pledge  a  given  percentage  of  production  for 
debt  repayment.  Most  other  barter  deals  the 
Soviets  have  signed  involve  giving  up  raw 
materials  like  chemicals  and  gas  or  oil  for 
manufactured  goods  and  technology  or  a 
known  Russian  product  like  vodka  for 
Pepsi -Cola. 

American  businessmen  have  been  skeptical 
about  the  new  Soviet  suggestions.  American 
labor  unions  would  probably  object  to  such 
deals.  Just  as  they  have  fought  against  the 
"exporting  of  Jobs"  to  other  low-wage  coun- 
tries such  as  Mexico,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  observations  on 
Soviet  trade.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
and  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
that  I  requested  this  time  In  order  to 
present  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  House 
some  of  the  arguments  which  should  be 
presented  against  opening  the  floodgates 
of  American  technology  and  capital  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  notable  that  the  principal 
author  of  the  greatly  expanded  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  trans- 
porting of  American  technology  and 
capital  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  who 
today  I  understand  was  nominated  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  along  with  Le  Duo 
Tho.  That  impresses  me  as  a  rather 
strange  combination  of  people.  Since  the 
effective  date  of  the  peace  agreement  In 
Vietnam  over  100,000  deaths  have  oc- 
curred, which  is  a  strange  sort  of  peace. 
I  can  understand  where  Mr.  Le  Due  Tho 
miirht  receive  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize,  but 
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to  bring  him  into  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
is  something  I  cannot  fathom. 

I  also  recall  when  Mr.  Kissinger  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  he 
initiated  a  series  of  meetings  with  Arab 
diplomats  and  Israeli  diplomats  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  Middle 
East  turmoil  was  the  No.  1  priority  on  his 
hst  of  things  to  be  settled.  If  we  look  at 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East  today  and 
if  that  is  the  result  of  his  giving  this  his 
No.  1  priority  attention,  then  heaven  help 
us  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  many  other 
things  in  the  world  that  face  our  Na- 
tion today. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  necessary  chat  we 
emphasize  in  this  discussion  the  legiti- 
mate reservations  that  we  have  concern- 
ing the  bill  SIS  it  was  approved  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

May  I  first  emphasize  my  agreement 
with  the  point  so  effectively  made  this 
afternoon  that  we  should  propose  open 
rule  on  the  bUl  so  that  a^  Members  with 
varying  points  of  view  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  favor  the 
freest  possible  flow  of  trade  since  by 
Increasing  our  export  we  stimulate  our 
economy  while  the  imports  benefit  our 
consumers.  We  must,  however,  have  a 
national  trade  policy  requiring  nations 
which  export  to  us  to,  in  turn,  permit 
entry  of  American  products  into  their 
markets. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  free 
flow  of  trade  but  it  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  Quotas  or  restrictions  against 
American  products  must  be  eliminated. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
there  is  an  interesting  coalition  of  those 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  there  is  an  equal- 
ly interesting  and  formidable  number 
of  those  that  oppose  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

I  believe  that  the  events  in  the  Middle 
East  have  a  direct  relationship  to  that 
section  of  this  bill  insofar  as  the  prob- 
lem in  that  area  is  concerned  which 
would  indicate  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  set  this  bill  aside  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  rather  than  to  process  it 
next  week. 

There  are  several  questions  that  I  feel 
should  be  asked  at  this  time.  What  re- 
sults can  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence achieve  in  seeking  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  people  between  East  and 
West,  if  freedom  should  surrender  these 
principles  In  bUateral  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  happy  can  the  American  people  be 
when  buying  Soviet  imports  and  know- 
ing that  at  least  part  of  the  goods  had 
been  produced  by  slave  labor  under  in- 
human conditions? 

The  Jackson-Mills-Vanik  amendment 
which  is  pending  before  Congress  has  so 
often  become  misconstrued  as  applying 
only  to  cases  of  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews.  I  believe  that  the  Members  should 
also  keep  In  mind  the  millions  of  non- 
Russians  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Elsto- 


nlans.  Lithuanians.  Ukrainians.  Arme- 
nians and  others  who  have  been  denied 
their  basic  rights  by  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment. 

The  House  can  well  ponder  giving  the 
executive  branch  any  amendment  which 
would  see  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
manage  to  so  interpret  the  language  as 
to  obtain  his  wish  of  granting  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  "most  favored  nation  status" 
and  credits  at  low  interest  rates. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
comments. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  there  are  ex- 
tremely valid  economic  bases  which  em- 
brace greatly  expanded  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  make  it  seem  an  ex- 
tremely questionable  venture  and  not  a 
matter  of  wise  business  practice. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

I  would  also  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  and  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  this  ex- 
tremely important  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  are  those  who  say, 
both  in  these  chambers  and  outside  of 
them,  that  we  should  not  meddle  In  the 
affairs  of  Soviet  Russia.  I  am  sure  in  the 
1930's  there  were  people  who  said  we 
should  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Nazi 
Germany.  I  would  suggest  to  my  friends 
and  to  my  colleagues  that  It  Is  a  proper 
consideration  in  this  House  and  in  our 
country  when  it  comes  to  the  moral  ques- 
tion of  freedom  and  the  moral  question 
of  the  rights  of  all  people,  both  Christian 
and  Jew  alike,  to  emigrate  and  return  to 
a  country,  that  there  should  be  some 
meddling. 

That  there  should  be  some  meddling 
when  we  are  talking  about  American 
technology  and  American  capital  in  the 
form  of  credits,  certainly  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  country  should  at  least  have  a 
very  strong  Interest  in  what  happens  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Perhaps  had  we  done  so 
in  the  1930's  we  would  not  today  have 
suffered  the  many  problems  that  we  did, 
certainly  during  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  n. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  to  our  col- 
leagues the  very  thoughtful  remarks 
about  the  hypocrisy  of  awarding  to  Lee 
Due  Tho  the  Noble  Peace  Prize.  It  is  hard 
Indeed  for  me  to  believe.  And  I  just.  In 
reading  the  paper  tonight,  was  shocked 
that  that  prize  would  go  to  someone  of 
such  disrepute  in  the  world  community. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ^Mr.  Kkmp)  . 

I  think  it  particularly  appropriate,  the 
reference  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  made  to  Nazi  Germany. 

As  I  recall,  AdoljA  Hitler  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  promised  the  world  that  he 
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was  going  to  attempt  eventually  to  domi- 
nate the  world  with  his  military  forces. 
We  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  Hitler, 
and  we  paid  a  very  high  price  indeed  for 
that. 

Today,  Mr.  Brezhnev  stated  in  his  dis- 
cussion before  the  Soviet  Central  Com- 
mittee that  he  assured  the  Soviets  that 
detente  was  a  temporary  thing  in  which 
the  Soviets  are  attempting  to  gain  su- 
periority, and  economic  superiority  over 
the  world,  and  that  once  they  have  ob- 
tained that  superiority  they  will  then 
move  with  strength,  and  they  will  not  be 
catering  to  us.  We  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Hitler,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  make  the  same  mistake  now. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  just  one  further  com- 
ment, and  that  is  about  Nazi  Germany, 
it  reminded  me  of  another  Nobel  Prize 
winner  who  happens  to  come  from  Soviet 
Russia  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Solhen- 
itsyn.  He  said,  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  pointed  out,  that  the  spirit  of 
Mimich  that  existed  in  the  late  1930's 
was  very  much  alive  in  the  world  today, 
and  that  to  be  concerned  for  the  moment 
with  ethical  principles  only  in  one's  home 
country,  or  in  one's  own  experience,  can 
really  deny  the  world  the  opportunity  to 
see  manifest  for  the  future  those  prin- 
ciples that  we  hold  true,  not  just  for  our- 
selves, but  for  those  who  come  after  us, 
and  for  the  world  itself. 

So  we  prize  what  Solhenltsyn  has 
said,  and  we  respect  what  he  means  to 
the  Western  World,  and  it  Is  important 
that  we  take  into  consideration  both  his 
remarks  and  those  of  Professor  Sakha- 
rov,  the  great  physicist,  and  that  It  Is 
Important  for  the  world  that  we  give 
great  consideration  to  this,  and  that  we 
pass  the  Jackson-Vanlk-MIlls  bill. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  certainly 
where  Soviet  citizens  are  risking  their 
very  lives  and  risking  very  really  the 
possibility  of  being  incarcerated  under 
forced  and  trumped-up  charges  of  In- 
sanity, and  those  other  citizens  who 
stand  in  such  fear  of  being  adjudged  in- 
sane just  because  one  has  a  tendency  to 
resist  the  regime.  Yet  men  such  as  these 
speak,  and  formulate  their  opinions 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  are 
trying  to  tell  Western  civilization,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  that  we  are  only 
boosting  the  dictatorial  and  brutal  re- 
gime of  that  Communist  government 
when  we  assist  them  economically.  I 
think  we  should  listen  to  these  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  we 
find  out  and  begin  to  learn  that  the  en- 
emy in  the  Near  East  Is  the  same  as  the 
enemy  in  the  Far  East. 

I  think  we  £ire  learning  the  true  nature 
of  Communist  thinking,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  out. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 


1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  praise  Mr. 
Blackburn  for  his  efforts  in  this  area  and 
for  the  leadership  he  is  giving  us. 

I  have  an  article  I  want  to  include  In 
the  Record  for  the  Members  to  share 
fron.  "Human  Events"  entitled  "Must  We 
Feed  the  Soviets?" 

Congressman  Ben  Blackburn,  lively  Re- 
publican lawyer  from  Atlanta,  leaned  down 
from  the  elevated  platform  where  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  sat.  He  labelled  David 
Rockefeller,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Board 
chairman  and  E.  Douglas  Kenna,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  president,  a 
pair  of  monkeys. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  if 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  not  reaUy 
quite  true.  I  certainly  did  not  refer  to  the 
gentlemen  as  monkeys.  When  they  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
this  country  from  the  expanding  of  So- 
viet-American trade.  I  said  it  was  like 
drilling  a  little  hole  In  a  coconut,  and 
the  monkey  sticking  his  hand  in  the  hole, 
and  when  he  tried  to  grab  the  meat,  he 
could  not  pull  his  fist  out,  and  then  he 
was  trapped. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  make  a  few  pen- 
nies profit,  but  we  may  wake  up  and  find 
ourselves  trapped. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  observation, 
too,  that  the  testimony  of  both  of  these 
gentlemen  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  consistent  in  that  re- 
spect in  that  they  represented  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  secure  rny thing  they 
want  from  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
from  Sweden,  Germany,  or  other  West- 
em  countries,  and,  therefore,  our  indus- 
tries might  as  well  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  what  they  want. 

I  pointed  out  to  these  gentlemen  that 
it  was  not  true  that  the  Soviets  could 
receive  everything  they  want  from  other 
countries.  Other  countries  could  not  fi- 
nance them  to  the  degree  that  we  fi- 
nanced them. 

The  Soviets'  credit  is  no  longer  as  good 
as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  was  facing 
a  real  prospect  of  hunger.  They  said  that 
they  could  get  the  grain  that  they  needed 
from  any  other  nation  or  a  group  of  na- 
tions in  the  world.  To  represent  that  we 
are  merely  making  profits  by  selling  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  a  true  representa- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  needs  us  desper- 
ately, and  for  us  to  provide  them  with  the 
needs  that  they  feel  and  not  demand 
political  concessions  In  return  is  to  me  a 
very  false  and  foolish  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  gentleman 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  stop  try- 
ing to  pluck  the  eagle  to  feed  the  bear. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  American 
policy  we  have  been  practicing  for  the 
last  25  years. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  a  new  book  written  by  An- 
tony Sutton  that  goes  Into  the  fact  of 
how  the  technology  that  has  come  from 
the  United  States  has  helped  to 
slaughter  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
boys  In  South  Vietnam  because  the  im- 
derdeveloped  countries   have  not  been 


able  to  develop  technology  to  make  war 
as  well  as  we  have  in  this  country. 

We  had  to  give  them  the  technology. 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in 
Russia  today  they  do  not  have  the  tech- 
nology to  make  12-gage  steel  pipe  to 
transport  liquid  gas  in.  When  we  pro- 
vide the  products  and  the  technology, 
all  we  get  In  return  are  I  O  U's,  which  so 
far  we  are  In  doubt  about. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  gentleman's 
reference  to  Mr.  Sutton  is  timely.  There 
is  a  great  volume  of  work  out  that  con- 
firms that  the  Soviets  have  actually  gone 
very  little  into  innovative  technology  m 
their  own  borders  and  in  their  own  In- 
stitutions. The  real  students  of  the  sub- 
ject find  that  generally  Soviet  technology 
is  based  on  Western  technology  that  they 
imported. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  would  like  to  point 
out  further  I  think  that  if  we  do  trade 
with  the  Soviets,  I  think  the  proper  posi- 
tion probably  would  be  to  do  so,  but  we 
certainly  should  be  intelligent  enough  to 
get  gold  or  something  of  par  value  in 
return. 

I  think  in  Idaho  we  live  imder  the 
golden  rule  and  that  is  called  the  guy 
that  has  the  gold  rights  has  the  golden 
rule. 

I  do  think  If  we  had  gotten  the  gold 
from  Russia  we  would  not  have  been 
burned  so  badly  on  the  grain  deal.  They 
do  have  the  gold  and  we  could  force  It 
if  we  were  hard  bargainers. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  It  seems  to  me  to 
do  so  would  make  sense,  that  we  can  have 
gold  reserves  varying  from  $9  billion  to 
$20  billion  worth. 

They  do  not  have  one  ruble,  one  kopek 
outstanding  against  their  gold,  but  we 
have  $80  billion  floating  in  the  world, 
roughly  against  $13  billion  worth  of  gold 
domestically.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  that  a  country  as  rich  in  gold  as  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  financed  by  a 
coimtry  not  rich  in  gold,  a  country  that 
has  been  imdergolng  a  terribly  painful 
capital  shortage  with  a  high  prime  in- 
terest rate.  It  does  not  make  sense  that 
we  should  be  financing  them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  rapidly  attaining  the  status  of 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  experts 
on  East- West  trade  in  the  House.  I  think 
In  doing  that  and  in  bringing  out  this  in- 
formation tonight,  the  gentleman  speaks 
not  only  for  the  people  of  his  district, 
but  also  for  all  America.  For  that  I  think 
all  of  us  owe  him  a  great  debt. 

I  just  hope  those  down  in  the  Foggy 
Bottom  are  able  to  perceive  his  remarks 
here  tonight.  I  hope  that  they  will  not 
only  perceive,  but  heed  and  act  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion lately  in  the  press  and  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  our  coimtry  through  Increased 
trade  and  detente  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion but,  as  yet.  no  one  has  spoken  of  the 
cost  to  this  country  of  such  action. 

I  am  concerned  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
cost  will  be  great  and  the  consequences 
of  this  cost  will  be  grave  for  this  coun- 
try. Antony  Sutton  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution In  his  three-volume  survey. 
"Western  Technology  tind  Soviet  Eco- 
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nomic  Development,"  drives  home  the 
policy  implications  of  such  strategic 
trade  with  frightful  clarity.  Sutton's  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  Communist  powers  of 
the  world  have  little  advanced  technol- 
ogy of  their  own. 

He  demonstrates  how  American  and 
other  Western  sources  have  supplied  the 
factories  and  machines  producing  So- 
viet steel,  trucks,  marine  diesel  engines, 
tools  for  arms  plants,  ball  bearings  for 
missiles,  tanks,  and  other  military  ve- 
hicles, accelerometers  for  missile  guid- 
ance, chemicals  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  and  propellants,  prototypes  for 
machineguns.  and  other  weapons.  With- 
out these  supplies,  Sutton  shows  the 
Communists  could  not  have  sustained 
their  aggressions  in  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
and  the  approximately  100,000  Americans 
who  died  in  those  two  conflicts  might  be 
alive  today.  All  of  this  was  provided  un- 
der the  same  guise  as  it  is  presented  to- 
day: "peaceful  trade." 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  believe 
we  can  long  afford  much  more  of  such 
strategic  trade  with  the  Soviets.  The 
dreadful  cost  of  such  trade,  the  100,000 
Americans  killed  in  battle  by  enemy 
forces  equipped  and  moved  by  American 
technology,  is  too  much  for  us  to  bear 
and  far  outweighs  any  transient,  finan- 
cial advantage  we  could  hope  to  achieve. 

If  I  could  see  any  change  in  the  Soviet 
position,  if  there  were  any  indication 
that  there  had  been  a  significant  shift  in 
basic  Soviet  policy  then,  possibly,  some 
might  argue  for  support  of  this  program. 
But  witness,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued 
repression  of  Soviet  Jewry,  witness  the 
contemptuous  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East,  witness  the 
harassment  of  those  dissidents  within 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  spoken  out 
against  their  government,  witness  these 
actions  and  tell  me  in  which  direction 
the  winds  of  change  within  the  Soviet 
Union  prevail. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Lev  S.  Dobrlansky,  of  Georgetown 
University,  in  his  article  "50  Years  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Economy."  This  article  appeared 
In  the  spring  issue  of  the  Journal  of  East 
European  and  Asian  Affairs.  Dr.  Dobrl- 
ansky minors  my  feeling  when  he  says: 
Clearly.  noUilng  In  tbe  fundamental  Insti- 
tutional structure  of  tbe  USSR  has  cbanged 
to  warrant  the  present  conjecture  that  Rus- 
sian Interest  In  stepped  up  trade  with  tbe 
U.S.  and  others  Is  any  Indication  of  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  Russian  behavior  .  .  .  Mo«- 
cow  has  never  been  interested  in  our  con- 
sumer goods  but  It  has  been  consistently 
Interested  In  our  advanced  technology,  blue- 
prints, and  sklUed  know-how. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
strategic  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  much  too  high  for  this  country  to  pay. 
It  is  a  renunciation  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  for  which  this  country  has 
stood  for  over  200  years.  It  is  an  abroga- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  the  future 
safety  of  this  country,  and,  it  Is,  I  believe, 
to  paraphrase  Mr.  Lenin,  "a  bid  to  build 
our  own  gallows." 

I  include  at  this  point  an  excellent 
article  from  the  October  20.  1973,  issue 
of  Human  Events  written  by  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  which  reviews  the  Sutton  book 
and  forcefully  outlines  the  pitfalls  of 
such  strategic  trade.  The  article  follows: 


How  We  Build  Up  the  Soviet  Enemt 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

Something  like  100,000  Americans  have 
been  klUed  In  recent  years  by  enemy  forces 
equipped  and  moved  by  America's  own  tech- 
nology. 

That  Is  the  shocking  message  conveyed  by 
Antony  Sutton  of  the  Hoover  Institution  In 
a  Just-published  survey  of  East-West  trade 
and  Its  Impact  on  the  Cold  War  struggle  with 
the  Communists.  Sutton's  analysis,  entitled 
National  Suicixle  (Arlington  House:  $8.95)  Is 
a  f>opular  but  massively  factual  rendering  of 
the  research  embodied  In  his  three-volume 
study,  Western  Technlogy  and  Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Development.  It  drives  home  the  policy 
Implications  of  such  trade  with  frightful 
clarity. 

COPYING  WEST'S  ARMS 

Sutton  shows  the  Communist  powers  have 
little  or  no  advanced  technology  of  their  own, 
and  In  particular  have  been  laggard  In  de- 
veloping any  sort  of  mUltary  transportation. 
He  documents  the  fashion  In  which  Ameri- 
can and  other  Western  soxirces  have  supplied 
the  sinews  of  the  Soviet  war  machine — In- 
cluding steel,  trucks,  marine  diesel  engines, 
tools  for  arms  plants,  ball  bearings  for  mis- 
siles, chemicals  for  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives and  propellants,  prototypes  for 
machine  guns.  etc. 

The  author  notes  that  the  Communists  of- 
fensive in  both  Korea  and  Vietnam  would 
have  been  Impossible  without  the  vise  of 
Soviet  and  other  Iron  Curtain  technology 
which  had  been  provided  to  Moscow  by  the 
West.  Thus  the  Communist  army  that  In- 
vaded South  Korea  In  June  1950  was  equip- 
ped with  Soviet  medium  tanks — which  fea- 
tured U.S.  Christie  suspensions.  Artillery 
tractors  were  direct  copies  of  American  de- 
signs. The  trucks  were  from  the  Gorki  plant — 
built  for  Moscow  by  Henry  Ford. 

In  Vietnam,  the  story  was  the  same.  Move- 
ment of  Communist  supplies  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sives against  the  South  were  mounted  with 
equipment  and  weapons  provided  by  Mos- 
cow and  various  of  Its  satellites,  equipment 
In  turn  derived  from  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations.  In  both  these  con- 
flicts, American  know-how  was  employed  In 
the  grisly  task  of  killing  Americans — to  the 
tune  of  almost  100,000  deaths. 

Sutton's  Indictment  Is  confirmed  by  the 
statements  and  actions  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. In  May  1972,  for  example.  President 
Nixon  announced  the  blocksule  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  explaining  that  this  step  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  lives  In  Southeast 
Asia.  'There  is."  he  said,  "only  one  way  to 
stop  the  killing.  That  Is  to  keep  the  weapons 
of  war  out  of  the  hands  of  the  International 
outlaws  of  Vietnam.  ...  I  therefore  conclude 
Hanoi  must  be  denied  the  weapons  and  sup- 
plies it  needs  to  continue  the  aggression." 

PHOTOOSAPHIC    PBOOP 

In  support  of  Nixon's  action,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  released  pheotographs  docu- 
menting the  heavy  influx  of  Soviet  supplies 
Into  North  Vietnam.  One  photo  shows  the 
Soviet  cargo  ship  Michurin  steaming  toward 
Haiphong  harbor,  with  Boxlet  ZJli  130  cargo 
trucks  and  ZIL  655  dump  trucks  on  deck. 
Other  photos  show  Soviet  T-34  and  T-64 
tanks,  Soviet  MIO  17s,  Soviet  122  mm.  field 
guns,  etc. 

KAMA    Rnrn    DEAL 

What  Is  the  common  feature  of  all  these 
Instruments  of  aggression?  One  answer  Is 
that  each  originated  In  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations.  The  cargo  ship 
Michurin  so  graphically  exposed  by  DOD  is 
powered  by  a  diesel  engine  designed  and 
buUt  In  the  United  States  and  features  a 
hull  constructed  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
(Common  enough  for  Soviet  cargo  runs  to 
Haiphong,  since  84  of  the  86  ships  Identified 
making  such  runs  are  propeUed  by  systems 
originating  outside  the  USSR.) 


In  like  fashion,  the  QAZ  trucks  used  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  come  from  the  Pord- 
bullt  Gorki  plant,  the  ZIL  trucks  from  yet 
another  Amerlcan-bullt  factory.  The  T-64 
and  T-34  tanks  have  modified  Christie  sus- 
pensions.  The  MIG  17  Is  powered  by  a  British 
Rolls  Royce  engine.  The  122  mm.  field  gun 
and  other  Soviet  weapons  use  a  propellant 
technology  provided  the  Communists  by 
American  chemical  firms. 

The  United  States,  in  short,  was  sounding 
the  alarm  about  Communist  vireapons  and 
support  technology  which  had  been  provided 
by — the  United  States.  And  even  as  Haiphong 
Harbor  was  closed  down,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration was  busily  promoting  other  transfers 
of  technology  to  the  Soviets.  Nothing  sym- 
boll25es  this  fantastic  irony  better  than  the 
Kama  River  truck  deal,  in  which  a  con- 
sortium of  American  firms  were  (and  are) 
engaged  In  buUdlng  for  Moscow  the  largest 
truck  factory  In  the  world — while  our  gov- 
ernment deplored  the  use  of  Soviet  trucks  to 
power  Hanoi's  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

Even  more  incredible  is  the  successful  effort 
of  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department  beginning 
In  1961  to  force  through  the  export  to  Mos- 
cow of  miniaturized  ball  bearing  machinery 
essential  to  the  production  of  missiles.  This 
was  done  over  the  vehement  objections  of 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee.  In  1972  the  Soviets  en- 
tered another  order  for  these  American -made 
machines  five  times  as  large  as  the  number 
purchased  in  the  previous  decade. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  Sutton  thesis 
Is  provided  by  Rep.  Ben  Blackburn  (R  -Ga  ) 
rapidly  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  knowN 
edgeable  of  congressional  spokesmen  on  mat- 
ters  of  East-West  trade.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment, Blackburn  reels  off  a  considerable  list 
Of  Soviet  military-industrial  accomplish- 
ments, past  and  present,  which  turn  out  to 
have  been  created  in  the  United  States. 

Blackburn  notes  the  Stalingrad  and  Khar- 
kov tractor  plants  produced  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  16/30  model— and  military 
tanks.  The  Chelyabinsk  tractor  plant  pro- 
duced CaterpUlar  60s— and  tanks  of  the 
Christie  design.  Martin,  Seversky,  Vultee 
Douglas  and  Curtis-Wright  supplied  the 
Communists  with  technology  needed  for  an 
aircraft  Industry.  Other  technological  assist- 
ance has  come  from  RCA.  General  Electric, 
Metropolitan  Vickers  of  England,  etc.  (All 
these  transactions  are  documented  In  the 
Sutton  volume.) 

The  Georgia  congressman  concludes  that 

"major  American  and  European  Anns with 

the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  their  gov- 
ernments—have provided  the  technology  for 
the  Soviet  economy.  Soviet  technology  is 
either  Imported  or  duplicated  from  imported 
models.  A  decade-long  search  has  identified 
only  a  handful  of  Soviet  Innovations." 

The  net  of  these  researches  and  the  crush- 
ing significance  of  Sutton's  book  is  that  the 
United  States  has  created  and  nourished 
the  enemy  which  threatens  our  security  and 
the  cause  of  peace  In  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  other  points  around  the  globe.  Despite 
this  ghastly  record  our  government  Is  con- 
tinuing and  accelerating  the  transfer  of 
technology — embracing  everything  from 
chemicals  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  to  advanced  computers  essential 
to  sophisticated  forms  of  weapK>nry. 

PEACirm.    TRADE 

All  this  equipment  is  provided  on  the 
grounds  that  it  constitutes  "peaceful 
trade" — and  U.S.  officials  have  repeatedly 
proclaimed  that  they  will  not  make  available 
to  the  Soviets  any  goods  or  processes  of  mili- 
tary application.  The  argument  Is  spurious 
on  the  face  of  it.  In  view  of  the  multiple 
uses  which  may  be  made  of  trucks  and  other 
vehicles,  the  application  of  ball  bearing 
manufacture  to  missile  science,  the  employ- 
ment of  chemical  processes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,  and  so  on. 
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Our  own  experience  in  World  War  II  sug- 
gests industrial  techniques  of  many  types 
are  essential  to  a  modern  mUltary  enter- 
prise—and an  economy  built  for  supposedly 
peaceful  purposes  can  be  rapidly  converted 
to  military  uses.  This  consideration  becomes 
especially  relevant  in  the  light  of  Soviet 
doctrine  and  practice  which  view  all  eco- 
nomic developments  In  terms  of  their  con- 
tribution to  potential  military  strength. 

The  clearest  answer  to  the  myth  of  "peace- 
ful trade"  with  the  Communists  Is  the  fac- 
tual record  Sutton  spins  out  with  such  un- 
flagging thoroughness.  It  is  doubtless  for 
this  reason  that  U.S.  officialdom  has  been  so 
reluctant  to  have  that  record  revealed,  and 
why  Sutton  has  encountered  a  wall  of  offi- 
cial secrecy  in  his  Herculean  effort  to  as- 
semble the  factual  data. 

Despite  those  difficulties,  be  has  written 
a  book  of  monumental  Importance — the  book 
not  merely  of  the  year,  but  of  the  decade. 
Those  who  wish  to  Justify  the  folly  of  trad- 
ing with  the  Communists  must  read  and 
refute  him  If  they  can. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  observations. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  participated  in  the  discussion  on 
the  very  important  Trade  Reform  Act 
soon  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
If  the  administration  has  its  way  on  this 
legislation  the  Amercan  people  are  likely 
to  get  taken  to  the  cleaners  again.  The 
burden  of  all  the  mistakes  that  occur  will 
ultimately  be  borne,  as  always,  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  This  Is  not  a  prediction 
but  a  statement  of  historical  fact  based 
on  past  events,  the  most  recent  of  which 
is  that  horror  known  as  the  Soviet 
grain  deal. 

Even  a  cxusory  look  at  the  Soviet 
grain  deal  will  go  a  long  way  in  demolish- 
ing the  view — widely  shared  by  many 
Americans — that  a  great  increase  in 
East-West  trade  paves  the  road  to  in- 
creased understanding  between  the  two 
superjxrwers,  to  relaxation  of  tensions,  to 
enormous  economic  benefits,  growing  co- 
operation in  international  affairs,  peace- 
ful coexistence,  and  a  Utany  of  other  al- 
leged benefits.  But  look  at  the  results  of 
the  grain  deal.  It  was  after  the  Soviet 
purchases  were  consimimated  that  the 
grain  shortage  suddenly  appeared  and 
wheat  prices  jumped  by  more  than  50 
percent.  Take  the  effects  on  meat  prices 
coupled  with  the  effects  of  price  controls, 
and  consider  the  chickens  that  were 
drowned  because  farmers  could  not 
survive  selling  below  cost.  The  United 
States-Soviet  grain  deal  was  a  colossal 
American  grsdn  giveaway  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  inflationary  effects  of  which 
have  already  cost  this  country  hundreds 
of  millions  and  perhaps  even  billions  of 
dollars. 

Now.  on  top  of  all  of  this,  the  admin- 
istration is  pushing  a  trade  bill  which 
would  provide  massive  U.S.  Government 
credits  to  Soviet  Russia  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  commodities  plus  high  tech- 
nological goods  such  as  computers.  Again 
the  interest  of  "detente"  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  this  giveaway,  on  June  24  of 
this  year,  Leonid  Brezhnev  appeared  on 
American  TV  and  made  the  same  pitch 
that  every  Russisin  leader — from  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine,  to  Lenin  and 
Khrushchev — has  made:  Give  us  your 
know-how  and  Investment  capital  In  ex- 
change for  our  raw  materials,  and  we  will 
both  prosper. 


But,  let  us  look  at  what  this  could  do. 
The  main  argviment  that  the  administra- 
tion was  using  in  selling  the  SALT  I 
agreements  to  the  American  people  was 
that  our  strong  advantage  in  MIRV 
technology  compensated  for  the  50-per- 
cent advantage  granted  the  Soviets  in 
numbers  of  launch  vehicles  with  war- 
head yields  five  times  ours.  Computer 
teclinology  Is  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  successful  MIRV  systems.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  this  pro- 
posed trade  agreement  which  would  al- 
low the  Soviets  to  obtain  tills  necessary 
computer  technology,  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  we  are  throw- 
ing away  the  only  claimed  advantage  we 
have  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic 
nuclear  power.  The  American  taxpayers 
will  literally  be  financing  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Soviet  mlhtary  and  eco- 
nomic power.  And  If  this  is  not  enough 
let  us  look  at  what  this  does  to  the 
American  people  from  just  an  economic 
point  of  view.  So  far  in  1973.  credits  and 
credit  guarantees  from  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  In  the  amount  of  $202.6 
miUion  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  credits  carried  an  in- 
terest rate  of  6  percent,  and  grace  peri- 
ods before  repayment  begins  of  up  to  10 
years.  These  transactions  supplement  the 
$750  million  line  of  credit  for  grain  pur- 
chases made  available  in  1972  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  actual  credits,  major 
transactions  involving  the  Soviets  and 
American  firms  that  have  been  an- 
nounced this  year  envision  U.S.  Exlm- 
bank  credits  of  approximately  $3  billion. 
These  credits,  too,  would  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  subsidized  rate  of  6  percent. 

The  Eximbank  raises  the  capital  it 
loans  in  the  open  market.  Currently  it  is 
paying  7.75  percent  for  its  money.  By 
lending  the  money  at  6  percent  Exim- 
bank incurs  a  loss,  which  represents  the 
subsidy  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  or 
more  accurately,  the  American  taxpayer. 
For  a  comparable  level  of  credit,  Ameri- 
cans would  pay  10  percent.  These  credits 
also  exert  an  inflationary  impact  on  the 
American  economy,  thus  causing  a 
steady  rise  in  the  domestic  price  struc- 
ture. All  of  this  for  the  benefit  for  our 
Communist  enemy. 

Finally,  history  has  proven  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  planned  Industry  feeds 
on  the  industrial  freedom  of  the  West. 
It  would  long  ago  have  died  a  natural 
death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated 
injections  of  Ufeblood  that  are  still  be- 
ing pumi>ed  into  it  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  not  continue  these  disaster ous 
trade  arrangements  that  only  hurt  the 
American  taxpayers.  Let  us  not  continue 
this  "fatten  the  bear  and  pluck  the 
eagle"  phase  of  our  American  last  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  support  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
which  would  prohibit  Government  fi- 
nanced and  guaranteed  credits  to  our 
Communist  enemy.  If  we  are  going  to 
trade  with  Russia  let  us  demand  gold 
rather  than  give  them  credits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  newspaper 
column  by  Holmes  Alexander  in  which 
he  makes  reference  to  an  exchange  be- 


tween my  colleague,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
and  David  Rockefeller  on  the  subject  of 
United  States-Soviet  trade.  The  article 
is  as  follows : 

[From   Human   Events,   Aug.    11,    1973] 

Must  We  Feed  the  Sovirrs? 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

When  you  call  me  that,  smUel  Congress- 
man Ben  Blackburn,  lively  Republican 
lawyer  from  Atlanta,  leaned  down  from  the 
elevated  platform  where  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  sat.  He  labeUed  David  Rockefeller, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Board  chairman  and 
E.  Douglas  Kenna,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  president,  a  pair  of  monkeys. 

Blackburn  did  manage  a  tight  smile,  but 
he  wasnt  fooling.  He  was  telling  RockefeUer 
and  Kenna,  who'd  been  huckstering  the 
committee  for  expanded  Soviet-American 
trade,  that  they  were  like  the  stupid  jungle 
animal  which  gets  trapped  by  reaching  inside 
a  coconut  and  greedily  closing  his  fist  around 
the  meat.  These  two  dignified  capitalists, 
along  with  the  U.S.  government  and  much 
of  the  business  community,  were  likely  to 
experience  blunder  instead  of  plunder,  was 
the  Georgian's  not-very-polite  warning. 

But  It  was  a  wholesome  warning.  It  was  a 
small  clap  of  thunder  which  momentarUy 
cleared  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  economic 
Jargon  and  wishful  generalities.  Sure,  every- 
body wants  to  do  business  with  the  Russians, 
and  everybody  wants  to  believe  that  the  dove 
of  peace  has  come  to  roost  on  the  Ark  of 
Ditente. 

Both  nations  "stand  to  gain,"  declared 
Rockefeller,  Kenna  said  that  If  we  don't 
loosen  up  on  trade  restraints,  "the  real 
loser  .  .  .  wUl  Increasingly  be  the  U.S. 
producer  and  worker,  not  the  Soviet  con- 
sumer or  the  Soviet  economy."  The  two  wit- 
nesses declared  that  Russia  could  buy  what- 
ever was  needed  in  free  world  nations  other 
than  the  U.S.A. 

"I  question  that  premise,"  said  Black- 
burn. "They  came  here  last  year  to  buy 
wheat.  They  couldnt  get  It  In  Australia, 
Canada  or  anywhere  except  here.  Revolution 
grows  out  of  empty  stomachs,  and  there  were 
empty  stomachs  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  was  a  still  louder  thunderclap,  per- 
haps loud  enough  to  be  heard  around  the 
country,  clearing  the  mlasmlc  atmosphere  of 
detente  stlU  further. 

Blackburn  wasnt  proposing  a  made-ln- 
America  famine  to  drive  tbe  Russian  peoples 
Into  rebellion,  but  he  was  calling  for  bard 
bargaining.  If  we  foolishly  play  the  greedy 
monkey,  we  are  passing  up  the  chance  to 
force  "basic  political  reforms"  on  the  Soviet 
dictatorship,  he  said.  These  reforms  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  ease  the  ten- 
sions and  reduce  the  need  for  expensive  ar- 
mament In  the  hostile  camps. 

In  our  appetite  for  profits,  we  have  for- 
gotten that  our  chief  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  be  capital,  and  the  chief  result 
will  be  to  strengthen  a  hostile  economy.  How 
can  we  recover  these  Investments,  if  the 
bargains  go  sour?  Has  anybody  asked  what 
price  the  Kremlin  wUl  charge  for  petroleum 
products?  Can  we  be  sure  of  repayment  for 
the  extended  credits? 

Rockefeller  and  Kenna  did  not  have  very 
good  answers.  Well.  Russia  had  always  lived 
up  to  its  contracts.  WeU.  It  was  a  matter  of 
believing  that  the  benefits  outweighed  the 
risks.  Well,  American  trade  restrictions  in 
the  past  hadn't  prevented  the  USSR  from 
making  a  remarkable  economic  expansion 
and  reaching  technological  parity.  And  of 
course,  said  Kenna,  there  ought  to  be  "proper 
safeguards  for  Industrial  rights  and  national 
security." 

None  of  the  other  committee  members — 
Proxmlre,  Humphrey.  Reuss.  Javlts.  Wld- 
nall — was  as  outspoken  as  Blackburn,  and 
yet  several  voiced  uneasiness. 

There  was  no  denying  that  American  dol- 
lars would  bolster  tbe  Soviet  economy  and 
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dictatorship.  There  was  no  provision  In  the 
trade  pacts  tor  reducing  the  military  b\xr- 
deos  of  either  country. 

Probably  the  monkey  would  go  right  on 
reaching  Inside  the  coconut.  He  Is  not  a  rea- 
soning animal.  Blaclcburn's  questioning 
seemed  to  ask,  "Is  man?" 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  East- West  trade  Is  more  than  that  of 
whether  we  make  a  few  dollars  or  not. 
When  we  deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  are 
negotiating  with  a  "caiose"  not  a  nation. 
This  particular  cause  has  as  its  goal  the 
demise  of  our  system.  True,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  sworn 
to  "peaceful  coexistence,"  but  the  Soviet 
definition  of  this  term  does  not  rule  out 
assistance  to  fraternal  Socialist  move- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  "liberate"  or 
overthrow  "repressive"  or  non-Socialist 
governments.  Such  action  merely  fur- 
thers the  class  struggle  in  the  Soviet 
view.  Thus,  the  Soviets  do  not  hesitate 
to  fan  the  flames  of  war  in  the  cturent 
Middle  East  conflict  with  a  massive  air- 
lift of  arms  to  certain  of  the  Arab  states. 
So,  trade  with  the  Soviets  will  not  stop 
confrontation  aroimd  the  world,  all  the 
talk  of  detente  notwithstanding. 

There  Is  another  argimient  that  is 
raised  time  and  time  again.  The  argu- 
ment goes  that  trade  increases  contacts 
and  understanding  and  thus  lessens  the 
chances  of  conflict.  However,  history 
tells  us  otherwise.  We  have  fought  our 
major  wars  with  England,  Germany,  and 
Japan — all  our  major  trade  partners. 

And  what  of  the  warnings  of  Sak- 
harov  and  Solzhenitsyn?  Are  we  to  com- 
pletely ignore  the  Internal  structure  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  We  have  not  done  so 
In  the  case  of  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia. 
The  Soviet  dissidents  recently  informed 
us  that  the  Soviet  defense  budget  is  in 
excess  of  $80  billion— more  than  ours  and 
growing.  Are  we  now  to  rescue  their  fal- 
tering economy  so  they  can  continue  to 
maintain  the  world's  largest  defense 
budget,  be  the  world's  largest  arms  sup- 
plier and  still  expand  the  civilian  sec- 
tor of  their  ecomony?  To  cite  just  one 
Instance,  the  Kama  River  truck  plant 
when  complete,  will  give  the  Soviets  the 
overland  capability  to  attack  Communist 
China  in  speedy  fashion.  One  need  only 
recall  that  the  Soviet  Army  had  to  caU 
up  collective  farm  truck  drivers  in  order 
to  have  sufficient  vehicles  with  which  to 
invade  Czechoslovakia. 

Aside  from  the  "systemic  conflict"  Is 
there  any  money  to  be  made  from  this 
trade?  We  have  the  great  example  of  the 
wheat  deal  in  which  nearly  everyone  in 
America  lost  except  a  few  grain  dealers. 
Is  this  what  we  want?  The  whole  ar- 
rangement almost  completely  dislocated 
our  marketing  and  transportation  sys- 
tem for  food  products. 

Although  no  one  is  proclaiming  It  from 
the  housetops,  our  people  are  encounter- 
ing great  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  Union 
on  their  business  ventures.  Translation 
of  blueprints  has  proved  to  be  major 
headache  at  the  Kama  River  project,  as 
has  the  handcrafting  of  parts  of  the  So- 
viets that  have  no  American  equivalent. 
Rents  in  Moscow  have  been  doubled  for 
American  office  space.  No  one  that  I  am 
aware  of  has  claimed  to  have  shou-n  any 
profits  to  date. 

A  major  project  is  that  of  bringing 


natural  gas  from  Siberia  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  at  Nakhodka.  This  will 
require  a  $1.5  billion  credit  from  our  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  terrain  and  climate  Is 
among  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
an  area  containing  some  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  slave  labor  camps  in  the  world. 
Western  observers,  moreover,  have  been 
unable  to  confirm  the  amount  of  natural 
gas  in  the  fields  that  the  Soviets  contend 
is  there.  The  Japanese  took  a  long  look 
at  the  project  and,  evidently,  decided  it 
is  not  profitable.  So  we  should  take  an 
even  longer  look  in  my  view. 

Pending  before  the  Congress  Is  legisla- 
tion granting  the  Soviet  Union  certain 
credit  arrangements  and  perhaps  most- 
favored-NIxon  status.  MFN  Is  a  matter 
of  prestige  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  will  not 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  volume 
of  trade  between  the  two  nations.  But 
what  of  credits?  We  are  constantly  told 
by  high  administration  officials  that  no 
large,  long-term  credits  will  be  granted 
without  Soviet  disclosure  of  their  hard 
cuiTency  holdings  and  gold  reserves.  We 
are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the  Soviets. 
However,  signs  are  appearing  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  quite  the  solid  credit 
risk  they  are  touted  to  be.  Moscow  has 
advised  one  American  firm  it  would  not 
be  paid  until  next  year.  Soviet  agencies 
which  earn  hard  currencies  are  already 
sending  out  bills  for  services  to  be  ren- 
dered in  1974.  But  the  overall  question 
is  are  we  going  to  require  anything  of 
the  Solvet  Union  in  return  for  these 
credits?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  require  that 
their  citizens  be  free  to  emigrate  if  they 
wish  to?  Or  should  we  merely  echo  Sen- 
ator FuL BRIGHT  when  he  recently  said: 

The  Russian  people  have  lived  under  dic- 
tatorship throughout  their  history.  It  is  not 
for  us,  at  this  late  date,  to  try  to  change 
that  by  external  pressure,  especially  at  a 
time  when  there  Is  a  better  chance  than  ever 
to  build  a  cooperative  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

In  sum.  Soviet-United  States  trade  Is 
full  of  pitfalls,  not  proven  profitable, 
rlslcj-  to  our  national  security  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  If,  however,  we  are  to  take 
this  course,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  So- 
viet Union  to  make  a  humanitarian  ges- 
ture and  make  detente  more  than  just 
a  word? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  overcome  by  an  extraordinary-  sense 
of  "deja  vue"  during  the  past  few  weeks 
listening  to  editorials  on  television,  read- 
ing them  in  newspapers,  all  of  them, 
seemingly,  in  support  of  increased  trade, 
most-favored-natlon  status,  detente  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  I  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
heard  it  all  somewhere  before.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  similar  thesis  was  being  sounded: 
"If  we  support  the  Soviet  Government, 
we  will  Insure  stability  and  the  democra- 
tization of  Russia"  After  50  years  of 
existence  It  should  be  apparent  that  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  from 
being  a  human  and  humane  one.  Its 
paramount  objective  is  the  economic  gen- 
eration of  military  power,  rather  than 
the  peacetime  production  of  goods  for 
its  people.  In  the  last  few  months  news 
articles  point  out  the  effect  of  trade,  spe- 
cifically U.S.  wheat  sales,  has  had  on  the 
United  States.  At  this  point,  we  need  to 


stop  and  ask  the  question,  "What  price 
detente?"  Detente  has  been  extremely 
costly  for  the  United  States  and  very 
profitable  for  the  U.S.S.R.  I  am  interested 
In  what  the  Soviets  have  given  up  for 
world  peace. 

We  hear  over  and  over  again  about 
the  "shift  -n  policy"  presently  occurring 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  we  hear  how  we 
should  "reach  out  with  a  hand  of  frlend- 
siiip  and  thus  insure  a  generation  of 
peace."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we 
should  bide  our  time  and  carefully  re- 
consider these  proposals.  We  need  to 
examine  more  closely  what  results  will 
come  of  our  actions  and  what  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  done  in  response. 

No  man  wishes  for  a  generation  of 
peace  more  than  I.  I  would  do  anything 
to  accomplish  that  end,  but  one  need  not 
look  any  farther  than  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  to  see  what  designs  it  has  for  the 
future.  It  Is  a  nation  with  half  the  eco- 
nomj-  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  sus- 
tains with  equal  total  expenditure  a 
sophisticated  military  force  and  research 
and  development  program.  In  overt  prop- 
aganda alone  it  spends  well  over  $5  bil- 
lion annually. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  detente  on  its  own  terms,  terms 
that  I  feel  could  prove  harmful  to  the 
economic  and  moral  interests  of  our  own 
country.  The  Washington  Post  in  an  edi- 
torial on  October  11,  1973,  provides  a 
good  example  that  the  Soviet-American 
detente  may  not  he  as  sturdy  as  its  build- 
ers proclaim.  In  order  for  the  easing  of 
tensions  to  be  durable,  each  side  must 
have  contributed  equally  to  it,  and  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East  speak  for  themselves: 

First.  The  Russians  unquestionably 
knew  Egypt  and  Syria  were  planning  to 
attack  Israel  yet  they  did  not  inform 
the  United  States  as  they  are  obligated 
to  do  under  recent  agreement. 

Second.  Since  the  war  opened,  Moscow 
has  begim  a  military  supply  airlift  and 
publicly  urged  other  Arab  States  to  give 
the  combatants  the  "greatest  possible 
support." 

These  actions  run  directly  counter  to 
the  specific  promise  of  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  to  work  for  international  order 
and,  indeed,  counter  to  the  promise  of 
detente.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  say.  and 
I  might  add,  refiects  my  owti  feelings 
exactly — 

Detente  cannot  work  It  Moscow  Is  per- 
mitted to  believe  that  it  can  encourage  war- 
making  by  the  Arabs  while  piously  giving  lip 
service  to  its  interest  in  building"  a  durable 
peace  In  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
to  be  wary  of  granting  most  favored  na- 
tion status  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  we 
are  sure  of  their  intent.  Events  of  the 
past  2  weeks  indicate  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
does  not  feel  the  need  to  show  good  faith 
through  its  actions.  Most-favored-nation 
status  ought  to  be  granted  only  when  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Russians  are  seeking  to  build  that  same 
"durable  peace"  throughout  the  world. 
The  echo  of  the  spirit  of  peace  must  be- 
gin in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  must  come 
from  the  voice  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  its  own  people.  And  that  voice  of  peace 
and  good  faith  would  be  a  signal  that 
the  price  of  peace  was  not  borne  just  by 
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the  United  States,  but  by  both  parties 
to  detente. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  most-favored-na- 
tion status  to  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  this  body,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  recent  actions  taken  by 
the  Kremlin  leadership.  MFN  status  most 
assuredly  represents  the  granting  of  tre- 
mendous economic  assistance  to  the  So- 
viets and  thereby  strengthens  the  rule 
of  those  currently  in  power  and  better 
enables  them  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram. 

What  we  must  seriously  consider  is 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  genu- 
inely merits  such  treatment  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  whether  recent  evidence 
suggests  that  the  current  drift  of  affairs 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  Indicates  that  some 
reciprocal  action  on  their  part  must  ac- 
company further  trade  concessions. 
Rather  than  dealing  \^ath  all  aspects  of 
this  complicated  problem,  I  wish  to  focus 
my  attention  on  the  problems  of  emigra- 
tion and  internal  dissent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  relationship  to  any 
trade  concessions  by  the  United  States. 

Almost  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  be  quite  familiar  with  the 
restrictive  emigration  policy  of  the  So- 
viet Government.  Thus  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  present  any  detailed 
exposition  of  this  extremely  restrictive 
measure.  However,  several  comments  on 
the  policy  need  to  be  made  so  that  it  can 
be  placed  in  the  much  broader  frame- 
work of  domestic  suppression  that  still 
characterizes  Soviet  society. 

Just  14  months  ago  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reimposed  the  emigration  "educa- 
tion" tax  on  Individuals  seeking  to  leave 
the  country  in  order  to  allegedly  compen- 
sate the  government  for  both  the  invest- 
ment made  In  them  through  education 
and  also  for  the  loss  of  their  talents.  No 
argument  ever  quite  so  strikingly  ac- 
knowledged publicly  the  Commimlst  no- 
tion that  the  individual  Is  simply  the 
ward  of  the  state  and  consequenlJy  all 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  t)elong  to  the  state. 
The  tax  Itself  consists  of  a  multiple  of 
the  individual's  total  Income. 

Obviously  the  real  motivation  for  the 
Imposition  of  the  tax  was  designed  to  re- 
duce the  emigration  of  the  better  edu- 
cated citizens,  particularly  Jews,  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  funds  with  which  to 
buy  foreign  goods  which  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem could  not  produce.  The  willingness 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  then  to  ex- 
change i>eople  for  goods  contrasts  sharply 
with  their  current  position  that  their 
emigration  policy  Is  an  Internal  affair 
which  ought  not  to  be  related  to  any 
trade  agreements  with  the  United  States. 

As  we  know,  only  pressure  brought 
about  by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
during  the  past  year  led  to  the  reluctant 
suspension  by  the  Soviets  of  the  educa- 
tion ransom.  Nonetheless,  a  not  insub- 
stantial 900-ruble  fee  still  remains  for 
every  departing  emigrant.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  "education  tax" 
was  not  abolished  but  only  suspended. 
The  past  record  of  the  Soviet  rulers  Indi- 
cates that  the  tax  quite  likely  will  be  re- 
Imposed  once  they  have  secured  the  con- 
cessions they  desire.  For  example,  last 
year  prior  to  the  West  Grerman  general 


elections.  Russian-born  ethnic  Germans 
were  released  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
once  the  authors  of  "Ostpolitik"  secured 
reelection  to  power  the  restrictions  re- 
turned. Thus,  only  by  firmly  attaching 
any  trade  agreement  to  free  emigration 
can  one  guarantee  any  permanence  to 
what  might  be  but  another  simple  Soviet 
tactical  ploy. 

The  education  tax  only  represents  a 
small  part  of  a  broad  policy  of  restric- 
tive emigration  and  Internal  persecution 
that  characterizes  contemporary  Soviet 
society.  If  anything,  too  much  of  our  at- 
tention became  diverted  by  the  tax  and 
thus  its  subsequent  suspension  caused 
unwarranted  optimism  about  the  direc- 
tion of  Soviet  policy.  Even  without  the 
emigration  tax  those  seeking  to  escape 
from  the  Soviet  Union  find  themselves 
constantly  thwarted  by  endless  bureau- 
cratic delays,  rejections,  harassment, 
and  often  dismissal  from  jobs  or  arrest. 

A  basic  question  that  must  concern  us 
is  what  precisely  has  been  happening  in 
Soviet  society  in  recent  months  that  has 
intensified  the  demands  by  so  many  peo- 
ple to  leave  the  country  or  to  criticize 
publicly  the  Communist  government 
even  at  possibly  grave  personal  risk.  Our 
best  information  concerning  internal 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  come  from  either  emigrants  or 
the  "internal  political  emigrees"  a.s  one 
Communist  commentator  has  referred  to 
dissidents  such  as  Solzhenitsyn.  From 
the  Russian  dissidents  a  much  less  san- 
guine portrait  of  contemporary  Soviet 
society  emerges  than  that  drawn  by 
many  Westerners  so  anxiously  attracted 
to  anything  that  seemingly  vindicates 
preconceived  notions  of  some  "conver- 
gence theory"  or  detente. 

Instead  real  horror  stories  have  ap- 
peared such  as  those  related  earlier  this 
year  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  by  Mr.  Avaham  Shifrin. 
One  of  the  fortunate  Russian  Jews  able 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  this  year,  Shifrin 
recounted  his  own  experiences  imprison- 
ed in  the  Soviet  Union  and  testified: 

That  there  are  millions  of  prisoners  In  the 
concentration  camps  and  prisons  of  the  So- 
viet Union  today:  that  the  camps,  far  from 
having  disappeared  number  into  the  thou- 
sands; and  that  the  conditions  are  just  as 
bestial  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Stalin. 

Stalin  himself  has  made  something  of 
a  comeback  in  recent  years.  In  1969  the 
90th  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  cele- 
brated by  party  leaders  suid  since  then 
the  emphasis  has  been  upon  his  contri- 
butions to  the  economic  progress  of  Rus- 
sia and  her  victory  in  World  War  II.  Just 
this  past  year  a  modest  bust  of  Stalin 
joined  the  um  with  his  ashes  in  the 
Kremlin  wall.  More  frightening  than 
the  personal  rehabilitation  of  Stalin  is 
the  reappearance  of  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  era. 

Just  last  month,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  1930's.  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
put  on  a  show  trail  with  two  penitent 
confessors.  Both  Pyotr  YaMr  and  Viktor 
Krasin  disavowed  their  previous  activi- 
ties circulating  and  editing  and  imder- 
ground  publication,  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  Government  charges  of  working  for 
foreign  organizations  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  Soviet  Government.  Yakir 


thus  frighteningly  fulfilled  his  own 
prophecy  of  June  1972,  when  he  told 
several  Western  correspondents  that 
such  a  confession  may  be  extracted  from 
him  if  he  was  eventually  arrested : 

If  they  beat  me,  I  wlU  say  anything.  I 
know  this  from  my  former  exi^erlence  In  the 
camps.  But  you'll  know  it  will  not  be  ma 
speaking. 

For  their  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment they  received  relatively  light  sen- 
tences of  3  years  in  prison  and  3  years  in 
exile.  Mostly  the  show  trial  served  as  a 
very  pointed  threat  to  other  Soviet  dis- 
sidents; but  it  should  also  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  rest  of  world  to  reexamine 
their  heretofore  lofty  evaluations  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Kremlin. 

This  trial,  together  with  so  many  other 
dLsconcerting  actions  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, led  Russian  novelist,  Lydia 
Chukovskaya,  to  conclude  recently, 
"Stalin  is  dead,  but  his  business  goes 
on."  She  specifically  cited  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov,  noted  physicist  and  current 
chairman  of  the  unofficial  committee  on 
human  right,  for  bravely  speaking  out 
publicly  against  the  denial  of  civil 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Government.  By  do- 
ing this  she  maintains  that  Sakharov 
committed — "the  one  crime  for  which 
the  authorities  never  forgive  anyone: 
Every  person  must  be  severely  punished 
for  the  slightest  attempt  to  think  inde- 
pendently." 

The  man  who  preceded  Sakharov  and 
founded  the  committee  on  himian  rights. 
Gen.  Pyotr  Grigorenko,  currently  lan- 
guishes in  a  mental  institution.  Unable 
to  extract  a  confession  from  him  for 
wrongdoing,  the  KGB  used  an  increas- 
ingly popular  device  of  eliminating  dis- 
sidents— having  them  declared  insane — 
the  assumption  being  that  no  sane  per- 
son would  criticize  the  government.  A 
well -rehearsed  board  of  psychiatrists  ex- 
amined Gregorenko  and  ordered  con- 
finement after  finding  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  "paranoid  reformist  Ideas 
that  have  taken  on  an  obstinate  charac- 
ter." 

Sakharov  has  lately  released  specific 
examples  of  other  Russian  dissidents 
who  have  similarly  been  confined  to  in- 
stitutions on  bizarre  psychiatric  charges. 
The  campaign  of  suppression  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  become  particularly  Intense 
In  recent  months.  Out  of  the  original  15 
members  of  the  committee  on  human 
rights  formed  in  1969, 10  have  either  been 
arrested  or  forced  to  go  undergroimd. 
Numerous  other  writers  have  recently 
followed  the  path  of  so  many  famous  au- 
thors, such  as  Slnyavskl  smd  Daniel,  to 
prison. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Krasin 
and  Yakir  trial.  Soviet  Deputy  State 
Prosecutor,  Mikhail  Malyarov,  threat- 
ened Russia's  most  famous  novelist, 
Alexander  I.  Solzhenitsyn  by  referring 
to  him  as  "a  malicious  antl-Sovieteer 
who  hates  the  Soviet  Union."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  warn  both  Sakharov  and  Solz- 
henitsyn that  they  could  be  "held  re- 
sponsible for  criminal  activity  against 
the  Soviet  state."  About  the  same  time  a 
Leningrad  woman  hanged  herself  after 
suffering  imder  5  days  of  uninterrupted 
interrogation  by  Soviet  police  forced  her 
to  reveal  the  location  of  a  hidden  manu- 
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script  by  Solzhenitsyn  dealing  with  con- 
centration camps.  The  author  now  fears 
that  the  more  than  200  individuals 
whose  individual  names  appear  in  his 
nonflctlon  work  may  now  similarly  suf- 
fer police  harassment.  Besides  a  press 
campaign  launched  against  him  per- 
sonally, Solzhenitsyn  has  been  denied  a 
usually  routine  request  in  August  for 
permission  to  live  with  his  wife  in  Mos- 
cow. In  a  bitter  letter  of  protest  to  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  he  casti- 
gated the  entire  residence  system: 

The  insulting  and  corclve  passport  sys- 
tem under  which  one's  place  of  habitation 
13  not  chosen  by  oneself  but  Is  decided  by 
the  authorities,  and  under  which  the  right 
to  travel  from  town  to  town,  and  especially 
from  the  countryside  to  the  city,  must  be 
earned  like  a  kindness — this  hardly  exists 
even  in  the  colonial  countries  In  today's 
world. 

One  prominent  novelist,  Vladimir 
Maximov,  imprisoned  several  times  al- 
ready, has  just  recently  been  threatened 
with  "psychiatric  reexamination"  be- 
cause of  the  publication  in  the  West  of 
"Seven  E>ays  of  Creation."  In  a  letter 
attacking  the  Soviet  Writers  Union, 
Maximov  praised  dissident  authors  who 
he  felt  may  not  be  able — 
to  change  the  sorrowful  face  of  reality,  but 
.  .  .  they  will  not  permit  their  country  to 
be  burled  secretly,  no  matter  what  the  spir- 
itual undertakers  of  all  colors  and  shades 
try  to  do  to  achieve  this  end. 

Any  actiud  changes  in  the  direction 
of  liberalization  sought  by  the  dissidents 
and  hoped  for  by  many  Westerners  can 
only  come  about  through  continued  pres- 
sure by  those  of  us  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  the 
Kremlin  leadership  that  evidence  of 
detente  at  home  is  a  necessary  correla- 
tive to  further  expansion  of  concession- 
ary detente  with  the  United  States. 

Quite  legitimate  questions  have  been 
raised  that  by  relating  the  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  status  to  free  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
recognition  of  civil  rights  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens, we  interfere  in  essentially  internal 
political  affairs  of  another  country.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  free  emigration  and  civil  rights  from 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  simply  reflect 
the  imposition  of  Western  political  ideals 
upon  them.  Instead  we  are  only  demand- 
ing that  they  themselves  adhere  to 
numerous  agreements  made  by  them 
over  the  years. 

The  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, ratified  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
guarantees  the  right  to  leave  any  coim- 
try,  including  one's  own,  and  to  return 
to  his  country.  Both  the  emigration  and 
nimierous  internal  repressive  policies  in- 
dicated m  my  earlier  comments  blatantly 
contravene  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  which  the  Soviet  Union  also 
publicly  supports.  And,  reflecting  an  al- 
most grotesque  cynicism,  just  this  past 
month  the  Soviets  announced  their 
ratification  of  two  additional  United 
Nations  Conventions  on  the  rights  of 
man  which  assert  basic  freedoms.  Includ- 
ing the  rights  of  expression  and 
emigration. 

Even  more  important  than  our  caa- 


cem  with  the  Soviet  Union  adhering  to 
these  international  agreements  Is  the 
relationship  of  internal  changes  with  the 
policy  of  detente.  For  this  policy  to  have 
meaning  some  concrete  evidence  must 
exist  of  a  relaxaticai  of  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Andrei  Sakharov  him- 
self has  stated  in  a  public  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Jackson  last  month : 

The  Jackson  amendment  Is  made  even 
more  significant  by  the  fact  that  the  world 
Is  only  Just  entering  on  a  new  course  of 
detente.  And  It  Is  therefore  essential  that 
the  proper  direction  be  followed  from  the 
outset.  This  Is  a  fundamental  Issue,  extend- 
ing far  beyond  any  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion. .  .  . 

In  an  article  in  this  month's  issue  of 
the  New  Leader.  Hans  J.  Morganthau 
considers  the  problem  of  authentic 
detente  and  similarly  warns  against  any 
expectations  of  any  viable  agreements 
emerging  from  the  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  given  their  current  do- 
mestic policies.  It  Is  not  WUsonlan  ideal- 
ism that  makes  Morganthau  skeptical  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  simply  that — 

A  government  that  cuts  Itself  and  its  peo- 
ple off  from  objective  contact  with  the  out- 
side world,  that  becomes  a  prisoner  of  Ita 
own  propaganda  .  .  .  cannot  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  one  can  rely  on  to  recognize, 
let  alone  respect,  those  self-lmpoeed  moral 
limitations  that  are  a  basis  of  a  viable 
balance  of  powe'r  policy. 

For  the  past  10  years  we  have  sup- 
posedly been  Increasing  cultural,  busi- 
ness, and  diplomatic  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  assumption  that 
their  society  would  liberalize  as  a  conse- 
quence. If  anjrthlng  the  record  of  the  past 
year  rather  dramatically  belies  such  an 
assumption.  The  Soviet  Union  obviously 
only  makes  concessions,  such  as  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  emigration  tax, 
if  pressured  into  doing  so. 

We  do  not  seek  any  public  confession 
of  errors  as  the  Kremlin  rulers  recently 
demanded  from  Krasin  and  Yakir,  but 
only  that  they  adhere  to  agreements 
solemnly  signed  by  them  and  give  us  the 
hope  that  the  necessary  moral  founda- 
tion is  established  so  that  the  real  detente 
we  all  desire  can  become  a  reality. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JAMES 
STROHN  COPLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sttnaga)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  thoroughly  automated,  computer- 
ized printing  plant  in  the  Nation — and 
therefore,  perhaps,  in  the  world — began 
operations  in  my  home  town  of  San 
Diego  just  2  weeks  ago. 

Understandably,  this  was  an  event  of 
considerable  pride  for  our  community. 
But  it  was  not  an  occasion  for  joy.  The 
man  who  should  have  been  taking  a  desk 
in  the  building's  top  managerial  oflBce — 
the  man  whose  talents  and  inspiration 
and  wealth  had  prepared  the  way — ^lay 
dead  of  cancer. 

James  Strohn  Copley  was  chairman 
of  the  Copley  Press  newspaper  group, 
with  a  string  of  dallies  in  California  and 
Illinois.  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Even- 


ing Tribime  often  were  referred  to  as  his 
"flagship" — Mr.  Copley  was  a  devoted 
Navy  man.  If  he  had  a  corresponding 
flagship  city  in  Illinois,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  Springfield— whose  Congress- 
man, our  colleague  Mr.  Pindley,  is  join- 
ing me  in  sponsorship  of  this  evening's 
special  order. 

Jim  Copley's  mark  is  everywhere  in 
San  Diego.  His  most  obvious  monument  is 
the  $25  million  Mission  Valley  plant  to 
which  I  have  referred — a  newspaper 
complex  so  highly  automated  that  It 
blurs  the  old  distinctions  between  print 
and  electronic  media. 

He  was  unstinting  in  his  generosity, 
through  his  support  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research 
Foundation,  the  Fine  Arts  Society  of  San 
Diego,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
San  Diego  Zoological  Society.  Mr.  Cop- 
ley also  was  a  major  backer  of  the  private 
funded  center  city  project,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  revitalization  of  down- 
town San  Diego  in  the  early  1960's. 

Politically,  he  was  a  conservative  Re- 
publican, and  never  tried  to  conceal  the 
fact. 

For  a  time.  Democrats — particularly 
those  seeking  or  holding  public  office— 
had  reason  to  view  the  Copley  newspa- 
pers with  misgivings.  But  in  recent  years, 
political  coverage  has  been  both  fair  and 
full.  In  my  nearly  11  years  in  Congress, 
I  have  never  had  cause  for  complaint 
about  the  way  my  own  activities  were  re- 
ported in  the  Union  and  its  sister  publi- 
cation, the  Evening  Tribune. 

Two  of  Mr.  Copley's  finest  writers, 
columnists  Jack  Murphy  and  Nell  Mor- 
gan, have  gone  behind  the  formal  obitu- 
ary notices  to  discuss  the  himian  side  of 
Mr.  Copley,  an  aspect  perhaps  neglected 
in  the  run  of  tributes  to  a  departed  figure 
of  such  civic  and  corporate  Importance. 
Murphy  and  Morgan  offer  new  insight 
on  the  kindliness  and  consideration 
which  were  typical  of  Mr.  Copley  in  his 
contacts  with  friends  and  associates,  and 
the  courage  he  showed  in  his  final  battles 
against  a  terminal  cancer. 
The  items  follow : 

A  Rememssance 
(By  NeU  Morgan) 
Now  that  he  Is  gone  he  can't  stop  me  from 
sharing  the  Jim  Copley  that  I  knew.  He  often 
passed  on  stories  for  this  column,  but  in  hU 
passion  for  personal  privacy  he  demanded 
always  to  be  left  out.  He  shied  away  from 
every  effort  to  make  him  a  public  figure.  His 
newspapers  spoke  for  him. 

The  nation  and  much  of  the  world  knew 
the  thoughtful  man  who  contended  with 
vigor  for  Ood  and  country,  the  Republican 
Party,  and  freedom  of  the  Press. 

Only  a  few  knew  the  sly,  puckish  wit,  the 
five-way  punster,  the  man  whose  memory 
for  detail  was  stunning,  whose  thoughtful - 
ness  of  friends  was  legendary.  He  was  boyish 
In  his  enthusiasm  as  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher and  a  collector  of  foxes  that  lined 
shelves  at  his  La  Jolla  home,  Poxhlll.  But  he 
was  one  who  passed  too  quickly  through 
youth  and  went  too  early  to  death. 

It  soothes  the  hurt  to  remember  hUn  lift- 
ing his  highball  of  Black  and  White  Scotch 
with  his  traditional  toast,  "Happy  Days!"  Or 
dancing  with  his  wife  Helen  to  "Mack  the 
Knife"  and  wondering  what  went  virrong 
with  dance  music  after  Freddy  Martin.  Or 
complaining  how  Helen  had  blitzed  him  In 
gin  rummy  through  a  weekend  at  their 
Borrego  desert  hideaway. 
For  him  these  last  were  the  happy  years. 
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even  though  his  first  skirmish  with  cancer 
bad  cast  the  long  shadow  Just  as  Helen 
brought  him  tender  calm. 

Through  the  screen  of  his  privacy  only 
cioee  friends  sensed  the  high  drama  of  his 
life,  and  it  Is  probable  that  he  himself  never 
a»w  It  that  way.  He  demurred  when  I  began 
to  deecrlbe  that  drama  to  a  fellow  Journalist. 
"I  am  Just  doing  a  Job,"  he  said.  But  to  him 
the  Job  was  a  tnist  that  came  to  him  in  an 
orphanage,  and  became  his  obsession. 

Prall  and  111  as  a  baby,  he  was  adopted  by 
a  »tJt>ng-wllled  tycoon  who  reveled  In  casting 
the  boy  in  his  own  mold.  Piished  and  driven 
by  that  knowledge.  Jim  followed  the  stern 
dicta  of  his  father  and  gave  his  life  to  re- 
paying the  favor  of  fate — at  Andover  and 
Yale,  In  Navy  service.  In  the  church,  and 
in  the  newspai>er  chain  that  he  Inherited, 
rescued,   enlarged,   and   8trengthene<l. 

Still  In  his  thirties,  he  turned  gray  dtulng 
a  crucial  legal  battle  launched  by  his  foster 
brother.  In  the  midst  of  those  years,  during 
a  large  party  at  FoxhUl,  I  found  him  sitting 
alone  on  a  kitchen  stool,  his  chin  on  his 
band.  He  managed  a  smile  as  we  sat  and 
talked  about  loneliness.  He  was  struggling 
CO  hold  together  the  newspapers  In  his  fath- 
er's trust;  he  won  that  fight  and  became  sole 
owner  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  privately- 
held  groupa  of  newspapers  In  one  way  he 
was  very  much  like  the  man  who  adopted 
him;  he  did  not  care  to  lose. 

Along  the  way  he  and  I  had  become  friends. 
But  we  met  In  a  most  awkward  fashion.  In 
1950.  he  was  the  new  young  publisher  In  town 
and  I  was  the  kid  with  the  new  column  who 
came  over  from  the  opposition  newspaper. 
On  my  lunch  hour  one  day  I  did  television 
narration  of  a  civic  parade.  Jim  Copley  rode 
by  in  an  open  convertible  and  I  made  certain 
that  he  heard  me  giving  the  Copley  News- 
papers some  kind  words. 

After  lunch  there  was  a  summons  to  go 
upstairs  and  meet  my  new  boss.  He  was 
gentle  and  kind,  but  something  was  wrong. 
"If  you're  going  to  be  moonlighting  on 
television,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to  know  how 
to  pronounce  Copley." 

We  did  not  always  agree,  but  nothing  shook 
the  trust  and  loyalty  which  grew  between 
us. 

He  called  me  In  Jus*  after  that  tragic  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  convention  at  (Chicago  m 
1968.  We  were  alone  In  his  La  Jolla  offices  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  but  he  closed  his  door 
before  he  spoke.  His  sense  of  history  was 
Strong,  and  he  was  grim. 

"I  have  all  morning,"  he  said.  "Tell  me 
what  happened." 

While  I  had  been  In  Chicago  reporting 
those  brutal  clashes  between  Mayor  Daley's 
police  and  thousands  of  American  young 
people,  some  of  Jim's  newspapers  had  given 
Daley  editorial  support.  My  own  reports  were 
critical  of  Daley  and  his  police.  But  It  was 
Jim's  decision  to  run  my  stories  on  Page  1. 
Now  he  wanted  to  hear  It  the  way  I  had 
seen  It.  No  reporter  can  ask  more  than  that 
of  his  publisher. 

By  then  he  knew  the  long  odds  of  his  Ill- 
ness. Inseparable,  he  and  Helen  husbanded 
their  time  and  vigor.  Big  and  small  goals 
assumed  poignancy;  his  service  on  newspaper 
boards  and  committees,  his  charities  and  en- 
dowments, his  Insistence  on  state-of-the-art 
technology  for  new  publUblng  plants  in  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Diego  and  elsewhere  In  the 
group,  his  travel,  and  his  relations  with  the 
men  and  women  in  his  organization. 

He  longed  for  more  cthsual  contact  with 
those  people,  and  on  one  afternoon  when 
he  was  still  weak  from  a  relapse,  he  and 
Helen  appeared  at  the  Press  Room  bar  across 
from  the  tJnlon-Trlbune  offices.  They  sat 
over  highballs  with  a  stunned  coterie  of  re- 
porters and  editors  that  sweUed  as  word  of 
the  visit  spread  through  the  plant. 

"I  want  to  shake  hands  with  every  one  of 
you  and  talk  to  you."  he  said.  "Will  you  for- 
give me  for  not  standing?" 


From  there  the  Copleys  went  back  of 
Broadway  and  danced  to  rlnky-dlnk  piano  at 
Bob  Johnston's  old  Palace  Buffet. 

"I  haven't  been  back  in  this  part  of  town," 
Jim  said,  his  eyes  alight,  "since  I  was  14." 

Among  my  debts  to  him  Is  an  incompar- 
able one  that  grew  out  of  bis  keen  Interest  In 
good  reporters.  He  was  about  to  become  pres- 
ident of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion when  he  met  a  tall,  brilliant  Oklahoma 
blonde  who  had  received  the  lAPA's  fellow- 
ship for  a  year  of  study  In  Latin  America. 
He  was  Impressed  with  her  and  persxiaded 
her  to  come  to  work  for  him  when  she  re- 
turned. I  managed  to  meet  her  too,  and  mar- 
ried her  as  soon  as  she  would  have  me. 

That  led  Jim  Into  collusions  with  my 
^other-ln-law,  a  Tulsa  newspaperwoman 
who  Is  almost  his  peer  as  a  practical  Joker. 
Last  sununer  Jim  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  hired  my  mother-in-law 
and  wondered,  \inder  the  circumstances, 
whether  I  should  continue  In  his  employ. 
But  he  telephoned  soon  after  the  letter 
reached  me,  anxious  to  make  certain  that  I 
did  not  believe  him. 

As  he  WM  about  to  receive  the  City  of  Paris 
medal  this  sununer,  we  cabled  him  that  we 
had  learned  the  medal  was  awarded  only  to 
the  world's  great  lovers.  His  cable  came 
back  with  the  last  word:  "You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve the  final  exam." 

That  was  his  last  Journey,  and  on  the  last 
time  that  we  sat  In  the  FoxhUl  library  he 
was  reminiscing  about  the  return  stop  In 
Keflavlk,  Iceland.  By  then  he  had  been  In  a 
wheelchair.  As  companions  browsed  for  sou- 
venirs, he  grew  weary.  "I've  had  enough 
shopping,"  he  said.  "Just  shove  me  down  to 
the  bar." 

Near  the  end  he  was  still  Joking,  rousing 
up  from  com8£  with  puns,  managing  a  hand 
salute  for  a  dear  military  friend.  And  to  the 
end  he  was  concerned  primarily  with  others. 
Once  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Helen  and 
tried  to  squeeze  her  hand. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Honeybunch?"  he 
whispered. 

She  will  be  all  right.  Jim,  and  we  will  all 
help  her  to  keep  It  going  ahead.  You  did  the 
old  man  proud. 


EvKN  Wheel  Cbaib  CoumN'T  Hold  Jim  Whxn 
Anthxm  Was  Plating 

(By  Jack  Murphy) 

So  often  In  21  years  of  service  to  Jim 
Copley  I  have  written  tributes  to  departed 
friends,  but  now  I  am  especially  desolate 
because  the  time  has  come  to  say  farewell 
to  Jim  himself. 

I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  assess  his  con- 
tributions to  newspaper  publishing,  his 
philanthropies,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  his  tireless  efforts  In  behalf  of  a 
community  he  loved  with  a  pure  heart.  I 
thUik  of  him  In  more  personal  terms.  I  don't 
recall  the  first  time  we  met,  but  there  Is  a 
vivid  memory  of  our  last  encounter.  He  was 
In  a  wheel  chair  at  San  Diego  Stadium;  be 
was  determined  in  spite  of  his  falling 
strength  to  see  his  footbaU  team,  the  San 
Diego  Chargers. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  him  to 
see  the  game  In  Arnholt  Smith's  box  on  the 
press  level  of  the  stadium  because  It  pro- 
vides easier  access  for  a  wheel  chair. 

As  usual,  the  crowd  rose  as  the  band  began 
playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and 
Jim  began  struggling  to  his  feet. 

"Stay  where  you  are."  his  wife,  Helen,  pro- 
tested, "Everyone  will  understand." 

Jim  continued  to  rise.  "But  that's  our 
national  anthem,"  he  said. 

I  think  back  to  a  pleasant  morning  when 
I  shared  the  companionship  of  Jim  Copley 
and  Armlstead  Carter  In  a  duck  blind. 

This  was  at  a  hunting  club  near  Del  Meir, 
the  PlntaU  HUton  we  caUed  It,  which  has 
since  been  consimied  by  urban  development. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  shoot.  We  were  wearing 


short-sleeve  shirts  In  blue-bird  weather.  Only 
one  bird  passed  the  blind  all  morning.  Three 
guns  fired  and  the  duck  collapsed  Into  the 
water. 

"Great  shot,  Jim,"  said  Armlstead  Carter. 

"Pine  shot,  Jim,"  I  echoed. 

He  shook  with  laughter.  "You  two  are 
alike,"  he  said.  "The  truth  in  not  In  you." 

HUMAN    SmS    OF    A    KINDLY    MAN 

I  think  that  was  probably  the  day  I  began 
to  appreciate  the  humanness  of  Jim  Copley. 
There  Is  a  great  distance  between  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  and  one  who  labors  In 
the  toy  department  but  it  shrank  in  Jim's 
presence.  He  didn't  know  how  to  be  stuffy. 

Early  on  In  our  relationship  he  stopped  me 
from  addressing  him  as  "Mr.  Copley." 

"My  name  Is  JLm,"  he  said  gently. 

In  1963  my  family  experienced  a  week  of 
anguish  while  police  and  the  military 
searched  for  a  beloved  grandson,  Jalmle. 
Finally  he  was  returned  to  us  by  the  ocean. 
But,  meanwhUe,  police  had  theorized  about 
a  kidnapping. 

Reading  of  this,  Jim  sent  a  message  to  oiu: 
home.  He  stood  ready  to  pay  the  ransom, 
whatever  the  amount.  One  does  not  forget 
such  generosity  of  spirit. 

In  1965  I  was  part  of  a  citizens'  campaign 
to  provide  a  more  suitable  facility  for  the 
Chargers  and  the  Aztecs,  and,  with  luck,  a 
major  league  baseball  team.  I  had  taken  up 
this  cause  without  knowing  whether  the 
publisher  approved,  and  thus  I  was  appre- 
hensive when  we  met  at  an  Aardvark  lunch- 
eon at  the  San  Diego  Zoo. 

"Are  we  going  to  build  that  stadium?" 
asked  Jim  by  way  of  greeting. 

"We've  got  a  big  chance  If  I  can  count  on 
your  support,"  I  told  him. 

The  answer  came  in  the  ensuing  months 
when  Jim  made  avaUable  the  considerable 
resources  of  his  two  newspapers.  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  to  the 
stadium  campaign.  The  electorate  appeared 
to  agree  with  Jim:  a  $27-mUllon  bond  issue 
was  approved  by  a  smashing  73  per  cent  vote. 

Jim  never  mentioned  the  stadium  again 
In  my  presence,  but  that  was  typical  of  the 
man.  It  Is  equaUy  true  that  I  never  heard 
him  speak  of  his  financial  Interest  (5  per 
cent)  m  the  Chargers. 

He  never  sought  to  Infiuence  the  depart- 
ment's coverage  of  the  Chargers  and.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  the  thought  ever  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  interested  In  the  team,  Intensely  so. 
But  he  had  no  ambition  to  coach  his  sports 
writers. 

I  wish  Jim  could  have  been  listening  last 
winter  during  the  editors'  conference  vtrlth 
Oene  Klein,  the  president  of  the  Chargers. 
Klein  made  the  observation  that  he  was 
generaUy  pleased  with  this  publication's 
coverage  of  his  football  team,  despite  occa- 
sional disagreements. 

"I  have  never  complained  to  my  partner, 
Jim  Copley,"  he  said. 

naST,  HE  WAS  A  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Knowing  how  Jim  would  react,  it  was  on 
my  tongue  to  say,  "Please  be  my  guest."  But 
I  suppressed  the  urge.  In  times  past  I  have 
experienced  remorse  because  I  waited  too 
long  to  express  my  admiration  for  a  friend. 
This  Is  not  such  an  occasion.  Jim  knew  of 
my  regard  because  I  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  happiness  his  generosity  and  con- 
cern have  meant  to  one  man  and  his  family. 
I  am  happy  for  Jim  because  he  found  Helen, 
the  girl  he  deserved,  but  I  am  saddened 
because  he  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  In  the  splendid  new  plant  In  Mission 
Valley  where  we  soon  will  produce  hts  San 
Diego  publications. 

When  I  think  of  Jim  Copley  I  will  remem- 
ber him  as  a  good  man,  a  gentle  man,  and 
how  laughter  would  suddenly  lighten  hla 
face.  I  doubt  he  would  disagree  If  I  said 
above  all  he  was  a  newspaperman,  a  pro- 
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fesslonal.  I  treasure  his  Integrity,  his  com- 
passion. 

In  February  he  tricked  me  Into  giving  a 
speech  at  the  annual  Copley  publishers  con- 
terence  In  Borrego  Springs.  But  that  was  a 
ruse.  I  was  In  my  room  packing  after  the 
speech  when  he  sent  for  me.  He  had  an  award 
for  me,  something  about  the  Munich  Olym- 
pics. 

"We  wanted  to  do  something  for  you,"  be 
said  softly. 

Jim,  if  you  only  knew  how  much. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  news  media 
is  not  to  be  popular,  secure,  and  uncon- 
troversial.  Rather,  it  has  a  responsbiliity 
to  inform,  Inspire,  and  report  the  news 
fully,  accurately,  and  fairly. 

By  following  this  credo.  Individuals 
who  express  controversial  opinions  leave 
themselves  open  for  verbal  attack,  scorn 
and  unpopularity. 

The  late  James  Copley — who  under- 
stood that  morality  was  more  important 
than  popularity — operated  his  newspa- 
per in  this  manner,  to  his  everlasting 
credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Industry. 
He  believed  in  America  and  in  the  phi- 
losophy and  principles  that  established 
this  great  country  of  ours.  And  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  defend  that  philosophy  and 
those  principles. 

In  so  doing.  James  Copley  did  not  par- 
rot a  line  that  might  bring  fleeting  pop- 
ularity: he  did  not  reflect  an  opinion 
simply  because  it  was  espoused  by  a  gov- 
ernmental official.  Instead,  Jim  Copley 
chartered  a  course  following  reason,  hon- 
esty, and  moral  Integrity  as  his  guide. 

Above  all.  he  loved  America  and  his 
opinions  and  views  were  designed  to  bring 
even  more  greatness  to  our  coimtry. 

By  reporting  the  facts  fairly,  objec- 
tively, and  accurately,  Mr.  Copley  had 
confldence  that  the  public's  wisdom 
would  sustain  the  correct  course  of  action 
and,  therefore,  keep  our  Nation  free.  As 
a  newsman,  and  as  a  person,  he  gained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  readers 
and  those  in  public  oflQce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  giant  of  a 
man,  but  the  country  today  is  a  better 
place  because  of  his  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple, his  honest  reporting  and  his  un- 
swerving faith  in  the  American  dream. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  sending  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife  Helen 
and  the  family. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  testimonials  since  his  untimely 
death.  Jim  Copley  has  been  praised  for 
his  qualities  as  an  American  patriot,  as 
a  newspaper  publisher  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  principles  of  a  free  press,  as  a 
benefactor  of  Institutions  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  the  social  ad- 
vances of  mankind  and  as  a  true  friend 
of  nations  whose  interests  are  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  America. 

But  there  were  other  facets  of  this  re- 
markable man's  character,  a  man  whom 
I  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  as  a 
personal  friend  as  well  as  a  constituent 
for  over  20  years. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  Ulumlnate  fully 
Jim  Copley's  devotion  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty  in  everything  he  did.  He 


was  loyal  to  his  Ideals,  of  course,  and 
especially  loyal  to  his  political  Ideals. 

He  believed  convincingly  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  political  process.  It  is  true 
that  he  showed  a  partisanship  in  his  po- 
litical philosophy,  but  this  merely  illus- 
trates the  basic  premise  of  his  loyalty. 
Loyalty  was  a  Jim  Copley  hallmark.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  God,  his  country,  his 
profession,  his  family  and  his  friends. 

There  was  no  subject  of  more  compel- 
ling interest  in  Jim  Copley's  professional 
role  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  than  that 
of  establishing  a  strong  communications 
link  between  the  Nation's  Capitol  where 
Government  presides  and  to  the  constit- 
uency at  home  where  it  is  initiated  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  He  wanted  govern- 
ment better  imderstood  by  the  people, 
and  the  people  better  understood  by  the 
politicians.  I  think  he  was  singularly 
successful  in  this  regard. 

His  consuming  passion  for  democracy 
as  served  by  the  flrst  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  was  manifest  in  his  firm 
management  of  the  Copley  newspaper 
complex. 

In  my  21  years  as  U.S.  Representative. 
I  came  to  appreciate  fully  the  priority  of 
attention  directed  to  the  vital  link  of 
communications  that  Jim  Copley  estab- 
lished between  my  work  in  Washington 
and  my  constituents  in  San  Diego.  I  con- 
sider this  effort  by  Jim  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  ever  made  to  my 
political  service  here  In  Washington. 

On  a  personal  note,  Jim  was  just  my 
age.  His  father  had  been  a  Congressman 
from  nUnois  many  years  earlier  and  Jim 
occasionally  reminded  me  of  that  fact. 
Jim  knew  Congress  and  knew  how  It 
worked.  That  was  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious links  of  a  friendship  that  I  shaU 
always  remember  and  revere.  I  have  lost 
a  great  friend  and  loyal  ally,  and  Amer- 
ica has  lost  a  patriot  whose  good  works 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  join  in  paying  my  personal  respects 
to  his  lovely  wife.  Helen,  who  takes  over 
the  leadership  of  the  chain  of  news- 
papers Jim  so  admired.  With  a  strength 
and  inspiration  derived  from  their  close- 
ness during  the  long  desperate  struggle 
for  Jim's  life,  she  will  carry  on  as  Jim 
would  want  her  to,  and  the  "Ring  of 
Truth"  will  continue  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  Mr.  Copley's  loyalties  were,  un- 
til the  very  end,  loyalty  to  the  San  Diego 
professional  football  team,  the  Chargers. 
Mr.  Copley,  of  course,  took  on  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  a  very  brilliant  quarter- 
back of  the  Chargers  whose  3  years  of 
employment  in  the  Copley  newspapers,  I 
think,  may  have  contributed  to  bringing 
him  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  our  New  York  State  colleague 
'Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me,  and  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  his  remarks  and  his 
taking  this  time  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  our  country  on  the  great 
career  of  Jim  Copley. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  In  his  brief 
words,  and  I  will  not  take  my  full  time. 
but  I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
thing  that  was  said  by  my  good  friend 


from  California  (Mr.  Van  DEERLm)  in 
some  ways,  working  for  Mr.  Copley  and 
working  for  the  Union  Tribune  Publish- 
ing Co.,  of  San  Diego,  contributed  to  my 
bemg  in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  that  time 
because  it  was  there  that  I  had  the  od-' 
portunity  to  develop.  I  think,  some  of  the 
quahties  that  are  necessary  for  serviM 
in  a  responsible  position  such  as  the 
House  as  well  as  meeting  people  such 
as  Herb  Klein,  who  meant  a  great  deal 
in  my  career. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  know  Mr.  Copley,  to  work  with  him 
^1  ".w^  to  be  in  the  Congress  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  ex- 
press the  love  and  gratitude  of  a  grate- 
ful  country,  as  I  know  the  gentleman 
IS  expressing  the  love  of  a  grateful  com- 
munity, for  a  great  American  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  and  those 
who  come  after  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica, the  fourth  estate,  and  I,  personally 
are  the  richer,  because  of  the  heritage 
bequeathed  by  James  Strohn  Copley 

His  death,  at  only  57.  has  produced  a 
deep  sen.se  of  loss  among  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  his  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance. This  loss  cannot  be  replaced 
for  us  or  the  wider  audience  of  his  fel- 
low human  beings  touched  by  the  impact 
of  this  giant  of  a  man. 

But  our  sadness  is  tempered  by  the  joy 
of  his  many  achievements  throughout 
his  career  of  service  to  his  community 
and  to  our  country. 

Jim  Copley's  uncompromising  dedica- 
tion to  communicating  the  truth  about 
events  and  their  meanings  has  enlight- 
ened generations  of  Americans  His 
achievements  as  a  leader  of  free  journal- 
ists have  left  indelible  marks  on  con- 
temporary and  future  history,  for  the 
betterment  of  man. 

His  genius  flrst  touched  my  life  when 
I  went  to  San  Diego  to  play  quarterback 
for  the  Chargers. 

As  I  said,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
work  for  his  Union-Tribune  Publishing 

v^O. 

Under  Jim  Copley  and  the  tutelage  of 
Herb  Klein,  then  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  I  found  direction  toward  a  ca- 
reer of  public  service.  Their  enduring  in- 
spiration convinced  me  that  one  citizen 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
individual  freedom  and  free  government, 
at  the  local.  State,  and  national  level-s 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Copley  could  have 
chosen  a  less  demanding  Ufe.  But  to  the 
enduring  benefits  of  our  Nation,  he  was 
endowed  with  an  extraordinarily  high 
order  of  personal  conviction,  determina- 
tion, and  leadership. 

Bom  in  St.  Johnsville.  NY  on 
August  12,  1916,  he  lost  his  parents.  John 
and  Flora  Lodwell  curing  the  World  War 
I  influenza  epidemic. 

In  1920,  he  was  adopted  bv  the  late 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  and  his  wife,  Edith 
Strohn  Copley. 

Educated  at  Phillips  Academy  in  An- 
dover,  Mass..  and  Yale  University,  and 
later  destined  to  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  laws  degree  by  Chapman 
College,  Jim  Copley  began  hLs  newspaper 
career  in  1939  on  the  advice  of  his  father, 
an  Illinois  utility  executive.  Member  of 
Congress,  and  publisher. 
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He  literally  began  his  journalistic  ca- 
reer at  the  ground  level  with  the  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  Star  News  by  sweeping  floors 
after  press  runs,  soliciting  circulation, 
and  performing  other  basic  chores  while 
studying  and  quickly  gaining  expertise 
in  the  editorial  aspects  of  his  profession. 

After  2  years  at  Culver  City.  Jim  Co- 
pley briefly  continued  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  Alhambra,  Calif..  Post  Advocate 
and  the  Glendale  News  Press  before 
going  to  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Eve- 
ning Tribune  in  1941. 

His  rising  caieer  was  interrupted  by 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  his  en- 
tering the  Navy. 

Jim  Copley  served  his  coimtry  through- 
out the  conflict  and  was  discharged  as 
a  full  lieutenant  in  1946.  Later,  in  the 
Navy  Reserve,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. And  throughout  his  life,  he  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Navy  League. 

After  the  war.  he  rose  rapidly  in  the 
executive  ranks  of  Copley  Press.  Inc.,  and 
went  on  to  become  chairman  of  that 
corporation  and  Copley  News  Service. 
Todaj ,  the  Copley  Corp.  owns  nine  daily 
newspapers  in  California,  six  in  Illinois, 
and  32  weekly  publications. 

Jim  Copley's  other  holdings  included 
Copley  International  Corp.;  Copley  Com- 
puter Services.  Inc.;  Communications 
Hawaii,  Inc..  which  operates  Honolulu 
radio  station  KGU;  Seminar,  the  Quar- 
terly journalism  review;  Copley  Produc- 
tions which  develops  documentary  films 
of  civic  and  cultural  interests  and  a 
typography  consul tng  division. 

These  are  impressive  operations,  pro- 
viding for  the  economic  well  being  of 
thousands  of  loyal  and  talented  employ- 
ees. They  also  are  the  tools  of  communi- 
cation which  Jim  Copley  employed  with 
exceptional  skill  as  an  outspoken,  forth- 
right champion  of  the  America  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

His  vigorous,  clear  editorial  words  rang 
out  across  our  Nation,  urging  the  preser- 
vation and  perfection  of  our  Poimdlng 
Fathers'  constitutional  principles,  pru- 
dent fiscal  policies,  responsive  govern- 
ment for  all  the  people,  a  strong  national 
deterrent  for  peace  and  integrity  for  the 
political  system  and  those  trusted  with 
public  office. 

Jim  Copley  was  a  newspaperman's 
newsman,  adamant  in  his  insistence  that 
his  publications  and  his  news  service  re- 
port all  the  news,  truthfully  and  impar- 
tiaUy. 

His  creed,  widely  known,  will  serve  as 
an  enduring  Inspiration  to  those  journal- 
ists who  survive  him  and  will  follow  In 
generations  ahead.         , 

He  declared:  ' 

The  newspaper  is  a  bulwark  against  regi- 
mented thinking.  One  of  Its  duties  Is  to  en- 
hance the  Integrity  of  the  Individual  which 
is  the  core  of  American  greatness. 

These  noble  words  compel  me  to  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  "is  to  enhance  the  integrity 
of  the  individual"  through  the  timeless 
principles  espoused  by  Jim  Copley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Copley  was  more 
than  a  giant  of  a  journalist.  He  was  an 
astonishing  human  being. 

In  his  beloved  San  Diego,  and  across 
our  country,  he  was  noted  for  philan- 


thropy   and    concern   for   people   and 

worthy  causes. 

The  Copley  Center  of  Scripps  Clinic 
and  Research  Foundation,  where  he 
fought  his  last  battle  against  cancer,  is 
a  memorial  to  his  personal  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  health  and  medical 
care.  Numerous  other  hospitals  and 
medical  study  centers  benefited  from 
his  contributions  including  the  Scripps 
Memorial  Hospital,  where  he  was  a  di- 
rector for  14  years,  and  the  Copley 
Tower,  a  product  of  his  generosity.  He 
was  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Aurora, 
m.,  association  which  supervises  the 
Copley  Memorial  Hospital  in  that  com- 
munity. 

His  devotion  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  numerous.  His  memberships  and 
honors  are  legend. 

Jim  Copley  was  a  friend  of  Presidents, 
great  statesmen,  and  all  Americans. 

He  had  a  deep  affection  for  his  wife, 
Helen,  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
the  members  of  his  great  corporate  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  imcommon  priv- 
ilege to  have  known  Jim  Copley  and  to 
count  this  rare  man  as  a  friend. 

We  shall  miss  him.  We  shall  rejoice  at 
his  eternal  spirit  in  his  beloved  America. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  we  can  all  subscribe  fully  to 
those  thoughts  of  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  next  to  one  of 
our  San  Diego  colleagues,  another  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Burg- 

ENER. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  James  Copley  at  the  age 
of  57.  who  directed  a  great  chain  of 
newspapers,  the  Copley  Press,  leaves  a 
great  void  in  the  world  of  public  infor- 
mation. While  his  death,  from  the  rav- 
ages of  cancer,  came  as  no  real  surprise, 
it  still  shocked  and  saddened  his  legion 
of  friends  and  admirers  who  hoped 
against  hope,  that  maybe,  just  maybe — 
this  one  time  the  miracle  of  cure  would 
occur. 

How  like  Jim  Copley,  In  his  personal 
choice  of  priorities,  to  spend  the  bulk  of 
his  last  years  with  us  building  and  im- 
proving a  great  medical  research  insti- 
tute and  a  good  hospital — so  that  others 
might  live.  One  is  the  Copley  Center  at 
the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foim- 
dation  and  the  other  is  the  Copley  Tower 
at  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital.  He  wanted 
to  give  to  others  v/hat  he  could  not  have 
for  himself. 

Beyond  the  almost  endless  list  of  per- 
sonal involvement  in  projects,  causes, 
and  organizations  that  benefited  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation  stands  a 
large  and  healthy  chain  of  newspapers  to 
which  he  gave  firm  and  perceptive  lead- 
ership. And  because  of  his  vision,  his 
foresight,  and  his  immense  capacity  of 
organizational  skill,  this  great  American 
chain  of  newspapers  will  continue  to  de- 
liver, without  interruption,  "The  Ring  of 
Truth." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  know  James  Copley  as  closely  as 
many  of  my  fine  associates  from  San 
Diego,  but  on  the  several  occasions  where 
I  did  have  a  chance  to  chat  with  him.  I 
often  mentioned  how  grateful  we  all  were 


that  he  made  sure  that,  as  publisher  of 
many  papers  in  California — and  there 
are  four  In  my  district,  Copley  papers — 
he  always  made  such  a  strong  effort  to 
make  sure  that  the  news  reporting  was 
clear  and  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  papers 
in  my  area  and  especially  downtown  pa- 
pers, that  do  not  always  achieve  this 
sense  of  excellence  and  objectivity.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
I  am  very  grateful  that  James  Copley 
went  into  the  publishing  business  is  that 
he  brought  a  standard  of  objectivity  to 
the  field  of  reporting  and  made  sure  that 
all  those  who  worked  for  him  did  the 
same. 

It  is  not  found  always  today. 

For  that  reason,  alone,  I  am  most 
grateful  that  the  Copley  papers  did  ex- 
ist in  many  parts  of  California,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  that  they  were 
able  to  give  us  truly  objective  reporting 
on  most  of  the  key  issues  of  the  day. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  colleague  from 
San  Diego  has  taken  this  time  so  that  we 
can  inform  our  other  colleagues  of  what 
I  am  sure  is  an  excellent  policy  of  ob- 
jectivity which  will  be  continued,  be- 
cause Mr.  Copley  insured  that  everjone 
who  worked  for  him  would  be  carrying 
on  this  kind  and  this  concept  of  report- 
ing. So  I  am  most  grateful  to  my  col- 
league from  San  Diego  not  only  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  but  for  taking  this  time  so 
that  those  of  us  who  knew  of  these  fine 
publications  and  this  publisher  who  has 
b>een  there  for  so  many  years  can  express 
our  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
tremendous  job  he  did  through  the  years. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Next  on  our  list  of  southern  California 
colleagues  is  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Veysey)  ,  whose  district,  or  a 
great  deal  of  it.  extends  into  the  area 
served  by  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Eve- 
ning Tribune. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
on  October  6  of  James  Strohn  Copley 
took  from  us  a  cornerstone  of  the  insti- 
tution of  journalism  and  an  individual 
who  represented  for  the  past  two  genera- 
tions, the  ultimate  in  objective,  yet  in- 
cisive, news  coverage. 

Jim  Copley,  as  he  Insisted  on  being 
called  by  all  who  met  him.  brought  to 
the  business  of  reporting  the  news,  a 
determination  to  print  the  truth,  which 
earned  him  the  unfailing  respect  of 
friend  and  foe  and  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity unsurpassed  in  the  journalism 
field. 

While  his  newspaper  work  won  him 
fame  and  international  accolades.  Jim 
Copley's  burning  and  unyielding  love  for 
his  country  was  the  driving  force  behind 
his  indomitable  spirit  and  his  inspira- 
tional editorial  efforts. 

Jim  Copley  was  a  patriot  in  the  finest 
sense,  and  he  Implemented  his  patriotism 
every  day  of  his  life. 

He  worked  tirelessly  to  make  the  world, 
the  country,  and  his  hometown  a  better 
place  for  all.  And  few  men  have  had  or 
will  have  such  a  profound  positive  ef- 
fect on  the  lives  of  so  many. 

He  learned  his  business  of  journalism 
the  hard  way.  but  the  best  way.  He 
started  in  1939  at  the  Culver  City,  Calif., 
Star  News  where  he  was  a  clean-up  boy. 
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He  earned  his  pay  by  sweeping  the  floors 
after  each  press  run,  while  he  studied 
the  editorial  aspects  of  journalism  with 
a  passiin  during  his  off-duty  hours. 

Soon  he  graduated  to  newswritlng  and 
reporting,  and  he  moved  on  to  the  AI- 
hambra,  Calif.,  Post  Advocate,  and  the 
Qlendale,  Calif.,  Press  before  taking 
roots  in  San  Diego  in  1941. 

Prom  that  time  until  his  death,  Jim 
Copley  pursued  and  attained  journalis- 
tic excellence  throughout  the  growing 
Copley  chain  of  newspapers,  and  in 
other  related  endeavors.  Today  that 
chain  numbers  16  daily  newspapers,  In- 
cluding 10  in  California  and  6  in  niinols. 
Also  the  Copley  chain  Includes  32  weekly 
newspapers,  and  the  highly  regarded 
Copely  News  Service,  as  well  as  various 
communications  related  enterprises. 

The  San  Diego  Union,  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune,  and  the  Sacramento 
Union,  three  of  the  daily  Copley  papers 
with  which  I  have  worked  closely 
throughout  my  career  in  public  service, 
are  prime  examples  of  Jim  Copley's 
formula  for  truth  in  reporting.  "The 
Ring  of  Truth."  as  Jim  Copley  labeled 
his  annual  awards  given  to  Copley  re- 
porters for  outstanding  journalistic  ef- 
fort, fittingly  characterizes  Jim  Copley's 
lifelong  effort. 

Jim  Copley  has  fallen,  but  thanks  to 
him.  the  "ring  of  truth"  will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  of  the  man, 
James  Strohn  Copley  is  graphically  Il- 
lustrated In  the  following  superb  editor- 
ial which  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  the  day  following  his  death. 
He  was  indeed,  a  noble  man: 
A  Noble  Man 
Most  men  are  destined  to  pass  their  brief 
moment  on  this  planet  without  lasting  im- 
pact. They  come,  they  go  and  they  are  for- 
gotten. 

A  smaller  number  are  enabled  by  chance 
or  by  talent  to  make  some  mark — for  good  or 
HI — on  the  affairs  of  the  world:  and  the 
smallest  number  of  all  are  those  whose  Im- 
pact Is  great,  good  and  enduring. 

James  Strohn  Copley,  publisher  of  this 
newspaper  and  Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
publishing  Copley  Newspapers,  taken  sum- 
marily from  this  life  at  age  57,  had  an  effect 
upon  the  conscience,  the  conduct  and  the 
well  being  of  our  nation  that  has  been  sur- 
passed by  few  men  in  private  life. 

With  a  heritage  of  wealth  and  security,  it 
would  not  have  been  remarkable  had  he 
chosen  a  tranquil  and  less  demanding  life 

However,  armed  with  a  high  order  of  per- 
sonal conviction  and  the  leadership  of  a 
dynamic  father,  Jim  Copley  moved  aggres- 
sively into  the  newspaper  business,  deter- 
mined that  the  obligation  to  print  all  of  the 
facts  honestly  and  without  bias— "The  Ring 
of  Truth"  as  he  called  it— is  no  less  than  a 
sacred  trust. 

ThU  determination  always  to  print  the 
truth  earned  him,  from  friend  and  foe  alike 
the  precious  respect  that  only  unfailing  In- 
tegrity can  bring. 

His  newspaper  achievements  brought  him 
pyramids  of  national  and  international  hon- 
ors. However,  apart  from  all  of  this  busy  pro- 
fessional life  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  all  the  things  for  which  it  stands. 

Distinguished  service  in  uniform,  where  "ae 
earned  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  dedicated  service  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge.  Federal  service  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission — all  were  welcome  labors  of 
a  patriotic  love  that  burned  deep  In  his  heart. 
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And,  somewhere  among  his  few  remaining 
scraps  of  time,  Jim  Copley  was  able  to  create 
opportimltles  to  work  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
health  Institutions,  to  support  the  arts  and 
education — in  short  to  put  both  his  shoulder 
and  his  resources  behind  any  project  that 
promised  to  enhance  the  opportunities  of 
Americans,  young  and  old.  His  personal  gen- 
erosity and  his  consideration  for  others  were 
legendary  but,  when  brought  all  together, 
they  simply  portrayed  the  desire  of  a  grateful 
and  loyal  American  to  do  his  full  share  to 
nourish  and  support  the  land  he  loved. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  best  and  truest 
measure  of  a  man  is  foimd  In  the  Judgment 
of  his  peers.  Jim  Copley's  peers— the  frater- 
nity of  this  generation's  great  from  every 
walk  of  life— will  make  their  Judgment  today 
and  It  wlU  resound  with  the  Ring  of  Truth 
that  he  so  cherished. 

They  wUl  declare  him  a  patriot  and.  with 
pride,  wUl  say  that  his  beloved  country  Is  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live  because  of  his 
efforts  on  Its  behalf. 

They  will  declare  him  a  wise  and  humane 
philanthropist,  and  wUl  give  a  score  of  rea- 
sons why  our  American  society  will  be  hap- 
pier, stronger  and  healthier  because  of  his 
unfailing  generosity. 

But  most  of  all — above  everything  else 

they  will  adjudge  him  a  noble,  a  compas- 
sionate, a  gentle  and  a  considerate  man  and 
with  love,  pride  and  eternal  gratitude,  wui 
declare  that  all  of  the  thousands  whose  lives 
Jim  Copley  touched  will  be  better  for  his 
having  trod  this  earth. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  testimonials  to  the  integ- 
rity and  public  service  of  Mr.  Copley 
have  been  expressed  by  persons  repre- 
senting the  full  spectrum  of  American 
life.  I  offer  two  of  these  for  the  Record: 

President  Nixon— "The  untimely  death  of 
James  S.  Copley  takes  from  us  an  able  Ameri- 
can whose  distinguished  career  In  Journalism 
and  public  affairs  placed  him  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  from  this  coxmtry's  great 
printer-patriots  of  the  past— from  Zeneer  to 
Pulitzer. 

"His  contribution  to  International  peace 
and  understanding  was  felt  beyond  our  na- 
tion s  borders  through  his  selfless  work  with 
newspapers  of  other  countries. 

"The  same  courage  and  heart  which  char- 
acterize Jim  Copleys  family  of  newspapers 
serving  communities  from  the  niinols  prai- 
ries to  the  California  coast,  shone  through  In 
his  long  brave  flght  against  Illness  over  the 
nnal  year  of  his  life. 

"And  it  is  a  measure  of  the  man's  quiet 
humanltarlanism  that  the  room  where  be 
Anally  lost  that  flght  was  part  of  a  hospital 
and  clinic  that  his  generosity  had  buUt 

"Jim  Copley  has  been  a  close  friend  and 
adviser  to  me  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  >-*  ■• 

"Thus  it  Is  with  a  special  sadness  that  Mrs 
Nixon  and  I  join  his  family,  friends  and 
countless  admirers  In  mourning  his  death 
But  we  also  are  grateful  today  that  the 
message  of  liberty  he  most  wanted  to  spread 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  Americas 
WUl  continue  to  be  heard  through  his  news- 
papers' 'ring  of  truth.'  " 

Ronald  Reagan.  Governor  of  California 

"It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  grief  that  Nancy 
and  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Jim  Copley 
His  passing  Is  a  loss  for  all  Callfornlans  and 
freedom  loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

"Jim  Copley  weis  an  outstanding  Journalist, 
loyal  friend  and  great  American.  His  leader- 
ship and  counsel  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 
Jim  Copley  devoted  his  entire  life  to  keep- 
ing the  American  public  Informed  of  events 
and  the  world's  needs.  He  was  In  the  fore- 
front in  espousing  those  views  that  portrayed 
Americans"  love  of  freedom  and  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Our  world  Is  a  better  place 
because  of  Jim  Copley. 


"Our  deepest  sympathy  and  devout  prayers 
go  to  his  family  in  its  hour  of  grief  AU  of 
our  lives  have  been  enriched  by  the  generou« 
talents  of  Jim  Copley. 

Splro  Agnew.  former  Vice  President— "U 
has  commonly  been  remarked  that  our  great- 
est  newspapers  are  inevitably  a  reflection  of 
the  personality  of  one  strong  leader.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Copley  newspapers 

"James  Copley  was  a  strong.  Independent 
and  Individualistic  publisher,  and  his  news- 
papers have  consUtently  reflected  these 
characteristics. 

"He  was  a  great  newsman,  a  credit  to  his 
profession  and  he  wUl  be  sorely  missed." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  put  Into  words 
the  impact  that  James  S.  Copley,  chair- 
man of  the  corporation  publishing  Cop- 
ley  newspapers,  had  on  the  communities 
in  which  his  newspapers  were  published 
on  the  newspaper  business  to  which  he 
dedicated  tireless  devoUon  and  on  the 
Nation  which  he  served  and  loved 

His  passing  at  the  age  of  5'"  was  most 
unUmely.  and  yet  his  contributions  will 
be  enduring. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  a  chain  of 
newspapers  and  the  Copley  News  Service 
Mr.  Copley  insisted  that  his  newspapers 
print  all  the  facts  honestly  and  without 
bias— "the  ring  of  truth"  as  he  called  it 
which  to  him  was  an  article  of  faith.  He 
pursued  a  dynamic  program  of  growth 
and  expansion  and  accomplished  many 
innovations  in  his  chosen  profession. 

He  also  tirelessly  served  many  na- 
tional and  international  press  organiza- 
tions, winning  countless  national  and  in- 
ternational honors  in  the  field. 

As  an  American,  Mr.  Copley  served  his 
Nation  in  time  of  war  and  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Naval  Reserve  for  many 
years  after.  He  was  a  patriot  who  in- 
sisted the  coimtry  he  loved  must  remain 
strong  and  thus  free.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

As  a  humanitarian,  he  gave  unstin- 
tingly  of  his  time  and  resources  to  sup- 
port health  institutions,  the  arts,  edu- 
cation— any  project  he  believed  would 
enhance  the  opportunities  of  Americans. 

As  a  man,  he  was  compassionate,  gen- 
tle, humble,  and  devoted  to  making  this 
world  a  better  place  for  his  having 
walked  on  it.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  but 
not  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  set  aside  a  few  mo- 
ments to  pay  tribute  to  James  Strohn 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  Copley  Publish- 
ing Corp..  and  a  giant  voice  in  American 
journalism,  who  died  of  cancer  last  week. 

Under  his  quarter-century  of  leader- 
ship, the  Copley  Press,  which  includes 
15  daily  newspapers  in  California  and 
Illinois,  plus  32  weekly  papers,  has  grown 
to  be  among  the  most  admired  and  re- 
spected among  medium-sized  papers. 
The  Copley  World  News  Service  has 
taken  its  place  along  with  the  other  ma- 
jor wires  which  daily  provide  the  vital 
Information  and  analysis  of  events 
throughout  the  globe. 

We  In  Illinois  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  count  six  Copley  newspapers  in 
Illinois,  Including  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
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News,  the  Elgin  Courier-News  and  the 
Wheaton  Journal,  near  my  district,  the 
Joliet  Hersdd-News,  and  the  State  Jour- 
nal and  State  Register  In  Springfield. 

All  are  outstanding  examples  of  vi- 
brant newspapers,  providing  news,  anal- 
ysis and  leadership  In  the  communities 
they  serve. 

But,  Jim  Copley's  accomplishments 
and  contributions  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  newsroom,  as  witness 
the  numerous  awards  from  civic,  patri- 
otic, community,  and  health  groups.  In 
Illinois,  we  are  especially  grateful  for 
the  Copley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Aurora. 

In  a  way,  this  small  town,  just  west  of 
Chicago,  holds  a  special  place  for  those 
of  us  who  so  admired  Jim  Copley.  It  was 
here  that  the  foundations  for  his  tre- 
mendous career  were  laid,  when  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley,  an  Illinois  Congressman  and 
utility  executive,  who  was  to  become 
Jim's  adoptive  father,  bought  the  Aurora 
Beacon  in  1905. 

Jim  was  born  In  St.  Johnsvllle,  N.Y., 
in  1916,  but  was  taken  in  by  Col.  Copley 
when  his  parents  died  in  the  great  Influ- 
enza epidemic  of  1917. 

And  thus  was  Jim  Copley  stsu"ted  upon 
a  career  of  service  to  his  Nation,  to  his 
profession  and  to  his  fellowmen,  which 
ended  so  tragically  last  week.  His  de- 
parture is  our  loss. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Copley 
was  one  of  the  great  American  publish- 
ers. He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
can  be  replswied. 

His  major  contributions  in  the  areas 
of  education,  medical  research,  and  the 
profession  of  journalism  will  continue 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  American  life 
for  years  to  come. 

But  the  primary  force  of  his  vigor  weis 
felt  in  the  press.  Through  the  editorials 
of  his  15  dally  papers  in  California  and 
Illinois,  he  consistently  adhered  to  such 
vsJues  as  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  prudent  fiscal  policies, 
efBciency  in  goverrmient,  and  integrity  in 
our  elected  representation. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  best 
summarized  by  the  creed  he  established 
for  his  newspapers : 

The  newspaper  is  a  bulwark  against  regi- 
mented thinking.  One  of  its  duties  is  to  en- 
hance the  integrity  of  the  individual  which 
Is  the  core  of  American  greatness. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing the  late  Mr.  James  S.  Copley,  a  great 
journalist,  a  great  philanthropist,  and  a 
great  patriot.  People  in  many  walks  of 
life  will  feel  the  loss  of  this  fine  man, 
who  died  on  Saturday,  October  6,  in  San 
Diego. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  all  being  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  superior 
news  reporting,  we  can  readily  see  that 
James  Copley  stood  among  the  best  of 
this  Nation's  newsmen.  Publisher  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
since  1950,  Copley  was  also  chairman  of 
the  corporation  pubhshing  the  Copley 
newspapers,  a  chain  of  15  dailies  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Illinois  plus  a  group  of  eight 
associated  weeklies  and  one  biweekly  in 
southern  California.  I  feel  privileged  that 
one  of  the  Copley  newspapers,  the  Al- 
hambra  Post-Advocate,  is  published  in 
my  own  district. 


The  Copley  newspapers  are  among  the 
strongest  and  best  known  groups  in  jour- 
nalism today,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Jim  Copley  to  modernize  his 
facilities  and  innovate  the  services  of- 
fered by  his  publications.  His  activity  in 
the  field  of  Journalism  extended  beyond 
his  own  papers.  Among  other  things,  he 
served  as  a  president  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association,  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  He  received  sev- 
eral awards  for  his  achievements,  in- 
cluding the  Americas  Foundation  award, 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  award  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  Distinguished 
American  Citizens  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Program,  and  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  award  for  distin- 
guished service  to  Journalism.  James 
Copley's  dedicated  service  to  his  profes- 
sion will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Jim  Copley's  patriotism  and  love  for 
his  country  were  expressed  not  only  in 
his  newspapers,  but  also  through  his  ac- 
tions, both  in  military  and  civilian  life. 
During  World  War  n  he  served  our  Na- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  after  the  war 
he  continued  his  service  through  life- 
long participation  on  the  Navy  League. 
As  a  civilian,  he  was  an  active  member 
of  and  a  generous  contributor  to  life  in 
his  community  and  in  his  country,  as 
indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  San 
Diego  Symphony  Orchestra  Association, 
the  San  Diego  Zoological  Society,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  San  Diego 
Pine  Arts  Society,  the  California  His- 
torical Society,  the  Aurora  Historical 
Museum,  and  several  other  history  asso- 
ciations. He  contributed  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  money  to  numerous  hospitals 
and  medical  centers,  including  the  Cop- 
ley Memorial  Hospitsl  in  Aurora,  ni.. 
and  the  Copley  Center  of  Scripps  Clinic 
and  Research  Foundation.  He  also  do- 
nated generously  to  the  arts  and  comis- 
sioned  an  11-volume  study  of  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Southwest." 

James  S.  Copley  is  certainly  a  man 
whose  passing  is  a  cause  of  sorrow  for 
all  Americans.  We  can  be  grateful,  how- 
ever, knowing  that  the  accomplishments 
of  his  lifetime  are  a  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  American  society. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  in  this  final  tribute  to 
one  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  Journal- 
ists and  patriots,  James  S.  Copley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Copley  News  Service, 
publisher  of  the  Courier  News,  Elgin,  and 
the  Aurora  Beacon  In  Kane  County,  as 
well  as  other  Copley  newspapers  Includ- 
ing the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native  son  of  Illinois, 
James  Copley  gave  most  of  his  life  to 
furthering  the  progress  of  the  press  In 
niinols  and  the  Nation.  The  Courier 
News  is  the  principal  daily  newspaper 
circulating  throughout  a  large  part  of 
my  13th  Illinois  Congressional  District. 
Jim  Copley  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  Illinois  newspapers  were  essen- 
tially agriculturally  and  people  oriented, 
and  on  this  ba^ls,  he  was  proud  to  refer 
to  them  as  family  newspapers.  He  exer- 
cised singular  responsibility  in  the  qual- 


ity of  news  deemed  worthy  of  reporting. 
He  was  a  dedicated  and  highly  respected 
journalist. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  treasure  the  con- 
tacts I  enjoyed  with  Mr.  Copley  while 
serving  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  will 
always  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  kind- 
ness and  graciousness  in  enabling  me  to 
communicate  with  many  thousands  of 
my  constituents  in  Kane,  Lake,  and  Mc- 
Henry  Counties  who  are  readers  of  the 
Elgin  Courier  News  and  Aurora  Beacon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  in 
this  eulogy.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  respect  to  his  wife.  Helen,  and 
their  three  children,  David,  Janice,  and 
Michael — and  to  his  many  close  associ- 
ates in  the  Copley  organization  who 
came  to  love  Jim  Copley  as  a  colleague 
and  friend. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. October  8,  all  of  the  Copley  news- 
papers in  Illinois  and  California  ran  an 
editorial  which  began: 

Most  men  are  destined  to  pass  their  brief 
moment  on  this  planet  without  lasting  im- 
pact. They  come,  they  go  and  they  are  for- 
gotten. 

A  smaller  number  are  enabled  by  chance 
or  by  talent  to  make  some  mark — for  good 
or  ill — on  the  affairs  of  the  world;  and  the 
smallest  number  of  all  are  those  whose  Im- 
pact is  great,  good  and  enduring. 

James  Strohn  Copley  .  .  .  had  an  effect 
upon  the  conscience,  the  conduct  and  the 
well-being  of  our  nation  that  has  been  sur- 
passed by  few  men  In  private  life. 

Springfield.  111.,  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  two  of  the  great  Copley  newspapers 
serving  the  State  capital.  In  that  sense, 
Springfield  has  something  special.  With 
San  Diego,  it  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
the  country  where  both  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  are  jointly  owned,  but 
where  editorial  policy  is  strictly  sepa- 
rated and  Independent. 

To  be  sure,  Jim  Copley  was  something 
special.  He  strongly  believed  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  publishing  from  editorial  policy 
among  all  his  papers  so  that  they  could 
better  serve  the  individual  needs  of  their 
communities. 

In  the  case  of  Springfield,  his  policy 
and  leadership  has  meant  that  we  have 
two  of  the  finest  papers  In  the  Nation. 
Both  provide  the  essential  balance  so 
important  to  the  political  life  which 
thrives  in  a  capital  city. 

I  knew  Jim  Copley  well.  He  was  an  im- 
mensely likable  man.  We  had  a  natural 
affinity  for  each  other,  too.  As  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  small  weekly  newspaper  my- 
self, we  had  a  great  commonality  of  in- 
terest. 

Jim  Copley  was  a  forceful  journalist 
who  believed  that  newspapers  have  a 
mission.  He  was  a  strong  defender  of  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  a  free 
press.  He  would  not  compromise  his  re- 
porters' writings,  even  though  he  at 
times  deplored  the  story's  content  and 
editorialized  against  it  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  paper.  Such  was  the  case  during 
the  1968  Democrat  Convention.  Jim  Cop- 
ley felt  that  the  Chicago  police  should  be 
supported  in  dealing  with  the  demon- 
strators. He  so  editorialized.  Yet,  he  also 
put  his  reporters'  stories  of  police  bru- 
tality on  page  1  of  his  papers.  He  would 
not  compromise  his  papers'  mission  to 
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report  the  facts  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
personal  opinions. 

Jim  Copley  called  in  "the  ring  of 
truth."  It  was  the  guiding  light  of  his 
publishing  career,  and  the  one  thinf  he 
tried  most  to  instill  in  those  who  worked 
for  him.  His  creed  was  this: 

The  newspaper  Is  a  bulwark  against  reg- 
imented thinking.  One  of  Its  duties  Is  to  en- 
hance the  Integrity  of  the  Individual  which 
is  the  core  of  American  greatness. 

Jim  Copley  believed  in  America.  He 
never  shrank  from  the  facts,  be  they 
kind  or  cruel  to  the  country  he  loved.  But 
he  also  told  the  positive  side  of  a  story. 
He  told  what  was  good  about  America. 

Jim  Copley  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
the  publishing  world,  and  indirectly  by 
all  Americans.  But  he  leaves  behind  him 
the  only  memorial  to  which  a  newsman 
will  even  account  much  worth — living, 
breathing  newspapers  which  daily  make 
a  constructive  impact  upon  the  commu- 
nities they  serve  and  the  world  around 
them. 

Addressing  Sigma  Delta  Chl's  1961  con- 
vention in  Miami,  Mr.  Copley  said: 

By  choosing  Journalism,  a  young  man 
chooses  a  field  that  shapes  all  national  and 
local  policies  and  decisions.  The  written  word 
ultimately  finds  out  all  venality,  all  Ineffi- 
ciency, all  phonies,  all  nxlstakes.  The  greatest 
tyrant.  In  capital  city  or  county  seat,  looks 
with  dread  upon  the  honest  reporter. 

The  young  man  choosing  Journalism  as  a 
career  becomes  the  protector  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights.  .  .  .  Sometimes — Just  as  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  do — he  protects  these 
rights  even  with  his  life.  He  is  a  soldier  of 
the  press. 

Jim  Copley  could  have  been  talking 
about  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  a  soldier 
of  the  press.  He  fought  the  battle  well 
and  we  are  all  better  off  because  he  lived. 

Once  Jim  Copley  was  askea  what  his 
challenge  in  life  was.  His  answer,  a  quote 
from  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  his  father,  could 
make  no  better  epitaph,  for  he  lived  up 
to  it  so  well: 

Wealth,  position  and  power  are  not  the 
measure  of  the  man.  It  Is  the  disposition  he 
has  to  do  the  right  thing,  his  dependability, 
the  conscience  that  is  his.  and  the  desire  he 
has  to  serve. 

He  met  his  challenge  well.  Few  men 
ever  have  this  opportunity,  and  fewer 
still  take  advantage  of  it  when  offered. 
Jim  Copley  did,  and  the  world  is  stronger 
and  freer  for  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
S.  Copley,  publisher  of  the  Copley  Press, 
was  a  giant  in  American  journalism.  His 
passing  takes  from  the  scene  one  of  the 
most  innovative,  influential,  and  dedi- 
cated journalists  in  our  land. 

Developing  his  newspaper  chain  in 
grass  roots  communities  in  Illinois,  Jim 
Copley  expanded  his  publishing  opera- 
tions until  the  Copley  Press  became  the 
leading  news  service  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

James  Copley  was  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can. The  editorial  policies  of  his  news- 
papers gave  dramatic  evidence  of  this. 
He  was  a  positive  thinking  individual, 
tremendously  proud  of  our  country;  and 
under  his  leadership,  the  Copley  Press 
never  indulged  in  muckraking  journal- 
ism. 

Jim  Copley  served  in  World  War  II  as 
a  naval  officer  and  continued  to  serve  in 
the  Naval  Reserves  after  the  war  had 
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ended.  He  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing and  supporting  facilities  and  pro- 
grams which  a  grateful  nation  provides 
for  their  veterans. 

He  beheved  in  a  strong  national  de- 
fense as  a  true  deterrent  to  aggression, 
and  he  had  great  faith  in  our  govern- 
mental structure  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

Jim  Copley  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  legitimate  journalism  in  the 
United  States.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  tnily  great  and  in- 
fluential publishers  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News  continues  to  come  to  my 
office  daily — and  Les  Bell  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  still  drops  in  for  a  morn- 
ing chat.  I  read  news  reports  filed  from 
around  the  country  by  the  Copley  News 
Service,  and  somehow  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  that  my  good  friend,  Jim  Copley, 
has  gone.  His  untimely  passing  saddens 
me  greatly.  Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  devoted  patriots. 

James  S.  Copley  was  a  unique  indi- 
vidual. I  recall  his  warm  friendship,  his 
quiet  wit,  his  devotion  to  his  family,  and 
the  principles  by  which  he  lived.  Edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools,  Jim  could  have 
bypassed  apprenticeship;  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  learn  his  profession  from  the 
ground  up.  He  set  for  himself  high  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  decency  in  journal- 
ism and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing publishers  of  our  time.  He  held  to 
those  standards  to  the  end. 

Jim  took  as  his  creed  the  philosophy 
that  the  newspaper  is  a  bulwark  against 
regimented  thinking.  The  journalist,  he 
said,  has  a  duty  to  enhance  the  integrity 
of  the  individual.  He  spoke  out  in  a  strong 
editorial  voice.  He  was  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
He  believed  that  our  freedom  should  be 
protected  by  a  strong  national  defense; 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  we  discussed  this  many 
times. 

Jim  was  concerned,  too.  that  America 
not  be  weakened  in  other  ways — that  we 
promote  wise  and  prudent  fiscal  poli- 
cies—keep the  Federal  structure  in  good 
repair — that  we  preserve  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  our  land.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  history  and  an  awareness  of  our  Na- 
tion's destiny  as  a  leader  in  the  free 
world. 

Although  he  was  a  student  of  gov- 
ernment, he  had  many  other  interests 
beyond  the  political  system.  He  cham- 
pioned the  advancement  of  education 
and  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  philan- 
thropies and  charities  were  wide-rang- 
ing. So  were  the  awards  and  citations  he 
received  for  leadership  and  distinguished 
service— all  richly  deserved. 

Jim  Copley  rests  at  Aurora,  111.,  In  the 
beautiful  Fox  River  Valley  in  my  district. 
But  he  will  live  on  in  the  memorv  of 
countless  friends  throughout  the  world 
who  loved  and  admired  him.  Mrs.  Arends 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Copley  and  all  members  ol 
the  family. 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


REPEAL  OF  ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  immediately  con- 
sider legislation  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  This  is  the  leg- 
islation that  President  Nixon  has  used 
to  implement  his  economic  policies. 

H13TORT    or   CONTBOLS 

First.  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the 
current  economic  program. 

The  period  of  "phases"  started  on 
August  15,  1971,  when  the  President 
made  his  surprise  announcement  of  the 
phase  I  freeze. 

At  the  time  the  economy  was  still  slow 
after  the  recession  of  1969-70  and  prices 
were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  around 
5  percent.  During  the  period  before  the 
freeze  economists  believed  that  a  tempo- 
rary- control  measure  would  be  effective 
because  the  inflation  was  being  fueled  by 
a  cost-push  In  prices.  What  this  means 
is  that  higher  wage  settlements  resulted 
in  higher  prices  rather  than  our  current 
situation  of  a  heavy  demand  for  scarce 
goods. 

The  initial  freeze  stopped  both  price 
and  wage  increases  and  produced  few 
shortages.  During  the  last  6  months  of 
1971,  the  cost  of  living  increase  was  only 
2  9  percent.  If  this  had  been  the  end  of 
controls  we  might  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  Inflation;  but  Instead, 
what  many  thought  would  be  a  short 
period  of  economic  controls  has  spread 
out  over  25  months. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  various 
phases  since  the  initial  freeze  been  in- 
effective, they  have  aggravated  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  The  record  since  1971 
shows  that  each  successive  control  pro- 
gram has  created  a  situation  which  made 
another  control  program  likely  to  follow. 
Controls  do  not  lead  to  fewer  controls, 
but  rather  create  a  demand  for  another 
control  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems which  Its  predecessor  either  caused 
or  could  not  cure.  It  would  very  easy  for 
such  a  succession  of  control  programs  to 
lead  Xo  some  type  of  permanent  controls. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  move 
toward  repeal. 

POST    FREEZE    COST    BULGE 

The  following  chart  shows  how  the 
rate  of  inflation  was  decreasing  before 
the  freeze  was  imposed  and  then  con- 
tinued to  decrease  in  the  initial  freeze. 
But  then  as  pressures  built  inflation  in- 
creased and,  with  the  realease  from  long 
extended  controls,  rose  to  record  heights. 
(In  percent] 

Jan.-June,    1970 _     5.6 

July-Dec,    1970 4.9 

Jan.-June,   1971... 3.8 

July-Dec.,    1971 2.8 

Jan.-June,    1972 3.2 

July-Dec.,  1972 4.1 


Jan.-June.    1973 7.4 

Peb.-Aug.,    1873 10.0 

The  chart  shows  how  the  period  of 
controls  has  built  up  severe  pressures  on 
the  economy  that  cause  more  harm  to  the 
fight  against  Inflation  than  would  have 
occurred  without  the  controls.  At  the  end 
of  1971,  we  no  longer  had  a  cost-push 
factor  effecting  the  economy  but  slowly 
the  demand  was  increasing  and  the  mar- 
ket was  unable  to  adjust.  In  the  open 
marketplace  the  price  will  increase  with 
demand ;  but  under  tight  controls  as  the 
demand  increased  business  was  unable 
to  raise  prices  to  slow  demand.  This 
caused  a  scarcity  in  some  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Perhaps  no  one  figure  demonstrates 
the  problems  caused  by  the  postfreeze 
price  bulge  better  than  the  increase  in 
the  wholesale  price  index  in  August. 

As  controls  were  released  from  the 
latest  freeze  imposed  during  a  period  of 
excess  demand,  the  Indexes  rose  at  an 
unbelievable  rate.  The  wholesale  price 
index  rose  at  a  rate  of  6.2  percent  from 
July  to  August,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of 
74.4  percent.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  began  keeping  these  figures  in 
1947,  there  has  never  been  an  increase 
this  high.  The  22.8  percent  annual  rate 
Increase  during  August  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  also  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded since  1947. 

Not  only  does  the  price  Increase  re- 
flect the  market  pressures  that  have  been 
held  back  by  a  freeze  but  many  busi- 
nesses will  use  the  relaxation  of  the 
freeze  as  an  excuse  to  raise  prices  in 
anticipation  of  the  next  period  of  rigid 
controls. 

INTEHNATIONAL    PROBLKMS 

Controls  are  also  very  difiScult  in  the 
international  economy  of  today.  While 
the  prices  were  frozen  or  controlled  in 
the  United  States,  other  countries  were 
offering  higher  prices  for  American 
goods.  Therefore,  producers  decided  to 
sell  their  products  abroad  at  the  higher 
prices  liniestricted  by  controls. 

The  sale  of  products  abroad  further 
aggravates  the  shortages  at  home.  This 
occurred  with  soybeans  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  and  a  point  was 
reached  where  the  President  was  forced 
to  place  export  controls  on  American 
products. 

While  the  placing  of  export  controls 
can  help  relieve  pressures  of  shortages 
at  home,  they  play  havoc  with  interna- 
tional markets  that  have  been  built  up 
over  the  years.  When  the  other  coun- 
tries feel  they  cannot  depend  on  U.S. 
supplies  they  will  search  elsewhere  for 
their  needed  commodities.  This  can  have 
both  short-term  and  long-range  impli- 
cations on  our  balance  of  trade.  In  short, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  export  controls 
to  curb  inflation. 

MrNDS    CHANGING 

While  almost  everyone  hailed  the  ini- 
tial decision  to  impose  controls,  slowly 
their  failure  has  changed  people's  minds. 

The  AFL-CIO  was  the  first  major 
group  to  urge  removal  of  controls  and 
now  they  have  been  joined  by  the  busi- 
ness community  including  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Burt  P.  Raynes,  chairman  of  the 


National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
states  that : 

Wage  and  price  controls  have  failed  to 
check  Inflation,  have  caused  shortages  of 
consumer  goods  and  services,  and  should  be 
com.pletely  terminated. 

George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president, 
has  been  a  strong  critic  of  the  program 
stating  that : 

The  so-called  stabilization  program,  with 
its  two-year  record  of  persistent  inequities, 
unfairness  and  imbalance,  should  be  phased 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Dr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  now  defimct  Price  Commis- 
sion has  stated  that : 

In  December  of  1972,  he  recommended  to 
Secretary  of  the  freasury  Shultz  that  "we 
get  rid  of  phase  two  of  the  economic  program. 

Mr.  William  Fellner,  who  is  the  newest 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said  he  favors  a 
rapid  lifting  of  controls  and  that  the  con- 
trols were  bad  economics. 

This  varied  list  shows  the  wide  .^up- 
port  that  repeal  of  the  Economic  Stab- 
ilization Act  hits.  If  we  do  not  act,  short- 
ages are  bound  to  increase. 

SHORTAGES 

At  the  present  time,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  is  being  called  upon  to  make 
individual  product  judgments.  While 
some  segments  of  the  economy  are  al- 
lowed virtually  unlimited  price  rises, 
others  are  being  rolled  back. 

The  price  controls  are  causing  com- 
panies to  drop  low  profit  items  which 
further  aggravates  the  shortage  problem. 

At  the  present  time,  paper  producers 
are  operating  at  capacity;  but  see  no 
reason  to  risk  investment  in  new  plants 
while  their  profit  margins  are  severely 
restricted.  The  plants  they  now  have  are 
producing  the  most  profitable  higher 
grade  p>aper  and  this  is  causing  the  short- 
age of  newsprint. 

The  steel  industry  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  overall  economy  is  cur- 
rently 40th  out  of  41  major  fields  in  its 
profit  margin  and,  therefore.  It  is  imable 
to  make  new  investments  in  needed  mod- 
ern equipment. 

The  tightly  controlled  fuel  oil  market 
is  having  acute  shortages  due  to  the 
economic  controls  and  many  independent 
dealers  are  being  faced  with  closing  be- 
cause of  the  controls. 

REPEAL    NECESSARY 

Our  economy  works  at  its  best  when 
uninhibited  by  controls.  What  was  ini- 
tially started  as  a  short  freeze  has  now 
extended  to  over  2  years  of  rigid  controls. 
Once  one  phase  is  ended,  a  new  phase 
follows  which  is  more  complicated  than 
the  previous  one. 

It  is  time  we  stop  using  ineffective 
controls  to  tinker  with  the  economy.  As 
long  as  a  controls  program  remains  in 
existence  or  even  so  long  as  standby  au- 
thority for  such  a  program  is  on  the 
book,  it  will  be  all  too  easy  for  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  delude  themselves 
into  believing  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing to  check  inflation  by  using  con- 
trols. This  can  only  hinder  us  from  really 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problem 
through  the  use  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restalnt. 

The  only  way  to  leave  controls  Is  to 
completely  stop  through  the  removal  of 


the  authority.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  my 
gratitude  for  his  taking  of  this  special 
order  today,  allowing  Members  an  c^por- 
tunlty  to  express  jointly  their  respec- 
tive— yet  mutual — concerns  over  the  ad- 
ministration's continued  reliance  upon 
Government  regulation  of  the  economy 
as  the  answer  to  our  Nation's  economic 
problems,  real  or  imagined.  The  gentle- 
man is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  lead 
which  he  has  taken  within  this  House  in 
the  introduction  of  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act — which  I 
cosE>onsored  with  him  and  other  Mem- 
bers, to  terminate  the  present  authority 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls,  and 
to  curtail  other  varied  forms  of  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  workings  of  an 
essentially  free  market  economy.  If  we 
are  to  succeed,  however,  the  gentleman's 
efforts  must  be  reinforced  by  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  all  Members  who  support 
him  and  his  goals  in  this  subject  area. 
This  is  an  issue  from  which  there  can  be 
no  relaxation  of  effort. 

At  this  point,  when  many  people  say 
what  should  the  President  have  done.  I 
would  like  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
the  report  by  the  distinguished  economist 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  Milton^ 
Friedman,  who,  in  Newsweek  magazine 
of  July  16,  1973,  said  as  follows: 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  asklne  Congress  to 
enact  an  emergency  across-the-board  reauc- 
tlon  of  5  per  cent  in  every  item  of  govern- 
ment spending  that  is  not  mandated  by  con- 
tractual arrangements  already  entered  Into. 
I  am  today  requesting  the  Independent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  hold  the  growth  In 
the  quantity  of  money  to  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  I  sjn 
today  abolishing  all  controls  over  prices, 
wages,  interest  rates,  dividends  and  rents 
that  were  imposed  under  phase  three  and  Its 
predecessors. 

WAGE    AND    PRICE    CONTROLS    SHOrLD    BE 
REPEALED 

I  feel  strongly  that  government  poli- 
cies constitute  the  largest  single  source 
of  our  Nation's  economic  ills.  Govern- 
ment policies  constitute  more  than  cause 
of  our  problems  than  their  solutions.  In 
no  Instance  is  this  more  apparent — fac- 
tually and  demonstrably — than  in  the 
area  of  wage  and  price  controls.  In  an 
address  to  this  House  of  last  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 12,  I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
necessity  of  the  Congress  repealing  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  as  amended 
and  as  extended.  In  that  adddress,  I 
stated,  in  part : 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  IS.  the  Nation 
passed  the  second  anniversary  of  the  original 
1971  imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
under  the  authority  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act,  as  amended  and  as  extended. 
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It  Is  apprc^rlate,  therefore,  to  pause  and 
to  examine  the  Impact  and  effects  of  the  vari- 
ous wage  and  price  control  policies  and  regu- 
lations during  the  past  2  years. 

The  rationale  behind  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  that  by  aban- 
doning the  traditional  free  market  consumer 
control  over  wages  and  prices  and  turning 
this  function  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  would  be  able  to  better  protect  the 
consumer  from  the  rising  costs  of  living.  As 
has  often  been  the  case  over  the  past  40  years. 
the  Imposition  of  these  Government  regula- 
tions was  justified  as  a  temporary  measure 
to  allow  the  free  enterprise  system  to  func- 
tion more  effectively. 

I  voted  In  the  past  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, but  that  was  when  we  were  operating 
under  a  virtual  wartime  economy.  In  April 
of  this  year,  I  announced  to  this  body  that  I 
would  vote  agamst  the  then-pending  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  I  did  so  vote,  believing  that 
wage  and  price  controls  were  not  the  most  ef- 
fective anower  to  controlling  inflation  during 
peacetime  and  believing  that  the  controls 
which  the  Congress  ought  to  Impose  related 
more  to  Federal  spending  and  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  ability  to  expand  the  dollar 
supply  beyond  a  4-percent  Increase  per  year. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Inasmuch  as  wage  and  price  controls  were 
Instituted  to  curtail  Inflation,  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  examine  In  detail  the  nature  and 
causes  of  Inflation.  The  causes  of  Inflation 
are  severalfold  and  are  interrelated. 

Federal  spending  has  caused  deficits  In  the 
Federal  budget  year  after  year.  Not  only  does 
the  rate  of  Federal  spending  and  the  manner 
In  which  funds  are  spent  contribute  to  Infla- 
tion, but  the  necessity  of  paying  for  these 
deficits,  of  honoring  the  debt  commitments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  has  engendered 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  expand  the 
dollar  supply — by  simply  printing  additional 
money  without  Increasing  the  gold  reserves 
which  support  that  money — beyond  the  rea- 
sonable 4-percent  Increase  per  annum. 

Sotirlng  prices  for  which  price  controls  are 
Intended  are  the  results,  not  the  causes,  of 
Inflation.  When  Government  spends  reck- 
lessly, when  It  runs  chronic  deficits,  when 
It  expands  credit,  when  It  prints  more  money, 
prices  are  compelled  to  Increase.  When  the 
rate  of  these  factors  Increases,  the  rate  of 
price  increases  soars.  The  rising  of  nearly  all 
prices  Is  the  result  of  the  monetary  policies 
of  the  Government  Itself. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Government  action  has  contributed  might- 
ily to  the  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  If  the  economic  boom  of  the 
sixties  was  obtained  by  simply  putting  more 
money  into  circulation — by  printing  more — 
It  temporarily  made  some  people  richer  only 
at  the  cost  of  making  other  people.  In  real 
earning  power,  poorer.  When  the  supply  of 
money  Is  Increased,  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  unit  must  correspondingly  fall.  In  the 
long  run,  everyone's  economic  status  Is 
eroded. 

Where  can  all  of  this  lead?  It  can  lead  to 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  Nation.  We 
are  not  here  talking  about  a  minor  problem 
which  can  be  easily  corrected.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  necessity  of  backtracking  on 
a  decided  direction  of  government  within 
the  past  2  years — to  regulate  specific  wages 
and  prices  virtually  across  the  whole  board 
of  economic  action  and  of  backtracking  on 
nearly  half  a  century  of  bemuddled  and  be- 
fuddled economic  theory.  We  have  but  to 
look  to  the  example  of  ChUe  to  see  clearly 
what  the  consequences  of  runaway  Infla- 
tion— produced  by  government  policy — can 
be.  When  Dr.  Salvadore  AUende  came  to 
power,  he  Increased  sharply  the  wages  of 
workers  In  nationalized  Industries.  He  did 
not  do  this  by  Increasing  production  and 
profit  margin,  he  did  It  simply  by  printing 
more  money.  The  ramped  Inflation  which  re- 


sulted soon  became  the  highest  Inflation 
rate  In  the  world.  This  brought  about  strikes, 
demonstrations,  riots:  collectively  these 
brought  down  the  government.  I  am  not  here 
to  assert  today  that  "Caesar  had  his  Brutus. 
Charles  his  Cromwell" — but  I  am  here  to 
assert  that  our  President  may  profit  by  the 
example  of  Allende  and  his  economic  poli- 
cies. Our  economic  policies  are  not  that  dis- 
similar of  late. 

•  •  •  .  . 

Our  Government  continues  to  overissue 
paper  money  to  stimulate  employment  and 
economic  growth  and  then  vainly  tries  to 
prevent  the  Inevitable  soaring  prices,  order- 
ing everybody  to  hold  down  prices.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is,  to  paraphrase  the  leth  century 
English  proverblst,  John  Heywood.  trying  to 
have  Its  cake  and  eat  It  too — for  political  ad- 
vantages perceived  to  be  gained? 

The  said  facts,  though  predictable  when 
wage  and  price  controls  were  Imposed,  com- 
bine to  show  clearly  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  been  a  terrible  faUure.  I  cite  these 
examples: 

When  wage-price  controls  were  announced 
on  August  15.  1971.  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, measured  In  annual  percentage  rate 
terms,  was  3.0.  In  the  6-months  period  end- 
ing In  July.  1973.  the  index  was  rising  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  7.4. 

The  money  supply  expanded  between  the 
fourth  quarters  of  1971  and  1972  at  a  rate 
of  7.4  percent,  nearly  double  the  generally 
accepted  level.  All  signs  point  toward  a 
money  growth  rate  between  the  fourth  quar- 
ters of  1972  and  1973.  of  as  much  as  8.0  per- 
cent. Government  Itself  Is  adding  fuel  to  the 
Inflation  it  Is  trying  to  control. 

On  August  30  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  that  the  average  costs  of  all 
raw  farm  products  had  soared  by  an  all-time 
record  of  20  percent  for  the  1 -month  period 
ending  August  15.  A  decline  In  September 
did  not  start  to  even  make  a  dent  In  the  long, 
range  projections  on  farm  product  costs  on 
the  charts. 

Most  economists  are  today  predicting  a  5 
percent  or  more  Inflation  rate  for  the  next 
year.  Even  the  administration  has  abandoned 
Its  own  predictions  for  a  1973  Inflation  rate 
of  3  percent. 

In  June  and  July  1971,  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  wage-price  impositions,  wholesale 
prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  percent- 
In  February  and  March  1973.  they  rose  at  a 
rate  of  13.5  percent. 

By  the  middle  of  this  year,  wholesale  prices 
were  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  Inflation,  per 
year,  of  nearly  23  percent. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  which  I  have 
cited— the  hard  facte  and  cold  evidence — on 
the  faUures  of  wage  and  price  controls  point 
Inescapably  to  the  dispassionate  observer  to 
an  urgent  need  to  retreat  from  the  present 
policies  and  programs.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  ramlflcatlons  of  such  a  change  In  the  ad- 
ministration's policies — political,  procedural, 
even  ego.  But  If  thU  administration  does  not 
now  retreat  on  wage  and  price  controls  It 
may — 

Further  jeopardize  the  strength  of  the 
economy,  including  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar: 

Proceed  further  Into  the  quagmire,  the 
abyss,  of  endless  and  Intricate  regulations, 
leaving  future  administrations  little  re- 
course but  to  continue  to  act  la  reliance 
upon  Government  regulation; 

Further  undermine  the  people's  faith  In 
the  effectiveness  of  Government; 

Continue  to  undermine  the  philosophical 
and  historically  demonstrable  truths  of 
capitalism  and  the  market  economy,  by  the 
espousal  of  misrepresentation  and  untruths. 
I  recommend,  first,  the  resclslon  by  the 
President  of  the  wage  and  price  controls  cur- 
rently In  effect  under  phase  IV. 

I  recommend,  secondly,  the  repeal  by  this 
Ck>ngress  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
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and  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  achieve 
that  purpose.  That  legislation  has  now  been 
Introduced  In  both  Hotises  of  the  Congress 

I  recommend,  thirdly,  that  this  Nation 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  capabilities  of  the 
market  economy  to  resolve  perceived  eco- 
nomic maladjustments. 

•  •  .  .  , 

A  retreat  from  wage  and  price  controls 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  realistic  policy  to 
attack  the  actual  causes  of  Inflation.  In 
order  to  restore  a  stable  price  structure,  we 
must  alleviate  those  conditions  which  have 
required  the  high  rates  of  monetary  expan- 
sion, namely,  the  growth  of  government 
spending.  Government  spending  must  be 
curtailed,  and  that  Is  the  responslbUlty  of 
this  Congress. 

Writing  in  the  Federalist  Papers,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  was  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  himself,  wrote  these 
poignant  words : 

A  power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts 
to  a  power  over  his  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  immoral.  In  my  opinion, 
for  one  man  or  men.  through  the  powers  of 
coercion  given  them  through  the  force  of 
law,  to  have  such  a  power  over  another  mans 
subsistence  and,  ultimately  over  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free  will. 

Wage  and  price  controls  must  be  repealed. 

ACTIONS   MUST  MATCH   WORDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  single, 
pressing  issue  on  which  the  actions  of 
this  House  must  match  our  words,  it  Is 
this  subject  of  Government  interference 
in  the  market  place  and  the  adverse  im- 
pacts which  naturally — and  virtually  al- 
ways— ari?-e  from  it. 

We  cannot  stand  in  the  well  of  this 
hall  and  urge  an  end  to  Inflation,  yet  vote 
for  increases  in  Federal  spending,  in- 
creases which  can  be  paid  for  only 
through  increases  in  the  supply  of  money 
or  through  greater  and  greater  Govern- 
ment borrowing. 

We  cannot  stand  In  the  well  of  this  hall 
and  urge  a  sharp  decrease  in  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  free  market 
economy,  yet  simultaneously  vote  for 
measures  which  would  allow  greater  gov- 
ernmental interference  and  regulation. 

We  must,  also,  insure  the  maximum 
amount  of  effort  to  enact  laws  which  will 
aright  this  problem,  such  as  the  repeal 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  itself. 

To  take  these  actions  is  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks  of  last  Friday: 

The  people  themselves — the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  Government  wagcj  and  price  con- 
trols— do  not  want  them.  In  a  recent  Harris 
survey,  published  In  the  Washington  Poet 
during  the  week  the  price  ceilings  on  beef 
were  lifted,  a  decisive  mood  among  the  people 
was  refiected : 

By  a  lopsided  68  to  10  percent  most  Ameri- 
cans are  convinced  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's Phase  IV  economic  controls  pro- 
gram will  not  be  successful. 

[Mloreover,  people  have  changed  their  pre- 
vious position  [which  was)  In  favor  of  across- 
the-board  price  freezes. 

The  prevailing  view  on  the  beef  problem, 
supported  by  a  thumping  64-22  percent,  la 
that  "all  price  controls  on  beef  should  be 
dropped  so  that  farmers  will  produce  more 
beef  and  that  will  bring  the  price  of  beef 
down."  Thus  the  American  people  are  opting 
to  try  the  free  market  approach. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
minority  party  within  the  Congress,  we 
have  additional  reasons  for  opposing  the 
continuation  of  wage  and  price  cwitrols. 
In  the  1968  Republican  platform,  we 
stated  to  the  American  people: 
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Inflation  haa  eroded  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  severely  cut 
into  the  Incomes  of  all  families,  the  jobless, 
the  farmers,  the  retired  and  those  Uving  on 
fixed  Incomes  and  pensions. 

a  •  •  •  • 

We  must  re-establish  fiscal  responsibility 
and  put  an  end  to  incretMes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  recent  years  an  increasingly  Impersonal 
national  government  has  tended  to  submerge 
the  individual.  An  entrenched,  burgeoning 
bureaucracy  has  increasingly  usurped  pow- 
ers, unauthorized  by  Congress.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  power,  as  well  as  strict  Congressional 
oversight  of  administrative  and  regulatory 
agency  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law.  are  urgently  needed  to  preserve 
personal  liberty.  Improve  efficiency,  and  pro- 
vide a  swifter  response  to  human  problems. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  dynamism  of  our  economy  Is  produced 
by  mlUlons  of  Individuals  who  have  the  In- 
centive to  participate  Ux  decision-making 
that  advances  themselves  and  society  as  a 
whole.  Government  can  reinforce  these  in- 
centives, but  its  over-involvement  In  indi- 
vidual decisions  distorts  the  system  and  In- 
trudes Inefficiency  and  waste. 

Under  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion we  have  had  economic  mismanagement 
of  the  highest  order.  Inflation  robs  our  pay 
checks  at  a  present  rate  of  4Vi  percent  per 
year.  In  the  past  three  years  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  average  wage  and  salary 
worker  has  actually  declined.  Crippling  In- 
terest rates,  some  the  highest  In  a  century, 
prevent  millions  of  Americans  from  buying 
homes  and  small  businessmen,  farmers  and 
other  citizens  from  obtaining  the  loans  they 
need.  Americans  must  work  longer  today 
than  ever  before  to  pay  their  taxes. 

New  Republican  leadership  can  and  will 
restore  flscal  Integrity  and  sound  monetary 
policies,  encourage  sustained  economic  vi- 
tality, and  avoid  such  economic  distortions 
as  wage  and  price  controls.  We  favor 
strengthend  Congressional  control  over  fed- 
eral expenditures  by  scheduled  Congressional 
reviews  of,  or  reasonable  time  limits  on,  un- 
obligated appropriations.  By  responsibly  ap- 
plying federal  expenditure  controls  to  pri- 
ority needs,  we  can  In  time  live  both  within 
our  means  and  up  to  our  aspirations.  Such 
funds  as  beconie  available  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Vietnam  war  and  upon  recov- 
ery from  Its  Impact  on  our  national  defense 
will  be  applied  In  a  balanced  way  to  critical 
domestic  needs  and  to  reduce  the  heavy  tax 
burden.  Our  objective  is  not  an  endless 
expansion  of  federal  programs  and  expendi- 
tures financed  by  heavier  taxations.  The 
Imperative  need  for  tax  reform  and  slmpll- 
catlon  will  have  uur  priority  attention.  We 
will  also  improve  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  reduce  its  heavy  Interest  burden, 
and  seek  amendment  of  the  law  to  make  rea- 
sonable price  stability  an  explicit  objective 
of  government  policy. 

The  Executive  Branch  needs  urgently  to  be 
made  a  more  efficient  and  economical  instru- 
ment of  public  policy.  Low  priority  activities 
must  be  eliminated  and  conflicting  missions 
and  functions  simplified.  We  pledge  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Efficiency  Commission  to  root 
out  the  unnecessary  and  overlapping,  as  well 
as  a  Presidential  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment to  assure  a  vigorous  follow-through. 

A  new  Republican  Administration  will  un- 
dertake an  Intensive  program  to  aid  small 
business.  Including  economic  Incentives  and 
technical  assistance,  with  increased  em- 
phasis In  rural  and  urban  poverty  areas. 

In  addition  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  statutes,  we  pledge  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  operation  of 
these  laws  at  home  and  abroad  In  the  light  of 
changes  In  the  economy,  in  order  to  update 
our  antitrust  policy  and  enable  It  to  serve 
us  well  In  the  future. 


We  are  determined  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent Improper  federal  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

*  •  •  •  * 

Beyond  freedom  we  emphasize  trust  and 
credibility.  We  have  pledged  only  what  we 
honestly  believe  we  can  perform.  In  a  world 
where  broken  promises  become  a  way  of 
life,  we  submit  that  a  nation  progresses  not 
on  promises  broken  but  on  pledges  kept. 

The  incumbent  President  was  elected 
on  that  platform.  There  was  to  be  new 
direction  for  U.S.  economic  policies  so 
hoped  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  who  placed  their  trust  in  the  party 
and  its  platform. 

On  August  15,  1971,  however,  the  Pres- 
ident imposed  wage  and  price  controls. 
In  his  address,  the  President,  nonethe- 
less, stated: 

I  am  today  ordering  a  freeze  on  all  prices 
and  wages  throughout  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  90  days. 

*  •  •  *  • 

Let  me  emphasize  two  characteristics  of 
this  action:  First,  It  Is  temporary.  To  put 
the  strong,  vigorous  American  economy  Into 
a  permanent  straight  Jacket  would  lock  in 
unfairness;  It  would  stifie  the  expansion  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  And  second,  while 
the  wage-price  freeze  will  be  backed  by  Gov- 
ernment sanctions.  If  necessary.  It  wUl  not 
be  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a 
huge  price  control  bureaucracy. 

*  *  •  *  • 
Working  together,  we  will  break  the  back 

of  Inflation,  and  we  wUI  do  It  without  the 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  that 
crush  economic  and  personal  freedom. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  pledges  of 
the  1968  platform  were  not  highlighted  In 
the  1972  platform,  but  the  people  did 
rely  on  the  President's  pledge  in  the  fore- 
going statement  that  wage  and  price 
controls  would  be  only  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  without  a  large  bureaucratic 
structure  to  sustain  them  and  to  per- 
petuate them. 

But  in  the  faU  of  1973,  1  full  year  after 
the  1972  elections,  we  still  have  wage  and 
price  controls,  the  administration  has 
not  established  or  aimounced  a  time 
table  for  their  repeal,  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  continues  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that 
our  Nation  could  have  moved  toward  the 
degree  of  state  control  of  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  that  we  have 
over  the  past  3  years — under  a  President 
of  the  political  party  ,  which  has 
espoused — as  the  Republican  Party  has — 
the  principles  of  the  free  market  econ- 
omy and  the  free  enterprise  system 
manifested  through  it.  We  are,  unless 
we  move  quickly  to  decrease  sharply  the 
state  regulation  of  the  economy,  going 
to  be  painted  into  the  proverbial  corner 
of  the  political  party  which  brought 
about  the  greatest  degree  of  state 
regulation  of  the  economy  yet  known  by 
our  Nation  and  its  people.  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  administration  is 
unable  to  extricate  itself  from  the  morass 
of  wEige  and  price  controls,  as  well  as 
the  other  less  desirable  features  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  it  is  the 
Congress  which  should  aggressively 
restore  the  economic  stability  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  our  dollar.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  there  is  prompt  and  decisive 
action  to  remove  the  burdens  of  wage 


and  price  controls,  to  allow  the  free 
balances  of  supply  and  demand  to  func- 
tion unfettered  within  a  free  market 
economy,  to  allow  prices  to  readjust  to 
their  natural  levels,  which,  from  the 
lessons  of  history  will  be  generally  down- 
ward— then  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
jeopardizing  the  economy,  the  dollar 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  belief  in 
government  essential  to  its  support  from 
the  people. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  smd  thank  him  for  taking 
this  time  to  participate  in  this  particu- 
lar special  order,  which  I  think  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  legisla- 
tion now  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  eliminate  wage  and  price 
controls.  My  colleague  Mr.  Keattng  and 
I  along  with  several  other  Members  have 
Introduced  such  legislation. 

Last  April,  during  our  consideration  of 
wage-and-price-control  legislation,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  warned 
that— 

The  demand-pull  inflationary  pressures 
that  we  Kte  now  experiencing  in  such  vital 
commoditlea  as  food,  lumber,  and  fuel  can- 
not be  solved  by  controls;  continued  con- 
trols can  only  aggravate  the  shortages. 

We  reported  to  the  House  then  and  re- 
emphaslze  now: 
I.  iNABrLrrr  or  conteols  to  BEotrcE  inflation 

We  have  consistently  opp>o8ed  the  Imijosl- 
tion  of  wage -price  controls  both  In  theory 
and  In  practice.  These  controls  attack  only 
the  results  of  Inflation,  and  cannot  effectively 
deal  with  the  causes.  Until  the  Congress  Is 
willing  to  directly  face-up  to  these  cavises, 
we  cannot  hope  for  economic  stabUlty. 

Inflation  Is  generated  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  It.  therefore,  compounds  the 
problem  when  the  government  Intervenes  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  with  Im- 
posed controls  to  remedy  a  situation  for 
which  It  Is  primarily  responsible.  The  Federal 
budget  Is  completely  out  of  control.  The  Con- 
gressional budgetary  process  Includes  no  pro- 
cedure to  consider  the  total  budget  (i.e..  the 
total  amount  appropriated  as  compared  with 
the  total  revenue).  Under  the  current  sys- 
tem. Federal  commitments  to  programs  are 
expanding  more  rapidly  than  sources  of  reve- 
nue, and  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  economy 
can  accommodate.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  more  concerned  with  flscal 
discipline  of  Its  spending  of  tax  dollars  rather 
than  Imposing  controls  on  the  private  sector. 

Most  economists  generally  agree  that  the 
continued  trend  of  the  government  to  In- 
crease spending  for  goods  and  services  fi- 
nanced through  heavy  deficits,  coupled  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  creation  of  new 
money,  is  a  primary  Inflationary  pressure 
The  supply  of  money  in  the  economy  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  food, 
or  any  other  commodity.  Based  on  the  sim- 
ple principle  of  supply  and  demand,  If  the 
demand  for  a  good  Increases,  and  there  is  no 
change  in  the  supply  of  this  good,  the  price 
of  the  good  goes  up.  However,  in  recent  years 
the  supply  of  dollars  has  so  multiplied  that 
money  has  actually  decreased  in  value  rela- 
tive to  the  goods  we  purchase,  and  prices 
have  logically  Increased  to  compensate  for 
this  Imbalance.  (House  Report  No.  93-114, 
accompanying  H.R.  6168.  pages  70-71.) 

The  Congress  has  played  a  "dirty 
trick"  on  the  American  people  by  Im- 
posing controls  upon  them  when  the  real 
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causes  of  inflation  are  the  uncontrolled 
spending  and  printing  of  money  by  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  Therefore, 
the  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  con- 
trol inflation  is  to  take  the  controls  off 
of  the  people  and  put  them  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, where  they  belong.  I  have  spon- 
sored and  cosponsored  a  number  of  bills 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, and  I  should  like  to  list  them  and 
describe  them  briefly  at  this  time: 

H.R.    10230,   to  repeal   the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

House  Joint  Resolution  142,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  House-authorized  Federal 
budget.  This  resolution  would  restore  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  initia- 
tive in  formulating  the  Federal  budget 
H.R.  10U9  and  H.R.  10384,  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  an  agency  of  the 
Congress  and  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
dits of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  so  that  Con- 
gress can  effectively  monitor  the  Fed's 
activities. 

H.R.  9803,  to  provide  for  annual  GAO 
audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

House  Joint  Resolution  332  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  374,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall 
not  exceed  its  revenues,  except  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency:  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  systematic  paying  back  of 
the  national  debt. 

H.R.  98,  to  provide  for  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  reg\ilar  reports  by  a  Tax- 
payers' Advocate  to  the  Congress  and 
American  people  on  the  status  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  that 
debt  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  have  also  testified  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  in  support 
of  Its  efforts  to  improve  congressional 
control  over  the  budget  and  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Rules  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7130.  which  is  the  legisla- 
tive product  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
worK. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  relative 
merits  of  a  controlled  versus  a  free  econ- 
omy I  have  contended  that  we  can  re- 
store our  Nation's  economic  health,  but 
we  can  do  so  only  by  controlling'  the 
process  by   which   the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  more   than   it  receives  In 
taxes  and  then  expands  the  money  sup- 
P  y  and  the  public  debt  to  make  up  the 
difference.  It  is  the  Gov-rnment,  not  the 
public,   which  needs  to  have   restraints 
placed  upon  its  economic  activities.  In 
addition,  it  is  essenti.^1  that  we  return  at 
once  to  a  free  market  system  of  deter- 
mining the  allocation  of  our  national  re- 
sources. I  have  warned  all  along  that  con- 
trols could  only  result  in  the  rigidities 
Inequities,  and  shortages  which  are  In- 
entable  in  a  regimented  economy. 

The  following  articles,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  8  and  October  22  1973 
issues  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  re- 
spectively, indicate  that  the  message  that 
controls  are  unworkable  and  must  be 
eliminated  is  finally  getting  across  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  strongly  com- 
mend both  articles  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Controls:    Coming   Apart  at   Seams 
Sharp  and  growing  opposition  to  the  Phase 
4  controls  program  Is  beginning  to  show  up 
at  top  levels  of  the  Administration. 
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Prom  the  Cabinet  on  down  to  Oovemment 
economists,  the  criticism  is  coming  Into  the 
open.  Says  one  official:  "The  whole  thing  la 
coming  apart  at  the  geams.  Ifs  lust  not 
working."  ^^ 

This  "In-house"  opposition  comes  about  on 
top  of  a  build-up  of  complaints  from  house- 
wives, businessmen  and  labor  leaders. 

Suggestions  range  all  the  way  from  lifting 
controls  for  a  few  key  Industries  to  dis- 
mantling  the   entire   setup. 

RANGE     OF    COMMENT 

Just  In  the  past  few  days — 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  said  of 
the  price  ceilings  on  meat:  "The  results  have 
been  disastrous." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Edgar 
R.  Fiedler  declared  that  officials  "are  vexed 
by  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  con- 
trols, especially  in  the  face  of  a  strong  econ- 
omy." He  added  that  "rarely  has  there  been  a 
more  unpopular  program." 

Gary  L.  Seevers.  a  member  of  President 
Nixons  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  told 
Congress  on  September  25,  "We  cannot  man- 
date a  solution  to  Inflation."  He  added: 

"Many  of  the  forces  that  Influence  the  rate 
of  Inflation  now  are  outside  the  direct  and 
Immediate  control  of  Government." 

William  J.  Pellner,  newest  member  of  the 
economic  council,  predicted  failure  for  the 
Phase  4  program,  charging  it  with  being  both 
bad  economics  and  bad  politics.  He  warned. 
In  a  newly  released  study,  against  "any 
large-scale  Interference  with  the  price  struc- 
ture beyond  a  very  limited  period." 

President  Nixon  himself  gave  an  indication 
of  the  problems  facing  the  Phase  4  program 
when  he  yielded  to  pressure  from  thousands 
of  small  gasoline  dealers— many  of  whom 
shut  down  their  stations  temporarily — and 
ordered  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  raise 
retail  gasoline  prices  promptly. 
MOUNTING  camcisM 
Meanwhile,  businessmen  and  economists 
across  the  U.S.  were  taking  an  increasingly 
critical  view  of  Phase  4. 

A  survey  of  professional  business  analysts, 
disclosed  in  mid-September  bv  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Economists,  showed 
that  70  per  cent  would  recommend  an  end 
to  all  wage-price  controls  in   1974. 

A  growing  number  of  firms — and  many  en- 
tire Industries— were  asking  the  CouncU  to 
be  let  out  from  under  provisions  of  Phase  4 
controls.  As  one  example,  Director  John  Dun- 
lop  reported  on  September  26  that  he  had 
been  petitioned  to  exempt  the  whole  fertilizer 
industry,  in  view  of  pending  shortages. 

Manufacturers  were  starting  to  grumble 
openly.  Said  Burt  P.  Raynes.  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
mid-September: 

"Wage  and  price  controls  have  failed  to 
check  Inflation,  have  caused  shortages  of 
consumer  goods  and  senlces.  and  should  be 
completely  terminated." 

BIGGEST     CONCERN  :      PRICES 

The  feeling  of  frustration  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's Inability  to  turn  around  the  steady 
rise  In  Inflation  since  controls  began  two 
years  ago  appears  to  be  shared  by  most 
Americans. 

For  Instance,  a  nationwide  Gallup  Poll  re- 
leased on  September  27,  showed  that  the 
public's  concern  over  rising  prices  far  out- 
shadows  all  other  worries. 

The  survey  indicated,  moreover,  that  46 
per  cent  of  the  public  blamed  the  Federal 
Government  for  today's  Inflation.  whUe  only 
25  per  cent  placed  the  blame  on  labor  and 
19  per  cent  blamed  business. 

Just  why  current  controls  are  turning  out 
to  be  so  unpopular  is  spelled  out  by  Treasury 
Assistant  Secretary  Fiedler  In   this   way: 

"The  public  is  unhappy  because  Phase  4 
faUs  to  suppress  the  numero\is  price  In- 
creases, particularly  for  food,  that  are  work- 
ing their  way  through  the  system. 

"Businessmen  and  labor  leaders  are  dis- 
gruntled because  controls  limit  their  free- 
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dom,  create  Inefflciences  in  production  and 
marketing,  and  generate  a  new  layer  of 
Government  paper  work  with  which  thev 
must  wrestle.  ' 

"Economists  are   troubled   by  the  poten 
tlal  dUtortlons  and  disincentives  that  con" 
trols  can  produce." 

Prices.  meanwhUe.  are  continuing  to  rise 
By  September  23,  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
had  received  more  than  1.900  notifications  of 
pending  price  Uicreases  by  major  U  S  firms 
These  price  boosts  are  to  take  effect  within 
30  days  if  not  vetoed,  postponed  or  reduced 
by  Council  action.  That  total  covers  the 
period  since  Phase  4  regulations  took  effect 
on  August  13— and  the  daUy  averaee  of 
notifications  is  still  rising. 

Council  Director  Dunlop,  reporting  these 
further  price  Increases,  had  one  bit  of 
optimism  by  late  September:  a  major  de- 
cline in  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat  since 
their  August  peaks. 

Beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  he  said,  are  down 
In  price  from  $56  76  a  hundred  pounds  on 
August  14  to  $38.50  on  September  26— a  32 
per  cent  decline.  Hogs  have  dropped  In  nrlce 
from  $61.88  to  841.38.  or  by  33  percent  And 
broUers  are  down  by  an  even  greater  per- 
centage—from 74  cents  a  pound  at  peak  to  41 
cents — a  drop  of  45  per  cent. 

These  declUies  are  expected  to  work  their 
way  through  the  system  and  result  in  lower 
retail  prices  later— but  not  to  the  full  extent 
or  the  wholesale  decline,  Mr.  Dunlao  ex- 
plained. *^ 

BLAMED    rOR    SCARCITT 

Shortages  of  many  kinds,  meantime,  are 
being  blamed  on  present  restrictive  controls 
some  of  them  as  the  long-time  result  of 
the  recent  price  freeze. 

What  happened  is  explained  by  the  official 
who  ran  the  freeze.  Deputy  CouncU  Director 
James  W.  McLane.   in   these  words- 

"You  can  eliminate  the  peaks  and  valleys 
and  spread  Increases  over  time,  but  not  hall 
all  price  Increases  If  you  want  supply  growth 
m  the  future.  A  good  example  of  this  was  the 
recent  freeze. 

"The  back  pressure  of  this  very  Inflexible 
price-controls  mechanism  led  to  actual  pro- 
duction cutbacks— in  broUers.  eggs,  hogs 
soybean  oil.  margarine,  potato  chips  and 
many  other  of  our  basic  needs.  And  It  only 
took  two  to  three  weeks  for  this  result  to 
show  after  Freeze  2  started." 

Among  the  growing  list  of  products  now 
In  scarce  supply:  furniture,  bottled  gas 
bricks,  paper,  newsprint,  farmers'  balling 
wire,  food  freezers,  with  other  Items  expected 
to  be  added  soon. 

THE  nrriTRE  for  phase  4 
How  much  longer  the  Phase  4  controls 
wUl  go  on  Is  still  anybody's  guess.  The  au- 
thorizing law  expires  next  AprU.  and  a  num- 
ber of  high  Administration  officials  now  talk 
openly  about  ending  most— or  all— controls 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  with  or  without  a 
caretaking  agency  to  continue  a  residual 
program. 

C.  Jackson  Grayson.  Jr.,  who  headed  the 
Price  Commission  for  the  15  months  of  its 
existence,  appeared  to  reflect  a  spreading  of- 
flclal  view  when  he  told  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report"   In   an    interview   earlier   this   year: 

"The  operation  of  our  price  system — the 
allocator  of  resources.  It  is  far  better  than 
any  control  system  ever  could  be.  Controls 
can  work— and  they  did  work— over  the 
short  run.  But  in  the  long  run.  they  never 
can  substitute  for  the  price  mechanism  as  a 
way  to  get  goods  and  services  where  they  are 
needed." 
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Rising  Clamor  To  End  Controls 
Pressure   Is   building   up   from   leaders  of 
both  industry  and  labor  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  controls  business — and  they 
say  the  sooner  the  better. 

Top  officials  in  Washington  disagree.  They 
show  no  signs  that  they  expect  to  dUmantle 
the  stabUlzatlon  setup  any  time  soon. 

According  to  Director  John  T.  Dunlc^  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  grumbling 


about  economic  restraints,  particularly  by 
businessmen,  is  a  good  omen,  because  con- 
trols were  designed  "for  the  best  Interests  of 
consumers,  not  producers." 

These  were  among  latest  developments  on 
the  controls  front — 

The  nation's  two  biggest  organizations  of 
businessmen — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  tJnited  States  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers — Joined  In  an  appeal 
to  President  Nixon  on  October  8  to  "end  the 
entire  wage-price  control  program  promptly, 
without  prior  notice,  and  without  sector-by- 
sector  phase  out." 

America's  top  labor  spokesman,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany,  in  a  speech  In  Flor- 
ida the  next  day,  also  called  for  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  all  wage-price  controls.  And  he 
continued  to  hammer  on  that  theme  as  the 
week  went  on. 

EVEN  ON  THE  FARIC 

other  voices  demanded  a  lifting  of  current 
controls  from  key  parts  of  the  economy — 
despite  a  continued  upward  thrust  of  prices 
for  many  goods  and  services. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  Indicated 
that  he  wants  price  controls  removed  now 
from  farm  products  and  from  fertUizer.  If 
they  stay  on,  he  says,  many  farmers  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  prices  eventually 
will  go  higher. 

The  Secretary  reiterated  this  stand  at  a 
news  conference  in  Atlanta  on  October  9, 
declaring:  "The  best  way  to  get  food  prices 
down  is  to  get  more  food  (to  the  table)  and 
you  don't  get  the  stuff  there  by  artlflclally 
rolling  back  prices." 

Hospitals  are  starting  to  speak  out  for  ex- 
emption from  the  special  controls  on  health 
services.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Balti- 
more, for  one,  disclosed  that  It  has  filed  suit 
against  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  1.1 
million  dollars — the  amount  of  Its  operating 
loss  for  the  past  year — blaming  "arbitrary" 
and  "capricious"  control  regulations. 

Two  major  efforts  were  under  way  to  get 
controls  lifted  from  natural  gas — one  by  an 
organization  of  3,100  Texas  petroleum  firms, 
the  other  by  six  Republican  Senators  who 
contend  that  the  Mideast  war  Is  certain  to 
create  a  big  shortage  of  thU  fuel  and  that 
price  ceilings  should  be  lifted  as  an  Incen- 
tive for  more  gas-field  exploration. 

Opwn  defiance  of  controls  on  retail  gaso- 
line sales,  in  turn,  was  reported  for  the  first 
time  on  the  part  of  a  growing  number  of 
dealers.  Internal  Revenue  agents  said  they 
were  investigating  cases  In  several  States  In 
which  the  dealers  are  allegedly  Ignoring  con- 
trols and  raising  gasoline  prices  as  much  as 
6  cents  a  gallon  above  the  officially  piermltted 
ceUlngs.  In  scattered  parts  of  the  UJ3..  serv- 
ice stations  were  still  closing  down  to  protest 
what  dealers  termed  Inadequate  profit 
margins. 

BILL   or   COMPLAINTS 

Businessmen  in  other  fields  were  becoming 
increasingly  vocal  In  their  complaints  about 
the  "fallout"  resulting  from  the  Phase  4 
curbs.  These  frequently  focused  on  growing 
shortages  of  key  Items,  disaffected  customers 
and  Imbalances  of  many  kinds  in  the  normal 
supply  lines. 

Some  firms  with  operations  overseas  were 
threatening  to  shift  more  of  their  production 
and  sales  abroad — where  controls  are  less  of 
a  problem. 

A  new  Phase  4  salary  rule  Is  drawing  more 
and  more  fire.  According  to  the  president  of 
one  big  firm : 

"My  greatest  worry  right  now  Is  about  los- 
ing several  of  my  key  executives  because  of 
the  new  controls  on  executive  pay.  I'd  be  vrtll- 
Ing  to  settle  for  the  same  sort  of  percentage- 
Increase  arrangement  that  labor  Is  getting 
under  its  current  contracts." 

OUTLIVED  tJSirCTLNESS? 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  ite  appeal  to  Mr.  Nlxon,  said  that 
most  businessmen  now  believe  "the  wage  and 
price  control  program  has  far  outlived  what- 


ever usefulness  it  had,  and  that  the  best  way 
to  end  It  Is  on  an  all-at-once  basis."  This 
theme  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Meany  at  a  metal- 
workers' convention  on  October  11,  in  these 
words : 

"We've  got  to  get  rid  of  Inequitable  con- 
trols. .  .  .  We  have  got  to  depend  on  our- 
selves. If  we  don't  take  the  controls  off,  labor 
has  got  to  stand  up  and  say,  'We've  got  to 
have  more  than  S'/j  per  cent,  considerably 
more  than  SVi  per  cent.  In  order  to  break 
even.'  " 

Paced  with  all  this  fast-growing  opposition 
to  Phase  4  controls,  CouncU  Director  Dunlop 
said:  "I  am  not  surprised  by  these  develop- 
ments." 

If  controls  work  as  they  are  supposed  to. 
In  Mr.  Dunlop's  view,  they  are  bound  to 
cause  unhapplness  after  a  time  "on  the  part 
of  those  whose  planned  price  increases  are 
held  down,  postponed,  or  spread  out." 
END  date:  uncertain 

As  to  when  the  present  controls  wlU  be 
lifted,  he  believes  It  is  still  "premature"  to 
say.  The  authorizing  statute,  the  Director 
points  out,  wUl  expire  next  AprU  30,  and  the 
President  "has  not  set  a  date"  for  an  earlier 
end  to  controls. 

The  pressure  to  end  controls  was  rising  at 
a  time  when  a  wave  of  new  price  Increases 
was  threatening  from  several  sides.  As  of 
early  October,  more  than  1.500  major  price 
increases  were  officially  pending  at  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council — nearly  twice  the  800  that 
have  been  permitted  In  whole  or  part  since 
Phase  4  began  on  August  13. 

More  Increases  on  a  national  scale  seem 
certain  in  many  fields — milk,  bakery  prod- 
ucts, new  cars,  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  paper, 
among  others — with  major  hikes  looming  In 
some  areas  where  shortages  are  appearing. 

CLIMAX    TO    DEBATE 

AU  Signs,  however.  Indicate  that  debate 
over  controls  Is  coming  to  a  head.  George 
Hagedorn,  chief  economist  of  the  NAM,  says: 

"The  wage-price  stabilization  program  has 
reached  a  Juncture  where  the  economic  sig- 
nals all  Indicate  that  It  wUl  go  in  one  direc- 
tion— toward  a  loosening  and  gradual  phas- 
ing-out of  controls — but  the  poUtlcal  signals 
all  point  In  the  opposite  direction — toward  a 
tightening  of  controls  and  steps  to  establish 
them  permanently." 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot).  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  had  more 
foresight  than  many  of  us  in  this  area, 
and  did  warn  us  in  ample  time,  and  I 
only  wish  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  had  followed  the  lead  of  the 
gentleman,  which  has  proved  to  be  so 
accurate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum  I  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  particularly  apropos  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  has  se- 
lected today  of  all  days  to  bring  this  par- 
ticular subject  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  when  we  had  just  concluded 
a  marathon  session  in  getting  ready  to 
declare  yet  another  mandatory  control 
which  in  my  own  personal  opinion  will 
lead  to  more  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  introducing  this 
timely  and  sorely  needed  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Since  President  Nixon  first  intro- 
duced wage  and  price  controls  in  1971, 
I  have  consistently  said  that  no  govern- 
mental controls  could  cure  inflation,  but 
would  only  serve  to  make  matters  worse 
for  all  concerned.  That  was  not  a  popu- 
lar position  2  years  ago.  In  1971,  there 


was  a  considerable  chorus  in  Congress 
singing  the  praises  of  controls  and  de- 
manding their  implementation.  Now, 
after  4  »/2  phases  and  maf sive  government 
tinkering  with  the  economy,  we  are  ac- 
tually worse  off  than  we  were  in  1971. 
A  new  chorus  has  arisen,  composed  of 
businessmen  and  laborers,  consumers, 
and  economists,  all  demanding  that  the 
cumbersome  and  destructive  policy  of 
government  controls  come  to  an  immedi- 
ate end.  The  best  way  to  secure  that  ter- 
mination is  to  repeal  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  and  remove  from  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  wreak  havoc  with  the 
economy. 

The  United  States,  like  other 
industrialized  nations,  is  currently  ex- 
periencing an  inflation  caused  by  a 
demand-pull  economy.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, controls  simply  aggravate  inflation 
by  causing  misaUocation.  shortages,  and 
disincentives  to  producers.  One  perfect 
example  of  the  deleterious  eflfects  of  a 
short-term  price  freeze  was  the  beef  situ- 
ation this  past  summer.  Here  the  Gov- 
ernments action  resulted  in  a  massive 
resistance  on  the  part  of  cattlemen  and 
caused  beef  avaUabillty  to  plummet  The 
result  was  a  nationwide  beef  shortage— 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  the  Govern- 
ment had  intended.  We  are  finally  seeing 
a  decrease  in  retail  beef  prices,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  Increased  sales  that  oc- 
curred when  these  disastrous  controls 
were  lifted. 

Throughout  the  economy,  we  have  also 
seen  the  phenomenon  of  "riding  out  the 
freeze."  Producers  simply  wait  until  such 
time  as  the  freeze  is  lifted  to  raise  prices. 
This  post-freeze  bulge  simply  aggi-avates 
the  inflation.  With  no  certainty  as  to 
when  another  freeze  or  phase  is  com- 
ing. It  is  only  natural  to  raise  prices 
when  one  can,  regardless  of  the  demand 
conditions.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  controls  failing. 

Finally,  the  cumbersome  and  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  Government's  actions 
cause  untold  damage  to  the  economy  We 
recently  experienced  the  absurd  gasoline 
policy  imposed  by  the  Cost  of  Uving 
CouncU  where  retailers  were  forbidden 
to  pass  on  their  increased  costs.  The  re- 
finers could  raise  their  prices,  but  the 
Council  simply  did  not  realize  that  this 
would  badly  Injure  the  small  retaUer. 
Only  the  strongest  pressure  from  the 
Congress  forced  the  Coimcll  to  reevaluate 
its  position. 

This  is  what  Is  happening  throughout 
the  economy,  where  businesses  are  only 
allowed  to  pass  on  higher  casts,  not  to 
maintain  profit  margins.  The  result  is  a 
dampening  of  capital  investment  and 
business  Incentive. 

The  only  way  to  restore  some  sanity  to 
this  Alice-in-Wonderland  world  Is  to 
take  away  the  President's  power  to  im- 
pose controls.  The  power  to  step  in  and 
regulate  the  economy  should  not  be 
granted  except  in  most  extraordinary 
situations.  Political  demands  make  it  far 
too  easy  to  exercise  this  power  unwisely. 
Once  the  decision  to  start  controls  is 
made,  it  Is  overwhelmingly  difficult  to  re- 
verse the  process  and  return  to  an  uncon- 
trolled economy.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  repeal  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  return  to 
a  free,  unfettered  economy. 
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Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  policies  of  this  country  since 
early  1973  have  been  largely  failures.  To- 
day, prices  are  going  out  of  sight,  in- 
terest rates  are  at  all  time  highs,  and 
shortages  prevail  in  many  vital  Indus- 
tries. The  greatest  contributing  factor  to 
this  failure  is  govenunental  Interference 
in  the  marketplace. 

Price  controls  are  the  prime  example 
of  this  Interference.  They  have  been  un- 
fair to  both  working  people  and  manage- 
ment. They  have  stifled  Initiative  and 
created  shortages. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  should  be  allowed  to  set 
prices  and  wages  In  the  marketplace; 
continued  governmental  efforts  at  con- 
trols only  weaken,  rather  than  strength- 
en, the  system.  I  have  therefore  Joined 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion that  would  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfair  feature  of 
controls  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
In  the  area  of  gasoline  prices.  Large 
companies  could  raise  their  prices  but 
the  small  service  station  operator  could 
not.  I  have  received  much  mail  from 
concerned  citizens  about  this  unjustice. 
Probably  the  most  telling  correspond- 
ence was  from  a  Dallas  lawyer  who  is  a 
close  friend  of  a  gasoline  station  owner. 
As  the  attorney  stated : 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  this  man  has 
never  requested  anything  from  his  Govern- 
ment, other  than  to  be  left  alone.  At  the 
present  time,  he  employs  five  people  and 
works  a  ten-hour  day  himself.  Because  of  the 
combination  of  the  Price  Freeze  on  the  re- 
tailer and  the  rise  In  wholesale  price  of  gaso- 
line (which  Is  caused  by  an  absolute  In- 
crease [$00.01]  and  also  a  decrease  In  dis- 
count by  the  majors  | $00.01)),  my  friend 
will  probably  close  his  business  on  Monday, 
September  24.  1973.  This  action  wUl  result 
in  his  losing  his  station,  which  he  purchased 
this  year.  It  will  probably  also  result  In  se- 
vere hardship  to  him,  due  to  probable  law- 
suits for  borrowed  money,  which  he  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  back.  It  will  also  result  in 
the  loss  of  Jobs  of  five  people.  An  applica- 
tion for  an  exemption  was  considered  but 
rejected  after  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
IRS  because  my  friend  could  not  at  this 
time  afford  the  legal  and  accounting  fees 
which  would  be  Involved  nor  the  time  lag 
due  to  "processing"  of  the  application. 
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While  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  yes- 
terday revised  its  rules  to  allow  gaso- 
line station  operators  to  pass  through 
increased  costs — a  move  that  I  heartily 
applaud— the  kind  of  thinking  that  went 
into  the  original  regulations  is  an  indi- 
cation of  how  alien  a  system  of  controls 
Is  to  the  U.S.  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Controls  must  be  lifted  and  the 
sooner,  the  better.  The  marketplace  gov- 
erned by  supply  and  demand,  not  the 
planners  and  fine-tuners,  should  set 
wages  and  prices.  Let  us  resist  the  temp- 
tation and  false  security  of  controls  and 
repeal  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  which  fathered  all  of  these  re- 
cent dislocations. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  to  discuss  this  most 
serious  problem  of  too  much  Government 
interference  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  imposition  of 
controls  inflation  has  turned  not  better 
but  worse.  The  6-month  moving  average 


of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  turned  down 
in  early  1970,  and  continued  down  until 
controls  were  imposed  in  August  1971.  It 
turned  back  up  in  mld-1972,  in  the  midst 
of  "tough"  phase  n  controls.  Since  then 
it  has  ascended  to  heights  far  above  those 
reached  in  any  recent  noncontrols  at- 
mosphere. Little  wonder  that  almost  aU 
groups  in  America — Including  the  AFL- 
CIO — have  called  for  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  wage  ana  price  controls  and  a 
return  to  the  free  market. 

Purely  on  the  basis  of  record,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  far  from  ex- 
tinguishing inflation,  price  controls  fuel 
it.  They  simply  augment  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  expansion 
of  the  paper  money  supply — which  has 
averaged  7.5  percent  in  the  late  1971-72 
period.  All  of  this  points  to  the  real  fact 
that  controls  do  not  "stop"  inflation  for 
the  simple  reason  that  individual  price 
and  wage  decisions  do  not  create  it.  In- 
flation is  expansion  of  the  money  supply, 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  Government 
and  its  central  bank — the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Price  increases  merely  reflect  this 
type  of  monetary  management. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  ex- 
periences of  shortages  should  convince 
us  that  a  controlled  economy  cannot  sus- 
tain the  standard  of  living  that  Ameri- 
cans are  accustomed  to,  only  the  free 
market  can  do  this.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  in  the  Congress  realize  that  the  only 
way  inflation  is  going  to  be  stopped  is 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  end  all 
controls  and  balance  Its  budget  so  that 
the  printing  press  can  be  turned  off.  Con- 
sequently. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  support  the  Keating 
bill  to  repeal  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  taking  the  Initiative  in  requesting  a 
special  order  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  need  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

The  original  purpose  behind  passage 
of  this  act  was  to  protect  the  consimier 
from  the  rising  cost  of  living  through 
tight,  temporary  Federal  Government 
control  over  the  traditional  free  enter- 
prise system  of  determining  wages  and 
prices.  At  the  time  the  act  was  first 
passed.  It  was  justifled  on  the  grounds 
that  Federal  Government  regulation  of 
wages  and  prices  for  a  temporary  period 
of  time  would  allow  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  work  more  effectively. 

A  look  at  the  records  shows  that  this 
has  not  happened.  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  not  curbed  Inflation;  they 
have  spurred  it  on.  When  flrm  controls 
are  forced  on  the  economy,  the  natural 
result  is  shortage.  When,  because  of  the 
shortage,  the  controls  have  to  be  relaxed, 
all  the  price  Increases  which  would  have 
occurred  without  the  controls  catch  up. 
In  addition,  shortage  Induced  by  the  con- 
trols themselves  adds  to  the  already 
spiralling  costs. 

In  April  I  voted  against  extending  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.  I  believe 
that  not  only  are  Federsil  Government 
controls  of  wages  and  prices  not  the 
solution  to  our  economic  problems,  they 
have  added  to  our  economic  woes. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  from 
the  country's  leaders  on  reasons  for  In- 


flation, and  on  solutions  to  the  economic 
dilemma  which  has  gripped  the  coun- 
try.  But  no  one  says  it  better,  and  In 
simpler  terms,  than  Mark  Shepard  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Buckeye  Valley  News 
Buckeye.  Ariz.  I  think  my  feUow  Mem- 
bers will  flnd  of  Interest  Mr.  Shepard's 
solution  to  our  present  economic  situ- 
ation: 

Mark  Mt  Word 
(By  Mark  Shepard) 
Prices   keep   going   up    and    shortages  of 
everything  seem  to  prevaU  at  every  level  la 
almoBt  all  types  of  lems.  There  Is  no  need  to 
go   Into  detail   concerning   the   increase   in 
prices — you  already  are  well  aware  of  that 
There   Is   likewise   little   need   to  list  the 
many  shortages  since  you  already  know  how 
dUHcult  It  can  be  to  obtain  certain  items 
The    big   question    is   what   can   be  done 
about  It?  And  every  day  more  and  more  ex- 
perts  are  telling  us  how  to  cope  with  the 
problems.  Cut  down  on  your  driving;  look  for 
specials;  buy  grocery  Items  by  the  case  .  . 
you've  heard  all  sorts  of  timely  tips,  most  of 
which  you  already  knew  about  anyway. 

This  country  functions  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Right  now  most  people  have 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  are  buying  up 
everything  in  sight,  from  high  priced  steals 
to  new  cars,  boats  and  swimming  pools.  De- 
mand for  moet  everything  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  Thus  supplies  are  short  because 
of  It. 

And  when  supplies  are  short,  the  prices  go 
up  and  will  continue  to  go  up.  Then  along 
comes  the  government  which  doesn't  seem 
to  understand  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand any  better  than  a  kid  in  the  third 
grade.  The  politicians  hear  people  complain- 
ing about  high  prices.  So  the  politician  de- 
cides to  do  something  about  It. 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  the  problem  Is 
price  controls.  Many  people  are  elated  over 
price  controls  because  now  they  can  continue 
to  make  big  money  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
chase more  than  ever  before.  Utopia  Is  almost 
here. 

But,  as  you  have  Just  witnessed,  price  con- 
trols simply  do  not  work.  Because  when  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  Is  told  that  he 
cannot  raise  prices  as  demands  continue  to 
soar  out  of  sight,  he  responds  to  the  pro- 
lem. 

He  refuses  to  expand  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  or  products.  He  also  stops 
producing  low-pront  items.  And  whUe  your 
demands  rise,  production  goes  down. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been 
abused.  And  tinkering  with  that  law  only  In- 
vites problems  and  trouble. 

The  same  people  who  only  a  year  or  so  ago 
demanded  more  price  controls  are  now  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  their  lack  of  wisdom.  The 
politicians  are  trying  to  straddle  the  fence  as 
most  politicians  always  do,  and  they  don't 
want  to  make  any  decisions  which  would  even 
temporarily  hurt  anyone. 

So  today  we  have  soaring  prices  and  a 
shortage  of  products — much  of  which  can 
be  blamed  on  price  controls. 

People  seem  to  believe  that  the  big  manu- 
factures only  exist  to  gain  enormous 
amounts  of  wealth  as  quickly  as  possible 
without  regard  to  anyone.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
aU  Industries  In  a  free  country  are  governed 
by  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  supplies  are  too  great  for  the  de- 
mand, prices  come  down.  When  demands  are 
too  great  for  supplies,  prices  go  up  and  up 
and  keep  going  up.  This  Is  where  we  are  right 
now. 

This  leads  to  a  situation  of  vast  Inflation 
because  as  prices  go  up,  workers  demand 
more  money.  So  the  workers  get  a  dollar  an 
hour  raise  and  prices  Jump  again.  It's  an  end- 
leas  circle  up  until  something  drastic  hap- 
pens, such  as  a  coUapse  of  the  economy  in  a 
recession  or  depression. 

MeanwhUe,     the    government,     which     is 
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largely  responsible  for  the  splrlllng  Inflation 
in  the  first  place,  attempts  to  prevent  a  reces- 
sion or  depression.  In  come  more  prices  con- 
trols or  "Phases"  as  they  are  called  today. 
And  as  we  have  seen,  price  controls  don't 
work. 

Business  and  industry  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge as  they  are  now  doing.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  raise  prices  anymore,  but  they  can 
hold  back  production  So  they  stop  produc- 
ing low-profit  Items  altogether.  This  leads  to 
shortages.  Or  they  stockpile  Items  which  are 
not  put  up  for  sale.  This  also  creates  artifi- 
cial, but  very  real,  shortages. 

Price  controls  cannot  be  malntamed  for- 
ever because  this  country  Is  not  totally  self- 
sufficient.  We  must  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. Those  other  countries  are  willing  to 
gobble  up  the  market  at  the  fixed  prices  Im- 
posed by  the  politicians. 

And  we  cannot.  In  many  cases,  refuse  to 
sell  goods  to  foreign  countries.  They  not  only 
need  our  products,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  oil. 
they  have  supplies  which  we  need  too.  They 
also  have  our  dollars  which  promise  purchas- 
ing power  In  their  hands. 

There  Is  only  one  scdutlon  to  meet  the 
problem.  That  Is  return  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Today  there  Is  more  demand  than  supplies 
can  meet.  So  you  and  I  must  cut  back  on  our 
demands  if  we  want  prices  to  go  down.  We 
must  stop  spending  so  much  money.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  may  have  considerable 
amounts  of  cash  available,  we  must  withhold 
It  from  the  market  until  prices  go  down. 

The  government  has  gotten  the  entire 
country  In  trouble  through  uncontrolled 
spending.  And,  we.  the  people  must  not  only 
cut  back  ourselves,  we  must  demand  that  the 
government  do  the  same. 

If  you  want  prices  to  go  down,  stop  buying 
so  much.  Get  along  without  the  extras.  Stop 
purchasing  all  of  those  luxury  Items.  Pur- 
chase only  necessary  things  and  get  along 
without  some  of  those.  You  can  exist  on 
hamburgers  (even  as  high  priced  as  they 
are  now)   so  you  really  don't  need  steak. 

If  union  leaders  really  wanted  to  help  their 
members,  they  wouldn't  keep  demanding  pay 
increases.  They  would  begin  simple  courses 
In  economics  and  encourage  members  to  slow 
down  their  buying.  Increased  wages  only  le<td 
to  higher  prices  and  Inflation.  However,  a 
slow  down  In  spending  would  make  each  dol- 
lar worth  more. 

In  any  event.  If  you  really  want  to  see 
prices  go  down,  stop  spending  so  much 
money.  Of  course,  there  is  more  to  It  than 
that,  such  as  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay,  but  at  this  point  in  time,  you  can  do 
something  about  high  costs — slow  down  the 
demand,  the  supplies  will  Increase  and  you 
will  flnd  that  shortages  will  disappear  and 
prices  will  decrease. 

Mr.  ARMSTFIONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Ohio  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Hopefully,  the  discussion  this 
evening  will  be  the  prelude  to  decisive 
action  by  Congress  to  repeal  the  illogi- 
cal wage- price  controls  under  which  our 
Nation  has  suffered  the  past  2  years. 

Surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  price 
controls  have  failed  miserably  in  their 
intended  purpose.  Homemakers  and  wage 
earners  have  been  well  aware  of  the  fu- 
tility of  these  controls  for  a  long  time; 
recently,  even  the  economists — includ- 
ing many  who  staimchly  advocated  con- 
trols at  the  outset — have  descended  from 
their  Ivory  towers  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  once  again  economic  controls 
have  failed  to  curb  Inflation. 

Such  repressive  measures  have  re- 
peatedly failed  throughout  history.  In 
fact.  I  carmot  recall  a  single  instance 
In  which  such  controls  have  succeeded 
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in  any  free  coimtry  during  a  time  of 
peace. 

The  reason  is  very  simple:  If  prices 
are  frozen  above  the  market  price,  suc^ 
controls  are  ineffective;  but  if  they  are 
artificially  held  below  the  going  price, 
incentives  to  produce  are  imdermined 
and  shortages  inevitably  develop.  This 
most  elementary  lesson  of  economic  his- 
tory has  been  clearly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing recent  months. 

Surely  the  futility  of  such  controls  is 
ample  reason  to  call  for  their  repeal.  But 
wage-price  controls  are  worse  than  use- 
less, for  while  failing  to  control  inflation, 
such  controls  have  succeeded  conspicu- 
ously in  creating  shortages,  causing 
product  quality  deterioration,  black  mar- 
kets, and  other  distortions  in  the  market 
economy. 

The  longer  controls  are  continued,  the 
worse  the  situation  is  sure  to  become.  So 
I  say  let  us  get  rid  of  these  ccotrols  and 
act  now  to  eliminate  the  basic  cause  of 
inflation — excessive  Gtovemment  spend- 
ing. 

Congress  has  been  on  a  spending  spree 
for  years.  And  surely  we  all  know  by  now 
that  an  economic  catastrophe  Is  Inevi- 
table if  Congress  falls  to  restrain  spend- 
ing. 

This  decision,  one  which  Congressmen 
are  loathe  to  make,  has  been  put  off  over 
and  over  again.  Despite  lip  service  to 
fiscal  responsibility.  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly put  partisan  considerations, 
squabbling  with  the  President  and 
special  Interest  appropriations  ahead  of 
balancing  the  budget  a  step  which  is  es- 
sential to  bank  the  fires  of  inflation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  that  it  Is  not  only  economic 
considerations  which  prompt  me  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  urging 
an  end  to  economic  controls.  In  my  mind, 
economic  concerns  are  serious,  but  hu- 
man considerations  are  paramount. 

What  we  are  controlling  are  not  in- 
animate objects  nor  abstract  transac- 
tions— we  are  controlling  people — and 
doing  so  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  basic  tenets  of  American  jus- 
tice and  freedom. 

It  may  be  tolerable  to  accept  such 
limitations  temporarily,  as  we  have  done 
in  times  of  war.  But  to  accept  such 
repressions  permanently  Is  imworthy  of 
a  free  people. 

Of  course  we  are  told  that  the  present 
emergency  Justifles  "temporarj-"  con- 
trols. But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Who 
really  believes  that  kicking  the  wage- 
price  control  habit  will  be  any  easier  next 
week,  next  month  or  a  year  from  now 
than  it  is  today? 

Let  us  repeal  these  controls  now  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  today  to  speak  on 
the  problems  which  economic  controls 
are  causing  this  coimtry.  Although  I  was 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  voted  to 
extend  the  President's  authority  imder 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  last 
April,  I  have  since  become  convinced 
that  to  continue  controls  on  the  econo- 
my would  be  unwise  and  cause  more  ad- 
ditional problems  than  It  would  solve. 
The  fact  that  both  labor  and  business 
leaders  have  recently  voiced  renewed  op- 
position  is  also  something  which  this 


body,  and  the  President,  should  take 
note  of. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  con- 
trols to  me  is  that  they  have  created  an 
atmosphere  where  business  and  Industry 
have  a  negative  productivity  Incentive 
and  no  Incentive  to  increase  supply. 

The  best  thing  we  ever  did  for  food 
prices  was  not  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program.  The  stabilization  program 
did  not  hold  down  food  prices.  This 
year's  farm  bill,  a  production  oriented 
piece  of  legislation,  will  do  more  to  hold 
down  prices  and  hold  up  living  stand- 
ards than  anything  Congress  has  done. 
We  have  given  the  farmers  their  oppor- 
tunity to  produce.  Now  it  is  time  to  re- 
move the  yoke  of  controls  from  the  rest 
of  our  producers. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  since 
phase  m  and  IV  were  implemented, 
prices  have  not  been  contained.  Con- 
sumers have  not  beneflted  throughout 
this  experience.  The  continuation  of  the 
program  and  Its  dampening  influence  on 
production  is  a  real  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  the  consumer. 

The  additional  problem  of  adminis- 
tering controls  should  also  be  a  cause  for 
concern.  Increasingly,  the  frustration 
with  controls  has  not  been  with  their 
effect,  so  much  as  It  has  been  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  administered. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  COLC  and 
Dr.  Dimlop,  the  control  program  has 
been  almost  unadmlnlstrable.  The  in- 
equities and  aberrations  which  controls 
are  causing  are  underscored  and  in- 
creased by  delays  and  ambiguities  of 
COLC  decisions  and  procedures.  The  re- 
action to  the  phase  rv  monster  has  been 
frustration,  disillusionment,  and  dis- 
trust. 

One  answer  to  our  present  dilemma 
is  simply  one  of  admitting  the  failure 
of  controls.  I  think  that  those  Members 
who  voted  for  extending  the  President's 
authority,  including  myself,  must  accept 
a  share  of  the  blame  for  this  failure. 
However,  we  now  ought  to  be  willing  to 
quit  controls,  before  any  further  dam- 
age is  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  appreciate 
Mr.  KEA'rmG's  leadership  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  initiative. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  on  holding  a  special 
order  on  the  issue  of  repeal  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  basic  con- 
currence with  his  views. 

"Hie  United  States  has  passed  through 
a  decade  of  failure  to  discipline  money 
management,  Federal  spending  and  the 
regtilation  of  farm  and  petroleum  pro- 
duction. Both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  U.S.  Government 
smd  the  U.S.  monetary  authorities  have 
ignored  the  warnings  of  economists,  an- 
alysts, and  business  leaders  to  effect 
these  disciplines.  Controls  are  the  culmi- 
nation of  this  neglect. 

Price  controls  have  created  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  meat  industry  with  rec- 
ord stocks  being  withheld  or  diverted 
from  their  natural  domestic  market, 
processing  plants  being  shut  down  and 
meat  uncertainty  developing  regarding 
future  beef  supply.  Other  commodity 
shortages  have  also  developed. 
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At  best  the  controls  prolong  the  pe- 
riod of  price  adjustments  but  do  not 
avoid  eventual  price  increases.  They  di- 
vert attention  of  policymakers  from 
monetary  and  fiscal  management  wliich 
would  work  if  tried.  Beyond  the  short 
run,  or  unaccompanied  by  patriotic 
fervor,  price,  or  wage  controls  have  never 
succeeded  in  history.  The  experience  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Price  Stabilization  is  a  re- 
cent reminder  of  their  failure  to  control 
prices  during  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  giving  the 
classic  "I  told  you  so,"  may  I  remind 
the  Members  that  I  voted  against  the 
original  bill  which  Congress  gave  the 
President  power  to  impose  economic  con- 
trols. The  record  will  show  that  I  voted 
against  the  continuance  of  economic 
controls  and  if  Congress  does  not  act  to 
repeal  the  law,  I  will  certainly  be  against 
continuance  when  the  present  law 
expires. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  for  the  repeal  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Since  Au- 
gust 15,  1971.  the  U.S.  economy 
has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  economic 
controls  administered  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council.  I  supported  phase  I  of  the 
new  economic  policy  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  cure  obvious  economic  ills 
prevailing  at  that  time.  Its  objectives — 
curbing  the  excessive  rate  of  inflation, 
increasing  the  rate  of  expansion,  and 
protecting  the  dollar  by  making  Ameri- 
can goods  more  competitive — were  com- 
mendable. Its  specific  provisions — a  wage 
price  freeze,  import  surcharge,  and  re- 
moval of  the  excise  tax — comprised  the 
type  of  shock  treatment  that  was  needed 
to  stabilize  the  economy. 

However,  our  national  experience  with 
economic  regulations  during  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  post-Vietnam 
era  have  indicated  that  while  controls 
may  be  effective  diu-ing  the  short  run, 
bureaucracy  carmot  manage  a  complex 
economic  system  efiBciently  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  At  some  point,  controls  be- 
gin to  do  a  disservice  to  consumers,  busi- 
ness, and  government. 

I  maintain  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  point  in  America.  After 
more  than  2  years  of  various  phases  and 
freezes,  public  confidence  and  support  are 
being  eroded  by  frequent  and  confusing 
changes  in  giiidelines  and  regulations 
and  by  reciurring  shortages  in  petroleimi 
products,  some  food  items  and  paper 
stock.  And.  of  course,  rising  prices  are 
still  with  us. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  seriously 
consider  the  dissolution  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  and  the  lifting  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  These  controls  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  Historically,  the 
rapid  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  has  been  accomplished  by  reli- 
ance on  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand, 
not  bureaucratic  decisionmaking  to  de- 
termine the  proper  levels  of  wages  and 
prices. 

The  time  has  come  to  return  to  a  free 
economy.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  near 
future,  the  administration  will  see  fit  to 
initiate  an  orderly  abolition  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcil  and  all  economic  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  time 
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it  should  be  clear  to  all  Americans  that 
the  policy  of  compulsory  wage  and  price 
controls  has  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
inflation. 

The  fact  is  that  since  the  imposition 
of  compulsory  controls,  inflation  has  be- 
come significantly  worse,  and  not  better. 

This  point  is  made  clearly  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  October  10, 
1973.  The  Journal  notes  that— 

The  six-month  moving  average  of  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  turned  down  In  early  1970, 
and  continued  down  untU  controls  were  Im- 
posed In  August,  1971.  It  turned  back  up 
in  mld-1972.  In  the  midst  of  "tough"  Phase 
2  controls.  Since  then  It  has  ascended  to 
heights  far  above  those  reached  In  any 
recent  non-controls  atmosphere  .  .  .  Purely 
on  the  bEisls  of  the  record,  one  wotild  have 
to  conclude  that  far  from  extinguishing  In- 
flation, price  controls  fuel  It. 

This  unfortimate  situation  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  It  should  also  be  no 
surprise  to  the  President.  In  1968,  he 
declared  quite  properly  that — 

The  Imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls 
during  peacetime  Is  an  abdication  of  flsc&l 
responslbUIty.  Such  controls  treat  symptoms 
and  not  causes.  Experience  has  indicated 
that  they  do  not  work,  can  never  be  admin- 
istered equitably  and  are  not  compatible 
with  a  free  economy. 

Why  the  policy  controls  was  ever  em- 
barked upon,  given  the  President's  prop- 
er understanding  of  their  futility,  is 
difficult  to  understand.  That  they  must 
now  be  abandoned  should  be  abundantly 
clear  to  all. 

To  think  that  controls  can  solve  the 
problem  of  inflation  is  to  completely 
misunderstand  the  cause  of  inflation.  In- 
flation, in  simple  terms,  is  the  deprecia- 
tion of  money.  Economist  Hans  Senholz 
notes  that — 

Inflation  Is  the  creation  of  new  money  by 
monetary  authorities.  In  more  traditional 
terminology,  it  Is  the  creation  of  money  that 
visibly  raises  goods  prices  and  lowers  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  Government  alone  is 
strictly  accoimtable  for  inflation  because 
Government  alone  determines  the  money 
supply.  If  government  continues  to  spend 
more  money  than  it  has,  no  amount  of 
controls  on  wages  and  prices  within  the 
economy  can  solve  the  inflation  prob- 
lem. 

The  policy  of  controls  Is  an  old  one. 
and  has  never  worked  in  the  past.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  case  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

On  March  23, 1933,  Hitler  secured  pas- 
sage of  an  Enabling  Act,  which  gave  the 
government  the  power  to  issue  decrees 
independently  of  the  Reichstag  and  the 
President.  In  May  1933.  trade  unions 
were  suppressed  and  merged  into  a  Ger- 
man labor  front.  On  January  20.  1934, 
the  Law  Regulating  National  Labor! 
known  as  the  Charter  of  Labor,  was  en- 
acted. Paragraph  2  of  the  law  set  down 
that — 

The  leader  of  the  enterprise  makes  the 
decision  for  the  employees  and  laborers  In 
all  matters  concerning  the  enterprise. 

Wages  were  set  by  the  so-called  labor 
trustees,  appointed  by  the  labor  front.  In 
practice,  they  set  the  rates  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  employer.  There  was  no 
provision  for  the  workers  even  to  be  con- 
sulted in  such  matters.  Hitler  was  quite 


frank  about  keeping  wages  low.  He  de- 
clared that — 

It  has  been  the  iron  principle  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  leadership — not  to  permit 
any  rise  In  the  hourly  wage  rates  but  to  raise 
Income  solely  by  an  increase  In  performance. 

In  his  important  work.  "The  Rise  and 
Pall  of  the  Third  Reich,"  historian  Wil- 
liam Shirer  points  out  that  during  the 
1930's  wages  were  reduced  despite  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  In 
the  case  of  Germany,  compulsory  wage 
and  price  controls  were  simply  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  march  toward  dic- 
tatorship. In  the  case  of  Mussolini's  Italy 
Peron's  Argentina,  and  Hitler's  Ger- 
many— wage  and  price  controls  did  not 
solve  any  economic  problems,  but  did  re- 
sult in  the  end  not  only  of  economic  free- 
dom, but  of  religious,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual freedom  as  well. 

Discussing  the  inevitable  failure  of 
controls  Prof.  Murray  Rothbard  gives 
this  brief  description  of  why  controls 
cannot  work: 

The  controls  won't  work.  The  prime  rea- 
son why  they  won't  work  is  that  they  do  not 
tackle  the  cause  of  Inflation,  but  only  lash 
out  at  the  symptoms  .  .  .  Every  price  is  sim- 
ply the  terms  of  an  exchange  on  the  market 
.  .  When  I  buy  a  newspaper  for  a  dime,  ten 
cents  of  money  is  being  exchanged  for  one 
newspaper— And  so  the  key  to  what  makes 
prices  high  or  low  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  supply  of  goods  avaUable  and  the 
supply  of  money.  .  .  .  Suppose  that  by  some 
magic  process,  the  quantity  of  money  In  the 
coimtry  doubles  overnight.  The  supply  of 
goods  remains  the  same,  for  nothing  has 
really  happened  to  raise  or  lower  them.  But 
then  we  will  all  enter  the  market  with  twice 
as  many  dollars  burning  a  hole  in  our  pocket 
as  compared  to  yesterday  ...  we  wUl  all  have 
to  pay  twenty  cents  for  the  same  newspaper. 

At  the  same  time  that  controls  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  American  econ- 
omy we  find  that  between  the  fourth 
quarters  of  1971  and  1972,  the  money 
supply  has  been  expanding  rapidly — 7.4 
percent.  The  Government's  budget  has 
been  in  deficit,  and  economic  growth  has 
been  straining  the  capacity  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Thus,  while  the  Government  has  con- 
trolled the  wages  and  prices  of  private 
citizens,  it  has  not  controlled  itself.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  an  ever  increasing 
rate  of  inflation. 

It  is  now  time  to  end  the  futile  policy 
of  wage  and  price  controls  and  to  return 
to  an  economy  based  upon  the  impera- 
tives of  a  free  and  open  marketplace.  It 
is  equally  important  that  the  artificial 
increase  in  the  money  supply  be  halted, 
and  that  Government  spending  be  con- 
trolled. Only  then  will  we  see  the  current 
inflation  brought  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  been  a  sharp  critic  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  I  opposed  wage  and  price 
controls  when  they  were  introduced.  In 
April  of  this  year.  I  joined  with  over  100 
of  my  colleagues  in  opposing  a  continua- 
tion of  these  controls.  I  rise  today  to  ask 
your  support  in  repealing  the  President's 
legal  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970. 

This  misnamed  act  should  be  called 
the  Economic  Instability  Act  of  1970. 
Phases  I  through  TV  have  brought  chaos 
to    oiu*    economy — shortages,    business 


closures,  and  high  interest  rates.  Yet  the 
problem  of  inflation  ccxitinues  to  plague 
our  Nation. 

The  administration  still  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  only  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  inflation  is  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Our  economic  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  wage  and  price 
controls  or  other  gimmick  devices.  The 
only  solution  is  to  make  meaningful  cuts 
in  the  Federal  budget  and  get  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  business  of  trying  to 
control  every  facet  of  our  economy. 

Governmental  planners  who  thought 
that  the  Government  was  able  to  control 
the  economy  to  everyone's  benefit  have 
been  proven  wrong.  We  have  been  paying 
the  price  ever  since  with  higher  prices 
and  growing  shortages.  Wage  and  price 
controls  do  not  work.  It  is  time  that  they 
were  ended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  Uke  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  all 
the  others  who  have  participated  this 
evening  for  their  very  perceptive  state- 
ment, one  which  I  think  recognizes  and 
very  succinctly  states  the  difficulties  that 
come  from  controls,  particularly  in 
peacetime,  the  distortions  that  take 
place,  the  shortages  that  take  place,  the 
freezing  policies  that  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced, and  I  think  it  is  something 
that  the  American  people  should  have 
brought  to  their  attention.  Certainly  it 
requires  the  immediate  action  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  this  Congress  to 
see  that  it  is  repealed. 


EPILOG  TO  AGNEW  CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
former  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  told 
the  Nation  his  version  of  the  events  that 
led  to  his  resignation  from  office.  To 
many,  myself  Included,  the  facts  remain 
clouded  and  imcertain.  We  will  never 
know  what  a  jury  would  have  foimd  the 
facts  to  be  had  it  been  given  the  chance. 
Federal  prosecutors,  the  Vice  President, 
and  a  Federal  judge  agreed  that  a  plea 
of  nolo  contendere  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  this  case. 

Much  has  been  lost  in  the  handling  of 
the  Agnew  case — to  Mr.  Agnew,  if  you 
believe  his  story;  to  the  prosecutors,  if 
you  believe  theirs;  and  to  the  criminal 
justice  system,  no  matter  which  side  you 
believe. 

More  has  been  lost,  I  suggest,  by  our 
constitutional  system,  however,  and  in  a 
way  which  unfortunately  has  received 
little  attention.  In  the  personal  tragedy 
surrounding  Mr.  Agnew's  decision  to  step 
down,  a  constitutional  tragedy  has  gone 
unnoticed. 

Throughout  the  weeks  which  preceded 
the  resignation,  the  American  people 
were  subjected  to  florid  revelations  about 
the  conduct  of  the  second  highest  officer 
of  our  land,  yet  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives refused  even  to  look  at  the  facts 
which  were  readily  available  to  deter- 
mine whether  Mr.  Agnew  should  be  re- 
moved from  office. 

At  the  first  suggestion  of  impeach - 
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ment  proceedings,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  stated : 

The  Vice  President's  letter  relates  to  mat- 
ters before  the  courts.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I, 
as  Speaker,  will  not  take  any  action  on  the 
letter  at  this  time. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  the  text  of 
which  is  located  on  page  32096  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  October  1,  I 
stated  that  the  duty  of  the  House  in  im- 
peachment proceedings  is  derived  solely 
from  the  Constitution,  not  from  any 
other  source.  In  my  view,  our  duty  was 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
people,  and  to  no  one  else. 

There  was  no  thought  on  my  part  that 
the  initiation  of  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings would  slow  down  the  grand  jury 
investigation  already  in  progress. 

The  Speaker's  reply  to  my  letter  only 
served  to  lock  more  tightly  the  door  of 
the  House  against  the  ogre  of  impeach- 
ment. On  October  3.  the  Speaker  wrote: 

Thk  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton,  B.C.,  October  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Paui.  Findlet, 
17  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Representative  Pindlet:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  Septemtser  28,  1973  in 
which  you  express  your  views  on  my  decision 
not  to  take  any  action  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's request  of  September  25,  1973. 

I  assure  you  that  my  decision  was  reached 
only  after  very  serious  study  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  issues  Involved,  and  only  after 
extensive  consultation,  not  only  with  other 
Members  of  the  House,  but  with  eminent 
legal  scholars  as  well,  of  all  the  alternatives 
available  to  us.  The  House,  of  course,  does 
have  the  opportunty,  under  the  Rules,  to 
work  its  will  on  this  matter  If  it  desires  to 
do  so. 

I  might  add  that  the  "at  this  time"  phrase 
used  In  my  statement  was  merely  to  guard 
against  a  future  change  In  circumstances.  It 
was  not  used  with  any  specific  change  In 
mind. 

Your  letter  shows  much  study  on  your 
part,  and  I  appreciate  your  sharing  the  bene- 
fit of  your  research  with  me. 

Very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker. 

Faced  with  a  solid  wall  of  opposition  to 
fulfillment  by  the  House  of  its  constitu- 
tional duty  to  impeach,  I  Introduced 
House  Resolution  572,  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  directing  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  "to  inform  the 
House  of  all  the  facts  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  accepted  bribes  or  re- 
ceived consideration  for  services  ren- 
dered or  promised  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  responsibilities  as  a  public  of- 
ficial in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  failed 
to  declare  his  income  for  tax  purposes." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  had  seven  legislative 
days  to  report  the  measure.  The  opposi- 
tion among  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  even  to  having  the  facts  placed 
before  them  was  overwhelming.  On  the 
entire  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  not 
certain  that  there  was  even  one  sure 
vote  of  support. 

I  wrote  to  Chairman  Peter  Rodino  to 


ask  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
members  of  the  committee,  informally  or 
otherwise,  to  explain  why  I  thought  the 
resolution  should  be  approved.  My  let- 
ter stated: 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  4, 1973. 
Hon,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Peter:  At  whatever  stage  and  In 
whatever  manner  you  deem  appropriate,  I 
wovild  appreciate  the  opporttinity  to  meet 
with  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  discuss  the  effect  and  implications  of 
my  prlvUeged  resolution  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Vice  President.  I  am  also  conveying 
to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  my 
willingness  and  desire  to  meet  with  the  full 
committee. 

The  resolution  deals  with  a  vital,  serious 
matter  and,  I  think,  one  of  compelling 
urgency. 

Clearly,  the  Vice  President  is  under  In- 
vestigation for  accepting  bribes,  an  impeach- 
able offense.  The  President  has  said  the 
action  is  "not  frivolous"  and  has  expressed 
approval  of  the  Justice  Department  handling 
of  the  matter. 

On  page  32888  of  the  October  3  Record  I 
have  placed  the  results  of  research  showing 
that  approval  of  my  resolution  and  subse- 
quent investigation  by  the  House  need  not 
impede  criminal  proceedings  In  the  courts, 
and  further  that  facts  furnished  under  my 
resolution  can  be  handled  in  a  confidential 
manner  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  such 
other  committee  as  might  receive  the  docu- 
ments. I  believe  secrecy  can  be  maintained 
if  It  is  deemed  desirable. 

My  resolution  Is  an  effort  to  cause  the 
House  to  start  the  process  of  Investigating 
the  charges  made  against  the  Vice  President. 
I  believe  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
House  Is  to  determine  as  quickly  as  possible 
whether  the  charges  Justify  articles  of  Im- 
peachment. To  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  the  line  of 
Presidential  succession,  these  deliberations 
should  go  forward  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  even  if  a  court  may  subsequently  de- 
cide to  hold  Its  own  proceedings  In  abey- 
ance during  formal  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. I  must  add  that  in  my  view  impeach- 
ment proceedings  need  not  impede  criminal 
proceedings. 

I  am  at  your  disposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pattl  Pindlit, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  attorneys  for 
the  Justice  Department  confirmed  to  me 
the  wisdom  of  my  Insistence  upon  Im- 
peachment proceedings.  In  their  brief 
filed  with  Judge  Hoffman,  the  attorneys 
promised  "to  offer  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  Impeachment  proceedings" 
if  an  indictment  of  the  Vice  President 
were  obtained.  Still  the  House  stood  mute. 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson.  I  asked  for  a  clarification  of 
the  Department's  position  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  Agnew  facts  to  the  House. 
I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
as  soon  as  possible.  My  letter  stated: 

October  8,  1078. 

Hon.  Elliot  L.  Ricsaroson, 
Attorney  General  of  the  VTiited  States. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Elliot:  The  brief  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  filed  before  Judge  Hoffman  Prlday 
contained  the  statement  that  "should  the 
grand  Jury  return  an  Indictment,  the  de- 
partment wlU  hold  the  proceedings  In 
abeyance  for  a  reasonable  time.  If  the  PreH- 
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dent  consents  to  the  delay,  In  order  to  offer 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  Impeachment 
proceedings." 

I  welcome  this  statement,  together  with 
the  Department's  expressed  belief  that  "this 
deference  to  the  House  ...  is  an  appropriate 
accommodation  of  the  respective  Interests 
Involved."  I  commend  the  Etepartment  for 
putting  the  ball  In  the  court  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  chief  Interests  of  the  House 
will  be  to  assemble,  as  quickly  as  possible,  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  surrounding  this  case. 
Many  of  these  facts  are  currently  In  the 
possession  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  at  least  three  instances  involving  im- 
peachment, the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  cabinet  officials  have  on  their  own 
initiatives  volunteered  relevant  facts  and  In- 
formation to  the  Congress.  On  July  3,  1797. 
President  Washington  sent  a  confidential 
message  to  the  House  stating  that  U.S.  Sena- 
tor William  Blount  of  Tennessee  had  written 
a  letter  which,  according  to  government  law 
officers,  was  evidence  of  crime.  The  House 
then  considered  that  evidence  and  impeached 
Senator  Blount. 

On  February  4,  1803,  President  Jefferson 
sent  a  message  to  the  House  transmitting 
a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Al- 
bert Oallatln  stating  that  U.S.  Judge  John 
Pickering,  in  a  suit  Involving  revenue,  had 
"acted  In  a  manner  which  showed  unfitness 
for  the  office"  and  which  showed  "some  legis- 
lative Interference  absolutely  necessary." 
The  message  also  contained  a  letter  from 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  New 
Hampshire  transmitting  affidavits  and  mak- 
ing a  statement  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge.  On  the  basis  of  this  Information,  the 
House  proceeded  to  impeach  Judge  Pickering. 

On  February  21,  1868,  during  the  House 
proceedings  concerning  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
sent  to  the  Speaker  a  copy  of  the  President's 
letter  removing  Sttmton  from  office  and  or- 
dering him  to  turn  over  all  records,  papers, 
and  public  property  to  the  Adjutant  General. 
This  information  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  already  consider- 
ing the  question  of  impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Finally,  when  the  House  considered 
whether  to  Impeach  U.S.  Judge  Harry  B. 
Anderson  In  1930.  the  precedents  of  the 
House  Indicate  that  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  Inquiry  "had  the  advantage  of  a 
report  by  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
had  made  an  extensive  Investigation  of  the 
handling  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  In  Judge 
Anderson's  court."  In  this  case,  the  House 
decided  that  impeachment  was  not  war- 
ranted. 

My  reason  for  writing  Is  to  ask  whether 
you  will  follow  these  precedents  by  volunteer- 
ing to  make  available  to  the  House,  or  such 
committee  as  shall  be  accorded  the  respon- 
sibility, all  of  the  facts  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  tend  to 
show  that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Splro  T.  Agnew,  accepted  bribes  or 
received  consideration  for  services  rendered 
or  promised  In  the  performance  of  his  official 
responsibilities  as  a  public  official  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  that  Mr.  Agnew  failed  to  de- 
clare his  Income  for  tax  purposes;  or  that 
Mr.  Agnew  has  committed  any  other  breach 
of  law. 

In  view  of  your  Department's  appropriate 
concern  for  comity  between  the  House  and 
the  Judicial  system,  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will  willingly  make  such  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Congress:  however,  the  brief  filed 
by  the  Department  leaves  this  question 
unsettled. 


I  shall  look  forward  to  your  response  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paxtl  Findlxt. 
RejiTesentative  in  Congrea*. 

Although  events  were  moving  too 
swiftly  for  a  meeting,  the  next  day  I  did 
receive  the  following  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General,  together  with  a  copy  of 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Rodino,  r^wrt- 
ing  the  Department's  position  on  my 
resolution  of  inquiry: 

Thx  Atto«net  Oenxsal, 
Waahinffton,   DC,   October  9,   1973. 
Hon.  Paul  Finduet, 
House  of  Representatit^ea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  PAtn,:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
yesterday.  The  enclosed  letter  to  Chairman 
Rodmo  should  answer  some  of  the  concerns 
you  raise.  I  am  sorry  that  a  meeting  was  not 
possible  between  us. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

KT.I.IOT  L.   RZCHASOeON. 

OmcK  OF  TH«  Attornxt  Oenkkal, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Pima  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representativea. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Me.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  4  requesting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  views  on  House  Resolution 
573  (the  "Flndley  Resolution") ,  which 
would.  If  enacted,  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  give  the  House  of  Representatives  all 
Information  held  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice relating  to  possible  criminal  conduct  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  sup- 
port the  Flndley  Resolution  In  Its  present 
form.  Our  stance,  however,  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  denial  of  oongreslonal  Juris- 
diction over  the  allegations  made  concerning 
the  Vice  President.  Indeed,  In  our  brief  sub- 
mitted to  Judge  Hoffman  on  October  6  we 
state  our  belief  that  Congress  and  the  Ju- 
diciary have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
these  allegations.  Alao,  we  outline  a  course 
of  action  designed  to  accommodate  this  con- 
current Jurisdiction: 

"The  United  States  Attorney  will  . 
complete  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the 
grand  Jury  and  await  that  body's  determina- 
tion of  whether  an  indictment  la  proper. 
Should  an  Indictment  Issue,  the  Department 
will  hold  the  proceedings  In  abeyance  for  a 
reasonable  time.  If  the  Vice  President  con- 
sents to  a  delay.  In  order  to  offer  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings." 

It  Is  our  strong  belief  that  orderly,  fair, 
and  expeditious  resolution  of  the  Issues  pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent can  best  be  accomplished  If  the  grand 
Jury  proceeding  already  under  way  completes 
Its  course  without  the  Interruptions  that 
any  House  action  at  this  point  would  neces- 
sarUy  entail.  This  approach  has  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  allowing  the  process  of  Jus- 
tice to  go  forward  uninterruptedly  with  re- 
gard to  other  potential  defendants  in  this 
case.  Likewise,  should  an  indictment  be 
forthcoming,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  tolling 
the  statute  of  limitations,  which  is  of  signifi- 
cance In  this  Investigation. 

At  the  time  the  grand  Jury  has  completed 
Its  work.  It  will  be  appropriate  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  to  Jointly  determine  a  number 
of  questions  which  the  Flndley  Resolution 
raises.  These  Include  procedures  for  the  ttim- 
Ing  over  of  Justice  Department  and  grand 
Jury  Information  to  the  Congress,  safeguards 


to  be  provided  this  information,  and  whether 
and  In  what  forum  the  Vice  President  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  evl- 
dence  in  bis  own  behalf. 

I  hope  these  views  wlU  assist  your  Com- 
mittee in  Its  consideration  of  the  Flndley 
Resolution.  ' 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ElLXIOT  L.  RiCHAKDSON, 

Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General's  letter  is  a 
study  imto  Itself. 

First,  he  does  not  deny  "congressional 
jurisdiction  over  the  allegations  made 
concerning  the  Vice  President." 

He  does,  however,  state  that  any  House 
action  would  necessarily  entail  inter- 
ruptions in  court  proceedings.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson does  not  state  how  the  court  pro- 
ceedings would  be  interrupted  if  the  Jus- 
tice Department  turned  over  to  the 
House  copies  of  documents  and  other 
facts  which  led  Federal  attorneys  to  con- 
vene the  grand  Jury.  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  have  been  any  interruption. 
Such  need  not  have  occurred  in  my  view. 
And,  of  course,  the  events  of  the  next 
few  days  would  seem  to  show  that  vir- 
tually nothing  was  capable  of  stopping 
the  Justice  Department  from  adminis- 
tering the  coup  de  grace.  Only  1  day  after 
the  Attorney  General  reported  unfav- 
orably upon  my  resolution,  Mr.  Agnew 
resigned  his  office. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable assertion  ever  propounded  of 
Executive  control  over  the  future  of  a 
Vice  President.  It  bears  repeating  and 
close  examination : 

At  the  time  the  grand  Jury  has  completed 
its  work,  it  win  be  appropriate  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  leadership  of  the  Hoiise 
to  Jointly  determine  a  number  of  questions 
which  the  Flndley  Resolution  raises.  These 
include  procedures  for  the  turning  over  of 
Justice  Department  and  grand  Jxiry  Informa- 
tion to  the  Congress,  safeguards  to  be  pro- 
vided this  information,  and  whether  and  in 
what  forum  the  Vice  President  should  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  submit  evidence  In 
his  own  behalf. 

Such  an  unvarnished  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  impeachment  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  unchallenged.  The  appro- 
priate response  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  passage  of  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
would  have  been  immediately  to  turn 
over  to  the  House  all  relevant  facts  with- 
in his  possession. 

The  Attorney  General  could  have  sug- 
gested that  certain  documents  be  closely 
held  if  their  revelation  might  have  un- 
justly prejudiced  the  Vice  President's 
case.  However,  Mr.  Richardson  could  in 
no  way  specify  safeguards  to  be  provided 
for  this  Information.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress  alone  to  decide. 

Finally,  it  would  have  been  quite  in- 
appropriate "for  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  leadership  of  the  House  to  Joint- 
ly determine — whether  and  in  what 
forum  the  Vice  President  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  evi- 
dence In  his  own  behalf." 

The  mere  suggestion  of  such  executive 
department  interference  in  the  purely 
legislative  function  of  impeachment  is  as 
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appeklllng  as  the  willingness  of  the  House 
to  yield  to  such  domination  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  be  the 
Congress,  particularly  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  lost  the  most  as  a 
result  of  the  Agnew  affair. 

The  House  failed  utterly  even  to  re- 
spond to  its  constitutional  obligation  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  a  Vice  President 
who  violated  his  oath  of  oflBce. 

The  House  refused  even  to  look  at  the 
facts  which  indicated  corruption  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government. 

The  House  instead  accepted  the  ab- 
solute domination  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  encouraged  a  constitutionality 
coequal  branch  of  Oovemment  to  deter- 
mine what  the  facts  were  and  whether 
a  Vice  President  should  continue  to  hold 
ofBce. 

There  are  other  countries  in  the  world 
where  power  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands,  usually  the  military.  Is  sufficient 
to  force  a  change  in  the  top  leadership 
of  that  nation.  But  it  has  never  been  so 
in  the  United  States,  not  even  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  may  be  little  to  be  said  in  de- 
fense of  the  conduct  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

There  Is  also  little  to  be  said  in  de- 
fense of  the  response  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  Chairman  Rodino. 

And  certainly  there  is  little  to  be  said 
in  defense  of  the  response  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  crisis 
poeed  by  the  charges  against  the  Vice 
President. 


FIVE-YEAR -COST  PROJECTIONS 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  number  one  concern  of  the 
people  In  my  district  Is  inflation.  The 
number  one  cause  of  inflation  is  excessive 
Federal  spending  and  budget  deficits 
which  have  totalled  $63  billion  over  the 
last  5  years. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  overdue  in  giving  to  the  people 
an  extensive  reform  of  federal  budget 
policies.  As  I  have  discussed  previously, 
we  need  to  establish  annually  firm  spend- 
ing ceilings  that  take  into  accoimt  a 
study  of  estimated  revenues,  spending 
needs  and  economic  conditions  at  the 
start  of  each  year.  All  departmental  ap- 
propriations need  to  be  considered  in 
light  of  their  combined  impact  on  the  tax 
rate.  New  spending  programs  should  be 
introduced  only  when  they  have  been 
pilot  tested,  and  then,  only  as  substitutes 
for  any  existing  programs  that  do  not 
get  the  job  done. 

Decisions  regarding  authorizations  and 
appropriations  are  deficient  enough  for 
lack  of  adequate  consideration  as  to  how 
each  separate  decision  piles  up  the  total. 
Not  enough  attention  Is  given  to  the  rel- 
ative priorities  of  different  departments. 
This  antiquated  approach  makes  it 
easier  to  produce  majorities  to  Increase 


every  popular  and  emotion-packed 
spending  bill,  and  works  against  efforts 
to  restrain  overall  spending  and  deficits. 
This  must  be  rectified. 

Let  me  address  my  remarks  today  to 
a  different  but  related  question :  the  need 
for  5 -year  cost  projections.  Not  only  is 
insufficient  attention  given  to  each 
spending  bill  in  relation  to  the  year's 
total,  but  even  less  is  given  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  expected  costs  5  years 
hence.  Consider  the  consequences  of  this 
approach. 

First.  This  means  that  we  end  up  mak- 
ing commitments  to  new  programs  and 
expansions  of  old  ones  without  due  re- 
gard for  what  that  commitment  will 
mean  when  the  program  "matures"  to 
full  size.  New  agencies  invariably  require 
staff  increases  and  we  need  to  be  able  to 
project  some  reasonable  limits  for  them. 
This  is  done  now  only  for  the  span  of  the 
authorizing  legislation. 

Second.  It  means  that  we  build  in  com- 
mitments for  future  years  that  can  lock 
in  future  budget  decisions.  We  do  so 
without  knowing  now  what  the  future 
impact  will  be,  and  leave  future  Con- 
gresses to  contend  with  establishments  of 
new  self-perpetuating  bureaucracies. 

Third.  It  means — worst  of  all — that  we 
base  our  decision  to  start  a  new  program 
on  incomplete  and  misleading  informa- 
tion. Our  judgment  now  is  not  made  on 
whether  we  can  afford  the  full  cost  of 
the  program,  but  on  whether  we  can  af- 
ford the  start-up  cost.  How  many  times 
have  we  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  with 
the  argument  that  "it  will  only  cost  $100 
million  in  the  first  3  years"  or  "only  $15 
million  in  the  initial  year?"  Would  our 
decision  have  been  the  same  if  we  had 
learned  that  by  the  fifth  year  it  would 
surely  be  sapping  $150  million  annually? 

If  we  are  going  to  weigh  the  total  of  all 
spending  bills  on  this  year's  budget  in 
order  to  fairly  judge  the  merit  and  prior- 
ity of  each  component  part,  how  much 
more  important  it  is  to  take  account  of 
the  drain  each  program  will  cause  when 
it  is  full-blown. 

It  is  urgent  then  that  the  93d  Congress 
establish  long-needed  reforms  in  the 
procedures  for  decisions  on  fiscal  budget- 
ing and  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. The  time  is  over-ripe. 

Included  among  those  reforms  must  be 
an  insistence  on  fiscal  forecasts  into  the 
near  future.  This  will  enable  us  to  make 
our  judgments  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  initial  Impact  of  each  program  upon 
the  total,  but  also  on  its  projected  cost 
5  years  hence. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  NOMINATION 
OF  MR.  FORD  SHOULD  BE  EXPE- 
DITIOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  House  to  consider  promptly  the  nom- 
ination by  the  President  of  Gerald  R. 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 


The  President  has  acted  expeditiously 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  House  and  the 
Senate  should  act  with  equal  expediency. 
Qjir  Nation  and  our  political  system  can- 
not risk  being  without  a  Vice  President 
during  these  times. 

Of  course,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  reasonably  fissured  that  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  has  no  "skeletons  in  his 
closet."  This  assurance  must  be  weighted 
against  the  imperative  of  an  early  filling 
of  the  vacancy. 

Of  course  there  should  be  hearings  and 
both  the  House  and  Senate  should  do 
their  duty. 

The  25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  President  shall 
nominate,  and  a  majority  of  the  House 
and  Senate  shall  "confirm."  A  wisely  sim- 
ple procedure.  The  procedure  for  filling 
a  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency  Is  ex- 
plicitly different  from  the  procedure  for 
filling  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Supreme  Court  where  article  U  for  the 
Constitution  requires  the  President  to 
nominate  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
alone,  to  "advise  and  consent."  In  the 
latter  instances  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
is  not  only  different,  but  greater.  A  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion of  the  nominee  is  required  when  one 
must  "advise  and  consent."  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  perogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, regardless  of  party,  to  select  his 
Vice  President.  The  reason  is  clear.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  must  see 
'"eye  to  eye"  and  work  closely  and  co- 
operatively on  a  daUy  basis. 

Actually,  unless  there  is  a  reason  for 
finding  the  nominee  guilty  of  charges 
presentable  for  impeachment,  the  nomi- 
nee should  be  confirmed. 

Delay  and  procrastination  In  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford's  nomi- 
nation could  be  risky,  contribute  to  na- 
tional uncertainty,  degrade  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President,  and  also  greatly 
tarnish  the  image  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

No  one  knows  when  a  heart  will  stop. 
Our  Nation  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  trauma  of  being  without  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  House  would 
today,  if  given  the  opportunity,  approve 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford's  nomination  by  ac- 
clamation. Delay  and  procrastination  can 
only  be  detrimental.  I  urge  that  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  be  expedited. 


STATEMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
GRANTING  TRADE  CONCESSIONS 
TO   THE   SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou«» 
of  Representatives  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  Ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  grant  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  status  to  nonmarket-econ- 
omy  countries.  This  measure  is  a  part  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  strat- 
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egy  of  expanding  U.S.  commercial  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  pursuing  a 
general  policy  of  East-West  detente.  So- 
viet leaders  have  indicated  that  passage 
of  this  bill,  along  with  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  granting  U.S.  Goverrunent 
commercial  credits  to  Soviet  importers, 
would  provide  mutual  political  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  people  of  our  two 
countries. 

On  both  sides,  the  rhetoric  about  de- 
tente has  been  imposing.  "Qiuet  diplo- 
macy" is  said  to  have  laid  the  basis  for 
a  new  international  order  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  In  substance,  however,  de- 
tente has  brought  few  benefits  to  either 
the  American  or  Russian  people.  Let  us 
review  the  record  since  the  May  1972 
summit  meeting  between  President  Nix- 
on and  Soviet  Party  Leader  Leonid  Brez- 
hnev. 

Supporters  of  the  administration's 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship claim  that  improved  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  create  an  opportunity  to 
relax  international  tensions  and  divert 
scarce  resources  from  militarj'  to  civilian 
programs.  Yet  the  administration  has 
asked  for  more,  not  less,  military  spend- 
ing, in  order  to  defend  us  against  the 
very  government  which  stands  to  benefit 
from  expanded  commercial  relations.  Nor 
have  Soviet  leaders  demonstrated  any 
willingness  to  reduce  their  massive  mili- 
tary budget. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  po- 
litical detente  which  accompanies  im- 
proved economic  ties  will  have  a  mod- 
erating influence  on  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Yet,  in  the  past 
few  months  we  have  witnessed  the  harsh- 
est Soviet  crackdown  on  intellectual  dis- 
sidents since  the  Stalin  era.  Moreover, 
Soviet  authorities  continue  to  harass  and 
restrain  those  Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to 
emigrate.  All  but  a  few  have  been  for- 
bidden to  leave  their  coimtry. 

The  claims  that  Americans  will  benefit 
economically  may  seem  ironic  to  Amer- 
ican housewives  who  have  watched  the 
rapid  rise  of  food  prices  since  last  year's 
sales  of  huge  amounts  of  wheat  and  feed 
g^ns  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
bought  wheat  for  $1.65  per  bushel;  it  now 
seUs  for  over  $4.80  in  Chicago.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  also  lost,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  paid  $300  mil- 
lion in  needless  subsidies  to  facilitate  the 
grain  sales. 

The  supporters  of  "quiet  diplomacy" 
also  claim  that  detente  will  have  a 
moderating  influence  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  One 
goal  of  the  current  policy  is  to  induce  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  accept  the  world 
political  system  and  to  play  a  positive 
role  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  The  most  recent  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  suggest  that  limited 
progress  has  been  achieved  on  this  front. 
The  massive  export  of  Soviet  armaments 
to  the  Arab  countries  has  contributed 
directly  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  record  In- 
dicates that  the  United  States  has  not 
maximized  its  benefits  in  commercial 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
I>ower  to  grant  or  withhold  trade  con- 
cessions— particularly  most-favored- 
nation  status  and  Government  credits — 
offers  an  opportunity  to  extract  some  of 
the  political  and  economic  benefits  of 


detente  which  we  have  been  promised. 
Why  not  require  that  Soviet  leaders 
moderate  their  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  before  granting  trade  con- 
cessions to  them?  Since  the  Soviets  stand 
to  reap  substantial  economic  benefits 
from  these  concessions,  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
attach  conditions  to  them.  Our  economic 
leverage  provides  us  with  an  effective, 
usable  means  of  persuading  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  abandon  its  repressive  in- 
ternal policies  and  its  hostile  foreign 
policy. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  SE- 
CURITIES EXCHANGE  ACT  OF 
1934 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  amending  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 

The  Commerce  and  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  H.R.  5050  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Moss,  of  California. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today 
is  based  on  H.R.  5050. 

The  major  provisions  of  both  bills  in- 
volve the  development  of  a  national  mar- 
ket system  and  the  speeding  up  of  the 
processing  of  the  paperwork  in  handling 
securities  transfers.  There  is  generally 
widespread  agreement  on  the  need  for 
statutory  enactment  on  these  provisions. 

The  most  controversial  aspects  of  H.R. 
5050  have  been  the  proposals  to  open  up 
the  membership  of  stock  exchanges  to 
any  dealer  registered  with  the  SEC,  to 
secure  a  mandatory  elimination  of  "fixed 
commissions."  and  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  most  exchanges  that  mem- 
bers execute  their  transactions  on  an 
exchange.  In  the  background  of  this  pro- 
posed securities  legislation  is  a  changing 
securities  market.  The  volume  of  securi- 
ties transactions  handled  by  "institu- 
tional investors"  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing over  the  past  10  years.  For  the 
last  2  years  or  more,  individuals  have 
not  been  investing  in  the  stock  market 
as  compared  to  former  years.  There  have 
been  a  large  number  of  securities  firms 
which  have  gone  out  of  business,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  insolvent.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1973,  most  brokerage  firms 
have  sustained  losses  in  their  operations. 
Interest  rates  are  at  an  all-time  high  in 
the  short-term  market,  and  they  are  very 
high  for  long-term  funds.  The  number  of 
underwritings  of  corporate  securities  has 
been  down  over  35  percent  this  year  as 
compared  to  last  year. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
indicates  that  since  the  SEC  required 
negotiated  commissions  on  transactions 
on  exchanges  involving  over  $300,000,  In- 
stitutions are  "dictating"  commission 
charges  rather  than  negotiating  commis- 
sion charges.  The  testimony  Is  that  In 
many  cases,  the  commissions  are  deter- 
mined "after"  the  transaction  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  testimony  also  indicates  that  In 


all  probability,  If  negotiated  rates  are 
mandated  by  Congress,  two  or  three  of 
the  large  securities  firms  will  set  com- 
mission rates  which  are  now  set  by  the 
exchanges. 

The  securities  firms  are  highly  vul- 
nerable to  economic  pressure  from  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  pension  fundsl 
and  other  large  institutions.  To  contend' 
that  we  would  have  "free  and  open  com- 
petition" when  we  pit  such  large  Insti- 
tutions against  brokerage  firms  is  to  shy 
away  from  resiUty. 

The  Justice  Department  Division  of 
Antitrust  has  for  many  years  attempted 
to  claim  that  fixed  commissions  are  un- 
lawful and  anticompetitive.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  are  not  suGQclently  fa- 
miliar with  the  securities  markets.  They 
are  attempting  to  impose  tradltioiml 
theories  of  competition  on  a  imique 
industry. 

In  very  few  markets  do  you  have  an 
"auction"  market.  In  an  auction  market 
or  exchange,  buyers  and  sellers  meet 
daily  and  securities  are  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Such  a  situation  exists  In 
very  few  areas  of  our  economy.  Commis- 
sions paid  in  connection  with  securities 
transactions  are  minimal  compared  to 
commission  paid  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  competing  Investments,  such  as 
real  estate  and  insurance. 

The  Jxistice  Department  completely 
overlooks  the  economic  disparities  be- 
tween the  institutional  purchasers  and 
the  securities  firms. 

Many  regional  securities  firms  are 
convinced  that  if  negotiated  commis- 
sions are  put  into  effect,  the  lai-ge  in- 
stitutions will  force  commissions  down 
to  the  point  where  many  regional  firms 
will  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  the 
individual  investors  who  do  not  have 
economic  bargaining  power,  will  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  rates.  While  I  can- 
not say  that  these  fears  will  be  realized, 
neither  can  I  say  that  they  are  without 
justification. 

Another  matter  which  concerns  me 
greatly  is  the  need  to  keep  exchanges 
with  their  auction  market  viable.  If 
every  SEC-registered  dealer  can  be  a 
member,  if  there  are  no  fixed  commis- 
sions, and  if  members  can  handle  trades 
in  any  market  they  desire,  the  economic 
value  of  an  exchange  membership  will 
be  gone. 

If  we  want  an  auction  market  that 
gives  the  best  price  for  the  stock,  it  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  permit  exchanges 
to  fix  minimum  commissions. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced will  permit  exchanges  to  continue 
to  fix  commission  rates  subject  to  SEC 
oversight.  The  SEC  can  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  see  that  commissions  are 
not  excessive  and  that  they  are  reason- 
ably set,  so  that  we  maintain  a  healthy 
securities  Industry  and  commissions 
charged  to  individual  Investors  are  not 
excessive.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  pro- 
visions are  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
dealers  and  the  small  investors,  and, 
therefore.  In  the  best  public  interest. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  California  (Mr.  Corjcan)    Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing — on  behalf  of  myself 
and  six  other  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee:  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Caret  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Karth.  and  Mr.  Rostenkowski — 
the  Social  Service  Amendments  of  1973. 

This  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Mondale  with 
Senators  Bentsen,  Javits,  and  Pack- 
wood  and  34  other  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican cosponsors.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
provide  workable  administrative  proce- 
dures which,  within  the  $2.5  billion  cell- 
ing on  Federal  funds  enacted  last  year, 
wUl  regulate  the  scope  and  delivery  of 
the  social  service  programs  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  objectives  and  in- 
tent of  the  social  service  legislation. 

Dxuing  the  1971  fioor  debate  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposal, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Wh-bur  Mills, 
appropriately  identified  the  "assisting  of 
Its  poorer  citizens  to  a  better  life"  as  a 
"very  basic  function  of  this  Govern- 
ment." For  over  15  years,  social  services, 
including  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning programs,  foster  care  for  children, 
treatment  of  drug  addicts  and  alcohol- 
ics, and  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, have  been  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  our  efforts  to  help  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  disabled  lead  more  produc- 
tive, meaningful,  and  and  Independent 
lives. 

In  order  for  State  and  local  adminis- 
trators to  effectively  provide  and  deliver 
social  services,  there  must  be  workable 
regulations  which  take  into  account  the 
need  for  Federal  direction,  fiscal  re- 
straint, and  accoimtability,  and  State 
and  local  flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  poor  and  disabled  per- 
sons fSMie  in  their  communities.  The 
regulations  issued  by  HEW.  which  are  to 
go  into  effect  November  1,  1973,  even 
after  extensive  modification  in  response 
to  the  outpouring  of  complaints  from 
Governors,  mayors.  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrators and  recipients,  do  not  meet 
these'requirements. 

There  are  four  major  objections  to  the 
HEW  regulations  which  have  been  re- 
peated in  the  many  commimlcatlons  I 
have  received  since  they  were  first  an- 
nounced. First,  the  regulations  would  re- 
duce the  range  of  social  service  programs 
for  which  States  can  spend  their  share 
of  the  $2.5  billion  Federal  funds,  and 
thereby  reduce  State  discretion  and  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  provide  local  solu- 
tions for  local  problems.  For  example, 
the  proposed  HEW  regulations  would 
eliminate  Federal  funds  for  an  existing 
preschool  education  program  in  Cali- 
fornia presently  serving  approximately 
19,000  welfare  children. 

Second,  the  regulations  would  estab- 
lish unnecessarily  restrictive  and  inap- 
propriate eligibility  requirements  which 
will  operate  to  disqualify  many  current 
recipients  of  services  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  disabled  and  In  general, 
limit  social  services  to  public  assistance 
recipients.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
create  a  disincentive  to  leave  welfare 
which  is  a  total  and  disastrous  contra- 
diction of  the  objectives  of  the  social 


service  programs.  Many  low-Income,  in- 
tact families,  who  are  eligible  for  day 
care  and  other  services  under  the  cur- 
rent law.  will  not  be  eligible  for  these 
services  under  the  regulation  HEW  has 
proposed — unless  the  father  reduces  his 
work  efforts  and,  in  many  States,  leaves 
his  family  so  his  wife  and  children  are 
eUgible  for  AFDC. 

By  reducing  the  range  of  social  serv- 
ices eligible  for  Federal  funds  and  estab- 
lishing unnecessarily  restrictive  eligi- 
bility requirements,  the  HEW  regula- 
tions will  make  it  impossible  for  many 
States  to  use  their  allocated  portion  of 
the  $2.5  billion  Federal  funds.  In  other 
words,  the  effect — and  possibly  the  in- 
tention— of  the  regulations  is  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  for  these  programs 
below  the  $2.5  billion  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  last  year.  I 
agree  with  the  Washington  Post's 
characterization  of  this  as  "impound- 
ment by  redtape." 

Finally,  the  cumbersome  and  time- 
consuming  eligibility  determination  pro- 
cedures which  the  HEW  regulations 
would  establish  cannot  help  but  Increase 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  programs. 
It  Is  most  likely  that  increased  adminis- 
tration costs  will  force  a  reduction  In 
the  benefits  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  the  social  service  programs,  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  a  $2.5  billion 
ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  for  these 
programs.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  leaves  vmchanged  that  ceil- 
ing. It  does  not  propose  that  we  spend 
any  more  money  on  social  services.  What 
I  firmly  believe  the  legislation  will  do 
is  provide  the  States  with  the  necessary 
direction,  encouragement,  resources,  and 
flexibility  to  assist  the  poor,  and  disabled 
within  their  communities — through 
counseling,  training,  rehabilitation,  day 
care,  and  other  services — to  become  as 
self-suflQcient  and  productive  as  possible. 

The  necessary  direction  is  provided  in 
this  legislation  through  the  Identifica- 
tion of  four  general  goals  of  the  social 
service  programs: 

First.  Self-support  goal:  To  achieve 
and  maintain  the  maximum  feasible  level 
of  employment  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

Second.  Self-care  or  family-care  goal: 
To  strengthen  family  life  and  to  main- 
tain maximum  personal  Independence, 
self-determination,  and  security  In  the 
home,  including,  for  children,  the 
achievement  of  maximum  potential  for 
eventual  Independent  living,  and  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  neglect,  abuse,  or  exploi- 
tation of  children. 

Third.  Community-based  care  goal: 
To  secure  and  maintain  community- 
based  care  which  approximates  a  home 
environment,  when  living  at  home  is  not 
feasible  and  institutional  care  is  inap- 
propriate. 

Fourth.  Institutional  care  goal:  To 
secure  appropriate  instltutltonal  care 
when  other  forms  of  care  are  not  feasi- 
ble. 

Within  the  guidelines  established  by 
these  four  objectives,  this  legislation  as- 
sures the  States  maximum  freedom  to 
determine  which  services  they  will  make 
available,  and  the  persons  eligible  for 
the  services  provided. 


Twenty-three  services,  as  they  were 
defined  and  developed  by  Governors' 
representatives  through  regional  meet- 
ings, are  specified  in  the  bill.  They  are 
specified  in  a  manner  that,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  most  State,  and  local  leaders, 
will  preserve  the  full  fiexibility  of  States 
to  define  and  develop  services  appropri- 
ate for  local  conditions. 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  prohibited  from  lim- 
iting the  discretion  of  a  State  in  deter- 
mining those  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
Individuals  eligible  for  free  or  partially 
subsidized  social  services  as  former  or 
potential  recipients.  In  the  case  of  fam- 
ilies under  title  IV  A.  he  is  prohibited 
from  limiting  the  States'  discretion  so 
long  as  the  Incomes  of  such  families  are 
at  or  below  the  lower  budget  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  adjusted  regionally 
and  for  family  size,  or.  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  child  care  services,  at  or 
below  150  percent  of  such  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  objectives 
of  this  legislation  about  which  I  feel  most 
strongly.  First,  It  returns  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  existing  regulations,  allow- 
ing States  the  discretion  to  serve  past 
recipients  who  have  been  on  welfare 
within  2  years,  and  potential  recipients 
likely  to  be  on  welfare  within  5  years. 
And,  most  Important,  It  allows  and  en- 
courages States  to  serve  low-income  in- 
tact families  so  that  our  social  service 
programs  promote  family  stability  and 
encourage  these  families  to  get  off  and/or 
stay  off  welfare. 

Our  bill  has  the  support  of  Governor 
Evans,  chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference.  It  was  imanlmously 
endorsed  by  the  Southern  Governors  at 
their  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  organizations  including  the 
AFL-CIO,  National  Council  of  State 
Public  Welfare  Administrators,  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  National  Council  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
National  Association  of  Counties,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers, 
United  Auto  Workers,  United  Methodist 
Church,  and  United  Methodist  Church 
Women's  Division,  and  Washington  Re- 
search Project  Action  Covmcll,  American 
Parents  Committee. 

The  bill  provides  workable  regulatloriB 
which  will  allow  those  who  administer 
these  programs  to  do  so  in  a  maimer  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  crucial 
part  of  our  efforts  to  combat  poverty, 
disability,  and  dependency  in  the  United 
States. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIELS  WARNS 
OF  CHEMICAL  CONTAMINANTS- 
ASKS  LABOR  SECRETARY  TO 
PROD  NIOSH  INTO  ACTION  AND 
SET  PERMANENT  STANDARDS  TO 
PROTECT  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V, 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
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United  States,  has  just  completed  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  second  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  selected  activities  being 
carried  out  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  This  re- 
port specifically  concerns  the  problems 
and  progress  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Institute  in  developing  and 
recommending  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  toxic 
substances  and  harmful  physical  agents 
in  various  occupational  environments. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  deter- 
mine— upon  request  of  any  employer  or 
employees'  "representatives"  the  toxicity 
of  substances  in  a  workplace.  In  most 
cases,  however.  HEW  has  not  researched 
new  substances  and  physical  agents  sus- 
pected of  being  harmful  to  employees. 
This  is  ironic  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  from  1.000  to  2,000  substances  and 
agents  could  have  serious  harmful  ef- 
fects on  large  numbers  of  workers  and  re- 
quire comprehensive  permanent  stand- 
ards. One  explanation  for  this  apparent 
failure,  is  the  restrictions  that  HEW 
places  upon  the  Institute  In  hiring  pro- 
fessional staff  and  maintaining  a  high 
average  grade  level.  Fiinding,  as  always, 
is  also  a  problem  that  contributes  to  the 
slow  development  of  comprehensive 
standards.  To  give  an  example  of  just 
how  slow  the  progress  has  been,  from 
June  30,  1971,  through  March  31.  1973. 
the  Institute  developed  and  forwarded 
only  six  comprehensive  standards. 

Emergency  temporary  standards  could 
be  used  to  provide  protection  for  workers 
exposed  to  toxic  substances  and  harmful 
physical  agents.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
that  such  standards  will  be  used  exten- 
sively because  the  act  requu-es  that  a 
permanent  standard  be  established  with- 
in 6  months  after  publication  of  the 
emergency  standard.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended however,  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  amending  section  6(c) 
(3)  of  the  act  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  more  time  to  promulgate  a  perma- 
nent standard  after  issuing  an  emergency 
standard.  I  suggest,  however,  that  we 
should  not  lower  our  standards  of  per- 
formance, but  rather  improve  the  staff 
and  facilities  needed  to  create  permanent 
standards  in  6  months  or  less.  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  faces  some  formidable  tasks  in 
fulfilling  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  act  yet  Uke  many  other  po- 
tentially worthwhile  programs,  it  has  not 
received  the  necessary  funding.  In  order 
to  reap  the  overwhelming  benefits  pos- 
sible from  a  successful  program  of  safety 
and  health  regulation,  we  must  back  It 
with  the  funds  needed  to  properly  carry 
out  the  job. 

A  very  vivid  example  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  Institute's  lack  of  an 
efficient  operating  system  of  standard 
development,  is  the  number  of  workers 
who  are  daily  being  harmed  by  Industrial 
poisons.  As  many  as  138  men  and  women 
out  of  950  production  workers  at  Bor- 
den's Inc.'s  vinyl-materials  plant  In  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  may  suffer  from  some  de- 
gree of  poisoning.  These  workers  have 
contracted  a  nervous  disease  called  pe- 
ripheral neuropathy  which  attacks  the 


nerves  that  control  arm  and  leg  muscles. 
Its  victims  grow  weak,  limp,  and  even- 
tually lose  control  of  their  liinbs. 

Unfortunately,  for  all,  there  is  no 
known  medical  treatment  for  this  dis- 
ease. Doctors  believe  that  workers  with 
milder  cases  will  recover  within  a  few 
months,  but  for  the  more  seriously  Im- 
paired, they  say  complete  recovery  could 
take  many  months  or  even  years. 

Inspections  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  In  April 
and  June  uncovered  34  health  and  safe- 
ty violations  including  some  involving 
chemical  contaminants  in  the  air.  An  of- 
ficial of  the  agency,  however,  says  all  the 
violations  were  considered  "nonserious." 
I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  could  view  this 
situation  as  "nonserious"!  Would  not  this 
very  instance  dramatically  require  the 
issuance  by  OSHA  of  an  emergency 
standard? 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  is  doing  as  far  as  pro- 
tecting these  workers,  finding  the  toxic 
substance  involved,  and  creating  a  per- 
manent standard  concerning  its  harmful 
effects. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  I  plan  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  either  later  this  session  or  early 
next  session  to  bring  before  the  Congress 
the  facts  dealing  with  this  case  and 
many  like  it,  as  well  as  the  setbacks  and 
successes  OSHA  has  incurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Included  for  the 
information  of  all  Members  an  article 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Friday,  October  5,  regarding  the  situation 
at  the  Borden.  Inc.,  plant  in  Columbus, 
Ohio: 

Mtstekt  Ailment:  Indttstrial  Poisonino 
Plaoues  Borden  Plant  ix  Ohio;  Workkks 
Left  Weak,  Even  CitiPFt.ED;  Caitbx  Un- 
known 

(By  Jeffrey  A.  Tannenbaum) 

Columbus.  Ohio. — Two  years  ago,  Thomas 
F.  Meade  considered  himself  a  lucky  num 
when  he  landed  a  Job  tending  machines  at 
Borden  Inc.'s  vlnyl-matertals  plant  here. 
After  all.  the  economy  was  in  a  slump,  and 
six  months  earlier  he  had  been  laid  off  his 
previous  job  at  an  air-conditioner  factory 

"I  thought  I  was  getting  a  good  break — a 
good  Job  that  paid  well,"  the  22-year-old  Mr 
Meade  says.  But  these  days.  Mr.  Meade  fig- 
ures that  getting  the  Job  at  the  Borden  unit 
was  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him.  The  reason  is  that  he  is 
crippled — he  fears  permanently — an  appar- 
ent victim  of  industrial  poisoning.  To  walk, 
he  miist  wear  knee-to-heel  braces  on  his  legs. 

Mr.  Meade  may  be  more  severely  affected 
than  anyone  else  in  the  plant.  But  in  recent 
days,  tests  have  shown  that  as  many  as  100 
men  and  women  out  of  about  950  production 
workers  may  suffer  some  degree  of  poisoning. 
At  least  seven  of  the  cases  are  already  con- 
sidered serious,  and  It  is  feared  that  the  num- 
ber could  grow. 

The  affliction,  called  peripheral  neuropathy 
by  medical  authorities,  attacks  the  nerves 
that  control  muscles  in  human  limbs,  caus- 
ing weakness,  limpness  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. Many  Important  aspects  of  the  disease 
remain  a  mystery. 

As  yet,  no  one  has  been  able  to  Isolate  or 
identify  the  cause,  although  a  certain  solvent 
la  the  prime  suspect.  Nor  do  authorities  yet 
know  how  the  workers  were  poisoned — 
whether  through  ingestion,  inhalation  ab- 
sorption or  a  combination.  Nor  is  It  known 
whether  disabilities  may  show  up  In  the  fu- 


ture among  workers  who  were  expceed  weeks 
or  even  months  ago. 

A    GEO  WING   PROBLEM? 

About  all  that  is  certain  is  that  industrial 
workers  can  be  poisoned  in  a  manner  that 
wasn't  previously  recognized.  Dr.  John  W 
Cashman,  director  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Health,  which  U  Investigating,  says  the  situa- 
tion at  the  Borden  plant  may  be  Indicative  of 
the  type  of  industrial  difficulties  that  wlU 
arts©  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  futui  e 
"When  you've  got  American  Industry  using 
a  quarter  of  a  mlUion  chemicals  in  various 
odd  manners  and  combinations — and  when 
you  dont  know  the  effects  of  those  chemi- 
cals— sooner  or  later  you're  going  to  And  out 
that  you've  got  a  hazard  to  human  health," 
Dr.  Cashman  says.  Says  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Ep- 
stein, an  environmental-health  specialist  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  AFL-CIO:  "When  It  comes  to 
the  consumer  population,  w©  require  that 
food  additives,  for  example,  be  tested.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  worker  population,  we 
have  a  different  morality — in  that  tests 
aren't  required  on  most  products  they  come 
In  contact  with  dally. 

UntU  fairly  recently,  there  wasn't  any  rea- 
son for  either  workers  or  officials  at  Columbus 
Coated  Fabrics,  the  Borden  unit  Involved, 
even  to  suspect  that  they  might  be  dealing 
with  industrtal  poisoning.  In  1961  Borden  ac- 
quired the  company,  which  dates  back  to 
about  1900  and  is  some  three  mUes  northeast 
of  downtown  Columbus.  Since  then,  it  has 
become  a  leading  producer  of  coated  wall 
coverings  and  other  vinyl  products. 

The  first  signs  of  difficulty,  which  weren't 
obvious  at  the  time,  came  In  March  and  AprU. 
At  about  that  time,  workers  recall,  several 
employes  Ln  printmg  operations,  where  fab- 
rics are  dyed  and  designs  are  applied,  began 
to  experience  strange  sensations.  Richard  D. 
Staneart,  a  27-year-old  machine  operator,  re- 
members that  In  March  ho  noticed  that  his 
legs  seemed  weak.  "I'd  Just  walk  up  some 
steps,  and  my  legs  would  feel  like  I'd  been 
through  football  practice,"  he  says. 

At  first,  Mr.  Staneart  Ignored  the  weakness. 
But  It  grew  worse.  The  first  physician  he  saw 
found  nothing  amiss.  Thinking  that  the  prob- 
lem might  be  flat  feet,  Mr.  Staneart  says  he 
bought  a  new  pair  of  work  shoes.  In  April,  he 
consulted  an  orthopedic  surgeon  who  hos- 
pitalized him  for  tests.  Both  Mr.  Staneart 
and  the  orthopedic  surgeon,  say  the  com- 
pany was  told  that  peripheral  neuropathy 
was  suspected.  The  tentative  diagnosis  waa 
confirmed  in  August  by  a  neurologist. 

OTHERS    notice    SYMPTOMS 

Soon  after  Mr.  Staneart  noticed  his  first 
symptoms,  other  workers  in  the  print  depart- 
ment began  to  experience  mystifying  prob- 
lems. James  O.  Osborne,  a  43-year-old  serv- 
ice helper,  says  he  was  bewildered  when  In 
May  he  first  noticed  weakness  In  his  arms 
and  legs.  He  says  a  physician  treated  him 
for  arthritis.  In  June,  Mr.  Osborne  underwent 
six  daj's  of  testing  by  a  second  doctor,  who 
found  nothing  wrong.  Two  months  later,  a 
neurologist  diagnosed  the  disease  as  periph- 
eral neuropathy  and  informed  state  health 
officials  that  he  suspected  It  was  related  to 
Mr.  Osborne's  work. 

Reports  conflict  about  precisely  when  the 
company  was  Informed  that  it  was  dealing 
with  Industrial  poisoning.  But  it  is  clear  that 
word  hit  officials  at  the  Borden  unit  like  a 
thunderclap.  "We  were  upset  and  distressed." 
says  Joseph  S.  Recchi,  director  of  employe  re- 
lations at  the  plant.  '"We  had  never  had  an 
Inkling  of  a  health  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude existing  in  the  plant." 

With  numerous  workers  compalnlng  of 
weakness  and  other  things,  Investigations 
were  quickly  begun  by  the  company.  Ohio 
state  health  officials  and  Local  487  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union,  which  represents 
workers  at  Columbus  Coated  Fabrics.  So  far, 
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the  cause  of  the  Illness  hasn't  been  deter- 
mined. 

Some  of  the  efforts  have  concentrated  on 
the  hundreds  of  chemicals  and  chemical 
combinations  used  In  the  plant.  An  early 
toBpect  as  the  toxic  agent  was  methyl  butyl 
ketone,  or  MBK,  a  solvent  used  In  making 
printing  Inks.  The  chemical's  Introduction  to 
the  plant  In  August  1972  is  considered  the 
only  major  process  change  In  recent  memory. 
For  a  time.  Invest 'gators  dropped  the  chemi- 
cal as  the  prime  suspect,  but  they  now  say  It 
once  again  tops  th  ;ir  list.  Meanwhile,  the 
plant  has  stopped  using  the  chemical. 

(Eastman  Chemical  Products  Inc.,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  that  markets 
MBK,  says  that  during  the  past  two  years 
the  chemical  has  become  "widely  used  In  the 
chemical  coaUng  industries,"  largely  as  a  re- 
placement for  a  potential  pollutant.  To  date, 
Eastman  Chemical  aays,  "nothing  In  Indus- 
trial experience"  or  medical  literature  sug- 
gests a  connection  between  expoeure  to  the 
chemical  and  peripheral  neuropathy.  The 
c(»npany  adds,  however,  that  it  is  giving 
"serious  consideration"  to  reports  Involving 
the  Borden  plant,  and  It  reiterates  previous 
routine  warnings  that  "contact  with  the  skin 
and  eyes  should  be  avoided.") 

HEALTH     VIOLATIONS 

Whatever  the  poisonous  substance,  work- 
ers contend  that  the  plant  has  never  been 
known  as  the  cleanest  and  most  comfortable 
place  In  town  to  work.  Inspections  by  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion In  AprU  and  Jtine  uncovered  34  health 
and  safety  violations,  including  some  Involv- 
ing chemical  contaminants  In  the  air.  An  of- 
ficial of  the  agency  says  all  the  violations 
were  considered  "non-serious."  But  Corwln 
Smith,  president  of  Local  487,  calls  health 
precautions  In  the  plant  "terrible — the  place 
Is  filthy,  the  ventilation  is  poor  and  the 
sewers  stc^  up."  The  company's  Mr.  Recchi 
says  "it's  not  an  unclean  place — it's  main- 
tained by  the  bargaining-unit  people  and  I'm 
sure  they  do  a  fine  Job." 

Since  last  month,  Columbus  Coated  Fab- 
rics has  moved  to  Improve  working  condi- 
tions. The  union  has  discouraged  workers 
from  continuing  their  old  practice  of  eating 
lunch  near  the  work  stations.  "Their  sand- 
wiches were  right  out  there,  absorbing  what- 
ever was  In  the  air,"  says  Dr.  Cashman.  the 
public-health  official.  Ventilation  in  parts  of 
the  plant  has  been  improved,  and  further  im- 
provements are  promised  by  November.  The 
company  has  also  begun  issuing  vapor  res- 
pirators to  all  print-department  employes. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  the  toxic  agent 
goes  on,  and  workers  who  fear  for  their  health 
are  staying  off  the  Job.  Mr.  Recchi,  the  com- 
pany's employe-relations  man  says  about  300 
employes  without  any  sign  of  the  Illness  have 
been  remaining  away  from  work  In  recent 
days,  along  with  the  100  or  so  employes 
believed  to  have  some  degree  of  nerve  dam- 
age. The  union  claims  that  about  600  workers 
are  refusing  to  show  up.  With  supervisors  fill- 
ing In,  the  plant  is  continuing  to  operate,  but 
the  company  says  it  fears  "total  cessation"  If 
large  numbers  of  workers  stay  off  the  Job 
much  longer. 

Those  workers  who  are  still  showing  up  are 
doing  so  with  misgivings.  One  reason  is  that 
reports  from  their  coworkers  who  have  been 
stricken  are  sometimes  terrifying.  Oakley 
Dlnges.  a  39-year-old  print  operator,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  hit,  tells  how  he 
"can  hardly  turn  the  key  to  the  trunk  of  my 
car"  and  how  he  has  "trouble  with  lamp 
switches  you  have  to  twist."  Mr.  Meade,  the 
man  who  has  to  wear  braces  on  his  legs,  says 
he  wonders  "whether  I'll  ever  be  able  to  get 
to  work  again,  and  I  worry  that  I  may  have 
to  stay  like  this  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  WU- 
11am  B.  Moore,  a  22-year-old  print  operator 
with  aching  knees,  says:  "The  doctors  don't 
know  if  I'U  get  crippled  up  like  those  other 
guys  or  get  better.  It's  a  frightening  thing." 

A  particularly  frustrating  aspect  of  the  af- 


fliction is  the  absence  of  any  known  medical 
treatment.  Physicians  tell  victims  that  about 
all  they  can  do  is  take  It  easy  and  not  work 
too  hard.  Doctors  believe  that  workers  with 
milder  ceises  will  recover  within  a  few  months. 
But  for  the  more  seriously  impaired,  they  say 
complete  recovery  could  take  months  or  even 
years.  Medical  men  don't  rule  out  the  possl- 
bUlty  that  some  workers  may  be  Impaired  for 
Ufe,  but  they  consider  that  prospect  doubt- 
ful. 

Equally  troubling  for  both  the  company 
and  its  workers  is  that  tests  at  a  finished- 
products  warehouse — 10  miles  away  from  the 
Columbus  Coated  Fabrics  plant — have  shown 
that  some  workers  are  suffering  nerve  dam- 
age. Employes  In  a  wall -coverings  plant  In 
California  operated  by  Borden  also  tested 
positive,  but  some  of  the  equipment  used  in 
th©  tests  now  is  believed  to  have  been  faulty. 
Despite  the  recent  improvement  In  ventila- 
tion and  other  working  conditions  at  the 
Columbus  plant,  it  Isn't  known  whether  the 
toxic  agent — whatever  it  is  or  was — is  still 
present.  The  company  says  there  now  isn't 
any  "undue  hazard." 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  problem.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  facts  aren't  likely  to  be 
known  for  some  time.  Investigators  in  Colum- 
bus say  the  search  for  the  toxic  agent  pos- 
sibly could  take  years  because  they  might 
have  to  analyze  hundreds  of  chemicals  and 
thousands  of  ways  they  can  combine  and 
react  with  one  another.  Says  Dr.  Cashman 
of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health:  "It's  Just 
like  you're  looking  for  a  murderer,  you  know. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  good  cop  10  years,  but 
he'll  bring  In  somebody." 


THE    40TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
MANMADE  FAMINE  IN  UKRAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, October  21,  several  thousand  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  origin  will  gather  to 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  manmade  famine  of  1932-33  and  to 
protest  the  current  persecution  and  op- 
pression in  Ukraine  by  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian regime.  I  was  honored  to  be  invited 
to  speak  at  this  anniversary  observance 
but  regretfully  declined,  because  on  that 
date  I  shall  be  In  Ankara.  Turkey,  at  the 
meeting  of  NATO  parliamentarians. 

This  year's  NATO  meeting  is  crucial, 
because  we  will  be  considering  the  issue 
of  NATO  troop  strength.  I  shall  insist 
that  Soviet  promises  not  be  accepted  im- 
less  accompanied  by  progress  toward  ex- 
tending basic  human  justice  to  the  ethnic 
minorities  In  their  colonial  empire.  The 
peoples  of  Eastern  Elurope  have  long 
since  learned  that  the  concept  of  "good 
faith"  does  not  exist  under  the  tyran- 
nous Commimist  system. 

The  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Metropolitan  Chlca^, 
which  includes  94  civic  and  religious  or- 
ganizations, are  active  in  alerting  their 
fellow  Americans  to  the  dangers  of 
Soviet  commimlsm  and  are  powerful 
advocates  of  freedom  and  indepiendence 
for  Ukraine  I  commend  the  members  of 
this  fine  organization,  the  members  of 
their  executive  committee,  as  well  as  its 
chairman,  Roman  I.  Smook,  for  their 
leadership  in  the  cause  of  international 
freedom.  The  executive  committee  mem- 
bers are  as  follows : 

Chairman:  R.  I.  Smook. 

Cochalrmen:   V.  Celevych,  W.  Rostun,  T. 


Shplkula,  W.  Nychay,  O.  Pleshkevych,  P. 
Pytel,  and  A  Iwanluk. 

Secretaries:  M.  Olahansky  and  M.  Shplk- 
ula. 

Treasurer:  W.  Braznyk. 

Fin.  Secretary:  M.  Marchuk. 

Org.  &  Prog.  Comm.  Chairman:  S.  Golaah. 

Publicity  Comm.  Chairman:  M.  Sem- 
chyshyn. 

Financial  Comm.  Chairman :  M.  Hrynevych. 

Auditors:  R.  Mycyk,  T.  Churma,  P.  Turula, 
M.  Lashenko,  and  J.  ZahorodnyJ. 

It  was  in  1932-33  that  Stalin  sent 
troops  to  Ukrainian  rural  areas  to  for- 
cibly put  down  peasant  resistance  to  the 
communlzation  of  agriculture.  The  army 
plundered  villages  confiscating  grain  and 
killing  people.  They  burned  the  crops 
rather  than  leave  any  food  for  the 
farmers. 

The  estimates  of  Ukrainians  who  died 
In  battle,  from  starvation,  or  In  forced 
labor  camps  vary  from  6  to  10  million 
souls;  25  million  peasants  were  forcibly 
moved  and  25  million  privately  owned 
rural  holdings  that  existed  in  1929  be- 
came 100,000  large  collectives.  The 
Ukraine  has  never  recovered  from  this 
terrible  crime,  and  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  suffered  because  per  capita  agricul- 
tural production  for  the  entire  Soviet 
nation  remains  today  below  that  of  1913. 

Ukraine  remains  a  submerged  and  cap- 
tive nation  and  it  Is  for  this  reason  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
46  calling  upon  our  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations  to  place  the  question  of 
human  rights  violations  In  the  Soviet- 
occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of  that 
organization. 

It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  I  co- 
sponsored  the  Mills-V£inlk  bill  to  deny 
"most-favored  nation"  status  to  the  So- 
viet Union  until  substantive  progress  is 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
ethnic  groups  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
basic  human  rights  are  extended  to  these 
oppressed  peoples. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  in  my  own  city  of 
Chicago  and  all  over  this  coimtry  as  they 
commemorate  this  tragic  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  as 
they  call  attention  to  the  continuing 
plight  of  Ukraine  under  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  following  ap- 
peal received  earlier  this  year  from 
Ukraine  in  the  Record  : 

An  Appeal  -to  the  Conscixnck  of  Humanity 
AT  Large 

(The  following  "Appeal"  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world  was  sent  from  Ukraine  In  July, 
1973,  and  received  by  Svoboda,  the  oldest 
Ukralnan  newspaper  in  the  world,  appear- 
ing in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  was  prtnted  in 
its  September  16,  1973  issue.  The  "Appeal" 
describes  the  current  unbrtdled  terror  of  the 
KOB  and  Soviet  courts  In  Ukraine,  and  calls 
on  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  stand  up 
In  defense  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  by  Soviet  Russian 
despotism — Ukralnnlan  Congress  Committee 
of  America.) 

TO    FREE    MEN    EVERT    WHERE 

Our  Front  is  forced  to  work  Ulegally  and 
underground,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
distributing  this  appeal  anonymously. 

We  are  apptealing  to  world  public  opinion 
to  stand  up  In  defense  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  against  Russian  de8p>otlsm.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Bights,  to  which  the  govern- 
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ments  of  the  USSR  and  the  Ukrainian  SSB 
are  signatories,  guarantee  each  nation  the 
right  for  national  lndef>endence,  as  well  as 
basic  human  rights.  Nevertheless,  both  of 
these  rights  are  disregarded  by  the  parties 
and  governments  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Ulu-ainlan  SSR.  the  latter  merely  a  colonial 
administration  of  Ukraine  controlled  by 
M06COW. 

The  government  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  has 
not  even  reached  a  level  of  Independence 
that  would  permit  Ukrainian  prisoners  to 
serve  their  sentences  In  prisons  In  Ukraine^ 
of  which  they  are  citizens  and  where  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  some  assistance 
from  th-' J*  families. 

For  efforts  to  Implement  these  rights  In 
Ukraine,  many  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  were 
Imprisoned  and  some  were  sentenced  to 
death,  for  Instance.  L.  Luklanenko  and  I. 
Kandyba  (later  their  sentences  were  com- 
muted to  15  years  at  hard  labor); 

For  advocating  Intellectual  freedom  and 
for  resisting  Russlflcatlon :  V.  Moroz,  E. 
Sverstluk,  V.  Chornovll,  I.  Svltylchny,  Ihor 
and  Iryna  Kalynets,  V.  Stiis,  Iryna  Senyk. 
M.  Osadchy  and  I.  He! — Just  to  mention  a 
few,  were  given  sentences  of  up  to  16  years 
In  prison  and  exile; 

For  protesting  the  Illegal  trial  and  for 
advocating  human  rights  Prof.  Leonid  Pllu- 
shch,  A.  Lupynls  and  Gen.  Petro  Hryhoren- 
ko,  and  others  were  confined  Indefinitely  to 
special  KGB  psychiatric  wards; 

I.  Molslev  and  Mykola  Khmara  were  mur- 
dered for  their  religious  beliefs,  and  others, 
like  Rev.  V.  Romanluk  (10  years),  were  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms; 

For  refusing  to  denounce  his  father,  Yurly 
Shukhevych  was  sentenced  to  15  years  In 
prison  after  already  serving  20  yecu^; 

For  defending  her  husband,  S.  Karavansky, 
microbiologist  Nina  Strokata-Karavanaky 
was  sentenced  to  four  years. 

Executed  for  defending  the  national  rights 
of  Ultralne  were  A.  Ollynyk,  P.  Kovalchiik,  1. 
Chayka,  and  others; 

Murdered  while  In  prison  were  Mykhallo 
Soroka,  Vasyl  Malchuk,  and  others; 

Severely  punished  for  defending  the  na- 
tional rights  of  Ukrainians,  Tartars,  Jews, 
and  other  national  minorities  In  the  USSR 
were  S.  Karavansky,  Gen.  P.  Hryhorenko  and 
Ivan  Dzyuba; 

Pyotr  Yaklr  and  others  were  rearrested  for 
speaking  out  In  defense  of  discriminated  So- 
viet Jewry; 

In  order  to  break  the  will  of  the  Impris- 
oned, the  KGB  uses  new  chemical  and  medi- 
cal drugs  with  methodic  cruelty  to  poison  the 
food  of  such  political  prisoners  as  P.  Star- 
chyk.  I.  Dzyuba,  V.  Moroz,  L.  Luklanenko,  I. 
Kandyba  and  others. 

The  terror  of  Brezhnev-Andropov  exceeds 
In  Its  sophisticated  cruelty  even  that  of  Stalin 
and  Berla. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  and 
other  capitalist  countries  share  responsibility 
for  the  increased  terror  against  us  and  the 
new  wave  of  Stalinism  In  Ukraine  and  other 
Soviet  republics,  because  at  the  time  of  mass 
persecution  by  the  KGB,  they  are  making 
deals  with  Moscow  without  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  government  observe  national  and 
human  rights.  By  means  of  these  deals,  Mos- 
cow seeks  to  cement  Its  total  domination  over 
the  captive  nations.  The  Conference  In  Hel- 
sinki has  aided  and  abetted  Moscow's  reign 
of  terror  by  not  Insisting  that  the  USSR 
abide  by  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Heed 
our  warning — If  human  and  national  rights, 
freedom  of  thought  and  religious  worship  are 
not  defended,  not  only  by  us  who  are  already 
suffering  persecution,  but  by  all  the  civi- 
lized world,  then  total  terror  will  spread 
throughout  the  world,  because  the  Russian 
chauvinists  and  Commimlsts  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  already  have. 

We  are  calling  on  workers,  writers,  artiste, 
scholars,  students  and  the  youth,  women's 


and  church  organizations,  and  honest  people 
of  ah  nations  to  demand  an  Immediate  end 
to  the  use  of  chemical  and  mlnd-twtstlug 
drugs  on  prisoners,  release  of  all  political 
and  religious  prisoners,  liquidation  of  con- 
centration camps,  an  end  to  the  policy  of 
Russlflcatlon,  and  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional Independence  for  the  peoples  held  cap- 
tive by  the  USSR,  In  accordance  with  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vandc)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East 
is  a  tragedy  which  Is  shared  by  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

The  odds  which  the  tiny  nation  of 
Israel  faces  are  lopsided  and  could  mean 
that  her  very  survival  is  again  threat- 
ened. Isrtiel  was  attacked.  She  appar- 
ently chose  not  to  strike  preemptively 
and  is  now  faced  with  a  protracted  and 
growing  conflict. 

Among  the  many  tragedies  of  this  new 
war  is  the  stark  fact  that  the  framework 
of  peace  purportedly  agreed  to  by  the  So- 
viets and  our  Government  has  failed  mis- 
erably in  avoiding  the  present  conflict. 
As  might  be  recalled  by  many  of  us  who 
have  supported  detente,  it  was  exactly 
this  kind  of  conflagration  which  was  to 
be  avoided  because  of  the  new  American- 
Soviet  agreements.  At  the  very  time  that 
the  Soviets  were  consulting  privately 
with  Dr.  Kissinger  and  others,  they  were 
apparently  committed  to  shipping  un- 
limited supplies  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Syrians,  in  complete  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  apparently  the  letter  of  those 
now  infamous  agreements. 

This  tragedy  for  mankind  has  been 
developing  at  the  very  time  that  we  all 
had  hoped  and  prayed  for  a  genuine  de- 
tente among  the  superpowers. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will  begin  to  understand  that  our  Nation 
cannot  develop  detente  in  a  climate  of 
dishonesty  and  distrust.  By  their  actions 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  in  their  actions 
against  their  own  citizens  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
those  very  traits  which  we  hoped  would 
be  erased  for  detente.  Their  cruel  deeds 
have  belied  their  words.  It  is  time  for 
them  to  stop  meddling  in  the  Middle 
East  or  elsewhere,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tions to  helping  the  nations  involved  to 
commence  face-to-face  negotiations  as 
the  hostilities  are  brought  to  a  swift 
conclusion. 

Otherwise,  the  Soviets  must  bear  the 
onerous  burden  of  a  widening  conflagra- 
tion and  all  of  its  consequences. 


SEPARATION    PROGRAM    NUMBERS 
PREJUDICE  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  the  military  departments  from 
placing  on  discharge  certificates  any 
codes  or  other  indicators  which  disclose 
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any  reason  why  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  discharged  or  separated  from 
service.  This  bill  would  also  allow  any 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
be  issued  a  new  discharge  certificate 
without  such  information. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  has  been  plagued 
by  many  problems  since  his  return,  and 
the  main  one  has  been  the  humiliation  of 
postwar  unemployment.  But  yet  another 
matter  is  developing  into  as  serious  a 
problem  as  unemployment,  and  perhaps 
it  has  contributed  to  this  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  veterans,  and  that 
is  the  separation  program  numbers. 

These  numbers  are  included  by  each 
military  service  on  the  discharge  papers 
which  travel  with  the  veteran,  for  better 
or  worse,  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  These 
numbers  give  the  reasons  for  separation 
from  the  service,  and  are  in  addition  to 
the  type  of  discharge  awarded  to  the 
serviceman,  such  as  honorable,  bad  con- 
duct, and  so  forth. 

These  numbers  are  attached  to  a  man's 
discharge  certificate  without  any  form  of 
hearing  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  or  of  a  procedure  of  appeal  if 
the  serviceman  objects  to  the  designa- 
tion. Unnecessary  harm  can  come  to  the 
veteran  because  the  code  numbers  and 
what  they  designate,  while  intended  to 
be  confidential,  have  become  publicly 
known.  For  a  veteran  with  a  prejudicial 
SPN  this  Invasion  of  privacy  may  never 
end. 

My  bill  would  require  that  information 
of  this  type  be  treated  confidentially  and 
retained  in  the  veteran's  file  but  not 
placed  on  his  discharge  paper,  and,  thus 
w^ould  not  be  available  to  employers  who 
could  be  unduly  Influenced  by  this  in- 
formation. 

The  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
have  been  plagued  by  many  problems. 
They  were  involved  in  a  war  that  was  not 
popular,  they  were  faced  with  debilitat- 
ing drug  addiction,  and  they  are  now 
faced  with  an  unemployment  situation 
that  is  humiliating.  Congress  cannot 
eliminate  all  of  these  problems,  but  we 
can  rectify  one  intolerable  situation  and 
I  believe  it  Is  time  to  take  steps  to  do 
just  that. 

THE     WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  riveted  in  the  current  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  and  the  tense 
struggle  of  the  Israeli  people  to  preserve 
their  independence.  I  share  the  dismay 
and  deep  concern  of  many  Americans 
over  the  premeditated  act  of  aggression 
launched  against  Israel  by  Egypt  and 
Syria  in  their  move  across  the  cease- 
fire lines.  The  United  States  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  support  Israel  in  her 
fight  for  existence,  even  beyond  the 
clearly  moral  duty  of  attending  upon  a 
nation  which  shares  our  commitment  to 
freedom,  self-determination  and  human 
liberty. 

Some  years  ago,  the  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent-designate, Gerald  R.  Ford,  stated 
that  the  "security  of  the  United  States  is 
tied  to  the  security  of  Israel."  It  is  im- 
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portant  to  keep  that  statement  in  mind 
with  the  current  clamor  surrounding  the 
question  of  U.S.  security  and  our  de- 
pendency on  Arab  oil.  If  Israel  is  over- 
run by  the  Arab  world,  the  way  is  paved 
for  Soviet  domination  over  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  East,  for  Soviet  control  over 
the  Middle  East's  rich  oil  reserves; 


the  possibility  of  Soviet  control  exten 


,\^d 

teM«; 


tive  strike,  a  decision  which  in  effect  was 
made  in  the  interests  of  peace  for  the 
world  at  large.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  sliare  in  the  con- 
sequences of  that  decision  by  reafifirm- 
ing  our  support  for  Israel  in  her  current 
hour  of  need. 

We  should  note  that  Israel  is  asking 
the  United  States  only  for  the  ability 


Ity  and  be  It  finally  resolved  that  the  UPT 
support  Israel  In  Its  struggle  to  maintain  Its 
Integrity  and  security  and  we  urge  all  mem- 
bers to  give  full  support  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  democratic  state  of 
Israel. 

Alsest  Shankek, 
President,  United  Federation  of  Teachert. 


Ing  over  other  oil-producing  countries*  to  purchase  aircraft,  tanks,  and  other 
like  Iran  and  the  emirates  of  the  Peri  »military  equipment,  not  outright  grants 
sian  Gulf  which  have  consistently  beerBLof  military  aid  which  we  supply  to  many 

^ other  nations  of  the  world.  I  and  several 
of  my  colleagues  have  introduced  a  res- 


friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Strictly  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  own 
ultimate  national  security,  it  is  far  wiser 
for  this  country  to  do  everything  possible 
to  insure  the  siurival  of  Israel  than  give 
way  to  Arab  threats  of  blackmail  through 
temporary  cutoff,  particularly  when 
there  are  energy  sources  within  our  own 
perimeters  which  we  can  develop  and 
upon  which  we  can  begin  to  rely. 

I  might  just  note,  too,  that  less  than 
3  percent  of  oil  consumption  by  the 
United  States,  about  620,00  barrels  a  day, 
comes  from  Arab  producers  who  are  in- 
volved in  plans  to  cut  off  oil  supplies  to 
the  United  States.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment just  this  week  stated  that  if  the 
American  public  took  steps  to  cut  back 
on  energy  waste,  "savings  could  amount 
to  the  equivalent  of  about  3  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day." 

What  in  effect  we  can  balance  here  is 
the  question  of  whether  to  submit  to 
blackmail  and  save  620,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day,  or  make  an  all  out  effort  to 
conserve  the  energy  we  have  and  save  3 
million  barrels  a  day.  The  answer  to  that 
question  seems  crystal  clear  to  me.  Be- 
sides the  clear  fact  that  we  cannot  al- 
low our  foreign  policy  to  be  dictated  by 
blackmail,  we  would  be  placing  oiu-selves 
in  a  far  more  tenuous  position  if  we 
allowed  Israel  to  fall  and  the  Soviet 
Union  gain  further  control  over  Arabian 
oil  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long  time  up  to  the 
outset  of  the  current  conflict,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  airlifting  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Its  al- 
lies, Egypt  and  Syria.  When  the  Soviets 
began  deploying  missiles  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  missiles  that  were  taking  the 
lives  of  Israeli  pUots,  it  took  U.S.  intel- 
ligence almost  10  days  to  confirm  the 
Israelis'  reports.  Either  our  Intelligence 
Is  that  bad,  or  we  simply  were  looking 
the  other  way.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  now 
announced  it  will  airlift  arms  and  am- 
munition to  Israel ;  this  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  balance  the  enormous  amoimt  of  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  other  materiel  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied  to  the 
Arab  world. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Israelis  knew 
of  the  impending  Arab  attack  before  it 
happened;  Israel  Informed  our  own  Na- 
tion of  the  buildup  by  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  there  was  ample  reason  for  Israel 
to  implement  a  preemptive  strike  to 
counter  the  coming  Arab  assault.  Be- 
cause it  is  doubtful  if  the  world  could 
ever  really  be  convinced  of  the  impend- 
ing Arab  attack,  the  Israelis  did  not 
initiate  a  preemptive  strike.  This  Im- 
mimity  from  attack  gave  greater  Im- 
petus to  the  Arab  aggression.  The  Is- 
raelis have  paid  dearly  with  blood  for 
their  decision  not  to  launch  a  preemp- 
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olution  requiring  the  U.S.  Government  to 
immediately  release  all  aircraft,  tanks, 
and  other  equipment  which  have  been 
contracted  for  but  not  yet  delivered,  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  begim  to  move  along  these 
lines.  In  addition,  we  must  continue  to 
offer,  <^ur  services  to  help  the  parties  get 
together  at  a  peace  table  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  current  strife,  working  always 
for  the  goal  of  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

I  feel  the  administration  has  been  mov- 
ing to  maintain  the  balance  that  has  ex- 
isted in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident it  will  continue  with  the  policy  we 
have  upheld  regarding  the  survival  of 
Israel.  This  policy,  which  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  Israel  as  the  only  truly 
democratic  nation  in  the  Mideast,  is  cru- 
cial not  only  to  the  survival  of  Israel, 
but  to  our  o^-n  peace  and  security  in 
world  geopolitics  as  well.  I  urge  continued 
American  support  for  Israel  and  our  per- 
sistent efforts  in  working  for  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
by  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
urging  continued  U.S.  support  for  Israel. 
A  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
I  Telegram] 

RBSOLtmOK 

Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  delegate  assembly  of  the  76,000-member 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  APL-CIO  on 
Wednesday,    October    10,    1973: 

Whereas,  Egypt  and  Syria  laimched  an 
unprovoked  attack  against  Israel,  confirmed 
by  U.N.  observers  on  the  scene,  and 

Whereas,  as  trade  unionists  we  have  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  democracy  that 
has  been  built  In  Israel,  despite  adverse 
conditions  and  continuous  military  threats 
by  the  surrounding  countries,  and 

Whereas,  UFT's  fraternal  relations  with 
HlBtadrut,  Israel's  great  labor  movement, 
are  based  on  comon  trade  union  values  and 
a  shared  commitment  to  a  just  wortd,  and 

Whereu  Israel  is  the  most  progressive  and 
humane  country  In  a  region  of  feudal  and 
military  dictatorships,  and  its  Institutions 
are  models  for  humanitarians  in  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  attacks 
against  Israel  constitute  a  grave  threat  not 
only  to  Israel  but  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  and 

Whereas  peace  wUl  only  come  to  the  Middle 
East  when  the  Arab  states  cease  their  bel- 
ligerency and  enter  Into  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel.  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  UFT  condemns  the  un- 
provoked aggression  launched  by  Egypt  and 
Syria  against  Israel,  and  be  It 

Furt;ier  resolved,  That  the  UPT  calls  upon 
our  Government  to  condemn  the  Arab  aggres- 
sion and  to  continue  to  provide  Israel  with 
the  materiel  necessary  to  maintain  Its  secur- 


THE    AGNEW    CASE:    IMPORTANCE 
OF   CROSS-EXAMTNATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  WTitten  today  to  U.S.  District 
Judge  Walter  E.  Hoffman,  strongly  urg- 
ing him  to  set  aside  the  plea  entered  in 
his  courtroom  last  week  by  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  in  view  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  nationwide  broadcast 
last  night. 

Mr.  Agnew  would  have  us  believe  that 
his  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  which  the 
judge  described  at  the  time  as  fully  equiv- 
alent to  a  plea  of  guilty,  had  been 
coerced.  If  this  assertion  by  Mr.  Agnew 
is  true,  then  obviously  justice  was  not 
done  in  Judge  Hoffman's  courtroom. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  either  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  The  public  ought  to  know  which. 
While  there  may  have  been  good  rea- 
son to  accept  his  in-between  plea  imder 
the  circumstances  that  existed  last  week, 
I  submit  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
new  situation — one  in  which  Mr.  Agnew 
now  appears  to  be  denying  the  validity  of 
his  own  voluntary  statements  last  week 
in  open  court. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  case  so  pro- 
foimdly  important,  any  questions  that 
the  American  people  might  have  ought 
to  be  answered  fully  in  a  courtroom 
rather  than  in  a  television  studio.  As  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  pleas  of  guilty  and 
nolo  contendere  are  not  invariably  ac- 
cepted by  our  Nation's  judges.  In  fact, 
they  are  never  accepted  whenever  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  de- 
fendant's rights  have  been  trampled  on. 
In  the  interests  of  justice — and  for  the 
sake  of  the  American  people,  whose  con- 
fidence in  their  judicial  system  must  not 
be  shaken — it  is  not  too  late  to  resolve 
these  doubts.  I  have  respectfully  recom- 
mended to  Judge  Hoffman  that  he  re- 
open the  case  of  United  States  against 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  smd  that  he  set  it  down 
for  public  trial. 

Let  Mr.  Agnew's  accusers  come  for- 
ward and  be  cross-examined.  Let  Mr. 
Agnew  himself  submit  to  cross-examina- 
tion, if  he  and  his  attorneys  are  willing 
to  risk  this  course.  Let  the  trial  judge, 
whoever  he  is,  be  free — in  the  event  that 
Mr.  Agnew  Is  convicted — ^to  impose  a  new 
sentence  in  light  of  all  the  facts  devel- 
oped and  tested  in  open  court. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  writing  also  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  urging  him  to  peti- 
tion for  a  reopening  of  the  case  on  the 
grounds  I  have  cited  here. 

It  would  be  unwholesome  for  our  de- 
mocracy if  the  citizenry  were  to  come  to 
believe  that  this  matter  had  been  left  in 
limbo. 
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MAINTAIN  FULL  SUPPORT 
FOR  ISRAEL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  grati- 
fied to  see  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  finally  realized  that  we  must 
begin  resupplying  Israel  with  aircraft, 
tanks,  and  other  weapons  she  needs  to 
win  the  war  which  the  Arabs  started. 

However,  it  is  readily  becoming  ap- 
parent that  resupply  alone  is  not  enough. 
Today's  news  reports  carried  stories  of 
Soviet  advisers  fighting  in  Syria.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  this  is  not  true.  But  the 
fact  that  it  is  even  likely  raises  some  se- 
rious questions  which  this  Nation  must 
consider  immediately. 

For  the  last  2  years.  President  Nixon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  have  been  working 
heroically  to  create  a  state  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  All  indications  we 
have  received  from  Riissia.  until  the  out- 
break of  fighting  in  the  Middle  East,  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  genuinely  interested  in  forging  a 
lasting  peace  with  the  United  States.  But 
Russia's  current  activities  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  in  beginning  to  resupply  those 
states  almost  immediately,  in  encourag- 
ing them  to  continue  fighting,  must  dem- 
onstrate to  concerned  Americans  that 
they  no  longer  care  about  detente. 

Why  should  this  be.  when  they  have 
so  much  to  gain?  Perhaps  It  is  because 
they  feel  that  the  United  States  is  simply 
not  the  kind  of  nation  with  which  they 
want  to  do  business.  I  have  in  mind  par- 
ticularly the  conflict  over  the  trade  bill, 
especially  the  provisions  for  free  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians 
may  have  lost  all  hope  for  winning  trade 
concessions  with  the  United  States  with- 
out making  certain  concessions  on  their 
own  part.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  must 
frankly  say  that  the  United  States  has 
not  lost  so  very  much. 

I  have  long  felt  that  detente  and  any 
new  trade  or  cultural  relations  arising 
therefro^i  cannot  be  a  one-sided  propo- 
sition, and  I  have  said  this  many  times. 
The  Russians'  current  actions  are  bear- 
ing me  out.  Were  the  Russians  genuinely 
interested  In  detente,  they  would  not 
have  sprung  to  the  aid  of  the  Arab 
agressors  so  quickly.  I  cannot  accept  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  opinion  that  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  act  irresponsibly.  What 
would  it  take  for  them  to  be  acting  irre- 
sponsibly—the visible  presence  of  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Sinai?  Is  it  not  irrespon- 
sible enough  that  their  firm  and  swift 
support  of  the  Arabs  is  prolonging  the 
war? 

In  addition  to  resupplying  Israel  this 
nation  must  now  face  the  fact  that  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union  is  all  but 
irretrievably  shattered.  What,  then,  is  the 
United  States  to  do?  Do  we  have  enough 
leverage  on  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  them  to  ease  their  support 
of  the  Arabs?  What  can  we  offer  them 
that  we  have  not  already?  There  are  cer- 
tain things  that  we  must  not  compro- 
mise on,  among  them  being  the  principle 
of  free  emigration  and  an  end  to  re- 
pression of  dissident  intellectuals.  We 
have  thrown  every  trade  concession  their 


way  and  have  made  many  deals  that  have 
since  been  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  American  consumer.  How  much  more 
should  we  do? 

These  are  hard  questions,  and  ques- 
tions that  the  President  and  his  advisors 
must  answer  if  the  fighting  continues 
much  longer.  The  State  Department  has 
reported  that  diplomatic  efforts  at  ending 
the  fighting  have  met  with  no  success. 
I  for  one  do  not  think  we  should  aban- 
don all  efforts  at  reaching  a  diplomatic 
settlement.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
realize  that  this  has  become  a  far-fetched 
goal,  primarily  because  of  the  Russians' 
actions  in  the  past  week. 

The  prospect  of  the  presence  of  Soviet 
advisors  in  Syria  and  Egypt  raises  even 
grimmer  spectres.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  say  that  such  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  justify  a  similar  action  by 
the  United  States.  Already,  too  many 
people  are  raising  parallels  to  our  Viet- 
nam involvement.  They  are  fearful  that 
any  United  States  assistance  to  Israel 
would  embroil  us  In  another  endless  war. 
History  has  placed  some  powerful  argu- 
ments on  their  side.  But  is  this  true? 

Before  we  consider  sending  advisers 
over  to  Israel,  we  must  consider  whether 
they  are  really  needed.  Frankly,  the  last 
thing  the  Israelis  would  want  is  to  have 
American  advisers.  Israel  is  a  nation  of 
gallant,  determined  fighters.  They  need 
no  one  who  is  not  an  Israeli  fighting 
alongside  them.  So  I  would  not  expect 
the  United  States  to  become  involved  to 
this  extent. 

The  prospect  of  American  fighters  is 
ephemeral  at  best.  But  there  is  loom- 
ing another  threat  to  America's  support 
of  Israel  that  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
missed. I  am  speaking  of  the  threats  now 
coming  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and 
other  Persian  Oulf  States  to  cut  off  oil 
shipments  to  the  United  States  and  to 
curtail  production.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  noncombatant  Arab  states 
have  threatened  to  freeze  us  out  if  we 
commit  the  impardonable  offense  of  sup- 
porting our  ally.  Israel. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  merely  a  threat. 
I  fully  expect  the  Arabs  to  curtail  pro- 
duction, and  to  prevent  shipments  from 
reaching  the  United  States.  Oil  as  a 
weapon  has  long  been  theorized,  and  now 
we  see  theory  well  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing reality.  As  we  deliberate  here  today. 
President  Nixon  is  meeting  with  the  U.N. 
ambassadors  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Libya,  and  Algeria,  and  they  are  present- 
ing him  with  their  threats. 

This  more  than  anything  may  under- 
mine America's  traditional  support  for 
Israel.  Are  we  willing  to  put  up  with  the 
discomfort  of  cold  homes  and  the  in- 
convenience of  slower  driving  and  higher 
fuel  prices  for  what  is  essentially  a  ques- 
tion of  principle?  I  hope  I  am  not  over- 
estimating the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  I  say  yes.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  think  that  a  cutoff  of  Arab  oil 
supplies  will  wreak  havoc  with  the  Na- 
tion's well-being.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies export  more  oil  to  Japan  than  we 
import  from  the  Middle  East.  Other  na- 
tions are  curbing  fuel  exports  because  of 
shortages.  It  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  getting  through  the  next  few 
months   of   Arab   blackmail,   but   as   a 


means  of  conserving  our  resources  in  the 
future,  if  we  were  to  do  the  same. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  expected  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  to  last  this  long,  or  to 
raise  as  many  difficult  questions  for  this 
Nation  as  it  has.  But  one  thing  remains 
clear  despite  all  attempts  at  obfuscation. 
The  United  States  has  a  commitment  to 
support  Israel.  This  is  a  commitment 
which  we  must  honor.  Not  to  do  so  would 
be  inconsistent  vrtth  everything  this  Na- 
tion professes  to  believe.  The  parallels 
with  Vietnam,  the  threats  of  fuel  short- 
ages of  major  proportions,  should  not  be 
used  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  promises 
we  have  made.  It  is  only  by  supporting 
Israel  as  fully  and  as  strongly  as  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  backing  its  Arab 
clients,  that  we  can  make  it  clear  to  them 
how  important  a  Middle  East  settlement 
is  to  us.  For  ultimately,  if  we  are  to  have 
genuine  peace  there,  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  Russia.  And  we  must  do  so  from  a 
position  of  immlstakable  strength  and 
commitment. 


PROCLAIMED  INDEPENDENCE  OP 
GUINEA  BISSAU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on 
this  Congress,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  State  Dejiartment  to  give  recognition 
to  the  newly  established  Independent 
Republic  of  Guinea  Bissau  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  National  People's  Assem- 
bly, Monday,  September  24,  1973.  In  so 
doing,  a  15-member  council  of  state  was 
elected. 

As  some  of  you  might  know,  Guinea 
Bissau  has  been  struggling  for  many 
years  against  the  colonial  oppressors 
from  Portugal.  During  this  long  struggle 
there  have  been  demonstrable  acts  car- 
ried out  by  Portuguese  Insurgents  against 
the  noble  people  of  Guinea  Bissau.  The 
attempts  by  Portugal  to  colonize  other 
countries,  namely  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, have  motivated  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  total  liberation. 

At  this  point,  I  will  attempt  to  give  in- 
sight as  to  the  historical  evolution  which 
led  to  Guinea  Bissau's  proclamation  of 
Independence.  It  is  also  important  to 
examine  key  questions  which  directly  re- 
late to  the  right  of  a  people  to  control  Its 
own  destiny  as  an  independent  nation. 

Clearly,  throughout  five  centuries  of 
Portuguese  colonial  rule,  the  people  of 
Guinea  Bissau  never  accepted  foreign 
domination.  Countless  and  unending 
wars  of  resistance  met  the  foreign  in- 
vaders. The  intensity  of  this  resistance 
was  particularly  strong  from  1886  to 
1936  when  European  powers  attempted 
to  consolidate  their  African  holdings. 

In  1956,  however,  after  two  decades  of 
relatively  successful  Portuguese  repres- 
sion, a  group  of  patriotic  Guineans  met 
secretly  in  Bissau,  the  capital,  to  form 
the  African  Party  for  the  Independence 
of  Guinea — Bissau — and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands— PAIGC.  The  PAIGC  Initially 
concentrated  on  urban  organizing  and 
■was  also  willing  to  try  to  achieve  inde- 
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pendence  peacefully.  In  August  1959, 
however,  when  Bissau  dock  workers  went 
on  strike  for  higher  wages,  50  were  killed 
by  the  Portuguese  police.  After  this  set- 
back, the  PAIGC  began  to  organize  and 
mobilize  revolutionary  cadres  in  an 
armed  struggle  for  national  liberation, 
■nils  required  a  move  into  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  juncture  one 
might  ask  whether  military  struggle  by 
the  PAIGC  was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
destruction  of  lives  which  would  result 
therefrom.  Those  of  you,  who  might  ask 
such  a  question,  must  also  ask  the  ques- 
tion, would  all  of  the  presently  existing 
Independent  governments  really  be  in- 
dependent, if  an  armed  struggle  against 
their  oppressors  had  not  existed  to  bring 
about  such  a  change.  To  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, armed  struggle  was  a  major  factor 
In  winning  America  Independence  from 
the  British  Government. 

On  January  1,  1963,  the  armed  strug- 
gle began  In  the  southern  front.  Military 
successes  came  relatively  quickly  as  the 
rural  peasants  began  to  shift  their  al- 
legiance to  the  PAIGC  and  the  Popular 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces — FARP.  By 
1964,  the  politico-military  struggle  was 
sufficiently  advanced  for  the  PAIGC  to 
hold  the  first  national  congress  inside 
liberated  Guinea,  after  only  a  year  of  ac- 
tual combat.  In  August  1972,  the  first 
general  elections  were  held  in  liberated 
areas,  and  a  national  assembly  was  set 
up.  Members  were  also  chosen  for  those 
areas  still  under  Portuguese  occupation. 
Such  efforts  were  instnmiental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Independent  Republic  of 
Guinea  Bissau.  Today  about  80  percent 
of  the  coimtry  is  controlled  by  the  PAIGC 
with  only  pockets  of  colonial  resistance 
remaining  in  fortified  posts  and  in  the 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  logical  argument  aglnst 
recopnizlng  the  government  of  Guinea 
Bissau  as  an  Independent  state  would 
stem  from  Portugal's  nonrecognition  of 
Guinea  Bissau  as  an  Independent  state. 
Many  of  you  would  say  we  have  estab- 
lished treaties  with  Portugal,  who  has 
in  the  past,  represented  the  Interests  of 
Guinea  Bissau.  If  this  line  of  thinking  is 
adhered  to,  there  would  in  fact  be  a 
problem.  Furthermore,  when  this  argu- 
ment is  considered  in  a  vacuum,  any  logi- 
cal thinking  man  would  be  apt  to  agree. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  a  more  plausible 
and  correct  argument  centers  around  the 
question,  who  has  the  right  to  control 
and  govern  the  people  of  Guinea  Bissau? 
More  importantly,  should  such  a  right 
be  based  upon  a  history  of  past  coloniza- 
tion, or  should  such  a  right  be  based 
upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  Guinea 
Bissau,  to  elect  their  own  government? 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  democratic 
forms  of  government  come  into  existence 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  unnatural 
and  against  all  principles  of  democracy, 
that  colonial  governments  be  recognized 
as  the  true  representatives  of  the  people. 
Democracy  mandates  that  govern- 
ments, which  represent  the  true  desires 
of  the  people,  must  evolve  out  of  an 
electoral  process.  Such  a  mandate  pur- 
ports to  establish  a  structure  which  will 
render  adequate  representation  for  all. 
The  newly  proclaimed  Independent  Re- 
public of  Guinea  Bissau  is  such    a  gov- 


ernment. America,  of  all  nations,  should 
be  aware  of  the  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  form  of  government. 

We  must  now  view  the  contrast  In  re- 
lation to  Portuguese  colonial  rule  and  the 
government  established  by  the  PAIGC. 
Initially,  when  Portugal  claimed  Guinea 
as  a  colony,  the  inhabitants  were  sub- 
jected to  slavery.  As  its  inhabitants  as- 
simied  greater  self-determination  in  the 
form  v.,f  armed  struggle,  the  Portuguese 
intensified  their  repression.  The  Portu- 
guese system  In  Guinea  Bissau,  has  al- 
ways been  a  repressive  one.  However, 
when  PAIGC  was  formed  and  even  up 
to  the  present  in  some  areas,  Portugal 
committed  deplorable  and  unspeakable 
acts  of  aggression  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Guinea  Bissau.  They  have  used  na- 
palm on  people  and  crops.  They  have 
murdered  and  beheaded  numerous  in- 
habitants of  Guinea  Bissau.  Yet,  in  view 
of  these  atrocities,  Portugal  claims  to  be 
the  representative  government  of  Guinea 
Bissau. 

A  different  picture  arises  when  we  view 
the  control  by  PAIGC,  who  are  essen- 
tially one  and  the  same  as  the  recently 
established  Republic  of  Guinea  Bissau. 
Through  the  efforts  of  PAIGC  meaning- 
ful reforms  have  taken  place.  A  new  mar- 
keting system  has  been  created  which 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  nimier- 
ous  people's  stores  for  the  distribution  of 
needed  items.  In  the  past,  Portugal  en- 
forced 99  percent  ilUteracy  by  denying 
the  children  of  Guinea  Bissau  a  right  to 
an  education.  There  have  been  however, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  PAIGC  and 
the  People's  National  Assembly,  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  field  of  education. 
By  1971  for  example.  159  primary  schools 
and  two  large  secondary  schools  have 
been  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  of  health  is  also 
promising.  There  are  now  around  10 
PAIGC  hospitals.  140  clinics,  and  23  mo- 
bile medical  teams.  Considering  the 
aforementioned  facts,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Independent  Republic 
of  Guinea  Bissau  is  the  sole,  legal,  and 
truly  represCTitative  government. 

Lastly,  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
Portugal  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  How  is  she  able  to  carry 
out  aggressive  acts  against  Guinea  Bis- 
sau? How  can  she  equip  her  troops  In- 
side Guinea  Bissau,  and  how  is  she  able 
to  finance  an  air  force  which  Includes 
not  only  planes  but  helicopters  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam?  When  put  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, such  assistance  can  only  come 
from  the  United  States  and  E\iropean 
allies  of  Portugal. 

It  is  disturbing  and  paradoxical  for 
the  United  States  and  other  so-called 
democratic  European  coimtries  on  the 
one  hand,  to  project  such  concepts  as  law 
and  order,  and  democracy,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  support  P^vrtugal's  illegal 
existence  in  Guinea  Bissau. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  no  more  tluin 
what  is  fundamental  to  our  own  c<Mi- 
stitutional  system,  that  the  Congress,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment recognize  the  newly  proclaimed  In- 
dependent Republic  of  Guinea  Bissau  as 
an  Independent  state. 


PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzmam) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  O'Neill 
resolution  expressing  House  support  for 
strengthening  Israel's  defense  in  its  ef- 
forts to  repel  the  recent  Arab  attacks. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause immediate  and  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  simply  to  Israel,  but  to  the 
United  States. 

In  assuring  the  survival  of  Israel,  we 
are  not  only  helping  a  small  and  valiant 
friend,  but  we  are  acting  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  Nation.  Israel  is  a  strong 
and  vital  democracy.  Abandoning  Israel 
now  would  mean  the  loss  of  world  belief 
in  oiu-  desire  to  protect  such  governments 
from  destruction.  It  would  cost  us  our 
only  reliable  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
leave  that  region  entirely  to  forces  hos- 
tile to  American  Interests.  It  might  leave 
us  open  to  imlimlted  Arab  blackmail 
over  oil. 

With  our  interests  so  clearly  at  stake, 
we  must  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  the  treacherous  attticks  laimched 
by  Egypt  and  Syria  on  the  holiest  day  of 
the  Jewish  year,  Israel  has  been  fighting 
for  Its  life.  In  the  days  that  followed, 
eight  more  Arab  countries  joined  the 
fighting. 

Now  Israel  faces  10  nations  with  com- 
bined armed  forces  that  outnumber  its 
own  by  nearly  3  to  1.  These  forces  are 
supplied,  and  resupplied  dally,  with  the 
most  advanced  Russian  weapons. 

In  the  first  8  days  of  fighting,  Israel 
suffered  the  death  of  656  soldiers.  In  this 
time  when  we  are,  sadly,  used  to  massive 
casualty  lists,  this  number  seems  small. 
But  with  Israel's  population  of  3  million, 
this  loss  Is  equivalent  to  the  deaths  of 
45,000  Americsui  soldiers — more  men 
than  the  United  States  lost  In  10  years 
of  armed  combat  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  face  of  this  suffering,  which  Is 
Increasing  every  day,  the  Israelis  are 
prepared  to  continue  fighting.  They  have 
asked  for  help,  not  with  the  fighting,  but 
in  the  supplies  and  equipment  they  need 
to  continue. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  this  support.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Arabs  had 
more  than  three  times  as  many  tanks 
and  war  planes  as  the  Israelis.  Now,  with 
daily  massive  shipments  of  material  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Arabs  may  have 
an  even  greater  advantage.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  Imbalsmce  become 
larger. 

By  replacing  Israeli  losses,  we  will  £il- 
low  them  to  carry  on  their  fight  for 
existence.  Oiu-  efforts  In  this  area  would 
not  be  necessary  If  the  Soviet  Union  had 
acted  responsibly.  But  in  the  face  of  a 
Soviet  attempt  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  I  t>elleve  it  is 
our  dutj-  to  maintain  that  balance,  and 
preserve  Israel's  ability  to  protect  itself. 

We  should  not  be  dissuaded  by  false 
Russian  promises  of  detente,  for  they 
have  shown  their  intentions  in  their  ac- 
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tlons.  We  need  not  give  in  to  Arab  oil 
threats,  for  we  can  more  easily  survive 
such  a  stoppage  than  they.  The  United 
States  has  long  recognized  the  necessity 
of  Israel's  survival,  both  in  our  own  self- 
interest  and  as  human  responsibility.  To- 
day's resolution  will  insure  that  survival. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  a  statement  of  my  personal  feel- 
ings about  this  war,  feeUngs  which  I  be- 
Ueve  are  shared  by  most  of  my  constit- 
uents and  many  other  Americans.  I 
mourn  Israel's  human  suffering.  I  regret 
bitterly  the  need  for  Israel  to  fight  for 
its  right  to  exist,  as  it  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do.  But  I  do  not  fear  for 
Israel's  future.  I  believe  that,  if  we  give 
the  Israelis  the  equipment  they  need, 
they  win  prevail,  and  then  we  can  work 
for  a  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East — a 
peace  based  on  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations. 
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CPA  AT  CUD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Chambers  of  Congress 
are  now  preparing  what  perhaps  is  the 
most  important  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation ever  to  be  considered  seriously 
by  Congress:  The  proposal  for  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  CPA  bill 
will  be  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  during  this  Congress.  Quite 
frankly,  however,  we  are  having  prob- 
lems in  subcommittee  determining  the 
scope  of  the  bills  before  us. 

All  of  the  three  House  bills  before  us 
would  allow  a  CPA  to  advocate  strongly 
the  Interests  of  consumers  In  virtually  all 
the  formalized  proceedings  and  unstruc- 
tured activities  of  all  Federal  agencies. 
Two  of  the  three  bills  before  us.  in  addi- 
tion, would  grant  a  CPA  an  imprece- 
dented  right  for  a  nonregulatory 
agency— the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
the  final  agency  decisions  arising  out  of 
such  proceedings  and  activities,  includ- 
ing decisions  not  to  take  requested  au- 
thorized actions. 

The  scope  of  such  proposed  powers  is, 
obviously,  vast;  it  covers  millions  if  not 
billions  of  formal  and  Informal  Federal 
decisions  annually.  Our  problem  in  the 
subcoQunittee  is  that  we  cannot  possibly 
be  aware  of  all  of  the  proceedings  and 
activities  proposed  to  be  covered.  And, 
not  knowing  this,  we  must  speculate  on 
the  effect  of  the  various  proposed  CPA 
powers  on  such  decisionmaking. 

Consequently,  when  we  soon  report  a 
CPA  bill  to  the  floor,  as  we  did  last  year, 
there  is  a  high  risk  of  concerned  con- 
fusion which  is  inflamed  by  debate  be- 
tween Members  who  are  intimately 
knowledgeable  about  the  operations  of 
certain  agencies  and  Members  who  are 
not  quite  as  knowledgeable  on  these  spe- 
cific matters.  One  need  only  review. the 
turmoil  of  our  CPA  debate  in  October  of 
1971  to  see  this  risk  realized. 

In  order  to  minimize  this  risk,  I  have 
requested  detailed  information  from 
those  Federal  agencies  most  cited  in  the 
^A  'jlll  hearings  as  being  prime  targets 


for  CPA  advocacy.  I  intend  to  share  this 
information  with  all  Members  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  a  recurrence  of  the 
confusing  debate  that  we  experienced 
during  the  last  Congress. 

Prior  surveys  of  agencies  on  this  sub- 
ject attempted  to  get  responses  as  to 
what  types  of  future  proceedings  and 
activities  might  be  affected  by  a  CPA. 
To  gain  more  perspective,  I  have  asked 
the  agencies  to  give  me  lists  of  their  1972 
proceedings  and  activities  which  would 
have  been  subject  to  CPA  advocacy  if  a 
CPA  had  been  in  existence  as  authorized 
by  the  three  House  bills. 

The  first  agency  that  will  be  covered 
Is  a  very  small  one  compared  to  some  of 
the  Departments  and  independent  agen- 
cies that  I  have  siu'veyed.  But,  siccording 
to  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
witness  at  our  recent  hearings,  it  should 
be  the  No.  1  target  of  the  CPA.  This 
agency  is  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcll. 

The  CLC's  response  is  divided  into  the 
various  categories  of  proceedings  and 
activities  covered  by  the  CPA  bUls  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  14  by  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal, H.R.  21  by  Congressmen  Holitield 
and  HoRTON  and  others,  and  H.R.  564 
by  Congressman  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
myself. 

In  notice  and  comment  rulemaking,  all 
of  the  bills  would  allow  full  advocacy 
equal  to  or  greater  than  other  partici- 
pants in  such  proceedings. 

All  bills  would  also  allow  at  least  ami- 
cus ciulae  status  in  the  least  formal  un- 
structured, so-called  "informal  activi- 
ties" of  other  agencies  and  in  their  most 
formal  proceedings  conducted  on  the 
record. 

The  major  difference  between  the  bills 
lies  in  the  judicial  review  area.  H.R.  14 
and  21  would  allow  the  CPA  to  appeal  to 

the  courts  the  actions  of  other  agencies 

Including  a  decision  not  to  act.  The  Fu- 
qua-Brown  bill  would  not  allow  the  CPA 
to  appeal  the  final  actions  or  refusals  to 
act  of  other  agencies. 

On  this  last  point,  it  is  worthy  to  note 
that  the  small  CLC's  estimate  of  actual 
1972  decisions  subject  to  appeal  by  the 
CPA  under  all  except  the  Puqua-Brown 
bill  is  'between  40.000  to  60,000."  By 
definition,  all  decisions  of  CLC  affect 
consumers.  Of  course,  not  counted  in  this 
estimate  are  the  many  thousands  of 
areas  where  the  CLC,  Pay  Board,  or  Price 
Commission  refused  to  act,  areas  subject 
to  CPA  court  appeal  under  all  except  the 
Fuqua-Brown  bill. 

Another  area  of  the  CLC  response  is 
its  list  of  30  representative  informal  ac- 
tivities. The  CLC  notes  that,  in  its  opin- 
ion, some  of  these  should  not  be  con- 
sidered within  the  scope  of  CPA  advo- 
cacy authority.  However,  under  all  of 
the  bills,  the  CLC  can  not  make  such  a 
judgment  to  exclude  the  CPA.  If  the  CPA 
determines  that  such  an  activity  might 
result  in  a  substantial  impact  upon  con- 
sumers, it  may  participate  as  of  right  in 
such  an  activity — and  no  agency  may 
keep  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  important  pur- 
poses already  stated,  I  include  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU's  outline  of  its  1972 
proceedings  and  activities  that  fall 
within  the  advocacy  of  the  pending  CPA 
bills  in  the  Record: 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Don  Ptjqua, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiLAM  Mb.  Po<jua;  We  have  revlewecl  your 
letter  dated  September  7,  1873,  regarding 
KJR.  14,  21,  and  564,  three  bUls  to  create  an 
Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
(CPA) .  It  should  be  noted  at  the  outaet  that 
your  request  for  Information  relates  to  the 
year  1973.  At  that  time,  the  Coat  of  Living 
Council,  Pay  Board,  Price  Commission  Jointly 
participated  In  formulating  stablllzaUon 
policy.  Consequently,  we  will  attempt  to 
provide  you  with  combined  answers  to  your 
questions  with  respect  to  the  three  principal 
stabUlzatlon  agencies  which  functioned  dur- 
ing 1072.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  have 
adopted  the  format  contained  in  your  letter. 

Question  1.  What  regulations,  rules,  rates 
or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  5  U.8.C. 
653  (the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(APA)  notice  and  conunent  rulemaiang  pro- 
visions) were  proposed  by  your  agency  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  The  following  regulations  were 
published  as  proposed  rulemaking  by  the 
three  principal  stabUlzatlon  agencies: 

Pay:  1.  Deferred  &  Merit  Increases:  6  CFR 
Part  201.  37  PJl.  5833,  March  22,  1972. 

2.  Treatment  of  Certain  Productivity  In- 
centive Programs:  6  CFR  Part  201,  37  Pit 
7715,  April  19,  1972. 

3_  Pay  Board  Procedural  Regulations-  6 
CFR  Part  205.  37  PJl.  8463,  AprU  27,  1972. 

4.  Revision  of  Regulations  Relatmg  to  Pay 
Stabilization,  Prenotlflcatlon  &  Reporting- 
6  CFR  Parts  201,  202,  37  F.R.  14631.  July  30 
1972.  '       ' 

Price: 

6.  Cooperative  Associations  &  Certain  Mar. 
ketlng-Risk-Sharlng  Arrangements:  6  CPR 
Part  200.  37  FM.  11352,  June  7.  1972. 

6.  Limiber  St  Wood  Products — Notice  of 
Public  Hearing  Regarding  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion: 6  CFR  Part  300,  37  FJt.  15623,  August  3 
1972. 

7.  Profit  Margin  Calculation  for  Lumber 
Firms  Formerly  Exempted  from  control-  6 
CFR  Part  300.  37  F.R.  18745,  September  16 
1972. 

8.  Profit  Margin  Calculation  for  Lumber 
Firms  Formerly  exempted  from  control,  with- 
drawal of  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking- 
6  CFR  Part  300,  37  F.R.  24837,  November  22 
1972. 

9.  Purchasing  CooperaUves — Allowable 
Costs  or  Initial  Percentage  Markups:  6  CFR 
Part  300.  37  F.R.  25054.  November  25,  1972. 

10.  Public  Utilities:  Regulatory  Agencies- 
Reporting  Procedures:  6  CFR  Part  300  37 
F.R.  28080,  December  20,  1972. 

Question  2.  What  regulations,  rules,  rates, 
or  policy  Interpretations  subject  to  6  U.S.C. 
656  and  557  (that  is.  APA  rulemaking  on  the 
record)  were  proposed  or  Initiated  by  your 
agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  None.  Section  207(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
provides  that: 

"The  functions  exercised  under  this  title 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
chapter 11  of  Chapter  6.  and  7  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  except  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  sections  562.  553.  and  566(e)  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Consequently,  no  agency  proceedings  were 
conducted  under  6  U  S.C.  566  and  567. 

Question  3.  Excluding  proceedings  In  which 
your  agency  sought  prlmarUy  to  Impose  di- 
rectly (without  court  action)  a  fine,  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  what  administrative  adjudica- 
tions (Including  licensing  proceedings)  sub- 
ject to  5  use  556  and  657  were  proposed  or 
Initiated  by  your  agency  during  calendar 
year  1972? 

Answer:  None.  See.  answer  to  question 
it 2.  above. 

Question  4.  What  adjudications  under  any 
provision  of  5  USC  Chapter  6  seeking  prl- 
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marlly  to  Impose  directly  (without  court  ac- 
tion) a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeltvire  were  pro- 
posed or  Initiated  by  your  agency  during  cal- 
endar year  1972? 

Answer:  None.  See,  answer  to  question  #2, 
above. 

Question  6.  Excluding  proceedings  subject 
to  6  USC  664,  656  and  567,  what  proceedings 
on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing did  your  agency  profKise  or  initiate  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  None.  However,  a  number  of  for- 
mal public  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
stabilization  agencies  under  section  207(c) 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended.  Section  207(c)    provides  that: 

■To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  for- 
mal hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  ar- 
guments or  acquiring  Information  bearing 
on  a  change  or  a  proposed  change  In  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  rents.  Interest  rates,  or  cor- 
porate dividends  or  slmUar  transfers,  which 
have  or  may  have  a  significantly  large  Im- 
pact upon  the  national  economy  and  such 
hearings  shall  open  to  the  public  except 
that  a  private  formal  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted to  receive  Information  considered 
confidential  under  Section  206  of  this  title." 

Although  the  above  paragraph  does  not 
technically  require  proceedings  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  public  hear- 
ings were  held  in  a  number  of  cases  which 
Involved  significant  economic  Impact  to  the 
national  economy.  Consequently,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  207(c)  and  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  obtaining  public  participation  with 
re8f)ect  to  certain  matters.  Including  the 
gathering  of  Information  and  rulemaking, 
public  hearings  v^re  conducted  In  1972.  as 
f  oUovirs : 

Re  pay  matters : 

1.  SUte  of  Ohio  (Washington.  D.C.  Feb. 
24  and  March  12.  1972) . 

2.  West  Coast  Longshore  (Washington, 
DC,  March  14.  1972). 

3.  East  Coast  and  Gulf  Longshore.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  May  2.  1972). 

4.  Professional  Sports*  (Washington,  D.C, 
May  9.  1972). 

5.  New  York  City  Employees  (Washington, 
D.C,  June  27.  1972). 

6.  New  York  Printers  (Washington.  D.C, 
October  13,  1972.) 

7.  Recodification  hearings*  on  Pay  Board 
regulations — 4  cities  (Chicago,  San  Francis- 
co. Atlanta,  Washington,  D.C;  Aug.  17,  21,  24 
and  28.  1972  respectively). 

Re  price  matters: 

1.  Public  unities*  (Washington.  D.C.  Feb. 
22,  24.  25  and  26,  1972). 

2.  Review  of  General  Price  Policy* — 4 
cities  (Chicago.  Washington,  D.C.  San  FYan- 
clsco  and  Boston;  March  24,  March  28  and  29, 
April  6.  and  April  21.  1972  respectively). 

3.  Food  Policy*  (Washington.  D.C.  April 
12.  1972). 

4.  Rent  Policy*  (Washington,  D.C,  AprU 
14.  1972). 

6.  Lumber*  (Portland  and  Atlanta:  Au- 
gust 8  and  October  19.  1972  respectively). 

6.  Cement*   (Houston.  Oct.  6,  1972). 

7.  Auto  (WashUigton.  D.C,  Sept.  12.  1972). 
Question   6.  Will   you  please   furnish   me 

with  a  list  of  representative  public  and  non- 
public activities  proposed  or  Initiated  by 
your  agency  during  calendar  year  1972? 

Answer:  Some  representative  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities, public  and  non-public,  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  over-all  function- 
ing of  the  agency,  are  as  foUows: 

1.  PoUcy  recommendations  by  staS  to  the 
Council; 

2.  Recommendations  to  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  criminal  and  clvU  prosecu- 
tions; 

3.  Directions  to  IRS  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions; 

4.  Issuance  of  subpoenas; 


6.  Approvals  of  modified  and  new  execu- 
tive compensation  plans; 

6.  Denials  of  requests  for  Information  and 
reconsideration  of  such  decisions; 

7.  Oral   Interpretations   on   telephone; 

8.  Written   Interpretations  or  reglations: 

9.  Decisions  granting  or  denying  excep- 
tions; 

10.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  prenotlfl- 
catlons  and  reports; 

11.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  requests 
for  reclassification; 

12.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  requests 
for  exemption; 

13.  Meetings  with  Industry  representatives 
to  solicit  information  preliminary  to  the 
Council's  formulating  policy  changes; 

14.  Meetings  with  parties  to  discuss  their 
particular  wage  or  price  case; 

15.  Requests   for   additional    Information; 

16.  Actions  taken  vrtth  respect  to  requests 
to  reopen  a  case  or  stay  decision  and  order 
pending  reconsideration; 

17.  Review  and  consideration  of  comments 
submitted  In  connection  with  proposed  rule- 
making; 

18.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  profit 
margin  Umltations  and  repuriflcatlon; 

19.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  volatile  pricing  authorization; 

20.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  reports 
supporting  minimum  profit  margin  treat- 
ment: 

21.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  pay  chal- 
lenges by  parties  at  Interest  or  the  CouncU; 

22.  Actions  taken  with  respect  to  requests 
for  retroactive  pay  adjustments; 

23.  Notices  of  probable  violation,  remedial 
orders,  and  compromise  of  civil  penalties; 

24.  Procvirement  actions; 

25.  Decisions  to  employ  personnel; 

26.  Decisions  to  give  promotions,  quaUty 
Increases,  or  cash  awards  to  meritorious  em- 
ployees; 

27.  Reasslgnments  of  personnel; 

28.  Decisions  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
for  authorized  purposes; 

29.  Budgeting  daclslons;  and 

30.  Coordination  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies In  connection  with  matters  affecting 
stabilization  efforts. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
Sbctlvltles  listed  above  are  matters  of  agency 
prerogative  (i.e..  not  generaUy  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review)  and  not  within  the  scope  of 
proposed  CPA  authority. 

Question  7.  Excluding  actions  designed 
primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, what  final  actions  taken  by  your 
agency  in  calendar  year  1972  could  have  been 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  review  by  anyone 
under  a  statutory  provision  or  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation? 

We  estimate  that  during  calendar  year 
1972,  there  were  between  40.0(X)  and  60.000 
cases  handled  by  the  three  stabilization 
agencies.  These  were  comprised  principally 
of  pre-notlflcatlons,  reports  required  by  the 
regulations  which  had  to  be  improved  or 
reviewed,  and  requests  for  exceptions  and 
exemptions.  An  adverse  action  with  respect 
to  EUiy  of  these  cases  could  have  resulted  In 
a  request  for  reconsideration.  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  on  reconsideration 
could  have  sought  review  in  the  courts. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  is  responsive 
to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  BRAnroRo. 
Associate   Director  for  Congressional   Af- 
fairs. 


In  connection  with  rulemaking. 


CLARENCE  E.  KLAUS.  SR.— 40  YEARS 
OF   DEDICATED    SERVICE 

(Mr.  PRKTE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  join  in  the  tributes 


being  paid  to  Clarence  E.  Klaus,  Sr.,  of 
Belleville,  HI.,  who  is  being  honored  for 
his  40  years  of  service  to  the  members  of 
the  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  Farm  Bureau. 

For  38  of  those  40  years,  Clarence 
Klaus  has  served  sis  the  agency  manager 
of  the  Country  Companies  in  St.  Clair 
County.  In  addition,  Clarence  Klaus  hsis 
been  an  Eictlve,  dedicated  community 
leader  whose  contributions  have  left  rich 
legacy  to  those  who  follow  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  tribute  to  Clarence 
Klaus,  Sr.,  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1  edition  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Notes 
of  St.  Clair  County.  Also,  I  include  the 
letter  Clarence  EQaus  has  wTltten  upon 
his  retirement. 

(Farm   Bureau   Notee   of   St.   Clair   County, 
BellevUle.  m.,  October  1,  1973] 

A   Tribute   to   Clarxncx   E.   Klavs,   Sr. 

Clarence  E.  Klaus.  Sr.  will  be  long 
remembered  as  a  leader  whose  work  on  behaJf 
of  agriculture  and  its  people  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
St.  Oalr  County  Farm  Bureau  for  the  past 
38  years. 

This  month.  Clearance  completes  40  years 
of  service  to  the  Country  Companies  and  Its 
many  rural  policyholders.  For  38  of  those  40 
years  he  has  served  the  people  of  this  county 
not  only  as  agency  manager  but  as  a 
dedicated  community  leader  In  many  projects 
and  a  loyal  friend  and  worker  for  Farm 
Bureau  and  all  of  Its  affiliated  companies. 

As  Clarence  takes  his  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. It  is  partlcxilarly  appropriate  that  the 
St.  Clair  County  Farm  Bureau  Board  of 
Directors  presents  this  tribute  of  commenda- 
tion and  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
service. 

Thank  you  I  WeU  done ! 

St.  Clair  County  Farm  Bureau  Board  of 
Directors,  Howard  Mueller,  President. 

Open    Letter    to    aix    Farm    Bitkeau   Mxk- 
BERs,     Country      Companies     Cttstoicess 
AND   Friends   in   St.   Clair   Cottntt 
The  time  comes  only  too  fast  when  the 
older  person  must  step  aside  and  yield  to  the 
younger  and   more   alert  individuals.   As  of 
September  30.  1973,  I  am  no  longer  Agency 
Manager  for  the  Country  Companies  in  St. 
Clair  County.  There  Is  a  rule  that  the  com- 
pany   enforces    that    when    an    individual 
reaches  age  65.  he  can  no  longer  remain  on 
as  Agency  Manager. 

Mr.  WUUam  H.  Holman  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Country  Companies  and  your  local 
Farm  Bureau  Board  of  Directors  to  be  the 
new  Agency  Manager  In  St.  Clair  County.  He 
comes  to  us  with  an  outstanding  record.  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  lead  the 
Agency  to  even  higher  attainments. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  been  able  to  serve  the  people  of  St. 
Clair  County  since  April  1st.  1936.  I  wish  to 
thank  everyone  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  doing  business  with  In  any  way,  and  for 
their  wonderful  cooperation.  I  wish  also  to 
solicit  the  same  for  my  successor. 

Even  though  I  have  several  plans  for  the 
future,  one  of  them  Is  to  remain  active  as  an 
agent  for  Country  Companies  on  a  part  time 
basis. 

I  wish  I  could  express  mjrself  In  the  prxypvr 
words  how  much  I  have  appreciated  being 
your  Agency  Manager  for  the  past  37  years. 
Clarence  E.  Klaus.  Sr. 


SELECTION   OF  A   VICE   PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
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issued  a  news  release  last  week  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  that  lias  left  an  erroneous  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

In  my  release,  I  tried  to  express  a 
strong  feeling — a  feeling  that  was  shared 
by  many  Members  of  the  House  of  both 
parties — that  if  a  potential  Presidential 
candidate  were  to  be  named,  it  would 
split  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  unity 
was  needed. 

Several  newspapers  edited  out  portions 
of  the  press  release,  causing  many  read- 
ers— and  some  newsprnpers — to  interpret 
my  statement  as  a  slap  at  Governor  Con- 
nally  and  an  abdication  of  responsibility 
for  partisan  purposes.  These  observa- 
tions are  entirely  wrong. 

My  objection  to  the  selection  of  a  can- 
didate to  replace  Mr.  Agnew  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  qualifications  of  those 
hoping  to  run  for  President.  Any  one 
of  them  would  be  highly  qualified.  Nei- 
ther was  I  abdicating  my  responsibilities 
for  partisan  purposes.  Since  only  a  Re- 
publican was  likely  to  be  nominated,  no 
partisan  issue  was  at  stake. 

My  objection  centered  on  the  fact  that, 
if  any  one  of  the  candidates  had  been 
named,  it  would  have  created  serious 
controversy — in  both  parties — and  served 
to  dangerously  split  our  Nation  at  a  time 
when  unity  was  needed. 

The  tragic  events,  brought  on  by  the 
criminal  conviction  of  the  man  occupy- 
ing our  Nation's  second  highest  public 
office,  shocked  every  citizen.  Coupling 
that  event  with  months  of  hearings  of 
alleged  improper  acts  in  political  cam- 
paigns, our  people  are  weary  and  tired  of 
these  traumas. 

Any  candidate  always  has  a  group  "for 
him"  and  a  number  "against  him." 
Therefore,  his  tenure  would  begin  with  a 
split  within  his  own  party.  Many,  in  the 
opposite  party,  would  view  such  a  nomi- 
nation as  a  "platform  stepping  stone"  to 
the  Presidency  in  1976,  rather  than  a 
genuine  Interest  in  the  job.  Therefore,  a 
split  in  the  other  party.  In  either  case, 
the  Nation  would  remain  in  turmoil 
when  we  so  desperately  need  to  begin 
pulling  together. 

The  Presidential  candidates  were  not 
the  only  men  in  this  Nation  who  would 
make  good  Presidents.  There  were  others 
available  with  equal  or  higher  qualifica- 
tions. By  selecting  a  man  from  the  latter 
group — as  the  President  did — we  could 
avoid  tiu-moll  and  fulfill  our  responsibili- 
ties of  picking  a  qualified  individual  to 
be  Vice  President. 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent viewed  the  situation  in  a  like  man- 
ner and  picked  such  a  man  as  his 
nominee. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  INTEGRITY 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  in  last  Friday's — October 
12 — Issue  published  on  the  op  ed  page 
an  article  by  former  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  my  colleagues  and  par- 
ticularly   those    lawyers    who    concern 


themselves  with  the  legal  Issues  revolv- 
ing around  the  release  or  nonrelease  of 
the  President's  tapes. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  not  only  to  be 
a  staff  assistant  in  the  Senate  during  a 
large  part  of  Senator  Wheeler's  tenure 
there,  but  also  to  know  him  rather  in- 
timately then  and  now.  He  was,  as  all 
students  of  the  affair  know,  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  famous  Supreme  Court 
packing  proposal  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Senator  Wheeler  is  himself 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  raises  a  point  in 
the  question  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional right  to  withhold  the  tapes  that  I 
have  not  heretofore  read.  Whether  it  is 
a  legal  point  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
want  to  consider  when  and  if  it  reviews 
the  Coiut  of  Appeals  decision  wUl  be  sig- 
nificant in  light  of  Senator  Wheeler's  re- 
porting of  Jiistice  Brandels'  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  New  York 
Times    article    by    Senator    Biu-ton    K. 
Wheeler  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thb  President's   Integritt 
(By  Burton  K.  Wheeler) 

Washington. — In  the  course  of  the  consid- 
eration by  the  United  States  Senate  In  1B37 
of  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Justices  he  could  appoint  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt  (the  Court- 
packing  plan ) ,  an  Incident  arose  which  may 
shed  some  light  on  the  present  efforts  of 
Congress  and  the  special  prosecutor  to  ob- 
tain the  tai>es  of  private  conversations  held 
by  the  President  In  the  White  House. 

I  had  been  requested  by  a  number  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  to 
sp>earhead  the  opposition  to  the  Court-pack- 
ing bill.  The  proponents  had  alleged  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  delinquent  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  cases.  These  charges  of  delin- 
quency had  to  be  answered. 

Prior  to  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  I  went  to  see  Justice 
Brandels.  I  told  him  that  an  authoritative  re- 
sponse to  the  charges  being  levied  at  the 
Court  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was 
Imperative  and  that  I  wanted  him  and  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Justice  responded 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  testi- 
fy or  recommend  that  the  Chief  Justice 
testUy. 

He  quickly  added,  "Not  because  he  would 
not  be  an  outstanding  witness  fully  capable 
of  responding  to  any  question,  but  It  Just 
would  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  might 
establish  an  unfortunate  precedent."  Bran- 
dels added,  "In  lieu  of  such  testimony,  ask 
the  Chief  Justice  to  give  you  a  letter  which 
will  set  the  record  straight." 

Brandels  called  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and 
asked  if  he  would  see  me  on  a  vitally  impor- 
tant matter.  I  went  Immediately  to  the  Chief 
Justice's  house.  I  told  him  of  my  conversa- 
tion with  Justice  Brandels  and  that  Brandels 
had  Anally  suggested  that  he  write  a  letter. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  "Did  Brandels  say 
that?"  I  reassured  him  that  he  had.  The 
Chief  Justice  then  said.  "I  will  see  what  I 
can  do." 

He  called  me  on  Sunday  evening  and  sug- 
gested that  I  come  to  his  house.  I  drove 
there  immediately.  He  greeted  me  saying, 
"Well,  the  baby  is  bom."  He  handed  me  a 
letter  which  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  of 
the  charges.  I  thanked  him  and  started  to 
leave.  He  asked  me  to  stay.  In  the  course  of 
a  rather  lengthy  discussion  he  said  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  destroy  the  Court 
as  an  Institution. 

The  letter,  which  I  presented  during  the 
course  of  my  testlpnony  before  the  commit- 
tee, was  so  devastating  In  effect  that  Vice 
President  Qamer  told  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  Court-packing  proposal  was  dead. 

The     Chief     Justice's     letter     speclflcally 


avoided  argument  on  the  questions  of  policy 
raised  by  the  proposed  legislation  and  there- 
by avoided  a  demand  that  he  appear  for  ques- 
tioning t>efore  the  Senate  committee.  Justice 
Brandels  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  In  my 
view,  rejected  my  plea  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress because  they  thought  it  improper  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  submit 
himself  to  questioning  by  the  legislative 
branch,  even  though  they  believed  that  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  legislation  would  destroy 
the  Court. 

While  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  words 
said  to  me  by  Justice  Brandels,  implicit  In 
our  conversation  was  the  thought  that  Con- 
gressional questioning  of  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  a  serious  Invasion 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  and 
would  Jeopardize  the  integrity  of  its  decision- 
making processes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  request  of  Con- 
gress for  the  White  House  tapes  may  con- 
stitute a  similar  threat  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  decisional  process  of  the  President.  If 
Congress,  other  than  in  an  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding can  subpoena  the  documents  reveal- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  President  in  the 
execution  of  his  functions  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive, it  could  with  equal  Justification  sub- 
poena the  records  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  determine  the  manner  and 
bases  upon  which  the  Justices  arrived  at  deci- 
sions in  controversial  cases.  In  my  view  also, 
the  special  procecutor  Is  no  more  entitled  to 
the  tap>e8  than  is  Congress.  If  he  argues  that 
the  grand  Jury,  as  part  of  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem, is  entitled  to  the  tapes,  then  be  Is  as- 
serting the  right  of  the  Judiciary  to  examine 
in  an  area  which  Brandels  and  Hughes 
thought  would  be  an  Improper  invasion  of 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  If  exer- 
cised by  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  if  it  holds  that  Con- 
gress, in  other  than  an  Impeachment  pro- 
ceeding can  obtain  the  records  of  Presiden- 
tial conferences,  will  set  a  precedent  for  Con- 
gress to  obtain  records  or  other  evidence  of 
Coiul:  deliberations. 

It  seems  highly  unfortunate  that  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation  of  this  magnitude 
should  arise  over  tapes  when.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, they  wUl  shed  little,  if  any,  light  on 
the  Watergate  controversy.  Pursuit  of  the 
tapes  may  result  In  a  precedent-setting  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  which  wUl  iU 
serve  the  future  democracy  and  our  form 
of  government. 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA  AND  SOURCE 
DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  current  interest  in  the 
controversy  on  whether  news  people, 
those  representing  the  press  and  the 
broadcast  media,  should  be  placed  in  an 
exempt  class  that  would  permit  them  to 
withhold  revealing  news  sources  in  court 
actions  where  such  disclosure  might  be 
useful  or  meaningful  to  prosecution  of 
the  case  at  bar. 

Some  States  are  considering  so-called 
"shield"  laws  and  others  have  passed 
such  laws.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  grant  exemptions  to  news 
people.  It  is  significant,  I  l>elieve,  that 
the  news  media  is  not  of  one  mind  on 
the  propriety  or  worth  of  such  a  law. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Kansas  Bar 
Journal  features  sui  analysis  of  this  is- 
sue by  one  of  the  State's  most  eminent 
Jurists,  now   retired,  Hon.   Spencer  A. 
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Gard.  Judge  Gard  has  rather  positive 
views  that  those  in  the  news  profession 
are  not  entitled  to  exemption  and  states 
those  views  most  eloquently.  I  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  article  from  the 
Kansas  Bar  Journal  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  edito- 
rial that  appesu-ed  in  the  October  10 
issue  of  the  lola,  Kans.,  Register,  com- 
menting on  Judge  Gard's  article,  be 
printed  following.  The  editorial  was  writ- 
ten by  Emerson  Lynn.  Jr..  a  widely  known 
Kansas  newspaperman  and  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  widely  quoted  editors 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Lynn  does  not  agree 
entirely  with  Judge  <3ard.  Together  the 
viewpoints  expressed  by  these  two  out- 
standing citizens  present  a  useful  and 
balanced  comment  on  this  controversial 
question. 

The  Newsman's  Privilege 
(By  Hon.  Spencer  A.  Oard) 

Freedom  of  speech,  including  the  right  to 
criticize  the  government  and  public  officials. 
Is  probably  the  most  important  of  ail  the 
guaranties  of  freedom  under  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

One  application  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
Is  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
means  that  when  an  Individual  or  group  of 
individuals  decides  to  become  a  publisher  of 
news  In  written  or  pictorial  form,  using 
either  the  printing  press  or  the  television 
screen  as  a  medium  of  communication,  he 
or  they  become  members  of  a  special  class 
of  claimants  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 

Most  ordinary  individuals  must  be  content 
with  purveying  news  or  gossip,  and  with  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  and  views  on  political 
or  personal  matters,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
the  letters  they  write  to  their  friends  or 
enemies.  Those  In  the  "press"  class  really 
have  no  greater  right  of  free  speech  than 
these  ordinary  individuals. 

Being  free  to  say  what  one  thinks,  or  to 
pass  on  factual  Information  or  gossip,  carries 
no  liabilities  or  sanctions  except  that  In  cer- 
tain situations  one  can  be  sued  for  slander 
or  libel  by  those  whose  characters  or  reputa- 
tions are  injured  by  his  published  falsehoods. 

Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  persons  when  called  upon,  to  tes- 
tify to  what  they  have  learned  or  said,  if 
those  things  are  relevant  or  important  to 
a  matter  in  the  Judicial  process  or  in  such 
authorized  Inquirios  as  congressional  investi- 
gations. This  includes  the  obligation  to  reveal 
,'the  names  of  their  "informants." 
!  Traditionally  this  duty  to  reveal  the 
sources  of  Information  in  court  has  been 
equally  imposed  on  all  persons,  whether  they 
are  Involved  with  the  news  media  or  not. 
The  news  reporter,  in  other  words,  has  never 
had  any  common-law  privilege  or  immunity 
against  being  subp>oenaed  and  being  com- 
pelled to  tell  in  court  or  other  legitimate 
factfinding  tribunal  where  or  from  whom  he 
got  bis  Information.  But  a  few  states  have 
passed  statutes  giving  reporters  some  privi- 
leges of  this  kind,  not  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  the  people  who  also  enjoy  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

After  centuries  of  freedom  in  the  common- 
law  world  to  publish  what  they  wish  the 
newsmen  are  now  clamoring  for  immunity 
from  subpoena  (compulsory  process)  and  for 
legal  privilege  to  keep  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation secret,  even  In  court  where  Important 
rights  are  Involved,  or  where  the  public  In- 
terest is  at  stake.  The  pressure  on  legislatures 
and  Congress  for  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation Is  tremendous — and  the  press  Is  in  a 
position  to  impose  sanctions  by  way  of  ad- 
verse publicity  (or  withholding  favorable 
publicity)  on  those  who  oppose  them.  So  we 
have  a  real  threat  to  freedom  here. 


When  the  backgroiind  Is  considered.  It  Is 
difficult  to  escap>e  the  conclusion  that  the 
demand  for  such  a  privUege  now  is  an  effort 
to  exploit  the  emotional  demand  for  changes 
which  have  no  basis  In  reason  or  logic  and 
which  the  press  Itself  has  had  a  large  hand 
In  creating. 

The  press  Is  "free"  to  lift  Itself  by  its  boot- 
straps and  the  evidence  of  its  doing  so  Is 
aU  too  apparent  In  the  pages  of  the  news- 
papers today  as  we  are  urg^  to  "trust  the 
press"  and  question  the  Integrity  of  all  oth- 
ers. The  ethical  restraints  on  the  press  are 
Insignificant  because  so  long  as  we  recog- 
nize freedom  of  the  press  the  means  of  Im- 
posing legal  sanctions  simply  does  not  exist. 
What  a  day  It  would  be  for  the  lawyers  and 
the  doctors  If  they  were  also  "free"  to  praise 
their  virtues  in  the  public  forums;  and  their 
professional  responsibilities  to  the  public  are 
no  higher  than  those  of  the  media,  tf  as 
high. 

Yes,  the  press  has  a  duty  to  Inform  the 
public,  but  so  long  as  it  is  free  to  be  selective 
in  the  choice  of  news  emphasis,  free  to  slant 
news  reports,  free  to  screen  what  Informa- 
tion it  accepts  or  rejects,  free  to  support  or 
oppose  by  editorial  comment,  the  public  has 
the  right  to  be  Infornxed  as  to  the  facts, 
not  Just  what  the  media  choose  to  teU  them. 
This  right  the  public  cannot  enjoy  without 
the  right  to  explore  and  test  the  sources  of 
Information. 

Also,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  press  Is  to  sell  newspapers 
and  advertising,  and  the  duty  to  Inform 
must  necessarily  be  relegated  to  a  very  sec- 
ondary place  In  the  order  of  things. 

The  power  of  the  press  Is  the  power  to 
serve  the  public  Interest.  It  is  also  the  power 
to  ruin  Individuals,  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. The  press,  even  without  those  spe- 
cial privileges  now  demanded,  is  potentially 
a  powerful  propaganda  machine.  Its  objec- 
tive now  seems  to  be  to  gain  an  Immunity 
of  monopoly  from  havli^  propaganda  or  gos- 
sip appearing  In  Its  columns  or  on  Its  screens 
exposed  for  what  It  really  Is.  It  Is  frighten- 
ing to  contemplate  what  the  result  might 
be  from  insulating  to  the  least  degree  the 
propagandists  and  others  with  a  revolution 
to  promote,  an  axe  to  grind,  a  political  goal 
to  achieve,  or  a  criminal  syndicate  to  en- 
trench, with  complete  Immunity  from  hav- 
ing their  identities  reveeJed.  How  much 
easier  it  would  then  become  to  feed  false 
information  to  the  newsmen,  who  already 
must  depend  on  hearsay,  gossip  and  their 
own  speculations  to  furnish  material  for  the 
headlines. 

In  their  demands  for  prlvUege  the  media 
self-righteously  extoll  their  public  service 
and  their  usefulne.ss  In  exposing  crime  and 
irresponsibUity  or  corruption  in  public  office. 
These  splendid  services  are  indeed  impor- 
tant, but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  they 
claim.  The  exposure  of  an  occasional  scan- 
dal, which  makes  news  so  necessary  to  the 
needs  of  the  press,  is  played  up  usually  to 
proportions  many  times  out  of  keeping  with 
its  Importance.  The  thousands  of  Instances 
where  Information  is  furnished  to  the  prose- 
cutors and  the  Impeachers  by  ordinary  In- 
dividuals who  enjoy  only  the  freedom  of 
speech  (not  the  dressed  up  freedom  of  the 
press)  go  unnoticed.  It  Is  the  expos*  of  the 
news  reporter  that  draws  the  headlines. 

We  need  not  worry  for  the  time  being 
about  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the 
newsman's  prlvUege.  The  Supreme  Court  by 
a  five  to  four  decision  has  taken  care  of  that, 
in  the  case  of  Bramburg  v.  Hayes,  408  U.S. 
665. 

There  is  no  testimonial  privilege  known 
to  the  law  like  that  demanded  by  the  press, 
except  the  limited  prlvUege  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  not  to  reveal  the  names  of  their 
Informers.  Even  that  privilege  must  yield  In 
criminal  prosecutions  where  a  fair  trial  de- 
mands it. 

Contrary    to   popular   belief   the   lawyers. 


doctor  or  clergyman  has  no  prlvUege  from 
testifying.  The  law  grants  the  prlvUege  to 
the  client,  the  patient  and  the  communi- 
cant who  can  waive  it  at  wiU  and  require  the 
lawyer,  doctor  or  priest  to  testify.  It  Is  the 
confidential  communication  that  Is  pro- 
tected by  those  testimonial  privileges. 

In  the  case  of  the  newsman  the  communi- 
cation IS  not  given  In  confidence.  It  is  given 
with  the  expectation,  and  usually  with  the 
wish,  and  often  with  the  demand,  that  it  be 
published.  When  It  Is  pubUshed,  it  is  no 
longer  clothed  with  confidence,  even  though 
it  may  have  had  an  aspect  of  confidence  t>e- 
fore  publication.  But  even  unpublished  In- 
formation does  not  fall  within  the  protection 
of  any  privilege  known  to  the  common  law,  or 
Jvistlfied  by  modern  pubUc  Interest,  despite 
any  expressed  or  secret  Intent  that  It  be 
treated  in  confidence. 

The  newsman  does  not  want  to  protect  the 
confidence  of  the  communicated  matter.  He 
wants  just  the  opposite  of  that — the  right  to 
publish  it  if  it  meets  his  standards  and  needs 
for  news.  He  demands  the  right  to  publish 
(Which  freedom  of  the  press  gives  him)  and 
at  the  same  time  Insists  that  he  should  t>e 
seciu-e  from  divulging  the  sources  of  his  in- 
formation. In  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  or  the  priest,  the  Identify  of  the 
parties  is  known  from  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

There  is  no  constitutional  concept,  as  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  has  held,  which  gives  the 
news  reporter  or  anyone  else  In  the  exercise 
of  free  speech  a  privilege  or  immunity  from 
making  the  Identity  of  informants  known,  or 
from  testifying  to  relevant  facts  (or  facta 
that  may  lead  to  relevant  evidence),  though 
unpublished,  which  he  knows  or  which  have 
been  reported  to  him,  whether  It  Is  hearsay, 
propaganda,  or  purportedly  eye-witness  nar- 
rative, and  whatever  the  motive  or  Intent  to 
keep  it  confidential. 

Legislation  which  would  grant  such  a  priv- 
ilege to  the  press  Is  much  against  the  pubUc 
Interest  and  an  indirect  grant  of  power  that 
must  not  be  treated  lightly.  The  sources  of 
"Information"  have  not  yet  dried  up,  despite 
the  lack  of  such  a  privilege  during  all  of 
common  law  history.  They  are  not  likely  to 
dry  now  If  it  Isn't  granted.  But  even  If  they 
did.  to  some  extent,  perhaps  the  public  would 
be  better  off.  The  press  may  still  publish 
what  it  wants  If  it  can  get  it.  and  that  Is  aU 
that  freedom  of  the  press  contemplates. 

The   Press  Verstts  AtJTHoarrT 

Judge  Spencer  Gard  of  lola  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  the  rules  of  evidence,  a 
disciple  of  free  speech,  a  believer  In  democ- 
racy well  leavened  by  the  representative 
process — and  a  fervent  partisan.  His  article 
on  page  one  of  this  edition  thus  testifies. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  law  with  him.  I 
Join  him  In  his  concern  for  our  beloved  re- 
public. And.  alas,  I  have  retreated  from  par- 
tisanship on  the  question  of  the  so-called 
Newsman's  PrlvUege  Law  and  so  cannot  sum- 
mon up  the  passion  to  answer  his  arguments 
In  kind. 

There  are  some  comments  that  should  be 
made,  however,  to  help  public  understand- 
ing of  an  issue  that  has  been  much  con- 
fused by  emotion. 

First  off,  you  should  understand  that 
newsmen  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
seeking  passage  of  a  law  that  would  permit 
reporters  to  keep  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion secret.  Congressmen  backing  such  leg- 
islation have  been  dismayed  to  discover  that 
many  highly  regarded  publishers,  like  John 
McKnight,  are  flatly  opposed.  Each  news  or- 
ganization has  come  up  with  its  own  pro- 
posed law — and  the  proposals  are  contradic- 
tory to  each  other  In  many  Important  vrays. 

Newsmen,  like  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  disagree  on  the  question.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  profession  does  not  rec- 
ognize majority  rule  and  the  individual 
memisers  persist  In  their  separate  opinions. 
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The  argument  for  granting  reporters  the 
right  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  news 
sources  springs  from  the  assumption  tbat  the 
right  of  a  free  press  predicates  support  for  an 
effective  press  and  tbat  the  press  can  be  most 
effective  if  It  can  protect  Us  sources.  It  has 
also  been  considered  necessary  to  preserve 
the  press  against  regulation  by  any  arm  of 
government.  (As  someone  has  noted,  there 
are  many  Instances  throughout  history  where 
governments  have  suppressed  free  speech 
and  muzzled  the  press.  But  never  has  the 
press  suppressed  government. ) 

These  viewpoints  have  wide  support,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  cited 
by  Judge  Oard,  Brazizbxirg  v.  Hayes,  four  of 
the  nine  justices  voted  In  favor  of  establish- 
ing the  principle  Oard  finds  so  abhorrent. 
The  majority  opinion  In  the  case  contained 
the  suggestion  that  laws  could  be  passed  in 
the  states  and  by  Congress  to  establish  the 
right  to  protect  newsmen's  sources,  If  It  were 
deemed  wise. 

So  let  us  agree  tbat  both  sides  of  the  mat- 
ter have  merit  and  that  neither  set  of  pro- 
ponents has  anjrthlng  but  the  good  of  the 
conunonwealth  In  mind  in  pursuing  their 
convictions. 

Both  the  courts  and  the  press  seek  the 
truth.  There  can  be  no  Just  enforcement  of 
the  law  unless  all  of  the  facts  available  about 
a  case  at  hand  can  be  ascertained  during  a 
court  procedure.  The  press  considers  the 
presentation  of  a  full  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  happenings  of  society  to  be  Its  main — 
though  unreachable — goal. 

(Judge  Oard  suggests  that  making  money 
is  the  main  purpose  of  the  press.  It  is.  Indeed, 
an  essential  purpose.  There  would  be  no  press. 
free  or  slave,  if  It  hadnt  the  means  to  per- 
form. It  may  well  be  true,  come  to  think  ot 
It,  that  few  would  study  law  or  accept  Judge- 
ships if  there  were  no  legal  fees  or  salaries 
paid  to  that  estate.  But  I  will  accept  that  the 
legal  profession  Is  Interested  In  Justice  If  he 
will  grant  that  newsmen  are  Interested  in  In- 
forming the  public.) 

Historically,  the  role  of  the  press  m  this 
nation  and  In  other  English  speaking  na- 
tions— and,  as  a  matter  of  Interest,  It  should 
be  noted  that  only  the  English  speaking  peo- 
ples have  any  lengthy  tradition  of  a  free 
press — has  been  to  serve  as  gadfly. 

Newspaper  editors  have  been  urged  to 
afflict  the  comfortable  and  comfort  the 
afflicted.  It  la  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  press 
has  not  enjoyed  popvUarlty  and  that  It  has 
been  least  popular  with  those  who  possessed 
the  most  power. 

Thoughtful  editors  and  reporters  will  rec- 
ognize that  they  exist  by  suffrance,  as  a  nec- 
essary evil.  Most  societies  do  not  tolerate  such 
continual  Impertinences  and  move  quickly  to 
quash  any  editorial  voice  that  dares  chal- 
lenge the  established  order. 

Only  a  few  nations  have  dared  to  accept 
Milton's  belief  that  truth  will  triumph  over 
falsehood  and  that  freedom  must  be  per- 
mitted so  that  truth  has  its  opportunity  to 
speak.  The  more  secure  that  freedom  Is,  the 
more  opportunity  will  exist  to  require  au- 
thority to  Justify  Its  actions  and  explain  its 
purposes  to  the  people. 

Central  to  the  entire  question  of  freedom 
of  Information  Is  the  erection  of  a  barrier 
between  the  government  and  the  press.  They 
are  natural  enemies.  Every  government  will 
do  Its  best  to  put  Its  actions  In  the  best  pos- 
sible light.  It  will  emphasize  Its  accomplish- 
ments. It  will  minimize  its  faults  and  hide 
Its  errors  if  it  can. 

Every  good  editor  and  reporter  Is  a  skeptic 
and  wUl  cast  a  suspicious  eye  on  officialdom, 
forever  seeking  to  uncover  mistakes  and  read 
the  deeper  motives  behind  the  rhetoric. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  re- 
cognized this  fact  and  forbade  Congress  from 
making  any  law  which  would  abridge  free- 
dom of  the  press.  They  saw  from  too  many 
examples  in  their  own  time  that  govern- 
ments had  a  low  tolerance  for  unpleasant 


facts  and  would  not  hesitate  to  gag  thooe 
who  sought  to  challenge  authority. 

This  protection,  by  the  way,  extends  to 
those  who  write  articles  for  law  reviews,  to 
authors  of  pamphlets,  to  speakers  In  the  pub- 
lic square,  to  university  professors  and  to 
all  who  make  their  views  known.  And  the 
purpose  Is  to  make  facts  and  Ideas  available 
to  the  public,  not  for  the  private  benefit  of 
author,  reporter,  brotwlcaster  or  pamphleteer. 

So  I  think  the  major  concern  among  news- 
men today  Ls  that  em  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment— namely,  the  courts — Is  reaching 
around  the  First  Amendment  to  establish 
some  degree  of  official  control  of  information 
that  might  somehow  expand  and  destroy  our 
cherished  freedoms. 

It  is  a  fear  that  I  have  come  to  discount 
both  because  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
tradition  that  lies  behind  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice and  because  I  despair  of  finding  any 
way  to  amplify  the  First  Amendment  with- 
out harming  the  cause  of  truth. 

Any  right  given  by  the  leglslatxires  or  the 
courts  can  be  taken  away  by  them.  To  ad- 
mit that  any  arm  of  government  has  the 
right  to  spell  out  just  how  free  our  press 
shall  be  is  to  agree  that  they  have  the  right 
to  shut  It  down  If  they  choose. 

Are  we  to  ask  Congress  to  define  who  1b 
qualified  to  report  news?  That  would  result 
in  dlsbarrmg  the  maverick,  the  dissenter, 
the  man  who  is  out  of  step  with  his  time — 
an  Intolerable  thought. 

Reporters,  as  Judge  Oard  suggests,  are  a 
mangy  lot.  Some  have  all  of  the  scraps  of 
paper  required  to  designate  them  as  certified 
scholars,  while  others  schooled  themselves 
and  have  only  their  work  to  recommend 
them.  It  Is  a  most  undlsclpimed  fraternity 
that  has  steadfastly  refused  to  wear  the 
yokes  other  professionals  gladly  bear. 

Still,  quite  a  few  of  them  have  been  wllimg 
to  go  to  jail  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
public  to  Information  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  current  case  In  the  Agnew  matter 
will  see  another  batch  locked  safely  behind 
bars. 

These  Individual,  but  highly  visible,  de- 
mands on  behalf  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  may  sometime  persuade  the  courts  that 
a  free  press — however  inept,  malicious, 
biased,  and  cantankerous  it  may  be — Is  pref- 
erable to  a  press  emasculated  by  officialdom. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McKay  (at  his  own  request),  for 
October  17  through  October  24,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Vkysfst  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  from  tomorrow,  for  1  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McClgskky,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina,  for  1 
hour  on  October  23. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taicott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRGENER,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cr.«*e,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DojiiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vandc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLfT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQUA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prbyer,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Sarasin.  during  general  debate  on 
the  oil  allocation  bill,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Cohen,  during  general  debate  on 
the  Oil  Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  Froehlich.  To  include  the  full 
text  of  the  note  dated  July  9,  1973,  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  regarding  a  sec- 
tion that  there  is  a  dispute  amend  as  a 
part  of  the  remarks  he  made  today  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  10717. 

Mr.  Lent,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Qthllen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wybjan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two, instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Symhs. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Veysey  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Frelinghttysjen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  in 
three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bradehas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances- 
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Mr.  Rarick  in  ttiree  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  JRINAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  in 
three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKIER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  907.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $160,000  to  assist  In  financing  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  1974; 

8.  2282.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  North  Carolina,  to 
the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake; 

S.  2486.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  project 
referred  to  as  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  Savannah  River,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Richard  B.  RusseU  Dam 
and  Lake":  and 

S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  use  his  franked 
mitti  privilege  for  a  limited  period  to  send 
certain  matters  on  behalf  of  former  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 


BILLS      AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  8250.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  8825.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  748.  A  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation  for  special  p>ayments  to  inter- 
national financial  Institutions  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, October  17,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1452.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  stockpile  report  for  the  6 
months  ended  June  30,  1973,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  Public  Law  79-520;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  Commission's  an- 
nual r^xjrt  for  calendar  year  1972,  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  App.  2008  and  22  U.S.C.  1622(c). 
together  with  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-39;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
budgetary  reserves  in  effect  as  of  September 
30,  1973.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Impound- 
ment and  Information  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  recom- 
mending the  designation  of  the  Chattooga 
River  and  Its  Immediate  environs  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  pursuant  to  82  Stat.  906;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  vise  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneflclarlee  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ]: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BENNETT :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  10369.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  entitlement  to 
round  trip  transportation  to  the  homeport 
for  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  being  ina 
tlvated  away  from  homeport  whose  depend- 
ents are  residing  at  the  homeport  (Rept.  No. 
93-690)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  600.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  3927.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  Environmental  Education  Act  for 
3  years  (Rept.  No.  93-691).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  601.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9286.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  military  train- 
ing student  loculs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-692).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  602.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10397.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Cabinet    Committee    on    Opportunities    for 


Spanish-Speaking  People,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-693).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  603.  Resolution  pro- 
vldtag  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  10586. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  In  providing  health  care  (Rept. 
No.  93-594 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  10916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  competi- 
tive bidding  on  Federal  contracts  and  fed- 
eraUy  funded  contracts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  10916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requlrtag  the 
public  dissemination  of  Information  related 
to  seizures  and  recalls  made  under  the  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  10917.  A  bill  to  extend  daylight  sav- 
ing time  to  the  entire  calendar  year  for  a  2- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mrs.    BOGOS     (for    herself,    Mr. 

Breaux,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana ) : 

US..   10918.   A   bill   to   authorize   financial 

assistance  for  opportunities  industrialization 

centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
H.R.  10919.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
proval by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  all  proposed  changes  in  postal  rates 
and  classes  before  such  changes  become  effec- 
tive, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  GRmrrHS,  Mr. 
Karth,     Mr.     Ros-rENKOwsKi.     and 
Mr.  Caret  of  New  York )  : 
H.R.  10920.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  the  States  with  maxi- 
mum flexibility  In  their  programs  of  social 
services  under  the  public  assistance  titles  of 
the   act;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT: 
HJl.  10921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  police  officers,  prison  guards,  and  firemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclan,-. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  10922.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  10923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  information  on  discharge 
certificates,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINQ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dingeli,,  and  Mr.  Kas'TR)  : 
H.R.  10924.  A  bUl  to  delay  for  1  year  the 
taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  certain  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HANLET  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
ztro,  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Bttroekeb, 
Mrs.  Cbisholm,  Mr.  Davib  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  MmrsH,  Mr.  MtmpHT 
Of  Illinois,  Mr.  Podkll,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  WoLiT,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
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HJl.  10925.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble procedure  for  establlsliliig  congressional 
districts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT  (for  herself,  Ms.  Abzxtc, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cao- 
NiN,  Mr.  DzRwiNSKi,  Mr.  HoOAN,  Mr. 
Ht7BXB,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  O'Brikn, 
Mr.  0'Ha&&,  Mr.  Pxppzb,  Mr.  Prms. 
Mr.  PooELi.,  Mr.  Rancix.  Mr.  RikgliX, 
Mr.    Rooi«KY    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 

ROUSSELOT,      Mrs.       SCHBOEDEB,      Mr. 

TowEix   of   Nevada,  Mr.   Ware,   and 
Mr.  WoLFT)  : 

HJl.  10926.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
homestead  program  under  which  single- 
family  dwellings  owned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  be 
conveyed  at  nominal  cost  to  Individuals  and 
families  who  will  occupy  and  rehabilitate 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  10927.  A  bill  to  assist  In  community 
development,  with  particular  reference  to 
small  communities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and   Currency. 

HJl.  10928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  imposing  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

Hit.  10929.  A  bill  to  encourage  national 
development  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  In  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KEATING    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Steigek  of  Wisconsin) : 

H.R.  10930.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 

HJi.  10931.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1951, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3. 
1946;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.     MIZELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Beabd,    Mr.    HUDNUT,    Mr.    Leogett, 
Mr.  Steklman,  Mr.  Tkaoue  of  Texas! 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wiison  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 

H.R.  10932.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlU©  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  Insure  that  no  State  will  be 
apportioned  less  than  80  percent  of  Its  tax 
contribution  to  the  highway  trust  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJI.  10933.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  cities,  combinations  of  cities, 
public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  improving 
police-community  relations,  encouraging  cit- 
izen involvement  In  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams, volunteer  service  programs,  and  In 
other  cooperative  efforts  la  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  10934.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  educa- 
tional Institutions  receive  a  reimbursement 
for  each  student  commissioned  through  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  pro- 
gram at  the  Institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

HJI.  10935.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  manpower  training  programs  for 
persons  whose  primary  language  Is  not  Eng- 
lish; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJI.  10936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
bilingual  manpower  training  system  to  as- 
sist disadvantaged  Spanish-speaking  Indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Z<abor. 


By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJi.  10937.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
June  5,  1972,  grand  Jury  of  the  U3.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROTBAL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bebcland,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown 
of    California,    Ms.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Damiklson,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Ed- 
WARDS  of  California,  Mr.  Fraseb,  Ms. 
ORmTTHS,  Mr.  Hechleh  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Ms.   Holtzman,   Mr.   Lecgvpt, 
Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Nts,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
RiBCLf ,  Mr.   Rosenthai.,   Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.   Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Walou,    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
HA.  10938.  A  bill  to  regulate  expenditures 
of  appropriated  funds  with  respect  to  private 
property  used  as  residences  by  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.B.  10939.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  3-year  amor- 
tization  for   pollution-control   facilities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Cronin,      Mr.      St      Oermain,      Mr. 
THoifx,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  ox  Luco,  Mr. 
Clabx,  iSi.  Froxhuch,  Mrs.  Booos, 
Mr.  Moixohan,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
KxTCKUM,  Mr.  GiTDE,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Ware,    Mr.    An- 
NONZio,  Mr.  Bkvux,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
HJI.  10940.  A  bill  to  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram  to  assist   Industry  and   businesses   In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to  meet 
pollution  control  requirements:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  Mr.  Kxatinq,  Mr.  Eckbardt, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Ran- 
CEL,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Morpht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mttchxll 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Corman,  and  Mr. 

BiSSTER)  : 

HJi.  10941.  A  bill  to  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  Industry  and  businesses  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to  meet 
pollution  control  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 

GROVER,   Mr.   DiNGELL,   Mr.   MAn.LIARD, 

Mr.  BiACGi,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Breattx, 
Mr.     Forstthe,     Mr.     Stxjdds,     Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Mr.  Prttch- 
ARD)  : 
H.R.  10942.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat.  766) , 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its  provi- 
sions to  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  and  birds  In 
danger  of  extinction,  and  their  environment, 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo,  March  4, 
1972;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJI.  10943.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  Imposing  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rtan. 
Mr.  RiNALOo,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California) : 
HJt.  10944.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the   Sequoia 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  10946.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  sUloon  carbide  from  the  national  sto<^- 


plle  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson,  Mr.   Davis   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Rhodes,    Mr.    Forstthe.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see) : 
HJI.  10946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  IftSfl 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from    Imposing   certain    seatbelt    standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  ConanUttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina : 
HJI.  10947.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  : 
H.R.  10948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  to  extend  to  French-Ameri- 
cans the  same  benefits  afforded  other  minor- 
ity groups  under  that  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bergland,    Mr.   Bevill,    Mrs.    Bocgs, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.    DE    Lugo,    Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr. 
Fattntroy,  Mr.  HtsEBT,  Mr.  HosMxs, 
Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wwn, 
Mr.   Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  10949.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Indi- 
vidual tax  credit  for  disaster  evacuation  ex- 
f>enses;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJI.  10950.   A   bill   to  authorize   the  dis- 
posal of  silicon  carbide  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY; 
HJI.  10951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  In  all  possible  cases  Involving  hos- 
pital or  skilled  nursing  home  care    for  U.S. 
citizens  outside   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teaoue  of  Texas,  Mr.  Moshee.  and 
Mr.  Ooldwatxb)  : 
HJI.  10952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  early 
conunerclal  demonstration  of  the  technology 
of  solar  heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and    Space    Administration    In    cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary 
of    Housing    and    Urban    Development,    and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  the  early  de- 
velopment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
technology  for  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling;   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
H3.   10953.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  10964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  price  of  fertilizer  from  Its  pro- 
visions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kt- 
Ros,  Mr.  Pheyer,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr. 
Roy,   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.    Carter.   Mr. 
Hastings,   Mr.  Heinz,   Mr.   Hudnut, 
and  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York) : 
HJI.    10965.    A   bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that  the  public 
Is  provided  with  safe  drinking  water,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Staogkrs,    Mr.    Ktros.  Mr.    Pbztxb, 
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Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nel- 
sen, Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hastinos,  Mr. 
HxiNz,  and  Mr.  Hudnot)  : 
HJI.    10956.    A    bill:    Emergency    Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Prxter,  Mr.  Stmington, 
Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nislsen,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Hastinos,  Mr.  Hzinz,  and  Mr. 

HtTDNUT)  : 

H.R.  10957.  A  bin  to  consolidate  and  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  public  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

HJI.  10958.  A  bill  exempting  State  lotteries 
from  certain  Federal  prohibitions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stuckxt,  and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 

H.R.  10969.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  agency  for 
the  prevention  of   child   abuse   In   the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

HJI.  10960.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices   with   respect   to 
physically  handicapped  persons:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  WHITTEN: 

HJI.  10961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  Improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  pro- 
Tide  for  a  legislative  budget  director  and 
staff,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  IlUnots: 

HJI.  10962.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934,  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  a  national  securities  market 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.J.  Res.  774.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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states  with  respect  to  grand  Juries;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
HJ.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  10  to  16,  1974,  as  "National  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  National  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  Week"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Holtz- 

MAN,    Mr.    Guntee,    Mr.    Long    of 

Maryland,  and  Mr.  Murpht  of  New 

York) : 

H.   Con.   Res.   361.   Concurrent   resolution 

caUing  for  action  by  the  United  States  with 

regard  to  the  Schoenau  processing  center  In 

Austria;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hastings,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Smith  of 

New   York,   Ms.   Holt,   Mr.  Hudntjt, 

Mr.  Bafalis,  and  Mr.  Cronin)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  352.      Concurrent      resolution 

providing  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Murpht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  353.  Concxirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the   Immediate  delivery  of  certain 
aircraft    and    other    equipment    from    the 
United  states  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Burton,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    and   Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland) : 
H.  Res.  598.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  there  be  no  action  on  con- 
firmation of  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee 
until  such  time  as  the  President  has  com- 
piled with  the  final  decision  of  the  court  sys- 
tem as  It  regards  the  White  House  tapes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  699.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
involvement,  if  any,  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Allende  government 
in  ChUe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJI.  10963.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Kwok 
Tung  Leung;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
HJI.  10964.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
S.  Lyons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

322.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Knesset,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  relative  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  of  Austria  to  halt 
services  provided  to  Soviet  Jewish  emigrants 
en  route  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

323.  Also,  petition  of  Jo  Hlndman,  Powell 
Butte,  Oreg.,  and  others,  relative  to  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

324.  Also,  petition  of  the  Amarlllo  College 
student  Senate,  AmarlUo,  Tex.,  relative  to 
prompt  confirmation  of  a  new  Vice  P>re8ldent 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

326.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  relative  to 
benefits  to  svirvlvors  of  police  officers  kiUed 
in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

326.  Also,  petition  of  Herman  Howlery, 
Menard,  m.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

327.  Also,  petition  of  Sonni  and  Timbuk 
Pyles,  Dannemora,  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CANCER  RESEIARCH 
AND  TREATMENT  PROVIDES  HOPE 
FOR  50  MILLION  AMERICANS 
DOOMED  TO  CONTRACT  THE 
DISEASE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 
passage  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971,  there  has  been  Increased  interest 
and  awareness  of  this  second  greatest 
killer  of  human  beings.  Much  of  what  is 
written  or  spoken  about  cancer  is  either 
too  technical  for  the  average  under- 
standing, or  consists  of  superficial  "scare 
stories"  that  give  only  partial  enlight- 
enment. 

On  September  29,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  West  Virginia  EMvision,  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  In  Charleston,  the 
president  of  ACS  gave  a  balanced  and  in- 
formative summary  of  the  progress  in 
cancer  control.  Dr.  Arthur  G.  James  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  states  that  through  ear- 
ly detection  and  treatment,  50  percent 
of  all  cancer  cases  can  be  cured.  F\irther, 
he  predicts  that  more  than  50  million 
Americans  now  living  will  develop  this 
disease  sometime  throughout  their  lives 


unless  we  do  more  to  control  it.  He  states 
in  unequivocal  terms  that  smoking 
causes  one-fifth  of  all  cancer  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  West  Virginia's  chairman  of  the  1973 
Cancer  Crusade,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
report  that  the  thousands  of  West  Vir- 
ginia volunteers  succeeded  in  collecting 
5.7  percent  above  their  challenge  goal. 
Because  of  the  necessity  to  broadly  dis- 
seminate factual  Information  about  this 
killer  disease,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  presentation  by 
Dr.  James  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presentation  by  Arthur  O.  James.  M.D. 

Cancer  is  a  disease  that  is  older  than  re- 
corded history.  There  has  actually  been  evi- 
dence of  cancer  on  earth  In  the  bones  of  pre- 
historic animals.  If  cancer  has  been  with  us 
this  length  of  time,  aren't  we  out  of  line 
to  think  that  we  could  ever  control  It.  Ac- 
tually, there  has  been  a  lot  of  progress  made 
in  the  field  of  cancer.  Most  of  this  has  been 
In  the  past  100  years.  We  are  not  exactly  sure 
Just  why.  Possibly,  there  wasn't  so  much  can- 
cer In  years  gone  by.  We  read  very  little  about 
It  in  the  Bible  for  example.  There  are  many 
mentions  made  to  .  .  .  the  disease  leprosy  and 
It  is  possible  that  sometimes  when  they  re- 
ferred to  leprosy,  they  really  meant  cancer. 
In  the  English  textbooks,  for  example,  we 
see  reference  to  cancer  of  the  tongue  after 


Columbus  had  been  to  the  Americas  and  In- 
troduced the  use  of  tobacco  to  the  Continent. 
There  has  been  quite  a  change  In  the  pubUc 
attitude  towards  cancer  and  this  has  been 
brought  about  primarily  through  the  public 
education  programs  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  In  1900,  cancer  was  considered  a 
completely  hopeless  disease.  People  were 
loathe  to  talk  about  It.  This  was  not  con- 
sidered a  polite  topic  of  conversation.  This 
attitude  has  certainly  changed,  and  people 
talk  openly  about  it.  Patients  want  to  know 
about  their  cancer  and  especially  what  the 
prognosis  Is.  This  Is  a  much  healthier  atti- 
tude. About  1930,  we  could  save  or  cure  about 
20%  of  all  cancers,  which  Is  1  in  6.  Now,  we 
talk  about  curing  33%  or  I  of  3,  so  you  see 
that  progress  Is  steadUy  being  made. 

This  is  not  an  luiusual  disease.  In  fact,  it 
occurs  rather  frequently.  StatlsticaUy,  1  in 
4  living  Americans  will  develop  this  disease 
throughout  their  lifetime.  It  Is  second  only 
to  heart  disease  In  the  U.S.  In  the  number  of 
deaths  that  are  produced.  Over  50.000,000 
Americans  now  living  will  develop  this  dis- 
ease some  time  throughout  their  lives  luiless 
something  Is  done  to  control  it  In  the  mean- 
time. Practically,  every  famUy  has  had  some 
connection  with  it  personaUy.  This  wo\Ud 
Include  approximately  600,000  West  Vlr- 
glans  develc^lng  cancer  during  the  course 
of  their  lives.  Each  year,  there  are  roughly 
2800  new  cases  of  cancer  diagnosed  In  Frank- 
lin County.  When  we  talk  about  cancer,  we 
don't  talk  about  one  disease.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 100  different  types  of  cancers 
that  have  been  described.  This  is  the  reason 
that  when  the  c\ire  comes,  it  will  oocne  for 
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one  specific  type  and  not  for  all  cancers,  at 
one  time. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  do  not 
know  about  cancer,  but  there  are  also  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  do  know.  For  example,  we 
don't  know  what  the  exact  cause  of  It  la.  We 
certainly  know  that  It  Is  not  contagious.  It 
is  not  possible  to  transmit  cancer  from  one 
human  to  another.  Some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber, the  work  that  was  done  among  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  Inmates  In  the  mid  1950s, 
In  this  regard.  Live  cancer  cells  were  Injected 
Into  the  arms  of  volunteers.  The  cancers 
grew  up  to  a  certain  size,  and  then  they  dis- 
appeared. No  one  developed  permanent  can- 
cers as  a  result  of  these  Injections.  Doctors 
and  nurses  take  no  special  precautions  In  the 
handling  of  cancer  patients  and  the  Incidence 
of  cancer  isn't  any  greater  among  doctors 
and  nurses  than  it  Is  among  the  general  pop- 
ulation. We  know  that  Irritation  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of  cancer. 
This  has  to  be  chronic  and  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  A  single  blow  certainly  cannot  pro- 
duce it.  Viruses  are  being  more  and  more  Im- 
plicated as  a  p)osslble  cause.  Heredity  has 
been  discussed  and,  in  general,  we  say  that 
cancer  is  not  an  Inherited  disease  and  yet, 
I  believe  that  cancer  of  the  breast  Is  familial. 
In  any  event,  we  see  mtuiy  situations  of  can- 
cer of  the  breast  where  there  has  been  a  posi- 
tive history  In  the  immediate  family,  and 
we  do  not  see  this  in  cancer  In  general.  Vari- 
ous chemicals  also  are  being  Implicated  as 
being  possibly  carcinogenic  or  possessing  the 
ability  to  Initiate  cancer.  Asbestos  is  being 
Incriminated  more  and  more. 

We  know  too  that  the  Incidence  of  this 
disease  Increased  up  until  about  1930,  and 
then  leveled  off.  This  varies  with  different 
groups   of  people   and   also  with   individual 
types  of  cancer.  For  example,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  In  deaths  among  white  wo- 
men In  the  past  35  years.  This  has  dropped 
to    about    8'~c.    At    the    same    time,    deaths 
among  black  females  from  cancer  have  in- 
creased. During  this  same  period,  male  deaths 
Increased  about  40  %  and  this  has  been  about 
twice  as  great  in  the  black  male  as  compared 
to    the   white.   In   the   U.S.,    lung   cancer   is 
the  most  serious  one  affecting  males.  Cancer 
of  the  breast  In  the  females.  Cancer  of  the 
lung  has  Increased  In  the  U.S.  and  Is  also 
increasing  In  females.   One  of  the  popular, 
long  cigarettes  in  this  country  tries  to  appeal 
to  women  by  saying.  "You've  come  a  long 
way.  Baby  or  Sister  or  some  other  dignified 
term",  and  they  have  progressed  In  this  area. 
Last  year,  there  were  58.000  deaths  In  males 
and  14.000  deaths  In  women,  and  If  women 
keep  on  smoking  at  the  same  rate,  they  aro 
now.    In    the    next    10    to    15    years,    I    don't 
think  there  Is  any  question  but  that  they 
will  achieve  equality  with  men  In  this  re- 
gard, and  they  will  have  approximately  the 
same  number  of  deaths  as  the  males.  Stomach 
cancer  Is  on  the  decrease,  and  this  has  been 
occvuTlng   since    1930,    and    we   don't   know 
exactly   why.   Cancer  of   the   uterus  is  also 
on  the  decrease  which  we  feel  Is  due  to  the 
combined  Increased  use  of  the  Papanicolaou 
smear   and   the   public   education   programs. 
Cancer  of  the  pancreas  on  the  other  hand. 
Is    Increasing   steadily   and    Indications    are 
that  this  will  become  one  of  our  most  serious 
cancers  within  Just  a  few  years  iinless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  check  It.  The  number  of 
deaths   from   cancer  of  the   breast   has  re- 
mained about  the  same  during  the  last  30 
to  40  years,  and  the  number  of  people  de- 
veloping cancer  of  the  prostate  has  been  de- 
creasing. We  don't  know  why  these  changes 
occur   with   these   various   types   of  cancers. 
In  Japan,  cancer  of  the  stomach  Is  the  moet 
common  cancer.  In  India,  cancer  of  the  liver 
Is  very  common  and  someone  has  suggested 
that    there    may    be    some   connection   with 
the   parasites   that   very   frequently   involve 
livers  In  India.  In  the  U.S.,  this  particular 
type  of  cancer  Is  practically  unknown.  In 
Russia,  cancer  of  the  esophagus  Is  very  com- 
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mon,  much  more  common  than  we  experience 
here.  In  Africa,  there  are  some  tribes  In  which 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  unheard  of  and 
cancer  of  the  colon  practically  never  occurs. 
It  is  interesting  that  If  a  group  of  Japanese 
were  to  migrate  to  the  U.S.,  In  a  couple  of 
generations,  the  Incidence  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  would  be  about  the  same  as  oxxrs 
and  If  a  group  of  Africans  were  to  come  here, 
their  offspring.  In  time,  would  develop  cancer 
of  the  stom8u:h  and  cancer  of  the  colon  at 
about  the  same  Incidence  that  Americans 
do.  This  Indicates  that  environment  Is  ex- 
tremely important  In  the  causation  of  cancer. 
In  fact,  some  have  Indicated  that  80 ':i  of 
all  of  our  cancers  are  due  to  environmental 
causes. 

We  know  that  many  cancers  can  be  cured. 
And   when   I  say   cured,   I   mean   that    they 
remain  free  of  cancer  and  go  on  to  die  of 
something   else.    Approximately    IVi    million 
Americans  are   now   living   as  cured  cancer 
patients.    Medically    speaking,    we    are    not 
pleased  with  our  batting  average  as  far  as  the 
number  of  cancers  that  we  can  cure.  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  that  at  present,  we  cure  33% 
of  all  cancers.  This  flgure,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  type  of  cancer  and  with  the  stage 
at  which  the  patient  is  treated  for  his  cancer. 
Breast  cancer,  for  Instance,  overall,  we  can 
cure  roughly  50%  of  those  who  are  subjected 
to  surgery  for  it.  If  a  group  of  breast  cancer 
patients  were  seen  early.  It  woiild  be  possible 
to  cure  over  80%  of  them.  Skin  cancers  can 
be  cured  in  about  95%  of  the  time.  Mouth 
cancers    when   seen   early   can    be   cured    In 
about  70%  of  the  time  and.  overall,  we  can 
cure  only  about   Vi  of  this  amount.  Deeper 
cancers  like  those  originating  In  the  kidney, 
liver,  stomach  and  pancreas,  do  not  have  as 
good  an  outlook.  The  outlook  of  cancer  of 
the  lung  is  horrible,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  we  hate  to  see  people  smoke.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  If  when  one  developed  cancer  of 
the    lung,    we    could    offer    him    something 
worthwhile,  but  when  an  individual  develops 
cancer  of  the  lung.  It  Is  hardly  worthwhile 
treating  it  because,  overall,  we  can  cure  only 
5";   of  these  people,  which  means  that  95% 
of  them  are  palliated  only.  The  outlook  of 
cancer  of  the  colon  is  much  better.  This  is 
good    because,    considering    both    male    and 
females,  cancer  of  the  intestinal  tract  Is  the 
most  common  one  that  we  have.  In  the  U.S. 
Overall,  It  Is  possible  to  cure  approximately 
33%  of  the  people  who  develop  cancer  of  the 
colon.  If  these  are  seen  early.   It  would  be 
possible  to  cure  about  twice  that  many,  and 
those  that  are  found  on  slgmoldoscoplc  exam- 
ination when  the  patient  has  this  done  as 
part  of  a  routine   exam,   are   practically   all 
cured.    This   emphasizes    the   Importance    of 
having  a  sigmoidoscopy  regularly.  If  every- 
one in  this  country  paid  attention  to  the 
early  signs  of  cancer  and  reported  them  to 
their  doctor  early,   it  would   be   possible  to 
cure  60%  of  all  cancers  that  occur.  In  Frank- 
lin County,  where  there  are  1,500  deaths  an- 
nually from  cancer.  It  should  be  possible  to 
save  another  600  to  800  yearly  If  everyone 
cooperated.  This  Is  the  main  reason  to  have 
annual    checkups    and    why    the    Columbus 
Cancer  Clinic  urges  people  to  have  frequent 
detection  examinations  for  cancer. 

Now.  supfKMlng  everyone  in  this  country 
knew  the  danger  signals  and  did  something 
about  them.  We  could  cure  about  60%  of  all 
cancer. 

Let's  say  that  we  are  going  to  get  really 
serious  about  controlling  this  cancer.  We  are 
going  to  do  everything  that  is  expected  of 
us.  Everyone  is  going  to  see  his  doctor  early 
and  In  addition  to  that,  everyone  of  us  who 
smoke,  is  going  to  give  up  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Unfortunately  in  this  country,  cigarette 
smoking  accounts  for  20%  of  all  cancer 
deaths.  Can  you  Imagine  that!  A  habit  that 
is  acquired  Innocently  as  a  youngster,  can 
cause  one-flfth  of  all  cancer  deaths  In  this 
country.  All  right,  now  we  are  all  going  to 
give  up  smoking.  That  means  then  that  we 
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are  going  to  prevent  20%  of  all  cancer  deaths. 
In  addition,  we  are  curing  50%.  Now,  we  are 
controlling  70%  of  all  cancer,  and  we  are 
relegating  cancer  to  the  group  of  Innocuous 
diseases  that  occur  In  the  VJB.  Wouldn't  that 
be  wonderful  if  we  could  do  this.  Unfortun- 
ately, we  have  to  be  realistic.  We  know  that 
people  don't  always  come  In  with  early  can- 
cers. We  know  that  many  people  will  con- 
tinue to  smoke,  so  that  for  a  group  of  rough- 
ly 35  to  50%  of  aU  our  cancer  patients,  the 
main  thing  that  we  have  to  offer  them  Is 
what  is  being  developed  through  cancer  re- 
search. 

Just  what  is  cancer  research?  It  isn't  some 
mystical  powder  that  we  have  to  pour  over 
a  disease  and  make  it  disappear.  It  represents 
expensive  laboratories,  many,  many  well 
trained  researchers  at  all  levels,  much  labora- 
tory equipment,  and  many  research  animals. 
Over  ill,  this  is  a  very  costly  Item.  More 
importantly,  we  need  Ideas.  Men  and  women 
with  Ideas.  Last  year,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  supported  these  ideas  of  cancer  re- 
search to  roughly  $26,000,000. 

I  must  say  that  I  become  provoked  each 
time  I  see  a  certain  tobacco  company  adver- 
tising small  cigars  on  TV.  These  are  about  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  cigarettes  except  that 
they  are  brown.  They  are  even  packaged  20 
to  each  container.  If  one  were  color-blind,  he 
could  not  tell  the  difference,  and  they  make 
the  commercial  very  sexy  to  attract  the 
younger  people.  My  thinking  is  not  very 
charitable  of  a  company  that  would  do  this 
knowing  that  this  may  cause  young  pec^le 
to  start  to  smoke  realizing  full  well  of  the 
harmful  effects  that  this  can  eventually  have. 
There  Is  research  going  on  in  the  field  of 
virology.  Viruses  have  actually  been  Isolated 
as  a  causative  agent  for  several  anitnai 
tumors. 

The  Cancer  Prevention  Study  of  the  ACS 
Is  an  important  piece  of  research  In  this  area. 
In  the  mid-fifties,  one  mlUlon  individuals 
were  studied.  Cancer  volunteers  all  over  the 
country  each  year  obtamed  follow-up  Infor- 
mation about  this  million  Individuals.  It  was 
from  this  study  that  it  was  learned  that 
heavy  cigarette  smoking  caused  cancer  of  the 
lung.  This  study  has  been  resumed  in  the 
past  few  yeara  and  approximately  70,000  vol- 
unteers are  taking  part  in  it.  It  Is  hoped  that 
many  other  bits  of  information  may  come 
from  this  study.  For  example,  have  the 
cigarette  filters  reduced  or  have  they  been 
effective  at  all  in  helping  to  prevent  cancer 
of  the  lung?  Does  drinking  excessive  coffee 
or  tea  have  anything  to  do  with  cancer  of  the 
esophagus  or  stomach?  Do  birth  control  pills 
have  anything  to  do  with  cancer?  These  are 
examples  of  some  of  the  questions  that  may 
be  answered.  Another  area  that  is  Important 
In  prevention  Is  the  field  of  Immunology.  We 
have  indicated  that  one  person  In  four  will 
develop  cancer  In  his  lifetime,  and  this  means 
that  three  in  four  will  not.  Now  what  do 
those  three  have  in  their  body  that  the 
fourth  does  not  have?  This  Is  where  Inten- 
sive research  is  going  on  to  try  to  find  out 
what  factors  may  be  introduced  into  people 
Bo  that  they  will  not  develop  cancer,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  eventually  a  vaccine  can  be  made 
that  win  protect  people  from  cancer.  Any- 
time a  disease  Is  caused  by  a  virus,  it  should 
be  possible  to  develop  a  vaccine  against  that 
particular  virus.  This  has  been  done,  as  you 
know,  against  measles,  whooping  cough  and 
poliomyelitis. 

A  National  Chemotherapy  Conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  ACS  In  November,  1972,  and 
some  of  the  results  that  were  reported  are 
very  encouraging.  The  story  of  the  leukemias 
Is  a  very  exciting  one.  Before  the  use  of  the 
chemicals,  a  child  who  developed  an  acute 
leukemia  was  dead  within  a  period  of  three 
months.  Now,  at  this  Conference,  some  of  the 
reports  indicated  that  up  to  50%  of  chil- 
dren with  acute  leukemias,  were  living  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  'Whether  some  of  these 
can  be  expected  to  be  cured  only  time  will 
tell.  Hodgkin's  disease  ia  also  exciting.  This 
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disease  used  to  be  considered  uniformly  fatal 
and  we  talked  about  palliation  only.  Recent 
figures  from  that  Conference  Indicated  that 
70%  of  the  patients  with  disseminated  Hodg- 
kin's arr  living  at  the  end  of  6  years.  This  Is 
by  the  use  of  radiation  therapy,  surgery  and 
multiple  chemotherapeutlc  agents.  Forty 
percent  of  these  patients  are  found  to  be 
without  disease  at  the  end  of  five  years  so 
how  many  of  them  may  be  considered  cured 
again  only  time  will  tell. 

In  certain  sarcomas  of  children,  the  same 
story  Is  being  reported.  For  example,  rhab- 
domyosarcoma, which  is  a  muscle  tumor  oc- 
curring in  children,  used  to  be  highly  fatal 
to  children  just  a  few  yeare  ago.  Now  with 
the  use  of  multiple  chemicals  and  combined 
with  other  treatment,  the  report  from  this 
Conference  indicated  that  70%  are  living  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  areas  of  cancer  research.  Of 
course,  the  Ideal  will  be  to  find  the  drug 
that  kills  all  cancer  cells  In  an  Individual 
without  producing  too  much  harm  to  the 
normal  remalnmg  cells  of  the  body.  Cancer 
research  Is  a  very  expensive  Item.  The  ACS 
hopes  to  raise  one  billion  dollars  in  the  1970s 
and  a  sizable  portion  of  this  will  be  used  for 
cancer  research. 

What  part  does  the  Federal  government 
have  in  this  program?  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  Government  Is  playing  a  much 
greater  part  In  It  than  ever  before.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  came  Into  being  In  Decem- 
ber, 1971.  This  is  the  firet  time  in  our  his- 
tory that  the  control  of  a  disease  was  made 
a  national  priority.  People  throughout  our 
country  have  finally  become  aroused  enough 
that  they  convinced  their  Congressmen  that 
mora  should  be  done  to  combat  this  disease. 
This  law  called  for  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  to 
be  used  over  the  next  three  years.  It  also 
called  for  the  setting  up  of  15  cancer  research 
centers  throughout  this  country.  Seven  or 
eight  of  these  will  be  set  up  before  the  end 
of  1973,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rest  of 
them  will  come  into  being  in  1974.  Many 
parts  of  the  country,  of  course,  have  applied 
for  these.  Columbus  Is  one  of  the  areas  that 
has  applied.  We  have  been  given  a  planning 
grant  and  the  people  here  are  hopeful  that 
eventually  a  cancer  research  center  will  be 
located  In  Columbus. 

The  ACS  has  roughly  2'^  million  volun- 
teers. These  volunteers  can  carry  out  many 
projects  at  no  cost  for  their  services.  If  the 
Federal  government  had  to  pay  the  coet  of 
these  services,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to 
pay  for  these,  let  alone  money  for  research. 
This  law  also  provided  for  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  three  which   reported  directly  'to 
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the  President,  and  the  funding  at  this  proj- 
ect will  be  primarily  directly  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  program  without  having  to  go 
through  much  of  the  red  tape  that  it  had 
to  do  in  the  past.  The  Program  Is  being  di- 
rected primarily  through  the  NCI.  Ta£k 
Forces  are  being  set  up  in  moet  of  the  major 
areas  of  cancer.  These  Task  Forces  will  out- 
line research  programs  and  correlate  them 
throughout  the  country.  The  cooperation 
between  the  ACS  and  NCI  could  not  be  bet- 
ter. The  first  fruits  of  this  cooperation  Is  in 
the  development  of  twenty  breast  cancer 
demonstration  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  are  centere  that  will  examine 
women  without  lumps  m  their  breast.  Mam- 
mography and  thermography  will  be  used 
and  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
early  cancers  of  the  breast  will  be  detected 
In  this  manner.  Many  other  conjoined  proj- 
ects are  being  discussed  at  this  time  and 
well  hear  more  about  them  In  the  future. 

We  should  each  pay  attention  to  early 
warning  signals  and  do  something  about 
them.  We  should  avoid  carcinogens  as  much 
as  possible  which  Includes  asbestos,  too  much 
sun,  smoking,  etc.  I  know  It  is  difficult  for 
one  to  stop  smoking  once  he  is  addicted,  but 
it  can  be  done.  I  think  we  as  doctors  are  not 
as  positive  in  advising  our  patients  as  we 
should  be  and  I'm  afraid  many  times  the  pa- 
tient thinks  that  the  doctor  Is  joking.  I 
have  seen  many  patients  quit  sraoklng  and 
it  can  be  done.  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  the  most  important  Investment 
that  a  heavy  smoker  could  make  would  be 
to  quit  smoking.  Regardless  of  bow  much 
money  people  have,  95%  Ol  the  ones  who 
develop  cancer  die  from  their  disease  and 
no  amount  of  money  can  restore  their  health. 
I  am  not  too  sympathetic  with  the  heavy 
smoker.  He  knows  better — being  exposed  to 
all  the  evidence  that  Is  available.  Patients 
often  quit  smoking  after  they  develop  can- 
cer. If  they  want  to  do  this  badly  enough, 
they  can.  It  should  be  reassurmg  to  the  heavy 
smoker  that  regardless  of  how  long  he  has 
smoked,  if  he  stops  completely  before  he  de- 
velops lung  cancer,  he  has  a  good  chance  of 
not  developing  the  disease.  I  believe  doctors 
should  be  more  definite  about  advising 
against  smoking.  I'm  afraid  many  times  pa- 
tients feel  this  advice  just  doesn't  apply  to 
them.  We  should  each  influence  our  Con- 
gressmen. We  should  be  alert  as  to  what  Is 
going  on  legislatively  and  stimulate  our 
Congressmen  to  vote  for  heavier  appropria- 
tions against  cancer.  We  should  also  be  will- 
ing to  stimulate  our  legislators  to  vote 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  promotion  In  any 
way  that  they  see  fit.  Fmally,  we  should  all 
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support  the  ACS.  We  need  much  more  money 
In  the  ACS  than  we  are  raising  at  present  If 
we  are  going  to  see  this  job  to  a  successful 
concltision. 

Finally,  what  about  a  cure  of  cancer?  Is 
it  Just  talk?  Will  a  break-through  take 
place?  I  don't  know  how  long  It  will  take 
but  a  cure  will  come.  It  could  oome  most 
anytime.  For  example,  a  blood  test  could  be 
developed  that  wotild  be  very  helpful  In  the 
diagnosing  of  cancer  m  a  much  earlier  stage. 
The  Ideal  chemical  could  be  developed  that 
would  be  effective  in  killing  cancer  cells  or 
a  vaccine  could  be  developed  at  any  time 
that  would  actually  prevent  cancer.  Not 
many  of  you  here  remember  when  yellow 
fever  or  smallpox  were  Important  diseases  in 
the  U.S.  Some  of  you  may  remember  typhoid 
fever  or  tuberculosis  perhaps,  and  certainly, 
all  of  you,  are  fairly  familiar  with  polio  and 
what  was  done  with  that.  Now,  why  should 
cancer  be  an  exception?  How  soon  depends  on 
how  badly  you  and  I  want  it  and  how  much 
effort  we  are  willing  to  make  and  how  much 
support  we  are  willing  to  give! 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
AUGUST  1973 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  August  1973 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

The  release  follows: 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  August  was  2,810,942 
as  compared  with  2,821,856  In  the  preceding 
month  of  July — a  net  decrease  of  10,914. 
Total  pay  for  July  1973,  the  latest  month  for 
which  actual  expenditures  are  available,  was 
$2,888,745,000.  These  figures  are  from  reports 
certified  by  the  agencies  as  complied  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

EZECT7TIVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  August,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  July  and  with  August  a 
year  ago,  follows : 


Full  time  In 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary, 
part  time,  etc. 


Change 


ToUl 
employment 


Change 


Current  change : 

July  1973..... 

August  1973.. 
12-month  change: 

August  1972.. 

August  1973.. 


2.395,000 
2, 396, 610 

2, 469, 542 
2, 396, 610 


+1. 610 


-72.932 


383.299 
370. 833 

336.238 
370. 833 


-12.466 


-H34.59S 


2,778,299 
2, 767, 443 

2, 805, 780 
2,  767, 443 


-10,856 


-38,337 


Some  highlights  vrlth  respect  to  Executive 
Branch  employment  for  the  month  of  August 
are: 

Full-time  permanent  employment  In  the 
month  of  August  showed  major  Increases  in 
Postal  Service  with  3,663  and  HEW  with  1,503, 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  Defense  with  3,811. 
During  the  year  major  decreases  were  In  De- 
fense and  Postal  Service  offset  by  Increases 
In  HEW  and  Veterans  Administration. 

TemjKirary,  part-time  employment  In  Au- 
gust showed  major  decreases  in  Defense  with 
4,165,  Veterans  Administration  with  2,404, 
Treasury  with  1.816  and  Postal  Service  with 
1.076.  These  decreases  are  largely  due  to  a 
reduction  of  temporary  summer  aids  em- 
ployed In  federal  opportunity  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  During  the  year  there  was 


in  Increase  in  temporary,  part-time  employ- 
ment primarily  In  Postal  Service,  HEW  and 
Veterans  Administration,  partially  offset  by 
decreases  in  Agriculture,  Defense  and  Com- 
merce. 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  August,  as  compared  with  July,  is 
shovm  for  civilian  and  military  agencies,  as 
follows : 


August 


July       Change 


Civilian  agencies 

Military  agencies 

Total,  civilian 
employment.. 


1,728.160       1,731.040         -2,880 
1.039.283      1.047,259        -7.976 


..    2,767,443     2.778,299     -10,856 


Significant  changes  among  the  civilian 
agencies  were: 

Major  decreases  in  Veterans  Administra- 
tion with  2,385,  Treasury  with  993  and  Trans- 
portation with' 861. 

Major  Increases  In  Postal  Service  with 
2,588,  Agriculture  with  1,123  and  HEW  with 
998. 

LEGISLATTVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
August  totaled  34,761,  an  Increase  of  25  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  month  of  July. 
Employment  In  the  Judicial  Branch  In  Au- 
gust totaled  8,738,  a  decrease  of  83  as  com- 
pared with  July. 

UNIFORMED   MILITART   PERSONNEL 

Uniformed  military  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  decreased  446,836 
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during  the  past  ten  years  since  1963,  while 
civilian  employment  has  Increased  2,649  diir- 
Ing  the  same  perlcxl.  Annual  military  costs 
In  fiscal  year  1973  were  $22  billion  and  ci- 
vilian pay  costs  were  (12  billion. 


NATIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIP 
MARCHING   BAND  SHOW 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PKNNST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Championship  Marching  Band 
Show  win  be  held  In  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday,  October  20. 

The  Cardinal  Dougherty  High  School 
Band  from  my  district  In  northeast  Phil- 
adelphia will  be  one  of  the  participating 
bands  in  this  National  Championship 
event.  Cardinal  Etougherty  has  been 
awarded  numerous  trophies  and  prizes 
including  the  World  Championship  at 
the  World  Music  FestivEd  in  the  Nether- 
lands, three  national  championships  at 
the  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  six  prizes  at  the 
annual  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  Pa- 
rade. 

At  this  time  I  enter  Into  the  Record 
an  announcement  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia describing  this  event: 

Some  of  the  finest  high  school  bands  in 
the  country  wUl  be  marching  In  Philadelphia 
on  the  20th  of  October.  The  parade  of  bands 
Includes  championship  musical  units  from 
Nebraska,  California,  Florida  and  Illinois  as 
well  as  the  cream  of  the  East. 

The  Cardinal  Dougherty  World  Champion- 
ship Band  win  be  appearing  as  well  as  Arch- 
bishop Wood  from  Warminster  and  the 
Marching  Colonials  of  Plymouth-Whlte- 
marsh.  The  parade  will  promote  the  National 
Championship  Marching  Band  Show  being 
held  at  Veterans  Stadium  starting  later  in 
the  afternoon,  pitting  the  best  bands  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  against  the  best  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Scheduled  to  start  at  1  p.m..  the  mld-clty 
parade  will  march  down  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Parkway  to  17th  St.,  south  on  17th  to 
Chestnut,  and  east  on  Chestnut  to  Independ- 
ence Hall. 

Cardinal  Dougherty  hsw  long  been  one  of 
the  premier  bands  in  the  country,  and  has 
won  more  prizes  and  trophies  In  their  exist- 
ence than  any  band  short  of  Sousa's.  Their 
laurels  Include  victories  at  such  prestigious 
events  as  the  World  Music  Festival  In  the 
Netherlands,  three-time  national  champion 
at  the  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  sU-tlme  winner  of  the 
Macy's  Day  Parade.  They  are  currently  rated 
as  one  of  the  top  bands  In  the  country. 

The  Dundee  Scots,  resplendent  In  full  Scot- 
tish regalia  of  kUts  of  the  royal  Stewart  plaid, 
will  be  arriving, from  Chicago  to  take  part  in 
this  band  spectacle.  This  fine  band  was  un- 
defeated In  1971  and  won  five  out  of  six  field 
shows  In  1972.  This  past  year  was  the  year  of 
the  Scot  as  they  captured  first  place  In  the 
National  Field  Show  of  the  Festival  of  States 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Florida  and  the  Midwest 
Championship  In  Crown  Point.  Indiana. 

Defending  National  Champion.  Wilson  Sr. 
High  from  West  Lawn  near  Reading,  will  be 
appearing  as  well  as  1972  National  Champion. 
Governor  Livingston  from  Berkeley  Heights, 
New  Jersey  Other  top  of  the  line  Delaware 
Valley  bands  participating  Include  Marple- 
Newton,  Hammonton.  Sun  Valley,  Oakcrest 
from  Mays  Landing,  and  Mainland  from  Lln- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

Band  aficionados  wlU  not  want  to  miss  this 
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marching  band  extravaganza  which  will 
bring  together  more  of  the  top  musical  units 
In  the  country  than  ever  before  gathered  In 
one  place. 


L.     KEITH    BULEN     OF    INDIANA 
HONORED  FOR  ACHIEVEMENTS 


October  16,  197  S 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend.  L.  Keith  Bulen,  Indianapolis  at- 
torney and  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Indiana,  recently  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  55th  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  Geneva. 

His  work  was  praised  in  letters  to  Hon. 
John  Scali,  our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
and  to  Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar,  mayor  of 
Indianapolis.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  insert 
them  Into  the  Recobd  at  this  time: 
U.S.  Mission  to 
Intern ATioNAi,  Organizations. 
Geneva.  SvHtzerland,  August  16, 1973. 
Hon.  John  A.  Scali, 
U.S.  Repr^entative  to  the  UJf., 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  John:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  your  attention  the  ex- 
ceptional performance  of  Mr.  L.  Keith  Btilen 
of  Indiana  as  a  public  member  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  55th  BCOSOC  In 
Geneva. 

Mr.  Bulen  we^  a  fuU  working  member  of 
the  delegation  in  all  senses.  He  served  as  ad- 
visor, drafting  officer,  reporting  officer  and 
negotiator  on  many  agenda  items.  In  addi- 
tion he  was  the  offlcer-ln-charge  of  handling 
the  most  Important  and  sensitive  item  on 
"Public  Information".  His  formal  Interven- 
tion on  this  Item,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
Closed,  contributed  heavily  to  the  overall 
success  of  the  delegation  at  the  Just  con- 
cluded session. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
his  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  delega- 
tion on  the  explosive  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  West  Asian  Economic  Commission 
as  proposed  by  the  Arab  States.  Mr.  Bulen, 
a  lawyer,  worked  through  two  consecutive 
days  and  nights  with  me  researching  the 
constitutional  Issues  Involved  and  co-draft- 
ing our  final  statement. 

I  cannot  close  without  noting  that  Mr. 
Bulen,  at  his  own  expense,  shared  the  oner- 
ous burden  of  representation  at  a  time  when 
our  dollar  was  in  a  severe  crisis. 

Mr.  Bulen's  service  was  a  model  for  citizen 
participation  In  foreign  affairs.  He  certainly 
has  the  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  of  my- 
self and  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  66th 
ECOSOC. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr., 

Ambassador. 

Enclosure:  As  stated. 

The  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  United 
Nations, 

August  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  Q.  Lugar, 
Mayor  of  IruHanapolis, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Dear  Mayor  Lugar:  I  wlsli  to  c<Hnmend 
and  praise  the  magnificent  performance  of 
Keith  Bulen  as  a  volunteer  American  Repub- 
lican of  substantial  merit  during  the  recent 
Economic  and  Social  Co\incll  Session  in  Oe- 
neva.  As  one  who  was  In  the  precincts  when 
Keith  was  laboring  well,  I  wish  many  Ameri- 
can citizens  could  have  seen  how  magnifi- 
cently Americans  who  care  tot  their  country 
can  perform  in  difficult  international  envir- 
onments. 


Keith  Is  a  rare  combination  of  qualities, 
and  I  salute  him,  his  fine  bride,  and  Indi- 
anapolis for  serving  as  the  springboard  for 
Keith's  activities  In  the  tnternational  arena. 
Sincerely, 

John  Scau. 


INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  NEARS 
COMPLETION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  the  transfer  of  money 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  mass 
transit  use  because,  especially  in  rural 
America,  we  have  so  much  need  for  addi- 
tional highway  funds. 

Gordon  E.  Duenow,  editor  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Dally  Times  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  pointed  out  that  while  our 
Interstate  Highway  System  is  now  81 
percent  complete,  88,000  obsolete  and 
unsafe  bridges  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  inadequate  highways  can 
absorb  all  the  highway  trust  fund  money 
that  might  be  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  share  Mr.  Duenow's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
his  editorial  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Interstate  System  Neabs  Completion 

For  17  years  we've  been  building  our  In- 
terstate highway  system  at  a  cost  of  $33  bil- 
lions of  federal  dollars,  matched  by  t4.e  bil- 
lions of  state  dollars.  Today  this  ambltloua 
program,  started  during  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower administration,  Is  more  than  81  per 
cent  completed,  although  only  two-thirds 
paid  for.  And  many  St.  Cloud  area  residents 
undoubtedly  believe  that  a  big  portion  of 
the  unfinished  portion  Is  right  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  program  has  been  hailed  as  a  tre- 
mendous success,  particularly  from  a  safety 
standpoint.  Safety  experts  claim  this  inter- 
state highway  system  already  has  saved  more 
than  30.000  lives  and  this  year  another  6,000 
lives  are  expected  to  be  saved. 

If  such  a  federal  system  Is  to  be  continued 
where  do  we  look  in  the  future?  Congress 
already  has  seen  fit  to  aUocate  some  of  the 
money  for  mass  transit  and  this  probably  will 
be  expanded.  That's  the  way  It  usually  Is 
when  a  leak  is  started. 

But  the  Highway  Users  Federation  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  points  out  that  these  in- 
terstate routes  Involve  only  one  per  cent  of 
our  nationwide  highway  system.  Most  of  us 
know  from  experience  that  the  remaining  99 
per  cent.  In  many  instances,  are  far  below 
standards  for  modem  transportation  needs. 
These  same  officials  also  note  that  the  high- 
ways not  Included  In  the  Interstate  system 
carry  about  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic. 

Besides  that,  they  report  that  engineers 
point  to  88,000  obsolete  and  unsafe  bridges 
with  more  than  70  per  cent  built  before 
1935. 

So  If  there  are  any  motorists  anticipating 
an  end  to  the  federal  gasoline,  tire  and  auto 
supplies  tax  they  can  Just  as  well  forget  It. 
We'll  find  many  new  uses  for  this  kind  of 
highway  cash  even  though  our  interstate 
system  may  be  completed  In  a  few  years. 

It's  up  to  us.  however,  to  determine  where 
this  money  will  be  spent.  It  wont  do  us  much 
good  If  much  of  the  money  Is  spent  for  mass 
transit  in  such  places  as  New  York  City  or 
Los  Angeles. 


October  16,  1973 


DRUG    ABUSE    PROBLEMS    IN    THE 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALXrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  shown 
that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  overproduction  of  harmful 
drugs  by  drug  manufacturers  and  drug 
abuse  among  young  people.  It  wsis 
learned  that  legitimate  companies  manu- 
facture 90  percent  of  the  drugs  in  the 
illegal  drug  market.  Naturally,  control 
of  the  overproduction  of  harmful  drugs 
was  an  important  recommendation  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  of  schools  in 
my  State  of  California  about  their  views 
of  the  committee's  recommendations. 
Their  letters  relate,  as  well,  the  inde- 
pendent efforts  they  are  making  to  fight 
the  drug  abuse  problem.  Their  evaluation 
and  experiences  should  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  selection  of  their  let- 
ters follows: 

Lzttkr  From  John  Skssums,  Principal, 
Westminister,  Calif. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  findings.  How- 
ever, unless  there  is  quick  follow-up  action 
by  your  committee,  the  results  will  be  the 
same  as  many  others  that  have  preceded 
you — little  or  nothing. 

May  I  suggest  you  become  knowledgeable 
of  the  Value-Oriented/Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Program  directed  by  Dr.  Herb  Brayer  of 
the  Orange  County  Department  of  Education. 
This  school  has,  and  Is  devoting  many  hours 
of  work  to  Implement  the  program  for  our 
students.  In  my  exi>erlence  It  Is  the  only  ap- 
proach I  have  found  that  can  reach  the  root 
cause  of  drug  abuse. 


Letter  From  William  W.  Monahan,  Super- 
intendent OF  Schools,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  alcohol.  Kids  are 
not  stupid,  and  they  can  soon  see  the  con- 
tradiction of  an  alcohollcally  oriented  so- 
ciety piously  disclaiming  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  other  drugs.  I  have  recently  watched 
two  of  my  close  relatives  die  of  alcoholism, 
so  I  know  of  what  I  speak. 

If  Congress  is  really  serious  about  dolnir 
something  regarding  drugs.  It  will  have  to 
take  some  pretty  tough  steps  that  will  not  be 
too  popular  politically.  I  am  not  asking  con- 
gressmen to  play  the  role  of  Carrie  Nation, 
but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  country  which 
allows  all  kinds  of  advertising  for  alcohol 
on  the  other.  Is  hard  to  understand.  We  know 
that  at  least  60%  of  all  automobile  accidents 
have  some  relationship  to  drinking,  but  we 
still  allow  roadside  taverns.  We  know  that  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  there  are  over  20 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who  have 
alcoholic  problems,  yet  we  allow  billboard 
and  magazine  advertising  to  seduce  people 
into  thinking  that  drinking  is  linked  with 
manliness,  sexuality,  and  success. 

You  asked  me  what  you  can  do  regarding 
the  drug  problem.  I  will  say  from  a  legisla- 
tive standpoint,  get  tough  on  all  drugs.  From 
a  personal  standpoint,  set  an  example  which 
you  would  want  all  young  people  to  follow 
themselves. 


Letter  From  Oorson  R.  Pickering, 
Principal,  Carmichael,  Calif. 
Your   letter   further   suggested    that   you 
would  be  interested  in  receiving  additional 
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suggestions  and/or  proposals.  I  do  not  feel 
that  drug  education,  while  Important,  Is  not 
In  and  of  Itself  a  deterrent  to  abuse.  I  sub- 
mit the  education  as  to  effects  of  alcohol 
seldom  if  ever  cures  the  alcoholic.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  if  the  United  States  Government 
vtrisbes  to  have  an  impact  on  this  problem, 
they  need  to  really  back  and  finance  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  human  problems  that 
necessitate  the  need  for  escape  to  the  extent 
of  abuse. 

I  believe  that  It  is  past  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  accept  its  financial  and 
moral  responsibility  for  education  of  the 
entire  nation.  We  need  to  recognl?*  that  our 
population  Is  a  mobile  one.  Both  privately 
and  federally  connected  families  are  con- 
stantly being  moved  from  state  to  state. 
Therefore,  the  education,  for  example.  In 
Oklahoma  is  Important  to  the  people  of  CaU- 
fornla,  since  the  students  of  one  state  may 
well  be  the  adults  of  another.  For  our  fed- 
eral government  to  continue  its  program  of 
Intermittent  intervention  is  to  sustain  ignor- 
ing our  greatest  natural  resource,  the  human 
mind  and  body. 
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Letter  Prom  Robert  L.  Forbes,  Principal, 
Castro  Valley,  Calif. 

May  I  make  some  further  suggestions?  All 
of  us  who  have  been  working  with  young 
people  for  many  years  are  concerned  with 
drug  abuse  and  our  efforts  do  need  additional 
funding  and  they  do  need  additional  coun- 
selling assistance.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  long  run  we  are  overlooking 
the  problem  of  alcoholism  and  the  appeal 
that  is  made  by  many  of  our  mass  media 
to  young  people  to  drink.  I  think,  is  under- 
estimated In  its  effect.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Congress  plans  to  oversee  the  effectiveness 
of  the  voluntary  guidelines  adopted  for  the 
radio  and  TV  industries  on  drug  abuse. 

A  cursory  look  at; the  various  TV  programs 
reveals  a  cavalier  Jattitude  toward  alcohol 
which  is  matched  \pnly  by  the  extravagant 
eulvertlslng  budgets \ised  by  the  national  dis- 
tilleries In  nationwide  magazines  and  news- 
papers. In  short,  I  feel  that  we  are  missing 
something  here  that  needs  some  attention. 

Further,  I  am  certain  that  you  have  had 
eloquent  testimony  that  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  cause.  There 
is  a  limited  gain  to  be  made.  In  my  mind, 
In  treating  symptoms  only  and  not  causes. 
Abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  (not  social  use) 
Is  usauUy  a  symptom  of  an  unhappy,  dis- 
satisfied, alienated,  depressed,  asocial  kind 
of  individual.  There  are  many  forces  at  work 
in  the  American  society  which  minimize 
rather  than  maximize  the  ptosltive  side  of  the 
human  potential.  We  really  have  not  come  to 
grips  successfuUy  or  forcefully  with  the  de- 
personalization of  the  post  Industrialized 
society  or  with  the  lack  of  serious  dialogue 
concerning  a  frank  discussion  of  the  moral 
posture  of  our  society. 

Schools.  In  turn,  very  often  contribute  to 
the  alienation  by  being  places  where  regi- 
mentation and  order  take  precedence  over 
learning  and  growing.  Our  own  profession 
has  some  soul  searching  to  do  which  is  long 
overdue. 

At  no  time  in  your  deliberations  ever  un- 
derestimate the  contribution  to  alienation 
made  when  government  officials  at  the  high- 
est level  show  a  lack  of  perspective  relative 
to  their  obligations  to  the  body  politic. 
Letter   From   Marilynn   Laird   Carruthers, 

RJI..    Coordinator    School    Health    And 

Health  Education,  Placerville,  Calif. 

Nowhere  In  your  statement  did  I  find  any 
reference  to  alcohol  as  a  drug,  yet  it  is  well 
accepted  that  it  Is  by  far  the  most  "abused" 
drug  of  all  age  groups.  The  separation  of 
alcohol  from  other  "drugs"  creates  expensive 
duplication  of  research  and  education  since 
basically  the  causes  of  experimentation  and 
abuse  are  similar,  if  not  identical. 


tkachkr  education  and  drug  counselino 

STAFFS 

Seven  years  ago,  while  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rooevllle  High  School  District,  I  helped  de- 
velop such  a  program  for  teachers.  Exp>erl- 
euce  has  shown  us  tliat  this  approach  is 
completely  Ineffective.  I  believe  you  wlU  dis- 
cover that  the  majority  of  California  schools 
have  tried  and  abandoned  this  method  at 
least  two  years  ago.  It  WEis  determined  that 
there  was  no  reduction  In  drug  use;  In  fact, 
there  were  increases  In  some  areas  as  a  result 
of  this  approach. 

For  the  past  two  years,  many  California 
schools,  under  the  guidance  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education's  Drug  Education 
Task  Force,  directed  by  Don  McCune  and 
aided  by  Jim  Llndberg,  have  approached  the 
problem  from  the  "Values  Clarification" 
point  of  view.  Briefly,  this  involves  p>er8on&l 
examination  of  what  one  believes  in,  willing- 
ness to  publicly  affirm  this  belief,  knowledge 
of  the  alternatives,  and  acceptance  of  the 
consequences  of  one's  own  behavior.  This 
problem  solving  approach  to  education  Is  not 
confined  to  alcohol,  other  drugs  and  tobacco. 
It  can  be  applied  to  all  the  curriculum  with 
very  positive  results.  We  are  working  toward 
this  In  the  El  Dorado  High  School  District 
with  In-servlce  programs  and  college  exten- 
sion classes  for  teachers.  Mr.  Robert  Newell, 
of  the  Oakland  City  Schools,  is  recognized  as 
a  leader  In  this  field.  As  for  drug  counseling, 
personally  I  have  found  the  "street  clinics" 
like  "Aquarian  Effort"  in  Sacramento  and 
"New  Morning"  here  in  Placerville  far  more 
effective  than  any  educator's  attempts.  The 
fact  Is,  "kids  relate  to  kids".  These  groups 
should  have  funding  to  carry  one,  and  should 
not  have  to  spend  half  of  their  time  scroung- 
ing for  dollars.  They  also  help  with  counael- 
Ing  regarding  VS>.,  pregnancy,  abortion,  etc. 

FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  FUNDING 

Unfortunately  this  always  has  strings  to 
meet  specifications,  or  elaborate  and  worth- 
less programs  are  written  and  funded,  or 
the  money  is  suddenly  stopped  after  program 
Is  Started.  If  we,  here  In  California,  had 
waited  for  federal  direction  and  funding,  we 
would  be  so  far  behind  the  problem  we 
would  never  catch  up.  My  thoughts  here, 
for  federal  help,  would  be  to  assist  those 
successful  programs  and  leaders  to  "spread 
the  word".  Obviously,  all  states  are  not  as 
progressive  and  do  need  assistance,  but  not 
just  in  terms  of  moTiey.  They  should  be 
helped  to  recognize  and  develop  their  own 
strengths. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  DRUGS 

Obviously  a  needed  step,  however,  this 
should  also  Include  strict  control  on  distri- 
bution. Pharmaceutical  warehouses,  phar- 
macies, and  doctor's  offices  are  closely  Inven- 
toried and  controlled.  Where  is  the  break- 
down, and  how  do  the  legal  supplies  get  to 
Illegal  outlets? 

MEDIA    CONTROL 

As  long  as  we  are  bombarded  with  "the 
good  life"  that  all  drugs  are  going  to  bring 
us:  freedom  from  headache,  tension,  ar- 
thritic pain,  constipation,  etc.  and  the  benefit 
of  one  beer  over  another,  or  one  toothpaste 
or  whatever,  we  had  better  be  certain  that 
the  youth  of  today  have  been  taught  to  know 
how  to  mEkke  a  discriminating  choice:  to 
know  the  alternatives  open  to  them,  and  to 
be  able  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  ac- 
tions. Very  often  these  points  get  lost  In  the 
frantic  attempts  to  get  academic  facts  and 
concepts  into  the  classroom.  These  are  im- 
portant only  as  they  lead  to  the  third  step, 
the  "value  centered  level".  This  is  the  step 
that  asks.  "How  do  you  feel  and  what  would 
you  do  about  it?" 


Letter    From    Eugene    Ballock.    Principal, 
Lafayette.  Calif. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  your  communica- 
tioii   of  September   10,   1973,  regarding  the 
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drug  problem  and  the  role  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  Interestingly  enough.  In  our 
particular  axes,  I  have  se«n  a  decrease  In  the 
use  of  drugs  as  a  vehicle  for  abuse:  however, 
alcohol  Is  beginning  to  climb  again,  with  Its 
related  problems  to  ell  age  groups.  We  are 
not  completely  devoid  of  the  problem,  how- 
ever, and  It  still  troubles  many  schools  In 
our  area  including,  on  occasion,  mine. 

I  thlnli  that  the  strongest  program  can  be 
created  on  a  local  basis,  with  funds  going  di- 
rectly to  the  local  school  boards.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  allocating  monies  to 
the  states,  which  they.  In  turn,  could  dispense 
to  programs  that  have  been  designed  by  local 
school  districts  to  meet  their  particular  prob- 
lems in  a  way  that  seems  to  be  effective. 


Letter  From  Robert  R.  Royle,  Acting  Pbdj- 
ciPAL,  San  Rafaix,  Calif. 

I  would  suggest  that  members  of  your  staff, 
and  members  of  committees  studying  effec- 
tive ways  to  prevent  drug  abuse  consider  the 
recommendations  given  in  this  book.  They 
are  thoughtful;  they  are  based  upon  a  wide 
study  of  the  problem,  and  furnish  a  con- 
sistent set  of  gmdelines  for  trying  worthwhile 
methods  of  control.  I  particularly  call  to  your 
attention  the  six  caveats,  beginning  on  p.  521, 
which  are : 

1.  Stop  emphasizing  measures  designed  to 
keep  drugs  away  from  people. 

2.  Stop  publicizing  the  horrors  of  the  "drug 
menace." 

3.  Stop  Increasing  the  damage  done  by 
drugs. 

4.  Stop  mlsclasslfylng  drugs. 

5.  Stop  viewing  the  drug  problem  as  pri- 
marily a  national  problem,  to  be  solved  on  a 
national  scale. 

6.  Stop  pursuing  the  goal  of  stamping  out 
illicit  drug  use. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  detailed  recommendations  begin- 
ning on  p.  530  as  a  basis  for  legislative  pro- 
grams. 

It's  becoming  more  evident,  on  the  high 
school  level,  that  effective  programs  rely  less 
upon  legalistic  methods  and  more  upon  a 
type  of  education  revolving  around  clarifica- 
tion of  Individual  values. 

Letter    F^om    Sandra    Neilsen,    Coitnsei.or, 

BAKERSraXD,    CALir. 

In  addition,  a  colleague  and  I  planned  and 
organized  a  drug  program  for  South  High. 
We  had  the  help  of  interested  members  of 
several  community  agencies  who  devoted 
many  hours  of  their  free  time  in  planning 
sessions  during  the  school  year  of  1970-71. 

The  project  which  we  ca^ed  TRIAD  re- 
quired funding  of  some  kind,  and  the  Kern 
County  High  School  District  administration 
requested  this  funding  In  January  1971  and 
February  1972.  Because  the  funding  could 
not  be  secured  we  were  not  able  to  put  the 
program  into  practice. 

I  feel  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  proj- 
ect TRIAD  that  are  worthwhile  and  that 
with  the  propier  personnel,  it  could  be  very 
successful  in  at  least  partially  solving  the 
drug  abuse  problem  on  campus. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal statement  of  purpose,  objectives  and 
activities  of  project  TRIAD.  I  have  also  In- 
cluded excerpts  of  the  document  requesting 
funds  under  ESEA  Title  HI  In  1972.  which 
will  fxirther  explain  the  project.  The  project 
title  of  this  document  was  "From  Fear  to 
Care." 

Letter  From  John  W.  Nicoll,  Sttperin- 
tendent  or  Schools,  Newport  Beach, 
Calit. 

Here  In  Orange  County,  and  In  particular 
our  school  district,  the  program  that  has 
evolved  includes  the  community  and  the 
parents.  We  have  developed  a  comprehensive 
In-servlce  program  with  teachers.  We  also 
IutT8  bad   a   team   attend   workshops   con- 
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ducted  by  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  team  Included  a  parent, 
an  instructional  staff  member,  a  student, 
and   a  district-level   person. 

Sjjeclflcally,  then.  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, my  recommendation  would  be  that 
the  Committee's  guidelines  should  Include 
a  provision  for  involving  the  community  and 
the  parents  In  any  drug  abuse  preventive 
program.  It  would  also  be  helpful  If  the 
responsibilities  of  other  sigencles.  commu- 
nity and  governmental,  were  described. 

Letter  From  Kenneth  D.  Perkins, 
Principal,  Fairtield,  Calip. 

You  cannot  establish  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram in  any  school  unless  you  can  get  com- 
munity Involvement.  What  will  work  in  one 
community  may  or  may  not  work  in  another. 
Effective  resource  people  can  be  very  helpful 
by  supplying*  up  to  date  data  within  the 
community,  enforcement  practices,  medical 
statistics,  etc.  I  have  found  outside  speakers 
to  be  much  more  Impressive  to  the  students 
than  the  teaching  staff.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  my  teaching  staff  is  not  Involved  In 
drug  education  programs  with  the  students. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  drug  problem  Is 
as  serious  in  our  community  as  It  has  been 
in  the  past.  I  hope  that  this  is  a  universal 
tendency  and  not  just  unique  to  our  area. 


October  16,  1973 


WAR  POWERS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLCXrKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  before  him  House  Joint 
Resolution  542,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, a  nonpartisan  landmark  measure 
which  has  been  passed  by  large  msjor- 
ities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  President  now  has  the  opportu- 
nity— by  signing  this  legislation  instead 
of  vetoing  it — to  carry  out  his  expressed 
desire  for  balanced  government  and  a 
healthy  cooperative  relationship  with 
Congress  on  nonpartisan  matters. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  October  15,  which  so 
ably  points  this  out : 

Foreign  Polict  Test 

Ever  since  he  was  sworn  In  as  Secretary  of 
State  last  month,  Henry  Kissinger  has 
stressed  what  he  says  is  the  Administration's 
desire  to  achieve  closer  cooperation  with  Con- 
gress In  a  "nonpartisan"  foreign  policy  en- 
joying broad  public  support.  "No  foreign 
policy — no  matter  how  ingenious — has  any 
chance  of  success  if  it  is  bom  In  the  minds 
of  a  few  and  carried  in  the  hearts  of  none," 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  said. 

President  Nixon  spoke  In  similar  vein  In 
announcing  his  choice  of  Representative 
Oerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Nixon  said  the  country  could  meet 
its  challenges  and  seize  Its  opportunities  to 
advance  world  peace  "only  if  we  have  bipar- 
tisan support  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  matters  In  which  no  partisanship 
should  ever  enter."  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ford,  a  legislative  wheelhorse  who  Is  well- 
llked  In  both  houses,  was  clearly  made  with 
the  aim  of  averting  a  fresh  confrontation  of 
the  White  House  with  Capitol  HIU. 

The  War  Powers  bill  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses  of  Congress  last  week 
poses  a  crucisd  test  of  this  spirit  and  of  the 
fresh  approach  to  foreign  p>ollcymaklng  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  attempted  to  in- 
troduce :  The  bUl  represents  a  responsible  ef- 


fort by  Congress  to  restore  In  the  critical 
area  of  decisions  on  war  and  peace  the  es- 
sential partnership  between  the  President 
and  Congress  which  the  Administration  pro- 
fesses to  seek  and  which  the  Constitution,  in 
fact  mandates. 

By  promptly  signing  this  important  meas- 
ure. President  Nixon  could  give  solid  mean- 
ing to  his  own  words  and  signal  his  own  sup- 
port for  his  Secretary  of  State's  new  approach 
In  laying  the  cornerstone  for  a  new  era  of 
Executive-Congressional  relations  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field.  If,  however,  the  President 
carries  out  his  threat  to  veto  the  blU  he  will 
set  the  stage  for  a  new  bitter  confrontation 
with  Conrgess,  perilously  prolonging  the  pe- 
riod of  dissension  that  has  already  proved  so 
damaging  to  his  Administration,  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  America's  foreign  poUcy  objectives. 


EXTEND  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 
TO  CONSERVE  ENERGY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  extend  day- 
light saving  time  to  the  entire  calendar 
year  for  a  2-year  period  as  a  symbol  of 
American  determination  not  to  knuckle 
under  to  Arab  threats  of  an  oil  boycott. 

Such  threats  are  being  heard  with  In- 
creasing frequency  since  the  Arab  assault 
on  Israel  began  on  October  6  and  oil- 
producing  Arab  countries  have  been 
pressured  into  demonstrating  their  sup- 
port for  the  Arab  cause. 

It  is  Intolerable  that  the  United  States 
should  be  vulnerable  to  threats  of  an 
Arab  boycott  of  oil  shipments.  Any  such 
attempt  at  blackmail  must  be  rejected 
out  of  hand.  I  am  encouraged  to  note 
that  U.S.  oflBcials  have  recently  indicated 
that  contingency  plans  to  cope  with  a 
cutoff  of  Arab  oil  do  exist.  In  any  case, 
the  Nation  could  cope  with  such  a  cutoff 
and  would  not  be  forced  to  change  our 
policies  in  the  Middle  Esist. 

Even  looking  beyond  the  present  crisis, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
not  be  dependent  on  oil  from  the  Arab 
States.  We  must  embark  on  massive  pro- 
grams to  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy  and  on  serious  programs  of  en- 
ergy conservation.  One  such  conserva- 
tion measure  would  be  year-roimd  day- 
light saving  time. 

During  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n  this  step  was  taken  as  an  energy  con- 
servation measure.  With  war  raging  in 
the  Sinai  desert  and  the  Syrian  plains 
it  is  just  as  appropriate  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure  now. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  state  ex- 
actly how  much  electricity  would  be  con- 
served by  year-round  daylight  saving 
time,  it  could  be  substantial.  Providing 
an  additional  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
evening  would  also  help  in  the  war 
against  crime  and  would  reduce  high- 
way accidents. 

Most  importantly  It  would  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  dependent  on  unreliable 
foreign  sources  of  oil.  I  commend  this 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  support. 


October  16,  1973 


REPRESENTATIVE    ZABLOCKI    AND 
THE  WAR  POWERS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  for  his  outstanding 
efforts  over  the  last  2  years  to  develop 
historic  legislation  reasserting  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature  in  the  area  of  war  pow- 
ers. The  following  editorials  from  the 
October  8.  1973  Washington  Post;  Octo- 
ber 9, 1973  Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Octo- 
ber 15,  1973  New  York  Times  describe 
his  excellent  work: 

[From   the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  8,   19731 

A  Congressional  Consenstts  on  How  We  Qo 

to  War 

Agreement  by  House  aind  Senate  conferees 
on  war-powers  legislation  puts  the  Congress 
within  reach  of  reclaiming  its  constitution- 
ally and  politically  appropriate  role  in  a  crit- 
ical area  of  national  policy-making;  the  con- 
ference report  goes  to  the  floor  of  both  houses 
this  week.  A  succession  of  Presidents  have 
taken  to  themselves  authority  to  commit  the 
country  to  war.  most  recently  and  painfully, 
of  course,  in  Vietnam.  Finally,  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  warmaking  in  Indochina, 
the  Congress  has  managed  to  assemble  a  con- 
sensus on  the  position  It  should  take  In  fu- 
ture conflicts.  The  delay,  not  to  sp>eak  of 
Congress'  general  reluctance  to  grapple  with 
aaaertlve  Presidents  on  this  issue,  does  not 
exactly  enhance  oonfldence  In  the  legisla- 
ture's capacity  to  play  the  role  It  has  now 
staked  out  for  Itself.  Still,  It  Is  a  considerable 
achievement  that,  on  an  issue  at  once  so 
elusive  and  charged,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
duced a  bUl.  Rep.  Clement  Zablocki  i  n-Wls.) 
and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.) ,  the  two  prin- 
cipal sponsors,  have  done  outstanding  work. 

The  President  has  long  threatened  to  veto 
this  bill;  It  was  drafted  under  that  shadow. 
But  here  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
objections  do  not  seem  to  go  principally  to 
one  or  another  of  the  specific  features  of 
this  bill — these  features  add  up  to  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  truly  inform  Con- 
gress and  seek  its  consent  before  committing 
the  nation  to  hostilities,  except  luider  stipu- 
lated, limited  emergency  conditions.  Rather, 
Mr.  Nixon  simply  does  not  wish  legislative 
restraints  to  be  placed  on  Executive  war- 
making.  Whether  his  view  Is  constitutional 
is  arguable — these  days,  just  about  every- 
thing Is.  It  Is,  at  any  rate,  a  claim  entirely 
consistent  with  Mr.  Nixon's  general  and  well- 
known  views  on  the  amplitude  of  presidential 
power. 

Estimates  vary  on  whether  the  Congress 
can  override  the  expected  veto;  the  axiswer 
will  shortly  be  available.  We  would  suggest. 
however,  that  Mr.  Nixon  weigh  the  political 
benefits  to  himself  and  to  his  office  of  war- 
powers  legislation.  What  he  dismisses  as  a 
curb  on  presidential  power  is  In  fact  a  guar- 
antee that,  In  a  war,  the  occupant  of  the  Oval 
Office  would  have  the  support  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  A  President  who  had  compiled 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  would  not 
have  to  fear  dissipating  his  and  the  country's 
energies  in  a  duel  with  the  Congress  over 
the  terms  of  entry  Into  war  or  of  Its  subse- 
quent conduct.  Anyone  who,  reviewing  the 
last  10  years,  cannot  understand  how  much 
this  would  serve  the  national  Interest  has 
missed  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  administration  now  regularly 
advertises  the  advantages  of  foreign-policy 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative   branches.    This    bill   poses    the    issue 
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nicely;  does  the  administration  mean  It  or 
does  It  not? 

We  are  aware  that  no  war-powers  bUl  can 
be  stronger  than  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  apply  it  in  a  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  President  would  still  retain 
the  possibility  of  going  to  the  country  In  an 
emergency  and  sweeping  the  Congress  along. 
The  congressional  record  Is  not  reassuring 
on  this  score.  Nonetheless,  by  this  bill,  the 
Congress  has  jacked  Itself  up  to  a  standing 
position  on  an  Issue  on  which  It  had  previ- 
ously been  supplne.  This  is  an  achievement 
which  not  even  an  upheld  veto  can  take 
away.  In  this  sense,  the  significance  of  this 
bill  lies  not  only  on  Its  specific  provisions  for 
information,  consultation  and  review  but  in 
the  expanded  congressional  awareness  and 
self-respect  which  it  denotes.  This  may  yet 
offer  the  best  hope  that,  whatever  the  fate 
of  the  bill,  the  Congress  will  accept  Its  share 
of  national  war-making  responslbUlty  in  any 
crisis  that  may  oome. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1973] 
Vital  Aim  To  Curs  War  Power 

The  Senate  and  House  are  about  to  act  on 
a  conference  committee  bill  aimed  at  de- 
fining the  president's  unilateral  authority  to 
commit  this  country  to  war.  The  compromise 
measure,  drawing  substantially  from  the 
preferable  House  bill  sponsored  by  Wiscon- 
sin's Rep.  Zablocki,  Is  worthy  of  passage  even 
though  It  faces  a  promised  veto  by  President 
NUon.  It  may  be  Just  as  Important  now  to 
set  a  precedent  by  passing  the  legislation  as 
an  expression  by  Congress — a  clear  sign  to 
the  executive  to  step  more  warily  In  the  fu- 
ture— as  It  would  be  to  have  the  measure 
actually  on  the  statute  books. 

The  20th  century,  particularly  the  last  25 
years,  has  seen  the  American  presidency  as- 
sume more  and  more  power  over  the  vital 
question  of  committing  troops  to  combat. 
This  has  occurred  partly  from  force  of  clr- 
cunastances,  as  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons 
makes  declared,  total  war  unthinkable,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  congressional  abdication 
to  the  executive.  The  Founding  Fathers,  In 
granting  Congress  the  power  to  raise  armies 
and  declare  war,  meant  the  responsibility 
to  be  shared. 

Under  the  conference  committee  bill,  the 
president  would  have  to  end  a  combat  oper- 
ation after  60  days  unless  Congress  ratified 
the  action  or  formally  declared  war.  The  pres- 
ident could  ask  for  an  additional  30  daj^s' 
grace  if  he  deemed  it  essential.  Congress 
could  terminate  the  commitment  of  troops 
sooner  by  passing  a  concurrent  resolution. 

The  bill  has  weaknesses.  Establishing  time 
limits  essentially  means  the  fighting  would 
probably  continue  during  that  period  even 
though  Congress  would  have  power  to  act  in 
the  interim.  The  bill  tries  to  define  broad 
categories  of  situations  in  which  the  presi- 
dent could  commit  troops.  This  would  better 
be  left  unsaid.  Let  the  president  use  his  wis- 
dom In  each  specific  Instance  and  then  allow 
Congress  to  pass  Judgment  on  It. 

If  the  measure  passes,  as  expected,  and  Is 
vetoed,  the  Issue  should  not  be  dropped  there. 
A  better  balance  must  eventually  be  estab- 
lished somehow  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  on  this  elementary  Issue- 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  16,  1973J 
Foreign  Pouct  Test 

Ever  since  he  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of 
State  last  month,  Henry  Kissinger  has 
stressed  what  he  says  Is  the  Administration's 
desire  to  achieve  closer  cooperation  with 
Congress  in  a  "nonpartisan"  foreign  policy 
enjoying  broad  public  support.  "No  foreign 
policy — no  matter  how  Ingenlovis — ^bas  any 
chance  of  success  If  It  is  born  In  the  minds  of 
a  few  and  carried  In  the  hearts  of  none," 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  said. 

President  Nixon  8p>oke  In  a  similar  vein  In 
announcing    his    choice    of    Representative 


Oerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Nixon  said  the  country  could  meet 
its  challenges  and  seize  its  opportunities  to 
Ckdvance  world  peace  "only  if  we  have  bipar- 
tisan supjjort  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  m  matters  In  which  no  partisanship 
should  ever  enter."  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ford,  a  legislative  wheelhorse  who  Is  well- 
liked  in  both  hotises,  was  clearly  made  with 
the  aim  of  averting  a  fresh  confrontation  of 
the  White  House  with  Capitol  Hill. 

The  War  Powers  blU  adopted  by  large 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  Congress  last 
week  poses  a  crucial  test  of  this  spirit  and 
of  the  fresh  approach  to  foreign  policymak- 
ing which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  at- 
tempted to  introduce.  The  biU  represents  a 
responsible  effort  by  Congress  to  restore  in 
the  critical  area  of  decisions  on  war  and 
peace  the  essential  partnership  between  the 
President  and  Congress  which  the  Admin- 
istration professes  to  seek  and  which  the 
Constitution,  In  fact  mandates. 

By  promptly  signing  this  Important  meas- 
ure, President  Nixon  could  give  solid  meaning 
to  his  own  words  and  signal  his  own  support 
for  his  Secretary  of  State's  new  approach 
In  laying  the  cornerstone  for  a  new  era  of 
Executive-Congressional  relations  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field.  If.  however,  the  President 
carries  out  his  threat  to  veto  the  biU  he  will 
set  the  stage  for  a  new  bitter  confrontation 
with  Congress,  perilously  prolonging  the  pe- 
riod of  dissension  that  has  already  proved 
so  damaging  to  his  Administration,  to  the 
country  and  to  America's  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  SHOULD 
BE  ADMITTED  TO  THE  U.N. 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
East  Germany  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  tooK 
this  action,  in  recognition  that  East 
Germany  was  an  Independent  sovereign 
nation  which  represents  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  world  which  therefore 
should  have  a  voice  in  world  affairs.  It  is 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  have 
placed  a  resoluMon  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommending  that  the 
President  direct  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  U.N.  to  foUow  prescribed  U.N. 
procedures  to  support  the  admission  of 
the  Republic  of  China  as  a  member  of 
the  U.N. 

Admission  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  the  U.N.  is  merited  because  if  the  UJN. 
Is  to  make  any  progress  toward  its  ob- 
jective, all  nations  should  have  a  voice 
In  its  operation.  The  Republic  of  China 
represents  15  million  people  and  is  the 
second  largest  military  power  In  Asia. 
Surely  such  an  important  power  repre- 
senting so  many  people  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

In  proposing  this  recommendation,  I 
do  not  intend  to  give  the  Impression  that 
the  U.N.  can  solve  all  of  our  problems. 
I  am  aware  of  the  foibles  and  weaknesses 
which  are  attached  to  the  U.N.  But  so 
long  as  the  U.N.  remains  an  operating 
international  organization,  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  continued  exclusion 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  U.N. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  group  of  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict a  letter  which  speaks  about  prob- 
lems that  most  Americans  face  today. 
Mr.  Allen  and  his  friends  are  feeling  the 
effect  of  increased  agricultural  exports. 
But,  besides  being  concerned  about  high- 
er food  prices,  they  feel  that  there  is  a 
dangerously  low  level  of  respect  of  Grov- 
emment  by  most  citizens  of  the  coim- 
try.  Because  I  feel  their  letter  is  indica- 
tive of  the  concerns  of  most  people 
around  the  country,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  excerpts  from  their  letter 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues : 
Concerns  of  Citizens 

Dkab  Sik:  I  write  to  you  as  a  member  of 
one  of  the  groups  of  citizenry  from  whom 
you  rarely  hear;  namely  the  Middle  Class. 
Also,  let  me  assure  you  now  that  I  seek  no 
personal  favor.  I  have  been  asked  to  write 
to  you  as  a  "spokesman"  of  a  small  group  of 
neighbors. 

Surely  "the  times  are  out  of  Joint,"  in  the 
words  of  Shakespeare  of  the  most  highly  in- 
dustrialized Nation  on  earth,  with  the  great- 
est area  of  arable  land  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone  is  unable — or  unwilling — to  for- 
mulate a  price  structure  under  which  the 
citizens  can  purchase  the  means  to  sustain 
themselves  without  courting  bankruptcy  in 
the  process.  If  we  were  in  a  state  of  war  with 
a  major  power  as  we  were  thirty  years  ago, 
or  If  there  had  been  "an  act  of  God"  (e.g., 
floods,  earthquakes,  massive  crop  faUures  or 
the  like)  we  could  understtind  this  and  bear 
our  share  of  the  sacrifice  willingly.  However, 
none  of  these  conditions  exist. 

Instead,  we  have  an  administration  which 
has  sold  untold  mUiions  of  tons  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  terms  which  were  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  own  Nation  and 
hence  to  the  prices  of  food  and  to  the  great 
financial  advantage  of  a  few  huge  grain 
companies.  We  now  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stating  that  he  would  be  "ex- 
tremely reluctant"  to  cancjel  any  Certificates 
of  Export  for  any  firm  who  stUl  is  exportmg 
foods  of  any  type  abroad. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  men  in  office 
are  aware  of  the  dangerously  low  level  of 
respect  all  functions  of  government  are  held 
by  most  of  the  hitherto  docile  Middle  Class. 
To  define  terms,  I  mean  that  segment  of  the 
populace  who  earn  115,000.00  per  year  and 
over,  who  either  are  in  the  professions,  or 
various  echelons  of  management  in  large 
firms,  or  who  have  small  businesses  of  their 
own.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Party. 

As  of  this  time,  none  of  the  Middle  Class 
are  "hurting".  However,  we  know  of  the 
feelings  of  those  in  the  lower  Income  brack- 
ets— and  I  must  tell  you  that  desperation 
ia  growing  among  those  people.  When  and  If 
they  begin  to  raid  the  supermarkets,  we 
wont  engage  in  that  sort  of  thing — but  I 
dont  know  of  anyone  who  would  run  to  call 
the  Police. 

Again,  we'd  like  to  know  how  you  propose 
to  help  the  people  in  this  crisis. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  B.  Allen, 
and  Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  speak  of  "detente"  and  of 
"arms  agreements,"  many  wonder 
whether  our  traditional  alliances,  such 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, are  as  important  to  us  and  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  £is  they  pre- 
viously were. 

To  argue  that  NATO  is  no  longer  vital 
to  Western  defense  is  to  ignore  the  real- 
ity of  what  has  been  happening  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  past  period.  Despite  So- 
viet rhetoric  of  "peaceful  coexistence," 
the  facts  remain  far  different. 

Speaking  before  the  Military  Commit- 
tee of  a  recent  NATO  conference.  Gen. 
Sir  Walter  Walker,  former  British  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Allied  Forces.  North- 
em  Europe,  issued  a  solemn  warning  on 
Soviet  capabilities  and  NATO  weak- 
nesses. He  said: 

The  brutal  truth  is  that  Soviet  forces  have 
gone  from  strength  to  strength,  whUe  NATO 
has  tended  to  stagnate.  At  present,  certainly 
on  the  northern  flank,  the  Russians  can  neu- 
tralize all  our  efforts.  The  Soviet  northern 
fieet  alone  has  more  submarines  than  any 
single  NATO  navy.  Including  the  United 
States,  and  about  60  of  them  are  nuclear. 

It  Is  also  important  to  consider  a  re- 
port issued  by  a  Dutch  commission  of  15 
civilian  and  military  experts  who  pro- 
claimed that  the  defense  of  Europe  is 
unthinkable  without  U.S.  participation. 
This  report  sketched  three  main  tasks  of 
the  NATO  alliance:  To  prevent  war.  to 
give  an  appropriate  response  to  aggres- 
sion without  immediate  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons,  and  finally,  "in  extremity"  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  integrity  of 
NATO  territory. 

These  three  tasks  cannot  be  fxilfilled 
without  the  United  States,  the  commis- 
sion said.  The  report  stated  that: 

The  nuclear  power  and  the  conventional 
presence  of  the  United  States  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  are  the  core  and  decisive  fact 
In  fulfilling  these  three  tasks  of  the  alliance. 

In  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  September  30,  1973,  Arthur  Veysey  re- 
ports the  details  of  a  lengthy  Interview 
with  Gen.  Andrew  Goodpaster.  NATO's 
present  commander  In  chief. 

Mr.  Veysey  reports  the  gist  of  what 
General  Goodpaster  said.  The  general 
noted,  he  writes,  that: 

The  Soviet  leaders  preach  detente  but  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  military  forcee.  The 
Soviet  military  budget  has  gone  up  each 
year  for  five  years.  The  research  budget  is 
up  60  per  cent.  The  Soviet  Union  today 
spends  as  much  on  its  forces  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  the  U.S.  even  though  its 
total  Income,  its  gross  national  product,  ia 
only  half  that  of  the  United  Statea. 

Mr.  Veysey  points  out : 

NATO  has  served  the  West  well.  Exux>pe  has 
gone  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with- 
out war.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  unable 
to  pick  off  more  European  nations  one  by 
one.  NATO  has  encouraged  the  West  to  work 


together  and   make  the   best  use  of  men. 
money,  and  supplies. 

At  a  time  when  many  call  for  less  de- 
fense spending,  for  an  alteration  in  our 
traditional  alliance,  and  for  a  retreat 
from  world  leadership,  it  is  essential  that 
we  imderstand  the  real  stakes  in  today's 
complex  world. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "The  Importance  of  and  Need 
for  NATO,"  by  Arthur  Veysey  as  It  ap- 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1973,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

The  Importanci  of  and  Need  por  NATO 
(By  Arthur  Veysey) 

Castxau.  Belcium.— Is  the  North  AUantic 
Alliance  stm  important?  Is  there  stUl  any 
need  for  its  military  command  set  up  by 
General  Elsenhower  23  years  ago  when  tlie 
Soviet  Union  was  blockading  Berlin? 

Yes,  declares  the  present  commander  In 
chief.  He  is  Gen.  Andrew  Goodpaster,  an 
American.  NATO  and  its  military  arm. 
SHAPE.  wiU  be  vital,  he  says,  untU  Western 
Europe  unites  or  until  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  cease  to  be  a  threat.  Neither,  he 
says,  is  In  sight. 

Why  keep  NATO?  Why  keep  American 
forces  In  Europe? 

For  three  hours,  I  sat  In  on  a  private  brief- 
ing at  which  Goodpaster,  his  chief  of  staff, 
and  Ills  directors  of  Intelligence,  planning, 
and  supplies,  made  their  pitch.  Here  is  the 
gist  of  what  they  said. 

The  Soviet  leaders  preach  detente  but  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  military  forces. 

The  Soviet  military  budget  has  gone  up 
each  year  for  Ave  years.  The  research  budget 
U  up  60  per  cent.  The  Soviet  Union  today 
spends  as  much  on  its  forces  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  the  United  States  even  tho 
its  total  income,  its  gross  national  product, 
is  only  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  army  keeps  its  24-month  draft.  In 
Central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  have  more  tanks,  planes,  and  guns 
than  NATO  and  enough  short-range  nuclear 
missUes  to  smash  Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  hat  developed  multiple 
warheads  for  its  big,  long-range  mlssUes, 
adding  to  the  number  of  American  cities  it 
can  wipe  out  in  an  instant.  It  is  putting  mls- 
sUes into  stronger  xinderground  silos.  Its 
newest  siAtnarlnes  csury  missiles  capable  of 
reaching  4,000  miles,  letting  the  subs  attack 
every  part  of  America  without  leaving  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Eight  such  subs  were  buUt 
last  year.  Yards  now  turn  out  one  a  month. 

The  Soviet  air  force  has  a  new  faster-than- 
sound  lx>mber  and  a  new  fighter. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  grown  fastest  of  all. 
Its  nuclear  submarines  can  attack  shipping 
in  any  ocean.  Its  newest  destroyers  and 
cruisers  carry  missUes  to  attack  other  ships, 
sonar  to  seek  submarines,  and  a  double  de- 
fense against  planes.  The  first  Soviet  air- 
craft carrier  Is  afloat.  Old  cruisers  have  been 
converted  to  communication  and  command 
ships.  Supply  3hips  let  a  fleet  operate  in- 
definitely in  any  ocean.  Research  ships  probe 
the  seas. 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  devote  so  many 
men,  so  much  money,  supplies,  and  effort  to 
Its  mUltary  forces? 

The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United 
States  or.  more  so.  Western  Europe,  has  with- 
in Its  borders  almost  everything  it  needs  in 
wartime.  Thus  it  has  little  need  for  a  de- 
fensive navy. 

But  the  ICremlln  leaders  apparently 
learned  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  the 
power  of  a  navy  in  peacetime.  Today  the 
Soviet  navy,  backed  by  land,  air,  and  space 
forces  have  turned  the  world  military  bed' 
leal,  or  military  strategy  thruout  the  world. 

The    ImproTed    land,    sea,    air,    and    space 
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forces  have  turned  the  world  military  bal- 
ance to  favor  the  Soviet  Union.  An  even  big- 
ger shift  may  come  from  the  Soviet's  policy 
of  detente. 

By  preaching  peace,  the  Soviet  Union 
stimulates  Western  euphoria  and  wishful 
thinking  that  the  Cold  War  is  over. 

Negotiations  for  mutual  balanced  force 
reductions  in  central  Europe  wUi  be  a  false 
road  to  peace  If  they  further  disturb  the 
military  balance.  How  can  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  across  the  Atlantic  be 
matched  against  the  movement  of  any  num- 
l>er  of  Soviet  forces  a  few  hundred  mUes  to 
the  east,  where  they  could  be  placed  against 
the  NATO  flank  or,  in  emergency,  quickly 
sent  back  into  central  Europe? 

NATO  and  SHAPE  have  served  the  West 
well.  Europe  has  gone  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  without  war.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  unable  to  pick  off  more  European 
nations  one  by  one.  NATO  has  encouraged 
the  West  to  work  together  and  make  the  best 
use  of  men,  money,  and  supplies. 

All  NATO  governments  are  under  strong 
public  pressure  to  cut  military  si>endtng. 
Heavy  cuts  will  come,  unless  i>eople  who 
Still  believe  in  NATO  speak  up  loud  and 
clear. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  CONGRESS- 
MAN GERALD  R.  FORD  AS  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  WALTER  E.  POWELL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  13,  1973 

Mr.  POWELL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  add  my  voice  to  the  great 
chorus  of  approval  to  the  nomination 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  to  the  OflBce 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Ford  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied by  experience,  temperament,  and 
training  to  fulfill  the  important  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, and  his  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  will  prove  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  the  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  who  have  every  right,  to 
expect  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
performance  of  our  Nation's  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  tenure  of  serv- 
ice here  in  Congress,  I  have  come  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  leadership 
qualities  of  Gerald  R.  Ford.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  vitality.  Integrity,  and  industry 
and  he  complements  those  attributes 
with  compassion  and  an  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  good 
government. 

The  public  record  of  Gerald  R.  Ford 
is  recognized.  His  character  has  been 
tested  in  the  melting  pot  of  debate  and 
negotiation  which  characterize  this 
legislative  Chamber.  His  opinions  and 
viewpoints  are  solicited  and  respected.  In 
short.  Jerry  Ford  has  a  proven  "track 
record." 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  these  considera- 
tions, I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  the  confirmation  of  Jerry 
Ford  as  Vice  President  of  these  United 
States. 

The  citizens  of  Michigan's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  will,  unfortunately, 
be  losing  a  gifted  and  dedicated  public 
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servant,  but  they,  in  addition  to  all  the 
Nation's  citizens,  can  be  confident  in 
their  knowledge  that  a  man  of  excep- 
tional, indeed,  unparalleled,  qualifica- 
tions stands  ready  to  assume  the  Re- 
public's second  highest  office. 


MILITARY    RETIREES    LOSE    AGAIN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  protest 
the  House-Senate  conferees'  decision  to 
ignore  the  needs  and.  Indeed,  the  rights 
of  retired  military  personnel  by  dropping 
the  Senate-adopted  provision  which 
would  recompute  retired  pay. 

Under  the  Senate  provision,  which  was 
jwlopted  by  a  vote  of  71  to  14,  mihtary 
personnel  who  retired  prior  to  January  1, 
1972,  would  have  their  retired  pay  re- 
computed on  January  1,  1972  pay  scales 
at  age  60  except  that  those  who  are  re- 
tired with  30  percent  or  greater  disability 
would  be  allowed  to  recompute  immedi- 
ately. 

This  Is  only  fair  and  just,  but  the  con- 
ferees— for  the  second  year  in  a  row — 
have  allowed  this  broken  promise  to  re- 
main immended. 

The  principle  of  recomputing  retired 
military  personnel  pay  based  on  active 
duty  pay  was  incorporated  in  the  Ameri- 
can Military  Retired  Pay  System  from 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  1958,  with 
short  exceptions.  All  military  personnel 
who  served  before  June  1,  1958,  did  so 
with  the  expectation  that  this  principle 
would  continue  to  be  followed.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  recomputation  feature 
of  the  retlriment  system  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  of  many  to 
make  the  military  a  career. 

Although  there  was  no  signed  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Government  promising  that 
this  system  would  be  continued  after 
service  was  completed,  there  certainly 
was  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  not  to  reduce  the  en- 
titlement after  it  was  earned. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  retired 
career  personnel,  both  Regular  and  Re- 
serve, who  served  in  several  wars  believed 
that  their  Government  would  continue  to 
honor  that  obligation  by  preserving  their 
entitlement  to  those  rights  earned  imder 
laws  existing  during  their  active  service. 
Repeated  governmental  statements  con- 
cerning the  matter  strengthened  this 
belief. 

However,  in  1958,  Congress  abandoned 
the  recomputation  principle  and  substi- 
tuted an  across-the-board  6-percent  in- 
crease for  retired  personnel.  In  1963, 
Congress  offered  a  one-time  recomputa- 
tion to  those  who  were  retired  prior  to 
the  1958  changes,  or  a  5-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase,  whichever  was  greater. 
The  cost-of-living  system  of  adjusting 
retired  pay  is  in  effect  today. 

Although  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  system  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
retiree  from  the  rapid  rate  of  inflation, 
they  have  not  done  so.  The  average  re- 
tiree's pay  has  incerased  by  58.6  percent 
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since  1958  while  active  duty  pay  has  in- 
creased by  108.1  percent  during  the  same 
period.  A  tremendous  gap  in  retired  pay 
has  grown  between  the  retirees  of  the 
same  grade  and  years  of  service.  This 
inequality  will  continue  to  widen  unless 
Congress  restores  the  traditional  system 
of  computmg  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of 
current  active  duty  rates. 

Many  of  the  lower  grade  retirees  who 
served  their  country  well  for  20  or  30 
years  through  two  or  three  wars  are  in 
dire  straits.  They  served  at  times  when 
pay  scales  were  very  low  and  raises  few 
and  far  between.  Their  retired  pay  is 
small,  th?y  pay  taxes  on  it,  and  end  up 
with  less  than  many  people  get  who  never 
did  anything  for  their  country,  who  will 
not  work,  who  pay  no  taxes,  and  who 
live  off  other  people's  money. 

The  many  retired  military  men  and 
women  who  have  served  our  country  and 
who  have  given  of  their  minds,  bodies, 
and  years — none  of  which  can  be  re- 
placed— certainly  deserve  no  less  than 
equity  in  their  retired  pay. 


CORDELL  HULL  LOCK  AND  DAM  ON 
CUMBERLAND  RIVER  DEDICATED 

IN  TENNESSEE 


*  HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday  last,  along  with  Gov.  Winfield 
Dtmn,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  Tricia  Cox, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  IPresident  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  and  other Vdistinguished 
guests  and  citizens  in  my  IState  of  Ten- 
nessee, I  was  pleased  to  join  m  dedicating 
the  new  $75  million  CordeA  Hull  Lock 
and  Dam  on  the  Cumberland  River  in 
Smith  County,  near  Carthage.  Tenn. 

The  dam  was  built  by  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  was  dedicated  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
my  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  dedication  was  most  appropriate, 
because  of  Secretary  Hull's  lifetime  goal 
and  objective  of  providing  water  resource 
development  access  to  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland Area  of  Tennessee. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  wa- 
ter resource  development  and  progress, 
I  place  a  copy  of  my  dedicatory  remarks 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  or  Con- 
gress, AT  Cordell  Hull  Lock  and  Dam 
Dedication  Ceremonies,  October  13,  1973 
Thank  you.  Chairman  Joe  Carr,  Governor 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Tricia  Cox,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  President  and  Mrs.  NUon,  General  Kelley, 
General  Nichols,  and  Colonel  Brandes,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  other  distinguished  plat- 
form guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen  and 
friends :  Certainly  I  am  pleased  and  delighted 
to  be  here  today  to  Join  with  you  in  these 
historic  dedication  ceremonies. 

I  Join  with  others  in  welcoming  all  of  you 
to  Tennessee — and  the  great  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee. 

Senator  Baker — our  State's  Senior  Sena- 
tor— caUed   me   and   indicated   that  he  was 
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detained  In  Washington  and  expressed  regrets 
tliat  he  could  not  be  here  today. 

Senator  Baker  asked  that  I  extend  greet- 
ings to  all  In  attendance. 

This  Is  an  Important  occasion. 

This  Is  a  significant  occasion. 

THE    UPPEB    CUMBXRUUm 

Today  marks  a  milestone  In  the  history, 
growth  and  progress  of  the  storied  Upper 
Cxunberland  area. 

The  Upper  Cumberland  area  is  often  called 
Cordell  Hull  Country  because  It  was  here  that 
my  distinguished  predecessor  was  born  and 
reared — and  began  his  Illustrious  career  In 
public  life  as  a  State  Representative  and 
Circuit  Judge  that  ultimately  carried  him  to 
Washington  as  Congressman.  Senator,  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  world  statesman. 

Cordell  Hull  loved  the  Cumberland  River — 
he  worked  with  his  father  In  the  logging 
business  and  rode  down  the  river  on  huge 
rsLfts  of  logs  to  Nashville. 

Some  historian  has  reported  that  as  the 
big  rafts  moved  down  the  river  Cordell  Hull 
could  be  seen  perched  on  the  raft,  deeply 
absorbed  In  a  book. 

He  was  said  to  be  the  best  young  logger 
and  best  young  debater  in  this  area. 

During  Judge  Hull's  time,  this  area  was 
known  as  the  Mountain  District — famous  for 
its  fabled  hlstorj' — strong  men — beautiful 
women — scenic  wonders — good  environ- 
ment— and,  above  all,  the  Ctimberland  River. 

I  am  reminded  of  Victor  Hugo's  writing 
about  great  rivers  which  captures  the 
romance  of  the  Cumberland. 

Hugo  wrote : 

"I  love  rivers,  they  do  more  than  bear 
merchandise — dreams  float  along  their  sur- 
face. Rivers,  Uke  clarions,  sing  of  the  beauty 
of  the  earth,  the  fertUity  of  the  plains  and 
the  splendor  of  the  mountains." 

Carl  Sandbxirg  said :  "Nothing  happens  un- 
less it  was  first  a  dream." 

Certainly  the  development  of  the  Cum- 
berland River  and  the  construction  of  the 
Cordell  Hull  Dam  and  Lock  has  long  been 
a  dream  of  the  i>eopIe  of  the  Upper  Cumber- 
land— they  have  worked  hard  to  make  this 
dream  become  a  reality  and  I  commend  and 
congratulate  them  for  their  great  work. 

Many  years  ago,  Cordell  Hull  said : 

"Should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  discontinue  Improvement  of  the  fer- 
tile Cumberland  Valley  waterway  and  Isolate 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  an  in- 
Jury  and  loss  would  be  worked  that  could 
not  be  estimated." 

Well,  we  all  know  now  that  the  Gksvern- 
ment  has  not  failed  to  open  up  our  water- 
ways. But — to  the  contrary — we  are  develop- 
ing the  full  potential  of  the  Upper  Cumber- 
land to  greatly  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunities so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  and  future  generations  will 
benefit. 

Indeed,  the  future  for  this  area  is  bright. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Knowing  of  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  the  Upper  Cumberland  area, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations,  I  have  encour- 
aged an  effort  to  revive  this  project — and 
make  the  dream  of  our  people  come  true. 

First,  our  Committee  provided  funds  for  a 
re-study  and  re-evaluation  of  the  project. 

Following  the  study  and  up-dating  of  the 
project,  the  Corps  again  made  a  favorable 
recommendation.  They  reported  that  the 
project  was  sound,  feasible  and  desirable. 

Although  the  Dam  was  not  initially 
budgeted — In  1963  an  appropriation  of  $1 
million  was  provided  by  our  Committee  and 
the  Congress  to  begin  construction. 

The  project  seemed,  at  last,  underway. 
However,  some  further  delajrs  occurred  as 
meetmgs  were  held  in  Cookeville,  Galnes- 
boro,  and  other  Upper  Cumberland  towns 
concerning  the  project — not  because  the  peo- 
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pie  opposed  the  dam — but  because  they 
wanted  a  navigation  lock  added  to  the  proj- 
ect as  then  planned  and  proposed. 

They  took  the  position — as  did  Cordell 
Hull,  earlier — that  nothing  should  restrict 
the  access  to  the  Upper  Cumberland. 

They  did  not  want  to  be  Isolated — they 
wanted  to  open  up  the  Upper  Cumberland 
to  greater  commerce  and  navigation  for  our 
people.  Many  people,  taterested  in  the  full 
development  of  the  Cumberland,  were  con- 
cerned. I  could  mention  many  citizens — but 
will  mention  only  one — the  late  J.  Mack 
Draper  of  Galnesboro — as  representative  of 
many  public-spirited  citizens  of  this  area 
who  wanted  a  navigation  lock  added  to  the 
project. 

Following  a  further  study  by  the  Corps 
concerning  the  desirability  of  the  lock  fea- 
ture, it  was  determined  that  the  lock  was 
Justified  and  an  additional  appropriation  of 
•10  million  was  provided  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  the  navigation  lock. 

Today,  we  witness  the  completed  project. 

Today,  we  recognize  this  lock  as  a  water 
gateway  to  the  Upper  Cumberland.  A  nine- 
foot  channel  for  another  75  miles  has  been 
created — a  year-round  channel  that  assures 
access  at  all  times  to  the  Upper  Cumber- 
land, extending  to  the  Kentucky  line  ana 
beyond. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  several  years  ago  in  an 
open  field,  where  the  lock  Is  now  located.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  turn  the  first  spade  of 
dirt  for  this  project. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  pleased  to  stand  in 
the  power  house  of  the  dam  and  throw  the 
switch,  activating  the  first  of  three  power- 
ful generators  that  will  provide  another 
100,000  kilowatts  of  electricity,  urgently 
needed,  because  of  the  Nation's  current  en- 
ergy crisis. 

BZSTFTTS    TO     AREA 

As  we  envision  the  benefits  that  will  flow 
from  this  project — I  predict  that  this  dam — 
this  reservoir — and  this  lock — will  bring  a 
new  golden  era  of  progress  and  prosperity 
to  the  Upper  Cumberland. 

New  commercial  horizons  and  vistas  will 
be  opened — new  Industries  will  locate  here — 
Jobs  and  employment  will  be  provided — new 
commerce  will  flourish. 

Power  production — flood  control — naviga- 
tion— water  supplies — recreation — all  of  these 
and  other  benefits  will  flow  from  this  great 
water  resource  project. 

The  Corps,  in  Its  reports  on  this  project, 
have  repeatedly  predicted  that  the  project 
will  provide  a  substantial  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area. 

A  "significant,  positive  Impact"  will  re- 
sult, the  report  suggests — resulting  from  the 
shipment  of  timber,  coal,  asphalt,  cement, 
petroleum,  gasoline,  wood  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. 

The  next  centtiry  will  bring  a  significant 
change — for  economic  growth,  progress,  and 
development. 

Indeed,  the  future  of  this  area  is  bright 
and  promising. 

What  we  say  here  will  not  be  long  remem- 
bered— but  what  has  been  accomplished 
here— by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  the 
people — will  be  long  remembered — as  this 
project  will  long  stand  as  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  a  great  statesman 
who  came  from  our  midst,  Cordell  Hull. 

My  friends,  I  eun  sure  many  of  you  have 
heard  of  Uncle  BiUy  Hull,  the  father  of 
Cordell  Hull. 

Uncle  Billy  Hull  once  described  his  dis- 
tinguished   son — Cordell     Hull — this     way; 

"Cord  wasn't  set  enough  to  be  a  school 
teacher — wasn't  rough  enough  to  be  a  lum- 
berman— wasn't  sociable  enough  to  be  a  doc- 
tor— and  couldn't  holler  loud  enough  to  be 
a  preacher.  But,  Cord  was  a  right  thorough 
thinker." 
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In  my  view,  this  completed  project  repre- 
sents some  "right  thorough  thinking" — ag 
well  as  some  "right  thorough  planning"  and 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
our  people,  and  all  concerned. 

We  have,  in  oxir  area  today,  a  great  part- 
nership of  progress  among  the  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  communities  in  the  Upper  Cumber- 
land— and,  this  great  project  is  a  product 
of  this  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  work- 
ing together  for  growth  and  development. 

This  project  represents  "the  wave  of  the 
future" — my  congratulations  to  all. 

Let  me  say,  that  whatever  small  part  I 
may  have  bad  in  the  completion  of  this  great 
project — I  can  assure  you — has  been  a  labor 
of  love. 

CONCLUSION — DEDICATION 

And  so,  my  friends,  again,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  UJ3.  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
their  great  work.  And,  I  congratiUate  the  peo- 
ple of  this  District  In  having  this  great  fa- 
cility. 

And  now — may  I  say  that  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
our  State — Governor  Dunn — and  all  of  you — 
in  dedicating  this  great  project  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people  of  America — and  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  this  District  and  Ten- 
nessee. .  .  .  And  to  the  eternal  memory  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor — a  truly  great 
American — Cordell  Hull. 

Thank  you — thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  9 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries — ICNAF— is  the  inter- 
national organization  charged  with  pro- 
tecting and  conserving  the  marine  re- 
sources in  the  Northwest  Atlantic.  To 
date,  ICNAF  has  failed  to  conserve  the 
fish  stocks  in  New  England  coastal 
waters,  thereby  allowing  the  depletion 
of  a  valuable  source  of  protein  by  mas- 
sive foreign  fishing  fleets. 

This  week,  a  special  meeting  of  ICNAF 
is  being  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  proposal  to  impose  a  total 
reduction  of  fishing  effort  on  all  nations 
in  the  once  fertile  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic.  Should  this  meet- 
ing fail  to  reach  agreement  on  a  total 
reduction  of  fishing  effort,  and  should  the 
United  States  withdraw  as  threatened 
from  the  Commission  because  of  the 
lack  of  agreement,  it  will  become  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  to  establish 
conservation  measiu-es  to  protect  the  fish 
from  overexploitation  by  foreign  fleets. 
My  bill,  H.R.  8665,  to  extend  U.S.  fisher- 
ies Jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles  from 
our  coast,  would  protect  this  valuable 
source  of  protein  from  depletion,  and 
would  allow  us  to  guarantee  a  continued 
supply  of  fish  for  years  to  come. 

I  believe  we  must  pass  this  bill  to  end 
the  great  protein  robbery  occurring  off 
our  shores. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excellent  article  by  Ken 
Botwright  in  yesterday's  Boston  Globe 
that  deals  very  well  with  this  subject: 


BxowNELL    Sees    aoO-MiLE    U.S.    Luirr    ir 

Gsoacxs  Bank  Ovestishing  Not  Halted 
(By  Ken  Botwright) 

Ottawa. — The  United  States  soon  may 
have  to  extend  its  territorial  offshore  limit 
from  12  to  300  miles  If  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  don't  stop  over-fishing  Georges 
Bank,  Arthiu-  W.  BrowneU,  Massachusetts 
natural  resources  commissioner,  said  yes- 
terday. 

Brownell  predicted  this  decision  could  be 
prompted  by  the  breakdown  of  a  crucial  five- 
day  meeting  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF),  which  opens  today  here. 

Brownell,  a  member  of  the  US  delegation. 
Is  pessimistic  about  the  outcome  of  the  talks, 
and  so  are  some  of  the  sizeable  contingent  of 
New  England  legislators,  government  officials 
and  fishmg  Industry  representatives  also  at- 
tendmg. 

Brownell,  a  member  of  the  US  delegation. 
Is  pessimistic  about  the  outcome  of  the  talks, 
and  BO  are  some  of  the  sizeable  contingent  of 
New  England  legislators,  government  officials 
and  fishmg  Industry  representatives  also  at- 
tending. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  annual  ICNAF 
conference  In  Copenhagen  durmg  the  sum- 
mer ended  In  a  deadlock.  Russia  and  other 
European  nations  refused  to  accept  US  pro- 
posals to  curtail  over-fishing  on  Georges 
Bank — 90  miles  off  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod — by 
allotting  each  of  the  19  member  nations  a 
certain  number  of  vessel-days,  or  by  setting 
fish  species  quotas.  This  week's  extraordinary 
session,  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Canad8^ 
will  try  to  resolve  the  Impasse. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  this  time," 
BrowneU  said  In  an  Interview. 

"The  United  States  is  pushing  for  total 
reduction  of  the  fishing  pressure  on  Georges 
Bank.  And  the  United  States  has  already 
made  It  clear  to  the  Russians  that  If  we  don't 
get  satisfaction,  we'll  drop  out  of  ICNAF 
and  take  unilateral  action  to  end  overfishing. 

"I  believe  that  unilateral  action  would  be 
extending  the  off-shore  limit  to  200  miles." 

Brownell  said  Massachusetts  fishermen  are 
8\ifferlng  because  they  cant  compete  with 
the  Russian,  East  German,  Polish  and  other 
European  fieets,  which  take  massive  catches 
from  the  10,000-8quare-mile  Georges  Bank — 
one  of  the  worlds  richest  fishmg  grounds. 
"Cod  and  haddock  are  facmg  extinction  and 
if  something  Isn't  done  the  lobsters  wUl  go, 
too,"  he  said. 

The  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chile  next 
spring  is  due  to  hear  claims  of  at  least  16 
nations  seeking  a  200-inile  limit.  Canada 
even  wants  to  push  her  limit  400  miles  mto 
the  Atlantic.  Peru,  Eucador  and  other  na- 
tions already  have  unilaterally  set  200-mile 
limits.  And  Iceland's  Insistence  on  a  60-mlle 
limit  provoked  the  "Cod  War"  with  Britain 
last  spring. 

Up  to  now,  the  United  States  officially  has 
supported  the  12-mlle  limit.  But  BrowneU 
believes  Washington  would  change  Its  policy 
if  the  Ottawa  talks  failed.  He  said  he  Is  con- 
vinced Congress  would  promptly  pass  legis- 
lation for  a  200-mlle  limit,  recently  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  by  Representative 
Gerry  E.  Studds  (D-Mass)  and  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  (D-Wash.). 

"We  can't  wait  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference," Brownell  said.  'It  would  take  them 
two  or  three  years  to  approve  the  300-mlle 
limit." 

And  during  that  time,  said  Brownell  and 
other  New  Englanders  at  the  ICNAF  meeting 
hare,  there  could  be  an  accelerated,  unre- 
stricted free-for-all  among  fishing  nations  as 
they  plunder  Georges  Bank. 

After  the  Copenhagen  meeting,  Howard  W. 
Pollock,  deputy  administrator  of  the  US  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA),  sent  a  sharply  worded  note  to 
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Alexis  A.  BolkOT,  a  top  official  In  the  Soviet 
fisheries  ministry. 

Pollock  condemned  over-fishing  as  "a  crisis 
situation"  and  emphasized  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  US  government  "is  receiv- 
ing very  considerable  pressure  from  Congress 
and  our  domestic  fishing  Industry  for  an  im- 
mediate solution  through  imllateral  action." 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake,  my  friend.  If  the 
special  fall  meeting  falls,  the  US  government 
wUl  deposit  its  note  of  withdrawal  from 
ICNAF  .  .  .,"  Pollock  said  In  his  letter,  which 
was  recently  published  In  a  Pishing  Industry 
magazine. 

BrowneU  was  accompanied  to  Ottawa  by 
Frank  Orlce.  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Marine  Fisheries;  state  Rep.  Steve  Chmura 
(D-Ludlow) ,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Agriculture;  and  Rep.  William  Q.  MacLean 
Jr.   (D-Falrhaven) .  House  majority  whip. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  O.  C.  FISHER 
BEFORE  THE  RU1£S  COMMITTEE 
ON  HJl.   10586 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record,  the  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  on  the  bill 
H.R.  10586,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  that  bill: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
you  and  the  other  members  of  this  distin- 
guished committee.  I  appear  to  request  a 
rule  on  HJl.  10686  which  is  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations to  those  entitled  to  such  care  under 
Chapter  65  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 

First,  let  me  describe  what  the  bill  will 
not  do.  It  will  not  change  any  of  the  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services, 
better  known  by  its  acronym  of  CHAMPUS. 
It  will  merely  provide  an  alternative  to  this- 
program  for  those  who  desire  such  an  al- 
ternative. Despite  the  contention  of  those 
who  signed  the  Mmorlty  Report,  it  wUl  not 
result  in  any  mcreased  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  briefly  explain  the  current  laws 
relating  to  the  CHAMPUS  Program. 

In  1956  legislation  was  enacted  (Public 
Law  84-589)  which  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civilian  health  care  program 
for  the  spouses  and  children  of  EWitlve  duty 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  Public 
L.aw  84-569  was  Intended  to  equalize  health 
benefits  as  between  those  dependents  who 
had  access  to  uniformed  services  medical 
facilities  and  the  estimated  40  percent  who 
did  not  have  such  access.  The  original  pro- 
gram was  essentially  limited  to  mpatlent  hos- 
pital care.  In  1966,  however,  new  legislation 
was  enacted  (Public  Law  89-614)  which 
added  outpatient  benefits  and  extended  the 
program  to  include  retired  members  and 
their  dependents  and  the  survivors  of  de- 
ceased retired  and  active  duty  members.  The 
new  program  also  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  program  (limited  to  the 
spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  members) 
covering  training,  rehabilitation,  special  ed- 
ucation and  Institutional  care  for  the  mod- 
erately or  severely  mentally  retarded  and 
those  with  a  serious  physical  handicap.  Ap- 
proximately six  million  persons  are  now  cov- 
ered by  the  program,  which  is  more  common- 
ly known  as  CHAMPUS,  current  estimated 
costs  of  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1973  are 
(522  million. 

The  CHAMPUS  law  Is  written  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
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gram  to  traditional  health  Insurance  con- 
cepts and  methods,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  Included  and  excluded  bene- 
fits and  cost-sharing  arrangements.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  could  utilize  so- 
called  health  maintenance  organizations  In 
providing    benefits   under   the   CHAMPUS. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
extremely  concerned  about  the  ever-rising 
cost  of  providing  medical  benefits  to  those 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents  hav- 
ing an  entitlement  to  them.  We  recognize 
that  the  ever-rising  costs  are  primarily  occa- 
sioned by  the  cost  of  inpatient  hospital  care. 

Health  maintenance  organizations,  or 
HMO's  as  they  are  now  commonly  called,  are 
organized  systems  of  health  care  providing 
comprehensive  services  for  enrolled  members 
for  a  fixed-prepaid  annual  fee.  While  they  are 
organized  In  various  ways,  they  all  provide  a 
mix  of  outpatient  and  hospital  services 
through  a  single  organization  and  a  single 
paj-ment  mechanism.  Because  their  revenues 
are  fixed,  their  mcentlves  are  to  keep  pati- 
ents well  for  they  benefit  from  patient  well- 
days,  not  sickness.  Their  cost  structure  is 
geared  to  prevent  illness  and,  falling  that, 
to  promoting  prompt  recovery  through  the 
least  costly  services,  consistent  with  main- 
taining quality.  HMO's  are  not  wholly  new 
and  more  than  seven  million  Americans  now 
receive  comprehensive  health  care  from 
HMO-type  organizations  and  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population  lives  within  their 
service  areas.  HMO's  place  great  emphasis 
on  preventive  services,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  diagnostic  services  on  an  ambula- 
tory basis  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  sys- 
tem under  which  the  emphasis  is  on  restor- 
ing health  once  illness  occurs  rather  than  on 
maintaining  it  and  thereby  preventing  costly 
Illnesses. 

The  Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram has  already  demonstrated  the  potential 
value  of  the  new  types  of  programs  In  reduc- 
ing the  expenses  for  hospitalization  while 
furnishing  a  broad  array  of  health  benefits. 
For  example,  per  capita  hospitalization  costs 
for  medicare  beneficiaries  by  the  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound,  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  under  the 
medicare  program,  demonstrate  adrantagea 
for  the  HMO  approach,  with  nationwide 
medicare  average  costs  per  hospital  admis- 
sion of  $594  versus  a  Group  Health  Cooper- 
ative anntial  cost  of  $387. 

If  we  can  significantly  reduce  the  number 
of  hospital  admissions  and  If  we  can  reduce 
the  number  of  days  a  pyatient  spends  In  the 
hospital,  we  believe  that  this  can  cause  a 
significant  reduction  In  the  medical  cost  vm- 
der  the  CHAMPUS  Program.  Unlike  the  bill 
the  House  passed  a  few  weeks  ago,  this  bill 
does  not  provide  any  subsidies  to  HMO's.  It 
merely  enables  those  who  desire  to  chooas 
an  alternative  to  make  that  choice  by  uti- 
lizing a  qualified  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization rather  than  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram. 

I  have  talked  to  my  colleague,  David  Treen, 
who  led  the  opposition  in  our  committee  to 
this  bill,  and  he  has  stated  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  appear  before  the  Rules  Committee 
because  he  saw  no  reason  to  oppose  a  rule. 
He  said  he  wanted  the  matter  debated  on  tts 
merits  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

I  feel  a  one-hour  open  rule  is  sufficient 
for  the  merits  of  this  matter  to  be  discussed. 

I  would  be  happy  to  try  and  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 


H.R.  10586 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Umted  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  health  mamtenanco 
organizations  In  providing  health  care 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"5  1089.  Use  or  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations 
"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
1079  and  1086  of  thU  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  after  consulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  con- 
tract, under  the  authority  of  this  section, 
with  health  maintenance  organizations  as 
Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  provisions  of  such 
a  contract  may  deviate  from  the  cost-sharing 
arrangements  prescribed  and  the  types  of 
health  care  authorized  under  sections  1079 
and  1086  of  this  title  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  such  a  deviation 
would  sene  the  purpose  of  sections  1071 
through  1089  of  this  title.  Such  a  contract, 
however,  may  not  provide  for  annual  pay- 
ments per  beneficiary,  by  the  Oovemment 
and  a  beneficiary,  of  any  amount  greater 
than  the  estimated  average  annual  cost  for 
comparable  amounts  of  care  of  similar  qual- 
ity provided  under  the  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments prescribed  in  sections  1079  and  1086 
of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  item: 

"1089.  Use  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions.". 


SOLVING  THE  FERTILIZER 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose 
the  following  article  to  point  out  the 
blatant  misunderstanding  of  economics 
demonstrated  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council — not  only  should  Congressman 
LiTTGN's  amendment  be  accepted,  we 
should  move  now  to  abolish  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Paarlberg  and  the  USDA's  sane,  respon- 
sible, realistic  position  to  solve  the  fer- 
tilizer shortage. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Packer,  Oct.  13,  1973] 
Solving  the  Fertilizer  Shortage 

While  we  continue  to  shake  our  heads  In 
utter  disbelief  at  the  bungling  of  one  gov- 
ernmental agency.  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU,  we  must  not  forget  to  applaud  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  another.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  recent  case  in  point 
is  the  on-coming  fertilizer  shortage  situation. 

The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  has  frozen 
wholesale  levels  at  $75  a  ton  for  phosphorus. 
$40  for  potash  and  $71  for  nitrogen.  Over- 
seas the  going  prices  for  phosphates  and 
nitrogen  mixes  is  $20  to  $30  a  ton  greater. 

The  consequences,  of  course,  is  a  siphon- 
ing of  available  supplies  to  meet  export  de- 
mand expected  to  Increase  26  i>er  cent  for 
nitrogen  and  19  per  cent  for  phosphate. 

USDA  Is  carefully  monitoring  the  situation 
suid  a  recent  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Departmental  Oj>erations.  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  urged  Congress  to  remove  the 
price  celling  on  fertilizer  and  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  natural  gas  to  nitrogen 
producers. 

Dr.    Paarlberg    stated    that   In   fiscal    1974 
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nitrogen  and  phosphate  supplies  In  the  U.S. 
could  be  short  of  total  demand  by  1  mUllon 
tons  of  nitrogen  and  700,000  tons  of  phos- 
phate. 

If  domestic  agriculture  must  absorb  all  of 
the  projected  supply-demand  deficit,  aver- 
age fertilizer  application  rates  and  yields  wlU 
decline.  The  substantial  Increases  in  crop 
production  that  would  accompany  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fertilizer.  Increased  applica- 
tion rates,  and  enlarged  crop  acreages  could 
simply  not  be  achieved — increases  that  are 
so  desperately  needed  at  home  and  abroad. 
Dr.  Paarlberg  said. 

The  USDAs  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics noted  that  removmg  ceilings  on  fer- 
tilizer prices  would  Increase  domestic  fer- 
tilizer supply  In  four  different  ways: 

1.  As  domestic  prices  rise,  the  price  differ- 
ential between  domestic  and  world  prices, 
which  Is  currently  over  $30  a  ton  for  several 
products,  will  lessen.  The  economic  Incentive 
to  export  fertilizer  will  be  greatly  reduced,  re- 
directing fertilizer  to  U.S.  farmers. 

2.  Higher  prices  will  encourage  fertilizer 
producers  to  operate  their  plants  at  the  high- 
est possible  rates.  While  plants  are  likely  to 
operate  at  high  rates  of  utilization  In  any 
event  in  1974.  higher  prices  for  domestic  sales 
would  help  to  take  up  whatever  slack  there 
may  be  in  the  system  from  this  past  year. 

3.  Removal  of  ceilings  and  higher  domes- 
tic prices  would  keep  in  operation  those 
plants  now  producing  fertilizer,  some  of 
which  might  otherwise  close  at  the  celling 
prices  now  applied  to  domestic  sales.  In 
addition,  some  Idle  plants  may  be  drawn 
back  Into  production.  Since  the  Industry 
overexpanded  In  the  1960's.  numerous  plants 
that  became  obsolete  were,  and  are  still  be- 
ing retired.  Higher  prices  would  keep  these 
plants  operating  and  may  draw  a  few  back 
Into  production. 

4.  Higher  prices  may  draw  some  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  currently  used  for  nonfertU- 
izer  purposes  into  fertUlzer  uses.  In  1973.  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  pro- 
duced In  the  U.S.  was  used  to  manufacture 
fibers  and  plastics,  exploelves.  feed  and  many 
other  products.  Retaining  even  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  amount  for  producing  fertilizer 
could  be  important  In  the  next  year. 

If  domestic  prices  become  competitive  with 
world  price,  wholesale  prices  might  Increase 
$25  to  $30  per  ton.  But  this  would  Increase 
farmers'  total  expenditures  for  agrlcultxu'e 
Inputs  by  only  2  per  cent.  With  current  and 
projected  1974  crop  prices  and  the  yield  re- 
sponse to  fertilizer  applications,  farmers  can 
economically  Justify  paying  higher  prices  for 
fertUlzer,  Dr.  Paarlberg  believes. 

Most  Importantly.  USDA  believes  the  mar- 
ket system.  If  gtven  the  opportunity  to  func- 
tion freely,  wUl  provide  adequate  supplies  In 
1974  while  encouraging  In-plant  capacity  to 
meet  long-run  needs. 

To  this  end  every  encouragement  should  be 
gtven  to  the  passing  of  the  bUl  Introduced 
last  week  by  Congressman  Jerry  Litton,  from 
Missouri's  Sixth  Congressional  District.  The 
bill,  to  "Amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  to  exempt  stabilization  of  price 
of  fertUlzer  from  Its  provisions,"  wiU  allow 
the  grower  to  bid  for  fertilizer  on  the  world 
market. 


DANGER:  WORLD  WAR  HI 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lest  we  think  we  can  buy  our 
way  out  of  the  energy  crisis  by  allowing 
Israel  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
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Arab  appeasement,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  Massapequa 
N.Y..  Post.  We  Should  have  learned  our 
lesson  at  Munich:  both  in  1939,  when  we 
found  out  that  appeasement  only  esca- 
lates the  demands  of  the  blackmailers 
and  in  1972,  when  the  inhuman  character 
of  the  Arab  commands  was  revealed  at 
the  Olympics  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

A  diplomatic  solution  is  imperative 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  act  to  diffuse  the  Mideast  and  pre- 
vent it  from  turning  into  a  proving 
ground  for  world  war  ni.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  cannot  abandon  our  ally  and 
allow  the  only  voice  of  democracy  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  be  stilled. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Danger:  World  War  in 
Make  no  mistake — the  danger  of  World 
War  ni  is  very  real  at  this  moment  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  by  this  nation,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  entire  world  to  stop  the  Mid- 
dle East  shooting  as  soon  as  possible. 

Complicating  the  extremely  tight  situation 
is  Arab  control  of  oil  and  the  wUlingness  of 
the  fabulously  wealthy  oU  emirs  to  use  it  as 
a  weapon  against  the  Industrialized  west. 

Wars  have  been  fought  over  raw  materials 
in  the  past  and  don't  think  the  world  has  be- 
come so  civilized  that  It  couldn't  happen 
again.  If  the  pressure  gets  strong  enough, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  drawn  into  a  shooting  war  against 
ore  another  over  oU  against  their  will. 

In  case  anyone  Is  thinking  that  this  easUy 
could  be  avoided  by  abandoning  Israel  to 
Its  Arab  enemies,  forget  It.  No  aggressor  with 
a  taste  for  world  domination.  wUllng  to  use 
terror  as  an  ordinary  tactic  and  who  lacks 
elementary  human  compassion.  wUl  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  annihilation  of  a  mere  two 
million  Israelis  or  with  the  takeover  of  the 
strl^  of  mostly  inhospitable  land  that  com- 
prises the  sovereign  SUte  of  Israel. 

The  destruction  of  the  Israelis  would  do 
nothing  for  the  Arabs  and  they  have  no  real 
use  for  Israeli  territory.  They  could  have 
settled  the  so-called  Palestinian  refugees  In 
Arab  lands  years  ago  had  they  wanted  to. 
No— sacrificing  Israel  on  the  altar  of  ap- 
peasement won't  do  any  good.  Sooner  or 
later  we  would  have  to  face  up  to  the  oil 
blackmailers  and  sooner  or  later  we  would 
be  compelled  to  use  force  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy alive. 

The  only  acceptable  answer  from  both  a 
pragmatic  and  a  moral  point  of  view  is  to 
make  a  superhuman  effort,  using  every  dip- 
lomatic means  at  our  disposal,  to  get  the 
Israel  U  and  the  Arabs  off  the  battlefield 
and  around  the  conference  table.  A  quick 
Israeli  victory  would  be  one  way  to  make 
this  at  least  possible.  Israel  would  be  anx- 
ious for  a  permanent  settlement  because  It 
Is  In  no  position  to  sustain  many  more  rep- 
etitions of  the  Yom  Klpptir  sneak  attack 
and  loas  of  its  limited  materiel  and  man- 
power. Another  defeat  might  make  the  Arabs 
wUling  to  talk;  they  certainly  are  not  known 
for  generosity  in  victory. 

The  latest  word  is  that  the  Russians  are 
resupplylng  the  Arabs  with  arms.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  become  an  eventual  Russian 
satellite,  we  must  resupply  the  Israelis,  par- 
ticularly with  planes  already  on  order.  Ad- 
mittedly there  are  dangers  In  such  maneu- 
vers, and  this  often  Is  how  such  things 
escalate. 

Time  Is  running  out  on  the  oU-hungry 
western  world.  We  cannot  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  1930'8  when  Hitler  was  allowed 
to  devour  Europe  bit  by  bit  In  the  hope  that 
he  would  become  satiated  on  somebody 
else's  blood.  We  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
Middle  East  problem  now,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  hell  of  a  third  world  war. 


October  16,  1973 

LINDA  CLAYTON,  OF  INDIANAPOLIS: 
A  VOICE  OF  CONFIDENCE,  AMBI- 
TION, AND  FAITH 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Linda 
Clayton,  of  Indianapolis,  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  1973  Hoosier  Girls'  State.  I 
had  written  each  one  from  my  district 
a  brief  note,  as  I  believe  these  programs, 
nm  by  the  American  Legion,  do  much 
to  encourage  political  participation  and 
Interest  on  the  part  of  our  youth. 

Linda  Clayton  wrote  back  to  me;  I  was 
touched.  Impressed,  and  encouraged  by 
her  first  letter.  I  insert  it  into  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcoro;  she  agreed,  and  I 
think  her  second  letter  belongs  there, 
too.  The  letters  follow;  this  girl  repre- 
sents the  very  best  of  American  youth 
and  Insures  us  that  the  country  will  be 
in  good  hands : 

JtTLT  25,  1973. 
WiLLXAM  O.  Brat, 

Congress    of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brat:  Thank  you  so  very  much 
for  your  letter  concerning  my  attendance  at 
the  1973  Hooeler  Olrls'  State.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  myself,  but  more  Important  per- 
haps. I  learned  more  about  our  government. 

The  experience  of  true  competition  taught 
me  the  moet.  I  made  friends  who  I  shall 
remember  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  of  the  "behind  the  scenes"  side 
of  politics  made  the  losing  worthwhile.  Yet 
I  do  not  honestly  feel  that  anyone  of  us 
lost  a  thing. 

My  own  personal  Interests  In  politics  has 
been  quite  stimulated  by  Olrls'  State.  I  feel 
that  this  new  hunger  for  Involvement  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  Involvement.  Girls'  State 
has  provided  for  me  the  first  step. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
all  of  the  members  of  our  Congress  and 
House  for  giving  me  the  chance  to  be  proud 
of  being  involved  with  our  government. 
Someday  you  Just  might  see  me  sitting  in 
a  Senator's  seat  I 
Sincerely, 

Linda  Clatton. 


August  4,  1973. 
William  Brat, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Six:  I  was  very  much  surprised,  to 
say  the  least,  to  receive  your  letter.  I  was 
even  more  astonished  at  your  request.  I 
would  feel  honored.  Mr.  Bray,  to  have  my 
previous  letter  put  Into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  feel  very  proud  that  you  should  want  to 
use  my  Ideas  and  thoughts.  I  want  very 
much  to  share  my  feelings  about  our  coun- 
try with  others  who  perhaps  cannot  see  how 
truly  fortunate  we  are.  After  attending  Hoos- 
ier Olrls"  State,  I  feel  proud  to  feel  the 
tetLTs  In  my  eyes  as  I  salute  the  American 
flag.  Olrls'  State  was  an  experience  I  truly 
do  wish  that  every  American  citizen  could 
participate  In.  It  la  true  that  lasting  friend- 
ships were  made,  yet  the  newly  developed 
friendship  with  our  government  wtu  last 
forever. 

Thank  you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Bray,  for 
taking  your  time  to  listen  to  my  thoughts. 
And  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  forwarding 
my  previous  letter  to  your  wife.  She  was  a 
lot  of  help  at  Olrls'  State,  and  I  am  grate- 
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ful  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  her. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  everything.  Mr. 
Bray,  you  and  Indianapolis  Mayor  Rlcbajtl 
Lugar  have  made  me  feel  like  a  proud.  Im- 
portant American  citizen.  Thank  you  so 
kindly. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  along  with  any  information  you  have 
available. 

Sincerely, 

lilNDA  OLATTOIf. 


FREEDOM  FLIES  ON  THE  WINGS  OP 
PHANTOMS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
cherish  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom 
have  watched  in  surprise  and  apprehen- 
sion as  the  Arab  assault  upon  Israel 
gained  momentum.  For  the  fourth  time 
in  28  years,  military  forces,  armed, 
trained,  and  exhorted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  seeks  the  annihilation  of  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Pearl  Harbor-style  attack  came  be- 
cause Israel  refrained  from  a  preemptive 
first  strike.  As  a  result,  she  has  sustained 
losses  m  life  and  material.  What  she  has 
gained  in  terms  of  moral  and  political 
credit,  she  has  sacrificed  In  blood  and 
treasure. 

A  bitter  struggle  continues  against 
Syria  and  Egypt  even  as  we  meet  here 
today.  The  most  merciless  kind  of  war 
is  being  waged  against  Israel  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Jews  are  fighting  for  their 
existence  against  a  foe  overwhelmingly 
superior  in  nxmibers  and  equipment.  The 
United  Nations  offers  no  solution,  merg- 
ing as  a  conglomeration  of  political  name 
calling.  All  Israel  can  expect  from  that 
international  cave  of  winds  by  the  East 
River  is  condemnation  of  her  insistence 
of  self-defense  and  hopes  for  the  goals 
of  her  enemies. 

Some  Western  European  powers,  once 
staunch  friends  of  the  Jews,  now  eagerly 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Arab  states.  Eager 
for  the  profits  of  Arab  arms  sales  and 
desirous  of  protecting  their  oil  invest- 
ments in  Arab  lands,  they  grovel  at  the 
feet  of  Arab  desp>ots  and  Soviet  arms 
suppliers.  The  Jews  can  only  obtain  as- 
sistance from  one  source:  The  United 
States  of  America. 

There  have  been  other  times  when  a 
hard-pressed  band  of  brave  people  has 
struggled  valiantly  against  a  circle  of 
foes  sworn  to  their  annihilation.  Who  can 
forget  brave  little  Czechoslovakia  before 
World  War  n,  and  how  the  world 
watched  while  FYance  and  England  sold 
her  people  and  her  hopes  to  Adolf  Hitler? 
Who  can  forget  Republican  Spain  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  overwhelmed  by 
Franco's  Fascists  armed  by  the  Nazis. 

There  have  been  many  incidents  in  re- 
cent history  when  men  could  either  ig- 
nore the  plight  of  an  honest  man  beset  by 
assassins  or  come  to  his  assistance.  That 
decision  is  now  before  this  country. 

Israel    does    not    ask    for    American 
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troops.  Israel  asks  only  for  the  mesuis 
with  which  to  finish  the  job  of  defending 
herself.  In  the  battle  thus  far,  she  has 
sustained  significant  losses  in  aircraft, 
that  crucial  "flying  artillery"  which 
makes  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat.  The  Arabs  have  massive  in- 
ventories of  Russian  planes,  Israel  has 
few  reserves.  It  is  utterly  essential  that 
the  United  States  make  available  to  Is- 
rael additional  planes  with  which  to  de- 
fend herself.  Furthermore,  such  aircraft 
must  be  made  available  immediately. 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  House  in  sponsor- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  with  the 
Senate,  which  calls  for  those  planes  al- 
ready contracted  for  to  be  delivered  to 
Israel  forthwith.  We  have  the  planes  in 
our  inventories.  No  requirements  exist 
demanding  our  use  of  them  on  behalf  of 
U.S.  interests.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  President  and  Congress  to  act. 

I  realize  there  are  geopolitical  consider- 
ations militating  against  such  an  initia- 
tive. Major  U.S.  oil  companies,  eyes  fixed 
firmly  on  their  profits,  bemoan  such  an 
act  by  our  country  on  behalf  of  Israel. 
Those  few  people  who  act  as  apologists 
for  Arab  surprise  attacks  while  people 
are  at  prayer  will  also  beat  their  breast 
and  bemoan  loudly  if  we  act  correctly. 
Some  who  have  always  misunderstood 
Isrsiel  will  call  upon  us  to  do  nothing  to 
"fan  the  flames  of  conflict."  All  of  this 
wUl  have  one  effect:  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  State  and  success  for  Arab  ag- 
gression. 

The  Jews  are  an  ancient  people,  per- 
haps the  oldest  on  the  fsw;e  of  the  Earth. 
Their  commitment  to  the  ancient  Ideals 
of  God,  liberty,  and  human  dignity  has 
never  waivered  throughout  their  long 
history  of  oppression.  Many  tyrants  have 
tried  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  freedom 
that  they  have  tended  so  devotedly 
through  the  centuries.  Sometimes  they 
have  guarded  it  with  their  minds;  other 
times  with  their  emotions;  still  other 
times  by  their  sacrifice.  Now,  they  defend 
such  concepts  with  their  lives  and  very 
nationhood.  Now.  once  again,  we  are 
faced  with  a  choice.  If  Israel  fails  to 
crush  the  Arab  thrust,  then  all  those  who 
cherish  the  high  ideal  of  men  will  be  the 
losers.  Such  a  stake  is  worth  a  few  Phan- 
toms. Rarely  wUl  the  high  ideals  of  men 
fly  so  high  or  soar  so  nobly  than  pn  the 
wings  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force  at  such  a 
time. 


MIDDLE   EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lat- 
est Middle  East  crisis  Is  a  tragic  situation 
not  only  for  Israel,  but  for  every  peace- 
seeking  naticHi  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  country  support  for  the  Israelis 
comes  from  every  sector  of  the  commun- 
nity  and  at  various  levels  of  Government. 

TTie  mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  com- 
mitted the  city  to  purchase  $1  million  of 
Israeli  bonds  through  Its  pension  plan. 
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and  the  city  council  has  gone  on  record 
as  supporting  our  efforts  to  supply  Israel 
with  the  arms  It  needs  to  defend  itself. 
At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  on  October  11  asking 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  supply 
the  State  of  Israel  with  arms : 

HESOX.UTION 

Memorializing  tlie  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  and 
mulntaln  a  policy  in  support  of  the  State  of 
Isiiel  and  to  eSectlvely  provide  the  means 
lot  the  people  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  de- 
feud  themselves  In  this  hour  of  perU 

Whereas,  the  overt  and  vicious  attack  of 
aggression  by  Egypt  and  Syria  upon  the  State 
of  Israel  on  the  most  solemn  Jewish  holy  day 
Yoni  Klppur,  was  an  outrage  against  all  men 
of  conscience;  and 

Whereas,  Israel's  right  to  exist  within  se- 
cure boundaries  Is  now  manifestly  the  cor- 
nerstone of  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
since  a  negotiated  peace  Is  the  only  practical 
way  for  Israel  to  gain  the  peaceful  recogni- 
tion long  sought  from  Its  neighbors;  and 

Whereas,  A  most  earnest  appeal  must  be 
directed  to  the  governments  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  to  forsake  the  paths  of  war  and  vio- 
lence and  to  enter  Into  face-to-face  nego- 
tiations with  Israel  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
Middle  East  problems;  and 

Whereas.  We  laud  and  support  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed In  Senate  Resolution  179  "deploring 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
emd  supporting  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  urge  the  participants  to  bring  about 
a  cease-fire  and  a  return  of  the  parties  In- 
volved to  lines  and  positions  occupied  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  current  hostilities,"  lead- 
ing, hopefully  for  a  more  stable  condition 
leading  to  peace  in  that  region;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  maintain  a  policy  In 
support  of  the  State  of  Israel  and 
to  effectively  provide  the  means  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Israel  to  defend  them- 
selves in  this  hotir  of  peril  until  there  Is  an 
Israeli-Arab  negotiated  settlement  based  on 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  with  secure  borders. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
UJ^.  Secretary  General  and  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  CDU-CSU  PARTY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  natural  preoccupation  in  the 
American  press  and  among  our  citizens 
with  the  political  debate  involving  lead- 
ing public  figures  in  the  United  States, 
the  Middle  East  war  and  the  energy 
crisis.  Therefore,  it  is  only  natural  that 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  some  of 
the  less  dramatic  but  nevertheless  impor- 
tant developments  in  the  news. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  recent  ruling 
by  the  West  German  Supreme  Court  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  basic  treaty 
between  East  and  West  Germany.  The 
verdict  of  the  Court  is,  of  course,  of  great 
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interest  to  Americans  because  the  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  treaty  by  the 
Court  directly  affects  our  involvement  in 
Berlin.  In  short,  the  German  Court  re- 
jected Moscow's  view  that  East  Germany 
is  a  separate  State  and  based  the  con- 
stltutionaUty  of  the  Treaty  on  such  an 
interpretation.  Despite  what  is  a  decision 
of  monumental  Importance  to  the  United 
States,  West  Germany,  and  the  entire 
free  world  vis-a-vis  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  was  very  little  cover- 
age of  this  Court  decision  in  the  Amer- 
ican press;  therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  in  the  Record  a  statement 
regarding  this  decision  which  has  been 
made  available  to  me  reflecting  the  view 
of  the  CDU/CSU  Parties  on  the  Court 
decision.  The  statement  is  made  by  the 
new  Caucus  Leader  of  the  Parties,  Dr. 
Karl  Carstens.  I  believe  that  this  state- 
ment is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  decision  of  the  Court. 
Therefore,  I  insert  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
(Translation  from  German — Comments  from 
West  and  East  on  the  Verdict  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court  of  July  7,  1973 
on  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Basic 
Treaty] 

Statement  by  the  Chaikman  of  the  CDU/ 
CSU  Parioamentabt  Party,  Karl  Carstens 
The  CDU/CSU  Party  welcomes  the  au- 
thentic interpretation  of  the  treaty  con- 
tained In  the  verdict  of  Karlsruhe  as  it 
strictly  abides  by  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
law  and  of  the  past  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court.  These  provisions 
are  expressly  declared  binding  In  the  ver- 
dict. 

Thus  the  supreme  court  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  has  obviated  the  Justly 
feared  danger  that  the  basic  treaty  with 
the  GRD  could  undermine  the  basic  law  of 
the  FRG  and  the  constitutional  obligation 
contained  therein  "to  achieve  unity  and 
freedom  for  Germany  In  a  free  climate  of 
self-determination". 

The  verdict  imposes  binding  limitations 
on  every  federal  government  in  the  ^plica- 
tion of  the  basic  treaty  and  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  successor  agreements.  That  applies 
In  particular  to  the  problem  of  nationality. 
Inclusion  of  the  Land  of  Berlin  in  every 
successor   treaty  is   now   mandatory. 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  states 
expressly:  The  GDR  is  a  part  of  Germany. 
It  is  not  a  foreign  state  in  regard  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  border 
between  both  parts  of  Germany  is  not  an 
International  border. 

The  verdict  holds  the  present  federal  gov- 
ernment to  Its  own  pronouncements.  The 
court  based  its  verdict  on  the  Interpretation 
employed  by  the  federal  government  and 
has  thus  declared  the  basic  treaty  constitu- 
tional only  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
strict  and  restricting  Interpretation. 

The  federal  government  is  therefore  now 
obliged  to  represent  this  authentic  Interpre- 
tation within  and  without.  Above  all.  It  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  accept  the  Interpreta- 
tion by  East  Berlin  and  Moscow — which  Is 
opposite  to  its  own  interpretation — with- 
out contradiction.  The  CDU/CSU  Is  espe- 
cially satisfied  to  note  that  the  constitutional 
court  agrees  with  Its  repeatedly  and  publicly 
stated  opinion  by  declaring:  "The  present 
realities  at  the  border  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  GDR,  such  as  wall,  barbed 
wire,  death -strip  and  shooting  order,  are  In- 
compatible with  the  treaty. 

The  claim  submitted  by  the  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  constitutionality  of 
the  basic  treaty  has  achieved  an  important 
goal.  As  a  restilt  of  this  verdict  the 
"Oeutachland-polltlk"    (policy    with    regard 
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to  Germany)  Is  freed  of  the  constitutional 
ambiguities  caused  and  accepted  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

All  democratic  forces  In  Germany  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Bavarian  government  fop 
Its  clarifying  Initiative. 


SOLAR  ENERGY:  ANSWERS  FOR  TO- 
DAY AND  POTENTIALS  FOR  TO- 
MORROW—PART in 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
seriousness  of  our  present  energy  short- 
ages, we  are  not  the  only  ones  facing  an 
energy  dilemma.  Until  recently,  our  Na- 
tion was  self-sufficient  in  fuel  resources. 
This  luxury  has  not  been  enjoyed  by 
most  other  nations  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing most  notably,  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan.  In  short,  the 
"energy  crisis"  is  a  worldwide  phenome- 
non. For  this  reason,  many  countries  are 
looking  harder  at  the  potential  of  solar 
energy  for  meeting  their  economies  fu- 
ture energy  demands.  Developing  coim- 
tries,  to  a  growing  extent,  are  seeing  so- 
lar power  as  a  way  to  distribute  energy 
resources  to  the  countryside. 

Last  July  more  than  600  scientists 
from  aroimd  the  world  met  in  Paris  to 
discuss  the  potential  for  solar  applica- 
tions. The  following  article  by  Kenneth 
Kenward  Is  excerpted  from  the  maga- 
zine, "New  Scientist"  of  July  12,  1973. 
Mr.  Kenward  outlines  the  wide  range  of 
topics  discussed  at  the  conference.  In 
viewing  solar  energy  from  this  broader 
perspective,  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  active  leadership 
In  this  vital  field  becomes  even  more 
compelling. 

The  article  follows: 

Here  Comes  ths  Son 
(By  Michael  Kenward) 

With  the  energy  crisis  throwing  even  the 
United  States  into  a  tizzy,  solar  power  is  now 
an  R&D  "growth  stock".  The  Sun  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  possible  answer  to 
man's  energy  needs,  but  many  previous  bouts 
of  enthusiasm  have  come  to  nothing  as  the 
promises  of  scientists  have  proved  groimd- 
less,  and  as  even  more  revolutionary  energy 
sources  (such  as  oil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
centiU7)  have  come  along.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  fossil  and  fissile  fuels — thermonu- 
clear fusion — is  still  far  from  guaranteed,  so 
scientists  and  engineers  are  busily  showing 
that  even  If  fusion  power  proves  disappoint- 
ing we  win  not  be  plunged  Into  darkness  as 
the  oil  wells  run  dry,  the  coal  mines  are  ex- 
hausted, and  uranium  supplies  run  out. 

There  are  many  technological  possibili- 
ties for  solar  energy.  Most  of  them  are  well 
enough  understood  to  convince  all  but  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  Sun  can  contribute 
significantly  to  man's  energy  supplies.  The 
question  is,  can  we  develop  these  technolo- 
gies so  that  the  energy  is  available  at  a  price 
we  can  afford?  The  fuel  for  a  solar  power 
plant  Is  free,  but  the  capital  cost  can  be 
very  high.  It  does  not  matter  how  efficiently 
we  can  turn  the  Sun's  radiation  into  elec- 
tricity, hot  water,  distilled  water,  cold  air. 
or  what  have  you,  but  the  cost  of  these 
"products"  Is  very  Important.  This  was  a 
continuously  recurring  theme  at  the  inter- 
national congress  on  The  Sun  in  the  Service 
of  Mankind,  held  In  Paris  last  week. 


Unlike  thermonuclear  fusion,  the  feasi- 
bility of  harnessing  solar  radiation  is  not  In 
doubt;  but  before  we  can  plug  into  the  Sun 
many  technical  questions  still  have  to  be  an- 
swered. Indeed,  Oeorge  Lof,  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity, believes  that  there  are  many  questions 
that  the  solar  energy  community  has  not 
even  considered. 

TWO     VIEWS    OF    THX    SUN 

One  question  that  \s  basic  to  the  direc- 
tion of  solar  energy  R&D  In  different  coun- 
tries Is  the  use  to  which  solar  power  is  to  be 
put.  In  the  United  States,  scientists  such  as 
Aden  Melnels*  talk  of  "photo-thermal  solar 
power  farms,  covering  many  square  kUo- 
metres  of  land  (New  Scientist,  vol.  58,  p  337). 
At  first,  these  would  be  simply  added  on  to 
existing  power  stations — a  concept  dreamed 
up  by  electricity  utilities. 

In  the  developing  countries  ambitions  are 
more  modest.  Delegates  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  l&st  week  described  slmiliar 
progress  with  units  such  as  Sun  powered  de- 
salination units,  cookers,  engines,  and  heat- 
ers. In  these  countries  the  idea  is  not  to  use 
solar  radiation  as  a  substitute  for  other  fuels, 
but  to  help  many  millions  of  people  achieve 
a  standard  of  living  they  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  with  conventional  energy  systems. 

H.  P.  Garg  and  A.  Krlshman  from  the  Cen- 
tral Arid  Zone  Research  Institute,  Jodhpur, 
India,  told  the  congress  that  "In  a  developing 
country  like  India  the  utilisation  of  solar 
radiation  ...  la  extremely  Important  In  view 
of  the  chronic  shortage  of  conventional 
sources  of  power.  Though  much  emphasis  has 
been  made  In  many  national  and  interna- 
tional conferences  on  the  utilisation  of  solar 
energy  for  various  domestic  applications  like 
waterheaters,  room  heaters,  agricultural 
drying,  desalination,  and  so  on,  not  much 
progress  has  ben  made  In  the  actual  use  of 
solar  energy." 

Unesco,  which  was  a  co-sponsor,  with  the 
French  government,  of  last  weeks  congress, 
realises  that  something  has  to  be  done  If  all 
countries  are  to  benefit  from  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy.  During  the  week  before 
the  600  congress  delegates  got  down  to  the 
hard  work  of  ploughing  through  hundreds 
of  papers,  a  select  band  of  experts  was 
brought  together  "to  advise  Unesco  on  a  pos- 
sible future  programme  In  solar  energy". 
This  13-man  working  group  feels  that  the 
state  of  solar  energy  Is  such  that  a  small 
effort  could  dramatically  Increase  Interna- 
tional understanding  of  solar  power  tech- 
nology, and  of  the  problems  facing  Its  Intro- 
duction. 

The  Working  Party  came  up  with  a  series 
of  conclusions  and  recommendations.  One 
conclusion  was  that  "an  International  solar 
energy  programme  would  bring  economic 
and  social  benefits  to  many  countries,  devel- 
oped as  well  as  developing.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme might  help  to  prevent  the  gap  be- 
tween these  countries  from  becoming  wider." 
The  Working  Party  also  concluded  that  for 
a  change,  "there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of 
negative  factors  which  would  tend  to  Inhibit 
International  cooperation".  And  Unesco  Is 
ready  to  take  on  the  Job  of  coordinator.  The 
level  of  Unesco's  effort  will  depend  upon  how 
much  pressure  member  countries  bring  to 
bear.  The  most  ambitious  of  the  programmes 
discussed  by  the  working  party  (for  an  In- 
ternational solar  energy  decade)  would  call 
for  significant  International  agreement.  The 
Working  Party  of  solar  energy  experts  sug- 
gested that  such  a  "massive  Internationally 
funded  and  directed  research  and  develop- 
ment programme  for  the  attainment  of  spe- 
cific objectives,  .should  receive  wide  discus- 
sion among  scientists  In  member  states". 

HIGH   technology 

While  electricity  generation  by  solar  power 
may  be  the  most  interesting  technical  prob- 
lem, the  United  States  also  sees  other  possi- 
bilities. William  Cherry  and  Frederick  Morse, 
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in  a  paper  describing  the  conclusions  of  the 
US  solar  energy  panel  (New  Scientist,  vol  68, 
p  36),  told  the  congress  that  "three  broad 
applications  areas  have  been  Identified  by 
the  panel  as  most  promising  from  technical, 
economic,  and  energy  standpoints.  These  are: 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings;  production 
of  clear  renewable  fuels;  and  the  generation 
of  electrical  power."  Something  like  a  half 
of  the  $12  million  that  the  National  Science 
Inundation  is  spending  on  solar  energy  this 
year  wlU  go  to  the  first  of  these  three  areas. 

Jxist  as  the  delegates  to  the  congress  were 
traveling  to  their  Paris  meeting  place.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  adding  to  his  previous  energy 
message  (New  Scientist,  vol  59,  p  2).  The 
solar  energy  community  cannot  expect  to 
gain  any  of  the  extra  $100  million  that  Nixon 
wants  to  spend  on  energy  R&D  next  year. 
According  to  Dr  Paul  Donovan,  chairman  of 
the  NSP  energy  task  force,  and  a  co-chairman 
of  the  NSF/NASA  solar  energy  panel,  the 
solar  energy  community  Is  already  stretched 
to  the  limit  of  Its  R&D  capabilities.  And  to 
a  certain  extent,  any  further  spending  will 
have  to  await  the  results  of  the  studies  that 
are  now  under  way. 

The  sudden  Increase  In  solar  energy  R&D 
funds  has  not  all  gone  into  hardware,  as  it 
might  have  done  In  earlier  days.  The  NSP 
Is  spending  money  in  an  attempt  to  find  out 
how  it  should  channel  its  future  solar  energy 
programmes.  So  to  begin  with  It  Is  spending 
money  on  assessment  studies — of  both  the 
technology  and  its  social  and  envlrorunental 
Impacts. 

A  QUESTION  OF  SIZE 

The  need  for  this  spending  Is  immediately 
apparent  when  you  talk  to  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  solar  energy.  There  is  considerable 
argument  within  the  community  as  to  which 
is  the  right  direction  for  solar  energy  research 
to  take.  What  Is  the  right  size  for  a  solar 
powered  electric  generator,  for  example?  As 
Professor  George  Lof  says,  power  plant  size 
"is  a  very  Important  variable  which  perhaps 
hasn't  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves, 
and  which  we  feel  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  be  working. 
Assumptions  have  been  made  that  a  solar 
power  plant  has  to  be  large  to  be  useful. 
Fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  plants  are  made  large 
and  they  seem  to  be  getting  bigger  all  the 
time;  but  solar  energy  is  a  different  type 
of  energy.  It  Isn't  a  concentrated  form,  so 
we  need  to  spread  a  power  plant  over  a  large 
area.  Based  upon  the  knowledge  we  now  have, 
this  means  replication  of  many  small  units. 
And  economies  of  scale  do  not  operate  nearly 
as  effectively  when  you  are  Just  replicating 
small  units  as  when  you  make  units  progres- 
sively larger." 

Lof  says  that  he  Is  not  "making  a  plea 
for  tiny  solar  power  plants,  but  let's  not 
assume  that  they  are  going  to  be  really  big 
unless  we  find  that  this  is  an  economic  power 
plant  size." 

Aden  Melnels  also  warns  against  sticking 
to  preconceived  notions.  "We  are  not  after 
maximum  efficiency,  we  are  after  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  kilowatt  hours  per  dollar. 
You  may  have  the  option  of  operating  at 
200*  C  at  about  12  per  cent  conversion  effi- 
ciency. If  you  go  to  a  higher  temperattire 
you   may  have  25  per  cent  efficiency. 

"But  you  can  only  sp>end  twice  as  many 
dollars  If  you  are  to  have  equal  payoff.  If 
the  higher  temperature  and  efficiency  mean 
going  to  concentrating  systems  that  only 
work  half  of  the  time,  you  cannot  afford  to 
spend  any  more  money  than  you  would  spend 
operating  at  12  per  cent  efficiency.  It  took  us 
a  long  while  to  learn  that."  Melnels  said  that 
his  team  Is  now  "tending  to  concentrate  on 
Inexpensive  collector  systems  operating  at 
low  temperatures". 

COLLFCTtNG    PROBLEMS 

Other  major  technical  problems  facing 
solar  energy  advocates  concern  the  collectors: 
should  they  be  flat  plates  with  no  concentra- 
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tlon,  or  should  they  be  optically  focussing 
systems?  Or  will  It  be  possible  to  employ  both 
types  of  collectors  In  the  same  plant;  And 
should  electricity  generation  be  photoelectric 
or  thermal,  as  Melnels  and  Lof  believe? 

A  more  significant  question  Is  the  weather. 
Aden  Melnels's  team  soon  discovered  that  the 
Sun  does  not  shine  as  much  as  we  think,  and 
the  weather  records  do  not  give  a  true  guide 
to  the  amount  of  time  the  weather  Is  suitable 
for  solar  energy  generation.  If  the  need  for 
energy  is  linked  to  Its  avaUablUty,  all  U 
well — and  here  solar  energy  advocates  look  to 
air  conditioning  as  a  natural  home  for  their 
wares — but  if  you  want  a  solar  power  plant 
to  provide  base  load,  then  all  Is  not  weU. 
What  happens  at  night  or  when  clouds  are 
around? 

Peter  Olaser,  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  has  been 
a  long  time  advocate  of  satellite  systems. 
These  would  collect  solar  energy  with  huge 
arrays  of  photoelectric  devices,  and  convert 
this  into  microwave  radiation  that  would  be 
beamed  to  Earth-bound  coUectors.  Satellites 
would  not  suffer  from  "night  starvation"  and 
ground  stations  could  be  built  anywhere.  The 
reception  accorded  to  this  Idea  was  surpris- 
ingly hostUe.  One  satellite  engineer  with  con- 
siderable microwave  experience  thought  that 
the  whole  idea  was  totally  unnecessary.  En- 
vironmentalists complained  that  such  a  sys- 
tem was  adding  more  heat  to  the  world's 
ecosystem,  by  reducing  atmospheric  losses. 

Less  controversial  Ideas  were  suggested  for 
coping  with  the  storage  problem.  These 
ranged  from  sophisticated  systems  with 
molten  salts,  to  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
a  solar  energy  plant  should  be  linked  to  a 
hydrogen  generating  plant.  The  hydrogen 
could  then  be  burned  as  a  replacement  for 
solar  heat  during  the  night  and  when  the 
weather  was  bad;  or  the  hydrogen  could  be 
a  contribution  to  the  fuel  cycle. 

Solar  energy  scientists  are  working  at  a 
time  when  there  are  far  more  problems  to  be 
considered  than  there  were  when,  for  exam- 
ple, nuclear  energy  was  getting  under  way. 
The  development  of  solar  power  is  not  Just  a 
case  of  producing  a  new  furnace  and  offering 
It  In  the  market  place.  Solar  energy  has  to 
slot  into  a  complex  energy  situation — it  has 
become  fashionable  only  because  of  this 
growing  complexity — and  it  has  to  satisfy 
strict  environmenttil  constraints.  The  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  answered  before  solar 
energy  begins  to  make  Its  presence  felt  go 
beyond  science  and  technology. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION  AS 
VIEWED  BY  A  CONSTITUENT 

HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  couple  of  months  ago  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  of  the  residents  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois to  ascertain  their  feelings  about 
several  of  the  issues  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. One  of  my  constituents,  Ms.  Bur- 
nesse  Roberson,  returned  the  question- 
naire and  enclosed  a  poem  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  I  think 
that  all  who  read  it  will  find  it  descrip- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  many : 

The  Nixon  Psalm,  by  BtrsKEssE  Roberson 
Nixon  Is  my  shepard.  Shall  I  not  want? 
He  maketh  me  lie  down  on  park  benches. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  still  factories. 
He  restoreth  my  faith  in  my  union. 
He  leadth  me  in  the  paths  of  unemploy- 
ment for  bla  party's  sake. 
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Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of 

the  Soup  Kitchen,  I  am  hungry. 
I  do  not  fear  evil  for  thou  art  against  me. 
Thou  anolnteth  my  Income  with  taxes,  and 

my  expenses  over-runneth  my  salary. 
Surely  poverty  and  hard  living  shall  follow 

me  through  all  the  days  of  the  current 

Administration. 
And  I  shall  live  in  a  rented  shack  forever. 


THE  MIDEAST  CONPUCT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
tragic  and  dangerous  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  times. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  Egypt  and 
Syria  attacked  Israel  In  what  promises 
to  be  a  bloody  and  costly  war  for  all  sides. 
Jordanian  troops  have  also  been  reported 
to  be  committed  to  battle  against  the 
Israelis.  Other  Arab  nations  are  said  to 
be  ready  to  join  in  the  flght. 

The  reaction  of  the  United  States  to 
the  situation  should  be  the  result  of  a 
clear-cut  policy  for  a  permanent  peace 
involving  Israel  and  all  the  Arab  nations. 

First,  the  United  States  should  exer- 
cise restraint  by  speaking  and  acting  in  a 
firm  manner  without  the  rhetoric  of 
bombast  and  recrimination  that  only 
feed  the  appetites  of  those  forces  seeking 
to  intensify  or  expand  the  war. 

With  this  in  mind,  our  reaction  to  news 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  supplying  war  mis- 
siles and  materials  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
should  be  swift  and  precise. 

The  United  States  strongly  dis- 
approves of  any  Soviet  resupply  or 
material  reinforcement  that  fuels  the 
fighting  in  the  war.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship should  see  and  hear  our  collective 
voice  condemning  their  war  supply  ship- 
ments for  Arab  nations.  We  shall  not 
wink  at  this  serious  Soviet  transgression 
because  of  our  natural  desire  to  preserve 
a  status  of  detente. 

Second,  we  should  annoimce  a  firm 
U.S.  policy  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mideast.  If  Israel  needs 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  parity  with  the  Arab 
nation,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  in- 
sure that  flow  of  supply. 

By  this  policy  we  will  signal  directly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  massive  build- 
up of  Arab  military  capacity  with  Soviet 
arms  will  be  proportionately  matched  by 
U.S.  supply  of  Israeli  potential.  The  So- 
viet Union  must  be  convinced  of  our 
firm  determination  in  this  area  so  that 
their  efforts  to  gain  superiority  appear 
to  be  what  they  in  fact  are — fruitless. 

Third.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  existence 
of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  nation  should 
be  reiterated  at  a  itme  when  Israel 
existence  is  imder  attack. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Israel  became  a 
sovereign  State.  The  United  States  was 
the  first  country  in  the  world  to  recog- 
nize Its  independence.  Our  commitment 
to  Israel's  right  to  exist  is  not  revocable. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Arab  con- 
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cems  regarding  the  loss  of  territory  and 
the  displacement  of  Arab  nationals  are 
legitimate. 

I  submit  that  these  real  grievances  are 
not  alleviated  by  a  state  of  warfare  but 
instead  they  are  exacerbated.  More 
territories  won  and  lost,  more  villages 
burned  or  destroyed,  more  refugees, 
more  death,  more  smoldering  hatred. 

Israeli  leaders  do  not  pretend  that  this 
war  will  settle  the  issue  involved.  After 
the  fires  die  down,  after  the  sound  of 
battle  is  gone,  after  the  dead  are  buried, 
the  parties  will  be  faced  with  the  com- 
plicated task  of  trying  to  resolve  their 
seemingly  irreconcilable  differences. 

The  United  States  should  state  clearly 
that  we  will  do  all  we  can  do  to  assist 
the  parties  to  reach  an  agreement 
through  negotiation.  This  is  a  simple 
position  even  if  the  Issues  themselves 
are  quite  complicated.  Nevertheless,  we 
need  to  emphasize  that  the  U.S.  stands 
ready  to  work  with  all  parties  in  trying 
to  find  an  accord  in  a  forum  other  than 
the  battlefield. 

Finally,  I  believe  there  are  many  who 
want  a  definitive  pro-Israeli  or  pro- 
Arab  or  nonlnvolvement  position  staked 
out  by  our  Government  and  by  those  of 
us  who  are  the  people's  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Middle  East  war 
is  not  a  subject  where  a  simple  pro- 
Arab  or  pro-Israeli  statement  siifflces. 

This  is  a  war  where  neither  side  will 
win  unless  both  sides  can  reach  a 
permanent  agreement  long  after  the 
fighting  stops. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  POSE 
FUTURE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PINMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  recently  carried  an  article 
written  by  Robert  Dietsch,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  staff  writer,  concerning  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  investments  in  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Dietsch  cited  specific  instances 
where  foreign  corporations  have  devi- 
ated from  their  past  policy  of  setting  up 
sales  companies  in  the  United  States  to 
concentrate  on  establishing  full  pro- 
duction facilities  here.  Furthermore,  he 
notes  our  Government  has  encouraged 
the  increase  in  foreign  investments  as  a 
means  of  improving  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  and  to  appease  foreign 
critics  of  U.S.  investments  overseas.  Mr. 
Dietsch  points  out  $14.4  billion  was  in- 
vested here  last  year  by  foreign  interests. 
That  was  a  record  but,  as  he  also  notes, 
that  total  is  expected  to  be  eclipsed  this 
year. 

I  can  understand  the  Government 
wanting  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  has  had  a  pretty  dismal  record 
in  that  area  lately.  But  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  making  our  key  strategic  In- 
dustries and  our  natural  resources  vul- 
nerable to  foreign  ownership  or  control. 
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1  am  extremely  imeasy  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  dependent  on  a  for- 
eign-owned/controlled industry  which  is 
vital  to  our  national  security  and  de- 
fense. Could  we  coimt  on  that  industry  to 
supply  our  needs  in  times  of  emergency? 
What  if  we  were  forced  into  a  confron- 
tation with  the  parent  nation  of  that  in- 
dustry's owners?  On  which  side  would 
they  stand? 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  Government 
backed  into  such  a  comer.  That  is  why 
I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  8951.  It  permits 
Investors  to  come  here  and  turn  a  profit, 
which  may  help  our  balance  of  payments, 
but  it  also  leaves  the  control  of  our  busi- 
ness and  industries  in  American  hands. 
Mr.    Speaker,    I    am    inserting    Mr. 
Dietsch's  article  into  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
vs.  RiPi:  FOB  Foreign  Invkstmint — "Cheap- 
ni"  Dollars  Lure  Japanese,  European  In- 
dustries 

(By  Robert  Dietsch) 

Washington. — The  Japanese  are  coming, 
the  Japanese  are  coming ! 

And  so  are  the  Swedes,  the  French  and  the 
Germans — all  with  money  In  hand  and  eager 
to  mvest  It  In  the  United  States. 

Lured  by  a  "cheaper"  dollar  and  by  the 
greatest  consumer  market  In  the  world,  these 
foreigners  today  are  hunting  for  sites  on 
which  to  buUd  factories. 

investment  boom 

In  1972,  direct  foreign  Investments  In  this 
country  rose  $708  million,  about  twice  as 
much  as  In  1971.  At  the  end  of  1972.  direct 
foreign  investment  here  was  a  record  tl4.4 
bUllon.  Most  observers  think  the  rate  of  In- 
crease will  be  much  greater  In  1973. 

Direct  Investment  by  foreign  corporations 
has  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 

There  have  been  these  recent  develop- 
ments; 

Volvo,  the  Swedish  automaker,  said  It 
would  build  a  $100-mllllon  production  plant 
near  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Mlchelln  Tire  Co.  of  France  wUl  buUd 
a  $200-mlUlon  plant  In  the  Oreenvllle,  B.C. 
are*. 

Auburn  Steel  Industries  of  Japan  Is  build- 
ing a  steel  plant  near  Auburn,  N.Y. 

A    JAPANESE    FIRST 

It  wUl  employ  200  persons  and  be  the  first 
Japanese-owned  steel  mill  In  the  country. 

Klkkoman  Shoyu  of  Japan  Is  producing 
soy  and  terlyakl  sauce  In  a  new  $6-mlUlon 
plant  near  Walworth.  Wis. 

Sony  Corp.  of  America,  owned  by  the  Sony 
firm  In  Japan,  is  planning  to  produce  TV  pic- 
ture tubes  In  San  Diego. 

Eleven  Japanese  companies  and  several 
German  firms  have  built  production  planU 
at  a  new  industrial  park  in  Newport  Beach. 

SHUT  IN   INTEREST 

The  Commerce  Department  says  foreign 
corporations  in  years  past  were  prlmarUy  in- 
terested In  setting  up  trading  or  sales  com- 
panies In  the  United  SUtes. 

But  today,  the  department's  experts  say. 
the  foreigners  are  Increasingly  interested  In 
establishing  full  production  facilities. 

Direct  foreign  Investment  in  manufactur- 
ing grew  from  $2.8  bUllon  In  1962  to  almost 
$8  billion  today. 

These  reasons  flgxire  In  the  trend : 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  twice,  thus 
increasing  the  buying  power  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  this  country.  On  a  relative  basis. 
ifs  becoming  cheaper  to  produce  here  than 
export  goods  from  abroad. 

The  VS.  stock  market  has  been  depressed, 
and  foreigners  have  taken  advantage  of  bar- 
gains. 
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CrMBEL    DEAL 

For  example,  the  British-American  Tobac- 
co Co.  bid  for  the  stock  of  Glmbel  Brothers, 
Inc.,  the  department  store.  The  deal  was 
worth  $195  mUllon. 

Foreign  corporations  have  gone  through  a 
wave  of  mergers  In  recent  years.  The  result- 
ant companies  have  enough  assets  to  afford 
the  considerable  price  of  U3.  Investments 
and  take  the  risk  those  Investments  will 
succeed. 

Japanese  firms  are  under  pressure  from 
their  government  to  Invest  and  export  their 
huge  dollar  surpluses  built  up  In  recent 
years. 

Wages  abroad  have  been  rising  rapidly; 
the  gap  between  them  and  American  wages 
has  been  narrowing. 

The  government  has  been  encouraging  for- 
eign mvestments,  because  they  help  the  na- 
tion's chronic   balance-of-payments  deficits. 

Moreover,  by  allowing  free  foreign  invest- 
ment here,  the  government  offsets  foreign 
criticism  of  heavy  American  Investment 
overseas. 


DON  KENNEDY:  GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
Nation's  revulsion  from  politics  because 
of  Watergate,  It  is  imperative  that  young 
people  continue  working  in  all  levels 
of  government.  Twenty-three-year-old 
Donald  H.  Kennedy,  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  serve  on  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing opinion  column  in  the  October  9, 
1973.  Milwaukee  Journal: 
Our  Young  Psople  Must  Get  Involved  if 
Self-Govesnment  Is  To  Survive 

In  the  summer  of  1966  a  young  United 
States  senator  made  these  remarks  to  an 
assemblage  of  South  African  youths:  "The 
future  does  not  belong  to  those  who  are 
content  with  today,  apathetic  toward  com- 
mon problems  and  their  fellow  man  alike, 
timid  and  fearful  in  the  face  of  new  Ideas  and 
bold  projects;  rather  It  wUl  belong  to  those 
who  can  blend  vision,  reason  and  courage  In 
a  personal  commitment  to  the  Ideals  and 
great  enterprises  of  American  society." 

And  then  In  the  summer  of  1973,  these 
words  from  a  young  White  House  staff  person 
to  a  nationwide  television  and  radio  audi- 
ence; "My  advice  to  young  pteople  Is  to  stay 
away  from  politics  and  government." 

Which  advice  should  the  young  people  of 
our  nation  follow? 

The  vision,  reason  and  courage  that  young 
people  need  to  bring  Into  government  tend 
to  get  lost  amid  the  scandal,  Ues,  wiretapping 
and  corruption  surrounding  the  Watergate 
affair.  And  unfortunately  It  does  not  end 
there. 

The  cliches  abound:  "All  politicians  are 
crooks";  "why  bother  voting,  I'm  Just  one 
Individual";  "once  they're  elected  they  forget 
who  put  them  In  office";  "the  politicians  Just 
do  as  they  please  anyway  so  why  bother  try- 
ing to  Influence  their  decisions" — phrases 
that  are  used  almoet  constantly  by  citizens 
young  and  old.  Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that 
so  many  young  people  oome  to  believe  that 
there  la  no  place  In  government  for  Individ- 
uals with  high  IdetUs  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
conscience? 

Yet  It  Is  precisely  these  qualities  that  are 
easentlal  In  any  person  who  wishes  to  dedl- 
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cate  his  or  her  life  to  public  service  through 
our  political  and  governmental  system. 

For  government  can  be  summed  up  In  this 
single  phrase;  "Making  decisions  about  peo- 
ples' futures."  That  Is  precisely  why  govern- 
ment must  have  young  people  who  are  in- 
terested and  Involved.  Because  the  decisions 
made  In  government  today  will  profoundly 
affect  the  young  people  of  this  generation 
and  succeeding  generations  for  many  years 
to  come.  And  it  is  because  of  this  far  reach- 
ing effect  that  qualities  such  as  idealism, 
vision,  courage  and  reason  are  needed  In 
those  Individuals  who  will  be  making  the 
decisions. 

Our  government  frequently  falls  because 
of  Its  overly  pragmatic  nature,  shortsighted- 
ness and  timidity. 

What  our  government  desperately  needs 
is  young  people  who  can  combine  a  realistic 
outlook  while  not  betraying  high  Ideals;  In- 
dividuals who  can  look  beyond  the  horizon 
and  recognize  those  pitfalls  tbat  might  con- 
front us  In  the  future;  the  type  of  person 
who  has  the  moral  courage  to  abide  by  high 
principles.  For  if  we  are  to  make  the  right 
decisions  regarding  the  future,  it  Is  those 
qualities  that  must  lead  us. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  face  confront  us 
on  a  massive  scale.  But  we  need  not  turn 
away  from  the  challenge  If  we  can  convince 
young  people  with  the  vision  to  see  what 
type  of  reforms  need  to  be  Implemented,  the 
reason  to  come  up  with  the  proper  solutions, 
and  the  courage  to  accomplish  needed  change 
to  come  forward  now  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

Young  people  can  decide  upon  the  quality 
of  their  lives  In  the  future  by  campaigning, 
working  In  government  service  and  by  seek- 
ing elected  office.  This  is  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge; the  need  for  good  government  has 
never  been  greater.  But  it  is  an  extremely 
worthwhile  challenge  because  the  outcome 
can  produce  a  better  life  for  all  mankind.  So 
worthwhile,  in  fact,  that  It  easily  deserves 
the  Investment  of  talent  and  energy  that  our 
young  people  possess. 

Hence,  my  advice  to  young  people:  Reject 
the  call  to  "stay  away  from  government  and 
politics"  and  get  Involved.  Tot  In  the  bal- 
ance hangs  more  than  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  a  particular  system  of  government. 
At  stake  Is  the  very  question  of  whether  or 
not  man  can  enjoy  the  freedoms  and  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government.  And  it  Is  a  ques- 
tion the  young  people  of  this  nation  can  and 
must  answer. 


WORLD  FOOD  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  has  called  for  international 
cooperation  in  creating  a  stockpile  of 
grains  to  help  relieve  world  food  short- 
ages. I  endorse  this  concept,  and  feel  it 
would  be  a  significant  approach  to  the 
potential  threat  of  a  world  famine.  The 
overall  problem,  however,  is  threefold. 
One,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  food 
supplies  which  an  international  stock- 
pile would  greatly  reduce.  Two,  the  na- 
tions which  will  need  the  food  are  the 
poorest,  and  are  rapidly  being  priced  out 
of  the  market.  Adequate  provision.s  must 
be  made  so  that  the  countries  which  need 
grain  can  purchase  it.  Third,  population 
control  is  essential,  especially  in  those 
countries  which  simply  cannot  feed  their 
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inhabitants.  There  have  been  two  ex- 
cellent recent  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  by  Lester  R.  BrowTi  from  the 
October  10  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  article  by  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Prosterman  in  the  September  14  edition 
of  the  same  newspaper  be  printed  in  the 
Record  : 

The  Need  foe  a  World  Food  Reserve 
(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

Tliroughout  most  of  the  period  since  World 
War  II  the  world  has  had  two  major  food  re- 
serves to  draw  upon  In  the  event  of  major 
crop  faUures  due  to  drought,  flood  or  crop 
disease.  One  was  in  the  form  of  grain  reserves 
in  the  principal  exporting  countries  and  the 
other  in  the  form  of  reserve  cropland,  vir- 
tually all  of  which  was  land  idled  under  farm 
programs  m  the  United  States. 

World  grain  reserves  are  currently  at  the 
lowest  level  In  20  years.  But  this  situation  Is 
far  more  precarious  than  It  sounds,  for  world 
population  and  consumption  have  increased 
by  nearly  half  during  this  period. 

Within  the  United  States,  roughly  50  mil- 
lion acres  out  of  350  mUllon  acres  were  Idled 
under  farm  programs  from  1961  through 
1972.  In  recent  years,  the  need  to  tap  the  re- 
serve of  idled  land  has  occurred  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  This  first  happened  dur- 
ing the  food  crisis  years  of  1966  and  1967 
when  world  grain  reserves  were  reduced  to  a 
dangerously  low  level  by  the  Indian  food 
crisis.  Again  In  1971,  a  small  portion  of  the 
Idled  acreage  was  returned  to  production  as 
a  result  of  the  corn  blight  threat  In  the 
United  States.  In  1973.  in  response  to  grow- 
ing food  scarcities,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  permitted  most  of  the  idled 
cropland  to  come  back  Into  production.  All 
acreage  restrictions  will  be  removed  In  1974. 

Projections  for  the  coming  year  Indicate 
that,  even  with  record  crops  of  wheat  and 
feedgrains  In  the  United  States,  a  good  to 
very  good  grain  harvest  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  prospects  of  average  or  better  crops 
In  India  and  China  that  world  grain  reserves 
will  be  further  depleted  between  now  and  the 
next  harvest  In  late  1974.  With  reserves  de- 
pleted and  Idled  cropland  fast  disappearing, 
this  leaves  the  world  In  an  extremely  vul- 
nerable position. 

The  extent  of  global  vulnerability  Is  dra- 
matically tmderllned  by  examining  the  de- 
gree of  global  dependence  on  North  America 
for  exportable  food  supplies.  Over  the  past 
generation  the  United  States  has  achieved 
^unique  position  as  a  supplier  of  food  to 
ftie  rest  of  the  world.  Before  World  War  n 
both  Latin  America,  Importantly  Argentina, 
and  North  America  (United  States  and 
Canada)  were  major  exporters  of  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  late  '308,  net  grain  exports  from  Latin 
America  were  substantially  above  those  of 
North  America.  Since  then,  however,  the 
failure  of  most  Latin  American  governments 
to  make  family  planning  services  available 
and  to  reform  and  modernize  agriculture 
have  eliminated  the  net  export  surplus.  With 
few  exceptions  Latin  American  countries  are 
now  food  Importers. 

THE   statistics 

As  the  accompanying  table  Illustrates,  over 
the  paat  three  decades  North  America,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  which  accounts 
for  three-fourths  of  the  continent's  grain 
exports,  has  emerged  as  the  world's  bread- 
basket. Exports  of  Australia,  the  only  other 
net  exporter  of  Importance,  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  North  America's.  The  United  States 
not  only  la  the  world's  major  exporter  of 
wheat  and  feedgrains,  It  Is  also  now  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  rice.  North  Amer- 
ica today  controls  a  larger  share  of  the 
world's  exportable  supplies  of  gralna  than 
the  Middle  East  does  of  oil. 
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Exportable  supplies  of  the  crucial  soybean 
are  even  more  concentrated  than  those  of 
grains.  Altliough  as  late  as  the  19308  China 
supplied  nearly  all  the  soybeans  entering 
world  markets.  continuing  population 
growth  pressing  against  a  fixed  land  base 
during  the  ensuing  decades  has  gradually 
absorbed  the  exportable  surplus.  As  of  1973 
China  Is  Importing  small  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Is  now  the 
principal  supplier,  providing  over  90%  of 
world  soybean  exports  In  the  '608  and  early 
"708.  With  world  demand  for  high-quality 
protein  surging  upward,  Brazil — virtually  the 
only  other  nation  capable  of  producing  soy- 
beans for  export  on  a  significant  scale  in  the 
foreseeable  future — has  rapidly  boosted  Its 
soybean  production  and  exports.  However, 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  continue  sup- 
plying three-fourths  or  more  of  the  world's 
soybean  exports  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  a  time  when  dependence  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  North  American  food  exports  la 
Increasing  so  dramatically,  there  Is  also  a 
growing  awareness  that  this  extreme  depend- 
ence leaves  the  world  with  nowhere  to  turn 
In  the  event  of  adverse  crop  years  In  North 
America.  Both  the  US.  and  Canada  are  af- 
fected by  the  same  climatic  cycles. 

Considerable  evidence  has  now  been  accu- 
mulated Indicating  that  North  America  has 
been  subject  to  recurrent  clusters  of  drought 
years  roughly  every  20  years.  The  cyclical 
drought  phenomenon  has  now  been  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War  when  data 
were  first  collected  on  rainfall.  The  most  re- 
cent drought,  occurring  In  the  early  '50s,  was 
rather  modest.  The  preceding  one  occurring 
in  the  early  "303  was  particularly  severe,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  dust  bowl  era. 

THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  WORLD  GRAIN  TRADE 
(Millions  of  metric  tons) 


Region 


1934-38    194»-52    1960    1966    '1972 


North  America +5 

Latin  America +9 

Western  Europe —24 

East  Europe  and 

U.S.S.R +5 

Africa +1 

Asia +2 

Australia +3 


+23    +39    +59     +84 

+1         0      +5       -4 

-22    -25    -27      -21 


0  -4  -27 

0      -2  -7  -5 

-6    -17  -34  -35 

+3     +6  +8  +8 


■  Preliminary. 

Note:  Plus  equals  annual  net  exports;  minus  equals  annual 
net  imports. 

Most  meteorologists  who  have  studied  the 
problem  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
another  stretch  of  drought  years  In  the  near 
futxire  Is  virtually  inevitable.  It  could  very 
well  begin  next  year.  The  Impact  on  produc- 
tion will  not  likely  be  as  severe  as  during 
the  '308  due  to  Improved  soU  management 
and  water  conservation  practices.  But  even  a 
modest  decline  In  production,  given  the 
rapid  growth  In  global  demand  and  extreme 
world  dependence  on  North  America's  ex- 
portable margin  of  food,  would  create  a  very 
dangerous  situation.  It  would  send  shock 
waves  throughout  the  world  triggering  In- 
tense competition  for  available  food  sup- 
plies. 

The  probable  nature  and  resvats  of  global 
competition  for  tight  food  supplies  have 
been  foreshadowed  this  year.  Bangladesh- 
threatened  with  famine,  pressed  with  limited 
success  for  a  diversion  of  Soviet-purchased 
grain  to  help  feed  Its  population.  India,  con- 
fronted with  an  unanticipated  need  to  Im- 
pK)rt  several  million  tons  of  grain.  Is  finding 
that  the  extremely  high  prices  resulting 
from  International  bidding  for  available 
supplies  has  put  serious  con&-tralnts  on  the 
amount  It  can  buy — even  assuming  It  can 
find  any  grain  for  sale.  Like  Bangladesh  It 
too  Is  now  hoping  for  a  diversion  of  Soviet 
grain  to  help  make  It  to  thrf  December  rice 
harvest.  In  the  coming  year,  it  appears  likely 
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that  massive  rice  purchases  by  the  Increas- 
ingly affluent  oU-rlch  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  will  help  drive  inter- 
national rice  prices  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  poorer  African  and  Asian  nations  who 
badly  need  rice  Imports. 

As  prices  are  driven  up,  seriously  limiting 
the  ability  of  the  poor  to  buy  needed  food, 
sources  of  concessionary  food  aid  are  drying 
up  as  well.  Since  the  American  food  aid  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  480  la  predicated 
upon  the  existence  of  commercial  surpluses, 
aid  programs  are  now  being  cut  severely  In 
this   time   of   commercial   scarcity. 

When  one  spends  about  80 "r  of  one's  In- 
come on  food,  as  does  much  of  mankind,  a 
doubling  In  the  price  of  wheat  or  rice  can- 
not be  offset  by  Increased  expenditures.  It 
can  only  drive  a  subsistence  diet  below  the 
subsistence  level.  Today's  wheat  prices  of 
$5  per  bushel  will,  of  necessity,  bo  reflected 
In  rising  death  rates  In  many  ix)or  nations 
In  the  months  ahead. 

One  reason  It  Is  possible  for  the  world's 
■affluent  to  Ignore  such  tragedies  Is  the 
changes  which  have  occtirred  In  the  way 
that  famine  manifests  Itself.  In  earlier  his- 
torical |>erlods,  famine  was  largely  a  geo- 
graphic phenomenon.  Whole  nations  or  re- 
gions, whether  Ireland  or  West  Bengal,  ex- 
perienced dramatically  high  rates  of  starva- 
tion and  death.  Today,  the  advancements  In 
national  and  global  distribution  and  trans- 
portation systems  have  Insured  that  famine 
Is  more  evenly  spread  among  the  world's 
poor  rather  than  concentrated  In  specific 
locales.  The  modem  version  of  famine  does 
not  permit  the  dramatic  photographs,  such 
as  the  ritual  of  collecting  bodies  each  morn- 
ing In  Calcutta  during  the  Bengal  famine 
of  1943.  but  It  Is  no  less  real  In  the  human 
toll  It  exacts. 

The  global  food  outlook  dramatizes  the 
need  for  an  Internationally  managed  world 
food  reserve.  Just  as  the  U.S.  dollar  can  no 
longer  sen'e  as  the  foundation  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  so  U.S.  agricul- 
ture may  no  longer  have  sufficient  excess 
capacity  to  ensure  reasonable  stability  in  the 
world  food  economy. 

An  adequate  world  food  reserve  would  be 
built  up  in  times  of  relative  abundance  and 
drawn  down  In  times  of  acute  scarcity,  there- 
by helping  to  stabilize  prices  for  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  In  elTect,  the  cushion 
that  surplus  American  agrlculttiral  capac- 
ity has  provided  for  a  generation  would  be 
provided  at  least  partially  by  a  world  food  re- 
serve system.  Such  a  reserve  would  provide  a 
measure  of  stability  in  the  world  food  eco- 
nomy that  would  be  In  the  self-interest  of  all 
nations.  The  world  community  of  course  also 
has  a  basic  humanitarian  interest  In  ensur- 
ing that  death  rates  do  not  rise  among  the 
world's  poorest  groups,  an  assurance  the  af- 
fluent nations  may  be  less  able  to  provide 
In  the  futtu-e  if  the  current  system  of  auton- 
omous, nationally  oriented  food  planning  is 
allowed  to  continue  without  modiflcatlon. 

An  Important  first  step  would  be  interna- 
tional adoption  of  the  concept  of  "minimum 
world  food  security"  proposed  In  early  1973 
by  Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma  of  the  UN  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization.  Under  the  FAO  plan, 
all  governments — exporters  and  Importers — 
would  be  asked  to  hold  certain  minimum 
levels  of  food  stocks  to  meet  International 
emergencies.  The  governments  of  participat- 
ing countries  would  consult  regularly  to  re- 
view the  food  situation.  Judge  the  adequacy 
of  existing  stocks,  and  recommend  necessary 
actions.  International  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  FAO  would  help  poor  countries 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  reserve  stocks 
necessary  for  self-protection  against  crop 
failures.  World  Bank  President  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  has  recently  pledged  the  bank's  sup- 
port for  the  FAO  plan.  Strong  political  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  is  now  necessary 
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if  the  proposals  are  to  be  adopted  and  im- 
plemented. 

THS  n.a.  POsmoN 

In  the  face  of  this  year's  food  crisis  and 
the  prospects  of  added  vulnerability  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  American  government  has 
assumed  a  curious  posture  of  complacency. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  recent  recogni- 
tion of  the  world's  dangerous  food  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  was  a  'nelcome  excep- 
tion to  more  frequent  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  State  Department  views,  but  re- 
mains unlinked  with  actual  governmental 
policies  and  actions. 

The  unprecedented  early  release  of  crop 
forecasts  for  1974  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  an  apparent  effort  to  assure  the 
world  community  that  no  crisis  exists,  that 
no  extraordinary  new  measurt;S  are  necessary. 
The  poor,  who  can  tighten  their  belts  no  fur- 
ther, and  the  wealthier  Importing  nations, 
who  have  already  witnessed  American  readi- 
ness to  cut  off  exports  when  supplies  get 
tight,  are  not  consoled  by  this  argument. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  provide  paper 
assurances  to  a  Justly  insecure  world,  the 
U.S.  government  might  begin  thinking  of 
Inunedlate  steps  to  build  a  more  genuine 
confidence  In  the  future.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment could  give  Its  full  political  and  eco- 
nomic support  to  the  FAO  reserve  proposals 
at  the  crucial  FAO  conference  next  month. 
Given  the  precarlousness  of  the  world  food 
balance  at  present  It  might  be  wise  to  reduce 
consumption  of  meat  a  few  pounds  per  capita 
within  affluent,  overnourlshed  societies  such 
as  the  United  States  in  order  to  accumulate 
some  food  reserves  now  to  lessen  the  chaos 
which  will  result  a  year  hence  If  the  drought 
cycle  should  return  to  North  America  next 
year. 

A  RISKY  BUSINESS 

Continued  American  callousness  in  the 
food  area  will  inevitably  have  repercussions 
In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
other  domains.  With  large-scale  Investments 
abroad  and  a  growing  need  for  outside  raw 
materials,  the  United  States  would  be  wise  to 
bvilld  an  atmosphere  of  international  cooper- 
ation rather  than  conflict  and  comi>etltlon  in 
an  area  like  food,  where  we  hold  the  key  to 
a  more  stable  and  equitable  world  system. 
Playing  politics  with  food  is  risky  indeed. 

There  Is  also  a  moral  Imperative  to  take 
action  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  present 
food  scarcity  snd  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
future  disaster.  The  point  was  forcefully 
articulated  by  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Germany  in  his  first  address  before  the 
UN  General  Assembly:  "Morally  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  a  man  Is  killed  In  war  or 
Is  condemned  to  starve  to  death  by  the  in- 
difference of  others." 


The  Orowtnc  Threat  of  World  Famini: 
(By  Roy  L.  Prosterman) 

A  disaster  that  could  cost  as  many  lives  aa 
World  War  11  currently  threatens  the  world. 
The  disaster  stems  directly  and  Indirectly 
from  the  severe  food  shortage  In  the  less-de- 
veloped countries.  Over  the  next  12  months, 
there  may  be  from  10  million  to  30  million 
incremental  deaths  in  these  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  starvation  and  of  diseases  rendered 
fatal  by  malnutrition.  Only  a  large  effort  by 
the  fortunate  minority  of  developed,  well-fed 
nations  can  prevent  this  disaster. 

The  enormous  scope  of  the  pending  disas- 
ter has  been  obscured  until  very  recent  weeks 
by  several  factors — the  difficulty  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  farm  production  data,  the  re- 
luctance of  governments  In  the  affected  poor 
countries  to  set  off  a  panic  or  hoarding  reac- 
tion, and  the  hard-dying  hope  in  each  gov- 
ernment that  It,  at  least,  would  somehow  be 
able  to  buy  the  needed  grain.  But  even  for 
the  most  determined  optimist,  the  signs  are 
now  clear  that  the  situation  is  desperate. 

World  surplus  grain  stocks  are  at  a  20-year 
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low.  A  series  of  floods,  droughts  and  crop  dis- 
asters in  the  past  year  have  hit  the  PhUlp- 
plnes,  India.  Bangladesh,  and  particularly 
Pakistan  and  six  West  African  countries.  The 
UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has 
Just  called  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  great 
grain-exporting  nations  In  Rome  next  Thurs- 
day to  develop  coordinated  measures  to  deal 
with  an  anticipated  nine  million  ton  wheat 
shortage  In  the  less  developed  nations. 

Meanwhile,  reflecting  the  drastic  shortage 
of  exportable  wheat,  the  Kansas  City  price  for 
a  basic  grade,  for  September  delivery,  has 
shot  up  from  (2.06  a  bushel  in  April  to  an  un- 
heard of  $5.06.  There  is  also  a  multi-million 
ton  shortage  of  rice  In  Asia. 

In  considering  the  massive  grain  deficit,  it 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  one  million  tons 
of  grain  represents  a  year's  minimum  food 
supply  for  between  four  million  and  flve  mil- 
lion people  In  a  less-developed  country,  and 
the  total  grain  shortage  will  probably  add  up 
to  between  10  million  and  15  million  tons. 
Minimum  estimates  of  the  shortage  In  the 
worst  hit  countries  are : 

ToTia 

India   4,500.000 

Pakistan 1,500,000 

Bangladesh . 1,000,000 

African  drought  belt +1,000,000 

Philippines 500,000 

Substantial  shortages  also  are  likely  In  In- 
donesia and  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon)  and  perhaps 
in  several  other  countries  as  well. 

Moreover,  the  shortage  will  not  tje  "spread 
out"  over  the  whole  population.  Which  would 
be  bad  enough.  For  tens  of  millions  of  Asians 
whose  crops  have  been  destroyed  or  who  live 
In  cities  whose  supply  sources  have  dried  up, 
and  for  millions  of  African  herdsmen  who 
have  lost  the  cattle  which  are  their  sole 
means  of  support,  the  dependence  on  im- 
ported foodstuffs  over  the  next  year  will  be 
almost  total. 

PESTILEKCE   AND   FLOODS 

Already,  widespread  food  riots  have  oc- 
curred In  India.  And  malaria,  largely  dor- 
mant since  the  1950s,  is  showing  signs  of  an 
unwelcome  resurgence  among  the  undernour- 
ished population.  In  Pakistan,  the  floods  have 
hit  hardest  at  the  nation's  two  most  popu- 
lous provinces,  Punjab  and  Slnd,  destroying  a 
million  tons  of  stored  food  grains  and  Inun- 
dating 5  million  acres  under  cultivation.  In 
the  Philippines,  the  government  has  had  to 
call  on  the  army  to  supervise  rice  distribu- 
tion. 

If  nothing  Is  done  to  head  off  the  impend- 
ing disaster,  the  starvation  of  millions  could 
be  accompanied  by  a  widespread  breakdown 
of  social  and  political  order  that  would  brlnp 
chaos  to  Asia  and  invite  a  series  of  great 
power  clashes.  The  destruction  of  central 
government  control  and  the  "balkanization" 
of  India,  for  example,  could  well  be  the  signal 
for  a  catacylsmlc  Sino-Sovlet  conflict  as  the 
two  powers  struggled  for  areas  of  domination 
or  Influence.  Neither  from  a  humanitarian, 
nor  a  religious,  nor  a  pragmatic  viewpoint 
can  Americans  stand  aside  as  starvation  en- 
gulfs large  parts  of  the  Asian  and  African 
continents. 

Distressingly,  however,  press  reports  in  the 
past  few  days  have  Indicated  that  America's 
humanitarian  food  shipments  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program — Instead  of  being 
increased,  which  Is  the  clear  need — may  ac- 
tually be  decreased  40%  from  last  year's  rice 
quantities,  and  66%  from  last  year's  wheat 
quantities.  Even  this  may  be  optimistic 
under  the  current  approaches  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  volume  of  food 
available  for  distribution  through  the  volim- 
tary  a<?enc!e3  (such  as  CARE)  that  have  ad- 
ministered a  good  part  of  America's  long- 
standing antl  famine  programs  is  now  expect- 
ed to  be  the  equivalent  of  only  26%  of  last 
year's  $197  million  volume.  The  current  year's 
$80  million  available  appropriation  will  buy 
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only  about  what  $60  million  would  buy  last 
year. 

If  the  public  and  its  leaders  understand  the 
historic  gravity  of  the  issues,  this  disaster 
need  not  occur.  Despite  the  low  level  of  world 
surplus  stocks,  most  of  the  famine  can  still 
be  avoided.  World  consumption  estimates  are 
artificially  Inflated  not  only  to  allow  for  over- 
eating and  waste  In  the  affluent  societies  but 
for  their  hard  currency  grain  acquisitions 
from  one  another.  The  expected  nine  million 
ton  shortfall  of  wheat  in  certain  less  devel- 
oped countries  compares  with  anticipated 
total  world  production  this  year  of  300  mil- 
lion tons,  up  20  million  tons  from  last  year. 
None  of  the  Industrialized  countries  is  in  the 
slightest,  danger  of  going  hungry,  and  there 
is  in  fact  ample  grain. 

But  the  problem  Is  to  flnd  mechanisms  In- 
suring that  enough  of  it  will  be  shared  with 
the  dozen  or  so  less  developed  countries 
where  It  is  urgently  needed,  and  this  Is  a 
problem  of  profound  difficulty.  To  solve  *.t 
will  require  a  maximum  effort  by  the  wealthy 
countries  to  help,  an  effort  which  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  led  and  galvanized  by  the 
moral  authority  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  be  successful,  and  which  would  have  to 
mobilize  public  cooperation  and  internation- 
al technical  resources  on  a  scale  virtually  un- 
matched since  the  food-saving  and  food- 
transporting  efforts  of  World  War  n. 

To  deal  with  the  grim  prospects  of  the  next 
12  months,  a  series  of  specific  steps  will  be 
needed : 

(1)  The  U.S.  should  send  a  delegation  of 
highest  stature  and  prestige  to  the  Rome  con- 
ference called  by  the  FAO  for  next  week. 
Given  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  calam- 
ities of  the  century  is  almost  upon  us,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  line  if  Secretary  of  State- 
designate  Henry  Kissinger  were  to  attend 
personally.  Paradoxically,  however,  at  mid- 
week some  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  working  actively  to  boycott 
the  conference.  Apparently  bureaucratic 
feathers  wer^  ruffied  when  the  FAO  failed  to 
consult  with  them  in  advance  before  the  call 
for  the  conference  went  out  two  weeks  ago. 

(2)  If  the  flve-natlon  conference  (U.S., 
Canada,  Australia,  France  and  Argentina) 
confirms  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation,  as 
It  Is  expected  to  do,  a  series  of  deliberate 
emergency  measures  should  then  be  taken: 

First,  to  bring  home  the  urgency  of  the 
problems,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  have  a 
two-part  television  presentation,  in  which  a 
statement  by  the  President  was  followed  by  a 
statement  by  leaders  of  Congress.  This  would 
be  a  dramatic  means  of  sounding  the  alarm 
and  of  emphasizing  that  this  was  a  matter 
transcending  all  personal  differences. 

One  major  emphasis  of  all  public  an- 
nour.cements  and  appeals  should  be  a  World 
War  Il-type  message:  Don't  waste  food.  It  Is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  America's 
garbage  cans  over  the  next  year  will  contain 
a  large  enough  amount  of  thrown-away  food 
to  prevent  a  slgnlflcant  proportion  of  the 
famine  deaths  that  will  otherwise  occur  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  But  In  all  probability,  with- 
out a  conscious,  grassroots  effort  to  prevent 
waste  of  food,  the  surpluses  needed  to  feed 
the  hungry  of  Asia  and  Africa  simply  will  not 
exist.  Restaurants  offering  "two-thirds"  or 
"four-fifths"  portions  on  all  their  dishes: 
dieters  starting  their  diets  now  rather  than 
later;  diners  having  only  one  appetite- 
stimulating  drink  before  dinner  Instead  of 
two,  thus  achieving  a  double  saving  of 
grain — all   will  help. 

(A  saving  of  about  100  calories  a  day,  or 
around  3%  in  the  food  that  Americans  buy 
would  l>e  equivalent  to  what  Is  needed  to 
provide  a  supplemental  and  probably  life- 
saving  1,000  calories  a  day  to  21  million 
people  in  the  less-developed  countries.) 

VOLtTNTABT    COOPERATION 

In  all  these  efforts,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on   voluntary  public  cooperation.  At  no 
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time  shotUd  the  attempt  be  made  to  "take 
away"  food  that  the  buying  public  wants, 
even  if  they  want  it  only  tp  overeat  or  to 
throw  away  into  their  garbage  cans.  There  is 
no  way  that  the  Individual  or  collective  buy- 
ing power  of  Indians.  Africans  or  Filipinos 
making  $20  to  $30  a  month  can  bid  it  away — 
even  to  fend  off  starvation — from  Am.erlcans 
or  Canadians  making  $20  to  $50  a  day.  Only 
the  voluntary  withholding  of  the  bid,  con- 
scious of  the  moral  choices  to  be  made,  can 
free  that  food  so  that  the  Indian  or  African 
or  Filipino  will  not  die. 

As  soon  as  It  became  clear  that  even  1% 
or  2%  was  being  saved  In  food  consumption 
through  the  elimination  of  waste,  action  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
needed  to  declare  corresjKJndlng  amounts 
available  for  famine  relief.  It  Is  almost  cer- 
tain that  certain  clarifying  changes — changes 
already  in  the  legislative  hopper — by  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  480  or  other  existing  law 
would  be  needed  to  expedite  this  process. 
Additional  appropriations  to  acquire  the 
surplus  grain  would  be  necessary  In  the 
several  hundred  million  dollar  range. 

Two  other  measures  might  add  to  avail- 
able surpluses  for  export  to  the  less-devel- 
oped nations.  One  would  be  the  Identification 
of  present  grain  delivery  contracts  for  afflu- 
ent importing  nations.  Including  Russia 
and  Western  Europe.  The  latest  Agriculture 
Department  figures  show  at  least  nine  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  firmly  committed  for 
shipment  to  these  countries  over  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Where  such  grain  has  only 
marginal  or  future  benefits  for  the  import- 
ing nation — to  raise  consumption  from  2,800 
to  3,000  calories  per  day,  for  example,  or  for 
use  many  months  from  now — there  should  be 
strong  representations  from  the  U£.  gov- 
ernment asking  these  relatively  rich  nations 
to  accept  deferred  delivery,  so  that  the  grain 
Intended  for  them  can  be  diverted  for  im- 
mediate delivery  to  the  desperately  hungry 
nations.  A  second  measure  would  be  to  work 
out  exchange  arrangements,  under  which 
nations  geographically  close  to  the  most 
needy  nations  would  be  urged  to  send  im- 
mediate supplies  out  of  their  existing  stock- 
piles, with  the  UB.  and  other  grain  exporting 
nations  making  good  the  loss  In  later  months 
as  transportation  becomes  available. 

Transportation,  of  course,  is  a  related  lur- 
gent  need.  To  transport  the  surplus  food  that 
Is  found  would  require  a  large-scale  coordi- 
nated effort  to  mobilize  world  merchant  fleets 
for  the  shipment  of  food  to  the  needy  coun- 
tries on  a  highest  priority  basis. 

(3)  Over  the  longer  run,  the  present  crisis 
underlines  the  need  for  vastly  improved  and 
Increased  assistance  to  agriculture  in  the 
less-developed  world.  Deep-rooted  problems 
such  as  land  tenancy  and  smallholder  credit 
must  be  solved  If  we  are  not  simply  to  move 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  (The  Asian  nations  that 
have  already  made  progress  In  these  matters 
are  precisely  the  nations  that  are  not  caught 
up  In  the  present  disaster.) 

THE    MORAL   REQUIREMENT 

If  astronomers  told  us  that  a  comet  would 
crash  Into  the  earth  one  year  from  today, 
probably  killing  30  million  or  more  people 
and  possibly  spinning  the  whole  planet  out 
of  Its  orbit,  the  whole  world  would  mobilize 
Its  technical  resources  to  try  to  deflect  the 
comet  from  Its  path  and  avoid  the  disaster. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  less  tangi- 
ble but  equally  certain  threat,  of  massive 
starvation  and  political  upheaval,  can  be 
dealt  vrtth  in  time.  The  technical  resources 
to  avoid  the  disaster  certainly  exist  on  this 
planet.  The  crucial  question  Is  whether  the 
moral  resources  exist  to  practice  the  degree 
of  self -discipline  and  pulling  together  which 
will  be  needed  to  mobilize  those  technical 
resources  in  time. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  HUMAN 
RESEARCH  SUBJECTS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   1CASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colieagues  and  the 
public  the  speech  of  Mary  McEUnnon,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Fort  Hill  Mental  Health 
Association,   Roxbury,   Mass.   regarding 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  research 
subjects  from  the  researcher's  over  zeal- 
ous pursiiit  of  scientific  knowledge.  While 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  research  is 
an  aim  which  certainly  must  be  sup- 
ported, we  must  take  special  care  to  in- 
sure that  the  rights  of  human  research 
subjects  are  protected. 
The  speech  follows : 
Remarks  of  Mary   McKrNNON  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouNcn..  National  Insti- 
tute or  Mental  Health.  Washinqton,  D.C. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Council: 

I  am  here  representing  the  Port  HUl  Mental 
Health  Association  which  Is  one  of  the  grass 
roots  Biffillates  of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health.  The  Port  HUl  Mental  Health 
Association  Is  located  In  the  Inner  City  of 
Boston  and  acts  as  the  advocate  for  mental 
health  services  to  the  largely  Black  and  La- 
tino populations  that  reside  In  the  area. 

In  1972,  the  people  of  our  catchment  area 
became  aware  of  some  research  projects, 
funded  by  NIMH,  that  were  being  conducted 
In  the  Inner  City  area  and  which  utilized 
human  subjects  from  the  Core  City  popula- 
tion. One  full  year  was  spent  In  trying  to 
obtain  accurate  Information  about  the  nature 
of  these  projects,  seeking  discussion  with  the 
principal  Investigators  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  what  we  felt  might  be  misconcep- 
tions about  the  projects,  and  then  in  actively 
opposing  these  projects  which  appeared  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  persons  being  used  as  hu- 
man subjects  and  detrimental  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Inner  City  community.  This 
activity  of  community  residents  and  agen- 
cies (of  which  we  were  but  one)  taught  us 
several  things: 

1.  Accurate  information  about  research 
project-,  was  hard,  if  not  Impossible  to  get. 
Protocols  and  prop>osals  were  treated  as  top 
secret  documents. 

2.  Researchers  felt  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  respond  to  requests  for  open  dis- 
cussion about  their  specific  projects.  In  fact, 
we  often  emerged  with  the  feeling  that  the 
researchers  considered  themselves  so  elite 
that  they  were  insuited  by  requests  to  give 
time  to  respKjnsible  community  organizations 
who  wished  to  understand  what  the  projects 
were  about  and  to  discuss  concerns  which 
reflected  a  desire  to  protect  the  well  being  of 
the  general  population.  In  some  Instances, 
the  representative  community  group  com- 
posed of  respected  community  leaders  was 
openly  Insulted  and  degraded. 

3.  Sheer  frustration  and  resentment  toward 
the  researcher's  arrogance  and  secrecy  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  which  could  only  lead  to 
confrortatlon  ard  opposition.  It  Is  to  the 
credit  of  the  oommunlty  organizations  in- 
volved that  copies  of  the  protocol  were  ob- 
tained, a  lengthy  process  of  self  education 
around  the  contents  of  the  protocol  was 
completed,  and  the  determination  made,  as 
much  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  that 
the  projects  were  detrimental  not  only  to  the 
human  subjects  Involved,  but  to  the  total 
Inner  City  community. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  a 
letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Bertram  Brown  of 
NIMH  which  spelled  out  the  concerns  and 
objections  this  community  had  toward  the 
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Boston  City  Haq>ltal  Drug  Antagonist  Re- 
search Project.  This  letter  led  to  a  meeting 
with  Dr.  Brown  and  members  of  his  staff  In 
June  of  this  year  which,  in  turn  brought  me 
here  before  you  today  as  a  representative  of 
the  Fort  HUl  Mental  Health  Association  and 
other  community  organizations.  I  do  regret 
that  Mr.  Hubert  Jones,  who  accompanied  me 
to  visit  Dr.  Brown  in  June,  is  not  able  to  be 
here  today  but  his  concerns  are  reflected  and 
expressed  In  this  presentation  to  you. 

Poor  and  minority  populations  are  well 
aware  that  they  have  been  the  human  sub- 
jects for  research  purposes  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  struggle  for  equality  and  mU  de- 
termination of  the  1960's  created  a  mass 
sensitivity  toward  human  exploitation  that 
Is  Intense  in  Its  depth  and  scope.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  Tiiskegee  syphilis  experiment  has 
left  a  lasting  resolve  that  such  exploitation 
wlU  never  happen  again. 

The  relationship  between  rapidly  advanc- 
ing scientific  technology  and  human  ethics  Is 
receiving  an  ever  Increasing  amount  of  at- 
tention.  It   is  reassuring  that   some   profes- 
sional groups  fgeneticlsta,  psychiatrists,  bio- 
chemists)    are    beginning    to    address    this 
Issue.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  presentation  be- 
fore   you    today    is    an    indication    that    a 
period   of    cooperative   problem   solving    Ije- 
tween  responsible  community  organizations 
and  the  sclentlflc  community  is  now  up>on  us. 
We  all  know  that  man  now  jjossesses  the 
ability  to  alter  his  own  species.  He  has  de- 
veloped the  technology  by  which  indlvldiials 
can  be  created  with  predetermined  charac- 
teristics. Not  only  can  man  alter  the  species 
through  genetic  means,  but  he  has  developed 
and  is  continuing  to  develop  more  and  more 
efficient  means  of  behavioral  control.  Small 
groups  oi  men  can  now  substantially  alter 
the  behavior  and  manipulate  larger  groups  of 
human    beings.   It   is   frightening  to  realize 
that  we  may  be  very  close,  If  we  aren't  al- 
ready there,  to  the  era  when  one  man  may 
control  and  manipulate  the  behavior  of  a 
large  group  of  people.  I  am  referring  to  the 
implications  of  the  work  of  Jose  Delgado  In 
the  physical  control  of  the  mind  in  what  he 
calls  a  psycho-clvUlzed  society.  Are  we  really 
ready  for  this  when  we  have  not  yet  satis- 
factorily   defined    from    the    mental    health 
point  of  view  concepts  such  as  "normal",  "ab- 
normal", "health".  "lUness"  and  "Improve- 
ment"?   More   and   more   socially   "undesir- 
able"  or  "disruptive"  behavior  Is  being  in- 
terpreted and   treated   as  Ulness.  Shouldn't 
we  spend  time  in  first  determining  what  we 
mean   by   "socially   undesirable"?   Who   will 
make  that  determination?  Who  will  decide 
what  alterations  are  necessary  to  result  in 
"socially  desirable"  behavior?  and.  What  are 
the   broad   societal    implications   of   specific 
therapeutic     treatment     techniques?     With 
these  factors  In  mind  it  becomes  mandatory 
that  a  recommendation  be  made  that  we  do 
some  intensive  homework  at  the  most  ele- 
mentary level.  Mental  health  practitioners, 
researchers  and  policy  making  bodies  must 
Join    the    concerned    community    organiza- 
tions in   the  public  market  place  of  Ideas 
and  engage  In  active  and  public  dialogue  and 
debate  to  delineate  ethical  guidelines  which 
reflect    the    interests   and   life   styles   of   our 
pluralistic   society   and   then   clearly  define 
what  we  mean  by  "normality",  "abnormal- 
ity", "health"  and  "illness"  within  a  soclal- 
ethlcal   framework.   Only   then  can   a  valid 
determination  be  made  of  the  use  to  which 
current   mental   health   technology   wUl    be 
put  and  what  further  study  or  research  Is 
needed  to  better  the  human  condition. 

Dr.  Sanford  Cohen  addressed  the  Issue  of 
technology  advancing  faster  than  man's  abU- 
Ity  to  utnize  that  technology  beneficially.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  his  remarks  made 
to  the  Chicago  Medical  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation In  1972: 

"The  explosive  nature  of  the  knowledge 
being  gathered  makes  us  Insist  that  the 
scientist  and  clinician  unravelling  the  •  •  • 
which    is    the    symbol    of   man's   evolution, 
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called  the  brain,  stop  and  define  his 
responslbUlty  as  a  citizen.  The  development 
of  controls  for  thinking,  behavior  and  feel- 
ing may  be  possible  through  the  use  of 
electrodes,  radio  signals,  chemical,  controlled 
environmental  Input,  but  who  or  what  will 
direct  the  controllers?  If  we  could  be  assured 
that  those  who  conduct  research  and  who 
determine  the  utilization  of  research  in 
health  care  were  motivated  by  their  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  human  existence, 
then  we  could  approach  the  future  with 
confidence.  However,  it  Is  sometimes  in- 
comprehensible how  much  effort  we  devote 
to  destructive  wars.  International  intrigue, 
inter-racial  and  religious  bigotry.  Interper- 
sonal violence  and  Intrapersonal  degrada- 
tion. It  Is  equally  hard  to  believe  how  little 
effort  we  devote  to  international  and  mu- 
tually beneflcial  cooperative  efforts  to  solve 
problems  of  education,  poverty,  food,  space, 
disease  or  to  efforts,  laborious  as  they  may 
be  to  develop  understanding  of  the  forces 
which  split  open  our  communities.  Like- 
wise, it  Is  astounding  how  little  time  we 
spend  in  positive  self-appraisal  and  In  an 
effort  to  strengthen  our  potentials  rather 
than  defend  against  our  weaknesses." 

Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  even 
the  most  sensitive  of  mental  health  research- 
ers cannot  accept  the  premise  that  he  must 
be  as  concerned  with  the  social-ethical  con- 
text In  which  he  works  as  much  as  he  Is 
concerned  with  Inquiry,  methodology,  fund- 
ing and  results.  The  reaction  to  our  sugges- 
tion that  the  consideration  of  societal  im- 
plications of  research  findings  be  added 
to  the  list  of  responslbUltles  Is  not  appro- 
priate for  public  discussion! 

Ethical  considerations  are  the  foundation 
of  meaningful  research  which  could  be  a 
cooperative  venture  between  scientists  and 
non-scientists.  They  are  also  the  considera- 
tions which  form  the  values  that  get  trans- 
lated  Into  public  policy.  Public  policy,  or 
politics,  affects  the  total  group  of  citizens 
and  not  all  In  a  positive  manner.  We  need  to 
add  a  few  more  questions  to  our  public 
forum  agenda : 

What  is  Informed  consent? 
When  Is  an  act  voluntary? 
What  Is  coercion? 
What  is  freedom? 

Should     scientific     possibilities     be     ac- 
tuated? Who  wUl  make  that  determination? 
Pratt  and  Tooley  (1967)   best  express  our 
basic  concern  in  the  following  quotation: 

"Sanctioned  by  master-symbols  and  pub- 
lic mandate,  professional  vested  Interests 
"nterlock  with  society's  need  for  segrega- 
tion and  incarceration  of  troublesome  peo- 
ple— all  popularized  and  sanctified  via  prop- 
aganda of  the  mislabeled  "mental  health 
movement;  eventuating  in  the  next  to  the 
biggest  hoax  of  the  20th   century." 

As  consumer  and  advocates  for  other  con- 
sumers we  have  a  vested  interest  In  the 
mental  health  movement  too.  We  are  fear- 
ful that  without  the  firm  commitment  on 
the  part  of  concerned  policy  makers  of  the 
movement  to  produce  open  and  honest  an- 
swers to  the  questions  thus  far  presented 
that  it  may  well  turn  into  the  "biggest  hcax 
of  the  20th  century"  to  the  consumer.  We 
are  concerned  that  it  may  become  a  most 
effective  means  of  attaining  control  over 
large  masses  of  people  who  may  be  trouble- 
some to  a  few  select  Individuals. 

The  opposition  of  people  in  our  catch- 
ment area  to  a  current  research  program 
which  Investigates  the  effects  of  three  drugs 
and  a  placebo  on  young  children  In  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  Ulustrates  our  con- 
cern that  "troublesome"  children,  as  de- 
fined by  a  public  Institution  will  be  In- 
carcerated within  drug-induced  behavioral 
restrictions  that  are  not  determined  by  the 
child,  his  family  nor  his  social  community. 
Our  people  do  not  agree  that  the  modality 
of  a  specific  research  project  such  as  this 
will  atop  when  the  project  is  concluded.  The 
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project  gives  lix^llclt  permission  to  a  public 
institution  to  Incorporate  the  specfic  meth- 
ods of  behavioral  control  that  this  project 
demonstrates  within  that  institution's  poli- 
cies and  practices.  The  implicit  permission 
is  all  the  stronger  because  not  only  has  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  Indicated  approval 
by  conducting  the  research,  but  NIMH  has 
approved  and  provided  the  funding. 

The  emotionally  charged  opposition  to 
psychosurgery  at  Boston  City  Hospital  is  a 
result  of  the  concern  that  an  Individual 
subjected  to  psychosurgery  wUl  be  perma- 
nently Incarcerated  within  a  restricted 
emotional  world  which  has  been  determined 
by  someone  other  than  himself  or  by  chance. 
We  believe,  as  do  many  distinguished  medi- 
cal and  psychiatric  professionals,  that  the 
Incidence  on  uncontrollable  violence  suf- 
fered by  some  epUeptlcs  is  so  small  that  the 
practice  and  research  In  psychosurgery 
should  t)€  minimal  and  unnotlceable.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  even  a  person  In 
extreme  distress  can  give  Informed  con- 
sent when  Immediate  discomfort  is  the 
major  psychological  and  physical  dynamic 
working  at  the  time  of  decision.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  a  convincing  definition  of 
"violence".  The  appearance  of  an  action 
may  meet  the  description  of  being  violent, 
but  the  underlying  causes  of  this  act  are 
what  we  believe  should  be  observed  and 
Interpreted  Just  as  carefully  as  the  more 
obvious  act  Itself.  We  have  been  instru- 
mental In  preventing  a  psychosurglcal  pro- 
cedure from  being  done  on  an  alert,  intel- 
ligent, vocal  young  man  who  happened  to 
be  Incarcerated  In  a  penal  institution  for 
a  non-violent  crime.  This  young  man  suf- 
fered from  a  stiff  little  finger  on  the  right 
hand.  He  was  subjected  to  pressure  to  un- 
dergo psychosurgery  for  the  relief  of  non- 
existent pain.  Luckily,  the  young  man  was 
a  minor  and  his  mother's  permission  for  the 
operation  was  sought.  She  quickly  sensed 
that  the  pressures  brought  upon  her  son 
were  unusual  and  subsequently  refused  per- 
mission for  the  procedure.  The  young  man 
was  denied  his  Impending  parole.  We  call 
this  social  control  I 

Not  only  must  mental  health  professionals 
emerge  from  their  Isolation  to  address  ethi- 
cal and  social  Implications  of  their  work,  but 
they  must  also  be  concerned  with  legal  and 
constitutional  issues.  The  human  experimen- 
tal subject  Is  a  complex  being  with  a  physi- 
cal and  psychic  life — either  of  which  may  be 
the  primary  Interest  of  the  mental  health  re- 
searcher. The  human  subject  Is  also  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  value  system  which  Is  the  re- 
sult of  his  social,  cultural  and  i>ersonal  ex- 
pertmentlal  background.  This  person,  as  a 
member  of  American  society.  Is  Imbued  with 
"certain  inalienable  rights".  The  Fourth 
Amendment  safeguards  the  freedom  from 
search  and  seizure.  Computerized  research 
Information  available  In  an  ad  hoc  way  from 
data  banks  places  this  protection  In  serious 
Jeopardy.  The  Ninth  amendment  guarantees 
the  right  to  privacy.  The  question  of  psy- 
chic and  emotional  privacy  has  yet  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments guarantee  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Does  behavioral  control, 
in  whatever  mental  health  treatment  modal- 
ity chosen,  violate  the  emotional  life,  the 
physical  and  emotional  liberty  and  the  prop- 
erty of  one's  person  and  mind?  Courts  have 
historically  utilized  the  approach  of  requir- 
ing the  government  to  show  a  more  com- 
pelling governmental  need  when  curtailment 
of  Individual  freedom  is  Involved.  Wouldn't 
this  argument  prove  embarrassing  if  the  oc- 
casion arises  where  research  must  be  defend- 
ed on  these  grounds? 

As  mentioned  earlier  In  my  presentation, 
there  have  been  times  when  secrecy  and  lack 
of  avallabUlty  of  Information  was  the  re- 
sponse to  queries  centering  around  8p>eclflc 
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projects.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  premise 
of  "what  you  don't  know  may  hurt  you" 
may  be  the  most  responsible  way  of  dealing 
with  an  issue — but  we  have  forced  Into  situ- 
ations where  this  reaction  was  the  only 
mechanism  left.  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  if  projects  are  funded  from  public 
funds,  then  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
what  it  Is  supporting.  We  recommend  that 
strong,  enforceable  policiee  be  established  at 
all  levels  of  mental  health  research  whereby 
open  easy  public  access  to  Information  Is 
guaranteed. 

Issues  raised  here  are  large  and  not  about 
to  be  resolved  In  a  short  time.  The  following 
points  are  some  general  suggestions  for 
concrete  action  which  could  be  Implemented 
within  a  shorter  span  of  time  and  which 
would  Insure  substantial  community  orga- 
nization and  non-scientific  Involvement  and 
support.  This  Involvement  can  lay  the  corner 
stone  for  successfuUy  addressing  the  larger 
Issues. 

1.  Issue  enforceable  guidelines  that  will  In- 
sure public  access  to  Information  on  research 
projects  at  the  national,  state  and  local 
levels. 

2.  Require  that  all  (national,  state  and 
local)  Research  Review  Committees  .nake 
their  membership  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge and  record. 

3.  Require  that  non-sclentlflc  members 
serve  on  all  mental  health  review,  advisory 
and  policy  making  bodies  in  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  Insure  effective  Input.  Adaptation 
of  the  current  mental  health  regional  and 
catchment  area  boards  could  be  a  possible 
mechanism  by  which  lay  community  par- 
ticipation can  be  built  in  at  local  levels. 

4.  Require  that  each  research  protocol 
under  funding  consideration  contains  pro- 
vision for  lay  community  consultation  and 
approval,  lay  community  monitoring  of 
projects  involving  human  subjects,  and  lay 
community  receipt  of  findings  and  results 
of  studies  under  their  attention. 

In  times  of  social  change,  such  as  we  are 
In  now,  it  Is  all  too  easy  for  those  who  could 
be  misused  or  Injured  to  oppose  all  tech- 
nologlcfil  advances  in  the  belief  that  this  Is 
the  way  for  self  and  group  preservation. 
Knowledge  and  technology,  which  are  the 
results  of  research,  In  themselves  need  not 
be  detrimental  but  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put  can  be.  With  the  future  of  the  human 
condition  at  stake  those  who  can  benefit  as 
weU  as  those  who  can  be  Injured  must  enter 
Into  dialogue  and  positive  coUectlve  action. 


TEXAS    BANK    HAS    BEEN    MAKING 
STUDENT  LOANS  SINCE  1930's 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  this  body  has.  through 
legislation,  made  incentives  to  financial 
Institutions  so  they  would  loan  money  to 
yoimg  people  for  an  education.  This  has 
been  particularly  important  in  the  past 
few  years,  because  a  higher  education  Is 
so  vital.  I  am  proud  to  point  out  to  you 
the  activities  of  a  financial  institution 
in  my  congressional  district  that  has  been 
allowing  students  to  borrow  money  for 
40  years.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Corsicana,  Tex.  has  served  the  yoimger 
people  of  their  area  by  allowing  them  to 
obtain  student  loans  without  discrimina- 
tion since  the  1930's. 

The   following   article    refers   to   an 
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article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
described  how  banks  in  the  United  States 
have  declined  to  participate  in  the  fed- 
erally insured  loan  program,  because  of 
the  high  interest  rates.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  "this  is  not — and  has  never 
been — the  situation  at  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Corsicana." 

I  recommend  the  article  to  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  the  general  public, 
and  executives  in  financial  Institutions 
across  the  United  States: 
Th«  First  National  Bank,  Corsicana,  Tkx. 

WhUe  college  students  across  the  country 
are  often  finding  bank  doors  closed  to  them 
when  they  try  to  borrow  money  to  finance 
their  education,  students  In  the  Central 
Texas  county  of  Navarro  are  finding  a  means 
to  finance  their  schooling — as  they  have  for 
the  past  40  years. 

A  front-page  story  In  the  Oct.  4  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  described  bow  many 
banks  across  the  country  have  declined  to 
participate  In  the  federally  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram for  college  students  because  of  the 
mandatory  7  per  cent  Interest  rate. 

This  Is  not — and  has  never  been — the  sit- 
uation at  the  First  National  Bank  In  Corsi- 
cana. 

We  feel  that  any  cbUd  who  wants  an  edu- 
cation deserves  our  help,"  said  President 
W.  D.  Wyatt  of  First  National. 

"We  have  taken  care  of  every  appUcant  who 
was  eligible,  who  met  requirements  set  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare." said  Mrs.  Floy  N.  Smith,  student  loan 
oflBcer. 

Student  loans  are  nothing  new  to  First 
National,  however.  The  first  one  was  made 
almost  40  years  ago,  through  the  Bessie  I. 
Hofstetter  Trust,  of  which  the  bank  is 
trustee. 

Mrs.  Hofstetter,  who  died  Nov.  4,  1936.  spec- 
ified In  her  will  that  a  portion  of  her  trust 
be  used  "to  make  loans  to  ambitious  and 
worthy  boys  and  girls,  who  are  financially 
unable  to  secure  an  education  and  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  thereof.  Such  loans 
shall  be  in  amounts  and  upon  terms  and 
conditions,  and  to  such  boys  and  girls  that 
may  be  determined  worthy  thereof  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Trustee." 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Hofstetter's  death,  the 
First  National  Bank  began  granting  these 
loans.  Since  that  time,  it  has  assisted  in 
the  education  of  literally  countless  students. 
One  of  the  first  students  to  receive  help 
through  these  loans  was  Jerry  Roe.  now  one 
of  the  city's  most  prominent  attorneys. 

Even  as  long  ago  as  the  1930's,  the  First 
National  Bank  In  no  way  discriminated 
against  any  student  In  the  granting  of  the 
loans,  according  to  Wyatt  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

"We  were  sending  minority  students 
to  school  before  the  government  even  thought 
about  it."  said  Wyatt. 

The  Hofstetter  Loans,  as  they  came  to  be 
known,  were  made  at  an  interest  rate  of  4 
per  cent.  Even  at  the  time  these  loans  were 
discontinued  in  1969.  the  Interest  rate  had 
not  risen  above  the  original  4  per  cent,  with 
interest  collected  going  back  into  the  trust. 
The  97  students  who  stUl  have  Hofstetter 
Loans  are  paying  this  remarkably  low  In- 
terest rate. 

The  Hofstetter  Loans  were  discontinued, 
according  to  Mrs.  Smith,  because  of  compli- 
cations which  arose  following  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  However,  she  said,  the 
bank  at  that  time  had  begun  providing  aid 
to  students  through  federally  Insured  loans, 
so  money  was  available  even  without  the  Hof- 
stetter funds.  At  this  time,  there  Is  $116,000 
outstanding  on  the  Hofstetter  Loans,  said 
Mrs.  Smith. 

In  1966,  the  First  National  Bank  began 
making  student  loans  through  the  United 
Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.  student  loan  pro- 
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gram.  The  bank  continued  with  this  program 
until  Jan.  20,  1969,  when  It  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  make  loans  through  the 
Federally  Insured  Loan  Program. 

The  balance  outstanding  on  these  loans 
as  of  Sept.  28,  1973  Is  $351,741.11,  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  with  165  students  having  Interim 
notes  and  55  having  pay-out  notes.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  1966,  she  said. 
31  students  have  paid  off  their  notes  and 
the  bank  has  filed  13  claims  with  the  govern- 
ment for  default. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  pointed  out 
that  with  the  loan  program  requiring  banks 
to  charge  only  7  per  cent  Interest,  and  with 
the  prime  rate  at  10  per  cent,  "not  many 
banks  find  the  student  loans  attractive." 

Despite  this,  Wyatt  continues  to  help  local 
students.  "Through  some  of  these  loans  we 
have  made  a  friend  for  life,"  he  said.  "We 
have  some  people  who  started  doing  business 
with  us  through  these  loans,  and  now,  wher- 
ever they  go,  they  do  business  with  us." 

The  Journal  article  reported  that,  on  a 
national  average,  loans  to  students  In  aca- 
demic schools  are  down  more  than  36  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Mrs.  Smith  emphasized 
that  this  Is  definitely  not  so  at  First  National. 
"We  have  new  students,"  she  said,  "and  we 
are  continuing  with  students  who  have  had 
accounts  before." 

Commenting  on  the  Journal  article,  Mrs. 
Smith  said  she  agreed  there  was  an  "un- 
usual amount  of  paperwork"  Involved  in  the 
loans,  but  added,  "Despite  that,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  take  care  of  our  applicants." 

The  article  told  of  a  new  provision  of  the 
loans  In  which  a  famUy  must  prove  In  a 
"needs"  test  that  It  Is  eligible  for  govern- 
ment subsidies.  "We  do  not  agree  with  the 
Department  (HEW)  as  to  how  they  arrive 
at  family  contribution  to  the  student."  said 
Mrs.  Smith.  This  new  provision,  said  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "makes  some  of  the  loans 
more  of  a  risk  than  In  the  past." 

Mrs.  Smith  said  that.  In  granting  the  loans, 
the  bank  does  not  discriminate  as  to  whether 
students  attend  state  or  private  colleges,  and 
loans  are  also  granted  for  technical  schools. 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  stu- 
dents." said  Mrs.  Smith.  "Most  of  them  are 
grateful — they  couldn't  have  gone  to  school 
without  the  loan." 

To  qualify  for  a  loan  from  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  it  Is  not  requL-^d  that  a  student 
or  his  parents  be  customers  of  the  bank. 
Wyatt's  goal  Is  to  help  young  people,  and  the 
only  stipulation,  besides  those  set  by  HEW, 
Is  that  the  student  be  a  resident  of  the 
bank's  trade  area. 

"We  have  to  limit  our  loans  to  the  county." 
said  Wyatt.  "We  just  aren't  big  enough  to 
take  on  the  whole  state." 


THE  OIL  MONOPOLISTS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHTTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  In- 
terests of  this  country  have  succeeded 
beyond  their  earliest  expectations  in  cre- 
ating a  national  atmasphere  of  "crisis" 
and  "shortage"  with  regard  to  their  vari- 
ous products.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
many  of  the  tactics  which  they  have  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  this  result  are  now 
coming  to  light. 

One  such  device  which  has  recently 
been  uncovered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission  involves  anticompetitive 
practices  vis-a-vis  the  independent  gas- 
oline retailers.  The  FTC's  findings  and 
other  industry  practices  were  the  subject 
of  a  recent  editorial  by  Leonard  L.  San- 
ders, editor  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Foundation  Tribune.  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

New  England  consumers  have  paid  higher 
oil  and  gasoline  prices  for  years  because  of 
the  monopolistic  and  anti-consumer  atti- 
tudes of  the  eight  largest  oU  companies  In 
America.  If  ever  one  region  of  the  country 
has  suffered  because  of  the  predatory  actions 
of  a  small  number  of  corporations,  the 
Northeast  has. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after  sev- 
eral years  to  study,  has  taken  the  lid  off  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  American  bus- 
iness, the  oil  monopolists.  For  years.  New 
England  consumerlsts.  businessmen  and  po- 
litical leaders  have  complained  to  Washing- 
ton of  the  high  prices  of  petroleum  products 
for  the  New  England  region.  Perhaps  we  shall 
at  last  receive  relief  from  our  annual  fuel 
oil  shortages  and  outrageous  prices. 

According  to  the  PTC,  eight  companies 
have  combined  or  agreed  to  monopolize  oil 
refining,  maintained  monopoly  power  over 
distribution  and  maintained  a  non-competl- 
tlve  market  structure.  The  companies  cited 
by  the  Commission's  complaint,  in  order  of 
Industry  ranking,  are:  Exxon  Corp.,  Texaco, 
Inc.,  Gulf  on  Corp.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California,  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  Shell  Oil  Corp.,  and  the 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

The  complaint  charges  that  since  1950 
these  firms  have  conspired  to  control  and 
limit  the  supply  of  crude  oil  to  independent 
refiners  and  potential  entrants  into  the  re- 
fining business.  The  results  can  be  seen  in 
headlines  proclaiming  gasoline  shortages  and 
our  annual  New  England  fuel  oil  crisis. 

In  addition,  it  is  further  alleged  that  these 
companies  have  exercised  monopoly  power  in 
refining  by  refusing  to  sell  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  to  Independent  market- 
ers; participated  In  restrictive  and  exclusion- 
ary exchanges  and  sales  of  these  products 
among  themselves,  and  with  petroleum  com- 
panies, and  have  avoided  price  competition 
through  their  marketing  practices. 

It  is.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Foundation,  a  disgrace  that  this  situa- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  so  long. 
These  companies  have  consistently  through 
practices  of  the  sort  listed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  forced  the  Independent 
fuel  oil  dealers  and  gasoline  stations  prac- 
tically to  the  waU  by  controlling  their  access 
to  the  product. 

By  discouraging  and  actively  thwarting 
new  entrants  into  the  refinery  business 
through  their  political  muscle  and  control 
over  petroleum  transportation  facilities,  they 
have  obviously  been  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributors to  the  shortages  now  afflicting  New 
England  consumers  and  businesses. 

The  CAP  therefore  suggests  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  begin  to  redress  these 
grievances  Is  to  forbid  these  large  oil  compa- 
nies from  engaging  In  the  direct  retail  sale  of 
their  products  to  the  public.  Further,  that 
the  government  force  these  firms  to  deal  with 
Independent  fuel  and  gasoline  distributors 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Secondly,  the  Foundation  believes  that  the 
government  should  make  every  effort  to  break 
the  stranglehold  these  firms  hold  on  the  re- 
finery business  In  the  Eastern  United  States. 
We  firmly  believe  that  what  this  Industry 
needs  Is  a  little  free  enterprise  and  competi- 
tion for  a  change.  Then,  perhaps.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  East  Coast  will  at 
least  get  a  shot  at  lower  prices. 
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JONATHAN  DANIELS 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend,  while  at 
home  in  North  Carolina,  I  read  a  fea- 
ture article  in  the  Greensboro  DaUy 
News  that  brought  back  many  memories 
tome. 

This  article  was  about  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels—a native  of  Raleigh,  a  distin- 
guished journalist,  an  unabsished  Demo- 
crat, a  former  administrative  assistant 
to  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Most  of  all,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Daniels  Is 
a  man  whose  penetrating  insights  into 
public  issues  over  the  past  five  decades 
have  Influenced  and  guided  countless 
thousands,  including  several  of  us  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Daniels'  influences  upon  me  date 
back  to  my  boyhood  when  I  became  a 
faithful  reader  of  his  editorials  and  of 
the  news  stories  of  his  Raleigh  news- 
paper, the  News  and  Observer. 

His  writings — usually  partisan  and 
witty,  often  generous  and  sensitive,  at 
times  stinging  and  controversial,  always 
illuminating  and  interesting — provided 
a  focus  that  caused  one  to  think  and  to 
see  that  most  issues  are  complex  and 
have,  not  just  two  sides,  but  many. 

The  progress  that  North  Carolina  has 
made  over  the  years  and  the  stature  it 
has  achieved  as  a  progressive  State  are 
due  in  large  measure  to  Jonathan  Daniels 
and  others  like  him  who  were  not  content 
with  the  status  quo.  They  wanted  some- 
thing better,  much  better,  and  largely 
because  of  their  prodding  and  dedication. 
North  Carolina  has  indeed  moved  for- 
ward. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Daniels'  service 
to  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
in  gratitude  to  him  for  his  beneficial  in- 
fluences upon  me,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
the  feature  article  on  him  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Daktels'  Cigakettk,  Homor  Still  There 

(By  Ed  Rowland) 
Hilton   Head  Island,   B.C. — The   spring   is 
gone  from  his  step  but  the  twinkle  remains 
in  his  eye.  He  says,  "I'm  having  a  very  satis- 
factory old  age." 

Jonathan  Daniels  at  age  71  no  longer  writes 
bitingly  partisan  editorials  for  The  News  and 
Observer  at  Raleigh,  NC.  He  Is  no  longer 
a  counsel  to  presidents  and  observes  that  age 
Is  a  state  of  the  joints  and  muscles  as  well 
as  of  the  mind. 

Retired  for  three  years  and  living  at  the 
plush  resort  of  Hilton  Head  Island  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  Daniels  keeps  busy 
writing  best-selling  nonfictlon  books,  a  week- 
ly column  for  the  Hilton  Head  "Island  Pack- 
et" newspaper  which  he  help  found,  and 
observes  the  world  of  politics  from  afar. 

He's  one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  staff.  He 
was  FDR's  administrative  assistant  from 
1943-45.  and  the  last  of  the  liberal  Southern 
newspaper  editors  of  the  old  school.  "I  feel 
like  an  exhibit,"  Daniels  said  In  a  recent 
Interview,  noting  that  two  graduate  students 
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have  just  finished  theses  on  his  newspaper 
career. 

Two  of  the  trademarks  his  associates  re- 
member are  still  evident  to  visitors  in  his 
home :  an  ever-present  cigarette  and  bis  sense 
of  humor. 

He  recounted  an  incident  Involving  one  of 
his  children,  who  had  told  him  she  wanted 
him  to  make  a  codlcU  to  his  wUl  In  order 
to  leave  her  a  smaU  item.  "I've  got  news 
for  you,"  he  told  her.  "I've  decided  not  to 
die." 

Daniels  said  the  remark  was  later  brought 
up  at  a  cocktail  party  where  a  guest  noted, 
"I  wouldn't  put  It  past  the  so  and  so." 

He  also  tells  of  being  Introduced  to  his 
wife's  relatives  in  South  Carolina  about  the 
time  he  married  "Miss  Lucy"  and  then  telling 
her,  "There  are  only  two  kinds  of  South  Caro- 
linians: One  kind  has  never  worn  shoes,  and 
the  other  kind  makes  you  feel  like  you  never 
wore  any." 

Daniels'  father  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  young  Ralelgb 
native  grew  to  adulthood  In  the  Washington 
where  Josephus  Daniels  and  his  assistant, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were  powerful  figures. 
Later  he  earned  undergraduate  and  master's 
degrees  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, attended  law  school  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  began  a  lifetime  career  as  a 
Journalist. 

"I'm  known  to  your  generation  as  an  ed- 
itor," he  said.  "Actually  I'm  a  reporter.  I  still 
think  the  greatest  art  on  earth  Is  reporting." 

It  was  his  reporting  of  the  romance  be- 
tween FDR  and  Lucy  Mercer  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II  that  earned  Daniels  new  na- 
tional attention  five  years  ago. 

His  last  book  was  "The  Randolphs  of  Vir- 
ginia" early  this  year. 

Current  projects  are  a  collection  of  his 
"Island  Packet"  columns  and  a  book  taken 
from  his  White  House  diary  during  World 
War  II. 

Today's  Washington,  in  comparison  to  the 
capital  of  the  1940s,  is  far  different.  "There's 
been  tremendous  change  in  the  White  House 
since  I  was  there.  It's  amazing  the  change  in 
the  presidential  office."  he  said. 

Then  the  immediate  staff  of  the  president 
was  six  people,  plus  secretaries;  now  it's  in 
the  hundreds,  he  said.  "In  the  old  days  the 
president  dealt  directly  with  his  Cabinet. 
Now  he's  got  a  tremendous  staff  between  him 
and  the  Cabinet.  There's  an  old  saying:  The 
devil  will  find  work  for  idle  hands  to  do," 
Daniels  added. 

Still  as  loyal  to  the  Democratic  party  as 
ever,  Daniels  has  no  patience  with  Republi- 
can Richard  Nixon.  Noting  this  Is  Nixon's 
last  term.  Daniels  said  the  President  "is  run- 
ning not  for  office  but  for  history.  He's  defi- 
nitely lost  the  race  for  history." 

Here  are  some  other  Daniels  observations 
on  current  affairs: 

Watergate:  "The  Watergate  hearings  are 
the  biggest  whodunnit  in  history." 

On  dirty  tricks  In  campaigns:  "When  Jim- 
my Byrnes  (the  late  secretary  of  state,  U.S. 
senator  and  South  Carolina  governor)  first 
ran  for  office — he  was  born  a  Catholic  In 
Charleston  and  converted  to  Protestantism. 
and  there  was  a  terrible  prejudice  In  those 
days — opponents  took  out  a  newspaper  ad 
that  said,  'We  who  were  choir  boys  with 
Byrnes  In  the  Catholic  Church  at  Charleston 
urge  you  to  vote  for  him,'  he  survived  that." 

On  presidential  assistants:  "The  two  sec- 
retaries to  Washington  and  Jefferson  were 
both  listed  as  suicides.  I  feel  no  inclination 
toward  it  myself." 

On  age :  "When  I  was  at  the  White  House  I 
was  the  youngest  man  on  the  President's  Im- 
mediate staff.  I  was  40.  While  I'm  not  an  old 
man  griping  at  the  young,  it's  better  to  have 
maturity." 

On  reporting:  "There  Isn't  any  such  thing 
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as  objectivity.  Personality  should  be  injected 
into  stories." 

In  the  days  when  throughout  eastern 
North  Carolina  Daniels  wtis  often  referred  to 
as  "Jonathan,"  The  News  and  Observer  tra- 
ditionally printed  a  rooster  in  red  ink  on  Its 
front  page  when  Democrats  won  national 
elections. 

Daniels  recalled  returning  to  Raleigh  in 
1948  after  being  on  the  campaign  train  of 
Harry  Truman  and  asking  If  the  rooster  were 
ready.  "They  told  me  Dewey  was  going  to  win. 
I  said  get  the  rooster  out. 

"We  ran  the  rooster  late  that  election 
night  and  about  4  a.m.  I  got  a  call  from  In- 
dependence. It  was  Truman  and  he  said, 
'Jonathan,  we're  in."  " 

Now,  at  Hilton  Head,  Daniels  says  he's  "a 
token  Democrat.  All  my  friends  are  good 
Yankee  Republicans." 


THE  PURLOINED  PAPERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  comment  by  Radio  Station 
WBBM  in  Chicago,  concerns  a  matter  of 
regional  domain  but  also  involves  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  instance  described  involves  a  stolen 
employee  roster  from  an  Army  arsenal 
at  Joliet,  ni.,  that  was  made  available 
to  a  local  real  estate  firm. 

This  editorial,  aired  on  October  1, 
gives  direct  public  attention  to  the  broad 
questions  involved  in  this  illegal  release 
of  Government  records.   The  editorial 

follows : 

Thk  Pdrloined  Papers 

Stealing — or  tampering — with  governmen- 
tal records  appears  to  be  the  "In"  thing  to 
do  these  days.  The  latest  discovery  of  foul 
play  was  revealed  last  Friday  by  WBBM 
Radio,  the  Better  Government  Association 
and  Chicago  Today. 

It  seems  that  a  man  who  worked  In  the 
Data  Processing  section  of  the  Army  Arsenal 
at  Joliet  passed  along  a  computer  print-out 
containing  the  names  of  Army  personnel  to 
a  Quad  Cities  realtor.  That  may  not  strike 
you  as  harmful  but  you  see  the  Joliet  Arsenal 
announced  early  In  the  year  that  It  was  clos- 
ing down  and  relocating  In  the  Quad  Cities 
area.  And  the  names  on  the  stolen  roster 
were  the  names  of  1400  federal  employees 
who  didn't  even  know  they  were  eligible  for 
transfer  to  the  new  post. 

To  a  real  estate  firm,  a  confidential  list 
like  that  Is  a  gold  mine.  In  fact,  one  man 
In  the  business  said  it  was  worth  more  than 
$40,000.  What  it  was  worth  to  the  Mel  Foster 
Company  was  the  sale  of  at  least  75  homes. 
And  that's  no  mean  trick  because  the  hous- 
ing shortage  In  the  Quad  Cities  is  unbeUev- 
able. 

Mr.  Foster  admitted  that  be  had  used  the 
list  but  claims  he  didn't  realize  he  was  doing 
anything  wrong.  He  also  returned  the  list  at 
the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joliet 
Arsenal.  Nonetheless,  the  damage  was  done. 

No  action  has  been  taken  against  the 
Foster  real  estate  agency.  And  the  Army  only 
slapped  a  three-day  suspension  on  the  com- 
puter operator  who  took  the  list.  Which  Is 
to  say  that  nothing  Is  being  done  about  this 
small  but  sordid  situation. 

We  think  something  should  be  done.  The 
Federal  government  should  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  realty  company  that  tised 
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the  stolen  list  for  contacting  potential  cus- 
tomers. It  should  see  whether  there  was,  la 
fact,  any  financial  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
guy  who  stole  the  goods.  And  while  it's  at 
it,  the  government  should  raise  some  ques- 
tions about  security  arrangements.  Next  time 
the  print-out  might  contain  much  more  than 
just  classified  personnel  records. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
ST.  MARTIN'S  PARISH 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  reverence  and  happiness  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  Parish  of  Bethpage,  Long  Island.  I 
insert  for  the  benefit  of  all,  an  excerpt 
from  the  Long  Island  Catholic  which  de- 
tails some  of  the  rich  heritage  and  out- 
standing services  that  St.  Martin's  Parish 
has  constantly  given  to  my  community 
over  the  past  years.  I  know  that  all  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  extending  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  Parish  our  venera- 
tion and  best  wishes  on  this  jubilant 
occasion  and  look  forward  to  the  future 
growth  of  St.  Martin's  fine  tradition  and 
activities  which  have  continually  served 
to  build  and  strengthen  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  community  and  country. 

The  excerpt  follows : 
Jttbilee  Is  Set  for  Bethpage  Parish 

St.  Martin's  parish  has  grown  from  humble 
beginnings  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  par- 
ishes on  Long  Lsland. 

In  1917,  when  a  group  of  men  from  Beth- 
page  (known  untU  1937  as  Central  Park) 
petitioned  Bishop  McDonnell  to  establish  a 
parish  In  the  area,  the  blshc^  denied  their 
request.  The  bishop  felt  that  the  sparsely 
populated  agricultural  region  would  be  un- 
able to  support  another  parish.  But  the 
Catholics  of  the  area  were  persistent,  gather- 
ing pledges  of  financial  support  as  evidence 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  have  a  parish  of 
their  own. 

In  1923,  Bishop  MoUoy  appointed  the  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Dwyer  as  founding  pastor.  Father 
Dwyer  offered  the  first  Mass  in  Bethpage 
at  the  Roosevelt  Republican  Club  on  Sun- 
day, Oct.  14,  1923. 

St.  Martin's  parish  today  is  the  kind  of 
community  where  people  help  each  other. 
One  example  Is  the  Christian  Mothers  Rosary 
Confraternity  (known  before  1971  as  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Mothers).  This 
group  of  parish  mothers  gives  emergency 
help  (housekeeping,  chUd  care,  etc.)  when 
the  woman  of  a  household  is  ill.  convalescent, 
or  otherwise  temporarily  unable  to  c£u»  for 
her  family.  They  also  provide  a  babysitting 
service  during  three  of  the  Masses  each  Sun- 
day. 

Last  year,  the  people  of  St.  Martin's  elect- 
ed Jeff  Peck,  18,  president  of  the  Parish 
Council.  His  active  involvement  In  parish  af- 
fairs is  indicative  of  the  emphasis  which  St. 
Martin's  has  always  placed  on  the  parish 
youth. 

The  parish  family  is  rich  in  memories.  For 
example,  the  first  couple  to  be  joined  In  mar- 
riage in  St.  Martin's  parish  were  Stella  Rug- 
glero  and  Antonio  Pinamore.  They  were  na&r- 
rled  Nov.  18,  1923,  In  Father  Dwyer's  rented 
house  on  Herman  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flna- 
more  are  stiU  parishioners  at  St.  Martin  of 
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Tours,  and  they  plan  to  attend  the  JubUee 
dinner  dance. 

The  people  of  St.  Martin's  have  benefited 
from  the  leadership  of  many  pastors  and  as- 
sistants. The  current  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
D.  Helfrlck,  came  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  In 
1967.  His  predecessor.  Rev.  Valentine  J. 
Stortz,  now  paator  of  Our  Ijady  of  Lourdes  In 
Malverne,  was  pastor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
from   1961-1966. 

Other  pastors,  now  deceased,  were  the  Revs. 
Daniel  A.  Dwyer,  founding  pastor  (1923-'28), 
Philip  A.  Brady  (•28-'31),  Charles  H.  Ben- 
nett cai-'Sa).  Terence  C.  Sharkey  ('SS-'SS), 
John  P.  Cusak  CSS-'W),  and  Michael  J. 
Hartlgan  (•40-'o5). 

For  two  short  periods,  the  parish  was  ad- 
ministered by  priests  who  were  not  pastors: 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy  (summer,  1929)  and 
Rev.  Richard  H.  J.  Hanley  (end  of  1955  to 
February,  1956)  were  parish  administrators. 
Father  (later  Monslgnor)  Hanley  was  the 
founding  editor  of  "The  Long  Islai  d 
Catholic." 

Much  of  St.  Martin's  growth  came  durl:  g 
the  periods  Immediately  before  and  aftar 
World  War  II.  Grumman's  moved  from  Bald- 
win to  Bethpage  In  1936,  bringing  new  Jobs 
and  new  residents  and  speeding  Bethpage's 
transition  from  a  rural,  agrlcultxiral  com- 
mimlty  to  a  residential/Industrial  one.  The 
postwar  baby  boom  of  the  late  40'a  and  early 
50'8  brought  many  new  members  to  the  par- 
ish. 

These  new  young  parishioners  severely 
strained  the  parish's  facilities  for  religious 
education.  In  1961  a  Mother's  Club  was 
formed  which  undertook  regular  graded 
religious  Instruction.  The  parish  school  was 
opened  In  1965;  the  continued  growth  of  the 
parish  necessitated  the  construction  of  a 
ten-classroom  addition  which  opened  in 
1960. 

The  parishioners  and  clergy  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  parish  have  planned  this  anniver- 
sary year  as  a  time  for  rejoicing  in  their 
conununlty  with  each  other  and  as  a  time  of 
thanksgiving  and  renewal.  The  first  anni- 
versary event  in  1973  was  a  mission-renewal 
week  conducted  by  the  Passlonlst  Fathers 
Sept.  24-28.  The  second  will  be  the  Oct.  6 
parish  picnic.  The  chronology  Is  fitting.  The 
people  of  St.  Martin's  have  always  turned. 
In  times  of  Joy  or  sorrow,  first  to  God,  and 
then  to  God  In  each  other. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  unanimous  House 
action  today  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 51  which  expresses  a  special  recog- 
nition of  the  magnificent  service  and 
sacrifices  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  during 
the  longest  continuous  period  of  hostili- 
ties in  American  history. 

We  have  taken  this  action  to  coincide 
with  the  first  Veterans  Day  observsmce 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. As  our  chairman  has  pointed  out. 
tills  resolution  acknowledges  the  trying 
circumstances  that  marked  the  period  of 
hostilities  and  commends  these  brave 
young  veterans  for  performing  their 
duties  with  courage  and  stamina  consist- 
ent with  that  shown  by  their  brother 
veterans  of  previous  wars. 

I  think  It  particularly  significant  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  today  there  are  over 
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6,557,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  of  which 
over  2,406.000  actually  served  on  Vietnam 
soil— in  fact,  some  46,000  men  lost  their 
lives  there,  and  over  354,000  such  veter- 
ans are  receiving  compensation  for  their 
service-connected  injuries.  In  addition, 
approximately  47,500  widows,  orphans, 
and  dependent  parents  of  deceased  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  are  receiving  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  as  a 
result  of  the  service-connected  death  of 
their  husband,  father,  or  son  who  served 
so  valiantly  and  gave  his  life  for  the 
caiise. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  I  have 
worked  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
toward  assuring  that  the  Nation  recog- 
nizes the  service  and  sacrifices  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  share  with  many  of  my  coworkers 
a  satisfaction  that  we  have  tried  our  best 
to  translate  the  Nation's  obligation  into 
meaningful  and  fully  deserved  programs. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  those 
young  and  brave  soldiers  who  have  suf- 
fered the  hardships  of  this  most  difficult 
and  prolonged  period  of  frustrating  hos- 
tilities. 

I  join  with  all  Members  in  concurring 
wholeheartedly  in  the  objective  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  51  and  am  proud 
of  the  immediate  and  unanimous  action 
taken  by  the  House  on  this  worthwhile 
measure  today. 
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CALIFORNIA     EFFORTS     AT     COM- 
BATING DRUG  ABUSE 


RESOLUTION     IN     SUPPORT     OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of 
a  resolution  which  I  am  cosponsorlng  In 
support  of  maintaining  the  deterrent 
strength  of  the  State  of  Israel : 

Resolution  To  Continue  To  Suppobt  Israel's 
Deterhent  Strength  Through  Transfer  or 
Phantom  Aircraft  and  OrHER  Mn.rrARY 
Supplies 

Whereas  the  President  Is  supporting  a 
strong  and  secure  Israel  as  essential  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United   States:    and 

Whereas  the  armed  forces  of  Egirpt  and  Sy- 
ria launched  an  attack  against  Israel  shat- 
tering the  1967  cease  fire;  and 

Whereas  Israel  refrained  from  acting  pre- 
emptively In  Its  own  defense:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  having  heavily 
armed  the  Arab  countries  with  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  start  this  war,  Is  continuing 
a  massive  airlift  of  sophisticated  military 
equipment  to  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  91-441  authorizes  the 
President  to  transfer  to  Israel  by  credit  sale 
whatever  arms  may  be  needed  to  enable 
Israel  to  defend  Itself.  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  President,  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  announced  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  maintain  Israel's  deterrent 
strength,  and  under  existing  authority 
should  continue  to  transfer  to  Israel  the 
Phantom  aircraft  and  other  equipment  In 
the  quantities  needed  by  Israel  to  repel  the 
attack  and  to  offset  the  military  equipment 
furnUhed  to  the  Arab  states  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools  in  my  State 
of  California  asking  that  the  Federal 
Government  aid  local  officials  in  their 
fight  against  the  drug  abuse  problems. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  which 
has  recently  disbanded  has  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
money  so  that  local  communities  can  de- 
velop their  own  drug  education  and  coun- 
seling programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  letters  from  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  of  schools  In 
California  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem. 

Selections  from  these  letters  follows: 
Lettxb  From  Russell  Chucento,  Pkncipal, 
American  Legion  High  School,  Sacramen- 
to, Calif. 

I  agree  with  all  four  recommendations  but 
feel  as  you  do,  that  the  recommendations 
could  be  more  specific.  Our  district  presently 
employs  former  drug  users  as  consultants  In 
our  schools.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  pro- 
gram, the  Aquarian  Effort,  has  failed  to 
achieve  Its  objectives.  The  drug  abuse  coun- 
selors are  poorly  trained.  Many  of  them  have 
little  respect  for  work  ethics.  It  Is  a  tremen- 
dous waste  of  manpower  since  these  people 
are  only  functional  when  a  drug  problem 
appears  In  the  school.  They  otherwise  wait, 
and  make  themselves  Inconspicuous  as  pos- 
sible. They  do  not  have  the  professional 
skill  required  to  organize  an  effective  drug 
Information  program  In  the  school. 

Letter  from  Robert  Hellums,  Director  of 
Drug  Education,  Willits  Unified  School 
District 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  report  con- 
cerning drug  abuse.  In  addition  to  a  copy  of 
your  committee's  report  on  drug  abuse,  would 
you  please  send  me  more  Information  on  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  Local  school  boards  initiate  programs  of 
drug  abuse  Instruction  for  teachers  and  that 
they  establish  professional  drug  counseling 
staffs  for  the  schools. 

2.  The  federal  government  aid  school 
boards  In  this  effort  by  providing  adequate 
funding. 

Letter  From  Willmm  Plutte,  Principal, 
Samuel  Gompers  High  School,  Richmond, 
Calif. 

First:  we  big  people  are  still  of  the  opinion 
teenagers  are  In  cocoons  awaiting  the 
chrysallls  date  of  emergence  Into  "adult- 
hood." 

Second:  since  we  have  this  theorem  we 
know  what  Is  good  for  them  and  we  merely 
have  to  teU  them  how  to  follow  the  path  to 
some  future  happy  land  of  Oz. 

Third:  we  don't  listen. 

A  major  problem  Is  the  undisclosed  amount 
of  money  spent  on  "studies"  to  categcrlze 
drug  users,  or  potential  users.  Very  simply, 
the  range  of  users  are  from  religious,  closely- 
knit,  well-adjusted  famUles  to  the  lowest  of 
socio-economic  and  Intellectxial  levels. 

We  do  not  substitute  God,  country,  mother 
or  clean  recreation  for  drugs;  albeit  this  is 
wonderful  philosophizing. 

The  answer  Is  so  simple  It  is  awesome  in 
its  enormity. 

There  are  two  factors: 
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I.  The  user  must  want  to  stop  being  one 
and, 

3.  He  must  not  take  dope  today. 

Referring  boxed-out  users,  to  parents, 
dropped  from  a  minimum  of  several  a  week 
two  years  ago  to  six  aU  last  school  year. 

Letter  From  R.  H.  Peterson,  Principal, 

Lemoorx  High  School 
I  would  suggest  a  series  of  steps  to  take  If 
any  progress  Is  to  be  made: 

1.  utilize  some  of  our  military  men  to 
patrol  the  areas  where  drugs  are  entering 
the  US. 

2.  Authorize  personal  search  without  a 
warrant  whenever  there  Is  drug  suspicion. 

3.  Set  punishments  that  are  strict  and 
consistent — I.e. 

(a)  Drug  use  penalty— Mandatory  rehabil- 
itation with  complete  cost  paid  by  family. 
Subsequent  arrests  would  consist  of  one  week 
JaU  sentences,  the  full  cost  paid  by  fine. 

(b)  Poesesslon — (500  fines,  plus  5  days  In 
jail. 

(c)  Pushing — 1  year  Jail  sentences. 

We  are  so  interested  In  protecting  our  con- 
stitutional rights  that  we  are  In  danger  of 
ruining  millions  of  our  people  with  drugs. 

Letter  From  Clara  C.  Eddie,  Superintendent 
OF  Schools,  Modoc  County 

I  would  only  suggest  that  many  proposals 
from  the  field  may  not  be  sound,  as  most 
of  us  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to' field 
test  our  ideas  to  determme  their  soundness. 
For  Instance,  I  am  reminded  of  the  "scarce 
tactics"  used  several  years  ago,  and  how  In- 
effective this  strategj'  really  was.  Since  then, 
I  have  read  that  a  National  Council  deter- 
mined that  most  films  used  were  actually 
detrimental  and  unfit  teaching  aids. 


Letter  From  C.  R.  Hoberg,  Director,  Oross- 
mont  Continuation  High  School,  San- 
tee,  Calif. 

I  would  like  to  see  stlffer  penalties  Im- 
posed on  drug  peddlers  who  frequent  high 
school  campuses  and  dispense  their  wares  to 
our  high  school  students.  I  don't  know  If 
this  would  come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
your  committee,  but  It  Is  something  that  Is 
sorely  needed  to  stop  drugs  In  our  schools. 

Letter  From  Clark  O'Dell,  Associate  Su- 
perintendent, Siskiyou  County  Schools 

First.  I  look  upon  drug  abuse  as  a  symptom 
rather  than  a  problem.  The  basic  problem 
as  I  see  It  Is  not  that  drugs  are  used,  but 
that  they  are  needed.  Please  remember  that 
drugs  make  us  all  feel  good  or  we  wouldn't 
use  them.  If  drugs  made  us  feel  bad,  there 
would  be  no  dru^  users. 

Seco:.dly,  It  is  Imperative  that  we  provide 
some  Information  to  children  as  to  how  to 
live  In  a  world  Increaslnfjly  dominated  by 
chemicals.  To  this  end.  Item  3  In  your  letter 
relative  to  cutting  bark  the  production  of 
certain  harmful  drugs  is  certainly  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Third.  It  is  my  feeling,  and  I  have  said  so 
on  numerous  occasions,  that  all  children 
who  attend  public  or  private  school,  some- 
time during  their  school  careers,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  an  illegal.  Illicit  or  harmful  drug 
or  substance.  At  that  time,  they  must  make 
a  value  decision  regarding  whether  they  wUl 
Indulge  In  abusing  both  the  drug  and  their 
bodies  through  ingestion.  Injection  or  in- 
halation. It  Is  this  value  Judgment  which  I 
feel  Is  the  key  to  reducing  drug  abuse  among 
chUdren  and  youth. 


Letter  Fhom  Richard  L.  Foster.  Superin- 
tendent, Berkeley  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, Berkeley,  Calif. 

I  have  been  responsible  for  managing  a 
national  health  program  that  Is  now  in- 
volved In  70  school  districts  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  our  materials 
that  you  can  look  at  and  do  have  a  film 
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available  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  show 
you  at  a  mutually  acceptable  time.  In  this 
particular  program  we  are  concerned  about 
a  phase  of  the  body.  I.e.,  heart  and  clrcula- 
tor>-  system,  at  the  sixth  grade.  We  move 
from  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  heart  through  structiire  and  function, 
through  malfunction,  toward  prevention  of 
heart  attacks  and  similar  disasters.  In  this 
particular  area  we  make  an  Intensive  study 
on  drugs,  ranging  all  the  way  from  cigarette 
smoking,  glue-snlflang,  hard  drugs,  etc..  and 
give  the  youngsters  the  opportxmlty  to  make 
reasonable  and  sound  choices  on  the  base 
of  understanding  the  functions  of  their  body. 
In  your  particular  area  the  training  center 
nearest  to  Washington  Is  at  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  or  at  Del  Mar,  New  York.  The 
Charleston  one  is  in  the  process  of  training 
six  school  districts  in  Appalachla  and  two 
In  Maryland,  while  the  New  York  center  Is  at 
the  present  time  training  eight  school  dis- 
tricts In  New  York  State,  one  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  one  In  Maine. 

I  have  a  belief  that  it's  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  more  productive  than  the  usual 
method  which  singles  out  drug  abuse  for 
separate  Instruction  and  has  relatively  low 
efTect  on  students. 

Jerry,  I  Just  use  this  letter  as  an  intro- 
duction to  our  program.  I  would  be  happy 
to  meet  with  you  when  you  come  home  or 
for  you  to  follow  up  vrtth  it  In  Washington. 
Ho  keep  In  contact. 

Letter  From  Virgil  W.  Jensen,  Administra- 
tive Assistant,  Folson  Cordova  Unified 
School  District 

In  my  opinion  there  are  several  other 
ways  to  combat  drugs  that  you  and  your 
Committee  may  wish  to  consider: 

1.  Widespread  use  of  T.V.  commercials  as 
have  been  used  against  cigarette  smoking. 
This  may  be  particularly  eftectlve  in  estab- 
lishing early  attitudes  and  values. 

2.  An  all  out  efifort  to  provide  selected 
teachers  and  counselors  the  kind  of  In-serv- 
Ice  training  needed  to  set  up  meaningful  pro- 
grams in  the  schools.  Perhaps  something  like 
the  NDEA  Programs  of  the  past.  Most  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  school  administrators 
don't  really  know  much  about  drugs  or  ef- 
fective drug  programs. 

3.  The  establishment  of  exemplary  drug 
education  programs  for  schools  that  could 
be  used  as  models  for  training  and  Imple- 
menting by  others. 

4.  The  requirement  that  drug  education  be 
offered  throughout  the  educational  program 
at  all  levels,  with  emphasis  in  the  early  grades 
to    build    sound    values    and    attitudes. 

5.  Somehow  get  the  courts  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  be  more  forceful  in 
their  handling  of  young  drug  offenders.  The 
attitude  of  many  teenagers  after  going  to 
court  for  a  drug  offense  Is  that  It  Is  no  "big 
deal".  Often  all  they  receive  Is  a  lecture  or 
Informal  probation.  Many  teenagers  see  this 
as  a  status  symbol  rather  than  punishment. 
Obviously,  I  believe  that  appropriate  pun- 
ishment can  be  a  deterrent. 
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Letter  From  Howard  Wigell,  Assistant 
Superintendent  op  Schools,  San  Dimas, 
Calif. 

Throughout  the  report  the  Implication  Is 
that  this  Is  a  newly  discovered  problem.  Al- 
though we  are  a  small  school  district  of 
7700,  I  am  sure  that  many  other  districts 
have  tried  to  do  as  much  as  we  have  done. 
During  the  school  year  1967-68  a  parent  com- 
mittee was  organized  by  our  District  to  in- 
vestigate the  growing  problem  of  drug  abuse 
among  our  high  school  stiidents.  It  func- 
tioned until  they  established  a  local  "Open 
Door"  faciUty  In  1970.  At  the  suggestion  of 
educators,  in  the  spring  of  1970,  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  As- 
sociation (San  Gabriel  Valley  Chapter) 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  development  of  a 


drug  abuse  curriculum  for  the  Bonlta,  Clare - 
mont  and  Pomona  School  Districts.  The  re- 
sulting K-12  curriculum  guide  was  adopted 
for  use  in  our  schools  in  1971. 1  merely  quote 
these  dates  to  Indicate  that  not  all  adminis- 
trators were  as  insensitive  to  their  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
reported. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  which  can 
be  done  by  redirecting  the  present  financial 
support : 

1.  Establish  a  small  full-time  committee  to 
do  complete  and  thorough  research  on  the 
best  possible  teaching  strategies.  These  ex- 
perts could  then  write  curriculum  guides  for 
all  grade  levels.  We  are  also  in  need  of  bet- 
ter drug  education  films.  These,  along  with 
the  guides,  should  then  be  provided  for  every 
school  district  in  the  country  free  of  charge. 

2.  Schools  need  not  only  direction  but  fa- 
cilities for  professional  rehabilitative  foUow- 
up  for  their  students  who  have  been  identi- 
fied as  drug  abusers.  Every  county  has  pub- 
lic health  facilities  which  could  be  expanded 
to  include  a  school  department. 

This  is  a  complex  and  important  subject 
that  needs  proper  research  by  the  best 
minds.  We  dont  pretend  to  have  the  answer 
but  we  certainly  do  not  have  our  heads  in 
the  sand. 

The  goverment  has  spent  larg'-  sums  on 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
What  have  they  learned?  Can  their  research 
be  of  benefit  to  educators?  Can  this  be 
shared  with  schools? 


HIGHEST   TRIBUTE    PAID   TO    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMAN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highest  tributes  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
was  paid  a  policeman  from  my  district 
in  Tennessee  when  he  was  selected  Po- 
liceman of  the  Year  as  a  member  of  the 
Capitol  Police  force. 

Officer  Floyd  E.  Hensley.  Erwin,  Tenn.. 
was  presented  the  award  at  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Doormen's  So- 
ciety's Fifth  Annual  Picnic  by  Capitol  Po- 
lice Chief  James  M.  Powell  in  early 
September. 

This  award  is  but  a  small  token  of  ap- 
preciation and  recognition  for  the  com- 
mendable job  Officer  Hensley  is  doing. 
To  be  chosen  from  so  prominent  a  group 
of  officers  is  a  great  distinction. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who,  despite  being  more 
harassed  than  praised  these  days,  takes 
such  pride  in  his  job  that  he  Is  honored 
with  this  award. 

After  graduating  from  Unicoi  County 
High  School  in  Erwin,  Tenn..  In  1962. 
Hensley  worked  with  the  FBI  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  a  fingerprint  clerk. 

He  served  his  country  with  honor  in 
the  U.S.  Anny  and  was  with  the  14th 
Aviation  Battalion  i"  Vietnam  for  1  year. 
He  has  worked  tirelessly  and  effectively 
as  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  for  al- 
most 5  years. 

Hensley's  loyalty,  selflessness,  and  de- 
votion to  his  country  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  have  made  him  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  know  him.  He  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Capitol  Police  force  and  is  a  real  credit 
to  his  profession. 
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The  following  Is  a  brief  account  of  the 
annual  picnic: 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Doormen's  Society  held  its  Fifth  Annual 
Picnic  September  8,  1973.  at  the  Indian 
Head,  Md..  Officers  Club  of  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Warren  H.  Jer- 
nigan,  the  society's  president,  opened  the 
ceremonies  by  introducing  honored 
guests  and  welcoming  all  the  members 
of  the  society  and  their  friends. 

Honored  as  House  Floor  Doorman  of 
the  Year  was  Charles  E.  Balne.  Charles  F. 
Pawlik  was  similarly  honored  as  House 
Gallery  Doorman.  These  awards  were 
presented  by  long-term  Democratic  Con- 
gressman Bob  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Capitol  Police  Chief  James  M.  PoweU 
presented  the  award  as  Policeman  of  the 
Year  to  Officer  Floyd  E.  Hensley. 

Members  of  the  society,  their  families 
and  guests  were  greeted  by  Congress- 
woman  Marjorie  S.  Holt  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Maryland.  Other  distin- 
guished guests  who  spoke  briefly  were 
former  Congressman  John  McMillan  of 
South  Carolina  and  Congressman  Axan 
Steelman  of  Texas. 

Other  features  of  the  afternoon  in  ad- 
dition to  the  delicious  picnic  fare  were 
the  award  of  several  door  prizes. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     LEGISLATION 
TO  PROHIBIT  SECRET  FDA  RECALLS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1973.  the  FDA's  heretofore 
secret  plans  not  to  tell  the  public  about 
recalls  of  defective  and  potentially 
deadly  medical  devices  and  drugs  were 
revealPd  in  the  Washington  Post  by  John 
Stowell. 

In  what  may  be  characterized  as  rhe 
outstanding  example  of  bureaucratic  up- 
side-down logic  of  the  year  1973,  the 
FDA  justified  this  actio^^  on  the  ground 
that  public  warnings  may  literallv 
"frighten  people  to  death."  What  the 
PDA  seems  to  ignore  is  the  question  of 
how  many  people  might  succumb  to  the 
very  dangers  the  FDA  is  supposedlv  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  by  failing  to 
issue  warnings.  I  submit  that  it  is  much 
more  hkely  that  the  device  or  drug  In- 
volved would  present  the  greater  dan- 
ger, and  there  is  no  comfort  in  knowing 
that  eventually  the  recall  would  show  up 
in  a  public  announcement.  The  true  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  public  announcement  is 
the  immediate  warning  to  the  consum- 
ing public  before  the  item  is  lost  in  the 
stream  of  commerce. 

In  one  startling  example,  the  FDA 
said  that  cardiac  pacemakers  implanted 
in  a  patient's  chest  would  be  recalled 
without  public  dlscloseure  if  found  to  be 
defective,  tnd  therefore  potentially 
deadly.  If  that  be  the  case  how  would 
those  devices  already  Implanted  be  re- 
called without  the  patient's  knowledge? 
The  sooner  the  patient  In  such  a  predic- 
ament is  notified  the  sooner  that  patient 
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can  have  the  potentially  fatal  device  re- 
placed with  a  reliable  instrument.  The 
FDA  has  no  right  to  deny  cardiac  pa- 
tients the  right  to  longer  life  because  it 
decides  to  withhold  vital  information 
Moreover,  in  testimony  before  Senator 
Keni«:dy's  Senate  Health  Subcommittee 
Dr.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe  of  the  Health  Re- 
search Group,  a  public  interest  orga- 
nization located  in  Washington,  DC 
warned  that  despite  the  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  mankind  by  the  medical 
device  industry,  that  industry  tendc  to 
•'operate  more  as  an  unaccountable  busi- 
ness than  a  part  of  a  humanized  health 
services  system." 

The  secrecy  favored  by  the  FDA  is 
mconsistent  with  the  stated  policy  of  its 
ow-n  Commissioner  to  seek  out  and  assure 
the  prompt  removal  of  hazardous  prod- 
ucts from  the  market.  Surely,  the  con- 
suming public,  with  adequate  and  speedy 
warning,  can  be  an  eflfective  agent  in 
hmiting  the  distribution  of  dangerous 
products. 

Today,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
FDA  does  not  again  try  to  Install  a  pro- 
tective curtain  around  the  food  and  drug 
industries,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  that  would  prohibit  the 
FDA  from  withholding  from  the  pubUc 
mformation  regarding  the  trade  name 
or  mark,  manufacturer,  area  of  distribu- 
tion, and  name  of  any  product  that  is 
seized  or  recalled. 

This  legislation  will  insure  that  the 
recall  and  seizure  powers  of  the  FDA 
are  exercised  properly— with  full  public 
disclosure. 


October  16,  1973 


N.Y.,  which  Is  represented  by  my 
esteemed  coUeague.  James  F.  Hasknas, 
It  is  going  to  be  a  great  day  as  we 
toast  the  New  York  Mets  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  victory  with  New  York  wine  while 
our  overwhelmed  Oakland  colleagues 
look  on. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


SOUR  GRAPES  PROM  CALIFORNIA? 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  the  California  delegation 
is  beginning  to  panic.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  left  field  wall,  and  a  number 
of  my  west  coast  colleagues  are  already 
offenng  us  one  of  their  pitiful  products 
for  consumption — sour  grapes. 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  first  two 
games  of  this  series,  the  Oakland  A's 
have  had  hard  times  as  they  face  the 
game's  finest  pitching  staff— the  Mets 
hurlers.  Confronted  with  the  lowering 
talents  of  our  fine  Mets,  the  A's  are 
reduced  to  babbling  batters  and  retiring 
runners.  Pity  the  poor  A's.  for  they  must 
face  the  Amazin's  at  home  for  the  next 
three  games,  and  victory  cannot  be 
denied  the  Mets  at  Shea. 

Right  now,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent 
time  to  make  our  specific  promises  about 
the  booty.  I  am  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  testing  the  taste  of  a  California 
wine  which  President  Nixon  took  with 

him  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

an  obscure  liquid  called  Schramsberg 
Blanc  de  Blanc  Natur.  However,  since  we 
are  justifiably  unsure  about  the  quality 
of  this  California  wine.  Vintage  magazine 
has  recommended  that  we  keep  in  re- 
serve four  outstanding  wines  from  Vini- 
fera    Wine    CeUars    in    Hammondsport. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  my  re- 
cent Washington  report  entitled  "The 
Middle  East  and  the  Middle  West": 
The  Middle  East  and  the   Middle   West 

The  importance  of  the  Middle  East  In 
meeting  the  energy  needs  of  the  nation  Is 
becoming    Increasingly    apparent. 

1.  For  the  near  future — perhaps  the  rex'c 
two  decades— the  U.S.  wUl  have  to  Import 
significant  quantities  of  fuel  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  even  assuming  that  everything  is 
done  to  Increase  domestic  oil  production 
By  1980.  the  U.S.  will  Import  about  50%  of 
its  fuel  needs,  with  a  vast  majority  of  these 
Imports  coming  from  the  Middle  East,  the 
one  area  in  the  world  today  with  surplus 
production  capacity.  This  situation  is  not 
changed  by  the  discoveries  In  Alaska  or  the 
North  Sea. 

2.  About  three-fourths  of  the  free  world's 
proven  reserves  are  In  the  Middle  East. 
Saudi  Arabia's  proven  reserves  alone  are  al- 
most four  times  those  of  the  U.S. 

Several  Implications  of  these  startling 
statistics  should  be  noted.  The  U.S..  wealthy 
and  powerfxil  as  It  U,  finds  Itself  In  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  being  dependent 
upon  small.  Independent  and  potentially 
unstable  states,  which  have  the  quantities 
of  oil  our  gargantuan  appetite  requires. 
The  annual  cost  of  these  oil  Imports  In 
1980  could  be  in  the  order  of  870  billion, 
some  of  which  may  flow  back  to  the  U.S. 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services. 
The  prospects  of  huge  additional  cash  out- 
lays of  this  magnitude,  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  already  has  trade  deficits,  raise  poten- 
tially serious  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems. 

Obviously,  then.  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  profoundly  Important  to  all 
Americans.  In  my  view,  our  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East  should  emphasize  several 
features: 

1.  A  peace  settlement  of  the  Arab -Israeli 
conflict  Is  an  urgent  national  Interest.  A 
thorny  linkage  exists  between  our  policy 
toward  this  conflict  and  our  access  to  Middle 
East  oU,  as  President  Nixon  recently  ac- 
knowledged. A  quick  permanent  settlement 
of  the  conflict  is  probably  not  likely,  but 
some  movement  toward  a  settlement  may  be 
possible.  Peace  cannot  be  Imposed  from  the 
outside,  and  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  themselves,  but  we  must 
Impress  upon  them  our  deep  desire  for  peace. 
The  U.S.  should  give  the  Middle  East  priority 
attention  and  press  all  parties  to  start  di- 
rect or  indirect  talks.  The  proposals  for  a 
time-related,  phased  withdrawal  peace  plan 
and  the  Idea  of  big  power  guarantees  of  any 
agreement  need  concerted  attention. 

2.  We  must  develop  a  vigorous  domestic 
energy  strategy.  Because  of  the  lead  time 
necessary  to  develop  new  energy  sources,  ac- 
tion today  wlU  not  meet  our  needs  for  an- 
other 5  to  10  years.  Such  a  strategy  wUl  make 
less  difficult  our  problems  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  must  aim  at  self  sufficiency  as  a  nation  as 
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soon  as  feasible  with  a  faster  search  for  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  and  expanded 
efforts  In  exploration,  research  and  conser- 
vation. 

3.  We  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  Arab 
world,  learning  more  about  It,  demonstrating 
a  concern  for  Its  economic  development  and 
acknowledging  Its  place  In  the  International 
economy.  The  oU  rich  Arab  states  can  buy 
ovir  technical  assistance  and  technology  to 
help  them  diversify  and  strengthen  their 
economies.  Effective  economic,  political  and 
security  policies  toward  the  Arab  states  are 
our  best  guarantees  that  they  will  be  willing 
to  help  us  with  our  energy  problem.  Our 
present  policy  toward  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
a  strong  military  flavor,  emphasizing  arms 
sales  to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  but  our  policy 
should  be  more  comprehensive  with  equal 
emphasis  on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

These  policies  will  allow  us  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  Israel's  survival,  and  her  deter- 
rent strength.  They  will  offer  acceptable  al- 
ternatives to  the  distasteful  choice  between 
an  adequate  oil  supply  or  support  of  Israel. 

And  they  wUl  help  allow  oil  to  come  to  the 
Middle  West  and  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PREVEN'nON  OF  CHILD 
ABUSE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  Congressman  Fraser  and  Congress- 
man Stuckey,  I  am  introducing  a  com- 
prehensive child  abuse  reporting  and 
treatment  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Center  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  whose  Director  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  cases.  TTie  treatment  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  staff  of  the  Center,  but 
will  include  a  multidiscipllnary  team  of 
experts  to  assist  on  each  case.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  medical  and  social  services 
which  can  be  offered  to  the  children  and 
members  of  the  home  environment  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  the  causes  of 
abuse. 

The  Center  will  work  with  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  of  the  District 
who  can  assist  In  their  task.  This  would 
Include  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, the  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  Children's 
Hospital,  or  any  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion whose  knowledge  and  expertise  can 
help  eliminate  this  dreadful  and  fright- 
ening sickness. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  well 
known  and  documented.  Only  recently 
are  we  beginning  to  record  and  evaluate 
the  tremendous  impact  and  effect  of  the 
thousands  of  child  abuse  cases  which  oc- 
cur in  this  country. 

The  first  child  abuse  case  was  reported 
In  New  York  In  the  late  ISOO's  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  only  statute  protect- 
ing the  safety  of  the  child  was  an  anti- 
cruelty  to  animals  act.  Yet  legislatures 
and  professionals  have  only  recently 
been  attempting  to  write  and  enact  ef- 
fective programs  to  meet  this  crisis. 
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I  believe  we  have  come  up  with  a  good 
approach  in  this  bill.  This  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  It  is  not  a  controversial  issue. 
It  is,  however,  an  issue  that  needs  our 
sincere  and  immediate  attention.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  we  are  against  child 
abuse,  everyone's  against  child  abuse.  We 
must  show  our  commitment  with  swift 
consideration  and  approval  of  measures 
to  get  the  necessary  programs  for  the 
people  who  need  help;  to  the  cliildren 
who  are  physically  and  mentally  bat- 
tered, to  their  parents  and  guardians 
who  often  could  be  helped  if  only  they 
receive  assistance  soon  enough,  and  ulti- 
mately to  our  society.  If  we  hesitate  any 
longer,  we  must  all  share  blame  for  each 
case  of  cliild  abuse  in  the  District — over 
150  this  year  alone. 

The  abused  children  cannot  vote.  They 
cannot  come  and  lobby  for  their  cause. 
We  must  act  for  them,  we  must  speak  for 
them,  and  we  must  help  them. 

Recently  Congressman  Brademas' 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  heard 
testimony  from  some  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts in  this  field.  I  sat  in  on  those  hear- 
ings and  listened  to  frightening  stories  of 
cruelty  and  torture.  There  was  some  hope 
given  for  the  future,  if  we  will  act  now. 
Particularly  noteworthy  was  a  statement 
submitted  by  Dr.  Brandt  Steele,  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  and  a  leading  authority  on 
treating  cases  of  abuse.  I  recommend  Dr. 
Steele's  remarks  to  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Steele's  statement  follows: 

SXATEllENT  OF  BBANDT  StEELX,  MJ). 

Various  forms  of  maltreatment  of  children 
are  known  to  have  existed  since  the  earliest 
recordings  of  human  history,  but  It  is  only 
in  the  past  century  and  especially  in  the  last 
two  decades  that  we  have  considered  parental 
abuse  and  neglect  of  Infants  and  chUdren 
a  serious  problem  which  warrants  slgnlflcant 
social,  medical  and  legal  attention.  For  a 
hundred  years,  pubUc  welfare  and  private 
social  agencies  have  struggled  faltbXuUy  and 
remarkably  well  to  cope  vrtth  problems  of 
case  finding  and  management  which  were 
far  too  great  for  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able to  them.  In  more  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  Increase  In  a  much  needed 
Involvement  of  the  medical  specialties  of 
pediatrics,  radiology  and  psychiatry,  as  well 
as  Increased  Interest  among  members  of  the 
legal  profession  and  law  enforcement  units. 
The  result  has  been  an  upsurge  of  public 
awareness  and  concern  over  the  extent  of 
maltreatment  of  chUdren,  and  significant 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  about  the 
problem  have  been  made  through  studies 
done  by  multi-dlsclpIlnary  groups. 

During  the  past  dozen  years,  we  have  had 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center 
what  now  Is  called  a  "Child  Protection 
Team."  This  hospital -based  team,  orlglnaUy 
composed  of  pediatricians,  p>sychlatrlsts  and 
socl&I  workers,  has  also  grown  to  Include  or 
utilize  the  skills  of  hospital  nurses,  public 
health  nurses,  psychologists  and  carefully 
selected  lay  persons  with  special  aptitudes 
for  human  understanding  and  relationships. 
Members  of  this  team  have  evaluated  hun- 
dreds of  families  In  which  child  neglect  and 
abuse  have  occurred.  Many  of  these  families 
have  been  studied  In  great  depth  and  fol- 
lowed for  several  years  by  psychiatrists,  so- 
cial workers  and  others  who  have  thereby 
gained  great  understanding  of  the  whys, 
hows  and  wherefores  of  this  distorted,  un- 
haopy  pattern  of  child  rearing. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  parents  who 
show   the  pattern  of  neglect  and  abuse  of 
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their  own  offspring  suffer  from  the  residual 
effects  of  their  own  background  of  being 
excessively  punished  and  Insufficiently  cared 
about  In  their  own  early  chUdhood.  Their 
past  life  experiences  have  also  led  them  to 
have  a  very  low  sense  of  self-esteem  and  a 
marked  inability  to  seek  help  from  the  en- 
vironment. As  a  consequence,  when  faced 
with  the  difficulties  and  crises  of  normal  liv- 
ing, they  have  inadequate  methods  of  cop- 
ing. Their  normal  parenting  desires  break 
down  and  they  resort  to  the  pattern  of 
neglect  or  abxise  which  they  learned  from 
their  own  parents  In  early  life. 

Knowledge  of  the  Interaction  between  the 
remote  and  the  Immediate  causes  for  abu- 
sive behavior  has  enabled  us  to  develop  ra- 
tional, effective  methods  of  treatment.  In 
addition  to  measures  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  chUd  from  further  Injury,  the 
parents,  too.  can  be  helped.  Such  treatment 
Is  based  primarily  on  correcting  through  In- 
sight said  new  reality  experience  the  devas- 
tating lacks  in  the  parents'  own  past  life 
of  being  cared  about,  and  also  teaching  them 
how  better  to  use  their  own  strengths  to 
gain  help  and  make  progress.  Under  such 
•  a  regime,  parents  can  become  much  better 
parents,  with  more  rewarding  lives,  and  a 
Chance  to  maintain  family  units  intact. 

Such  a  treatment  program  must  of  neces- 
sity be  elastic  and  able  to  adapt  to  the 
needs  of  people  from  many  different  socio- 
economic levels  and  with  many  different 
problems.  Consultative  support,  as  well  as 
direct  input  from  persons  of  many  different 
disciplines,  are  essential  In  such  a  program. 
Familiarity  with  the  emotional  problems 
and  behavioral  life  styles  of  the  abusive 
parents  ha.s  enabled  us  to  recognize  that 
the  pattern  of  child  care  exhibited  by  the 
abusive  parent  has  Its  roots  very  early  In  the 
parents'  own  chUdhood.  The  way  one  be- 
haves as  a  parent  bears  a  very  close  relation- 
ship to  the  way  one  was  cared  for  In  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  although  the  basic 
core  of  parenting  behavior  can  be  some- 
what modified  by  events  of  later  childhood 
and  adolescence. 

Inasmuch  as  this  fundamental  character 
of  the  parenting  pattern  exists  In  latent 
form  throughout  life  before  the  adult  ever 
has  children.  It  should  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine by  appropriate  testing  or  Interview- 
ing parents'  potentiality  for  neglect  and 
abuse  before  a  child  Is  born.  We  have  In- 
stituted extensive  studies  In  this  area  and 
preliminary  results  Indicate  we  can  predict 
"high  risk"  parents  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. This  opens  up  the  way  for  slgnlflcant 
preventive  Intervention  before  trouble  occurs. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  problem  of  child  abuse 
Is  a  self-perpetuating  one.  From  each  gen- 
eration of  abused  and  neglected  chUdren 
comes  the  next  group  of  abusing  parents, 
who  repeat  with  their  chUdren  the  pattern 
which  caused  their  own  tragic  problems. 

Abused  and  neglected  chUdren  often  show 
long-term  effects  of  their  Injuries  and  de- 
privations. Brain  damage  evidenced  by  neu- 
rological abnormalities,  intellectual  deficits, 
slow  language  development  and  learning 
problems  are  some  of  the  late  results  which 
place  Increased  burdens  on  famUles  and  on 
society.  Some  abused  chUdren  doubtless 
grow  up  to  be  essentially  healthy,  normal 
adults.  In  other  Instances,  the  experience 
of  being  subjected  to  violence  In  the  earliest 
formative  years  of  life  seems  to  provide  the 
seeds  for  aggressive  and  violent  behavior 
In  later  years.  There  Is  an  Increasing  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  that  from  the  great 
pool  of  neglected  and  battered  chUdren  come 
the  majority  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
adult  murderers,  including  political  as- 
sassins. 

When  the  full  spectrum  and  ramifications 
of  chUd  neglect  and  abuse  are  recognized. 
It  becomes  obvious  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Impact  that  deleterious  parenting  behavior 
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has  on  many  facets  of  society.  Our  goals  are 
much  more  complex  than  merely  protecting 
unfortunate  children  from  further  Injury. 
We  must  study  the  effect  which  the  abusive 
pattern  of  child  rearing  has  on  the  develop- 
ment of  violence  in  the  total  fabric  of  our 
society.  This  will  require  the  cooperative 
effort  of  people  from  many  disciplines. 


SAMOA 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  seven  Pacific 
Islands  which  constitute  American 
Samoa  and  their  government  leaders  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  occasion  of 
the  25th  anniversary  session  of  their  leg- 
islature and  the  dedication  of  the  new 
legislative  Fono  building.  These  events 
wUl  talte  place  during  the  period  from 
October  19  to  25. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  on  this  occa- 
sion will  be  hosts  for  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Pacific  Conference  of 
Legislators. 

History  recalls  it  was  in  1839  that  an 
American  exploration  ship  commanded 
by  Lt.  John  Wilkes  visited  Samoa,  but 
no  formal  relationship  with  the  United 
States  was  established  until  1872.  That 
came  as  the  result  of  the  need  for  a  coal- 
ing station  in  the  South  Pacific  by  the 
U.S.  Navy.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1889  that  a  general  pact  of  agreement 
for  the  security  of  the  islands  was  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany.  This  pact  was  not  success- 
ful and  In  1899  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  dropped  all  claims  to  these 
Islands. 

A  new  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  1900  and  President  McKinley 
directed  the  Navy  to  establish  UJ3.  au- 
thority in  what  is  now  American  Samoa. 
The  Navy  government  remained  in  effect 
until  June  30,  1951.  when  administration 
of  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Through  the  years  steady  progress  hat 
been  made  in  developing  self-govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  American  Samoa 
and  they  have  shown  a  growing  interest 
and  pride  in  achieving  self-reliance  in 
governmental  afffiirs. 

Representatives  of  the  Samoan  legis- 
lature have  traveled  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital in  recent  years  to  participate  in  con- 
gressional hearings  relating  to  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  their  people 
through  the  development  of  health  fa- 
cilities, schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
public  services. 

American  Samoa  no  longer  is  a  group 
of  isolated  islands  in  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean.  Today  It  is  on  scheduled  airline 
routes  and  is  served  by  numerous  steam- 
ship lines. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  people  and 
their  elected  leaders  the  economy  of  the 
islands  has  been  improved.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  years  to  come  even 
greater  economic  achievements  will  be 
recorded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pood  processing,  principally  tima,  is 
the  most  significant  of  all  economic  ac- 
tivities. Tourism  and  various  Industrial 
enterprises  are  expanding  and  thriving 
in  the  islands. 

The  ties  of  American  Samoa  with 
mainland  United  States  are  growing 
stronger  through  communications  serv- 
ices that  keep  people  in  close  contact 
with  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

An  extensive  program  in  vocational 
and  special  skills  training  is  currently 
under  way  with  government  sponsorship. 
And  there  is  the  new  commimity  col- 
lege where  young  people  are  being  edu- 
cated in  a  way  that  will  equip  them  to 
take  their  place  in  modern  society. 

The  leadership  in  the  Samoan  legisla- 
ture has  consistently  maintained  an  in- 
tense interest  in  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  and  achieving  good 
administration  in  all  phases  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  island  territory  and  are 
particularly  concerned  with  providing 
them  with  higher  income  and  better  liv- 
ing conditions. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  legislative 
building,  in  itself,  is  an  occasion  of  sig- 
nificance for  all  the  people  in  American 
Samoa.  It  establishes  a  center  for  local 
government  in  which  all  of  the  citizens 
can  be  proud. 

Since  1967,  when  it  became  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
terior Department  and  Related  Agencies, 
I  have  initiated  a  change  in  committee 
policy.  I  suggested  that  representatives  of 
the  South  Pacific  areas  meet  with  the 
committee  at  the  appropriations  hearing 
time.  This  has  developed  into  a  most 
satlsfjing  experience  with  the  opportun- 
ity to  discuss  with  them  in  detail  the 
problems  of  the  island  people  and  to  hear 
reports  on  the  steady  improvement  of 
living  conditions  there. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  strongly 
commend  the  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa  for  its  efforts  in  building  a  «;trong. 
stable  island  community. 

To  the  people  of  American  Samoa  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  this  auspicious  occasion  and 
only  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  to 
participate  in  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  legislative  building. 


October  16,  1973 


October  16,  1973 


great  value  of  this  organization  to  young 
men.  I  have  listed  their  names  below. 
Mr.  Wayne  Bunker,  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  Mr! 
Steve  Spitzer.  Maryville.  Tenn..  Mr. 
Chuck  Webb,  AIcocl.  Tenn. 


ACHIEVE  RANK  OP  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
before  my  colleagues  three  fine  young 
men  from  Blount  County  in  Tennessee 
who  recently  achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout.  In  reaching  the  highest  goal  of 
the  Scouting  program,  these  young  peo- 
ple displayed  the  courage  and  leadership 
which  will  prepare  them  to  take  on  the 
responsibUity  of  guiding  our  great  Na- 
tion in  the  future.  My  own  sons  were  in 
Scouting,  and  I  personally  know  of  the 


NEW   YORK    TRADE    UNIONS   BACK 
ISRAEL 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEVir    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
for  Israel  in  her  fight  for  survival  in  the 
face  of  Arab  aggression  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum throughout  our  Nation.  It  be- 
comes more  apparent  by  the  hour  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
are  appalled  at  the  vicious  and  unpro- 
voked attack  by  Syria  and  Egypt  and 
stand  fully  behind  efforts  to  assure 
Israel's  ability  to  defend  herself. 

Yesterday,  I  was  privileged  to  address 
a  mass  rally  of  trade  unionists  In  New 
York  City  and  present  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  the  text  of  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  unions  involved— 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  in  behalf  of  itself  and  the  New 
York  Joint  Board,  Local  4,  Local  1,  Lo- 
cal 8;  Neckwear  Workers  Joint  Board. 
Local  169,  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Joint 
Board  and  Service  and  Allied  Workers 
Joint  Board: 
ResoLimoN  on   Israel   Aooftko  Monoat. 

OCTOBKH     16 

The  vicious  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Stat©  of  Israel  by  Egypt  and  Syria  Is  an  act 
of  violence  that  ranks  with  the  most  brutal 
in  the  world's  history.  This  aggression  by  the 
Arab  forces  has  but  one  aim — to  destroy  Is- 
rael and  its  people. 

Israel  Ls  a  domocratlc  state,  the  only  one 
In  the  Mideast,  and  the  most  loyal  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people  have. 
Since  Its  birth  in  1948,  Isrsiel  has  sought 
peace  with  Its  neighbors  so  that  It  might  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  which  exterminated  six  million  In- 
nocent souls,  and  be  a  haven  for  all  those 
who  desire  to  live  in  a  Jewish  homeland. 

The  surprise  attacks  on  the  Golan  Heights 
and  along  the  Suez  Canal  are  clear  manifes- 
tations of  the  Arab  refusal  to  seek  a  peace- 
ful way  of  life  with  Israel.  It  is  evident  that 
Internal  political  troubles  are  at  the  root  of 
the  Arab  offensives,  but  Israel's  security  and 
the  stability  of  the  Mideast  cannot  rest  on 
the  political  frustrations  of  the  Arab  leaders. 

Israel  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall  the 
victim  of  military  might  or  oil  diplomacy. 
She  deserves  and  must  have  the  suppcxt  of 
those  nations  who  cherish  democracy  and 
who  value  a  stable  Mideast. 

As  trade  unionists,  we  strongly  support  Is- 
rael in  which  Hlstadrut — a  free  trade  union 
movement — has  played  such  a  mighty  role 
in  establishing  and  sustaining  that  tiny  na- 
tion. And  as  trade  unionists  we  must  see  to 
It  that  Israel  and  Hlstadrut  receive  our  total 
support. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

( 1 )  We  call  upon  President  Nixon  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sftates  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  send  to  Israel  all  armaments 
and  other  necessities  so  that  It  can  defend 
Itself  and  fight  back  the  Arab  attackers. 

(2)  We  call  on  the  United  Nations  to  im- 
p>o6e  a  cease-flre  at  the  1967  boundaries  and 
to  use  its  authority  to  bring  about  face-to- 
face  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  to  settle  their  differences. 


(3)  We  urge  Americans  all  over  tne  nation 
to  contribute  generously  to  Israel  and  to  do 
this  without  delay.  Every  dollar  is  urgently 
needed  to  sustain  that  nation  so  that  It  can 
throw  back  the  agressors. 

(4)  We  urge  all  Americans  to  voluntarily 
cut  down  on  their  use  of  gasoline  and  oil  so 
as  to  dry  up  the  source  of  funds  to  the  Arab 
aggressors.  This  will  not  harm  American  oil 
workers  who  are  unionized  since  they  work 
m  the  United  States,  and  the  oil  and  gaso- 
line produced  here  will  And  a  ready  market. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  MSGR.  JOSEPH 
A.  KRISPINSKY.  V.F.,  ST.  CYRIL 
AND  ST.  METHODIUS  CHURCH, 
WARREN.  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  October  14,  1973,  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  golden  jubilee  celebration  In  honor 
of  Rev.  M.sgr.  Joseph  A.  Krlsplnsky, 
pastor  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius 
Church  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  celebration  began  with  a  mass  of 
thanksgiving  at  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Meth- 
odius Church  and  was  followed  by  a  50th 
anniversary  dinner  at  the  Mahoning 
Country  Club.  The  mass  and  dinner  in 
honor  of  Monsignor  Krlsplnsky  were  at- 
tended by  more  than  a  thousand  of  his 
friends  and  well-wishers,  including 
nearly  a  hundred  clergymen. 

During  Monsignor  Krispinsky's  50 
years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  priest- 
hood, he  has  helped  many  people  find 
spiritual  enrichment,  and  he  has  demon- 
strated great  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men  of  all  faiths.  We  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  this  good  and  decent  man  as  a 
member  of  our  community.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  received  the  recogni- 
tion he  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  Monsignor  Krls- 
plnsky, and  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Jubilee  Committee 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  did  in 
making  the  monslgnor's  50th  anniver- 
sary celebration  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  Jubilee  Mass  Bulle- 
tin and  two  newspaper  articles  concern- 
ing the  occasion : 

1923-73 — GoLOBN     JtTBnjci:     or     Monsignor 
Joseph  A.  Khispinskt,  VJ..  St.  Ctbii,  and 
St.    Methodius    Chxtrch,    Waeren,    Ohio, 
sundat,  octobeh  14,  1973 — 4:00  pm. 
mass  of  thanksgiving 

Celebrant:  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  A. 
Krlsplnsky,  V.F. 

HomUist:  Rev.  William  A.  Petrunak. 
Commentator :  Jerome  C.  Kriss. 
Music :  St.  Cyril's  Men's  Choir. 
Organist :  Mary  Kathryn  David. 

JUBILEE   COMMrTTEE 

Chairman:  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Slnchak. 

Administrative  Chairman :  Mr.  George  Ros- 
ooe. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Mary  Tomochek. 

Secretary  Mr.  Raymond  Slnchak. 
Joseph  Lesko,  Max  Krempasky,  Charles  Ros- 
coe,   Joseph    A.   Matey,   Mrs.   Louise   Logan, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Mink.  Mrs.  Mary  Petrllla,  Mrs. 
Mvy  Slaka,  and  Mrs.  Theresa  Verbosky. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  thanks  to  these  organizations  for 
their  financial  support  of  Monslgnor's  Gold- 
en JubUee  celebration:  Prince  Priblna  So- 
ciety, Rosary  Society,  Ladles  of  the  C  and  M 
Guild,  and  Ladles  Slovak  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, Branch  422. 

The  50th  Anniversary  Cake  is  the  work  of 
the  Marvel  Pastry  Shoppe — Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew Zofko. 

MONSIGNOR  JOSEPH  A.  KRISPINSKT,  SOTH  ANNI- 
VERSABY  DINNER,  MAHONING  COUNTRY  CLUB, 
SUNDAY,   OCTOBER    14,    1973 

Chairman :  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Slnchak,  Golden 
JubUee  Chairman. 

Toastmaster:  Mr.  Theodore  T.  Macejko  Sr., 
Supreme  Legal  Counsel  for  Jednota. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Malik,  Pastor, 
St.  Mary's,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Speakers:  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Richards, 
Mayor  of  Warren.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Louise  Logan, 
President:  The  C  and  M  Guild;  and  Rev. 
Arthur  B.  DeCrane,  Pastor:  St.  Bernadette's, 
Masury,  Ohio,  Trumbull  County. 

Introduction  of  Quests,  Toastmaster. 

Mrs.  Mary  Plroch.  Supreme  President: 
Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Fed- 
eration of  America. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Altany,  Past  Presi- 
dent: Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America. 

Mr.  Craig  H.  Neuman,  Execvitive  Secretary: 
Trumbull    County   Children   Services   Board. 

Most  Rev.  James  W.  Malone,  Bishop  of 
Youngstown. 

Response.  Monsignor  Joseph  A.  Krlsplnsky 
V.P. 

Music  by  Ted  Cslky  and  his  "Society 
Notes." 

OUR    JUBILARIAN 

The  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  Aloyslus  Kris* 
plnsky  was  bom  on  Thursday,  August  11, 
1900,  to  Andrew  Krlsplnsky  and  Mary  Bod- 
novlch,  Lowellville,  Ohio.  He  has  five 
brothers,  the  Rev.  John  Krlsplnsky,  George, 
Stanley,  Theodore  and  Jerome,  and  two 
sisters,  Sister  Mary  Dominic.  OSC,  and 
Amelia  Andrisek. 

The  Monsignor  attended  St.  CyrU  and  St. 
Methodius  Elementary  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  He  studied  high  school  and  the  Classics 
at  St.  Procopius  College,  Lisle,  Illinois; 
Philosophy  at  St.  Bernard's  Seminary. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Theology  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ordained  to  the 
priesthood  October  14,  1923,  at  St.  John's 
Cathedral  Chapel  October  14,  1923,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs.  Bishop  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Monsignor  offered  his  First  Solemn 
Mass  at  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  Church, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  October  21, 
1923. 

Following  ordination,  he  served  as  an  as- 
sistant pastor  in  these  parishes  In  Ohio:  St. 
Clement's,  Lakewood;  St.  Mary's,  Warren.  He 
was  appointed  to  his  first  pastorate  October  1, 
1927,  to  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Canton.  Then 
after  serving  as  pastor  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Struthers,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Lorain,  he  came 
to  Warren,  February  21, 1941,  to  be  the  pastor 
of  St.  CyrU  and  St.  Methodius  Parish.  He 
arrived  Just  in  time  to  be  a  participant  in 
the  growth  and  expansion  which  changed 
Warren  Into  a  thriving  metropolis  of  Trum- 
bull County. 

This  spirit  of  development  became  evident 
In  the  progress  of  the  parish.  The  parlst\ 
consisted  of  an  L  shaped  building  composed 
of  two  portable  used  school  rooms,  one  part 
was  the  church,  the  other  a  meeting  hall. 
This  was  to  give  way  to  a  new  church  and  a 
new  school.  In  the  siimmer  of  1948,  work 
started  on  the  new  church,  which  was  dedi- 
cated May  20,  1960,  at  a  cost  of  $18£.00O.  In 
July  of  1958.  work  was  started  on  the  new 
school,  convent  and  auditorium  which  was 
dedicated  October  16,  1960,  at  a  cost  of 
$310,000. 

This  day  is  celebrated  In  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  most  of  all  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  people 
of  the  parish.  In  honoring  Monsignor  Krls- 
plnsky   today,    we,   bis  friends   are   paying 
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tribute  to  many  things:  to  an  Anniversary, 
yes;  but  also  to  Christ's  Holy  Priesthood,  to 
our  own  Pastor,  to  an  outstanding  spiritual 
leader  in  our  community  and  to  a  true  i>er- 
Bonal  friend — all  embodied  In  our  Golden 
Jubllarian  of  today. 

Besides  the  usual  pastoral  duties  of  spirit- 
ual ministration  to  the  people  of  the  parish, 
the  Monsignor  has  a  versatile  scale  of 
multiple  facets  of  activity  In  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  life,  to  Warren  and  Trumbull 
County,  In  the  Diocese  of  Youngstown,  on  a 
national  level  and  also  International  level 
p>ertalnlng  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Slovakia. 

Since  I960  he  has  been  Dean  of  the  Trum- 
bull County  Catholic  Clergy.  During  his  di- 
rectorship of  All  Souls  Catholic  Cemetery 
the  stone  office  building  was  erected  and  the 
entrance  embellished.  He  is  a  member  of 
Diocesan  Consultors  and  a  Diocesan  Parish 
Priest  Consultor;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Diocesan  Liturgical  Commission  and  Dioce- 
san Ecumenical  Commission. 

Participating  in  civic  and  community  life, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Trumbull  County 
Children's  Services  Board,  the  Community 
Chest  Board,  Junior  Achievement  Board  and 
was  a  three  term  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
Board  of  Directors.  He  is  a  27  year  member 
of  the  Kiwanls  Club,  formerly  ser\'ed  on  the 
advisory  committee  of  Mental  Health  Associ- 
ation and  RIAL  and  Faithful  Friar  of  Fourth 
Degree  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  1962  he  was 
coordinator  for  the  campaign  among  18  par- 
ishes of  Trumbull  County  for  new  John  P. 
Kennedy  High  School,  which  realized 
$900,000. 

While  on  the  Diocesan  Music  Commission 
he  was  director  of  music  for  diocesan  priests' 
funerals  and  Liturgy  Days  held  for  clergy  and 
religious. 

Monsignor  Krispinsky  has  worked  for  the 
Slovak  people  in  the  United  States  and  those 
oppressed  in  Czecho-Slovakla.  Proud  of  his 
Slovak  ancestry,  he  has  served  on  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America,  and  is  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Federation  of  America  and  was  on  the  fund 
campaign  committee  for  the  Slovak  Institute 
of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  In  Rome,  a 
seminary  for  refugee  students. 

The  Dignity  of  Domestic  Prelate  with  the 
title  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  John 
XXin.  on  March  10,  1961,  In  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  service  of  the  Church  and 
her  Apostolate. 

By  his  gentleness  and  understanding  he 
has  engendered  a  parish  spirit  and  a  popular 
response  believed  by  many  to  be  unique. 
They  are  tangibly  manifest  Ui  the  warm  par- 
ishioher  cooperation,  in  the  deep  liturgical 
participation  and  In  the  effective  ecumenic- 
ity that  characterize  his  parish.  The  person- 
ality behind  all  this  is  first  of  all  a  genuine 
Priest — devout,  loyal,  gently  firm  aind  full  of 
love  for  his  fellow  men  of  all  faiths,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  moves  along  the  intellec- 
tual frontiers  of  his  Faith.  His  tine  taste  is 
as  evident  in  the  simple,  bright,  traditional 
beauty  of  our  parish  church  as  In  the  warmth 
of  his  greeting  to  each  of  us  when  we  meet 
him.  But  the  personal  quality  that  most  en- 
dears him  to  us  all  Is  his  particular  mixture 
of  gaiety  and  dignity — the  twinkle  In  eyes 
touched  with  sad  understanding. 

Lacordalre  had  men  like  Monsignor  Joseph 
A.  Krispinsky  to  mind  when  he  wrote:  "To 
teach  and  to  pardon,  console  and  to  bless 
always;  O  God.  VIThat  a  glorious  Life;  and 
It  Is  yours,  O  Priest  of  Jesus  Christ!" 

Monsignor  Krispinsky — 50th  Jttbilze  Mass 
FOR  Warrkn  Pastor 
Warren — Msgr.  Joseph  Krlsplnsky,  pastor 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  for  more  than 
32  years,  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination,  with  a  Mass  at  4  p  m.  Sun- 
day In  the  parish  church.  A  banquet  will  fol- 
low at  the  Mahoning  Country  Club. 
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Concelebratlng  with  Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  will 
be  Father  WlUlam  Petrunak,  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Ursultne  High  School,  who  will  also 
be  homlllst  and  Pauline  Father  FrancU  Pa- 
rella,  of  Queen  of  Apostles  High  School,  Der- 
by, who  assisted  at  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius 
when  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Paul,  Canfield. 

Father  Petrunak  was  baptized  by  Msgr. 
Krlsplnsky,  when  the  jubllarlan  was  pastor 
at  Holy  Trinity.  Struthers. 

Other  taking  part  In  the  liturgy  are:  Mary 
Kathryn  David,  organist;  Jerome  Krlss,  com- 
mentator and  the  Men's  Choir. 

At  the  banquet.  Bishop  James  W.  Malone 
will  be  among  the  speakers.  Others  are 
Mayor  Arthur  Richards;  Mrs.  Louise  Logan, 
C-M  Guild  president;  Father  Arthur  De- 
Crane,  pastor  St.  Bernadette,  Masury.  Guests 
will  Include:  Mrs.  Mary  Plroch,  president 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America 
Ladles  Auxiliary;  Msgr.  Joseph  Altany,  past 
president.  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America  and  Craig  Neuman,  Trumbull  Coun- 
ty Children's  Service  Board  executive  secre- 
tary. 

Ted  Cslky  and  his  "Society  Notes"  will  pro- 
vide music. 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  will  be  honored  by  school 
children  and  their  parents  at  a  social,  7  p.m. 
Oct.  26.  at  the  parish  hall. 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  was  bom,  Aug.  11,  1900 
In  Lowellvllle  to  Andrew  and  Mary  Bodno- 
vlch  Krlsplnsky.  His  brothers  and  sisters  In- 
clude: Father  John,  of  Cleveland;  George. 
Stanley,  Theodore,  Jerome,  Sister  Mary  Do- 
minic and  Amelia  Andrlsek. 

The  Jublllarlan  attended  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  School,  Toung^town;  studied  at 
St.  Procoplus.  Lisle,  111.:  St.  Bernard,  Roch- 
ester; and  St  Mary  Seminary,  Cleveland. 
He  was  ordained  Oct.  14,  1923  at  St.  John 
Cathedral,  Cleveland.  He  offered  his  first  Mass 
at  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  Youngstown  Oct. 
21,  1923. 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  served  as  an  assistant  at 
St.  Clement,  Lakewood  and  St.  Mary,  War- 
ren, before  being  named  pastor  In  1927  at 
Sacred  Heart,  Canton.  He  also  headed  Holy 
Trinity,  Struthers,  Holy  Trinity,  Lorain  be- 
fore coming  to  Warren  as  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodlvis  pastor  In  1941. 

During  his  pastorate,  the  parish  built  a 
new  church,  school,  convent  and  auditorium 
from  1950  to  1960. 

He  has  served  In  several  diocesan  and 
community  posts.  Since  1960,  dean  of  Trum- 
bull County;  director  of  All  Souls  Cemetery; 
a  diocesan  consultor;  member  of  th«  first 
liturgy  commission  and  the  ecumenical  com- 
mission. He  was  director  of  music  for  several 
years  at  diocesan  priests  funerals  and  other 
special  liturgies.  In  1961  Pope  John  named 
blm  a  domestic  prelate. 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  Is  on  the  county  Chil- 
dren's Services  Board:  Community  Chest, 
Junior  Achievement;  and  the  Red  Cross.  He 
is  a  27-year  member  of  the  Klwanls;  chap- 
lain for  the  fourth  degree  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus; and  coordinated  the  Trumbull  high 
school  campaign  which  helped  raise  (900 
thousand  for  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School 
construction. 

Active  in  Slovak  organizations,  Msgr.  Krls- 
plnsky served  on  the  Slovak  League  of  Amer- 
ica executive  committee;  and  Is  supreme  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Federation  of  America. 


Prikst   Will   Mask   60   Yeabs 
(By  Dennis  Mangsin) 

Warrbn. — A  lot  of  things  change  in  50 
years,  but  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  A. 
Krlsplnsky — a  priest  for  50  years  this  Sun- 
day— the  myriad  changes  of  a  half-century 
can't  begin  to  affect  the  "essential  values  of 
life." 

"There  are  many  types  of  innovation  to- 
day, and  some  Innovation  jiist  for  innova- 
tion's sake,"  sajrs  Msgr.  Krlsplnsky.  "But  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  God's  law  remain 
the  same.  You  can't  change  the  basics." 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  was  ordained  on  Oct.  14, 
1923,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs, 
Bishop  of  Cleveland.  This  Sunday  at  4  p.m. 
In  Sts.  CyrU  and  Methodius  Church  on  Laird 
NE,  where  Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  has  served  since 
1941,  a  Mass  of  Thanksglvtag  will  be  cele- 
brated to  commemorate  his  golden  Jubilee. 

SEE  REVERSAL 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  entered  the  priesthood 
during  the  "Roardlng  Twenties,"  and  has 
served  through  the  depression,  a  world  war 
end  the  counter-cultural  revolution  of  the 
sixties.  As  he  approaches  his  51st  year  in 
the  priesthood,  he  predicts  a  reversal  of  some 
of  the  "innovative"  trends  of  recent  years. 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  was  bom  Aug.  11.  1900. 
in  Lowellvllle,  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary 
Bodnovich  Krlsplnsky,  and  attended  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Elementary  School  In 
Youngstown.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood 
In  Illinois  and  New  York  and  completed  his 
seminary  training  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in 
Cleveland.  He  offered  his  first  mass  at  the 
Youngstown  church  on  Sunday,  Oct.  21,  1923. 

Before  coming  to  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
In  Warren  ac  pastor  In  February,  1941,  he 
was  assistant  pastor  in  St.  Clements,  Lake- 
wood,  and  St.  Mary.  Warren.  He  was  pastor 
at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Canton,  Holy 
Trinity  In  Struthers  and  Holy  Trinity  in 
Lorain. 

"PRIME   MOVER" 

He  Is  credited  as  tho  prime  mover  behind 
a  program  of  expansion  and  Improvement 
during  his  32  years  at  his  present  church. 
The  past  three  decades  and  have  seen  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  grow  from  a  single  L- 
shaped  buUdlng— half  school  rooms,  half 
church — to  a  complex  including  a  new  church 
built  In  1950  and  new  school,  convent  and 
auditorium  completed  in  1960. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  Msgr. 
Krlsplnsky  has  been  active  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  life  In  Warren.  Trumbull  County 
and  the  Youngstown  Diocese. 

Msgr.  Krlsplnsky  has  five  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  They  are  the  Rev.  John  W.  Krls- 
plnsky, George,  Stanley,  Theodore  and  Je- 
rome; and  Sister  Mary  Dominic,  08C,  and 
Mrs.  Amelia  Andrlsek. 

The  cover  of  the  Jubilee  Mass  booklet  to 
be  used  this  Sunday  shows  a  reproduction  of 
a  wood  carving  bust  of  the  Monslgnor  done 
by  his  brother  George  of  Cleveland,  12  years 
ago. 

Concelebrants  In  Sunday's  Mass  will  be  the 
Rev.  WlUlan  A.  Petrunak  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Parella.  Jerome  Krlss  will  be  the 
commentator  and  Miss  Mary  K.  David  will 
be  the  organist.  The  church's  Men's  Choir 
will  sing. 


WILDLrPE  IN  JEOPARDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  WAI£H.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strange  side  effects  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  the  threat  that  the  meat  short- 
age and  the  resulting  high  prices  pose  for 
the  wildlife  in  this  country. 

In  the  33d  Congressional  District,  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  State,  one  of  the 
finest  deer  herds  in  the  country  con- 
tinues to  develop  due  to  careful  manage- 
ment by  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment and  strict  enforcement  of  the  con- 
servation laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  weeks  be- 
cause of  the  meat  shortage  and  the  high 
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cost  of  food,  poaching  began  to  develop 
to  an  alarming  deferee.  Many  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  area  became  ex- 
tremely concerned,  and  various  pro- 
grams of  action  were  developed  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  deer  herd.  One  of 
the  finest  gestures  that  I  have  come 
Eu;ross  is  that  of  the  Martisco  Lions  Club 
of  R.D.  No.  1.  Marietta,  N.Y.  This  group 
is  offering  a  $100  reward  to  anyone  who 
provides  information  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  poachers  or  anyone  involved 
in  the  taking  of  an  illegal  deer  from  the 
area  in  and  aroimd  Otisco  Lake. 

I  call  this  thoughtful  action  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  so  that  such 
efforts  may  become  known  and  encour- 
aged and.  hopefully,  emulated. 


DOCTOR  IN  JERSEY  AIDS  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  James  Wilkinson,  ctiaplain 
of  the  senior  citizens  of  Greenville  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  tremendous  success  of  a  novel 
medical  project  begun  by  Dr.  Huerta 
Neals  of  Jersey  City.  Dr.  Neals,  an  in- 
ternist, has  been  operating  a  mobile  doc- 
tor's ofiBce  bringing  urgently  needed  med- 
ical facilities  to  patients  who  otherwise 
could  not  see  a  doctor  either  for  medical 
or  financial  reasons. 

I  am  extraordinarily  proud  of  the  re- 
ports I  have  received  concerning  Dr. 
Neals  and  include  in  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Medical  Tribime  and  the 
New  York  Times.  Considering  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  such  mobile  services 
in  urbsm  as  well  as  rural  areas,  I  am  sure 
that  Dr.  Neals'  project  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  The  articles  foUow: 
Internist  Laitnches  Land  Yacht  on 
Medical  Oittreach  Program 

Jersey  City,  NJ. — Dr.  Huerta  Neals,  a  65- 
year-old  internist,  has  embarked  upon  his 
own  medical  outreach  program  here,  visiting 
elderly  and  seml-tnvalld  patients  In  his  new 
4-ton,  19-foot  mobile  home,  or  motorized 
office. 

Dr.  Neals'  land  yacht  Is  a  striking  vehicle, 
carpeted,  alr-condltloned,  equipped  as  It  was 
originally  with  seats  that  adjust  into  bunks, 
water,  refrigerator,  and  toilet.  He  has  added  a 
portable  electrocardiograph,  blood  auto- 
analyzer,  a  scale,  and  medical  supplies. 

"I've  been  concerned  about  the  struggles 
of  some  of  my  patients  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  my  office,"  Dr.  Neals  said.  "They  live  alone. 
They  have  no  friends.  They  can't  get  a  taxi. 
Most  of  these  people  cannot  wait  for  a  bus, 
competing  for  seats  and  getting  Jostled." 

One  recent  afternoon  he  visited  patients 
at  two  housing  projects.  When  he  drove  up 
to  Montgomery  Gardens,  six  10-story  apart- 
ment buildings  situated  opposite  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center,  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  already  waiting  for  him.  Both  were  el- 
derly and  both  were  amputees,  one  with  a 
prosthetic   leg,    the   other   on    crutches. 

They  were  cardiac  patients.  Each  was 
helped  into  the  vehicle,  through  a  back  door 
that  has  one  step  about  8  Inches  from  the 
ground,  by  Mrs.  Neals,  who  accompanies  her 
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husband  as  an  assistant  on  these  stops.  As 
the  patients  were  examined,  chUdren  played 
about  the  vehicle. 

"That's  a  doctor's  office,"  one  of  the  chil- 
dren said,  opening  the  door. 

"What's  up,  doc?"  others  called. 

As  he  went  to  the  second  housing  proj- 
ect along  the  HoUand  Tunnel  extension  of 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  the  skyscrapers  of 
Manhattan  and  then  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  Dr.  Neals 
paid  a  toll  coming  off  the  turnpike. 

"That's  15  cents — same  as  the  automobile," 
he  said. 

STOPS  AT  housing  PROJECT 

The  second  stop  was  at  the  Curry  Woods 
housing  project,  six  14-story  buUdlngs  about 
4  mUes  from  Newark  Airport.  The  Jets  roared 
over  the  project  low  and  loud. 

Dr.  Neals  parked  near  the  Curry  Woods 
Health  Clinic,  a  city  children's  clinic  that 
is  open  one  day  a  week  for  one  hour. 

He  saw  four  elderly  black  patients.  One 
woman  was  brought  over  in  a  car  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Singleton,  of  Operation  Service,  a 
government-supported  project  for  senior  citi- 
zens. "It  Is  difficult  to  get  a  doctor  who's 
been  practicing  any  length  of  time  to  make 
house  calls."  Mrs.  Singleton  said.  "I  don't 
mind  being  quoted  on  that  because  It's 
true." 

"I  think  it's  all  right,"  a  77-year-old  pa- 
tient said.  "It's  very  convenient.  This  Is  the 
third  time  the  machine  has  been  up  here. 
Before  I  used  to  go  to  the  office  once  a  month. 
Id  get  a  taxlcab  and  come  back  In  a  taxi- 
cab,  $1.25  each  way." 

"If  I  Uve  to  the  a5th  of  October  I'll  be  78," 
he  said. 

Driving  back  to  his  home,  where  he  parks 
the  vehicle.  Dr.  Neals  said  that  he  can  see 
about  nine  patients  In  an  afternoon. 

"It  Is  much  more  efficient  than  making 
house  calls,"  he  said.  "Still,  I  have  to  make 
some.  Some  physicians  fear  for  their  own 
safety  in  the  big  cities.  In  the  ghettos.  I've 
never  stopped  serving  the  public  as  I  feel 
they  need  to  be  served." 

He  estimated  that  he  makes  10  to  14  house 
calls  a  week  in  the  winter,  fewer  In  the 
summer. 

The  vehicle  operation  Is  a  means  of  making 
medical  care  available  in  the  ghettos.  Dr. 
Neals  suggested,  or  "wherever  you  have  the 
need  for  mobile  medicine." 

"There's  no  limit  to  what  you  can  do 
in  these  things,"  he  said.  "I'm  thinking  about 
vehicles  of  various  sizes.  You  can  carry  all 
you  need  In  them  if  you  set  them  up  pro- 
perly." 

The  Idea  for  this  kind  of  operation  had 
Struck  him  back  in  April.  Dr.  Neals  said,  and 
after  looking  at  a  number  of  vehicles,  he 
decided  on  a  1967  Clark  Cortez  that  cost 
$6,250.  He  started  going  out  In  It  in  June. 

Dr.  Neals  was  graduated  from  the  Howard 
University  College  of  Medicine  In  1942  and 
later  studied  cardiovascular  disease  on  a 
graduate  fellowship  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center 
and  president  of  the  Hudson  County  Heart 
Association. 

Doctor  in  Jersey  Aids  the  Elderly — ^Drives 

TRtJCit   With   Medical   H^uipment  to  His 

Patients 

(By  Barbara  Campbell) 

Jersey  City. — It  used  to  be  an  ordeal  for 
Mrs.  Rosa  Shamberger,  a  fraU  80-year-old. 
to  visit  her  doctor  regularly,  a  plight  shared 
by  thousands  of  old  people  who  live  vlrttially 
Isolated  and  friendless. 

Many  times  she  was  too  UI  or  too  afraid  to 
venture  out  alone  from  her  small  apartment 
in  the  Montgomery  Gardens  housing  project 
and  It  was  dlflBcult  for  her  to  get  transporta- 
tion back  home  without  help.  But  now  Mrs. 
Shamberger  has  only  to  step  out  of  her  front 
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door  into  the  doctor's  office  because  it  has 
oome  to  her. 

Recently  she  waited  with  several  other 
elderly  persons  in  the  Montgomery  Gardens 
lobby  untu  a  small  brown  and  white  truck 
wheeled  into  the  driveway. 

The  vehicle  was  driven  by  Dr.  Huerta  Neals, 
a  cardiovascular  specialist  who  takes  his  mo- 
bile office  frtim  one  low-Income  housing  proj- 
ect to  another  every  Tuesday. 

In  a  time  when  many  doctors  refuse  to 
make  house  calls,  Dr.  Neals  asserts  that  doc- 
tors are  going  to  have  to  extend  their 
methods  of  giving  medical  care  in  order  to 
reach  many  needy  and  sick  people. 

"Doctors,"  he  said  recently,  "are  frozen  In 
their  mobility.  We  have  In  this  country  some 
of  the  finest  In  the  world,  but  the  problem  Is 
getting  them  to  all  of  the  patients  who  need 
them." 

It  takes  Dr.  Neals  four  hours  to  make  his 
Tuesday  rounds. 

Dr.  Neals,  who  Is  56,  has  practiced  privately 
in  Jersey  City  for  23  years.  He  said  he  was 
concerned  particularly  with  old  people,  add- 
ing that  they  are  "lost  In  the  shuffle"  many 
times  because  few  people  are  Interested  in 
them. 

"Many  old  people  die  needlessly  because 
they  give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  to  the 
doctor."  he  said.  "Depression  sets  in  because 
they  feel  helpless." 

"It  was  disheartening  to  me  to  see  older 
patients  who  have  trouble  with  their  breath- 
ing waiting  for  long  periods  of  time  at 
clinics,"  said  Dr.  Neals,  who  Is  associated  with 
the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center  and  the 
Newark  City  Hospital. 

"Often,"  he  said,  "I  would  end  up  taking 
them  home  myself." 

To  meet  this  problem  the  doctor  bought 
a  used  truck,  which  was  equipped  as  a 
camper  with  a  bathroom,  stove  and  refrig- 
erator, for  $6,500  In  April.  He  added  an  elec- 
trocardiograph, a  unit  for  blood  analysis  and 
othre  medical  tools.  By  June  he  was  making 
his  first  visits. 

"What  I  bring  that  Is  needed  most  is  my- 
self," said  Dr.  Neals,  who  also  makes  house 
calls  and  conducts  night  office  hours  several 
days  a  week. 

Seeing  his  patients  regularly,  on  a  "non- 
crisis"  basis,  has  prolonged  their  lives,  he 
said,  adding,  "Most  old  people  watt  until  they 
are  very  ill  and  they  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
doctor". 

VULNERABLE  TO  SETBACKS 

At  the  Montgomery  Gardens  parking  lot  on 
a  recent  day.  Mrs.  Shamberger  and  several 
other  of  Dr.  Neal's  elderly  patients  waited, 
some  on  crutches,  at  the  rear  of  the  camper 
while  the  doctor  and  his  wife.  Antoinette, 
quickly  converted  the  vehicle  into  an  exam- 
Ing  office. 

Folding  plastic  curtains  were  drawn  across 
the  windows,  two  seats  facing  each  other  were 
coUapsed  into  an  examining  couch  and  a 
scale  was  taken  from  a  cabinet.  It  took  10 
minutes  and  Dr.  Neals  was  ready  for  his  first 
patients. 

Mrs.  Shamberger  was  examined  first  and. 
like  many  of  Dr.  Neal's  elderly  cardiac  pa- 
tients, the  old  woman  had  several  other  ill- 
nesses. She  had  suffered  a  stroke,  kidney 
failure,  and  a  coronary  and  had  gallstones. 

"These  patients  are  vulnerable  to  a  major 
reversal  in  their  health  with  the  slightest 
neglect  from  doctors."  said  Dr.  Neals. 

The  doctor  wrote  prescriptions  and  prom- 
ised Mrs.  Shamberger  he  would  call  her  the 
night  before  he  was  scheduled  to  visit  her 
next.  He  phones  all  of  bis  patients  a  day  in 
advance. 

Dr.  Neals  Is  critical  of  the  hou.slng  projects 
where  many  elderly  p>eople  In  Jersey  City  are 
housed  because,  he  said,  they  "are  not 
equipped  for  old  i)eople."  When  elevators 
break  down  his  patients  are  too  feeble  to  use 
the  stairs. 

"Many  old  people  stay  in  their  rooms  for 
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days  without  food  when  they  are  disabled 
and  afraid  to  come  out,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
suggested  that  the  housing  projects  sponsor 
roving  doctors'  offices  to  csire  for  tenants. 

He  said  that  the  mobile  doctors'  offices  also 
could  be  used  to  give  methadone  mainte- 
nance treatment  to  narcotics  addicts,  pre- 
natal care  to  low-income  mothers,  and  medi- 
cal care  to  residents  of  rural  areas  where  one 
doctor  services  several  towns. 


RECLASSIFICATION  OP  SECURITY 
POLICE  POSITIONS  AT  CHINA 
LAKE    NAVAL    WEAPONS    CENTER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALITORNU 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  reclassification  of  certain  secu- 
rity police  positions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  China  Lake.  Calif. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  sponsor  this  leg- 
islation, which  will  in  effect  raise  the 
salaries  of  all  nonsupervisory  police  per- 
sonnel at  China  Lake  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  in  order  that  individuals  in  these 
security  positions  be  paid  salaries  com- 
parable to  those  paid  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  work  with  commensurate  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  for  the  services  it  expects  from 
its  employees,  and  I  suggest  that  this  is 
not  being  done  at  China  Lake  Naval 
Weapons  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follows : 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

to  provide  for  the  reclassification  of  certain 

security  police  positions  of  the  Department 

of  the  Navy  at  China  Lake,  California,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  personnel 
discharging  law  enforcement  responsibilities 
be  adequately  paid.  In  amounts  commensur- 
ate with  the  degree  of  danger  and  stress  Inci- 
dent to  these  responsibilities,  that  Federal 
salary  rates  be  comparable  with  private  en- 
terprise salary  rates  for  the  same  levels  of 
work  as  stated  as  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
In  section  5301(a)  (3)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code;  and  that,  to  this  end,  members  of  the 
Police  Division,  Security  Department,  Naval 
Wesipons  Center,  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
China  Lake,  California,  shall  be  paid  at  rates 
not  less  than  the  rates  at  which  other  law 
enforcement  personnel  are  paid. 

(b)  Section  6109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  Each  position  of  policeman  In  the 
Police  Division,  Security  Department.  Naval 
Weapons  Center.  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  China  Lake,  California  (other  than  a  sup- 
ervisory or  managerial  position)  shaU  be 
classified,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  at 
GS-6,  OS-6,  GS-7,  and  GS-8. 

"(2)  Each  position  of  detective  In  the  Po- 
lice Division,  Security  Department,  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  China  Lake,  California  (other  than  a  sup- 
ervisory or  managerial  position)  shall  be 
classified,  in  accordance  with  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  at 
GS-6,  0&-7,  and  GS-8." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Effective  on  the  effective  dat* 
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of  this  Act,  a  policeman  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Police  Division,  Security  Department, 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  Department  of  the 
Navy  at  China  Lake,  California,  on  such 
date  to  whom  the  amendment  made  by  the 
&rst  section  of  this  Act  applies,  shall  have 
his  rate  of  basic  pay  Initially  adjusted,  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  policeman  in  GS-2  Immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  to  that  step  of  GS-5  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  that  step  of  GS-2 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  before 
such  effective  date. 

{2)  A  policeman  in  GS-3  immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  to  that  step  In  OS-6  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  that  step  of  GS-3 
which  he  had  attained  immediately  before 
such  effective  date. 

(3)  A  policeman  at  GS-4  Immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  to  that  step  of  GS-7  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  that  step  of  GS-4 
which  he  had  attained  immediately  before 
such  effective  date. 

(4)  A  policeman  at  GS-5  immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  to  that  step  of  GS-8  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  that  step  of  GS-S 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  before 
such  effective  date. 

(b)  An  increase  in  pay  by  reason  of  an 
initial  adjustment  of  pay  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
equivalent  increase  in  pay  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5335  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  purposes  of  step  Increases.  For  pur- 
poses of  periodic  step  Increases,  an  employee 
shall  be  credited,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  with  all  service  since  his  last 
periodic  step  increase  before  such  effective 
date. 

(c)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  which  com- 
mences on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


JAMES   COPLEY:    RING   OP   TRUTH 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  James  Copley,  publisher  of  the 
Copley  Press,  is  a  deep  loss  to  journalism. 
He,  for  many  years,  published  the  facts 
honestly  and  without  bias.  He  won  the 
precious  respect  of  the  vast  public  he 
served,  by  making  the  "Ring  of  Truth" 
his  hallmark.  Jim  was  from  the  old 
school,  and  he  strongly  believed  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  the  truth,  and 
the  newsman's  duty  is  to  get  those  facts 
before  the  people.  As  he  himself  so  well 
said: 

The  newspaper  is  a  bullwark  against  regi- 
mented thinking.  One  of  its  duties  is  to  en- 
hance the  integrity  of  the  individual  which 
Is  the  core  of  American  greatness. 

He  won  numerous  national  and  inter- 
national honors.  Jim  Copley  was  director 
of  the  Associated  Press,  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
director  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  was  truly  one 
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of  the  giant  voices  of  American  journal- 
ism, and  he  leaves  behind  him  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  news  services  in 
the  country. 

We  will  all  miss  Jim  Copley's  leader- 
ship, and  I  know  I  speak  for  many  people 
when  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Copley  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  DRUG  ABUSE 
COUNCIL  OUTSTANDING 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse  are  all  too  apparent 
In  our  great  Nation  today.  Rarely  does 
a  day  go  by  that  a  drug-related  crime  or 
tragedy  does  not  find  its  way  into  the 
lives  of  someone  in  America.  Regrettably, 
the  age  of  drug  abusers  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  alarmingly  in  recent 
years  to  the  point  that,  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  evidence  of  drug  abuse 
is  being  discovered  by  elementary  school- 
children in  addition  to  secondary  and 
college-age  young  adults. 

No  one  has  recognized  the  conse- 
quences of  this  development  more  than 
Mrs.  Essie  V.  Amos,  executive  director. 
Schuylkill  County  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse.  Inc..  Pottsville.  Pa. 
Mrs.  Amos,  who  has  been  active  for 
many  years  in  her  efforts  to  educate 
the  young  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
use.  has  been  extremely  effective  in  ac- 
complishing this  most  worthwhile  task. 
In  fact,  her  efforts  to  educate  schoolchil- 
dren has  taken  her  over  6.000  miles  of 
Schuylkill  County  roads  to  present  the 
council's  antidrug  program  to  11,000 
pupils. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the 
following  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  Scene,  a  newspaper 
published  by  a  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  clear  from  this  article  that  Mrs. 
Amos  has  been  exceedingly  effective  in 
making  11.000  pupils  in  kindergarten 
through  fourth  grade  aware  of  the  dsm- 
gers  involved  with  drug  use.  The  Council 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  conducted 
a  contest  among  these  youngsters  in  its 
effort  to  stop  drug  use  before  it  starts 
and  emerged  with  the  following  winners : 
Master  Stephen  Stroble  of  Jefferson  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Shenandoah.  Pa.,  was 
first  place  winner  in  the  kindergarten; 
Miss  Heather  Ann  McDaniel  of  North 
Ward  School  in  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  was  top 
first  grade  winner;  Master  Prank  Wier- 
zalis.  second  grade  winner  of  Shenan- 
doah Heights  Elementary  School;  Miss 
Maureen  Gorman  won  top  honors  in  the 
third  grade  at  St.  John  the  Baptist 
School  in  Pottsville.  Pa.,  and  Miss  Rose 
Mary  Matalonis  of  Barry  Elementary 
School.  Hegins.  Pa.,  won  first  place  in  the 
fourth  grade  contest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Mrs.  Amos  on  her  imtiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Schuylkill  County's  school  chil- 
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dren.  to  commend  the  following  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  pledge  my  continuing  efforts  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  Schuylkill  County 
Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse 
in  assuring  its  future  success. 
The  article  from  Scene  follows: 

SCHtm-KlLL  COtTNTT  DBTTC-AlcoHOUSIC 

Group    Puts    SOS    Prevention     Program 

Into    Action — Grade    Schoolebs    ALsnxD 

In  Pennsylvania  Project 

Some  11,000  pupils  in  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade  have  been  exposed  to  the  Smart 
Set  anti-drug  program  and  the  idea  of 
"Youth  Action  For  A  Better  Tomorrow" 
thanJts  to  the  efforts  of  the  SchuylkUl  Coun-' 
ty.  Pennsylvania.  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Essie  V.  Amo8  heads  the  non-profit, 
non-partisan  organization  headquartered  in 
Pottsville.  The  CouncU  is  a  member  agency 
of  the  Southern  Schuylkill  United  Fund,  with 
a  24-hour  answering  service  and  a  medical 
director  avaUable  for  emergency  and  hce- 
pltal  procedures,  and  la  dedicated  "to  serv- 
ing those  with  drug  or  drug-related  prob- 
lems.' 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  the  CouncU's  anti- 
drug effort  is  a  program  of  drug  awareness 
and  prevention  for  chUdren  in  the  lower 
grades,  with  such  SOS  materials  as  bumper 
stickers  and  Happy  Toes  being  utilized  to 
help  get  the  message  across  to  young  people 
before  they  acquire  drug — or  drug-related— 
problems.  The  program  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  state  to  be  implemented  on  a 
wide  scale.  The  in  depth  presenution 
utUizlng  a  film.  "Drugs  Are  Like  That,"  and* 
emphasizing  how  easy  It  is  to  get  into  the 
drug  habit  and  how  hard  to  get  out  of  it, 
was  given  at  all  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  country. 

Pupils  were  asked  to  express  their  feelings 
about  drugs  and  the  prevention  program 
through  poems,  essays,  posters,  pictures  or 
slogans  in  a  county-wide  contest,  with  prizes 
awarded  for  the  most  original  and  thought- 
provoking  contributions  from  each  grade 
level. 

"The  thoughts  of  these  pupils,  from  kin- 
dergarten to  fourth  grade,  should  really  give 
us  something  to  think  about,"  said  Mrs. 
Amos.  Bronze  Happy  Toes  plaques  were  given 
to  each  winner. 

Stephen  Stroble  of  Jefferson  Elementary 
School  in  Shenandoah  Valley  was  first  place 
winner  in  the  kindergarten  category.  His 
entry  was  a  poster  entitled  "Drugs  Kill,"  with 
pills  plus  a  needle  equalling  a  grave  with  a 
cross  above  it. 

Heather  Ann  McDaniel  of  North  Ward 
School  in  the  Tamaqua  Area  district,  top 
first  grade  winner,  used  highway  markers  to 
spell  out  the  message,  "Stop!  Dope  is  the 
Dead  End!" 

Frank  Wierzalis,  second  grade  winner  of 
Shenandoah  Heights  Elementary  School,  had 
this  thought:  "Don't  take  dope!  You  have 
no  hope.  It's  a  sliding  slope!" 

For  her  poem  entitled  "Fading  Rainbow," 
in  which  she  pointed  out  that  "if  you're 
smart  you  won't  try  dope."  Maureen  Gorman 
won  top  honors.  Maureen  is  In  the  third 
grade  at  St.  John  the  Baptist  School  In 
PottsvUle. 

Rose  Mary  Matalonis  of  Barry  Elementary 
School,  Tri-Valley,  capped  top  place  among 
fourth  graders  for  a  story  entitled  "Dope 
Kills,"  picturing  a  chUd  bemg  given  a  piece 
of  candy  containing  dope. 

The  program  drew  praise  from  students, 
teachers  and  parents.  One  of  the  letters,  con- 
cerned about  the  drug  problem,  said:  "This 
problem  is  present,  and  the  children  are 
never  too  young  to  learn  the  dangers  of 
drugs." 

Mrs.  Amoe  said,  "In  the  futtwe,  we  hopte  to 
deal  with  changing  attitudes  about  drugs, 
rather  than  presenting  a  strict  and  graphic 
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hard  sell  against  drugs.  We  hope  to  continue 
the  reinforcement  process  that  we  have  be- 
gun with  all  the  chUdren." 

Funding  for  this  exjjerimental,  county- 
wide  program  was  provided  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  Governor's  Justice 
Commission. 


PHILLIPS  BEATS  ODDS  IN  MAKING 
VARSITY 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  PLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago,  freshmen  college  athletes  were 
prohibited  from  playing  on  varsity  teams. 
Since  the  lifting  of  that  rule  a  couple  of 
years  back,  several  first-year  players  have 
been  the  subject  of  news  articles  because 
of  their  outstanding  p>erform&nces  on  the 
playing  fields.  Even  more  rare,  however. 
is  a  story  about  an  athlete  who  makes  a 
varsity  squad  for  the  first  time  in  his 
senior  year. 

Such  an  athlete  is  Mike  Phillips  from 
Gilbertown,  Ala.,  which  is  in  my  district. 
Mike  is  a  defensive  back  for  the  Naval 
Academy  football  team  and  will  be  a 
strong-side  corner  back  and  the  No.  1 
punt  returner  when  the  middies  enter- 
tain the  Air  Porce  Academy  this  week- 
end. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  about 
Mike's  remarkable  achievement  In  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Tuesday's  Wash- 
ington Star-News,  which  I  insert  at  this 
time: 

PHTT.i.TPg  Beats  Odds  in  Making  Varsity 
(By  Merrell  Whittlesey) 

Not  many  165-pound  defensive  backs  make 
a  major  college  varsity  for  the  first  time  in 
their  senior  year  under  a  new  coach.  That's 
what  makes  the  Mike  Phillips'  story  an  ap- 
pealing one  at  K&vy. 

The  slender  21 -year-old  from  Gilbertown. 
Ala.,  has  been  the  route  at  Navy.  He  was  the 
leading  pass  receiver  on  the  Plebe  team, 
played  on  the  Ja>'vees  as  a  sophomore,  was 
named  to  the  All-Eastern  Intercolleg^iate 
Lightweight  League  team  as  a  Junior  and 
finally  maUe  the  varislty  as  a  senior. 

Phillips  had  to  diet  to  gain  weight  to  make 
the  varsity.  Last  year  he  had  to  weigh  no 
more  than  158  pounds  to  retain  his  eligibility 
on  the  Navy  150s.  He  already  had  been  elected 
captain  of  this  year's  160-pound  team  when 
he  made  a  pitch  for  the  varsity. 

Len  Fontes,  one  of  George  Welsh's  new  as- 
sistants at  Navy,  admitted  he  lost  a  little  en- 
thusiasm for  Phillips  when  he  learned  he  was 
a  senior.  New  coaches  like  to  build  for  the 
future.  Seniors  without  varsity  experience  do 
not  fit. 

"He  didn't  catch  my  eye  at  first,"  Pontes 
said,  "but  Jack  Cloud,  coach  of  the  150s,  sold 
me,  and  after  Phillips  Intercepted  five  passes 
in  two  game-condition  scrimmages,  I  forgot 
he  was  a  senior,  even  though  it  disturbed 
me." 

Phillips  will  be  Navy's  No.  1  man  on  punt 
returns  and  a  strong-side  cornerback  Satur- 
day when  the  Midshipmen  entertain  Air 
Porce  Academy  in  the  last  of  the  three  home 
games  in  Annapolis. 

Phillips  does  not  have  the  great  speed  that 
is  preferable  for  punt  returns,  but  he  has  an 
asset  that  Welsh  likes — good  hands.  He  hasn't 
dropp>ed  a  punt  this  season,  and  didn't  have 
a  fumble  with  the  ISOs  last  year. 

"We  tried  all  our  backs  and  ends  on  punt 
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returns  and  settled  on  PhillUps  as  our  moet 
likely  player  to  catch  the  bal!.  and  to  go  for 
a  touchdown,"  Fontes  said.  "He  has  excellent 
Judgment." 

Statistically,  Phillips  still  doesn't  have  the 
breakaway  run.  He  was  off  for  27  yards 
against  Syracuse  last  week,  but  the  run  was 
called  back  for  a  clip.  He  made  14  yards  on 
his  best  effort,  and  apologizes.  "I  thought  I 
was  away,  but  somebody  tripped  me  up."  be 
said. 

Phillips  went  to  Navy  with  his  heart  set  on 
making  the  varsity,  but  with  more  academic 
honors  than  football  background.  He  was 
No.  1  in  his  high  school  graduating  class,  a 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  At 
Navy  he  is  a  Merits  List  student  In  Analytical 
Management. 


HAILING  PASSAGE  OP  H.R.  7582,  TER- 
RITORIAL SERVICE  ACADEMY  AP- 
POINTMENTS 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  passed  H.R.  7582.  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Delegates  from  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  each  nominate 
one  resident  of  their  islands  to  each  of 
the  three  service  academies.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Congressman  Ron  de  Lugo.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  agreed  to  change  the 
existing  law  so  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  territorial  residents  who  may  attend 
the  service  academies  and  to  also  vest 
nominating  power  with  their  congres- 
sional delegates. 

At  this  time  in  our  political  develop- 
ment, such  action  thus  removes  another 
barrier  to  bringing  the  territories  closer 
to  fuller  participation  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  Such  action  is  additionally 
an  appropriate  manner  in  which  to 
honor  the  outstanding  service  that  resi- 
dents of  the  American  territories  have 
given  to  this  country  in  time  of  peace  and 
war. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Americans  in 
Guam  and  myself,  I  therefore  offer  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
and  his  fellow  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces  Commitee  and  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  their 
supportof  H.R.  7582. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the 
text  of  my  statement  before  the  House 
Subcommitee  on  Military  Personnel  sup- 
porting H.R.  7582  on  September  26.  1973 
at  this  point: 

In  Support  of  HJR.  7582,  a  Box  To  Entitle 
THE  Delegates  in  Congress  From  Guam 
and  THE  Virgin  Islands  To  Make  Appoint- 
ments TO  THE  Service  Academieb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee, on  behalf  of  the  more  than  100,- 

000  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  Amer- 
ica's foremost  bastion  of  defense  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  I  appreciate  this  apportunlty  to 
testify  in  support  of  H.R.  7582,  a  bill  which 

1  have  cosponsored  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Ron  de  Lugo,  and  which  would  entitle  the 
Delegates  to  Congress  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  and  the  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  to  each  make  appointments  to  the 
service  academies. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  change 
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existing  statutes  which  provide  that  only 
"one  cadet  from  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  nominated  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
the  Air  Force  to  each  academy  upon  recom- 
mendation of  their  respective  Territorial 
governors." 

In  light  of  Guam's  intense  devotion  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  we  feel  that  the  latter 
formula  is  hardly  an  equitable  one.  Nor  is  it 
one  that  serves  the  best  interests  of  either 
the  Territories  or  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  by  encouraging  our  finest  young  men 
to  pursue  an  education  at  one  of  the  service 
academies. 

H.R.  7582  would  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
the  present  law  by  amending  Title  10.  Sec- 
tions 4343,  6954  and  9342,  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  delete  the  present  method  of 
aUocatlng  Territorial  academy  nominations 
and  substitute  one  which  vests  nominating 
authority  with  the  officials  equivalent  to 
those  empowered  for  the  State — their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  and.  in  lieu  of  such  Con- 
gressional representation,  the  Governor  of 
American  Samoa. 

As  presently  drafted,  H.R.  7582  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  appointments  per 
academy  to  three  for  each  Territory.  This 
figure  was  derived  by  taking  the  number  of 
academy  appointments  allocated  to  the  Res- 
ident Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
former  Territorial  Delegates,  which  is  five 
each,  and  dividing  that  number  by  sixty  per- 
cent, which  is  the  percentage  of  benefits 
given  under  PL  93-222  to  the  Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands  Delegates.  The  resulting  num- 
ber is  three.  Officials  of  the  Air  Force,  how- 
ever, have  recommended  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  this  number  be 
decreased  from  three  to  one  per  Territory  at 
each  academy.  While  the  latter  figure  is 
somewhat  below  that  which  v.e  had  orig- 
inally considered,  it  will  still  be  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  number  of  Guaman- 
ians  who  may  now  attend  the  service  acade- 
mies of  their  choice. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee and,  subsequently,  of  the  Congre.ss  as  a 
whole.  I  firmly  believe  that  permitting  more 
young  men  from  Guam  to  enter  the  service 
academies  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  America's  defense  interests. 

From  the  first  day  of  Guam's  association 
with  great  military  powers,  our  Island's 
unique  strategic  value  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  history.  Lying  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  I*acific,  Guam  has  enjoyed,  and 
also  suffered  from,  the  attention  of  nations 
who  wish  to  occupy  a  pivotal  position  in  that 
area.  Spain  was  the  first  to  take  advantsige 
of  Guam's  location,  over  three-hundred  years 
ago.  In  1898  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ceded  con- 
trol of  Guam  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  next  forty  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Guam  began  to  grow  and 
prosper  as  never  before. 

In  1941.  however,  our  days  of  happiness 
turned  to  horror  as  the  Japanese  forces 
waded  ashore,  not  leaving  until  the  United 
States  Marines  returned  in  June,  1944,  to 
drive  them  out  after  one  of  the  bitterest  bat- 
tles of  World  War  II.  During  those  years, 
when  our  people  were  subjected  to  some  of 
the  worst  conditions  possible,  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  state  that  not  one  Ouamanian  was 
ever  accused  of  collaborating  with  the  enemy. 

Since  that  time,  both  Guam  and  the 
United  States  have  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper  together.  We  would  have  It  no  other 
way.  The  people  of  Guam  know  what  it  is 
like  to  live  under  tyranny,  and  we  also  know 
what  it  is  to  live  under  the  protective  um- 
brella of  the  freedom-loving  United  States. 

Your  fellow  Americans  on  Guam  also  un- 
derstand that  freedom  must  be  defended. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Guamanlans 
h&ve  Joined  the  military  services  in  nvim- 
bers  far  out  of  proportion  to  our  limited 
population.  According  to  the  best  available 
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eettmates,  there  are  now  about  4,000  Oxia- 
manlaas  serving  in  the  military  and  many 
thousands  working  In  military  facilities  on 
Guam  and  elsewhere. 

This  expression  of  loyalty  Is  further  exem- 
plified by  the  statistics  of  Vietnam,  which 
show  that  71  Ouamanian  boys  died  in  com- 
bat. That  figure,  according  to  Department 
of  Defense  records,  is  proportionately  higher 
per  capita  than  for  any  other  Territory  or 
SUte. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  Indicated  Us  awareness  of  the  In- 
tense interest  many  Guamanlans  have  in 
pursuing  military  careers.  It  has  Instituted 
both  a  Junior  high  and  senior  high  school 
Reserve  OfiBcers  Training  program,  and  it  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  is  eager  to  begin  an  ROTC  course 
at  the  University  of  Guam  next  year. 

With  all  this  interest  in  the  military  ex- 
pressed by  our  youth  on  Outim,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised by  the  number  of  applications  for  en- 
trance to  the  service  academies  that  I  have 
received  since  taking  office  last  January.  Thus 
far,  six  applications  have  been  sent  to  me  and 
I  understand  that  many  times  that  nvmaber 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Governor. 

I  have  also  received  Inquiries  from  young 
people  whose  parents  are  stationed  with  the 
military  or  who  work  for  the  military  on 
Guam.  Smce  military  and  civilian  Federal 
personnel  constitute  a  lEU-ge  percentage  of 
our  population,  I  expect  this  problem  to  con- 
tinue. 

Nor  do  I  anticipate  any  decline  In  the 
number  of  Otiamanlans  who  aspire  to  mili- 
tary careers.  Given  the  Important  role  which 
the  military  plays  in  Guam's  social  and 
economic  milieu.  I  believe  that  our  young 
people  will  not  only  continue  to  serve  their 
country  in  great  numbers,  but  will  increas- 
ingly wish  to  serve  as  officers. 

It  Is  a  recognized  sociological  phenomenon 
that  developing  ethnic  groups  seek  to  im- 
prove their  status  in  our  society  by  Joining 
the  military.  With  progress,  however,  come 
Increased  aspirations.  This  is  evident  In  our 
own  Guamanlan  youth,  who  are  turning  in 
ever  greater  numbers  to  the  officer  corps.  We 
on  Guam  are  particularly  pleased  about  this 
development,  and  we  point  with  pride  at 
those  who  have  already  achieved  field  grade 
ranks. 

As  the  father  of  three  children  who  are 
presenty  serving  in  the  mUltary,  two  of 
whom  are  officers.  I  want  to  do  all  within  my 
power  to  ensure  that  more  of  our  young  peo- 
ple will  desire  to  become  officers — for  the 
good  of  our  Island  and  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  will  contribute  towards  that 
goal.  I  therefore  urge  your  support.  And  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:   THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHtJsrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
title  of  Donald  Singleton's  article  In  the 
Daily  News  Is.  "Our  City;  Here  are  the 
Grim  Facts."  The  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  these  "grim  facts"  are  human 
lives. 

Handguns  are  responsible  for  more 
than  half  of  the  homicides  committed  In 
our  country;  one  out  of  every  90  hand- 
guns produced  yearly  Is  used  to  commit 
a  murder.  And  these  victims  are  more 
than  figures  in  a  crime  report;  they  are 
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parents,  friends,  and  children;  they  are 
the  newspaper  boy  and  the  guy  next 
door. 

I  am  asking  you.  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  save  these  lives;  the  lives  of  the 
people  you  have  pledged  to  help  and 
represent.  Let  us  work  now  to  ban  hand- 
guns, and  give  the  people  of  our  country 
a  fighting  chance  for  their  lives. 

I  include  the  September  4  article  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  today  s 
murder  from  the  New  Jersey  Courier 
News  of  September  20. 

The  article  follows: 

ROBBEST    RmXD    OtJT    IN    DEATHS 

Edison,  New  Jersey — A  police  official  said 
Wednesday  robbery  has  been  practically 
ruled  out  In  the  case  of  twin  brothere  found 
shot  to  death  in  an  auto  near  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plant. 

Lt.  James  Caffrey  of  the  Middlesex  County 
prosecutor's  office  said  a  small  amount  of 
money,  their  watches  and  other  valuables 
were  found  on  Roger  Bankston  of  East 
Orange  and  his  25-year-old  twin.  Ralph  of 
New  York  City. 

The  brothere,  each  with  a  bullet  in  the 
head,  were  found  about  9:30  ajn.  Monday 
by  two  policemen  on  patrol. 

Caffrey  said  some  Black  Muslim  literature 
was  found  in  the  car.  But  Caffrey  and  Chief 
Prosecutor's  Detective  Silvio  DonateUl  said 
no  motive  had  been  developed  for  the  slay- 
ing. 

They  gave  no  endorsement  to  speculation 
that  the  killing  of  the  black  brothers  might 
be  linked  to  the  murder  in  Newark  earlier 
this  month  of  Black  Muslim  leader  James 
Shabazz. 

Shabazz  was  gunned  down  In  an  ambush 
in  the  driveway  of  his  home.  Witnesses  told 
police  two  young  men  did  the  shooting. 

The  Bankston  brothere  were  assembly - 
line  workers  on  the  4  pjn.-to-mldnlght  shift 
at  the  Ford  plant. 

Caffrey  said  Ralph  has  worked  at  the  plant 
for  a  year  and  Roger  smce  August. 

The  motor  of  the  car  and  Its  lights  were 
on  when  the  bodies  were  discovered. 

OuK  Violent    Citt:    Here    Are    the    Grim 
Facts 

(By  Donald  Singleton) 

Last  year  In  New  York  City.  434.303  serious 
crimes  -were  reported:  of  them.  120,360  were 
crimes  of  violence — mxirdere,  rapes,  robber- 
ies and  vicious  assaults.  More  than  329  vio- 
lent crimes  every  day.  Nearly  one  every  four 
minutes. 

In  1942,  there  were  265  murdcre  in  New 
York  City.  Last  year,  there  were  1,691 — an 
Increase  of  more  than  600%.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1973,  the  number  of  murdere 
was  842;  at  the  same  point  last  year,  there 
had  been  only  734  homicides.  Ten  yeare  ago. 
In  1963.  the  number  of  homicides  for  the 
first  six  months  was  only  241. 

Take  another  category  of  violent  crime — 
assault.  As  of  June  30,  the  halfway  point 
of  1973,  there  had  been  14.642  third  degree 
assaults  and  10.520  unclassified  felonious 
pssaults.  The  corresponding  figures  for  one 
year  ago  were  12.314  and  9,508.  respectively. 

Or  take  still  another  violent  crime — rape. 
During  the  year  1971,  there  were  a  total  of 
2.415  reports  of  forcible  rape  In  the  city.  Last 
year  the  total  was  3.271  During  the  flrwt  six 
months  of  this  year.  1.759  rapes  were  re- 
ported; the  corresponding  figure  for  last  year 
was  1477.  (Although  rape  is  not  generally 
considered  statistically  reliable  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  many  victims  to  report  It, 
the  actual  Increase  In  reports  would  seem 
to  Indicate  an  actual,  and  not  merely  a  sta- 
tistical, rise.) 

rttman   rkcobds 
These  are  the  cold  figures,  but  each  entry 
on  the  police  blotter  records  a  human  life 
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that   has   been    violently   ended   or   deeplv 
wounded.  ' 

Reporting  and  wTltmg  this  series  of  articles 
was  no  fun.  I  find  It  difficult  to  grapple  with 
the  grimly  frightening,  pessimistic,  nearly 
hopeless  dimensions  of  the  problem.  I  would 
prefer  to  be  able  to  call  the  rising  number 
of  crimes  merely  statistical  increases,  result- 
ing from  more  sophisticated  reportmg  tech- 
niques. 

But  I  spent  evenings  working  with  homi- 
cide squads  which  deal  with  so  many  human 
klUlngs  each  week  that  the  deaths  seem 
practically  reduced  to  routtae  paperwork. 

I  sat  In  the  emergency  rooms  of  hospitals 
in  Harlem  and  watched  the  stream  of  gun- 
shot  and  stabbing  victims  arrive.  In  ambu- 
lances, In  taxis,  on  foot,  until  there  were  no 
more  seats  m  the  waiting  room  and  people 
had  to  lie  on  thj  floor. 

I  interviewed  families  of  murder  victims 
only  to  find  that  the  homicide  was  not  the 
first  murder,  or  shooting,  or  stabbing  in  the 
family. 

I  saw  people  refuse  to  give  vital  informa- 
tion to  police  because  they  do  not  believe 
the  police  can  offer  them  protection  from 
the  violence  on  the  streets;  they  know  that 
if  they  give  information  to  police,  they  stand 
an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  crime  sta- 
tistics themselves. 

Crime  statistics  show  many  Interesting,  if 
not  necessarily  frightening,  facts  about  vi- 
olent crimes. 

For  example,  your  chance  of  being  a  victim 
of  a  homicide  is  slightly  greater  Inside  the 
building  in  which  you  live  than  it  is  on  the 
streets — last  year,  728  homicides  took  place 
in  residences,  as  compared  with  677  in  public 
streets. 

For  example,  your  chance  of  being  a  mur- 
der victim  is  greatest  If  you  are  black — last 
year  of  the  victims  of  homicides.  959  were 
black,  397  were  white,  318  were  Hispanic  and 
6  were  members  of  other  racial  groups. 

For  example,  the  people  to  be  most  worried 
about  are  people  you  know,  not  strangers — 
last  year.  70%  of  aU  homicides  involved  vic- 
tims who  knew  their  kUlers,  and  121  homi- 
cides, or  7.1%,  Involved  a  victim  and  a  killer 
who  were  members  of  the  same  family. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  most  common  mur- 
der weapon  was  a  firearm,  and  specifically  a 
handgun.  Last  year.  870,  or  51.4%.  of  all 
homicides  in  New  York  City  were  by  fire- 
arms, as  compared  to  569.  or  33.6%,  by  knives 
and  other  shiarp  Instruments.  In  1960,  there 
were  only  97  homicides  by  firearms:  in  the 
same  13-year  period,  the  number  of  homi- 
cides involving  handguns  rose  from  76  to 
834,  or  an  increase  of  1,012%. 

KNIVES    LEADING    WEAPONS 

Gtins  are  not  the  leading  weapons  in  as- 
sault cases,  however.  Of  the  10.520  unclassi- 
fied felonious  assaults  listed  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  cutting  instruments 
were  used  in  4.645  of  them,  as  compared 
With  only  1,747  cases  Involving  handguns, 
three  Involving  alleged  (concealed  and  un- 
seen) guns,  four  Involving  zip  guns,  16  in- 
volving toy  guns  and  94  involving  machine- 
guns,  shotguns  and  rlfies.  A  reported  1,660 
of  the  assaults  Involved  blunt  Instruments. 
While  1.017  Involved  simple  physical  force. 

Those,  then,  are  some  of  the  statistics.  But 
statistics  are  only  numbers.  The  real  story 
la  best  told  in  more  human  terms,  by  those 
involved  in  more  hum&n  ways. 

The  story  U  told  by  the  criminals,  those 
who  take  up  guns  and  knives  and  bludgeons 
to  get  the  things  they  want. 

It  is  told  by  the  cops,  those  who  face  the 
truly  tmpooslble  task  of  preventing  crimes 
from  happening  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
more  possible  Job  of  apprehending  criminals 
In  the  second  place. 

The  story  is  told  best  of  all  by  the  vic- 
tims, thoae  who  are  robbed  of  their  property, 

their  peace,  their  physical  or  mental  health 

and  even  their  lives. 
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And  it  can  be  told  by  othera,  too.  By  the 
doctore,  who  sp>end  Friday  and  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings  pulling  knives  and  bullets 
out  of  bleeding  bodies.  By  the  storekeepers, 
who  are  forced  to  keep  their  doore  locked 
during  the  day  and  who  must  close  down 
altogether  dtirlng  the  night.  By  the  lock- 
smiths, who  try  to  devise  ever  more  secure 
equipment  to  keep  out  criminals. 

WHOLE     CITY     INVOLVXD 

No  area  of  the  city  Is  free  from  this  In- 
festation of  violence. 

It  bubbles  up  from  the  rooftop  of  a  Lower 
East  Side  tenement,  where  a  seven-year-old 
boy  Is  slashed  to  death,  a  grotesque  letter  X 
carved  across  his  small  boy's  chest:  and  It 
rises  from  the  Bronx  apartment  where  a  23- 
year-old  man  Is  found  murdered  with  a 
samurai  sword. 

It  comes  up  from  the  ghetto  areas  of  the 
city,  some  of  which  have  become  such  armed 
camps  that  logic  and  experience  force  police 
to  presume  that  on  certain  streets,  at  certain 
times  of  day,  every  man  and  teenage  boy  is 
carrying  a  gun.  In  areas  like  those,  fear  of 
crime  is  so  rampant  that  Innocent  people 
who  must  go  Into  the  streets  routinely  carry 
baseball  bats,  golf  clubs  or  thick  walking 
canes  to  be  used  as  crude  defensive  weapons. 

It  also  Invades  the  middle-class  parts  of 
the  city,  and  even  the  upper-Income  areas, 
where  residents  are  forced  to  take  drastic 
steps  to  protect  their  Uvea  and  property; 
where  people  have  come  to  be  afraid  to  walk 
to  a  neighborhood  store  after  dinner  for  a 
pack  of  clg&rets  or  an  early  edition  of  a 
morning  newspaper. 

Yes,  in  reporting  this  story  I  saw  enough 
to  send  shlvera  through  by  body;  when  I 
drove  home  from  the  25th  Precinct  house 
on  E.  119th  St.  after  a  night  that  en  led  at 
3  a.m.,  I  locked  the  car  doors  and  kept  the 
windows  rolled  up. 


VICTIMS  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  make  a  7-percent 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  effective  immediately.  While  we 
all  feel  the  effects  of  these  inflationary 
times,  it  is  obvious  our  older  Americans 
who  live  on  limited  incomes  are  among 
those  most  severely  victimized.  Already 
the  rising  financial  requirements  for  the 
basics — food,  shelter,  and  health  care — 
have  practically  obliterated  last  year's 
20-percent  social  security  Increase.  While 
a  5.9-percent  Increase  is  scheduled  for 
June,  our  elderly  simply  cannot  wait  un- 
til that  time  for  their  need  is  desperate 
now.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  rise,  thus  necessitating  a  high- 
er increase  than  that  scheduled  in  order 
to  begin  to  make  ends  meet. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts.  Prop- 
erty taxes  have  risen  39  percent  on  a 
national  average  over  the  past  4  years. 
A  large  majority  of  our  elderly  own  their 
homes  and  a  home  represents  security, 
memories,  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity. Naturally,  any  rise  in  property 
taxes  cuts  deeply  into  the  already  tight 
budgets  of  our  older  citizens.  Each  prop- 
erty tax  increase  brings  closer  the  spec- 
ter of  having  to  sell  their  homes,  move 
away  from  friends,  and  become  part  of 
tne  transient  society. 
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Public  transportation  costs  over  this 
same  4-year  period  have  risen  by  32.3 
percent.  Because  many  of  our  elderly 
have  no  other  means  of  transportation, 
they  naturally  rely  on  public  transit  sys- 
tems. Again  this  rise  in  prices  cuts  into 
their  budget,  necessitating  fewer  outings, 
thus  Increasing  their  isolation  and  sense 
of  alienation  from  society. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care,  but  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  It  Is  our  older  popula- 
tion who  feel  the  Impact  the  most,  skip- 
ping that  doctor's  visit  which  may  be 
vital  to  their  health.  Symptoms  will  be 
ignored  because  of  the  fear  of  medi- 
cal bills,  often  meaning  only  additional 
cost  In  the  future  as  the  Illness  progresses 
to  the  point  where  hospitalization  Is  re- 
quired. Regular  medical  checkups  are 
preventive  in  nature,  but  too  often  our 
elderly  forego  that  practice  in  order  to 
have  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  that 
roof  over  their  head  and  their  stomachs 
full. 

The  classic  example,  of  course.  Is  surg- 
ing food  costs.  It  Is  heartbreaking  to 
read  letters  from  constituents  who  write 
of  having  to  cut  down  their  food  Intake 
to  two  meals  a  day  or  one  and  a  half 
meals.  Yet  what  alternative  do  they  have 
if  they  must  pay  the  rent.  Their  luxuries 
are  few,  if  any,  so  nutrition  is  sacrificed 
for  other  necessities  of  life.  Instead  of 
meat,  more  macaroni.  A  balanced  diet  Is 
an  unknown  for  too  inany  of  our  elderly 
today  and,  of  course,  this  can  only  lead 
to  a  deterioration  in  their  health. 

Our  aging  are  caught  In  a  vicious  bind, 
one  which  they  themselves  cannot  break 
since  as  a  rule  they  cannot  work  or.  If 
they  are  willing  and  able,  they  cannot 
find  employment. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves  and 
more  than  justify  immediate  enactment 
of  a  7-percent  cost-of-living  social  se- 
curity increase.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  and  cruelty  were  we  not 
to  legislate  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  older  Americans.  I  realize  we  can- 
not continue  to  rely  on  social  security 
increases  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our 
older  citizens,  but  imtil  we  get  down  to 
the  task  of  legislating  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  our  aging  In  a  truly  compre- 
hensive manner,  then  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  ease  their  plight  by  this 
piecemeal  method  of  increasing  social 
security  benefits.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
press  for  swift  enactment  of  this 
measure. 


THE    1973   SUMMER   INTERN 
PROGRAM 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  some  1,500  interns  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  this  past  summer  from  over  300 
colleges  and  universities.  Besides  work- 
ing in  our  offices  and  committees  these 
students  took  part  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  leadership  and  run  by  a 
group  of  staff  members  from  the  Con- 
gress. My  administration  assistant,  Wll- 
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Ham  Kendall  served  as  cochairman  with 
Donald  Robinson,  Representative  Reuss, 
and  Edward  Beach — Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  and  Charles  Fenls— 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
Special  credit  should  be  given  to  our 
Speaker,  Mr.  Albert,  and  Mmority  Lead- 
er Ford  for  their  Interest  In  this  program 
and  for  their  sponsorship  of  the  Intern 
committee.  The  report  of  the  Bipartisan 
Intern  Committee  follows: 

The  1973  Intern  Program 
A  major  Innovation  In  the  Intern  pro- 
gram of  1973  was  the  organization  of  the 
committee  staff.  Three  summer  stafi  jjcople 
Joined  the  Bi-partisan  Intern  Committee  to 
operate  the  Intern  Office  which  was  newly 
established  In  the  Cannon  House  OflBce 
Building.  James  E.  Vandelly.  a  high  school 
government  teacher  at  Arlington  County's 
Wakefield  High  School.  Joined  the  commit- 
tee as  program  director.  Barbara  Hoffman,  a 
Syracuse  University  sophomore,  was  the 
committee  secretary,  and  Peter  Crouch,  a 
Princeton  University  sophomore,  was  the  of- 
fice assistant. 

The  new  Intern  Office  set  up  a  double  file 
system  with  all  congressional  Interns  filed 
alphabetically  as  well  as  cross-filed  by  con- 
gressional Member  or  Senator.  The  office 
Issued  Bi-partisan  Intern  Identification 
cards  which  served  as  permanent  invitations 
to  the  speaker  and  seminar  programs.  Peter 
Crouch  and  Barbara  Hoffman  kept  the 
routine  office  work  up  to  date,  mimeographed 
the  weekly  bulletins  of  upcoming  speakers, 
manned  the  phones,  and  helped  mterns  with 
housing  problems;  additionally,  they  checked 
identification  cards  at  the  speaker  and 
forum  programs  and  did  a  number  of  other 
important  tasks. 

James  Vandelly  began  preliminary  plan, 
nlng  of  the  summer  program  with  William 
Kendall  and  Dr.  Robinson  In  mid-May.  a 
month  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Initial  mailings  were  planned  (such  as  the 
•Memo  to  Congressional  Offices  on  Summer 
Interns,"  a  help  sheet  for  Congressmen  on 
how  to  utilize  Interns  effectively,  prepared 
by  Bette  Welch  of  Congressman  Mosher's 
office)  as  well  as  a  tentative  si)eaker  schedule 
for  the  summer.  Most  of  the  organizational 
planning  was  completed  before  Mr.  Vandelly 
reported  for  full-time  directorship  in  June. 
His  responsibilities  were  to  administer  the 
Intern  Office,  Invite  the  program  speakers, 
arrange  for  serving  the  physical  facilities 
for  each  program,  introduce  a  majority  of 
the  speakers  and  maintain  control  a'ld  or- 
der at  each  seesion,  as  well  as  to  develop 
good  public  relations  between  the  Bi-parti- 
san Intern  Committee  and  the  Congress  in 
general. 

The  siunmer  program  was  organized  into 
three  divisions:  The  Wednesday  Address  se- 
ries, the  Forums,  and  the  Seminars.  Wednes- 
day addresses  were  held  at  noon  in  the  Cool- 
Idge  Auditorium.  The  time  was  convenient 
for  Interns  who  coxild  only  attend  programs 
during  their  lunch  houre.  Wednesday  speak- 
ers were  well-known  personalities  who  were 
asked  to  give  general  addresses  to  the  Interns, 
but  were  not  asked  to  face  a  specific  legis- 
lative issue.  The  Forum  speakers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  asked  to  address  their  pres- 
entations to  the  specific  legislative  topic  of 
the  week.  Forum  speaken  were  a  mix  of  well- 
known  personalities  as  well  as  experts  ^  a 
legislative  Issue  who  may  have  been  less  well 
known  to  the  Interns.  The  purpose  of  the 
Forums  was  to  acquaint  the  Interns  with  the 
bank  of  expertise  present  on  Capitol  Hill,  for 
the  most  part.  The  Forums  were  scheduled 
twice  a  week,  on  the  average,  and  were  de- 
signed to  air  both  sides  of  an  issue.  One  de- 
parture from  this  fomaat  took  place  during 
a  two  week  block  of  time  during  which  the 
Forums  presented  "liberal"  and  "conserva- 
tive" congressmen  In  an  attempt  to  present 
to  the  interns  the  view  of  this  Ideological 
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Issue  from  the  Hill  perspective.  The  interns 
who  attended  the  small  seminars  were  Indi- 
vidually Invited  on  the  basis  of  a  topic-Inter- 
est survey  which  was  sent  out  to  all  Interns 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Lists  of  In- 
terns were  made  up  and  categorized  by  legis- 
lative Issue.  As  a  particular  issue  came  up 
for  scheduling  as  a  seminar  topic,  only  those 
interns  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
topic  were  Invited.  Experts  in  the  legislative 
issues  covered  by  the  seminars  were  invited 
to  be  seminar  panelists.  This  program  was 
run  by  Allan  Rosskamm  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School. 

In  addition  to  the  Bi-partisan  Intern  Com- 
mittee's own  program,  the  committee  also 
provided  the  manpower  for  administering 
White  House  invitations  to  congressional  in- 
terns for  several  White  House  functions. 
Several  hundred  interns  were  Invited  to  the 
arrival  ceremonies  of  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  Tickets  to 
these  functions  were  distributed  by  the  Bi- 
partisan Committee,  and  lists  of  participat- 
ing Interns  were  compiled  and  submitted  to 
the  White  House  by  the  Committee.  The 
White  House  also  arranged  two  guided  tours 
for  congressional  interns,  and  the  Bi-partisan 
Committee  acted  as  liaison  for  these  func- 
tions by  compiling  the  lists  of  Interns  to  at- 
tend the  tours,  and  by  providing  the  Com- 
mittee director's  presence  at  the  White  House 
for  both  occasions. 

Although  the  Bi-partisan  Intern  Commit- 
tee did  not  officially  sponsor  any  social  ac- 
tivities. It  did  cooperate  with  thoss  who 
plaimed  events  for  the  interns.  In  addition 
to  the  Committee's  close  cooperation  with 
the  White  House,  the  Committee  worked 
closely  with  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  one  occasion  to  assist  that  embassy 
with  a  reception  given  by  Ambassador  James 
C.  H.  Shen  for  the  congressional  interns.  The 
Committee  disbursed  invitations  for  the  am- 
bassador, and  also  assisted  at  the  embassy  In 
admitting  invited  guests.  Mr.  Vandelly,  Mr. 
Kendall.  Dr.  Robinson.  Barbara  Hoffman,  and 
Peter  Crouch  were  present  at  the  reception 
on  the  evening  of  July  25. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Intern 
Committee  worked  very  diligently  to  accom- 
plish two  goals  over  and  above  the  basic 
tasks  of  setting  up  a  speaker  program.  The 
goals  were  1)  to  distinguish  offlcUUy-spon- 
sored  Bi-partisan  Intern  Committee  func- 
tions from  other  functions  on  the  Hlli  to 
which  mterns  may  have  been  mvited.  and 
2)  to  build  better  relations  with  the  Congress 
by  centralizing  the  process  of  running  an  In- 
tern program. 

1973  was  a  successfu:  year  for  the  Intern 
program.  It  Is  hoped  that  future  programs 
will  continue  to  buUd  good  relations  between 
the  young  and  enthuslastir  Interns,  and  the 
Members  and  staffs  on  Capitol  Hill  who  are 
often  somewhat  disrupted  by  the  rapid  in- 
flux of  interns  every  summer. 

The  following  Is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Wednesday  address  and  Forum  speakers  for 
the  summer  of  1973: 

June  15.  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Con- 
gressman Carl  Albert,  and  the  House  Mi- 
nority leader.  Congressmsm  Gerald  R.  Ford 
addressed  the  interns  on  the  House  Floor. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  representing  the 
Senate  Republican  leadership,  followed  with 
a  short  address  to  the  interns.  This  was  an 
orientation  session  for  all  congressional  in- 
terns. 

June  20,  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  General  Ad- 
dress. 

June  21.  Mark  Talisman  (A.  A.  to  Congress- 
man Vanlk) .  "Legislative  Process." 

June  25.  Peter  Lakeland  (Exec.  Ass't  to 
Sen.  Javlts),  "War  Powers  Legislation." 

June  27.  Congressman  John  B.  Anderson, 
General  Address. 

June  28.  Ronald  Stowe.  Ass't  to  the  Acting 
Legal  Advisor,  Dept.  of  State,  "War  Powers." 

July  8,  Richard  Scammon,  co-author  of  The 
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Real  Majority   and  polling  expert.   General 
Address. 

July  9,  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker,  General  Ad- 
dress stressing  work  of  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Campaign  Activities. 

July  10,  Congressman  Barber  B.  Conable, 
Jr.,  "Trade  BlU." 

July  11,  Senator  Mario w  M.  Cook,  General 
Address. 

July  12,  Peter  M.  Flanlgan,  Ass't  to  Presi- 
dent on  Inti  Econ.  Affairs.  "Trade  Bill." 

July  17,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  "Energy 
Crisis/Environment,"  stressed   strip  mining. 

July  18,  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chair- 
man Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Address. 

July  19,  Senator  Mike  Gravel  (repre- 
sented by  his  L.  A.  Howard  Hickman),  "En- 
ergy Crisis/Environment,"  stressed  Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

July  23.  Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane. 
"Conservative  View  in  Congress." 

July  25,  Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, General  Address. 

July  26,  Congressman  John  R.  Rarick, 
"Conservative  View  in  Congress." 

July  30.  Congressman  Paul  McCloskey, 
"Liberal  View  in  Congress." 

July  31,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Gen- 
eral Address. 

August  1,  Robert  Novak,  syndicated  col- 
umnist. General  Address. 

August   2,   Congressman   John   C.   Culver, 
Chairman  DSQ.  "Liberal  View  In  Congress- 
August  a.  Dale  R.  McOmber,  Ass't  Dlr.  for 
Budget  Review,  OMB,  "Budgetary  Problems." 

August  8.  Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. U.S..  General  Address. 

August  9.  John  King.  A.  A.  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on   the   Budget.    "Budgetary   Problems." 

Augnst  10,  Hon.  Pred  Schwengel:  (Presi- 
dent U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society)  tour 
of  Capitol  for  Interns. 

August  14.  Representatives  from  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  congressional  and 
senatorial  campaign  committees  presented 
a  panel  discussion  on  the  role  of  each  of  the 
four  committees  In  congressional  elections. 
Jack  Calkins  represented  the  Republican 
Cong  Committee,  Frank  Hoffman  repre- 
sented the  Democratic  Sen.  Committee, 
Buehl  Berentson  represented  the  Republican 
Sen.  Committee,  and  Edmund  Henshaw,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Democratic  Cong.  Com- 
mittee, Bob  Keefe.  Exec.  Dlr.  of  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

August  16.  Ms.  Mary  Lou  Burg,  Deputy 
Chairman,  DNC. 
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NEED  OP  BETTER  SYSTEM  TO 
SELECT  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events 
point  up  the  overriding  national  need 
for  review  of  the  system  used  to  select 
nominees  for  Vice  President. 

Last  week  I  wrote  the  national  chair- 
men of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  urging  that  special  committees 
be  created  to  examine  the  current  nomi- 
nation process.  Hopefully,  these  commit- 
tees could  propose  alternatives  that 
would  result  In  careful  scrutiny  of  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates  before  they  are 
nominated  in  1976. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  alter- 
natives. For  example,  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President  could  compete  for  dele- 
gate votes.  This  would  open  his  record  to 
public  view  and  test  electorate  response 


in  the  primaries  to  his  positions.  Per- 
haps the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates  could  campaign  as  a 
team.  At  the  very  least,  there  should  be 
a  reasonable  period  at  national  conven- 
tions for  selection  of  Vice-Presidential 
nominees.  It  is  absurd  that  we  select  men 
for  such  an  important  post  in  a  24-hour 
period  on  a  political  and  regional  basis. 

Paul  Hope  summed  up  the  situation  in 
the  lead  paragraph  of  his  Washington 
Star-News  column  on  Monday.  He  said, 

The  woe  that  befell  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  this  year  and  last  should 
be  ample  evidence  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  the  way  vice  presidents  are 
selected. 

I  agree.  I  hope  action  is  taken  by  1976 
and  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  Washington 
Star-News  editorial  that  was  printed 
Monday  and  Mr.  Hope's  column : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

October  15,  1973) 

Thi  Vick  ParsroENCT 

Now  that  Gerald  R.  Ford's  nomination  is 
in  the  mill,  another  aspect  of  this  matter 
commands  our  attention.  Given  the  slipshod 
method  by  which  vice  presidential  candidates 
are  selected,  the  United  States  Is  lucky  that 
It  hasn't  had  more  "Agnew"  and  "Eagleton" 
affairs. 

The  resignation  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
and  the  dimiplng  of  Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton 
from  the  Democratic  ticket  only  a  year  ago 
dramatically  point  up  the  need  for  a  better 
system  of  choosing  nominees  for  the  nation's 
second  highest  office. 

The  voters  deserve  the  best  man  available, 
for  the  main  reason  the  office  was  established 
was  to  have  a  person  ready  to  take  over  the 
presidency  on  a  moment's  notice.  Too  often, 
the  presidential  candidate  does  not  look  for 
the  best  person  but  for  someone  who  either 
has  a  constituency  of  his  own  and  can  bring 
votes  to  the  ticket,  or  for  someone  who  is 
such  an  unknown  that  he  won't  be  a  drag 
on  the  ticket. 

President  Nixon  barely  knew  Agnew  when 
he  picked  him  In  1968.  Some  of  Nixon's 
critics,  who  resent  the  heights  to  which  he 
has  climbed,  would  point  out  also  that 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  scarcely  knew  the  then- 
California  senator  when  he  chose  him  in 
1952. 

Mr.  Nixon  apparently  selected  Agnew  for 
the  principal  reason  that  he  was  relatively 
unknown  and.  hopefully,  would  not  lose  him 
votes.  There  is  little  evidence  that  Mr.  Nixon 
knew  anything  about  Agnew's  character,  or 
that  he  made  any  substantial  Investigation 
into  Implications  made  during  the  1968 
Maryland  gubernatorial  campaign  that  some 
of  Agnew's  private  business  dealings  had 
elements  of  conflict  of  Interest. 

Senator  George  S.  McGovem  was  equally 
In  the  dark  as  to  Eagieton's  qualifications, 
his  health  or  his  character.  McOovern  was 
so  pressed  for  time  at  the  convention,  in  fact, 
that  his  selection  of  Eagleton  had  an  ele- 
ment of  desperation. 

One  suggestion  has  been  made  that  vice 
presidential  candidates  compete  in  primaries, 
just  as  the  presidential  candidates  do.  An- 
other is  that  presidential  and  vice  presiden- 
tial candidates  run  as  a  team,  so  that  voters 
could  have  a  chance  to  look  both  over. 

Some  would  abolish  the  office  altogether. 
But  that  would  not  really  solve  the  problem 
of  having  the  most  qualified  man  available 
to  step  Into  the  presidency. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ter before  the  1976  conventions.  At  the  very 
least,  more  time  for  Investigation  and  con- 
templation should  be  given  between  the  time 
the  presidential  nommee  Is  selected  and  the 
deadline  for  his  choosing  a  running  mate. 
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One  would  hope,  also,  that  men  who  are 
asked  to  become  vice  presidential  candidates 
would  be  decent  enough,  and  be  public  spirit- 
ed enough,  to  level  with  the  presidential 
nominee  about  anything  in  their  back- 
grounds that  would  In  the  least  bit  disqualify 
them  to  be  president  of  the  United  States. 

Picking   a  Canoidatz  Clean 
(By   Paul   Hope) 

The  woe  that  befell  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  this  year  and  last  should 
be  ample  evidence  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  the  way  vice  presidents  are  se- 
lected. 

Splro  T.  Agnew's  resignation  tinder  a  cloud 
last  week  is  an  embarrassing  and  damaging 
event  to  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Republican  party,  already  staggering  under 
the  Watergate  scandal. 

The  dumping  of  Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton 
from  the  Democratic  ticket  last  year  was 
equally  embarrassing  and  distressing  to  the 
party's  nominee.  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern. 
Some  McGovem  supporters  contend  that  he 
might  have  won  the  presidency  had  he  not 
become  entangled  In  the  Eagleton  affair.  That 
is  a  contention  without  much  basis  In  fact, 
but  at  the  very  least  it  was  debllitatmg  to 
a  candidate  who  had  many  other  problems 
to  cope  with. 

Eagleton  was  picked  by  McGovern  with 
only  the  most  cursory  examination.  There 
was  no  evidence.  In  fact,  that  McGovern  YitA 
even  thought  about  Eagleton  until  )ust  hours 
before  the  deadline  for  selecting  his  running 
mate. 

Having  been  turned  down  by  several  per- 
sons he  would  have  preferred  and  having 
rejected  several  others  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, McGovern  came  to  Eagieton's  name 
on  a  list  of  possible  candidates  handed  him 
by  advisers. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  Eagleton  was  se- 
lected was  because  he  was  Catholic,  whereas 
McGovern  was  Protestant;  Eagleton  was  in 
good  with  labor  leaders,  whereas  McGovern 
was  on  the  outs.  Potential  votes,  not  quali- 
fications for  the  presidency  which  he  might 
some  day  have  been  called  upon  to  take  over, 
were  the  main  consideration. 

There  were  some  rumors  about  Eagieton's 
health  but  the  only  check  made  of  them  was 
with  homestate  newsp>aper  reporters  who  said 
the  paper  had  never  been  able  to  pin  down 
anything  on  EUigleton.  With  that,  plus  some 
endorsements  from  Senate  colleagues,  Mc- 
Govern asked  Eagleton  to  run  and  Eagleton 
Jumped  at  the  chance,  never  telling  Mc- 
Govem that  he  had  been  hospitalized  for 
nervous  exhaustion  three  times  tmd  been 
given  electric  shock  treatments  twice.  When 
it  finally  was  revealed  a  few  weeks  after  the 
convention  McGovern  dumped  him  from  the 
ticket  and  replaced  him  with  Sargent  Shrlver. 

In  Nixon's  case,  the  apparent  major  rea- 
son for  picking  Agnew  was  that  he  would  not 
be  a  drag  on  the  ticket.  Agnew  was  largely 
unknown  to  voters  and  In  Nixon's  mind, 
picking  an  unknown  was  better  than  picking 
someone  who  had  been  around  long  enough 
to  make  enemies. 

If  there  was  any  real  Investigation  of  Ag- 
new's background,  other  than  looking  over 
his  public  stands  while  a  county  executive 
and  governor  of  Maryland,  it  has  not  been 
acknowledged  by  Nixon. 

Possible  conflicts  of  Interest  In  his  private 
business  dealings  were  raised  when  Agnew 
ran  for  governor  in  1966.  Nixon  apparently 
either  discounted  them  or  took  Agnew's  word 
that  he  was  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth. 

Most  other  presidential  candidates  prob- 
ably have  used  equally  slipshod  procedures 
in  selecting  their  running  mates,  but  the 
cases  of  Eagleton  and  Agnew  make  a  pressing 
case  for  finding  a  better  way. 

The  lot  of  a  vice  president  Is  not  exactly 
a  happy  one  and  sometimes  it  is  a  demean- 
ing Job.  Despite  that,  the  nation  Is  entitled 
to  have  the  best-qualified  men  in  the  second 
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highest  office,  for  they  are  there  mainly  to 
become  president  if  the  President  dies  or 
Is  unable  to  fulfill  his  duties.  Eight  presi- 
dents have  died  while  to  office,  four  of  them 
m  the  20th  century. 

After  the  Eagleton  episode  the  Democratic 
party  appointed  a  commission  to  study  vice 
presidential  selection  procedures.  The  Re- 
publican party,  after  the  Agnew  affair,  should 
consider  doing  likewise. 


KEEP     PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE 
HOSPITALS  OPEN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  the  House  will  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  of  1974.  The  Sen- 
ate has  attached  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  would  require  that  the  eight 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  which 
had  been  scheduled  for  closing  by  the 
administration  continue  in  operation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
insisting  on  this  provision  to  the  bill  and 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  pass 
this  legislation  when  It  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote  in  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  News  American  which 
gives  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
should  continue  the  operation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

[From    the    Baltimore    News-American, 

Sept.    30,    1973] 

Sailor-Patient  Laments  Hospital's  Closing 

(By  Judith  Krelner) 

The  city  will  lose  an  outstanding  medical- 
care  facility  If  the  administration  succeeds 
In  closing  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital in  the  3100  block  Wyman  Park  Drive,  a 
recent  patient  maintains. 

"First  I  thought  I  was  getting  preferential 
treatment.  Then  I  thought,  'No,  I  couldn't 
be.'  But  finally  I  realized  that  everybody  was 
getting  the  same  care  and  It  couldn't  have 
been  better  If  each  of  us  had  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  said  Mike  Rowley. 

Rowley  is  known  to  thousands  of  area  resi- 
dents as  the  operator  of  the  "Port  Retriever" 
harbor  cleanup  boat.  On  Aug.  30  he  suffered 
severe  chest  pains  shortly  after  reportmg  for 
work  at  Pier  Seven. 

Because  he  holds  Coast  Guard  papers  to 
operate  the  "Port  Retriever,"  Rowley  Is  eligi- 
ble for  care  at  public  health  hospitals. 

An  EKO  confirmed  that  the  pains  were  the 
result  of  a  serious  heart  attack  and  Rowley 
ended  up  in  the  hospital's  Intensive -Care 
Unit. 

"When  they  say  'Intensive  care"  they  mean 
'intensive  care.'  "  Rowley  said. 

"They  don't  take  their  eyes  off  you  for  24 
hours  a  day,"  he  explained 

In  addition  to  nurses  at  bedside,  the  unit 
contains  an  electronic  monitoring  system  for 
each  patient.  An  offshoot  of  the  technology 
that  put  men  on  the  moon,  the  system  lets 
a  nurse  In  a  central  station  monitor  the  heart 
action  of  each  patient. 

"They  even  knew  when  I  moved  my  hand," 
Rowley  said. 

After  he  began  to  recover  and  was  moved 
Into  another  part  of  the  hospital.  Rowley 
began  to  see  the  effect  of  uncertainty  about 
the  hospital's  future. 
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"One  day  all  the  nurses  gave  a  party  for 
one  little  girl  who  was  leaving  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  She  said  she  was 
leaving  because  she  had  no  security  at  the 
hospital. 

"But  it's  not  the  professional  people  who 
are  hard  hit — it's  people  like  the  man  who 
brings  in  the  dmner  tray.  He's  too  old  to  find 
another  Job  and  too  young  for  Social  Security 
and  you  know  he's  got  no  savings  because  he 
never  earned  that  much  and  you  wonder 
what's  going  to  happen  to  him. 

"He  wonders,  too,"  Rowley  said. 

"There's  a  lot  of  discontentment  among 
the  nurses,  who  don't  know  how  long  they 
are  going  to  be  working  at  the  hospital,  but 
you  can't  see  It  in  the  way  they  treat  their 
patients." 

Rowley  praised  the  care  he  received  at  the 
hospital,  which  Is  also  the  home  of  the  Balti- 
more Cancer  Research  Center,  a  part  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

"I  saw  the  way  my  80-year-old  mother  was 
treated  In  the  Intensive-Care  Unit  of  another 
area  hospital — it  was  cold.  Impersonal. 

"Up  on  Wyman  Park,  everybody  knew  me. 
Well,  they  knew  everybody,"  Rowley  said. 

While  he  was  In  the  hospital.  Rowley  met 
patients  from  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans.  Most  patients  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  or  their 
families. 

"Despite  the  disease  and  suffering  there, 
the  hospital  is  a  cheerful  place  and  most 
patients  and  almost  all  the  staff  members 
are  cheerful. 

"But  the  day  the  Senate  voted  to  close  it. 
the  nurses  walked  slower.  And  everybody 
knew  who  voted  to  shut  It  down,"  he  said. 

"What  a  way  to  save  money  I  We  could  cut 
out  two  or  three  Congressional  reports  and 
save  enough  to  run  this  hospital  for  a  year," 
he  exclaimed. 

"Oh.  the  patients  will  go  somewhere  else 
and  so  will  the  staff,  but  they'll  never  as- 
semble another  group  of  people  who  work 
together  the  way  these  people  do.  It  will  be 
a  real  loss,"  he  said. 


REPORT  FROM  YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON. 


EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  sending  my  constituents  a  newsletter. 
I  am  including  the  contents  of  that  news- 
letter in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Washington  Spotlight 
(Report  Prom  Your  Congressman 

Ed    ESHLEMAN  I 

strong-arbdng  the  spendino  spree 
Already,  Congress  has  increased  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  1974  by  $1.4 
billion  and  the  fiscal  1973  budget  by  over  »6 
billion.  This  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wUl  spend  an  estimated  $1,271  per  per- 
son In  fiscal  1974,  up  from  $613  in  1965. 

These  figures  are  proof  enough  of  the 
spending  spree  Congress  has  been  on  for  the 
past  decade.  What  we  badly  need  Is  reform 
of  the  legislative  appropriations  process. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  would  give  Congress  a  way  of 
matching  Federal  income  and  outgo.  As  It 
now  stands,  there  are  19  legislative  commit- 
tees all  authorizing  expenditures  completely 
independent  of  appropriations  considera- 
tions. Therefore.  Federal  revenues  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  don't  figure  into  the  congressional 
spending  picture.  As  one  of  my  colleagues 
put  it:  "It's  like  giving  each  member  of  a 
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family  his  own  checkbook  bo  that  everybody 
can  write  cbeclu  without  paying  attention 
to  the  family  bank  balance." 

Obviously,  the  legislative  spending  spree  Is 
not  going  to  be  stopped  until  we  devise  a 
way  to  keep  checking  the  national  balance. 
That  reform  can't  come  too  soon. 

APPEALING   PLAN 

Those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  our 
Justice  system  reformed  to  provide  for 
speedier  trials  got  some  backing  from  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  In  its  358-page 
"Report  on  Courts"  they  recommended  re- 
structuring of  the  entire  process  of  criminal 
appeals.  Basically,  the  plan  would  limit  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  crime  to  a  single  appeal. 

Today,  nearly  90  percent  of  all  cases  are 
appealed  and  there  are  eleven  appeals  avail- 
able including  three  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
According  to  the  Commission,  this  appeals 
process  buys  several  years  of  freedom  for  the 
criminal  and  "erodes  the  flnallty  of  convic- 
tions." 

The  recommendation  was  to  set  up  a  new 
appeals  court  at  the  State  level  to  review  all 
facets  of  a  criminal  case.  Appeals  beyond  the 
reviewing  State  court  would  be  permitted 
only  in  "exceptional  circumstances"  such  as 
the  discovery  of  substantial  new  evidence  not 
covered  at  the  trial. 

SHORT  SUPPLIES 
Though  we've  been  hearing  most  about 
food  and  energy  shortages,  there  are  also 
serious  scarcities  of  newsprint,  baling  wire, 
tallow,  sawdust,  blue  Jeans  and  toilets. 
Machinery  backlogs  are  up  thirty  percent 
over  last  year,  and  supply  bottlenecks  have 
become  commonplace  in  Industry. 

Many  of  these  shortages  are  surprisingly 
Interrelated.  The  beef  price-freeze  not  only 
meant  diminishing  supplies  of  hamburger, 
but  also  cut  back  the  amounts  of  available 
tallow  used  In  making  candles,  soap,  and  rub- 
ber. Rubber  belts  and  grommets  are  used  In 
machinery,  which  helps  explain  why  machin- 
ery orders  are  not  being  fllled  as  quickly  as 
before.  And,  since  machines  are  used  In 
making  things  like  blue  Jeans,  maybe  we 
won't  get  more  Jeans  until  the  machinery 
problems  are  straightened  out. 

The  Soviet  grain  deal  not  only  ended  up 
costing  Americans  as  taxpayers  and  consum- 
ers, but  It  tied  up  ships  and  boxcars,  making 
It  very  difficult  to  ship  lumber.  The  tem- 
porary shortage  of  lumber  was  followed  by 
a  shortage  of  lumber  by-products  such  as 
sawdust   and   pulp   for  paper. 

There  Is  one  flower  among  the  thorns,  how- 
ever. The  shortages  have  led  to  one  printer 
turning  down  a  government  contract  because 
he  couldn't  get  paper  enough — the  contract 
was  for  next  year's  Federal  Income  tax  forms. 

BILL-SIGNING    CEREMONY 

A  few  Of  us  from  Capitol  HUl  Joined  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  the  oval  office  the  other  day 
for  the  signing  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  This  legislation,  which  was  consid- 
ered first  by  the  Select  Education  Subcom- 
mittee where  I'm  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  provides  programs  to  help  handi- 
capped Americans. 

HotrsEwrvEs'  friend 

Congress  sometimes  shows  that  when  It 
wants  to  it  can  move  legislation  along  very 
quickly.  The  latest  example  was  the  bill  to 
prevent  television  blackouts  of  home  football 
games. 

That  piece  of  legislation  was  Introduced 
and  cleared  both  the  House  and  Senate  In  a 
matter  of  days.  The  main  reason  for  this 
speed  was  that  there  was  practically  no  con- 
troversy about  the  blU,  and  It  was  felt  from 
the  outset  that  It  would  pass  with  an  over- 
whelming vote.  I,  for  one,  want  to  watch  the 
Eagles  when  they're  at  home. 

Therefore,    as    we    filed    Into    the    House 
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fil^if.  „              °^  votes  on  the  blackout  POSSIBLE   RADICAL   INVOLVEMENT 

legislation,  we  were  amused  when  a  smiling  rN  THF  1 Q79  PT?FQTr^Tri^ri^ at    oTv/ 

House   aide  met   us   at   the   door  with   the  ^a^^             PRESIDENTLy.  CAM- 

advice,  "the  housewives  want  a  'no'  vote".  *^A1UXM 

NO  NEW  tax 

with  good  reason,  there  was  a  loud  public 
outcry  when  a  Presidential  advisor  mentioned 
the  poeslblllty  of  a  tax  increase.  Not  only  did 
the  public  make  It  clear  that  they  wanted 
no  new  taxes,  but  Congress  reacted  unfa- 
vorably to  the  suggestion,  too. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  be  raising  taxes. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  have  enough  money 
coming  into  Washington.  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  reducing  the  amount  of  It  we're 
spending. 

INSIDE  INTORMATION 

Jeb  Magruder,  one  of  those  who  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  stemming  from  the  Water- 
gate incident,  sums  up  the  significance  of 
this  political  disaster  In  an  Interview  with 
Harper's  Magazine.  Magruder  said,  "Well,  I 
think  It  would  be  a  greater  tragedy  than  the 
Watergate  affair  Itself  \t  people  didn't  learn 
from  our  experience." 

CHANGiNa  PBioarriEs 

Those  who  advocate  different  priorities  for 
our  Nation  ought  to  lie  encouraged  by  the 
shift  that  has  taken  place  In  the  last  foxir 
years. 

Four  years  ago  defense  expenditures  ac- 
counted for  almost  half  the  Federal  budget. 
Today,  they  are  down  to  30  percent,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  see  real  evidence  that  to  cut 
any  more  will  seriously  Jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security. 

Four  years  ago  social  spending  made  up 
about  30  percent  of  the  budget.  That  spend- 
ing has  gone  up  to  nearly  50  percent  today, 
a  fact  that  shows  that  our  Nation  can  change 
gears  and  can  move  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  set  of  priorities  when  the  times 
will  allow. 

VETO   VERSUS   VETO 

with  all  of  the  talk  about  presidential 
vetoes,  some  people  are  getting  the  idea  that 
President  Nixon  must  be  settmg  some  kind 
of  record  In  vetoing  congresslonally -passed 
legislation. 

Since  he  took  office,  Mr.  Nixon  has  vetoed 
38  bills,  but  that's  way  behind  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  record  of  635.  Its  even  a  trifle 
compared  to  Cleveland's  total  of  414,  Tru- 
man's 260  and  Eisenhower's  181. 

I  think  we  can  assume  that  the  Nixon 
vetoes  are  not  another  "constitutional 
crisis." 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 

The  House  will  soon  be  considering  legis- 
lation to  give  us  better  warranties.  There  Is 
general  concern  among  consumers  about 
appliances,  autos  and  gadgets  that  stop 
working  or  start  giving  trouble  as  soon  as 
they're  put  Into  use.  This  concern  has  led  to 
a  call  for  more  effective  warranties,  and  Con- 
gress is  beginning  to  respond. 

A  Senate-passed  bill  expands  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  power  to  deal  with  war- 
ranties. Any  maker  of  a  product  worth  more 
than  95  could  decide  whether  or  not  to  issue 
a  warranty.  If  he  does  guarantee  the  prod- 
uct, the  minimum  requirement  would  be 
that  It  must  be  repaired  or  replaced  within 
a  reasonable  time  at  no  charge.  A  large  num- 
ber of  defects  would  entitle  the  buyer  to  a 
free  replacement. 

Used  car  dealers  would  be  Included  under 
the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
A  non-warranted  car  would  have  to  bear  a 
sign  saying:  "All  repairs  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  buyer." 

The  bill  also  protects  consumers  from  "Im- 
plied" warranties  that  sound  genuine  but  are 
disclaimed  in  the  fine  print. 

Such  action  by  Congress  should  help 
clarify  the  warranty  situation  and  give  con- 
sumers a  little  faith  that  a  product  with  a 
warranty  is  something  to  believe  In. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oc- 
tober 4  issue  of  the  Scott  Report,  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  column  authored  by 
investigative  reporter  Paul  Scott,  com- 
ments on  possible  left-wing  activities  in 
the  1972  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Scott  reports  on  correspondence  sent  to 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  by  Mr. 
Wilson  C.  Lucom.  chairman  of  a  national 
citizens  organization.  Concerned  Voters, 
suggesting  that  a  closer  look  be  given  to 
the  possible  Involvement  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  USA  and  other  rad- 
icals in  the  1972  campaign.  According  to 
the  Scott  column,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  contacted  for  any  avail- 
able Information  on  this  aspect  of  the 
Senate  investigation. 

The  Scott  column  of  October  4  fol- 
lows: 

The  Scott  Report 
(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington,  October  4— A  political  bomb- 
shell has  been  dropped  into  the  lap  of  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  (D.  NO,  chairman  of 
the  Select  Senate  Committee  Investigating 
the  Watergate  bugging  scandal  and  political 
espionage  In  the  1972  PresldentUl  election— 
and  he  doesnt  quite  know  what  to  do  with 
It. 

The  bombshell  Is  a  statement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  Que 
Hall,  that  his  party  has  been  operational  In 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  E»emocratlc  party  for 
the  past  25  years. 

The  statement  of  Hall,  along  with  other 
connecting  Information,  was  furnished  to 
Senator  Ervin  by  Wilson  C.  Lucom.  a  long 
time  Democrat  and  presently  chairman  of 
"Concerned  Voters,"  a  national  Citizens  or- 
ganization with  members  throughout  the 
country. 

In  hlB  explosive  communication  to  Ervin, 
Lucom  challenged  the  Senate  probers  to  ex- 
pand their  present  investigation  to  Include 
"The  Communist  Party's  activities  within 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  Orbit"  In  1972  and  previous  campaigns. 

Noting  that  Senator  Lowell  Weicker  (R. 
Conn.),  one  of  the  vocal  members  of  the 
Committee,  had  publicly  promised  that  the 
Select  Committee  would  investigate  Com- 
munist participation  In  the  Campaign,  Lu- 
com wrote : 

"I  bring  to  your  personal  attention  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gus  Hall.  General  Secretary  of 
Communist  Party,  USA,  on  January  27,  1973, 
openly  confirmed  that  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  operational  In  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  past  25  years." 

In  furnishing  the  Committee  with  copies 
of  HaU's  little-noticed  statement  about  the 
party's  political  activities,  Lucom  suggested 
that  the  veteran  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  be  called  as  a  witness  so  members  could 
question  him  about  his  startling  admission. 

Specifically,  Lucom  believes  the  Commit- 
tee has  a  duty  to  quiz  Hall  about  this  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Our  electoral  policy  has  for  some  26  years 
been  expressed  In  the  phrase  'the  three 
prongs  of  a  stool"  or  'the  three  legs  of  a 
fork".  .  .  .  The  flexibility  was  contained  In 
the  Idea  that  no  one  leg  of  the  stool  was  the 
main  leg  or  legs.  In  fact,  the  concept  was 
built  In  the  idea  that  when  the  other  two 
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legs,  namely,  the  Communist  party  and  the 
forces  of  political  independence  gets  strong 
enough,  then  and  only  then  would  the  stool 
Bit  on  three  legs.  But  until  that  day  comes 
the  one  operating  leg  would  be  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  And  thus  In 
practice  the  only  operational  leg  was  the 
movement  around  the  liberal  Democratic 
Party  Candidates." 

the  m'govxrn  ties 

Pointing  out  that  the  Committee  had  re- 
quested the  Justice  Department  to  turn  over 
any  evidence  and  tnformatlon  It  may  have 
linking  Democratic  candidates  or  campaign 
staffs  with  violent-prone  radical  groups, 
Lucom  suggested  the  Committee  question 
James  Rowan,  McOovem's  son-in-law.  and 
one  of  his  campaign  aides  In  1972:  Lucom 
wrote: 

"We  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
there  very  definitely  was  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Candidate  Senator 
George  McOovern  and  a  socialist  revolution- 
ary which  you  should  Investigate. 

"Senator  McGovern  had  such  personal 
knowledge  .  .  .  his  very  own  son-in-law. 
James  Rowan,  a  self-proclaimed  'socialist 
revolutionary',  according  to  the  candidate's 
authorized  biography,  'McGovern'  by  Robert 
Sam  Anson.  .  .  .  Rowan  not  only  worked  on 
the  1972  Presidential  campaign,  but  also 
had  'much  access  to  the  candidate's  ear'  .  .  ." 

Lucom  proposed  that  the  committee  look 
into  newspaper  reports  that  Rowan  "helped 
set  off  the  movement  that  led  to  the  bombing 
of  the  Army's  Mathematics  Research  Cen- 
ter In  Madison,  WU.,  In  1970." 

With  McOovern's  liberal  forces  still  deeply 
embedded  In  national  Democratic  party  or- 
ganization and  In  control  of  the  Important 
delegate  selection  Commission,  Lucom  be- 
lieves the  Committee  has  the  responsibility 
of  determining  the  Communist  penetration 
of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party.  He  also  be- 
lieves the  Committee  should  expose  the  In- 
fluence, If  any,  of  Communists  within  the 
Republican  party. 

What  Chairman  Ervin  and  the  Cohmilttee 
plans  to  do  about  the  Lucom  bombshell  Is 
still  undecided  and  will  probably  depend  on 
the  amount  of  public  pressure  brought  on 
them  to  widen  their  Investigation  to  call 
Hall. 

At  this  point,  all  Senator  Ervin  will  say  Is 
his  staff  Is  studying  Lucom's  letter.  He  also 
Is  waiting  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
make  Its  report  on  the  Information  requested 
by  the  Committee. 

WHITE   HOUSE   TTNTECIDED 

While  the  discovery  of  Hall's  statement  has 
caused  a  big  stir  at  the  White  House,  there 
has  been  no  decision  by  President  Nixon  and 
his  advisers  on  what  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion should  do  about  It. 

A  White  House  move  to  pressure  the  Ervin 
Committee  to  expand  Its  Inquiry  would  mean 
a  reversal  of  Administration  policy  to  try  to 
end  the  Senate  hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 

Several  of  President  Nixon's  political  ad- 
visers believe  such  a  move  should  be  made 
even  at  the  risk  of  prolonging  the  Senate 
hearings.  They  want  the  President  to  try  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  Democrats  by  forcing 
the  Committee  to  spotlight  Hall's  admission. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  these  advisers  that  the 
Democrats  on  the  Committee  are  using  the 
Watergate  Investigation  to  try  to  mortally 
wound  not  only  the  President  but  the  entire 
Republican  party.  They  contend  that  the 
President  has  no  choice  but  to  counter 
attack. 

By  playing  up  and  documenting  Hall's 
statement,  these  political  advisers  claim,  the 
covert  security  operations  undertaken  by 
Administration  officials  during  the  1972  cam- 
paign would  be  cast  In  a  much  better  light. 

President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  advisers 
headed  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
are  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Administration 
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doing  anjrthlng.  They  are  concerned  that  any 
move  would  upset  the  President's  policy  of 
accommodating  Moscow  and  Peking,  and 
could  touch  off  a  bitter  new  battle  in  Con- 
gress between  the  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  there. 

All  Lucom  and  his  "Concerned  Voters" 
want  Is  for  the  Committee  to  expose  the 
depths  of  the  Communist  penetration  now 
that  Gus  Hall  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
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THE    1.300   VIETNAM   MIA'S   MUST 
NOT  BE  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Agree- 
ment was  signed  on  January  27,  1973, 
almost  2,000  Americans.  1.925  service- 
men and  52  civilians,  were  missing  in 
action  or  being  held  as  prlsoners-of-war 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  some  8  months  later,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  these  men  are  still 
missing  and  their  fate  remains  un- 
known. Despite  detailed  assurances  WTit- 
ten  into  the  agreement.  North  Vietnam 
has  refused  to  comply  with  those  com- 
mitments. 

While  we  all  take  great  satisfaction 
over  the  return  of  the  591  Americans 
who  have  been  released  nevertheless  it 
is  vital  we  not  forget  our  debt  to  the 
more  than  1,300  men  who  remain  un- 
accounted for.  Our  obligation  to  them 
and  their  families  and  loved  ones  must 
not  be  permitted  to  fade  with  time. 

The  reassuring  knowledge  that  they 
are  not  being  forgotten  was  recently 
conveyed  to  me  by  a  San  Diego,  Calif., 
organization  known  as  Concern  for  Miss- 
ing in  Action.  Inc. 

A  questionnaire  recently  distributed 
nationwide  by  Concern  for  MIA's  re- 
vealed an  abiding  public  interest  in  and 
concern  over  our  MIA's.  Most  significant 
in  the  questionnaire  results  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  question:  "Do  you  believe 
that  all  prisoners-of-war  are  home?" 
Slightly  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
respondents  replied  with  a  resounding 
"no." 

Equally  significant  was  the  response 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  provide  financial  aid  to 
rebuild  North  Vietnam  before  a  full 
MIA  accounting  is  complete.  In  addition 
to  the  99  percent  who  answered  "no" 
were  several  who  £tdded  the  word 
"never." 

Nearly  all  of  the  responses  contained 
additional  personal  comments.  A  rep- 
resentative cross  section  of  those  com- 
ment^ and  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
entire  questionnaire  follow.  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  careful  reswiing  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  material  follows : 
Comments  Which  Retlect  Majority 
Opinion 

"Our  elected  officials  should  forget  about 
the  Watergate  mess  and  get  down  to  the 
more  important  things." 

"Soctire  an  appointment  with  the  Congres- 
sional Senators  and  Representatives  and  get 


them  to  make  an  affirmation  what  they 
should  do  In  order  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  U.S.  citizens  when  they  took  their 
oath  of  office.  Make  them  act  on  this  affirma- 
tion positively  or  else  you  will  seek  their  dis- 
missal from  their  office  at  the  next  election 
of  Congress." 

"Such  letters  are  virtually  ignored !  We  are 
also  concerned  about  the  status  of  three  mis- 
sionaries who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Viet  Cong  in  May  1962.  They  have  never  been 
heard  from.  Their  names  are:  Dr.  Ardel 
Vlettl,  Rev.  Archie  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Gerger.  We  would  ask  you  to  Include  them 
on  your  list  of  missing  ones  and  use  what- 
ever pressure  Is  available  to  aid  In  their  re- 
lease as  well  as  all  other  POW's  and  MIA's." 

"I  believe  the  President  is  satlsfled  as  to 
our  POW's  now  that  he  got  the  'honor'  of 
getting  some  out.  1  believe  It  would  be  better 
for  Congress  to  proceed  with  this." 

"Unfortunately,  I  feel  the  American  Pub- 
lic was  pacified  by  the  homecoming  of  the 
P.O.W.'s  and  I  feel  they  have  now  lost  much 
of  their  enthusiasm  concerning  any  other 
P.O.W.'s  or  M.I.A.'s.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
campaigning  (sic),  for  at  least  more  Infor- 
mation on  the  M.I.A.'s  who  I  believe  may 
still  be  alive  in  Viet  Nam.  Make  the  Public 
a  little  more  aware  that  these  men  need  our 
attentions  and  that  the  war  In  Cambodia 
still  exists.  We  should  and  could  do  more  to 
find  these  M.I,A.'8  or  P.O.W.'s  stlU  held." 

qttestionnaire  bt  concern  for  missino  ut 
Action,  Inc. 

Dear  Friends:  Our  records  show  that  you 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  POW/MIA 
cause.  May  we  ask  you  to  take  a  moment  of 
your  time  to  help  us  obtain  a  sampling  of 
public  opinion  on  this  issue? 

Our  organization  Is  still  vitally  Involved 
and  we  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  A 
self-addressed  envelope  Is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience. 

Do  you  believe  that  all  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  are  home?  No:  98  percent. 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  said  "North  Vietnam  has 
made  Itself  responsible  for  an  accounting  of 
our  prisoners  and  missing  in  action  through- 
out Indochina,  and  for  the  repatriation  of 
American  prisoners  throughout  Indochina". 

Do  you  feel  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  financial  aid  to  rebuild  North  Viet- 
nam before  that  accounting  is  complete?  No: 
99  percent. 

Do  you  know  how  many  Americans  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action  In  Laos?  Yes:  83 
percent. 

In  Cambodia?  Yes:  74  percent. 

Do  you  think  that  the  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action  should  have  any  bearing  on 
our  negotiations?  Yes:  85  percent. 

If  you  are  a  bracelet  wearer: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  status  of  that  man? 

Prom  what  source  did  you  learn  his  stattia? 

Are  you  still  we&ring  the  bracelet?  Yes:  50 
percent. 

Are  you  satlsfled  that  "all  that  can  be  done 
Is  being  done"?  No:  94  percent. 

Do  you  believe  that  public  opinion  (let- 
ters to  Congress/the  President)  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  present  situation?  Yes:  71 
percent. 

Comments : 

Thank  you, 

Patricia  G.  Nellist, 

Executive  Director. 


A  LOOK  AT  NO-FAULT  DIVORCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN  ^.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  place  in  the  Record  the  final 
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article  of  a  series  of  Ave,  written  by  Vera 
Glaser  of  Knight  newspapers,  on  No- 
Fault  divorce  This  most  interesting  and 
Informative  series  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  articles  follow: 

Law  and  Profits:  No-Pattlt  Paxtlted  By 
NOW 

Washington. — A  band  of  gung-ho  femin- 
ists like  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  might  be  expected  to  favor  fast, 
easy  "no-fault"  divorce. 

Not  so. 

In  its  drive  against  what  It  views  as  In- 
equities In  family  law,  NOW  opposes  "no- 
fault"  unless  economic  safeguards  for  women 
and  children  are  included  In  the  law. 

•Judges  make  plenty  of  mlstakee.  "No- 
faulf  leaves  women  In  worse  shape  than 
before,"  says  Betty  Spalding,  a  member  of 
the  Greenwich.  Conn..  Town  Council  and 
head  of  NOWs  marriage  and  family  task 
force. 

In  recent  years  feminist  pressure  has  wiped 
out  much  of  the  discrimination  against 
women  In  federal  laws  relating  to  Jobs. 

NOW's  nejrt  major  offensive  will  be  in  th© 
complex  area  of  family  law.  which  aflecta  an 
even  greater  number  of  people. 

BETTER  marriages,  FEWER  DFVORCES 

For  the  long  term.  It  plans  to  educate  for 
better   marriages   and   fewer   divorces. 

For  the  short  term.  NOW  lobbies  to  Im- 
prove divorce  laws.  Connecticut's  new  law, 
which  goes  into  effect  Oct.  1.  is  an  example. 

NOW  worked  successfully  for  language  lim- 
iting "no-fault"  divorces  to  situations  where 
both  the  husband  and  wife  want  to  end 
the  marriage. 

In  contested  divorces.  It  Is  still  necessary 
to  prove  one  party  guUty  of  a  charge  such 
as  cruelty,  adultery  or  desertion — thus  giving 
the  husband  or  wife  more  bargaining  power 
in  the  financial  settlement. 

Only  four  state  laws  specifically  direct  the 
Judges,  in  deciding  the  settlement,  to  con- 
sider the  constribution  of  the  homemaker 
to  the  marriage. 

Spalding  and  her  colleagues  are  waiting 
to  see  how — or  if — Judges  interpret  that. 
They  have  been  critical  of  the  predominantly 
male  legal  establishment  for  divorce  decisions 
they  say  discriminate  against  women. 

And  they  doubt  the  situation  wUl  Improve 
untu  more  women  sit  on  the  bench. 

Meanwhile.  NOW  is  publicizing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  "no-fault"  divorce. 

On  the  pro  side,  they  see  the  new  concept 
as  "the  moet  amicable  means  '  of  settling 
husband-wUe  disputes. 

It  cuts  down  perjury  and  fraud,  helps 
people  end  boi>eles8  marriages,  and  may  elim- 
inate costly,   time-consuming  litigation. 

On  the  con  side,  they  say  "no-fault"  too 
often  conveys  the  idea  of  "no  responsiblUty." 
permitting  a  person  guilty  of  wrong-doing  to 
profit  from  it. 

FINANCIAIXT    DEPENDENT 

More  than  half  of  America's  48  million 
married  women  are  financially  dependent  on 
their  husbands. 

As  long  as  the  marriage  Is  working  tolerably 
well.  NOW  points  out.  the  housewife  has  a 
sense  of  security. 

Only  when  she  faces  divorce  does  she 
awaken  to  t:^e  fact  that  she  can  "lose  her 
livelihood,  her  capital,  her  credit  rating,  and 
all  fringe  Ueneflts.  possibly  winding  up  as 
the  sole  support  of  the  children." 

To  make  up  for  what  it  sees  as  def  cienclea 
In  liberalized  divorce  laws.  NOW  has  drafted 
a  model  marriage  and  divorce  biU,  working 
with  Hofstra  University's  Associate  Dean 
Judith  Younger,  her  law  students,  and  NOW 
members  who  have  experienced  divorce. 

Describing  marriage  as  an  "equal  partner- 
ship," It  calls  for  equal  division  of  property. 
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and  Individual  control  of  his  and  her  prop- 
erty in  marriage. 

In  divorce  there  would  be  "equitable"  ali- 
mony and  child  support,  with  cost-of-living 
Increases,  "no-fault"  or  not. 

Before  the  Ulal.  the  dependent  spouse 
would  get  f\  legal  fee.  so  that  each  party 
could  retalr  a  lawyer  of  comparable  ability. 

A  security  bond  equal  to  one  year's  proj- 
ected payments  of  child  support  and  main- 
tenance would  be  required. 

Financial  disclosure  would  be  compulsory 
and  pa>-oll  deductions  could  be  made  for 
support  payments. 

INVESTIGATION    ENFORCEMENT 

A  financial  lnv<.«tlgatlon  and  enforcement 
bureau  would  be  set  up. 

Training  and  vocational  guidance  would 
be  offered  for  separated  and  divorced  per- 
sons, and  a  widow  or  widower  would  be 
guaranteed  half  the  assets  of  the  marriage. 

Foes  of  the  equal  rights  amendments, 
which  needs  ratification  by  eight  more  states 
to'become  law,  claim  the  ERA  would  dimi- 
nish support  rights  for  women  and  children. 

In  many  states,  however,  alimony  and  sup- 
port laws  already  are  in  accord  with  the 
ERA.  At  least  27  states,  for  example,  award 
alimony  to  both  sexes. 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  the  ERA 
would  require  courts  to  decree  settlements. 
Such  a  situation  would  keep  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  two  spouses  about  equal,  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  published  by  the  Citizens 
Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

OrmNO  MtngTVP  Too  EIast? 
(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — The  revolution  In  divorce 
laws  has  reached  Into  almost  every  state. 

Some  have  adopted  sweeping  "no-fault" 
laws,  wiping  out  the  old  grounds  for  divorce 
which  made  one  party  "guUty"  or  "inno- 
cent," and  permitting  marriages  to  be  dis- 
solved without  'Tjlame." 

Other  states  have  added  "no-fault"  to  the 
list  of  old  grounds  such  as  desertion,  cruelty, 
and  adultery. 

Still  others  have  tinkered  with  language, 
cutting  a  word  here.  Inserting  a  comma 
there. 

But  experts  know  that  the  real  problem, 
America's  shocking  divorce  rate,  is  not  likely 
to  be  cured  by  rewriting  laws. 

It  goes  much  deeper. 

Should  It  be  tougher  to  get  married? 

Preparing  and  educating  one's  self  for  a 
major  undertaking  makes  sense — yet  many 
people  back  off  in  horror  from  discussing 
anything  other  than  the  romantic  aspects  of 
marriage. 

Woven  into  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  lovers 
are  responsibilities,  money  problems,  and 
legal  booby  traps — any  of  which  can  strain 
or  break  the  relationship. 

Controversial  as  they  may  be,  divorce  in- 
surance, marriage  contracts  and  efTorts  to 
make  "hoxisewlfe"  a  bona  fide  occupation  are 
attempts  to  smooth  sexlng  areas  of  family 
life  and  chart  a  happier  future  com-se. 

But  first  and  foremost,  for  a  sound  life- 
time partnership,  husband  and  wife  must  be 
able  to  communicate  honest  feelings,  says 
marriage  counselor  Elma  K.  Wolf. 

THE  NO.    1   tfTT.T.g^ 

No  matter  how  many  divorces  are  triggered 
by  sex  and  money,  she  regards  "inability  to 
communicate"  as  the  No.  1  marriage  killer. 

Real  regard  for  the  other  person's  feelings 
means  straight  talk. 

"You  won't  smnihilate  anybody  and  youTl 
survive,"  she  predicted. 

Years  of  experience  as  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  have  taught  Mrs.  Wolf  that  marriage 
problems  eventually  boll  down  to  each  i>art- 
ner's  basic  inner  difficulties. 

Unless  there  Is  therapy  or  counseling  be- 
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fore  a  second  marriage,  she  expects  the  mis. 
takes  of  the  first  to  be  rei>eated. 

The  United  I»reabyterian  Church,  as  part 
of  ita  permarltal  counseling  program.  Is  dis- 
tributing a  series  of  state-law  pamphlets, 
compiled  by  Betty  B.  Berry  and  other  family 
law  specialists,  to  acquaint  couples  with  th*' 
legal  realities  they  face. 

The  New  York  pamphlet,  first  to  be  issued, 
explains  the  rights  of  both  partners  and 
alerts  them  to  at  least  one  possible  hazard. 

From  it  the  wlfe-to-be  may  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  she  will  have  no  rights  in 
property  acquired  by  her  husband  before 
or  after  the  marriage  unless  he  makes  a  gift 
of  it  or  sells  It  to  her. 

On  another  front,  interest  In  divorce  in- 
surance is  Increasing  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  financial  blow  of  marriage  breakup. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  worked  out  a  pilot  plan  designed  to 
cover  married  workers  between  20  and  59. 
For  a  $28  annual  premium,  a  benefit  of  $100 
a  month  could  be  paid  for  three  years  to  a 
dependent  divorced  spouse,  unless  he  or  she 
remarried. 

If  stiU  unmarried  at  age  60.  the  depend- 
ent spouse  would  receive  a  benefit  comparable 
to  that  paid  to  widows  under  social  security. 

IMPORTANT    ELEMENT 

The  self-respect  and  security  of  the  house- 
wife is  recognized  as  an  Important  element 
in  a  successful  marriage.  The  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women  proposes  social  security, 
health  Insurance,  retirement  benefits,  and 
employment  training  in  case  of  divorce  for 
the  homemaker. 

In  general,  authorities  are  coming  around 
to  the  view  that  more  effort  should  be  put 
Into  making  marriage  work  than  Into  re- 
forming divorce  laws. 

Those  who  use  permissive  divorce  laws  to 
shed  spouses  sometimes  discover  too  late 
that  tlie  relationship  may  have  been  worth 
salvaging. 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  many  men,  com- 
ing for  a  second  divorce,  say.  'I  should  never 
have  left  my  first  wife,'  "  says  lawyer  Eliza- 
beth Ouhrlng. 

What  really  needs  to  be  toughened.  Miss 
Ouhrlng  believes,  is  "the  Idea  of  respon- 
sibility to  famUy  and  to  other  people.  Frus- 
tration, dissatisfaction,  and  refusal  to  accept 
responsibility  are  what  lie  behind  the  divorce 
rate." 

Another  distinguished  lawyer.  Professor 
Herma  Hill  Kay  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  takes  a  somewhat  different 
view. 

She    believes    that    "freer    marriages" In 

which  both  partners  retain  Independence 
and  personal  identity— wUl  In  the  long  run 
lead  to  "less  punitive"  divorces. 


CONGRESSMAN  NEAL  SMITHS 
STATEMENT  ON  COMMODITIES 
MARKET 


HON.  BOB  BERGUND 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
began  public  hearings  on  the  commodity 
exchange  authority  and  today  our  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Congressman  Neal 
Sboth  presented  testimony  which  merits 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
It  is  an  excellent  statement  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  those  of  you  who  feel  as  I 
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do  that  there  is  a  need  to  strengthen 
the  laws  relating  to  the  commodities 
market.  The  statement  follows : 

STATEMENT   BT    CONGRESSMAN    NBAL   SMITH    OT 

Iowa 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  i^- 
pear  before  the  Committee  as  you  begm 
your  hearings  to  review  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  with  a  view  toward  strengthen- 
ing and  revising  laws  relating  to  the  com- 
modities markets.  A  Subcommittee  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  Chair  has  Just  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  grain  marketing  problems.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  are  aware,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Small  Business  Committee  is 
to  provide  a  vehicle  for  smaU  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  to  communicate 
their  problems  to  Congress,  especially  when 
those  problems  cover  matters  which  lie  with- 
in the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  committee.  Investigations  and  hearings 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee  are  de- 
signed to  and  have  succeeded  In  encouraging 
government  agencies  to  do  a  better  job  under 
existing  laws.  But  also,  after  developing  a 
good  hearing  record  and  considering  the 
problems  presented,  our  Committee  then 
makes  available  the  Information  we  have  de- 
veloped, together  with  our  own  recommen- 
dations, to  the  various  committees  with  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  so  that  those  com- 
mittees may  take  whatever  action  they.  In 
their  wisdom,  deem  appropriate. 

While  transportation  and  some  of  the  oth- 
er problems  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees,  this  is  the  Committee  with 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  covering  the  maj- 
or portions  of  the  problems  presented  to  us. 
I  am,  therefore,  thankful  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  app>ear  before  you  and  to  present 
to  you  for  whatever  use  you  may  desire  a 
summary  of  the  impressions  we  developed 
Emd  to  offer  the  full  cooperation  of  my  staff 
in  every  way  possible  to  make  available  to 
the  Committee  any  other  Infonnatlon  which 
has  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

You  have  outlined  in  your  announcement 
of  these  hearings  some  25  subjects  to  be 
covered.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pin- 
point my  remarks  toward  n  few  of  these 
problem  areas  which  I  think  need  the  most 
immediate  attention.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
all  of  the  areas  should  not  be  dealt  with  but 
I  think  the  commodity  marketing  situation 
is  so  bad  right  now  that  inunediate  attention 
Is  needed  on  some  of  the  areas  you  mentioned 
and  in  a  few  other  areas  not  mentioned  in 
your  announcement. 

Before  proceeding  wtlh  the  subject  mat- 
ter. I  want  to  stress  that  I  have  tried  very 
hard  to  present  this  subject  In  simple  lan- 
guage. I  may  have  oversimplified  some  of 
the  matters;  however,  while  members  of  this 
Committee  would  understand  this  complex 
subject.  I  believe  most  citizens  have  not 
understood  either  how  the  commodity  mar- 
kets work  or  how  Important  they  are  to  every 
citizen.  Thus,  It  Is  necessary  for  the  public 
generally  to  understand  the  need  to  reetore, 
preserve  and  improve  the  system. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  urgency  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  situation.  It  might  be  well  to 
review  briefly  the  changes  in  the  basic  eco- 
nomic forces  In  this  country  which  have  In 
turn  caused  the  need  for  so  many  changes  In 
the  rules,  regulations,  attitudes  and  the  law. 
There  probably  has  been  no  industry  In 
the  United  States  which  has  grown  faster  In 
the  past  few  years  than  has  our  commodity 
marketing  system.  The  volume  of  grain 
produced  has  doubled  and  quadrupled  In 
many  cases  and.  In  addition  to  that,  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  grain  is  moving  Interstate 
and  over  international  transportation  sys- 
tems rather  than  moving  merely  from  one 
farm  to  an  adjoining  farm.  Today  26  percent 
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of  aU  the  com  raised  is  shipped  overseas  ana 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  soybeans  are  ex- 
ported. No  longer  do  our  grain  marketing 
facilities  conslat  only  of  several  tho\i»and 
local  elevators:  they  now  also  Include  a  very 
few.  huge  mtematlonal  grain  nlarketlng 
companies. 

As  late  as  20  years  ago,  there  were  a  rela- 
tively few  large  cash  grain  producers  and 
most  of  their  product  was  sold  for  cash  after 
they  had  harvested  the  crop  and  determined 
how  much  they  would  not  need  for  livestock 
feeding.  The  relatively  small  amounts  that 
were  shipped  by  rail  to  some  other  market 
were  usually  in  turn  sold  for  cash  or  hedged 
by  such  a  large  number  of  small  merchan- 
disers that  there  was  retJly  little  opportunity 
to  maniptilate  the  market  In  moet  years.  That 
was  the  situation  which  existed  when  the 
last  major  legislative  actions  were  under- 
taken which  legalized  and  regulated  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  and.  therefore,  that 
law  was  tailored  to  a  much  different  situation 
than  we  have  today. 

It  Is  now  common  practice  for  producers  to 
contract  with  a  local  elevator  in  advance  of 
the  time  the  grain  or  fibers  are  harvested  for 
the  delivery  of  a  certain  number  of  units  at 
a  fixed  price.  Many  creditors  demand  that 
they  do  this  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  they 
would  have  In  the  market  place  and  others 
do  It  on  part  of  their  crop  In  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  cost  of  production.  These  local 
grain  merchandisers  either  directly  or 
through  another  medium  almost  always  Im- 
mediately sell  the  same  volume  of  grain  on 
the  futures  market  by  purchasing  a  short 
contract  for  a  futtire  month.  In  other  words, 
they  agree  to  either  deliver  the  grain  or  buy 
the  contract  back  at  a  specified  time.  Under 
this  arrangement  they  have  been  able  to  off- 
set any  losses  or  gains  in  the  market  which 
would  occur  on  their  inventory  with  an  equal 
loss  or  gain  on  their  futures  contracts.  By 
using  this  system,  elevators  in  the  com  belt 
prior  to  this  year  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  spread  they  keep  for  themselves  for  han- 
dling the  transactions  to  aroimd  3  cents  per 
bushel  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
Without  a  place  to  hedge,  these  commodity 
merchants  would  have  had  to  deduct  a  much 
larger  spread  for  themselves. 

The  demand  for  such  a  system  has  in- 
creased so  much  that  last  year  the  commod- 
ity exchanges  handled  $268  billion  In  con- 
tracts of  regulated  commodities,  compared  to 
trading  of  $60  billion  per  year  10  years  ago. 
This  compares  to  a  total  of  only  $200  billion 
for  all  stocks  handled  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
changes. 

It  should  be  obvlovs  that  this  system  has 
been,  on  an  overall  basis,  a  very  good  thing 
for  producers,  processors,  consumers  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  In  fact  the  system  worked 
so  good  that  people  within  the  system  itself 
could  not  believe  how  near  It  was  to  col- 
laoslng  and  how  NTilnerable  it  was  to  manipu- 
lation and  abuses.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  v\xlnerability  was  not  apparent  for  the 
last  several  years  was  that  there  was  always 
a  surplus  of  most  commodities  and  also  an 
abundance  of  transportation  to  shift  those 
commodities  around  so  that  if  need  be  a  com- 
modity could  be  delivered  in  lieu  of  buying 
back  a  futures  contract.  This  situation  has 
changed.  We  not  only  do  not  have  a  surplus 
but  we  also  do  not  have  an  Insiilated  reserve 
which  could  be  used  to  reduce  the  height  of 
the  peaks  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys. 

I  would  like  to  briefiy  set  forth  three  ex- 
amples of  how  the  changes  In  the  transpor- 
tation or  supply  situation  can  produce  an 
artificial  futures  market  price  and  provide 
the  conditions  conducive  to  a  squeeze  or 
manipulation. 

THE  JTJI,T    1973    CORN  CONTRACT 

A  large  volume  of  com  had  been  hedged 
last  year  on  the  July  futures  contract.  When 
local  elevators  made  thoee  contracts,  they 
agreed  to  either  buy  back  the  contract  or  de- 
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liver  th©  grain  between  July  20th  and  the  10 
days  foUowtog.  Under  the  terms  of  the  corn 
contract,  th©  delivery  point  must  be  one  of 
several  delivery  points,  all  of  which  are  in 
Chicago  The  elevator  or  the  seller  of  the  con- 
tract, who  is  described  as  bemg  on  the  short 
side  of  the  market,  must  either  deliver  the 
grain  within  that  time  or  pay  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  buy  the  contract  back.  Specula- 
tors or  exporters  or  others  who  liave  bought 
such  contracts  are  described  as  being  on  the 
long  side  of  the  market  and  they  may  de- 
mand delivery  of  the  com  or  agree  on  a  price 
at  which  they  will  sell  back  the  contract. 
At  the  time  the  July  contract  expired,  corn 
was  readily  available  In  Iowa  at  about  $2.25 
per  bushel  but  there  simply  was  no  trans- 
portation available  to  deliver  that  vclume  of 
grain  to  Chicago  within  a  few  days  and  the 
delivery  points  named  In  the  contract  could 
not  have  handled  that  volume  anyway.  Since 
the  shorts  could  not  deliver  com  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  contract,  the  holders  of  the  long 
side  of  the  futures  contracts  were  able  to 
demand  as  much  as  $1 .30  per  bushel  more  for 
their  contracts  than  the  corn  would  have  cost 
if  It  could  have  been  delivered.  This  is  a  case 
where  transportation  alone  caused  the  prob- 
lem. Later  in  this  statement.  I  wUl  specifi- 
cally suggest  a  remedy  to  this  sltxiatlon. 

SOYBEAN    CONTRACTS 

The  loan  rate  on  soybeans  was  $2.26  per 
bushel  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  mar- 
keting year.  At  that  time,  the  market  price 
was  about  $355  and  that  was  enough  In  ex- 
cess of  the  loan  rate  so  that  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  sell  rather  than  secure  loans. 
Under  these  circumstances  most  of  the  soy- 
beans were  sold  early  In  the  marketing  year 
and  by  March  were  largely  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
processors  and  traders.  The  number  of  trad- 
ers who  held  most  of  the  6oyt>eans  were  so 
few  that  unless  they  sold  big  volumes  of  cash 
soybeans,  there  was  little  danger  that  enough 
could  be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  long  con- 
tracts. Also  the  holders  of  much  of  this  In- 
ventory also  held  long  contracts  demanding 
delivery. 

On  one  day  last  summer  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  long  contracts  (the  ones  which 
could  demand  delivery  of  the  product)  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  were  held  by  only  4 
traders.  There  simply  were  not  enough  soy- 
beans available  even  if  transportation  had 
been  available,  to  fulfill  long  contracts  by 
delivering  soybeans  in  lieu  of  buying  back 
those  long  contracts.  Therefore,  those  who 
had  hedged  by  selling  short  were  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  held  the  long  contracts. 

Even  if  they  had  accepted  soybeans  at 
points  other  than  those  called  for.  It  would 
not  have  cured  this  situation.  As  this  situ- 
ation developed,  the  response  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  to  Increase  margins  or  de- 
posits required  by  those  In  the  market.  At 
the  end  of  May.  I  suggested  that  the  whole 
soybean  futiires  market  be  suspended  for 
three  days  pending  a  full  revelation  of  all 
the  facts  and  figuring  out  a  way  to  deal  with 
It.  I  admit  this  was  not  In  and  of  itself  an 
adequate  answer,  but  the  fact  that  the  Idea 
was  met  with  ridicule  and  that  no  alterna- 
tive solution  was  offered,  Indicates  that  those 
In  charge  were  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
changed  situation  we  have  in  the  commodity 
markets  today.  Finally  three  weeks  later 
after  many  more  businessmen  became 
trapped,  at  the  urging  of  the  CEA,  the  trad- 
ing In  the  old  crop  soybeans  contracts  was 
suspended — not  just  for  three  days  but  for 
the  balance  of  the  marketing  year  except  for 
liquidation  purposes. 

RECENT  COTTON  CONTRACTS 

Although  there  are  an  abundance  of  al- 
ternate delivery  points  for  cotton,  cotton  Is 
In  fact  In  short  supply.  When  a  commodity 
is  In  short  supply,  toward  the  end  of  the 
contract  month  a  holder  of  the  long  con- 
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tracts  may  end  up  holding  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  total  long  contracts.  About  three 
weeks  ago  one  trader  on  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange  held  67  percent  of  all  the  long 
contracts  for  the  month  of  October.  In  this 
case  he  was  increasing  his  percentage  by 
making  new  purchases  but  It  could  have 
happened  merely  because  others  sold  and 
caused  his  percentage  to  Increase.  When  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  was  originally 
passed,  I  feel  sure  no  one  envisioned  a  situa- 
tion where  one  trader  would  ever  control 
that  high  a  percentage  of  any  contract. 

HOW    TO    MEET    THESE    CHANGES 

Members  of  our  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee who  heard  the  evidence  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  businessman's  need  for  a 
mechanism  where  he  can  hedge  his  risk  is  as 
great  or  greater  today  than  It  ever  was.  We 
must  make  the  changes  that  are  necessary 
to  meet  such  situations  before  something 
happens  such  as  happened  with  the  onion 
contract  a  few  years  ago. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  the  futures 
contract  on  onions  was  being  manlpvilated 
by  a  relatively  few  Individuals.  To  their  sur- 
prise, Instead  of  the  sellers  buying  contracts 
back,  almost  over  night  carloads  of  onions 
were  dumped  In  Chicago.  Onions  became  so 
cheap  In  Chicago  that  they  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  bag  In  which  they  were  con- 
tained. While  it  may  have  taught  some  few 
traders  a  lesson,  the  price  was  extremely 
high.  In  addition  to  the  terrible  waste  of 
the  onions  which  resulted  In  the  product 
becoming  scarce  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, it  caused  a  deplorable  waste  of  valuable 
transportation  facilities  needed  to  bring  the 
onions  to  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence, an  amendment  was  passed  in  Con- 
gress which  prohibited  any  trading  of  onions 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  In  the  future.  That 
prohibition  still  stands. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  grain  marketing 
situation  today  for  soybeans,  corn  and  wheat 
Is  so  subject  to  abuses  that  unless  some  posi- 
tive action  is  taken  In  the  very  near  future 
there  Is  danger  that  a  situation  wUl  develop 
which  might  very  well  result  In  outlawing 
futures  trading  in  these  commodities  Just 
as  it  happened  to  onions.  It  Is  with  this  back- 
ground that  I  have  set  forth  some  proposals 
to  deal  with  the  particular  problems  which 
have  developed  and  can  be  anticipated. 

ALTERNATE    DELIVERY    POINTS 

The  July  corn  situation  which  I  outlined 
above  could  have  been  avoided  simply  by 
the  futures  contract  permitting  delivery  at 
some  alternate  delivery  points  in  the  grain 
surplus  area  such  as  Dos  Moines  and  Peoria, 
that  is,  permitting  delivery  to  be  made  by 
truck  where  corn  was  avaUable,  Instead  of 
requiring  that  delivery  he  made  In  Chicago. 
In  answer  to  a  question  by  me,  the  President 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Fred  TJhl- 
mann.  agreed  that  had  alternate  delivery 
points  been  permlslble  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  and  one  place  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  squeeze  on  the  July  corn  op- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible.  He  flatly 
stated  that  the  Board  had  been  In  error  and 
that  they  will  take  some  action  to  establish 
alternate  delivery  points  for  corn  and  soy- 
beans. I  think  some  preliminary  work  is  un- 
der way  but  the  Board  has  not  yet  announced 
any  corrective  action. 

If  the  boards  of  trade  wUl  do  so,  I  think 
it  is  best  for  alternate  delivery  points  and 
some  other  matters  to  be  set  by  the  ex- 
changes on  a  periodic  basis,  before  trading 
In  the  futures  month  commences.  I  believe 
this  to  be  true  because  the  Board  would  have 
more  flexlbUity  and  less  difficulty  in  chang- 
ing something  when  clrctmastances  change 
than  would  be  the  case  If  alternate  delivery 
points  were  set  by  government  regulation 
However,  I  think  It  has  been  demonstrated 
clearly  that  some  government  agency  needs 
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to  have  the  authority  to  order  such  delivery 
polnu  set  in  the  event  that  the  Exchanges 
do  not  do  so.  The  availability  of  this  author- 
ity Is.  In  and  of  Itself,  probably  enough  to 
get  the  Exchange  to  move  when  the  need  is 
called  to  their  attention.  I  urge  that  a  new, 
beefed  up  agency  be  given  the  authority  to 
order,  if  need  be,  that  alternate  delivery 
points  be  established  for  particular  com- 
modities. 

MARGIN    REQITIREMENTS 

A  matter  which  I  will  subsequently  dis- 
cuss In  detail  is  the  tremendous  Increases  in 
margin  and  maintenance  requirements  prior 
to  the  closing  of  some  contracts  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  Board  required  eleva- 
tors and  others  to  make  larger  deposits  per 
bushel.  The  unexpected  huge  increases  In 
margins  and  the  huge  sums  It  cost  the  local 
elevators  and  other  hedgers  will  cause  them 
to  deduct  a  larger  spread  for  themselves  for 
years  to  come.  For  example,  any  elevator 
operator  who  found  himself  paying  an  addi- 
tional 6  cents  per  bushel  in  Interest  charges 
due  to  Increases  in  margin  requirements  is 
going  to  In  future  years  allow  himself  a 
similar  larger  amount  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  thing  will  occur  agam. 
This  Is  already  reflecting  Itself  in  the 
amount  that  grain  merchandisers  subtract 
from  a  futures  contract  In  dealing  with  the 
customer.  For  example,  Iowa  elevators  which 
have  In  previous  years  engaged  in  forward 
contracting  at  about  19  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  the  Chicago  price  now  are  subtracting 
from  30  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Some  of  this 
may  be  due  to  other  problems  but  they  will 
not  forget  for  a  long  time  to  come  what 
happened  to  them  in  the  summer  of  1973 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  margin  require- 
ments and  meeting  maintenance  calls.  The 
result  of  this  Is  undoubtedly  to  decrease  the 
amount  farmers  receive  for  a  product  and 
also  to  Increase  the  cost  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  decisions  as  Important 
as  this  should  either  be  made  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  or  In  cooperation  with  a  gov- 
ernment agency.  I  also  think  they  should 
not  change  the  margin  requirements  on  a 
particular  contract  after  it  had  been  made 
and  that  other  methods  should  be  used  to 
cool  off  the  market.  In  my  Judgment,  it  hurts 
legitimate  hedgers  more  than  speculators. 
This  was  especially  true  last  summer  when 
the  big  profits  were  made  on  the  long  side 
of  the  market  and  longs  did  not  have  to  meet 
additional  maintenance  calls  because  the 
market  was  going  up.  It  was  the  elevators 
which  had  contracted  for  farmers  grain  and 
which  had  to  put  up  the  extra  money. 

DOTTBLE     HEDGING 

Another  problem  Involves  limiting  huge 
speculation  by  any  one  trader.  Supposedly, 
a  trader  cannot  buy  and  sell  nor  may  he 
own  at  the  end  of  the  day  contracts  in  ex- 
cess of  3  million  bushels  of  soybeans  or  corn 
unless  he  is  a  bona  flde  hedger.  (For  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flaxseed,  the  limit  is  a  mil- 
lion bushels;  and  the  limit  for  cotton  is  30.- 
000  bales.) 

In  other  words  there  Is  no  limit  on  hedging 
but  there  Is  a  limit  on  speculating.  However, 
the  definition  which  is  t>elng  applied  to  hedg- 
ing allows  large  traders  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  speculate  far  in  excess  of  the 
limits.  The  definition  of  hedging  allows  a 
trader  who  has  Inventories,  purchase  com- 
mitments and /or  sales  commitments  to 
hedge  all  of  these  on  both  sides  or  any  com- 
bination of  these  cash  positions  in  the  future 
market. 

For  example,  a  grain  company  may  have 
contracted  with  farmers  for  the  delivery  of  SO 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  at  a  flxed  price 
and  also  have  contracted  with  a  foreign  com- 
pany to  sell  them  50  million  bushels  at  a 
flxed  price  sufficient  to  lock  In  the  desired 
profit.  At  that  point,  that  company  >»»*  off- 
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set  its  risks  so  that  It  will  not  lose  or  gala 
by  changes  In  market  price. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  CEA.  that  company 
could  also  buy  futures  contracts  totaling  60 
million  bushels  short  to  offset  the  purchase 
contracts  from  farmers  and  they  could  also 
hold  50  million  bushels  In  long  contracts  to 
offset  the  export  sales.  If  they  did  both,  they 
would  stUl   be  In  a  fully  hedged  position. 

However,  In  this  situation,  the  CEA  also 
permits  that  company  to  sell  its  short  posi- 
tions and  hold  the  60  million  bushels  long. 
Thus  he  would  have  50  million  more  bushels 
contracted  for  than  he  had  sold. 

The  net  effect  of  this  is  to  permit  a  com- 
pany with  the  purchase  contracts  or  export 
sales  contracts  to  speculate  far  In  excess  of 
the    3    million    bushel    limit. 

An  Investigation  of  the  records  shows  that 
the  net  effect  of  one  company's  position  was 
that  of  a  speculator  to  the  extent  of  about 
25  million  biishels  of  soybeans  for  much  of 
June,  1973.  However,  under  current  Interpre- 
tations as  to  the  deflnltion  of  hedging,  the 
company  was  never  in  excess  of  the  3  million 
bushel  speculative  limit.  This  gives  large 
traders  the  ability  to  legally  speculate  with 
what  is  carr*^  in  CEA  records  as  hedged 
positions  and  in  a  great  enough  volume  to 
exert  considerable  pressure  on  futures  prices. 

This  situation  makes  It  easy  for  a  company 
which  had  made  a  big  foreign  sale  which  Is 
not  yet  known  to  others  and  may  not  be 
known  for  two  weeks  under  current  report- 
ing requirements,  to  speculate  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  outstanding  reported  sales  posi- 
tions which  were  not  covered  on  the  futures 
market  rather  than  the  3  million  limit  even 
though  the  company  may  have  sufficient  in- 
ventory to  cover  all  or  most  of  Its  sales  com- 
mitment. Combined  with  the  fact  that  export 
sales  are  often  made  In  huge  quantities,  the 
posslbUitles  for  advantages  over  farmers' and 
others  In  the  market  are  enormous. 

Although  some  CEA  management  person- 
nel believe  the  practice  could  be  prohibited 
under  existing  law,  CEA  Administrator  Cald- 
well takes  the  position  that  the  law  does  not 
clearly  prohibit  this  practice  and  he  Is  not 
likely  to  change  that  position  unless  there  is 
some  clear  congressional  directive  to  that 
effect. 

I  believe  this  type  of  buying  and  selling  In 
the  futures  market  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic risk  and  based  purely  upon  one  book- 
keeping entry  without  regard  to  another 
bookkeeping  entry  (that  Is,  the  buying  and 
selling  without  considering  the  net  risk  to 
the  trader),  is  not  hedging  but  is  speculat- 
ing and  should  be  subject  to  the  trading 
limitations  Imposed  on  a  speculator. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  exercise  some 
oversight  in  that  regard  and  redefine  hedging 
in  whatever  way  is  necessary  to  prevent  any 
trader  who  uses  the  commodity  markets 
from  in  effect  speculating  with  hedged  posi- 
tions In  a  volume  In  e.xcess  of  the  speculative 
limits. 

TRADING    CLUBS 

Trading  clubs  are  now  springing  up 
around  the  country.  Brokerae;e  houses  give 
specific  advice  or  recommendations  regarding 
trading  in  specific  commodities  to  certain 
customers.  These  customer  participants  are 
not  required  to  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions. However,  the  plans  are  designed  for  the 
best  results  when  all  recommendations  are 
followed.  With  a  uniform  movement  of 
various  members  of  a  club,  the  net  effect  Is 
that  speculative  limits  which  would  have 
been  exceeded  If  the  market  position  had 
been  taken  by  an  individual  may  be  avoided. 

The  Inherent  dangers  of  such  clubs  are 
obvious.  If  a  broker  had  enough  people  mov- 
ing the  same  direction  with  each  holding  a 
substantial  number  of  speculative  positions, 
it  Is  obvious  that  they  could  substantially 
distort  the  market  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  offi- 
cials favored  prohibiting   trading   for  man- 
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aged  accounts  while  many  others  viewed  it 
as  a  new  problem  they  had  not  fully 
considered. 

The  CEA  recognizes  that  speculative  limits 
do  apply  to  a  trading  plan  and  that  cus- 
tomers' accounts  Included  In  a  trading  plan 
should  be  combined  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  limit.  However,  the  CEA  has  very 
limited  Information  on  the  Identity  of  such 
plans  and  in  my  judgment,  when  the  club 
Is  not  tightly  enough  organized  to  be  easily 
detected,  the  CEA  does  not  have  the  ability  at 
the  present  time  to  effectively  detect  and 
move  against  such  plans.  Injunctive  author- 
ity would  be  Important  because  CEA  could 
then  enjoin  persons  acting  in  concert  In- 
stead of  only  punishing  them  after  they 
had  developed  the  proof  and  held  lengthly 
administrative  hearings.  A  beefed  up  surveil- 
lance mechanism  both  in  terms  of  ftersonnel 
and  hardware  is  probably  needed  to  detect 
and  check  the  tremendous  number  of  abuses 
that  are  almost  sure  to  occur  in  this  area. 

TRADING    rOR    CUSTOMERS    AND    THEIR    OWN 
ACCOUNT 

Another  matter  of  serious  concern  Involves 
trading  by  floor  traders  and  by  futures  -  im- 
mlsslon  merchants  for  their  own  account  In 
the  same  contracts  they  are  handling  for  cus- 
tomers. When  this  Is  permitted,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  accommodations  between  traders, 
for  scalping,  for  three-cornered  deals,  and 
for  any  number  of  abuses  are  so  great  as  to 
stagger  the  imagination.  CEA  Administrator 
Caldwell  and  other  witnesses  agreed  that  In 
most  cases  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  secure 
the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  that  such 
traders  have  violated  the  rules.  Other  than 
some  of  the  members  of  the  exchanges,  al- 
most everyone  who  was  contacted  by  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  have  disapproved  of  this 
practice.  There  Is  a  split  of  opinion  within 
members  of  the  exchanges  and  this  Is  under- 
standable because  a  substantial  percentage 
of  those  members  engage  in  this  business,  but 
even  a  substantial  number  of  the  members 
of  the  exchanges  want  it  prohibited. 

More  examples  of  how  these  abuses  can 
occur  have  been  related  to  us  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  present  here — such  as  when 
one  trader  comes  on  the  floor  with  a  deck  of 
cards  representing  a  substantial  volume  of 
purchases  or  sales  he  Is  about  to  make,  a 
mere  wink  of  the  eye,  a  tug  at  an  ear,  scratch- 
ing the  back  of  his  head,  or  any  other  such 
movement  known  to  some  other  floor  trader 
Is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  that  trader 
to  know  he  should  buy  or  sell  In  competi- 
tion with  his  friend  at  the  beginning  and 
get  out  while  his  friend  Is  still  filling  his 
orders  in  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  or  min- 
utes. Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  can  be 
made  and  an  artiflclal  supply  and  demand 
provided  at  the  wrong  time  for  the  best  In- 
terest of, the  market.  Also,  merchants  who 
have  buy  and  sell  orders  with  a  margin  In 
between  can  offer  an  opport\inlty  for  a  floor 
trader  to  pick  up  that  profit  rather  than  the 
ultimate  customer. 

Actually  there  need  not  even  be  the  kind 
of  collusion  referred  to  above  but  merely  a 
knowledge  as  to  the  habits  of  certain  traders 
and  their  usual  actions  when  they  have  large 
orders  to  fill  on  one  side  or  the  other  or 
what  customers  they  are  likely  to  be  dealing 
for.  Defenders  of  this  "scalping"  practice  call 
this  "skill"  but  whatever  It  Is  called  It  can 
result  In  distortions  of  the  market  and  a  cost 
to  legitimate  hedgers.  This  practice  In  the 
stock  market  was  outlawed  In  1964.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  abuses 
have  been  proven  by  the  CEA  but  there  Is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  nximber  that  have  or 
can  be  proven  \a  such  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  that  trading  by  floor  traders  for 
both  customers'  accounts  and  their  own  ac- 
count should  be  outlawed  on  the  commodity 
markets. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRADING    BY    COMPtTTEH 

I  am  Intrigued  by  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  by  a  number  of  people  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  good  many  abuses  could  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  there  would  be  more  con- 
fidence that  no  abuses  occur.  If  computers 
were  used  to  match  buying  orders  with  selling 
orders.  There  can  be  no  question  that  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  process  If 
some  of  the  turmoil  and  emotionalism  In  the 
pit  could  be  avoided. 

One  scalper  said  that  he  pays  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  supply  and  demand,  govern- 
ment reports  and  so  forth,  but  Instead  he 
simply  detects  the  feeling  that  other  specula- 
tors have  as  to  the  change  In  the  market.  If  be 
detects  a  belief  In  the  pit  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  traders  that  the  market  will  go  up,  he 
said  It  Is  bound  to  go  up  for  at  least  a  short 
period  of  time.  Under  those  circumstances  he 
buys  and  helps  to  feed  the  belief  it  will  go  up, 
and  he  then  gets  out  the  second  the  run  slows 
down  or  before  the  market  reverses  itself, 
which  may  be  only  a  few  minutes  later.  He 
said  he  almost  never  holds  any  contracts  over 
night  and  usually  he  holds  them  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  day. 

Many  futures  ctistomers  would  also  feel 
more  certain  they  are  getting  the  best  price 
available  If  they  or  their  agent,  far  removed 
from  the  pit,  could  place  the  order  by  elec- 
tronic device  and  see  it  matched  the  same 
way.  In  effect,  he  would  bid  by  computer 
until  his  bid  Is  accepted. 

I  think  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  such  mechanical 
devices. 

REGULATING    ALL    FUTURES 

It  seems  to  me  that  trading  In  all  futures 
should  be  under  Federal  regulation.  In  our 
vast  expanded  and  complex  economic  society 
the  need  for  reducing  risk  and  for  providing 
a  place  where  risk  can  be  reduced  applies  just 
as  much  to  those  contracts  which  are  non- 
regulated  as  It  does  to  the  regulated  con- 
tracts. Under  the  Act,  commodities  are  specif- 
ically listed  and  those  not  listed  are  ex- 
cluded from  regulation.  When  speculators  are 
prevented  from  manipulating  the  regulated 
commodities,  they  are  sure  to  concentrate  on 
the  unregulated  futures.  Last  year  the  com- 
modity Investing  public  lost  over  $100  million 
In  a  scheme  of  selling  puts  and  calls  in  non- 
regulated  commodities.  This  activity,  while 
known  to  the  CEA,  was  not  under  Its  control. 

Understandably,  the  exchanges  are  re- 
sponding to  the  opportunities  presented  and 
adding  contracts.  Tliey  now  offer  contracts  In 
such  important  unregulated  commodities  as 
Iced  broilers,  plywood,  silver,  lumber,  copper, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  from  both 
regiilators  and  Industry  witnesses  that  all 
futures  contracts  which  have  an  economic 
purpose  should  be  regulated. 

SELF-REGULATION 

In  the  past,  the  CEA  has  largely  relied 
upon  the  exchanges  to  regulate  themselves 
and  there  has  been  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  surveillance  agency  with  the 
ability  to  constantly  monitor  the  operations 
of  the  exchanges.  In  the  years  before  some 
traders  dealt  In  such  large  volumes  and 
when  there  were  surpluses  of  most  commodi- 
ties, the  opportunities  for  manipulations  and 
squeezes  were  not  as  prevalent;  but,  It  seems 
obvious  now  that  we  neither  can  nor  should 
rely  on  the  markets  to  police  themselves. 

The  following  case  Is  an  example  and  the 
facts  set  forth  are  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee Investigators  and  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Caldwell : 

1  On  July  28,  1972,  Mr.  Caldwell  received 
a  complaint  alleging  manipulation  of  the 
Kansas  dtj  September  wheat  future. 

2.  On  the  same  day,  Caldwell  referred  It  to 
the  CEA  regional  office  In  Kansas  City  with  a 
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directive  to  start  an  investigation  and  give 
It  "the  highest  priority." 

>  3.  On  August  16,  1972,  the  CEA  regional 
office  communicated  with  the  Kan.sas  City 
Boeird  of  Trade  and  asked  them  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  matter. 

4.  On  September  27,  1972,  the  CEA  regional 
office  was  advised  by  the  Kansas  City  Ex- 
change that  their  Investigation  showed  that 
the  market  had  functioned  prc^>erly  and 
there  were  no  indications  of  price  manipula- 
tion. 

6.  On  April  30.  1973,  the  CEA  finally  9 
months  later  completed  its  own  investigation 
and  found  that  the  market  had  been  ma- 
nipulated on  the  close  for  several  days  result- 
ing in  the  payment  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  In  export  subsidies. 

6.  On  May  23,  1973,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  example  proves 
both  that  the  CEA  does  not  move  fast  enough 
(at  least  partially  because  they  lack  suffi- 
cient staff)  and  It  also  demonstrates  that  we 
should  not  depend  upon  self -regulation  at 
a  time  when  conditions  make  manipulation 
possible.  Both  the  authority  to  exercise  sur- 
veillance and  the  ability  to  do  so  are  urgently 
needed. 

PRACTICAL    SANCTIONS 

In  many  Instances,  the  CEA  at  the  present 
time  must,  eis  a  practical  matter,  either  Im- 
pose or  threaten  severe  sanctions  or  nothing 
at  all.  The  authority  to  Impose  civil  money 
penalties  or  more  modest  sanctions  would. 
In  all  Ukellhood,  be  used  more  and  be  a 
greater  deterrent  toward  preventing  some  of 
the  abuses  than  under  the  present  situation. 
I  tirge  the  Committee  to  provide  such  au- 
thority with  the  appropriate  administrative 
proceedings  and  I  believe  there  Is  fairly 
common  agreement  among  the  various  In- 
terests that  this  should  be  done. 

INJUNCTIVE     AUTHORITY 

Even  when  the  CEA  does  detect  marketing 
practices  which  frustrate  the  purposes  for 
which  the  commodity  market  exists,  they 
are,  in  too  many  cases,  not  securing  injunc- 
tions to  stop  such  practices.  For  example, 
during  the  past  marketing  year,  the  prices 
of  soybean  contracts  were  rising  rapidly  at 
the  same  time  that  a  small  number  of  trad- 
ers dominated  the  long  side  of  the  market 
requiring  delivery.  The  number  of  longs 
clearly  exceeded  the  ability  of  shorts  to  de- 
liver or  offset.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  three 
traders  controlled  over  50  percent  of  the 
July  long  positions  and  by  the  second  week 
In  June,  three  traders  controlled  60  percent 
of  the  same  positions. 

During  this  period,  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  was  trying  to  meet  the  situation  by 
raising  margin  and  maintenance  deposits. 
The  margin  deposit  on  soybeans  was  in- 
creased from  40  cents  per  bvishel  earlier  to 
$1.50  on  June  22nd.  This  Increased  the  re- 
quirements for  borrowing  and  the  Interest 
cost  for  genuine  hedgers.  In  some  cases  the 
Interest  cost  to  hedgers  to  maintain  margins 
and  meet  calls  jumped  to  double  the  total 
amount  the  country  elevators  had  reserved 
for  their  total  gross  profit. 

People  in  the  trade  know  that  the  De- 
partment will  not  move  decisively  on  any 
of  these  matters  and  therefore  will  Ignore 
the  CEA  officials  when  they  do  seek  to  stop 
abuses.  One  situation  was  described  to  us 
where  a  CEA  official  stood  beside  a  trader 
who  was  doing  something  he  should  not  do 
and  asked  him  to  stop,  but  be  Ignored  the 
CEA  employee's  request. 

Injunctive  authority  In  the  hands  of  the 
CEA  would  encourage  the  exchanges  to  make 
a  more  diligent  effort  to  find  an  appropriate 
response  to  such  circumstances  and  could 
have  provided  a  decisive  course  of  action 
without  the  legitimate  hedger  paying  such 
a  high  price. 
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Under  many  Supreme  Court  cases  arUlng 
out  of  the  legislation  of  the  1930's,  It  has 
been  held  that  an  agency  such  as  CEIA  has 
the  authority  to  seek  Injunctions  In  fulfill- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  law  which  they 
are  administering.  Our  staff  reports  that  the 
General  Counsel's  office  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  agrees  that  the  CEA  could, 
without  any  change  in  the  law,  seek  Injunc- 
tions. However,  the  CEA  takes  the  position 
that  Congress  has  never  speciflcally  author- 
ized injunctions  and  therefore  they  will  not 
apply  to  a  court  for  an  Injunction  In  any 
case  unless  legislation  is  ^assed  specifically 
establishing  such  authority.  In  view  of  this, 
I  think  specific  authority  should  be  given  to 
the  CEA  to  seek  Injunctions  where  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

CONTINGENCT    PLANS   AND    FORZIGN    COBSPANIX8 
AND    GOVERNMENTS 

I  think  there  is  a  very  real  and  very 
great  danger  that  futures  markets  will  b« 
distorted  and  manipulated  by  foreign  oom- 
panlefl.  some  of  which  have  access  to  the 
huge  resources  of  foreign  governments.  If  a 
big  grain  trading  company  sells  to  a  foreign 
government,  the  grain  company  can  hedge 
on  our  commodity  markets  by  buying  con- 
tracts on  the  long  side.  The  CEA  records  will 
show  them  as  hedging  a  sale  but  it  is  not 
known  for  two  weeks  or  longer  who  con- 
tracted for  the  grain.  The  records  do  not 
then  show  whether  the  foreign  customer  is 
really  using  it  for  sp>eculatlon  or  for  con- 
sumption. By  dealing  with  four  or  five  big 
companies  simultaneously  the  way  the  Rus- 
sians did,  tbey  oould  buy  at  a  fixed  price 
almost  an  entire  wheat  crop.  They  could 
have  purchased  more  than  they  did  last 
year  and  the  grain  companies  who  sell  to 
them  would  not  know  at  the  time  they 
signed  their  contracts  at  a  fixed  price,  the 
extent  to  which  other  companies  were 
obligating  themselves  on  fixed  contracts. 
Indeed  this  happened  In  the  Russian  grain 
deal  and  Carglll  said  before  our  Committee 
that  although  they  assumed  the  Russians 
were  negotiating  with  others,  tbey  had  no 
Idea  that  they  were  buying  the  quantity  of 
wheat  which  they  bought. 

These  large  grain  companies  which  have 
sold  the  wheat  to  the  foreign  governments 
would  usually  move  slmultaneoiosly  Into  the 
futures  market  to  hedge  their  positions.  Since 
these  long  contrstcts  will  show  up  as  hedges 
it  will  appear  that  the  demand  for  the  com- 
modity has  increased  tremendously  and  a 
boom  market  will  soon  be  underway.  Under 
the  present  reporting  practices,  as  included 
in  this  year's  agricultural  bill,  it  may  be  as 
much  as  two  to  three  weeks  before  the  extent 
of  sales  are  known  and  an  opportunity  Is 
had  to  compare  those  sales  against  probable 
needs  of  that  country  or  foreign  companies. 
This  Is  enough  time  to  wreak  havoc  upon 
our  commodity  markets. 

If  the  foreign  companies  want  to  they 
could  hold  and  demand  delivery  of  the  bugs 
amount  at  the  fixed  price  or  they  could  wait 
until  a  later  date  and  dump  part  of  It.  One 
can  easily  see  how  they  covUd  take  delivery 
of  as  little  as  one-fourth  of  a  big  purchase 
and  secure  enough  profit  from  the  resale 
of  the  rest  to  pay  for  the  grain  they  receive. 

When  It  Is  so  easy  for  foreign  customers 
with  huge  resources  to  do  this  and  when 
large  export  companies  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances can  legally  share  in  the  gain  by 
double  hedging  as  described  above  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  usual  limits,  I  think  It  Is  Inevit- 
able that  such  a  huge  manipulation  or  dis- 
tortion In  some  commodity  will  occur  if 
steps  are  not  taken  soon  to  prevent  it. 

When  this  happens  there  will  be  a  strong 
demand  to  abolish  commodity  markets  and 
Impose  export  controls.  Export  controls 
would  be  dealing  with  a  situation  after  the 
damage  had  mostly  been  done  and  in  a  very 
bad  way.  The  better  way  Is  to  prevent  such 
a  thing  from  happening. 
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If  companies  which  use  our  commodity 
markets  were  required  to  report  sales  they 
have  made  and  expect  to  hedge  on  our  com- 
modity markets  within  24  hours  of  the  sale, 
then  Ui  the  event  a  foreign  company  is  set- 
ting up  a  manipulation,  the  surveillance 
agency  oould  move  rapidly  enough  to  pro- 
tect against  such  severe  damages.  Our  gov- 
ernment officials  could  compare  total  sales 
made  to  a  particular  company  or  to  a  com- 
pany buying  for  a  particular  country's  use 
with  our  official  estimates  for  demand  in 
that  country.  If  it  appeared  that  their  pur- 
chases were  far  In  excess  of  demand,  then  our 
appropriate  officials  would  inquire  and  deter- 
mine If  our  estimates  were  in  line.  If  It  ap- 
peared they  were  in  fact  moving  into  a  posi- 
tion to  manipulate  the  world  market  with 
the  help  of  a  fixed  price  which  private  grain 
companies  would  not  give  them  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  able  to  hedge  on  our 
commodity  markets,  hedging  further  sales 
to  that  country  could  be  stopped. 

This  would  not  prevent  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  foreign  company  from  buying  com- 
modities for  delivery  at  a  fiexlble  price  and 
the  net  effect  would  be  to  cause  big  com- 
panies selling  to  those  countries  to  sell  the 
additional  quantities  on  a  flexible  price  basis 
rather  than  on  a  fixed  price  basis.  That 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  making 
huge  profits  and  negate  the  reason  for  huge 
overbuying  or  overselling.  Preventing  these 
big  foreign  customers  from  buying  far  more 
than  their  needs  at  a  fixed  price  by  indi- 
rectly hedging  It  on  our  conunodlty  markets, 
when  the  buying  would  result  In  ofianipula- 
tlon,  would  be  far  preferable  to  export  con- 
trols and  would  not  disrupt  the  whole  mtu-- 
ket  mechanism  the  way  export  control 
would. 

I  do  not  claim  this  Is  the  only  answer  but 
what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  a 
tremendous  risk  exists  today  that  our  mar- 
ket will  be  manipulated  Indirectly  by  for- 
eign companies  with  huge  resources  avail- 
able and  that  a  contingency  plan  should 
hf  developed  and  ready  for  use  on  any  day 
when  this  occurs.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  in  order  to  put  any  contingency  plan 
into  effect  it  is  necessary  to  know  within  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  cays  rather  than  In 
two  or  three  weeks  as  Is  the  case  under  ex- 
isting law,  the  Identity  of  the  country  and 
the  size  of  the  sales. 

When  I  questioned  Mr.  Caldwell  about  this 
he  said  they  had  not  even  thought  of  the 
problem  and  had  no  contingency  plans  avail- 
able. In  view  of  the  experiences  we  have  had 
the  past  year  with  sales  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. I  think  contingency  plans  should  have 
been  developed.  In  view  of  the  fact  they  do 
not  have  any  such  contingency  plans  for 
something  as  Important  as  this,  it  appears 
clear  to  me  that  the  agency  needs  some  spe- 
cialists who  are  constantly  looking  for  p>o8El- 
ble  ways  that  the  market  can  be  manipulated 
and  to  develop  plans  for  dealing  with  such 
cases  In  the  same  way  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment constantly  anticipates  all  possible  ac- 
tions against  our  best  Interests  and  develops 
contingency  plans  to  deal  with  them. 

To  protect  against  manipulations  of  this 
nature  which  could  easily  occur  In  wheat, 
com,  soybeans  or  cotton  during  the  coming 
year,  specialists  need  to  be  assigned  this  mis- 
sion and  begin  working  immediately. 

NEW    AOENCT 

It  Is  obvious  from  all  of  the  above  that  an 
agency  which  could  fully  provide  the  surveil- 
lance necessary  and  the  protection  desired 
to  assure  businessmen  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  efficient  and  economic  place 
to  reduce  the  risk  on  futures  contracts  will 
have  to  have  a  much  greater  capacity  than 
does  the  present  CEA.  The  conunodltles  fu- 
tures industry  in  FY  1973  operated  at  a  level 
In  excess  of  9288  billion  In  regiilated  com- 
modities only  and  Is  growing  rapidly.  This 
compares  with  the  total  value  of  stock  traded 
of  $300  bUUon. 
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The  CEA  has  a  total  of  160  personnel  and 
the  SEC  has  1700  personnel.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  CEA  would  necessarily  need  the  same 
number  as  the  SEC  because  there  are  dif- 
ferences In  their  functions.  However,  the 
difference  Is  not  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  personnel  numbers.  A  considerable  ntim- 
ber  of  SEC  employees  are  engaged  in  examin- 
ing prospectuses  and  this  duty  wUl  not  be 
necessary  for  CEA  employees.  However,  the 
commodity  markets  have  expiring  contracts 
for  each  commodity  several  times  per  year 
and  this  is  where  a  tremendous  amount  of 
surveillance  is  necessary  to  avoid  squeezes 
and  manipulations.  The  SEC  has  no  such 
comparable  demand  on  their  time. 

The  top  man  in  the  CEA  is  now  a  OS  17 
at  a  salary  of  »36.000  and  the  average  OS 
level  Is  7.66.  CEA  Administrator  Caldwell 
stated  before  our  Committee  that  he  has 
difficulty  recruiting  the  right  kind  of  per- 
sonnel and  that  too  often  they  leave  after 
being  with  the  Agency  because  the  average 
OS  grade  is  lower  and  some  wlU  not  stay 
with  the  Agency  because  more  lucrative  Jobs 
become  available  in  other  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  luctrative  Jobs  in  the  industry 
avaUable  to  many  of  those  with  the  requisite 
expertise  we  would  most  like  to  have  suv 
with  the  CEA. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  new  beefed  up 
ag«ncy  which  can  carry  out  the  additional 
powers  1  have  outlined  above  must  have  the 
stature  to  attract  a  high  level  of  personnel 
I  think  the  CEA  should  be  reorganized  Into 
an  agency  which  has  a  stature  and  capabU- 
Ity  comparable  to  the  SEC. 

CONCLUSION 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  statement 
before  this  busy  Committee;  however.  It  is 
very  short  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of 
material  accumulated  through  3  man  years 
of  work  in  our  Investigation  and  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  the  Subcommittee  by 
various  people  In  the  industry— producers, 
processors,  board  of  trade  representatives, 
regulators,  grain  companies  and  others  I  be- 
lieve I  can  safely  say  that  the  vast  majority 
In  the  Industry  feel  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  soon  in  order  to  save  what  is  left 
of  the  sjstem  which  has  In  previous  years 
worked  so  weU  and  to  restore,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can,  the  ability  of  producers,  mer- 
chants and  other  businessmen  to  hedge  their 
risk  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  without  the 
fear  that  the  futures  contract  they  purchase 
may  get  them  Into  some  bad  situation  they 
could  not  have  foreseen. 

I  am  sure  your  Committee  should  and 
wUl  want  to  look  Into  areas  other  than  those 
I  have  covered  In  this  brief  summary  of  my 
Subcommittee  Investigation  and  hearings; 
but  I  particularly  urge  that  you  (1)  encour- 
age existing  agencies  to  do  a  better  Job 
under  exUting  law  and;  (2)  develop  legtola- 
tlon  which  at  a  very  minimum  covers  all 
the  items  I  have  pinpointed  above. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  hear- 
ing record  compiled  by  my  Subcommittee, 
any  investigative  reports  and  material  or  any 
information  whatever  which  my  staff  can 
provide  to  your  Committee,  will  be  readily 
available  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  again  for  pro- 
viding the  opportimlty  for  me  to  present  this 
statement  to  your  full  Committee. 


CHANGE  OP  VOTE  ON  H.R.  9281 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxxNois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.    HANRAHAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  20,   the   House  passed   H.R 
9381,  a  bill  providing  improved  retire- 
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ment  benefits  and  incentives  for  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  flre-fighting  per- 
sonnel. My  vote  was  recorded  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation,  and  my  desire  now 
is  to  publicly  state  that  I  intended  to 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  I  regret  this  error, 
but  was  pleased  to  know  that  this  legisla- 
tion providing  benefits  for  these  very 
dedicated  public  servants,  passed  the 
House  by  a  wide  margin. 


SECRETARY  OP  INTERIOR  MORTON 
COMMENTS  ON  MINE  SAFETY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  offer  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  at  the 
24th  National  Mine  Rescue  and  Rrst  Aid 
Awards  Banquet  held  in  Louisville.  Ky., 
on  September  7,  1973. 

The  Mine  Rescue  Contest,  first  held  in 
1911,  draws  participants  from  mining 
areas  across  the  Nation.  Its  program  has 
proven  not  only  an  entertaining  event, 
but  also  ah  effective  demonstration  of 
mine  safety  techniques  and  an  educa- 
tional experience  for  both  government 
and  industry. 

I  believe  Secretary  Morton's  comments 
refiect  the  tremendous  strides  made  in 
the  field  of  mine  safety,  and  emphasize 
the  need  for  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween mine  operators  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Each  must  work  to  insure 
a  safer  life  for  the  American  miner. 

Remarks   or  the   Honorable 

ROOEES    C.     B.    MOBTON 

On  behalf  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
as  a  native  Kentucklan,  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  participants,  Judges,  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  to  the  24th  National  Mine 
Rescue  and  First-Ald  Awards  Banquet. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  setting 
for  this  year's  contest  than  Louisville.  Since 
the  coal  fields  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
were  opened  In  the  early  19th  century.  Ken- 
tucky has  had  a  great  mining  heritage. 

The  National  Mine  Rescue  Contest  was 
originated  by  Joeeph  Holmes,  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1011. 

While  mining  techniques  have  changed 
since  President  Taft  attended  the  opening 
ceremonies  in  1911.  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  competition  has  not. 

As  you  know  this  year's  event  was  the  best 
and  largest  yet.  It  was  the  second  contest 
since  our  two  most  recent  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Laws  were  enacted.  Today, 
the  life  of  every  miner,  In  every  mine  In 
America  Is  safeguarded  by  Federal  law,  and 
spirited  enforcement.  I  would  like  to  add.  In- 
cidentally, that  the  events  this  week  Included 
for  the  first  time  teams  from  noncoal  mining 
operations.  All  of  us  welcome  you. 

Hopefully,  none  of  the  rescue  teams  here 
In  Louisville  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  use 
their  skills. 

In  the  three  and  one-half  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  there  have  been  three  coal 
mine  disasters  resulting  in  death  for  63  of 
our  Nation's  coal  miners.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  mining  conditions 
as  a  result  of  the  Act.  I  hope  that  we  will  no 
longer  be  plagued  with  repetitions  of  this 
grim  history.  The  number  of  lives  lost  in  coal 
miles  has  significantly  decreased  In  the  last 
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three  years.  Last  year  156  men  lost  their  lives 
mining  coal,  compared  with  311  In  1968 — a 
reduction  of  60  percent  In  four  years.  Last 
year  was  also  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  least  number  of  men  lost  their 
lives  In  the  coal  mines.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year,  there  was  a  33 
percent  reduction  In  fatalities  from  that  of 
1072.  A  33  percent  Improvement  in  a  seven- 
month  period  on  top  of  two  record  setting 
years  In  reducing  coal  mine  fatalities  suggests 
that  we  may  be  doing  something  right. 

Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
was  recently  transferred  to  the  Mining  En- 
forcecoent  and  Safety  Administration 
(MESA).  Creation  of  MESA  will  Insure  that 
decisions  relating  to  the  Interests  of  mine 
workers  will  be  totally  Insulated  from  de- 
cisions relating  to  mineral  development.  I 
can  assure  you  the  Mined  Safety  Administra- 
tion Is  committed  to  nothing  short  of  a  goal 
to  protect  the  mining  Industry's  most  val- 
uable resoxirce — the  miner. 

The  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine 
Safety  Act  empowers  the  Mined  Safety  Ad- 
ministration to  promote  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  throughout  all  noncoal 
mines  within  the  United  States  and  terri- 
tories. The  Inspection  program  covers  more 
than  12,000  noncoal  mines  and  mills  acroes 
the  Nation,  and  Involves  observations  and 
measurements  of  conditions  and  practices  to 
determine  compliance  with  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards.  Particular  con- 
cern is  directed  to  Identifying  conditions 
which  might  result  In  loas  of  life.  The  Mined 
Safety  Administration  Is  concerned  with  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  health  and  safety 
standards. 

Unfortunately,  the  human  cost  of  mining 
or  any  other  Industry  is  not  limited  to  those 
persons  killed  on  the  Job.  Disabling  Injuries 
and  illness  are  still  a  major  problem.  And 
mining  industry  personnel  have  suffered 
more  than  others  because  of  the  Inherent 
dangers  associated  with  structural  condi- 
tions, and  respiratory  ailments  like  black 
lung.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  disabled 
by  these  two  factors  as  well  as  accidents  re- 
sulting from  haulage  of  materials,  faulty 
machinery,  and  human  error.  In  the  past, 
primary  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
more  severe  type  accidents  which  result  In 
death.  However,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  those  accidents 
which  do  not  result  In  death.  I  personally  am 
committed  to  ensuring  that  we  meet  otir 
legal  and  moral  respKjnsibillty  to  every  miner, 
to  protect  htm  from  all  types  of  injuries — 
fatal  and  nonfatal. 

A  new  and  more  accurate  accident  report- 
ing system  Introduced  In  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry Indicates  a  rise  In  disabling  Injuries. 
Although  the  total  Increase  In  Injuries  may 
bo  due  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  this  system. 
Regardless  of  that,  however,  there  wUl  be 
more  than  10,000  disabling  Injuries  in  coal 
mines  this  year.  This  Is  far  too  many — more 
than  twice  as  high  as  any  other  Industry. 

Because  of  this,  a  new  accident  reduction 
program  has  been  put  into  effect  in  our  Na- 
tion's coal  mines.  This  program,  in  effect,  will 
attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  disabling 
Injuries  by  monitoring  those  coal  mines 
which  have  disabling  Injury  frequency  rates 
higher  than  the  National  average.  Initial  at- 
tention wUl  be  directed  to  those  mines  em- 
ploying more  than  200  men.  Although  eval- 
uation of  the  safety  practices  used  In  all 
mining  activities  will  be  made  and  subse- 
quent studies  of  the  evaluation  will  hope- 
fully result  In  the  Initiation  of  safer  min- 
ing practices.  Similar  unsafe  practices  in 
other  mines  will  then  be  more  easily  rec- 
ognized and  corrected.  If  the  new  nonfatal 
disabling  Injury  reduction  programs  meet 
with  the  success  similar  to  our  various  fatal- 
ity reduction  programs  we  may  be  able  to 
make  mining  one  of  our  safest  industries 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
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Because  of  the  changes,  the  improvements, 
and  the  success  which  I  have  described  above, 
we  cannot  rely  on  past  history  to  predict  the 
future.  What  we  can  do  is  look  at  the  efforts 
made  In  the  past  and,  based  on  the  results 
of  those  efforts,  make  an  estimate  as  to  the 
probability  for  similar  results  in  the  future. 
The  efforts  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  have  been 
as  herculean  as  the  statistics  have  indicated. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  cannot  point  to  a 
deciming  fatality  rate  In  the  Nation's  non- 
coal mining  Industry. 

Enforcement  of  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  was  upgraded  substantially 
In  the  past  year.  Recent  prograti  changes  In 
the  administration  of  the  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  have  resulted  In 
Increased  Inspection  and  enforct^ment  activi- 
ties since  the  last  half  of  1972  and  Into 
1973: 

More  than  13,000  Inspections  were  con- 
ducted In  1972,  an  Increase  of  64  percent  over 
1971. 

Notices  of  Violation  Increased  from  45,600 
In  1071  to  54,800  in  1072. 

Withdrawal  Orders  increased  from  56  In 
1071  to  216  m  1072. 

And  during  the  first  six  months  of  1973 
nearly  84,000  Inspections  were  conducted, 
resulting  in  the  Issuance  of  more  than  32.000 
Notices  and  over  200  Orders.  State  Plan 
Agreements  have  also  been  amended  to  In- 
crease State  Inspection  activity. 

This  drastic  increase  In  enforcement  activi- 
ties Is  expected  to  have  a  profotmi  and  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  Injuries  in  the  noncoal  mining  Industry. 

The  quest  for  mining  safety,  like  our  quest 
for  clean  energy  and  secure  mineral  supplies 
presents  us  with  a  great  challenge — and  an 
even  greater  opportunity. 

We're  going  to  do  all  we  can,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  working  conditions  In  the 
mines  lies  with  the  mine  operators.  The 
responsibility  for  working  habits  must  be 
shared  by  the  miner  and  the  mine  operator. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  all  the  rules. 
Inspections,  and  Federal  laws  in  the  world 
will  not  overcome  human  carelessness.  The 
Federal  Government,  and  our  mining  inspec- 
tors are  there  to  help  mine  operators  and 
the  miners  themselves — to  comply  with  the 
law.  Without  your  cooperation  and  commit- 
ment to  achieving  mine  safety,  none  of  this 
will  be  possible. 

For  years  now  our  domestic  mineral  and 
energy  base  has  become  Increasingly  more 
dependent  on  foreign  Imports.  We  also  have 
recognized,  and  sought  to  meet  our  Nation's 
emerging  environmental  needs  by  reducing 
pollution,  and  wedding  the  environmental 
and  energy  ethic  through  Land  Use  Planning 
and  Mined  Land  Reclamation.  At  the  same 
time  we're  seeking  to  streamline  government, 
by  creating  agencies  like  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  (DENR)  that 
will  make  government  more  responsive  to 
America's  energy,  environmental  and  human 
needs. 

The  mining  Industry,  and  America's  miners 
have  a  great  share  of  these  challenges,  and 
these  opportunities.  I  say  we  can  meet  them, 
if  we  work  together,  for  a  viable  mining  In- 
dustry that  Is  environmentally  sound  and — 
most  important — safe. 


JAMES  ZIATS  OF  PARMA.  OHIO,  TO 
BE  HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  19  the  friends  and  neigh- 
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bors  of  James  Ziats  will  gather  in  Parma, 
Ohio,  to  honor  this  respected  and  recog- 
nized community  leader  at  a  testimonial 
dinner.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Jim  on  this  most-deserved  tribute. 

Jim,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Parma,  is 
presently  serving  his  eighth  term  as 
commander  of  the  American  Legion 
Joseph  J.  Jacubic  Post  572,  and  he  is 
in  addition  serving  his  sixth  year  as  lay 
vice  president  of  Holy  Spirit  Church.  The 
list  of  Jim's  activities  for  the  betterment 
of  his  community  is  endless,  and  It  in- 
cludes his  work  in  the  American  Legion 
Buckeye  Boys  State,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  other  charitable, 
civic,  and  political  endeavors. 

In  this  difflcult  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  when  serious  questions  about  the 
quality  of  our  leadership  have  been 
raised,  many  people  have  begun  to  won- 
der if  this  land  has  lost  the  greatness 
it  once  held.  To  these  people  I  would 
say  that  we  need  look  no  further  than 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  community 
to  find  men  of  service  and  character 
such  as  Jim  Ziats,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
true,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 


INDIANAPOLIS  SBA  OFFICE  NAMED 
"DISTRICT  OFFICE  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the 
annual  small  business  awards  ceremony 
at  the  departmental  auditorium  where 
the  Indianapolis  office  of  SBA  was  named 
"District  Office  of  the  Year." 

This  was  the  8th  year  that  this  award 
has  been  given,  but  it  is  the  first  time  an 
office  from  the  Midwest  region  has  been 
selected.  As  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Indianapolis,  I  am  proud  of 
the  honor  accorded  this  office  which 
deems  it  to  be  the  very  best  of  SBA's  89 
nationwide  offices. 

Mr.  William  P.  Miller,  who  received 
the  award,  has  been  district  director  in 
Indianapolis  since  October  1971.  During 
this  time  the  office  productivity  has 
nearly  tripled — with  the  addition  of  only 
5  employees — from  29  to  34  people. 
The  Indianapolis  office  achieved  the  best 
overall  performance  record  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  1,100  small  business  loans  were 
made  totaling  $73  million. 

Since  becoming  director.  Bill  Miller 
has  taken  what  had  been  a  good  SBA 
office  and  made  it  an  outstanding  one. 
His  slogan  "Public  Servants  Should 
Serve"  summarizes  his  true  feelings. 

It  Is  also  very  significant  that  this 
award  was  made  at  this  time  when  we 
are  observing  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  con- 
tributions this  agency  has  made  to  our 
private  enterprise  system  in  the  short 
time  Is  has  been  in  existence  are  well 
known.  Former  Senator  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart  of  Indiana  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commlt- 
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tee  in  the  83d  Congress  and  he  authored 
the  Small  Business  Act.  He  recently 
made  this  statement  with  reference  to 
the  SBA's  anniversary: 

I'm  very  proud  of  the  part  I  played  In 
passage  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  and  I  think 
that  the  performance  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  over  the  past  twenty 
years  has  demonstrated  that  a  viable  small 
business  community  assisted  by,  but  not 
controlled  by,  government.  Is  the  best  pos- 
sible answer  to  those  critics  of  our  system 
who  say  we  are  heading  downbUl. 

In  my  view  the  performance  of  the  In- 
dianapolis office  and  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  general  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  cooperation  between 
Government  and  business  that  can  best 
promote  and  maintain  our  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  made  America 
great. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OP  SCHOOLS 


October  16,  1973 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 


OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  presently  marking  up  a  bill, 
H.R.  69,  which  would  extend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  of  1965 
(ESEA)  for  another  5  years. 

On  October  2,  1973,  11  Members  of 
Congress  participated  in  a  special  order 
regarding  Federal  Involvement  in  edu- 
cation. Discussed  in  detail  was  the  omi- 
nous degree  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion that  has  resulted  from  the  great 
amount  of  power  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  ESEA.  Not  only  was  the 
means  of  this  control  explained,  but 
numerous  examples  of  irrational  pro- 
grams actually  implemented  imder  the 
authority  of  ESEIA  were  detailed — in- 
volving such  things  as  behavior  modi- 
fication, sensitivity  training,  and  gross 
invasions  of  student's  rights  to  privacy. 

Since  then  I  have  come  across  an 
amazing  article  written  by  Meldrim 
Thomson,  Jr.,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, entitled  "Federal  Control  of 
Schools."  It  is  an  amazing  article  be- 
cause it  warns  of  and  accurately  predicts 
the  Federal  control  and  dangerous  pro- 
grams that  have  resulted  from  passage 
of  ESEA.  It  was  written  in  1966  shortly 
after  the  enactment  of  ESEA. 

Governor  Thomson  did  not,  I  am  sure, 
have  a  crystal  ball  with  which  to  look 
into  the  future.  He  obviously  understood 
that  basic  Issues  involved  in  ESEA  and 
merely  predicted  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  granting  such  power  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Governor  Thomson's  article  makes  it 
clear  that  the  goals  of  those  who  sup- 
port Government  programs  such  as  ESEA 
are  Federal  control  and  a  centralized, 
uniform  national  school  system,  and  not 
quality  education.  For  those  who  doubt 
that  this  is  the  case,  they  need  merely 
look  at  the  programs  fostered  by  ESEA. 
The  evidence  Is  unmistakeable. 

Since  we  shall  soon  be  voting  on  the 
extension  of  ESEA,  I  commend  Governor 


Thomson's  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows. 

Federal  Control  op  Schools 
(By  Meldrim  TThomson,  Jr.) 

"The  true  purpose  of  this  bill  (The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965]  Is  to  authorize  general  aid  without 
regard  to  need,  and  the  clear  intent  is  to 
radically  change  our  historic  structure  of 
education  by  a  dramatic  shift  of  power  to 
the  Federal  level." 

"In  terms  of  our  structure  of  educational 
control,  to  say  nothing  of  public  policy,  this 
progression  of  Federal  Influence  In  the  sci- 
ences to  Federal  Influence  In  the  social  sci- 
ences is  a  quantum  leap  toward  a  central- 
ized, standardized,  uniform  national  school 
system." — From  Minority  Views  on  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
House  Report  No.  143,  89th  Congress,  1st 
Session. 

IF 

If  you  believe  that  local  control  of  your 
schools  is  vital  to  an  Independent  and  vibrant 
educational  system; 

If  you  wonder  whether  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story  of  Federal  control  of  our 
schools,  other  than  the  one  of  Innocence  and 
rich  gifts  told  by  the  professional  educator; 

And,  If  you  oppose  Federal  scheming  for 
the  minds  of  your  children; 

Then  you  might  find  that  a  few  minutes 
spent  In  reading  this  pamphlet  could  alert 
you  to  some  unbelievable  truths  about  the 
dangers  confronting  your  local  school. 

Permission  is  gladly  given  to  anyone  wish- 
ing to  quote  any  part  of  this  pamphlet. — 
The  Author. 

1.  danger  ahead 

Pew  voters  In  New  Hampshire  realize  the 
speed  with  which  Federal  controls  are  Invad- 
ing their  schools.  The  invasion  Is  not  con- 
fined to  public  schools;  a  snare  of  controls 
awaits  the  unwary  private  school  lured  by 
the  bait  of  Federal  aid.  Even  fewer  persons 
recognize  the  revolutionary  changes  in  policy 
structure  of  which  these  controls  are  but  the 
outward  manifestations. 

Fortunately,  for  those  who  believe  that 
one  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  our  Republic 
rests  on  the  bedrock  of  local  control  of  pub- 
lic schools,  a  fresh  breeze  of  Independence 
Is  blowing  out  of  the  north  country .» 

From  Colebrook  southward  voters  In  six 
school  districts  had,  as  of  January  1,  1966, 
rejected  more  than  $80,000  In  Federal  funds 
for  fear  of  Federal  control.'  Since  very  little 
has  been  written  or  said  about  the  entrap- 
ments  behind  these  Federal  gifts,  most  of 
these  rejections  were  prompted  by  an  Inher- 
ent fear  on  the  part  of  the  voter  of  Federal 
controls. 

So  lethargic  has  been  the  voter  Interest 
that  In  some  school  districts  In  New  Hamp- 
shire these  so-called  entitlements  have  been 
accepted  by  voters  where  school  board  mem- 
bers constituted  a  majority  of  the  persons 
voting. 

The  passage  on  AprU  U,  1985,  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-10.  signalled  a  dramatic 
shift  of  power  to  the  Federal  level  of  our  his- 
toric concept  of  loccl  control  of  education.' 

This  Act  was  described  in  Congress  as  full 
of  loopholes.  "It  presents  a  virtual  bulldozer 
for  Federal  bureaucracy  to  ovemm  our  long- 
istabllshed  policy  regarding  local  control  of 
our  schools."  • 

Even  one  Congressman  who  voted  for  PXi 
89-10  expressed,  with  many  witnesses,  a  real 
concern  over  the  possibility   that  this  Act 
might  be  administered  In  an  unconstitution- 
al manner  In  some  local  programs.' 

Under  this  Act  vast  power  has  been  placed 
In  the  Office  of  Education  In  the  Department 
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of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  There 
are  $1.06  bUUon  available  to  Implement  the 
Act.  Of  this  huge  sum  (2.5  mUlion  are  allo- 
cated to  New  Hampshire  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  Is  about  equivalent  to  the  state 
aid  our  school  districts  receive  In  one  year. 
And  out  of  this  $2.6  million  more  than  $100,- 
000  win  be  used  to  administer  the  program 
in  our  state. 

Jubilant  bureaucrats  In  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation were  recently  reported  as  saying  their 
office  now  has  a  life  of  Its  own.  "It  has  bU- 
Uons  to  disburse,  and  the  commissioner  Is 
In  charge.  The  Federal  commitment  can  not 
help  but  get  bigger." " 

With  this  enormous  fund  It  should  be  easy 
to  shackle  Federal  controls  on  local  schools, 
reasons  the  Washington  bureaucraft.  Thus, 
money  becomes  the  weaponry  In  the  battle  to 
shift  control  over  our  public  schools  to 
Washington. 

2.    EXPANDING    FXDERAL    CONTROLS 

a.  The  issue.  Like  the  forked  tongue  of  a 
snake,  the  Issue  Is  twofold.  Is  the  Federal 
government  really  reaching  Into  our  commu- 
nities to  run  our  schools;  and  If  so,  would 
Federal  control  be  good  or  bad  for  us? 

The  Lssue  under  Title  III  of  the  Act  is  "be- 
tween (1)  our  historic  pattern  of  local  pub- 
lic education  controlled  locally  under  state 
law  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
public  education  system  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency." ' 

Recently  an  official  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  quoted  as  saying 
"There's  no  particular  measure  of  control" 
under  Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.' 

School  boards  that  have  been  In  touch 
with  the  offices  of  their  school  superintend- 
ents know  that  all  through  the  recent  fall 
months  their  superintendents  experienced  a 
very  real  measure  of  control  in  the  long 
hours  of  tedious  labor  exacted  to  prepare 
the  mountain  of  forms  required  under  Title 
1  of  the  Act. 

We  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
professional  educator  even  if  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  It.  "Unfortunately,  all  too  many 
educators  take  the  position  that  as  long  as 
some  money  Is  being  spent,  they  are  for  It 
and  will  accept  It  regardless  of  any  erosive 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  future  of  educa- 
tion." • 

b.  Controls  under  -prior  acts.  We  have  ac- 
cepted Federal  funds  under  such  prior  Fed- 
eral acts  as  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
various  vocational  education  acts.  Because 
of  this  fact,  educators  are  prone  to  equate 
Public  Law  89-10  as  Just  another  grant  of 
Federal  funds  to  our  schools. 

Inevitably,  whenever  Federal  funds  were 
given  to  schools,  the  money  carries  with  it 
controls.  In  the  beginning  controls  were 
gentle,  subtle  and  quiescent.  Under  these 
earlier  acts  the  threat  of  control  was  ever 
present,  but  gloved;  and  so  we  lived  with  It 
while  large  and  less  palatable  doses  of  con- 
trol were  quietly  being  prepared  for  us.  The 
stinger  was  there  but  generally  sheathed. 
Occasionally,  a  school  district  was  stung. 

Our  Department  of  Education  has  admit- 
ted that  even  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  there  was  a  little  red  tape 
or  control."- 

Department  of  Education  officials,  with 
Federal  funds  available  to  Implement  the 
vo-ag  program,  recently  Indicated  to  the 
Orford  School  Bocu-d  that  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars  would  not  be  forthcoming  this 
year,  because  among  other  things,  the  vo-ag 
curriculum  was  not  changed  as  directed." 

c.  Battle  plan  for  the  big  grab.  The  shadow 
that  we  see  clearly  today  often  portends  the 
substance  of  the  reality  of  tomorrow.  So  it 
was  with  a  56-page  booklet  entitled  "A  Fed- 
eral Education  Agency  for  the  Future,"  Is- 
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sued  in  1961  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare."  This  was  the  Fed- 
eral blueprint  for  control  of  our  local  schools. 
This  plan  for  the  big  grab  of  our  schools 
stressed  Federal  participation  and  control  In 
formulating  educational  policies.  It  urged 
Federal  review  of  teacher  preparation,  cur- 
riculum and  textbooks.  It  even  proposed  to 
have  the  Office  of  Education  Implement  In- 
ternational educational  projects  In  coopera- 
tion with  UNESCO  In  the  United  Nations. 

One  Important  new  role  which  the  Wash- 
ington educational  bureaucrats  planned  to 
add  to  the  Office  of  Education  was  designated 
In  the  56-page  report  as  "extensive  Involve- 
ment In  formulation  of  national  policy." 

According  to  this  battle  plan,  the  Office 
of  Education  "must  also  prepare  Itself  to 
assume  larger  responslbUltles  In  carrying  out 
Federal  policy  through  the  administration 
of  operating  programs.  It  must  assume  a  new 
role,  speaking  within  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  long-term  Interests  of  educa- 
tion. And  it  must  render  assistance  in  the 
development  of  public  educational  policy." 

This  revealing  report  stated  that  "cur- 
riculum will  have  to  undergo  continual  re- 
shaping and  upgrading,  and  new  techniques 
and  tools  of  Instruction  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped;" also,  "teacher  preparation,  text- 
books, and  the  curriculum  In  the  subject 
fields  must  be  Improved  In  the  decade 
ahead." 

Judged  by  their  own  words,  these  Federal 
educators  are  ambitious  men.  In  the  area  of 
international  education,  their  report  provided 
that,  "the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
government  In  this  effort  are  marked.  Not 
only  Is  It  the  constitutional  responslbUlty 
of  the  Federal  government  to  conduct  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  nation:  It  Is  almost 
equally  evident  that  national  observers  are 
es{>eclally  well  qualified  to  assess  the  Inter- 
national deficiencies  of  our  domestic  educa- 
tional system." 

Certainly  enough  has  been  said  In  the 
Office  of  Education's  own  blueprint  about 
the  future  role  of  that  power-hungr>'  agency 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  Federal  aid 
without  controls  Is  a  myth. 

If  there  Is  any  lingering  doubt  that  Fed- 
eral control  of  our  public  schools  Is  Just 
around  the  corner  of  Capitol  Hill,  then  bear 
constantly  In  mind  this  ominous  warning 
from  the  report:  "The  Committee  foresees 
an  extension  of  the  active  Federal  role  in 
education." 

d.  The  ruthless  tfrab.  It  took  the  Federal 
educators  only  four  years  to  Implement  their 
grandiose  battle  plan.  In  1965  It  was  made 
effective.  In  large  measure,  by  Public  Law 
89-10,  and  particularly  by  Title  1  of  that 

Act. 

Seldom  has  a  law  been  so  ruthlessly  steam- 
rolled  through  the  Congress. 

When  Public  Law  89-10  was  before  the 
House  for  consideration  It  was  pushed 
through  quickly  by  the  raw  power  of  the 
majority.  One  Congressman  stated,  "I  have 
seen  debate  cut  off  with  no  opportunity  to 
present  views  on  vital  amendments.  In  one 
Instance  the  Chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  moved  that  debate 
close  In  5  minutes.  He  then  took  the  entire 
5  minutes  himself! 

"On  one  occasion  he  even  flouted  custom 
and  refused  to  allow  the  minority  leader  to 
speak  for  an  additional  6  minutes.  On  one 
occasion,  he  moved  to  close  debate  before 
it  had  even  started,  but  fortunately  the 
longstanding  rules  of  the  House  required  at 
least  one  speaker  address  himself  to  the  mat- 
ter before  the  motion  could  be  made. 

"It  Is  only  appropriate  that  these  tactics 
brought  the  American  people  a  bill  so  badly 
drafted  and  so  tied  together  by  sealing  wax 
that  no  amendment  could  be  accepted  re- 
gardless of  merit,  lest  the  political  support 
for  the  bin  by  various  groups  who  put  the 
coalition  together  be  withdrawn."" 
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e.  In  battle  array.  The  high  command  in 
the  camp  of  the  Federal  educators  has  been 
expanded  and  strengthened. 

Harold  Howe  II,  described  as  an  "eager  In- 
novator" was  recently  made  UJ3.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  former  conmals- 
sloner,  Francis  Keppel,  was  promoted  to  An- 
slstant  Secretary  for  education  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
With  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  John 
W.  Gardner,  a  specialist  In  education  this 
"triumvirate  provides  the  strongest  educa- 
tional leadership  ever  exerted  from  Washing- 
ton— for  the  poUtlcal  battles  that  lie 
ahead."  '♦ 

Thus,  equipped  with  some  of  the  best 
command  talent  In  the  nation,  loaded  with 
three  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars,  and  with 
a  battle  plan  designed  to  take  over  the  op- 
eration of  our  local  schools,  the  Federal  edu- 
cators have  begun  the  fight  In  thousands  of 
school  yards  all  over  the  country.  Initially, 
the  battle  will  be  waged  through  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  controls  fuimeled  through 
state  agencies. 

/.  Some  examples  of  controls.  To  qualify 
for  an  entitlement,  that  is  to  say.  Federal 
monies,  a  school  bo€ird  makes  application 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  a  "basic  grant  or  a  special  Incentive 
grant"  under  "ntle  1  of  the  Act.  It  must 
make  several  determinations,  under  section 
205  of  the  Act,  which.  In  the  language  of 
the  statute,  must  be  "consistent  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  es- 
tablish." It  would  be  difflcult  to  Imagine 
any  better  language  to  effectuate  controls 
than  that  used  In  the  statute. 

"At  first  reading,  this  bill  appears  to  leave 
approval  of  local  programs  to  the  State  edu- 
cation agency,  where  the  power  belongs. 
However,  there  Is  inserted  (hidden,  almost) 
a  power  In  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  require  that  such  approval  be  con- 
sistent with  basic  criteria  formulated  by 
him.  This  effectively  robs  the  State  agency, 
or  the  local  schools  for  that  matt«r,  of  any 
real  authority  to  sha|>e  the  programs.  This 
centralization  of  power  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  runs  throughout  the  blU."  « 

There  are  eight  determinations  a  school 
board  must  make  under  section  205  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-10.  Citation  of  two  of  these  should 
be  sufficient  to  Ultistrate  the  type  of  controls 
the  Act  establishes. 

Under  par.  (5)  of  section  205,  a  school 
board  must  find  "that  effective  procedures. 
Including  provision  for  appropriate  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs." 

And  under  par.  (8)  a  school  board  must 
determine  that  "effective  procedures  wUl  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  significant  In- 
formation derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
projects."  " 

Under  paragraph  (6)  we  open  the  school 
door  to  the  administration  of  all  kinds  of 
tests  on  the  nod  of  a  Federal  educator.  These 
could  Include  the  obnoxious  personality 
questionnaires  In  which  the  pupU  must  check 
out  such  prying  statements  as — 
My  father  Is  a  tyrant. 

I  wonder  If  I  am  normal  In  my  sexual 
development. 

Pupils  in  grades  4  through  7  could  l>e 
required  to  take  one  of  the  so-called  Wishing 
Well  tests  In  which  they  check  off  such  state- 
ments as — 

I  wish  my  parents  did  things  that  would 
make  me  feel  more  love  toward  them. 

Under  paragraph  (8)  we  throw  open  our 
schools  to  the  wildest  forms  of  pedagogical 
experimentation.  Conceivably,  we  could  be 
required  to  give  sex  education,  instructions 
In  how  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Oov- 
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ernment.  or  a  coxirse  m  some  Chinese  dialect 
II  the  Federal  educator  found  them  to  be 
"promising  educational  practices." 

These  possibilities  may  sound  far  fetched. 
But  It  has  been  said  that  under  Title  II  of 
the  Act,  "If  a  text  used  In  a  single  school 
district  should  depict  one  racial  or  national 
group  as  Inferior,  or  leave  th-?  clear  Inference 
that  a  President  or  other  public  figure  was 
a  traitor,  or  covertly  adopt  a  Marxist  Inter- 
pretation of  history.  Federal  funds  could  be 
used  to  supply  that  text  to  every  child  In 
the  State."  " 

g.  Controls  In  action.  According  to  the 
administrator  of  the  Title  I  program  In  New 
Hampshire,  "Washington  Is  not  doing  any- 
thing but  allocating  the  funds  and  providing 
the  mechanics  of  how  they  are  administered 
to  the  districts."  ^ 

This  sounds  quite  Innocent.  No  evidence 
of  control  here;  but  does  this  statement 
square  with  the  facts? 

Following  complaints  last  fall  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  $30 
million  In  Federal  funds  were  summarily 
withheld  on  orders  from  Washington.  Later 
the  funds  were  released  upon  direction  from 
the  White  House." 

Last  November  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  Washington,  D.C.,  ad- 
mitted that  controls  did  exist.  He  said,  "de- 
spite soothing  assurances  that  local  schools 
are  to  remain  fully  Independent  In  their 
management  of  Federal  funds,  the  evidence 
Is  that  controls  are  being  Imposed  even  at 
the   early  stages  of  the  new  programs."  ^ 

3.    VANISHING    LOCAL   SCHOOL   POWEBS 

For  decades  the  strength  of  our  nation  was 
taprooted  in  the  soil  of  local  Institutions. 
On  the  anvil  of  local  public  forums,  with 
the  Issue  at  cherry  heat,  were  hammered  out 
the  decisions  that  fashioned  our  nation's 
greatness. 

Through  their  locally  elected  school  trus- 
tees. New  Hampshire  voters  control  the  ed- 
ucation and  thus  the  destiny  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  have  the  last  word  In  such  vital 
areas  as  hiring  teachers,  approving  curri- 
culum, purchasing  textbooks,  and  determin- 
ing discipline  .-^ 

Curriculum  and  textbooks  are  the  arteries 
to  our  educational  system.  Expose  these  to 
the  Federal  educators  and  the  transfusion  to 
a  centralized,  national  school  system  will  be 
swift  and  certain. 

We  have  seen  by  their  own  battle  plan 
published  in  1961  that  Federal  educators 
would  gain  control  over  currtculum  and  text- 
books. We  have  noted  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Is  equipped  with  superior  talent  In  the 
struggle  to  establish  supremacy  over  local 
schools.  And  we  have  observed  that  the  sup- 
ply depots  of  the  Federal  educators  are  burst- 
ing with  taxpayers'  dollars  with  which  to 
assert   their  ascendancy. 

If  our  state  laws  on  education  can  be  cir- 
cumvented through  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  89-10,  and  they  can  be:  and  if 
our  voters  and  their  representative  school 
board  members  lose  control  over  curriculum 
and  textboks,  then  local  authority  will  be 
reduced  to  a  caretaklng  role  of  the  school- 
houses.  Centralization  will  then  be  complete, 
and  jjosslbly  some  computer  monster  in 
Washington  will  even  Issue  the  report  cards 
to  our  children. 

4.   LATE   IS  THE   HOUR 

The  hour  is  late,  but  not  too  late!  You  can 
reverse  the  onward  sweep  of  Federal  control 
over  our  schools. 

If  your  school  district  has  not  yet  voted 
to  accept  current  Federal  funds  under  Title 
I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  you  can  work  to  de- 
cisively reject  these  funds.  A  strong  demon- 
stration at  the  grass-root  level  that  local 
voters  want  no  part  of  Federal  control,  would 
show  our  representatives  In  Congress,  more 
emphatically  than  words  or  letters,  that  we 
do  not  want  our  tax  dollars  spent  on  further 
appropriations  under  Public  Law  89-10.  In- 
stead, let  us  keep  these  dollars  at  home  and 
controls  on  Washington. 
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Unless  amended.  Public  Law  89-10  will 
remain  effective  until  1968.  To  keep  it  opera- 
tive. Congress  will  have  to  appropriate  new 
funds  each  year.  If  your  school  district  is  one 
of  many  which  accepted  Federal  funds  under 
this  Act.  possibly  because  voters  were  ua- 
aware  that  control  did  accompany  the  funds, 
then  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
against  accepting  this  aid  at  your  next  an- 
nual school  district  meeting.  To  avoid  special 
school  district  meetings,  convened  by  court 
order,  school  boards  in  New  Hampshire  will 
probably  Include  a  Federal  aid  Item  under 
Public  Law  89-10  In  their  1966-67  school 
budget. 

If  you  are  alarmed  about  Federal  control 
of  your  school,  then  by  all  means  attend 
your  next  school  district  meeting  and  vote 
against  accepting  Federal  funds  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 
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DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  TOLD  TO 
OPEN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
MEETINO 


VOTES  ON  OCTOBER  12 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16.  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday.  October  12,  I  was 
in  North  Carolina  meeting  with  consti- 
tuents in  my  district  and  therefore  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  the  two  quorum 
calls  and  the  two  rollcall  votes. 

Although  I  voted  "yea"  earlier  this 
session  when  we  considered  the  war  pow- 
ers legislation,  and  although  I  was  paired 
"for"  the  conference  report,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
had  I  been  present  for  rollcaU  No.  520. 
I  would  also  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  521,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  might  add,  however,  that  my 
vote  would  not  have  affected  the  outcome 
of  either  piece  of  legislation. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  has 
ordered  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  open  to  the  public  a  meeting  of 
the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services — DACOWTTS. 

The  Institute  for  Public  Interest  Rep- 
resentation at  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Judge  Robinson's  order  and  memoran- 
dum of  October  10,  in  which  he  notes: 

The  Court  finds  no  Injury  to  Defendants 
In  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  open 
meeting  requirement  Imposed  by  statute. 
Further,  the  public  interest  will  be  best 
served  by  requiring  strict  compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act. 

And  further: 

This  Court  Is  dLstressed,  however,  that  the 
penchant  for  unjustified  Government  se- 
crecy repeatedly  evidenced  in  cases  under 
the  PYeedom  of  Information  Act  seems  to 
be  present  here. 

The  order  and  memorandum  follow: 

[In  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia:  Civil  Action  No.  1864-73) 

Ordeb 

Margaret  Gates,  et  al.  v.  James  R.  Schles* 
inger,  et  al. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  Complaint,  the 
Motion  of  Plaintiffs  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction, the  memoranda  and  affidavit  in 
support  thereof  and  Defendants'  opposition 
thereto,  it  is  by  the  Court  this  10th  day  of 
October,  1973, 

Ordered,  that  Plaintiffs  Motion  for  Prelim- 
inary Injunction  be  and  hereby  Is  granted, 
and  It  is 

Further  ordered,  that  Defendants  admit 
Plaintiffs  and  other  members  of  the  public 
to  all  sessions  of  the  October  14-18,  1973 
meeting  of  DACOWITS  including  subcom- 
mittee sessions  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing such  sessions;  and  It  Is 

Further  ordered,  that  should  Defendants 
postpone,  reschedule  or  cancel  the  October 
14-18,  1973  i^m^tlag  tor  purposes  of  appeal- 
ing this  Order  or  for  any  other  reason.  Plain- 
tiffs and  other  members  of  the  public  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  observing  any  ses- 
sion of  the  rescheduled  DACOWITS  meet- 
ing. 

AtJBRXT    E.    ROBDTSON,    Jr., 

Judge. 
October  10, 1973. 


[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia:   ClvU  Action  No.  1864-73) 

Memoransxtm 

Margaret  Gates,  et  al.  v.  James  R.  Scble- 

slnger,  et  al. 

Plaintiffs  herein  seek  a  Preliminary  Injunc- 
tion requiring  Defendant  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  open  to  the  public 
a  meeting  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Women  In  the  Services  (DACOWITS) 
now  scheduled  to  be  held  October  14-18,  1973 
In  Orlando.  Florida.  Plaintiffs  contend  that 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U5.C. 
App.  I,  Pi.  92-463)  (the  Act)  requires  that 
the  DACOWITS  meeting  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Court  agrees  that  Plaintiffs  have 
made  the  requisite  showing  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  to  warrant  the  Issuance  of 
a  Preliminary  Injunction. 
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The  Act,  Section  10(a)(1),  expressly  re. 
quires  that  "each  advisory  committee  meet- 
ing shall  be  open  to  the  public."  Defendants 
have  based  their  decision  to  close  the  work- 
ing sessions  of  the  DACOWITS  meeting  on 
the  exception  to  this  open  meeting  require- 
ment contained  In  Section  10  (d)  of  the  Act. 
That  exception,  as  relevant  here,  provides 
that  meetings  may  be  closed  when  an  ap- 
propriate authority  determines  that  the 
meeting  is  "concerned  with  matters  listed  In 
Section  652(b)  of  Title  6."  5  U.S.C.  i  552(b) 
lists  the  matters  exempted  from  dlsclosiire 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The 
specific  exemption  claimed  as  applicable  here 
Is  {552(b)(5)  for  "Inter-agency  or  Intra- 
agency  memorandums  or  letters.  .  .  ." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs)  has  determined 
that: 

"These  working  sessions  Involve  the  ex- 
change of  verbal  Information  and  proposals 
between  the  Directors  of  the  women's  mili- 
tary components  which,  if  written,  would 
fall  within  the  exemption  in  clause  (5)  of 
Section  552(b)  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code." 

In  a  supporting  affidavit  opposing  the 
present  motion  for  Preliminary  Injunction, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  has  elaborated  on  the 
above  determination. 

"These  sessions  Involve  debate  and  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  policies  affecting  women 
In  the  services.  .  .  .  (T)he  women  Directors 
of  each  of  the  women's  military  components 
are  present  as  a  source  of  Information  to  the 
Committee  members.  The  women  directors 
are  asked  many  questions  by  the  Committee 
members  as  to  what  real  problems  currently 
are  for  women  In  the  military.  In  answer- 
ing those  questions,  the  women  Directors 
discuss  with  the  Committee  internal  views 
and  prop>osals  which.  If  written,  would  fall 
within  the  exception  clause  (5)  of  section 
652(b)   of  Title  6,  United  States  Code.  .  .  ." 

The  Court  has  several  difficulties  with  De- 
fendants' position.  First  of  all,  the  question 
arises  whether  exemption  5  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  is  available  for  matters 
discussed  by  or  before  an  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  exemption  applies  only  to  inter- 
agency  or  intra-agency  letters  or  memo- 
randa. Essential  to  Defendants'  case,  then, 
is  a  finding  either  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  Itself  an  "agency"  or  that  it  Is 
within  an  "agency"  of  tiie  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  and  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  Court  cannot  make  such  a 
finding.  Indeed,  its  present  conclusion  Is  to 
the  contrary. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  uti- 
lizes the  definition  of  agency  contained  In 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5  U.8.C. 
(551(1),  which  Is  applicable  also  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
contains  a  separate  and  distinct  definition 
of  an  "advisory  committee",  thus  support- 
ing the  proposition  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee is  not  an  "agency".  Further  support 
for  this  proposition  is  found  In  Soucie  v. 
David.  448  F.  2d  1067,  1073  (D.C.  Clr.  1971), 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  case  wherein 
the  Court  of  Appeals  said : 

"(T)he  Administrative  Procedure  Act  ap- 
parently confers  agency  status  on  any  ad- 
ministrative unit  with  substantial  Indepen- 
dent authority  in  the  exercise  of  specific 
functions." 

It  is  clear  on  the  present  record  that  the 
role  of  DACOWITS  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  advisory  only  and  that  it  pos- 
sesses no  "substantial  Independent  author- 
ity." The  Court  concludes  that  DACOWITS 
Is  not  an  "agency"  and  that  matters  before 
it  are,  therefore,  not  "Intcr-agency"  affairs 
within  the  meaning  of  the  applicable  stat- 
utes. 

Defendants  contend  that  DACOWITS  "is 
functioning  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  .  .  ."  This  argument,  of  course,  can 
be  made  for  any  advisory  committee,  for  by 
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its  very  nature  an  advisory  committee  is 
considering  matters  and  offering  recommen- 
dations which  will  ultimately  be  presented 
to  government  officials  for  final  policy  de- 
cisions. Defendants  claim  DACOWITS  Is 
"unique"  from  other  advisory  committees" 
because  of  "the  presence  of  the  women  Direc- 
tors, who  exchange  policies  and  proposals  in- 
ternal to  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
Committee  members."  The  Court  finds  noth- 
ing unique  In  this.  Indeed.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising if  the  situation  were  otherwise,  with 
an  agency  allowing  Its  advisory  committee  to 
meet  In  a  vacuum,  with  little  or  no  infor- 
mation or  dialogue  to  guide  Its  deliberations. 
Tet  the  exchange  of  Information  does  not 
make  an  advisory  committee  "part  of"  Its 
government  agency.  The  committee  Is  not 
an  internal  organ,  but  again  by  its  very  na- 
ture. Is  a  group  of  "outsiders"  called  upon  be- 
cause of  their  expertise  to  offer  views  and 
comments  unavailable  within  the  agency. 
Defendants  would  liken  advisory  committees 
to  professional  consultants.  Yet  consultants 
generally  operate  by  contract  in  a  subordi- 
nate and  confidential  role.  Whatever  may  be 
the  status  of  consultants'  reports  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Congress  has 
expressly  determined  in  the  Federal  Advis- 
ory Committee  Act  that  Advisory  Commit- 
tee reports  and  functions  are  not  generally 
confidential.  The  Court  Is  not  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  the  analogy  to  professional 
consultants  is  sound.  Thus  Defendants' 
argument  that  the  Advisory  Committee  Is 
wl*">!n  the  Defense  Department,  and  that 
mat.^rs  before  it  are  therefore  "Intra- 
agency"  cannot  be  accepted  here.  If  the  mat- 
ters coming  before  an  advisory  committee 
are  neither  inter-agency  nor  intra-agency 
affairs,  exemption  5  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  is  by  Its  terms  unavailable  as 
Justification  for  the  closing  of  the  DACO- 
WITS meetings  here  in  question. 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  statute 
requires  only  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
meeting  be  "concerned  with"  exempt  mat- 
ters. Yet  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  an  advisory 
committee  that  would  not  be  concerned  with 
some  aspects  of  inter-agency  or  Intra-agency 
affairs.  To  allow  the  "concerned  with"  lan- 
guage to  be  so  broadly  construed  would  al- 
low the  sponsoring  agencies  to  close  all  ad- 
visory committees  to  the  public  by  placing 
some  "Internal"  matters  on  the  agenda.  Such 
an  approach  would  clearly  fly  in  the  face 
of  Congressional  Intent. 

Congressional  intent  and  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  underlie  the 
result  thus  reached.  Congress  was  concerned 
with  the  proliferation  of  unknown  and  some- 
times secret  "interest  groups"  or  "tools"  em- 
ployed to  promote  or  endorse  agency  policies. 
Congress  established  openness  to  public 
scrutiny  as  the  keystone  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Arguments  that  public  par- 
ticipation and  disclosure  would  inhibit  de- 
bate and  the  frank  expression  of  views  were 
heard  and  rejected  by  Congress.  An  exception 
was  created,  however,  for  matters  truly  con- 
fidential by  incorporating  by  reference  the 
protection  offered  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  military  and  trade  secrets, 
personal  data  on  Individuals,  and  the  like. 
The  availability  of  each  exemption  In  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  must  be  meas- 
ured by  its  own  terms,  however.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  the  Court  finds 
exemption  5  Inapplicable  by  its  terms  and  ir- 
reconcilable by  result  with  the  very  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Beyond  this  major  barrier,  the  Court  notes 
several  other  difficulties  with  Defendants 
position.  Assuming  for  the  moment  the  avail- 
ability of  exemption  6  of  the  PYeedom  of 
Information  Act,  it  is  now  well  established 
that  a  claimed  exemption  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  must  be  supported  by 
substantial  Justification  and  explanation  of 
the  basis  for  the  claim,  not  merely  by  con- 
clusory  assertions.  While  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  does  not  contain  the  same  express 
provision  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
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placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  agency 
to  sustain  Its  action,  this  Court  Is  of  the  view 
that  the  underlying  policy  considerations  are 
Identical  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
be  comparable.  In  this  present  case  the  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  only  conclusory  state- 
ments to  Justify  its  position. 

Further,  cases  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  also  require  that  where  por- 
tions of  some  documents  may  be  exempt  from 
dlscloeiire,  the  non-exempt  portions  are  to 
be  disclosed  where  feasible.  The  burden  of 
showing  unfeaslblllty  Is  also  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Again,  by  like  reasoning,  the  Govern- 
ment should  bear  the  burden  of  showing 
specifically  that  all  sessions  of  an  advisory 
committee  meeting  should  be  closed. 

Lastly,  the  matters  before  the  upcoming 
DACOWITS  meeting  will  apparently  be  most- 
ly oral  In  presentation  and  discussion.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  wus  originally 
designed  to  refer  to  written  records  rather 
than  oral  discussions.  Some  reconcUlatlon  Is 
necessary  with  the  substantially  oral  nature 
of  the  advisory  committee  function.  It  may 
well  be  that  c«%l  discussions  may  be  con- 
strued as  written  documents  for  the  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  exemptions  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act.  Even  If  that  Is  assumed,  however,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  dlscuaslons  must  still 
be  shovm  to  fall  within  one  of  the  specific 
classes  of  Information  exempted  from  dis- 
closure. Upon  all  of  these  legal  considera- 
tions, the  Court  finds  that  Plaintiffs  have 
demonstrated  the  required  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess on  the  merits. 

With  regard  to  the  Injury  to  be  suffered  by 
the  Plaintiffs,  It  Is  well-established  that  acts 
by  Government  agencies  In  derogation  of 
statutory  rights  of  the  public  or  certain  In- 
dividual members  of  the  public  can  cortstl- 
tute  Irrefvarable  injury.  In  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  attendance  at  the  upcoming 
meeting  of  DACOWITS,  found  above  to  be 
their  right  under  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  will  be  permanently  lost  to  Plaintiffs  If 
an  injunction  is  not  Issued.  The  Court  finds 
no  injury  to  Defendants  in  being  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  open  meeting  requirement 
imposed  by  statute.  Further,  the  public  in- 
terest wiU  be  best  served  by  requiring  strict 
compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  Plaintiffs 
have  requested  an  injunction  requiring  that 
they  be  allowed  to  "participate"  In  the 
DACOWITS  meeting  as  well  as  to  attend  as 
observers.  Plaintiffs  have  not  pointed  out, 
however,  any  statutory  language  creating  a 
right  of  public  participation  in  advisory 
committees,  and  the  Court  can  find  none. 
The  Court  will  order  that  the  meeting  be 
open  to  the  public  as  observers.  Under 
5  10(a)(3)  of  the  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
interested  persons  may  "attend,  appear  be- 
fore, or  file  statements  with"  an  advisory 
committee,  subject  to  reasonable  regulations. 
The  proposed  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  on  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Management  (38  FJl.  2306,  et  seq., 
January  23,  1973)  seem  reasonable  in  this  re- 
gard. The  Court  will  not  order  more  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  Neither  will  the 
Court  enter  Orders  proposed  by  Plaintiffs 
which  speak  In  terms  of  future  meetings  or 
future  claims  of  exemption  6  for  DACOWITS 
meetings.  Such  provisions  are  in^proprlate 
at  this  preliminary  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

This  Is  apparently  a  case  of  first  impres- 
sion under  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  Because  of  this,  although  the  written 
record  herein  sparse,  the  Court  has  devoted 
substantial  effort  in  the  time  available  to 
exploring  the  Issues  herein.  The  Court  finds 
that  the  |>ollcy  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act  Is  reflected  clearly  In  Its  legislative  his- 
tory although  the  mechanics  of  Implement- 
ing the  exemptions  therein  does  require  ex- 
ploration in  this  and  undoubtedly,  later 
cases.  This  Court  Is  distressed,  however,  that 
the  penchant  for  unjustified  Government 
secrecy  repeatedly  evidenced  In  cases  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  seems  to  be 
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present  here.  This  proceeding,  of  course,  re- 
malnB  In  the  preliminary  stages,  and  De- 
fendants will  have  the  opportunity  should 
this  case  come  on  for  fuU  disposition  on  the 
merits  to  convince  the  Court  that  the  claims 
of  exemption  here  proffered  are  In  fact  Justi- 
fied. An  appropriate  Order  will  be  entered. 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr., 

Judge. 
October  10. 1973. 


GOOD  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING 
IN  BEREA 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1'  Is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Kentucky  Banker  magazine.  This  arti- 
cle pays  tribute  to  the  great  economic 
growth  of  Berea.  Ky.,  a  community  I  am 
honored  to  represent  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  time  of  industrial  expansion, 
companies  across  the  Nation  look  to 
communities,  such  as  Berea,  offering  a 
central  location,  accessibility,  and  an 
abimdant  work  force,  as  a  possible  site 
for  operation.  I  feel  this  article  em- 
phasizes the  inportance  of  cooperation 
in  achieving  community  development: 

Good  Things  Arz  Happening  in  Berea 

Down  "where  the  Bluegrass  kisses  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains",  a  new  and  ex- 
citing growth  story  Is  unfolding.  It's  a  story 
featuring  a  town  that  has  Increased  its  busi- 
ness community  more  than  100%  In  the  past 
three  years  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  has  accomplished 
what  Is  thought  to  be  the  nation's  first  tri- 
ple Industrial  ground-breaking  ceremony. 
It's  the  story  of  Berea. 

Golden  shovels  that  broke  the  ground  for 
Suburban  Homes,  Inc..  Keller  Industries  and 
Goodyear,  made  up  the  greatest  gold  strike  In 
Berea's  history,  according  to  members  of  Its 
Industrial  Development  Corporation.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  area  has  been 
ready  for  major  Industrial  discovery  for  a 
long  time. 

P^om  the  economic  framework  to  the  ro- 
mance of  life  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful 
Cumberlands,  It's  all  there.  Berea's  proxim- 
ity to  major  cities  (120  miles  from  both  Lou- 
IsvlUe  and  Cincinnati  and  40  from  Lexing- 
ton), a  major  highway  artery  and  raU  serv- 
ice, natural  gas,  a  particularly  inviting  abun- 
dance of  both  male  and  female  labor  In  all 
categories,  plus  hundreds  of  acres  of  good 
tadustrlal  sites  provide  all  the  right  ingredi- 
ents. And  there's  more.  There's  nationaUy 
famous  Berea  College  Incorporated  in  1865 
...  a  community  school  system  representing 
a  national  "first"  in  educational  cooperation 
...  a  multiplicity  of  colleges  (in  addition  to 
Berea)  within  a  50-mlle  radius  .  .  .  cultural 
opportunities  .  .  .  historic  lore  .  .  .  and  most 
of  aU,  hometown  people  who  welcome  new- 
comers Interested  In  adopting  their  area. 


Morrts  Todd,  chairman  and  president  of 
Berea  National  Bank,  and  WUliam  Plnnel, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  of  Berea,  recall  setting  up  the 
groundwork  to  "sell  Berea"  some  fotirteen 
years  ago  when  the  industrial  development 
conunittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
first  formed.  Stock  was  sold  at  $100  a  share 
in  a  successful  effort  to  raise  funds  to  pro- 
mote industrial  development  under  the  new 
Berea  Industrial  Development  Corporation. 

"At  this  time",  BUI  Plnnel  recalls,  "Berea 
had  three  Industries  .  .  .  the  Berea  College, 
ChurchlU  Weavers  which  was  actually  the 
first  Industry  In  the  area,  and  Parker  Seal — 
a  rubber  product  plant." 

Two  years  following  the  organization  of 
the  new  Industrial  Development  Corporation, 
they  were  successful  In  bringing  Manning, 
MaxweU  and  Moore  (now  Dresser,  Inc.,  In- 
dustrial Valve  and  Instrument  Division). 
Then,  about  seven  years  ago,  Gibson  Greettag 
Cards  chose  Berea  for  their  plant. 

Berea's  Industrial  boom  of  the  seventies, 
however.  Is  the  result  of  a  new  major  thrust 
by  the  Berea  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration. Now  nine  in  number,  the  board 
includes  long-time  Berea  booster  Morris  Todd 
of  Berea  National  Bank  .  .  .  and  ...  a  new 
face  in  Berea,  that  of  J.  D.  HUes,  president  of 
Peoples  Bank. 

HUes  might  weU  be  used  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  how  a  banker,  as  a  relative  new- 
comer to  a  community,  can  assume  a  posi- 
tion which  compliments  not  only  his  own 
bank  but  the  promotion  of  the  banking 
industry  as  a  whole.  He's  a  walking  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  enthusiastic  about  oppor- 
tunities which  have  come  his  way  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Blue 
Grass  RECC  in  obtaining  industrial  leads, 
plans  for  raising  funds  to  further  develop  a 
local  airport  Jxist  outside  of  Berea,  work  with 
the  State  In  getting  aid  such  as  road  up- 
grading in  the  Industrial  areas  .  .  .  Just  gen- 
uinely enthusiastic  about  his  adopted  home 
in  general. 

Townspeople,  as  well  as  new-industry  per- 
sonnel, are  quick  to  credit  HUes  and  his  re- 
organized bank  with  being  a  major  spark  In 
the  new  Industrial  fiare.  Now,  through  the 
strength  of  the  Kentucky  Group,  of  which 
Peoples  Bank  Is  a  member,  major  financial 
assistance  Is  avaUable  to  Industries  locating 
in  this  and  other  areas. 

William  Flnnel,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Corporation,  recalls  that  when 
Parker  Seal  came  to  Berea,  35  to  40#  an  hour 
was  the  average  wage  rate,  and  if  a  small 
business  averaged  $500  to  $800  a  week  gross 
sales,  it  was  considered  a  really  good  week. 
"Now,"  he  says,  "with  the  new  growth, 
$4,000  is  considered  a  small  week."  Fmnel 
estimates  that  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
Madison  County  area  In  the  last  few  years 
has  risen  500%,  and  he's  quick  to  give  the 
bankers  credit  for  their  action. 

"For  example,"  says  Plnnel,  "Morris  Todd 
was  active  m  obtaining  plant  sites,  and  J.  D. 
HUes  worked  closely  with  those  Involved  in 
developing  leads  and  in  obtaining  financing 
to  insure  their  ability  to  locate."  He  pointed 
out  that  the  cooperation  between  businesses, 
the  Development  Corporation,  and  the  city 
government  with  Mayor  C.  C.  Hensley  had 
been  outstandmg. 
Berea  City  CouncU  first  approved  the  Is- 


suance of  industrial  revenue  bonds  for  Sub- 
urban Homes  in  the  amount  of  $945,000 
Bonds  were  purchased  by  Peoples  Bank.  Next, 
the  CouncU  authorized  the  Issuance  of 
$2,200,000  worth  of  bonds  for  Keller  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  and  although  Peoples  Bank  did 
not  buy  all  of  the  bonds.  It  handled  financ- 
ing through  the  Kentucky  Group.  The  bank 
is  the  trustee  of  the  bondholders. 

Both  Morris  Todd  and  Don  Hensley  Indi- 
cate strong  feelings  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  Peoples  Bank  is  already  looking 
toward  plans  for  a  new  main  office  banking 
faculty  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  with 
the  present  office  retained  as  a  branch.  The 
new  Industries,  according  to  HUes,  will  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  at  least  1,000  people  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  that's  Just  the  begin- 
ning. "Berea's  growing,"  he  says,  "and  we 
want  to  make  sure  the  people  have  the  bank- 
ing services  they  need." 

A  tour  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Berea 
quickly  bears  out  the  enthusiasm  of  its  lead- 
ers. Where  not  so  long  ago  a  sleepy  country 
road  turned  off  the  highway,  motels,  restau- 
rants and  other  businesses  now  form  a  con- 
tinuous pattern.  Apartments  and  subdivi- 
sions are  springing  up.  An  organized  plan  for 
cooperative  store-front  remod-iUng  is  under- 
way in  the  center  part  of  town. 

In  every  respect,  good  things  are  happen- 
ing, and  Kentucky  bankers  are  helping  to 
make  them  happen. 


STATEMENT  ON  NOMINATION  OP 
GERALD  R.  FORD  AS  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP    NORTH    CAROLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  13,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement by  President  Nixon  last  Fri- 
day night  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  is  the 
President's  choice  for  nomination  to  the 
Office  of  Vice  President  came  as  welcome 
news  to  me,  tis  it  did  to  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  and 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

Following  the  President's  annoimce- 
ment,  I  issued  a  statement  to  the  news 
media,  praising  his  selection.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement 

President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Gerald 
Ford  to  the  office  of  Vice  President  repre- 
sents a  timely  demonstration  of  the  states- 
manship, and  the  confident  and  competent 
leadership,  that  have  been  the  mark  of  both 
these  men  through  long  and  distinguished 
careers  in  public  service. 

I  have  worked  with  Gerald  Ford  for  almost 
five  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  believe  he  can  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Vice  Presidency  with  great  distinction  and 
achievement. 

I  applaud  the  President's  choice  and  his 
wisdom,  and  I  congratulate  Jerry  Pord  on 
this  well-deserved  and  well-advised  nomina- 
tion. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESElSlTATiyES— Wednesday,  October  17, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon.  proclaiming  this  day  a  National  Day  of 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch.  Prayer,  we  bow  our  heads  In  Thy  pres- 

DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer:  ence,   our   Father   God.   acknowledging 

When  you   pray,  say.  Our  Father. —  our  dependence  upon  Thee  and  offering 

Luke  11:2.  unto  Thee  the  devotion  of  our  hearts. 

Responding  to  the  call  of  our  President  We  pray  for  the  coming  of  Thy  king- 


dom of  peace  on  Earth  and  good  will 
among  men.  In  the  midst  of  swiftly  mov- 
ing scenes,  may  our  trust  in  Thee  and  our 
faithful  observance  of  Thy  laws  move  in 
us  as  we  seek  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
human  brotherhood. 


October  17,  1973 
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Strengthen  us  to  meet  each  day  with 
the  realization  that  Thou  art  with  us,  and 
D:iay  we  prove  true  to  every  task  com- 
mitted to  our  care. 

We  ask  in  the  spirit  of  Him  for  whose 
kingdom  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  communicated 
to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9590 >  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  OflQce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3013.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
14,  1926  (43  use.  869),  pertaining  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions. 


OFFSHORE  DRILLING  IN  GULF  OF 
MEXICO 

(Mr.  P^QUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hous?  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
going  to  blatantly  disregard  the  wishes 
of  the  Florida  congre-ssional  delegation 
and  public  hearings  held  in  Florida  re- 
garding drilling  for  offshore  oil  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Many  environmental  questions  need  to 
be  answered  before  drilling  should  even 
be  considered  on  more  than  800,000  off- 
shore acres  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  anticipated  sind  projected  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  that  there  is  only 
between  2  and  3  billion  barrels  of  petro- 
leum in  these  800,000  acres  of  land.  This 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

This  oil  is  not  going  anywhere.  It  can 
be  claimed  at  a  later  date  should  circum- 
stances warrant.  I  hope  that  the  Interior 
Department  will  reconsider  its  arbitrary 
decision  to  proceed  with  this  imtil  we 
have  better  technical  information  as  to 
whether  our  beaches,  seafood  industry, 
sport  fishing,  and  military  installations 
will  be  adversely  affected.  In  my  opinion. 


all  of  the  facts  are  on  the  side  of  not 
drilling. 


RACETRACK  OWNER  HEADS  GROUP 
BIDDINQ  FOR  PADRES 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  what 
today  was  a  rather  startling  story  on 
the  sports  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  that  Marje  Everett  Is  go- 
ing to  buy  the  baseball  team  in  San 
Diego. 

This  Marje  Everett  is  the  one  who 
made  $30  million  on  a  stock  deal  on  a 
racetrack  in  Illinois  for  which  Governor 
Kerner,  former  Governor  Kemer  Is  un- 
der sentence  for  making  $100,000. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  much  she 
has  contributed  over  the  years  to  politi- 
cal campaigns,  and  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment does  not  want  to  go  into  that 
matter,  maybe  we  will  go  into  it  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections.  We  have  had 
enough  of  these  disagreeable  types  in 
baseball  now,  such  as  Charlie  Finley, 
without  having  any  more. 


tingulshed  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  our  recent  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
be  the  policemen  for  the  entire  world. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  Amer- 
ican boys  sent  into  the  Mideast  war  and 
I  join  with  Mr.  Latta  In  suggesting  to  the 
executive  branch  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  imply  that  U.S.  troops 
might  become  Involved  in  the  Mideast 
war. 

My  mail  since  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  overwhelmingly  reflects  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  this  resolution  which 
I  have  cosponsored  with  Congressman 
Latta  today. 

I  also  think  it  is  Important  that  as  soon 
as  feasible  the  U.S.  Congress  should  be 
provided  with  a  complete  report  by  the 
administration  on  the  volume  and  nature 
of  arms  and  military  equipment  fur- 
nished to  any  Mideast  nation. 


U.S.     MILITARY    INVOLVEMENT    IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  telegram : 

October   17,    1973. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  read  news  re- 
port* that  United  States  Marines  In  fiUl  bat- 
tle gear  have  boarded  the  helicopter  carrier 
Iwo  Jlma  at  Morehead  City,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Join  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  that  the  Spanish  Government  has 
protested  the  sending  of  one  hundred  United 
States  pUots  from  its  soil  to  Israel.  These  ac- 
tions, when  taken  with  Dr.  Kissinger's  state- 
ment that  our  troops  wUl  not  be  used  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  Soviet  troopw  are  first  In- 
troduced, is  most  disturbing  to  me.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  are  also  most  disturbing  to  the 
American  jseople  who  wish  no  U.S.  troop  in- 
volvement therein. 

Mr.  I»re6ldent,  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
strongly  to  reconsider  any  decision  which 
may  contain  the  remotest  possible  risk  of 
involvement  of  our  troops  in  this  conflict  and 
I  further  urge  you  to  press  on  In  continuous 
24-hour-a-day  sessions,  if  necessary,  with 
your  unrelenting  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  cease-fire.  I  am  certain  all  Amer- 
icans wish  you  success  In  these  peaoe-maklng 
efforts. 

BespectfuUy, 

Delbert  L.  IiATTa, 
Representative  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of 
this  matter,  I  have  today  Introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

RKSOLUnON 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  United  States  com- 
bat troops  not  be  Introduced,  committed,  or 
involved.  In  any  way  or  manner,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  present  armed  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  without  prior  Oongres- 
slonal  authorization. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  be 
associated  with  the  remarks  by  my  dls- 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  COURTESY  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  put  into  the  Congressional  Record 
some  objections  I  had  to  the  briefing 
which  we  had  received  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  Uie 
Middle  East  situation.  Since  it  was  put 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  Mr. 
Sisco,  Assistant  Secretary,  visited  me  this 
morning  with  a  member  of  his  staff  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  to  apologize  for 
the  tone  of  the  presentation  to  me  and 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
he  explained  that  he  only  had  a  few 
hours  sleep,  which  I  could  understand, 
accounted  for  the  shortness  of  his  an- 
swers, and  I  appreciated  the  fact  that 
he  was  willing  to  come  over  and  assure 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  myself 
that  we  will  receive  the  cooperation  from 
the  State  Department  we  are  accustomed 
to,  and  the  consideration  and  courtesy 
we  should  expect. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  be  circulating 
my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  I  had 
mentioned,  which  would  have  further 
explored  this  briefing. 


AUTUMNAL  SPLENDOR  OF  THE  BLUE 
RIDGE  PARKWAY 

(Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  begins  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Skyline  Drive  on  Afton 
Mountain  in  Virginia  and  extends  over 
the  moimtaintops  469  miles  into  western 
North  Carolina.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  on  this  Saturday.  October  20,  at 
1:54  p.m.,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  will 
be  at  the  peak  of  its  autumnal  splendor. 
I  suggest  that  a  trip  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Psu-kway  would  be  a  most  appro- 
priate way  for  Members  to  enjoy  them- 
selves on  this  long  weekend. 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

(Mr.  HOG  AN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  free.  Al- 
though emigration  appears  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  few  years,  the  move- 
ment is  stm  very  limited.  Multitudes 
who  want  to  emigrate  dare  not  apply 
for  they  fear  the  consequences  of  making 
a  formal  application.  OVIR — the  Soviet 
Emigration  Bureau — treats  the  average 
applicant  in  a  very  callous  manner,  but 
harshest  treatment  is  reserved  for  a  small 
group  of  brave  activists. 

A  case  in  point  relates  to  42-year-old 
Yuly  Brint.  Brint  was  bom  in  Kharkov 
in  the  Ukraine  where  he  graduated  from 
a  technical  institute  and  worked  as  a 
machine  builder  and  milling  machine 
operator. 

In  1967,  Brint  wrote  and  spoke  out  in 
defense  of  Israel's  policy  in  the  six  day 
war.  He  disagreed  publicly  and  in  writ- 
ing with  Soviet  policy  at  that  time.  As  a 
result,  he  was  detained  by  the  KGB  and 
warned  not  to  repeat  this  kind  of  be- 
havior. 

Nearly,  5  years  later,  in  early  1972,  he 
applied  for  an  exit  permit  to  Israel, 
however.  Brint  was  arrested  In  the  spring 
for  his  public  rejection  of  Soviet  policy 
in  1967. 

Brint  was  brought  to  trial  on  June  1, 
1972.  and  charged  under  article  187-1  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  with  "slandering  the 
Soviet  sy.stem."  The  charge  was  based 
on  his  1967  activities,  even  though  the 
Soviet  statute  of  limitations  for  crime  is 
5  years. 

At  the  trial,  which  his  friends  were 
barred  from  attending.  Brint  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  emigrate  is 
a  imiversal  hiunan  right.  The  Mills- 
Vanik  amendment  offers  a  practical 
method  to  attain  It  for  the  multitudes 
deprived  of  this  right  and  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  bill  without  further 
delay. 


October  17,  1973 


(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  help  but  respond  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta  >  with  regard  to  what  may  happen 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  to  the  utilization 
of  American  troops. 

This  Is  a  time.  I  believe,  for  cool  heads 
and  counsel.  The  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  yesterday  became  the 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He 
Is  going  to  do  all  In  his  power,  and  I 
have  confidence  In  his  capacity,  to 
achieve  peace  with  honor  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  must  give  to  this  House  the  express 
policy  of  the  Government  of  Israel  as 
I  heard  It  from  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr  in  her  office,  and  Ambassador 
Rabin,  and  Moshe  Dayan.  That  policy 
is  that  the  soU  of  Israel  is  too  sacred 
to  be  defended  by  any  but  the  citizens 
and  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel. 


Israel  is  not  seeking  U.S.  troops,  boys 
to  flght  there.  But  let  me  suggest  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  this  war  to  a  halt 
and  to  shorten  its  duration  to  save  the 
Uves  of  the  Israelis,  Arabs,  and  any  in- 
volved people,  is  to  live  up  to  our  com- 
mitments to  give  to  Israel  the  defensive 
weaponry  she  needs  to  offset  the  aggres- 
sive weaponry  suppUed  to  her  enemies 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  sure  Secretary  Kissinger  is  do- 
ing everything  in  his  power  to  end  this 
war  on  a  dignified  and  decent  basis,  con- 
sistent with  our  national  interest  When 
the  war  ends  it  will  not  require  a  single 
American  soldier  to  go  anywhere. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pres- 
ent In  the  House  yesterday  and  voted 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6691. 
the  legislative  branch  appropriations. 
My  vote  was  not  recorded.  Had  my  vote 
been  recorded,  it  would  have  been  "yea  " 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IRoll  No.  536] 

Aahley  Dom  muIs.  Ark. 

BUggl  Eckhardt  MlnUh 

Blackburn  Evlns,  Tena.  Passman 

Boggs  Pulton  Pepper 

Buchanan  Glalmo  Price  ni 

Carney.  Ohio  Oray  Rarlck 

Cbioholm  Ouyer  Rees 

Clark  Hansen.  Idaho  Reid 

Collins,  lU.  Hastings  Rooney  N  Y 

Conlan  Jarman  Rose 

Conyers  Johnson.  Pa.  Rousselot 

Davis.  Ga.  McClory  Sandman 

uellums  McEwen  Tlernan 

Denholm  McKay  Veysey 

Dennis  Metcalfe  Wampler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  389 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
93-166) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  wm  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  402(a)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA) , 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  on  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program.  This  report 


covers  developments  in  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1972. 

In  the  period  since  I  last  reported  to 
the  Congress  on  o\u  trade  agreements 
program,  we  have  taken  major  new  ini- 
tiatives to  give  strong  momentum  to 
closer  multilateral  cooperation  and  to 
develop  a  fairer  and  more  efficient  frame- 
work for  the  conduct  of  international 
economic  relations.  As  a  result  of  intense 
preparatory  work  throughout  1972,  na- 
tions accounting  for  the  bulk  of  world 
trade,  meeting  in  Tokyo  last  month, 
opened  a  major  round  of  new  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  to  reform  the  rules  by 
which  all  can  gain  from  expanded  trade. 
In  the  related  field  of  monetary  affairs! 
encoiu-aging  progress  has  been  acliieved 
on  reform  of  the  international  monetarj- 
system  to  provide  sound  underpinnings 
for  a  fairer,  more  open  trading  system. 

Concurrently  with  work  on  these  basic 
longer  term  objectives,  U.S.  negotiators 
also  pressed  acUvely  in  bilateral  consul- 
tations for  the  early  removal  of  foreign 
nontariff  barriers  which  have  distorted 
normal  trade  patterns  and  restricted 
U.S.  exports.  The  success  of  these  efforts 
has,  in  some  cases,  opened  markets 
where  U.S.  exporters  have  competed  at 
a  disadvantage  for  over  two  decades.  In 
other  instances,  prompt  U.S.  assertion 
of  our  rights  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  either  de- 
terred the  institution  of  proposed  restric- 
tions or  resulted  in  their  early  termina- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  U.S.  representations,  our 
traders  are  already  realizing  tangible 
benefits  from  the  major  liberalization  of 
quotas  and  licensing  by  Japan  and  the 
virtual  elimination  of  Japanese  export 
incentives.  Compensatory  taxes  affect- 
ing some  $40  million  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  were  terminated  on  98  percent 
of  the  products  involved.  The  reduction 
or  removal  of  these  and  other  trade  dis- 
tortions demonstrates  that  sound  trade 
policy  and  vigorous  negotiation  can  cre- 
ate new  and  better  opportunities  for 
American  businesses,  farms,  and  work- 
ers. 

Consistent  with  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  common  inter- 
ests between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  concluded  a  major  agreement 
last  year  which  lays  the  basis  for  the 
normalization  of  relations  in  the  trade 
field.  Important  initial  steps  also  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  barriers  to  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Ciiina.  These  developments 
open  vast  opportunities  for  long-term 
mutual  economic  benefit  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  world  peace  through  the 
reduction  of  political  tensions.  I  again 
urge  the  Congress,  in  considering  my  re- 
quest for  authority  to  grant  normal  tariff 
treatment  to  these  coimtries,  to  work 
with  me  in  framing  an  authority  which 
preserves  these  gains. 

Willie  we  may  Justifiably  be  encour- 
aged by  our  achievements  In  trade  and 
monetary  negotiations  since  1971  and  by 
the  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  In 
our  merchandise  trade  balance,  we  must 
not  underestimate  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  tasks  ahead.  The  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations  which  have 
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Just  been  opened  are  a  fimdamental 
building  block  in  the  foundation  of  a  new 
world  politico-economic  structure.  The 
stakes  are  thus  high  and  the  bargaining 
will  be  Intense. 

To  realize  our  objectives  in  the  trade 
field,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  last  April 
proposals  for  new  legislation  entitled  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  In  my  state- 
ment of  October  4,  I  expressed  my  views 
on  the  bill  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As 
legislative  deliberation  continues,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Congress  on 
this  bill  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  part- 
nersliip. 

The  profound  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  economy  and 
the  Impact  of  growing  economic  Inter- 
dependence on  political  relations  among 
nations  is  now  clearly  recognized.  While 
formidable  problems  exist  in  the  trade 
area  and  while  countries  still  differ  wide- 
ly on  some  of  the  important  Issues,  the 
will  now  exists  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
far-reaching  chsinges  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  confrontation  or  retaliatory  mesis- 
ures  which  generate  political  frictions. 
We.  like  other  nations,  will  be  hard  bar- 
gainers, but  with  a  shared  spirit  of  mu- 
tual commitment  to  a  more  open  and 
equitable  trading  system,  the  entire 
world  can  progress  toward  a  new  era 
of  economic  well-being  and  peaceful  in- 
ternational relations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  October  17,  1973. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMrTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATTON 
OF  H.R.  9286.  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATTON,   1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spesiker.  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  601  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  601 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  (H^.  9286)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  mUltary  training  student  loads,  and 
for  other  purpoees.  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  said  conference  report  are  here- 
by waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  601 
provides  for  an  open  rule  waiving  all 
points  of  order  agtdnst  the  conference 
report  on  military  procurement,  H.R. 
9286. 

This  is  the  rule  requested  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  there  are  so 
many  gray  areas,  parliamentarily  speak- 
ing, because  there  are  innumerable  addi- 
tions resulting  from  the  conference  with 
the  Senate,  the  disapproval  of  any  of 
which  would  vitiate  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  and  prolong  Indefinitely  prog- 
ress on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  601  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  9286. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  points  of  order 
waived? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Points  of  order 
are  waived  because  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  requested  a  general  waiver 
of  points  of  order.  The  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  in  its  letter  presented 
more  than  a  page  of  additions  which  were 
added  in  the  conference  with  the  Senate 
in  order  to  get  agreement,  and  if  any  of 
these  are  disapproved,  it  would  vitiate 
the  entire  proceedings. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  expediting  approval 
of  this  legislation.  Without  it,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  tells  us  there  is  no 
determination  as  to  when  or  how  long 
the  conference  would  go  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Committee  on  Rules 
asking  the  House  to  accept  a  rule  that 
would  waive  points  of  order  on  some  11 
items  In  this  conference  report,  that  may 
be  subject  to  points  of  order? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  asked  to  set  aside 
the  regular  and  orderly  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  sake 
of  expediency? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes.  sir.  I 
believe  that  Is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  like  to  ask  this 
question,  but  does  the  Rules  Committee 
ever  blush  when  It  brings  out  a  rule  of 
this  type? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sometimes  they  do? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  was 
obliged  to  blush  when  this  rule  was  voted 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee,  because  I 
voted  against  it. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  this  after- 
noon should  join  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  who  were,  xmfortu- 
nately,  in  the  minority  who  voted  against 
a  general  waiver  of  all  points  of  order 


on  this  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion conference  report. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  some  will 
characterize  the  opposition  to  this  rule 
as  being  concerned  exclusively  with  a 
controversy  aroimd  section  817  that 
would  mandate  the  continued  operation 
of  some  public  service  hospitals,  eight  in 
number. 

While  I  do  support  the  Administra- 
tion's position  which,  of  course,  resulted 
in  the  veto  of  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act,  on  the  basis  of  inclusion  of 
the  continued  operation  of  those  hospi- 
tals which  was  mandated  in  that  bill, 
and  while  the  resurrection  of  that  issue 
in  this  conference  report  in  the  form  of 
a  nongermane  Senate  amendment  is  a 
factor  in  my  opposition,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  reason  why  I  oppose  the  rule. 

When  the  bill  was  acted  on  in  the 
other  body,  the  House  bill  which  orig- 
inally consisted  of  17  pages  was  replaced 
by  a  Senate  amendment  that  added  55 
pages  to  the  bill.  As  the  letter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmEoi  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  indicated,  there  were 
at  least  11  possible  instances  in  which 
those  additions  constituted  the  addition 
of  nongermane  material  to  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

Therefore,  the  basic  reason  why  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  defeat  this 
rule  Is  that  unless  we  do  that,  we  are  not 
protecting  the  prerogatives,  the  rights  of 
this  body,  as  they  were  outlined  In  the 
1970  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

It  was  also  in  some  further  rules 
changes  that  came  at  the  end  of  last 
Congress.  What  we  did,  by  way  of  very 
quick  review,  was  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  acting  on  nongermane  Senate 
amendments,  a  procedure  under  a  new 
clause  4,  rule  XXVm,  which  would  make 
It  possible  for  ttiis  body  to  vote  sep- 
arately after  40  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  of  these  nongermane  Senate 
amendments.  A  point  of  order  is  made, 
and  if  that  point  of  order  is  sustained, 
then  the  right  accrues  to  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  demand  a  recorded  vote,  a 
separate  vote  on  those  nongermane 
amendments. 

We  had  a  very  recent  illustration  of 
how  that  rule  oi>erates.  The  Members 
may  recall  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  that  this  body,  by  sep- 
arate vote,  rejected  two  nongermane 
Senate  amendments.  Then,  that  report 
went  back  to  conference,  and  the  other 
body  eventually  acceded  to  the  F>ositlon 
of  the  House  in  rejecting  those  amend- 
ments. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  we  adopt  this 
rule  today  vnth  a  general  waiver,  we 
might  as  well  repeal  clause  4,  rule 
XXVm.  We  are  transmitting  a  message 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  that  we 
have  given  them  a  green  light,  "Go 
ahead,  adorn  any  House  passed  bill,  go 
into  conference,  adorn  it  as  you  would 
a  Christmas  tree  with  any  of  these 
decorative  objects  that  the  other  body  is 
so  fond  of  attaching  to  House  bills,  and 
we  will  simply  have  our  conferees  come 
back,  go  upstairs  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, get  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
against  that  nongermane  matter  and 
everything  Is  going  to  go  through." 
That,    I    would    suggest,    completely 
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vitiates  the  rule  I  have  referred  to,  and 
I  think  it  does  violence  to  the  right  of 
this  body  to  act  separately  on  nonger- 
mane  material. 

Finally,  and  not  the  least  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  would  urge  that  the  Members 
defeat  the  rule,  and  I  speak  now  specif- 
ically to  some  of  my  friends  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  that  would  have 
reduced  by  some  $950  million  the 
amount  contained  in  the  conamittee  bill, 
the  committee  bill  on  military  authoriza- 
tion that  came  to  the  floor — let  me  point 
out  that  the  total  amount  that  is  au- 
thorized in  this  conference  report  of 
$21.3  billion  is  in  excess — is  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  authorized  by  either  the 
House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  approved  amount  is 
some  $854  million  over  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  this  body,  and  some  $351  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  that  was  original- 
ly approved  by  the  other  body,  by  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  offered,  of  course,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  As- 
piN)  was  to  hold  the  authorization  at 
last  years  level  plus  4.5  percent  for  in- 
flation. 

Unless  this  rule  is  defeated  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  registering  our  objec- 
tions to  that  fact  along  with  the  other 
points  that  I  have  just  made.  It  pains 
me  to  have  to  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
down  the  rule  requested  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Service  Committee,  because,  as  he  indi- 
cated in  his  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  he  and  his  fellow  House  con- 
ferees did  try  very  hard  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  nongermane  matter  that 
was  contained  in  that  55 -page  Senate 
amendment  that  took  the  place  of  the 
House  bill,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
at  least  11  Instances  in  eliminating  that 
nongermane  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  this  in  it- 
self is  reason  enough  why  we  should 
turn  down  this  rule  today.  This  distin- 
guished committee  can  bring  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  this  floor  without  a  rule. 
We  are  not  obstructing  the  ability  of  this 
House  to  act  on  this  matter  by  denying 
it  a  rule,  because  I  repeat,  the  only  func- 
tion of  that  rule  Is  to  waive  all  points  of 
order,  to  wipe  out  the  effect  of  the  rule 
heretofore  adopted  by  this  House  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  register 
by  a  separate  recorded  vote  on  separate 
or  nongermane  matter  added  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  In  defeating, 
not  the  previous  question— the  Issue  will 

not  be  drawn  on  the  previous  question 

the  issue  will  come  on  the  rule  Itself. 
I  would  ask  that  the  Members  vote  down 
the  rule. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minois.  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr 

PlNDLKY>. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
shed  any  light  on  the  possibility  that 
the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  this  reso- 
lution would  In  fact  be  a  war  supply 
bill  and  provide  the  wherewithal  for  the 
United  States  to  resupply  the  State  of 
Israel? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  only 
provision  that  comes  to  my  mind  which 
would  deal  with  that  is  perhaps  section 
814.  a  section  that  would  extend  until 
December  31,  1975,  authority  for  mili- 
tary credits  to  Israel  as  authorized  by 
the  Defense  Procurement  Act  of  1970. 
This  is  material  which  the  committee 
concedes  is  nongermane. 

Without  getting  into  a  discussion  of 
the  substantive  merit  of  the  issue  of 
resupply,  it  is  certainly  so  fundamentally 
important  a  question  that  this  body 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  on  it  and 
not  simply  by  a  general  waiver  of  points 
of  order  accept  what  the  other  body  has 
done. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distingmshed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  made  a 
correct  statement  of  his  position:  how- 
ever, inadvertently  I  believe  he  left  out 
the  fact  that  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  on  yesterday  I  said 
it  was  my  opinion  that  these  11  subjects 
were  germane.  They  are  In  a  gray  area, 
and  others  may  challenge  their  ger- 
maneness. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  delay,  of  voting 
on  1 1  separate  and  different  subjects,  in 
order  to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
bill,  I  made  the  reauest. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  misstate  the 
gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman did  indeed  make  that  position 
known  before  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.   Del   Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
rule.  It  provides  a  total  waiver  of  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  re- 
port. According  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
there  are  some  11  possible  points  in 
which  nongermane  matter  was  added 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  rule  is 
to  deny  the  House  a  separate  vote  on  any 
of  these  nongermane  additions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  the  House  adopted 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Col- 
mer  amendment  to  provide  a  procedure 
whereby  the  House  could  get  a  separate 
vote  on  nongermane  matter  in  a  con- 
ference report.  This  procedure  was 
strengthened  by  additional  rules  changes 
added  at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 
The  procedure  is  presently  included  as  a 


part  of  the  House  Rules,  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XXVin. 

In  summary,  this  House  rule  provides 
that  any  Member  can  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  a  particular  nongermane 
Senate  provision  which  has  been  included 
in  the  conference  report.  If  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order.  It  is  then  in 
order  for  a  Member  to  move  that  the 
House  reject  the  nongermane  matter 
covered  by  the  point  of  order.  Such  a  mo- 
tion would  be  debated  for  40  minutes 
with  20  minutes  on  each  side,  followed  by 
a  vote. 

Such  a  procedure  would  allow  the 
House  to  decide  whether  it  wants  the 
nongermane  items  added  by  the  Senate 
in  the  conference.  This  is  the  procedure 
I  would  propose  to  follow  when  this  rule 
is  voted  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  should 
adopt  this  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order,  the  House  would  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity for  a  separate  vote  on  these 
nongermane  items  added  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  insignifi. 
cant  items  that  have  been  tacked  on  by 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  amendments 
would  require  the  administration  to  keep 
open  eight  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pitals. This  is  an  issue  which  was  a  major 
factor  in  causing  the  President  to  veto 
the  emergency  medical  services  bill  re- 
cently. Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  am  op- 
posed to  this  provision,  ibut  whichever 
side  of  that  question  a  Member  may  be 
on,  at  least  I  think  the  House  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  deal  openly  with 
this  issue,  instead  of  having  it  buried  in 
a  package  which  Members  are  reluctant 
to  vote  against. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  House  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  separate  vote  on 
each  of  these  Items  and  urge  a  no  vote 
on  passage  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson).  I  believe 
that  we  should  vote  down  the  rule  on 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  that  we  are  vot- 
ing on  this  afternoon  have  brought  forth 
a  bill  that  is  higher  than  that  passed 
by  either  House  of  Congress.  The  House 
voted  an  authorization  bill  of  $20.4  bil- 
lion: the  Senate  voted  an  authorization 
bill  of  $20.9  billion.  The  conferees,  meet- 
ing to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
these  two  versions,  have  come  up  with 
a  compromise  of  $21.3  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  few  of  the  Members 
of  either  House  voted  for  or  wanted  a 
Defense  authorization  bill  which  Is  as 
high  as  $21.3  billion.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
all  of  those  Members  who  did  want  it 
ended  up  as  conferees. 

By  a  vote  of  242  to  163.  the  House 
passed  an  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  House  authorization  bill  to  $20.4  bil- 
lion. The  Senate  passed  the  bill  of  $20.9 
billion,  but  several  amendments  came 
very  near  to  passing,  which  would  have 
cut  it  below  that  figure. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  sense  of  both  Houses  was  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  authorization 
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bill  should  be  well  under  $21  billion,  but 
the  conferees  voted  $21.3  billion. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what 
they  did  was  not  illegal,  although  it  cer- 
tainly is  immoral.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  anything  we  can  do  about  those  niun- 
bers,  but  I  do  believe  we  ought  to  protest 
this  procedure. 

To  protest  is,  of  course,  a  bit  difficult. 
Conference  reports  come  back  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-lt  basis,  and  to  vote  against 
the  entire  conference  report  is  to  be  vot- 
ing for  zero  defense. 

I  urge  the  Members  Instead  to  vote 
against  this  rule.  It  is  a  way  of  protest- 
ing what  the  conferees  have  done,  with- 
out voting  against  the  entire  bill. 

Some  of  the  Members  will  be  able  to 
see  their  way  clear  to  voting  against  the 
entire  conference  report,  but  if  they  can- 
not do  this,  I  understand  their  position. 

However,  whether  they  can  or  cannot 
vote  against  the  entire  conference  report. 
I  lu^ge  all  the  Members  to  vote  against 
the  rule  as  a  protest  against  the  con- 
ference report,  which  is  higher  than  the 
amount  which  was  passed  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
has  just  commented  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  was  immoral. 
Apparently  the  gentleman  takes  the 
position  that  if  the  Senate  does  not  ac- 
cept all  of  the  House  amendments,  that 
is  immoral. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I 
am  afraid,  is  just  not  familiar  with  the 
conference  procedure.  It  is  a  matter  of 
give  and  take. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  certainly  dedicated  to  his 
amendment,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  very  early  in  our  conference  the 
Senate  made  it  clear  that  they  are  not 
going  to  accept  the  Aspin  amendment. 
They  were  adamant  ok  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment and  refused  to  recede.  In  that 
event,  the  confereees  had  no  guide  for 
proceeding  with  the  bill  but  to  take  the 
specific  figures  for  each  individual  line 
Item.  And  when  you  add  up  the  totals  for 
the  line  items  in  the  House  bill  the 
Aspin  amendment,  of  course  was  not 
addressed  to  any  specific  line  item — we 
come  up  with  $21,394,997,000.  The  con- 
ference figure  was  $21,299,520,000.  So  the 
conference  figure  Is  about  $100  million 
below  the  total  of  the  line  Items  in  the 
House  bUl. 

There  was  not  any  other  way  humanly 
possible  in  view  of  the  adamant  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  for  us  to  handle  this 
bill.  The  problem  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  that  his  amendment  did 
not  deal  with  any  specific  line  Item. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  con- 
ferees did  stay  below  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  opix>sitlon  to  the  rule. 

I  think  there  comes  a  time  when  each 
Member  of  this  House  has  to  make  a  very 
basic  policy  decision.  Will  we,  regardless 
of  prestige  and  power  of  committee,  pres- 
tige and  power  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
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committee,   simply   roll   over   and   play 
dead? 

I  would  urge  the  House,  because  of  that 
basic  overriding  reason,  to  reject  this 
request  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

It  makes  mockery  of  the  rules.  It  does 
a  disservice  to  each  individual  Member 
of  this  House,  and  it  does  not  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  Issue  on 
which  we  argue?  There  are  11,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  indicated,  potential  points  of 
order  than  can  be  lodged  against  this 
conference  report.  I  frankly  think  some 
of  them  are  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  letter  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  outlined  those  11  areas 
in  which  a  potential  point  of  order  could 
be  lodged. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  House 
be  able  to  make  a  determination  about 
this  business  of  the  other  body  simply 
adding  on  nongermane  amendments. 
That  is  the  reason  why  rule  XXVTH, 
clause  4,  was  adopted  by  this  House.  It 
does  not  kill  the  conference  report  or 
prevent  the  House  from  considering  It, 
but  what  it  does  is  say  that  a  Member 
may  raise  a  point  of  order  against  a  sin- 
gle section,  and  the  (Thalr  sustains  the 
point  of  order  or  overrules  It.  If  it  is  sus- 
tained, we  have  a  .separate  vote  on  it 
and  we  debate  20  minutes  on  each  side 
in  order  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  that  particular 
amendment  that  is  nongermane. 
Member's  view  is  about  any  one  of  those 

I  do  not  care  what  the  individual 
11  potential  items.  I  do  care  about 
the  ability  of  an  individual  Member  of 
this  House  to  use  the  rules  in  order  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  to  try  to  make  sure 
that  this  House  does  not  simply  play 
follow-the-leader  with  the  other  boci^. 

This  rule,  the  request  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  is  a  matter  of  that 
kind  of  fundamental  principle.  Will  we 
simply  allow  the  other  body  to  continue 
to  use  the  technique  that  enables  them 
to  have  nongermane  amendments  added 
and  by  the  use  of  this  back-door  tech- 
nique prevent  the  House  from  acting  in- 
dividually, point  by  point,  on  matters 
that  would  not  have  been  germane  had 
they  been  offered  in  this  House?  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  there  is  a 
simple  manner  by  which  we  can  handle 
this  matter. 

Let  us  vote  down  the  rule  and  allow  the 
conference  report  to  be  brought  up  and 
allow  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  take  his 
chances  just  like  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  would  have  to  take  its 
chances. 

I  can  see  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  coming  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  requesting  this  waiver  of  points  of 
order.  We  would  be  laughed  out,  and  for 
good  reason,  and  I  would  be  there  laugh- 
ing, too. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I  will 
not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  in  fact  we  simply  make  sure 
that  rule  XXVm,  clause  4,  is  used.  It 


has  been  and  it  will  continue  to  be  used 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  used  to  help 
this  House  make  its  own  judgment  and 
to  help  each  of  us  to  work  our  will  and  to 
enable  &  majority  of  this  House  to  reject 
or  to  accept  nongermane  amendments  of 
the  other  body.  To  adopt  this  rule  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  processes  that  we  use 
in  this  House  and  the  beliefs  that  we 
have  about  our  standing  as  an  equal 
body. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  accept  this  rule.  Let  us  vote  the  rule 
down  and  take  up  the  conference  report 
and  have  the  points  of  order  raised  and 
have  them  rejected  or  sustained  and  then 
go  on  about  our  business.  I  urge  that  the 
rule  be  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  Itself  dislikes  the  necessity  of 
accepting  any  of  these  amendments 
which  could  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

During  our  period  of  discussion  with 
the  other  body  we  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  we  would  have  to  take  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  get  permis- 
sion to  bring  it  to  the  floor  with  these 
items  that  were  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Some  of  them  we  put  in  the  bill  our- 
selves during  the  House  consideration  of 
the  measure.  The  buy-American  amend- 
ment was  put  in  by  the  House  Itself. 
The  House  itself  already  passed  legisla- 
tion in  a  separate  bill  to  provide  medical 
emergency  helicopter  transportation  for 
civilians. 

This  was  one  of  the  items  that  wsis 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  We  tried  to 
uphold  the  position  of  the  House  that 
we  would  not  accept  any  amendment 
that  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but 
when  you  are  in  a  conference  you  have 
to  give  and  take,  and  we  took  some  it 
these  amendments  because  we  thought 
the  House  had  already  acted  favorably 
upon  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texs^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  who  declined  to  yield  to  me, 
said  a  moment  ago  that  we  ought  to  work 
our  will  on  the  conference  report  in 
each  of  these  nongermane  amendments. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
neglected  to  say  was  that  if  any  one  of 
these  nongermane  amendments  Is  turned 
down  we  have  to  go  back  to  conference 
again,  and  nobody  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  another  conference.  We  had 
a  very  delicate  conference  as  it  was.  Most 
of  the  matters  here  involved,  the  whole 
picture  in  fact,  would  of  course,  be  up 
again  for  consideration,  and  that  means 
It  will  be  an  even  longer  time  before  we 
can  get  a  defense  appropriation  bill  out. 
We  might  be  here  until  New  Year's. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Most  of  these 
nongermane  amendments  are  technical 
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in  effect.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  has 
to  do  with  extending  the  time  during 
which  military  retirees  can  participate  in 
the  Survivor  Benefits  Act. 

Then  there  is  one  to  provide  Congress 
opportunity  to  deny  proposed  advance 
payments  in  excess  of  $25  million  to  in- 
dustry imder  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

Each  one  of  these  items,  if  offered  in 
the  House,  would  have  been  accepted  in 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray). 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  old 
Judge  before  whom  I  practiced  used  to 
say,  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that 
confronts  us."  This  is  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today,  a  condition.  This  leg- 
islation should  have  been  out  a  long  time 
ago.  The  Senate  had  failed  to  act  on  the 
military  authorization  bill.  The  minute 
the  Senate  finally  passed  the  bill  we  im- 
mediately asked  for  a  conference. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  every- 
thing was  done  in  this  conference  to 
carry  out  the  House  version  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  often  wished  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  having  authority  to  waive  points 
of  order  on  a  conference  report,  but  as 
long  as  points  of  order  can  be  waived  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  Senate  is  aware 
of  this  and  we  are  confronted  by  this  in 
every  conference. 

This  was  one  of  the  roughest  confer- 
ences that  I  have  ever  been  through.  I 
will  not  go  into  details.  I  will  say  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  version  of  the 
House  was  carried  out.  In  fact,  several 
of  the  matters  against  which  a  point  of 
order  could  be  made  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  just  explained, 
had  already  passed  by  the  House,  but  the 
Senate  had  not  acted  on  it,  so  when  we 
did  accept  the  Senate  amendment  we 
were  merely  carrying  out  the  views  al- 
ready expressed  by  the  House. 

There  is  one  matter  in  the  report  to 
which  I  was  very  reluctant  to  agree  to, 
and  that  was  the  forced  retaining  open- 
ing of  the  public  health  hospitals,  but 
frankly  we  could  not  get  an  agreement 
with  the  Senate  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  this  rule  is 
turned  down,  and  if  one  of  the  Senate 
amendments  Is  voted  down,  then  we  will 
be  right  back  in  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  and  in  all  fairness  I  think  that 
we  will  have  serious  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  bill,  at  least  one  that  is  as  favorable 
to  the  House  as  is  this  bill. 

So,  here  we  are,  back  In  the  House, 
months  after  this  bill  should  have  been 
passed,  and  we  will  be  forced  into  an- 
other conference  with  the  Senate. 

Everything  was  done,  I  can  assure  the 
Members,  by  your  conferees,  to  bring 
back  a  bill  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
House. 

I  would  say  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  pass  this  rule.  I  believe  that  this 
conference  agreement  is  as  good  as  we 
will  ever  get. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
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er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  after 
time  I  have  heard  this  body  lament  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  will  hang  some  idea 
onto  a  bill  that  we  necessarily  must  pass. 
Today  is  no  exception,  but  of  much 
greater  concern  to  me  Is  the  fact  that  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  deals  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  issue — our  sub- 
committee never  reviewed  it;  our  full 
committee  never  reviewed  it;  yet  one  of 
our  members  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  got  a  rule  that  permitted  non- 
germane  amendments  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  measure  came  out  here  on  the  floor 
and  was  passed  with  the  emergency  med- 
ical bill. 

This  House  wanted  an  emergency  med- 
ical bill  and  this  gave  some  strength  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  issue. 
As  a  result,  the  bill  passed.  It  was  vetoed. 
It  went  to  the  President,  came  back,  and 
the  veto  was  sustained.  Seventy-nine  of 
us  have  introduced  an  emergency  medical 
bill  which  will  pass  easily  when  it  Is  back 
up  here  as  a  separate  issue.  Many  of  us 
have  introduced  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital,  and  that 
also  will  be  back  up  here  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  separate  issue. 

May  I  point  out  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  this  body  considers  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  we  have  already  done,  if 
we  cannot  win  it  one  way,  bring  it  back 
another.  The  statement  that  is  made  re- 
peatedly that  the  HEW  is  going  to  close 
down  the  Public  Service  hospitals  Is  not 
an  accurate  statement.  HEW  will  cut 
back  on  the  inpatient  care.  The  outpa- 
tient care,  which  is  the  important  part 
of  it.  will  continue.  But  the  population  of 
inpatients  in  the  hospitals  has  been  go- 
ing down  year  after  year.  The  intended 
purpose  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals is  now  being  violated  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Some  of  them  will  stay  open,  and  oth- 
ers will  find  their  inpatients  transferred 
to  another  hospital  closer  to  home.  The 
expenses  will  be  paid.  We  find  that  many 
of  our  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
no  longer  are  in  a  state  of  repair  and  no 
longer  meet  required  standards. 

I  visited  the  Galveston  hospital  myself, 
and  there  was  a  line  of  people  waiting  to 
be  served,  waiting  to  have  medical  atten- 
tion. I  want  them  to  continue  to  have  it, 
and  they  will  have  it.  Even  if  we  pass  a 
bill  that  would  support  the  administra- 
tion, this  hospital  will  continue  to  take 
care  of  the  outpatients.  The  inpatients 
would  be  transferred  to  a  more  modem 
hospital  where  better  care  could  be  given 
them,  and  their  expenses  would  be  paid. 
I  hope  the  nUe  is  voted  down,  because 
the  practice  that  we  are  following,  in  my 
judgment,  is  wrong.  It  does  not  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  consider  things  as 
they  ought  to  be  considered.  Bringing  a 
measure  which  has  already  been  handled 
by  the  House  and  subject  to  an  upheld 
veto  back  here,  tied  like  the  tail  on  a  kite, 
to  a  bill  having  no  possible  connection 
with  the  issue,  and  bringing  it  here  under 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order  Is  an  obvious 
perversion  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  just  to  the 
point  that  was  spoken  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  in  opposition 
to  his  position  and  in  support  of  the  rule 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
misstated  the  fact  about  the  House's 
position  with  regard  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  We  have  three  times 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  this. 
There  is  no  assurance  the  bill  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  will  come  out  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  My  ques- 
tion is.  Does  not  the  gentleman,  there- 
fore, believe  that  even  though  we  do  not 
adopt  this  rule,  and  the  matter  has  to 
come  up,  and  a  point  of  order  is  made 
and  a  separate  vote  then  is  demanded 
and  Is  held,  that  the  House  would  again 
overwhelmingly  vote,  just  as  he  has  so 
accurately  described,  in  favor  of  his  posi- 
tion? Why  not,  then,  follow  the  rules  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  this,  that  when  that  comes  up. 
we  have  no  assurance  as  to  what  the 
gentleman  Intends  to  do,  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
regarding  any  part  of  this  bill. 

I  have  examined  the  figures  on  the 
military  Involvement  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  in  the  area  which 
I  represent  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
What  wiU  occur  if  we  do  not  have  these 
hospitals  available  for  the  military  is 
that,  for  example,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense CHAMPDS  program  is  going  to 
cost  them  an  additional  $1,739,000,000  a 
year  m  order  to  receive  the  services  that 
they  have  now. 

An  additional  $1,213,000  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
military  retirees  to  receive  the  service 
they  have  now. 

We  have  been  assured  there  is  going 
to  be  some  Kind  of  action  sometime,  some 
place,  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  but  those  of  us  that  have  been 
Involved  with  these  for  years  and  years 
don't  believe  it  and  I  advocate  that  be 
adopted,  so  that  we  can  continue  the 
hospitals. 

Actually  this  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  what  the  mUltary  expenses  are  going 
to  be.  The  major  portion  of  the  military 
budget  at  the  present  time,  as  I  know 
the  chairman  has  stated  to  the  Members 
before  and  will  again,  is  involved  in  per- 
sonnel costs.  The  costs  we  have  to  pay 
for  people.  The  costs  we  have  to  pay 
for  military  people  are  going  to  be  di- 
rectly increased  if  we  shut  down  these 
hospitals.  These  hospitals  are  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  military. 

I  would  just  close  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing this,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding,  that  we  have  had 
proposals  that  they  transfer  these 
people  to  the  veterans  hospitals.  There 
is  no  room  in  the  veterans  hospitals  in 
our  area. 

We  have  had  propositions  presented 
to  us  that  they  be  shifted  to  the  com- 
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munity.  There  is  no  room  in  the  commu- 
nity area  hospitals  to  take  these  people, 
except  at  enormous  cost. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  University 
of  Washington,  who  is  training  people 
both  for  doctors  and  for  paramedical 
pursuits,  that  there  is  no  place  for  them 
to  place  these  people. 

So  we  have  involved  the  entire  com- 
plex of  veterans  and  military  dependents 
in  the  community  who  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  medical  service  in  some  other 
fashion. 

We  will  save  money  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  we  leave  tills  where  it  is. 

I  hope  the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

The  reason  that  so  many  of  us  in  this 
Congress  have  tried  very  hard  to  make 
sure  that  HEW  Is  not  allowed  to  close 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  is 
that  we  are  extremely  worried  about  the 
people  who  are  now  receiving  medical 
care  at  these  hospitals. 

HEW  tells  us  that  26.4  percent  of  the 
inpatient  care  at  the  hospitals  is  given 
to  active  military  persormel  and  their 
dependents,  retired  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  and  the  dependents 
of  deceased  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Yet  It  is  these  people  who  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  HEW's  plan  for  the 
beneficiaries — they  are  not  even  covered 
by  HEW's  spurious  assurances  that  they 
intend  to  see  that  their  "primary  bene- 
ficiaries" receive  alternate  medical  care 
in  the  community.  In  fact,  HEW  has  not 
even  evaluated  the  situation  to  see  if 
there  are  alternative  medical  facilities  in 
the  affected  communities  to  take  care  of 
these  people  who  are  eligible  for  PHS 
care"  by  virtue  of  their  participation  in 
the  armed  services. 

They  have  been  able  to  tell  us,  how- 
ever, that  if  these  people  can  find  alter- 
nate sources  of  care,  and  assuming  that 
only  7  of  the  8  hospitals  actually  close. 
It  will  cost  DOD  CHAMPUS  an  addi- 
tional $1,739,000  per  year  and  that  DOD 
retirees  themselves  will  have  to  reach 
into  their  pockets  and  find  an  addi- 
tional $1,213,000.  This  means  that  the 
retired  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
will  be  forced  to  pay  for  medical  services 
which  they  have  already  earned — if  they 
can  afford  to.  Even  the  deductible 
amounts  under  CHAMPUS  and  social 
security  medicare  are  prohibitive  for 
these  people  as  the  cost  of  medical  care 
skyrockets  and  outstrips  their  pension 
increases.  Especially  the  older  military 
retirees,  because  of  their  low  retired  pay, 
and  many  military  widows  who  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $100  per  month,  find 
social  security  medicare  and  CHAMPUS 
out  of  reach  cost  wise.  What  happens  to 
these  people  who  have  been  assured  by 
our  Govermnent  of  medical  care  in  re- 
turn for  services  already  rendered  if  the 
hospitals  close?  They  will  be  denied  med- 
ical care  because  HEW  insists  on  closing 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  de- 
spite the  fact  that  closing  the  hospitals 
will  cost  the  Government  at  least  $8  mil- 
lion more  in  fiscal  year  1974  operating 
costs  than  maintaining  them  would. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  added 
to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  would  insure  that  the  PHS  hos- 
pitals inpatient  facilities  are  maintained 
at  a  reasonable  level  of  service  until 


HEW  can  come  to  us  with  hard  facts 
proving  that  they  have  a  better,  more 
efficient  method  of  providing  care  to  all 
of  the  hospitals  beneficiaries.  The  ques- 
tion at  hand  is — "It  is  proper  that  such 
an  amendment  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill?" 

My  answer  is — and  the  answer  of  the 
thousands  of  the  hospitals'  "secondary 
beneficiaries"  Is  "Yes — of  course  it  is." 
The  answer  must  be  yes  when  you  con- 
sider that  we  have  already  pointed  out 
and  include  the  following  facts: 

Manpower  costs  are  now  56  percent  of 
the  defense  budget — closing  these  hos- 
pitals would  mean  CHAMPUS  costs 
would  increase  more  than  $1  million — 
and  the  total  Federal  budget  would  in- 
crease by  at  least  $8  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974; 

In  Baltimore.  New  Orleans,  and  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  are  the  primary  facility  for 
medical  services  to  Federal  benefi- 
ciaries— there  are  no  visible  alternative 
sources  of  care. 

In  New  Orleans,  alone,  almost  40  per- 
cent of  their  inpatient  caseload  is  active 
military  and  their  dependents,  retired 
military  and  their  dependents  and  the 
dependents  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

Preventive  services  like  physical 
examinations,  and  immunizations  are 
not  available  through  CHAMPUS — but 
are  available  through  the  PHS  hospital 
program;  and 

Especially  important  to  veterans  is 
that  the  PHS  hospitals  provide  direct 
patient  care  to  veterans,  particularly  in 
areas  where  VA  facilities  cannot  meet 
special  needs.  If  the  PHS  hospitals  close, 
retirees  will  be  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
VA  system  for  health  care  and  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  this  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  demand  on  VA 
facilities  which  are  already  operating  at 
full  capacity. 

The  Congress  has  heard  all  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  maintaining 
the  PHS  hospitals  until  a  better  plan 
can  be  devised  by  HEW.  We  have  voted 
on  this  issue  no  less  than  three  times  be- 
fore— first  when  it  was  an  amendment 
to  the  EMS  bill  and  the  vote  was  261  in 
favor  and  96  against;  then  it  came  up 
as  a  part  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
EMS  bill  and  the  vote  was  306  in  favor 
and  111  against:  finally  when  we  voted 
273  to  144  on  the  question  of  overriding 
the  Presidential  veto  of  the  EMS  bill— 
and  failed  to  override  by  only  5  votes.  It 
is  clear  from  the  record  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  Congress  believe 
that  the  hospitals  should  be  maintained 
and  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way 
available  to  us  at  this  time  to  meet  the 
obligation  that  we.  as  a  nation,  have  to 
the  military  beneficiaries  of  the  hos- 
pitals as  well  as  to  the  other  groups 
served  there.  I  urge  this  amendment  In 
that  we  remain  consistent  to  our  past 
commitments  and  vote  to  maintain  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard). 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  mj'self  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  supporting  his 
position.  I  think  many  of  these  facts 
have  not  been  brought  to  light  and  it  is 
time  that  they  are  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thsink  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Price),  earlier  in  the  debate 
made  the  statement  that  all  of  the  11 
items  which  would  possibly  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  had  not  this  rule  been 
requested,  would  have  passed  in  the 
House. 

I  agree  with  that  and,  therefore,  why 
not  respect  the  rules  of  this  body  and 
proceed  to  ratify  by  separate  vote  the  ac- 
tion that  he  is  so  confident  this  House 
would  take? 

I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
gotten  off  into  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
stantive merits  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  close  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. 

I  understand  that  some  Members  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  section 
814  that  would  establish  authority  for 
military  credits  to  Israel  may  be  de- 
feated If  we  defeat  this  rule. 

I  cannot  believe,  given  the  military  sit- 
uation that  exists  in  the  Middle  East  to- 
day, that  when  we  liave  a  separate  vote 
on  that  situation,  that  tills  House  will 
not  overwhelmingly  agree  that  we  should 
extend  until  December  31  of  1975  the 
authority  for  military  credits  to  Israel. 

I  cannot  believe,  as  I  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  that  having 
three  times  overwhelmingly  voted  in 
favor,  that  is,  a  majority  voting  in  favor 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals, 
this  House  would  not  likewise  vote  again 
in  that  same  fashion. 

The  point  that  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  this  is  a  question  of  vot- 
ing on  whether  or  not  we  want  to  main- 
tain clause  4  of  rule  XXVm,  whether  we 
want  to  say  to  the  other  body  any  time 
they  want  to  ship  over  a  conference  re- 
port loaded  with  nongermane  material, 
we  are  just  willy-nilly  going  to  accept 
it  without  Insisting  on  the  rights  that 
we  have  given  ourselves  tmder  our  own 
rules  of  voting  separately  on  those  items. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  not  be  con- 
fused on  what  Is  really  the  basic  issue 
involved  in  the  vote  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  some  time.  I  have  sat  and 
listened  very  carefully  to  all  the  argu- 
ments against  the  rale.  I  have  heard 
such  statements  made  as,  "Does  the 
Rules  Committee  blush  when  it  brings 
out  a  rule  in  this  fashion?" 

Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  blush.  I  think  the  admin- 
istration that  has  acted  in  a  callous  man- 
ner toward  the  health  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple should  blush,  not  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  hesird  all  the  talk  about  the  im- 
plications of  this  rule,  but  let  us  not  kid 
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ourselves;  the  one  main  Issue  In  this 
rule  Is  the  survival  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals. 

We  have  had  extensive  debate  on  this, 
and  we  know  full  well  that  by  virtue  of 
closing  those  hospitals,  we  deny  essen- 
tial health  services  to  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  desperately 
need  them.  I  have  spoken  on  this  matter 
several  times,  and  now  all  I  can  do  is  re- 
emphasize  that  on  this  issue.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  vote  its 
humanity,  not  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
those  in  the  administration  who  do  not 
care  about  the  health  needs  of  hundreds 
of  thosuands  of  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  and  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  also  join  me  In 
that  support. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Hebert). 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
this  one  thing:  The  facts  of  life  are  that 
we  all  agree  with  the  principles  enunci- 
ated by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

I  was  one  of  the  basic  supporters  of 
this  concept,  but  we  foimd  out  that  It 
Just  does  not  work  the  way  he  wants  It 
to  work.  Now,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
realities.  We  either  have  to  take  this  rule 
as  It  is  and  get  a  biU  so  that  we  can  get 
the  appropriations  out  of  here,  and  if  we 
do  not  want  that  and  vote  the  rule  down 
there  will  be,  for  practical  purposes, 
nothing  before  this  body  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

We  wUl  have  no  rule  and  therefore  a 
single  point  of  order  can  prevent  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  As 
I  say,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  US 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  I  admit 
it,  is  the  issue.  The  House  on  three  occa- 
sions by  overwhelming  majority  votes 
wanted  the  Public  Health  hospitals  re- 
tamed.  And  on  one  occasion  missed 
forcing  their  retention,  by  a  scant  five 
votes.  Five  votes,  which  probably  would 
have  been  different  if  the  hospital  in  New 
York  had  been  ordered  closed,  but  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

«K?^'';  T°R^°  °^  '^^'^a^-  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  193,  nays  216 
not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
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Bowen 

Braaco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Byron 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  B.C. 

de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

EUberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plsher 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hanley 


[Roll  No.  6361 
TEAS — 193 

Abzug  Andrews.  N.c.  Barrett 

Adams  Annunzlo  Beard 

Addabbo  Archer  Bennett 

Alexander  Arends  BevUl 

Anderson,  Badlllo  Blatnlk 

Calif.  Bafalls  Boggs 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
ColUer 
CoUina,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 


Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Haraha 

Hawkins 

H6bert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

Lett 

McFall 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MathlB,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MItcheU,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

NATS — 216 


Pickle 
.   Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Prever 

Price,  HI. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 
.  Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

SIkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Spence 

Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thornton 
Treen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Tates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Cronln 

Culver 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Praaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 


Harrington 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hlnsbaw 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

MalUlard 

MaUary 


Uandtl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Meeds 


Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MiUer 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O  Hara 
Owens 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Pike 
Qule 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Ranck 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 


Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

SebeUus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tieman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Carney,  Ohio 

Clark 

Conyers 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dom 

Pulton 

Glalmo 


NOT  VOTING — ^25 


Ouyer 

Hastings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McECay 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Passman 


Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Sandman 

Veysey 

Whltten 

WUson,  Bob 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On' this  vote: 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Guyer  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkanasas. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  McKay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
call  up  the  conference  report  at  this  time. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ACT 
OP  1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9681  >  to  au- 
thorize and  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with 
existing  or  imminent  shortages  and  dis- 
locations in  the  national  distribution 
system  which  jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide  for 
the  delegation  of  authority ;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*  TH«  coMMrrrrs  or  the  whol* 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
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consideration  of  the  bill  Hil.  9681,  with 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  oa.  yesterday  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  was  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  we  are  back  where  we 
left  off  last  night.  This  bill,  as  I  said 
when  we  started  the  discussion  yesterday, 
is  a  very  important  bill  to  America.  I 
think  we  need  to  resolve  it  today.  There 
are  some  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  through  with  the  bill  in 
a  relatively  short  time. 

There  are  five  amendments  at  the  desk, 
as  I  understand.  I  think  that  we  can 
dispose  of  those  in  a  short  time. 

Last  night,  I  had  to  ask  for  a  time 
limit  on  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  today — 
I  am  not  going  to  do  it  right  now — ask 
for  a  time  limit  on  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments that  are  before  the  House,  and  I 
will  try  to  ascertain  how  many  are  going 
to  be  presented  and  see  if  in  the  time 
ahead  of  us  we  cannot  look  ahead  and, 
say,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  or  whatever 
the  House  thinks,  set  a  time  limit  so  that 
we  can  finish  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  stay  here  all  after- 
noon and  all  evening. 

I  made  one  statement  yesterday  that 
was  incorrect,  and  I  want  to  apologize 
to  the  House.  When  Mr.  Waggonner,  of 
Louisiana,  was  In  the  well  here  at  this 
microphone,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
I  had  glassware  In  my  State  and  that 
perhaps  I  was  interested  in  protecting 
their  Interests,  and  I  replied  that  no 
glassware  manufacturer  had  appealed  to 
me  m  any  way. 

At  the  time  of  our  colloquy  I  believed 
that  he  was  talking  about  handmade 
glassware,  which  is  about  the  only  thing 
we  have,  in  my  district,  so  I  responded 
that  none  had  contacted  me.  But  we  have 
a  new  plant  in  my  district  now  called  the 
Chattanooga  Glass  Co.,  and  I  just  want 
to  state  to  the  House  that  they  did  tell 
me  that  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  have 
a  certain  ratio  of  propajie  gas,  they  will 
have  to  stop  operation,  and  perhaps  300 
or  400  people  whom  they  have  employed 
will  be  out  of  work. 

In  the  President's  allocation  they  are 
not  taken*  into  consideration.  We  have 
taken  this  into  consideration  in  our  bill. 
I  do  know  that  several  other  people  from 
other  States  have  come  to  me  and  said 
that  this  same  situation  exists  In  their 
States.  I  had  taken  that  into  considera- 
tion. I  explained  just  briefly  why  I 
wanted  everyone  to  have  his  say  on  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  to  some 
conclusion  about  the  time  limit,  and  I 
would  suggest  2  hours,  which  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
the  bill  and  all  of  the  amendments 
thereto,  because  we  had  quite  a  debate 
on  them  yesterday. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Could  the  gentleman 


in  the  well  or  the  Chair  inform  us  how 
many  amendments  are  pending  at  the 
desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  five 
amendments  remaining,  the  same  five 
that  we  had  last  night. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentelman  from  Ohio  that  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  and  thank  him  for  his 
cooperation  yesterday  and  for  his  work 
on  the  bill.  I  want  to  also  congratulate 
his  colleagues  on  that  side  and  my  col- 
leagues on  my  side,  because  I  believe 
we  are  working  for  common  cause. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  We  are  not  working  for  Com- 
mon Cause,  but  at  least  we  are  working 
for  a  common  interest. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  there  language  in  this  bill  that  will 
take  care  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  SLACK.  It  is  covered  by  language 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
There  has  been  some  concern  expressed 
on  making  allotments  for  this  year  com- 
pared to  the  use  of  oil  last  year  in  the 
case  of  home  heating  oil. 

For  instance,  in  my  area  as  in  every 
area,  the  use  of  home  heating  oil  is 
based  on  the  weather,  and  they  measure 
it  m  "degree  days."  In  January  1973, 
there  were  1,688-degree  days;  in  Jan- 
uary 1972,  there  were  1,938-degree  days; 
in  February  1973,  there  were  1,363-de- 
gree  days;  to  February  1972,  there  were 
1.764-degree  days.  This  is  a  20-percent 
difference  between  these  2  years  reflect- 
ing the  mild  winter  last  year.  If  the  al- 
lotments are  based  on  just  last  year  if 
we  have  a  normal  winter  there  will  be 
great  negatives. 

Does  the  Chairman  feel  this  bill  gives 
sufficient  flexibility  so  it  will  not  be 
based  just  on  1  year,  but  in  the  case  of 
abnormalities  in  weather,  that  this  can 
be  taken  into  account? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  considered 
that  in  the  bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman of  that  and  I  will  talk  to  my 
coimsel  further.  It  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Staggers  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  giving  the 
President  flexibility  in  this  and  also  for 
the  areas  which  are  growing. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  So 
in  extremely  cold  winters,  the  average 
will  not  be  based  on  just  1  year,  but  may 
be  based  on  3  years,  and  the  degree  days 
will  be  taken  into  account? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  Intention 
of  the  committee,  I  assiu-e  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as 
a  followup  question,  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  is  there  flexibility 
within  this  bill,  so  that  the  administra- 
tors can  make  decisions  where  a  sup- 
plier during  the  base  period  may  have 
gone  out  of  business,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer, be  it  a  school  district,  or  school 
bus  company  or  whatever,  will  be  able  to 
get  a  new  allocation  based  on  his  use, 
even  though  liis  supplier  is  no  longer  in 
business  or  he  may  have  changed  sup- 
pliers? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  So  that  the  OU  Policy 
Committee  or  Administrator  will  have 
authority  to  transfer  the  total  amoimt  of 
consumption  to  a  new  supplier? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  They  will  have 
this  flexibUlty. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BT   MR.  CX>LLINS  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas:  Page  11,  section  4(a),  line  2,  delete 
"the  President  shall",  and  add  "United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate  shall  concurrently." 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  clearly  define 
and  place  the  responsibility  where  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  like  to  have 
it,  and  that  is  within  the  Congress  itself. 

The  subject  has  come  up  many  times 
about  whether  Congress  is  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  too  much 
power.  Time  and  again  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  said  the  President's  office  is 
becoming  too  powerful.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  peacetime  have  we  ever  conveyed 
as  much  power  as  we  are  right  now  with 
this  bill  by  making  the  President  a  com- 
plete energy  czar. 

I  want  to  add  this,  too;  the  President 
did  not  ask  for  this  p>ower.  We  have 
never  had  a  request  from  the  White 
House  for  tliis  bill;  because  we  Repre- 
sentatives are  in  touch  with  the  grass- 
roots and  understand  the  energy  short- 
age problem. 

I  have  sat  through  this  entire  debate. 
Over  and  over  we  have  heard  different 
Members  discuss  the  shortage  problems 
they  have.  One  asked  about  the  matter 
of  how  do  we  get  enough  fuel  to  take 
care  of  drying  the  crops  when  they 
come  in? 

What  do  we  do  about  a  public  utility 
where  the  public  utility  is  short  of  gas 
and  needs  more  power? 

What  about  the  situation  we  have  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas,  where  we  are 
closing  schools,  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  power  to  operate  utilities. 

What  about  the  factories  that  have  to 
shut  down  completely  because  they  do 
not  have  enough  ix)wer? 

What  about  the  tire  plants,  what 
about  school  buses? 

We  could  go  on  and  on  about  shorts 
ages;  but  one  thing  that  keeps  coming 
up  in  debate  is  the  fact  that  we  here  in 
Congress  are  responsive.  We  know  what 
happens  throughout  the  country.  We 
know  where  these  shortages  exist. 
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Therefore,  in  this  very  short,  very  con- 
cise amendment,  I  have  stated  it  is  not 
the  President,  but  we  in  Congress  who 
should  take  over  this  responsibility  and 
we  in  Congress  should  stand  up  with 
legislation  to  retain  authority  for  deter- 
mining the  major  affairs  of  the  country. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardtk 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
way  I  read  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
he  really  strikes  out  all  regulations  ex- 
cept those  having  to  do  with  the  distri- 
bution of  fuel  oil  to  homes  and  with 
respect  to  distribution  of  gasoline  to  fill- 
ing stations.  With  respect  to,  for  In- 
stance, the  problem  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickli)  raised  the 
other  day  about  getting  oil  to  his  gen- 
erating plants  in  Austin,  all  we  would  say 
under  the  Collins  amendment  is  that 
Congress  is  invited  to  act  again  in  this 
area. 

The  gentleman  just  wastes  that  first 
section,  does  he  not,  by  this  amendment? 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  has  a  bril- 
liant legal  mind,  but  my  language  in  the 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  not  in 
lawyers  four  syllable  words.  I  am  saying 
that  instead  of  the  President  managing 
this  program.  Congress  shall  be  the  au- 
thority that  nms  it.  We,  as  members, 
should  retain  this  responsibility  in  Con- 
gress. Congress  should  be  the  responsible 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  actions  of 
this  bill. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  been  one 
of  those  who  has  said  that  Congress  is 
giving  too  much  Executive  power  to  the 
President.  What  I  am  asking  is  to  have 
an  expression  of  the  House  today  on 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  delegate  this 
power  to  the  President  or  retain  it  here 
in  the  wells  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
in  the  world  can  we  tell  Congress  that  it 
is  going  to  have  to  act  in  10  days  in  one 
congressional  act,  tell  Congress  now  that 
in  some  subsequent  act  it  has  got  to  take 
this  action  within  10  days?  I  just  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  do  that. 

Is  the  gentleman  really  serious  about 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  could  not  be  more  serious.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  has  been  one  who 
has  raised  this  question  about  whether 
we  are  delegating  too  much  power  to  the 
executive  department  of  the  President. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  further,  I 
have,  and  that  is  precisely  the  reason  I 
offered  an  amendment  in  committee  that 
set  certain  standards  in  this  bill  and 
made  these  standards  feasible.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill,  and  this  I  think  would 
destroy  half  of  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  This  is  typical 
of  what  we  run  into  when  we  discuss  this 
bill.  Many  people  are  critical  in  saying 
the  Executive  is  receiving  too  much 
power,  the  President  has  too  much 
p>ower — but  we  have  never  had  a  bill 
such  as  this.  We  are  creating  an  energy 
czar  with  complete  control  of  every  en- 
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ergy  source  in  America  from  the  time  it 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  crude  oil  imtU 
it  is  delivered  at  a  filling  station. 

What  I  am  asking  is  to  give  every 
Member  a  chance  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Does  he  really  mean  it  when  he 
says  that  he  believes  the  Executive  has 
too  much  power,  or  is  he  trying  to  weasel 
out  and  get  off  a  tough  one,  because  this 
Is  a  tough  issue? 

I  just  want  to  know,  do  the  Members 
wish  to  stand  up  and  allocate  the  oil 
shortages  themselves? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
raised  in  committee  and  was  soundly  de- 
feated. If  it  had  more  thtin  one  vote,  1 
would  be  surprised.  I  think  the  reason 
it  came  about  is  twofold.  It  seems  pecu- 
liar on  its  face,  since  we  have  wrestled 
now  for  this  many  hours  trying  to  put 
a  bill  together.  We  have  435  Members, 
and  435  different  interests  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  so 
it  seems  patently  a  step  out  of  balance 
in  one  way  to  have  this  House  concur- 
rently act  with  the  Senate  to  come  out 
with  a  detailed  plan  to  set  into  motion 
mandatory  allocations  for  energy  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  gentleman's  sin- 
cerity, and  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
President  does  have  considerable  power 
in  very  many  areas,  but  in  this  instance 
we  need  experts.  He  has  already  been 
working  on  this  problem  for  more  months 
than  he  likes  to  remember,  and  certainly 
more  months  than  I  would  like  to  re- 
member. 

To  start  all  over  again  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  seems  to  me,  would  be  foolish. 
Obviously,  I  oppose  the  amendment  and 
hope  the  amendment  Is  voted  down. 

Administration  officials  have  recently 
stated  that  this  bill  will  somehow  delay 
implementation  of  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  for  home  heating  oil.  Last 
Friday,  the  administration's  own  alloca- 
tion program  for  this  product — long 
overdue — was  finally  Issued,  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  I  have  reviewed  the  regiilatlons  is- 
sued last  week  and  find  no  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9681,  as  they  re- 
late to  middle  dlstlUates.  The  base  pe- 
riod is  the  same;  the  allocation  formula 
is  consistent  with  the  standards  In  our 
bill;  the  objectives  of  the  regulation  con- 
form to  the  objectives  of  our  bill.  The 
fact  that  no  priorities  are  established  is 
not  troubling;  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
H.R.  9681  can  be  met  under  the  frame- 
work established  in  the  regulations. 
Therefore,  as  sponsor  of  H.R.  9681, 1  wish 
to  state  that  If  this  measure  becomes  law. 
th-re  will  be  no  reason  necessarily  to 
change  the  administration's  program  to 
conform  with  the  law.  In  brief,  the  ad- 
ministration's program  shoiUd  be 
promptly  and  fully  Implemented  now  and 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  republish  It  for 
comment  or  reimplement  it  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Section  6^a)  provides  that  allocation 
programs  established  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  "shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified  or  re- 
scinded pursuant  to  this  act."  As  indi- 
cated, based  on  my  analysis  of  the  regu- 


lations issued  last  Friday,  there  wUl  be  no 
need  to  rescind  this  program  and  only 
minor  modifications  will  be  required; 
therefore,  it  can  and  must  continue  into 
effect  as  promulgated,  and  will  be  fully 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  H  R 
9681. 

Some  aspects  of  the  administration 
program  may  require  minor  modifica- 
tion. One  involves  clarification  of  the 
role  of  the  States  and  the  State  reserve; 
it  miist  be  made  clear  that  the  State  gov- 
ernments cannot  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  oil  in  interstate  commerce  and  cim 
only  ask  for  fuel  oil  for  diversion  or  set- 
aside  with  the  full  review  and  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  in  Wash- 
ington. Disruptions  could  be  caused  by 
unwise  and  extensive  use  of  the  State 
reserve  and  it  is  our  intention  that  this 
not  take  place. 

Fiu-ther,  under  H.R.  9681,  the  refinery 
operating  in  the  Virgin  Islands  will  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mandatory 
allocation  program.  It  is  essential  that 
this  facility  and  its  substantisil  output 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  be  avail- 
able for  American  consumers.  There  is 
no  c<mfiict  with  the  existing  laws;  the 
refinery  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  con- 
sidered a  domestic  refinery  for  purposes 
of  the  oil  import  program. 

In  addition,  when  the  residual  fuel 
oil  program  is  established  as  required  by 
H.R.  9681.  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  extending  authority  to  the  output  of 
refineries,  especially  in  the  Caribbean, 
that  are  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of 
American  companies.  These  refineries 
produce  the  major  quantity  of  No.  5  and 
6 — residual  fuel  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States;  domestic  refinery  produc- 
tion of  this  product  is  minimal. 

In  addition,  sales  of  refined  products, 
other  than  residual  oil,  made  by  U.S. 
companies  operating  abroad,  directly  or 
through  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  must 
be  covered  In  order  to  assiore  that  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  and  sales  to 
U.S.  companies  made  by  these  overseas 
facilities  and  affiliates  during  the  base 
period  are  continued. 

The  administrators  of  the  allocation 
program,  particularly  for  middle  distil- 
lates, must  make  a  major  effort  to  use 
their  authority  under  that  program  and 
under  the  oil  Import  program  to  require 
major  U.S.  refining  companies  with  over- 
seas facilities  to  Import  the  substantial 
quantities  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  needed  to  meet 
U.S.  demands  over  the  coming  winter. 
There  Is  a  gap  in  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  administration  last  Friday;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  encourage  and  re- 
quire such  additional  importation.  This 
must  be  an  essential  feature  of  any  pro- 
gram established  imder  H.R.  9681. 

I  might  add  another  word  about  im- 
plementation. We  are  establishing  a  com- 
plicated and  controversial  program,  but 
It  will  work  If  there  Is  sufficient  commit- 
ment from  the  administration  to  make  it 
work.  A  clear  test  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  commitment  will  be  the  caliber  of 
persons  assigned  to  the  job,  the  speed 
with  which  the  administrative  apparatus 
Is  established,  and  the  continuing  public 
commitment  provided  by  Governor  Love 
and  Secretary  Morton. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  really,  but 
if  it  Is,  in  effect,  to  make  the  House  of 
Representatives  responsible  for  the  al- 
location program,  let  me  just  observe 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
now  been  involved  for  2  days  on  the 
legislation  itself,  and  the  thought  that 
we  could  come  up  with  an  allocation  in 
10  days  I  think  is  illusory  at  the  very 
best. 

The  reason  that  the  administration  is 
obliged  under  this  legislation  to  come  up 
with  an  allocation  plan  within  10  days  Is 
because,  with  the  best  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
administration  regarding  this  leglsla 
tion,  such  a  plan  already  exists,  or  at 
least  Is  nearly  ready  for  application.  The 
committee  has  not  seen  any  plan  of  a 
specific  nature,  but  the  reason  we  have 
not,  I  am  sure,  Is  because  the  plan  is  the 
subject  of  debate  within  the  administra- 
tion itself. 

There  are  so-called  hard  liners  who 
would  like  to  see  a  comprehensive  plan 
brought  forth  for  dealing  with  all  oil 
products,  distillates,  crude  oil,  et  cetera. 

There  are  others  who  would  like  to 
see  almost  a  totally  voluntary  plan,  so 
that  the  Industry,  In  effect,  could  regu- 
late Itself  In  this  Instance. 

I  believe  the  Congress  on  the  final  vote 
on  this  legislation  Is  going  to  be  obliged 
to  make  that  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  mandatory  plan.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  done  not  10  days  from  now, 
10  days  from  passage  of  the  legislation 
in  the  Congress,  but  rather  I  should  like 
to  see  us  mandate  the  administration  to 
develop  its  own  plan  after  the  legislation 
is  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  has  the  differences  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  M^<:halrman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AB4ENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     »*R.    SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seibeklinc:  On 
page  12,  line  25,  strUce  the  words  "classes 
of. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  explain  this  amendment  very  briefiy. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  had  a  colloquy  yesterday  on  the 
record  in  which  the  chairman  explained 
It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  language  at 
the  bottem  of  page  12  to  limit  the  re- 
quirement of  equitable  distribution  only 
to  classes  of  users,  but  that  It  was  in- 
tended also  to  Insure  equitable  distribu- 
tion within  each  class  of  users. 

This  is  not  an  academic  question. 
Many  homeowners  who  have  built  homes 
in  recent  months,  and  some  whose  fuel 
oU   suppliers   have    discontinued    their 


business,  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
new  suppliers  to  supply  them  with  home 
heating  oil.  Obviously  It  is  essential  that 
all  home  users  of  heating  oil  get  at  least 
a  minimum  allocation.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  we  make  it  clear  that 
distribution  must  be  equitable  within  all 
classes  of  users. 

The  simple  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  clarify  the  language  of  the  bill 
so  that  it  will  be  unmistakable  and  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding.  My  amend- 
ment does  this  by  simply  striking  out  the 
words  "classes  of"  at  the  bottom  of  page 
12,  so  that  it  clearly  requires  equitable 
distribution  among  all  users. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  does  make  clear 
it  Includes  everyone.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  on  this  side,  at 
all. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKEO    BT    MB.    ASHBHOOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbbook:  On 
page  20,  line  18,  after  "Monitoring  by"  strike 
out  "Federal  Trade  Commission"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "General  Accounting  Office", 
and  on  line  21,  after  "section  4,  the"  strike 
out  "Federal  Trade  Commission"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "General  Accounting  OfHce". 

On  page  21,  strike  out  all  of  ime  2  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "statutory  authority  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shaU  Include 
the  authority  contained  In  sections  6,". 

Renumber  accordingly. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  easily  imderstood 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  support  of 
this  amendment  to  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  height  of  foolhardiness  for  this  body 
to  assume  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission can  perform  the  monitoring  pro- 
visions of  this  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
unbiased,  equitable  manner  that  is  an 
absolute  necessity  If  it  is  to  work. 

The  concerns  that  I  feel  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
the  monitoring  agency  under  the  guide- 
lines of  this  bill  rather  than  the  General 
Accounting  Office  fall  into  three  specific 
areas:  First,  this  bill  is  a  mandate  by 
the  Congress  for  the  President  to  imple- 
ment allocation  of  petroleum  products.  It 
is  not  at  his  discretion,  he  is  required  to 
implement  this  program  within  10  days. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
what  is  required  in  section  7  is  a  program 
audit  not  an  enforcement  or  other  ad- 
ministrative function.  A  program  audit  is 
an  analysis  of  the  record,  the  perform- 
ance record,  of  an  agency  to  determine 
whether  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  really  In  accord  with  the  legisla- 
tive goal  Intent. 

A  program  audit  Is  really  designed  to 
measure  goal-oriented  achievement. 

The  inclusion  of  the  monitoring  provi- 
sions Indicates  that  Congress  has  a  vested 


interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
It  follows,  then,  that  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, an  arm  that  is  qualified  to  perform 
such  a  monitoring  function,  should  be 
charged  with  these  auditing  responsi- 
bilities. Such  an  agency  is  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  was  set  up  by  the 
Congress  to  do  exactly  that. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  second  con- 
cern :  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
no  background  in  "program,  goal 
achievement"  audits.  It  was  organized, 
principally,  to  handle  consumer  problems 
and  investigate  antitrust  law  violations. 
This  biU  does  not  concern  itself  with 
either  function. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  believe 
most  importantly,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  currently  involved  in  pro- 
ceedings against  the  very  industry  it  is 
supposed  to  monitor  under  this  bill. 
Given  the  sensitive  nature  of  such  pro- 
ceedings are  we  to  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  can  wear  two 
hats,  one  as  the  beneficent  overseer  of  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  petroleum  and 
the  other  as  the  aggressive  adversary  in 
antitrust  proceedings.  I  feel  that  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  mere  mortals,  much  less 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
fairness  both  to  the  oil  industry  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  this  amendment  is  a 
logical  step  for  us  to  take.  I  urge,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  all  join  in  support  for 
Its  Inclusion  in  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  amending  this  act,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  monitoring  section  on 
page  20,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
notification  provision  on  page  18? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  would  be  monitor- 
ing, accounting  and  notification,  yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  recognizes 
that  on  page  18  the  regulation  is  re- 
quired to  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  order  that  these  agencies  which 
have  authority  and  the  duty  to  enforce 
the  Antitrust  Act  know  what  exceptions 
are  made. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  monitor- 
ing provision  on  page  18,  but,  rather,  a 
necessary  notification  provision,  because 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
same  responsibility  under  the  act  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws  as  the  Attorney 
General. 

Now,  how  can  he  enforce  those  laws 
imless  that  kind  of  a  report  is  sent  to 
him? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  FTC,  by  its  mandate  and 
under  its  legal  authority,  would  be  do- 
ing this  whether  or  not  this  is  written  in 
the  bill.  They  are  already  in  monitor- 
ing proceedings,  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  Is  agreed  to.  They  will  still 
take  cognizance  of  what  is  transpiring  In 
the  oil  industry  and  would  take  action 
under  the  antitrust  laws  If  they  deem 
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It    feasible,    in    cooperation    with    the 
Justice  Department. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  not  be  accomplishing  his 
purpose  if  his  second  amendment,  not 
dealing  with  the  provisions  on  page  18, 
but  only  his  amendments  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  were  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  ASKBROOK.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  do  not  think  the  in- 
clusion of  that  amendment  in  that  sec- 
tion would  negate  any  action  by  the 
FTC,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
harm  to  what  I  am  trying  to  accomplish 
if  it  were  not  included  in  that  particu- 
lar section,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suppor-  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment is  conceptioally  an  excellent  idea. 
Its  adoption  will  assure  congressional 
oversight  as  no  other  approach  will. 

However,  I  support  it  for  an  addi- 
tional reason.  It  removes  from  this  al- 
location plan  an  agency  that  has  a 
proved  anti-industry  bias.  The  FTC  is 
now  engaged  in  an  antitrust  action 
against  the  Nation's  eight  largest  oil 
firms.  It  is  important  to  note  that  by 
legal  litmus  tests  long  accepted  by  the 
Commission,  the  eight  defendants  are 
not  monopolizers  of  their  industry.  None 
of  them  has  market  dominance  anywhere 
near  the  offensive  level,  and  together  the 
eight  fall  far  short  of  the  oligopoly  test. 
The  FTC  staff,  moreover,  admits  in  a 
confidential  memo  made  public  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  that  there  is  no  basis  in 
fact  or  law  for  the  action.  They  admit 
further  that  they  cannot  prove  con- 
spiracy. 

To  bring  such  a  suit  at  this  time  only 
illimilnates  the  motives  of  the  PTC  staff 
and  the  willingness  of  the  Commissioners 
to  go  along. 

To  bring  such  an  action  at  this  time, 
when  the  oil  industry  needs  help  rather 
than  obstruction,  demonstrates  a  callous 
disregard  for  the  national  interest  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  abimdant  en- 
ergy. 

The  very  fact  that  the  FTC  has  em- 
barked upon  this  course  of  action  dem- 
onstrates that  it  should  not  play  any 
part  in  the  monitoring  of  this  allocation 
program. 

Retention  of  the  FTC  in  this  role 
would  create  a  cruel  and  inequitable  con- 
flict of  interest.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of 
bureaucratic  controls,  it  is  the  oil  indus- 
try that  has  the  expertise  and  is  in  the 
business  of  producing  energy. 

GAO  will  be  able  to  do  the  job  fore- 
seen in  this  section  and  will  do  It  better 
because  it  has  no  axe  to  grind.  FTC, 
moreover.  Is  already  engaged  In  sub- 
stantial disagreement  with  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas,  a  problem  in  effective  ad- 


ministration that  would  be  intensified 
by  the  bill's  present  language. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  support  for 
Mr.  AsHBRooK's  amendment. 

I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  13.  1973] 
The  Tbeasubt  Versus  the  PTC 
Once  an  accusation  Is  lodged.  It  usually 
sticks,  whatever  the  facts.  In  this  stubborn 
spirit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  It  will  persist  in  Its  complaint 
agalnat  eight  leading  oil  companies  despite  a 
Treasury  Department  analysis  demolishing 
the  FTCs  charges.  The  PTC  accuses  the  com- 
panies of  unlawfully  monopolizing  the  re- 
fining and  marketing  of  crude  oil  products. 
With  the  energy  squeeze,  the  allegations  re- 
ceived wide  attention. 

In  a   63 -page  staff  analysis,   the  Treasury 
caUs    the    PTC    charges    wholly    untrue,    in- 
accurate,   biased,    and    misleading.    It   deals 
with  them  In  each  particular  and  says,  be- 
cause of  the  FTC's  manifest  bias  against  the 
largest    integrated    oil    companies,    the    PTC 
report    Is    Incorrect    or    misleading    in    con- 
cluding   that    the    majors    have    engaged    in 
exclusionary  practices  and  that  they  control 
the  output  of  independent  crude  producers. 
Urging  that  the  PTC  withdraw  Its  com- 
plaint, the  Treasury  analysis  states  that  the 
"implication  that   the  current  shortages  of 
petroleum  are  deliberately  contrived  by  the 
major  oil  companies  is  incorrect"  as  the  com- 
panies "have  merely  been  responsive  to  gov- 
ernment  laws   and   pollciei   and   these   laws 
and   policies   are   the   real   culprits."    If   the 
FTC's  complaint  were  upheld,  the  Treasury 
states,   it  would   cause   considerable   adverse 
impact  on  future  domestic  energy  supplies. 
While  the  FTC  contends  that  concentra- 
tion in  the  industry  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies haa  Increased  markedly  since   1960, 
the  Treasury  says  that  thU  is  untrue  and 
the  facts  are  Just  the  reverse,  with  the  Inde- 
pendents  realizing    a   greater   share   of   the 
market  in  that  p)erlod.  The  majors'  share  of 
crude  has  not  risen  7  percentage  points  since 
1960,  as  the  FTC  maintained,  but  has  actu- 
ally declined  by  6  percentage  points. 

Similarly,  the  charge  that  noncompetitive 
practices  by  the  majors  In  offshore  lease  sales 
have  tended  to  shut  out  the  Independents  Is 
not  sustained  by  the  facts.  Independents 
have  bid  $1.1  billion  on  such  leases,  while 
majors  bidding  alone  totaled  $785  million. 
It  Is  the  same  with  a  contention  that  exclu- 
sionary practices  and  processing  arrange- 
ments by  the  majors  have  tended  to  control 
independent  refinery  capacity.  whUe  the 
facts  show  that  the  majors'  market  share 
has  declined  in  the  last  decade  between  1 
and  2.5  per  cent,  showing  that  the  majors' 
concentration  in  the  refinery  Industry  has 
lessened,  not  Increased. 

It  Is  always  simple  to  try  to  explain  prob- 
lems by  fingering  a  scapegoat,  but  this  time 
it  win  not  work.  The  Treasury  correctly  says 
that  federal  laws  and  policies  are  the  real 
vllUans  in  the  energy  crunch — one  more 
good  reason  why  government  controls  work 
Imperfectly,  If  at  all. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  26, 

1973] 

The  FTC's  Loaded  Rhetoric 

The  FTC's  complaint  against  the  eight 
largest  oil  companies  must  be  one  of  the 
most  novel  monopoly  suits  of  recent  years. 

Here  we  have  an  industry  in  which, 
measured  by  gasoline  sales,  the  largest  com- 
petitor controls  8%  of  the  market.  Neither 
the  PTC  complaint  nor  the  two-year  staff 
study  that  underlies  it  makes  any  allegation 
of  collusion  among  the  eight  largest  firms. 
Yet  It  asks  us  to  believe  that  while  Texaco, 
Shell,  Standard  OH  and  so  on  do  not  con- 
sider each  other  as  competltlors,  they  are 
Jointly  consumed  by  a  desire  to  do  in  Uncle 
Fred's  cut-rate  corner  gas  station.  And  the 
eight  companies  and  others  as  well  have  been 


engaged  In  antl-competltlve  practices  for  at 
least  23  years  which  suddenly  caused  a  gaso- 
line shortage  In  the  summer  of  1973. 

The  FTC  talks  a  lot  about  "the  structure 
of  the  Industry"  resulting  In  a  "common 
course  of  action."  Translated,  all  this  means 
the  FTC  is  against  vertical  integration,  re- 
gardless of  Intense  competition  in  the  ulti- 
mate marketplace.  The  major  oil  companies 
do  everything  from  production  to  transpor- 
tation to  refining  to  marketing.  Would-be 
competitors  are  at  a  dlsavantage  if  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  compete  in  the 
whole  range  of  these  activities.  In  particu- 
lar, when  there  are  shortages  the  lack  of 
production  facilities  makes  Ufe  tough  for  in- 
dependent refiners  and  retaUers. 

The  PTC  has  decided,  however,  that  "the 
pivotal  point"  In  the  Industry  Is  refining,  and 
it  alleges  that  the  eight  companies  "have  ex- 
ercised monopoly  power  in  the  refining  of 
petroleum  products."  They  have.  It  alleges, 
"behaved  In  a  similar  fashion  as  would  a 
classical  monopolist:  They  have  attempted 
to  Increase  profits  by  restricting  output.  ' 

Again,  there  Is  no  allegation  of  collusion 
on  this  course  of  action.  The  allegation  sim- 
ply means  that  the  major  oil  companies  have 
not  found  It  profitable  to  buUd  refineries,  at 
$250  million  each,  fast  enough  to  Insure  the 
independent  Jobbers  and  refiners  all  the  cut- 
rate  gasoline  they  could  use. 

In  the  past.  Independent  marketers  made 
the  entry  because  the  spot  market  assured 
them  an  ample  supply  of  gasoline,  which 
they  could  often  buy  at  rates  lower  than 
those  charged  on  standing  contracts.  Poten- 
tial Investors  veered  away  from  refining  be- 
cause the  biggest  share  of  profits  In  the  in- 
dustry came  from  production.  The  majors 
themselves  only  expanded  refinery  capacity 
in  order  to  insure  themselves  a  market  for 
their  crude  oil. 

The  PTC  staff  contends,  again  without  the 
least  allegation  of  collusion,  that  the  major 
companies  Juggled  their  books  to  keep  prof- 
its high  on  production  and  low  on  refining. 
But  It  never  explains  how  this  is  possible 
when  their  refining  subsldUrles  pay  the  same 
price  for  crude  they  get  from  their  parents' 
production  subsidiary  that  thev  pay  for  the 
substantial  amounts  of  crude  they  tvpicalfy 
get  from  outside  the  company. 

In  fact,  the  present  bartering  between  sub- 
sidiaries of  different  companies  Itself  looks 
fishy  to  the  PTC.  As  it  U.  Mobil  might  have 
more  than  enough  product  to  meet  Its  con- 
tract needs  In  New  York,  but  not  In  OalUor- 
nla.  Shell  might  be  In  the  reverse  situation. 
They  exchange,  and  Mobil  avoids  having  to 
send  a  fleet  of  tankers  from  New  York  to 
California  at  the  same  time  Shell  Is  going 
In  the  opposite  direction.  The  process  goes 
on  among  the  Independent  producers  and 
refiners  as  well,  but  Is  obviously  limited  to 
those  who  have  something  to  barter, 

This  may  look  like  monopoly  to  the  nxj, 
but  to  us  It  looks  like  efficiency.  It  Is  the 
consumer,  after  all,  who  would  ultimately 
pay  for  both  Shell's  tankers  steaming  East 
and  Mobil's  tankers  steaming  West.  More  gen- 
rally,  It  Is  the  consumer  that  anti-monopoly 
laws  are  Intended  to  protect;  they  are  not 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  competitors  who 
arent  quite  big  enough  to  play  In  the  game 
they  have  chosen.  And  poring  over  all  of  the 
practices  cited  In  the  I"TC  complaint  and 
staff  study.  It's  hard  to  discern  anything 
that  Increases  the  prices  the  consumer  pays 
for  gasoline  or  fuel  oil. 

When  prices  for  the  end  products  are  al- 
ready set  In  highly  competitive  markets.  In- 
deed, the  consumer  stands  to  lose  If  the  effi- 
ciencies of  vertical  integration  are  lost.  The 
logical  remedy  for  the  FTC's  concerns  is  to 
force  major  companies  out  of  the  refining 
business,  adding  another  middle-man.  Per- 
haps recognition  that  this  Is  unlikely  to  low- 
er ultimate  costs  Is  the  reason  the  FTC  has 
yet  to  spell  out  the  remedy  it  seeks.  Indeed, 
the   very   threat   of   divestiture   action   Is   a 
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disincentive  t<x  the  companies  to  start  build- 
ing refinery  capacity  that  Is  needed. 

Our  own  reading  of  the  whole  matter  Is 
that  the  PTC  is  playing  games  with  us,  that 
It  has  taken  two  years  to  discover  there  Is 
re&lly  no  conspiracy  among  the  major  oil 
companies,  but  that  It  bates  to  admit  It. 
Pressed  by  Congress  and  others  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  the  present  shortages,  it  has 
come  up  with  a  report  and  complaint  In 
which  loaded  rhetoric  Is  used  to  describe  In- 
exorable economic  forces  at  work. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say,  very  briefly, 
that  we  must  oppose  the  amendment.  As 
we  have  stated  in  the  report,  the  FTC,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  been 
chosen,  because  the  Commission  staff  has 
been  involved  in  a  continuing  examina- 
tion of  the  marketing  practices  in  the 
petroleum  industry  for  the  past  50  years. 

If  we  changed  this  over  to  the  GAO, 
which  has  had  no  experience  in  this  field 
they  would  have  to  find  and  employ  ex- 
perts or  borrow  them  from  the  FTC  or 
some  other  agency  in  order  to  do  the  job, 
and  this  would  involve  a  lot  more  money 
and  a  lot  more  time.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  done.  What  we  are  asking  for  them 
to  do  is,  within  60  days,  to  report  to  the 
Congress  as  to  how  the  program  is  work- 
ing. 

You  could  not  do  this  with  people  who 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  orga- 
nization and  the  structure  of  the  indus- 
try. It  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  at  this  time. 

The  GAO  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress 
and  does  do  a  lot  of  investigating.  Our 
committee  calls  on  them  for  many  re- 
ports. But  that  is  where  they  go  in  and 
examine  books.  The  monitor  assignment 
under  this  bill  involves  a  lot  more  than 
that.  To  properly  monitor  this  program 
you  will  have  to  have  men  out  in  the 
field  who  know  what  to  do  and  who  know 
what  to  look  for  and  can  see  what  is 
going  on.  The  GAO  is  mostly  for  audit- 
ing purposes,  it  does  not  have  field  of- 
fices— also  a  proper  monitor  requires  ex- 
pertise on  the  part  of  men  who  know 
something  about  the  petroleum  industrj', 
how  it  is  working,  and  who  know  where 
to  find  the  information  they  need  in 
order  to  promptly  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress on  what  is  happening  in  the  field. 
They  cannot  do  it  with  their  personnel 
in  the  GAO. 

The  Members  of  Congress  know  that. 
It  Is  like  picking  out  four  or  five  or  six 
Members  of  Congress  and  saying,  "Be- 
cause you  gentlemen  have  been  certified 
public  accountants,  you  can  go  down 
and  check  on  the  petroleum  industry." 
Well,  they  would  not  have  any  idea  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  would  say  only  to  the  gentleman  in 
answer  and  maybe  to  ask  one  question 
that  I  know  of  no  area  where  the  GAO 
has  not  done  a  very  efficient  job.  I  am 
speaking  about  accounting  now.  They 
have  run  audits  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  school  lunch  program 


and  the  recent  wheat  deal  with  Russia. 
We  are  talking  about  an  auditing  and  a 
monitoring  function  here,  and  this  is 
their  particular  expertise. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  area 
where  they  have  not  done  an  expert  job? 
And  I  mention  in  particular  the  fields 
of  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. They  have  done  an  excellent 
job.  But  they  do  not  have  the  men  who 
can  go  out  in  the  field  and  see  what 
is  happening  and  what  is  being  done 
there  and  realize  what  is  being  done. 
They  have  to  hire  these  men.  This  bill 
calls  for  a  report  within  a  period  of  60 
days.  This  report  simply  could  not  be 
made  in  that  period  of  time  if  we  give 
it  to  the  GAO.  It  would  be  impossible. 
If  it  were  an  auditing  function,  they 
could  do  it,  because  they  are  the  best,  I 
will  say,  in  that. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  the  gentleman 
telling  the  committee  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  Federal  Power  Commission  does 
have  this  proficiency? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  For  50  years, 
they  have  been  monitoring  and  watch- 
ing over  the  petroleum  industry.  So  why 
would  they  not?  They  have  been  out  in 
the  field  and  everywhere  else. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  say  that  I  question 
whether  or  not  they  have  had  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  area  that  we  are  now  desig- 
nating in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Completely.  They 
have  conducted  over  300  Investigations 
during  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  think  the 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  most  interesting.  I 
would  hate  to  disturb  the  language  of 
the  bill  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  though. 
Why  can  we  not  do  both  and  retain  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  then,  if  the 
committee  wishes  to  ask  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  an  audit,  the 
committee  or  any  individual  Member  of 
Congress  has  the  right  to  make  that 
request  of  them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  could  be  done 
later.  That  is  true.  We  could  ask  them 
and  they  would  do  it  immediately  for  the 
Congress.  They  have  always  been  very 
agreeable  to  do  any  job  that  we  ask  them 
to  do.  But  we  are  asking  for  a  report 
within  a  period  of  60  days,  and  they  just 
cannot  assemble  the  men  within  that 
period  of  time  who  have  the  expertise. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  CRANE.  I  do  not  share  the  gentle- 
man's confidence  in  the  FTC's  capability, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  their  recent 
buckling  under  on  the  oil  industry  and 
accusing  some  of  the  larger  firms  of  oli- 
gopoly and  then  within  a  span  of  less 
than  a  week  an  in-depth  65-page  study 
comes  from  the  Treasury  Department 
which  wholly  repudiates  all  of  these 
studies. 

I  think,  imder  the  circumstances,  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  is  on  more  sound 
groimd  in  trying  to  give  this  to  the  GAO. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  We  have  contacted  the  FPC 
and  asked  them  if  there  would  be  any 
conflict  in  their  getting  into  this  area, 
and  they  said  positively  no.  They  said 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  the  job.  This 
is  only  a  reporting  job  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  making  them  do  something 
that  would  conflict  with  their  adjudica- 
tory functions.  They  just  report  back  to 
the  Congress  as  to  how  the  program  is 
working. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  got  only  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  but  also  I  chair  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Regulatory  Agencies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
set  up  as  an  arm  of  Congress  years  ago. 
It  was  established  as  a  commission  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  different  people 
who  would  bring  to  the  commission  their 
diversified  views.  The  original  debate  of 
the  Congress  setting  up  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Indicated  that  they 
wanted  a  panel  to  carry  out  broad  inves- 
tigational responsibilities  and  that  such 
a  panel  would  be  far  better  than  having 
one  man  or  a  traditional  governmental 
agency  do  that. 

The  people  involved  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  It  wa^  expressly  understood 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
set  up  that  its  function  would  be  to  en- 
gage on  behalf  of  the  Congress  in  broad 
economic  studies,  and  studies  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  American  economy,  and 
how  the  different  practices  within  the 
American  economy  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  society  at  large.  It  was  understood 
that  a  group  set  up  of  men  of  divergent 
views  carrying  out  the  broad  congres- 
sional polices  could  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  could  best  carry  forward 
and  best  carry  out  the  economc  studies 
and  the  kind  of  policymaking  decisions 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
set  up  to  handle. 

So,  subsequently,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  did  carr>'  out  these  studies. 
They  made  a  milestone  study  on  resale 
price  maintenance.  They  have  main- 
tained a  continuing  review  of  trade  prac- 
tices not  only  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
but  tliroughout  oiu-  economy.  And  this 
body  has  done  more  than  that;  they  have 
established  themselves  as  experts  and 
they  have  fine  staffs  in  the  fields  of  law, 
antitrust,  economics,  and  they  have  one 
of  the  best  economic  divisions  or  depart- 
ments in  the  whole  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment.  They  have  a  long  record  of  ex- 
pertise in  terms  of  carrj'ing  forward 
studies  mandated  by  Congress,  studies 
mandated  by  Congress  under  its  broad 
legislative  responsibilities. 

They  have,  in  addition  to  this,  rule- 
making authority,  so  that  once  they  have 
completed  a  study  they  may  work  out 
rules  for  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  Industries  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  consumers  and  the  public 
at  large. 
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The  GAO  has  no  such  authority.  And 
I  would  point  out  here,  at  this  time,  that 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  respect  and  high 
regard  for  the  GAO.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  is  not  the  function  of 
the  GAO,  and  has  never  been  the  func- 
tion of  the  GAO.  The  GAO  does  not  have 
the  broad  expertise  or  the  broad  respon- 
sibility, or  the  record  of  accomplishment 
In  the  fields  of  broad  economic  studies. 

It  is  possible,  as  one  of  my  colleagues 
did,  to  disagree  with  the  study  wliich 
csune  forth  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  petroleum  industry.  But  I 
would  also  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  all  of  us  here  have  from 
time  to  time  reasons  to  differ  with  the 
different  governmental  agencies  insofar 
as  their  actions  are  concerned.  But  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  impugn  or  attack  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Certainly  the  Commission  has  been 
appointed  in  large  part  by  President 
Nixon.  It  is  chaired  by  President  Nixon's 
appointee,  a  former  member  of  the  White 
House  staff,  so  my  Republican  colleagues 
can  infer  that  the  Commission  will  pro- 
ceed judiciously  and  carefully. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  study  about 
which  the  gentleman  complains  was 
never  ratified  as  a  Commission  study,  it 
simply  was  put  forward  as  a  staff  study. 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  know  how  It 
got  before  the  public,  it  got  before  the 
public  because  I  had  as  much  to  do  with 
it  as  anybody,  and  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant that  it  be  put  before  the  public. 
We  are  deciding  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  an  arm  of  Congress, 
carefully  constituted,  operating  imder 
clear,  well  established  rules,  to  assure 
fairness,  protection,  and  due  process  for 
all.  to  carry  out  very  important  studies 
and  surveillance  under  this  statute. 

I  hope  for  that  reason  we  reject  the 
amendment  offered. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  committee 
meeting  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  removed  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  the  monitoring  agency 
over  the  President's  allocation  pro- 
gram. That  is  section  7  of  this  legis- 
lation. Specifically,  I  would  restore 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committees  as  the  proper  oversight 
bodies  for  the  President's  actions  In 
implementing  this  legislation.  That  was 
not  adopted.  I  still  think  that  would  have 
been  a  better  approach. 

In  lieu  thereof,  I  do  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio's  amendment.  I  want 
to  point  out  two  or  three  things  to  the 
Manbers  of  this  House. 

First,  section  7  as  written  in  the  bill, 
could  limit  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  its  efforts  to  bring  a  successful 
legal  action  against  certain  oil  com- 
panies. To  those  who  are  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  FTC's  antlcompetltiveness 
action  against  certain  integrated  oil 
companies,  I  would  point  out  that  letting 
section  7  stand  as  the  committee  re- 
ported it  actually  hurts  the  FTC's  legal 
position.  Section  7  would  make  the  FTC 
Involve  Itself  with  an  industry  while  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  supposed 
to  be  treating  that  industry  as  an  arm's- 
length  adversary.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
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court  would  view  favorably  an  FTC  with 
two  hats — one  hat  being  the  adversary 
hat  and  the  other  hat  being  the  watch- 
dog-helper hat. 

Secondly,  in  my  opinion,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  be  a  very  poor 
monitor.  The  agency  has  taken  an  ad- 
versary role  against  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. To  pick  out  a  prejudiced  monitor 
violates  fair  play  in  my  books.  This 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  turning  over 
a  man's  right  to  a  "hanging  judge." 

Finally,  it  is  questionable  legislation 
to  put  an  independent  agency  in  the  role 
of  being  a  watchdog  over  the  President. 
This  is  not  the  role  for  an  Independent 
agency.  An  independent  agency  Is  in- 
dependent— and  I  emphasize  independ- 
ent of  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  whole  governmental  concept  of 
using  an  independent  agency  as  a  watch- 
dog for  Congress  bothers  me  very  much. 
The  House  Commerce  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  dug  deeply  into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Executive 
has  been  using  the  independent  agencies 
as  a  political  and  policy  arm  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Unfortunately,  we  have  found 
such  a  policy  to  exist  in  recent  years 
as  shown  in  our  SEC-ITT  investigation. 
Now.  today,  this  same  committee  that 
has  worked  so  hard  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  regulatory  agencies,  is  asked 
to  accept  a  provision  to  make  the  FTC 
a  watchdog  for  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  set  this 
precedent.  Instead.  I  hope  we  wisely 
choose  the  proven  path  and  leave  over- 
sight duties  to  congressional  committees 
or  to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Admittedly,  the  FTC  might  have  more 
expertise,  but  certainly  the  GAO  is  not 
without  expertise,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  GAO  is  without  prejudice. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
vited to  our  full  committee  the  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission who  admitted  that  his  agency 
or  his  arm  had  set  out  literally  to  dis- 
member the  oil  and  gas  industry.  They 
were  recommending  a  complete  breakup 
of  both  the  refinery  and  the  distribution 
level.  That  will  be  a  long,  drawn  out  legal 
controversy  I  presume.  Whether  that  can 
be  substantiated  with  facts  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  at  least  that  is  the  allega- 
tion. That  is  the  definite  admitted  prej- 
udice on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  think  It  is  somewhat  reprehensible 
that  the  FTC  Commissioner  himself 
would  permit  this  gentleman  to  come 
to  our  committee,  when  they  would  not 
take  a  position  themselves. 

Really  they  were  less  than  courageous 
in  allowing  this  to  take  place,  but  it  did 
take  place,  and  that  is  the  announced 
policy  enforcement  officer  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  appreciate  the 
several  points  he  has  made. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  why 
Members  of  Congress  would  hesitate  to 
turn  over  to  an  arm  of  the  Congress  the 
monitoring  responsibility.  That  Is  what 


the   General   Accounting   Office   is  all 
about. 

I  find  It  very  difficult  to  understand 
how  we  would  turn  down  our  own  arm 
that  we  c<Matrol  and  have  some  super- 
vision over  and  be  assured  they  would  do 
a  proper  auditing  job  and  program 
review. 

Mr.  Staats  appeared  before  our  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  just  the 
other  day.  The  GAO  is  better  equipped 
than  they  have  ever  been  to  do  this  to- 
tal job.  I  recommend  they  do  the  job 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman! 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  on  the  Record  a  point  on  wliich  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas  speak. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  mis- 
spoke himself  Inadvertently. 

It  is  true  the  FTC  did  testify  before 
us  to  these  hearings,  but  they  specifical- 
ly asked  not  to  go  Into  the  subject  that 
led  later  to  an  Investigation  which  rec- 
ommended the  divestiture  of  the  inte- 
grated companies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  would 
be  quite  fair  In  drawing  a  picture  to  this 
committee  that  the  gentleman  from  the 
FTC,  was  invited  up  to  talk  against  the 
oU  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  questioning, 
as  the  gentleman  remembers,  was  con- 
trolled carefully  by  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress. We  avoided  gomg  into  the  merits 
of  that  discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  Is  par- 
tially correct.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  mvitation,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 
The  witness  was  invited  to  speak  about 
the  bill  that  was  before  the  committee; 
but  he  had  announced  a  few  days  prior, 
perhaps  only  a  day  or  two  before,  that 
he  was  taking  the  position,  indeed,  that 
we  ought  to  break  up  the  production  from 
the  refining  from  the  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  oil  and  gas  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct  when  he  makes  that  state- 
ment. The  gentleman  is  just  simply  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee,  too.  I  am  correct — at  least  in 
clear  intent. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  gentleman 
from  the  FTC  did  not  release  any  report 
at  all.  It  had  been  leaked  by  a  Senator 
to  the  press.  It  had  not  been  released  by 
the  FTC,  and  the  gentleman  knows  tliat. 
because  the  witness  from  the  FTC  indi- 
cated that  was  the  case.  I  questioned  him 
about  it  in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman 
and  he  said  he  had  not  released  any 
such  report. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes;  he  had  released  it. 
At  least  it  was  on  page  1  of  the  news- 
papers here. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that,  obviously,  he  Is  correct 
about  GAO  being  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress; but  so  Is  the  FTC,  and  the  FTC 
has  experience  in  this  field.  The  executive 
branch  has  called  on  them  and  they  say 
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they  are  geared  to  go  to  work  instantane- 
ously, as  soon  as  this  bill  is  signed. 

The  GAO,  very  good  as  they  are,  and 
they  have  done  a  number  of  competent 
reports  for  the  subcommittee  wliich  I 
chair,  and  I  share  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion, Is  not  equipped  to  go  into  this  highly 
technical  field  of  energy  and  fuel  allo- 
cation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  FTC  is  not  pre- 
vented in  this  amendment  from  hancUIng 
their  legal  authority  in  any  respect.  All 
this  does  is  to  assure  that  the  GAO  will 
be  monitoring  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  point  out  the  FTC 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
known  as  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  I  stress  the  word 
"emergency,"  and  to  meet  the  "emer- 
gency" the  title  of  the  bill  ccm tains  these 
words:  "to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority." 

I  have  listened  to  2  days  of  debate 
on  this  subject.  I  think  I  have  heard 
99*/^  percent  of  all  that  has  been  spoken. 
The  question  that  occurs  to  me  and  upon 
which  there  has  been  no  discussions,  is 
how  did  we  get  into  such  a  situation  in 
this  country  that  Congress  is  now  called 
upon  to  pass  legislation  entitled  "Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act"  In  which 
dictatorial  power  is  handed  over  to  the 
President? 

In  this  country,  blessed  with  the  vast 
resoiu-ces  that  we  have  and  all  our  so- 
called  intellect  and  expertise,  what 
brings  us  to  this  sorry  situation?  I  have 
not  heard  this  discussed.  I  will  try  to  give 
the  Members  my  views  as  briefly  as  I 
can. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
improvident,  incompetent  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  far  too 
many  years,  and  that  includes  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 
That  is  why  we  are  facing  an  emergency, 
a  shortage  of  fuel,  a  delegating  unholy 
power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  write  contracts  to  regulate  busi- 
ness and  wield  a  heavy  hand  over  every 
living  soul  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen ; 
you  do  not  know  what  Is  going  to  happen. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Industries  are  go- 
ing to  be  closed  or  whether  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  dealt  with  evenhandedly 
through  the  power  delegating  to  the  I»res- 
Ident.  I  can  only  hope  he  exercises  it 
wisely  and  fairly. 

Now,  we  are  about  to  compoimd  this 
fuel  shortage  situation  by  intruding  and 
intervening  in  the  Middle  East  war.  Two 
months  ago,  we  ended  a  war.  This  Presi- 
dent and  this  Government  is  back  inter- 
vening in  another  war. 

To  compound  the  fuel  shortage  situa- 
tion, the  producers  of  Middle  Eastern  oil 
are  meeting  in  Kuwait  today,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  our  supplies  of  fuel  from  the 
Middle  E&st,  whether  it  comes  through 
the  refineries  of  E^ut>pe  or  direct  from 
the  Middle  East,  are  going  to  be  reduced 
and  we  are  going  to  pay  right  through 
the  nose  for  every  gallon  and  every  bar- 
rel of  oil  or  the  product  thereof  which 
comes  to  this  country.  Why?  Because  we 


cannot  keep  our  big,  long  noses  out  of 
the  affairs  of  other  people  around  the 
world. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  win  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  do  know 
one  thing  for  dead  sure  and  certain — that 
I  can  name  the  loser.  That  will  be  the 
comanon,  garden  variety  citizen  and  tax- 
payer of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  and  she  will  be  the  losers,  and  mark 
that  well.  It  is  time  this  Government 
tended  to  its  own  business  and  that  is 
the  welffire  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
time  we  stopped  intervening  in  the  affairs 
of  others  all  over  the  world.  It  is  these 
interventions  and  lack  of  attention  to 
our  own  problems  that  have  brought  us 
to  this  sad  and  sorry  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  production  and  serv- 
ice in  this  country  are  to  be  curtailed 
for  lack  of  fuel ;  if  schools,  churches  and 
homes  are  to  be  only  partially  heated  and 
lighted  for  lack  of  fuel,  let  those  who  have 
intervened  in  the  Middle  East  war.  and 
made  enemies  out  of  friends,  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
should  like  to  come  back  to  this  bill.  What 
we  are  domg  here,  in  effect,  is  marking 
up  the  bill  in  the  whole  House.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  let  us  understand  what 
We  are  marking  up. 

We  are  dealing  here,  first,  with  a  sec- 
tion that  says,  "Effect  on  other  laws  and 
action  taken  thereunder."  Those  other 
laws  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  section 
are  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  that  are  pertinent  to  this  act  are 
two:  one,  the  Clayton  Act;  and  two,  the 
FedersJ  Trade  Commission  Act. 

These  two  laws  cover  the  same  area. 
There  are  two  groups  which  administer 
these  acts:  the  Justice  Department  ad- 
ministers the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

Both  of  these  laws  were  passed  in  1914, 
and  they  are  overlapping.  For  instance, 
an  antitrust  action  may  be  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  action  may 
be  brought  through  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

So  we  say  on  page  17,  section  6: 

Except  as  specifically  provided  In  this  sub- 
section, no  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  Immunity  from  clvU  or  criminal 
liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Then  we  Ust  these  laws  on  page  18. 

^A)  Refers  to  the  Sherman  Act. 

Then  there  is  (B)  which  refers  to  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Then  (C)  refers  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

Then  in  this  same  section  we  say  that 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4  fa)  of  this  act  shall  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  date  of  its  promulgation 
to  the  Attorney  Genersd  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Why  do  we  do  this?  Because  we  want 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  know 
at  the  same  time  the  Attorney  General 
knows  that  some  act  has  been  passed 
which  may  or  may  not  trench  on  anti- 
trust legislation. 

Tliat  is  why  the  FTC  monitors  the  act. 


What  does  the  GAO  have  to  do  with  anti- 
trust laws? 

That  is  the  trouble  with  trying  to 
mark  up  a  complex  bill  before  the  whole 
House  without  knowmg  precisely  what 
the  full  purpose  of  the  bill  is. 

Yet  if  we  take  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission out  of  an  effective  monitoring 
position  we  would  in  effect  be  pennitting 
the  President  to  act  without  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  ever  having  an 
opportunity  to  know  well  in  advance  and 
to  reconcile  the  I»resident's  acts  with 
antitrust  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  the  gentleman  im- 
plying that  if  this  amendment  were  to 
pass  the  FTC  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  know,  using  the  gentleman's  words, 
what  is  going  on  under  this  act?  Tliey 
have  a  continuing  responsibility  in  that 
area,  as  they  are  operating  now. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  there  is  no  effective  way  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  antici- 
pate what  the  President  might  do  which 
might  trench  or  might  protect  or  might 
immunize  under  the  antitrust  law  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  unless  notice  is  given  well  In  advance 
or  at  least  currently  with  the  action  by 
the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  make  some  amendment  later,  going  to 
the  mere  question  of  monitoring,  what 
we  should  do  at  the  present  time  is  vote 
down  this  amendment  and  then  let  him 
approach  it  with  more  precision. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  House  by 
taking  sides  sis  between  my  two  good 
friends  from  Texas,  who  apparently  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, nor  do  I  want  to  confuse  it  fur- 
ther by  having  a  difference  between  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
and  mj'self . 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  referred  to  the  problem  of  the 
possible  infringement  upon  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  necessary  combinations 
of  producers  or  purveyors  of  petroleum 
products  which  will  be  encouraged  by 
this  legislation.  We  tried  to  deal  with 
that  in  section  6  of  this  legislation,  on 
pages  18  and  19,  where  it  is  provided  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  "report  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  whether  such 
regulation  would  tend  to  create  or  main- 
tain anticompetitive  practices." 

And  then,  in  section  6fc)  (4),  on  page 
19,  the  language  says  as  follows: 

Whenever  It  Is  necessary,  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulation  or  any  orders  under  section  4 
thereof,  for  owners,  directors,  officers,  agents, 
employees,  or  representatives  of  two  or  more 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  producing, 
refining,  marketing,  or  dlstrlbutmg  crude 
oU,  residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum product  to  meet,  confer,  or  com- 
municate In  such  a  fashion  and  to  such  ends 
that  might  otherwise  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

They  may  do  so  only  upon  order  of 
the  President,  which  in  effect  is  reix>rted 
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to  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  also  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  has  considerable 
merit,  becaiise  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation  is  to  provide  for — and  I  go 
back  to  page  12,  section  4(b)(l)(Ej  of 
the  legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
for  consideration — ^the  following: 
equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  at 
equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry,  Including  Independent  re- 
finers, nonbranded  Independent  marketers, 
branded  Independent  marketers,  and  among 
all  classes  of  users; 
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The  responsibUlty  of  undertaking  this 
is  tied  together  with  the  kind  of  regula- 
tions which  the  President  will  promul- 
gate. In  order  to  accomplish  those  regu- 
lations, it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
will  be  some  exchange  of  views  within 
the  industry  itself,  which  would  tend  to 
violate  the  antitrust  legislation  which  is 
already  on  the  books,  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  monitor  that  kind  of  activity. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  follows  that  It 
ought  also  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  monitor 
the  effectiveness  of  this  in  serving  not 
only  all  the  citizens  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  their  need  for  oil  and  oil 
products,    but    also    with    reference    to 
whether  or  not  we  are  setting  up  a  pat- 
tern which  will  destroy  the  competitive- 
ness within  the  industry.  We  charge  the 
President  not  to  do  that  In  his  regula- 
tions. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  be  the  operation  that  per- 
forms that  function. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  suggests  that  we  are  In  some 
way  abdicating  our  responsibility  within 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  add  oversight  to  this 
legislation. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  right  at  aU,  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  also  has  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. It  has  less  jurisdiction  over  the 
GAO,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  That  agency 
falls  under  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations;  It  is  under  their  pur- 
view, and  It  is  their  responsibility. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  in  the  Congress  enhanced  by 
this  becoming  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  rather  than 
the  GAO. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
normal  circumstances  it  may  have  been 
a  proper  course  of  action  to  have  the 
review  of  this  program,  as  questionable 
as  It  is,  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. But  when  that  Commission  said 
publicly  that  they  are  in  favor  of  break- 
ing up  the  oil  and  gas  companies,  when 
they  think  that  this  type  of  bUl  must  be 
passed,  and  when  they  are  prejudiced, 
then  there  Is  no  way  to  get  a  fair  hear- 
ing. The  program  is  already  before  a 
hanging  jury,  and  a  hanging  Judge. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman   from   Ohio    (Mr.   Brown)    has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  reference  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  made,  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  said 
they  will  break  up  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, but  I  would  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  woiild  exercise 
its  statutory  responsibility  to  maintain 
competitive  practices  within  the  oil  and 
gas   industry   insofar   as   possible,    and 
within  any  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  that  is  one  of  the  things  which 
we  have  had  occur  in  this  particular 
crisis  which  we  find  ourselves  In  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products.  We  have  lost  some 
of  the  competitiveness  within   the  in- 
dustry because  some  of  the  independents 
have  been  squeezed  out  by  a  diversity  of 
causes.   I  am  not  suggesting  this  was 
done  by  covert  or  overt  action  by  the 
industry  but  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  crisis  we  have  had  some  of  the 
Independents  squeezed  out  of  business 
in  this  situation,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
guard  against  that.  I  think  the  distribu- 
tion patterns  of  the  industry  ought  to  be 
maintained,  because  that  is  the  best  way 
in  which  the  customers  will  be  served, 
whether  we  have  a  shortage  or  a  surplus 
or  a  normal  supply  of  crude  oil  and  oil 
products. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment. One  question  has  passed  through 
my  mind,  but  on  careful  reflection  I  have 
resolved  It  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  I 
want  to  share  those  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  place 
on  GAO  an  imposition  in  terms  of  staff 
availability.  There  are,  of  course,  several 
ways  in  which  we  could  assist  in  reliev- 
ing this  impact,  but  on  further  considera- 
tion it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  small 
problem  when  compared  to  the  advan- 
tages Inherent  In  Mr.  Ashbrook 's  pro- 
posal. It  Is  true,  moreover,  that  FTC 
would  be  placed  under  the  same  imposi- 
tion were  the  change  not  made.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  impact  would  be  even 
more  severe  at  FTC  because  the  present 
language  would  require  of  their  staff  a 
function  that  Is  foreign  to  their  experi- 
ence. Quite  the  opposite  is  true  of  the 
GAO  staff.  Program  audits  are  their 
"bag,"  If  I  may  borrow  a  contemporary 
expression. 

The  role  of  PTC  vls-a-vls  the  oU  indus- 
try is  another  excellent  reason  why  that 
agency  should  not  be  placed  in  the  moni- 
toring role.  It  would  create  a  dire  con- 
flict of  Interest  to  have  FTC  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  very  firms  they  are 
currently  charging  with  antitrust  vio- 
lations— charges  which  are  apparently 
specious  at  best. 

We  should  not  forget  the  tension  which 
has  been  created  recently  between  FTC 
and  other  agencies  that  have  been,  and 
will  likely  continue  to  be  associated  with 
allocation.  Can  we  risk,  under  the  pub- 


lic pressure  that  wUl  surely  follow  the 
failure  of  this  program,  a  divisive  fight 
among  the  agencies  to  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility is  being  delegated? 

The  answer  cannot  be  merely  that  that 
is  the  President's  problem,  because  while 
he  may  share  in  the  public  reaction  to  a 
breakdown  of  allocation,  it  is  we  here  in 
Congress  that  will  have  mandated  a  pro- 
gram containing  the  seed  of  failure.  I 
want  to  see  those  seeds  of  division  and 
failure  reviewed.  Thus,  I  feel  that  sup- 
port of  the  Ashbrook  amendment  will 
clear  up  one  of  the  most  potentially  dan- 
gerous aspects  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  you  all  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege for  a  period  of  approximately  8 
years  to  chair  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  has  the  general  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  have  also  for  a  f>eriod  of  at 
least  20  years  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  deals 
very  closely  and  very  Intimately  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  So  I  have  a  very  great  degree  of 
familiarity  with  these  two  agencies 

Looking  to  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
area  which  is  proposed  to  be  amended 
monitoring  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  bill  would  propose  to  Impose 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  job 
that  they  are  well  equipped  to  perform, 
namely,  to  monitor  for  a  period  of  45  days 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

Now,  I  have  had  experience  as  chair- 
man where  I  found  It  desirable  to  call 
upon  the  GAO  to  examine  the  actions  of 
an  agency  to  determine  whether  they 
had  performed  properly  the  assignment 
given  to  them. 

That  is  why  we  created  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  back  in  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1920  and  1921.  We 
wanted  it  to  be  able  to  take  on  special 
audits  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
assignments  for  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

All  in  the  world  this  amendment  does 
is  to  take  away  any  effective  monitoring 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
leave  us  exactly  where  we  are  without 
any  amendment  where  we  could  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  report 
on  their  evaluation  of  an  agency's  per- 
formance. 

If  it  is  desired  to  render  this  section 
totally  meaningless,  then  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  should  be  adopted. 
But  if  some  improvement  in  account- 
ability, if  some  better  deal  on  a  continu- 
ing surveillance  Is  anticipated,  as  I  hope 
It  will  be.  then  we  should  reject  the 
amendment  and  leave  the  bill  as  it  is.  It 
makes  a  much  more  rational  legislative 
product. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  has  not  recommended 
that  the  eight  major  oil  companies  or  any 
part  of  the  oil  companies  be  broken  up. 
The  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  merely  prepared  a  staff  report 
which  has  never  been  formally  imple- 
mented by  the  Commission,  and  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Commission.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  they  have  no  power  with- 
out full  recourse  to  due  process  through 
the  courts  to  break  up  anything.  They 
would  have  to  proceed  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  there  would  be  adequate 
opportunity  for  hearings.  There  would 
certainly  be  adequate  opportunity,  know- 
ing the  relative  financial  strength  of 
most  of  the  groups  being  dealt  with  in 
this  legislation,  for  almost  endless  and 
exhausting,  as  well  as  exhaustive  review. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  the  point  is 
that  they  have  not  gone  even  that  far. 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge.  They  have  staff  recommenda- 
tions that  are  not  necessarily  concurred 
In  by  the  Commission.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation at  the  moment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course;  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  remember  that  during  the 
committee  hearings  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment asking  that  this  matter  of  the  mon- 
itoring be  turned  over  to  Committees 
of  the  Congress.  Our  committee  would 
not  accept  that.  They  want  the  bill  to  be 
monitored  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  gentleman  also  will  remember, 
and  I  think  will  say  to  the  House,  that 
the  enforcement  officer  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  already  said  pub- 
licly and  has  admitted  to  our  committee 
that  he  thought  all  of  these  companies 
should  be  broken  up,  so  he  admits  to  a 
very  prejudicial  view.  How  are  we  going 
to  have  a  fair  and  Impartial  review  of 
the  monitoring,  even  though  the  commis- 
sion itself  has  not  acted  on  it,  when  the 
enforcement  officer  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  says  it  ought 
to  be  broken  up.  I  say  that  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  enforcement  officer 
may  be  saying  many  things  ought  not  to 
be  done,  but  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  not  said  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Commission  has  not 
said  it,  and  If  we  were  to  look  at  all  of 
the  staff  reports  from  committees  of  the 
Congress,  from  commissions,  from  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  take  them 
as  being  policy,  we  would  be  working  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  confusion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  served 
for  a  long  time  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. He  knows  that  we  are  extremely 
busy,  and  he  knows  that  we  are  not 
equipped,  at  this  moment,  to  undertake, 
in  connection  with  the  already  far  too 
crowded  calendar  of  the  committee,  the 
assignment  of  monitoring  anything  ex- 
cept the  report  from  the  agencies,  far 


better  equipped,  with  more  expertise  to 
doit. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  surprised  the  gen- 
tleman would  say  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  yield  no  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  because  when 
he  says  that  he  is  surprised  that  I  say  it, 
I  know  that  he  jests;  he  does  not  speak 
in  that  instance  in  accord  with  his  true 
conviction. 

Mr.  DKTKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  do  not  have 
the  background  to  draw  from,  as  do 
the  members  of  ,the  committee.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  had  to  form  what 
judgment  I  have  on  this  amendment 
based  on  the  arguments  presented  here 
on  the  flCK)r.  I  must  say  that  both  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Texsis  <Mr.  Eckhardt 
and  Mr.  Pickle  )  have  been  most  persua- 
sive and  have  put  forward  very  substan- 
tial reasons  why  their  opposirtg  views 
should  prevail. 

If  I  understood  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  opposed 
it  because  he  felt  there  was  insufficient 
expertise  on  the  part  of  GAO  to  handle 
the  job  that  was  being  thrust  on  it. 

I  should  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  reviewing  the  remarks 
made  here,  and  the  thinking  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish,  if  we  look  at 
what  GAO  is  and  what  It  Is  designed  to 
do  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  I 
think  we  would  inevitably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  first,  they  are  certainly 
capable.  If  we  look  at  the  whole  spec- 
trum that  they  have  in  fact  audited  in 
the  past,  whether  it  is  a  C5-A  airplane, 
the  F-IU.  or  whether  it  is  an  intricate 
weapons  system  that  comes  out  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  whether  it  is 
OEO,  or  various  programs  under  HEW, 
there  is  hardly  any  area  of  any  facet  of 
our  technological  experience  that  GAO 
is  not  capable  of  auditing  and  moni- 
toring. 

First,  they  are  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  the  reason  they  were 
created.  Second,  and  I  think  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  first,  there  is  no 
agency,  in  my  opinion,  that  has  higher 
respect  and  is  held  in  better  esteem  for 
objectivity  and  being  fair,  as  well  as  be- 
ing competent,  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
makes  sense.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
passed,  and  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  monitoring  provisions  amend- 
ment to  the  mandatory  allocation  bill 
<H.R.  9681  >.  Historically  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  monitoring  consumer  af- 
fairs in  the  areas  merchantability  and 
antitrust.  I  point  out  that  H  R.  9681  Is  in 
the  nature  of  availability  and  not 
marketability.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  no  experience  in  the  area 
"program  audit"  which  is  required  imder 
this  bill.  Further,  this  bill  Is  a  mandate 
by  the  Congress  to  the  executive  branch 
and    therefore    any    overseeing    should 


necessarily  be  conducted  and  supervised 
by  the  Congress  and  not  by  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Congress  saw  fit  to  establish  the  GAO 
with  direct  responsibility  to  it.  Even 
though  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
any  one  running  a  successful  rationing 
program — I  think  the  GAO  certainly  has 
more  expertise  than  the  antimarket 
mentality  in  the  FTC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  require  that  the  GAO,  the  appropri- 
ate arm  of  Congress,  monitor  the  opera- 
tions mandated  by  the  Congress  and  not 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
is  an  independent  executive  agency 
lacking  in  ability  and  not  answerable  to 
the  Congress.  Therefore  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  my  support  of  the  monitoring  pro- 
visions amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hesitate  to  get  into  this  quarrel, 
if  I  may  call  it  that,  between  Members 
as  to  who  is  going  to  referee  this  game. 
In  effect  we  do  not  need  a  referee;  we 
need  a  coach  or  director  or  a  high  com- 
missioner. 

I  hope  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  will  agree  that  this 
bill  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  In 
fact,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
extends  only  to  those  products  in 
petroleum  which  are  domestically  pro- 
duced. It  will  not  extend  to  the  imports, 
the  level  of  imports  is  really  the  answer 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have  cold 
homes  and  lack  light  and  power  in  the 
country  this  year.  The  level  of  imports 
and  the  placement  of  those  imports  up 
to  1  million  barrels  per  day  is  the  short- 
age we  face. 

The  control  of  imports  rests  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  bring  this  up  at  this 
time  just  to  say  that  we  need  some  kind 
of  a  czar,  if  you  will,  who  is  going  to 
straighten  out  what  is  going  on  In  the 
country,  because  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  GAO  and  even  the  OEO 
all  together  could  not  work  this  out  at 
the  moment. 

Just  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  country  at  this  time.  Here  are  the 
people  involved  trying  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  No  one  has  overall  authority, 
but  here  they  are. 

Mr.  DiBono  at  the  White  House,  who 
is  a  special  consultant  for  the  President 
and  speaks  for  the  White  House;  Gov- 
ernor Love,  who  speaks  ier  the  Presi- 
dent on  allocation. 

Then  we  have  a  ne^iy  appointed  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Stale  for  Security  As- 
sistance, a  nominee, JMr.  Donaldson  of 
New  York,  who  is  gcnflg  to  work  under 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Security  Af- 
fairs, and  Energy. 

Then  we  have  the  overall  authority  in 
the  Interior  Department  imder  Secre- 
tary Morton,  who  has  to  a  degree  dele- 
gated the  authority  down  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field, who  came  out  of  the  White  House. 

If  anyone  Is  not  satisfied  with  that 
coterie  of  team  players,  we  have  various 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Office,  the  AEC,  the  EPA,  et  cetera. 

Beyond  all  that,  we  have  the  negotla- 
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tlons  of  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive around  the  world  dealing  with  Im- 
ports, who  told  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  that  he  has  no  competency 
or  capacity  to  deal  with  the  oil  prob- 
lem. 

That  is  where  the  program  is  today, 
and  I  say  that  before  a  trade  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  I  hope  we  all  look  at  this 
program  and  look  at  what  Is  happen- 
ing. Unless  we  have  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  domestic  allocation  and  inter- 
national intake,  nothing  is  going  to  help 
the  people  of  the  United  States  survive 
this  shortage  without  severe  impact. 

Mr.  Paul  McCracken.  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  today  in  response  to  my 
question  that  he  long  ago.  long  ago,  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  appointed  one 
central  head,  a  czar,  if  you  will,  a  Com- 
missioner, who  would  look  at  the  energy 
problem,  look  at  the  import  of  petroleum 
and  other  products,  look  at  the  overall 
energy  shortages,  and  begin  to  dictate 
policy. 

Until  we  get  that,  what  we  are  hag- 
gling over  here  is  an  empty  basket,  be- 
cause nothing  is  going  to  solve  this  cen- 
tral energy  problem  otherwise. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  tell  us  Is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  two  different  stand- 
ards, one  to  allocate  domestic  production, 
and  Lord  only  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  our  imported  production, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  confusion  this 
country  is  going  to  be  in  terrible  shape. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  All  the  hosts 
of  Heaven  together  may  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  as  far  as  our  oil  policy 
is  concerned,  but  right  now  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortal  man  to  understand. 
For  the  United  States  private  parties  are 
trying  to  negotiate  the  future  price  of 
oil  and  if  Members  are  thinking  of  $5 
or  $7  oil.  they  can  discard  such  levels.  We 
are  talking  about  $10  oil,  $1  gasoline  and 
50-cent  heating  oil.  Beyond  the  reach 
of  this  bill  and  the  factors  which  gov- 
ern these  prices. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  this  bill  will  not  solve 
even  the  distribution  problem. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  It  would  go 
as  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  this  great  committee  can  go 
within  their  jurisdiction.  But  I  warn  the 
Members,  there  is  a  further  problem  on 
the  control  of  imports.  Inadvertently  in 
1957  we  let  the  President  act  by  proc- 
lamation and  call  oil  imports  a  matter 
of  national  security.  That  is  the  history 
of  the  program.  As  long  as  we  leave  it 
there,  that  will  be  the  situation  a  simple 
whim  of  the  White  House.  If  it  is  under 
national  security  in  this  country  then 
the  President  has  free  say  so  on  what  to 
do  about  it  under  his  own  concept.  As 
far  as  our  needs  overseas  are  concerned 
however,  they  are  being  negotiated  by 
private  individuals.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  know  of  that  the  matter  within  the 
national  security  are  being  conducted  by 
private  Individual  organizations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  has  been  with  me  for  a  long 
time.  Is  absolutely  right  In  what  he  is 
saying  here  now,  but  he  missed  out  In 
mentioning  Bill  Simon,  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  out  Bill  Simon.  He  is  really 
trying  very  hard. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  Mr.  Dunlop  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  We  had  him  be- 
fore us  the  other  day  and  he  told  us 
about  the  same  thing.  We  had  Mr.  Love 
before  us  the  other  day  and  he  told  us 
the  same  thing.  He  has  no  power.  He  is 
like  Samson  shorn  of  Ills  locks.  Pardon 
me  for  the  pun.  but  they  are  doing  noth- 
ing but  a  labor  of  love  up  here.  They  have 
no  power  at  all. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  If  they  lower 
the  thermostats  4  or  5  degrees  in  their 
own  offices,  then  everyone  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  is  trying  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis  we  might  end  up  with  enough  oil 
to  heat  a  school  or  a  hospital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  32,  noes 
34. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  152.  noes  256. 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  23,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  637] 
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WUson.  Bob        Wylie 
WUson.  Young.  Alaska 

Charles,  Tex.  Young.  l\\. 
Wright  Young,  S.C. 

NOES— 258 


Zlon 
Zwach 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esbleman 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 


Frey 

Froehllch 

Puqua 

Gettys 

Olbbons 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
K&zen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Litton 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McSpadden 
Madlgan 
Mabon 
Marazlti 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
MUler 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
MlzeU 
Montgomery 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Vs. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Shuster 
Slkes 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thornton 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 


,111. 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

BadlUo 

Bafalls 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BlaKRl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bo  land 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

CoUlns.  ni. 
Conte 

Conn an 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
F^ser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 


Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Oilman 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Grover 

Gude 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelBtoskl 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hlnshaw 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

KsToa 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCIoakey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mainiard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Owens 

Parris 


N.Y. 


Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

QulUen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robison. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Staggera 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stars 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockt 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Bell  Smith.  Iowa       Ware 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Carney,  Ohio 

Oubser 

McKay 

Clark 

Guyer 

MUls.  Ark. 

Conyers 

Hastings 

Mlnlsh 

Davis,  Ga. 

H«bert 

Rooney,  N.Y 

DerwlnaU 

Ichord 

Rose 

Dom 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Each 

Kluczynskl 

Veysey 

Fulton 

Landnim 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation requiring  a  mandatory  allocation 
program. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  debate  of 
yesterday  and  today,  this  bill  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  measure  designed  to  solve  an  im- 
mediate problem  and  protect  the  busi- 
ness rights  of  the  small,  independent 
fuel  operators  and  to  insure  an  adequate 
and  equitable  supply  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts  throughout   the   country. 

The  independent  gasoline  dealers  of 
America  have  been  hurt  in  two  ways 
through  the  administration's  incompe- 
tent handling  of  its  voluntary  program. 
First,  many  have  had  supply  contracts 
either  terminated  or  severely  cutback. 
This  has  resulted  in  less  income  for 
many  operators,  and  forced  closings  for 
over  2,000  such  dealers  around  the  coun- 
try. Second,  the  administration's  Cost 
of  Living  Council  regulations  have 
patently  discriminated  against  the  serv- 
ice station  owners  in  not  allowing  cost 
pass  through  at  the  retail  level. 

It  has  been  Interesting  to  observe  the 
administration's  response  to  this  prob- 
lem. Since  the  first  of  May  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  the  congressional  author- 
ity to  implement  a  mandatory  program. 
By  the  end  of  June  it  became  obvious 
that  his  voluntary  approach  was  simply 
Ineffective.  At  that  time,  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  President 
would  take  our  advice  and  respond  fa- 
vorably to  our  urgent  pleas  to  impose  a 
tougher  allocation  system  to  protect  the 
retailer.  But  this  information  proved  in- 
correct and  now  we  see  the  administra- 
tion's true  colors  in  opposing  our  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  adminis- 
tration approach  simply  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  protecting  all  sectors  of  the 
petroleum  Industry.  The  language  in  the 
bill  before  this  body  today  will  relieve 
the  supply  and  cost  problems  of  the  in- 
dependent service  station  operator.  The 
bill  will  accomplish  this  by  including  all 
petroleum  products  including  gasoline 
In  the  new  mandatory  system.  With  this 
provision  we  will  hopefully  see  an  end  to 
the  forced  shutdowns  of  many  of  our 
smaller  independent  businessmen.  An- 
other vital  section  of  this  legislation  will 
permit  a  straight  dollar-for-doUar 
across-the-board  passthrough  of  costs 
to  the  retail  level.  In  the  past,  this  has 
been  piecemeal  pursuant  to  congressional 
pressure.  It  will  now  be  established  as 
general  policy. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  9681. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  bill  does  not  psiss 
today. 

The  bill  wtis  Ill-conceived  and  unneces- 
sary to  start  with.  Legislation  is  already 


on  the  books  for  mandatory  allocation  of 
oil  products. 

Attempts  were  made  to  amend  this  bill 
so  that  it  would  be  liveable.  Those  at- 
tempts were  defeated. 

The  way  the  legislation  has  shaped  up, 
I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  defeat  it. 

It  raises  a  question,  for  example,  about 
the  rights  of  powerplants  which  have 
converted  from  natural  gas  to  fuel  oil 
to  receive  sufficient  allocations  of  fuel  oil 
to  continue  operations  with  adequate 
fuel  supplies. 

Another  problem  in  the  bill  is  the  allo- 
cation or  control  of  crude  oil  from  the 
well-head. 

We  have  350,000  so-called  "stripper" 
wells  which  produce  an  average  of  3 ''2 
barrels  a  day.  How  are  we  going  to  allo- 
cate that  3>'2  barrels?  It  will  take  darned 
near  as  many  allocators  as  we  have  wells. 
We  need  every  drop  of  oil  we  can  find, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  operating  one  of 
these  small  wells  if  it  requires  a  bunch  of 
paperwork.  The  involved  cost  will  simply 
force  them  to  shut  down.  We  lose  that 
oil  entirely. 

This  is  emergency,  temporary  legisla- 
tion which  deals  in  an  area  where  there 
is  already  administrative  authority  to 
act. 

The  bill,  in  its  title,  professes  to  "allo- 
cate" petroleum.  It  certainly  does.  It 
mandatorily  allocates  to  everyone  from 
people  who  produce  food  to  people  who 
make  hula  hoops. 

Or.  to  put  it  another  way,  it  does  not 
do  a  whole  lot  which  is  not  being  done 
right  now,  without  regulation,  and  with- 
out a  new  bureaucracy,  in  the  open  mar- 
ketplace. 

If  we  are  going  to  write  an  allocation 
program  into  law.  let  us  do  it  right.  This 
bill  is  not  right.  Every  Member  has 
agreed  that  we  are  facing  a  fuel  shortage. 
There  will  not  be  enough  fuel  to  go 
aroimd,  therefore,  we  must  make  a  deci- 
sion to  allocate  fuel  to  those  Industries 
that  are  vital.  In  other  words,  we  must 
establish  priorities.  This  bill  does  not 
spell  out  priorities. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question  in  connection  with 
an  inquiry  I  have  received  from  my  dis- 
trict. 

A  small  company  in  Buffalo,  employing 
less  than  50  people,  makes  a  variety  of 
consumer  products  using  plastics. 

This  small  business  has  been  informed 
by  its  supplier  that  a  serious  shortage 
is  in  prospect  for  many  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials he  uses  since  they  are  petroleum 
derivatives.  Since  plastic  products  are 
his  entire  line,  this  could  put  him  out 
of  business. 

My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
any  provision  is  being  made  to  insure  a 
fair  allocation  of  short  supplies  to  small 
businessmen,  hi  this  case  a  small  busi- 
nessman whose  output  depends  on  mate- 
rials which  are  petroleum  derivatives? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  Uke  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  the  committee 
had  this  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  draft- 


ing of  the  bill.  It  was  included  in  the 
bill.  , 

Yesterday  there  was  a  colloquy  on  the 
floor  and  much  discussion  by  other  peo- 
ple worried  by  the  same  set  of  affairs  as 
the  gentleman  is  worried  about  for  his 
constituents. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  there  will 
be  competition  preserved  in  the  area  in 
which  he  is  interested  under  this  bill 
when  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  this  House  was  asked  why  this 
country  is  now  faced  by  a  shortage 
of  natural  gas,  gasoline  and  petro- 
leum products.  I  submit  that  we  have 
consumed  great  amoimts  of  gas.  gasoline, 
and  petroleum  products  in  ill-advised 
wars  in  the  past.  I  submit  further  that 
large  cars  using  unnecessary  amoimts  of 
gasoline  contribute  to  these  shortages. 
In  a  sense,  we  have  spent  large  amounts 
of  our  natural  wealth  ill-advisedly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  threat  of  a  loss 
of  our  gas,  gasoline,  and  petroleum  sup- 
plies from  Arabian  nations,  and  with  the 
depletion  of  our  own  oil  reserves,  it  be- 
hooves this  House  to  immediately  launch 
massive  programs  for  the  extraction  of 
oil,  distillates  and  petroleum  products 
from  the  oil  shales  in  the  western  States, 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  owns 
50  percent. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  true  that  we 
have  one  pitiful  project  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  from  my  briefing  from 
these  gentlemen,  I  understand  the  total 
production  of  distillates  amounts  to  5 
barrels  a  day,  which  is  not  enough  to 
turn  the  turbine  of  a  destroyer.  We  must 
immediately  launch  a  program  in  con- 
junction with  private  enterprise  into  the 
gasification  of  our  huge  coal  reserves, 
which  will  last  from  400  to  600  years.  One 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  other 
body  has  recently  introduced  such  legis- 
lation. If  we  are  to  be  dependent  upon 
ourselves,  these  are  steps  which  we  must 
take  immediately. 

If  the  land  lying  fallow  In  the  United 
States  today  were  planted  in  grain,  from 
this,  alcohol  could  be  distilled  amount- 
ing to  3  million  barrels  per  year.  Further, 
this  House  should  initiate  Immediately 
programs  for  the  development  of  solar 
and  thermal  energy.  If  we  take  these 
steps  in  a  determined  and  diligent  man- 
ner, with  adequate  thought  for  the  en- 
vironment, we  can  continue  as  the  great 
Nation  we  are  today.  Without  these 
steps,  we  may  well  become  a  second-rate 
nation.  Let  us  be  part  of  the  solution  to 
continuing  as  a  great  and  free  nation — 
not  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter).  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  given  us  a  challenge 
to  try  to  meet  the  problems  of  our  energy 
crisis  which  we  face,  and  which  admit- 
tedly this  legislation  wlU  not  do. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  before 
us  today,  H.R.  9681,  which  directs  the 
President  to  establish  a  mandatory  "pro- 
gram for  the  allocation  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  support  a  man- 
datory program  such  as  we  are  voting  on 
today.  This  country  has  always  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  oil  products  and  Gov- 
ernment controls  have  not  been  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  equitable  distribution 
throughout  the  Nation.  Now,  however,  we 
are  faced  with  a  dire  fuel  shortage  which 
is  assuming  emergency  proportions. 

The  Nation's  demand  for  energy  is 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4 
percent,  and  by  1990.  our  energy  needs 
will  be  double  that  of  1970.  Within  the 
total  energy  picture,  the  corisumption  of 
gasoline  is  rising  at  the  higher  rate  of  7 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  has  declined  since  1970. 
and  our  refinery  capacity  has  diminished. 
All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  U.S.  oil 
supplies  have  not  Increased  with  our  de- 
mand, and  significant  shortages  are  pre- 
dicted for  the  next  18  months. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  this  emergency  situation. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  in  a  shortage 
situation,  certain  areas  of  the  country 
can  be  much  more  seriously  affected  than 
others,  with  resulting  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  to- 
bacco farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
fuel  necessary  to  harvest  the  tobacco 
crop  this  summer.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  arrange  a 
last-minute  diversion  of  fuel  to  the  State 
to  save  the  harvest. 

Another  area  of  seriousness  to  the  im- 
portant North  Carolina  textile  industry 
is  the  shortage  of  certain  petroleimi 
products,  including  petrochemicals.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  that  propane,  a 
petrochemical,  is  a  basic  raw  ingredient 
in  producing  polyester  fibers.  Because  of 
the  present  price  inflation  and  shortage 
of  cotton  fibers  and  the  allocation  system 
now  in  effect  for  nylon,  any  declUie  in 
polyester  production  would  have  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  textile  industry  and 
the  regions  dependent  on  it.  A  loss  of 
propane  would  mean  an  unacceptable 
loss  of  jobs  and  a  new  round  of  inflation- 
ary- price  increases  for  textiles  and 
apparel. 

This  bill  would  not  ration  fuel  to  the 
consumer.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  that 
during  times  of  shortage,  limited  supplies 
are  equitably  distributed  throughout  the 
Nation  to  meet  regional  needs.  Regula- 
tion and  enforcement  would  occur  at  the 
distributor  level. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the 
United  States  has  been  operating  under 
a  voluntary  oil  products  allocation  pro- 
gram. When  this  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  administration.  I  think  everyone  was 
optimistic  that  it  would  accomplish  its 
goals  of  seeing  that  gasoline  and  oil  sup- 
plies would  reach  areas  of  critical  im- 
portance. Unfortunately,  the  system  has 
not  worked  as  well  as  anticipated.  There 
have  been  severe  problems  in  obtaining 
fuel  oil  for  use  in  regional  and  local  areas 
such  as  farming  communities. 

The  possibility  of  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  program  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  some  time.  At  the  end  of 


April,  when  Congress  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1973,  the  Pres- 
ident was  given  authority  to  institute  a 
mandatory  program.  In  August,  the  Pres- 
ident's adviser  on  energy  matters,  former 
Gov.  John  Love,  announced  a  proposed 
mandatory  plan  and  invited  public  com- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  the  program 
provided  by  this  legislation,  with  certain 
revisions,  will  be  the  mandatory  program 
adopted  if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  several  points 
about  this  legislation  which  I  feel  will 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  manda- 
tory allocation  program.  First,  the  bill 
does  not  establish  an  allocation  program 
in  inflexible  statutory  terms.  It  provides 
for  continued  administrative  flexibility 
by  directing  the  President  to  set  up  the 
program  following  certain  congressional 
objectives  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  President  is  directed  to  promul- 
gate a  regulation  providing  for  the  man- 
datory allocation  of  crude  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products 
within  10  days  of  enactment  and  to  make 
that  regulation  effective  15  days  there- 
after. Fortunately,  most  of  the  work  in 
drafting  such  a  regulation  has  already 
been  accomplished.  The  administration 
has  had  several  months  experience  un- 
der the  volimtary  program,  and  a  man- 
datory program  has  been  drafted  and 
published  for  comment.  Thus,  the  com- 
plex and  usually  time-consuming  task  of 
formulating  regulations  to  implement  the 
law  is  well  underway. 

The  need  for  a  mandatory  petroleum 
allocation  program  is  urgent,  and  this 
legislation  provides  what  I  feel  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  approach.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  measure. 

Also,  I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  passing  legisla- 
tion that  could  add  to  the  total  energy 
resources  available.  This  bill  would  not 
add  to  those  supplies,  but  action  on  other 
legislation  pending  would  have  a  mate- 
rial efifect. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MB.    SYMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stmms:  Page 
16,  Une  2,  strike  out  "February  28.  1975"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "AprU  30.  1974". 

Page  16,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out 
"February  28,  1976"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■April  30,  1974". 

Page  16,  Une  11,  strike  out  "Febniary  28, 
1975  '  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "April  30, 

1974". 

Page  16.  line  20,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  Une  24 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

The  reason  for  offering  my  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  have  the  termination 
of  this  rationing  of  oil  and  petroleum 
products  bill,  which  is  no  more  than 
what  it  Is,  come  to  an  end  on  the  same 
date  as  the  expiration  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  which  would  be  April 
30  of  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
debate  on  this  whole  problem,  and  on  all 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  an  energy 
shortage.  The  facts  are  we  are  not  al- 
lowing the  marketplace  to  work.  The  in- 
dependent oil  dealers  in  my  section  of 


the  country  say  that  if  they  can  just  be 
allowed  to  purchase  and  bid  on  their  oil, 
that  there  will  be  no  problem,  and  that 
they  could  bid  high  enough  and  establish 
a  price  to  sell  It  which  would  allow  the 
f  f-ee  market  to  work. 

We  work  so  hard  in  this  country  to 
make  socialism  work  instead  of  letting 
free  enterprise  work  that  we  have  created 
so  much  chaos — that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  asking  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply  my  amend- 
ment would  make  the  termination  date 
coincide  with  that  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  so  that  if  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  wage  and  price  controls  then 
we  will  not  have  to  have  rationing.  And 
that  is  what  this  Is — an  oil  rationing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  stated 
that  if  this  amendment  is  to  be 
adopted,  the  entire  length  of  time 
that  this  mandatory  allocation  would 
be  in  effect  would  be  just  about  6 
months.  The  gentleman  indicates  that 
he  is  not  concerned  with  the  gasoline 
shortage  next  summer.  But,  I  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the  tourist 
months,  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
gasoline.  I  can  also  point  out  if,  indeed, 
his  independent  gasoline  stations  are 
operating  successfully,  then  it  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  in  which  that  is  the 
case.  And  there  is  expected  to  be  an 
given  greater  gasoline  shortage  predicted 
next  summer  than  we  had  this  past  sum- 
mer. 

The  most  Important  sections  of  the  bill 
affect  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
House — those  dealing  with  crude  oil, 
home  heating  oil,  and  iasoline.  To  cut 
off  mandatory  allocation  for  gasoline  sta- 
tions beginning  just  6  months  from  now 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  any  chance  of 
having  this  program  work  as  it  is  in- 
tended to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  the  independent  oU  dealers  are 
trying  for  is  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
and  bid  on  their  oil  in  the  marketplace. 

My  position  is  if  we  did  not  have  wage 
and  price  controls,  we  could  allow  people 
to  bid  on  the  oil  in  the  market  and  watch 
the  wonderful  price  system  work — the 
only  even-handed  method  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  This  is  what  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  would  like.  They 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  and  get  back  to  the  free  mar 
ket. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
make  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  expire  in  just  195  days.  This 
would  give  the  Fed.iral  Government  just 
6  months  to  take  over  the  distribution 
system  for  the  entire  oil  Industry,  clean 
up  the  crisis,  and  dismantle  itself.  This 
is  unrealistic. 

This  amendment  would  also  demoralize 
the  staff  at  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  that 
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will  be  charged  with  enforcing  the  Fed- 
eral mandatory  allocation  program.  This 
office  is  now  beefing  up  its  staff  from  300 
to  1,000  to  meet  the  expected  new  work- 
load. Even  this  number  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  job.  But  we  should 
not  handicap  the  task  of  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  any  further  by  cutting  off 
its  autliorization  in  6  months — just  when 
it  will  have  gained  the  experience  and 
competence  to  do  the  job. 

The  end  of  the  energy  crisis  is  not  195 
days  away.  It  is  a  lot  longer — at  least  3  to 
5  years.  So  if  we  are  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral office  to  deal  with  fuel  shortage 
problems,  it  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  plan  past  the  next  6  months.  Other- 
wise, we  will  create  a  Federal  eunuch,  a 
bureaucracy  powerless  to  deal  with  an 
overpowering  crisis. 

The  current  shortage  of  oil  products 
will  not  be  relieved  until  the  United 
States  adopts  stringent  energy  conserva- 
tion measures,  builds  many  new  re- 
fineries, and  resolves  the  many  questions 
about  where  bur  future  sources  of  en- 
ergy will  come  from. 

In  New  EIngland,  we  are  trying  to  do 
our  part.  In  every  way  possible,  I  have 
been  beating  the  drum  about  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  Cities  and  towns,  includ- 
ing my  home  of  Pittsfield,  throughout  my 
district  are  adopting  "fuel  austerity" 
programs  to  cut  consumption  of  heat- 
ing fuels  in  public  buildings. 

And  about  the  shortage  of  refineries  in 
the  Northeast,  I  have  encouraging  news. 
Tomorrow,  one  of  the  largest  inde- 
pendent petroleum  dealers  in  New  Eng- 
land will  announce  plans  to  build  a  major 
oil  refinery  in  Maine. 

This  will  be  the  first  major  oil  re- 
finery in  New  England.  It  will  produce 
250,000  barrels  a  day  of  heating  oils  and 
gasoline  to  help  meet  the  demand  in 
New  England.  It  will  be  constructed  and 
operated  so  it  will  not  damage  the 
environment. 

I  hope  that  this  refinery  will  be  just 
the  first  of  several  clean  refineries  in 
New  England.  I  have  inspected  modem 
refineries,  including  ARCO's  Cherry 
Point  refinery  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
and  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  construct 
a  refinery  that  does  not  pollute  the  air 
or  water  and  is  a  good  neighbor. 

But  until  this  refinery  and  at  least 
three  others  are  operating  in  New  Eng- 
land, my  region  will  have  to  continue  to 
rely  on  imports  from  the  Gul*  coast  and 
abroad.  This  will  be  several  years. 

To  get  us  through  at  least  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  this  fuel  shortage 
crisis,  we  will  need  a  vigorous  Federal 
office  to  coordinate  and  enforce  the  man- 
datory petroleum  allocation  program. 
This  cannot  happen  if  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  is  deflated  195  days  from  today. 
For  these  reasons.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  elo- 
quent and  spontaneous  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  Join  with  him 
In  the  enthusiasm  he  shares  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  there  will  be 
a  refinery  built  In  Maine  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  of  New  England. 


I  conunend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  MACDONALD).  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  efforts 
to  resolve  the  energy  crisis.  I  join  him 
in  his  concern  about  any  effort  to 
shorten  the  impact  of  this  legislation, 
because  clearly  they  are  going  to  have 
the  problem  exist,  not  just  throughout 
this  winter,  but  also  through  next  winter 
and  we  must  continue  to  deal  with  that 
problem  until  it  is  resolved.  So  with  him, 
I  would  oppose  the  amendment  as  it  has 
been  offered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Let  me  tell  him  in  regard  to  his  re- 
marks that  I  am  plumping  for  a  refinery 
in  Massachusetts.  I  hope  we  get  one  in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

It  seems  that  the  gentleman  who  im- 
mediately preceded  me  in  the  well  made 
a  remark  about  somebody  being  demoral- 
ized. I  can  guarantee  that  if  this  bad  bill 
passes,  the  demoralization  will  be  affect- 
ing the  entire  petroleum  industry  and  not 
just  the  FTC. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  partic- 
ularly apropos  in  view  of  the  Incidents 

We  have  seen  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
running  a  crazy  course  of  reversing  its 
field,  making  a  decision,  and  putting 
everybody  in  bad  shape. 

I  have  heard  comments  from  the  fioor 
and  in  the  corridors  recently  of  the  in- 
credibly bad  job  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  done  in  the  field  of  gasoline 
pricing. 

It  seems  now  that  many  of  the  people 
that  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  now  are  saying 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  is  bad 
and  wish  it  could  be  repealed,  but  at  the 
same  time  saying  let  us  pass  this  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  bill,  because  it  is 
going  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
world. 

I  submit  to  you  that  in  just  a  very  few 
months  we  will  be  sitting  back  in  the 
same  seats  wondering  what  in  the  world 
we  have  done  to  upset  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  further. 

I  submit  that  each  and  every  time 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
attempts  to  tinker  with  the  economy, 
they  foul  it  up  and  they  are  going  to  foul 
it  up  this  time,  too. 

I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  this  program  works  out  all  that  well 
and  there  is  that  much  great  support  for 
it  throuehout  the  country  we  can  merely 
extend  It  further  next  year'  It  does  not 
really  create  any  great  problem  to  put  a 
termination  date  on  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  will  probably  force  a  review  of 
it  to  see  if  it  is  all  sis  great  as  the  Mem- 
bers have  told  it  will  be. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  submit  the  gentle- 
man Is  entirely  correct.  This  bill  has 
been  put  forward  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, but  so  has  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 


tion Act  and  it  has  been  renewed  and 
renewed. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  hats  repeatedly  called  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  mandatory  oil  alloca- 
tion system  during  the  past  few  months, 
I  feel  I  owe  my  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents an  explanation  of  my  vote  against 
H.R.  9681. 

Let  me  state  my  continued  strong  be- 
lief that  a  mandatory  system  is  neces- 
sary for  the  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  in  short  sup- 
ply. Representing  a  rural  area  in  the 
upper  Midwest  region  of  the  United 
States,  I  know  only  too  well  that  some 
areas  are  being  harder  hit  by  propane, 
natural  gas,  and  fuel  oil  shortages  than 
others.  Already  this  fall  my  office  has 
been  contacted  by  individual  homeown- 
ers, oil  and  gas  distributors,  school  sys- 
tems, and  electric  utilities  about  serious 
shortages  in  northern  Michigan  that 
could  affect  thousands  of  people.  A  man- 
datory system — while  not  increasing  the 
amount  of  available  petroleum  products 
to  U.S.  consumers — will  at  least  Insure 
that  all  areas  of  the  Nation  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  limited  supply. 

The  key  question  raised  by  H.R.  9681  is 
not  whether  we  should  have  a  mandatory 
system,  but  how  this  system  should  be 
implemented.  The  administration  has 
initiated  by  Executive  order  a  manda- 
tory program  for  fuel  oil  and  propane 
gas  that  will  go  into  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  While  I  regret  that  this  action  has 
come  so  late,  the  administration  has 
nevertheless  moved  more  quickly  than 
the  Congress.  This  is  my  first  objection 
against  H.R.  9681.  We  carmot  afford  one 
additional  day  of  delay  in  implementing 
a  mandatorj'  allocation  system  for  fuel 
oil  and  propane.  If  H.R.  9681  were  finally 
enacted,  the  administration  would  be 
forced  to  redraw  its  guidelines  for  this 
program,  stalling  an  operational  system 
for  at  least  an  additional  10  to  30  days. 
With  cold  weather  fast  coming  upon  the 
northern  region  and  the  understandable 
reluctance  of  the  oil  companies  to  redis- 
tribute their  limited  supply  before  the 
final  mandatory  guidelines  are  drawn 
up.  10  to  30  days'  delay  would  be  nothing 
short  of  disastrous  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

Second,  by  creating  a  mandatorj-  sys- 
tem for  all  petroleiun  products.  H  R. 
9681  takes  on  more  oversight  responsi- 
bility than  the  Federal  Government  can 
effectively  handle.  From  my  discussions 
with  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  the  Fed- 
eral office  administering  the  propane  al- 
location system,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
shortage  problems  are  too  widespread 
and  the  oil  industry  too  complex  to  at- 
tempt to  spread  Federal  administration 
over  the  allocation  of  all  petroleum 
products.  Since  the  guidelines  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  profane  gas 
were  published  on  October  2,  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  has  been  swamped  witl^. 
hundreds  of  complex  propane  shortags 
cases  that  affect  the  jobs  and  welfare  of 
thousands  of  citizens.  The  80  or  so  per- 
sonnel assigned  just  to  propane  in  the 
Office  of  O^'  and  Gas,  although  coopera- 
tive and  dedicated,  a.-e  hardly  able  to 
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sort  out  and  resolve  all  of  the  propane 
problems  pouring  in  from  around  the 
Nation.  Yet  propane  gas  adds  up  to  a 
mere  2  percent  of  the  total  supply  of 
petroleum  products  used  in  this  Nation. 
Needless  to  say,  it  would  take  a  bureau- 
cratic army  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
allocation  of  all  petroleum  products. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  plan 
takes  a  more  practical  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  by  restricting  for 
the  moment  the  allocation  program  to 
propane  gas  and  fuel  oil.  These  two 
products  make  up  the  part  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  which  require  the  most 
urgent  and  critical  attention  as  the  win- 
ter approaches.  When  the  warmer 
weather  returns  and  vacationing  Ameri- 
cans flock  to  the  highways,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  redirect  Federal  resources 
to  the  problem  of  gasoline  shortages.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  the  heating  of 
homes,  schools,  and  industries  must  be 
given  the  fullest  possible  Federal  con- 
sideration. In  sum,  the  administration 
program  better  allows  us  to  target  our 
attack  on  shortages  in  different  and  par- 
ticular areas  of  the  petroleum  industry 
as  the  need  arises,  while  H.R.  9681 
spreads  the  Federal  effort  far  too  thinly. 

FinaUy,  H.R.  9681  suggests  that  crude 
oil  be  allocated  by  the  administration  at 
the  wellhead  rather  than  at  the  refinery 
level.  Controlling  the  producers  rather 
than  the  refiners  would  also  create  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare,  since  there  are  at 
least  10.000  crude  oil  producers  in  this 
Nation.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  which  In  writing 
the  legislation  was  concerned  that  the 
small  independent  refiner  might  not  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  crude  oil  supply 
unless  allocations  were  controlled  at  the 
producer  level.  I  have  shared  this  con- 
cern about  the  need  to  protect  the  In- 
dependents and  believe  that  we  should 
guard  against  the  under-utilization  of 
any  available  refining  facility.  However, 
attempting  to  control  the  allocation  of 
the  crude  oil  supply  to  refiners  will  tie 
the  hands  of  the  major  and  independent 
producers  as  to  which  refiners  they  can 
supply.  If  these  producers  are  not  free 
to  seek  out  the  more  attractive  refinery 
markets,  they  are  unlikely  to  boost  their 
production  of  the  crude  supply.  The  ad- 
ministration not  only  avoids  this  possi- 
ble producer  disincentive,  but  also  sub- 
stantially narrows  the  Federal  oversight 
responsibility  by  concentrating  the  al- 
location efforts  at  the  refinery  level. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote 
against  H.R.  9681  reflects  my  support  for 
the  administration's  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program.  At  a  time  when  we  cannot 
afford  delay,  the  administration  program 
promises  faster  action.  It  aJso  zeroes  in 
on  the  area  and  level  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  that  require  the  most  immedi- 
ate Federal  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  9681  invites 
a  bureaucratic  fiasco  which  at  best 
would  result  in  an  overextended  and 
confusing  allocation  program  and  at 
worst  would  paralyze  the  petroleimi  In- 
dustry to  the  point  of  destroying  its  in- 
centive to  provide  an  increased  oil  sup- 
ply. The  goal  of  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  should  be  to  keep  Federal 


controls  at  a  minimum  and  Federal  flexi- 
bility at  a  maximum  so  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
shackled.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  better  suited  to 
provide  a  faster,  fairer,  more  flexible 
mandatory  allocation  system. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COT  J, INS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentlemsm. 
As  he  knows,  we  never  had  hearings  on 
this  bill.  There  simply  was  a  markup 
session  in  the  general  committee.  For 
that  reason  the  bill  was  called  an  emer- 
gency bill.  Since  it  is  named  an  emer- 
gency, it  seems  very  appropriate  that 
within  6  months  the  Congress  should 
reconvene  and  in  the  meantime  the 
committee  would  have  a  chance  to  have 
full  and  extensive  hearings,  so  we  can 
perfect  it. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  important  for 
this  body  to  get  busy  and  start  to  di- 
rect Itself  to  the  energy  crisis,  which  we 
are  not  doing  with  this  bill  and  there  is 
no  other  bill  before  Congress  at  this 
point  which  will  do  this.  We  have  not 
identified  the  problem  and  we  have  not 
approached  the  problem  and  until  we  do 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
suffer  under  an  energy  shortage  ag- 
gravated by  Government  control. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  say  that  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in  the  office  two 
men  from  Massachusetts  today.  One  of 
them  said  that  he  had  a  system  of  45 
gasoline  stations,  and  33  of  them  were 
closed  today,  because  he  could  not  get 
gasoline. 

All  this  bill  does  is  see  that  there  is 
equal  distribution.  It  tries  to  be  fair  with 
all  America.  I  think  if  it  is  just  given  the 
6  months'  life,  we  might  just  as  well  not 
have  any  bill  at  all. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  to  the  com- 
mittee that  it  expose  this  amendment. 
It  Is  a  temporary  bill,  and  if  it  does  not 
do  the  job,  we  can  get  rid  of  it,  but  let 
us  give  it  the  fair  trial  of  18  months  that 
we  have  talked  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  legislative 
history,  and  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  recall  to  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  appears  on  page  15 
of  the  bill,  Une  8,  beginning  at  subsec- 
tion (d),  as  follows: 

(d)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  that  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  all  refined  petroleum  products  (other 
than  refined  lubricating  oUs)  which  are  pro- 
duced or  refined  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  totally  allocated  for  use  by  ulti- 
mate users  within  the  United  States,  to  the 


extent  practicable  and  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  ol  subsection  (b).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "United 
States"  includes  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  the  lan- 
guage there  Is  prohibition  against  ex- 
ports, not  absolute  but  affording  the 
President  a  measure  of  discretion.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  assuring  that  a  vessel  docking  at  our 
shores  will  be  able  to  procure  fuel;  air- 
craft landing  in  the  United  States  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  or  other 
countries  will  be  able  to  procure  fuel. 

We  have  established  a  rule  under 
which  the  President's  regulations  pro- 
hibiting export  of  petroleum  products 
covered  by  the  legislation  will  have  in- 
telligent utilization  of  those  powers.  The 
amendment  will  in  fact  see  to  it  that 
fueling  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  similar 
transactions  may  continue.  What  the 
amendment  alms  at  is  exports  of  petro- 
leum products  as  a  part  of  commercial 
activities.  These  are  no  longer  permitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  with  that,  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  language,  that 
we  will  not  see  a  ny  problems  with  regard 
to  airliners  and  ships  stopping  at  our 
shores  being  able  to  take  aboard  fuel 
to  travel  abroad  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  here  just 
long  enough  to  realize  that  this  House  is 
going  to  do  something  which  I  consider 
to  be  ill  advised.  It  is  only  because  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  action  the  House 
will  soon  take  is  iU  advised  that  I,  like  my 
predecessor.  Mr.  Dincell.  want  to  make 
a  little  legislative  history.  It  is  not  for 
the  pitrpose  of  saying,  "I  told  you  so," 
but  so  that  those  Members  who  make 
the  mistake  of  supporting  this  legislation 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  to 
apologize  later  for  the  mistake  they  are 
going  to  make.  I  have  no  prepared  state- 
ment but  want  to  voice  a  few  general 
thoughts. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  Congress  can 
pass  this  legislation  today  and  not  make 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  products,  making  those 
products  available  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, worse.  The  situation  is  going  to 
get  worse. 

The  Government  has  destroyed  the 
railroad  industry  in  this  country  by  over- 
regulation,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
learned  anything  from  it.  We  are  going 
to  destroy  this  Industry  with  overregu- 
lation. 

Now,  it  might  be  politically  good  for 
some  of  the  Members  at  the  moment  to 
say,  "Let  us  provide  for  equity."  but  this 
is  being  shortsighted.  Their  politics  are 
better  than  their  economics  and  their 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  fuel  and 
energy  needs  of  this  coimtry. 

Just  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  criticized 
for  phase  IV,  for  having  employed  good 
politics  and  bad  economics,  if  Members 
vote  for  this  bill  today  they  may  say  It 
was  good  politics,  but  if  they  wait  3  or  4 
years,  if  they  wait  until  the  expiration 
date  In  1975  and  make  that  statement 
again,  they  will  be  laughed  out  of  their 
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congressional  districts.  Do  not  make  any 
mistake  about  It. 

Do  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen? 
Things  are  going  to  get  worse,  and  then 
the  President  will  say,  "Congress  made 
me  do  it.  Go  pinpoint  those  people  who 
asked  for  It  and  ask  them  why  they  made 
me  do  it.  I  am  only  doing  what  the  Con- 
•  gress  said  to  do." 

This  is  going  to  disrupt  the  supply.  Any 
time  we  disrupt  the  allocation  of  the 
crude  feed  stocks  in  the  petroleum  indus- 
try we  are  disrupting  the  supply,  because 
it  all  begins  there.  When  we  take  from 
one  we  disrupt  another.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  we  can  possibly  do. 

I  want  the  Members  to  look  at  the  bill 
for  a  minute,  to  look  at  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  bill  that  are  totally  im- 
possible, to  say  nothing  about  being 
impractical. 

Section  4(a)  says : 

Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
promulgate  a  regulation 

And  do  all  of  these  things. 

Who  here  would  believe  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy, headed  by  the  President,  could 
possibly  promulgate  within  10  days  a 
regulation  to  do  everythmg  that  this 
act  proposes? 

Then  look  on  to  section  4(b)  (B).  It 
says  that  the  regulations  shall  provide 
for: 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services  (in- 
cluding facilities  and  services  provided  by 
municipally,  cooperatively,  or  Investor  owned 
utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  authority ) ; 

That  is  a  rather  all-inclusive  state- 
ment, that  they  shall  provide  for  all 
public  services. 

Those  who  are  environmentalists,  and 
really  to  a  point  we  all  are,  should  listen, 
because  they  are  going  to  have  to  eat 
this.  too.  What  will  they  do  if  he  comes 
back  and  says,  "Look.  Natural  gas  is 
gone.  Heating  oil  is  gone.  There  is  no 
more  energy  of  that  sort.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  go  to  burning  some  of  that 
sulfur  polluting  coal  we  have  left  In  the 
groimd." 

What  will  they  do  then,  because  if  he 
complies  with  this  directive  he  can  do 
exactly  that. 

I  submit  that  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E»  say  that  he  is  going  to  provide  for 
the  "preservation  of  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  indus- 
tr>',"  and  he  is  going  to  provide  for 
equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil.  This 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  mandate 
of  the  bill.  It  cannot  be  done. 

I  know  the  Members  are  well  inten- 
tioned.  I  just  say  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  None  of  them 
know  about  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  knows  something  about  coal, 
but  he  does  not  know  a  thing  about  oil. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  knows  some  things  about  some 
things,  but  he  does  not  know  anything 
about  oil. 

It  is  that  simple.  Listen  to  ^bpara- 
graph  (P) .  It  says  that  we  art  going  to 
provide  for  planning  "econ^ipic  effl- 
ciency."  We  are  going  to  provide  for  eco- 
nomic eflQclency?  We  are  going  to  provide 


tnr  Planned  economic  disaster,  because 
the  price  to  the  consumer  of  the  products 
is  going  up  and  up  and  up.  believe  me. 

Last  year,  for  the  year  1972,  the  aver- 
age cost  to  produce  a  gallon  of  refined 
gasoline  ready  for  the  market — to  find 
the  oil,  to  produce  the  oil,  to  move  the 
oil  to  the  refinery,  to  refine  it  Into  gaso- 
line ready  for  marketing,  on  the  average 
in  this  country — was  16  cents  a  gallon. 

And  these  oil  companies  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  people,  some  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  of  us  pay 
more  than  that  for  bottled  water?  One 
cannot  even  bottle  water  and  market  it 
for  that.  I  am  speaking  the  truth.  These 
people  have  done  a  pretty  good  job.  So 
the  price  Is  going  up  and  up,  and  the  cost 
of  gasoline  is  going  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
coNNXR)   has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  say  we  are  going  to  provide  for  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  passthrough  by  legislation. 
We  are  going  to  take  just  gasoline  and 
petroleum  products,  and  we  are  going  to 
establish — not  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil— but  we  are  here  going  to  by  legisla- 
tion establish  the  price.  Because  it  says 
that  he  will  either  establish  the  price  or 
the  formula  for  establishing  the  price  in 
that  regulation  which  he  has  to  produce 
within  10  days.  What  about  beef  and  all 
our  other  commodities  if  we  start  this? 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  They 
say  it  Is  all  for  equity.  It  is  not  for  equity 
to  be  sure  that  people  get  what  they  got 
in  1972,  these  so-called  independents.  We 
provide  that  they  are  going  to  get  a  pro 
rata  share  of  any  increased  production 
or,  I  will  readily  admit,  a  pro  rata  share 
of  reduction  of  some  diminished  products. 
And  there  Is  a  likelihood  of  that,  in  view 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Middle  E^st 
right  now. 

In  an  effort  to  be  fair  and  to  be  equita- 
ble, we  are  saying  to  that  man  we  iden- 
tify as  a  "total  independent" — "Mr.  In- 
dependent, we  are  going  to  insure  that 
you  will  never  have  to  invest  ajiother 
dollar.  You  will  never  have  to  go  out  and 
drill  a  well  and  find  crude." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  something 
about  these  independents.  They  are  my 
friends. 

We  wm  say  to  them,  "We  will  just  let 
you  independent  refiners  get  yours.  We 
are  going  to  see  that  the  Government  al- 
locates yours  to  you."  But  what  are  we 
going  to  do  to  be  sure  every  consumer 
gets  his  allocation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  friends 
that  we  are  malting  a  big  mistake  which 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  down  the  road 
with  less  energy,  because  the  supply  of 
energy  Is  related  to  the  price  of  crude, 
and  when  we  reduce  the  price  of  crude 
and  take  away  the  incentive,  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  less  of  it. 

Not  only  are  we  going  to  reduce  the 
potential  for  new  supplies  of  energy,  but 
we  are  going  to  guarantee  that  the  price 
of  every  consumer  product  goes  up  and 
up. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      (Mr. 

WiDNALL)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
point  of  general  Information  for  the 
Members  of  the  House,  I  have  here  a 
United  Press  release  from  Kuwait,  which 
I  will  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members: 

KuwArr. — Eleven  Arab  oil -producing  na- 
tions announced  Wednesday  they  would  re- 
duce oU  production  by  five  per  cent  every 
month  untU  Israel  withdraws  from  occupied 
Arab  territories  and  the  rights  of  Palestin- 
ians are  restored. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiDNALL)  If  I  resort  to  the 
vernacular :  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  evening  I  voted 
against  limitation  of  time,  because  I 
had  prepared  an  amendment,  but  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  could  not  get  a  word  In 
edgewise  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. Now  today  I  note  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding more  orderly  and  I  am  glad  that 
Members  are  in  a  better  disposition.  I 
have  also  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
printed  record  and  I  find  that  the 
amendment  which  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose had  in  fact  been  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

I  represent  a  lot  of  farmers  who  des- 
perately need  supplies  of  diesel  fuel. 
There  are  documented  instances  where 
the  product  has  been  available  but  some- 
one higher  up  In  the  oil  business  has 
told  the  distributor  not  to  sell  to  our 
farmers  at  the  very  time  they  were  trying 
to  cut  silage  in  their  fields.  As  I  said  we 
have  these  facts  documented  in  several 
instances. 

Also  in  our  district  there  are  some 
smaller  cities  that  have  already  been 
told  they  are  going  to  be  restricted  or 
completely  denied  natural  gas  this 
winter.  This  is  another  reason  I  so 
strongly  support  H.R.  9681. 

Now  if  I  may,  I  hope  to  make  some 
legislative  history  for  a  moment.  I  find 
that  the  chairman  of  our  Commerce 
Committee  did  yesterday  offer  an 
amendment,  which  is  recited  at  page 
H9129  of  the  Record,  being  an  amend- 
ment identical  to  both  line  8  and  line  11 
of  page  13  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

strike  out  "gasoline  and  refined  lubricat- 
ing oils"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "refined 
petroleum  products." 

Then  I  note  at  page  11  of  the  bill,  there 
is  a  definition  of  "refined  petroleum 
products."  Which  includes  distillates, 
and  home  fuel  oil  known  as  No.  2  fuel 
Oil  and  diesel  fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  a^k  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Staggers,  the 
floor  manager,  or  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald),  If  this  amendment  which 
pertains  to  passthrough  of  costs  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  refiners  from  re- 
fining only  the  more  profitable  fuels  such 
as  gasoline  which  are  provided  for  In  the 
doUar-for-doUar  passthrough  to  the  ne- 
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gleet  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  our  homes  and 
dlesel  fuel  for  the  tractors  of  our  farm- 
ers. 

Were  It  not  for  this  amendment  re- 
finers could  say,  "We  will  make  only 
gasoline  and  the  more  profitable  prod- 
ucts. Now  this  passthrough  amendment 
will  cover  heating  oil  and  dlesel  fuel.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
9681.  As  a  nation  we  face  a  critical  short- 
age of  petroleum  products.  My  farmers 
have  been  imable  to  obtain  fuel  either  to 
get  their  crops  from  the  fields  or  to  dry 
their  crops.  Some  school  districts  have 
been  unable  to  secure  enough  gasoline  for 
their  buses.  The  need  for  a  mandatory 
allocation  program  is  well  established. 

Yet  the  President  until  very  recently 
has  failed  to  use  the  authority  which 
Congress  gave  him  last  April  to  imple- 
ment such  a  program.  Instead,  he  has 
relied  on  volimtary  controls.  These  sim- 
ply have  not  worked.  I  daresay  every  one 
of  my  colleagues  has  recent  mail  from 
his  constituents  which  tell  him  that  the 
voluntary  controls  do  not  work. 

Late  in  September  starting  on  Monday. 
September  24,  every  day  that  the  House 
met  I  took  the  floor  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  failure  of  a  volun- 
tary allocation  program.  One  day  I  asked 
"How  much  longer?"  The  i.ext  day,  i 
asked  the  rhetorical  question  "Where 
were  the  investigators  that  Governor 
Love  promises  to  send  into  my  congres- 
sional district?"  On  succeeding  days  I 
charged  the  administration  with  "pass- 
ing the  buck"  when  they  said  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  not  agree 
on  an  allocation  plan.  All  the  while  it  was 
clear  to  many  of  us  that  Public  Law  93-28 
carried  the  language  that  the  President 
"may  allocate."  Today  by  H.R.  9681  In 
section  4  entitled  "mandatory  allocation" 
we  have  used  the  words  "The  President 
shall  provide  for  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion of  refined  petroleum  products."  If 
this  bill  should  pass  there  will  hence- 
forth be  no  doubt  about  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  regret  is  that 
this  measure  did  not  come  before  us 
much  sooner.  The  farmers  of  my  con- 
gressional district  have  already  sustained 
heavy  losses.  However,  we  should  all 
commend  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Macdonald)  for  laboring  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  today  we  would  not 
engape  in  any  emotional  debate  which 
would  array  the  so-called  producing 
States  against  the  consuming  States.  We 
are  one  Nation.  We  are  working  to  pass 
this  bill  today  to  give  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  fair  share  of  fuels 
Because  of  existing  shortages  we  must 
adopt  a  procedure  for  mandatory  alloca- 
tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  formal  title 
of  this  bill  is  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Perhaps  a  better 
title  would  be  "Share  the  Shortage"  Act. 
All  of  us  would  prefer  that  we  did 
not  have  to  have  mandatory  controls. 
There  are  those  who  predict  that  the 
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peissage  of  this  bill  will  come  back  and 
haunt  those  of  us  who  support  it.  That  is 
a  risk  that  I  am  willing  to  assume,  lj>e- 
cause  of  what  I  have  seen  happen  since 
Governor  Love  came  to  tovvTi  about  July 
1.  I  have  repeatedly  charged  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  improve  the  procedure 
for  voluntary  controls.  Today  the  Con- 
gress has  no  choice  but  to  act  on  this 
bill.  I  have  seen  the  rigs  of  the  fanners 
in  my  congressional  district  set  idle  in 
the  field  for  want  of  dlesel  fuel.  I  have 
listened  to  the  continuous  appeals  of  my 
independent  oil  dealers  complain  against 
the  failures  of  voluntary  allocation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  believe  in  free 
enterprise.  We  all  believe  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  voluntary  action  has  not  worked. 
This  bill  will  provide  for  a  continuous 
uninterrupted  system  of  controls  until 
February  28,  1975.  Any  inquiry  as  to  who 
is  to  blame  for  the  existance  of  a  so- 
called  energy  crisis  is  not  an  area  of 
discussion  today.  That  is  water  over  the 
dam.  Today  we  must  try  to  do  something 
to  alleviate  these  shortages. 

There  may  be  a  lot  of  ways  that  we  can 
conserve  energy.  We  must  put  any  good 
proposals  into  practice  but  the  time  is 
passed  for  more  talk.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action. 

If  there  is  one  overriding  reason  above 
all  others  why  I  support  this  bill,  it  is 
my  memory  of  the  remarks  repeated 
again  and  again  by  my  farmers  to  me 
personally  during  the  August  recess  just 
passed,  when  they  said  to  me  "voluntary 
controls  wont  work  in  our  farm 
tractors." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  do  not  take  5 
minutes,  because  I  believe  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  bill,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  it. 

I  want  to  remind  the  House  again  that 
the  President  has  the  authority  now  to 
put  into  force  his  kind  of  a  program. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  nobody 
Challenges  that.  I  want  that  to  be  clear- 
ly understood. 

Secondly,  the  President  has  already 
armounced  a  program  on  this  allocation 
matter  with  respect  to  propane  and  dis- 
tillates and  kerosene  and  jet  fuel  and 
heating  oil.  He  has  indicated  it  might 
be  necessary  to  include  gasoline.  He  has 
the  authority  to  do  the  above,  and  he  has 
announced  such  a  program. 

All  you  are  doing  is  rushing  into  it  and 
saying,  "We  will  make  you  do  that  which 
you  have  announced  that  you  have  al- 
ready done  or  that  you  are  going  to  do." 

The  people  In  the  administration  at 
the  White  House  level  have  said  to  those 
on  the  Committee,  and  many  of  you, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  take  a  position 
on  this,  because  in  the  last  analysis  they 
do  not  want  to  take  the  heat.  They  say, 
"Let  us  make  the  Congress  force  us  to 
do  it,  because  we  do  not  want  that  re- 
sponsibility." That  Is  exactly  what  they 
have  done. 

Congress  swallowed  this  bait.  Congress 
wUl  pass  this  bill,  and  the  administration 
is  off  the  hook.  In  effect  at  this  point  they 
are  ahead  on  that  score,  and  they  prophe- 


sied exactly  what  we  would  do.  They 
have  won  that  battle. 

But  I  think  they  have  really  lost  the 
war.  All  through  this  debate  different 
Members  have  arisen  and  said  to  the 
-  chairman,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  home  fuels,  the  petrochemical 
industry."  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
things.  The  good  chairman  has  said  that 
they  have  broad  guidelines,  broad  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  problem.  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  Members  at  least  have  been  as- 
sured that  their  problems  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill. 

I  say  in  a  light  manner,  but  somewhat 
seriously,  that  if  somebody  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  will  this  take  care  of  salad 
oil  for  my  home,"  the  chairman  would 
say.  "Yes.  it  is  taken  care  of  in  this  bill." 
What  you  are  really  doing  is  saying 
you  are  favoring  one  group  over  another. 
The  major  oil  companies  have  not  taken 
any  position  on  this.  Most  of  them  are  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  Only  two  or  three  of 
the  oil  companies  are  not  net  purchasers 
of  crude  oil.  They  want  this  bill  because 
it  removes  the  contractual  obligations 
that  they  have.  When  you  force  them  to 
break  a  contract  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  control  the  oil,  then  they  are 
relieved  from  any  legal  responsibility. 

They  do  not  want  to  do  this  on  their 
own.  They  have  not  made  the  decision 
because  there  is  a  scarcity,  and  thev  have 
been  quiet  in  this  regard.  So,  the  oil 
companies  are  ahead  at  this  point. 

I  say  to  the  oil  companies,  however, 
that  they  will  rue  the  day  that  they  did 
not  give  more  leadership  to  this  matter, 
because  they  have  not  made  their  posi- 
tion clear,  and  did  not  announce  their 
position. 

The  Members  know  that  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
lieve producers.  The  members  of  the 
committee  know  that  allocating  crude 
oil  at  the  wellhead  Is  an  absolute  ad- 
ministrative nightmare.  Allocation 
should  not  go  back  to  the  wellhead.  Once 
oil  Is  severed  and  there  is  a  waiver  of  it 
at  the  wellhead,  then  oil  can  be  con- 
trolled. Although  I  do  not  like  that  ap- 
proach. I  would  accept  it. 

The  committee  would  like  to  be  off 
the  hook,  but  they  do  not  know  how — 
because  under  any  analysis  this  bill  does 
not  provide  one  more  barrel  of  oil. 

It  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  at  all.  and  that  is  the  lack  of  an 
ample  supply  of  energy:  all  it  does  is  try 
to  redistribute  a  shortage.  The  bill  is  a 
source  of  some  amusement.  Now  we  have 
gentlemen,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  saying  that  he  wishes  to 
have  a  refinery  in  the  Northeast.  I 
thought  lightening  would  strike  the  Capi- 
tol that  I  would  ever  hear  a  statement 
like  that,  because  the  gentleman  wants  a 
refinery  in  his  area.  They  have  never 
wanted  a  refinery,  never  wanted  a  super- 
port,  never  wanted  any  kind  of  oil  and 
gas  production,  but  at  least  we  have  this 
new  joiner  of  the  church. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  asked  me  to  yield  yes- 
terday and  then  cut  me  off.  I  seriously 
tried  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, and  the  gentleman  cut  me  off  like 
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a  saw  through  a  two-by-four.  So  natur- 
ally I  will  not  yield  at  this  point.  I  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  and 
then  I  will  come  back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  made  a 
statement  a  few  moments  ago  which, 
if  I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly, 
I  resent  very  much. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  statement? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  said 
that  Members  had  asked  me  if  their  par- 
ticular situations  were  taken  care  of  in 
the  bill,  and  I  said  yes. 

I  think  the  gentleman  who  is  speaking 
in  the  well  knows  better  than  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  What  was  the  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  do  not  know  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  Members  had  asked 
me,  "Does  this  take  care  of  my  situa- 
tion?" And  I  Just  said.  "Yes." 

The  gentleman  knows  I  would  not 
make  that  statement  unless  the  bill  ac- 
tually provided  for  the  situation.  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  me  well  enough  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  said  that  at  least  25 
Members  have  arisen  to  ask  questions 
about  buses,  Hawaii,  the  glass  industry, 
petrochemical  industries.  They  asked 
about  some  25  industries,  and  the  gentle- 
man said,  "Yes,  that  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  bUl." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  was  It  not  taken 
care  of? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Well,  in  25  different  in- 
stances the  gentleman  has  given  assur- 
ances that  bill  provides  that  coverage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  I  would  not  have 
said  that  if  it  did  not,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Please  read  the  record 
for  the  past  2  days.  The  Committee  been 
promised  all  things  to  all  questioning 
Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  has 
made  another  one  of  his  unfounded 
charges  here,  somewhat  like  the  lec- 
ture we  received  from  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  who  spoke  just  before 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  said.  "You  know,  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  in  asking 
for  a  refinery  here  today  for  New  Eng- 
land, was  like  a  bolt  of  lightening."  And 
why  did  I  not  do  it  before? 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  a  lecture, 
and  the  gentleman  ought  to  know  the 
lesson  because  the  gentleman  repre- 
sented the  district  of  the  late  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

We  went  down  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  I  went  down  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  see  Secretary  Udall — and 
asked  for  a  refinery  In  Machlasport, 
Maine.  I  said  that  Dr.  Hammer  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  wanted  to  build  that 
refinery.  And  do  you  know  who  opposed 
us?  People  from  Texas.  Oklahoma,  Loui- 
siana, and  Arkansas,  and  even  Governor 


Love.  I  never  said  this  before.  Governor 
Love  came  up  there  and  made  a  personal 
trip  to  Maine  to  oppose  that  refinery  in 
Machiasport. 

The  man  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  lecture  we  got 
here  from  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. Fifteen  years  ago  President  Eisen- 
hower put  in  the  mandatory  oil  import 
quota  system  on  crude,  residual  oil  and 
oil  products.  I  gave  the  very  first  speech 
in  the  House  15  years  ago  against  that. 
At  that  time  I  went  to  a  high  oflBcial  and 
I  said,  "You  know,  this  is  disastrous.  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  doing  to  New 
England  and  the  eastern  seaboard?"  I 
said,  "One  of  these  days  we  will  be  out  of 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  by  putting  these 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  oil  we  can 
import."  At  that  time  we  did  not  have 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  We  could 
have  bought  oil  from  the  Persians,  from 
the  sheiks,  and  from  the  Arabs,  dirt 
cheap. 

But  the  selfish  interests  of  Texas  and 
the  selfish  interests  of  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana  said  no.  I  said.  "Under  what 
rhyme  or  reason  can  you  do  a  thing  like 
this?"  And  they  said,  "It  Is  the  only  way 
that  the  President  can  get  his  program 
through  the  Senate." 

Do  the  Members  know  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Senate  at  that  time?  The 
late  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Do  the 
Members  know  who  was  the  other  leader 
in  the  Senate  at  that  time?  U.S.  Senator 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  how  the 
mandatory  import  quotas  on  crude  oil 
and  residual  oil  came  about. 

For  15  years  my  people  have  suffered. 
They  have  paid  over  $5  billion  a  year 
in  additional  costs  in  oil.  Today  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  predicament.  We  could 
have  more  oil  underneath  the  ground 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma 
now — more  than  we  have  on  the  Alaskan 
Slope — if  we  had  been  allowed  to  im- 
port oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Vene- 
zuela. We  did  not  have  any  ecology  laws 
in  those  days.  We  could  burn  heavy 
bunker  C  oil;  we  could  bum  heavy  sul- 
fur oil;  and  we  could  get  that  oil  from 
Venezuela. 

Go  back  and  look  at  the  records  on 
foreign  aid  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Every  Secretary  of  State 
from  John  Foster  Dulles  on  that  came 
up  I  asked:  "How  do  you  feel  about 
mandatory  oil  import  quotas?"  They 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  bad  for  our 
foreign  policy,  but  what  could  we  do 
about  it?  Our  hands  are  tied. 

So  today  we  find  ourselves  with  our 
backs  to  the  wall.  We  are  going  to  have 
homes,  schools,  and  hospitals  going  cold 
this  winter.  We  are  going  to  see  brown- 
outs and  blackouts. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  stands 
up  and  condemns  us  for  coming  up  here 
and  saying,  "Look,  we  know  we  are  not 
going  to  get  any  extra  oil ;  all  we  are  say- 
ing is,  give  us  enough  oil  to  get  through 
the  winter.  Give  us  a  share  of  the  short- 
age." 

Give  us  a  share  of  the  shortage.  That 
should  be  the  title  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
Texas,  we  are  not  talking  about  members 
of  either  party.  This  gentleman,  who  is 
objecting,  happens  to  be  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  get  his  facts  straight  on  this  Issue. 
There  is  no  fuel  oil  quota  system  in  Mas- 
sachusetts today.  Massachusetts  can  im- 
port all  of  the  fuel  oil  that  they  want  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  But  when  we  wanted  It 
and  when  we  could  get  it,  they  would 
not  let  us  import  the  oil.  They  finally 
took  it  off  the  quota  when  we  could  not 
get  the  oil.  It  Is  worthless. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  knows  that  they 
had  whale  oil  up  there  at  one  time.  I 
have  never  heard  of  these  Massachusetts 
traders  ever  sending  any  whale  oil  to 
Texas,  and  you  all  controlled  the  whale 
oil  market. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
about  the  price  of  gas  in  Boston  today. 
Today  in  Boston  they  are  receiving  gas 
up  there.  Besides  natural  gas  they  are 
receiving  what  we  call  LNG.  Those  who 
are  students  of  this  particular  subject 
know  that  they  are  turning  gas  into  liqui- 
fied gas.  and  importing  it  from  Algeria. 
They  will  tell  you  LNG  costs  70  cents 
more  in  Boston  than  it  does  to  take  that 
natural  gas  up  from  the  Southwest. 

In  other  words,  Boston  is  paying  a  pre- 
mium for  Importing  all  of  the  gas  they 
are  bringing  In.  When  they  talk  about 
the  shortage — and  they  are  right  about 
the  fact  we  face  a  serious  oil  and  gas 
national  shortage — New  England  has  not 
come  up  with  one  positive  suggestion  in 
100  years  on  how  to  eliminate  the  short- 
age. What  we  ought  to  be  working  on 
today  Is  how  to  stop  the  shortage  instead 
of  how  to  perpetuate  it  forever. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  one  does  not  have  to 
be  born  in  an  oil-producing  State  to  \m- 
derstand  the  problems.  It  seems  to  me 
that  after  20  years  of  studying  the  situa- 
tion, the  major  oil  companies  have  got- 
ten so  big  that  they  do  not  care  about 
the  average  American,  whether  he  be 
in  the  Northeast  or  in  Texas  for  that 
matter. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  substance  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte> 
indicated,  that  not  only  did  they  not  give 
us  what  we  wanted,  they  closed  down  the 
only  refinery  in  New  England  that  serv- 
iced from  the  Canadian  border  to  New 
York,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  dis- 
trict, 11  years  ago. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoKTE)  I  begged  them  not  to 
close  it.  I  said,  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  for  oU?" 

They  said,  "We  owe  It  to  our  stock- 
holders. We  have  to  go  ahead  with  this. 
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I  know  it  is  unpleasant.  You  will  never 
have  any  trouble  here  anyway." 

And  that  is  an  approximate  quotation. 

So  if  we  were  to  say  that  all  the  ex- 
perts in  the  energy  area  have  to  come 
from  Texas.  Louisiana,  or  other  oil-pro- 
ducing States,  we  would  stay  in  the  sorry 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Let  me  add 
one  more  thing  here,  and  then  I  will 
close.  Who  owns  these  major  oil  com- 
panies? I  have  heard  them  kicked  from 
one  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other.  The 
major  oil  companies  stock  is  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
principal  stockholders  live  in  New  York 
City,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  Chicago, 
m.  Let  us  get  down  to  where  the  ma- 
jor oil  company  ownership  is.  Frankly, 
these  companies  are  owned  by  Americans 
throughout  our  entire  country.  They  just 
operate  down  In  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
state  my  very  reluctant  support  of  H.R. 
9681,  the  emergency  petroleum  allocation 
bill.  I  support  the  bill  only  because  it  of- 
fers the  only  vehicle  for  congressional 
action  this  year,  however  Imperfect  that 
vehicle  may  be. 

Incredibly,  the  preamble  in  this  bill 
states  that  "hardships  and  disloca- 
tions— can  be  averted  or  minimized  most 
eflaciently  and  effectively  through  prompt 
action  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
the  only  two  things  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  "most  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively" are  waging  war  and  inflating  the 
currency.  And  in  recent  years,  severe 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  its  ability  in 
the  former  category. 

When  are  we  ever  going  to  learn  the 
oft-taught  lesson  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  repository  of  all  wis- 
dom; that  among  the  things  that  the 
Government  does  least  eflBclently  is 
meddle  tn  the  workings  of  the  free  mar- 
ket; and  that  the  surest  way  to  insure 
that  we  will  have  shortages  and  mal- 
apportionment of  available  fuel  resources 
this  winter  is  to  place  the  decisions  relat- 
ing to  fuel  allocation  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

Since  the  administration's  announce- 
ment of  mandatory  fuel  allocation  in  the 
areas  of  home  heating  oil  and  propane 
gas.  there  have  been  a  number  of  re- 
ports of  individuals  hoarding  available 
supplies  of  each,  and  of  a  burgeoning 
black  market.  Such  responses  are  the  in- 
evitable result  of  governmental  regula- 
tion. This  bill  proposes  that  we  go  even 
further:  That  we  require  the  executive 
branch  to  exercise  mandatory  control 
over  all  distribution  of  crude  oil.  fuel  oil, 
and  all  refined  petroleum  products.  A 
need  for  regulation  and  manatory  con- 
trols over  every  aspect  of  the  petroletmi 
industry,  required  by  this  blU,  has  not 
necessarily  been  shown.  The  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bUl  states 
that- 
Whatever  their  orlglna,  the  committee  finds 
that  these  shortages  are  real,  severe,  and  can- 
not be  dealt  with  through  reliance  on  a  free 
market    structure    or    voluntary    programs. 


That  I  seriously  question. 
Shortages  would  never  have  developed 
If  the  free  market  had  been  left  alone. 
It  was  the  Federal  Government  which 
set  quotas  on  imports  of  crude  oil,  thus 
creating  an  artificial  shortage  of  refining 
capacity  within  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  Federal  Government  which  held,  and 
is  still  holding,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  an  artificially  low  level,  thus  at  once 
creating  excess  demand  and  discourag- 
ing new  exploration  and  development.  It 
was  the  Federal  Government  which  re- 
quired a  hurry-up.  crash  progrsun  for  the 
development  of  pollution-free  auto  ex- 
haust systems,  thus  in  effect  mandating 
the  Installation  of  grossly  inefficient  pol- 
lution control  devices,  which  have  in- 
creased fuel  consumption  on  new  cars 
up  to  50  percent.  It  was  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  delayed  the  construction 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  until  the  energy 
crisis  became  so  apparent  that  voter- 
conscious  Members  of  Congress  could 
delay  its  construction  no  longer.  And  it 
was  the  Federal  Government  which  set 
sulfur  requirements  for  the  burning  of 
coal  so  lox/  that  vast  reserves  of  our  most 
abiuidant  fuel  commodity  lie  unused  in 
the  earth  whUe  homeowners  face  the 
prospect  of  cold  homes  and  even  elec- 
trical shortages  this  winter. 

And  now,  on  top  of  this  sterling  record 
of  Federal  Government  involvement  in 
the  energy-producing  sector  of  the  free 
market,  we  are  offered  the  solution  to 
the  problems  which  this  involvement  has 
created:  More  Federal  Government  in- 
volvement in  the  economy. 

This  may  well  be  a  solution  akin  to  the 
practice  some  centuries  ago  of  bleeding 
a  sick  patient  in  order  to  cure  him.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  insure  that  the  pa- 
tient, our  economy  and  especially  that 
segment  engaged  in  fuel  production,  will 
become  even  more  ill. 

The  oil  companies  involved  in  supply- 
ing our  Nation's  energy  needs  are  at  least 
as  Qapable  as  the  Federal  bureaucracy  of 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  available  oil  resources  this 
winter.  I  had  hoped  we  could  let  them 
do  so.  There  is  nothing  magic  or  special 
about  the  Government's  sense  of  fair- 
ness in  determining  fair  distribution,  and 
as  I  said  earlier,  there  is  more  than  ample 
historical  and  current  evidence  that 
Government  involvement  may  only  cause 
hoarding  and  a  thriving  black  market. 

Many,  particularly  those  from  farm 
and  water  areas,  will  vote  for  this  bill 
because  it  provides  that  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable"  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  fishermen  will  receive  petroleum 
supplies.  But  the  bill  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  shall  be  "equitable  distribution — 
at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States."  I  hope  that 
Is  true  but  if  ever  there  was  a  bill  which 
promised  all  things  to  all  people,  this  Is 
It! 

In  truth,  there  is  no  promise  anjrwhere 
In  this  bill  that  fuel  allocation  will  be 
any  more  "equitable"  under  governmen- 
tal control  than  If  no  such  controls  are 
implemented  or  that  farmers  and  water- 
men will  receive  priority  treatment.  It 
merely  Insures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  decide  what  Is  "equitable"  and 


what  Is  not.  That  is  little  assurance,  to 
farmer  or  flshennan,  to  homeowner,  to 
the  businessman,  that  his  concept  of 
"equitable"  distribution  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  this 
bin  does  not  manufacture  oil  out  of  thin 
air.  It  merely  says  that  we  will  spread 
around  the  suffering  "equitably."  In- 
stead of  wasting  its  time  on  a  scheme 
which  pretends  to  take  "action"  on  the 
fuel  shortage  problem,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress should  be  concentrating  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  measures  which  caused  the 
problem  in  the  first  place.  I  suggest  that 
we  get  on  with  that  task,  and  stop  try- 
ing to  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
going  to  make  things  better  when  we  are 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
this  legislation  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives Its  sponsors  claim,  but  we  are 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  act.  I  pray 
that  my  apprehension  is  unfounded  and 
that  this  bill  might  succeed,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Government's  activity 
in  the  energy  field  makes  this  likelihood 
remote.  I  reluctantly  vote  to  give  this 
bill  a  trial  knowing  that  the  authority 
granted  In  the  bUl  Is  for  a  limited  time 
only  and  that  Congress  will  have  a 
chance  to  reassess  its  effectiveness  at  Its 
expiration. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  only  a  brief  time  to  commend  the 
committee,  and  particularly  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skttbttz)  who  assumed 
the  leadership  in  the  committee  to  ex- 
empt from  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram crude  oil  production  from  stripper 
wells  producing  less  than  10  barrels  of 
oil  daily. 

This  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  Inde- 
pendent producer  In  Kansas  and  other 
oil-producing  States  in  the  Midwest  are 
to  stay  in  business.  Forced  allocation  of 
stripper  oil  coupled  with  price  controls 
now  in  effect  would  definitely  Inhibit,  if 
not  close  down  production  in  my  State 
which  is  so  acutely  dependent  upon  such 
stripper  production. 

Stripper  wells  compose  97  percent  of 
the  wells  In  Kansas,  and  they  produce 
69  percent  of  the  oil.  As  we  continue  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis,  the  stripper 
well  segment  constitutes  a  valuable  re- 
source during  this  crucial  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  creating  more 
bureaucratic  controls  through  manda- 
tory allocation,  we  must  Insure  equitable 
and  adequate  distribution  of  our  fuel 
supplies  and  resources  to  make  certain 
that  homes,  hospitals,  emergency  serv- 
ices, and  agricultural  operations  are 
fairly  served. 

Allocation  may  be  a  short-term 
remedy.  The  Congress  should  dedicate 
its  time  and  efforts  toward  encouraging 
methods  for  increasing  the  supply  of  oil. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  House,  those 
of  us  from  oil-producing  States  have  time 
and  again  emphasized  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  domestic  industry.  The 
outbreak  of  hostilities  once  again  in  the 
Middle  East  imderscores  the  importance 
of  domestic  exploration. 

Perhaps  instead  of  finding  ways  to 
hamstring  the  small  independent  pro- 
ducer and  others  In  the  oil  Industry,  we 
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should  consider  immediate  steps  to  re- 
move price  controls  making  domestic  oil 
as  profitable  as  imported  oil;  and,  action 
taken  to  reestablish  the  incentive  of  27.5 
percent  for  oil  and  gas  depletion. 

Our  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Col- 
lins) cited  In  his  minority  views  included 
in  the  committee  report  on  the  bill  some 
illuminating  statlstic:s  regarding  the  Im- 
pact of  the  reduced  tax  Incentive  now  in 
effect.  He  stated: 

Back  In  1962  when  they  had  27.6%  deple- 
tion, there  were  43,779  drilled.  In  1972,  there 
were  only  27,291  weUs  drlUed  on  a  22%  deple- 
tion basis.  We're  not  collecting  more  taxes, 
we  are  actually  collecting  lees  tax.  We  have 
fewer  people  working;  we  have  less  explora- 
tion. This  27.6%  depletion  was  an  incentive 
that  encouraged  people  to  go  out  looking  for 
OIL 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though crude  oil  supplies  are  relatively 
tight,  problems  of  equitable  distribution 
of  crude  oil  are  confined  to  smaller  refin- 
eries. The  limited  nature  of  this  problem 
does  not  justify  the  application  of  an  al- 
location program  to  all  producers  and  all 
producing  leases  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  such  a  program  would  be 
ineffective,  cumbersome,  and  counterpro- 
ductive for  many  reasons  including: 

One,  independent  producers  generally 
have  little  or  no  control  over  the  distri- 
bution of  their  oil  once  It  leaves  the  lease 
tanks  and  Is  comingled  In  the  pipelines; 

Two,  the  collection  of  basic  informa- 
tion and  the  subsequent  allocation  and 
enforcement  involving  many  thousands 
of  producers  in  32  States  would  be  a  stag- 
gering administrative  task  at  enormous 
cost  to  Government  and  producers;  and 

Three,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  basic  long  range  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems that  now  exist  depends  on  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  supplied  through  greatly  increased 
exploratory  and  development  activities. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  greater 
economic  incentives  and  greatly  in- 
creased fiow  of  capital  into  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development.  All  alloca- 
tion problem  applicable  to  all  producers 
would  Impede  and  discourage  such  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  urged,  therefore,  that  the 
government  allocation  program  not  be 
applied  to  crude  oil  producers.  If  crude 
oil  is  to  be  allocated  in  the  interest  of 
equitable  distribution,  such  allocations 
should  apply  to  crude  after  it  leaves  the 
producing  lease.  To  be  specific,  under  the 
import  program,  exchanges  of  import 
tickets  among  refiners  were  permitted  to 
accomplish  a  limited  distribution  of 
crude  oil  supplies. 

It  would  seem  that  a  system,  no 
broader  in  application,  could  be  in- 
stituted to  handle  today's  problems  of 
equity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  the  need  to  increase  supplies  of 
crude  oil  in  the  lower  48  States  by 
encouraging  exploration,  development 
and  production.  More  freedom  of  action 
and  more  incentives  are  needed  in  this 
area,  not  less. 

For  example,  the  life  of  produchig 
wells  should  be  prolonged  in  every  way 
possible.  Such  actions  would  add  to  re- 
serves by  postponing  or  delaying  aban- 
donment of  producing  wells.  In  addition. 
Improved    economic    incentives    would 


encourage  the  start  of  improved  re- 
covery programs  which  are  not  eco- 
nomic today. 

The  allocation  program  Is  not  getting 
to  the  root  causes  of  the  shortage  prob- 
lems. The  pressing  need  is  to  expand 
domestic  oil  and  gas  supplies  and  I  res- 
pectfully urge  that  Government  policies 
be  directed  to  that  end.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  opposing  H.R.  9681.  No  man- 
datory law  will  produce  one  more  barrel 
of  crude  oil,  one  more  gallon  of  gasoline 
but  would  create  a  bureaucratic  mon- 
ster. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  turn  over  the  monitor- 
ing function  in  section  7  to  GAO. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  and  this  substitution 
would  preserve  to  the  Congress  more  di- 
rect oversight  of  the  program  we  are 
proposing  to  mandate. 

The  Greneral  Accounting  Office  Is  ex- 
perienced In  performing  program  audits 
of  the  kind  required  in  this  bill,  where 
as  the  FTC  by  comparison  is  not  ex- 
perienced in  this  activity. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  not 
an  antagonist  of  the  industry  which  is  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  audit  subject,  where- 
as the  FTC  by  contrast  is  such  an  an- 
tagonist. 

It  is  important  that  we  be  provided 
highly  objective  reports  on  this  matter 
because  this  is  a  complicated  legislative 
attempt  to  solve  a  potentially  explosive 
problem:  shortage  of  heat  this  winter. 
We  do  not  need  reports  which  include  a 
determined  anti-Industry  bias. 

If  anyone  should  believe  that  the  FTC 
has  a  special  consumer  interest  in  this 
legislation,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
mandatory  allocation  bill  is  not  consumer 
protection  legislation  In  the  sense  in 
which  that  phrase  Is  customarily  used. 
This  bill  does  not  deal  with  fraud  or 
merchantability  which  are  the  usual 
subjects  of  consumer  legislation.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  positive  reason  to  have 
FTC  associated  with  this  monitoring 
function.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  function 
Is  entirely  different  from  the  review  of 
proposed  regulations  for  possible  anti- 
trust confilcts.  That  is  a  proper  function 
for  the  FTC.  Moreover,  the  monitoring 
does  not  go  to  operationally  antitrust 
problems  inherent  in  this  program.  That 
is  covered  in  this  bill  by  the  Attorney 
General  who  must  have  a  representative 
present  at  all  intercompany  meetings.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  not  making 
this  change,  and  I  can  see  several  posi- 
tive reasons  in  favor  of  this  change. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
heating  oil  situation  in  this  Nation  has 
reached  critical  proportions.  On  October 
5,  the  stockpiles  of  heating  oil  along  the 
east  coast  were  84.5  percent  of  their  1971 
levels.  This  is  less  than  the  reserves  in 
1972  when  we  experienced  a  mild  winter. 
At  the  same  time,  demand  is  growing  by 
as  much  as  10  percent  annually. 

Independent  terminal  operators  have 
been  hardest  hit  in  the  New  England 
area.  On  October  5,  their  stocks  were 


only  77  percent  of  their  average  stocks 
during  the  past  2  years,  and  even  in  that 
period  they  experienced  shortages.  Be- 
cause of  greater  demand  now,  the  cur- 
rent stocks  are  only  57  percent  of  the 
amount  the  independents  believe  they 
need  to  carry  them  through  this  winter. 
To  further  complicate  the  situation, 
these  independent  terminal  operators 
supply  a  substantial  portion  of  the  heat- 
ing oil  sold  by  independent  distributors 
In  New  England.  The  Independent  dis- 
tributors, in  turn,  supply  the  oil  for  82 
percent  of  the  oil-heated  homes  in  New 
England,  and  many  have  been  unable  to 
buy  heating  oil  from  major  distributors 
who  were  willing  to  sell  in  the  past. 

These  facts  lead  to  one  conclusion: 
The  71  percent  of  the  homes  and  busi- 
nesses and  the  75  percent  of  the  people 
of  New  England  who  rely  on  oil  heat 
face  potential  economic  chaos  if  a  major 
heating  oil  shortage  should  occur  this 
winter,  especially  if  severe  weather 
strikes  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  past  5  months,  I  have  pub- 
licly called  for  the  imposition  of  a 
strong,  effective  mandatory  allocation 
program  for  refined  oil  products  to  as- 
sure continued  supplies  for  the  independ- 
ent distributors — and  the  i>eople  they 
serve — in  my  State  and  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  today— H.R.  9681— 
establishes  the  type  of  program  I  have 
been  advocating. 

We  must  approve  this  bill  today  be- 
cause the  administration  has  refused  to 
take  the  action  needed  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  a  possible  disruption  of 
heating  oil  supplies  during  the  coming 
months.  The  October  12  announcement 
of  an  allocation  plan  for  the  "middle 
distillates"— heating  oil,  jet  and  diesel 
fuel,  and  kerosene — deals  with  only  part 
of  the  problem  and  attempts  to  placate 
the  American  consumer  while  catering 
to  the  major  oil  companies. 

In  brief,  the  administration's  program 
contains  too  many  loopholes  which  could 
render  it  Ineffective.  By  failing  to  in- 
clude crude  oil,  the  program  does  not 
assure  the  independent  refineries  of  the 
product  they  need  for  distilling  heating 
oil.  By  failing  to  include  gasoline,  the 
program  could  lead  to  a  production  of 
gasoline  by  the  oil  majors  at  the  expense 
of  heating  oil. 

Only  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  offers  the  people  of 
the  Northeast,  upper  Midwest  and 
Northwest  the  assurances  that  they  will 
not  be  denied  their  fair  share  of  heating 
oil  this  winter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  from  a  State  highly  de- 
pendent on  oil  for  home  heating — and  on 
independent  dealers  for  supplies — I  sup- 
port the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  It  seeks  an  objective  I  have 
worked  toward  as  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Congressional  Caucus  and  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
bill. 

I  fully  recognize  the  potential  for  dif- 
ficulties In  administering  the  allocation 
program,  based  on  our  recent  experience 
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with  price  controls.  Yet  voluntary  alloca- 
tions, which  I  would  greatly  prefer,  have 
not  worked.  The  administration  has  de- 
layed too  long  in  instituting  a  mandatory 
program  of  its  own  imder  existing  au- 
thority. And  New  England  has  too  long 
suffered  from  misconceived  energy 
policies.  We  already  face  the  threat  of 
severe  shortages,  which  may  be  ag- 
gravated if  imports  of  Arab  oil  are 
reduced. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  emer- 
gency legislation,  as  implied  by  the  title. 
At  best  it  can  spread  around  the  misery 
in  case  of  severe  shortage,  but  by  itself 
it  does  nothing  to  conserve  existing  re- 
sources or  expand  supply.  If  the  situa- 
tion we  face  warrants  as  distasteful  a 
mesisure  as  this — and  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  it  does — we  should  with 
an  equal  sense  of  urgency  get  about  the 
task  of  meeting  our  overall  energy  needs. 
This  will  demand  massive  efforts  in  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  ways  to 
conserve  energy  throughout  the  chain 
from  extraction  to  end  use.  and  devel- 
opment of  ways  to  reduce  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  energy  production  and 
use.  I  shall  address  this  at  some  length  in 
a  statement  to  be  Inserted  in  tomorrow's 
Record.  Finally,  the  public  at  large  must 
meet  its  share  of  the  responsibility  by 
reducing  consumption  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  resoundingly  approve  this  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  effectively  deal  with  a  matter 
of  critical  national  interest. 

The  authoritative  evidence  and  testi- 
mony, with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  we  are 
now  experiencing  and  can  expect  to  ex- 
perience for  an  undetermined  future  pe- 
riod significant  shortages  in  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

This  same  authoritative  testimony  also 
and  conclusively  shows  that  the  admin- 
istration's voluntary  allocation  program 
has  been  a  complete  and  unhappy  fail- 
ure. It  has  not  at  all  been  able  to  estab- 
lish equitable  pricing  and  an  adequate 
consume:-  supply  nor  was  it  able  to  pre- 
vent the  chaotic  economic  developments 
that  forced  some  2,000  independent  deal- 
ers out  of  business. 

Very  clearly,  an  immediate  correction 
of  this  disastrous  situation  must  be  made 
and  an  adequate  remedy  applied.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  correction  and  remedy  is 
contained  in  this  bill  before  us  which, 
in  substance,  directs  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  devise  and  project  a 
system  of  national  manadtory  allocation 
of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposal  the  President  is 
granted  flexibility  to  avoid  any  unfore- 
seen adverse  effects  by  authorization  to 
accomplish  the  urgent  allocation  objec- 
tives as  mandated  by  the  Congress  "to 
the  extent  practicable." 

In  effect.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal 
is  a  short-term,  emergency  measure  that 
is  Intended  to  Insure  that  available  oil 
and    petroleum    product    supplies    are 
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shared  equitably  among  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  to  make  certain  that  the 
home  residents  and  public  and  private 
health,  educational  and  other  essential 
service  institutions  in  the  colder  climates 
of  the  coimtry,  like  my  own  home  area 
and  State,  in  the  New  England  region, 
are  not  visited  with  extreme  and  un- 
usual winter  hardships.  Because  this  is 
projected  as  an  interim  emergency  bill 
it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
basic  causes  of  the  fuel  shortages  that 
are  currently  and  seriously  plaguing  our 
people  must  be  discovered  and  cured.  On 
this  score,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  recently  released  a  2-year  study 
of  the  operations  of  the  major  oil  firms 
in  this  country  which  impressively  in- 
dicates that  the  apparent  lack  of  com- 
petition among  these  firms  will  require 
the  attention  and  appropriate  legislative 
projection  of  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  I  urge  the  leadership 
initiation  of  such  pertinent  congressional 
review,  in  the  public  interest,  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  this  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  will  provide  the 
effective  mechanism  to  more  fairly  allo- 
cate fuel  resources  for  regional  and  na- 
tional consumer  supply  with  strength- 
ened independent  dealer  protection  and 
I  again  advocate  the  adoption,  in  the 
national  interest,  of  this  measure  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9681 
which  requires  the  implementation  of  a 
mandatory  program  for  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  deci- 
sion last  Friday  in  adopting  at  least  a 
Umited  mandatory  allocation  program 
However.  I  seriously  fear  that  it  may  be 
too  late  to  offer  any  substantial  relief  in 
the  fast-approaching  winter. 

For  7  years,  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, every  autumn  I  have  warned  of 
the  impending  oil  crisis.  Every  winter 
people  in  the  Northeast,  and  especially 
in  New  England,  live  in  fear  of  being 
without  heat,  because  every  year  there 
are  shortages.  Last  year,  only  the  grace 
of  God  and  unusually  mild  weather 
saved  New  England  from  the  specter  of 
cold  homes,  shutdown  factories,  and  in- 
terrupted school  classes. 

This  autumn,  we  in  New  England  are 
joined  by  people  across  the  country  after 
all  the  publicity,  all  the  discussion  and 
rhetoric  of  the  past  months,  the  admin- 
istration still  has  not  faced  up  to  the 
reahty  of  the  situation.  They  have  pro- 
posed a  limited  program  where  only  a 
comprehensive  program  will  work. 

This  legislation  has  one  major  pur- 
pose— to  make  the  executive  branch  face 

up  to  the  hard  decisions  It  must  make 

now — if  we  who  must  face  the  ravages  of 
winter  will  make  it  through.  Crude  oil 
and  gasoline  supplies  cannot  be  left  to 
the  whim  of  the  major  oil  companies  in 
this  crisis. 

The  lack  of  decisive  action  has  left  the 
responsibility  to  Congress  to  take  care 
of  the  basic  needs  of  Americans.  This 
bill  represents  our  response  to  that  chal- 
lenge, and  I  urge  we  approve  it. 


The  administration's  misplaced  reli- 
ance on  a  voluntary  allocation  program 
was  a  real  mystery. 

All  government  and  private  estimates 
are  predicting  a  shortage  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  for  New  England,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  wiU  have  a  normal 
winter.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  homes 
in  New  England  are  heated  by  oil — the 
highest  concentration  in  the  Nation.  If 
we  have  a  cold  winter  in  New  England 
the  shortage  would  not  only  affect  the 
liveUhood  of  New  Englanders  but,  in- 
deed, their  health  and  welfare.  There 
are  elderly  housing  developments  in  my 
district  that  if  heating  oil  supplies  are 
cut  off  it  could  be  disastrous. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  important.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  make  the  language 
in  4(b)  A  and  B  clear  that  residential 
heating  oil  is  a  high  priority.  I  just  want 
to  make  the  legislative  history  clear  on 
that  point. 

The  latest  figures  supplied  to  my  oflBce 
by  the  terminal  operators  indicate  that 
their  net  inventories  of  No.  2  heating  oil 
are  about  40  percent  below  last  year  and 
less  than  50  percent  of  their  supply  is 
assured  from  domestic  producers  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  A  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  would  result  in  both  as- 
sured increased  supplies  and  lower  prices 
for  New  England  homeowners  in  that 
they  would  be  less  dependent  on  higher 
priced  imports. 

Also,  the  Northeast  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  of  Boston  recently  warned  that 
the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  faces  a  fuel  oil  catastrophe  this 
winter  unless  refined  products  are  allo- 
cated on  a  mandatory  basis.  Even  the 
major  oil  companies  say  they  need  a 
mandatory  program.  The  Independents' 
survival  requires  a  mandatory  program. 
State  and  local  governments  support  a 
mandatory  program.  The  administration 
officials  who  ran  the  volimtary  program 
admit  that  it  was  a  complete  failure 
Even  Governor  Love  admitted  recently 
that  there  has  been  "a  noticeable  de- 
terioration in  the  compliance  of  most  oil 
companies  in  the  past  2  or  3  weeks— «>me 
companies  have  given  formal  notice  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  comply  further 
with  the  voluntary  petroleum  allocation 
program."  He  was  also  quoted  as  saying 
that  Phillips  is  pulling  out  of  New  Eng- 
land in  violation  of  your  voluntary  pro- 
gram unless  mandatory  provisions  are 
imposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
contested failure  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram and  in  view  of  the  admitted  dis- 
aster recent  policies  hold  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  for  vital  public  services, 
for  competition  and  for  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry,  this  bill 
must  be  passed  without  delay. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9681,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocations  Act. 

The  need  for  a  mandatory  aUocation 
program  has  become  clearly  evident. 
With  the  short  supply  that  apparently 
exists,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  jaw- 
boning and  luck  to  insure  that  priority 
needs  are  met,  that  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry remains  competitive,  and  that  no 
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area  of  the  country  is  forced  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  shortfall. 

As  the  pending  bill  states,  failure  to 
meet  energy  needs  could  create  severe 
economic  dislocations  and  hardships,  in- 
cluding loss  of  jobs,  closing  of  factories 
and  businesses,  reductions  of  crop  plant- 
ings and  harvesting,  and  curtailment  of 
vital  public  services,  including  the  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  essential 
goods. 

The  specific  objectives  outlined  In  the 
bill,  and  which  the  mandatory  program 
should  be  designed  to  achieve,  provide — 
I  would  hope — adequate  guidelines  for 
the  administration.  They  include . 

Protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 

Maintenance  of  all  public  services; 

Maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions ; 

Preservation  of  an  economically  soimd 
and  competitive  petroleum  industry ; 

Equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum 
products  at  equitable  prices  among  all 
regions  and  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  sectors  of  the  petroleum  industry; 

£k;onomic  eCBciency ;  and 

Minimization  of  economic  distortion. 

The  need  for  an  effective  distribution 
system  became  clear  some  6  months  ago 
with  Increasing  reports  of  local  govern- 
ments, school  districts,  agricultural  and 
Industrial  interests  unable  to  find  sup- 
pliers willing  and/or  able  to  renew  con- 
tracts; and  of  increasing  incidents 
where  distributors  were  unable  to  get 
supplies  suflScient  to  meet  their  commit- 
ments. At  that  time,  the  Congress  en- 
acted statutory  authority  In  the  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Act  extension  for  the 
administration  to  implement  a  manda- 
tory allocation  program. 

Instead,  the  administration  instituted 
a  voluntary  plan.  Under  the  voluntary 
plan  suppliers  were  to  make  available  to 
customers  at  least  as  much  as  had  been 
delivered  during  a  selected  "base  peri- 
od." Failure  to  do  so  resulted  in  a  phone 
call  from  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  De- 
partment of  Interior.  The  weight  of  the 
Government  was  successful,  I  under- 
stand, in  slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
cases  which  found  their  way  to  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas. 

The  administration  has  acknowledged 
the  failure  of  the  voluntary  program  by 
its  action  of  October  2  to  institute  man- 
datory allocation  of  heating  oil.  kero- 
sene, jet  fuel,  diesel  fuel,  and  other  mid- 
dle distillates  was  announced,  effective 
November  1. 

This  leaves  only  gasoline,  residual  oil 
and  crude  oil  among  the  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  not  under  at  least 
a  proposed  allocation  program.  H.R.  9681 
would  require  extension  of  a  mandatory 
program  to  these  products  as  well. 

The  provision  in  the  pending  bill  call- 
ing for  equitable  price  determination 
guidelines — to  Include  a  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  passthrough  of  Increased  product 
costs  and  use  of  the  same  base  date  for 
determining  price  ceilings  at  all  levels 
of  the  petroleum  Industry — has  already 
served  its  purpose.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  announced  on  Monday,  October 
15,  that  product  cost  increases  since 
September  28  would  be  allowed  to  be 


passed  through  at  the  retail  level,  and 
that  all  prices,  wholesale  and  retail, 
would  be  frozen  at  the  new  celling  until 
November  1.  New  regulations  will  go  In- 
to effect  on  November  1.  As  Issued  for 
public  comment,  the  new  regulations 
would  not  force  the  retail  level  to  ab- 
sorb the  Increased  product  cost  passed 
to  them  by  refiners. 

This  action  should  serve  to  remedy  the 
gross  Inequities  and  hardships  forced  on 
retail  gasoline  dealers  under  the  phase 
IV  economic  stabilization  regulations 
which  allowed  refiners  to  Increase  their 
prices,  but  prohibited  retail  sellers  from 
increasing  their  prices  to  reflect  in- 
creased product  costs  passed  to  them  by 
the  refiner.  I  was  pleased  that  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  flnally  acted  to  end 
that  discrimination.  Why  these  inequita- 
ble regulations  were  ever  promulgated 
remains  unanswered. 

While  I  am  In  agreement  with  the 
basic  need  to  establish  an  orderly  sys- 
tem for  the  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  in  Ught  of  anticipated  and  ex- 
isting shortages,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  focus  our  efforts  on  other  Issues 
more  basic  to  the  "energy  crisis." 

The  realization  that  our  energy  re- 
sources are  finite  Is  one  which  we  seem 
reluctant  to  accept.  In  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  vital  tasks  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  is  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  we  can- 
not continue  to  expand  our  energy  con- 
sumption at  the  alarming  rate  we  have 
experienced  in  the  recent  past. 

We  are  a  nation  of  voracious  consum- 
ers. The  consimier  psychology  is  rein- 
forced hourly — solve  your  latest  house- 
hold problem  with  the  {u;quIsItIon  of  yet 
another  energy  consuming  gadget.  The 
talent  which  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
development  of  those  items  but  to  the 
selling  of  them  as  well — if  applied  to  a 
campaign  aimed  at  the  conservation  of 
resources — could,  I  am  convinced,  easily 
reverse  that  i>attem. 

Energy  conservation  programs  deserve 
priority  consideratlMi.  An  Office  of  En- 
ergy Conservation  has  been  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Leg- 
islation to  give  that  office  statutory  au- 
thority is  languishing  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  however,  and  deserves  the  high- 
est priority  consideration. 

Progress  in  efforts  to  promote  ccxiser- 
vatlon  of  energy  could,  I  believe,  solve  to 
a  great  extent  the  current  shortage.  We 
have,  in  fact,  extensive  resources.  If  we, 
as  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
insist  on  consuming  nearly  one-third  of 
the  world's  energy  consimiptlon,  it  is  a 
wonder  we  have  not  experienced  more 
severe  shortages  before  now. 

Conservation  efforts  and  Increased  re- 
search and  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Until  action  In 
these  areas  eases  the  dependence  on 
petroleum  and  petroleimi  products,  how- 
ever, we  must  Insure  orderly  distribution 
of  available  resources  through  a  manda- 
tory allocation  program  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  9681. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  participated  in  this 
debate,  these  past  2  days,  over  whether 
or  not  we  should — through  passage  of 


this  legislation — mandate  on  the  Presi- 
dent a  system  of  allocation  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  because,  and  I 
readily  confess  this,  much  of  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  we  have  struggled  with 
have  been  over  my  head.  If  truth  were 
to  be  told,  after  listening — with  but  a  few 
exceptions — to  those  others  who  have  ex- 
pounded on  those  difficult  and  complex 
questions  and  Issues,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether possible  to  conclude  that  they 
were,  in  the  main,  over  all  our  heads. 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  nec- 
essary— indeed,  urgent — that  someone 
institute,  at  least  for  this  coming  winter 
season,  the  best  possible  mandatory  allo- 
cation system  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  that 
same  "someone"  can  come  up  with  to 
the  end  that,  as  the  bill  before  us  Is 
supposedly  designed  to  do,  we  minimize 
dislocations  in  the  distribution  of  such 
products,  meet  as  best  we  can  priority 
needs,  and  reduce  to  the  extent  possible 
the  impact  of  such  shortages  on  the 
American  people  and  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Those  three  goals  are  appropriate  ones 
and,  certainly,  all  of  us  support  them  as 
so  stated  even  though,  privately  at  least, 
most  of  us  understand  that  they  are  as 
apt  to  be  more  competitive,  one  to  the 
other,  than  mutually  supportive  when  it 
comes  time  to  try  to  apply  them — that 
last  being  a  task  that  we  are  quite  anx- 
ious to  have  the  President  imdertake, 
both  in  our  behalf  and  that  of  the  Nation. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sparring 
that  has  gone  on  for  months  now,  as 
between  President  and  Congress,  over 
who  should  act,  first.  In  this  regard,  and 
over  what  the  form  of  that  action  should 
be,  reminds  me  for  all  the  world  of  that 
cartoon  I  recently  saw,  depicting  a  Nero- 
like character  gazing  at  a  violin  reposing 
in  a  glass-fronted  box  bearing  the 
sign:  "Break  glass  in  case  of  fire." 

During  all  this  time,  all  of  us  have 
known  that  the  short-term  outlook  for 
fuel  supplies  has  been  grim,  even  If  no 
one  could  say  how  grim.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  forecasts  available  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  situation  by  the  year  2,000 — 
because  no  one  could  prove  any  such 
long-range  forecast  wrong — but  hardly 
anyone  has  wanted  to  forecast  what  Is 
going  to  happen  this  winter.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Morton  said,  at  the 
White  House  on  October  2: 

The  philosophy  here  Is  to  manage  a  pits- 
Jected  shortage.  The  severity  of  that  shortage 
wUl  depend  on  Old  Man  Winter. 

Certainly,  we  all  ought  to  pray,  now, 
for  a  "normal"  winter — whatever  that 
means — or  pray  even  harder  for  a  mild 
winter  if  for  no  other  reason  than  these 
statistics,  as  provided  by  Mr.  Morton's 
Department :  If  we  have  a  normal  winter, 
the  United  States  will  need  650.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  Imports,  for 
home-heating  purposes;  last  5'ear  we 
averaged  only  400.000  barrels  per  day  of 
such  winter  imports,  and  the  most  opti- 
mistic Import  guess  for  this  winter — Isdd 
down  before  the  Middle  East  conflict, 
with  all  Its  complicating  imcertainties, 
broke  out  again — is  a  maximum  pro- 
jected figure  of  550,000  barrels  a  day  as 
available  from  all  world  markets.  This 
leaves  a  100,000  barrel  a  d«iy  shortfall  In 
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needed  imports — even  assuming  "nor- 
mal" winter  weather  and  the  ability  of 
our  own  refineries  to  sustain  operations 
at  91.7  percent  of  capacity,  which  is  about 
the  optimum.  So,  the  problem  we  face  Is 
really  one  of  trying  to  "manage  scar- 
city"— no  happy  task  under  any  circimi- 
stances,  and  there  are  bound  to  be  local 
shortages  and  an  awful  lot  of  jockeying 
for  "priority"  position,  along  with  the 
prospect  that  nearly  everyone  will  be  un- 
happy with  the  result  and  the  President, 
who  will  have  to  try  to  manage  all  this, 
will  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  blame  for 
failing  to  succeed  at  what  is  plainly  an 
impossible  task  to  begin  with. 

The  President's  response,  up  to  now, 
has  been  to  try  to  rely  in  the  main  on 
voluntary  allocation  "guidelines" — under 
the  authority  given  him  by  this  Congress 
months  ago.  which  is  broad  enough 
really,  to  do  most  everything  this  bill 
would  now  mandate — although,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  the  administration  did  announce, 
through  Governor  Love,  that  it  would 
"enforce"  an  allocation  program  for 
heating  oil  and  other  distillate  fuels,  with 
the  details  of  that  program  yet  to  be 
forthcoming  although,  on  the  same  date. 
It  moved  to  institute  a  mandatory  allo- 
cation program  for  propane  covering  a 
list  of  priority  customers  which,  in  es- 
sence, amounts  to  rationing  at  the  con- 
sumer level. 

It  would  thus  appear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  both  administration  and  Congress 
have  been  moving — in  their  own  ways 
and  in  their  own  time  frames — toward 
the  same  position,  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  despite  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, this  bill  may  not  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Hence,  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  it — 
even  though  all  of  us  should  recognize 
that  is,  at  best,  a  stop-gap  measure  that 
will,  in  no  wise,  ease  the  shortages  we 
face  all  across  the  Nation,  but  face  with 
especial  emphasis  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  dependence  on  fuel  for  home- 
heating  is  of  paramount  importance. 

I  am  voting  for  the  bill  even  though 
I  know  it  will  open  up,  in  its  application, 
a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  troubles  and 
complaints  and,  in  the  end,  one  may  be  as 
open  to  criticism  for  having  supported 
this  kind  of  a  "solution"— which,  of 
course,  is  no  solution — as  for  naving 
voted  against  it.  This  is,  in  part,  why 
I  regret  that  the  Symms  amendment — 
the  last  one  we  voted  on,  and  which  would 
have  limited  this  program  to  next  April 
30,  instead  of  to  February  28.  1975 — was 
not  adopted  because,  perforce,  we  know 
not  quite  what  it  is  that  we  do  and  it 
would,  indeed,  have  been  well  for  us,  once 
we  had  gotten  through  the  forthcoming 
winter,  to  have  been  required  to  take  a 
formal  look,  next  spring,  at  how  matters 
were  working  out. 

In  any  event,  the  inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  gasoline  along  with  crude  oil,  has 
the  advantage  of  moving  the  adminis- 
tration farther  and  faster  along  a  nec- 
essary road  than  it  has  heretofore 
seemed  to  want  to  go,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion against  export  of  these  fuels,  while 
they  are  in  short  supply  and  needed  to 
fill  priority  needs  here  at  home,  gives 
added  reason  for  my  vote. 


But  where  the  bill  is  deficient — though 
it  is  not,  really,  an  appropriate  vehicle 
to  use  for  such  purposes — is  in  its  fail- 
ure to  address  itself,  as  eventually  we 
all  must,  to  such  related  questions  of 
equal  magnitude  as,  the  need  to  formu- 
late, now,  a  national  fuel  and  energy 
policy  worthy  of  the  name,  find  to  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  available  and 
appropriate  to  encourage  conservation 
of  energy,  and  to  curtail  fuel  and  energy 
demand. 

The  handwriting  has  been  on  the  wall 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  of  no  value  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  whosoever's 
fault  it  is  that  we  got  into  such  a  box. 
There  are  some  long-range  answers  to 
our  supply  problems,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment there  has  got  to  be  some  belt- 
tightening  and  some  forbearance,  no 
matter  how  demanding  and  unpleasant. 
Everyone  should  understand  that  a  seri- 
ous national  effort,  based  on  voluntar- 
ism, at  fuel  conservation  of  all  kinds  is 
essential,  running  the  range  from  reduc- 
ing indoor  heating  temperatures  by  just 
two  degrees  this  winter  which,  if  every- 
one did  it,  would  save  about  210,000  bar- 
rels of  heating  oil  a  day,  through  such 
less  onerous  chores  as  arranging  car- 
pools  with  people  in  your  commuting 
neighborhoods  or  putting  in  insulation 
or  buying  and  installing  those  storm- 
windows  we  have  all  meant  to  do,  get 
around  to,  someday,  anyhow. 

The  doing  of  these  simple  things 
would  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  only  we 
would  all  do  them.  Without  them,  this 
legislation  is  of  doubtful  value;  with 
them,  it  might  just  do  the  trick,  at  least 
through  this  winter.  So  I  encourage  all 
my  constituents,  through  these  remarks, 
to  help  me  do  what  I,  alone,  cannot  do 
merely  by  my  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluc- 
tantly oppose  H.R.  9681  no  matter  how 
politically  expedient  it  may  be  to  en- 
thusiastically embrace  it  as  a  panacea 
to  the  energy  crisis  we  have  created  for 
ourselves. 

In  my  mind,  there  are  several  impor- 
tant, reasons  to  be  alarmed  about  this 
biU. 

First,  allocating  crude  oil  at  the  pro- 
ducer level  rather  than  refinery  level 
would,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  has  pointed  out,  be  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare.  Requiring  that 
10,000  to  12,000  producers  channel  their 
oil  into  a  pipeline  for  particular  refiners 
would  be  sheer  folly  and  take  an  army 
of  bureaucrats  to  monitor.  It  would  ad- 
versely affect  smaJl  producers,  independ- 
ent refiners,  and  discourage  needed  ex- 
ploration. 

Second,  empowering  FTC  to  monitor 
the  allocation  program  raises  a  serious 
conflict  of  interest  question  and  removes 
the  rightful  role  of  congressional  over- 
sight. FTC  cannot  possibly  discharge  its 
adversary  role  and  at  the  same  time  be 
the  watchdog  over  parties  with  which 
it  is  engaged  in  litigation.  Its  pending 
antitriist  action  against  certain  inte- 
grated oil  companies  could  compromise 
its  objectivity  in  monitoring  allocation 
compliance.  OAO  with  its  vast  auditing 
expertise  and  more  importantly,  its  ac- 
countability to  the  Congress,  would  be  a 
more  logical  and  preferable  choice. 


Third,  the  committee  report  states 
that  H.R.  9681  "gives  the  best  opportu- 
nity in  the  short  term  for  meeting  our 
energy  requirement."  This  is  a  mislead- 
ing statement  with  the  implication  that 
everybody  Is  going  to  be  taken  care  of 
imder  this  bill.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  will  produce  not  one  addi- 
tional barrel  of  oil  or  a  single  Btu.  All 
it  does  is  share  the  shortage  and  even  in 
that,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  its 
all-inclusive  nature  will  subvert  its  very 
intent,  leaving  many  consumers  who  ex- 
pect help  standing  in  the  cold.  The  pro- 
gram Is  to  remain  in  efifect  until  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1975,  and  while  there  may  be 
some  euphoric  exi>ectations  in  the  short 
run,  the  longer  controls  remain  in  ef- 
fect, the  greater  the  risk  of  black  mar- 
kets, profiteering,  sectionalism,  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks. 

Fourth,  this  Nation's  3-year  dosage  of 
wage  and  price  controls  has  been  like  a 
medicine  that  has  far  worse  effects  than 
the  ailment  it  is  intended  to  cure.  When 
this  happens,  you  stop  buying  the  pre- 
scription and  administer  more  tradi- 
tional treatments.  Admittedly,  the  pres- 
ent energy  situation  differs  from  our  gen- 
eral economic  maladies  in  that  there  is 
a  finite  supply  of  oil  available  with  little 
prospect  of  improvement  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Therefore,  some  mechanism  of  dis- 
tributing what  is  available  is  unavoid- 
able if  economic  dislocation  and  hard- 
ship are  to  be  minimized. 

The  administration's  annoimced  man- 
datory distillate  and  propane  allocation 
programs  are  the  lesser  of  two  evils  in 
that  they  offer  a  manageable  way  to 
make  the  best  out  of  a  bad  situation. 
What  the  President  has  proposed  with 
regard  to  distillates,  propane,  kerosene, 
jet  fuel  and  heating  oil,  even  though  de- 
ficient in  several  important  respects, 
nevertheless  affords  the  administrative 
flexibility  needed  to  make  allocations 
work,  allocates  at  the  refiner  rather  than 
producer  level,  and  most  importantly, 
can  be  implemented  by  November  1. 

At  best  the  committee  bill  will  take  an 
additional  month  to  put  into  effect,  thus 
placing  us  well  into  the  cold  weather  sea- 
son. Changing  horses  in  midstream  can 
only  cause  serious  delay  and  unneces- 
sary confusion  in  meeting  this  winter's 
fuel  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  years  of  self-indulgence, 
procrastination,  and  general  disinterest 
have  finally  caught  up  with  us.  The  en- 
ergy crisis  many  of  us  forewarned  is 
upon  us,  threatening  our  very  survival 
as  a  world  economic  power.  The  symp- 
toms which  portend  disaster  have  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  but  the  Nation 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  having 
abundant  energy,  the  thought  of  run- 
ning short  of  fuel  wsis  too  remote.  But 
it  is  here.  We  have  no  choice  now  but  to 
face  up  to  our  shortsightedness  and  look 
now  to  the  future.  What  we  do  here  today 
in  the  way  of  sharing  the  shortage  is 
after  the  fact  and  treats  only  the  symp- 
toms not  the  malady.  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  see  our  way  through  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  and  possibly  a  mild  win- 
ter, we  will  have  been  granted  a  mere 
reprieve.  We  must  now  look  ahead  to  the 
future.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way 
out  of  this  terrible  problem  Is  commlt- 
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ting  the  Nation  to  an  all-out  crash  pro- 
gram of  finding  and  developing  new  and 
additional  fuel  supplies.  If  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon  on  a  crash  basis,  we 
can  marshal  the  technology  and  re- 
sources to  make  this  Nation  self-suflli- 
cient  in  its  energy  requirements. 

Last  week  the  President  armounced 
he  will  ask  for  a  $115  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  energy  R.  &  D. 
bringing  the  total  Federal  outlay  in  this 
fiscal  year  to  $1  billion.  I  applaud  the 
President's  action,  but  we  can  and 
should  spend  more — and  now — on  such 
energy  forms  as  solar,  geo thermal,  shale 
oil,  coal  gasification,  and  liquefaction. 

In  addition  to  accelerated  research 
and  development,  we  must  become  a 
more  energy  efficient  nation.  Technology 
to  improve  energy  conversion  in  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  must  be  per- 
fected. A  national  effort  of  energy  con- 
servation can  eliminate  waste  and  pro- 
duce savings  that  can  lessen  shortages. 

If  there  is  ever  a  case  for  Capitol  Hill 
and  White  House  cooperation,  it  is  In 
avoiding  the  economic  stagnation  and 
human  hardship  resulting  from  a  nation 
that  runs  short  of  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

&f  i*6^d  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Chairmsin  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
9681)  to  authorize  and  require  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  allocate 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products 
to  deal  with  existing  or  imminent  short- 
ages and  dislocations  in  the  national  dis- 
tribution system  which  jeopardize  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delegation  of  authority ;  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  593.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed, by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnOIf  TO  W5COMMIT  OFFERED  BT   MR. 
COLLITJ3  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoLXiNs  of  Texas  moves  to  recommit 
the  bUl  H.R.  9681  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  moticoi  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidaitly  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  337,  nays  72, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  22,  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  538) 
YEAS— 337 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AnderaoD. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Bxirke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 


Butler 

Byron 

Carey,  NY. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Connan 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 


Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzcl 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Oilman 
ainn 
Doodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanmhan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrmgton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Hicks 

HilUs 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Liandrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McColl  later 

McCormack 

McDaoe 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MaiUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Breaux 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Fisher 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gross 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
H6bert 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Moaber 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeiMn  \ 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Ri?es 

Begula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 

Boncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Saras!  n 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

8aylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 
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Hinshaw 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Jones,  OkJa. 

ELazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Lott 

Lu}an 

McCloskey 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

MUford 

Miller 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Passman 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Rarick 


Shoup 

Bhriver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Stetger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Svmlngton 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
To  well,  Nev. 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatss 
Tatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Roberts 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Waggonner 

White 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  8.C. 

Zlon 


Bell 


ANSWERED  • -PRESENT'-^ 
Schneebell  Ware 


Carney,  Ohio 

Clark 

Conyers 

Davis,  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 

Dom 


NOT  VOTING — 22 
Pulton  Johnson.  Pa. 

OrllBths  McKay 

Ouyer  Mills,  Ark. 

Hastings  Mmish 

Hays  Murphy,  HI. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Roblson.  N.Y. 
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Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
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Sandman 
Veyaey 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jobn> 
son  of  California. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mrs.  QrUHths  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Mlnlah  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mijrphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  593,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1570. 

MOTION    OrTERED    BY     m.    STACCrRS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stacgxbs  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  S.  1670,  and  to 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
9681.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973". 

rOroiNGS    AND    PXTRFOSE 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines that — 

(1)  shortages  of  crude  oU,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  caused 
by  Inadequate  domestic  production,  environ- 
mental constraints,  and  the  unavailability  of 
imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  de- 
mand, now  exist  or  are  imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships, including  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  fac- 
tories and  businesses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment  of 
vital  public  services,  including  the  transpor- 
tation of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 
and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations  Jec^- 
ardize  the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and  con- 
stitute a  national  energy  crisis  which  Is  a 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare and  can  be  averted  or  minimized  most 
efficiently  and  effectively  through  prompt 
action  by  the  Executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  CTnited  States  and  di- 
rect him  to  exercise  specific  temporary  au- 
thority to  deal  with  shortages  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  or  dislocations  In  their  national  dis- 
tribution system.  The  authority  granted  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  exercised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minimizing  the  adverse  Impacts  of 
such  shortages  or  dislocations  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

DETINTnONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  "branded  Independent  mar- 
keter" means  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  the 
marketing  or  distributing  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  pursuant  to.^ 

(A)  an  agreement  or  contract  with  a  re- 
finer (or  a  person  who  controls,  is  controlled 
by.  or  is  under  common  control  with  such 
refiner)  to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name, 
service  mark,  or  other  IdentUying  symbol  or 


name  owned  by  such  refiner   (or  any  such 

person) ,  or 

(B)  an  agreement  or  contract  under  which 
any  such  person  engaged  in  the  marketing 
or  distributing  of  refined  petroleum  products 
Is  granted  authority  to  occupy  premises 
owned,  leased,  or  In  any  way  controlled  by  a 
refiner  (or  person  who  controls.  Is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with  such 
refiner), 

but  who  is  not  aflUlated  with,  controUed  by, 
or  under  common  control  with  any  refiner 
(other  than  by  means  of  a  supply  contract, 
or  an  agreement  or  contract  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)),  and  who  does 
not  control  such  refiner. 

(2)  The  term  "nonbranded  independent 
marketer"  means  a  person  who  is  engaged 
in  the  marketing  or  distributing  of  refined 
petroleum  products,  but  who  is  not  a  refiner 
or  a  person  (A)  who  controls,  is  controUed 
by,  is  under  common  control  with,  or  is 
affiliated  with  a  refiner  (other  than  by  means 
of  a  supply  contract) ,  or  (B)  who  is  not  a 
branded  independent  marketer. 

(3)  The  term  "independent  refiner"  means 
a  refiner  who  (A)  obtained,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  calendar  quarter  which  end- 
ed immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  more  than  70  per  centum 
of  his  crude  oil  refljoery  input  from  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  control,  and  are  not  con- 
trolled by  or  under  common  control  with, 
such  refiner,  and  (B)  marketed  or  distributed 
in  such  quarter  and  continues  to  market  or 
distribute  (1)  a  substantial  voliuoe  of  gaso- 
line refined  by  him  tlirough  nonbranded  in- 
dependent marketers,  and  (11)  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  other  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts refined  by  him  directly  to  the  ultimate 
user. 

(4)  The  term  "refined  petroleum  product" 
means  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (includ- 
ing Number  2  fuel  oU),  LPG,  refined  lubri- 
cating oUs,  or  dlesel  fuel. 

(5)  The  term  "LPG"  means  propane  and 
butane,  but  not  ethane. 

MANDATORY  ALXOCATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  a  reg\ilatlon  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude 
oU,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  each  refined  petro- 
leum product,  in  amounts  and  at  prices 
specified  in  (or  determined  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by)  such  regulation.  Such  regulation 
shall  take  effect  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
after  its  promulgation. 

(b)(1)  The  regulation  under  subsection 
(a) ,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  shall 
provide  for— 

(A)  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services  (in- 
cluding facilities  and  services  provided  by 
municipaUy.  cooperaUvely,  or  investor  owned 
utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  authority) ; 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, inc^dlng  farmmg,  ranching,  dairy,  and 
fishing  activities,  and  services  directly  re- 
lated thereto; 

(D)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  industry;  includ- 
ing the  priority  needs  to  restore  and  foster 
competition  in  the  producing,  refining,  dis- 
tribution, marketing,  and  petrochemical  sec- 
tors of  such  industry,  and  to  preserve  the 
competitive  vlabUlty  of  Independent  refiners, 
nonbranded  Independent  marketers,  and 
branded  independent  marketers; 

(E)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oU, 
residual  fuel  oU.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the 
F>etroleum  industry,  including  Independent 
refiners,  nonbranded  independent  marketers, 
branded  independent  marketers,  and  among 
all  users; 
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(F)  economic  efficiency;  and 

(G)  minimization  of  economic  distortion 
with  market  mechanisms. 

(2)  In  specUylng  prices  (or  prescribing  the 
manner  for  determining  them ) ,  such  rwimla- 
tlon  shall  provide  for — 

(A)  a  doUar-for-dollar  paasthrough  of  net 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  crude  oU  and  refined 
petroleum  products  to  all  marketers  or  dis- 
tributors at  the  retaU  level;  and 

(B)  the  use  of  the  same  data  in  the  com- 
putation of  markup,  margin,  and  posted  price 
for  all  marketers  or  distributors  of  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  at  all  levels 
of  marketing  and  distribution. 

(3)  The  President  in  promulgating  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  shall  give 
consideration  to  allocating  residual  fuel  oU 
and  refined  petroleimi  products  to  any  per- 
son whose  use  of  fuels  other  ttian  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oU.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts has  been  curtailed  by,  or  pursuant  to  a 
plan  filed  in  compliance  with  a  rule  or  order 
of  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(c)  (1)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d) ,  the  mandatory  allocation  program 
established  under  the  regulation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  allocation  during  each  period 
during  which  the  regulation  applies  of  each 
refined  petroleum  product  to  each  branded 
and  each  nonbranded  Independent  marketer, 
and  of  crude  oU  to  each  Independent  refiner! 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  sold  or 
otherwise  supplied  to  such  marketer  or  re- 
finer during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1972,  adjusted  to  provide— 

(A)  a  pro  rata  sharing  among  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  marketing  or  distributing  of  a 
refined  petroleum  product  of  any  amount  of 
such  product  produced  in  excess  of  the 
amount  produced  in  calendar  year  1972, 
or  a  pro  rata  reduction  in  the  amoimt 
allocated  to  such  persona  if  leaser  amounts 
are  produced  than  those  produced  In  calendar 
year  1972;  and 

(B)  a  pro  rata  sharing  among  refiners  of 
any  amount  of  crude  oil  produced  in  excess  of 
the  amount  produced  in  calendar  year  1962 
or  a  pro  rata  reduction  in  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  refiners  if  lesser  amounts  are 
produced  than  those  produced  In  calendar 
year  1972.  (2)  The  President  may,  by  order, 
require  such  adjustments  in  the  allocations 
of  refined  petroleum  products  and  crude  oil 
established  under  the  regulation  under  sub- 
sertlon  (a)  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts (1)  to  take  into  consideration  market 
entry  by  branded  Independent  marketers  and 
nonbranded  independent  marketers  subse- 
quent to  calendar  year  1972,  or  (11)  to  take 
into  consideration  subsequent  expansion  or 
reduction  of  marketing  or  distribution  facul- 
ties of  such  marketers,  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  crude  oil  (i)  to  take 
into  consideration  market  entry  by  inde- 
pendent refiners  subsequent  to  calendar  year 
1972,  or  (11)  to  take  Into  consideration  sub- 
sequent expansion  or  reduction  of  refining 
facilities  of  such  refiners. 

Any  adjustments  made  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  protection 
of  the  objectives  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  is  attained. 

(3)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d),  the  mtmdatory  allocation  program 
estabUshed  under  the  regulation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  not  provide  for  allocation 
of  LPG  in  a  manner  which  denies  LPG  to  any 
industrial  user  if  no  substitute  for  LPG  la 
available  for  use  by  such  industrial  user. 

(d)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  that  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  all  refined  petroleum  products  (other 
than    refined    lubricating    oils)     which    are 
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produced  or  refined  within  the  tTnited  States 
shall  be  totally  allocated  for  use  by  ultimate 
users  within  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  neoeesary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  subsection  ^b) .  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "United  States"  in- 
cludes the  States,  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  regulation  under  this  section  may 
provide  for  aUocation  of,  or  specify  (or 
prescribe  a  manner  for  determining)  the 
price  of,  crude  oil  produced  In  a  calendar 
month  by  any  well,  the  average  dally  pro- 
duction of  which  did  not  exceed  10  barrels 
per  day  during  the  month  preceding  such 
calendar  month. 

(f)  Tht  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
affective  under  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
In  effect  xuatU  midnight  February  28,  1978, 
except  that  the  I>reeldent  or  his  delegate 
may  amend  such  regulation  so  long  as  such 
regulation,  as  amended,  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  The  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate and  amend  the  regulation  and  to 
issue  any  order  under  this  section,  and  to 
enforce  under  section  6  such  regiUation  and 
any  such  order  expires  at  midnight  February 
28,  1976,  but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect 
any  action  or  pending  proceedings,  clvU  or 
crimmal,  not  finally  determined  on  such  date, 
nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any 
act  committed  prior  to  midnight  February 
28,  1976. 

AOMnnSTRATTON    AND    ENTORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Sections  205  through  213  (other 
than  212(b))  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  (as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  apply  to  the  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  section  4(a)  or 
order  under  section  4(c)(2)  and  to  any 
action  taken  by  the  President  (or  his  dele- 
gate) under  this  Act,  as  if  such  regulation 
had  been  promulgated,  such  order  had  been 
Issued,  or  such  action  had  been  taken  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  ex- 
cept that  the  expiration  of  authority  to  issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  under 
section  218  of  such  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
authority  to  amend  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tion or  to  issue  and  enforce  any  order  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  delegate  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  to  him 
under  this  Act  to  such  officers,  departments, 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

BFI'KCT    ON    OTHER    LAWS    AND    ACTIONS    TAKEN 
THEREUNDER 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  actions  duly  taken  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  of 
1970  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation  promxilgated  un- 
der section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  contmue 
in  effect  until  modified  or  rescinded  pursiiant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  regulation  under  section  4  and 
any  order  issued  thereunder  shall  preempt 
any  provision  of  any  program  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  crude  oU,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product  established  by  any 
State  or  local  government  if  such  provision 
Is  in  conflict  with  such  regulation  or  any 
such  order. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in 
this  subsection,  no  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  immunity  from  civil  or  crim- 
inal liability,  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"antitrust  laws"  Includes — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (15U.S.C.  letseq); 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 


ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (16  U.8.C. 
12et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U5.C.  etseq.); 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (16  U.S.C. 
8  and  9 ) ;  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
(16  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

(3)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  date  of  Its  promulgation  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  shall,  at  least  seven 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  reg- 
ulation, report  to  the  President  with  respect 
to  whether  such  regulation  would  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  anticompetitive  practices 
or  situations  inconsistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  propose  any  alternative  which 
would  avoid  or  overcome  such  effects 
while  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Whenever  it  Is  necessary.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulation  or  any  orders  under  section  4 
thereof,  for  owners,  directors,  officers,  agents, 
employees,  or  representatives  of  two  or  more 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing, 
reflning,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  reflned  petroleum 
product  to  meet,  confer,  or  communicate  in 
such  a  fashion  and  to  such  ends  that  might 
otherwise  be  construed  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  such  persons  may 
do  so  only  upon  an  order  of  the  President  (or 
of  a  person  to  whom  the  President  has  dele- 
gated authority  under  section  5(b)  of  this 
Act) ;  which  order  shall  specify  and  limit  the 
subject  matter  and  objectives  of  such  meet- 
ing, conference,  or  communication.  Moreover, 
such  meeting,  conference,  or  communication 
shall  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
representative  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  such  meeting,  conference,  or 
communication  shall  be  taken  and  deposited, 
together  with  any  agreement  resulting  there- 
from, with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  where  it  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

(6)  There  shaU  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  for  breach  of  contract  in  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  court  arising  out  of  delay  or 
failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or 
exchange  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any 
reflned  petroleum  product,  that  such  delay 
or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  with  the 
regulation  or  any  order  under  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(6)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  arising  from  any  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication  or  agreement  resulting 
therefrom,  held  or  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulation  or  any  order  un- 
der section  4  thereof,  that  such  meeting, 
conference,  communication,  or  agreement 
was  carried  out  or  made  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

MONrrORING    BY    FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  forty-five-day 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulation  first  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
monitor  the  program  established  under  such 
regulation;  and,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  such  effective  date,  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  respecting  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Act  and  actions  taken 
pursuant  thereto. 


(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  author- 
ity, imder  sections  «,  9,  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  gather  and  com- 
pUe  information  and  to  require  furnishing 
of  Information,  sliaU  extend  to  any  individ- 
ual or  partnership,  and  to  any  common  car- 
rier subject  to  the  Acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce (as  such  Acts  are  defined  In  section  4 
of  the  Federal   Trade   Commission   Act) . 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  and  require  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with  ex- 
isting or  inmilnent  shortages  and  disloca- 
tions in  the  national  distribution  system 
which  Jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority;  and  for  other  purpoees." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"to  authorize  and  require  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude 
oil  and  reflned  petroleum  products  to 
deal  with  existing  or  imminent  shortages 
and  dislocations  in  the  national  distri- 
bution system  which  Jeopardize  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  or  welfaw*;  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9681)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  jmd  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1435,  PROVIDING  FOR  ELECTED 
MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUNCIL  FOR 
THE   DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  <S.  1435)  to  provide  an 
elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  House  amendments  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
(>oints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DiGGS.  Fraser.  Rebs.  Adams,  Mawn, 
Breckinrtoge,  Nelsen,  Harsha.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  Virginia,  and  Landgrebe. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2016, 
AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  2016)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
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assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  iinanlmous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
12. 1973.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spmker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  Amtrak 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  met 
October  10  and  11  and  I  feel  we  have 
reached  a  good  compromise. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  their  blU  on  Jime  28  of  this 
year,  by  voice  vote.  The  House  passed 
H.R.  8351  on  September  6  by  a  vote  of 
357  to  37. 

I  will  briefly  hlghlifitht  the  action  of 
the  conference  committee  and  urge  that 
my  colleagues  adopt  the  report. 

The  House  bill  restructured  the  Board 
of  Directors  by  adding  two  new  con- 
sumer representatives;  requiring  a  bi- 
partisan board;  prohibiting  conflict  of 
interests,  and  requiring  the  President  to 
fill  vacancies  within  120  days.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  did  not  contain  any  provision  on 
this  matter.  The  conferees  adopted  the 
House  provision. 

The  House  bill  extended  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  for  Amtrak.  but  the 
Senate  bill  allowed  Amtrak  to  condemn 
Government  property  as  weU.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  limited  the  right  of  any 
person  to  compete  with  Amtrak  on  Am- 
trak basic  system  routes  in  the  providing 
of  auto-ferry  service.  The  Senate  provi- 
sion opened  the  door  for  anyone  to  com- 
pete with  Amtrak  in  auto-ferry  service, 
regardless  of  the  basic  system  routes. 
The  House  prevailed  in  conference. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  direct  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — in  fixing  the  Just 
and  reasonable  compensation  Amtrak 
must  pay  to  railroads  providing  it  with 
passenger  service — that  the  quality  of 
service  those  railroads  provide  must  be 
considered.  This  is  important  if  we  are  to 
hold  down  the  annual  subsidies  Congress 
grants  to  Amtrak.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  House  pre- 
vailed. 

The  House  agreed  to  accept  Senate 
provisions  which  would  assure  that  no 
handicapped  or  elderly  passenger  is  de- 
nied equal  accessibility  to  Amtrak  trains, 
and  to  the  deletion  of  the  1970  act  re- 
quirement that  in  all  instances.  Amtrak 
must  rely  on  railroad  company  em- 
ployees for  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  House  agreed  to  accept  a  Senate 
provision  which  would  prohibit  the  inter- 
ference by  State  or  local  law  with  Am- 


trak providing  auto-ferry,  mail  or  ex- 
press service. 

The  conferees  substituted  new  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  a  Senate  provision 
providing  for  a  change  In  Amtrak 's  an- 
nual report  date  to  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate changed  the  report  date  from  Jan- 
uary 15  to  March  15.  and  the  House  had 
no  such  provision.  We  compromised  on 
a  February  15  date. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
for  Amtrak  passenger  trains  to  have  a 
preference  over  freight  trains.  The  House 
language  prevailed. 

The  House  bill  had  a  provision  which 
allows  Amtrak  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  orders  granting 
them  permission  to  increase  speeds  over 
tracks  where  safety  permits.  The  Sen- 
ate had  no  such  provision,  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  language. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  entire  Amtrak  basic 
system  and  experimental  trains.  The 
Senate  bill  had  no  such  provision.  The 
conferees  adopted  the  House  language. 
The  House  bill  provided  for  an  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1974  of  $107.3 
million.  The  Senate  bill  contained  an 
authorization  of  $185  million.  The  con- 
ferees compromised  by  authorizing  $107.3 
million,  plus  $47  million  in  previous  au- 
thorization since  1970  which  remain  un- 
appropriated. 

The  House  bill  Increased  Amtrak's 
maximum  permissible  loan  guarantee 
authority  from  $200  to  $250  million.  The 
Senate  bill  increased  the  authorization 
to  $500  million.  The  conferees  adopted 
the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  made  clear  that  the  ICC  has  no 
safety  related  jurisdiction,  that  such 
jurisdiction  goes  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Senate  bill  gives  the 
ICC  complete  jurisdiction  over  quality 
of  service  beyond  the  minimum  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  conferees  wrote  a 
new  compromise  provision  which  gives 
DOT  all  safety  functions,  but  mandates 
the  ICC  to  regulate  with  respect  to  ade- 
quacy and  quality  of  service  provided  by 
Amtrak. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
prohibiting  impoundment  of  funds  by 
the  President,  and  the  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  language.  The  conferees 
agreed  only  to  prohibit  the  use  of  grant 
agreements  to  manage  the  disposition  of 
funds  between  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  Amtrak.  Amtrak  would 
expend  such  sums  in  accordance  with 
spending  plans  approved  by  Congress  at 
the  time  of  appropriation  and  with  gen- 
eral guidelines  to  be  issued  armually  by 
the  Secretary. 

I  believe  the  report  represents  basi- 
cally a  fine  bill,  and  very  similar  to  the 
bill  this  House  passed  in  September.  I 
congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference committee  from  the  House,  Con- 
gressmen Jarman,  Dingell.  Adams,  Po- 
DELL,  Metcalfe,  Harvey,  Ktjykendall, 
Skubitz,  and  Shotjp. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 


stand  that   the   Government   guaranty 
loan  prc^ram  was  doubled? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  it  was  increased 
from  $300  to  $500  million.  After  the  bill 
was  passed  in  the  House,  Amtrak  came 
and  said  that  the  additional  loan  guar- 
anty would  be  needed,  but  that  it  would 
not  be  used  unless  it  was  necessary.  The 
law  is  now  $250  million,  and  we  raise 
this  to  $500  million.  I  am  sorry,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  correct;  it  was 
doubled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  now?  $250  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  was  raised  to  $500 
million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right;  on  the 
loan  guaranty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  expect  that  money  to  be 
drawn  down? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  additional 
money  is  for  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  other  items,  but  it  has  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  before  it  can 
be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  S.  2016.  the  Amtrak  Im- 
provement Act  of  1973.  I  support  this 
measure  because,  with  respect  to  the  bill's 
major  provisions,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  for  the  most  part  to  aw^cept  the 
House  version  which  passed  this  body  on 
September  6  by  a  vote  of  357  to  37. 

First,  the  Senate  conferees  yielded  and 
accepted  the  authorization  level  of  $107.3 
million  proposed  in  the  House  bill  in  lieu 
of  the  $185  million  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Second,  very  Important  House  provi- 
sions which  specifically  limited  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  Amtrak  to  the 
railroads  for  their  providing  service  to 
Amtrak  were  accepted  in  full  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Third,  the  House  provisions  for  per- 
mitting accelerated  speeds  by  passenger 
trains  and  preference  for  such  trains 
over  lines  shared  with  freight  service 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate  representa- 
tives. 

ITnally,  the  Senate  conferees  accepted 
in  full  the  House  bill  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Amtrak  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  consumer 
representatives  from  one  to  three. 

All  in  all.  the  conference  agreement 
goes  a  long  way  to  help  Amtrak  solve 
many  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
it  during  its  first  3  years,  without  increas- 
ing the  Federal  expenditure  that  is  re- 
quired. The  agreement  will  assist  in  the 
alleviation  of  such  difficulties  as  poor 
track  quality  that  requires  slow  speeds, 
and  priority  of  freight  service  over  pas- 
senger service  on  shared  lines.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  positive  step  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  passenger  rail  system  that 
serves  the  vital  transportation  needs  of 
our  Nation's  citizens. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dingell). 
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Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
create  legislative  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  I  would  refer  my 
colleagues  particularly  to  page  16  of  the 
conference  report,  and  to  the  bottom  of 
page  15.  referring  to  facility  and  service 
agreements.  And  I  would  refer  my  col- 
leagues particularly  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  docket  referred 
to.  in  the  middle  of  page  16,  as  Finance 
Docket  27353  (Sub-No.  1)  "Determina- 
tion of  Compensation  under  section  402 
<a>  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act, 
as  amended." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  its 
wisdom  has  sought  to  see  to  it  first  that 
Amtrak  psdd  for  only  the  avoidable  costs 
of  passenger  service  to  the  railroads.  We 
have  had  some  difficulty  with  the  ICC 
understanding  our  Intentions  for  passen- 
ger service.  Recently  the  ICC  in  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  took  from  Amtrak 
something  like  $40  million  to  pay  to  the 
ICC  largely  over  the  objections  of  the 
ICC  stair. 

The  function  of  the  language  referred 
to  is  set  out  clearly,  and  that  is  that  the 
conferees  intend,  that  the  railroads  shall 
be  paid  above  avoidable  costs  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  service  afforded. 
I  would  E>oint  out  that  the  quality  of 
service  afforded  by  Penn  Central  is 
uniquely  poor.  Indeed,  I  would  point  out 
that  Penn  Central,  in  securing  recently 
an  exemption  from  the  relative  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Statutes,  has  been  re- 
quired by  the  ICC  at  this  point  in  the 
proceedings  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
their  service  to  Class  1,  which  means 
that  they  must  be  able  to  operate  a  pas- 
senger train  at  10  miles  an  hour  over  its 
entire  trackage. 

The  ICC  staff  has  informed  the  com- 
mittee staff  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter that  if  this  language  is  adopted,  it 
totally  vitiates  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  earlier  and  assures 
that  the  $40  million  assessment  against 
Amtrak — and  indirectly  against  the  tax- 
fMiyers  who  are  subsidizing  this  crea- 
ture— will  not  go  into  being,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  myself  as  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  a  member  of  the  con- 
ferees, and  I  now  express  also  the  ssune 
intention  of  the  conferees,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  would  be  vacated 
thereby,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees to  so  vitiate  that  particular  im- 
wise  action  of  the  ICC. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  in  colloquy  in  committee, 
the  subcommittee  hearings  with  the  ICC, 
we  asked  him  if  this  was  not  an  indirect 
subsidy  of  Penn  Central,  using  Amtrak 
as  a  conduit,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
was. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  And  I  believe  the 
subcommittee  was  unanimous  in  this 
back-door  financing  to  an  outfit  that. 


frankly,  has  disgraced  the  entire  railroad 
Industry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  for  his 
valuable  contribution  to  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  turn 
to  another  matter  which  I  think  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  the  House.  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  recall  that  Am- 
trak was  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  private 
profitable  rail  passenger  corporation 
which  would  be  viable  in  character.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  it  appears  to  be.  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  one  individual, 
namely,  Mr.  John  Bamum.  who  holds 
office  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, an  attempt  to  nationalize  Amtrak, 
because  I  note  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Mr.  Bamum  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  board  of  directors  meetings 
at  Amtrak,  where  he  serves  In  that  capac- 
ity as  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
not  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  but  as  one  who  later  chooses 
to  withhold  funds  and  to  influence  the 
decision -making  process  through  the 
mechanisms  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

This  is  at  wide  variance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  at  wide  vari- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  earlier  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  conference  report  deals  with  this 
particular  behavior,  and  I  wish  to  bring 
to  Mr.  Barnum's  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  his  behavior  is  again  at 
variance,  not  only  with  the  intention  of 
Congress  but  with  the  public  interest. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

And  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  sub- 
committee, of  the  conferees,  and  of  the 
Congress,  tis  expressed  In  our  earlier 
pronouncements,  language  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  page  20  of  the  conference 
report  and  I  quote: 

The  conference  substitute  also  assures 
that  appropriated  funds  wUl  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended.  It  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  grant  agreements  to  manage  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  between  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  Amtrak.  Amtrak  would 
expend  such  sums  In  accordance  with  spend- 
ing plans  approved  by  Congress  at  the  time 
of  appropriation  and  with  general  guidelines 
established  annually  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  our  intention  that  Amtrak  should 
function  as  much  as  possible  as  a  private 
corporation  and  not  be  dictated  to  by 
EKDT  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(Mr.  DINGE^jL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
point  out  that  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorandiun  by  the  staff  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  this  point, 
minutes  of  the  agenda  of  Amtrak.  to- 


gether with  correspondence  by  Mr. 
Bamum,  which,  I  sadly  reflect,  does  him 
small  credit,  and  which  reflects  a  very 
clear  intent  and  attempt  on  his  part  to 
unduly  intrude  into  and  Interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Amtrak  in  defiance  of  the 
earlier  intent  of  Congress,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  managers 
submitted  to  the  Congress  today. 
The  material  follows: 

DOT  Dictates  Amt&ax  Line  Item 

EXPXNDITUKES 

Attached  Is  documentation  supporting  the 
fact  that  through  its  position  of  being  on 
the  board  of  directors  on  AMTRAK  and  the 
DOT/AMTRAK  grant  agreement,  DOT  dic- 
tates line  Item  authority  over  AMTRAK  ex- 
penditures. 

In  the  AMTRAK  board  of  directors  meeting 
on  Septembr  27,  AMTRAK  presented  docu- 
mentation to  support  Its  plan  for  capital 
expenditures  for  the  acquisition  of  67  pas- 
senger cars  and  1 1  electric  locomotives  for  use 
In  the  Northeast  Corridor  In  the  amount  of 
$32  million.  Mr.  John  W.  Bamum  vot«d  "no" 
to  this  proposal.  AMTRAK  officials  Indicated 
that  this  vote  was  tantamount  to  a  veto  of 
the  proposal  of  the  acquisition  of  this  equip- 
ment. The  AMTRAK  position  is  documented 
by  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation dated  October  15  stating  that  the 
acquisition  of  this  equipment  could  not  be 
approved. 

The  DOT  objection  explained  In  Its  letters 
to  AMTRAK  dated  September  17  and  25  la 
that  capital  expenditures  of  this  nature  can- 
not l>e  approved  unless  a  comprehensive  plan 
Is  submitted  by  AMTRAK  as  to  Its  five-year 
capital  program  Including  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  stations.  AMTRAK  officials 
stated  that  a  plan  of  this  nature  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for 
passenger  cars  and  locomotives. 


ACXNDA,    RSCnLAS    MZTrTNC    OF    THE    BOABD    OF 
DiBECTORS,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1973 

(1)  Approval  of  Minutes  of  Meeting  Held 
Aug\ist30,  1973. 
-(2)  Operations  Reports : 

a.  On-Time  Performance. 

b.  Rldershlp. 

c.  Oovernment  and  Consumer  Mail. 

(3)  Financial  Reports : 

a.  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  for  the 
Months  of  July  and  August  1973  and  for  the 
Two  Months  Ended  August  31,  1973. 

b.  Comments  on  Results  of  Operations  for 
the  Two  Months  Ended  Aug\ist  31.  1973. 

c.  Statement  of  Cash  Sources  and  Uses  for 
the  Months  of  July  and  Aug-ust  1973  and  for 
the  Two  Months  Ended  August  31.  1973. 

d.  Balance  Sheet  as  of  August  31,  1973  and 
1972. 

e.  Contract  Audit  Findings  as  of  Augvist 
31.  1973. 

(4)  Other  Reports: 

a.  Legislation. 

b.  Operating  Con  tract/ Cost  Relmbxirse- 
ment  and  Service  Issues. 

c.  Auto  Train. 

(5)  Approval  to  Initiate  Service  on  the 
Little  Roclc  and  San  Joacbln  Routes. 

(6)  Flve-Year  Passenger  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Overhaul  and  Acquisition  Program. 

(7)  Authorization  for  Capital  Expendi- 
tures: 

a.  Acquisition  of  57  HIgh-Performance  Csu« 
and  11  Electric  Locomotives  for  Northeast 
Corridor  Service,  $32,035,000. 

b.  Acquisition  of  70  Diesel  Electric  Locomo- 
tives, $35,650,000. 

(8)  Employment  Authorizations,  Frank  D. 
Abate — Manager  of  Oars  (Replacement), 
$30,000. 

(9)  New  Business,  Dates  for  November  and 
December  Meetings. 

(10)  Adjournment. 
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Minutes  or  Mekting  or  the  Boaho  or  Di- 
RXCTOBs  or  Natiomai.  Raiuioao  Passkngkr 
Corporation 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion was  held  at  the  Cblcago  Club,  Van 
Buren  and  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  1111- 
nola.  on  September  27,  1973,  at  11:00  pjn. 

There  were  present; 

Messrs.  John  W.  Barnum,  Frank  S.  Besson, 
David  E.  Bradahaw,  John  J.  Ollhooley,  David 
W.  Kendall,  Charles  Luna,  Louis  W.  Menk, 
William  H.  Moore  and  William  J.  Qulian,  con- 
stituting a  quorum  of  the  Directors. 

Also  present  by  Invitation  were  J.  Richard 
Tomllnson,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Corporation;  Harold  L.  Graham,  Vice  Presi- 
dent-Marketing; F.  S.  King,  Vice  President- 
Operations;  Robert  C.  Moot,  Vice  President- 
Finance;  and  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent-Public and  Oovemment  ASalrs. 

Mr.  Kendall  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
xneetlng;  Mr.  Medvecky  acted  as  Secretary  of 
the  meeting. 

AI>PB0VAI.   of    lilNUTM 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  on  August  30,  1973, 
had  been  previously  distributed  to  all  Di- 
rectors. Mr.  Luna  stated  that  the  language  of 
the  minutes  pertaining  to  the  approval  of 
the  consulting  contract  with  Btirns  Interna- 
tional Seciirity  Services  did  not  accurately 
reflect  the  agreement  that  had  boen  reached 
at  the  meeting  that  the  contract  with  Burns 
would  be  changed  to  exclude  from  the  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  by  Burns  any  study  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  cash  by  on-traln 
personnel.  This  was  dlscussec^.  Mr.  Moore  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  which  he  had  written  on 
the  same  subject.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
portion  of  the  minutes  relating  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  with  Burns  Interna- 
tional Services  would  be  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Barnum  stated  that  the  minutes  re- 
lating to  the  route  discontinuance  cases,  par- 
ticularly relating  to  the  action  with  respect 
to  the  New  York/Washington  to  Kansas  City 
route,  while  not  Inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  made  at  the  meeting,  did 
not  fully  reflect  the  position  which  he  had 
stated.  On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  minutes  of  the  August  30,  1973,  meeting 
were  unanimously  approved  except  as  to  the 
statement  approving  the  consulting  agree- 
ment wtih  the  Burns  International  Security 
Services. 

OPXKATIONS     RKFORTS 

Mr.  King  reported  to  the  Board  on  the 
on-time  performance  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1973.  Mr.  Moore  reiterated  his  posJUon 
that  the  5  minute  criteria  for  measuring  the 
on-time  performance  was  unrealistic  and 
should  be  changed  to  15  minutes  to  make 
the  Corporation's  reporting  of  on-time  per- 
formance compatible  with  such  reporting  In 
the  airline  Industry.  Mr.  Bradshaw  expressed 
agreement  with  the  position  of  Mr.  Moore. 
This  was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Board,  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  wo\ild 
take  formal  action  with  respect  to  the  5 
minute  criteria  used  to  measure  on-time  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Graliam  reported  to  the  Board  on  rld- 
ershlp  for  the  month  of  August  1973.  Mr. 
Kendall  presented  the  government  and  con- 
sumer mall  report.  The  Board  discussed 
these  reports. 

ITKANCZAI.     aZPORTS 

Mr.  Moot  presented  financial  statements 
consisting  of  the  following:  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  for  the  Months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust 1973  and  tor  the  Two  Months  Ended 
August  31,  1973;  Comments  on  Results  of 
Operations  for  the  Two  Months  Ended  Au- 
gust 31, 1974:  Statement  of  Cash  Sources  and 
Uses  for  the  Months  of  July  and  August 
1973  and  for  the  Two  Months  Ended  Au- 
gust 31,  1973;  Balance  Sheet  as  of  August  31, 
1973  and  1972;  and  Contarct  Audit  Findings 


as  of  August  31,  1973.  The  Board  discussed 
these  reports. 

LEGISLATION 
Mr.  Morgan  reported  to  the  Board  on  the 
status  of  the  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  authorize  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  Mr.  Morgan  stated  that 
the  conference  committees  for  the  respective 
Houses  are  scheduled  to  meet  soon  to  con- 
sider this  legislation. 

AUTO    FERRT    SERVICE 

Mr.  Morgan  reported  to  the  Board  con- 
cerning the  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  stating  that  the  Corpora- 
tion would  operate  auto  ferry  service  on 
the  route  between  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Florida  commencing  sometime  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  Morgan  advised  the  Board  that 
onr  of  the  matters  of  concern  in  the  pending 
leg-Jatlon  are  conflicting  provisions  with 
lespect  to  the  authority  outside  parties  have 
to  operate  auto  ferry  services  on  the  Cor- 
poration's routes  m  competition  with  the 
Corporation  for  Intercity  passengers.  Mr. 
Morgan  stated  that  the  Corporation  favors 
the  provisions  In  the  House  bill  and  that  In 
order  to  hold  the  House  conferees  to  the 
House  position  in  the  conference  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Corporation  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  run  auto  ferry  service  if  others 
were  to  be  excluded  from  running  such  serv- 
ice on  the  Corporation's  routes.  This  was  dis- 
cussed. 

OPKRATINC  CONTKACT/OOST  REIlCBiraSEMEMT 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  Tomllnson  reported  to  the  Board  that 
the  ICC  had  Issued  Its  decision  In  the  Penn 
Central/Amtrak  compensation  case.  Mr. 
Tomllnson  reviewed  the  decision  for  the 
Board.  Mr.  Tomllnson  stated  that  the  Cor- 
poration had  delivered  specific  pcoposals  for 
a  new  contract  to  six  railroads  and  would  be 
delivering  four  more  specific  proposals  to 
the  remaining  railroads  before  the  end  of  the 
week. 

LrrTLE   ROCK,    ARKANSAS,   AND  SAN   JOACHIN 
VALLEY  ROUTES 

Mr.  Tomllnson  reviewed  for  the  Board  the 
provisions  In  the  recently-enacted  appro- 
priations bill  relating  to  the  Corporation's 
provdllng  new  services  on  a  St.  Louis/Dal- 
las/Fort Worth  route  and  on  the  San  Joiujhln 
Valley  route.  He  proposed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion be  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  obtain  the  release  of  funds  to  provide 
service  on  these  two  new  routes.  On  motion 
by  Mr.  Luna,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mr. 
Barnum  not  voting,  the  proposal  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  release  of 
funding  was  approved. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CAPITAL  XXPXNDITURXS 

Mr.  Tomllnson  proposed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion be  authorized  to  acquire  57  high- 
performance  cars  and  11  electric  locomotives 
for  Northeast  Corridor  service  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $32,035,000  and  further  that 
the  Corporation  be  authorized  to  acquire  70 
new  diesel  electric  locomotives  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $35,650,000.  This  was  discussed 
by  the  Board.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  sec- 
onded by  1^.  Menk,  the  Corporation  was 
authorized  to  acquire  57  high-performance 
cars  and  11  electric  locomotives  for  North- 
east Corridor  service  and  70  new  diesel  elec- 
tric locomotives.  Mr.  Barnum  voted  "no"  on 
these  proposals. 

Mr.  Tomllnson  proposed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion be  authorized  to  expend  approximately 
$100,000  to  make  improvements  to  three  sta- 
tions In  the  State  of  Illinois  at  Springfield, 
Champaign  and  Bloomlngton  in  conjunction 
with  the  expenditure  by  the  State  of  Illinole 
of  $200,000  to  Improve  these  stations.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ollhooley,  this  expenditure  was  approved. 

XMPLOTKKNT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  Chairman  requested  approval  to  em- 
ploy the  following  Individual  at  the  annual 
rate  shown : 

Prank  D.  Abate — Manager  of  Cars,  $30,000 


On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  em- 
ployment of  this  individual  at  the  annual 
rate  shown  was  unanimously  approved. 

NOVXICBEB  AND  DECCklBEB  BOAKD  MEKTINGS 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  there  be  one 
meeting  to  be  held  In  late  November  or  early 
December  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  sched- 
uled meetings  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  because  of  the  holidays.  Mr. 
Ollhooley  expressed  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal. It  was  agreed  to  reconsider  the  pro- 
posal at  the  next  regularly  scheduled 
meeting. 

DATE  AND  PLACE  OV  NEXT  SCEETINO 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  October  25,  1973,  at  Am- 
trak  headquarters  at  1 : 00  p.m. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  mo- 
tion duly  made,  seconded  and  passed,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  1 :00  p.m. 

The  Under  Secrxtart  of 

Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  17,  1973. 
Mr.  Roger  Lewis, 

President,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Roger:  I  am  writing  you  with  regard 
to  the  FT  1975  budget.  I  am  sure  you  recaU 
that  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
Department  Is  preparing  Its  FY  1975  budget 
and  legislative  program  for  submission  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We  are 
scheduled  to  submit  the  Department's 
budget  to  OMB  on  October  1. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  request  that 
you  present  to  me  your  reconunendatlons 
for  your  FY  1975  program  by  no  later  than 
September  28.  Your  recommendations  should 
Include  both  your  budget  and  legislative  re- 
quirements with  a  detailed  Justification  ex- 
plaining the  basis  of  your  recommendations. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  the  material  would 
be  presented  in  the  format  contained  In  your 
September  20,  1972  submission  on  the  FY 
1974  budget  Including  route-by-route  op- 
erating and  capital  projections  for  FY  1976 
and  FY  1977.  In  addition,  you  should  supply 
us  with  actual  FY  1973  revenue  and  cost 
data  on  a  route-by-route  basis,  any  required 
revision  in  your  current  FY  1974  approved 
operating  and  capital  programs  contained  in 
the  President's  budget,  along  with  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  reason  therefore,  and  an 
explanation  of  all  changes  for  both  FY  1974 
and  FY  1975  from  your  September  20.  1972 
submission.  In  addition,  OMB  has  requested 
that  in  submitting  your  recommendations 
and  Justification  material  you  specifically 
provide  the  information  contained  In  At- 
tachment A. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  number  of 
major  uncertainties  confronting  Amtrak — 
the  1973  legislation,  the  cost  reimbursement 
dispute  with  Penn  Central,  and  the  recovery 
of  funds  from  the  audit  program.  For  each 
of  these  items,  and  any  others  of  similar 
nature,  your  submission  should  indicate  the 
likely  budget  Impact  and  the  assumptions 
used  In  making  your  estimates. 

In  presenting  me  with  your  FY  1976  plans, 
I  request  that  you  give  me  as  a  supplement 
your  views  on  the  long  term  right-of-way 
and  equipment  needs  In  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor, your  views  on  how  these  needs  should 
be  met  and  the  fiscal  Impact  thereof. 

While  at  this  time  I  am  asking  only  for  a 
program  and  financial  plan  for  the  current 
and  forthcoming  year,  It  Is  essential,  as  we 
discussed  at  the  last  Board  of  Directors 
meeting,  that  the  Corporation  develop  a  de- 
tailed, long  term  operating  and  capital  plan. 
Toward  that  end,  I  hop>e  that  you  will  be 
able  to  present  a  preliminary  draft  at  an 
early  Board  of  Directors  meeting. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  this,  please 
contact  me  or  my  staff. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Barnuic. 
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Fiscal  Year  1976  Budget  Estimate  Data, 
Amtrak 

When  supplying  the  Information  requested 
below,  indicate  all  relevant  assumptions  used 
(e.g.,  on  lidership  increases,  fare  changes, 
management  cost  reductions,  labor  contract 
increases)  which  significantly  impact '..he  pro- 
jections made. 

1.  Provide  an  update  of  Exhibits  I,  n,  ni 
IV  and  VI  of  the  12/4/72  tables  submitted  for 
the  FY  1974  request,  Including  actual  1972 
and  1973  results.  Exhibit  VI  should  Include 
as  much  comparative  ridershlp  data  as  is 
available,  but  Is  not  required  on  a  per  month 
basU.' 

2.  Using  the  latest  available  data,  provide 
a  table  which  displays  the  projected  operat- 
ing profit/loss  In  FY  1977  by  route  on  a  cents 
per  passenger  mile  basis. 

3.  Provide  a  chart  displaying  the  total  cost 
per  passenger  mile  for  the  years  1972-1976 
under  the  following  route  structures:  (1) 
Route  structure  as  of  May  1.  1973,  (2)  Route 
structure  of  October  1,  1973,  (3)  Route 
structure  proposed  for  July  1.  1974.  (4)  Route 
structure  which  Includes  only  those  routes 
which  would  be  profitable  In  1977. 

4.  Show  the  Impact  of  any  proposed 
changes  In  the  route  structure  for  1978  by 
contrasting  the  proposed  system  with  the 
10/1/73  system  In  the  following  categories 
(totals) :  States  served,  SMSA's  served,  popu- 
lation served,  estimated  passengers  In  1976. 
estimated  1975  and  1976  deficits. 

5.  Provide  a  breakdown  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  any  State  toward  the  opera- 
tion of  any  trains  under  section  403. 

6.  Submit  a  source  and  application  of  funds 
table  for  the  years  1972-1975. 

The  Under  Secrbtart 
OF  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  September  25. 1973. 
Mr.  Roger  Lewis, 

President,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Roger:  I  have  reviewed  the  agenda 
prepared  for  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting 
scheduled  for  September  27.  1973,  in  Chicago 
and  I  am  concerned  that  the  material  sent  to 
the  Board  does  not  provide  us  with  a  basis 
for  studying  and  evaluating  In  advance  the 
two  major  items  being  presented  to  the 
Board  for  decision;  namely,  the  Initiation  of 
service  over  new  routes  and  the  acquisition 
of  new  equipment.  Adequate  planning  and 
supporting  data  needs  to  be  provided  by 
management  to  the  Board  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  If  the  Board  Is  to  properly  discharge 
Its  responsibilities. 

On  the  Issue  of  new  service  routes — Little 
Rock  and  San  oJaquln — we  are  all  aware  of 
the  statements  and  actions  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  In  favor  of  such  service. 
However,  management  should  present  to  the 
Board  data  on  alternate  routes,  cost/reve- 
nue projections,  and  equipment  and  facility 
requirements. 

The  two  specific  requests  for  approval  of 
capital  expenditures  and  Mr.  Tomllnson's 
outline  for  a  flve-year  capital  program  sug- 
gests to  me  that  the  Board  cannot  really 
focus  on  these  critical  aspects  of  Amtrak  e  ac- 
tivities without  a  great  deal  more  knowledge 
of  the  Corporation's  capital,  marketing,  and 
operating  strategies.  On  September  17  I 
wrote  you  on  the  need  to  develop  detailed 
and  specific  operating,  marketing,  capital, 
and  financial  plans  for  FY  1974  and  FY  1976. 
The  equipment  program  must  be  fully  inte- 
grated Into  these  plans.  Furthermore,  the 
1974  equipment  plan  deviates  from  the  pre- 
vious estimates  that  were  incorporated  in  the 
Secretary's  March  15  report  to  Congress. 
These  deviations  need  to  be  reconciled  and 
discussed  with  OMB.  Finally,  with  regard  to 


'Note:  These  exhibits  were  provided  by 
AMTRAK  In  a  December  8  letter  from  Rich- 
ard Tomllnson  to  John  Olsson. 


the  two  Items  before  the  Board,  I  have  sev- 
eral specific  questions. 

I  have  enclosed  a  series  of  questions  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  new  routes  and  the 
capital  program  which  I  hop>e  will  further 
explain  the  type  and  nature  of  the  Informa- 
tion I  believe  the  Board  shoiild  have  on 
Thursday  when  considering  these  requests 
for  approval. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Barnum. 

CAPrTAL   Plans 

1.  An  agreement  was  reached  In  February 
between  OMB,  DOT  and  Amtrak  that  no  loan 
authority  would  be  approved  prior  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  complete  capital  program.  (See 
attached  memorandum  from  Roy  Ash — Point 
6) .  It  is  impossible  to  pass  on  a  partial  budget 
for  rolling  stock  without  (1)  far  greater  de- 
tail and  Justification  than  Is  presented  and 
(2)  access  to  the  entire  capital  plan  includ- 
ing terminals,  maintenance  facilities  and 
other  capital  improvements.  Does  the  Cor- 
poration have  an  integrated  capital  plan  that 
Includes  all  capital  plans?  When  will  It  be 
presented  to  the  Board?  Will  It  be  done  In 
conjunction  with  an  overall  strategic  mar- 
keting plan? 

2.  The  Department's  Report  to  Congress 
and  Amtrak's  testimony  supported  FY  '74 
capital  expenditures  of  $150  million.  Amtrak 
now  appears  to  be  proposing  a  budget  of 
$260.9  million  for  rolling  stock  alone.  How 
is  this  Justified? 

3.  The  current  capital  requests  before  the 
Board  Include  the  acquisition  of  70  new 
dlesel-electrlc  locomotives.  Although  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  investment  for  Amtrak 
the  Board  requires  a  clear  operating  plan 
regarding : 

(a)  The  use  of  current  new  locomotives. 

(b)  The  Mae  to  be  made  of  new  locomotives 
already  on  order. 

(c)  The  use  of  older  locomotives. 

(d)  The  use  and  need  for  power  over  a 
period  of  years. 

4.  Also  Included  for  Board  action  is  new 
equipment  for  the  Northeast  Corridor.  Sev- 
ral  specific  questions  occur : 

(a)  How  does  this  purchase  fit  In  with  the 
Corporation  in  overall  long-term  plans  on 
the  Northeast  Corridor? 

(b)  Does  the  removal  of  conventional  trains 
at  conventional  fares  Imply  a  major  corridor 
marketing  policy  shift  within  Amtrak? 

(c)  How  does  this  strategy  apply  to  other 
corridors? 

(d)  Have  foreign  sources.  I.e.,  less  expen- 
sive, been  examined? 

(e)  In  regard  to  track  Improvement,  what 
Is  the  current  status  of  commitlng  the  $50 
million  allocated  for  this  piupoee  in  the  FY 
'74  capital  program? 

ROUTE   PLANS 

1.  How  does  this  proposed  new  service  fit 
within  the  Am  track  service  network? 

2.  will  the  services  be  experimental? 

3.  What  alternate  routes  are  avtUlable  for 
this  service?  What  are  their  strengths  and 
drawbacks? 

4.  What  are  the  specific  costs  and  revenues 
attached  to  to  each  alternative  route  (in- 
cluding loss  per  p»assenger  mile )  ? 

0.  What  capital  requirements  are  implied 
by  each  alternative?  How  will  this  Impact 
on  current  service  or  other  routes? 

Office  of  the  Secret  art  of 

TRAN  SPORT  ATION  , 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  RooEB  Lewis, 

President.     National     Railroad    Passenger 
Corporation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  Enclosed  is  a  letter  from 
Roy  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  outlining  the  Administra- 
tion's decisions  on  policy  and  budgetary  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  AMTRAK  system  in  the 
jx)et  July  1,  1973  period. 

I  understand  these  policy  and  budgetary 


decisions  were  made  after  full  consultation 
with  AMTRAK  and   we  In  the  Department 
trust  that  they  have  your  full  support. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  C.  Lutz,  Designate. 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  7.  1973. 
Hon.  Clattde  S.  Brinecar, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Secret aby  :  Cooperative  consulta- 
tions among  DOT.  AMTRAK  and  OMB  have 
culminated  in  fundamental  policy  and 
budgetary  agreements  on  the  nature  of  the 
rail  passenger  system  that  should  be  oper- 
ated as  of  July  1,  1973.  The  salient  points  of 
these  agreements  are  contained  in  the  en- 
closure. 

The  decisions  were  In  large  part  mutually 
arrived  at  with  AMTRAK  and  we  assume  the 
program  has  their  full  support. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash. 

Director. 

DOT,  Amtrak  and  OMB  Agreements  on 
Rail  Passenger  System  to  be  Operated  as 
OF  July  1,  1973 

1.  The  Administration  will  request  a  one- 
year  appropriation  of  $93M,  but  an  open- 
ended  authorization  request  that  Is  unre- 
stricted as  to  year  or  amounts.  The  1974 
funding  level  is : 

(In  millions] 

1974 

Direct  operating  grants. $93.0 

Capital    Improvement    loan   guaran- 
tees       100.0 

Railroad  entry  fees  for  NEC  Right -of- 
Way  and  principal  repayment 54.7 
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2.  Amtrak  and  DOT  will  continue  to 
analyze  the  remaining  routes  on  the  Basic 
System.  If  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  route 
operation,  the  loss  per  passenger  mile  ex- 
ceeds 2  cents,  and  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  2  cents  loss  by  1975,  Amtrak  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  discontinue  the  route. 
This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Administra- 
tion or  Amtrak  Is  committed  to  keeping 
routes  which  do  not  break  even,  but  rather 
to  make  clear  that  any  route  which  does  not 
continue  to  meet  at  least  this  minimum  test 
Is  Immediately  a  candidate  for  discontinu- 
ance. 

Because  the  2  cents  per  passenger  mile  is 
the  mlnimtim  criterion,  DOT  and  Amtrak  will 
develop  a  more  Inclusive  set  of  criteria  to 
be  used  in  Judging  additions  or  deletions  to 
the  basic  system  that  has  been  agreed  to  by 
all  parties. 

3.  Amtrak,  through  the  Department, 
should  present  to  OMB  as  soon  as  possible  a 
recommended  program  of  legislative  changes 
in  the  existing  Amtrak  law. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  will  be 
specific  language  to  eliminate  the  role  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  deter- 
mining service  discontinuance  or  any  other 
operating  policy.  The  policy  position  Is  to 
stress  the  necessity  for  Amtrak  to  have  fiexl- 
blllty  to  operate  without  inefficient  and  cost- 
ly regulatory  delays. 

4.  The  Department's  March  16,  1973,  Re- 
port to  Congress  will  discuss  In  detail  the 
revised  system,  budget  AnA  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. The  Department's  Report 
should  be  submitted  to  OMB  as  early  as  pos- 
sible for  clearance. 

6.  No  later  than  July  1,  1973,  Amtrak  will 
file  with  the  ICC  or  take  other  appropriate 
steps  to  discontinue  the  following  routes: 

Chicago — ^Florida;  New  York/D.C. — Kansas 
City;  Rlclunond-Newport  News. 

Amtrak  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
discontinue  experimental  service  on  the 
Washlngton-Parkersburg  route.  Amtrak  will 
take  steps  to  provide  the  Chicago-Houston 
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service  by  combining  the  Chicago-Newton, 
Kansas,  service  of  the  Houston  route  with 
the  Chlcago-Los  Angeles  service  to  meet  the 
2  cents  criteria. 

6.  tlOOM  of  Federal  loan  guarantees  are 
not  to  be  used  until  Amtrak,  through  DOT. 
submit  to  OMB  a  program  and  financial  plan 
for  the  acquisition  of  passenger  cars,  loco- 
motives and  other  facilities  and  equipment. 

7.  The  1974  railroad  entry  fee  payments 
of  864.7M  wlU  be  used  as  follows —  $A.TM.  for 
Initiation  of  payback  of  principal  on  loan 
guarantees,  and  $60M  for  right-of-way  Im- 
provements In  the  Northeast  Corridor.  The 
»50M  Is  not  to  be  used  to  offset  operating 
deficits  without  DOT  and  OMB  consultation. 

8.  Amtrak  will  not  initiate  any  new  routes, 
or  major  addition  in  the  remainder  of  FY 
1973  without  full  consultation  of  DOT  and 
OMB. 

9.  The  $9.1  M  supplemental  appropriation 
requested  In  1973  wUl  continue  to  be  re- 
served. 

Nationai.  Railroai>  Passenczs  Corp., 

September  20,  1973. 
To:  Roger  Lewis. 
From :  J.  Richard  Tomllnson. 
Subject:  Equipment  Capital  Program. 

This  memorandum  summarizes  the  pro- 
posed equipment  capital  program  as  detailed 
on  the  attached  exhibits. 

PSOGSAM   OBJBCnvM 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

1.  Complete  the  Initial  overhaul  of  all 
cars  with  an  expected  useful  Ufe  of  10  years 
or  more  and  rebuild  used  locomotives  for 
use  on  low  density  routes  where  new  loco- 
motives cannot  be  economically  Justified. 

2.  Replace  all  other  used  locomotives  with 
new  high  horsepower  locomotives. 

3.  Commence  upgrading  corridor  services 
by  replacing  conventional  equipment  with 
new  equipment  capable  of  operating  at  125 
miles  per  hour  or  better.  This  includes  elec- 
tric locomotive-drawn  cars  with  MetroUner 
type  interiors  In  the  New  York-Washington 
corridor  and  turbo-trains  In  the  New  York- 
Boston  and  Chicago  corridors. 

4.  Replace  used  equipment  with  less  than 
10  years  useful  life  (aluminum  or  aluminum 
and  steel  construction)  with  newly  designed 
bl-level  cars.  These  cars  would  have  head- 
end power,  standard  components  and  provide 
maxlmtmi  floor  space  for  revenue  production. 

8.  Provide  added  capacity  to  handle  reason- 
able growth  which  Is  assumed  to  be  about  15 
percent  annually  on  the  basic  system. 

6.  Develt^  a  manufacturing  supply  capa- 
blUty  that  wlU  enable  Amtrak  to  achieve 
maxlmimi  standardization  of  cars,  locomo- 
tives and  sub-system  components.  Commit- 
ments would  be  scheduled  with  due  regard 
to  lead  time  necessary  to  procure  parts  and 
to  permit  additional  purchases  If  clrcxmi- 
stances  warrant. 

PROGRAM  TOTAL  COMMITMENTS 


October  17,  1973 


Total  com-  - 
mitment  > 

NumlMr  of  new  units 

Cars 

LoconiotivM 

Ftsul  year: 

1974 

C61 
34  . 

257 

121 
28 

1975 

... 

Subtotal.... 
1976 

... 

•295 
143 

257 
200 

149 

40 

Total 

-- 

438 

457 

189 

^  >  Includes  balance  at  car  overhaul  and  locomotive  rebuild 

« Excludes  funds  required  to  purchase  49  Metroliners  from 
fenn  Central  and  12  Metroliners  from  Budd  Co.,  now  under 

Based  on  the  assiunptlon  that  we  can  com- 
mit for  11  now  electric  locomotives  and  87 
hlgh-perfo(rmance  cars  Immediately  and  are 
able  to  order  new  turbo-tralna  and  bl-l»vel 


cars  next  year,  we  will  not  have  any  new 
cars  untu  the  spring  at  1978  and  will  not 
have  sufllolent  cars  untU  the  simuner  of 
1976. 

If  authority  Is  granted  to  proceed  with  the 
70  additional  diesel-electrlc  locomotive*  Im- 
mediately, deliveries  will  begin  In  the  early 
sprmg  of  1975  and  they  wUl  all  be  available 
for  service  by  summer  of  that  year. 

OTHZB    CONSICnLATIONS 

We  have  capitalized  the  Initial  overhaul  of 
used  cars  as  such  expenditure*  were  required 
to  put  them  In  fully  serviceable  conditions. 
Subsequent  periodic  overhauls  would  normal- 
ly be  charged  to  operating  expense.  If  these 
costs  are  excluded  from  the  equipment  pro- 
gram, they  will  Increase  future  operating 
losses. 

The  program  excludes  funds  for  overhaul 
and  replacement  of  cars  used  In  the  "200" 
and  "eoo"  series  for  which  Jiu'lsdlctlon  has 
not  been  determined. 

There  will  be  a  car  shortage  m  the  sum- 
mer of  1974  and  to  a  lessor  degree  In  the 
summer  of  1975.  We  wlU  attempt  to  cover 
the  requirements  with  short-term  leases  of 
usable  equipment,  where  such  can  be  found. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  possibilities  ap- 
pear quite  limited. 

Depabtmknt  of  Transpobtation, 
Pedhial  Railroad  AnmNisTRATioN, 
Weuhington,  D.C.,  October  15,  1973. 
Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tomlinson:  This  letter  Is  with 
reference  to  Amtrak's  requisition  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1973,  requesting  that  I  guar- 
antee notes  29-31  In  an  aggregate  amount 
of  »16,000,000.  As  It  Is  Important  that  Amtrak 
be  able  to  meet  Its  payments  to  the  railroads 
on  the  15th,  I  am  executing  the  notes  as 
requested  by  Mr.  Sterns.  This  action  Is  taken 
despite  my  Intense  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  refusal  of  Amtrak  to 
furnish  the  Department  and  my  administra- 
tion with  meaningful  data  concerning  Am- 
trak's programs. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  neither  the 
Department  or  this  agency  has  yet  received 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Bamum's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 17  and  26  requesting  your  plans  for 
the  expenditures  of  funds  the  Department 
will  make  available  to  Amtrak  this  year  and 
In  the  years  to  come.  As  a  matter  of  law 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  Amtrak  expends 
these  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended  and  we  cannot  do  this  unless 
we  have  a  detailed  plan.  It  Is  also  impossible 
for  us  to  support  your  needs  before  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  without  this  In- 
formation, a  process  which  must  be  com- 
pleted by  October  25. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  a  detailed  plan, 
I  have  been  Informed  that  Amtrak  has  no 
intention  of  submitting  the  requested  In- 
formation In  writing  to  the  Department,  and 
Instead  we  have  received  several  oral,  and 
high  generalized,  briefings,  the  content  of 
which  changes  from  briefing  to  briefing.  This 
Is  a  ridiculous  situation  as  It  deprives  the 
Department  and  my  agency  of  any  abUlty 
to  anticipate  Amtrak's  needs  and  to  assure 
that  funds  released  by  the  Department  are 
spent  for  purposes  authorized  by  law. 

Congress  has  sUted  that  we  should  know 
the  purposes  for  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  to  t)e  spent.  In  a  three  and  one 
half  page  coUoquy  t>etween  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Senator  Hartke  on  May  18,  1973,  at  the  Am- 
trak Oversight  and  Authorization  hearings, 
the  Senator  made  several  barbed  remarks 
about  the  lack  of  planning  on  the  part  of 
Amtrak  and  concluded: 

"I  am  not  going  to  be  a  pocketbook  plncber 
on  you.  You  know  that.  But  I  think  that 
even  DOT  has  a  right  to  know  U  you  ask 


for  $60  million  or  $100  mUlion  or  $300  mil- 
lion what  you  are  going  to  use  It  for.  That 
Is  only  good  procedure.  I  think  It  Is  a  pro- 
cedure which  Is  commendable." 

The  colloquy  is  contained  at  pages  155-166 
of  the  Hearings  before  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation SutJcommlttee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate.  93rd 
Congress,  First  Session  Permit  No.  93-26,  and 
I  am  including  copies  of  the  pertment' ma- 
terials for  your  reference.  In  light  of  this 
Congressional  mandate  and  my  obligations 
to  the  public,  I  will  not  release  any  further 
funds  unless  the  Information  requested  by 
Mr.  Barnum's  two  letters  is  forthcoming  in 
a  manner  satlsfact<M7  to  the  Department 
and  this  agency. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Ingram, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  no  further 
request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  346,  nays  51 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  539) 
YEAS — 346 

Burleson,  Tex.  Edwards,  Calif 

Burllson,  Mo.  Ell  berg 

Burton  Erlenbom 

Carey.  N.Y.  Each 

Carter  Eshleman 

Casey.  Tex.  Evans.  Colo. 

Cederberg  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Chamberlain  Fascell 

Chappell  Plndley 

Chlsbolm  Pish 

Clancy  Plsher 

Clausen.  Flood 

Don  H.  Foley 

Clawaon,  Del  Ford, 
Clay  WUllam  D. 

Cleveland  Fountain 

Cochran  Praser 

Cohen  Prellnghuysen 

Collier  Prenzel 

Collins,  111.  Prey 

Conable  Froehllch 

Conte  Gaydos 

Connan  Oettys 

Cotter  Olalmo 

Coughlin  Olbbona 

Cronln  Oilman 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Daniel.  Robert    Glnn 
W.,  Jr.  Oonzalee 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelaon 


Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  WU. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DeUunu 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 


Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanoa 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
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Hawkins 

MUford 

Shuster 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Mink 

Bikes 

Heckler.  Mas*. 

Mitchell.  Md.      Slsk 

Heinz 

Mitchell.  N.Y.     SkublU 

Helstoakl 

Mlzell 

Slack 

Henderson 

Moakley 

Rmith.  Iowa 

Hicks 

Muuonau 

Smith,  N.Y. 

HlUls 

Moorbead, 

Staggers 

Hlnshaw 

Calif. 

Stanton. 

Hollfleld 

Moorbead, 

Pa.        J.  William 

Holt 

Morgan 

Stanton, 

Holtzman 

Moeher 

James  V. 

Horton 

Moes 

Stark 

Hosmer 

Murphy,  N.Y.      Steele 

Howard 

Myers 

Steelman 

Hudnut 

Natcher 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Hungate 

Nedzi 

Stephens 

Hunt 

Nelsen 

Stokes 

Hutchinson 

Nix 

Stratton 

Ichord 

Obey 

Stubblefleld 

jarman 

O'Brien 

Stuckey 

Jubnson,  Calif 

O'Hara 

Studds 

Johnson.  Colo. 

CNelU 

Sullivan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Owens 

Symington 

Jonee.  NO. 

Parris 

Talcott 

Jones,  Okla. 

Passman 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Patten 

Teague,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Pepper 

Teague.  Tex. 

Karth 

Perkins 

Thompson.  N.J 

Kastenmeler 

Pettis 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kazen 

Peyser 

Thone 

Keating 

Pickle 

Thornton 

Kemp 

Pike 

Tleman 

Ketch  um 

Poage 

ToweU.  Nev. 

King 

PodeU 

Treen 

Kluczynskl 

PoweU,  Ohio       tJdall 

Koch 

Preyer 

Ullman 

Kuykendall 

Price,  ni. 

Van  Deerlln 

Kyros 

Prltchard 

Vander  Jagt 

Latta 

Qule 

Vigorlto 

Lehman 

Rallsback 

Waggonner 

Lent 

RandaU 

Waldle 

Litton 

Rangel 

Walsh 

Long,  La. 

Rees 

Ware 

Lott 

Regula 

Whalen 

McClory 

Reld 

White 

McCloskey 

Reuse 

Whltehurst 

McColllster 

Rhodes 

Whltten 

McCormack 

Rlnaldo 

Wldnall 

McDade 

Roblson,  N.Y.     Wiggins 

McEwen 

Rodlno 

WUllams 

McFaU 

Rogers 

Wilson.  Bob 

McKlnney 

Roncallo. 

N.Y.    WUson. 

McSpadden 

Rose 

Charles  H., 

Macdonald 

Rosenthal 

Calif. 

Madden 

Bostenkowskl     WUson. 

Madlgan 

Roush 

Charles.  Tex. 

Mahon 

Roy 

Winn 

Mallllard 

Roybal 

WoUI 

Mallary 

Ruppe 

Wright 

Mflnn 

Ruth 

Wyatt 

Marazltl 

Ryan 

Wydler 

Martin,  Nebr. 

8t  Germain         Wylle 

Martin,  N.C. 

Sarasin 

Wyman 

Mathias.  Calif 

Bar  banes 

Yates 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Saylor 

Yatron 

Matsunaga 

Scherle 

Young.  Fla. 

Mayne 

Schneebell           Young,  Oa. 

MazzoU 

SebeUus 

Young,  m. 

Meeds 

SelberUng 

Young,  S.C. 

Melcher 

Shipley 

Zablockl 

Metcalfe 

Shoup 

Zlon 

Mezvlnsky 

Bhrlver 

NAYS— 51 

Abdnor 

Duncan 

Rlegle 

Alexander 

Flowers 

Roberts 

Armstrong 

Flynt 

Robinson.  Va. 

Ashbrook 

Puqua 

RoncAllo,  Wyo. 

Baker 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Bauman 

Hansen.  Idaho    Runnels 

Brooks 

Huber 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Landgrebc 

Schroeder 

Byron 

Long,  Md. 

Snyder 

Camp 

Lujan 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

Michel 

Steed 

Conlan 

Miller 

Symms 

Crane 

Montgomery       Taylor.  Mo. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Nichols 

Vanlk 

de  la  Garza 

Price.  Tex 

Wampler 

Denholm 

QulUen 

Young,  Alaska 

Dennis 

Rarlck 

Young,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING — 37 

Anderson,  lU. 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Hogan 

Broomfield 

Forsythe 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Ft!  1  ton 

Landrum 

Clark 

Gold  water 

Leggett 

Conyers 

Gray 

McKay 

Culver 

Grlfflths 

Mills.  Ark. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Guyer 

Mlnlsb 

Derwlnski 

Hastings 

MlnahaU,  Ohio 

DlngeU 

Hays 

Murphy,  m. 

Dom 

Htbert 

Patman 

Bee  Handman  Zwacb 

Booney,  N.Y.       Steiger.  Wis. 
Rooney,  Pa.         Veysey 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hays  vrlth  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Patm&n. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  FtUton  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkauisas  with  Mr.  MlnsbaU  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  MInlfih  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa^  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HEARINGS     AVAILABLE     ON     AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIER  INCIDENTS 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1973,  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  report  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Disciplinary  Problems  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  (H.A.S.C.  No.  92-81).  I  had  the 
honor  of  chairing  that  subcommittee  and 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  Dan  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  and  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Alexander  Pimie  of  New 
York. 

We  were  gratified  by  the  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  comments  which  the  re- 
port received.  Its  relatively  few  critics, 
however,  believed  that  the  subcommittee 
had  commenced  its  investigation  with 
preconceived  notions  as  to  the  nature, 
causes  and  effects  of  he  incidents.  De- 
nials of  this  charge  would  have  been  of 
little  use.  so  my  response  was  "When 
the  hearings  are  published  our  critics 
can  read  them  and  form  their  own  con- 
clusions." 

The  delay  in  publishing  the  hearings, 
all  of  which  were  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion, was  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  legal  rights  of  various  individuals. 
Some  of  them  were  scheduled  to  be 
witnesses  at  courts -martial  proceedings 
and  other  were  defendants.  The  subcom- 
mittee determined  that  all  hearings 
would  be  in  executive  session  and  that 
nothing  would  be  released  until  after 
judicial  proceedings  following  from  In- 
cidents aboard  the  aircraft  carriers  Kitty 
Hawk  and  Constellation,  including  all 
appeals  and  reviews,  had  been  completed. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the 
happenings  since  that  time — in  the  Sen- 


ate, in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  in 
various  grand  jury  proceedings — we  suf- 
fered no  leaks.  This  is  particularly  satis- 
fying since  I  am  given  to  imderstand 
that  certain  of  the  news  media  had  des- 
ignated this  to  be  an  enterprise  story — a 
designation  I  am  told  given  to  events  in 
which  reporters  are  given  extra  encour- 
agement to  ferret  out  closely  held  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  advised  that  the 
Judicial  processes  have  been  completed 
and  the  printed  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic on  Monday.  The  hearings  are  pub- 
lished as  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Document  93-13  and  cover  over  1,100 
printed  pages.  They  have  been  edited  as 
little  as  possible  in  order  that  the  reader 
might  gain  as  much  of  the  flavor  of  the 
testimony  as  possible  as  well  as  all  the 
facts  involved.  Only  the  names  of  those 
men  Involved  who  did  not  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  have  been  expunged. 
On  this  point  I  will  say  that  many  of  the 
accused  crewmembers  of  the  U.S.S.  Kitty 
Hawk  refused  the  subcommittee's  invita- 
tion to  testify.  They  did  so  on  the  advice 
of  their  civilian  and  military  counsel  and 
on  the  advice  of  those  other  organiza- 
tions which  participated  in  their  defense 
before  the  courts.  The  subcommittee 
honored  their  desires  in  this  matter  and 
chose  not  to  use  its  subpena  powers. 

The  matter  Is  now  open  to  public  scru- 
tiny and  I  am  satisfied  that  any  objective 
reading  of  the  hearings  will  substantiate 
the  findings,  opinions,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee's  report. 


USING    THE    PRINCELY    PAST 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  concerning  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Pioneer  Court  House  in  Portland 
reafiQrms  my  belief  that  the  old  and 
the  new  can  often  be  combined  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

The  old  court  house,  built  in  1875,  has 
survived  a  number  of  determined  drives 
to  destroy  It.  In  1967,  spurred  by  a  con- 
troversial new  Federal  building  proposed 
for  the  site,  the  judges  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  supported  by 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  success- 
fully persuaded  the  GSA  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  restoring  and  using  the 
stately  old  building.  The  result — a  lovely 
historic  landmark  which  will  yield  the 
needed  amount  of  new  space  and  do  so 
for  much  less  money.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  give  to  future  generations  a  link 
to  their  history  and  an  appreciation  for 
the  people  and  events  that  have  gone 
before  them. 

Because  I  believe  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  from  this  successful  ex- 
periment, I  would  like  to  include  the 
full  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

USINO    THE     PRXNCKLT     PaST 

(By   WlUiam   Marlln) 
Portland,  Oregon,  didn't  think  It  could  do 
it. 
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The  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  ninth 
clrcixlt  didn't. 

Neither  did  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration (08A)  back  in  Washington. 

Despite  the  doubts  and  debate,  Portland's 
neoclasslc,  cupolated  Pioneer  Courthouse,  de- 
signed by  architect  A.  B.  Mullett  (1876),  has 
a  permanent  reprieve — part  of  this  city's  ef- 
forts to  reinstate  and  use  the  evidence  of  Its 
past. 

One  of  the  most  princely  buildings  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  it  has  seen  many  a  trial, 
the  most  agonizing  being  the  one  it  went 
through  in  1967.  Four  years  earlier,  QSA  had 
revealed  plans  for  a  new  federal  building  to 
replace  the  landmark  which,  since  losing  the 
courts  In  the  early  1930's,  had  become  an 
unkempt  dovecot  for  tissorted  federal  agen- 
cies. The  08A  plan  mobUlzed  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  which,  In  tnrn,  mobilized 
forgotten  data  and  faded  daguerreotypes  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  preservation — an  ap- 
peal which  fell,  typically,  on  deaf  ears. 

What  didn't  fall  on  deaf  ears,  however, 
was  the  hassle  which  the  ninth  circut  Judges 
were  having  with  OSA  over  office  space  in 
the  proposed  new  building.  Senior  Circuit 
Judge  John  P.  KUkenny.  having  known  Pio- 
neer Coiorthouse  from  the  1920's,  persuaded 
his  fellow  Jurists  to  take  a  hard  look  at  It. 
Following  suit  (possibly  to  prevent  one),  so 
did  03A.  Its  1967  feasibility  study  bore  out 
what  the  Historical  Society,  the  Judges  and 
many  local  architects  had  been  saying  all 
along:  restoration  of  the  landmark  would 
yield  the  amount  of  space  needed  by  the 
Judges  in  any  new  building,  and  more  In- 
expensively. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  Ameri- 
can pie  than  a  knock-down,  drag-out  hag- 
gle over  cost — and,  increasingly,  nothing 
more  convincing.  QSA  officials  used  to  cringe 
if  you  called  them  culturally  enlightened- 
after  all,  local  commercial  interests  might 
get  the  wrong  idea.  But  nowadays,  call  them 
economically  enlightened,  or  give  them 
'  some  options  to  be  so,  and  you  Just  might 
find  OSA  beating  you  to  the  preservation 
punch. 

This  altering  of  attitude  has  begun  in  gov- 
ernment, and  GSA  has  launched  a  program 
to  encourage  adaptive  use  of  Its  surplus  prop- 
erties by  local  agencies  and  private  groups, 
beefed  up  by  enabling  legislation  a  year  ago. 
OSA.  not  to  mention  Portland,  Is  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  Pioneer  Courthouse  victory 
because,  among  other  things,  it  was  carried 
out  by  concerned  (if  seemingly  conflicting) 
Interests — and  done  so  voluntarUy  after  the 
alternatives  to  demolition  had  been  looked 
Into.  Need  It  be  said,  old  daguerreotypes 
aren't  enough. 

GSA  approval  and  federal  funding,  hard 
won,  have  returned  Pioneer  Courthouse  to  a 
place  of  orientation  and  enjoyment  In  down- 
town Portland,  given  the  sensitive  work  of 
architects  Allen.  McMath.  Hawkins.  Toung 
people  rest  in  the  shade  of  Its  restored  sand- 
stone exterior.  The  main  poet  office,  housed 
in  the  building  from  World  War  n  on,  has 
k?pt  a  branch  on  the  first  floor,  next  to  of- 
fices for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  Court  of  Appeals  is  ensconced  on 
the  second  floor  with  Its  walls  of  oak  and 
fixtures  of  brass.  Upstairs  Is  the  Bankruptcy 
Coiui;.  And  above  that,  back  the  way  it  was 
when  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  looked 
out  over  this  then  remote  fringe  of  his  coun- 
try. Is  the  cupola. 

A  new  entrance  and  lobby  have  been  cre- 
ated, but  they  are  subdued  and  In  char- 
acter. No  other  structural  changes  were  re- 
quired. Heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  alr-oon- 
dltlonlng.  fire  codes— these  needs  were  met. 
without  violence  to  MuUett's  design  An  old 
open-cage  elevator,  regllded  and  encased  In" 
a  new  cab,  enhances  the  elegance  and  ex- 
citement of  being  in  the  building.  Touches 
of  Tlffany-like  glass,  old  barrister  benches 
heavy  chairs  are  set  off  by  contemporary  ele- 
ments-^xieters  by  Oortta  Kent,  guitar  music 
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floating  In  from  outside,  law  students  in  levls 
and  tweed  Jackets.  You  get  the  feeling  that 
the  past  Is  very,  very  present — right  down  to 
the  "historic  preservation"  commemorative 
stamps  which  sell  like  hotcakes  In  that  first- 
floor  postal  branch. 

One  of  the  more  reassuring  things  about 
the  time  we're  in  now  is  that  increasing  niim- 
bers  of  small  and  medium-size  cities  are  at 
least  trying  (if  not  always  suooessfully)  to 
keep  a  grip  on  the  evidence  of  their  past  at 
the  same  time  they  are  grappling  with  the 
temptations  of  growth.  People  are  on  the 
move,  as  never  before.  And  In  more  than  a 
figurative  sense,  so  are  cities. 

Portland,  for  one,  has  decided  not  to  pull 
Itself  up  by  the  roots  to  make  sure  it's  grow- 
ing. Its  youngish,  professional  population — 
schooled,  like  so  many  of  us,  In  the  Idea 
of  growth  and  gain  at  all  ooete— seems  bent 
on  balancing  permanence  with  progress,  hop- 
ing to  regain  some  of  the  elemental  quali- 
ties which  their  parents  either  skipped  over 
or  relinquished.  It  is  a  hope  which  Judge 
Kilkenny,  remembering  back,  muat  have  un- 
derstood a  few  years  ago.  With  Pioneer  Court- 
house Intact,  it  is  a  hop©  that  Portland  wUl 
not  easily  forget. 


SCHOOL   INTEGRATION  AND  GOOD 
EDUCATION 


with  us  for  several  years  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  poses  a  coristructlve  alter- 
native to  the  serious  current  dilemma 
This  approach  represents  a  solution  that 
we  beUeve  can  be  supported  by  aU  men 
and  women  of  good  wiU,  whatever  their 
political  persuasion  and  whatever  their 
race. 

We  beUeve  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  searching  for  a  constructive  re- 
sponse to  the  dilemma  posed  by  busing. 
We  believe  they  want  a  remedy  that  acts 
affirmatively  to  alleviate  racial  segrega- 
tion and  unequal  educational  opportu- 
nities, but  that  minimizes  busing  and 
empiiasizes  educational  quality. 

Last  year,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  and  I  introduced  a  bill. 
HJl.  13552.  designated  to  give  Congress 
a  realistic  opportunity  to  help  our  edu- 
cational institutions  achieve  these  goals 
Today  we  are  reintroducing  that  bill  the 
National  Education  Opportunities  Act 
in  substantially  Identical  form.  A  further 
explanation  of  it  will  appear  at  a  later 
point  in  today's  Record. 


(Mr.  PREYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  beUeve  in  the 
ideals  of  an  integrated  society  and  equal 
educational  opportunities.  WhDe  a  small 
number  of  parents  may  be  diehard  seg- 
regationists, most  are  conscientious  and 
sincere  and  are  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  They  accept  Inte- 
gration as  right  and  Just. 

It  is  also  a  fundamental  drive  of  all 
Americans  to  give  their  children  the  best 
education  possible.  Many  parents  are 
heartsick  to  see  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  schools  and 
what  this  means  for  the  future  of  their 
children.  They  view  massive  busing  as  a 
major  threat  to  educational  quality. 

A  grave  challenge  to  the  political  cen- 
ter today  is  to  harmonize  the  belief  in 
school  integration  with  parents'  desires 
for  the  best  education  possible  for  their 
children. 

The  courts  have  responded  to  this  di- 
lemma by  ordering  busing  to  achieve  ap- 
proximate racial  balance,  thereby  em- 
phasizing the  values  of  integration  and 
largely  ignoring  educational  values.  Leg- 
islative responses  to  the  dUemma  have 
sought  to  maintain  the  neighborhood 
school  by  restricting  the  remedies  that  a 
court  could  order,  thus  emphasizing  edu- 
cational values  over  integration.  This 
legislative  response  is  not  very  effective 
because  xmder  our  constitutional  system 
the  legislature  cannot  restrict  the  rem- 
edies a  court  may  employ  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udald  and  I  believe  that 
Congress  can  help  bring  about  desegre- 
gated schools  and  an  Integrated  society 
by  some  means  other  than  massive  bus- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  or  constitutionally 
questionable  methods  of  restricting  court 
remedies  on  the  other. 

The  noted  constitutional  scholar  Alex- 
ander Bickel  at  Yale  has  been  working 


US.  POUCY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again,  the  inflamed  rhetoric  of 
war  is  being  heard  in  the  Chambers  of 
the  Congress.  Talk  of  sustaining  freedom 
and  stopping  aggression  is  more  frequent 
Those  old  cliches  of  which  we  never  seem 
to  tire,  but  which  are  the  slogans  be- 
hind which  we  hide  our  own  penchant 
for  intervention.  I  suppose  It  is  time  for 
it — after  all,  we  have  not  been  in  a  war 
for  2  months  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  can  tell  what  the  pol- 
icy of  this  country  Is  with  respect  to  war 
in  the  Mideast?  Is  our  policy  one  of 
supplying  Israel  with  enough  arms  sup- 
port to  maintain  the  fighting  indefi- 
nitely? There  is  evidence  of  it. 

Or  Is  our  policy  one  of  gradual  escala- 
tion? There  Is  evidence  of  that,  too. 

Or  is  our  policy  one  of  reaction  to 
whatever  the  Russians  do?  They  resupply 
the  Arabs— we  resupply  the  Jews.  They 
provide  troops— we  provide  troops.  The 
Secretary  of  State  Indicated  that  may  be 
our  policy  in  a  statement  the  other  day. 

Whatever  the  Nation's  policy  may  be, 
one  thing  is  certain.  Congress  will  not  in- 
sist on  participating  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  We  have  Just  approved  and 
sent  to  the  President  the  war  powers 
bill.  Section  2(c)  says  the  President  can 
only  involve  us  in  war  through  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  speclflc  statutory  authoriza- 
tion, or  armed  attack.  But  no  declara- 
tion of  war  has  been  made.  No  treaty  with 
Israel  provides  for  our  military  support. 
No  attack  has  been  made  upon  us.  Yet 
we.  in  the  Congress,  are  acquiescing  In 
our  aggressive  acts  against  the  Arabs. 

Our  traditional  posture  of  support  for 
the  State  of  Israel  created  In  1948  has 
been  expanded  to  encompass  an  area 
from  the  Golan  Heights  to  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. Did  anyone  In  this  body  cast  a  vote 
for  that  expansion?  Did  anyone  In  this 
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body  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
expansion? 

Why  are  we  making  war  on  the  Arabs? 
Make  no  mistake  about  it — to  provide 
arms  support  for  one  side  during  a  war 
Is  an  act  of  war.  Churchill  said  in  his 
memoirs  that  once  the  U.S.  provided 
arms  aid  to  England  in  World  War  n, 
that  U.S.  policy  was  no  longer  one  of  neu- 
trality and  that  our  entrance  formally 
Into  the  war  was  just  a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ships  and  troops 
in  the  area  of  the  war.  We  are  sending 
more.  We  are  supplying  &tm&  by  flying 
them  into  Israel  in  our  own  airplanes. 
These  are  not  Just  acts  of  friendship  to- 
ward Israel — they  are  also  acts  of  war 
toward  Egypt  and  Syria  and  the  other 
Arab  countries  now  involved  in  the  war. 
Why  does  friendship  with  Israel  mean 
enmity  with  the  Arabs?  There  are  those 
In  this  country  who  are  exploiting  the 
situation  for  political  or  religious  reasons, 
but  why  are  we  as  a  nation  making  war 
upon  the  Arabs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  October  16, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  printed  an 
editorial  entitled  "Some  Middle  East 
Pacts."  It  is  a  sober,  calm  analysis  of  the 
situation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  consider  this  superior  article  before 
we  rush  into  an  Irrevocable  dangerous 
position,  and  lest  we  become  victims  of 
our  own  inflammatory  rhetoric : 
Some   Misdlj:   East   Pacts 

The  reopening  of  fighting  In  the  Middle 
East  is  for  many  a  highly  emotional  event 
In  which  rumor  easUy  replaces  fact  and  as- 
sumptions can   run   far  ahead   of  events. 

An  example  of  how  ecuUy  responsible 
statesmen  can  lose  control  of  events  came  in 
the  middle  of  last  week  when  It  was  learned 
that  filghts  of  Soviet  freighter  planes  were 
landing  cargoes  in  Syria.  It  was  Instantly 
and  widely  assumed  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
In  Washington  that  this  represented  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Nixon -Brezhnev  agreements,  that 
It  constituted  a  threat  to  the  survival  of 
Israel,  that  it  refiected  "Irresponsibility"  on 
the  part  of  the  Kremlin  and  that  it  Justified 
an  immediate  and  massive  resupply  of 
American  arms  to  Israel. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  fore- 
saw from  the  moment  the  fighting  started 
how  dllBcxilt  it  would  be  to  keep  perspectives 
in  band.  He  promptly  laid  out  a  formula  to 
cover  the  behavior  of  the  two  superpowers — 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
read: 

"We  shall  resist  aggressive  foreign  policies. 
Detente  cannot  survive  irresponsibility  in 
any  area.  Including  the  Middle  East." 

Where  does  "Irresponsibility"  begin? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  Mr.  Kissinger 
was  fighting  a  holding  action.  He  applied  the 
word  "moderate"  to  the  Russian  resupply 
operation  which  had  already  been  charac- 
terized from  the  Pentagon,  and  In  Congress, 
as  "massive."  By  Monday  of  the  second  week 
State  Department  spokesman  Robert  Mc- 
Closkey  accepted  the  word  "massive"  for  the 
Soviet  shipments  to  Egypt  and  Syria  and 
confirmed  that  the  United  States  had  "be- 
gun some  resupply  of  Israel  to  an  appreci- 
able extent." 

The  danger  Is  very  real  that  present  re- 
supply operations  by  both  sides  will  escalate 
Into  an  arms  race  which  could  ruin  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  detente. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  emotions  down, 
reason  up,  and  -detente  alive  we  offer  the 
following  observations. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Nixon -Brezhnev 
contracts  which  prohibits  some  resupply  to 


the  warring  sides  in  the  Middle  East.  Every 
act  must  be  tested  against  the  Kissinger 
formula.  What  is  "aggressive"  and  at  what 
point  does  "irresponsibility"  begin? 

It  Is  fully  understood  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  that  the  United  States  will  not 
allow  the  State  of  Israel  to  be  wiped  out. 
If  the  essential  survival  of  Israel  were  at 
stake  Washington  would  certainly  take 
emergency  measures. 

The  corollary  of  this  Is  that  Moscow  Is 
entitled  to  see  to  it  that  neither  Syria,  nor 
Egypt,  Is  wiped  out  or  overrun.  Detente  is 
a  two-way  affair.  If  Israel  U  to  survive,  so 
too  must  Syria  and  Egypt.  Last  week  the 
Syrians  took  such  heavy  losses  In  the  battles 
for  the  Golan  Heights  that  a  total  military 
collapse  for  a  while  appeared  possible.  Also, 
the  Israelis  bombed  a  Soviet  cultural  center 
In  Damascus.  Under  the  circumstances  some 
Soviet  resupply  was  highly  expectable. 

A  common  assumption  during  last  week 
was  that  Egypt  and  Syria  bad  attacked  Is- 
rael. We  ourselves,  in  this  space,  referred  to 
"the  Egyptian -Syrian  attack  on  Israel."  That 
was  a  mistake.  There  was  an  Egyptian- 
Syrian  offensive  against  Israel  armed  forces. 
But  those  Israel  armed  forces  were  in  oc- 
cupation of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  territories. 
Israel  has  not  annexed  the  Golan  Heights, 
the  west  bank  of  Jordan  or  the  Stnal  Penin- 
sula. Those  are  aU  legally  Arab  territories 
under  Israeli  occupation.  LAst  week's  Arab 
attacks  were  attempts  to  reclaim  Arab  ter- 
ritories taken  by  armed  force  In  1967  and 
held  In  defiance  of  a  X7N  resolution  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  official  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  Kissinger  said  that  "we  shall  re- 
sist aggressive  foreign  policies."  It  would 
Indeed  be  "aggressive"  for  the  Arabs  to  at- 
tack Israel  Itself.  It  would  be  aggressive  for 
Israel  to  invade  Egypt  or  try  to  capture  Da- 
mascus. It  Is  not  "aggressive"  for  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Syrians  to  try  to  recapture  their 
own  lost  lands. 

It  would  be  highly  irresponsible  for  the  So- 
viets to  encourage  any  Arab  country  to  try 
to  Invade  Israel.  But  it  is  not  irresponsible 
for  the  Soviets  to  give  the  Sjrrians  the  means 
to  try  to  defend  their  own  capital  city. 
Washington  would  do  the  same  for  Israel.  An 
interesting  point  bearing  on  this  matter  Is 
that  Washington  has  allowed  Israel  to  pur- 
chase American  Phantoms,  but  the  Soviets 
have  never  given  Egyptians  or  Syrians  war- 
planes  of  comparable  range  and  attack 
power. 

Sometimes  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  no  treaty  commitment  to 
Israel.  True,  there  are  commitments.  But 
they  take  the  form  of  executive  declarations. 
Every  American  president  beginning  with 
Harry  Truman  has  personally  pledged  him- 
self to  sustain  the  State  of  Israel.  Both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Party  platforms 
have  consistently  had  pro-Israel  planks  in 
them,  from  1948.  But  there  is  no  treaty  com- 
mitment. 

The  United  States  Itself  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  Arab  countries.  On  the  contrary  It 
seeks  best  possible  relations  with  all  of  them 
for  many  reasons,  including  oU.  The  United 
States  supplies  arms  to  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  as  well  as  to  Israel.  American  national 
Interests  would  best  be  served  by  a  peaceful 
settlement  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  Ttiere  Is  no  American  advantage 
in  war  among  them,  or  in  the  conquest  of 
one  by  another. 

Under  the  "Nixon  doctrine"  the  United 
States  seeks  to  avoid  direct  involvement  in 
local  and  regional  quarrels.  It  has  withdrawn 
from  combat  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  refused  to 
supply  arms  to  Pakistan  during  the  Bangla- 
desh war  even  though  President  Nixon  fa- 
vored Pakistan  ov^r  India. 

Ideally,  both  Moscow  and  Washington 
would  ban  all  arms  shipments  to  Arabs  and 
Israelis   during   the   present   fighting.   As  a 


practical  matter  both  will  resupply  whatever 
Is  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  a  military 
disaster  on  either  side.  We  profoundly  hope 
that  Moscow  and  Washington  will  keep  In 
closest  touch  and  be  extremely  careful  to 
ship  only  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"responsible." 

This  is  a  war  over  the  spoils  of  another 
war  which  means  negotiating  positions  for 
the  future.  The  United  States  has  no  com- 
mitment to  help  Israel  retain  the  spoils  of 
the  1967  war,  most  of  which  Washington  of- 
ficlaUy  thinks  should  be  handed  back  to 
their  Arab  owners.  We  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to  ap- 
ply the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  to  the  present  Mid- 
dle East  war.  We  urge  those  who  favored 
America  staying  out  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Bangladesh  to  follow  suit  in  this  in- 
stance. We  urge  all  Americans  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Issue  Is  not  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel  (which  is  not  In  question)  but 
only  the  spoUs  of  the  1967  war. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  STROHN 
COPLEY 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  James 
Strohn  Copley  was  a  major  figure  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  Journalism.  He 
headed  a  publishing  empire  of  15  daily 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and  California, 
including  the  Joliet  Herald-News  in  my 
hometown;  32  weekly  newspapers;  and 
the  Copley  News  Service,  whose  1.340 
subscribers  make  it  the  largest  supple- 
mental news  service  in  the  world. 

Although  I  could  not  claim  close 
friendship  with  I.Ir.  Copley,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  him  on  sev- 
eral occEisions  and  always  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  his  generous  spirit,  his  can- 
dor, and  the  strength  of  his  convictions. 
Mr.  Copley's  untimely  passing  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Nation,  particularly  In 
the  areas  served  by  his  newspapers. 

In  extension  of  my  remarks  I  include 
Mr.  Copley's  obituary  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  Sunday,  October  7,  in 
the  Joliet  Herald-News: 
[Prom  the  Joliet  (ni.)  Herald-News,  Oct.  7. 
1973) 
James  Coplet  Dies  At  57 

La  Jolla,  Calif. — James  Strohn  Copley,  a 
giant  voice  of  American  Journalism,  died  of 
cancer  Saturday  at  the  Scrlpps  Clinic  and 
Research  Foundation  here  at  the  age  of  87. 

He  died  at  3:60  p.m.  Joliet  time. 

Copley  was  chairman  of  the  corporation 
publishing  a  group  of  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers in  California  and  Illinois.  He  also  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice, publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  and  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Union,  the  "flagship"  of  his  publish- 
ing empire. 

Services  will  be  at  the  Immaculata  at  the 
Dniverslty  of  San  Diego  at  3:30  PJkl.  Joliet 
time  Tuesday.  Interment  will  be  In  Aurora. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Helen  Kinney  whom  he  married  In  1965.  three 
adopted  children.  David  C.  (son  of  Helen), 
Janice  and  Michael,  and  a  brother.  John  Sat- 
terlee.  who  Is  associated  with  Illinois  Copley 
new^apers. 

Mrs.  James  8.  Copley,  who  succeeds  her 
husband  in  direction  of  corporate  affairs, 
assured  executives  said  employes  that  the 
"rtng  of  truth"  legacy,  a  hallmark  established 
by  the  faUen  publisher,  will  be  carried  for- 
wBOxl  without  a  break  In  stride. 

Robert  Letts   Jones,   president  of  Copley 
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newspapers,  directed  all  member  new^>*per8 
to  display  the  corporate  flag,  a  Copley  blue 
ensign  with  a  town  crler'a  bell,  at  half  mast 
tor  30  days. 

Copley  was  born  In  St.  JoiinsvlUe.  N.Y.,  on 
Aug.  12,  1616.  Hla  parents,  John  and  piora 
Ixxlwell,  died  during  the  Influenza  epidemic 
that  swept  through  the  17J3.  In  1917  and 
1918.  Young  Copley  was  adopted  by  the  late 
Colonel  Ira  C.  Cqpley  and  his  flrst  wife,  Edith 
Strohn  Copley,  in  1930. 

After  attending  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  from  1930  to  1935,  James  Copley 
was  graduated  from  Tale  University  In  1938 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  He  subse- 
quently was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  by  Cht^man  College  In  1966. 

Copley  began  his  newspaper  career  In  1939, 
Joining  the  Culver  City.  Calif.,  Star-News 
on  the  advice  of  his  father,  an  Illinois  utility 
executive,  congressman  and  publisher.  The 
elder  Copley  had  entered  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness by  acquiring  the  Aurora  Beacon  In  1906. 
He  purchased  a  group  of  Southern  California 
newspapers  In  1928,  Including  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Also  in  the 
group  was  the  Culver  City  Star-News.  The 
Culver  City  paper.  Colonel  Copley  tcdd  his 
son,  "Is  small  enough  so  that  you  can  see 
the  trunk  and  all  of  the  branches." 

Young  Copley  Inaugurated  his  career  lit- 
erally at  ground  level,  sweeping  floors  after 
press  runs,  soliciting  circulation  and  per- 
forming other  chores  when  he  was  not  under- 
studying the  editorial  aspects  of  the  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  was  always  particularly 
attracted. 

After  two  years  at  Culver  City,  Copley  con- 
tinued his  apprenticeship  briefly  at  the  Al- 
hambra,  Calif.  Post-Advocate  and  the  Glen- 
dale  News-Press  before  going  to  San  Dleso 
In  1941.  " 

Copley's  blossoming  newspaper  career  was 
Interrupted  by  Pearl  Harbor,  foUowlng  which 
tragedy  he  entered  the  UJ3.  Naval  Reserve. 

He  served  throughout  the  conflict  and 
returned  to  Inactive  duty  in  1946  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  1954.  to  commander  in  1957  and 
to  captain  in  1965.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  Copley  remained  active  In  The  Navy 
League.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Copley  Press  In  1942 
and  vlce-preeldent  Sept.  3,  1946  upon  his 
return  from  wartime  service. 

Colonel  Ira  C.  Copley  died  Nov.  2.  1947. 
Each  of  his  adopted  sons,  James  and  Wil- 
liam, Inherited  four-ninths  of  his  estate.  Mrs. 
Chloe  D.  Copley,  who  inherited  the  remain- 
ing one-ninth  followed  her  hvisband  In 
death  Aug.  1,  1949.  In  1959.  James  Copley 
assumed  sole  Interest  in  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
by  buying  the  interests  of  WlUlam  and  that 
of  the  estate  of  his  stepmother. 

As  the  ct»lef  executive  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration. Copley  pursued  a  dynamic  program 
of  growth  and  expansion.  Additionally,  he 
took  an  active  and  personal  Interest  In  both 
the  editorial  quality  and  technical  character 
of  each  newspaper.  Through  his  great  in- 
terest In  technical  progress,  the  Sacramento 
Union,  which  he  purchased  In  1966.  within 
months  became  the  largest  V3.  daUy  utiliz- 
ing the  offset  printing  procees  and  many 
other  technological  Innovations.  In  the  same 
vein,  at  the  time  of  his  death  Copley  had 
completed  one  of  the  most  modem  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  newspaper  plants  In 
the  world  to  publish  his  two  San  DIsko 
dallies. 

In  editorial  terms,  Copley  was  an  out- 
spoken, forthright  champion  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  His  vigorous  edltorlaJ 
voice,  projected  by  15  dally  and  32  weekly 
newspapers,  urged  preservation  of  constltu- 
Uonal  principles,  a  strong  national  defense 
policy,  efficiency  In  government,  prudent  fis- 
cal policies,  a  Republican  federal  structure 
and  Integrity  In  elected  representatives 
He   was   adamant   in   his   insistence   that 
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news  offered  by  Copley  Newspapers  and  Cop- 
ley News  Service  be  chronicled  truthfully, 
impartially  and  thoroughly. 

To  assist  In  reaching  these  goals,  Copley 
Inaugurated  the  "Ring  of  Truth"  annual 
awards  for  excellence  In  reporting,  editing 
and  news  photography.  A  complementary 
post  college  career  training  program  for 
young  Journalists  was  another  of  his  pioneer- 
ing efforts  which  has  been  frequently 
emulated. 

Copleys  phlloaophy  Is  succinctly  stated  in 
his  widely  distributed  creed: 

"Tlie  newspaper  Is  a  bulwark  against  regi- 
mented thinking.  One  of  Its  duties  Is  to  en- 
hance the  Integrity  of  the  individual  which 
Is  the  core  of  American  greatness." 

Copley  insisted  that  his  publishers  must 
be  autonomous  so  that  each  of  his  news- 
papers could  develop  a  distinctive  person- 
ality to  best  serve  their  community  He  be- 
lieved that  the  function  of  the  larger 
corporation  was  to  Improve  the  quality  serv- 
ice and  efficiency  of  Individual  publications 
by  offering  them  greater  resources  and  talent 
His  dedication  to  his  profession,  his  serv- 
ices to  his  country  and  his  Involvement  In 
the  affairs  of  his  hometown  earned  him 
broad  recognition. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Bu- 
reau of  Advertising,  a  past  member  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association,  past  president  of  The  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  member  of  The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  The  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  the 
national  professional  Journalism  society 

Copley.  hU  newspapers  and  his  employes 
were  awarded  many  medals  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  for  their  con- 
tributions to  a  strong  America. 

In  his  home  community  of  San  Diego 
Copley  was  noted  for  his  leadership  phi- 
lanthropy and  charity.  His  memberships  in- 
cluded the  San  Diego  Symphony  Orchestra 
Assn  the  San  Diego  Zoological  Society,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  San  Dleeo 
Fine  Arts  Society.  ^ 

The  Copley  Center  of  Scrtpps  Clinic  and 
Research  Foundation,  which  he  served  as 
a  director,  commemorated  his  personal  In- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  health  and 
medical  faculties.  Numerous  other  hospi- 
tals and  medical  study  centers  have  l)ene- 
fltted  from  his  contributions — Including  the 
Scrtpps  Memorial  Hospital  which  he  served 
as  a  director  for  14  years  and  whose  Copley 
Tower  Is  a  product  of  his  philanthropy.  He 
also  was  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Aurora 
ni..  Association  which  supervises  the  Copley 
Memorial  Hospital  there.  In  California,  his 
contributions  to  his  home  oommimlty  earned 
him  the  tlUe  of  Mr.  San  Diego  m  1958. 

The  many  other  honors  received  by  Copley 
Include  the  Oolden  Plate  Award  presented  by 
the  Academy  of  Achievement,  National  Amer- 
ican Legion  Fourth  Estate  Award,  The  Order 
of  St.  Brigitte.  presented  by  the  American- 
ism Education  League,  the  National  Patriot- 
ism Award  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  The 
Gold  Medal  of  the  City  of  Paris.  The  Silver 
Beaver  Award  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
The  National  Service  Award  of  The  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States.  The  Ohio  News- 
paper Association  Award  for  distinguished 
service  to  Journalism,  and  The  Order  of  Com- 
mander of  The  Lion  of  Finland.  He  was  also 
a  recipient  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award 
from  Oolumbia  University  and  the  Tom 
Wallace  Award  from  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  for  his  'long-standing  campaign 
to  keep  the  United  States  public  better 
Informed  of  developments  In  l^tin  Amer- 
ica" and  for  his  assistance  in  helping  to  Im- 
prove Latin  American  newspaper  technology. 
Among  other  recognitions  conferred  upon 
Copley   were   the    U.S.    Navy   Distinguished 


Public  Service  Award.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Oold  Medal  of  Merit,  Distinguished 
American  Citizens  Award  from  The  National 
Education  Program,  The  American  Founda- 
tion Award,  a  Special  National  Oold  Medal 
Award  and  Dlstlngushed  Service  Award  from 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars,  the  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps  School  of  Honor,  The  Dls- 
abled  American  Veterans  President's  Award 
and  two  Captl-^e  Nations  Elsenhower  Medals. 
Copley's  devotion  to  arts  and  sciences  in- 
cluded membership  In  Addison  Gallery  of 
American  Art,  American  Association  of 
Museums,  American  Forestry  Assn.,  Cal  'I>ch 
Science  for  Mankind  Development  program, 
the  National  Society  for  Historical  Preserva- 
tion and  The  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  The  Copley  corporate  of- 
fices in  La  Jolla  house  one  of  the  outstanding 
national  collections  of  art  relating  to  news- 
papers. 

Most  of  Copley's  charitable  endeavors  were 

conducted   through    his   own   foxindatlons 

Unlon-Tribime  Charities,  Copley  Charities 
and  Southern  CallfornU  AssocUted  News- 
papers Charities. 

Copley's  Interest  In  history  was  furthered 
by  his  memberships  In  the  Aurora  Historical 
Museum,  California  Historical  Society.  Sons 
of  American  Revolution,  Naval  Historical 
Foundation,  San  Diego  Historical  Society  and 
Western  HUtory  Association.  Eleven  volimiee 
of  history  commissioned  by  Copley,  relating 
principally  to  the  Southwest,  have  won  wide 
acclaim  and  the  James  S.  Copley  Library  in 
La  Jolla  houses  many  treasures  of  literary 
composition. 

Copley's  abiding  Interest  In  education  was 
underscored  by  his  slgmflcant  support  of 
three  foundations.  These  were  a  matching 
gift  scholarship  program  available  to  em- 
ployes, a  newspaper  scholarship  program,  ma- 
jor capital  gifts  to  numerous  colleges  and 
annual  support  to  more  than  60  various 
education  scholar8hli>s. 

Adjuncts  to  his  newspapers  are  a  depart- 
ment of  education  that  promotes  use  of 
newspapers  as  an  educational  tool  and  the 
Copley  career  program. 

Dally  newspapers  owned  by  Copley  at  the 
time  of  his  death  were :  The  San  Diego  Union, 
foimded  in  1868;  The  Evening  Tribune,  dat- 
ing from  1896:  The  Sacramento  Union,  the 
oldest  dally  In  the  West,  founded  In  1851; 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate.  1887;  Burbank 
Dally  Review,  1886;  Glendale  News-Press, 
1905:  Monrovia  Dally  News-Post.  1903;  South 
Bay  Dally  Breeze,  Torrance.  1894;  San  Pedro 
News-PUot.  1901.  All  of  these  are  In  CaU- 
fomla. 

Copley  nilnols  dally  newspapers  and  the 
year  of  their  founding  are :  The  Beacon  News 
(Aurora).  1846:  Dally  Courier-News  (Elgin) 
1876;  Herald-News  (JoUet),  1877;  Ullnols 
SUte  Journal  (Springfield).  1831:  IlUnoU 
State  Register  (Springfield).  1836;  Wheaton 
Journal,  1933. 

Additionally  the  Copley  Corporation  In- 
cludes 32  weekly  newspapers. 

Copley  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Copley  News  Service,  the  largest  supple- 
mental news  service  in  the  world,  with  1,340 
current  client  outlets. 

Copley  also  owned  The  Copley  Internation- 
al Corporation;  Copley  Computer  Services, 
Inc.  in  San  Diego;  Conmiunlcatlons  Hawaii, 
Inc.  which  operates  Radio  station  KGU  In 
Honolulu;  Seminar,  a  quarterly  Jotimallsm 
review,  and  Copley  Productions,  which  de- 
velops documentary  films  of  civic  and  cul- 
tural interest.  He  also  maintained  a  typog- 
raphy consulting  division  In  the  La  Jolla 
corporation  general  offices. 

Copley's  residence  was  "Foxhill"  on  the 
La  JoUa  highlands,  a  home  he  deeply  loved 
and  whose  construction  he  supervised  per- 
sonally. He  had  a  second  home  In  Borrego 
Springs,  a  desert  conmiunlty  to  which  he 
devoted  special  Interest  and  energies. 
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ISn.  Copley  will  continue  to  rttslde  at  Vox- 
hlll. 
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(From  JoUet  (m.)  Herald-News,  Oct.  7, 19731 
A  NoKLE  Man 
Most  men  are  destined  to  pass  their  brief 
moment  on  this  planet  without  lasting  Im- 
pact. They  come,  they  go  and  they  are  for- 
gotten. 

A  smaller  number  are  enabled  by  chance 
or  by  talent  to  make  some  mark — for  good 
or  m — on  the  affairs  of  the  world;  and  the 
smallest  nimiber  of  all  are  those  whose  Im- 
pact is  great,  good  and  enduring. 

James  Strohn  Copley,  chairman  of  the 
corporation  publishing  Copley  Newspapers, 
taken  summarUy  from  his  life  at  age  57,  had 
an  effect  upon  the  conscience,  the  conduct 
and  the  weU-belng  of  our  nation  that  has 
been  surpassed  by  few  men  In  private  life. 
With  a  heritage  of  wealth  and  security,  it 
would  not  have  been  remarkable  had  he  chos- 
en a  tranquil  and  less  demanding  life. 

Armed  however,  with  a  high  order  of  per- 
sonal conviction  and  the  leadership  of  a 
dynamic  father,  Jim  Copley  moved  aggres- 
sively into  the  newspaper  business,  deter- 
mined that  the  obligation  to  print  all  of  the 
facts  honestly  and  without  bias — "the  ring 
of  truth"  as  he  called  It — is  no  less  than  a 
sacred  trust. 

His  newspapers,  basically  Republican  In 
their  editorial  viewpoint,  reflected  his  own 
dedication  to  that  article  of  faith,  and  his 
determination  always  to  print  the  truth 
earned  for  him,  from  friend  and  foe  alike, 
the  precious  respect  that  only  unfailing  in- 
tegrity can  bring. 

His  newspaper  achievements  brought  him 
pjTamlds  of  national  and  international  hon- 
ors— director  of  the  Associated  Press,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  director  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  and  many  others. 
However,  apart  from  all  of  this  busy  profes- 
sional Ufe  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
all  the  things  for  which  It  stands. 

DlstlnguLshed  service  in  uniform,  where 
he  earned  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  reserve 
of  the  U.8.  Navy,  dedicated  service  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge,  federal  service  as  a  member  of  the 
president's  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission — all  of  these  were  welcome  la- 
bors of  a  patriotic  love  that  burned  deep  in 
his  heart. 

And,  somewhere  among  his  few  remaining 
scraps  of  time,  Jim  Copley  was  able  to  create 
opporttmlties  to  work  tirelessly  on  behalf 
of  health  Institutions,  to  support  the  arts 
and  education— In  short  to  put  both  his 
shoulder  and  his  resources  behind  any  project 
that  promised  to  enhance  the  opportunities 
of  Americans,  young  and  old.  His  personal 
generosity  and  his  consideration  for  others 
were  legendary  but.  when  brought  all  to- 
gether, they  simply  portrayed  the  desire  of 
a  grateful  and  loyal  American  to  do  his  full 
share  to  nourish  and  support  the  land  he 
loved. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  best  and  truest 
measure  of  a  man  is  found  In  the  Judgment 
of  his  peers.  Jim  Copley's  peers — the  fra- 
ternity of  this  generation's  great  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  every  corner  of  the  world — 
wlU  make  their  Judgment  today  and  it  wlU 
resound  with  the  ring  of  truth  that  he  so 
cherished  himself. 

They  wlU  declare  him  a  patriot  and.  with 
pride,  will  say  that  his  beloved  country  is 
a  better  place  in  which  to  Uve  because  of 
his  selfless  efforts  on  Its  behalf. 

They  wUl  declare  him  a  wise  and  humane 
philanthropist,  and  wiU  give  a  score  of  rea- 
sons why  our  American  society  wUl  be  hap- 
pier, stronger  and  healthier  because  of  his 
unfaUing  generosity. 


But  most  of  aU — above  everything  else — 
they  WlU  adjudge  him  a  noble,  a  compassion- 
ate, a  gentle  and  a  considerate  man  and. 
with  love,  pride  and  eternal  gratitude  wOl 
declare  that  all  of  the  thousands  whose'  lives 
Jim  Copley  touched  wlU  be  better  for  hU 
having  trod  this  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  participate  in  honoring  the  late  James 
Strohn  Copley,  an  unparalleled  American 
patriot  and  a  giant  in  American  journal- 
ism. Although  I  was  not  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Copley,  I  did  have  the 
precious  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  on 
several  occasions.  I  was  impressed  and 
awed  by  his  generous  spirit,  his  candid 
honesty,  and  the  overwhelming  magni- 
tude of  his  personaUty.  His  relentless 
pursuit  of  truth,  his  personal  conviction 
and  his  legacy  of  benevolent  deeds  wili 
long  be  remembered  by  this  Nation  and 
by  me.  Mr.  Copley's  untimely  demise  will 
be  felt  by  all  Americans,  and  particularly 
great  will  be  the  loss  felt  by  his  col- 
leagues and  contemporaries. 

I  shall  not  recite  his  unending  list  of 
awards  and  honors  that  were  Justly 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Copley  during  his 
life,  those  can  be  found  in  the  Copley 
News  Service  obituary. 

Today,  I  wish  briefly  to  comment  on 
one  aspect  of  Mr.  Copleys  character  that 
made  him  an  institution,  a  legend  in  his 
own  life— his  integrity  and  his  never- 
ending  quest  for  the  truth.  Integrity— a 
word  so  often  used  and  a  concept  so 
blatantly  abused  in  the  political  life  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  today— was  the  very 

foundation  of  James  S.  Copley's  life 

his  success,  respect,  admiration  and  his 
influence  were  all  based  on  his  uncom- 
promising integrity.  I  need  not  remind 
those  of  us  joining  in  this  special  order 
today  that  integrity  cannot  be  bought 
or  sold— it  must  be  lived. 

James  Copley  was  a  living  embodiment 
of  this  ideal,  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow.  It  Is  especially  important  to  ac- 
centuate this  aspect  of  his  life  at  this 
time  when  we  are  witnessing  a  large  ero- 
sion of  faith  and  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  integrity  of  our  governmental 
institutions  and  its  leaders.  The  desper- 
ate need  to  restore  this  faith  can  perhaps 
be  augmented  in  large  measure  by  the 
exemplary  life  of  James  Copley. 

The  review  of  Mr.  Copleys  life  helps 
to  reinstill  the  feeling  of  integrity  and 
greatness  which  are  the  direct  products 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
with  its  attendant  basic  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  To  the  disgruntled,  dis- 
couraged and  frustrated  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  I  say — 

Look  upon  the  life  of  James  S.  Copley  for 
a  renewal  of  your  spirit  and  faith,  here  was 
a  living  example  of  the  greatness  which  this 
Nation  is  capable  of  producing,  thru  hard 
work,  dedication  and  integrity. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCTION  OP 
BILL     TO     ELIMINATE     EMPLOY- 
MENT DISCRIMINATION  ON  BASIS 
OP  MILITARY  DISCHARGE  STATUS 
(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  eliminate  employment 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  military 
discharge  status. 

Last  November,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's Task  Force  on  the  Administration 
of  Military  Justice  in  the  Armed  Forces 
concluded  that  the  military— like  all 
other  institutions  in  our  society is  per- 
meated with  racial  discrimination,  es- 
pecially within  the  miUtary  justice 
system. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  Task  Force 
was: 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  mUltary 
system  does  discriminate  against  its  members 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  ethnic  background 
The  discrimination  U  sometimes  purposive- 
more  often,  it  U  not.  Indeed,  it  often  occurs 
against  the  dictates  not  only  of  policy  but  In 
the  face  of  determined  efforts  of  command- 
ers, staff  personnel  and  dedicated  service  men 
and  women. 

TTie  answer  is  not  as  neat  as  we  might 
wish  It.  Part  of  It  Is.  in  our  Judgment,  that 
the  mUltary  in  Its  own  right  continues  to 
pursue  certain  policies  and  practices  which 
have  the  effect  of  disproportionately  impact- 
ing on  racial  and  ethnic  mlnorlUes 


Preceding  were  the  expressions  of  those 
persons  who  worked  and  lived  closely 
with  James  Copley,  from  the  Copley  News 
Service  and  an  editorial  from  the  Joilet 
Herald  News,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
chain  of  Copley  newspapers.  To  these 
sentiments  I  can  only  add  my  whole- 
hearted agreement.  James  S.  Copley  was 
a  giant  of  a  man  in  every  sense  and  he 
shall  be  sorely  missed  by  this  Nation. 


The  report  studied  the  military  dis- 
charges of  919,349  enlisted  males  who 
were  released  from  the  armed  forces  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971.  Approximately  21 
percent  were  black.  The  report  found 
that,  flrst.  in  aU  services,  blacks  received 
a  lower  proportion  of  honorable  dis- 
charges, and  second,  a  higher  proportion 
of  general  and  undesirable  discharges 
than  whites  with  similar  education  levels 
and  test  scores  on  aptitude  testa. 

However  the  problem  finding  employ- 
ment with  the  burden  of  any  unfavorable 
discharge  is  not  Umited  to  members  of 
racial  minorities.  We  have  all  received 
letters  from  constituents  concerning 
their  inability  to  obtain  employment  be- 
cause of  their  discharge  status.  We  are 
all  aware  of  servicemen  who  receive  less 
than  honorable  discharges  for  certain 
offenses  peculiar  to  the  military,  and 
have  little— if  any— relationship  to  po- 
tential civilian  jobs.  However,  ex-service- 
men are  refused  employment  simply  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  discharge  received 
not  on  account  of  the  offense  which 
brought  about  the  discharge. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day addresses  itself  to  this  dilemma  It 
eliminates  use  of  the  "discharge  status" 
as  a  basis  for  denying  employment.  This 
distinction  must  not  be  allowed,  and  we 
should  act  quickly  to  end  this  unneeded 
discrimination  and  prejudice. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  serve  as  cochairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  32  members  to  prepare  and 
plan  and  introduce  a  bill  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  budget,  the  so-called  con- 
gressional budget. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
my  colleague,  the  cochairman  (Mr.  Ull- 
UAN)  as  well  as  the  other  32  members  of 
the  committee.  I  am  highly  gratified 
that  all  32  of  us  were  able  to  agree  upon 
a  report  and  that  the  32  of  us  Joined  in 
Introducing  a  bill. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  bills  have 
been  introduced.  We  have  had  studied 
those  bills  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  various  of  our  col- 
leagues. We  have  had  time  to  think 
about  some  of  the  provisions  we  had. 

On  yesterday,  I  Introduced  a  bUl  H.R. 
10961,  which  in  my  judgment  brings  to- 
gether the  best  parts  of  the  various  bills 
that  we  have.  I  am  unable  to  present  the 
bill  at  this  time  because  It  is  at  the  Print- 
ing cyfflce.  It  should  be  available  tomor- 
row. However,  In  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  give  a  brief  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  commend  it 
to  the  study  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  those  others  who  are  Interested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  will  answer 
many  of  the  problems  we  have  in  many 
ways,  and  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
I  shall  go  into  them  in  greater  detail. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  budget 
control  bill  which  I  have  introduced  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Changes  tbe  fiscal  year  to  October  1st  to 
allow  more  adequate  time  for  consideration 
of  the  budget: 

2.  Provldee  that  annual  bills  authorizing 
budget  authority  must  be  passed  by  March 
31,  and  In  the  event  such  authorizations  are 
not  passed,  provision  Is  made  for  an  auto- 
matic one-year  extension  or  the  existing  au- 
thorization; 

3.  Provides  that  the  members  of  the  Budget 
committee,  to  be  selected  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  legislative  committees, 
shall  b©  rotated  among  the  members  of  their 
committee.  The  chairmanship  shall  also  ro- 
tate among  the  three  groups. 

4.  Provides  that  back-door  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority, except  trust  funds,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  only  as  prescribed  In  the  amiual  appro- 
priation bills; 

6.  Provides  for  two  budget  resolutions  as 
f oUows : 

a.  The  first  resolution,  to  be  passed  by  May 
1,  will  establish  tentative  targets  on  total 
budget  outlays,  total  budget  authority,  total 
revenues,  the  overall  level  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit  con- 
sidered appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  suob  other  factors  as  may  be 
relevant. 

Although  these  targets  shall  serve  as  guide- 
lines, compliance  with  the  totals  will  not  be 
required  in  the  subsequent  passage  of  the 
appropriation  bUls; 

b.  A  final  budget  resolution,  to  be  enacted 
after  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills,  pro- 
viding a  final  determination  of  the  legislative 
budget  totals  with  direction  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  take  such  action,  in 
the  form  of  a  budget  reconciliation  bill,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  conform  the  appropria- 
tion bills  with  the  revised  totals  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  such 
tax  measures  ae  may  be  necessary  to  conform 
to  the  revenue  total. 

6.  Timetable  and  procedure  for  processing 
Of  appropriation  and  revenue  bills : 

a.  Prior  to  the  reporting  of  the  first  ap- 
propriation  bUl   the   Committee  on  Appro- 
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priatlons  shall  complete  Its  subcommittee 
markups  and  Pull  Committee  action  on  aU  of 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  and  report  to 
the  House  a  summary  of  its  recommendations 
In  comparison  with  the  target  figures  con- 
tained in  the  first  budget  resolution; 

b.  By  August  1  action  shaU  be  completed 
by  Congress  on  all  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  which  shall  then  be  held  by  the 
Congress  pending  conformity  with  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  and  enactment  of  the 
budget  reconciUatlon  bill; 

c.  Upon  passage  of  the  second  concurrent 
resolution : 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
report,  if  necessary,  a  budget  reconciliation 
bill  providing  such  rescissions  and  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  conform  the 
appropriation  bills  to  the  totals  approved  In 
the  second  budget  resolution;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  required,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  shall  report,  as  a  separate 
chapter  of  the  budget  reconciliation  bUl,  a 
tax  measure  which  will  raise  the  amount  of 
additional  revenue  required  to  provide  the 
revenue   total  established  in  the  resolution. 

7.  In  the  event  Congress  falls  to  enact  a 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  or  enacts  a  bill 
which  Is  not  In  conformity  with  the  totals 
oa  budget  outlays  and  revenues  approved  in 
the  second  concurrent  resolution,  the  Budget 
committee  shall,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
spending  priorities  set  by  Congress,  report 
legislation  providing  for  a  proportionate  re- 
duction, by  line  Item,  In  appropriations  and 
other  obllgatlonal  authority  available  to  pro- 
vide such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
within  the  level  of  budget  outlays  and  the 
appropriate  level  of  surplus  or  deficit  estab- 
lished In  the  resolution. 


the  public  needs  and  necessity  of  the 
community  and  the  economic  viability 
of  the  institutions  in  question  and  on  no 
other  basis,  be  it  political  pressure  or 
otherwise.  The  question  which  we  have 
to  answer  is  whether  or  not  the  refusal 
to  grant  a  charter  in  this  instance  was 
based  on  these  two  inviolate  criteria  or 
whether  other  factors  were  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  may  expect  a 
thorough  probing  investigation  with  a 
report  of  our  findings  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  I  approach  this  task  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  avoid  prejudging  the 
case  in  any  manner — but  our  duty  com- 
pels us  to  bring  all  the  facts  to  light  lest 
public  confidence  be  diminished  in  the 
soundness  of  our  banking  system  and 
in  the  integrity  of  those  supervl«;ory  offi- 
cials charged  by  law  with  protection  of 
the  public  interest. 


POLITICAL    CLOUT    AND    BANK 
CHARTERING 


(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  disclosures  by  press  and  television 
pertaining  to  a  charter  application  for 
a  national  bank  in  Florida,  which,  among 
other  things,  Implicates  the  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Rebozo,  and  by  inference  casts  doubt 
upon  the  integrity  of  reviewing  officials 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reaching  such 
decisions  solely  based  upon  the  general 
public's  need  for  additional  services  in  a 
free  and  competitive  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  questions  being 
raised  at  a  time  when  public  confidence 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb  concerning  Grovem- 
ment  and  Its  officials  at  the  highest 
levels  must  not  be  left  unanswered.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insur- 
ance of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  with  the  fullest  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  our  committee 
chairman.  Wright  Patman,  I  hereby  ad- 
vise the  House  that  our  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  investigate  this  matter  and  re- 
lated questions  to  the  fullest.  All  books, 
records,  and  documents  related  to  this 
matter  have  been  requested  and  will  be 
received  shortly.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  agencies  involved  will  be 
fully  cooperative  and  I  wish  to  assure 
the  House  that  agency  officials  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  justify  deci- 
sions made  in  this  instance. 

As  we  all  know,  charters  for  financial 
institutions  are  to  be  granted  based  on 


MASS  TRANSIT  URGED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danhlson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoGAN)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency 
to  develop  a  mass  transportation  system 
is  becoming  Increasingly  evident.  Pollu- 
tion, congested  highways,  not  to  men- 
tion the  wear  and  tear  on  individuals  as 
they  crawl  through  traffic  to  their  em- 
ployment, all  combine  and  cogently  make 
the  case  for  steps  and  for  action  now  to 
help  alleviate  the  present  situation. 

This  summer  the  Washington  and 
Baltimore  areas  again  have  experienced 
a  number  of  serious  pollution  alerts. 
While  no  one  would  wish  upon  us  the 
misery  caused  by  these  pollution  alerts, 
at  least  we  can  be  grateful  that  they 
have  created  the  kind  of  public  atten- 
tion needed  to  force  the  improvement  of 
our  mass  transportation  systems  and 
reduce  automobile  traffic. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  clean  air 
law,  now  scheduled  to  take  full  effect  in 
1975,  will  result  In  various  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  automobile  and  in  a 
drastic  alteration  in  commuting  habits. 
Many  communities  are  considering  ac- 
tion to  boost  the  cost  of  downtown  park- 
ing, prohibit  further  construction  of 
parking  facilities,  impose  special  auto- 
use  taxes,  and  in  extreme  cases,  ban  the 
auto  from  downtown  areas  altogether. 
The  current  national  concern  over  petro- 
leum products  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  more  and  better  mass  trans- 
portation. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  commuting 
problem,  I  introduced  a  bill  on  June  23, 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  for  an  experimental  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between 
Washington  and  Annapolis  and  a  high- 
speed marine  vessel  system  between  the 
Baltimore-Annapolis  area  and  the  York- 
town-Willlamsburg-Norfolk  area. 

As  part  of  the  study,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  required  to 
consider  questions  of  social  advisability, 
environmental  impact  and  economic 
practicability.  The  study  must  include 
such  factors  as  possible  growth  patterns 
resulting  from  the  system,  anticipated 
effects  on  competing  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  the  advisability  of  placing 
it  in  another  location. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  need  is 
clearly  evident  that  we  need  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  if  we  are  to 
combat  the  effects  of  air  pollution  and 
efficiently  move  commuters. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  encourage  the  use  of  rail  commuter 
services  for  the  Washington-Baltimore 
metropolitan  area.  Our  rails  have  the 
potential  of  helping  us  to  solve  the  diffi- 
cult pollution  and  transportation  prob- 
lems we  are  facing.  This  legislation 
would  amend  the  Wastiington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  Compact  by 
requiring  the  Inclusion  of  rail  commuter 
service  in  mass  transit  plans.  Specifically, 
the  bill  directs  that  within  180  days, 
after  enactment,  the  Iward  of  directors 
of  the  authority  "shall  adopt  a  program 
lor  the  development  of  rail  commuter 
service"  sw  part  of  its  mass  transit  plan. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  very  interested  In  the  p)oten- 
tial  of  railways  in  helping  to  solve  our 
transportation  and  pollution  problems. 
The  State,  for  example,  has  expre.ssed  its 
willingness  to  help  defray  some  of  the 
cost  of  the  Amtrak  rvm  to  Cumberland. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  forward-look- 
ing attitude  has  not  existed  at  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Transit  Authority. 
Metro  is  on  the  way  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  citizens  of  this  area  look  forward 
to  its  completion,  but  the  urgency  of  our 
transportation  and  pollution  problems 
make  it  essential  that  we  move  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can,  particularly  when  our  ac- 
tions will  complement  the  Metro  system 
when  it  becomes  operational. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  pushing  for  a 
balanced  transportation  system  in  the 
Washington-metropolitan  area  so  that 
we  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  influx  of 
visitors  expected  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration  in  1976.  The  text  of  the  bills 
follows : 

H.R.  109SS 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Washington  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  Compact  to  require  the  In- 
clusion of  rail  commuter  service  In  the 
mass  transit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the 
Congress   hereby   gives   Its   consent   to   and 
adopts  and  enacts  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  amendment,  as  set  forth   in  section 
2  of  this  act,  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  Compact  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  1-1431)  for  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore granted  Its  consent  (Public  Law  89-774; 
80  Stat.  1324). 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  13  of  article  VI  of  the 
Washington  Metropolltfm  Area  Tratisit  Au- 
thority Compact  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (b)  as 
subparagraph  (c);  and 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  following  sub- 
paragraph (a)  a  new  subparagraph  (b)  as 
f oUows : 

"(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  dajrs 
from  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  Board  shall  adopt  a  program  for  the 
development  of  raU  commuter  service  as  a 
part  of  the  mass  transp>ortatlon  plan  re- 
ferred to  In  this  paragraph.  Upon  adoption 
of  such  program,  the  Board  shaU  Immediately 
take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the  Imple- 
mentation thereof  Including  the  seeking  of 
funds  therefor  as  appropriate  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  Of  1964  (Public  Law  8&-365;  78  Stat. 
302)." 


Sic  3.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
Into  and  execute  an  amendment  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority Compact  substantially  as  set  forth 
In  section  2  of  thU  Act  with  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 


AS  YE  SOW,  SO  SHALL  YE  REAP  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  cMr.  Pindley)  is  lec- 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation the  United  States  finds  itself  in 
today  with  respect  to  the  Middle  E^ast 
is  ironic  and  quite  dangerous. 

It  is  ironic  for  two  reasons.  For  one, 
President  Nixon  now  has  on  his  desk  a 
war  powers  resolution  which  he  has  been 
threatening  to  veto  ever  since  Congress 
first  began  considering  it.  News  reports 
Monday  indicate  that  Americans  are  now 
flying  military  supplies,  and  even  new 
fighter  aircraft,  directly  into  Israel.  Un- 
der section  4(a)  U)  and  (2)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  President  Nixon  would 
be  required  to  report  these  actions  to  the 
Congress  within  48  hours. 

News  reports  also  indicate  that  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  stated  Monday  night 
that  although  the  United  States  does  not 
now  plan  to  send  troops  into  the  Middle 
East,  if  the  Russians  send  in  troojas.  it 
will  be  a  different  matter.  Even  such  an 
intimation  that  the  United  States  might 
send  troops  into  the  Middle  East  requires 
prior  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

There  is  currently  no  authority  what- 
soever for  the  President  to  send  troops 
to  the  Middle  East.  The  1957  Middle  East 
Resolution  has  been  declared  inoperative 
by  Secretary  Rogers  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. No  other  authority  exists. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  is 
ironic  for  yet  another  reason.  There  was 
a  time  not  too  long  ago  when,  by  one 
simple  word,  the  United  States  might 
have  forestalled  this  latest  outbreak  of 
violence.  In  July  of  this  year  the  United 
States  cast  Its  fifth  veto  at  the  United 
Nations.  On  that  occasion,  the  United 
States  stood  alone  in  objecting  to  a 
rather  mild  statement  by  the  Security 
Council  on  Middle  East  policy,  a  state- 
ment which  our  NATO  allies  were  will- 
ing to  accept. 

Had  the  United  States  voted  for  the 
resolution,  or  even  abstained,  perhaps  to- 
day there  would  be  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  By  vetoing  the  resolution,  the 
United  States  may  have  scuttled  the 
Arabs'  final  effort  to  settle  the  Middle 
East  controversy  peacefully.  It  is  regret- 
table and  tragic  if  it  caused  the  Arabs 
to  see  as  their  only  alternative  the  vio- 
lent fighting  which  has  ensued. 

Surely  no  one,  least  of  all  the  Israelis, 
now  feels  that  our  veto  at  the  United  Na- 
tions could  justify  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed  in  the  last  week. 

This  time,  unlike  1967,  the  Arabs 
launched  the  first  attack.  And  though 
it  may  have  seemed  inevitable  to  them, 
it  is  also  nonetheless  inexcusable. 

The  danger  is  that  as  a  result  of  these 
renewed  hostilities,  a  new  wave  of  anti- 
Israell  sentiment  may  develop  in  the 
United  States.  Already  I  have  received 


several  letters  urging  that  our  Govern- 
ment not  resupply  Israel  for  war  losses. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
wants  the  United  States  actually  to 
threaten  military  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  Sunday  President 
Nixon  was  quick  to  retract  his  reference 
to  President  Eisenhower's  landing  of 
marines  in  Lebanon  in  1957. 

The  pomt  is  that  one  of  the  truly 
great  accomplishments  of  President 
Nixon  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is 
atwut  to  come  tumbling  down.  The  care- 
fully balanced  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent charted  and  htis  pursued  in  the 
Middle  East  for  the  past  5  years  Is  fast 
being  destroyed. 

For  years,  the  United  States  has  in- 
sisted on  full  adherence  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council's  Resolution  242,  call- 
ing for  a  return  of  occupied  lands,  and 
at  most,  insubstantial  alterations  of 
boundaries  which  predated  the  1967  war. 
The  United  States  cannot  now  call  for 
any  less  adherence  to  that  position, 
when  the  lack  of  adherence  is  the  very 
reason  there  is  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East  today. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  in  everyone's  interest 
to  bring  about  a  cesise-fire.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations'  res- 
olution be  observed  by  all  parties. 

For  Israel  that  means  the  right  to  live 
within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries. For  the  Arabs,  it  means  the  right 
to  have  occupied  lands  returned. 

These  goals  bear  repeating  during 
these  troubled  times.  They  should  be  the 
signal  beacon,  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
cease-fire  for  which  we  all  long. 

In  this  critical  hour,  the  United  States 
should  reaffirm  clearly  its  support  for 
U.N.  Resolution  242. 


TRIUMPH  OF  ARENA  STAGE  CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  city  has  reason  to  be  proud  that  its 
first  resident  theater— The  Arena  Stage 
Co. — ^has  become  the  first  such  group  of 
actors  to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union,  pre- 
senting important  American  drama. 
There  have  been  musical  groups,  musical 
plays,  touring  ballet  companies,  and 
other  artists,  but  Arena  Stage  Is  the 
breakthrough  in  presenting  serious 
drama.  The  group  traveled  under  the 
aegis  of  the  State  Department,  which 
paid  for  the  tour  as  part  of  the  cultural 
exchange  program. 

The  Arena  Stage  Co.  chose  to  present 
the  Russians  with  a  highly  dramatic 
play,  "Inherit  the  Wind,'  written  by 
Jerome  Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  made  an  Im- 
print on  the  capital  of  a  country  which 
is  wracked  with  internal  tension  caused 
by  the  challenge  of  dissident  intellectu- 
als. Its  theme  Is  freedom  of  speech,  a 
freedom  denied  citizens  of  the  U.S.S Ji. 

The  Russian  writer,  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn,  and  the  scientist,  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov,  and  others  have  been  har- 
assed and  threatened.  Solzhenitsyn  also 
spent  time  in  prison,  and  he  used  the  ex- 
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perience  In  writing  books  which  were 
subsequently  smuggled  to  the  West,  such 
as  "One  E>ay  In  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denlso- 
vitch."  "The  First  Circle"  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  best  novels  written  on  the 
struggle  of  man  to  be  free  and  the  In- 
domitability  of  the  hiunan  spirit.  Choos- 
ing this  play  for  Russian  consumption 
was  perhaps  a  risky  thing  for  Zelda 
Pichandler,  the  producing  director  of 
Arena,  and  Alan  Schneider,  Arena's 
director. 

"Inherit  the  Wind"  Is,  of  course,  the 
story  of  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  a 
young  man  to  teach  a  controversial  sub- 
ject— evolution.  The  time  is  the  1920's 
and  the  protagonists  are — names  are  dis- 
guised— William  Jennings  Bryan,  repre- 
senting the  reaction  of  fundamentalist 
religionists  to  the  concept  of  evolution, 
and  Clarence  Darrow,  the  great  liberal 
lawyer  and  defender  of  the  poor  and  the 
controversial,  who  argued  the  case  for 
freedom  of  speech. 

Taking  risks,  however,  is  part  of  Mrs. 
Pichandler 's  genius;  for  she  is  respon- 
sible as  much  as  anyone  for  making 
Arena  the  mecca  for  new  playwrights 
and  superior  plays. 

The  Russian  audiences  cheered  this 
production  of  "Inherit  the  Wind"  even 
more  than  the  second  play,  "Our  Town" 
by  Thornton  Wilder.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate understanding  of  the  English,  head- 
sets were  used  for  simultaneous  transla- 
tion of  the  dialog. 

The  Russian  people  have  been  over- 
whelmingly hospitable  to  the  troupe,  a 
spokesman  told  me.  The  company  will 
return  October  17,  today,  and  aU  of  us 
should  join  in  a  warm,  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. They  have  performed  a  service  in 
representing  the  American  people  by 
tarrying  in  their  persons  and  in  the 
words  of  the  American  plays,  a  message 
of  good  will  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  history  of  Arena  Stage  Co.  and 
what  It  has  accomplished  is  one  that 
gives  me  hope.  I  beUeve  In  a  vital,  living 
theater,  a  theater  which  speaks  to  the 
condition  of  man.  That  message  may  be 
one  of  Inspiration,  of  hope  or  despair,  or 
of  deep,  biting  criticisms  of  conditions 
within  the  society. 

Our  great  playwrights,  no  less  so  than 
the  ancients  such  as  Aeschylus,  Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  probe 
deeply  into  the  soul  of  man  and  his 
society,  and  lay  It  bare  in  words  which 
provide  a  challenge  for  man  to  change, 
to  evolve  into  a  higher  being,  and  to 
recognize  the  oneness  of  all  mankind. 
The  best  of  our  playwrights  provide  this 
Insight  and  challenge. 

It  has  been  a  mission  of  Zelda 
Pichandler,  who  has  long  been  the  guid- 
ing genius  of  Arena  Stage  Co.  to  seek 
out  new  plajrwrlghts  who  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  who  say  It  well.  Arena 
also  discovers  new  talent  and  provides  a 
training  ground  for  actors  who  have 
gone  on  to  other  areas.  George  Gizzard, 
who  Is  currently  starring  on  Broadway, 
got  his  start  at  Arena,  as  did  Pemell 
Roberts,  who  was  a  University  of  Mary- 
land student  and  actor  at  Arena  before 
traveling  to  Hollsrwood  and  "Bonanza." 
John  Volght  was  a  Catholic  University 
student  and  Arena  actor.  He  has  made  a 


name  for  himself  as  a  good  actor  in 
"Midnight  Cowboy"  and  In  his  latest. 
"Deliverance."  Frances  Stemhagen 
started  at  Arena.  Ronny  Cox,  Melinda 
Dillon,  Nicholas  Coster,  Alan  Open- 
helmer  are  others  whose  names  come 
to  mind. 

Alan  Schneider.  Arena's  gifted  direc- 
tor, was  also  a  Catholic  University  stu- 
dent who  started  at  Arena  as  an  actor. 
Robert  Prosky.  the  fine  character  actor, 
has  been  with  Arena  for  years  as  a  strong 
part  of  its  resident  company. 

Mrs.  Pichandler  has  sought  and  found 
excellence,  and  Arena  Stage  productions 
are  honored  coimtrywide.  I  can  think  of 
several  plays  which  have  been  produced 
during  the  past  decade  which  perhaps 
could  not  have  found  an  outlet  had  she 
not  been  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  risk 
money  for  their  production — plays  such 
as  "The  Great  White  Hope."  This  play 
made  a  star  of  James  Earl  Jones  because 
of  his  magnificent  performance.  Howard 
Sackler  wrote  the  story  of  the  deliberate 
emotional  destruction  of  James  Johnson, 
the  black  man  who  had  the  temerity  to 
win  the  heavyweight  boxing  title  and 
marry  a  white  woman.  While  the  time 
was  the  1920's,  the  message  was  today. 

Mrs.  Pichandler  produced  the  critical- 
ly acclaimed  "Indians"  by  Arthur  Kopit 
which,  again,  had  a  racial  theme,  treat- 
ing the  physical  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  the  cynical  reneging  on 
treaty  rights  of  the  Great  Plains  tribes. 
The  play  was  a  popular  and  critical  suc- 
cess in  Washington,  but  failed  in  New 
York,  as  did  "Moonchildren"  by  Michael 
Weller,  which  was  a  contemporary  work 
about  the  younger  generation,  a  story 
poignantly  and  sensitively  told.  It  de- 
served better  on  Broadway,  as  did 
"Indians." 

In  her  latest  attempt  at  bringing  a  new 
play  into  being  Mrs.  Pichandler  has  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  musical  adaptation  of 
Lorraine  Hansberry's  "Raisin  in  the  Sun" 
written  by  the  late  playwright's  husband, 
Flobert  Nemlroff,  which  was  a  critical 
and  popular  success  in  Washington. 

I  saw  my  first  Arena  Stage  play  about 
23  years  ago  at  the  Old  Hippodrome 
Theater  in  downtown  Washington.  The 
setting  was  seedy,  but  the  acting  was  first 
rate.  I  also  remember  veteran  actor  Rob- 
ert Prosky  from  the  early  years,  too,  in 
the  Old  Vat,  the  second  home  of  Arena 
in  an  old  brewery  which  has  since  been 
obliterated  by  the  freeway  near  the  JFK 
Center,  It  was  not  xmtil  1961  that  Arena 
had  a  home  of  its  own.  built  on  a  site  in 
Southwest,  at  6th  and  M,  in  a  redevelop- 
ment area.  Then  10  years  later  the  Kree- 
ger  Theater  was  built,  and  we  now  have 
two  showcases  for  new  plays,  or  old  plays 
of  merit. 

Another,  smaller  reading  theater  is 
contemplated,  where  new  talent  and  new 
plays  can  be  developed.  Mrs.  Pichandler 
has  a  standard  of  excellence  in  choosing 
plays  and  hers  is  the  final  choice  on  what 
is  produced.  She  has  received  and  read 
literally  himdreds  and  hundreds  of 
scripts,  many  of  which  are  not  pro- 
ducible. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  drafts  legis- 
lation In  this  area,  such  as  the  bill  to 
provide  funding  for  the  National  Foun- 


dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The 
Arts  Endowment  has  been  helpful  In  aid- 
ing struggling  theater  groups  such  as 
Arena.  The  endowment  has  since  1969 
contributed  1972.500  to  Arena  Stage,  dol- 
lars which  must  be  matched.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  sustained  them  through 
the  years — $800,000  since  their  begin- 
ning. Now.  however,  they  are  offering 
what  they  call  a  challenge  grant  for  the 
next  4  years.  They  will  receive  a  total 
of  $617,000  if  they  can  raise  that  amount; 
and  they  have  a  specific  quota  to  raise 
for  each  of  the  4  years. 

Their  deficit.  I  understand.  Is  about 
$1,450,000.  They  have  raised  $950,000 
from  the  box  ofBce.  leaving  approxi- 
mately $500,000  to  be  raised. 

Arena  is  not  an  experimental  theater, 
but  It  does  stress  the  production  of  new 
plays — It  calls  itself  a  theater  for  the 
people — for  they  do  not  stray  too  much 
from  the  mainstream. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  In  Washing- 
ton that  new  playwrights  and  actors — 
three  out  of  four  are  unemployed — do 
have  such  an  outlet  and  that  Arena  has 
such  a  fine  resident  company. 

We  welcome  them  beck.  In  triumph, 
from  Russia.  We  know  from  reports  that 
they  have  done  a  splendid  Job  represent- 
ing America.  Because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause I  have  been  the  beneficiary  for  so 
many  years  in  the  past  of  so  much  ex- 
cellent theater  at  Arena,  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  fine  organization. 


ONE  MAN'S  SOVIET  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  Armand 
Hammer  was  offered  the  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  but  tiumed 
the  position  down.  Let  us  take  an  in- 
depth  look  at  this  Armand  Hammer  and 
his  deals  with  the  Soviets  to  see  how  in- 
credible this  offer  was. 

On  April  12  of  this  year  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.  signed  the  largest  com- 
mercial agreement  in  the  history  of  So- 
viet-American trade.  Armand  Hammer 
Is  the  chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  Before  the  announcements  of  the 
recent  deal.  Occidental  Petroleimi  was 
enjoying  less  than  an  encouraging  busi- 
ness reputation. 

Armand  Hammer  was  bom  May  21, 
1898.  in  New  York  City,  to  Julius  and 
Rose  Robinson  Hammer.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  in  1919  and  re- 
ceived an  M.D.  degree  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Siu-geons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, In  1921. 

His  father.  Julius  Hammer,  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Socialist  Party.  In 
1919  when  the  Socialist  Party  split  and 
two  Commimist  Parties  were  formed 
from  the  left  wing  faction— the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America  and  the  Com- 
munist Labor  Party — Julius  Hammer 
joined  the  Communist  Labor  Party. 

Benjamin  Qltlow.  who  served  as  a  na- 
tional Communist  Party  leader  imtil 
1929.  Identified  Julius  Hammer  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  committee 
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of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Socialist  Party 
which  later  formed  the  CLP.  In  January 
1919.  the  Soviet  Government  appointed 
Ludwlg  C.  A.  K.  Martens  as  its  ofBclal 
representative.  He  opened  an  office  In 
New  York  at  110  West  40th  Street.  Ac- 
cording to  Gitlow  the  establishment  of 
this  Soviet  pseudo- Embassy  was  made 
possible  by  the  "generous  financial  as- 
sistance" of  Julius  Hammer.  Gitlow  fur- 
ther stated  that  Hammer  was  an  adviser 
to  Martens. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Communist 
Labor  Party  during  the  summer  of  1919 
Gitlow  reported: 

The  Communlat  Labor  Party  first  estab- 
lIshAd  Its  national  headquarters  In  Cleve- 
land, but  soon  aXterwards  moved  to  New 
York,  where  Its  headquarters  were  estab- 
Usbed  at  108  East  I2th  Street.  In  a  house 
rented  for  ua  by  Dr.  Julius  Hammer,  who 
not  only  paid  the  rent  but  later  bought  the 
house  and  turned  It  over  to  our  Party. 

While  this  was  going  on  Armand  Ham- 
mer was  a  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. However,  he  ws«  closely  involved 
with  his  father's  political  and  business 
activities.  Julius  Hammer,  a  physician, 
had  invested  all  of  his  savings  in  a  small 
company  that  sold  shampoos,  mouth- 
washes, and  pharmaceutical  chemicals. 
During  Armand's  sophomore  year  his 
father  told  him  that  the  business  was  to 
such  bad  financial  shape  that  unless 
something  could  be  done  to  revive  it  Ar- 
mand would  be  compelled  to  leave  school. 
As  a  result,  Armand  and  his  older  brother 
Harry  began  working  in  the  business. 
Armand  continued  to  attend  Columbia 
while  working.  In  1919,  the  firm  Invested 
money  in  antiseptics  et  cetera,  and  when 
prices  rose,  made  a  good  deal  of  money. 
On  August  16.  1919,  the  New  York 
World  reported  that  Dr.  Julius  Hammer 
was  being  held  on  $5,000  bail  after  being 
Indicted  for  first  degree  manslaughter  as 
a  result  of  the  death  of  a  woman  upon 
whom  he  was  performing  a  criminal  op- 
eration— an  abortion. 

On  June  24.  1920.  during  the  course  of 
Hammer's  trial  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  World  both  reported 
thaUa  Juror  on  the  case  had  reported 
to  the  judge  that  a  man  had  offered  him 
a  $10,000  bribe  for  a  favorable  verdict  in 
the  Hammer  case. 

The  judge  continued  the  case  after 
hearing  the  juror,  Joseph  L.  Maher,  state 
that  a  man  had  approached  him  and  told 
him  that  he  knew  where  there  would  be 
$1,000 — note,  not  $10,000  as  originally 
reported — waiting  for  him  if  he  would 
hold  out  and  prevent  an  agreement  on 
the  jury  in  the  case.  The  juror  later 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the  man 
who  attempted  to  bribe  him  was  Inter- 
ested In  another  case  similar  to  Dr.  Ham- 
mer's and  believed  that  a  favorable  ver- 
dict In  one  would  Influence  the  other. 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  New  York 
Sim  of  Jime  27,  1920,  reported  the  arrest 
of  Thomas  Sheehan  in  the  bribery 
charge.  The  Tribime  also  reported  a 
group  of  doctors  coming  to  the  defense 
of  Hammer. 

Julius  Hammer  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, first  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
State  Prison  for  3  Mz  to  15  yesu^. 

After  Hammer's  conviction,  a  niunber 
of  doctors  who  purpxartedly  had  made 
statements  defending  Hammer  denied 


that  the  statements  attributed  to  them 
were  authentic.  District  Attorney  Martin 
of  Bronx  County  stated  that  he  was  in- 
vestigating this  matter. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  July  24, 1920, 
reported  that  District  Attorney  Francis 
Martin  of  Bronx  County  sought  to  have 
William  Cope  committed  for  contempt 
of  court  for  refusing  to  answer  questions 
of  the  grand  jury.  Cope,  a  former  news- 
paperman, had  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  work  as  public  rela- 
tions man  for  Julius  Hammer  during  the 
abortion  trial.  Among  the  questions  he 
refused  to  answer  were,  "Who  paid  you 
the  $100  a  day  hi  the  Hammer  case?" 
and.  "Who  employed  you  as  publicity 
man  in  the  Hammer  case?" 

In  the  meanwhile,  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Labor  Party  Including  Benjamin 
Gitlow  were  arrested  on  criminsd  an- 
archy charges.  Gitlow  tells  in  his  book. 
"I  Confess."  how  he  was  released  on  ball 
after  Dr.  Julius  Hammer  supplied 
$10,000  worth  of  liberty  bonds. 

Gitlow  was  eventually  convicted  and 
was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  after  a  famous  case 
that  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
his  book  Gitlow  describes  the  situation 
he  found  after  being  transferred  back  to 
Sing  Sing  at  one  point  during  his  term  in 
jail. 

Gitlow  wrote: 

Back  In  Sing  Sing  life  was  more  pleasant. 
There  we  found  Dr.  Jullua  Hammer,  serving 
a   sentence   for   an   illegal   abortion,   having 
been  betrayed  to  the  authorities  by  political 
enemies,  presumably.  Dr.  Hammer  financed 
Martens'  Soviet  Bureau,  had  joined  the  Com- 
munist   Labor    Party    and    had    generously 
helped  to  finance  its  activities.  In  addition 
to  Hammer,  there  were  also  Isaac  E.  Fergu- 
son  and   Charles  E.   Ruthenberg.   who  had 
both  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  five  to  ten 
years.  These  three  had  arrived  in  Sing  Sing 
while  we  were  in  Dannemora.  But  soon  after 
our  return  a  fourth  Communist   newcomer 
came,  a  Russian  comrade  named  Paul  Manko. 
the  last  Communist  prisoner  to  arrive  In  Sing 
Sing  during  our  stay  there.  Manko.  an  ordi- 
nary rank  and  file  member  of  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian branches,  was  arrested  for  distributing 
leaflets,  Indicted  and  convicted  as  a  danger- 
ous Red  leader  and  sent  to  Sing  Sing.  He 
was  obviously  a  psychopath  and  probably  a 
paranoic.  He  had  delusions  that  there  was  a 
cosmic  plot  afoot  to  poison  him,  and  hence 
refused    all    food    and    drink.    The    keepers 
treated  him  gently  and  with  consideration. 
We  politicals  delegated  Dr.  Hammer,  who  as 
a  physician  understood  his  mental  condition 
better  than  any  of  us  who  moreover  spoke 
Russian,  to  persuade  Manko  that  no  one  was 
plotting   against  him.   But  that  proved   the 
most    unfortunate    choice    we    could    have 
made,  for  lifanko  detested  Hammer  as  the  al- 
leged seducer  of  his  wife.  That  was  appar- 
ently another  of  his  phobias.  Instead  of  lis- 
tening to  Hammer,  he  threatened  to  settle 
scores  with  him  In  Russia,  as  one  Bolshevik 
to  another.  Moreover,  the  very  next  time  his 
wife  came  to  visit  him.  he  created  a  scene, 
scolded  her  in  voluble  Russian  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and  the  poor  woman  left  dumb- 
founded  and   In   tears.  We  were  quite  sure 
that  she  was  perfectly  Innocent  of  her  hus- 
band's charges  and  that  Manko  having  Im- 
provised    the     seduction     charge     against 
Hammer  to  protect  himself  from  the  doc- 
tor's Intervention,  played  the  Irate  cuckold 
to  the  bitter  end  with  the  consistency  of  a 
nuinlac. 

As  late  as  1929,  Gitlow  collected  Com- 
munist Party  dues  from  Julius  Hammer 
who  was  at  that  time  In  Moscow. 

In  1929.  Benjamin  Gitlow,  Jay  Love- 


stone,  and  hundreds  of  their  followers 
were  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party 
for  not  supporting  the  position  taken  by 
Joseph  Staim.  An  examination  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Lovestonelte  maga- 
zine. Revolutionary  Age,  November  1, 
1929,  to  March  15,  1930—10  issues — 
which  listed  hundreds  of  Lovestoneites 
expelled  from  the  CPUSA  did  not  Ust 
Julius  Hammer  among  them.  Had  Ham- 
mer been  expelled  from  the  party  his 
name  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
listed  because  of  his  prominence  In  the 
movement. 

In  later  years,  Julius  Hammer  turned 
up  In  some  Communist  fronts.  In  Decem- 
ber 1944  he  was  listed  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
20th  Anniversary  of  the  Icor  Association. 
This  group,  which  has  been  officially 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  California 
and  Massachiisetts  State  committees, 
had  the  responsibility  of  raising  fimds 
for  the  Soviet  Jewish  Autonomous  Re- 
public of  Biro  Bldjan.  Hammer  was 
listed  in  the  December  1944  Issue  of  its 
official  magazine,  Nallebn,  which  means 
new  life.  In  1945,  he  appeared  as  a  stock- 
holder for  the  People  Radio  Foundation 
Inc.,  which  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark. 
This  group  which  was  controlled  by  the 
International  Workers  Order  had  £is  its 
purpose  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
Communist  FM  radio  station  in  New 
York  City. 

In  February  1946,  Julius  Hammer  was 
listed  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  American  Committee  of 
Jewish  Artists,  Writers,  and  Scientists, 
a  Communist  front  which  has  been  offi- 
cially cited  by  the  California  commit- 
tee. On  Februsuy  25,  1946,  he  also  served 
as  a  sponsor  of  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
by  this  organization  for  Communist 
Party  member  Albert  Kahn. 

Julius  Hammer  died  in  1948  at  age  74 
according  to  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  October  20,  1948.  His  wife  Rose 
Robinson  Hammer  died  in  1960  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
18,  1960. 

While  his  father  was  in  prison  Armand 
Hammer  went  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
arrived  there  in  1921.  Although  we  know 
from  the  confidential  financial  report 
cited  above  that  he  was  fairly  wealthy, 
he  was  definitely  not  a  millionaire  but 
appears  to  have  indicated  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  that  he  was.  Boris  Reinsteln, 
an  American  Commimist,  brought  Ar- 
mand Hammer  in  contact  with  Lenin. 
On  October  14,  1921,  Lenin  \^Tote  a 
memorandum  to  all  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party — Bolsheviks — in  which  he 
stated : 

Attention,  all  members  of  the  C.C.  Reta- 
steln  mformed  me  yesterday  that  the  Amer- 
ican millionaire  Hammer,  who  is  Russian- 
bom  (is  In  prison  on  a  charge  of  UlegaUy 
procuring  an  abortion;  twitually.  It  Is  said. 
In  revenge  for  his  communism),  is  prepared 
bo  give  the  Urals  workers  1,000.000  poods  of 
grain  on  very  easy  terms  (6  per  cent)  and 
to  take  Urals  valuables  on  commission  for 
sale  in  America. 

This  Hammer's  son  (and  partner) ,  a  doc- 
tor. Is  in  Russia,  and  has  brought  Semashko 
$60,000  worth  of  surgical  Instruments  as  a 
gift.   The   son  has  visited   the   Urals  with 
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M«rt«n5  and  has  decided  to  help  rehabili- 
tate the  Urals  Industry. 

An  official  report  will  soon  be  made  by 
Martens. 

Lenin. 

On  October  15,  1921,  Lenin  wrote  a 
letter  to  Martens  who  had  been  the  So- 
viet representative  in  the  United  States 
asking  him: 

Can  you  get  Hammer  to  take  an  Interest 
In  a  scheme  to  electrify  the  Urals,  so  that 
Hammer  should  provide  not  only  the  grain, 
but  also  the  electrical  equipment  (naturally 
on  a  loan  basis)  ? 

At  the  nth  Congress  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  held  in  March  and 
April  1922.  Lenin  explained  the  necessity 
to  use  non-Communists  to  "build  com- 
munism with  the  hands  of  non-Commu- 
nists." To  Lenin,  the  Hammers,  although 
they  were  Communists,  could  be  por- 
trayed as  American  capitalists  who  had 
found  it  expedient  to  work  with  the  So- 
viets. They  would  in  turn  attract  other 
Americans.  In  a  letter  to  Martens  dated 
October  19,  1921,  Lenin  wrote: 

COMBADK  Martkns:  If  Hammer  is  In  earn- 
est about  his  plan  to  supply  1  million  poods 
Of  grain  to  the  Urals  (and  It  Is  my  Impres- 
sion from  your  letter  that  your  written  con- 
firmation of  Relnsteln's  words  makes  one  be- 
lieve that  he  la,  and  that  the  plan  is  not  Just 
so  much  hot  air) ,  you  must  try  and  give  the 
whole  matter  the  precise  Jiorldlcal  form  of 
a  contract  or  concession. 

Let  It  be  a  concession,  even  If  a  fictitious 
one  (asbestos  or  any  other  Urals  valuables 
or  what  have  you).  What  we  want  to  show 
and  have  In  print  (later,  when  performance 
begins)  Is  that  the  Americans  have  gone  In 
for  concessions.  This  Is  Important  politically. 
Liet  me  have  your  reply. 

With  Communist  greetings, 

Lsmif. 

In  a  letter,  written  October  22,  1921, 
to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Chicherln. 
Lenin  said: 

Agreements  and  concessions  with  the 
Americana  are  of  exceptiorial  importance  to 
us. 

On  October  27.  1939,  Lenin  wrote  to  a 
member  of  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade,  Radchenko,  concerning  a 
contract  with  Hammer.  He  said: 

Comrade  Martens  has  sent  me  the  contract 
with  the  American  company  (Hammer  and 
Mlshell)  signed  by  you.  I  believe  this  con- 
tract to  be  of  enormous  Importance,  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  trade.  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  give  sp>eclal  atten- 
tion to  the  actual  fulfillment  of  our  obliga- 
tions. 

On  October  28,  1921,  Lenin  wrote  a 
note  to  V.  M.  Mikhailov,  the  secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  He  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  Soviets  that — 

American  capital  should  take  an  Interest 
In  our  oU.  We  believe  It  to  be  vastly  ln^)or- 
tant  to  attract  American  capital  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  paraffin  separation  plant  and 
an  oU  pipeline  In  Qrozny. 

On  November  3.  1921,  Lenin  wrote  a 
letter  to  Armand  Hammer  In  which  he 
asked  him  to  greet  his  father  and  other 
Communists  then  in  jail  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  made  reference  to  the  deal 
that  had  been  made  where  the  Soviets 
had  exchanged  a  concession  in  the  Ural 
mountains  for  flour  supplied  by  Hammer. 

On  May  11.  1922.  Lenin  wrote  another 
letter  to  Hammer  in  which  he  thanked 
him  for  a  letter  Hammer  had  given  him 
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"from  American  comrades  and  friends 
who  are  in  prison."  Lenin  also  gave  Ham- 
mer a  letter  to  the  Soviet  official  Grlgory 
Zinoviev  who  was  Instructed  to  help 
Hammer.  Lenin  later  phoned  Zinoviev  to 
maJce  sure  that  Hammer  did  not  nm  into 
any  redtape.  Copies  of  Lenin's  letters  and 
a  memo  on  telephone  conversations  are 
as  follows : 

Deak  Comrade  Hammxs:  Excuse  me  please; 
I  have  been  very  111;  now  I  am  very  much 
better.  Many  thanks  for  Your  present — a  very 
kind  letter  from  American  comrades  and 
friends  who  are  in  prison.  I  enclose  for  You 
my  letter  to  Comrade  Zinoviev  or  for  other 
comrades  In  Petrograd  If  Zinoviev  has  left 
Petrograd.  My  best  wishes  for  the  fuU  success 
of  Your  first  concession;  such  success  would 
be  of  great  Impcn'tance  also  for  trade  rela- 
tions between  our  Republic  &  United  States. 
Thanking  You  once  more.  I  beg  to  apologize 
for  my  bad  English.  Please  address  letters  & 
telegrams  to  my  secretary  (Fotleva  or  SmoU- 
anlzioff) .  I  shall  Instruct  them. 
Yours  truly, 

LCNIM. 

To  Lydla  Potleva  and  V.  A.  Smolyanlnov 
(Fotleva  was  Lenin's  Secretary) : 

Have  this  translated  for  you  both,  read  It; 
make  note  of  Armand  Hammer  and  in  every 
way  help  him  on  my  behalf  If  he  appUes. 

11/V.  Lenin. 
ll/V.  1922. 
To  Comrade  Zinoviev  (to  Comrade  Zinoviev 
or  his  deputy) : 

I  beg  You  to  help  the  comrade  Armand 
Hammer;  It  Is  extremely  Important  for  us 
that  his  first  concession  would  be  a  full 
success. 

Yours, 

LXNIN. 

I  beg  you  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
the  bearer.  Comrade  Armand  Hammer,  an 
American  comrade,  who  has  taken  out  the 
first  concession.  It  is  extremely,  extremely 
important  that  his  whole  undertaking  should 
be  a  complete  success. 

With  communist  greetings, 

V.  Ultanov  (Lenin). 

(The  first  section  Is  In  English,  the  second 
part  was  in  Russian,  In  the  original). 

ll.V.  1922. 

Telephone  message  to  Zinoviev  and  his 
deputy  In  Petrograd  (Make  sxire  this  Is  not 
lost  In  the  event  of  Zinoviev  "s  departure  or 
absence) : 

Today  I  wrote  a  letter  of  reference  to  you 
and  your  deputy  for  the  American  Comrade 
Armand  Hammer.  His  father  Is  a  mlUlonalre 
and  a  Communist  (he  Is  In  prison  In  Amer- 
ica). He  has  taken  out  our  first  concession, 
which  Is  very  advantageous  for  us.  He  is 
going  to  Petrograd  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first  wheat  ship  and  to  arrange 
for  the  receipt  of  machinery  for  his  conces- 
sion (asbestos  mines) . 

It  is  my  earnest  request  that  you  Issue 
orders  at  once  to  see  that  there  Is  no  red 
tape  and  that  reliable  comrades  should  per- 
sonally keep  an  eye  on  the  progress  and  speed 
of  all  operations  for  this  concession.  This  Ls 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  Armand  Hammer 
Is  travelUng  with  the  director  of  his  com- 
pany, Mr.  Mlshell. 

Lenin. 

When  Hammer  returned  to  the  United 
States  some  months  later  pursuant  to 
Lenin's  wishes  he  publicized  the  mining 
concession  in  sm  interview  published  by 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  14. 1922.  He 
showed  the  Times  reporter  the  second 
Lenin  letter  quoted  above  and  claimed 
that  he  had  received  a  20-year  concession 
from  the  Soviets.  He  pretended  that  he 
was  simply  an  American  capitalist  and 
told  the  Times : 

When  I  conferred  with  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  told  them  I  was  a  capitalist;  that  I 
was  out  to  make  money  but  entertained  no 


Idea  of  grabbing  their  land  or  their  empire. 
They  said  In  effect,  "we  understand  you  did 
not  come  here  for  love.  As  long  as  you  do  not 
mix  In  our  politics  we  will  give  you  our  help." 
And  that  Is  the  basis  on  which  I  conducted 
negotiations. 

Hammer,  of  course,  did  not  show  the 
New  York  Times  reporter  the  first  Lenin 
letter,  or  the  enclosures  to  the  second 
letter  which  would  have  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  a  capitalist  but  at  least 
a  Communist  sympatiiizer  and  that  his 
father  was  at  that  time  in  an  American 
jail. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  World 
dated  June  1922— the  exact  date  has  been 
obliterated  from  the  original  copy — re- 
ports that  a  private  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore  by  Hammer  to 
promote  his  Soviet  American  business 
deals. 

According  to  the  article : 

A  rich  slice  of  the  prospective  trade  with 
RussU  which  the  financial  centres  of  the 
world  have  been  looking  forward  to  for  the 
last  two  years  Is  within  the  grasp  of  Ameri- 
can Interests. 

Lenin  continued  to  issue  instructions 
to  aid  Hammer.  A  letter  written  on  No- 
vember 17.  1921,  to  Martens  marked 
"urgent"  ordered  "a  triple  checkup"  to 
insure  cooperation  with  Hammer,  and  a 
footnote  in  the  Lenin  collected  works 
shows  that  this  related  to  the  wheat 
deal. 

When  the  goods  sent  to  America  by  the 
Soviets  turned  out  to  be  of  bad  quality 
Lenin  complained  in  a  letter  to  Soviet 
official  Alexei  Rykov. 

Lenin  saw  the  deals  with  Hammer  as 
a  path  to  American  business.  He  ex- 
pressed this  view  in  a  letter  dated  May 
24, 1923,  to  Joseph  Stalin  with  the  request 
that  he  circulate  it  to  all  members  of 
the  Politbureau— a  footnote  shows  that 
Lenin's  proposal  was  adopted  on  June 
2,  1922.  Lenin's  letter  to  Stalin  follows: 

UaoENT,  Secret 
To  Comrade  Stalin  with  a  request  to  cir- 
culate to  aU  PoUtbureau  members  (being 
sure  to  Include  Comrade  Zinoviev).  On  the 
strength  of  this  information  from  Comrade 
Relnsteln,  I  am  giving  both  Armand  Ham- 
mer and  B.  Mlshell  a  fecial  recommendation 
on  my  own  behalf  and  request  all  C.C.  mem- 
bers to  give  these  persons  and  their  enter- 
prise particular  support.  This  Is  a  small  path 
leading  to  the  American  "business"  world, 
and  this  path  should  be  made  use  of  In  every 
way.  If  there  are  any  objections,  please  tele- 
phone them  to  my  secretary  (Fotleva  or  Lep- 
eshlnskaya).  to  enable  me  to  clear  up  the 
matter  (and  take  a  final  decision  through  the 
Politbureau)  before  I  leave,  that  Is,  within 
the  next  few  days. 

a4/V.  Lenin. 

Hammer  was  later  to  put  an  altruistic 
facade  on  his  Russian  adventures.  In  the 
August  1945  issue  of  Spirits,  a  magazine 
of  the  liquor  Industry,  Hammer  had  a 
puflf  piece  describing  his  life.  He  claimed 
that  he  went  to  Russia  to  do  medical  re- 
lief work.  The  article  said: 

Graduating  from  Columbia  In  1931  and 
anxious  to  begin  practicing  medicine,  Ham- 
mer decided  that  this  ambition  could  wait  a 
year  or  so  and  volunteered  for  medical  relief 
work.  He  was  sent  to  Russia.  The  Soviet  was 
then  stUl  In  Its  infancy  and  Hammer  quickly 
saw  that  the  chief  need  of  Russia  was  good 
food  and  plenty  of  It,  so,  at  the  age  of  23,  he 
performed  the  difficult  task  of  persuading 
the  young  government  that  It  should  allow 
him  to  organize  his  own  American  export 
company.  This  device  was  a  necessity,  be- 
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cause  the  country  had  no  gold  and  It  was 
imperative  that  Russian  materials  be  ex- 
changed for  food  with  other  nations. 

Cturylng  out  the  duties  of  his  company. 
Hammer  obtained  the  Kuaslan  agencies  for 
Ford  Motor,  UJB.  Rubber  and  other  leading 
companies'  products.  One  of  his  export  Items 
was  white  oak  staves,  used  In  the  United 
Kingdom  for  aging  Scotch  and  In  Germany 
for  beer  barrels. 

The  Soviets  were  in  fact  not  short  of 
gold.  As  Lenin  explained  in  an  article  in 
Pravda,  November  ft-7,  1921,  entitled. 
"The  Importance  of  Gold  Now  and  After 
Complete  Victory  of  Socialism": 

We  must  save  the  gold  in  the  TlBrsSl., 
(Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Repub- 
lic) seU  it  at  the  highest  price,  buy  goods 
with  it  at  the  lowest  price.  When  you  Uve 
among  wolves  you  must  howl  like  a  wolf, 
while  as  for  exterminating  all  the  wolves,  as 
should  be  done  in  a  rational  human  society, 
we  shall  act  up  to  the  wise  Russian  proverb: 
"Boast  not  before  but  after  the  battle." 

In  late  1922  Hammer  was  back  in 
Moscow.  A  member  of  the  American 
Communist  Party,  Charles  Recht,  writ- 
ing in  the  Communist  Party  magazine 
Soviet  Russia  Pictorial  for  March  1923 
told  of  attending  the  celebration  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
November  1922.  Dr.  Armand  Hammer 
and  his  brother,  Victor  Hammer,  were 
with  Recht  and  other  American  Com- 
munists on  that  date. 

Armand's  brother  Victor  left  a  son  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  New  York  Times 
of  July  23,  1956,  reported  that  Victor 
Hammer  had  just  returned  from  the  So- 
viet Union  "after  a  reunion  here  with 
his  Soviet  citizen  son  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  30  years."  The  Times  Dispatch 
dateline  Moscow  reported  that  Victor 
Hammer's  son  was  also  named  Armand 
and  that  Victor  was  a  prominent  art 
dealer  in  New  York  and  operated  the 
Hammer  Galleries  with  his  brother 
Armand. 

Armand  Hammer  has  had  two  public 
relations  type  pieces  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  The  first  on  December  23. 1933. 
described  his  version  of  his  Ufe  in  Russia 
and  promoted  the  sale  of  the  Czarist 
crown  jewels  which  Hammer  had 
brought  back.  Other  promotion  articles 
for  the  sale  of  the  Romanoff  jewels  ap- 
peared in  most  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Some  samples  are  included  here  as 
exhibits  16  A.  B.  and  C,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  February  13,  1932;  the  New 
York  Post.  January  3.  1933.  and  Time 
magazine.  August  21,  1933.  A  similar  pro- 
motion piece  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  on  February  16  1941, 
when  Hammer  was  selling  the  Hearst 
collection  in  cooperation  with  Gimbels 
Department  Store. 

Despite  the  public  relations  hoopla 
promoted  by  Hammer  on  the  value  to 
American  business  of  his  Soviet  deals, 
there  is  some  indication  that  he  had  diffi- 
culties. The  New  York  Times  of  August 
18.  1927,  reported  that  his  asbestos  con- 
cession had  suffered  from  competition 
with  Soviet-owned  deposits  of  superior 
quality  and  that  Hammer  had  gone  into 
the  pencil  manufacturing  business. 

On  November  22,  1927.  the  New  York 
limes  reported  that  Dr.  Julius  Hammer, 
head  of  A.  Hammer.  Inc.,  was  in  the 
United  States  seeking  a  half-a-million- 
doUar  loan  for  the  pencil  factory. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  6. 
1929,  reported  that  Armand  Hammer  had 
been  attacked  in  the  Soviet  Press  for 
attempting  to  share  $4,000  of  his  mil- 
lion-and-a-quarter-dollar  turnover  with 
employees  of  the  pencil  factory.  Ap- 
parently, profit-sharing  was  not  con- 
sidered appropriate  by  the  Communists. 
Other  financial  information  on  Ar- 
mand Hammer  shows  a  nimiber  of  inter- 
esting items.  In  exchange  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ham- 
mer received  favors  from  the  Soviets  in- 
cluding in  1925  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  from 
wood  obtained  in  America  through  the 
medium  of  his  Allied  American  Corp. 
P*roflts  in  1  year  amoimted  to  more  than 
$1  million.  Hammer's  pencil  manufactur- 
ing business  was  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1930.  Hammer  lived  in  Russia  for  10 
years  and  sOlegedly  had  profited  by  some 
$9  million  when  he  gave  up  his  conces- 
sions. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States, 
Hammer's  activities  included  an  interest 
In  an  original  A.  Hammer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
in  New  York  City,  which  along  with 
importing  staves  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  barrels,  smd  other  Russian  goods, 
acted  as  an  investment  house,  and  had 
been  known  to  operate  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Late  in  1935.  that  company  discon- 
tinued activity  under  the  original  name 
and  for  a  while  did  business  as  Hortense 
Galleries.  He  also  had  a  number  of  other 
interests  in  this  country. 

To  protect  themselves  against  infia- 
tion,  Armand  and  a  younger  brother  Vic- 
tor had  been  investing  part  of  their 
profits  in  art  objects,  mainly  jewelry,  sil- 
verware, and  other  items  that  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Russian  royal  family. 
When  the  Hammer's  left  Russia  they 
took  all  this  treasure  with  them.  Some  of 
this  merchandise  was  disposed  of 
through  Hammer  Galleries,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  of  which  Armand  Hammer 
was  president. 

In  1944,  it  appears  Hammer  saw  a  new 
opportunity  when  he  learned  that  the 
American  Distilling  Co.  was  about  to  de- 
clare a  dividend  of  one  barrel  of  whisky 
per  share.  He  bought  5,000  shares  on 
margin — and  to  make  his  5,000-barrel 
dividend  go  further,  he  mixed  the  whisky 
with  alcohol  made  from  potatoes  pur- 
chased from  Government  surpluses.  It 
was  reported  that  the  blend  was  sold 
to  the  wartime  whisky-parched  public, 
and  to  other  distillers.  To  produce  the  al- 
cohol, he  began  buying  distilleries.  In 
1956  he  sold  the  nine  distilleries  he  had 
purchased  for  over  $10  million. 

Also,  Hammer  bought  a  farm  in  Red 
Bank,  N.J.,  and  began  breeding  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle.  The  cattle  business 
turned  out  to  be  a  bonanza.  A  giant 
champion  biiU  named  Prince  Eric  in  3 
years  sired  2,000  calves  and  earned  $2 
million  for  Hammer.  In  1953,  most  of  his 
cattle  were  auctioned  off  at  a  3-day  sale 
that  brought  more  than  $1  million. 

After  taking  over  Occidental  Petro- 
leum in  1957,  he  headed  a  sjmdlcate  that 
bought  the  Mutual  Radio  Network,  be- 
coming president  and  chairman  of  tlie 
board.  He  sold  his  interest  in  Mutual  in 
September  1958,  to  give  his  full  attention 
to  Occidental  Petroleum. 

In  1956  Hammer  had  moved  from  New 


York  to  California  where  he  swiftly  spot- 
ted a  new  opportunity.  This  was  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  which  was  a  33-year- 
old  petroleum  producer,  whose  shares 
had  plunged  to  a  value  of  20  cents  each. 
A  friend  approached  him  and  asked  him 
to  finance  two  wildcat  wells  In  Bakers- 
field.  Calif.,  for  $120,000. 

Dr.  Hammer  was  told  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantages In  oil  and  he  decided  to  take  a 
chance.  Both  wells  came  In  much  to  his 
surprise.  The  managemoit  of  Occidental 
then  asked  him  for  $1  million  to  obtain 
11  oil  leases  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  1957, 
asked  him  to  be  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Hammer  received  a  major  interest 
in  the  company,  and  later  merged  It  with 
Gene  Read  Drilling  Inc.  In  1963  Occi- 
dental expanded  Into  fertilizers,  and  has 
since  added  chemicals,  coal,  plastic,  and 
other  products.  The  company's  activities 
are  world-wide,  with  activities  extending 
into  such  areas  as  CJanada.  Alaska,  Libya, 
Mexico,  Belgium.  Venezuela,  Ghana,  and 
Peru. 

Recently,  Hooker  Chemical  Corp.,  a 
leading  chemical  company,  became  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.  through  an  exchange  of 
Occidental  securities  with  a  market 
value  of  $800  million. 

The  only  incident  of  Hammer  publicly 
taking  a  political  position  at  varismce 
with  a  Soviet  position  was  in  1940  when 
he  advocated  the  lend-lease  program 
where  American  destroyers  were  ex- 
changed for  British  bases.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  Soviet-Nazi  Pact  when  the  So- 
viets were  opposed  to  our  giving  Britain 
any  military  aid.  The  Washington  News 
of  November  29,  1940  reported  a  meeting 
between  Armand  Hammer  and  President 
Roosevelt,  at  which  time.  Hammer  pro- 
moted the  lend-lease  deal. 

Hammer  has  frequently  been  accused 
of  at  least  shady  if  not  illegal  activities. 
The  New  York  Times  of  October  12.  1968 
reported  that  the  late  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  had  accused  three  executives 
of  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  of  at- 
tempting to  bribe  him.  Hammer  an- 
swered that  the  charges  were  "false  and 
outrageous." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  18, 
1968  reports  a  $50  million  lawsuit  agcdnst 
Hammer  by  an  Occidental  Petroleum 
shareholder  which  charged  him  with 
"various  violations  of  Federal  Securities 
laws". 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  6, 
1971,  reported  that  Occidental  Petroleum 
had  announced  that : 

A  New  York  Federal  District  (Jourt  has 
formally  entered  a  consent  decree  p>erma- 
nently  enjoining  the  company  and  its  Board 
chairman,  Armand  Hammer,  from  violation  of 
Federal  antifraud  regulations.  Hammer  and 
Occidental  consented  to  the  Injunction  but 
denied  any  wrong  doings  or  rule  violations  in 
the  past. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1967.  carried  a  lengthy  report 
accusing  Hammer  and  Occidental  Petro- 
leum of  fraudulent  publicity  in  promot- 
ing the  company's  stock.  The  newspaper 
stated: 

The  critics  make  these  charges:  Quarterly 
earnings  reports  sometimes  have  made  it  ap- 
pear the  company's  operating  income  was 
rising  faster  than  was  actually  the  case;  a 
blizzard  of  press  releasee  has  excitedly  re- 
ported the  same  goods  news  Items  twice  ot 
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more  on  some  occasions;  not-so-favorable 
Items  haven't  always  been  disclosed  ae  fully 
or  as  promptly;  some  public  statements 
ha  vent  been  entirely  accxirate. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  report  indi- 
cated a  number  of  Instances  where  Ham- 
mer had  manipulated  publicity  on  his 
own  behalf. 

An  insight  into  Hammer's  personal 
finances  was  provided  by  his  1941  to  1952 
income  tax  return  which  he  submitted  to 
the  court  in  connection  with  his  1956 
divorce.  Durtog  this  period  of  time  he  was 
certainly  worth  millions  of  dollars  and 
admitted  in  court  on  May  5,  1954,  a  net 
worth  of  $2  million.  However,  in  1949  he 
showed  a  total  income  of  $25,000  from 
United  Distillers  of  America,  Inc.,  a  cor- 
poration owned  by  him.  In  1950  his  In- 
come from  the  same  source  was  again 
$25,000.  In  1951,  he  showed  an  income 
from  United  Distillers  of  America  of 
$25,000  but  also  showed  $1,038  in  divi- 
dends and  interest  and  $80  in  wages  from 
the  First  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.  In  1952,  he  showed  his  in- 
come as  $25,000  from  United  Distillers  of 
America  plus  $3,600  in  wages  as  a  self- 
employed  person. 

Although  Hammer  is  Jewish  he  has  had 
close  business  relationships  with  the  Arab 
oil  interests.  Stories  concerning  this  ap- 
peared in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Au- 
gust 14.  1967,  Fortune  magazine,  July  28, 
1968.  and  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  19. 
1970.  Additionally.  John  Connally  was  re- 
ported to  be  negotiating  for  Occidental 
Petroleum  with  Saudi  Arabia  in  Decem- 
ber of  1972. 

A  lengthy  article  entitled,  "Who  Is 
Armand  Hammer?"  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  November  9,  1969.  It  is 
not  an  unflattering  article  but  it  does  in- 
dicate some  of  his  wheeling  and  dealing. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  March  8, 
1961.  reported  on  Hammer's  meeting 
with  Nikita  Khrushchev.  The  story 
which  apparently  came  from  Hammer 
said  that  the  meeting  was  arranged  by 
"mutual  acquaintance"  Soviet  Deputy 
Premier  Anastas  Mlkoyan.  According  to 
Hammer  he  gave  Khrushchev  good  ad- 
vice about  how  to  improve  the  Soviet 
image  in  the  United  States  and  promote 
trade. 

On  December  1.  1962,  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  carried  an  interview  with 
Hammer  in  which  he  promoted  his  close 
association  with  Soviet  officials  and  he 
boasted  that  Khrushchev  had  mentioned 
him  in  a  speech  some  months  before. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  magazine  So- 
viet Life  for  April  1965  published  a 
friendly  interview  with  Hammer  that  he 
had  given  to  a  Soviet  correspondent  at  a 
5-day  conference  In  Moscow  of  business- 
men held  November  1964. 

Armsind  Hammer's  whole  life  has  been 
one  of  wheeling  and  dealing  and  using 
every  opportunity  to  make  a  profit.  He 
has  certainly  utilized  his  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviets  that  dates  back  to 
his  early  Communist  connections. 

In  the  1920's  Armand  Hammer's  So- 
viet concessions  were  very  fortunate  to 
receive  meaningful  compensation.  While 
other  c<Micesslons  were  expropriated,  the 
Hammer  debts.  Internal  and  external, 
were  paid  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Adding  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  Hammer 
Involvement  with  the  Soviet  Union  waa 


the  Soviet's  EiUowIng  Armand  Hammer 
to  exjport  profits  out  of  that  country. 

In  1926  the  following  remark  wm 
made  by  a  Soviet  spokesman  on  the 
topic  of  foreign  concessions  in  the  Soviet 
UnlOTi: 

On  the  one  hand,  we  admit  capitalist  ele- 
ments, we  condescend  to  collaborate  with 
them;  oin  the  other  hand  our  objective  Is  to 
eliminate  completely,  to  conquer  them,  to 
squash  them  economically  as  well  as  socially. 
It  Is  a  furious  battle.  In  which  blood  may 
necessarily  be  spilled. 

Once  again  many  American  business- 
men see  possibilities  for  great  profits 
coming  from  trade  with  the  Soviets.  Is 
there  any  proof  that  the  situation  will 
be  different  now  than  In  the  1920's  and 
1930's?  Then,  a  very  few  like  Armand 
Hammer,  who  seemed  to  have  a  special 
relationship  with  Communist  leaders, 
profited  while  others  were  expropriated. 
AU  served  Communist  Interests  in  build- 
ing up  the  Soviet  Industrial  base.  The 
Soviet  dependence  on  Western  technol- 
ogy Is  a  subject  that  needs  more 
exposure. 


DR.   ELBURT  F.   OSBORNE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadk) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Elburt 
P.  Osborne  has  just  announced  tils  re- 
tirement from  the  OfiBce  of  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  His  retire- 
ment is  a  very  real  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government,  because  his  work  at  the 
Bureau  clearly  made  him  one  of  the 
finest  Directors  the  Bureau  has  known. 

He  came  to  the  Bureau  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  professors  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  a  recognized 
authority  in  the  field  of  mines  and  min- 
erologry.  I  came  to  know  him  immedi- 
ately, because  there  was  proposed  a  re- 
markable new  technique  to  flU  mine 
voids  which  was  under  consideration  at 
the  time,  and  Dr.  Osborne  initiated 
an  immediate  study  of  this  technique, 
and  directed  the  establishment  of  a  dem- 
onstration of  this  technique  in  the  an- 
thracite region.  In  this  demonstration 
project,  a  single  borehole  injection  sys- 
tem was  used  to  backfill  mine  voids  in 
the  Greenridge  section  of  the  city  of 
Scranton.  The  whole  of  a  coal  mine  re- 
fuse bank  was  crushed  and  was  pumped 
into  the  underground  mine  voids.  More 
than  450,000  cubic  yards  of  this  waste 
bank  material  was  flushed  imderground, 
using  only  five  boreholes.  Through  one 
borehole  alone,  nearly  200.000  cubic 
yards  were  spread  through  30  under- 
ground acres  to  support  the  surface.  The 
Injection  of  this  material  was  done  both 
in  dry  beds  and  in  beds  inundated  with 
mine  water.  In  this  one  process,  the  mine 
beds  were  filled  and  the  surface  stabil- 
ized, the  unsightly  mine  refuse  bank  was 
erased,  and  the  land  on  which  the  bank 
stood  was  reclaimed  for  future  use. 

For  that  one  program.  Doctor  Osborne 
would  have  been  remembered  as  an  out- 
standing Director  of  the  Bureau,  but 
there  were  many  other  significant  things 
attained  during  his  tenure.  I  will  touch 
only  a  few. 

In  the  mineral  Intelligence  field,  the 


Bureau's  outstanding  statistical  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  work  has  become  even 
more  Important  to  Government  and  in- 
dustry as  an  aid  In  planning,  and  the 
data  provided  by  this  program  have  be- 
come the  foundation  for  a  new  annual 
report  to  the  Congress,  through  the  new 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Min- 
eral Position  Analysis. 

The  Administration  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  and  the  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  be- 
came tiis  responsibility.  Mine  inspections 
were  greatly  Increased,  and  mine  health 
and  safety  research  was  expanded. 

The  Bureau  also  pioneered  work  on  re- 
cycling urban  refuse.  The  Bureau's  ci- 
trate process  for  removing  sulfur  dioxide 
from  stack  gases  is  presently  undergoing 
its  first  field  trials.  A  synthane  pilot 
plan  for  converting  coal  to  pipeline  gas 
is  imder  construction.  A  promising  new 
experiment  on  In-sltu  coal  gasification 
has  begun.  A  new  plant  at  "niden.  Mich., 
will  soon  go  Ml  stream  with  a  Bureau 
fiotation  system  for  processing  nonmag- 
netic taconite. 

In  many  fields,  this  remarkable  man. 
Dr.  Osborne  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  outstanding  public  servant  «md 
has  helped  push  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  back  further  in  the  whole  field 
of  mmeral  research.  Doctor  Osborne  has 
now  taken  the  position  of  distinguished 
professor  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  wish  him  well  In  this  new  po- 
sltiwi.  He  Is  a  distinguished  professor, 
indeed. 


FIFTY-FIFTH       ANNIVERSARY      OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
28  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  for  Czechoslovakia  for  It 
was  on  this  date  \n  1918  that  the  first 
law  was  passed  by  the  Czechoslovakian 
National  Council.  The  Coimcil  had  been 
established  somewhat  earlier,  with 
Tomas  Masaryk.  Josef  Durich,  and  Ed- 
uard  Benes,  as  president,  vice  president, 
and  general  secretary  respectively.  Gen. 
Milan  Stefanlk,  a  Slovak  aviator  who  had 
fought  for  France  during  World  War  I, 
also  served  on  the  council. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, Czechoslovakia  had  been  part  of  the 
huge  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Its  col- 
lar>se  began  when  it  became  obvious  that 
the  central  powers  were  doomed  to  de- 
feat as  the  first  global  conflict  hastened 
toward  Its  end. 

Austria  fell  during  the  night  of  October 
27  and  28  and  several  new  countries 
came  Into  being  as  the  conglomeration  of 
territories  that  had  been  ruled  for  cen- 
turies by  the  Hapsburgs  disintegrated. 
One  of  the  new  nations  was  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

On  October  30  a  manifesto  of  the  Slo- 
vak National  Council  declared  that  Slo- 
vakia would  unite  with  the  Czechs.  Masa- 
ryk, Benes.  and  Stefanlk  proclaimed  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  the  same  day. 

Prom  1918  to  1935,  Masaryk  served  as 
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president  and  Benes  as  foreign  minister 
of  the  mfant  republic,  the  latter  becom- 
ing president  In  1935.  National  Socialism, 
a  force  that  had  gained  power  in  neigh- 
boring Germany  2  years  earlier,  soon 
took  over  Czechoslovakia,  along  with 
other  nations  that  had  emerged  from 
the  ashes  of  World  War  I.  While  allied 
success  in  the  Second  World  War 
brought  about  the  annihilation  of  na- 
zism,  a  brief  taterval  of  freedom  ended 
with  the  communizatlon  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  oppression  and  the  monumental 
failure  of  the  Soviet-imposed  Commu- 
nist government  was  so  great  that  a 
pragmatic  group  of  Communists  at- 
tempted to  readjust  the  economy  and 
government  structures  of  Czechoslovakia 
from  within,  recognizing  that  only  by 
disposing  of  the  dogmatic  Marxist  struc- 
tures and  returning  to  a  Western-ori- 
ented economy  could  they  improve  the 
living  standards  of  the  people.  This  lim- 
ited attempt  to  institute  non-Communist 
reforms  was  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  Augiist  20.  1968,  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  troops  of  the  German,  Pol- 
ish, Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian  puppet 
regimes  forcibly  occupied  Czechoslovakia 
and  reinstalled  Moscow  Commimlst 
loyalists  m  the  government  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Masaryk, 
Benes,  Stefanlk.  and  other  great  defend- 
ers of  liberty  lives  on  in  Czechoslovakia, 
even  though  the  nation  that  they  estab- 
lished has  become  one  of  the  numerous 
colonies  of  the  imperialists  in  Moscow. 

The  Czechoslovakian  National  Council 
of  America  and  the  Czechoslovak -Ameri- 
can and  exile  organizations  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  are  sponsoring  a  reception  on 
October  25  commemorating  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Czecho- 
slovak independence.  On  that  date  I 
shall  be  in  Ankara.  Turkey,  to  represent 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

The  NATO  meeting  this  year  is  cru- 
cial for  we  will  be  considering  the  issue 
of  cuttmg  troop  strength  m  Europe.  I 
shall  stand  firm,  because  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  Eastern  Europe,  have  already  learned 
the  bitter  lesson  that  the  Soviets  cannot 
be  trusted  on  their  word  alone.  We  must 
insist  the  Soviets  show  us  some  evidence 
of  human  justice  before  we  make  eco- 
nomic or  military  concessions  of  any 
kmd. 

I  am  proud  to  jom  Chicagoans  and  all 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent  In 
their  hopes  and  their  prayers  that  on 
some  October  28  m  the  near  futiire  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  will  again  cele- 
brate October  28  In  freedom  and  true 
Independence.  The  forces  that  labor  In 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  will  not  be 
denied  forever. 


WE  MUST  STAND  FIRM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
announcement  of  the  winners  of  the  1973 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  was.  to  be  blimt,  a 


shock  to  me.  I  must  say.  however,  that  I 
am  pleased  to  see  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer honored  for  his  valiant  efforts  at 
ending  the  flghtmg  in  Vietnam.  He  did 
something  which  many  people  once  be- 
lieved was  impossible. 

In  a  way.  the  timing  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
announcement  Is  ironic,  coming  as  it 
does  while  the  war  in  the  Middle  East 
rages  on.  The  longer  this  war  goes  on,  the 
closer  the  United  States  comes  to  what 
may  be  the  final  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Every  ship  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, every  plane  airlifting  materials 
into  the  war  zone,  exacerbates  the  ten- 
sions. The  United  States  exercised  ad- 
mirable, although  not  easily  justifiable 
restraint  in  waiting  a  full  4  days  to  be- 
gm  resupplying  Israel  after  the  Soviets 
began  sending  more  weapons  to  Egypt 
and  Syria.  That  wait  will,  hopefully,  not 
hamper  the  Israelis  in  their  fight  for 
survival.  But  it  did  indicate  to  the  world 
the  real  interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  maintaining  peace. 

How  strange  it  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
nation  who  has  so  much  to  gain  from 
peace  and  detente  should  be  literally 
pouring  gasoline  on  a  burning  fire.  Could 
it  be  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  de- 
liberately inciting  the  Arabs  in  this  war. 
so  that  Russia  and  not  the  United  States 
will  derive  the  ultimate  benefit  of  Middle 
Eastern  oil?  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  far- 
fetched as  it  may  seem.  It  is  something 
we  must  consider  as  we  are  assaulted  by 
the  barrage  of  Arab  oil  blackmail.  ITie 
major  oil-producing  states.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait,  are  among  the  most 
conservative  in  the  Arab  bloc,  and  have 
consistently  been  anti-Soviet,  if  not  fully 
pro-American.  What  sort  of  pressures 
have  been  put  on  these  nations  to  make 
them  use  oil  as  a  weapon  against  the 
United  States?  They  are  surely  able  to 
withstand  the  pressures  coming  from 
their  fellow  Arabs.  But  could  they  easily 
withstand  pressures  coming  from  the  So- 
viet Union? 

It  is  so  easy  to  become  paranoid  about 
this  new  war,  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  Machiavellian  mentality  orchestrating 
the  whole  sordid  mess.  But  we  must  real- 
ize that  big-power  politics  has  a  lot  to  do, 
perhaps  more  than  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit, in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle 
East.  Who  has  been  supplying  Egypt  and 
Syria  with  weapons?  Who  has  been 
training  their  fighter  pilots?  Who  has 
been  helpmg  them  raise  their  armies  to 
a  reasonable  level  of  competence,  if  not 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Earlier  this  year,  and  all  last  year,  we 
saw  great  strides  taken  toward  reaching 
a  new  working  arrangement  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  two  nations  seemed 
closer,  and  it  seemed  that  the  cold  war 
was  truly  over.  True,  it  turned  out  that 
as  a  result  the  American  consumer  be- 
came a  sucker  in  the  great  "grain  rob- 
bery," but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
channels  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
opened  could  now  prove  mvaluable. 

Secretary  Kissinger  was  Instrumental 
in  developing  these  new  channels.  If  the 
Secretary  wants  to  show  the  world  that 
he  really  deserves  the  prize  he  was 
awarded  yesterday,  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter way  than  to  arrange  face  to  face  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians,  in  order 
to   get  them   to  stop   resupplying   the 


Arabs.  For  without  weapons  this  war  will 
come  to  an  end. 

However,  until  we  see  a  definitive  re- 
sponse from  Russia  that  shows  they  are 
genuinely  interested  in  preserving  world 
peace,  this  Nation  must  do  everything 
possible  to  support  Israel.  We  must  not 
continue  to  resupply  that  beleaguered  lit- 
tle nation,  but  we  must  make  sure  that 
she  has  military  superiority  over  her  en- 
emies. Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  said 
that  the  war  will  not  end  until  Israel's 
enemies  are  destroyed.  This  war  has 
taught  us  the  common  sense  of  what  she 
said.  For  unless  the  Arab  States  are 
shown  that  it  is  consummate  folly,  if  not 
outright  insanity,  to  continue  warring 
against  Israel,  they  will  never  be  willing 
to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement,  suid  we 
will  be  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  another 
outbreak  of  fightmg  every  few  years. 

We  must  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
for  our  support  of  Israel.  I  do  not  mean 
men  or  lives,  but  material  comfort,  for  I 
do  not  for  a  minute  doubt  that  the  Arabs 
will  at  the  very  least  curtail  our  sup- 
plies of  petroleimi.  But  such  sacrifices 
will  in  the  long  run  be  worth  it,  if.  by 
maintaining  our  support  of  Israel,  we 
help  her  to  defeat  those  who  have  tried 
to  destroy  her.  Israel  must  make  a  show 
of  strength  now  as  never  before,  in  order 
to  end  Arab  threats  to  her  existence. 

I  cannot  reiterate  strongly  enough  how 
important  it  is  for  us  to  support  Israel. 
The  United  States  was  instrumental  in 
creating  that  nation,  we  have  supported 
her  for  the  last  25  years,  often  when  she 
had  no  other  friend  in  the  world  com- 
munity. It  would  be  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man  were  we  now 
to  support  her  less  than  fully,  for  fear  of 
being  blackmailed.  In  these  next  few  cru- 
cial days,  we  must  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Russia,  and  every 
one  else  who  is  Interested,  that  we  have 
a  commitment  which  we  intend  to  honor 
fully.  In  the  long  run,  the  United  States 
can  only  benefit  from  such  a  position. 


ON  LEQISLAnON  TO  DECRIMINAL- 
IZE MARIHUANA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national 
movement  toward  removing  or  substanti- 
ally reducmg  the  criminal  penalties 
against  the  possession  for  personal  use 
of  marihuana  hsis  taken  a  major  step 
forward  as  a  result  of  two  recently  en- 
acted Oregon  statutes. 

The  statutes,  passed  in  the  1973  ses- 
sion of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  and 
signed  by  Governor  McCall.  have  as  their 
aim  the  substantial  reduction  of  penal- 
ties for  private  possession  and  use  of 
marihuana.  The  statutes  provide  that 
possession  of  less  than  1  ounce  of  mari- 
huana be  classed  as  a  violation — that  is 
neither  a  felony  nor  a  misdemeanor — 
and  punishable  by  a  maximimi  of  a  $100 
fine.  Possession  of  more  than  1  ounce  of 
marihuana  may  be  treated  by  the  court, 
at  its  discretion,  as  a  misdemeanor — 
which  in  Oregon  Is  punishable  by  no 
more  than  1-year  Imprisonment  and/or 
user  may  be  expimged  upon  a  success- 
ful petition  to  the  court  by  the  Indl- 
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vldual,  3  years  after  the  person's  con- 
viction. 

A  civil  lawsuit  has  been  filed  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  In  Washington,  DC, 
by  the  National  Organization  for  the  Re- 
form of  Marihuana  Laws — NORML — to 
have  prohibitions  against  personal  mari- 
huana use  presently  in  existence  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  declared 
unconstitutional  as  "an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  the  private  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans."  In  addition,  the  suit  seeks 
to  establish  the  position  that  current 
penalties  for  marihuana  use  constitute 
cruel  and  inhuman  punishment,  and  that 
the  present  laws  deny  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  since  the  use  of  potentially 
more  harmful  substances  such  as  alcohol 
and  cigarettes  have  no  penalty  attached. 

The  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse — the  Shafer 
Commission — appointed  by  President 
Nixon  has  stated  as  its  first  recom- 
mendation that  possession  of  marihuana 
for  i>er9onal  use  no  longer  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  criminal  offense,  though  it 
does  urge  that  marihuana  possessed  in 
public  remain  contraband,  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Such  prestigious  and  conservative 
organizations  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  National  Education 
Association  have  lu-ged  that  marihuana 
possession  for  personal  use  be  decrimi- 
nalized. The  ABA  even  supports  the 
dropping  of  penalties  for  "casual  distri- 
bution of  small  amounts  not  for  profit." 
Texas  has  made  the  possession  of  2 
ounces  or  less  of  marihuana  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  with  a  maximum  of  a 
6-month  jail  sentence  and  a  $1,000  fine. 
The  new  penalty  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  previous  situation  in  Texas  where  the 
average  sentence  served  for  marihuana 
violators  was  9^2  years,  and  one  defend- 
ant received  the  incredible  sentence  of  30 
years  for  the  use,  not  sale  of  marihuana. 

It  is  clear  that  a  profound  rethinking 
on  this  subject  is  occurring  and  in  light 
of  these  developments  I  am  surprised  that 
my  bill,  H.R.  6570,  which  would  decrimi- 
nalize— not  legalize — personal  possession 
of  marihuana,  has  garnered  only  eight 
sponsors. 

The  Javits-Koch  bill  has  three 
straightforward  provisions:  First,  pos- 
session of  marihuana  for  personal  use, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  of  3  or  less 
ounces  would  no  longer  be  a  crime;  sec- 
ond, marihuana  in  an  individual's  law- 
ful possession  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered contraband  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture;  third,  marihuana  intoxi- 
cation would  not  be  a  valid  defense  to 
any  violation  of  Federal  law;  and  fourth, 
that  the  sale,  distribution,  or  transfer 
for  profit  would  continue  to  be  a  crime. 

My  bill,  I  believe,  would  put  into  legis- 
lation what  is  now  accepted  as  the  rea- 
sonable attitude  of  the  medical,  legal, 
and  sociological  professions — and  most 
Importantly,  the  bill  reflects  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Shafer  Commission  in  its  original 
report  found  that  24  million  Americans 
have  tried  marihuana  at  least  once,  that 
8.300,000  still  use  the  drug  occasionally, 
and  that  500.000  are  heavy  users.  The 
Shafer  Commission's  most  recent  figures 
as  of  February  1973  showed  that  26  mll- 
lloo  Americans,  or   16  percent  of  the 


adult  population,  have  used  drugs  at  least 
once,  and  that  13  million  Americans 
smoked  marihuana  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  number  of  potential  felons  under 
present  law  that  thus  exist  is  simply 
staggering.  This  wholesale  disregard  for 
the  marihuana  statutes  by  a  substantial 
segment  of  our  popiilation  can  only  serve 
to  bring  law  in  general  into  disrepute 
and  public  contempt.  We  must  remove 
the  present  savage  penalties  that  apply 
to  the  mere  possession  of  marihuana. 
And.  remember,  my  bill  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  current  criminal  penal- 
ties against  sale  for  profit  of  marihuana, 
which  will  continue. 

Let  us  not  try  to  enforce  the  imen- 
forceable.  Let  us  bring  oiu-  laws  in  line 
with  reality.  Let  us  change  the  law  by 
decriminalizing  possession  for  personal 
use  of  marihuana. 

The  following  are  two  articles  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Star-News  and  Time 
magazine  which  deal  with  the  Oregon 
and  other  governmental  actions  to  re- 
duce penalties  for  marihuana  possession. 
I  have  also  included  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  summary  of  the  Fed- 
eral legal  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse — the  Shafer  Commission: 
Grabs  Grows  Morb  Acceptablk 

It  could  be  written  off  to  the  kids  last 
year  when  the  city  council  of  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.,  voted  to  make  marijuana  use  a  mis- 
demeanor subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of  tS. 
payable  by  mall.  And  this  spring  the  radi- 
cals were  apparently  responsible  as  60%  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  voters  passed  the  "mari- 
juana Initiative,"  which  ordered  police  to 
give  marijuana  laws  "their  lowest  priority" 
and  required  authorization  of  the  city  coun- 
cil for  any  "arrest  for  possession,  use  or  cul- 
tivation" of  the  weed.  Both  cities"  policies 
were  later  knocked  out.  But  last  month  In 
Washington,  D.C..  a  still  more  revolutionary 
Idea  came  from  an  unxpected  source:  the 
American  Bar  Association  proposed  the  total 
removal  of  criminal  laws  against  marijuana 
possession  In  small  amounts. 

POPtTLAR   DRUG 

with  the  ABA.  behind  decriminalization 
of  pot.  can  the  rest  of  the  nation  be  far  be- 
hind? Perhaps  not.  Since  1971  state  legisla- 
tures across  the  nation,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Rhode  Island,  have  reduced 
possession  of  small  amounts  of  grass  from  a 
felony  to  a  misdemeanor.  Supporting  the 
trend  are  prestigious  organizations  like  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Untforra  State  Laws  (lawyers,  Judges,  law 
professors  and  state  officials  who  draft  model 
legislation) .  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion favors  the  misdemeanor  penality  for' 
poesslon  In  ""Inslgnlflcanf"  amounts,  though 
It  advocates  more  research  on  the  drug.  A 
National  Commission  on  Marijuana  and 
Drug  Abuse  survey  shows  that  26  million 
Americans  have  tried  grass,  and  13  mUUon 
tire  regular  users. 

Just  how  far  the  weed  has  come  with  the 
middle  class  since  the  first  furtive  puffs  in 
college  dormitories  In  the  1960s  was  evident 
at,  the  A.B.A.  convention.  A  year  ago,  Whit- 
ney North  Seymour  Sr..  past  president  of  the 
A.B.A..  helped  water  down  a  decriminaliza- 
tion motion.  This  year  Seymour  was  the  first 
speaker  In  favor  of  the  revised  resolution. 
Says  he:  '"Reflecting  on  the  consequences  of 
criminal  penalties  to  the  20-odd  million 
young  people  using  marljviana,  I  decided 
that  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  trying  to 
stop  sales  and  start  removing  penalties  for 
possession."  Seymour  was  Joined  by  a  host 
of  law-and-order  spokesmen,  and  the  motion 
even  received  personal  endorsement  from  a 
representative  of  the  hard-line  National  Dis- 


trict Attorneys  Association.  When  the  votes 
were  counted,  the  ABA.  was  solidly  behind 
dropping  penalties  for  both  possession  of 
limited  quantities  and  "casual  distribution 
of  small  amounts  not  for  profit."  The  "law- 
yers"' vote  showed  concern  that  police  and 
courts  have  been  busy  with  pot  cases  at  the 
expense  of  more  serious  crime.  The  A.B_A. 
was  also  distressed  over  the  dangerous  legal 
precedent  of  open  disregard  for  marijuana 
laws.  Concluded  Prank  Ploramontl,  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  normi,  (National  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws) : 
"When  the  A.B.A.  delegates  get  around  to 
advocating  a  progressive  step,  you  know  lt"8 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come." 

The  Idea  has  arrived  In  some  other  sur- 
prising places: 

Until  this  year  Texas  was  known  as  a 
dangerous  place  Indeed  to  smoke.  Eight  hun- 
dred marijuana  offenders  were  In  Jail,  serv- 
ing an  average  sentence  of  9V4  years  for  pos- 
session.  Thirteen  were  In  for  life  and  Lee 
Otis  Johnson,  a  black  activist  arrested  In 
1968,  was  sentenced  to  30  years  for  having 
passed  a  marijuana  Joint  to  an  undercover 
agent.  Last  May  the  Texas  legislature  voted 
to  make  possession  of  two  ounces  or  less  of 
nuu'ljuana  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with 
a  maximum  six-month  Jail  sentence  and 
tl.OOO  fine. 

In  1968  pot-smoking  hippies  were  a  key 
target  of  Atlanta  police.  Virtually  all  of 
Georgia  drug-law  enforcement  resources  were 
directed  against  pot.  Then  last  year  the  state 
legislature  reduced  first-offense  possession 
of  one  ounce  or  less  to  a  misdemeanor.  Today 
only  20 7o  of  the  state's  anti-drug  campaign 
Is  aimed  at  marijuana. 

On  Oct.  5,  Oregon  will  become  the  first 
state  to  remove  completely  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  private  p>oesesslon  and  use  of 
grass.  The  new  law  reclassifies  pKsssesslon  of 
up  to  one  ounce  as  a  "violation,"  with  a 
maximum  penalty  of  a  tlOO  fine.  Offenders 
will  receive  no  criminal  record,  in  effect 
making  pot  smoking  no  more  criminal  In 
Oregon  than  Illegal  parking. 

Elsewhere  In  the  country,  resistance  to 
softer  pot  laws  continues.  Though  possession 
of  marijuana  in  small  quantities  is  now  Just 
a  misdemeanor  In  Maine,  police  around 
Baxter  State  Park  this  summer  are  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  arrest  campers  who  light 
more  than  camp  fires.  So  far,  raiders  have 
busted  more  than  150  vacationers  and 
slapped  them  with  a  total  of  $40,000  in  fines. 
In  Massachusetts,  despite  reduced  penalties 
for  mtu-ijuana  use,  47%  of  all  drug  arrests 
in  the  state  are  still  for  pot.  Florida  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Edward  Cowart  declares:  "The 
thing  that  bothers  me  most  is  that  author- 
ities say  they  have  yet  to  find  someone  on 
the  hard  stuff  who  dldn"t  start  with  mari- 
juana."" Says  Albert  Le  Bas,  chief  of  the  civil 
division  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  sherlff"s 
otflce;  "'Our  concern  Is  that  there  Is  still 
confilcting  medical  testimony  on  how  harm- 
ful it  is  to  the  body.'" 

California  legislators  voted  last  year  to 
reduce  marijuana  possession  to  a  mis- 
demeanor, but  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
vetoed  the  bill.  State  law  now  offers  a  range 
of  penalties  for  first  offense  pot  possession 
from  probation  to  a  ten-year  jail  term.  "The 
nation's  harshest  drug  law  is  New  York's 
making  life  sentences  mandatory  for  some 
hard-drug  offenses  but  leaving  marijuana 
possession  punishable  as  either  a  misde- 
meanor or  a  felony.  State  police  officials  say 
that  enforcement  wUl  be  minimal  against 
pot  smokers.  Prosecution  of  pushers  in  New 
York,  as  In  aU  other  states,  wlU  remain  a 
top  priority. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  Keith  Stroup, 
head  of  norml,  appeared  to  be  a  rather  Im- 
probable lobbyist,  but  now  he  and  his  Wash- 
ington based  organization  believe  that  they 
are  at  the  threshold  of  success.  Former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  wlU  soon  file 
a  NOBML  suit  in  Washington  federal  district 
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court  arg\ilng  that  the  capltars  pot-posses- 
slon  laws  are  unconstitutional.  A  favorable 
decision  there  would  add  credence  to 
Stroup's  prediction  that  marijuana  may  be 
legal  nationwide  by  1976. 

Orkoon  Pot  Pbkaltt  Now  Just  a  Tickkt 
(By  WUllam  Hlnes) 

For  the  next  several  months  at  least,  the 
state  of  Oregon  Is  likely  to  be  happy  land 
for  members  of  the  drug  subculture. 

In  a  move  unparalleled  on  the  state  level 
In  this  country,  the  Oregon  legislature 
passed — and  Gov.  Tom  McCaU  late  last  month 
signed — a  measure  removing  nearly  all  pen- 
alties for  simple  possession  and  use  of 
marijuana. 

As  a  result,  since  July  23,  under  Oregon 
law,  possession  of  up  to  an  ounce  of  pot  bas 
been  not  a  felony  or  even  a  misdemeanor  but 
a  mere  ""vk>latlon,"  similar  to  a  traffic  ticket, 
punishable  only  by  a  fine  of  no  more  than 
$100  and  not  carrying  with  It  the  stigma 
of  a  permanent  criminal  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  law,  as  perceived  by 
McCall  and  the  majority  of  the  state  legisla- 
tors, was  not  to  foster  the  drug  habit,  but 
to  remove  a  lifelong  blot  from  the  records  of 
youngsters  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  smok- 
ing a  disapproved  but  not  very  dangerous 
weed.  Trafllcklng  m  marijuana  remains  a  fel- 
ony. In  Oregon  as  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  a  technicality  unintended  by  the 
law's  framers,  criminal  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  up  to  an  ounce  of  hashish  or  "hash 
oil""  also  were  eliminated.  As  any  "head" 
will  testify,  an  ounce  of  either  of  these  mari- 
juana derivatives  Is  a  substantial  amount. 

McCall  said  upon  signing  the  measure  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  hashish  loophole  but  was 
reluctant  to  veto  the  bill  because  of  It.  lest 
a  death  blow  be  dealt  to  the  worthwhile 
objective  of  decriminalizing  marijuana.  He 
urged  the  legislature  to  close  the  loophole 
when  It  meets  early  next  year 

Conoressional  Research  Service  Summary 
recom  mxndations 

"The  Commission  is  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  marihuana  use  Is  not  such  a 
grave  problem  that  Individuals  who  smoke 
marihuana,  and  possess  it  for  that  purpose, 
should  be  subject  to  criminal  procedures.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  also  rejected  the 
regulatory  or  legalization  scheme  because  it 
would  institutionalize  avallabUlty  of  a  drug 
which  has  uncertain  long-term  effects  and 
which  may  be  of  transient  social  Interest. 

'"In  general,  we  recommend  only  a  de- 
criminalization of  possession  of  marlhana  for 
personal  use  on  both  the  State  and  Federal 
levels.  The  major  features  of  the  recom- 
mended scheme  are  that:  production  and 
distribution  of  the  drug  would  remain  crim- 
inal activities  as  would  possession  with  In- 
tent to  distribute  commercially;  marihuana 
would  be  contraband  subject  to  confiscation 
In  public  places;  and  criminal  sanctions 
would  be  withdrawn  from  private  use  and 
possession  Incident  to  such  use,  but,  at  the 
State  level,  fines  would  be  Imposed  for  use  in 
public." 

RXCOMMKKDATXONS  FOR  nCOERAI.  LAW 

Possession  of  marihuana  for  personal  use 
would  no  longer  be  an  offense,  but  mari- 
huana possessed  tn  public  would  remain  con- 
traband subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Casual  distribution  of  marihuana  for  no 
remuneration  or  insignificant  remuneration 
not  Involving  profit  would  no  longer  be  an 
offense. 

A  plaa  of  marihuana  intoxication  shall  not 
be  defense  to  any  criminal  act  committed 
under  Its  influence,  nor  shall  proof  of  such 
Intoxication  constitute  a  negation  of  specific 
Intent. 


THE  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  H.R.  10551,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly,  which  was  approved  on 
my  Initiative  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  this 
program  and  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $175  million  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

My  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
John  Brademas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  has 
joined  me  In  the  Introduction  of  this 
legislation.  He  was  a  strong  and  effective 
advocate  of  the  original  bill  I  introduced 
in  1970,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  his 
cosponsorship  and  support  of  the  exten- 
sion. 

In  the  other  body.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  who  spon- 
sored my  original  bill  in  the  Senate  In 
1971,  has  introduced  identical  extension 
legislation,  joined  by  Senator  Charles 
Percy  of  Illinois.  Senator  Kennedy,  with 
the  support  of  21  cosponsors,  won  Senate 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  December 
1971  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0.  This  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  occurred  during  the  1971  sessions 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  the  support  which  the  conference 
delegates  gave  to  the  proposal  was  a  key 
element  in  the  adoption  by  the  Congress 
of  this  significant  legislation. 

The  House  approved  the  bill  on  a  350 
to  23  roUcall  vote  early  in  1972  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill  into  law  in 
March  of  that  year.  He  then  requested 
fimding  at  the  authorized  level — $100 
million — for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  This  was 
voted  by  the  Congress  but  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  was  delayed  imtil 
late  this  spring  by  the  controversy  over 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill — &s  you 
know,  we  are  still  operating  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  regard  to  HEW 
programs. 

We  did,  nevertheless,  obtain  the  first 
$100  million  for  the  program  in  the  1973 
supplemental  appropriation,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  money  remain  available 
through  the  end  of  calendar  1973.  For 
fiscal  1974  the  House  recommended  $100 
million  and  the  Senate  recommended 
$110  million  in  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  currently  in  conference. 

Now  we  are  asking  a  modest  expansion 
of  the  program  for  fiscal  1975,  to  $150 
million,  and  authorizations  for  further 
growth  to  $175  million  for  fiscal  1976, 
and  $200  million  in  fiscal  1977.  These 
figures,  of  course,  may  have  to  be  in- 
creased significantly  if  inflation  con- 
tinues to  raise  food  prices  and  other 
costs  in  providing  these  nutritious  meals 
for  our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  Introduced  the 
original  bill  on  May  28,  1970,  during 
Senior  Citizens  Month,  millions  of  older 
Americans  already  were  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  food  shortages  and  rising  prices. 
Many  of  these  elderly  men  and  women 


also  were  isolated  and  lonely  and  lacked 
the  ability  to  purchase  raw  foods  and 
prepare  meals  for  themselves.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Food  Nutri- 
tion and  Health  In  May  of  1969  h£id  rec- 
ognized their  plight  and  had  expressed 
It  in  one  of  the  conference's  final  rec- 
ommendations which  stated: 

The  vs.  Government,  having  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  every  resident  to  adequate 
health  and  nutrition,  must  now  accept  Its 
obligation  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
adequate  nutrition  to  every  aged  resident. 

My  original  bill  recognized  the  acute 
need  for  a  national  program  aimed  at 
providing  the  elderly  with  low-cost,  nu- 
tritionally sound  hot  meals  served  in 
strategically  located  centers  such  as 
community  centers,  senior  citizens  cen- 
ters, schools,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions.  The  bill  directed 
itself  to  the  maintenance  of  both  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  elderly 
through  provision  for  balanced  meals, 
through  education  in  nutrition,  through 
various  social  and  rehabilitative  services, 
and  through  the  encouragement  of 
greater  physical  and  mental  activities. 

The  original  bill  contemplated  the 
utilization  of  the  most  modem  technol- 
ogy in  meal  preparation,  delivery  and 
sei-vice.  Today,  all  Americans  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  aware  of  the  need  to 
learn  ways  to  eat  better  for  less  money. 
Bulk  buymg,  freezing  techniques,  and 
the  proper  purchase  and  preparation  of 
raw  foods  to  preserve  their  nutritional 
values,  may  all  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  to  accelerate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  and  provide  for  the 
greatest  numt>er  of  meals  possible. 

It  provided  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imderwrlte  the  cost  of  equipment, 
labor,  management,  supporting  services, 
and  food  imder  a  90  to  10  percent 
matching  formula  with  the  States.  The 
elderly  participants  would  pay  a  low  cost 
for  the  meals,  or  in  accordance  with  pol- 
icy determined  by  the  local  sponsors  of 
the  programs,  the  balance  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  would  be  provided  from 
other  local  public  or  private  sources  of 
financial  and  volunteer  support  for  the 
program. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  law,  it  is  sm- 
other to  fulfill  all  the  objectives  of  that 
law.  In  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  our  Nation  has  an  expression  of 
a  national  commitment  to  a  better  life 
for  the  aged.  The  $100  million  fimding 
which  has  just  been  released  for  the  first 
year  of  implementation  would  have  pro- 
vided 250,000  hot  meals  a  day  for  at  least 
5  days  a  week,  according  to  original  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  estimates.  I  am 
informed  thpit  this  estimate  now  will  de- 
crease substantially  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

I  understand  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram have  received  over  the  past  year 
more  requests  for  grant  applications 
from  church,  synagogue,  senior  center, 
community,  county  and  city  groups  and 
organizations  than  can  be  handled  ini- 
tially. Potential  sponsors  representing 
minority  groups,  which  have  a  specific 
priority  under  the  original  bill,  have  in- 
dicated their  strong  support  and  inter- 
est in  the  program  to  me  personally  over 
the  past  few  months. 
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The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  continue  their 
most  effective  and  dedicated  support  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  interest 
and  support  In  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  support  of  the  elderly's  needs 
through  our  general  revenue  sharing 
plan.  I  understand  very  fevc^ community 
groups  or  organizations  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  older  American  have 
been  successful  in  securing  general  rev- 
enue sharing  fimds.  I  have  requested  a 
detailed  report  of  allocations  imder  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  to  programs  de- 
signed specifically  and  exclusively  to 
provide  for  older  Americans  60  years  of 
age  and  over. 

In  this  year  of  the  first  implementa- 
tion of  the  original  bill,  we  know  that  40 
percent  of  all  older  Americans  65  and 
over  are  poor  or  near  poor;  among  blacks 
the  proportion  of  elderly  poor  is  almost 
50  percent;  and  nearly  33 Va  percent  of 
the  elderly  of  Spanish  heritage  fall  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  We  cannot  deny 
that  the  unabated  rise  in  inflation  will 
intensify  this  poverty  among  the  elderly. 

The  proportion  of  our  elderly  to  the 
total  population  Is  increasing.  Current 
predictions  indicate  that,  in  the  next  25 
years,  45  million  Americans  will  reach 
the  age  of  65  and  the  population  of  older 
people  will  nearly  double,  rising  from 
20  million  to  35  or  40  million.  With  im- 
provement in  health  services,  millions  of 
people  may  live  to  be  80  and  90  years  of 
age. 

Today,  millions  of  our  elderly  are  suf- 
fering from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Millions  have  a  very  low  expectation  of 
services  and  they  make  only  minimal 
demands.  But  each  of  these  older  Amer- 
icans contributed  his  fair  share  to  our 
Nation's  strength  and  wealth  during  his 
working  years  and  he  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect the  Nation  to  contribute  to  his  need 
for  dignity,  self-reliance,  independence 
and  health  in  his  old  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  renew  our 
national  commitment  to  the  elderly  by 
acting  quickly  and  favorably  on  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  our  support  for 
the  nutrition  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cur- 
rent allotments  under  Public  Law  92- 
258  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

THE  CURRENT  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  92-258— 
ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


State 


60  plus 
population 


$100. 000,  OOO 
appropriated 


Total 28,936.791 

1.  Alabama 475,203 

2.  Alaska 12  197 

?■  Afjzona '.  lliin 

4.  Arkansas 334,603 

5.  Caifornia 2,571,747 

6.  Colorado 266  ggo 

7.  ConnecticuL 414  991 

8.  Delaware II  63' 815 

9.  District  ol  Columbia 103  713 

10.  Florida 1  344' 185 

11.  Georgia I  '543!  299 

'|-  "i*»a" 67.488 

If  .'«'»♦•<' 97,963 

14.  Hnois. 1,571.497 

15.  Indiana 701.393 

16-  [owa 477.392 

17.  Kansas 3^7  545 

18.  Kentucky 476,224 


tlOO.  000, 000 


1.570,652 
500.000 
775.  748 

1,110,948 

8,514,078 
881,096 

1,379. 10« 
500,000 
500,000 

4,  453,  370 
1.800.052 

500,000 
500.000 

5,  200.  388 
2.317,668 
1,580,228 
1.216,296 
1.  580, 228 


Slate 

60  plus 
population 

SlOO,  000, 000 
appropriated 

19.  Louisiana 

449.386 
165, 124 
443.561 
888.972 

1.  089,  225 
564,373 
320,336 
783,632 

97.171 
250,396 

48.844 

110,272 

1,011,034 

105, 158 

2.  813.  580 
614,180 

93, 813 

1,  426,  582 

421,  310 

321,207 

1,831,564 

147, 164 

286,  272 

109,  740 

555. 977 

1,436,955 

112.540 

66.453 

538,034 

460.089 

278,  969 

661.349 

43.730 

1.029 

2,550 

258,661 

5,045 

3.630 

$1,  4«4.  456 
526,  742 

1,  465,  302 

2,  940, 182 
3  601  004 

20.  Maine 

21.  Maryland 

22.  Massachusetts 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Minnesota 

25.  Mississippi 

26.  Missouri 

1,867.542 

1.063,062 

2.  595,  406 

500  000 

27.  Montana 

28.  Nebraska 

833,212 
500  000 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire 

31.  New  Jersey 

500,000 
3  342  422 

32.  New  Mexko 

500  000 

33.  New  York  

9,  308.  986 

2,  030.  353 

SCO  000 

34.  North  Carolina 

35.  North  Dakota 

36.  Ohio 

37    Oklahoma 

4,721,530 
1  398  262 

38.  Oregon 

1. 063,  062 

6,  062,  330 

500,000 

948  136 

39.  Pennsylvania 

40.  Rhode  Island 

41.  South  Carolina 

42.  South  Dakota 

500,000 
1.  838.  810 
4,  579,  838 

500  000 

43.  Tennessee 

44.  Texas 

45.  Utah 

46.  Vermont 

500,000 
1  781  348 

47.  Virginia 

48.  Washington 

49.  West  Virginia "'" 

1,  522,  766 
919  406 

50.  Wisconsin 

2, 193, 166 
500,000 
250,000 
250.000 
852.366 
250,000 
250,000 

51.  Wyoming 

52.  American  Samoa 

53.  Guam 

54.  Puerto  Rico 

55.  Trust  Territory„ 

56.  Virgin  Islands 

THE   C-5A  SHOWS  ITS  MUSCLE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Joseph  Alsop.  This 
article  reports  on  U.S.  efforts  to  airlift 
aid  to  Israel.  Let  me  quote  the  specific 
items  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion concerning  our  efforts  to  airlift  ma- 
terials to  Israel: 

Fears  of  a  similar  winter  fxirther  caused  at 
least  two  American  allies,  Britain  and  Spain, 
to  deny  the  U.S.  landing  rights  for  planes 
employed  In  the  airlift  to  Israel. 

It  Is  Ironical,  but  It  Is  a  fact,  that  the  job 
really  could  not  be  done  in  time  without  the 
huge  C-6A  transports — the  very  airplanes 
that  have  been  somehow  transformed  Into  a 
scandal  by  the  hyper-actlve  antldefense 
lobby. 

This  is  again  a  testimonial  to  those  of 
vision  who  persisted  in  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  C-5A.  The  Nation  owes  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  them  and  those  in  Congress 
who  recognized  the  need  for  an  aircraft 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  C-5A. 

I  include  the  entire  article  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  17,  1973] 
Th«   Bklated   U.S.   AniLiFT   to   Isxakl 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Late  last  Friday  night,  the  Israeli  ambassa- 
dor, Slmca  Dlnltz.  delivered  an  almost  des- 
pairing personal  message  from  Prime  Minis- 
ter Oolda  Melr.  The  message  Informed  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger   that   without   immediate,   massive 
resupply,  growing  shortages  In  critical  mili- 
tary areas  would  end  by  driving  Israel  out  of 
the  war. 

The  specter  of  Israel's  eventual  defeat — 
no  less — In  truth  precipitated  the  American 
decision  to  organize  the  airlift  to  Israel  an- 
nounced at  the  State  Department  on  Mon- 
day. It  was  a  belated  decision.  Partly  this  was 
because  of  overly  high  hopes  of  diplomatic 
arrangements    with    the   Soviet   Union.   But 


above  aU  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  frantic 
warnings  of  the  big  oU  companies  that  se- 
rious aid  for  Israel  would  impair  If  not  en- 
tirely stop  the  flow  of  Arab  OU  to  the  VS. 

The  chances  are.  In  truth,  that  we  have  a 
mighty  cold  winter  ahead  of  us.  Fears  of 
a  similar  winter  further  caused  at  least  two 
American  allies.  Britain  and  Spain,  to  deny 
the  U.S.  landing  rights  for  planes  employed 
in  the  airlift  to  Israel. 

Hence  our  C-140  and  C-5A  transports  are 
having  to  go  out  with  far  less  than  capacity 
loads,  because  of  the  need  to  carry  extra  gaso- 
line In  place  of  the  ammunition  and  many 
other  things  that  Israel  needs  so  urgently. 
It  is  Ironical,  but  it  Is  a  fact,  that  the  Job 
really  could  not  be  done  In  time  without  the 
huge  C-6A  transports — the  very  airplanes 
that  have  been  somehow  transformed  into  a 
scandal  by  the  hyper-actlve  antldefense 
lobby. 

Because  of  the  C-BAa,  even  Skyhawk  planes 
are  being  airlifted  to  Israel,  along  with  the 
more  normal  airlift  cargo  like  ammunition  of 
all  types,  already  mentioned,  of  which  the 
Israelis  were  getting  horribly  short.  Phantom 
fighters  ar«  being  flown  to  Israel  direct,  with 
air-refueling,  and  flown,  thank  God,  In  con- 
siderable numbers.  Tank  replacements  are 
the  great  difficulty,  but  are  going  by  sea  from 
Europe. 

At  the  moment  when  the  VB.  decision  was 
taken,  the  Israelis  had  In  fact  lost  about  one 
third  of  their  entire  Inventory  of  488  mili- 
tary aircraft.  They  had  lost  over  a  third  of 
their  1,800  tanks.  In  certain  ammunition 
categories,  only  a  few  days  of  supply  were 
still  In  hand.  In  short,  there  was  no  exaggera- 
tion in  Prime  Minister  Melr's  message. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  point  to  the  In- 
escapable conclusion  that  for  several  differ- 
ent reasons,  including  concealment  in  both 
Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv,  far  too  optimistic  a 
view  of  the  course  of  the  war  has  been  propa- 
gated In  this  country.  This  rep>ort«r  was 
among  the  over-optlmlsts.  Now  that  the  real 
situation  has  been  uncovered  at  last,  another 
general  review  of  that  situation  Is  thus  in 
order. 

The  worst  of  Israel's  supply  problems  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  crucial  US  decision 
taken  In  response  to  the  Oolda  Melr  message. 
But  that  does  not  Insure  Israel's  eventual 
success.  Instead.  It  only  eliminates  a  factor 
that  might  soon  have  led  to  Israel's  being 
llteraUy  overwhelmed  by  weight  of  Soviet 
arms  and  Arab  numbers. 

In  the  North,  the  Syrian  army  has  been  de- 
cisively defeated.  Yet  as  these  words  are 
written,  the  problem  for  Israel  In  the  North 
still  remains  to  be  solved.  This  is  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  Iraquls  and  the  Jordanians,  who 
look  like  they  will  keep  the  Northern  front 
active  for  a  while,  when  Israel  really  des- 
perately needs  to  turn  toward  the  Slnal  front. 

On  the  Slnal  front,  meanwhUe,  the  need 
for  military  miracles  by  the  Israelis  Is  even 
more  pressing.  They  have  already  performed 
one.  to  be  sure.  When  the  Egyptians  made 
their  attempted  break -out  aimed  towards  the 
strategically  vital  Mltla  and  other  passes  in 
the  Slnal.  they  had  above  70.000  men  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  canal,  with  about  800 
tanks.  The  Israeli  containing  force  was  no 
more  than  30.000  men,  with  the  rest  In  pro- 
portion. But  the  major  Egyptian  break-out 
attempt  was  brUUantly  frustrated. 

For  the  Israelis,  however,  going  over  to  the 
offensive  on  the  Slnal  front  will  be  a  far 
harsher  problem.  AU  along  the  canal,  the 
Egyptians  have  organized  themselves  In 
"phalanxes" — the  word  used  by  the  Israeli 
staff  for  bristling,  mutually  protective  for- 
mations of  Infantry,  tanks  and  missiles. 
Along  the  canal,  moreover,  the  Egyptians  are 
also  under  the  umbrella  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  Soviet  anti-aircraft  missiles  on  the 
Sues  Canal's  west  bank. 

No  one  can  tell,  of  course,  whether  or  not 
the  Israelis  will  manage  to  find  another  of 
their  magnificently  bold  and  original  solu- 
tions for  the  problem  of  those  "phalanxes." 
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But  despite  the  UJ9.  aliltft.  it  U  still  too  e*rly 
a  day  to  aUow  optimism  to  set  In. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  until  2:30  pjn.  today, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Carniy  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Nkill),  for  today  and  October  18, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  QiTYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  October  17-18,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  Octo- 
ber 23  through  October  29,  on  account  of 
official  business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallary)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  10  minutes,  on  October 
17. 

Mr.  Pindley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ankunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQUA.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minutes,  on 
October  18. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
18. 


EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wylix  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Reh)  notwithstanding  the  fact  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $574. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallary)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Archer.  i 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.         { 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 


Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Grover  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steeli? 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  GiniAN. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fasckll  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Mann  in  six  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tabie 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2013.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  14, 
1926  (43  U.S.C.  869),  pertaining  to  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9590.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  TreasTiry  Department,  the  United 
St^ates  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  18.  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export -Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  export  expansion  facility  program 
during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1973, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  transmitting  the 
1971  and  1972  annual  reports  of  the  Agency, 
pursuant  to  23  District  of  Columbia  Code 
1307;  to  the  Conuolttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


1469.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  listing  all  employees  of 
the  Commission  by  name,  title,  grade,  and 
salary,  as  of  June  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 706(e)  of  Public  Law  88-352;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve 
the  program  of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
and  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HSi.  10366.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  4-year 
limitation  on  additional  active  duty  that 
a  nonregular  officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
may  be  required  to  perform  on  completion 
of  training  at  an  educational  institution. 
(Rept.  No.  93-595).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HM.  10367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  269 
(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  voluntary  assignment  of  certain 
Reserve  members  who  are  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  to  the  Ready  Reserve,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  93-696) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJl.  10965.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  number 
of  fuel-economy   automobiles  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
HJl.  10966.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  place  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  space  available  transportation 
system  operating  within  the  armed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJl.  10967.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California,  the  Channel  Islands  Marine  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  10968.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect;  to  provide  a 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
and  treatment  programs;  and  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  research,  training,  and 
demonstration  programs  In  the  area  of  pre- 
vention, identification,  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJi.  10969.  A  bill  to  strengthen  interstate 
reporting  and  Interstate  servlcee  for  parents 
of  runaway  children,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  transient  youth  population  for  the  estab- 
lishment, nialntenance,  and  operation  of 
temi>orary  housing  and  psychiatric,  medlc&l, 
and  other  counseling  services  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 
HJR.  10970.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
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Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basU  of  military  dlxcbarge 
•tatua;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DX7  PONT; 
HJi.  10971.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  every  new  automobUe  with  respect  to  Its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
every  automobUe,  to  provide  funding  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  automobile  engines,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltte*  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OOODLINQ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ddjosli.,  and  Mr.  Kabth)  : 
H.R.  10972.  A  blU  to  delay  for  6  months  the 
taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  certain  wUdllfe  restora- 
tion projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mi.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
BM.   10973.  A   bUl   to  amend   the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HKINZ : 
HH.  10974.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  7-percent 
cost-of-living    Increase    In    social    security 
benefits,  effective  immediately;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HCXJAN: 
H.R.  10975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Transit  Authority  Compact  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  rail  commuter  serv- 
ice in  the  mass  transit  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  A4r.  HUNOATE: 
H.R.  10976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from    imposing    certain    seatbelt    standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
HJl.  10977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure   of    information    contained    therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BuRLisoN    of   Missouri,    Mr.    Cohen. 
Mr.     Habsha.     Mr.     Landgkebe,     Mr. 
Madigan,    Mr.    QriE,    Mr.    Sisk,   Mr. 
ViooRrro,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  10978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  price  of  fertilizer  from  Its  provi- 
sions;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY : 
HJl.  10979.  A  bUl  to  offer  amnesty  under 
certain  conditions  to  persons  who  have  failed 
or  refused  to  register  for  the  draft  or  who 
have  failed,  or  refused  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  have 
deserted  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  10980.  A  bill  to  offer  amneety  to  per- 
sons who  have  failed  or  refused  to  register 
for  the  draft  or  who  have  failed,  or  refused 
Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Statee,  or  have  deserted  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  10981.  A  bm  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation received  by  a  veteran  for  service-con- 
nected wartime  dlsabUlty  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  determining  his  eligibility 
for  Federal  housing  assistance  or  the  amount 
or  extent  of  such  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  further  assistance  to 
public  and  private  nonpyroflt  corporations  fo« 
the  conversion  of  existing  single  family  hous- 
ing for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons  of  low 
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or  moderate  income;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  10983.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  direct 
financing  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  bous- 
ing programs  under  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  10984.  A  bUl  to  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  special  Impact  programs  heretofore 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  10985.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  which  are  located  In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Boston,  Mass.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.. 
Oalveston.  Tex.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  staten  Island,  N.Y.,  and  Norfolk,  V».;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10986.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  10987.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing to  additional  group  of  severely  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10988.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  security  device  expenses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  10989.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  10990.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  flexibility  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  promote  sound 
economic  growth,  including  the  provision  of 
adequate  funds  for  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
UoAU.)  : 
HJl.  10991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  affording 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  students 
In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    RIEOLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brxaux,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Davib  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.   10992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  Im- 
prove  the   administration   of   that   act   with 
respect  to  small  businesses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.   10993.  A  bill   to  provide  full  deposit 
Insurance  for  public  units  and   to  Increase 
deposit   Insurance  from  |20,0(X)  to  $50,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
H.R.   10994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  foods  for 
special    dietary    use;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  10995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  with  respect  to  its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate 
of  every  automobile,  to  provide  funding  to 
develop   more   efficient   automobile   engines, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOAKLEY)  : 

HJl.  10996.  A  bill  to  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  Industry  and  businesses  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  to  meet 
pollution  control  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJl.  10997.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office 
Of  Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  assit 
in  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
rural  health  care  deUvery  models  and  com- 
ponents; to  the  Committee  on  Intersute 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Recss)  : 
H.R.  10998.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
units  of  local  government  to  Implement  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  Increase  the  use 
of  carpools  by  commuters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for     himself,     Mr 
Matsttnaga,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton 
Mr.  Cobman.  Mr  Rieole,  Mr.  Woltt' 
and  Ms.  ABZX7G)  : 
H.R.   10999.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  applica- 
tions of  solar  energy,  to  establish  a  system 
Of  grants  for  solar  energy  research,  and  to 
establish  the  solar  energy  data  bank;  to  the 
Committee   on   Science   and   Astronautics 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALTE,   Mr.   Fraser,  Mr.   Wyatt,  Mr 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  du  Pont)  : 
H.R.  11000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  with  respect  to  Its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
every  automobUe,  to  provide  funding  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  automobile  engines   and 
for  other  purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
H.R.  11001.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Integrity  of  Congress  by  pro- 
vldlng  for  public  disclosure  of  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns  by  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  and  can- 
didates for  each  such  office,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia   (for   himself.   Mr.   Dominick 
V.    Daniels.    Mr.    Nrx,    Mr.    Waldie, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Schroedeb,  and  Mr. 
M0AKI.EY)  : 
H.R   11002  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    with    respect    to    the    recon- 
firmation of  Judges  after  a  term  of  8  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MIZELL: 
H.J.  Res.  777.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  first  week  in 
March,  of  each  year,  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUBER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QtnE) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  354.  Concurrent  resolution  of- 
fering   honorary    citizenship    of   the    United 
States  to  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  and  Andrey 
Sakharov;  to  the  Comlmttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Harbing- 
TOK,   Mr.   Vetsxt,   Mr.   Eilbero.   Mr 
Andkbson  of  California.   Mr.  Domi- 
nick  V.    Daniels,   Mr.   Hawlet,   Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.   MoAKLET,   Mr.    Helstoski.   Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Walbie,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Staggers)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  355.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  possible  curtailment  of  oil  supplies 
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from  Arab  producers;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Chabias  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Badzllo,   Mr.   Biaoai,  and  Mr.   Sar- 

BANBI)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  possible  curtailment  of  oil  supplies 
from  Arab  producers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  604.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  feasi- 
bUlty  study  for  locks  along  the  Mississippi 
River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Workc. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Eshelman, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  MoAKLET.  and  Mr.  Stotds)  : 
H.  Res.  606.  Resolution  to  authorize  mark- 
ers In  Statuary  Hall  for  the  location  of  the 
desks  of  nine  former  Members  of  Congress 
who  became  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
H.  Res.  606.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.  Res.  607.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  prohibit- 
ing combat  by  U.S.  troops  in  the  present  con- 
flict In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By    Mr.     LATTA     (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Wylie,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.    Res.    608.    Resolution    expressing    tbe 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  prohibit- 
ing   oombat    by    U.S.    troops   In   the    present 
armed   conflict   In   the   Middle   East;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARAZm : 
H.    Res.    609.    Resolution   preventing   U.S. 
troops  from  being  Introduced  in  the  Middle 
East    conflict     without    prior    congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.  Res.  610.  Resolution  that  It  is  the  sense 
of  tbe  House  that  there  be  no  action  on  con- 
firmation of  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
until  such  time  as  the  President  has  com- 
plied with  the  final  decision  of  the  court  sys- 
tem as  it  regards  the  White  House  tapes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clay)  : 
H.  Res.  611.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  there  be  no  action  on  con- 
firmation of  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee 
until  such  time  as  the  President  has  com- 
plied with  the  final  decision  of  the  court  sys- 
tem as  it  regards  the  White  House  tapes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Batalis, 
and  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida) : 
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H.  Res.  612.  Resolution  to  seek  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  to  continue  to  suppKirt 
Israel's  deterrent  strength  through  transfer 
of  military  supplies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BHiLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HH.  11003.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
William  Thomas,  deceased;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  11004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Mario  Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER: 

328.  Petition  of  the  Kentucky  SUte  Coun- 
cil, Junior  Order  United  American  Mechan- 
ics, Edgewood,  Ky.,  relative  to  aid  to  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

329.  Also,  petition  of  Leonard  H.  Davis. 
Vandalia,  Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  in- 
equities in  the  National  Guard  Technician 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  1970'S 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  today  who  do  not  realize  that  we 
are  living  in  an  era  of  rapid  social  and 
technological  change.  These  changes  ex- 
tend to  all  aspects  of  our  society,  affect- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  our  culture. 
Everyday  we  can  see  more  of  our  basic 
values  and  ethics  being  brought  into 
question,  and  can  witness  the  effects  of 
the  acceleration  of  technological  and  sci- 
entific acumen  on  our  institutions  and 
society. 

Change  breeds  apprehension,  and  con- 
jures up  the  futuristic  worlds  envisioned 
by  George  Orwell  and  Aldous  Huxley  in 
their  classic  books. 

However,  change  need  not  be  our  en- 
emy, for  we  do  have  some  controls  over 
our  destiny. 

With  this  perspective  in  mind  an  im- 
poirtant  and  relevant  consideration 
should  be  our  educational  system,  and 
the  alterations  in  it  which  may  be  needed 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  ideas  and  In- 
novations. 

Mr.  Don  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Task  Force  on  Early  Education, 
discussed  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Con- 
tra Costa  County  Teachers  Conference 
the  importance  of  how  we  educate  the 
children  now  entering  the  educational 
system  to  cope  with  change,  and  how  the 
system  itself  should  be  modified  to  re- 
flect the  changes  in  our  world. 

What  and  how  we  teach  our  children 


today  will  be  a  critical  contribution  to  the 

world  of  tomorrow.  His  speech  follows: 

Task  Force  on  Early  Education 

I  hope  to  accomplish  two  objectives  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me  today. 

First,  to  profile  the  chUd  as  he  Is  today — 
as  he  comes  to  us  in  the  schools. 

And  second,  to  assess  his  future  needs  in 
terms  of  the  society  Into  which  he  is  apt 
to  graduate. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  6-year-old  we'U 
be  seeing  for  the  first  time  next  September. 

He  has  already  learned  a  complete  lan- 
guage system,  Including  vocabulary,  syntax, 
phonology,  morphology,  and  semantics. 

If  he  has  been  confronted  with  two  lan- 
guage systems,  he  has  learned  two  language 
systems  between  ages  2  and  4. 

He  apparently  has  done  this  with  relative 
ease  whether  the  language  was  Chinese. 
Greek.  Hungarian  or  Swahlll. 

He  can  Imagine  things  that  do  not  exist 
and  create  them  with  tools  without  having 
been  taught  to  Imagine,  to  create,  or  to  work. 

He  can  laugh  at  himself  and  at  others.  He 
can  cry  when  he  is  hurt  physically  and  cry 
when  he  is  fed. 

He  can  hate  selfishly  enough  to  place  his 
baby  sister  in  the  electric  dryer  and  turn 
It  on. 

He  can  love  unselfishly  enotigh  to  risk  his 
own  life  to  help  another  who  is  In  danger. 

He  can  be  physically  punished  with  little 
damaging  effect  so  long  as  he  Is  completely 
convinced  that  the  hand  on  his  bare  bottom 
belongs  to  someone  who  really  cares  about 
him  personally. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  can  be  irreparably 
damaged  by  one  parent  withholding  an  in- 
visible, unmeasurable  and  largely  Indefinable 
feeling  called  love. 

Left  alone  he  will  figure  out  by  experi- 
mentation the  secret  of  reproduction  and 
win  by  some  strange  chemistry  reproduce  his 
specie,  love,  nurture  and  educate  his  off- 
spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  led  to  believe  that 
the  same  strange  chemistry  is  wrong  or  evil 


or  dangerous,  he  can  become  Impotent, 
frigid,  neurotic,  suicidal  and/or  Insane. 

He  can  create  music,  dance,  poetry  and 
epic  literature  without  understanding 
harmony  or  counterpoint,  rhythm  or  melody, 
iambic  pentameter  or  rhyme  and  without 
spending  10  weeks  analyzing  SUas  Marner. 

In  fact,  he  does  all  this  and  more — with- 
out trained,  credentlaled  teachers — without 
Instructional  materials  or  curriculum — with- 
out principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  special  buUdings  and  equipment,  an 
Educational  Code  or  a  State  Legislature. 

He  does  It  all  without  Freud,  Dewey, 
Plaget,  Bruner,  Skinner,  Jensen  or  any  other 
In-vogue  educational  high  priest  to  sprinkle 
holy  water  on  the  process. 

And  there  he  is  at  age  6  for  good  or  bad- 
knowing  more  already  than  all  we  teach  him 
in  the  next  13  years  of  his  life. 

And  here  we  are  confronted  by  two  de- 
manding groups. 

Neither  recognizing  that  the  child  Is  half 
educated  before  the  schools  get  him.  And 
that  his  learning  pattern  and  potential  an: 
already  largely  structured. 

One  group,  the  adult  society  for  the  most 
part,  want  the  schools  to  be  accountable  to 
them  for  educating  children  as  they  believe 
chUdren  should  be  educated. 

The  other,  the  younger  generation  mainly, 
are  teUlng  us  that  what  society  wants  Is  ir- 
relevant to  children's  real  needs  and  that 
the  schools  are  obsolete  anyway. 

Okay,  there's  the  first  dilemma.  But,  that's 
only  half  the  story. 

Let's  now  take  a  look  at  the  future  of  our 
society.  The  world  this  five  year  old  will  grad- 
uate Into  In  1986! 

A  few  months  back  a  young  man  who 
works  with  me  at  the  Times  Mirror  Com- 
pany came  to  me  holding  a  letter  In  his 
hand. 

He  had  worked  for  the  company  for  three 
years  and  the  letter  was  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Personnel. 

His  question  to  me  was:  "Do  you  think  I 
should  Join  the  company  retirement  plan?" 
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(It's  an  excellent  plan  and  I  bad  never  con- 
sidered not  Joining  It  myself.) 

We  sat  down  and  "reasoned  together." 

The  young  man  showed  me  the  letter 
which  stated  bow  much  his  monthly  contri- 
bution would  be;  how  much  he  would  get  at 
retirement  (75%  of  his  salary) ;  and  the  date 
of  his  retirement — 3011  A.D.I 

His  reasoning  went  lUce  this: 

By  2011,  and  probably  far  sooner,  we  would 
have  total   Social  Security  In  the  U.S. 

Medical   care  would  be  free  to  everyone. 

His  wife  could  get  a  Job  (probably  with 
Women's  Lib  and  the  drive  for  token 
women)  even  easier  than  be,  and  could 
earn  as  much  as  he. 

Hl3  children  would  be  18  in  1990  and  1991 
respectively,  and  free  education  at  all  levels 
would  be  available  then. 

Finally,  he  was  not  at  all  sure  he'd  still 
be  on  this  planet  In  3011.  Nor  was  he  sure 
the  company  would  be. 

And  he.  In  fact,  did  not  Join  the  very 
excellent  retirement  plan. 

You  see  we  are  now  seeing  In  the  market- 
place what  we  began  to  see  in  the  schools 
15  years  ago — the  flrst  generation  of  what 
scholars  are  calling  "The  Post  Industrial 
Society."  This  society  is  predicted  to  differ 
as  radically  from  what  we  have  today  as  we 
now  differ  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

(Moore  then  drew  an  analogy  between  the 
Industrial  Age — Post  Industrial  Age  dilemma 
and  two  large  tapestries  mounted  one  over 
the  other  on  a  wall. 

(He  stated  that  after  World  War  n  the  top 
tapestry — the  one  we  can  see.  the  Industrial 
Age — began  to  develop  holes  In  Its  fabrics  due 
to  rot. 

(At  flrst,  we  did  not  realize  that  what  we 
saw  through  the  holes  was  woven  Into  the 
second  tapestry — the  Post  Industrial  Age. 

(As  the  holes  got  more  numerous  and 
larger  and  resisted  all  our  attempts  to  patch 
them  up.  we  became  alarmed  at  the  problems 
we  saw  on  the  second  tapestry. 

(Moore  suggested  that  the  primary  reason 
we  see  the  jxjst  Industrial  society  as  a  prob- 
lem Is  that  we  are  looking  at  It  through  the 
Industrial  age  whose  fabric  Is  rotting  away 
before  our  eyes. 

(Moore  continued  stating  that  we  must 
now  take  a  new  tack  and  look  at  the  Poet 
Industrial  Age  In  relation  to  Its  own  entire 
aocletal  fabric  and  disregard  the  Industrial 
Age  except  as  we  must  manage  It  In  Its  dying 
hours. 

(This  wUl  take  courage  and  capital,  but  it 
Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  the  great 
transition  from  one  age  to  another. 

(Moore  said  this  will  not  be  easy  and 
pointed  out  that  no  other  civilization  In  his- 
tory made  the  great  transition. 

(On  the  other  band  no  other  civilization 
ever  realized  what  was  happening  because 
the  changing  of  other  ages  took  place  over 
centuries  of  time. 

(We  are  the  flrst  clvUlzatlon  to  see  It  hap- 
pen in  one  generation.  We  are,  thus,  the  flrst 
generation  to  stand  some  small  chance  of 
controlling  our  destiny. 

(To  make  It  we  must  do  three  things: 

(1)  Intelligently  foresee  the  lead  indi- 
cators of  the  new  age  so  we  will  know  what 
kind  of  new  Institutions  are  called  for. 

(2)  Have  the  courage  to  carefully  and 
humanistically  dismantle  the  old  Institutions 
before  they  crumble  and  fall  and  take  us 
with  them. 

(3)  Reorient  otir  view  of  change — seeing 
It  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend.) 

Let's  discuss  these  three  challenges. 

First,  what  are  the  lead  indicators  already 
apparent  In  the  Poet  Industrial  Society? 

(1)  It  Is  crystal  clear  In  1973  that  we  are 
midway  into  an  Incredible  knowledge  explo- 
sion and  a  concvurent  communications  revo- 
lution. 

Knowledge  Is  doubling  every  ten  years. 
This  means  that  by  1983  there  will  be  twice 
as  much  to  know  and  twice  as  much  to  teach. 
By  1993  there  will  be  4  times  as  much. 

It  will  be  humanly  Impossible  for  the  aver- 
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age  teacher  to  keep  up  with  this  explosion 
even  in  one  fleld.  How  then  can  we  accom- 
plish the  multldlsclpllnary  approochea  neces- 
sary In  the  future  without  bringing  com- 
puter assisted  teaching  technology  Into  the 
classroom? 

The  incredible  speed  of  modem  news  re- 
porting enables  the  reporter  to  affect  the 
news  story  he  is  reporting.  That  was  not 
anticipated  by  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Can  we  really  find  an  Impartial  Jury  of  12 
men  and  women  to  try  Watergate  cover-up 
defendants  If  they  are  indicted?  The  found- 
ing fathers,  far-seeing  as  they  were,  could 
not  foresee  TV  coverage. of  government. 

By  the  time  the  young  children  now  en- 
tering our  elementary  schools  become  adults, 
we  will  have  machines  which  can  reason  bet- 
ter than  the  brightest  person  alive.  Machines 
which  can  be  multldlsclpllnary  "speclallst- 
generallsts"  Lf  you  will.  And  all  o»ir  kids 
need  to  gain  access  to  this  Information  Is  a 
knowledge  of  typing  and  calculating  ma- 
chine operation. 

(2)  A  second  major  trend  is  that  problems 
are  no  longer  unilateral  but  multUateral. 
Problems  are  Interrelated  so  that  solutions 
must  be  made  by  multl-lnstltutlonal  co- 
operation. All  of  our  problems  today  are  at 
least  national  In  scope.  Many  are  Interna- 
tional and  tomorrow  they  may  well  become 
Interplanetary. 

(3)  A  third  lead  Indicator  la  the  clear 
emergence  of  a  Biological  Revolution. 

Its  Implications  are  frightening. 

We  are  anticipating:  genetic  surgery  by 
1995;  animal  cloning  by  2005;  and  human 
cloning  by  2020. 

We  will  soon  know  the  answer  to  the 
mystery  question  which  keeps  education  an 
art  rather  than  a  science : 

What  happens  In  the  human  brain,  elec- 
tro-chemlcally,  at  the  moment  of  Insight? 

We'll  soon  know,  and  soon  thereafter  we'll 
learn  how  to  measure  It. 

And  then  well  have  electro-chemical  ac- 
countability. 

Are  your  states'  school  systems  ready  for 
that? 

(4)  A  flnal  lead  indicator  Is  that  many  of 
the  ethics  of  the  Industrial  Age  will  not  fit 
the  Post  Indixstrlal  society. 

The  Work  Ethic — the  concept  that  a  per- 
son Is  more  worthy  simply  because  at  a  given 
moment  in  time  he  has  a  salable  skill  won't 
make  It  Into  the  Post  Industrial  Age. 

It  will  be  replaced  perhaps  by  a  Crafts- 
manship Ethic.  An  ethic  which  says  the 
worth  of  work  Is  In  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship and  the  personal  satisfaction  and 
social  responsibility  of  the  workman  or 
workwoman. 

The  Poverty  Ethic — the  concept  that  we 
will  always  have  poor  people  and  that  It's 
O.K.  to  be  "poor  but  honest"  won't  make  It 
In  the  future.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  In  television  and  news- 
paper advertising  convincing  all  of  Ameri- 
can society  that  the  upper-middle  class  life- 
style Is  a  must.  The  "dignity  of  poverty"  Is 
an  absolete  euphemism  In  tomorrow's  world. 
There  will  be  a  leveling  of  society. 

The  Expansion-Consumption  Ethic — the 
concept  that  It  la  good  to  expand  and  good 
to  consume  won't  make  It.  It  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  conservation  ethic.  An  ethic 
which  says  we  dont  have  to  do  everything 
we  can  do  Just  because  It's  profitable  or  ftrn. 

Six  percent  of  the  world's  3V4-4  billion 
people  live  In  the  U.S.  We  consunM  45  per- 
cent of  the  ONP  of  the  planet. 

That  can't  go  on  without  serious  interna- 
tional repercussions. 

The  Success  Ethic — the  concept  that  It  Is 
very  Important  to  be  successful  in  the  eyes 
of  others  won't  hold  up  either. 

What  you  do. 

How  much  you  earn. 

Tour  lifestyle. 

Where  you  were  educated. 
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These  things  wUl  give  way  to  a  value 
structure  which  will  stress: 

Are  you  responsible  to  other  people? 

If  so,  are  you  enjoying  your  life? 

Does  It  satisfy  you  and  those  In  your  Im- 
mediate  family? 

If  you  are  a  responsible  and  satlsfled  and 
happy  person,  it  really  doesn't  matter 
whether  other  people  think  you're  successful. 

And  that  changes  motivation  radically 

does  It  not? 

Finally.  The  Educated  Ethic— Xhe  con- 
cept that  you  can  and  should  get  educated 

will  give  way  to  a  Learning  Ethic. 

If  knowledge  doubles  each  decade,  no  one 
will  ever  again  be  Educated  as  we  once 
thought  we  were. 

All  diplomas  should  be  printed  on  paper 
that  self-destructs  every  5  years. 

The  concept  of  tenure  Is  ridiculous  and 
civil  rights  of  teachers  must  be  protected  by 
some  new  mechanism. 

Curriculum  as  a  body  of  facte  and  concepu 
U  obsolete  If  knowledge  doubles  each  ten 
years. 

Curriculum  becomes  a  process  of  learning 
to  be  a  releamer. 

The  teacher  becomes  a  process  facilitator 
and  guidance  specialist. 

The  school  ceases  to  be  a  place  and  becomes 
a  concept.  I  defy  the  most  creative  architect 
to  design  a  building  in  1973  which  will  be 
relevant  in  1990.  But  society  will  stUl  be  pay- 
ing for  that  buUdlng  in  1990! 

Let's  view  this  educational  change  In  terms 
of  what  It  may  mean  for  early  education. 

First,  the  structure  of  the  schools  (par- 
ticularly K-4 )  must  change. 

(1)  We  must  make  contact  with  parents 
during  the  child's  Infancy  and  pre-K  years 
with  an  effective  and  comprehensive  parent 
education  program. 

(2)  We  must  Involve  the  parent  In  the  K-4 
school  experience  so  that  parents  will  under- 
stand the  learning  process  In  these  critical 
years. 

(3)  We  must  ungrade  K-4  to  provide  the 
kind  of  structural  flexibility  necessary  to  im- 
plement a  non -competitive,  diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive approach  to  early  education. 

(4)  We  must  reduce  the  adult-child  ratio 
to  at  least  (1-10)  by  the  Inclusion  of  para- 
professlonals.  parent  and  student  aides  and 
perhaps  retirees  Into  the  program. 

(6)  We  must  maximize  the  master  teach- 
ers skills  and  experience  by  creating  clearly 
stated  objectives  and  Instructional  materials 
specifically  designed  for  use  by  non-profes- 
sionals under  a  teacher's  supervision. 

Having  changed  the  structure  of  the 
schools  what  should  the  young  child  be 
taught? 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  of  us  on  the  California  Task 
Force  on  Early  Education. 

We  believe  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
help  children  to  acquire  the  basic  learning 
and  communications  skills.  And  we  would 
like  to  see  added  to  the  traditional  three  R's, 
effective  listening  and  viewing,  since  we  do 
live  in  an  increasingly  audio-visual  world. 
We  believe  children  shoiild  be  taught  to 
manipulate  a  typewriter  keyboard  and  a  ten- 
key  calculator,  since  It  Is  by  these  devices 
that  our  children  will  work  with  machines. 

We  hope  that  every  chUd  will  learn  how 
to  retrieve  and  process  data.  Memorization  of 
facts  In  a  world  where  knowledge  doubles 
each  decade  and  In  a  world  where  we  vrill 
have  electronic  access  to  information  banks 
Is  obsolete. 

We  hope  that  each  child  will  leave  his 
early  education  experience  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  continue  learning.  We  live  in  an  In- 
tellectual age  In  which  the  desire  to  learn 
and  the  Joy  of  learning  are  vital  concepts  for 
effective  and  happy  people. 

We  hope  that  the  preservation  of  Individual 
creativity  will  be  a  key  goal  for  all  children. 
Much  creativity  is  smashed  In  the  flrst  flve 
years  of  life.  Regrettably,  a  great  deal  Is  also 
crushed  by  repressive  grade-oriented,  highly 
competitive  school  programs. 
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We  hope  that  every  child  will  emerge  from 
his  early  education  experience  with  the  feel- 
ings of  self-esteem  so  Important  to  effective 
living  and  to  happiness. 

We  hope  that  every  child  will  have  learned 
to  love  and  to  receive  love.  We  do  not  see 
this  becoming  obsolete. 

Finally,  we  hope  that  each  child  will  have 
learned  to  be  reasonably  secure  in  a  world 
which  he  knows  he  can  never  control,  never 
really  completely  understand,  and  never  pre- 
dict the  future  of  with  confldence. 

Let's  conclude  with  what  I  referred  to  as 
the  Friendship  of  Change. 

We  face  a  new  age  which  in  many  respects 
Is  distinct  from  all  previous  human  experi- 
ence. 

History  gives  us  no  guidelines  for  chang- 
ing ages  in  one  generation. 

Rapid  and  radical  change  threatens  our 
power,  our  security,  our  adjustment. 

We,  therefore,  see  change  as  the  enemy. 

Let's  find  a  new  perspective. 

Let's  assume  that  change  Is  our  challenge 
and  our  hope  for  continuity  as  a  civilization. 

Let's  assume  that  power,  security  and  ad- 
justment are  the  real  enemies. 

I  do  not  believe  mankind  was  ever  In- 
tended to  have  great  power. 

It  Is  often  In  momente  of  great  power  that 
people  and  nations  become  their  most  cor- 
rupt, their  most  arrogant  and.  Anally,  their 
cruelest. 

It  Is  when  we  find  ourselves  without  force 
that  we  very  often  become  our  most  creative, 
Ingenious  and  humane. 

I  do  not  believe  mankind  was  ever  Intended 
to  be  secure. 

Soon  after  we  sense  g^reat  security,  we  be- 
come weak,  alienated  and  unhappy. 

It  Is  In  moments  of  Insecurity  when  we 
recognize  how  frail  we  really  are — lost  In 
space  on  a  small  planet — that  something  In 
us  makes  us  strong,  tolerant,  and  even,  in 
some  strange  way,  hopeful. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  were  Intended  to 
be  well  adjusted. 

Often  when  we  think  we're  well  adjusted 
we  quickly  decide  we  are  also  bored  to  tears, 
unchallenged  and  soon  we're  dead. 

In  facing  great  problems  which  frighten 
Us  mankind  is  magnificent. 

In  coping  with  change  we  become  attve. 

We  were  created  to  solve  problems.  In  the 
instant  of  solution  or  resolution  we  are  our 
happiest  and  proudest. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  the  most  exciting 
age  which  ever  was.  We  are  where  It  is.  And 
no  one,  ever,  has  been  where  we  are  before. 

What  we  perhaps  have  forgotten  and  must 
now  remember  Is  that  we  were  not  created 
to  be  static  or  problemless. 

It  Is  easier  for  me  to  say  tMs  than  for  us 
to  do  it. 

But  we  must  learn  to  love  the  problems 
because  mankind  Is  beautiful  In  adversity. 


THE  ISSUE  OP  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
TAPES 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pres- 
ent controversy  over  the  Presidential 
tapes  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  many 
take  a  political  position  and  permit  their 
views  to  be  shaped  by  the  politics  of  the 
present  administration.  However,  the 
fact  that  a  basic  constitutional  question 
has  been  raised  to  Issue  and  is  being  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court  should  impel 
us  all  to  examine  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  Its  long  range  consequences. 

In  times  past  a  deep  and  fundamental 
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wisdom  has  prevailed  over  the  conflicts 
of  personalities  and  parties.  Instructive 
in  this  regard  is  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  12,  1973.  In  that 
article  former  Senator  of  Montana,  Bur- 
ton K.  Wheeler  recalls  a  bitter  and  divi- 
sive struggle  in  our  recent  past  which 
also  raised  the  basic  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  separation  of  powers.  The  right 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Presidential  tapes 
raises  the  issue  again,  and  I  accordingly 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  very 
thoughtful  and  incisive  comments  of 
Senator  Wheeler: 

Th«  President's  iNTEOBrrT 
(By  Burton  K.  Wheeler) 

Washington. — In  the  course  of  the  consid- 
eration by  the  United  States  Senate  In  1937 
of  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Justices  he  could  appoint  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (the  Court- 
packing  plan),  an  Incident  arose  which  may 
shed  some  light  on  the  present  efforts  of 
Congress  and  the  special  prosecutor  to  ob- 
tain the  tapes  of  private  conversations  held 
by  the  President  In  the  White  House. 

I  had  been  requested  by  a  number  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  to 
spearhead  the  opposition  to  the  Court-pack- 
ing bUl.  The  proponents  had  alleged  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  delinquent  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  cases.  These  charges  of  delin- 
quency bad  to  be  answered. 

Prior  to  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  I  went  to  see  Justice 
Brandels.  I  told  him  that  an  authoratlve  re- 
sponse to  the  charges  being  levied  at  the 
Court  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was 
Imperative  and  that  I  wanted  him  and  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Justice  responded 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  testify 
or  recommend  that  the  Chief  Justice  testify. 

He  quickly  added,  "Not  because  he  would 
not  be  an  outstanding  witness  fully  capable 
of  responding  to  any  question,  but  It  Just 
would  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  might 
establish  sun  unfortunate  precedent."  Bran- 
dels  added,  "In  lieu  of  such  testimony  ask 
the  Chief  Justice  to  give  you  a  letter  which 
win  set  the  record  straight." 

Brandels  called  Chief  Justice  Hughes  &nd 
asked  If  he  would  see  me  on  a  vitally  Im- 
portant matter.  I  went  Immediately  to  the 
Chief  Justice's  house.  I  told  him  of  my  con- 
versation with  Justice  Brandels  and  that 
Brandels  had  flnaUy  suggested  that  he  write 
a  letter.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  "Did 
Brandels  say  that?"  I  reassured  him  that  he 
had.  The  Chief  Justice  then  said,  "I  wUl 
see  what  I  can  do." 

He  called  me  on  Sunday  evening  and  sug- 
gested that  I  come  to  his  house.  I  drove  there 
immediately.  He  greeted  me  saying.  "Well, 
the  baby  Is  born."  He  handed  me  a  letter 
which  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  of  the 
charges.  I  thanked  him  and  started  to  leave. 
He  asked  me  to  stay.  In  the  course  of  a  rather 
lengthy  discussion  he  said  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  destroy  the  Court  as  an  insti- 
tution. 

The  letter,  which  I  presented  during  the 
course  of  my  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, was  BO  devastating  In  effect  that  Vice 
President  Garner  told  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  Court-packing  proposal  was  dead. 

The  Chief  Justice's  letter  specifically 
avoided  argument  on  the  questions  of  policy 
raised  by  the  proposed  legislation  and  there- 
by avoided  a  demand  that  he  appear  for 
questioning  before  the  Senate  committee. 
Justice  Brandels  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
In  my  view,  rejected  my  plea  to  testify  before 
Congress  because  they  thought  It  improper 
for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  questioning  by  the  legislative 
branch,  even  though  they  believed  that  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  legislation  would  destroy 
the  Court. 

While    I    do    not    remember    the    precise 
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words  said  to  me  by  Justice  Brandels,  im- 
plicit in  our  conversation  was  the  thought 
that  Congressional  questioning  of  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  a  seriotis 
mvaslon  of  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary 
and  would  Jeopardize  the  Integrity  of  its 
decision-making  processes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  request  of  Con- 
gress for  the  White  House  tapes  may  con- 
stitute a  similar  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
the  decisional  processes  of  the  President.  If 
Congress,  other  than  m  an  Impeachment  pro- 
ceeding, can  subpoena  the  documents  reveal- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  President  In  the 
execution  of  his  functions  as  Chief  Executive, 
It  could  with  equal  Justification  subpoena 
the  records  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  the  manner  and  bases 
upon  which  the  Justices  arrived  at  decisions 
in  controversial  cases.  In  mv  view  also,  the 
special  prosecutor  is  no  more  entitled  to  the 
tapes  than  Is  Congress.  If  he  argues  that  the 
grand  Jury,  as  part  of  the  Judicial  system,  is 
entitled  to  the  tapes,  then  he  Is  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Judiciary  to  examUie  In  an 
area  which  Brandels  and  Hughes  thought 
would  be  an  improper  invasion  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine.  If  exercised  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  if  it  holds  that  Con- 
gress, in  other  than  an  Impeachment  pro- 
ceeding can  obtain  the  records  of  Presiden- 
tial conferences,  will  set  a  precedent  for 
Congress  to  obtain  records  or  other  evidence 
of  Court  deliberations. 

It  seems  highly  unfortunate  that  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation  of  this  magni- 
tude should  arise  over  tapes  when,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  will  shed  little.  If  any,  light 
on  the  Watergate  controversy.  Pursuit  of 
the  tapes  may  result  In  a  precedent-setting 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  will  HI 
serve  the  future  of  democracy  and  our  form 
of  government. 


THE  NAVY'S  NEW  P-14  TOMCAT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
approval  today  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  procurement  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  giving  substantial 
funding  for  the  Navy's  new  F-14  Tom- 
cat. I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
aboard  the  Tomcat  and  get  a  feel  of  Its 
great  performance  characteristics.  In 
talking  with  the  men  why  fly  this  new 
version  of  a  long  line  of  Grumman 
"Cats,"  I  am  convinced  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  aircraft  the  Navy  has  ever  pro- 
cured. Certainly  the  performance  and 
maintenance  superiority  Is  obvious  and 
I  believe  the  future  will  prove  this  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  weapons  systems  this 
Nation  has  yet  to  devise. 

I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 

an  article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 

October  8,  1973,  written  by  Dave  Polls: 

Navt's  New  F-14  Tomcat  Dhaws  High  Praise 

Here 

(By  Dave  Polls) 

In  an  unprecedented  feat  in  this  day  of 
complex  aircraft  and  weapons  systems,  the 
men  flying  and  maintaining  the  Navy's  new- 
est fighter,  the  Grumman  P-14  Tomcat,  are 
averaging  a  full  30  hours  of  flight  time  a 
month  per  aircraft. 

The  man  In  charge  of  the  program  at 
Mlramar  Naval  Air  Station,  Capt.  Lewis 
(Scotty)  Lamoreaux,  said  the  Tomcat  "has 
already  met  and  exceeded  expectations.  It's 
better  than  we  ever  dreamed." 
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The  Tomcat,  latest  In  a  long  line  of  "cata" 
Onunman  has  built  for  the  Navy,  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  outmaneuver  enemy  fight- 
ers In  aerial  dogfights,  while  giving  the  fleet 
the  added  capability  of  launching  the  moet 
sophisticated  air-to-air  missile  system  In 
existence. 

INITIAL    CONCEPT 

Cmdr.  Sam  Leeds,  who  heads  the  reacti- 
vated Fighter  Squadron  1  at  Mlramar,  said 
the  P-14  Is  proving  to  be  a  highly  depend- 
able, high  performance  airlift. 

Its  dependability,  Lamoreaux  said,  can  b« 
traced  to  the  Initial  concept  for  the  twin- 
engine  sweep  wing  aircraft,  and  that  was  to 
combine  already  proven  engines  and  weap- 
onry systems  with  a  new  airframe  or  struc- 
ture. 

The  Navy  was  originally  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive P-lll  sweep  wing  aircraft,  but  they 
proved  too  heavy  for  carrier  operations. 

Lamoreaux  directed  the  P-14  program  in 
Washington  for  the  chief  of  naval  operation* 
before  coming  to  Mlramar  last  year. 

TRAINING   AIDS 

Lamoreaux,  who  helped  Introduce  the  F-4 
Phantom  to  the  Navy  14  years  ago,  recalls 
"We  were  lucky  to  get  In  four  or  five  hours 
of  flying  time  a  month  with  anything  work- 
ing." 

The  F-14,  by  contrast,  Is  averaging  three 
times  the  planned  number  of  flying  hours 
after  two  months  of  operation.  Lamoreaux 
credits  the  fliers  and  maintenance  person- 
nel at  the  base  for  this  record. 

The  training  center  at  Mlramar  utilizes 
the  latest  computer  technology  and  visual 
aids  to  train  personnel  connected  with  the 
base  program.  He  said  the  base  bad  people 
fully  prepared  for  the  P-14  when  It  flrst 
arrived. 

Fighter  squadrons  1  and  2,  which  advanced 
from  readiness  to  operational  status  In  rec- 
ord time,  are  scheduled  to  be  deployed  aboard 
the  nuclear-powered  carrier  Enterprise  early 
next  year. 

Appropriately,  it  was  the  old  Squadron  1 
that  was  first  assigned  to  a  carrier  role  in 
1925  and  later  dlstlngiushed  Itself  during 
World  War  II  before  being  deactivated. 

While  Congress  continues  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  Tomcat,  Vice  Adm.  Robert  B. 
Baldwin,  commander  of  the  Naval  Air  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  leaves  no  question  about  his 
wishes: 

"We've  got  them  and  we  want  as  many  as 
we  can  get  as  qulcltly  as  we  can  get  them." 

The  Tomcat  carries  six  Phoenix  missiles, 
each  weighing  1.000  pounds,  and  other  less 
sophisticated  alr-to-alr  and  air-to-ground 
missiles. 


SMALL  BOAT  LOCKS  NEEDED  AT 
QUINCY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  that  would 
enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a 
study  of  the  need  for  separate  locks  to 
handle  the  Increasing  small  boat  recrea- 
tion trafBc  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River. 

The  existing  Federal  navigation  proj- 
ect, constructed  during  the  1930's  and 
placed  in  operation  in  1940,  consists  of  a 
series  of  dams  and  locks  and  channel 
dredging  designed  to  provide  a  minimum 
channel  depth  of  9  feet  for  commercial 
barge  traffic  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River.  Most  of  the  locks  in  the  system  are 
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single  locks;  however,  some  were  built 
roughing  out  space  for  what  were  termed 
auxiliary  locks,  locks  intended  for  the  use 
of  small  boatowners. 

Barge  traffic  and  recreational  boating 
has  m^re  than  doubled  since  the  project 
was  placed  in  operation.  At  the  present 
time,  boaters  frequently  experience  long 
delays  in  attempting  to  pass  through  the 
locks,  because  of  the  need  to  accommo- 
date commercial  traffic  flrst. 

Figures  show  that  the  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  locks  a  Qulncy.  ni..  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 
Also  the  nimiber  of  small  recreational 
craft  owners  has  multiplied. 

Since  first  priority  is  given  to  com- 
mercial traffic,  if  a  major  boat  is  expected 
any  time  within  a  half  hour,  small  boats 
are  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  locks. 
On  a  peak  weekend,  the  lock  may  handle 
250  boats;  due  to  lock  congestion  small 
boaters  are  greatly  inconvenienced  and 
boater  safety  is  sometimes  threatened. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  a  study  ap- 
pears to  be  justified  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  completing  the  loc'-s  par- 
tially begun  at  Quincy. 

Text  of  resolution  follows : 

RBSOLTmON 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  Public  Works  Committee  shall  re- 
quest the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  to  review  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  the  Mississippi  River  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  printed  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  137.  72nd  Congress,  First  Session, 
and  other  pertinent  reports  with  the  view  to 
determining  whether  it  Is  advisable  in  the 
Interest  of  navigation  to  modify  the  existing 
navigation  project  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  to  provide  for  separate  locks  or  other 
means  to  permit  Independent  passage  of 
recreational  craft  In  view  of  the  needs  and 
safety  of  the  present  and  anticipated  heavy 
volume  of  small  craft  utilizing  this  waterway. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  1973  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  months  the  National  Captive  Nations 
.  Committee,  led  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky 
of  Georgetown  University,  has  collated 
reports  received  from  all  sections  of  our 
country  and  abroad  on  the  recent  15th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
These  reports  reflect  a  vivid  moral  con- 
science among  our  people  toward  the 
1  billion  captives  in  the  Red  empire, 
which  truly  augurs  well  for  our  own 
future. 

Greatly  encouraged  by  this  develop- 
ment and  the  success  of  the  recent  ob- 
servance, I  should  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  several  additional  examples 
of  the  successful  week: 

The  proclamation  by  Gov.  Thomas  J. 
Meskill  of  Connecticut; 

A  report  "Rally  Sounds  Freedom  Call" 
and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  message 
in  the  Free  China  Weekly; 

A  report  in  America  on  "Captive  Na- 


tions Week  Commemoration  In  Cleve- 
land"; and 

The  Detroit  program.  "Captive  Nations 
Week— 1973": 

OrFiciAL  Statkment  or  Thomas  J.  Mjcskill, 
or  CoNNEcncTJT 

CAPXrVX    nations   WEXK,   JULT    15-21,    1B73 

In  1959  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
approved  the  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  dates  for  the  1973  ob- 
servance  are  July  16  through  July  21. 

The  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  plight  of  numer- 
ous countries  In  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  elsewhere,  whose  people  are  forced 
to  live  today,  as  they  have  for  many  years, 
under  oppressive  Communist  rule. 

For  us  in  the  United  States.  Captive  Na« 
tlons  Week  serves  to  emphasize  anew  the 
value  of  the  liberty  and  Independence  we 
are  privileged  to  enjoy.  It  is  fltUng.  there- 
fore, that  we  reaffirm.  In  connection  with 
Captive  Nations  Week,  our  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  the  millions  of  people  In 
captive  nations  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Con- 
necticut and  I  urge  our  citizens  to  be  mind- 
ful of  Its  objectives. 

Rally  Sounds  Prezdom  Call 

Vice  President  C.  K.  Yen  said  July  17  that 
the  Republic  of  China  wUl  never  change  Its 
basic  anti-Communist  policy. 

In  a  speech  at  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
rally.  Yen  said  the  Republic  of  China  has  suf- 
fered a  series  of  diplomatic  setbacks  but 
changes  in  the  international  situation  will 
never  affect  Its  firm  anti-Commimlst  stand. 

"Our  country  has  never  been  discouraged 
by  adversity,"  Yen  said,  adding:  "It  wUl  never 
change  its  course  or  allow  itself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  unfavorable  aspects  of  the  objec- 
tive situation." 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  the  Republic  of 
China  has  become  more  resUlent  and  Is  work- 
ing hard  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people. 

He  said  the  Republic  of  China  has  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  world  that  it  always  identifies 
Itself  with  the  free  world. 

"We  must  let  the  world  know  where  we 
stand  In  order  to  assure  petw:e  for  the  world," 
he  added 

Ku  Cheng-kang,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
World  Antl-Conxmunlst  L«ague.  presided  at 
the  mass  rally,  which  was  held  at  the  Sun 
Yat-sen  Memorial  Hall  in  Taipei  July  17. 

A  message  sent  by  President  Cbl&ng  Kai- 
shek  was  read  at  the  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  3,000  representatives  of 
the  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

In  an  opening  speech,  Ku  said  all  freedom- 
loving  people  should  continue  to  expose  Com- 
munist peace  plots  and  Join  aU  the  forces 
of  freedom,  both  behind  and  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

He  called  upon  the  captive  nations  to 
launch  allout  struggles  against  their  Commu- 
nist rulers. 

U.S.  Representative  Jack  P.  Kemp  (Repub- 
lican— New  York)  told  the  meeting,  which 
highlighted  the  Republic  of  China's  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  July  15-21, 
that  the  American  people  are  convinced  that 
"Communism  Is  the  major  threat  to  world 
peace  and  stability." 

He  said  the  strident  forces  of  Isolationism 
and  retreat  In  the  United  States  do  not  speak 
"for  those  who  understand  the  lessons  of 
our  recent  history  in  dealing  with  Commu- 
nists." 

"Nowhere  can  man  be  totally  free  until 
everywhere  men  are  free,"  the  American  law- 
maker said. 

Also  present  at  the  rally  were  members  of 
the  foreign  diplomatic  corps. 

American  Ambassador  Walter  P.  McCon- 
aughy  said  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man  are 
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the  universal  aspirations  of  mankind  and 
cardinal  principles  of  the  U.S.  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

A  declaration  was  adopted  at  the  rally.  Also 
passed  were  messages  addressed  to  President 
Richard  Nixon  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  President  Lon  Nol  of  the  Khmer 
Republic  and  the  people  of  captive  nations. 

PsEsmENT  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Message  to 
THE  Mass  Rally  Supporting  Captive 
Nations  Week 

Support  of  the  captive  nations  and  peoples 
in  their  struggle  against  Communist  tyranny 
and  persecution  and  for  freedom  demon- 
strates the  moral  force  of  humankind  and 
constitutes  the  mainstream  of  the  world 
anti-Communist  movement.  Universal  hu- 
man freedom  can  be  assured  only  after  the 
captive  peoples  have  been  freed.  World  peace 
can  be  attained  only  after  captive  nations 
tiave  cast  off  tyraimlcal  rule. 

Influenced  by  Communist  smiling  diplo- 
macy, bluffing  and  temptations,  appeasers  of 
the  world  have  lost  their  ability  to  dis- 
tlngulshd  right  from  wrong  and  no  longer 
have  the  conscience  to  promote  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked.  Perverse  theory  Is  prevail- 
ing. Justlc  is  giving  ground  to  the  forces  of 
evU.  These  developments  have  confused  the 
camp  of  freedom  and  abetted  the  growth  of 
Communism.  Even  so,  the  fierce  struggle  for 
freedom  of  the  people  shut  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  support  for  their  eman- 
cipation provided  by  peacelovlng  people  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain  have  never  ceased  de- 
spite the  buffeting  from  waves  of  appease- 
ment. To  the  contrary,  captive  peoples  and 
their  supporters  are  marching  forward  with 
firm  steps  along  a  brightly  illuminated  road 
and  showing  matchless  courage  as  they  over- 
come tens  of  thousands  of  difficulties. 

The  three  virtues  of  virlsdom,  benevolence 
and  courage,  as  cherished  and  passed  down 
by  our  ancient  sag^s,  make  up  the  essence 
of  our  cultural  tradition.  Throughout  our 
history,  whenever  evU  forces  prevailed,  the 
altruistic  and  upright  people  have  always 
shown  their  great  wisdom  by  adhering  to 
the  right  against  the  wrong,  renouncing 
wrongful  gain  for  Justice,  displaying  their 
great  benevolence  in  national  salvation  and 
summoning  their  great  courage  to  surmount 
the  crisis  and  turn  back  the  perverse  tide. 
At  this  moment  of  world  turbulence  and  tur- 
moil, all  of  us  In  the  Republic  of  China 
should  burnish  bright  this  tradition  and 
demonstrate  a  spirit  of  surpassing  wisdom, 
benevolence  and  courage.  We  should  take  our 
stand  determinedly  and  undauntedly  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  na- 
tional and  world  salvation.  We  should  give 
our  support  to  the  liberation  of  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  and  deliver  our  com- 
patriots from  their  crucible  of  suffering.  In 
other  words,  we  should  take  up  the  difficult 
task  of  reshaping  the  world's  destiny  by  de- 
stroying the  tyrannical  Communist  rule  now 
afflicting  the  earth  and  by  delivering  human- 
kind from  the  Red  holacaust. 

We  believe  that  true  world  peace  can  be 
brought  Into  existence  only  after  the  tri- 
umph of  human  freedom  and  that  this  tri- 
umph can  be  made  manifest  only  by  the 
mighty  combined  force  of  world  Justice  and 
the  masses  of  people  shut  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  wish  for  success  and 
victory  in  our  struggle  against  Communism 
and  enslavement  and  for  freedom  and  peace. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Commemoration 
In  Cleveland 

Every  year  since  1969,  by  an  act  of  the 
United  States  Congress  (HL  86-90)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  untU  such  time  that  all  na- 
tions are  free  again. 

This  year,  as  previously.  Captive  Nations 
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Week  In  Cleveland  as  commemorated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Nationalities 
Movement  of  Ohio. 

Captive  Nations  Week  commemorates  the 
long-standing  desire  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence by  more  than  20  nations  ruled  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  nationalities,  patriotic  groups,  veterans 
and  civic  organizations  took  part  In  cere- 
monies emphasizing  human  rights  and  re- 
ligious freedom. 

The  program  consisting  of  "Interfalth  serv- 
ices" conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
faith  took  place  on  Monday,  July  23,  1973,  In 
the  Rotunda  of  Cleveland  City  Hall.  601 
Lakeside  Avenue,  at  7:30  pjn.  The  Honorable 
Ralph  J.  Perk,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Nationalities 
Movement  gave  the  main  address. 

Participating  In  the  program  were:  The 
Cleveland  German  Choir,  The  Luthuanlan 
Choir  and  the  Ukrainian  Chorus  "Dnlpro." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  commemoration  Nicholas  A.  Buvur 
and  Bohdan  Futey  was  the  program  Chair- 
man. 

Interdenominational  Psayeb  Service,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  July  16,  1973 
The  following  format  has  been  established 
for  1973  Captive  Nations  Week  Commemor- 
ation : 

1.  Mass  gathering  at  the  Kennedy  Square 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  July  15,  1973. 

2.  Commence  official  program  at  3:00  p.m. 
with  a  Interdenominational  Prayer  Service 
and  a  proper  address  from  clergy  on  behalf 
of  the  Captive  Nations. 

3.  All  present  will  then  inarch  south  on 
Woodward  Avenue  and  west  on  the  River- 
side Road  to  the  Ethnic  Festival  ground 
where  a  Commemorative  Program  wUl  take 
place  at  4:00  pjn.  consisting  of: 

a.  Presentation  of  the  flags. 

b.  American  National  Anthem. 

c.  Reading  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  by: 

President  R.  M.  Nixon. 
Governor  W.  Mllllken. 
Mayor  R.  Grlbbs. 

d.  Main  address — Congressman  Charles 
Dlggs. 

e.  Remarks  of  a  Vietnam  POW  and  laying 
of  the  wreath  for  those  who  died  In  defense 
of  freedom. 

f.  Adoption  of  Resolutions. 

g.  Closing  remarks. 

4.  Other  activities  planned  In  conjunction 
with  Captive  Nations  Week  are: 

a.  A  cancellation  stamp  will  be  used  at  the 
Detroit  main  Poet  Office  throughout  July 
reading:  "Observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
Third  Week  of  July". 

b.  As  In  the  past,  proper  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  will  preceed  Captive  Nations 
Week  Commemoration. 

c.  AU  nationalities  represented  In  captive 
Nations  Week  Commemoration  will  partic- 
ipate In  the  Captive  Nations  Festival  as  part 
of  the  City  of  Detroit  Ethnic  Festivals  on 
July  13,  14,  and  15. 


ARTICLE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  CON- 
GRESSMAN WHALEN'S  VIEWS  ON 
CUBA 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  I  joined  with  10  of  my 
colleagues  in  issuing  a  paper  entitled  "A 
Detente  with  Cuba,"  recommending  a  re- 
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view  of  and  positive  changes  in  our  policy 
of  isolating  Cuba.  Congressman  Chakles 
Whalen  of  Ohio  was  the  principal 
spokesman  for  our  group  and,  as  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Miami,  Fla.  News 
makes  clear,  he  remains  an  articulate 
advocate  of  the  need  for  lessening  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

The  article  follows: 
Time  To  Review  Our  Pailino  Poucy  Toward 
Cuba 
(By  Clarke  Ash) 

So  far  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
newly  nominated  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  will  change  this  country's  attitude 
toward  Cuba. 

Merwln  Slgale,  Miami  News  Latin  America 
writer,  reports  that  the  administration's  hard 
line  on  Castro  reflects  the  basic  wishes  of 
President  Nixon.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  will  change  It. 

Still,  Kissinger's  Influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent Is  considerable,  and  as  one  professional 
Latin  observer  remarked:  "Henry  Is  liable  to 
leap  out  of  bed  one  morning  and  say,  'Let's 
review  our  Cuba  policy.'  " 

Whatever  Dr.  Kissinger's  thoughts  upon 
arising,  the  administration  will  come  under 
increasing  pressure  to  normalize  relations 
with  our  key  neighbor  In  the  Caribbean. 

Our  policy  of  Isolation  is  slipping  badly  in 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  and  a  growing 
number  of  congressmen  are  wondering  how 
we  can  proffiss  to  hate  Cuba  while  cosylng 
up  to  its  chief  sponsors,  Russia  and  China. 

Typical  of  the  congressional  critics,  but 
perhaps  more  articulate  than  most,  is  Rep. 
Charles  W.  Whalen  of  Ohio.  Whalen  was  one 
of  11  Republican  House  members  who  pub- 
lished a  paper  In  January  on  the  fallacies  of 
our  Cuba  jwl'cy.  Last  month  Whalen  en- 
larged the  case  In  a  special  article  for  the 
Washington  Post. 

Whalen  regards  our  Cuban  pbllcy  as 
".  .  .  clearly  outdated  and  inconsistent  with 
the  International  detente  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  so  effectively  fostered."  He 
says  recent  authoritative  articles  in  the  So- 
viet press  suggest  that  the  Russians  are  In- 
terested In  a  UB.-Cuba  rapprochement. 
"These  reports  stem,  perhaps,  from  Russian 
frustration  with  the  limited  returns  on  their 
$1.6  million  per  day  Investment  In  Cuba.  Or 
p>erhaps  they  reflect  a  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  Castro. 

"Regardless  of  the  Soviet's  view  of  Cuba, 
one  thing  Is  clear:  a  reduction  of  the  Soviet 
military  presence  on  that  Island  Is  not  In  the . 
best  interests  of  the  American  nations.  Fur- 
ther, a  triangular  UB. -Cuba-Soviet  dialogue 
could  lead  to  positive  negotiations  on  this 
Issue." 

Mr.  Whalen  might  have  applied  the  same 
argument  to  the  political  prisoner  Issue 
which  stirs  such  bitter  emotion  In  Miami. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  or  non- 
arrangement,  the  refugees  and  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment are  totaUy  without  pressure  to  assist 
Castro's  political  victims. 

Rep.  Whalen  wrote  his  article  before  the 
recent  OAS  meeting  In  Lima,  but  he  correct- 
ly predicted  that  the  U.S.  would  find  Itself 
in  an  increasingly  weak  posture  as  it  tried  to 
maintain  its  quarantine  against  the  Cuban 
government.  The  upshot  of  the  Lima  meet- 
ings was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
study  a  complete  realignment  of  the  Inter- 
American  system,  with  special  emphasis  on 
bow  the  UB.  should  relate  to  other  nations. 

Meanwhile,  seven  OAS  members  now  recog- 
nize Cuba:  Argentina,  Barbados,  Chile,  Ja- 
maica, Mexico,  Peru  and  Trlnldad-Tobago. 
Others  expected  to  Join  the  list  soon  are 
Panama.  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica  and 
Columbia.  Canada  has  been  doing  business 
there  for  years. 

Whalen  says  State  Department  experts  are 
being  pressured  to  search  out  new  reasons 
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for  our  policy  since  the  old  ones — the  Soviet 
military  presence  and  the  obligations  of  the 
OAS  ban — no  longer  make  sense.  Like  Slgale. 
he  reports  that  our  present  policy  Is  based 
on  the  President's  personal  wishes,  and  he 
suggests  the  President  may  be  Influenced  by 
an  unfavorable  meeting  with  Castro  in  1959 
and  "by  his  Cuban-American  neighbors  In 
Florida." 

Why  should  we  consider  normalization?  An 
obvious  reason  Is  to  Improve  the  Inter- 
American  system. 

"Eliminating  the  Cuban  Issue."  Rep. 
Whalen  says,  "...  will  enable  the  OAS  to 
focus  attention  In  more  urgent  priorities 
such  as  trade,  economic  development  and 
regional  integration.  A  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
tives will  occur  If  the  United  States  conforms 
its  Cuban  attitudes  to  our  new  pragmatic 
approach  to  China  and  Russia." 


fXDRMER   IDAHO   SENATOR   LEN   B 
JORDAN  SPEAKS  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, former  Idaho  Senator  Len  B. 
Jordan,  recently  brought  his  consider- 
able experience  and  insight  to  bear  on 
the  subject  of  our  current  energy  crisis 
in  an  address  before  the  Idaho 
Petroleum  Council. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  ACfairs  Committee  and  from 
his  vantage  point  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Jordan  was  well 
recognized  for  his  understanding  of 
energy  matters,  both  in  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion's trade  and  economic  picture  and  in 
terms  of  the  environment. 

Since  leaving  Washington  in  January, 
by  his  own  choice,  he  has  been  involved 
in  the  kind  of  in-depth  research  he  never 
felt  he  had  time  for  during  his  demand- 
ing and  often  hectic  years  of  Senate 
service.  A  thorough  scholar,  Len  Jordan's 
■brand  of  careful,  thoughtful  analysis  is 
the  substance  of  his  recent  address  en- 
titled "Energy— Today  and  Tomorrow." 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  today  so 
that  my  colleagues  and  others  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  most  timely 
and  important  message. 
The  address  follows: 

Enirgy — Today  and  Tomorrow 
I  was  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
speak  today  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Idaho  Petroleum  Council. 

Since  my  retirement  from  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  among  other  duties  was 
my  service  on  the  Fuels  and  Energy  Sub- 
committee, I  have  devoted  much  time  in 
examining  the  general  subject  of  energy  in 
this  nation — where  It  comes  from  today, 
sources  for  the  future,  the  sudden  surge  In 
demand,  and  the  causes  of  the  current  short- 
ages especially  In  oU  and  natural  gas.  My 
remarks  wUl  be  based  on  my  experience  and 
on   my  studies  and  research. 

The  subject  for  discussion  is  "Energy To- 
day and  Tomorrow." 

The  cold,  blunt  fact  is  that  this  country 
is  running  short  on  energy  today.  Unless  we 
launch  an  immedUte  and  intensified  crash 
program  to  develop  new  energy  sources,  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  present  sources,  to 
adopt  firm  energy  conservation  meaaxires,  to 
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get  back  on  the  road  to  being  self-sufficient 
In  energy,  then  the  outlook  for  tomorrow 
and  coming  years  Is  full  of  perU  and  danger 
to  the  security  of  this  nation. 

I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  self- 
sufficiency  because  I  think  it  U  not  only 
possible  of  achievement,  but  absolutely  es- 
sential for  our  economic  stability  and  our 
national  sec\irity. 

At  the  present  time  we  must  Import  about 
33%  of  our  oil.  By  1985  Imports  will  Increase 
to  60  7o  which  would  create  an  intolerable 
situation. 

About  60%  of  the  free  world's  known  pe- 
troleum reserves  are  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
of  the  Middle  East.  Japan,  Europe  and  the 
United  States  all  compete  for  foreign  oU. 
The  result  is  twofold— prices  escalate,  creat- 
ing for  the  U.S.  at  least,  greater  problems  In 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  secondly,  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU  makes  our  nation  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  from  a  national  security 
standpoint.  EJependence  on  foreign  oil  would 
reduce  our  nation  to  a  second  or  third  rate 
world  power. 

The  real  crisis  staring  us  in  the  face  is 
time.  Were  dragging  our  feet  and  wasting 
time,  while  shortages  of  energy  become  more 
widespread. 

I  would  describe  today's  situation  as  pre- 
carious and  tense,  but  not  desperate.  I  re- 
peat— the  crisis  is  in  time.  The  crunch  we 
find  ourselves  in  today  no  doubt  is  going  to 
grow  more  severe  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  that 
harsh  fact. 

Time  therefore  becomes  precious,  and  ob- 
viously the  time  for  action  is  now.  We  must 
clear  the  decks,  launch  the  crash  program 
mentioned  previously,  and  place  solution  of 
the  energy  problems  at  the  top  of  the  na- 
tional priority  list  where  It  belongs. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  national  security.  Continued  neg- 
lect and  staUlng  wUl  result  in  a  very  real 
threat  x>  otir  national  defense  security:  na- 
tional economic  security;  and  consumer,  or 
"people"  security. 

Now,  let's  place  this  energy  picture  in  Its 
proper  perspective.  OU  and  natural  gas  fur- 
nish about  78%  of  our  energy;  coal  about 
n%:  hydroelectric  power  4%  and  nuclear 
power  1%.  About  40%  of  the  electric  power 
is  generated  by  oil  and  gas. 

In  this  country,  we  have  6%  of  the 
world's  population  and  use  33%  of  all  energy. 
There  Is  no  cosmic  law  that  guarantees  us 
such  a  disproportionate  share  In  the  future. 
Growth  In  demand  has  been  staggering,  and 
Is  expected  to  double  by  1985.  We  are  using 
about  17  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day,  and  at 
least  a  third  of  that  has  to  be  Imported 

Ominous  headlines  have  been  in  the  news 
since  the  Labor  Day  weekend  regarding  Mid- 
dle East  on  producing  countries.  That's  the 
area  of  the  world  we  have  to  look  to  more 
and  more  for  foreign  imports.  Supplies  from 
Canada  and  Venezuela  have  peaked  out,  and 
now  we  face  what  one  writer  In  the  July 
Reader's  Digest  called  "excruciating  Interna- 
tional blackmail." 

The  writer  was  a  prophet,  because  Just  10 
days  ago,  Libya  completed  its  nationaliza- 
tion of  western  oU  companies  by  seizing  61% 
ownership  of  the  firms.  Ubya's  premier  an- 
nounced that  the  price  of  crude  oil  will  be 
nearly  doubled— and  get  this,  he  also  said 
Libya  would  no  longer  accept  American  dol- 
lars as  payment  for  its  oil. 

Other  Arab  nations  backed  Libya  100%. 
Saudi  Arabia  advised  American  oil  company 
officials  that  If  the  United  States  does  not 
adjust  Its  Middle  East  pro-Israel  policy  In 
the  next  six  months.  It  will  reduce  its  oil 
production  by  one  mUllon  barrels  a  day, 
which  would  add  to  the  growing  worldwide 
shortag^e  of  petroleum. 

on  has  become  the  most  potent  diplomatic 
weapon  of  all,  and  the  oU-rlch  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  are  In  a  position  to  call  the  shots 
Watch  the  headlines  In  coming  weeks  and 
months.  There  wlU  be  a  lot  of  news— most  of 
It  bad — affecting  this  country. 
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on  Is  the  lUeblood  of  America.  We  slmDlv 
can't  run  without  It.  A  vlvld  Ulustratlon 
takes  place  in  southern  Idaho  each  year 
Many  of  you  will  recall  that  I  have  often  re- 
ferred to  the  Snake  River  as  Idaho's  main 
artery.  But  the  Snake  would  not  be  a  work 
ing  river  without  oU.  That's  what  fuels  the 
tractors  and  combines  and  other  farm  equip- 
ment and  machinery — oil— to  plant  crops  In 
the  spring  and  har\'est  them  in  the  fall. 

The  basic  question  now  is  what  are  we  do- 
ing and  what  further  should  be  done  to  meet 
the  emerging  energy  crisis. 

Back  in  1971,  President  Nixon  delivered  his 
"clean  energy"  message  to  Congress.  The 
President  noted  then  that  prices  of  oil  coal 
natural  gas  and  electricity  had  been  Increas- 
ing at  a  slower  rate  than  consumer  prices  as  a 
whole.  He  said  energy  had  been  a  bargain  in 
the  United  States.  The  price,  he  indicated 
must  go  up. 

In  February  of  this  year.  President  Nixon 
told  Congress: 

"We  must  face  up  to  the  stark  fact  In 
America  that  wo  are  consuming  more  enerev 
than  we  produce." 

As  recently  as  last  weekend,  the  President 
again  stressed  the  Importance  of  action  now 
on  energy  legislation. 

The  President  U  trying  to  set  a  new  na- 
tional course  that  wUi  "insure  necessary  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  acceptable  economic  and 
environmental  costs." 

In  one  cf  his  previous  messages  to  Con- 
gress, he  said:  "One  reason  we  use  energy 
so  lavishly  today  is  that  the  price  of  energy 
does  not  Include  aU  the  social  costs  of  pro- 
ducing It." 

In  times  of  crisis,  the  universal  practice  Is 
to  look  for  someone  to  blame.  Rather  than 
trying  to  pin  any  blame,  let's  Just  take  a  look 
at  what  has  caused  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
shortages. 

Let  me  list  10  major  factors  which,  com- 
bined, are  the  primary  underlying  causes.  I 
don't  hold  the  petroleum  Industry  entirely 
blameless,  but  in  fairness  to  oil  companies  I 
simply  point  out  that  they  had  no  control 
whatsoever  over  these  ten  factors : 

1.  New  automobiles,  coming  on  the  road 
about  200,000  a  week,  are  all  equipped  with 
emission  control  devices,  and  most  have  pow- 
er steering  and  brakes,  automatic  transmis- 
sion and  air  conditioning.  With  all  that 
equipment,  most  of  the  vehicles  have  enor- 
mous appetites  for  gasoline  and  their  miles 
per  gallon  performance  Is  drastically  cut. 

2.  There  is  a  shortage  of  refineries  In  this 
country.  Attempts  have  been  made  for  the 
past  several  years  to  build  new  refineries,  es- 
peclaUy  on  the  eastern  seabord,  where  40 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  takes  place  but 
which  has  only  12%  of  the  refining  capacity. 
Opposition  from  environmental  groups  was  a 
major  obstacle,  plxis  uncertainty  of  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  crude  oil  which  might 
be  available. 

Refineries,  which  coct  from  »200  to  $300 
mnilon,  have  to  be  built  to  handle  the  type 
of  crude  oU  available.  Most  of  the  crude  In 
this  country  U  low  sulfur  sweet  crude.  Most 
of  the  mid-east  oil  Is  high  sulfur  sour  crude. 
Numerous  refineries  in  this  country  have 
launched  expansion  projects,  and  new  refin- 
ery units  wUl  be  buUt  when  and  where  sites 
become  available. 

3.  In  many  parts  of  the  country — but  not 
In  Idaho — electric  power  companies  had 
to  turn  to  light  dlatiUate  ons  to  generate 
power.  Coal  and  the  heavy  residual  oils,  with 
their  high  sulfur  content,  were  banned  un- 
der tough  anti-pollution  laws.  The  power 
companies  had  two  choices — use  oU  or  cloee 
up  shop.  Power  companies  are  using  about 
200.000  barrels  of  these  light  oils  a  day,  and 
their  use  to  generate  power  Is  60  per  cent 
wasteful.  These  oUs  are  refined  to  heat  home 
and  smaU  office  buildings,  and  to  fuel  farm 
equipment  and  trucks.  This  Is  a  major  reason 
for  the  scarcity  of  heating  fuela. 

There  were  40  million  acres  of  additional 
farm  land  opened  for  production  this  year, 
being  removed  from  the  set-aside  program 
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by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  An- 
other 19  million  acres  will  be  added  next 
year.  Exact  figures  on  how  many  of  the  40 
mlUlon  acres  actually  were  planted  are  not 
available  yet,  but  estimates  are  weU  over 
50%.  Demand  for  gasoline  and  dlesel  on  the 
farm  was  up  sharply  as  a  result. 

6.  Nuclear  energy  to  share  the  energy  load 
is  not  available  in  much  quantity  yet.  For 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  expectations  were 
that  nuclear  power  would  be  in  much  great- 
er abundance  than  it  actually  Is. 

6.  The  greatest  discovery  of  oil  ever  made 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  occurred  In  1968 
on  Alaska  North  Slope  area.  There's  a  proved 
reserve  of  about  10  billion  barrels  of  oil 
there — still  underground  five  years  after  dis- 
covery. The  people  of  this  country  need  that 
oU  urgently.  It's  low  sulfur,  the  kind  that 
most  U.S.  refineries  are  designed  for,  and 
there  may  be  additional  staggering  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  there  yet  to  be  found.  Alas- 
ka's vast  petroleimi  potential  could  enable 
this  country  to  escape  the  Increasing  black- 
maU  from  the  Middle  East.  And  it  makes 
sense  to  me  to  import  oil  from  one  of  our 
own  states  rather  than  the  volatUe  mid-east 
nations.  The  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line, which  has  been  blocked  for  five  years, 
would  require  about  eight  square  miles  of 
territory.  Alaska  has  something  like  586,000 
square  mUes.  Congress  realizes  the  urgency 
of  having  the  Alaskan  oil  available  as  quickly 
as  possible,  after  all  the  delay.  Both  houses 
passed  the  pipeline  bill  before  the  August 
recess.  The  differences  in  the  two  bUls  should 
l)e  ironed  out  quickly  now  that  Congress  Is 
back  In  session,  and  the  final  version  sent 
to  the  President  soon. 

7.  The  Outer  Continental  shelf— 30  to  200 
miles  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  off  the  California 
coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — offers  an- 
other vast  potential  for  new  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves.  No  exploration  has  been  allowed 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  drilling  was  halted 
off  California  after  the  unfortunate  Santa 
Barbara  oU  spUl  a  few  years  ago.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  leases  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
have  been  made  avaUable  for  exploration. 

8.  This  country  has  a  supply  of  coal  that 
would  last  several  hundred  years,  but  the  use 
of  coal  is  dwlndimg,  throwing  added  burden 
on  oil  and  gas. 

9.  As  with  oil,  we  are  using  natural  gas  In 
this  country  far  more  rapidly  than  it  is  being 
found.  In  1954,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion fixed  the  price  of  gas  at  the  well-head 
at  a  rate  only  one-third  to  one-half  the 
comparable  consumer  cost  of  other  energy 
sources.  Natural  gas,  which  Is  clean-burning 
and  non-poll u ting,  quickly  became  in  great 
demand.  The  artificially  low  price  was  like 
being  able  to  buy  a  T-bone  steak  for  the  price 
of  a  hamburger.  Several  doeen  million  homes 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Industries 
converted  to  gas.  Exploration,  production  and 
distribution  costs,  meanwhUe,  skyrocketed- 
and  the  low  price  remained  constant.  Incen- 
tive In  this  high  rUk  business  to  look  for 
additional  reserves  dried  up.  Exploration 
dwindled  sharply — and  our  natural  gas  re- 
serves continue  to  be  eroded.  Experts  claim 
that  there  are  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  under  the  North  Slope  in  Alaska,  and 
In  all  likelihood  additional  trillions  under  the 
coastal  seabeds.  But  thus  far,  oil  and  gas 
companies  have  not  been  allowed  to  produce 
and  deliver  It. 

10.  The  subject  of  natural  gas  leads  to  the 
10th  and  final  point  to  mention — and  that's 
the  weather.  Last  wmter,  a  severe  early  cold 
spell  caused  natural  gas  companies  to 
suspend  service  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
industrial  customers  on  Interruptlble  con- 
tracts. The  Industries  had  to  switch  to  their 
faU-back  system — heating  oils — and  that  is 
another  major  reason  why  the  fuel  oil  situ- 
ation last  winter  was  so  critical. 

As  we  approach  fall  and  winter  this  year, 
the  weather  again  will  be  the  prime  factor. 
Faced  with  the  knowledge  that  the  non- 
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renewable  resources  of  planet  Earth  are  be- 
ing consumed  at  an  alarming  rate,  we  must 
move  at  once  on  a  two-pronged  effort : 

First,  conservation  of  energy  at  all  levels, 
and  secondly,  a  thorough  and  dedicated  pro- 
gram to  research  and  develop  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  Each  should  have  Immedi- 
ate high  priority. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  goals. 

First,  conservation. 

What  can  we  do  to  conserve  present  Inven- 
tories of  known  reserves? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

Let  us  start  with  energy  used  in  industry, 
smce  this  is  the  segment  of  greatest  use, 
constituting  two  thirds  of  total  energy  usage. 
To  list  a  few: 

1.  Reverse  the  trend  which  In  recent  years 
has  been  away  from  coal  to  oil  and  gas. 

2.  Eliminate  waste. 

3.  Recycle  metals. 

4.  Higher  utuizatlon  of  both  renewable  and 
non-renewable  resources. 

5.  Conversion  of  solid  wastes  to  energy. 
Conservation   of   energy   for   non-business 

purposes,  which  constitutes  the  other  third 
of  total  energy  use,  brings  U3  into  the  pic- 
ture as  Individuals.  Here  are  a  few  things 
we  can  do: 

1.  Turn  out  the  lights  when  not  In  use. 
and  If  possible,  use  less  heat  In  the  winter 
and  less  cooling  In  summer.  Just  a  very  few 
degrees  will  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

2.  Have  experts  check  your  home  for  better 
insulation,  double  wlndovra,  and  weather 
stripping  at  aU  openings. 

3.  Use  public  transportation  more,  or  car 
pools,  for  commuting  to  work. 

4.  Drive  slower.  Speed  limits  of  60  miles  an 
hour  on  Interstate  and  55  miles  on  primary 
and  secondary  highways  would  save  gasoUne 
and  lives,  too. 

5.  Plan  your  driving  to  accomplish  several 
errands  with  each  trip. 

6.  Insist  on  local  government  cooperation 
In  recycling  reusable  solid  wastes  and  con- 
version of  non-reusable  solid  wastes  into 
energy.  Land  fill  disposal  is  costly  and  waste- 
ful. The  technology  is  available  to  convert 
solid  waste  Into  energy  by  a  clean  biurning 
process. 

What  must  we  expect  from  government? 

Congress  and  state  leglslattires  must  work 
together  to  conserve  energy  resources  and 
to  provide  for  proper  land  and  water  use 
planning,  reclamation  of  strip  mined  areas, 
strict  regulation  of  off-shore  drilling  pipeline 
transportation  and  ocean  shipping,  in  order 
to  provide  the  least  possible  Impact  to  the 
environment. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead  In  providing 
funds  and  encouragement  to  industry  In 
Joint  ventures  for  research  and  development 
of  alternate  sources  of  energy  such  as  coal 
gasification  and  llqulflcatlon,  geothermal, 
shale  oU  production  and  others.  For  most  of 
these  the  technology  Is  already  known.  What 
is  needed  now  are  pilot  plants  to  bring  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  Into  the  range  of  prac- 
ticality. 

Looking  into  the  future  where  the  tech- 
nology Is  less  advanced  are  nuclear  fusion, 
solar  energy  and  hydrogen  research  and  de- 
velopment. These  are  the  "clean"  sources  for 
the  future.  We  have  spent  $25  billion  to  put 
men  on  the  moon.  Surely  the  development 
of  a  clean  source  of  energy  is  no  lees  im- 
portant. 

Idaho  has  no  fossil  fuels. 

Until  we  know  the  sources  of  future  energy 
for  Idaho,  Congress  should  not  designate 
anymore  of  our  valuable  and  renewable  river 
resources  as  wild  or  scenic  rivers.  The  mora- 
torium concept  Is  still  preferable  to  a  per- 
manent commitment.  Sponsors  of  new  Mid- 
dle Snake  legislation  have  yet  to  tell  us 
what  the  trade-off  might  be  in  terms  of  im- 
ported oil  from  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere, 
to   replace   development   forever   foreclosed. 

What  we  can  to  conserve  present  resources 
and  what  we  must  do  to  find  alternate 
sources  of  energy  stlU  leaves  \is  with  critical 
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problems.  I  have  mentioned  previously  that 
oil  and  natural  gas  now  provide  about  78% 
of  our  energy.  At  our  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption and  unless  relief  comes  from  other 
sources,  the  world's  supply  of  non-renewable 
oil  and  gas  may  be  reduced  to  dangerous 
leveU  by  the  year  2000— Just  27  years  from 
now.  In  fact,  some  experts  claim  that  the 
year  2000  win  mark  the  end  of  the  oil  era. 

This  era  oWgarclty  is  not  confined  to 
Idaho  or  any^ther  single  state  or  all  50 
states  collectively. 

The  dilemma  of  oil  shortages  is  global. 
This  country,  once  self-sufficient,  now  has 
to  compete  with  Japan,  Western  Europe  and 
other  areas  of  the  world  for  foreign  oil. 

Neglect  of  our  own  oil  and  gas  potential 
seems  to  be  not  only  Incredibly  foolish,  but 
a  threat  to  the  national  security.  Oil  and 
gas  companies,  with  full  and  equal  attention 
to  the  environment,  should  be  allowed  to 
search  for,  produce  and  deliver  these  energy 
fuels  which  are  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
people  of  America.  The  paramount  fact  to 
be  remembered  U  that  the  country  practi- 
cally runs  on  oil  and  gas,  and  untu  new 
energy  sources  are  developed  people  of  the 
country  must  continue  to  rely  on  oU  and 
gas,  for  most  of  their  energy  requirements. 

There  are  alternative  sources  of  energy 
that  must  be  developed  under  the  crash 
program  I  mentioned.  I  would  frankly  like 
to  see  more  of  a  sense  of  urgency  at  the 
national  level.  I  think  that  all  attitudes  of 
complacency  have  disappeared,  but  Just  a 
lukewarm  approach  Is  not  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Mankind  in  the  last  30  years  consumed 
more  energy  than  In  all  the  years  of  history 
before  1940— and  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
the  world's  rate  of  energy  consxmiptlon  likely 
will  quadruple. 

On  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  can  expect  to  keep  on 
pre-empting  one  third  of  the  world's  energy, 
with  only  6%  of  the  world's  population.  Un- 
der present  projections,  the  population  of 
the  world  wUl  be  50%  greater  by  the  year 
2000,  and  per  capita  use  of  energy  will  prob- 
ably double,  especiaUy  if  the  presently  un- 
developed nations  claim  a  more  proportion- 
ate share  of  world  resources. 

Present  energy  sources  wUl  have  to  be 
Joined  by  other  sources  to  share  such  a 
staggering  demand  that  U  growing  every 
day. 

Fuels  for  the  future  wiU  Include  not  only 
oil  and  natural  gas  and  hydroelectric  power, 
but  additional  nuclear  power,  solar  power, 
ocean  power,  geothermal  power,  the  gasifica- 
tion and  Uqulficatlon  of  coal,  synthetic  fuels, 
fuel  from  oU  shale  and  tar  sands,  tertiary 
recovery  of  petroleum  from  previously  aban- 
doned wells,  hydrogen  and  perhaps  other 
more  sophisticated  sources. 

Well  need  them  all  to  share  the  load 

and  the  crash  program  that  1  strongly 
reconunend  meana  to  start  Immediately, 
with  the  full  resources  of  government  and 
private  industry  assigned  to  the  Job. 

Looking  at  this  entire  energy  dUemma 
calmly  but  soberly,  I  would  say  It  U  no  time 
to  try  to  pin  the  blame  on  anybody  or  any 
group.  The  nation  has  a  gigantic  task  ahead 
and  we  should  be  united  In  the  undertaking. 
The  country  should  not  be  divided  Into 
environmentalists  and  antl-envlronmental- 
Ists,  because  no  group  and  no  Individual  has 
a  monopoly  on  the  desire  for  clean  air,  water 
and  land.  I  believe  we  are  well  on  the  road 
to  winning  the  fight  against  poUution — but 
losing  ground  thus  far  In  efforts  to  restor« 
adequate  energy  suppUes  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  environment  does  not — and  cannot 

stand  alone  as  our  only  national  priority.  It 
should  share  equal  billing  and  attention  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Energy  companies  have  other  vital 
responslbUltles  in  addition  to  eliminating 
dirty  air  and  water. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  The  treasures  beneath 
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the  earth's  surface  are  there  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  The  earth's  surface  must  be  dis- 
turbed In  the  extractive  process,  but  not 
ravaged  or  devastated  beyond  restoration.  I 
grow  deeply  concerned  and  worried  when  so 
many  million  acres  of  our  lands  are  proposed 
for  permanent  lock-up.  If  our  uncommitted 
public  lands  have  more  than  one  use,  then 
this  country  Is  going  to  have  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  those  uses.  The  multiple  use  con- 
cept Is  sound  public  policy. 

Surely  there  is  enough  of  eversrthing  for 
everybody.  If  we  use  our  resources  wisely  and 
thoughtfully — and  that  Includes  land,  water 
and  sub-surface  treasures. 

Energy  Is  going  to  cost  more.  There's  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  day  of  cheap  energy  is  gone — forever. 
The  public  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost 
for  whatever  energy  Is  required — and  the 
requirements  are  massive.  Indeed.  A  free 
market  Is  historically  a  better  mechanism 
for  allocating  resources  than  mandatory  ra- 
tioning. 

This  nation  has  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  history  of  the  world.  I  want  to 
see  It  remain  that  way,  and  to  Include  all 
our  people.  I  want  to  see  other  nations  In- 
crease their  own  standards,  not  have  the 
United  States  sink  back  to  lower  levels.  It  is 
unthinkable  to  me  to  have  this  wonderful 
country  become  a  have-not  nation,  or  to 
become  second-rate  in  any  way.  Yet  we  are 
no  longer  self-sufficient  in  oil. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  restoration  of  national 
pride,  of  self-reliance  for  people  as  Individ- 
uals and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  of  self-suffi- 
ciency Insofar  as  possible  in  critical  areas 
such  as  energy  supplies. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  we  have  to  re- 
store balance  between  environmental  and 
energy  goals.  The  two  are  compatible,  because 
without  energy,  we  cannot  continue  to  clean 
up  the  environment.  There  has  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  Just  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  final  thought. 
The  one  overriding  point  I  want  to  stress 
is  that  we  don't  have  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween a  clean  environment  and  enough  en- 
ergy to  provide  for  our  Individual  and  na- 
tional needs.  We  can  have  both — but 
shouldn't  have  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Let  a  clean  environment  and  ample  energy 
sources  be  our  National  goal. 
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nals  an  era  of  new  understanding  and 
cooperation  in  congressional  Executive 
relations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity 
for  bringing  about  a  new  beginning. 
Gerry  Ford  has  not  only  been  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  a  competent 
legislator,  but  has  also  been  an  outstand- 
ing congressional  leader.  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation  that  Mr.  Ford's 
nomination  for  Vice  President  be 
promptly  confirmed  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  our  Nation's  urgent  business. 


October  17,  1973 


CALIFORNIA  EFFORTS  AT  FIGHTING 
DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


NOMINATION  OP  HON.  GERALD  R. 
FORD  AS  VICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  nomination  of 
our  distinguished  minority  leader, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  as  Vice-Presldent- 
designate. 

Mr.  Ford  has  earned  the  respect  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His 
experience,  hard  won  in  dealing  with  the 
most  difBcult  issues  of  our  times,  will  be 
influential  in  closing  the  gap  between 
the  executive  department  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  is  needed  most  at  this  crucial 
time  in  our  history  is  a  leader  who  can 
unite  our  Nation;  a  man  so  outstandingly 
qualified  that  his  selection  would  help  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  divisiveness.  I  believe 
the  President  has  made  such  a  choice  in 
Mr.  Ford. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Ford's  nomination  sig- 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  issued  a  report  over 
the  summer  concerning  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  the  schools. 

The  committee  has  called  on  Congress 
to  provide  funds  for  both  student  and 
teacher  drug  education  programs,  to 
force  manufacturers  to  cut  back  their 
production  of  harmful  drugs,  and  to 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  radio 
and  television  industry's  regulation  of 
drug  advertisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  principals 
and  superintendents  of  schools  in  my 
State  of  California  about  their  views  of 
the  committee's  recommendations.  Their 
letters  relate,  as  well,  the  independent 
efforts  they  are  making  to  fight  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Their  evaluation  and  ex- 
periences should  be  of  great  Interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selections  from  these 
letters  follow : 

Excerpts  From  Lettzxs 
i.ktter  from  joe  merix).  princifai,,  ul  habra, 

CALIf. 

You  stated  that  you  would  be  interested  In 
additional  suggestions.  One  that  comes 
quickly  to  mind  is  that  doctors  should  some- 
how be  held  responsible  for  the  indiscrim- 
inate renewing  of  drug  prescriptions  for  pa- 
tients they  have  not  seen  recently  and  for 
the  renewing  of  drug  prescriptions  without 
checking  to  see  when  the  last  renewal  was 
allowed.  The  home  medicine  cabinet  la  prob- 
ably the  best  source  of  supply  for  ampheta- 
mines and  barbiturates  that  our  young  peo- 
ple have. 

LETTER    noiS    W.    ODIE    WRIGHT.     SUPERINTEND- 
ENT   or    SCHOOLS.    LONO    BEACH,    CALIP. 

At  the  present  time  drug  abuse  prevention 
in  the  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District 
Includes  classroom  Instruction,  Inservlce  edu- 
cation for  teachers,  forums  planned  and 
scheduled  for  Adults/Evening  High  School 
and  programs  sponsored  by  school -commu- 
nity committees  and/or  parent  teacher  as- 
sociations. A  bulletin  is  enclosed  to  explain 
our  program  in  more  detail.  In  addition,  we 
would  suggest  that  commurUtiea  be  encoxir- 
aged  to  develop  or  expand  existing  programs 
which  emphasize  the  Importance  of  values 
and  self  concepts  in  an  effort  to  counteract 
the  pressures  on  young  pec^le  to  misuse 
drugs.  One  very  Important  aspect  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  increased  opportunities  for 
Involvement  In  volunteer  activities  in  which 
meaningful  contributions  can  be  made  to 
the  well-being  of  others.  Red  Cross  Youth  ac- 


tivities would  be  an  example  of  the  type  of 
Involvement  which  should  be  encouraged 
(enclosure  No.  2). 

LETTER    FROM    JACK    W.    JOLLET,    ASSISTANT    SU- 
PERINTENDENT   or    SCHOOLS,    WALNUT,    CALIT. 

The  first  recommendation  is  all  well  and 
good  but  where  do  we  get  the  funds?  I  real- 
ize recommendation  number  two  says  the 
federal  government  will  aid  school  boards  to 
secure  adequate  financing  but  that  does  not 
give  us  the  dollars  to  do  the  Job.  Many  of  us 
in  education  have  assumed  as  much  as  can 
be  done  for  the  money  being  spent  for  edu- 
cation. Several  very  worthwhile  things  have 
been  given  to  the  schools  to  do  without  any 
financial  aid  with  them.  We  have  Just  worked 
longer  and  harder  to  do  the  Job.  There  is. 
however,  a  limit.  We  have  arrived  at  that 
point. 

If  the  committee  would  like  to  see  their 
recommendations  Implemented  we  must  talk 
about  finance  and  specifically  what  type  of 
program  we  are  to  design.  How  extensive  will 
the  program  be  in  our  district?  A  drug  coun- 
seling staff  could  be  one  or  more.  Would 
each  district  develop  their  own  program  or 
Is  it  to  be  standardized  to  some  degree? 

LETTER    FROM    A.    HUGH    LIVINGSTON,    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    SAN    MATEO,    CALIT. 

WhUe  this  school  district  is  not  In  your 
congressional  district,  you  may  be  interested 
in  our  long  standing  efforts  to  combat  the 
drug  problem.  Six  years  ago  the  district  Ini- 
tiated the  development  of  two  of  the  most 
successful  films  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 
These  films.  "Escape  to  Nowhere"  and  ••LSI>- 
25,"  have  been  used  throughout  the  nation. 
In  addition,  the  district  developed  teaching 
materials  Including  materUls  for  parents 
and  students  to  discuss  together  which  com- 
plemented the  films. 

Two  years  ago  the  district  initiated  the 
development  of  a  drug  counselor  poslUon  on 
each  of  our  eight  campuses.  These  Indi- 
viduals were  selected  for  their  background 
in  understanding  the  drug  scene  and  serve 
pretty  much  on  call  around  the  clock  seven 
days  a  week.  This  program  is  now  funded  in 
Its  entirety  by  the  district. 

Due  to  the  distressingly  low  level  of  fed- 
eral support  and  the  very  serious  restric- 
tions on  financing  recently  enacted  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  district  now  faces  a  crucial  de- 
cision. It  can  be  argued  that  drug  abuse 
counseling  and  prevention  activities  are  es- 
sentially community  mental  health  and  pub- 
lic health  matters.  Consequently,  funding 
should  come  from  thoee  sources  at  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels.  Regrettably,  this 
district  faces  the  prospect  of  abandoning  this 
important  community  activity  to  order  that 
It  may  direct  its  ever-limited  funds  to  its  pri- 
mary mission  of  education  of  children.  This 
is  not  an  easy  decision  to  reach. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  federal  funds  as 
are  available  through  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  oould  be  spent 
far  more  meaningfully  by  helping  institutes 
such  as  this  provide  services  to  people  rather 
than  to  assist  police  departments  with  com- 
puterizing of  their  criminal  information  sta- 
tistics. 

LETTER  FROM   H.  D.  LOVIK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Thank  you  for  the  information  on  drug 
abuse.  One  area  that  is  having  some  success 
In  our  vicinity  is  a  program  between  Juvenile 
officers  and  school  people  that  has  a  goal  to 
assist  students  concerning  value  clarification. 
Students  who  have  developed  a  strong  system 
of  personal  values  tend  not  to  get  Involved 
with  drugs.  This  is  a  pilot  program  covering 
several  elementary  and  high  schools  In  Kings 
and  Tulare  Counties.  The  plan  first  requires 
In-service  training  for  teachers,  and  then  Is 
presented  to  students. 

LETTER  FROM  JAMES  C.  HARRISON.  SUPBBINTXN- 
DENT  OF  SCHOOLS.   MONTEREY,  CALIF. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  The  problem  of  drug  abuse  by 
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youngsters  In  school  Is  a  family  and  com- 
munity problem.  We've  taken  a  two-pronged 
approach  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  In 
Monterey.  (1)  School  Community  Counselors 
who  are  "street  people",  who  work  in  the 
schools  on  both  a  preventative  and  an  Iden- 
tification basis.  These  i>eople  also  work  in 
the  community  with  parents  and  young 
adults.  (2)  The  Use  of  Peer  Counselors — 
well  trained  high  school  students  who 
are  going  into  the  elementary  schools  to  re- 
late with  students  at  that  level  on  a  preven- 
tative basis  and  also  on  an  identification 
basis.  These  students  are  not  only  trained  in 
drug  abuse  information  but  also  In  group 
techniques,  techniques  of  working  with  stu- 
dents and  their  parents. 

LETTER  FROM  RAFAEL   ESTUTINIAN,  PRINCIPAL. 
POMONA,    CALIF. 

As  principal  of  an  Inner-clty  Junior  High 
School,  I  have  been  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem  In  my  community. 
Fremont  Jr.  High,  student  population  ap- 
proximately 840  students,  U  about  35%  black, 
40%  Chlcano  and  the  rest  white  students 
from  lower  socio-economic  homes.  About 
85%  of  our  students  are  on  the  free  lunch 
program.  There  are  practically  no  recreational 
faclUtles  In  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
occurrence  of  vandalism  is  high. 

Curiously  enough,  the  students  do  very 
little  experimenting  with  hard  drugs.  Mari- 
juana and  "plll-popplng"  are  also  a  rarity. 
However,  the  inhalation  of  intoxicating 
fumes  from  spray  cans  of  various  types  is 
rampant  and  our  major  problem. 

This  Is  primarily  a  problem  among  the 
Mexican-American  student  population.  We 
have  had  many  parent  meetings  but  can 
make  no  progress  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
We  need: 

1.  A  detoxification  center  (medical) — Even 
though  the  students  do  not  use  heroin  or 
other  hard  drugs,  there  are  over  4.000  adult 
addicts  In  this  valley. 

2.  Youth  recreational  facilities. 

3.  Jobs  for  youths. 

4.  Money  to  start  a  bilingual  adult  drug 
education  program. 

LETTER  FROM   RICHARD  E.   MILES,  PRINCIPAL, 
STLMAR,    CALIF. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  we  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  with  the  same  date  as  yours 
from  the  Drug  Abuse  and  Opportunity  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  announcing  training  avail- 
able from  the  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Group 
Psychotherapy  for  a  total  of  30  school  people 
(16  each  semester)  from  the  hundreds  of 
schools  In  this  district. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  the  program 
is  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  but  that  there  would 
be  no  funds  available  to  the  school  for  sub- 
stitutes to  cover  the  person  chosen  to  attend 
the  12  all  day  sessions  In  the  training  pro- 
gram. This  would  make  It  difficult  to  release 
a  teacher  to  the  program. 

We  commend  your  efforts  In  dealing  with 
this  problem.  It  appears  to  us.  however,  that 
anything  done  for  the  Individual  pupil  in 
the  Individual  school  will  continue  to  de- 
pend on  the  staff  of  the  Individual  school 
and  on  the  available  resources  from  the 
school's  community.  If  you  can  find  a  way 
to  give  additional  support  at  this  specific 
level,  I  am  sure  It  would  be  most  helpful  and 
effective. 

LETTER  FROM   LOUIS  KAPLAN,  ASSISTANT  SUPER- 
INTENDENT   OF    INTRUCTIONAL    SERVICE 

You  must  be  aware  that  nowhere  In  the 
program  of  teacher  training  in  coUeges  and 
universities  is  emphasis  placed  on  providing 
teachers  with  a  background  for  conducting 
an  instructional  program  on  drugs  in  the 
public  schools.  Few  districts  have  specialists 
In  this  area.  If  we  are  to  provide  effective 
teacher  training  on  the  Job,  there  must  be 
some  leadership  and  expertise  provided  by 
some  agency  outside  of  the  schools;  whether 
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this  be  the  public  health  department  or  some 
other  department  in  the  local  community, 
county,  or  state  is  a  matter  which  wUl  have 
to  be  worked  out.  What  is  required  Is  that 
specialists  In  this  area  provide  instruction  for 
teachers,  that  funds  be  made  available  to 
school  districts  to  release  teachers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Instructional  program,  that 
efforts  be  made  to  develop  learning  mate- 
rials including  films,  fllmstrlps.  books  and 
other  publications  that  are  technically  ac- 
curate and  educationally  sound,  and  that 
support  be  provided  to  school  districts  to 
procure  and  utilize  these  materials. 

LETTER   FROM    WESLEY    STEWART,   DIRECTOR    OF 
INSTRUCTION,   EXETER    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Value  clarification  through  education  In 
the  classroom  based  upon  the  grade  of  the 
local  communities.  I  believe  that  once  peo- 
ple can  break  the  barrier  of  fear  surrounding 
the  unknown  In  dealing  with  others,  that 
people  want  to  do  what  U  right.  Doing  what 
is  right  we  Just  could  be  Incorporated  in  a 
value  clarification  course  or  curriculum — 
this  Is  where  drug  abuse  instruction  begins. 

LETTER    FROM    STANLEY    ONDERDONK,    PRINCIPAL, 
NOVATO    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Active  drug  traffic  and  its  attendant  re- 
lated promotional  activities  on  campus  ap- 
pears to  be  Inhibited  in  relation  to  the  degree 
of  direct  observation  by  school  staff  members. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  recommendation 
Is  made  that  any  drug  abuse  oriented  Fed- 
eral Funding  to  schools  during  the  current 
phase  of  Drug  Abuse  be  directed  primarily  at 
increasing  campus  supervisory/security  per- 
sonnel. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  H.R.  4200 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY  FORD 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  this  body  pauses  to 
remember  a  deceased  colleague  or  former 
Member,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  life  of  serv- 
ice that  has  ended. 

How  refreshing,  and  how  gratifying  it 
is  to  me,  and  to  these  other  friends  of 
Jerry  Ford,  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  life  of  service,  not  at  its  end,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  its  pinnacle,  as  he  is 
about  to  accept  his  most  important  as- 
signment. 

That  he  will  carry  out  this  assignment 
in  a  manner  reflecting  credit  on  him  and 
on  those  who  had  such  confidence  in  him, 
we  in  this  House  can  have  no  doubt.  From 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  comments  about 
our  friend  from  Michigan  have  flowed 
like  a  mighty  river,  ever  since  the  Presi- 
dent grinned  at  him  over  our  applause 
in  the  East  Room  last  week.  And  all  of 
those  comments  have  had  one  central 
theme:  A  man  whose  word  is  his  bond, 
whose  verbal  commitment  Is  a  sacred 
promise,  who  is,  in  a  word,  trustworthy. 

Trustworthy.  Worthy,  that  is,  of  trust. 
Worthy  of  the  trust  that  our  President 
placed  in  his  hands  last  Friday  night. 
Worthy  of  the  trust  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  great  Nation  places  in  the 
office  to  which  he  will  soon  be  confirmed. 
Worthy  to  exercise  the  even  higher  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Constitution  places 
on  him.  should.  God  forbid,  he  be  re- 
quired to  step  in  and  assume  it. 

We  will  miss  you,  Jerry.  But  we  know 
you  will  not  be  far  away  from  this  House 
that  you  love  and  that  loves  you. 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
receiving  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
status  of  pension  reform  in  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  status  of  H.R. 
4200,  a  House  bill  with  Senate  amend- 
ments containing  pension  provisions.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
now  considering  the  various  pension  pro- 
posals before  it.  I  personally  am  hope- 
ful that  some  good  legislation  on  this 
subject  will  come  out  this  year. 

These  people  writing  to  me  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 706(f)  of  H.R.  4200  which  would  in 
efifect  limit  the  corporate  contributions 
to  an  employee  pension  plan.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolf  H.  Aires,  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
recently  communicated  with  me  on  this 
and  I  recommend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  Status  of  HJl.  4200 

The  Inquiries  and  alarms  expressed  by 
Sears  employes  concerning  the  Impact  of 
Senate  floor  amendments  to  HR  4200  seem 
to  be  understandably  Justified.  Our  research 
people  have  run  several  sample  applications 
of  the  rather  complex  formulae  set  forth  In 
these  amendments  which  would  limit  future 
company  contributions  to  employe  profit 
sharing  accounts  (by  limiting  the  deductibil- 
ity of  such  contributions) — and  this  Impact 
Is  truly  formidable.  Samplings  were  taken 
among  profit  sharing  accounts  of  employes 
now  earning  from  $7,000  to  $11,000  per  an- 
num, who  do  not  participate  In  Sears  Sup- 
plemental pension  plan.  These  samplings 
demonstrate  that  a  great  many  employes 
whose  earnings  are  less  than  $11,000  per 
annum  now  have  profit  sharing  accounts 
which,  under  the  formulae  would  "fund"  an- 
nual "pensions"  upon  their  retirement  in  ex- 
cess of  75%  of  their  highest  annual  wages. 

The  amendments  would  therefore  prohibit 
the  deductibility  of  any  further  employer 
contributions  to  these  accounts,  and  severely 
limit  the  amount  of  company  contributions 
to  other  employe  profit  sharing  accounts 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Another  effect  of  the  amendments  would 
be  to  require  cumbersome  annual  computa- 
tions as  to  each  of  the  accounts  of  225,000 
Sears  profit  sharing  participants  and  to  open 
and  close  the  door  to  further  company  con- 
tributions erratically,  depending  on  the  fluc- 
tuations In  the  market  value  of  Sears  stock 
In  their  accounts. 

I  didn't  think  we  had  come  to  the  point 
where  Congress  would  deem  It  necessary  or 
wise  to  exercise  such  strict  concern  over  the 
quantum  of  corporate  profits  channeled  to- 
ward the  retirement  security  of  rank  and 
file  employes.  After  all,  there  are  plenty  of 
other  "calls"  on  company  profits  for  debt 
payment,  dividends,  modernization,  expan- 
sion, etc.,  which  would  serve  generally  to 
keep  this  particular  use  of  such  funds  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Over  the  past  ten  years.  Sears  has  con- 
tributed the  following  amounts  to  Sears  em- 
ployees' profit  sharing  accounts : 

mUlion 

1963    $69 

1964    6« 

1965    70 

1966    76 

1967    76 

1968  -  — 87 

1969 101 

1970   - 99 
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1971 
1972 


116 
129 


These  amounts  presently  are  based  on  1 1  % 
of  profits  before  taxes.  Obviously,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  portion  of  the  company  con- 
tributions Is  not  deductible,  the  net  amount 
going  to  our  employes  would  have  to  be  de- 
creased. The  Impact  on  our  plan  would  be 
substantial. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ranoolf  H.   Aires, 

Assistant  Director,  Governmental  Affairs. 


KAREN'     KUPCINET      FOUNDATION 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    n-LIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Irv  Kupcinet,  the  noted 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times. 
Mr.  Kupcinet,  or  "Kup"  as  he  is  known  to 
all  those  who  follow  his  daily  prose,  is 
being  honored  this  weekend  in  Chicago 
by  his  friends  and  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute of  Science,  for  his  and  his  family's 
continual  service  to  the  commimity. 

The  testimonial  to  "Kup"  is  in  the 
form  of  an  innovative  and  invaluable 
student  exchange  program,  called  the 
Karen  Kupcinet  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Relations,  named  for  his  daugh- 
ter, whose  young  life  ended  tragically 
while  she,  herself,  was  still  a  student. 

The  foundation  will  sponsor  an  ex- 
change program  involving  all  countries 
of  the  free  world,  in  which  post  grad- 
uate students  will  attend,  in  Israel,  once 
a  year,  a  seminar  toward  peaceful  rela- 
tions. At  a  time  when  world  peace  is  of 
primary  concern  to  all  people,  and  is  the 
vocalized  main  objective  of  so  many  of 
our  students,  what  better  way  to  further 
this  goal  than  to  let  the  students  them- 
selves— our  leaders  of  tomorrow — par- 
ticipate in  an  exchange  seminar  of  this 
type. 

I  salute  the  Weizmann  Institute  and 
Mr.  Irv  Kupcinet  for  creating  such  an 
educational  and  beneficial  living  memo- 
rial to  Karen,  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  wishes  for  much 
success  for  Kup  and  the  Karen  Kupcinet 
Foundation  for  International  Relations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  once  was  a  man  named  John  Dent, 
Whose  time  was  very  well  spent. 

Writing  bUls  that  defy. 

Schemes  for  pie  in  the  sky. 

Oh,  where  has  John  Dent" s  spirit  went. 


WE  NEED  A  NEW  MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tain things  and  people  are  legend  in  this 
House.  John  Dent  is  one,  a  legend  of  drive 
and  of  spirit.  But  now,  when  we  need  his 
drive  and  spirit  to  get  a  new  minimum 
wage  bill,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  foimd. 

If  you  can  hear  me,  John,  I  would  like 
to  dedicate  a  poem  to  you : 


CONGRESSMAN  HAI1£  CHRIST  HOS- 
PITAL ON   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  Christ  Hospital  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  is  100  years  old.  For  a 
century  this  fine  institution,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Newark,  has 
been  serving  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Small  as  hospitals  go  in  this  metropoli- 
tan area,  Christ  Hospital  has  some 
unique  qualities.  It  has  attracted  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  and  the  small,  literally. 
Two  Governors  led  fund  raising  cam- 
paigns long  ago  while  two  others  sent 
dinners  for  the  patients. 

The  illustrious  Stevens  family  of 
Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  and  the  president 
of  the  old  Lackawanna  Railroad  bailed  it 
out  of  many  financial  crises — and  there 
were  many  for  a  hospital  where  the  first 
60  years,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
patients  were  charity  cases. 

Gifts  In  the  six  numbers  can  be  listed 
on  one  hand  including  one  of  $500,000 
from  the  Federal  Government  which  al- 
lowed the  hospital  to  replace  the  old 
barn  and  ambulance  house  with  an  ex- 
tremely modem  power  and  laundry  plant 
5  years  ago.  But,  it  has  always  had  the 
nickel,  dime  and  'in  kind"  support  of 
the  "little"  people  of  the  area.  And 
thousands  of  children  across  the  coun- 
try read  "The  Daisy,"  a  little  paper  about 
child  patients  in  the  hospital's  pedi- 
atrics ward,  called  the  Daisy  Ward.  Their 
50-cent  subscriptions  amounted  to  more 
than  $60,000  by  1911. 

The  hospital  has  quite  a  few  "firsts" 
and  some  "onlys."  When  Daisy  Ward 
opened  in  1876  it  was  the  only  all- 
chUdren  ward  in  the  locality.  Hospital 
people  came  "from  the  four  comers"  to 
see  the  only  photomicrography  magic 
lantern  slides  "in  color  by  the  French 
method"  in  1915,  and  again  in  the 
1920's  to  see  the  one  of  two  known  hos- 
pital convalescent  homes  established  be- 
cause "it  was  not  like  the  good  old  days 
when  people  took  care  of  their  own  old 
folks." 

There  was  also  a  Social  Service  Guild 
of  over  100  women  who  went  into  the 
homes,  "caring  for  mothers,  rehabilita- 
ting wage  earners,  giving  babies  the 
proper  start  in  life  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  sending  children  and  old  people 
to  the  country  for  summer  vacations." 

A  new  air-conditioning  system,  inno- 
vative bookkeeping  method,  ^d  the  only 
and  biggest  200,000-volt  deep  therapy  X- 
ray  imit  in  the  vicinity  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  1930s.  The  famous  Dr.  Kes- 
sler  maintained  a  rehabUitation  unit  for 
men  crippled  in  mine  accidents  until  the 
1950"s  in  the  1888  building  which  is  still 
in  use. 

Today,  architects  and  steel  engineers 
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come  to  see  the  "radical  new  steel  struc- 
tural framework"  of  the  radiology  build- 
ing which  defers  obsolescence,  the  pla- 
gue of  all  hospital  planners.  A  column- 
free  span  of  54  feet  is  the  key  to  the  ex- 
pandable, flexible  design  and  walk-in 
floors  sandwiched  between  regular  floors, 
houses  all  pipes,  conduits  and  wiring  al- 
lowing repairs  and  alterations  without 
disturbing  hospital  routine. 

Christ  Hospital  today  is  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  the  old  and  the  new — in  many 
ways  the  best  of  both — with  old  build- 
ings and  new,  but  with  the  same  old 
spirit.  Hospital  records  dating  back  to 
the  beginning  show  the  determination 
and  desperate  struggle  of  the  commu- 
nity general  hospital  to  survive  and 
maintain  standards  through  world  de- 
pressions and  wars,  interspersed  with  lo- 
cal crises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  great  occasion  I 
join  with  all  the  people,  great  and  small, 
of  Hudson  County  and  wish  Christ  Hos- 
pital well  as  she  begins  another  hundred 
years  of  service. 


MR.  AGNEW'S  FAREWELL 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  published  a  most  per- 
ceptive editorial  which  addresses  former 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew's  televised 
farewell  remarks.  I  insert  It  In  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  interest  of  all  readers: 

M«.  Agnew's  Pahewell 
There  would  be  greater  pathos  In  the  fate 
of  Splro  Agnew  if  his  had  been  a  fall  from 
grace  rather  than  from  arrogance.  Many 
Americans,  after  witnessing  the  Incongruous 
White  House  festivities  In  celebration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Agnew's  successor,  might 
have  found  It  possible  to  sympathize  with 
any  forthright  statement  by  the  former  Vice 
President. 

Instead,  they  got.  via  television,  the  self- 
serving  tale  of  a  man  who  maintains  that 
he  was  the  Innocent  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
Mr.  Agnew  did  not  content  himself  with 
denying  that  he  had  done  anything  beyond 
living  by  what  he  maintained  was  the  cus- 
tomary Oolden  Rule  of  American  politics — 
the  now  nauseating  familiar  "everybody  does 
It"  line  of  defense.  He  rolled  out  a  blunder- 
buss with  which  to  defame  all  hU  detrac- 
tors— the  witnesses  against  him.  the  prosecu- 
tors and,  of  course,  the  news  media.  The  forty 
pages  of  sworn  charges  against  him,  carefully 
documented  by  the  Justice  Department,  were 
brushed  aside  as  a  mere  compendium  of 
malice — the  work  of  "self-confessed  bribe 
brokers" — even  though  they  showed  kick- 
backs still  being  made  to  him  four  years 
after  he  became  Vice  President. 

In  a  manner  unhappUy  all  too  characteris- 
tic of  this  master  of  doubletalk,  Mr.  Agnew 
had  prefaced  hU  TV  speech  by  letting  the 
word  go  out — through  an  Interview  with  a 
Journalistic  confidant — that  his  resignation 
had  been  forced  by  pressure  from  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  contrast  between  that  Imputation  of 
Intra-Admlnlstratlon  betrayal — similar  to 
many  Mr.  Agnew  had  made  earlier  when  he 
was  accusing  Justice  Department  offlclaU  of 
knifing  him — and  his  subsequent  extravagant 
televised  praise  of  Mr.  Nixon  suggests  that 
the  whole  Agnew  speech  was  merely  another 
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concession  to  Image-building,  aimed  at  earn- 
ing him  points  for  loyalty  and  magnanimity. 
The  pubMc  will  not  so  easily  be  deceived 
by  this  latest  transparent  application  of  the 
Nlxon-Agnew  doctrine  that  previous  "facts" 
can  be  rendered  Inoperative  by  the  projection 
of  a  new  message. 

Mr.  Agnew  cannot  expect  to  be  Judged  in 
a  vacuum  that  eliminates  from  memory  his 
own  earlier  views  and  statements.  In  1970  he 
urged  Federal  prosecutors  to  "focus  the  spot- 
light of  publicity"  on  "criminal  elements," 
including  "the  tax  cheat."  In  1969,  while 
taunting  those  who  engaged  In  the  "politics 
of  protest,"  he  mocked:  "Thou  shalt  not  ask 
forgiveness  for  thy  transgressions,  rather 
thou  Shalt  demand  amnesty  for  them." 

In  his  farewell  address,  a  new  measuring 
rod  emerged  as  he  attested  to  his  own  purity, 
except  "perhaps.  Judged  by  the  new  post- 
Watergate  political  morality."  That  yardstick 
Implies  an  astonishing  view  of  the  pre-Water- 
gate  state  of  law  and  morals  on  the  part  of 
this  law-and-order  Administration's  erst- 
while chief  moralist.  The  most  charitable  In- 
terpretation of  bis  parting  message  Is  that 
it  reflected  faithfully  the  plastic  ethics  of 
the  Nixon  White  House.  Splro  Agnew  re- 
mained, until  the  end,  the  echo  of  his 
master's  voice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTERNATIONAL     CIVIL     AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION  CONFERENCE 


ABUSE    OF    MILITARY    TRANSPORT 
BY    SENIOR    OFFICERS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  stop  the  per- 
vasive abuse  of  military  transport  by  sen- 
ior oflQcers  to  junket  around  the  world. 

At  present  senior  officers — colonels 
and  above — whether  retired  or  active 
duty  can  travel  absolutely  free  anywhere 
in  the  world— to  top  it  all  ofif,  can  make 
advsmce  reservations  30  days  before  their 
trip  for  a  five-destination  jaunt. 

In  addition,  senior  officers  are  provided 
special  VIP  lounges  and  ground  trans- 
portation anywhere  In  the  world. 

This  worldwide  free  junket  service 
for  senior  officers  must  and  can  be 
stopped  by  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
proposing  today  provides  a  graduated 
fee  schedule  for  space  available  trans- 
portation by  various  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  would  be 
permitted  to  travel  on  a  space  available 
basis  while  paying  a  regular  DOD  tarifif. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  regular  DOD 
tariff  is  extremely  low  and  equivalent  to 
charter  flight  costs.  In  effect,  all  military 
personnel  will  be  able  to  fly  space  avail- 
able at  an  extremely  low  fee.  Officers  in 
the  rank  of  major  and  atxjve  will  pay  a 
full  100  percent  regular  DOD  tariff.  Cap- 
tains 75  percent,  1st  lieutenants  and  2d 
lieutenants  50  percent  and  ail  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  men  50  percent.  In 
addition,  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  emergency  leave  may  travel  for 
free. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  twofold:  one, 
to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  system  by  sen- 
ior officers  and  two,  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable fare  schedule  for  all  military 
personnel. 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  report  I 
submitted  to  you  following  my  attend- 
ance at  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  Conference: 
TTie  Honorable  Cakl  Albebt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Rayhum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mk.  iSpeakeb:  Recently  I  was  honored 
to  be  selected  as  a  delegate  from  this  body 
to  attend  the  International  ClvU  Aviation 
Organization's  conference  on  skyjacking.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  spent  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
of  September  In  Rome,  the  "eternal  city", 
which  was  the  location  of  the  conference. 
I  would  now  like  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  containing  my  observations  and  Im- 
pressions of  that  meeting. 

As  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  a 
rule  was  adopted  requiring  a  %  majority  vote 
for  the  passage  of  matters  proposed  to  the 
conference.  This  proved  to  be  a  major  stum- 
bling block  to  significant  progress  by  the 
delegates.  The  multitude  of  smaller  nations, 
which  were  strongly  represented,  especially 
those  In  the  mid-east  and  Northern  Africa 
voted  as  a  block  against  those  resolutions 
which  contained  any  meaningful  note  of 
firmness  and  purpose.  Indeed,  most  of  my 
experiences  In  the  working  sessions  support 
the  conclusion  that  In  many  of  the  Mid-east 
nations  a  hijacker  Is  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing of  a  hero  and,  "unofficially"  admired. 

This  attitude  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  a  proposal  to  eliminate  sanctu- 
aries for  air  pirates.  Also  attendant  to  the 
defeat  of  this  concept  was  what  I  oould  char- 
acterize as  a  hyper-sensltlvlty  to  sovereignty 
to  the  degree  that  many  of  these  nations 
were  unable  to  accept  any  Idea  of  an  elimi- 
nation of  national  havens  for  these  crimi- 
nals. To  do  so  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  sur- 
render of  their  national  Identity  to  the  wUl 
of  an  International  body. 

Considering  the  range  and  speed  of  today's 
commercial  aircraft.  It  Is  obvious  that  sky- 
jacking can  be  effectively  controlled  and  cur- 
taUed  only  through  International  coopera- 
tion. 

The  absence  to  agreement  by  even  a  few 
small  nations,  who  have  little  or  nothing  to 
lose,  can  be  disruptive  of  all  the  efforts  of 
other  countries  who  have  much  to  lose.  All 
this  became  even  more  clear  as  I  observed 
the  series  of  negative  responses  to  sound 
and  thoughtful  proposals. 

The  only  solution  to  this  difficulty  which 
comports  with  our  history  and  traditions  Is 
to  vigorously  pursue  negotiations  and  con- 
stantly emphasize  the  positive  benefits  of 
mutual  cooperation.  In  this  regard  I  would 
offer  for  your  consideration  a  brief  passage 
from  the  book  entitled  International  Law 
written  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Rhyne  who  among  other  positions  has  served 
as  President  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center,  American  Bar  Association.  "The 
effectiveness  of  International  law  depends  on 
the  willingness  of  states  to  abide  by  It.  Since 
the  decision  to  follow  International  law  pre- 
cepts Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  Individual 
states  subject  to  their  International  law  ob- 
ligations, It  would  seem  that  International 
law  would  be,  on  occasion,  hopelessly  Inef- 
fective to  control  the  tuition  of  states  who 
could  follow,  or  breach  the  law.  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  it  served  their  inter- 
ests at  the  time.  While  this  Is  pooalble,  pow- 
erful forces  nevertheless  exist  In  the  Inter- 
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national  community  which  might  lead  states 
to  discover  more  often  than  not  that  It  Is 
in  their  best  Interest  to  follow  international 
law.  These  forces  can  best  be  termed  sanc- 
tions." Dr.  Rhyne  goes  on  to  Identify  world 
opinion  as  the  most  effective  such  sanction. 
I  would  therefore  conclude  my  report  by 
urging  the  administration  and  this  Congress 
to  make  every  effort  consistent  with  our 
foreign  policy  to  Increase  world  awareness 
of  the  need  to  eliminate  skyjacking  and 
educate  other  nations  that  this  can  be 
done  through  full  cooperation  among  na- 
tions, all  the  time  emphasizing  In  every  way 
pKisslble  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
world  opinion  Is  that  this  Is  an  Immediate 
and  desirable  goal. 

This  report  would  be  unacceptably  Incom- 
plete If  I  faUed  to  comment  on  the  very 
high  degree  of  competence  exhibited  at  all 
times  by  Ambassador  William  Rountree.  I 
was  accorded  every  consideration  by  him 
and  his  staff  and  their  efforts  added  Im- 
measurably to  the  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence and  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  and 
the  Minority  Leader.  Mr.  Ford,  for  making 
possible  my  attendance  at  the  conference. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Shoup, 
Member  of  Congress. 


UNFAIR  CHARGES  AGAINST 

HOUSE  PARLIAMENTARIAN  LEWIS 
DESCHLER 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
grim  atmosphere  of  accusations  and 
recriminations  that  presently  prevails 
in  our  Nation  and,  most  particularly, 
our  Capital  City,  it  was  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  Ralph  Nader,  who  ap- 
parently considers  himself  omniscient  on 
all  subjects,  has  chosen  to  make  unfair 
and  unwarranted  accusations  about  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  most  effec- 
tive employees  of  the  Congress — Lewis 
Deschler,  the  House  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  Nader's  comments,  as  well  sis  cer- 
tain cryptic  statements  that  appearec 
in  a  national  news  magazine,  are  com- 
pletely without  foundation.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Lew  Deschler 
for  a  number  of  years  and  can  personally 
vouch  for  his  fairness,  his  good  judg- 
ment, and  his  expertise  in  a  most  com- 
plicated and  difficult  position. 

Mr.  Deschler  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion as  House  Parliamentarian  since 
1928  and  has  served  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives well  for  almost  50  years. 
During  this  time  he  has  unquestionably 
made  many  decisions,  always  bsised  upon 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  con- 
siderations, that  have  been  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  our  Nation.  In  doing 
so,  he  has  understandably  made  some 
determinations  that  were  not  popular 
with  all  Members.  However,  I  know  of 
no  instance  when  Mr.  Deschler  was  not 
willing  to  assist  anyone  who  sought  his 
help  and  offer  fair  and  wise  counsel  re- 
gardless of  that  Individual's  politics  or 
position  on  the  Issue  under  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  now  faced  with  one  of  the 
gravest  crises  in  our  Nation's  history,  and 
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it  Is  essential  that  we  work  together 
without  rancor  and  dissension  if  we  are 
to  resolve  the  difficult  questions  which 
face  us  as  a  nation.  The  Congress  in 
the  next  few  weeks  must  make  a  decision 
of  enormous  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  country,  and  during  these  delib- 
erations the  leadership  of  the  House  will 
rely  heavily  upon  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge of  this  outstanding  and  dedicated 
public  servant. 

I  believe  the  following  quotation  from 
an  editorial  by  James  A.  Eldridge  con- 
cerning Chillicothe's  native  son  which 
appeared  in  the  Chillicothe  Gazette,  the 
oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Alleghany, 
of  October  12,  1973,  expresses  not  only 
my  feelings  but  those  of  a  great  many 
of  my  colleagues: 

It  gives  me  a  high  sense  of  confidence  In 
this  grave  hour  to  know  that  such  a  man 
as  Deschler  brings  to  those  who  must  lead 
us  now  a  sense  of  continuity,  devotion  to 
our  Country  and  the  much-abused  system 
which  governs  us,  and  the  maturity  and  wis- 
dom that  come  only  from  expejtence. 

Following  is  this  excellent  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  in  its  entirety  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Chillicothean  in  Etk  or  the  Storm 
(By  James  A.  Eldridge ) 
"The  hidden  despot"  is  what  consumer  ad- 
vocate Ralph  Nader  recently  called  Lewis 
Deschler,  parliamentarian  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  native  Chllllco- 
thean. 

The  phrase  Is,  perhaps  reflective  of  some 
accuracy  in  measuring  the  influence  wielded 
by  the  large,  genial  1922  graduate  of  ChUU- 
cothe  High  School  on  all  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  by  the  house  since  Deschler  was 
named  parliamentarian  in  1928  by  Speaker 
Nicholas  Longworth. 

Today,  Deschler  after  nearly  50  years  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stands  at  the  elbow  of  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  as  this  country  writes  a 
unique  and  traumatic  chapter  In  our  history 
In  the  wake  of  Watergate,  the  Agnew  resigna- 
tion and  the  selection  of  a  new  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Two  recent  issues  of  Time  magazine  have 
made  cryptic  reference  to  Deschler's  back- 
stage role  as  Agnew  sought  to  escape  the  loss 
of  his  high  office  and  a  Jail  term  by  appealing 
to  the  House  for  Impeachment  proceedings 
that  he  hoped  would  block  court  action 
against  him. 

When  Agnew  went  to  the  office  of  Speaker 
Albert  to  request  that  action  by  the  House, 
Albert  immediately  sent  for  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader  Congressman  Thomas  O'Neill 
and  Republican  minority  leader  Gerald 
Ford — and  Deschler. 

Deschlers  role  was  to  counsel  the  Speaker 
and  House  leadership  on  Constitutional  prec- 
edents— If  any,  and  proper  parliamentary 
procedures. 

After  several  hours  of  consultations  the 
Speaker  denied  the  Agnew  plea  and  ploy  and 
the  rest  Is  current  history. 

Late  last  week  I  telephoned  Deschler's  of- 
fice to  request  a  telephone  Interview.  A  very 
courteous  aide  Informed  me  that  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  the  parliamen- 
tarian had  laid  down  a  strict  ruling  against 
talking  to  any  member  of  the  news  media. 

However,  in  view  of  the  hometown  connec- 
tion the  aide  promised  to  lay  the  Gazette's 
request  before  Deschler — a  few  hours  later  he 
telephoned  to  say  that  Deschler  would  talk 
to  me  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

What  follows  Is  an  account  of  that  con- 
versation—an exclusive  Interview— and  a 
profile  of  Deschler.  Gazette  readers  will  un- 
derstand the  restraints  under  which  Deschler 
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and  I  talked— in  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  gov- 
ernment In  which  all  the  constitutional 
forces  of  the  Republic  are  being  called  Into 
play,  frequently  in  unprecedented  areas. 

"Early  on  in  this  Job  I  established  a  passion 
for  anonymity.  My  first  loyalty  is  to  the 
House  and  the  Speaker.  I  am  here  to  serve  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives," 
Deschler  began. 

"As  far  back  as  the  time  when  radio  In- 
terviews first  began  I  laid  down  the  rule  that 
I  was  not  available.  I  am  not  running  for 
public  office.  I  do  not  need  the  public  ex- 
posure. In  fact,  such  exposure  would  damage 
my  bipartisan  role  and  my  ability  to  help  the 
members  do  their  Jobs." 

But  In  a  sense  he  Is  the  man  who  lays  down 
the  law  to  the  lawmakers.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  acts  as  constitutional  lawyer,  his- 
torian, adviser  and  confessor  to  the  always 
independent,  sometimes  rambunctious  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

By  keeping  the  rules  of  the  House  at  his 
fingertips  Deschler's  opinions  can — and  have 
decided   the  course   of  the  nation's  history. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  came  Into  the  Union 
when  they  did  because  Deschler  searched  a 
century  of  House  precedents  to  find  a  rule 
allowing  the  statehood  bills  to  bypass  the 
Rules  Committee,  where  they  had  been 
blocked. 

And  in  the  Depression  days,  he  thumbed 
back  through  15.000  pages  of  House  rulings 
to  find  In  President  Andrew  Jackson's  era 
the  legislative  key  that  opened  the  door  for 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "Hundred 
Days"  of  high  speed  reform  legislation. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Deschler  gave  Im- 
partial parliamentary  advice  to  FDR's  po- 
litical opposition  who  sought  rules  to  block 
Roosevelt's  program. 

Some  years  back  Newsweek  magazine 
pointed  out  that  some  of  Deschler's  rulings 
are  almost  of  world-shaking  consequences. 
Immediately  after  World  War  U  when  the 
British  loan  came  to  the  House  for  approval 
the  question  rose  as  to  whether  It  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  hostile  Ways  ana 
Means  Committee  or  would  go  to  the  sympa- 
thetic Banking  Committee. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  sent  It  to  the  Bank- 
ing Committee — armed  with  the  precedents 
Deschler  gave  him  on  the  subject.  But  nei- 
ther of  them  ever  discussed  the  advice  the 
parliamentarian  gave  the  Speaker. 

But  together  they  moved  history  because 
Britain's  fate — and  the  course  of  world  eco- 
nomics—might have  taken  a  fatal  turn  If 
the  House  had  not  approved  the  loan. 

Deschler's  opinions  have  ranged  from  such 
solemn  matters  as  the  procedure  for  declar- 
ing World  War  U,  to  deciding  how  soon 
Americans  could  buy  a  drink  after  the  repeal 
of  Prohibition. 

After  a  mlxup  In  timing  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  Deschler  advised  that  April  7, 
1933,  was  the  earliest  date  thirsty  citizens 
could  hoist  a  highball.  The  ruling  stood. 

Perhaps  that's  why  Nader  called  Deschler 
a  "hidden  despot"  some  41  years  later. 

Deschler  has  served  Speakers  Longworth, 
Garner,  Ralney,  Byrns,  Bankhead,  Rayburn, 
Martin  and  presently  Speaker  Albert. 

He  was  born  In  ChUllcothe  In  1905,  the  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Deschler.  The 
famUy  home  was  at  143  E.  Fifth  St. 

After  graduating  from  CHS  he  attended 
Miami  University  where  he  played  varsity 
football.  It  was  in  1925  that  he  went  to  Cap- 
itol HiU  as  a  messenger  after  a  friend  Intro- 
duced him  to  Speaker  Longworth  of  Cincin- 
nati who  gave  him  the  Job. 

Incidentally,  It  Is  Longworth 's  widow,  the 
celebrated  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth,  who  Is 
presently  the  tartar-tongued  grand  dame  of 
Washington  society. 

Deschler  completed  his  college  and  law 
education  at  night.  And  It  was  In  1928  that 
Longworth  named  him  parliamentarian  af- 
ter he  had  served  as  assistant  parliamen- 
tarian for  a  year. 
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Our  conversation  took  place  on  Wednes- 
■lay  of  this  week— Just  hours  before  Agnew's 
leslgnatlon  and  while  the  question  of  hla 
impeachment  by  the  House  was  germane. 

Deschler's  comments  to  me  were  a  com- 
bination of  restraint,  forcefulness  and  frank- 
ness. 

He  made  clear  to  me,  with  great  courtesy 
the  delicacy  of  his  position  and  the  historic 
necessity  to  refrain  from  pre-judgments  and 
forecasts  of  things  to  come. 

Three  hours  later  the  situation  on  Capitol 
Hill  abruptly  changed  as  Agnew  stepped  down 
from  the  vice  presidency. 

Now  the  House  and  the  Senate  must  work 
with  President  Nixon  to  fill  the  vacant  vice 
presidency  and  there  are  no  constitutional 
precedents  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  evaluat- 
ing Nixon's  nominee. 

So  as  we  watch  Speaker  Albert's  limousine 
move  from  high  level  conferences  at  the 
White  House  back  to  Capitol  HUl  we  can  be 
certain  that  Deschler  stands  nearby  to  ad- 
vise the  Speaker  on  matters  parliamentary 
and  matters  constitutional. 

A  traditionalist  who  has  served  the  House 
of  Representatives  nearly  60  years,  Deschler 
put  It  quite  simply,  "This  Is  my  life,  my 
love." 

It  gives  me  a  high  sense  of  confidence  In 
this  grave  hour  to  know  that  such  a  man  as 
Deschler  brings  to  those  who  must  lead  us 
now,  a  sense  of  continuity,  devotion  to  the 
country  and  the  much-abused  system  which 
governs  us — and  the  maturity  and  wisdom 
that  come  only  from  experience. 

And  Lewis  Deschler  Is  a  "professional"  of 
the  first  order.  Had  NUon  and  Agnew  de- 
pended upon  such  men — Instead  of  the 
sleazy  hacks  they  elevated  to  powers,  the 
ship  of  state  might  be  sailing  In  calmer  wa- 
ters today. 


WOMEN  ENCOURAGED  TO  ENTER 
CONTEST  ON  THE  POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN  IN 
THE  AMERICAS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  a  contest  whose  theme 
is  'The  Political  Participation  of  Women 
in  the  Americas — Means  to  Promote 
More  Political  Participation  by  Women." 

Sponsored  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States'  Commission  on  Wom- 
en, this  contest  is  an  excellent  way  to 
contribute  to  the  sadly  deficient  litera- 
ture on  women  in  society.  It  should 
increase  our  knowledge  of  women  in  all 
the  Americas  and  encourage  much 
needed  research  on  the  topic  of  women's 
political  participation. 

The  contest  is  open  to  women  appli- 
cants— though  unfortunately  limited  to 
those  up  to  35  years — and  I  would  en- 
courage any  woman  with  an  Interest  In 
women's  E>artlcipation  in  the  political 
process  to  submit  her  unpublished  work 
no  later  than  May  1.  1974.  The  prize  is 
$2,000  and  publication  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  all 
rights  retained  by  the  author. 

For  further  information,  write  to: 
Contest  Award  Information,  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 
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WHY  DO  WE  NEED  A  STRONG  NAVY? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  action  today  on  the  conference  report 
of  the  military  procurement  bill.  I  feel 
it  is  important  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  somewhat  precarious  position  the 
Navy  finds  itself  in  today.  I  recently  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  memorandum  entitled 
"Why  Do  We  Need  a  Strong  Navy?"  and 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks: 

Why  Do  We  Need  a  Strong  Navt? 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Navy 
had  5,718  ships  and  37,735  aircraft.  As  recent- 
ly as  1968,  there  were  976  ships  and  8,491  air- 
craft. At  the  end  of  this  budget  year  (30 
June  1974)  there  will  be  only  523  ships  and 
6,603  aircraft  In  the  Navy's  Inventory. 

While  our  Navy  was  shrinking  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  undertaken  a  dramatic  period  of 
fleet  modernization  and  expansion.  A  major 
Soviet  shipbuilding  program  has  Increased 
both  the  numbers  and  capabilities  of  their 
major  warships — but  more  Importantly,  the 
character  of  the  Soviet  fleet  has  changed 
from  a  Navy  committed  to  the  defense  of 
home  waters  to  an  ocean-ranging  naval  force 
capable  of  carrying  the  Soviet  flag  to  aU  the 
seas  of  the  world. 

The  high  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  heavy  commitment  of  Navy  ships  to  the 
Western  Pacific  prevented  the  Investment  of 
money  In  new  ship  construction  needed  to 
keep  our  fleet  modern.  Because  of  limited 
budgets  it  has  been  necessary  to  retire  large 
numbers  of  aging  hulls  in  favor  of  a  smaller 
but  younger  fleet  of  ships  equipped  with 
modem  weapons. 

There  are  two  major  areas  of  concern  for 
the  Navy  of  the  future.  We  must  maintain 
a  fully  capable  and  credible  nuclear  deter- 
rent, and  we  must  have  a  naval  force  capable 
of  facing  the  new  Soviet  fleet  In  a  conven- 
tional war  at  sea  wherever  vital  U.S.  Interests 
might  be  threatened. 

On  the  side  of  strategic  nuclear  deterrence, 
we  have  to  look  to  the  day  when  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarine  fleet  runs  out  of  useful 
service  life.  The  earliest  Polaris  subs  built  In 
the  1950's  will  reach  the  end  of  their  service 
life  In  the  late  1970's,  and  the  entire  Polaris 
fleet  win  eventually  require  replacement 
through  the  1980's  as  the  later  subs  exceed 
their  twenty  year  life  span.  Why  twenty 
years?  Because  a  Polaris  submarine  hull  op- 
erating at  ocean  depths  almost  continuously 
for  twenty  years  is  subjected  to  stresses  and 
operating  conditions  far  beyond  those  ex- 
perienced by  surface  ship  hulls.  The  high 
demands  for  hull  strength  under  heavy  sea 
pressures  and  crew  safety  do  not  allow  the 
greater  margin  for  failures  that  can  be  tol- 
erated In  surface  ships. 

Aside  from  the  hull-life  aspects,  we  have  to 
consider  the  state  of  Soviet  anti-submarine 
technology  at  the  time  these  Polaris  subs 
need  replacement.  We  have  no  sure  way  of 
knowing  Just  how  fast  the  Soviets  are  pro- 
gressing in  their  ability  to  locate  and  attack 
submarines.  Our  calculations  on  this  prog- 
ress are  estimates  based  on  what  they  are 
putting  In  their  anti-submarine  ships  now, 
and  our  best  guesses  as  to  what  they  have 
coming  and  where  they  are  placing  their 
emphasis  In  anti-submarine  research  and 
development  work. 

It  takes  about  ten  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  major  advance  In  technology  to 
putting  actual  equipment  In  the  fleet — for 
both  of  us.  Since  we  have  very  little  precise 
knowledge  about  the  work  imderway  In  So- 
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Viet  research  and  development  until  finished 
hardware  gets  to  their  fieet,  there  Is  alnwst 
a  ten-year  time  lag  In  our  ability  to  react 
to  any  major  technological  breakthrough.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  with  a  very  difficult  pre- 
diction process  In  designing  operating  and 
survival  capabilities  into  our  new  subma- 
rines— In  an  area  where  we  can  never  afford 
to  be  second  best. 

Thus,  the  Trident  system  Is  a  necessary 
technological  advance  to  be  sure  we  compli- 
cate the  Soviet  anti-submarine  problem  ade- 
quately to  ensure  this  nation  maintains  a 
fully  effective  capabUlty  to  react  to  a  nuclear 
strike.  At  the  same  time  we  provide  for  the 
orderly  replacement  of  our  Polarls/Poseldon 
subs  as  they  become  overage. 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  conven- 
tional war  at  sea,  we  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  do  much  more  with  a  lot  less.  In  a  world 
still  far  from  stable,  where  the  political  and 
economic  forces  bring  us  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  Interests  of  other  nations, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  all  the  infiuentlal 
players  wUl  limit  their  actions  to  honorable 
and  peaceful  measures.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  ambitious  nations  will  exercise  some 
restraint  In  their  pursuit  of  vital  Interests 
only  when  the  penalties  exceed  the  profits. 
Although  such  a  world  Is  not  of  our  choos- 
ing. It  will  be  tempered  largely  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  major  nations  to  back  up  what 
they  say  or  do. 

To  provide  some  added  choices  between 
nuclear  response  or  submission.  It  will  be  of 
vital  concern  that  we  maintain  the  capacity 
for  a  range  of  actions  appropriate  to  the  size 
and  nature  of  International  problems,  and 
that  this  capacity  be  visible,  before  the  fact, 
so  we  are  less  apt  to  have  to  use  It.  In  de- 
signing a  Navy  to  safeguard  our  vital  na- 
tional Interests  we  must  not  only  have  the 
capability  to  protect  those  Interests,  but  that 
capability  must  be  visible  to  others  If  we  are 
to  avoid  being  called  out  to  prove  It. 

Thus,  a  leaner  and  more  capable  fleet  that 
can  live  within  the  constraints  of  our  na- 
tional defense  budget  must  have  both  the 
toughness  and  visible  presence  to  discourage 
any  potential  troublemaker.  With  a  Soviet 
fleet  testing  Its  deep  sea  legs  on,  under  and 
above  the  oceans  of  the  world,  we  must  have 
the  ability  to  meet  them  in  each  of  these 
environments. 

The  high-low  mix  concept  of  U.S.  naval 
forces  was  designed  to  fulfill  these  dual  re- 
quirements of  real  and  visible  naval  power. 
The  high  portion  of  this  mix  is  to  be  made 
up  of  highly  capable  and  more  costly  ships 
and  aircraft  that  can  project  great  striking 
power  into  an  area  where  the  full  range  of 
enemy  threats  (submarines,  surface  ships, 
aircraft  and  missiles)  may  be  concentrated. 
These  conditions  dictate  the  carrier  task 
force  with  the  ability  to  move  rapidly,  strike 
with  overpowering  force  and  defend  itself 
against  enemy  threat  concentrations.  The 
carrier,  with  Its  surface  escorts  and  anti- 
submarine protection,  is  the  only  naval  force 
In  the  world  today  that  can  bring  this  com- 
bination of  striking  power  and  survlvable 
defense  to  bear  In  a  high  threat  ocean  area. 
Concerted  Soviet  reactions  to  the  movements 
of  our  carrier  forces  are  the  best  testimony 
of  their  high  regard  for  the  carrier's  power. 
At  the  low  end  of  the  mix  are  the  less 
capable,  lower  cost  naval  ships  needed  In 
larger  numbers  to  protect  the  sea  lanes 
where  the  enemy  threat  is  spread  more  thin- 
ly. These  vital  arteries  of  commerce  In 
peacetime,  and  military  support  in  wartime, 
carry  the  llfeblood  of  our  nation.  The  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  U.S.  is  dependent  on 
the  flow  of  energy  and  other  raw  materials 
to  our  shores,  and  finished  products  and 
food  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  these  materials  must  move  In 
ships  over  the  vast  network  of  ocean  trade 
routes.  Largely  beyond  the  range  of  effective 
shorebased  attack  or  defense,  these  wide- 
spread shipping  arteries  necessarily  thin  out 
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the  naval  forces  of  both  friend  and  enemy 
requiring  greater  numbers  of  smaller  es- 
corts to  provide  protection.  If  the  enemy 
ever  were  to  concentrate  major  forces  In  a 
selected  open  ocean  area,  our  high  threat 
task  force  would  then  be  required  to  move  in 
quickly  to  destroy  or  disperse  his  units. 

The  very  basic  and  essential  task  of  es- 
corting maritime  shipping,  where  the  enemy 
would  fir.d  it  difficult  to  concentrate  his 
forces  effectively.  Is  the  Job  of  the  new  fam- 
ily of  Navy  ships — the  Sea  Control  Ship  (or 
mlnl-carrler).  and  the  smaller  destroyer  es- 
corts. With  the  capability  to  fend  off  sub- 
marines, surface  raiders,  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles In  smaller  numbers,  this  new  genera- 
tion of  escort  ship  give  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  flow  of  seaborne  materials  will  get 
through. 

The  final  major  segment  of  needed  naval 
capabUltles  is  the  ability  to  project  mUltary 
forces  ashore.  While  our  recent  Vietnam  ex- 
perience has  made  this  prospect  rather  sen- 
sitive with  many  Americans,  It  would  be  a 
serious  over-sight  to  ignore  the  Important 
role  it  has  played  In  many  areas  of  the  world 
over  our  history,  and  the  Importance  It  can 
have  In  the  future.  The  proximate  abUlty  to 
put  vs.  troops  ashore  In  a  troubled  area 
has  prevented  many  tense  situations  from 
developing  into  full  blown  hostilities  In  the 
past  (e.g.  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Suez  crises).  Modern  20-knot 
amphibious  assault  forces,  to  be  augmented 
by  the  new  LHA  helo  assault  ships  now  un- 
der construction,  are  prime  elements  of  this 
essential  capabUlty  to  exert  persuasive  U.S. 
presence  and  Influence  In  distant  trouble 
spots. 

An  Important  secondary  role  of  these 
smaller  but  numerous  amphibious  and  es- 
cort ships  Is  to  contribute  to  the  worldwide 
vlslbUlty,  or  presence  of  U.S.  seapower- the 
visible  strength  mentioned  earlier.  The 
Soviet  Navy  has  shown  a  great  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  naval  presence  around  the 
world;  a  lesson  we  should  heed  and  under- 
stand, and  Indeed  one  which  we  taught 
them. 

As  naval  warfare  has  always  been  an  arena 
where  mobUlty — or  rapid  movement — is  at  a 
premium,  the  longer  range  future  of  our  fieet 
win  require  greater  speeds  and  faster  reac- 
tions. The  technology  of  hydrofoil  and  sur- 
face effects  ships  Is  here — only  the  applica- 
tions require  development.  A  significant  part 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  research  and  development 
effort  Is  being  directed  toward  the  refinement 
of  hydrofoil  and  surface  effects  concepts  and 
designs.  It  Is  entirely  feasible  that  major 
warships  of  this  century  will  be  able  to  make 
ocean  transits  and  flght  at  speeds  above  80 
mUes  per  hour  traveling  on  the  cushion — or 
"surface  effect" — of  a  bubble  of  air. 

The  U.S.  Navy  of  the  next  decade  and  be- 
yond Is  planned  for  world  conditions  that 
are  not  hypothetical — they  are  present  and 
real.  Both  the  capabilities  and  expressed  In- 
t3ntlons  of  the  Soviets  to  extend  their  naval 
Influence  across  the  oceans  of  the  world  are 
present  and  real.  Our  political  and  economic 
dependence  on  the  seas  are  also  present 
and  real.  The  question  facing  us  Is  not 
if  we  must  cope  with  these  factors,  but  rather 
how  we  must  cope  with  these  factors! 

The  Trident  submarine,  nuclear  carrier, 
carrier  escorts,  sea  control  and  ocean  escort 
shipbuilding  programs  are  vital  elements  of 
the  Navy's  plan  to  cope  with  these  factors,  as 
the  F-14  air  superiority  fighter  was  planned 
to  give  our  carrier  forces  the  ability  to  flght 
and  survive  In  an  area  of  >^*irh  air  mlssUe 
threats. 
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THE  GATEWAY  CARGO 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jxine  19, 
1973.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Issued 
an  invitation  to  U.S.  and  foreign  airlines 
to  inaugurate  international  air  cargo 
service  on  a  "flag-stop"  basis  at  Bangor, 
Maine.  In  order  to  hasten  the  day  when 
Maine  area  shippers  and  industry  will 
enjoy  direct  air  cargo  service  to  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  the  Gateway  Cargo  Con- 
ference was  held  recently  in  Bangor. 
Maine.  The  conference,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  pro- 
moted the  magnificent  Bangor  Interna- 
tional Airport  as  an  international  air 
cargo  terminal.  It  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  airlines  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  featured  speaker  was  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Murphy,  member 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  who  has 
long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  im- 
proved air  service  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  whose  expertise  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  our  State.  I  wish  to 
place  Mr.  Murphy's  remarks  In  the 
Record  : 

CrrT    OP    Bangor,    Maine — CEKTmcAxi    or 

APPBECIATION 

This  certificate  awarded  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Murphy,  member  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  In  recognition  of  and  ap- 
preciation for  his  leadership  and  concern  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  Bangor 
International  Airport. 

Recognizing  that  additional  airport  facil- 
ities are  necessary  on  the  East  Coast,  he  has 
consistently  with  his  national  responsibili- 
ties as  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  encouraged  and  advised  the  City  In  Its 
efforts  to  bring  Bangor  International  Airport 
Into  the  main  stream  of  the  national  air 
transportation  program. 

John    J.    Moontt. 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 
Mkrle  p.  Oorr, 

City  Manager. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Robert  T.  Murpbt,  Mem- 
ber, Civil  Aeronatttics  Board,  Bangor 
International    Airport,    Oatewat    Cargo 

CONrERENCE      LtTKCHEON,      BANGOR,      MaINX, 

September  20.   1973 

It  Is  a  true  prlvUege  to  be  here  again 
among  my  friends  In  Maine  on  the  occasion 
of  this  Important  Gateway  Cargo  Confer- 
ence. I  want  you  to  know  that  It  Is  not  a 
sense  of  duty  that  compels  my  appearance 
before  you  today.  Rather,  1  come  willingly, 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  pleasure  at  being  m- 
vlted  by  Governor  Ken  Cxirtls,  to  help  In 
something  In  which  I  flrmly  believe.  I  believe 
In  this  airport  and  In  you,  the  people  who 
are  making  It  go.  In  my  view,  Bangor  Inter- 
national Airport  is  a  national  air  transpor- 
tation asset  and  anything  we  can  do  to  prop- 
erly enhance  Its  utUlzatlon  Is  truly  a  con- 
tribution to  the  national  interest. 

I  have  been  up  here  several  times  In  the 
past  few  years.  As  we  meet  today  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  the  pleasure  of  my  partic- 
ipation In  the  dedication  of  your  Impressive 
and  fiinctlonal  new  terminal  buUdlng  in 
April  1972.  Among  those  present  and  sharing 
In  the  ceremonies  that  happy  day  was  the 
late  Chester  M.  Wlggin  of  New  Hampshire 
who  was  then  the  Federal  Co-Chalrman  of 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission  and 
who  was  destined  later  to  become  a  Member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
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waa  Chet  Wlggin  who.  more  than  any  single 
Individual  In  the  Federal  Government,  was 
responsible  for  the  appropriate  grants  of  fed- 
eral funds  that  made  this  terminal  building 
a  reality.  Hla  imtUnely  and  tragic  death  has 
deprived  us  of  the  potential  benefits  of  his 
continued  guidance  and  valued  contribution 
to  the  solutions  of  New  England's  manifold 
transportation  problems.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  you  when  I  say  that  so  long  as  this 
airport  continues  to  exist  and  prosper,  his 
memory  wlU  ever  remain  green  In  thla,  hts 
neighboring  State  of  Maine. 

Before  saying  any  more.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you.  Governor  Cxirtls,  and  all  the 
Maine  officials  present  here,  especially  Peter 
D'Errlco.  the  competent  Manager  of  BIA  and 
Merle  Goff.  your  energetic  and  competent 
City  Manager,  for  scheduling  this  event.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Gateway  Cargo  Con- 
ference was  a  stroke  of  promotional  genius 
both  In  Its  timing  and  In  Its  execution.  I 
trxist  that  It  wUl  succeed  In  focusing  appro- 
priate attention  of  transportation  experts  on 
the  excellence  of  the  product  which  you  have 
to  sell,  namely,  the  superb  faculties  and 
unique  location  of  Bangor  International  Air- 
port. You  have  endeavored  to  bring  together 
In  one  place  many  of  the  people  and  the 
companies  most  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
specUl  advantages  found  here.  Scheduling 
this  conference  Is  Just  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  type  of  self-starting,  aggressive 
and  cooperative  effort  which  you.  Governor 
Curtis,  Congressman  BUI  Cohen  (your  former 
Mayor) ,  and  the  people  In  this  part  of  Maine 
have  exercised  In  promoting  this  airport 
from  the  day  In  1968  when  It  was  deacti- 
vated as  an  Air  Force  Base. 

Since  that  time  you  have  literally  moved 
heaven  and  earth  in  your  single-minded  de- 
termination to  exploit  the  faculty  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Bangor  and 
the  economy  of  Maine  but  also.  In  the  final 
analysis,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation's  trade 
and  commerce  generally.  No  chronology  of 
your  effort  Is  needed  here  but  I  recall  the 
first  visit  of  Governor  Curtis  to  the  Board 
which  brought  forth  the  study  by  our  staff 
on  the  feaslbUlty  of  establishing  Bangor  In- 
ternational Airport  as  an  International  gate- 
way. As  you  know,  that  study  concluded  that 
the  establishment  of  a  flag-stop  cargo  service 
at  Bangor  would  be  a  sensible  beginning  and 
could  enable  Maine  area  shippers  and  con- 
signees to  receive  the  first  true  North  At- 
lantic cargo  service.  Subsequently,  In  March 
1973,  the  whole  Board  and  many  of  our  staff 
heard  the  forceful  plea  by  your  Governor  for 
Board  action.  In  this  endeavor  he  was  Joined 
by  Mayor  John  Mooney.  City  Manager  Merle 
Goff,  Congressman  BUI  Cohen  and  representa- 
tives of  both  Senator  Muskle  and  Senator 
Hathaway. 

PoUowlng  this  effective  presentation,  at  my 
urging  and  with  the  complete  cooperation  of 
my  colleague.  Chairman  Bob  Tlmm.  Vice 
Chairman  Whitney  GUlUland  and  Member 
Joe  Mlnettl.  the  Board  Issued  a  press  release 
Inviting  U.3.  and  foreign  airlines  to  apply  to 
the  Board  for  authority  to  operate  fiag-stop 
cargo  service  at  Bangor.  To  facUltate  and  en- 
courage such  applications  from  foreign  car- 
riers, It  was  emphasized  that  no  reciprocal 
rights  would  be  required  from  foreign  govern- 
ments for  U.S.  airlines  In  exchange. 

Seaboard  World  Airlines,  to  Its  everlasting 
credit,  came  forth  on  August  23  with  the  first 
application  for  cargo  authority.  That  appli- 
cation was  promptly  supported  by  persuasive 
briefs  filed  on  behalf  of  Bangor  by  your 
able  Washington  counsel,  CecU  A.  Beasley, 
Jr.,  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine  by 
our  former  distinguished  General  Counsel. 
Joe  Goldman.  In  that  connection  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  today,  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Board  has  Issued  a  formal  order  di- 
recting all  Interested  persons  to  show  cause 
why  Seaboard  should  not  be  granted  this  au- 
thority. Pursuant  to  this  expedited  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
unforeseen     Impediment,    this    outstanding 
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cargo  carrier  should  soon  be  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  serve  your  city. 

It  Is  fitting  that  Seaboard  World  Airlines 
should  be  the  first  to  request  this  special 
authority  and  It  Is  In  the  mterest  of  Bangor 
and  the  United  SUtes  transportation  in- 
dustry alike  that  they  have  Initiated  this 
forward  step.  Seaboard  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation.  It  Is  our  first  and  only  scheduled 
aU-cargo  flag  carrier  on  the  North  Atlantic 
and  we  at  the  Board  know  them  as  efficient 
hard  working  specialists  in  the  area  of  air 
cargo  and  freight  operations.  They  carry  the 
U.S.  flag  with  pride  and  abUlty  into  every 
major  cargo  terminal  In  Europe.  Their  cer- 
tificated routes  extend  to  numerous  cargo 
centers  In  the  United  States.  Some  time  ago 
as  evidence  of  their  commitment  to  aggres- 
sively develop  air  cargo.  Seaboard  chose  to 
operate  Independently  of  the  lATA  rate  con- 
ferences and  with  great  courage  has  been 
able  to  maintain  Its  position  of  pre-eminence 
on  the  North  Atlantic  with  consequent  bene- 
fits for  shippers  and  users  of  its  special  serv- 
''T.t*."  ****  ^^^  tTeJUc  Is  there,  Seaboard 
will  find  It.  You  can  count  on  that.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  others,  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
flag  carriers,  who  will  respond  to  the  Board's 
Initiative. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  Board's  Press 
Release  which  I  am  not  certain  has  been  fullv 
appreciated  Is  that  the  offer  of  Bangor  Is  not 
limited  to  an -cargo  flights.  Rather  US  and 
foreign  carriers  will  be  permitted  to  operate 
combination  aircraft  (that  Is.  aircraft  carry- 
n^f  ^^«  Pwsengers  and  cargo)  into  and 
out  of  Bangor  for  the  purpose  of  enplaning 
or  deplaning  cargo  (they  could  not  of  course 
originate  or  terminate  passengers  at  Bangor) 
It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  a  number 
of  carriers  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
your  excellent  customs  clearance  procedures 
for  passengers  (available  on  a  24-hour  a  day 
basis)    While  they  are  loading  or  unloading 

mak^  ^"^^  f  ^'^^°'-  "^^  P°'"t  I  ^"^nt  tf 
^ufl^^.^''^  °°^  °"^y  the  cargo  carriers 
but  also  the  far  more  numerous  combination 

?f^^.K  *'*''  P"''  '^°'"^  **^  Bangor  for  cargo.- 
It  is  these  carriers  with  their  cavernous  belly 
spaces  ready  for  containers  who  carry  a  large 

^n  tiff  H^?  f°^  °°  ^*°8or  will  be  able  to 
tap  this  additional  source  of  traffic 

avitiX-'^r^*'"'*''  *^**  reasonable  traffic  U 
Rati        T**°    support    cargo    operations    at 

^,Tk  u  "'"**'"  "'^'y  *°  be  developed.  I 
truly  believe  that  the  accessibility  of  this 

rn'*'thi''^SH"'*'''^P'"'  ^^^  resources  at  hand 
^  the  fields  and  factories  and  waters  of 
Ma  ne,  plus  the  strong  win  of  Maine's  people 

Th  1  r''^^':^  ^""^  ^^^^  opportunities  for 
this  deserving  area. 

Bangor  has  another  significant  advantage 
in  attracting  cargo  which  has  received  UtUe 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  potential  rate  ad- 

y^w^-  ^*v!f  P""*"^'  *^**  2*"Kor  may  in 
the  future  be  able  to  offer  the  lowest  rates 
Of  any  point  In  the  United  States  for  cargo 
to  and  from  Europe.  Bangor  is  only  3  079 
air  miles  from  London.  New  York  Is  3  452  air 
miles  or  12  percent  further  than  Bangor.  The 
lATA  ratemaklng  system  currently  In  effect 
does  not  fully  recognize  the  advantage  re- 
sulting from  Bangor's  favorable  locaUon 
Under  this  system.  I  am  Informed  by  our 
staff  that  a  250  pound  shipment  moving 
from  Bangor  to  London  under  the  general 
commodity  rates  would  cost  the  shipper 
$203.25.  In  our  decision  on  February  6  of 
this  year  in  the  lATA  North  Atlantic  Cargo 
Rates  Case,  the  Board  concluded  that  the 
present  rate  system  unduly  prefers  New  York 
and  unduly  prejudices  certain  other  named 
gateway  cities  In  the  United  States.  In  that 
case  we  directed  the  carriers  to  file  tariffs 
with  the  Board  which  were  based  upon  the 
operated  mUeage  between  U.S.  gateway  points 
and  points  In  Europe  computed  at  the  New 
York-Europctm  point-to-point  rate  per  mile 
Under  the  principles  of  thU  decUlon.  if 
applied  to  Bangor  and  If  the  nUleage  used  Is 
the  actual  nonstop  mileage  between  Bangor 
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and  London  of  3,079  mUes  (assuming  Sea- 
board or  some  other  carrier  begins  nonstop 
operations  In  the  market)  the  rate  for  the 
same  general  commodity  shipment  of  250 
pounds.  I  am  Informed,  would  drop  from 
$203.25  to  $165.80.  This  would  compare  with 
a  rate  of  $185  for  the  same  shipment  from 
New  York  to  London — giving  Bangor  a  rate 
sulvantage  of  nearly  $20  over  New  York.  In 
addition,  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  this  case  to  Bangor  would  nxake  avaUable 
to  Bangor  all  specific  commodity  rates  ap- 
plicable to  New  York,  but  upon  this  same 
rate  per-mlle  basis. 

I  cannot  promise  you  that  these  rates  wUl 
necessarUy  occur.  The  tariffs  filed  to  Imple- 
ment our  February-  decision  have  not  yet 
been  evaluated  by  the  Board  and  as  yet  no 
nonstop  cargo  flights  are  In  operation  be- 
tween Bangor  and  Europ>e.  In  my  view,  how- 
ever, a  rate  differential  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed would  reasonably  reflect  the  superi- 
ority enjoyed  by  Bangor  as  a  result  of  Its 
fortunate  location  geographically  closer  to 
Europe  than  any  other  major  U.S.  point. 

I  want  to  tell  you  also  about  a  recent  de- 
velopment In  our  aviation  negotiations  with 
Canada  that  could  be  good  news  for  Bangor 
International  Airport.  Some  time  ago  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
City  of  Bangor,  ever  vlgUant  for  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  airport,  came  to  the  Board 
with  the  suggestion  for  a  new  air  route  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  via 
Montreal  and  Bangor.  This  was  later  ex- 
panded to  Include  Portland.  Thla  was  not  an 
Illogical  proposal  since  a  Canadian  carrier 
rerves  between  these  Canadian  points  and 
regularly  transits  the  air  space  over  the  State 
of  MaUae.  We  requested  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  put  the  Idea  before  the  Canadians 
pointing  out  that  there  was  some  Bangor- 
Canada  air  traffic  which  must  now  travel 
clrcultously  via  Boston  or  by  air  taxi  or  sur- 
face modes.  WhUe  it  was  thought  that  the 
volume  of  traffic  woiUd  not  warrant  sched- 
uled services  by  a  U.S.  carrier.  It  was  believed 
that  it  might  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  traffic 
stop  by  a  Canadian  carrier  which  Is  engaged 
in  transporting  cabotage  traffic  between  Its 
provinces  whUe  transiting  the  airways  In 
close  proximity  to  these  two  points  In  Maine. 
Thus,  besides  traffic  between  Montreal  and 
Bangor  and  between  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  Bangor,  such  a  carrier  could  also 
transport  internal  Canadian  traffic  which  has 
both  its  origin  and  destination  In  Canada. 
The  State  Department  agreed  with  the 
Board's  request  and  eventually  so  did  the 
Canadians. 

Accordingly,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  as 
a  part  of  a  much  larger  exchange  of  traffic 
rights  between  our  two  governments,  this 
country  granted  the  Immediate  right  to 
designate  a  Canadian  airline  to  serve  Bangor 
on  a  Halifax -Bangor-Portland-Montreal 
route.  If  good  fortune  prevails,  and  with  some 
promotion  of  the  type  you  have  displayed 
here,  we  may  soon  see  the  Canadian  Maple 
Leaf  of  the  empennage  of  aircraft  flying  In 
and  out  of  Bangor  International  Airport  on 
a  regular  basis.  While  I  would  be  proud  to 
claim  credit  for  bringing  this  new  service  op- 
portunity to  Bangor.  I  must  defer  In  this  case 
to  our  team  of  able  negotiators  and  the  Cana- 
dian representatives  who  perceived  the  merits 
of  the  Idea  and  acted  promptly  upon  It. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  past  few 
years  have  witnessed  the  achievement  of 
notable  milestones  In  aviation  progress  In 
Bangor.  First,  your  new  terminal  buUding.  a 
most  modern  and  efficient  building.  Is  a 
reality;  In  due  course  the  International  Ar- 
rivals Building  win  likewise  follow.  Second, 
new  service  authority  for  flag-stop  cargo  serv- 
ice has  been  achieved  and  an  outstanding 
U.S.  carrier  is  ready  to  devote  its  efforts  to 
developing  it.  Third,  there  are  potential  bene- 
fits of  an  advantageous  competitive  cargo  rate 
flowing  from  the  principles  of  the  Board's 
decision  in  the  I  AT  A  North  Atlantic  Cargo 
Rates  Case  and  flnally.  there  is  the  avail- 
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ability  of  a  new  route  opportunity  for  a 
Canadian  carrier  to  link  Bangor  with  Mon- 
treal and  Halifax. 

That  is  a  record  in  which  you  can  take  great 
pride.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  around  long  enough  to  be  of  some  as- 
sistance In  Its  formulation  and  realization. 
I  know  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and 
I  am  sure  that  as  far  as  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  concerned,  this  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  solid  beginning  of  new  and 
greater  horizons  for  air  transportation  In  this 
part  of  the  country.  May  success  and  good 
fortune  continue  to  attend  your  ongoing 
efforts. 


SPIRO  T.  AGNEW 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Star  contains  two  editorials 
that  are  particularly  thought  provoking. 
I  insert  them  for  the  interest  of  those 
who  read  the  Record: 

Agnew:   Damned  Lies  and  Envelopes 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

In  the  end,  his  name  did  Indeed  become 
a  household  word. 

Splro  T.  Agnew.  who  once  helped  his  Im- 
migrant father  peddle  vegetables  In  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  and  rose  to  become  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  who  bad 
branded  the  charges  "a  pack  of  damned  lies." 
ended  up.  after  a  sordid  plea-bargaining  ses- 
sion In  a  motel  room,  admitting  to  having 
cheated  on  his  Income  taxes. 

That  lantern  Jaw,  that  distinguished  grey 
hair,  that  erect  carriage  .  .  .  and  all  those 
hundred-dollar  bUls  In  plain  envelopes  de- 
livered by  gently  sweating  contractors  ex- 
pecting Just  a  bit  of  quid — a  bridge  here,  a 
tunnel  there— for  all  that  greenbacked  quo. 

Of  course,  as  he  put  It  to  the  court,  his 
acceptance  of  money  "was  part  of  a  long- 
establlsbed  pattern  of  political  fund-raising" 
In  Maryland.  Everybody  does  It.  Well,  every- 
body does  not  do  It  and  those  who  get 
caught  doing  It  seldom  get  off  as  lightly  as 
Agnew.  They  go  to  prison. 

Sure,  It  Is  easy  to  say  that  he  had  not  had 
the  advantages  of  Elliot  Richardson,  the  man 
who  nailed  his  political  hide  to  the  wall. 
Agnew  never  got  to  the  Milton  Academy,  let 
alone  Harvard,  and  when  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter was  looking  for  a  law  clerk,  It  was  not 
Agnew  he  chose. 

Agnew's  name  and  church  were  wrong 
(his  father  shortened  the  first,  Splro  changed 
the  second) .  He  went  to  all  the  wrong  schools. 
As  Richardson  was  leaving  Frankfurter  to 
Join  a  prestigious  Boston  law  firm,  Agnew 
who  had  failed  as  a  lawyer  and  Insurance 
adjuster,  was  working   In   a  supermarket. 

Sure,  Baltimore  County  politics  are  By- 
zantine and  greasy-palmed  and  the  name  of 
the  game  Is  to  get  yours  while  you  can.  Sure, 
he  had  money  problems — who  doesn't? — but 
did  his  palm  Itch  so  furiously  that  he  Just 
had  to  scratch  all  the  way  Into  the  vice  presi- 
dent's office?  WhUe  he  was  extoUlng  all  the 
old  virtues,  was  it  really  necessary  for  him 
to  Indulge  in  the  oldest  of  aU  political  vices? 

The  blow  Is  the  more  severe  because, 
amidst  the  stench  and  ugliness  of  Water- 
gate, Agnew  at  least  appeared  to  be  clean. 
If  only  because  nobody  In  the  administration 
ever  told  him  anything  about  anything. 

The  public — or  at  least  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  It — loved  Agnew  In  a  way  that  it  could 
never  love  his  Introverted  President.  WhUe 
on  occasion  he  could  be  unkind  or  unfair, 
more  frequently  he  told  It  like  It  was.  giving 
hell  to  people  (Including  the  press)  who  on 
occasion  very  much  deserved  Just  that.  He 
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was,  to  the  SUent  Majority  which  worshipped 
him,  an  alliterative  hero  who,  like  them, 
bounced  tennis  serves  off  his  partner's  head, 
watched  football  on  television,  worried  about 
POWs.  And  stUl  those  plain  brown  envelopes 
kept  pUlng  up. 

In  private,  Agnew  was  likable,  thoughtful, 
articulate  and  far  more  moderate  than  In 
his  public  sallies.  And  you  remembered  that 
this  was  the  man  who  In  1966,  when  It  was 
not  easy  In  a  border  state,  supported  open 
housing  ajnd  fair  employment  practices  and 
a  heavy  Investment  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. And  all  the  time,  regular  as  sin,  those 
plain  brown  envelopes  kept  coming. 

There  are  those  among  his  supporters  who 
claim  that  Agnew  was  hounded  out  of  office 
by  a  hostUe  press,  or  that  he  fell  victim  to 
some  nefarious  White  House  plot.  This  Is  not 
true.  No  new8pap)er  reporter  urged  him  to 
cheat  on  his  Income  tax.  No  White  House 
aide  suggested  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing off  the  top  for  the  boys  when  con- 
tractors did  business  with  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. He  may  not,  as  he  claimed  on  televlsloif 
Monday  night,  have  "Initiated"  the  practice. 
But  he  participated  In  It,  and  those  he  de- 
scribed as  "bribe -brokers"  were  for  many 
years  his  closest  associates. 

Agnew.  in  short,  was  the  sole  author  of 
his  own  venality.  And  so  the  dream  becomes 
a  nightmare,  for  him.  for  his  family,  for  the 
supporters  he  let  down.  The  shades  are  drawn 
at  the  big  fleldstone  house  at  the  comer  of 
Sunset  and  Shadow,  a  house  that  cost 
$190,000,  which  is  a  lot  of  "term  papers,"  as 
the  "bribe -brokers"  called  those  plain  brown 
envelopes  stuffed  with  cash. 

And  the  shades  are  drawn,  too,  on  the  ca- 
reer of  Splro  Agnew,  the  Greek  who  did  not 
beware  of  those  who  came  bearing  gifts.  He 
Is  left  with  Frank  Sinatra,  a  "Dear  Ted"  letter 
from  the  President  and  his  freedom.  Those 
who  believed  In  him  have  less:  their  sorrow 
and  a  gut-knotting  sense  of  betrayal. 

Money  Plater  Drops  Otrr 
(By  Frank  Getleln) 

An  awful  lot  of  the  public  comment  on 
the  former  vice  president's  copping  a  plea 
and  beating  the  rap  last  week  left  the  lis- 
tener with  a  curious  feeling  that  the  people 
making  the  comment  were  talking  about 
someone  else. 

The  words  "tragedy"  and  "tragic"  were 
bandied  about  rather  freely,  for  instance.  The 
only  apparent  grounds  for  this  application 
of  those  noble  words  are  that  Splro  Agnew 
Is  of  Greek  descent  and  the  Greeks  mvented 
tragedy  as  a  form  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  Agnew  Story — which  might  well  be 
made  Into  a  movie  of  that  name  by  Frank 
Sinatra  Enterprises,  Inc. — is  the  story  of  a 
hopelessly  venal  local  politician  whose  small- 
time shakedowns  of  government  contractors 
eventually  became  known  and  drove  him 
from  a  public  office  he  never  was  remotely 
qualified  to  occupy. 

Tragedy  as  invented  by  those  other  Greeks 
had  to  do  with  a  great  and  good  man  brought 
to  ruin  by  a  tragic  flaw  In  his  character.  Pre- 
sumably even  Sinatra  would  not  seriously 
describe  Agnew  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
Being  on  the  take  as  a  contract-letting  poli- 
tician Is  not  a  tragic  flaw;  It's  Just  being  a 
crook. 

Even  more  baffling  was  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  right-wing  commentators  to  salvage 
the  attacks  on  the  press  by  which  Agnew  so 
rapidly  and  raiffisbly  made  his  name  a  house- 
hold word. 

Of  these  right-wingers,  the  most  extreme 
has  been  former  Agnew  speech-writer  WU- 
llam  Saflre.  of  the  once-hated  New  York 
Times,  who  so  lost  contact  with  the  daUy 
news  as  to  describe  Agnew — even  now — as 
a  man  who  "stood  for  principle."  By  that 
standard,  Al  Capone  and  Jimmy  Walker 
stood  for  principle,  too,  the  principle  being 
the  same  In  all  three  cases:  Get  It  while  the 
getting  Is  good.  It  may  not  be  there  tomor- 
row. 
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Agnew  was  no  more  conservative  than  he 
was  liberal.  In  fact,  he  was  elected  as  a  lib- 
eral to  the  governorship  of  Maryland  and 
thus  to  both  the  boodle  bonanza  that  has 
now  brought  him  down  and  the  launching 
pad  to  the  vice  presidency. 

As  between  liberalism  and  conservatism, 
he  made  no  choice  at  all.  He  went  where  the 
money  wp.s.  On  the  record.  If  Joseph  Stalin 
had  shown  up  looking  for  a  state  contract, 
Joseph  Stalin  would  have  gotten  the  state 
contract,  provided  only  that  he  reported  to 
the  governors  office — and  later  the  vice  pres- 
idents — to  drop  off  the  requisite  number  of 
"papers."  a  "paper"  in  this  special  usage 
being  one  thousand  smackers. 

The  Issue  of  the  press  Is  particularly  sub- 
ject to  revisionism  following  the  fall  of 
Agnew. 

In  spite  of  Saflre's  fond  recollection,  the 
Agnew  message  on  the  press  never  was  very 
clear  at  the  time  he  was  making  it.  He 
rarely  named  names,  which  Is  what  you  do 
If  you  are  serious  about  things.  Still  less  did 
he  cite  chapter  and  verse,  which  Is  what 
you  do  If  you  hope  to  Indict,  as  the  Justice 
Department  has  recently  reminded  him. 

Agnew  could  have  said,  this  story,  pub- 
lished In  this  newspaper  on  this  date,  falsely 
reported  this  news  and  unjustifiably  drew 
these  false  Inferences  from  Its  false  report. 

Right  up  to  the  day  of  his  fall,  he  never 
did  that.  He  merely  wandered  on  about  the 
nattering  nabobs  of  negativism  and  the 
hopeless,  hysterical  hypochondriacs  of  his- 
tory, phrases  of  which  Saflre  seems  proud, 
for  some  reason,  as  their  coauthor. 

No  one  even  mildly  familiar  with  the 
American  press  and  American  television 
would  maintain  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
without  fault.  Indeed,  both  press  and  televi- 
sion stand  high  on  the  list  of  American  In- 
stitutions In  need  of  critical  examination — 
though  perhaps  not  quite  as  high,  one  may 
venttire  to  suggest,  as  the  system  by  which 
vice  presidents  are  chosen,  the  system  by 
which  state  contracts  are  awarded,  and  the 
system  by  which  presidential  campaigns  for 
re-election  are  financed.  Since  there  never 
was  any  substance  to  Agnew's  campaign 
against  the  press,  never  any  chapter  and 
verse,  the  message  of  that  campaign  does  not 
survive  the  exposure  of  Its  author  as  a  crook. 

On  the  contrary.  In  view  of  the  total  lack 
of  substance,  the  resolute  refusal  of  Agnew 
ever  to  say  specifically  what  he  was  talking 
about  In  the  press,  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion has  to  be  that  he  really  was  talking 
about  his  own  constant  fear  that  the  press 
might  at  any  moment  find  out  and  print 
what  he  had  been  up  to  In  Maryland  con- 
tract-letting and  his  consequent  prudent 
determination  to  discredit  that  testimony  In 
advance. 


THE  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  Washington  Report 
to  my  constituents: 
Thb  Sale  op  Wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Last  year's  sale  of  one  quarter  of  the  U.S. 
wheat  crop  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  widely 
hailed  as  a  trading  and  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment. It  was  to  be  a  bonanza  for  the  hard- 
preesed  American  fanner,  a  boost  for  the  na- 
tion's sagging  balance  of  payments,  and  a 
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giant  step  toward  Improving  Soviet-American 
relations. 

The  perspective  of  several  months  has 
changed  that  rosy  assessment.  The  wheat 
sale  may  have  been  a  boon  for  half  a  dozen 
U.8.  grain  dealers  and  the  Soviets,  but  it  was 
not  much  of  a  deal  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer  or 
the  farmer.  Even  Secretary  of  Treasury 
George  Schultz,  the  President's  top  eco- 
nomic advisor,  has  acknowledged  that  the 
U.S.  was  "burned"  In  the  sale. 

The  large  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Russians 
caused  a  dramatic  rise  In  the  price  of  wheat, 
cost  the  U.S.  government  over  $300  million  In 
subsidies,  tied  up  transportation  facilities, 
left  the  U.S.  with  a  tight  supply  of  wheat, 
and  drove  up  prices  for  bread,  meat,  poultry 
and  dairy  products.  The  sale  did  have  some 
beneflclal  impact  on  the  balance  of  trade, 
farm  income,  and  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Nonetheless,  the  Agriculture  Department 
badly  mismanaged  the  sale,  converting  a  po- 
tentially good  deal  Into  a  bad  one.  Officials 
Ignored  early  signs  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  purchase  massive  amounts  of  U.S. 
grain.  They  faUed  to  monitor  the  purchases 
of  grain  by  the  Soviets  from  several  VS. 
grain  companies.  They  faUed  to  move  quickly 
to  stop  U.S.  export  subsidies  for  the  grain 
companies.  And,  even  when  the  size  of  the 
purchase  became  known,  they  failed  to  put 
more  U.S.  farm  land  Into  production  to  In- 
crease supplies. 

The  Congress  is  now  trying  to  determine 
how  a  Soviet  team  of  trade  experts  could 
buy  up  11  mllUon  tons  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
crop  from  several  grain  companies  without 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  anyone 
else,  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  or 
what  Impact  the  sale  would  have  on  the 
cost  and  supply  of  the  nation's  food. 

Several  conclvislons  are  already  apparent: 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  knew, 
cr  should  have  known,  of  the  amount  of 
grain  being  sold. 

2.  The  $300  million  subsidy  was  not  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  sale  because  the  U.S. 
was  the  only  source  of  supply  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

3.  The  Russians  bought  the  wheat  for  an 
unreasonably  low  price  in  view  of  world  con- 
ditions, and  the  probability  is  that  they 
would  have  paid  a  lot  more  for  It. 

4.  Farmers  were  not  provided  timely  In- 
formation, available  to  others,  to  help  them 
make  market  decisions  and  the  denial  was 
costly  to  them. 

5.  Consumers  have  paid  higher  prices  be- 
cause of  the  sale. 

The  question  now  Is  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  similar  mistakes  In  the  future.  The 
wheat  export  subsidy  program  must  be  com- 
prehensively evaluated,  revised  and  moni- 
tored to  prohibit  excess  profits  and  to  assure 
reasonable  subsidy  levels.  Procedures  must 
be  developed  for  transactions  Involving  huge 
purchases  by  other  countries.  The  Congress 
has  recently  enacted  a  law  to  require  grain 
exporters  to  file  weekly  reports  of  their  sales. 
Farmers  must  be  given  accurate  and  timely 
Information,  with  appropriate  Interpreta- 
tions, to  help  them  with  marketing  decisions. 
And.  the  advantage  of  agricultural  exports 
must  be  weighed  against  their  Impact  on 
the  price  and  supply  of  the  commodity  at 
home. 

At  a  time  of  major  change  In  U.S.  trade 
patterns  and  high  prices  and  limited  sup- 
plies of  food,  the  wheat  sale  has  made  many 
Americans  skeptical  toward  exports  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products.  In  my  view,  the 
unfavorable  experience  of  the  Soviet  wheat 
sale  should  not  turn  us  away  from  foreign 
trade,  but  only  make  us  more  wary.  Trade 
in  agricultural  products  Is  a  bright  spot  In 
the  U.S.  economy,  and.  If  properly  managed, 
can  help  us  combat  inflation.  Increase  Jobs, 
encourage  the  best  use  of  resources,  and 
promote  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 
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THE  NEED  TO  RETURN  TO  A  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  ECONOMY 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming more  obvious  every  day  that  eco- 
nomic controls  have  been  a  failure. 
These  controls  have  shackled  our  econ- 
omy and  have  distorted  the  operation  of 
our  marketplace.  We  need  to  get  back 
to  a  supply  ajid  demand  economy.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970.  Thus  repeal  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  returning  to  a  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  entitled 
"Down  With  National  Priorities"  by  Ar- 
thur S.  Mode  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1973.  issue  of  The  Freeman.  It 
states  the  important  lesson  of  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  based  on  individual 
choice  over  that  of  a  government  con- 
trolled economy. 

The  article  follows : 

Down  WrrH  National  PaiORrriES 
(By  Arthur  S.  Mode) 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  "re- 
ordering our  national  priorities."  and  In- 
sistence that  the  public  must  speak  up  and 
be  heard.  Seldom  identified  Is  the  fact  that 
the  concept  of  "national  priorities"  refers  to 
objects  of  government  spending.  Seldom 
noted  Is  the  fact  that  constomers,  acting  pri- 
vately in  a  free  market  place,  always  have 
had  a  choice  of  priorities.  Whenever  a  person 
chooses  product  A  over  product  B.  he  Is  order- 
ing his  priorities.  Only  busybodles  try  to  tell 
their  friends  what  the  latter's  priorities — 
tastes,  values,  preferences — should  be.  There- 
fore, the  whole  notion  of  setting  "national 
priorities"  reduces  us.  In  effect,  to  a  nation 
of  busybodles. 

The  concept  of  "national  priorities"  Im- 
plies that  a  choice  exists  between  govern- 
mental functions  of  unequal  Importance. 
When  government  Is  restricted  to  its  proper 
functions — the  police  fxinctlon,  the  Judicial 
function,  and  providing  for  the  defense  of 
the  country — there  can  be  no  question  of 
"priorities."  Each  of  these  functions  Is  equal- 
ly necessary  If  the  preservation  of  individual 
rights  is  to  be  more  than  a  slogan.  The  army, 
the  police,  and  the  courts  are  all  equally 
Indispensable  for  such  protection.  To  ask 
citizens  to  compare  in  importance  these  three 
functions  with  other  government  activities — 
for  example,  the  police  function  versus  the 
development  of  a  mass  transit  system — is  to 
miss  the  difference  between  the  essential  and 
the  nonessential,  between  Jobs  that  must  Ix 
done  by  government  to  carry  out  Its  purpose 
and  Jobs  that  could  Just  as  well  be  done  by 
private  enterprise,  with  no  loss  of  Individual 
rights  (with  a  gain  in  fact). 

Note  that  the  need  for  police.  Judicial,  and 
military  services  Is.  by  the  nature  of  the 
adversary,  limited.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment Is  funding  a  whole  raft  of  economic, 
social,  educative,  and  health  programs,  where 
the  goals  are  always,  by  their  nature,  un- 
limited and  nebulous  (for  example,  "a  decent 
life  for  every  American"),  there  can  never 
be  enough  resources  available  to  fund  all  of 
them  as  much  as  their  backers  would  like,  so 
some  have  to  be  funded  less  than  others.  But 
by  what  standard  should  the  "mores"  be 
selected?  Answer:  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
standard  for  selecting  one  over  the  other,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  common  denominator  by 
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which  to  measure  the  relative  values  of  such 
diverse  endeavors  as.  say.  cancer  research  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  So,  arbitrary 
standards  must  be  used. 

One  way  of  picking  priorities  Is  to  have  an 
autocratic  leader,  but  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally shunned  overt  totalltarlans.  A  varia- 
tion of  autocracy  Is  unlimited  majority  rule — 
democracy — with  dictatorial  powers  wielded 
by  "the  5i  per  cent"  rather  than  by  the  In- 
dividual leader.  Again.  Americans  tradition- 
ally have  had  too  much  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority  to  permit  unlimited  majority 
rule.  Another  way  of  selecting  Is  by  continual 
tests  of  strength  between  vying  special  in- 
terest groups.  This  is  what  we  have  now. 
Less  politely,  we  have  gang  warfare  between 
different  groups,  each  with  a  vested  Interest 
In  government  funds.  Medical  researchers 
lament  when  "their"  funds  are  threatened. 
Welfare  rights  groups  lament  any  diminu- 
tion of  "their"  funds.  And  so  It  goes.  Of 
course,  they  do  more  than  lament:  they  Issue 
frightening  forecasts,  demonstrate,  occupy 
buildings,  start  legal  suits,  and  the  like.  In 
time,  the  politically  strongest  groups  get 
their  desires  met  first.  This  necessarily  leaves 
many  other  groups  (or  nonorganized  Individ- 
uals) with  their  desires  for  public  funds 
unmet.  Therefore,  the  initial  Idea  of  giving 
the  entire  public  a  voice  In  setting  "na- 
tional priorities"  Is  doomed  to  defeat.  Some 
voices  will  loe  heeded,  others  will  not.  ThU 
Is  Inevitable  under  our  present  system. 

Therefore.  I  say:  down  with  "national 
priorities":  up  with  Individual  priorities!  In 
the  free  and  competitive  market  place,  all 
voices  can  be  heard.  Each  citizen  aryinges 
his  own  preferences,  but  not  his  neighbor's. 
No  one  has  his  choices  overridden  by  stronger 
political  pressure  groups.  For  Instance,  a 
worker  who  wants  to  buy  an  automobile 
doesn't  have  to  cancel  his  order  because  the 
mass  transit  lobby  convinced  legislators  to 
make  mass  transit  a  "national  priority,"  re- 
sulting In  higher  taxes  that  left  the  worker 
with  Insufficient  funds  to  buy  the  car. 

In  that  case,  the  government  can  devote 
Itself  wholly  to  Its  three  essential  functions. 
It  can  serve  simply  as  an  umbrella,  protect- 
ing us  from  the  reign  of  force  and  fraud,  as 
each  of  us  pursues  his  own  brand  of  hap- 
piness. 


FULL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  FOR 
ALL  FEDERALLY  ELECTED  OF- 
FICIALS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  califormia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to  un- 
derstand the  position  in  wliich  the  Na- 
tion's elected  officials  and  political  lead- 
ers find  themselves  today.  All  of  us — 
from  the  President,  to  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  even  to  the  mayor  of  the 
smallest  American  town — are  under  a 
deep  and  dark  cloud  of  suspicion  because 
of  the  seemingly  unending  series  of 
events  beginning  with  the  Watergate 
break-in.  Simply  put,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  do  not  trust  us  any 
more. 

This  is  not  surprising.  Have  we  forgot- 
ten the  results  of  a  poll  conducted  a  few 
years  ago  which  showed  that  out  of  20 
major  professions  and  occupations,  the 
only  group  trusted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple less  than  politicians  was  used  car 
salesmen.  Recently,  the  same  poll  was 
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taken  again,  and  the  results  are  not  too 
difficult  to  understand.  Politicians  now 
are  trusted  the  least.  We  are  20th  in  the 
poll. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  pub- 
lic's lack  of  confidence  and  trust  in  us  is 
unwarranted,  the  fact  is  tliat  it  is  there. 
It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that 
we  tiave  a  long  road  back  to  regain  this 
lost  trust  and  respect.  So  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  I  believe  will 
start  us  on  this  tortuous  but  necessary 
trip.  The  bill  is  designed  to  promote  new 
and  desperately  needed  trust  in  the  office 
of  the  President,  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  in  the  Congress. 

Essentially,  the  bill  would  require 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  candidates  for 
these  offices  to  make  an  annual  public 
disclosure  of  their  personal  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  for  the  preceding  3 
years.  This  would  be  required  by  the  end 
of  April,  well  before  any  election.  In  ad- 
dition these  officeholders  and  candidates 
for  office  would  be  required  to  file  a 
sworn  statement  outlining  all  other  in- 
come they  received,  including  the  source, 
nature,  and  amount  of  such  income. 
They  would  also  be  required  to  file  an 
annual  statement  describing  the  value  of 
all  their  tangible  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, the  amoiuit  and  source  of  their 
outstanding  loans,  and  the  extent  of 
their  participation  in  any  business  ven- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been  my 
view  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  we 
now  find  ourselves  so  deeply  distrusted 
by  the  people  is  the  influence  large  cam- 
paign contributors  have  on  elections  and 
on  elected  officials  themselves.  My  bill 
would  seek  to  lessen  this  influence.  I  feel 
we  must  insist  on  the  type  of  dLsclosure 
required  under  this  bill  if  we  are  to  re- 
gain the  public's  trust  and  confidence. 
Voters  are  entitled  to  know  not  only  who 
finances  the  campaign  but  from  whom 
the  candidate  receives  income  and  to 
whom  the  candidate  owes  money. 

I  realize  that  these  requirements  are 
a  major  and  disconcerting  intrusion  on 
the  privacy  of  candidates  and  elected  of- 
ficials. But  elected  officials  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public.  They  are  public  peo- 
ple and  if  the  burdens  and  obligations  of 
public  office  are  too  burdensome  and  ir- 
ritating, they  should  remain  private  citi- 
zens and  not  seek  or  hold  public  office. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  as  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  as  part  of  the  po- 
litical community  in  general,  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  and  a  great  distance  to 
travel  in  rebuilding  America's  confidence 
in  us.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  not  do  this  by  itself.  But  it  is  a  begin- 
ning and  I  hope  that  the  several  States 
will  also  enact  similar  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  build  the  credibility  of  elected 
officials  and  the  political  process  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  establish  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  campaign  and  po- 
litical reform.  I  believe  it  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  lead  us  back.  I  believe  that  in 
enacting  this  bill,  the  Congress  will  be 
taking  the  necessary  first  step  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follows : 

H.R.   11001 
A  bill  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the 
Integrity  of  Congress  by  providing  for  pub- 
lic  disclosure   of   Federal    Income   tax   re- 
turns by  the  President  and  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  and  candidates 
for  each  such  office,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may   be  cited   as  the   "Federal   Elective 
Officeholders  Disclosure  of  Income  and  Assets 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  Member  of  Congress  who 
reports  his  Income  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  income  tax  purposes  on  a  calendar 
year  basis  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  the  30th  day 
of  AprU  of  each  year,  a  certified  copy  of  his 
Federal  Income  tax  return  for  the  preceding 
three  calendar  years.  If  he  does  not  report 
his  Income  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
Income  tax  purposes  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
but  rather  on  the  ba^fs  of  a  different  tax- 
able year  he  shall  file  said  certlled  copy  cf 
his  Federal  Inccme  tax  return  with  said  of- 
ficials within  fifteen  days  of  the  time  he  flies 
said  return  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Each  candidate  for  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  file  his  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  the  preceding  three  years  with  the 
same  official  of  the  appropriate  House  within 
15  days  of  his  qualifying  as  a  candidate  for 
such  office. 

(b)  Each  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  who  reports  his  Income  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses on  a  calendar  year  basis  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  30th 
day  of  April  of  each  year,  a  certified  copy 
of  his  Federal  Income  tax  return  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  calendar  years.  If  the  President 
or  Vice  President  does  not  report  his  income 
to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  for  Income  tax 
purposes  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  a  different  taxable  year,  he 
shall  file  such  certified  copy  of  his  Federal 
Income  tax  return  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur>-  within  fifteen  days  of  the  time  he 
files  such  return  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  shall  file  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return  for  the  preceding 
three  years  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury within  fifteen  days  of  his  qualifying 
as  a  candidate  for  such  office. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  such  Member  of  Congress  or 
the  President  or  Vic©  President  has  received 
any  additional  Income  from  any  source  dur- 
ing said  calendar  year  or  other  taxable  year 
which  Is  not  reported  on  said  Federal  Income 
tax  return,  he  shall  file  a  separate  sworn 
statement  of  such  additional  Income' at  the 
same  tUne  and  Ui  the  same  manner  as  he 
files  the  certified  copy  of  his  Income  tax  re- 
turn provided  for  In  section  2.  Such  sepa- 
rate sworn  statement  shall  Identify  the 
source,  nature,  and  amount  of  such  addi- 
tional Income  received,  listing  each  source 
and  the  amount  received  from  such  source 
separately. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Each  Member  of  Congress 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  CT 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
the  sixtieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  at  one  year  inter- 
vals thereafter,  a  statement  containing  the 
Information  described  in  subsection  (b) 
Each  candidate  for  Congress  shaU  file  the 
same  Information  with  the  same  official  of 
the  appropriate  House  within  fifteen  days  of 
his  qualifying  as  a  candidate  for  such  office. 
(2)  Each  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  shaU  file,  by  the  sixtieth 
day  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
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of  thia  Act  and  at  one  year  Intervals  there- 
after, a  statement  containing  the  Information 
described  In  subsection  (b).  Each  candidate 
for  the  office  of  I»resldent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  file  the  same  Information  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within  fifteen  days 
Of  his  qualifying  as  a  candidate  for  such 
office. 

(b)  Each  individual  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  Include  the  following  Informa- 
tion In  any  statement  filed  imder  such  sub- 
section :  ^ 

(1)  the  value  of  his  home  or  homes; 

(2)  the  value  of  any  other  real  property  of 
hia; 

(3)  the  value'^of  any  motor  vehicle  of  his 

(4)  the  value  of  any  life  Insurance  policy 
be  holds  and  the  name  of  the  insurer; 

(5)  the  amount  of  money  he  has  In- 
vested In  any  retirement  fund  and  an  iden- 
tification of  the  fund; 

(6)  the  amount  of  money  he  holds  in  any 
account  or  deposit  with  any  bank,  mutual 
savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  company,  or 
credit  imlon,  or  any  other  financial  Institu- 
tion; and  the  name  of  any  such  institu- 
tion; 

(7)  the  current  market  value  of  any  stocks 
and  bonds  he  holds  and  the  name  of  the 
company  issuing  any  such  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  the  name  of  the  broker  from  whom  they 
were  piu'chased; 

(8)  the  current  market  value  of  any  funds 
1)  vested  In  any  regtUated  investment  com- 
pany, and  the  name  of  the  company; 

(9)  participation  of  any  kind  by  him  In 
any  regulated  investment  company,  business 
partnership,  real  estate  Investment  trust,  or 
other  company; 

(10)  the  amount  and  terms  of  any  loans 
he  has  outstanding; 

(11)  any  other  miscellaneous  tangible 
property  owned  by  him; 

(12)  and  any  other  financial  information 
about  him  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
the  case  may  be,  considers  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  promul- 
gate rules  in  order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  shall— 

(a)  maintain  documents  filed  under  sec- 
tions 2  and  4  In  such  manner  that  they 
shaU  be  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying  during  regular  business  hours;   and 

(b)  preserve  such  documents  for  public 
Inspection  during  the  term  or  terms  of  of- 
fice and  during  the  period  of  hU  candidacy 
for  such  office,  of  the  Individual  filing  the 
same  and  for  two  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  2 
3,  or  4  of  this  Act  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 


DANGERS  FACE  CHILDREN  ON 
HALLOWEEN  NIGHT 
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could  possibly  be  avoided.  The  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  has  just  is- 
sued some  very  soimd  advice  to  parents 
as  to  precautions  that  can  be  taken  to 
protect  their  children. 

I  intend  to  send  the  Commission's 
warnings  to  the  media  in  my  district  so 
that  my  constituents  can  be  alerted  to 
the  possible  dangers  awaiting  their  chil- 
dren. I  would  also  like  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point  by  inserting 
them  in  the  Record. 

Consumer  Pkoduct  Saixtt  Commission  Ad- 
vises Parents  To  Take  Care  on  Haixow- 
een 

Washington.  D.C.  (October  19).— LitUe 
goblins  and  witches,  pirates  and  princesses 
may  be  interested  only  in  Halloween  tricks 
and  treats,  but  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  urges  parents  to  follow  special 
precautions  to  Insure  a  safe  HaUoween. 

Costimies  are  a  major  concern.  Whether 
purchased  or  made  at  home,  they  should  be 
fire  resistant.  In  stores,  looK  lor  "Plameproof 
labels  on  costumes,  masks,  beards  and  wigs. 
If  making  a  costume,  avoid  filmsy  materials 
and  outfits  with  big,  baggy  sleeves  or  blUow- 
Ing  skirts. 

Costumes  should  be  short  enough  so  that 
children  won't  trip  on  them.  Also,  they  should 
be  light  or  bright  enough  to  make  them 
clearly  visible  to  motorists  on  dimly  lighted 
residential  streets.  Even  witches  can  wear 
reflective  tape  sewn  onto  their  gowns  or  carrv 
flashlights.  ' 

Masks  or  other  disguises  should  not  restrict 
vision  or  breathing.  Plastic  bags  over  faces 
can  cause  suffocation.  A  natural  mask  of 
cosmetics  or  charcoal  applied  directly  to  the 
skin  is  usually  safest. 

Halloween  wouldn't  be  right  without 
pumpkins,  but  don't  set  a  candle-lighted 
pumpkin  on  a  doorstep  where  children's  cos- 
tumes might  brush  against  It.  Indoors,  be 
siu'e  it  is  not  near  cvirtalns  or  other  furnish- 
ings that  could  burn. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  carry 
candles  or  any  other  open  flame,  even  if  it  is 
inside  a  pumpkin. 

The  Commission  also  advises  parents  to 
follow  these  safety  guidelines: 

Young  chUdren  out  trlck-or-treatlng 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  respon- 
sible older  person  and  should  be  kept  in 
constant  sight; 

Tell  youngsters  to  avoid  running  across 
lawns  or  backyards  because  they  can  trip 
over  lawn  ornaments  or  run  Into  clotheslines 
that  are  almost  invisible  in  the  dark; 

Remind  children  of  everyday  safety  rules 
such  as  not  dashing  out  between  parked 
cars;  '^ 

Children  should  not  eat  anv  of  the  treats 
they  coUect  untU  they  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  an  adult.  Pins,  razor  blades 
sUvers  of  glass,  drugs,  and  poison  have  been 
found  in  treats  passed  out  by  real  life  ghouls. 

PlnaUy.  if  you  are  driving  on  Halloween 
take  special  care.  Watch  out  for  trlck-or-' 
treaters  who  will  be  too  busy  to  watch  out 
for  you. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion Is  an  Independent  Federal  regulatory 
agency  created  by  Congress  to  reduce  unrea- 
sonable  risks  of  Injury  associated  with  con- 
sumer products. 


October  17,  1973 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker  2 
weeks  from  tonight  on  Halloween  mil- 
lions of  ChUdren  across  America  will  ven- 
ture forth  for  the  traditional  tricks  and 
treats.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  these 
children  will  be  Injured  in  accidents  that 


RURAL   ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 

HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks before  the  House  on  January  29 


of  this  year,  I  strongly  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  HM.  2107,  a  bill  to  reinstate  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program 
As  you  know,  this  program  had  been  ar- 
bitrarily terminated  by  the  administra- 
ticm  late  last  December. 

Now,  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
funded  a  new  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  for  1974  as  part  of  the 
agriculture,  environmental  and  consimier 
protection  appropriations.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  fully  prepared  to  field  a  REAP  program 
for  1974.  But  the  question  la.  what  kind 
of  program  will  it  be?  Under  the  current 
administration,  various  restrictions  ini- 
tiated by  the  Agriculture  Department 
have  seriously  hindered  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  as  Congress  in- 
tended. Much  of  the  local  county  ASCS 
committees'  authority  has  been  eroded 
by     dictums     from     Washington      Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  time  to  let  this  program  do 
its  work  by  untying  the  hands  of  the  lo- 
cal farmer-elected  committeemen   and 
county  ASCS  officials.  The  conferees  re- 
port on  HJl.  8619  cleariy  states  that  the 
county  committees  are  to  maintain  the 
authority  to  determine  local  practices 
under  REAP  and  that  they  should  not  be 
dismissed  "arbitrarily"  in  the  due  course 
of  discharging  their  duties.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  urging  that  the  intent  of 
this  Congress  be  carried  out.  I  would 
like  permission  to  include  the  text  of  that 
letter  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Btnrz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  present  Adminis- 
tration has  firmly  committed  Itself  to  the  job 
of  cleaning  up  our  nation's  environment. 
Great  progress  is  being  made.  There  Is  of 
course,  much  more  to  be  done.  The  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program  (REAP) 
represents  a  truly  economical  and  time-tested 
conservation  program.  I  know  of  no  other 
program  in  which  the  tax  payers'  doUai  Is 
better  spent  to  clean  up  the  environment 
since  It  is  the  only  poUutlon  abatement  pro- 
gram In  which  the  federal  doUar  is  matched 
at  a  60-60,  or  higher,  ratio  by  participating 
farmers.  f    »"6 

REAP  can  significantly  reduce  the  prob- 
lems of  deteriorating  water  quality  at  the 
major  source — our  agricultural  areas.  We  all 
know  that  soil  is  the  greatest  single  pollutant 
of  our  nation's  waters.  According  to  USDA 
estimates,  we  lose  some  4  billion  tons  of  soil 
each  year  to  the  waterways.  Thu  cannot  con- 
tUiue.  Proven  practices  In  REAP  can  curb 
these  losses  but  only  if  the  farmers  have  the 
authority  and  the  adequate  funds  to  do  the 
Job. 

There  is  no  one  better  qualified  to  clean 
up  the  rural  environment  than  the  farmer 
He  was  an  ecologlst  even  before  the  word  be- 
came popular.  The  farmer  Is  close  to  the  soil 
and  the  water  and  can  recognize  the  measures 
that  are  needed  to  conserve  them  Elected 
farmers  at  the  county  level  serve  as  the  local 
administrators  for  REAP.  They  determine  the 
needs  for  various  environmental  controls  in 
the  local  areas. 

In  support  of  thU  system,  the  House  and 
Senate  Conference  Report  of  HR.  8619  The 
Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriations,  again  reiterated 
Congress'  intent  that  practices  carried  out 
under  REAP  should  be  decided  at  the  local 
level  and  without  undue  pressure  from  other 
governmental  agencies.  The  following  lan- 
guage from  the  Conference  Report  Is  Included 
as  reference:  "County  ASCS  committees  shall 
retain  the  authority  to  select  and  approve 
cost  sharing  practices.  Including  the  applica- 
tion  of  minerals   or   other  materials   where 
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such  committees  find  such  practices  essential 
to  Isknd  development  or  preservation.  The 
Conferees  direct  that  state  and  county  ASCS 
committeemen  should  not  be  arbitrarUy  dis- 
missed." 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  only  stewards  of  the 
land  keeping  it  in  trust  for  future  genera- 
tions. I  urge  you  to  do  everything  In  youi- 
power  to  make  the  full  amount  of  appropri- 
ated REAP  funds  available  to  the  county 
committees  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they 
can  get  on  with  the  business  of  conserving 
our  soil  and  cleaning  up  our  environment  as 
necessary  in  each  coimty  throughout  the 
country. 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Bnx  QtrNTEH. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


RARICK  reports  to  HIS  PEOPLE: 
PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  RE- 
VIEW ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THE 
POLITICAL  DOCTORS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  playing  an  in- 
creasing role  in  health  care  for  Amer- 
icans in  recent  years.  This  has  at  least 
in  part  contributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in 
medical  costs.  Today,  we  will  look  at  yet 
another  Federal  program  that  seriously 
endangers  the  traditional  doctor-patient 
relationship,  and  one  which  will  un- 
doubtedly help  drive  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment  even  higher. 

Beginning  the  first  day  of  January 
1974,  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  deal- 
ing with  medical  care  will  begin  opera- 
tion. The  program  that  these  new  health, 
education,  and  welfare  employees  will 
administer  was  enacted  into  law  on  the 
last  day  of  the  9  2d  Congress  last  Octo- 
ber. The  law,  a  part  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  establishes  a  network  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  originally  sold  to  Congress 
on  the  idea  that  they  would  save  the  tax- 
payers money  by  having  a  Federal  agency 
check  on  doctors  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  charge  too  much  for  the  medical 
services  they  give  to  patients  under  medi- 
care or  medicaid.  This  also  includes  pa- 
tients whose  medical  bills  are  paid  by 
social  security  fimds  This  covers  mil- 
lions of  patients  and  gives  PSRO  control 
over  a  high  percentage  of  all  doctors. 

By  setting  up  the  criteria  by  which 
doctors  could  bill  the  Government  for 
medical  services  to  poor  and  old  people. 
Congress  was  told,  PSRO  would  save  the 
taxpayers  money.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Federal  program  ever  undertaken  that 
actually  saved  the  taxpayers  money.  Any 
money  that  is  saved  by  the  various  pro- 
grams, especially  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
goes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats to  administer  the  programs. 
Since  the  Government  got  Into  medical 
health  care  delivery  with  medicare  and 
medicaid  and  other  Federal  health  pro- 
grams, the  costs  of  medical  care  have 
skyrocketed.  These  costs  may  not  have 
been  paid  directly  by  the  patients  receiv- 
ing the  treatment,  but  the  taxpayer  has 
picked  up  the  tab  in  higher  taxes.  The 
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private  patient  pays  a  double  tax — once 
in  taxes  and  once  In  higher  medical 
costs. 

This  year  alone,  federally  funded 
medical  programs  will  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer more  than  $24  billion.  By  1975,  the 
PSRO  program  will  cost  you  and  me,  and 
all  the  millions  of  other  taxpayers,  an 
additional  $66  million  a  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
go  toward  making  more  and  better 
health  care  available  to  the  people.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  vast  new  Federal 
spending  program  is  to  fund  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  bureaucracy  established 
by  PSRO. 

These  funds  are  to  be  used  to  ration 
and  restrict  the  amoimt  of  health  care 
you  and  your  family  can  receive. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  restrictions 
this  new  law  places  upon  health  care  de- 
livery by  doctors. 

PSRO  inspectors  are  supposed  to  keep 
doctors  from  prescribing  medical  care 
and  services  which  the  Government 
agents  consider  medically  imnecessary. 
In  the  past,  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the 
case  has  always  decided  what  medicines, 
in  what  amounts  would  be  given  his 
patient.  It  was  the  doctor  who  decided, 
based  on  his  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, whether  a  patient  would  need 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  The 
doctor  decided  whether  his  patient  re- 
quired surgery  or  some  other  form  of 
treatment  in  order  to  correct  his  ail- 
ment. And,  of  course,  the  doctor  should 
be  the  one  to  make  final  decisions  af- 
fecting the  health  of  the  patients  in  his 
care,  because  he  alone  knows  the  full 
confidential  medical  history  of  the  pa- 
tient he  is  treating. 

Under  the  proposed  PSRO  regulations 
going  into  effect  in  January,  aU  this  is 
changed. 

The  PSRO  examiner — who  may  not  be 
a  medical  doctor — can  second-guess  a 
doctor's  profesional  judgment  in  a  case. 
The  doctor  can  be  penalized  for  making 
what  the  examiner  considers  to  be  an 
unnecessary  treatment  decision  by  deny- 
ing him  payment  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. PSRO  bureaucrats  can  actually 
overrule  a  doctor's  decision — ordering 
him  not  to  perform  an  operation  he  feels 
Is  necesary,  to  change  the  medicines  he 
has  prescribed,  or  to  hospitalize  or  not 
hospitalize  a  patient,  in  fact,  to  even 
change  doctors.  These  are  broad  and 
sweeping  new  powers  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  had  in  the  past,  and 
should  never  have. 

Doctors  will  be  forced  to  practice  med- 
icine under  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  order  to  see  that  the — 
quote — "appropriate  professional  stand- 
ards" are  followed  by  the  doctors,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  establish  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  determine  what  procedures 
are  suitable.  Once  these  "norms"  are  es- 
tablished for  all  medical  treatment,  then 
fixed  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  treat- 
ment will  follow.  It  is  rather  evident 
that  the  whole  idea  would  be  unenforce- 
able under  today's  system  of  protecting 
the  privacy  of  medical  records.  Without 
complete  access  to  your  medical  records, 
a  PSRO  inspector  could  not  determine 
if  your  doctor  had  performed  unneces- 
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sary  medical  treatment.  So,  under  the 
new  law,  a  PSRO  examiner  is  authorized 
to  insi>ect  your  traditionally  privileged 
and  confidential  medical  records. 

The  principle  of  private  and  confiden- 
tial medical  records  will  be  totally  de- 
stroyed. Your  doctor  will  be  forced  to 
reveal  these  records  to  the  inspectors.  If 
he  is  to  be  paid  for  the  services  he  per- 
forms, then  he  will  have  to  abide  by  the 
guidelines  set  by  HEW.  In  effect,  your 
doctor  will  be  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment, not  necessarily  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  you,  the  patient.  Medical  doctors 
will  become  essentially  political  doctors. 

If  you  do  not  receive  medical  care 
under  some  form  of  governmental  assist- 
ance, your  medical  records  can  still  be 
invaded  for  inspection  by  the  PSRO.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare must  secure  medical  information 
from  existing  records  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  "norms."  This  simply  means  that 
the  medical  records  of  every  individual 
in  the  United  States  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government.  At  the  present 
time,  your  rights  of  privacy  are  protected 
by  law  and  established  tradition.  If  the 
new  law  goes  into  effect,  the  PSRO  ex- 
aminer can  search  through  a  doctors  files 
and  records  without  needing  a  search 
warrant,  court  order,  or  other  authority 
to  make  such  a  search. 

It  suggests  computerizing  the  names 
of  patients  receiving  treatment  under 
Federal  health  programs,  in  order  to  cat- 
alog their  ailments  and  prescribed  treat- 
ment so  that  HEW  officials  in  Washing- 
ton would  have  a  convenient,  permanent 
reference  for  future  followup.  The  social 
experimentation  of  the  HEW  crowd 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  such 
records. 

The  overall  result  can  only  be  a  de- 
struction of  the  time  honored  patient- 
doctor  relationship.  Our  physicians  will 
be  forced  Into  working  for  the  bureau- 
crats at  HEW,  rather  than  for  the  full 
health  benefit  of  their  patients.  So  an- 
other field  of  our  daily  lives  Is  threatened 
with  Federal  control. 

We  should  not  think  that  once  your 
records  are  computerized  by  HEW  that 
they  will  still  have  the  same  privacy  of 
protection  that  your  doctor  now  gives 
them.  The  new  law  clearly  tells  us  other- 
wise. Disclosures  can  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary.  We  read  in  section  1106  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  at  paragraph  B : 

Requests  for  Information,  disclosure  of 
which  is  authorized  by  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  sub-section  (a)  of  this  section 
and  requests  for  services,  may,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  avoid  undue  Interference  with 
his  function  under  this  act,  be  complied 
with  if  the  agency,  person,  or  organization 
making  the  request  agrees  to  pay  for  the 
Information  or  services  requested  in  such 
amounts. 

The  law  has  already  made  provisions 
for  disclosures  of  the  information  to 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals 
as  long  SIS  they  agree  to  pay  for  the  in- 
formation. It  is  highly  possible  that  any 
citizen  could  have  some  fact  in  his  or  her 
medical  history  that  they  would  not  want 
to  become  a  matter  of  public  record.  Few 
Americans  knowingly  like  to  serve  as 
guinea  pigs. 

Treating  medical  disorders  by  a  HEW 
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regulation  book,  rather  than  by  a  medical 
textbook,  is  in  itself  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  establish  "norms" 
for  equal  medical  treatment  that  will  be 
applicable  to  all  individuals.  This  is  a 
system  that  will  force  physicians  to  prac- 
tice medicine  by  the  law  of  averages.  It 
will  force  doctors  to  practice  in  a  climate 
of  fear.  Rather  than  prescribing  tests, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  they  feel  neces- 
sary on  individual  patients  as  excefv- 
tions  to  the  general  rule  they  will  be 
forced  to  follow  HEW  guidelines  and 
conform  to  established  "norms." 

PSRO  establishes  a  virtual  bureau- 
cratic dictatorship  over  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  not  only  denies  the  individ- 
ual citizen  the  right  to  select  his  own 
private  physician,  it  infringes  if  not  pro- 
hibits the  medical  professionals  from 
practicing  medicine  in  accordance  with 
their  training  and  experience. 

I  am  so  concerned  about  the  eL'ects  of 
PSRO  on  both  doctors  and  patients  alike, 
that  I  have  introduced  my  bill,  H.R. 
9375.  This  bill  actually  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  the  PSRO  provisions  in  the  so- 
cial security  law.  Big  government  has  al- 
ready gotten  too  far  into  the  field  of 
medicine. 

Once  PSRO  starts  operating,  it  will 
be  beyond  the  control  of  the  people  it 
victimized,  as  well  as  the  Congress  that 
created  it.  It  must  be  stopped  now,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  undo  the  damage  it 
will  cause. 

When  I  go  to  the  doctor,  I  want  him 
to  treat  me  without  some  HEW  politi- 
cian looking  over  his  shoulder.  Do 
you  not? 


GARDNER,  MASS..  AND  THE  NORTH- 
EAST RAIL  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSAC  HtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  previous  occasions  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  critical  importance  of  legislative 
measures  to  restructure  the  six  bankrupt 
Northeast  railroads.  The  need  for  con- 
gressional action  grows  more  urgent,  as 
on  October  12  the  bankruptcy  judge  in 
the  railroad  proceedings.  Judge  Pullam, 
stated  that  by  the  end  of  this  month  he 
would  reach  a  decision  on  proposals  to 
liquidate  Penn  Central  and  terminate  its 
service. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Judge  may 
decide  to  allow  Peim  Central  to  continue 
operations  for  a  short  wliile,  but  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  not  mistake  such 
a  decision  as  being  a  solution  to  the  deep- 
seated  problems  that  alBict  the  ailing 
railroads.  Without  substantial  congres- 
sional action  In  the  very  near  future 
there  will  be  little  recourse  for  the  bank- 
rupt railroads  other  than  to  terminate 
service.  The  result  will  be  economic 
havoc,  from  which  no  part  of  the  country 
will  escape. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  is  now  working  its 
way  through  HJR.  9142,  the  rail  legisla- 
tion authored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Dick  Shottp  and  Brock  Adams. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  wiU 
complete  its  deliberations  on  this  bill 
within  the  very  nesir  future  so  that  the 
full  House  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to 
endorse  it  before  the  middle  of  November. 
I  have  spoken  before  on  the  pervasive 
economic  impact  of  termination  of  rail 
service.  On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to 
demonstrate  another  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  rail  service  to  the  New  Eng- 
land communities,  and  by  extension  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  recently  received  the  results  of 
a  study  on  rail  service  conducted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Gardner. 
Mass.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Gardner 
Chamber  of.  Commerce,  its  executive  vice 
president,  Nick  Rudziak.  and  the  many 
other  individuals  and  firms  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  preparation  of  this  sig- 
nificant study. 

Of  the  30  firms  in  the  Gardner  area 
which  responded  to  the  study,  27  use  rail 
service,  principally  from  the  bankrupt 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  also  from 
Penn  Central.  Only  four  of  the  firms  use 
piggy-back  service,  although  the  study 
indicates  a  higher  potential  usage  if 
facilities  were  more  readily  available. 
Figures  obtained  by  the  study  show  that 
the  27  firms  using  rail  service  utilize 
about  3.060  inbound  and  3.340  outbound 
freight  cars  annually,  for  a  total  annual 
freight  car  traffic  of  more  than  6,440. 
Sixteen  of  the  firms  have  total  freight 
usage  of  50  cars  a  year  or  more,  eight 
firms  use  over  200  cars  a  year,  and  seven 
firms  use  more  than  400  cars  a  year. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  firms  using 
rail  service  must  use  it  for  over  one- 
quarter  of  their  annual  freight  voliune. 
Nineteen  firms  depend  exclusively  on  rail 
service  for  moving  more  than  half  their 
volume,  and  seven  firms  require  rail  serv- 
ice for  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
freight,  according  to  the  study. 

The  study  suggests  that  termination 
of  rail  service  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
at  least  1,722  jobs  among  the  firms 
responding,  possibly  many  more.  Eight 
firms  stated  that  cessation  of  rail  serv- 
ice would  probably  cause  them  to  shut 
down  or  relocate.  Gardner.  Mass.,  can 
hardly  afford  an  economic  disaster  of 
the  proportions  that  would  be  caused 
by  rail  shutdown.  One  company  wrote 
in  response  to  the  survey : 

Gardner  would  become  a  ghost  town 
without  freight  service.  We  are  constantly 
being  woo«d  by  other  areas  offering  freight 
service  plus  sidings.  What  a  he—  of  a  situa- 
tion here  in  central  Massachusetts. 

Significantly,  63  percent  of  the  firms 
stated  that  they  expected  increases  in 
rail  freight  volume  of  10  percent  or 
more  within  the  next  5  years.  Eleven 
firms  anticipated  growth  in  rail  freight 
volume  of  25  percent  or  more,  and  eight 
firms  expected  their  freight  volume  to 
jump  by  more  than  50  percent. 

But  many  of  these  same  firms  crit- 
icized the  poor  service  offered  by  the 
bankrupt  railroads.  Twelve  firms  spe- 
cifically singled  out  poor  service,  and 
more  than  one  firm  had  dropped  rail 
service  entirely  as  a  result  of  service 
problems.  This  survey  demonstrates  that 
freight  service  needs  substantial  Im- 
provement. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  the 
bankrupt  railroads  to  make  these  neces- 
sary improvements  on  their  own.  They 
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simply  do  not  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources. But  this  study  shows  that  there 
is  cause  for  hope  that  a  restructured  rail 
system  can  be  economically  viable.  But 
successful  Northeast  railroads  will  de- 
pend on  an  infusion  of  at  least  $600  mil- 
lion over  the  next  few  years  so  as  to 
improve  facilities  and  better  service. 
This  $600  million  will  not  be  secured 
without  Government  guarantees  of  the 
sort  included  in  H.R.  9142. 

Continued  and  improved  rail  service 
Is  vital  to  our  Nation.  The  example  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  is  one  that  is  doubt- 
less duplicated  in  other  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation.  Can  we  afford  to  make 
a  "ghost  town"  out  of  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  conunvmlties  that,  like 
Gardner,  depend  on  rail  service  for  their 
economic  health?  We  cannot.  We  must 
enact  comprehensive  legislation  to 
breathe  a  new  life  Into  the  troubled 
Northeast  railroads.  We  must  enact 
H.R. 9142. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  CHANGE  IN  IN- 
COME AND  TAX-SHELTER  IN- 
VESTMENTS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dia- 
logue for  tax  reform  in  this  country  con- 
tinues unabated.  And  well  it  should,  be- 
cause there  is  little  doubt  that  tax  re- 
form Is  a  continuing  necessity. 

But  as  the  country  struggles  for  a  solu- 
tion, perspective  and  a  full  airing  of 
views  is  essential.  In  a  pragmatic,  no- 
nonsense  manner  Edward  S.  Abbott, 
yoimg  and  eminently  successful  presi- 
dent of  Western  Pacific  Corp..  of  San 
Francisco,  deals  with  reforms  which  may 
affect  Income  and  tax-shelter  real  estates 
investments.  He  is  eminently  qualified 
since  he  knows  the  business  intimately; 
has  had  Capitol  Hill  experience;  has 
dealt  with  corporate  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions ;  is  a  lawyer ;  and  has  also  received 
his  masters  degree  in  business  from 
Stanford  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  will 
be  Interested  in  his  views. 
Ths  Limitation  On  Artificial  Accodntino 

Losses:    Its   Economic    Impact   on    Rxal 

Estate  Construction 

On  April  30th  of  this  year  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  Shultz  came  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  pre- 
sented the  Administration's  Proposals  for 
Tax  Change.  Although  these  are  only  pro- 
posals which,  of  course,  will  be  amended 
and  rewritten  during  the  legislative  process, 
shouts  of  protest  were  heard  from  the  many 
quarters  where  such  legislation  would  have 
a  negative  Impact. 

The  proposals  were  made  In  three  cate- 
gories: Mlnlmvun  Tax,  Limitation  of  Arti- 
ficial Accounting  Losses,  and  Tax  Simplifica- 
tions. This  article  will  concentrate  its  analy- 
sis on  the  Limitation  of  Artificial  Account- 
ing Losses  (LAL)  provision  and  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  such  a  provision  upon  the 
construction  market  should  It  be  enacted. 
Neither  the  minimum  tax  provision  nor  the 
tax  simplification  Ideas  will  be  dealt  with 
here. 

The  Initial  departure  point  for  the  analy- 
sis of  any  section  or  proposed  section  of  the 
tax  law   is   the  realization   that   tax   law, 
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like  all  legislation.  Is  a  child  of  Its  time  and 
place.  Usually  there  are  very  sound  political 
and  economic  reasons  for  the  passage  of  a 
law,  should  one  look  beneath  the  sxirface. 
The  second  realization  that  one  must  take 
note  of  Is  that  the  trend  In  our  society,  and 
therefore  In  the  law,  has  been  to  move  away 
from  so-called  property  rights  and  prtvUeges 
toward  equality  and  fairness. 

Discussions  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "equality"  and  "fairness"  go  on  end- 
lessly. Such  an  exercise  by  us  would  be  aca- 
demic, since  the  legislature  and  Judiciary 
are  continually  In  the  process  of  redefintog 
these  terms.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  In  the 
clvU  rights  movement,  In  the  trend  toward 
corporate  democracy,  and  In  the  neo-popuUst 
stance  of  many  politicians  (who  merely  try  to 
reflect  what  they  believe  to  be  their  constitu- 
ents' attitudes) ,  fairness  and  equality  are  the 
watchwords.  This  general  trend  has  acted  as 
a  backdrop  for  the  denunciation  of  tax  priv- 
ilege every  election  year.  Not  Intending  to  be 
cvnlcal.  It  Is  understandable  that  politicians 
find  It  easy  In  such  a  milieu  to  lambaste  the 
few  rich  Individuals  who  have  been  given  tax 
prlvUege  as  a  product  of  other  times  and 
places  .  .  .  especlaUy  so,  since  sldmg  with 
the  working  man  who  has  no  tax  privilege 
and  Is  bearing  his  full  tax  burden  (while  the 
rich  pay  few  taxes  or  none  at  all)  can  result 
m  more  votes.  This  reality  causes  concern, 
consternation  and  the  resultmg  statements 
each  election  year  denouncing  those  200  mil- 
lionaires who  are  said  to  have  paid  no  in- 
come taxes. 

What  aU  this  Indicates  Is  that  the  tax 
proposals  of  AprU  30,  1973  were  also  a  product 
of  their  time  and  place.  More  specifically,  the 
proposals  state:  "Enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed limitation  on  artificial  accounting 
losses  wUl  eliminate  abuses  associated  with 
tax  shelters,  while  preserving  the  basic  tax 
accounting  and  accelerated  deduction  provi- 
sions now  In  the  law,  of  which  some  are 
necessary  to  reflect  Income  clearly  In  normal 
situations  and  others  are  Intended  tax  In- 
centives which  should  be  preserved."  What 
this  means  Is  that  It  Is  time  to  close  some 
of  those  loopholes  which  have  helped  the 
rich  avoid  taxes. 

The  term  "artificial  loss"  would  be  a  new 
concept  In  the  code.  On  a  preliminary  basis, 
one  has  trouble  dealing  with  what  an  arti- 
ficial loss  Is.  smce  the  definition  of  "•artifi- 
cial" Is:  "1.  made  by  human  work  of  art;  op- 
posed to  natural.  2.  made  In  imitation  of 
something  natural;  simulated:  as,  artificial 
teeth.  3  unnatural  or  affected:  as,  an  arti- 
ficial smile." 

However,  the  LAL  proposal  comes  to  our 
aid  by  defining  what  an  'artificial  loss"  Is.  In 
the  case  of  real  estate,  other  than  HUD  236 
projects,  the  following  are  ccnsldered  arti- 
ficial losses:  accelerated  depreciation  In  ex- 
cess of  straight  line,  the  amount  of  amorti- 
zation for  rehabilitation  housing  in  excess 
of  straight  line  depreciation,  and  the  amount 
of  deductible  construction  period  (pre-open- 
ing)  costs.  These  costs  include  Interest;  state, 
local  and  foreign  taxes;  other  management, 
brokerage  and  legal  fees;  Insurance;  adver- 
tising; and  transfer  and  recording  fees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proposal,  limitation  of  such 
losses  will  be  mstltuted  when  "".  .  .  (1)  the 
accelerated  deductions  for  the  taxable  year 
exceed,  (11)  the  associated  net  related  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year". 

The  result  this  will  have  Is  that  a  so-called 
'"  "artificial  loss'  will  not  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction against  ordinary  Income  In  the  tax- 
able year  and  will  be  required  to  be  deferred. 
The  amount  of  a  deferred  artificial  account- 
ing loss  will  be  added  to  a  Deferred  Loss 
Account  to  be  taken  as  a  deduction  In  a 
succeeding  taxable  year  against  the  first  net 
related  Income  (In  excess  of  that  year"s  ac- 
celerated deductions)  or  to  be  taken  Into 
account  upon  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the 
property  to  which  the  deferred  loss  Is  at- 
tributable." 

Thus,  this  proviso  against  "artificial  losses" 
would  prohibit  all  losses  In  excess  of  reUted 
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Income  from  being  applied  against  an  In- 
vestor's (usually  limited  partner's)  outside 
ordinary  Income.  There  should  be  little  doubt, 
then,  that  should  this  proposal  pass,  the  200 
millionaires  would  be  unable  to  take  many 
of  those  deductions  which  were  previously 
taken  and  (unless  they  come  up  with  a  better 
Idea)  they  will  have  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  taxes.  If  this  is  the  goal  of  society,  then 
the  legislation  should  be  passed  and  the  body 
politic  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  since  It 
will  have  righted  another  wrong  and  brought 
the  "bad  guys"  to  Justice. 

However,  quite  obviously  the  framers  of  the 
code  as  It  now  stands  did  have  some  reasons 
for  the  tax  privileges  which  were  granted. 
The  code  Is  mdeed  a  child  of  its  time  and 
place.  The  same  neopopullst  voices,  of  course, 
win  be  raised  and  state  that  the  prlvUeged 
bought  these  favored  tax  results,  and  to  some 
extent  this  is  true.  The  rich — those  who  could 
benefit  most  from  such  provisions — had  the 
resources  and  self-interest  to  petition,  lobby, 
and  cajole  Congress  to  grant  tax  prlvUegee. 
Yet,  perhaps  there  were  some  less  tamted  rea- 
sons for  Congress  to  act  In  this  seemingly 
biased  manner. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  may  in  fact  be 
such  reasons,  and  these  reasons  must  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  realities  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Congress  must  have  realized 
that  people  develop  ana  construct  bvilldlngs 
not  In  order  to  house  people  and  to  provide 
office  space  for  them  but  rather  because  these 
builders  believe  they  can  make  a  profit  by 
doing  so.  Now.  there  are  many  ways  m  which 
an  Individual  can  make  a  profit;  putting  up 
buildings  is  only  one  of  those  ways.  It  would 
appear  that,  given  a  free  market  (that  Is, 
without  Congressional  Interference),  the  re- 
sources of  time,  talent,  labor  and  capital 
would  flow  Into  the  construction  of  buildings 
only  If  those  people  who  might  wish  to  be- 
con.e  Involved  felt  this  area  provided  the  best 
comparative  rewards  for  the  lowest  related 
risks.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  real  estate 
construction  Is  low  on  the  risk  scale,  espe- 
cially when  one  Is  cognizant  of  real  property's 
relatively  low  liquidity.  Its  traditionally  high 
leverage,  and  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
during  construction  and  rent-up.  This  bemg 
BO,  resources  would  not  flow  Into  this  area 
unless  the  rewards  were  correspondingly 
high. 

The  Initial  question  then  becomes:  "Would 
resources  flow  Into  this  area  In  a  free  mar- 
ket?" The  answer  Is  undoubtedly  "'Yes",  but 
only  at  a  level  at  which  the  anticipated 
profits  corresponded  to  the  rtsks  absorbed 
Without  tax  benefits,  construction  and 
ownership  profits  can  come  from  only  on» 
source — the  difference  between  total  renu 
and  total  expenses.  It  would  then  appear  that 
resources  would  not  fiow  Into  this  area  unless 
rents  were  high  enough  to  offset  all  expense* 
and  still  yield  a  retvu-n  In  cash  which  would 
be  considered  tagh  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  expenditure  of  needed  resources  and 
provide  a  profit.  Thus,  should  rents  be  too 
low,  new  construction  would  not  take  place 
and  this  would  cause,  over  time,  lower  new 
supply  and,  assuming  a  growing  demand, 
over  time,  higher  rents.  An  example  of  this 
was  the  housing  market  In  New  York  City 
when  rent  control  was  In  effect.  Rents  were 
held  down  and  therefore  new  construction 
was  limited  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
housing.  Rents  of  course  rose  when  the  con- 
trols were  lifted.  The  higher  rents  would, 
over  time,  induce  some  new  construction.  To 
repeat,  construction  would  only  take  place 
when  rents  jrew  to  a  level  high  enough  to 
compensate  the  builder  for  resources  used 
and  risk  absorbed.  Again,  this  Is  so  because 
builders  build  for  profit,  not  because  people 
need  housing  at  a  particular  time  and  at  a 
particular  price. 

With  this  as  background,  another  reaUty 
of  the  construction  business  should  be  un- 
derstood. During  the  construction  period 
there  are  no  rents  and  therefore  no  Income. 
This  means  that  In  an  entirely  free  market 
(without     Congressional     Intervention),     a 
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btUlder  would  have  to  charge  high  enough 
rents  when  the  building  is  completed  and 
rentable  to  compensate  him  for  his  loss  of 
returns  during  the  construction  phase. 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  tax  incentives 
have  a  meaningful  place  economically.  The 
tax  law  as  It  Is  now  written  provides  that 
certain  costs  of  putting  up  a  structure  can  be 
deducted  Immediately.  Further,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  some  future  profits  In  the  form  of 
cash  can  be  lax-free — or  vlrtuaUy  so — since 
depreciation  deductions  can  cover  those 
profits. 

Prom  the  Investor's  point  of  view  this 
means  that  during  the  construction  phase, 
when  there  is  no  cash  return,  he  still  re- 
ceives a  benefit  In  the  form  of  tax  deduc- 
tions which  save  him  taxes,  and  he  therefore 
does  have  a  return  on  his  investment.  No 
rational  investor  would  commit  the  dollars 
necessary  to  build  a  building  unless  he  either 
received  some  market  rate  of  return  Im- 
mediately (either  In  the  form  of  cash  or  tax 
deductions)  or  he  felt  quite  certain  that 
future  returns  would  be  high  enough  to  off- 
set any  Initial  construction-phase  lack  of 
cash  returns. 

In  future  years  the  Investor  always  wants 
the  highest  cash  return.  Under  the  present 
law  he  Is  willing  to  take  a  lower  cash  return 
(which  means  he  charges  lower  than  poten- 
tial market  rents)  since  his  cash  return 
(covered  by  depreciation)  is  virtually  tax- 
free. 

What  this  results  In  Is  that  the  tenant, 
whether  he  Is  a  working  man  renting  an 
apartment  or  a  business  tycoon  in  a  giant 
hlghrlse,  benefits  from  lower  than  potential 
rents.  The  rents  are  lower  since  the  owner's 
returns  (Including  tax  benefits)  are  adequate 
compensation  for  his  risk  absorbtlon. 
Further,  the  rents  are  lower  since  other 
builders  wUl  be  wUUng  to  come  into  the 
market  with  their  products  at  this  rent  and 
return  level  If  they  see  a  demand.  The  ten- 
ant, then.  Is  getttag  a  fiow-through  benefit 
from    the    Investor's    tax    advantage. 

With  all  this  behind  us.  Congressional 
thinking  begins  to  become  economically 
more  understandable.  It  appears  that  Con- 
gress wished  to  Induce  construction  and 
therefore  push  resources  into  this  area.  This 
was  done  because  it  was  felt  that  housing 
and  office  space  at  a  subsidized  rental  was 
needed.  We  say  "subsidized"  here  because, 
as  we  can  see  from  the  above  analysis,  with- 
out the  tax  Incentives  builders  would  have 
to  charge  higher  rents  In  both  the  short- 
and  long-run  and  the  resulting  rental  prices 
would  be  higher  than  they  are  with  the  extra 
benefit  of  tax  deductions. 

These,  then,  are  the  economic  ramifications 
of  the  present  tax  system.  Capital  and  other 
resources  move  Into  real  estate  because  the 
returns  In  tax  savings,  cash,  and  growth 
Induce  them  to  do  so.  It  Is  apparent  that 
should  other  areas  offer  higher  rewards  with 
equal  risks,  these  resources  would  fiow  to 
those  areas,  since  resources  move  toward 
where  they  can  yield  the  highest  relative 
rate  of  return  after  taxes,  not  to  where  some 
m  society  think  they  should. 

What  Is  Congress  to  do?  On  the  one  hand, 
the  time  and  place  call  loudly  for  reform 
and  equality.  His  constituents  write  him 
letters  complalntag  about  the  rich  man  on 
the  hill  who  doesn't  pay  any  taxes  because 
of  his  "tax  shelter."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Congressman  must  realize  that  a  curtaU- 
ment  of  the  tax  deduction  incentives  In  this 
area  wUl  cause  at  least  some  resources  to 
go  Into  other  areas.  This  must  result  in 
higher  rents  for  his  constituents,  both  as  a 
product  of  the  need  for  higher  cash  return 
(since  there  would  do  no  tax  Incentives)  and 
a  lower  new  supply  of  rentable  property  in 
the  market. 

It  would  appear  that  the  goal  of  tax  policy 
should  be  to  Induce  exactly  that  much  buUd- 
Ing  so  that  market  availability  and  rents  wUl 
be  at  some  particular  level.  There  are  two 
problems  here:  the  first  Is  decldtag  at  what 
level  the  rents  and  availability  should  be 
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pegged.  Is  It  public  policy  mat  there  should 
be  lower  or  higher  rents,  more  or  less  avall- 
ablllty  of  space?  la  more  construction  or  less 
needed?  The  second  problem  is  that  building 
a  model  to  differentiate  what  tax  moves  wlU 
Induce  what  level  of  rents  and  avallabUltles 
Is  a  very  difficult  task,  since  tax  consequences 
are  only  one  varUble;  some  others  Include 
Interest  rates,  short-run  land  costs,  and 
micro-factors  such  as  local  growth. 

At  any  rate.  Congress  would  be  opening 
Itself  up  to  short-run  mass  satisfaction  and 
possible  long-run  voter  rebellion  If  it  merely 
did  away  with  the  tex  Inducements  without 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  results  such 
an  action  would  have  In  terms  of  short-  and 
long-run   economics. 

Rather  than  dealing  In  pell  mell  fashion 
with  this  Issue,  Congress  should  determine 
Its  objectives,  both  economically  and  socially, 
and  then  Institute  a  study  to  determine  how 
various  changes  In  the  law  will  affect  these 
objectives. 
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'Kissingers  policy  seems  to  be  that  ei- 
ther the  Soviet  Union  negotiate  with  us 
or  we  will  give  in  anyway.  It  Is  time  to 
recognize  something  that  Kissinger  and 
others  seem  to  be  forgetting— the  wise 
course  for  the  United  States  is  not  to 
seek  to  buy  the  Soviet  Union  with  con- 
cessions. Too  often  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists, like  the  German  Nazis,  have  viewed 
such  a  policy  as  weakness. 

The  headline  that  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  was  mistaken,  as  are  Kissin- 
ger's views.  Detente  will  never  have  a 
chance  untU  the  Soviet  Union  is  prodded 
There  is  no  detente  until  the  Soviet 
Union  starts  making  some  meaningful 
concessions  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  free  world. 
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It  Is  a  miracle  that  the  tiny  State  of  Israel 
siirrounded  by  enemies,  has  managed  to  sur- 
vive for  twenty-five  years.  It  will  be  a  mira- 
cle indeed  if  she  Is  able  to  survive  another 
twenty-five  years. 

But  It  Is  this  reporter's  firm  conviction 
that  the  miracle  of  Israel,  bwn  in  pain  and 
tortxire,  tried  by  unceasing  fire  and  blood- 
shed— that  the  great  miracle  of  Israel  will 
continue  to  live.  ^ 


SOFTNESS  OF  KISSINGER  EMERGES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  last 
week  the  Washington  Post  headlined  an 
article  "Kissinger  Sees  Threat  to  Detente 
if  Moscow  Is  Prodded."  Unfortunately 
the  headline  tells  most  of  the  story  In 
Kissingers  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  view  has  as  a  basic  assump- 
tion that  if  we  are  nice  enough  to  the 
Soviets  they  will  be  so  delighted  that  they 
will  act  responsible  in  world  affairs  and 
become  a  partner  with  the  United  States 
in  seeking  a  mol-e  peaceful  world. 
This  theory  prescribes  the  United  States 
giving  various  concessions  to  the  So- 
viet Union— most-favored-nation  status 
more  credits  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  others. 

Concessions  do  not  buy  peace,  not 
prodding  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  buy 
peace.  Only  one  thing  buys  the  respect 
necessary  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
better  and  more  secure  world.  And  that 
one  thing  Is  strength.  American  strength 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  only 
guarantor  of  our  own  freedoms  and  any 
chance  of  a  world  freer  from  war 

On  October  9,  Henry  Kissinger  asked 
the  following  question : 

How  hard  can  we  press  without  provoking 
the  Soviet  leadership  into  returning  to  prac- 
tices m  Its  foreign  policy  that  Increase  Inter- 
national tension? 

We  must  ask  where  the  Soviet  Union 
has  retreated  from  positions  that  have 
increased  international  tension.  Have  the 
Soviets  stopped  supplying  North  Viet- 
nam in  its  war  of  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam?  Has  the  Soviet  Union 
stopped  supplying  the  most  advanced 
weapons  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East' 
Have  the  Soviets  stopped  fanning  the 
names  of  war  in  the  Middle  East'  Have 
the  Soviets  stopped  supplying  military 
hardware  and  building  mUltary  installa- 
tions in  Cuba?  The  answer  to  aU  these 
questions  is  no.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
engage  in  self-delusion.  But  very  seldom 
is  it  wise.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  mis- 
take wishes  for  facts.  But  very  seldom 
Is  it  useful. 


HOW   MANY   TIMES? 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Put- 
man  is  a  distinguished  Los  Angeles  news 
commentator  who  has  had  some  impor- 
tant comments  this  month  about  the 
Middle  East.  These  are  views  which  I 
believe  should  be  considered  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and,  accordingly,  I  have 
asked  that  they  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

How  Mant  TiMis? 
(By  George  Putman) 
It  is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  free- 
datn  loving  people  of  the  world  can  learn 
much  from  the  brave  people  of  Israel  The 
behavior  of  that  nation.  Its  leaders,  and  Its 
people,  m  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds, 
has  gained  the  awe  and  respect  of  all  men; 
and  most  of  all.  Israel's  enemies.  If  Israel  la 
to  survive,  it  will  be  because  of  the  resolu- 
tion, courage,  determination,  pride,  and  the 
wUl  of  Its  people  to  risk  aU,  Including  their 
very  lives,  to  guarantee  that  survival. 

After  coming  into  being  on  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  1948,  Israel  was  all  but  abandoned 
by  the  United  Nations,  which  helped  to  give 
it  being.  Israel,  left  alone  to  defend  itself 
against  the  armed  forces  of  six  Arab  coun- 
tries. Again  and  again,  the  borders  of  Israel 
have  been  Invaded.  But  Israel  is  determined 
to  live,  and  any  nation  that  is  determined 
to  live,  and  wUl  pay  the  necessary  price  wlU 
live. 

Israel  was  attacked  In  1948.  She  forced 
Egypt  to  sign  an  armUtlce  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  1949.  The  cost  to  Israel 
was  very  heavy.  But  she  kept  her  freedcwn 

1958  brought  another  crisis,  in  which  the 
Egyptians  committed  nearly  two  hundred 
acts  of  aggression.  The  Israeli  forces  battled 
fiercely,  and  again  her  precious  freedom  was 
secured. 

And  then  In  June,  1967,  Israel  was  again 
forced  to  fight  with  her  back  to  the  wall 
And  m  six  days,  achieved  a  fantastic  victory 
over  the  Arabs,  against  overwhelming  odds. 

But  the  most  vicious  blow  came  on  the 
holiest  of  Jewish  Holy  Days,  Tom  Kippur 
And  again,  tiny  Israel  was  forced  to  fight  for 
her  very  survival;  a  renewal  of  the  story  of 
David  and  Oollath.  And  again,  Israel,  threat- 
ened thousands  of  times  since  she  became  a 
state,  has  learned  that  she  can  rely  upon 
only  her  own  people  to  defend  herself  against 
an  enemy  that  is  determined  to  destroy  her. 
The  Arabs  can  lose  hundreds  of  battles 
and  yet  survive.  Tiny  Israel  cannot  loae  even 
a  single  battle,  or  she  will  die. 


Who  is  the  Rxal  Etrcur? 
(By  George  Putnam) 
Israeli  Premier  Golda  Melr  told  this  re- 
porter that  m  evaluating  the  contlnulnit 
struggle  In  the  Middle  East,  one  must  kern 
In  mind  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
stantly  serves  as  attorney,  adviser,  and  ma- 
nipulator of  the  Arabs;  that  one  should 
be  constantly  aware  that  the  Kremlin  is 
selfishly  concerned  with  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Middle  East  oU;  that  Rus- 
sia Is  constantly  fishing  in  troubled  waters 
and  will  urge  peaceful  solutions  only  when 
and  where  it  serves  Mother  Russia's  cause. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  whenever  violence  has 
come  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Kremlin  has 
quickly  accused  the  Israelis  of  being  slngu- 
larly  guUty  of  aggression.  But  instead  of  ex- 
posing the  Soviet  Union  as  the  world's 
trouble  maker,  our  government  chooses  in- 
stead, to  straddle  the  fence;  or  It  would  ap- 
pear to  play  both  ends  against  the  middle 
We  supply  both  warring  factions  with  weap- 
ons of  war.  and  then,  as  In  1967.  when  the 
trouble  comes,  our  State  Department  Issues 
a  wishy-washy  statement  that,  and  I  quote 
We  wUl  maintain  strict  neutrality  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed;"  thus.  Inviting  the 
Kremlin  to  Indulge  in  unrestricted  self- 
serving  adventure. 

My  friend,  let's  face  it;  the  United  States 
has  one  true  friend  In  all  of  the  Middle 
East  and  that  friend  asks  very  little  from 
us.  That  friend  standing  alone,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  enemies,  her  back  to  the  sea— 
that  friend  is  Israel.  Her  enemies  have 
threatened  again  and  again  to  push  her  Into 
the  sea  and  to  commit  a  genocide  on  every 
man.  woman,  and  child. 

Now  the  point  I  make  U  this— that  with 
Russia  s  help,  with  the  Communists'  help 
this  could  happen  If  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  take  firm,  strong  action  to  guaran- 
Israef*  ""^^  survival  of  the  brave  people  of 

Russia  needs  us  desperately;  her  economy 
is  sagging;  her  food  supplies  are  In  a  des- 
perate state.  Russia  needs  us.  Therefore  we 
have  an  advantage,  if  only  we  wUl  us^  it 
properly.  "jw  11, 

Now,  the  Russians  understand  one  word- 
America  once  showed  It.  Israel  now  has  it 
It  was  part  of  our  heritage  and  our  tradi- 
tion. It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  word,  but  It 
is  damned  meaningful. 

And  that  word  Is — guts! 

JuooK  Thtm  bt  What  Thet  Do,  Not  What 

Thbt    Sat 

(By  George  Putman) 

It   Is  thU  reporter's  opinion   that  as  we 

travel  hand  In  hand  with  the  Soviet  Union 

down  the  primrose  path  to  detente,  that  we 

Judge  them,  not  by  what  they  say.  but  what 

they  do. 

And  listen,  as  example,  to  this  statement 
by  Nixon  and  Brezhnev  following  their  meet- 
ing In  the  Kremlin  in  May  of  1972-  "The  USA 
and  the  USSR  need  to  make  every  effort  to 
remove  the  threat  of  war.  with  a  special  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
so  that  confiicts  or  situations  wUl  not  arise 
which  would  Increase  International  tensions  " 

WeU.  lets  look  at  the  record.  In  the  tragic 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exhorted  Algeria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and 
Iraq  to  Join  the  battle  agalns  Israel,  and  to 
drive  the  Israelis  Into  the  sea.  Now  I  ask  you. 
Is  this  an  example  of  the  Soviet  inclination 
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to  reduce  International  tensions,  as  professed 
In  the  May,  1972,  declaration? 

No!  And  this  again  Is  a  vicious,  bald-faced 
escalation  of  war  through  Soviet  chicanery, 
deceit,  conspiracy,  and  fraud.  And  to  com- 
pound this  deceit,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  rush- 
ing planeloads  of  the  weapons  of  war  with 
which  to  carry  out  their  promise  to  destroy 
Israel  for  all  time. 

The  United  States  and  its  leaders.  Instead 
of  pussyfooting  and  lightly  warning  the 
Soviets  that  their  warlike  actions  might  In- 
terfere with  the  ongoing  detente,  should  now 
stand  tall  as  leader  of  the  free  world.  I  think 
the  United  States  should  tell  the  Kremlin  we 
know  their  game,  and  we  are  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  It. 

It  Is  time  to  tell  the  Soviets  and  the  world 
that  the  Kremlin  couldn't  care  less  about  any 
of  the  people  Involved,  and  least  of  all,  the 
Arabs.  It  Is  time  to  tell  the  world  that  we 
know  Russia  wants  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
control  of  the  Middle  East  oil. 

It  Is  time  to  tell  the  world  that  Com- 
munism, be  It  that  spawned  In  Moscow  or 
Peking,  Is  at  the  very  root  of  most  of  the 
world's  troubles,  and  that  there  can  never 
be  peace  In  the  world  until  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  Communist  China  bring  to  a  halt 
their  never  ending  worldwide  aggression. 

It's  time  the  United  States  and  our  lead- 
ers begin  to  emulate  the  roughest,  toughest, 
bravest  nation  In  the  Middle  East,  If  not  the 
world — and  I  mean  the  State  of  Israel. 

And  It  Is  time  our  leaders  show  the  same 
strength  of  courage  and  purpose  as  does  the 
American  born  Jewish  grandmother  from 
Milwaukee,  Golda  Melr.  who  says.  "If  Amer- 
ica does  not  remain  strong,  then  we  will  all 
go  down  together." 

She  knows,  as  you  and  I  should  know,  that 
only  the  strong  survive,  and  that  therein  lies 
the  survival  of  the  whole  free  world. 

Anti-Israel  United   Nations 
(By  George  Putnam) 

It  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  brave 
State  of  Israel  took  a  terrible  gamble  In  or- 
der to  prove  to  the  world,  once  and  for  all. 
that  they  are  not  the  aggressors  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Israeli  mtelUgence  reported  a  large  build- 
up of  Arab  troops,  tanks,  mechanized  units, 
ground-to-ground  and  ground-to-air  missiles, 
along  Israel's  borders  with  Syria  and  Egypt. 
But  Israel,  recognizing  this  threat  to  her 
very  survival,  went  about  observance  of  the 
holiest  of  Jewish  Holy  Days.  And  then.  It 
came.  Israel  suffered  her  own  Pearl  Harbor, 
stabbed  In  the  back  while  at  prayer. 

Israel  knew  the  terrible  risk  and  the  cost 
In  lives  and  weapons  of  war.  Israel  knew  that 
the  damage  could  be  Irreparable,  yet  Israel 
determined  to  take  that  chance. 

The  reaction  at  the  United  Nations — pre- 
dictable As  always,  the  twelve  members  of 
the  Soviet  bloc — the  eighteen  in  the  Arab 
bloc;  the  fc«-ty-one  In  the  African  bloc;  and 
the  seventy-five  so-called  non-aligned  bloc 
members,  adopted  their  consistent  anti-Israel 
position,  and  the  resulting  hostility  has  fed 
on  Itself. 

One  Western  delegate,  commenting  on  the 
atmosphere  In  the  packed  Security  Council 
Chamber,  said,  "At  times  I  felt  I  was  In  the 
middle  of  a  lynch  mob.  Almost  everybody 
sitting  there  wanted  to  hear  bad  things 
about  Israel.  There  was  no  one  present  who 
would  Identify  the  Arabs  as  the  aggressors." 

Nor  was  there  any  resolution  ever,  at  any 
time,  adopted,  condemning  the  Arab  nations 
for  their  transgressions.  Except  for  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  no  one — no  one  has 
even  mentioned  the  reports  of  the  United 
Nations  observer  team  as  evidence  that 
Egypt  and  Sjrrla  Initiated  the  fighting. 

And  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  restrain 
Itself,  having  tasted  Israeli  blood  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  call  upon  all  of  the  Arab  nations 
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to  Join  Syria  and  Egypt  In  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Israel. 

And  underlying  this  entire  farce  Is  the 
antl-Jewlshness  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
Yakob  Mlllk  who  sarcastically  referred  to  the 
Jews  as  "the  chosen  people,"  and  the  size 
of  Jewish  noses.  He  could  not  contain  him- 
self when  he  shouted,  "The  Israelis  are  like 
savage,  barbaric  tribes,  annihilating,  destroy- 
ing, and  trying  to  remove  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  cities,  villages,  cultural  heritage, 
smd  entire  civilizations." 

It  Is  well  that  all  this  be  put  on  the  rec- 
ord at  this  time,  and  remembered.  Because 
whenever  the  uneven  contest  shifts  In  favor 
of  Israel,  as  It  has;  as  It  does;  as  it  always 
WlU,  It  Is  the  gangsters  In  the  Kremlin  who 
then  run  to  the  United  Nations,  with  their 
taU  between  their  legs,  to  cry  for  peace  and 
a  return  to  the  status  quo — the  status  quo 
they  are  so  determined  to  destroy. 

Remember,  Israel — remember  yoxir  friends, 
and  remember  your  enemies.  Never  forget 
those  who  preach  detente,  peace,  under- 
standing; meanwhile,  plunging  the  dagger 
deep  in  your  heart. 


FBI  DIRECTOR  KELLEY  SPEAKS  TO 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all -ages  of  civilization  have  had 
to  contend  with  the  imperfections  of 
man,  and  because  of  these  human  frail- 
ties, societies  have  had  to  devise  systems 
of  laws  to  protect  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

In  our  country,  founded  on  the  cher- 
ished and  tested  principles  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms,  it  is  always  en- 
couraging to  me  when  those  charged  with 
enforcing  the  laws  under  which  we  live 
take  an  open  stance  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice. For  instance,  the  forthright  state- 
ments and  actions  of  the  new  FBI  Di- 
rector, Clarence  M.  Kelley,  as  he  charts 
the  course  the  FBI  will  pursue  under  his 
leadership  are  noteworthy  as  well  as 
reassuring. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
league a  recent  address,  "An  Alliance  for 
Truth."  by  Mr.  Kelley  before  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Association  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  Mr.  Kelley's  remarks  out- 
line some  of  the  progressive  steps  the 
FBI  will  take  to  strengthen  its  relation- 
ship with  the  press  to  better  serve  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr.  Kelley's  ad- 
dress in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point : 

An  Alliance  foe  Tbuth 
(Speech  by  Hon.  Clarence  M.  Kelley) 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  be  your  guest  to- 
day and  most  appreciative  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sp>eak  to  you  In  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  FBI. 

The  news  media  and  law  enforcement  are 
kindred  professions,  allied  In  a  compelling 
mutual  endeavor — to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple by  seeking  out  and  revealing  the  truth. 

Our  two  professions  serve  the  people  best 
when  our  relationship  is  complementary 
rather  than  conflicting. 

You  have  a  legitimate  need  for  Informa- 
tion about  crime  and  law  enforcement  actlvl- 
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ties.  We  operate  more  effectively  against 
crime  when  we  are  able,  through  the  media, 
to  Inform  the  public  about  our  objectives, 
our  problems  and  our  accomplishments. 

Truthfully,  I  can  say  my  relationship  with 
the  press  during  the  33  years  I  have  served 
In  law  enforcement  has  been  congenial  and 
gratifying. 

Perhaps  this  Is  because  our  relationship  al- 
ways has  been  completely  honest. 

I  have  never  deliberately  misled  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  news  media,  and  I  have  never 
been   victimized   by   distorted   reporting. 

My  press  policy  always  has  been  one  of 
"open  stance" — one  of  complete  candldness 
and  wUllngness  to  answer  press  Inquiries, 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  press  In  our 
democratic  society  to  obtain  Information  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public. 

This  shall  continue  to  be  my  policy  as 
Director  of  the  FBI. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  In  the  past  the  FBI 
has  had  something  less  than  a  wide  open 
press  policy.  I  Intend  no  criticism  of  that 
policy  In  my  remarks  today. 

But  times  change.  And  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  henceforth, 
the  FBI  will  respond  openly  to  news  media 
Inquiries  Insofar  as  we  are  permitted  to 
do  so  by  mandates  of  law  and  ethics. 

There  Is,  I  believe,  much  misinformation 
abroad  today  regarding  the  FBI. 

I  have  been  astonished  by  the  impression 
some  people  have  that  the  FBI  Is  engaged  In 
elaborate  clandestine  operations  Infrlnglilg 
on  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizenry. 

I  am  dismayed  by  allegations  that  cloak 
and  dagger  tactics  of  the  FBI  threaten  to 
make  It  a  Gestapo — a  menace  to  American 
freedom. 

I  feel  we  must  convey  to  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  what  the  FBI  does, 
and   by   what   authority   the   FBI  does   It. 

It  Is  time  to  raise  the  shade  so  that  the 
public  may  Judge  what  motivates  the  men 
and  women  of  the  FBI  ...  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  appraise  our  work. 

We  hope  the  news  media  will  be  our  ally 
in  this  endeavor. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  bounds 
to  what  we  can  disclose — bounds  prescribed 
by  law.  Judicial  procedure  and  propriety. 

The  VS.  Supreme  Court  held  in  a  1966 
decision  that  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity 
In  the  form  of  extrajudicial  statements  by 
witnesses,  police  and  other  criminal  Justice 
practitioners  may  prevent  a  fair  trial. 

We  win  not  abridge  a  person's  right  to 
due  process  of  law.  We  will  not  capriciously 
lay  waste  a  person's  reputation.  We  cannot 
damage  an  Investigation  or  Jeopardize  a  case 
to  be  tried  In  court.  Nor  can  we  compromise 
confidential  relationships  vital  to  our  Inves- 
tigative mission. 

Also,  we  must  observe  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  are  considerations  we  cannot 
ignore. 

But  let  me  add  emphatically  that  we  will 
not  take  sanctuary  In  a  self-serving  "no 
comment"  when  we  err  and  the  heat  Is  on. 

Obviously,  In  a  democracy  a  government 
agency  such  as  the  FBI  has  an  obligation 
to  account  to  the  public  In  the  discharge  of 
Its  responslbUltles. 

And  we  shall  do  so. 

We  are  an  organization  of  human  beings, 
and  human  beings  ar<»  notoriously  Imperfect. 
We  will  make  mistakes,  though  we  try  our 
utmost  to  avoid  them. 

But  when  we  are  wrong,  we  shall  admit  It. 
And  we  shaU  expect  to  take  our  lumps  In 
the  press.  We  ask  only  for  objectlveness  and 
accuracy,  and  the  opportunity  to  tell  our 
side  of  the  story. 

I  believe  that  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween an  agency  such  as  ours  and  the  press 
can  result  In  relatively  minor  incidents  be- 
ing blown  all  out  of  proportion. 

An  unfortunate  example  of  this  occurred 
last  Augtist  In  Little  Rock. 
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One  of  our  Agents  killed  a  large  dog  whUe 
participating  in  the  arrest  of  a  bank  robbery 
suspect  for  whom  a  warrant  had  been  Issued. 

The  Agent  had  been  assigned  a  position  at 
the  rear  of  a  residence  In  which  the  suspect 
was  thought  to  be  located.  A  vehicle  believed 
to  have  been  In  the  suspect's  possession  was 
parked  in  front  of  the  residence,  and  the 
Agents  had  obtained  Information  that  the 
suspect  was  in  the  residence. 

The  dog  suddenly  emerged  from  a  shed 
and  lunged  at  the  Agent,  who  having  no 
avenue  to  retreat,  flred  two  shots,  kUllng  the 
dog  to  protect  himself  from  Injiu^r.  The  dog 
was  chained,  but  the  Agent  was  well  within 
the  dogs  range  with  no  opportunity  to  elude 
the  animal. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  bank  robbery  suspect 
was  arrested  In  the  driveway  of  a  residence 
directly  across  the  street. 

Perhaps  we  were  too  guarded  In  our  Initial 
response  to  local  press  inquiries.  At  any  rate, 
the  incident  made  the  wire  services.  I  saw 
a  two-column  headline  in  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  that  proclaimed: 

"FBI  Agent  Slays  Dog." 

The  fact  that  we  had  arrested  a  potentially 
dangerous  bank  robbery  fugitive  became  In- 
cldental.  We  were  cast  In  the  role  of  callous 
dog  killers. 

I  believe  that  unfortunate  Incident  points 
up  the  necessity  for  dialogue  between  a  law 
enforcement  agency  such  as  the  FBI  and  the 
press— at  the  local  level  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional level. 

And  we  are  toklng  Initiatives  to  establish 
this  dialogue. 

Our  Intention  Is  to  make  the  FBI  more 
responsive  to  news  media  inquiries.  Our  aim 
Is  to  facUltate  your  work,  not  to  Impede  it 

What  steps  are  we  taking  to  accomplish 
this?  *^ 

We  have  been  In  touch  with  the  Special 
Agents  in  Charge  of  our  field  offices  and  we 
are  working  out  the  detaUs  of  a  more  re- 
laxed press  policy. 

Special  Agents  in  Charge  of  FBI  field  offices 
now  have  more  freedom  to  respond  to  news 
media  questions. 

Beginning  next  month,  these  field  execu- 
tives and  other  Bureau  officials  will  be  un- 
dergoing management  training  courses  that 
wUl  Include  suggestions  for  developing  closer 
working  relationships  with  the  news  media 
We  shall  make  an  effort  to  admit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  to  crime  scene  areas 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  photographs  and 
interviews. 

But  we  must  Insure  that  processing  of 
crime  scenes  for  evidence  U  completed  And 
we  must  reserve  the  right  to  Interview  wit- 
nesses first. 

Often  a  problem  during  aircraft  hijackings 
Is  answering  press  inquiries  whUe  trying  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  passengers  and  appre- 
hend the  hijackers. 

We  must  always  give  passenger  safety  high- 
est priority,  and  I  am  sure  that  Is  the  way 
you  would  want  It. 

But  we  propose  to  set  aside  an  area  for 
newsmen  at  the  airport  In  such  cases  and 
to  assign  an  FBI  skyjacking  expert  to  brief 
them.  Reporters  will  be  kept  abreast  of  de- 
velopments or  will  be  advised  where  they  can 
go  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  accurate  In- 
formation. 

I  am  certain  there  are  other  ways  In  which 
we  can  make  information  more  accessible  to 
the  news  media  in  given  situations.  When- 
over  possible,  we  shall  do  so. 

We  would  encourage  you  to  contact  us 
when  you  need  Information. 

If  a  critic  tosses  a  harpoon  In  our  direction 
and  you  wish  to  know  whether  It  has  hit  Its 

mark,  we  will  give  you  a   factual  answer 

within  the  bounds  I  have  mentioned. 

Ordinarily,  we  will  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity --o  show  you  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Occasionally,  a  salvo  of  criticism  directed 
at  the  FBI  Is  utterly  groundless,  yet  the 
Initial  barrage  lights  up  the  skies  so  spec- 
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tacularly  the  public  may  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed by  the  display. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  allegation  that  the 
FBI  uses  agents  provocateurs  as  a  clandes- 
tine investigative  expedient.  As  the  British 
statesman  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  said,  "ThU 
shows  how  much  easier  It  la  to  be  critical 
than  to  be  correct." 

Permit  me  to  state  emphatically  that  under 
no  circumstances  does  the  FBI  use  provoca- 
teurs. 

Do  we  have  Informants?  Certainly.  We 
would  be  remiss  as  an  investigative  agency 
if  we  shunned  them.  But  we  keep  check  on 
them.  We  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
assure  that  they  dont  develop  into  agents 
provocateurs.  The  services  of  informants  are 
terminated  if  they  display  a  tendency  toward 
over-zealousness. 

How  do  we  determine  the  reliability  of 
Informants? 

Our  Agents  are  held  strictly  accountable 
for  supervision  of  informants  assigned  to 
them.  Any  dereliction  In  this  respect  could 
lead  to  discontinuing  the  informant's  serv- 
ices and  disciplinary  action  against  the 
Agent. 

One  of  the  primary  measures  of  an  in- 
formant's reliability  is  the  quality  of  his  In- 
formation. This  is  subject  to  constant  evalu- 
ation and  cross-checking. 

If  an  informant  says  that  stolen  property 
Is  being  fenced  cut  of  a  certain  warehouse  or 
that  a  certain  Individual  transports  heroin  In 
the  spare  tire  of  his  automobile,  these  are 
facts  easily  verified  or  discounted. 

Field  supervUors  regularly  review  inform- 
ants' files  to  evaluate  their  performance.  Ad- 
ditionally, supervisors  at  FBI  Headquarters 
in  Washington  review  their  efforts.  During 
inspections  of  field  offices,  supervlsorv  person- 
nel from  FBI  Headquarters  evaluate  each 
Informant. 

In  periodic  reports  of  contacts  with  in- 
formants assigned  to  him.  the  Agent  must 
certify  as  to  the  Informants'  reliability  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  retaining  them. 
I  hope  that  clears  up  the  myth  of  FBI 
agents  provocateurs. 

Occasionally,  there  are  times  when  a  bit  of 
misinformation  will  find  its  way  Into  print 
because  of  a  simple  misunderstanding  be- 
tween lawman  and  reporter. 

I  can  recall  one  such  Instance  in  which  a 
rural  residence  had  been  extensively  dam- 
aged by  vandals  whUe  the  occupants  were 
away  on  vacation. 

A  young  reporter  from  the  local  newspaper 
eagerly  taerged  after  the  veteran  undersheriff 
as  he  made  his  crime  scene  examination  Oc- 
casionally, the  lawman  would  make  a  cryp- 
tic observation  «nd  the  reporter  would  scrib- 
ble it  m  his  notebook. 

The  undersheriff  paused  outside  a  window 
stooped  and  scrutinized  some  peculiar  im- 
pressions m  the  dirt.  "Looks  like  the  var- 
mints were  a  'draggin'  something,"  the  law- 
man muttered. 

The  next  edition  of  the  reporter's  news- 
paper carried  a  story  quoting  the  under- 
sheriff  as  saying  the  terrible  damage  at  the 
rostnence  was  caused  by  "a  dragon-like  var- 
mint." 

Those  things  happen. 

But  obviously  the  more  onen  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  are  between  news- 
men and  law  enforcement  officers  the  less 
possibility  there  Is  for  misunderstanding 

In  the  event  disclosure  of  certain  Infor- 
mation would  obviously  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest— or  an  ahrldeement  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  an  Individual— we  In- 
tend to  explain  to  the  Inquiring  Journalist 
the  reasons  we  must  decline  to  disclose  this 
Information. 

Certainly  a  reporter  is  entitled  to  more 
than  a  terse  "no  comment"  in  such  In- 
stances, and  we  hope  such  Instances  will  be 
rare. 

I  might  mention  briefly  the  FBI  position 
regarding   leaked    Information.    I    would   b« 
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less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  state  that  we 
abhor  leaks.  Not  because  leaked  informa- 
tion might  embarrass  the  FBI.  but  because 
when  information  is  made  public  outside  of 
channels,  we  have  no  way  of  protecting  in- 
dividuals' reputations  or  constitutional 
rights.  Also,  an  Important  investigation  may 
be  damaged.  " 

Now  I  am  referring  to  the  leaking  of  secret 
or  sensitive  data,  as  opposed  to  background 
oneflngs  for  newsmen,  which  I  consider  a 
matter  of  courtesy. 

We  would  not  presume  to  counsel  you  re- 
garding your  use  of  leaked  information.  Ours 
IS  not  a  censorship  role.  Your  Judgment 
should,  and  must,  prevail. 

Unquestionably,  the  news  media  serve 
their  communities  by  publishing  crime  news 
An  atmosphere  of  public  Ignorance  and  mis- 
information Is  an  ideal  atmosphere  for 
crime  and  corruption. 

"The  criminal  Justice  system— indeed  the 
public— owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  responsi- 
ble Journalists  for  their  coverage  of  crime 

News  accounts  of  speedy  solutions  of 
crime  and  the  apprehension  of  criminals  may 
well  act  as  deterrents  to  crime. 

But.  perhaps  even  more  importantly  when 
good  police  work  is  chronicled  for  your  sub- 
scribers. It  surely  enhances  police-commu- 
nity relations. 

The  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies Is  most  certainly  affected  by  community 
support.  And  the  value  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement to  the  community  is  self  evident 

When  an  FBI  Agent  or  a  policeman  knocks 
ri?^J*,/  citizen's  door  seeking  information 
relating  to  a  crime  in  your  community,  how 
Will  the  lawman  be  receix-ed? 

Will  the  citizen  slam  the  door  In  the  law- 
man's face? 

Will  the  citizen  merely  be  wary  and  sus- 
picious? 

Or  wUl  the  citizen  cooperate  fully  realiz- 
ing the  vital  responsibility  the  lawman  has 
to  try  to  keep  the  community  a  safe  place 
In  which  to  live?  Realizing,  too.  the  law- 
man  may  forfeit  his  life  in  the  effort' 

The  articles  and  editorials  you  publish  are 
a  contributing  faotor. 

The  days  have  long  since  passed  when  the 
legendary  marshal  of  the  Old  West  strode  the 
streets  of  a  wild  cowtown— a  tall,  solitary 
man  of  formidable  prowess  with  a  six- 
shooter— keeping  the  peace  through  intimi- 
dating reputation. 

Keeping  the  peace  has  become  somewhat 
more  complicated. 

No  law  enforcement  agency,  no  matter  how 
well  trained,  no  matter  how  virell  motivated 
and  dedicated,  can  unUaterally  conquer 
crime.  It's  a  community  project. 

We  in  law  enforcement  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  to  be  sure,  but  our  effective- 
ness is  certain  to  be  strengthened  If  the  press 
Is  our  ally.  *^ 

We  in  law  enforcement  cannot  expect  to 
have  editorial  roses  strewn  in  our  path  for 
simply  doing  our  Job.  Neither  can  we  expect 
the  press  to  look  the  other  way  when  we 
blunder. 

AU  we  can  legitimately  expect  is  objectivity 
accuracy  and  an  opportunity  for  explana- 
tion. 

In  your  profession.  I  know  you  must  be- 
lieve   as  I  do.  that  there  Is  great  power  in 
truth  .  .  .  that  truth  is  capable  of  action 
that  truth  can  make  things  happen 

Because  of  our  overriding  responsibility 
to  the  American  people  to  discover  and  re- 
veal the  truth,  It  u  vital  that  both  the 
press  and  law  enforcement  perform  with  In- 
tegrity, thoroughness  and  impartiality 

When  we  compromise  our  integrity  to 
achieve  a  goal,  when  we  sacrifice  thorough- 
ness for  experience,  when  we  permit  personal 
bias  to  sully  our  work,  then  we  break  faith 
with  the  American  people. 

And  sooner  or  later  we  will  be  discovered 

We  of  the  FBI  recognize  and  whole- 
heartedly uphold  the  right  and  need  of  the 
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people  to  be  fully  and  accurately  Informed 
of  our  performance  and  policies. 

We  uphold  the  First  Amendment  right  ot 
the  news  media. 

And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  truth  .  .  .  truth 
regarding  our  operations  .  .  .  truth  in  report- 
ing our  investigations. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  pec^le's 
verdict. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE     BENEFITS     OP     COMPUTERS 
VERSUS  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 


CONGRESSIONAL    PHONE    POLL 
RESULTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  the 
past,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  results  of  the  latest 
"congressional  telephone  poll"  conducted 
among  more  that  3,400  residents  of  the 
20th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  used  this  poll  several  times  in 
the  past  2  years  to  obtain  a  quick  cross- 
section  of  opinion  among  our  people  on 
topical  issues  of  the  day.  It  is  impartial 
and  completely  voluntary.  The  partici- 
pants have  given  us  written  authoriza- 
tion to  call  them  on  any  question.  Be- 
cause of  their  cooperation  and  interest 
in  their  Government,  the  poll  has  proven 
to  be  remarkably  accurate  when  com- 
pared to  the  results  of  national  polls 
taken  by  professionals  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  among  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people. 

In  the  most  recent  survey,  I  sought  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  the 
question  of  forced  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  school  districts. 
The  returns  left  no  doubt  about  the 
majority's  opinion.  Of  3,438  people  con- 
t£w;ted,  5.9  percent  approved  of  forced 
busing  in  this  respect;  78.6  percent  did 
not  approve  of  it;  and  15.5  percent  in- 
dicated no  opinion  or  interest  in  the 
question. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  many 
participants  took  the  time  to  explain  the 
reason  for  their  position  on  the  issue,  as 
they  did  not  want  their  opinion  to  be 
misconstrued — to  be  labeled  racists  be- 
cause they  objected  to  forced  busing.  In- 
stead,.these  people  felt  the  money  spent 
on  busing  was  being  wasted;  that  it  could 
be  put  to  better  use  by  improving  the 
quality  of  the  educational  staff,  neigh- 
borhood school  building,  and  equipment. 
Others  pointed  out  they  made  financial 
sacrifices  and  assumed  long-term  mort- 
gages, in  order  to  enroll  their  children  in 
a  better  school. 

Accordingly,  if  their  children  were  to 
be  bused  to  another  district — perhaps  the 
very  one  from  which  the  family  moved — 
their  attempts  to  provide  their  children 
with  a  good  education  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  results  of  this 
"phone  poll." 

The  Results 

For,  202. 

Against,  2,704. 

No  opinion,  632. 

Contacted,  3.438. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  wave  of  technological  advances  in 
recent  years  moved  us  into  an  age  of 
computers.  Computers  are  of  known 
beneficial  use  to  mankind  by  providing 
instant  information  with  maximum  eflQ- 
ciency. 

Unfortimately,  the  benefits  of  the 
computer  in  data  storage  and  research 
can  be  used,  under  the  guise  of  efiQciency, 
against  the  common  good.  The  area  of 
crime  control  is  one  area  where  maxi- 
mum efficiency  can,  if  not  checked,  re- 
place civil  liberties  and  basic  human 
privacy. 

I  am  referring,  specifically,  to  crime 
files  that  register  names  and  actions  of 
persons  who  have  had  any  kind  of  con- 
tact with  law  enforcement  ofQclals.  One 
such  example  is  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  which  is  run  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  the  FBI  com- 
pile pertinent  data  that  makes  for  ef- 
fective crime  control.  However,  when 
people  without  criminal  records  are  re- 
corded for  noncriminal  acts,  suspicion, 
or  for  political  beliefs.  It  then  becomes  a 
direct  violation  of  privacy  and  civil 
liberties. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  are  fortimate  to 
have  members  of  the  State  legislature 
and  a  Governor  who  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight 
impending,  although  subtle,  invasion  of 
privacy. 

On  October  4,  1973,  Gov.  Francis  W. 
Sargent  addressed  a  gathering  at  the 
Boston  University  Student  Union  Build- 
ing Conference  Auditorium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  computer  and  civil  liberties.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  his  remarks: 
Address  bt  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  in  the  last 
two  decades  a  new  force  has  swept  across 
our  society  till  today  It  dominates  every 
phase  of  our  lives. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  computer. 

The  effects  of  this  new  technology  reach 
everywhere.  .  .  .  into  business  .  .  .  into  in- 
dustry .  .  .  and  most  importantly  into  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  let  me  be  clear  on  one  thing.  I  do 
not  oppose  this  new  technology  by  Itself. 
What  I  do  fear  Is  the  computer  run  wild  .  .  . 
a  technology  which  Instead  of  serving,  ends 
up  controlling. 

And  further,  I  fear  the  new  ethic  which 
has  arrived  with  the  computer.  Technical 
efficiency  now  reigns  supreme  in  otir  society. 
The  greatest  value  for  the  dollar. 

Yet  efficiency  cannot  be  our  only  goal.  We 
must  also  seek  to  protect  individual  liberties 
and  rights  ...  we  must  continue  to  deal 
with  citizens  as  Individuals,  not  as  numbers 
on  a  card. 

Some  may  say  that  the  danger  Is  hypo- 
thetical .  .  .  that  the  computer  presents  little, 
if  any,  threat  to  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
be  considered  and  treated  as  an  individual. 

Well,  as  the  Governor  of  this  state,  I  can 
assure  you  that  such  confidence  Is  misplaced. 
For  we  in  Massachusetts  have  felt  the  edge 
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of  technology's  sword  ...  we  know  what 
It's  like  to  try  to  curb  the  computer  .  .  .  and 
we  have  seen  the  depersonalization  that  so 
easily  can  occur. 

For  the  last  few  months,  Massachusetts 
has  been  battling  the  federal  government  to 
limit  the  extent  to  which  the  computer  In- 
vades the  privacy  of  our  citizens.  Specifically, 
this  state  has  refused  to  Join  a  national  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
personal  criminal  records. 

Administered  by  the  FBI,  this  National 
Crime  Information  Center  Is  designed  to  In- 
clude the  criminal  history  systems  of  each 
state. 

The  Massachusetts  system  has  been  ready 
for  some  time.  Yet  we  have  refused  to  link 
up  with  the  federal  NCIC. 

We  have  taken  this  position  because  it 
has  become  clear  that  although  we  have 
established  Important  safeguards  on  our 
criminal  history  system,  the  FBI  has  left  its 
own  system  virtually  uncontrolled. 

We  have  said  that  only  convictions  would 
be  recorded.  But  the  federal  system  also  in- 
cludes arrests  not  followed  by  conviction. 

We  have  said  that  access  would  be  limited 
essentially  to  law  enforcement  agencies.  But 
the  federal  system  allows  much  wider  access. 
Agencies  not  connected  to  law  enforcement — 
even  private  credit  companies — are  permitted 
to  see  and  use  these  confidential  records. 

We  have  established  an  independent 
watchdog  committee  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  the  Individual.  But  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  simUar  body. 

And  we  have  given  the  individual  the  right 
to  see  his  file  and  correct  It  If  It  Is  wrong. 
But  the  federal  government  permits  no  such 
privilege.  In  fact,  they  have  not  even  de- 
veloped the  means. 

When  the  vast  deficiencies  of  the  federal 
system  became  clear,  this  state  had  only  one 
legitimate  option. 

The  moment  we  Joined  the  national  sys- 
tem, our  Information  would  flow  Into  their 
data  bank  and  our  safeguards  would  be  ren- 
dered meaningless. 

Therefore,  on  June  13th,  I  refused  to  allow 
Massachusetts  to  Join  with  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 
And  the  sword  fell. 

The     Justice    Department     brought     suit 
against  us  In  federal  court  to  force  our  hand. 
Washington    threatened    to    freeze    thirty 
million  dollars  In  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  if  we  did  not  yield. 

The  Defense  Department  announced  that 
they  would  hold  back  twenty-four  hundred 
jobs  unless  It  had  access  to  our  files. 
StlU  I  refused. 

In  fact,  I  Joined  a  counter  suit  to  force  the 
federal  government  to  establish  safeguards 
similar  to  our  own. 

A  week  ago.  Massachusetts  emerged  vic- 
torious from  this  confrontation.  At  that  time, 
the  Justice  Department  announced  that  It 
was  dropping  Its  suit  against  us. 

And  so  for  the  moment  the  privacy  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state  is  protected — at  least 
when  it  concerns  criminal  records. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  not  limited  Its  computer  opera- 
tions to  criminal  histories.  It  has  also  at- 
tempted to  employ  this  new  technology  in 
the  battle  against  drug  abuse. 

In  1972.  the  federal  government  set  about 
to  create  a  national  Information  system  to 
gather  data  on  drug  abuse.  It  came  to  be 
known  as  CODAP. 

Theoretically,  the  Idea  of  CODAP  was  and 
Is  sound.  For  better  Information  is  vital  for 
the  effective  management,  research  and  eval- 
uation of  programs. 

In  practice,  however,  the  government  faUed 
to  create  the  necessary  safeguards.  It  asked 
each  drug  treatment  facility  to  provide  iden- 
tifying Information  on  each  person  receiving 
treatment  for  drug  problems  .  .  .  Information 
to  be  fed  into  the  CODAP  computers. 
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The  patient's  name  was  not  requested. 
Rather  an  Identity  code  was  devised  that  In- 
cluded the  patient's  sex,  race,  date  of  birth, 
Blp  code,  and  the  first  two  letters  of  his 
mother's  maiden  and  surname. 

We  were  told  that  through  this  code,  the 
patient's  confidentiality  could  be  protected. 
On  the  surface  this  sounded  excellent.  But 
then  Massachusetts  Investigated,  and  we 
quickly  learned  that  when  CODAP  records 
are  combined  with  other  computer  records, 
Identities  are  very  quickly  discovered. 

In  fact,  we  found  that  the  CODAP  code  was 
actually  more  exact  than  an  Individual's 
name. 

In  a  given  geographical  area,  for  example. 
Individual  clients  could  be  determined  with 
up  to  nmety-elght  percent  accuracy. 

So  once  agam,  I  refused  to  let  this  state 
Join  a  national  Information  system. 

As  with  NCIC.  the  federal  government  has 
backed  down  In  CODAP.  Massachusetts  can 
continue  to  receive  federal  funds,  even 
though  we  wUl  not  deliver  the  requested  In- 
formation. 

These  then  are  the  two  major  battles  that 
we  have  fought  to  protect  the  Individual  .  .  . 
to  curb  the  advance  of  the  computer  and  of 
Its  ethic:  efficiency  over  everything  else. 

But  though  we  have  won  two  significant 
victories,  the  basic  dangers  remain.  If  we  are 
to  meet  them,  we  must  learn  the  lessons  of 
NCIC  and  of  CODAP. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  understand  that 
NCICs  and  CODAP'a  occur  because  too  often 
public  officials  overlook  the  social  ImpUca- 
tions  of  their  programs. 

Too  often  they  are  blinded  by  technical 
advancements  .  .  .  new  designs  .  .  .  greater 
capabilities.  Too  often  officials  lose  sight  of 
the  true  purpose  of  social  technology  .  .  aid 
to  the  Individual. 

We  must  understand  that  we  do  not  pro- 
tect the  public  safety  by  depriving  individ- 
uals of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

And  we  do  not  help  a  drug  abuser  by  brand- 
ing him  for  life  ...  by  undermining  his  faith 
in  our  treatment  faculties. 

Tet  that  Is  what  NCIC  threatens  .  .  .  that 
to  what  CODAP  threatens.  These  programs 
are  sUll  two  more  examples  of  how  the  tech- 
nology of  computers  can  change  the  very 
meaning  of  man  as  an  individual. 

NCICs  and  CODAPs  can  let  us  consider  a 
person— not  as  a  unique  individual  with  po- 
tentials for  good  and  evU — but  as  the  sum 
total  of  printouts  supplied  by  Interlocking 
personal  data  banks. 

This  Is  efficiency  yvlth  all  it  can  mean.  Ma- 
chine over  man  .  .  .  system  over  individual. 
I^t  us  be  clear  though,  the  computer  Itself 
is  not  the  danger  ...  it  U  the  ethic  of  the 
computer  .  .  .  the  idea  that  man  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  aggregate  .  .  .  that  there  are  only 
groups  out  there  .  .  .  not  Individuals,  men 
and  women  who  need  society's  help. 

The  computer  Itself  cannot  do  damage.  But 
It  leads  too  easily  to  dehumanized  solutions 
to  social  problems. 

Consider  for  example  the  new  approaches 
we  are  witnessmg  in  several  states  to  deal 
with  drug  abuse  .  .  .  programs  that  consider 
the  abuser  not  as  one  who  needs  help  but  as 
one  who  is  a  pubUc  enemy  .  .  .  one  who  Is 
to  be  labeled  and  then  forgotten. 

However,  drug  abusers  caimot  be  wished 
away.  They  must  be  dealt  with  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  we  choose  to  Ignore  their  m- 
dividuaUty  ...  if  we  choose  to  toss  them  into 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  we  wUl  not  solve 
the  problem. 

In  fact,  all  we  will  do  is  overburden  our 
criminal  Justice  system. 

The  dehumanized  approach,  the  efficient 
approach  cannot  work.  The  regressive  legis- 
lation we  have  seen  in  several  states  can  only 
compound  the  problem. 

Recent  experience  has  shown  that  pushws 
are  not  becoming  less  conunon,  they  are  only 
becoming  more  careful.  In  one  state,  for  ex- 
ample, arrests  have  actually  fallen  seventy- 
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five  percent.  Additionally,  because  of  this  re- 
gressive approach,  the  police  are  facing  in- 
creased dangers  when  making  an  arrest  The 
reason  is  clear.  A  drug  offender  will  not 
hesitate  to  shoot  an  officer  if  he  has  already 
earned  mandatory  life  imprUonment  for  the 
abuse  alone. 

Further,  the  courts,  already  backlogged, 
win  soon  become  truly  Jammed.  FlexibUlty  in 
the  handling  of  cases  wUl  end  as  all  defend- 
ants demand  long,  expensive  Jury  trials. 

And  finally,  our  prisons  wlU  overflow  with 
Inmates  having  little  at  stake  la  malntalnmg 
order.  Attica  will  be  endlessly  miiltlplled. 

Such  is  and  wUl  always  be  the  result  of  a 
dehumanized  approach  to  the  drug  abuse 
problem.  Such  U  the  inevitable  result  of  an 
ethnic  that  ranks  efficiency  over  the  Individ- 
uality of  man. 

These  then  are  my  concerns.  We  embark 
upon  a  dangerous  course  when  we  rush  head 
long  into  programs  like  NCIC  or  CADAP 
which  threaten  to -undermine  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  the  individual. 

Once  we  allow  ourselves,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, to  look  beyond  the  Individual  as  the 
measure  of  our  social  programs,  we  risk  the 
development  of  so-caUed  "solutions" 
solutions  which  can  only  corrupt  our  society. 
This  Is  the  real  challenge  we  face  as  we 
attempt  to  use  technology  to  solve  our  social 
problems.  We  can  no  longer  abdicate  our 
responsibUltles.  We  can  no  longer  let  our 
desire  for  efficiency  so  overwhelm  us  that  we 
forget  that  the  goal  of  technology  is  to  help 
man,  not  to  enslave  him. 

In  Masschusetts,  we  have  discovered  that 
the  danger  is  not  Imaglnery  .  .  .  but  that  It  Is 
real.  And  we  have  discovered  how  difficult  it 
Is  to  do  battle  against  It. 

It  is  a  knowledge  not  limited  to  those  in 
government.  The  citizens,  too,  realize  the 
threat. 

I'd  like  to  read  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
frightened  citizen. 

"A  scary  thing  happened  to  me  last  Spring. 

"A  relative  of  mine  got  a  Job  as  a  deputy 
sheriff.  One  bored  night  on  dispatcher  duty 
he  ran  his  entire  family  through  the  Nation- 
al Crime  Information  Center.  Ten  out  of 
eleven  of  us  were  listed. 

"His  mother  was  listed  because  when  she 
was  18,  neighbors  complained  of  a  noisy 
sorority  party.  ( No  arrests. ) 

"His  stepfather,  a  respected  businessman 
was  listed  because  he  complained  to  the  po- 
lice that  he  had  received  a  bad  check. 

"Ten  out  of  eleven  of  us !  No  criminal  rec- 
ord. But  we  are  on  the  files  of  the  NCIC  I 

"P.S.,  ni  probably  be  listed  again  for  writ- 
ing this  letter." 

Tills  is  the  danger  we  must  confront.  It  Is 
danger  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 


October  17,  1973 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MAYBEE,  MICH. 


HON. 


ESCH 


MARVIN  L. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  Wednesday,  October  17.  1973 

"Br.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  in  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Maybee,  Mich.,  a  village 
with  a  proud  history  of  accomplishment. 
The  earliest  settlers  maintained  a  fierce 
Independence  and  passion  for  achieve- 
ment that  is  readily  evident  In  the  mod- 
em-day residents  of  Maybee. 

Named  after  Abram  Maybee — a  prom- 
inent local  businessman  and  farmer 

who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  town. 
The  village  prospered  and  grew  as  its 
residents  passed  along  their  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  determination,  and  coopera- 


tion. Those  qualities  were  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  said  In  a  message  to 
Maybee.  "America  needs  these  qualities 
as  It  looks  to  the  future." 

Maybee  is  today  proudly  looking  to  its 
past.  Its  history  is  detailed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary 112-page  book  with  pictures 
and  text  that  show  how  it  was  trans- 
formed from  a  pioneer  type  existence  to  a 
thriving  village  strengthened  by  German 
immigrants  and  their  descendants.  An 
industrious  people,  they  came  from 
Baden.  Mecklenburg  Scherin,  Alsace  Lor- 
raine Eind  other  parts  of  Germany. 

As  has  occurred  in  so  many  American 
towns  and  cities,  their  village  grew  with 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad.  By  the  early 
1900's  cattle  were  being  sliipped  by  rail 
along  with  cheese,  mUk,  tomatoes,  grain 
and  probably  brick  and  tile.  Commerce 
meantgrogress  and  new  businesses,  but 
the  village  has  retained  the  qualities  that 
attracted  the  first  settlers. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  citizens  of 
Maybee  and  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
100th  anniversary.  I  know  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Maybee  will  continue  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  southeastern  Michigan.  The  people  of 
Maybee  deserve  to  be  commended  on 
their  past  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments and  I  give  them  my  best  wishes  as 
they  strive  toward  new  goals. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  BENEFIT 
ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention'  of 
my  coUeagffis  the  tragic  case  of  Ted 
Buckley,  a  26-year-old  prison  guard  with 
a  non-English-speaking  wife  and  three 
young  chiildren,  who  was  brutaUy  mur- 
dered in  the  line  of  duty.  The  plight  of 
this  man's  family  exemplifies  the  need 
for  prompt  enactment  of  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1973  (H.R. 
12),  which  would  provide  relief  for  the 
families  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  protect  ours. 

H.R.  12,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Peter  Rodino,  narrowly  failed  enact- 
ment by  the  92d  Congress.  Conferees  had 
agreed  tQ  a  compromise  version  of  the 
bill  on  October  17,  1972.  However  pass- 
age was  prevented  by  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  2  days  after  the 
conference  agreement.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Bene- 
fit Act  of  1973  (S.  15)  would  make  the 
legislation  retroactive  to  the  original 
October  17.  1972,  date,  but  the  House  bill 
does  not  so  provide.  I  feel  that  It  would 
be  grossly  unjust  to  let  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  preventing  the  earlier 
passage  of  this  legislation  deprive  the 
families  of  persons  like  Ted  Buckley  of 
desparately  needed  survivor  benefits  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  make  H.R.  12 
retroactive  to  the  original  October  17. 
1972,  date. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
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ceived  from  Ted  Buckley's  brother,  Mr. 
William  P.  Buckley,  deputy  district  at- 
torney of  Denver,  Colo.,  written  on  be- 
half of  his  sister-in-law: 

OiTXCC  or  TKi  District  Attornst, 

Denver,  August  6, 1973. 
Mrs.  Pat  Schroedeb, 

Representative,     Longworth     House     Office 
Building,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Schroeder:  On  June  22,  1973, 
my  younger  brother,  Theodore  J.  Buckley, 
aged  26,  was  murdered  while  on  duty  as  a 
prison  guard  at  the  Arizona  State  Prison, 
Florence,  Arizona.  This  event  occurred  dur- 
ing an  inmate  uprising  in  Cellblock  3  and  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Ted  and  one  other 
guard. 

Ted  suffered  a  brutal,  painful  and  point- 
less death  at  a  time  when  he  had  many 
personal  plans  for  the  future.  Ted  was 
stabbed  countless  times  and  beaten  with  a 
pipe  wrench.  His  body  was  then  stripped  of 
all  personal  possessions  including  his  wedding 
band,  watch,  wallet  and  car  keys — none  of 
which  was  ever  recovered. 

I  am  writing  on  belialf  of  bis  widow.  Sun 
Cha  Buckley,  who  speaks  very  little  English — 
and  cannot  read  or  write  the  language — and 
his  three  children,  aged  two,  three  and  four. 
Ted  met  his  Korean  wife  while  serving  with 
the  United  States  Army.  He  Joined  the  Army 
in  June,  1966  and  served  In  Korea,  Germany 
and  Yuma,  Arizona.  He  spent  six  and  one- 
half  years  as  a  military  policeman  and  was 
discharged  In  December,  1972.  He  had  hoped 
to  contlue  a  career  in  law  enforcement  and 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Arizona  State  Prison 
in  January,  1973. 

His  family  is  entitled  to  Social  Security 
and  industrial  Commission  benefits;  however, 
these  allowances  are  Insufficient  to  meet  more 
than  minimal  needs  and  the  benefits  wiU  be 
drastically  reduced  when  each  of  the  chil- 
dren attains  the  age  of  18.  Since  the  widow's 
Income  wUl  be  reduced  drastically  In  less 
than  i8  years,  no  lending  Institution  will 
finance  the  purpose  of  a  house  for  her  with- 
out collateral.  With  her  language  barrier  and 
three  small  dependents,  she  is  hardly  em- 
ployable. 

I  am  therefore  deeply  concerned  with  the 
status  imd  eventual  outcome  of  the  PubUc 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1973.  Senate 
Bill  15  provides  a  retroactive  date  of  October 
17,  1972;  however,  the  House  version  of  the 
same  Bill — HJl.  12 — does  not  so  provide.  If 
passed,  with  a  retroactive  date  prior  to  June 
22,  1973,  this  grant  would  allow  for  educa- 
tional planning  for  both  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren and  would  also  provide  her  with  needed 
income  after  the  children  have  reached  ma- 
jority. 

I  believe  that  Ted's  case  brings  to  realiza- 
tion the  dire  need  for  the  passage  of  the 
Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1973 
and  hope  the  plight  of  his  family  will  pro- 
vide for  the  members  of  Cong^^ss  sufficient 
personalization  and  incentive  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage, with  a  retroactive  date  as  provided  in 
Senate  Bill  15. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-LIAM  P.  BXTCKI.ET, 

Deputy  District  Attorney. 


A  MAN  WHO  CARED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
August  we  suffered  a  great  loss  when  Dr. 
George  Wiley  died  in  a  tragic  boating 
accident.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
could  not  believe  the  cruelty  of  fate  that 
would  snuff  out  the  life  of  a  man  of  such 
power,    vision,   and   energy.   George   in 
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many  ways  seemed  larger  than  life,  a 
man  who  lived  to  struggle  for  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed  and  who 
seemed  to  derive  strength  from  the  proc- 
ess of  overcoming  the  many  obstacles  he 
■faced. 

In  many  ways  George  was  an  anomaly, 
or  at  least  a  contradiction.  A  Ph.  D.  in 
chemistry,  a  former  college  professor 
and  a  male,  he  nonetheless  became  the 
leader  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  wliich  was  and  is  pre- 
dominantly composed  of  poor,  unedu- 
cated, female  welfare  recipients.  He  was 
able  to  represent  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  as  ably  in  the 
f  oimdation  board  rooms  and  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  as  he  was  able  to  lead  its 
demonstrations  in  the  streets.  He  could 
appear  at  the  height  of  his  charismatic 
powers  at  a  street  rally,  then  move  into 
sophisticated  policy  discussions  within 
the  corridors  of  power,  once  again  be- 
coming the  professor  in  total  command 
of  his  subject. 

It  is,  however,  not  as  welfare  rights 
£u:tivist  and  leader  that  George  is  most 
missed.  He  is  missed  most  by  those  of  us 
who  knew  him.  We  know  him  as  a  friend, 
as  a  man  on  whom  we  could  depend,  and 
as  a  man  whose  dedicated  commitment 
to  his  principles  challenged  us  to  be  more 
conunitted  and  dedicated  to  our  own. 

A  column  by  James  Wechsler  in  the 
New  York  Post  captured,  I  think,  the  es- 
sence of  George  Wiley's  impact  upon  us. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Man  Who  Cares 
(By  James  A.  Weclisler) 

It  was  early  in  August,  a  few  days  after  my 
vacation  had  liegun,  that  a  radio  newscast 
brought  the  report  that  Dr.  George  Wiley  had 
vanished  after  falling  off  a  boat  from  which 
he  was  fishing  with  his  two  young  sons  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  His  body  was  recovered  three 
days  later. 

Although  I  cannot  pretend  any  prolonged 
or  intimate  association  with  him,  I  had  the 
sense  of  losing  someone  I  had  known  very 
well.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  of 
course,  were  pecullary  ghastly  because  one 
can  Imagine  this  gentle  crusader  torn  by 
thoughts  of  the  anguish  of  bis  kids  as  he 
vainly  battled  the  tides. 

I  thought  sadly,  too,  of  a  meeting  we  were 
supposed  to  have  had  In  late  spring  when  he 
felt  obligated  to  postpone  and  our  agree- 
ment to  get  together  Immediately  after  Labor 
Day.  Even  when  one  differed  with  him,  Wiley 
was  Invariably  a  reasonable,  gracious  and  in- 
spiring figure,  and  our  few  long  conversa- 
tions were  warm,  valued  mterludes. 

Perhaps  I  have  too  readUy  assumed  that 
George  Wiley's  name  will  be  famUiar  to  all 
who  read.  The  gifted  son  of  a  lower-middle- 
class  black  family,  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  Rhode  Island  University  and  re- 
ceived a  doctorate  In  organic  chemistry  at 
Cornell  in  1957. 

Soon  thereafter  he  began  a  teachmg  career 
at  UCLT  and  then  moved  on  to  Syracuse. 
But  he  soon  became  Involved  In  the  civil 
rights  upsurge  and  served  for  several  years 
as  associate  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  under  Jim  Parmer.  Then,  in  1966 
he  moved  into  the  area  to  which  he  devotee 
neEirly  all  the  years  that  remamed  to  him— 
the  enlisting  of  welfare  recipients  into  tht 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

In  &n  era  when  the  stereotype  of  "welfare 
bums  and  chlselers"  was  becoming  a  biparti- 
san political  war-cry,  Wiley  was  seeking  to  af- 
firm the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  thoee 
multitudes  to  whom  relief  was  not  a  choeen 
way  of  life.  Commenting  on  the  start  of  bis 
movement.   The   Dally  News   derisively  ob- 
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served  that  "most  i>eople  assumed  this  waJ 
some  kind  of  Joke." 

But  Wiley  was  neither  clown  nor  exhibi- 
tionist. He  did  forsake  conventional  academic 
dress  for  a  dashlkl  and  Jeans,  as  if  to  under- 
line his  commitment  to  a  missionary  ex- 
istence, and  at  times  his  public  utterances 
were  deemed  "extreme" —  especially  when  he 
later  challenged  the  Nlxon-Moynlhan  Family 
Assistance  Plan  as  inadeqiiate  ar.d  in  some 
aspects  regressive. 

Nevertheless  his  persistence  and  dedication 
were  an  important  measure  responsible  for 
NWRO's  successes  in  winning  mmimal  pro- 
tection for  welfare  clients  whose  valid  griev- 
ances were  obscured  by  an tl -welfare  agita- 
tion. 

Throughout  these  endeavors  Wiley  was 
striving  not  only  to  organize  the  frlendlese 
and  defenseless  but  to  project  them  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  human  beings — neither 
ail  samts  nor  sinners — rather  than  as  a  face- 
less mass. 

By  late  last  year,  however,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  hostile  political  climate  re- 
quired a  broader  base  of  operation;  In  effect 
he  felt  that  those  on  welfare  and  the  "work- 
ing poor"  were  being  fatally  polarized  despite 
a  common  stake  in  economic  reform. 

So  he  stepped  down  as  executive  director 
of  NWRO  and  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Movement  for  Economic  Justice  that  would 
strive  to  build  a  new  coalition  including  sen- 
ior citizens  along  with  constimer  health  suid 
housing  groups.  He  could  not  know  how  lit- 
tle time  was  left  for  him. 

This  tardy  retrospect  can  offer  only  a 
glimpse  of  this  burly,  decent  man  who  so 
ardently  embraced  the  causes  of  people  in- 
discriminately maligned. 

But  late  as  the  words  are,  they  tiave  some 
local  timeliness  In  view  of  the  memorial  serv- 
ice and  march  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
Thoee  to  whom  his  life  meant  much  will  as- 
semble at  noon  at  Mariners  Temple  (at 
Oliver  and  Henry  Sts.  on  the  Lower  East 
Side)  and,  after  a  ceremony  there,  parade 
past  the  federal  and  state  bulldmgs  to  260 
Church  St.,  where  the  city's  Social  Services 
agency  is  housed. 

Shortly  l>efore  writing  these  lines,  I  read 
an  essay  by  Pat  Moynlhan  In  the  current  Sat- 
urday Review/World  called  "A  Country  in 
Need  of  Praise."  In  it  Moynlhan  clings  to  the 
thesis  that  the  Nixon  years  have  been 
harslily  imderestimated;  after  all,  "maae 
violence"  came  to  an  end.  Without  reviving 
an  awkward  phrase,  he  seems  to  be  saying 
that  "benign  neglect"  has  been  richly  vindi- 
cated. 

George  Wiley  would  have  cried  out  In 
anger  at  such  commentary  of  complacency. 
WhUe  It  Is  possible  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
his  strategy  In  opposing  the  limited  PAP 
plan,  one  recalls  with  pain  how  Moynlhan 
subsequently  sought  to  blame  Wiley — rather 
than  Richard  Nixon's  lack  of  leadership  and 
conviction — for  the  total  debacle  that  en- 
sued. 

To  Moynlhan,  the  large  Nixon  triumph  txaa 
been  "to  bring  to  a  close  a  particular  unap- 
preciated period  of  disorder."  To  George 
Wiley,  those  would  have  been  fighting  words. 
He  had  no  patience  for  those  who  rationalize 
the  torment  of  others,  and  he  cast  his  lot 
with  the  loneliest.  Such  a  man  does  not  pass 
our  way  very  often. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  NOMINATION 
OP  GERALD  FORD  AS  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    1XA8SACBT7SXTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Spesiker.  pursuant 
to  its  constitutional  responsibilities,  the 
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Congress  will  soon  begin  proceedings  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Vice-Presidential 
nomination  of  President  Nixon.  The 
events  which  have  made  them  necessary, 
and  the  proceedings  themselves,  are  im- 
precedented  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
task  of  selecting  a  new  Vice  President 
requires  our  most  exacting  consideration. 
Among  those  who  have  recently  given 
a  great  deal  of  their  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  a  new  Vice  President  Is 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman Michael  J.  Harrington.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  his  thoughts  about  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  nomination  for  that  high 
oCBce: 

In   Opposition  to  the   Nomination  of 

Gerald   Ford   as   Vice   President 

(Statement  by  the  Honorable 

MiCHAEI.    J.     HaKBINCTON) 

The  President.  In  nominating  Gerald  Ford 
as  Vice  President,  has  lost  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  some  of  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  In  government.  Mr. 
Nixon  could  have  and  should  have  nominated 
a  person  of  greater  stature,  and  broader  ex- 
perience, who  Is  free  of  the  onus  of  narrow 
partisanship. 

While  I  fully  recognize  and  have  said  that 
a  President  should  be  given  broad  leeway  In 
his  choice  of  a  Vice  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  events  of  this  year  culminating 
in  the  resignation  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
shoxild  have  prompted  the  President  to  choose 
a  man  of  the  highest  quality.  He  did  not. 

Given  events  of  the  20th  Century,  there  is 
a  greater  probability  that  our  new  Vice  Pres- 
ident may  become  President  than  has  been 
the  case  with  other  nominees  and  the  new 
Vice  President  must  be  a  man  with  the  states- 
manship needed  to  lead  the  nation  should  It 
become  necessary.  Congressman  Ford  simply 
does  not  come  up  to  these  standards. 

My  objections  to  the  choice  of  the  House 
Republican  leader  are  based  in  large  measure 
on  my  observations  of  him  during  my  four 
years  In  Congress. 

These  negative  feelings  are  not  based  on 
personal  animosity,  but  on  my  observation 
of  Mr.  Ford's  Umited  intellectual  qualities; 
his  total  and  active  support  of  the  Nixon 
foreign  policy  of  the  Vietnam  war;  his 
staunch  defense  of  the  President's  domestic 
program  which  has  resulted  In  35  to  40 
vetoes  in  such  areas  as  health,  social  secur- 
ity, education  and  housing:  and  his  blanket 
defense — regardless  of  merit — of  Administra- 
tion figures  Involved  in  the  Watergate  in- 
quiry. In  all  these  areas.  Mr.  Ford  has  shown 
that  he  is  not  the  kind  of  person  who  should 
serve  as  Vice  President. 

These  factors  demonstrate  that  President 
Nixon  made  thp  selection  based  on  the  nar- 
rowest of  considerations — to  appease  the 
Congress,  to  appease  Republican  Party  in- 
terests, and  to  find  a  person  who  Is  not  a 
threat  because  of  fu:ure  political  ambitions. 
In  these  times,  the  American  people  de- 
serve something  more  than  the  rather  dreary 
selections  which  have  so  often  character- 
ized the  President's  appointments  to  sensi- 
tive Judicial  and  executive  branch  poets. 

With  210  million  people  in  this  nation 
and  the  Immense  reservoir  of  talent  they  of- 
fer, the  President,  by  selecting  Gerald  Ford, 
has  demonstrated  the  major  flaw  in  his 
character  and  Presidency — his  Inability  to 
find  and  promote  excellence.  Instead,  the 
President  has  preferred  to  surround  himself 
with  a  collection  of  people  best  noted  for 
their  mediocrity. 

The  President  owed  It  to  the  people,  his 
party  and  himself  to  make  a  better  choice 
for  Vice  President. 

The  American  people  have  no  direct  voice 
In  the  Vice  Presidential  selection  process. 
This  lack  of  a  referendum  gives  Congress  an 
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added  responsibility  at  this  time.  Members 
of  Congress  must  give  the  people  their  best 
and  most  candid  assessment  of  the  nomi- 
nee for  Vice  President. 

In  the  exercise  of  those  responsibilities,  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  Gerald  Ford  for  Vice 
President. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  THE  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROLr— NO.  34 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  a  letter  Mr.  William 
Baker  wrote  in  response  to  my  gim  con- 
trol inserts: 

Southbridce,  Mass., 

October  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Michael  Harrington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  know  you  must  be  a  busy  man, 
and  I  know  I  may  be  wasting  your  time  and 
mine,  but  being  71  yrs.  old  and  retired  add 
reading  the  Congressional  Record  a  lot  and 
knowing  your  fight  against  hand  guns  I 
thought  I  would  at  least  get  It  off  my  mind. 
I  don't  own  a  hand  gun  and  never  did,  but 
I  think  you're  wasting  your  time  fighting  for 
'Cloud  13" — to-night  is  a  beautiful  night  as 
I  write  to  you  and  I  don't  dare  go  for  a  walk 
which  I  would  like  to  do  because  its  not  safe 
anymore  after  dark,  and  it's  not  because  of 
hand-guns,  but  of  what  we  have  walking  tb» 
streets  and  nothing  is  done  about  it.  I  an^ 
attaching  some  news  items  from  to-nighfa 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette — you  wlU  notice 
that  by  far  it's  not  "Guns"  so  on  the  basis 
of  your  apparent  thinking  don't  you  think 
we  should  "Outlaw  #1 — Knives,  2,  Matches — 
10  people  died  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  fire  set. 
3.  Stones  man  killed  in  Spencer  hit  over  the 
head  with  a  Rock.,  4.  Ax.  5,  Sticks  &  Clubs, 
6 — cut  off  arms  so  they  can't  choke  or 
strangle  and  beat  you  up.  Frankly,  I  could  go 
on  for  hours  but  this  is  Just  rldiculoua.  Why 
don't  you  do  something  about  getting  some 
laws  through  with  teeth  and  get  these  peo- 
ple, like  drug  peddlers.  In  Jail  for  life  or  bet- 
ter still  do  like  Russia  and  send  them  to 
Siberia  or  San  Clemente,  where  they  can  Just 
disappear,  why  don't  you  do  something  about 
the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  for  In- 
stance and  last  but  not  least  the  enclosed  ar- 
ticle about  the  "Destitute  Hospital  Boarders 
found  Dead  in  Wheelchairs  '  and  feUows  like 
you  worry  about  hand  guns. 

Get  some  real  "Laws"  to  Protect  the  Inno- 
cent People  and  not  Protection  for  the  Mis- 
fits at  the  expense  of  the  Old  and  helpless. 
Thanks  for  hearing  me  out,  I'll  now  go  back 
to  my  living  room  window  and  look  out  at 
"No  Mans  Land"  where  the  S.O.B.  have  taken 
over. 

Yours  truly, 

William  A.  Bakxb,  Sr. 

Although  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Baker  on 
the  need  for  gim  control  in  our  society, 
I  would  like  to  stress  the  validity  of  the 
other  points  he  raised.  Mr.  Baker's  basic 
concerns  are  certainly  legitimate  and 
the  Issues  cannot  be  Ignored.  At  the  same 
time,  gun  control  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  list  of  policies  essential  to  solv- 
ing many  of  the  fundamental  problems 
we  face  as  a  Nation. 

After  handguns,  knives  are  responsible 
for  the  second  largest  percent  of  mur- 
ders; matches  were  responsible  for  the 
fire  that  decimated  30  blocks  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.;  8  percent  of  the  homicides  in  the 
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United  States  are  caused  by  hands,  fists, 
and  feet.  In  addition,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Baker  is  correct  in  saying  that  old  people 
are  only  neghgentiy  protected  by  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

Letters  from  concerned  citizens  do  not 
usually  solve  our  problems.  But  if  Con- 
gress has  the  guts  to  make  laws  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens,  the  problem  will  be  half 
solved.  The  first  step  we  can  take  is  to 
implement  gim  control  legislation.  Hand- 
guns kill  more  than  10,000  people  every 
year.  Joan  Marie  Nevitt  was  one  of  them. 
The  following  article  is  from  the  New 
Jersey  Courier  News  of  September  25, 
1973: 
Dad  or  Four  Gets  Lux  for  Wtrs's  Mttrder 

Mount  Holly,  NJ. — A  father  of  four  chil- 
dren has  been  convicted  for  the  first  degree 
murder  of  his  wife,  whose  body  was  found 
burled  under  their  Marlton  home  three 
months  after  her  death  last  Oct.  19. 

A  Jury  of  six  men  and  six  women  deliber- 
ated four  hours  before  finding  Arthur  P. 
Nevitt  Jr.  guilty  of  shooting  his  wife,  Joan 
Marie,  40. 

Superior  Court  Judge  W.  Thomas  McOann 
immediately  sentenced  Nevitt  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

Nevitt  had  maintained  during  the  two- 
week  trial  that  he  accidenUlly  shot  his  wife 
and  coxildn't  remember  burying  her. 

Nevitt's  16-year-old  daughter  Barbara  wept 
openly  when  the  verdict  was  read,  and  a 
woman  who  had  custody  of  three  of  his  chil- 
dren cried  out  "Oh,  God." 

John  L.  Madden,  first  assistant  Burlington 
County  prosecutor,  said  the  verdict  was 
"Just." 

A  motion  by  Andrew  J.  Rodnite,  county 
public  defender,  for  a  delay  in  sentencing 
was  denied  J|y  Judge  McGann,  who  pointed 
out  that  a  me  sentence  was  mandatory. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  TRADITION  OP 
THE  NAVAL  RESERVE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  h£is  a  long  and  loysd  tra- 
dition of  service  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can seapower.  In  the  September  issue  of 
the  Naval  publication  "All  Hands,"  Jerry 
Wolff  writes  interesting  and  informa- 
tively of  that  tradition  as  follows: 
Thi  History  and  TRADmoK  or  the  Naval 
Reserve 
(By  Jerry  Wolff) 

Back  In  World  War  n,  they  called  them 
"90-day  wonders" — young  Naval  Reservists 
like  Ensigns  Herbert  C.  Jones  and  Francis  C. 
Flaherty.  They  had  earned  their  commissions 
through  wartime  three-month  training  pro- 
grams. 

Herb  Jones  had  been  In  the  Naval  Reserve 
since  1935.  when  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
17.  He  was  22  when  he  reported  for  active 
duty  in  the  summer  of  1940.  FrancU  Flaherty 
enlisted  in  the  Reserves  In  July  1940,  at  the 
age  of  21. 

Jones  graduated  with  the  first  V-7  mid- 
shipman class  to  complete  training  on  board 
the  old  USS  IlliTioU  (later  renamed  Prairie 
State),  a  floating  tumory  long  used  for  Re- 
serve training  at  New  York  City.  He  was  com- 
missioned In  November  1940  and  assigned  to 
USS  California  (BB  44).  Flaherty  took  his 
midshipman  training  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  D*- 
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cember  1940  and  assigned  to  USS  Oklahoma 
(BB37). 

When  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  on  7  Dec. 
1941,  California  and  Oklahoma  were  both  In 
battleship  row.  Ensign  Jones  was  Just  about 
to  relieve  the  officer  of  the  deck  as  the  first 
wave  of  Japanese  planes  swooped  In,  hitting 
California  with  a  torpedo  and  a  bomb.  Fuel 
spurted  from  the  ship's  ruptured  tanks  and 
burst  into  fiame.  Jones  dived  into  a  batch- 
way  and  slipped  and  slid  along  the  oUy  decks 
to  rescue  an  Injured  man  before  being  tem- 
poraiUy  overcome  by  smoke  and  fumes.  When 
he  came  to,  he  saw  an  antiaircraft  battery 
without  a  leader,  staggered  to  his  feet  and 
took  command,  firing  the  guns  at  the  sec- 
ond wave  of  Japanese  planes  until  all  the 
ammunition  was  gone.  The  ammunition 
hoist  had  been  knocked  out,  so  he  ordered 
some  volunteers  to  pass  ammunition  by  band 
up  to  the  battery. 

The  shells  had  Just  begun  to  reach  the 
gvins  when  a  bomb  hit  California  amidships 
and  Ensign  Jones  was  mortally  wounded. 
Two  of  hU  men  started  to  carry  him  to 
safety  but  he  ordered  them  to  leave  him  so 
they  could  save  themselves  before  the  maga- 
zines went  off.  He  died  shortly  afterward. 
On  Oklahoma,  Ensign  Flaherty's  battle 
station  was  In  one  of  the  forward  gun  ttir- 
rets.  His  ship  took  three  torpedo  hits  almost 
Immediately  after  the  first  Japanese  bombs 
fell  and,  as  Oklahoma  began  to  capsize,  two 
more  torpedoes  struck  home.  The  word  was 
passed  to  "Abandon  ship."  but  the  emergency 
lights  had  been  knocked  out  and  the  men  In 
Flaherty's  turret  crew  were  losing  their  way 
In  the  darkness  as  water  poured  Into  the 
turret  and  their  world  turned  upside  down. 
Flaherty  grabbed  a  fiashlight  and  kept  it 
pointed  at  the  ladder  whUe  hU  crew  scram- 
bled to  safety.  They  made  it,  but  he  didn't 
have  time  to  get  out.  He  went  down  with  the 
ship. 

Naval  Reservists  Jones  and  Flaherty,  both 
of  whom  were  posthumously  awarded  Medals 
of  Honor,  represent  an  American  tradition 
that  goes  back  to  colonial  times.  They  were 
ordinary  citizens  who  became  extraordinary 
Navymen  when  their  country  needed  them. 
That  tradition  goes  back  nearly  300  years. 
Even  before  the  United  States  became  a  na- 
tion, fishermen  and  merchant  seamen  from 
the  English  colonies  in  America  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  long  series  of  wars 
that  England  and  France  fought  with  each 
other  in  North  America  In  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution.  These  early  "naval  re- 
servists" participated  in  several  large,  com- 
bined mUitary-naval  operations  against 
French  settlements  In  Canada,  Including  ex- 
peditions against  Quebec  In  1690  and  1759, 
and  against  Loulsburg  In  1745  and  1757-58. 
Although  America  had  no  Navy  of  its  own 
when  the  Revolution  began,  all  13  of  the 
original  colonies  had  strong  maritime  ties 
and  there  were  many  men  In  our  then  small 
population  who  followed  the  sea  for  a  living. 
There  were  also  several  thousand  American - 
owned  ships,  many  of  them  already  armed 
for  protection  against  pirates. 

Many  of  these  ships  were  taken  over  by  the 
various  state  navies  or  the  Continental  Navy, 
but  far  the  greater  number  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  states  or  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  operate  as  privateers — privately 
owned  ships,  manned  by  civilian  crews, 
which  were  authorized  to  cruise  against 
British  shipping. 

Since  the  crews  of  the  privateers  shared  In 
the  prize  money  from  the  ships  and  cargoes 
they  captured,  most  experienced  seamen 
preferred  privateering  to  service  In  the  low- 
paying  Continental  or  state  navies.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  than  2000  ships  and  over  70.000 
men  were  engaged  In  privateering,  whUe  the 
peak  strength  of  the  Continental  Navy  was 
probably  never  more  than  3000  men.  The 
cargoes  the  privateers  captured  were  an  Im- 
portant source  of  arms  and  supplies  for  the 
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American  Army,  and  the  effectiveness  pf  the 
privateers  was  soon  reflected  in  soaring  m- 
surance  rates  on  British  shipping  and  supply 
problems  for  the  British  Army. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  many  American  sea- 
faring men  again  went  to  war  as  clvUlans  In 
the  crews  of  privateers  and,  once  again,  the 
privateers  caused  serious  problems  for  Great 
Britain.  One  good  example  was  the  action 
fought  by  Captain  Samuel  Chester  Reid  and 
the  90-man  crew  of  his  brig  General  Arm- 
strong at  Fayal  in  the  Azores. 

Captain  Reid,  who  had  first  gone  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  11,  had  served  for  a  whUe  In  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  an  acting  midshipman  under 
Commodore  Thomas  Truxtun  In  the  West 
Indies  during  the  naval  war  with  France.  As 
a  privateer,  he  was  on  his  fifth  cruise  in 
General  Armstrong  when  he  put  In  at  Fayal 
on  26  Sep  1814. 

About  sunset  of  the  same  day,  three  large 
British  warships  arrived— the  18-gun  Carna- 
tion, the  74-gun  Plantagenet  and  the  38-gun 
Rota.  On  board  they  carried  some  2000  troops 
who  were  supposed  to  become  part  of  an  In- 
vasion force  then  being  assembled  In  the 
West  Indies  to  attack  New  Orleans. 

Captain  Reid,  whose  guns  consisted  of  Just 
six  nme-pounders  and  an  old  42-pounder 
named  "Long  Tom,"  sensed  trouble,  even 
though  Fayal  was  a  neutral  port.  He  moved 
his  ship  In  close  to  shore,  where  the  big 
British  ships  would  not  be  able  to  come 
alongside,  and  he  made  preparations  for 
repelling  boarders. 

Before  long  the  British  ships  began  lower- 
ing armed  boats,  and  at  about  dusk,  four  of 
them,  filled  with  men,  drew  within  hailing 
distance.  Reid  warned  them  to  stand  off,  but 
they  kept  coming,  and  the  American  ship 
loosed  a  storm  of  grapeshot.  The  British 
answered  with  small  arms  and  swivel  guns 
mounted  on  two  of  the  boats,  then  withdrew. 
Around  midnight  the  British  attacked 
again — but  with  more  heavily  armed  craft 
and  a  much  larger  force.  Reid  figured  they 
had  at  least  12  boats  and  some  400  men. 
This  time  the  battle  lasted  40  minutes  be- 
fore the  would-be  boarders  were  again  driven 
off. 

Next  morning,  one  of  the  British  ships  got 
within  range  and  opened  up  with  her  big 
guns.  Reid  returned  her  fire,  but  he  knew 
further  resistance  would  be  useless,  so  he  at- 
tempted to  scuttle  his  ship  and  took  his  men 
ashore.  As  soon  as  he  and  his  men  were  gone, 
British  boarding  parties  took  over  and  set 
fire  to  the  troublesome  little  American  ship, 
but  they  had  paid  dearly  for  their  victory — 
120  British  dead  and  another  180  wounded. 
Reid's  losses  were  only  two  dead  and  seven 
wounded. 

Incidentally,  Captain  Reid's  service  to  his 
country  did  not  end  there.  In  1818  he  came 
up  with  a  plan  for  the  system  we  now  fol- 
low to  represent  new  states  on  the  American 
flag.  At  that  time,  the  U.S.  flag  had  15  stars 
and  15  stripes,  a  design  which  had  been  In 
use  since  1795.  after  the  14th  and  15th  states 
had  Joined  the  Union.  It  was  Captain  Reid  s 
Idea  to  go  back  to  the  present  13  stripes, 
honoring  the  13  original  colonies,  but  to  add 
a  new  star  to  the  blue  field  whenever  a  new 
state  entered  the  union. 

By  the  time  the  CivU  War  began,  34  states 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the 
nation  had  spanned  the  continent.  As  more 
and  more  settlers  moved  Inland  and  westward 
from  the  original  13  seaboard  states,  the 
percentage  of  seafaring  men  In  the  total 
population  became  smaller  and  smaller, 
which  presented  a  real  manpower  problem 
when  the  Union  Navy  began  expanding  In 
1861.  Although  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  suggested  the  astabllahment  of  a  naval 
mllltla  as  early  as  1805  nothing  had  come  of 
the  Idea,  and  when  war  broke  out  there  was 
no  naval  reserve  of  any  sort.  Many  men  who 
did  have  experience  at  sea  had  been  lured 
Into  the  Army  by  enlistment  bonuses 
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To  meet  the  need  for  officers,  a  sort  of 
Naval  Reserve — the  Volunteer  Navy  of  the 
United  States — was  established  by  an  Act  of 
24  Jul  1861,  which  authorized  the  temporary 
appointment  of  acting  lieutenants,  pay- 
masters, assistant  surgeons,  masters  and 
master's  mates  to  serve  during  the  "Insur- 
rection," as  oflBcers  on  "such  vessels  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  temporary  in- 
crease of  the  Navy."  A  total  of  about  7500 
volunteer  officers  served  during  that  war. 

Most  of  these  officers  came  from  the  mer- 
chant service,  but  there  were  others  who  were 
sadly  lacking  in  seagoing  experience.  As  one 
naval  historian  puts  it: 

"Many  of  the  inexperienced  officers  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  credit,  zeal  and 
fidelity,  but  unfortunately  not  all  of  them 
were  fitted  for  the  naval  service.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  engineer  corps.  One  of 
the  acting  engineers,  for  instance,  was  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  from  the  up-country  of 
New  Hampshire,  whose  knowledge  of  marine 
engineering  had  been  gained  from  a  picture 
of  a  condensing  engme  In  a  textbook  on 
natural  philosophy  common  In  the  schools 
of  New  England.  He  introduced  Into  the 
service  one  of  his  favorite  pupils,  whose 
knowledge  of  engineering  was.  If  possible, 
even  more  rudimentary."  * 

The  need  for  enlisted  men  was  so  great 
that  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  later  referred 
to  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  time 
"when  there  was  no  naval  militia  to  draw 
from,  and  Union  ships  lay  unmanned  while 
Confederate  ships  were  sweeping  Northern 
commerce  from  the  oceans."  Congress  finally 
tried  to  meet  the  situation  by  authorizing 
the  Navy  to  draft  all  seamen  who  had  en- 
tered the  land  service. 

Despite  the  lessons  of  the  CivU  War.  the 
Navy  saw  little  need  for  a  Naval  Mllltla  or 
Naval  Reserve  In  the  peacetime  postwar 
years.  However,  in  1873  a  group  of  former 
naval  officers  got  together  to  advance  a  plan 
for  a  Reserve  Corps  composed  cf  ex-naval 
officers  from  the  Civil  War  who  could  be 
called  to  active  duty  In  the  event  of  war. 
Gradually,  through  the  l87Cs  and  '80s,  the 
Interest  in  forming  some  sort  of  naval  re- 
serve grew  and,  finally,  on  17  May  1888,  the 
governor  of  Masstichusetta  approved  an  act 
establishing  a  naval  battalion  as  part  of  the 
state  mllltla.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  followed  In  1889.  and  before 
long  other  seacoast  and  Great  Lakes  states 
also  saw  the  need  for  such  units.  By  1897, 
16  states  had  a  naval  mllltla  In  one  form  or 
another. 

The  first  Federal  financial  aid  to  the 
movement  came  in  1891,  when  Congress 
passed  a  Naval  Appropriation  Act  Including 
$25,000  earmarked  for  arming  and  equipping 
naval  mllltla.  The  Office  of  Naval  Mllltla  was 
set  up  in  the  Navy  Department  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  and  ships,  material  and 
equipment  were  lent  to  the  units. 

By  1894,  the  movement  had  reached  the 
point  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
given  authority  to  lend  each  state  having  a 
naval  mllltla  one  of  the  Navy's  older  ships, 
as  well  as  equipment,  to  "promote  drills  and 
instructions." 

In  1898,  the  year  of  the  Spanish -American 
War,  the  militiamen  proved  themselves  an 
Important  body  of  trained  personnel.  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  states  granted  officers 
and  enlisted  men  leaves  of  absence  so  they 
could  serve  with  the  Regular  Navy. 

Within  six  hours  after  It  received  notifi- 
cation, the  First  Naval  Battalion  of  New 
York  reported  for  duty — fully  armed  and 
equipped — on  the  auxiliary  cruiser  USS 
Yankee.  Twenty  hours  after  it  was  called,  the 
Massachusetts  unit  arrived  on  board  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  USS  Prairie  at  New  York. 

The  mUitla  units  were  able  to  furnish 
4216  of  the  10.376  additional  men  taken  Into 
the  Navy  at  the  war's  outbreak.  By  the  time 
the    Spanish-American    War    was    over,    19 
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states  were  maintaining  mllltla  organiza- 
tions, with  a  total  strength  of  492  officers 
and  6300  enlisted  men. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  the  members 
of  the  naval  mllltla  bad  been  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  during  the  war  that  the  Navy 
Department  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
national  Naval  Reserve,  but  It  took  a  whUe  to 
Iron  out  the  details.  The  first  major  step 
was  not  taken  until  the  Naval  Mllltla  Act  of 
February  1914,  which  required  all  naval 
mllltla  states  to  organize  their  units  to  con- 
form to  a  plan  prescribed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. A  Division  of  MUltla  Affairs  was 
established  m  the  Navy  Depauiiment  In  April 
1914  to  assume  the  work  of  the  old  Office 
of  Naval  Mllltla.  Then,  on  3  Mar  1915,  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation  which  first  estab- 
lished a  Federal  Naval  Reserve — to  be  com- 
posed of  enlisted  men  who  had  seen  service 
In  the  RegxUar  Navy.  The  response  was  lim- 
ited, and  on  29  Aug  1916,  with  World  War 
I  already  underway  In  Europe,  Congress 
peissed  an  act  establlshmg  a  new  Naval  Re- 
serve Force  and  federalizing  the  Naval 
Mllltla. 

During  the  First  World  War,  about  30.000 
Reserve  officers  and  300,000  enlisted  Reserv- 
ists served  on  active  duty.  Among  them  were 
12.000  women  Reservists  who  worked  as 
"yeomanettes"  In  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of- 
fices and  a  group  of  flying  enthusiasts  from 
Yale  University  who  had  bought  their  own 
plane,  learned  to  fly  at  their  own  expanse  and 
volunteered  their  services  to  the  Navy  before 
the  United  States  had  entered  the  war.  This 
First  Yale  Unit  pioneered  the  modern  Naval 
Air  Reserve. 

The  World  War  I  Naval  Reserve  also  pro- 
duced four  recipients  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  315  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
earned  the  Navy  Cross  for  extrtwrdlnary 
heroism  in  combat,  the  Navy's  only  air  ace 
of  the  war,  the  first  naval  aviator  to  be  cred- 
ited with  the  destruction  of  a  German  sub- 
marme  and  the  first  Navy  pilot  to  shoot 
down  an  enemy  aircraft. 

Following  the  war,  the  Naval  Reserve  be- 
gan to  move  closer  to  Its  present  form  of  or- 
ganization during  the  late  19208  and  the 
1930s. 

By  1938  the  drilling  Naval  Reserve  num- 
bered about  11,380  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
About  19,500  others  had  signed  up  for  the 
Volunteer  Reserve,  which  was  not  required 
to  drUl,  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Reserve 
had  about  6000  officers  and  enlisted  meni- 
bers. 

The  World  War  II  mobilization  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  on  a  voluntary  basis  began 
the  following  year,  and  by  12  June  1941,  aU 
members  not  In  a  deferred  status  had  been 
called  to  active  duty.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  were  some  300,000  officers  and  2.5  mil- 
lion enlisted  men  on  active  duty.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  them  were  Reservists. 

When  the  war  ended  in  1945,  many  of 
these  veterans  Joined  Naval  Reserve  units 
back  home.  Hundreds  of  Naval  Reserve  train- 
ing centers  and  other,  smaller  facilities  were 
established  to  provide  training  in  almost 
every  phase  of  naval  activity.  Quarters  were 
fotmd  in  private,  public  and  municipal 
bulldmgs  of  every  description — vmiversltles, 
city  halls,  fire  stations  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  Jails.  The  World  War  n  veterans  were 
Joined  by  younger,  nonrated  men  who 
wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  Navy 
before  they  received  orders  to  active  duty. 

In  the  nearly  three  decades  which  have 
passed  since  1945,  the  Naval  Reserve  has 
continued  to  serve  with  distinction  in  times 
of  crisis.  During  the  Korea  conflict  over 
130,000  Reservists  from  air  and  surface  units 
answered  the  call  to  arms,  and  better  than 
one  out  of  four  of  the  Navymen  on  active 
duty  were  Reserves.  In  one  typical  month  of 
air  operations  In  Korea,  three-fourths  of  the 
8000  combat  sorties  flown  were  by  Naval  Re- 
serve aviators.  Again,  during  the  Berlin  Crisis 
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of  1961,  40  Naval  Reserve  ships  were  called 
to  active  duty  along  with  their  crews,  and 
18  Air  Reserve  squadrons  were  activated. 

Although  there  was  no  large-scale  mobili- 
zation of  the  Naval  Reserve  during  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  six  Naval  Air  Reserve  squad- 
rons and  two  Reserve  Seabee  battalions  were 
mobilized  In  1968  to  serve  for  a  year  on  ac- 
tive duty.  In  addition,  many  of  the  Navymen 
on  active  duty  in  Vietnam  have  been  young 
Reservists  in  various  officer  programs  or  the 
2x6  enlisted  program,  which  calls  for  two 
years  of  active  duty  during  a  six-year  Reserve 
enlistment.  As  of  1967,  almost  one  out  of 
seven  Navymen  on  active  duty  were  Reserv- 
ists, and  today  the  flgure  is  about  one  out 
of  10. 

The  first  naval  officer  to  be  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  action  In  Vietnam  was 
a  Naval  Reservists — Lieutenant  Vincent  R. 
Capodanno  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.  He  wras 
kUled  on  4  Sep  1967  while  trying  to  help 
a  wounded  hospital  corpsman  directly  In  the 
line  of  fire  of  an  enemy  machlnegun  only 
15  yards  away. 

In  the  1970s  more  and  more  emphasis  Is 
being  placed  on  the  Naval  Reserve  as  a  key 
element  in  national  defense  under  the  Total 
Force  Concept  and,  with  the  ellmmatlon  of 
the  draft  and  reductions  in  the  size  of  the 
active  duty  Navy,  America  Is  banktog  heavily 
on  a  strong  and  effective  Naval  Reserve  as 
a  readUy  available  back-up  force  for  the  full- 
time  Navy.  Judging  from  past  performances. 
If  that  back-up  force  la  ever  needed  in  an 
emergency,  you  can  safely  bet  that  many  of 
the  "ordlntwy"  citizens  In  our  part-time 
Navy  will  turn  out  to  be  extraordinary  full- 
time  Navymen  when  the  chips  are  really 
down. 
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PENDING  CONSroERATION  OP  THE 
TRADE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHfiROOK 

OF  oaio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering proposed  changes  in  our  trade 
policy  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
keep  foremost  In  our  minds  the  vital 
strategic  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  actual  changes  In  Soviet  society. 

The  most-favored-natlon  principle  Is 
not  a  right  that  ought  to  be  lightly  ex- 
tended to  any  nation  in  the  world  sim- 
ply as  a  manifestation  of  their  existence. 
Instead,  the  opportunity  to  trade  with 
the  United  States  under  the  most  fav- 
orable arrangements  should  only  be 
granted  when  it  can  clearly  be  demon- 
trated  that  certain  basic  presuppositions 
of  the  most-favored-nation  status  are 
fulfilled  and,  moreover,  that  no  conflict 
exists  with  the  vital  Interest  of  this 
country.  In  short,  a  nation  must  adhere 
to  all  the  basic  requirements  of  inter- 
national economic  exchange  in  order  to 
qualify  for  MFN  status  and  also,  it  must 
be  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  fur- 
ther transfer  of  American  technical  ex- 
pertise is  exported  that  may  return,  as 
in  Vietnam,  in  the  form  of  American 
casualties. 

Quite  clearly  the  argiunent  presented 
by  the  administration  supporting  the 
granting  of  MFN  status  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  but  a  part,  though  a  vitally  Im- 
portant part,  of  the  general  policy  of 
detente  pursued  in  recent  years.  One  may 
find  echoes  of  this  policy  In  former  Pres- 


ident Johnson's  efforts  to  "build  bridges 
of  understanding"  to  the  Communist  na- 
tions. With  the  expansion  of  contact 
and  agreements  imder  President  Nixon 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  particularly 
with  the  beginning  of  diplomatic  com- 
munication with  Red  China,  the  policy 
of  what  was  previously  called  'peaceful 
coexistence"  has  proceeded  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  pace. 

But  if  recent  events  are  any  indica- 
tion, then  it  appears  that  an  inverse  re- 
lationship apparently  exists  between  the 
euphoric  rhetoric  surrounding  detente 
and  the  concrete  actions  transpiring  in 
the  real  world.  Soviet  dissidents  have 
cautioned  Americans  about  the  fraudu- 
lent nature  of  the  current  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  while  even  Kremlin 
leaders  themselves  have  admitted  the 
totally  pragmatic  character  of  their  de- 
sire for  trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  famous  Russian  nuclear  physicist, 
Andrei  Sakharov,  after  specifically  being 
told  not  to  talk  to  Western  journalists, 
warned  them  that  detente  would  become 
"very  dangerous"  if  democratization  did 
not  take  place  within  Soviet  society  to 
free  the  leadership  from  their  Isolation. 
"What  is  necessary  is  to  liquidate  so- 
ciety's ideological  obsession."  That  ob- 
session is  apparent  in  the  pronounce- 
ments of  many  party  leaders. 

Just  last  month,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  17, 
Leonid  Brezhnev  Irvformed  Communist 
Party  leaders  from  Eastern  Europe  that 
detente  only  represented  a  tactical 
maneuver  to  permit  the  Soviet  bloc  to  use 
Western  technological  assistance  in  or- 
der to  establish  superior  strength  in  the 
next  12  to  15  years.  Being  much  more 
blunt,  Vladimir  N.  Yagodkin,  Moscow 
city  party  oflQcial  in  charge  of  propa- 
ganda, has  analogized  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  signing  a  pact  with  the 
devil  "if  you  are  certain  you  can  cheat 
the  devil." 

The  United  States  has  already  bailed 
the  Soviet  Union  out  of  one  of  their 
worst  annual  agricultural  disasters  with 
the  huge  shipment  of  wheat  this  past 
year.  While  American  grain,  general 
foodstuffs,  transportation,  and  other 
prices  have  skyrocketed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  deal,  Russians  are  purchasing 
bread  for  as  little  as  16  kopeks — 23 
cents — for  a  2 -pound  loaf. 

Absolutely  no  justification  exists  for  an 
American  extension  of  credit  and  trade 
privileges  to  the  Soviet  Union,  especially 
when,  as  they  readily  admit,  they  will 
only  purchase  materials  and  copy  tech- 
niques in  order  to  more  effectively  strug- 
gle against  us  in  the  future.  There  is 
even  less  justification  for  present  U.S. 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union — credits 
lean  taxpayer. 

Without  even  waiting  for  the  future, 
the  Klremlin  leadership  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  past  year  their  truly 
selfish  and  cjTiical  attitudes  toward  de- 
tente. While  the  United  States  withdrew 
which  are  being  subsidized  by  the  Amer- 
all  of  her  forces  from  Vietnam  and  made 
extraordinary  concessions  to  bring  about 
a  peace  settlement,  the  Soviets  continued 
supplying  their  Asian  allies  with  the 
means  of  conducting  further  warfare.  In 
the  days  preceding  this  discussion,  the 
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same  actions  have  appeared  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Yesterday,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus 
far  sent  280  flights  from  Moscow  to  Cai- 
ro and  Damascus  carrying  4,000  tons  of 
military  hardware  since  the  beginning  of 
the  latest  Middle  East  war.  Just  last 
night,  CBS,  reported  positive  identiflcs- 
tion  of  Soviet  advisors  serving  with  the 
Syrian  army,  and  also  noted  incresislng 
indications  that  Russian  pilots  are  man- 
ning some  of  the  Syrian  Mig  fighters. 
Even  prior  to  these  revelations,  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  Russians  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  war  contain  many  ominous 
signs  that  agreements  supposedly  made 
last  year  in  Moscow  with  President  Nixon 
are  not  being  fulfilled.  The  Kremlin  has 
Issued  a  statement  that  they  will  coop- 
erate in  order  to  limit  the  current  fight- 
ing— by  that  they  may  mean  limiting  it 
at  the  moment  to  the  crushing  of  Israel 
with  Russian  arms. 

The  current  actions  speak  much  more 
eloquently  than  any  oflQcial  pronounce- 
ments do  on  the  real  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  "generation  of  peace."  While  the  So- 
viets have  consistently  placed  their  own 
self-interest  and  revolutionary  ideology 
in  the  position  of  primary  consideration 
in  governing  their  decisionmaking,  we 
have  often  ignored  our  own  vital  mter- 
esrts  in  order  not  to  upset  an  allegedly 
existing  detente. 

With  the  trade  measure  currently  un- 
der discussion,  we  must  begin  once  again 
to  concern  ourselves  with  our  own  well- 
being,  both  now  and  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. Even  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
agree  that  the  principle  benefits  accrue 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Harvard  profes- 
sor. Abram  Bergson,  a  specialist  on  the 
Soviet  economy,  testified  in  July  before 
the  Senate-House  Economic  Committee: 

It  Is  fairly  evident.  I  think,  that  the 
U.SJ3JI.  has  more  to  gain  than  we  from  the 
new  commercial  relationship. 

If  the  past  Is  any  indication,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  receive  vitally  needed  foodstuffs 
and  modem  machinery  from  us;  we  will 
receive  additional  lOU's  and  promises 
of  natural  gas  supplies  in  another  decade. 

We  do  not  fear  competition  from  the 
Russians,  but  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
an  £idversary  position  to  civilized  conduct 
throughout  the  world,  no  possible  rea- 
sons exist  for  strengthening  them  as  they 
pursue  their  malevolent  designs,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


THE  NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 
SUPPORTS  THE  COMMUNITY  AN- 
TICRIME  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  the  National  Urban  League, 
represented  by  the  able  and  articulate 
new  director  of  Its  Washington  Bureau, 
Ronald  H.  Brown,  strongly  supported  the 
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Community  Anticrlme  Act  of  1973,  H.R. 
9175,  In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Because  this  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  my  brother  from  Detroit,  Congress- 
man John  Conyers,  is  such  an  important 
effort  to  provide  a  vehicle  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  com- 
munities in  obtaining  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  effort  to  fight  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  because  Mr.  Brown's  testi- 
mony was  so  impressive  in  support  of 
this  measuie,  I  place  his  testimony  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

Testimony  bt  Ronald  H.  Beown 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  I  wish  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
subcommittee  on  the  vital  issue  of  participa- 
tion of  the  community  In  crime  prevention. 

The  National  Urban  League  is  an  inter- 
racial non-profit,  non-partisan  community 
service  organization  which  uses  the  tools  of 
social  work,  economics,  law,  and  other  dis- 
ciplines to  secure  equal  opportunities  In  all 
sectors  of  our  society  for  black  Americans 
and  other  minorities.  We  have  a  63-year 
history  of  service. 

On  the  local  level,  the  National  Urban 
League  has  101  affiliates  located  in  34  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Local  aSlliates  serve  as  advocates  of  black 
and  other  minorities  within  their  own  local- 
ities, Implementing  programs  determined  by 
local  communities  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
National  Office  of  the  Urban  League  move- 
ment channels  funds  to  the  affiliates  for  op- 
eration of  .  national  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  find  unique  solutions  and  an- 
swers to  critical  issues  of  national  concern. 

The  skilled  professional  staff  of  more  than 
2,000  persons  of  the  National  Urban  League 
and  affiliates  offices  are  supplemented  by  a 
cadre  of  some  25.000  volimteers. 

The  National  Urban  League  has  a  particu- 
lar Interest  In  the  issue  of  community  par- 
ticipation In  crime  prevention  because  of  the 
Impact  of  crime  on  the  black  community. 
Black  people  are  four  times  as  likely  as  white 
people  to  be  robbed,  twice  as  likely  to  be  as- 
saulted, and  four  times  as  likely  to  be  raped. 
Crime  Is  a  deadly  reality  that  drains  the 
energies  and  vitality  of  our  neighborhoods 
and  fills  Its  streets  with  dread. 

While  the  basic  causes  of  crime,  namely 
poverty,  racism  and  economic  exploitation 
need  to  be  resolved  before  meaningful  change 
can  occur,  some  effort  has  to  be  directed  to- 
ward providing  symptomatic  relief  for  the 
victims  of  crime.  People  must  feel  safe  to 
be  in  or  leave  their  houses  and  to  develop 
and  maintain  their  own  economic  security, 
i.e.,  traveling  to  and  from  Jobs  or  to  par- 
ticipate In  training  and/or  social  programs. 

The  criminal  Justice  system  Is  Intended  to 
be  the  bulwark  against  crime.  Yet  suspicion, 
fear  and  disrespect  of  that  system  abounds 
within  the  ghettos  of  this  nation.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  why  these  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings get  acted  out  against  the  policeman  who 
represents  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
crime.  A  young  black  facing  the  uncertainty 
of  arrest  often  prefers  to  conduct  "court"  on 
the  streets  with  the  arresting  officer  than 
face  the  uncertainty  of  arrest.  Then  other 
citizens  may  choose  to  relegate  their  role  to 
that  of  Indifferent  observer.  The  policeman's 
Job  Is  thiis  made  more  difficult  as  he  Is  often 
viewed  with  contempt  by  those  he  is  sworn 
to  protect. 

The  conflict  between  police  and  community 
is  further  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
policeman  is  compelled  to  enforce  private 
morality  that  masquerades  as  law;  these  are 
called  victimless  crimes.  The  black  commu- 
nity Is  acutely  aware  of  the  inherent  contra- 
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diction  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  actmg 
as  moral  arbitrator,  when  they  view  the  sen- 
tencmg  patterns  of  poor  people  as  compared 
to  the  affluent.  Three  out  of  four  car  thieves 
are  commlted  to  prison  for  an  average  of 
three  years;  of  those  convicted  of  securities 
fraud,  only  16%  are  sentenced  to  Jail,  and 
then  for  an  average  term  of  one  year. 

We  recognize  that  too  often  the  black  com- 
munity has  not  participated  In  any  slgnfl- 
cant  degree  in  the  design,  development  and 
implementation  of  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
grams. This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  very 
limited  participation  of  blacks  and  other 
mmorltles  in  the  National  Commission  of 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Ooals.  If  the 
federal  government  through  this  proposed 
legislation  is  going  to  require  as  in  Section 
103  Subheading  (b)l  satisfactory  assurances 
that  applicants  for  grants  Involve  the  dis- 
advantaged and  black,  It  must  first  demon- 
strate its  willingness  to  so  Involve  minorities 
on  such  prestigious  and  Important  planning 
bodies. 

In  designing  programs  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  crime,  the  National  Urban  Lea- 
gue has  sought  through  Its  Administration 
of  Justice  Programs  the  direct  participation 
of  the  black  community  in  a  broad  range  of 
activities  within  the  criminal  Justice  field. 

In  the  area  of  Increased  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  various  police  departments, 
over  the  past  year  our  Law  Enforcement 
Recruitment  Project  in  cooperation  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  was  responsible  for  the  recruitment 
of  3.600  minority  police  officers  In  three 
major  Impact  cities.  That  program  has  ex- 
panded to  three  additional  cities  this  year. 

In  the  area  of  Corrections — the  National 
Urban  League  conducted  a  pUot  demonstra- 
tion project  at  Rlkers  Island,  a  New  York 
City  Detention  Center,  In  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. Using  ex-offenders  m  concert  with 
minority  professionals  the  League  was  re- 
sponsible for  providing  over  1,800  man  hours 
of  In-servlce  training  for  correctional  officers. 
Including  the  high  ranking  officers  within 
that  system.  The  result  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Correction  Officers 
Academy. 

At  the  community  level.  National  Urban 
League's  Commtmlty  Assistance  Project  is  a 
pilot  project  In  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Project  has  realized  successes  In  pre-trial 
diversion.  The  community-based  staff.  In- 
cluding ex-offenders  resolves  family  disputes 
and  neighborhood  conflicts  through  arbitra- 
tion. Thus,  local  police  are  removed  from  the 
moral  arbiter  role. 

Since  50%  of  all  police  homicides  occur 
as  a  result  of  such  intervention  this  activity 
is  of  utmost  Importance. 

The  Community  Assistance  Project  also 
sponsors  parolees,  offers  ball  and  Investiga- 
tive service  for  defendants  as  well  as  victims 
of  crimes  to  msure  that  Justice  wUl  be  served 
for  both  parties. 

These  experiences  of  working  cooperatively 
with  the  Criminal  Justice  System  provides  s 
background  against  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing reconunendatlons  on  House  Bill  9175. 

We  heartedly  endorse  the  Intent  of  this 
Bin  and  applaud  the  efforts  to  render  tech- 
nical and  financial  support  for  the  com- 
munity's efforts  to  help  themselves.  For  too 
many  years  the  pathology  within  the  poor 
and  black  community  has  been  stressed,  as 
opposed  to  offering  support  to  the  strengths 
that  we  of  the  National  Urban  League  know 
exist. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
community  structure  to  coordinate  all  citi- 
zen programs  should  offer  the  necessary  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  Including 
fiscal  management  aid  and  evaluation  of 
program  results  to  citizen  groups.  Such  serv- 
ices can  better  be  offered  by  established  non- 
profit     agencies      (minority     organizations 
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where  appropriate)  who  along  with  proven 
management  capability  havr  also  a  demon- 
strated sensitivity  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances faced  by  citizen  groups. 

Therefore,  the  National  Urban  League  rec- 
ommends the  following: 

(1)  Title  I — Section  103 — Sub-heading  (b) 
8  provides  for  "the  establishment  of  com- 
munity structures  to  coordinate  aU  citizen 
programs."  This  responslbUity  should  be  re- 
moved from  that  of  local  government  and  be 
placed  under  the  auspice  of  non-profit  or- 
ganizations—under  Title  II,  Grants  to  Non- 
profit Private  Agencies. 

(2)  On  the  issue  of  consumer  participation : 
(Section  103 — Sub-heading  (b)  paragraph 
(1)  that  provides  for  assurance  of  the  In- 
volvement of  disadvantaged  and  minority 
groups  in  the  Justice  system.  This  section 
should  be  strengthened  to  make  participa- 
tion mandatory  with  the  details  of  this  re- 
quirement speclflcally  stated. 

(3)  Under  Title  II,  Grants  to  Non-profit 
Private  Agencies: 

(a)  This  section  should  also  include  grants 
to  communities  to  conduct  pre-trial  diversion 
to  resolve  .  .  . 

(b)  Programs  that  directly  Involve  youth 
In  the  planning,  development,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  activities  geared  to  reduce  Ju- 
venile crime  and  discouraging  and/or  pre- 
venting delinquent  behavior  must  be  In- 
cluded. This  is  of  particular  importance  when 
we  consider  In  that  1971.  45%  of  aU  arrest 
for  major  crimes  were  of  youngsters  under 
18  years  of  age.  Youth  must  be  Involved.  The 
National  Urban  League  has  demonstrated  its 
commitment  to  this  principle  when  institut- 
ing a  poUcy  requiring  all  boards  of  directors 
of  of  its  afllllates,  as  well  as  the  National 
board  to  be  composed  of  25%  of  youth. 

Although  the  National  Urban  League  Is  a 
well  established  non-profit  agency  With  a 
63-year  history  of  service,  it  recognizes  that 
many  neighborhood  groups  who  are  perform- 
ing well,  but  who  lack  a  formal  organizational 
structure  may  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  this  program.  We.  therefore  recom- 
mend In: 

Section  203— Sub-heading  (a),  that  such 
groups  that  lack  a  formal  structure  with 
proven  record,  be  aUowed  to  apply  for  a  grant 
with  the  provision  that  they  have  a  sponsor 
who  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization. 
This  non-profit  sponsor  will  have  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  no  more  than  one 
year,  or  untu  such  time  that  the  citizen 
group  Is  able  to  satisfy  the  director  that  they 
meet  the  minimum  standard  ouUlned  within 
the  legislation  for  non-profit  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman — We  feel  that  House  Bill 
9175,  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  fight  against  crime,  for  It 
holds  the  promise  of  not  only  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  citizen  Involvement, 
but  it  can  also  lend  credence  to  the  neces- 
sity of  that  Involvement. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation 
and  pledge  the  National  Urban  League's  com- 
mitment tn  carrying  its  piirpose. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  attention. 
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has  just  completed  an  international  good 
will  tour  of  several  European  cities  pre- 
senting performances  of  tiie  American 
classics,  'Our  Town"  and  "Inherit  tiie 
Wind." 

As  a  recipient  of  support  from  the  en- 
dowment, this  organization  has  given 
the  Washington  public  the  benefit  of 
creative  contemporary  theater  at  reason- 
able prices.  I  applaud  the  members  of 
the  Arena  Stage  Co.  and  thank  them 
for  giving  thousands  of  foreign  citizens  a 
view  of  the  best  of  American  theater. 


THE  ARENA  STAGE  CO. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  recently  passed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  wel- 
coming back  to  the  United  States  the 
Arena  Stage  Co.  of  Wa.shington,  D.C. 

This  group,  foimded  and  directed  by 
Zelda  Flchandler  and  her  husband,  Tom, 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  HEARINGS  RE- 
SUMING OCTOBER  29  WILL  COVER 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT.  SEX  DIS- 
CRIMINATION AND  NUMEROUS 
OTHER  ISSUES 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missointi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  numbers  of  calls  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
been  receiving  from  the  offices  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seeking  information  in 
order  to  respond  to  constituents'  corre- 
spondence on  consumer  credit  matters, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  widespread  public 
interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  and 
in  many  pending  proposals  for  changes 
and  improvements  in  truth  in  lending 
and  other  titles  of  that  landmark  law. 

Many  Members  have  received  letters 
urging  elimination  of  agricultural  credit 
from  the  coverage  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  There  is  alsb  particular  interest 
in  the  subject  of  discrimination  in  the 
extension  of  credit  by  reason  of  sex  or 
marital  status.  The  discrimination  issue 
was  brought  to  national  attention  for 
the  first  time  in  May  1972,  when  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, created  by  title  rv  of  the  1968  act, 
held  hearings  on  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  women  in  obtaining  credit  in 
their  own  names  or  in  having  their  earn- 
ings taken  into  consideration  by  real 
estate  lending  institutions  in  determin- 
ing a  family's  financial  eligibility  for  a 
mortgage  in  buying  a  home. 

KfTTECTS  OF  SOMX  8TATK  LAWS 

As  the  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission who  proposed  the  sex  discrimi- 
nation hearings  in  1972,  and  as  the  only 
one  of  the  six  congressional  Members  of 
the  nine-member  Commission  who  heard 
all  of  the  testimony  during  the  2  full 
days  of  the  hearings,  I  found  that  a  tho- 
roughly convincing  case  was  made  by  the 
witnesses  that  discrimination  against 
women  was  at  that  time  widespread 
throughout  the  credit  Industry.  Much  of 
it  was  based  on  plain,  ordinary  stupidity 
by  credit  oflQce  personnel  rigidly  apply- 
ing standards  of  creditworthiness  based 
on  outmoded  concepts  of  women's  role  in 
the  economy.  But  it  was  also  established 
that  some  of  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices were  based,  whether  legitimately 
or  not,  on  State  laws  stlU  in  effect,  or  re- 
cently repealed  or  modified,  which,  as 
the  Commission  later  reported,  "hinder 
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the  admission  of  creditworthy  women  to 
the  credit  society." 

Mentioned  particularly  were  State 
laws  dealing  with  alimony,  support, 
dower,  and  curtesy,  community  property] 
and,  in  the  case  of  usury  laws  in  many 
States,  provisions  which  prohibit  a  credi- 
tor from  establislilng  separate  accounts 
for  husbands  and  wives  if  the  State  has 
a  graduated  ceiling  on  maximum  finance 
rates  with  the  rate  decreasing  as  the 
credit  balance  increases. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, many  major  creditors  who  had 
been  identified  in  our  hearings  as  main- 
taining archaic  and  indefensible  policies 
in  refusing  credit  to  women  in  their  own 
names,  not  taking  into  account  a  wom- 
an's vown  creditworthiness  in  rejecting 
her  application,  immediately  began  to 
restudy  and  revise  their  policies.  Noting 
this  quick  reversal  of  position  on  the 
part  of  many  banks,  finance  companies, 
department  stores,  credit  card  compa- 
nies, et  cetera,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended immediate  action  in  the  State 
legislatures  to  analyze  any  of  their  still- 
remaining  laws  wliich  led  creditors  to 
believe  they  assumed  special  risks  in  ex- 
tending credit  to  married  or  previously 
married  women  in  their  own  names. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIVrrT  ON  SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

In  the  meantime,  however,  many  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
calling  for  a  Federal  prohibition  against 
discrimination  in  the  extension  of  credit 
by  reason  of  sex  and  marital  status.  Such 
a  provision  recently  passed  the  Senate 
without  hearings  as  title  III  of  S.  2101,  a 
bill  deahng  also  with  credit  billing  prac- 
tices and  with  technical  changes  in  truth 
in  lending. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
began  hearings  in  July  on  the  general 
subject  of  consumer  credit  regulation,  in- 
cluding the  85  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance for  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
consumer  credit  industry  and  in  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  practices.  We  are 
also  covering  in  our  hearings  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  titles  of  the  Consum- 
er Credit  Protection  Act:  Title  I.  Truth 
in  Lending:  Title  H,  Extortion;  TiUe  HI, 
Garnishment;  and  Title  VI.  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act^Tltle  IV  created 
the  National  Commission  whose  work 
ended  at  the  start  of  this  year;  title  V 
is  a  miscellaneous  title  dealing  primarily 
with  grammatical  usages,  severability, 
and  effective  dates. 

In  all  of  our  consumer  credit  hearings 
so  far  this  year — with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  operations  of  and 
needed  changes  in  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act;  with  the  FTC  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  the  operations  of  and 
needed  changes  in  truth  in  lending;  and 
with  former  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  Ira 
M.  Mlllstein,  on  the  recommendations  of 
that  panel — we  have  been  going  into  the 
sex  and  marital  status  discrimination 
issue  with  all  witnesses.  We  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  further  hearings  to  begin  later 
on  this  month,  on  October  29. 

DEVTLOPMXNT    OF    COMPKMINSIVi:    LEGISLATION 

Out  Of  our  hearings,  I  hope  we  can 
come  forward  with  effective  and  work- 
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able  legislation  which  deals  with  all  of 
the  significant  problems  consmners  face 
in  the  informed  and  effective  utilization 
of  credit,  and  which  meets  and  solves 
legitimate  problems  the  credit  Industry 
has  encountered  under  existing  laws. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members 
are  receiving  complaints  from  lenders 
and  credit  sellers  in  the  rural  areas  about 
the  agricultural  coverage  of  truth  in 
lending.  We  intend  to  hear  both  sides  of 
that  issue,  too,  along  v^ith  all  other  issues 
in  the  consumer  credit  field. 

For  the  information  of  Members  or  the 
House,  and  to  assist  them  further  in  an- 
swering constituents'  inquiries  about  con- 
sumer credit  issues,  I  submit  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  press  release  issued  by 
the  subcommittee  yesterday  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  next  series  of  hear- 
ings beginning  October  29. 

The  press  release  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

CONStrMZB  Carorr  Hearings  Resume 
OCTOBEB  29 

Chairman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  AS  airs,  Hoxise  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  announced 
today  the  resumption  beginning  October  29, 
1973,  of  Svrtjcommlttee  hearings  on  consumer 
credit  issues,  including  the  question  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  extensions  of 
credit,  coverage  of  agricultural  transactions 
under  the  Truth  In  Lending  .^ct,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance,  proposed  changes  in  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

Both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  have 
been  scheduled  so  far  for  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  October  29,  30,  and  31,  and 
Tuesday,  November  6,  In  the  main  hearing 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Room  2128  Rayburn  flous©  Office 
Building.  Further  hearings  are  contemplated 
later  In  November. 

"There  is  tremendous  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject of  prohibiting  discrimination  in  credit 
by  reason  of  sex  or  marital  status,"  Mrs. 
Sullivan  declared,  "and  this  is  an  issue  we 
will  go  into  with  all  of  our  witnesses  from 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Truth  in  Lending  enforcement,  as 
well  as  with  all  witnesses  from  the  private 
sector. 

"As  the  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  who  Instigated 
the  two  days  of  hearings  on  sex  and  marital 
status  discrimination  by  that  Commission  in 
May,  1972.  which  led  in  turn  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  scores  of  bills  on  this  subject,  I  am 
anxious  to  develop  the  feasibility  of  a  Federal 
antl-discrlmlnatlon  law,  such  as  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  that  state  laws  dealing 
with  allinony,  support,  dower  and  curtesy, 
community  property,  and  certain  aspects  of 
visury  statutes  'hinder  admission  of  credit- 
worthy women  to  the  credit  society'." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  added  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  also  be  covering  the  whole  range  of 
Issues  involving  creditor  remedies  and  debtor 
defenses — such  as  garnishment,  confession  of 
Judgment  notes,  repossession,  deficiency 
Judgments,  security  interest  in  property,  de- 
fault, bolder-ln-due  course,  wage  assign- 
ments, balloon  payments,  cosigner  agree- 
ments, etc. — cited  as  often  abusive  by  the 
National  Commission;  also  It  will  go  Into  un- 
fair collection  practices.  Including  harass- 
ment, inconvenient  venue,  and  "sewer  serv- 
ice"; and  Into  such  Issues  raised  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  as  door-to-door  sales 
"cooling  off  periods",  rebates  for  pre-payment 
of  Installment  contracts,  credit  Insurance, 
and  others.  Class  action  suits  and  agriculture 
credit  will  also  be  discussed. 

"A  major  purpose  of  the  hearings  will  be 
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to  develop  Information  looking  toward  the 
introduction  this  year  or  early  next  year  of 
an  omnibus  bill  to  carry  out  many  of  the  85 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion and  to  resolve  many  technical  Issues 
which  have  arisen  through  the  operations  oi 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968, " 
the  Chairman  said. 

"We  began  this  series  of  hearings  in  July 
with  testimony  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of 
1970  (Which  became  Title  VI  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act);  from  the  FTC 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  Truth  in 
Lending  issues;  and  from  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Penance.  Ira  M.  Mlllstein.  These  three 
hearings  provided  us  with  many  significant 
prop>osals  for  Improvements  In  the  basic  con- 
sumer credit  laws  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection  of  consumers  as  well  as  fairness  to 
the  credit  Industry. 

"The  new  series  of  hearings  beginning 
October  29  will  build  on  that  foundation. 
While  we  are  not  as  yet  taking  up  specific 
bills,  we  win  be  covering  all  of  the  Issues 
contained  in  S.  2101  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  In  the  many  bills  Introduced  In  the 
House  dealing  with  many  different  aspects  of 
consumer  credit  regulation." 

The  list  of  witnesses  for  each  of  the  four 
days  of  hearings  so  far  scheduled  will  be 
announced  later. 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OT    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  22,  this  Nation  will 
celebrate  Veterans  Day — a  day  set  aside 
to  honor  the  many  men  and  v%omen  who 
have  served  loyally  and  bravely  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

This  year,  Veterans  Day  Is  particularly 
meaningful.  We  have  concluded  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  people 
throughout  our  Nation  and  the  world 
are  starting  to  believe  that  the  notion 
of  a  world  without  war  can  be  trans- 
formed into  reality.  Hence,  today  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  our  veterans.  The 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  have  been  willing  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  defend  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  human  dignity 
and  decency  during  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Today,  we  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  must  make  a  pledge — a  promise 
to  those  who  have  served  our  country 
that  we  in  turn  will  give  them  our  total 
support.  The  Congress  must  continue  to 
help  veterans  find  jobs,  to  provide  hous- 
ing and  adequate  educational  benefits, 
and  to  guarantee  hospital  and  disability 
benefits. 

We  must  do  our  best  to  assure  these 
Individuals  that  their  benefits  will  not 
be  curtailed  by  infiatlon  or  imdercut  by 
Increases  in  social  security  or  other  bene- 
fits. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training,  I  will  continue  to  assist  our 
veterans  In  any  way  I  can.  Personally, 
I  feel  fortunate  to  be  in  a  position  where- 
by I  can  help  this  Nation  say  thank  you 
to  this  special  group  of  citizens. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  veterans  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions wish  that  the  day  of  celebration  be 
returned  to  its  original  date  of  Novem- 
ber 11.  As  a  result,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  this  effect.  However,  in 
reality,  the  celebration  of  Veterans  Day 
is  only  symbolic  at  best — the  real  chtd- 
lenge,  and  obligation  of  each  Member  of 
Congress,  is  to  work  hard  and  to  work 
together  to  see  that  our  veterans  are 
remembered  thru  our  legislative  efforts. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CONVERSION: 
THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD  INDICATES  DIRECTION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is- 
sued interim  regulations  on  mutual  to 
stock  conversions  of  Savings  and  Loans. 
The  new  rules  are  intended  to  govern 
until  the  conversion  moratorium  we 
mandated  earlier  this  year  expires  on 
June  30,  1974. 

The  regulations  signal  a  significant 
shift  in  the  Board's  policy  on  conver- 
sions. The  Board  has  apparently  aban- 
doned the  "windfall"  conversion  formula 
which  it  had  previously  advanced  and 
which  might  well  have  caused  significant 
fund  shifts.  The  Board  has  decided  to 
instead  explore  the  use  of  conversions 
as  a  means  of  significantly  strengthen- 
ing their  capital  position.  Given  the  fi- 
nancial pressure  they  are  experiencing 
at  this  jimcture  and  may  well  face  in  the 
future,  I  think  it  well  that  the  use  of 
stock  conversions  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  a  stronger  home  mortgage  lending 
industry  warrant  our  careful  study.  In 
furtherence  of  that  objective,  I  wish  to 
include  the  comments  and  reference  to 
regulations  appearing  in  the  Federsd 
Register  of  September  6,  1973,  at  this 
point : 

since  December  5,  1963,  the  Board  has 
maintained  a  moratorium  on  conversions  of 
all  FSLIC-lnsured  Institutions,  both  Federally 
chartered  and  State  chartered,  from  the  mu- 
tual to  stock  form.  Hence,  since  that  date 
S  5  546.6  and  563.22-1  have  been  without  sub- 
stantive effect.  In  addition,  the  Board  has 
long  been  of  the  view  that  §  5  546.5  and 
563.22-1  are  totally  inadequate  to  govern 
mutual  to  stock  conversions  and  prescribe 
standards  for  such  conversions,  which,  if  gen- 
erally followed,  would  produce  seriously  im- 
proper results.  On  January  3.  1973  the  Board 
proposed  to  revoke  5  §  546.6  and  563.22-1  and 
to  adopt  a  new  Part  563b  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  Insurance  of  Accounts,  de- 
signed to  govern  mutual  to  stock  conversions 
by  both  Federally  chartered  and  State  char-'^ 
tered  FSLIC-lnsured  associations.  On  March 
9.  1973,  the  Board  briefly  extended  the  com- 
ment period  on  Its  January  3  proposals  and 
announced  that  the  Board  intended  to  issue 
revised  proposed  regulations. 

On  August  16,  1973,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  Pub.  L.  93-100,  section  4  of  which 
added  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  section  402 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 12 
U.S.C.  1725).  New  subsection  (J)  provides  as 
follows  : 

"(J)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) ,  until  June  30, 1974,  the  Corporation  shall 
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not  approve,  under  regiUatlons  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  title  or  section  5  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  by  order  or  other- 
wise, a  conversion  from  the  mutual  to  the 
stock  form  of  organization  Involving  or  to 
Involve  an  insured  Institution,  including  ap- 
proval of  any  application  for  such  conversion 
pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
subsection,  except  that  this  sentence  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  limit  now  or  hereafter  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  to  approve  con- 
versions in  supervisory  cases.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  otherwise 
and  under  such  clvU  penalties  (which  shall 
be  cumulative  to  any  other  remedies)  as  It 
may  prescribe,  take  whatever  action  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement  or  en- 
force this  subsection. 

"(2)  After  December  31,  1973,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  approve  any  study  application  filed 
prior  to  May  22,  1973,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions In  effect  and  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933." 

In  a  companion  resolution.  Resolution  No. 
73-1243.  dated  August  27,  1973,  the  Board 
revises  I  546.5  so  that  it  Is  a  temporary  regu- 
lation designed  to  Implement  said  section 
402(J).  For  the  same  purpose,  the  Board 
hereby  revises  said  §  563.22-1  to  read  as  set 
forth  below,  effective  August  27,   1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  preamble  is  two-fold: 
to  explain  In  greater  detail  the  nature  of  the 
Board's  actions  as  described  In  the  previous 
paragraph  and  to  state  In  general  terms  the 
Board's  future  plans  with  respect  to  further 
revisions  of,  and  final  adoption  of,  proposed 
Part  563b.  The  preamble  to  the  companion 
resolution  will  consist  of  a  cross-reference 
to  this  preamble. 

In  general  terms,  section  402(J)  Imposes 
two  statutory  moratorla  on  mutual  to  stock 
conversions  Involving  or  to  Involve  any  In- 
stitution whose  accounts  are  Insured  by  the 
PSLIC  (with  the  exception  of  supervisory 
cases) .  The  one  moratorium  extends  through 
December  31,  1973,  and  applies  to  certain 
study  applications.  The  other  moratorium  ex- 
tends until  June  30,  1974.  and  applies  to  all 
other  mutual  to  stock  conversions  within 
the  Board's  Jurisdiction.  Section  402(J)  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  Board's  Jurisdiction, 
as  operating  head  of  the  PSLIC.  over  all  mu- 
tual *o  stock  conversions  Involving  or  to  In- 
volve any  Insiired  liistltutlon. 

The  longer  moratorium  contained  In  sec- 
tion 402(J)  (1)  Is  Implemented  by  paragraph 
(a)  In  both  new  S  546.5  and  new  i  563.22-1. 
The  shorter  moratorium  contained  In  section 
402(J)(3)  is  Implemented  by  paragraph  (b) 
in  both  new  S  946.5  and  new  9  563.22-1. 

The  authority  to  Impose  civil  penalties, 
which  was  granted  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  second  sentence  of  section  402(J)(1),  Is 
Implemented  by  paragraph  (c)  In  both  new 
5  546.5  and  new  §  563.22-1.  The  full  meaning 
of  the  former  paragraph  (c)  Is  specified  by 
reference  to  the  latter  paragraph   (c). 

Pswtigraph  (d)  of  i  646.5  and  paragraphs 
(d)  and  (e)  of  i  563.22-1  contain  definitions 
of  terms.  Such  paragraphs  are  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  grant  of  Implementing  and  en- 
forcement authority  contained  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  402(J)(1)  and  pursuant 
to  existing  authority  imder  section  5(a)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  'ntle  IV  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  term  "study  application"  Is  de- 
fined by  paragraph  (c)  of  i  663.22-1  to  refer 
solely  to  the  five  study  applications  filed 
with  the  Board  and  the  Corporaton  between 
July  26,  1972,  and  September  22,  1972.  The 
term  "convert"  Is  defined  by  paragraph  (d) 
of  (  563.22-1.  However,  certain  prohibited  ac- 
tivities Included  within  the  term  may  occtxr 
If  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Corporation. 
The  Board  received  a  very  heavy  volume 
of  public  comment  on  its  January  3,  1973, 
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proposals  during  and  following  the  com- 
ment period  thereon.  On  March  12  and  13, 
1973.  two  days  of  public  hearings  were  held 
on  the  proposals,  resulting  In  an  800  page 
transcript.  During  May  1973  extensive  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  conversions  was 
taken  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Then  Acting 
Board  Chairman  Kamp  testified  at  those 
bearings  and  the  Board  presented  lengthy 
written  materials  to  the  Subcommittee  both 
during   and   following   the   hearings. 

Following  a  review  of  the  views  and  in- 
formation obtained  and  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  described  above  and  other- 
wise available,  the  Board  directed  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  comprehensive.  In-depth  analysis 
of  the  basic  Issues  Involved  In  mutual  to  stock 
conversion  plans,  along  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
all  options  open  to  the  Board..  This  further 
analysis  was  designed  to  ensure  that  all  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Board  were  taken  Into  full  ac- 
count. Following  careful  consideration  of  the 
analysis  presented,  the  Board  has  reached 
a  number  of  determinations.  With  respect  to 
the  timing  of  the  Board's  future  actions  In 
the  area  of  mutual  to  stock  conversions,  the 
Board  presently  intends  to  adhere  to  the 
following  schedule. 

1.  By  the  latter  part  of  October  1973  the 
staff  Is  to  present  to  the  Board  a  draft  of  re- 
vised proposed  conversion  regulations. 

2.  By  mid-November  1973  revised  proposed 
conversion  regulations  are  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  with  a  comment  period 
ending  December  31,  1973. 

3.  Subsequent  to  such  publication  the 
five  study  applicants  will  be  able  to  revise 
their  applications  on  the  basis  of  the  revised 
proposed  regulations  and  to  file  such  revised 
applications  w  Ith  the  Board  which  will  proc- 
ess them  to  the  extent  practicable  consistent 
with  preparation  of  final  conversion  regula- 
tions. 

4.  By  approximately  January  31,  1974.  final 
conversion  regulations  are  expected  to  be 
adopted. 

6.  Between  the  date  of  adoption  of  final 
conversion  regulations  and  June  30.  1974. 
preliminary  and  final  approval  may  be  given 
to  any  revised  conversion  applications  re- 
ceived from  study  applicants.  If  appropriate. 

6.  During  such  period,  other  applicants 
may  file  conversion  applications  which  may, 
m  the  Board  8  discretion  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  Its  resources,  be  processed  and 
to  which  preliminary  approval  may  be  given. 
If  appropriate.  Following  June  30,  1974,  final 
approval  may  be  given  to  these  other  appli- 
cations. If  appropriate. 

7.  Following  June  30.  1974.  further  applica- 
tions received  will  be  processed  In  accordance 
with  regulations  then  In  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  re- 
vised profKised  regulations,  the  Board's  prin- 
cipal determination  Is  that  they  must  con- 
tain substantially  greater  disincentives  to 
shifts  of  funds  among  associations  and  other 
financial  Institutions  than  were  contained 
In  the  January  3.  1973,  proposals.  The  Board 
has  come  to  the  view  that,  in  today's  eco- 
nomic, technological  and  social  environment, 
the  financial  and  managerial  stability  of  the 
system  of  FSLIC  Insured  Institutions  will 
be  unacceptably  threatened  xinless  the  so- 
called  "windfall"  aspect  of  mutual  to  stock 
conversions  Is  virtually  eliminated.  The 
Board  acts  as  the  exclusive  chartering,  su- 
pervisory and  Insuring  authority  for  all  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  as 
the  exclusive  Insuring  authority  for  State 
chartered  associations  holding  most  of  the 
assets  of  such  associations.  In  thoee  capac- 
ities the  Board  has  a  weighty  statutory  re- 
sponsibility regarding  the  stability,  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  system  of  FSLIC  In- 
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sured  Institutions  and  must  give  great  em- 
phasis to  these  factors  in  determining  the 
equity  of  conversion  standards,  controls  and 
procedures  to  be  effective  on  a  national  basis. 
Further,  the  Board  Is  concerned  that  a 
conversion  Involving  a  "windfall"  distribu- 
tion of  capital  stock  to  accountholders  with- 
out payment  would  subject  associations 
preferring  to  remain  mutual  to  executive 
pressxu-e  to  convert  without  proper  regard  to 
whether  a  conversion  of  a  particular  associa- 
tion win  better  able  It  to  serve  the  thrift  and 
home  financing  needs  of  Its  community.  It  Is 
of  major  concern  to  the  Board  that  the  act 
of  conversion  be  a  matter  of  free  choice  and 
that  any  conversion  regulation  not  contain 
provisions  whose  effect  might  be  to  force  an 
association  to  convert  regardless  of  consid- 
erations of  public  or  economic  benefit. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  and  other  problems. 
the  Board  presently  intends  to  Issue  revised 
proposed  regulations  requiring  that  all  ellgl- 
ble  accountholders  as  of  a  distribution  rec- 
ord date  have  an  opportunity  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  to  purchase  all  the  capital  stock  of 
the  converting  institution  at  its  full  pro 
forma  market  value  (less  any  underwriting 
discounts  or  commissions);  that  those  eligi- 
ble accountholders  who  do  not  purchase  will 
not  receive  any  distribution  of  capital  stock 
or  cash;  and  that  the  capital  stock 
not  purchased  must  be  sold  to  the  public, 
who  may  Include  accountholders,  borrow- 
ers and  management  of  the  converting  as- 
sociation. The  requirement  that  the  convert- 
ing association  receive  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  Its  stock  will  not  be  altered  in  the  case 
of  conversion  by  way  of  merger  or  holding 
company  acquisition. 

Further,  the  Board  presently  Intends  that 
the  revised  proposed  regulations  vrtll  require 
that  the  net  worth  of  the  converting  associ- 
ation as  of  the  date  of  conversion  will  be 
reserved  on  its  books  (with  no  subsequent 
additions  thereto)  for  the  benefit  of  its  ac- 
countholders as  of  the  date  of  conversion  pay- 
able only  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent  full 
liquidation  of  the  converted  association.  As 
those  accountholders  close  their  accounts 
subsequent  to  conversion,  the  amount  of  this 
reserve  account  wUl  be  reduced  pro  tanto  on 
the  books  of  the  converted  association  tmtll 
the  reserve  account  eventually  terminates. 
Such  Interests  In  this  reserve  account  would 
not  be  affected  by  any  subsequent  merger  In- 
volving the  converted  association. 

It  U  also  Intended  that  the  system  of  time 
averaging  and  the  treatment  of  predecessor 
accounts  in  the  January  3,  1973,  proposals 
will  be  substantially  simplified.  An  additional 
Intended  change  would  permit  plans  of  con- 
verston  to  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  eligible  outstanding  votes,  unless 
State  law  requires  a  higher  percentage. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  above  described 
provisions  Is  that  they  would  directly  foster 
a  significant  influx  of  capital  Into  savings 
and  loan  associations.  ThU  will  strengthen 
the  converted  associations  and  will  also  pro- 
vide them  with  an  additional  source  of  fu- 
ture capital  which  can  be  used  to  help  satisfy 
the  pressing  home  financing  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Since  the  above  amendment  consists  of  a 
temporary  regiilatlon  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  section  402(J)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended,  the  Board 
hereby  finds  that  notice  and  public  proce- 
dure thereon  are  unnecessary  under  the  pro- 
visions of  la  CFR  608.11  and  6  U.S.C.  663(b). 
The  Board  hereby  finds,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  publication  of  the  amendment  for  the 
30-day  period  specified  In  12  CFR  608.14  and 
6  U.SC.  663(d)  prior  to  the  effective  date 
thereof  Is  also  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  hereby  provides  that  the  amendment 
shall  become  effective  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 
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CONGRESS  AJSD  WAR 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  93d  Congress  took 
a  historic  step  when  it  enacted  the  War 
Powers  bill.  In  a  commendable  display 
of  bipartisanship,  members  of  both 
Houses  worked  long  and  hard  to  draft 
legislation  which  would  speak  fairly  and 
bring  balance  to  this  most  volatile  issue. 

I  feel  their  efforts  bore  fruit  for  the  re- 
sult is  a  workable  law  which  this  Na- 
tion needs  and  its  citizens  want.  I  have 
been  dismayed,  however,  with  the  per- 
sistent reports  that  the  President  will 
veto  this  bill.  Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Post  which  I  believe  to  be  reflective  of 
the  views  held  by  a  vast  majority  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  In  its  commentary,  the 
Post  notes:  "We  hope  Mr.  Nixon  changes 
his  mind."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  so,  too. 

The  editorial  follow: 

CONGKESS  AND  WaB 

The  War  Powers  Act  forged  by  compromise 
between  commlttees-jof  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Is  the  kind  of  measure  necessary  to  re- 
dress the  Imbalance  that  has  developed  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
in  a  most  crucial  matter. 

The  Constitution,  although  it  makes  the 
President  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  gives  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  That  congressional  prerogative  has 
been  largely  Ignored  by  recent  presidents  dur- 
ing our  Vietnam  Involvement.  Because  Con- 
gress never  passed  an  official  declaration  au- 
thorizing our  military  actions  in  Indochina, 
they  seemed  of  doubtful  legitimacy  to  many 
Americans. 

The  War  Powers  bill.  If  passed  In  Its 
present  form,  would  guard  against  a  reciir- 
rence  of  this  situation  in  the  future.  The 
President  would  have  to  end  the  commit- 
ment of  American  troops  to  foreign  combat 
within  60  days  unless  Congress  authorized 
the  action  or  Issued  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
only  exception  would  be  If  Congress  was  un- 
able to  meet  because  of  an  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

The  President  could  request  a  30-day  ex- 
tension only  If  he  certified  that  continued 
military  action  was  necessary  to  protect 
troops  during  their  withdrawal. 

During  the  60-day  time-limit  or  the  30- 
day  extension.  Congress  could  order  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  by  passing  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  not  subject  to  presidential 
veto. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  stated  he 
would  veto  any  war  powers  act.  like  the 
present  one,  which  causes  his  power  to  com- 
mit our  armed  forces  to  simply  expire  after 
a  certain  date.  The  President  has  Indicated 
the  only  kind  of  bill  he  could  live  with  would 
require  Congress  to  pass  cut-off  legislation 
If  It  wants  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  halt. 

We  hopye  Mr.  Nixon  changes  his  mind. 

When  a  president  sets  the  war  machinery 
of  the  United  States  In  motion,  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  him.  If  he  cannot  con- 
vince Congress  his  action  is  right,  the  con- 
flict ouerht  to  be  terminated.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  bill  does  not  tie  the  com- 
mander-ln-chlers  hands  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  our  country.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  President  cannot  consult  Congress 
within  60  days,  except  In  truly  exceptional 
circumstances  for  which  tbo  bill  makes 
provision. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  the  bill  would  do  Is  prevent  another 
prolonged  war  without  the  authorization  of 
the  people's  representatives. 


HE'S   REPAYING   DEBT   BY 
HELPING    OTHERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
known  John  Winters  since  he  was  a  teen- 
ager, It  is  a  privilege  to  share  the  knowl- 
edge of  John's  award  with  my  colleagues. 
The  story  of  the  award  in  the  following 
article  speaks  for  itself.  But  no  story  can 
really  tell  of  this  unusual  young  man  and 
his  spirit  that  far  transcends  his  handi- 
cap. 

John  has  long  been  an  inspiration  to 
those  other  young  people,  also  handi- 
capped, with  whom  he  grew  up  and  as- 
sociated with — the  muscular  dystrophy 
victims,  those  with  cerebral  palsy  like 
himself,  and  those  afflicted  in  other  ways. 

Let  us  who  are  more  fortunate  look  to 
John  Winters  when  we  are  troubled  by 
our  anxieties  and  hardships  and  our  per- 
sonal crises.  Our  problems  come  and  go. 
John  Winters  must  fsice  his  crisis  every 
single  day.  He  has  overcome  much  of  his 
physical  handicap.  He  was  never  afflicted 
with  the  most  terrible  handicap  of  all — 
the  handicap  of  the  spirit,  and  he  never 
shall.  Let  us  learn  and  take  heart  from 
those  like  John  Winters. 

The  article  follows: 

He's  Repating  Debt  by  Helping  Others 
(By  Joan  Bucks  Hansen) 

John  Winters  says  he  helps  those  less  for- 
tunate than  himself  because  It's  the  only  way 
to  repay  those  who  have  helped  him  over 
the  years. 

Winters  is  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy- 
Wednesday,  he  received  the  Edward  Axlrod 
Memorial  Award  for  Dade's  Employ  the  Hand- 
icapped Committee  which  spotlights  handi- 
capped people  "whose  accomplishments  out- 
weigh their  physical  limitations." 

When  the  award  was  announced  at  the  an- 
nual Salute  to  Achievement  luncheon.  Win- 
ters says,  "I  couldn't  believe  It." 

"I  Just  felt  I  was  doing  the  work  the  Lord 
put  me  here  to — and  that's  all,"  Winters 
said. 

Winters,  now  28,  has  been  a  familiar  sight 
around  North  Miami  for  the  last  seven  years, 
bouncing  along  In  the  electric  golf  cart  pro- 
vided to  him  by  the  Miami  Shores  Klwanls 
Club  when  he  was  21. 

The  golf  cart,  topped  by  a  yellow  strlfjed 
canopy,  orange  flags  and  plexiglass  siding 
to  keep  the  rain  out,  carries  Winters  from 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Miami  Shores  to 
the  north  end  of  North  Miami  Beach  on  his 
dally  rounds  to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

His  full-time  project  Is  OOAL  (Get  Out 
And  Live),  a  program  which  operates  out  of 
his  home. 

His  work  alms  to  Inspire  the  cerebral 
palsied  to  climb  out  of  their  wheelchairs, 
go  places  and  do  things — and  find  useful 
work. 

"I  tell  them  that  life  Is  too  preclovis  to 
sit  and  do  nothing,  and  that  Ood  has  a 
purpose  for  them." 

Winters'  electric  cart  helps  provide  Incen- 
tive. When  the  step  is  made  from  wheel- 
chair to  crutches,  a  ride  In  the  cart  comes 
next. 
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GOAL  also  gets  Jobs  for  severely  handi- 
capped people,  raises  funds  and  trains  them 
to  do  clerical  wortc. 

OOAL  will  be  two  years  old  Nov.  24  and 
Winters  hopes  It  soon  will  be  moving  Into 
Its  own  office. 

The  nomination  that  led  to  Winters  receiv- 
ing the  award  this  week  said,  "John  Winters 
has  OO-power.  Cerebral  palsy  limits  him  but 
little  ...  He  started  working,  as  a  teenager, 
part-time  and  Invested  the  rest  of  his  time 
aiding  all  good  community  causes  as  a  vol- 
unteer. 

"John  founded  Achievers,  bringing  new  so- 
cial and  recreational  opportunities  to  dis- 
abled young  people.  Recently  he  established 
GOAL  to  bring  work,  encouragement  and 
services  to  homebound  people. 

"John  is  a  leader,  the  epitome  of  coiirage, 
Inspiration  and  Initiative — A  man  who.  In 
doing  for  others,  proves  his  own  worth  and 
the  value  of  disabled  people  to  a  com- 
munity." 

The  plaque  that  Winters  received  says, 
"Commendation  for  meritorious  service 
awarded  to  John  Winters  for  exceptional  ac- 
complishments which  have  contributed  to 
the  public  understanding  of  the  employment 
capabilities  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
this  commendation  for  meritorious  service 
is  awarded." 

Winters  studied  psychology  and  business 
administration  at  Mlaml-Dade  Community 
College.  The  Miami  Shores  Klwanls  Caub 
helped. 

"They  put  me  through  school,  bought  the 
golf  cart,  provided  me  with  what  I  needed," 
says  Winters. 

And  two  years  ago,  when  his  old  cart  wore 
out,  Klwanls  provided  him  with  a  new  one. 

"I  feel  that  the  only  way  I  can  ever  re- 
pay that  Is  to  turn  around  and  help  those 
less  forttinate  than  I,"  John  says. 


THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  "MYTH" 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  full  employment.  In  fact,  some 
claim  that  this  was  the  objective  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  However,  the 
elusive  goal  of  fuU  employment  has  not 
been  achieved  because  it  has  not  been 
actively  or  meaningfully  pursued,  par- 
ticularly as  the  majority  of  this  Nation 
may  be  adversely  affected.  Almost  a  year 
ago,  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  declared 
that  the  idea  of  a  maximum  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4  percent  as  a  national 
goal  had  been  abandoned  and  stated 
that  it  would  be  counterproductive  to 
establish  any  specific  unemployment 
target. 

It  is  becoming  incresusingly  apparent 
that  there  is  no  real  desire  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  unerfiployment  crisis  or  to 
undertake  meaningful  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  because  to  do  so,  the  "ex- 
perts" claim,  would  be  inflationary.  Last 
winter,  for  example,  Ms.  Juanita  Kreps, 
economics  professor  at  Duke  and  a  pub- 
lic member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change's board  of  directors,  wrote  that 
"full  emplojTnment  and  wsige-prlce  sta- 
bility seem  not  to  be  compatible."  She 
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further  declared,  in  a  New  York  Times 
article,  that  prices  have  risen  much 
faster  in  low  unemployment  periods 
than  in  high  ones. 

I  am  sure  that  the  employed  majority 
of  this  country  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept high  unemplojanent — regardless  of 
the  damaging  affects  on  blacks,  the 
Spanish -speaking.  Indians  and  other 
minorities  who  are  out  of  work — as  an 
irritant  or  minor  annoyance  rather  than 
endure  high  prices.  I  imagine  this  atti- 
tude would  be  shared  by  Mr.  Nixon  and 
many  of  his  advisers.  Thus,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that,  while  many  politi- 
cians may  talk  about  full  employment, 
the  administration  simply  dismisses  such 
sentiments  as  another  liberal  shibboleth 
which  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

My  pessimistic  attitude,  unfortunately, 
is  not  unfounded  as,  from  time  to  time 
the  geniuses  in  Washington  and  New 
York  give  clear  indications  they  have  no 
intention  of  resolving  the  seemingly  end- 
less unemployment  crisis.  Two  articles — 
one  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  December  and  the  other  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor — 
reinforce  my  suspicions  and  I  submit 
them  herewith : 

Facing   up  to  the  Unemployment 

Problxm 

(By   Juanlta  M.   Kreps) 

The  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  4  per 

cent  unemployment  goal  should  come  as  no 

surprise,  given  our  InabUlty  to  achieve  that 

objective  even  in  periods  of  sustained  growth 

and  prosperity. 

StUl,  the  change  in  thinking  has  been 
swift.  A  decade  ago  public  policy  reluctantly 
endorsed  a  4  per  cent  interim  level  as  "ex- 
cessively high,"  no  more  than  3  per  cent  was 
acceptable  as  a  long-run  objective,  and  the 
2  per  cent  records  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  were  cited  as  models. 

A  major  reason  for  the  current  re-examlna- 
tlon  lies  In  the  apparent  conflict  between 
the  goal  of  full  employment  and  that  of 
price  stability.  When  an  Increase  In  wages 
accompanies  a  decline  In  unemployment, 
economists  tend  to  th6  gloomy  conclusion 
that  inflation  Is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  low  unemployment  rates;  or  alter- 
natively that  price  stability  can  be  main- 
tained only  at  the  cost  of  slgniflcant  un- 
employment. 

One   Is  reminded  of  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth's  observation  that  economics  has  not  , 
quite  escaped  the  name  of  the  dismal  science  ' 
because    the   name    has    not    been   entirely 
undeserved. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  quantify  the  wage- 
unemployment  relationship,  Prof.  A.  W. 
Phillips  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
found  a  fairly  consistent  inverse  relation  be- 
tween wage  changes  and  the  percentage  of 
the  labor  force  unemployed  in  Britain  from 
1861  to  1957. 

More  specifically,  he  found  that  an  annual 
increase  in  wages  equal  to  the  general  in- 
crease In  productivity,  with  prices  remaining 
stable,  was  associated  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  about  2'/i  per  cent.  Or  stated  differ- 
ently, unemployment  rates  t)elow  2 '4  per 
cent  would  cause  wages  to  rise  faster  than 
productivity  and  presumably  would  be  ac- 
companied by  rising  prices. 

Since  the  wage  level  Is  both  a  cause  and 
an  effect  of  the  price  level,  the  Phillips  re- 
lationship does  not  Indicate  whether  wages 
push  up  prices  or  prices  puU  up  wages.  To 
keep  money  wages  stable.  Professor  Phillips 
suggested  that  the  unemployment  rate  would 
have  to  rise  to  approximately  6'^  per  cent. 
Similar  studies  of  other  countries  have 
confirmed  the  general  conclusions  reached 
by  Professor  PhUllps. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  United  States,  a  1960  analysis  by 
Paul  Samuelson  and  Robert  Solow  estUnated 
that  an  annual  price  rise  of  about  41,2  pei 
cent  would  likely  accompany  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  97  per  cent  employment  rate. 
Subsequently,  others  have  thought  the  price 
rise  would  be  as  high  as  5^2  per  cent  with 
3  per  cent  unemployment;  or  that  stable 
prices  and  a  productivity  and  wage  Increase 
of  2>^  per  cent  would  be  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial unemployment — up  to  8'/j  per  cent 
Although  estimates  of  the  precise  ratio 
vary,  there  Is  clear  agreement  that  some 
tradeoff  exists;  fuU  employment  and  wage- 
price  stability  seem  not  to  be  compatible. 

During  the  last  25  years  in  which  the 
United  States  has  witnessed  severe  unem- 
ployment along  with  serious  price  Inflation, 
prices  have  risen  much  faster  in  low  unem- 
ployment periods  than  in  high.  Tracking  the 
record  from  1946  through  1970.  the  only  pe- 
riods In  which  unemployment  stayed  under 
41/2  per  cent  for  any  length  of  time  (1946  to 
1948:  1951  to  1953;  1956  to  1957;  and  1965  to 
1969)  were  times  of  hlgher-than-average 
price  rises;  In  fact,  the  rate  of  price  Increase 
was  about  four  times  as  fast  in  years  of  low 
unemployment. 

Since  price  stability  Is  also  a  major  ob- 
jective, the  conflict  of  goals  makes  today's 
economic  policy  decisions  more  difficult  than 
was  envisioned  when  Congress  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  full  employment  with 
the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Recent  analysis  suggests  that  the  full  em- 
ployment objective  may  be  frustrated  by  still 
other  barriers. 

Clearly,  the  demand  for  labor  depends  on 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  and  Job  forma- 
tion and.  subject  to  considerations  of  price 
Inflation,  the  growth  rate  can  be  accelerated 
through  fiscal  policy.  But  the  number  of  per- 
sons seeking  Jobs  depends  on  the  population. 
Its  age  composition  and  the  propensity  of 
different  age-sex  groups  to  enter  the  labor 
force.  There  Is  now  some  evidence  that  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  In  the  nineteen- 
seventles  may  be  larger  than  was  anticipated 
and  larger  than  even  an  accelerated  growth 
rate  can  be  expected  to  absorb. 

Projections  of  the  labor  force  made  by 
Prof.  T.  Aldrich  Flnegan  Indicate  a  larger 
labor  force  in  the  Immediate  future  than  Is 
generally  forecast,  the  higher  growth  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  favorable  employment 
opportunities  Induce  more  persons  (peurtlcu- 
larly  women  and  teenagers)  to  enter  the  work 
force.  His  high-growth  projection  shows  a 
labor  force  Increase  of  2.5  per  cent  annually 
from  1969  to  1974  (his  low-growth  estimate  Is 
2  2  per  cent) ,  In  contrast  to  the  recent  ac- 
tual labor  force  growth  of  2.1  per  cent. 

The  upward  trend,  resulting  primarily 
from  his  expectation  of  a  continued  rise  in 
the  labor  force  activity  of  women,  Is  explain- 
ed by  a  rise  In  the  age  at  which  women 
marry,  a  decline  In  the  birth  rate  and  a  fall 
in  the  proportion  of  women  with  young  chil- 
dren; improvements  in  chUd  care  facilities; 
a  rise  in  women's  educational  attalrmient 
and  In  their  earnings;  a  growth  in  the  service 
sector,  which  offers  women  Jobs;  a  decline 
In  length  of  the  workweek,  and  a  growth  of 
part-time  Jobs. 

The  growth  In  Jobs  necessary  to  absorb 
the  larger  labor  force  and  hold  unemploy- 
ment at  4.5  per  cent  Is  quite  high:  7.6  per 
cent  in  the  period  from  mld-1971  through 
the  end  of  1973,  even  on  the  low-growth 
labor  force  assumption. 

Such  employment  gains  are  unprecedented 
during  the  last  25  years.  Moreover.  Professor 
Flnegan  notes  that  structural  Imbalances 
will  likely  aggravate  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Cuts  In  the  ordnance  and  aerospace 
industries  wiU  continue;  employment  in  the 
educational  field  wlU  remain  soft;  the  rate 
of  Job  growth  in  state  and  local  governments 
has  slowed;  big  increases  In  manufacturing 
employment  are  not  expected  because  of 
present  unemployment  and  unused  capacity 
in  that  sector. 
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The  dlfflcultlefl  of  attaining  full  employ- 
ment notwlthstcuidlng.  any  reconsideration 
of  the  acceptable  level  of  Joblessness  must 
take  careful  count  of  the  range  of  unem- 
ployment rates  already  In  effect  and  the  im- 
pact of  these  rates  on  different  groups  of 
workers. 

The  1971  unemployment  rate  of  5.9  per 
cent  (the  highest  annual  rate  since  1961) 
obscured  much  higher  rates  for  teen-agers, 
for  20-24  year  olds  and  for  blacks  of  all  ages. 
The  following  rates  are  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics : 


White 


NeEro  and 
other  races 


Both  sexes.  16  and  over 5.4 

Men.  20  and  over 4.0 

Women,  ZO  and  over 5.3 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19 15.1 


9.9 

7.2 

8.7 

31.  S 


The  year's  average  of  5  million  people 
without  Jobs  was  900.000  higher  than  in 
1970  and  the  duration  of  employment  In- 
creased significantly,  with  the  long-term 
unemployed  accounting  for  24  percent  of  the 
total  In  1971.  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  last  year's  unemployment  was  the 
sharp  rise  in  the  Negro  rate — from  8.2  per- 
cent In  1970  to  9.9  percent  in  1971. 

The  disproportionate  burden  of  Jobless- 
oess  suggests  that  attention  be  directed  to- 
ward the  employment  problems  of  those 
groups  which,  even  In  periods  of  strong 
growth,  fall  to  find  Jobs.  Recognising  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged  workers,  the 
nation's  manpower  efTorts  in  recent  years 
have  concentrated  on  the  hard-to-employ. 

In  a  series  of  programs  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  employablllty  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities,  teenagers  and  the  relatively  Im- 
mobile Job  seeker,  manpower  policy  has 
aimed  at  raising  educational  and  skill  levels 
and  at  broadening  the  work  experience  or 
shifting  the  geographical  location  of  the 
Jobless.  In  addition  to  training  efforts,  man- 
power programs  have  provided  part-time 
jobs  to  low-income  youth  both  In  and  out  of  , 
school  and  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
adults  who  were  on  welfare  or  who  were  liv- 
ing In  areas  of  heavy  unemployment. 

Of  special  Importance  during  the  last 
year,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  sought 
to  place  unemployed  persons  In  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  which  were.  In  turn,  to  provide 
transition  to  permanent  positions.  Passed  in 
July.  1971.  the  act  allowed  state  and  local 
governments  maximum  freedom  In  hiring 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  140,000  E.E  A. 
workers  were  employed. 

Since  different  manpower  programs  were 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
groups  of  persons,  the  test  of  their  worth 
varies  from  one  project  to  the  next.  Institu- 
tional manpower  training  programs,  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  whether  the  trainees' 
subsequent  earnings  more  than  offset  train- 
ing costs,  have  proved  their  worth  with 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratios. 

The  evaluators  agree  that  Job  training  Is  a 
socially  profitable  endeavor.  Generally  favor- 
able benefit-cost  ratios  have  also  been  found 
from  evaluation  of  other  training  programs, 
although  some  unfavorable  reports  have 
been  made  on  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  In 
the  Business  Sector).  In  which  private  busi- 
nesses were  paid  to  train  disadvantaged 
workers,  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program, 
whose  function  was  to  move  welfare  mothers 
Into  paying  Jobs.  It  Is  clear  that  the  greater 
the  educational  and  skill  disadvantage  suf- 
fered by  the  trainee,  the  greater  the  difficulty 
of  offsetting  that  disadvanttige  in  the  course 
Df   a   relatively  short   training   program. 

But  the  trsUnee's  chances  of  finding  a 
Job  depend  ultimately  on  the  state  of  the 
Job  market.  Training  can  upgrade  workers 
and  thus  enable  them  to  compete  for  jobs 
formerly  out  of  their  reach;  Improved  market 
operation  can  provide  better  information  on 
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Jobs;  workers  can  be  relocated  and  the  length 
of  the  Job  search  shortened. 

Nevertheless,  one  premise  of  the  man- 
power legislation  was  that  Jobs  did  exist;  the 
problem  lay,  we  then  reasoned,  not  so  much 
in  aggregate  unemployment  as  in  a  need  to 
Improve  the  competitive  position  of  certain 
groups  of  workers  and  the  quality  of  the 
over-all  labor  force.  Training  programs  were 
recognized  as  being  more  facultative  when 
Jobs  were  expanding  and  skUls  were  in  short 
supply;  witness  Western  Europe's  reliance  on 
manpower  measiu'es  throughout  the  postwar 
era  of  tight  labor  markets. 

The  growth  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  generated  by  forces  acting  on 
both  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  workers, 
has  shifted  attention  to  the  primary  problem 
of  finding  Jobs  for  workers — the  trained  as 
well  as  the  untrained.  As  result,  the  role  of 
manpower  programs  In  this  country  has 
evolved  quite  differently  from  the  European 
pattern. 

In  Western  Europe  and  In  Japan  unem- 
ployment rates  have  been  extremely  low 
throughout  the  last  decade,  reflecting  not 
only  high  rates  of  growth  but  also  an  elab- 
orate system  of  manpower  activities;  re- 
training, relocation  and  apprenticeship  ar- 
rangements. 

In  the  United  States,  the  problem  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  worker  in  an  other- 
wise highly  productive  labor  force  Is  aggra- 
vated by  a  shortage  of  Jobs  and  much  more 
diffused  and  geographically  scattered  labor 
markets.  Lacking  both  an  apprentice  system 
to  phase  youth  Into  the  labor  force,  and 
much  of  the  subsequent  Job  protection  af- 
forded by  European  and  Japanese  employers, 
American  workers  are  much  less  homogene- 
ous and  far  more  vulnerable  to  Job  loss. 

In  our  setting,  manpower  policy  ought  to 
aim  for  training  that  provides  a  smoother 
transition  from  school  to  work,  since  our 
highest  unemployment  rates  are  among 
youth,  and  for  systematic  arrangements  that 
offer  re-education  and  retraining  throughout 
workllfe. 

Only  by  the  first  measure  can  we  help 
to  fill  8ome  of  the  gaps  In  education  tmd 
training  that  exist  at  the  point  of  entry  to 
the  labor  force.  Only  through  the  second 
program  can  the  gains  of  growth  be  trans- 
lated, In  part,  into  education  and  training 
that  wUl  Insure  confirmed  employablllty. 

Manpower  goals  of  this  magnitude  would 
call  for  a  greater  commitment  of  resources 
than  we  have  yet  been  willing  to  make.  But 
without  programs  In  education  and  Job 
training,  and  In  Job  development,  unemploy- 
ment win  surely  worsen  even  as  prosperity 
cdhtlnues. 

The  high  levels  of  unemployment  that 
have  persisted  In  recent  years  can  be  reduced 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  measures  that 
stimulate  Job  formation.  When  such  meas- 
ures result  In  an  excessive  price  rise,  public 
officials  must  choose  the  actual  tradeoff  that 
Is  to  prevail. 

The  unemployment  rate  that  we  must  ac- 
cept, given  the  alternatives,  may  be  higher 
now  than  a  decade  ago.  Meanwhile,  It  Is  the 
function  of  manpower  programs  to  Improve 
the  terms  of  the  tradeoff — that  is.  shift  the 
Phillips  Curve  to  the  left — by  eliminating 
structural  Impediments  that  further  weaken 
Job  prospects. 

How  To  Rammer  Down  5  Percent 
Unemployment  Rate? 
(By  PhUlp  W.  McKlnsey) 
Washington. — President  Nixon's  latest  ap- 
pointee to  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers, 
William  J.  Pellner,  raised  some  political  eye- 
brows recently  In  asserting  that  unemploy- 
ment  could  not  l>e   forced   below  5  percent 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  without 
rUklng  greater  infiatlon. 

But  a  group  of  leading  economists  has 
agreed  with  that  conclusion  in  a  newly  re- 
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leased  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commlt- 
,tee. 

If  unemployment  Is  to  be  brought  below 
the  4.6  percent  average  of  the  past  25  years, 
they  agreed,  It  will  have  to  be  done  by  at- 
tacking specific  unemployment  problems. 
They  suggested  such  remedies  as  more  Job 
training  for  teen-agers  and  cash  subsidies 
for  handicapped  workers  who  cannot  get  the 
better-paid  Jobs. 

WORD  OF  CAtrriON 

ActuaUy,  Dr.  Fellner  did  not  endorse  a  6 
percent  unemployment  rate  as  unavoidable. 
He  said  only  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
should  not  be  stretched  too  tight  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  unemployment  below  that. 

Somewhat  surprisingly  for  a  leader  of  the 
conservative  school,  he  advocates  getting  un- 
employment down  by  subsidizing  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  Specifically  he 
supports  hiring  the  unemployed  in  public- 
service  Jobs,  a  favorite  proposal  of  Democrats 
in  Congress  but  usually  opposed  by  Repub- 
licans. 

The  difference  between  6  percent  and  4 
percent  unemployment  as  a  goal  Is  substan- 
tial. Each  percentage  on  the  unemployment 
rate  means  about  one  million  Jobs. 

In  the  study  for  the  congressional  com- 
mittee. Prof.  Martin  8.  Peldsteln  of  Harvard 
University  concluded  that  reducing  unem- 
ployment to  3  percent  or  less  is  "a  feasible 
target  for  economic  policy"  If  done  through 
a  series  of  pinpointed  Job  programs. 

CONTBOVEESIAL    STJGCESTION 

His  most  controversial  suggestion  Is  mak- 
ing unemployment  compensation  less  attrac- 
tive so  that  laid-off  workers  would  have  more 
incentive  to  take  the  kind  of  undesirable 
Jobs  that  are  often  unfilled  even  during  times 
of  high  unemployment.  Most  state  pay  bene- 
fits average  50  percent  of  previous  earnings, 
up  to  an  average  $65  a  week.  For  many  work- 
ers, he  argues,  this  Is  comfortable  enough  to 
discourage  them  from  getting  back  Into 
dreary  Jobs  any  sooner  than  they  have  to. 
Making  Jobless  pay  less  attractive  could  re- 
duce unemployment  by  more  than  one  per- 
cent, he  argued. 

Five  other  professors  commenting  on  the 
Peldsteln  study  disagree  with  that,  however. 
They  point  out  that  only  half  the  unem- 
ployed are  even  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation,  and  assert  that  most  of  the 
unemployed  would  rather  be  working  than 
drawing  benefits. 

COtrNSELINQ    INCLUDED 

There  was  more  agreement  with  three 
other  Peldsteln  proposals: 

A  special  youth -employment  service,  linked 
to  the  schools  and  designed  to  help  young- 
sters move  Into  permanent  employment.  It 
would  Include  counseling  and  vocational 
programs,  modeled  after  a  successful  British 
program. 

Youth-employment  scholarships,  tempo- 
rarily supplementing  young  workers'  earn- 
ings in  low-paid  Jobs  that  Include  on-the- 
job  training,  so  that  youngsters  would  avoid 
the  temptation  to  take  Jobs  that  pay  better 
at  the  start  but  lead  nowhere.  This  would  be 
combined  with  a  reduced  minimum  wage  for 
teen-agers  (something  labor  unions  fight 
adamantly)  and  tax  incentives  to  employers 
to  provide  training. 

Wage  subsidies  for  workers  physically  or 
mentally  unable  to  advance  to  better  jobs. 
A  similar  Idea  has  Just  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  voted  11  to  1 
In  favor  of  a  10-percent  "work  bonus"  for 
families  earning  less  than  $4,000  a  year.  Some 
6  million  families  would  be  exp>ected  to  qual- 
ify, at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $600 
million  a  year. 

Prof.  Bennett  Harrison  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  criticizes  Professor 
Peldsteln's  study  for  "hardly  mentioning" 
race  and  sex  discrimination  as  a  major  cause 
of  high  unemployment.  Considering  that  un- 
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emt)loyment  Is  much  higher  among  young, 
unmarried  nonwhltes,  he  suggests  that  in- 
creased government  penalties  for  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  would  help.  too. 


NOMINEES   FOR  MIDDLE   EAST 
PEACE  AWARDS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  lat- 
est Middle  East  conflict  continues  its 
bloody  course,  we  should  take  a  moment 
to  iiail  those  nations  and  individuals 
whose  efforts  have  done  so  much  to  make 
the  present  situation  a  reality.  Without 
their  unstinting  endeavors,  matters 
would  not  be  as  serious  as  they  are  at 
this  moment  in  history.  So  let  us  tip  our 
hats  to  the  following  lovers  of  peace  and 
advancers  of  civilization  in  that  particu- 
lar area  of  the  world. 

To  Anwar  Sadat  and  his  Syrian  co- 
horts, who  turned  their  backs  on  promis- 
ing signs  of  Israeli  compromise  ton  the 
captured  territories,  choosing  indtead  to 
start  a  war  while  the  Jews  were  al  prayer 
on  Yom  Klppur. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  which  armed 
these  nations,  allowing  them  to  dash 
through  the  powder  magazine  waving 
lighted  torches.  Again  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, for  disregarding  American  requests 
to  soft-pedal  rearming  the  warring  Arab 
States,  and  instead  pouring  more  weap- 
ons In  so  that  more  might  die  and  hatreds 
grow  hotter. 

To  the  major  oil  companies,  whose 
greed  and  callousness  stand  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Obsessed  by  a  desire  to 
squeeze  more  profits  out  of  their  con- 
cessions, they  have  acted  increasingly  as 
Arab  surrogates  here  in  the  United 
States,  seeking  by  propaganda  to  portray 
the  Israelis  as  the  real  obstacle  to  com- 
promise. 

To  the  United  Nations,  which  has  con- 
sistently maintained  a  double  standard 
toward  Israel,  looking  the  other  way  as 
Arab  terrorists  violate  all  rules  of  civil- 
ized behavior  and  condemning  Israel  for 
her  contrary  habit  of  self-defense. 

Let  us  do  further  honor  to  the  U.N. 
for  electing  Iraq  to  the  Security  Council 
on  the  same  night  her  army  was  at- 
tempting to  butcher  more  Israelis;  un- 
successfully. By  its  recent  activities,  it 
has  forfeited  whatever  remaining  pre- 
tensions to  international  respect  it  might 
have  had  left  in  its  possession. 

To  Britain  and  France,  those  once  re- 
spected and  strong  nations,  who  now 
place  oil  interests  aind  Arab  arms  pur- 
chases ahead  of  principle,  compassion 
and  elementary  decency.  Surely  France 
must  enjoy  spending  the  Libyan  oil 
money  that  purchased  the  Mirages  now 
being  used  against  Israel.  She  is  also  to 
be  honored  for  sending  a  freighter  load 
of  modem  tanks  to  Libya  and  Saudi 
Arabia  on  the  night  of  October  11  from 
the  port  of  Marseilles.  And  again  for 
training  Egyptian  pilots  carrying  Libyan 
papers,  who  have  since  been  shot  down 
and  captured  by  the  Israelis. 
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Britain  will  hold  its  head  high  by  dint 
of  its  recently  announced  embargo  on 
British  arms  to  all  Middle  East  nations, 
knowing  that  Israel  above  all  has  need 
of  such  British  hardware. 

To  Libya,  which  freed  the  terrorists 
who  perpetrated  the  Austrian  kidnap- 
ing of  several  Russian  Jews,  precipitat- 
ing Chancellor  Kreisky's  craven  surren- 
der on  the  maintenance  of  the  Schoenau 
Castle  facilities. 

To  Sudan,  which  has  freed  the  terror- 
ists who  butchered  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  that  country  in  cold  blood, 
so  they,  too,  could  participate  in  the 
conflict. 

To  those  African  nations  which  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  sever  relations 
with  Israel  because  she  was  the  victim 
of  a  surprise  attack  while  at  prayer.  Es- 
pecially to  the  nation  of  Zaire,  whose 
President  and  his  bodyguard  were 
trained  by  Israel,  and  who,  despite  being 
openly  derided  by  the  Arabs,  came  to 
the  U.N.  to  do  his  anti-Israel  best,  taking 
out  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  whoop  the  news  from  the 
housetops. 

To  Idi  Amin,  President  of  Uganda,  a 
special  peace  prize,  for  his  praise  of  Hit- 
ler's acts  of  genocide  toward  the  Jews, 
and  loud  cries  of  aggression  against 
Israel. 

To  Yugoslavia,  which  is  a  major  stag- 
ing, refueling,  and  stopover  point  for  the 
nonstop  Russian  airlift  of  fresh  supplies 
of  modem  weapons  to  the  Arabs.  Tito's 
love  of  neutralism  and  world  peace  are 
only  exceeded  by  his  consistent  attempts 
to  harm  the  Jewish  State,  in  keeping  with 
his  hostility  toward  the  Jewish  people 
dating  from  World  War  II. 

To  Norway  and  Greece,  both  of  whom 
felt  Nazi  oppression  and  should  know 
better,  which  have  annoimced  that  no 
aid  to  Israel  can  be  sent  from  or  through 
use  of  their  facilities  or  territories.  De- 
mocracy dies  yet  another  death  because 
of  such  unexpected  blows. 

To  those  men  and  women  of  percep- 
tion who  know  better,  yet  are  standing 
aside  today  doing  nothing  while  a  tiny 
Jewish  nation  of  less  than  3  million  bat- 
tles heroically  against  the  Arab  world, 
armed  to  the  teeth  by  the  Russians,  aided 
by  the  UJJ.  and  the  oil  companies  and 
boycotted  by  once-proud  powers. 

Let  us  now  praise  and  honor  these 
noble  individuals,  groups.  Institutions, 
and  nations,  who,  oblivious  to  the  lessons 
of  20  centuries,  are  joining  hands  today 
in  an  international  effort  to  destroy  the 
people  who  built  a  little  democracy  on  the 
ruins  of  Hitler's  ovens  and  gas  chambers. 
Surely  history  will  honor  them  greatly, 
so  let  us  today  hasten  to  anticipate  such 
laurels.  Let  it  take  the  form  of  a  plaque 
with  the  following  symbols:  A  dagger, 
a  white  feather,  a  jester's  hat.  a  dollar 
bill,  a  set  of  earplugs,  a  blindfold,  and 
a  piece  of  adhesive  tape. 

These  symbols  accurately  describe 
those  who  will  not  see,  those  who  will  not 
speak,  those  obsessed  by  greed,  fools, 
cowards,  and  those  who  strike  from  be- 
hind in  stealth. 

As  for  when  and  how  the  awards  may 
be  presented,  I  have  no  suggestion.  His- 
tory, events,  plus  the  Almighty,  certainly 
will  Insure  that  they  reach  their  recip- 
ients. 
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CHILD  ABUSE 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  was  approached  by  mem- 
bers of  the  social  work  staff  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
first  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon 
of  child  abuse. 

I  was  shown  slides  I  could  hardly  Im- 
agine to  be  real  examples  of  parental,  or 
any  other  caretaker's,  brutality. 

Then  I  became  aware  of  incredible 
headlines : 

Child  Dies;  Father  Is  Charged  .  .  .  Father, 
Stepmother  Held  In  Qlrl's  Death  .  .  .  Man. 
22,  Oullty  of  Child  Abvise  .  .  .  Police  Report 
-Southeast  Child  Was  Beaten  to  Death  .  .  . 
Slain  Baby  Bears  Two  Human  Bites  .  .  . 
Couple  Held  In  Slaying  of  Baby  .  .  .  Boy.  7. 
Dies  of  Beating  .  .  .  Father  Held  for  Mur- 
der .  .  .  Girl  Dies,  Father  Charged. 

In  1971,  100  battered  children  were 
admitted — and  most  importantly,  diag- 
nosed— at  Children's  Hospital  alone. 
Rve  died.  In  1972,  90  were  admitted  and 
diagnosed;  two  died.  An  average  of  three 
severely  brain  damaged  children — vic- 
tims of  their  caretakers — are  institu- 
tionalized in  the  District  of  Columbia 
annually.  In  addition  to  the  tragic  hu- 
man loss,  these  pathetic  babes  are  main- 
tained at  a  minimum  cost  of  $200,000 
lifetime  care,  plus  loss  of  production  of 
income.  The  medical  bills  of  the  injured 
total  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year. 

According  to  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Corporation  Counsel,  525  cases  of  abuse 
and  neglect  have  been  reported  in  the 
District  between  January  1  and  Septem- 
ber 1  of  this  year.  By  year's  end,  the 
flgiu-e  will  reach  nearly  a  thousand. 

Reliable  research  has  shown  that  only 
1  out  of  10  who  Inflicts  physical,  emo- 
tional, or  sexual  injury  on  a  child  is 
psychotic  or  schizophrenic.  The  other 
nine  are  able  to  be  rehabilitated  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  many  successfully.  The  in- 
juring parties  are  generally  very  troubled 
people  who  are  Isolated  from  society 
either  geographically,  economically,  or 
emotionally.  They  often  have  little  self- 
esteem,  low  frustration  tolerance,  and 
unrealistic  expectations  of  their  children. 
Child  abusers  often  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  their  own  background  of  being 
excessively  punished  and  insufSciently 
carecl  about  in  their  own  childhood.  They 
have  1  marked  inability  to  seek  help 
from  others.  When  faced  with  difficulties 
and  crises  of  normal  living,  they  have 
inadequate  methods  of  coping.  Their 
normal  parenting  or  caretaking  Instincts 
break  down  and  they  resort  to  the  pat- 
tern of  abuse  or  neglect  learned  from 
their  own  parents  in  early  life.  And  the 
cycle  repeats. 

Should  we  not  take  a  look  at  those 
who  abuse  and  neglect  children,  these 
often  otherwise  normal  people  who,  un- 
able to  express  their  frustration  in  any 
other  manner,  wreck  the  life  of  a  child? 
And  see  if  we  can  help? 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  H.R.  10959,  In- 
troduoed  yesterday  by  two  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  District  of  Colimibla  Com- 
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mlttee,  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  Don- 
ald M.  Phaser  and  myself  wUl  be  a  solid 
first  step  toward  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  chUd  abuse.  The  Center  for 
the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  which  the 
bill  establishes,  has  as  its  principal  pur- 
pose to  provide  a  multidisclplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  center  will 
utilize  a  team,  for  each  case,  composed 
of  at  least  a  physician,  an  attorney,  and 
a  social  worker,  and  possibly  a  mental 
health  specialist,  an  appropriate  person 
from  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Metropolitian  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  courts,  the  schools,  and  other 
lay  or  professional  experts  trained  in 
the  area  of  child  abu^e  and  neglect.  The 
team  will  evaluate  each  child,  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  his  parents  or  caretak- 
ers, and  prescribe  for  them  the  kind  of 
treatment  needed  to  rehabilitate  those  In 
need  of  the  special  care  to  be  provided 
with  the  end  goal  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  safe  home. 

Ambitious?  To  be  sure.  Reasonable?  I 
think  so.  Many  of  the  dollars  and  hu- 
man resources  now  going  to  patching  up 
broken  bodies  and  ruined  minds  plus 
that  now  being  expended  on  institutional 
care  could  better  be  spent  on  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  the  causes  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders.  I  believe  abused  and 
neglected  children  need  our  advocacy. 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  BLACK 
DIPLOMAT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment  regarding  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans  in  our  two 
century-long  history,  more  and  more  in- 
formation is  being  unearthed  about  the 
critical  roles  played  by  black  statesmen, 
physicians,  scientists,  artists,  business- 
men, and  others  in  shaping  our  lives.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  article  in  the  August, 
1973.  Foreign  Service  Journal,  by  Nancy 
Gordon  Heinl,  on  "America's  First  Black 
Diplomat,"  American  Minister  to  Haiti, 
Ebenezer  Don  Carlos  Bassett.  An  educa- 
tor and  a  diplomat  with  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  Bassett  served  with  grace  in  a 
difficult  time  and  brought  honor  to  his 
country. 
The  article  follows : 

America's  First  Black  Diplomat 
(By   Nancy   Gordon   Helnl) 
The   first    black    Chief    of   Mission    In   US 
diplomatic  history  was  appointed  on  April  29, 
'69.  1969?  Wrong  by  100  years — It  was  1869. 

Nommated  by  President  Grant  as  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Haiti.  Ebenezer  Don  Carlos 
Bassett  (once  a  student  at  Yale  College  and 
in  1869  principal  of  Philadelphia's  prestigious 
Colored  Hlph  School)  Is  not  only  America's 
first  negro  diplomat  but  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  black  presidential  civil  appointee 
In  the  federal  government. 

Second  oldest  republic  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere. Haiti  in  1869  was  nonetheless  a  land 
of  endless  turmoil.  Winning  control  over 
their  third  of  Hlspanlola  In  1804  (the  only 
successfiu  slave  Insurrection  In  history) .  the 
Haitians    had    slaughtered    virtually    every 
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French  man.  woman,  or  child  remaining  In 
the  country.  Yet  1804  was  but  a  curtata- 
ralser  to  the  blood  that  was  to  fiow.  Over 
fifty  plots,  coups  and  revolutions  were  re- 
corded between  1804  and  1869. 

Although  Haiti's  freedom  had  been  un- 
contested (and  Incontestable)  since  1804.  her 
Independence  was  not  recognized  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  until  1826.  while, 
under  the  adamant  veto  of  slave-holding 
southerners  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  United  States  (despite  thriv- 
ing profits  on  Haitian  coffee,  logwood,  sugar, 
rum  and  molasses)  withheld  recognition 
unyi  the  outbreak  of  our  ClvU  War. 

On  Decembers,  1861  Abraham  Lincoln  rec- 
ommended recognition  of  Haiti  and  Liberia. 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
triumphed  over  border-state  opposition  In 
the  Senate  on  April  23.  1862.  On  June  6th 
Uncoln  signed  a  blU  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  Haiti  and  Liberia.  Six  weeks 
later  Benjamin  P.  Whldden  of  New  Hamp- 
shire became  the  first  US  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative accredited  to  Port-au-Prlnce. 

No  one  knows  what  Inspired  Ebenezer  Bas- 
sett's  Interest  In  Haiti.  It  could  well  have 
been  pride  of  race.  Whatever  prompted  him. 
from  the  eight  tumultuous  years  Bassett  and 
his  family  ^lent  there  (1969-1877)  he  clearly 
gained  more  understandmg  for  the  love  of 
Haiti    than    many   of    his   successors. 

His  letters  to  the  Department  often  refer 
In  frustration  to  "this  peculiar  people"  or 
despairingly  plead  "send  a  man-of-war"  (the 
security  blanket  of  the  diplomats  of  that 
gunboat  era);  but  when.  In  1877.  he  leaves 
Haiti  for  what  he  Is  convinced  will  be  the 
last  time,  sadness  suffuses  his  farewell  to  his 
friend.  President  Bolsrond-Canal.  as  he  ex- 
presses regret  that  he  will  p'robably  never 
again  see  the  President,  his  many  Haitian 
friends,  ".  .  .or  Indeed  this  beautiful  Haiti 
on  whose  soil  and  among  whose  people  I 
have  passed  so  many  happy  days." 

A  surviving  picture  shows  Bassett  as  a 
handsome,  square-cut  man  with  a  receding 
hairline,  and  twirling  mustaches  that  would 
b«  envied  today.  Born  In  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, on  October  16,  1833,  he  was  the  son 
of  Ebenezer  and  Susan  Bassett,  his  father  a 
mulatto  and  his  mother  a  Pequot  Indian. 
He  attended  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wllbra- 
ham,  Mass..  and  graduated  with  honors  from 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School.  Later  he 
studied  at  Tale  College  where  he  seems  to 
have  tieen  held  In  wide  respect.  No  less  than 
12  Yale  professors  supported  his  application 
for  the  nomination  to  Haiti.  French  was  one 
of  his  languages,  later  to  be  perfected  in 
Haiti  where  he  also  mastered  Creole — essen- 
tial to  a  real  understanding  of  that  country 
and  Its  people. 

Prom  1867  to  1869.  Bassett  was  principal 
of  "The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth"  In  Phil- 
adelphia— a  Quaker  school  for  "the  Educa- 
tion of  Colored  Youth  In  School  Learning 
and  to  prepare  them  to  become  teachers." 
The  then  mayor  of  Philadelphia  refers  to  It. 
under  Bassett's  management,  as  "widely 
known  and  unquestionably  the  foremost  In- 
stitution of  Its  kind  m  the  country."  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  principal,  Bassett  taught 
mathematics,  natural  sciences  and  classics. 

In  1865,  while  still  In  New  Haven,  Bassett 
marled  Eliza  Park.  Some  of  his  five  children, 
two  daughters  and  three  sons,  were  born 
in  PhUadelphla.  though  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  think  that  there  was  at  least  one  Haitian 
In  the  family — perhaps  the  youngest,  Fred- 
erick Douglass's  namesake,  who  died  In  child- 
hood. 

In  1868  the  new  administration  of  U.S. 
Orant  showed  Itself  amenable  to  opening 
government  service  to  qualified  negroes.  Sur- 
viving correspondence  between  Bassett  and 
his  friend,  Frederick  Douglass,  discloses  that 
Bassett  suggested  In  1867  that  a  negro  should 
represent  the  United  States  as  American 
Minister  to  Haiti.  Bassett  so  proposed  to 
Douglass  who   in  effect  rejoined — why  not 
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you?  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  back  him 
for  the  post. 

The  quality  of  the  candidate  appears  In 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  White 
House  In  support  of  Bassett  and  still  In  the 
National  Archives.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts 
and  evidently  of  the  national  repvitatlon  he 
already  enjoyed  as  an  educator,  Bassett  was 
appointed  American  Minister  and  sailed  for 
Port-au-Prlnce,  to  be  joined  later  by  his 
family. 

When  Bassett  reached  Port-au-Prlnce  In 
June  1869,  Sylvian  Salnave  was  fulfilling  the 
often  fatal  but  still  much  sought-after  role 
of  President  of  the  Republic.  A  New  York 
Herald  editorial  of  that  year  had  called  him 
".  .  .  the  blackest,  ugliest  and  bravest  Afri- 
can of  the  lot  .  .  .  the  Richard  the  Third  of 
Haytl,  remorseless,  cunning,  warlike." 

In  fact  Salnave  was  not  black  (he  was  a 
mulatto),  nor  for  that  matter  was  he  ugly, 
but  In  manner  and  appearance  to  the  con- 
trary, handsome.  Brave,  remorseless,  cunning 
and  warlike,  however,  he  surely  was — all, 
unfortunately,  essential  characteristics  for 
gaining  and  holding  power  in  I9th  century 
Haiti. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  the  President  was 
in  the  field  doing  Just  that,  and  the  new 
American  Minister  could  not  present  his 
credentials  until  September. 

For  Bassett.  after  a  miserable  ten  days  at 
sea.  the  sight  of  the  green  mornes  of  Haiti 
was  a  welcome  one.  Among  many  on  the  land- 
ing to  greet  the  new,  and  first  black,  Ameri- 
can Minister,  was  an  Episcopal  missionary 
and  old  friend,  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Holly,  only 
five  years  later  to  become  the  first  black 
American  bishop  In  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
sights  and  sounds  of  Port-au-Prlnce  were 
overwhelming  and  the  heat  staggering,  and 
Bassett  was  dismayed  to  find  his  filrst  night 
as  Reverend  Holly's  guest  spent  "in  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest  with  an  army  of  mosquitoes, 
bedbugs  and  little  gnats." 

Yet  the  next  day,  rldtog  up  to  call  on  his 
predecessor.  Gideon  Holllster,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  beauty  around  him — "This 
Is  truly  a  wonderful  country."  he  wrote. 
"From  the  mounaln  tops  to  the  sea  the 
Island  Is  one  great  paradise  of  flowers  and 
fruits  which  perfume  the  air  and  meet  the 
eye  everywhere." 

The  American  Minister's  residence  was  on 
the  Chemln  Lalue  in  Turgeau.  uphill  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  Bassett  must  have 
been  enchanted  by  the  rambimg,  many-gal- 
lerled  house  that  had  been  built  as  a  sxun- 
mer  palace  for  Haiti's  former  Emperor  Faus- 
tln  Soulouque.  Samuel  Hazard,  traveller  and 
WTlter  of  the  day  who  was  to  spend  some 
time  as  the  Bassetts'  guest,  describes  it  as 
having  superb  views  In  every  direction,  ".  .  . 
charming  In  Its  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
with  fresh  breezes  from  the  neighboring 
mountains."  In  the  garden  there  "was  a  mar- 
ble bath  large  enough  for  swimming  with 
water  fresh  and  cold  from  the  mountain 
stream"  (a  luxury  which  as  late  as  1963  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Haiti  did  not  en- 
Joy)  .'  Hazard  also  mentions  delightful  moun- 
tain rides  with  "Mr.  Bassett  and  his  lady." 

After  assuming  charge,  under  political  con- 
ditions In  a  regime  that  Bassett's  British 
colleague  later  characterized  as  "one  long 
revolution,"   the   new  Minister  was  soon  to 
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voice,  and  often  repeat,  the  plea  for  "a  ship." 
and  was  always  pleased  to  see  an  American 
man-of-war  on  the  horizon  (though  British, 
French  or  Spanish  colors  were  a  more  fre- 
quent sight). 

Salnave,  first  of  Bassett's  four  Haitian 
presidents  and  one  with  whom  Bassett  men- 
tions being  on  Intimate  terms,  was  not  des- 
tined long  to  survive. 

In  December  1869  Salnave.  finally  over- 
thrown, fled  Port-au-Prlnce  stopping  breath- 
lessly at  the  US  residence  en  route.  Eventu- 
aUy  captured  "well  into  Dominican  terri- 
tory," Salnave  was  dragged  back  to  the 
capital  and  Bassett  had  his  first  glimpse  of  a 
Justice  far  different  from  that  advocated  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  In  a  dispatch  he  re- 
ported: "Salnave  was  brought  to  the  city 
today.  His  grave  was  dug  In  the  Salines,  a 
kind  of  Potter's  field,  two  days  ago  ...  he 
was  subjected  to  some  sort  of  drumhead 
court-martial,  lasting  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
of  course  sentenced  to  be  shot  Immediately. 
This  sentence  was  carried  out  amid  Jeers  and 
Insults  of  the  rabble.  He  faced  death  In  a 
bold  and  manly  manner.  The  prmclpal  offi- 
cers who  followed  him  In  his  flight  were  put 
to  death  In  the  plams  before  reaching  the 
city." 

After  the  execution  of  Salnave.  Nlssage- 
Saget  (once  a  barracks  tailor)  bectime  presi- 
dent, and  Bassett  was  to  learn  much  more 
about  executions,  imprisonments,  refugees, 
to  say  nothing  of  plots  and  counterplots, 
which  he  came  to  accept  If  never  approve 
as  the  way  of  life  of  "this  peculiar  pec^le." 

Haitian  politics,  polarized  then  and  al- 
ways on  lines  of  race — elite  mulattoes 
{.mulatres)  exploiting  resentful  blacks 
{noirs) — dismayed  Bassett.  Colored,  and 
proud  of  it  and  of  his  own  achievements, 
Bassett  recognized  the  futile  and  destruc- 
tive character  of  a  political  tradition  which 
substituted  race  for  party,  coups  d'etat  for 
elections,  and  relied  on  betrayal,  conspiracy, 
and  racial  malevolence  as  moving  forces. 
Yet  he  accepted  Haiti  as  It  was  and  pur- 
sued the  Interests  of  the  United  States  with 
realism  and  understanding. 

If  there  ever  can  be  ordinary  days  In  Haiti, 
what  were  the  everyday  concerns  of  the 
American  Minister  In  the  1870s? 

Grant  persistently  sought  to  annex  Santo 
Domingo  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  naval  base 
there.  With  this  went  diplomatic  probes  for 
a  coaling  station  at  Haiti's  Mole  St.  Nicolas. 
Both  Ideas  affronted  Haitian  nationaUsm, 
which  left  Grant  unperturbed  but  gave  his 
minister  endless  difficulty. 

Claims  by  American  citizens  against  the 
Haitian  government  were  tedious,  time-con- 
suming and  usually  to  little  avail.  The  great 
game  of  "What  Is  my  'cher  colUgue'  up  to?" 
was,  of  course  a  constant  factor.' 

Perhaps  most  troublesome  was  the  stream 
of  political  refugees  seeking  asylum,  to  which 
Bassett  was  Introduced  in  1869  when  the 
legation,  In  November,  was  filled  with  ref- 
ugees mcludlng  a  Minister  of  State  and  hlB 
entire  family  and  several  generals.  A  month 
later  Bassett  writes  Washington  that  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  (sic)  refugees  in 
his  residence,  ".  .  .  mostly  women  and  chll- 


>  The  bureaucratic  struggle  to  obtain  a 
swimming  pool  for  the  American  Embassy 
residence  In  Port-au-Prlnce  (a  city  of  no- 
toriously temperamental  water-supply  where 
every  home  of  any  consequence  has  its  "bas- 
sln")  frustrated  four  ambassadors  unable  to 
overcome  adamant  resistance  in  Washington 
until,  in  1963,  the  US  Marine  Corps  engineer 
advisor  in  the  Naval  Mission  drew  official  at- 
tention to  the  grave  fiire  hskzards  and  lack 
of  fire  protection  In  the  city  and  designed 
a  suitable  reservoir,  ccnnplete  with  diving 
board  and  filtration  plant  (as  it  later  de- 
veloped), to  protect  the  Residence  against 
conflagration. 


'  What  the  chers  collogues  were  up  to.  In 
Bassett's  time,  amounted  to  roughly  the  fol- 
lowing. Britain  (ably  represented  by  the  im- 
perious, condescending  and  often  Machiavel- 
lian Sir  Spenser  St.  John»  was  trying  to  frus- 
trate extension  of  US  infiuence  In  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  France  was  continuing  to 
collect  (or  try  to  collect)  the  crushing  in- 
demnities resulting  from  the  Haitian  War  of 
Indep>endence  and  Its  sequelae  of  slaughter 
and  confiscation.  Spain  was  hostile  because 
of  Haitian  support  for  the  Dominican  rebel- 
lion In  the  1860S.  while  Germany,  new-bom 
after  1870.  was  politically  supporting  ag- 
gressive commercial  penetration  of  Haiti  by 
German  merchants  and  traders.  Tliere  were 
hardly  any  Latin  American  chers  coll6guea 
as  of  1870. 
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dren  all  In  a  state  of  terror  and  confusion 
that  beggars  description."  This  was  when 
Port-au-Prlnce  was  under  siege  and  being 
bombardsu  by  rebel  forces  and  when,  not  for 
the  first  time  nor  the  last,  the  National  Pal- 
ace was  ultimately  blown  skyhlgh  by  ran- 
dom detonation  of  ammunition  and  explo- 
sives in  the  President's  basement. 

Bassett's  most  dlstmgulshed  and  longest- 
term  uninvited  guest  was  General,  later 
President,  Boisrond-Canal.  Target  of  mcum- 
bent  President  Domlngue's  wrath  In  May 
1875,  Bolsrond-Canal  arrived  wounded,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  for  a  five  month 
stay.  Under  Intense  pressure  to  hand  over 
Bolsrond-Canal  and  his  younger  brother, 
Bassett  had  also  to  cope  with  a  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  Department  unenthuslastlc, 
when  not  outright  unsympathetic,  to  the 
question  of  asylum.  In  one  dispatch  Justify- 
ing his  siction,  Bassett  speaks  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  'men  maddened  by  passion,  in- 
flamed by  rum,  and  elated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  armed  power,"  and  adds  ".  .  .  for  me 
to  close  the  door  upon  the  men  pursued, 
would  have  been  fcr  me  to  deny  them  their 
last  chance  to  escape  from  being  brutally 
put  to  death  before  my  eyes." 

During  this  period  the  residence  was  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  government  troops 
with  orders  to  keep  up  a  constant  clamor 
night  and  day.  Rumors  circulated  on  the 
telediol  (Haiti's  grapevine  telegraph)  that 
Bassett  had  been  disavowed  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment, that  the  residence  no  longer  en- 
Joyed  diplomatic  immunity,  that  the  soldiers 
surrounding  it  were  so  excited  they  were 
beyond  control,  and  that  the  government 
could  no  longer  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
Bassett  family.  Yet  all  ended  happily.  When 
he  had  heard  that  a  US  warship  was  on  the 
way,  Domlngue  relented  and  the  Canals  were 
allowed  to  embark  for  Jamaica.  After  receiv- 
ing a  fervent  embrace  from  his  departing 
guests,  Bassett  notes:  "A  rather  disagree- 
able French  custom." 

For  some  time  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  Bassett  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  his  coUeagties.  That  his  popu- 
larity was  Indeed  widespread  is  evidenced  by 
his  election,  in  1875.  to  the  presidency  of  the 
exclusive  "Cercle  de  Port-au-Prince." 

Bassett's  health  was  frequently  bad.  He 
complains  of  aches,  fever  and  biliousness — 
of  what  the  Haitians  called  "La  mauvaiae 
fievre" — perhaps  malaria,  or  dengue,  or  both. 
In  July  1876  ill  health  prevented  him  from 
attending  the  inaugural  of  his  former  house- 
guest,  now  President  Boisrond-Canal.  In  the 
National  Archives  there  remains  a  dashing 
photo  of  the  President  wearing  a  large  fedora, 
inscribed:  "A  mon  ami  E.  D.  Bassett." 

Maybe  it  was  ill  health  (or  possibly  a  new 
administration  in  Washington)  that  caused 
Bassett  to  submit  his  resignation  In  1877. 
That  the  family  returned  to  New  Haven  with 
nostalgia  is  certain.  Like  many  yet  unborn 
Americans  who  were  to  love  Haiti  in  their 
turn,  the  Bassetts  probably  felt  that  they 
had  been  cast  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Succeeding  years  never  recaptured  the 
magic.  From  1879  to  1888,  Bassett  was  Con- 
sul-General  cf  Haiti  in  New  York— the  Hai- 
tian Consulate  was  then  at  22  State  Street. 
He  did  manage  one  trip  back  to  Haiti  on 
consultation  but  his  dream  to  return  again 
as  American  Minister  was  never  realized. 

In  1889  Bassett  was  back  In  New  Haven 
and  things  were  not  going  well.  To  Frederick 
Douglass  he  wrote  that  circumstances  Im- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  Foreign  Service  appoint- 
ment and  that  his  preference  would  be  Haiti. 
Alas,  the  post  had  already  been  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  Douglass  himself.  The  cha- 
grin seeps  between  the  lines  of  Bassett's  gen- 
erous congratulations.  Nevertheless  he  swal- 
lowed his  pride  and  offered  his  services  as 
Douglass's  secretary,  at  $850  per  anijum. 

Douglass  was  over  70,  a  national  figure  and 
a  prtana  donna.  In  his  definitive  "Diplomatic 
Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Haiti" 
Dr.  Rayford  Lcgan  states  that  Bassett  was  to 
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all  Intents  and  purposes  again  the  American 
Minister.  His  position  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult. Intrigue  over  possible  US  acquisition  of 
Mdle  St.  Nicolas  was  again  at  peak  and  the 
American  press  Ln  uproar.  Douglass  resigned 
on  July  30,  1891. 

Bassett  never  received  his  Foreign  Service 
appointment  and  his  last  years  seem  to  have 
been  sad  ones.  The  family  moved  from  New 
Haven  to  2121  N.  29th  Street,  PhUadelphla, 
where  America's  first  black  diplomat  died 
poor  and  obscure.  His  last  letter  to  Douglass, 
January  18,  1894,  speaks  of  a  heart  condition 
and  "an  annoying  affection  of  my  eyes  which 
are  never  In  good  trim."  The  letter  is  un- 
happy for  It  replies  to  a  dunning  note  from 
Douglass  asking  payment  on  a  loan,  but 
worse,  stating  that  he  had  "learned"  that, 
while  m  Haiti,  Bassett  accepted  $6000  from 
President  Hyppolite  to  Influence  Douglass's 
decisions  as  minister. 

Besides  credulity  and  naivete  in  believing 
any  such  accusations.  Douglass  was  cruelly 
unfair  to  an  old  and  loyal  friend.  He  could 
not  know  that  the  telediol  would  circulate, 
and  many  Haitians  would  credit,  the  Identi- 
cal rumor  about  every  American  chief  of 
mission  to  this  day. 

By  1961  the  figure  named  had  risen  to 
tlOO.OOO! 
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CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY  VISITS 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Spedker,  on  May  31 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  that  the  United 
States  retain  in  safekeeping  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  until  Hungary  is  a 
free  nation  again. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  recurring  reports  that  the  United 
States  might  return  the  crown  to  the 
Communist  govenunent  of  Hungary  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  better  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Only  recently  the  Hun- 
garian Government  requested  that  the 
United  States  return  the  crown.  On 
April  28,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister 
Jeno  Pock  appealed  to  a  group  of  U.S. 
Senators  visiting  Hungary  to  urge  the 
American  Government  to  relinquish  the 
Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  return  the  holy  crown 
to  the  Communist  regime  in  Hungary 
would  only  serve  to  dash  the  hopes  of 
the  oppressed  people  in  Himgary  and  the 
hopes  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
American-Hungarians  in  this  country, 
and  break  trust  with  them. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
an  article  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  an  exiled 
primate  of  Hungary,  on  the  Holy  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen. 

The  article  follows : 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  Visrrs  Untted  States 
(By  Jerry  Pllteau) 

North  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. — Jozsef 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  exiled  primate  of 
Hungary.  In  an  exclusive  Interview  with 
NC  News  here,  spoke  of  his  memoirs,  his 
Imprisonment  In  Hungary,  and  his  wish  that 
St.  Stephen's  crown,  the  symbol  of  authority 
In  Hungary,  be  preserved  for  "all  Hun- 
garians." 

The  aging  prelate  was  bent  with  his  81 
years,  many  In  prison  or  exile,  but  his  voice 


was  strong  and  Uvely,  and  his  piercing  blue 
eyes  commanded  attention  as  he  spoke. 

When  asked  about  the  "amnesty  "  granted 
by  the  current  "Hui^garlan  government" 
shortly  after  his  departure  to  Rome  In  Sep- 
tember, 1971,  the  Cardinal  interrupted  the 
question  and,  switching  from  his  native  Hun- 
garian, he  bypassed  the  interpreter  and  spoke 
vehemently  in  English:  "Hungarian  'govern- 
ment' does  not  exist;  There  Is  no  constitu- 
tion, and  government  Is  belonging  to  the 
constitution!" 

The  Cardinal  spoke  of  his  seven  years  in 
solitstfy  confinement  before  he  was  freed  In 
the  1956  uprising  as  "not  Just  Imprisonment, 
but  the  worst  kind  of  Imprisonment,  the 
very  worst  kind." 

The  greatest  need  for  Catholics  In  Hungary 
today,  be  said.  Is  "human  rights  and  re- 
ligious freedom." 

Of  the  need  for  priests  In  Hungary,  he  said, 
"This  is  the  Internal  affair  of  the  priests  and 
of  the  Church.  And  we  do  not  ask  this  from 
the  authorities,  because  they  are  diminish- 
ing rather  than  increasing  the  number  ol 
priests." 

He  described  the  situation  in  Hungary 
since  he  has  left  as  "deteriorated."  and  said 
this  was  also  true  of  the  "outside  world." 

Talking  about  St.  Stephen's  crown,  the 
aging  prelate  spoke  passionately  of  the  "one- 
and-a-half  million  Hungarians"  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  live  outside  the  present 
borders  of  Hungary. 

The  crown,  which  dates  back  to  the  year 
1000,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Stephen,  first  king 
of  Hungary,  has  been  held  In  the  United 
States,  reportedly  in  a  military  fort,  since 
the   end   of   World   War   II. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  confirmed  reports 
that  he  has  written  to  President  Nixon  ask- 
ing the  United  States  not  to  return  the 
crown  to  the  present  Hungarian  regime. 

The  Cardinal  thanked  "both  houses  of 
Congress  .  .  .  for  what  they  have  done  on  i 
behalf  of  Hungary  with  respect  to  the 
crown."  a  reference  to  numerous  statements 
by  congressmen  opposing  the  return  of  the 
crown  to  Hungary  at  this  time. 

He  said  he  has  "received  several  assur- 
ances from  persons,  high  officials  who  were 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  President,  at  his 
authorization — they  may  have  been  from  the 
White  House  or  the  State  Department — 
which  have  expressed  the  sense  that  the 
United  States  position  has  not  changed  as 
regards  the  crown. 

Originally  scheduled  to  make  an  extensive 
tour  through  the  United  States  this  year, 
the  Hungarian  primate  later  cancelled  the 
trip  but  kept  a  promise  he  had  made  to  visit 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  for  the  dedication  of 
St.  Ladislaus  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
church  for  Hungarians. 


SKYLAB  READY  TO  STUDY  COMET 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
science  includes  studying  what  is  known 
to  understand  that  which  Is  unknown, 
but  oftentimes  along  the  way  unexjaected 
opportunities  occur  which  create  a  new 
understanding  on  the  part  of  man  as  to 
his  place  in  the  universe  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  John 
Noble  Wilford  in  a  special  article  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  28.  1973, 
describes  the  Comet  Kohoutek's  visit  in 
the  vicinity  of  Earth  and  the  opportunity 
which  this  presents  to  the  next  and  last 
of  the  Skylab  space  missions.  In  addition 
to  the  Earth  Resources  Survey  and  scien- 


tific experiments  which  Skjlab  3  will 
undertake,  an  unexpected  opportunity  to 
understand  better  the  role  of  comets  in 
our  solar  system  will  occur.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  unusual  and  important  divi- 
dend in  our  Skjiab  program  which  is  well 
described  in  Mr.  Wilford 's  article  which 
follows : 

Skylab  3  Ready  To  Study  Comet  Returning 
to  View 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

Houston,  September  27. — A  comet  that 
could  outshine  Halley's  Comet  of  1910  moved 
Into  telescopic  view  this  week,  following  a 
predicted  course  that  should  give  the  Skylab 
3  astronauts  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  gather  data  on  such  brilliant  objects  in  the 
sky. 

The  Kohoutek  Comet,  named  for  the  as- 
.  tronomer  who  discovered  It  last  March,  had 
been  hidden  by  the  sun  since  May.  But  now 
that  the  earth  has  moved  along  In  its  orbit, 
an  expert  comet  observer  in  Japan  was  able 
to  begin  tracking  the  fuzzy  star-like  object 
Sunday  and  last  night  as  it  came  In  from 
somewhere  beyond  the  planet  Pluto. 

Dr.  Brian  Marsden  of  the  Smithsonian  As- 
trophyslcal  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
rejKDrted  the  comet's  reacqulsltlon  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview  today,  saying: 

"It  was  where  we  predicted  it  should  be. 
It  is  coming  in  at  the  right  place  and  Is 
going  to  pass  close  to  the  sun.  We  should  get 
a  pretty  spectacular  show." 

optimum  VtflWtNG  TIME 

According  to  Dr.  Marsden,  Kohoutek  should 
reach  its  closest  approach  to  the  sun — about 
13  million  miles — on  Dec.  28.  At  that  time 
the  comet  would  be  about  75  million  miles 
from  the  earth. 

But  the  comet  should  put  on  Its  most 
brilliant  display  for  observers  In  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  between  Jan.  10  and  15.  At 
that  time.  Dr.  Marsden  said,  the  sky  wUl  be 
dark  and  moonless  right  after  sunset,  the 
comet  will  be  high  In  the  sky  and  Its  fiery 
tall  should  have  reached  Its  greatest  length, 
stretching  a  million  miles  or  more  behind  the 
bead. 

Kohoutek  should  be  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  by  Dec.  1. 

Observation  of  the  comet  will  be  a  primary 
sclentlflc  objective  of  the  Skylab  3  crew.  The 
astronauts  are  expected  to  take  along  a  spe- 
cial camera,  new  filters  designed  for  the 
comet  and  an  extra  amount  of  film.  Most  of 
their  observations  will  be  made  with  the 
solar  telescopes  already  on  the  orbiting 
laboratory. 

Skylab  is  now  scheduled  for  launching 
Nov.  11  and  for  a  splashdown  on  Jan.  6. 
Scientists  are  urging  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  either  de- 
lay the  launching  until  Nov.  21  or  extend  the 
mission  to  Jan.  19  to  permit  more  extensive 
observations. 

William  C.  Schneider,  the  Skylab  program 
director,  said  that  the  matter  would  be  re- 
viewed In  the  next  few  weeks. 

ASTRONORIERS   NOTIFIED 

The  comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Loboe 
Kohoutek,  a  Czech-born  astronomer  working 
at  the  observatory  in  Hamburg,  West  Ger- 
many, It  was  reacquired  this  week  by  Tsu- 
tomu  Sckl  of  Kochl,  Japan,  a  guitar  Instruc- 
tor by  day  and  comet  obsert'er  by  night — the 
discoverer  of  six  comets  in  the  last  djcade. 

Dr.  Marsden,  who  runs  a  clearing  house 
for  reports  of  new  phenomena  for  the  Inter- 
national Astronomical  Union,  sent  cables 
and  telegrams  notifying  astronomers  around 
the  world  of  the  comet's  reappearance.  The 
most  Interested  were  the  astronomers  who 
are  making  plans  for  coordinated  ground 
and  space  observations — Operation  Kohou- 
tek, they  call  It. 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Maran.  an  astronomer  at 
the  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center  at  Oreen- 
belt,  Md.,  manager  of  the  effort,  said  today 
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that  observations  would  be  made  from  hlgb- 
altitude  research  airplanes  and  balloons,  five 
sounding  rockets,  numerous  telescopes,  four 
unmanned  spacecraft  and  the  Skylab  space 
station. 

Meanwhile,  the  Skylab  2  astronauts — Capt. 
Alan  L.  Bean  of  the  Navy,  MaJ.  Jack  R. 
Lousma  of  the  Marines  and  Dr.  Ow  K.  Oar- 
riott,  a  clvUlan  scientist — returned  to  their 
homes  In  Houston  tonight.  Doctors  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  continue  to  report 
their  elation  over  the  good  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  three  men  who  spent  a  record 
59^  days  In  earth  orbit. 


WHAT  A  MOTHER'S  FAITH  CAN  DO 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  with  struggles  throughout 
the  world  and  at  home,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  forget  the  very  personal  struggles 
that  occur  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day.  in 
all  of  our  lives.  Those  struggles  that  con- 
front individuals  sometimes  seem  beyond 
human  capacity.  And  yet,  because  of 
faith  and  courage,  devotion,  and  love,  the 
effort  is  made  and  obstacles  overcome. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  and  dra- 
matic examples  is  the  story  of  10-year- 
old  Philip  Dwyer  and  his  mother,  Lisa  D. 
Dwyer  of  Perrine.  Fla.  Philip  suffered 
severe  brain  damage  in  an  auto  accident 
in  July  of  last  year.  His  mother  was  told 
by  doctors  that  her  son  would  never  walk, 
talk  or  move  again.  Yet  Mrs.  Dwyer's 
faith  and  love  and  dedicated  efforts  pre- 
vailed, and  today  Philip  is  walking  and 
talking. 

The  attached  article  which  tells  the 
Dwyers'  story  will  serve  all  of  us  as  a 
reminder  that  faith  and  love,  devotion, 
and  personal  sacrifice,  can  accomplish 
miracles. 

The  article  follows: 

WHAT  A  Mother's  Faith  Can  Do 
(By  Bob  Pratt) 

A  year  ago  doctors  said  10-year-old  Philip 
Dwyer  would  be  a  hopeless  "vegetable"  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  but  today  he  can  walk, 
talk  and  play — thanks  to  his  mother's  love, 
courage  and  tireless  efforts. 

"Philip  was  definitely  a  hopeless  case  as 
far  as  his  ever  becoming  a  useful  citizen 
again."  said  Dr.  Donald  Dooley.  a  neurosur- 
geon who  operated  on  the  boy  In  Miami.  Pla. 
"If  Philip's  mother  hadn't  had  faith  In  his 
recovery,  he'd  be  dead  or  lying  in  a  bed 
unable  to  see  or  hear  or  talk." 

Philip  suffered  severe  brain  damage  in  an 
auto  accident  In  July  1972  and  was  uncon- 
scious for  weeks. 

"A  pediatrician  told  me  he  would  never 
walk,  talk  or  move  and  should  be  put  In  an 
Institution,"  said  Lisa  Dwyer.  Philip's  moth- 
er. "But  I  Just  knew  he  woxUd  someday  be 
well  again. 

"I  love  Philip  very,  very  much.  There  was 
no  one  who  could  tell  me  he  wouldn't  come 
through.  It  Is  so  hard  to  explain  these 
things — you  Just  know." 

For  weeks  after  the  accident  Mrs.  Dwyer 
was  allowed  to  see  Philip  In  the  hospital  for 
only  five  minutes  at  a  time,  four  times  a  day. 
But  she  spent  every  second  of  those  minutes 
working  with  him. 

"I  Just  couldn't  let  him  lie  there.  I  talked 
to  him  and  moved  his  bandaged  head  around. 
People  thought  I  was  crazy  working  with  him 
while  he  was  still  In  a  coma. 
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"I  kept  a  radio  on  near  his  bed  thinking 
that  if  he  began  to  hear  again  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  hear  mvislc  than  the 
frightening  sounds  of  the  machines  that  were 
keeping  him  alive. 

"Two  months  after  the  accident  he  began 
to  come  out  of  the  coma,  ever  so  slowly.  But 
he  still  couldn't  talk  or  see  or  swallow  or 
anything.  All  he  could  do  was  grunt." 

She  taught  him  to  swallow.  "We  worked 
every  night  for  weeks,  with  me  touching  his 
throat  and  him  mine  as  I  put  crushed  Ice  in 
his  mouth,  let  It  melt  and  trickle  down  his 
throat  until  he  got  the^  idea  he  could  swal- 
low." 

Soon  Mrs.  Dwyer  was  able  to  start  massag- 
ing Philip's  paralyzed  left  side  and  hospi- 
tal aides  began  giving  him  physical  therapy. 

"It  was  about  this  time  that  Philip  be- 
gan seeing  again,"  she  said.  "I  lit  a  cigarette 
one  night  and  discovered  that  his  eyes 
looked  toward  the  flame.  I  moved  the  match 
around    and    his    eyes    would    follow    it. 

His  hearing  Improved  too.  The  sound  of 
my  voice  as  I  walked  around  the  room  help- 
ing him  find  me  with  his  eyes." 

He  was  allowed  to  go  home  In  October — 
and  then  the  real  work  began. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  massaged  his  muscles  dally 
and  took  him  back  to  the  hospital  regularly 
for  therapy.  In  January,  an  institute  that 
specializes  in  helping  brain-damaged  chil- 
dren examined  Philip  and  gave  Mrs.  Dwyer 
a  strenuous  schedule  for  him — plus  hope 
that  he  would  be  well  enough  to  go  to  school 
In  two  years. 

Every  day  since  then  Mrs.  Dwyer  has  given 
Philip  treatments  and  exercises  that  take  up 
the  entire  morning.  Then  four  times  each 
afternoon  and  evening  she  and  five  volun- 
teer helpers  give  him  "patterning  exercises" 
designed  to  help  the  undamaged  cells  in  his 
brain  take  over  the  wcH-k  of  the  cells  that 
were  destroyed. 

Today  Philip  Is  walking  and  talking  and 
can  play  with  other  children,  feed  himself 
and  even  throw  a  basketball. 

"He  still  has  a  long  way  to  go,"  Mrs.  Dwyer 
said  "He  can't  dress  himself  and  he  gets  tired 
easily,  but  he  is  alert  and  Is  constantly  ask- 
ing questions  ...  If  I  had  let  them  put  him 
in  an  Institution  they  would  have  Just  put 
a  tube  down  his  stomach  to  feed  him  and 
he  would  have  died." 


NIXON   HOUSING   PLANS  FOR   THE 
POOR— THE    HIDDEN    FALLACIES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  his 
housing  message.  In  it  he  indicated  a 
departure  from  existing  approaches  to 
the  housing  problems  of  the  poor.  While 
the  message  was  singularly  lacking  in 
specific  details  or  commitments.  It  never- 
theless signaled  the  administration's  in- 
tent to  switch  to  housing  allowonces  pay- 
able directly  to  the  poor  in  place  of  the 
current  numerous  programs  purporting 
to  serve  their  needs.  On  the  surface  of 
it,  the  proposal  is  attractive  through  its 
very  simplirity.  it  would  remedy  the  re- 
cipients" inability  to  obtain  derent  hous- 
ing by  furnishing,  by  direct  cash  grants, 
the  difference  between  what  they  can  af- 
ford to  pay  and  what  Is  needed  in  the 
open  market  to  obtain  suitable  housing. 
The  approach,  however,  has  many  pit- 
falls as  those  of  us  with  New  York  Ci,ty 
constituents  can  attest.  Since  the  prac- 
tice of  the  New  York  City  Welfare  De- 
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partment  has  been  for  some  time  to  add 
money  for  rent  to  individuals'  welfare 
checks,  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  already  oper- 
ative in  New  York. 

In  a  perceptive  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Spence  ana- 
lyzes the  failings  of  the  proposal.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  insert  that  article  here  in  its  en- 
tirety. For  their  consideration  I  am  also 
inserting  the  text  of  two  letters  present- 
ing the  pros  and  cons,  as  popularly  per- 
ceived, of  direct  housing  payments  to 
welfare  recipients. 

Failings  Abound  in  Nixon  Plan  fob 
Housing  Aid 
(By  Lewis  H.  Spence) 
Three    weeks    ago,    President    Nixon    an- 
nounced  a   new  direction   for   the   nation's 
housing  programs  lor  the  poor :  the  housing- 
allowance  concept.  Since  then,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and   Urban  Development 
has  hedged  its  commitment  to  the  program 
with  a  variety  of  additions,  conditions  and 
exceptions.  But  the  future  Is  clear.  Housing 
allowances  will  provide  the  rhetoric.  If  not 
the  substance,  of  HUD's  policy  on  low-In- 
come housing  for  what  remains  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  housing-allowance  concept  Is  dlsarm- 
Ingly  simple.  The  poor  will  receive  a  cash 
grant,  amounting  to  the  difference  between 
the  local  market  price  of  appropriate  hous- 
ing and  what  the  family  can  afford  to  pay 
for  housing.  The  grant  Is  accompanied  by 
some  limited  consumer  counseling  and  fol- 
low-up. The  rest,  according  to  the  tlme-hon- 
orded  formula  that  underlies  all  such  no- 
tions, wUl  be  taken  care  of  by  the  gulldlng 
band  of  the  free-market  system. 

While  scuttling  the  whole  range  of  exist- 
ing low-income  housing  programs,  the  Nixon 
Administration  offers  this  Inchoate  proposal 
as  an  improvement.  But  even  In  such  rudi- 
mentary stages  of  formulation,  the  housing- 
allowance  concept  presents  several  serious 
faUlngs. 

What  Is  to  Insure  that  units  rented  under 
the  program  are  decent,  safe  and  sanitary? 
Without  safeguards  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  units  rented  by  housing-allowance  re- 
cipients, the  funds  will  prove  a  windfall  to 
slumlords,  and  the  recipients  will  become  a 
conduit  for  subsidies  to  substandard  hous- 
ing. The  problem  is  particularly  acute  be- 
cause of  the  strong  economic  and  cultural 
pressures  on  recipients  to  lease  substandard 
housing.  The  dollars  saved  out  of  the  cash 
allowance  by  renting  a  substandard  home  can 
go  to  food,  clothing,  entertainment  and  other 
family  needs. 

Compare  this  to  the  present  Federal  Leased 
Housing  Program,  which  Is  marked  for  even- 
tual termination  by  the  Administration. 
Leased  housing  allows  a  local  housing  au- 
thority to  rent  a  private  unit  at  a  market 
rent,  and,  In  essence,  sublease  it  to  a  low- 
income  person  at  a  reduced  rent.  All  unlta 
subsidized  under  the  program  are  to  be  In- 
spected annually  to  Insure  compliance  with 
local  health  codes.  Without  such  a  mecha- 
nism, the  housing-allowance  program  can 
only  perpetuate  the  slums  that  public  hous- 
ing was  Intended  to  eliminate. 

What  is  to  prevent  the  program  from  sim- 
ply speeding  rental  inflation? 

Beyond  the  normal  market  pitfalls  of 
rent-gouging  and  profiteering  by  select  land- 
lords, the  program  raises  the  specter  of  a 
general  rise  in  rent  levels.  Especially  In  the 
often-tight  housing  markets  of  the  cities, 
where  so  many  of  the  poor  live,  the  housing- 
allowance  program  will  Increase  the  com- 
petition for  scarce  unlta  of  low-income  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

Families  with  incomes  Just  above  the  level 
eligible  for  housing  assistance  will  be  espe- 
cially squeezed.  New  construction  of  mod- 
erate-Income housing,  to  reduce  the  Infla- 
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tlonary  effect,  depends  on  Federal  subsidies. 
The   administration   has   curtailed   these. 

Under  the  Leased  Housing  Program,  in 
contrast,  rents  for  subsidized  private  units 
are  set  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local 
housing  authority.  This  protects  against 
both  rent-gouging  and  the  Inflationary  ef- 
fect that  would  vitiate  aU  benefit  to  any- 
one but  the  landlord. 

What  assistance  can  the  housing-allow- 
ance program  offer  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  new  or  rehabilitated  units? 

The  older  Leased  Housing  Program  allows 
local  housing  authorities  to  enter  into  long- 
term  leases  with  landlords  and  potential 
builders.  The  obligation  then  rests  with  the 
housing  authority  to  find  a  suitable  low-In- 
come tenant  for  each  unit  under  lease:  the 
landlord  Is  assured  of  uninterrupted  rental 
Income. 

This  provision  has  proven  a  useful  Incen- 
tive and  support  to  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation.  Some  15  per  cent  of  the  175,- 
000  leased-houslng  units  In  the  nation  are 
in  rehabilitated  buildings — a  very  respecta- 
ble record  for  a  program  that  started  in 
1968. 

In  contrast,  housing-allowance  recipients 
can  provide  no  more  long-term  aasurance  to 
landlords  than  conventional  tenants.  The 
likelihood  of  Improvements  or  substantial 
rehabilitation,  maintaining  the  existing 
housing  stock.  Is  proportionately  reduced. 

What  possible  Improvement  can  a  hous- 
ing-allowance program  offer  over  the  exist- 
ing Leased  Housing  Program? 

Both  programs  place  low-income  persons  In 
private  housing,  minimizing  stigma  and  fos- 
tering an  Income  mix.  Both  greatly  increase 
the  housing  choices  avaUable  to  the  poor. 
The  houstog-allowance  approach  Is,  In  fact, 
little  more  than  a  leased  housing  program 
stripped  of  its  guarantee  of  standard  housing 
at  reasonable  rents  and  devoid  of  Induce- 
ments to  housing  production — an  Interesting 
Idea,  perhaps,  but  hardly  a  national  program. 
Why,  then.  Is  the  Nixon  Administration 
committed  to  phasing  down  existing  pro- 
grams In  favor  of  this  Ill-defined  and  111- 
concelved  proposal? 

The  administration  Is  responding  to  all 
such  questions  by  promising  that  they  wUl 
be  answered  through  several  experiments 
under  way  across  the  country.  First  reports 
are  not  encouraging,  however.  Indications 
are  that  the  Initial  experiment,  conducted 
in  Kansas  City  and  now  In  the  final  stages 
of  data  analysis,  will  show  a  failure  to 
achieve  all  of  these  purported  objectives  of 
the  housing  allowance  approach. 

The  President  s  announcement  raises  seri- 
ous and  disturbing  questions  about  the  cri- 
teria being  used  by  the  Government  In  deter- 
mining Its  housing  policies.  Most  Inexplica- 
ble, perhaps,  is  the  President's  indication 
that  the  first  target  for  Implementation  of 
the  housing-allowance  concept  will  be  the 
elderly.  Why.  when  the  housing  construction 
program  for  the  elderly  has  been  the  sole 
unassailable  success  In  the  publlc-houslne 
field?  * 

Since  1968,  when  authorizations  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  were  greatly  expanded, 
HUD  has  developed  considerable  expertise  In 
designing  housing  for  the  elderly  poor  that 
is  eraclent,  attractive.  Inexpensive  and  meets 
the  special  physical  and  social  needs  of  the 
elderly.  Rather  than  resisting  this  form  of 
public  housing,  many  communities  are  clam- 
oring for  It  Yet  this  is  the  program  that  Is 
first  to  be  scrapped.  And  the  elderly,  who  are 
least  equipped  to  deal  with  the  harsh  com- 
petitive realities  of  the  housing  market,  are 
to  be  the  first  to  be  entrusted  to  the  benign 
hand  of  the  free-market  system. 

One  hopes  that  some  rationale  other  than 
naked  political  cynicism  underlies  this  pe- 
culiar priority.  But  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  come  for- 
ward with  so  little  of  substance  to  explain 
Its  sudden  commitment  to  housing  allow- 
ances that  it  Is  difficult  not  to  perceive  politi- 
cal calculations  In  e^ery  aspect  of  the  ad- 
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ministration's  approach  to  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  While  the  promise  of  hous- 
ing allowances  supplies  the  rhetoric,  the  sub- 
stance of  Federal  housing  policies  la  the 
throttling  of  existing  programs  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not. 

We  should,  perhaps,  concentrate  on  the 
substance,  and  not  be  dUtracted  by  the 
rhetoric. 

Welfare  Tenants:  Two  Views 
(The  following  letters  are  In  response  to  a 
Point  of  View  article  published  Sept.  2  and 
entitled,  "Needed:  City  Policy  on  Housing 
Welfare  Recipients."  The  article,  by  Martin 
Hochbaum,  a  staff  member  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  argued  that  the  city  \ises 
an  almost  entirely  short-term  approach  In 
housing  welfare  tenants.  It  contended  that 
such  tenants  should  not  be  concentrated 
In  poverty  areas  and  that  the  substitution 
of  flat  housing  grants  for  the  rental  payments 
now  Included  In  welfare  checks  would  en- 
courage thrift  and  flexibility  and  curb  the 
inflation  of  rents.  Clara  Pox  Is  director  of  the 
Housing  Department  of  United  Neighborhood 
Houses.  Edward  Sulzberger  Is  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fair  Rent  Committee.) 
By  Clara  Fox 
The  Point  of  View  article  was  long  over- 
due, and  several  of  Its  recommendations  are 
sound  and  should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Unfortunately,  one  main  recommenda- 
tion— the  Institution  of  flat-grant  rent  pay- 
ments— would  only  Intensify  the  problems 
described  In  the  article. 

The  rationale  for  the  Imposition  of  flat- 
grant  rent  payments  Is  that  welfare  recipients 
would  be  able  to  use  their  rent  allowances 
more  effectively  In  the  private  market  to  find 
a  place  to  live. 

The  fallacy  of  such  thinking  la  self-evident. 
Welfare  recipients  have  Uttle  or  no  choices 
for  housing  outside  the  ghettoes  or  Impacted 
poverty  areas.  If  some  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  landlords  willing  to  accept  them  In 
decent  housing,  the  restrlctlveness  of  the  flat 
grant  would  make  negotiation  impossible. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
anticipating  the  Imposition  of  a  flat  grant, 
is  refusing  to  approve  rent  levels  In  some  of 
the  newer  federally  subsidized  projects.  Thus 
welfare  recipients  are  being  eliminated  from 
opportunities  to  live  in  new  publicly  assisted 
housing.  Without  flexibility  in  rental  allow- 
ances, private  landlords  will  not  rent  to  wel- 
fare recipients  or  will  rent  only  substandard 
units. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  has  repeat- 
edly recommended  that  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  utilize  the  economic  impact 
of  the  "welfare  rent  dollar"  to  force  land- 
lords to  upgrade  the  hoiislng  they  rent  to 
welfare  recipients. 

Any  agency  that  pours  a  half  billion  rental 
dollars  Into  the  housing  market  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  living  conditions  those  pay- 
ments produce  for  their  clients.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  and  the  city  must 
assume  responsibility  for  seeing  that  their 
clients  obtain  safe,  decent  housing. 

Most  of  the  city's  social  and  civic  agencies 
oppose  the  flat  grant  and  have  so  testified 
at  city  and  state  hearings  on  the  subject. 
We  do  need  a  city  policy  on  welfare  housing. 
But  let  us  not  institute  a  punitive,  discrimi- 
natory policy  that  will  perpetuate  ghettolza- 
tlon  and  slum  living. 


BT  ESWAaO  SULZBEBGER 

several  actions  could  retidUy  be  taken  to 
reverse  some  of  the  problems  of  welfare 
tenancy. 

Soon  after  checks  that  Include  a  rent  al- 
lowance are  mailed  to  welfare  recipients,  a 
telephone  Inquiry  should  be  made  with  the 
property  owner  to  determine  whether  the 
rent  has  been  paid.  As  an  alternative,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  coulct  require 
presentation  of  a  valid  rent  receipt  for  a  given 
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period  before  It  would  make  any  rent  aUow- 
ance  for  a  succeeding  period. 

Next,  rent  payments  should  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  property  owner  after  the  very 
first  Instance  of   nonpayment  by   a  tenant. 

When  a  welfare  tenant  assumes  poesesslon 
of  an  apartment,  the  agency  should  guaran- 
tee to  the  owner  prompt  rent  payments  and 
reimbursement  for  vandalism  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  verification  In 
every  Instance  of  the  reason  for  a  change  In 
residence.  This  should  be  done  before  any 
part  of  the  client's  moving  cost  or  any  find- 
er's fee  Is  paid. 

Welfare  recipients  are  generally  unable  to 
obtain  open  credit  from  ordinary  legitimate 
business.  The  single  exception  Is  the  real 
estate  owner.  Since  rent  is  the  largest  single 
lump-sum  payment  to  be  made  on  a  regular 
basis,  where  there  Is  no  urgency  to  make  that 
payment  promptly  It  seems  logical  to  too 
many  tenants  to  delay  it  to  a  point  where 
ultimately  It  cannot  be  made. 

There  Is  no  established  system  to  verify 
that  basic  payment  Is  made.  There  Is  no 
penalty  extracted  for  nonpayment,  and  If 
eviction  Is  an  ultimate  result,  the  system 
disregards  It  after  delaying  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  starts  over  with  no  one's  wrist  so 
much  as  slapped  and  with  no  concern  for 
the  client's  new  landlord. 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world's  economy  is 
such  a  lax.  Irresponsible  expenditure  of  pub- 
Uc  funds  recorded,  unless  It  Is  In  the  na- 
rlpnal  defense  budget.  The  proportion  of  the 
social  service  agencies  budgets  that  goes  to 
shelter  is  Impossible  to  establish.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  It  Is  an  area  In  which 
major  savings  could  be  achieved  without 
harm  to  anyone  while  abating  the  recipients' 
sense  of  social  responsibility. 


GOLDA  METR'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
NATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  Israel  Prime  Min- 
ister Golda  Melr's  statement  to  the  na- 
tion and  press  conference  of  October  13, 
1973. 

Mrs.  Meir  expresses  the  hopes  and  sad- 
ness of  Israel  with  clarity  and  simplicity: 

We  did  everything  possible  during  six  years 
to  try  to  convince  our  neighbors  that  blood- 
shed has  never  solved  any  problem  between 
neighbors.  Another  war  only  means  more 
dead,  bloodshed,  destruction,  and  no  solu- 
tion. And  after  all  Is  over,  there  Is  still  only 
one  way — to  negotiate  .  .  . 

We  don't  want  dead  on  oiir  side,  we  have 
no  Joy  In  causing  the  death  of  others.  But 
this  people,  small,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
has  decided  to  live.  This  Is  not  a  people  that 
can  give  In  .  .  .  We  know  that  giving  up 
means  death,  destruction  of  our  sovereignty 
and  physical  destruction  of  our  entire  peo- 
ple. Against  that,  we  will  fight  with  every- 
thing we  have  within  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  speech 
and  press  conference  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  not  alone  for-its  content 
but  also  for  its  quality,  its  honesty,  and 
its  spirit: 

Text  of  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir's  Ad- 
dress TO  THE  Nation  and  Press  Confer- 
ence, October  13,  1973. 

Citizens  of  Israel:  When  I  spoke  to  you 
a  few  days  ago  I  said  that  our  situation  was 
far  better  than  it  had  been  on  the  day  I 
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had  to  Inform  the  nation  that  we  had  once 
again  been  attacked  by  our  neighbors. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  Inform 
the  people  today  that  the  war  Is  over  and 
that  victory  Is  ours. 

Now  as  then,  I  have  no  doubt  that  victory 
shall  be  ours,  even  though  the  war  Is  not 
yet  over,  even  though  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, soldiers  and  officers,  both  on  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  fronts  are  still  fighting, 
are  fighting  with  devotion,  courage,  ability, 
with  a  spirit  words  cannot  describe.  I  am 
also  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  people 
In  the  rear  are  not  falling  behind  our  sons 
on  the  front  lines.  This  nation's  spirit  Is 
strong  and  ready  to  volunteer  for  any  task 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  anyone  could 
have  foreseen.  We  are  a  small  people  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbors.  In  this  war 
not  only  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
flghtlng  VIS,  they  are  supported  In  various 
ways,  with  tanks  and  airplanes,  by  countries 
farther  off,  like  Iraq  and  Algeria.  Jordan  too, 
has  Joined  In  with  a  tank  force;  other  Arab 
countries  are  also  providing  support.  Above 
all,  there  has  been  massive  aid  support  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Syria  and  to  Egypt  by 
means  of  airlift. 

THE    FACTS 

We  are  advancing.  Our  road  Is  not  easy  and 
clear.  Our  forces  were  obliged  to  wage  a 
battle  this  morning  against  a  tank  division 
that  arrived  from  Iraq.  We  destroyed  the 
great  majority  of  their  tanks  and  our  forces 
are  pushing  forward. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  can  say  our  situa- 
tion Is  better.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  our  hearts 
that  we  shall  be  the  victors  at  the  end  of 
the  War. 

Not  we  started  this  war — but  since  we 
have  been  attacked,  we  shall  fight  until  vic- 
tory. Let  us  hope  not  too  much  time  passes 
before  the  war  ends  In  Israel's  victory. 

Prime  Minister's  Press  Conference,  October 
13,  1973 

Israel  has  again  been  attacked  by  Its  neigh- 
bors, and  Arab  countries  far  away,  including 
help  from  Iraq,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  others. 
Above  all.  one  of  the  two  great  powers  not 
only  provided  Syria,  Egypt  and  Iraq  with  all 
war  material  they  could  possibly  integrate 
Into  their  armies,  but  for  over  six  years,  they 
have  been  training  officers  and  men,  teach- 
ing them  the  theory  of  war,  and  of  attack. 
The  U.S.S.R.  did  not  come  to  Egypt  and 
Syria  to  teach  them  to  prepare  against  at- 
tack. They  knew  very  well  Israel  was  not 
going  to  attack  Egypt  or  Syria  or  anyone. 
Their  thoughts,  efforts,  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  tanks,  planes,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  teaching  were  for  one  purpose  only : 
to  prepare  for  a  massive  attack  on  Israel. 

We  did  everything  possible  during  six  years 
to  try  to  convince  our  neighbors  that  blood- 
shed has  never  solved  any  problem  between 
neighbors.  Another  war  only  means  more 
dead,  bloodshed,  destruction,  and  no  solution. 
And  after  all  Is  over,  there  is  still  only  one 
way — to  negotiate.  Decide  there  Is  a  sincere 
will  to  live  In  peace,  then  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate an  honorable  peace.  As  In  previous 
wars,  this  war  was  forced  upon  us.  We  are  a 
very  small  people.  There  Is  no  comparison 
between  numbers  In  our  army  and  the  num- 
bers In  any  of  the  countries  fighting  us.  cer- 
tainly no  comparison  with  the  massive  armies 
of  men  of  all  those  that  Joined  ta  this  war 
against  us.  We  do  not  have  the  wealth  of 
ammunition  they  have.  But  two  things  we 
have  that  give  us  an  advantage  over  our 
neighbors:  Hatred  for  war  and  death.  That 
we  have.  Maybe  it's  essential  that  the  Heads 
of  States  In  the  neighboring  countries  begin 
to  feel  that.  When  Sadat  said  war  must  go  on, 
and  that  he  Is  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  million 
men,  one  shudders  not  only  at  the  thought 
of  a  million  men  giving  their  lives,  but  that 
the  Head  of  a  people  can  make  this  state- 
ment. We  don't  want  dead  on  our  side,  we 
have  no  Joy  In  causing  the  death  of  others. 
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But  this  people,  small,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  has  decided  to  live.  This  Is  not  a 
people  that  can  give  In.  This  people  does  not 
fear  tanks  and  It  has  no  fear  of  reality.  We 
know  that  giving  up  means  death,  destruc- 
tion of  our  sovereignty  and  physical  destruc- 
tion of  our  entire  people.  Against  that,  we 
wlU  fight  with  everything  we  have  within  us. 

We  are  confident  despite  difficulties.  We 
are  In  a  different  position  today  than  we 
were  last  Saturday  or  last  Sunday.  We  have 
known  bitter  hours.  But  Just  as  we  go  to 
our  people  and  tell  them  that,  so  they  be- 
lieve us  that  there  Isn't  a  sign  of  doubt  In 
our  hearts  that  as  bitter  as  this  war  Is,  the 
end  again  wlU  be  the  same  as  that  of  other 
wars.  We  will  win  because  we  must  live.  Our 
neighbors  are  fighting  not  for  their  lives,  nor 
for  their  sovereignty.  They  are  fighting  to 
destroy  us.  We  will  not  be  destroyed.  There- 
fore, the  spirit  of  our  men  on  the  front,  the 
spirit  of  our  people  In  every  home.  Is  a 
spirit  of  a  people  that  hates  war  but  knows 
that  to  live  It  must  win  the  war  that  has 
been  forced  upon  It. 

questions  by  newsmen  and  answers  by 
the  prime  minister 

Q.  Does  Israel  Intend  to  ttike  Damascus, 
and  If  so,  how  long  to  occupy  It? 

A.  You  don't  expect  me  to  bring  you  the 
operative  plan  of  what  we  are  going  to  take, 
when,  how  long  we  stay  and  what  wUl  hap- 
pen. I  cannot  do  that. 

Q.  Would  Israel  agree  to  a  cease-fire  on 
the  basis  of  lines  that  existed  on  the  6th  of 
October? 

A.  There  Is  no  sense  In  speculating  on 
what  Israel  will  agree  to  or  not  as  long  as 
our  neighbors — to  this  moment  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  not  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  nor  our  neighbor  to  the  north  has 
indicated  any  desire  whatsoever  to  stop 
fighting.  When  we  come  to  a  proposition  of  a 
cease-fire  we  wlU  consider  It  very,  very  seri- 
ously and  decide,  because  our  desire  Is,  under 
possible  conditions  to  stop  the  war  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  the  super-powers  are 
getting  more  involved  In  the  war? 

A.  I  know  of  one  super-power  that  has 
sent  In  the  last  two  days  over  120  planes, 
carrying  ammunition  and  I  suppose  rockets 
and  I  don't  know  what  else  to  Syria.  Iraq  and 
to  Egypt.  That  Is  rather  some  kind  of  an  In- 
volvement I  would  say,  but  I  don't  know 
what  else  they  want  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  that  KOig 
Hussein  Is  sending  troops  to  defend  Damas- 
cus as  an  act  of  war  on  bis  part? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  King  Hussein's 
troops  have  reached  Damascus.  They  are  quite 
a  long  distance  away,  but  the  fact  that  King 
Hussein  has  seen  fit,  after  what  happened 
In  1967,  again  to  send  In  tanks  and  to  have 
his  army  as  he  himself,  or  his  government 
said  today,  on  the  Syrian  front,  1  can  only 
say  I  am  sorry,  because  my  predecessor,  on 
the  5th  of  June  1967.  sent  a  message  to  King 
Hussein  through  General  Bull  telling  him 
that  if  he  stays  out  nothing  will  happen  to 
him.  He  did  not  stay  out,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  King  must  have  the  memory,  rather  a 
very  unpleasant  memory  of  what  happened 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  came  in.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  done  that.  But  if  any  tank  stands 
in  our  way,  we  cannot  ask  for  identification 
whose  tank  It  Is.  Any  tank  In  our  way  will  be 
hit. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  for  any  material  aid 
from  the  U.S.,  and  can  you  reveal  what 
kind? 

A.  If  you  people  read  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  yesterday  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  this  kind,  he  said  that  there  Is  an  ongoing 
relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  as 
far  as  military  material  Is  concerned.  So  It's 
ongoing. 

Q.  Has  the  possibility  been  considered  or 
been  brought  up  of  renewing  the  government 
of  national  unity  In  the  near  future? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  about  this,  and  I  do  not 
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know  why  a  government  should  have  to  be 
changed  m  war  time. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  events  of  last  week  do 
you  consider  the  1967  cease-fire  lines  as  a 
viable  frontier  and  a  safe  boundary  for 
Israel? 

A.  The  1967  cease-fire  lines  are  certainly 
the  best  lines  that  we  could  have.  Every  Une 
can  be  attacked,  naturally.  But  can  you 
Imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  us 
had  we  moved  back  to  the  June  4,  1967  lines, 
had  this  attack  on  us  took  place,  not  when 
we  are  on  the  Canal  but  on  those  lines?  May- 
be— I  hope  at  any  rate — that  people  through- 
out the  world  that  did  not  exactly  go  along 
with  us  when  we  said  we  will  not  go  back 
to  the  pre-67  borders,  that  we  must  have 
borders  that  are  safer,  more  defensible — I 
hope  that  tney  will  now  realize  It  is  not  that 
we  wanted  more  sand  In  the  Slnal  desert,  or 
more  land  anywhere  else,  but  that  we  wa  ited 
borders  that  will  prevent  war.  And  even  If 
these  borders  did  not  prevent  war,  how  much 
more  terrible  it  would  have  been  for  Israel 
had  we  consented,  at  the  advice  of  some  of 
our  best  friends,  to  go  back  where  we  came 
from. 

Q.  Do  you  regret  not  having  launched  a 
pre-emptive  strike? 

A.  Yes  and  No.  Yes,  because  had  we  done 
that,  no  doubt  that  position  would  have  been 
much  better  and  I  can  say  rrankly  that  prob- 
ably quite  a  few  lives  would  have  been  saved. 
No,  because  at  least  we  don't  have  that  argu- 
ment with  the  world.  It  is  a  sad  comment, 
but  the  truth.  We  took  that  decision  with  our 
eyes  open.  And  we  hoped  to  the  last  minute 
that  maybe,  despite  what  happened  to  us  In 
1967  when  we  tried  to  get  people  to  prevent 
that  war — we  thought  maybe  this  tUne  it 
would  succeed.  So  it  Isn't  by  chance  we  took 
this  decision.  We  knew  what  we  were  doing. 
We  knew  even  that  we  would  have  to  pav  for 
it.  But  I  do  not  regret,  despite  all  this,  that 
wa  took  that  decision. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  forces  had  been 
through  very  bitter  hours  since  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  Could  you  outline  a  bit  more  specLI- 
cally  exactly  what  the  mUltary  sltua  'on  is 
on  the  two  fronts  and  what  prcgtress  your 
forces  have  made  during  the  weekend. 

A.  On  the  Syrian  border,  the  Golan  Heights 
Is  back,  every  Inch  of  it.  In  our  hands.  The 
people  of  the  various  settlements  are  back  In 
their  settlements.  Our  forces  are  across  the 
border  and  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
Damascus.  That  is  quite  a  change,  to  be  on 
the  Golan  Heights  or  to  be  on  the  other  side 
cf  the  border.  Of  course,  there  is  a  battle 
going  on  all  the  time  In  the  north.  In  the 
south,  there  Is  fighting  no-.v,  and  there  prob- 
ably will  be  for  a  few  days  to  come.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say  anything  more  about  the  south- 
ern front. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  more  about  the  impli- 
cations of  Hussein's  decision  to  send  his 
troops  into  Syria,  the  Implications  on  your 
present  eastern  fr.jntler;  the  bridges  across 
the  Jordan,  are  they  open  now?  We  were 
told  early  in  the  week  there  -vasn't  a  full 
mobilization  of  Jordan  coming  into  the  war. 
Today  anvbody  listening  to  the  radio  knows 
that  mors  troops  were  mobilized.  Was  it  for 
this  contingency  today? 

A.  We  would  have  been  more  foolish  than 
we  are,  if  a  neighbor  so  close  geographically 
to  us  sends  part  of  his  troops,  even  if  not 
tco  many,  to  aid  a  country  fighting  us.  that 
we  shouldn't  take  Into  account  a  possibility 
that  if  he  does  something  more  from  across 
the  borders  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
him.  As  far  as  the  bridges  are  concerned,  if 
King  Hussein  hasn't  closed  them  yet,  they 
are  closed  today  because  on  the  Sabbath  they 
are  always  closed.  On  Yom  Klppur  too. 

Q.  Your  reaction  to  the  British  decision  to 
cut  off  arms  to  fighting  nations? 

A.  I  must  say  people,  decent  people,  and 
decent  governments,  when  they  come  to  a 
point  where,  if  you  say  it  bluntly  "A  plague 
on  both  cf  your  houses"  or  when  you  say  It 
more  gently,  "We  are  neutral",  that  is.  the 
one  that  attacks  and  the  victim  of  the  attack 
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are  exactly  in  the  same  poeition.  Somehow, 
maybe  I  am  not  sensitive  enough  to  the 
feeling  of  Justice  and  equality,  when  a  gov- 
ernment like  Great  Britain  adopts  a  posi- 
tion of  this  kind— in  addition  to  being  bad 
for  us.  it  is  painful  to  think  that  a  govern- 
ment can  do  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  to  them? 

A.  Maybe  I  will  meet  them  scmeday  and 
then  I  will  say  It  to  them. 

Q.  There  Is  a  considerable  ghetto  of  Jews 
in  Syria.  What  Is  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation  concerning  these  Jews,  and  your 
intentions? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  in 
the  ghetto  in  Syria  are  treated  in  the  most 
terrible,  miserable  way.  And  we  certainly  will 
see  to  It,  try  at  any  rat«,  that  when  the 
war  Is  over  and  whether  there  is  a  cease-flre 
agreement  or  some  other  kind  of  agreement, 
we  will  ask  these  Jews  be  taken  out  the 
same  way  as  we  will  ask  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  These  Jews  are  prisoners  that 
didn't  even  fight  in  the  war  and  we  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  see  that  these 
Jews  are  brought  out  from  Syria. 

Q.  I  know  Israel's  enemies  have  been 
counting  on  the  assumption  that  supplies 
are  going  to  run  out  and  that  Israel  cannot 
fight  a  long  war.  I  also  know  that  Israel's 
friends  abroad  are  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  supplies  may  not  be  sufficient. 
Could  you  explain  whether  these  problems 
are  real  or  imagined. 

A.  If  our  neighbors  dealt  with  realities,  in- 
stead of  dreams,  maybe  there  would  be  peace 
a  long  time  ago.  Israel  does  not  face  the 
danger  of  lack  of  supplies.  Israel  is  going  to 
fight  this  war  to  the  very  end  as  long  as  our 
neighbors  Insist  upon  It.  We  can  take  every- 
thing necessarj-  to  fight  this  war  until  the 
war  Is  ended  with  the  victory  of  Israel.  There 
are  difficulties,  difficulties  In  supplies,  in 
many  other  things,  but  our  people  can  take 
it.  They  have  been  tried  before,  they  are 
wonderful  today  more  than  they  ever  were 
before,  and  we  can  take  all  the  difficulties 
and  all  the  hardships.  If  our  neighbors  built 
on  that  then  they  have  lost  the  war  be- 
fore they  start  It. 

Q.  Assuming  a  favorable  outcome.  Is 
there  any  way  you  can  see  now  to  convert 
this  fighting  into  the  negotiated  settlement 
or  any  political  settlement  of  the  dispute 
that  eluded  you  In  1967? 

A.  I  am  sorry  we  canot  come  out  every 
day  or  every  week  with  something  new.  That 
we  have  to  repeat  the  same  formula  which 
I  suppose  sounds  monotonous  to  many  of 
you.  Yet  this  Is  the  truth  We  didn't  ask  for 
the  war  of  1937.  It  was  forced  upon  us  and 
we  won  It.  No  sooner  was  the  war  over  than 
the  Israeli  government  asked  the  heads  of 
Arab  States:  Now,  let's  sit  down,  as  equals, 
and  negotiate  a  peace  treaty.  And  the  an- 
swer came  back  from  Khartoum.  No  recogni- 
tion, no  negotiations,  no  peace.  For  six  years, 
like  parrots  we  have  been  repeating  the  same 
thing.  We  want  to  live  in  peace,  in  coopera- 
tion and  in  friendship.  Therefore  we  say  let's 
sit  down,  as  equals,  let's  negotiate  without 
any  pre-conditions.  We  have  ideas  of  what 
the  borders  should  be.  you  have  ideas  of 
what  the  borders  should  be.  We  don't  ask  you 
to  accept  our  Ideas  before  we  sit  down  to 
negotiate,  and  you  can't  ask  us  to  accept 
your  ideas  before  we  sit  down  to  negotiate. 
Now  let's  sit  down  and  talk.  You  know  what 
the  answer  was  for  6  years:  No  negotiations, 
go  back  to  the  67  borders  and  then  maybe 
we  will  negotiate.  No  real  cooperation  and 
recognition  of  Israel,  which  means,  practi- 
cally, go  back  to  the  67  borders  then  or  any 
other  borders.  That,  of  course,  we  couldn't 
agree  to.  We  have  nothing  new  after  this 
war  is  over.  If  we  sit  down  and  negotiate  we 
can  sign  a  treaty  which  will  open  a  new  era 
for  the  entire  area  but  that  depends  upon 
them. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  have  been  waiting  for 
the  Arab  troops  to  attack,  was  that  a  po- 
litical decision?  If  so.  is  that  not  in  contra- 
diction to  what  the  Israel  government  ear- 
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Her  said  that  not  one  soldier's  life  would  be 
offered  for  a  political  decision?  And  thirdly, 
wUl  this  political  decision  have  any  Impact 
or  implications  on  the  situation  internally  in 
Israel? 

A.  It  was  a  political  decision,  1  dont  think 
it  has  any  relevance  to  what  you  say  is  the 
Israel  government's  policy  not  to  sacrifice 
lives  for  political  decisions.  During  a  war, 
several  times  a  day  various  political  deci- 
sions have  to  be  taken.  In  a  war,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  people  lose  lives.  Sometimes  you  take 
one  decision,  and  you  think  maybe  you  can 
save  lives  in  that  way,  and  it  turns  out  the 
other  way.  So  there  is  no  guarantee  for  po- 
litical decisions  to  save  lives.  No,  I  don't  see 
any  implications  whatsoever. 

Q.  Is  the  Immigration  of  Soviet  Jews  con- 
tinuing? 

A.  Do  you  mind  If  I  don't  answer  that? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  project  of  the 
French  mediation? 

A.  That  Is  because  France  is  very  neutral, 
I  suppose.  Prance  has  even  overstepped  the 
claim  for  neutrality.  I  want  to  make  myself 
clear.  Mediation  that  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept and  will  be  ready  to  accept  at  any  time 
is  either  by  an  individual  or  a  government 
that  decides  Its  aid  should  be  limited  to  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only,  which  is  a  very 
important  step,  and  that  is  to  help  the 
parties  get  together.  Therefore,  it  is  not  arbi- 
tration, and  no  mediator  who  thinks  he 
knows  better  than  the  parties  what  is  good 
for  them.  TTierefore.  when  this  was  attempted 
in  the  past,  it  failed.  If  it  will  be  attempted 
in  the  future.  It  will  fall.  It  is  these  two  peo- 
ples whose  sons  met  in  battle  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  the  governments  of  these 
two  peoples  must  meet  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  not  have  somebody  from  faraway 
whose  life  and  independence  and  sover- 
eignty are  not  at  stake — it  Is  these  peoples 
in  this  area  that  have  everything  to  win  and 
everything  to  lose.  Therefore  It  is  these  peo- 
ples that  must  do  It.  Nothing  can  save  the 
leaders  of  the  Arab  countries  from  taking 
this  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  their  people 
in  their  own  hands  and  not  to  build  ideas 
and  castles  In  the  air — someday  Brezhnev  can 
save  them,  the  next  day  President  Nixon 
before  elections  or  after  elections,  before  the 
summit  meeting,  after  the  summit  meeting-^ 
all  these  are  gimmicks  that  did  not  work  in 
the  past,  will  not  work  in  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  President  Assad.  King  Hussein 
and  all  the  others  who  have  so  much  courage, 
why  do  they  not  have  the  courage  to  meet 
us  at  the  negotiating  table?  If  they  are  not 
satisfied  they  can  always  get  up  from  the 
table  and  leave,  but  not  even  to  try  to  sit 
down  with  us.  in  order  to  come  to  a  peace 
treaty  which  will  end  all  wars — that  cour- 
age they  are  lacking,  that  somebody  must 
do  for  them.  Therefore,  not  Prance  nor  any 
other  country  can  do  that  for  them,  and 
should  not  take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  it 
for  them.  Every  country,  every  government 
that  encourages  them  not  to  meet  us  at  the 
negotiating  table,  everyone  that  encour-  / 
ages  them  in  their  intransigence  and  in  their  ' 
hope  that  somebody,  somehow  will  solve  their 
problems  for  them,  is  I  think  doing  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  Israel  but  to  the  Arabs 
and  to  peace. 

Q.  Do  I  detect  a  slightly  different  tone  In 
your  remarks  about  the  events  on  the  south- 
ern front?  Does  Israel  categorically  rule  out 
a  cease-flre  which  Includes  Egyptian  troops 
on  this  side  of  the  Canal? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  tone  you  have  beard 
before.  But  what  I  said  Is  when  we  hear  a 
suggestion  for  a  cease-fire,  the  government 
of  Israel,  believe  me,  very  seriously  and  with 
great  responsibility  for  everything  that  Is 
concerned,  will  sit  down  and  deal  with  it. 
So  far,  I  don't  hear  anything  about  our 
neighbors  being  prepared  for  a  cease-fire.  We 
have  so  many  problems  on  our  hands  that 
we  don't  want  to  think  up  problems.  When 
a  suggestion  for  a  cease-fire  will  be  a  reality, 
believe  me  the  government  of  Israel  will  not 
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lose  many  minutes  before  It  will  he  In  session 
and  deal  with  this  problem. 

Q.  Would  you  be  prepared  that  the  Israel 
goverrunent  agrees  to  return  territories  seized 
in  1967  for  the  price  of  stopping  the  blood- 
shed and  for  peace?"? 

A.  Somebody  coming  into  this  room  from 
another  planet  would  think  that  In  1967 
Israel  forced  a  war  upon  Its  neighbors  In 
order  to  take  the  Slnal  Desert,  the  Western 
Bank  and  the  Oolan  Heights.  But  since  we 
are  all  from  the  same  planet  and  you  not  only 
write  newspapers,  you  also  read  newspapers, 
this  wasn't  exactly  the  description  of  what 
happened  In  1967.  Israel  refused  to  go  back 
to  th€  borders  of  1967  because  these  borders 
were  washed  away  In  blocd  exactly  as  the 
1947  borders  were  washed  away  In  blood  by 
attack  by  our  neighbors.  Exactly  as  now,  in 
1967  they  washed  away  the  lines  in  Syria 
and  Jordan  and  the  others  and  now  they 
hiive  washed  away  borders.  I  don't  think  that 
will  happen  after  this.  Our  neighbors  can- 
not take  a  walk  of  this  kind,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  with  thousands  of  tanks, 
with  bombers,  kill,  destroy,  and  then  say: 
Weil,  all  right,  we  didn't  do  It  this  time,  we 
will  try  It  again  next  time,  but  please  give 
us  borders  that  will  be  easier  for  us  to  cross; 
so  good,  we  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  can  do 
anything  raffirmatlve  to  hasten  the  end  of 
this  crisis? 

A.  I  believe  the  United  States  and  the 
•  policy  It  has  adopted,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  saying  that  the  U.S.  is  prepared 
to  give  Its  services  to  help  the  parties  get 
together  and  find  a  solution  for  the  problem 
. . .  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  aid  the  parties 
get  together  on  the  Suez  arrangement.  I 
think  the  U.S.  htis  done,  probably  is  doing 
also  this  moment,  everything  possible,  and 
God  Bless  the  U.S.  for  what  It  does  not  do 
and  that  Is  to  try  and  force  a  solution  upon 
any  one  of  the  parties.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  U.S.  has  certainly  done  everything  for 
peace. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  speculation  in 
the  country  about  the  scale  of  the  casualties. 
Could  you  comment  on  them  at  all? 

A.  No,  I  don't  wish  to  comment  on  it,  but 
I  am  sure  It  won't  take  long  and  the  figures 
will  be  known.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing. 
The  other  day  on  T.V.  I  was  asked  "What 
Is  the  price  for  victory  that  you  are  talking 
about?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know".  To  me  one 
man  dead  is  a  terrible  price.  This  man  has 
a  mother,  a  father,  a  wife,  sisters,  brothers, 
maybe  children.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  stand 
before  you,  a  Prime,  Minister  that,  if  you 
wish.  Is  emotional — If  you  wish,  sentimental. 
With  all  my  heart,  for  the  sake  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people.  I  wish  that  Sadat  would  become 
emotional  and  sentimental  over  one  dead 
man.  When  that  moment  comes  there  Is 
peace  automatically.  There  will  be  more  than 
one  man.  And  it  Is  a  terrible  price  for  noth- 
ing. Just  to  satisfy  ambitions  of  leaders 
who  have  no  hearts.  And  may  I  say  one  more 
thing.  I  spoke  before  about  the  aid  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Syria,  Egypt  and  Iraq.  As 
bad  and  dangerous  as  it  is  for  Israel,  if  I  at 
least  believed  for  one  moment  that  this  aid 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  giving  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries is  because  of  Its  love, for  the  Arab  peo- 
ple, I  would  say.  It's  too  bad,  they  don't  like 
the  Jews,  but  they  like  the  Arabs.  But  that 
Isn't  true.  It  Is  for  callous  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Egyptians  and  Syrians  can  be 
killed  and  numbers  of  Israelis  can  be  killed 
and  they  don't  care.  That  Is  the  most  terri- 
ble aspect  of  the  entire  situation. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Syrians  and 
the  Egyptians  are  fighting  this  time  with  a 
higher  morale  and  better,  among  other  rea- 
sons because  they  are  fighting  to  get  back 
territories  which  were  theirs  before  1967.  Do 
you  think  this  is  correct? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  one  has  to  prove  that 
their  morale  Is  higher.  Maybe  it  is.  In  the 
second  place,  whether  It  is  for  this  or  for 
other  reasons  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 
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Again,  you  assume  that  these  territories  were 
taken  away  by  a  war. 

In  conclusion,  whether  they  are  Justified, 
whether  they  are  good  fighters,  or  bad  fight- 
ers, to  have  a  war  Instead  of  negotiating.  .  .  . 
Usually  peace  treaties  after  wars  are  con- 
cluded In  the  following  way:  A  war  Is  won, 
one  side  wins,  the  other  loses.  If  the  loser 
is  also  the  attacker,  then  certainly  the  win- 
ner writes  a  paper  of  conditions  and  asks  the 
other  parties  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  Is  a  case  In  his- 
tory that  can  be  quoted  when  there  was  a 
war,  one  side  attacked,  lost,  and  the  other 
side  said  "Well.  All  right,  come  on,  take  every- 
thing. Nothing  happened,  only  people  are 
dead  and  there's  destruction."  I  think  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  happened  after  the 
Second  World  War  Is  that  Chamcellor  Willy 
Brandt  told  his  people  and  then  went  to 
Poland  and  recognized  the  new  t>order,  be- 
cause— he  didn't  fight,  he  was  not  a  Nazi — 
he  said,  the  German  people  twice  have  at- 
tacked. They  must  pay  a  price. 

Q.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Yarlv  said  It  would 
not  be  a  short  war.  You  talked  about  Sinai 
and  said  It  would  last  another  few  days.  Is 
that  different  .  .  . 

A.  No,  I  didn't  say  another  few  days.  With 
all  that  has  happened  to  us,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  short  wars.  Believe  me,  I  wouldn't 
care  a  bit  and  neither  would  Yarlv  if  we  were 
proven  wrong.  If  both  say  this  will  not  be  a 
short  war  as  the  others  we  have  known — I'm 
not  thinking  of  the  War  of  Liberation  ...  I 
did  not  say  a  couple  of  days,  I  don't  know. 
We  have  been  fighting  for  a  week.  How  many 
more  days  I  wouldn't  dare  prophesy. 

Q.  Would  Israel  accept  a  cease-fire  while 
the  Egyptians  are  on  this  side  of  the  Canal? 

A.  I  have  already  answered  this  question. 
I  said  when  anyone  proposes  a  cease-fire  and 
any  of  our  neighbors,  preferably  both,  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  discussion  of  a  cease- 
fire agreement,  Israel  will  not  lag  behind. 
Within  a  few  minutes  we  will  be  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  making  our  decision.  There 
is  no  sense  in  speculating  now,  since  we  have 
no  indication  whatsoever  that  our  neighbors 
are  prepared  for  a  cease-flre. 

Q.  You  are  obviously  confident  of  victory. 
How  confident?  Are  you  disappointed  that  it 
has  taken  more  than  Six  Days? 

A.  No.  I  am  not  disappointed.  1  am  sorry, 
but  I  can't  say  I  am  disappointed.  Israel  has 
l)een  Involved  In  many  wars.  It  never  fought 
a  war  under  similar  conditions.  When  we 
have  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  when  we  have 
not  taken  the  pre-emptive  step,  when  we 
knew  exactly  what  a  wealth  of  armament 
the  Arab  armies  had;  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, we  didn't  fool  ourselves  and  we  didn't 
see  this  as  a  short  war.  I  am  sorry.  I  wish  we 
had  been  proven  wTong.  but  this  Is  it. 


THE  1973  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  past  July,  when  the  15th  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  was  celebrated 
both  here  and  abroad,  reports  on  the  an- 
nual event  have  clearly  indicated  that 
broad  sections  of  our  citizenry  have  not 
forgotten  the  captive  nations.  In  the  eu- 
phoric circumstances  of  tenuous  detente 
the  observance  proved  to  be  a  relatively 
thumping  success. 

As  further  indications  of  this  success, 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  following: 
First,  a  proclamation  by  Governor  Dock- 
ing of  Kansas;  second,  a  commentary, 
"The  Captive  Nations:  Still  a  Vital  Is- 
sue" in  the  GOP  Nationalities  News; 
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third,  an  editorial  "America's  Generosity 
and  Conscience"  in  America;  and  fourth, 
a  report  in  the  China  Post  "Three  Thou- 
sand Mark  Captive  Nations  Week": 

Proclamation  by  the  Governob 

To  the  People  of  Kansas,  Greetings: 

Whereas,  Captive  Nations  Week  was  In- 
augurated in  1959  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  United  States  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  each  year.  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  provided  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  show  ihelr  solidity  with 
their  captive  brethren  in  East  and  Central 
Europe:  and 

Whereas,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  war 
In  Europe  came  to  an  end,  but  the  hopes 
and  expectations  that  came  in  the  wake  of 
the  hard-won  victory  over  the  Nazi  military 
machine  have  yet  to  be  realized,  and  for 
the  millions  of  people  in  Eastern  Europe  Nazi 
domination,  as  well  as  the  USSR,  Asia  and 
Cuba  have  been  replaced  by  Communist  rule: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  B.  Docking.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Kansas,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  15th  through  July  21, 
1973,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in  Kansas, 
and  urge  all  people  of  the  free  world  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  East- 
Central  Europe,  USSR,  Asia  and  Cuba  to 
freedom. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  Topeka  Under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  this  6th  day  of  July, 
A.D..  1973. 

By  the  Governor: 

ROBEBT  B.  DOCKINO. 


[Prom  the  GOP  Nationalities  News,  August 

1973) 
The  Captive  Nations:    Still  a  Vital  Issitk 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  has  been  almost  a 
month  since  Captive  Nations  Week  1973  has 
come  and  gone,  and  little  fanfare  was  given 
the  traditional  event  In  the  national  media. 
However,  states  and  localities — especially 
those  high  In  ethnic  population — continue 
their  reverent  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  proclamation.  Many  governors  and 
mayors  across  the  country  Joined  President 
Nixon  in  officially  proclaiming  the  week  and 
asking  all  to  reflect  upon  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  that  should  be  every  man's  birth- 
right but  which  are  denied  to  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  thinking 
the  captive  nations  Is  that  group  of  20-plus 
Eastern  and  Central  European  nations  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain." To  be  svire,  the  peoples  of  these  nations 
are  still  very  much  captives  in  their  own  land, 
living  without  so  much  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  thought,  e.g.,  Alexander  I.  Solzhenltzyn; 
freedom  of  the  press,  e.g..  the  need  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty;  freedom  to 
worship,  e.g.,  Soviet  Jewry;  and  all  the  other 
cIvU  rights  we  enjoy  dally  and  consider  auto- 
matic to  the  human  condition.  Let  us  re- 
member, however,  the  peoples  of  Cuba  and 
of  China,  North"  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 
What  Is  It  that  is  happening  in  Southeast 
Asia  If  It  Is  not  an  armed  struggle  against 
having  Hanoi  smother  the  area  with  Com- 
munism. Are  not  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries in  danger  of  being  included  on  the  list 
of  captive  nations?  Will  not  the  proposed 
unilateral  disarmament  of  NATO,  especially 
In  these  times  of  European  economic  and 
social  disorder,  only  give  Communism  the 
green  light  to  swallow  up  parts  of  Western 
Europe  one  by  one?  A  manifestation  of  U.S. 
strength  throughout  the  world  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever. 

We  must  continue  our  moves  In  the  areas 
of  cultural  and  economic  policies  to  assure 
the  peoples  of  the  world  of  our  determina- 
tion to  pursue  our  commitments  to  world 
peace  and  understanding.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  and  certainly  more  Importantly,  we 
must  maintain  our  world  military  strength 
to  demonstrate  our  deeper  commitment  to 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  peoples  and 
nations. 
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[Prom  America,  June  28,  1973] 
Amxrica's  Oenekosttt  and  Consciencs 

Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  Communist  bees  and 
dictator  of  the  USSR,  has  left  America  with 
what  seems  to  be  considerable  gains  for  both 
his  totalitarian  rule  in  the  USSR  and  his 
Image  abroad.  A  number  of  U.S. -Soviet  agree- 
ments. In  the  areas  of  cultural  exchange, 
oceanography,  nuclear  arms  limitation,  air 
travel,  were  signed  and  sealed.  All  these  augur 
well  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

But  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  ot  Washington, 
almost  the  sole  voice  of  American  conscience, 
described  Brezhnev  as  a  foreign  lobbyist  in 
search  of  American  economic  aid.  He  arrived 
here  armed  with  statistics,  facts  and  other 
data  prepared  for  him  in  Moscow.  He  wined 
and  dined  a  group  of  U.S.  Senators  and  lied 
to  them  about  the  internal  situation  In  his 
country  by  denying  that  a  "Jewish  problem" 
exists  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  there  are 
any  "restrictions"  on  emigration  from  the 
USSR! 

Brezhnev  also  met  with  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen  who  seemed  only  too  eager 
to  hear  about  the  economic  advantages  that 
our  nation  would  derive  In  exchange  for  U.S. 
credits  and  technological  equipment  and 
other  political  considerations.  The  size  or 
merits  of  these  "benefits"  to  our  economy  are 
not  the  issues  here.  Nevertheless,  a  series  of 
agreements  were  signed,  most  of  which  were 
arranged  during  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kfeslnger's 
most  recent  visit  to  Moscow.  These  would 
tie  the  American  economy  for  decades  to 
Soviet  fuel  and  other  deliveries  from  Siberia, 
which  would  give  the  United  States  an  eco- 
nomic Interest  in  continued  Soviet  hegemony 
and  domination  of  Siberia  vls-a-vls  China. 

GINEROSrrY    WITHOUT    CON3CIKNCE 

For  decades  the  American  leadership  has 
displayed  boundless  generosity  to  foreign 
powers  for  short-lived  expediency  and  mate- 
rial advantages.  In  the  1930's,  the  U.S.  traded 
freely  with  such  totalitarian  powers  as  Nazi 
Germany  and  Imperial  Japan.  These  nations 
were  strengthened  militarily  by  U.S.  economic 
aid  and  trade  to  the  point  that  they  nearly 
defeated  the  Western  allies.  Including  the 
United  States. 

History  has  seen  that  the  United  States 
has  saved  the  USSR  from  destruction  by  Nazi 
Germany.  But  what  did  we  get  In  return? 
The  "cold  war,"  the  enslavement  of  Central 
sBld  Eastern  Europe,  the  division  of  Europe, 
the  Invasion  by  Moscow-supported  Commu- 
nists of  South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam  and 
the  takeover  of  Cuba. 

So,  while  our  generosity  was  overabundant, 
perhaps  our  conscience  has  not  been  as  strong 
as  It  should  be,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
country,  by  virtue  of  Its  founding  principles 
and  Its  great  economic,  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary power.  !s  still  regarded  by  the  world  aa 
a  bastion  of  freedom. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  Brezhnev  may 
claim  that  they  have  Improved  significantly 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  But  what  price  has 
been  paid?  The  USSR  has  gained  tremen- 
dously In  prestige  and  In  whatever  economic 
benefits  that  will  result  from  the  new  agree- 
ments. Morally,  the  United  States  might  have 
lost  In  terms  of  Its  leadership  and  world  sig- 
nificance, something  that  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  dollars  and  economic  advantage. 

THE  ISSXTE :   FREEDOM  VS.  SLAVERY 

Our  my*pla  with  regard  to  the  USSR  Is 
somewhat  appalling,  as  every  keen  Kremlln- 
ologlst  must  sense.  The  Issue  Is  much  larger 
than  the  problem  of  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  USSR.  Even  If  the  Soviet  leadership 
were  to  allow  some  60,000  Jews  to  leave  the 
USSR,  this  would  not  solve  the  problem  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  as  there  still  will  remain  some 
3  million  Jews  who  will  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinuous persecution  and  oppression. 

But  how  about  the  Ukrainians,  Latvians, 
Lithuanians,  Estonians,  Armenians,  Byelo- 
russians, Georgians  and  others,  who  have 
large  segments  of  American  descendants, 
graatly  concerned  over  the  genocide  of  their 
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countries   of   origin,    perpetrated    by   Brezh- 
nev and  his  totalitarian  government? 

Why  was  Brezhnev  carefully  shielded  from 
contact  with  the  American  people  and  from 
the  American  press?  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion well  knew  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  would  demonstrate  against  this 
"guest"  to  protest  his  barbarous  policies. 

Ths  llQ-ger  Issue  was  aptly  pointed  out  In 
"The  New  York  Times"  editorial  of  Sunday, 
June  24,  1973: 

".  .  .  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  recent 
change  in  the  tone  of  ofiBclal  propaganda 
about  this  country  has  been  sufficient  to 
make  Soviet  conservatives  worry  whether 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  forgotten  about  the  'men- 
ace' of  American  capitalism.  But  against 
that  positive  development  must  be  set  the 
fact  that  the  controls  over  domestic  Soviet 
dissenters  are  now  the  tightest  la  years,  that 
the  persecution  of  prominent  would-be  emi- 
gres among  Soviet  Jews  continues  along  with 
the  persecution  of  Ukrainian  and  other  Inde- 
pendent-minded Soviet  minority  Intellec- 
tuals. And  there  is  certainly  no  sign  of  any 
Intention  to  weaken  the  controlling  Soviet 
hand  over  most  of  Eastern  Surope.  .  .  ." 

PI..I:AS  for  tJKRAINIAN,  OTHB3  CAPTTVES  FELL  ON 
DEAF  EARS 

For  almost  two  years,  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity has  been  pleading  with  President 
Nixon,  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  who  had  been  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  In  secret  trials  to  severe 
terms  of  Incarceration.  But  these  pleas  re- 
mained largely  unanswered  for  fear  of  of- 
fending the  Soviet  Russian  dictator  and 
genocldlst.  Nor  has  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion even  so  much  as  hinted  at  Its  concern 
over  the  oppression  of  the  nations  held  cap- 
tive by  Moscow. 

With  the  exception  of  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlta  and  George  Meany,  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  such  Congressmen  as  Edward 
J.  Dervirlnskl  and  Daniel  J.  Flood,  who  pos- 
sess the  courage  and  wisdom  to  speak  for 
freedom  and  against  the  oppression  by  Brezh- 
nev and  Co.,  we  didn't  hear  from  any  other 
legislators  (Republicans  or  Democrats)  dur- 
ing Brezhnev's  stay  In  our  country.  Yet, 
many  of  them  have  consistently  pledged 
themselves,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Apparently,  they  were  over- 
awed and  overwhelmed  by  the  charismatic 
charm  of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  sunmilt  meet- 
ing. 

So  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  returns  to  Moscow 
as  a  victor,  supplied  with  gifts  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  and  ebullient  and 
content  that  the  Issues  of  Ukrainian  Intel- 
lectuals and  the  captive  nations  were  not 
raised  by  President  Nixon. 

Therefore,  the  persecution  of  Ukrainians 
and  others  can  be  expected  to  continue  and 
to  Increase.  Even  as  Brezhnev  was  In  the  U.S., 
the  "Voice  of  America"  and  "Radio  Liberty" 
broadcasts  to  the  USSR  were  heavily  Jammed, 
while  the  Soviet  press  warned  Soviet  citizens 
to  regard  foreign  visitors  with  caution  and 
not  to  disseminate  any  Information  about 
the  USSR.  This  Is  Soviet  reality,  which  no 
amount  of  "cultural  exchange"  will  ever 
alter. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  captive  nations  will  continue  and 
will  never  cease  untU  Its  objective  Is  at- 
tained. But  some  of  our  leaders  might  have 
to  live  with  a  less  than  clear  conscience  for 
having  wittingly  or  unwittingly  strengthened 
Brezhnev's  despotic  hold  over  these  coun- 
tries. 
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over  the  rally  which  was  also  attended  by 
UJ5.  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp,  Chinese 
government  officials  and  foreign  diplomats. 

Speaking  at  the  rally,  he  pointed  out  that 
Communism,  which  is  Incompatible  with 
human  needs,  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

Dr.  Ku  stressed  that  nations  of  the  Free 
World  should  not  sit  Idly  by  to  wait  until  the 
natural  collapse  of  Communist  tyranny.  In- 
stead, he  added,  they  should  Intensify  their 
struggle  to  bring  about  elimination  earlier. 
Dr.  Ku  said  the  common  aspiration  of  hu- 
man beings  Is  peace.  However,  peace  as  seen 
by  the  Communists  Is  another  word  for 
"warfare"  In  Its  united  front  campaign. 

President  Chiang's  message  was  read  after 
Dr.  Ku's  speech. 

Vice  President  C.  K.  Yen  said  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  never  change  their  expan- 
sion policy  although  they  have  put  on  their 
"peaceful  overcoats." 

He  called  on  all  freedom  and  Justice  loving 
people  the  world  over  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  so  as  to  bring  hope  of  peace  to  the 
world. 

Rep.  Kemp  said  people  In  the  free  world 
will  never  forget  the  enslaved  people.  They 
will,  he  added,  continue  struggling  until  the 
enslaved  people  are  freed. 

Lee  Mln,  an  antl-Communlst  fighter  who 
fled  to  freedom  from  the  Communist-con- 
trolled mainland  of  China  said  people  on 
the  mainland  who  are  under  the  persecution 
of  Communist  tyranny  have  no  freedom  at 
all. 

Walter  P.  McConaughy,  UJ3.  ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  China,  also  spoke  at  the  rally. 
Pour  messages  read  at  the  rally  wUl  be  sent 
to  President  Richard  Nixon,  President  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thieu,  General  Non  Nol  and  peoples 
of  Captive  Nations. 
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In  turn  will  instruct  the  students.  Another 
problem  that  Is  of  great  concern  to  us  Is 
parent  Involvement  to  help  detect  drug 
abuse  by  their  children. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


[Prom  the  China  Post,  July  18,  1973] 
Thrzi  Thotjsand  Mark  Captive  Nations' 

Week 
More  than  3,000  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  yesterday  morning  attended  a  rally  at  the 
Sun  Yat-sen  Memorial  Hall  In  Taipei  to  mark 
Captive  Nations'  Week. 

Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  World  Antl-Communlst  League,  presided 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  have  shown  that  every  major  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  has  a  serious  drug 
problem  among  its  youth.  Prom  1968  to 
1971,  over  432,000  teenagers  were  ar- 
rested for  crimes  involving  drugs. 

The  Select  Committee  has  also  rec- 
ommended the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide funds  for  drug  education  programs, 
force  manufacturers  to  cut  back  their 
production  of  harmful  drugs,  and  moni- 
tor the  effectiveness  of  the  radio  and 
television  industry's  regulation  of  drug 
advertisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  principals 
and  superintendents  of  schools  in  my 
State  of  California  about  their  views  of 
the  committee's  recommendations.  Their 
letters  relate,  as  well,  the  independent 
efforts  they  are  making  to  fight  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Their  evaluation  and  ex- 
periences should  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selections  from  these  let- 
ters follow: 

Letter  from  Claude  Retherfobd,  Principal, 
Lindsay  Jr.  H.   S..   Lindsay,   Calif. 

It  Is  my  policy  to  work  very  closely  with 
our  local  police  department  and  John  Beene 
(chief  of  police),  to  try  preventative  means 
to  prevent  drug  problems.  I  shared  your  let- 
ter with  Chief  Beene  and  we  both  concur 
strongly  with  Item  number  one  of  your  rec- 
ommendation for  help  at  our  local  level. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that   the  local 
police  department  In-servlce  the  teachers  who 


Lettd  From  Joe  Reedel,  Principal,  Garden 
Orovx  UNinED  School  District,  Garden 
Grove,  Calif 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  material  on 
drugs  In  our  schools.  I  have  always  been 
alarmed  at  the  quantity  of  drugs  our  phar- 
maceutical firms  have  been  permitted  to 
produce,  and  congratulate  you  on  having 
reduced  the  amount.  I  would  urge  a  further 
reduction  as  the  most  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing drug  use. 


Letter  From  Edward  Ceregkino,  Prxncipai,, 
Rio  Vista  H.  8. 

You  asked  for  a  thought  or  two  about  drug 
abuse  prevention;  I  have  a  few  thoughts, 
some  rambling,  a  few  specific.  I've  asked 
myself:  "Would  I  need  to  take  drugs?"  Un- 
equivocally, no!  But  why?  Because,  at  base, 
I  have  avenues  for  successful  pursuit  open 
to  me;  there  are  few  experiences  I  cannot 
have — things  are  generally  open  to  me,  where 
they  are  not  to  many  others.  To  Blacks,  Chl- 
canos.  Women,  Youth.  Sure.  I  know  we  are 
making  progress,  but  In  an  instant  world 
the  concepts  of  progress  and  future  do  not 
exist;  now.  Congressman,  now  Is  when  I  want 
access.  To  Jobs,  to  homes,  to  better  learning, 
and  so  on.  And  no  amount  of  waiting  Is  a 
substitute  for  now;  no  amount  of  drug  In- 
gestion Is  a  substitute  for  meaningful  and 
earned  now.  Some,  I  suppose,  take  drugs  to 
make  now  more  Important  than  what  it  Is. 
We  live  by  an  ethic — slowly  changing,  some 
believe — that  says,  "Earn  It!"  And,  damned 
if.  I  won't,  If  you  will  but  let  me. 

Look  at  these  young  Americans  In  high 
school  today:  Child  Labor  Laws,  once  de- 
signed to  protect,  deny  youthful  access;  In- 
stead of  lowering  the  compulsory  age  of  edu- 
cation In  California,  for  example,  we  raised 
It.  We  keep  them  longer  to  better  prepare 
for  God  knows  what.  We  know  that  during 
the  18th  century  a  boy's  voice  changed  about 
the  age  of  eighteen;  today,  at  13.3  years.  We 
know  that  the  age  of  menarche  is  being 
<irlven  down,  generation  after  generation. 
Yet,  we  treat  yoimg  Americans  as  "old  chil- 
dren, not  as  "young  adults". 

Letter  Prom  Keith  Lawson,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Westminster  School 
District 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  10, 
1973,  regarding  suggestions  or  proposals  to 
combat  the  drug  problem,  I  wish  to  offer 
these  comments : 

1.  Drug  abuse  Instruction  for  teachers  re- 
sults In  knowledgeable  drug  users,  not  less 
drug  abusers. 

2.  Better  control  of  harmful  drugs  sounds 
good  If  It  Is  economically  possible. 

I  suggest  that  drug  abuse  Is  a  result  and 
not  the  problem.  My  experience  has  proven 
to  me  that  young  people  will  try  drugs  even 
though  they  know  full  well  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  them.  More  "scare"  education  Is 
not  the  answer.  What  can  and  has  worked  to 
prevent  young  people  from  trying  the  "bad 
things"  In  our  society  Is  a  values  approach 
to  education. 

Letter  From  Lesly  Meyer,  Superintendent, 
Petaluma  City  Schools 
I  would  hope  the  federal  government  would 
also  find  wasrs  to  suppwrt  agencies  that  work 
Closely  with  school  districts  In  thU  problem. 
As  en  example,  I  mention  the  Sonoma  County 
Drug  Abuse  CouncU.  1625  Franklin  Avenue. 
Santa  Rosa,  California.  This  agency,  although 
limited  In  personnel,  has  worked  In  aU  areas 
of  the  drug  abuse  program.  Of  special  Inter- 
Mt  to  us  In  the  school  districts  In  Sonoma 
County  Is  that  they  have  worked  closely  with 
our  schools  In  developing  Instructional  iinlts 
for  students  and  have  assisted  In  Inservlce 
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education  for  our  teachers  to  improve  the 
Implementation  of  these  programs. 

Letter  Prom  Dennis  Daggett,  Pkincipal, 
Moreland  School  District,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

I  agree  that  the  four  recommendations 
cited  m  your  letter  are  not  specific  enough 
and  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Government  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
recommended  programs  frequently  faU  for 
lack  of  funds  m  the  so-called  Inpoverished 
school  districts — such  as  the  one  containing 
Castro  Junior  High. 

2.  Recognition  that  while  schools  remain 
the  best  supplier  of  drug  abuse  Information 
to  students  and  parents,  the  greatest  abuse 
of  drugs  occurs  after  school  Is  out  and  In 
the  community.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  (and 
they  are  effective  and  extensive)  students 
may  walk  In  any  direction  from  thU  campus 
and  every  other  one  in  the  San  Jose  area  to 
purchase  dangerous  drugs. 

3.  Realization  that  while  drug  use  on  school 
campuses  and/or  by  students  has  dimin- 
ished, the  problem  remains  as  long  as  drug 
supplies  (either  Illegally  produced  or  illeg- 
ally procured  from  ethical  sources)  remain 
available  on  the  streets. 

4.  Assistance  to  overworked  local  police 
agencies — specifically  narcotics  divisions. 

5.  Assistance  to  Juvenile  departments  to 
aid  counseling  programs. 

I  welcome  your  comments  and  hope  for 
your  continued  attention  to  this  problem.  We 
feel  we  are  winning  more  than  we  are  losing 
but  Just  one  drug  Incident  (alcohol,  barbitur- 
ates, etc.)  scares  the  •?!!.  out  of  the  com- 
munity and  they  tend  to  over  react. 

Letter  From  Mr.  Lowell  Jackson,  Superin- 
tendent, Centinela  Valley  Union  High 
School  District,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 
Centinela  VsOley  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict has  been  working  under  a  Federal 
Grant,  Omnibus  Crime  BUI,  for  the  past 
three  years.  Its  primary  concern  was  drug 
abuse  education  for  our  staff.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  we  found  It  necessary  to  offer  In- 
service  training^  to  our  entire  staff — ad- 
ministrators, counselors,  teachers,  custodians, 
clerks,  cafeteria  workers,  and  any  aides.  Just 
as  It  Is  going  to  take  the  cooperation  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  efforts  In  helping  to 
alleviate  drug  abuse,  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
educate  our  entire  staff  and  evep  community 
leaders  to  help  us  with  our  drifg  abuse  prob- 
lem. Our  school  district  found  a  decrease  In 
the  use  of  drugs  and  fewer  arrests.  Without 
a  federal  grant,  this  program  would  not  have 
been  possible.  So,  federal  assistance  aided 
our  district  greatly. 


Letter  From  Mr.   James  Rievtzb,   Superin- 
tendent, South  Bay  Union  High  School 
District,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 
Training  teachers  and  Installing  drug  edu- 
cation programs  are  essential  steps,  but  that 
Is  not  enough ! 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  three  other  cri- 
tical facets  to  this  problem,  only  one  of 
which  Is  touched  on  In  your  committee's 
recommendations.  You  did  advocate  cutting 
back  on  the  production  of  certain  drugs. 
That  is  fine,  but  It  only  solves  part  of  the 
problem.  Controls  on  the  distribution  of 
what  Is  manufactured  are  equally  Important. 
Simply  cutting  production  will  be  meaning- 
less unless  you  can  control  distribution. 

Secondly,  we  must  go  to  work  on  clarifica- 
tion of  harmful  drugs  and  the  nightmare  of 
ambiguities  that  are  written  Into  the  various 
State  laws.  School  age  children  And  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  something  that  Is 
"harmful"  or  "dangerous"  In  one  state  Is 
not  equally  harmful  or  dangerous -In  an- 
other state. 

Thirdly,  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  appre- 
hension and  enforcement  by  both  the  police 
and  the  courts  has  created  a  game  in  which 
the  kids  are  beating  "the  system." 
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Lttter  From  Omer  Weston,  Principal,  Bo- 
hannon  Junior  High  School,  San  Lo- 
renzo, Calif. 

In  addition  to  the  stated  recommenda- 
tions, I  certainly  feel  that  your  attention 
should  be  given  to  an  additional  one. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  decriminalization  of 
marijuana  use  and  possession.  We  are  not. 
In  my  opinion,  helping  youth  with  their  drug 
problems  by  categorizing  them  as  crimi- 
nals for  exp)erlmentlng  with  this  relatively 
minor  drug. 

Letter  From  Garth  HANCHrrr,  Prinopai., 
Parkway  Junior  High  School,  La  Mesa, 
Calif. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  yovmg  peo- 
ple have  a  perfect  set-up  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  In  such  places  as  local  drlve- 
In  restaurants  and  places  of  business  located 
near  school  grounds  where  youngsters  gather 
before  and  after  school.  Seldom  ever  do  the 
biislness  people  supervise  these  gatherings 
nor  do  they  try  to  discourage  them  from 
gathering. 

Young  people  have  great  strength  In  num- 
bers. Drugs  can  pass  among  them  when  they 
gather  In  such  groups  and  the  older  people 
who  are  supposedly  responsible  seem  to  do 
little  about  it. 

How  many  people  with  cigarette  vending 
machines  prevent  young  children  from  pur- 
chasing from  the  machine?  State  laws  are 
constantly  being  broken. 

What  can  the  congress  do  to  help  establish 
a  more  responsible  business  group  especlaUy 
In  areas  located  near  schools? 


FREE  CHINA:  "NO"  TO 
APPEASEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 9  Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  released  a  speech  in 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  that 
Republic  on  October  10,  1911.  In  part,  he 
stated: 

In  celebrating  this  62nd  anniversary  of  our 
national  day,  we  are  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  we  can  surmount  any  tests  of  the 
times.  We  are  also  displaying  the  Chinese 
people's  great  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
dedication. 

His  words  are  true.  The  Free  Chinese 
have  not  given  in  to  despair  although 
their  international  position  has  been 
weakened  by  American  moves  and  those 
of  other  countries.  The  Free  Chinese  have 
remained  dedicated  to  the  struggle 
against  communism,  having  experienced 
first-hand  the  Communist  threat.  The 
Free  Chinese  have  continued  to  be  an 
example  for  other  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world.  They  stand  as 
proof  of  what  a  free  enterprise  system 
can  produce  In  drastic  contrast  to  the 
totalitarian  system  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

In  his  speech,  Chiang  Kai-shek  fur- 
ther warned  about  the  dangers  that  the 
world  faces  from  various  movements 
toward  appeasement  of  the  Communist. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  many  in  the 
world  do  not  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
history. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  Include  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  message: 
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My  fellow  countrymen : 

Erratic  and  deceptive  changes  In  the  world 
situation  have  so  confused  the  minds  of 
many  people  that  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  or  what  they  are  doing.  Our 
own  people,  military  and  civilian  alike,  have 
nevertheless  always  had  firm  confidence  In 
our  revolutionary  causes.  We  have  not 
budged  from  our  stand.  We  have  been  an- 
gered but  not  frightened  by  developments. 
In  celebrating  this  62nd  anniversary  of  our 
national  day,  we  are  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  we  can  surmount  any  tests  of  the 
times.  We  are  also  displaying  the  Chinese 
people's  great  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  dedi- 
cation. 

The  battle  of  1911  brought  to  realization 
for  the  first  time  In  Asia  the  ideals  of  na- 
tional independence  and  democracy.  Subse- 
quently, In  the  last  50  years  of  bitter  strug- 
gle, we  have  consistently  taken  a  stand  as 
the  antl-Communlst  vanguard  of  all  man- 
kind. In  taking  this  stand,  we  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  the  1911  Revolution 
and  have  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  ideals 
of  national  independence,  democracy  and  so- 
cial well-being. 

History  and  fact  verify  that  since  the 
founding  of  the  republic  and  onward 
through  the  Northern  Expedition  and  the 
War  of  Resistance  Against  Japan  we  have 
won  every  battle  of  the  national  revolution 
by  persevering  In  the  face  of  mounting  diffi- 
culties and  amidst  the  international  appease- 
ment of  our  enemies.  The  international  force 
of  appeasement  has  at  times  gone  all  out  to 
divide  and  attack  us.  We  have  rolled  back 
the  tides  of  adversity  by  fearlessly  sticking 
to  our  own  way,  even  when  some  of  the  in- 
ternational forces  rejoiced  in  our  predica- 
ment and  encouraged  our  enemies  to  Isolate 
and  blockade  us.  We  have  opened  up  new 
vistas,  reversed  the  tides  and  won  through 
although  outnumbered  by  enemies.  Many 
people  believed  the  enemies  were  stronger, 
that  our  situation  was  hopeless,  that  our 
resources  were  insufficient,  that  our  hinter- 
land was  limited  and  that  our  position  was 
so  precarious  that  we  could  not  hold  out 
for  another  day. 

Our  monetary  setbacks  of  today  have  led 
these  people  to  the  further  conclusion  that 
our  national  revolution  is  on  the  brink  of 
Isolation.  In  actuality,  resistance  to  com- 
munism and  brutal  force  is  an  innate  re- 
action of  human  natvire  and  conscience,  so 
we  are  not  isolated  spiritually  and  morally. 
To  the  contrary,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
plenty  of  help.  This  is  exemplified  In  the 
700  million  people  of  the  mainland,  who  are 
turning  their  hearts  to  us.  We  command  an 
absolute  and  overwhelming  advantage,  we 
know  that  whUe  our  situation  looks  bad  ex- 
ternally, it  is  good  internally.  Even  the  ex- 
ternal adversity  is  a  temporary  phenomenon. 
For  the  Communists,  the  situation  appears 
to  be  good  on  the  surface  but  is  bad  at  the 
heart.  Their  superficial  advantage  Is  tem- 
porary. The  exacerbation  of  their  Internal 
crisis  will  crack  and  destroy  the  false  front 
of  their  advantage. 

Did  we  have  any  land  under  our  control 
at  the  start  of  the  1911  Revolution  before 
the  establishment  of  our  republic?  Before 
the  Northern  Expedition,  we  controlled  only 
a  small  corner  of  the  Whampoa  District.  D\ir- 
Ing  the  War  of  Resistance,  we  were  be- 
leaguered and  encircled  again  and  again  as 
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traitors  and  Chinese  Communists  attacked 
and  closed  in  upon  us  from  all  sides. 
Although  our  present  bastion  of  freedom  Is 
limited  to  Taiwan,  Penghu,  Kinmen  and 
Matsu,  we  are  far  stronger  than  we  were  dur- 
ing the  periods  when  we  were  establishing 
the  republic,  carrying  out  the  Northern  Ex- 
pedition and  fighting  the  War  of  Resistance. 
Consequently,  our  confidence  and  determina- 
tion will  never  change,  no  matter  how  great 
our  adversity  or  how  precarious  the  situation. 
I  know  you  will  remember  that  before  the 
1911  Revolution  not  only  San  Min  Chu  I 
(Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen*s  Three  Principles  of  the 
People)  but  also  the  Hslng  Chung  Hui  and 
Tung  Meng  Hui  revolutionary  organizations 
were  besmirched  as  illusions  and  myths. 
These  Insults  and  slanders  were  refuted  by 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  revolutionary 
martyrs  as  they  wrote  a  new  page  in  the  book 
of  history  with  iron  and  their  blood.  Today, 
our  undaunted  determination  to  sustain  the 
ambitions,  careers,  fortitude  and  ■  per- 
severance of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  revo- 
lutionary martyrs  will  never  be  undermined 
by  dark  and  ambiguous  developments  on  the 
International  front.  We  shall  not  be  dis- 
couraged nor  lose  our  way,  even  though  Jus- 
tice wears  a  shroud  and  the  atmosphere  is 
temporarily  contaminated  and  polluted  by 
appeasement.  We  shall  eventually  answer 
the  Insults  and  slanders  of  Illusion  and 
myth  with  courageous  action  in  our  revo- 
lution against  communism,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Mao  and  for  national  recovery. 

Pelping's  internal  crisis,  which  is  also  its 
internal  adversity,  is  correctly  expressed  in 
the  word  "disorder."  Mao  Tse-tung  borrowed 
Lin  Plao's  hand  to  struggle  down  Liu  Shao- 
chi  in  the  "disorder"  of  the  Red  Ouards.  Now 
he  has  presented  the  hodgepodge  false  front 
of  the  "10th  National  Congress"  in  order  to 
borrow  the  hands  of  Chou  En-lal  and  Wang 
Hung-wen  to  liquidate  Lin  Plao.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  rantingly  maintained 
that  "the  great  disorder  will  oontiaue"  and 
that  "all  monsters  and  demons"  will  "Jump 
out  themselves."  Additionally,  they  have 
urged  the  Communist  military  and  cadres  to 
"dare  to  go  against  the  tide,  fearing  neither 
removal  from  his  post,  expulsion  from  the 
party,  imprisonment,  divorce  nor  guillotine." 
This  indicates  that  on  the  one  hand  the  in- 
fluence of  Liu  Shao-chi  and  Lin  Piao  is  being 
uprooted,  and  that  on  the  other  the  sup- 
porters of  Liu  and  Lin  are  being  grappled 
with  and  struggled  against  Jointly  by  Chou 
En-lal  and  Mao's  wife,  Chiang  Ching.  These 
developments  will  bring  removal  from  posts, 
expulsion  from  the  party.  Imprisonment,  di- 
vorce and  death  for  group  after  group  of 
Conununlst  chieftains  and  cadres.  Like  Lin 
Plao,  they  will  be  tracked  down,  killed, 
drummed  out  of  the  party  and  subjected  to 
posthumous  attack.  Even  after  ten,  twenty 
and  thirty  times  as  many  massacres  on  this 
scale,  the  Chinese  Communists  still  cannot 
prevent  themselves  from  "changing  their 
color."  Nor  can  they  prevent  our  mainland 
compatriots  from  sudden  uprising  to  topple 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  tyrannical  regime. 

Most  of  the  appealers  in  today's  world  be- 
lieve that  If  only  they  can  herd  the  alligator 
Into  a  pond,  they  can  coexist  with  It  peace- 
fully. They  do  not  vmderstand  that  the  fero- 
cious alligator  will  fatten  Itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fish  in  the  pond.  Chou  En-lal 
pointedly  remarked  at  the  "lOth  National 
Congress"    that    the    "present    International 
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situation  Is  one  characterized  by  great  dis- 
order on  the  earth."  He  said  that  "such  great 
disorder  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people,  not  a 
bad  thing."  Why  is  it  good?  It  is  because  this 
great  disorder  wrought  by  the  Pelplng  regime 
"throws  the  enemies  into  confusion  and 
causes  division  among  them."  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  pond  of  InternationEa  ap- 
peasement. When  the  alligator  has  eaten  all 
the  fish  and  fattened  itself,  it  will  crawl  out 
of  the  pond  and  become  more  ferocious.  To 
appease  the  Chinese  Communists  is  nothing 
less  than  to  connive  In  crime.  To  appeast 
them  Is  tantamount  to  the  Indirect  murdei 
of  our  mainland  compatriots.  To  the  appeaa  • 
ers,  appeasement  is  rather  like  seeing  them- 
selves slowly  poisoned  as  they  sit  there  un- 
concerned. 

My  fellow  countrymen :  Our  present  strug- 
gle against  communism  and  appeasement 
and  our  national  recovery  is  the  common  re- 
sponsibility of  our  government  and  people  to 
the  people  of  the  world  and  to  history.  We 
must: 

— As3-ire  popular  and  modern  rule  in  the 
service  of  the  people  by  establishing  a  re- 
sponsible, honest  and  competent  govern- 
ment. 

— Build  a  harmonious,  balanced,  develop- 
ing economy  based  on  Dr.  Sun  Yat-seu's 
principle  of  social  well-being. 

— Dedicate  ourselves  and  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism and  for  national  recovery  by  com- 
ing to  a  real  understanding  of  the  revolu- 
tionary situation. 

— Augment  our  positive  program  of  pur- 
suing construction  through  renovation  and 
renovation  daring  construction  In  endeavors 
of  continuing  renovation  and  continued  con- 
struction. 

To  summarize,  the  stronger  we  become,  the 
more  important  will  be  our  bastion  of  na- 
tional recovery  to  the  world  and  the  greater 
our  aati-Conununist  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  world.  Consequently,  we  must 
persevere  In  revolutionary  action,  work 
harder  with  every  passing  mliiute  and  exert 
the  potential  of  our  strength  to  the  full  in 
crder  to  strengthen  the  roots  of  our  social 
welfare  economy  and  Increase  our  anti-Com- 
munist and  revolutionary  combat  capability. 
As  an  old  saying  has  It,  "historically,  the 
great  events  of  national  revival  have  always 
hinged  on  the  necessity  of  one  heart  and  one 
will  among  the  people  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  and  at  home  and  abroad."  Today's 
struggle  for  national  recovery  is  a  llfe-or- 
death  struggle.  It  is  a  decisive  and  sacred 
task.  Our  people  and  government  have  only 
one  will;  the  people  at  home  and  abroad 
share  one  heart.  Our  unity  has  never  beea 
firmer  or  stronger.  Our  people,  military  and 
civilian  alike,  have  been  tested  In  the  cru- 
cible; their  calm  confidence  and  courage 
have  never  been  greater.  Our  "wholehearted 
loyalty  to  the  country  and  the  people"  la  the 
best  assurance  of  overcoming  adversity  and 
opening  up  a  new  vista. 

My  fellow  countrymen:  We  must  Join  to- 
gether in  pursuing  renovation  and  construc- 
tion and  In  launching  another  Northern  Ex- 
pedition to  accomplish  national  reunification. 
The  destiny  of  China  Is  In  our  hands.  The 
power  of  decision  for  victory  and  national 
recovery  is  In  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
and  benevolent  warriors  who  fight  together 
with  common  will. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives   the  reduction   ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  ^   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
tin  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  x  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5   and   50  lines  per  millimeter.  , 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 
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